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The experienced general does not ad- 
vocate this policy just for a given situ- 
ation or just for one part of the world. 
But, in his own words, he would apply 
it “not only in Berlin, but everywhere, 
including Cuba.” 

In yesterday’s New York Times an ex- 
cellent article by Arthur Krock appears 
which discusses the choice America must 
make between the Bowles policy and the 
Clay policy. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CHOICE BETWEEN Two CONFLICTING 
POLICIES 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WAasHıncTON, September 21.—The Presi- 
dent is in complete charge of the conduct of 
the foreign policies of the United States. 
Whenever the President chooses to do so, he 
can formulate and execute the policies with- 
out prior consultation with Congress in gen- 
eral and the Senate, his junior foreign af- 
fairs partner, in particular. And, once he 
has done this, Congress must either support 
him or create a destructive crisis in constitu- 
tional government. 

But many Presidents, and Mr. Kennedy 
especially, have kept an ear close to the 
pulsebeat of American public opinion when 
evolving policies, foreign and domestic, and 
gradually disclosing them. When the Presi- 
dential ear is testing, the American people 
have an opportunity to register a choice be- 
tween two policies before one is irrevocably 
made. And such an opportunity has now 
been presented by recent statements from 
Chester A. Bowles and Lucius D. Clay. 


DIFFERING VIEWPOINTS 


Bowles is Mr. Kennedy’s special State De- 
partment counselor on Latin American, Af- 
rican, and Asian affairs. Clay, a retired Army 
general, has twice successfully checked 
Soviet aggression in Berlin. Bowles on Sep- 
tember 16 gave a synthesis of the basis of 
Mr. Kennedy’s foreign policy—undoubtedly 
an authoritative exposition since it was is- 
sued to the press by the White House and 
virtually repeated today in New York by 
Secretary of State Rusk. Clay's comments 
on the same subject, where he has estab- 
lished a claim to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people, were made yesterday in an inter- 
view with Senator KEATING, of New York 

The differences in the two documents con- 
cern both the foundation and the actual 
conduct of foreign policy. Bowles’ pervad- 
ing theme was that, if the United States 
speaks firmly to a prospective or already es- 
tablished aggressor in its immediate sphere 
of interest, and precisely defines in words a 
new line it will not permit him to cross, re- 
cent events have demonstrated he will halt 
his penetration of this area. And where our 
sphere of interest is also occupied by allies, 
said Bowles, the U.S. policy guides are “skill 
and patience in dealing with our friends, 
neutrals, and adversaries, keeping in mind 
not only our own interests but also their 
own,” meanwhile holding to the concept that 
a truly realistic policy must be based, not 
solely on (military) stockpiles, but on the 
power of people and the power of ideas. 

As an example of the right way to deal with 
the first situation he cited the President’s 
warning that he will act promptly and vig- 
orously if the Soviet-trained and armed 
Cuban forces move ahead to threaten Cuba's 
neighbors, our naval base at Guantanamo, 
the approaches to the Panama Canal, or U.S. 
security generally. The right way to deal 
with the second situation, Bowles said, is the 
way the administration is pursuing vigorous 
support of the United Nations and the 
growth of world peace through world law. 
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ACTION VERSUS REACTION 
General Clay stated a different theory, 
based in part on his personal experience in 
Germany. It is that the Soviet Union backs 
down when the United States does something 
which can be overcome only by the use of 
force. His citation was the notice given to 
the Russians that they would no longer be 
permitted to transport their war memorial 
to West Berlin in armored cars. This 
was not just saying something—for instance, 
how we would react if the Soviet Union ex- 
panded its Cuban activities—it was affirma- 
tive action by which a previous concession 
we had made to the Soviets was withdrawn. 
“And that,” asked Senator KEATING, 
“would be a general principle you would ad- 
vocate?” “Not only in Berlin, but every- 
where, including Cuba,” was Clay’s reply. 
The policy difference is fundamental be- 
tween this and the administration's policy 
procedures, as summarized by Bowles. And 
if the administration decides to enlarge even 
more the budget of U.S. problems it dele- 
gates to the United Nations by submitting 
the Berlin issue, another difference will ex- 
ist between experience and theory. “We can- 
not,” said Clay, “get rid of the obligations 
and responsibilities we obtained in war by 
trying to pass them into the U.N.” 
This choice of policies can still be influ- 
enced by American public opinion. But not 
much longer. 


Mr. PROUTY. Madam President, if 
we apply the Bowles policy to the Cuban 
situation we acknowledge a willingness 
to accept as an immutable fact the Com- 
munist takeover in Cuba. And carrying 
the Bowles policy further, we would 
simply speak softly to the Communists 
about curbing their expansion from 
Cuba. 

If, on the other hand, we adopt the 
policy advocated by General Clay, we will 
refuse to accept a Communist Cuba as 
an unchangeable situation. We will 
initiate pressures of our own in all areas 
of vital interest to the Communists— 
particularly in this hemisphere. And in 
so doing we will weaken the Red regime 
in Cuba and contribute to its downfall. 

David Lawrence is one of many writers 
who has taken note of the fact that the 
United States appears willing to accept 
the Soviet Union takeover in Cuba, and 
seems pledged only to prevent expansion 
of communism from Cuba to other South 
and Central American countries. He 
deals with this important concession in 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on Friday, Septem- 
ber 21. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Lawrence article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ` 


THE RESOLUTION ON REDS IN CuBA—VIRTUAL 
ACCEPTANCE OF SOVIET TAKEOVER SEEN IN 
STATEMENT APPROVED BY SENATE 

(By David Lawrence) 


It may seem trite in this age of sophistica- 
tion to say that actions speak louder than 
words, but that’s about the only conclusion 
one can reach with respect to the resolution 
on Cuba just adopted by the Senate and 
scheduled for passage by the House on Mon- 
day. 

Even if the American people can be per- 
suaded to believe it is a strongly worded 
resolution, the Soviets can read English, too. 
For the resolution virtually accepts the Soviet 
occupation of Cuba and fails to recommend 
that the violation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
already committed by the Soviets by send- 
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ing military forces to Cuba, be immediately 
challenged. It says instead that the United 
States will by military force prevent the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending by force or the threat of force its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any part 
of this hemisphere. 

It may seem logical to call all persons ex- 
tremists who believe in resoluteness when 
dealing with the Communists, but, unfor- 
tunately, history shows that appeasers and 
pacifists are too often the very people who 
bring on war with all its horrible conse- 
quences. 

Anthony Eden witnessed—as a protesting 
bystander—the Munich crisis of 1938, when 
appeasement led to World War II. He hap- 
pens to have written an article for the cur- 
rent issue of Foreign Affairs Quarterly, in 
which he makes this comment: 

“The consequences for the free nations of 
sponsoring a solution which is not itself 
just, can be grave; a little present ease may 
be gained, but probably at the expense of 
greater trouble thereafter. In the history of 
the last 30 years it has not proved wise to 
seek to assuage excessive appetites by unjust 
concession.” 

The events of the past few weeks reveal 
that President Kennedy has yielded to the 
unwise counsel of his advisers and an- 
nounced that to him a violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine means only a miiltary offensive 
against any country in this hemisphere, and 
that he prefers to wait for such a contin- 
gency before taking any action. This means 
that he will not resist the Soviet encroach- 
ment that has already taken place in Cuba 
and is not prepared to undertake a naval 
blockade of Cuba—either alone or with other 
nations—or take steps of a military nature 
to assist the Cuban people to recover their 
government and their freedoms, 

The resolution put before Congress by ad- 
ministration leaders was, after some amend- 
ments, finally agreed to by both parties. Its 
opponents concluded it was the best they 
could get now, and that action will be up 
to the President, anyway, as he already has 
the authority to use force either in support 
of the new resolution or of the original 
Monroe Doctrine. 

But the resolution publicizes a concession 
to Russia. It confirms the view that has 
been developing in administration circles 
recently—that the President construes the 
Monroe Doctrine today differently than it 
has ever been interpreted before. 

The appeasement psychology has been 
stimulated by the argument of expediency. 
It has been insisted that, after America en- 
tered two World Wars and when this country 
established bases overseas afterward, it gave 
up the Monroe Doctrine. This illusory argu- 
ment is not borne out by the facts of history. 

President Wilson, for instance, persuaded 
our Allies of World War I to include in the 
Versailles peace treaty and in the League of 
Nations Covenant itself a provision which 
specifically recognized the Monroe Doctrine 
as continuing. So does the United Nations 
Charter validate “regional arrangements.” 

President Truman, in a speech on Navy 
Day, October 27, 1945—just after World War 
II had ended—restated American foreign 
policy in a series of points. Among these 
were the following: 

“We believe that all peoples who are pre- 
pared for self-government should be permit- 
ted to choose their own form of government 
by their own freely expressed choice, without 
interference from any foreign source. That 
is true in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, as well 
as in the Western Hemisphere * * *. 

“We believe that the sovereign states of 
the Western Hemisphere, without interfer- 
ence from outside the Western Hemisphere, 
must work together as good neighbors in the 
solution of their common problems.” 

This warning against “interference from 
outside the Western Hemisphere” is the es- 
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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 87% CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1962 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Mark 4: 40: Jesus said unto His disci- 
ples, Why are ye so fearful? How is it 
that ye have no faith? 

Eternal God, from whom cometh all 
wisdom and understanding, draw us 
closer to Thyself that we may have the 
insight and inspiration to clearly com- 
prehend whatsoever is true and worthy. 

Quicken us with a vivid sense of Thy 
nearness, and may our minds and hearts 
be endowed with a faith and a power 
which will make us strong and stead- 
fast when we are in danger of faltering 
and failing. 

Grant that the troubled and tor- 
mented mood which has settled upon 
men and nations may be dispelled, and 
may we devoutly and diligently seek Thee 
and learn the secret of consecration and 
conquest. 

Inspire us to believe that Thou alone 
canst guide us safely through these 
agitated times and enable us to live and 
labor humbly and heroically. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 7796. An act to amend certain lend- 
ing limitations on real estate and construc- 
tion loans applicable to national banks; 

H.R. 9280. An act to amend section 2 of 
the act of July 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681), and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 9593. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain phosphate rights to the 
Dr. P. Phillips Foundation, of Orlando, Fia.; 

H.R. 9954. An act to amend the act of June 
6, 1924, chapter 270 (43 Stat. 463), relating 
to the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, as amended by the National 
Capital Planning Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 781; 
40 U.S.C. 71); 

H.R. 10540. An act to exclude deposits of 
petrified wood from appropriation under the 
U.S. mining laws; 

H.R. 11019. An act to provide that the Uni- 
form Limited Partnership Act shall apply in 
the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 12577. An act to place authority over 
the trust powers of national banks in the 
Comptroller of the Currency; 
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H.R. 12675. An act to provide for the for- 
mation of partnerships in the District of 
Columbia and to make uniform the law with 
respect thereto; 

H.R. 12689. An act to repeal section 557 
and to amend section 559 of the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia”, approved March 
3, 1901; 

H.R. 12727. An act to amend the act of 
February 28, 1901, to insure that policemen 
and firemen in the District of Columbia will 
receive medical care for all injuries and dis- 
eases; 

H.R. 12762. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, as amended; and 

H.R. 12899. An act to amend section 5155 
of the Revised Statutes relating to bank 
branches which may be retained upon con- 
version or consolidation or merger. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 8738. An act to amend sections 1 and 
5b of chapter V of the Life Insurance Act 
for the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint res- 
olution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 654. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make unlawful certain prac- 
tices in connection with the placing of 
minor children for permanent free care or 
for adoption; 

S. 3358. An act to permit investment of 
funds of insurance companies organized 
within the District of Columbia in obliga- 
ations of the Inter-American Development 
Bank; and 

S.J. Res. 136. Joint resolution to deter- 
mine the susceptibility of minerals to elec- 
trometallurgical processes, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
11974) entitled “An act to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes.” 


PERMISSION TO FILE PRIVILEGED 
REPORT ON FOREIGN AID APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL FOR FISCAL 1963 
Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 

on Appropriations have until midnight 
tonight to file a privileged report on the 
sorotan aid appropriation bill for fiscal 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order. 


RESIGNATION OF STANLEY FOR- 
SYTHE, CHIEF ENGINEER, NA- 
TIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTA- 
TION AGENCY 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
Washington papers carried an article 
stating that Mr. Stanley Forsythe, Chief 
Engineer of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency, had resigned. If my 
memory serves me correctly, this is the 
third top official that has resigned from 
this Agency since Mr. Stolzenbach was 
appointed Administrator. In fact, the 
first Deputy Administrator that was ap- 
pointed to this Agency refused to serve 
with Mr. Stolzenbach. 

Mr. Speaker, 6 weeks ago I expressed 
deep concern over the ability of this 
Agency to draft a workable transit plan; 
now, with the loss of Mr. Forsythe, I am 
more concerned than ever. 

Prior to coming to the transit agency, 
Mr. Forsythe was with the Chicago 
Transit Authority for 41 years. He is 
nationally recognized as one of the most 
competent transit authorities in the 
country. It seems most unusual that 
now, just 2 months before the transit 
agency is to submit its transit plan to 
the Congress, Mr. Forsythe, the Chief 
Engineer, should resign. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge that Mr. 
Forsythe be brought before an appro- 
priate committee of the Congress to give 
his views on the transit plan now being 
drafted by the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
Private Calendar Day. The Clerk will 
call the first individual bill on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


MRS. WILLIAM W. JOHNSTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9942) 
for the relief of Mrs. William W. John- 
ston. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CLARA B. FRY 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7615) 
for the relief of Clara B. Fry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MARGARET MacPHERSON, ANGUS 
MacPHERSON, RUTH MacPHER- 
SON, and MARILYN MacPHERSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1660) 
for the relief of Margaret MacPherson, 
Angus MacPherson, Ruth MacPherson, 
and Marilyn MacPherson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
(1) Margaret MacPherson, $30,000; (2) An- 
gus MacPherson, $10,000; (3) Ruth Mac- 
Pherson, $10,000; and (4) Marilyn MacPher- 
son, $10,000; all of Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
The payment of such sums shall be in full 
settlement of all their claims against the 
United States for compensation for personal 
injuries, pain and suffering, disfigurement, 
and property damage sustained by them, and 
for reimbursement of medical expenses in- 
curred by them, as the result of a fire occur- 
ring on December 4, 1951, in an apartment 
building at the United States Naval Base, 
Middletown, Rhode Island, in which they oc- 
cupied one of the apartments made avail- 
able by the Department of the Navy to Navy 
personnel and their families: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with these claims, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5; Strike “$30,000” and insert 
815,000“. 

Page 1, line 6: Strike “$10,000” and insert 
“$5,000”. 

Page 1, line 7: Strike “$10,000” in both 
places that it appears in that line and insert 
“$3,500” in each instace in lieu thereof. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CARLETON R. McQUOWN, THOMAS A. 
PRUETT, AND JAMES E. ROWLES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4950) 
for the relief of Carleton R. McQuown, 
Thomas A. Pruett, and James E. Rowles. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DANIEL WALTER MILES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7469) 
for the relief of Daniel Walter Miles. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MARY E. O’ROURKE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3624) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mary E. O’Rourke. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


DR. AND MRS. ABEL GORFAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6709) 
= the relief of Dr. and Mrs. Abel Gor- 

ain. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


THEODORE ZISSU 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8550) 
for the relief of Theodore Zissu. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


COMBEST B. SILLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8062) 
for the relief of Combest B. Sills. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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GEORGE H. PETERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8549) 
for the relief of George H. Peters. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


HENRY ARMSTRONG, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF THE ESTATE OF ELLA 
ARMSTRONG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6940) 
for the relief of Henry Armstrong, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Ella Arm- 
strong. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


FRANCIS X. FOLEY AND DORIS W. 
FOLEY, HIS WIFE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1659) 
for the relief of Francis X. Foley. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. NATHALIE ILINE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12101) 
for the relief of Mrs. Nathalie Mine. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MARGARET PATTERSON 
BARTLETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4964) 
for the relief of Mrs. Margaret Patter- 
son Bartlett, 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


ESTATE OF GREGORY J. KESSENICH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 149) for 
the relief of the estate of Gregory J. 
Kessenich. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
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estate of Gregory J. Kessenich, the sum of 
$100,000, in full satisfaction of all claims 
of such estate against the United States aris- 
ing out of the invention of the bazooka 
rocket (patent numbered 2,579,323) by the 
late Gregory J. Kessenich: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
, and a motion to reconsider was 

laid on the table. 


JANE FROMAN, GYPSY MARKOFF, 
AND JEAN ROSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12313) 
for the relief of Jane Froman, Gypsy 
Markoff, and Jean Rosen. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


VAGHARSHAG O. DANIELIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2806) 
for the relief of Vagharshag O. Dan- 
ielian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Vagharshag O. Danielian shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, for the purposes of the Act of July 
14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504), Vagharshag Hovannes 
Danielian shall be held and considered to 
have been paroled into the United States on 
the date of the enactment of this Act, as 
provided for in the said Act of July 14, 1960.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An Act for the Relief of Vagharshag 
Hovannes Danielian.” 

1 5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


ELAINE VERONICA BRATHWAITE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1691) 
for the relief of Elaine Veronica Clarke. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child Elaine Veronica Clarke shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Alfred Reginald Clarke, 
a citizen of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out the words 
“the minor child,”. 

On page 1, line 5, strike out the name 
“Clarke” and substitute the name “Brath- 
waite”. 

On page 1, line 6, after the word “alien” 
insert the word “minor”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “An 
act for the relief of Elaine Veronica 
Brathwaite.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GERARD PUILLET 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2619) 
for the relief of Gerard Puillet. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(3) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Gerard Puillet may be issued a visa and 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
Act: Provided, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said Act: And provided 
further, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BENJAMIN LEACH, DIOGRACIAS 
LEACH, ROGELIO LEACH, AND 
MAXIMO LEACH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12887) 
for the relief of Benjamin Leach, Dio- 
gracias Leach, Rogelio Leach, and Maxi- 
mo Leach. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Benjamin Leach, Diogracias Leach, 
Rogelio Leach, and Maximo Leach shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
minor alien children of Grady R. Leach, a 
citizen of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents of the beneficiaries shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
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any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SIMON KARASICK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4483) 
for the relief of Simon Karasick. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $230.10 to 
Simon Karasick of Jamaica, New York, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States. Such sum represents pay- 
ments deducted from his salary while work- 
ing for the Brooklyn Conservatory of Music 
for the period 1946 to 1952 inclusive. The 
Brooklyn Conservatory of Music being a 
nonprofit educational organization was not 
covered by the Social Security Act during 
this period: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 


not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CAROLINE G. JUNGHANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9129) 
for the relief of Caroline G. Junghans, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the limitations contained in 
section 33 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, as amended (50 App. U.S.C. 33), with 
respect to the filing of claims and the in- 
stitution of suits for the return of property 
or any interest therein pursuant to section 9 
or 32 of such Act (50 App. U.S.C. 9 or 32), 
Caroline G. Junghans, a United States citi- 
zen residing in West Germany, may, within 
six months after the enactment of this Act, 
file a claim for the return of certain property, 
namely, her interest under item 7 of the 
will of Fritz Glogauer, deceased, the title to 
her interest having been acquired by the 
United States under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act by vesting order numbered 4907 
of the Office of Alien Property; and that claim 
shall be considered on its merits in ac- 
cordance with the remaining provisions of 
that Act: Provided, That if no such return 
is made within a period of sixty days after 
the filing of such claim, the said Caroline G. 
Junghans shall be entitled, within one year 
of the expiration of such period, to institute 
suit pursuant to section 9 of such Act (50 
App. U.S.C. 9) for the return of such 


property. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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CHARLES L. KAYS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9469) 
for the relief of Charles L. Kays. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Charles 
L. Kays, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is here- 
by relieved of all liability for repayment 
to the United States of the sum of $473.64 
representing money paid him incident to 
his service in the United States Army and 
Air Force and received by him in good faith. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


STELLA McKEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9943) 
for the relief of Stella McKee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the limitations contained in 
section 33 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, as amended (50 App. U.S.C. 33), with 
respect to the filing of claims and the insti- 
tution of suits for the return of property 
or any interest therein pursuant to section 
9 or 32 of such Act (50 App. U.S.C. 9 or 32), 
Stella McKee, a United States citizen, may, 
within six months after the enactment of 
this Act, file a claim for the return of certain 
property, namely, her interest under item 7 
of the will of Fritz Glogauer, deceased, the 
title to her interest having been acquired by 
the United States under the Trading With 
the Enemy Act by vesting order numbered 
497 of the Office of Alien Property; and 
that claim shall be considered on its merits 
in accordance with the remaining provisions 
of that Act: Provided, That if no such re- 
turn is made within a period of sixty days 
after the filing of such claim, the said Stella 
McKee shall be entitled, within one year of 
the expiration of such period, to institute 
suit pursuant to section 9 of such Act (50 
App. U.S.C, 9) for the return of such prop- 
erty. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FORREST L. GIBSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5695) 
for the relief of Forrest L. Gibson. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 


ury by the Secretary of the Army as the 
amount to which the said Forrest L. Gibson 
would be entitled for reimbursement of 
expenses incurred by him in moving his de- 
pendents and household goods from Sierra 
Ordnance Depot, California, to Camp Cooke, 
California, in June of 1951, if such move had 
involved a permanent change in administra- 
tive ordnance station. The payment of such 
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sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Forrest L. Gibson against the 
United States for reimbursement of such 
expenses: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to, or received by, any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. DOROTHY H. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10423) 
for the relief of Mrs. Dorothy H. 
Johnson. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Dorothy H. Johnson, of Santa Ana, Califor- 
nia, the sum of $10,654.02 in full settlement 
of all her claims against the United States 
arising out of the death of her minor son, 
Steven W. Johnson, who died on August 15, 
1959, as a result of burns received by him on 
August 8, 1959, when, as an employee of the 
Forest Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, he was fighting a forest 
fire in the Cleveland National Forest near 
Elsinore, California: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That sections 15 
to 20, inclusive, of the Act entitled ‘An Act 
to provide for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes’, ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 765-770), are hereby waived in favor 
of Dorothy H. Johnson and her claim based 
on the death of her son, Steven W. Johnson, 
for compensation under that Act is author- 
ized and directed to be considered and acted 
upon under the remaining provisions of the 
Act, as amended, if she files such claim 
with the Department of Labor (Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation) not later than 
six months after the date of enactment of 
this Act: Provided, That no benefits except 
hospital and medical expenses actually in- 
curred shall accrue for any period of time 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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KENNETH E. FOUSSE AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12936) 
for the relief of Kenneth E. Foussé and 
others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the persons enumerated below the sums 
specificd in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for expenses and 
losses incurred in preparing to move and 
moving, as the case may be, themselves and 
their dependents from the Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, area to the Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, area in November and Decem- 
ber 1960 incident to the transfer of the Navy 
Production Equipment Control Office from 
the Naval Weapons Plant, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to the Naval Air Material 
Center, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as di- 
rected by the Secretary of the Navy and 
thereafter canceled: Kenneth E. Foussé, 
$302.56; Oliver G. Green, $4,152.67; Betty I. 
Guidry, $331.67; Walter C. Helms, Junior, 
$67.24; Woodrow W. Houchins, $254.52; Al- 
bert W. Kines, $35.30; Robert W. Lindsay, 
$71.40; Thomas W. Miller, $650.63; Robert O. 
Powell, $39.25; and Sylvia Van Eckhardt, 
$246.56: Provided, That no part of the 
amounts appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with these claims and the 
same shall be unlawful any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MONTI MARINE CORP. OF 
NEW YORE 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 797) providing for sending the bill 
(H.R. 12884) for the relief of the trustee 
in bankruptcy, estate of Monti Marine 
Corp. of New York, together with accom- 
panying papers, to the Court of Claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H.R. 12884) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of the trustee in 
bankruptcy, estate of Monti Marine Corpora- 
tion of New York”, together with all accom- 
panying papers, is hereby referred to the 
Court of Claims subject to its rules and pur- 
suant to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, 
United States Code; and the court shall pro- 
ceed expeditiously with the same and report 
to the House, at the earliest practicable date, 
such findings of fact, including facts relating 
to delay or laches, facts bearing upon the 
question whether the bar of any statute of 
limitation should be removed, or facts 
claimed to excuse the claimant for not hav- 
ing resorted to any established legal remedy, 
and conclusions based on such facts as shall 
be sufficient to inform Congress whether the 
demand is a legal or equitable claim or a 
gratuity, and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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ARTHUR H. BRACKBILL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12092) 
for the relief of Arthur H. Brackbill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Ar- 
thur H. Brackbill, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
an employee in the postal field service, is 
hereby relieved of all liability to refund to 
the United States the sum of $399.31. Such 
sum represents the amount or certain over- 
payments of compensation made to the said 
Arthur H. Brackbill through administrative 
error in the determination of his longevity 
benefits as a postal field service employee. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States full credit shall be given for 
the amount for which liability is relieved by 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Arthur H. Brackbill, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, the sum certified to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by the Postmaster 
General as the sum of amounts paid to the 
United States by the said Arthur H. Brack- 
bill, or withheld from amounts otherwise due 
him from the United States, by reason of the 
liability referred to in the first section of 
this Act: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this section in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 12, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 


JOSEPH WOLF, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12093) 
for the relief of Joseph Wolf, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Joseph 
Wolf, Junior, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, an 
employee in the postal field service, is hereby 
relieved of all liability to refund to the 
United States the sum of $424.75. Such sum 
represents the amount of certain overpay- 
mats of compensation made to said Joseph 
Wolf, Junior, through administrative error 
in the determination of his longevity bene- 
fits as a postal fleld service employee. In 
the audit and settlement of the accounts of 
any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States full credit shall be given for 
the amount for which liability is relieved 
by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Joseph Wolf, Junior, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, the sum certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury by the Post- 
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master General as the sum of amounts paid 
to the United States by che said Joseph Wolf, 
Junior, or withheld from amounts otherwise 
due him from the United States, by reason 
of the liability referred to in the first section 
of this Act: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this section in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 12, strike “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This 
concludes the call of the Private Calen- 
dar. 


MRS. MARY E. O'ROURKE 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for im- 
mediate consideration to Private Calen- 
dar No. 631, the bill (H.R. 3624) for the 
relief of Mrs. Mary E. O'Rourke. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Act of August 12, 1955, en- 
titled “An Act to provide for settlement of 
claims resulting from the disaster which oc- 
curred at Texas City, on April 16 and 17, 
1947” (69 Stat. 707) and the 1959 Amend- 
ment to the Texas City Disaster Relief Act 
(73 Stat. 706), the claim of Mrs, Mary E. 
O’Rourke (formerly Mrs. James V. Pharr) 
for personal injuries to her former husband 
shall be deemed to have been filed with the 
Secretary of the Army before February 9, 
1956. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That the Secretary of the 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $12,500 to Mrs. Mary 
E. O'Rourke, of New York, N.Y., in full 
settlement of her claims against the United 
States for an award under the Texas City 
Disaster Relief Act, as amended (69 Stat. 
707, as amended), due her under the laws of 
the State of Texas based upon the injuries 
sustained by her former husband, James V. 
Pharr, in the Texas City disaster on April 17, 
1947: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the Senate Concurrent 
Resolution (S. Con. Res. 86) favoring the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens, with a Senate amendment to the 
House amendment, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 5, after line 4, insert: 

“Sec. 5. The Congress approves the grant- 
ing of the status of permanent residence in 
the case of the alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has deter- 
mined that such alien is qualified under the 
provisions of section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948, as amended (62 Stat. 1011; 
64 Stat. 219; 50 App. U.S.C. 1953) : 

“A-7116387, Rock, Feiga Altmann.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment to the House 
amendment was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
concurrent resolution which passed the 
Senate on July 29, 1962, was designed to 
record congressional approval of suspen- 
sion of deportation in the cases of 67 
aliens whom the Attorney General 
found eligible pursuant to paragraphs 
(4) and (5) of section 244(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act or under 
section 19(c) of the Immigration Act of 
1917, as amended. All cases have been 
reviewed by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the Senate and upon review 
by the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives all cases 
included in that resolution except three 
cases were approved by the committee. 

The Committee on the Judiciary also 
included in Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 86 the cases of three aliens found 
by the Attorney General to be eligible 
for permanent residence in the United 
States pursuant to section 6 of the Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 

In this amended form the House of 
Representatives approved Senate Con- 
current Resolution 86 on August 20, 1962. 

On September 7, 1962, the Senate con- 
curred in the amendment of the House 
and amended it further by adding one 
more case where the Attorney General 
has determined and reported to the Con- 
gress that an alien is qualified for per- 
manent residence under section 4 of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended. This case appears to be the 
last to be considered by the Congress 
under the terms of the 1948 law, as 
amended in 1950. 
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The additional case has been reviewed 
by the Committee on the Judiciary and 
the approval of the Attorney General's 
recommendation is now included in the 
amendment of the Senate to the House 
amendment. 


AMENDING SOIL CONSERVATION 
AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 8520) to 
amend the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, as amended, to 
add a new subsection to section 16 to 
limit financial and technical assistance 
for drainage of certain wet lands, with 
Senate amendments thereto and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by inserting after section 16 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 16A. The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall not enter into an agreement in the 
States of North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Minnesota to provide financial or technical 
assistance for wetland drainage on a farm 
under authority of this Act, if the Secretary 
of the Interior has made a finding that wild- 
life preservation will be materially harmed 
on that farm by such drainage and that 
preservation of such land in its undrained 
status will materially contribute to wildlife 
preservation and such finding, identifying 
specifically the farm and the land on that 
farm with respect to which the finding was 
made, has been filed with the Secretary of 
Agriculture within ninety days after the 
filing of the application for drainage assist- 
ance: Provided, That the limitation against 
furnishing such financial or technical as- 
sistance shall terminate (1) at such time 
as the Secretary of the Interior notifies the 
Secretary of Agriculture that such limita- 
tion should not be applicable, (2) one year 
after the date on which the adverse finding 
of the Secretary of the Interior was filed 
unless during that time an offer has been 
made by the Secretary of the Interior or a 
State government agency to lease or to pur- 
chase the wetland area from the owner 
thereof as a waterfowl resource, or (3) five 
years after the date on which such adverse 
finding was filed if such an offer to lease or 
to purchase such wetland area has not been 
accepted by the owner thereof: Provided 
further, That upon any change in the own- 
ership of the land with respect to which 
such adverse finding was filed, the eligibility 
of such land for such financial or technical 
assistance shall be redetermined in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section.’” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
to amend the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act, as amended, to add a new 
section 16A to limit financial and technical 
assistance for drainage of certain wetlands.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
please explain the amendments. 

Mr. POAGE. This is the so-called 
wetlands bill which the House passed 
some time ago. The Senate amend- 
ments simply attempt to tighten up a 
little bit more on this. For instance 
they provide that if a man sells his land, 
the limitations or regulations shall not 
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apply to the new owner. Under the 
terms of the original bill, if the Secre- 
tary of the Interior found that the land 
was needed for the propagation of water- 
fowl, he would so certify and for 5 years 
the Secretary of Agriculture could not 
pay retirement benefits on that land 
which had been set aside. On the con- 
trary, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
seek to enter into an agreement or a 
lease proposition with the owner for the 
use of the land as a waterfowl refuge. 
The landowner is not compelled to sign, 
but for a period of 5 years he cannot 
draw the benefits. The Senate provides 
that if he sells the land, the new owner 
will not be bound by that decision and 
may proceed to acquire benefit payments 
immediately. I believe that is the most 
important change which the Senate 
makes in the House bill. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture unanimously voted 
to accept the Senate amendment; did 
they not? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, the House commit- 
tee voted unanimously on that. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw by reservation of objection. 

Mr. POAGE. The House committee 
is willing to take the language of the 
Senate amendments. We believe this 
language is good, but we believe that the 
language in Senate Report No. 1805 is 
misleading. 

The purpose of H.R. 8520 is to stop the 
practice of providing subsidy for the 
drainage of wet lands which in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of the Interior are 
needed for the preservation and conser- 
vation of waterfowl and related wildlife. 

Therefore the House Committee on 
Agriculture does not agree with the fol- 
lowing language contained in Senate Re- 
port No. 1805: 

If the purchase or lease of lands for which 
drainage assistance is requested cannot be 
consummated because the State Governor or 
appropriate State agency in accordance with 
Public Law 87-383 has denied approval of 
such acquisition, the Secretary of the Interior 
would be expected to notify the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the limitation should not 
be applicable so that the applicant would be 
free to obtain assistance without regard to 
the terms of this bill. 


H.R. 8520 provides for the Secretary of 
the Interior or the appropriate State 
agencies to make an offer to purchase 
or lease the wet lands in question within 
1 year after the application for drain- 
age assistance has been denied. 

The language in the Senate report is 
too broad in that it covers offers to lease 
as well as offers to purchase. 

The intent and purpose of H.R. 8520 
should not be thwarted by implying that 
the Governor of any State must approve 
the right to make an offer to lease. 
There should be no objection to a lease 
program because lands are not removed 
from the tax rolls and ownership remains 
in private hands. We also question, 
under the provisions of H.R. 8520, the 
authority of a Governor to veto the 
authority of the Secretary of the Interior 
to make a bona fide offer to purchase 
private lands. H.R. 8520 affects only 
specific wet lands for which Federal f- 
nancial or technical assistance for drain- 
age is sought. It does not restrict the 
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owner of such lands to finance the drain- 
age with his personal funds. 

The House committee wants it to be 
clearly understood that with passage of 
H.R. 8520, the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Interior shall proceed to carry 
out the provisions of the act in relation 
to a leasing program and the offer to 
the outright purchase of any land may 
be made by the Department of the In- 
terior to comply with the intent of H.R. 
8520. The consummation of any pur- 
chase may be determined by the Gover- 
nor of the State in which the lands are 
located, but certainly not an offer ta 
lease so far as H.R. 8520 is concerned. 

(Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased that the Senate 
has approved H.R. 8520, a bill that would 
end the federally subsidized drainage of 
wet lands valuable for waterfowl refuges 
in the prairie pothole regions of North 
and South Dakota and Minnesota. As 
you recall, this legislation was passed by 
the House during the Ist session of the 
87th Congress, 

The problem which this measure would 
solve is a pressing one. Currently, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture fur- 
nishes technical and financial assistance 
to farmers for drainage of wet lands un- 
der the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. At the same time, the Depart- 
ment of Interior is conducting a program 
for the acquisition of wet lands in order 
to save our dwindling duck population. 
Present requirements of the law do not 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
withhold cost-sharing assistance from 
drainage projects merely because they 
adversely affect wildlife. 

Here we have two programs which are 
operating at cross-purposes. Clearly, we 
must resolve this conflict of interest in 
order to prevent the taxpayers’ money 
from being wasted because two programs 
are working against each other. 

Mr. Speaker, since nonlegislative ef- 
forts to end the existing conflict between 
these two programs had proved to be 
fruitless, I had introduced H.R. 8520 in 
the House on August 7 of last year. 
Hearings were held 11 days later by the 
House Agriculture Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Conservation and Credit, and 
the full committee favorably reported 
the measure on September 1. It was 
passed by the House on September 12. 

Under the provisions of my bill, no 
contract for Federal drainage assistance 
can be entered into by the Secretary of 
Agriculture with a farm operator in 
North and South Dakota and Minnesota 
if the Secretary of Interior has deter- 
mined that wildlife preservation will be 
materially harmed by the proposed 
drainage project. 

The Interior Department has 90 days 
after an application for drainage assist- 
ance has been received to file an adverse 
finding. On land where drainage as- 
sistance is denied, the Interior Depart- 
ment or the State wildlife agency must 
make an offer to buy or lease the land as 
a waterfowl refuge within a year or the 
ban on Federal drainage assistance will 
be lifted. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Senate has amended 
H.R. 8520 to provide that the “veto” on 
drainage assistance will be terminated 
if no agreement is reached after 5 years 
of negotiation or if the ownership of the 
land changes. I feel that these are sound 
and workable amendments to safeguard 
the rights of the farmers involved. 

The amendment setting a 5-year limit 
on negotiations would protect farmers 
against undue delay in the lease or sale 
of their wet lands for waterfowl refuges. 
The other amendment would avoid legal 
complications if the land in question was 
put up for sale. As a lawyer, I am well 
aware of the difficulties involved in the 
transfer of property which has any kind 
of a lien against it. 

Last week, the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee approved the Senate amendments 
to H.R. 8520 and favorably reported the 
amended bill. Inasmuch as the Senate 
amendments improve rather than 
weaken the proposed legislation, I urge 
my colleagues in the House to accept 
these amendments and speed this legis- 
lation on its way to the White House. 

Mr. Speaker, since 1936, agricultural 
drainage has been responsible for de- 
stroying 5,602,241 acres of waterfowl wet 
lands in the prairie pothole region alone. 
Each year, about 3 percent of the re- 
maining wet lands are lost to federally 
subsidized drainage. 

Conservationists and sportsmen are 
rightly concerned over the recent report 
by the Interior Department which pre- 
dicts another drop in the production of 
waterfowl. The handwriting is on me 
wall. Immediate action is necessary if 
we are to save our continental flights of 
ducks and geese. 

In the pioneer days, the value of a duck 
was expressed in cents per pound, but 
today waterfowl values do not find true 
expression behind a dollar sign. They 
have recreational, social, and cultural 
values which make their meat values ap- 
pear almost inconsequential. 

Mr. Speaker, the necessity to meet the 
outdoor needs of our people now and in 
the future will in all likelihood be the 
sharpest and most consistent pressure 
on our land, water, and forests in the 
years ahead. It is our responsibility to 
see to it that there will be sufficient out- 
door recreational areas available to our 
increasing population so that our chil- 
dren and their children may enjoy the 
outdoor opportunities we have had. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1963 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
12711) making appropriations for sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
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of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I assume the gentle- 
5 Will take ample time to explain the 

ill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. I will say to the 
gentleman from Iowa, we will. We are 
all here and we will attempt to answer 
any questions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 2376) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12711) making appropriations for sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 3, 16, 17, 27, 34, 97, 105, 
and 107. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 9, 10, 18, 30, 56, 70, 82, 86, 90, 
91, 98, 100, 101, 108, and 118; and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$750,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro by said amend- 
ment insert “$75,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$13,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$7,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 89,150,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$79,564,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 385,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 84. 200,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 840,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by the amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: That to- 
tal costs of aviation medicine, including 
equipment, for the Federal Aviation Agency, 
whether provided in the foregoing appro- 
priation or elsewhere in this Act, shall not 
exceed $5,100,000 or include in excess of 
315 positions: Provided further,”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Meu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$125,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,475,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,250,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,200,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $20,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$14,486,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum by said amend- 
ment insert "$10,700,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$11,282,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$181,200,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$180,955,600"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 611,482,600“; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$997,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,311,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$288,800”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$5,505,200”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$836,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 62,178,300“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$518,700”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $2,254,300"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,605,400”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 8116, 900“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$455,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 6280, 200“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,225,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $3,447,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,470,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$318,200”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $27,114,900"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8390, 400“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$700,100”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$281,200”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$1,164,700"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$29,816,700"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert 85,342,800“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$305,900”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,444,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 83,310,700“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,187,200”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 866,932,100“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 66, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,022,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 67, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $308,700"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,503,200“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$754,300”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$469,300"; and the Senate agree 
to the same 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,482,300“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 75, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 62,565,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 76, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$860,900”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 77, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$9,257,700"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House 
recede from its ent to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$285,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$437,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,323,300"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,493,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,062,400”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “$7,716,800”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 84,664,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$27,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 88, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$40,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 813,500,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 94, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$11,400,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House 

_ recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$22,606,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
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‘amendment of the Senate numbered 102, and 


agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$2,897,878,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$776,237,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 104: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 104, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 626,250“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 106: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 106, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$322,500,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 110: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 110, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proj by 
said amendment insert “$30,500,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 111: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 111, 
and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum pro- 
posed by said amendment insert “$77,000,- 
000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$2,037,500”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$1,140,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 115, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum pro by 
said amendment insert “$1,150,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 117: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 117, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$10,400,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 7, 8, 12, 
28, 71, 72, 92, 93, 95, 96, 109, 113, 116, and 
119. 

ALBERT THOMAS, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


(except as to 16), 
Rost. S. KERR, 
GORDON ALLOTT 
(except as to No. 107), 
SALTONSTALL, 
Mitton R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12711) 
appropriations for sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, Cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report as to each of 
such amendments, namely: ; 


TITLE I 
Executive Office of the President 
Office of Emergency Planning 


Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $5,000,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $4,000,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 2: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate earmarking funds for 
research and studies, 

Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $5,000,000 
for civil and defense mobilization functions 
of Federal agencies as proposed by the House 
instead of $4,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 


Office of Science and Technology 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $750,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $700,000 
as proposed by the House and $850,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The Congress has 
laid down programs concerning the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the 
National Science Foundation, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and other agencies. 
The conferees respectfully submit to Dr. 
Wiesner, the Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology, that should it develop that 
any changes in these scientific programs 
should be brought about, that such changes 
be submitted for the approval and action 
of the Congress. 

Department of Defense 
Civil Defense, Department of Defense 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $75,000,- 
000 for operation and maintenance instead 
of $65,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$91,200,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6: Authorizes $13,500,000 
for matching grants for personnel and ad- 
ministrative expenses of State and local civil 
defense organizations instead of $12,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $17,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 7 and 8: Reported in 
disagreement. 

Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare 
Public Health Service 

Amendments Nos. 9, 10, and 11: Delete 
heading proposed by the House and insert 
heading proposed by the Senate; insert lan- 
guage relating to emergency health activities 
as proposed by the Senate; and appropriate 
$7,000,000 instead of $5,500,000 as proposed 
by the House and $8,500,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Independent offices 
Civil Aeronautics Board 

Amendment No. 12: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No, 13: Appropriates $9,150,- 
000 for salaries and expenses, instead of 
$8,900,000 as proposed by the House and 
$9,400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 14, 15, and 16: Appropri- 
ate $79,564,000 for payments to air carriers 
instead of $71,900,000 as proposed by the 
House and $87,228,000 as proposed by the 
Senate; authorize $5,000,000 for subsidy for 
helicopter operations instead of $4,975,000 as 
proposed by the House and $10,000,000 as 
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proposed by the Senate; and delete language 
proposed by the Senate relating to helicopter 
operations in any one area. The conferees 
agree that the subsidies for helicopters 
should be ended shortly—that this service 
should either be made self-supporting or con- 
cluded. It is recommended that the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress give their 
earnest consideration to this problem in 
1963. 
Civil Service Commission 


Amendment No, 17: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate to derive $3,153,000 for 
salaries and expenses from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund. 

Amendment No. 18: Deletes item for pay- 
ment to the civil service retirement and dis- 
ability fund as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $4,200,- 
000 for Government payment for annuitants, 
employees health benefits fund, instead of 
$3,000,000 as proposed by the House and $5,- 
400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Federal Aviation Agency 


Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $480,- 
000,000 for operations instead of $463,400,000 
as proposed by the House and $488,400,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 21: Restores language 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate amended to limit total costs of avia- 
tion medicine to $5,100,000 and 315 positions 
instead of $4,920,000 and 304 positions as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $125,- 
000,000 for facilities and equipment instead 
of $120,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$130,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $3,475,- 
000 for operation and maintenance of Wash- 
ington National Airport instead of $3,225,000 
as proposed by the House and $3,725,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 24: Appropriates $3,250,- 
000 for operation and maintenance of Dulles 
International Airport instead of $3,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $3,500,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 25: Appropriates $3,200,- 
000 for construction and development of Dul- 
les International Airport instead of $3,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $3,400,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $20,000,- 
000 for civil supersonic aircraft develop- 
ment, instead of $15,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $25,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 27: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate relating to concession 
agreements at Washington National and Dul- 
les International Airports. The conferees are 
agreed there is some merit to the Senate 
language but that the legislative committee 
should consider the subject. 

Federal Communications Commission 

Amendment No. 28: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 29: Appropriates $14,486,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$14,355,000 as proposed by the House and 
$14,617,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 30 and 31: Appropriate 
$10,700,000 for salaries and expenses instead 
of $9,946,500 as proposed by the House and 
$11,100,000 as proposed by the Senate, and 
delete language earmarking not to exceed 
$10,000 for special counsel as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Federal Trade Commission 

Amendment No. 32: Appropriates $11,282,- 
500 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$10,720,000 as proposed by the House and 
$11,845,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

General Services Administration 

Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $181,- 
200,000 for operating expenses of the Public 
Buildings Service instead of $175,000,000 as 
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proposed by the House and $187,400,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees are concerned by the rising 
costs of rents and are agreed that better 
control should be exercised over acquisition 
of new space which presently in the first 
year is financed in agency budgets and by 
this appropriation thereafter. The language 
in the bill authorizing such transfers or 
reimbursements to the General Services 
Administration for new space should be 
modified or deleted next year to give better 
control over such acquisition. 

Amendment No. 34: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate relating to fallout shel- 
ters. 

Amendment No. 35: Appropriates $180,- 
955,600 for construction of public buildings 
projects instead of $155,325,000 as proposed 
by the House and $193,066,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 36: Authorizes $11,482,600 
for the project at Juneau, Alaska, instead of 
$11,240,900 as proposed by the House and 
$12,290,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 37: Authorizes $997,500 
for the project at Nogales, Ariz., instead of 
$976,500 as proposed by the House and 
$1,050,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 38: Authorizes $1,311,000 
for the project at Bakersfield, Calif., instead 
of $1,283,400 as proposed by the House and 
$1,444,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 39: Authorizes $288,800 
for the project at Calexico, Calif., instead of 
$282,700 as proposed by the House and 
$304,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 40: Authorizes $5,505,200 
for the project at Denver, Colo., instead of 
$4,325,000 as proposed by the House and 
$5,931,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 41: Authorizes $836,000 
for the project at Wallingford, Conn., instead 
of $818,400 as proposed by the House and 
$928,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 42: Authorizes $2,178,300 
for the project at Gainesville, Fla., instead of 
$2,132,500 as proposed by the House and 
$2,376,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 43: Authorizes $518,700 
for the project at Marianna, Fla., instead of 
$507,800 as proposed by the House and 
$582,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 44: Authorizes $2,254,300 
for the project at Tampa, Fla., instead of 
$2,206,900 as proposed by the House and 
$2,457,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 45: Authorizes $3,605,400 
for the project at Macon, Ga., instead of 
$3,534,800 as proposed by the House and 
$3,641,800 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 46: Authorizes $116,800 for 
the project at Porthill, Idaho, instead of 
$114,400 as proposed by the House and $123,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 47: Authorizes $455,000 
for the project at Seymour, Ind., instead of 
$445,500 as proposed by the House and $514,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 48: Authorizes $280,200 
for the project at Owensboro, Ky., instead of 
$274,300 as proposed by the House and $295,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 49: Authorizes $1,225,500 
for the Federal office building at New 
Orleans, La., instead of $1,199,700 as proposed 
by the House and $1,290,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 50: Authorizes $3,447,500 
for the post office and courthouse at New 
Orleans, La., instead of $3,375,000 as proposed 
by the House and $3,629,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 51: Authorizes $2,470,000 
for the project at Augusta, Maine, instead 
of $2,418,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,686,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 52: Authorizes $318,200 
for the project at Houlton, Maine, instead of 
$311,500 as proposed by the House and $335,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 53: Authorizes $27,114,900 
for the project at Boston, Mass., instead of 
$26,544,100 as proposed by the House and 
$28,893,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 54: Authorizes $390,400 
for the project at Webster, Mass., instead of 
$382,200 as proposed by the House and $429,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 55: Authorizes $700,100 
for the project at Grand Rapids, Mich., in- 
stead of $685,400 as proposed by the House 
and $737,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 56: Deletes $251,100 au- 
thorization proposed by the House for the 
project at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., as proposed 
by the Senate. This project is being financed 
from construction savings from other proj- 
ects. 

Amendment No. 57: Authorizes $281,200 
for the project at Pigeon River, Minn., in- 
stead of $275,300 as proposed by the House 
and $296,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 58: Authorizes $1,164,700 
for the project at Clarksdale, Miss., instead 
of $1,140,200 as proposed by the House and 
$1,285,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 59: Authorizes $29,816,- 
700 for the project at Kansas City, Mo., in- 
stead of $29,189,000 as proposed by the House 
and $31,781,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 60: Authorizes $5,342,800 
for the project at Billings, Mont., instead of 
$5,756,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 61: Authorizes $305,900 
for the project at Grand Island, Nebr., in- 
stead of $299,500 as proposed by the House 
and $322,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 62: Authorizes $1,444,000 
for the project at North Platte, Nebr., instead 
of $1,413,600 as proposed by the House and 
$1,588,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 63: Authorizes $3,310,700 
for the project at Reno, Nev., instead of 
$3,241,000 as proposed by the House and 
$3,590,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 64: Authorizes $3,187,200 
for the project at Concord, N.H., instead of 
$3,120,100 as proposed by the House and 
$3,459,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 65: Authorizes $6,932,100 
for the project at Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
instead of $6,786,200 as proposed by the 
House and $7,450,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 66: Authorizes $2,022,500 
for the project at Fayetteville, N.C., instead 
of $1,980,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,209,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 67: Authorizes $308,700 
for the project at Grand Forks, N. Dak., in- 
stead of $302,200 as proposed by the House 
and $325,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 68: Authorizes $2,503,200 
for the project at Canton, Ohio, instead of 
$2,450,500 as proposed by the House and 
$2,722,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 69: Authorizes $754,300 
for the project at Oklahoma City, Okla., in- 
stead of $738,400 as proposed by the House 
and $794,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 70: Inserts word as pro- 
posed by the Senate, 

Amendments Nos. 71 and 72: Reported in 
disagreement. 

Amendment No. 73: Authorizes $469,300 
for the project at Westerly, R.I. instead of 
$459,400 as proposed by the House and 
$527,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 74: Authorizes $2,482,300 
for the project at Pierre, S. Dak., instead of 
$2,430,100 as proposed by the House and 
$2,699,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 75: Authorizes $2,565,000 
for the project at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., in- 
stead of $2,511,000 as proposed by the House 
and $2,788,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 76: Authorizes $860,900 
for the project at Winchester, Tenn., instead 
of $847,200 as proposed by the House and 
$956,200 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 77: Authorizes $9,257,700 
for the project at Austin, Tex., instead of 
$9,062,800 as proposed by the House and 
$9,909,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 78: Authorizes $285,000 
for the border station at Del Rio, Tex., in- 
stead of $279,000 as proposed by the House 
and $300,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 79: Authorizes $437,000 
for the border patrol sector headquarters at 
Del Rio, Tex., instead of $427,800 as proposed 
by the House and $460,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 80: Authorizes $1,323.300 
for the project at Houston, Tex., instead of 
$1,295,500 as proposed by the House and 
$1,393,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 81: Authorizes $4,493,500 
for the project at Ogden, Utah, instead of 
$4,398,900 as proposed by the House and 
$4,853,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 82: Authorizes an addi- 
tional $509,000 for the project at Montpelier, 
Vt., as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 83: Authorizes $2,062,400 
for the project at Charlottesville, Va., instead 
of $2,019,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,251,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 84: Authorizes $7,716,800 
for the project at Richland, Wash., instead 
of $8,287,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 85: Authorizes $4,664,500 
for the project at Cheyenne, Wyo., instead 
of $4,566,300 as proposed by the House and 
$5,034,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 86: Authorizes $6,500,000 
as proposed by the Senate to initiate con- 
struction of the project at Baltimore, Md. 
Funds approved are on the basis of a total 
improvement cost of $19,378,100. 

Amendment No. 87: Appropriates $27,- 
500,000 for sites and expenses of public 
buildings projects instead of $16,500,000 as 
proposed by the House and $29,354,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The amount ap- 
proved by the conferees is for the projects as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 88: Appropriates $40,- 
500,000 for operating expenses of the Federal 
Supply Service instead of $40,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $41,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 89: Appropriates $13,- 
500,000 for increasing the capital of the 
general supply fund instead of $10,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $17,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 90: Appropriates $14,- 
000,000 for operating expenses of the National 
Archives and Records Service as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $14,050,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 91: Deletes House lan- 
guage as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 92: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 93: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 94: Authorizes $11,400,000 
for administrative operations instead of $11,- 
100,000 as proposed by the House and $12,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 95: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 96: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 97: Restores House lan- 
guage relating to lease construction agree- 
ments. The conferees are agreed on the 
merit of the amendment and recommend 
that the legislative committees give lease 
construction further study. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Amendment No. 98: Deletes House lan- 
guage relating to administrative expenses 
for housing for the elderly as proposed by 
the Senate. 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Amendment No. 99: Appropriates $22,606,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
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$22,187,500 as proposėd by the House and 
$23,025,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 100: Authorizes $1,753,700 
for railroad safety activities as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $1,718,300 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 101: Authorizes $1,170,800 
for locomotive inspection activities as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $1,147,000 as 
proposed by the House. 


National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 

Amendment No, 102: Appropriates $2,897,- 
878,000 for research, development, and opera- 
tion instead of $2,877,878,000 as proposed by 
the House and $2,917,878,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 103: Appropriates $776,- 
237,000 for construction of facilities instead 
of $766,237,000 as proposed by the House and 
$786,237,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 104: Authorizes $26,250 
for scientific consultations, etc., instead of 
$17,500 as proposed by the House and $35,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

National Capital Housing Authority 

Amendment No, 105: Restores House lan- 
guage appropriating $40,000 for operation 
and maintenance of properties. 

National Science Foundation 

Amendment No. 106: Appropriates $322,- 
500,000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$310,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$335,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 107: Deletes the Senate 
proposal relating to the Mohole project. 

Selective Service System 

Amendment No. 108: Appropriates $37,- 
585,000 for salaries and expenses as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $37,085,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Veterans’ Administration 

Amendment No. 109: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 110: Appropriates $30,500,- 
000 for medical and prosthetic research in- 
stead of $28,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $33,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 111: Appropriates $77,000,- 
000 for construction of hospital and domi- 
ciliary facilities instead of $75,500,000 as 
proposed by the House and $78,500,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE II—CORPORATIONS 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

Amendment No. 112: Authorizes $2,037,500 
for administrative expenses instead of 
$2,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,075,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 113: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 114: Authorizes $1,140,000 
for administrative expenses, Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation instead of 
$1,080,000 as proposed by the House and 
$1,200,000 as proposed by the Senate, 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 


Amendment No, 115: Authorizes $1,150,000 
for administrative expenses, Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, Public Facility Loans, instead of 
$1,100,000 as proposed by the House and 
$1,200,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 116: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 117: Authorizes $10,400,000 
for administrative expenses, Federal Housing 
Administration instead of $9,500,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $10,800,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 118: Authorizes $67,500,- 
000 for nonadministrative expenses of Fed- 
eral Housing Administration as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $62,000,000 as proposed 
by the House, 
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TITLE III—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Amendment No. 119: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. THOMAS (during the reading of 
the statement). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the statement be dispensed 
with and I will attempt to explain it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, certain- 
ly, the House is entitled to all the infor- 
mation it needs and wants. The con- 
ferees are here and the members of the 
subcommittee are here and we will do 
our best to give you all the information 
we have, and we will all try to answer 
any questions together. 

Let me give you a broad outline at this 
time. When the bill left the House, it 
covered some 26 or 27 agencies. It car- 
ried in round figures, $11,501,141,000. 
That was a reduction, again in round 
figures, of $1,059 million below the budg- 
et estimate. So that is a pretty healthy 
cut. The bill went over to the other 
body. The other body did not increase it 
very materially. This is about the first 
time they have not upped the House bill 
considerably, but the other body added 
only $300 million. I for one want to 
commend them. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Since when has $300 
million become “only $300 million”? 

Mr. THOMAS. Only $300 million out 
of $11 billion. I really felt the other 
body would come up with a billion. Of 
course, $300 million is a considerable 
amount of money, certainly. 

We go into conference with the other 
body and we come back with the res- 
toration of about $100 million. So they 
raised it about $200 million. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly, to a mem- 
ber of the committee who certainly did 
a wonderful job. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The gentleman 
from Texas in response to the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Iowa pointed out 
that the Senate, the other body, in- 
creased the independent offices appro- 
priation bill by $300 million. In confer- 
ence the bill finally comes back here $197 
million, or nearly $200 million less than 
the Senate bill. So we do not want to 
leave the impression that the Senate 
raise of $300 million stayed there; in 
other words, it is $200 million less than 
the Senate appropriated, and it is $102 
million, as I understand, over the origi- 
nal figure of the House. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well said, may I say 
to the gentleman from New York, and 
thank him for his valuable contribution. 

We are bringing back here 119 items 
in disagreement, but in truth and in 
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fact only 3 items are in disagree- 
ment; the others are in technical dis- 
agreement; therefore, we have 105 of 
these items where there is not even 
technical disagreement. So we will ask 
the House to approve the conference re- 
port. There are 14 items in technical 
disagreement, but in actual disagree- 
ment there are only 3; and may I say 
I do not think there is anything in here 
that is going to give anybody much con- 
cern except one item, and I must point 
it out to you. That is the item on fall- 
out shelters. I have been advised that 
one of our colleagues wanted to express 
himself on this matter, and certainly 
we are going to give him plenty of time 
to go into it and answer his objections. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. There are considerably 
more than a hundred amendments to 
this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. One hundred and 
nineteen. 

Mr. GROSS. I scrutinized them to 
some extent and I could not find more 
than one or two where the amount was 
reduced after it went over to the other 
peg sometimes known as the upping 


dy. 

Mr. THOMAS. The other body made 
a fine record this time; they did not re- 
store all the budget estimates. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: The language which 
the gentleman from Iowa struck out on a 
point of order as being legislation on an 
&ppropriation bill, is that restored to this 
billin any way? What was done in that 
respect? 

Mr. THOMAS. I cannot say “in any 
way,” but the language stricken from 
the House bill on a point of order made 
by the gentleman from Iowa was not 
reinserted verbatim by any means. 

Mr. GROSS. But you did not go to 
conference and seek power that was 
denied by any point of order on the 
original appropriation bill to take over 
certain property in the District of Co- 
lumbia, did you? 

Mr. THOMAS. Referring specifically 
to the property in the District of Co- 
lumbia, there is nothing in the language 
of the amendment brought back in tech- 
nical disagreement that will affect that 
one iota. In other words, the decision 
of the court will control. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Independent Offices Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, I should like to bring to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House a very significant step which was 
taken by the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations in reporting out the inde- 
pendent offices appropriations bill 2 
weeks ago, 

The Senate committee directed the 
CAB to take immediate action to bring 
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about a reduction in the subsidies paid 
to local service airlines through en- 
couraging the use of modern, more effi- 
cient aircraft. 

For many years, members of our com- 
mittee have viewed with growing concern 
the rapidly rising subsidies paid an- 
nually to support otherwise unprofitable 
regional air operations. This year our 
committee even invited operators of local 
service airlines to testify before us. Fur- 
ther, our committee made a very sub- 
stantial cut in the subsidy appropriation 
to the CAB. 

We have on a number of occasions ex- 
pressed our displeasure at the steadily 
mounting subsidy burden which must be 
borne by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
In fiscal year 1954, subsidies were $18.4 
million; in 1958, the total had risen to 
$32.7 million, and in this year’s bill, we 
ultimately appropriated in excess of $80 
million. 

It is as obvious to the CAB as it is to 
the Congress that steps are urgently 
needed to reverse this trend. It is im- 
perative that we encourage local service 
airlines to operate more efficiently and 
economically to provide essential service 
with maximum safety but with a mini- 
mum burden on the Federal Treasury. 

Most civil aviation authorities agree 
that one of the basic causes for increas- 
ing subsidies is the lack of suitable mod- 
ern equipment, specifically designed for 
regional air carrier operations. Many 
local service carriers still use the DC-3. 
While it was once ideally suited for local 
service operations, no new DC-3’s have 
been built since the immediate postwar 
period and there are few in service to- 
day which are not almost totally obso- 
lete. Operating costs have increased in 
direct relation to the age of the air- 
craft. 

Lack of suitable equipment for local 
carrier operation has prompted many 
Members of Congress to advocate a fed- 
erally sponsored research and develop- 
ment program, specifically to find a 
replacement for the DC-3. Such a pro- 
posal would involve vast expenditures by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

As an alternative to this expensive re- 
search and development program, it has 
been proposed that the CAB should un- 
dertake a demonstration program in co- 
operation with local service airlines to 
experiment on typical routes under 
typical operating conditions with modern 
aircraft not now in use on local service 
airlines. 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions recognized the desirability of de- 
veloping an aircraft which would meet 
the demanding requirements of local 
service operation. The committee 
recommended that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board undertake a pilot project at 
once in order to determine whether cur- 
rently available aircraft would be suit- 
able for local service operation and if 
so to what extent subsidies could be re- 
duced through more economical and 
more efficient operation. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have reprinted at this 
point in my remarks the language 
adopted by the Senate committee: 

The committee commends the efforts of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, as well as the 
Federal Aviation Agency, to encourage the 
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development of more modern and efficient 
short-haul aircraft for use by local service 
carriers, It is generally recognized that an 
important cause of the present subsidy level 
is the lack of suitable equipment. The com- 
mittee feels, however, that adequate atten- 
tion has not been given to possible reduc- 
tion in subsidies by the use of more modern 
aircraft which are already available. 

The committee recommends that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board develop a program for the 
lease or purchase of a limited number of any 
aircraft which appear to offer greater econ- 
omy of operation than older aircraft cur- 
rently in use, and that such aircraft be pro- 
vided to local service carriers under suitable 
arrangements for experimental use. Op- 
eration of aircraft by carriers over repre- 
sentative route segments under typical op- 
erating conditions could provide the data 
needed to permit an accurate evaluation by 
local service carrier management of the ex- 
tent to which currently available equipment 
might produce significant cost savings. It 
would also permit the responsible Govern- 
ment agencies to evaluate the comparative 
advantages of further development of this 
type of aircraft as against the immediate 
availability of aircraft already in production. 


Certainly before any costly research 
and development program is undertaken, 
the use of modern aircraft in local air- 
lines should be thoroughly explored. 
The Senate committee should be con- 
gratulated for incorporating this lan- 
guage in its report. Those of us on the 
committee who have been deeply con- 
cerned with the steadily rising annual 
subsidy payments will certainly await 
with great interest the findings of the 
CAB in the study program which it has 
now been directed to undertake. The 
introduction of modern equipment in 
local airline operation may well provide 
one major answer to the subsidy prob- 
em. 

It is my hope that CAB will proceed 
expeditiously with this program so that 
it may report its findings to our com- 
mittee when the next subsidy request is 
before us. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the first amendment in 
disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 7: On page 4, strike 
lines 5 to 8, inclusive. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomas moves that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 7. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 8: On page 5, line 
10, after “shelters”, insert: “(except for fall- 
out shelters resulting from minor modifica- 
tions to design, construction, or building 
equipment, at a cost not to exceed $5,000 
in any one facility, which provides fallout 
shelter space primarily serving the normal 
peacetime purposes of the facility)”. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House insist 
upon its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 8. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 12: Page 6, line 
9, after basis; “, insert “not to exceed $1,000 
for official reception and representation ex- 
penses.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 12 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I want- 
ed to yield such time as he might desire 
to the gentleman from Illinois, but I for- 
got it and I humbly apologize. I now 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THomas] who is chairman of 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Subcommittee, will today seek instruc- 
tions from the House with respect to 
certain unresolved differences between 
the House and Senate conferees on H.R. 
12711. 

I would like to state my own views with 
respect to one item in controversy be- 
tween the two Houses, an item relating 
to the civil defense program. 

The President has asked the Congress 
to recognize the importance of expand- 
ing and making more effective civil de- 
fense measures for the protection of our 
people. He has stated in a recent letter 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, and to other com- 
mittee chairmen in both Houses, that he 
views civil defense as an integral part 
of our national defense, and that the 
first step in this direction should be to 
take inventory of the shielding from 
radiation which we already have and to 
bring it into use. 

There is pending before the Armed 
Services Committee legislation which 
would authorize Federal financing of 
fallout shelter construction. It has been 
the gentleman from Georgia’s [Mr. VIN- 
son] view, and one in which I concur, 
that no action should be taken on a na- 
tionwide program of new construction of 
shelters at this time. On the other 
hand, we believe that the current phase 
of the President’s civil defense program 
is sensible and should be supported with 
adequate funds. The Defense Depart- 
ment is proceeding rapidly to identify 
and bring into use a large amount of 
shielding from fallout radiation which 
already exists in buildings and under- 
ground structures throughout the coun- 
try—enough for about one-third of the 
population. 

Last year the House appropriated 
$152 million for the survey, marking, and 
stocking of already existing shelter 
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spaces. But this amount is not sufficient 
to do the job and $56 million more has 
been requested this year by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to complete this very 
important work. 

I think it is important that these funds 
be provided so that we will have a com- 
plete inventory of existing shelter space, 
so that it will be stocked and ready for 
use for the potential protection of tens 
of millions of people, and so that this 
country can develop some realistic ex- 
perience in organizing communities to 
use shelter systems before we decide 
whether to spend a lot of money build- 
ing shelters. 

The gentleman from Georgia, Chair- 
man Vinson, has had some correspond- 
ence with the President with respect to 
this matter and while the chairman of 
my committee has stated that he does 
not believe that action should be taken 
toward the construction of new shelters 
at this time, he did say to the President 
in a letter dated August 8, 1962, that he 
felt that the first part of the program— 
which is the part which will cost an ad- 
ditional $56 million—should go forward 
at this time. I quote from his letter: 

I feel that the first part of the program, 
the survey, should be completed. 


The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] indicated in his letter that a 
great deal of knowledge would be gained 
from the completion of this survey and 
the marking and stocking of these exist- 
ing spaces. This information and ex- 
perience would then permit a proper as- 
sessment of how we should proceed with 
respect to the shelter incentive pro- 
gram—that is, actual construction of 
shelter space in nonprofit institutions— 
in the future. 

In my view, it would be a serious mis- 
take for this House to cut off the funds 
needed for the successful completion of 
this undertaking. It would be hard to 
justify the refusal on the part of the 
Federal Government to finance shelter 
space which can be brought into use at 
a cost of $3.50 per person per shelter— 
particularly after the Federal Govern- 
ment has done most of the work and led 
State and local governments into par- 
ticipating in the effort. 

I recommend that the House, in all 
logic and good sense, instruct its con- 
ferees to recede on funds requested to 
complete the survey and marking and 
stocking of existing shelters and thereby 
permit the Senate figure to stand and 
this very important step in our civil de- 
fense program to be completed. 

Specifically, I urge that the House in- 
struct the conferees to accept the $56 
million approved by the Senate and per- 
mit the survey to be completed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, section 2 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 
as amended, expresses in unequivocal 
language the policy and intent of the 
Congress to provide a system of civil de- 
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fense for the protection of life and prop- 
erty in these United States from attack 
with responsibility therefor to be vested 
jointly in the Federal Government and 
the several States and their political sub- 
divisions. The Federal Government is to 
provide the necessary direction, coordi- 
nation and guidance for such a system 
and shall provide necessary assistance as 
authorized by the act. 

In 1961, the Senate and Congress, in 
effect reaffirmed this policy and again 
recognized the National Government re- 
sponsibilities for civil defense measures 
by endorsing and enacting into law a 
budget which contained an appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1962 of $93 million 
for the purpose of identifying and mark- 
ing shelter spaces in existing buildings 
and structures. In addition, a sum of 
$58.8 million was voted for the purpose 
of stocking 30 million of the 50 million 
shelter spaces which were expected to be 
identified in the survey. 

At this point it might be well to state 
that by revising survey techniques to 
permit greater use of automatic data 
processing, the cost estimate of the iden- 
tification and marking portion of the 
program was reduced to approximately 
$68 million although more than 60 mil- 
lion shelter spaces were located by the 
survey. Economy in the survey opera- 
tions has made it possible to undertake 
procurement of supplies sufficient to pro- 
vide balanced provisions for 37 million 
shelter spaces from fiscal year 1962 
funds. 

The objective of the national shelter 
program is to develop adequate shelter 
space for every person in the United 
States by 1967. In order to assure the 
success of such an ambitious task it has 
been necessary to call upon the States 
and their local political subdivisions to 
participate in and contribute to the pro- 
gram. In addition to their normal on- 
going work in civil defense they have 
been given the responsibilities of first, 
securing from building owners agree- 
ments for the use of space as public 
shelter; second, receiving and delivering 
federally procured survival supplies in 
the shelters; third, certifying to the 
necessity of shelter spaces at the loca- 
tions concerned; fourth, making avail- 
able technical information and guidance 
to building owners developing shelter 
spaces; fifth, assisting in monitoring 
shelter construction and shelter sup- 
plies to protect the public from fraudu- 
lent operations; sixth, developing shelter 
management plans; seventh, training a 
large number of people as shelter man- 
agers and shelter staff personnel such 
as communicators and radiological mon- 
itors; and eighth, undertaking a stepped- 
up public information and education 
program to prepare their citizens to 
make effective use of the available shel- 
ters. 

As a result local governments have in- 
creased their staffs and have geared up 
their operational capabilities to cope 
with these additional responsibilities 
which they have ungrudgingly accepted 
and assumed. They are prepared to 
carry out their part of the avowed con- 
gressional policy and intent. The impor- 
tance in carrying out the national fall- 
out shelter program and related civil 
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defense operations cannot be discounted 
nor overemphasized. They are the Fed- 
eral Government’s local agents and 
community leaders. Their assistance is 
sorely needed to assure the success of 
any shelter program. 

To provide leadership to the entire 
national shelter program, it is necessary 
that the Federal Government do as it is 
asking others to do. It is essential that 
the Congress provide the means at the 
Federal level for adequate protection of 
the American people in the event of a 
nuclear holocaust. 

The national shelter program is based 
on the premise that, in the event of a 
nuclear attack upon this country, fallout 
shelters would offer the most practical 
nonmilitary defense measure for the 
protection of the greatest number of 
people. Shelter space required to protect 
the population from the effects of nu- 
clear fallout are being located and iden- 
tified by the current shelter survey pro- 
gram inaugurated during fiscal year 
1962. It is essential that adequate pro- 
vision be made for the continuing identi- 
fication and addition of suitable shelter 
spaces brought into being by new con- 
struction or the modification of existing 
buildings, and for the deletion of those 
shelter spaces located in buildings which 
have been destroyed, razed or for some 
reason withdrawn from the shelter pro- 
gram since the initial survey was com- 
pleted. Unless this inventory is kept 
current it will deteriorate in value and 
eventually become obsolete and unusable, 
thus resulting in an almost complete 
waste of the Federal funds already spent 
on the survey since it would not provide 
an up-to-date list of licensed, marked, 
and provisioned shelters ready for use 
in an emergency. 

Funds requested in the Department of 
Defense budget for fiscal year 1963 
would meet the supervisory costs of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks to administer the con- 
tracts with architect and engineering 
firms awarded in fiscal year 1962 to com- 
plete the initial survey. Such funds 
would also provide for continuing the 
survey of new construction including the 
identification and marking of an esti- 
mated additional 4 million shelter spaces 
during fiscal year 1963. A total of $8 
million was asked for these purposes. 

During an emergency shelter space 
would have to be occupied for periods 
ranging from a few days to 2 weeks de- 
pending on the concentration of fallout 
in a particular area. Needed supplies 
and equipment must therefore be stored 
in the shelter areas in advance in order 
to be available for immediate use. It 
would not be possible to locate such sup- 
plies and move them to shelters in the 
short period of time following an alert. 
Without such provisioning available 
er space could not be effectively 
us 


Funds were requested and appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1962 to provision 30 
million spaces. As I have stated before, 
economies in the survey made it possible 
to undertake procurement of supplies for 
37 million spaces from fiscal year 1962 
funds. Funds requested in the 1963 
budget would permit stocking with bal- 
anced stocks of an additional 22 million 
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spaces for a total of 59 mil.icn spaces 
from fiscal years 1962 and 1963 funds. 
Allowing for the unavailability of a small, 
but as yet unknown, part of the surveyed 
space, funds in an amount of $48 million 
were asked for fiscal year 1963 to provi- 
sion these anticipated available spaces. 

In neither instance were funds re- 
quested for the introduction of any new 
programs. Funds requested were for the 
continuation of programs authorized or 
established during fiscal year 1962 or 
prior years. 

Our recent House action eliminated 
these funds—totaling $56 million—from 
the departmental appropriation, 

Now what will be some of the effects 
of our fiscal surgery on the budgetary 
requests? 

First. The national fallout shelter sur- 
vey would have to be brought to a close 
and obligations incurred for continuing 
essential operations under authority of 
the continuing resolution would have to 
be absorbed in appropriations made for 
other essential ongoing programs which 
would seriously impair the efficacy of 
such other programs, 

Second. The results of the survey, al- 
ready completed at the cost of several 
millions of dollars, would eventually be- 
come obsolete and worthless for all prac- 
tical shelter purposes. 

Third. Funds necessary for transport- 
ing, receiving, and warehousing shelter 
supplies already under procurement in 
Government-owned warehouses, and for 
distributing these supplies to local gov- 
ernments for placement in available 
shelters would be denied. 

Fourth. The procurement of addi- 
tional supplies for provisioning of 22 
million shelter spaces which have al- 
ready been identified would be delayed 
for at least 1 year. 

Fifth. The orderly procurement proc- 
ess now underway would be interrupted, 
resulting in the conversion of production 
lines to other items after delivery of pro- 
curement started in fiscal year 1962, with 
a consequent increase in future procure- 
ment costs to provide for reestablish- 
ment of lines for producing these same 
shelter provisions. 

Sixth. Transportation costs for cer- 
tain items could not be provided. 

Seventh. The anticipation of an in- 
terruption of shelter supplies can be ex- 
pected to deter local governments from 
assuming responsibility for obtaining the 
participation of building owners in the 
program and the installation of supplies 
in the shelter areas. 

I sincerely urge the House to restore 
the needed funds for our modest civil 
defense program. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 28: On page 16, 
line 14, insert “not to exceed $500 for of- 
ficial reception and representation expenses, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 


a motion, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Tuomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 28 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 71: On page 23, 
line 9, insert the following: “and court- 
house, —”. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Thomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 71 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 23, line 10, strike out “$7,281,900” 
and insert “$9,588,000”. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 72 and concur therein 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment insert 
“$8,958,500”, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 92: On page 28, 
line 15, insert “except as otherwise provided 
herein: Provided further, That during the 
current fiscal year materials in the inventory 
maintained under the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, and, after com- 
pliance with the disposal requirements of 
section 3(e) of the Strategic and Criticai 
Materials Stock Piling Act, excess materials 
in the national stockpile established pursu- 
ant to that Act, shall be available, without 
reimbursement, for transfer at fair market 
value to contractors as payment for expenses 
of refining, processing, or otherwise bene- 
ficiating materials, pursuant to section 3(c) 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act, into a form best suitable for 
stockpiling.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 92 and concur therein 
with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment and 
also include the matter proposed. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 93: On page 29, 
line 6, insert “: Provided, That not to exceed 
$500 shall be available for reception and rep- 
resentation expenses.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 93 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 95: On page 31, 
line 7, insert “Appropriations to the General 
Services Administration under the heading 
“Construction, Public Buildings Projects” 
made in this Act shall be available, subject 
to the provisions of the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959 for (1) acquisition of buildings 
and sites thereof by purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, including prepayment of pur- 
chase contracts (2) extension or conversion 
of Government-owned buildings, and (3) 
construction of new buildings, in addition to 
those set forth under that appropriation.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Thomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 95 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: Before the 
period add the following: “: Provided, That 
nothing herein shall authorize an expendi- 
ture of funds for acquisition, extension or 
conversion, or construction without the ap- 
proval of the Committees on Appropriations 
of the Senate and House of Representatives.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 96: On page 31, 
line 16, insert “Expenditures heretofore made 
pursuant to contract or stipulation from, 
and unexpended obligations heretofore in- 
curred against, appropriations under the 
heading “Construction, Public Buildings 
Projects” in prior Appropriation Acts for the 

purposes specified in the preceding para- 
graph are hereby ratified.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 96 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment 
insert “Expenditures heretofore made pur- 
suant to contract or stipulation from, and 
unexpended obligations heretofore incurred 
against, appropriations under the heading 
‘Construction, Public Buildings Projects’ in 
prior Appropriation Acts for the purpose of 
acquisition of buildings and sites thereof by 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, in- 
cluding prepayment of purchase contracts, 
are hereby ratified.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 109: Page 42, line 
23, insert not to exceed $1,000 for official re- 
ception and representation expenses; reim- 
bursement of the Department of the Army 
for the services of the officer assigned to the 
Veterans Administration to serve as Assistant 
Deputy Administrator;“. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 109 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 118: Page 52, line 
3, insert: Provided further, That not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 shall be available for official re- 
ception and representation expenses: 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 113 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No, 116: page 55, line 

17, insert: 

“LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND NONAD- 
MINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATOR, HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 
“Not to exceed $850,000 of funds in revoly- 

ing fund established pursuant to section 202 

of the Housing Act of 1959, as amended (12 

U.S.C. 1701q et seq.), shall be available for 

administrative and nonadministrative ex- 

penses, but this amount shall be exclusive 
of payment for services and facilities of the 

Federal National Mortgage Association, the 

Federal Reserve banks or any member there- 

of, the Federal home-loan banks and any 

insured bank within the meaning of the Act 
creating the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration (Act of August 23, 1935, as amend- 
ed (12 U.S.C, 264)) which has been desig- 

nated by the Secretary of the Treasury as a 

depository of public money of the United 

States.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THOMAS moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 116 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert 
“$725,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 119: Page 61, line 
4, insert “(except for fallout shelters re- 
sulting from minor modifications to 
construction, or building equipment, at a 
cost not to exceed $5,000 in any one facility, 
which provides fallout shelter space pri- 
marily serving the normal peacetime pur- 
poses of the facility)”. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, THOMAS moves that the House insist 


upon its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 119. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


HOUSE PROCEDURES 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record discussing procedures. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is very disturbing to 
Members to have important bills coming 
onto the floor of the House under unani- 
mous-consent requests and by suspen- 
sion of the rules which do not permit 
orderly or full explanation, discussion, 
and debate, particularly when it is ob- 
vious that many of these bills have been 
considered by the committees to which 
they have been referred in some 
instances months ago and that the 
House has had a remarkably light load 
for Committee of the Whole action 
under properly considered and adopted 
rules. 

The bill which created this ruckus, 
H.R. 12653, raised the amount that could 
be borrowed under the Farmers Home 
Administration from $150 million to $200 
million. The original bill was to increase 
the amount to $300 million. Now I 
think the people of this country are 
enough interested in $50 million to 
know a little more about it than the 
bald statement by a few Congressmen, 
however well intentioned, that they 
thought that it would be well applied. 
I also think the people would be in- 
terested in the policy decision that 
caused these few Congressmen to make 
the figure $50 million and not $150 
million as the original author of the bill 
proposed. 

The gentleman from Iowa, Congress- 
man Gross, pointed out that there were 
no committee reports available on this 
bill and others Saturday. I might point 
out that the committee report on this bill 
just became available this morning. 

Perhaps this bill does not justify a 
rule and the 40 minutes of discussion or 
debate provided for under the procedure 
of suspending the rules would be ade- 
quate. However, the bill was attempted 
to be passed by unanimous consent 
which provides for no orderly method 
of discussion or debate. The simple 
budgetary questions I had begun to ask 
received no intelligible answers. 

Other matters which required full 
debate have been placed upon the 
Suspension of the Rules Calendar, bills 
on which rules could have been obtained 
weeks and even months ago if the pro- 
ponents had been concerned that the 
matters receive fair consideration and 
debate. I refer specifically to H.R. 
12082, to amend the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 by adding title IV establish- 
ing a legislative base for personnel 
security procedures in the National 
Security Agency, and H.R. 11636, to 
amend the Internal Security Act of 1950 
to provide for the protection of classi- 
fied information released to or within 
U.S. industry and for other purposes. 

Both of these bills involve important 
and serious principles long established 
in our society. Both bills relate to seri- 
ous security problems in our society. 
From the debate as it appears in the 
Recorp under extension of remarks not 
as it appeared in the well of the House, 
in the 40 minutes of time allotted, it be- 
comes obvious why there needed to be 
the much greater opportunity for dis- 
oues ion and rebuttal that a rule pro- 
vides. 
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I think it is important for all of us 
when we are acting in our capacity as 
members of a committee to realize that 
we are servants of the rest of the Mem- 
bers of the House to expound and devel- 
op the facts and arguments surround- 
ing an issue with only recommendations 
for action, not in effect to make the deci- 
sions for the rest of the Members of the 
House. I find a growing inclination on 
the part of House committees and my 
own committee, Ways and Means, is not 
the least of the offenders, to try to make 
the decision for the rest of the House 
rather to expound the issues so the House 
can make its decision with intelligence. 
Limited debate, such as I am objecting 
to here, is one of the most effective ways 
for a committee to impose its decision 
in lieu of the decision of the House. 

The use of the suspension of the rules 
is, of course, within the discretion of the 
Speaker, but how he exercises that 
discretion with the approval of the 
majority party which he heads becomes 
a matter of proper public concern. Cer- 
tainly an indiscriminate use of unan- 
imous-consent procedures and suspen- 
sion of the rules can badly damage the 
orderly procedures of the House and 
render the Members incapable of ex- 
plaining with intelligence to their con- 
stituents what the issues were in the 
measures passed by the House. 

I was happy to learn that the proposal 
to grant the President standby authority 
to call up 150,000 Reserves was removed 
from the suspension list and that a rule 
will be sought so the House can consider 
this most important and serious matter 
in a full and orderly fashion. I am 
hopeful that the resolution in respect 
to our policy toward Cuba will likewise 
be removed from the suspension list and 
presented to the House under a rule 
which will provide full and orderly dis- 
cussion and debate. 

It disturbs me greatly that the ma- 
jority leadership should ever have con- 
templated putting such serious matters 
on the Suspension Calendar. I am cer- 
tain that the rules of the House never 
intended that the procedure of suspend- 
ing the rules would be used in such a 
fashion. Perhaps it would be well to 
amend the rules to limit the type of mat- 
ters that may be placed upon the Sus- 
pension Calendar, so that there may be 
no misunderstanding. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 223] 
Abbitt Ashley Bates 
Adair Ayres Belcher 
Addabbo Bailey Blitch 
Andersen, Baring Bolton 
> Barrett Bow 
Anfuso Bass, N.H. Boykin 
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Brademas Halpern Nedzi 
Brewster Hansen 307 
Bruce Harding orrell 
Buckley Harris O’Brien, Til 
Burke, Ky. Harrison, Va. O'Hara, Mich. 
Burke, Mass. Harvey, Mich. O'Neill 
Byrnes, Wis. Hays atman 
Cahill Healey Peterson 
Carey Hébert ost 
Celler Herlong Philbin 
Cook Hiestand Pike 
Cooley Hoffman, Ill. Pilcher 
Cunningham Hoffman, Mich. Powell 
Curtis, Mass. Holifield Pucinski 
Davis, Hull Riley 

James C. Jarman Rivers, Alaska 
Dawson Jennings Rivers, S.C. 
Delaney Johnson, Md ers, Tex 
Derwinski Judd Rostenkowski 
D Kearns Rousselot 
Dominick Kee St. George 
Donohue Keith St. Germain 
Dooley Kelly Santangelo 
Doyle Kilburn Saund 
Dwyer Kirwan Scranton 
Edmondson Lane Seely-Brown 
Elliott Lankford S2lden 
Elisworth Lindsay Shelley 
Fallon McCulloch Sibal 
Farbstein McDonough Sikes 
Findley McSween Spence 
Finnegan McVey Stratton 
Fino Macdonald Thompson, La. 
Fisher Martin, Mass. Thompson, N.J. 
Ford Martin, Nebr. Tuck 
Fulton Mason Udall 
Gallagher Meader Van Zandt 
Garmatz Merrow Vinson 
Gavin Moeller Wallhauser 
Gilbert Moorehead, Weaver 
Glenn Ohio Weis 
Goodell Morgan Whalley 
Goodling Morse Wickersham 
Green, Pa Moulder Yates 

all Multer Z2lenko 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 285 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1963 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
12648) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follws: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2381) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12648) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 14, 23, 31, and 32. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 7, 8, 18, 17, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27, 
28, 30, 33, 34, 35, 36, 39, 41, 45, and 46; and 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 858,055,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 825,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$6,765,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate rumbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$2,499,500”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$682,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$90,705,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$12,250,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro hy said amend- 
ment insert “$9,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendn.ent, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 839.794.500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment amended to read as follows: “That 
none of the funds herein appropriated shall 
be used to pay the salaries or expenses of 
any regional information employees or any 
State information employees, but this shall 
not preclude the answering of inquiries or 
supplying of information at the county level 
to individual farmers: Provided further, That 
no portion of the funds for the 1963 program 
may be utilized to provide financial or tech- 
nical assistance for drainage on wetlands 
now designated as Wetland Types 3 (III), 4 
(IV), and 5(V) in United States Department 
of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service 
Circular 39, Wetlands of the United States, 
1956: Provided further,”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,341,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 42: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,799,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 63,080,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 1, 2, 4, 6, 
19, 25, 38, 40, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, and 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
WaLrram H. NATCHER, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
WALT HORAN, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
KARL E. MUNDT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12648) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Research Service 

Amendment No. 1—Salaries and expenses: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 2—Research: Reported in 
disagreement. 

Amendment No. 3—Plant and animal dis- 
ease and pest control: Appropriates $58,- 
055,500 instead of $56,330,500 as proposed by 
the House and $59,180,500 as proposed by the 
Senate. The increase over the House bill 
includes $150,000 for inspection at ports of 
entry, $1,250,000 for hog cholera eradication, 
$50,000 for pesticide regulation, $125,000 for 
sheep scabies eradication and $150,000 for 
modernization of the Canadian border in- 
spection stations. The conferees agree that 
any additional funds which might be needed 
for hog cholera eradication may be trans- 
ferred from funds provided for gypsy moth 
control, 

Amendment No, 4—Plant and animal dis- 
ease and pest control: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment No. 5—Meat inspection: Ap- 
propriate $25,000,000 instead of $24,711,000 
as proposed by the House and $25,211,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6—Construction of facili- 
ties: Reported in disagreement. 

Extension Service 

Amendments Nos. 7 and 8—Payments to 
States and Puerto Rico: Appropriate $63,- 
590,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $60,590,000 as proposed by the House, 

Amendment No. 9—Retirement costs for 
extension agents: Appropriates $6,765,000 in- 
stead of $6,605,000 as proposed by the House 
and $7,105,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10—Federal Extension 
Service: Appropriates $2,499,500 instead of 
$2,464,500 as proposed by the House and 
$2,724,500 as proposed by the Senate. The 
amount agreed to includes an additional 
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$35,000 for rural area development activities. 
The conferees direct that, if pending legisla- 
tion (H.R. 12589 and S. 2998) is adopted, 
none of the additional funds provided there- 
by shall be used by the Federal Extension 
Service during fiscal year 1963. 


Farmer Cooperative Service 


Amendment No, 11—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $682,000 instead of $657,000 as 
proposed by the House and $707,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


Soil Conservation Service 


Amendments Nos. 12 and 13—Conservation 
operations: Appropriate $90,705,500 instead 
of $90,280,000 as proposed by the House and 
$90,825,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
authorize the construction of a building at 
Americus, Ga. The increase over funds 
available for fiscal year 1962 includes $500,000 
for assistance to new soil conservation dis- 
tricts, $400,000 for soil surveys, $94,500 for 
snow survey work, and $75,000 for plant 
material centers. 

The bill includes $60,585,000 for watershed 
protection, including $5,200,000 for planning 
of individual watersheds and $2,200,000 for 
river basin surveys. 

Amendment No. 14—Flood prevention: 
Appropriates $25,000,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $24,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15—Great Plains Conser- 
vation program: Appropriates $12,250,000 in- 
stead of $12,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $12,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Economics Research Service 


Amendment No. 16—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $9,600,000 instead of $9,410,000 
as proposed by the House and $9,910,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. With the funds 
provided, attention should be given to the 
studies on economics of farm size and num- 
bers and domestic agricultural and outlook 
reporting as recommended by the Senate. 


Statistical Reporting Service 


Amendment No. 17—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $9,693,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $9,518,000 as proposed by 
the House, This provides the full budget 
request of $760,000 for extension of the long- 
range crop and livestock estimates program 
plus $175,000 to initiate work on quarterly 
pig crop reports. The conferees direct that 
a review be made of the needs, priorities, 
and costs for additional estimates on crops 
and livestock, and that future program re- 
quirements be presented for consideration at 
next year's appropriation hearings. 


Agricultural Marketing Service 


Amendment No. 18—Marketing research 
and service: Appropriates $39,794,500 Instead 
of $38,857,000 as proposed by the House and 
$40,107,000 as proposed by the Senate, The 
amount agreed to provides additional funds 
for various activities, including a market 
study in Chicago, adequate poultry inspec- 
tion, research on transportation of grain in 
larger boxcars and covered gondolas, and 
market news services in Illinois, the Western 
States, Fargo, N. Dak., and Yuma, Ariz. The 
conferees direct that a special study be made 
by the Secretary as to the possibility of com- 
bining all meat inspection work under one 
service for consideration at next year’s ap- 
propriation hearings. 

Amendment No. 19—Construction of fa- 
cilities: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 20—Payments to States 
and possessions: Appropriates $1,425,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $1,325,000 
as proposed by the House. The additional 
amount should be available for worthy proj- 
ects in all States which have matching funds 
available and any State or States previously 
designated or otherwise mentioned shall be 
treated on the same basis as others, 

Amendment No. 21—School lunch pro- 
gram: Eliminates language proposed by the 
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House which would make available extra 
commodity assistance to schools in needy 
areas. Legislation now pending in Congress 
22 help to meet this need when finally 
enacted, 


Foreign Agricultural Service 


Amendment No. 22—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $16,895,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $16,145,000 as proposed by 
the House, 

Amendment No, 23—Special foreign cur- 
rency program: Restores language proposed 
by the House and eliminates substitute lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate. 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service 


Amendment No. 24—Acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas: Eliminates language 
and appropriation proposed by the House. 
This and various other items under this 
Service are consolidated under a new appro- 
priation created by amendmert No. 25 
below. 

Amendment No. 25—Expenses, Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service: Re- 
ported in ent. The managers on 
the part of the House intend to offer a mo- 
tion to recede and concur. This new appro- 
priation combines the administrative and 
operating funds previously provided under 
the various appropriations carried under this 
Service. 

Amendments Nos, 26 and 27—Sugar Act 
program: Appropriate $77,650,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $80,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and eliminate lan- 
guage involving administrative expenses. 

Amendments Nos. 28 through 31—Agricul- 
tural conservation program: Appropriate 
$212,900,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $242,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and eliminate language involving ad- 
ministrative expenses. Language stricken by 
the Senate relative to information employees 
and drainage of wet lands has been restored. 

Amendments Nos. 32 and 33—Conserva- 
tion reserve program: Appropriate $300,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$305,000,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
eliminate language involving administrative 
expenses, 

Amendment No. 34—Special agricultural 
conservation and adjustment program: 
Eliminates language and appropriation pro- 
posed by the House, Funds for this pur- 
pose are provided under amendment No. 25, 
above, 

Office of the General Counsel 

Amendment No. 35—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $3,695,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $3,645,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

National Agricultural Library 


Amendment No. 36—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $1,153,500 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,028,500 as proposed by 
the House, 

General administration 

Amendment No. 37—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $3,341,000 instead of 
$3,506,000 as proposed by the House and 
$3,256,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
sum of $85,000 is included for rural area 
development activities. 

Amendment No. 38.—Salaries 
penses: Reported in disagreement. 

Farmers Home Administration 

Amendment No. 39—Direct loan account: 
Authorizes $290,000,000 for operating loans as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $275,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 40—Direct loan account: 


and ex- 


penses: Appropriates $34,582,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $34,382,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 
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Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 

Amendment No. 42—Administrative and 
operating expenses: Appropriates $6,799,000 
instead of $6,549,000 as proposed by the 
House and $7,049,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 43—Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation fund: Authorizes $3,080,- 
000 instead of $3,330,000 as proposed by the 
House and $2,830,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Commodity Credit Corporation 

Amendment No. 44—Reimbursement for 
net realized losses: Reported in disagres- 
ment. 

Amendment No, 45—Reimbursement for 
special milk program: Appropriates $95,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$105,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 46—Limitation on admin- 
istrative expenses: Authorizes $43,188,500 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $47,116,- 
000 as proposed by the House. Funds 
eliminated are included under amendment 
No. 25, above. 

Foreign assistance programs 

Amendments Nos. 47, 48, 49, and 50— 
Public Law 480: Reported in disagreement, 

Amendments Nos. 51 and 52—International 
Wheat Agreement: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendments Nos. 53 and 54—Bartered 
materials for supplemental stockpile: Re- 
ported in disagreement. 

Section 32 Funds 

The conferees are in general agreement 
with the intent of the Senate report with 
reference to the use of section 32 funds, 
whereby the use of such funds will be justi- 
fied by project and use each year and made 
subject to annual approval by the Congress, 

Jamie L. WHITTEN, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
WALT Horan, 
JoHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
managers on the part of the House find 
themselves in the unusual position of 
having to come back to the House for 
further instructions, requesting the sup- 
port of the House on the position taken 
by them. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill in years past 
has been controversial. In recent years, 
we on the House side have tried our best 
to work out what we thought was a 
sound approach, not only to the basic 
problem facing our Nation—and that is 
the supply of food, clothing, and shel- 
ter—but also to meet the various and 
sundry problems which face individual 
Members and the individual sections of 
the United States. 

When this bill was before our com- 
mittee this year, recognizing many of 
the problems that we faced, your com- 
mittee reduced the budget request by 
some $800 million. We admitted that we 
did not know how much of a saving that 
would be in the future. But we very 
carefully provided funds sufficient to run 
the price support program and the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the full 
fiscal year. 

We had many requests for additional 
attention to research problems in the 
United States. And may I say candidly 
that this matter of constantly staying 
ahead of disease and pestilence and keep- 
ing these things from being brought in 
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from overseas, and getting new strains 
so that we would have new seed avail- 
able when the ones we had fall by the 
wayside, is a continuing problem. In 
fact, your Department of Agriculture 
now has about 70,000 employees, exclud- 
ing the Forest Service which is not in 
this bill. The Government provides 
something like $78 million annually for 
research, under the Agricultural Re- 
search Service which we think is a good 
investment. 

The utilization research problems are 
met primarily by four large laboratories 
in various sections of the United States, 
where we spend quite a bit of money each 
and every year in meeting the many 
problems that are handled by the Fed- 
eral Government in this field. 

In addition to that, throughout the 
United States, we have certain other 
laboratories having to do with soil and 
water research and those problems. But 
primarily we have carried on much of 
the research in this country through a 
cooperative arrangement between the 
Federal Government and the various 
States, through the land-grant colleges 
and the State experiment stations. 

Your committee in dealing with the 
request of the Bureau of the Budget, as I 
said, did several things. We provided 
funds to carry on present research facil- 
ities, to carry the present employees in 
these research facilities; and in addition 
provided $1 million and directed that 
these special problems that constantly 
arise have the attention of the research 
department through the use of these 
funds. 

With regard to many laboratories 
which have been built, and knowing that 
some several months of the fiscal year 
had passed, your committee tried to hold 
these additional employees in line. It 
recognized that they could not snap their 
fingers and start running at full blast. 
We tried to hold the line on adding new 
employees to the Department of Agri- 
culture on the theory that with 70,000 
employees, and with over 7,000 in re- 
search, with all the facilities throughout 
the United States, they should be able 
largely to meet this need. But again we 
provided $1 million cushion just in case 
there were places where some things had 
to be taken care of. In addition to that 
we provided about three-fourths of the 
request, as I recall it, for staffing the new 
laboratories that were just coming into 
existence. Then this bill went to the 
other side of the Capitol. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s yielding to me. I 
tried to follow him carefully. Am I 
interpreting his remarks to mean this, 
that the House provided funds for per- 
haps one or two additional laboratories 
or research centers, but that a consider- 
able additional number were added by 
the other body? Is that what the gen- 
tleman has said? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No. The House held 
back and did not provide for any new 
construction at this time. Under pres- 
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ent conditions it was felt that that could 
be delayed. 

Mr. AVERY. What was the position 
of the other body? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The other body add- 
ed quite a number of new facilities and 
new construction, which I point out is a 
shift from the cooperative research 
which is the normal type of operation, 
where the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment cooperate. This would mean 
the Federal Government stepping into 
the picture. We have had some of that. 
As the gentleman knows, we have four 
large laboratories now and some several 
others. But the other body, without 
Budget approval, may I say, except in one 
or two instances, added quite a number 
of others. In a nutshell, they would add 
something like 1,800 additional em- 
ployees on a permanent basis. The Sen- 
ate increases would cover nearly a thou- 
sand immediately and would lead to 800 
or 1,000 more in the future. 

Mr. AVERY. If I may make this com- 
ment, I do not think today we ought to 
be looking at additional employees for 
the Department of Agriculture. I take 
exception at putting them in the spot- 
light and saying we have them doing 
research. We have the conference com- 
mittee on the agricultural bill. That is 
the time to look at the additional em- 
ployees, because there might be 2,000 or 
3,000 additional persons employed under 
that bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. With something over 
7,000 experts in this field, and with all 
the facilities we have, certainly if we 
want to economize we should tell the 
people in the field to take care of the 
problems as they arise and not to get a 
new doctor when you have a person with 
a new symptom before you get him over 
the old one. 

In case these things do arise and these 
things are needed, we have told the De- 
partment to take care of them, and we 
have given them extra money to be sure 
there could be no question about it. 

The $700 million which the other body 
eliminated is done by financing the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for only part of a 
year. In all the years I have been here 
I have never seen the financing of the 
Department on a half-year basis. Fur- 
ther, a part of that reduction was used up 
by these additional amounts which they 
put in the bill which cost you money 
down the road. I want to make that 
clear at this point. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I note that the $25 mil- 
lion which the Senate included in their 
bill for research into new industrial uses 
for farm products was deleted in the con- 
ference report. I should like to know 
why that item was deleted, knowing well 
that we have little money expended for 
research in that field compared to re- 
search in other agencies of the Govern- 
ment for every conceivable thing one 
could think of. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman. and I know of no one who is 
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more interested in agriculture and re- 
search and the use of research results 
than the gentleman from Iowa, that the 
use of that word by the other body is 
like an open sesame. It sounds good. It 
gets lots of support. 

The facts are these. Approximately 
$19 million is being spent in utilization 
research now. An increase of $25 million 
was made by the other body for utiliza- 
tion research. It is my opinion after 
sitting in the conference that there was 
little if any planning on the use of the 
additional funds, there was little if any 
study, in my opinion, as to what we are 
getting for the $19 million we have spent 
for this purpose. But if the gentleman 
will look at the breakdown, it was not 
$25 million for utilization research. An 
estimated $17,500,000 of it was to build 
new facilities. Further, the Senate put 
the construction of facilities and various 
other research work in the same item. 
I am not sure why, unless it was so that 
one would carry the other. 

We have been following a different 
course for quite a number of years, and 
I think very satisfactorily. I think the 
Members of Congress are entitled, if it 
is a new laboratory, that we see the pic- 
ture. If it is for carrying on old work, it 
ought to be so described. If this $25 mil- 
lion is for new work, there should be a 
study of what we are getting for the $19 
million now being spent, and a detailed 
plan of how they are going to use that 
new money, in my humble opinion. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
Certainly, I must say we all would agree 
with him when he says that $17,500,000 
of this could be spent for new construc- 
tion. I was hoping, however, that the 
conferees would put a limitation on the 
construction funds and approve part, at 
least, of the rest of the $25 million for 
research into new uses, for industrial 
uses for farm products. I must also 
agree with the gentleman when he says 
that the results have not been too prom- 
ising. Results for the money that we 
have spent for research in agricultural 
products for new uses has not been 
forthcoming to the degree that I had 
hoped. 

I cannot quite understand why more 
things have not been discovered where 
farm products could be utilized especially 
since we have such a surplus of farm 
products. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman, the conferees on this side 
were prepared, where we had the four 
big laboratories, to go along where the 
case was made for some increase in 
funds. Where we have facilities and 
where the problems are great, we had 
open minds as to whether it could be 
shown that some increase in funds for 
research in reducing production costs 
could be made. But we could not get 
to the point of trying to resolve those 
differences because once we said we did 
not see how we could go along with this 
new construction and with the perma- 
nent increase in employees, we found 
we had no further opportunity to work 
out these differences, where it was a mat- 
ter of increasing work that you now have 
with the facilities you have in areas 
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where you have experience. That is the 
reason we are back here asking the House 
to stand by us. 

Mr. JENSEN. Can the gentleman tell 
me how much money will be available 
for research in fiscal 1963 for industrial 
uses for farm products? 

Mr. WHITTEN. This bill as passed by 
the House carries about $78 million for 
overall research. It carries something 
like $56 million for what is termed farm 
research which includes research on re- 
duced cost of production. It carries 
roughly close to $19 million for what is 
called utilization research, as the gentle- 
man has described it, that is, the use of 
farm products to promote increased uses. 
So the bill, as it passed the House, had 
$19 million along that line. But we were 
open to the fact that, with the four big 
laboratories and in certain other areas, 
increasing costs might require some part 
of this increase. As I say, when the 
House conferees expressed belief that 
they could not go along with the new 
construction we had no opportunity to 
work out the other items. 

Mr. JENSEN, I thank the gentleman. 
I do want to compliment the committee 
for the funds appropriated in this bill 
for the Soil Conservation Service, which 
conserves our priceless soil. I want to 
compliment the gentleman and every 
member of the committee for the inter- 
est they have taken and the interest 
they have shown in that great impor- 
tant problem of conserving our soil. 

Just one more question. I cannot 
quite understand how we can intelli- 
gently appropriate for the fiscal year 
1963 for agriculture since we do not yet 
know what this farm program is going to 
cost. We do not know yet whether the 
House is going to agree to the confer- 
ence report or whether it will be sent 
back to conference. 

Can the gentleman explain to the 
House how we can at this moment ap- 
propriate intelligently for the functions 
of the Department of Agriculture since 
we do not yet know what the law is 
going to provide relative to the agricul- 
ture program? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that there is an agriculture law 
and a program in existence. If we fail 
to take care of various departments for 
participation in programs under certain 
laws we pass we never would go for- 
ward. That is one side. As long as the 
law is as it is we have to provide for it 
on that basis. 

But let me point out to the gentleman 
that whether the new act is passed, 
whether it is passed this way, that way, 
or the other way, or whether the pres- 
ent law continues, insofar as that phase 
of the department’s activities are con- 
cerned it is carried on by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. That corporation 
has certain borrowing authority which 
enables it to finance its programs, sub- 
ject to replenishing of funds annually 
in the appropriation bill. So whether 
we pass the new act as it was passed by 
the House, or passed by the Senate, or 
whether the conference report is adopt- 
ed, or whether you go on with existing 
law, the funds that you have in the 
House appropriation bill to operate the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation will be 
necessary. If we finally adopt the legis- 
lation as it passed the House, or as it 
passed the Senate, or anywhere in be- 
tween, the House bill provides sufficient 
funds to carry on. 

But whether we pass the House bill, 
the Senate bill, or anywhere in between, 
we will be required to appropriate money. 
The House bill takes care of the situa- 
tion for a full year while the Senate 
version would take care of it for about 
6 months. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
Iam sure the Members of the House will 
appreciate his reply and explanation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Does the gentleman 
from Washington desire to use any time? 

Mr. HORAN. I think the gentleman 
from Mississippi has stated the position 
of the House conferees very well, so I do 
not have a great deal to add. 

I do feel that the other body went far 
afield in some of these things and I in- 
tend to support several motions which 
will be made to insist on the position of 
the House with regard to various Sen- 
ate amendments. You will find that the 
Senate bill is in excess of ours by quite 
an amount if we meet the legal obliga- 
tions Congress has provided for. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that the 
contribution made by the gentleman 
from Washington has been great in this 
matter. His understanding and his 
willingness to cooperate has always 
been apparent, but he does not let that 
overshadow his judgment insofar as 
soundness is concerned. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. It has been my under- 
standing that in the agricultural con- 
servation program traditionally we have 
been providing a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars a year and included in that amount 
was the cost of administration of that 
particular facet of the program. I see 
on page 21 that the figure $212,900,000 
is substituted which is supposed to be 
strictly for payments, exclusive of ad- 
ministration, is that correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman the House stood by, in its 
conference, the position of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. We have announced 
$250 million each year, which includes 
administrative expenses, and at the end 
of the year we pay what we actually owe. 
In connection with the agricultural con- 
servation program, your conferees in- 
sisted that we stick to the program that 
we have had and have come to accept. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. I do not quite under- 
stand what the position of the commit- 
tee will be when they go back to con- 
ference if a procedure is followed that 
will sustain the House position by the 
motion you are planning to make. Is 
the committee then bound so there can 
be no compromise in conference, either 
on construction items or on other items 
in disagreement with the other body? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I would personally 
feel we were bound to carry out gener- 
ally the intent as expressed when the 
House passed the bill. When it comes 
to many of these items, as I pointed out 
earlier, where many things are grouped 
together, certainly we would try to ad- 
just them. Certainly I would go back 
with that in mind. 

In reference to these construction 
items, I do not see how we can go along 
with the many new constructicn items 
that are in this bill. I do not see how 
we could play favorites. I think I would 
have to be consistent and go along with 
the position of the House in that area. 
I want to be candid about that. 

Mr. BATTIN. In dealing with the 
various requests, as I understand the 
gentleman's position, he would still want 
to go back to conference, which I under- 
stand is for the purpose of working out 
problems between the two bodies and 
be instructed not to concede on certain 
items in the bill. At the time this bill 
passed the House the chairman himself 
-stated that one thing we had to protect 
in the country and certainly in the world 
was the topsoil that produces our food 
and fiber. 

This can only be done through re- 
search. Some of the items that have 
been included in the Senate bill are 
budgeted items, items that have had pro- 

„planning, and have been con- 
sidered and worked out, and in some in- 
stances money expended to the extent of 
land having been purchased. The item 
in my district to which I have reference 
pertains to Sidney, Mont. The discus- 
sion so far leaves me with the feeling 
that if the position of the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], is sustained 
here today, any item under new construc- 
tion will not be yielded to by the House. 
This bothers me considerably. The pur- 
pose of the conference is to iron out 
differences. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have learned long 
since that this is a give-and-take sort 
of world in which we live. I also have 
learned that some people are more in- 
fluential with the Bureau of the Budget 

-than others. I have learned that the 
Budget is not sacrosanct. One can look 
behind the situation sometimes. I also 
said at the outset that, in all the years 
during which I have had the privilege 
of handling the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, this is the first time I have had 
to come back without being able to work 

out something which was reasonably fair 
on both sides. 

Mr. Speaker, what I have tried to say 
is that I think the position of the House 
is sound in holding down this construc- 
tion in the bill, and not starting any 
new construction. I have said that be- 
fore, and I still believe it. But I am of 

the opinion if we had to make any 
change in it, we should be fair about 
it and not necessarily go along with 
those who are fortunate enough to get 
approval by the Bureau of the Budget 
and leave out those who were not so 
fortunate. I think we should sustain 
the position of the House conferees. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN, For the benefit of my 
colleague, the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. Battin], we did not ignore the im- 
portant matters of soil and water re- 
search. There are $70,000 to be spent 
for this purpose under our version of the 
bill in the gentleman’s State. I think 
that in prior years we have set up a 
pretty good research program dealing 
with soil and water. The House bill pro- 
vides funds for our historic activity in 
the matter of the protection of our top- 
soil. 

Mr. BATTIN. If the gentleman from 
Mississippi will yield further, I would 
agree with the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. However, going back to the state- 
ment which was made at the time the bill 
originally passed the House by the sub- 
committee chairman, that we have an 
expanding population and with the need 
becoming even more basic insofar as the 
anticipated problem of feeding our own 
country, you still have to plan ahead 
through the construction of facilities in 
order to take care of an expanded popu- 
lation. That is what concerns me, and 
that is why I asked the question of the 
chairman. I appreciate the position of 
the chairman. If no new construction 
is to be the position of the House be- 
cause of economic circumstances, that is 
fine. But if we are going to have con- 
struction, then the matter becomes a 
question of who is going to have it. 

Mr. HORAN. If the gentleman from 
Mississippi will yield further, we all 
thought, to be fair, if we allowed any 
new construction, we would have to allow 
a major portion of the requests. Many 
of the requests were very well presented 
and sounded very plausible. But we had 
requests for about $300 million in addi- 
tional projects. Much of it was con- 
struction. So we had to hold the line 
some place, and this is where we have 
held it. I think we can live with the 
action of the House, but I do not think 
we can live with the action of the other 
body, because of the great increase over 
the House action on this particular bill 
and the additional increases that would 
be required for staffing in the years 
ahead if these new facilities were con- 
structed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Along the line of the 
questions asked by the gentleman from 
Montana who preceded me, I would like 
to refer to this situation; and I am not 
talking about construction funds. As 
the gentleman well knows, I am in- 
terested in an item for varietal sugar- 
cane research and a similar item for 
accelerating sugarbeet research. I ap- 
peared before the subcommittee of which 
the gentleman from Mississippi is chair- 
man, for myself, and presented letters 
from, as I recall, some 18 Members in 
behalf of these items. As it turned out, 
they were added in the other body. Now, 
as I understand the position of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN], based upon what he has said thus 
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far, he intends to move later on for the 
Members of the House -to approve the 
action of the House conferees in rejecting 
Senate amendment No. 2. The partic- 
ular research items about which I-am 
talking occur in amendment No. 2 in the 
other body. But in amendment No. 2 
there are quite a variety of other items. 
With reference to the research funds to 
which I am addressing myself, sugarcane 
anc. sugarbeets, I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether he does not agree 
that funds for this particular purpose are 
in order at this time. I would remind 
the gentleman that this is basic research 
in the sugar industry which is becoming 
more and more important in light of the 
Cuban situation. I am wondering 
whether the gentleman, despite his posi- 
tion of having to offer a motion to sus- 
tain the position of the House conferees, 
will not concede that it would be in order 
when the conferees meet again for him 
to take the position on this particular 
item that some further negotiations are 
in order and funds for that purpose are 
necessary. z 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say to my colleague from Louisiana, as 
we tried earlier to say, by grouping al- 
most all these different matters in one 
provision in the other body, it made it 
clear that we would have difficulty, be- 
cause we could not agree to all of them, 
even though we were ready to agree on 
some others. 

The gentleman did appear before my 
subcommittee. As I recall, I was busy 
on some other matters. 

Mr. WILLIS. I remember, the gentle- 
man was occupied at that time and was 
not presiding. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I did not have the 
privilege of hearing the gentleman's pres- 
entation, but I know from the record 
and from my colleagues that he made a 
very good presentation. Let me repeat, 
it has always been our belief, and I think 
we are sound, that we should seek re- 
search results. That is really what we 
want, results. So far as we haye been 
able to do so, we try to get them to use 
existing personnel in pursuing new prob- 
lems, instead of doing as the Depart- 
ment indicates to our friends very often, 
that they can do so-and-so, if we will get 
them some more money. But if you fol- 
low that course, you never get anything 
done. 

Our study of about 15 items, such as 
the gentleman has in mind, that were 
added in the other body indicates that 
there are increasing costs, and other 
factors which led us to believe that we 
were in a position to offer a part of the 
increases in those areas in order that 
these new problems could be met. We 
became convinced, not only as to the 
sugar item that the gentleman is inter- 
ested in, but with regard to some of the 
other 15 in these areas, that we have had 
increasing costs to where we were in a 
position to offer a part of the total in- 
crease for these items. But, of course, 
we had no chance when we made a state- 
ment that we could not go along with the 
new construction. 

All I can tell the gentleman: is that 
this is not the area which we feel so 
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strongly about. In fact, we were ready 
to attempt to work out exactly what in- 
crease would be essential to meet this 
problem. 

Mr. WILLIS. As I understand, al- 
though the gentleman will be placed in 
the position of asking the House to sus- 
tain the position of the House conferees 
on general amendment No. 2, including 
a variety of items, as to the matters to 
which I have addressed myself, his posi- 
tion in the conference will be as it has 
been in the past and as he has just in- 
dicated here on the floor; that these 
sugar research items are necessary? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. And 
may I take occasion to lead with my 
chin, so to speak, and say that many 
folks who attack this type of research 
fail to appreciate that the only reason 
we are in business in this country the 
way we are is because we are constantly 
trying to improve varieties and cut down 
the cost of production. Otherwise, the 
American farmer could not have fed 
this Nation as he has. The area which 
the gentleman discusses I think is prob- 
ably the most vital area in this bill. I 
refer not only to this item but the other 
15, because only by cutting down the cost 
and increasing the amount of yield from 
labor and all the other things, have we 
been able to expand our national in- 
come and maintain a high standard of 
living. So I think the gentleman knows 
my feelings about that. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I was going to offer a mo- 
tion to recede and concur but the posi- 
tion the gentleman outlined will make 
that unnecessary. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 
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Mr. HORAN. I do not believe the gen- 
tleman informed the House that we al- 
lowed $487,600, in the House bill, for re- 
search in sugarcane. We accelerated 
sugarbeet research mostly in the mosaic 
disease and virus fields. We allowed 
$549,600 in the House bill for this type 
of research. In addition to that, there is 
a contingency fund which we allowed 
in our bill, largely for the accelerating 
of research on any outbreaks that need 
immediate attention. The use of that 
fund is left to the discretion of the re- 
search branch. We insist also that the 
Agricultural Research Service be flexible. 
They have available personnel, and if 
they qualify they can be transferred to a 
program where the need is great. We 
recognize that. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand the pro- 
gram on the books and the programs 
in the past, but we are talking about 
specific items for special existing pur- 
poses stated in Senate amendment No. 
2. I might remind the gentleman that 
there are only two cane-producing States 
and about 19 beet-producing States. I 
should say probably 75 percent or there- 
abouts of the cane sugar is produced in 
Louisiana, mostly in my congressional 
district, the sugar bowl of the United 
States. I am quite familiar with the 
projects the gentleman referred to and 
I have been interested in their inaugura- 
tion in Louisiana and elsewhere. I will 
say to the gentleman that the item 
we are now talking about is not for mo- 
saic and other diseases. We are now 
looking into varietal decline. I should 
be very much distressed if the gentle- 
man would say funds have been appro- 
priated in the past for some other pur- 
poses, and the best you can do is help us 
fight for helter-skelter research here and 
there for varietal decline research. I 
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was talking about an item right in this 
bill as Senate Amendment No. 2, and 
I was inquiring in new negotiations on it 
you could expect some favorable disposi- 
tion on this particular item. There are 
general funds somewhere in the Agri- 
culture Department for basic research, 
but we are talking about an item in the 
bill. I am sure that is what the gentle- 
man from Mississippi had in mind. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I had expressed that 
in ‘the conterenos, I might say. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. WHITTEN. The managers on the 
part of the House urge the House to 
support us on these amendments which 
are in actual disagreement—Nos. 1, 2, 
6, 19, 44, and 47 through 54. Our posi- 
tion on these is sound, It is based on, 
first, requiring the Department to move 
from less productive to more productive 
research, largely with present personnel; 
second, authorizing no new construction 
which would result in large personnel and 
budget increases in the future; and, 
third, financing the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and its allied programs on a 
full-year basis so as to avoid a supple- 
mental appropriation next session. 

In our opinion, the House position will 
result in far greater economies than the 
Senate bill, which would increase the 
annual costs of going programs on a per- 
manent basis for the future by provid- 
ing increased personnel, and offsets these 
increases by denying funds for CCC 
which will have to be provided either in 
a supplemental bill or by increasing the 
borrowing authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation early in January. 

The following summary table sets 
forth the budget estimates and House, 
Senate, and conference action—based on 
the House position on the items in dis- 
agreement—on the bill: 


H.R. 12648—Department of Agriculture and related agencies appropriation bill, 1963 


Title I. General activities.. 
Title II. Credit agencies 
Title III. Corporations... 
Title IV. Foreign assistance programs. 


Total appropriations. ...............--.------------ 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER], and in sup- 
port of the motion of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], that 
the House insist upon its disagreement 
with amendment No. 19 of the Senate 
providing $1,600,000 for the construction 
of a peanut marketing research labora- 
tory at Dawson, Ga. 

Mr. Speaker, my people in North Caro- 
lina originally supported the idea of a 
national peanut marketing research lab- 
oratory, but they did so in the sincere 
belief that it was the intent of both the 
Senate and House Appropriations Com- 
mittees that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, in preparing plans and 
specifications for the laboratory, would 
follow the request made by the peanut 
industry in their testimony before both 


Conference action compared with— 


Budget Passed Passed 
estimates House Senate 

$1, 464, 582, 500 | $1, 513, 856, 000 

44, 406, 000 44, 606, 000 

2, 390, 004,000 | 2, 169, 004, 000 

2, 186, 935,000 | 1, 576, 850,000 | 1, 047, 517, 000 

--| 6,354, 783,000 | 5,475, 842,500 | 4, 774, 983, 000 

the Senate and House Appropriations 


Committees. 

However, on January 31 of this year 
the North Carolina Peanut Growers As- 
sociation, through its executive commit- 
tee, went on record in opposition to 
present plans and proposals of the De- 
partment for this research laboratory. 
The North Carolina association, and, I 
understand, similar associations in a 
number of peanut-growing States are 
all presently in opposition to the appro- 
priation in question because they feel 
that the Department’s plans for the con- 
struction of the laboratory in question, 
and the intent of its operations, are in- 
consistent with the original idea which 
all of the industry had in mind. 

In the first place, pertinent testimony 
before the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee during the first session of 
this Congress in connection with H.R. 


Budget House Senate 
estima! 
— $39, 404, * —$43, 191, 500 
—10,718,000 7200, 00 |.............. 
222, 201, 000 —9. 720 000 +211, 250, 000 
010,085,000 ----nn-- , 333, 000 
— 882, 408, 500 —3, 468, 000 | +697, 391, 500 


7444. indicated that a peanut research 
center is needed where the factors that 
effect peanut quality can be studied, and 
efficient, economical methods worked out 
to handle, store, and market the crop 
and to increase consumption. The fa- 
cility should not displace any research 
by the pioneering laboratory, the utiliza- 
tion laboratories, State agencies, or in- 
dustry, but should encourage these agen- 
cies to use the research center to measure 
the effects of any and all developments, 
whether in the field of basic, farm, mar- 
keting, or utilization research, on the 
quality of peanuts or peanut prcducts. 
That testimony is followed by some of 
the specific research projects to be un- 
dertaken and the specifications were 
furnished as a guide to indicate to the 
Congress the areas in which the Con- 
gress desired research work—work which 
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could also serve as a guide to the De- 
partment in preparing its plans and 
specifications for construction and op- 
eration of the laboratory. It was 
pointed out that the facility should not 
displace any research by any of the 
aforementioned research agencies, pub- 
lic or private, but instead, should en- 
courage such other agencies to use its 
facilities. However, Agriculture Depart- 
ment records indicate that if a national 
peanut research center is established at 
Dawson, Ga., in keeping with present 
plans, the peanut mechanization pro- 
gram at Holland, Va., will be terminated 
and resources shifted to Dawson, Ga., in 
the third year. If the Department has 
such a proposal in mind, and it certainly 
appears to, it could well decide to close 
other essential reasearch facilities and 
thus disrupt peanut research in all gov- 
ernmental-type agencies and possibly 
private agencies. 

It is also the feeling of our peanut 
growers that the Department has gone 
much further than the industry plan- 
ners for the laboratory had envisioned, 
and that the initial cost, the mainte- 
nance and operating costs annually will 
be much greater than the industry ever 
had in mind and that the laboratory will 
cover a wider area of research than is 
needed in such a research laboratory. 

The peanut planning committee which 
developed and submitted to the Con- 
gress the request for this appropriation 
was justifiably disturbed when, upon the 
appropriation of the planning funds, 
the Department planners no longer con- 
ferred with the industry planning com- 
mittee as to the scope of the laboratory’s 
operations or its location, with one ex- 
ception and that was when the industry 
committee itself requested a hearing 
with the Department planners, at which 
time the Department did not seek the 
advice of the industry planning com- 
mittee, but told the industry planning 
committee that appropriate decisions 
had already been made. Thus, when it 
appeared that the project might become 
an accomplished fact, as a result of ef- 
forts and support from the entire peanut 
industry, advice and counsel from the 
peanut industry’s planning committee 
is no longer needed. 

The proposed peanut research labora- 
tory was initiated by the entire peanut 
industry with certain overall objectives 
in mind. It is obvious to our people that 
the objectives they had in mind have 
been distorted and that the laboratory 
in question, if constructed, at Dawson, 
Ga., as is planned, will not serve the 
purposes necessary or intended by the 
industry when it undertook the overall 
project. It is their present feeling there- 
fore, that such a laboratory, if it is to 
be constructed at all and operated eco- 
nomically and in keeping with the in- 
dustry’s vision, should be established as 
a part of an existing national research 
laboratory facility—one which is now 
doing some research work on peanuts, 
and under which the proposed labora- 
tory could function. It is the feeling 
of my people that either the Southern 
Utilization Laboratory in New Orleans, 
or the Beltsville Research Station, of 
Maryland, could be so enlarged, with 
considerably less expense, construction- 
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wise and operationwise, and with greater 
efficiency so as to enable it to achieve the 
overall function which the industry had 
in mind. Surely we in North Carolina 
and Virginia are a good ways from these 
places, but we think either location 
would be appropriate for the industry 
and all others affected. 

The initial intent of the peanut in- 
dustry, and especially the Virginia- 
Carolina Peanut Association, the South- 
western Peanut Shellers Association, the 
Peanut Growers Cooperative Marketing 
Association, the Southwestern Peanut 
Growers Association, the Association of 
Virginia Peanut Hog Growers, and the 
North Carolina Peanut Growers Asso- 
ciation was clearly stated in testimony 
given before the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi’s [Mr. WHITTEN] subcommittee 
during the current session of the Con- 
gress. That intent, as I see it, has been 
so substantially changed that it would 
be harmful to the entire peanut industry 
if the peanut research laboratory, as 
now contemplated by the Department, 
is established. 

As I understand it, it is the feeling of 
the peanut growers, represented by the 
organizations to which I have referred, 
that any such national laboratory should 
be constructed within the general guide- 
lines set forth by the entire peanut in- 
dustry—not just a portion of it—when 
it first proposed such a laboratory. 

Mr. Speaker, I am, therefore, in com- 
plete accord with that part of the Whit- 
ten subcommittee report which says: 

Purther action on this request should be 
deferred until leaders of the peanut industry 
can come to some agreement, to which the 
entire industry will adhere, on the type of 
research pro; needed and the proper 
location for additional facilities proposed. 


Let me also quote further language 
from that Whitten subcommittee report, 
saying: 

It should be noted that approximately 
$806,000 is now being spent each year for 
research on peanuts at 16 Department of 
Agriculture facilities and 7 State experiment 
stations. Approximately $300,000 of this 
amount is being used for utilization and 
marketing research, the same general area of 
research proposed for the new facility. The 
Department should make certain that exist- 
ing peanut research facilities are being used 
fully and effectively before funds for an ad- 
ditional research laboratory are requested. 


Mr. Speaker, I regret that it has be- 
come necessary for many of us to oppose 
an idea which our own people originally 
participated in sponsoring. However, if 
the plans and specifications to be used 
to implement a good idea will distort the 
original purpose and thus jeopardize the 
future welfare of the industry as a whole, 
then I think it unwise to implement the 
idea improperly by the expenditure of 
$1,600,000, which naturally will be fol- 
lowed annually by additional expendi- 
tures. 

It is my considered judgment that rep- 
presentatives of all of the peanut grow- 
ing States in the Union should first get 
together, devise and develop, with the 
advice of their representative research 
advisers—such as land-grant colleges, 
research directors, and so forth—new 
and concrete plans and proposals for 
such a national peanut research labora- 
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tory, in accordance with the original 
wishes of the industry, as set forth in 
the resolution of the national peanut 
working group. Such an approach, will, 
in my opinion, be more economical and 
will better serve the purpose of research 
and will supplement, and not replace, re- 
search now being conducted by existing 
research facilities, whether they be pri- 
vate, State or Federal. An agreed upon 
plan, when fully developed should then 
be presented to the appropriate author- 
ities for substantial execution. 

I am reminded of the words: A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” Let 
us therefore get the peanut industry 
back together on whatever is done before 
we permit the expenditure of what may 
well otherwise be unnecessary funds of 
the taxpayers. 

I, therefore, urge the Members of this 
House to support its own conferees by 
insisting upon its original position and 
thus disagreeing with the Senate amend- 
ment providing $1,600,000 for a new pea- 
nut research laboratory at this time. 
Further exploration and study and 
greater unity in the industry must be 
accomplished before such funds are ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Further 
proceedings on this matter will be de- 
ferred until tomorrow. 

The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 1: Page 2, line 20, 
strike out “and for acquisition of sites there- 
for by donation, exchange, or purchase at a 
nominal cost not to exceed $100”. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WuITTen moves that the House insist 
upon its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 1. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 2: On page 3, strike 
out all of line 9 down to and including 14 
and insert: 

“Research: For research and demonstra- 
tions on the production and utilization of 
agricultural products, home economics, and 
related research and services, $106,126,500, 
including such amounts as may be necessary, 
notwithstanding the foregoing limitations, to 
remain available until expended, for the con- 
struction, alteration, and equipping of fa- 
cilities and acquisition of the necessary land 
therefor by purchase, donation or exchange: 
Provided, That the limitations contained 
herein shall not apply to replacement of 
buildings needed to carry out the Act of 
April 24, 1948 (21 U.S.C. 113a);”. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House insist 
upon its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 2, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. For 
what purpose does the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Battin] rise? 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Barrin moves that the House recede 
and concur in Senate amendment No. 2. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the amendment for reasons 
stated earlier. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding. I do 
not like to use the method of a preferen- 
tial motion, but under the circumstances, 
as disclosed in the colloquy between the 
gentleman and myself earlier in the de- 
bate I find myself constrained to do so. 
Not all of the items listed in the bill 
are necessary at this time, but on the 
other hand, I do sincerely believe when 
it comes to a question of looking to the 
future and looking after the necessity 
of providing research facilities and tak- 
ing care of the soil and crops of this 
country that we should go ahead and 
move forward on a program such as 
this. The project at Sidney, Mont., is 
a good example of a farsighted program 
and should be approved. For this and 
other reasons I ask that my motion be 

to. 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I just want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on his motion. 
I think he is absolutely right. I think 
research is absolutely the lifeblood of 
agriculture and I want the gentleman 
to know I am going to support him on 
his motion. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the motion. The gentleman 
and I reached some meeting of the 
minds in our earlier discussion. But I 
would like to say to the House, if the 
gentleman’s motion prevails and adds all 
these new laboratories and adds $28 mil- 
lion to this bill, if we have to take it back 
not only would it have all these labora- 
tories in there helter-skelter, but it would 
add this permanent increase in employ- 
ment in the Department. I certainly 
can appreciate the gentleman’s position. 
As I said earlier, where a matter is in the 
budget, if there is any change in the 
conference, I can readily see the gentle- 
man’s position. But I do not believe this 
House wants to add $28 million in one 
amount, about four-fifths of which is not 
included in the budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House votes 
down the gentleman’s motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the preferential motion 
offered by the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. Battin] to recede and concur. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Barr), there 
were—ayes 37, noes 37. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 4: Page 4, line 11, 
insert “Provided, That, $150,000 shall be 
available, notwithstanding the foregoing 
limitations, for the construction and equip- 
ping of facilities and acquisition of the nec- 
essary land therefor by purchase, donation, 
or exchange: Provided further, That no 
funds shall be used to formulate or admin- 
ister a brucellosis eradication program for 
fiscal year 1964 that does not mini- 
mum matching by any State of at least 40 
per centum:”. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 4 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 6: Page 6, line 22, 
strike out: 

“CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 

“For construction of facilities and acqui- 
sition of the necessary land therefor by pur- 
chase, donation or exchange, $760,000, to 
remain available until expended.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WurrreN moves that the House insist 


upon its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 6. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 19: Page 15, line 
16, insert: 

“CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 

“For construction of facilities and acqui- 
sition of the necessary land therefor, as au- 
thorized by law, $1,600,000 to remain avail- 
able until expended.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wurrren moves that the House insist 
upon its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 19. 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ForRESTER moves that the House recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 19. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
glad that some of the provisions in 
amendment No. 2 which came from the 
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Senate have been tentatively accepted. 
I wish they had been incorporated in 
the House bill originally—they should 
have been. 

Now, I want to talk to you a little while 
about a matter that sincerely I think I 
am right in. I think I have equity on 
my side. It is a matter of tremendous 
importance to the people I represent. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to say to every Mem- 
ber of this House and do it beyond any 
fear of contradiction, that for at least 2 
years the entire peanut industry—do you 
understand me? The entire peanut in- 
dustry, the farmer, the sheller, the proc- 
essor, the manufacturer—were in unani- 
mous agreement upon one thing and 
that is the research laboratory to im- 
prove the quality of peanuts was a most 
important need. 

They were right then, and they are 
right now. I believe in research. I heard 
someone say that research has not 
amounted to much. My stars. I just do 
not know why you accept that. You 
know, I was just thinking about our 
friend and colleague the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Jonn Focarty]. There 
should be stars in his crown for the work 
that he has done and for the research 
that he has promoted that has brought 
cures to so many people and has al- 
leviated so much pain, so much illness, 
and so much suffering. Oh, yes, Mr. 
Speaker, research is a wonderful thing. 
I believe in research; it offers tremen- 
dous possibilities, and it may be that 
some time because of research our basic 
crops can stand alone without Govern- 
ment support; and, for me, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to see that day come. 

Mr. Speaker, $130,000 was appropriated 
by the Secretary to make a study and 
plans for this laboratory. The Secre- 
tary accepted that responsibility, and the 
Secretary selected Dawson, Ga., as the 
site. 

It was not political. It was intensely 
practical. He said it was in the heart 
of the southeastern peanut production 
area. He took into consideration that 
for 40 years one-half of all the peanuts 
produced in the United States had been 
grown in the Southeast. That is, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, and South Caro- 
lina. And that one-third of the pea- 
nuts grown in the United States were 
grown in the State of Georgia alone. In 
other words, he is putting the installa- 
tion where the peanuts are. There are 
more farmers producing peanuts in that 
area, Mr. Speaker, than in all of the 
other areas combined. 

Do you know what I hear again? 
They want to put a facility down not 
where the crops are grown but it should 
be in neutral territory. That is the first 
time anything like that has ever been 
advocated, and I do not believe you are 
going to fall for that kind of stuff. 

The people in Dawson, Ga., thinking 
that the decision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture settled this question, have 
paid $12,000 for a site. They have given 
the deed to the Government, and the 
Government has accepted it. It is ex- 
pending $307,000 for a disposal plant, 
for sewage lines, water, natural gas, and 
so forth. It would be a cruel and a 
crippling thing to delay or deny this lab- 
oratory to that city. 
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It is said this matter should be de- 
layed so that industry might agree on 
this site. Industry agreed that you had 
to have a laboratory. This argument 
came into being after they selected 
Dawson. That is all there is to it. They 
were 100 percent agreed until the Sec- 
retary said that Dawson was the place 
to put it. They say now you ought to 
wait and let industry select the site. 
That is new. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is the one who has that authority. 
That kind of argument did not impress 
the Secretary and it did not impress the 
Senate. The Secretary is in favor of 
Dawson now and expects to be in favor 
of Dawson as long as he is Secretary. 
Do you understand that? 

The Secretary of Agriculture has se- 
lected Dawson, and he expects to stand 
for Dawson, Ga., as long as he is Secre- 
tary. He thinks that the practical facts 
have decided that situation instead of 
politics or the dictation of industry. He 
does not think that locating this labora- 
tory at Dawson will give any undue ad- 
vantage to any section of the country. 
I do not, either. I heard the argument 
they might put it somewhere else—in 
neutral territory so it would be fair. The 
Federal Government does not operate 
that way. You know better than that. 
You know there is not anything to that. 
You know the Government would be 
fair. It would be a Federal installation 
and it would be handled by the Federal 
Government, I believe fairly so. 

A small plant has been operated at 
Holland, Va., by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I do not think other sections 
were unfairly treated by that plant. 

There were some objections about 
Holland being closed, but the Secretary 
of Agriculture knocked that into a 
cocked hat. He said that is not so. We 
are going to operate Holland and we are 
not going to close anything. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. First, I would like to ask 
a question of the gentleman. Dawson, 
Ga., is in the gentleman’s district. It is 
really in the center or almost the center 
of the peanut belt, is that not true? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Yes. And that is 
what the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Freeman, says. 

Mr. RAINS. I remember when we lo- 
cated a research institute for cotton. 
Where did we locate that research in- 
stitute for cotton? 

Mr. FORRESTER. The gentleman 
asks a good question. It was in Mis- 
sissippi, I believe. 

Mr. RAINS. It was located in Mis- 
= ippi, in the cotton country, was it 
not? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Yes. 

Mr. RAINS. I heard some contention 
that it should be located in a neutral 
State, which to me does not make any 
sense at all. The idea of the Secretary 
seems to be to locate it near the center 
of the peanut belt, is that correct? 

Mr. FORRESTER. That is correct, 
and the gentleman knows that his State, 
my State, and South Carolina and Flor- 
ida produce more peanuts than all of 
the other peanut sections put together. 
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We have more farmers in that area 
planting peanuts than in all of the other 
sections put together. 

Mr. RAINS. The peanut in the south- 
ern part of the State of Alabama is one 
of the most important crops which our 
State produces. I am very hopeful that 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. For- 
RESTER] will win with his preferential 
motion and that the experimental lab- 
oratory will be built at Dawson, Ga. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I certainly thank 
the gentleman from Alabama for his 
remarks. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I congratulate the 
gentleman from Georgia for the great 
fight he has made in having that experi- 
mental station located at Dawson, Ga. 
The congressional district which the 
gentleman from Georgia represents, and 
the old congressional district in the 
State of Alabama which I represented 
were adjoining districts. The old dis- 
trict that I represented is a great peanut- 
producing district. All of the great pea- 
nut leaders of that section have done all 
they can to see that that plant is located 
at Dawson, Ga. 

I want to say that I am for the gentle- 
man’s motion and I shall do anything I 
can to help the gentleman. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I think Dawson, Ga., 
is an ideal location for a peanut experi- 
mental plant. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Permit me to ask 
the gentleman this, because I happen to 
know that the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. AnpREws] has followed the history 
of this industry: 

Is it not true that the entire industry, 
including every section of the peanut 
country, had unanimously agreed that it 
had to have a laboratory for research 
insofar as quality is concerned? 

Mr. ANDREWS. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. FORRESTER. It was only after 
the Secretary stated that it was to be 
located at Dawson, Ga., that any trouble 
developed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FORRESTER] has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, per- 
mit me to say this in conclusion: To de- 
lay the start of this laboratory certainly 
is not wise. Now, sometimes you can 
delay things and it would be wise, and 
sometimes it would not. But, my 
friends, prices are advancing daily, and 
we can only add to its cost wherever it 
might be located by undue delay. The 
work Dawson has done in improving the 
site will simply deteriorate. It is rea- 
sonable to expect—and I think it is rea- 
sonable to expect—that Secretary Free- 
man is going to occupy his office for 
some time to come—certainly, for 2 
years, and perhaps 6 years—and he, who 
is charged with the responsibility for se- 
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lecting this site, expects to stand on his 
selection of Dawson. 

Mr. Speaker, this item was approved 
by the administration and it is in the 
budget. The Senate placed it in this 
bill without a dissenting vote. The 
Senators representing the States that 
the opposition in the House today comes 
from had no argument with the plant 
being located at Dawson, and the 
amendment passed, I understand, with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

I do not think that the objectors today 
know any more about a proper location 
than does the Secretary. Ido not think 
they know any more about it than the 
Congressmen from Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. Certain- 
ly, this opposition is on a section basis, 
and that is to be deplored. 

This laboratory will certainly mean 
much to my section. I certainly hope 
that this House, by its vote, will sustain 
the action of the administration and the 
Secretary, and place this Federal facil- 
ity in the location that the Secretary 
himself said was in the heart of the pea- 
nut section. 

Mr. Speaker, the record is completely 
against the opposition to a peanut re- 
search laboratory for the purpose of pro- 
moting quality. 

In the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations for 1962 beginning on page 
286 through page 292 it shows that the 
peanut associations, processors, shellers, 
and manufacturers in all of the peanut 
areas heartily endorsed this laboratory. 
In the interest of truth, I think that the 
names of those organizations endorsing 
this laboratory should be made part of 
this Recorp, and they read as follows: 

National Peanut Council. 

National Confectioners’ Association. 

Peanut Butter Manufacturers Association. 

Peanut & Nut Salters Association. 

Peanut Improvement Working Group. 

Planning Committee. 

Virginia-Carolina Peanut Association. 

Southwestern Peanut Shellers Association. 

Southeastern Peanut Association, 

Southwestern Peanut Growers Association. 

Virginia Peanut & Hog Growers Associa- 
tion. 

North Carolina Peanut Growers Associa- 
tion. 

GPA Peanut Association. 

Alabama Peanut Producers Association. 

Farm Bureau Officials. 

Officials Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Officials Agricultural Research Service. 

The National Grange. 

The North Carolina State Grange. 

The Peanut Growers Cooperative Market- 
ing Association, 

The Association of Virginia Peanut & Hog 
Growers. 

The North Carolina Peanut Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

ù The North Carolina Farm Bureau Federa- 
on. 

4 The Alabama Peanut Producers Associa- 
on. 

The Georgia, Florida, Alabama Peanut As- 
sociation, 

The Georgia Farm Bureau Federation. 
= The Southwest Peanut Growers Associa- 

on, 

Southwestern Peanut Shellers Association, 
comprising all of the peanut shellers and 
crushers in the States of New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. 

Virginia-Carolina Peanut Association, com- 
prising all of the peanut shellers and crush- 
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ers of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia, including Planters 
Nut & Chocolate Co. 

Southeastern Peanut Association, com- 
prising all of the peanut shellers and crush- 
ers of the States of Alabama, Florida, and 
Georgia. 

Peanut Butter Manufacturers Association, 
by resolution adopted at general membership 
meeting October 4, 1960. 


Mr. Speaker, I challenge any of my 
colleagues from Texas, Oklahoma, North 
Carolina, or Virginia to deny that every 
segment of the peanut industry of their 
States wanted this laboratory to improve 
the quality of their peanuts, and their 
opposition only appeared when the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture announced the site 
at Dawson, Ga. It is unbelievable that 
these organizations and associations 
should contend now that they were never 
for a laboratory, as the Senate hearings 
show beyond a doubt that they were 
unequivocally in favor of the labora- 
tory. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace] said in debate today 
that this laboratory was for utilization 
and other purposes, and I contended the 
research laboratory was for the purpose 
of improving the quality of peanuts ex- 
clusively. Iam attaching hereto a state- 
ment entitled “National Peanut Research 
Center,” same being pages 293-294 of the 
hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations for 
1962: 

NATIONAL PEANUT RESEARCH CENTER 

Peanuts are considered one of the 10 basic 
crops, with over 1,700,000 acres grown an- 
nually during the past 10 years. Production 
amounts to 114 to 2 billion pounds annually, 
with a farm value of about $150 to $200 mil- 
lion. One of the chief outlets for shelled 
peanuts is peanut butter, with about 50 per- 
cent of the shelled crop used for this purpose. 
Other large uses are for salted peanuts, 
candy, and inshell roasting. No major new 
uses have been added for peanuts or peanut 
byproducts in a considerable period of time. 

Peanuts are a relatively new commercial 
crop, and little has been spent on research 
until in recent years. In view of the impor- 
tance of this crop to farmers in nine States 
and because of the food value of peanuts 
more research is justified. : 

the past few years all segments 
of the peanut industry, including farmers, 
have been faced with quality problems, mul- 
tiplied by rapid advances in mechanization 
at the farm level. The sheller has been 
concerned about “hidden” damage, splitting, 
and skin slippage. Shellers need more ac- 
curate methods of determining the quality 
of peanuts purchased, and improved 
methods for shelling and grading raw pea- 
nuts. The peanut butter manufacturers, 
the salters, and candymakers, have com- 
plained that new harvesting and curing 
methods are affecting peanut quality ad- 
versely. Many specific quality defects, such 
as “hard” peanuts, chalky, and off-flavor 
nuts, are becoming a problem. The differ- 
ence between varieties in respect to these 
problems needs thorough investigation. 
Cultural practices, harvesting, handling, and 
curing practices should be looked into as 
to their effect on quality and to perfect less 
expensive and more efficient methods and 
equipment. 

Insect damage to peanuts is an increas- 
ingly serious problem in all the peanut- 
producing areas, but it is especially acute 
in the Southeastern States, where warm 
weather favors insect activity. Harvesting 
with combines has aggravated the problem 
of Insect damage in storage by increasing 
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the number of loose kernels and cracked 
pods which are easy for insects to attack. 

A peanut research center is needed where 
the factors that affect peanut quality and 
end use value can be studied, so that 
efficient, economical methods can be de- 
veloped to handle, store, process, and market 
the crop and increase consumption. 

The facility should not displace any re- 
search by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
State agencies, or industry, but should en- 
courage these agencies to use the research 
center to measure the effects of any and all 
developments in the field of basic or applied 
research as it relates to production, market- 
ing, or utilization of peanuts or peanut prod- 
ucts. 

Some of the specific research projects to be 
undertaken are: 

1. The development of improved methods 
and equipment for measuring texture, color, 
maturity, flavor, and other elements of pea- 
nut quality, and the development of stand- 
ards of quality. 

2. Development of small sample equipment 
and techniques which will provide statis- 
tically reliable data useful in predicting re- 
sults of large-scale industrial processing. 

3. Effect of storage factors on the quality 
of farmers stock, shelled peanuts, and pea- 
nut products. 

4, Effect of harvesting and curing methods 
on quality. 

5. Working with all research scientists to 
assay the influence of the use of all chem- 
icals, including, but not limited to, fungi- 
cides, herbicides, insecticides, fumigants, 
nematocides, and the effects of various de- 
grees of fertilization, moisture, and soil con- 
ditions, during the season, on the 
quality of peanuts. This would involve the 
processing of small samples on the scale of 
thousands per annum submitted from exist- 
ing agricultural research programs in breed- 
ing, mechanization, curing entomology, and 
pathology, using the small sample equipment 
and techniques developed under item 2 
above. 

6. Conduct necessary tests to determine 
whether the use of materials of the type 
listed in 5 above results in residues which are 
harmful to consumers or adversely affect the 
quality of end products. 

7. Improved equipment for sampling and 
inspection of peanuts, farmer stock and 
shelled grades. 

8. Study the ecology, biology, and habits 
of the insects that attack peanuts during 
harvesting, transportation, storage, process- 
ing, and marketing. 

9. Study the nature and extent of damage, 
and the relative importance of the various 
insect species that attack peanuts during 
harvesting, transportation, storage, process- 
ing, and marketing. 

10. Study the effects of harvesting, trans- 
portation, and storage techniques on the 
susceptibility of farmers stock peanuts to 
infestation and damage. 

11. Develop new methods of preventing 
and controlling stored peanut insects, in- 
cluding the uses of micro-organisms, biologi- 
cal control, ts, insecticides, con- 
trolled atmospheric gases, and physical and 
mechanical devices. 

12. Cooperate in the development and 
testing of improved techniques, new con- 
cepts, and equipment for curing peanuts. 

13. Develop improved methods and equip- 
ment for handling peanuts, particularly in 
bulk. 

14. Design improved commercial storage 
facilities for bulk peanuts. 

15. Develop improved methods, equipment, 
and facilities for shelling peanuts and for 
grading and packaging shelled peanuts. 

16. Provide evaluation service to peanut 
breeders to assay the quality potential of 
breeding lines and new varieties of peanuts. 
‘This would include the measurement of mill- 
ing quality, storage stablitiy quality, adapta- 
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bility to handling practices and shelling, and 
the color, flavor, and texture of products 
manufactured therefrom. 

17. Conduct nec analyses to deter- 
mine the economic feasibility and effects of 
the adoption of alternative procedures and 
Laren developed under the foregoing re- 
sear 


It is understood that research of the type 
described above, with the exception of eco- 
nomic and statistical research, is an assigned 
function of the Agricultural Marketing Sery- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


A reading of this statement will show 
conclusively that the laboratory will be 
confined to improving the quality of pea- 
nuts and that the gentleman from Texas 
was wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that it is 
now being suggested that the Congress 
might place this laboratory in some 
other place. Such a suggestion is ridic- 
ulous because the power is vested solely 
in the Secretary of Agriculture. I again 
urge my colleagues to support my pref- 
erential motion. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
never pleasant to differ with my friend, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. For- 
RESTER], or my friends from Alabama. 
But since the gentlemen made some 
reference or some indication that the 
attitude of our subcommittee was per- 
haps influenced because of this location, 
I think in fairness to the subcommittee 
I should make some statement. 

In the first place, mention was made 
of this cotton laboratory which was 
established in order to get rid of the boll 
weevil. It is in Mississippi. May I say 
that is true. It is not in the major cotton 
section, and neither is it in my congres- 
sional district. It is located at Mis- 
sissippi State University, which is located 
in the district represented by my col- 
league, the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. But the 
point that I take the floor for is to say 
that my friend from Georgia completely 
misunderstands the position of our sub- 
committee. In the cotton industry there 
was no disagreement whatsoever about 
which I have heard with respect to the 
need for some laboratory to break the 
line on insects which were destroying and 
costing hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually. A committee was appointed, 
and the committee selected the site. This 
site was approved by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee nor any- 
one else ever talked to me about the 
location of this peanut laboratory nor 
should they. But in this particular in- 
stance our subcommittee deferred con- 
ference for three or four times, trying to 
see if we could not get the peanut indus- 
try together on what they wanted, in an 
effort to try to see what we could do. I, 
personally, have little knowledge about 
the peanut industry, though I am in an 
area where they are grown. We do not 
have any base acreage, and we do not 
grow them commercially. But in this 
section, I am told, they have the runner 
peanut, which has a price differential, 
and is in competition in other sections 
of the United States. The other sections 
of the peanut growing industry are of 
the opinion that if you give them a Fed- 
eral laboratory in that area it will cre- 
ate further competition. It was stated 
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here that they had to retain part of the 
peanut industry right in this area. As 
to any of this I do not know. I am just 
telling you that the peanut groups, the 
organizations from the Carolinas and 
Virginia and some from over the United 
States, and certain manufacturers, all 
came to us and said that they did not 
see the need for a national laboratory 
when normally this kind of research is 
carried on in cooperation between the 
States and the Federal Government. 
In that way you can have research on 
the Virginia-Carolina type of peanut in 
the Virginia-Carolina area and you can 
have it on the Spanish peanut in the 
Texas area between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State. You can have it on 
a three-State basis. But to put up a big 
Federal laboratory—let me say, so far 
as I am concerned, Dawson, Ga., is as 
fine a place as I have ever heard of. I 
come from that area and Dawson, Ga., 
suits me as an individual. But to get rid 
of this cooperative program, which we 
have had through the years, which could 
be carried on in various regions, and to 
put it in a central Federal laboratory, is 
something that in my opinion the indus- 
try ought to be in agreement on. I do 
not want to leave any impression that I 
have taken any particular view because 
of location. It has nothing in the world 
to do with me. But I do know that we 
delayed in conference two or three times 
trying to help our friends in Georgia, to 
try to bring the people together, and 
any inference by my friend from Ala- 
bama—and he is my friend—that there 
is anything unfair or lack of agreement 
on the laboratory in Mississippi with re- 
gard to the boll weevil, is not justified. 
But I do say that there they had the ap- 
proval and the selection by a committee 
appointed for it. But in this instance, 
I am told they did not. Of course, I 
have no knowledge as to this matter of 
my own. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN, I yield. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s wanting to help 
me, but the gentleman is just about 
helping me out. He is helping me out of 
the report entirely. 

Mr. WHITTEN. This is on the basis 
of their getting some agreement be- 
tween these folks. And we did it before 
we brought the bill up. 

Mr. FORRESTER. The gentleman 
knows that no one is going to get any 
agreement there. Gabriel will blow his 
horn before that happens, 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I have about decided that, 
but I did not start off with that belief. 
I had high hopes for the gentleman be- 
ing able to get agreement. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad the gentleman understands the 
situation. 

Mr. BURLESON. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate what the chairman of the com- 
mittee has said. He is absolutely cor- 
rect in his appraisal of this issue. There 
is just one thing wrong with the explana- 
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tion by our esteemed and lovable friend 
from Georgia; and may I say now there 
is not a man in this House for whom I 
have greater respect and admiration. 
There is just one thing wrong in his reply 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rarns] about this being the center of 
the peanut growing industry. It is the 
center of the runner peanut, as the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has just pointed 
out, but it is hardly the geographical 
center of Texas, Oklahoma, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas, all of which grow a differ- 
ent type of peanut, and which are not 
related to the same sort of treatment in 
research as will be provided by this 
laboratory. ‘The proposal to locate a 
$1,600,000 laboratory in the center 
of a peanut growing area which is in 
very heavy competition with other types 
of peanuts is the question at issue. Even 
our friends and colleagues from New 
Mexico and Arizona which raise the 
Valencia type of peanut have an interest 
in this matter although not to the same 
degree as other areas producing other 
types of peanuts. 

There is a vast difference in the treat- 
ment of these peanuts between the Caro- 
linas and Virginia, where is produced the 
large, premium type of peanut, I might 
add, and the New Mexico and Arizona 
Valencia peanut, and the Texas and 
Oklahoma Spanish-type peanut. They 
all take special treatment. They are all 
in competition. Already there is dis- 
parity of treatment legislatively and 
now, if this laboratory, which is pri- 
marily to promote the end-use of pea- 
nuts, is established, this disparity in com- 
petition will be greatly expanded. This 
is more a political laboratory than any- 
thing else. We can see the tracks of our 
esteemed former colleague, Steve Pace, 
the great former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, on this issue. We 
see his tracks in the Department of Agri- 
culture in this thing. There is no mis- 
taking about it. You are asking for 
something that is unfair to the other 
peanut-producing sections of this coun- 
try. I say that in all kindness, and with 
the best feelings but with honest convic- 
tion. 

There are those here who talk about 
economy. Most all of us talk about 
economy but just lipservice does not cut 
these huge governmental expenses. 
Here is a place where we can practice 
economy and be certain we are right. 

The House conferees have performed 
excellently and with responsibility by 
declining to yield to the other body on 
this issue, and I hope they will over- 
whelmingly support their highly justi- 
fied position. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I have great re- 
spect for my colleague from Texas. As 
a matter of fact, I heard him preach 
here one day and I adopted him as my 
pastor. But I am not going to let him 
be a peanut expert for me. I do not be- 
lieve that any of my colleagues are going 
to accept the statement that Georgia is 
playing politics in the Department of 
Agriculture. I do not believe anybody on 
this floor is going to think that Georgia 
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outweighs Texas over there in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The gentleman well knows we do not 
grow just one type of peanut, we grow 
almost all types of peanuts. The gentle- 
man knows this is going to be a Federal 
laboratory. It is going to be absolutely 
impartial, the gentleman knows that. 
You have no trouble with the work in 
Louisiana or in Virginia. There is no 
reason for you to have any trouble in 
Georgia, and you are not going to have 
it. Will you not out of your plenty of 
what Texas has let Georgia have this 
little crumb? I will appreciate it if you 
will. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am beginning to get 
the idea that somebody is being unfair 
to peanuts around here. Did I hear 
somebody say something about a runt 
peanut? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It might have 
sounded that way, but it is the runner 
peanut. 

aye GROSS. What is the runner pea- 
nut? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am like some of the 
others here, I am no expert in this field, 
but I have been approached by so many 
different people with diverse opinions 
that I have had to learn a little bit about 
this matter since it started. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not want to see any- 
body be unfair to peanuts, because I like 
peanuts. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
three areas in the United States which 
raise peanuts. The oldest is the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina area. The large ballgame 
peanut is the Virginia type and it is 
grown in Virginia and Carolina. The 
smaller type—the one with red skins 
which you used to be able to buy for a 
penny; that is the Spanish peanut. That 
peanut is grown mostly in the Southwest, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico, 
although some are grown in the South- 
east. Then there is the Southeastern 
area, which, as the gentleman from 
Georgia told you, grows more peanuts 
than either one of the other areas alone 
but not as much as the other two areas 
combined. 

The Southeast grows basically runner 
peanuts, as described by the chairman of 
the subcommittee. Each type of peanut 
competes with the other for the indus- 
trial market. Anything which increases 
the utilization of runner peanuts nor- 
mally would reduce the utilization of 
Virginia or Spanish peanuts. 

Now get this. I want the Members to 
listen to this because I do not think there 
is any clear understanding on this point. 
This laboratory is not being established 
as a production laboratory, to teach 
people how to produce peanuts. It is 
being established as a utilization labo- 
ratory, to develop uses of peanuts. You 
do not need to locate a utilization labo- 
ratory at the point where you grow pea- 
nuts. There is no sense to it. Chicago 
and Los Angeles are the greatest mar- 
kets for peanuts in the United States. 
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That is where you have utilization. You 
do not have maximum utilization in 
Georgia nor in Texas nor in Carolina. 
You have utilization at the points where 
they are processing these peanuts so 
there is absolutely no justification for 
saying this laboratory needs to be in the 
middle of an area where either type of 
peanut is produced because what you are 
studying is not the production of pea- 
nuts, but you are studying the utilization 
of peanuts. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Of course, what 
is being studied is the quality of the 
peanuts and not the utilization, 

Mr. POAGE. No; the laboratory is de- 
scribed and it has constantly been de- 
scribed as a utilization laboratory, one 
that is established for the purpose of 
determining how to utilize these peanuts. 
The gentleman well knows that every bit 
of this work might just as well be carried 
on in the regional laboratory at New 
Orleans where the law says it shall be 
carried on and where we already have a 
laboratory well equipped for it. There 
are no peanuts grown in Louisiana and 
no type of peanut would have any ad- 
vantage there. Neither would it be nec- 
essary to build a new plant. Why should 
we spend $1,600,000 duplicating facilities 
which we already own? 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I was wondering 
where they grew these peanuts that we 
were talking about in committee some 
time in the spring; where they boil them. 

Mr. POAGE. That is in Florida. 

Mr. BEERMANN. You did not bring 
them into this conversation. 

Mr. POAGE. They are a very, very 
minor factor, probably not one-half of 
1 percent of the peanuts. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I wonder about 
the distance. If there is going to be a 
laboratory, I wonder if the distance 
should not be quite close to the area of 
production because in the Midwest we 
have a nine-State area. First, I would 
like to know how they transport these 
peanuts—by truck or rail or how? 

Mr. POAGE. In our area, peanuts are 
generally transported by truck. I do not 
know what happens in Georgia, other 
than that they have been trucking run- 
ner peanuts into Houston and Dallas 
for processing. 

Mr. BEERMANN. If they are trans- 
ported by truck, it probably would not 
be so bad unless Jimmy Hoffa called a 
strike. We have a nine-State area that 
is on strike now and it is quite a detri- 
ment to the economy of our area. So I 
can say we would like to see something 
like this in the area of production, if 
that is going to be a reason for the lab- 
oratory and if it is not the reason for 
a laboratory, and it is utilization, then 
it probably does not make any difference 
where they are sent unless they are go- 
ing to send trainloads of a commodity 
for just a utilization laboratory. 

Mr. POAGE. I must confess that I do 
not know anything about some of the 
questions the gentleman asked, but I 
do know this is a utilization laboratory. 
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I do know that there is no reason why 
it needs to be in a region of production. 
I do know that peanuts is the one crop 
in the United States where there is such 
competition between the various types 
that it becomes unfair as the gentleman 
from Texas suggested to establish a lab- 
oratory in one region and to promote 
the utilization of one type of peanut 
against the other two types of peanuts. 
We feel the two types of peanuts ought 
to have the same break as the one type. 

We, from Texas, are not asking that 
the laboratory be located in Texas. The 
people from Virginia or from Carolina 
are not asking you to locate it in their 
area. We are suggesting that you might 
use the resources we already have es- 
tablished in New Orleans where we do 
not have to spend maybe $1,600,000 to 
build a new laboratory; or they might 
use the cooperative resources that the 
gentleman from Mississippi described 
because every one of these States that 
are growing peanuts have some kind of 
local agency working on production and 
utilization of peanuts. There is no rea- 
son in the world why, if we want to put 
some money into utilization research of 
peanuts, we should not put it in on a 
cooperative basis. And if the State of 
Georgia wants their cooperative institu- 
tion located at Dawson, I certainly have 
no objection in the world, but I do not 
want the people of Texas or the people 
of the Southwest and the people of the 
Carolinas who are growing a different 
type of peanut to be asked to support 
the institution at Dawson and cut the 
heart out of our market. That is exactly 
what they are asking us todo. They are 
asking us to pay for destroying our own 
market for the advantage of one type 
of peanut, grown only in the Southeast. 
We are not mad at anybody but we do 
not believe anyone will seriously expect 
us to support this expenditure to destroy 
our own people. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to my chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. All the people in the 
industry would be happy if it were placed 
in New Orleans or Beltsville or any other 
neutral place. 

Mr. POAGE. Certainly, the people in 
the industry would be perfectly happy 
to have it that way. We feel that this 
Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropria- 
tions has done a good job and has made 
an honest effort to give you a reduction 
in expenses. Now I realize that your 
good friends and my good friends from 
Georgia have very properly been very 
active, as their Senator has very 
properly been active. Most of you know 
exactly why this laboratory is located at 
Dawson, Ga. It was not put there by 
the industry, as the gentleman from 
Georgia suggested. It was not put there 
by the producers. It was put there, with- 
out the knowledge of the industry or the 
producers, after the committee had been 
plainly told that the question of location 
voa be discussed at their next meet- 

ng. 

Let me repeat. I have no criticism of 
the gentlemen from Georgia. They have 
sought to serve their people, but most of 
you have a greater obligation to the tax- 
payers of the United States than you 
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have to the people of Georgia. There 
are lots of research projects on which 
there is complete agreement. Why not 
spend any money we feel is available for 
research on a project of that kind rather 
than a project which seems to the rep- 
resentatives of at least two areas to be 
dangerous to their welfare? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the preferential motion 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FORRESTER) there 
were—ayes 56, noes 41. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Further 
proceedings on this matter will go over 
until tomorrow. 

The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 25: Page 20, line 1, 
insert: 


“EXPENSES, AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 


CONSERVATION SERVICE 


“For necessary administrative expenses to 
formulate and carry out programs authorized 
by title III of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1301-1393) ; 
Sugar Act of 1948 (7 U.S.C. 1101-1161); sec- 
tions 7 to 15, 16(a), 16(d), and 17 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 590g-5900, 490p 
(a), and 590q) as added by section 132 of 
the Act of August 8, 1961; and subtitles 
B and C of the Soil Bank Act (7 U.S.C. 
1831-1837, 1802-1814, and 1816) $95,423,000: 
Provided, That, in addition, not to exceed 
$51,379,500 may be transferred to and 
merged with this appropriation from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation fund, and 
additional amounts not to exceed $30,000,- 
000, may be transferred contingent upon the 
enactment of H.R. 12391, Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 25 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment numbered 38: Page 27, 
line 9, insert “: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $225,000 may be transferred by the 
Secretary from other appropriations available 
to the Department of Agriculture for the 
expenses of the Office of Internal Audit and 
Inspection.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wurrren moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 38 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: in lieu of 
the word “may” insert the word “shall”, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 40: Page 28, line 
21, insert “, of which $50,000,000 shall be 
placed in reserve to be used only to the 
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extent required during the fiscal year 1963 
under the then existing conditions for the 
expeditious and orderly conduct of the loan 
program.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 40 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to consider, en bloc, 
Senate amendments No. 44, and Nos. 47 
through 54, inclusive. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendments in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 44: Page 30, line 
18, strike out ‘$2,278,455,000" and insert 
“$2,066,955,000.” 

Senate amendment No. 47: Page 32, line 
4, insert “and unrecovered prior years’ costs, 
including interest thereon,”. 

Senate amendment No. 48: Page 32, line 
10, strike out “$1,080,632,000" and insert 
“$700,000,000;"". 

Senate amendment No. 49: Page 32, line 
12, strike out “$250,000,000" and insert 
“$189,000,000,". 

Senate amendment No. 50: Page 32, line 
16, strike out “$40,000,000" and insert 


Senate amendment No, 51; Page 32, line 
16, strike out “expenses during fiscal year 
1963“ and insert “unrecovered prior years’ 
cost, including interest thereon,”. 

Senate amendment No. 52: Page 32, line 
19, strike out “$81,218,000” and 
815,650,000,“ 

Senate amendment No. 53: Page 32. line 
22, strike out expenses during fiscal year 
1963" and insert “unrecovered prior years’ 
costs”. 

Senate amendment No. 54: Page 33, line 
4, strike out ‘“$125,000,000" and 
“$92 267, 000, . 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I at 
fer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Warrren moves that the House insist 
upon its disagreement to the amendments 


of the Senate numbered 44 and 47 to 54, 
inclusive. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the conference 
report just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
opjection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1963 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
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11151) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2316) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on certain 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11151) making appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 37, 42, and 43. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 39, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro by said amend- 
ment insert “$9,810,430"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 36, 41, 44, 
and 45. 

Tom STEED, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Watt Horan, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOHN O. PASTORE, 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 

CARL HAYDEN, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 

Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate Nos. 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, and 
45 to the bill (H.R. 11151) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each such amend- 
ment, namely: 


AMENDMENTS PREVIOUSLY AGREED TO 


Amendments of the Senate Nos. 1-35, in- 
clusive, and No. 38, relating solely to appro- 
priations for the expenses of that body, were 
agreed to by the House just prior to sending 
the remaining amendments to conference 


on August 8. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


Amendment No. 36: Reported in technical 
disagreement. Motion will be made to recede 
and concur. 

Under a somewhat arbitrary arrangement 
many years ago, appropriations for expenses 
of certain joint committees are disbursed by 
the Clerk of the House and certain others 
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are disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate. 
In conformity, those disbursed by the Clerk 
are included in the bill in the House while 
the others, following the general custom in 
regard to all Senate housekeeping expenses, 
are left for insertion by the Senate. Being 
joint committees, the matter of expenses is 
of equal concern to both bodies, and the 
conferees are accordingly agreed that in the 
future all such items should be included in 
the budget and in the House version of the 
bill. 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Amendment No. 37: Strikes from the bill 
the $37,500 proposed by the Senate for pre- 
paring working drawings, specifications, and 
estimates of cost for restoration of the old 
Senate Chamber and the old Supreme Court 
Chamber in the Capitol Building substan- 
tially to their conditions in 1859 and 1860, 
respectively. 

This action has been taken without any 
prejudice to future consideration of the pro- 
posal. There are those in the Congress who 
feel the project is desirable, but it is one 
that should be first processed through regu- 
lar legislative channels. Under the law, 
changes in architectural features of the 
building require prior legislative approval. 
An authorization in advance of appropria- 
tion is the prescribed procedure. 

Moreover, with rebuilding and reinforce- 
ment of the supporting structure under the 
East side of the central dome, it has been 
indicated that, for engineering and struc- 
tural reasons, it may, in the not so distant 
future, be necessary to rebuild the west cen- 
tral side to compensate and to replace the 
deteriorating structural features. This 
would at least open to logical consideration 
the whole question of the west central area 
and the conferees think this is an added 
reason for deferral of the instant proposi- 
tion. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Amendments Nos. 39, 40, and 41: Appro- 
priate $9,810,430 for salaries and expenses 
of the Library, instead of $8,930,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and 69,906,350 as pro- 
posed by the Senate; earmark not to exceed 
$1,100,000 of the appropriation for renova- 
tion of naval weapons plant space for use 
of the Library as proposed by the Senate and 
in connection therewith, strike the space 
rental authority in the House bill. 

The House has repeatedly approved funds 
for commercial rental of space as a modest 
measure of relief for the badly overcrowded 
situation in the Library, but suitable space 
has not been found, After the bill passed 
the House it developed that suitable space 
could be allocated at the old naval gun fac- 
tory, but it would require some alteration. 
The Senate, in response to a budget increase 
of $955,500 not before the House, made pro- 
vision for the item, including allowance for 
customary General Services Administration 
maintenance costs. The economics of the 
proposition are such that the savings as 
compared to commercial rental of equivalent 
space should offset renovation and mainte- 
nance costs in about 6 years. The Senate 
assumed occupancy of the space by Sep- 
tember 1, but it is now understood that April 
1 of next year is a more realistic date. That 
accounts for $90,070 of the downward ad- 
justment of the Senate figure. 

The amount allowed also includes $15,000 
for the children’s book section. The con- 
ferees are agreed that this activity should 
be held, at least for the time being, to the 
modest basis proposed. There are many de- 
mands for the services and facilities of the 
Library, and it is usually not practicable to 
meet all of them. This unit should, as a 
minimum, be on a modest basis for an ex- 
perimental period of time and take its place 
in the competition of priorities within the 
annual budget determinations. 
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-Amendment Nos. 42 and 43: Strike the 
Senate increase of $80,000 in the item for 
purchase of Treasury-owned foreign curren- 
cies to be used to acquire and distribute 
foreign library materials. 

The conferees are agreed that this experi- 
mental program should be kept on that basis 
at least a while longer. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No, 44: Relates to simplified 
addressing of franked mail not only on city 
delivery service but on rural and star routes. 
Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 45: Relates to longevity 
pay provisions for certain employees of the 
Senate and of the telephone exchange and 
Capitol police. Reported in technical dis- 
agreement. Motion will be to recede and 
concur with minor perfecting amendments. 

The telephone exchange personnel, some 
of whom are carried on the House roll and 
some on the Senate roll, have been under 
a longevity system for many years. The po- 
lice force has also had such a system for 
several years. They would, under the propo- 
sition, be on a uniform basis along with the 
other employees covered by the plan. 

Tom STEED, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
CLARENCE - CANNON, 
WALT HORAN, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, in this 
conference report, only nine Senate 
amendments were subject to conference. 
The others which related solely to Sen- 
ate housekeeping were agreed to on 
August 8 just before sending the bill to 
conference. 

Of the nine amendments in conference, 
agreement has been reached on eight of 
them. Four of them are reported in dis- 
agreement, but three of those are purely 
technical. The only real disagreement 
is on amendment No. 44, relating to use 
of the’ congressional frank, on which I 
shall at the proper time offer a motion to 
insist on the House position and at which 
time we can debate the proposition. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 23 of the bill I 
note $63,000 for the legislative garage. 
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That garage is not to be painted again 
this year, is it? 
Mr. STEED. 
Mr. GROSS. 
Mr. STEED. 

it will not be. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 6 of the bill un- 
der the head of “Mail transportation, 
$16,560,” it is not proposed, I take it, to 
buy some more Lincoln Continentals for 
the transportation of mail? 

Mr. STEED. That is a Senate item. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman under- 
stands at one time there were some auto- 
mobiles, Lincoln Continentals, purchased 
through that fund. I doubt if any of 
those Lincolns would ever see a mail 
pouch. The gentleman does not know 
whether any Lincolns or Cadillacs are 
included in that item this year? 

Mr. STEED. I do not believe there 
is anything of that sort in this item. 
I know of nothing along that line. 

Mr. HORAN. As the gentleman from 
Iowa knows, this is a Senate item. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I am well aware 
that this item belongs to the other body. 
But I would still like to find out as much 
as I can about it, and it is pretty hard 
to do. 

On page 23 of the bill, with reference 
to the subway, is not that new, grandiose 
Senate subway pretty well taken care 
by this time? How much of the $2,235,- 
000 is going to be expended on that? 
Does the gentleman from Oklahoma 
know? 

Mr. STEED. That is a Senate Office 
Building item which was inserted by the 
Senate in accord with the custom. I 
am not informed as to any detail on 
that. We did not go into it. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, it is taxpayers’ 
money that is being spent, is it not? 

Mr. STEED. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if there is any 
way we can find out how the money is 
being spent? 

Mr. STEED. The only source of in- 
formation I know about would be either 
through the Architect of the Capitol, 
who has all the records, or the Senate 
hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there money in this 
bill for the $100 million pyramid known 
as the New House Office Building? 


No. 
I just want to make sure. 
I assure the gentleman 
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Mr. STEED. Yes, there is $8,500,000 
in the pending bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume that will take 
care of the new swimming pool recently 
decided to be put into the building? 

Mr. STEED. Under the governing 
law, each year the committee is advised 
of what has been obligated and what 
the expenditures are expected to be and 
we recommend the necessary amount to 
cover it. As the gentleman knows, the 
special committee in charge of the 
building operates under authority of a 
law that gives them contracting au- 
thority, and as a practical matter we 
have virtually no control over what is 
spent. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, does the gentle- 
man have any idea or did the gentleman 
elicit any information in conference as 
to when the pyramid might be com- 
pleted? It has now been under construc- 
tion for 5 years and Mr. McCloskey, the 
contractor, has gone to Ireland. How 
many more years will it take to finish 
it? Will this be one of the 100-year 
pyramids? 

Mr. STEED. We went into that mat- 
ter in the hearings earlier in the year. 

The Architect told us they had a target 
date of August 1964, for a turnkey job 
on the building. 

Mr. GROSS. Will that be an 
Olympic-size swimming pool, or does the 
gentleman know? 

Mr. STEED. I have not seen the 
drawings, and I know nothing about the 
details of the swimming pool. I would 
suggest that the gentleman go to the 
Architect’s field office adjacent to the 
building where they have all those rec- 
ords, and there he can get all the details 
he wants. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it going to be open 
to mixed swimming, or men only—does 
the gentleman know? 

Mr. STEED. I do not know what 
decision the House will make on the use 
of it. That is something which the 
House will have to decide. 

Mr. Speaker, agreement on all money 
amendments has been reached in the 
conference. No. 44 does not involve an 
appropriation amount. Therefore, un- 
der consent granted, I include a sum- 
mary of the bill as finally agreed to: 


Summary of legislative branch appropriation bill, 1963 (H.R. 11151) 


Group 


House of Representatives 
Joint offices an 3 
Architect of the Capitol 
Botanic Gard 
Library of Congress 

Government Printing Office... 


1 Many of the items were concurred in by the House on Aug. es ae eos 
conference 


the remaining amendments—dealt with in the 


The SPEAKER tempore. The 
question is on the e of the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 


Conference action compared with— 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
previous order of the House, 


Under 
further 


Budget Conference 
estimates Passed House | Passed Senate action ! 
(revised) Budget House Senate 
estimates 
5 $20, 414, 285 09 $29, 601, 160 $29, 601, 160 $186, 875 $29, 601, 160 
Ee 48, 230, 050 $48, 150, 725 48, 150, 725 48, 150, 725 HHG 228 ie fap he MATEA BEAR 
z 4, 243, 875 4, 228, 565 4, 255, 355 4, 255, 355 +11, +26, 700 
— 18, 492, 000 16, 017, 500 18, 290, 000 18, 252, 500 —239, 500 4-2, 235, 000 F 
456, 000 452, 000 452, 000 452, 000 TT 
= 19, 743, 400 18, 551, 500 19, 607, 850 19, 431, 930 —311, 470 +880, 430 
a 26, 333, 600 26, 333, 600 26, 333, 600 CV 
=e 146, 913, 210 113, 733, 890 146, 690, 690 146, 477, 270 — 435, 940 +32, 743, 380 —213, 420 
2 By custom, House omits all items under the “Senate” — and those items 
report to conference. under the "Architect of the Capitol pertaining solely to the Senate. 


proceedings on this matter will go over 
until tomorrow, and the gentleman with- 
draws his point of order. 

Mr. KYL. I withdraw my point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the first amendment in 
disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 36: On page 19, 
line 1, insert the following: 

“JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NONES- 
SENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 

“For an amount to enable the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures to carry out the duties imposed 
upon it by section 601 of the Revenue Act of 
1941 (55 Stat. 726), to remain available dur- 
ing the existence of the committee, $26,790, 


to be disbursed by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate.” 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Steep moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 36 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 41: On page 27, 
line 6, insert: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $1,100,000 shall be available for re- 
imbursement to the General Services Ad- 
ministration for alterations, including air 
conditioning, of space to be occupied by the 
Library of Congress in the Naval Weapons 
Plant.” 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Sreep moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 41 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 44: On page 34, 
line 6. insert the following: 

“Sec. 105. No part of any amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be available to 
finance, under authority of section 4167(a) 
of title 39, United States Code, the mailing 
and delivering of mail matter sent through 
the mails with a simplified form of address 
under the franking privilege by any Member 
or Member-elect of Congress to postal 
patrons, including those patrons on rural 
or star routes.” 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Steep moves that the House insist up- 


on its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 44. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment No. 44 from the Senate is 
identical to the one on which the House 
had a record vote when the legislative 
bill was on the House floor last April. 
As the Members know, the House on 
that occasion rejected the proposition 
by record vote. When the bill went to 
the other body, the other body saw fit 
to insert the amendment. We have 
brought it back and we propose to move 
to stand by the House position. Since 
we felt the House was correct in the 
first instance I feel at this time that I 
can in good conscience recommend that 
the House continue to insist that this 
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amendment not be part of the appro- 
priation bill. 

Most of the Members are familiar with 
this matter. The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan] and I yester- 
day circulated a letter to the Members 
of the House setting forth the essence 
of the proposition and pointing out the 
economical and effective features of it. 
I believe that this letter covers all the 
essential details connected with this 
issue, and I include excerpts from it at 
this point: 

1. The House, by record vote, rejected the 
identical proposition last April. 

2. If the amendment were adopted, hence- 
forth all franked mail—rural and star route 
as well as city and town—would have to 
include name and address (even for such 
things as lists of publications, farm bul- 
letins, etc.). 

3. Franked mail would not even have par- 
ity with private mailers on either rural, 
star, or city routes or boxes (private mail- 
ers can send rural mail addressed simply 
“Postal Patron, local” and city mail without 
name). 

4. Present simplified addressing procedure 
reduces cost in Member's offices and in the 
Post Office. (The Department states: “The 
per piece handling cost of congressional mail, 
addressed to ‘Postal Patron’ without street 
address on city carrier routes and post office 
boxes, will be less than the same mail fully 
addressed to each householder.”) Of course, 
the same would hold true for rural mall. 

5. The House Doorkeeper testified in March 
(hearings, p. 145): “This patron mail, so- 
called, has not affected the workload of this 
House folding room whatsoever.” 

6. Simplified addressing procedure is en- 
tirely permissive. Members can continue to 
use the more complete address if they prefer. 

The two Houses for many years have ob- 
served the rule of comity as to their respec- 
tive housekeeping matters. This is an excep- 
tion to the longstanding custom. 

In summary, it is our view: 

1. That Congress should protect the use 
of the frank as a means of effectively and 
economically getting Government publica- 
tions and other information to constituents. 

2. That if any isolated abuses are felt to 
have occurred, they should be considered as 
matters of policy by the appropriate legisla- 
tive committees. 


Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman from Oklahoma 
yielding to me at this time. The letter 
should have been received by you yester- 
day. If not, you will find it on page 18550 
of the body of the Recorp you received 
this morning, that is, yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings. We have attempted there 
briefly to summarize our position. I 
might say that I yield to no one in my 
love for the House of Representatives. 
I believe we should not abuse the great 
privileges granted to us. Among those 
is the use of the frank in your official 
mail from your office. 

One reason I am particularly opposed 
to this amendment, which was inserted 
by the other body, is that it does not 
make very good sense for us to appro- 
priate hundreds of millions of dollars for 
research of all kinds—and we had quite a 
discussion on that only a few minutes ago 
on the floor—and come up with thou- 
sands of farm bulletins and other pub- 
lications from all of the great depart- 
ments of this Government unless the 
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Members of Congress are facilitated in 
the privilege of making those findings 
available to any constituent in the 
United States or its possessions who 
would put those findings to use. 

We cannot operate our reseach under 
a bushel basket. We have got to have 
the light of this Government shining at 
all times, and the proper use of the 
frank, in my opinion, is a matter of shin- 
ing the light, and is something that we 
should jealously guard. For that reason 
I am very happy to join my colleague 
from Oklahoma in this defense of the 
rights of our constituents to receive the 
findings of the Government. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I concur in 
what the gentleman has said. And I 
wonder if he would agree with me that 
if this amendment were to stay in the 
bill, it would affect the use of the frank 
in only one way. It will not eliminate 
any abuse of the frank if any Member of 
the House saw fit to do so. To say that 
this would eliminate abuses of the frank 
is simply not so. Any safeguard against 
abuse of the frank is in the conscience of 
55 Members who are authorized to use 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, you will 
note at the conclusion of our letter we 
mention the fact that any abuses of the 
Privilege of this House, including the 
frank, should be dealt with through the 
appropriate committees of this House, 
and that should be done in the name of 
the good of all of us. 

Mr. STEED. I think if this amend- 
ment were to remain in the bill it would 
create a great deal of trouble in the Post 
Office Department. I have discussed this 
with them. They say this amendment 
will increase costs and will create prob- 
lems as to what they can or cannot ac- 
cept the frank for, because this amend- 
ment will take away from Members of 
Congress the privilege to use the mail on 
the basis now granted to private users 
of the mail. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The use of the franking 
privilege for this purpose is not limited 
to Government bulletins? 

Mr. STEED. No. This puts a limita- 
tion on the right of a Member to send 
out any material that he pleases under 
the frank as patron mail. It would still 
allow the Member to send out anything 
he wanted if he put the name and ad- 
dress on it. 

Mr.GROSS. Butif this amendment is 
stricken from the bill, Members of Con- 
gress will continue to send out any ma- 
terial to occupants? 

Mr. STEED. That is true. That can 
be done now by private users of mail, and 
it can be done now by Members. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. May I ask 
the gentleman if this deals with the sit- 
uation of various Members of this body 
sending mass mailings into the districts 
of other Members? Does this strike at 
that practice at all? 

Mr. STEED. It would not stop that at 
all. The only thing this does, it would 
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prevent a Member of Congress from 
using the frank on any piece of mail that 
does not have a name and address on 
it. If it does have a name on it, he can 
use it all he wants. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I hope some 
day we can get some sort of practice or 
regulation here by which one Member of 
Congress will not flood some other Mem- 
ber's district in another State with mass 
mailings if he happens to disagree with 
that Member’s political philosophy. It 
has never happened to me, but I have 
heard some of my colleagues discuss it. 
I think it is a bad practice and should 
be stopped one way or another. 

Mr. STEED. In our letter we call at- 
tention to the fact that if any Member 
abuses the system something should be 
done about it, but the proper way to go 
at it would be to have the legislative 
committee bring out legislation to deal 
with it, because when you get into using 
the frank for the several classes of mail 
you get into a technical thing. There 
is no way I know that some limiting 
language in an appropriation bill could 
satisfactorily deal with the problem. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I agree with 
the gentleman that it probably should be 
taken up by a legislative committee, but 
I think this is a very bad practice that 
has developed in recent years as the re- 
sult of some of these minority extremist 
organizations who happen to have a 
friend in Congress getting him to frank 
mail which is sent out to districts out- 
side that Member’s State. I think it is 
not only an unethical practice but some- 
thing that should be stopped from the 
viewpoint of abusing the privilege of the 
frank. 

Mr. STEED. I agree with the gentle- 
man that this amendment will not pre- 
vent the happening of what he com- 
plains about. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. If the gen- 
tleman can figure out a way to stop it 
I should like his support and infiuence in 
this matter. 

Mr. STEED. One way to stop it is for 
a Member to send the mail only to his 
own district. 

JUNK CONGRESSMEN 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a letter the other day. It is very 
brief. It begins abruptly. “You saved 
my baby’s life. I just must write and 
tell you.” 

And then she relates that she left the 
house just long enough to hang out the 
clothes and left the baby in its crib play- 
ing with a string of wooden beads. 
When she returned he had broken the 
string and one of the beads had lodged 
in his windpipe. He was limp. He was 
already turning black. The nearest 
neighbor was half a mile away. There 
was no possibility of saving him. 

And then she happened to remember in 
the “Infant Care” I had sent her it said 
that in case of obstruction in the wind- 
pipe to lift the child by the feet and give 
him a sharp stroke on the back. 

“The bead came out at the first stroke 
and I am so thankful for the book, 
Without it I would have lost him.” 

But the distinguished Senator who 
wrote this amendment would have 
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thrown out the junk baby with the junk 
mail. 

Recently Ida and I stopped at a house 
for street directions. The young woman 
who came to the door had been crying. 
She said, “Oh, Mr. Cannon, come in.” 
When we sat down to visit with her she 
said, “You must overlook my tears but 
the baby was 10 days old today and 
mother has just left on the bus and 
I feel so utterly helpless. But,” she 
added brightly through her tears, “your 
book on ‘Infant Care’ is my ‘bible’ now, 
and I am certain we will make it all 
right.” 

Unfortunately, Congressmen are not 
all-prescient and do not know where 
“Prenatal Care” and “Infant Care” and 
“One to Six” are needed and where other 
equally helpful Government publications 
on how to cook, how to mix concrete, how 
to plan a building, how to implement a 
workbench, how to protect wildlife, 
tips for sportsmen, growing vegetables 
in town, mosquito control, kitchen cabi- 
nets, hospitals, annual flowering plants 
and other invaluable how-to-do-it bul- 
letins are in demand. So all we can do 
is send out lists of the publications which 
are available and wait until we are asked 
to send them. 

The Federal Government spends liter- 
ally millions of dollars writing and re- 
writing, for free distribution, publica- 
tions which improve methods, modernize 
practices, and introduce new plants, 
adding to the income and comfort and 
prosperity of families and communities 
every day in the year. But unless they 
reach the people who need them—if they 
lie rotting on the shelves of the Super- 
intendent of Documents and other de- 
partmental repositories—the millions are 
wasted. The distinguished Senator 
votes for all these appropriations—and 
now he writes an amendment to leave 
them on the shelf instead of getting 
them to the people who need them and 
who ask for them when they are given 
the opportunity. It shakes your con- 
fidence in the Senator’s business quali- 
fications. 

The Congressman’s frank is a mutual 
honor both to him and to his constit- 
uency. It is a bacge of office first con- 
ferred in the administration of George 
Washington to make democratic govern- 
ment workable and used by every Mem- 
ber of Congress in American history. 
Daniel Webster, Abraham Lincoln, 
Speaker Reed, Speaker Cannon, Speaker 
Clark, and their predecessors and suc- 
cessors sent out speeches broadcast to 
inform the voters of their position on 
the issues of the day and in order to per- 
mit them to vote intelligently—for them 
if they approved or against them if they 
disagreed. Democratic government is 
workable only if the constituency is in- 
formed. It is difficult to understand why 
the Senator would want to keep the vot- 
ers in the dark. 

If, as some newspaper columnist has 
said, the Senators are opposed because 
they are afraid a Congressman might 
become a candidate for their senatorial 
seat, and are unable to meet the chal- 
lenge or unwilling to submit their 
candidacy to the voters, it might be well 
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to throw the junk Senator out with the 
junk speeches and the junk babies. 

It has been charged that the use of 
the frank involves extra expense and 
extra expenditure. On the contrary, the 
evidence in the hearings and the 
published reports of committees in this 
session show emphatically that it is less 
expensive to send broadcast—and tke 
men who deliver the mail would rather 
deliver congressional mail without per- 
sonal address than with street numbers. 
Ask any mailman. They do not have to 
work their mail in advance and do not 
have to return letters with reason for 
nondelivery. 

The Post Office Department reports: 

The per piece handling cost of con- 
gressional mail addressed to “Postal Patron” 
without street address on city carrier routes 
and post office boxes will be less than the 
same mail fully addressed to each house- 
holder (p. 206 of the hearings). 


And the Doorkeeper of the House, 
William M. Miller, the best informed and 
most efficient official who has ever served 
the House in any capacity, testifies that 
there has been no appreciable increase 
in such mail since the resumption of 
the unrestricted use of the frank. 

I have not sent out speech broadcast 
for 20 years. But I have from time to 
time sent out lists of Government bulle- 
tins and although I used the latest and 
best lists—and paid for extra clerks from 
my own pocket to address them—hun- 
dreds always come back. 

And I have received percentagewise 
more requests from the cities than from 
the country. 

Let me call attention, Mr. Speaker, to 
a very serious situation. In case of na- 
tional emergency—or of personal neces- 
sity to answer some acute situation— 
there is absolutely no way of reaching 
every constituent except through broad- 
cast use of the frank. 

And no complete test of sentiment 
through the use of questionnaires can 
be made through any other medium. It 
is the height of folly to throw away one 
of the most useful of all congressional 
facilities for no reason at all. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, these 
keepers of other men’s consciences have 
no legitimate reason whatever for deny- 
ing this ancient prerogative to the Mem- 
bers of the House. This amendment is 
the most illogical, irresponsible, insult- 
ing proposition that could be offered on 
the floor of the House and doubly so 
when offered on the floor of the other 
body. It should be resented and re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, further 
proceedings on the pending motion will 
go over until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 45: One page 34, 
line 13, insert: 

“Sec. 106. (a) This section shall apply to— 

“(1) Each employee of the Senate whose 
compensation is paid from the appropriation 
for Salaries, Officers and Employees under 
the heading ‘Office of the Secretary’, except 
the Assistant to the Majority, and the Assist- 
ant to the Minority. 

“(2) Each employee of the Senate whose 
compensation is paid from such appropria- 
tion under the heading ‘Office of Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper’, except employees des- 
ignated on the rolls as ‘special employees’. 

“(3) Each employee of the Senate whose 
compensation is paid from such appropria- 
tion under the heading ‘Official Reporters of 
Debates’. 

“(4) Each employee of the Senate whose 
compensation is paid from such appropria- 
tion under the heading ‘Offices of the Secre- 
taries for the Majority and the Minority’. 

“(5) Each employee of the Senate author- 
ized by Senate resolution to be appointed by 
the Secretary or Sergeant at Arms, except 
employees designated on the rolls as ‘special 
employees’. 

“(6) Telephone operators, including the 
chief operator and assistant chief operators, 
on the United States Capitol telephone ex- 
change. 

“(7) Members of the Capitol Police. 

“(b) An employee to whom this section 
applies shall be paid during any period of 
continuous service as such an employee ad- 
ditional basic compensation (hereinafter 
referred to as ‘longevity compensation’) at 
the rate of $120 per annum if at the time of 
such payment the annual rate of basic com- 
pensation (exclusive of longevity compensa- 
tion) of the position in which employed is 
less than $1,800, or $180 per annum if at 
such time such rate is $1,800 or more, for 
each five years of service performed as such 
an employee during such period. No em- 
ployee shall receive more than four such in- 
creases upon the basis of any period of con- 
tinuous service, and nothing in this section 
shall be construed to authorize the payment 
to any employee of total compensation, in- 
cluding longevity compensation, in excess of 
the maximum amount prescribed by law for 
Senate employees generally. In computing 
length of continuous service for the purposes 
of this section only service performed subse- 
quent to August 31, 1957, shall be credited, 
and in the case of employees of the Official 
Reporters of Debates of the Senate there shall 
be credited any service as such an employee 
performed during the period beginning on 
September 1, 1957, and ending on June 30, 
1960, whether or not compensated from the 
appropriation referred to in subsection (a). 
Continuity of service for the purpose of this 
subsection shall not be deemed to be broken 
by separations from service of not more than 
thirty days or by the performance of service 
as an employee, other than an employee 
subject to the provisions of this section, 
whose compensation is disbursed by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate or the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, but such separa- 
tions and service shall not be credited for 
the purposes of this section. Longevity com- 
pensation under this section shall be payable 
on and after the first day of the first month 
following completion of the five-year period 
upon which such compensation is based. 

“(c) The Act of February 13, 1945 (Public 
Law 2, 79th Cong.; 2 U.S.C. 60i) is repealed, 
and no longevity increase payable under 
authority of such Act prior to the effective 
date of this section shall be payable on or 
after such date. 

„d) Section 105 of the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1959 (Public Law 85-570) 
is repealed. Any member of the Capitol Po- 
lice who prior to the effective date of this sec- 
tion completed service entitling him to be 
paid at a rate specified in such section 105 
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shall be entitled, so long as he continues to 
serve without break in service of more than 
thirty days as a member of the Capitol 
Police, to continue to be paid at such rate 
and, in addition, to receive any longevity 
increases for which he may become qualified 
under subsection (b) of this section, except 
that while receiving compensation at a rate 
specified in such section 105(1) no such 
member shall receive more than three lon- 
gevity increases under subsection (b) based 
upon any period of continuous service, and 
(2) in computing length of service for the 
purpose of such longevity increases, only 
service performed subsequent to the date on 
which such member began receiving com- 
pensation at a rate prescribed by such sec- 
tion 105 shall be counted. 

“(e) This section shall become effective on 
September 1, 1962.” 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. STEED moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 45 and concur therein 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by paragraph (7) (b) 
insert the following: 

“(b) An employee to whom this section 
applies shall be paid during any period of 
continuous service as such an employee ad- 
ditional basic compensation (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as ‘longevity compensation’) at the 
rate of $120 per annum if at the time of 
such payment the annual rate of basic com- 
pensation (exclusive of longevity compen- 
sation) of the position in which employed is 
less than $1,800, or $180 per annum if at 
such time such rate is $1,800 or more, for 
each five years of service performed as such 
an employee during such period. No em- 
ployee shall receive more than four such 
increases upon the basis of any period of 
continuous service, and nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to authorize the pay- 
ment to any employee of total compensa- 
tion, including longevity compensation, in 
excess of the maximum amount prescribed 
by law for Senate employees generally. Not- 
withstanding the first sentence of this sub- 
section, the first increase under this section 
for telephone operators (exclusive of the 
chief operator and assistant chief operators), 
who on September 1, 1962, have more than 
25 years of service as a telephone operator 
on the United States Capitol telephone ex- 
change shall be $240 basic per annum. In 
computing length of continuous service for 
the purposes of this section only service 
performed subsequent to August 31, 1957, 
shall be credited, and in the case of em- 
ployees of the Official Reporters of Debates 
of the Senate there shall be credited any 
service as such an employee performed dur- 
ing the period beginning on September 1, 
1957, and ending on June 30, 1960, whether 
or not compensated from the appropriation 
referred to in subsection (a). Continuity of 
service for the purpose of this subsection 
shall not be deemed to be broken by sep- 
arations from service of not more than thirty 
days, by the performance of service as an 
employee, other than an employee subject 
to the provisions of this section, whose 
compensation is disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate or the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, or by the performance of 
active military service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States, but such separations 
and service shall not be credited for the 
purposes of this section. Longevity compen- 
sation under this section shall be payable 
on and after the first day of the first month 
following completion of the five-year period 
upon which such compensation is based.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
by remarks on the conference report and 
include some tabulations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
frora Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


STRIKING OF MEDALS IN COM- 
MEMORATION OF 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF ADMISSION OF 
WEST VIRGINIA INTO THE 
UNION 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3154) to 
amend Public Law 86-184, an act to pro- 
vide for the striking of medals in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the admission of West Virginia into the 
Union as a State. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Missouri? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may we have a brief 
explanation of what is proposed to be 
done and whether there is any cost in- 
volved other than the striking of a 
medal? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. This bill meets the 
desires of the State of West Virginia. 
It involves no cost to the Government. 
The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency considered the bill in executive 
session and it unanimously decided that 
the bill should be taken from the Speak- 
er’s table rather than being referred to 
the committee. It would simply au- 
thorize a change in the number and type 
of medals commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of West Virginia as a State. 
Existing law authorizes the striking of 
200,000 silver medals and under this bill 
20 platinum medals, 20,000 silver med- 
als, and 750,000 bronze medals can be 
struck instead. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman and withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentlewoman from Missouri has indi- 
cated, this bill will not cost the tax- 
payers of the Nation anything. The 
actual cost of these medals will be re- 
turned to U.S. Treasury, and additional 
funds above cost realized from the sale 
of these medals will go to help finance 
the West Virginia centennial in 1963. 

This bill is a great improvement over 
the existing law, and will provide a 
major stimulus to the West Virginia 
centennial next year. The law now on 
the statute books, passed in 1959, pro- 
vides for 200,000 silver medals. The 
new law, in providing for 20,000 silver 
medals, 20 platinum medals and 750,000 
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bronze medals, allows the sale of a rel- 
atively inexpensive bronze medal for 
schoolchildren, tourists, and many 
others. The 20 platinum medals are 
designed for special collectors and will 
sell at a considerably higher price, of 
course. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Speaker, 
that the West Virginia Centennial Com- 
mission plans to submit the design of 
the West Virginia State seal on one side 
of the medal and the centennial emblem 
on the other side of the medal. 

The senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, my able colleague, Senator JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, introduced this bill in 
the other body. In pleading for its 
passage on September 7, he eloquently 
called attention to the beauty of our 
great State and its historical heritage. 
I would also like to indicate that this 
bill is cosponsored by Senator ROBERT 
C. Byrp, of West Virginia, and has the 
fullest support of our Governor, W. W. 
Barron. 

No opposition has been expressed to 
this bill, and considerable support has 
been indicated on all sides. I believe 
it is a fine piece of legislation, and I 
am confident in the good judgment of 
my colleagues to support and pass it. 
Naturally, I also hope you can come to 
West Virginia, for there will be more 
to see in 1963. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Pub- 
lic Law 86-184 is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out, in section 1, line 7, the words “not 
more than two hundred thousand silver 
medals” and inserting in lieu thereof “not 
more than twenty platinum medals, twenty 
thousand silver medals, and seven hundred 
and fifty thousand bronze medals.” 

Sec. 2. Public Law 86-184 is further 
amended by striking out, in section 2(b), line 
2, the words “‘in silver”. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
INCREASE AUTHORIZATION FOR 
INSURED LOANS 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 12653) to 
amend the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961 in order to 
increase the limitation on the amount of 
loans which may be insured under sub- 
title A of such act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
308 of the Consolidated Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act of 1961 is amended by strik- 
ing out the figure “$150,000,000" and in- 
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serting in lieu thereof the figure “$300,- 
000,000“. 
With the following committee amendment: 
On page 1, line 6, strike out the figure 
300,000,000“ and insert “$200,000,000". 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Ir. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I respectfully urge my col- 
leagues in the House to take favorable 
action on H.R. 12653, a bill which I intro- 
duced on July 23 of this year to increase 
the effectiveness of the Farmers Home 
Administration’s insured loan program. 
Under the original provisions of my 
measure, the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961 would 
be amended in order to raise the amount 
of loans which may be insured by FHA 
each year from $150 million to $300 mil- 
lion. 

Hearings were held on the proposed 
legislation on August 27 by the House 
Agriculture Committee’s Conservation 
and Credit Subcommittee, which favor- 
ably reported the measure to the full 
committee. On September 12, members 
of the House Agriculture Committee 
voted to favorably report an amended 
version of the bill which would increase 
the annual ceiling on the FHA insured 
loan program to $200 million in order 
to take care of the immediate emergency 
facing this important and worthwhile 
program. 

During the past fiscal year, which end- 
ed June 30, the demand for these FHA 
loans was so great that the $150 million 
annual insurance authorization was ex- 
hausted by May 11. Because of the large 
number of applications on hand and the 
increasing demand for this type of credit, 
FHA officials estimate that the present 
limit on the fiscal 1963 program will be 
reached by December 31—6 months be- 
fore the close of the fiscal year. Passage 
of H.R. 12653 will enable the program to 
continue through the first few months 
of 1963 and give the 88th Congress time 
to consider a long-range remedy for the 
existing problem. I intend to introduce 
such a long-range bill on the opening 
day of the 88th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in the meanwhile, I feel 
we must deal with the immediate emer- 
gency. For the past few months, in- 
sured loans have been made at the rate 
of about $25 million per month, which 
adds up to $300 million a year. During 
fiscal 1962, applications for insured loans 
were received at the rate of 3,600 a 
month. Asof June 30, 1962, county FHA 
offices reported they had 16,561 insured 
loan applications on hand. Of that 
number, 4,470 had been processed to the 
point where it was determined that loans 
could be made. 

In my home State of Wisconsin, near- 
ly 600 applications for initial FHA farm 
ownership loans were on hand at the end 
of June. In the 12-month period pre- 
ceding July 1, about 1,500 of these loans 
were made to Wisconsin farmi families. 
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As you know, the FHA insured loan 
program is a cooperative program with 
private investors and does not require 
appropriations from the U.S. Treasury. 
Private investors provide funds to help 
eligible farmers enlarge, develop and buy 
family farms, to refinance debts and to 
develop community water systems. The 
loans are made and serviced by the 
Farmers Home Administration, which 
collects the principal and interest pay- 
ments when due and forwards the 
receipts to the lenders after retaining 
one-half of 1 percent for insurance. 
Lenders agree to hold the notes for at 
least 3 years. If borrowers default, the 
Government agrees to make the pay- 
ments. 

Insured loans are made only when a 
farmer is unable to obtain the credit he 
needs from other sources. Banks, pen- 
sion funds, insurance companies and 
trust funds are the principal investors. 
The loans return 4.5 percent interest to 
the lender. 

Mr. Speaker, since the FHA insured 
loan program was started in 1947, $15,- 
652,259 has been invested in Wisconsin 
alone. For the Nation as a whole, the 
figure stands at approximately $390 mil- 
lion. Repayments of principal have to- 
taled more than $100 million. Losses 
have amounted to less than one-tenth 
of 1 percent, which certainly is a small 
loss for a loan program. 

Several factors contributed to the 
rapid increase in the volume of farm 
ownership loans during fiscal 1962, The 
Agricultural Act of 1961 broadened the 
scope of the farm ownership program 
to enable FHA to make loans to acquire 
and enlarge the full range of family 
farms. Previously, FHA was limited to 
making such loans on a rather narrow 
segment of family farms. In addition, 
insured loans can now be made for 100 
percent rather than 90 percent of the 
normal value of the farm. 

The act also improved the insured 
loan program by making it more attrac- 
tive to investors. They now may receive 
4% percent interest on their investment 
rather than 4 percent and can sell the 
insured notes back to the Federal Gov- 
ernment after 3 years rather than 5 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, the trend toward larger 
farms has naturally increased the de- 
mand for farm enlargement loans. As 
the rural areas development program 
gains momentum, an even larger num- 
ber of small farmers will be encouraged 
to take advantage of this method of 
rounding out their farms. 

The increasing use of credit in pur- 
chasing farmland also contributes to the 
demand for FHA loans. More than 80 
percent of all land purchases during the 
year ending March 1 involved the use of 
credit, which is a record high. As re- 
cently as 1946, less than half of farm- 
land transfers were credit financed. 

The growing percentage uf farmland 
transfers financed with the use of an 
installment sales contract has influenced 
the rise in FHA real estate loans. In 
1946, only 11 percent of all transfers 
were made by contract. This year, 
about 30 percent of all transfers are be- 
ing made with this financing device. 
Many of these contracts contain terms 
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that cannot be met by the farmer and 
result in his applying to the Farmers 
Home Administration for refinancing. 

Last, but not least, it is my opinion 
that farmers are aware that the present 
Administration is more responsive to 
their needs, and this has prompted many 
to seek credit assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, the funds for investment 
under the FHA insured loan program are 
available. One of the most progressive 
of our labor unions has offered to invest 
$10 million in these loans over a 4- 
year period. The funds of this organi- 
zation, as well as those of the banks and 
other lenders which are investing in in- 
sured farm loans, will be diverted to 
other markets unless prompt action is 
taken. 

Obviously, the FHA insured loan pro- 
gram has many merits. Farmers who 
receive the loans are able to strengthen 
their operations. Rural communities in 
which the loans are made are fortified 
not only by the improvements financed 
by the loans, but also with the increased 
trade that is brought about by the ex- 
penditure of loan funds. 

In addition, the use of insured loan 
funds rather than appropriated funds 
lessens the strain on the U.S. Treasury. 
An increase in the authorized amount of 
insured loans will reduce the need for 
direct Government loan funds for farm 
ownership and soil and water conserva- 
tion loans. During fiscal 1962, the obli- 
gation of direct funds was discontinued 
almost entirely for several months while 
the $150 million of insured loan author- 
ity was available. Under current money 
market conditions, an increase in the 
loan insurance authorization would per- 
mit meeting the credit needs of most of 
the applicants for farm ownership and 
soil and water conservation loans with 
insured funds, thus effecting a savings 
in sums authorized to be obligated for 
direct loans. 

Mr. Speaker, the House Agriculture 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
heard testimony last month on the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development’s 
“Adaptive Program for Agriculture,” 
which proposes to dispose of the farm 
problem over a 5-year period by moving 
2 million farmers off the land and into 
the cities—already plagued by unem- 
ployment. Rather than adding 2 million 
displaced farmers to the ranks of the 
unemployed, I feel a much more human- 
itarian and practical solution would be 
the enactment of various types of farm 
legislation to help farmers stay in rural 
communities. H.R. 12653 certainly falls 
into this category. 

The need is apparent. Thousands of 
family-type farmers will be deprived of 
the credit they need to continue and 
strengthen their operations unless 
prompt action is taken in this area. If 
action to raise the ceiling on the FHA 
insured loan program is delayed until 
the next Congress meets, there will be 
several months when credit of this type 
is not available to our farmers. This 
period will occur at a time of year when 
the funds are most needed. I urge my 
colleagues to take favorable action on 
H.R. 12653 so that it can be enacted into 
law before the close of the 87th Congress. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING AGRICULTURAL AD- 
JUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 RELAT- 
ING TO LEASE AND TRANSFER 
OF TOBACCO ACREAGE ALLOT- 
MENTS 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 12855) 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 relating to the lease and 
transfer of tobacco acreage allotments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is further amended to change the 
language enclosed in parenthesis in the first 
sentence of section 316(a) to read “(other 
than a Burley tobacco acreage allotment, 
and for the 1963 crop year, other than a 
cigar-filler and cigar-binder (types 42, 43, 
44, 53, 54, and 55) tobacco acreage allot- 
ment).” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “to change” and 
insert (1) by changing”. 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the period, add a 
semicolon following the quotation marks 
and the following: “and (2) by striking the 
period and inserting at the end of the 
second sentence of subsection 316(b) the 
following: ‘: Provided, That no such lease 
shall be renewed for 1963 for cigar-filler and 
cigar-binder (types 42, 43, 44, 53, 54, and 55) 
tobacco. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to urge my colleagues in 
the House to take favorable action on 
H.R. 12855, a bill which I introduced on 
August 9 of this year. Under the provi- 
sions of this measure, cigar-filler and 
cigar-binder tobacco would be exempted 
from the tobacco allotment leasing pro- 
visions of the 1963 tobacco program. 
Included in this category are types 42, 
43, 44, 53, 54, and 55 tobacco. 

Tobacco growers in my home State of 
Wisconsin raise types 54 and 55 tobacco, 
and they are unanimous in their sup- 
port of this bill. The need for this leg- 
islation was called to my attention by 
the two major farm organizations in the 
State, the Wisconsin Farmers Union and 
the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation. 

Subsequently, the directors of the 
Northern Wisconsin Cooperative Tobac- 
co Pool of Viroqua, Wis., unanimously 
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adopted a resolution which reads, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Northern Wisconsin Cooperative Tobacco 
Pool go on record as being opposed to the 
lease and transfer of tobacco acreages for 
1963 and that they encourage Members of 
our U.S. Congress to take the necessary ac- 
tion to have Wisconsin excluded from this 
law. 


George E. Nettum, general manager of 
this tobacco cooperative, and J. Clark 
Johnson, a director, came here from 
Wisconsin in order to testify in support 
of my bill at hearings held August 27 
by the Tobacco Subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Also making the trip to Washington 
to testify in favor of the legislation were 
Eugene Bergum, manager of the Wiscon- 
sin Cooperative Tobacco Growers Asso- 
ciation of Edgerton, Wis., and William 
KasaKaitas, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Farm Bureau Federation. Gilbert 
Rohde, president of the Wisconsin Farm- 
ers Union, submitted a statement in sup- 
port of the measure, as did Robert Cool, 
manager of the Cigar Tobacco Coopera- 
tive, of Miamisburg, Ohio, whose mem- 
bers grow types 42, 43, and 44 tobacco. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion—and the 
opinion of the tobacco growers I have 
mentioned—that the allotment leasing 
program in cigar-filler and cigar-binder 
tobacco is operating against the intent 
of the tobacco program. The present 
supply and demand situation in these 
types of tobacco required Wisconsin 
growers to take a 15 percent cut in al- 
lotments in 1962. However, this reduc- 
tion has been offset to a large extent by 
the leasing of tobacco acreage allotments 
that are not being used on the farms to 
which they have been allotted. 

In 1961, only 71.8 percent of Wiscon- 
sin’s total tobacco acreage allotment of 
19,110 acres was used for harvest. Dur- 
ing that year, 2,159 of the 6,619 farms 
with tobacco allotments grew no tobacco 
at all. However, in 1962, tobacco allot- 
ments from 581 farms have been leased 
to 678 farms in the State. These leases 
involved 921.05 acres of tobacco land. 

To put it another way, 8,300 acres of 
northern Wisconsin—or type 55— tobac- 
co were harvested in 1961. According 
to a U.S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mate made on July 1 of this year, around 
7,500 acres of type 55 tobacco will be 
harvested in Wisconsin this fall. This 
acreage represents about a 10 percent 
reduction over 1961—which is 5 percent 
short of the required 15 percent allot- 
ment reduction. 

As far as southern Wisconsin—or type 
54—tobacco is concerned, it was har- 
vested on 5,400 acres in 1961. This year, 
an estimated 4,900 acres of type 54 to- 
Lacco have been planted. This reduction 
falls short of the desired cut of 15 per- 
cent by better than 5 percent. Since 
Wisconsin tobacco raisers have had an 
excellent growing season, it is safe to as- 
sume that the supply of cigar-binder 
and cigar-filler tobacco will exceed the 
demand by better than 5 percent. As a 
result, tobacco growers will be faced with 
an even greater reduction in allotments 
for 1963. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all well aware that 
even a 5-percent excess supply can up- 
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set markets, drive down prices, and cre- 
ate a surplus which could endanger the 
stable system we have established 
through the tobacco program. It has 
been a very successful program, which, 
over the years, has enabled tobacco farm- 
ers to receive close to 90 percent of parity 
for their product without substantial 
cost to taxpayers. Tobacco farmers 
have demonstrated their willingness to 
adjust supply to demand in order to get 
a fair price in the marketplace. Their 
support of this program is evidenced by 
the fact that 95.4 percent of the tobacco 
growers voting in the 1960 Wisconsin 
tobacco referendum approved a tobacco 
supply-adjustment program covering the 
next 3 years. 

Our present difficulty in the cigar- 
binder and cigar-filler tobacco area 
arises not because the tobacco growers 
have been unwilling to make the required 
15 percent cut in production, but rather 
because the new tobacco allotment leas- 
ing provision encourages them to lease 
unused allotments and bring them back 
into production. This situation works 
a hardship on the reguiar grower, who 
has made the required reduction in pro- 
duction and is left with an uneconomic 
unit and the unhappy choice of either 
bidding against others for whatever acre- 
age is available for lease—or else retiring 
from active tobacco growing and leasing 
his allotment to those who remain. 

Obviously, this arrangement intro- 
duces an unnecessary cost factor into to- 
bacco production. Furthermore, it tends 
to discriminate against the smaller 
farmer who does not have the ready cash 
necessary to successfully bid for the al- 
lotments which are available for lease. 

Mr. Speaker, the tobacco allotment 
leasing provision is not operating in the 
best interests of the producers of cigar- 
filler and cigar-binder tobacco. Matter 
of fact, it is working in this area against 
the worthwhile purpose of supply adjust- 
ment which is the intent of the tobacco 
program. It seems absurd to foster a sit- 
uation where, on one hand, reductions 
in allotments are required in order to 
balance supply with demand while, on 
the other hand, unused allotments are 
allowed to be leased and brought back 
into production. 

Wisconsin tobacco growers are rightly 
concerned over the fact that continua- 
tion of the leasing provisions will require 
greater reductions in allotments to ac- 
commodate the unused acres brought 
back into production through leasing 
arrangements. Ohio tobacco growers 
share this concern. 

Immediately following the hearings on 
H.R. 12855, the tobacco subcommittee 
favorably reported the bill to the full 
House Agriculture Committee, which ap- 
proved the measure on September 12. 
I respectfully urge my colleagues in the 
House to take favorable action on this 
measure, so that it can be enacted into 
law before the adjournment of this Con- 
gress. Since the legislation applies to 
the 1963 tobacco program, the need for 
early action is abundantly clear. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that H.R. 12855, to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
relating to the lease and transfer of 
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tobacco acreage allotments, was sched- 
uled for consideration this week. I am 
pleased that it has been reached for 
final vote today. 

There are more than 1,200 cigar filler 
type tobacco growers in the Great Miami 
Valley of western Ohio. These growers, 
in large part, are members of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation and of the 
Cigar Tobacco Cooperative, which co- 
operative is managed by Robert Cool of 
Arcanum, Darke County, Ohio, which 
is in the Fourth Congressional District of 
Ohio that I have the honor to represent. 
These organizations favor H.R. 12855, 
as amended by the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Ohio tobacco growers, of the cigar filler 
type, produced more than 8 million 
pounds of tobacco in 1961 and such pro- 
duction exceeded use by almost 2 million 
pounds, for the past 2 years. In addi- 
tion, there is more than 25 million 
pounds of this type of tobacco on hand, 
which is in surplus, and any act or 
failure to act which increases such sur- 
plus is not in the best interest of the 
producers or the public. 

For that reason, as well as for other 
reasons which need not be discussed at 
this time, H.R. 12855 should be passed by 
the House, today. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 12802) to 
provide further for cooperation with 
States in administration and enforce- 
ment of certain Federal laws. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to avoid duplication of functions, facili- 
ties, and personnel, and to attain closer co- 
ordination and greater effectiveness and 
economy in administration of Federal and 
State laws and regulations relating to the 
marketing of agricultural products and to 
the control or eradication of plant and ani- 
mal diseases and pests, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized, in the admin- 
istration and enforcement of such Federal 
laws within his area of responsibility, when- 
ever he deems it feasible and in the public 
interest, to enter into cooperative arrange- 
ments with State departments of agriculture 
and other State agencies charged with the 
administration and enforcement of such 
State laws and regulations and to provide 
that any such State agency which has ade- 
quate facilities, personnel, and procedures, 
as determined by the Secretary, may assist 
the Secretary in the administration and en- 
forcement of such Federal laws and regula- 
tions to the extent and in the manner he 
deems appropriate in the public interest. 

Further, the Secretary is authorized to co- 
ordinate the administration of such Federal 
laws and regulations with such State laws 
and regulations wherever feasible. However, 
nothing herein shall affect the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture under any 
Federal law, or any authority to cooperate 
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with State agencies or other agencies or per- 
sons under existing provisions of law, or 
affect any restrictions of law upon such 
cooperation. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. This is not a bill, is it, 
that rotates these agricultural attachés? 

Mr. POAGE. It is not, but I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones], to answer more fully. The bill 
came from his subcommittee. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No, it has 
nothing to do with that. It was ap- 
proved unanimously by both the sub- 
committee and the full committee. It 
does not add any cost. It merely clari- 
fies existing regulations and provides 
for cooperation between State and Fed- 
eral Governments on certain programs. 
In some cases it would avoid a duplica- 
tion of services that are being rendered 
by both the Federal and the State Gov- 
ernments. It would provide that State 
employees in some instances might do 
the work required at the present time 
of Federal employees. It would avoid 
duplication and to that extent result in 
economy to both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State governments. 

It does not take away any authority 
that now exists. 

Mr. GROSS. Does it give any addi- 
tional authority to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture? That is the Federal Secre- 
tary of Agriculture? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The only 
additional authority he would be given 
would be in case of duplication of serv- 
ices being performed, in which case he 
could say it could be performed by one 
service. 

Mr. GROSS. As between the States 
and the Federal Government? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mr. GROSS. But it does not require 
him to cooperate with the State govern- 
ment unless they both want it. Is that 
about the way it goes? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I gladly yield to the 
gentlelady from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I would like to ask 
either the chairman or the author of the 
bill whether this bill applies to Federal 
meat inspection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The bill does 
not cover Federal meat inspection. I 
would hope that if and when protection 
for meat inspection is extended, a pro- 
vision would be put in that bill to en- 
courage cooperation. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. At least it does not 
weaken the Federal meat inspection laws 
as they now exist? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. No. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think the 
following statement from the report 
states the matter very clearly: 

For example, should the Secretary enter 
into an agreement to cooperate with a State 
in carrying out Federal meat inspection, the 
eligibility and sanitation requirements of 
such inspection would be those of the Fed- 
eral statute; the on would be Fed- 
eral inspection, not State inspection, even 
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though it might be carried out by a State 
employee; and the Federal policy that meat 
inspection may be done by an em- 
ployee paid with public funds would be con- 
trolling. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 12802. For some time I have 
b2en concerned with duplication of simi- 
lar actions by Federal and State agen- 
cies. Because of this concern, I have 
introduced an identical bill to that of 
the gentleman from Iowa, the Honorable 
NEAL SMITH. 

This legislation is long overdue and 
will make laws already on the statute 
books more workable. In areas of pest 
and disease control and marketing assist- 
ance, there is much room for improve- 
ment. 

In many instances, similar projects 
are now carried out by both the State 
and Federal Governments. These proj- 
ects could be implemented entirely by 
State personnel. 

It is my belief that this legislation will 
strengthen the role of State governments 
and in some cases, eliminate duplication 
by Federal and State officials. 

The duplication could be avoided by 
many means. The use of grants-in-aid 
technical assistance and State super- 
vision and direction, to mention a few. 
The general rules, regulations and uni- 
form training could come from the Fed- 
eral agencies. 

There are many areas in my home 
State of Minnesota in which duplication 
could be avoided. Barberry eradication, 
control of white pine blister rust, and 
inspection of chicks, hatching eggs, and 
poults are a few. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the three 
bills just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY OF FHA TO MAKE 
PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 
UPON ACQUIRING CERTAIN MILI- 
TARY HOUSING 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
13067) to amend title VIII of the Na- 
tional Housing Act with respect to the 
authority of the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner to pay certain real property 
taxes and to make payments in lieu of 
real property taxes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
VIII of the National Housing Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 811. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to make payments in lieu of taxes 
on any real property to which title has been 
or is hereafter acquired by him in fee 
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under section 803 as effective prior to Au- 
gust 11, 1955, and on which taxes or pay- 
ments in lieu of such taxes were payable 
or paid prior to acquisition by the Com- 
missioner. Such payments may be made 
in connection with tax years occurring prior 
to or subsequent to the date of the enact- 
ment of this section. The amount of any 
such payments shall not exceed taxes on 
similar property and shall not include in- 
terest or penalties. If the Commissioner 
has acquired or hereafter acquires title in 
fee to real property by foreclosure or by 
transfer from some Other department or 
agency of the Government or otherwise 
during a tax year, he may make a payment 
in lieu of taxes prorated for that portion 
of the year remaining after his acquisition 
of title. This subsection shall not au- 
thorize any lien against property held by 
the Commissioner, nor the payment of any 
tax, nor any payment in lieu of any tax, 
on any interest of the Commissioner as 
lessee or mortgagee. 

“(b) Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to exempt any real property which 
has been or is hereafter acquired and held 
by the Commissioner under section 809 or 
810 from taxation by any State or political 
subdivision thereof, to the same extent, ac- 
cording to its value, as other real property 
is taxed.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very simple bill designed to permit the 
FHA Commissioner to pay local real 
estate taxes on certain military housing 
projects which he has acquired, just as 
he now does on any other projects. In 
the original Wherry Act authorizing 
FHA mortgage insurance for military 
housing, FHA had authority to pay local 
real estate taxes if it should acquire any 
of the properties. When this law was 
amended in 1955 to substitute the Cape- 
hart program that authority was omit- 
ted. This bill would restore that author- 
ity for certain Wherry projects. 

This bill is highly deserving in my 
judgment. It applies only to Wherry 
Act projects on which taxes were being 
paid prior to acquisition. It would be 
highly unfair to undermine the local tax 
base just because the FHA Commissioner 
acquired the property. If local govern- 
ment is to meet its responsibilities we 
should not rob them of tax revenue. We 
do not do that now under any other FHA 
program. 

The dollar impact of this bill would 
be very small. It would permit the FHA 
Commissioner to meet his responsibilities 
on two existing projects, one in Paducah, 
Ky., and one in Florida. Also, it would 
permit him to pay taxes on any prop- 
erties he might acquire under two other 
small programs—sections 809 and 810. 
This bill has the full support of the ad- 
ministration and I hope will have the 
support of all of my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, it would put on the local 
tax rolis these two projects which should 
have been on the local tax rolls all the 
time. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
during the Korean war the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission constructed an atomic 
energy plant just outside of Paducah, 
Ky. Before construction began on this 
project, Paducah had a population of 
approximately 32,000 people. At one 
stage of construction there were 28,000 
additional persons working at the AEC 
plant. This, of course, caused quite a 
housing problem. In order to alleviate 
this problem a housing project consist- 
ing of 350 individual units and 150 apart- 
ment units was constructed. This was 
known as the Forest Hills project. 

This project was built in 1954 at the 
insistance of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission over the three times refusal by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
Further, civic leaders in the city of Pa- 
ducah opposed construction of the For- 
est Hills project. 

In 1956, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration foreclosed on Forest Hills be- 
cause of the builder’s inability to pay for 
the project. At that time it was less 
than 25 percent occupied and that situ- 
ation is the same today. Several pro- 
posals have been made both by the city 
of Paducah and by FHA for the disposal 
of this property. In one instance, FHA 
wanted to subdivide the property for 
individual sales, but this would have re- 
quired over 400 exceptions to Paducah’s 
zoning ordinances. 

City records indicate that FHA paid 
$32,007.78 for 1957 taxes, $32,142.53 for 
1958, and $33,004.26 for 1959. Then, 
with the advice of their legal office, FHA 
discontinued taxpayments although the 
city of Paducah was and still is furnish- 
ing schools, police and fire protection, 
sewers and refuse collection and other 
city services. This has created a real 
burden on the city. 

This bill, H.R. 11604, would permit the 
Federal Housing Authority to pay taxes 
on repossessed housing projects built 
under provisions of the Wherry housing 
program. Forest Hills was built under 
these provisions. At the present time 
there are no provisions for this type pay- 
ment although other property acquired 
by the Commissioner of FHA is subject 
to taxes or payments in lieu of taxes. 
H.R. 11604 would merely authorize the 
same types of tax payments on repos- 
sessed projects built under the Wherry 
program as are already authorized for 
FHA programs generally. 

Most people tend to think of Wherry 
projects as housing on military bases. 
This is primarily true, and of course 
these type projects would not be affected 
as they are located on Government prop- 
erty. Forest Hills was not built on a 
military reservation nor was it built 
for military personnel. 

In its report dated August 29, 1962, 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has recommended enactment of H.R. 
11604. Also, the Bureau of the Budget 
has advised that there is no objection 
to the bill from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program. 

Although I am vitally concerned with 
the ultimate resolution of this problem 
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as concerns the final disposition of the 
property, I am at the present primarily 
interested in seeing that an equitable 
solution is found regarding the payment 
of taxes on this property. Enactment of 
H.R. 11604 is definitely needed in order 
to correct the existing inequity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
13067. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Further 
proceedings on this matter will go over 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my point of 
order, Mr. Speaker. 


AMENDMENT OF MANPOWER DE- 
VELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 
OF 1962 TO PROVIDE FOR REIM- 
BURSEMENT OF RAILROAD EM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 3529) to amend the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962 with 
regard to reimbursement of the railroad 
employment insurance account. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (h) of section 203 of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 is 
amended, effective March 15, 1962, by insert- 
ing “(1)” after the subsection designation, 
and by adding at the end of such subsection 
the following new paragraph: 

“(2) If unemployment benefits under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act are 
paid to a person taking training under this 
Act and eligible for a training allowance, the 
railroad unemployment insurance account in 
the unemployment trust fund shall be re- 
imbursed, from funds herein appropriated, 
for all of such benefits paid prior to July 1, 
1964, and for 50 per centum of the amount 
of such benefits paid on or after that date. 
The amount of such reimbursement shall 
be determined by the Secretary of Labor on 
the basis of reports furnished to him by the 
Railroad Retirement Board and such amount 
shall then be placed in the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account,” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, S. 3529 
passed the Senate on August 7, 1962, and 
was referred by the Speaker to our com- 
mittee on August 13, 1962. 

This bill has as its purpose the 
amendment of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act which we passed 
earlier in this session so that railroad 
workers and the railroad unemployment 
insurance account may receive reim- 
bursement in the same manner as all 
other unemployed workers and State un- 
employment insurance accounts orig- 
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inally contemplated under the Manpower 
Act. 

It is not a partisan or controversial 
measure in any way. It was sponsored 
and supported by both railroad labor 
and railroad management jointly. Its 
terms have been approved by the Rail- 
road Retirement System, the Department 
of Labor and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Under its provisions no additional 
money need be appropriated nor will any 
department which has any responsibility 
for the administration of the Manpower 
Act need additional personnel funds. 
The 47,000 railroad workers eligible for 
unemployment benefits as of August 15 
of this year and the thousands who ex- 
hausted their eligibility earlier will be 
treated in the same manner as every 
other unemployed worker as contem- 
plated by the original legislation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no objection to the bill from this side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that a provision 
for reimbursement of the unemploy- 
ment account for railroad workers was 
omitted from the manpower training bill 
seems to have been inadvertent. This 
bill is designed to correct the omission 
in that legislation and provide equity 
and fairness across the board for un- 
employed workers who receive training 
under the Manpower Training Act. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 3529. At the time the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act was passed, there was no intention 
on the part of the members of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee to discrimi- 
nate against the railroad unemployment 
insurance fund. If we had known that 
an individual taking training under the 
Manpower Act could, at the same time, 
receive benefits from the railroad un- 
employment insurance fund, we would 
have provided in the Manpower Act that 
the railroad unemployment compensa- 
tion fund could be reimbursed for the 
amount of such payments. This then 
is all that S. 3529 would do. 

By enacting this legislation, we will 
be doing two important things: 

First. We will make it possible for the 
railroad unemployment insurance fund 
to be reimbursed whenever a trainee, 
who is eligible for a training allowance, 
receives benefits from such fund while 
he is being trained; and 

Second. We will be encouraging those 
persons who are receiving benefits from 
the railroad unemployment insurance 
fund to seek and to undergo training as 
soon as possible rather than to wait in 
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idleness until such time as they have 
drawn all of their unemployment bene- 
fits. 

It should be noted that once a trainee 
has received all the payments due him 
under the railroad fund, he will then be 
eligible for a training allowance on the 
same basis as any other unemployed 
worker. In addition, the amount of his 
training allowance will be determined in 
the same manner as any other trainee. 
This bill does not set up a double stand- 
ard with respect to the payment of 
training allowances. It only provides 
for the reimbursement of the railroad 
fund in the event a trainee who is 
eligible for a training allowance con- 
tinues to draw benefits under the rail- 
road unemployment fund, while he is 
undergoing training. 

Finally, it should be Rosi that in ad- 
dition to reimbursing the railroad un- 
employment fund, there will also be a 
crediting of the individual for the period 
that such reimbursement covers. Thus, 
if the railroad unemployment fund is 
reimbursed for 2 weeks of payments 
to an individual because such individual 
is undergoing training and is eligible for 
a training allowance, this same indi- 
vidual will then be able to draw an 
additional 2 weeks of railroad unem- 
ployment fund payments at the comple- 
tion of his training, if he is still tech- 
nically eligible for such payments at that 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the enact- 
ment of S. 3529 will correct what is 
unquestionably an inequity as far as the 
railroad unemployment compensation 
fund is concerned. I therefore urge its 


passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
S. 3529. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that in the opinion of the 
Chair two-thirds had voted in favor 
thereof. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, further pro- 
ceedings on this bill will go over until 
tomorrow, and the point of order is with- 
drawn. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK, 
ST. JOHN, V.I. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 777 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 2429) to 
reyise the boundaries of the Virgin Islands 
National Park, Saint John, Virgin Islands, 
and for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]; and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 777 
provides for the consideration of S. 2429, 
a bill to revise the boundaries of the 
Virgin Islands National Park, St. John, 
Virgin Islands, and for other purposes. 
The resolution provides an open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate. 

S. 2429 has two purposes: First, to en- 
large the boundaries of the Virgin Is- 
lands National Park to include 5,650 
acres of submerged lands off the shores 
of the island of St. John; and, second, to 
permit appropriated funds to be used for 
the acquisition of other lands which 
were included within the original bound- 
aries of the park but which have not been 
acquired. 

The national park, which was estab- 
lished in 1956, includes about 9,500 acres 
on the island of St. John. Adjacent to 
these lands are two submerged areas, 
title to which is in the United States, 
that are reported to contain especially 
beautiful coral formations and rich 
forms of tropical marine life which are 
endangered by careless sportsmen and 
commercial operators. S. 2429 is needed 
to give these areas the same protection 
that the laws governing the national 
park system give to other scenically and 
scientifically important areas and to as- 
sist in providing, in the words of the 
basic law of the National Park Service, 
“for the enjoyment of the same in such 
manner and by such means as will leave 
them unimpaired for the enjoyment of 
future generations.” 

The estimated cost of land acquisition 
is $2,500,000. However, it is expected 
that Federal participation will not ex- 
ceed 50 percent of this amount. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 777. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order with 1 hour of general debate the 
consideration of the bill S. 2429, a bill de- 
signed to revise the boundaries of the 
Virgin Islands National Park, St. John, 
V.I., and for other purposes. 

If I recall correctly, this bill was on 
the Suspension Calendar not too long ago 
and was defeated. Since that time a 
rule was sought and was granted under 
the provisions of this resolution for the 


e opposition to the bill origi- 
nally when it was first before the House. 
However, I do not know that there was 
any opposition before the Committee on 
Rules to the granting of a rule, to give 
me House the opportunity to work its 
will. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 
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Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Larrp) there 
were—ayes 28, noes 14. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. The 
rollcall is automatic. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair must advise that that comes too 
late. The announcement that a quorum 
was not present had already been made. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
3 and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 269, nays 5, not voting 162, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 224] 
YEAS—269 
Abernethy Dingell Kowalski 
Albert Dole Kunkel 
Alexander Dorn Kyl 
Alger Dowdy Laird 
Anderson, Ill. Downing Landrum 
Andrews Dulski Langen 
Arends Durno Lankford 
Ashbrook Everett Latta 
Ashmore Fascell Lennon 
Aspinall Feighan Lesinski 
Avery Fenton Libonati 
Baker Fisher Loser 
Baldwin Flood McCulloch 
Flynt McDowell 
B Fogarty 1 
Bass, Tenn McIntire 
3 — McMillan 
uysen MacGregor 
Becker Friedel 255 Mack 
Beckworth Gallagher Madden 
Beermann Gathings Magnuson 
1 o Mahon 
Bennett, Fla. Gonzalez Mailliard 
Bennett, Mich. Granahan Marshall 
Berry Grant Mathias 
Betts Green, Oreg. Matthews 
Blatnik y 
g8 Gross Michel 
— Gubser a Miller, Clem 
Hagan, Ga 3 
= needing een, Mitler, 
Brooks, Tex Hale Millik 
— Hall Mills oe 
rown Halleck Minshall 
Broyhill Harding Monagan 
Burleson Hardy Montoya 
Byrne, Pa Harrison, Wyo. 
Byrnes, Wis. Harvey, Ind. Moorhead, Pa. 
Cannon Hechler Morris 
Cederberg Hemphill 
Celler Henderson Mosher 
Chamberlain Hiestand Murphy 
elf Hoeven Murray 
Chenoweth Holifield Natcher 
Chiperfield olland Nelsen 
Church Horan Norblad 
Clancy Hosmer Nygaard 
Huddleston O’Brien, N.Y. 
Coad Ichord, Mo O „III. 
Cohelan Inouye O’Konski 
Collier Joelson Olsen 
Colmer J 1 . Osmers 
Cooley Johnson, Wis. Ostertag 
Corbett Jonas Pelly 
Corman Jones, Mo. Perkins 
Cramer Karsten Pillion 
Curtin Karth Pirnie 
Curtis, Mass Kastenmeier Poage 
Daddario Keogh Poff 
Dague Price 
Daniels King, Calif. Purcell 
Davis, John W. King, N.Y. Quie 
Dawson King, Utah Rains 
Dent Kitchin Randall 
Denton Kluczynski Reece 
Knox Reifel 
Devine Kornegay Reuss 
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Rhodes, Ariz. Scott Trimble 
Rhodes, Pa. Sheppard Tupper 
Shipley Uliman 
Roberts, Ala. Shriver Utt 
5 Siler Vanik 
Robison Sisk Van Pelt 
Rodino Slack W. 
Rogers, Colo. Smith, Iowa Walter 
Rogers, Fla. Smith, Watts 
Rooney Smith, Va. Westland 
Roosevelt 
Rosen Stafford Whitener 
Roudebush ph Whitten 
Roush Stubblefield Widnall 
Rutherford van Williams 
Ryan, Mich. Taylor Willis 
Ryan, N.Y. Teague, Calif. Wilson, Calif 
Saylor Teague,Tex. Wilson, Ind 
Schadeberg ‘Thomas Wright 
Schenck , Tex.Young 
Scherer Thomson, Wis. Younger 
Schneebeli Thornberry Zablocki 
Schweiker Toll 
Schwengel Tollefson 
NAYS—5 
Bray Harsha Ray 
Griffin Johansen 
NOT VOTING—162 
Abbitt Fulton Multer 
Adair Garland Nedzi 
Addabbo Garmatz Nix 
Alford Gary Norrell 
Andersen, Gavin O'Brien, 
Minn. Gilbert O'Hara, Mich 
Anfuso Glenn O'Neill 
Ashley Goodell 
Auchincloss Goodling Patman 
Ayres Gray Peterson 
Bailey Green, Pa Pfost 
Barrett Halpern Philbin 
Bass, N.H Hansen Pike 
Belcher Harris Pilcher 
Blitch Harrison, Va. Powell 
Boland Harvey, Mich. Pucinski 
Bolton Hays 
Bow Healey Rivers, Alaska 
Boykin Hébert Rivers, 8.C. 
Brademas Herlong Rogers, Tex 
Brewster Hoffman, Til Rostenkowski 
Bromwell Hoffman, Mich. Rousselot 
Hull St. George 
Buckley Jarman St. Germain 
Burke, Ky. Jennings Santangelo 
Burke, Mass. Jensen und 
Cahill Johnson, Md. ton 
Carey Jones, Ala. Seely-Brown 
Casey Judd, Selden 
Conte Kearns Shelley 
Cook Kee ort 
Cunningham Keith Bibal 
Mo Kelly Sikes 
Davis, Kilburn Smith, Calif. 
James C Kirwan Spence 
Davis, Tenn Lane Staggers 
Delaney Lindsay Steed 
Derwi: Lipscomb Stratton 
Diggs McDonough Taber 
Dominick Thompson, La 
Donohue McVey ‘Thompson, N.J 
Dooley Macdonald 
Doyle Martin, Udall, Morris K. 
Dwyer Martin, Nebr. Van Zandt 
Edmondson Mason 
Elliott Meader Walmauser 
Ellsw Merrow Weaver 
Evins Miller, N.Y. Weis 
Fallon Moeller 
Farbstein Moorehead, Wickersham 
Findley Ohio a 
Finnegan Morgan Yates 
Fino Morrison Zelenko 
Ford 
Frazier Moulder 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Hébert with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Wallhauser, 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Johnson of Maryland with Mr, Ford. 

Mr. Brewster with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Rousselot. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts with Mr. 


Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Ayres. 
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Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Derwinskl. 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Diggs, with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Merrow. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Alford with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr, Finnegan with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Peterson with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Scranton. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. Morgan with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Doyle with Mr. Dominick, 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Herlong with Mrs. Weis. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Short. 

Mr. St. Germain with Mr. Seely-Brown. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Andersen of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Burke of Kentucky with Mr. Miller 
of New York. 

Mr. Bailey with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Jennings with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Garland. 

Mr. O'Neill with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 

Mr. Santangelo with Mr, Sibal. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Pike with Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Healey with Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Bromwell. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Belcher. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2429) to revise the 
boundaries of the Virgin Islands National 
Park, St. John, V.I., and for other pur- 


poses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RUTHER- 
FORD]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2429, with Mr. 
Jones of Missouri in the chair. 

'The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RUTHER- 
FORD] will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Savior] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RUTHERFORD]. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, S. 
2429 concerns the Virgin Islands 
National Park. This park was estab- 
lished in 1956 pursuant to an act of 
Congress of that year. Its authorized 
boundaries include about 9,500 acres or 
two-thirds of the island of St. John. 
The total population of the island, ac- 
cording to the 1960 census, is 925, most 
of whom live outside the park bound- 
aries. About 6,200 of the 9,500 acres 
within the boundaries have been donated 
to the United States by Mr. Laurance 
S. Rockefeller and his associates who 
acquired them at a cost of over $4 
million. 

Although it is small in comparison 
with many of our great national parks 
in the West, the Virgin Islands National 
Park is one of the gems of the national 
park system. The lush tropical vegeta- 
tion which typifies the island of St. John, 
the coral reefs which surround it, the 
1,200-foot mountains which dominate 
its landscape, the many remains of forts 
and plantation homes which remind us 
that it was a flourishing community in 
the 18th century, and the petroglyphs 
which remain from a still earlier period 
when it was the home of Arawak and 
Carib Indians—all these, taken together, 
make it unique among our national con- 
servation and recreation areas. 

The time has come, Mr. Chairman, to 
round out the Federal holdings in this 
little national park. As the figures I 
have already given indicate, there are 
about 3,300 acres within the authorized 
boundaries that remain to be acquired. 

The Park Service estimates that these 
3,300 acres will cost about $2,500,000. 
An amendment to the bill which the 
committee recommends provides, how- 
ever, that not more than $1,250,000 is 
authorized to be appropriated for this 
purpose. The remainder, whatever it 
may turn out to be, will have to be 
donated to the Government. The com- 
mittee has been informed that $500,000 
is readily available for this purpose. I 
hope the House will concur in my and 
the committee’s estimate of the great 
value to the Nation of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
philanthropies in this area and of the 
reasonableness of the Government’s tak- 
ing over a share of the burden from here 
on out. 

I now want to point out to the House 
that quite a storm has blown up since 
the time we last considered this bill on 
the floor. It has been charged that this 
bill, and particularly its provision per- 
mitting the Park Service to acquire lands 
by condemnation, has been rushed 
through under a cloud of secrecy. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a totally unfounded 
and unfair charge. S. 2429 was intro- 
duced in the Senate on August 16, 1961. 
Nearly a year passed before hearings 
were held by that body’s Subcommittee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 
These hearings were held on June 8, 
1962. The bill was reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
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Affairs on June 27 and passed 2 days 
later. Meanwhile, hearings on the House 
companion bills—H.R. 11312, by myself, 
and H.R. 11313, by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Congressman SayLor— 
which were introduced on April 16, 1962, 
were held by our Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks on May 28. On July 10 
our subcommittee reported S. 2429 to the 
full Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and on August 13 our commit- 
tee reported it to the House. In all this 
time, Mr. Chairman, there was not one 
word, orally or in writing, to indicate 
that this provision for condemnation— 
a very common provision in our national 
parks legislation—was troublesome to 
anyone. There was no attempt to keep 
it secret, and there is no ground for 
complaint against any action which the 
Congress or any of its committees or 
Members has taken. 

Nevertheless, after the storm arose, 
our colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. RUTHERFORD] took the trouble to 
make a hurry-up flight to the Virgin Is- 
lands to find out what all the fuss was 
about. He met with local officials and 
with local people. He has reported to 
me that, in view of the misunderstand- 
ings that have arisen and in view of what 
he has been told the representations were 
at the time the park was established 
and in view of the support which Gov- 
ernor Paiewonsky and Mr. Rockefeller 
have given to deletion of the condemna- 
tion provision, he is willing to offer an 
amendment to take care of this. When 
he does so, I shall support his amend- 
ment. Its adoption will, I hope, remove 
the only seriously controversial feature 
of this bill and permit us to go on to 
more productive business. 

Let me now return to my main theme. 

The second purpose of S. 2429 is to 
add to the park two areas of submerged 
land plus a few small cays and rock is- 
lands off the coast of St. John. One area 
on the north shore includes 4,100 acres, 
the other on the south shore includes 
1,550. The Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and 
Monuments has recommended that areas 
such as these be included in the park. 

These additions will cost little or noth- 
ing, since the United States already owns 
the submerged land. In a bill passed by 
the House a few months ago—H.R. 4860, 
by the gentleman from New York, Con- 
gressman O’Brren—under which the 
submerged lands adjacent to the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, and American Samoa will 
be transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
governments of those territories, we spe- 
cifically authorized the President to re- 
serve such areas as these from the 
transfer. 

The inclusion of these 5,650 acres is 
desirable for several reasons. They in- 
clude important and beautiful coral for- 
mations which deserve to be protected 
from depredation by souvenir hunters 
and commercial interests. There is also 
an important habitat of tropical fish, 
spiney lobsters, and mollusks that at- 
tract but need protection from spear 
fishermen, tourists, and others. Finally, 
the National Park Service has plans for 
the development of underwater trails for 
visitors which will add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the park. 
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Mr. Chairman, these two purposes of 
S. 2429 deserve the support of the House. 
I recommend that the bill be enacted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How far is this location 
from Jamaica where $7 million in for- 
eign aid was dumped a few weeks ago? 

Mr. ASPINALL. This has nothing to 
do with the proximity of Jamaica. I 
think the better way would be to start 
with the island of Cuba, which has had 
some place in the news these days, and 
go some 40 miles east of Cuba, when we 
come to the Haitian area. The Haitian 
area is adjacent and contiguous to the 
Santo Domingan area to the east. Then 
you go some 80 miles and get to the 
Puerto Rican area. The Puerto Rican 
area is about 120 miles long and then 
directly east of that island 40 miles you 
get to the St. Thomas area. East of 
that island 6 miles is the island of St. 
John. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is difficult for me to 
understand why the boundary line for a 
national park on St. John’s Island should 
be extended. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If the gentleman 
wants to ask me a question, I shall be 
glad to try to answer the question. 

Mr. JENSEN. I was about to ask the 
gentleman a question. Just what is the 
purpose of this extension; what is the 
reason given for it? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Has the gentleman 
ever been on St. John’s? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, I certainly have, 
and I must say it is a wonderful resort 
island. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As far as the exten- 
sion of the boundaries is concerned, by 
this legislation they are extended out 
into the water area. There will be no 
extension, as I understand it, as far as 
the land area is concerned. The bound- 
aries of the area, however, out to ap- 
proximately 2 to 3 miles of the water 
area, will be extended by this in order 
to take into the park area a few little 
islands which are not inhabited at all, 
and areas which have a great deal of 
value as far as the use of some people who 
are skindivers and swimmers and boaters 
and so forth. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just how much is this 
going to cost the taxpayers of America? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I think the gentle- 
man from Iowa will have to admit that a 
committee which I chairman never comes 
up here with any hidden figures. We 
always have them in the open. This 
will provide for an additional authoriza- 
tion for $1,250,000 of Federal money, to 
be used as matching funds to other funds 
which will be donated. There is some 
objection to this additional authority. I 
think we will be properly advised when 
the time comes as to that by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND]. 
I would suggest to my friend from Iowa 
that if possible when the gentleman from 
Texas, who has made such a thorough 
study of this matter, takes the floor, his 
questions should be properly addressed 
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to him, because the gentleman has been 
very close to this matter. 

Mr. JENSEN. I assume the gentle- 
man knows that Laurance Rockefeller 
is not pleased with this bill. He is op- 
posed to condemnation. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has spent a lot of 
money on St. John Island to provide a 
wonderful summer resort there for people 
to enjoy. 

Mr. ASPINALL. It was my opinion 
until the recent discussion on the floor 
under suspension of the rules that Mr. 
Rockefeller was in favor of the bill, but 
since then he has withdrawn his sup- 
port in connection with a provision that 
has to do with condemnation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, few bills that have been 
before this House in the closing days of 
this session have caused so much heat 
and shed so little light on the subject as 
the bill now being considered, S. 2429, to 
revise the boundaries of the Virgin Is- 
lands National Park, St. John, V.I., and 
for other purposes. 

First let me say that the basic land 
boundaries of this park were established 
in 1956. Those who were Members of 
the House at that time who were in favor 
of the establishment of this national 
park prescribed the boundaries as they 
were agreed upon and those boundaries 
were accepted by the Congress. They 
have not been changed from then until 
now. There is absolutely nothing in the 
bill that is before the committee that 
changes the boundaries in the land area 
of 9,500 acres. 

What this bill does is to extend the 
national park into two offshore areas. 
Even though the Park Service knew that 
certain of the underwater areas near St. 
John and adjoining the park held some 
unusual strata, it was not until the park 
was established and the Park Service 
men were there that a complete survey 
of this area was made. 

As a result of surveys that have been 
made by the people in the Park Service, 
they have asked the permission of Con- 
gress in this bill, first, to include a north 
offshore area of 4,100 acres—all under 
water—Uncle Sam owns it all and we just 
want to designate it as the north shore 
area. This is not going to cost us any- 
thing. We are not going to dispossess 
anybody. 

Secondly, they said on the south side 
of the island there was an area of ap- 
proximately 1,550 acres all under water, 
all owned by Uncle Sam, and no one 
would be dispossessed. 

These are the main features of this 
bill so far as the expansion of the bound- 
aries of the park is conerned. It seems 
to me that it is about time the House 
understands we are not going to take in 
any more land. Therefore, all of the ar- 
guments that have been made with re- 
gard to expanding the boundaries merely 
follow a pattern which this House has 
approved several times this year in the 
Cape Cod National Seashore, the Point 
Reyes National Seashore, and the Padre 
Island National Seashore which was 
passed just a few days ago. What we are 
doing in the Virgin Islands is the same 
thing, including offshore underwater 
areas. 
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The second thing that has caused a 
great deal of difficulty has been the fact 
that section 2 of the bill authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire cer- 
tain inholdings. I am sure that those 
of us who have been Members of this 
House for some period of years have 
heard on many, many occasions people 
rise and say that one of the worst fea- 
tures of a national park are certain in- 
holdings. There was an attempt to get 
rid of the inholdings within the 9,500 
acres. It seems that because this is in 
the Virgin Islands, the House is desirous 
of changing that formula and not using 
the usual provisions in a law. 

So an agreement has been worked out 
that section 2 of this bill will have de- 
leted from it the authorization for the 
Secretary to condemn any of the inhold- 
ings; however, this bill will permit him 
to acquire inholdings by purchase do- 
nation, with donated funds or by ex- 
change. 

One of the provisions of this bill orig- 
inally extended to the residents of the 
Virgin Islands certain rights in the 
north and south offshore areas. The 
members of the committee, after dis- 
cussing this bill thoroughly, determined 
that since the residents of the Virgin 
Islands are also citizens of the United 
States, they should be given no addi- 
tional rights, but should be given the 
same rights as all citizens of the United 
8e So that objection has been de- 

eted. 

When this bill passed the Senate, it 
came here with a section 4, which is 
known as an open end appropriation. 
Because Members of the House have 
looked with disfavor upon open end ap- 
propriations, the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs struck out 
section 4 of the Senate bill and substi- 
tuted a new section 4. 

It states as follows: 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$1,250,000, as are necessary to acquire lands 
pursuant to section 2 of this Act. 


The park was originally established 
by the Congress, Laurance Rockefel- 
ler—and let us make sure that those 
Members of the House who see politi- 
cal connotations in this bill understand 
that it is Laurance Rockefeller. He is 
not the Governor of New York; he is 
only a brother of the Governor of New 
York. He is, in my opinion, the out- 
standing conservationist in America to- 
day, yes, probably of all time, a man 
who has been blessed with an inheri- 
tance, but one who has seen that money 
alone in his hands does not mean much. 
He desires to make available to the peo- 
ple of these United States areas where 
they can go and enjoy themselves. 

Laurance Rockefeller went to the Vir- 
gin Islands and spent upward of $4 
million of his own money acquiring land 
and gave that land as a gift to the United 
States for the establishment of the Virgin 
Islands National Park. 

From the information which has been 
furnished to our committee, it will take 
approximately $2,500,000 to acquire the 
other inholdings. Mr. Rockefeller and 
other groups have said they will match 
the expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to acquire them. So what we 
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are actually doing here is acquiring a 
national park, the cost of which is about 
$6,500,000, for the expenditure of $1,- 
250,000. I, for one, feel that this is a 
good investment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am reading from the 
Sunday Journal of Sunday, September 9, 
1962, published at St. Thomas, V.I. 
PAIEWONSKY, ROCKEFELLER Say THEY Op- 

POSE EMINENT DOMAIN 

Gov. Ralph M. Palewonsky has expressed 
his strong opposition to the use of Fed- 
eral eminent domain powers as a means 
of enlarging the present land holdings with- 
in the boundaries of the Virgin Islands Na- 
tional Park on St. John, 

The Governor is of the opinion that ex- 
tremely serious problems of relocation and 
related social hardships will result affecting 
a substantial part of the St. John community 
if condemnation were resorted to as pro- 
vided under legislation now before the Con- 
gress. Some 60 families, representing roughly 
one-third of that island’s population, occupy 
the land area that would be affected. Al- 

_though repeating his support of the aims of 
the National Park Service and the expan- 
sion of the seaward boundaries of the Vir- 
gin Islands National Park, the Governor 
pointed out that any land expansion could 
not under any circumstances ignore the very 
real and human considerations involved. 

Attorney Louis Hoffman, Laurance Rocke- 
teller's representative, also issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

“As the Virgin Islands representative of 
Mr. Laurance S. Rockefeller, I today reas- 
sured Gov. Ralph M. Palewonsky of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s continued position against ex- 
propriation or condemnation of lands in the 
British Virgin Islands or St, John, U.S. Vir- 
gin Islands, for park purposes. I am au- 
thorized by Mr. Rockefeller to categorically 
state that his position continues unchanged; 
and against expropriation or condemnation. 

“Mr. Rockefeller still is of the opinion that 
all purchases of land for park purposes 
should be negotiated by the National Park 
Service with the owners of the land involved. 
Mr. Rockefeller, who returned from Europe 
just a few days ago, further advises that 
he is personally endeavoring to make his 
views known to the Congress, the National 
bee Service and the Department of the In- 

or.“ 


Now does the gentleman contend that 
Laurance Rockefeller’s objection has 
been removed by the suggested amend- 
ment to the bill by your committee 
against condemnation? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to tell 
the gentleman that I am authorized by 
Laurance Rockefeller, not as his repre- 
sentative, but after conversation with 
Mr. Rockefeller, to state that the elimi- 
nation of the condemnation provision 
removes his objection to this bill. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O’Brien]. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Will the 
gentleman tell the House whether Mr. 
Laurance Rockefeller has ever made a 
penny of profit out of these parks, or 
if he will make a penny of profit if this 
bill passes? 

Mr. SAYLOR. To the best of my 
knowledge Mr. Rockefeller has never 
made a penny out of the park. None of 
the organizations or foundations with 
which he is connected have made any 
money out of the park and probably in 
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the future will not make any money out 
of the park. In fact, it has been a losing 
deal all along on money they have in- 
vested in Cruz Bay and it has been such 
that it has been difficult for them to even 
make sure that the going expenses are 
met. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Is it not 
also a fact that any profit from Cruz 
Bay would go into a foundation which 
was organized for charitable purposes? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I was wondering if the 
gentleman might care to spend a mo- 
ment illustrating how the Virgin Islands 
got into this general American scheme 
of things. Why are we concerned about 
the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I might say the Virgin 
Islands were acquired from Denmark 
in 1917 by the United States through 
purchase. The purpose was to defend 
our interests in the Panama Canal. 

Since that time they have become a 
very integral part of this country. They 
have under the tutelage of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
been rapidly progressing toward self- 
government. The House and the Senate 
have given them increased authority 
and they are doing better now than 
they have ever done in their history. 

I might say if the Members of the 
House had been privileged or had been 
able to get into our committee room, 
they would have been thrilled to hear 
Governor Paiewonsky state last year to 
the members of our committee that the 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, by 
which we govern them through self- 
rule, has done more for the people of 
the Virgin Islands than all of the money 
spent by the U.S. Government in their 
acquisition, all of the money spent 
by the Department of the Navy in 
maintaining them up until they were 
turned over to the Department of the 
Interior, all of the money that the De- 
partment of the Interior has spent 
through any relief programs and any- 
where along the line until the Organic 
Act was passed. 

Mr. KYL. The present status of the 
Virgin Islands is that of an unin- 
corporated territory of the United 
States? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr, JENSEN. I want to join the 
gentleman in all the kind things he has 
said about Laurance Rockefeller. I 
know Laurance Rockefeller personally. 
I know what is in his heart. I also 
know something about the Virgin 
Islands, having been on the subcom- 
mittee that has initiated appropriations 
for the Virgin Islands the last 20 years. 
I have the highest regard for the people 
who want to see the Virgin Islands de- 
veloped into a recreational area, but 
I question the justification for this bill 
since it is going to cost the taxpayers of 
America $1.2 million, and I see no good 
reason for spending that money for this 


purpose. 
Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to say to 


-the gentleman from Iowa, in years past, 


having heard him condemn the inhold- 


-not Gov. Nelson Rockefeller. 
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ings that we have had in our national 
parks, I certainly hope he may see fit to 
support this legislation, because that is 
the purpose of it—to eliminate inhold- 
ings in a national park. If he can tell 
me where we can get $6.5 million worth 
of land for $1,225,000, I would like to 
know, and I believe the Appropriations 
Committee would be happy to go along 
with that. 

Mr. JENSEN. To straighten the gen- 
tleman out, it has been quite a task to 
keep the National Park Service from con- 
demning thousands upon thousands of 
acres of land in the national parks 
owned by private people. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is a difference of 
opinion, because the postponing of 
acquiring inholdings in our national 
parks has invariably ended up by costing 
the Federal taxpayers a great deal more 
money than if we would have taken them 
over earlier. 

Mr. JENSEN. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. We stopped most of such con- 
demnation, by refusing the requested 
funds, and by inserting necessary lan- 
guage in our reports to head off such 
condemnation procedures. 

Mr. SAYLOR, The failure to acquire 
inholdings by condemnation or other- 
wise is penny wise and pound foolish. 
What invariably happens is that the ap- 
propriations committee refuses money 
to acquire inholdings until such inhold- 
ings become a nuisance and so incon- 
sistent with a national park that the 
public demands their removal. Then 
having acquired an inholding at an exor- 
bitant price, the recipient of the money 
goes up the road, buys more unimproved 
land and creates a far greater nuisance 
than was abated. 

If the Appropriations Committee were 
interested in economy they would ask 
the Director of the National Park Serv- 
ice to present to them a program for the 
orderly acquisition of all inholdings in 
our national parks and set up appro- 
priations for the next 20 years to 
acquire them. This would be good busi- 
ness and a better investment. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in the course of listen- 
ing to others talk about the Virgin Is- 
lands National Park and about the bill 
during the last few weeks, I have run into 
a number of misconceptions that need to 
be cleared up. ‘These misconceptions 
have nothing to do with the merits of 
the bill, but they seem to be so prevalent 
that they should be dispelled before I 
come to the contents of S. 2429. 

First, Mr. Speaker, is the association 
of the name of Rockefeller with the Vir- 
gin Islands National Park. As my col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Saytor], referred to, I am 


-afraid that this has political connota- 


tions to some of my colleagues. I assure 
you, however, that this Democrat from 
Texas is not playing partisan politics 


-with a Republican Governor of the State 


of New York. The Rockefeller in ques- 
tion is Mr. Laurance Rockefeller, and 
But I will 
say this: If it had been Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller, who has made such a great 
contribution to conservation, as his 
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brother Laurance has done, I would still 
be up here in support of Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller’s contributions to conserva- 
tion to the Nation and to its people. 

Second is the notion—the false no- 
tion—that the Virgin Islands National 
Park is somehow or other a private 
preserve of Mr. Laurance Rockefeller, 
his friends and associates. This is a 
false statement. It is not only a truly 
national park, open to all Americans, 
and I might say to all the world, at all 
times, as is Yellowstone or Yosemite or 
Big Bend or any other one would care 
to name, the constantly increasing pa- 
tronage which the park enjoys—and I 
might say in the off season—in the last 3 
months the visitors to the park were in 
excess of 10,000 and this is in the off sea- 
son—although it is still small in com- 
parison with some of our older, larger 
parks, is proof of this. 

Third is the statement that I have 
heard made that there is no means of 
access to the island of St. John, on which 
the park is located, except on a motor 
launch that plies between the island of 
St. Thomas and the Caneel Bay Planta- 
tion, a private development on St. John. 
This is absolutely a false statement. 
The St. John Corp., an organization 
financed and controlled by local Virgin 
Islanders and one in which I am told 
they take great pride, also operates a 
boat which makes four or five round 
trips a day between the two islands. 

Fourth is the charge that once a visitor 
reaches St. John there is no place to 
stay except at Caneel Bay Plantation 
and that that is too expensive for the 
average tourist. I may say again that 
this is not so. The National Park Service 
has set up a camping area within the 
park which is so widely used that it is 
planning the development of other 
similar and larger areas. In addition, 
the trip between St. John and St. 
Thomas, where there are plenty of hotel 
accommodations covering the whole price 
range, is less than half an hour away— 
by private enterprise. 

Fifth, it is said that St. John could 
better be left to subdivision than pre- 
served as a national park. There are 
several answers to this. One is that this 
bridge was crossed in 1956 when the na- 
tional park was created and when its 
size—9,500 acres—was determined by act 
of Congress. Another is that there has 
been very little subdivision activity in 
those parts of St. John which were de- 
liberately left outside the park bound- 
aries for just this purpose. Still another 
is that this 87th Congress has itself 
three times accepted the proposition— 
in the case of Cape Cod, Padre Island, 
and Point Reyes—that it is interested 
in keeping intact and unspoiled repre- 
sentative areas of the United States. 
The long and beautiful beaches of St. 
John, its wooded hills, its historic re- 
mains and associations make it a worth- 
while companion of these and other 
units of the national park system. 

Finally, it has been said that the Vir- 
gin Islands Legislature has passed a reso- 
lution expressing opposition to the park. 
Again this is not so. The only resolu- 
tion of the Virgin Islands Legislature on 
record is one from 1956 when it favored 
creation of the park. In support of this 
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statement, I will read to the House a 
short telegram from the president of the 
legislature dated September 6: 

Legislature not on record against estab- 
lishment or extension of national park St. 
John. Resolution 17, copy mailed, expressed 
approval of establishment of park but peti- 
tioned Congress and National Park Service to 
protect and maintain the vested interest of 
residents of St. John. Elimination of con- 
demnation features of H.R. 11312 will ac- 
cord with this requirement. 

HODGE. 


What, then, does the bill do and what 
are its merits? To answer this question, 
let me go through the bill in some detail. 

Section 1 of S. 2429 makes a part of the 
Virgin Islands National Park two areas, 
mostly submerged land, which lie off the 
shores of the island of St. John. They 
are to be included within the park bound- 
aries in order, in the language of the bills, 
“to preserve for the benefit of the public 
significant coral gardens, marine life. 
and seascapes in the vicinity” of the 
park. 

It has been our usual practice, in con- 
nection with the national seashore pro- 
gram, to include offshore areas. This 
has been done at Cape Hatteras, N.C.; 
Cape Cod, Mass.; and Point Reyes, Calif. 
Why it was not done at the time the 
Virgin Islands Park was created in 1956, 
I do not know and cur records do not 
show. Perhaps it was aot thought of. 
Be that as it may, enactment of S. 2428 
would correct this defect in the original 
law and make the Virgin Islands Park 
still more of an attraction to visitors 
than it already is without cost to the 
Government. 

One of the important results would be 
to put under the protection of the Na- 
tional Park Service law the coral, spiney 
lobsters, tropical fish and other flora and 
fauna with which these two areas abound 
and thus to fulfill the prime objectives 
of any national park—‘to conserve the 
scenery and the natural and historic 
objects therein and to provide for the 
enjoyment of the same in such manner 
and by such means as will leave them 
unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations.” 

The two areas of which I speak include 
5,650 acres. All of the land, except pos- 
sibly for a few rock islands, is already 
owned by the United States. Enactment 
of section 1 will thus cost the United 
States nothing. 

Section 2 deals with the subject of 
land acquisition in the Virgin Islands 
National Park. When the park was au- 
thorized in 1956, the law provided that 
its lands could be acquired only by dona- 
tion. Sixty-two hundred acres have al- 
ready been donated to the Government, 
but there are still 3,300 acres within the 
authorized boundaries that need to be 
acquired. The estimated cost of doing 
so is $2,500,000, but private donations 
are assured that will procure at least 
part of these lands and the cost to the 
Treasury will be not more than half this 
amount. 

It would be nice, of course, and give all 
of us great pleasure if all of the lands 
to be acquired were to be donated to the 
United States. I doubt that this will 
occur. The fact, moreover, is that Mr. 
Laurance S. Rockefeller, the donor of 
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the 6,200 acres that are now in the park, 
has been extremely generous. We would, 
in my judgment, be derelict if we did 
not show some sense of obligation on 
our part and reciprocate at least to the 
extent that S. 2429 contemplates we will. 

It may be contended, however, that 
there is no need for the additional lands 
even though they are included within 
the official boundaries of the park—that 
the present 6,200 acres are enough and 
that we should stop where we are. Mr. 
Chairman, the 84th Congress did not 
take its duties lightly. When it pro- 
vided for 9,500 acres and when the 
boundaries were then drawn, it did not 
do so carelessly. In addition, there are 
at least two present reasons for continu- 
ing the planned acquisition program. 
A glance at a map of the park shows that 
the present holdings have large gaps be- 
tween them which may well lead to ad- 
ministrative difficulties; the park is not 
yet a compact body as it should be. Sec- 
ond, one of the fundamental considera- 
tions in any park is the maintenance of 
uninterrupted scenic beauty with no 
chance of its being spoiled by untoward 
intrusions. We must work toward this 
end here as elsewhere. 

Section 3 is designed to assure those 
who have customarily used the water 
areas and the rock islands that are being 
included in the park that their practices 
will not be disturbed as long as they 
conform to reasonable regulations de- 
signed to preserve the natural conditions 
that exist there. In order to avoid any 
implication that the Virgin Islanders 
are being given privileges which other 
Americans do not have, the committee 
adopted an amendment striking out the 
words “by residents of the Virgin 
Islands.” 

Finally, the amendment to section 4 
sets a limit on the amount of money au- 
thorized to be appropriated for land ac- 
quisition purposes. This amendment 
replaces other language which would 
have given open-ended appropriating 
authority. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this sufficiently 
outlines the contents of S. 2429 and in- 
dicates the reasons for the bill. Before 
I close, however, I want to speak of an 
amendment which I shall offer at the 
proper time. Ten days or 2 weeks ago, 
as the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL] has already told you, I made 
a hurry-up trip to the Virgin Islands and 
talked to the people on St. John, the 
people actually concerned, as well as the 
Governor of the Island, Governor 
Paiewonsky. I learned that their one 
great concern was the condemnation 
provision. Such a provision is a very 
common feature, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances a very necessary feature, of 
Federal legislation of this sort. Never- 
theless, in view of the misunderstanding 
and in view of the fact that there has 
not been sufficient time for us to make 
clear to the Virgin Islanders what it does 
involve and what it does not, it seems 
wise to me, in view of the statement I 
have made today, to propose an amend- 
ment to eliminate the condemnation fea- 
ture. I told them that I would offer an 
amendment to accomplish this purpose 
and they assured me that if such an 
amendment were adopted the bill would 
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be satisfactory to them. I shall do so 
at the proper time. 

In conclusion I might say this to those 
who are concerned with the cost, that 
we are getting a tremendous bargain. 
Mr. Laurance Rockefeller has expended 
$4 million. Under provisions of title 2 
he asks permission to donate $1,250,000 
more. The sum and substance is this: 
The Federal Government and the Ameri- 
can public will receive a national park 
costing $6.5 million at a cost of 
$1,250,000. I think we ought to accept 
this bargain. I think we ought to accept 
the generosity of a great man, a man 
who has made such great contributions 
to the development of this Nation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining time on this side to the 
gentleman from Washington IMr. 
WESTLAND], 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, a 
couple of weeks ago when this bill came 
before the House under suspension of 
the rules I protested the condemnation 
features that were in the bill. I thought 
that the people of the Island of St. John 
should have the right to decide them- 
selves whether or not they wished to dis- 
pose of their property and dispose of 
their homes, so I opposed the bill and 
it failed to get the necessary two-thirds 
vote at that time. It now has been 
brought to the floor under a regular 
rule, 

I think as a result of that failure of 
passage quite a few things happened. 
Mr. Laurance Rockefeller had an- 
nounced his opposition to the condem- 
nation features. Governor Paiewonsky 
subsequently announced his opposition 
to the condemnation part of the bill. 
I can assure you that I got a great many 
letters from the people of the Virgin 
Islands, particularly from the Island of 
St. John, in opposition to the condem- 
nation features. 

I also want to compliment the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RUTHERFORD] for 
his diligence in going down there to get 
the views of the people who were basi- 
cally concerned, and coming back with 
the proper solution. I think the House 
should also know that Senator Moorhead 
of the Virgin Islands, who lives in St, 
John, visited me in my office the other 
day, as I am sure he did other members 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and expressed his view 
that if the condemnation features were 
eliminated the bill would meet with the 
approval of the residents of that island. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RUTHERFORD] has informed me that he 
is going to offer this amendment, which 
will eliminate the condemnation fea- 
tures. Therefore, I will support the bill. 

I do not know whether another 3,000 
acres on the Island of St. John will be 
acquired or not. I frankly think that 
6,000 acres, which amounts to half of the 
island, is adequate. I would like to see 
private development, homes built by 
many people who would like to live there, 
But whether these other acres are ac- 
quired or not is up to the judgment of 
those people who own the properties. 
They can decide for themselves whether 
or not they want to sell. They will not 
be subjected to condemnation proceed- 
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ings. They can do it of their own voli- 
tion. This is the kind of legislation that 
I think the House should approve. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 5 minutes in order to re- 
spond to the questions of the gentleman 
from Iowa. ` 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I simply want to clarify one point. 
Members might be wondering why the 
name of Laurance S. Rockefeller comes 
into this discussion. The objections 
which Mr. Rockefeller expressed to the 
original form of this bill, incidentally, 
were not expressed in any arbitrary 
fashion. He is simply one citizen ex- 
pressing his opinion in the same way as 
every other citizen has the right to ex- 
press any opinion on a bill of any kind 
that comes before the Congress of the 
United States. 

I do want to say further that his name 
must be mentioned prominently when- 
ever we talk about national parks and 
conservation in the United States be- 
cause he and his associates in the Rocke- 
feller Foundation have contributed so 
much materially and otherwise to the 
Park System in such instances as the 
Acadia National Park and the Grand 
Teton area and in addition, of course, to 
the Virgin Islands area. It was my privi- 
lege to serve for the time I have been in 
the Congress on the Outdoor Recreation 
and Resources Review Commission of 
which Mr. Rockefeller was the Chairman. 
I can say that during this entire period, 
his entire effort was given to that Com- 
mission in the most unselfish, patriotic, 
and diligent fashion that anyone could 
possibly imagine. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to clarify the 
reason that his name comes up in this 
discussion, I wish to restate again that 
any opposition which he expressed was 
certainly not an arbitrary opposition but 
was an expression of a citizen to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD, I appreciate the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Iowa. I might further state in addition 
to the Acadia National Park that the 
gentleman mentioned, and Jackson 
Hole, Grand Teton, I might even go 
further and point out the Williamsburg 
restoration as well as Cape Hatteras in 
North Carolina and a million dollars to 
the shoreline study that was made as 
& result of this study which was com- 
monly referred to as the vanishing shore- 
lines of Cape Hatteras and that Cape 
Cod, Point Reyes, as well as Padre Is- 
land, was the result of this contribu- 
tion and many other contributions of 
Mr. Laurance Rockefeller in behalf of 
conservation. I do appreciate the gen- 
tleman bringing his great contribution 
to conservation to the attention of the 
House. As the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania stated, possibly no man in the 
Nation has the material wealth that he 
has been blessed with and has invested it 
in behalf of the people of this Nation 
in the field of conservation. Others have 
made great contributions and have given 
their all to conservation, but have not 
had the opportunity of the financial 
wealth that Mr. Rockefeller has, but all 
have made great contributions. I think 
we should accept this bargain of a $642 
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million national park for 81 ½ million, 
and I think we ought to grab the bar- 
gain ina hurry. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
ee requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
furtherance of the purposes of the Act of 
August 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 940), as amended, 
providing for the establishment of the Virgin 
Islands National Park, and in order to pre- 
serve for the benefit of the public significant 
coral gardens, marine life, and seascapes in 
the vicinity thereof, the boundaries of such 
park, subject to valid existing rights, are 
hereby revised to include the adjoining lands, 
submerged lands, and waters described as 
follows: 

NORTH OFFSHORE AREA 


Beginning at the hereinafter lettered point 
A on the shore of Cruz Bay, a corner in the 
Virgin Islands National Park boundary, being 
also a corner of lot F, Cruz Bay, added to the 
park by order of designation signed June 29, 
1960, by the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior pursuant to the Act of August 2, 1956 
(70 Stat. 940), and published in the Federal 
Register of July 7, 1960, the said corner being 
the terminus of the course recited therein as 
“north 58 degrees 50 minutes west a distance 
of 20.0 feet, more or less, along Government 
land to a point;” for the third call in the 
metes and bounds description lot F, Cruz 
Bay. 

From the initial point A, distances in 
nautical miles, along direct courses between 
the hereinafter lettered points at geographic 
positions (latitudes north, longitudes west) : 

Northwestward, approximately 0.13 mile to 
point B, latitude 18 degrees 20 minutes 08 
seconds, longitude 64 degrees 47 minutes 43 
seconds in Cruz Bay; 

0.43 mile to point C, latitude 18 degrees 
20 minutes 08 seconds, longitude 64 degrees 
48 minutes 10 seconds in Pillsbury Sound; 

136 miles to point D, latitude 18 degrees 
21 minutes 30 seconds, longitude 64 degrees 
48 minutes 10 seconds in Windward Passage; 

1.64 miles to point E, latitude 18 degrees 
22 minutes 10 seconds, longitude 64 degrees 
46 minutes 35 seconds in the Atlantic Ocean; 

1.99 miles to point F, latitude 18 degrees 
22 minutes 45 seconds, longitude 64 degrees 
44 minutes 35 seconds in the Narrows; 

3.18 miles to point G, latitude 18 degrees 
22 minutes 00 seconds, longitude 64 degrees 
41 minutes 20 seconds in Sir Francis Drake 
Channel; 

1.04 miles to point H, latitude 18 degrees 
21 minutes 10 seconds, longitude 64 degrees 
40 minutes 40 seconds in Haulover Bay; 

Southwestward approximately 0.22 mile to 
point I, a bound post on the shore of Haul- 
over Bay marking a corner of the Virgin 
Islands National Park boundary as shown on 
drawing numbered NP-VI-7000 entitled “Ac- 
quisition Area Virgin Islands National Park”, 
approved November 15, 1956, by the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of August 2, 1956, 
supra, being also the southeasterly corner of 
estate Haulover 5a and 5c east end quarter 
as delineated on the municipality of Saint 
Thomas and Saint John drawing PW file 
numbered 9-24-T51 dated October 26, 1950; 

Thence running generally westward along 
the Virgin Islands National Park northerly 
boundary as it follows the northerly shore of 
the island of Saint John as shown on the 
said drawing numbered NP-VI-7000 and on 
drawing numbered NP-VI-7003 entitled 
“Land Ownership Cruz Bay Creek” depicting 
the boundary adjustment affected by the said 
order of designation to point A, the point of 
beginning. 

‘The area described contains approximately 
4,100 acres. 
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SOUTH OFFSHORE AREA 


Beginning at the hereinafter lettered point 
L, a concrete bound post on the shore of 
Drunk Bay marking a northeasterly corner 
in the Virgin Islands National Park boundary 
as shown on the said drawing numbered 
NP-VI-7000, being also the northeasterly 
corner of parcel numbered 1, estate Con- 
cordia (A), as delineated on the Leo R. 
Sibilly, civil engineer, drawing file numbered 
C9-13-T55. 

From the initial point L, distances in 
nautical miles, along direct courses between 
the hereinafter lettered points at geographic 
positions (latitudes north, longitudes west): 

Eastward approximately 0.32 mile to point 
M, latitude 18 degrees 18 minutes 48 seconds, 
longitude 64 degrees 41 minutes 50 seconds 
in Sabbat Channel; 

0.88 mile to point N, latitude 18 degrees 17 
minutes 55 seconds, longitude 64 degrees 41 
minutes 50 seconds in the Caribbean Sea; 

0.40 mile to point O, latitude 18 degrees 
17 minutes 55 seconds, longitude 64 degrees 
42 minutes 15 seconds in the Caribbean Sea; 

1.88 miles to point P, latitude 18 degrees 
18 minutes 48 seconds, longitude 64 degrees 
44 minutes 00 seconds in the Caribbean Sea; 

1.74 miles to point Q, latitude 18 degrees 
18 minutes 48 seconds, longitude 64 degrees 
45 minutes 50 seconds in the Caribbean Sea; 

0.45 mile to point R, latitude 18 degrees 19 
minutes 15 seconds, longitude 64 degrees 45 
minutes 50 seconds in Fish Bay; 

Eastward approximately 0.08 mile to point 
S on the shore of Fish Bay, a corner in the 
present Virgin Islands National Park, as de- 
lineated on said drawing numbered NP-VI- 
7000, being the northwesterly corner of par- 
cel numbered 2 estate Fish Bay, numbered 
8 Reef Bay Quarter, and the terminus of the 
delineated course south 78 degrees 52 min- 
utes west distance 1,178.9 feet” as depicted 
on the Leo R. Sibilly, civil engineer, drawing 
file numbered G9-385-T56. 

Thence running generally eastward along 
the present southerly park boundary as it 
follows the southerly shore of the island of 
Saint John as depicted on the said drawing 
numbered NP-VI-7000 to point L, the point 
of beginning. 

The area described contains approximately 
1,550 acres. 

Lands, submerged lands, and waters added 
to the Virgin Islands National Park pursuant 
to this Act shall be subject to administra- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Act of 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1-4), 
as amended and supplemented. 

Sec.2. Within the boundaries of Virgin 
Islands National Park as established and ad- 
justed pursuant to the Act of August 2, 1956 
(70 Stat. 940), and as revised by this Act, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to acquire lands, waters, and interests there- 
in by purchase, donation, with donated 
funds, or by condemnation or exchange. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing any limitation on cus- 

uses of or access to the areas specified 
in section 1 by residents of the Virgin Is- 
lands for bathing and fishing (including set- 
ting out of fishpots and landing boats), sub- 
ject to such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interior may find reasonable and neces- 
sary for protection of natural conditions and 
prevention of damage to marine life and 
formations. 

Src. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


The Clerk will report the first commit- 
amendme: 


nt. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 16, strike out the words “by 
residents of the Virgin Islands”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 22, strike out section 4 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$1,250,000, as are necessary to acquire lands 
pursuant to section 2 of this Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RUTHERFORD: 
Page 6, lines 12 and 13, strike out “lands, 
waters, and interest therein by purchase, 
donation, with donated funds, or by con- 
demnation or exchange.” and insert “lands, 
waters, and interests therein by purchase, 
exchange or donation or with donated 
funds.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker pro tempore having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Jones of Missouri, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having 
had under consideration the bill (S. 
2429) to revise the boundaries of the 
Virgin Islands National Park, St. John, 
V.I, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 777, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken and the Chair 
announced that the ayes appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Further proceedings 
on the bill will go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my point of order. 


FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3475) to 
provide further for cooperation with 
States in administration and enforce- 
ment of certain Federal laws, which is 
identical to the bill H.R. 12802 which 
was passed earlier in the day. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to avoid duplication of functions, facili- 
ties, and personnel, and to attain closer 
coordination and greater effectiveness and 
economy in administration of Federal and 
State laws and regulations relating to the 
marketing of agricultural products and to 
the control or eradication of plant and ani- 
mal diseases and pests, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby authorized, in the 
administration and enforcement of such 
Federal laws within his area of responsi- 
bility, whenever he deems it feasible and in 
the public interest, to enter into cooperative 
arrangements with State departments of 
agriculture and other State agencies charged 
with the administration and enforcement of 
such State laws and regulations and to 
provide that any such State agency which 
has adequate facilities, personnel, and pro- 
cedures, as determined by the Secretary, may 
assist the Secretary in the administration 
and enforcement of such Federal laws and 
regulations to the extent and in the manner 
he deems appropriate in the public interest. 

Further, the Secretary is authorized to 
coordinate the administration of such Fed- 
eral laws and regulations with such State 
laws and regulations wherever feasible. 
However, nothing herein shall affect the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
under any Federal law, or any authority to 
cooperate with State agencies or other agen- 
cies or persons under existing provisions of 
law, or affect any restrictions of law upon 
such cooperation. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken and the Chair 
announced that the ayes appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Further 
proceedings on the bill will go over until 
tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the point of order. 


HOUR OF MEETING, 10 O'CLOCK, 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns tomorrow it adjourns to meet at 
10 o’clock a.m. on Thursday morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENTS TO PERISHABLE 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
ACT, 1930 


Mr. GRANT submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 1037) 
to amend the provisions of the Perish- 
able Agricultural Commodities Act, 1930, 
relating to practices in the marketing 
of perishable agricultural commodities. 


FOWLING NETS—EXCISE TAX ON 
CERTAIN TELEVISION TUBES—LO- 
CAL ADVERTISING 


Mr. MILLS submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H.R. 
€€82) to provide for the exemption of 
fowling nets from duty. 
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HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS—MONOFILA- 
MENT GILL FISH NETS—ACCI- 
DENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
CONTRACT PREMIUMS 
Mr. MILLS submitted a confurence re- 

port and statement on the bill (H.R. 

12180) to extend for a temporary period 

the existing provisions of law relating 

to the free importation of personal and 
household effects brought into the United 

States under Government orders. 


SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS’ TAX 
RETIREMENT ACT OF 1962 


Mr. MILLS submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H.R. 
10) to encourage the establishment of 
voluntary pension plans by self-employed 
individuals, and for other purposes. 


CUBA AND OUR ALLIES 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when the advisability of a Cuban 
blockade is being argued, it would be 
well for us to consider the question of 
whether or not our NATO allies are trad- 
ing directly or indirectly with the Castro 
government. 

It is unthinkable and outrageous that 
so-called friendly nations should be fa- 
cilitating the passage of supplies to a 
nation which is avowedly hostile to the 
United States. We should exercise the 
strongest persuasion against such prac- 
tices. 

I would support a resolution urging 
that the greatest vigilance be exercised 
in this respect, and I hope that many of 
my colleagues will speak out on this 
problem. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ROSS 
R. BARNETT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of September 13, 1962, the 
Governor of the State of Mississippi, 
Hon. Ross R. Barnett, delivered an ad- 
dress to the people of Mississippi which 
has been the subject of widespread in- 
terest and comment throughout the Na- 
tion. Because this is a historymaking 
address, and because it expresses so well 
the feelings and beliefs of most of the 
people of our State, I am including its 
text herein as part of my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to say that I 
endorse wholeheartedly and unequiv- 
ocally the position taken by our Governor 
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in this time of grave crisis in our State. 
I commend the Governor’s historic ad- 
dress to the membership of this body. 


STATEWIDE ADDRESS ON TELEVISION AND RADIO 
TO THE PEOPLE OF MISSISSIPPI BY Gov. Ross 
R. BARNETT, SEPTEMBER 13, 1962 
“The powers not delegated to the United 

States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 

it to the States, are reserved to the States 

respectively or to the people.” 

These are not my words. This is the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my friends and 
fellow Mississippians, I speak to you as your 
Governor in a solemn hour in the history of 
our great State—in a solemn hour, indeed, 
in our Nation’s history. I speak to you now 
in the moment of our greatest crisis since 
the War Between the States. 

In the absence of constitutional authority 
and without legislative action, an ambitious 
Federal Government, employing naked and 
arbitrary power, has decided to deny us the 
right of self-determination in the conduct 
of the affairs of our sovereign State. 

Having long since failed in their efforts 
to conquer the indomitable spirit of the 
people of Mississippi and their unshakable 
will to preserve the sovereign majesty of our 
Commonwealth, they now seek to break us 
physically with the power of force. 
now, as I speak to you tonight, professional 
agitators, an unfriendly liberal press, and 
other troublemakers are pouring across our 
borders, intent upon instigating strife among 
our people. Paid propagandists are con- 
tinually hammering away at us in the hope 
that they can succeed in bringing about a 
division among us. Every effort is being 
made to intimidate us into submission to 
the tyranny of judicial oppression. 

The Kennedy administration is lending 
the power of the Federal Government to the 
ruthless demands of these agitators. 

Thus we see our own Federal Government 
teamed up with a motley array of un-Ameri- 
can pressure groups against us. This is the 
crisis we face today. 

“Principles” is a little word. It is easy to 
speak and to spell and, in print, is easily over- 
looked, but it is a word that is tremendous 
in its import and meaning—denoting respect 
and obedience to those fundamental and 
eternal truths that should be respected and 
form the way of life of all honest and right- 
thinking people. Expediency is for the hour; 
principles are for the ages. Principles are 
a passion for truth and right and justice and, 
as long as the rains descend and the winds 
blow, it is but folly to build upon the shifting 
sands of political expediency. It is better for 
one’s blood to be poisoned than for him to 
be poisoned in his principles. So deep and 
compelling were the convictions and prin- 
ciples of our forefathers that they risked 
even death to establish this now desecrated 
Constitution as the American way of life 
and handed it to us in trust as our sacred 
heritage and for our preservation. 

The day of expediency is past. We must 
either submit to the unlawful dictates of the 
Federal Government or stand up like men 
and tell them “Never!” 

The day of reckoning has been delayed as 
long as possible. It is now upon us, This 
is the day—and this is the hour. 

Knowing you as I do, there is no doubt in 
my mind what the overwhelming majority 
of loyal Mississippians will do. They will 
never submit to the moral degradation, to the 
shame and the ruin which have faced all 
others who lacked the courage to defend 
their beliefs. 

I have made my position in this matter 
crystal clear. I have said in every county 
in Mississippi that no school in our State 
will be integrated while I am your Governor. 
I repeat to you tonight—no school will be 
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integrated in Mississippi while I am your 
Governor. 

Lest there be misgivings in some quarters 
about the immediate status of the University 
of Mississippi and other public schools, I 
assure you that they will not be closed if this 
can possibly be avoided, but they will not 
be integrated. 

As your Governor and chief executive of 
the sovereign State of Mississippi, I now call 
on every public official and every private 
citizen of our great State to join with me 
in refusing, in every legal and constitutional 
manner available, to submit to illegal usur- 
pation of power by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. 

I especially call upon all public officials, 
both elected and appointed, in the State of 
Mississippi, to join hands with the people 
and resist by every legal and constitutional 
means the tyrannical edicts which have been 
and will be directed against the patriotic 
citizens of our State. 

I am not willing to ask men to do that 
which I would not do myself. 

In that spirit, I say to you that there is no 
sacrifice which I will shrink from making to 
preserve the racial integrity of our people 
and institutions. Every man holding public 
office should feel the same way. 

Every public official, including myself, 
should be prepared to make the choice to- 
night whether he will submit or whether he 
is willing to go to jail, if necessary, to keep 
faith with the people who have placed their 
welfare in his hands. If there be any official 
who is not prepared to suffer imprisonment 
for this righteous cause, I ask him now to 
submit his resignation and it will be accepted 
without prejudice. A man who is prepared 
to stand firm will be appointed in his place. 

If these measures should be considered ex- 
treme they are evoked by extreme provoca- 
tion for which we are in no way responsible. 

There is no cause which is more moral and 
just than the protection of the integrity of 
our races. To this end, we as parents will 
do whatever is necessary to defend those 
who are most dear to us. 

There is no case in history where the 
Caucasian race has survived social integra- 
tion. We will not drink from the cup of 
genocide. 

Mississippi, as a sovereign State, has the 
right under the Federal Constitution to de- 
termine for itself what the Federal Constitu- 
tion has reserved to it. 

The Mississippi Legislature, in 1956, as- 
serted this right in no uncertain terms by 
the passage of chapter 466 of the Laws of 
1956, invoking the historic and time 
recognized doctrine of interposition to pro- 
tect the sovereignty of this State and its con- 
stitutionally guaranteed exclusive right to 
control and regulate its own internal affairs. 

This is the law of the State of Mississippi. 
It is my sworn duty to uphold the laws of 
our great State. 

The last hope of our constitutional form 
of government rests in the conscientious en- 
forcement of State laws; and the perpetua- 
tion of the sovereignty of the States. With- 
out this, there can be no government of, by, 
and for the people. If our Nation is to sur- 
vive, we must maintain strong State gov- 
ernments and unity in matters of national 
security. 

Therefore, in obedience to legislative and 
constitutional sanction, I interpose the 
rights of the sovereign State of Mississippi 
to enforce its laws and to regulate its own 
internal affairs without interference on the 
part of the Federal Government or its of- 
ficers, and in my official capacity as Gover- 
nor of the State of Mississippi, I hereby make 
this proclamation: 

“Whereas the United States of America 
consists of 50 sovereign States bound to- 
gether basically for their common welfare; 
and 
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“Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America provides that each State is 
sovereign with respect to certain rights and 
powers; and 

“Whereas pursuant to the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, the powers not specifically delegated 
to the Federal Government are reserved to 
the several States; and 

“Whereas the operation of the public 
school system is one of the powers which 
was not delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment but which was reserved to the respec- 
tive States pursuant to the terms of the 
10th amendment; and 

“Whereas we are now face to face with 
the direct usurpation of this power by the 
Federal Government through the illegal use 
of judicial decree: 

“Now, therefore, I, Ross R. Barnett, as 
Governor of the sovereign State of Missis- 
sippi by authority vested in me, do hereby 
proclaim that the operation of the public 
schools, universities, and colleges of the 
State of Mississippi is vested in the duly 
elected and appointed officials of the State; 
and I hereby direct each said official to up- 
hold and enforce the laws duly and legally 
enacted by the legislature of the State of 
Mississippi, regardless of this unwarranted, 
illegal, and arbitrary usurpation of power; 
and to interpose the State sovereignty and 
themselves between the people of the State 
and any body politic seeking to usurp such 
power.” 

The State of Mississippi has become the 
keystone in the fight for States rights. Our 
Nation's survival as a republic of sovereign 
States depends on what we do in this crisis. 
Should we fail and the keystone be removed, 
our system of government will crumble and 
fall, and American liberty will be lost for- 
ever in the ruins. 

Therefore, my friends, let us stand to- 
gether as loyal Mississippians and as patri- 
otic Americans, and hold fast against this 
grave threat to our liberties. 

Mississippians have never faltered in 
times of crisis, and we shal] not fail now. 

Generations ago our ancestors pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor to establish on this continent a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. Succeeding generations de- 
fended their liberties with blood and sweat 
and tears at Valley Forge, at Shiloh, and at 
Vicksburg, in the Argonne, at Guadalcanal, 
and on the Heartbreak Hills of Korea. 

Our generation now faces this new chal- 
lenge to our liberties. The burning ques- 
tion in the minds of all Americans today is 
whether, in this crisis, we will exhibit the 
same courage, the same devotion to death- 
less principle, and the same determination 
to guarantee the blessings of liberty to fu- 
ture generations as was shown by those pa- 
triots who haye gone before. 

Fellow Mississippians, let us stand to- 
gether, hand in hand, mind to mind, un- 
yielding and unafraid. 

We know that our cause is just and right. 
Let us meet this crisis with dignity, courage, 
and fortitude, and show to the world that 
we are people of honor, that we do not, we 
will not surrender to the evil and illegal 
forces of tyranny. 

Should the actions on the part of any of 
the public officials of Mississippi be construed 
as contempt of Federal courts, then in such 
event I humbly and respectfully suggest 
that the charge be laid upon the Governor 
of our sovereign State and not against any 
of her public officials or citizens. 

Let us invoke the blessings of divine prov- 
idence as we struggle to maintain our lib- 
erties. With the help of Almighty God, and 
with the unbounding determination of our 
people to remain free, we shall be invinci- 
ble, and we shall keep the faith. 
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“HOME” AND THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
ojection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in the earlier days of this country, labor 
conditions in America were such that a 
worker’s home would, of necessity, be at 
or near the place where he worked or 
made his employment contacts. Income 
tax law, in determining what should be 
considered an employee’s home, accepted 
this concept and we now have this as an 
integral part of the regulations of the 
Internal Revenue Service and the think- 
ing of tax lawyers. 

In the dynamic progress of the Amer- 
ican economy this concept has become 
outmoded, and I have today introduced 
a bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to change this dated idea. The bill 
touches upon two sections of the code, 
and I shall illustrate the effect of each 
change with an example drawn from the 
experience of those I represent in St. 
Louis County. 

First, though, I should like to comment 
briefly on what I believe to be the im- 
portance of bringing our tax laws in this 
field up to date. By making the defini- 
tion of home the regular place of em- 
ployment, the tax laws tend to restrict 
the mobility of labor in the American 
economy. During the days of relatively 
static economic conditions, where there 
was little of the dynamic change which 
has been the chief characteristic of our 
contemporary economic life, there was 
not the need for great labor mobility. 
The adventursome few could strike out 
for new lands, while the majority could 
stay tied securely and comfortably to one 
job and one location. But today skills 
are needed in new places, and we need 
tax laws which will encourage and not 
impede this mobility. 

The two examples which I mentioned 
deal with the two areas in which our 
tax laws touch on mobility. The first is 
the deduction of travel and living ex- 
penses while a worker is away from one’s 
home. The second is the exclusion from 
adjusted gross income of amounts re- 
ceived as reimbursement for expenses so 
incurred. 

Section 162 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 permits the deduction by a 
taxpayer of amounts he spends for busi- 
ness purposes; this includes amounts 
spent for meals and lodging while away 
from his home for business reasons. 
Home, as I noted before, has been defined 
as the place of employment of the indi- 
vidual worker. The example that I 
would give here is the United Auto 
Workers employed by the Chrysler Corp. 
The company closed its plant in Indiana 
and moved the operations of this plant to 
a new facility in St. Louis County. The 
workers were permitted and encouraged 
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to follow their jobs; and they did. But, 
in the process, many of them found it 
necessary to move themselves temporar- 
ily to the St. Louis area while they left 
their families in Indiana and sold the 
homes which they had purchased in In- 
diana. Here we have a real split in the 
concept of home; the man and his job 
are in St. Louis County, the residence 
which he owns and in which he main- 
tains his family is in Indiana. He can- 
not, with the tax definition of home, 
claim the expense of maintaining his 
family in Indiana as a deductible item 
nor may he deduct his expenses while he 
is away from the place we normally think 
of as a man’s home. 

Section 62 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 defines the term “adjusted 
gross income.” In making this defini- 
tion, the code excludes amounts which a 
worker receives as compensation for his 
business expenses while away from home. 
These amounts do not figure in the in- 
come upon which the individual is taxed. 
The example in this area is the member 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists working for the McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp. In the development of to- 
day’s modern aeronautical and space 
weaponry it is necessary for protracted 
experimentation to be undertaken. 
These tests, generally conducted in the 
desert areas of the West, often must be 
of indeterminate length and the engi- 
neers and machinists who are essential 
to the tests are paid a per diem to defray 
their expenses while living away from 
their normal residences and their fam- 
ilies. Again the outdated concept of 
home arises. With an indefinite period 
of testing involved, the location of the 
worker’s job—the testing job—becomes 
his home and the special per diem is no 
longer an amount paid for the taxpayer's 
business expenses away from home. 

In both cases the tax laws discourage 
the worker from having the type of mo- 
bility which our economy requires. 
Basically, his family and the investment 
which he has put into his home make 
mobility too costly with the tax laws as 
they are now written. This is especially 
important in a country like the United 
States in which home ownership is so 
high. 

To cover these two situations I have 
introduced legislation which would 
make, for purposes of sections 62 and 162 
of the Internal Revenue Code, an em- 
ployee’s home “the place where the em- 
ployee owns a residence in which he 
maintains his family.” 

I do not expect that this legislation 
will be passed by this Congress; it is far 
too late in the final session for it to 
receive the consideration which it de- 
serves before passage. Further, in the 
form in which it is introduced it is no 
more than a kernel of an idea, a matter 
for discussion and, I hope, for improve- 
ment by those who are concerned with 
this problem. I welcome comment and 
improvement on the language in which I 
have couched this proposal, and I wel- 
come discussion of the idea which it con- 
tains. 
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TRADE PARADISE 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. Dent] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as we come 
to the final vote on the so-called ex- 
panded trade bill, all of us should be in- 
terested in the reaction of our trading 
partners. Some of us have maintained 
that this legislation is promoted from a 
purely commercial base notwithstand- 
ing the high-sounding and high-minded 
slogans and phrases used by its many 
proponents. 

An interesting article in the Financial 
Post, Canada’s leading businses and in- 
vestment newspaper, should awaken 
every Member of Congress to the reali- 
ties of the commercial side of the trade 
picture. After reading this article one 
becomes more and more convinced that 
free trade under the terms of this legis- 
lation puts the United States in the po- 
sition of supplying the free part and our 
friends from overseas will supply the 
trade part. 

I have read a great deal in the last 4 
years since the passage of the 4-year ex- 
tension in 1958, but nothing quite so bold 
has come across my desk in all these 
years. Some of us have pointed out the 
weakness in the trade proposals in that 
concessions granted under the terms of 
this act in the Common Market will au- 
tomatically be given to all other nations 
under the favored-nation clause of our 
trade agreements. If one of us, as a 
Member of Congress, made the charges 
of bribery and vote buying contained 
in this article from across the border, we 
would probably be subjected to criticism 
from all sources. 

Although there have been some hints 
and some suspicion that undue pressures 
were applied in the matter of textiles 
and other commodities, the bold charge 
of bribery by this article makes the 
passage of this legislation something less 
than a free expression of the will of the 
people. 

I would recommend that every Mem- 
ber of Congress read the article entitled 
“Our Trade Paradise” as it is herewith 
reprinted. I would especially recom- 
mend to the Members of the Senate that 
they read and try to understand that this 
bill spells out closed factories, unem- 
ployed workers, increased taxes, and, 
above all, a depreciated economy in agri- 
cultural, industrial, and mining activi- 
ties in these United States. 

None of us is against expanded trade, 
but all of us should be interested in 
equitable, fair, and free trade—as much 
of it as we can afford. 

The article follows: 

Our TRADE PARADISE Just 2 WEEKS Away? 
(By C. Knowlton Nash) 

WAsHINGTON.—President. Kennedy’s bold 
new trade program has reached the critical 
stage of congressional surgery, and whether it 


survives will be decided within the next 2 
weeks. 
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The sharp knives of the protectionists are 
trying to slice the program to ribbons. The 
attack is serious because not only are the 
usual high-tariff politicians doing the slash- 
ing, but also a number of normally freer- 
trading Senators who seem frightened of the 
changing economic world envisaged by 
Kennedy. 

If the bill passes largely as Kennedy wants, 
it would provide Canada with almost every- 
thing Canadian trade officials have been 
urging for years. 

It is the most liberal trade bill ever offered 
by a U.S. President and would mean a sub- 
stantial increase in Canadian exports to the 
United States and to other nations if it goes 
into law. 

Tariffs would be chopped in half. On 
many industrial items there would be free 
trade. Tariffs of 5 percent or less would be 
abolished. And the teeth would be pulled 
from many of the present protectionist loop- 
holes in the law. The bill gives the President 
authority to do all these things in return 
for similar concessions from other countries. 
Canada would reap large benefits because a 
number of key exports now facing a 5-per- 
cent or less tariff, could enter the United 
States free. And current import restrictions 
on Canadian lead and zinc might well be re- 
moved under provisions of the bill. 

Thus Canadian cash registers would be 
jingling more than ever if Kennedy gets his 
bill through the Senate where the surgery 
is now going on. 

This, however, is a major “if” because 
there are more than 50 protectionist amend- 
ments considered seriously. Some of the 
amendments might specifically hit Canada, 
such as those affecting oil imports and fish- 
ing, and those calling for tariffs based on 
foreign wage rates. 

But the most serious protectionist attack 
comes from a group of 37 amendments of- 
fered by Senator Prescotr Busu, Connecticut 
Republican, and a number of other Republi- 
can and Democratic Senators. These would 
eviscerate the bill, leaving nothing but a 
bold-looking shell with protectionist stuffing. 

They call for tariff cuts only on an item- 
by-item basis, heavy restrictions on any in- 
dustrial free trade efforts, no elimination of 
the 5-percent duty which would hit Canada, 
and action which would maintain present 
U.S. quotas on Canadian lead and zinc. 

The Bush amendments also would water 
down the most-favored-nation concept and 
eliminate any possibility of so-called free 
rides which under the Kennedy program 
Canada might have. 

This is the most concerted overall protec- 
tionist attack in Washington in many years. 
It has the aspects of a do-or-die attack be- 
cause approval of the Kennedy trade program 
means trade would enter an entirely new eco- 
nomic world leading to real economic part- 
nership among the industrial free nations of 
the world. 

It is this “think big” grand concept that 
has alarmed a number of Senators who nor- 
mally are not protectionist minded. Their 
questioning of witnesses during the weeks of 
testimony before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee indicates a feeling of frustration and 
fear at the growing economic strength of the 
Common Market. 

Repeatedly Senators urged that the trade 
bill should be made “tough” so the Presi- 
dent could take the Common Market “to the 
woodshed” if it did not do what Washing- 
ton thought it should. They also said U.S. 
trade negotiators are “sissies” when it comes 
to dealing with foreigners and always give 
away too much, 

“I can assure you quite categorically,” 
Under Secertary of State George Ball (key- 
man in the trade program) told the Sen- 
ators, “that this belief is held nowhere out- 
side of the United States. It is a myth that 
stops, so to speak, at the water's edge.” 
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Despite the evident truth of this state- 
ment, Senator Harry BYRD, chairman, Senate 
Finance Committee, and other committee 
members, still seemed to feel the United 
States always is taken to the cleaners” by 
foreigners in trade talks. 

President Kennedy has tried to dilute the 
opposition to his program by, in effect, 
“buying off various Congressmen through 
restrictions on textile imports, rugs, and 
glass, and talking of restrictions on such 
things as oil, Canadian lumber, and wool 
textiles. 

This bribery worked in the House of Rep- 
resentatives which approved the bill, but it 
has run into trouble in the Senate where 
the Senators are demanding much more. 

If the Kennedy trade program survives the 
protectionist surgery of the Senate Finance 
Committee, it will go to the floor of the Sen- 
ate about mid-September. 

It likely will be late in September, how- 
ever, before it’s known whether Kennedy 
is successful in dragging the Congress, kick- 
ing and screaming, into the new economic 
world created by the Common Market. 


FALSE ADVERTISING OF LIQUOR IN 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and inciude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill, H.R. 13165, which 
would prohibit the false advertising of 
liquor, by any means, in the District of 
Columbia. 

This bill adopts the features of sec- 
tion 37 of my bill H.R. 12776 to revise 
the District of Columbia Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Control Act. A separate bill on 
false advertising has become necessary 
because of the opposition to the ABC 
Act revision while that provision remains 
in the bill. 

It is difficult for me to understand why 
there is opposition to this proposal, Mr. 
Speaker. If we allow this pernicious 
practice to continue we will be guilty of 
condoning deliberately false and mis- 
leading advertisements which are carried 
in the Washington newspapers for 
what—I am glad to say—is a small seg- 
ment of licensed retailers in the District. 

Ethical newspapers could stop that 
false advertising by voluntarily refusing 
to print the ads. The newspapers of 
Washington have refused to take such 
action and instead have opposed a legal 
prohibition of such advertising. 

Let it be understood that this bill is 
not aimed against those who make mis- 
takes or innocent misstatement: by its 
very language it is directed only against 
“knowingly” false advertising. Those 
violating these provisions would be sub- 
ject to suspension and revocation of their 
license, but would have the right of re- 
view both by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia and by the courts. 

Even if we do not obtain the needed 
revision of the ABC Act this year I 
believe that we must have this much of 
it and I intend to ask for immediate 
action on H.R. 13165. 
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I insist on my colleagues standing up 
and being counted. Their constituents 
are entitled to know whether they will 
not only preach against sin, but also will 
vote against its commission. 


DOPPLER NAVIGATION SYSTEM 
INADEQUATE 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaALEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reques* of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GO Mr. Speaker, on 
August 29 of this year I called the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the 
Federal Aviation Agency earlier this year 
gave approval to one of our transatlantic 
airlines to fly its planes across the North 
Atlantic on the so-called Doppler navi- 
gation system. 

I mentioned that evidence had come 
to my attention revealing that the 
Doppler radar, when used as a self-con- 
tained navigational system by the pilot 
of an aircraft, is not fully reliable. The 
flight logs of these planes reveal a high 
frequency of breakdowns or deviations 
in this Doppler navigation. The result 
has been that an uncommonly large 
number of flights are straying widely off 
course. 

This situation should be of more than 
passing interest, because of its effect on 
air safety, and I wish to discuss it fur- 
ther. Several things have happened 
since I started this discussion. 

First, I now have additional data on 
these erratic Atlantic crossings that add 
confirmation of my statements. Sec- 
ondly, I have offered to meet with of- 
ficials of the airline involved to compare 
my information with their own. Fur- 
ther, I now have some interesting docu- 
ments that both confirm my concern 
over this situation and that also suggest 
some very plausible scientific reasons to 
account for the unreliable nature of the 
Doppler radar when used as anything 
other than an auxiliary aid to the navi- 
gator of a plane in the North Atlantic 
area. 

I doubt very much if any of the data 
I have on flight logs is not already known 
to Mr. Najeeb Halaby, Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency. Certainly 
all of it has been offered to him. Yet, 
within the last 2 weeks Mr. Halaby has 
reaffirmed his approval for this arrange- 

` ment of guiding passengers across the 
crowded North Atlantic airlanes. 

I think Mr. Halaby is wrong in his in- 
difference to this situation, and I appeal 
to him to reconsider his stance. I do 
not doubt that he feels he can rely on 
certain tests that FAA performed prior 
to the granting of his approval. But a 
man should not be blind to new evidence 
and he should not turn a deaf ear to rea- 
sonable proposals to investigate the pos- 
sible causes of the breakdown in this 
Doppler system. 

I can well understand that Mr. Halaby 
does not welcome any suggestions from 
me. Yet, I know that others besides my- 
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self have expressed their deep concern 
over this matter and have made appeals 
for his attention. It should have his at- 
tention, for it bears directly not only on 
the safety of passengers, but also on the 
economies of other airlines both domestic 
and foreign carriers. It limits what can 
be done in the allocation of planes to air 
routes and in their separation one from 
the other. 

An article in the Financial Times in 
London on September 3, 1962, calls vivid 
attention to this. Written by an official 
of the Ministry of Aviation, the article 
points out that the Doppler navigation 
systems show promise “in areas where 
traffic is less dense, and the need for 
navigational] accuracy of a high order is 
less important.” But the writer points 
out: 

The effects of the operational inflexibility 
of modern jet transport are probably most 
severely felt in the North Atlantic, where air- 
craft are competing for similar tracks and 
heights, at levels where increased vertical 
separation has to be imposed because of the 
increasing errors of altimetry at these heights 
and speeds. 

Here the problem is essentially an interna- 
tional one, in which solutions cannot be im- 
posed by any one of the individual con- 
trolling authorities. 


But Mr. Halaby, as a controlling au- 
thority, has sought to impose his will in 
this matter. He has approved this use 
of Doppler in an area where I am advised 
it has already been evaluated and repu- 
diated by SAS, Irish Airlines, Swiss Air, 
CPA, Air France, BOAC, Trans Canada 
Airlines, Sabena, Lufthansa, Qantas, and 
Pan American Airways. 

The men who actually navigated these 
planes, prior to Mr. Halaby’s conviction 
that an automated device was more reli- 
able than a human brain in this work, 
have themselves, I believe, put their 
finger on the cause of the Doppler’s un- 
reliability. One in particular, Mr. An- 
drew Yelaney, a navigator, may have dis- 
covered a natural phenomenon that will 
add richly to our knowledge of this earth. 

Mr. Yelaney may well join that com- 
pany of scientific minds, headed by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who discovered profound 
facts by deductions from their own 
chance observations. It is said of Frank- 
lin that he discovered the great gulf 
stream by drawing up jars of water and 
recording temperatures on an Atlantic 
crossing. 

Mr. Yelaney has over 20 years experi- 
ence navigating airplanes. Some years 
ago he read in a magazine about the 
little-known midatlantic ridge which be- 
gins at Iceland and runs beyond South 
Africa, splitting the ocean bottom into 
two valleys. The top of this ridge is 
9,000 to 10,000 feet below the surface of 
the water. Mr. Yelaney started re- 
cording magnetic deviations over this 
500-mile-wide range of underwater 
mountains. He discovered magnetic 
anomalies or separate magnetic inten- 
sities in this area. These remirded him 
of certain other magnetic deviations he 
had noticed flying over the iron-filled 
Mesabi Range i.. Minnesota. 

Mr. Yelaney took his work home with 
him and haunted libraries to learn the 
significance of his findings. These find- 
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ings were brought to the attention of 
the FAA, the CAB, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. All of these showed a re- 
sponsive interest, except FAA. But not 
until he went to the Lamont Geological 
Observatory of Columbia University did 
it appear that his findings might be fully 
checked out. The Lamont Observatory 
has written to Mr. Halaby requesting his 
interest in and support of an investiga- 
tion. It has stated that for a mere 
$10,000 the costs of collating data on 
these magnetic anomalies could be ac- 
complished. My latest information of 
yesterday is that Mr. Halaby has not 
yet answered the appeal from the ob- 
servatory. I urge that he do so and that 
the disturbances that appear to be af- 
fecting the performance of the Doppler 
system be fully investigated. This is a 
reasonable proposal when weighed 
against the many thousands of lives 
that depend on the performance of this 
device. 


MONTANA’S RECLAMATION—AN AC- 
COMPLISHED PAST AND PROMIS- 
ING FUTURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLsEN] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, an impor- 
tant anniversary js being observed in the 
West this year. It is the 60th anniver- 
sary of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
pioneering Federal public works agency 
which is still playing a prominent role in 
water resource development in Mon- 
tana and elsewhere in the West. 

During most of these six progressive 
decades, the people living on both slopes 
of the Rockies have worked with the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to unlock opportu- 
nities for resource development in Mon- 
tana. 

Statistically, the results of this de- 
velopment are most impressive. 

Twelve projects or units of projects 
have been completed in Montana to the 
stage where they are capable of deliver- 
ing a full supply of irrigation water to 
344,341 acres of land. 

These projects, built since the early 
1900’s, have yielded crops, through 1961, 
with a cumulative gross crop value of 
$307.5 million—a tremendous contribu- 
tion to the State’s major industry. 

Twelve projects or units of projects, 
involving total Federal obligations of 
$563 million, were in an active construc- 
tion phase during fiscal year 1962. The 
Bureau plans to spend approximately $22 
million in Montana during the present 
fiscal year on the nine Montana proj- 
ects still under construction. Details of 
this construction program are shown in 
table I. 

Two Bureau of Reclamation hydroelec- 
tric powerplants—at Hungry Horse and 
Canyon Ferry Dams—have generated an 
average of approximately 1 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of power annually since they 
first went into operation, about a decade 
ago. Gross generation at Hungry Horse 
powerplant for fiscal year 1962 was 805,- 
192,000 kilowatt-hours, and at Canyon 
23 powerplant, 269,234,000 kilowatt- 

ours. 
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Tasis L—Projects and units with active construction programs in fiscal years 1962 or 1963 
MONTANA 
Total Obligations | Present fiscal] Estimated d: t 
Project or Missouri River Basin unit Project functions estimated through year 1963 — tess x 
obligation pis 30, 1962 | program? completion 
baba within Sta 
itter Root 2 — and basin) $324, 618 $71,000 | After fiscal year 1968. 
Bualo Rapids 4.410. 700 1,785 | Completed, 
Milk — 5 Fresno Dam. 2,051, 911 -. Do. 
ver 
Canyon Ferry Unites suo. 20,382,907 . e- Do. 
Crow Creek pump unit „ 1, 636, 152 39, 513 Do. 
Bench anit oi ee a Irrigation, flood control, recreation, and fish and 21, 200, 000 9, 178, 896 5, 651, 103 | Fiscal year 1965, 
wi fe 
Helena Valley unit ya 5 and industrial water, and 14, 105, 000 12, 855, 157 367, 783 Do, 
han 
Lower Marias unit . . — flood control, and recreation 64, 400, 000 21, 324, 240 After fiscal year 1968. 
TTT TTT0T0T0TTTTTTT eae tae 534, 000 521, 926 12,074 | Completed, 
Bun River, Fort Shaw division (river and basin)... —— and recreation. n 99, 835 97, 562 2, 374 
Partly within State: 
issouri River Basin: 
‘Transmission division including Fort Peck. Power__......--.-.--------.------------+---------- 326,412,000 | 188,134,048 | 215,491,568 | After fiscal year 1908. 
Yellowtail unit, Montana- Wyoming iper cf power, flood control, and fish 98, 383, 000 16, 681, 837 | 412, 240, Fiscal year 1967, 
an 
SOU | Ee E E SSS x wit e a d 286, 409. 900 33,877, 492 


Ge Based on appropriation request for fiscal year 1963 now under consideration by the 
‘congress. 


Of the 20 rural electric cooperative 
systems in Montana, east of the Conti- 
nental Divide, 12 are served by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation—MRBP, Eastern 
Division Power System. Based on the 
McGraw-Hill Directory of Electric Utili- 
ties, 1961, the total number of custom- 
ers served—residential, farm, commer- 
cial, industry, other—by the 12 REA’s 
was 21,954. Two of the twelve coopera- 
tive systems are served, in part, by a 
private utility, and the two REA’s served 
4,948 customers. 

Montana projects of the Bureau have 
provided 12 manmade lakes and 3 
wildlife refuges which supplement the 
State’s important and expanding recrea- 
tion industry. During 1961, a total of 
17,000 watercraft were in use on the 
104,000 acres of reservoir water surface, 
and a take of 103,000 sport fish and 5,100 
ducks and geese was reported by sports- 
men using those facilities. A grand to- 
tal of 292,000 visitor days use of this 
public recreation area was recorded in 
1961—thus continuing the growth trend 
that has been underway for the past 
decade. 

Other important byproducts from the 
Bureau's Montana reservoirs, construct- 
ed primarily for irrigation, are municipal 
and industrial water supplies for six com- 
munities—Helena, Havre, Harlem, Chi- 
nook, Chester, and Worden, This phase 
of reclamation’s benefits is now a 
planned aspect of modern projects and 
important contribution to the State’s 
population and economic growth. 

These statistical highlights, though 
interesting, tell only a partial story. Ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the acreage 
brought under ditch by reclamation 
projects produces forage and cereal 
crops, most of which is fed to livestock. 
This and other irrigated acreage, de- 
veloped privately and by State projects, 
therefore, is a tremendous built-in sta- 
bilizer for Montana’s important live- 
stock industry, which during the 1930’s 
had demonstrated an acute vulnerability 
to drouth. It has been estimated that 
some 30 percent of Montana's harvested 
acreage has been irrigated land, and 
this vital one-third of the cropland has 


accounted for more than 60 percent of 
the crops produced in a drouth year. 

This is borne out in a survey con- 
ducted by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station in Bozeman about a decade ago. 
This survey showed that about 80 out 
of every 100 farmers who developed farms 
on reclamation projects here half a cen- 
tury ago have extended their holdings 
to the adjoining dryland areas and 
roughly two-thirds of them graze some 
livestock on adjoining rangeland. The 
survey concluded that, as a result of 
these extensions from the original ir- 
rigated farmhold, an additional five ani- 
mal units are either wintered or fattened 
for market on the same winter feed 
base, for every animal unit produced on 
irrigated land. 

A Bureau of Reclamation economic 
study on its Lower Yellowstone project 
in Montana and North Dakota a few 
years ago disclosed these economic con- 
tributions from an irrigation project: 


1 portion of the transmission division, fiscal year 1968 program, will 
3 Entire fiscal year 1963 program for Yellowtail unit is in Montana. 


Irrigated land values are 12 times the 
value of grazing land and 4 times the 
value of dry cropland. 

Irrigated land outproduces adjacent 
nonirrigated land about sixfold. 

Retail sales in Richland County, 
where two-thirds of the project acreage 
is located, were four times as great, and 
personal income is three times as great 
as in a nearby nonirrigated county of 
roughly equal size. A twentyfold in- 
crease in employment in business and 
professions had occurred in the project 
area. 

Crop production on the project had 
a cumulative value of about 14 times 
the net cost of constructing the project. 
Federal tax revenues from the project 
area since 1940 alone are roughly double 
the Federal cost of construction. 

The acreage and value of crops pro- 
duced on Reclamation project lands in 
Montana through the 1961 crop year are 
summarized in the following table: 


TABLE II. Acreage and value of crops on reclamation projects in Montana, 1961 


Bitter Ret. -aasan aa EASA 
Buffalo Ra 
Eastern 


Milk Rive. 
Missoula Valley. „ 
Missouri River Basin: 

Three Forks division: Crow Creek 


T 4, 545 
Helena-Great Falls division: Hel- 
ena Valley unit_................. 14, 121 
Yellowstone division: Savage unit 2,215 
gan r.. 91. 797 


Irrigated | Gross crop {Cumulative 
acres value gross crop 
value 

0 16, 002 727,984 | 14,900, 781 
0 21, 264 1,817, 441 369, 268 
0 3.975 238, 375 3, 587, 984 
0 24,244 1,757,150 | 51, 044, 104 
0 806 46, 116 376, 150 
0 29, 862 8,007,713 | 61,347, 388 
0 87, 590 3,970,084 | 90, 487. 340 
0 668 28, 761 298, 361 
0 3, 452 302, 405 1, 182, 458 
0 8. 839 401. 730 926, 561 
0 1, 997 117, 178 888, 312 
0 68, 069 009,829 | 61, 046, 622 
0 266, 768 15, 424, 775 | 307, 455, 338 


Reclamation history is still being 
made in Montana. Two major units of 
the nine-State Missouri River Basin 
project are now under construction in 
the State—the East Bench unit in Madi- 
son and Beaverhead Counties and Yel- 


lowtail Dam, biggest concrete dam in the 
Missouri Basin, now under construction 
on the Bighorn River 45 miles southwest 
of Hardin. The economic influence of 
these large construction jobs is being 
felt throughout the State, and beyond, 
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and they will continue to play an im- 
portant economic role in Montana after 
the physical structures are completed. 

Construction of the East Bench unit 
near Dillon underscores the long-range 
nature of reclamation development. 
This project unit, which will develop 
water for 21,800 acres of new land and 
28,000 acres of land presently under irri- 
gation but in need of additional water, 
was made possible by the construction, 
a decade ago, of Canyon Ferry Dam, 
northeast of Helena. 

The multiple-purpose Canyon Ferry 
unit, consisting of a dam, reservoir, and 
powerplant, placed in operation in 1953, 
is one of the key units of the Missouri 
River Basin project. The major pur- 
pose of Canyon Ferry Dam is to regulate 
the flows of the Missouri River so that 
new irrigation development both above 
and below the dam can take place with- 
out interfering with existing downstream 
water rights. These downstream water 
rights are protected by release of re- 
placement water from Canyon Ferry 
Reservoir storage. 

Irrigation, the generation of electric 
power, flood control, the creation of rec- 
reational opportunities, and fish and 
wildlife conservation are the major bene- 
fits of Canyon Ferry unit. 

Similar multipurpose benefits will re- 
sult from the construction of the $100 
million Yellowtail unit. A contract was 
awarded April 24, 1961, for the construc- 
tion of the 520-foot-high concrete arch 
dam and powerplant, major features of 
the unit. About 5 years of construc- 
tion will be required to complete the $39,- 
809,359 contract. Yellowtail Reservoir 
will be regulated for multipurpose use, 
and will impound 1,375,000 acre-feet 
Irrigation, power generation, flood con- 
trol, sediment retention, improvement of 
fish and wildlife resources, and recrea- 
tional opportunities are the benefits to 
be provided by Yellowtail unit. Water 
stored in the reservoir can be used for 
the irrigation of the proposed 43,550- 
acre Hardin unit, immediately down- 
stream from Yellowtail Dam, Yellowtail 
Reservoir will also provide in part a 
water supply for the proposed Yellow- 
stone pumping units, scattered along a 
300-mile stretch of the Yellowstone 
River. 

Columbia River Basin planning also 
has disclosed possibilities for a com- 
parable development on the Flathead 
River. A report of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, is now 
before the Congress recommending au- 
thorization of Knowles Dam on the Flat- 
head, south of Polson in Flathead Coun- 
ty. Agreement has been reached with 
the Corps of Engineers on the division 
of responsibilities in the Columbia River 
Basin, including the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s responsibility for construction of 
Knowles Dam. 

A considerable amount of project in- 
vestigation work and advance planning 
is going ahead on other potential proj- 
ects in Montana. Three of the proposed 
developments in an advance planning 
stage are the Jefferson and Whitehall 
units along the Jefferson and Missouri 
Rivers in southwestern Montana, and 
the West Bench unit, northwest of Dil- 
lon. The Jefferson and Whitehall units 
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would serve a total of 49,085 acres of new 
land and 19,071 acres presently irrigated, 
but in need of supplemental water. 
These lands are located in Beaverhead, 
Madison, Jefferson, and Broadwater 
Counties. The 6,700-acre West Bench 
development would store additional 
water and rehabilitate existing facilities 
for an irrigation district now dependent 
upon an inadequately regulated water 
supply from a tributary of Big Hole 
River. These developments are made 
possible by Canyon Ferry storage. 

Space does not permit a detailed re- 
view of the other project planning ac- 
tivities in Montana by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which are now proceeding 
at a level of about one-half to three- 
quarters of a million dollars annually. 
Nor does space permit a review of the 
manifold contributions of other Bureau 
of Reclamation projects in Montana, 
beginning with the pioneering Bitter 
Root project, constructed in the beau- 
tiful Bitter Root Forest in the first dec- 
ade of this century, and recently reha- 
bilitated by the Bureau. 

In closing, mention must be made of 
Hungry Horse Dam, one of the world’s 
great dams built between 1948 and 1953 
by the Bureau of Reclamation on the 
South Fork of the Flathead River in 
Flathead County. 

At the time of its construction, this 
564-foot-high concrete arch dam was the 
fourth largest and the fourth highest 
concrete dam in the world. These com- 
parative ratings have been eclipsed in 
recent years by other great engineering 
works, but few dams will match Hungry 
Horse for its beauty of structure and set- 
ting, and for its contributions in control 
and utilization of the waters of a mighty 
river. 

This great dam was built following the 
1948 floods on the Columbia River which 
caused damage estimated at $100 mil- 
lion, and the reservoir’s live storage 
capacity of nearly 3 million acre-feet can 
be used to the extent necessary to control 
and regulate the flow of the south fork 
of the Flathead River in coordination 
with other reservoirs in the main con- 
trol plan of the Columbia River. 

The hydroelectric contributions of the 
Hungry Horse powerplant to the Colum- 
bia River power system also are tre- 
mendous. In 1962-63, it is estimated 
that at-site production will increase sys- 
tem prime power by 222,000 kilowatts 
and downstream production through 
storage releases by 832,000 kilowatts. 
These impressive downstream benefits 
will be increased as additional generat- 
ing units are installed below Hungry 
Horse on the Columbia River. 

From Bitter Root to Hungry Horse, to 
Yellowtail—and beyond—the story of the 
progress of reclamation development in 
Montana is a story of the growth and 
economic development of Montana. We 
are proud of the achievements made, in 
process, and planned for the State of 
Montana and are pleased to salute the 
Bureau of Reclamation in this 60th anni- 
versary year. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FetcHan, for 1 hour, Thursday 
September 20, 1962, vacating his special 
order of 1 hour for today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER (at the request of Mr. 
Koch), for 30 minutes, on tomorrow, 
Wednesday, September 19, 1962. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BALDWIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLIKEN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Krocu) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Kircutn in two instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


A bill and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 654. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make unlawful certain 
practices in connection with the placing of 
minor children for permanent free care or 
for adoption; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S.J. Res. 136. Joint resolution to determine 
the susceptibility of minerals to electro- 
metallurgical processes, and for other pur- 
poses; Interior and Insular Affairs. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on September 
17, 1962, present to the President, for his 
approval, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H.R. 5393. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 27 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, September 19, 1962, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2536. A letter from the Acting Director 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, relative to reporting that the 
appropriation to the Department of the In- 
terior for “Management of lands and re- 
sources,” Bureau of Land Management, for 
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the fiscal year 1963, has been reapportioned 
on a basis which indicates the necessity for 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation, 
pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665); to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2537. A letter from the Assistant Chief of 
Naval Material (Procurement) Department 
of the Navy, transmitting the Department 
of the Navy’s semiannual report of certain 
research and development procurement ac- 
tions covering the period January 1 through 
June 30, 1962, pursuant to title 10 United 
States Code section 2357; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 53. Concurrent resolution favoring 
air travel by legislative and Government of- 
ficers and employees on U.S.-flag air carriers; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2407). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRANT: Committee of conference. S. 
1087. An act to amend the provisions of the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
1930, relating to practices in the marketing 
of perishable agricultural commodities 
(Rept. No. 2408). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. S. 2568. An act to amend the act of 
September 7, 1950, to extend the regulatory 
authority of the Federal and State agencies 
concerned under the terms of the Convention 
for the Establishment of an Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, signed at Wash- 
ington May 31, 1949, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2409). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PASSMAN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 18175. A bill making appropria- 
ations for foreign aid and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2410). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 10. A bill to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals (Rept. No. 2411). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 6682. A bill to provide for the exemp- 
tion of fowling nets from duty (Rept. No. 
2412). Ordered be to printed. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 12180. A bill to extend for a temporary 
period the existing provisions of law relating 
to the free importation of personal and 
household effects brought into the United 
States under Government orders (Rept. No. 
2413). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary 
S. 136. An act for the relief of Dinko Dorcic; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2386). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 453. An act for the relief of Robert J. 
Scanlan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2387). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 689. An act for the relief of Karl Heinz 
Agar; without amendment (Rept. No. 2388). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1263. An act for the relief of Marie Mar- 
garet Arvanetes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2389). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S.1848. An act for the relief of Ivanka 
Viadimirovna Tindek; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2390). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1999. An act for the relief of Anna Marie 
Erdelyi; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2391). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2667. An act for the relief of 
Sebastiana Santoro; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2392). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2687. An act for the relief of Robert D. 
Barbee; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2393). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2690. An act for the relief of 
Mona Melsaac Downey; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2394). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2922. An act for the relief of Raymond 
Chester Hendon; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2395). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1359. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Rodrigues Fonseca; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2396). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2338. A bill for the relief of 
Kaino Knuuttila; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 2397). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5133. A bill for the relief of Nora Lee 
Douglas; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2398). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 8351. A bill for the relief of 
Anthony Joseph Calandi; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2399). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8728. A bill for the relief of Pong Yong 
Jin; with amendment (Rept. No. 2400). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 9430. A bill for the relief of 
Basilio King; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2401). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10178. A bill for the relief of Katherina 
Raffaelli; with amendment (Rept. No. 2402). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 11746. A bill for the relief of 
Yasuko Agena; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2403). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 13013. A bill for the relief of Elfriede 
Unterholzer Sharble; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2404). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 13072. A bill for the relief of Robert 
O. Nelson and Harold E. Johnson; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2405). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 13120. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 
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L. Lisette; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2406). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURKE of Kentucky: 

H.R. 13163. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request): 

H.R. 13164. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901, relating to devises and be- 
quests by will; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 13165. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
to prohibit false advertising in the District 
of Columbia relating to alcoholic beverages; 
to the Committee on the District of Col- 
umbia. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 13166. A bill to amend section 748 
of title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
payment of benefits under policies of U.S. 
Government life insurance for total dis- 
ability arising after the insured reaches the 
age of 65; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 13167. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct (as trade or business expenses) the 
expenses of travel, meals, and lodging while 
employed away from his regular place of 
abode; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H.R. 13175. A bill making appropriations 
for foreign aid and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H. Con. Res. 556. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in protecting 
the freedom of the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H. Con. Res. 557. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in protecting 
the freedom of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. Con. Res. 558. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in protecting 
the freedom of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN of Michigan: 

H. Con. Res. 559. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in protecting 
the freedom of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H. Con. Res. 560. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in protecting 
the freedom of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 13168. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
M. Small, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 13169. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Iannarelli; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 
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By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 13170. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Teresa Diaz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 13171. A bill for the relief of certain 
claimants; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 13172. A bill for the relief of Dr. El- 
pidio T. Marcelo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 13173. A bill for the relief of Shomai 
Safier; his wife, Genia; and their children, 
Miriam, Pninia, and Josefa; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 13174. A bill for the relief of B. Matu- 
sow & Son; to the Committee of the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1962 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a.m., 
and was called to order by Hon. J. J. 
Hickey, a Senator from the State of 
Wyoming. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, DD., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, who in the toils and 
troubles of time has set vistas of eter- 
nity in our hearts, save us, we pray, from 
the supreme hypocrisy of making this 
fenced-in dedicated time of communion 
but a conventional gesture of unfelt 
piety. As we come, may we be deeply 
concerned that our personal attitudes to 
our fellow men shall be a part of the 
answer, not a part of the problem of our 
ailing social order. 

Grant to those who exercise their pub- 
lic responsibilities in this Chamber of 
governance some part in the fulfillment 
of Thy redemptive purpose for Thy 
world. Through what is said and done 
here, lay Thy hand in healing upon the 
open sores of this day. Stir up our wills 
and kindle our imaginations, that there 
may be found the way to a just and 
ordered society in which all may gain 
the due reward of their labors, and in 
which men will serve Thee and one 
another in harmony and mutual good 
will. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
U. S, SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 18, 1962. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. J. J. HICKEY, a Senator 
from the State of Wyoming, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 

CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HICKEY thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the s of Monday, 
September 17, 1962, was dispensed with. 
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TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962— 
SUBMISSION OF AMENDMENTS 
DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of September 17, 1962, 

Mr. BUSH submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H.R. 11970) to promote the general wel- 
fare, foreign policy, and security of the 
United States through international 
trade agreements and through adjust- 
ment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. CURTIS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 11970, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 1161. An act to provide for the use of 
lands in the Garrison Dam project by the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation; 

S. 1307. An act to amend section 128 of 
title 28, United States Code, to constitute 
Richland, Wash., a place of holding court for 
the eastern district of Washington, southern 
division, and to waive section 142 of title 28, 
United States Code, with respect to the 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern District 
of Washington, southern division, holding 
court at Richland, Wash.; 

S. 1924. An act to amend the act of August 
27, 1954 (68 Stat. 868) with respect to the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah; 

S. 2696. An act to correct certain land de- 
scriptions in the act entitled “An act to 
declare that the United States holds in 
trust for the Pueblos of Santa Ana, Zia, 
Jemez, San Felipe, Santo Domingo, Cochiti, 
Isleta, and San Ildefonso certain public do- 
main lands”; and 

S.2971. An act to declare that certain 
lands of the United States are held by the 
United States in trust for the Jicarilla 
Apache Tribe of the Jicarilla Reservation. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 555. An act for the relief of Elmore 
County, Ala.; 

H.R. 2016. An act to provide that States 
and political subdivisions which operate 
liquor stores shall not be required to pay 
more than one tax as a retail dealer in 
liquor; 

H.R. 8113. An act to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, for the purpose of including 
the Southern Ute Indian Reservation among 
reservations excepted from the 25-year lease 
limitation; 

H.R. 9342. An act to provide for an ex- 
change of lands between the United States 
and the Southern Ute Indian Tribe, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 11678. An act to waive section 142 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the U.S. District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio, eastern division, holding 
court at Akron, Ohio; 

H.R. 12434. An act to facilitate the work 
of the Forest Service, and for other pur- 
poses; and í 

H.R. 13044. An act to amend the Home 


Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 and the Federal 


Home Loan Bank Act. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 555. An act for the relief of Elmore 
County, Ala.; and 

H.R. 11678. An act to waive section 142 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to the U.S. District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio, eastern division, holding 
court at Akron, Ohio; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8113. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955, for the purpose of including the 
Southern Ute Indian Reservation among res- 
ervations excepted from the 25-year lease 
limitation; and 

H.R. 9342. An act to provide for an ex- 
change of lands between the United States 
and the Southern Ute Indian Tribe, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2016. An act to provide that States 
and political subdivisions which operate 
liquor stores shall not be required to pay more 
than one tax as a retail dealer in liquor; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 12434. An act to facilitate the work 
of the Forest Service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

H.R. 13044. An act to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees or committees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary; 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service; 

The Inter-Governmental Relations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

On request of Mr. BIELE, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Flood Control, Rivers, and Harbors of the 
Committee on Public Works was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS ON SEPTEM- 
BER 20 AND 21 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the 
Committee on the Judiciary be author- 
ized to sit during the sessions of the 
Senate on September 20 and 21, 1962. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited to 
3 minutes. . 


CERTAIN LANDS ADMINISTERED BY 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
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finished business, Calendar No. 1881, 
Senate bill 2138, to provide that a greater 
percentage of the increase from lands 
administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the In- 
terior be returned to the counties in 
which such lands are situated, be re- 
turned to the calendar. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY, AND TENNESSEE 


A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, plans 
for works of improvement on Crooked Bayou 
watershed, Arkansas, West Fork of Pond 
River, Ky., Hardin Creek, Tenn., and Mill 
Creek, Tenn. (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
appropriation to the Department of the In- 
terior for “Management of lands and re- 
sources,” Bureau of Land Management, for 
the fiscal year 1963, had been reapportioned 
on a basis which indicates the necessity for 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROCUREMENT 
ACTIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Chief of Naval 
Material (Procurement), transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on Department of the 
Navy research and development procurement 
actions of $50,000 and over, covering the pe- 
riod January 1 through June 30, 1962 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN PRICING 
UNDER DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE SUB- 
CONTRACTS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of pricing 
of screwjack assemblies for F-106 airplanes 
under Department of the Air Force negoti- 
ated fixed-price subcontracts awarded by 
Convair, a division of General Dynamics 
Corp., San Diego, Calif., to Lear, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., dated September 1962 (with 
and accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, 
SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 

ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders suspending deportation 
of certain aliens, together with a statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
pertaining to each alien, and the reasons 
for ordering such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN GEORGIA 
AND OKLAHOMA 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 

of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
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President, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
plans for works of improvement on Tobesof- 
kee watershed, Georgia (supplemental), Cot- 
tonwood Creek, Okla., and Delaware Creek, 
Okla. (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 218. An act to provide that individ- 
uals enlisted into the Armed Forces of the 
United States shall take an oath to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States (Rept. No. 2063). 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 5423. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to take possession of the naval oil 
shale reserves, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2060) ; 

H.R. 12416. An act to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting period 
prescribed, of chestnut extract proposed to 
be disposed of pursuant to the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (Rept. No. 
2061); and 

H. Con. Res. 509. Concurrent resolution 
providing the express approval of the Con- 
gress, pursuant to section 3(e) of the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act 
(50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), for the disposition of 
certain materials from the national stock- 
pile (Rept. No. 2062). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 10937. An act to amend the act pro- 
viding for the economic and social develop- 
ment in the Ryukyu Islands (Rept. No. 
2103). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 223. Joint resolution designating 
the period from January 13, 1963, to Jan- 
uary 19, 1963, as International Printing Week 
(Rept. No. 2064); and 

H.J. Res. 730. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim May 15 of each year 
as Peace Officers Memorial Day and the cal- 
endar week of each year during which such 
May 15 occurs as Police Week (Rept. No. 
2065). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2949. A bill to amend sections 1821 and 
1825 of title 28, United States Code, to in- 
crease the per diem, mileage, and subsist- 
ence allowances of witnesses, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2066) . 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 5312. An act for the relief of certain 
additional claimants against the United 
States who suffered personal injuries, prop- 
erty damage, or other loss as a result of the 
explosion of a munitions truck between 
Smithfield and Selma, N.C., on March 7, 1942 
(Rept. No. 2067). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 3227. A bill for the relief of Young Wai 
(Rept. No. 2068) ; 

S. 3502. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Nowakowski Chandler (Rept. No. 2069); 

H.R. 1304. An act for the relief of Jung 
Hae (Rept. No. 2070); 

H.R. 2604. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Dattoli (Rept. No. 2071); 

H.R. 5320. An act for the relief of Robert 
Knobbe (Rept. No. 2072); 

H.R. 6016. An act for the relief of William 
Thomas Dendy (Rept. No. 2073); 
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H.R. 6998. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Pirotta (Rept. No. 2074); 

H.R. 6999. An act for the relief of Henry 
Massari (Rept. No. 2075); 

H.R. 7128. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Takako Coughlin (Rept. No. 2076); 

H.R. 7438. An act for the relief of Anna 
Caporossi Crisconi (Rept. No. 2077); 

H.R. 7704. An act for the relief of Chyung 
Sang Bak (Rept. No. 2078); 

H.R. 8626. An act for the relief of Wilfrid 
M. Cheshire (Rept. No. 2079); 

H.R. 9578. An act for the relief of Annie 
Yasuko Bower (Rept. No. 2080); 

H.R. 9587. An act for the relief of Anthony 
E. O'Sorio (Rept. No. 2081); 

H.R. 9603. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. Joseph P. Mannix (Rept. No. 2082); 

H.R. 9893. An act for the relief of Tadeusz 
Sochacki (Rept. No, 2083); 

H. R. 9995. An act for the relief of Dwight 
W. Clarahan (Rept. No. 2084); 

H.R. 10678. An act for the relief of Angelo 
A. Russo (Rept. No. 2085); and 

H.R. 10720. An act for the relief of Rexford 
R. Cherryman of Williamsburg, Va. (Rept. 
No. 2086). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 3455. A bill for the relief of Melynda 
Kim Zehr (Chun Yoon Nyu) and Michelle 
Su Zehr (Lim Myung Im) (Rept. No. 2087); 

S. 3557. A bill for the relief of Betty San- 
dra Fagann (Rept. No. 2088); and 

H.R. 7326. An act for the relief of E. La 
Ree Smoot Carpenter (Rept. No. 2089). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 3274. A bill for the relief of Ho Koon 
Chew (Rept. No. 2090); 

H.R. 1488. An act for the relief of Clara 
G. Maggiora (Rept. No. 2091); 

H.R. 1599. An act for the relief of Pasquale 
Marrella (Rept. No. 2092); 

H. R. 1681. An act for the relief of Gabriel 
Chehebar, his wife, Marcelle Levy Chehebar, 
and their minor children, Albert, Zakia, 
Zaki, Jacques, and Joseph Chehebar (Rept. 
No. 2093) ; 

H.R. 2371. An act for the relief of Ali 
Khosrowkhah (Rept. No. 2094); 

H.R. 2977. An act for the relief of Kyoko 
Stanton (Rept. No. 2095); 

H.R. 4478. An act for the relief of Aldo 
Francesco Carbone (Rept. No. 2096); 

H. R. 5057. An act for the relief of Hans- 
Dieter Siemoneit (Rept. No. 2097) ; 

H.R. 9472. An act for the relief of Janina 
Tekla Gruszkos (Rept. No. 2098); 

H.R. 9669. An act for the relief of Molly 
Kwauk (Rept. No. 2099); 

H.R. 10796. An act for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz Krupinski (Rept. No. 2100); and 

H.R.12907. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Mehmet Vecihi Kalaycioglu (Rept. No. 2101). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 4333. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the registration 
and protection of trademarks used in com- 
merce, to carry out the provisions of certain 
international conventions, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 5, 1946, as amended 
(Rept. No. 2107). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 13044. An act to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act (Rept. No. 2104). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 8074. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947, as amended, and the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act, as amended, 
with respect to certain foreign corporations 
(Rept. No. 2106). 
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PERMANENCY OF EXISTING SUS- 
PENSIONS OF TAX ON FIRST DO- 
MESTIC PROCESSING OF CERTAIN 
OILS, ACIDS, SALTS, AND COM- 
BINATIONS OF MIXTURES THERE- 
OF—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS (S. REPT. 
NO. 2102) 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the Committee on Finance, 
I report favorably, with amendments, 
the bill (H.R. 5260) to make permanent 
the existing suspensions of the tax on 
the first domestic processing of coconut 
oil, palm oil, palm kernel oil, and fatty 
acids, salts, and combinations or mix- 
tures thereof, and I submit a report 
thereon. I ask that the report be print- 
ed, together with my supplemental views 
and the supplemental views of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the report will 
be printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Virginia. 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR CERTAIN 
BANKS TO INVEST IN BANK SERV- 
ICE CORPORATIONS—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE — SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 2105) 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I report favorably the bill 
(H.R. 8874) to authorize certain banks 
to invest in corporations whose purpose 
is to provide clerical services for them, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with supplemental views 
of Senators Proxmrre, Dovucias, NEU- 
BERGER, and Muskie, members of the 
committee with respect to the bill, may 
be filed as late as midnight tonight. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that these supplemental views 
may be printed along with the commit- 
tee report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the report will 
be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar, and the report, together 
with the supplemental views, will be 
printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Virginia. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the Executive Departments, to which 
was referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated September 10, 
1962, that appeared to have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, sub- 
mitted a report thereon, pursuant to law. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable report was 
submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive B, 87th Congress, 2d session, 
Treaty of Friendship, Establishment, and 
Navigation between the United States of 
America and the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, together with a related protocol (Ex. 
Rept. No. 7). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) : 


S. 3726. A bill for the relief of Charles F. 
McKellar, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 3727. A bill for the relief of Barry T. 
Thorndycraft; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3728. A bill for the relief of Evanthia 
Haji-Christou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


CREATION OF A WESTERN HEMI- 
SPHERE MILITARY ALLIANCE 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 393) favoring the creation 
of a Western Hemisphere Military Al- 
liance, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. SMATHERS, 


2 555 appears under a separate head- 
g.) 


RECOGNITION OF A FREE CUBAN 
GOVERNMENT IN EXILE 


Mr. SMATHERS (for himself, Mr. 
Humpurey, and Mr. BEALL) also submit- 
ted a resolution (S. Res. 394) concerning 
the recognition of a free Cuban Govern- 
ment-in-exile, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. SMATHERS, 
i 6 appears under a separate head- 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A STUDY ENTITLED “UNITED 
STATES PRIVATE FOREIGN AID 
PROGRAMS” 


Mr. GOLDWATER submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 395); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a Senate Republican Policy 
Committee staff study entitled “United 
States Private Foreign Aid * and 
that one hundred and three thousand addi- 
Senet etre 1HE SOR ADS: OESO 

nate. 
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TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUSH submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 11970) to promote the general 
welfare, foreign policy, and security of 
the United States through international 
trade agreements and through adjust- 
ment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. PROUTY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 11970, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I desire to 
announce that yesterday the Senate re- 
ceived the nomination of W. Walton But- 
terworth, of Louisiana, a Foreign Service 
officer of the class of career ambassador, 
to be Ambassador to Canada. 

In accordance with the committee rule 
this pending nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days 
of its receipt in the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 319) to amend part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to pro- 
vide that the provisions of section 4(1) 
thereof, relating to long- and short-haul 
charges, shall not apply to express com- 
panies, 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 455) to pro- 
vide for public hearings on air pollution 
problems of more than local significance 
under, and extend the duration of, the 
Federal air pollution control law, and for 
other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
of the Senate, each with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 2511. An act to provide for the produc- 
tion and distribution of educational and 
training films for use by deaf persons, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 3408. An act to establish in the Library 
of Congress a library of musical scores and 
other instructional materials to further edu- 


cational, vocational, and cultural opportu- 
nities in the field of music for blind persons. 


RUSSIAN UNITED NATIONS EM- 
PLOYEES ENGAGED IN SPYING 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I feel 
certain that many, if not all, in this 
Chamber felt as I did on learning that 
certain Russian United Nations employ- 
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ees were leaving the country—scot free— 
after “engaging in illegitimate intelli- 
gence” activities, following a 3-year ef- 
fort on their part to bribe a student as- 
sistant in the office of the U.S. attorney 
for the southern district of New York. 
These spies offered $3,000 in exchange 
for “information regarding internal op- 
erations of U.S. Government agencies.” 

To put it mildly, I was surprised, in- 
dignant, and apprehensive. Then, on 
learning that, even without diplomatic 
immunity, these men were able to leave 
the country virtually unchallenged, my 
apprehensions grew even stronger. 
There is some basis for granting immu- 
nity to those with diplomatic status, be- 
cause we, in turn, are granted the same 
immunity for our own diplomats. But 
there is no reason whatsoever to give 
relatively minor United Nations employ- 
ees diplomatic status. Certainly, it can- 
not be justified on the basis of reciprocity 
for our employees, since the United Na- 
tions is in New York. 

It is well known that official repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments in the 
diplomatic service enjoy full diplomatic 
immunity. I have checked today with 
the State Department, however, and am 
advised that employees of the United 
Nations are not included in the category 
of diplomats, but under the United Na- 
tions Headquarters Agreement are 
granted the privilege of residence in New 
York City while employees of the United 
Nations. 

These employees are not given diplo- 
matic immunity, and their privilege of 
residence can be withdrawn at any time. 
While residing in New York City, they 
are able to assemble and gather infor- 
mation to be used by the Soviets or 
others against us. New York City is a 
fertile ground for such activity by United 
Nations staff members attached to the 
Soviet Union or to any of the Communist 
member nations. These staff members 
total in the hundreds. The question 
arises: Is this freedom from prosecu- 
tion and trial likewise to be applied to 
each of them? 

We are thankful that these two enemy 
agents were detected. But how many 
others have gone undetected? The his- 
tory of the betrayal of atomic bomb 
secrets by our country’s enemies carries 
continual warning of the dangers to our 
security through espionage. Yet, in this 
instance, two enemy agents and spies 
are ordered to leave the country, without 
trial or punishment. 

This incident brings into focus the 
possibility of continuing, vigilant, insid- 
ious activities of Soviet spies in our 
midst, with complete immunity to prose- 
cution and punishment, so long as they 
are members of the Soviet United Na- 
tions staff. It is time to be upset and 
alarmed. ‘This is an intolerable state 
of affairs. It must be remedied. 

Are we to sit idly by, giving haven to 
spies and enemy agents, and even en- 
couraging them, to plot, plan, and bring 
about our own destruction? Any treach- 
erous act must be punished. 

These two agents should be prosecuted 
and punished. This is the only method 
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of dealing with them and any others 
guilty of espionage activity. 
I demand that the Nation be advised 


of the full facts in this case. We must 


know where we stand. We must have an 
effective plan to protect the security of 
our Nation. 

There must be a full explanation as 
to just what happened, and the reason 
for the end result of no prosecution. To 
this end, I am calling on the United 
Nations Ambassador, the State Depart- 
ment, and the Justice Department for 
a full explanation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE MILITARY 
ALLIANCE AND CUBAN GOVERN- 
MENT IN EXILE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit, and send to the desk, two resolu- 
tions which have to do with the problem 
of Cuba. I ask that the resolutions be 
printed and be appropriately referred, 
and also that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolutions will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred; and, 
under the rule, the resolutions will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The resolutions submitted by Mr. 
SMaTHERS were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

S. Res. 393 

Whereas President James Monroe, an- 
nouncing the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, de- 
clared to the Congress that we should con- 
sider any attempt on the part of European 
powers “to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this Hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety”; and 

Whereas in the Rio Treaty of 1947 the 
parties thereto agreed that “an armed at- 
tack by any State against an American State 
shall be considered as an attack against all 
the American States, and consequently, each 
one of the said contracting parties under- 
takes to assist in meeting the attack in the 
exercise of the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense recognized by arti- 
cle 51 of the Charter of the United Nations”; 
and 

Whereas the Foreign Ministers of the Or- 
ganization of American States at Punta del 
Este in January 1962, unanimously de- 
clared, The present Government of Cuba has 
identified itself with the principles of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology, has established a 
political, economic and social system based 
on that doctrine, and accepts military assist- 
ance from extra-continental Communist 
powers, including even the threat of military 
intervention in America on the part of the 
Soviet Union”; and 

Whereas the United States has joined with 
certain other nations of Europe in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in order to 
offer mutual protection against Communist 
attack or threat of attack and thereby has 
successfully halted Communist encroach- 
ment in that area of the world; and 

Whereas the United States has joined with 
other countries of the Western Hemisphere 
in an effort to prevent Communist penetra- 
tion of this hemisphere, as evidenced by pro- 
visions set forth in such inter-American 
agreements as the Rio Treaty (1947), the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States (1948) the Caracas Agreement (1954), 
and the Declaration of Punta del Este 
(1962); and 
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Whereas international communism now 
controls Cuba and has created a massive 
arms bulld-up there and threatens to extend 
its political, economic, and military sphere 
of influence to other nations of the hemi- 
sphere; and 

Whereas, in order to protect and preserve 
the security of this hemisphere against the 
threat of international communism, the 
agreements referred to above, including 
articles 6 and 8 of the Rio Treaty, must be 
fulfilled by all of those nations that are 
willing to act: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is hereby declared to be 
the sense of the Senate that the United 
States Government should support the for- 
mation of an inter-American military alli- 
ance, joined by all nations in the Western 
Hemisphere who voluntarily wish to do so, 
for the purpose of carrying out the princi- 
ples previously enunciated. 

S. Res. 394 

Whereas historically Cuba has been a mem- 
ber of the inter-American family of free 
and democratic nations; and 

Whereas the present Cuban dictatorship is 
now under the domination of an alien Sino- 
Soviet Communist power and was publicly 
denounced and expelled from the inter- 
American system at the eighth meeting of 
Foreign Ministers at Punta del Este in Jan- 
uary of 1962; and 

Whereas that dictatorship has destroyed 
the personal and political freedoms of the 
people of Cuba; and 

Whereas the existence of that dictator- 
ship is a continuing threat to the peace and 
security of the other Western Hemisphere 
nations, and violates the Monroe Doctrine 
of 1823 as well as the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance (1947), the Charter 
of the Organization of American States 
(1948), the Declaration of Caracas (1954), 
the Declaration of Santiago de Chile (1959), 
and the Declaration of San Jose (1960), 
which the nations of the inter-American 
system have pledged to support and uphold; 
and 


Whereas the United States has historically 
given aid and comfort to oppressed peoples 
through the recognition of governments-in- 
exile, when free nations were overrun and 
occupied by totalitarian powers, as was the 
case in World War I with the recognition by 
the United States of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council in 1918 (at a time when this 
territory was still part of the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire) and in World War II when the 
United States recognized seven European 
governments-in-exile whose homelands were 
occupied by the Nazi armies; and 

Whereas, a Cuban government-in-exile 
would (1) provide a rallying point for 
two hundred thousand Cuban refugees 
who have demonstrated their desire to 
liberate their homeland and return to a 
free Cuba, (2) provide a legal and effec- 
tive means whereby the Government of the 
United States and the other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere could help freedom- 
loving Cubans to regain their homeland, (3) 
provide an instrument whereby freedom-lov- 
ing Cubans could ask for and receive the as- 
sistance that is necessary if they are to throw 
off the yoke of communism, (4) provide an 
effective contact with those brave people in- 
side Cuba who are already opposing the Com- 
munist dictatorship in whatever way they 
can, and (5) assure the people of the world 
that the fight against a Communist Cuba is 
not ended and will not end until Cuba is 
free: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is hereby declared to be 
the sense of the Senate that the United 
States should recognize as the true govern- 
ment of Cuba a Cuban revolutionary Gov- 
ernment-in-exile whose avowed purpose is to 
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lead the Cuban people in the liberation and 
recovery of their homeland; 

Resolved further, That the United States 
should recognize only a Cuban revolutionary 
Government-in-exile which agrees, prior to 
recognition by the United States, that it will, 
upon the liberation of Cuba, transfer its 
power and authority to the Cuban people by 
the holding of free elections. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, one 
of the resolutions calls for the creation 
of a Western Hemisphere military alli- 
ance. Personally, I cannot help but be- 
lieve that before we get rid of commu- 
nism in Cuba and before we get rid of 
Castro, some action, and possibly some 
military action, will be required. It 
seems to me it is not the wisest course 
for the United States to let this situation 
continue to develop, and then finally 
have to make this move and act unilat- 
erally. It seems to me quite important 
that steps be undertaken now to get the 
countries of Latin America who feel 
about communism and Castro very much 
the same way that we do, and who are 
willing to enter into a type of alliance 
similar to that which we have with 
NATO, to act. I understand that NATO 
is an organization formed wholly to use 
military force to stop Communists wher- 
ever and however it is deemed important 
to use that force to stop them; and the 
same thing is true of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. 

There are in Central America and in 
South America a number of countries 
which I believe would be willing to join 
in an alliance of this type; and I believe 
the time has come for the United States 
to take the lead in organizing such an 
alliance, so that if the day comes when 
troops are finally put into Cuba, they 
will go there under the direction of an 
organization in which many countries 
are represented, and in which at least a 
large number of them will be Latin 
American countries. In that event, if 
the substance of my other resolution is 
adopted, when that day comes, many of 
the Cubans themselves will be leading 
the invasion. That is what the Cuban 
refugees would like to do, and that is 
what should be done. 

So, Mr. President, one resolution calls 
for the creation of a Western Hemi- 
sphere military alliance. I shall not read 
the resolution for it appears in the Rec- 
orp along with these remarks. 

The other resolution calls for recog- 
nition of a free Cuban government-in- 
exile. There is a great deal of precedent 
for such action. In World War I, we 
recognized the exile government of 
Czechoslovakia. In World War II, we 
recognized many exile governments. For 
all practical purposes, there is today an 
exile government of Chiang Kai-shek, 
which operates from the Island of Tai- 
wan. We have refused to recognize the 
Communist government of China; but 
we recognize the government of Chiang 
Kai-shek, and we give to that govern- 
ment a great deal of funds and much 
material. 

So it seems to me that we should recog- 
nize a free Cuban government-in-exile, 
which could enter into treaties and 
agreements with the United States and 
the other countries of Central America 
and South America. These governments 
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could then openly and legally send ma- 
terials, equipment, and money to the 
Cuban revolutionary government. In 
that way the Cuban exiles can receive 
the materials and funds they need in 
order to begin to do the job they wish 
to do, which is to free Cuba from Castro. 

Iam told that many of the Cuban refu- 
gees are in touch with the Cuban free- 
dom fighters who remain in the Escam- 
bray Mountains of Cuba. One of the 
reasons why the freedom fighters there 
are not more active is that they do not 
have sufficient equipment with which to 
fight, and they have no means of ob- 
taining funds with which to purchase 
such equipment. They can obtain it only 
from friendly governments, but they do 
not have funds with which to pay for it. 
But under the treaties and diplomatic 
arrangements we have made with all the 
countries in the Western Hemisphere, if 
we recognize a Cuban government-in- 
exile, we can then turn over to it the 
equipment and material it needs, and 
they can be put into the hands of the 
freedom fighters who are still in Cuba, 
so that they can oppose Castro more 
effectively. f 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. BEALL. I wish to join the Sen- 
ator from Florida in sponsoring the two 
resolutions, and I congratulate him for 
submitting them. 

I am glad to hear him state that there 
is ample precedent for them, partic- 
ularly our recognition of the government 
of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Does the Senator from Florida believe 
that if we were to recognize a Cuban 
government-in-exile, it would be able to 
form its own organization perhaps to 
take over and recapture Cuba? 

Mr. SMATHERS. There is no ques- 
tion about it. Today, there are roughly 
200,000 Cubans in Florida. Let us say 
75,000 of them are in a position to do 
some fighting and, if necessary, to go 
to war. When the day comes when 
troops are finally put into Cuba, I can 
think of nothing better for all concerned 
than to have Cubans lead the fight. 
They want to do it, and they should do 
it; and, at the same time, that will 
negate the Communist propaganda— 
which otherwise would be made against 
us—that that was “U.S. imperialism” 
and all that sort of thing. Certainly 
the Cubans must have some financial 
means and assistance, in order to take 
that lead. 

Mr. President, I have submitted the 
resolutions. I cannot help but believe 
that ultimately we shall have to come 
to this idea, and I believe we should do 
80. 


DR. JAMES R. SHAW 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, Dr. 
James R. Shaw has been rendering serv- 
ice in matters of health among Ameri- 
can Indians for many years. He has 
recently retired from the program of that 
service to 400,000 American Indians. 
The Gallup Independent of Gallup, N. 
Mex., has published several articles on 
Dr. Shaw’s service. I ask unanimous 
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consent that the said articles be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


|From the Gallup Daily Independent, Gallup, 
N. Mex., Aug. 3, 1962] 


INDIAN HEALTH IMPROVING 


When the overall health of a racial or 
ethnic group within a progressive society is 
considerably below that of the rest of the 
population, it is an indictment of that 
society. Using this criteria, the United 
States has been open to indictment in the 
matter of health standards among American 
Indians. 

Twenty years ago, a newborn Indian baby 
could expect to live no longer than a half 
century. In less advanced societies in the 
world, the average life span is even below 
that, but it is a sad commentary that it 
was true in the United States even 20 years 
ago. Indians were particularly susceptible 
to such diseases as tuberculosis, infant diar- 
rhea, respiratory illnesses, and deformity. 

Half of all Indians hospitalized in 1956 had 
tuberculosis, but the mortality rate has been 
reduced considerably. In the past 6 or 7 
years, infant mortality among Indians has 
declined 30 percent. Tuberculosis has de- 
clined 44 percent in the past few years. 

The problem of improving the health of 
Indians is one of education and improved 
facilities, and one man who has contributed 
a great deal in both respects is Dr. James R. 
Shaw. 

Dr. Shaw, 54, stepped down Wednesday as 
head of the Division of Indian Health with- 
in the US. Public Health Service, a post 
he had held for 9 years. 

There were vast changes made in Indian 
health care during his tenure. From an 
organizational standpoint, the biggest step 
was transfer of Indian health care from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Public Health 
Service. This was accomplished in 1955 and 
Dr. Shaw was one of the prime movers. 

He has seen appropriations increased from 
$20 million in 1955 to $61 million in 1962, 
an increase in personnel and new Indian 
hospitals built around the country, one in 
Gallup. 

As Dr. Shaw retires to a more placid life 
in Arizona, it is his hope that the trail he 
has blazed will be pursued until Indian 
health reaches the same level as that of 
other people in this country. It is axiomatic 
that with improved health and a longer life 
there wiel follow other improvements in the 
Indians’ standard of living. 

[From the Gallup (N. Mex.) Daily Inde- 
pendent, Aug. 1, 1962] 
Dr. JAMES SHAW RETIRES AS HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATOR 

WasHINGTON.—Dr. James R. Shaw today 
turned over to Dr. Carruth J. Wagner the 
Federal program providing health services to 
about 400,000 American Indians, 

Dramatic changes took place in the 9 years 
that Shaw was in charge of Indian health, 
and he anticipates that equally dramatic 
changes will take place during the next 
decade with Wagner at the helm. 

A major milestone occurred in 1955, when, 
on July 1 of that year, it was transferred 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Shaw was instru- 
mental in the transition. He had been de- 
tailed by the U.S. Public Health Service to 
take over the BIA Indian health program 
in July 1953. Two years later Shaw and the 
3,400 employees in the Indian health service 
were transferred to U.S, Public Health Serv- 
ice within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

In the interim the Indian health pro- 
gram has made more progress than any 
other Indian program. Interior Secretary 
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Stewart L. Udall on July 25 hailed the In- 
dian health program as one of the major 
accomplishments of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration—quite a compliment coming from 
a highly partisan Democrat for a Republican 
administration. 

Dr. Luther L. Terry, Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, said on July 
12 that Shaw had been a prime mover in 
transferring the Indian health service to 
U.S. Public Health Service, the Federal agency 
which specializes in health; that he had 
spearheaded the initiation of the highly suc- 
cessful Indian sanitation program in 1959; 
and that he had spearheaded legislation 
passed in 1958 providing Federal funds for 
the construction of hospital beds for Indians 
within community hospitals. 

So outstanding has Shaw's work been in 
the field of Indian health that on November 
7, 1961, he received the Gorgas Medal for 
his work in conquering diseases among 
American Indians at the 68th annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Military Surgeons 
of the United States. This is the top award 
of the association and is made to those who 
have made outstanding contributions to 
the field of preventive medicine. 


{From the Gallup (N. Mex.) Daily Independ- 
ent, Aug. 1, 1962] 
SANITATION PROGRAM WOULD Cur DISEASE 


WASHINGTON.—The Indian sanitation pro- 
gram undertaken by the U.S. Public Health 
Service in 1959 could wipe out 30 to 40 per- 
cent of all diseases among Indians, if the In- 
dians do their part in carrying out the pro- 


gram. 

That is the view of Dr. James R. Shaw, 
retiring Chief of the Division of Indian 
Health of U.S. Public Health Service. He be- 
lieves the Indian sanitation facilities bill 
enacted by Congress in 1959 was a landmark 
in preventive medicine. 

“As I looked at the whole Indian health 
program, I became convinced that we had to 
attack the cause of disease among Indians 
at the source, From 30 to 40 percent of dis- 
eases we were treating Indians for were due 
to environmental conditions. They were due 
to lack of sanitation, lack of information 
and lack of ability by individual Indians to 
provide proper sanitation facilities,” Shaw 
stated last week in an interview. 

An Indian sanitation program at Elko, 
Nev., proved to be the forerunner of the pro- 
gram initiated by Congress in 1959. In 1958 
the Elko Indian colony, the city of Elko and 
the U.S. Public Health Service shared the 
cost of building water and sewer lines after 
employees of the Division of Indian Health 
showed the Indians how to improve sanitary 
facilities in their homes, dispose of garbage 
and refuse. Under special legislation passed 
in 1957, the U.S. Public Health Service re- 
ceived $34,000 from to build 4,000 
feet of sewer main and 2,000 feet of water 
main and the necessary service lines for 28 
Indian homes, These were connected with 
the sewer and water mains of the city. U.S. 
Public Health Service entered into agree- 
ments with the Indians and the city of Elko 
to operate and maintain the facilities. Many 
benefits flowed from this initial construc- 
tion, Shaw said. The Indians began improv- 
ing and broadening their streets. They elec- 
trified their houses and bought refrigerators. 

“The initial sanitation training program 
for Indians proved to be the mechanism that 
brought the whole community together in 
meeting the health problems of the whole 
population, Indian and white alike,” Shaw 
said. 

The Elko experiment was so successful that 
other programs have been patterned after it 
in the Indian sanitation program begun in 
1959, Shaw said. It proved that “there must 
be participation by Indians in the program, 
from the very beginning. If they have no 
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responsibility for it, they may reject the 
whole thing,” Shaw said. 

Under the 1959 program, the U.S. Public 
Health Service was given authority to make 
agreements with Indians and communities 
in Indian-border areas to build sanitation 
facilities for Indians. They include domestic 
and community water supplies and facilities, 
drainage, sewage and waste-disposal facili- 
ties. The facilities are transferred to the 
Indians or communities to operate and 
maintain. 

Shaw has been absolutely insistent that 
it be a self-help For every dollar 
spent by U.S. Public Health Service under 
the program, the Indians must put up 40 
cents either in cash or in work toward con- 
struction of the facilities. “No money is ob- 
ligated until and unless we have agreements 
with the Indians on each project, includ- 
ing the role of participation of the Indians 
in it,” he said. 


[From the Gallup (N. Mex.) Daily Inde- 
pendent, Aug. 2, 1962] 
SHAW PREDICTS CHANGES IN INDIAN HEALTH 
PLAN 


Wasuincton.—Dr. James R. Shaw, retiring 
Chief of the Division of Indian Health of the 
US. Public Health Service, foresees major 
changes in the Indian health program over 
the next decade. 

“The Public Health Service will be treating 
more vertical cases, fewer horizontal pa- 
tients,” Shaw told the Independent in an 
interview. “More patients will walk in and 
be treated by doctors, and there will be fewer 
cases of patients being hospitalized for long 
periods of time,” he said. 

Indians will no longer be so plagued by the 
diseases to which they have been particu- 
larly susceptible in the past, notably tuber- 
culosis, infant diarrhea, and respiratory ill- 
nesses, There already has been a marked 
decrease in these diseases, and as the health 
of Indians approaches that of the general 
population, they will have the same life- 
span as other Americans and be subject to 
the same illnesses. 

Indians no longer will be moved hundreds 
of miles to a hospital. Their own hospitals, 
including the four new ones at Shiprock, 
Gallup, Sells, Ariz. and Kotzebue, Alaska, 
are comparable to the hospitals built under 
the Hill-Burton program. “There has been 
a marked upgrading of hospitals, hospital 
staffs and supplies of all kinds” in the 9 years 
that he has been in charge of the Indian 
health program, Shaw said. 

The Indian health program is now and will 


number of Indians will be in this profes- 
sional and semiprofessional group, Shaw said. 
Because of cultural differences, he antici- 
pates that few young Indians will become 
doctors in the Division of Indian Health, but 
he does anticipate that a number of Indians 
will become doctors and will go into private 
practice on their own in non-Indian com- 
munities. 

“The Division of Indian Health now oper- 
ates schools to train dental technicians, 
nurses aids, sanitation aids, practical nurses, 
registered nurses, public health nurses, com- 
munity health workers, and some specialists. 
This group will not only increase in num- 
ber, but there will be an increasing number 
of Indians within it, and there will be an 
increasing migration of these trained Indians 
from their reservations to nearby communi- 
ties,” he said. “Many Indian nurses now 
marry in the community and do not return 
to their reservations,” Shaw said. “This 
trend will continue,” he said. 

“The turnover of personnel in the Indian 
Health Service was once high because of 
inferior quarters. This is no longer the case, 
as 600 sets of quarters for the medical staff 
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have been built along with new hospital, 
clinic, and outpatient facilities,” Shaw said. 
Turnover will continue to decrease as mod- 
ernization of Indian health facilities con- 
tinues, he anticipates. 

Shaw anticipates that the Division of In- 
dian Health will continue so to elevate the 
level of Indian health as rapidly as possible. 
With better health and better education, 
Indians will achieve a greater measure of 
self-sufficiency sooner and many will auto- 
matically leave their reservations for better 
jobs in urban areas, Shaw believes. 

Shaw believes that the Division of Indian 
Health must continue to have both a short- 
range goal and a long-range goal. Presently 
its short-range goal is to clean up all out- 
standing cases of chronic illness and illness 
due to poor sanitation on reservations. Its 
long-range goal is to make Indian health 
equal, at least, to that of the general 
population. 


US. FOREIGN POLICY TOWARD 
CASTRO AND CUBA 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
our Nation's policy toward Castro and 
Cuba is of great concern to all Ameri- 
cans. The President at his recent press 
conference made our Nation’s policy 
quite clear. The President has my com- 
plete support in any action he finds 
necessary to protect the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Daily Dunklin Democrat of Ken- 
nett, Mo., recently published a thought- 
ful editorial pointing out the many facets 
of the Cuban problem. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Castro No, FREEDOM SI 


Most Americans have not thought the 
Cuban problem through. 

There is reason for this. The President, 
who has thought the problem through, can- 
not talk about it in public without getting 
in trouble. He cannot lay all the American 
bargaining problems with the Soviet Union 
on the table 

But civilians can, 

Fundamentally, American policy on Ber- 
lin is established. 

Fundamentally, American policy on Cuba 
is not. 

The issue at Berlin is whether Commu- 
nist power can break out of the East-West 
line—the military and political circle which 
holds it in place. 

The issue in Cuba is whether the Com- 
munists can leapfrog over that circle and 
establish their power in the vast, unguarded 
territories behind the East-West line. They 
have often tried this kind of penetration. 
Up to now they have never, for very long 
at least, succeeded. 

These are two different, though related, 
issues. 

In the case of Berlin, there has never been 
any serious doubt as to where the West 
stood. Some persons would act to stop 
creeping aggression at an earlier point, some 
later. But the West stands strongly agreed 
on the fundamental. If the Communists 
cut Western access to Berlin and the right to 
keep West Berlin free and economically 
alive, the West will fight. 

If the Russians make a military base out 
of Cuba, on the other hand, it is not decided 
what to do. Or if they stop short of creat- 
ing a Soviet base and continue to build up 
Cuba as an ally, as the United States has 
armed Pakistan, there fs still no decision on 
what to do with Cuba itself. The only 
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firm decision is to prevent the use of Cuban 
force elsewhere in Latin America. 

American public opinion is understandably 
on edge. Serious minded persons of all 
viewpoints are gravely concerned, some in 
a state of great alarm. 

There are several confilcting concerns 
which the United States must resolve, 

It must consider the threat to our own 
immediate security. How damaging is a 
nearby base? 

It must consider Latin America. Would 
an American invasion of Cuba deliver sig- 
nificant, angry Latin American forces into the 
hands of Castroism without firing a shot? 
Could the United States then invade those 
countries? Would time and persuasion, 
prior to a showdown with Cuba, prepare 
Latin American opinion for it? 

The United States must consider Ameri- 
can bases and military missions overseas. 
They ring the Communist island. They 
bring American land power closer to the 
heart of Communist strength than Com- 
munist land bases can approach their 
American targets. If the United States in- 
vades Cuba, will the Soviet Union invade a 
US. base or mission? What wiil the 
United States do then? 

It must consider world opinion as well as 
Latin American. The peoples once colo- 
nized by Europe have a deep and undiscrimi- 
nating mistrust of Western military action 
against small countries like Cuba. The Com- 
munists play skilifully on this. In dealing 
forcibly with one Cuba, the United States 
would have to be extremely careful not to 
create other and perhaps more damaging 
Cubas out of Asian and African resentment. 

The Cuban question remains a peculiarly 
awkward one. When Castro communism 
seemed to be failing economically and politi- 
cally, under U.S. pressure and a rising tide 
of anti-Castro feeling in the Americas, the 
Soviet Union converted it, by signing an 
arms agreement, into a military outpost. 
The special nature of this new type of threat, 
an armed satellite deep inside the free world, 
needs to be analyzed although it has not yet 
developed very far in the military direction. 

Two fountainheads of enlightened think- 
ing in the State. the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and Republican Senatorial Can- 
didate Crosby Kemper, Jr., have demanded 
an immediate U.S. naval blockade around 
Cuba. We are certain both sources have 
been deliberate in their thinking processes 
and have considered all the ramifications 
of such an overt act. Have they considered, 
for instance, the fact that a U.S. blockade is 
a unilateral action in the American hemi- 
sphere when this Nation has sought, over a 
period of many years, pacts against such ac- 
tion? For whether we realize it or not, other 
American nations are just as concerned over 
the Cuban situation as is this Nation. Mul- 
tilateral action against Cuba is necessary if 
the future of American solidarity is to be 
safeguarded and preserved. 

It may well be that a naval blockade will 
be necessary, but certainly at this point, 
until all the facts are known, overt mili- 
tary action demonstrates an inability to cope 
with communism in this hemisphere in but 
one way. Democracy must demonstrate to 
the world that communism will fail in all 
climates except where it is the sole ideology. 
A Cuba collapsing despite Russian assist- 
ance will offer a far more graphic picture to 
the world than thousands of Cubans starving 
because a U.S, Navy blockade has prevented 
them from receiving foodstuffs. 

America was driven to war over Cuba, once 
before, and the single origin of this was hys- 
teria. The cries of war were heard over the 
voices of reason on Cuba a little more than 
a generation ago. Let America not make the 
same tragic error it committed once before— 
let the voice of reason be heard over the land 
and let the freedom which America promises 
have full meaning to the rest of the world. 
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NONDIPLOMATIC ACTIVITIES OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Foreign Relations Committee is ex- 
pected to schedule within the near fu- 
ture hearings on “Nondiplomatic Ac- 
tivities of Representatives of Foreign 
Governments.” 

In this connection, I should like to 
commend the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, Senator EUGENE J. 
McCartuy, for his cogent analysis of 
the role of the lobbyist in an article 
which recently appeared in the Sunday 
magazine section of the New York Times. 

I personally feel this is an area amply 
in need of clarification, if not actual 
definition. I am convinced that con- 
fusion exists in the public mind as to 
the respective roles of the lobbyist and 
the foreign agent. Many people appar- 
ently believe they are one and the same, 
Such is certainly not the case. 

Now, we are all cognizant of the fact 
that abuses and unsavory activities have 
occurred in the past in this field. Prin- 
cipally, this is why we now have strin- 
gent laws controlling the activities of 
lobbyists and foreign agents. 

I think, however, that it is time that 
the role of the legitimate, responsible 
lobbyist or foreign agent be redefined 
and the constructive contributions 
which he makes to proper legislation be 
analyzed. That is why I am very glad 
that the Foreign Relations Committee is 
planning hearings on the subject. 

I feel that many reputable practi- 
tioners of the art of public relations have 
been unduly maligned by being grouped 
together with overly aggressive and less 
conscionable individuals. 

I think one of the most concise analy- 
ses of the role of the lobbyist was writ- 
ten by President Kennedy, when, as a 
Senator, he wrote the following in an 
article prepared for the New York Times 
in 1956: 

Lobbyists are in many cases expert tech- 
nicians and capable of explaining complex 
and difficult subjects in a clear, understand- 
able fashion. They engage in personal dis- 
cussion with Members of Congress in which 
they can explain in detail the reason for 
positions they advocate. 

Lobbyists prepare briefs, memorandums, 
legislative analyses and draft legislation for 
use by committees and Members of Congress; 
they are necessarily masters of their subject 
and, in fact, they frequently can provide 
useful statistics and information not other- 
wise available. 

Competent lobbyists can present the most 
persuasive arguments in support of their 
positions. Indeed, there is no more effective 
manner of learning all important arguments 
and facts on a controversial issue than to 
have the opposing lobbyists present their 
case. 

Concededly, each is biased; but such a 
procedure is not unlike the advocacy of 
lawyers in court which has proven so suc- 
cessful in resolving judicial controversies. 
Because our congressional representation is 
based on geographical boundaries, the lob- 
byists who speak for the various economic, 
commercial and other functional interests of 
this country serve a very useful purpose and 
have assumed an important role in the leg- 
islative process. 


I think that adequately explains the 
role of the lobbyist—a role, by and large, 
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that most of us appreciate. Frequent- 
ly, the prospect arises of legislation af- 
fecting areas which are beyond the ex- 
pertise of most of us. Here is where the 
lobbyist often is invaluable, regardless of 
which side of the issue he represents. 
He is an expert on the subject, he is well 
informed, and he has all the facts at his 
command. He is capable of briefing the 
Senator in infinitely less time than 
would be involved if the latter had to do 
the research himself. Thus does he per- 
form a service to those who must bear 
the responsibility of enacting legislation. 

As the Senator from Minnesota 
pointed out in his article: 

The most common method of lobbying is 
that of simply appearing before a commit- 
tee of Congress or speaking to individual 
Members in an attempt to bring them to 
understand one’s position or to influence 
them to support that position. 


Elsewhere in his article, Senator Mc- 
CartHy writes: 

Although lobbying does not usually in- 
volve a physical assembly—such as the 1932 
veterans bonus march on W. n or 
current picketing of the White House—it 
does involve organization, a bringing togeth- 
er of citizens seeking a common objective. 
Thus the act of lobbying is basically an ex- 
ercise of the right to petition the Govern- 
ment—a right set forth in the Constitution. 
Lobbying also involves, in a way, the exer- 
cise of the right of assembly. 


I believe it is important that all citi- 
zens be informed of the proper functions 
of lobbying groups and I congratulate 
the Senator from Minnesota for render- 
ing this service with such an able 
presentation of the facts. 

In this regard, I might mention that 
several unfortunate articles recently 
have appeared on the subject in the 
German press. It was obvious that these 
publications did not even comprehend 
the difference between a lobbyist and a 
foreign agent, the latter being a public 
relations professional, a lawyer or a per- 
son who is registered with the Depart- 
ment of Justice as the U.S. representative 
of a foreign official body. 

Some German newspapers went so far 
as to write that one of the most reputa- 
ble foreign agents in the United States 
may be involved in “a court hearing by 
the State Department,” This statement 
certainly reflects misunderstanding and 
confusion. Perhaps they were referring 
to the forthcoming hearings by the For- 
eign Relations Committee, but if so, 
something was very definitely lost in the 
translation. 

I certainly hope that representatives 
of these newspapers will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to attend the For- 
eign Relations Committee’s hearings. 

This country spends many millions of 
dollars annually to project a proper 
image of America in foreign countries. 
It is heartening that the Western Eu- 
ropean democracies are cooperating in 
encouraging mutual understanding. 

In his foreword to the preliminary 
study, the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator 
FULBRIGHT, very properly points out: 
“In many instances, State Department 
Officials themselves agree that legit- 
imate representation by U.S. citizens on 
behalf of certain foreign governments is 
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necessary due to the complexities of cur- 
rent international problems. However, 
it is believed that this committee has a 
responsibility to obtain for itself, for the 
Senate, and for the American people a 
full and accurate picture of activity of 
this kind, particularly since the tempo of 
such activity has increased in almost 
direct proportion to our Government’s 
growing political, military, and economic 
commitments abroad.” 

When hearings on this subject are 
held, I believe they will accomplish a 
great deal in clarifying this entire area 
of activity. 

While on this subject, Mr. President, 
I might say that in my opinion the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas re- 
cently has made a most commendable 
and sensible suggestion that our coun- 
try’s law schools carry on what he termed 
imaginative and thorough research in 
the field of foreign representation in the 
United States. As he pointed out, there 
have been no cases at all under the label- 
ing provisions of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938 and, since 1945, 
none have been brought under the act’s 
full disclosure requirements. 

Certainly an examination of possible 
loopholes in the act by our law schools 
is logical and quite probably would prove 
fruitful. 

It is unfortunate that many people are 
wont to confuse the activities of one per- 
son such as Alexander Guterma, who 
represented the dictator Trujillo and was 
prosecuted for not registering as a for- 
eign agent, when the actual foreign 
agent registration files in the Depart- 
ment of Justice include the names of 
some of the most prominent men in our 
country. 

I might list just a few of these gentle- 
men, who either are or have been regis- 
tered foreign agents: Former Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, the Honorable 
Thomas E. Dewey, John and Franklin 
Roosevelt, Jr., Under Secretary of State 
George W. Ball, and Maj. Gen. Julius 
Klein. 

I had the pleasure, incidentally of see- 
ing General Klein just recently when he 
was invited to attend the luncheon which 
Speaker McCormack gave for General 
MacArthur. 

General Klein, of course, is known 
and respected as a distinguished soldier 
and one of our leading citizens. He 
commanded combat troops under Gen- 
eral MacArthur in the South Pacific and 
his personal decorations include the Sol- 
dier’s Medal for Heroism, the Philippine 
Distinguished Service Star, the Legion of 
Merit, and the Bronze Star. 

He was the author of the original 
Army combat public relations plan. This 
project, drafted before Pearl Harbor, was 
the foundation of our psychological war- 
fare activities. After completing his tour 
of duty in the Pacific, he served with 
distinction after the armistice in a mili- 
tary capacity, as special assistant to the 
late Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son, participating in the unification pro- 
gram which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Department of Defense. 

General Klein is a lifelong resident of 
Illinois, the good neighbor of my native 
Missouri. He also is a lifelong Repub- 
lican. I can state unequivocally, how- 
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ever, that when it comes to matters in- 
volving the national interest, he is above 
partisan politics. General Klein is the 
type of American whose politics ends at 
the water’s edge. 

Many Senators will recall the won- 
derful job General Klein performed in 
1954 as a special, nonpaid consultant to 
the Armed Services Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations. General 
Klein’s report, following his mission to 
Western Europe, called for increased mil- 
itary self-reliance by the United States, 
consolidation of American oversea oper- 
ations, greater centralization of admin- 
istrative functions, and the adoption of 
policies to encourage Western European 
nations in seeking solutions to their own 
military and economic problems. 

General Klein’s report, I might add, 
was highly praised on both sides of the 
aisle. In fact, if I recall correctly, its 
only critic was Pravda. 

A former Chicago newspaperman and 
author, General Klein is a pioneer in the 
field of public relations. Much of his 
present activity involves industries with- 
in West Germany, where he enjoys also 
the confidence and respect of top offi- 
cials in the Federal Republic. 

In singling out General Klein, whom 
I have known for years, I wish only to 
point out—for the edification of those 
sufficiently interested—that there is 
nothing at all sinister or cloak-and-dag- 
gerish about a registered foreign agent 
who performs his activities aboveboard, 
1 the open and within the letter of the 

aw. 

I look forward to the hearings con- 
templated by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, as I believe a public 
discussion of this whole area of activity 
is well overdue. 


BAYONNE EXPERIMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we have heard much of late 
about the language lag in our Nation. 
Justice William O. Douglas, in a recent 
statement, warned that we seem to be 
falling farther behind. Our educators 
sense the need, but there seems to be a 
lack of organized effort to produce a 
well-defined system for instruction in 
foreign languages at all levels of our ed- 
ucational system. 

For that reason it is heartening to read 
about the efforts made in the primary 
school system of Bayonne, N.J. There, 
fifth grade pupils in some schools are 
studying Russian. School authorities 
believe that this project will help serve 
a definite need. We know, of course, 
that English is a major subject in many 
Russian schools. We know, too, that 
there is a need in this Nation for experts 
who are qualified to study Russian news- 
papers and documents. The Bayonne 
school system is to be congratulated for 
this experiment. 

An editorial in the Jersey Journal of 
September 14, comments on the project. 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BAYONNE EXPERIMENT 

That Bayonne experiment in teaching 

Russian to primary school pupils probably 
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will be watched carefully by educators every- 
where in New Jersey. 

So far as is known to educational author- 
ities, Bayonne is the only community in the 
State where fifth grade pupils in a number 
of schools are studying Russian. This is the 
logical level at which to begin, for children 
at age 10 learn languages faster than they do 
in high school. 

There is a great need for Americans to 
understand Russian. Russian pupils long 
have been encouraged to learn English. As 
a result, the Russians know more about us 
on a level of direct communication than we 
know about them. 

The stakes are big in this experiment. 
Success in Bayonne could stimulate similar 
experiments and successes in other school 
systems throughout New Jersey—and even 
beyond our State’s borders. 

This could do much toward eliminating 
the advantages the Russians enjoy over us 
in the language field. 


A BIRTHDAY FOR OUR 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, our Constitution has served us 
well for 175 years. It has given us pro- 
tection and security, it has proven capa- 
ble of change without compromise of 
basic principles; it has become part of 
our very thinking processes about lib- 
erty and hopes for this Nation. 

We hear many comments during this 
week—Constitution Week—about the 
great document offered to the Nation in 
Philadelphia 175 years ago. These com- 
ments are significant, I think, because 
they indicate the continuing vitality of 
this document. We continue to argue 
about the Constitution; we continue to 
interpret it in different ways. And we 
find that there is room for such argu- 
ment; there is room for such interpreta- 
tion. 

This point was very well taken in an 
editorial that appeared on September 15 
in the Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post. The 
editorial writer shows that citizens are 
as keenly interested now in the Constitu- 
tion as their predecessors were in 1787. 
I ask unanimous consent to have it re- 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, an article in the Newark 
Sunday News, of September 16, pays 
similar tribute to the Constitution, and 
it discusses the prominent role played by 
New Jersey before and during the Con- 
stitutional Convention. The author of 
this article, Mr. Thomas J. Hooper, has 
given us a lively account of the Conven- 
tion and the part played by New Jersey 
delegates. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark Sunday News, Sept. 16, 
1962] 
CONSTITUTION SIGNED 175 YEARS Aco 
(By Thomas J. Hooper) 

One hundred and seventy-five years ago 
tomorrow—September 17, 1787—39 promi- 
nent residents of the erstwhile Colonies af- 
fixed their signatures to a document that 
has since been hailed as the “most perfect” 
of its kind. 

The document was the Constitution of the 
United States, which was the far-from- 
unanimous product of 99 sessions of a Con- 
stitutional Convention that sat in Philadel- 
phia in an attempt to agree on a basic law 
of the land. It was drawn to end the loose, 
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ineffectual confederation that followed upon 
the winning of independence from England. 
George Washington was the presiding officer 
of the Convention. 

Tomorrow marks the anniversary of the 
signing of the Constitution by the Conven- 
tion delegates, not the date of its becoming 
effective. That did not officially take place 
until March 4, 1789. 

The day is officially designated Citizenship 
Day, although it is not a legal holiday. In 
1952, by Presidential proclamation, Citizen- 
ship Day was established to replace Consti- 
tution Day, which had been observed on 
September 17, and I Am an American Day, 
which was reserved for the third Sunday in 
May. 

Before it took effect, the Constitution had 
to be ratified by the States through individ- 
ual conventions. New Jersey was the third 
to fall in line, ratifying it on December 18, 
1787. To New Hampshire fell the honor of 
supplying the needed ninth vote for the of- 
ficial adoption of the Constitution. That 
occurred on June 21, 1788, and the Govern- 
ment thereafter decreed that it would be- 
come operative on the following March 4. 

The Constitution, as originally adopted, 
did not include the first 10 amendments, the 
so-called Bill of Rights. They came later, 
the effective date December 1791, and resulted 
from reservations about the original 
Constitution. 

Many prominent individuals, including 
members of the Convention, believed that the 
original document was not explicit enough 
about both mal and States rights. 

Their reservations led to the drawing up of 
the supplementary amendments. 

The original Constitution, headed by its 
renowned preamble beginning “We the Peo- 
ple * * *,” contained six articles, which 
established the three divisions of govern- 
ment, provided for the relationships between 
the several States and the amending of the 
Constitution, and established the Constitu- 
tion as the supreme law of the land. 

New Jersey played a prominent role in 
bringing about the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and at the Convention itself. 

It will be remembered that the Philadel- 
phia session was preceded by the Annapolis 
Convention, a meeting of five States brought 
about by the need for some kind of joint 
action or control with respect to commerce 
on the navigable waters to which all five 
States were contiguous. 

The New Jersey delegates had been in- 
structed “to consider how far a uniform 
system in their commercial regulations and 
other important matters might be necessary 
to the common interest.” The phrase— 
“other important matters”—has been cred- 
ited with bringing before the Convention the 
question of how a “more perfect” union 
of the States might be achieved. 

The States, at that time, were governed, 
if that is the word, by the Articles of Con- 
federation and tual Union, which left 
to each State “its sovereignty, freedom and 
independence” and which has been de- 
scribed as an attempt at “national suicide.” 

Out of the Annapolis Convention went a 
request to the Congress to call for a general 
meeting of the States to discuss public af- 
fairs. Congress obliged and set the Consti- 
tutional Convention for Philadelphia in 
May 1787. 

New Jersey was represented at the con- 
vention by William Livingston, 11 times its 
Governor; William Paterson, a lawyer who 
“never speaks but when he understands his 
subject well”; David Brearley, a justice of 
the State supreme court; Capt. Jonathan 

Dayton, and William C. Houston. Also as- 
signed as delegates but not attending were 
John Neilson and Abraham Clark. At the 
conclusion of the convention of the five New 
Jersey delegates present, only Houston failed 
to sign the document. 
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It was Paterson who announced to the 
Convention the so-called New Jersey plan in 
opposition to the Virginia plan. The New 
Jersey, or small State proposal, provided 
primarily for equal representation for the 
States and envisioned, not a new Constitu- 
tion, but only a revision of the Articles of 
Confederation. 

Out of the ensuing debates came the 
“bundle of compromises” that the Constitu- 
tion has been described as, including a bi- 
cameral legislature with one body directly 
respresentative of the people and the other 
representative on an equal basis of each of 
the States. 

Twelve of the States, Rhode Island ex- 
cepted, had assigned 65 delegates to the 
Convention but only 55 attended. Of the 
55 only 39 signed the document, an indica- 
tion of the opposition it generated. 

Yet de Tocqueville was led to call it “the 
most perfect Federal Constitution that ever 
existed.” 


From the Camden, N.J., Courier-Post, 
Sept. 15, 1962] 


CONSTITUTION’S 175TH ANNIVERSARY 


Designed to last through the ages, the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
nevertheless has been a subject of debate as 
to whether the framers sought a liberal or a 
strict interpretation of their handiwork. 

Although this remains one of our bedrock 
political issues, and healthfully promises to 
continue to be, the basic document has sur- 
vived 175 years of that kind of controversy 
and on Monday the country will observe that 
1%-century anniversary. 

Constitution Week, by act of Congress and 
Presidential proclamation, will continue 
through September 23. 

Despite their disagreements, the men who 
nurtured the document through to final form 
in the summer of 1787 seemed to know they 
were producing a work that would indeed live 
through the ages. Truly, it has been hailed 
in places throughout the world as a model for 
posterity. A speaker at the Constitutional 
Convention called on the assembly to ex- 
tend their views beyond the present moment 
of time * * * for the whole human race will 
be affected by the proceedings of this 
Convention.” 

And while Thomas Jefferson termed it 
“unquestionably the wisest ever yet presented 
to men,” the First Congress at its first ses- 
sion laid the groundwork for immediate 
amendments, 10 of which were to become 
the Bill of Rights. Amendments have come 
since and doubtless will continue to come. 

A letter to this newspaper from a local DAR 
chapter urges that all citizens reread the 
Constitution and renew their pledge to serve 
their country and to defend its Constitution. 
The latter of course may be more easily 
achieved than getting some Americans to 
read the Constitution at first time, much less 
a second. Still we believe loyal citizens, as 
the letterwriter asks, would defend it against 
“all threats to its supremacy.” 

Another letterwriter raises the question 
of whether the Constitution was written for 
the “protection of the minority.” But he 
also understands correctly the Constitution 
was “to be the law of the land for all, provid- 
ing and guaranteeing the liberty of all in- 
cluding the minority.” 

The writer simply wants to know whether 
the emphasis on upholding the rights and 
liberty of minority groups is doing violence 
to the rights and liberty of the majority. 
The answer must be that the Constitution 
always, we hope, will serve the greatest good 
for the greatest number of Americans. Con- 
stitution Week, is a good time to think it 
over, and all the weeks are good for prac- 
tleing its guarantees. 
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BANK SUPERVISION AND EXAMINA- 
TION AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
recently, there has been considerable 
public discussion of proposals that have 
been advanced to change various func- 
tions exercised by the Government in 
supervising our banking system. Un- 
doubtedly, more will be heard on the 
subjects in the days ahead. 

Today, Mr. Erle Cocke, Sr., who is 
Chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, is making a per- 
tinent and valuable contribution to these 
discussions in a speech before the 60th 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of State Banks 
at Bretton Woods, N.H. 

Mr. Cocke’s long experience in the 
banking business and as a government 
banking official qualifies him as an au- 
thority on this subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address of Mr. Cocke and 
an article from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of this morning entitled 
“Cocke Challenges Plan To Unify Bank 
Controls” may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


BANK SUPERVISION AND EXAMINATION AT THE 
FEDERAL LEVEL: ISSUES AND Polier PROB- 
LEMS 

(By Erle Cocke, Sr.) 


In the beginning, I wish to state that the 
comments which I will make are my indi- 
vidual thinking. This talk has not been 
discussed with either of the other members 
of the Board of Directors of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, 

Supervision of banking today is vested in 
three Federal agencies and authorities in 50 
States as well as two other areas (Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands). The much 
heralded and highly regarded dual banking 
system is, in reality, a plural banking sys- 
tem; for each State, along with the charter- 
ing authority for national banks, has its own 
laws, regulations, procedures and standards. 
Partisans of tidy structural patterns take 
delight in criticizing the differences and con- 
flicts inherent in such a system of multiple 
authorship and authority; and I am not 
among those who hold that no improvements 
can be made. However, in our discussion of 
possibilities for change, we must never over- 
look what I take to be axiomatic; namely, 
that in the nearly hundred years of its exist- 
ence, our plural banking system has con- 
vincingly proven its genius, and changes in 
our banking laws must proceed from the 
premise of the inviolability of this system. 


DIFFUSION OF AUTHORITY 


Problems stemming from the diffusion of 
bank supervisory authority between State 
and Federal agencies are admittedly difficult. 
Attempts to cope with them have so far been 
voluntary and extra-legal in nature. For ex- 
ample, a report on bank examinations made 
to the Secretary of the Treasury in 1934 
recommended that, “Immediate steps should 
be taken to consult with the bank super- 
visory authorities in each of the States with 
a view to obtaining their cooperation in co- 
ordinating Federal and State supervision of 
banks through the adoption of uniform 
policies and forms ard elimination of dupli- 
cation in examination.“ 

From the time of its establishment the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation has 
steadfastly adhered to a policy of cooperation 


with the bank other supervisory authorities 
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in attempting to solve problems of mutual 
concern. Drafts of bills formulated by the 
Corporation to provide for cooperation be- 
tween State banking authorities and the Cor- 
poration in making examinations and in ex- 
changing information with regard to insured 
institutions were included among the pro- 
posals submitted for consideration by State 
legislatures in 1934 and 1935. By the close 
of 1935 the objectives of these proposals were 
achieved by State legislation or other ar- 
rangements in a total of 32 States. Subse- 
quently there has been a continuing effort to 
improve and add to these arrangements. 

Another significant cooperative effort by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
together with the other Federal agencies and 
the representatives of the State bank super- 
visors, was the procedural agreement as 
regards guiding principles to be observed in 
bank examination work. Designed to imple- 
ment some of the important lessons of the 
early 1930’s, this procedural agreement, for- 
malized in 1938, and still quoted frequently 
in financial publications, covered questions 
of asset valuation and classification, as well 
as determinations with respect to capital 
and the establishment and maintenance of 
reserves for losses. Revised in 1949, the 
agreement now would benefit from further 
consideration by the supervisory authorities 
because of recent and prospective develop- 
ments in banking. 

Experience with State-Federal cooperative 
efforts has taught that coordination of bank 
supervision has many facets and demands a 
continuing effort by all of the participants. 
For example, there is a genuine need for 
agreement among the State and Federal au- 
thoritles on the essential elements of a uni- 
form banking code as well as a persistent 
effort to keep such a code up to date. 
Needed also is some permanent machinery 
for consultation that will facilitate the adop- 
tion of uniform policies, procedures, report 
forms and practices, on a national basis, for 
a regional group of States, or an individual 
State. 

Problems resulting from the diffusion of 
authority among the Federal agencies are 
likewise amenable to treatment and do not 
require wholesale surgery, The bank super- 
visory powers and duties of the three agen- 
cies, viz., the Federal Reserve System, the Of- 
fice of the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
can be reorganized and integrated into a 
structure that is better adapted to the cur- 
rent situation. Proposals to centralize super- 
visory authority in a single agency have 
certain weaknesses, but deserve serious con- 
sideration along with other plans. A clear- 
cut decision concerning the structure that 
will best serve the public interest is needed 
to clarify the atmosphere of supervision. 


EXAMINATION AS A TOOL OF SUPERVISION 


The examination of banks and investiga- 
tions by examiners with respect to proposed 
changes or additions in banking facilities 
constitute the principal means for imple- 
menting bank supervision. Bank examining 
activities include both visitation by repre- 
sentatives of the supervisory authority, who 
prepare a report of their finding and recom- 
mendations, and reporting by the bank— 
without visitation—on a standard informa- 
tion form. 

Up to now, reports based on visitation 
have been the major tool of bank super- 
vision. However, reports obtained without 
visitation offer great hope of adding sub- 
stantially to the benefits already available 
from the use of these fact-gathering devices. 
Properly designed reports may be expected 
to secure data which could be matched with 
information obtained on a visitorial basis, 
and processed by modern-day computers. 
Such an approach to bank supervision could 
reduce substantially the volume of costly 
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fieldwork and office review, and at the same 
time provide information not heretofore ob- 
tainable. 

Recent developments in banking call for 
both new approaches and new methods in 
regard to the examination problem. For 
example, the size of banks and the com- 
plexity of their operations have increased 
tremendously over the past three decades. 
These changes in size and complexity impose 
a special obligation on the supervisory au- 
thorities to be vigilant for practices that 
may affect adversely the effectiveness of the 
traditional examination. The precise nature 
of the limitations on the value of the usual 
examination, and the consequences for bank 
supervision, are unknown. However, it seems 
doubtful that examination techniques de- 
signed for a banking system comprising 
many small units with few opportunities 
for specialization of work assignments are 
entirely suitable for giant banking organiza- 
tions which can make effective use of highly 
skilled technicians. This is one of the many 
aspects of bank examination work that de- 
serves further serious consideration. 

Rapid change in the structure of banking 
is now being stimulated by a complex of 
forces. Among the many diverse elements 
included in this complex, one might men- 
tion the accelerated rate of population 
growth since the 1930's; the rural-urban mi- 
gration, and the migration of city dwellers 
to nearby suburbs; the shift of population 
from the North and East to certain areas 
in the South and West; the tremendous ex- 
pansion of industrial activity; and the re- 
lated increase in business volume. In addi- 
tion to these environmental changes, it now 
appears that the automation of clerical 
tasks made possible by a host of recent elec- 
tronic inventions will stimulate changes in 
banking organization and structure neces- 
sary to take advantage of cost-saving op- 
portunities. For instance, legislation is now 
under consideration by the Congress of the 
United States that would enable banks to 
benefit from automated facilities through 
stockownership in service corporations. 
These developments will have an important 
bearing on bank examination work as well 
as present insistent questions concerning 
branches, mergers, and holding companies. 

It is within this developing framework 
that the responsibilities of the different bank 
supervisory agencies my be reassessed. What 
do these changes imply for the traditional 
roles performed by the different agencies? 


SUPERVISION BY THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


No one questions that the Federal Re- 
serve System is chiefly concerned with mone- 
tary policy. Supervision of banking, in- 
cluding the examination of individual banks, 
is subordinate to this major responsibility 
Accordingly, attention at the Fed is focused 
on pertinent information obtained from call 
reports and other special financial and busi- 
ness reporting programs regarding conditions 
in the entire banking industry or in its 
major segments. 


SUPERVISION BY THE CHARTERING AUTHORITIES 


All of the States and the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency have the legal 
authority to charter banks, pursuant re- 
spectively to State and Federal laws. The 
power to approve or reject an application 
for entrance to this type of business, in ac- 
cordance with varied and frequently rather 
general standards, represents the initial 
function of the chartering authority. In 
order to evaluate charter applications, and 
to maintain compliance with laws and reg- 
ulations, examinations are a necessary tool 
of the chartering authority. For example, 
a finding of noncompliance under law or 
regulation may require a decision to close 
a bank in financial difficulties, to require 
additional capital, or to strengthen manage- 
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ment so that the bank will not drift into 
a position of weakness as a prelude to failure. 


SUPERVISION BY INSURER 


Like the chartering authority, the insurer 
is concerned with the condition of individ- 
ual banks. The right of the insurer to 
select or reject a risk, and its right of 
inspection and examination whenever nec- 
essary, are essential ingredients of a suc- 
cessful insurance operation. Accordingly, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
should continue to periodically inspect its 
risks so that the hazards of deposit insur- 
ance may be contained within the limits 
of reasonable calculation. Mere technical 
authority to examine is not sufficient; the 
inspection and examination of the insured 
banks by the Corporation is a duty it owes 
to the depositors and to the public. 

Lest it be forgotten, the catastrophe hazard 
inherent in deposit insurance is worthy of 
emphasis. To be sure, the banking com- 
munity and the Federal and State Govern- 
ments have taken many steps to reduce this 
hazard by such means as improving the 
skills of bank management and personnel, 
the banking legislation of the thirties, the 
Employment Act of 1946, and improvements 
in the extent and quality of bank supervi- 
sion. Moreover, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation has sizable resources to 
validate its obligation to depositors in the 
insured banks. It is true that when the 
financial troubles of business generally, as 
well as individual banks, reach the dimen- 
sions of serious monetary problems that are 
nationwide in scope and character, the re- 
sponsibility rests with the Federal Reserve 
rather than the Corporation; should the 
situation be such as to affect the security 
of the Nation, “all Government” must be- 
come involved. But short of such catas- 
trophe, the integrity of Federal deposit in- 
surance is vital to a viable banking system. 

Failure of an insured bank to meet its 
obligation to depositors in the ordinary 
course of business is the event that triggers 
action by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration to protect these depositors. The 
corporation does not have control over the 
time or the occasion when it may be called 
upon to furnish this protection, since the 
power to close a bank is in the hands of its 
directors and the chartering agency. Thus 
the call for performance on the insurance 
obligation may sound at any time and with- 
out warning. Like any other insurer, the 
corporation is entitled to safeguards. For 
the corporation, this means the authority 
to determine, without hindrance or limita- 
tions, the risk with respect to each insured 
bank by periodic examination, including the 
investigation of proposals as to banking 
management and facilities. 

Owing to the need for inspection by the 
deposit insuring agency as well as the bank 
chartering authority, alternating examina- 
tions by each agency would seem to be the 
best way to satisfy their respective needs. 
Moreover, the experience of the Corporation 
shows that a maximum of one examina- 
tion each year is sufficient for its purposes, 
except in unusual or emergency circum- 
stances. The advantages of alternating 
bank examinations have been demonstrated 
by the Corporation’s experience in cooperat- 
ing with State examining authorities. Such 
a procedure brings fresh eyes and new minds 
to the task of inspecting and examining the 
activities of each bank. In virtually all 
cases, alternating examinations have proved 
to be better than joint or concurrent ones. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES IN SUPERVISORY STRUCTURE 
Taking into account the considerations 
and developments mentioned so far, certain 
improvements in the existing structure of 
Federal bank supervision may be ne 
Experience with deposit insurance 
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emphasized the importance of maintaining 
a separation between the chartering and the 
insuring agencies. Likewise, the diffusion 
of supervisory authority has emphasized the 
need for coordinate but separate inspection 
of banks. Alternate examinations would 
entail minimum changes in long-established 

ments and at the same time correct 
serious defects. So viewed, they are con- 
sistent with the history of bank supervision; 
they recognize both the lessons of experience 
and the obstacles to change in a real world. 

Adoption of alternate examinations would 
not greatly disturb the alinement of re- 
sponsibilities of the three Federal bank 
supervisory agencies. The Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation would examine each 
insured bank at least once each year, and 
would investigate, concurrently with the 
chartering authority, all proposals as regards 
banking facilities and personnel. Some re- 
duction in workload appears realizable if the 
Corporation were to alternate its examina- 
tion with the State examining authorities in 
the case of State banks, and the Comptroller 
with respect to national banks. The exam- 
ining authorities could exchange copies of 
each examination report. Furthermore, re- 
ports would be available to the Federal Re- 
serve for informational purposes both on 
individual banks and in the form of aggre- 
gate data. 

With respect to national banks, the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency in the 
US. Treasury Department would continue 
its powers and responsibilities as the bank 
supervisory and chartering authority. The 
Comptroller is now required by law to 
make two examinations in each calendar 
year. One of these examinations, however, 
may be waived in a 2-year period. This re- 
quirement could be modified by authorizing 
one regular national bank visitorial exami- 
nation annually. Such an examination to- 
gether with a regular examination each year 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion would give the desired examination 
coverage. Thus, representatives of both the 
chartering and the insuring agency would 
have a recurring opportunity to inspect and 
report on each bank’s condition and per- 
formance under the applicable laws. 

Given the orientation of the Federal Re- 
serve, which is chiefly concerned with prob- 
lems of broad national interest regarding 
money and credit and related matters, that 
agency does not need to engage in such 
operations as bank examination work. At 
various times officials of the Federal Reserve 
System have indicated their desire to be re- 
lieved of all duties extrancous to their fun- 
damental responsibility of performing the 
functions of a central bank. In at least 
one instance an outstanding official of the 
System has stated that transfer of the exam- 
ination and supervisory functions of the 
System to another agency “would relieve the 
Federal Reserve System of a great deal of 
work, which, while important, is not essen- 
tially interrelated with its primary func- 
tion of regulating the supply of money and 
credit." However, each of the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks requires a limited number of 
qualified examination personnel to review 
reports and—if needed in specific or emer- 
gency circumstances—to exercise visitorial 


powers. 

Since the cost of examination work is an 
operating expense chargeable against income 
from assessments for deposit insurance—not 
a proper expenditure of funds appropriated 
by the Congress for purposes of govern- 
ment—the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration would defray the expense of one 
examination each year for both National 
and State banks. A saving of at least one- 
third and possibly more of the workload 
would result if the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency examined each national 
bank annually and received the Corpora- 
tion’s report in place of a second examina- 
tion. This saving would make possible a 
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reduction in statutory examination fees 
levied on national banks. Furthermore, in 
many States such an arrangement would 
tend to place National and State chartered 
banks on the same basis with respect to 
charges for examinations, and when entirely 
coordinated, would bring about savings in 
examination costs for State banks, realiz- 
able perhaps during the first full year of 
operation under the plan. As heretofore, 
each bank would carry the cost of the exam- 
ination as provided by the law applicable 
to the chartering authority—either the State 
supervisor or the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

If it were to undertake the task of exam- 
ining insured banks chartered by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation could draw upon its 
background of successful experience in work- 
ing with State chartering authorities in bank 
examining activities. Certainly there should 
be no more basis for conflict resulting from 
the examination of national banks by an 
insuring agency than has been experienced 
with the States that are likewise chartering 
authorities. Already the FDIC examines 
regularly all insured nonmember State banks 
(a majority of all banks), and without cost 
to the respective States or banks. 

Proposals to centralize Federal bank sup- 
ervisory authority in one agency are de- 
signed to achieve operating economies and 
standardization of examination procedures, 
Reasonable men may disagree concerning the 
effects which centralization of bank super- 
visory authority might have on the dual 
banking system. It seems to me likely that 
many of the presumed advantages, includ- 
ing operating economies, could not be 
realized. Such proposals also ignore the fact 
that the chartering authorities and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation as an 
insurer of bank deposits should have sepa- 
rate bank examination powers. Safeguards 
against the improper use of supervisory au- 
thority or the adoption of unwise policies 
could be weakened by too much centraliza- 
tion. Changes in our banking structure are 
now overdue; but let us not be too drastic 
in our pursuit of the dramatic, nor reckless 
of our priceless heritage. 


COCKE CHALLENGES PLAN To UNiIry BANK 
CONTROLS 

Brerron Woops, N.H., September 17.— 
Chairman Erle Cocke, Sr., of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, described as 
long overdue today the reorganizing and in- 
tegration of bank supervision by Govern- 
ment agencies. 

“But let us not be too drastic in our pur- 
suit of the dramatic, nor reckless of our 
priceless heritage,” Cocke said. He particu- 
larly questioned the wisdom of suggestions 
for centralizing bank supervisory authority 
im one agency to achieve economy and 
standardize examination procedures. 

Saying such aims might not be reached by 
such a step, Cocke said “such proposals also 
ignore the fact that the chartering author- 
ities and the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration as an insurer of banks should have 
separate bank examining powers.” 

In a speech prepared for the National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of State Banks, 
Cocke gave his own suggestions for stream- 
lining the system under which the FDIC, 
the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Federal Reserve keep watch over the banks, 

A special advisory committee named by 
Comptroller James J. Saxon is expected to 
present a report soon dealing with bank 
supervision by the Government. Presum- 
ably, it would.touch upon at least some of 
Cocke's suggestions. 

His proposals for each agency to keep its 
inspecting authority but to work more hand 
in hand included: 

1. Examination once a year by FDIC of all 
banks, both National and State, whose de- 
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posits are insured by the FDIC, and investi- 
gate with the chartering authority all pro- 
posals regarding banking facilities—such as 
new banks-——and personnel. 

2. Reduce the workload by having the 
FDIC alternate its examinations with the 
State examining authorities in the case of 
State banks and with the Comptroller with 
respect to national banks. The Comptroller 
could reduce from two to one its annual in- 
spection of banks. 

3. Relieve the Federal Reserve of responsi- 
bilities for the regular examination of State- 
chartered member banks and the investi- 
gation of proposals with regard to other 
banking facilities of such banks. This, 
Cocke said, would free the Federal Reserve 
System to concentrate on its primary func- 
tion, monetary policy. 


RECALLING THE NAZI-SOVIET IN- 
VASION OF POLAND ON SEPTEM- 
BER 1, 1939 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this last 
Sunday, September 16, the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress, which is the largest orga- 
nization of Americans of Polish descent, 
organized a mass meeting in Chicago for 
the purpose of commemorating the joint 
Nazi-Soviet invasion of Poland. Un- 
fortunately, commitments in Connecticut 
made it impossible for me to join my 
friends of the Polish American Congress 
in Chicago on that day. But I do not 
want to let this occasion pass without 
commenting on it; and, had I been in 
Chicago, I would have expressed my 
thoughts on the subject in substantially 
the following terms, 

The Nazi-Soviet invasion of Poland is 
one of the blackest pages in human his- 
tory. 

It is proper that we should observe the 
anniversary of this monstrous political 
crime, because it has a significance that 
extends far beyond the Polish people. 
Indeed, if the free world could learn and 
truly comprehend the lesson of the Nazi- 
Soviet invasion of Poland; if it could 
learn and comprehend the lesson of the 
unbroken record of perfidy and treachery 
and inhumanity that the Kremlin has 
perpetrated in Poland since the opening 
days of World War II; if it would take 
the time to restudy the facts and draw 
the necessary conclusions from these 
tragic facts, the free world would 
emancipate itself from all the illusions 
and all the wishful thinking about co- 
existence that have paralyzed our foreign 
policy in situation after situation. 

The free world must not forget and 
cannot forget the fact that it was the 
Nazi-Soviet pact which made it possible 
for Hitler to unleash his war against the 
West; that this treaty contained secret 
annexes providing for the division of 
Europe between Nazi Germany and So- 
viet Russia; that at the signing of this 
— Stalin toasted Hitler with the 
Words: 


I know how much the German nation loves 
its fuhrer. 


That Molotov gloated over the dis- 
memberment of Poland with the shame- 
ful words: 


One blow from the German Army, and one 
blow from the mighty Red army, and this 
ugly duckling of Versailles ceased to exist. 


We cannot and must not forget the 
Katyn massacre, in which 10,000 officers 
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of the Polish Armed Forces were 
slaughtered in cold blood by the pro- 
fessional killers of the Soviet secret 
police. 

We cannot and must not forget the 
unspeakable treachery of the Red army 
at the time of the Warsaw uprising, when 
it halted its advance at the very gates of 
Warsaw, condemned the uprising as the 
work of provocateurs, refused to send any 
aid to the heroes of the Polish Home 
Army, and refused landing facilities to 
Allied aircraft which, despite all the 
hazards, endeavored to drop some sup- 
plies to the embattled Polish patriots in 
Warsaw. As Winston Churchill said at 
the time, there was only one explanation 
for this unprecedented act of treachery 
against a military ally: The Soviet Gov- 
ernment wanted the anti-Communist 
Poles killed to the utmost. 

We cannot and must not forget the 
hypocrisy and perfidy of the Soviet Gov- 
erment in establishing the quisling 
Lublin committee and recognizing it as 
a de facto government of Poland. 

We cannot forget their flagrant viola- 
tion of their own assurance of safe con- 
duct and of the time honored immunity 
of conferees, when they imprisoned the 
representatives of the Polish nationalist 
underground who had come to Moscow in 
an effort to negotiate an agreement. 

We cannot forget the violation of their 
repeated assurances that the Polish peo- 
ple and the other central European peo- 
ples liberated from Nazi rule would be 
permitted to determine their own futures 
in free elections. 

We cannot forget the terrible suffer- 
ing of the Polish people under Soviet im- 
perialist rule; nor can we forget the 
blood of the tens of thousands of Polish 
patriots who paid with their lives be- 
cause of their love of freedom. 

The free world must remember all of 
these things and it must draw the neces- 
sary conclusions from them as to Soviet 
intentions and as to the worth of agree- 
ments with the Soviet leaders. 

We must remember these things. We 
must remember how our own guilessness 
and lack of judgment contributed to the 
tragedy of the Polish people and of the 
other captive nations of Europe. And 
we must dedicate ourselves to work un- 
remittingly, by every means short of 
war, for the restoration of freedom to 
the captive nations. 

We must raise the issue constantly in 
our press and in our propaganda, at dip- 
lomatic conferences and at every session 
of the United Nations. 

We must arraign and indict the So- 
viet regime and spread their crimes upon 
the record for the whole world to see. 

And if the Soviet leaders say “Nyet,” 
as they have so many times before, we 
must reply by once again arraigning 
them before the bar of world opinion, 
once again spreading out the incontro- 
vertible facts of our indictment, once 
again demanding that the Soviets live 
up to their promises of free elections 
and that the peoples of Poland and cen- 
tral Europe be accorded the elementary 
right of self-determination, which is to- 
day being granted to the most primitive 
peoples of Africa and Asia. 

If we do these things, the Polish peo- 
ple will know that we have kept faith 
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with them. They will be encouraged to 
persist in their hopes and continue in 
their resistance. And ultimately the day 
will come when the tyranny that today 
oppresses them will crumble before the 
constant exposure and condemnation of 
world opinion and before the unrelent- 
ing opposition and hatred of the Polish 
people. 

I am confident that the Polish people, 
who have contributed so many glorious 
pages to the history of Western civiliza- 
tion, will not, for very much longer, re- 
main the slaves of Soviet imperialism. 
They will, I am certain, again take their 
place in the foreranks of Western civi- 
lization—a place which is justly theirs by 
virtue of their history, their cultural 
achievements, their exemplary courage, 
and their present terrible suffering. 

In observing the anniversary of the 
Nazi-Soviet invasion of Poland, let us 
dedicate ourselves to this end. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
yesterday the Senate passed, with cer- 
tain committee amendments, Senate bill 
3596, to amend the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act, as 
amended. 

Subsequently, the Senate received 
from the House of Representatives 
House bill 12762, which is identical with 
the Senate bill as amended. 

In order to expedite the enactment of 
this legislation, I ask unanimous consent 
that House bill 12762 be considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, without amendment; 
that the vote on the engrossment and 
passage of Senate bill 3596 be reconsid- 
ered, and that the Senate bill be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] desires to 
bring up a conference report. 

Mr. PASTORE. We are waiting for 
confirmation from the minority Mem- 
bers. When that is cleared, we shall be 
ready to submit the report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the pending business, 
Calendar No. 2025, House bill 11970. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 11970) to promote the general 
welfare, foreign policy, and security of 
the United States through international 
trade agreements and through adjust- 
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ment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
House bill 11970 is now the pending busi- 
ness, is it not? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. That is correct; it is the pend- 
ing business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu] wish to call up his amendments at 
this time? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall be glad to do so, 
if that meets with the wishes of the 
majority leader. Will he then suggest 
the absence of a quorum, so that we may 
have a little time to organize our presen- 
tation of the amendments? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments which are identified as 
“9-17-62-A,” and send them to the desk. 
The amendments are offered by me on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attotr], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TRHUR MOND], and the Senator from Tex- 
as [Mr. TOWER]. 

I ask that the amendments be read. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. -The amendments will be read. 

The amendments were read by the leg- 
islative clerk, as follows: 

On page 11, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 

“(5) find and report with respect to each 
such article— 

“(A) the limit to which modification of 
duty or other import restriction may be made 
in order to carry out the purposes of section 
102 without causing or threatening serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing 
like or directly competitive articles; and 

“(B) if increases in duties or additional 
import restrictions are required to avoid 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive articles, 
the minimum increases in duties or addi- 
tional import restrictions required.” 

On page 14, strike out lines 13 through 16 
and substitute in lieu thereof the following: 
“this title, together with a statement accu- 
rately identifying any article with respect 
to which the limits or minimum require- 
ments found and reported by the Tariff 
Commission under section 221(c) (5) are not 
complied with, and stating his reasons for 
2 onon taken with respect to each such 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, briefiy I 
merely wish to state at this time that the 
purpose of the amendments is to restore 
the peril-point procedures under existing 
law; these amendments are confined to 
that one point. The peril-point proce- 
dures have to do with the preparation 
of negotiations in connection with trade 
agreements; and the purpose of the 
amendments, therefore, is simply to re- 
store to the bill the provisions of exist- 
ing law with respect to the peril-point 
procedures. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
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that I support the amendments whole- 
heartedly. I should be very happy to 
join with him in offering them, if I may 
do so. 

Mr. BUSH. I have already offered the 
amendments in the Senator’s name, as 
well as my own, and also in the name of 
other Senators who wished to identify 
themselves with the amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. I appreciate that, be- 
cause I have presented at the desk and 
have had printed an amendment to do 
exactly the same thing—to restore to 
the bill before us the peril-point pro- 
cedures in existing law. I shall have 
something to say on this subject later. 
The pending bill represents the greatest 
delegation of power that has ever been 
given to any President. Heretofore our 
trade agreements have prevented a nego- 
tiation of 50 percent of the tariffs. This 
bill authorizes the President to wipe out 
the tariffs. It also authorizes him to im- 
pose tariffs even on goods that are not 
dutiable at the present time. 

It is extremely important that the 
Senate write certain safeguards into the 
pending bill. An examination of the 
hearings will show that everyone, with 
one exception, besides the Government, 
favored retention of the peril-point pro- 
cedures. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut will be successful in his 
amendments, and I thank him for yield- 
ing. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the bill 
before us has been about 18 months in 
the making. Early in 1961 the Kennedy 
administration began a deep analysis of 
current trade and tariff policies in antic- 
ipation of the expiration of the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program on 
June 30, 1962, keeping a particularly 
wary eye on the forces set in motion by 
the emergence of a new trading bloc in 
Western Europe, known as the Com- 
mon Market. 

Concurrently, we in the legislative 
branch began also to prepare ourselves 
for what we knew would be one of the 
greatest tasks of the 87th Congress when 
the Joint Economic Committee was au- 
thorized to undertake a series of studies 
in foreign economic policy. Included 
were a hard look at our own balance- 
of-payments problem, the challenge of 
expanding markets in less-developed 
countries, and the impact of the cold 
war and the Common Market on world 
trading patterns—the latter a special 
assignment accepted by Christian 
Herter, President Eisenhower's Secre- 
tary of State in his second administra- 
tion, and Will Clayton, President Tru- 
man’s Under Secretary of State. 

By October of 1961, when our present 
Under Secretary of State, George Ball, 
addressed the National Foreign Trade 
Convention, the dimensions of the 
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change which was taking place in West- 
ern Europe were clearly discernible. We 
were told that the six European nations 
composing the Common Market had ex- 
ceeded all expectations in lowering in- 
ternal tariffs among themselves, while 
at the same time raising their external 
tariffs to an average of the tariffs of all 
of the six countries. Trade was flowing 
among them with increasing velocity. 
They were achieving a phenomenal rate 
of growth. It was evident that if the 
United States wished to continue to 
trade with these countries, we would 
have to drastically reevaluate our own 
trade and tariff policies. We must pre- 
pare ourselves to deal with the EEC as 
a unit; to make and meet offers of mu- 
tual accommodation. 

Then in January of this year, all the 
study and discussion was culminated in a 
request from President Kennedy for a 
bold new instrument to meet the new 
set of economic problems facing us—the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

This new proposal has now been dis- 
cussed in detail by our Senate and House 
committees concerned with foreign trade 
and tariffs and by the House itself, and 
all have given it broad majorities. I, too, 
have given it careful scrutiny, keeping 
in mind the injury which is bound to 
accrue to some of our domestic indus- 
tries, and I have come to the conclusion 
that I cannot, in all conscience, do other 
than add my own voice to the chorus of 
support. 

I sincerely believe that a foreign policy 
best calculated to serve both the Nation’s 
industry and agriculture must be one 
that forthrightly and consistently liber- 
alizes this country’s trade with the Com- 
mon Market countries and the rest of the 
free world. The imperatives of 1962 call 
for a trade policy that is vigorously ex- 
pansive; one that recognizes that com- 
petition, both within and beyond our 
national borders, is the life of trade and 
a major stimulant to our own economy, 
as well as that of our foreign trading 
partners. 

It was Christian Herter and Will 
Clayton, in their report for the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, who actually supplied 
the phrase to suit the action we must 
take—who actually sounded the clarion 
call—when they said the time had come 
for the United States to take a “giant 
step.” They said that the time had 
come for America to form a trade part- 
nership with the European Common 
Market and to assume the leadership in 
expanding a free world economic com- 
munity. 

Strictly speaking, this would really be 
a second giant step for America in 
the world of trade. Our first giant 
step was taken in this field a generation 
ago under Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Cordell Hull when we reversed our tra- 
ditional policy of high protective tariffs 
and established the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram itself. 

Since it would have been absurdly 
cumbersome and time consuming for the 
Congress, or even for one of its commit- 
tees, to negotiate tariffs with other coun- 
tries, the President was given limited 
powers under this program to bargain 
for reciprocal tariff reductions on special 
items. 
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That the trade agreements program 
has been a success is undisputed. Un- 
der it, American export trade has pros- 
pered and grown. From an average of 
less than $2 billion a year in 1931-35, our 
exports have increased to a total of 
nearly $20 billion a year in 1961. 

But the initiative which the United 
States took so boldly in the thirties, and 
which gave this Nation undisputed lead- 
ership in world trade, is now at a stand- 
still. The trade agreements program 
has run its course, and authority for 
further tariff adjustment exhausted. 

The time has come when we must 
move to meet our new challenge by giv- 
ing the President the power to cut tariffs, 
not just on one item, which he had under 
the Trade Agreements Act, but on broad 
categories all across the board. This 
will not be breaking entirely new 
ground—it will only be sharpening the 
tools the President already has used and 
giving him a few new ones. 

The bill contains clear standards for 
the utilization of the new authority by 
the President through the executive de- 
partments of the Government. Provi- 
sion for a congressional veto of trade 
agreements would inject uncertainty 
into tariff negotiations and tie the hands 
of our negotiators—keeping them from 
winning firm concessions from other 
countries. 

Much as I would prefer to see tariff- 
making powers remain with the Con- 
gress, past experience indicates that 
congressional tariffmaking is neither 
practical nor desirable. After action 
was completed on the Tariff Act of 1930, 
the late distinguished Republican Sena- 
tor from Michigan, Senator Vandenberg, 
is reported to have said: 

Tariff ratemaking in Congress is an atroc- 
ity. It lacks any element of economic sci- 
ence or validity. I suspect the 10 members 
of the Senate, including myself, who strug- 
gled through the 11 months it took us to 
write the last congressional Tariff Act, would 
join me in resigning before they would be 


willing to tackle another general tariff 
revision. 


I am convinced, therefore, that the 
measure before us, which gives the Pres- 
ident the powers of agreement and tariff 
cutting, and which would enable him to 
reduce or even eliminate trade restric- 
tions when Common Market countries 
do the same, and thus to enlarge our 
trading area, is the most realistic ap- 
proach to our foreign economic prob- 
lems at this juncture in history. With- 
out it, the United States may well be 
left behind. 

During the last few years our foreign 
economic policy has been predicated on 
a continuously expanding export policy. 
Coupled with this have been continu- 
ously rising imports which help meet the 
increasing needs of our burgeoning pop- 
ulation. The record shows the United 
States capable of a long-term policy of 
trade expansion. Since 1947 we have 
indulged in cutting tariffs with little in- 
jury to domestic industry. 

Trade expansion is an absolute neces- 
sity to our own economic well-being, and 
a boon to our allies in freedom. It will 
give us the foundation for a solid West- 
ern economic bloc with which to thwart 
the efforts of the Soviet Union to divide 
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and rend in twain the free industrial na- 
tions. It is essential to American eco- 
nomic growth and to the protection of 
millions of American jobs. It is a must 
if we are to achieve equilibrium in our 
balance of payments. From our domi- 
nant position of influence on world cur- 
rencies we must help bring the rest of 
the world closer to a general currency 
convertibility. As a leader of the world’s 
industrialized countries, it is our pre- 
rogative to ask that other countries, 
which are now on the high road of indus- 
trialization, share with us equitably in 
the amount of aid we render weaker na- 
tions as well as contribute their share of 
the military forces necessary for the se- 
curity of the free world community. 

I think most of us can recall the tur- 
moil in trade affairs which existed in the 
years imediately after World War II. 
Our slogan then was “Aid and Trade.” 
In practice, this slogan meant that we 
had to give aid to some of the major 
industrialized countries whose economies 
had been disrupted by the war before 
they could participate in the trading ac- 
tivities of the free world. This has been 
accomplished. 

Now the aid section of our foreign 
economic policy is veering rapidly to- 
ward assisting those underdeveloped 
countries who need long-term develop- 
ment aid. As part of this changing pat- 
tern we need also a new trade policy 
toward those countries who have now 
gotten back on their economic feet. Sim- 
ilarly, our trade with emerging and in- 
dustrializing countries must assume a 
new form in order for these newer coun- 
tries to take their rightful place on the 
world’s economic stage. Thus far the 
free world industrialized naticns have 
managed to achieve some form of suc- 
cessful and reasonable order in interna- 
tional trade. However, we now face vast 
new forces in world trade which must 
and should be met by a revitalized U.S. 
trade policy. 

Our interest in the Common Market 
today is dictated by our economic ties 
to Western Europe as well as by the po- 
litical benefits which will flow toward 
us from a Europe that is strong, free and 
friendly. 

We will hear much of our economic ties 
with Europe, and I think the figures will 
bear repetition. 

In 1960, 19 percent of our exports went 
to the Inner Six Common Market coun- 
tries, and 13 percent of our exports went 
to the other seven nations joined in the 
Outer Seven European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation. We, in turn, were the recipients 
of 20 percent of Common Market exports 
and 17 percent of the free trade area 
exports. 

On top of this, we Americans had di- 
rect investments of $6.4 billion in these 
two groups in 1960, and their nationals, 
on the other hand, had invested $4.6 bil- 
lion in industries in our country. These 
two factors of trade and investment con- 
stitute very strong links between their 
economies and ours. In the future these 
links can become even stronger as the 
domestic prosperity within the new and 
expanding Europe generates new income 
and trade. 

It is axiomatic that economic growth 
in advanced industrialized nations gen- 
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erates trade. Europe is currently riding 
the wave of economic growth, and we are 
also on the verge of an upsurge in our 
economic life. For such growth to reach 
its full potential, increased trade between 
the two highly industrialized areas is in- 
dispensable. A more liberal trade policy 
on our part will offer us an unrivaled 
opportunity to share in the economic ex- 
pansion of the new Europe, and in so 
doing accelerate our own growth here 
at home. 

Before stating my reasons as to why I 
think the trade proposals under discus- 
sion will be beneficial to my State of 
Utah, I would like to examine briefly the 
reasons for the economic growth of Eu- 
rope which in terms of annual percentage 
rates is about double our own. We are 
told that Europe’s economic growth is 
currently at a rate of 5.9 percent and that 
our own is approximately 2.8 percent per 
year. There are half a dozen reasons 
why economic activity in Western Europe 
has proved to be so profitable and pros- 
perous. The first we may consider is the 
amount of total expenditures out of the 
gross national product which is devoted 
to new machinery and new plant equip- 
ment. During the last 10 years we have 
been devoting a lessening amount of the 
gross national product to expanding our 
capital equipment whereas in Europe the 
major industrial nations are devoting a 
rising part of their national expenditures 
to this purpose. Ihave prepared a short 
table showing the declining rate of ma- 
chinery and equipment buying in the 
United States and the rise of similar buy- 
ing in Europe. Expenditures for ma- 
chinery and equipment are expressed as 
a percentage of total gross national prod- 
uct for each country as well as for all 
Western European countries combined. 


[In percent] 
Country 1960 1950 
SS 12.1 9.7 
. 9.1 7.0 
8.4 7.4 
9. 8 8.0 
United States 5.5 6.6 


According to this table, of these coun- 
tries only the United States shows a de- 
clining part of its national product 
invested in machinery and other produc- 
tion equipment. Although the 1961 
breakdown is not available for Western 
Europe, the 1961 spending for machinery 
and equipment in the United States fell 
further to only 4.9 percent of GNP—the 
lowest rate since the 4.6 percent we had 
in 1939. While this low investment in 
the United States is partially due to the 
existence of substantial excess capacity 
in many industries, failure to modernize 
our industry adequately will impede our 
competitive potential and ultimately our 
rate of economic growth. 

A second major factor for increasing 
industrial advancement in Europe rests 
in the depreciation deductions allowed 
against income taxes. Western Europe 
rates are more liberal than those in this 
country. Our Treasury Department has 
supplied certain facts concerning the 
depreciation allowances of several coun- 
tries of Western Europe as compared to 
ourown. These figures show the portion 
of cost of comparable equipment that 
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could have been deducted for tax pur- 
poses after 1, 2, and 5 years: 
[In percent] 


Country 


888883 


The inadequacy of depreciation allow - 
ances in the United States is without 
doubt one of the major restraints on 
capital investment. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration has recently moved to lib- 
eralize and accelerate depreciation 
schedules of U.S. production facilities, 
and the Senate has recently passed a 
measure which would provide business- 
men with extra incentives to buy equip- 
ment. It is only through the use of the 
most modern and up-to-date machinery 
that the U.S. producers, who pay the 
world’s highest wage rates, can hope to 
compete with many manufacturers 
abroad. 

A third but related factor concerns the 
tax bite on corporate profits which is 
squeezing the amount of after-tax dollars 
which our U.S. companies have available 
for capital improvements on which our 
expanding economic growth depends. 
The corporate tax bite in Western 
Europe and Japan is generally not as 
large as in the United States. This is 
well illustrated in a table comparing 
maximum rates of corporate income tax 
in various countries, which I quote: 


Mazimum taz rate on corporation incomes 


Country: Percent 
„ bee ee Sl RS RE or na 28 
ya noor eL I A NTA a 31 
fay EAs r AREO rE eee ee N Dien 40 
J 8 44 
... —. —̃—ñ— 49 
———:! — E ES 50 
„FFT 50 
(A ES eS Se 51 
United Kingdom — 53 
United States. 52 


In practice, the rate is even lower in 
several of these countries due to special 
deductions and the nondistribution of 
profits. 

A fourth factor that inhibits our eco- 
nomic growth is the increasing amount 
of obsolescent machinery with which our 
industrial complex has to cope today. 
Recent studies showed that in 1958 the 
United States had the highest percent- 
age—60 percent—of machine tools 10 
years old or more of any major industrial 
nation. In Western Germany the per- 
centage was 55, in Italy 56, and in 
France and Britain 59 percent, respec- 
tively. If 1961 figures were available, our 
percentage of obsolescent machinery 
would probably be even higher. 

Western Europe has been in a posi- 
tion to capitalize on the latest and new- 
est production methods. They have been 
willing and able to buy the newest and 
best machinery, particularly in the auto- 
mated field. One process stands out, 
namely, the use of oxygen in steelmak- 
ing. By producing steel with oxygen, 
steelmakers can greatly speed output. 
At the moment we have an estimated 
steel capacity of around 160 million tons. 
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Yet only 7.5 million tons of America’s 
steel capacity is devoted to production 
by oxygen. In Europe there is an esti- 
mated production of 130 million tons of 
steel capacity and by the end of 1962 
it is estimated that at least 22 million 
tons of steel will be produced by the oxy- 
gen method. Even Japan with its cur- 
rent steel capacity of 31 million tons has 
6.8 million tons devoted to oxygen pro- 
duction. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
current uncertain state of our economy. 
In many industries production is at levels 
far below capacity. On the average, our 
manufacturing industries are operating 
about 80 percent of capacity while the 
manufacturing industries of Western 
Europe are operating at a level of 95 per- 
cent of capacity. I do not suggest that 
this discrepancy will last indefinitely, 
particularly since the high level of Eu- 
ropean production may decline as Eu- 
rope’s most basic reconstruction and 
modernization needs are met. However, 
the difference is a clear warning that we 
need to do more to use the manufactur- 
ing capacity available to us. One of the 
soundest steps we can take in this direc- 
tion, I submit, is to expand our export 
markets. And this is precisely the cen- 
52 aim of the current trade expansion 
bill. 

It will give us a new instrument for 
reciprocal trading which will assure us 
a working partnership with the free 
world industrialized nations, a way of 
assisting in the growth of the less- 
developed countries, and, finally, a real- 
istic method of resisting the Sino-Soviet 
attempt to extend its influence through 
a massive economic offensive. 

Bureau of the Census and Labor De- 
partment figures prove that at least 6 
million American families are directly 
affected by our exports and imports— 
that is, they are engaged in production 
or distribution of goods that make up 
our foreign trade. It is clear that we 
cannot retreat behind tariff and quota 
walls to avoid the competitive impact of 
the new Europe. Should we do so, Eu- 
rope will almost surely retaliate by rais- 
ing its tariff barriers against us; the 
Western free world will be divided into 
two much slower growing halves; our 
export industries will not expand; and, 
finally, by becoming an economic ad- 
versary of Europe, we will be weakening 
the whole framework of Western unity, 
strength, and common purpose vis-a-vis 
the Soviet bloc. 

Currently we are the strongest of the 
industrial giants of the free world. As 
such, it is incumbent upon us to exert 
our leadership toward a growing policy 
of cohesiveness. 

In assessing the trade expansion bill, 
I have stated what I feel all Americans 
must do, and have looked carefully at 
the impact the proposals would have on 
our country as a whole and on our econ- 
omy as a whole. I think there is no 
doubt that it is the best interests of the 
United States of America to give the 
President the tariff and trade negotiat- 
ing authority requested in this bill. 

But the question which I must also 
consider—which it is my responsibility 
to examine most exhaustively—is how 
the new trade proposals will affect my 
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own State of Utah. We are located in- 
land in the continent—in the great 
Rocky Mountain empire—and whenever 
we ship products overseas, we must pay 
first the high freight rates to get them 
to a port. But despite this handicap, I 
am convinced that Utah would benefit 
far more than she would be hurt by the 
new trade bill. 

U.S. exports for the last 3 years 
have been running over $20 billion per 
year. Fully three-fourths of this total, 
or $15.5 billion, comprised manufactured 
exports in 1960. Utah participated to 
the extent of $45.8 million in three major 
categories, namely, nonelectrical ma- 
chinery, primary metals, and food and 
kindred products. Of the $2.9 billion of 
nonelectrical machinery exported from 
the United States in 1960 our share from 
Utah amounted to $19.7 million. These 
comprised mostly mining machinery and 
equipment, sugar making systems, beet 
cutters, conveyors, hot air furnaces, and 
off-highway motor scooters. Moreover, 
our nonelectrical machinery industry 
depends heavily on imports of special 
metals for its high volume of production. 
We need and use concentrates of manga- 
nese, chromite, nickel, cobalt, and 
tungsten, as well as industrial diamonds, 
graphite, and rubber. 

Of the $1.1 billion worth of primary 
metals exported from the United States 
in 1960, Utah supplied $16.4 million 
worth. Our best customers were the 
United Kingdom, France, West Ger- 
many, and Italy—all countries with 
whom we hope to reach some kind of 
trade accommodation in the very near 
future. To these countries we export 
steel plate, standard structural steel, hot 
rolled sheets and pig iron, We also ex- 
port petroleum pipe and waterworks pipe. 

Of the $1.6 billion of food and kindred 
products exported from the United 
States in 1960, Utah supplied $5.5 mil- 
lion worth. These consisted of packaged 
meat products, flour, food mixes, for- 
mula feeds for poultry and livestock, 
and soybean products. On the other 
hand, as you know, we import coffee, tea, 
bananas and many other foods we are 
loathe to do without. 

Thus in every major industrial cate- 
gory affecting Utah—and it would apply 
elsewhere too—both exports and imports 
are essential to the prosperity and well- 
being of our people. 

It has not been easy for me to decide 
how to vote on this bill. I know that 
some of the larger trade associations in 
the United States, including the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the United 
States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and the National 
Foreign Trade Council, support this bill, 
as does the AFL-CIO. On the other 
hand, I know also that certain limited 
sectors of our industrial complex will be 
hurt by increased imports that will come 
in because of the trade and tariff reduc- 
tions which will be made, I reserve, 
therefore, the right to take appropriate 
action to protect some small Utah indus- 
tries when amendments to this bill are 
considered. In most cases I feel that the 
built-in assistance provisions of the 
trade bill as well as the incentive provi- 
sions of the tax bill will offset the injuri- 
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ous impact of increased imports. I be- 
lieve the adjustment provisions of the 
bill are adequate to protect not only our 
workingmen and the firms affected, but 
also whole industries that might suffer 
from tariff reductions granted to other 
nations. If they do not prove adequate, 
I will be among the first to demand new 
and stronger adjustment provisions. 

One Western industry—one Utah in- 
dustry—which immediately comes to 
mind when trade expansion is considered 
is the lead and zinc industry, which has 
been so seriously injured by importation 
of cheaply mined foreign ores. The 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 reserves 
from negotiation all products subject to 
outstanding escape-clause actions, and 
this, of course, includes lead and zinc, 
which has gone to the Tariff Commis- 
sion for escape-clause action on seven 
separate occasions. 

Under certain circumstances, the 
President must also continue protection 
on other products which have been the 
subject of Tariff Commission recom- 
mendations under the escape clause, and 
he may protect such other articles as he 
deems appropriate. I feel, therefore, 
that there is no basis for believing that 
the bill before us will jeopardize the in- 
terests of the domestic lead and zinc in- 
dustry. The industry is in dire financial 
difficulties, and it must have assistance, 
but this bill is not, in my opinion, the 
instrument in which to attempt to pro- 
vide that assistance. There are other 
and far better ways. 

There is much discussion as to what 
will happen when—and if—Great Brit- 
ain joins the Common Market. It will 
certainly increase the resources and 
manpower available to the Common 
Market and increase its bargaining 
strength. But this need not work to our 
detriment. On the contrary, it may well 
increase the demand for American goods 
and the purchasing power to pay for 
them. To take advantage of this ex- 
panded market, this trade bill comes to 
have crucial importance. The very pur- 
pose of the bill is to enable us to enhance 
our bargaining power, especially with the 
Common Market. Amittedly, we are 
likely to find ourselves in a position 
where some difficult adjustments need to 
be made, yet I think it is time that we 
learned to accommodate ourselves to the 
impact of rising trade, both exports and 
imports, and to take the bad with the 
good. For the Nation and for my State 
of Utah the effects will be predominantly 
good. It will stimulate industrialization 
and economic growth, and will broaden 
the range of consumer goods available to 
our people. 

This new trade bill will enable America 
and our friends to gear ourselves for in- 
creasing growth. It is a logical exten- 


‘sion of two major economic offensives— 


the reciprocal trade agreements program 
and the Marshall plan—which we initi- 
ated and which resulted in major eco- 
nomic profit to us and to the world. 
Today we are confronted with the dual 
problem of Soviet economic penetration 
and increasing attempts by us and our 
friends to raise the living standard of 
the lesser developed nations of the world. 
Again the call has come to us for inter- 
national leadership to provide the means 
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by which the economic viability of the 
free world will be assured. Should we 
accept this call, I feel confident that the 
beneficial results will far outweigh any 
injury that might be caused to a few 
sectors of our vast industrial productive 
complex. 

I am convinced that this bill is above 
partisanship, above sectionalism, and will 
enhance the prestige of the United 
States in its relationships with the in- 
dustrialized and emergent countries of 
the world. I support this bill and urge 
its prompt approval. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11974) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission in accordance with 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Sept. 14, 1962, pp. 19487 
19490, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
would like to make a very short state- 
ment concerning the conference report 
on H.R. 11974. 

As Senators will recall, the other body 
included an amendment to this bill pro- 
hibiting the Atomic Energy Commission 
from entering into any arrangements for 
the sale or use of byproduct steam from 
the Hanford new production reactor. 
Shortly thereafter the Senate, acting 
upon the same bill, authorized certain 
arrangements under which electric gen- 
erating facilities to harness this waste 
steam could be built by a group of 16 
utility districts in the Pacific Northwest, 
at their own expense, and without any 
Federal expenditure. The bill was then 
sent to conference. 

The conferees negotiated in good faith, 
in a full and free conference, and arrived 
at a compromise which will permit the 
reasonable use of this valuable national 
resource while providing total protec- 
tion for the U.S. Treasury. 

The compromise amendment would 
prohibit any arrangements for the addi- 
tion of electric generating facilities at 
the Hanford new production reactor 
unless and until the Atomic Energy 
Commission could make a series of diffi- 
cult and searching determinations, and 
then only if it could meet the stringent 
terms, conditions, and limitations con- 
tained elsewhere in the amendment. 

First, the AEC will have to find that 
usable byproduct energy will be pro- 
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duced incident to the new production 
reactor’s primary operation for the pur- 
pose of producing plutonium for weap- 
ons. Moreover, AEC will have to find 
that this production is in accord with 
the design of the reactor as originally 
authorized by the Congress. 

This finding should remove any doubt 
concerning the usefulness of the by- 
product energy from the new production 
reactor and it will assure that no addi- 
tions to the reactor, paid for by the Gov- 
ernment, are necessary to accommodate 
the generation of electricity. 

Second, the AEC will have to find that 
the sale of this energy will provide a sub- 
stantial financial return to the US. 
Treasury. This finding will make it ab- 
solutely clear that it is the taxpayers 
who will be the ultimate beneficiaries of 
these arrangements—and the benefits 
are substantial because the sale of this 
otherwise wasted steam could bring up 
to $125 million or more into the Treasury. 

Third, the Commission will have to 
find that the national defense posture 
will be improved as a result of these ar- 
rangements. This finding will assure 
that the common defense and security of 
the Nation will be enhanced, because the 
reactor will be in constant standby con- 
dition, ready to resume plutonium pro- 
duction on a moment's notice in the event 
of any sudden change in international 
conditions or plutonium requirements. 
This will also save the taxpayers an esti- 
mated $4 million, otherwise needed to 
meet standby costs. 

These determinations will provide pos- 
itive assurances as to the technical and 
economic desirability of the project, its 
national defense advantages, and its 
benefits to the taxpayers of the United 
States. In addition, the conferees have 
inserted other binding conditions and 
limitations. 

For example, section 112(c) provides 
that not a single dollar of Federal 
money may be spent for any electric gen- 
erating or transmission facilities at the 
Hanford reactor. 

In section 112(d) there is a further 
guarantee that any losses to the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration in connection 
with these arrangements will be borne 
by the customers of the Bonneville sys- 
tem through rate adjustments. This 
section provides an ironclad guarantee 
that neither the Federal Government nor 
the taxpayers will suffer any financial 
loss as a result of these arrangements. 

Finally, the conferees have preserved 
the feature of the earlier Senate amend- 
ment assuring that 50 percent of this 
electric energy will have to be offered to 
private utilities under unusually favor- 
able contracts which will not be subject 
to any preference or pullback provisions 
in any law. These contracts are guar- 
anteed as inviolate, even in the unlikely 
event that the generating facilities are 
acquired by the Federal Government. In 
no event, however, could the generating 
facilities be acquired without prior and 
specific congressional authorization. 

In summary, this conference report 
provides a commonsense approach to 
harnessing the waste steam from the 
Hanford new production reactor, under 
arrangements which guarantee no cost 
and no risk to the Federal Government. 
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It holds the promise of significant bene- 
fits for the Pacific Northwest and the 
taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. President, I urge prompt approval 
of this conference report. 

Now I am happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the able re- 
marks of the distinguished vice chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PASTORE]. 

I believe that the conference report 
on H.R. 11974 is a commendable piece of 
work. It will permit the use of a val- 
uable national resource under rigidly de- 
fined statutory conditions. The net re- 
sult will be enormous benefits to the 
public and private utilities of the Pa- 
cific Northwest and their customers, as 
well as the citizen-taxpayers of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, this brings to a con- 
clusion a long struggle to authorize the 
project. I am happy that we were able 
to reach almost a unanimous vote among 
the conferees. There was only one dis- 
sent. The conferees on the part of the 
Senate were unanimous. 

At this time I wish especially to pay 
tribute to the chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Repre- 
sentative HOLIFIELD, of California, who 
fought so vigorously against great odds 
in the many battles which occurred in 
the House over this measure; to the 
able vice chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], who has been steadfast in his 
support of the project; to the former 
chairman of the committee, the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], who has worked diligently all 
through the years to obtain authoriza- 
tion of this project; and to the members 
of the Jcint Committee, who ably sup- 
ported the project, along with the Mem- 
bers of the Washington State congres- 
sional delegation. 

Especially I wish to thank my senior 
colleague, WanREN G. Macnuson, for the 
able support he gave to the project, 
which made possible, in a large measure, 
the wonderful vote received in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. President, this conference report 
represents a victory for conservation and 
economy and a defeat for waste. I wish 
to add my support for its prompt ap- 
proval by the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the conference report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion by the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
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Bartlett Carlson Engle 
Bible Chavez Goldwater 
Boggs Clark Hickenlooper 
Burdick Cotton Jackson 
Bush Curtis Johnston 
Byrd, Va. Dirksen Jordan, N.C. 


Long, Hawaii Monroney Robertson 
Mansfield Morse Sparkman 
McCarthy Pastore Wiley 

McGee Pell Williams, Del. 
McNamara Proxmire Yarborough 
Miller Randolph Young, Ohio 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BERICHT], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho.tanp], the Senator from Washington 
IMr. Macnuson], the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Srl, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douc as], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hun- 
PHREY] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUE- 
NING] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is 
absent on official business as a U.S. rep- 
resentative to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Bortum], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Cast], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Senators 
from New York [Mr. Javits and Mr. 
Keattnc], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. MURPHY] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is necessarily absent attending the Re- 
publican State Convention as required 
by Texas law. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] are detained 
on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
invite the attendance of absent Sena- 
tors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Dopp, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. Ervin, Mr. Fone, Mr. HART, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HICKEY, 
Mr. Hit, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. KE- 
FAUVER, Mr. Kerr, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
Lausch, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana, Mr. MoCLELLAN, Mr. MET- 
cALF, Mr. Moss, Mr. Munpt, Mr. MUSKIE, 
Mr. Pearson, Mr. Prouty, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. SmMaTHERS, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. TALMADGE, 
Mr. TxHurmMonp, Mr. Wiitiams of New 
Jersey, and Mr. Younc of North Dakota 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 
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TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (HR. 11970) to promote the 
general welfare, foreign policy, and secu- 
rity of the United States through inter- 
national trade agreements and through 
adjustment assistance to domestic indus- 
try, agriculture, and labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr, President, in ap- 
proaching the consideration of the pro- 
posed Trade Expansion Act, I believe we 
should have in mind that there are three 
phases of procedure. The first is the 
preparatory stage, in which the material 
is arranged for use by the President or 
his agents in connection with the nego- 
tiation of agreements. A large amount 
of preparatory work is necessary for the 
assistance of our negotiators. 

The second phase deals with the nego- 
tiating process itself. 

The third phase relates to the question 
of relief, if it is determined that indus- 
tries or groups of workers have been 
seriously injured because of excessive 
imports. 

The amendments which have been of- 
fered on behalf of myself and other Sen- 
ators relate to all three phases of the bill. 
The first amendment, which is now the 
pending business, relates to the restora- 
tion of the peril-point findings in the 
preparatory stage of trade agreements. 

The second amendment, which may 
not necessarily be offered second, relates 
to the restoration of the escape clause 
procedure. This has to do with phase 
No. 3 involving the question, After in- 
jury is recognized as having been done, 
what relief will Government accord the 
injured? So a restoration of the escape 
clause comes in the category of “after 
the event.” 

Another amendment deals with the 
prerogatives of Congress, and would per- 
mit a majority vote of each House to 
make effective an escape clause recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission, and 
to reinstate the privileged resolution 
status provided by existing law. 

The present law provides for a two- 
thirds vote of each House. The pending 
measure as reported from the Finance 
Committee calls for a constitutional 
majority of each House. My amend- 
ment calls for a simple majority, which 
is exactly what is required in con- 
nection with the passage of any law, 
including any tax law, and, indeed, in- 
cluding any measure except treaties and 
constitutional amendments. 

Another amendment is designed to ex- 
clude from the negotiating list for re- 
ductions beyond the 50-percent limit, 
articles with respect to which the Tariff 
Commission makes peril-point findings. 
In other words, under the amendment, 
the President may not negotiate beyond 
a point which has been established by 
the Tariff Commission; and such arti- 
cles must be removed from the list, so 
there will not be any chance of making 
agreements applying to such items. 

Another amendment will provide very 
definite criteria under which the Tariff 
Commission shall make its peril-point 
or escape-clause findings. In this con- 
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nection, the language of the bill is quite 
vague, We seek to sharpen it, so as to 
give the Tariff Commission positive in- 
structions in regard to what may con- 
stitute a peril point or serious injury to 
an American industry or group of 
workers. 

Another amendment will provide es- 
sential conditions for granting conces- 
sions to other countries. For example, 
it will require equal treatment for our 
exports, and will require that the most- 
favored-nation policy, which has been 
our policy since the Trade Agreements 
Act came into effect, as introduced many 
years ago by Secretary Hull, be applied 
equally by our friends and allies, and 
particularly by the Common Market 
countries, which are the most important 
ones. This amendment will require 
them to accord the most-favored-nation 
policy to other countries, just as we do. 
In other words, if we make with the 
Common Market countries an agree- 
ment which provides for reduction of a 
tariff from 10 percent to 5 percent, we, 
under our most-favored-nation policy, 
extend the same concession to other 
countries, such as Far Eastern countries, 
like Japan. Under this amendment, we 
would also require that they, too, make 
comparable concessions to other coun- 
tries. 

One of the great defects of the bill, as 
I see it, is that it ignores to too great 
an extent our relationships throughout 
the free world, and seeks to require 
U.S. markets to absorb too great a share 
of exports from the Far Eastern coun- 
tries and also the Latin American coun- 
tries. By means of this most-favored- 
nation amendment, we are trying to see 
to it that our good friends of the free 
world accord to other countries the same 
opportunity and privilege to trade that 
we do. We do not ask them to do more 
than that, but we ask that at least they 
extend to the other free world countries 
the same opportunity and privilege that 
we extend to them. This is a very im- 
portant amendment, and I believe it will 
have a very profound effect upon our 
relationships with the other nations of 
the free world. 

Another amendment requires that the 
United States must account for 25 per- 
cent or more of free world trade in ar- 
ticles on which tariffs may be reduced to 
zero. In other words, it hardly seems 
appropriate that if we are not engaged in 
such trade to the extent of at least 25 
percent of world trade on these items, 
the tariff should be reduced to zero. In 
short, we must have a stake in this trade, 
and we must be an important part of it 
if we are to agree that the tariff shall 
be reduced to zero. 

The next amendment would make a 
peril-point report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion to the President a prerequisite to 
negotiations. In other words, he must 
have the report in hand before he com- 
mences negotiations. The bill calls for 
a period of 6 months in which the 
Tariff Commission is to prepare its data. 
But there is great doubt as to whether 
that will be sufficient time. ‘This amend- 
ment provides that the President shall 
not negotiate until he receives from the 
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Tariff Commission its peril-point recom- 
mendations, 

Now I come to my first amendment, 
which has to do with the peril point it- 
self. I believe that, first, we should place 
in perspective just what we are going to 
amend, before I discuss the amendment 
itself. 

When we are in phase 1 of making 
a trade agreement—that is to say, the 
preparatory stage—section 221 deals with 
“Tariff Commission Advice.” I shall read 
it: 

CHAPTER 3—REQUIREMENTS CONCERNING 
NEGOTIATIONS 
Sec. 221. TARIFF COMMISSION ADVICE. 

(a) In connection with any proposed trade 
agreement under this title, the President 
shall from time to time publish and furnish 
the Tariff Commission with lists of articles 
which may be considered for modification 
or continuance of United States duties or 
other import restrictions, or continuance of 
United States duty-free or excise treatment. 
In the case of any article with respect to 
which consideration may be given to reduc- 
ing the rate of duty below the 50-percent 
limitation contained in section 201(b)(1), 
the list shall specify the section or sections 
of this title pursuant to which such consid- 
eration may be given. 

(b) Within 6 months after receipt of such 
a list, the Tariff Commission shall advise 
the President with respect to each article of 
its judgment as to the probable economic 
effect of modifications of duties or other im- 
port restrictions on industries producing 
like or directly competitive artcles, 


That language was voted by the House; 
and it will be noted that it includes the 
6-month limitation to the Tariff Com- 
mission. The amendment to which I 
last referred in my summary of the 
pending amendments has to do with that 
6-month limitation. 

The committee amendment on page 
10 provides as follows: “so as to assist 
the President in making an informal 
judgment as to the impact that might 
be caused by such modifications on 
United States industry, agriculture, and 
labor.” 

At that point the Finance Committee 
also struck out from the House version 
of the bill the words: 

In the course of preparing such advice, the 
Tarif Commission shall, after reasonable 
notice, hold public hearings. 


However, as I continue with the com- 
mittee amendments, it will be seen that 
the Finance Committee reinstated that 
provision later in the bill. 

Next on page 10, the committee 
amendment provides as follows: 

(c) In preparing its advice to the Presi- 
dent, the Tarif Commission shall, to the 
extent practicable— 

(1) investigate conditions, causes, and ef- 
fects relating to competition between the 
foreign industries producing the articles in 
question and the domestic industries pro- 
ducing the like or directly competitive 
articles; 

(2) analyze the production, trade, and 
consumption of each like or directly com- 
petitive article, taking into consideration 
employment, profit levels, and use of pro- 
ductive facilities with respect to the domes- 
tic industries concerned, and such other 
economic factors in such industries as it 
considers relevant, including prices, wages, 
sales, inventories, patterns of demand, capi- 
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tal investment, obsolescence of equipment, 
and diversification of production; 

(3) describe the probable nature and ex- 
tent of any significant change in employ- 
ment, profit levels, use of productive facili- 
ties and such other conditions as it deems 
relevant in the domestic industries con- 
cerned which it believes such modifications 
would cause; and 

(4) make special studies, whenever 
deemed to be warranted, of particular pro- 
posed modifications affecting United States 
industry, agriculture, and labor. 


I think those additions are very 
important. I have read these amend- 
ments to the bill as passed by the House. 
I think they point up the importance of 
the Tariff Commission, and recognize 
that there must be a responsible, expert 
body, such as the Tariff Commission, in 
a very intimate advisory capacity with 
the President, in order to insure that in 
making trade agreements the President 
will take into account all the various 
factors I have enumerated. 

But the one point that is missing, and 
which my amendment, now pending, 
seeks to restore, is the exact point the 
Tariff Commission should find—namely, 
the peril point—below which the Presi- 
dent cannot reduce duties without the 
risk of serious injury to American in- 
dustry and workers. 

My amendment, which will go between 
lines 5 and 6 on page 11 of the bill, adds 
this language to that which I have read. 
It adds this language to the committee 
amendment. The language is to be in- 
serted between lines 5and 6. The Tariff 
Commission shall— 

(5) find and report with respect to each 
such article— 

(A) the limit to which modification of 
duty or other import restriction may be 
made in order to carry out the purposes of 
section 102 without causing or threatening 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive articles; 
and 

(B) if increases in duties or additional 
import restrictions are required to avoid 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive articles, 
the minimum increases in duties or addi- 
tional import restrictions required. 


So the amendment adds to the com- 
mittee amendment the very definite 
statement of the limits above which 
modifications can be made. If the tariff 
on an item is 20 percent, the Commission 
may find the limit, the peril point below 
which it should not be reduced without 
causing or threatening serious injury, 
may be 10 percent. 

Under the House bill, as amended by 
the Senate committee, no peril point is 
fixed. General statements are made, but 
there is no specific advice to the Presi- 
dent concerning limits beyond which he 
may not go because if he did, it has been 
determined by the Tariff Commission 
that it would cause or threaten serious 
injury and would cause substantial un- 
employment to American workers. 

Under the pending bill, and any modi- 
fications of it which may occur, the 
President could violate the peril point; 
but if he did so, he would have to ex- 
plain to the Congress why he did so. 

I shall now make my argument in 
favor of my peril-point amendment, 
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which, as I have said, I have offered on 
behalf of myself and eight or nine other 
Senators. 

This amendment has one simple pur- 
pose: to reiterate the peril-point findings 
as an essential part of the prenegotia- 
tion procedure in trade agreement prep- 
arations. 

The bill as it reached the Senate did 
not allow the Tariff Commission to make 
such findings. In effect, it repealed 
existing law under which the President 
is advised by the Tariff Commission of 
the extent to which he can lower duties 
without running a risk of seriously in- 
juring domestic industries, agriculture, 
and workers. 

The Finance Committee was ob- 
viously worried about the skimpy gesture 
which the House bill makes in the direc- 
tion of providing the President with 
advice of this kind before he negotiates. 
But the committee amendments, as I said 
a moment ago, stop short of requiring 
the Commission to do what it has been 
doing for the past 11 years—to wit, 
actually finding the extent to which 
duties can be cut without causing injury. 

The committee amendments make a 
great show of describing all the econom- 
ic factors the Commission is to investi- 
gate, analyze, describe, and study in 
preparing its report to the President. 
Yet the committee failed to find the 
words to say simply that the Commis- 
sion should use its expert judgment to 
draw a conclusion from all these data— 
a conclusion as to the extent to which 
duties on particular articles being con- 
sidered for negotiation can safely be 
reduced. 

No conclusion is called for. 

Why do we have a Tariff Commission 
if we are unwilling to trust its judg- 
ment on the safe limits for tariff change? 
It is undeniable that somebody will de- 
cide how far to cut these tariffs. Some- 
body will have to make that decision in 
connection with trade agreements. Is 
the President’s judgment better than the 
Commission’s? We all know that the 
President cannot make such judgments 
himself. He is bound to be dependent 
on the advice of others. Who, then, 
will make them? 

The members of the Tariff Commis- 
sion are appointed by the President. 
Their nominations are subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate, and they are 
required to have expert knowledge in 
these matters. The law requires them 
to have expert knowledge in these mat- 
ters, and their experience, being con- 
fined entirely to these areas of inquiry, 
certainly fortifies their abilities to make 
such judgments. 

Is it not better to have these Commis- 
sioners, in whose selection we all par- 
ticipate through the confirmation proc- 
ess, draw informed conclusions as to the 
extent to which tariffs can be safely re- 
duced, than unknown persons in the 
executive branch—probably in the State 
Department—who never have to answer 
to us for their conduct? 

It is said by administration spokesmen 
that the Tariff Commission says they 
cannot do this job with precision. But 
the peril-point procedure has never been 
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regarded as a precision after-the-fact 
type of determination, because it obvi- 
ously deals with the probable effect of 
a tariff cut on future events. 

It is significant that the Tariff Com- 
missioners themselves did not testify be- 
fore either the Finance Committee, or 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
The Tariff Commissioners did testify, 
however, on the 1958 Extension Act when 
it was before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. The Commission then cor- 
rectly described the nature of the peril 
point procedure. Its description is of 
great importance to our present study 
of the peril-point provisions of this bill. 
The Commission—all of them—told the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1958 as 
follows: 

Tt hes always been recognized that the 


Pperil-point provision, insofar as it involves 
the determination by the Commission of the 
extent to which a rate of duty might be re- 
duced without causing or threatening serious 
injury to a domestic industry, is, for all 
Practical purposes, a forecasting process. 
The best that can be expected of the Com- 
mission is a considered judgment the value 
of which is recognized only because made by 
an agency which is expected to have a cer- 
tain amount of prescience in this area by 
reason of its preoccupation with the study 
of the effects of import competition on do- 
mestic industries. 


That is what the Commissioners told 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
im 1958, in the 85th Congress. That 
‘quotation is taken directly from the 
hearings held at that time by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, in 
part 1, page 245. 

It is obvious, Mr. President, in view of 
this description by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, that no one can seriously suppose 
the peril-point findings to be made with 
precision. They are forecasts, but highly 
informed forecasts by the agency most 
‘qualified to make such forecasts. 

I would go further, and say that the 
only agency qualified to make such fore- 
casts is the agency established especially 
with the knowledge, equipment, experi- 


administration that the peril-point find- 
ings are not always precise is beside the 
point. It begs the question. The issue 
Do we want the President to have 


ing my amendment and not having it. 
one hand, we would fortify the 
expert advice; on the 
President would be free 
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Congress his reason for doing so. 
The amendment would not hamstring 
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the President. He could violate the 
peril point if he came to the Congress 
and explained why he was doing so. 

In the recent Dillon round of negotia- 
tions, President Kennedy cut many du- 
ties more deeply than the Commission’s 
peril-point findings forecast could safely 
be done. So the existence of the find- 
ings would not tie the President’s hands, 
as is asserted by the opponents of the 
amendment. The findings are designed 
to help him do a better job with precise 
information and expert advice. 

Let it be clear, too, that the bill, either 
before or after the Committee amend- 
ments to section 221, would not save 
any of the Tariff Commission's time, nor 
result in any more expeditious proce- 
dure, 

I have read all the things they are 
supposed to do. On the contrary, the 
Commission in a memorandum submit- 
ted to the Ways and Means Committee 
said: 

Section 221 of the bill does not call for 
the fixing of specific peril point rates but 
calls for judgments and evaluations based 
on specified criteria which, in the view of 
the Commission, would impose a much 
greater burden than that imposed by the 
existing peril point provision. 


That statement is found in the tran- 
script of hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee, Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, part 2, page 1004. 

The Commission did not testify to 
this. The Commission prepared a mem- 
orandum, As I pointed out previously, 
the Commission has not been heard 
either before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means or the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. This strikes me as 
Strange, because that is the most ex- 
pert body in connection with this whole 
problem. For some reason, unknown to 
me, the Commission has not been heard. 
I do not say that critically of either 
committee, but it is surprising to me that 
the Tariff Commission was not called 
upon to testify before either of the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I gladly yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I commend the very 
distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut for presenting the amendment to 
reinstate the peril-point procedure. The 
peril-point determination and procedure 
is one which should be very helpful to 
the President. 

The Tariff Commission has been in 
existence since the early part of this 
century, I believe about 1916. The Tar- 
iff Commission has the staff, the equip- 
ment, and the know-how to make an ap- 
praisal of the American economy and 
the effect of imports and exports. 

Under the existing peril-point pro- 
cedure, the Tariff Commission studies 
an item and then advises the President 
how far he can safely go in lowering the 
tariff. I call attention of Senators to 
the fact that the peril-point finding is 
never made public. It can never be used 
to embarrass the President. Our own 
people do not have it. Those who ave ne- 
p : for the foreign country do not 

ave it. 
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The best equipped agency in the U.S. 
Government to advise the President at 
what point it would be dangerous to go 
further provides the information. 

We would not be hamstringing the 
President. 

I think this proposal has a wider ap- 
plication, too. Our trade agreement 
program heretofore has been a program 
to expand business, to create more jobs, 
and at the same time not to hurt any- 
body. If we should abandon the peril- 
point principle and set up first aid sta- 
tions along the way for industries which 
are hurt, by way of loans to business and 
by way of special unemployment com- 
pensation to workers who might lose 
their jobs because of imports, what we 
really would be doing would be abandon- 
ing the trade agreements program prin- 
ciple, which is not to hurt the American 
economy; is that not correct? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. The “no injury” policy in con- 
nection with the trade agreements pro- 
gram goes back to the very first day it 
became law. It was a part of the phi- 
losophy of then Secretary Hull. It was 
part of the policy of then President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was adopted 
and followed by the Truman adminis- 
tration and by the administration of 
President Eisenhower. 

The Senator has made an important 
point. The bill would establish a brand- 
new policy, which would be to scrap the 
so-called no-injury policy and to rec- 
ognize, in the heart of the bill, that the 
program would cause much disemploy- 
ment of American workers. Under title 
It of the bill there would be set up a 
so-called adjustment assistance program 
to offer loans to the companies badly 
hurt—perhaps even put out of busi- 
ness—by excessive imports, and a dole 
to American workers through an oppor- 
tunity to take a retraining program, 
which would be very difficult for men 
to do after they attain the age of 45 or 
50 years. I am sure the Senator and I 
would not wish to accept a retraining 
program. 

In my State I know that this is one 
of the things about which the workers 
are very apprehensive. 

There is also a provision that if there 
is no place in the home State where the 
men who have had retraining can use 
their new skills, the Government will 
pay their expenses to South Dakota or 
some other State, to begin life all over 
again at the age of 45 or 50 years. 

I think that is one of the most cruel 
provisions I have ever seen in a piece of 
proposed legislation, because it recog- 
nizes the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment contemplates, deliberately disem- 
ployment of American workers and the 
setting up, as the Senator says, of first 
aid stations and hospitals to take care 
of those seriously injured. 

The Senator has made a very impor- 
tant contribution to this debate, very 
early in the debate, by pointing out these 
facets of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. Is 
it not also true that if a decision can be 
made by the negotiator to injure a do- 
mestic industry, that same decision 
assists a foreign industry? So it trans- 
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fers jobs from one place to another. If 
that is not a managed economy by Gov- 
ernment decision, how would one be 
created? 

Mr. BUSH. I agree with the Senator. 
If the President avails himself of the 
powers that he seems so eager to possess 
and which are accorded him under the 
House bill and even under the Senate 
version as modified, I believe that we can 
expect to see our already serious un- 
employment situation, which is one of 
the great worries of this administration 
and one of the great worries of the Con- 
gress, become more serious because of 
the workers who will be deliberately dis- 
employed by the action of the Federal 
Government in making trade agree- 
ments that will cause serious injury. I 
think that is the principal issue involved 
in the bill. The Senator has asked, Are 
we going to depart from a no-injury 
policy, which has been the basic policy 
in connection with the Trade Agree- 
ments Act since its inception, or are we 
going to adopt a new policy which pro- 
vides that, in order to make trade agree- 
ments and presumably to increase our 
exports—whether or not it would really 
do so is a question we shall have to get 
into a little later—we would have to dis- 
employ perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of American workers. 

That is my basic reservation about the 
whole bill. I am glad to make clear that 
heretofore, from time to time, when it 
has come to the Senate floor, I have sup- 
ported the Trade Agreements Act. I was 
a member of the Randall Commission in 
1953 and 1954, which reviewed the whole 
question of our foreign economic policy 
and the Trade Agreements Act. So I 
am no stranger to the issue. I am one 
who, I think, has taken and wants to 
take a so-called liberal attitude toward 
foreign trade. I want to see our exports 
increased, I want to see the people of 
our country have the benefit of improved 
trade agreements which will give us a 
wider variety of imports and have the 
effect of keeping prices in line in this 
country to some extent. All of that I 
believe in very much. But I do not be- 
lieve in a proposal that would give the 
President the authority deliberately to 
vacate the no-injury policy, which has 
been the historic policy, and substitute 
for it economic hospitals and first aid 
stations, as the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis] has said, to repair the dam- 
age. We do not know just how far he 
will go with the program. But I do not 
believe we should sit here and take action 
which would surely increase substan- 
tially the unemployment problem in the 
United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator has been 
very generous in yielding. I wish to 
make one further observation. 

Mr. BUSH. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator. No Senator has been 
more devoted to finding the truth on this 
subject. The Senator from Nebraska is 
a member of the Finance Committee. 
He has taken a leading part in the con- 
sideration of the measure, and over the 
years has acquired much more knowl- 
edge about this subject than most Mem- 
bers of the Senate possess. So I am 
grateful to the Senator today for the re- 
marks he has made and is making in 
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connection with the measure. I hope 
that all Senators will have an opportu- 
nity to read his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 
I think he is overly generous. It has been 
my privilege to serve in the Congress for 
24 years. During that time I have never 
seen a bill presented to the Congress 
that openly admitted that one of its ob- 
jectives was to close businesses and 
create unemployment. I would like to 
have the proponents of the bill cite one 
instance in the history of the Republic 
in which a proposal of any kind was 
presented with the announced objective 
of closing factories, production plants, 
and distributing plants and the ending 
of jobs held by American citizens. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina, who is a 
cosponsor of the pending amendment, 
and, incidentally, of other amendments 
which will be called up. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the able senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busx] for his 
persistence and farsightedness in advo- 
cating certain amendments to the trade 
expansion bill of 1962. It was my pleas- 
ure to join with him in cosponsoring a se- 
ries of 37 amendments to this bill which 
were designed to provide the President 
with definite congressional guidelines in 
the administration of the far-reaching 
powers granted to him by this measure. 

The particular amendment, which was 
one of the 37, and is presently under con- 
sideration would incorporate the existing 
peril-point procedure into the provi- 
sions of H.R. 11970. I believe that this 
is a vital addition to this bill if we are to 
avoid the unnecessary sacrifice of many 
of our domestic industries. I believe 
that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] is mak- 
ing that point very clearly. The peril- 
point concept was implicit in the policy 
enunciated by the President at the time 
of the initiation of the trade agreements 
program in 1934. This concept was one 
which arose out of necessity and ex- 
perience and was by no means a last 
minute congressional thought to hamper 
our trade negotiators. In fact, the peril- 
point procedure existed only through 
practice until it was enacted into law by 
Congress in 1948. It has existed in our 
law, with certain amendments, con- 
tinuously since 1951. 

The peril-point policy is designed to 
avoid trade commitments that may be 
seriously injurious to domestic industries. 
Under the terms of the bill as it was 
reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee the President is directed to fur- 
nish the Tariff Commission with lists of 
articles which may be considered for 
modification or continuance of U.S. 
duties or other import restrictions, or 
continuance of U.S. duty-free or excise 
treatment. The Tariff Commission is 
directed to advise the President with re- 
spect to each article as to the probable 
economic affect of modifications of duties 
or other import restrictions on industries 
producing like or directly competitive 
articles. Even though the Senate Fi- 
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nance Committee did add an amend- 
ment to the bill specifying the criteria 
which must be considered by the Tariff 
Commission in its study, this section 
still falls far short of the present peril- 
point procedure. I believe that the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would agree with 
that statement. 

Mr. BUSH. I certainly do. 

Mr. THURMOND. The amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Bush] would direct the 
Tariff Commission to determine the ex- 
tent to which the duties could be re- 
duced on each such article without 
causing or threatening serious injury to 
the domestic industry.producing like or 
directly competitive articles. 

Mr. President, I believe it is essential 
that the Tariff Commission be directed 
to make this determination as to the 
limit below which duties should not be 
reduced. This finding by the Tariff 
Commission would no doubt be valuable 
information to the President in the con- 
duct of trade negotiations with other 
countries. Iam happy to lend my whole- 
hearted support to this amendment and 
urge that the Senate incorporate it into 
the provisions of H.R. 11970. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the able Senator, 
my good friend from South Carolina, for 
his very pointed remarks. I certainly 
agree with what the Senator has said. 
I am sure the Senator will agree with 
me that it is important that we stick to 
the “no injury” policy, for many reasons. 
One is that in manufacturing, for in- 
stance, as of last year—and I do not be- 
lieve the situation has changed very 
much since then—the average wage rate 
in the Common Market countries was 
approximately 55 to 60 cents an hour. 
Some were below 55 cents and some were 
a little more than 55 cents. However 
the average for factory workers was 
of that order. At the same time, in 
the United States, it was $2.29 an 
hour. In Japan, it was 28 cents an hour, 
including fringe benefits. That is a tre- 
mendous wage differential. 

In spite of that, there are many items 
in connection with which we have ex- 
pertise or special know-how, and special 
mass production procedures, which ac- 
tually enable us to compete with Com- 
mon Market countries. However, those 
countries are rapidly modernizing and 
renovating their plants. I am told by 
American manufacturers who have 
toured those countries, that in many in- 
stances they have caught up with us 
and have even exceeded us in some in- 
stances in the means of production, in 
the expertness of preduction, and in the 
reduction of costs. 

Therefore, it is necessary, if we are to 
make agreements with the modernized 
Common Market, with the revitalized na- 
tions of Europe, that in making agree- 
ments the President take into account 
some point below which he should not go 
in reducing duties, lest he cause serious 
injury to American workers and Ameri- 
can firms because of the very wide cost 
differential. 

Many agencies have studied this prob- 
lem, among them the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. It has shown 
that there is no question that the differ- 
ence in labor cost is a very important 
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factor in connection with our ability to 
compete on any manufactured item. 

Therefore, we want to have the Presi- 
dent recognize the fact that we have 
certain disadvantages insofar as costs 
are concerned, and that we wish him, in 
making trade agreements, to be fortified 
with precise information prepared by 
experts, who would tell him how far he 
could go without causing serious injury. 
If he wished to violate the so-called peril 
point or to exceed it, some special rea- 
son—he has done it in the past and he 
may have good reason to do it again—at 
least he would know, when he went into 
negotiations, where the line was beyond 
which he could not go without causing 
serious injury. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. The distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut is eminently 
correct. The peril-point procedure is 
merely a safety device prior to an agree- 
ment, just as the escape clause is a safety 
device after an agreement. Several 
Presidents have used the peril-point 
procedure, and it has been valuable, and 
of great assistance to them. Although it 
was put into practice first by administra- 
tive action, Congress thought so highly 
of it that it was adopted into law. It has 
served a very useful purpose. I again 
commend the Senator from Connecticut 
for his position on the magnificent pres- 
entation he is making today on this 
subject. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does the Senator 
from Connecticut know of any case in 
the past when the existence of the peril- 
point restriction has seriously impaired 
the power of any previous President in 
any negotiations acting under his au- 
thority to develop the necessary trade 
relationship? 

Mr. BUSH. I have watched this situa- 
tion very carefully, certainly for the past 
10 years, and I have attended a meeting 
of GATT as a senatorial observer. I 
agree that there has never been any 
question raised regarding the usefulness 
of the peril-point procedure, and there 
has never been any criticism of it. In 
fact, it has been a useful and valuable 
tool. The President has on occasion vio- 
lated it. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Under our proposed 
amendment, of which the Senator from 
Utah is a cosponsor, the President could 
violate it again if he explained to Con- 
gress why he did so. Perhaps that ex- 
planation would be well received in Con- 
gress. All we say is that he should have 
that information on the peril point, the 
point beyond which he should not go 
without causing serious injury. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
value of the peril-point provision lies 
in the fact that it is a warning, a guide- 
line. The present President of the 
United States has made wide use of 
guidelines in wage negotiations. This 
is a guideline in tariff negotiations. It 
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seems to me that a President who at- 
tempts to fly blind without peril-point 
information will inevitably run into 
trouble. It may be necessary in the 
future to renegotiate, painfully, some 
agreement he may have made if he does 
not have the knowledge and warning 
that the peril-point process provides for. 

Mr. BUSH. I agree with the Senator. 
I thank him for his observation. He is 
absolutely correct. I will proceed with 
the discussion of the amendment, and 
I shall conclude rather promptly. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I have called up on behalf of myself and 
a number of other Senators, dealing with 
the peril point, merely requires the 
Tariff Commission to do the job in fu- 
ture trade-agreement preparations that 
it has done for the past 11 years; namely, 
indicate to the President the extent to 
which the duty or other customs treat- 
ment on each article scheduled for 
negotiation can be changed without, in 
the Commission's judgment, resulting in 
an increase in imports so large as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to any 
domestic industry, segment of agricul- 
ture, or workers. In describing the task 
to be performed by the Commission in 
this respect, the amendment uses the 
language of existing law. 

We are not asking for any innova- 
tion. We are asking for the restoration 
of existing law. The amendment would 
do two things: It would require the Com- 
mission to make peril-point findings, and 
it would require the President to explain 
to Congress his reason for doing so if 
he goes beyond the peril point with re- 
spect to any article. 

I would like to repeat that, because it 
is so important. That is the heart of 
the amendment. It would require the 
Commission to make peril-point find- 
ings, and it would require the President 
to explain to Congress his reason for do- 
ing so if it goes beyond the peril point on 
any article. That is the heart of the 
amendment. I do not see how this 
would in any way hamstring the Presi- 
dent or any agent who may go out to 
make a trade agreement on behalf of 
the President and the United States. 

In conclusion, on the question of the 
peril point, the President himself as- 
sured all of us that peril points would 
be a part of his trade program. In his 
state of the Union message he said: 

We are not neglecting the safeguards 
provided by peril points. 


This is the President of the United 
States speaking in his state of the Unior 
message. 

The President said: 

We are not neglecting the safeguards pro- 
vided by peril points. 


Apparently Mr. Ball, the Under Sec- 
retary of State, or someone else in the 
official family has since overruled the 
President’s own preference as stated at 
that time. Ours is the responsibility to 
decide the policy; ours the duty to set the 
standards for use by the President of 
the power we delegate to him. 

The peril-point findings have been a 
key part of that policy and those stand- 
ards for more than a decade. No good 
reason has been given for abandoning 
them. They have worked well. Let us 
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retain them. The bill gives the Presi- 
dent more power than any other Ameri- 
can President has been entrusted with 
by Congress. At the very least, let us 
require the President to proceed with as 
sharp a set of tools and as good a set 
of safeguards as his predecessors have 
been provided with and required to use. 

Mr. President, that concludes my re- 
marks for the present in connection with 
this amendment. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendments offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH], on behalf of him- 
self and a number of other Senators, in- 
cluding myself. The purpose of the 
amendments is to reestablish the peril- 
point provisions of the trade-agreements 
program. 

Mr. President, I make no criticism be- 
cause of the fact that only a few Sena- 
tors can be present in the Chamber to 
hear this presentation. Yesterday I 
noted that 10 Senate committees were 
scheduled to meet at 10 a.m., and the 
Senate itself met at 10 a.m. It is obvi- 
ous that if the average number of Sen- 
ators in attendance at each committee 
meeting was 15, it would have been im- 
possible to have any Senators present ir 
the Senate Chamber. This situation 
makes quite difficult the legislative pro- 
cedure in the Senate Chamber during 
the closing days of this session. 

It is my belief that abandonment of 
the peril-point procedures is so serious 
that we should record in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp that a major change of 
policy is being made. 

Heretofore the President has been em- 
powered to negotiate with foreign coun- 
tries and lower tariffs by 50 percent. 
Under the pending bill he can go beyond 
50 percent. On a long list of articles, 
he can wipe them out. 

Heretofore guidelines have been pro- 
vided. The Tariff Commission is an 
agency established to study this one 
problem and nothing else. It studies 
tariffs, imports, exports, import fees, 
licenses, embargoes, and all such sub- 
jects. The wealth of information that 
the Tariff Commission has is an asset to 
this Government. 

In the past, before a President began 
negotiating, the Tariff Commission de- 
livered to him studies about the eco- 
nomics of the particular commodity 
under consideration, and designated a 
point beyond which any lessening of the 
protection to our country would create 
a peril. The administration bill before 
us asks that that protection be wiped 
out. It is true that the Tariff Commis- 
sion is still empowered to study, but, 
insofar as relates to the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s making a determination to be help- 
ful to the President, the bill before us, 
as reported by the committee, would 
eliminate that provision. 
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Such a procedure will not help the 
President. Why, then, is it being pro- 
posed? It is being proposed because we 
are asked in this trade agreement pro- 
gram to make a major change in pol- 
icy. The record will show that when the 
present trade agreement program was 
inaugurated, back in the days of Cordell 
Hull, it was said, “Here is something to 
put America to work. We are going to 
stimulate foreign trade and make jobs 
and improve business in this country.” 

The proponents of the program fell 
short of their goal, but at least that was 
their objective; and a phrase has been 
used down through the years, the “no 
hurt policy.” The procedure that Amer- 
ica would lessen her trade barriers to 
encourage trade up to the point of not 
hurting anyone was a sound procedure. 
The bill before us says, in substance, “We 
are going to hurt people. We are going 
to cause unemployment. We are going 
to close factories and other business. We 
are going to lessen the farmer’s market. 
In so doing we are going to pay some un- 
employment compensation over and 
above what other unemployed persons 
receive.” 

The bill also provides for special loans 
to businesses that are “put on the rocks” 
by reason of the trade program. So, 
coupled with that concept of a determi- 
nation to hurt America, we are asked to 
take the peril-point guideline away from 
the President. 

Such a proposal does not make sense. 
The peril-point guideline has been fol- 
lowed by many Presidents. The peril 
point, as we know it in the statute, came 
into being under President Truman. It 
was created by the Congress. However, 
back in the days of Franklin Roosevelt, 
there was an announced policy that the 
powers to negotiate would not be used to 
hurt American business and employment. 
As the program progressed, that policy 
was formalized into a statute, and the 
peril-point procedure was established. 

Under President Truman, the peril 
point was either never pierced or seldom 
pierced. His negotiators, when they 
were confidentially advised by the Tariff 
Commission that here was a point of 
danger of peril beyond which they should 
not go, observed it. 

Under the 8 years of President Eisen- 
hower, he observed the peril point, which 
the President is not required to do. It 
is my understanding that on two or 
three occasions President Eisenhower, 
for some good reason, went beyond the 
point of peril as designated by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Under the present administration the 
peril point has been disregarded many 
times. I thought the calculation was 62 
times, but it has been reported that Presi- 
dent Kennedy has pierced the peril point 
nearly 70 times. 

Is not that all the more reason why 
the Congress should maintain the peril- 
point procedure in the law? I call at- 
tention to the fact that we are here as 
the representatives of sovereign States; 
and that we must protect certain rights 
of the States. We have certain obliga- 
tions, including the one to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall regulate foreign and domestic 
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commerce. The Constitution provides 
that Congress, and Congress alone, shall 
impose taxes, which include tariffs and 
import duties. The Founding Fathers 
were so concerned about this factor that 
they provided that all bills to impose 
taxes must originate in the House of 
Representatives, the body close to the 
American people and responsible to them 
by election every 2 years. In the pend- 
ing bill we delegate to the President 
power over a wide range of taxes. The 
least we can do is to retain in the law 
the established guidelines. 

I think it is important that we retain 
these guidelines in the law, so that it 
will be understood that tariffs and trade 
are economic matters and should be dealt 
with as such. We should not abandon all 
basic economics and basic law with the 
idea that somehow miracles can be per- 
formed in the field of diplomacy. 

I realize that there are those in the 
State Department who would like to have 
the power to go to representatives of 
foreign nations and to say, “You vote 
with us in the United Nations on a cer- 
tain issue, and we will buy z tons of a 
certain product from you.” 

Let us analyze that situation. In the 
first place, such action would violate the 
fundamental rule that a person cannot 
buy friendship. It would fiy in the face 
of the understanding that if a person 
does “buy” a friend, that friend does not 
stay “bought.” 

Another very serious thing is involved. 
Suppose other nations in the United Na- 
tions voted with the United States be- 
cause of principle. Would we ignore 
those nations? Would we not give to 
them trade benefits by which we 
“bought” the vote of the less principled 
leader? I think not. That would not 
work, It would not be good diplomacy. 
It would not be good trade legislation. 

In the past there have been a number 
of limits and guidelines in a trade agree- 
ment law, but even in that regard our 
trade program has not been free from 
criticism. The United States, by moving 
trade and tariffs into the diplomatic 
arena, has fought a losing battle. It has 
allowed foreign countries to impose many 
nontariff barriers such as quotas, em- 
bargoes, import licenses, unreasonable 
inspections, variable import fees, cur- 
rency manipulations, and other harass- 
ments. 

How have we gotten along in obtain- 
ing trade concessions? The result has 
not been very praiseworthy. We have 
negotiated away 80 percent of our bar- 
gaining power. Our tariffs are down 80 
percent from where they were when this 
program was initiated. 

The average duty on dutiable goods 
coming into the United States is 11 per- 
cent. That disregards the fact that 
about 40 percent of our imports come in 
duty free. Were we to take an across- 
the-board average, the average duty 
would be around 6 percent. 

Do Senators know what is the average 
tariff for other industrial nations? It 
is 14 percent. The United States is one 
of the low tariff countries of the world. 

I will cite some instances for the in- 
formation of Senators. 

When American manufacturers at- 
tempt to sell automobiles in Europe, the 
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tariff is 2244 percent. In addition, the 
value of the currency may be changed 
while the article is being shipped over- 
seas. There may be inspection fees. 

What is the tariff when a foreign man- 
ufacturer ships an automobile to Amer- 
ica? It is 6% percent. 

In the capital city of the great State 
which I have the honor to represent in 
part—Lincoln, Nebr.—a great amount of 
candy is made. More people are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of candy than 
in any other manufacturing enterprise 
there. What are the components of 
candy? They are agricultural products; 
sugar, milk, dried milk, butter, nuts, and 
so on. 

Do Senators know how much the tariff 
would amount to were we to ship candy 
to European countries? There would be 
a 30-percent tariff. We would be 
charged 30 percent to send our candy 
there; and some countries would not per- 
mit it to come in, because of a require- 
ment for import licenses. 

Some Senators may have visited stores 
in this city and seen on display more 
foreign candy than American candy. 
The tariff on candy which comes to the 
United States is 14 percent. That in- 
volves the use of agricultural products. 
It involves American labor. 

There are some other discriminations. 
The manufacturers of candy in foreign 
countries buy sugar much cheaper than 
our manufacturers can buy it, although 
sugar is the greatest bargain the house- 
wife has when she goes shopping. They 
buy their milk and butter free from the 
American support price system. This 
enables them to take over a considerable 
market in this country. 

(At this point Mr. PELL assumed the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a great 
deal has been said about agricultural 
products and the need to export them. 
I invite attention to the fact that the 
United States imports as great a vol- 
ume of agricultural products as it ex- 
ports. 

The proponents of this legislation have 
stated that one-sixth of our production 
goes to exports; that 1 acre out of 6 is 
used for foreign customers. That is true. 
But also one-sixth of our consumption 
of agricultural products is consumption 
of imported products. 

That is only half the story. We pay a 
subsidy to export our agricultural prod- 
ucts. How much was that last year? It 
was $1.9 billion, or substantially 40 per- 
cent of the value of the exports. 

Under the variable duties now in ef- 
fect within the Common Market coun- 
tries, the products of the American 
farmer face a tariff in the Common 
Market countries as of August 1, 1962, at 
least six times as high as the corre- 
sponding tariff on identical items im- 
ported from Common Market countries 
into the United States. 

I believe that trade can be mutually 
advantageous. I believe that we can en- 
ter into agreements with foreign coun- 
tries that will help people in this coun- 
try and will help the foreign countries. 
But trade is a two-way street. Did Sen- 
ators ever do business with someone who 
did not have enough sense to look out 
for his own interest, and then come away 
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from the bargaining table knowing that 
the other person was a fool? How much 
respect does that leave one of the bar- 
gainers? 

I say that the Common Market coun- 
tries of Europe expect the United States 
to protect its own industries. They will 
respect us if we do. They realize that 
this legislation will help our dollar bal- 
ances. They realize it will stop the drain 
of our gold. They realize that a strong 
economy here will maintain the value of 
the dollar. The members of the Euro- 
pean Common Market, as well as the 
whole free world, have everything to gain 
by a strong America. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, CURTIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. A mo- 
ment ago the able Senator said that we 
imported as much agricultural commod- 
ities as we exported. It is, in fact, true 
that we import more than we export. If 
it were not for our highly subsidized 
exports, we would be importing to a far 
greater extent than we are exporting. 

Does the Senator know of any agri- 
cultural nation in the world which has 
a great surplus of agricultural com- 
modities and permits sizable imports of 
that same commodity? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not. If a country 
did so, we could not respect them for it. 
The first step in securing peace among 
the nations of the world is to have them 
respect each other. Uncle Sam has sur- 
plus problems. He is spending billions of 
dollars to support agriculture. He then 
goes to the bargaining table and says, 
“We shall import more agricultural 
products. Who at that bargaining table 
would have faith in the stability of the 
United States under such a procedure? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I, like 
my good friend from Nebraska, believe 
that we must export if we wish to im- 
port. But the program has not been re- 
ciprocal, at least so far as agricultural 
commodities are concerned. Foreign 
countries have not been reducing their 
tariffs as we have been reducing them 
here. Furthermore, agriculture is one 
of the basic segments of our economy. 
About 40 percent of the entire purchas- 
ing power of the American economy is 
through agriculture. But agriculture 
does not have a representative on the 
Tariff Commission or anyone adjusting 
tariffs between foreign countries. So 
long as that is the case, I do not see how 
one representing a farm State could vote 
for a bill such as the one before the Sen- 
ate now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. Certainly not in its present form. 
One of its basic weaknessess would be 
cured by the adoption by the Senate, and 
the maintenance in the conference re- 
port, of the amendment now pending to 
restore the peril point procedure. That 
amendment would not rectify all the 
problems. However, it will continue to 
help. Its repeal will make the situation 
much worse. 
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Mr. President, lest I be misunderstood, 
let me say that I firmly believe that the 
European Common Market is a very de- 
sirable entity. It will lead to greater 
unity among the nations of Europe. It 
will elevate their economies and 
strengthen their political ties. It is a 
fortress against international commu- 
nism, and our national policy should be 
to encourage and cooperate with the 
Common Market. The bill presented by 
the committee will not, in my opinion, 
be mutually advantageous to the United 
States and the European nations. Both 
need the other. Whatever weakens the 
United States weakens Europe. 

What is the Common Market? The 
Common Market for Europe is carrying 
out the plan that was carried out by the 
Thirteen Original States when they 
formed the Union on this continent. At 
that time the Delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention abolished tariff and 
other trade barriers between the Thir- 
teen States and all States to be added. 
But they did not end there. They built 
a tariff wall around the Union of States. 
Did it work? It built the greatest nation 
on earth. 

Now, belatedly, Europe has created a 
Common Market. Their objective is 
gradually to eliminate all barriers be- 
tween the countries making up the Com- 
mon Market. But they do not end 
there. They have their trade barriers 
around their entire common territory. 
It will make them strong. It will lead 
to political unity. It will lead to an eco- 
nomic strength that will cause fear in 
the Kremlin. We should encourage 
them. We should cooperate with them. 
We should go to the conference table, 
not as saps thinking that we can buy 
our way out and that wise guys in gov- 
ernment can close factories, create un- 
employment, and somehow it would do 
a great deal of overall good. We should 
go to the conference table with the Eu- 
ropean Common Market respecting 
them, protecting our own people, and, 
starting from that premise, work out 
trade arrangements that will help both 
nations. 

I remind Senators that America has 
always encouraged imports. Forty-seven 
percent of our imports have no tariff. 
There is no tariff on coffee, bananas, and 
a long list of commodities. The South 
American countries impose an export fee 
on coffee. But we encourage free trade 
in it because, up until the admission of 
Hawaii, it was not competitive with any 
of the American States and it was to the 
advantage of all to encourage trade. 

Mr. President, the bill, if enacted by 
the Congress in the form in which it is 
now, would add to the confusion, the 
lack of confidence, and the stalemate in 
the country. 

Does any Senator know any business- 
man or anyone else who really believes 
the United States is on the move? They 
might so believe if Washington would 
close up shop for a few months. But tax 
philosophy, trade programs, and other 
important pronouncements emanating 
from the administration all end up in 
confusion, indecision, loss of prestige at 
home and abroad, and a weakening of 
our country. It is a defeatist attitude. 
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The philosophy of the bill is, “Oh, yes, 
jobs would be lost. But we would give 
the individual some unemployment com- 
pensation.” Why can we not have a bill 
that would create jobs, so that America 
may grow and prosper, and we can end 
the terrific unemployment now existing 
in our country? The bill admits that we 
would add to the unemployment prob- 
lem. 

It ought not to be passed in its pres- 
ent form. One of the most important 
things to do is to adopt the so-called 
Bush amendment, to restore the peril 
point. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
cluded in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, brief quotations from the 
hearings which were conducted by the 
Committee on Finance. These quota- 
tions are from testimony given by wit- 
nesses who favor the amendment now 
pending, to reinstate the peril-point 
provisions of existing law. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sidney Zagri, legislative counsel of the 
Teamsters Union: “The proposed bill is de- 
signed to scrap, to emasculate, both of these 
basic provisions of the peril-point procedure 
and the basic provisions of the escape-clause 
procedure. 

“In the peril-point procedure the pro- 
posed bill no longer requires that the Tariff 
Commission make basic findings but simply 
requires that it advise the President with 
reference to the effect it may have on the 
overall industry, not the particular segment 
of the industry that may be involved. 

“Secondly, under the peril-point procedure 
as it is proposed there must be a recommen- 
dation that the injury would be due to the 
sole impact of the concessions sought. 

“Now, we propose to return to the original 
peril-point procedure which has served us 
in good stead, as recently as the recent GATT 
negotiations.” 

Homer Brinkley, executive vice president, 
National Council of Farm Cooperatives: “Any 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
should includes the following: (a) Reten- 
tion of the peril-point principle, the deter- 
mination of peril points to be made by the 
Tariff Commission, and their observance 
made mandatory upon the executive 
branches.” 

Robert A. Hornby, president, California 
State Chamber of Commerce: “Effective peril 
point and escape-clause mechanisms must be 
implemented when required. It seems evi- 
dent that the peril-point concept in the bill 
needs considerable strengthening.” 

Douglas S. Steinberg, president, National 
Confectioners Association: “In 1962 President 
Kennedy has violated 62 peril points. He has 
approved the lowering of our import duties 
in 62 instances to levels below which the 
Tariff Commission has found reduction would 
cause or threaten serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry * * *. We urge the com- 
mittee to retain the existing peril-point pro- 
cedure except that we believe it should be 
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strengthened so that the President will be 
required to abide by Tariff Commission peril- 
point findings and not permit him to dis- 
regard such findings by merely reporting his 
already accomplished violations of 
points to this committee and the Ways and 
Means Committee.” 

C. R. Morris, of the American Manufac- 
turers of Barley Malt: 


“THE INDUSTRY FAVORS THE RETENTION OF 
THE PERIL POINT 


“H.R. 11970 provides for hearings before 
the Tariff Commission on any item upon 
which it is proposed to reduce duties. How- 
ever, the bill does not in any way provide for 
the Commission's judgment as to what rate 
would safely protect an industry from serlous 
injury nor for congressional review of any 
rate reduced by the President below that 
found by the Tariff Commission. In 1951 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act, as 
amended, provides for this clear-cut action 
by the Commission and we have been the 
beneficiaries of this provision.” 

Carl A. Gerstacker, president, Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
representing 78 companies: “Accordingly, we 
urge that the provisions of section 3 of the 
Trade Agreement Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, be reenacted in H.R. 11970 and sec- 
tion 221 be deleted.” 

Thomas H. Morris, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of Mirror Manufacturers: 
“Strengthen the peril-point provision of ex- 
isting law. While the import duty on mirrors 
measuring more than 144 square inches has 
been reduced from 45 percent ad valorem to 
an average 20 percent ad valorem rate at the 
present time, the peril-point procedure has 
been of value in preventing duty reductions 
below this level. 

“We have been able to convince the Tariff 
Commission that a reduction in the current 
rate of import duty on mirrors would cause 
serious injury to the domestic industry and 
even though the President has violated peril- 
point recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission in the case of some industries, such 
has not occurred in the case of the mirror 
industry.” 

Julian D. Conover, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Mining Congress: “Our 
economy requires that adequate supplies of 
metals and minerals be available at reason- 
able prices. 

“Adequate import duties, properly ap- 
plied, are necessary to maintain certain im- 
portant segments of the domestic mining in- 
dustry. Where duties are required as to any 
metal or mineral, we recommend that such 
duties be imposed or increased automatical- 
ly when the price falls below a prescribed 
peril point and be removed or reduced when 
a prescribed price is reached or exceeded.” 

Walter A. Stilley, representing the hard- 
wood plywood and veneer manufacturers, 
employing 35,000 workers, with an annual 
payroll of $125 million. The 1961 imports 
were 55 percent of the domestic sales. Mr. 
Stilley said: “We believe the congressional 
proponents of the bill either were so deeply 
prejudiced in favor of the bill or were so mis- 
led or misinformed that they, in turn, mis- 
led the inquiring Congressmen. 

“It is regrettable that there was not full 
understanding of the effects of this bill in 
the House. 

“H.R. 11970 purports to provide a peril- 
point provision but this provision is wholly 
ineffective as it places no restraint what- 
soever on the President making tariff con- 
cessions, 

“Under the bill the President supplies the 
Tariff Commission with a list, for advice 
only. He may go ahead with tariff reduc- 
tions after 6 months, regardless of a find- 
ing of injury by the Tariff Commission. The 
Tariff Commission is with render- 
ing to the President advice of the economic 
effect of a tariff reduction. 
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“There is no restraint on the President's 
action and not even provision for publica- 
tion of a Commission report.” 

Tyre Taylor, general counsel, Southern 
States Industrial Council: “Inclusion in 
whatever legislation is adopted of adequate 
provisions for the protection of individual 
American industries from injury due to in- 
discriminate imports. 

“These relief provisions should be precise, 
self-enforcing and should not be left to the 
discretion of the President or anyone except 
Congress.” 

Harold T. Toor, treasurer of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association; represent- 
ing the New England Shoe & Leather Asso- 
ciation; and the St. Louis Manufacturers 
Association, who stated that 16,000 American 
jobs were lost through 1961 shoe imports. He 
said: “We also recommend that the Tariff 
Commission should, under section 211 of the 
proposed bill, after holding hearings, be di- 
rected to report to the President in advance 
of negotiation the level of duty or import 
restriction on any article or articles below 
which domestic producers of such article 
would suffer serious injury from importation. 
The President should inform Congress where 
reductions are made in tariff duties or re- 
strictions below such levels.” 

Hans Rie, president of the Hat Institute, 
who stated that the 1955 domestic produc- 
tion was 1 million dozen, and that the 1961 
production was 672,000 dozen. He said: 
“Insert true peril point provisions to estab- 
lish bench marks of probably injury for the 
administration to measure concessions pro- 
posed to other countries and to require the 
President to announce when he has exceeded 
these peril points.” 

James H. Casey, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Glove Manufacturers, 
Inc. The year 1961 was the highest year of 
imports in the last 25 years. Italy, France, 
and Germany supply 75 percent of women’s 
gloves on the domestic market. He said: 
“The peril point determination should be 
carefully spelled out and not presented as a 
recommendation, but as a positive finding, 
below which no consideration could be given. 
Much time, effort, and study is given to this 
work, and to permit any individual to alter 
it is granting him extraordinary power.” 

R. C. Cobourn, of the American Fine China 
Guild, Inc. The domestic production in 1950 
was 860,000 dozen; in 1960, it was 450,000 
dozen. The duties have been cut in two in 
the last 30 years. He said: “The weakening 
of peril point and escape clause provisions 
for the purpose of freeing the hands of pro- 
gram administrators to negotiate and bar- 
gain out of existence whole industrial enter- 
prises is not in keeping with democratic 
processes.” 

George M. Parker, president, American 
Flint Glass Workers Union of North Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO; 19 of 44 plants were closed 
between 1950 and 1960; the number of em- 
ployees in 1950 were 10,000; in 1961, there 
were 4,900. He said: “We do not believe the 
conscience of America should permit this 
problem to be swept under the rug by giv- 
ing these men a little more ‘rocking chair 
money.’ What we want, and need, is full 
time employment and economy building 
obs 


“In America we have a whole body of so- 
cial legislation, financed in great measure 
by the employer, which is designed to assure 
American working people of a decent and 
ever-rising standard of living. The Ameri- 
can economy is built upon this rock. We 
are now, and always should be, our own 
best customer. 

oa e „ o * 

We are a specific industry condemned to 
ultimate extinction by the across-the-board 
tariff reductions made possible by HR. 
11970. Unless more effective and positive 
escape clause mechanisms are inserted in 
the legislation, unless the products of Amer- 
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ican craftsmen are given reasonable protec- 
tion against low-wage imperts, H.R. 11970 
will ultimately destroy the industry which 
first nourished our Founding Fathers.“ 

C. Frank Dale, sixth vice president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Operative Potters: 
“This bill comes as a shock to those of us 
who are familiar with the long line of prom- 
ises and -ssurances given by President Roose- 
velt, Truman, and Eisenhower to the effect 
that the trade program was not to put indus- 
try out of business or cause serious injury. 

“These promises were supported by vari- 
ous Secretaries of State who served from 
1934 to 1960, beginning with Cordell Hull. 

* * * * * 

“Now, it is proposed to drop the peril point 
provision out of the law and to cut the 
heart out of the escape clause. This, I say, 
is a shocking proposal and should not pre- 
vail.” 

Burnham B. Holmes, appearing on behalf 
of the Rolled Zinc Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Their most severe competition comes 
from Yugoslavia. He said: 

“Secondly, we think it unwise to abandon 
the peril-point concept which, though 
fraught with difficulties and far from per- 
fect has been worked out by several Con- 
gresses and revised to more nearly fit the 
requirements, 

“Third, we pray that only will you pre- 
serve the peril point, but you make such 
peril points binding on the executive branch. 

* . * * . 

“Let me try to support our position with a 
few direct quotations, and I quote: ‘Sweep- 
ing changes in our foreign trade policies are 
not necessary’—I am quoting from a letter 
written to Gov, E. F. Hollings, August 31, 
1960. Second: ‘I supported the peril point 
and the escape clause, both of which are 
in the present Reciprocal Trade Act. I would 
not ask additional legislative action, how- 
ever, on reciprocal trade.’ This is from a 
TV broadcast, Portland, Maine, September 2, 
1960. Thirdly: ‘I believe we can protect our 
domestic industry within present laws, with 
Presidential leadership, with a knowledge of 
the problem, with effective workings between 
the President and the State Department and 
countries abroad, and with the provisions in 
present reciprocal trade laws if vigorously, 
effectively, and responsibly administered.’ 
(Address, New York City, October 12, 1960.) 

Gentlemen, all of these quotations are, to 
my best belief, accurate and quotations of 
talks by John F. Kennedy made while cam- 
paigning for the Presidency of the United 
States.” 

Eugene Stewart, counsel, Man-Made Fiber 
Producers Association, Inc. Because of the 
adverse trade balance between 1954 and 1960, 
305,000 jobs were lost. He said: “Why penal- 
ize the President? Why make him operate 
with economic blinders? We ask this com- 
mittee to restore to the President the blue- 
print for action represented by the peril- 
point findings.” 

T. C. Keeling, Jr., vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Chemicals and Dyestuffs Divi- 
sion, Koppers Co., Inc. He stated that the 
bill would wipe out the chemical industry’s 
favorable balance of trade presently existing. 
He said: “The bill offers no peril-point pro- 
cedure requiring that products, which would 
be hurt by unfair import competition, not 
be subject to tariff negotiation. The peril- 
point procedure would help to prevent US. 
industry being irreparably damaged in those 
eases where it could be foreseen beforehand 
that tariff reductions would put them in 
jeopardy.” 

Winthrop K. Coolidge, president, Chicago 
Copper & Chemical Co. The labor cost of 
European competitors is one-third that of 
the U.S. labor cost. He said: “If the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act must be renewed, we rec- 
ommend that (a) the peril-point clause 
should be stiffened to prohibit the breaching 
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of it. President Kennedy stated in his re- 
cent announcement of the results of the 
negotiations last year, that the negotiators 
had breached the peril point 60 or 70 times.” 

Clark L. Wilson, chairman, Emergency 
Lead-Zine Committee: “4. Under the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act, negotiations for 
tariff reductions are preceded by peril-point 
hearings before the Tariff Commission to 
determine whether tariff reductions are war- 
ranted and to establish peril points as lim- 
its of tariff reductions. These peril points 
have been an important deterrent to unwar- 
ranted comprehensive rate reduction and 
should not be weakened as proposed in H.R. 
11970. 

“We wish to state again that our industry 
does not fail to recognize the importance 
of world trade, and it is not opposed to the 
general goals that the administration wishes 
to attain. It is, however, unequivocally op- 
posed to the principle in the proposed legis- 
lation that would anticipate and accept the 
possibility of sacrifice of important natural 
resource industries in our Nation. We do not 
believe it is in the national interest for the 
brush to sweep so broadly.” 

Theodore E. Veltfort, managing director, 
Copper & Brass Research Association. 
The 1961 German wage rate of their com- 
petitor was 73 cents an hour. In the 
United States the wage rate is $2.60 an hour. 
He said: “H.R. 11970 would change all this. 
While H.R. 11970 provides for a Tariff Com- 
mission proceeding prior to negotiations for 
further reductions in our tariffs, the simi- 
larity to existing peril point proceedings 
stops there. Instead of finding a specific 
peril point, the Commission woula merely 
make a general inquiry ‘as to the probable 
economic effect’ of further tariff reductions. 

“If a proceeding before the Tariff Com- 
mission prior to our negotiation of a trade 
agreement is to mean something, the vague 
and loose standards now found in H.R. 11970 
should be changed to accord with the pres- 
ent law on peril point proceedings.” 

H. S. Potter, vice president of sales, Car- 
penter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., and chairman 
of the Tool and Fine Steel Industry Com- 
mittee. He stated that the fine steel im- 
ported from Austria was 53 percent under 
the US. price. He said: “It is also to be 
emphasized that the bill retains only the 
facade of the peril-point provision of existing 
law. Briefly, the Tariff Commission may not 
find any specific level of duty below which 
injury would be likely to occur but may only 
‘advise’ as to the ‘economic’ effect of reduc- 
tions or eliminations. Consequently, the 
President need not report that any recom- 
mendation or finding was rejected, and the 
economic conclusions of the Commission 
would not permit Commission analysis only 
of the effect on overall industry operations 
of proposed reductions, a particular detri- 
ment to tool and fine steel.” 

©. W. McMillan, executive vice president, 
American National Cattlemen’s Association: 
“We cannot agree with this view. Tariffs 
have been employed by nations for centuries 
to protect themselves from outside encroach- 
ments which are beyond their control— 
much in the same way, perhaps, as nations 
have used their armies to protect against in- 
vading physical forces. 

“Economic forces within the Nation, we 
believe, should have free play to arrive com- 
petitively at the balances set by supply and 
demand, and these balances should not be 
allowed to be overturned by outside forces 
to the detriment of our industries. 

“We believe that tariffs and other protec- 
tive devices are essential to the progress of 
our economy in cases where an industry, be- 
cause of products or services peculiar to 
our Nation’s needs, cannot be expected to 
meet foreign competition.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the Bush amendment, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote on 
the Bush amendment be taken at 2:15 


p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is withdrawn. 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 2015, H.R. 
12628. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12628) to provide additional funds under 
section 202(a) (4) of the Housing Act of 
1959, and to amend title V of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, in order to provide low- 
and moderate-cost housing, both urban 
and renewal, for the elderly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
bill was passed by the House on a yea- 
and-nay vote with only six votes in 
opposition. 

The bill was then considered by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and was reported without a dis- 
senting vote. 

The bill provides an additional author- 
ization of $100 million for housing for 
elderly persons under section 202 of the 
Housing Act. Also it provides for hous- 
ing for the elderly under the farm hous- 
ing program in an amount of $50 mil- 
lion for homeownership and $50 million 
in the direct loan program. This simply 
means provision of additional authoriza- 
tion for housing for the elderly in urban 
areas and brings into the housing pro- 
gram elderly persons in rural areas. 

Since Congress first enacted a pro- 
gram of housing for the elderly, it has 
proved to be one of the best and most 
popular programs. I believe that the 
almost unanimous support which the bill 
received on a yea-and-nay vote in the 
House is an eloquent testimonial to its 
demand, to its need, and to the recom- 
mendation which the Members of the 
House, who come from all sections of 
the country, gave it. 

SENATOR CARROLL SUPPORTS INCREASED DIRECT 
LOAN SENIOR CITIZENS HOUSING PROGRAM 
Mr. CARROLL subsequently said: Mr. 

President, the Nation’s population of 
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senior citizens 62 and over now number 
about 21 million and by 1980, less than 
18 short years away, will mount to a 
grand total of around 30 million. Over 
the years, our elderly citizens—our 
parents, dear relatives, and friends— 
have contributed to the development and 
emergence of the United States of Amer- 
ica as the leading nation in the world. 
As they enter the golden years of life 
they are our reservoir of knowledge and 
experience which are both invaluable 
and irreplaceable. We owe it to all of 
them to help assure that these later years 
are enjoyed with dignity, privacy, and 
independence. Further, we need their 
active and interested support in com- 
munity affairs, participating in all of 
our activities and helping to shape our 
country’s future as in the past. 

The increase in the authorization for 
direct loans which we enacted today will 
be of great help to our senior citizens. 
Housing for our elderly provides the 
base from which they can continue as 
contributing members of society and this 
legislation, providing for an additional 
authorization for the senior citizens 
housing program will finance the con- 
struction of about 10,000 additional hous- 
ing units. Although these would only 
add a small percentage of the vast num- 
ber of the homes needed by our older 
people—recently estimated at 5 mil- 
lion units by the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing for the Elderly—the program would 
permit sponsors to plan ahead in the 
knowledge that the Congress is prepared 
to assist in the development of these 
projects. 

In 1960, 158,000 residents or 9 percent 
of my State’s population were 65 years of 
age or over. Their numbers had in- 
creased by 36.8 percent during the pre- 
vious 10 years or a little faster than the 
national average of 34.7 percent. The 
increase in the number of elderly 65 and 
over in the past decade was exceeded only 
by the increase in the number of children 
between 5 and 14, and in sharp contrast, 
the total population of the Nation in- 
creased by but 18% percent. This rapid 
buildup of the number of older people 
poses a real social challenge to all of us 
and the manner in which we seek to as- 
sure their prime requirements in life will 
be a major determinant of how the rest 
of the world evaluates our image as a 
civilized society. 

We, in Colorado, can take great pride 
in the activity and interest in the hous- 
ing programs for senior citizens. We 
have, or will have, projects which re- 
ceive Federal assistance under each of 
the existing programs including public 
housing, the FHA mortgage insurance 
program, and the direct loan program. 
This widespread interest and activity in 
these special programs for senior citizens 
housing is a real credit to the leadership 
of President Kennedy and to the Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, Robert C. Weaver, and his 
Office of Housing for Senior Citizens, 
who have been focusing their attention 
on the housing needs of our elderly— 
sands which have been neglected all too 

ng. 

The direct loan program is certain to 
have a strong impact on the development 
of housing for our seniors in Colorado. I 
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am pleased to note that as of June 30, 
1962, 5 applications for a total of 377 
units were in process under this program. 
These projects would provide a wide 
choice of good housing for our elderly 
residents of Arvada, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Grand Junction, and Pueblo. 

Thus, it is evident that these programs 
are fulfilling a real need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I desire to 
support the recommendation of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama that the bill be 
passed. I know of no opposition to it on 
this side of the aisle. I do not believe 
there was any opposition to the bill in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
So I join with the Senator from Alabama 
in recommending the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 12628) was passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. BUSH. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote on 
the Bush amendments be held at 2:15 
p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roil. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING 
FILMS FOR THE DEAF 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask the 
Presiding Officer to lay before the Sen- 
ate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to S. 2511. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
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2511) to provide for the production and 
distribution of educational and training 
films for use by deaf persons, and for 
other purposes, which was, on page 2, 
strike out line 24 over through and in- 
cluding line 2 on page 3, and insert: 

(c) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$250,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$1,500,000”. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in para- 
graph (4) of section 1(b) of S. 2511 
it is intended that the word training 
should be broadly interpreted so that 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
be authorized to produce and to dis- 
tribute educational films for the educa- 
tion of the deaf as well as films which 
might be regarded as training films for 
particular jobs. 

This question was raised on the floor 
of the House, and as chairman of the 
subcommittee which held hearings on 
this legislation, I should like to bring it 
out as a matter of legislative intent 
during the Senate consideration of this 
bill. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRACTICES IN CONNECTION WITH 
PLACING OF MINOR CHILDREN 
FOR PERMANENT FREE CARE OR 
FOR ADOPTION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Senate may well congratulate itself 
upon the vision and wisdom reflected by 
its approval on yesterday of the bill 
(S. 654) to make unlawful certain prac- 
tices in connection with the placing of 
minor children for permanent free care 
or for adoption. 

It is to be hoped that the House will 
now follow our example, for there is a 
great need to curb the nefarious inter- 
state trafficking in babies that has been 
shown beyond dispute to exist in our 
Nation. 

The bill will close one of the biggest 
holes in our present crazy-quilt system 
of adoption laws, which permit unscru- 
pulous “baby brokers” to operate, en- 
courage irresponsible placements even 
where no profit motive exists, and wreck 
untold numbers of lives. 

If there is any field in which State laws 
should be uniform—and uniformly 
strong—this is it. Conscientious child- 
welfare workers are the first to admit 
that the adoption law of one State, no 
matter how strong, is handicapped by 
the absence of equally strong laws in 
other States. 
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Organizations are working for the es- 
tablishment of a nationwide Uniform 
Motor Vehicle Code. Congress has 
passed laws such as the Dyer Act and 
the Mann Act to control interstate auto- 
mobile theft and white slavery. 

All of this is commendable. Yet, we 
have not seen to it that our children are 
accorded the same consideration, the 
same protection, as a used car or a ma- 
ture woman. 

With Senate passage of S. 654, how- 
ever, we are on the way toward this 
goal. One section would outlaw inter- 
state baby selling. That is, it would be- 
come a Federal felony to ask for or 
receive compensation to place or arrange 
— place a child for adoption across State 

es. 

Another section would make it a felony 
to induce or arrange for a parent or 
prospective parent to cross State lines in 
order to make a compensated child place- 
ment. 

These prohibitions would not apply to 
the reimbursement of reasonable ex- 
penses of a licensed public or private 
child-care or adoption agency in a State 
in arranging an interstate placement. 
Nor would they apply to the interstate 
transportation of a natural mother by 
such agency or by a licensed or author- 
ized maternity home in connection with 
a child placement. 

In addition, the natural parents as well 
as the adoptive parents would be ex- 
cepted from the criminal sanctions im- 
posed in the bill. After all, these people 
are usually the victims and not the mov- 
ers of the interstate trafficking in babies 
and children against which this bill is 
aimed. 

The bill also would not affect those re- 
ceiving fees solely for bona fide legal 
services in obtaining an adoption decree, 
or for bona fide medical services rendered 
the mother and child. 

S. 654, in which the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], and I have 
joined as sponsors, is the outgrowth of 
an extended investigation which was 
begun by the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency a few years ago when I was 
privileged to be chairman. 

We held hearings in Miami, Chicago, 
and Washington. We heard nearly 100 
witnesses, many of whom were engaged 
in the interstate baby racket themselves. 

The subcommittee staff also inter- 
viewed more than 2,000 persons in all sec- 
tions of the country. Half of them were 
natural or adoptive parents who had 
dealt with “baby brokers.” 

The facts which we turned up estab- 
lished the existence of a large-scale in- 
terstate black market in child place- 
ments. An estimated $15 million or more 
was changing hands each year. The 
amount received per child ranged from 
$1,000 to $5,000. The traffic, we learned, 
was nationwide. 

Even the underworld had invaded the 
field. Known racketeers were soliciting 
unmarried mothers in an effort to secure 
their children for the baby black market. 

More than 70 percent of the States 
have laws regulating the admission of 
children for adoption and care. But even 
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in those States where baby selling is out- 
lawed, law enforcers told our subcom- 
mittee of their inability to control the 
intrastate traffic because of the large in- 
terstate traffic. 

S. 654 does not remove from the States 
their basic responsibility for dealing with 
adoption matters. Rather, it is directed 
at interstate situations which are beyond 
the reach and control of the States— 
mainly those in which the bartering of 
children is involved. 

It may be true generally, as it seems 
to be true in some States, that the sup- 
ply of children available for adoption is 
growing in proportion to the available 
number of adoptive parents. 

This could be only a temporary condi- 
tion. In any case, we ought to make it 
impossible—or at least, very risky—for 
even one “baby broker” to operate across 
State lines. 

S. 654 will encourage prospective adop- 
tive parents to adopt children more read- 
ily from authorized or licensed agencies 
and discourage them from dealing with 
those who are just out to make a fast 
buck. 

It will take time to educate more of 
the public to look to such agencies in 
adoption matters. But the result will be 
a happier one—greater protection for 
the child, the natural parents, and the 
adoptive parents. 


TOWNSITE LAWS APPLICABLE IN 
STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
consider its vote of yesterday by which 
S. 3160, the Alaska townsite bill, was 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
has before it an almost identical com- 
panion bill, H.R. 11266. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs be discharged from 
the further consideration of H.R. 11266 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11266) to amend the act of March 8, 
1922, as amended, to extend its provisions 
to the townsite laws applicable in the 
State of Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the language of S. 3160 as passed 
by the Senate yesterday be substituted 
for the language of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
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ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 
The amendment was ordered to be en- 
romed, and the bill to be read a third 
e. 
The bill (H.R. 11266) was read the 
third time and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of March 8, 1922 (42 Stat. 
415), as amended (75 Stat. 384; 48 U.S.C. 
376, 377, 377a), is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior may 
(a) sell under the provisions of section 2455 
of the Revised Statutes (43 U.S.C. 1171), as 
amended, or (b) make disposition under the 
following townsite laws, as amended: Sec- 
tions 2380 and 2381 of the Revised Statutes 
(48 U.S.C, 711, 712); section 11 of the Act of 
March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1009; 48 U.S.C. 355); 
Act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat, 629; 48 U.S.C. 
355a-355d); and Act of March 12, 1914 (38 
Stat, 305; 48 U.S.C. 301, 302, 303-308), of any 
lands in Alaska known to contain workable 
coal, oil or gas deposits, or that may be 
valuable for the coal, oil or gas contained 
therein, and which are otherwise subject to 
sale or disposition under said section 2455, 
as amended, or the sald townsite laws, as 
amended, upon the condition that the patent 
issued to the purchaser thereof shall con- 
tain the reservation required by section 2 of 
this Act.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 3160 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


EXTENSION OF TARIFF NEGOTIAT- 
ING AUTHORITY TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, rep- 
resenting 1,600,000 farm and ranch 
families in 49 States and Puerto Rico, 
has been actively interested in an ex- 
panded trade program and has been 
most helpful in drafting proposed legis- 
lation, because the organization is 
thoroughly familiar with the subject. 

U.S. farmers have a vital stake in 
expanding foreign trade. Last year we 
exported the production from more than 
60 million acres of cropland. Wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, soybeans, rice, tallow, 
and poultry are some of the products 
which U.S. farmers exported in substan- 
tial volume. Nevertheless, all farmers, 
whether they produce primarily for ex- 
port or for the domestic market, have 
an interest in maintaining and expand- 
ing farm exports. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a letter dated September 18, 
1962, which I have received from Charles 
B. Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN FARM BuREAU FEDERATION, 

Washington, D.C., September 18, 1962. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR CARLSON : Farm Bureau, rep- 
resenting 1,600,000 farm and ranch families 
in 49 States and Puerto Rico, believes that 
the tariff negotiating authority contained in 
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H.R. 11970, the Trade Expansion Act, is es- 
sential to American agriculture, 

The House of Representatives and the 
Senate Finance Committee have improved 
this bill in several respects. Of special sig- 
nificance is a major amendment recommend- 
ed by Farm Bureau and included in the bill 
as section 252. This provision directs the 
President to insist that other countries grant 
truly reciprocal concessions in return for U.S. 
concessions. For example, the European 
Economic Community is presently threaten- 
ing to impose so-called variable import fees 
on wheat, feed grains, rice, poultry, and 
fruits. Such fees could drastically restrict 
U.S. exports of these commodities which last 
year amounted to over $400 million. 

The substantial tariff bargaining author- 
ity contained in this bill, together with this 
firm directive from the Congress, could create 
an economic climate wherein expanded mar- 
kets for the products of U.S. agriculture and 
industry could be achieved. A committee 
amendment making the special representa- 
tive for trade negotiations the Chairman of 
the Interagency Trade Council also is a sig- 
nificant improvement in the bill. 

In addition, Farm Bureau recommended, 
and the bill presently contains important 
amendments in regard to the escape clause 
provisions. These amendments provide di- 
rect access to the Tariff Commission by any 
industry which is being threatened by in- 
creased imports; they are intended to assure 
such industry public hearings and prompt 
consideration based on the facts in each in- 
stance. 

We believe that the proper and vigorous 
implementation of these provisions can make 
a far greater contribution toward the sound 
administration of the foreign trade pro- 
gram than would the so-called adjustment 
assistance in the form of direct Federal aid. 
Therefore, Farm Bureau recommends that 
the bill be further amended by deleting the 
adjustment assistance provisions. 

Farm Bureau policy over the years has 
recognized the need for a sound US. foreign 
trade policy—a policy based on expanded, 
mutually advantageous trade. 

Expanded markets, expanded sources of 
supply, expanded opportunity can be the 
basis for a vital, growing U.S. economy and 
increased economic strength throughout the 
free world. Also, we sincerely believe that 
expanded U.S. agricultural exports can make 
a major contribution toward the solution of 
our balance-of-payments problem. 

U.S. farmers have a vital stake in ex- 
panding foreign trade. Last year we ex- 
ported the production from over 60 million 
acres of cropland. Wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
soybeans, rice, tallow, and poultry are some 
of the products which U.S. farmers exported 
in substantial volume. But all farmers, 
whether they produce primarily for export or 
for the domestic market, have an interest in 
maintaining and expanding farm exports. 
If world markets are decreased or lost, the 
land and other resources which have been 
used to produce for these markets will be 
utilized in the production of commodities for 
the domestic market, which in many Cases 
is already oversupplied. This would de- 
crease all farm prices and reduce the net in- 
comes of all farmers. 

Imports—as well as important 
to farmers. They can help alleviate the se- 
rious cost-price squeeze which farmers pres- 
ently are undergoing. 

With the deletion of the adjustment as- 
sistance provisions as recommended above, 
we believe the adoption of this legislation 
will make possible expanded mutually ad- 
vantageous world trade in the best interests 
of the U.S. economy and, indeed, of the whole 
free world. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. SHuman, 
President, 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, from 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
Ge por favorably the following nomina- 

ons: 

Glenn T. Seaborg, of California, to be 
the representative of the United States 
of America to the sixth session of the 
General Conference of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Henry DeWolf Smyth, of New Jersey; 
Robert E. Wilson, of Illinois; James T. 
Ramey, of Illinois; and Wiliam I. 
Cargo, of Florida, as alternate repre- 
sentatives. 

The sixth session of the General Con- 
ference of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency is commencing today in 
Vienna, Austria, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that these nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
ohjection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fea of the confirmation of the nomina- 

ons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
President will be immediately notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate resume the consideration 
of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11970) to promote the 
general welfare, foreign policy, and se- 
curity of the United States through in- 
ternational trade agreements and 
through adjustment assistance to domes- 
tic industry, agriculture, and labor, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand an analysis made by the New 
England Council, dated August 1962. 
The analysis has reference to amend- 
ments proposed by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Busy], on behalf of 
himself and other Senators, to the For- 
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eign Trade Expansion Act of 1962, House 
bill 11970. 

The first paragraph of the analysis 
reads as follows: 

If the so-called Bush amendments to H.R. 
11970 should be incorporated in the new 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, this country 
would have on its books the most restrictive 
trade legislation since the first Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 became law. This is the 
conclusion reached by the New England 
Council following a detailed analysis of the 


proposed measures. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire analysis be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New ENGLAND COUNCIL ANALYSIS— 
AUGUST 1962 

If the so-called Bush amendments to H.R. 
11970 should be incorporated in the new 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, this country 
would have on its books the most restrictive 
trade legislation since the first Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 became law. This is the 
conclusion reached by the New England 
Council following a detailed analysis of the 
proposed measures. 

Such legislation would deny the reality of 
changed foreign trade policy requirements; 
it would prevent trade expansion, and par- 
ticularly maintenance of U.S. export levels 
to Europe, not to speak of an expan- 
sion of exports. It would deny to our so- 
ciety, and particularly to New England, the 
benefits of international competition which 
are the same as those stemming from domes- 
tic competition: low-cost production and 
economic growth. The adjustment philoso- 
phy of the proposed legislation as passed 
by the House and supported by the New 
England Council would be replaced by a 
rigid philosophy of no adjustment to inter- 
national competition. 

These are only the domestic economic con- 
siderations. The damage that would be 
caused by this set of amendments to the 
U.S. foreign policy would be even more far 
reaching. Action based upon such legisla- 
tion would likely lead to a split of the West- 
ern Alliance into two blocs. 

The council has adopted the principles 
incorporated in H.R. 11970 as its policy—a 
position reached after careful study and de- 
bate. It was adopted unanimously by the 
directors of the council. 

The following are some of the more strik- 
ing features of the Bush amendments to 
which the council takes exception: 

1. Elimination of tariffs of 5 percent or 
less is to be stricken from the bill. The ma- 
jority of the goods belonging to this cate- 
gory are complementary to domestic produc- 
tion rather than competitive, and tariff 
elimination on such goods is primarily of 
benefit to the domestic industrial and in- 
dividual consumer. By maintaining such 
tariffs we hurt only ourselves through higher 
costs and prices. A principal New England 
example is residual oil—an imported prod- 
uct that fills the gap created by diminishing 
domestic production. New England has al- 
ready been hard hit by high fuel costs as a 
result of Government action, and the amend- 
ments would prevent the elimination of the 
5 percent tariff of residual oil, thus main- 
taining artificially high costs to consumers. 

2. The amendments restrict those goods on 
which tariffs could be reduced to zero in ne- 
gotiations with the Common Market. They 
would, in effect, render the so-called 80-per- 
cent authority meaningless for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a) The administration bill calls for au- 
thority to eliminate, step by step, all tariffs 
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on goods for which the total share in world 
trade of the Common Market and the United 
States combined equals at least 80 percent. 
The Bush amendments would add to this re- 
quirement the following condition: 25 per- 
cent of such trade must be accounted for by 
the United States. Such a limitation would 
lead to an identical one by the Common Mar- 
ket. The Common Market and the United 
States would then, in effect, have to account 
for at least 25 percent each of the trade 
coming under the 80 percent provision. 
Goods on which U.S. exports accounted 
for more than 75 percent of the total 
trade would have to be left out of the free 
list—precisely those goods most likely to 
benefit from tariff reductions in Europe. 
Such a restriction would reduce the free list 
substantially. 

(b) One amendment would exclude from 
the 80 percent category those goods that be- 
come part of the list as a result of US. for- 
eign aid payments. An artificial distinction 
between commercial trade and trade based 
on aid is implied. Both types create ex- 
port opportunities and income for domestic 
firms and individuals and lead to expansion 
of trade. 

(c) Under the amendments competitive 
goods could be eliminated from the negoti- 
able list by factfinding of the Tariff Com- 
mission. The bulk of trade between the 
Common Market and the United States is 
in manufactured goods that are directly com- 
petitive with each other; e.g.. automobiles 
and airplanes, The United States could, per- 
haps, hope for reductions of tariffs on New 
England machinery but would have nothing 
to offer in return. 

(d) The amendments require cancellation 
of zero tariff concessions as soon as the orig- 
inal conditions for the special authority are 
no longer applicable. Such a reversal would 
add to the already existing uncertainties of 
escape-clause legislation. A constant up and 
down tariff adjustment would follow 
instead of a gradual lowering of all tariff 
restrictions. 

3. According to the amendments, article- 
by-article reciprocity would be made a con- 
dition of U.S. tariff concessions. Such a 
requirement would tie the hands of any nego- 
tiator who must try to get the best possible 
bargain for our principal export articles. 
Almost by definition these are not the same 
as those on which our trading partners would 
like to obtain concessions. Reciprocity, if 
it is to be meaningful, must be accomplished 
on the basis of the combined value of all 
concessions made by each side in an agree- 
ment. A substantial portion of international 
trade is based upon an exchange of one prod- 
uct for a different one—a textile machine 
for textile products—an automobile for an 
airplane. 

4. The amendments propose to increase the 
power of the Tariff Commission and to 
tighten the laws under which it is to operate. 
This set of amendments presents, perhaps, 
the most serious danger to domestic in- 
dustries. 

(a) By increasing the power of the Tariff 
Commission, the negotiating authority of 
the President will be limited. Such a 
procedure alone would, in effect, limit the 
extent of tariff concessions that could be 
offered to our trading partners in return 
for concessions of equal value. It would 
reduce flexibility by reducing a negotiator's 
room for maneuver. 

(b) The amendments introduced to de- 
fine serious injury incorporate the market- 
sharing principle and indeed go beyond this 
requirement by defining injury in terms 
of a reduction of traditional growth rates. 
Injury could be found by the Tariff Com- 
mission if the share of a domestic product 
has declined, or if the rate of growth of 
a domestic product has slowed down. More- 
over, according to the amendments such 
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developments do not have to be traced ex- 
clusively to proposed or actual tariff re- 
ductions. In addition, such findings could 
be made for groups of products rather than 
for industries. 

Such a control and subsidy program re- 
stricting free international enterprise must 
be considered the first step toward Govern- 
ment control of domestic markets. Such a 
policy would not only damage our interna- 
tional position as advocate of the free 
enterprise system, but also our ability to 
expand or even maintain exports for Amer- 
ican industries, especially industries in New 
England. Expansion of exports or main- 
tenance of exports in the face of current 
world trade developments, particularly in 
Europe, require real concessions on our part 
in return for those of others. The restric- 
tions proposed by this set of amendments 
are so severe as to eliminate the avail- 
ability of any meaningful U.S. concessions 
with which to bargain. 

5. The changes proposed for the adjust- 
ment assistance provisions of the bill would 
become mere theory, once all the proposed 
tariff safeguard amendments are adopted. 
In practice, domestic industries would be- 
come immune to foreign competition. 
Logically, perhaps, special assistance pro- 
grams should then be set up to aid those 
U.S. export firms, industries, and employees 
who would suffer under retaliatory restric- 
tions from abroad or from a progress toward 
an outer Common Market wall, and to those 
who could not maintain their normal rate 
of growth because of reduced export mar- 
kets. 

These are only the more obvious points 
to which we take exception. Although there 
may be merit in a few minor amendments, 
for example those requiring an expanded 
program of publication, the bulk is in di- 
rect opposition to our foreign trade policy 
position. In view of the preponderance of 
export competitive industries over import 
competitive industries in New England, and 
in particular in Massachusetts, adoption of 
any substantive portion of these amend- 
ments would cause incalculable injury to 
New England’s economic development. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the last 4 
minutes preceding 2:15 be allotted as 
follows: 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH], and 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PADRE ISLAND 
NATIONAL SEASHORE 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 4, to establish the Padre Island 
National Seashore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 4) to provide for the establishment 
of the Padre Island National Seashore, 
which was, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That in order to save and preserve, for pur- 
poses of public recreation, benefit, and in- 
spiration, a portion of the diminishing sea- 
shore of the United States that remains 
undeveloped, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall take appropriate action in the public 
interest toward the establishment of the fol- 
lowing described lands and the waters as the 
Padre Island National Seashore: ng at 
a point one statute mile northerly of North 
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Bird Island on the easterly line of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway; thence due east to a point 
on Padre Island one statute mile west of the 
mean high water line of the Gulf of Mexico; 
thence southwesterly paralleling the said 
mean high water line of the Gulf of Mexico 
a distance of about three and five-tenths 
statute miles; thence due east to the two- 
fathom line on the east side of Padre Island 
as depicted on United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey chart numbered 1286; thence 
along the said two-fathom line on the east 
side of Padre Island as depicted on United 
States Coast and Goedetic Survey charts 
numbered 1286, 1287, and 1288 to the Wil- 
lacy-Cameron County line extended; thence 
westerly along said county line to a point 
1,500 feet west of the mean high water line 
of the Gulf of Mexico as that line was de- 
termined by the survey of J. S. Boyles and is 
depicted on sections 9 and 10 of the map en- 
titled “Survey of Padre Island made for the 
office of the Attorney General of the State of 
Texas,” dated August 7 to 11, 1941, and Au- 
gust 11, 13, and 14, 1941, respectively; thence 
northerly along a line parallel to said survey 
line of J. S. Boyles and distant therefrom 
1,500 feet west to a point on the centerline of 
the Port Mansfield Channel; thence westerly 
along said centerline to a point three statute 
miles west of the said two-fathom line; 
thence northerly parallel with said two- 
fathom line to 27 degrees 20 minutes north 
latitude; thence westerly along said latitude 
to the easterly line of the Intracoastal Wa- 
terway; thence northerly following the east- 
erly line of the Intracoastal Waterway as 
indicated by channel markers in the Laguna 
Madre to the point of beginning. 

Src. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary“) 
is authorized to acquire by donation, pur- 
chase with donated or appropriated funds, 
condemnation, transfer from any Federal 
agency, exchange, or otherwise, the land, 
waters, and other property, and improve- 
ments thereon and any interest therein, 
within the areas described in the first sec- 
tion of this Act or which lie within the 
boundaries of the seashore as established 
under section 3 of this Act (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “such area”). Any property, or 
interest therein, owned by the State of 
Texas or political subdivision thereof may 
be acquired only with the concurrence of 
such owner. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any Federal property lo- 
cated within such area may, with the con- 
currence of the agency having custody 
thereof, be transferred without considera- 
tion to the administrative jurisdiction of 
the Secretary for use by him in carrying 
out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to pay 
for any acquisitions which he makes by 
purchase under this Act their fair market 
value, as determined by the Secretary, who 
may in his discretion base his determina- 
tion on an independent appraisal obtained 
by him. 

(c) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property by exchange, the Secretary may 
accept title to any non-Federal property lo- 
cated within such area and convey to the 
grantor of such property any federally owned 
property under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary within such area. The properties so 
exchanged shall be approximately equal in 
fair market value: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may accept cash from or pay cash to 
the grantor in such an exchange in order 
to equalize the values of the properties ex- 
changed. 

Sec. 3. (a) As soon as practicable after 
the date of enactment of this Act and fol- 
lowing the acquisition by the Secretary of 
an acreage in the area described in section 
1 of this Act, that is in the opinion of the 
Secretary efficiently administrable to carry 
out the purposes of this Act, the Secretary 
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shall establish the area as a national sea- 
shore by the publication of notice thereof 
in the Federal Register. 

(b) Such notice referred to in subsection 
(a) of this section shall contain a detailed 
description of the boundaries of the sea- 
shore which shall encompass an area as 
nearly as practicable identical to the area 
described in section 1 of this Act. The 
Secretary shall forthwith after the date of 
publication of such notice in the Federal 
Register (1) send a copy of such notice, 
together with a map showing such bound- 
aries, by registered or certified mail to the 
Governor of the State and to the governing 
body of each of the political subdivisions 
involved; (2) cause a copy of such notice 
and map to be published in one or more 
newspapers which circulate in each of the 
localities; and (3) cause a certified copy of 
such notice, a copy of such map, and a copy 
of this Act to be recorded at the registry of 
deeds for the county involved. 

Src. 4. (a) When acquiring land, waters, 
or interests therein, the Secretary shall per- 
mit a reservation by the grantor of all or any 
part of the oil and gas minerals in such 
land or waters and of other minerals there- 
in which can be removed by similar means, 
with the right of occupation and use of so 
much of the surface of the land or waters 
as may be required for all purposes rea- 
sonably incident to the mining or removal 
of such from beneath the surface of these 
lands and waters and the lands and waters 
adjacent thereto, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary with 
respect to such mining or removal. 

(b) Any acquisition hereunder shall ex- 
clude and shall not diminish any right of 
occupation or use of the surface under 
grants, leases, or easements existing on April 
11, 1961, which are reasonably necessary for 
the exploration, development, production, 
storing, processing, or transporting of oil and 
gas minerals that are removed from outside 
the boundaries of the national seashore and 
the Secretary may grant additional rights 
of occupation or use of the surface for the 
purposes aforesaid upon the terms and un- 
der such regulations as may be prescribed 
by him. 

Sec. 5. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, the property acquired by the Sec- 
retary under this Act shall be administered 
by the Secretary, subject to the provisions 
of the Act entitled “An Act to establish a 
National Park Service and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535), as amended and supplemented, and 
in accordance with other laws of general 
application relating to the areas administered 
and supervised by the Secretary through the 
National Park Service; except that author- 
ity otherwise available to the Secretary for 
the conservation and management of natural 
resources may be utilized to the extent he 
finds such authority will further the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary may provide for road- 
ways from the north and south boundaries 
of such public recreation area to the access 
highways from the mainland to Padre Is- 
land, 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
enter into such administrative agreements 
with the Secretary of the Navy as the Sec- 
retary of the Navy may deem necessary to 
assure that the Secretary of the Interior 
will not exercise any authority granted by 
this Act so as to interfere with the use by 
the Department of the Navy of any aerial 
gunnery or bombing range located in the 
vicinity of Padre Island. 

Sec. 8. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act; except 
that no more than $5,000,000 shall be appro- 
priated for the acquisition of land and wa- 
ters and improvements thereon, and interests 
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therein, and incidental costs relating there- 
to, in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on April 
10 of this year, the Senate passed S. 4 
with a group of committee amendments, 
after very careful consideration. The 
bill with an amendment was passed on 
September 13 by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The sponsors of this measure find 
the House amendment acceptable, and 
ask that the Senate concur in it. 

I have conferred with the members 
of the committee on both sides of the 
aisle, and they are in agreement as to 
this proposed action. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement of the 
changes made by the House amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The principal changes in S. 4 made by 
the House amendment are as follows: 

1, Reduces the total mileage of the island 
to be taken for the seashore area from 88.5 
miles to approximately 80.5 miles. 

2. Moves the boundary between the Wil- 
lacy-Cameron County line and Mansfield 
Cut to a point approximately 1,500 feet west 
of the Boyles line, excluding Laguna Madre 
and adjacent wastelands. 

8. Increases the appropriation for acqui- 
sition from $4 million to $5 million. 

4. Eliminates a provision to permit grant- 
ing life estates to residents whose proper- 
ties are to be as unnecessary fol- 
lowing the revisions in the boundary. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to Senate bill 4, so 
that the bill may be cleared for trans- 
mission to the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this is the 
third of three national seashore bills 
recently before the Congress. The first 
was the bill establishing the Cape Cod 
National Seashore. It was passed last 
year. 

The second was the bill establishing 
the Point Reyes National Seashore. It 
is located in California, just north of 
San Francisco. That bill has received 
final action by the Congress, and re- 
cently has been signed into law by the 
President. 

Senate bill 4, providing for the es- 
tablishment of the Padre Island Na- 
tional Seashore, is the third one. This 
is a very attractive seashore area on the 
Gulf of Mexico, lying between Corpus 
Christi and Brownsville, Tex. It is an 
area in which the senior Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH] has had a 
great deal of interest, and he has been 
a moving force in connection with this 
measure. He is to be greatly commend- 
ed for his vigor and perseverance in see- 
ing to it that this national seashore bill 
is enacted into law. I wish to commend 
him greatly; he has been very helpful. 
I think the House amendment is an im- 
provement over the Senate bill. I have 
no hesitancy in recommending that the 
Senate adopt the House amendment. 
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I yield now to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the senior Senator from Nevada 
for his able chairmanship of the Public 
Lands Subcommittee, for the hearings he 
held, and for the diligence and patience 
he devoted to the bill. The bill had 
strong opposition at first. The Senate 
committee held four hearings on the bill 
in 1959, 1960, and 1961, and as a result 
of the four hearings, with the facts and 
enlightenment from the facts being 
brought to the people of that area, most 
of the opposition faded away. 

The bill now provides for a recreational 
area of 8015 miles on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. I regret it was not the full 88 miles, 
but it provides the longest national sea- 
shore area in the country. 

I introduced the first bili to create a 
national seashore recreational area on 
Padre Island in the 85th Congress in 
June 1958. This was followed by Senate 
bill 4, introduced by me in January 1959, 
in the 86th Congress, and by Senate bill 
4, reintroduced by me in this 87th Con- 
gress in January 1961. 

No national park legislation has had 
more careful study than my Padre Island 
bill. Four Senate hearings have been 
held on this legislation, in 1959, 1960, and 
1961, in Corpus Christi, Tex., and Wash- 
ington. Volumes of testimony have ac- 
cumulated. Members of the Senate and 
House have flown over the island and vis- 
ited it and explored it on the ground. In 
July of 1961, Vice President JOHNSON, 
Secretary of Interior Udall, and a delega- 
tion of us from the Congress flew over 
Padre Island, went to it on the ground; 
were consuming participants in a fish 
fry. On that trip the delegation from 
Washington viewed the wondrous beach 
of Padre Island, and feasted on the de- 
lectable products of its oceans. 

The Republican administration under 
President Eisenhower and Democratic 
administration of President Kennedy 
both have recommended the creation of a 
National Padre Island Seashore Recrea- 
tion Area. Secretary of the Interior 
Udall has helped advance the bill to this 
point and is for passage. His aid has 
been over and beyond the call of duty. 

At first there was widespread opposi- 
tion to the bill, due largely to a mis- 
apprehension as to what a national 
seashore recreation area really was. 
Successive hearings in several Congresses 
have proven the merits of this legisla- 
tion to the Congress and to the country, 
and the opposition has faded away in 
the face of facts. 

The House approved it with some re- 
duction of mileage and acreage and ulti- 
mate cost on Thursday, September 13, 
after careful and detailed committee 
hearings. These changes are acceptable 
to me at this time as author of the bill. 
I think it vital that the bill be enacted 
at this session, before land values in- 
crease any more. Secretary Udall has 
assured me the bill is acceptable to the 
administration. 

Great credit is due Congressman J. T. 
RUTHERFORD, of Odessa, Tex., chairman 
of the Public Parks Subcommittee of the 
House. Without the aid of both Secre- 
tary of the Interior Udall and Congress- 
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man J. T. RUTHERFORD, in my opinion 
the bill would not have passed the House. 
In its final form it had the active sup- 
port of Congressman JOE KILGORE and 
JoRN Young, in whose Districts the park 
lies. 

Particular thanks are due the distin- 
guished chairman of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the able chairman of the Public Lands 
Subcommittee, the senior Senator from 
Nevada, Senator ALAN BIBLE. Their per- 
sistence and patience were a great aid 
to the final passage of this measure. 
They were cooperative in holding hear- 
ing after hearing, until objections to the 
measure could be negatived, withdrawn, 
or reduced to minimal grounds. 

Senator Moss, of Utah, presided ably 
and well at a very efficient hearing on 
this measure at Corpus Christi, Tex., in 
December 1959, at the conclusion of 
which National Parks Director Conrad 
Wirth, an early and able exponent of 
the Padre Island Park project, said: 

The evidence in favor of this park is the 
most overwhelming I have ever heard in any 
National Park hearing. 


Texas wants this bill. In fact, Texas 
will have a final voice since approval of 
the Texas Legislature is necessary to 
putting it into effect. 

Padre Island is a narrow, 118-mile- 
long barrier reef island extending along 
the Texas gulf coast, about 3 miles off 
the mainland, from Corpus Christi 
southward to Port Island. It has a 
rough quarter-moon shape, with parts 
of the island sweeping inward closer to 
the mainland than either tip. Some- 
what broader in the north than in the 
south, Padre Island varies in width 
from about 3 miles to a few hundred 
yards and is accessible by causeways at 
each end. It is in the same latitude as 
the South Florida coast. 

This gem of the Texas gulf coast is the 
longest and finest remaining unbroken 
and undeveloped seashore in the United 
States. 

The gulf coast of Texas is one of the 
Nation’s rapidly developing areas. 
Padre Island has a magnificent role in 
this future development. 

Its wide, clean beach, composed of fine 
sand, has a uniformly gentle slope, pro- 
viding ideal conditions for swimming, 
surfing, fishing, camping, and picnick- 
ing. The Padre Island beach is one of 
the finest bathing beaches in the Nation. 

Either it will be preserved for the peo- 
ple for public use for all time, or fences 
would rise on it, and generations of 
Americans would look in vain for recrea- 
tional areas, would be blocked off for all 
future time from the sea. The Padre Is- 
land bill, my S. 4, will assure that on 
about 80 miles of the Padre Island beach 
fronting on the Gulf of Mexico in south 
Texas, Americans may go forever to the 
sea, their seashore, the people’s seashore, 
to walk, wade, swim, sun, fish, camp, 
relax, commune with nature, and be re- 
freshed by their contact with the sun, 
sea, and sand on a beach as it was created 
by the eternal forces. 

Unquestionably, the passage of the 

Island bill will have a favorable 
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economic impact on my State. This is an 
important fact, but is simply an offshoot 
of the more pressing need for preserva- 
tion of recreation areas for our fast- 
growing population. 

With 81 iniles of the 118-mile island to 
be in the national seashore area, 37 will 
be left to private development on the 
north and south ends, areas outside the 
park site. Some few miles are already 
being developed. 

Coupled with the prior passage this 
year of national seashore bills for Point 
Reyes, Calif., and Cape Cod, Mass., en- 
actment of my Padre Island bill is cer- 
tain to earn this Senate a distinctive 
place in American history, for its con- 
sideration of the recreational needs of 
the American people, and its action to 
serve them. More national seashore 
recreation areas will have been created, 
and more public beach areas thus pre- 
served for the public by this Congress, 
than by all previous Congresses com- 
bined. This is a natural resource con- 
servation Congress. 

I urge the Senate to give final approval 
to my Padre Island bill. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11970) to promote the 
general welfare, foreign policy, and se- 
curity of the United States through 
international trade agreements and 
through adjustment assistance to domes- 
tic industry, agriculture, and labor, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bus] 
is recognized. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Senate 
is about to vote on the amendments 
which I have offered. 

The amendments which I have offered 
would require the Tariff Commission to 
do what it has been doing for the past 
11 years—indicate the extent to which 
duties or other customs on articles can 
be changed without, in the Commis- 
sion’s judgment, resulting in an increase 
in imports so large as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to any domestic 
industry, segment of agriculture, or 
workers. 

In prescribing the task to be per- 
formed by the Commission in this re- 
spect, the amendments use the language 
of existing law. 

The amendments would do two things: 
They would require the Commission to 
make peril-point findings, and would 
require the President to explain to the 
Congress his reason for doing so if he 
goes beyond the peril point on any 
article. 

Mr. President, these amendments are 
not crippling amendments. They are 
fortifying amendments. They would 
fortify the President with the most exact 
information that could be developed as 
to where the peril point lies in connec- 
tion with import duties. 

We are giving the President, under the 
pending bill, unprecedented power, the 
greatest power any President has ever 
had in connection with trade agreements 
or in negotiating tariffs, import duties, 
and so forth. So he should have—he 
is entitled to have—the best possible 
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advice in the establishment of these 
levels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. I hope the Senate will 
support the amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished Senators 
from Rhode Island, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ana, and other Senators, who have indi- 
cated their position against the amend- 
ments now pending before the Senate. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the position of the administration out- 
lined on page 1890 of the hearings ex- 
pressing the reasons why the amend- 
ments are undesirable and unnecessary: 


This amendment would again impose on 
the Tariff Commission the responsibility 
given it by the 1951 act of fixing, for each 
article under consideration for a possible 
tariff concession, the exact “peril point“ 
below which tariffs could not safely be 
reduced. 

This cannot realistically be done. To fix 
exact peril points on the basis of unpre- 
dictable future possibilities is an arbitrary 
process without foundation in sound eco- 
nomic analysis. It is impossible to trans- 
late into terms of precise tariff levels the 
broad variety of factors which may affect 
the response of domestic industries to modi- 
fied tariffs. 

Moreover, reintroduction of the peril- 
point provision is unnecessary in view of the 
requirement in section 221(b) which assures 
that before any tariff concession is granted 
the Tariff Commission must have the op- 
portunity to provide to the President in a 
meaningful way its advice as to the probable 
economic effect of the proposed concession. 
This will leave the Tariff Commission free 
to render the most meaningful and intel- 
ligible advice possible, unrestricted by arti- 
ficial and unworkable statutory criteria. In 
addition, the President would have to take 
into account the views of interested persons 
presented at public hearings held by the 
Tariff Commission, as well as information 
and advice given to him by various Govern- 
ment agencies. All of these procedures are 
designed to insure that the President’s 
decision to modify duties will be based upon 
the most thorough and rational considera- 
tion of the consequences of such action as 
is possible. 

The injury criteria under the proposed 
peril point would parallel those under the 
proposed escape clause. See ph 4 of 
comments on amendments 18 through 32. 


Mr, President, I hope the Senate will 
defeat the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] for himself and 
other Senators. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. Grueninc] 
are necessarily absent. 
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On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLotTT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee wouli vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Colorado would vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Bortum]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If pres- 
ent and voting the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Hor LAN! is paired with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Florida 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
MurpHy]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Nevada would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT] is 
absent on official business as a U.S. rep- 
resentative to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Borrum], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the 
Senators from New York [Mr. Javits and 
Mr. KEATING], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MURPHY] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
is necessarily absent attending the Re- 
publican State convention as required 
by Texas law. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KEatinc] would 
vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attotr] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Botrum] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from In- 
diana would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Florida would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrusxa] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Minnesota would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Harr]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Murpuy] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DODD (after having voted in the 
affirmative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 40, as follows: 


[No. 258 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 

Aiken Eastland Prouty 
Beall Ervin Robertson 
Bennett Fong Russell 
Bible Goldwater Saltonstall 
Boggs Hickenlooper Scott 
Bush Johnston Smith, Maine 
Byrd, Va Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Carlson Kuchel Talmadge 
Church Lausche Thurmond 
Cooper McClellan Wiley 
Cotton Miller Williams, Del. 

Mundt Young, N. Dak, 
Dirksen Pearson 

NAYS—40 

Bartlett Jordan, N.C. Muskle 
Burdick Kefauver Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Kerr Pell 
Carroll Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Chavez Long, Hawaii Randolph 
Clark Long, La. Smathers 
Douglas Mansfield Smith, Mass 
Ellender McCarthy Sparkman 
Engle McGee Symington 
Hartke McNamara Williams, N.J 
Hayden Metcalf Yarborough 
Hickey Monroney Young, Ohio 

Morse 
Jackson Moss 

NOT VOTING—22 
Allott Fulbright Keating 
Anderson Gore Magnuson 
Bottum Gruening Morton 
Butler Hart Murphy 
Cannon Holland Neuberger 
Capehart Hruska Tower 
Case Humphrey 
Dodd Javits 
So Mr. BusH’s amendments were re- 

jected. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendments were rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to table the 
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motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the so-called Bush amendments were 
rejected. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the question 
now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to table the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the Bush amendments were rejected. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLANDI, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
InG] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Botrum]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from South Dakota would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HolLAxp!] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CapeHart]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. MUR- 
PHY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is 
absent on official business as a U.S. rep- 
resentative to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from South Dakota 
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Mr. Bottum], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Senators 
from New York [Mr. Javits and Mr. 
Keatinc], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. MURPHY] are 
necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is necessarily absent attending the Re- 
publican State convention as required 
by Texas law. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Bottum] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from In- 
diana would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Florida would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Minnesota would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Town] is paired with the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Harr]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
weuld vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Murpuy] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs, NEU- 
BERGER]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 39, as follows: 


No. 259 Leg.] 
YEAS—40 

Bartlett Jordan,N.C. Muskie 
Burdick Kefauver Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Kerr Pell 
Carroll Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Chavez Long, Hawali Randolph 
Clark Long, La. Smathers 
Douglas Mansfield Smith, Mass 
Ellender McCarthy Sparkman 
Engle McGee Symington 
Hartke McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Hayden Metcalf Yarborough 
Hickey Monroney Young, Ohio 

Morse 
Jackson Moss 

NAYS—39 

Aiken Dodd Pearson 
Beall Eastland Prouty 
Bennett Ervin Robertson 
Bible Fong Russell 
Boggs Goldwater Saltonstall 
Bush Hickenlooper Scott 
Byrd, Va Johnston Smith, Maine 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Church Kuchel Talmadge 
Cooper Lausche Thurmond 
Cotton McClellan Wiley 

Miller Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Mundt Young, N. Dak. 


NOT VOTING—21 
Allott Pulbright Javits 
Anderson Gore Keating 
Bottum Gruening uson 
Butler Hart Morton 
Cannon Holland Murphy 
Capehart Hruska Neuberger 
Case, Humphrey Tower 


So Mr. MANSFIELD’s motion to table the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
Mr. BusH’s amendments were rejected 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as “9-17- 
62—O.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
strike out lines 4 through 13, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


Bec. 243. LEGISLATIVE BRANCH COMMITTEE OF 
THE TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 
1962. 

(a) The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall select three members (not 
more than two of the same political party) 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, two 
of whom shall be selected on recommenda- 
tion of the chairman of said committee and 
the other on recommendation of the rank- 
ing minority member of said committee, and 
the President of the Senate shall select three 
members (not more than two of the same 
political party) of the Committee on Fi- 
mance, two of whom shall be selected on rec- 
ommendation of the chairman of said com- 
mittee and the other on recommendation of 
the ranking minority member of said com- 
mittee, as members of the Legislative Branch 
Committee of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 for the session of the Congress during 
which such selections are made. 

(b) Members of the Legislative Branch 
Committee of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 shall be accredited observers of any 
United States delegation to all negotiations 
under this title. 

(c) If a majority of the Legislative Branch 
Committee of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 shall disapprove any trade agreement 
to be entered into under this title, they shall 
promptly notify the President, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
President of the Senate of their disapproval. 

(d) (1) No trade agreement entered into 
under this title, with respect to which the 
Legislative Branch Committee of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 has signified its dis- 
approval in accordance with subsection (c), 
shall, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, take effect until the expiration of the 
first period of sixty calendar days, of con- 
tinuous sessions of the Congress, following 
the date on which a copy of such agreement 
is transmitted to the Congress under section 
226; and then only if, between the date of 
transmittal and the expiration of such sixty- 
day period, there has not been passed by 
either of the two Houses of Congress, by the 
affirmative vote of a majority of the author- 
ized membership of that House, a resolution 
stating in substance that such House does 
not favor such agreement. 

(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1)— 

(A) continuity of session shall be consid- 
ered broken only by an adjournment of the 
Congress sine die, but 

(B) in the computation of the sixty-day 
period there shall be excluded the days on 
which either House is not in session because 
of an adjournment of more than three days 
to a day certain. 

Sec. 244. RULES GOVERNING CONGRESSIONAL 
CONSIDERATION OF DISAPPROVAL 
RESOLUTIONS 
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(a) The following subsections of this sec- 
tion are enacted by the Congress: 

(1) As an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they shall 
be considered as part of the rules of each 
House, respectively, but applicable only with 
respect to the procedure to be followed in 
such House in the case of resolutions (as 
defined in subsection (b)); and such rules 
shall supersede other rules only to the ex- 
tent that they are inconsistent therewith; 
and 

(2) With full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure 
in such House) at any time, in the same 
manner, and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of such House. 

(b) As used in this section, the term 
“resolution” means only a resolution of either 
of the two Houses of Congress, the matter 
after the resolving clause of which is as 
follows: “That the does not 
favor the trade agreement, entitled 
submitted by the President to the Congress 
on 19 „pursuant to section 
226 of the Trade Expansion Act of 1902.“ , 
the blank spaces being appropriately filled; 
and does not include a resolution which 
specifies more than one foreign trade agree- 
ment. 

(c) A resolution shall be referred to the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate or to 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives by the President 
of the Senate or the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, as the case may be. 

(d) (1) If the committee to which has been 
referred a resolution has not reported it be- 
fore the expiration of ten calendar days 
after its introduction, it shall then (but not 
before) be in order to move either to dis- 
charge the committee from further consider- 
ation of such resolution, or to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of any 
other resolution with respect to the same 
subject matter which has been referred to 
the committee. 

(2) Such motion may be made only by a 
person favoring the resolution, shall be 
highly privileged (except that it may not be 
made after the committee has reported a 
resolution with respect to the same subject 
matter), and debate thereon shall be limited 
to not to exceed one hour, to be equally di- 
vided between those favoring and those op- 
posing the resolution. No amendment to 
such motion shall be in order, and it shall 
not be in order to move to reconsider the vote 
by which such motion is agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. 

(3) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, such motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
same subject matter. 

(e)(1) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further consid- 
eration of, a resolution it shall at any time 
thereafter be in order (even though a pre- 
vious motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) to move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of such resolution. Such motion 
shall be highly privileged and shall not be 
debatable. No amendment to such motion 
shall be in order and it shall not be in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which such 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(2) Debate on the resolution shall be lim- 
ited to not to exceed ten hours, which shall 
be equally divided between those favoring 
and those opposing the resolution. A mo- 
tion to limit debate shall not be debatable. 
No amendment to, or motion to recommit, 
the resolution shall be in order, and it shall 
not be in order to move to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution is agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. 
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(1) (1) All motions to postpone, made with 

to the discharge from committee, or 

the consideration of, a resolution, and all 

motions to proceed to the consideration of 

other business, shall be decided without de- 
bate. 

(2) All appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution shall be decided with- 
out debate. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, for the 
information of Senators, I do not an- 
ticipate a long discussion of my pro- 
posal. It is my intention to ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote on it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On the basis of 
the Senator’s statement that he will 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote and that he 
does not anticipate spending very much 
time on this particular amendment, I 
wonder if he would be amenable to the 
idea of a time limitation being imposed 
on this amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Ten minutes would be 
sufficient for me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that 30 minutes be allowed on 
the amendment, with 15 minutes to each 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the pro- 
gram before the Senate constitutes a 
delegation of power—power to lower 
tariffs, power to raise them, power to 
impose new ones—but it goes beyond 
the power of previous acts. My pro- 
posal would impose some legislative con- 
trol over the exercise of that power. It 
is a moderate amendment. It is reason- 
able. In the past it has been suggested 
that trade agreements be ratified by the 
Senate. We are not proposing that. 
It requires time. It has also been sug- 
gested that all trade agreements be voted 
upon by Congress under a rather quick 
procedure such as that provided for 
reorganization plans in the executive 
branch of the Government. My amend- 
ment does not provide for that. It goes 
a reasonable distance. 

The amendment provides for a legis- 
lative committee, controlled by the ma- 
jority party, a committee composed of 
three members of the Committee on 
Finance—two majority members and one 
minority member—and three members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House—two majority members 
and one minority member. They would 
constitute what we have chosen to de- 
scribe as the Legislative Branch Com- 
mittee of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. 

On page 2 of the amendment it is pro- 
vided: 

Members of the Legislative Branch Com- 
mittee of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
shall be accredited observers of any United 


States delegation to all negotiations under 
this title. 
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Up to that point it is somewhat like 
section 243, in the bill which, I under- 
stand, has the approval of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Then on line 14 of page 2, I provide: 

If a majority of the Legislative Branch 
Committee of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 shall disapprove any trade agreement 
to be entered into under this title, they shall 
promptly notify the President, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
President of the Senate of their disapproval. 


The Committee would be composed of 
four Democrats and two Republicans, 
and a majority vote would be required 
to disapprove. I am not asking for a 
Republican proposal. I am asking for a 
constitutional proposal. 

If the Committee disapproved of a 
trade agreement, it would not become ef- 
fective for 60 days. During that 60 days 
the amendment provides, in the usual 
form of a proposed reorganization of the 
executive branch, for the appropriate 
committees of each House—Finance and 
Ways and Means—to report a resolution. 
The resolution must be reported, and 
then the question is, Shall the trade 
agreement be approved or not approved? 

If either House rejects it, the trade 
agreement does not become final. What 
I have tried to say is that we are not 
proposing that all trade agreements shall 
be ratified by the Senate, as treaties are, 
although a good case could be made for 
that procedure. We are not proposing 
that all trade agreements must be sub- 
ject to the vote of Congress, although a 
good case could be made for that pro- 
cedure. We take the idea already in the 
bill, of legislative representation in ne- 
gotiations, as observers only, because in 
the opinion of the junior Senator from 
Nebraska, under our Constitution, a 
Member of Congress cannot negotiate 
with a foreign country. However, we 
would have representatives at the nego- 
tiations. If a majority of them, which 
would mean four out of six—and the 
provision does not give a veto to the 
minority party—disapproved the agree- 
ment, they would notify the President, 
the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House. 

Then follows a provision that the 
agreement must be submitted to Con- 
gress for a vote. 

May we never become so sophisticated 
and so modern that we totally disregard 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Article I, section 8, reads: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. 


In addition to vast authority to reduce 
taxes by 50 percent, the bill provides au- 
thority—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
means tariffs, not taxes, does he not? 

Mr. CURTIS. Tariffs are taxes on 
imports. Actually, if the bill passes, the 
Government will sustain a loss of half a 
billion dollars in revenue. The bill pro- 
vides the President with authority to wipe 
out tariffs on a long list of items. The 
Senate has just voted to abandon the 
peril-point procedure. The bill con- 
tains important provisions for the Presi- 
dent to set in motion unemployment 
compensation systems, and a vast dele- 
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gation of power which belongs to Con- 
gress. 

I read again from article I, section 8, 
of the Constitution: 


Congress shall haye power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations. 


I do not say that there are not estab- 
lished precedents for Congress to dele- 
gate power to the Executive; but that is 
always done under certain limitations 
and safeguards, and such delegation does 
not surrender all power. 

My proposal amounts to creating a 
committee of six vested with the right to 
sit in on the negotiations, not to take 
the place of our negotiators or diplomats; 
we cannot do that. But we have a right 
to be present and know what is taking 
place. As Congress is now constituted, 
the congressional committee would con- 
sist of four Democrats and two Repub- 
licans. If a majority of that group de- 
cided that a trade agreement was not 
good for the United States, a procedure 
then would be set in motion under which, 
within 60 days, if Congress were in ses- 
sion, a vote would be taken to decide 
whether Congress approved or disap- 
proved such a trade agreement. I 
submit that that would constitute a 
delegation of power with restraints, with 
guidelines, with knowledge on the part 
of the legislative branch, and with the 
legislative branch having the final deter- 
mination of the use of such power. 
Without this amendment, there would be 
nothing. 

I shall read some other language in 
the bill. It will not help to protect in- 
dustries, but it is a delegation of power. 
If after damage has been done someone 
complains, the President would have 
power to do certain things. The bill 
contains this language at the top of 
page 83. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the President may, when he finds it in 
the national interest, proclaim with respect 
to any article imported into the United 
States— 

(1) the increase of any existing duty on 
such article to such rate as he finds neces- 
sary. 

How high can the President raise a 
tariff? He can raise it to outer space; 
not back to Smoot-Hawley; not by 50 
percent; not by 100 percent. The lan- 
guage in the bill provides a delegation 
of power to the President to raise the 
duty as high as he finds necessary. 

(2) the imposition of a duty on such 
article (if it is not otherwise subject to duty) 
at such rate as he finds necessary. 


The bill gives the President the power 
to impose a duty on any item on the free 
list at any rate he chooses. Our most 
liberal friends could not say that that is 
not an appropriate delegation of power, 
without having the final answer in the 
hands of those in whom it is vested by the 
Constitution. 

This is the third thing the President 
could do: 


(3) the imposition of such other import 
restrictions as he finds necessary. 


What are they? Embargoes, quotas, 
import licenses, currency manipulations, 
quarantines, and a decision that goods 
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must be delivered within 5 days after 
they are manufactured. The President 
would have unlimited power. 

I submit that the safeguard I propose 
is reasonable. It does not give a veto 
to the minority and will not impede the 
program. But I believe it will cause the 
program to conform to the real needs of 
the economy of this Nation, and also that 
it will result in a broader adherence to 
the basic charter which we are all 
pledged to uphold. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
consumed? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has a minute and a 
half remaining. 

Mr. CURTIS. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will yield 
me some time. 

Mr. KERR. I will yield a minute to 
the Senator. The Senator spoke about 
the President having authority to im- 
pose higher tariffs, quotas, and so forth. 
Is that by virtue of the Talmadge 
amendment, which was adopted by the 
Committee on Finance? Is that the 
amendment to which the Senator 
refers? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is what I was 
referring to. 

Mr. KERR. Did the Senator from 
Nebraska vote against that amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS. I did. 

Mr. KERR. I thought the Senator 
from Nebraska was among those who 
voted for the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I voted for the amend- 
ment. I think the President must be 
armed with that power; but that does 
not imply that I believe in a total sur- 
render and abandonment of the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I appreciate the action of the Senator 
from Nebraska in correcting himself 
and advising the Senate that he voted 
for the amendment which gives the 
President that power. That provision 
was placed in the bill not to weaken it 
from the standpoint of those who pro- 
tect domestic industry, but to strengthen 
it. It was placed in the bill because 
members of the Committee on Finance 
thought it would strengthen the hand 
of the President in his negotiations, and 
not weaken it. 

If the Senator from Nebraska really 
favors his amendment, he should offer 
one which not only would defeat the 
purpose of the bill, but would also set 
aside all the trade agreements which 
have been negotiated in the almost 30 
years of the history of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr. KERR. I will yield on the Sena- 
tor’s time; that was the way I had to 
yield to him. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am sorry; I do not 
have sufficient time. 
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Mr. KERR. Congress had the full 
authority for tariff fixing, and still has 
it, under the Constitution. When the 
Trade Agreements Act was inaugurated, 
certain powers were delegated to the 
President in that regard. The Act pro- 
vided that he might negotiate with other 
nations agreements which would benefit 
and place American industry in a favor- 
able position, in return for which, in 
connection with items that were either 
in short supply or that we did not pro- 
duce, we gave concessions to other na- 
tions. Thereby, Congress authorized 
the President to negotiate what 
amounted to changed tariff rates. 

If Congress wishes to reassume the re- 
sponsibility for fixing tariffs, it may do 
so. I recognize that there are great ele- 
ments in favor of that. But if such 
were to be the desire of Senators, it 
should not be accomplished by means of 
an amendment such as this one, under 
which there would be the very awkard 
situation that the President would have 
authority to negotiate agreements and 
fix tariff rates, subject to passage by both 
Houses of Congress and the signature of 
the legislation by the President, but, on 
the other hand, under the provisions of 
this amendment one House of the Con- 
gress could veto such a trade agreement. 

I cannot imagine a more cumbersome, 
awkward, and futile type of legislation. 
Certainly Congress has the responsibili- 
ty and the authority to fix tariffs; and 
when Congress decides to return to the 
exercise of that authority, I am ready to 
support the posture of the Congress in 
fixing all tariffs. 

But I cannot imagine anything more 
ridiculous than to send our negotiators 
to negotiate such agreements with other 
nations, but to have their hands tied 
behind them, and to have the represen- 
tatives of the other nations say, “What 
is the use of our negotiating an agree- 
ment with you, because either House of 
your Congress can veto it by a simple 
majority vote.“ How could Congress ex- 
pect the President to use such power 
effectually? 

It was for the purpose of giving the 
President greater power and a better po- 
sition for negotiation that the Finance 
Committee adopted the amendment re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Nebras- 
ka—an amendment about which he was 
complaining, although he voted for it 
in the Finance Committee. 

I remind Senators that under the pro- 
visions of this bill, both the House and 
the Senate are to be represented in the 
negotiations. If Senators will turn to 
page 20, line 4, section 243, they will find 
the following: 

SEC. 243. CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATES TO NEGO- 
TIATIONS. 

Before each negotiation under this title, 
the President shall, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, select two members (not of the 
same political party) of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and shall, upon the recom- 
mendation of the President of the Senate, 
select two members (not of the same politi- 
cal party) of the Committee on Finance, who 
shall be accredited as members of the United 
States delegation to such negotiation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
of Missouri in the chair). The time of 
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the Senator from Oklahoma has ex- 
pired. 

Mr.KERR. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self an additional 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
4 additional minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, if Con- 
gress wishes to have a hand in these 
negotiations, it can do so; it can appoint 
two members from the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and two mem- 
bers from the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, “who shall be accredited as mem- 
bers of the U.S. delegation to such 
negotiation,” and they can play a part in 
the negotiations and in arriving at the 
trade agreement, and can do so in a man- 
ner which will not embarrass the negoti- 
ators for our country and will not strip 
them of any posture of dignity or au- 
thority, but will leave them in such a 
position that the countries with which 
they are negotiating will know that 
when they reach an agreement with the 
representatives of the United States, in- 
cluding two members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and two members 
of the Senate Finance Committee, it will 
be a valid conclusion. 

But under the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Alaska, they would not have a 
valid solution and conclusion of the 
agreement, even if the legislative com- 
mission which the Senator from Ne- 
braska seeks to have established were 
present and agreed to it, because under 
the amendment either House could later 
veto it. The amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska provides: 

As an exercise of the rulemaking power of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in such 
House in the case of resolutions— 


And so forth. This amendment 
would rewrite the rules of the Senate and 
the rules of the House; and even though 
these representatives were present and 
engaged in the negotiations and ap- 
proved them, either group could return 
to its own House and could there secure 
the adoption of a resolution, under the 
terms of this amendment, which would 
void the agreement which had been 
reached. 

If Congress is to enact a trade bill— 
and it is my sincere conviction that Con- 
gress should do so and will do so—it 
should do so on the basis of the language 
before it, and it should not permit that 
language to be destroyed and should not 
permit the purposes to be eliminated and 
voided by means of the adoption of this 
amendment, which would only cripple, 
embarrass, create confusion, and defeat 
the very purposes for which the bill is 
written and considered. 

So, Mr. President, the amendment 
should be rejected. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, how much 
time remains available? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
and one-half minutes. 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. MILLER. My question is with re- 
spect to the congressional delegates, 
under the bill. Would they be full- 
fledged members of the delegation who 
would vote, just like any other members 
of the negotiating team, in the event of 
controversy among themselves? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. They will; the bill states, 
on page 20, that they— 
shall be accredited as members of the U.S. 
delegation to such negotiation. 


Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska has 142 minutes 
remaining under his control. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the fact that when I refer 
to the Talmadge amendment, it is not 
the only delegation of power. In this 
bill authority is given to reduce tariffs 
by 50 percent in general; and the tariff 
on any commodity, when 80 percent of 
the world trade is represented in the 
European free community, can be re- 
duced to zero; and on any tariff that is 
not as much as 5 percent ad valorem or 
its equivalent, there can be a reduction 
to zero. 

As the bill now stands, it does not 
provide for any peril-point procedures. 
The bill is a vast delegation of con- 
gressional authority. 

This amendment provides a small 
measure of supervision. 

I point out that the number of na- 
tions in the world which require super- 
vision of their trade agreements is 
greater than the number of those which 
do not require it. 

If this amendment is adopted and en- 
acted, it will mean that six congressional 
representatives will participate, and four 
of them will have to disapprove before 
this action can be taken; in this case, 
a majority will be two-thirds. In the 
event they disapprove, Congress will vote 
on the proposal. 

Mr. President, the powers being dealt 
with are congressional powers, and the 
Constitution is thus being circumvented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska said 
that under the bill the President has cer- 
tain authority to reduce tariffs. That is 
quite true, and that was the question 
before the Finance Committee when 
the point was made that since the Presi- 
dent had such power, we should 
strengthen his ability to obtain conces- 
sions, by also giving him the power to 
raise tariffs and impose quotas. The 
Senator from Nebraska was one of the 
advocates of such a proposal; and it was 
on the advocacy of such a proposal by 
other members of the committee and 
also by the Senator from Nebraska, and 
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in order to strengthen the hands of the 
President at the same time, that we 
voted to give the President the power 
to reduce tariffs, and to eliminate them 
under certain circumstances, and also to 
raise them, and to impose quotas. The 
Senator from Nebraska said that was 
necessary and wholesome and construc- 
tive, and should be done; and the com- 
mittee adopted the amendment. 

So I am amazed to find now that, on 
the basis of the amendment which he 
sponsored in the committee, and the 
adoption of which he helped to effect, 
he now proposes that we destroy the 
bill by permitting one House of the 
Congress to void any agreement which 
might be reached under the bill. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska will be 


rejected. 

I yield back the remainder of the 
time under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. Curtis]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered; and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, has all 
remaining time been yielded back? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
and the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
LMr. Gore], the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Hart], the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. HoLLAaAND], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
ING] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Harri, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Hotianp], the Senator from Alaska 
{Mr. Gruentnc], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
MorpHy]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from New 
Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] is paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Indiana would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
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Oregon would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is 
absent on official business as a U.S. repre- 
sentative to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Borrum], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Senators 
from New York [Mr. Javits and Mr. 
Keatine], the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. MURPHY] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is necessarily absent attending the Re- 
publican State convention as required by 
Texas law. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Bortum] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota would note “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Murpuy] is paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 13, 
nays 65, as follows: 


[No. 260 Leg.] 

YEAS—13 
Bennett Fong Mundt 
Boggs Goldwater Prouty 
Cotton Hickey Thurmond 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho 
Dirksen Kuchel 

NAYS—65 
Aiken Ervin Metcalf 
Beall Hartke Miller 
Bartlett Hayden Monroney 
Bible Hickenlooper Morse 
Burdick Hill 
Bush Jackson Muskie 
Byrd, Va. Johnston 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C Pearson 
Carlson Kefauver Pell 
Carroll Kerr Proxmire 
Chavez Lausche Randolph 
Church Long, Mo. Russell 
Clark Long, Hawaii Saltonstall 
Cooper Long, La. Scott 
Dodd Mansfield 
Douglas Smith, Mass. 
Eastland McClelian Smith, Maine 
Ellender McGee 
Engle McNamara Stennis 


Symington Williams, N.J. Young, N. Dak. 
Talmadge Williams, Del. Young, Ohio 
Wiley Yar! 
NOT VOTING—22 

Allott Gore Magnuson 
Anderson Gruening Morton 
Bottum Hart Murphy 
Butier Holland Neuberger 
Cannon Hruska Robertson 
Capehart Humphrey Tower 
Case. Javits 
Pulbright Keating 

So Mr. Curtis’ amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
pan in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alaska yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr, BARTLETT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon would like to know if the Senator 
from Alaska is willing to yield long 
enough for the Senator from Oregon 
to ask a few questions of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] for legislative 
history on the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Indeed, yes. I have 
ample time. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Oregon for that purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Virginia that 
I am very much interested in making 
some legislative history on the bill deal- 
ing with that part of the committee 
report starting at the bottom of page 10 
which reads as follows: 

The language in the bill which modifies 
present law, as it relates to the criteria for 
determining injury in an escape clause pro- 
ceeding before the Tariff Commission, is to 
make perfectly clear that all relevant eco- 
nomic factors shall be considered. In this 
respect the criteria for determining injury 
does not differ from present law. 


As the Senator knows, the lumber in- 
dustry in my State is greatly concerned 
about this bill. I am doing the very 
best I can to obtain clarification of the 
bill both in the Senate and from the ad- 
ministration. I shall have a conference 
later this afternoon with representatives 
of the administration in regard to the 
implementation of the proposals made 
by the President of the United States 
some weeks ago at a White House con- 
ference with representatives of the Pa- 
cific Northwest delegations vis-a-vis the 
critical problem which confronts us in 
the lumber industry. 

It had been my hope that I could ar- 
rive at an understanding with the ad- 
ministration concerning the policy that 
will be followed by the administration 
in connection with the foreign trade bill, 
so that I can vote for the bill and not 
find it necessary to offer lumber amend- 
ments to it. 
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With that as a preface, I say to the 
Senator from Virginia that it would be 
very helpful to me if he would be so kind 
as to oblige me by answering certain 
questions I shall now put to him for the 
purpose of making a legislative history 
on the bill. As the Senator well knows, 
every word that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia speaks about the bill in the course 
of the debate will have great bearing on 
any subsequent interpretation as to legis- 
lative intent and meaning with respect 
to the bill, whether the issue is raised 
before a commission such as the Tariff 
Commission or is later raised in litiga- 
tion in an adversary proceeding before 
any judicial tribunal. 

With that as a statement of my moti- 
vation in asking these questions, I pro- 
ceed as follows: 

Section 301(b) of the bill establishes 
the procedures whereby a domestic in- 
dustry can seek relief before the Tariff 
Commission if it is being injured by the 
import of competing articles. The bill 
instructs the Tariff Commission to deter- 
mine whether as a result in major part 
of concessions granted under trade 
agreements, an injury is being caused a 
domestic industry. In making its de- 
termination, the Tariff Commission is 
instructed to take into account all eco- 
nomic factors which it considers rele- 
vant. Section 7 of the present Trade 
Agreements Extension Act deals with the 
same subject matter as section 301(b) 
of the pending bill. The equivalent 
language of section 7 of the present 
Trade Agreements Extension Act in- 
structs the Tariff Commission in an 
escape-clause case to consider “with- 
out excluding other factors” certain 
enumerated economic factors. My first 
question is this, and I ask this question 
for the purpose of clearly establishing 
the intent of Congress in modifying pres- 
ent law, as it relates to the criteria for 
determining injury in an escape-clause 
proceeding before the Tariff Commis- 
sion: 

Is it intended that the Tariff Commis- 
sion shall consider all relevant economic 
evidence of injury to a domestic indus- 
try in an escape-clause case? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In answer to 
the question of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon the Senator from Vir- 
ginia states that certainly the factors 
enumerated by the Senator from Oregon 
are relevant factors and I should think 
that the Tariff Commission would take 
them into consideration along with 
others that may be pertinent. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much. I proceed to my next ques- 
tion. Pursuing this line of questioning a 
little further, will the gentleman state 
whether the enumeration of three spe- 
cific economic factors in section 301(b) 
(2) of the bill is intended to exclude any 
other relevant economic factors from be- 
ing considered by the Tariff Commission 
in determining injury to a domestic in- 
dustry—as for instance, a decline in do- 
mestie production or a decline in total 
wages paid, or an increase in the domes- 
tic market supplied by imports, or falling 
profits of domestic producers? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I will say to 
the Senator from Oregon that it is clear, 
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in the opinion of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, that the language in section 301 
(b) (2) of the pending bill that all rele- 
vant economic factors shall be consid- 
ered by the Tariff Commission including 
those which the Senator from Oregon 
enumerated and any others that would 
assist the Tariff Commission in arriving 
at a proper decision. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall proceed with my 
next question. I appreciate very much 
the help of the Senator from Virginia 
in making the record on this subject. 
Does the Senator agree with me that in- 
sofar as deciding what economic factors 
shall be considered by the Tariff Com- 
mission in determining injury to a do- 
mestic industry there is no difference 
between section 301(b) (2) of the pend- 
ing bill and section 7 of the present 
Trade Agreements Extension Act? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In the opinion 
of the Senator from Virginia, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has expressed the in- 
tention of section 301(b) (2) very well. 
The Tariff Commission shall consider all 
relevant economic factors, and in this 
respect the criteria for determining in- 
jury does not differ in any way from 
present law. 

Mr. MORSE. Again I thank the Sena- 
tor. I now wish to ask my last question. 
My reason for clarifying this point is 
well known to the gentleman. As he 
knows, the President urged in July that 
the lumber industry file an application 
before the Tariff Commission for relief 
from the disastrous impact of rapidly 
increasing imports of Canadian softwood 
lumber. I also urged the lumber indus- 
try, as did others in this body, to pursue 
the procedures established by law for ob- 
taining relief from imports. The lum- 
ber industry has filed such an applica- 
tion before the Tariff Commission and 
the Tariff Commission has already sent 
a questionnaire out to the lumber com- 
panies seeking economic information— 
which questionnaire must be returned by 
September 28, 1962. I was sure that the 
Congress did not intend to change the 
rules right in the middle of this case so 
as to make it impossible for the lumber 
industry to have all relevant economic 
data considered by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

Am I correct in my understanding 
that the rules have not been changed, 
that is, the Tariff Commission can pro- 
ceed on the basis of the questionnaire 
and on the basis of such other evidence 
as may be presented to it to make its 
finding in regard to the pending lumber 
situation? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Virginia agrees with the Senator 
from Oregon that it would be unfair to 
change the rules significantly under the 
case to which he refers, to be consid- 
ered, and I can assure him there is no 
intent in the present bill to preclude 
consideration of any factors heretofore 
or hereafter considered relevant. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I shall be happy to 
yield, but I promised to yield first to the 
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distinguished Senator from Nebraska. I 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr, CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of Senators to the fact that when the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT] completes the presentation of 
his amendment and his amendment is 
considered and acted upon, it will be my 
purpose to seek recognition to call up 
for adoption amendment 9-17-62—S, 
which would strike from the bill provi- 
sion related to special unemployment 
compensation and special relief to busi- 
ness, such as loans. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I now yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, roll- 
calls are extremely important to a proper 
understanding of the political history 
of the country, and frequently their full 
significance is not realized untii a long 
time after they have occurred. 

I hold in my hand the yea-and-nay 
vote on the Bush amendments, which 
failed of passage by so narrow a margin 
that it has become evident that the 
amendments were rejected by the small 
group of Senate liberals who voted 
against them in accordance with their 
convictions, despite the fact that they 
have been exposed for many months to 
revilement by the Democratic Senate 
leadership and by bitter attacks in many 
sections of the press. At the same time 
some of the Senate Democratic leader- 
ship were absent, and numerous others 
of the Senate Democratic hierarchy 
voted as usual with the Republicans. 

I believe these facts need to be noted 
for the sake of history. It also seems 
to indicate that many of us who are 
ostracized in the Senate by the Demo- 
cratic leadership and the Democratic 
staff are really the true defenders of 
Democratic policies. The whole reality 
of politics in the Senate needs to be 
known by the people and by the press. 
They need to know that the Senate is run 
by a bipartisan alliance of conservative 
Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats. 

As I said in Milwaukee in a speech in 
behalf of Governor Nelson, and as I said 
in 35 speeches throughout Illinois over 
the weekend, we need more progressive 
Democrats in the Senate and, in spite of 
the efforts of the Democratic leadership 
to defeat progressive Democrats in 
Illinois and elsewhere, we shall continue 
in our efforts to present the issues in 
which we believe before the country and 
before the people. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield so that I may 
make a comment? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I usually agree with the 
Senator from Illinois. I could not agree 
with him more than I do in relation to 
the comments he just made. I associate 
myself with those comments. I express 
the hope that the President of the United 
States, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, will 
take note of them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the country 
will take note. I do not expect the 
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Democratic senatorial leadership to take 
note, because I believe they have set 
themselves on a determined course. But 
I hope the country will take note and 
that we will carry the issue to the peo- 
ple as to what kind of Democratic Party 
we shall have, and whether the bi- 
partisan alliance will continue to domi- 
nate the Senate and the Congress. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. One nice thing 
about the practice of the Senate is that 
any Senator can rise and make a self- 
serving declaration at any time he wishes 
to do so. I am happy to observe that 
the able Senator from Illinois has in- 
dulged himself in that particular respect. 
I do not claim that I am any part of the 
Senate Democratic leadership. I am 
sometimes accused of so being, when I 
vote in favor of certain proposals and 
many times I have been accused of not 
being a part of the leadership when I 
vote contrary to certain Senators. In 
any event, I, like almost every other Sen- 
ator, vote my convictions. I believe we 
all act in the best interests of our State 
and Nation. 

As I look at the results of the yea-and- 
nay vote to which the Senator from 
Illinois alluded, I cannot be made com- 
pletely aware that the so-called liberals 
won the issue. I see that there is a 
difference of only 1 vote, 39 to 40. Yet 
when we look over the result of the yea- 
and-nay vote, we see that the able Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN) 
voted against the Bush amendments. 
The Senator from Florida voted against 
the Bush amendments? 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] voted against the Bush 
amendments. The Senators from Ala- 
bama voted against the Bush amend- 
ments. The Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Smrrx] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] and other Sena- 
tors, who do not necessarily fall within 
this little self-appointed liberal group, 
voted against the Bush amendments. 
These Senators mentioned come from 
States where it was difficult for them to 
vote as they did. They showed great 
courage and conviction. Therefore, 
rather than the country having to be 
notified that the amendments were de- 
feated by a single little group, actually, 
as is usually the case in a vote of this 
character, any 1 or 2 of the 40 Sen- 
ators voting “no” could claim, “We did 
it,” because the vote was that close. 

I recognize the right of the able Sena- 
tor from Illinois to make his assertion. 
I have no knowledge, and I doubt that 
anyone else has, that the Democratic 
leadership wants to do anything but try 
to cooperate with the so-called self- 
styled liberal group. It is my belief that 
the leadership wishes to cooperate and 
wishes to help these self-named liberals 
every time and on every program that 
they bring before the Senate. Some- 
times it cannot do so. But I believe the 
leadership tries in most instances to 
do so. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. T yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. I thought I heard the 
Senator in his first statement assert that 
the Senate leadership wishes to coop- 
erate with the liberals and his sec- 
ond statement confirms it. I utter 
a complete denial that there has been 
any indication on the part of the 
Democratic leadership for some time past 
of cooperation with the liberal group in 
the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have indeed been 
exposed to continuous revilement and 
denunciation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam delighted that 
the Senator from Illinois has an under- 
standing of what certain southern Sena- 
tors have been going through for all 
these years. They have been reviled, but 
they do not get up and complain every 
time they are reviled. It is so regular 
and constant with them that they have 
become accustomed to it. They have 
learned to take it—their hides have 
grown thick. 

Therefore it is very interesting that 
the so-called liberals, after receiving 
light criticism for the first time, are 
becoming a little sensitive. One distin- 
guishing feature about our party is that 
it has all kinds of people in it, with all 
kinds of economic and political philos- 
ophies. It has strength in its diversity. 
That is what has given it strength and 
that is what will continue to give it 
strength. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, but with the 
understanding that the floor will be re- 
turned to me eventually. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. I appre- 
cite the comment of the very attrac- 
tive Senator from Florida. I believe the 
Recorp will show that the Bush amend- 
ments could not have been defeated 
without the vote of 12 to 15 liberals. A 
further analysis of the vote will indi- 
cate that a great many of those high in 
the party hierarchy in the Senate were 
either absent or voted in favor of the 
Bush amendments. 

We of the liberal group intend to con- 
tinue to vote our consciences. We are 
not governed by resentment. However, 
sometimes we are taken for granted, and 
given very grudging acceptance when 
we bail out the party leadership, and 
are subjected to a good deal of punish- 
ment on other occasions, and ostracism 
virtually all the time. This is having an 
unfortunate effect on the country; and 
it is important that notice about it 
should go out to the country. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Illinois also note that that applies very 
much to campaign support from the 
Democratic Senatorial Election Commit- 
tee when liberals are running for office? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Yes; liberals receive 
very little support from senatorial head- 
quarters when they run for office. In 
the State of Illinois, where we are trying 
to elect a progressive Democrat, the ef- 
forts of the senatorial leadership have 
been to defeat him. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The able majority 
leader is not on the floor at the present 
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time, but I know he would say if he were 
here that he is deeply grateful to Sen- 
ators who call themselves liberals and 
all others who voted against the Bush 
amendments. He is deeply grateful to 
Senators from the South, who voted 
against the Bush amendments. He is 
also deeply grateful to the Senator from 
Illinois, the Senator from Oregon, and 
all the other Senators who voted against 
the Bush amendments. That was the 
leadership position and it was pleasant 
to find so many of us on the same side. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My heart is overflow- 
ing with love and understanding, but I 
am not deeply grateful. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not know where 
the Senate has been in the past few 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to call up his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 22, line 2, 
strike out “or”. 

On page 22, between lines 5 and 6, in- 
sert the following: 

(3) engages or tolerates its nationals to 
engage in practices which are in conflict with 
recognized conservation principles and tend 
to defeat efforts by the United States includ- 
ing the respective States to conserve or pro- 
tect fishery resources, or 

(4) takes any action, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of international law, to harass or 
otherwise interfere with the United States- 
flag fishing vessels engaged in lawful activ- 
ities on the high seas. 


On page 22, line 10, strike out “or” 
after the comma. 

On page 22, line 13, strike out the 
period and insert “, or”. 

On page 22, between lines 13 and 14, 
insert the following: 

(C) take such action to adjust imports of 
products of such country or instrumentality 
as he deems necessary. 


AMERICAN POLICY IN CUBA 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield to me for 
about 5 minutes? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, for 
several weeks the American people have 
been listening to those who are on the 
other side of the aisle frantically seek- 
ing for some straw which, through 
magic—known only to themselves, can 
be turned into a campaign issue. 

The oratory has been splendiferous— 
the flag has been waved vigorously and 
the voices have been loud—but, unfor- 
tunately for their purpose, the words and 
the logic, have been unconvincing. 

The American people, wise in their 
understanding and mature in their judg- 
ment because of their heritage of de- 
mocracy, recognize the purpose of this 
shouting and shadow boxing for what it 
truly is—a desperate search for an issue 
which can be used in the election cam- 
paign that is now upon us, 

The issue that is being belabored is 
American policy in Cuba. 
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It is a strange fact of history that ex- 
actly 60 years ago our Nation was faced 
with the problem of another power-mad 
dictator also named Castro who, gripping 
the people of Venezuela by their throats, 
forced upon them a rule by corrupt and 
revolutionary methods. 

Theodore Roosevelt, our President at 
that time, discarded the soft language 
of diplomacy in describing this Castro— 
the Venezuelan Castro—as an “unspeak- 
able, villainous little monkey.” 

Somehow the words evoke a similar 
image today. One must agree with the 
sage known as “the Preacher” who, 
nearly 2,000 years ago, in setting down 
his thoughts and reflections regarding 
man and his deeds—in what is called 
“Ecclesiastes” said: “There is no new 
thing under the sun.” 

This power-mad, blood-lusting Castro 
of 1902 refused to honor his debts and 
his committments causing three power- 
ful nations, Great Britain, Germany, and 
Italy to begin a combined naval demon- 
stration off the coast of Venezuela. 

President Roosevelt calmly, and from 
a position of strength, saw to it that 
the battleships were withdrawn and 
made the dictator Castro see reason and 
honor his commitments—not with arms, 
not with weapons, and not with troops— 
but through the power based upon his 
policy of “speak softly and carry a big 
stick.” 

Last Thursday afternoon at his press 
conference, President Kennedy—in 
measured and reasoned words—coun- 
seled watchful restraint. 

His unruffied and impressive statement 
is in keeping with the policy of “speak 
softly and carry a big stick.” 

What our Republican friends either 
have forgotten or purposely ignore are 
the facts of geography. 

Yes, Cuba is only 90 miles from our 
shores. But remember and mark this 
well, we are firmly based on the island 
of Cuba, 

At Guantanamo we have an impreg- 
nable position, manned by thousands of 
highly trained and skilled marines armed 
with the latest weapons. Hugging the 
shores and on the alert are units of the 
powerful U.S. fleet, including aircraft 
carriers. 

Yes, Castro is only 90 miles from our 
shores, but we are in his kitchen—armed 
with a great big stick and looking 
straight down his throat. 

Mr. President, is not ours a wise and 
clear-sighted policy? That, first spoken 
by Theodore Roosevelt—“Speak softly 
and carry a big stick.” 

President Kennedy spoke as a states- 
man—and a student of history. 

I am grateful to the Senator for yield- 
ing some of his time to me after yielding 
time to other Senators. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11970) to promote the 
general welfare, foreign policy, and secu- 
rity of the United States through inter- 
national trade agreements and through 
adjustment assistance to domestic in- 
dustry, agriculture, and labor, and for 
other purposes, 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Indiana spoke, 
I was about to say that I did not know 
exactly where the Senate had been in 
the few minutes before that. I was 
about to suggest a cooling off period, 
since I proposed, in discussing my 
amendment, to take Senators below the 
briny surface of the ocean. But before 
doing so, I am minded to say that fol- 
lowing the discussion among the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Minnesota, 
who is a close student of “Alice in Won- 
derland” and possesses a most retentive 
memory, suggested that the end result 
of the discussion might have been long 
since settled in “Alice in Wonderland.” 
He referred especially to the caucus 
race recited in that book. Apparently 
the question was who had won the race. 
It was finally settled, said the Senator 
from Minnesota, in the deathless words 
of the dodo, who said: 

Everybody has won, and all must have 
prizes. 


Mr. President, I turn now to the 
amendment which I have offered, which 
is cosponsored by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, which has jurisdiction 
over all measures related to the fishery; 
and by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Musk, and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YarsoroucH]. The purpose of the 
amendment is to authorize the Presi- 
dent to use the trade power given him 
under the bill for the purpose of con- 
serving our fishery resources. The ap- 
proach employed by the amendment is 
direct. It amends section 252(b) of the 
bill by adding two conditions under 
which the President may suspend trade 
concessions granted other nations. The 
amendment would permit the President 
after public hearing and within his own 
discretion to withhold trade concessions 
if he determines that a country is en- 
gaged in practices which tend to defeat 
our efforts to conserve fishery resources 
or if he determines a country is taking 
any action contrary to the principles of 
international law to harass U.S. fishing 
vessels on the high seas. In addition, the 
amendment supplements the present au- 
thority given the President under the 
trade bill by adding the power to adjust 
imports of products of a country, there- 
by permitting the use of import quotas 
or embargoes. 

Mr. President, this amendment was 
submitted and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance 6 weeks ago, giving a full 
opportunity to assess the merits of the 
proposal. At the time the amendment 
was submitted a clear record was made 
of the need for this amendment. In 
joining me when offering the amendment 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson] stated: 

Surely the United States, which has a deep 
interest in fisheries and international wa- 
ters, and which is a country that practices 
conservation, should have authority to allow 
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the President to do what he can to persuade 
and influence other nations to do the same, 
and if necessary, to do it through economic 
sanctions. 


I fully concurred with the Senator 
from Washington. 

At the time the amendment was sub- 
mitted I pointed out that the United 
States is an important market for for- 
eign fish products, that we likewise are 
an important fishing nation. I felt then, 
as I do now, that it is imperative that 
we insist upon proper conservation of 
our fisheries and those international 
fisheries upon which we rely. We will be 
judged harshly if we, through inadvert- 
ence or for any other reason, give trade 
incentives and thereby encourage foreign 
governments to violate sound conserva- 
tion practices, to overfish areas and 
stocks of fish and to use fishing gear 
and techniques contrary to proper con- 
servation. 

I pointed out then, and I do so again, 
that this is not merely an Alaska local 
problem. It is a serious matter of con- 
cern for the entire fishing industry of 
the Northwest, for the California tuna 
industry, the gulf coast shrimp industry, 
and the important fishing industry off 
the east coast. On numerous occasions 
my colleagues and I have pointed out 
with alarm the recent efforts on the part 
of not only Japan but Russia to accel- 
erate their fishing efforts on the high 
seas. 

The attention of the Senate, of the 
Nation, and, indeed, of the world, was 
most forcefully called to this situation 
only a few months ago by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SMITH], who is now presiding 
over the Senate, in one of the most logical 
speeches that it has ever been my 
privilege to hear. 

We would not be alarmed if this ef- 
fort were directed only at tapping here- 
tofore unharvested resources but such is 
not the case. ttention was also called 
to the ineffective efforts by our State 
Department to protect our own fisher- 
men from harassment in the Gulf Coast 
and off Central and South America. Ad- 
ditional instances have been reported this 
month. At the close of my remarks when 
introducing this amendment I stated that 
so long as we do nothing to protect the 
rights of our fishermen on the high seas, 
we can only expect further aggression 
and further oppressive acts against our 
fishermen from foreign governments. 

To avoid possible misjudgments as to 
the merits of this amendment, the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
and I wrote the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Secretary of State 
advising them of the importance of the 
proposed amendment and soliciting their 
favorable consideration. In the letter we 
pointed out that the amendment is con- 
sistent with the purposes of the bill. It 
would encourage the expansion of for- 
eign trade in fishery products by assur- 
ing the conservation of our fishery re- 
sources and defending our fishermen on 
the high seas. If our fishery resources 
are exploited, foreign trade in fishery 
products will decline. We warned in the 
letter that our fishery resources will be 
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devastated by a blind continuation of 
the sudden and tremendous surge by for- 
eign governments on to the high seas 
with technologically advanced fishing 
vessels and gear. As evidence of this 
rush we cited that the world catch of 
fish increased 33 percent from 1955 to 
1960. Just within the past 10 years 
Japan has entered the North Pacific to 
catch salmon on the high seas and has 
moved into the Bering Sea with factory 
ships in search of bottom fish. Research 
scientists have forecast that bottom fish 
resources in the Bering Sea will be 
destroyed within 10 years if adequate 
conservation practices are not followed 
by all Nations engaged in the harvest- 
ing of these rich resources. We will then 
be faced with the same bleak situation 
now threatening the bottom fish re- 
sources of the North Atlantic. Russia, 
too, has launched its commercial fishing 
fleet around the globe searching out the 
fishery resources off George’s Bank, the 
Bering Sea and into the Gulf of Alaska. 

As a dramatic illustration of the 
deterioration of the U.S. position in 
world fisheries, attention should be 
given to a recent report by the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries indicating that 
the United States held second position 
only 10 short years ago and, as of 1961, 
had backed down to fifth position, bow- 
ing to the more energetic efforts made 
by Communist China, Peru, and the So- 
viet Union. These facts were first called 
to our attention in this Chamber, so far 
as I know, by the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SMITH]. 

We stated that the amendment is con- 
sistent also with the organizational 
structure provided by the bill, in which 
wide discretion is given the President to 
solve these complex and interrelated 
problems. A broad range of economic 
responses must be available to the Pres- 
ident, so he can tailor the remedy to 
meet situations involving any particular 
country at any time in the future. 

In summary, we believe it obvious that 
there is a serious threat to our fishery 
resources, that the proposed amendment 
provides an effective answer to the prob- 
lem, and that there is a direct relation- 
ship between fishery resources conserva- 
tion and trade. 

Mr. President, only 2 weeks ago the 
Department of State informed me that 
the Finance Committee had been noti- 
fied that the administration considered 
the amendment unacceptable. In op- 
posing the amendment the State De- 
partment informed me that fishery 
conservation is unrelated to trade agree- 
ments, and that there would be a risk 
of retaliation against our exports if the 
amendment were to be adopted. It was 
also stated that legislation independent 
of the trade bill was being considered, 
in order to accomplish the purposes of 
my amendment. 

Mr. President, if my amendment is un- 
acceptable to them, I should like to make 
it a matter of public record that their 
position is unacceptable to me. It is a 
further example of the disregard of the 
State Department of all our fishery 
problems. 

I am perfectly willing to run the risk 
of commercial trade concession retalia- 
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tion in order to conserve our public 
fishery resources. I presume that the 
President would use discretion in the 
exercise of such power. Under Secre- 
tary of State Ball testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee that mili- 
tary, economic, and political pressure 
had been exercised on other countries, to 
persuade them to adopt our concepts of 
commercial trade negotiation. If we are 
capable of such dedication and interna- 
tional leadership in this area, can we not 
use trade power to protect in a responsi- 
ble manner our fishery resources? I 
believe it may be a matter of priority; 
and I, for one, place fishery conserva- 
tion extremely high on my list of na- 
tional goals. 

Mr. President, the difference between 
fish and so many other products is this: 
Once fish are gone, they are gone for- 
ever, and are lost both to the United 
States and to all other nations in the 
world. 

On first impression, the response of 
the State Department may sound genu- 
ine. What, it asks, has international 
trade to do with fishery conservation? 
My answer is that international trade 
sanctions have been recognized for years 
by prior administrations, and even by 
this administration, and on numerous 
occasions by Congress, as the only ef- 
fective means of safeguarding fishery 
resources. Why? The answer is clear. 
Fish move in and out of territorial 
waters and on the high seas. Salmon 
return to the inland streams to spawn. 
Conservation practices may be regulat- 
ed, therefore, only by international 
agreement; and international agree- 
ments, like other agreements, can be se- 
cured and enforced only when adequate 
sanctions are available. Traditionally, 
trade sanctions have proved most ac- 
ceptable and effective. This is a valid 
and traditional use of trade power. I 
call attention specifically to trade sanc- 
tions found in our legislation protect- 
ing our halibut resources. 

Mr. President, I stated that the pres- 
ent administration has recognized that 
trade sanctions are required in order to 
protect fishery resources. I refer to the 
legislation, introduced in the 87th Con- 
gress, at the request of the State De- 
partment, to amend and strengthen the 
regulation of tuna on the high seas. 

On September 14, 1 year ago, the Sec- 
retary of State wrote the Senate, re- 
questing an amendment to the Tuna 
Convention. Sounding as if he repre- 
sented Alaska himself, Secretary Rusk 
called for urgent action on his legisla- 
tive proposal, so as to discharge the 
U.S. “general responsibility to the in- 
ternational community to follow sound 
conservation practices with respect to 
high seas resources.” I shall not quar- 
rel with that. I ask only that we do it. 
The letter from the Secretary of State 
included a draft of a bill which, among 
other things, provides: 

That upon the promulgation of any such 
regulation and upon notification thereof, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall promulgate 
regulations to limit or prohibit the entry 
into the United States, * * * of fish of spe- 
cies covered by the convention and taken 
from convention waters. Any such regu- 
lations to limit or prohibit the entry of such 
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fish shall require the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State. 


So we find that 1 year ago the Secre- 
tary of State proposed the use of trade 
sanctions, under his close supervision, to 
conserve tuna resources found and taken 
primarily in tropical Pacific waters. 
Japan is the world’s exporter of tuna. 
This administration, as well as others, 
has recognized the necessity of assuring 
fishery conservation through the use of 
trade sanctions. 

Mr. President, I also call attention to 
the numerous bills, which I and other 
Senators have sponsored, which would 
place a restriction on the importation 
of fishery products from countries which 
violate salmon conservation efforts in 
the North Pacific. 

When I first came to the Senate, I in- 
troduced an Alaska salmon bill which in 
substance would do for Bristol Bay 
salmon what my present amendment 
would do for all fishery resources. That 
was in the 86th Congress. Hearings 
were held by me and by other Senators 
in Alaska and elsewhere. On May 6, 
1959, the State Department wrote the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, expressing opposition to the 
bill, and giving five reasons why the bill 
would be ineffective, inappropriate, and, 
in fact, would endanger the free world’s 
stake in the Pacific. The Department 
concluded that “overall U.S. interests 
will be served by continued discussion of 
the problem”; of course, the Department 
added “through appropriate channels.” 
The Senate committee continued to dis- 
cuss the matter, and attempted without 
success to locate “the appropriate chan- 
nels.” I may add, Mr. President, that 
the Federal Trade Commission replied, 
in its report on the same bill, as follows: 

It does not appear that there is any useful 
comment which we can furnish. 


I commend this for the consideration 
of other agencies and departments as 
possibly an appropriate response in re- 
gard to similar legislation. 

My bill died at the close of the 86th 
Congress. Upon the convening of the 
87th Congress, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] introduced a 
similar bill to protect the North Pacific 
salmon. Companion bills were again 
introduced in the House. Last week, 
near the close of another Congress, after 
another 2 years of discussion of the prob- 
lem through appropriate channels in 
the State Department, another Depart- 
ment report on the bill was filed. The 
situation has changed. The Department 
does not now oppose the bill because of 
the previously alleged disastrous effect 
on the free world’s position in the Far 
East, but the Department opposes it now 
because it argues that the U.S. position 
at the bargaining table would be gravely 
weakened by the enactment of the bill, 
because the Japanese took fewer salmon 
last year than they took earlier, because 
the Bristol Bay salmon are only a small 
part of the total Pacific salmon run, and 
because Japan is a friend. 

The State Department position was 
directly refuted by the Director of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries in his 
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testimony before the House committee 
on the same bill the following day. He 
testified that the availability of trade 
sanctions strengthened the position of 
the United States in international ne- 
gotiations to protect our fishery re- 
sources. The Director stated: 

We believe that it need not hurt or harm 
our trade relations with Japan or any other 
country, that it simply insists that other 
countries carry our conservation programs 
with somewhat the same degree of thorough- 
ness that we do. We believe it will be an 
effective tool for the United States. 


In answer to a direct question as to 
whether having the power to employ 
trade sanctions would hinder negotia- 
tions, the Director stated the Depart- 
ment of the Interior felt that hav- 
ing this trade power would actually 
strengthen its position. In answer to a 
question, he said there have been other 
precedents for the use of trade power to 
enforce fishery conservation. 

During the testimony the Director of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
clearly explained the impact of Japa- 
nese fishing in the North Pacific on our 
salmon conservation efforts and flatly 
stated that no effective regulatory con- 
servation program for Bristol Bay sal- 
mon was possible under the present con- 
ditions. The Director was also able to 
point out how the Japanese catch of 
Bristol Bay salmon had increased dur- 
ing recent years, starting from nothing 
10 years ago, rather than the picture 
being that it has decreased in recent 
years, as suggested by the State Depart- 
ment witness the day before. He pointed 
out that the Bristol Bay red salmon 
run is the largest in the world and alone 
accounts for 10 percent of the total 
North American salmon run. 

Let us make no mistake about the im- 
portance of the Bristol Bay fishery. 
There is a heavy plant investment. 
Thousands are employed annually in the 
fishery, in the plants ashore and in fish- 
ing. Over the years the aggregate com- 
mercial value of the pack has been close 
to a billion and a half dollars. 

I mention these details as evidence of 
what I consider to be a general pattern 
of disregard by the Department of State 
for our fishery resources, I know they 
are loyal; I know there are among their 
numbers some who consider fishery re- 
sources as a top priority. I know also 
that the State Department is often criti- 
cized for local consumption only. But 
these facts should not shield them. 
When asked to support my amendment 
to the trade bill, they answer it is not 
germane, while the facts are that for- 
eign trade sanctions have been the tra- 
ditional means by which fishery conser- 
vation agreements have been enforced 
and our fishery conservation efforts 
furthered. The State Department asked 
for additional time for study, while, in 
fact, legislation has been introduced and 
has died in more than one Congress 
awaiting an affirmative solution or re- 
sponse from the State Department. The 
State Department said that separate 
legislation was being considered to ac- 
complish the purposes of my amendment, 
and yet when confronted 10 days later 
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with separate legislation, similar to that 
which I introduced 3% years ago, which 
would accomplish the same purpose for 
our North Pacific salmon, they not only 
opposed the legislation but inaccurately 
suggested that the Japanese fishing effort 
at Bristol Bay has in recent years de- 
creased and argued that the availability 
of trade sanctions would weaken our 
position at the bargaining table. The 
State Department testified that a strong 
fishing industry is required by Japan and 
that we must not embarrass our good 
neighbor and must keep our relationship 
with Japan free of avoidable irritations. 
Mr. President, I acknowledge our exist- 
ing friendship and the rightful place of 
the Japanese in our line of defense 
against communism. I would be the 
last to withhold support of Alaska’s Pa- 
cific neighbor. But, Mr. President, I do 
not think it is fair, I do not think it is 
just, to place upon the Bristol Bay fish- 
erman the burdens of our international 
commitments to this Nation. If aid is 
needed, I will support it as I have in the 
past. If trade is to be expanded, I will 
applaud it. But, if, unilaterally, Alas- 
kans are expected to stand by and ob- 
serve quietly the exploitation of fishery 
resources upon which they depend, I 
loudly, consistently, and sternly object. 

While other important Western fish- 
ing nations subsidize their fishing in- 
dustry as we do our farmers, we not only 
refuse to support our fishermen but are 
internationally too shy to even want to 
possess the authority to employ trade 
sanctions on a broad base to conserve 
our fishery resources. This position is 
indefensible. It is advanced from a posi- 
tion of weakness, refusing assistance or 
even strength itself, afraid of retaliation, 
lacking confidence in one’s own exercise 
of power, hoping sympathy and friend- 
liness will prevail. In our affluent society 
we have surpluses of wheat, stockpiles of 
zinc, and an excess of little men. 

Mr. President, at the hearings on the 
Alaska salmon bill in the House last 
week, there was advanced for the first 
time by the administration, through the 
Department of the Interior, a construc- 
tive proposal to protect the Alaska 
Bristol Bay salmon. This session of Con- 
gress is rapidly closing. For purposes of 
expediting the full consideration of this 
subject early next session, a bill will 
be introduced this week by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and 
me incorporating the revised draft of the 
bill as suggested by the Interior Depart- 
ment. I was pleased to note that this 
revision follows the approach of my 
amendment, in that broad discretion is 
given to employ a wide range of trade 
sanctions, rather than requiring an 
absolute embargo. 

I would much rather that legislation 
of broader scope than that of the bill to 
be introduced later this week be con- 
sidered and adopted, because if such a 
proposal is adopted, it will have impact 
only on a local problem, serious as it is. 
I should like to have legislation along 
the lines suggested by this amendment, 
which would cover all of our fishermen 
everywhere. They are entitled to the 
protection of the U.S. Government. 
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Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Alaska 
yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield first to the 
Senator from Ohio. Then I shall gladly 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Alaska for his 
very clear presentation of the issues in- 
volved in his amendment. He has pre- 
sented the issues objectively and given 
both sides of the argument, thus making 
it possible for Senators who are not in- 
timately familiar with the problem to 
understand what is involved. I lis- 
tened with great glee and fascination to 
the Senator’s description of the issues 
involved in the amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, I am glad to yield now 
tae junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
Alaska for his remarks this afternoon 
concerning conservation. There is no 
doubt that we must pay constant and 
close attention to the enforcement of our 
fish conservation agreements in the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. 

This problem is probably most severe 
in the North Pacific Ocean. As the 
Senator from Alaska and his west coast 
colleagues know all too well, there are 
salmon runs originating in American 
rivers that could be wiped out in a single 
season if conservation regulations were 
to be ignored. 

Although the situation on the east 
coast is not quite that drastic, our North 
Atlantic fishermen are still faced with 
some serious conservation problems. 
Twelve nations now fish in the North 
Atlantic. They are led by the Soviet 
Union, which has developed fishing tech- 
niques that can sweep an area absolutely 
clean. 

The supplies of fish in the North At- 
lantic are not unlimited. There are 
conservation agreements already in effect 
covering some species between the mem- 
ber nations of the International Com- 
mittee for North Atlantic Fisheries. I 
have asked the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries to undertake studies that 
would permit a similar agreement to be 
drawn up for whiting. Possible conser- 
vation treaties for other species of fish 
were also discussed at the recent June 
meeting of this group. 

It is clear that more must be done in 
this area. Last week, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] presented 
to the Senate a resolution asking the 
President to call an international con- 
ference to discuss the conservation of 
fishery resources. This resolution, 
which was also sponsored by the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], my col- 
league from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], and myself, represent, I feel, an 
important step toward giving this prob- 
lem the worldwide consideration it 
needs. At a conference of this sort, 
there would be an opportunity to discuss 
new conservation programs, not to men- 
tion better enforcement for the present 
agreements. Work could also be done 
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to locate fishing areas and species in ad- 
vance which could become critical and 
to prepare agreements to cover those 
areas. 

I feel this is an excellent resolution, 
and I hope that Congress will give it 
earliest consideration. I would also like 
especially at this time to thank the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson] for the constant attention they 
have paid to the vital problem of 
conservation. The problem is becoming 
more critical every passing day. I thank 
the Senator from Alaska for yielding to 


me. 

Mr.BARTLETT. Mr. President, I note 
that the chairman of the committee, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] has now entered the Cham- 
ber 


Those of us who serve in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives, and 
who are concerned about the problem, 
who recognize its quite considerable im- 
portance, who feel that if something ef- 
fective is not done the fish population 
will be destroyed, who see the demand 
growing worse, and who are, perhaps I 
say immodestly, in the forefront of the 
effort, even if we have not been too 
successful in it, will miss the presence 
of the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts in the next Congress. He has been 
a leader in this endeavor. He has been 
a tower of strength. He not only knows 
what needs to be done, but also wants 
to do something about the problem. I 
know I speak not only for myself, but 
also for many other Senators, in saying 
that for this reason and for many other 
reasons we wish the Senator would be 
around next year. 

Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. I 
thank the Senator from Alaska. 

I wish to point out one further aspect. 
We have seen the problem develop in 
other fields. We know that if steps are 
not taken in this regard there will be a 
great loss to the fisheries production of 
the future. 

I thank the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, in the light of the legis- 
lative situation, in an effort to be en- 
tirely realistic, in further consideration 
of the fact which I noted during my ad- 
dress—that before the week is out the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] and I will introduce a bill with the 
amendments suggested by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior—I withdraw my 
amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Alaska and 
the Senator from Massachusetts on this 
particular amendment. I see nothing 
wrong with it. It would merely provide, 
in effect, that if some nations do not 
practice conservation on the high seas 
fisheries the President would have the 
right, any time he deemed it desirable 
to do so, under justifiable circumstances, 
to impose some sort of quota or restric- 
tion upon the importation of certain fish 
products. 

If we do not do something like this, 
in less than two generations, in perhaps 
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20 years, there will be no fish on the high 
seas. It is high time we did something 
about the problem. 

I have recently returned from home. 
In fact, I arrived about an hour ago. 

I understand that the purpose of the 
withdrawal of the amendment is that the 
subject will be considered in the form 
of a resolution, which will be considered 
by the proper committees. I understand 
the leadership on both sides will be glad 
to undertake some action on this prob- 
lem, perhaps before the session ad- 
journs; perhaps by the consideration of 
another resolution which the Senator 
from Alaska and I are sponsoring, which 
would provide that the President im- 
mediately, or as soon as possible, initiate 
an international conference for conser- 
vation of the fisheries of the high seas. 

The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts is in the Chamber. As I stated 
the other day, I am sorry he is leaving 
us. Today the voters of Massachusetts 
will decide who will succeed him, or at 
least who will be the nominee. 

I know of no one who would be better 
qualified to serve on the conference on 
behalf of the United States than the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts. I 
hope the President will consider him in 
respect to the appointment. 

This is a very serious problem. The 
amendment does not affect the concept 
of the trade bill one iota, in my opinion. 
We are merely suggesting that the in- 
ternational fisheries, which have become 
paramount in importance throughout the 
world, must be conserved. Someone must 
practice conservation, or we shall find 
that the fisheries of the world will soon 
be completely depleted. 

That is what I do not like about the 
withdrawal of the amendment. I under- 
stand the legislative picture. I am hope- 
ful that we can have some cooperation— 
as I am sure we will—and that we can 
start to make some move so that there 
may be an international agreement on 
the conservation of the fisheries of the 
high seas. I am sure the Senator from 
Massachusetts agrees with me in that 
regard. 

Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I thank the able Senator from 
Washington for his very kind remarks. 
I know that he and the able Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT] will con- 
tinue in their determined efforts in this 
particular area. I am sure that in the 
future we can look forward to great suc- 
cess. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, we 
may have a conservation program with 
respect to other natural resources, but 
fisheries is one natural resource that 
has been a kind of orphan. I agree with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], and other Senators that we 
ought to conserve all of our natural re- 
sources. No one has been more devout 
in his attention to our natural resources 
than has the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The same devotion 
applies to the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SmirH], and other 
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Senators who have led the fight for the 
conservation of our fishery resources. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We want the fish to 
be swimming in the waters in and around 
our country long after we are gone. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If we do not act 
promptly and our practices continue as 
they have been, in the next 15 or 20 years 
there will be no fish for anyone in the 
world. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, re- 
luctantly I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Myer Rash- 
ish, of the executive department, be 
given the privilege of the floor during the 
discussion of the trade bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, ever 
since the close of World War II, this 
country has cruised easily along the rails 
of economic prosperity in comparison to 
the rest of the world. We had produc- 
tive strength and natural resources un- 
matched by any other nation. We had 
gold reserves so vast that we had little 
need to worry about our world credit 
position. We captured world markets by 
default, because only we could supply 
their demands. There was little need for 
the Government to take action to pro- 
tect the dollar or to open the way for 
our exporters. 

In 1962, our situation is considerably 
altered and much more complex. Weare 
still prosperous, and our productive 
economy is stillin healthy shape. But in 
comparison to the rest of the world, we 
are no longer the towering economic 
colossus that we once were. We have 
grown, but others, particularly in Europe, 
have grown more rapidly. Our produc- 
ers are beginning to feel the pinch of 
their competition in the world market- 
place. Our gold reserves, though still 
high, have recently dropped so steadily 
that we are now forced to take a more 
cautious view of our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits. 

This is not a signal for alarm and 
pessimism, but it is a call for realistic 
and creative action. We no longer live 
in an age where we can sit by and pas- 
sively watch our prosperity mount; we 
must act energetically to promote it. 
That is the spirit in which the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 is cast, and that is 
why I earnestly support it. 

This bill recognizes and provides for 
the urgent needs of American workers, 
farmers, and businessmen if they are 
to expand, in numbers or even to main- 
tain, their competitive position in the 
markets of the world. It looks to the 
growth of our economy in one of its most 
promising but least tapped areas—ex- 
port trade. It puts the Communist 
leaders on notice that the free world 
countries far from collapsing in internal 
hostility, can break down the economic 
barriers that divide them, and as a result 
shore up their individual strength and 
their sense of unity. 

The Trade Expansion Act is a sign of 
this country’s frank awareness of an 
acute economic problem, and of our will- 
ingness to deal with it constructively. 
We have demonstrated this before, when 
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we undertook the Marshall plan to re- 
vive the crumbled economies of postwar 
Europe. Now it is our own producers 
who need help and our own economy 
that we may boost, through the legisla- 
tion now before us. 

Let me focus briefly on the single 
greatest trading challenge which Ameri- 
cans face today, which also happens to 
be an area of some of the greatest trad- 
ing opportunities which this bill is de- 
signed to open up. That is the European 
Economic Community, or Common Mar- 
ket. 

In 1957, six Western European na- 
tions—France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg—pledged themselves by treaty to 
harmonize their economic policies, to 
seek a supranational political structure, 
and to establish free trade among them- 
selves. 

All these purposes promote the stabil- 
ity of Western Europe and reinforce the 
strength of the whole free world. But, 
the last objective—internal free trade— 
is the one that affects the United States 
most over the short term. The Common 
Market countries are now in the process 
of abolishing all tariffs on trade across 
their internal borders. At the same 
time they are adopting common tariff 
barriers on goods entering from the out- 
side. Just as we Americans possess a 
free market among our 50 States and our 
185 million people, the Europeans are es- 
tablishing a free market among 6 coun- 
tries and 170 million people. With the 
addition of countries like Great Britain 
and others that have applied for mem- 
bership, the Common Market is likely to 
swell to a population of 250 or more and 
to cover almost all of Western Europe. 

Its economy is already booming. 
Since the EEC’s formation, the gross na- 
tional product of the six members as a 
whole has grown by about 5 percent per 
year compared to our own growth of 
barely 3 percent; their industrial pro- 
duction alone has increased by 7½ per- 
cent annually. Current forecasts look 
to a 50-percent expansion of the Com- 
mon Market’s economy in the next 10 
years. 

These developments are of vital im- 
portance to American export trade. Last 
year we sold over 83% billion worth of 
U.S. products to the six Common Mar- 
ket countries, and almost $614 billion to 
Western Europe as a whole; $634 billion 
was one-third of our total exports to 
the whole world, which came to about 
$20 billion. 

We are now faced with the choice of 
taking action to provide for our produc- 
ers, access into the vigorous economic 
expansion of Europe or of standing idly 
back and watching our European export 
trade stagnate or even diminish. As 
internal tariff barriers within Europe 
are gradually lowered—and they will 
have disappeared entirely sometime be- 
fore 1970—U.S. exporters will find it 
more and more difficult to penetrate the 
European market. Their European com- 
petitors within the Common Market will 
have the advantage of duty-free treat- 
ment throughout the EEC area, while 
U.S. goods must continue to pay the 
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tariff that the EEC countries will levy 
on imports from nonmembers. 

Here is just one example of the com- 
petitive disadvantage that we face: A 
European distributor looking for a pro- 
ducer of ball and roller bearings would 
pay no duty if he chose German or 
French bearings, but he would be 
charged an 18-percent tariff if he bought 
bearings from the United States. That 
is $1,800 on every $10,000 order—$1,800 
worth of inducement to do business with 
our German or French rivals. 

The same sort of disadvantage lies in 
store for our exporters of almost all 
other industrial products we currently 
sell to the Common Market. We will pay 
a tariff while European producers can 
distribute their goods duty free. 

This prospect also applies to our farm 
products, which totaled over $1 billion 
in world exports for our Western States 
asa whole. The Common Market, which 
is a major outlet for our agricultural 
exports, has adopted a common agricul- 
tural policy that establishes a competi- 
tive edge against nonmembers’ imports 
for a variety of products. For some— 
wheat, feed grains, poultry, pork, and 
probably rice—a variable levy system 
will permit frequent adjustments in the 
Common Market tariffs in order to sup- 
port commodity prices within the mem- 
ber countries. Fruits and vegetables, 
which are major exports from Florida, 
are not presently subject to this variable 
levy system, but if the Europeans experi- 
ence difficulties with their price support 
systems, internal pressure may develop 
to treat them in this way, too. 

These are, very briefly sketched, the 
facts of our trading relations with the 
Common Market. To be realistic, we 
must realize that if we fail to take action, 
our commercial position in these impor- 
tant European countries is going to be- 
come much tighter over the next few 
years as their preferential tariff arrange- 
ments are implemented further and fur- 
ther. The penalty for hobbling this bill 
with unnecessary restrictions will be to 
watch the gradual choking of American 
export industries by tariff disadvantages. 

Our entire Nation’s economy has a $20 
billion stake in exports which we must 
protect. And in Florida alone, we sold 
nearly $300 million of our products 
abroad in 1960. Our fruits and juices 
and agricultural products are world fa- 
mous, yet as I mentioned they are threat- 
ened with increased tariff levies in the 
Common Market, one of their best out- 
lets. Our Florida chemical industry 
exported more than $50 million worth of 
its goods in 1960. Some of the best 
markets for U.S. chemicals have been 
West Germany and the Netherlands, 
where the tariff disadvantages I de- 
scribed will soon be coming into full 
force. Paper products and food prod- 
ucts industries in my State also rely 
heavily on exports: I know of one large 
Florida firm making woodpulp, whose 
foreign sales recently have been ac- 
counting for 40 percent of its entire pulp 
business. 

We here in Washington cannot do 
these companies’ business for them; we 
cannot insure their success in foreign 
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trade. But what we can do, and what 
they should expect us to do, is to help 
remove the official barriers that bar their 
products from the international market- 
place. We can strive to give them access 
to foreign countries. After that, their 
own competitive ingenuity must take 
over, as I am confident that it will. 

This bill would unlock that ingenuity. 
It would help free American enterprise 
from the artificial restraints that it 
faces, particularly in the Common 
Market. 

Our representatives have already con- 
sulted with the EEC on these tariff prob- 
lems, and they have said they would be 
willing to make substantial reductions 
of their common external tariff rates, 
provided we offer significant tariff cuts 
on our side in exchange. 

If we can persuade the Common Mar- 
ket to eliminate or nearly eliminate their 
external tariffs on some of our major 
exports, this would tend to erase the 
competitive edge against us that I de- 
scribed earlier. Our exports would be 
treated on substantially the same tariff 
footing as European products, and our 
sales within the Common Market—al- 
ready 83% billion—could be expected to 
expand rapidly in the wake of surging 
European development. Demand is ris- 
ing rapidly as affluence invigorates Euro- 
pean capitals once again, and this de- 
mand must be filled to a considerable 
extent by imports. Industry is operat- 
ing at full capacity in Europe, and there 
is an acute shortage of labor in many 
areas. As long as American products 
are not blocked by a tariff, they will nat- 
urally flow into this area in greater and 
greater numbers. 

We have powerful reasons for trying 
to reap this opportunity. Our basic 
economic problems are in some respects 
the opposite of those in Europe. Impor- 
tant segments of our industry are func- 
tioning at less than their full potential, 
and instead of a shortage of workers, we 
have a shortage of jobs. About 4% mil- 
lion Americans are currently unem- 
ployed. 

Any increase in our exports creates 
jobs in our economy that were not there 
before. An estimated 150,000 new jobs 
are formed by each extra billion dollars 
of exports we manage to sell. This ad- 
mittedly is not a huge dent in our unem- 
ployment situation, but when you have 
5% percent of your citizens out of work, 
every contribution helps. New orders 
from abroad also help take up the slack 
in our productive enterprises, and they 
stimulate our rate of growth, which has 
been lagging at about 3 percent. Finally, 
expanded exports are the best tool we 
have for repairing our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, which last year came to 
about 82½ billion and threatens to 
undermine the strength of the dollar as 
the free world’s most important cur- 
rency—unless we can raise our income 
from overseas. 

This act would give our Government 
the authority to enter into the major ne- 
gotiations with the Common Market and 
with others as are now required to obtain 
significant concessions from our trading 
partners all over the world by offering 
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reciprocal concessions in exchange, to 
take the lead in a gradual dismantling of 
trade barriers in order to promote 
broader commerce and closer. unity 
among the nations of the free world. 

Unity among the free world nations 
is now more important than ever before, 
as the Soviet bear growls with menace 
to various sections of the world. Mr. 
Khrushchev has challenged us openly to 
a contest of trade and economic growth. 
He is convinced, apparently, that the 
capitalist world will tear itself apart by 
economic rivalry among its nations. 

Speaking through this bill, we can 
once more give the lie to his cocky 
historical predictions. We can demon- 
strate the spirit of open competition and 
economic cooperation that prevails in the 
West. For this bill not only provides for 
the growth of the American economy; 
it enables us to take a long step in break- 
ing down the barriers that separate our 
markets from Europe's. Mr. Khru- 
shchev has only recently laid bare his 
annoyance at the extraordinary success 
of the Common Market. The gross 
national product of the United States 
and Western Europe combined is twice 
that of the Sino-Soviet bloc. If we can 
work together in harnessing this tre- 
mendous economic energy, we will not 
only dwarf the Soviets in their preten- 
sions of the economic supremacy of their 
system, we also equip ourselves to help 
insure the independence and prosperity 
of the entire free world. 

Trade is no minor weapon in the com- 
petitive struggle we now wage. 

The strategy of the Communists to- 
day, as you know, is to divide and con- 
quer, They have already attempted to 
split off the less developed countries by 
increasing their trade with these na- 
tions 210 percent since 1954. 

In addition to expanding our trade 
with the Common Market, we look for- 
ward to trade and tariff negotiations 
with other free world countries—not 
only our major trading partners like 
Japan and Canada and other Common- 
wealth members, but with the less de- 
veloped nations of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. These countries are in 
the process of rapid economic expan- 
sion; they need the industrial and con- 
sumer goods we can supply, and they 
need the foreign exchange to be earned 
from sales of their own goods in coun- 
tries like the United States. Working 
through the medium of international 
trade, we help bolster their development 
and strengthen their resistance to Com- 
munist encroachment. 

Mr. President, the most absurd charge 
that has been leveled at this bill is that 
it is a giveaway, that it is a gesture 
toward international cooperation taken 
at the expense of American producers. 
On the contrary, the Trade Expansion 
Act is constructed on hard economic 
realism, It lowers none of our tariffs 
unilaterally, but looks to negotiating ses- 
sions where by tough bargaining the 
United States obtains the foreign trade 
concessions we need in return for 
equivalent concessions on our side. It 
thus provides realistically for coping 
with the growing competitive challenge 
to American export industries, which we 
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ean ignore only at our peril. It shows 
a hardheaded awareness of the eco- 
nomic threat to the entire free world 
from the commercial infiltration of the 
Communist bloc. And for the first time 
in our legislative history, it sets up 
realistic provisions to assist domestic in- 
dustries which may be temporarily in- 
jured by a trade policy pursued in the 
overriding interest of the Nation as a 
whole. 

Realism is the keynote of this bill, 
and let us look at the import problem 
realistically. In the first place, we im- 
port only $15 billion of goods compared 
to the $20 billion we export. Of the 
$15 billion that we import, only about 
$5 billion are actually competitive with 
American products. The rest are goods 
that we do not produce here at all, or 
do not produce in sufficient quantity to 
meet our needs. So the competitive 
difficulties created by imports are far less 
serious than they are often painted, and 
our volume of competitive imports is 
vastly outweighed by our export pro- 
duction. 

Now let me say a few frank, realistic 
words about tariff negotiations. When 
we sit down at a table to try to obtain 
major tariff concessions from our trad- 
ing partners, we must offer something 
in exchange. We do not offer more than 
we get. 

In fact, in recent tariff negotiations 
the United States has obtained conces- 
sions on a greater volume of trade than 
that on which it has given concessions. 
But we must be prepared to offer sub- 
stantial reductions in some of our tariffs 
in order to get the reciprocal foreign cuts 
that we urgently need. 

In the past, we have said piously that 
tariff concessions would be made in such 
a way that no domestic industry would 
be injured. Such assurances are easily 
offered, but impossible to uphold. Who 
can accurately predict what results may 
flow in the future from a tariff conces- 
sion? Of course precautions will be 
taken not to wreak disaster on domestic 
industries, and with the broad safeguards 
created in this bill, I am confident that 
these precautions will be effective. But 
if we are realistic, we must make pro- 
vision for assistance to those isolated 
industries or firms or workers who un- 
dergo temporary hardship as a result of 
increased imports resulting from mutual 
tariff concessions. 

That is the reason why a program of 
adjustment assistance for firms and 
workers has been added to the tariff re- 
lief available in the past to industries 
that encounter injury. This assistance— 
in the form of loan, technical, and lim- 
ited tax assistance for firms and retrain- 
ing and adjustment allowances for work- 
ers—would be given in a form and 
amount suited to their particular diffi- 
culties, and carefully designed to help 
a firm or group of workers rehabilitate 
its own competitive strength and regain 
its earning power. This is the most con- 
structive, useful form that protection 
can take, and it is a valuable addition to 
the tools with which we can relieve cases 
of import injury. 

One final word about the safeguards 
established in the bill. There has been 
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much talk about the new peril-point pro- 
vision, which calls for the Tariff Com- 
mission to make exhaustive studies of 
domestic industries whose goods are con- 
templated for future tariff reductions. 

Here again the issue is realism. The 
old peril-point provision required the 
Commission to set precise levels below 
which tariffs could not be reduced with- 
out, in its judgment, producing serious 
injury sometime in the future. This was 
an impracticable, unavoidably arbitrary 
exercise. We are fooling ourselves if we 
think that anybody, however competent, 
could foresee the future developments in 
consumer demand, technological im- 
provements, new styling, and the like 
that determine the health or illness of an 
industry. 

In preparations for the recent tariff 
negotiations, the ‘Tariff Commission 
found that for nine articles, the U.S. 
tariff already was below what it consid- 
ered to be the peril point. Under exist- 
ing law this required the automatic 
instigation of the 6-month maximum 
escape clause investigation, whether or 
not the industry involved demanded it. 
But in this investigation, the same Tariff 
Commission found that for six of these 
nine articles, no tariff relief was justi- 
fied, that is, found that the original 
fixing of precise peril points had been 
erroneous. 

The Tariff Commission itself has fa- 
vored the new peril-point provisions as 
more realistic than the old. Under the 
new arrangements the scope of the Com- 
mission’s prenegotiation studies is 
greatly broadened. The old peril-point 
provisions meant that the President 
entered into tariff negotiations armed 
with no analyses by the Tariff Commis- 
sion except its suggestions of minimum 
tariff rates for each item. There was 
no analysis in depth of the industries 
themselves or of their possible import 
difficulties, as the bill before us would 
provide for. A bare list of suggested 
numerical points can hardly be said to 
provide the President or his chief nego- 
tiator a very sophisticated knowledge 
of U.S. industries on which to base his 
decision as to which tariffs may be re- 
duced. In contrast the Tariff Commis- 
sion under the new bill will collect and 
interpret relevant economic data and 
bring to bear its experience and judg- 
ment to produce advice which is mean- 
ingful and usable. 

Mr. President, I have tried to point 
out with frankness some of the realities 
which underly this bill: the very real 
difficulties faced by American exporters 
if we cannot obtain adjustments in for- 
eign tariffs, the pressing commercial 
challenge of the Communists, the need 
to face up constructively to the problems 
of those domestic industries or firms that 
find themselves sensitive to import com- 
petition. I believe that this bill ad- 
dresses itself creatively to all these 
problems. It does so largely through a 
delicate balance between, on the one 
hand, the urgent need to help the mil- 
lions of American workers, farmers, and 
businessmen who rely on our export 
trade and, on the other, our desire not 
to permanently dislocate other American 
industries. I hope that the Senate will 
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not disturb this balance with amend- 
ments which may help a few of our 
citizens, but only at the expense of harm 
to many others. 

Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk, and ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 63, 

line 5, after the word “law,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out the comma and all 
that follows, through line 10, and insert 
a period. 
Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
explanation, the amendment is a techni- 
cal corrective amendment which reflects 
that which the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee thought it was doing. Upon con- 
sultation with some of the technicians, 
we find that there is language now in 
the bill, which we seek to have stricken, 
which would in some major respects 
change the intent and purpose from that 
which we sought to accomplish. I have 
checked with the able chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the ranking Democrat on 
the committee, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the ranking Republi- 
can member of the committee, the able 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis], and other members of the com- 
mittee, and we all agree that the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I urge 


the adoption of the amendment. If 
the amendment were not agreed to we 
are advised that under the interpreta- 
tion of the present language of the bill 
an unemployed person in a State could 
draw all the State unemployment bene- 
fits available to him for the maximum 
time provided in that State, and then 
he could be given an additional 52 weeks 
of unemployment compensation. For 
instance, some States have available 39 
weeks of unemployment compensation; 
without this amendment the man could 
draw benefits for this 39 weeks and then 
claim additional compensation for an 
extra 52 weeks. Surely this was not the 
intention of the administration. There- 
fore the amendment should be agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We have been so advised by our 
counsel. The way the language is now 
drawn, that would be the result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


MISREPRESENTATION BY 
NEWSPAPERS 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
every public official must expect criti- 
cism—and even unfair attacks based 
upon personal opinions—particularly 
from newspapers. Fair criticism based 
upon fact is constructive and good and 
leads to improvement. 

But criticism based upon misrepresen- 
tation is negative, destructive, and un- 
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worthy of the traditions of journalism. 
I say this as a former member of the 
press myself. 

And when serious misrepresentations 
are made in the newspapers they should 
be corrected by the newspapers—rather 
than being compounded by a sensitive 
and defensive attitude of a newspaper 
covering up the misrepresentations by 
charging the exposer of the misrepre- 
sentations as being unduly sensitive. 

It is not merely a matter of defending 
yourself against serious misrepresenta- 
tions—but it is also a matter of getting 
the truth to the people when the news- 
paper has not given the truth. 

Several years ago when serious mis- 
representations were made against me 
by a writer-reporter and a publisher, I 
sued them for libel. It took me 4% 
years to get them to trial—and at the 
opening of the trial they folded and ad- 
mitted that the charges they had made 
were false—they made a full retraction, 
a public apology and paid damages. 
What I went through to obtain that 
correction and the admission of the 
truth by them was extremely unpleas- 
ant. But I felt that it was worth the 
unpleasantness not just to defend my- 
self but to get the truth to the people. 

A less extreme course is to speak up 
publicly on misrepresentations. It was 
in that spirit that I set the record 
straight in a broadcast I made this past 
Sunday on station WGAN in Portland. 
I ask unanimous consent to place that 
broadcast in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


I have been doing this broadcast for 
May Craig and station WGAN longer than 
any other person. During that time I have 
never failed to make the broadcast when 
it came my time in the rotation among the 
five members of the Maine congressional 
delegation. 

While I respect the right of any newspaper 
to have and express its own editorial opinion 
and its own political preferences, I do believe 
that a newspaper should base its editorials 
upon fact rather than misrepresentation 
and that it should not editorialize in its 
news columns. 

It is in this spirit that I shall use this 
broadcast to defend myself against the con- 
centrated campaign of the Portland Press 
Herald, the Portland Evening Express, and 
the Portland Sunday Telegram—all owned 
by the same corporation that owns this 
radio station—their concentrated campaign 
to hold me up to scorn and ridicule to the 
people of Maine. 

In the short time of 1 week, the editorial 
pages of these newspapers characterized me 
as (1) not knowing what it was all about, 
(2) being asleep at the switch, (3) that the 
people of Maine did not agree with me, (4) 
going off the deep end, (5) being egotistical, 
(6) lacking humility, and (7) that I should 
be redesignated as Maine’s inferior Senator. 

The intent of the concentrated campaign 
was evident in their ridiculing me on the 
average of once a day for a week—two edi- 
torials in the Press Herald against me, two 
editorials in the Evening Express against me, 
an observation in the political column in 
the Sunday Telegram against me, a snide 
letter topped by a snide headline in the 
Press Herald against me, and a snide edi- 
torializing headline in the Evening Express 
against me. 

They have ridiculed me because I pro- 
tested against the playing of politics on 
national defense in the political favoritism 
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of the Kennedy administration in giving de- 
fense award information to Democratic Sen- 
ators far ahead of the official release time 
set by administrative security. 

When I first protested against this type of 
action a year ago, the White House apolo- 
gized to me, expressed regret and promised 
to investigate the unauthorized leakage. 
When I protested again this year, the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Secretary of the 
Navy expressed regrets to me and gave as- 
surances that such leakage was in viola- 
tion of administrative security and that 
they were doing what they could to stop it. 

Yet, the Portland papers seek to hold me 
up to ridicule for having protested on a 
leakage system on which the White House, 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of the Navy have expressed regrets about and 
consider serious. 

The news stories in the Portland papers 
started off with a misrepresentation that the 
information leak was given out by the Navy 
Department. The Secretary of the Navy 
flatly repudiated this claim—and ultimately, 
in my search for truth, it was revealed by the 
United Press International that the news 
leak came from the White House. 

The news stories in the Portland papers 
ended up with a misrepresentation in a 
headline stating “Navy Traces N-Sub Tip to 
White House.” This was a headline written 
by the Portland Press Herald to a news story 
filed by a United Press International re- 
porter. The UPI reporter writing the story 
has, in writing, flatly repudiated this mis- 
representation by the Portland Press Herald 
as he has stated that while he found out 
that the news leak came from the White 
House—it was not—and I repeat—it was not 
the Navy that told him. Thus, contrary to 
the Press Herald headline the Navy did not 
do the tracing. Orally the UPI reporter 
identified the source of his information. 

There you have it—the Portland papers 
started the stories with a misrepresentation 
and ended the stories with a misrepresenta- 
tion. And in between these misrepresenta- 
tions they heaped scorn and ridicule upon 
me. 

They sought to characterize me as not 
knowing what it was all about. Now what 
is the truth? Well, it is this. I am a mem- 
ber of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
which took the first action to make the nu- 
clear submarine involved possible—which 
acted to authorize the building of the sub- 
marine—which studied the matter, held 
hearings on it and reported the authoriza- 
tion bill to the Senate. 

Not only that—but I am a member of 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Defense, which took the action to appropri- 
ate the funds to build the submarine that 
the armed services had authorized to be built. 
In other words, in the Senate as a member 
of the Armed Services Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee I worked legis- 
latively getting this submarine from start to 
finish. 

How ridiculous can the Portland papers 
get when they seek to give the impression 
that I didn't know what it was all about on 
the submarine. 

Next the Portland papers published state- 
ments characterizing me as being asleep at 
the switch—and implying that I could have 
gotten the information as soon as the other 
Senator did if I had just asked for it. 

How wrong can they get—for the record 
shows that I first asked for the award in- 
formation 2 days before the other Senator 
made the announcement 3 hours ahead 
of the release time set by administrative se- 
curity of the Navy Department and the De- 
fense Department—but that I was turned 
down by the Navy. 

How then was I asleep at the switch when 
I asked for the information 2 days before 
the other Senator obtained it. 

And more than that—I asked for the in- 
formation a short time after the other Sena- 
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tor was given the information by the White 
House—and again I was refused by the Navy. 

In other words, the Kennedy administra- 
tion refused to give me the award informa- 
tion both before and after it had given the 
information to the other Senator. 

If that is not playing politics on a national 
defense matter, then I don’t know what is. 
Yet, the Portland papers in their ridicule 
of me assert that the people of Maine do not 
agree with my charge that it was playing 
politics with national defense. 

Who is so all-knowing as to be able to 
read the minds of the nearly 1 million 
people who reside in Maine? 

If there is any display of egotism or lack 
of humility in this matter, it would seem to 
be that of the Portland papers in their 
claim of reading the minds of 1 million 
residents of Maine. 

I would certainly not claim such tremen- 
dous mindreading ability as the Portland 
papers have in their ridicule of me. 

Instead I would let the facts speak for 
themselves and let the people themselves de- 
cide whether the Kennedy administration 
played politics on this matter of national 
defense when it refused to give me, a Re- 
publican Senator, the award information, 
both before and after it had given it to a 
Democratic Senator to give him the privilege 
of making the announcement. 

And because I protested against this pol- 
icy of the Kennedy administration of with- 
holding information from Republican Sena- 
tors—and in this case, refusing to give it to 
a Republican Senator on the committees 
that handled the legislation on the nuclear 
submarine—because I protested, the Port- 
land papers editorially ridiculed and char- 
acterized me as being egotistical and as 
lacking humility. 

As a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and as a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, I have accepted 
the restrictions placed on me about the re- 
lease of national defense information, In 
this instance, because I abided by the re- 
strictions in accepting the Navy’s refusal to 
give the information when I requested it— 
I was penalized for playing the game 
straight while the White House was giving 
the information to a Democratic Senator 
while denying such to me under the admin- 
istrative security policy. 

When that happens, I do not propose to 
sit by in silence regardless of what the 
Portland papers may write about me. This 
sort of playing politics was never practiced 
under the Eisenhower Republican adminis- 
tration—contrary to the attempt to explain 
away this matter with a condoning of ob- 
vious politics. 

The Portland papers concluded their week 
of ridicule against me with statements on 
the editorial page of the Press Herald that I 
should be redesignated as the inferior Sena- 
tor from Maine instead of the senior Senator 
from Maine. 

I shall not dignify that with any attempted 
refutation. I will leave it to the people of 
Maine to pass judgment as to whether I am 
“inferior” or not. They have passed judg- 
ment upon me in many, many elections and 
their verdicts have been very generous. 

I would make only one comment on this 
phase of the Portland papers’ intensified 
campaign of ridicule against me. The char- 
acterization of “inferior” made against me 
was in the same manner as statements of 
about a year ago on the editorial page of 
the Portland Press Herald implying that I 
was responsible for breaking the heart of a 
man who did not get a rural carrier appoint- 
ment and thus responsible for his death. It 
was charged that I played politics in the 
matter and caused his death. 

The truth was that the man failed to pass 
the open competitive examination given for 
the appointment. Not only did he fail on 
the examination but the appointment selec- 
tion was made by the Postmaster General 
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without any recommendation from me as 1 
refused to make a recommendation. 

Let me make it clear that the Portland 
Press Herald itself did not make the charges 
against me on the rural carrier matter. But 
in exercising its judgment of what letters it 
would publish and what letters it would not 
publish—it did choose to publish this letter 
of false and serious charges against me. In 
doing so, it went far beyond the limits of 
propriety, ethics, decency, and fairplay. 

A year later it repeated its action in the 
“inferior” characterization letter and with 
which it collaborated in the headline it com- 
posed as a heading to the letter against me. 

The Portland papers are entitled to their 
opinion of me. But their editorials should 
be based upon fact—and, in their weeklong 
campaign of ridicule against me, their news 
columns started with, and ended with, mis- 
representations of the real and pertinent 
facts in this matter. All of these facts have 
been meticulously brought to the attention 
of their Washington correspondent—May 
Craig—to whom I have granted the courtesy 
of doing this program for 16 straight years 
at her request, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 149. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Gregory J. Kessenich; and 

S. 3154. An act to amend Public Law 88- 
184, an act to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the admission of West 
Virginia into the Union as a State. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8520) to 
amend the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, as amended, to add 
a new subsection to section 16 to limit 
financial and technical assistance for 
drainage of certain wetlands. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the amendments of the 
House to the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 86) favoring the suspension of 
deportation of certain aliens. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 12711) making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 12, 28, 71, 93, 109, and 113 to 
the bill, and concurred therein; that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 72, 92, 95, 96, and 116 to the bill, 
and concurred therein severally with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate, and that the 
House insisted upon its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
7, 8, and 119 to the bill. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11970) to promote the 
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general welfare, foreign policy, and 
security of the United States through 
international trade agreements and 
through adjustment assistance to domes- 
tic industry, agriculture, and labor, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARROLL in the chair). The amendment 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
line 3, after the word “studies,” it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: “(includ- 
ing studies of real wages paid in foreign 
supplying countries)” and on line 5, 
after the word “labor” insert the fol- 
lowing: “, utilizing to the fullest extent 
practicable the facilities of United States 
attachés abroad and other appropriate 
personnel of the United States.” 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the whole 
concept of my amendment is permis- 
sive. It is designed to place greater em- 
phasis upon the comparison of wages in 
our own country with those abroad. 

The very establishment of this com- 
parison would be in line with our Amer- 
ican objective of raising the standard of 
living, and, hence, wages throughout 
the world. 

And, by emphasizing “real” wages, all 
fringe benefits such as lodging, meals, 
transportation, and medical and pension 
benefits are included. 

In securing this information, no fur- 
ther personnel would be needed at home 
in our Washington bureaucracy. Rath- 
er, it would mean that the excellent 
network of labor attachés and economic 
offices abroad would be even more fully 
utilized than is now the case. We now 
have labor attachés in 58 countries 
abroad; and in those countries where 
a labor attaché is not stationed, we 
could use the services of our embassy’s 
economic officer. To my mind, economic 
Officers and labor attachés abroad are 
a remarkably well-informed and able 
group of men. 

So, the preparation of these studies 
could be done within our present frame- 
work, calling for no further increase in 
manpower or budget. Moreover, no 
larger home bureaucracy would be 
created, since the information is fun- 
neled directly into the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

Finally, this amendment would mean 
that this relative wage information 
would be readily at hand for the Tariff 
Commission and the President to con- 
sider and evaluate it, arriving at their 
decisions. 

I have discussed the amendment with 
the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and it is my hope that it may 
be accepted, 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have discussed the amendment 
with the staff of the committee, and I 
will accept it and take it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as “‘9-17-62— 
S.“ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 41, 
beginning with line 9, strike out all 
through line 15 on page 76 (chapters 2 
and 3 of title III of the bill, relating to 
assistance to firms and assistance to 
workers). 

On page 12, line 19, strike out 351, or 
352” and insert “311, or 312”. 

On page 18, lines 18 and 19, strike out 
“sections 351 and 352” and insert “sec- 
tions 311 and 312”. 

On page 19, line 11, strike out “(e)” 
and insert “(d)”. 

On page 30, line 15, strike out “351” 
and insert “311” and strike out (f) and 
insert “(e)”. 

On page 33, lines 4 and 5, strike out 
“AND OTHER ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE”. 

On page 33, line 21, strike out “351” 
and insert “311”. 

On page 34, strike out lines 1 through 
7 


On page 34, line 8, strike out “(3)” and 
insert (2) “. 

On page 35, beginning with line 15, 
strike out all through line 25 on page 36. 

On page 37, line 9, strike out (d) (1)” 
and insert “(c)”, 

On page 37, strike out lines 14 through 
21 


On page 37, line 22, strike out “(e)” 
and insert “(d)”. 

On page 38, line 4, strike out “(f)” and 
insert “(e)”. 

On page 38, strike out lines 21 through 
25 


On page 39, line 1, strike out “(g)” and 
insert “(f)”. 

On page 39, beginning with line 8, 
strike out all through line 8 on page 41 
and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“After receiving a report from the 
Tariff Commission containing an affirm- 
ative finding under section 301(b) with 
respect to any industry, the President 
may provide tariff adjustments for such 
industry pursuant to section 311 or 312.” 

On page 76, line 16, strike out “CHAPTER 
4” and insert “CHAPTER 2”, 

On page 76, line 17, strike out “351” 
and insert “311”. 

On page 77, line 4, strike out “(e)” and 
insert “(d)”. 

On page 78, line 10, strike out “(e)” 
and insert “(d)”. 

On page 82, line 4, strike out “352” and 
insert “312”. 

On page 82, lines 8, 9, and 15, strike out 
“351” and insert “311”. 

On page 83, line 1, strike out “353” and 
insert “313”. 

On page 83, beginning with line 13, 
strike out all through line 15 on page 84. 

On page 85, line 17, strike out and 
other adjustment assistance”. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, without losing my 
right to the floor, that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 
amendment calls for striking out the 
provisions in title III which provide for 
assistance to workers and assistance to 
firms who suffer by reason of imports. 

Specifically, the amendment would 
strike the language on page 41, begin- 
ning with line 9, through line 15 on page 
76, of the bill comprising chapters 2 and 
3 of title III of the bill relating to assist- 
ance to firms and assistance to workers. 
These provisions are unjustifiable depar- 
tures by way of special treatment for 
firms and workers who may be consid- 
ered to be affected by the reduction of 
tariffs. 

As to assistance to firms, several dan- 
gerous features are involved. The re- 
moval of the peril-point provision leaves 
our industries subject to peril without 
the escape provisions now provided. In- 
stead, at the whim of a bureaucracy, 
firms and their workers will be eligible 
for special assistance. 

The decision to grant such assistance 
is subject to the most general specifica- 
tions only. To distinguish the firm suf- 
fering from the effects of poor manage- 
ment, obsolete equipment, and the wide 
range of similar factors, from another 
firm suffering from the effects of a tariff 
reduction will open a whole new area of 
administrative discretion. 

In any case, very little additional as- 
sistance is provided that is not already 
available under present laws, such as the 
Area Redevelopment Act, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, and the 
Small Business Act. 

But the greater concern with title III 
of the bill is chapter 3, which provides 
assistance to workers. This superun- 
employment compensation program 
erected on the base of the individual pro- 
grams of 50 States, can operate only to 
the detriment of those State programs. 
It is merely another of many attempts 
which have been made over the years to 
federalize the unemployment compensa- 
tion system and thus standardize it 
throughout the country. 

The benefits provided are substantially 
higher than those payable to workers 
unemployed for all other reasons. Yet 
those reasons may involve just as delib- 
erate action by the Federal Government, 
taken in the national interest—changes 
in defense policy, tax policy, minimum 
wage legislation, and the like. 

In addition, no special treatment is 
proposed for those in service and trade 
industries who will lose their jobs be- 
cause the manufacturer is harmed to 
the detriment of business in an entire 
community. 

Administrators of State unemployment 
compensation laws who appeared on the 
bill pointed out the intolerable situation 
created by having these superunem- 
ployment compensation claimants being 
handled by the same administrative ma- 
chinery at the same claim counters. 

A factory worker might receive $60 per 
week for 52 weeks because his employer 
is found to have been harmed by a tariff 
reduction. His neighbor, an auto me- 
chanic, might receive only $35 for 26 
weeks, though his unemployment is just 
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as surely the result of the tariff reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the proposal before the 
Senate would mean that if a factory 
closed because of tariff reduction, the 
employee would get $60, or perhaps up 
to $65 for 52 weeks; while an employee 
in a factory which closed because the 
Federal Government discontinued a de- 
fense contract would receive the amount 
provided by his State law, which perhaps 
would be about $35 for 26 weeks, on the 
average. 

Because this superbenefit is expected 
to be needed for an estimated 18,000 
workers a year, it must be recognized as 
a device to highlight the fact that each 
State now has an unemployment com- 
pensation program tailored to its own 
economy. 

The only reasonable answer to these 
objectionable features of title III of the 
bill is to omit this title as unnecessary. 
Not only is adequate relief already avail- 
able to both firms and workers, but the 
new administrative discretion is highly 
undesirable. 

The bill provides for special treatment 
of workers deemed to be laid off as a re- 
sult of a tariff concession made in the 
national interest. If Congress once 
adopts the principle that the apparent 
cause of unemployment, rather than the 
fact of unemployment should be a fac- 
tor in determining the condition of 
eligibility, benefit amount or benefit 
duration, will we not be urged to give 
special favors for unemployment arising 
out of other causes? Will it not be 
just as logical for us to give special con- 
sideration to workers who are laid off 
as a result of other Federal actions in 
the national interest, such as cancella- 
tion of a defense contract for obsolete 
military hardware? Or for a change in 
the Federal program of farm price sup- 
ports? Or a change in tax policy? 

Can anyone prove that workers laid 
off due to tariff concessions are more 
likely to be out of work for longer peri- 
ods than other workers unemployed be- 
cause of automation or technological 
change? Or because of stiffer competi- 
tion from other companies in the same 
line of work—or dozens of other reasons. 
Anyone thrown out of work for any of 
these reasons now relies on unemploy- 
ment compensation in the 50 States for 
protection against job income loss. 

When Congress passed the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, 
it clearly had in mind workers who 
were laid off due to import competition 
arising from tariff concessions. This 
was specifically mentioned in the act, 
and in the House debates it was referred 
to repeatedly. However, this new law 
provides weekly allowances for those 
taking training for no more than 1 
year. Apparently, Congress concluded 
that retraining allowances for 52 weeks 
would be adequate, whether the worker 
had become unemployed due to import 
competition or to forces and factors oc- 
curring within the domestic economy. 
Consequently, the provision of the bill 
providing training allowances for an ad- 
ditional half year is uncalled for. It is 
unfair to most unemployed workers. 

The bill provides for weekly cash pay- 
ments to those who are totally unem- 
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ployed or those who merely experience 
a decline in hours worked and in job in- 
come in a given week. Such declines 
will not have to be substantial in order 
for the individual to qualify. For ex- 
ample, a person who works as much asa 
4-day week and who earns less than 
75 percent of his previous average earn- 
ings including overtime, will be unem- 
ployed” for the purposes of this act, and 
will receive some adjustment allowance. 

Spokesmen for the administration 
repeatedly have stated that these ad- 
justment allowances to workers are not 
unemployment compensation. We can 
readily understand how such state- 
ments might be mate. A person who 
works a 4-day workweek and earns, say, 
70 percent of his previous average weekly 
earnings can hardly be judged as unem- 
ployed. He certainly would not be re- 
garded as unemployed by the standards 
of any of the State unemployment com- 
pensation programs, nor would he be 
found unemployed by the standards that 
Congress has established for Federal em- 
ployees or for men discharged from the 
military services. However, any cash 
payment to such worker for a “week of 
unemployment” as specified in the bill 
can only be viewed as unemployment 
compensation. To describe it in any 
other terms is to engage in an extremely 
tortuous exercise in doubletalk. 

What family with the breadwinner 
unemployed and drawing State unem- 
ployment compensation alone will be 
persuaded that the extra “adjustment 
allowances” received by his neighbor are 
not compensation for unemployment? 
The shorter duration and smaller 
amounts of State unemployment com- 
pensation will inevitably arouse workers’ 
resentment. It is unrealistic to believe 
that such workers will cheerfully accept 
such obvious discriminations—no matter 
what language may be employed in de- 
scribing and labeling the unemployment 
compensation provided in the bill. 

Since there are unemployment com- 
pensation programs operating in all 50 of 
the States, to compensate workers for in- 
voluntary job loss, and since there is a 
national program to pay weekly allow- 
ances for those taking retraining, I urge 
Senators to vote to delete the provisions 
of the bill which provide for so-called ad- 
justment assistance to workers laid off 
because of tariff concessions. 

Mr. President, these amendments 
should be adopted. We should delete 
from the bill the special unemployment 
compensation provisions. In the first 
place, they would constitute another 
major step toward federalizing our un- 
employment compensation assistance, 
another step toward destruction of the 
State systems. The State systems are 
geared to the local economy, both as to 
the amounts the unemployed are to re- 
ceive, the duration of the benefits, and 
the ability of the local industry to pro- 
vide jobs. 

Mr. President, there is a broader rea- 
son why these amendments should be 
adopted. Suppose a factory were to close 
because of imports as the result of this 
act. As the bill now stands, those who 
thus became unemployed would draw 
perhaps twice as much, and for twice 
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as long a time, as would the other unem- 
ployed persons in the same community. 
Yet some of those unemployed would be 
in that situation because they had been 
providing goods and services to the in- 
dustry which had to close. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have an obligation to be fair and 
to treat all our citizens alike and to rec- 
ognize the needs of all those who are 
unemployed. The determining factor 
is their loss of job income, not what 
caused it. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Does it not seem to the 
Senator from Nebraska that title III, 
which would be deleted by the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Nebraska, is 
a highly discriminatory portion of the 
bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is very true. 

Mr. BUSH. Because it selects a group 
of workers, whom the proponents of the 
bill intend to become disemployed, and 
states that they are to receive especially 
favorable treatment because of the ex- 
cess of imports, whereas those who 
might be disemployed because of other 
governmental action, or for any other 
reason, would receive much less favor- 
able treatment; in fact, they would be 
ignored, as compared to the treatment 
provided by this bill. 

Those who favor title III, which pro- 
vides for the so-called adjustment as- 
sistance, make the point that the reason 
why such unemployed persons are en- 
titled to more favorable treatment is 
that they would be disemployed as a re- 
sult of governmental action. But I 
point out that if the Government were to 
transfer the construction of submarines 
from the New Hampshire shipyards to 
the Electric Boat Co. in Connecticut, 
that action would disemploy many work- 
ers in New Hampshire, but would add to 
employment in Connecticut, and that 
development would occur because of gov- 
ernmental action. However, under this 
bill the ones disemployed by imports 
would receive more favorable treatment 
than would those who were disemployed 
in the New Hampshire shipyard. 

Mr.CURTIS. That is true. 

Mr. BUSH. There is inscribed over 
the entrance to the Supreme Court 
Building, across the way—although it is 
difficult to state, while one stands here, 
in just what direction from this Cham- 
ber that building is located 

Mr. CURTIS. Sometimes I think it is 
very far from here, in fact. 

Mr. BUSH. In fact, sometimes it is 
difficult to state, while one is in this 
Chamber, whether outdoors it is raining 
or whether the sun is shining. 

Perhaps we should have a compass, to 
help us determine just where we are. 
At any rate, there is inscribed over the 
entrance to the Supreme Court Building 
the words, “Equal justice under law.” 
However, title III violates that concept, 
because it does not purport to give, un- 
der this proposed law, equal justice to the 
workers of our country. In fact, the 
entire bill is most discriminatory, because 
it very carefully gives protection to fa- 
vored, politically powerful groups, but 
prepares to throw to the wolves, so to 
speak, groups which have not had suffi- 
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cient influence to enable them to obtain 
protection under this bill. 

The other day it was stated in an edi- 
torial in the New York Times, “Protec- 
tionism has had its day.” But I am sure 
that the one who wrote that had not 
studied this bill, because it is filled with 
protective devices of one sort or another. 
The oil industry is given protection, and 
so is agriculture; and the administration 
has given protection to the glass industry 
and to the carpet industry, and so forth; 
and the textile industry has been given 
assurances, in order to obtain its support 
of this measure. So protectionism is not 
dead; instead, protection is being par- 
celed out on the basis of political fa- 
voritism. 

In commenting on the amendments of 
the Senator from Nebraska, I point out 
that I think that is particularly true 
under the bill as it now stands, I served 
10 years ago on the Randall Commis- 
sion, and this so-called adjustment ar- 
rangement was brought up at that time 
by my good friend, David MacDonald, of 
the United Steel Workers, who was on 
the Commission with us; but we rejected 
it, because we did not want to abandon 
the established policy and substitute for 
it this so-called adjustment assistance. 

From my knowledge of the history of 
this “adjustment assistance” device, I 
am satisfied that it is the price the ad- 
ministration has paid to the leaders of 
organized labor for their support of this 
particular bill. I venture to assert that 
if the amendments of the Senator from 
Nebraska were to be adopted, the support 
of organized labor for the bill would van- 
ish overnight. I do not blame the lead- 
ers of organized labor for trying to look 
out for their own. Other elements in 
the economy have been looking out for 
their own, in order to get the necessary 
protection, so they will be able to avoid 
the adverse effects of this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. But let me say that the 
labor leaders do not have a right to con- 
nive with the Federal Government to ob- 
tain special favors for part of their 
membership, at the expense of other por- 
tions of their membership. 

In response to the illustration the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
gave, let me say that in one community 
1,000 jobs might be lost because of the 
cancellation of a defense contract, and 
those workers might belong to a union 
which also had 1,000 members in another 
city who lost their jobs because a factory 
there had to close. So the impact on the 
two communities would be the same, and 
the impact upon the individual workers 
and their household budgets would be 
the same. Obviously it would not be 
right or fair—and I am sure that if this 
issue were ever submitted to the rank 
and file of organized labor 

Mr. BUSH. And if they understood 
it—— 

Mr.CURTIS. Yes, and if they under- 
stood it, they would say that all unem- 
ployed should be treated alike. 

Mr. BUSH. I venture to say that if 
the pending bill were thoroughly ex- 
plained to the workers in industrial 
States and industrial communities that 
are vulnerable to a very substantial loss 
of business due to excessive imports by 
the use of the powers the President 
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would be accorded under the bill, and if 
they understood the implications of it, 
they would not want our Government to 
depart from the “no injury” policy which 
has characterized our Trade Agreements 
Acts under Secretary Hull, who was the 
father of the original act, under Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, under President 
Truman, and under President Eisen- 
hower. I do not think they would want 
to see that policy violated if they under- 
stood the implications of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree emphatically 
with the distinguished Senator. I have 
the highest respect for the intelligence 
of the rank and file of our citizens, for 
the intelligence of the people who work 
and operate our farms and factories and 
carry on our businesses. I think the time 
will come when they will understand 
what we are doing here today, and they 
will require of us equal treatment before 
the law. 

There are those who believe in a na- 
tional unemployment compensation sys- 
tem. They think the benefits cught to be 
uniform, and that there ought to be 
longer periods of unemployment com- 
pensation and higher rates. If they want 
that, let them bring that proposal in the 
front door and let us debate it. But at- 
taching such a provision as a part of a 
bill to take care of a favored few is not 
the way to scuttle our State system of 
unemployment compensation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Suppose 
under this section of the bill 1,000 
employees in a certain company were 
laid off—500 of those employees laid 
off in a section which could be ruled 
as having been affected by imports and 
the other 500 laid off as a result of com- 
petitive conditions in our domestic econ- 
omy. Would not the result of such be 
that half of the unemployed from that 
particular plant would be drawing one 
rate of benefits whereas the other half 
of the unemployed, who had been work- 
ing in the same plant and who were 
members of the same union would be 
drawing lower benefits because they had 
lost their jobs as a result of domestic 
competitive conditions? Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. We are doing here for 
one class of employees something we 
did not do for the veterans who may 
have been in foreign lands 3, 4, or 5 
years and who came home and had to 
make the transition and be oriented and 
find jobs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Would 
not the determination as to eligibility for 
all or a part of the employees for in- 
creased benefits under title III largely 
be made by the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct; and 
there are very few guidelines. The bill 
provides that one does not have to be 
unemployed; if he were working 4 days 
a week and earning less than 70 percent 
of his normal salary, he could draw ben- 
efits under the bill, when he could not 
qualify under our State systems. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Does 
not the bill provide that a group con- 
sisting of two or more employees could 
file a request for such a determination, 
even though the industry itself claimed 
it was not injured by imports, and the 
Secretary of Labor could make such a 
determination? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is my understand- 
ing that that is true. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Does not the Senator 
agree with my view of another aspect of 
that title? I call it a cruel aspect of the 
provision. Certain sections of this coun- 
try have been accorded tariff protection 
for many years. Industries have actually 
grown up there with the assistance of 
some tariff protection, the reason being 
the differential between wage rates paid 
in this country and those paid abroad. 
So, in order to protect our people and 
the standard of living of which we are so 
proud and which we cherish so much, we 
have had a measure of protection as a 
matter of national policy. 

This administration is not abandon- 
ing that policy, because, as I said a few 
moments ago, it is being extended here, 
there, and everywhere, in order to get 
support for the bill. But what disturbs 
me about the bill is the human aspect 
of it. Here are families in a given lo- 
cation, where their fathers and grand- 
fathers have worked for a certain in- 
dustry or various industries in the area. 
Now they are told that, by action of 
their own Government, they are to be 
disemployed, but that the Government 
will take care of them by putting them 
on a dole, by giving them retraining 
of some sort, for another skill, perhaps, 
than the one from which they have 
made a livelihood for perhaps 20, 25, or 
30 years; and finally, that the Govern- 
ment will, if needed, or if they so de- 
sire, move them to another part of the 
country—for example, from Connecticut 
to South Dakota, or somewhere else, 
where the brassworker’s skill has been 
transferred to that of a gas filling 
station attendant, but because there is 
no room for a gas filling station attend- 
ant in an area where employment is 
going down, he will have to go to a dis- 
tant State, at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, hoping he can find work there. 

But the point is—and I wonder if the 
Senator does not agree with me—that 
thousands of workers in this type of 
situation do not want to move. They 
would rather stay where they have been 
brought up, where their children are in 
school, where they belong to churches, 
where their parents are buried in ceme- 
teries, where they have roots in the 
ground. By the bill we are saying, which 
is so cruel, “We do not think that makes 
any difference. We think you can be 
put out of work because we want to ex- 
pand our exports, and the way to do it 
is to increase our imports and thus put 
you out of work.” 

If we are going to adopt the principle 
of equal justice under law and apply it, 
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as is stated on the Supreme Court Build- 
ing we intend to do, I would have no 
objection to this proposal. I would like 
to see a state of free trade in the world, 
in which we were all on an equal basis. 
But the fact is that this administration 
and its predecessors have been so pro- 
tectionist-minded that it is an impossi- 
bility to think of free trade, because 
protection has already been given to 
various segments of our economy and of 
our social life, in order to drive through 
this particular trade bill. 

I wonder if the Senator does not agree 
with me that the effect upon such work- 
ers is really quite cruel and harsh, and 
unnecessarily so if we would only stick 
to the policy of the last 27 years, namely, 
the “no injury” policy. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. I believe every American worthy 
of the name, if he is able bodied, would 
rather be employed than unemployed. 
I believe that to leave in the bill pro- 
vision for a Government dole if tariff 
negotiations put persons out of work is 
an invitation for the negotiators to 
destroy businesses. It is an invitation 
for the negotiators to destroy jobs. It 
is the quid pro quo in the deal. It is 
negative and backward looking. It is 
contrary to the concept of trade legisla- 
tion heretofore followed, which was an 
expansion of trade and an increase in 
jobs. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. A few weeks ago I was 
riding downtown listening to the radio. 
In the morning there is, on that par- 
ticular station, a program called 
“Opinion, Please.” It gives voice to the 
people. People can call the station and 
say what they think about any particu- 
lar issue selected as the issue of the day. 
This particular day Mr. Martin—I be- 
lieve that is his name selected the trade 
bill as the issue of the day. People were 
invited to call to say what they thought 
about the President’s trade bill. I am 
sure that none of them had read it. I 
do not blame them for that. I doubt if 
there is a Senator present, not a mem- 
ber of the commitee, who has read it, 
with the exception of myself. Neverthe- 
less, people were invited to express their 
opinions. 

I was impressed by one particular 
opinion, by a man who made response to 
the question, “What do you think of the 
President’s trade bill?” He said, “I am 
all for it. The reason I am for it is that 
it is the only way we can ever get wages 
down in this country. If we pass the 
trade bill, that is what it will do. And 
that is a good thing, and I am for it.” 

Mr. President, I am not for that. I 
think it is very likely that the bill could 
have such an effect; and I do not think 
it is necessary for us to approach the 
wage level in that way. 

That could happen if the President 
were to use all the power the bill would 
give him. I do not say that he would 
use it, but if he should, I am satisfied 
it would cause a tremendous degree of 
unemployment. It would be bound to 
have an effect upon the wage levels in 
this country, upon which we have prided 
ourselves, which have meant so much to 
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the development of our high standard of 
living in this country, and which have 
brought fullness of life to so many in- 
dividuals and so many families. 

I do not want to see that injured by 
the proposed legislation. I think it holds 
out a very definite threat of serious in- 
jury in this particular respect. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. 

Before I surrender the floor, I wish to 
congratulate the Senator, and to express 
the gratitude of many for the distin- 
guished service which the Senator from 
Connecticut has rendered on this issue. 
We are left with a deep sense of disap- 
pointment that the Senator is leaving 
this body. The fight he has made on 
these amendments, whether he prevails 
or not, is a distinct service rendered to 
our country, to its economy, and to peo- 
ple who work. 

The Senator is here when the decision 
is being made to abandon the “no injury” 
policy and to substitute the dole for jobs 
as the controlling factor in tariff matters, 
but the Recorp will forever stand that 
he was not for it. 

I thank the Senator for his help today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I join 
my colleague from Nebraska in paying 
respect to the Senator from Connecticut 
and in expressing regret that he will 
soon be leaving this body. I have spoken 
to the Senator privately, but I now say 
publicly that I have developed great re- 
spect not only for his service in the Sen- 
ate but also, in particular, for the 
manner in which he has conducted him- 
self after he made the decision. The 
Senator from Connecticut has taken an 
active part in the workings of the Sen- 
ate. Even today he is leading the fight 
on one of the major proposals before 
this Congress during this session and as 
important as any coming before any 
Congress during his service. 

I admire the Senator greatly for the 
manner in which he is continuing to 
fight for the principles which he thinks 
are so important to this country. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with my distin- 
guished colleague. 

The Senator from Connecticut was 
quite correct in pointing out that by ad- 
ministrative action some industries con- 
tinue to have protection. For instance, 
the glass industry was given protection, 
but not the manufacturers of mirrors. 
Today mirrors can be imported for less 
than the mirror manufacturers can buy 
the glass in this country. That is the 
situation which results when we have 
such an operation of our trade laws, in- 
stead of proceeding by law and treating 
everyone equally. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

‘ oar CURTIS. I ask for a vote at this 
e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska. They would 
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strike out all the provisions of the bill 
which would provide adjustment assist- 
ance both to workers and to industries, 
and to individual] firms in industry. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I understand 
the amendments offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], on which 
I hope a vote will shortly be had, they 
would delete all of the provisions for 
adjustment assistance for firms and 
workers contained in the trade bill now 
under discussion. 

Mr. KERR. That is the statement 
which the Senator from Oklahoma just 
made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am corroborating 
what the Senator said. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In other words, if 
people were hurt as a result of foreign 
competition there would be no means 
by which they could find surcease from 
the effects of what might happen because 
of cheap foreign products, if the amend- 
ments were agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. If the amendments of- 
fered by the Senator from Nebraska 
were adopted and the bill passed with- 
out the provisions in it which the Sen- 
ator seeks to strike, the answer to the 
question by the Senator from Montana 
would be “Yes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
made the point crystal clear. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, it is some- 
what difficult for me to understand why 
Senators should oppose the bill on the 
basis that it would do damage to indus- 
tries, to individual units or collectively, 
and that it would throw workers out of 
employment, yet at the same time seek 
to delete from the bill the provisions 
whereby industries which were damaged, 
if they were, or workers made unem- 
ployed, if they were, could receive some 
benefits by reason of that occurrence 
having taken place. 

It is entirely apparent that such Sen- 
ators cannot have reasoned through 
their position, unless their sole purpose 
is to destroy the bill. 

I know that the operations of the re- 
ciprocal trade program have resulted in 
some industries suffering from foreign 
competition and some workers losing 
their jobs. I contemplate the possibility 
that such might be the case if the pend- 
ing bill were passed. 

The justification for passage of the 
bill is the overall benefit which will ac- 
crue to our country, the overall help 
which will be given to our industries, 
through the finding of a better market 
in the channels of trade and commerce 
around the world for American products. 

In the fierce competition of today and 
tomorrow our domestic industries may 
suffer damage, and some American 
workers may lose their jobs. 

The purpose of the section in the bill 
which the Senator seeks to delete is to 
make help available for industries which 
suffer, if they can show they have suf- 
fered, and to make compensation avail- 
able for workers who might lose their 
jobs. The compensation would be for 
a limited period of time. There would 
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be an opportunity for retraining for the 
displaced workers, if there were any. 

Mr. President, since the section is such 
a vital part of the bill and so absolutely 
necessary to enable the program to suc- 
ceed, the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska should be re- 
jected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wish to say a few words in 
support of the President’s trade bill, and 
especially in support of the trade adjust- 
ment provisions of the bill which are 
under heavy attack. 

I strongly support the President’s 
trade program. I think it is vital to 
our Nation's continued growth and pros- 
perity. But I see no reason why the few 
communities, industries or workers who 
may possibly suffer some adverse effect 
from the reduction of trade barriers 
must bear the entire burden. If the in- 
terests of the Nation and the interests 
of our national trade policy cause some 
injury, the Nation, and therefore the 
Federal Government have a clear and 
unmistakable obligation to alleviate that 
injury and facilitate adjustment to new 
economic activities. 

I am proud to say that as a Member 
of the House of Representatives from 
1954 to 1956, I had the pleasure of join- 
ing with President Kennedy, when he 
was here in the Senate, in originating 
one of the first legislative measures to 
incorporate the trade adjustment con- 
cept. 

I worked long and hard to advance 
this idea, and it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to watch its advance to the 
significant position it occupies in the 
trade bill now before us. 

I earnestly hope the Senate will retain 
this provision, and reject the substitutes 
which have been proposed—which in my 
judgment are ill-conceived and ill-de- 
signed—to meet the trade adjustment 
problem. 

It is suggested that we eliminate the 
carefully drawn trade adjustment pro- 
visions of the bill, and stretch two pro- 
grams—the Area Redevelopment Act 
and the Manpower Training Act—to 
meet the need of trade adjustment. To 
me, this twisting of these programs, 
which were designed for entirely differ- 
ent purposes, is awkward in the extreme. 

For example, the Area Redevelopment 
Act is designed to help revitalize entire 
communities suffering from substantial 
and prolonged unemployment. It car- 
ries with it a number of requirements, 
including planning and financial par- 
ticipation by the States. To make any 
area in the country a “redevelopment 
area” whether it suffers substantial un- 
employment or not, upon the petition 
of an eligible industry, would do violence 
to the entire concept of the program, 
and impose unreasonable restrictions 
on the affected industries. If these re- 
Strictions are to be waived by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce at his discretion, we 
will then have given him a complete 
blank check, with no congressional 
guidelines. 

The Manpower Training Act is equally 
unsuited to the needs of workers ad- 
versely affected by the trade program. 

Under the trade program, worker 
benefits are related to the individual’s 
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former wages. The benefits are in- 
tended as a reasonable substitute for his 
previous job security, until the period 
of adjustment to new conditions can be 
completed. 

Under the Training Act, the training 
allowances are equal to the average un- 
employment insurance payment in the 
worker's State since only a subsistence 
wage is intended until the retraining can 
be completed. 

Thus if the trade program is vital to 
the Nation, and some few industries and 
workers may suffer as a consequence, 
then I say the Federal Government has 
an obligation to help, and in the right 
way, not with a few miscast palliatives. 

And Mr. President, I think this pro- 
gram is vital, for the unmistakable fact 
is that the Common Market countries 
of Europe are going to reduce their tariffs 
among one another to zero, while erect- 
ing a common tariff wall to the rest of 
the world, ourselves included. 

If we do not arm ourselves with the 
strength to negotiate away that wall be- 
tween the Common Market and the 
United States, we will have lost an im- 
mense market to our American export- 
ers. We simply cannot blink away the 
fact that in order to get something, we 
have to give something. And this bill 
gives the President the trading material 
he must have if we are to negotiate from 
strength with the Common Market. 

If we fail and this bill is not passed, 
the result can only be a widening eco- 
nomic division within the Atlantic Alli- 
ance, which could well lead to a widen- 
ing political breach. And I can think of 
nothing that would suit the aims of the 
Soviet Union more than that. 

Some people say that we cannot com- 
pete, that we are being priced out of the 
world market, but the facts belie the 
cliche. The fact is that last year, we 
exported over $20 billion worth of goods, 
while we imported less than $15 billion. 
Incidentally, we also sell about $700 mil- 
lion more worth of goods to such a low- 
wesc country as Japan than we buy from 

er. 

Even on the amount that we import, 
much needs to be said. Too often it is 
assumed that every dollar of import dis- 
places a dollar’s worth of potential pro- 
duction and employment in the United 
States. But it has been estimated that 
about 60 percent of our imports are non- 
competitive, and thus do not injure our 
job opportunities. These noncompeti- 
tive imports range from coffee and tea 
to bananas and tin. And of course the 
handling of these imports, the distribu- 
tion and sale of them in this country 
produce jobs, and create new productive 
demands. For example, the import of 
coffee stimulates the production in this 
country of grinding equipment, brewing 
equipment and many other items neces- 
sary to bring the coffee to the American 
consumer. 

Even in the area of competitive im- 
ports, American jobs are at stake in the 
distribution and retailing end. And 
this competition also benefits the all- 
too-often-forgotten consumer who bene- 
fits greatly from wider variety of selec- 
tion and better prices. 

On the whole, therefore, I think im- 
ports are both beneficial and important 
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to the American economy. But there 
are times when the import of competitive 
goods turn from their healthy role of 
keeping our producers on their toes, to 
an unhealthy and unfair blow to Ameri- 
can jobs. And that is the time for the 
Federal Government to act to mini- 
mize the adverse impact and facilitate 
the transition to new areas of produc- 
tion and service. 

Thus, Mr. President, I earnestly hope 
the Senate will approve both the basic 
provisions of the bill, and especially the 
trade adjustment section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
LMr. Gore], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr, Hart], the Senator from Florida 
iMr. HoLLAaND], the Senators from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse and Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Alaska would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Colorado would vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Hart] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
LMr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Mourpuy]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “‘yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Hottanp], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is 
absent on official business as a U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Bottum], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HrusKa], the Senators from 
New York (Mr. Javits and Mr. KEATING], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MOR- 
ton], and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Munr hx] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is necessarily absent attending the Re- 
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publican State Convention as required 
by Texas law. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Borrum] is paired with the 
Senator from New York IMr. Jayrts]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KEATING]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote yea,“ and the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Michigan would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Murpxy] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would yote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 58, as follows: 


[No. 261 Leg.] 
YEAS—23 

Aiken Cotton Pearson 

Curtis Prouty 
Bennett Dirksen Robertson 
Boggs Ervin Thurmond 
Bush Goldwater Wiley 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Williams, Del 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Young, N. Dak 
Chavez Mundt 

NAYS—58 
Anderson Humphrey Moss 
Bartlett Jackson Muskie 
Bible Johnston Pastore 
Burdick Jordan, N.C Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Kefauver Proxmire 
Carroll err Randolph 
Case. Kuchel Russell 
Church Lausche Saltonstall 
Clark Long, Mo. Scott 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Smathers 
Dodd Long, La. Smith, 
Douglas Magnuson Smith, Maine 
Eastland Mansfield Sparkman 
Ellender McCarthy Stennis 
Engle McClellan S: 
Fong McGee N. J 
Hartke MeNamara Yarborough 
Hayden Young, Ohio 
Hickey Miller 
Hill Monroney 
NOT VOTING—19 

Allott Gruening Morton 
Bottum Hart y 
Butier Holland Neuberger 
Cannon 
Capehart Javits 
Fulbright Keating 
Gore Morse 


So Mr. Curtis’ amendments were re- 
jected. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments were rejected. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Wittrams], I offer an 
amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 58, strike 
out line 19 and all that follows through 
line 2 on page 59 and insert the 
following: 

Sec. 323. WEEKLY AMOUNTS 

(a) Subject to the other provisions of this 
section, the trade readjustment allowance 
payable to an adversely affected worker who 
is eligible for unemployment insurance under 
State law shall be the weekly benefit amount 
(including allowances for dependents) which 
would be payable to him pursuant to such 
State law, but for the provisions of this 
chapter. The trade readjustment allowance 
payable to an adversely affected worker who 
is not eligible for unemployment insurance 
under State law shall be the weekly benefit 
amount to which he would have been en- 
titled if he had been eligible for such insur- 
ance under the law of the State to which his 
employment is assigned under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Labor. 


On page 59, line 16, strike out “(e)” 
and beginning with line 24, strike out all 
through line 8 on page 60 and on line 9 
of page 60 strike out “(d)” and insert 
“ (c) re 

On page 60, line 14, strike out “sub- 
section (c) or (e) or to”. 

On page 60, line 21, strike out “un- 
employment insurance or the”. 

On page 61, beginning with line 4, 
strike out all through line 2 on page 62, 
and on line 3 of page 62, strike out “(g)” 
and insert “(d)”. 

On page 62, lines 9 and 10, strike out 
“(determined without regard to subsec- 
tion (c) or (e)) “. 

On page 67, lines 16 and 17, strike out 
“(determined without regard to section 
323 (c) and (e))“. 

On page 68, line 12, strike out the 
average weekly manufacturing wage.” 
and insert “the trade readjustment al- 
lowance payable to the worker under sec- 
tion 323(a).” 

On page 69, strike out lines 4 through 
8 


On page 69, strike out “section 323 
(g)” in lines 16 and 21 and insert “sec- 
tion 323(d)”. 

On page 73, beginning with line 18, 
strike out all through line 6 on page 75. 

On page 75, line 7, strike out “(8)” 
and insert “(3)”; on line 11 strike out 
“(9)” and insert “(4)”; on line 13, strike 
out “(10)” and insert “(5)”; strike out 
lines 17 through 20 and on line 21 strike 
out “(12)” and insert “(6)”. 

On page 76, line 3, strike out “(13)” 
and insert “(7)” and strike out lines 5 
through 15. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand that 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is amenable to a 
limitation of debate on the amendment, 
I understand also that the distinguished 
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Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] 
has two amendments which, he says, will 
not require much time, and that he would 
likewise be agreeable to a limitation on 
his amendments; and he has so informed 
me. I also understand that the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busu] has two 
amendments. Whether or not he would 
consider a limitation of time on his 
amendments, I do not know. 

Mr. BUSH. I may have three amend- 
ments. Iam not sure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Therefore, with 
the consent of the Senate, I should like 
to state that it is the intention of the 
leadership at this time to make a unani- 
mous-consent request. I ask unanimous 
consent that, on the Byrd amendment, 
1 hour of debate may be allowed, to be 
equally divided, 30 minutes of debate to 
be controlled by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia and 30 minutes by the Senator 
from Montana, the majority leader. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does that apply only 
to the pending amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Yes. I wish to 
state to the Senate, in view of the cir- 
cumstances which have arisen, and after 
discussing the question with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
minority leader, and other Senators, 
that there is a possibility—a long possi- 
bility—that it may be possible to com- 
plete consideration of the bill tonight. 
So long as a large number of Senators 
are in attendance, I thought I would take 
the occasion to make this statement. 

Since the Senator from Georgia raised 
a question concerning the latest unani- 
mous-consent agreement, I now ask 
unanimous consent that, as to the two 
amendments to be offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], there be 
allocated, instead of 10 minutes to a side, 
as he suggested, one-half hour, or 15 
minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. Is that with respect to 
each amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; each amend- 
ment. 

Mr.CURTIS. Ihave no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I con- 
template offering an amendment to limit 
this vast grant or power to 3 years, in- 
stead of 5. I hope to have an opportu- 
nity to offer it at some time during the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, That opportunity 
will be available. 

I am making this request now at the 
suggestion of Senators who have said 
they propose to offer amendments, but 
they will have to take their chances as 
to when the amendments can be called 
up. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, has unan- 
imous consent been granted? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe it has 
been granted. 

Mr. KERR. I did not think it had 
been granted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The requests for 
unanimous consent apply only to these 
three amendments; to no others, 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I want 
to be certain that I understand the 
agreements. Is there to be a limitation 
of 1 hour on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct; 
30 minutes to a side. 

Mr. CLARK. And one-half hour on 
each of the Curtis amendments, 15 min- 
utes to a side? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
while the Senate is in such a compro- 
mising mood, I wonder if an arrange- 
ment might not be made with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], so 
that we might know when to expect to 
finish voting on amendments and reach 
the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Whenever the 
Senator from Connecticut indicates that 
he wishes to discuss the question, I shall 
be willing to consider a proposal. For 
the time being, I think we have done 
well enough. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
this amendment deals with the unem- 
ployment compensation provisions in the 
pending Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
(H.R. 11970). It amends section 323 
of the bill, beginning with line 19 on 
page 58. 

The amendment makes only one pri- 
mary change in the bill as it stands since 
the perfecting deletion from the so- 
called Smathers amendment. Other 
language in the amendment would be of 
a conforming nature. 

In short, the only prime change in the 
present bill to be made by this amend- 
ment would simply provide that unem- 
ployment compensation to be paid under 
terms of this act would be paid at the 
rates which prevail in the respective 
States where the payments are made, 

If the amendment is not adopted, 
those claiming unemployment compen- 
sation under this act would be paid al- 
most twice as much as their neighbors 
who may be out of work for any other 
reasons. 

The amendment does not change the 
duration over which unemployment com- 
pensation would be paid under terms of 
this bill. It would still be paid for a 
year, plus 6 months for training—a total 
of 18 months. 

The amendment does not change the 
provisions under which States would be 
reimbursed by the Federal Government 
for unemployment compensation pay- 
ments made under the terms of the bill. 

In other words, under the amendment 
the Federal Government would pay for 
unemployment compensation under this 
act at the rates prevailing in the respec- 
tive States for a period of up to 18 
months including training. 

Without the amendment the bill would 
give a windfall to those who can qualify 
for unemployment compensation under 
this act, and to this extent would dis- 
criminate against all others. 

Under the amendment weekly unem- 
ployment benefits for all persons in each 
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State who are eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation would be determined 
under the same formula without regard 
to the cause of their unemployment. 

The provisions of the bill under which 
a segment of the unemployed in this 
country would be paid nearly twice as 
much as all others are not and cannot 
be justified. 

It is argued that unemployment caused 
by the bill will be peculiar to the extent 
that it will result from a national policy 
and a Federal act. 

The same argument could be made 
with respect to unemployment resulting 
from the dismissal of Federal employees, 
or with respect to unemployment result- 
ing from the mustering-out of returning 
servicemen. 

This provision in the bill runs con- 
trary to all Federal and State experi- 
ence in unemployment compensation. It 
is based on the fact that people are un- 
employed; not to the passing cause. 

It will be difficult to explain to the 
worker who is out of work for some do- 
mestic reason how he is any less unem- 
ployed than his neighbor who may be out 
of work because of foreign competition. 

If we are to establish the precedent 
of paying federally occasioned unem- 
ployment at different and higher rates, 
then we are starting out on an uncharted 
sea. 

The Department of Labor estimates 
that there was a measure of unemploy- 
ment due to the recent increase in the 
minimum wage. If and when the mini- 
mum wage is again raised, will Congress 
make provision for special benefits for 
those who are out of work by reason of 
the action of the Congress in increasing 
the minimum wage? 

No reasonable doubt can exist that 
Federal tax policy substantially affects 
employment opportunities and occasions 
unemployment. 

To the extent that unemployment is 
traceable to changes in Federal tax pol- 
icy, will Congress make special-benefit 
provisions for displaced workers? 

The Secretary of Labor has estimated 
that only some 18,000 to 19,000 workers 
would be eligible each year for the spe- 
cial benefits over the 5-year life of the 
bill. 

This is less than 100,000 workers re- 
ceiving special privilege as compared 
with over 30 million unemployed work- 
ers, who, on the basis of past experience, 
will be claiming and receiving benefits 
under State laws in the like 5-year 
period. 

The fact is that this amendment is 
required as a means of preserving the 
degree of State sovereignty in the unem- 
ployment insurance compensation sys- 
tem which we have fought so hard to 
maintain. 

Make no mistake. There is a close 
relationship between the special high 
benefits in the bill as it stands without 
the amendment and the recurring pro- 
posal to federalize unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Likewise, with respect to duration, the 
representative weekly duration of pay- 
ments applying to more than 80 percent 
of workers covered under State laws is 
26 weeks. 

The duration of unemployment com- 
pensation payments for those out of work 
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under the bill is 52 weeks. This is the 
avowed objective of those who would 
cause the Federal Government to enter 
the field and induce States to double 
their duration of payments. 

If the benefit provisions of the bill are 
enacted, they will be consistent with the 
proposals of those who have continuous- 
ly tried to federalize the program. And 
the establishment of these special high 
benefits in amount and duration for a 
selected few will be construed as con- 
gressional recognition that State bene- 
fits are inadequate. 

I hope the amendment we have of- 
fered will be adopted, and that it will re- 
main a part of the law. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understand, 
either an industry or a worker in an 
industry may file a petition with the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, the industry 
claiming that it has been injured as a 
result of imports, or the worker claim- 
ing that he has become unemployed be- 
cause of the impact of imports. Is my 
understanding correct? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Tariff Com- 
mission agreed and made a finding to 
that effect, the displaced or dislocated 
worker would then receive, under the 
bill as reported by the committee, not 
to exceed 65 percent of the national 
average wage, which is estimated, as a 
ceiling, to be $61 a week? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Under the bill he 
could receive that payment for a period 
of 52 weeks. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. After he re- 
trained 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall come to that 
point in a moment. 


He would receive up to $61 a week for 
a period of 52 weeks. If he took the 
retraining course, he would receive the 
payments for an additional 26 weeks for 
a total of 78 weeks, at 65 percent of the 
national average. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On the other hand, a 
worker who lost his job because of do- 
mestic reasons—whatever they might 
be—would be paid under the State 
formula at the State rates. So there 
would be a distinction as between the 
two groups; one would be paid at a much 
higher rate than the other. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Illinois is entirely correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In addition, the aged 
would receive an additional 13 weeks of 
payments, as I understand. 

The Senator’s amendment provides 
that the money shall be paid by the Fed- 
eral Government, as provided in the bill, 
but also that although the money will 
be Federal money, it will be paid at the 
rates which obtain in the respective 
States; is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So that is what the 
amendment would do; and, of course, in 
so doing, it would retain at least that 
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much of the framework of the States’ 
unemployment compensation systems. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. And it would 
avoid having two unemployment com- 
pensation systems side by side in the 
same State. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Both cate- 
gories would be paid out of the State 
funds; and then, under this plan, the 
States would be reimbursed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the provision as 
reported by the committee were to 
remain in the bill, it would be a long 
step in the direction of federalizing the 
unemployment compensation systems of 
the various States, would it not? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In my 
opinion, that is correct. 

I want it understood that my amend- 
ment is a very simple one. It will not 
strike out title III, on which we voted 
a short time ago, except to the extent 
that the amendment will provide for uni- 
form payments to those who are in- 
jured or lose their jobs because of im- 
ports. The payments to them and the 
payments to other unemployed persons 
in the same State would be the same. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And thus the amend- 
ment will not set up two classes of bene- 
ficiaries, to be paid at entirely different 
rates, and in some cases with one being 
paid twice as much as the other. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes; and, as 
the Senator from Illinois has stated, the 
amendment will extend the duration 
period, as provided by the bill as it now 
stands; there will be no change in that 
respect. The only change will be in the 
weekly payments to the other unem- 
ployed persons in the respective States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Virginia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lonc of Hawaii in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Virginia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. This amend- 
ment would extend the period for 1 year, 
and the payments would be made by the 
Federal Government, but would be made 
at the State’s rate; and, in addition, 
there would be a retraining period of 26 
weeks, which also would be paid for at 
the same rate? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is 
correct. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And in each case 
the money would be Federal money. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SMATHERs]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, there 
is no Member of the Senate for whom 
I have greater affection or higher regard 
than I have for the very able chairman 
of the Finance Committee, the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. I 
am not accustomed to being on the op- 
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posite side from the side he is on, in 
connection with any issue. 

However, in this instance I find myself 
upon the opposite side. The amend- 
ment he now has offered would delete 
from the bill the amendment which I 
offered in the committee, and which was 
adopted. 

I, too, believe in States rights. I be- 
lieve that if an injury done to a worker 
results from action taken by a State, 
the State, rather than the Federal Gov- 
ernment, should provide the proper 
compensation. 

But when this bill goes into effect, 
the injury will result from Federal ac- 
tion, from the action of the Federal 
Government in removing the tariff, 
thereby allowing the entrance of imports 
which will result in damage to an in- 
dustry and in the loss of the jobs of 
the workers in that industry. In view of 
the fact that the action would be Fed- 
eral action, those of us on the committee 
took the position that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should have the responsibility 
for making the compensation payments 
due to the worker because he lost his 
job as a result of action taken by the 
Federal Government. 

I believe that in this instance the Fed- 
eral Government, acting in what I 
regard as the overall interest of the Na- 
tion—and I recognize that some work- 
ers will be injured thereby, but there 
will be overall benefit to American in- 
dustry and to the general economy—has 
the responsibility, under the original 
concept, to provide funds for proper and 
necessary compensation. I believe the 
able chairman of the committee must 
agree as to that, because in his amend- 
ment he provides that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall pay basically a certain 
amount of money. 

So the only argument is whether, once 
the workers have thus been injured, and 
inasmuch as they then will have the 
right to receive Federal funds, the 
amounts received by the workers shall 
be those regulated and determined by 
the States or those determined by ac- 
tion taken under the provisions of the 
bill. In the bill it is provided that if 
a worker loses his job because of action 
by the Federal Government, he then will 
be entitled to receive unemployment 
compensation for 52 weeks at a rate of 
two-thirds of the national average. But 
if his wage is much lower, he never can 
receive more unemployment compensa- 
tion than the amount of pay he would 
receive if he were employed. So he then 
would receive two-thirds of his weekly 
wage. In other words, if he had been 
paid $75 a week, he would be entitled 
to unemployment compensation of $50 a 
week; or if he had been receiving wages 
a good deal larger than the national ay- 
erage, he would receive unemployment 
compensation of $61 a week. 

I cannot help but believe that in this 
instance we are following the correct 
principle when we provide that the Fed- 
eral Government shall pay unemploy- 
ment compensation for the injured work- 
er; and I believe we recognize that when 
an industry has been injured in that way 
and workers have lost their jobs, the 
injury is unlike the ordinary injury, in- 
asmuch as the business will be out of 
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business for a long time, and thereby 
the workers will be deprived of their jobs 
for a long time. We felt that because 
of that philosophy, the workers who thus 
are injured deserve total Federal partici- 
pation in this particular instance, and 
are entitled to unemployment compen- 
sation even greater than that which a 
State might have paid them if they had 
lost their jobs because of ordinary eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is fair 
to take the position that a worker in 
Virginia who has lost his job because of 
action taken by the Federal Government 
or a worker in Florida who has lost his 
job because of action taken by the Fed- 
eral Government should receive less 
compensation than workers in Massa- 
chusetts or New York or Delaware who 
have lost their jobs because of action 
taken by the Federal Government. I do 
not believe we could logically support an 
arrangement whereby a worker in Flor- 
ida who thus had lost his job would be 
told, “You have lost your job because of 
imports, and we believe you should re- 
ceive less unemployment compensation 
than that received by workers in other 
States who have lost their jobs because 
of the same development. Even though 
you have been adversely affected by the 
action taken under the provisions of the 
bill, we favor having you receive smaller 
amounts of unemployment compensation 
than the amounts to be received by un- 
employed workers in Louisiana, New 
York, or other States.” Yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that would be the result of the 
amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

It seems to me that both groups should 
receive the same treatment, because 
their injury has resulted from the action 
of the Federal Government in removing 
the tariff, and because—inasmuch as the 
tariff would have been removed by the 
Federal Government—it would have the 
responsibility for providing compensa- 
tion; and certainly the compensation 
should be provided on the same basis to 
all such workers in the United States. 

I am glad to yield now to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator has es- 
tablished that this is entirely a Federal 
program and that it would be paid for 
out of funds of the Federal Government. 
It is assumed that the reason for the in- 
jury is a program under the Trade Act. 
In every other case in which a Federal 
program is involved, we do not make a 
distinction as among the States. The 
same veterans pensions or benefits are 
paid in New York as in Florida or Cali- 
fornia. The same Government salaries 
are paid. If the amendment were 
adopted we might establish a precedent 
under which different persons would get 
different salaries while working for the 
same department. Because the cost of 
living was lower in one State, it might 
be argued that the postmasters in that 
State ought to get 75 percent of what 
they got in a State where the cost of 
living was higher. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. And possibly one 
might argue that a U.S. Senator 
would be entitled to more money be- 
cause he came from New York, as com- 
pared to one who came from the State of 
Nevada, for example. But we do not 
subscribe to such a theory. 

Mr. McCARTHY. With respect to 
Government pensions, Government sala- 
ries, and payments for total disability, 
we provide the same benefits. To adopt 
the pending amendment would be a de- 
parture from a clearly established 
precedent. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this Senator believes in States 
rights and States handling State affairs, 
and Federal responsibility for Federal 
purposes. I am opposed to calling upon 
the States to pay for Federal damages, 
and this Senator has called upon the 
Government to pay for damage done the 
States by the Federal Government. 

I am happy to say that I was success- 
ful in getting some of our northern col- 
leagues to agree to provide Government 
pensions for Confederate widows, as well 
as Yankee war widows. On other occa- 
sions I have been successful in righting 
some of the damage done to the South 
in the Civil War, because I thought we 
ought to be in this enterprise together. 

In this particular case we are talking 
about a Federal injury. The Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] offered an 
amendment in committee providing that 
the Federal Government would pay the 
entire expense, because it is not fair for 
a State to pay for a Federal injury. The 
Federal Government should pay for 
these damages to the exclusion of the 
States. 

How are we going to pay for it? We 
are going to say, “If you were working 
and making $75 a week and you lost your 
job for a long time to come because the 
Federal Government decided to cut 
tariffs and put your boss out of business, 
we will try to help the boss get back in 
business by giving him reasonable assist- 
ance, by way of loans, aid, counseling, 
and otherwise. We will try to help him 
get in another business. We will also 
help the former workers in the company 
by giving them two-thirds of what they 
had been making for a period of 1 year, 
because we know they may be out of 
work for a long time.” Sometimes the 
only industry in a town may be put out 
of business, while the overall national 
economy gets the benefit. So it is not 
fair for the Nation as a whole to benefit 
at the expense of a few. 

Therefore the majority voted, contrary 
to our chairman, to keep that provision 
in the bill, whereby we provide Federal 
relief for Federal injury, so that, when 
there was an overall benefit, it would 
not be so greatly at the expense of a few 
who would have to suffer. 

If this provision is not agreed to, it 
will mean that, in the State of Alaska, 
a man will be getting $70 as the Federal 
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payment, because that is the level of the 
State payment. In Alabama he will be 
getting $28. Why should anyone from 
Alabama vote to cut the benefits his peo- 
ple would receive by two-thirds because 
he happened to be from Alabama and the 
State of Alabama had not provided as 
well for this type of injury as some other 
State had? Why should I not vote for 
the higher level of Federal protection for 
the people of Louisiana when the Federal 
Government is ready and willing to com- 
pensate for the Federal injury? All we 
have to do is let the Government do it. 

Therefore, I say the formula is that it 
is a Federal injury; it is tied to a Federal 
level of wages; so the payments cannot 
exceed two-thirds of the national aver- 
age, nor can they exceed two-thirds of 
what the individual had been making. 
The national average is now $93 a week. 
If a person had been making $150 a week, 
he could not exceed the national average. 
He would receive 65 percent of $93, which 
is $61. 

Mr. President, it is a fair proposal that 
Federal standards be used in paying for 
Federal injury. We provide private re- 
lief bills to compensate Federal injury 
allthe time. If one examines the calen- 
dar, he will find more private relief bills 
than any other kind. This is a relief 
bill for those the Federal Government 
chooses to injure in the pursuance of 
a program in the overall national inter- 
est. On the whole, we anticipate an 
increase in national income as a result 
of the bill. We anticipate an increase 
in employment overall. We do not want 
to do that at the expense of a few and 
the suffering of an unfairness to a few 
Americans who will be injured. 

I hope the Senate will see fit to retain 
the provision in the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I support the amendment of 
the Senator from Virginia. Both the 
Senator from Florida and the Senator 
from Louisiana made a good argument 
for the amendment. People should be 
treated equally if they lose jobs. What 
difference does it make to a workingman 
in Louisiana, Alabama, or Delaware 
whether he loses his job as a result of 
imports caused by a Federal decision on 
tariffs or whether he loses his job as a 
result of Government contracts being 
canceled in a State or the curtailment 
of farming operations? 

If the amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia is not adopted we shall have a 
situation under this proposal in which 
workers in the respective States will be 
drawing different rates of benefits de- 
pending upon why they were unem- 
ployed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, would 
there not be the same difference between 
a Federal court and a State court? A 
litigant might get one decision in one 
court and a different one in another. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; this 
case is in the Congress, and we are mak- 
ing the decision. I do not see what dif- 
ference it makes whether a worker is 
laid off for one reason or another, What 
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difference does it make whether he loses 
his job as a result of domestic competi- 
tion or as a result of imports? 

If we do not adopt the amendment 
there will be a situation in which a com- 
pany could have 1,000 employees; and it 
might be determined that one-third of 
the unemployed resulted from the 
branch of the company which was af- 
fected by imports and they would there- 
fore be eligible for one rate of unem- 
ployment compensation, while employees 
of the same company losing their jobs on 
the same day as a result of domestic 
competition would be drawing a lower 
rate of compensation merely because 
they were working in another division of 
the company. 

If the object is to federalize unem- 
ployment insurance and put national 
standards in effect all over the Nation 
let us vote on it as such and not let it 
come in through the back door. When 
two men lose their jobs through no fault 
of their own why should one get $61 a 
week and the other get only $30 a week. 
They both have families to support. If 
one is entitled to $61 so is the other. If 
we do not adopt the amendment we 
shall have laid the groundwork for fed- 
eralization of unemployment insurance— 
let there be no misunderstanding on 
that point. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is not the argument 
of the Senator from Louisiana a little 
like that of the man who is hit by an 
automobile? If Mr. A is driving the 
automobile, he gets amount in dam- 
ages, if he is successful; but if Mr. Y 
is driving the automobile, he gets an en- 
tirely different amount, although the in- 
jury might be exactly the same. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
true. There is another point which must 
be determined. The injury resulting 
from imports would be determined as of 
a certain date. Let us say it was Octo- 
ber 1. There must be some specific date. 
Some workers from the same plant are 
going to be laid off in the month of 
September. Would it be any less dis- 
astrous to the man if he were laid off 
before the determination was made 
rather than afterward? 

I think all sorts of complications 
would develop. If the amendment is not 
agreed to I venture to say that in the 
very near future another proposal will 
be made, either to repeal the provision 
or to federalize and standardize unem- 
ployment insurance throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have one further 
question to ask the Senator. Is it not 
true that in each instance the funds 
would be derived from the Federal 
Treasury? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In both 
instances that would be correct. That 
question would not be affected by the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
time period for which the man could 
draw unemployment insurance also 
would not be affected. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Since the 
analogy has been made with respect to 
law, I wish to say that in most States the 
law is that whoever occasions injury 
upon another must pay the entire cost 
of the injury. 

In one instance we are talking about 
an injury which might occur to a man 
through no fault of his own, and in an- 
other instance we are talking about an 
injury which might occur through the 
deliberate action of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the latter case we are only 
talking about compensating the man for 
two-thirds of his injury. 

In view of the fact that the Federal 
Government would cause the entire in- 
jury, would it not be fair for the Federal 
Government, insofar as practical, to try 
to reward the man in a substantial way? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He 
should be treated fairly not in only one 
instance but in both instances. The un- 
employment would occur through no 
fault of the man. He would not cause 
his own unemployment. This amend- 
ment would guarantee equal treatment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Delaware has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. May I 
have 2 more minutes? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield the Senator 5 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware may proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In either 
instance the unemployment could result 
from Federal action. It could be unem- 
ployment resulting from imports or a 
change in the plans of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to expanding a 
military base or the result of contracting 
for defense work. The unemployment 
could result from a change in the farm 
program, such as a restriction in the 
acreage of planting of wheat. North 
Dakota, for instance, certainly would 
find the situation with respect to employ- 
ment affected as a result of such action 
by the Federal Government. 

What difference would it make to a 
man who lost his job? The man would 
have a family to support. He would be 
in the same unfortunate position in 
losing the job regardless of why he losv 
the job. 

I think we should adopt the amend- 
ment and make sure that the unem- 
ployed would be treated on the basis of 
equality. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is a question 
of economics as to whether the man loses 
his position because the firm in which 
he is working cannot compete or because 
of a slowdown, or whether he loses his 
position because of a change in import 
duties and the business going abroad. 
I cannot see that there is any difference, 
from the standpoint of economics, as to 
why the man loses his job. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Neither 
can I. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What we wish 
to do is to maintain State responsibility. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. I cannot see that there would 
be any difference. On many occasions 
there will be a very thin line of deteriora- 
tion. It could not be determined fair- 
ly. Applications would be placed be- 
fore the board, and there would be many 
borderline decisions to be made. The 
decision might be made that the cause 
for the unemployment was imports, do- 
mestic competition, or inefficiency on the 
part of management. I do not think 
the fate of the worker should be tied up 
in that question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We wish to be 


fair to the worker. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
should be fair to the worker. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But that is a 
responsibility of the State, as to how 
much is involved. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
it is. I have sufficient confidence that 
the respective States would be fair to the 
workers. If they are not, that would be 
a problem the people should deal with at 
the State level. 

The bill as written could be used as a 
political football. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. As I read the language 
of the bill, without the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BRD] I detect that possibly there might 
be unjust enrichment. Let us consider 
the situation in which the average 
weekly manufacturing wage is $100. 
Let us say a worker was paid $100 a 
week and was thrown out of employ- 
ment. Under the bill he would receive 
$65 a week; is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Les. 

Mr. MILLER. Let us assume that the 
man went to work somewhere else, at a 
salary of $100 a week. The bill would 
provide that the amount allowed to him 
would be reduced by 50 percent of the 
remuneration, or by $50. The remaining 
allowance plus his remuneration com- 
bined would still leave the man $115, 
which, I think, is better than otherwise 
would be the case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There is 
a limitation in the bill and I quote sec- 
tion 323(e): 

(e) Whenever, with respect to any week 
of unemployment, the total amount payable 
to an adversely affected worker as remunera- 
tion for services performed during such week, 
as unemployment insurance, as a training 
allowance referred to in subsection (d), and 
as a trade readjustment allowance would ex- 
ceed 75 percent of his average weekly wage, 
his trade readjustment allowance for such 
week shall be reduced by the amount of such 
excess, 


Mr. MILLER. I appreciate this ex- 
planation. I should like to take the ex- 
ample one step further. 

In a situation where the State did not 
have a requirement that assistance be 
reduced by only 50 percent of the out- 
side compensation, the man would come 
out ahead of his coworker in a similar 
situation, because he would have to re- 
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duce his compensation only by 50 percent 
of the amount of remuneration, whereas 
the State might require another worker 
to reduce by 100 percent of the remuner- 
ation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Brno! would correct that 
situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, there can be no dispute 
that an expansion of our international 
trade would benefit us greatly in terms 
of economic growth, employment, and 
foreign relations. Because of those fac- 
tors the bill has been reported by the 
Committee on Finance. Nor can there 
be any doubt that we have great oppor- 
tunities to expand that trade. But we all 
must recognize that we cannot expand 
our exports without accepting some in- 
crease in imports, and that try as we will 
those imports will cause some injury to 
American firms and workers. 

This afternoon the Senate defeated 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], which 
would have done away with clauses in 
the pending bill seeking to recompense 
workers and firms hurt because of im- 
ports from overseas. That amendment 
was a “killer amendment,” because the 
purpose was to kill the Trade Act, now 
pending. 

The pending amendment would seek 
to downgrade the amount paid from that 
set at a national level to that compatible 
with the payments made on an unem- 
ployment compensation basis in the 
States. The pending amendment is not 
a “killer amendment,” but certainly it 
would dilute to a great extent the effec- 
tiveness of the bill now being considered. 

Traditionally we have provided some 
relief from such injury through the es- 
cape clause provisions for tariff judg- 
ment. Under H.R. 11970 such relief 
would still be available. 

However, the philosophy of the bill is 
that if a trade expansion program such 
as that proposed is to be effective there 
must be a means of dealing with injury 
resulting from expanded trade other 
than by restricting that trade. 

The means provided in this bill is 
through adjustment assistance to firms 
and workers injured by imports. This 
assistance would be available when in- 
jury was not widespread enough to war- 
rant tariff relief or when the national 
interest prevented the granting of such 
relief. It would also be available more 
promptly than tariff relief and would 
assist in getting injured firms and 
workers back into the competitive stream 
where they could contribute to our ex- 
panding trade and enjoy its benefits 
themselves. 

Now, some have questioned the fact 
that under H.R. 11970 most workers laid 
off because of imports would receive 
allowances at the rate of 65 percent of 
their average wages rather than at the 
level of their unemployment compensa- 
tion, which would be lower in most cases. 

I believe that this provision is fully 
appropriate, and that workers who 
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might lose their jobs because of imports 
would be entitled to such assistance. 

There is no need for concern that the 
payment of such allowances to workers 
laid off because of imports would dis- 
criminate unfairly against those out of 
work for other reasons or that this pro- 
gram would injure regular State unem- 
ployment compensation systems. 

These import-affected workers would 
not be casualties of supply and demand 
or any other impersonal economic force. 
Instead, their unemployment would be 
directly attributable to a decision of the 
Federal Government taken in the na- 
tional interest. Certainly, the Federal 
Government would owe a special obliga- 
tion to those injured by such actions. 

Furthermore, in the trade area we asa 
Government have long recognized the 
need to protect firms and workers in 
connection with import competition, and 
through the tariff and the escape-clause 
procedure we have provided special pro- 
tection against imports—protection not 
available to firms and workers faced with 
other forms of competition. 

The fact is that adjustment assistance 
is an alternative form of protection to 
such special tariff relief for those in im- 
port industries. 

For all these reasons I strongly op- 
pose the amendment to strike the adjust- 
ment assistance program in the form 
suggested and now before us. This ad- 
justment program is an integral part of 
the Trade Expansion Act. It provides 
a constructive solution to the problems 
that we will have to face in securing the 
benefits of expanded trade. It provides 
such solutions in the best traditions of 
our economy—by stimulating individual 
effort to adjust to competition—by pro- 
viding time for American adaptability 
and resiliency to assert themselves. 

Seen in this way, the adjustment as- 
sistance provisions are as essential to 
the concept of the trade bill as any of 
the other safeguards it contains. In 
fact, the escape clause procedure, the 
staging requirement for phasing tariff 
reductions over 5 years, and the adjust- 
ment assistance provisions all comple- 
ment each other. Their common pur- 
pose is to provide a variety of tools which 
the President can utilize in helping our 
economy to engage in ever-increasing 
volumes of world trade. 

The adjustment assistance program 
will contribute a great deal to expand- 
ing our trade and to promoting our eco- 
nomic growth. It will increase our com- 
petitive ability and provide better 
security for firms and workers at the 
same time. 

I urge all who support expanded world 
trade and economic justice to vote 
against this amendment to change the 
adjustment assistance program as re- 
ported out of the committee. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 3 minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. No worker could receive 
relief under this section of the bill un- 
less the Tariff Commission should find 
that he was displaced by reason of 
unfair competition developing through 
the proposed trade program. If mem- 
bers of an industry should go before the 
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Tariff Commission under the escape 
clause to obtain relief in the form of an 
increased tariff, that worker would keep 
his job and receive 100 percent of his 
salary. If, however, the industry were 
damaged, the worker might lose his job 
by reason of the operation of this law. 
Then after the Tariff Commission found 
that he was in such a position because 
of the operation of the law, he would 
receive 65 percent of his salary in the 
form of assistance or workmen’s com- 
pensation. Since his loss would have 
resulted because of the workings of the 
Federal Government, naturally the Fed- 
eral Government should pay the cost of 
ve worker’s unemployment compensa- 
on. 

In view of the fact that he could not 
receive the benefits unless he were unem- 
ployed by reason of the proposed pro- 
gram, it would be only simple justice that 
he be compensated. If his industry or 
his employer in an industry were saved 
through a higher tariff, the worker 
would continue to work and would get 
100 percent. But failing that, should his 
industry lose out and no longer operate, 
and the worker became unemployed and 
his compensation were reduced to 65 per- 
cent, from the standpoint of simple jus- 
tice to the worker he should be asked 
to take no loss. Certainly the Congress 
that would enact the law that brought 
about the condition in which he finds 
himself should not penalize him because 
of his suffering from what the Congress 
itself had done. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], for himself and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 

All time having been yielded back, and 
the yeas and nays having been ordered, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. Hottanp], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mrs. Nevpercer!], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypren], are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. Cannon] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Attorr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would note “yea.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Mich- 
igan {Mr. Hart] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Butter]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would note “nay,” and the 
Senator from Maryland would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Ho.ianp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. MUR- 
PHY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is ab- 
sent on official business as a U.S. repre- 
sentative to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Borruul, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HRUSKA], the Senators from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs and Mr. KEATING], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MOR- 
ton], and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Murpuy] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is necessarily absent attending the Re- 
publican State Convention as required 
by Texas law. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Borrum] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. Butter] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Michigan would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Murpuy] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBER- 
GER]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire would vote yea,“ 
and the Senator from Oregon would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon]. If present 
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and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 51, as follows: 


No. 262 Leg.] 
YEAS—31 
Aiken Ervin Robertson 
Beall Goldwater Russell 
Bennett Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Boggs Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Bush Jordan, Talmadge 
Byrd, Va Lausche Thurmond 
Carlson McClellan Wiley 
Cotton Miller Williams, Del. 
Curtis Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Dirksen Pearson 
Eastland Prouty 
NAYS—51 
Anderson Hickey Monroney 
Bartlett Hill orse 
Bible Humphrey Moss 
Burdick Jackson Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston 
Carroll Kefauver Pell 
Case Kerr Proxmire 
Chavez Kuchel Randolph 
Church Long, Mo. t 
Clark Long, Hawaii Smathers 
Cooper Long, La. Smith, Mass. 
Dodd Magnuson Smith, Maine 
Dou; Mansfield Sparkman 
Ellender Symington 
Engle McGee Williams, N.J. 
Fong McNamara Yarborough 
Hartke Metcalf Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—18 
Allott Gore Javits 
Bottum Gruening Keating 
Butler Hart Morton 
Cannon Hayden Murphy 
Capehart Holland Neuberger 
Fulbright Hruska Tower 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Byrd of Virginia for himself, and Mr. 
Wrutu1aMs of Delaware, was rejected. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FINANCIAL AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators have inquired as to 
the administration of provisions of this 
bill governing financial and technical 
assistance to firms injured as a result 
of competition from imported articles 
and products. 

I might say that these provisions reflect 
the well-known interest of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee to avoid nonessential Federal 
expenditures for they are designed to 
avoid duplication of staff and effort, and 
to make maximum use of existing facili- 
ties, rather than create new agencies to 
handle these programs. Enactment, 
some weeks ago, of legislation broaden- 
ing the scope of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s authority to make loans 
following a referral of a certified ad- 
justment proposal is an encouraging 
sign that the President will use existing 
agencies, their personnel and experience 
in administering these programs. This 
legislation—Public Law 87-550, July 25, 
1962—authorizes SBA to make loans un- 
der the circumstances cited above, us- 
ing the provisions of H.R. 11970 to sup- 
plement present SBA authority. 

Under the adjustment provisions con- 
tained in sections 311 through 314 of the 
bill, if the Secretary certifies an injured 
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firm’s proposal for its economic adjust- 
ment and, for example, if the firm re- 
quires financing to carry out its proposal, 
the Secretary will refer the proposal to 
the appropriate agency having lending 
authority. Farmers will probably be re- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture, 
miners and fishermen to the Department 
of Interior, businessmen generally to the 
SBA, and some applicants perhaps to the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 
The agency to which the proposal is 
referred will determine whether it will 
grant financial assistance, and will spec- 
ify the terms and conditions of the 
assistance that it can provide under its 
own legislation. 

Only when the referral agency de- 
clines to furnish any financial assistance 
and the Secretary determines such as- 
sistance to be necessary to carry out the 
proposal, may the Secretary utilize his 
“residual” lending authority under the 
bill to furnish such assistance. The Sec- 
retary may also use his lending author- 
ity to supplement assistance granted by 
the referral agency, again provided he 
determines that such additional assist- 
ance is necessary to carry out the pro- 
posal. Even when in the “relatively 
few cases” that the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has told us that this 
authority may be invoked, he has as- 
sured the committee that the Secretary 
will make maximum use of the person- 
nel, skills, and facilities which already 
exist in the various Government agen- 
cies and not create a lending agency 
in the Department of Commerce. Tech- 
nical assistance under the bill will be 
administered in the same way. 

Mr. BUSH obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
consider adopting a time limitation on 
the amendment which he intends to 
offer? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How much time 
would the Senator suggest be allowed 
on the amendment? 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to have 20 
minutes for myself. I do not believe I 
will use all of that time, unless I am in- 
terrupted, but 20 minutes to a side would 
be sufficient, with the hope that we 
would not use all the time allowed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Connecti- 
cut will offer the time be limited to 40 
minutes, 20 minutes to be controlled by 
the Senator from Connecticut and 20 
minutes to be controlled by the Senator 
from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I request 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has not yet been offered. 

Mr. BUSH. I offer my amendment 
identified as “9-17-62—-N”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, it 
5 to strike out lines 16 through 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I can be 
quite brief in explanation of my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest of the Senator from Connecticut 
for a yea-and-nay vote on his amend- 
ment has not been acted on. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on my 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the 
amendment would strike from the bill 
section 202, which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to eliminate duties entirely on an 
article, simply on the ground that it has 
already been cut, or would be cut under 
the Dillon round concessions, to 5 per- 
cent ad valorem or less. To argue that 
the greater the reductions in the past, 
the less the need for the protection which 
is left is completely illogical. Yet that 
is the basis for section 202. 

The administration at first tried to 
justify this provision on the ground of 
“administrative convenience.” This has 
never been accepted as a basis for re- 
moving protection afforded domestic in- 
dustries. The Government’s convenience 
is not to be served at the expense of 
domestic industries, agriculture, and 
workers. As a matter of fact, this pro- 
vision of the bill strikes hardest at our 
lumber, fishery, and minerals industries. 
These are the very groups whose distress 
has been the greatest from import injury 
in the past. 

Mr. President, if an article is impor- 
tant to Common Market negotiations, it 
very likely will be subject to other sec- 
tions of the bill, such as 211, 212, or 213. 
And any article, regardless of level of 
duty, can be reduced 50 percent under 
section 201(b) of the bill. There is sim- 
ply no justification for the additional 
power to wipe out low-rate duties wheth- 
er the ground be administrative conven- 
ience, or the simple desire on the part 
of the administration to increase its free 
trade power as much as possible. 

Mr. President, to show the wide- 
ranging application of section 202, I call 
attention to the list of affected articles, 
prepared by the administration, appear- 
ing at pages 312 to 327 of the Ways and 
Means Committee hearings. The items 
included in that listing may be sum- 
marized as follows: Lumber of all types, 
rough or sawed; fish and products, fresh 
or frozen, filleted, and prepared or pre- 
served in any manner; fruits; meat and 
poultry products; minerals and ores, such 
as feldspar, clays and earths, mica, lead, 
zine, residual oil, amorphous graphite, 
aluminum hydroxide, gypsum, sand- 
stone, limestone, crude silica, cement, 
and calcined bauxite; metals, such as 
babbit metal and solder, sponge iron, 
cast iron castings, pig iron, iron and 
steel rails, antimony, nuts and washers, 
nickel in pigs, structural steel, nails and 
spikes, iron and steel sheets and shapes, 
lead alloys, zine sheets, wire rods, bar 
iron, chains, bolts, and malleable iron 
plates. 

So we have a very far-reaching grant 
of power placed in the bill for no reason 
atall. Administrative convenience is not 
an acceptable reason. The report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means disputes 
the suggestion of the administration that 
such low duties have no economic sig- 
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nificance. It is not needed for EEC ne- 
gotiations. Why then? Simply to 
maximize the virtually total power to 
transfer our tariff structure into one gi- 
gantic free list. 

We should strike section 202 from the 
bill. I urge that my amendment to that 
effect be adopted. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall support the 
amendment and be delighted to become 
a cosponsor of it. 

I have before me a list which confirms 
the list which the Senator from Con- 
necticut has read. However, this list 
is a little more diversified. It was pro- 
vided to me by the Department of Agri- 
culture and is based on 1957 imports on 
which the duty was 5 percent or less. 
It is a formidable list. It includes sheep 
and lambs, swine, fresh chilled pork, 
frozen pork, bacon and hams, pork sau- 
sage, canned cooked hams, venison, ex- 
tract of meat, skimmed milk, live poul- 
try, birds, buckwheat flour, corn, oatmeal, 
and many other agricultural products. 

Among the forest products included 
are round or hewn timber, sawed lumber 
and timber, including Douglas-fir, hem- 
lock, larch, spruce, pine, and other types 
of wood. 

If I may have the permission of the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 
I should like to have the list of products 
printed at the conclusion of his remarks, 
It will show the power that is pro- 
posed to be given to the President to 
wipe out these tariffs entirely. 

I believe the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut should prevail. 
Forty-seven percent of our imports are 
now on the free list. The revenue effects 
of the bill are not small; they exceed half 
a billion dollars. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska be honored. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am grate- 
ful to the Senator from Nebraska for 
raising this point. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Value of agricultural imports in 1957 on 
which the duty was 5 percent or less but 
not free (excludes forest products and 
naval stores) 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Value 
Value of total agricultural im- 
TOO A ee 3, 923, 265 
Value of duty-free agricultural 
i eee > eee 2, 530, 807 
Total value of dutiable 
agricultural imports----- 1, 392, 461 
Value of agricultural imports on 
which there is a duty of 5 per- 
cent or less, except duty-free 
OO Ce A n 257, 764 
Value of agricultural imports on 
which there is a duty of 5 per- 
cent or less as a percent of 
value of total dutiable agricul- 
tural imports (percent 18.5 
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Agricultural commodities on which the duty or its ad valorem equivalent was 5 percent or less based on imports in 1957 thereof 


Tariff | Statis- Tariff | Statis- Duty Value of 
0. imports, No. tical Brief description of commodity average | imports, 
* No. No. (percent)! 1957 
012 4.0 Brazil nuts, not shelled_---.--_.--.__-.. 3.1 000 
— — — NN Coconuts, in shell, not product of Guba or AMA, 
703 0013 000 2.1 Philippines. 2,5 699, 000 
703 0020 100 2.7 Pi 4.1 286, 000 
703 0020 500 Frozen SS ASS 2.8 4.4 1,000 
[gat ae | Bee 5 is 1 28 
703 0031 400 Por sausage, except fresh... . „ 
703 0031 800 | Canned cooked hams and shoul 4.1 3.6 | 24,329,000 
703 0031 990 4.1 4.7 13,000 
704 0023 300 3.3 3.6 61, 000 
705 0096 000 3.8 3.8 2, 236,000 
706 0023 600 offal: ii livers, ete., fresh chilled 6.0 689, 000 762 | 2235 000 | Poppy seed 4 1, 278, 000 
frozen (4.8) 3.5 38, 000 
707 0038 000 Whole milk, fresh or sour. PE E O av 2.6 j..--.-----.- || 763 J 2410 020 | Canadian bluegrass seed 5.8 48, 000 
707 0038 200 | Skimmed milk, fresh or sour.. 2 By EEEn 3.8) 
71¹ 0014 500 21 Kentucky bluegrass sced 3.0 344, 000 
711 Ee zo 4.8 Meadow fescue seed 82 311,000 
712 
7 0026 100 Birds, ete.; — ete. 17 22 2, 115800 
12 irds, prepared, * —— 4147 
712 0020 900 ared, etc. er than chii 42 ao — 
723 1025 000 3.4 ‘Wheatgrass seed 2.9 19, 000 
723 1090 120 2.6 Grass seeds and forage crop seeds, n. e. s. 2.4 $1,590,000 
7 1931 — ie S A ( ne E a nrenen cae 23 445, 000 
727 1059 100 1.6 Cabbage I i Pa Zi 4.3 33, 000 
729 1067 000 #5.0 8 seed... 3.4 2, 196, 000 
730 1119 900 3.1 1.6 161, 000 
730 181 000 3.2 20, 000 
#2.5 4.8 1, 257 
730 1182 000 298 
12. 5 LA 4,000 
730 1185 000 3.7 7 294. 702 
720 2.5 -4 422,000 
730 #2.5 3.5 205, 000 
730 #2.5 A 
730 3.0 1.8 173, 000 
730 2.8 63, 000 
PFF 2.5 
731 #2.5 4.7 1,000 
731 | 1190 410 | Flaxseed screenings, etc #2.5 2.1] 2,723,000 
732 #5.0 4.4 5, 000 
734 | 1811 000 | Applies, green or rip 3.7 Endives as ee chicory, fresh, n. e. 8. 2.6 329, 000 
TA 4.0 Coffee essences, substitutes, et 11 9, 240, 000 
735 3.8 weeten: 4.2 | 12,419,000 
735 3.0 
736 6.2 2.4 449, 000 
(24,2) 777 2.0 6, 181, 000 
736 Berries, natural, = strawberries, etc., 779 4.6 916, 000 
Tune 15 to Sept. 18. 1.5 779 2.9 3, 762, 000 
736 prem. ete.; si aaia etc., Sept. 16 779 3.7 796, 000 
736 kangen pari aries, mabaril or in 1 20 ier 
gon or nal or — 
brine LE aa 1.3 781 3.6 440, 000 
736 781 1 
736 — ad ote. 5 ito A 27 780 se 10 
* to Aug. 
‘737 Cherries, atara ete. 3.1 3.5 3, 456 
738 Malt vinegar 6.2 806 4.4 2. 480 
3. 2) 806 3.4 807, 984 
738 pri cider.......... 2.4 3.2 69, 367 
742 . eaccsonesnnannsenee 7 Ng) LE Rae» 
742 Grapes, other than hothouse (Feb. 15 to 2.9 808, 000 
June 30). 2.8 2.2 120, 000 
743 3.1 1.5 487. 000 
743 Mandarin oranges, canned. 3.0 34 
E Peaches, sete * 2 — 25 31) RE 85 * — 
Pineap except produc! . 0 000 
Cul ‘Ag 1001 8263 300 p to 2.2 E Ne 
747 zaa ples, not in crate or bulk (nent Hair of 8 etc.: In the grease or 6.2 5, 355, 000 
roduct of Cuba). ual 6.0 washed, @ 4.2) 
748 peg fa 2 a Hair of alpaca, ete: On the skin 2.9 21, 000 
2.1 1102(b; Pan SIDANS: Sorted or matched, if 6.6 12, 000 
748 #.9 not sco 4.6) 
753 2.9 1183053 — S 
753 6.3 1102(b, 5.6 395, 000 
4.3) 3.6) 
753 6.6 1102(b) | 3537 800 
4.6) 5.2 9, 985, 000 
753 4.7 3. 2) 
753 4.6 1102(b) | 3537 800 
754 
2.3 
754 Rose p budded, ete r 
Cuttings, layers, etc., of fruit stock 2.1 
757 Brazil nuts, Shelled 22 2.7 


e OSETE E E VOOOV am: the è Minimum rate. 
except as noted 


imports by #. 
2 Ifa concession is negotiated’ during the 5th Round Tariff Conference. Source: ‘Trade Policy Division, Jan. 8, 1002. 
Value of certain forest products imported in 1957 on which the ad valorem equivalent duty was 5 percent or less 


401 ------------} 4085 300 | Round or hewn timber ns. p. .: Used for spars, etc_____..-....--------------—---..------------------ . $8, 000 
101 4581 (0 H 4183 100 lumber and timber n.s.p.£.: Mixed fir, hemlock, and mia. 16, 566, 000 
401 51 (ay 484 823 ed lumber and timber na . l: Douglas-fir gkl 50,028, 000 
401 an en 4481 858 Tamiber und timber n pH Other a —————.——.—ꝗ——..—— ; 3, 766, 000 
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Value of certain forest products imported in 1957 on which the ad valorem equivalent duty was 5 percent or less—Continued 


Tariff IRC Statistical 
number | number number 
401 4551 (1) [ $105 100 
401 4551 (1 4108 000 | Sawed lumber and timber n. s. p. f.: Larch. 
401 4551 9 4106 730 
401 4551 (1 4106 760 
401 4551 (1 4106 7 
401 4551 (1 4107 200 
401 4551 (1 4107 700 | Sawed lumber and timber n. s. p. f.: O. 
1803 (1) 4551 (1 4110 000 | Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p 
1803 (1 4551 (1 4110 300 
1803 (1 4551 95 4110 900 
1803 4551 (1 4118 300 | Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p.f.: 
1803 (1 4551 (1) 4118 000 | Sawed lumber and timber n. s. P. f.: 
1803 (1) 4551 (1) 4118 600 
1803 (1) 4551 (1) 4118 150 
1803 4551 (1 4200 100 | Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p.f.: cedar 
404 4551 (1 4202 100 | Sawed lumber and timber n. s. P. f. 
1803 (1) 4551 (1 4202 400 | Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p.f.: M 
1803 (1) 4551 (1) 4204 800 | Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p. 
1803 (1) 4551 (1) 4204 850 | Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p.f.: Granadill 
1803 (1) 4551 (1) 4204 900 | Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p. 


Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p.f.: Sitka spruce......_....-------...--- 
Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p.f.: Western white and Engelmann spruce 
Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p.f.: Other spruee 
Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p.f.: Sen white and Norway pine.. 


Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p.f.: Teak — 
Sawed lumber and timber n. s. p. l.: Japanese maple a white oak: Other.. 


Brief description of commodity 


\sawed lumber and timber n.s.p.f.: Hemlock 


: Cedar siding. 
Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p.f.: Other cedar (exeept 
Sawed lumber and timber n.s.p.f.: Other softwood n.e.s 


P. .: Mahogany: . EAE ater 
P. I.: Philippine type hardwoods: Not product o 


1 The ad valorem equivalent shown represents duty plus IRC tax imposed on the basis of 1957 imports. 


Source: Trade Policy Division, Jan. 8, 1962. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
Connecticut is eminently correct in the 
position which he takes. Icommend him 
for offering the amendment. . 

Section 202 permits the elimination of 
duty simply because it is 5 percent or 
less. It is sought on the ground of ad- 
ministrative convenience. The Ways 
and Means Committee rejected the con- 
tention that such duties have little or no 
economic significance. If an article is 
important to European Trading Com- 
munity negotiations, it will fall within 
section 211, 212, or 213. Any article may 
be reduced 50 percent under section 
201(b). No justification exists for the 
elimination of duties on the ground of 
administrative convenience. If that 
were a valid ground, all duties could be 
eliminated, since it would be less trouble 
for the Government if there were no 
necessity for the collection of customs. 

The only treatment of this provision 
that I can find in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is contained on the 
middle of page 8. It merely reads: 

The President would also be authorized to 
reduce or remove entirely all duties which 
were 5 percent or less on July 1, 1962. This 
would include articles which were reduced 
to 5 percent or less in the 1961-62 negotia- 
tions. 


That is certainly no justification of the 
necessity for this section. The report of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
other body on this particular provision 
indicated that the majority rejected the 
administration’s argument in support of 
this provision. Nevertheless, they in- 
cluded it in the bill for no apparent rea- 
son, I believe that section 202 should be 
deleted from H.R. 11970. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. I 
call attention to the fact that he is one 
of the sponsors of this amendment and 
other amendments which have been 
filed and which are at the desk. I very 
much appreciate his comments. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMITH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Connecticut yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. What is the exist- 
ing ad valorem percentage? The Sen- 
ator has mentioned lead and zinc, 

Mr. BUSH. I cannot inform the Sen- 
ator from Colorado as to the exact 
amount. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator has 
mentioned mining; and I wish to put a 
question to the expert. I may support 
the amendment if I can get an answer 
to my question. 

Mr. BUSH. I hope the Senator from 
Colorado will support the amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL. If the Senator from 
Connecticut will permit me to put a 
question to the expert in connection with 
this matter 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield briefly 
on that point. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
asked the Senator from Connecticut 
about the ad valorem duty on lead and 
zinc. 

Mr. KERR. I do not know what it is; 
but under the bill it is not eligible for 
negotiation to a lower point than the 
present one. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is my impres- 
sion. 

Mr. KERR. Under the bill there is 
no authority to negotiate a lower tariff 
rate on lead and zinc for the duration 
of the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. But that is not provided 
in section 202, which gives the President 
the power to eliminate the duty 

Mr. KERR. The point is that lead 
and zinc have been the subjects of an 
escape-clause action; and, under the 
provisions of the bill, any commodity 
with reference to which there has been 
escape-clause action is not subject to 
having its tariff dealt with by negotia- 
tion under the bill for a period of 5 years. 


hili; 
rosewood, and satinwood: Other 
.: Other hardwood lumber not a DR OE CO na rane pete cen cerencuancen 


Value of im- 


—.— Ports, 1057 
average „ 
(percent)! 

. IA E TEARS, 1.4 19, 878, 000 
0.7 242, 000 

1.0 2, 382, 000 

3 53, 438, 000 

1.1 14, 431, 000 

2 3, 107, 000 

9 17, 381, 000 

5 6, 124, 000 

8 17, 675, 000 

1.2 462, 000 

-8 15, 194, 000 

2.8 948, 000 

5 660, 000 

-9 67, 000 

1.0 26, 000 

4.3 29, 000 

-8 4,153, 000 

-9 6, 051, 000 

0 4.000 

9 3, 148, 000 
235, 798, 000 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In line 
with the question which has been asked, 
I point out that under the provisions of 
the bill, lead, zinc, and petroleum prod- 
ucts are exempt from any reduction of 
tariff for the full period of 5 years. Let 
us admit it—this is a proposal to lower 
tariffs on all but certain commodities; 
and the ones I have named are exempted 
in their entirety. 

Mr. BUSH. For a period of 5 years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; 
lead, zinc, and petroleum products are 
exempted for a period of 5 years—in 
other words, for the entire life of the 
bill. For some reason the administra- 
tion gave this group special considera- 
tion. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. That answers my ques- 
tion. 

Next, I should like to know the present 
ad valorem duty on fluorspar and how it 
would be changed by the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. My answer is that if the 
tariff or duty on it is 5 percent or less, it 
could be eliminated, unless my amend- 
ment were adopted and enacted into 
law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Perhaps 
that commodity, too, could have been 
taken care of if its producers had been 
successful in making a similar “deal” 
with the administration. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. I think we owe an 
obligation to the Senator from Colorado 
for this opportunity to point out how, un- 
der the bill, special treatment would be 
given to certain favored, powerful in- 
terests 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield again 
to me? 

Mr. BUSH, I yield for a question. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Connecticut made some references to 
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rails and nails and other items which 
affect my State. 

Mr.BUSH. They affect all States. 

Mr. CARROLL. As I understand the 
bill, if there is some discrimination, the 
President can also move the rate up- 
ward. I ask the Senator from Virginia 
whether I have a correct understanding 
of the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I did not 
yield for a general discussion of the bill. 
We are now discussing the amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia. If the 
Senator from Colorado wishes to ask a 
question in connection with the amend- 
ment, I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is my purpose. 
The able Senator from Connecticut men- 
tioned nails and rails; and I have a 
great interest in them, because there is 
but little steel in Colorado. I have not 
yet made up my mind about the effect 
of section 202, and I am seeking infor- 
mation. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I agreed to 
a very drastic time limitation. If the 
Senator from Colorado wishes to inquire 
about the duty on each of the items I 
have mentioned, I am sorry that I can- 
not yield time for that purpose. 

Mr. CARROLL. I do not wish to em- 
barrass the able Senator; but when the 
lists are read by the Senator from Con- 
necticut and the Senator from Nebraska, 
and when some of the commodities on 
the lists affect my State, I wish to know 
the nature of the provisions. That is 
why I have asked the question. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not blame the Sena- 
tor from Colorado for seeking to know 
the nature of the provisions of the bill. 
I can state in a general way that these 
items are on the general list of items 
which have a tariff duty of 5 percent or 
less; and section 202 of the bill, which we 
seek to eliminate, gives the President au- 
thority to eliminate those tariffs, merely 
as a matter of convenience. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield for 
another question? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am trying to deter- 
mine whether the President will have au- 
thority to raise the tariff. We have been 
told that under the bill he will have au- 
thority to eliminate the duty. I under- 
stood the Senator from Virginia to say 
that the President does have the power 
to raise the tariff. 

Mr. BUSH. But not under this sec- 
tion, which we seek to eliminate. The 
President has that power under another 
section. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is 
true that the President has the power to 
increase the tariff, but that is tied to 
another provision which states that the 
President can increase the tariffs only 
with the consent of the country affected. 
So, in effect, he is not entirely empow- 
ered to increase tariffs. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the tariff is 5 
percent ad valorem—— 

Mr.BUSH. Or less. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, or less, then 
the President will not have authority to 
change it either up or down, unless re- 
sort is had to the Tariff Commission, un- 
der the escape clause. 

Mr. BUSH. No. Section 202, which 
we seek to eliminate, gives the President 
authority to eliminate the tariff on items 
which have a 5 percent or less ad valorem 
duty. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Or to raise them? 

Mr. BUSH. No, not under section 202, 
which we seek to eliminate. Other sec- 
tions of the bill give the President au- 
thority to raise tariffs. 

Mr.MAGNUSON. But under this sec- 
tion the President would have authority 
to lower the tariffs, would he? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So if the duty ona 
certain article were 5 percent, there 
would be no chance to raise it? 

Mr. BUSH. Not under this section. 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Who picked out the 
magic formula of 5 percent? Did it 
come out of the air. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, out of the hot air, 
from the administration, under this bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not mean hot 
air. Probably it was cold, calculating 
air. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. The only excuse 
given for this provision is the excuse of 
convenience. If it is to be excused on 
the ground of convenience, why limit it 
to 5 percent? Why not extend it to 10 
percent? Or perhaps it will be more 
convenient to eliminate all of them. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the President is 
to be given authority—with which I 
agree—under section 201, why should 
not he be given such authority for all 
articles, regardless? 

Mr. BUSH. That is the point. Why 
not just give him authority to eliminate 
all of them—both the 5 percent, the 10 
percent, and the others. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the President is to 
have the right to eliminate tariffs of 5 
percent or less, under what section of 
the bill—if I may direct this question to 
the Senator from Delaware—are lead, 
zine, and probably other commodities to 
be exempt if the tariff is now 5 percent 
or less? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. On 
page 12, section 225 beginning in line 15, 
and down through the rest of that sec- 
tion. These commodities are not named, 
but that is the effect of this language. 

Mr. BUSH. That is under the title 
“Reservation of Articles From Negotia- 
tions.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why permit some ar- 
ticles to be exempt if the tariff on them 
is 5 percent or less? 

Mr. BUSH. That was done in order 
to obtain support for the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the Senator from Connecticut is correct; 
and I strongly objected to this proce- 
dure. I think a trade bill could have 
been passed on its merits. I say that as 
one who for years has supported the 
reciprocal trade program. Certainly the 
bill could have been passed on its merits 
rather than on the basis of having 
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“deals” made in the smoke-filled rooms 
downtown. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

i Mr. FONG. Are fruits included in this 
ist? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. FONG. Under those circum- 
stances, pineapple would be included. 
would it? 

Mr. BUSH. I presume so. It is a most 
delicious fruit. 

Mr. FONG. I have received a letter 
which states that the tariff on pine- 
apples is three-fourths of a cent a pound, 
and that that amounts to 6 percent ad 
valorem. But if the price of imported 
pineapples rose, and if the tariff re- 
mained at three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound, the effect would be to reduce the 
tariff from 6 percent to perhaps 5 per- 
cent, would it not? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. So perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii should vote for this 
amendment. 

Mr. FONG. Yes; and I think I will 
vote for it. I thank the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. CURTIS. The list I have states 
that pineapples in bulk, except from 
Cuba, have a duty of 1.6 percent; pine- 
apples, not in crates, 5 percent. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, if there 
are no further questions, I am about to 
yield the floor. I will reserve such time 
as I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. KERR. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield for a question, I 
understand that section 202, if it were to 
remain in the bill, would allow a Presi- 
dent to cut tariffs that are below 5 per- 
cent. 

Mr. BUSH. It would allow him to 
eliminate the tariff. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But that has 
nothing to do with the authority later 
in the bill to raise tariffs. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If one is under 5 
percent, there is the possibility or the 
potential for one to be wiped out; but 
if it is under 5 percent, the President 
can also raise the tariff. 

Mr. BUSH. If it is under 5 percent, 
the President can eliminate the tariff. 
He has authority elsewhere in the bill 
to raise tariffs, with the consent of the 
other countries, of course. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I remind Senators that the section of 
the bill which the Senator from Connec- 
ticut seeks to delete is only an authority 
entirely consistent with every other ele- 
ment of authority given to the President 
under this bill to negotiate. 

Mr. President, it is certainly presumed, 
and rightly so, that he will not give away 
any tariff, that he will make no conces- 
sion, unless an appropriate and adequate 
concession is received in return; and that 
would be the case here. 
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The Senator from Nebraska was com- 
plaining earlier because under the bill 
the President had authority to raise tar- 
iffs, although the Senator voted for the 
amendment in the bill which gave the 
President such authority. Now the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is complaining 
because, under the bill, the President 
would have the authority, if the tariff 
were 5 percent or less, on the basis of ne- 
gotiations and concessions received, to 
eliminate the tariff entirely. 

It is a little strange that, on the one 
hand, the opponents of the bill should 
complain because the President had the 
authority to raise the tariff and, on the 
other hand, seek to delete from the bill 
the authority of the President to reduce 
the tariff. 

The provisions of the bill are consist- 

ent with all of those that have been 
passed. For 8 years the Congress gave 
the same authority, on a different basis, 
in different degree, but basically the 
same authority, to the then distinguished 
President of the United States. I never 
heard voices lifted on the other side of 
the aisle against the provisions of such 
bills. 
The bill provides in principle only the 
same kind of authority for a Democratic 
President. There is a complaint be- 
cause in the bill there is authority for a 
Democratic President to raise tariffs to 
the extent he finds necessary, or to im- 
pose quotas if he finds them necessary, 
and at the same time there is authority 
for the President in the negotiations, to 
give in the form of a concession, a reduc- 
tion of tariffs in return for a concession, 
Certainly that is consistent with the 
principle of a free-trade bill which Con- 
gress has passed in every program that 
has been before it, under the authority 
of previous laws extending the provisions 
of the reciprocal trade program. 

Therefore, I urge that the amend- 
ment not be adopted. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. For a question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not true that all 
previous trade agreement authorizations 
limited the power of the President to 
reduce tariffs by 50 percent? 

Mr. KERR. I believe they did. 

Mr. CURTIS. And is it not true that 
in the pending bill there is delegated to 
the President authority to cut beyond 
50 percent, down to zero, tariffs on com- 
modities as to which the United States 
and the European free-trade community 
represent 80 percent of the world trade? 

Mr. KERR. In case the tariff is 5 per- 
cent or less. In that regard I remind the 
distinguished Senator there would be no 
such tariff now in existence if it had not 
been reduced to that basis by President 
Eisenhower’s negotiations under previous 
trade bills. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is entirely beside 
the point. 

Mr. KERR. But it is entirely 
accurate. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is a long list of 
agricultural, forest, and. other products 
on which the tariffs can be cut entirely. 
That is what we are considering here. 

Mr. KERR. If we were contemplat- 
ing possible horrors, if we were contem- 
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plating the probability that under this 
authority the President would abuse it, 
we could describe the situation 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KERR. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. We could describe the 
situation with far greater adverse poten- 
tiality if the tariff were 25 or 30 percent 
and the President had authority to re- 
duce it 50 percent, or a total of 12 or 15 
percent. 

Under the pending bill, the authority 
to eliminate the tariff entirely is only 
with relation to the products on which 
the tariff does not exceed 5 percent. It 
is not an invitation to the President to 
remove the tariff. He will not gratui- 
tously, in return for no concession at all, 
eliminate the tariff. Under this bill, he 
has only the authority to do so in nego- 
tiations for concessions which he regards 
as being of as great or greater advantage 
than the ones he would be relinquishing 
by the elimination of the tariff. 

I again remind the Senator that the 
amendment in the bill, which he spon- 
sored and then came on the floor and 
criticized, is authority for the President 
to increase the tariff by any amount he 
finds necessary for the protection of do- 
mestic industry. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, could the Presi- 
dent increase the tariff if the tariff on 
certain articles were under 5 percent? 

Mr. KERR. He could, by any amount 
he might choose, or he could impose 
quotas if he should find them necessary 
to protect American industry. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. For a question. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it is not the intent to 
injure industries, why are the proponents 
of the bill insistent upon the unemploy- 
ment compensation and the lending pro- 
visions? 

Mr. KERR. Those are safeguards in 
the event industries are injured. 

Since the Senator from Nebraska has 
brought the question up, I will say to 
him that in previous times when exten- 
sion bills were before the Senate we had 
letters from President Eisenhower in 
which he said, “I will not permit injury 
to any domestic industry. I give my 
word that such wil not be the case.” 

I have heard described in the debate 
numerous American industries which 
have been injured under the operation 
of this program by reason of the negotia- 
tions and concessions of the previous 
administration. 

There is a difference in the approach 
of the pending bill compared to those 
we have previously considered. There is 
a recognition of the possibility—yes, 
even the probability—that some Ameri- 
can industries may be injured. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would not the Sena- 
tor say that was the intention? 

Mr. KERR. That possibility is faced 
responsibly under the terms of the bill, 
by giving the industry or the workers 
the right to go to the Tariff Commission 
and obtain a finding to justify compen- 
sation for the injuries sustained. 

I say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that he knows this as well as I do that 
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heretofore those injuries have been sus- 
tained and ignored. They have been 
“pushed under the rug.” 

The pending bill faces the problem 
on a responsible basis by saying, “If such 
injury occurs, the workers who are made 
unemployed or the industry damaged 
can go to the Tariff Commission and es- 
tablish a basis for relief.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not 
true, in judging whether one should 
vote for or against the bill, one should 
test his conscience and his judgment to 
see whether he thinks in the adminis- 
tration of the bill the Executive will 
handle the power in such a way as to 
make the program work to the overall 
benefit of the national interest? If a 
person thinks otherwise, he ought to 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is entirely 
correct. If a person thinks otherwise, 
he ought to present an amendment not 
only to eliminate any authority under 
this bill, but also to vitiate any agree- 
ments already made, whereby injuries 
have previously occurred. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What was 
the vote by the Committee on Finance 
7170 respect to favorably reporting the 

9 

Mr. KERR. There are 17 members 
of the Finance Committee, and the vote 
reporting the bill to the Senate was 17 
to 0. That included the vote by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
CunrrTIS]. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
back any remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Al time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Buss]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. CANNON], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Symincton], and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GruENING] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“yea.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Harr] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
MorpHy]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BIBLE] is paired with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
vada would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Florida would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is 
absent on official business as a U.S. rep- 
resentative to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Borruml, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HrusKal, the Senators from 
New York [Mr. Javits and Mr. KEATING], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
ton] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. MurPHY] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is necessarily absent attending the Re- 
publican State Convention as required 
by Texas law. 

The pair of the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. AttotT] has been previously 
announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Bottum] is paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. HrUsKA] is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. MurPHY] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. HART]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GORE. On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 
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The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 55, as follows: 


[No. 263] 
YEAS—25 
Aiken Curtis m 
Beall Dirksen Prouty 
Bennett Fong 
Boggs Goldwater Thurmond 
Bush Hickenlooper Wiley 
Byrd, Va Jordan, Idaho Williams, Del, 
Carlson Lausche Young, N. Dak. 
Church Miller 
Cotton Mundt 
NAYS—55 

Anderson Jackson Muskie 
Bartlett Johnston Pastore 
Burdick Jordan, N.C Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Kefauver Proxmire 
Carroll Kerr Randolph 
Case Kuchel Robertson 
Clark Long, Mo. Russell 
Cooper Long, Hawail Saltonstall 
Dodd Long, La. Scott 
Douglas Magnuson Smathers 
Eastland Mansfield Smith, Mass. 
Ellender McCarthy Smith, Maine 
Engle McClellan Sparkman 
Ervin McGee Stennis 
Hartke McNamara Williams, N.J 
Hayden Metcalf Yarborough 
Hickey Monroney Young, Ohio 

Morse 
Humphrey Moss 

NOT VOTING—20 
Allott Fulbright Keating 
Bible Gore Morton 
Bottum Gruening Murphy 
Butler Hart Neuberger 
Cannon Holland Symington 
Capehart Tower 
Chavez Javits 
So Mr. BusH’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], who has been un- 
avoidably detained by a very important 
political convention in the State of New 
York, in which he has something more 
than a casual and transient interest, I 
offer an amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
between lines 14 and 15, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

(c)(1) The Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations shall appoint a Council 
of Advisers which shall consist of not to ex- 
ceed fifty appointive members to be selected 
from the major organizations in the United 
States representing industry, agriculture, 
and labor. In addition, the congressional 
delegates to negotiations, selected pursuant 
to section 243, shall, during any period in 
which they are accredited members of a 
United States delegation to any negotiation 
under this title, serve as ex officio members 
of such Council. The Special Representa- 
tive shall serve as chairman of such Coun- 
cil. Members appointed to such Council, 
while attending meetings or otherwise en- 
gaged in the performance of their duties as 
members of the Council, shall be entitled 
to receive compensation and reimbursement 
as provided in section 401(3), and the pro- 
visions of section 1003 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 (20 U.S.C. 583) 
shall apply to such members. 
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(2) Members of the Council of Advisers 
shall give advice and counsel with respect 
to products of direct interest to them to 
members of any United States delegation to 
negotiations under this title, and to the 
United States delegates to any other inter- 
national meeting dealing with modifications 
of existing trade restrictions. The Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations shall 
provide members of the Council with such 
information with respect to such negotia- 
tions and meetings as he determines will 
enable such members to fully and effective- 
ly discharge their functions under this sub- 
section. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound a unanimous- 
consent request in relation to the pend- 
ing amendment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time allotted for the 
oe be 4 minutes, 2 minutes to a 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, what was the re- 
quest? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Four minutes, two 
minutes to a side. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I think the 
distinguished majority leader is asking 
100 percent too much time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from Illinois is recog- 
nized 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment is extremely simple. It pro- 
vides nothing more than an advisory 
council of 50 members selected from in- 
dustry, labor, and agriculture to serve in 
an advisory and consultative capacity to 
the special representative for negotia- 
tions provided in the bill. 

They would be consulted and be avail- 
able to consult with. They would be paid 
if and when they were on duty. That is 
as far as the amendment provides. 

Personally, I think it is a capital idea 
and particularly so because of experience 
I have had. I remember my experiences 
under the so-called reciprocity commit- 
tee. It was most difficult ever to get a 
story told before that group. The 
amendment would put that activity in 
a different light, and would make possible 
consultation with those who have a par- 
ticular interest in a given line of activity, 
whether it be labor or agriculture, or 
industry. I think that is in the great 
American tradition. I hope that the 
committee could accept an amendment 
of the kind proposed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 30 seconds, so that I 
may reply in opposition to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is quite right when he 
says that it is a capital suggestion, in 
that it is a waste of capital. Any time 
that the administration has a problem 
and needs to call in someone for con- 
sultation, it can do so. There is nothing 
in the bill prohibiting it. To set up the 
kind of advisory board that is proposed 
would mean a considerable expense over 
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the years, especially when 50 persons 
are involved. The establishment of a 
standing advisory board is an unneces- 
sary waste of money. There will be 
some instances in which there will be 
need for consultation; and whenever the 
need arises and the request is made, I 
am sure it will be granted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my 
only rejoinder is that if such a board 
is established, and its members are care- 
fully selected, it can be a powerful in- 
fluence for equitable treatment when- 
ever grievances may arise. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back, and all time has 
expired on the amendment. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I rise 
to fashion a little legislative history. I 
speak for California, indeed, I speak for 
all States which produce certain spe- 
cialty crops, such as fruits and nuts. 

I should like to pose a question for 
purposes of clarification of the intent 
embodied in this bill. I address my 
question to the able Senator from Okla- 
homa, one of the Senators in charge of 
the bill, along with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Bx, the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance. Let us assume that there is 
in effect, or under negotiation, an orderly 
marketing agreement or similar inter- 
national agreement with respect to a cer- 
tain agricultural product. Would the 
Senator contemplate that the President 
would negotiate for the reduction of 
duties on such products while such an 
agreement was in effect or under nego- 
tiation, under the intention of this bill? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I assume 
that if the President were in the process 
of negotiating, or had negotiated, an or- 
derly marketing agreement, under the 
provisions of the bill, he would do so for 
the purpose of protecting the interests 
of domestic industry or agriculture. If 
it would be prejudicial to such interests 
to negotiate reductions in tariffs, he 
would not do so. Moreover, under the 
bill any article which is subject to an 
orderly marketing agreement under the 
provisions of section 252 must auto- 
matically be reserved from any tariff 
reductions. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my able friend 
from Oklahoma for the pristine clarity 
with which he has just indicated the 
intention of this bill in this particular 
respect. I want it clearly understood 
that American agriculture will be given 
maximum protection under any agree- 
ment fashioned under the pending bill. 

The fact is that the type of agri- 
cultural products of which I speak, which 
include cherries, citrus fruits, dates of 
all kinds, figs, various types of olive oil, 
and all kinds of wines produced in this 
country, among other products, as well 
as many kinds of nuts, are all primarily 
dependent upon the domestic market for 
the sale of those products. I reiterate 
my gratitude to the Senator from Okla- 
homa for spelling out the intention of 
this legislation. 
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Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
California for making it crystal clear 
that all the commodities to which he 
has referred are agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In this colloquy, I speak 
for the interests of California agricul- 
ture and of American agriculture as they 
are interested in this vital problem. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as 9-17 
62—C.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 35, 
line 3, strike out the period and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “, or a 
downward trend of production, sales, 
employment, profits, or wages and a de- 
cline in the proportion of the domestic 
market supplied by domestic producers.” 

On page 35, line 8, after the period 
insert the following: “The ‘domestic in- 
dustry producing an article which is like 
or directly competitive with the imported 
article’ means that portion or subdi- 
vision of the producing organizations 
manufacturing, assembling, processing, 
extracting, growing, or otherwise pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive prod- 
ucts or articles in commercial quanti- 
ties. In applying the preceding sentence, 
the Commission shall (so far as practi- 
cable) distinguish or separate the opera- 
tions of the producing organizations in- 
volving the like or directly competitive 
products or articles referred to in such 
sentence from the operations of such or- 
ganizations involving other products or 
articles.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that on the pending amendment 
there be a time limitation of 40 minutes, 
20 minutes to a side, equally divided, to 
be controlled by the Senator from Con- 
necticut and by the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to ask a few 
questions of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd] with regard to a part of this 
bill for the purpose of legislative history. 
Perhaps that could be done now. It is 
important from the standpoint of the 
time element involved. The unanimous- 
consent agreement could run following 
my colloquy with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am certain that 
the Senator from Connecticut would ex- 
tend that courtesy to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. BUSH. I did not understand the 
request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Oregon would like to ask some questions 
of the chairman of the committee, be- 
cause he has some commitments that he 
must keep this evening. I would appre- 
ciate it if he were allowed to do so. 

Mr. BUSH. I am perfectly willing to 
have that done, with the understanding 
that I will regain the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Con- 
necticut would keep the floor. He would 
merely yield to me. 
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Mr. BUSH. With the understanding 
that I do not lose the floor, I agree, of 
course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. I wonder if we could now 
have the yeas and nays ordered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May we have a 
ruling on the unanimous-consent re- 
quest with respect to the division of the 
time on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The Senator from 
Oregon is now recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. I invite the attention of 
the Senator from Virginia to page 83 of 
the bill, section 353: Additional Au- 
thority to Increase Tariffs and Impose 
Quotas. It reads: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the President may, when he finds it in 
the national interest, proclaim with respect 
to any article imported into the United 
States— 

(1) the increase of any existing duty on 
such article to such rate as he finds necessary, 

(2) the imposition of a duty on such 
article (if it is not otherwise subject to 
duty) at such rate as he finds necessary, and 

(3) the imposition of such other import 
restrictions as he finds necessary. 


I wish to have the attention also of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], because this is a little different 
problem from the one about which he 
will ask the Senator from Virginia some 
questions later this evening, although 
it is on the same general subject of 
quotas. 

The Senator from Virginia knows that 
Senators from the Pacific Northwest— 
in fact throughout the whole West—are 
greatly concerned about the condition of 
the lumber industry. The lumber in- 
dustry in our part of the country is be- 
ing subjected to unfair competition from 
Canada because of the subsidy programs, 
direct and hidden, on the part of the 
Canadian Government, which grants 
great favoritism to the Canadian lum- 
ber industry. The result is that the 
Canadian lumber industry is taking away 
from our lumber mills, a large percentage 
of the Midwest and Eastern U.S. market, 
because of the various forms of direct 
and indirect subsidy which it receives 
from the Canadian Government. 

All that western Senators have been 
asking for is an opportunity for our lum- 
ber industry to compete on an equal basis 
with Canada. We do not ask to be placed 
in a favored position vis-a-vis Canadian 
lumber mills, but we do not like to com- 
pete with both the Canadian mills and 
the Canadian Government. 

The President of the United States has 
taken a direct interest in the problem. 
Several weeks ago, as the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] will bear 
out, western Senators and Represent- 
atives met with the President at a 
White House conference on this subject, 
and the President promulgated what has 
become known as the White House pro- 
gram. It seeks to give our lumber in- 
dustry an opportunity to compete on a 
basis of equality with Canadian mills. 
The President took an interest in this 
question on the basis of the facts which 
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we presented to him, as he took an in- 
terest in the problems of the textile in- 
dustry. However, the two subjects call 
for different administrative treatment. 

One of the requests the congressional 
delegation from the West made to the 
President was that the President appoint 
a negotiating commission to call upon 
and negotiate with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, to see if a voluntary quota 
agreement could not be arranged with 
the Canadian Government. At first, the 
Canadian Government indicated strong 
resistance to any such proposal. 

The record is clear that the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and 
the senior Senator from Oregon ex- 
pressed themselves on that subject in 
speeches on the floor of the Senate. We 
insisted and persisted in our demand 
that the Government of the United States 
make perfectly clear to the Government 
of Canada that we wanted consideration 
of this subject on the merits, because a 
foreign trade bill was to come before the 
Senate in a few weeks. We made clear 
in our speeches in the Senate and we 
made clear to the administration that 
our position with respect to the foreign 
trade bill would be determined in no 
small measure by whether or not we 
could obtain some assurance that the 
lumber industry in the Pacific Northwest 
would receive consideration from our 
Government in respect to the unfair 
competition for which the Canadian 
Government itself was responsible. We 
said then that the U.S. Government 
had loaned many millions of dollars 
to the Canadian Government in the not 
too distant past—by that we meant 
within the past several weeks—in order 
to stabilize the economy of Canada. 

One of the first things the Canadian 
Government did, within a matter of 
hours, really, after receiving those mil- 
lions of dollars of loans, was to increase 
the imposts on one American article 
after another imported from the United 
States into Canada. The congressional 
delegations of the West protested to the 
President that we did not think such 
action could be justified, and that if that 
was the way the Canadian Government 
intended to act, we would be faced with 
no other course of action than to propose 
amendments to the foreign trade bill 
when it reached the floor of the Senate, 
and to fight for those amendments in an 
endeavor to make certain that our lum- 
ber industry did not go down the eco- 
nomic drain. If something is not done 
for the lumber industry in the Pacific 
Northwest, that is exactly what will hap- 
pen to it: It will go down the economic 
drain. 

We have made clear to the adminis- 
tration that one of the amendments 
which we would consider offering, unless 
we could get some consideration from the 
administration, and, through the admin- 
istration, from the Canadian Govern- 
ment, would impose quotas on the im- 
portation of Canadian lumber to the 
United States. The amendment we have 
been considering would require a calcu- 
lation of the imports of Canadian lum- 
ber into the United States for the past 
10-year period, strike an average in re- 
gard to such imports, and propose that 
during any year when the imports from 
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Canada reached the average for that 10- 
year period, a quota should be imposed. 

The administration, I think rightfully, 
took the position that an opportunity 
ought to be afforded at least to try to ar- 
range this program on a voluntary basis 
with the Canadian Government. Offi- 
cials of the Canadian Government met 
with the Commission appointed by the 
President of the United States on this 
subject. They have had one meeting; 
another meeting is scheduled in October. 
The meeting was postponed until Octo- 
ber to permit both sides to collect data 
and information to be considered at the 
next international conference on this 
question. 

Also, the administration took the posi- 
tion that the lumber industry should file 
an application for hearings before the 
Tariff Commission. That application 
has been filed and has been accepted. As 
I said earlier today, in another colloquy 
with the Senator from Virginia, a ques- 
tionnaire has been sent to the lumber in- 
dustry for the collection of necessary 
data and evidence needed for the conduct 
of the hearing before the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the passing of judgment upon 
the problem by the Tariff Commission. 

The President of the United States 
himself, together with his advisers, made 
clear that the filing of such an applica- 
tion met with his approval as a part 
of the Presidential program which he 
promulgated some weeks ago, dealing 
with the lumber problem. The Senators 
from Washington, the Senators from 
Oregon, and the Senators from other 
Western States have this practical legis- 
lative problem facing them tonight on 
the floor of the Senate: Shall we pro- 
ceed to offer the amendment about 
which we have been speaking, an amend- 
ment which many in the lumber industry 
have said they would like to have us 
offer, and which would seek to add to the 
bill a provision for a quota against the 
importation of Canadian lumber such as 
I have just outlined to the Senate? 

I want the lumber industry of my 
State to know what I have done. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] can speak for himself. I have made 
clear to the lumber industry of my State 
that I seek to do what I can to help 
protect that industry in accordance with 
the merits of its case and in accordance 
with its legitimate rights. 

The senior Senator from Oregon has 
made clear to the lumber industry that 
he is opposed to the adoption of an 
economic program by his Government 
which would amount, in fact, to export- 
ing lumber jobs to Canada. As the Sen- 
ator from Washington knows, the States 
of Oregon and Washington already have 
a chronic unemployment problem. Too 
many men in the lumber industry are out 
of employment 12 months a year because 
the American lumber industry has been 
subjected to unfair competition on the 
part of Canada. There is no doubt that 
the adoption of the amendment about 
which we have been speaking would pro- 
vide some relief. 

I say to the lumber industry of my 
State from my desk in the Senate to- 
night that I have reached a decision not 
to offer that amendment because, in my 
judgment, it cannot now be adopted, and 
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it would not be in the best interest of 
the lumber industry to offer it. In my 
judgment, it is not necessary to offer it 
because I have complete confidence in 
my President and my administration 
that they will pursue this problem and 
give to the lumber industry the coopera- 
tion and assistance it needs to protect 
the lumber economy of the Pacific 
Northwest. I see no chance of its being 
passed now, because Canada is now 
meeting with our representatives as we 
seek a voluntary agreement on this sub- 
ject. That was what we asked for first. 
Obviously, we must await the result of 
those negotiations before we act further. 

I say to the lumber industry that I am 
confident that this administration in- 
tends to do everything it can to make 
clear to the lumber industry of Canada 
and the Government of Canada that our 
lumber industry is entitled to be freed 
from and relieved of competition with 
the Canadian Government. I have great 
hope that the conferences and negotia- 
tions which will take place in October 
will bring the beneficial results which 
the lumber industry needs. 

In case they do not, I wish to make it 
clear that our Government has plenty 
of leeway within the field of executive 
action to afford protection to the U.S. 
lumber industry. We have the problem 
of transportation; we have the prob- 
lem of freight rates; we have the prob- 
lem of imposing restrictions on the use 
of American lumber in the Government 
program vis-a-vis Canadian lumber. 

Before I ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia the question I am leading up to— 
and I assure him I am leading up to it— 
I should say that at a later date it 
may prove desirable to introduce pro- 
posed legislation which will require that 
every stick of lumber that goes into any 
FHA or VA housing in this country be 
American-milled lumber. Moreover, if 
the administration fails to extend to the 
lumber industry of the Pacific North- 
west the legitimate protection to which 
it is entitled in connection with the un- 
fair competition which Canada is visit- 
ing upon us, I shall consider introducing 
a bill to require that every stick of lum- 
ber which comes into this country from 
Canada or from elsewhere in the world 
be so stamped, and that it be graded as 
to quality. I hope that we will not be 
forced to seek legislative remedies, be- 
cause I believe the executive branch 
already has ample power to put our lum- 
ber industry on an equal footing in com- 
petition with foreign lumber. But I shall 
seek legislative remedies, if it becomes 
necessary to do so, and I will fight for 
their enactment. I will also make clear 
to the administration that much of my 
own future support of it will depend 
upon whether it first comes to the relief 
of the lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. I owe it to my State and to 
my administration to give that notice 
tonight. 

Certainly Senators from the Northwest 
who support this bill are not taking a 
course of action popular with large 


‘segments of the lumber industry. The 


Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] knows whereof I speak. But I 
think the lumber industry also owes co- 
operation to the President of the United 
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States, in view of the great effort he is 
making to bring relief to it. 

The bill contains section 353, which 
I read a moment ago. That section 
gives the President of the United States 
additional authority to increase tariffs 
and impose quotas. 

So I submit this problem to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]: Assum- 
ing that the effort of Senators from the 
West ends without their receiving the 
help we need in order to put the lumber 
industry on a basis of equality in com- 
petition with Canadian lumber, and as- 
suming that we are unable to obtain a 
voluntary quota agreement from the 
Canadian Government, does the Sena- 
tor from Virginia agree with me that 
section 353 places the President of the 
United States in a position in which if, 
on the merits, he thinks our case is 
sound, he will have authority under this 
section to impose a quota? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In reply to 
the question of the Senator from Ore- 
gon, I should say the President has the 
authority to do so. I read that section: 
Sec. 353. ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY To In- 

CREASE TARIFFS AND IMPOSE 
QUOTAS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the President may, when he finds it in 
the national interest, proclaim with respect 
to any article imported into the United 
States— 

(1) the increase of any existing duty on 
such article to such rate as he finds neces- 
— 5 the imposition of a duty on such 
article (if it is not otherwise subject to duty) 
at such rate as he finds necessary, and 

(3) the imposition of such other import 
restrictions as he finds necessary. 


The third clause certainly would mean 
quotas, if the President found it to be in 
the public interest and in the national 
interest to impose such quotas. 

Mr. MORSE. That is my interpreta- 
tion of the language; and I call it to the 
attention of the lumber industry. I 
point out that because we are now talk- 
ing to Canada about this problem, and 
because of this language in the bill, I 
shall not offer a quota amendment. Be- 
cause of this language in the bill, I can 
also vote for the bill, insofar as the 
quota problem is concerned. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Connecticut, who has the floor, will per- 
mit me to do so, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the Senate proceed with the 
pending question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But there is some 
business to transact, too. 

Mr. BUSH. But I have the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
from Connecticut yield to me for 5 min- 
utes? 

Mr. BUSH. But I have just yielded for 
25 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But the Senator 
from Connecticut has had the floor all 
day. 

Mr. BUSH. No; I have had the floor 
only twice. However, I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
what the Senator from Connecticut has 
to say is important, and I realize that. 

Let me ask whether the Senator from 
Oregon will yield briefiy? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. First of all, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
on this subject. 

While he was speaking, a Senator who 
was sitting beside me said, “Oh, yes; but 
Canada is our biggest and best cus- 
tomer.” Mr. President, we have been 
hearing such statements for a long time. 
Of course Canada is our biggest and 
best customer—but only as regard prod- 
ucts which are not manufactured in 
Canada. 

But whenever Canada manufacturers 
a particular product, it does not take the 
Canadian Government 24 hours to place 
a tariff or some other protection on the 
importations of that article—which I 
think is justifiable if it is done to pro- 
tect the Canadian industry in a reason- 
able way. 

In this case we are talking about a 
product which American industry manu- 
factures for the American market— 
namely, lumber. But the argument 
about Canada being our biggest and best 
customer is always made when we begin 
to discuss this subject. 

The Senator from Oregon and I and 
all the rest of us are very much con- 
cerned with this subject. The Senators 
from the South are concerned with it 
too, for they represent the industries in 
their section of the country which pro- 
duce pine. 

Certainly what is happening is most 
inequitable. First of all, the Canadians 
devalued their dollar, and it is now down 
to 92 ½ percent. Even if we were to take 
some of the actions referred to, I say to 
the Senator from Virginia that we can 
hardly compete with the Canadians when 
they devalue their dollar. 

So we must do something in this situ- 
ation. 

I think the Senator from Virginia cor- 
rectly answered the question of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. Certainly our lumber 
industry is entitled to this relief if we 
can prove these facts in regard to our 
dealings with Canada or in regard to 
what we sell to Canada or what Canada 
sells to us. But I wonder what would 
happen if we invaded the eastern lum- 
ber market of Canada. What do Sen- 
ators think would happen then? 

Mr. MORSE. Then Canada would 
“tariff” us right out of the market. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is virtually cer- 
tain that in 15 minutes the Canadians 
would hold a meeting “in council,” as it 
is called in other words, in Parliament— 
to do just that. We are not talking 
about the sale of lumber in all the mar- 
kets of the world; we are talking only 
about the sale of our lumber in competi- 
tion with theirs. They are coming into 
our market, because they have devalued 
their dollar, and because of other rea- 
sons which I think the President and 
others are in all sincerity trying to cor- 
rect. 

So this amendment appeals to us. I 
could easily vote against this bill; that 
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would be politically popular. But I will 
not do so. 

A little later we shall submit a fish 
amendment. It does not amount to 
much; it will not affect the practical ap- 
plication of the bill. But it will create a 
sense of direction in regard to these 
questions, 

I am sure that what the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] has said is correct. 
He has stated the case very factually 
and very well, and I wish to join him in 
his remarks. 

At this point I should like to ask the 
Senator from Virginia a question on the 
same subject, if I may do so. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Washington has already gone 
far beyond the 5 minutes which have 
been yielded to him. Let me ask how 
much time he wishes to have. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall wait until 
the Senator from Connecticut has con- 
cluded. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to accom- 
modate the Senator from Washington, 
but I have been waiting for half an hour 
or more. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall bring up 
this question later on. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to accom- 
modate the Senator from Washington, 
if he will be reasonable in the amount of 
time he wishes to have. Does he wish 
an additional 5 minutes or so? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As the Senator 
from Connecticut knows, I do not talk a 
great deal on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes; neither do I. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But this question 
might take a little time. So I shall take 
it up later. 

Mr. BUSH. I appreciate that consid- 
eration. 

Mr. President, on the question of 
agreeing to my amendment, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered; and I 
should like to have the vote taken. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Connecticut for 
yielding. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I, too, 
thank the Senator from Connecticut for 
his courtesy and consideration. At this 
time we shall desist with the under- 
standing that when the Recorp is print- 
ed, our later remarks will appear in 
continuity. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] as we complete the 
discussion I started some time ago. 

We had pointed out, Mr. President, 
for the legislative history, that the lum- 
ber industry in the Pacific Northwest is 
greatly disturbed about the foreign trade 
bill, and wishes to have some assurance 
as to what the administration will do to 
give protection to the lumber industry 
of the Pacific Northwest. I remind my 
southern lumber friends that they also 
will be the beneficiaries of the course of 
action the administration will take in 
connection with Canadian lumber. 

All we are asking is that the American 
lumber mills be put on a basis of com- 
petitive equality with the Canadian 
mills, that they be protected from the 
direct and indirect subsidies the Ca- 
nadian Government makes available to 
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the Canadian lumber mills, which are 
enabling Canadian lumber to take over 
an ever-increasing percentage of Ameri- 
can lumber markets. 

To my southern friends I say, “It is 
only a matter of time before you discover 
that your pine mills of the South also 
suffer from unfair competition from 
Canada.” 

In our colloquy earlier this evening, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
gave assurance to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and to the 
senior Senator from Oregon that the 
permissive quota section of the bill could 
be used by the President to give neces- 
sary protection in case the Canadian 
Government does not agree to a reason- 
able voluntary agreement on quotas in 
the negotiations now in process. There 
has been one meeting in such negotia- 
tions. There will be another in October. 

In my opinion we have good reason 
to place complete confidence in our 
President and his advisers in regard to 
this subject. We believe he will exer- 
cise the authority he is given by section 
353 in the bill when we can show on 
the merits of the evidence we present 
that our lumber industry has a legiti- 
mate right to protection under this sec- 
tion. 

For the record and for the informa- 
tion of the lumber industry of my State, 
I wish to say that this afternoon I was 
at the White House, and talked with 
White House advisers about this prob- 
lem. I point out to the Senator from 
Washington that I made very clear 
where we who represent the Pacific 
Northwest stand on this question. Today 
I was given further assurance that the 
White House Conference on Lumber 
some weeks ago still represents the Presi- 
dent’s position. The President is deter- 
mined to carry through on the represen- 
tations he made at that meeting to see 
to it that economic justice is done to the 
lumber industry of our country. 

I see the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH) in the Chamber. He was with 
us at that conference as was my col- 
league from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. 
I want the Senate to know that my col- 
league from Oregon was a very effective 
participant in that conference. She 
has given much time and great effort to 
the problems we took up at that confer- 
ence. Her work has been a valued con- 
tribution to what we all hope will be a 
real solution to the problems of this in- 
dustry. 

There is every reason to believe that 
there has been written into the bill 
language that would give to the Presi- 
dent any added authority he may need, 
if it becomes necessary to use it, to see 
to it that economic justice is done to 
the industries of our States. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] has pointed out to me section 252 
(a) (3) and subsection (c), which he be- 
lieves is also applicable to our problem. 
The first section to which I refer is on 
page 21 of the bill and the second sec- 
tion is on page 22. I wish to read sec- 
tion 252(a) subsection (3): 

(3) notwithstanding any other provision 
of law or any provision of any trade agree- 
ment, impose duties or other import restric- 
tions on the products of any foreign country 
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or instrumentality establishing or maintain- 
ing such foreign import restrictions against 
United States agricultural products, to the 
extent he deems such duties and other im- 
port restrictions n to prevent the 
establishment or obtain the removal of such 
foreign import restrictions and to provide 
access for United States agricultural prod- 
ucts to the markets of such country or in- 
strumentality on an equitable basis. 


I say to the lumber industry of my 
State in the Pacific Northwest that, in 
my judgment, that language of the bill 
would give to the President of the United 
States such authority as he may need to 
exercise, if the facts show that it should 
be exercised, to place restrictions upon 
foreign lumber that may be competing 
unfairly with our own, because I think 
there are restrictions against U.S. agri- 
cultural products that would justify its 
being invoked. 

Let me also direct the attention of 
the Senate and the lumber industry in 
my State and in the State of Washing- 
ton to subsection (c) on page 22 of the 
bill. We are greatly indebted to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], a 
member of the committee, and other 
members of the committee, for the fore- 
sight they exercised in seeing to it that 
such language was put into the bill. 

The section states: 

(c) Whenever a foreign country or instru- 
mentality, the products of which receive ben- 
efits of trade agreement concessions made 
by the United States, maintains unreason- 
able import restrictions which either directly 
or indirectly substantially burden United 
States commerce, the President may, to the 
extent that such action is consistent with 
the purposes of section 102, and having due 
regard for the international obligations of 
the United States— 

(1) suspend, withdraw, or prevent the ap- 
plication of benefits of trade agreement con- 
cessions to products of such country or in- 
strumentality, or 

(2) refrain from proclaiming benefits of 
trade agreement concessions to carry out a 
trade agreement with such country or in- 
strumentality. 


Not only should the Senate and the 
lumber industry of my State and the 
other States of the Pacific Northwest 
take note, but also I say to Canada, 
“Please take note of the language in the 
bill; and also take note that there is a 
group of Senators in this body who have 
no intention of letting the subject drop 
after the bill has been passed. We are 
going to be here to carry on the fight 
to protect the lumber industry of our 
country against the unfair competition 
of Canada, if Canada refuses to enter 
into a voluntary agreement that will 
bring to an end the unfair competitive 
advantage that they are insisting upon 
through their Government subsidies, di- 
rect and indirect.” 

I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad that 
the Senator from Oregon has made that 
point. I had the honor of moving the 
adoption of the language of section 
252(c), which was adopted by the com- 
mittee. I did so because, while I am a 
very firm believer in low tariffs and in- 
deed have been called a free trader, I 
felt that the provisions which were con- 
tained in the original bill were alto- 
gether too weak. They would merely 
have authorized the President to suspend 
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future reductions in tariffs to countries 
which discriminated against us. The 
amendment I proposed and which was 
adopted would give to the President the 
power to suspend and withdraw all pre- 
vious reciprocal agreements way back to 
the Smoot-Hawley Act. The Talmadge 
amendment would permit us to go even 
beyond Smoot-Hawley. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is 
referring to the Smoot-Hawley tariff. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is quite 
correct—the Smoot-Hawley tariff. We 
will send the President into negotiations 
with weapons so that if the Common 
Market countries or any other country 
or indeed any third country acts in a 
severe and discriminatory fashion to- 
ward us we can act in a positive fashion. 
We hope that this will not be necessary. 
But the fact that the President will have 
those powers will, I think, have a very 
great influence in helping to make the 
other countries adopt a better policy and 
not take the United States too much for 
granted. 

I believe it will help to curb the pro- 
tectionist tendencies of Germany, under 
which American farm products including 
frozen chickens and American coal have 
been discriminated against. It will 
help to check the protectionist policies 
of France, and if, as the Senator from 
Oregon has said, Canada has dis- 
criminated against us—the provision can 
be used in negotiations with that coun- 
try. We would send the President into 
all negotiations armed not merely with 
an olive branch but with strong weapons 
which he can use if the Europeans and 
Canadians take us too much for granted 
and decide we are easy marks. It is 
regrettable that we have to do this. But 
it is necessary. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois from the bottom of my 
heart for the work that he did on the 
committee to help to get this language 
included in the bill. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE] also, for 
myself and for the lumber industry of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator has 
addressed his remarks primarily to the 
Pacific Northwest. The lumber industry 
in the southeastern part of the United 
States is also in extremis. We have 
made our views known to the President 
and others concerned. If we do not get 
relief, as the Senator from Oregon has 
pointed out, it will be only a short time 
before the lumber industry in the south- 
eastern part of the United States will be 
out of operation also, and many thou- 
sands of people will be unemployed. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Georgia was in the Chamber during the 
earlier part of my remarks he heard me 
refer to the situation in the South. I 
said then that it is only a matter of time 
until my southern friends will be as 
much involved as we are now in the 
Pacific Northwest. We are under the 
economic gun of Canada shooting into 
the heart of our economy. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. The South has al- 
ready arrived at that point. 

Mr. MORSE. I stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the Senator, because this 
is a common cause, and we are right. 
When I am engaged in a common cause, 
I do not know what the word “quit” 
means. 

As I close this comment on this sub- 
ject, let me say that I am aware that 
there will be those in the lumber indus- 
try who are not going to be satisfied 
with this bill. However, it is evident 
that we have done as much as can be 
done in their interest at the present time. 
Since we have gotten the discussions 
with Canada underway, we are in a 
stronger position if we place faith in our 
administration, with the knowledge that 
in this bill we have greatly strengthened 
the administration in exercising the au- 
thority it needs to give protection to the 
lumber industry than if we tried and 
failed to write a statutory quota. 

In my judgment, the necessity for 
such an amendment no longer exists, in 
view of the language now contained in 
the bill. Furthermore, if the Canadian 
discussions come to nothing, and if the 
President fails to act under any one of 
these sections we will have the opportu- 
nity in January of introducing legisla- 
tion necessary to give protection, and I 
have no doubt about the fact that such 
legislation will be introduced. So will 
many other bills to give relief to Amer- 
ican lumber. 

The administration thoroughly under- 
stands that point. I made it clear this 
afternoon that that would be my course 
of action. 

In view of these amendments and in 
view of the actions of the administration 
and the conversations I have had with its 
8 I am pleased to vote for the 

There is another item on which I 
would like to make a little legislative his- 
tory. It deals with cherries. Before I 
move to cherries, I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from Washington wishes to say any- 
thing on the lumber situation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate very much what the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DovcLas] has sug- 
gested with reference to what can be 
done if the facts justify some action on 
the part of the administration. I be- 
lieve there should be a legislative record 
on that subject. 

The pending bill provides in section 
301(e) that the Tariff Commission shall 
determine the increase in or imposition 
of any duty or import restriction which 
is necessary to prevent or remedy an 
injury it finds—pursuant to an es- 
cape-clause investigation under section 
301(b)—to be due to increased imports 
of an article. The Tariff Commission 
includes such a determination in its re- 
port to the President. 

Thus, there is no limitation on what 
relief the Tariff Commission can find 
warranted. 

Section 351(a)(1) of the pending bill 
permits the President to proclaim any 
relief, either higher tariffs or restrictive 
quota, he judges to be needed to remedy 
or prevent injury. However, section 
351(b) (1) imposes a ceiling on how high 
he can raise a tariff at 50 percent above 
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the duty existing on July 1, 1934. No 
limitation is imposed on the President’s 
authority to impose a quota or other im- 
port restriction. 

The term “existing on July 1, 1934” de- 
fined in section 256(5) refers to the rate 
of duty, however established, and even 
though temporarily suspended by act of 
Congress or otherwise, existing on July 1, 
1934. 

For some reason I do not know, the 
term existing on July 1, 1934” was 
used. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That refers to the 
tariffs and quotas prevailing under the 
Smoot-Hawley law. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That was the be- 
ginning of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That could be a 
very inequitable formula for certain in- 
dustries. Of course, I realize that the 
committee had to start somewhere. I 
was about to propose an amendment 
which would have added the words “or 
the ad valorem equivalent thereof” to 
section 256(5), which would have given 
the necessary flexibility; and the July 1, 
1934, date could have been used, but with 
some flexibility. The Senator from Ore- 
gon and I continue to harp on the lum- 
ber industry. It is important to our 
economy. We do not seek anything dif- 
ferent from any other industry. 

Let me illustrate what I have in mind 
with the specific example of lumber. 
Under the Tariff Act of 1930 and the 
Revenue Act of 1932, lumber of fir, 
spruce, pine, hemlock, and larch were 
dutiable at $4 per thousand board feet 
and other softwood lumber at $3 per 
thousand board feet. With lumber at 
1934 prices, these duties were equivalent 
to 16.6 percent ad valorem on imports 
in 1934. The unit value of lumber has 
risen since 1934 to a point where the 
average value in 1961 was approximately 
$70 per thousand board feet. To re- 
store the duty to the same level as ex- 
isted in fact in 1934, the present duty 
would have to be raised to $11.62 per 
thousand board feet, yet the pending bill 
would only allow the President to in- 
crease it to between $4.50 to $6 per 
thousand board feet, depending on the 
species. 

The Senator from Illinois suggests that 
there are other sections of the bill which 
will allow the President to take care of 
this great inequity. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
was about to call this point to the at- 
tention of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. If Senators will look at 
page 83 of the bill, section 353, subsec- 
tion 2, they will find that the President 
is authorized to impose a duty on such an 
article if it is not otherwise subject to 
duty, at such rate as he finds necessary. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Oregon was trying to make proper legis- 
lative history in the interpretation of the 
bill. I hope Senators will not be im- 
patient with us. We are dealing not only 
with the ordinary tariff or export-import 
matter, but also with a country which 
has devalued its dollar down to 92 ½ per- 
cent. Therefore, even if we correct these 
inequities, we will still have to deal with 
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ing to do that. 

The Senator from Georgia worked on 
this amendment in cooperation with the 
Senator from Illinois. I appreciate this 
legislative history, because it is very im- 
portant to us. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I commend the 
Senator from Illinois for his initial work 
in this connection. It was pointed out 
in the hearings, chiefly by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, that we 
were sending the President or his repre- 
sentative into battle under the terms 
of this act with power to reduce tariffs in 
some instances down to zero, but he did 
not have authority to deal with coun- 
tries that might be protectionist inclined, 
as the European Economic Community 
has demonstrated itis. Under such con- 
ditions the President would have author- 
ity to deal both ways, either up or down, 
and the bill gives the President such 
authority. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I agree. I should 
like to ask one further question of the 
Senator from Illinois, or one of the other 
distinguished members of the commit- 
tee. There is no restriction, as I un- 
Gerstand, in the bill on the President of 
the United States, under certain cir- 
cumstances and justifiable facts, in im- 
posing a quota on any item coming into 
the United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the chair- 
man should answer that question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
question was whether under the bill the 
President of the United States could, un- 
der circumstances which he deemed jus- 
tifiable, impose a quota on any article 
coming into the United States. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. There is no 
question that he could do so, if it were 
in the public interest. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I say: If he deems 
it desirable, necessary, and justifiable. I 
assume that would mean it would have to 
to be in the public interest, and there- 
fore he could impose a quota. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The President 
has that authority very plainly written 
in the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In so doing, he can 
if he deems wise abrogate the reciprocal 
trade agreements. He is not bound by 
the many provisions of GATT. The laws 
of the United States and the decisions of 
the President now become supreme. 
Gulliver is no longer tied to the earth by 
me multitudinous threads of the Lillipu- 

ans. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I have 
already thanked the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], but 
I wish to make it perfectly clear for the 
Recorp that I am greatly indebted to him 
for the work he did on the bill in regard 
to the inclusion of language which, in 
my judgment, gives to the President the 
authority he needs, if he will exercise it, 
to give to our lumber industry, North and 
South, the protection it deserves. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Oregon for 
his generosity. The language referred to 
was the conjunctive effort of the entire 
committee. We have recited that the 
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amendment, specifically section 353, on 
page 83, gives the President ample au- 
thority to take any action he may deem 
to be in the national interest. That lan- 
guage was adopted by the Committee on 
Finance with only one dissenting vote. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
turn to another subject. I shall place 
most of the material in the RECORD, ex- 
cept that part about which I wish to 
question the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia. 

CHERRY AMENDMENT 

The Senator from Virginia knows that 
for several years, when the Senate has 
had trade matters under consideration, 
we have sought under his very able lead- 
ership to deal with the Morse cherry 
amendment. The Senate has adopted 
that amendment twice, once in 1955 and 
again in 1958. 

Briefiy, the amendment related to the 
problem of cherry growers who found 
themselves “out of court,” so to speak, 
so far as the Tariff Commission was 
concerned, with respect to imports of 
processed cherries. The growers were 
told that because glazed cherries were 
a processed product, they did not fall 
within the definition of being directly 
competitive with the imported product. 
Therefore, they were not permitted to 
participate in proceedings involving the 
importation of glazed and maraschino 
cherries. 

I received quite an education on the 
use of maraschino cherries. I was not 
aware of the amount of their imports 
into the country because I was unaware 
that so much alcohol is consumed in the 
United States in cocktail form; but the 
information was helpful to me. So Iof- 
fered an amendment, which the Senator 
from Virginia has always helped me 
move through the Senate, to enable 
growers to take part in these proceed- 
ings. 

However, I shall not offer that amend- 
ment on this occasion because it does not 
appear that there is any need for it. It 
is my understanding—and I wish to be 
assured by the Senator from Virginia 
that my understanding is correct—that 
the bill in its present form contains lan- 
guage that would cover the problems of 
the cherry growers and would leave no 
room for doubt that they would have 
standing before the Tariff Commission. 

Both the bill and the report of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
on section 405(4), which is the section 
in point, indicate that the purpose of 
my earlier amendment is achieved in 
the bill. The House committee report 
states: 

Your committee has incorporated in the 
bill a provision which has the effect of per- 
mitting an extension of the scope of the 
term “directly competitive.” Under this 
provision, an imported article may be consid- 
ered “directly competitive with” a domestic 
article, or vice versa, if the one is at an earlier 
or later stage of processing than the other, 
or if one is a processed and the other an 
unprocessed form of the same article, and if 
the economic effect of importation of the 
imported article is comparable to the effect 
of importation of articles in the same stage 
of processing as the domestic article. 

The term “earlier or later stage of process- 
ing” contemplates that the article remains 
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substantially the same during such stages 
of processing, and is not wholly transformed 
into a different article. Thus, for example, 
zinc oxide would be zinc ore in a later stage 
of processing, since it can be processed di- 
rectly from zinc ore. For the same reason, 
a raw cherry would be a glace cherry in an 
earlier stage of processing, and the same is 
true of a live lamb and dressed lamb meat. 


Mr. President, in view of the language 
of the bill and the language I have read 
from the report of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, does the Senator 
from Virginia agree with me that the 
language of my previous amendment 
would be surplusage and unnecessary; 
and that, therefore, the Senator from 
Oregon is rightly taking the position 
that it is not necessary for him to offer 
it? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill provides ample authority 
for the President of the United States, 
if the public interest is involved, to estab- 
lish quotas or take whatever other action 
may be necessary. 

It also clearly provides that an im- 
ported article may be considered di- 
rectly competitive even though at a dif- 
ferent stage. I would not say that the 
Morse amendment is needed with the 
language of the bill as now constituted. 
Furthermore the bill itself very clearly 
and distinctly spells out that the Presi- 
dent has the power, if he chooses to ex- 
ercise it in the public interest, to impose 
quotas, tariffs, or whatever else may be 
necessary to protect any agricultural or 
industrial production in this country. 

Mr. MORSE. Section 405 of the bill 
also makes clear that the processing ele- 
ment would be covered, does it not? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It does. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is the principal 
sponsor of another amendment I have 
joined in offering which would affect the 
cherry growers of our States. It calls 
for an import quota to be negotiated if 
any concession is made on a list of fruit 
and tree crops. I assume that he also 
agrees that the language of the bill pro- 
vides the President with the needed au- 
thority to cover this problem, as well. 
Does the Senator agree with my view? 

Mr. ENGLE. Ido, indeed. I refer to 
page 6 of the report, on which that sub- 
ject is dealt with. < 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KIE] proposed an amendment, which is 
dealt with on page 6 of the report, and 
which I call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. It refers to the international 
agreements which have been made under 
section 204 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956, as amended, involving certain agri- 
cultural commodities and other raw ma- 
terials. The amendment expands that 
provision and calls this particular prob- 
lem to the attention of the administra- 
tion. I hope the provision will be im- 
plemented in the future. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from California. The cherry growers of 
our section of the country are greatly 
indebted to him for the service he has 
rendered to them, not only in helping to 
make this legislative record, but in pro- 
posing the amendment which, in my 
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judgment, had some influence in placing 
in the bill the language to which he has 
just referred. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to paying tribute to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, who 
has made an excellent statement, I 
desire to pay tribute also to the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MaDGE], who offered the amendment in 
committee. The amendment was re- 
jected in committee; but as a result of 
the amendment, the report contains the 
language which appears on page 6. Ire- 
cited only a part of it; but it performs, in 
part, the function which we sought to 
have performed, and implements the 
program we have in mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has 20 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, some time 
ago I called up my amendment identified 
as “9-17-62—C,” and it was made the 
pending question. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, this 
amendment would complete the process 
by which the so-called “escape” provision 
of the bill will have been brought back 
from the initial empty form of H.R. 9900 
to some semblance of reality. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
add to the escape-clause provisions of 
the bill, as changed by the committee 
amendments, two principal concepts. 
First, it would set forth the criteria of 
serious injury contained in existing law. 
Second, it would define domestic indus- 
try in the words of existing law. 

The first change is required to make it 
clear that the Tariff Commission will not 
have to meet any greater or more diffi- 
cult test than now used in determining 
whether imports have caused serious in- 
jury. 

The second change is also very impor- 
tant because it preserves the Commis- 
sion’s right to consider the effect of im- 
ports on the particular segment or part 
of an industry’s facilities actually en- 
gaged in the production of items like or 
competitive with the increased imports. 
This also is in keeping with present 
practice. 

Mr. President, Senators know that the 
escape clause now in effect is difficult and 
costly to invoke, and extremely uncertain 
in its results. The desire to retain it 
instead of the provisions of the bill, even 
as changed by the committee amend- 
ments, stems from the certain knowledge 
that the bill’s escape provisions are so 
weak as to be almost meaningless. By 
comparison, the uncertain results of the 
present weak escape clause appear 
strong and satisfactory. 

The escape clause has been in opera- 
tion since 1947, when it was established 
by Executive order. This was the ad- 
ministration of President Truman, and 
it was his order which placed the escape 
clause in operation. Later, in 1951, it 
was written into the trade agreements 
law. During the time it has been in 
effect, the United States has made liter- 
ally thousands of tariff reductions, 
Many hundreds of tariff items have been 
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cut two or three times. Yet during all 
this period, the escape clause has been 
invoked by the United States only 15 
times. This is a record of phenomenal 
restraint. Quite clearly, the frequency 
of the escape actions could not rationally 
serve as a basis of criticism against U.S. 
trade policy. 

Yet the bill before us today seriously 
weakens the escape clause. It repeals 
the time-tested criteria of injury, the 
definition of industry, and the specific 
recognition given by Congress in the past 
that it is impracticable to require the 
Tariff Commission to find more than that 
concessions are a substantial cause of 
increased imports, and that increased 
imports are a substantial cause of serious 
injury. 

To the credit of the committee, 
amendments have been made to the 
escape clause which reject the House 
version, requiring as it did that conces- 
sions be the sole cause of increased im- 
ports, and that increased imports be the 
sole cause of serious injury. 

But the benefit of these changes—in 
themselves more stringent than existing 
law—is canceled out by the repeal of the 
definition of domestic industry, and the 
criteria of injury which have guided the 
Commission this past decade or more. 

Present law directs the Commission’s 
attention to trends in the basic economic 
facts bearing on injury. A downward 
trend of production, sales, profits, em- 
ployment, or wage payments is the touch- 
stone of injury when imports have in- 
creased and the share of the domestic 
market supplied by domestic producers 
has gone down. 

The use of such trends is sensible be- 
cause the policy of the law has been to 
prevent serious injury from occurring. 
It is enough when these trends in basic 
facts are established. Action then is 
justified, and will serve to preserve our 
domestic industries as vital contributing 
factors in our economy. Fifteen escape 
actions in as many years, contrasted 
with thousands of cuts in duty, show 
that some rough balance between com- 
peting interests can be achieved without 
significant disruptions to our trade 
commitments. 

But the bill scraps these concepts. 
Trends are thrown overboard along with 
the basic policy of avoiding and prevent- 
ing serious injury. The bill, even with 
the committee amendments, directs the 
Commission’s attention to conditions 
which are the de facto evidence of dis- 
aster as an accomplished fact. Thus, 
section 301(b) (2) of the bill, as amended 
by the committee, calls for idling of pro- 
ductive facilities, inability to operate at 
a level of reasonable profit, and unem- 
ployment as the basis for escape action. 
Two of these are objective facts asso- 
ciated with economic disaster: idle plants 
and unemployment. Why should we 
withhold escape action until they are an 
accomplished fact? 

The third condition is a subjective fact. 
What is inability to operate at a level 
of reasonable profit? Is there a differ- 
ence between the fact of unreasonably 
low profits, on the one hand, and in- 
ability to operate at any other level of 
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profits, on the other? How could an in- 
dustry prove that it was unable to op- 
erate at a profitable level? What steps, 
and in what variety, and for how long 
a period must it have experimented with 
measures to overcome the income-rob- 
bing effect of excessive imports before 
the Commission could make the neces- 
sary finding? 

And what aggregation of firms, plants, 
and the like is it that must meet this 
new burden of proof? The definition of 
industry now in the law to guide the 
Tariff Commission would be repealed by 
the bill. Does the repeal intend that 
henceforth the Commission may not use 
that guide? Many persons would think 
so. Under Secretary of State Ball, as 
author of the preinauguration task force 
report on foreign economic policy, ad- 
vised the President that the escape clause 
should be revised so that it would be 
operative only “where there is a finding 
that an entire industry is adversely 
affected by increased imports resulting 
from a tariff cut” in order to correct 
the major deficiency,” as described by 
the Ball report, that the escape clause 
“is triggered not by the impact of im- 
ports on an entire multiproduct industry 
but by the effect on an individual prod- 
duct.” These quotations are to be found 
in the hearings of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, 87th Congress, at page 1182. 

So it is quite clear, Mr. President, that 
so far as Mr. Ball and his colleagues are 
concerned, escape-clause action should 
not be permitted until imports of an 
article bring an entire multiproduct in- 
dustry to the state of disaster described 
above. Do we really want this to be the 
guideline by which the power we are del- 
egating to the President will be used? 
What is there in the record to justify 
such an extreme departure from the 
moderate safeguards of the past? 

My amendment would restore the seg- 
ment of industry definition which results 
in the Tariff Commission’s measuring 
the impact of imports on that part of 
the producing organizations actually 
engaged in producing the like or com- 
petitive article. If that test has not 
yielded more than 15 escape actions in 
the past 15 years, it is not likely to un- 
ravel the whole ball of our trade ne- 
gotiations in the future. 

Let us be forthright enough to insist 
on at least the tiny amount of assurance 
which today’s escape clause provides the 
business community. Out of a decent 
respect for our own responsibilities to 
our States and the Nation’s economic 
strength, let us require some proof of 
necessity before we dismantle the pro- 
cedures which safeguard our industries, 
farms, and workers against harm from 
the use of such unprecedented power as 
this bill contains. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator’s 
amendment, as I view it, has a twofold 
purpose. First, it would enlarge the def- 
inition as to how an industry may be 
harmed; and, second, it would give the 
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Tariff Commission an opportunity to 
make a finding. 

It would not prevent the President 
from reducing a tariff or not agreeing to 
the finding, if he did not wish to agree, 
would it? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So far as the 
amendment is concerned, the only dif- 
ference would be that the Tariff Com- 
mission would make a finding, is that 
correct? 

Mr. BUSH. The Tariff Commission 
would, of course, have to make a finding 
in any case. Under my amendment we 
would give better criteria, as are in ex- 
isting law, than would be provided in 
the bill pending before the Senate. 

The Senator is quite correct. The 
amendment would not inhibit the Presi- 
dent from reducing tariffs. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, If the President 
disregarded the Tariff Commission’s 
finding, he would be required to report 
to the Congress; as in the present law; 
is that correct? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The amend- 
ment would not interfere in any way 
with the President’s reducing a tariff 
if he so desired? 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Instead of a 
whole industry being involved, if the Sen- 
ator’s amendment were adopted one part 
of the industry could be considered. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. I think of the Inter- 
national Silver Co. in my State, which 
manufactures various products. Let us 
consider a stainless steel flatware busi- 
ness, which might be seriously injured, 
whereas the coffee urn business, or a 
business in similar items, might not be. 
This would give an opportunity to ap- 
peal, under my amendment, on the basis 
that a certain segment of the industry 
was seriously injured or threatened with 
serious injury. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The amend- 
ment would broaden the definition as 
to what is an economic situation. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. I thank 
the Senator for clarifying that point. 

Mr. President, how much time have 
Iremaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 742 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BUSH. I reserve the remainder 
of my time, Mr. President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the amendments provides: 

On page 35, line 8, after the period insert 
the following: “The ‘domestic industry pro- 
ducing an article which is like or directly 
competitive with the imported article’ means 
that portion or subdivision of the producing 
organizations manufacturing, assembling, 
processing, extracting, growing, or otherwise 
producing like or directly competitive prod- 
ucts or articles in commercial quantities. 
In applying the preceding sentence, the 
Commission shall (so far as practicable) dis- 
tinguish or separate the operations of the 
producing organizations involving the like 
or directly competitive products or articles 
referred to in such sentence from the oper- 
ations of such organizations involving other 
products or articles.” 


It appears to me that if the amend- 
ment were adopted it would make it 
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much easier for the Tariff Commission 
to find injury in any given case. Fur- 
thermore, the amendment would have 
the effect of breaking down an industry 
into segments, so that an industry would 
not be considered as a whole but could 
be broken up and considered in segments. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I invite the Senator's at- 
tention to page 11 of the report of the 
committee, on which it is virtually stated 
what my amendment would provide. 
My amendment seeks only to put into the 
law what the committee report says 
should be in the law. 

I read from the middle of page 11 of 
the report: 

Where a corporate entity has several estab- 
lishments (e.g., divisions or plants) in some 
of which the domestic article in question is 
not produced, the establishments in which 
the domestic article is not produced would 
not be included in the industry. * * * In 
the case of multiproduct establishments in 
which productive resources are devoted to 
producing products A, B, C, and D, of which 
only product A is suffering from import com- 
petition, it is not necessary that the Com- 
mission find that the resources engaged in 
the production of any one or more of the 
other products have been injured. 


This is exactly what my amendment 
seeks to put into the law, rather than to 
depend entirely on the committee report. 
We are in accord with the committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
committee report should be sufficient. 
This question was considered in the com- 
mittee and the provision was approved by 
the committee. 

I point out that there is a world of 
difference between a set of establish- 
ments, per se, and segments of the econ- 
omy, which I think would be involved 
in the effect of the amendments under 
consideration. The law would be made 
applicable to segments. 

I hope the amendments will be re- 
jected. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, several questions in connec- 
tion with the bill have been raised by 
various Senators. With the cooperation 
of our staff, I have compiled answers to 
those questions. To conserve the time of 
the Senate, I ask unanimous consent that 
both the questions and the answers may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the questions 
and answers were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Question. What is the actual effect of sec- 
tion 352—the orderly marketing agreements 
section? For instance, will it give to the 
shoe industry any protective consideration 
that it does not already have, or would not 
have under the other sections of the bill? 
What was the comment of the administra- 
tion to the committee on this orderly mar- 
keting provision? 

Answer. With regard to marketing agree- 
ments, the administration has not made any 
public statements nor private commitments. 

The amendment in the bill provides the 
enforcement procedure for marketing agree- 
ments which could have been made anyway 
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but which would have had no enforcement 
procedure. 

The State Department accepts the pro- 
posal—but refuses to comment on whether 
there is any intention to enter into any new 
agreements. The President has promised to 
look into the lumber situation—but merely 
indicates “shoes” as a future possibility. 

It should be noted that the section on 
marketing agreements merely provides an 
alternative to tariff adjustment or other as- 
sistance under the escape clause. This does 
not become usable until the industry has 
been injured and has successfully appealed 
to the Tariff Commission and had a majority 
vote that serious injury exists. 

Question. Does the bill provide any spe- 
cific favored treatment or exemptive protec- 
tion for any commodities? What are those 
commodities? 

Answer. The only items not to be negoti- 
ated for new tariff cuts are those which have 
had Presidential action under the National 
Security clause, the escape clause, or 

In other words a few items will be reserved 
from tariff cuts for 5 years. They are— 

Petroleum (national security). 

Escape clause: dried figs, watches, linen 
toweling, safety pins, thermometers, lead and 
zinc, stainless-steel flatware, cotton type- 
writer ribbon cloth, carpets and rugs, and 
sheet glass. 

Other majority vote by Tariff Commis- 
sion: fur-felt hats and bodies, hatters fur, 
garlic, tobacco pipes, printed-silk scarves, 
scissors and shears, ground fish fillets, alsike 
cloverseed, bicycles, lighter flints, velveteen 
fabrics, violins, umbrella frames, cream of 
tartar, tartaric acid, baseball gloves, ceramic 
tile, straight pins, and clothespins. 

Question. In contrast, does the bill pro- 
vide any such exemptive protection for the 
textile industry or the shoe industry or the 
plywood industry? 

Answer. No, the bill does not provide any 
exemption protection for textiles or shoes. 

Question. Just what protection outside of 
this bill has been given to the textile in- 
dustry up to the present time? 

Answer. The short term textile agreement 
was not enforced and imports increased. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, if there is 
no further request for time, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. GORE (after having voted in the 
negative). Mr. President, on this vote 
I have a pair with the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” IfI 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Itherefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. CANNON], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavezl, the Senator from California 
(Mr. Enciel, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Florida | Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCarrny], and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] is neces- 
sarily absent. 
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I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez] and the Senator from 
California Mr. EncLEe] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Florida 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy] is paired with 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Kansas would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire IMr. 
MurpHy!. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is 
absent on official business as a U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr: 
Bottum], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Senators 
from New York [Mr. Javits and Mr. 
Keatinc], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Murpry], and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is necessarily absent attending the Re- 
publican State convention as required 
by Texas law. 

The pair of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLOTT] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Bottum] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KEATING]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrusxa] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Murpuy] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “nay.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay.” 


The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 45, as follows: 


[No, 264] 
YEAS—34 

Beall Goldwater Robertson 
Bennett Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bible Hickey Scott 

Hill Smith, Maine 
Bush Johnston Sparkman 
Butler Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Wiley 
Curtis Kuchel Williams, Del. 
Dirksen McClellan Yarborough 

d Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Mundt 
Fong Prouty 
NAYS—45 

Aiken Hayden Morse 
Anderson Humphrey Moss 
Bartlett n Muskie 
Burdick Kefauver Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. err Pell 
Carlson Lausche Proxmire 
Carroll Long, Mo. Randolph 
Case Long, Hawaii Russell 
Church Long, La. Smathers 
Cooper Magnuson Smith, Mass 
Douglas Mansfield Stennis 
Eastland McGee Symington 
Ellender McNamara Talmadge 
Hart Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Hartke Monroney Young, Ohio 
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Allott Engle eating 
Bottum Fulbright Leere 
Byrd, Va. Gore Morton 
Cannon Gruening Murphy 
Capehart Holland Neuberger 
Chavez Hruska Pearson 
Clark Javits Tower 

So Mr. Busn’s amendments were re- 
jected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as 9-17 
62—P.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
line 5, number the present section (a) 
and following line 14 add a new para- 
graph (b) to read as follows: 

(b) Every trade agreement shall include 
provisions designed (1) to maintain or ex- 
pand the 1957 volume of United States agri- 
cultural commodity and processed com- 
modity exports and to decrease the restric- 
tions on the export of such commodities and 
(2) to limit the importation into the United 
States of competitive agricultural com- 
modity and processed commodity imports at 
a volume not in excess of the year 1957. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is my 
contention that reciprocal trade need 


not abandon all protection. It is my 
contention that trade should be encour- 
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aged among nations when that trade 
is mutually advantageous to the bar- 
gaining nation. We are faced with this 
situation in agriculture. We are spend- 
ing several billion dollars to support our 
agricultural economy. We are import- 
ing as great a quantity of commodities 
as we are exporting. There is danger 
that the United Kingdom will prevail 
upon the Common Market to turn over 
to the Commonwealth countries the 
agricultural imports which they are now 
buying from us. I wish to call atten- 
tion to a few figures. 

Several weeks ago, I asked the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to compile for me a 
list of tariffs imposed by nations of the 
EEC upon agricultural products of this 
country which are traded in any appreci- 
able volume. With reference to wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, corn, grain sorghum 
and wheat flour, the tariff protection im- 
posed on American products by the Eu- 
ropean community is a factor of at least 
six times as high as comparable tariffs 
on those products being imported into 
the United States. Additional items on 
this list are those processed from agri- 
cultural products which, in substance, 
bear out about the same disparity of 
tariffs levied between the European Eco- 
nomie Community and the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tab- 
ulation may be included in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Reciprocal EEC import duties and restrictions on specified grains! 


Commodity 


Dollars per metric ton] 


1 Effective July 30, 1962, 1 of these commodities came under the regulations 


of the common agri 


reent ad valorem, 
egligible exports. 


Belgium | Luxembourg | Netherlands 
39. 00 39. 45 33. 25 
22.00 46. 05 10. 77 
25. 00 27. 35 21. 03 
15. 60 18. 00 18, 83 
29. 60 20. 90 18. 63 
33. 20 34. 30 21.07 

9 (9) 66.74 


France Italy 


United States 


28 
— 
5 


A 5 
52. 17 4 


— 
— 
> 
= 
> 
= 


0. 97 
0. 74 
7. 14 
7.19 
8. 85 
21.93 


VESSESES 
SAR 
3 
8 


> 
= 


(9 @) 11. 


Subject to quantitative restrictions. 
cultural policy whereby former customs duties and quantitative 35 
restrictions were replaced by the above variable import levies. 


Reciprocal EEC import duties and restrictions on poultry and eggs 


Commodity Belgium | Luxembourg | Netherlands France Germany Italy United States 
Petty whol © ) © @) g 00 27 cents a. 
T cents per poun 
Dry whole yo k ORES ž * @) @) $0. 3673 9 Do. 
Frozen and lic liquid whole egg ! 09 09 e) @) $0. 9830 Frozen 121 eee 3 or preserved, 
ts per 
Frozen and liquid e; Co a (O $0. 7457 (9) Hoan or ba ag pre preserved, 
ze = @ © 2 © not 1 55 ed for, 11 cents per 
pound. 
Albumen: 

NTRS SB SSS | A Sn Free Free Free Free Free 34.9 | Dried, 27 cents per po! 

— O EPL 32.4 32.4 $2.4 210 009 211.5 | Frozen or otherwise pi prepared or preserved, 
not ~ yg provided for, 11 cents per 
pound. 

e pE j 12. 36 15,18 9. 85 19. 07 17. 98 6. 80 
S Sante E ack . 8 i a 4 Ducks, geese, and chickens, 6.6 cents; 
Class II I (. 4. 65 18. 00 11. 68 22. 61 21. 33 8.07 A 7 d x 
Class III 15. 81 19.43 12.60 24.30 23. 00 71 || Markers, 18.7 conta, 
1 Effective July 30, 1 i rts of these commodities came under the regulations In cents 
par: the gomman, Mr Bam Dalley whereby former customs duties and quantitative ë Class I— Nacken drawn, head and feet attached (83 t live weight). 
restrictions were — 9055 by the above variable import levies. 1 wel ir Placke, drawn, excluding head and feet, including giblets (70 percent 
ve weight) 


: Negligible exports. 


‘ pren 5.9 percent; fresh or preserved other than by drying, 8 percent; other, ul 


percent. 


Class III— Plucked, drawn, excluding head, feet, and giblets (65 percent of live 


weight). 


ther: 
—— 28.2 a. 
17.7 percent. 
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Reciprocal EEC import duties and restrictions on specified animal products 


Crude, 7.2 percent; 
other, 11. 11 percent. 


Crude, 14.6 percent; 
percen! 


t. 
Crude, 17 percent: i 
ther, 13.5 percent. 


Liver, 9.5 percent; 
other, 13 percent. 


Liver, 9.5 percent; 
3 od, 


percent, 


+ frozen, 10.5 percent; 
or salted, 2.8 percent. 


ee poner Me uses: Rancid, 


wor „ 


Fresh or chilled, 20 percent; 
frozen, 16.5 percent, 


Fresh ae — percent; 
2 percen 
Fresh or chilled, 16.2 percent; 
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United States 
JEDES Dried nog Thole milk, 3.1 cents per 


Died | skimmed and buttermilk, 
1.5 cents per pound. 


Inedible and edible: 0.125 cent 
per pound plus 0.75 cent per 
pound IRO. 


Buffalo, 3 percent; cattle, calf, 
kip, 4 percent; other, free. 


ed, 12.6 per- 


3 cents per pound, 
for use in soap 
4 percent; other, 15.2 


In airtight containers, 24 per- | Pork ath gon 
cent; other, 18.4 percent. ox er cao others, 154 


eat n eee. 


ee ee oes 
Vided for, i for, in alright containers, 


imum. 


A E A Edible offals, fresh, chiled or 
frozen: Livers, kidneys, 


sweet 
tripe, and 1,125 cents 
per pound: So beeen mini- 
mum, 


Subject to quantitative restrictions. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in the 
discussion of the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Bus], I inserted a list of 
agricultural and forest products which 
are now enjoying protection of 5 per- 
cent or less. In addition to that list, I 
now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a memorandum 
which shows the category of commodi- 
ties under which existing tariffs could 
be reduced by at least 50 percent or 
down to zero in the many cases wherein 
existing tariffs are now 5 percent or less 
ad valorem. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CATEGORIES oF ITEMS SUBJECT TO ELIMINA- 
TION OF DUTY UNDER SECTION 212 

Sugar; molasses and sugar sirups; unmanu- 
factured tobacco; live animals; meat prod- 
ucts, including fresh, chilled or frozen beef, 


the common agricultural policy whereby former customs duties and quantitative 
: Effective July 30, 1962, imports of these commodities came under the regulations of restrictions were replaced by the above variable import levies, 


mutton, lamb, and pork, bacon, hams and 
shoulders, pork sausage, canned beef and 
meats; poultry, live or dressed, fresh, chilled 
or frozen; eggs, fresh, frozen, or dried; dairy 
products, including milk and cream, fresh 
or sour, dried, condensed or evaporated, but- 
ter, oleomargarine, and cheese of all types; 

Miscellaneous animal products, including 
gelatin, glue, casein, meat extract, bristles, 
edible oils, tallow, and lard; animal and 
fish oils, inedible; vegetable oils and fats; 
essential or distilled oils; oilseeds, including 
cottonseed, soybeans and the like; grains and 
preparations, including flour and meal, 
cereal bi foods, biscuits, wafers, 
cakes, and bread; fodders and feeds; fruits 
and preparations, including all fruits in the 
natural state, green or ripe, in brine, dried, 
or prepared or preserved, or frozen; jellies, 
jams, marmalades, and fruit butter; fruit 
paste and pulp; fruit juices; beverages, in- 
cluding still wines, vermouth, champagne, 
beer, ale, malt extract and nonalcoholic bev- 
erages; 

Vegetables and preparations, green or ripe, 
dried, or prepared or preserved; nuts and 
preparations, shelled or unshelled, blanched, 


roasted or otherwise prepared or preserved; 
seeds; nursery and greenhouse stock; raw 
cotton and cotton waste; other vegetable 
textile fibers and silk, unmanufactured; wool 
and other animal hair, unmanufactured; 
hides and skins, raw; drugs, herbs, and the 
like, including those advanced in condition, 
and fish oils; miscellaneous vegetable prod- 
ucts, including monosodium glutamate, 
yeast, flavoring extracts, vinegars, sauces, 
soups, pastes, coffee essence, cocoa, choco- 
late, chewing gum, and other edible prepara- 
tions, 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am operating under 
limited time. If I can finish my state- 
ment and have some time remaining I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. I am sorry that 
I must do that. 
` Our committee expanded beyond the 
limits of the House bill with regard to 
the formula in which the United States 
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and members of the European Economic 

Community produce 80 percent or more 

of the free world export of a commodity. 

As you perhaps know, the Senate Com- 

mittee expanded the concept to include 

all members of the European Free Trade 

Association. When Secretary Hodges 

appeared before the House Committee 

on Ways and Means, he submitted for 
the record a projection of commodities 
affected by this amendment. His pro- 
jection included the United States, pres- 
ent members of the EEC and five other 
nations which may possibly become EEC 
members. You will note that, in the 
year 1960, the United States exported 
various types of commodities coming 
within this formula in the amount of 
$8.803 billion and imported commodities 
within the formula in the amount of 
$1.763 billion. Of this import amount, 
the United States received $1.199 billion 
from current EEC members and five 
other nations which will possibly become 
members. The current EEC nations 

and the five other possible members im- 

ported commodities from the United 

States in the amount of $2.086 billion. 

I am submitting for the record Secretary 

Hodges’ analysis and table regarding 

this portion of the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
analysis may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANNEX A—TESTIMONY OF HON. LUTHER H. 
HODGES, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, ON THE 
‘TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962—CATEGORIES 
IN WHICH THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY PLUS FIVE 
POSSIBLE ADDITIONAL MEMBERS SUPPLIED 80 
PERCENT OR MORE OF FREE WORLD EXPORTS 
IN 1960 
The attached is a tabulation of those com- 

modity groups based on the standard inter- 

national trade classification (SITC), revised, 
of which the value of exports from the 

United States and six present and five other 

possible members of the European Economic 

Community together accounted for 80 per- 

cent or more of free world exports in 1960. 
Such a commodity list can only be illustra- 

tive at the present time of the kinds of com- 

modity groups which may be included in a 

finally selected list under the “80 percent 

dominant supplier formula” in the special 

European Common Market authority in the 

Trade Expansion Act of 1962. Under the pro- 

visions of the new trade legislation a defini- 

tive list of the commodity groups which 
would be included under the special EEC 

authority can only be compiled (1) at a 

future date which approaches the commence- 

ment of negotiations, and (2) after data 

have been assembled for world trade in a 

representative period, selected from the 

years since January 1, 1957, as determined 
by the President. Such period may include 

1961, 1962, and/or 1963, for which trade 

statistics are not yet available. In accord- 

ance with the bill’s requirements, some com- 
modity groups included in the attached 
illustrative list for 1960 may not be included 
in the final list and others may be added, 
depending upon what the trade figures show 
for the actual representative period selected. 

The list of commodities to be actually 
offered in negotiation under the special EEC 
authority, as distinguished from the maxi- 
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mum list of commodities which could be 
included as described in the preceding para- 
graphs, would only be put together after 
public hearings have been held by the Presi- 
dent and by the Tariff Commission, and the 
Tariff Commission has reported to the Presi- 
dent its views concerning the impact on 
American employment, productive facilities, 
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and profits from anticipated reductions in 
duties on such commodities. Under the pro- 
posed law, items on which escape clause or 
national security action has been taken must 
be withheld from negotiation. In addition, 
the President may withhold such other items, 
where he deems such action to be in the 
best interests of the Nation and the economy. 


List of SITC, revised, commodity groups of which exports from the United States and the 
European Economic Community and 5 other possible EEC member European countries 
combined total 80 percent or more of free world exports in 1960 ! 


[Values of U.S. trade with the free world, values of exports to the free world from the EEC and 5 other possible EEC 
member European countries, and values of their imports from each other, in millions of dollars} 


Percent EEC 
of free and 5 
world others’ U.S. EEC 
SITC, exports U.S. US. U.S. net | exports | imports | hnd 5 
revised, from exports | imports trade to free from others’ 
group Commodity group United to from with world, EEC imports 
No. States, world free free exclud- and 5 from 
| EEC, world world ing EEC] others United 
and 5 plus 5 States 
others intra- 
le 
7a4 | Alreratt—. oc... 97 1,227 53 1,174 259 20 425 
862 | Pho phic and cinemato- 
graphic supplies, except 
93 62 29 33 93 28 13 
321 92 360 4 356 1 197 
613 91 16 9 7 21 8 6 
732 91 1,237 643 594 2, 671 596 76 
091 90 47 1 46 42 0) 38 
664 89 34 54 —20 140 44 5 
533 ts. 88 77 4 73 117 3 20 
3552 | Perfumery, cosmetics, and 
cleansing pee? — 88 74 8 66 144 7 7 
731 | Railway vehicles 87 126 1 125 157 (Q) 1 
062 | Sugar confectionery and other 
sugar arations 86 10 15 —5 37 12 1 
111 | Nonalcoholic beverages. . 86 1 1 13 G 
715 | Metalworking machinery.. 86 352 36 316 355 27 05 
733 Road vehicles, exclu: 
moto 86 4 33 —9 124 25 1 
712 | Agricultural 
cluding tractors. 85 520 136 384 414 38 30 
891 | Musical instruments, sound 
85 57 45 12 122 34 19 
612 83 6 5 1 19 2 @) 
711 52 266 5 212 324 26 176 
82 280 24 256 649 17 130 
3599 | Miscellaneous chemicals, in- 
cluding plastics and insecti- 
cides 81 682 642 522 20 188 
621 81 6 09 6 42 @) 9 
714 ce 8 z d 81 207 67 140 211 52 69 
3716 | Industrial machinery, except 
power generating and metal- 
WORKING 1 oats cokes 81 1,817 170 1.647 1, 966 92 240 
122 | Tobacco manufactures. 80 97 1 96 56 1 11 
629 | Articles of rubber Š 80 152 447 105 229 425 13 
2721 | Electric machinery 80 1,066 284 782 1, 535 122 216 
Total, 80 percent and 
above (26 groups) ) S 8, 803 1, 763 7,040 10, 395 1,199 2, 086 


1 The free-world e: 
with the . 
Federal 
Denmark, Greece, 
ome ok countries do 

ungary, Polan umania, U 
Mongolia, and Cul 


(1) exports from the present Euro 
Republic of . Italy, Luxembo' 
Ireland, Norway, and 
or controlled by in 


United King 


value used in these calculations includes total exports of all countries of the free world 
uropean Economic Community member countries (Belgium, 


and Netherlands) and 5 other possible member countries 
om) to each other; ant (2) ania Baa ko the free world 
communism hoslovakia, 


S.S.R., China (mainland Communist), Noth K. roe North” 2 — Outer 


). 
Commodity Fedde are taken from the Standard International Trade Classification, Revised, of the United Nations 


ee noted 


han $500,000, 
3 This is an sa 00., SITC group a which was used because separate data are not available according to the 


SITC, revised, n Grou; 


um bers. 552, 599, 
revised. If data were available 1960, a 


716, and 721 have been expanded to 13 
proportion of the 13 groups would appear separately on the list. 


group numbers in the SITC, 


4 U.S. import statistics for articles of rubber include materials of rub 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Secretary, I want to 
congratulate you, sir, on what I think is one 
of the finest presentations of a proposal that 
I have heard submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee since I have been a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

I know you were somewhat hesitant to 
take as much time as you have in the presen- 
tation of the case; but I want you to under- 
stand, sir, that we fully recognize that as the 
leading proponent in the Cabinet for this 
program it was incumbent upon you to pre- 
sent it in the detail that you have. 

You have presented to us a very forceful 
statement in support of the legislation. 


Secretary Hopcrs. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I had a lot of good help. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. KING. 

Mr. Kine. I must agree with the chairman, 
Mr. Secretary. It seems to be usual with you 
to make your position clear. 

Mr. Secretary, I have tried through the 
years to avoid being burdened with regional 
considerations in connection with trade pro- 
posals that have been before this committee 
on many occasions. I was interested in what 
you had to say about the west coast’s great 
tuna fisheries. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, much 
has been offered for the record during 
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hearings on this bill about the fact that 
the United States exports one-sixth of its 
agricultural products. The statement 
that 1 of every 6 acres now farmed 
is supported by export markets is becom- 
ing cliche. We must temper this volume 
of export with the fact that more than 
half of current agricultural exports are 
subsidized in varying degrees. At the 
same time, a very competent witness 
came before the committee and sub- 
mitted information for the record in ef- 
fect that the United States, during fiscal 
year 1961, also accounted for about one- 
sixth of the world’s agricultural imports. 
This is fact which has escaped appro- 
priate notice. In fiscal year 1961, about 
55 percent of our agricultural imports 
were duty free. For the 45 percent of the 
imports which were dutiable, the ad 
valorem equivalent for all agricultural 
imports—free and dutiable—average 6 
percent. More than half this volume of 
agricultural imports, 53 percent to be ex- 
act, came from 10 countries none of 
which are members of the Common 
Market. 

Most of us think of agriculture in 
terms of the supported basic commod- 
ities, livestock, and commodities proc- 
essed either from basics or livestock. We 
fail to comprehend the very substantial 
volume of business carried on in our 
domestic trade which is not supported 
under any Government program. This 
category, principally fruits and vege- 
tables, has also suffered from rising im- 
ports in recent years. I would like to 
offer for the record a summary of aver- 
age imports for fruits and vegetables in 
millions of pounds per item, averaging 
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the years 1950 through 1955. The table 
will show very substantial increases in all 
these categories from the 5-year aver- 
age to imports during the years 1959 to 
1960. I ask unanimous consent that the 


September 18 


table may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 
There being no objection, the table was 
5 to be printed in the RECORD, as 
ollows: 


(K) U.S. imports—Selected items pursuant with Ways and Means Committee, U.S. 
Congress, July 1, 1960 


Trends: Data for the past decade on total U.S. imports of products considered in detail in 
this report are shown in the following tabulation: 


[In millions of pounds] 
Ave 
Product 1950-51 to | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1959-60 
1954-55 or | or 1956 or 1957 or 1958 | or 1959 | or 1960 
1951-55 
18.2 51.9 50.2 44.0 56.5 79.4 
11.8 37.7 24.5 43.5 58.0 72.0 
8.9 15.1 11.0 12.7 20.3 35.5 
1.4 2.3 6.3 6.5 8.1 6.9 
19.8 17.3 17.8 21.5 24.2 23.5 
25.6 26.4 27.0 54.6 59.1 31.1 
165.8 82.1 120.9 270.4 242.5 309.1 
22.6 42.1 40.8 45.1 34.7 65.7 
22 2.0 1.9 3.5 3.4 4.8 
15,5 5.3 9.5 17.1 17.8 21.4 
3 ® -5 -6 1.6 12 


1 Calendar-year basis. 
Less than 50,000 pounds, 


Norte.—Imports of all the grodan shown above were significantly larger In each of the last 3 years than average 


annual imports in 1951-55. 
to 1954-55), imports of watermelons increased b. 


miscellaneous melons and squash by about 300 percent; 
tomatoes approximately doubled; and imports of peppers, onions, and garlic increased by 


respectively. 


omparing the data for 1960 (or 1959-60) with the 


annual average for 1951-55 (or 1950-51 


and cucumbers by 191 percent. Imports of eggplant an: 


21, and 19 percen: 


y 510 ag dsr snap beans by 393 percent; cantaloups by 336 pent 
t, 


Source: P. 19, Investigation 332-39 Resolution, Ways and Means Committee, U.S. House of Representatives, 


July 1, 1960. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record table No. 6, found at page 29 
of the Quantity Indexes of U.S. Agricul- 
tural Exports and Imports, for January 


1960, together with additions which have 
been made therein in handwriting. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 6.— Agricultural imports: Quantity indexes of principal commodity groups, United States, by calendar years, 1944-61 


[Calendar years 1982-541001 


Supplementary ? 


Animal products 


Total! 


Sugar, 
Grains |Vegetable) molasses 
and and 


Hides Meats | Woolex-| and 0 allied 
Dairy and and cluding feeds gums : 
products] skins meat free in 
products bond 4 
86 19 1 204 Di W BB) OS Te) OP Lee eee 
79 24 |S) ARES 248 A Wa AK). |) Bi). CR eee 
94 48 tS eS 296 n e 
95 19 112 18 157 7 103 
102 46 141 52 153 21 107 
99 54 111 42 99 56 90 
106 93 166 67 152 62 117 
105 89 131 90 161 88 07 
106 109 106 92 140 119 117 
104 104 110 103 96 112 95 
90 87 84 106 64 69 88 
96 95 92 101 71 12 94 
99 96 100 92 61 54 85 
98 94 81 110 43 56 82 
101 107 91 180 45 47 70 
110 118 123 183 61 37 84 
103 116 93 154 47 31 60 
107 136 86 183 5 34 57 
1 Based on 251 classifications. Not calculated prior to 1947. 
imports consist of all imports similar to agricultural 4 1942-45 includes wool (ordinarily dutiable) imported free as an act of International 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 


the publication entitled “Foreign Agri- 
cultural Trade of the United States: 


this point in the Record table No, 7 in Statistical Report for Calendar Year 


courtesy. 
Prior to 1930 includes molasses; beginning in 1947 includes molasses and sirups, 


mar The table appears on pages 32 
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There being no objection, table No. 7 was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TABLE 7.—Imports (for consumption): Value of selected hier 55 and groups, averages 1935-39 to 1955-59 and annually 


[In thousands of dollars) 


Year ended Dee, 31 Year ended Dee, 31 
Ani and d 


f 


ee ee 


— 
— 


Hos 

88 88888 
REER 

ss 88888 
88888885 


— 1t 
E 
=o 
— 


8835 J 


S888 
88833888882 


gà 
88 


SSSR ABER 
S888 38828 
sexs Baggs 

RSSSANBRBSB 
888388838888 

SSS ESSEAER 


RBB 58 


88 


Supplementary Supplementary 
Year ended Dee. 31 


Year ended Dec. 31 
Grains | Feeds Nuts and] Sugar, 


Senh Laa] Ta 
p- and prep-| an repa- cane 
linters trations Sias fodders ! Patios 


Annual—Continued 
1952. 


13, 099 33, 337 62,107 | 165, 701 895 49, 249 416, 405 
17, 205 1953. 33, 218 70,712 | 169,285 „6598 233 425, 
45, 088 1954_ 25, 657 65, 249 90, 963 503 49, 149 410, 831 
62, 912 1955. 36, 855 63, 097 60, 717 20, 149 73, 132 415,090 
68,721 1956. 19, 563 67,436 | 80, 081 „067 60, 757 436, 717 
1957... 59, 064 69, 932 83, 937 22, 372 58, 439 459, 425 
39, 161 1958... 26,036 65, 575 65, 907 679 62, 200 520,029 
51,421 1959... 19, 839 77, 565 55, 669 21, 351 67, 391 496, 056 
45,721 a EE 23, 187 88, 031 54, 524 16, 195 69, 443 507, 221 
5 = 1961 preliminary- 31,064 87, 737 54, 430 905 61, 813 457, 502 


12, 389 40, 471 77, 139 30, 653 19, 645 51, 052 56, 181 95, 667 75, 437 55,304 | 1, 241, 652 
30. 640 40, 062 45, 493 41, 046 24, 600 38, 971 68, 642 92, 680 76, 092 56,965 | 1,245, 202 
23, 377 94, 524 82, 655 77, 072 52, 046 38,509 | 62, 281 79, 952 76,330 | 46,715 | 1,087, 091 
39, 288 79, 375 O73 76, 558 51, 678 39,446 | 54, 981 74, 887 78,636 | 43,042 | 1,069,073 
40, 087 55, 777 89, 513 89, 029 59, 257 40, 398 48, 460 81. 376 82, 503 61,914 | 1, 103, 867 
39, 964 48,162 | 96, 613 87,689 | 55,925 | 1, 198, 916 
23,385 | 130,280 85, 703 52, 666 43,934 | 53,440] 93,745 95,886 | 74,206 | 1,237, 589 
948. 41,504 | 150, 782 75, 397 60, 236 36, 692 70,843 | 100,944 | 100,432 71. 198 | 1,251,056 
1949 18,313 95, 178 70, 357 52, 439 41, 269 68, 096 93,017 | 103,284 80,049 | 1,274, 035 
1950... 19.257 | 105. 660 73, 424 46. 512 27,620 | 55,248 | 90, 216 101, 687 78,091 | 1,201, 776 

— 48, 650 81,506 | 52,894 

Complementary 
Year ended Dee. 31 
0 Rubber, 
Suk, raw] freein | Bananas cacao Coffee? | cru 
Average: 

3 102, 883 25,469 | 29,206} 31,935 | 139,726 33,625 | 83,108 55,494 | 178, 275 1. 375, 685 618, 821 
37, 374 22, 22, 289 35,003 | 221,741 26, O84 92, 940 67,225 | 167,311 1, 468, 878 1,498 
28, 150 56, 490 44,622 | 114,638 | 581,065 30, 675 77, 461 65,301 | 252,134 1, 485, 883 262, 061 
26,087 | 104,392 | 59,631 | 192,358 |1, 356,053 33,548 | 108,538 | 66,471 „833 1, 356, 800 442,372 
26,173 | 105,348 | 70, 217 160,273 1, 288, 000 32,444 | 113,517 68,016 | 144, 434 1, 439, 076 127 
24,575 | 101,798 | 69,788 | 134,705 1. 376, 29 349,422 
15,709 | 49,362] 49,586 | 152,359] 598,699 15,572 | 79,598 | 69,388 | 172,458 |1, 170, 687 247,771 
15, 406 93, 387 49,959 | 103,721 | 697,305 24,728 | 123,290 77,424 | 164,937 1. 097, 150 382, 566 
7, 272 863 52,682 | 124,485 | 793,438 27,227 | 111,950 78,639 | 143,188 1, 002. 626 321, 686 
20,565 | 145, 438 55,643 | 167,218 |1,091, 480 27,105 | 107,759 77,467 | 159,479 | 964,017 216, 553 

19, 485 54, 493 850 1, 358, 341 

1 Excludes barley, corn, oats, and wheat unfit for human consumption. 2 Beginning 1953, includes imports through the customs district of Puerto Rico. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 15 and 16 of the publication entitled There being no objection, table No. 2 
unanimous consent to have printed at Quantity Indexes of U.S. Agricultural was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
this point in the Recorp, table No. 2, Exports and Imports, Revised January as follows: 
with additions, which appears on pages 1960.” 


TABLE 2.—Agricultural exports: Quantity indexes of principal commodity groups, United States, by calendar years, 1924-61 
(Calendar years 1952-54= 100] 


Animal products 


Tobacco, Vegetable 
unmanu- Grains and | oils and oil Fruits and 
factured feeds see vegetables 


99 69 8 75 
90 51 9 69 
93 55 6 79 
98 70 10 91 
120 55 9 96 
116 51 7 104 
115 36 6 89 
107 32 5 102 
78 23 8 88 
86 11 6 78 
87 11 4 72 
80 7 2 89 
86 7 3 76 
89 19 4 T4 
103 56 4 107 
69 31 15 90 
46 20 10 47 
60 18 11 6 
54 12 11 51 
90 16 38 73 
63 17 37 86 
101 48 15 100 
73 17 117 

111 138 22 138 
118 26 106 

109 129 89 70 
105 86 77 M 
115 138 97 82 
87 127 71 99 
114 95 82 96 
99 78 147 105 
118 110 170 110 
112 160 215 140 
110 161 235 139 
106 158 217 135 
102 180 300 139 
109 210 340 143 
110 236 280 142 


1 Based on 261 classifications (commodity groups and total index include commodities shipped as food for relief or charity by individuals and private agencies starting 1949) 
Not calculated prior to 1947. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask sive, of the publication entitled “Foreign There being no objection, the table No. 
unanimous consent to have printed at Agricultural Trade of the United States, 4 was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
this point in the Recorp table No. 4, Statistical Report for Calendar Year ond, as follows: 
which appears on pages 15 to 18, inclu- 1961.” 


TABLE 4.— Domestic exports: Quantity of selected agricultural commodities and groups, averages 1935-39 to 1955-59 and annually 1947 
to 1961 


Evapora- Evapora-| Con- 
Cat ted milk, 1 dā Ded si oo Ch ted —.— 7 Nem fat prea 
„ 31 for Cheese |unsweet- ear ende C, T eese |unswee A r whole 
AE pge ened breeding ened sweet- milk 
ened 
2 „ 
nds pow pow pow pow pow 
725.971 6 79,640 | 203, 352 28,870 | 122, 543 59, 40 
429, 124 7 3,811 „095 29, 553 58, 728 42,319 
506, 771 1 5,912 | 133,245 17,979 98, 097 46,070 
143, 052 17 | 130,597 | 131,418 1,412 | 1235, 743 42, 421 
139, 950 25 148, 183 154, 800 8,012 | ! 487, 578 45, 891 
24 |! 176,320 | 170,101 39, 851 | 1622, 243 40, 
469, 945 37 |? 172,458 388 37, 1 655, 646 48, 225 
316, 520 24 |! 155,035 | ! 127, 480 34, 1650, 772 28, 691 
249, 19 | 114,545 | 182,981 38, 117 | ! 663, 371 25, 764 
150, 148 27 19,136 | 4 101, 526 41, 896 | ! 446,749 28, 072 
21 18,821 | 192, 1 730, 387 17, 464 
Butter, 
Year ended except | Beefand| Pork Variety | Poultry 
Dec, 31 3 eal meats ? meat meats * 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
pounds nds unds nds Annual--Continued | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds nds 
89, 003 775 190 = 822 P120, 986 1952.. $ 914 14, 734 96, 755 4,345 3 654 150, 728 
646, 997 6, 201 ay 1,091, 955 362 38, 730 79, 408 29,030 16, 689 189, 751 
187, 140 2, 599 11,910 625, 1 38, 894 33, 824 52, 893 45, 923 16, 687 178, 832 
73, 913 16, 810 13, 155, 505 1 126, 650 40, 664 66, 323 69, 536 27,978 228, 938 
69, 017 84, 103 58, 306 287, 1102, 762 89, 291 75, 571 99, 427 44, 541 330, 698 
16,078 88, 536 78, 000 91,179 41,824 326, 569 
59, 457 6, 227 16, 260 6, 23, 616 24, 72 54, 248 69, 417 51, 418 219, 742 
28. 640 1, 687 7,199 173, 519 21,427 27, 358 70, 944 90,956 | 125, 768 332, 541 
59, 649 2. 908 8, 689 A 1, 534 29, 391 69,365 | 118,196 | 176, 545 412, 816 
58, 258 1,831 10, 178 111, 120 738 29, 906 68,320 | 123, 248, 049 483, 854 
82, 250 2,923 16, > 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1962 


es and groups, averages 1935-39 to 1955-69 and annually 1947 


to 1961—Continued 


gricultural commodit 


TABLE 4.—Domestic exports: Quantity of selected a 


35988388888 
Ziana 


8888888885 
qe 


8288888823 
83288888888 


canned 


El 7 3 ko — 
‘| gs a 9 55 


sE 88883888885 8882288285 
agl hers 7 
E S888 8888858 88888888285 

28888882882 A SASNENAS 


SSBS SES E 8888888388 

94 1 5 E 425 94 2888828588283 
8888888888 S888 885 

Fy s 28 8 i 8 2882232535 


; z i | 
GI 
: i | Hamni 
85 85 E 
38283 28888 2825 28883 38888 
N PEEN 112 | ETE 88828 


T 


ses 3235822 88838 


Ret Sas aiis 


28885 888 A8 
8188820 adage 


= aad 


Fruits, fresh 


taza 2282 


88888 
8835 288 


SS 


22 


5 
= 


22 


Bag 4 85 1124228 22385 
28422222 2255 ER: 
E dd dese — 5 82335 


TORT ——— 


Year ended Dec, 31 | the shell} and 
Year ended Dee, 31 
Year ended Dec. 31 


l 


Feed 


grains 


P _ 8883228528 
822 22 
ww 
sÉ ETE RESES 
85 $3 g 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Oilcake 
and 


Barley, 
Year ended Dec. 31 | grain 


88883885 
8882 82 


36, 026 


meal 
1 
2 


gas 1 
235 888888888 
8848 

F . 
88 S888 888828 
6 ohh or 

F 888 
= S8 gs 


8588888325 


BA eee 
8 


Flaxseed 


Soybeans 
1,000 bushels 
23, 

4l, 

67, 

69, 


1088. EE — 


Year ended Dec, 31 
Annual—Continued 


d| Tobacco, 

unmanu- 

factured 
420, 796 


TEE 
f ag 85 
ô 

a 8888 88885 
ee i segia 


tonsee 
oil 
1,000 pounds) 1,000 1 1,000 pounds 
20, 391 
35, 539 


Flaxseed 
1,000 bushels 
, 14 

961 

3,772 

299 

16 

650 

107 

557 

737 


8858 28825 
dsg dogas 


1,000 bushels 
en 22. 


Year ended Dec. 31 | Soybeans 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 4.— Domestic exports: Quantity of selected e eee ng groups, averages 1935-39 to 1955-59 and annually 1947 
— Continu 


Potatoes, 3 Vegetables, 
white canned 


Pota Toma Vegetab 
white” nea en 


a 
z 


„ 
pow pounds te poun 
62, 460 349, 906 67, 511 108, 120 
52, 454 298, 965 61, 931 119, 420 
121, 298 336, 281 78, 885 129, 404 
60, 750 394, 256 97, 544 162,714 
91, 084 337, 010 132, 583 208, 190 
83, 196 300, 112 95, 153 239, 076 
158, 027 272, 482 119, 121 189, 263 
193, 963 295, 883 755 172, 183 
207, 261 338, 094 181, 787 
177, 009 235, 947 97,519 146, 675 
1 Includes “food ex for relief or charity.” § 3-year average; not or vie classified prior to 1987. 
2 Included in —— —— other meats, h, frozen, etc., 1952 through 1957. Not separately classified prior to 1941. 
3 Excludes casings and meat extracts. $ 4-year average. 
Prior to 1957 8955 500 pounds; running bales 1957 to date. Includes cowpeas and chickpeas. 


$ Excludes foreign wheat milled in bond for export. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor the table en- 
titled “Classification of expenditures by 
functions as reflected in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1963, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture,” which appears on page 905 


US. 


of the hearings of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations on the agricultural appro- 
priations bill for 1963. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Classification of expenditures by functions as reflected in the budget for the fiscal year 1963 
{In millions] 


International affairs and 
for peace (Public Law 480, title II) 
Agriculture and agricultural resources 
Farm income stabilization and . or- peace: 
Price 8 supply, and purchase programs: 


Food for peace Public Law 480, titles I and IV) 
Internati: a heat Agreement 
‘Transfer of bartered commodities to sup 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities. 
— reserve 


Subtotal 
Financing 8 electrification and rural 8 
Present programs 
Pro; Teeislation. ca 
Financing farm ownership and 
Conservation of agricultural lan 


and water resources: 


Soil Conservation Service (including watershed protection and Great 


Plains program) 


Forest Service: 
Pa 
Ot! 


finance: Economic and financial assistance: Food 


Farmers Home Administration. 


9 conservation program, CCC loans for ACP, and emer- 
ency conservation measures 
Remarc and other agricultural services 


Estimated, | Estimated, 
1962 1963 


883 2 88888882 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the pur- 


port of the tables I have placed in the 
Recorp is this: We have a certain volume 
of exports, many of which go to Europe. 
My amendment directs that those ex- 
ports, using 1957 as the base year, be 
continued or expanded; that that be one 
of the goals; in fact, a direction that in 
any case we are to maintain those ex- 
ports. 

The second part of my amendment di- 
rects that our negotiators carry out a 


policy which would limit our agricul- 
tural imports to not to exceed the 1957 
levels. The tables I have submitted pro- 
vide the figures for that purpose. 

My reason for the amendment is that 
I believe Congress should declare the 
policy that we do not want to negotiate 
away the export trade which we have at 
present, and also that in connection with 
the program on which we are spending 
billions of dollars to maintain our agri- 
cultural economy each year we should 


not increase our imports. This is not an 
unreasonable contention. We say to our 
own farmers, “You may not increase 
your production.” In fact, they are 
asked to reduce their production, and 
they are faced with the threat of man- 
datory controls. Certainly now is no 
time to increase agricultural imports. 

I am aware that it will be argued that 
this proposal would take the matter out 
of the hands of the negotiators. My 
contention is that if someone believes in 
this reasonable and very modest pro- 
tection for agriculture, the program 
could be administered without difficulty 
if the amendment were adopted. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
amendment which the able Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] has offered would 
provide legislative direction to our ne- 
gotiators to hold or expand the market 
which we presently have on agricultural 
commodities. This market has been sub- 
stantially the same since 1957. I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska for offering the amendment. 

There is a recogni need for such 
an amendment, since it is fairly obvious 
that certain European countries may in- 
sist upon a preference for the agricul- 
tural products of former colonies with 
which they are still closely alined. 

I believe we owe it to the beleaguered 
farmers of our country to take every 
possible step to prevent any further in- 
juries to them. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska for offering the 
amendment, and am glad to lend it my 
wholehearted support. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, having 
read the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska, I must say that 
I am thoroughly in accord with the pur- 
poses which the Senator has in mind. 
He wants to maintain or expand the 
volume of U.S. agricultural commodities 
and processed commodity exports, to de- 
crease the restrictions on the export of 
such commodities, and to limit the im- 
portation into the United States of com- 


1962 


petitive agricultural commodities and 
processed commodity imports. 

I wondered why he selected the year 
1957 as his guideline. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is that a question? 

Mr. KERR. No; that is a statement. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall be happy to tell 
the Senator why. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator had 15 min- 
utes in which to tell us something, but 
he did not tell us anything. 

Mr. CURTIS. I had no hope of tell- 
ing the Senator from Oklahoma any- 


thing. 

Mr. KERR. That was a well-founded 
hope. 

I used to hear it said: “Beware of 
Greeks bearing gifts.” I am not inti- 
mating that my great friend from Ne- 
braska is other than perfectly sincere 
in his desire to be generous and appro- 
priate in connection with his amend- 
ment. But I wonder what the relation- 
ship between 1957 and 1962 is. 

The purpose of the bill is to expand 
exports, not only of agricultural com- 
modities, but of all commodities. The 
purpose of the bill is to expand trade 
and commerce in American products and 
American commodities throughout the 
world, 

So one may wonder why the Senator 
from Nebraska did not select the year 
1961 or 1962. The fact is that 1957 was 
the year of the Suez crisis. Naturally, 
that brought about a situation in which 
there was a limitation of imports into 
this country and an expansion of ex- 
ports. 

Also, 1957 was the year of the great 
drought in Europe, and that resulted in 
a tremendous increase in the demand for 
American wheat. I think the record 
will show that in 1957 the exports of 
wheat probably exceeded what they will 
be in 1962. 

Naturally one who was most dedicated 
to the defeat or weakening of the bill, 
would not only seek to insert within it a 
guideline on the basis of normal growth 
and expansion, or on the basis of achiev- 
ing objectives in the orderly process of 
expansion of trade and commerce; but 
he would fix as a minimum of what 
could be exported what was exported in 
1957, the year of the Suez tragedy and 
of the great drought in Europe and of 
the great expansion of our exports of 
agricultural commodities, and limit im- 
ports to the amounts which came into 
our country in 1957. 

Mr. President, I have no fault to find 
with anyone who seeks to expand Ameri- 
can trade and commerce. That is the 
purpose of the proposed legislation— 
namely, to arm the President of the 
United States with every appropriate 
weapon and every appropriate facility 
and means of expanding our trade and 
commerce. 

Would not it be a mockery if in pass- 
ing proposed legislation to do that, we 
innocently slipped into the bill a little 
amendment which, instead of helping 
the President, would cripple him; in- 
stead of arming him, would disarm him; 
instead of letting him go forward on 
the basis of orderly expansion of our 
trade and commerce in relation to our 
production and the production of the 
rest of the world, would set up an arti- 
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ficial guideline—which would be the re- 
sult of using the very exceptional year 
1957. 

Mr. President, I urge that the amend- 
ment be rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the year 
1957 was selected for this amendment 
because it is a good representative year 
from the standpoint of agricultural ex- 
ports and imports. 

In general our agricultural exports 
since 1957 have remained constant. 

Our livestock and meat imports have 
unreasonably increased since 1957 and 
should be cut back to that year. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
under my control. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time under 
my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpicx in the chair). All remaining 
time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment lettered “P” of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Hotianp], and the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENcLE] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Indiana would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. MURPHY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 


.[Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the 


Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Texas would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Bor- 
tum], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hrusxal], the Senators from New 
York (Mr. Javits and Mr. Keatine], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. MurPHY] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
is necessarily absent, attending the Re- 
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publican State convention as required 
by Texas law. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Botrum] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrusxal is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Murpuy] is paired with 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Alaska 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon {Mrs. NEUBERGER]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 63, as follows: 


No. 265 Leg.] 
YEAS—20 

Aiken Curtis Prouty 
Allott Dirksen Scott 

Fong Thurmond 
Bennett Goldwater Wiley 

Jordan, Idaho Williams, Del. 
Butler Lausche Young, N. Dak. 
Cotton Mundt 

NAYS—63 
Anderson Hickey Morse 
Bartlett Hill 
Bible Humphrey Muskie 
Boggs Jackson Pastore 
Burdick Johnston Pearson 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Kefauver Proxmire 
Car! err Randolph 
Carroll Kuchel Ro} 
Case Long, Mo. Russell 
Chureh Long, Hawali Saltonstall 
Cooper Long, La. Smathers 
Dodd Magnuson th, Mass. 
Douglas Mansfield Smith, Maine 
Ellender McCarthy Sparkman 
Ervin McClellan Stennis 
Gore cGee n 
Hart McNamara Talmadge 
Hartke Metcalf Williams, N.J 
Hayden Miller Yarborough 
Hickenlooper Monroney Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bottum gle Keating 
Cannon Fulbright Morton 
Capehart Gruening Murphy 
Chavez Holland Neuberger 
Clark Hruska Tower 
Eastland Javits 
So Mr. Curtis’ amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], who 
is in charge of the bill, some questions 
in connection with the pending bill, in 
order to make certain the legislative his- 
tory of the pending measure. 

I refer to section 221(c) of the bill. It 
is my understanding that the Tariff Com- 
mission, in preparing its advice to the 
President under the provisions of this 
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section, would not be precluded from 
considering the probable domestic eco- 
nomic effect of modifications of duties 
or other import restrictions on manufac- 
tured articles, the development, manu- 
facture, or sale of which is carried out 
by a foreign organization that receives 
direct, substantial, governmental finan- 
cial assistance. I appreciate, of course, 
that the Tariff Commission would be re- 
quired to do so only if information con- 
cerning such financial assistance were 
made readily available. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In answer to 
the Senator from Washington, his under- 
standing is correct. I might add that, 
in my opinion, the Tariff Commission 
would consider information regarding 
the effect of such substantial subsidies 
not only to privately owned foreign or- 
ganizations but also to those that have 
been nationalized. 

Mr. JACKSON. I believe the Senator 
will agree that such barriers to trade ex- 
pansion, and thus to a more economic 
allocation of resources in the free world, 
as direct governmental subsidies to the 
manufacture of articles for export should 
be one of the factors considered by the 
‘Tariff Commission in their deliberations 
on the import restrictions on such 
articles. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I believe the 
Senator is absolutely correct. It seems 
to me that would be one of the important 
factors to be considered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Am I to under- 
stand from the colloquy that the fact 
that a foreign nation subsidizes a com- 
modity should be considered by the 
Tariff Commission? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Tariff Commis- 
sion should consider a substantial sub- 
sidy or a nationalized industry that 
would be bringing goods directly into the 
United States. We want to make certain 
that that factor is taken into considera- 
tion in the pending bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think that is 
very important. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified at 9-17-62—Q. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 14, to strike out lines 4 through 
9, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

(c) The President shall reserve from ne- 
gotiations under this title for the reduction 
of any duty or other import restriction or the 
elimination of any duty, any article proc- 
essed in substantial part from a raw or 
processed agricultural product or products 
or mineral or minerals (including non- 
metallic minerals) if the United States price 
for such agricultural product or products or 
mineral or minerals (including nonmetallic 
minerals) is 10 per centum or more higher 
than the world market price of such agri- 
cultural or mineral product or products un- 
less the Tariff Commission shall determine 
a lower rate of duty for such product to 
which the duty may be reduced without 
causing or threatening serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products.” 

(d) In addition to the articles described 
by subsections (a), (b), and (c), the Presi- 
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dent shall also so reserve any other article 
which he determines to be appropriate, tak- 
ing into consideration the advice of the 
Tariff Commission under section 221(b), any 
advice furnished to him under section 222, 
and the summary furnished to him under 
section 223. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is not 
my intention to use all of my time. I 
think I can complete my statement in 
about 5 minutes. I shall not ask for a 
yea and nay vote. I would appreciate 
the attention of the Senate. Many Sen- 
ators are interested in this proposal. I 
shall do my best to briefly explain it. 

Many manufacturing industries have 
a difficult import competition problem 
because U.S. policy has been to provide 
greater protection on raw materials and 
semiprocessed materials than is provided 
on products manufactured from these 
raw materials or partially processed 
products. My analysis indicates that 
this occurs primarily in the case of man- 
ufactured products produced from agri- 
cultural commodities, minerals, and 
nonmetallic minerals. In many cases 
the U.S. price, because of our own gov- 
ernmental action, is much higher on 
these basic materials than is the com- 
petitive world price for which the same 
raw or semiprocessed products may be 
purchased by foreign competitors who 
then manufacture them into finished 
products which are shipped to the United 
States. 

Here are some examples: Practically 
all items used in confectionery manufac- 
ture have much higher prices in the 
United States than are the foreign prices 
for which foreign confectionery manu- 
facturers may purchase the same agri- 
cultural commodities and then ship the 
confectionery to the United States to 
create unfair competition for domestic 
candy manufacturers. 

When American candy manufacturers 
produce their product, they pay a much 
higher price for sugar than the world 
price. They buy their milk and butter, 
and sometimes nuts, at supported prices. 
Their foreign competitors pay much less 
for the ingredients for the same product 
that they send into this country. 

There are import quotas on lead and 
zinc when imported both in ore or slab 
form, but we do not have quotas on the 
manufactured products. The quotas on 
the base metal make the U.S. price 
higher than the world price, yet 
foreign manufacturers may buy the 
metal at a much lower world market 
price and ship the manufactured prod- 
ucts to the United States to create 
unfair competition. Earlier this year the 
President increased the import duty on 


glass. The import duty on mirrors was 


not correspondingly increased. As a re- 
sult, it is possible to buy imported mir- 
rors for little more than the domestic 
industry pays for glass. 

Now, what would this amendment do? 
It would not prohibit reduction of the 
import duty on products manufactured 
in substantial part from materials of 
which the U.S. price is 10 per- 
cent or more higher than the world 
market price. It merely would provide 
a safeguard that, if any such duty is to 
be reduced, before doing so the Tariff 
Commission should determine that such 
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reduction would not cause serious in- 
jury to the competitive domestic 
industry. 

Certainly, if because of our own gov- 
ernmental action the U.S. price for many 
agricultural and mineral raw and semi- 
processed materials is appreciably high- 
er than the world market price, we 
should not wish to penalize our own 
manufacturers in favor of their foreign 
competitors. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There are sub- 
stantial candy manufacturers in Mas- 
sachusetts. Massachusetts has one of 
the biggest candy industries. As I un- 
derstand the Senator’s amendment, if 
sugar, butter, or other things which go 
into the making of candy—aad partic- 
ularly candy sold in great volume and 
cheaply—should have prices 10 percent 
higher for the raw products in the 
United States than the prices abroad, 
when imports come to the United States 
in great numbers, the Tariff Commission 
would make certain findings. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. Before such a 
tariff could be lowered the Tariff Com- 
mission would have to make a finding 
that it would not do serious injury to 
domestic industry. Candy is only one 
example. 

We support the prices of dairy prod- 
ucts, The price of sugar in the United 
States is much above the price foreign 
candy manufacturers pay for their 
sugar, yet it is one of the best bargains 
the housewife has in the marketplace. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. What the Senator said 
seo would apply to chocolate, would it 
no 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that is correct. 
It would not prohibit the imports. It 
would not impose any quotas or other 
restrictions. It would not prevent a re- 
duction in duty. It would merely pro- 
vide, in connection with the agricultural 
and mineral products, that before the 
duty could be reduced on the manufac- 
tured article the Tariff Commission 
would have to find that serious injury 
would not be done to our domestic in- 
dustry. 

Earlier in the debate I pointed out 
that the tariff on candy in the Common 
Market countries is 30 percent. The 
tariff on European candy coming to the 
United States is 14 percent. 

I believe this is a reasonable request. 
I believe it would in no sense hamper 
the program. I urge the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Those of us who 
heard the testimony in respect to the 
candy industry realize that there is a 
very difficult problem in trying to com- 
pete, in view of the products brought 
into this country and the competition 
of products with respect to which we 
support higher prices. I think the Sen- 
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ator has made a very good case for his 
amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, again I say that I make 
no apology for believing in protecting 
the American industry. I do not think 
that is inconsistent with the spirit of 
reciprocal trade. I believe we should 
trade in those things which will be mu- 
tually advantageous to the trading part- 
ners. I think we should respect foreign 
countries in all reasonable attempts to 
do justice to their people, and they 
should do the same for us. 

It happens that in the capital city of 
Lincoln, Nebr., there are more people 
engaged in the manufacture of candy 
than are engaged in any other manufac- 
turing enterprise. 

Candy, however, is only one example. 
I cited the case of mirrors, and related 
the fact that the price fixed on glass 
makes it possible for importers to send 
mirrors into this country at a cost little 
more than our own manufacturers must 
pay for the glass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the 
amendment should be rejected. Agri- 
cultural products are protected not only 
under the bill, but also under section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
by a system of price supports which 
maintains a much higher price in the 
domestic market than the world price. 
Certainly no member of the committee 
would do anything to imperil American 
agriculture. Every worthy amendment 
which was offered for the further pro- 
tection of American agriculture was 
adopted. Those amendments are in the 
bill as basic law protection. 

The pending amendment should be 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time, and I 
ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. A division has been requested. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr, BUSH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments designated “9-—17—62— 
K” and ask that they be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 21, 
line 15, it is proposed to strike out “agri- 
cultural”. 
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On page 21, lines 18 and 19, strike out 
“agricultural”. 

On page 22, line 18, strike out “may” 
and insert in lieu thereof “shall”. 

On page 22, strike out lines 19 through 
21. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall not 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote on this 
amendment; I know from previous expe- 
rience today the result I may expect. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, can 
the Senator from Connecticut give us 
some indication of how long he intends 
to speak on the amendments? 

Mr. BUSH. I will be finished in a 
reasonable time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, it has be- 
come common knowledge that dis- 
criminations and nontariff restrictions 
against U.S. exports are widely practiced 
by foreign countries which are benefi- 
ciaries of our trade agreement conces- 
sions. The printed hearings report of 
the Ways and Means Committee con- 
tains a tabulation and listing of such 
restrictions imposed by Common Market 
countries. It was prepared by the 
executive department, and fills 117 pages 
of the hearings report. An additional 
66 pages of the hearings report is de- 
voted to a country-by-country descrip- 
tion of discriminations and restrictions 
against U.S. exports. 

The executive department does not 
appear to be as concerned about nulli- 
fication of our trade concessions and dis- 
criminations against our exports as is 
the Congress. The administration bill, 
H.R. 9900, contained no provisions de- 
signed to arm the President against such 
practices. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee adopted an amendment, section 
252 of the bill, which is intended to en- 
able the President to act in two ways in 
such a situation: First, he is directed 
not to grant new concessions to an of- 
fending country; and, second, he is di- 
rected to withdraw past concessions from 
such countries. 

The Finance Committee was properly 
dubious about the effectiveness of the 
House amendment, section 252. The use 
of the term “unjustifiable” in the sev- 
eral places made the provision so purely 
discretionary that there could be no as- 
surance of executive action to correct 
the problems the State Department has 
tolerated for so long a time. 

The Finance Committee amendments 
to section 252 are definitely an improve- 
ment. The word “unjustifiable” was de- 
leted in two places; the word “unlimited” 
was struck from the reference to 
variable import fees; and two new sub- 
sections which were added give the Presi- 
dent power to act against discrimina- 
tions and restrictions which burden our 
commerce. Unfortunately, however, 
these new subsections are themselves too 
narrowly drawn. Paragraph 3 of sub- 
section (a) of section 252 gives the 
President the power to impose any duties 
or restrictions he deems necessary to 
provide access for our agricultural prod- 
ucts to other countries on an equitable 
basis. This is a good approach. The 
concept of access on an equitable basis 
is the spirit of what I attempted, along 
with other Senators, by means of amend- 
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ments which we offered to the bill when 
it was pending in committee. But the 
restriction of this provision to agricul- 
tural products is not justified. Our ob- 
jective should be to provide equitable 
participation in foreign markets for our 
export products of every nature—not 
simply agricultural products. The 
amendment which I have called up would 
simply strike the word “agricultural” 
from this provision, and thus would 
broaden it to cover all our exports. 

The second new subsection adopted by 
the committee to section 252 is also salu- 
tary, Mr. President. I compliment the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovce1as] for 
sponsoring the new subsection (c) to 
section 252 adopted by the committee. 
It particularly appears to combine the 
essence of what other Senators and I 
offered for the committee’s considera- 
tion in our amendments 11(a) and (c), 
submitted on August 2. This committee 
amendment authorizes, but does not re- 
quire, the President to suspend past con- 
cessions, and to refrain from granting 
new concessions to countries whose im- 
port restrictions burden our commerce. 
The provision is worded so that the fail- 
ure of another country to extend the 
benefit of its concessions on a most- 
favored-nation basis to Japan and other 
low-wage countries would permit the 
President to act against that country, 
since its failure would force Japan's ex- 
ports unnaturally into the United States. 
This is the essence of Bush amendment 
11(c¢). 

The Douglas amendment is so quali- 
fied, however, that it makes the remedy 
rest purely in the President’s discretion. 
Our entire trade agreements history 
suggests that discretionary remedies will 
seldom, if ever, be invoked by the State 
Department against other countries. 
The amendment I have called up would, 
therefore, strike out the few words which 
make the provision discretionary, in or- 
der to convey the spirit of congressional 
attitudes that we must begin rooting out 
these oppressive discriminations system- 
atically if we are ever to open up Euro- 
pean markets for products of Asia. 

Two benefits will flow if the pending 
amendment is adopted. Japan, India, 
and other Asiatic countries will be af- 
forded expanding markets in Europe. 
Unreasonable pressure from the products 
of Asiatic countries will be lifted from 
the United States market, as Europe be- 
gins to absorb her fair share of such ar- 
ticles. 

Mr. President, I urge adoption of this 
amendment as a perfecting amendment 
to the committee amendments. To- 
gether they will serve to insure that our 
exports are, in fact, given access to Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic markets on terms as 
fair and liberal as those we ourselves 
provide for the products of those areas 
of the world. They will assist in our 
long-held objective of opening up all of 
the markets of the free world for the 
products of Japan, India, and other 
countries of Asia. 

Mr. President, one purpose of the 
amendment is to make the most-favored- 
nation policy, which we have had for 
many years as a part of our general for- 
eign economic policy and trade agree- 
ments policy, apply to other entities 
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with which we enter into trade agree- 
ments. For example, if we enter into a 
trade agreement under this bill with the 
Common Market nations, whatever con- 
cessions are made by us to the Common 
Market nations would also be made 
available, under our most-favored-na- 
tion policy, to another country—for ex- 
ample, Japan—and to all other countries 
with whom we have trade relations. The 
amendment provides that the Common 
Market countries must also extend to 
Japan and to the Latin American coun- 
tries the same most-favored-nation 
treatment that we extend. In other 
words, the purpose of the amendment is 
to get away from the unilateral most- 
favored-nation policy, and to make it a 
bilateral or multilateral affair, so that 
when we make an agreement which car- 
ries the most-favored-nation policy on 
our part, it will require that the other 
party to the agreement—for example, 
the Common Market group of nations— 
extend the same concessions to other 
countries. 

Mr. President, I compliment the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Illinois 
IMr. Doucras] on the amendment which 
he submitted in the committee, and 
which was included in the bill. I simply 
say the amendment does not go far 
enough. His amendment gives the Pres- 
ident permission to do these things. But 
my amendment states that the President 
shall do these things in making trade 
agreements. 

Mr. President, this concludes my re- 
marks on the amendment; and I ask for 
a vote on it, unless some other Senator 
wishes to speak on it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut (putting the question). 

The noes appear to have it; and the 
noes have it, and the amendment is 
rejected. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

If there is no further amendment, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 11970) 
to promote the general welfare—— 

Mr, SMATHERS. Mr, President, I 
think the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Magnuson] has an amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment which is being pre- 
pared by the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], who was here a minute ago. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois will be stated. 
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The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, in line 
23, after the words “before July 1,” it is 
proposed to strike out “1967” and insert 
“1965.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment I offer is probably the 
simplest, shortest amendment which will 
be offered to this bill. The amendment 
would have been offered by the very dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. It proposes only to make this 
@ 3-year program, instead of a 5-year 
program. 

Mr. President, George Bernard Shaw 
once observed that there is only one uni- 
versal passion, and that is fear. He 
wrote an interesting monograph on that 
subject, to show that from babyhood 
until the day when the human being 
looks into the Great Beyond, he is con- 
stantly beset with fear. 

There has been a constant shadow of 
fear over this bill, both in committee and 
out. There has been the fear on the 
part of the proponents that if the meas- 
ure fails, some severe consequence may 
happen to the American economy. 

There is the converse fear—on the 
other hand—on the part of the oppo- 
nents of this proposal that if it comes 
into being, it will have a very deteri- 
orating effect upon the American 
economy. Both of them cannot be 
right, Mr. President. In consider- 
ing whether the bill is going to be good 
or bad for our country, we simply have 
to conclude that all of the argument has 
been highly speculative. 

If the opponents of the bill are cor- 
rect, Mr. President, then of course the 
heavy hand of foreign competition can 
lay itself upon the American economy 
and can cause untold damage. But who 
am I to say that that will happen? 

On the other hand, if there do come 
into being all the benefits that have been 
prophesied by the proponents of this 
measure, they should have no concern 
about having it extended after a limited 
period. 

Mr. President, if a 5-year program 
is begun, it will be difficult indeed to be 
able at any time during the 5-year 
period to open up the act for purposes of 
amendment, if the opponents of the 
measure are correct. On the other hand, 
if the proponents are correct, they will 
never have any real difficulty in getting 
it extended. That was the history of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, and that would be 
the history of this proposal. 

I suggest, therefore, instead of making 
this a 5-year program, that it be made 
a 3-year program, and that each side 
meet the other halfway. 

I would shudder, indeed, if the pro- 
ponents were wrong, or if the opponents 
were right, for the very simple reason 
that there could be damage. There is 
fear of damage, and that fear has beset 
the committee from the moment it 
started hearings upon the present bill. 

So I suggest to Senators that 3 years 
would be long enough. 

I voted on the original Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act in the House of 
Representatives in 1934. It provided for 
a 3-year period, and no more. It has 
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been extended from time to time since 
1934. There were occasions when it was 
extended for 3 years. There were other 
occasions when it was extended for 2 
years. When a case was made, no diffi- 
culty whatsoever was encountered in 
securing an extension. But I rather 
shudder at the thought that some of our 
industries, and particularly smaller in- 
dustries, might be harmed or damaged in 
any way by the provisions of the bill. 

Is there a Member of the U.S. Senate 
who can tonight prophesy and predict 
with any degree of accuracy what the 
ultimate impact of this measure will be? 
I do not know. Nobody knows. I have 
examined a ton of literature on this sub- 
ject, and never have I seen so much 
literature on any proposal as has found 
its way to the offices of Members of this 
body. In all of it I detect a constant 
apprehensive fear that something may 
happen which will not be good for in- 
dustry. Then, the question is, How shall 
it be modified? 

It is never easy to modify a bill, be- 
cause the burden of proof in every case 
is upon the individual who introduces 
the proposal to change the law. To ob- 
tain a hearing is not easy. To obtain 
committee consideration is not easy. To 
obtain the approval of both branches of 
Congress is not easy. 

I would far rather have an automatic 
cutoff date after 3 years of experience, 
in order to determine whether or not 
the law should be modified. 

That is the amendment, in all its 
simplicity. It requires no more con- 
sideration or argument on my part. So 
I submit it. I had intended to offer it in 
the first instance. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia intended to do so, 
but he was slightly indisposed. He had 
a very bad headache, and he asked me 
specifically if I would present the amend- 
ment in his name. I am honored to do 
so. Irest the case. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have sat here 
most of the day listening to debate on 
what is supposed to be a trade bill, and 
I have heard many trades made, but I 
have not heard much discussion about 
foreign trade, or the Common Market, or 
the many good purposes that the Presi- 
dent originally suggested this bill has. 

So far, we have not discussed foreign 
trade and its effect upon the United 
States. In fact, I have heard more good 
arguments presented this afternoon for 
protection than I have heard for free 
trade. 

I happen to be a person who believes 
in freer trade. I think the very fact 
that free trade has helped to create the 
great economic system we have as ap- 
plied to our country should be able to 
be applied to the whole world, but I have 
sat here tonight and heard arguments 
for protection for lumber, protection for 
this, that, and the other product. It 
seems to me that what we are talking 
about here tonight is a sort of “ - 
mick” proposal from the President that 
we do not know much about. 

If the President were willing to state 
clearly what he proposes by this meas- 
ure, we might be able to vote for it. 
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I would like to be able to vote for the 
bill. As I say, I believe in freer trade. 
But I do not think we are talking about 
freer trade. I have a strong suspicion 
that many industries have been promised 
certain concessions if they go along 
with this measure. 

I see in this measure—and I speak as 
freely and frankly as I can—a new pat- 
tern for labor to work for Government 
intervention in wages, hours, profits, and 
prices. I see no argument, nor have I 
heard any convincing argument, that the 
pending bill would create more trade for 
the United States, a better balance of 
payments condition, or better working 
conditions for the American working 
man. 

In my opinion, we have not faced cer- 
tain fundamental facts. The Congress 
can pass any kind of trade legislation 
it cares to enact, but we are not going 
to be able to compete with the European 
and Japanese markets as long as we 
have restrictive tax legislation upon our 
books, as long as the American economy 
is saddled with nearly $100 billion worth 
of obsolete machinery that new capital 
will not replace, because new capital 
does not have confidence in this admin- 
istration’s attitude toward the free en- 
terprise system, and—I am sorry to say 
this—does not seem to have confidence 
in the Congress’ attitude toward the free 
enterprise system. 

I think before we can be associated 
with the markets of Europe, we are going 
to have to—and I am in full accord with 
this—put our own fiscal house in order. 
I have yet to hear a spokesman for the 
administration say we are going to bal- 
ance our budget some time. Spokesmen 
for foreign markets will tell us they want 
no part of us until we exhibit some fiscal 
responsibility. I have not heard any- 
thing from the administration—unless 
one wants to mention a piddling billion- 
and-a-half-dollar provision for invest- 
ment credit—to the effect that we are 
going to increase capital investment. 

During the past quarter, capital in- 
vestment in this country was the same 
as it was in 1957. This is a disturbing 
note. Congress can pass all the trade 
bills it wishes, it can talk about the Com- 
mon Market and our association with 
it, but it is not going to affect the econ- 
omy of this country one iota unless we 
put our own fiscal house in order, which 
includes tax collection, particularly in 
the field of depreciation, in order to en- 
courage manufacturers and investors to 
buy new equipment, build new factories, 
and create new jobs. 

The proposal started out as a very 
noble idea—namely, that we should co- 
operate with the Common Market. I be- 
lieve, frankly, that if we had our fiscal 
house in order, we could effectively 
associate with the Common Market in 
producing 83 percent of the world’s 
goods, and in that way, in my opinion, 
create the greatest weapon that has ever 
been created against communism. 

We in Congress are successfully negat- 
ing free institutions by going along with 
deficit spending, and, instead of encour- 
aging investment, discouraging invest- 
ment. 

So what I long ago hoped would be a 
bill I could vote for because I believe— 
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and probably more wholeheartedly than 
most Members of this body—in freer 
trade, I shall have to vote against to- 
night. The bill would place restrictions 
against American business that would, 
in 1 year after its passage, cause Sena- 
tors who voted for its passage to be sorry 
they did, because they will learn that it 
will not create a growing tendency in 
the American economy. They will be 
sorry they voted for this measure tonight 
as a trade bill, because it is not a trade 
bill as far as foreign markets are con- 
cerned, but a trade bill as far as internal 
groups who would oppose the President’s 
wish are concerned. 

I hoped I could vote for the bill. I 
shall be forced to vote against it. I 
think it is like a $3 bill—it is a phony. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
only one thing to offer. I propose to 
vote for the bill. I certainly am not go- 
ing to hamstring the administration 
when it so constantly and fervently be- 
lieves that this is the way to get America 
moving again. As a citizen of this com- 
mon country I want to do what I can in 
that direction, because it is in the in- 
terest of our national welfare. 

I think I could vote tonight for the bill 
with a lighter heart and an easier con- 
science if it provided for a 3-year 
program instead of a 5-year program, be- 
cause then the possibilities for modifica- 
tion would not be so remote in the fu- 
ture, but could be undertaken before 
heavy damage might be inflicted upon 
our economy. 

At that point, Mr. President, I rest the 
case. The amendment is very simple. 
Instead of providing that the program go 
to 1967, we would make the cutoff date 
1965. 

Let us see what eventuates. Let us 
appraise it and assess it as best we can. 
If the program merits extension, that 
will be an easy thing to do. If, on the 
other hand, events and circumstances 
and competition from abroad dictate 
that it ought to be modified, the oppor- 
tunity to do so will automatically be 
furnished. 

I submit the amendment in the hope 
that it will commend itself to the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the distinguished minority leader 
be amenable to a 5-minute limitation on 
this amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have finished. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that in 5 minutes 
the vote be taken on the pending amend- 
ment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
by the Senator from Montana? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have listened, as I always do, with a great 
deal of interest to what the distinguished 
minority leader had to say. 

He has mentioned the word “proph- 
ecy.” No one can foretell, in this day 
and age in which we live, what the future 
holds for us. 

He has mentioned the word “fear,” as 
being applicable to both the proponents 
and the opponents of this measure. 

I prefer to use the word “courage,” be- 
cause in this day and age I think we 
must take chances. 
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I prefer to use the word “hope.” We 
must look forward with some degree of 
confidence, and we must place some de- 
gree of confidence in the President of the 
United States. 

The minority leader will recall that 
the last time the Reciprocal Trade Act 
was extended President Eisenhower 
asked for a 5-year extension. I believe 
on that occasion the minority leader and 
I both voted for the proposed 5-year ex- 
tension, although the Congress in its wis- 
dom voted to reduce the term from 5 
years to 4. 

I have as much confidence in the pres- 
ent President of the United States as I 
had in Mr. Eisenhower at the time he 
was President, when the Reciprocal 
Trade Act was extended for 3 years on 
the last previous occasion. 

If we vote for a 3-year extension, we 
will lose the first year, anyway, because 
it will be necessary to accommodate our- 
selves to the new setup. More than that, 
we would have to speed up the process of 
accommodating the Common Market. 

With the 5-year period we could be- 
come used to the idea, could lay the 
groundwork during the first year and 
then, over the following 4 years, do the 
work gradually in a manner which I 
think would be best for the welfare of 
American economy, our industries, and 
our workers. 

Mr. President, I yield the remainder 
of the time to the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr]. z 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the op- 
ponents of the bill spent most of the day 
trying to cut off its various limbs— 
fingers, toes, and arms. They failed to 
do so. Now they seek to cut its throat, 
by limiting it to 3 years. 

If Senators will examine the bill, they 
will find that there are more provisions 
in it for negotiation than in any bill pre- 
viously passed by the Congress. There 
are pages setting forth requirements con- 
cerning negotiations, advice from de- 
partments, and public hearings. It 
could not take less than a year to place 
the administration in a posture of be- 
ginning the negotiations. i 

We do not know when the Common 
Market identity will be known, when the 
various members joining the Common 
Market will be identified and made a 
part of it. 

If Senators do not trust the adminis- 
tration, they should not pass the bill. 
The Senate is considering a bill to give 
to the administration authority to cut 
the remaining tariffs by 50 percent. 
Would Senators not rather provide for 
5 years to do this, if the Executive is to 
use the authority? Would Senators not 
prefer to have that done in 5 years, in- 
stead of 3 or 2? 

It will require a year for the admin- 
istration to begin negotiating, and a year 
to complete the negotiations, following 
which they could implement them with- 
in a 3-year period under the 5-year pro- 
gram. Instead of having a longer period 
of time and more years in which to per- 
mit the new rates to phase in, would 
Senators wish to require that it be done 
in 1 year, or 2? 

If Senators have no confidence in the 
President or the administration they 
should not pass any bill. If they do, they 
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should pass a bill to put the President in 
the best position to achieve the greatest 
results over the period of time best cal- 
culated to enable the American economy 
to adjust itself to its posture of greater 
strength and preparation for the greater 
advance that will come in the new era 
of the European Economic Community, 
the Common Market, on the one hand 
and our own great industrial workshop 
on the other. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I will yield in a moment. 

The Senator from Montana indicated 
that the last time the act was extended 
President Eisenhower requested it be ex- 
tended for 5 years. He got 4 years. 

Certainly, in view of the fact that 
there will be at least a year of prepara- 
tion before negotiations can get under- 
way under this measure, actually we 
would be giving the present administra- 
tion no greater amount of time in which 
to implement the program than was giv- 
en to the previous President in the exten- 
sion of the Trade Act which has just 
expired. 

I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. All time has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be 1 additional minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in my 
judgment this involves no lack of con- 
fidence in the President. What is in- 
volved in a very fractious world, full of 
fever and friction, is the mutability of 
events and the change of circumstances 
which might take place over a 5-year 
period and which could put our country 
in a position of disadvantage, of which 
the Congress would have to take note. 

I would feel happier if the measure 
were for 3 years instead of 5 years. 
Then we could take account of changes. 
If a change in the law were required, if 
there were restrictions or modifications 
required, it could be done before the 
damage was too heavy or got out of 
hand. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. All time has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHA- 
vez], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are 
absent on official business, 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] is neces- 
sarily absent. 
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On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Mexico would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Texas would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. BOTTUM]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Alaska would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from South Dakota would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Oregon would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Georgia would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] is paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
MURPHY]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Missouri would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Bor- 
tum], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. HrusKxal, the Senators from New 
York [Mr. Javits and Mr. KEATING], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Murry] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
is necessarily absent attending the Re- 
publican State convention as required by 
Texas law. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Botrum] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. MURPHY] is paired with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
ton]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Missouri would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 56, as follows: 
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YEAS—28 
Allott Bush Cooper 
Beall Butler Cotton 
Bennett Byrd, Va. Curtis 
Boggs Carlson Dirksen 
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Fong Mundt Thurmond 
Goldwater Pearson Wiley 
Hickenlooper Prouty Williams, Del. 
Jordan, Idaho Robertson Young, N. Dak. 
MoClellan Saltonstall 
Miller Talmadge 
NAYS—56 
Aiken Hayden Metcalf 
Anderson Hickey Monroney 
Bartlett Hill Morse 
Bible Holland Moss 
Burdick Humphrey Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Pastore 
Carroll Johnston Pell 
Case Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Church Kefauver Randolph 
Clark Kerr Scott 
Dodd Kuchel Smathers 
Douglas Long, Mo. Smith, Mass. 
Eastland Long, Hawaii Smith, Maine 
Ellender Long, La. Sparkman 
Engle Magnuson Stennis 
Ervin Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Gore McCarthy Yarborough 
Hart McGee Young, Ohio 
Hartke McNamara 
NOT VOTING—16 
Bottum Hruska Neuberger 
Cannon Javits Russell 
Capehart Keating Symington 
Chavez Lausche Tower 
Fulbright Morton 
Gruening Murphy 
So Mr. DIRKSEN’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to query the distinguished 
majority leader as to whether it is his 
intention to complete action on the bill 
tonight. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate willing, it would be our intention 
to try to complete consideration of the 
bill tonight, or at least to reach the third 
reading. Speaking personally, I should 
like not only to get to the third read- 
ing, but also to reach a vote on the bill. 
Inasmuch as we have been here this 
long, we should finish it if we can do so. 

Then, as I discussed the subject with 
the minority leader, the Senate would 
meet at 12 o’clock tomorrow in order to 
give committees an opportunity to meet 
tomorrow morning while the Senate 
would not be in session. Those meetings 
would include the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services, meeting jointly, and the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, in which the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] is very much in- 
terested, as well as other committees. 

That is something neither the Senator 
from Illinois nor the Senator from Mon- 
tana can decide. It is our hope that we 
may reach the third reading tonight. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wonder whether the 
distinguished majority leader would 
query the Senate for a moment to ascer- 
tain how many other amendments are 
likely to be offered and how much time 
the authors of the amendments would 
like to take. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have the floor. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator may 
have the floor, but the Senator from 
Illinois was seeking recognition, and as a 
matter of courtesy, he should have been 
recognized. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I make that state- 
ment merely to answer the Senator from 
Illinois as to how much time I intend 
to take. For myself, I would not take 
more than 10 minutes, and probably less. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I shall 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote on my 
amendment, but I will discuss it for only 
2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr, SCOTT. I shall need only 5 min- 
utes on my amendment. I shall ask for 
a division, instead of a yea-and-nay vote 
on my amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
make a unanimous-consent request. I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
allowed 20 minutes on each amendment, 
10 minutes to a side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
I have no objection to the request on the 
amendments that will be offered, if it is 
confined to the amendments that have 
been mentioned. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iknow of only four 
amendments. 

Mr, KERR. I have one substantive 
amendment to offer, and two technical 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let us apply it to 
these four amendments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Twenty minutes 
on each amendment, with 10 minutes 
allowed to each side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I should like to clarify the 
situation with reference to Members of 
the Senate—and I am one of them—who 
will want to speak, not on any particular 
amendment, but on the general subject 
matter before the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
how long he intends to speak? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
West Virginia and any other Senator 
will be accommodated after a third read- 
ing, if it can be reached tonight. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course. I mere- 
ly wished to clarify the situation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Reserving the right 
to object, does the unanimous-consent 
request contemplate votes on all amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On the four 
amendments that have been mentioned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Those votes would be 
taken tonight? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. There would 
be a time limitation of 20 minutes on 
each amendment. I am sure that some 
of the amendments will be considered 
fully in less than 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What is the inten- 
tion of the majority leader with refer- 
ence to final passage? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to 
reach the third reading and, if possible, 
final passage, tonight. However, I will 
he happy if we can have the third read- 
ing tonight, 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, why does 
not the Senator announce that the bill 
will not reach final passage tonight? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will get to it 
if we can get to it at a reasonable hour. 
I would be happy to get to a third read- 
ing, and have the final vote tomorrow, 
even though some Senators may be dis- 
commoded as a result. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
further reserving the right to object, 
there will be a number of speeches on the 
bill. If they are made tonight, the Sen- 
ate will be in session quite late. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Most of those 
speeches will come after third reading. 
I hope the Senate will indulge us to the 
point of being able to go to at least the 
third reading tonight, but not beyond. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Not beyond? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, we 
could not hear very well what the Sena- 
tor was saying. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will try at 
least to reach a third reading, but not 
beyond. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the distin- 
guished majority leader agree that there 
will not be a vote on final passage to- 
night? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The agreement 
he suggests is 20 minutes to a side. That 
would mean that the Senate would be in 
session beyond 1 o’clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Of course all that 
time will not be used. I said we would 
go to third reading only, not beyond. 

Mr, GOLDWATER. And final pas- 
sage would come tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
12 O'CLOCK NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I wonder if the ma- 
jority leader would like now to present 
an order for the convening of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Since the bill is 
going to a third reading tonight, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tonight, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
with respect to the adjournment? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 11970) to promote 
the general welfare, foreign policy, and 
security of the United States through 
international trade agreements and 
through adjustment assistance to do- 
mestic industry, agriculture, and labor, 
and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the unani- 
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mous-consent request with respect to the 
limitation of time on amendments? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In section 
257, page 32, after line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing new subsection (i): 

(i) The Tariff Act of 1930 is amended by 
adding the following new section— 

“SEC. —. CONSERVATION OF FISHERY RE- 

SOURCES. 

“Upon the convocation of a conference on 
the use or conservation of international fish- 
ery resources, the President shall, by all 
appropriate means at his disposal, seek to 
persuade countries whose domestic fishing 
practices or policies affect such resources, to 
engage in negotiations in good faith relating 
to the use or conservation of such resources. 
If, after such efforts by the President and 
by other countries which have agreed to 
engage in such negotiations, any other coun- 
try whose conservation practices or policies 
affect the interests of the United States and 
such other countries has, in the judgment 
of the President, failed or refused to engage 
in such negotiations in good faith, the Presi- 
dent may, if he is satisfied that such action 
is likely to be effective in inducing such 
country to engage in such negotiations in 
good faith, increase the rate of duty on any 
fish in any form imported from such country 
into the United States, for such time as he 
deems necessary, to a rate not more than 
50 2 centum above the rate existing on July 
1, 1934.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
have offered this amendment on behalf 
of the Senators from Washington [Mr. 
MaGNuson and Mr. Jackson], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SmatuHers], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SmırH]. It will not be necessary, I hope, 
for me to detain the Senate long with 
respect to this amendment. I offered 
an amendment on the same subject 
earlier today and spoke concerning it at 
some length, but then withdrew it. 

The present amendment proposes to 
achieve the same result sought by the 
earlier amendment, but with different 
language and with a different approach. 
In essence, its intention is to give the 
United States some power and authority 
in the conservation of fish in the high 
seas fisheries. The United States has 
the best conservation practices in the 
world, and we hope that other nations 
will build up to the standard we have 
set. 

If the destruction of a species of fish 
being taken under terms of a convention 
to which the United States is a party, is 
threatened by the fishing practices of 
other nations which are not mindful of 
the needs of conservation, the President 
by this amendment would have power to 
act. We who sponsor this amendment 
do not contemplate that it will be used 
as an economic club to be used without 
restraint. We only want the high seas 
fisheries to be protected, so there will be 
fish for future generations. 

It is my understanding that in the 
form in which it is now presented, the 
amendment probably is acceptable to the 
leadership. I hope that is the case. 
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Speaking personally, if the amendment 
should be agreed to, it would be all the 
easier for me to vote for the passage of 
the bill. I trust the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MusKIe in the chair). Is all time yielded 
back? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senators from New 
York IMr. Javits and Mr. KEATING] I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment not be read but that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 12, line 8, after “article” insert 
“included in a list submitted to the Tariff 
Commission under section 221 (a) “. 

On page 14, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

„(e) (i) Subject to paragraph (3) of this 
subsection, the President shall reserve from 
negotiations under this title for the reduc- 
tion of any duty or other import restriction 
or the elimination of any duty— 

(A) any article referred to in Agricultural 
Handbook No. 143, United States Department 
of Agriculture, as issued in September 1959, 
if (i) not more than 5 percent of the average 
annual domestic production of such article, 
in the most recent 5-year period, has been 
exported from the United States, and (ii) 
United States production and sales of such 
article have not been a substantial factor in 
determining the world market price over any 
3 years of the most recent 5-year period, as 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
and 

“(B) any article the major part of the cost 
of production of which is attributable di- 
rectly to the cost of processing such article 
from an article or articles referred to in such 
Handbook No. 143, if (i) there is in effect 
with respect to such article or articles so 
referred to any action taken under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, section 32, Public Law 
320, Seventy-fourth Congress, or the Sugar 
Act of 1948, and (ii) the world market price 
of such article or articles so referred to has 
been at least 10 percent below the domestic 
market price over any 3 years of the most re- 
cent 5-year period, as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; 
unless there is in effect with respect to such 
article a multilateral agreement, negotiated 
by the President under section 204 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956, with countries ac- 
counting for a significant part of world trade 
in such article. 

“(2) If any interested party shall, at the 
hearings provided for under section 223, pro- 
pose that any duty or other import restric- 
tion on any article reserved from negoti- 
ations under paragraph (1) be reduced or 
eliminated pursuant to negotiations under 
this title, the agency or interagency com- 
mittee holding such hearings shall promptly 
submit a summary of the testimony received 
from such person to the Tariff Commission. 
The Tariff Commission shall, as soon as 
practicable after the receipt of such sum- 
mary, advise the President with respect to 
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such article of its Judgment as to the prob- 
able economic effect of such reduction or 
elimination on industries producing like 
or directly competitive articles so as to assist 
the President in making an informed judg- 
ment as to the impact that might be caused 
by such reduction or elimination on United 
States industry, agriculture, and labor. In 
preparing its advice, the Tariff Commission 
Shall, after reasonable notice, hold public 
hearings. 

“(3) If the Tariff Commission shall advise 
the President that a reduction of any duty 
or other import restriction, or the elimina- 
tion of any duty, on any article referred to 
in paragraph (2) would not cause, or 
threaten to cause, serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive articles, the President may, to 
the extent that he determines such action 
to be in furtherance of the purposes of sec- 
tion 102, and notwithstanding the provisions 
of paragraph (1), make an offer for such re- 
duction or elimination in negotiations un- 
der this title.” 

On page 14, line 4, strike out “(c)” and 
insert “(d)”. 

On page 14, line 5, strike out “(a) and 
(b)“ and insert (a), (b), and (c)(1)”. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Congress 
has a duty to state clearly that domes- 
tic industries which are disadvantaged 
in international competition by govern- 
mental policies which directly raise their 
costs of production deserve the maxi- 
mum safeguards compatible with the 
broad purposes of trade expansion, Fur- 
thermore, there are certain industries— 
especially in the agricultural field— 
which are not susceptible to real imme- 
diate help from a program of adjust- 
ment assistance. 

In order to meet these special prob- 
lems in the broadest and most flexible 
way, and without seriously diminishing 
the President’s trade negotiation author- 
ity, I have offered, together with the 
Senators from New York [Mr. JAVITS 
and Mr. KEATING], an amendment in- 
tended to reserve from trade negotiations 
such items as are produced by indus- 
tries which meet the conditions stated 
above. Also, a review procedure by the 
Tariff Commission would be provided 
for; and the President would have the 
additional choice of entering into inter- 
national commodity agreements on these 
items. 

In effect, any domestically produced 
item, for which the chief cost of process- 
ing derives from an agricultural product 
which is under a domestic price support 
program which causes the domestic price 
of the agricultural product to be at least 
10 percent higher than the world mar- 
ket price, would be reserved from nego- 
tiations. This reservation, of course, 
would be subject to review by the Tariff 
Commission and would cease to be in ef- 
fect once an international commodity 
agreement is entered into. 

Further, an article referred to in Ag- 
ricultural Handbook No. 143, of which 
the United States exports 5 percent or 
less of annual production, and the U.S. 
production and sales of which are not 
a substantial factor in determining the 
world market price, would also be re- 
served from negotiations. Again this 
reservation would be subject to review 
by the Tariff Commission and would 
cease to be in effect once an interna- 
tional commodity agreement was entered 
into. 
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Mr. President, while the amendment 
is broader in its effect than my illustra- 
tion, it is intended to cover, among other 
items, problems facing the candy indus- 
try in this country through the im- 
portation of such items as sugar, choco- 
late, nuts, and the like. 

At this point I am delighted to yield 
to my senior colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to my colleague for yielding. 
As he well knows, the candy industry in 
Pennsylvania is most important. Un- 
fortunately, Pennsylvania is affected by 
chronic and persistent unemployment. 
Does the Senator not agree with me 
that one of the difficulties which con- 
fronts Pennsylvania’s very substantial 
candy industry is that it must buy sugar 
in a protected market and sell candy 
in a free market? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is entirely true. In 
the course of competition, it must meet 
increasingly heavy competition from 
such countries as the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Great Britain, and many 
other Western European countries, as 
well as some Asian countries, For exam- 
ple, in Western Europe the prices of such 
items as almonds, chocolate, and sugar 
are substantially lower; and, of course, 
wage levels are lower, too. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does it not seem unfair 
to the Senator, as it does to me, that our 
domestic industry is confronted with the 
problem of having its raw materials far 
more expensive than the raw materials 
of its competitors because of the policies 
of the U.S. Government? 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator is entirely 
correct. It seems to me to be unfair. 
Not only are candy producers numerous, 
but some of them are among the best 
known in the United States. One en- 
tire community in Pennsylvania, the 
community of Hershey, is built almost 
solely around the production of that par- 
ticular brand of chocolate candy, on 
which the employment of that entire 
area depends. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true that the 
Senator and I are most anxious never to 
yield to a conflict-of-interest situation, 
but that every Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate has, during the last 2 or 3 years, as 
a result of the efforts of the Senator and 
myself, received from the Hershey Choc- 
olate Co. a package glorifying the candy 
industry of Pennsylvania? I am sure the 
Senator would agree with me that that 
would not affect the votes of any Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am sure it would not; 
but I think the argument is sweet, has 
the succulence of persuasiveness, and is 
supplemented by the illustrative manner 
in which the producers have demon- 
strated and distributed their products. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. What does the Senator 
have to say about mushrooms? 

Mr. SCOTT. I feel much the same 
way about them, though perhaps not in 
so saccharin a sense. I have much the 
same concern about mushrooms, and 
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hope that they also might be included 
among the agricultural products in- 
volved. The mushroom industry is a 
very important one, particularly in the 
southeastern part of Pennsylvania, al- 
though there is a substantial mushroom 
industry in other areas of the State. 
The mushroom industry has the same 
problem with respect to price competi- 
tion. 

Mr. CLARK. Without being facetious 
any longer, does the Senator not agree 
with me that the mushroom industry, 
particularly in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, is a source of substantial employ- 
ment of the working people of our State, 
and that it would be a real tragedy if 
a result of the trade bill should be to 
impinge in any way on the ability of 
the mushroom producers of Penn- 
sylvania to continue the fairly profit- 
able industry in which they are now 
engaged? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. Those people do 
not have and never have had the kind of 
benefit which applies to the more 
glamorous products and products which 
are raised in far greater quantities in 
the United States. It is a small, highly 
specialized industry. It is limited in 
area. It requires specialized conditions 
for growth. It would unquestionably be 
very seriously injured. I think that for 
the first time in the history of the in- 
dustry competition is now being felt, 

Mr. CLARK. Would two of the prin- 
cipal purposes of the Senator’s amend- 
ment be to protect the candy and the 
mushroom industries in our home State? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; that is the purpose 
we have in mind. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to support 
the amendment of my junior colleague. 
Mr. SCOTT. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. CASE. I do not wish to take as 
much time as the Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania have taken on the amendment and 
in assuring their constituents of their 
ardor in supporting it. But I join in 
supporting the amendment, I think it 
is important to the candy industry of 


the country. 
I thank the Senator 


Mr. SCOTT. 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I join 
the Senator from Pennsylvania in sup- 
porting the amendment. I joined in 
supporting it in the committee, and I 
support it on the floor. I hope it will 
be adopted. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is very heartening, 
and I thank the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. President, in view of the support 
of the amendment, unless there is a de- 
mand for further time for debate, I shall 
be glad to yield back the remainder of 
the time under my control; and instead 
of requesting that the yeas and nays be 
ordered on the question of agreeing to 
the amendment, I request a division. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, if I can 
understand any part of the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, it is 
the last Curtis amendment on stilts and 
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clothed in muslin. It covers two pages. 
In my judgment, it would be derogatory 
to and contradictory of much that is in 
the bill; and, in my opinion, the amend- 
ment should not be adopted. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oklahoma will yield, let 
me say that I regret very much that he 
is of that opinion, because in the ab- 
sence of the amendment, I fear that the 
bill would seriously damage a most im- 
portant industry in our Commonwealth. 
Although I intend to support the trade 
bill, and am eager to do so, I would not 
like to see the amendment rejected. For 
the reasons which both Senators from 
Pennsylvania have stated, I hope the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, when I 
first came to the Senate, I studied un- 
der a great mentor, Senator O’Mahoney, 
of Wyoming. One day I went to him 
and said to him that I had a very good 
bill, and wanted it passed. He read it 
for about 15 minutes, and then said, 
“Senator, if you will let me insert cer- 
tain amendments, I will support your 
bill.” 

Mr. President, I do not know of any 
Senator who would not support this bill 
if we permitted him to write into it his 
amendments. 

I deeply regret that I believe the 
amendment would do damage to the 
bill; and I must oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has been 
yielded back. 

On the question of agreeing to this 
amendment, a division has been re- 
quested. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], let me state that 
I contemplated offering an amendment 
to section 202 of the bill, on page 3. 
During the colloquy on the Bush amend- 
ment, which would have deleted this sec- 
tion, the Senator from Nebraska pre- 
sented some rather impressive figures in 
regard to agricultural imports under 
duties of less than 5 percent ad valorem. 

My amendment would have inserted 
on page 3, in line 18, following the word 
“article,” the phrase “other than agri- 
cultural commodities and produce deter- 
mined to be in surplus by the Secretary 
of Agriculture.” 

The objective of my amendment was 
to try to make sure that the policy of 
Congress, as being implemented by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to cut down on 
our surpluses would not be frustrated by 
section 202 of the bill. 
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I shall appreciate it if the Senator from 
Oklahoma will comment on the amend- 
ment to which I have referred. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I think 
everything the Senator from Iowa seeks 
is taken care of under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. If the 
Senator from Iowa will turn to page 32 
of the bill, in line 11, he will find this 
language in paragraph (h): 

(h) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to affect in any way the pro- 
visions of section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, or to apply to any import re- 
striction heretofore or hereafter imposed 
under such section. 


Not only does section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act amply meet, in 
my opinion, the objective of the Senator 
from Iowa, but the bill protects section 
22 insofar as any import restrictions 
which heretofore have been made or any 
under it which hereafter may be made 
are concerned. 

In view of that fact, I hope the Sena- 
tor from Iowa will not press for the 
adoption of his amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in view 
of the assurance and the explanation 
by the Senator from Oklahoma, I shall 
not offer my amendment. But I think 
it well to have the Senator’s statement 
appear in the Recorp, because I believe 
that the tie-in between section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and this 
section of the bill was not brought out 
in previous colloquy. I believe that the 
Senator’s explanation satisfies me; and 
I thank him. 

2 Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
owa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment., 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 14, in line 
13, after the word “with”, it is proposed 
to strike out all the remainder of that 
line and all of lines 14, 15, and 16, and 
to insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“details of the advice provided by the 
Tariff Commission under section 221(b) 
and a statement of his reasons for en- 
tering into said agreement.” 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, we have 
had a rather difficult period in discussing 
the proposed legislation; and it seems to 
me that this is a good time to offer what 
I regard as a nor.controversial amend- 
ment, so the debate may be ended in a 
spirit of harmony and good will. 

Under the provisions of the pending 
bill, Congress will give the President un- 
precedented power and authority with 
respect to tariff negotiations. It appears 
to me that inasmuch as the levying of 
tariffs is the direct responsibility of Con- 
gress, it should be completely informed 
with respect to all aspects of the tariff 
negotiations. 

The amendment I am offering requires 
that after the negotiations have been 
completed and the trade agreements 
have been entered into, the President in 
his report to Congress shall be required 
to give Congress a synopsis of the recom- 
mendations made to him by the Tariff 
Commission. 
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I can well understand the necessity to 
keep secret and privileged, pending nego- 
tiations, such advice by the Tariff Com- 
mission to the President. However, once 
the negotiations have been completed, I 
think it would be in keeping with con- 
gressional responsibility to have Con- 
gress given the benefit of the thinking 
of the Tariff Commission and the rea- 
sons for its recommendation to the 
President. Such a report, being made 
after the fact, would not act as a deter- 
rent on the President or on the nego- 
tiating team. However, it would provide 
Congress—for purposes of future legisla- 
tion—with information which Congress 
could not possibly acquire in any other 
fashion. 

I have discussed the amendment with 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], and I discussed it par- 
ticularly with a member of his staff. 
They seem to think the amendment is 
controversial. But I think we have a 
government of checks and ba'’ances—al- 
though perhaps too many checks and no 
balances. I hope the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma will find it 
possible to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. KERR. I cannot do so. 

I ask each Senator to turn to page 14 
of the bill, section 226. They will find 
there language drafted by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, by the 
House itself, and by the Senate Finance 
Committee, which meets every objec- 
tive that could possibly be attained by 
the amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. Senators will find that the lan- 
guage of the bill, on line 11, page 14, 
states: 

The President shall transmit promptly to 
each House of Congress a copy of each trade 
agreement entered into under this title, to- 
gether with a statement, in the light of the 
advice of the Tariff Commission under sec- 
tion 221(b) and of other relevant considera- 
tions, of his reasons for entering into the 
agreement. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I still 
believe I have the floor, but I am very 
happy to yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. KERR. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. I thought he had yielded the floor. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. I thought I had the floor 
in my own right. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. I would like to have 
him continue, if he will. 

Mr. KERR. If Senators will look at 
the amendment by the Senator from 
Vermont, they will find that he has 
changed the word “the” agreement to 
the word said“ agreement; that he has 
changed the language by striking out 
“a statement, in the light of the advice 
of the Tariff Commission under section 
221(b) and of other relevant considera- 
tions,” which under the language of the 
bill, the President is directed to give to 
the Congress, and substituting the words, 
“details of the advice provided by the 
Tariff Commission under section 221(b) 
2 a statement of his reasons,” and so 
forth. 
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Aside from that, the only differ- 
ence in the language is that it changes 
the word “the” to “said.” 

Mr. PROUTY. I have the floor, if the 
Senator will permit me to proceed. 

Mr. KERR. I cannot do otherwise. 

Mr. PROUTY. The amendment 
would merely require the President, after 
the fact of completing a trade agree- 
ment, to submit to the Congress, to- 
gether with a copy of the agreement, a 
summary of the recommendation made 
to him by the Tariff Commission, as re- 
quired under section 221(b). This 
amendment does not interfere with the 
President’s prerogatives in negotiating 
treaties. It asks, after the fact, Has the 
President followed the recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission? If he has 
not, the Congress should be notified as 
to why he has not. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. I thought the 
amendment was completely noncontro- 
versial. Apparently it is not. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
read the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont. I believe the difficulty is 
brought about by the wording of the bill 
which reads in the light of the advice of 
the Tariff Commission.” It seems to me 
what the Senator from Vermont has 
tried to do is make this language mean- 
ingful. What does “in the light of the 
advice of the Tariff Commission” mean, 
unless it means detailing the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission? I 
believe this perhaps is—and it certainly 
should be—the intention of the drafters 
of the bill. I think that what the Sena- 
tor from Vermont is trying to do is merely 
reword the language so that the inten- 
tion behind it will actually be achieved. 

I ask the Senator from Vermont if 
that is not what he is trying to do. 

Mr. PROUTY. Absolutely. That is 
the only purpose I have in mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield the 
floor? 

Mr. PROUTY. No, I do not yield the 
floor. I am willing to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. When the Senator yields 
the floor, I shall be glad to take the 
floor. 

Mr. PROUTY. I had intended to ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. I am perfectly willing to have it 
go over until tomorrow, if it meets with 
the approval of the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; it does not. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the Prouty amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I will use 
2 minutes and then yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. The language of 
the bill provides a very adequate pre- 
cautionary requirement that 

The President shall transmit promptly to 
each House of Congress a copy of each trade 
agreement entered into under this title, 
together with a statement, in the light of 
the advice of the Tariff Commission under 
section 221(b) and of other relevant con- 
siderations, of his reasons for entering into 
the agreement. 
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Why the Senator from Vermont should 
want to change the provision and make 
other requirements and different re- 
quirements is beyond the comprehension 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

It was a matter fully considered by 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, by 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
and by the House itself. 

I hope the amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma what is meant by the 
phrase “in the light of the advice of the 
Tariff Commission’? I do not know 
what it means. I have asked a member 
of the staff. He told me he did not know 
what it meant. 

Mr. KERR. To whom did the Sena- 
tor address the question? 

Mr. PROUTY. A member of the Sen- 
ator’s staff. 

Mr. KERR. I do not know where the 
Senator makes his inquiries. I gave him 
@ response. 

Mr. PROUTY. I had discussed the 
question with a member of the Senator’s 
staff. He listened to it. His staff mem- 
ber said, “This is no good, because the 
President will have to tell what the rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission 
were.” 

Mr. KERR. I refer Senators to the 
language of the bill 

Mr. PROUTY. I do not know what 
the language means. That is what Iam 
trying to find out. 

Mr. KERR. I cannot help the Senator 
if he does not understand it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the bill 
has been amended several times. It will 
have to go to conference. I think the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont is a good one. I can understand 
why the Senator from Oklahoma does 
not want to put himself in the position 
of accepting amendments, because, as he 
said a few moments ago, if he starts it, 
he does not know where he will end. 
But I submit that the amendment the 
Senator from Vermont has offered is a 
very good one. I do not believe anyone 
could find anywhere in the statute books 
an interpretation of the language “in 
the light of the advice of the Tariff Com- 
mission.” 

The pending Prouty amendment would 
require that the reasons the Tariff Com- 
mission assigned to the President be 
made known to Congress. The language 
of the bill is vague. For that reason, we 
ought to tighten it so that Congress will 
know what it is getting. 

Mr. PROUTY. May I add that this 
would be after the fact, after the treaty 
was negotiated, not before. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I think 
I have the floor, but I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Tennessee 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the provision in the bill is not am- 
biguous. It is a clear requirement that 
the President supply to the Congress the 
fullest possible information upon the ne- 
gotiations and his reasons for entering 
into a trade agreement. If I did not 
think the bill required that of the Presi- 
dent, I would favor such an amendment; 
but I believe and I suggest to the Senator 
from Vermont that the provision in the 
bill is sufficient. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHavez], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Easttanp], the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Symincton], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez) is paired with the 
Senator from Texas IMr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Borrum]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. MUR- 
PHY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr, SMATHERS] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KEATING]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
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Florida would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from New York would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] is paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hruska]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Missouri would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Nebraska would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Bor- 
tum], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], the Senators from New 
York [Mr. Javits and Mr. KEATING], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Murpuy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
is necessarily absent, attending the Re- 
publican State Convention as required by 
Texas law. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] are also necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxa] is paired with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
TON]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Missouri would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Borrum] is paired with 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
ING]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Alaska 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. MvurPHY] is paired 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keatrinc] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Florida would vote “nay”. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 54, as follows: 
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YEAS—21 
Aiken Cotton Miller 
Allott Curtis Mundt 
Bennett Dirksen Pearson 
Boggs Dodd Prouty 
Bush Fong Scott 
Butler Hickenlooper Thurmond 
Carison Jordan,Idaho Williams, Del 

NAYS—54 
Bartlett Burdick Carroll 
Beall Byrd, Va. 
Bible Byrd, W. Va. Church 


Kefauver 


Douglas err Pastore 
Ellender Kuchel Pell 
Engle Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Ervin Long, Hawaii Randolph 
Gore Long, La. Saltonstall 
Hart Magnuson Smith, Mass. 
Hartke Mansfield Smith, Maine 
Hickey McCarthy Sparkman 
Hill McGee Stennis 
Holland McNamara Talmadge 
Humphrey Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Jackson Monroney Yarborough 
Johnston Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Jordan, N.C Moss Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—25 

Anderson Gruening Neuberger 
Bottum Hayden Robertson 
Cannon Hruska Russell 
Capehart Javits Smathers 
Chavez Keating Symington 
Coo) Lausche Tower 
Eastland McClellan Wiley 
Fulbright Morton 
Goldwater Murphy 

So Mr. Proury’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, with 
great reluctance, and yet with great 
honor, I move to lay on the table the 
motion of the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to motion of the 
Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk, 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 81, line 
14, it is proposed to strike out the word 
“profit” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “level of reasonable profit.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the 
amendment is what I would call a con- 
forming amendment, to conform to the 
committee amendment which appears on 
page 35, line 2, of the bill. The bill 
provides that when the Tariff Commis- 
sion is engaged in a finding of serious 
injury, it shall take into account all eco- 
nomic factors which the Commission 
considers relevant “including idling of 
productive facilities, inability to operate 
at a level of reasonable profit.” 

On page 35 the committee amendment 
speaks of a “level of reasonable profit” 
rather than merely at a “profit.” 

On page 81 similar language appears 
in connection with the Tariff Commis- 
sion advice as to whether a remedy for 
serious injury shall remain in effect. My 
amendment would merely provide that 
on page 81, line 14, the language “level 
of reasonable profit” be inserted so as to 
make the language on page 81 conform 
with the committee amendment lan- 
guage on page 35. That is the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment is clearly within the spirit and 
meaning of the bill, and I urge its adop- 
tion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the able Senator 
from Oklahoma for his courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, if there 
are no further amendments to be offered, 
I call up my amendment No. 2, which I 
believe is purely technical. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 33, line 21, 
after the figure “351” and before the 
word “may” it is proposed to insert “or 
for the negotiation of an agreement un- 
der section 352.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I do not believe I have any 
objection to the amendment, but what is 
its purpose? 

Mr. KERR. On page 33, in line 21, 
after the figure “351” and before the 
word “may,” it is proposed to insert “or 
for the negotiation of an agreement un- 
der section 352.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 1 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 21, line 10, 
beginning after “(3)”, it is proposed to 
strike out the language down to and in- 
cluding the comma on line 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendment may be subject to 
a limitation of time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Oklahoma may commit 
himself to whatever time he wishes. 
Then I shall take whatever time I think 
is necessary. 

Mr. KERR. Would 10 minutes on a 
side be agreeable? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It may 
not take that much time. I merely want 
to be sure I have enough time to pro- 
tect the committee’s amendment. 

Mr. KERR. What amount of time 
does the Senator desire? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
not heard the Senator from Oklahoma 
make his speech as yet. 

Mr. KERR. If Senators will turn to 
page 21 of the bill, beginning at line 10, 
they will see that there is inserted a 
new paragraph setting forth what the 
President shall do in certain eventuali- 
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ties. The language begins at the bot- 
tom of page 20, line 24: 

(a) Whenever foreign import restrictions 
impair the value of tariff commitments 
made to the United States, unjustifiably op- 
press the commerce of the United States, or 
prevent the expansion of trade on a mutually 
advantageous basis, the President shall— 

(1) take all appropriate and feasible steps 
within his power to eliminate such restric- 
tions, and 

(2) refrain from negotiating the reduction 
or elimination of any United States import 
restriction under section 201(a) in order 
to obtain the reduction or elimination of 
any such restriction, and— 


Then the next paragraph sets forth 
what the President shall further do— 

(3) notwithstanding any other provision 
of law or any provision of any trade agree- 
ment— 


Which is purely an introductory 
phrase since the language following it 
sets forth what the President shall do— 
he shall impose duties or other import re- 
strictions on the products of any foreign 
country or instrumentality establishing or 
maintaining such foreign import restrictions 
against United States agricultural products, 
to the extent he deems such duties and other 
important restrictions necessary to prevent 
the establishment or obtain the removal of 
such foreign import restrictions and to pro- 
vide access for United States agricultural 
products to the markets of such country or 
instrumentality on an equitable basis. 


The Senator from Oklahoma finds no 
fault whatever with the language which 
provides what the President shall do. 
But the Senator from Oklahoma calls the 
attention of Senators to the first phrase 
in the paragraph: “notwithstanding any 
other provision of law or any provision 
of any trade agreement.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma does not 
think that the mandate in that para- 
graph is of such dignity as to place it in 
the posture of being the most important, 
and the paragraph of highest priority 
of any in the bill. 

It would be of a higher priority than 
any of the treaties in which our Govern- 
ment has entered. It would be of higher 
priority than any law that has been 
passed in connection with the reciprocal 
trade agreements since their commence- 
ment. It would be of higher priority 
than any provision of any trade agree- 
ment that has been negotiated in the 
period of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury that we have had the program. 
Therefore, the Senator from Oklahoma 
thinks that the language lifts that one 
paragraph out and puts it in such an 
inordinate position of priority that the 
President must disregard any treaty to 
which our Government is a party, and 
must disregard any other provision of 
law that has been passed for a quarter 
ofacentury. It would compel the Presi- 
dent to disregard any trade agreement 
that has been made in that period of 25 
years in order to carry out the very sim- 
ple provisions of the section, other than 
the introductory phrase. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator from 
Oklahoma suggesting that the first 2 
lines of subparagraph (3) be stricken? 
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Mr. KERR. That is all. That is 
what the amendment would do. It 
would not take from the paragraph a 
single item of the mandate as to what 
the President shall do. It would merely 
leave the provision on such a basis that 
he would act as he would act under the 
other two provisions in the section, elim- 
inating the language which would place 
his obligation in that particular para- 
graph above any treaty, law, or trade 
agreements that have been made. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am in- 
terested in learning what the purpose of 
the amendment is. I would not raise the 
question as to whether a statute passed 
by Congress could vitiate a treaty that 
had been formally entered into with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. KERR. I do not know whether 
it could. If it cannot, I see no reason 
why we should do a futile thing by pass- 
ing a law which said it could. If it can, 
I see no basis for us to carry out a simple 
mandate in the section and attempt to 
do that which the Senator has asked me 
whether we had the power to do. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have no 
particular quarrel with the statement of 
the Senator that it would abrogate or 
displace trade agreements which had 
been raised to the dignity of a treaty, 
but I would seriously question whether 
a statute in and of itself could destroy 
the effect of a treaty that had once been 
entered into. 

Mr. KERR. If it cannot, it is not only 
necessary, but futile. If it can, it is 
a very serious breach of our obligations 
under the treaty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the committee amendment 
was not intended to give any authority 
to the President to override any exist- 
ing treaty. The legislative record—and 
the Senator from Oklahoma is aware of 
it—is very clear. It provides that the 
President shall not enter into any fu- 
ture trade agreement under the restric- 
tion we are laying down. 

I told the Senator from Oklahoma, and 
I told the State Department, that if 
there was the least concern about the 
language of the amendment, we could 
put in front of the words “trade agree- 
ment” the words “any future” to make it 
clear that it refers to any future trade 
agreement. I suggested that language 
to the State Department official with 
whom I consulted. I am willing to say 
“of this act” or “any future trade agree- 
ment.” I intend to make it prospective 
in its application. They say they have 
no intention of violating any of these 
sections. If they do not, what is the ob- 
ject to putting in that language? 

The amendment was approved by the 
Finance Committee by a vote of 15 to 
2, in the form in which it is now before 
the Senate. At this late hour I am dis- 
appointed that an effort is being made 
to take out of the bill the language 
which the committee by an overwhelm- 
ing vote felt it was necessary to put in 
the bill. 

I hope that the Senator from Okla- 
homa will not press his amendment. I 
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would be perfectly willing to make the 
language on the second line read “fu- 
ture trade agreement.” 

The staff has suggested the language 
‘notwithstanding any other provision 
of law or any provision of any trade 
agreement entered into under authority 
of this act.” That would make it clear 
that we were not attempting to override 
any past trade agreements. I recognize 
that once an agreement is entered into 
between this country and any other 
country we should not override it by an 
act of Congress. I am not attempting 
to do it. The suggested language would 
make it very clear that this provision is 
applicable only to future trade agree- 
ments, trade agreements entered into 
under authority of this act; and that 
could not possibly be interpreted to ap- 
ply to anything else. I agree with the 
Senator from Oklahoma with respect to 
the impropriety of overriding any exist- 
ing treaty. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. What the Senator is 
saying is that when any foreign coun- 
try deliberately institutes a limitation or 
restriction against American products, 
we should retaliate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To the 
extent that the President deems neces- 
sary the President has authority to act. 
Lest there be any misunderstanding, I 
am not trying to cripple the bill. I will 
vote for the bill whether this amend- 
ment is in it or not. The administration 
does not have to make any deal with me 
to get it passed. I shall vote for it. I 
have supported the trade extension act 
over Many years, and I shall continue to 
do so. My vote on the bill is not con- 
tingent upon the acceptance of this 
amendment. At the same time I believe 
that the committee amendment has 
merit and should remain in the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why is the Senator 
insisting upon the words “any other pro- 
vision of law“? It strikes the Senator 
from Rhode Island that that language 
could be deleted, and that it would serve 
the purpose if it merely read: “notwith- 
standing any provision of any trade 
agreement under this act,” and then the 
word “impose,” and so forth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
staff told me that the reason that this 
language was used was that the phrase 
was in one of the other amendments 
which was adopted by the committee; 
therefore the same language was used, to 
avoid confusion. In addition, I suggested 
that it be limited to this act, and the 
State Department representative said 
that he would prefer that this language 
read “of this law.” 

Mr. PASTORE. When the Senator 
says “any other provision of law,” he is 
not limiting the language to this act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. On 
page 83, the Senator will find the identi- 
ca] language used. That is the reason 
for using that language here. Otherwise, 
a great deal of argument would be in- 
volved, I believe. 
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Mr.PASTORE. The reason I raise the 
question is that the Senate has already 
agreed that the language is intended to 
apply only to future trade agreements 
under this particular act. That being 
the case, I do not understand why the 
Senator wishes to include the other 
phrase. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As I 
have said, I would be willing to strike 
the word “law” and insert “this Act.” 
I agree with the Senator from Rhode 
Island. If we strike out “law” and insert 
“this Act” the language will be clearer. 
That would be agreeable to me. I sug- 
gested that earlier but was advised not 
to press it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I call the attention of 
Senators to the fact that at page 83 
the committee wrote in an amendment 
authorizing the President to increase 
duties and impose import restrictions, 
and in so doing, the committee provided 
that the President shall do so “notwith- 
standing any other provision of law.” 
That principle has been adopted in the 
amendment we are discussing, as a part 
of the bill. The Williams amendment 
merely leaves the same language: “not- 
withstanding any other provision of 
law.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. My first 
suggestion was what I stated earlier. I 
am perfectly willing to make this change. 

Mr. PASTORE. I repeat my sugges- 
tion that the section should read: “‘Not- 
withstanding any provision of any trade 
agreement entered into under this Act,” 
and then go on with “impose” and so 
forth. I believe that would accomplish 
the Senator’s purpose. I strongly rec- 
ommend to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that he take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
be willing to accept such a change. Iin- 
tended to make it prospective. I am not 
trying to insert any element of retro- 
activity. I have been advised by the De- 
partment of State that no such agree- 
ment has ever been entered into. There 
is none in existence now. Even if it 
were to read “provision of law” it would 
be immaterial because I am advised that 
there has been no provision of law under 
which this has been done. I am more 
than willing to accept the suggested 
change. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reference 
has been made to the amendment on 
page 83. The suggestion has been made 
that the amendment on page 83 is com- 
parable to that on page 21. If Sena- 
tors will turn to page 83, they will find 
that the power contained in the amend- 
ment on that page, which amendment 
was offered by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], is 
entirely permissive. It reads: 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the President may— 


And so forth. On page 21, line 3, the 
language is: “the President shall.” 

That is an unmistakable, unqualified 
mandate or requirement of law, if the 
bill be enacted in this form. 
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I was one of the two members of the 
Committee on Finance who voted against 
the entire amendment, from line 10 
through line 20. I still believe the entire 
amendment should be stricken. But if it 
is the desire of the Senate to leave a part 
of the amendment in the bill, lines 10 
and 11, which require the President to 
impose the duties, regardless of any other 
commodity involved in any other agree- 
ment, regardless of any other agreement 
or any other law, should be retained. 

Other amendments and other provi- 
sions of the bill refer to many commodi- 
ties which might be affected by trade 
agreements. Most commodities will be 
affected in one way or another by exist- 
ing trade agreements. This provision of 
law would require the President to give 
to the particular commodities referred 
to or protected by the amendment prior- 
ity over every other commodity, over 
every agreement, over every other law. 

I suggest that the amendment goes en- 
tirely too far. Although it would be my 
preference to strike the whole amend- 
ment, I shall support the amendment of 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
for calling attention to the difference in 
language on pages 21 and 83 of the bill. 
I had intended to call attention to that 
difference, but the Senator from Tennes- 
see has ably done so. 

The language on page 83 reads: “The 
President may.” 

On page 21, the language reads: “The 
President shall.” 

The Senator from Delaware, speaking 
about the language on page 21 being 
patterned after the language on page 
83—and the Senator from Georgia will 
bear me out—has stated that the lan- 
guage on page 83 was not placed in the 
bill until after action had been taken 
on the language on page 21. 

The Senator from Delaware was pres- 
ent when the action was taken. So even 
if the word “shall” were used on page 83, 
which it is not, it would not have been 
a precedent for the language on page 21, 
because it was not adopted by the com- 
mittee and was not placed in the bill 
until the language on page 21 had been 
acted on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I never 
said that the language on page 83 was 
comparable to that on page 21. I said 
the language in the first part was iden- 
tical. Both amendments were before 
members of the committee. 

It is true that on page 21 the word is 
“shall” whereas on page 23 the word is 
“may.” But if we continue to read the 
language on page 21 it is “shall to the 
extent he deems such duties and other 
import restrictions necessary.” 

That is permissive language. What is 
the objection to including it in the bill? 

Since its adoption I have yet to hear 
any representative of the State Depart- 
ment or any other department tell me 
personally that there is any objection to 
the amendment. The Department has 
a representative on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, but I had to ask him. They know 
where I am located. I am a member of 
the Finance Committee. The committee 
approved this language by a vote of 15 
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to 2. The chairman of the committee is 
on the floor of the Senate, and I am 
sure that he will confirm the vote. Why 
has not the Department come before us 
and stated its objection to the amend- 
ment? The Senator from Oklahoma 
said the Department had objection to it. 
Its representatives have not told me of 
any objection since the committee 
adopted the amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why does the Sena- 
tor limit the language to agricultural 
products? Why does he not include all 
products? A group of jewelry industry 
representatives from my State came to 
see me and said they were willing to sell 
their products in foreign countries, and 
that foreign merchants were ready to 
buy their products, but that there were 
restrictions on obtaining credit. 

Why should not this be a general pro- 
vision rather than only for agricultural 
products? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is 
general so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned. The Senator has made a good 
point but that is not before us now. 

The reason lies in the problem we had 
in connection with poultry, but all agri- 
cultural commodities could be affected. 

After the Common Market was estab- 
lished a tariff arrangement was nego- 
tiated about the end of July, and a spe- 
cial tax, called a variable fee, of about 9 
cents a pound was established. This 
was a new kind of charge which pro- 
hibited or practically stopped the ex- 
port of American poultry. 

The State Department, upon the in- 
sistence of several Senators from the 
States affected, interceded with repre- 
sentatives of the Common Market. I 
received a letter from the State Depart- 
ment, which I placed in the RECORD a 
few weeks ago, which stated that they 
had received assurance that the German 
Government would abolish these unusual 
charges assessed as variable fees, gate 
charges, and so forth. 

But a few days later a rule was made 
that any poultry sold for export from 
this country must be delivered in the 
European country in 3 days. That 
means it can be shipped only by air. 
That is moving from one unreasonable 
proposal to another. The bill states 
that in such cases the President shall 
take such action as outlined in the 
amendment and to the extent he feels 
necessary to protect American agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. First, 
I send to the desk a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be stricken on page 
21, line 10, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

(3) notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act or any provision of any trade 
agreement entered into under the authority 
of this Act, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I will yield to the Senator 
from Iowa in a moment. 

The substitute amendment would clear 
up beyond any doubt any question but 
that this proposal is applicable only to 
future agreements. It would completely 
eliminate the objections raised by the 
Senator from Oklahoma that past agree- 
ments would be nullified. That certainly 
never was the intention. As I previously 
stated, I have been advised that we have 
never entered into any such agreement. 

I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to add to what the Senator from 
Delaware has said and have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Rhode Island. 
In response to his question as to why 
the amendment should not have general 
application, I suggest the reason is the 
action of the Common Market itself. 

Only with respect to certain agricul- 
tural commodities has the Common 
Market declared its policy of self-suffi- 
ciency, and this language is in the nature 
of a protective device to offset that pol- 
icy. Had the Common Market not 
adopted that policy, the need for this 
language would not have existed. But 
the Common Market policy exists, and 
I think it is well for us to recognize it 
by strengthening the position of the 
United States, as this provision has 
done. 

Mr. PASTORE. What harm would be 
done by making the language general? 
That would cover the situation of fu- 
ture actions of restriction on the part 
of any exporting country. 

Mr. MILLER. I suggest that if the 
Common Market had declared a self- 
sufficiency policy on everything, the 
Senator’s point would be well taken. 
But since the Common Market has 
adopted a policy of self-sufficiency only 
with respect to agriculture, I suggest 
that that is the reason the amendment 
was confined to agriculture. 

Mr. PASTORE. That may be so; but 
if the amendment is a good one, it ought 
to apply to all products. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not have the 
floor. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island would offer an amend- 
ment to strike “agricultural” in those 
two places in that paragraph, I should 
like to join him in supporting such an 
amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the Senator 
from Delaware should do it himself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But 
this is a committee amendment, and I 
do not have authority to change it. How- 
ever, if that is what is bothering the 
Senator from Oklahoma, I would go 
along if he would submit such a pro- 
posal. But I cannot speak for the com- 
mittee on a proposal to make that 
change; I do not have such authority. 

This is a committee amendment; and 
the intention clearly was to make the 
provision prospective, not retroactive. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator 
yield, so that I may move a modification 
by striking out the word “agricultural” 
in two places? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I can- 
not under the rules accept such an 
amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
it be in order for me to offer to the pend- 
ing amendment an amendment to strike 
out the word “agricultural” in line 15 
and in lines 18 and 19? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that such an amendment to 
the amendment to the amendment would 
not now be in order. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS! to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I hope the Senator from 
Oklahoma will be willing to accept this 
proposal as a modification of his amend- 
ment. I think that would be a reason- 
able settlement. 

Again I emphasize that I have no desire 
to have past agreements repudiated. 
It was clearly the intention to make this 
provision prospective, not retroactive. 
We were told by all parties interested 
that it would be unnecessary to specify 
that it would not be retroactive on the 
theory that we could not violate past 
agreements. However, to avoid any con- 
fusion I wish to make this provision 
prospective, and I think this suggested 
language would do so. If this amend- 
ment is adopted we can go on to clear up 
the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware has 
made a statement on which I feel I must 
comment. 

In the committee there was a misun- 
derstanding in regard to the vote on the 
amendment. I offered this amendment, 
and I heard the announcement of the 
vote, and I heard the statement that 
there were eight votes on one side and 
seven on the other. I was sitting within 
1 foot of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn], who announced 
the result of the vote. I understood 
him to say that my amendment to delete 
that sentence was approved by a vote of 
8 to 7. That is the way I understood the 
announcement that was made by the 
chairman—whereupon I said, “I now 
offer the Williams amendment with the 
first sentence deleted.” The roll was 
called, and that amendment was adopted 
by a vote of 14 to 2. 

Then I left the room with the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, in an 
effort to bring about an accommodation 
between him and representatives of the 
administration, with reference to an- 
other part of the bill. When I returned, 
the staff advised me that the 8-to-7 vote 
of the committee, instead of deleting 
that sentence, had been against deleting 
it. 

I know what the committee voted on 
in adopting the amendment, because I 
made the motion. It is entirely possible 
that I could have misunderstood my good 
friend the Senator from Virginia, al- 
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though I was sitting within 1 foot of him. 
But it is not possible that I did not know 
what I was doing when I offered the 
Williams amendment witk that sentence 
deleted; and I cast five proxies in favor of 
the motion which I had made. 

But the way the staff recorded the vote 
was that my original motion to delete 
had lost by a vote of 7 to 8, instead of 
having been adopted by a vote of 8 to 7, 
and that the amendment voted on by the 
committee was the full amendment, in- 
stead of the amendment without that 
sentence, as I had offered the amend- 
ment. 

I am sure the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILLIAuSs!] understood it the other 
way; but I offer that explanation only 
because of the fact that twice he has 
said that the committee approved this 
proposal by a vote of 15 to 2, whereas I 
know of 6 votes which were cast in favor 
of the amendment, because I, myself, 
cast them. I cast them for my own 
motion, 

I ask the Senator from Minnesota how 
he understood it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I understood it in 
the same way the Senator from Okla- 
homa did. It was my understanding 
that the first sentence had been 
stricken out. 

Mr. KERR. Yes, when we were voting 
for this amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. I cast six votes for the 
amendment, and the Senator from 
Minnesota cast two votes for the amend- 
ment. But then we are told that the 
vote was overwhelmingly the other way. 
However, the Senator from Tennessee 
and the Senator from Illinois voted 
against it; and if I had not been positive 
that I was voting for the amendment 
without that sentence, and if the Senator 
from Minnesota had not been positive 
that he was voting for that amendment 
without that sentence, instead of being 
overwhelmingly adopted by the Finance 
Committee, it would have been defeated 
by at least a vote of seven in favor and 
eight opposed. That is a fact. 

But now the Senator from Delaware 
wants to have that sentence included. 

I say to Senators that when we pass 
this bill and when the conference re- 
port is approved, it will be the Trade Act, 
and will provide the President's au- 
thority in this field. 

But under the amendment which the 
Senator from Delaware now seeks to 
have adopted, there would be a sentence 
providing that this one sentence is to 
be preeminent over any other section of 
the bill, and that notwithstanding any 
other section of the bill which the House 
and the Senate voted, this one sentence 
will be the law and the President shall do 
these things. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Would not it also mean, 
as to these particular products, that the 
requirement of the bill on page 21, if itis 
written into the law, would take prece- 
dence over such agreements made by 
authority of the bill in regard to any 
other commodities? 
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Mr. KERR. Yes, over all other com- 
modities in which we engage in trade. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Under this 
amendment, would not the following be 
true: Let us assume that the European 
countries think they have some right to 
protect a particular agricultural com- 
modity—for example, chickens—and let 
us assume that they think they are 
within their rights in doing so, whereas 
we think they are not within their rights 
in doing that. Could not it then be ar- 
gued that although they were willing to 
buy more coal, cotton, and rice, our 
President would be forced to impose 
duties on many things that they would 
be selling us, until they agreed with our 
interpretation of the law in regard to 
chickens? 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So chickens 
would come ahead of everything else, 
even though we might think other com- 
modities might be more important than 
chickens. 

Mr. KERR. Yes, or just as important. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Would not this 
sentence give to agricultural commod- 
ities more protection than that given to 
any other products? 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is why I think 
the sentence should be deleted. 

Mr. KERR. I know the Senator from 
Rhode Island does; and we can address 
ourselves to that sentence if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware to 
my amendment is rejected—which I 
devoutly hope will be the case. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Oklahoma will yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wanted to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma if he could ar- 
range some way by which we can vote 
on this proposal so that all of us can go 
to roost. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, having a 
community of interest and desire with 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina, I yield the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
some reference has been made to Dela- 
ware. The hour is late, but I hope we 
shall not vote on the theory that only 
Delaware is interested. Every agricul- 
tural industry is involved. My State has 
been discriminated against in the ship- 
ment of meat to Germany. In addition, 
ports of New York and other great ports 
are interested in seeing that agricultural 
exports are protected. There is a great 
interest in this product in my State, and 
I hope this modicum of protection for 
agriculture is not thrown out, because 
every student of economy knows that 
agriculture is the segment that is really 
going to be given a beating. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the word “agricul- 
tural” were taken out and the provision 
were made general, agricultural products 
would still be protected, but they are be- 
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ing singled out when other products may 
be just as important to certain States 
as meat is to Texas. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that with the language of the 
phrase taken out, protection of agricul- 
er products is not diminished one 
0 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I think it would 
be safer with the phrase in there. If it 
meant nothing, I do not think there 
would be such a fight being made on the 
floor over it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a limi- 
tation of 5 minutes to the side on the 
pending amendment, and that the Sen- 
ate then vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
further proceedings under the quorum 
call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I shall not question the under- 
standing of the Senator from Oklahoma 
in committee. He said he did not know 
what he was doing, and if he said he did 
not know what he was doing I will have 
to assume that is correct. I will say, gen- 
erally speaking, he usually knows what 
he is doing. 

This was an amendment which I of- 
fered in the committee in the identical 
form in which it is now before the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Oklahoma of- 
fered an amendment to strike certain 
language in my amendment. It was de- 
feated. Whether the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma so understood what happened I 
do not know, but I definitely understood 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma was defeated, and the records 
of the committee show that it was de- 
feated. 

After defeating his amendment it was 
my amendment that was pending, and I 
usually am able to submit my own 
amendments without resorting to assist- 
ance from the Senator from Oklahoma 
to move their adoption. I asked for a 
record vote on my amendment, and it 
was approved by a vote of 15 to 2. The 
Senator from Oklahoma—who now says 
he did not know what he was doing— 
voted for it. But I want to say to him 
that I appreciate that vote. I appreciate 
also the six proxies he voted. I wish he 
would be as understanding or in the 
same mood now as he was then, and we 
would settle this question in a hurry. 
I am sorry that he now appears to be as 
confused as he was in the committee. 
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To get back to the pending amend- 
ment it was clearly pointed out in the 
committee that the provision was pros- 
pective and that that was the intention. 
The committee amendment is exactly as 
approved by the committee. The official 
records of the committee will show that 
the amendment of the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma was defeated. No one has falsi- 
fied the records of the committee. I do 
not think the Senator from Oklahoma is 
accusing anyone of so doing. I know of 
no one who was confused except the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

I have offered this as a substitute. I 
think it is a very reasonable substitute. 
It definitely makes it prospective. The 
other members of the committee with 
the exception of the Senator from Okla- 
homa knew what they were doing. Our 
committee usually knows what it is do- 
ing. I will say further that the Senator 
from Oklahoma usually knows what he 
is doing. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
had hoped the impasse which now con- 
fronts the Senate would not be facing 
us at this time. I have nothing but the 
highest degree of respect, affection, and 
confidence for and in both the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr] and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
I am sorry that it seems impossible at 
this time to bring about an accommoda- 
tion on the part of the two Senators. I 
would like, however, to make one at- 
tempt on my own, and this is being done 
without having discussed this suggestion 
either with the Senator from Oklahoma 
or the Senator from Delaware. 

If I may have the attention of both 
Senators, I would like to make this pro- 
posal: On line 10, page 21, strike out 
“notwithstanding any other provision of 
law or any provision of any trade agree- 
ment,” retain the word “impose,” and 
insert between the word “impose” and 
the word “duties” on line 11 the word 
“such” so as to read “impose such duties 
or other import restrictions on the prod- 
ucts of any foreign country or instru- 
mentality,” and so forth and so on. 

Would that be satisfactory to both 
Senators? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
would run into more trouble downtown 
than before. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is the Senate. 
I am asking Senators if they will reach 
an accommodation. I think we can han- 
dle our own responsibilities. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator that this is the Sen- 
ate, but I also want to say that the 
Senate committee was in agreement on 
this language until someone from down- 
town came up here and insisted that it 
be changed. The Senate is made up of 
adults. We are competent to act. Why 
jump every time the State Department 
snaps its fingers. The objection, and the 
only objection, which was raised at first 
was that the provision could be inter- 
preted to be retroactive. I said it was 
clearly intended that it should not be 
retroactive; and if necessary I said I 
would see that the language was changed 
in any manner necessary to make sure 
that it would not be retroactive. This 
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language would be in conference if there 
were a further complication. 

I think the action of the committee 
should be sustained. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, may I see 
what the Senator from Montana has sug- 
gested? 

Mr. President, after looking at the 
wording, I recommend the adoption of 
the suggestion of the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware make his 
wishes known? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No—not 
with the other language stricken out. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have done the 
best Icould. Is there to be a vote on the 
Williams substitute at this time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
willing to vote now on the substitute. Is 
the Senate to stay in session and com- 
plete action? I would like to have a yea- 
and-nay vote on the substitute language. 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY ACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am extremely pleased to see 
Senate passage today of the bill, H.R. 
12628, to increase funds for the loan 
program to provide housing for the 
elderly. 

New Jersey has long taken an active, 
interested part in the development of 
specially designed housing for senior 
citizens. My State is a recognized leader 
in the field of public housing for our 
older citizens and we have a large num- 
ber of projects in numerous communi- 
ties already occupied, under construction 
and in various planning stages. 

There is also a great need for special 
housing for our senior citizens whose 
incomes are just a little too high to be 
eligible for public housing and yet are 
too low to permit them to obtain good, 
suitable housing in the private market. 
The direct loan program, administered 
by the Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, is aimed at helping to fill 
that gap, and its present authorization 
of $125 million is far too small to permit 
the program to fulfill its objectives. The 
present proposal to increase the au- 
thorization to $225 million is of course a 
small step in the right direction, and I 
fully support its enactment. 

The record shows that applications for 
direct loans total much more than the 
amount presently authorized, and the 
increased authorization would encour- 
age other groups and sponsors to con- 
tinue their plans for the development of 
good senior citizens housing in the 
knowledge that Congress will support 
their programs. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, directed by Ad- 
ministrator Robert C. Weaver, and his 
Office of Housing for Senior Citizens are 
to be commended for their continuing 
and enthusiastic support of the Federal 
programs for senior citizens housing. 
President Kennedy urged the Nation to 
move forward, and the results in the 
housing for senior citizens programs 
show real progress. On an overall basis, 
commitments in 1961 for specially de- 
signed housing units for the elderly in 
the three special rental housing pro- 
grams more than doubled the 1960 pace. 
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Moreover, in 1961 alone, applications for 
Federal assistance in the development of 
these housing units almost equaled the 
total received during the previous 5 
years. This is a record all of us can be 
proud to share, 

A number of applications for direct 
loans for senior citizens housing have 
been made by prospective sponsors in 
New Jersey and at the present time two 
applications for projects are being proc- 
essed by the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration; one would be located in 
Atlantic City and would provide for a 
total of 231 units and another sponsor 
would build a project of 50 units in East 
Orange. 

Applications for mortgage insurance 
under the FHA nursing home program 
have been received for projects in Eliza- 
beth, Linwood, Ridgewood, Roxbury 
Township, Teaneck, and Westwood. In 
total, these projects will add 479 beds to 
the nursing home structure in my State 
and our elderly will benefit in large part 
from these additions to the supply of 
skilled nursing home facilities. I am 
also pleased to note that there is one ap- 
plication—profit motivated—in process 
for quite a large senior citizens housing 
complex of 580 units proposed for Atlan- 
tic City which would be developed under 
the FHA section 231 housing for the 
elderly program. 

It is reassuring to note that interest in 
sponsoring suitable housing for our el- 
derly is mounting all over the country. 
Our older population in New Jersey need 
many, many units at prices they can af- 
ford to pay. The enactment of H.R. 
12628 which occurred today will fur- 
ther stimulate this interest and demon- 
strate that Congress is responsive to the 
needs and will of the people. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE PROPOSAL TO 
INCREASE THE AUTHORIZATION 
FOR THE DIRECT LOAN SENIOR 
CITIZENS HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is indeed a great pleasure for me to con- 
gratulate the Senate on increasing the 
funds to be authorized for the senior citi- 
zens housing program. Increasing the 
authorization to $225 million from the 
present $125 million level as provided 
in this bill will lend strong support and 
encouragement to the prospective spon- 
sors of such projects to proceed with 
their plans. 

To our millions of elderly citizens, who 
within themselves contain vast resources 
of knowledge and experience—but who 
are in the millions of cases, in need of 
better, more suitable housing—the ap- 
proval today of this increase will indi- 
cate that Congress is meeting its respon- 
sibilities and keeping faith with the 
national housing policy. 

In our own great State of Minnesota, 
we are already fortunate and pleased 
that good progress is being made to meet 
some of the housing needs of our thou- 
sands of elderly citizens. Counting only 
those who are 65 years of age and over, 
slightly over 10 percent of the popula- 
tion fall within that age group—169,000 
in 1960; and since the Federal programs 
provide that persons 62 and over are eli- 
gible for occupancy of the federally 
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assisted housing projects for the elderly, 
an even larger percentage of the popu- 
lation of the State are eligible. 

I am pleased to note that there are ap- 
plications in various stages of processing 
for specially designed senior citizens 
housing in each of the major federally 
assisted programs—in public housing, in 
the FHA mortgage insurance program, 
and in the direct loan program. I have 
been impressed by the new vitality which 
has developed in these programs since 
President Kennedy was inaugurated 
and by the effective work of Robert C. 
Weaver, the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency and his 
staff. 

Dr. Weaver is to be congratulated for 
his foresight in organizing a central Of- 
fice of Housing for Senior Citizens to 
coordinate these programs. It was par- 
ticularly encouraging to note that in the 
first year of the Kennedy administration, 
applications for senior citizens housing 
units almost equaled the total received 
during the previous 5 years, and that 
commitments for these units in 1961 
alone more than doubled the 1960 total. 

I am very encouraged to note that, as 
of June 30, 1962, data show that special 
housing projects for our Minnesota 
senior citizens are planned for or being 
constructed or already exist in at least 
18 different communities, and that these 
communities run the gamut from such 
small towns as Blue Earth, Glenwood, 
Hoffman, and Montivedeo to our leading 
metropolitan cities including Duluth, 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 

Included among the projects are 11 
under the direct loan program for a 
total of 982 units. Two projects with 102 
units are under construction, 4 proj- 
ects with 516 units have received loan 
agreements and 5 projects with 516 
units are in the application processing 
stage. The public housing projects in- 
clude 1,840 units, and the FHA mortgage 
insurance program will provide for an- 
other 416 units. The FHA also has an 
application for a nursing home to con- 
tain 92 beds—which will help to fill the 
need for nursing care, most of which 
stems from our elderly population. 

While we are far from meeting the 
housing needs of our own senior citizens 
and only making the most modest plans 
for assisting in the development of the 5 
million units which the recent report by 
our Subcommittee on Housing for the 
Elderly suggests are needed, today’s in- 
crease in the present authorization for 
the direct loan program to $225 million 
is a step in the right direction. 


COMMUNITY PROFILES— 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I was 
most pleased and proud to note that 
the August 1962 edition of Footlight, is- 
sued by the National Culture Center, 
pays tribute to the dynamic efforts to 
my own State of Rhode Island on behalf 
of the National Culture Center. 

Under the exceptionally capable lead- 
ership of Mr. John Nicholas Brown, a 
Rhode Island program has been orga- 
nized which I believe compares most 
favorably with the efforts of any other 
State in the Union. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
article Community Profiles—Provi- 
dence, R.I.” which appeared in the Au- 
gust 1962 edition of Footlight, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNITY PROFILES— PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


The smallest State in the Union has a 
most impressive list of sponsors for the 
November telecast. So many enterprises 
are interested in participating that the 
Rhode Island Committee for the National 
Cultural Center was formed, under the 
dynamic leadership of John Nicholas Brown, 
a board of trustees member. 

With the assistance of his public relations 
adviser, Will Barbeau, Mr. Brown has made 
his group into one of the most vigorous asso- 
ciated with the center. Two separate events 
for the night of the telecast are being 
planned. A $100-a-plate dinner will be given 
in the Biltmore ballroom, while, in the Vet- 
erans’ Auditorium, 2,000 seats will be offered 
at an average price of $10 each. Mr. Brown's 
committee has set $60,000 as their goal for 
the evening. 

Among the sponsoring groups linked to 
the committee are three whose activities lie 
in contrasting areas of the performing arts. 
They are the Rhode Island Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, the Civic Chorale, and the Rhode 
Island Associated Community Theaters. 

In addition to its regular concerts, the 
Philharmonic directs a substantial part of its 
efforts to providing music for the State's 
youth. One-third of the support for such 
concerts comes from the children’s own vol- 
untary quarters. The 17-year-old, 50-piece 
orchestra is under the musical direction of 
Francis Madeira. 

The purpose of the Civic Chorale, under its 
president, Mrs. Edwin Hallenbeck, and its 
conductor, Dr. Louis Pichieri, is to present 
religious and secular chorale works, while at 
the same time helping those with serious 
musical ambitions to make a start. The 
chorale gives three concerts a year, and will 
present a Bach festival next year for the 
first time. 

The Rhode Island Associated Community 
Theaters is made up of 12 theatrical com- 
panies, playing across the State. Headed by 
Rhode Island Associated Community Thea- 
ters president, Irving Silverman, the groups 
work together, exchanging technical and 
educational information. They even call 
upon each other to assist in casting difficult 
roles. 

Providence, R.I., provides conspicuous proof 
that energetic encouragement of the per- 
forming arts is not governed by territorial 
size. 


THOMAS G. MASARYK: FREEDOM 
FIGHTER; FOUNDER OF FREE 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr, PELL. Mr. President, last Friday, 
September 14, marked the 25th anniver- 
sary of the death of the great European 
and Czechoslovak statesman, the founder 
of the Czechoslovak Republic in 1912, 
Thomas G. Masaryk. As a result of the 
years I was stationed with our Embassy 
in Prague and established the American 
Consulate General in Bratislava and 
through subsequent trips to Czechoslo- 
vakia, I have developed a special appre- 
ciation for Masaryk’s greatness. 

Masaryk’s name is hated by the Bol- 
sheviks, but sacred to the Czechoslovak 
people who remain in spite of all the 
pressure of the Communist regime, faith- 
ful to Masaryk’s democratic ideas. The 
Communists have good reason to fear the 
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memory of Thomas Masaryk. In 1898, 
long before he became the first Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak nation, he 
wrote a scholarly study critical of Marx- 
ism. I was shocked to learn just today 
that a wreath which was placed by the 
American Embassy in Prague on the 
tomb of Thomas Masaryk with the in- 
scription “From the American People,” 
was removed immediately by the Com- 
munist government. So, it is, indeed, 
obvious that the memory of Thomas G. 
Masaryk still frightens those who are 
afraid of freedom. 

I know of few men more devoted to 
the principles of T. G. Masaryk than Dr. 
Peter Zenkel, the president of the execu- 
tive committee of the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia, and I take this oppor- 
tunity to salute this brave man who de- 
fied the Nazis and the Communists and 
who now continues to fight for his coun- 
try’s freedom in exile here in America. 

Mr. President, the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia recently issued a procla- 
mation in honor of the 25th anniversary 
of Masaryk’s death, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the proclamation be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


T. G. Masaryx, 1850-1937-1962—He PASSED 
Away 25 Years Aco 


The Council of Free Czechoslovakia re- 
minds all Czechs and Slovaks at home and 
abroad as well as the whole cultured world 
that, on September 14, 1962, a quarter of a 
century has already elapsed since the death 
of the great philosopher and founder of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, T. G. Masaryk. Of 
course it was only his body and soul that left 
us. In our thoughts, in our daily life and 
in our political struggle he is with us more 
than ever. All democratic Czechs and 
Slovaks are inspired by his example and be- 
lieve in the democracy he wanted, in a 
democracy of free and responsible people, in 
a humanitarian democracy of high cultural 
standards. 

A quarter of a century after Masaryk’s 
death we see his personality from a higher 
vantage point and in a deeper historical con- 
text. And from this vantage point, which 
only history can offer, Masaryk's personality, 
Masaryk’s teachings, and Masaryk’s work 
appear in a new light. 

During the time of his professorship at 
Charles University and his public activity, 
his contemporaries considered Masaryk as 
being too modern and too radical. In his 
classes he discussed Western philosophical 
ideas, little known at that time in Czech 
academic circles. He developed his own 
philosophy of Czech history. He advocated 
the emancipation of women and was opposed 
to their inferior position in the family and 
in public life. He opposed the domination 
of the state by one single church, and fought 
bitterly against the prejudices against Jews. 
He advocated more advanced education of 
the common people and opposed the special 
rights of the privileged social classes. He 
fought for the moral rebirth of the nation 
as well as for the full establishment of civil 
rights. He stood for humanitarianism and 
against autocracy. In the later part of his 
life he opposed the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy and fought for its dismemberment and 
for the self-determination of the Austro- 
Hungarian nations. He favored the republi- 
can form of the new Czechoslovak state. 

In the prime of his life Masaryk was so 
radical that even in his own nation he had 
@ very small number of followers. But with 
the increased education of the masses and 
after the young intelligentsia entered into 
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responsible positions and, of course, after 
World War I broke out, Masaryk’s ideas were 
more and more accepted. And after the es- 
tablishment of the Czechoslovak state they 
became part of the aational culture. 

But even then, despite his age, Masaryk 
was the strongest progressive force in the 
nation. More and more he put into effect 
the principles of his humanitarian democ- 
racy. For instance, he brought about the 
acceptance of compulsory establishment of 
municipal libraries. Likewise, he was in- 
strumental in establishing a cooperation of 
German political parties in the government. 
His conception of a federated Europe antici- 
pated the Common Market and the probable 
future political unification of Europe. 

As a rule, 25 years after the death of a 
successful statesman or thinker, he cannot 
be considered as a modern radical. This 
does not apply to Masaryk for two reasons. 
First, the principles of humanitarian democ- 
racy were rejected and crushed among a large 
portion of mankind. This also happened 
within his own nation. Civil rights are re- 
jected and replaced by terrorism and mass 
murder in Communist countries. Secondly, 
Masaryk’s political principles and humani- 
tarian ideals would have been still leading 
the political life of our nation if it were free. 
Nothing more modern can be found. The 
problem would be only their fuller develop- 
ment and realization. 

And as far as the dictatorships of different 
kinds are concerned, history already has re- 
jected many of them. The Fascist and Nazi 
regimes fell and their gruesome error has 
been acknowledged even by the majority of 
their erstwhile followers. Still in existence 
are only the Communist dictatorships and 
some personal dictatorships in Latin coun- 
tries. But many of the South American 
dictatorships fell and the other ones as well 
as the Communist dictatorships will fall. 
The power of humanitarian and democratic 
ideals is irresistible even if it opposes the 
use of physical force. 

Thus at the 25th anniversary of Masaryk's 
death we conceive of him more as the 
leader of the future development of man- 
kind than as a historical personality. 
His philosophical and political legacy is more 
a program for the future than a mere his- 
torical reality. Even the dead Masaryk is a 
live spiritual force that inspires millions of 
people and that will influence the future 
political and social organization of mankind. 
In a way, Masaryk is more modern now than 
during his lifetime. Also the future libera- 
tion of Czechs and Slovaks will be carried 
out under his banner, which we follow 
proudly and with dedication. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on the 
25th anniversary of the death of Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk, it is fitting that we 
should pay tribute to this great Czecho- 
slovak statesman. Thomas Masaryk was 
born 112 years ago in the little village 
of Hodonin, Czechoslovakia, and he died 
on September 14, 1937. During his long, 
active, and extremely fruitful life, he 
witnessed many epoch-making events 
of world significance and personally 
changed the course of history for his 
people and his country. At the time of 
Masaryk’s birth, Czechoslovakia was one 
of the many provinces of the dual mon- 
archy of Austria-Hungary. At the time 
of his death, that polyglot empire no 
longer existed, and the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia, which he had founded, 
was one of the most progressive, demo- 
cratic, and highly developed states in 
Europe. 

Thomas Masaryk was the creator, god- 
father, and guardian angel of that re- 
public. For decades he had worked for 
the freedom of his people and for the 
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reestablishment of the Czechoslovak 
state. At the end of the First World 
War when his people attained freedom, 
he, as the founding father of the new 
state, was elected its first president—an 
office which he held until his retirement 
in 1935 at the age of 85. 

Scarcely 1 year after President Masa- 
ryk’s death his beloved country became 
one of the first victims of Nazi aggres- 
sion and at the end of World War II 
she fell under the tyranny of Soviet com- 
munism. However, the great spirit of 
Thomas Masaryk still lives among his 
people—the ideals for which he fought 
cannot be extinguished. Let us work 
and pray that the day will soon come 
when the brave Czechoslovak people will 
be able to take their honored and right- 
ful piepe among free nations of the 
world. 


SENATOR ANDERSON’S REVIEW OF 
MICHAEL FROME’S BOOK ON NA- 
TIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of the Washington Post, Sun- 
day, July 10, 1962, our distinguished 
colleague from New Mexico, Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, reviewed the new 
book of Michael Frome, a well-known 
writer about our great outdoors entitled 
“Whose Woods These Are: The Story of 
the National Forests.” Senator ANDER- 
son who is a true conservationist in his 
own right, presents this new work of Mr. 
Frome in a manner to cause immediate 
interest and the desire for an early op- 
portunity to read it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator’s review be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THOSE Woops ARE Ours, Says CONSERVATION 
Saca 


(Reviewed by CLINTON P. ANDERSON) 


(Senator ANDERSON, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, is a member of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission and 
chairman of the Senate’s Committee on In- 
sular Affairs.) 


“WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE,” BY MICHAEL 
FROME 


Michael Frome takes us on a fascinating 
journey through some of America’s magnifi- 
cent outdoors, the national forests of the 
United States. Colorful, factual and at times 
more exciting than fiction, it is a penetrat- 
ing story of the conservation of these valua- 
ble public lands which represent 10 percent 
of our land area. It is the story of the his- 
tory, present development and future hopes 
for their management by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Forest Service. 

Interspersing facts of botany, geology, his- 
tory, economics, and ecology with his per- 
sonal impressions, Frome talks of forests, 
colorful individuals, and Forest Service tradi- 
tions. The short chapter on the Green 
Mountain National Forest in Vermont, for 
example, includes an economic history of the 
region, a section of the Appalachian Trall, a 
guide to Vermont villages, winter sports, and 
suggestions for a trip through the forest. 

Elsewhere in the book he discusses Indian 
history, plant geneticists at work, turpentin- 
ing in the South, crafts of the mountain 
folk, life in a northwest logging camp, a 
trip through a national forest wilderness, the 
life of a typical ranger, and the story of an 
earthquake in the Gallatin National Forest. 
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Most vivid is the author's story of his per- 
sonal experiences flying with smokejumpers 
and fighting forest fires. Of special interest 
to me were the chapters on the management 
of watersheds and problems of grazing and 
irrigation in the Southwest. 

In the pages you will find Gifford Pinchot, 
who probably did more for the management 
of American forests than any other individ- 
ual, and Aldo Leopold of the wilderness pro- 
gram. Tou will encounter the effort to bring 
the national forests east instead of confining 
them to the western portions of the United 
States. But I like the light touches, such 
as his description of the qualities of seeds— 
how those that are heavy stick close to home 
but those that are light float hundreds of 
miles and carry new varieties of trees into 
treeless areas. We emerge with no doubt as 
to whose woods these are. 

Public interest in conservation has been 
stimulated by the President's messages to 
the Congress, the White House Conference, 
and the report of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, This book is 
a must reading for those who would be in- 
formed on the vital matter of conservation as 
it affects the national forests of America. 


REMARKS OF SECRETARY HODGES 
AT HOOSIER TRADE CONFERENCE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege to work closely with Secre- 
tary Luther Hodges of the U.S. Com- 
merce Department and members of its 
Business Service Center to bring about 
the first conference on world trade for 
Indiana businessmen, September 13, 
1962. I believe briefings of the sort pro- 
vided by Commerce Department officials 
during the day-long conference indicate 
the advantages of a close working rela- 
tionship between all levels of government 
and business. This policy permits the 
businessmen in Indiana to be able to 
know of a Washington door open to him 
when he comes to the Nation’s Capital. 
Through the conference, we tried to tear 
down the wall that has sometimes stood 
between businessmen and Washington. 
We were trying to build a slab of friend- 
ship on which Indiana businessmen can 
walk in their contacts with Government 
on matters of economy. My idea was to 
bring Hoosiers to Washington to learn 
firsthand, what services are available 
to Indiana businessmen. Attending from 
Indiana were 25 Indiana businessmen, 
who were joined for the conference by 
35 Washington, D.C. representatives of 
Indiana firms, and others. 

During a luncheon in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce building, Secretary 
Hodges and I addressed those attending 
the conference. In view of the unusual 
nature of the conference and because I 
believe other States may wish to offer 
similar learning opportunities to their 
businessmen, I ask unanimous consent to 
have a summary of remarks by Secretary 
Hodges printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF REMARKS By SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE LUTHER H. HODGES AT BUSINESS OP- 


ARTMENT 
WASHINGTON, D.C., SEPTEMBER 13, 1962 
First, I want to say again, how happy we 

are to have you with us today, and to have 

the opportunity to be of service to Indiana 
businessmen. 
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We think the Commerce Department has 
great unrealized potential. We think it can 
render services to business—and to our coun- 
try—far beyond anything it has done in 
the past. We want Commerce to mean as 
much to business as Agriculture does to our 
farmers and Interior does to our mining 
and our oil people. 

So we want you to know in detail about 
our services, and we want your advice and 
your ideas on how we can do an even better 
job of helping American business. 

* * * . . 

You can’t be in Washington very long be- 
fore you realize that there is scarcely a na- 
tional problem that, somewhere along the 
line, does not require participation on the 
part of business. 

Whether we are concerned about job op- 
portunities at home, or military strength 
overseas, or a stable dollar throughout the 
world, we find that the ultimate answer 
must come from business, including the 
taxes paid. The solution comes down to 
greater exports, or more investment, or a 
stronger tax base to support our security 
program, or some other basically economic 
or business activity. 

So we feel very strongly that the best 
thing we can do for our country is to help 
you take the fullest advantage of the eco- 
nomic opportunities that exist at home and 
abroad. We have been instilling this con- 
viction throughout the Department, and we 
have the firm backing of the President in 
this general program. 

* . * s . 

We are very grateful to Senator HARTKE 
for giving us the opportunity to tell the 
business leaders of his State about our 
services. 

I might say we have many reasons for be- 
ing grateful to Senator HARTKE. He has done 
much to help us gear the Commerce Depart- 
ment to provide the kinds of services we be- 
lieve business needs. 

As a member of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, he has been a hardworking and 
enthusiastic supporter of the Department. 
He helped us establish the U.S. Travel Serv- 
ice, which Voit Gilmore will tell you about 
this afternoon. This is a very important 
program, not only in the help it is giving us 
with our balance-of-payments problem, but 
primarily in making it possible for more for- 
eign tourists to see our country as it really 
is—not just a few cities such as New York 
and Washington, but also Indiana and the 
great American Midwest. 

What I regard as one of the most promis- 
ing programs the Federal Government has 
undertaken in many years—the area rede- 
velopment program—is the outgrowth of 
studies conducted by the Senate’s Special 
Committee on Unemployment Problems. 
Senator HARTKE probably conducted more 
hearings for that committee than any other 
member. 

We are happy to have the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration in the Commerce De- 
partment. It gives us a valuable instru- 
ment for trying to deal with this very difficult 
problem of unequal economic development 
and persistent pockets of high unemploy- 
ment. 

. * * * + 

We also count Senator HARTKE as a good 
friend of business and one who understands 
our fundamental economic needs. 

He was a strong supporter of our request 
for an Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Science and Technology—an area in which 
we think the Government can be of great 
help to private business. 

I don’t imagine you fully realize just how 
deeply the Commerce Department is in- 
volved in this area of science and technology. 
But among our agencies we have the 
Weather Bureau, the Patent Office, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards (the world’s 
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greatest measurement laboratory), the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey (which does every- 
thing from chart our coastline to fix the ele- 
vations of our airports and missile bases), 
and the Office of Technical Services (which 
makes available to private industry the re- 
sults of the enormous sums the Federal Gov- 
ernment pours into research and develop- 
ment). 

Our new Assistant Secretary, a very able 
scientist from General Electric, is working 
on this problem of translating our mounting 
stock of scientific knowledge into new civil- 
ian products and industrial processes. I 
don’t think there is anything more impor- 
tant we can do for greater economic growth 
than to speed up the transformation of our 
research and development work into things 
you can put on the market—into new and 
improved consumer goods for the American 
people. 

* * * > * 

We have been trying to gear the Commerce 
Department to provide both direct business 
services and to stimulate the broader eco- 
nomie advances that will benefit all of 
American business. 

We have had excellent support in this 
whole effort from the Senate Commerce 
Committee. Senator HARTKE and his col- 
leagues have been very understanding of 
our need for quality personnel to man these 
expanding programs, and we have had their 
full support in our efforts to reorganize and 
revitalize the Department. 

We are able to provide the services our 
speakers are talking about today because of 
this enthusiastic congressional support. 


I would like to mention one of the most 
important bills that is before Congress and 
that is the trade expansion bill. 

We are getting good support in the current 
committee consideration of the President’s 
trade expansion bill. Your Senator is a key 
member of the Senate Finance Committee 
that is handling this bill, and I feel confident 
we are going to come through the Senate 
with the bill in substantially the form the 
President needs it. 

It will give the President the power to 
protect and expand our markets abroad. It 
means billions of dollars in sales for Ameri- 
can business and jobs for millions of Ameri- 
cans in our highest paid and most efficient 
industries. I shudder to think what it would 
mean for the American economy if we should 
fail to adopt this legislation, and should let 
the European Common Market develop on a 
protectionist, high tariff basis. 

The State of Indiana has a big stake in 
these exports ranking as it does as 10th in 
the Nation in value of manufactured ex- 
ports. Exports of manufactured goods from 
Indiana amounted to nearly $484 million in 
1960, with 312 establishments in the State 
exporting more than $25,000 during that 
year. These firms employed more than 
310,000 workers. 


* * > * * 


We are going to face increasingly stiff com- 
petition in these foreign markets, even with 
the trade bill. We can't go into it and ex- 
pect to maintain our high standard of living 
if we fail to step up the modernization of 
our industrial plant. 

We can sell many things cheaper abroad 
than our competitors, but we can’t expect to 
maintain that advantage unless we have the 
very best equipment. That’s why this ad- 
ministration is putting so much emphasis 
on tax measures which will enable business- 
men to earn and retain the money they need 
to finance this plant modernization. 

> * . a . 

We could not be more eager to see business 
succeed. Our domestic growth, our trade 
position in the world, the very stability of 
our dollar depend upon the success of Amer- 
ican businessmen in finding profitable op- 
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portunities for increased sales at home and 
abroad. 

We are concerned with the problems of 
opening up new trade opportunities. 

We are concerned with your problems in 
finding precisely those opportunities which 
you are best equipped to exploit. 

We are concerned with the broad climate 
in which you must operate—the whole area 
of labor-management relations, the tax en- 
vironment, the kind of transportation sys- 
tem we have, the attitude of our people 
toward business, profits, and business prob- 
lems. 

We want to see our unparalleled business 
system realize its full potential for the 
American people and as a demonstration of 
what a free economy can accomplish in the 
world. 

* * * * * 


So we have our work cut out for us. We 
need your help and your advice and under- 
standing. We need your cooperation and we 
need your prodding. 

Together, I think, we can make the Com- 
merce Department an effective instrument 
of economic progress. We can do this by 
working with business to solve our economic 
problems and to make the most of our op- 
portunities at home and abroad. 

I hope you will begin calling upon us for 
help today. 

If you have specific problems you think 
we might help you with, we want you to take 
them to our Business Service Center down- 
stairs after your regular program ends to- 
day. Some of you may want to stay over 
tomorrow so our people can go into your 
problem in greater detail. 

Our Service Center people know the right 
people in the Commerce Department and in 
other Government agencies to deal with spe- 
cial problems. They will put you in touch 
with these specialists, and if nece bring 
several of them together for joint considera- 
tion of your problem. 

Give us a chance to help you. That’s what 
we are here for, and that’s why we are de- 
lighted to have you with us for this special 
conference. 


IMPATIENT AMERICANS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, one of 
America’s national qualities is impa- 
tience with problems that cannot be 
solved overnight. It is especially annoy- 
ing to have to deal with problems that 
are more than a decade old, Many com- 
mentators attribute much of the pop- 
ularity of current extremist groups to 
this impatience for results—any re- 
sults—instead of the steady tension of 
stalemate. 

And now in the midst of the crisis over 
Cuba those advocating action for action’s 
sake have redoubled their efforts. A re- 
cent editorial in the Northern Wyoming 
Daily News of Worland, Wyo., gives a 
thoughtful analysis of this American 
habit of impatience with long-lived prob- 
lems. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IMPATIENT AMERICANS 

Many years ago, the late Gen. George C 
Marshall, testifying before Congress, at- 
tempted to summarize what he regarded as 
the characteristic impatience of the Ameri- 
can people. Said he: 

“They regard as a stalemate any problem 
which arises in the morning and cannot be 
settled by afternoon.” 

This is perhaps the mark of a youthful 
people, and we are still essentially that, for 
all our 186 years as a nation. 
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If this is so, then it suggests that we should 
comment with some restraint on the fre- 
quently exhibited impatience of many in the 
newly emerging or upward struggling nations 
of the rest of the world. 

We cannot always easily curb our exaspera- 
tion at some manifestations of this impa- 
tience in others. Peoples seek freedom be- 
fore they are ready for its responsibilities— 
and thereafter throw themselves and their 
problems at the world’s door. They demand 
status in the United Nations before their 
leaders’ voices speak with effective authority 
within their own borders. 

Their young men sometimes come to the 
United States, our “failures and 
stupidities” in dealing with their problems. 
What this often means is that we have not 
shaped policies to their specific national 
taste. They forget that we are a great power 
which must weigh the broad world impact 
of everything it does. We have many con- 
cerns, while they seldom have more than one. 

Yet, though we may have matured enough 
to be critical of impatience in other peoples, 
we evidently retain a large quota of it our- 
selves. 

You would expect to find a lot of it in our 
youngsters—and you do. 

A midwestern college lad was asking a 
Washington newsman about some of the key 
world and national issues of the day. The 
answers he got seemed to pile complexity on 
complexity. He finally smiled and said: 

“I find it hard to get very interested in 
things on which you can’t get a fairly im- 
mediate solution.” 

It did not seem to trouble him that he had 
just ruled out of bounds nearly all the great 
matters of the day—the cold war, disarma- 
ment, unemployment, the booming popula- 
tion. 

But he has plenty of company in this land. 
For many, youth is still a time—here as else- 
where—for fast, sure, clean, rewarding 
answers. 

The great trial lawyer, Clarence Darrow, 
once said: 

“When you're young, you want to reform 
the world and you think you can. When 
you're old, you still want to, but you know 
you can’t.” 

Maybe Darrow has it about right. But per- 
haps our impatient young folk get some good 
things done before they discover how im- 
possible it is. Without their zeal for quick 
results, we might not make even the slow 
social advances we do. 


HOW DEMOCRACY IS NUDGED 
AHEAD IN ECUADOR 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in the 
words of Madison Avenue, this country 
must project its image if we are to help 
freedom and democracy in the battle for 
men’s minds. 

This body is seldom hesitant to grant 
sizable sums to provide our friends or 
those who we hope will be our friends 
with military assistance. A tank or how- 
itzer is a substantial piece of equipment 
and is easily pointed out in demonstra- 
tion of value received for an expendi- 
ture. A radio broadcast or a news serv- 
ice item in a foreign newspaper are less 
durable items and consequently harder 
to defend as worthwhile budget items. 

I am convinced that we get more for 
our idea dollar than we can ever hope 
to get from our hardware dollar. This 
Nation is famous for an idea officially 
proclaimed on July 4, 1776. If we can 
sell that idea and the ideas that devel- 
oped from it we will do mankind a great 
service. 

A measure of our effectiveness in sell- 
ing these ideas is found in an article en- 
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titled “How Democracy Is Nudged Ahead 
in Ecuador,” which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 17 issue of the National Observer. 
It is the story of a United States Infor- 
mation Service post in Guayaquil. This 
story shows how efficient and dedicated 
Americans, operating on limited budgets, 
can advance the cause of freedom. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How Democracy Is NupGep AHEAD IN 
ECUADOR 
(By Hunter S. Thompson) 

GUAYAQUIL, Ecuapor.—Fred Shaffer, chief 
of the US. Information Service office in 
Guayaquil, looked up from his desk as the 
visitor entered. “Did you see that little man 
who just left?" he asked with a smile, 
Didn't seem very happy, did he?” 

The visitor recalled the man, a small 
Ecuadorian with a large satchel. He had 
come out of the office, looking slightly sick, 
and nearly bowled over the receptionist as he 
fied through the door to the street. 

“I think that man has troubles,” Mr. 
Shaffer explained. “He owns a radio station 
that used to broadcast so much anti- 
American stuff that we nicknamed it the 
Voice of Moscow,” He shook his head sadly. 
“Then he had some bad luck; suddenly all 
his advertisers quit him and now he’s nearly 
bankrupt.” He smiled faintly. “And he 
has the gall to come in here and try to blame 
it on me—can you imagine such a thing?” 

The visitor detected a note of irony. 


A CRISIS OVER DELEGATES 


It was a hot afternoon in Guayaquil, 
where the year-round temperature averages 
77 degrees, but in the USIS office no one had 
time to mop his brow. The scene was one 
of apparent chaos: Visitors were constantly 
arriving; the phone rang incessantly; and 
crises succeeded themselves in an appar- 
ently interminable progression. 

Jim Smith, the press officer, entered the 
room and introduced another crisis. “Those 
women are outside, Fred,” he sald. “Did 
we get word on the other delegates?” 

Mr. Shaffer picked up the phone and 
dialed a number. “Guillermo? We're wait- 
ing on your people—they coming over?” 
There was a pause, and a horrified expres- 
sion crossed his face, “Great balls of fire!” 
he exclaimed. “I don’t want you to think 
I'm pressing you on this thing, Guillermo, 
but we've set up this meeting four times 
now—can you give me some idea when you'll 
get around to appointing your delegates?” 

He hung up the phone and fell back in 
his chair. Mr. Smith groaned and shook 
his head. “I can’t face those women again,” 
he said helplessly. “You'll have to do it, 
Fred—it’s your turn.” 

Mike Eisenstadt, the cultural affairs officer, 
appeared in the door. “What about the 
elections?” he asked. “I heard we won.” 
Mr. Smith beamed. “Right. Eighteen 
hundred to eleven hundred—how’s that for 
an upset?” 

Mr. Eisenstadt gave a mock salute and 
turned to go. “Tell me later on. I have 
40 kids in my office, waiting to see the 
movie.” 

THE INSISTENT TELEPHONE 

The phone rang; a sack of powdered milk, 
donated by an American welfare agency, 
had been found on the black market and 
the story was in the afternoon paper. The 
phone rang again; the USIS office in Quito 
was demanding photos of 15 dump trucks 
that had arrived that morning from the 
United States. While Mr. Shaffer checked 
on the milk, Mr. Smith went to see what 
had happened to the photos. 
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He returned with a long face; the film 
had not been developed because the photo 
lab man had taken a religious holiday. The 
receptionist reported that a local journalist, 
a friend of Mr. Shaffer, was demanding to 
know why he'd been refused a visa to go to 
the States. And the women were getting 
impatient. 

Out in the hot sun, the cabs rolled back 
and forth like animals looking for meat, 
honking their horns incessantly at every 
walking prospect. Several American tourists 
were sitting at a sidewalk cafe talking 
excitedly about a Communist demonstra- 
tion the night before. It had been broken 
up by a cavalry through the Plaza 
Centenario, the city’s principal park. 

At the Phoenix Club, where Anglo-Ameri- 
cans gather in the evenings to reaffirm their 
solidarity over beer and bridge, an unem- 
ployed helicopter pilot was idly tossing darts 
at a much-punctured board, killing time 
until somebody arrived to keep him com- 
pany. For Guayaquil it was a day like any 
other day, with a lot to talk about and not 
much to do. 


WHERE THE UNEXPECTED IS PREDICTABLE 


Even at USIS, despite the apparent chaos, 
it was a pretty routine day. Nothing had 
happened that could not have been pre- 
dicted—and at the same time everything had 
been unexpected. 

The USIS is the oversea arm of the United 
States Information Agency, headquartered 
in Washington and headed by Edward R. 
Murrow. Each year, when Congress is asked 
to appropriate new funds for USIS, legisla- 
tors want to know: “Why do they need all 
that money? What do they do with it? 

The agency's reply could easily be lifted 
from one of its own pamphlets: “The young 
officers, now being recruited, will carry out 
a mission long ago established—to submit 
evidence to people of other nations that the 
objectives and policies of the United States 
are in harmony with and will advance their 
legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, 
and peace. They must also be able to coun- 
ter hostile propaganda.” 

Doing things like “countering hostile 
propaganda” costs money—especially when 
the propaganda is put out by such practiced 
craftsmen as the editors of Prensa Latina 
(Fidel Castro’s news service) and the New 
China News Agency, both operative in Ecua- 
dor. And money is a commodity USIS offi- 
cials would like in greater abundance. 

When Mr. Shaffer was program manager 
of a radio and TV station in York, Pa., he 
points out, the station had an annual budget 
of slightly over $300,000. The 1962 USIS 
budget for all of Ecuador, by comparison, is 
$151,160. And for all of Latin America—20 
countries—it’s approximately $4 million 
with almost one-fifth for Brazil. 

THE VOICE OF AMERICA 

These figures are slightly misleading, how- 
ever, because the USIS operation in South 
America is given a considerable boost by ad- 
ditional money spent in Washington. A good 
example is the Voice of America—which 
comes in very clearly, all over the continent, 
7 days a week. The “Voice” transmits reg- 
ular broadcasts from Washington, and also 
provides taped programs used by 235 local 
stations in 15 Latin American countries. 

Another worldwide service is the USIA 
press wire, which sends out a steady stream 
of news stories for local papers. These 
stories are not so much slanted as selected. 
A recent day’s fare, for example, included 
coverage of Ecuadorian President Arosomena 
in New York; a wrap-up of the previous 
night’s Telstar activity; a report on the Dis- 
armament Committee meeting in Geneva; 
and Senate comments on Puerto Rico’s an- 
niversary. 

There's locally originated USIS material, 
too—and newspapers welcome it. “Our 
function is propaganda,” says Frank Dean, 
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press officer in Quito, “but we don’t like to 
use that term because of its unfortunate 
connotation.” 

Whatever the material is called, how- 
ever, USIS places a lot of it. The Guayaquil 
branch, distributing to 3 local papers 
and 18 in the coastal provinces, placed 12,540 
inches during June alone. Mr. Dean's office 
in Quito, serving 3 papers in the capi- 
tal and 31 in the mountain provinces, racked 
up another 13,000 inches. 

What kind of propaganda? In Guayaquil, 
the Jure breakdown included 1,396 inches of 
science news (space achievements, medicine, 
and so on); 464 on US. foreign 
policy; 2,670 on “inter-American subjects” 
(Organization of American States activity, 
news from other countries); 404 on sports, 
and 1,934 on “Cultural, Educational, and 
Agricultural subjects,” a catch-all category 
covering everything from Pablo Casals to 
trenchmouth in the Argentine. 


LOCAL SUBJECTS GIVEN BIG PLAY 


There’s outright anti-Communist materi- 
al, too, of course—2,103 inches of it, includ- 
ing photo stories on the Berlin wall, food 
rationing in Cuba, famine in China, and so 
forth. And the month's biggest news cate- 
gory is local subjects (3,317 inches), which 
means stories from Guayaquil and the nearby 
provinces. Most of these center on the Al- 
liance for Progress, what it means for Ecua- 
dor, and specific ways it’s being put into 
effect. 

A tremendous amount of USIS effort goes 
into what the handbook calls personal con- 
tact. This is a gray, uncertain area where 
imagination, quick wits, and a good sense of 
humor can tip the balance between triumph 
and disaster. If the businessmen of Guaya- 
quil didn’t respect Mr. Shaffer, for instance, 
he couldn't have reduced the “Voice of Mos- 
cow” to financial ruin in a few short weeks— 
which he did. 

The station was a steady outlet for Prensa 
Latina material. Its viewpoint was patently 
anti-American, yet most of its advertising 
revenue was coming from representatives of 
American-owned firms whose interests do 
not lie in exactly the same area as those of 
Presna Latina. 


SPONSORS QUICKLY WITHDRAW 

So Mr. Shaffer became a regular listener— 
with a tape recorder. “In 5 days,” he says, 
“I picked up one open denunciation of our 
point 4 program; one of Irv Rubenstein, 
the point 4 labor representative; one of 
the Peace Corps; one of the Alliance for 
Progress; and one of the Empressa Electrica, 
a U.S.-owned light and power company—all 
preceded and followed by advertisements for 
American products.” 

He then notified the companies involved, 
asking if they were aware of what their ad- 
vertising dollars were sponsoring. They were 
not, but they quickly withdrew their com- 
mercials. 

Another example of improvised USIS 
work was a recent election for the presi- 
dency of the Guayaquil chapter of FEUE, the 
national association of university students. 
Mr. Smith, who does a lot of work with 
various student groups, was convinced that 
Luis Bonini, a rabid Leftist, was going to 
win—not because he had a majority, but be- 
cause the prodemocratic students were split 
into seven or eight factions. 

Although USIS maintained a strictly 
handsoff stance, Mr. Smith worked hard in 
private conversations to convince the anti- 
Bonini students that their only hope was in 
unity. And Marcello Santos, a stanch pro- 
American, upset Bonini by a vote of 1,800 
to 1,100. 

Still a third aspect of this personal con- 
tact is a USIS-sponsored community center 
taking shape in Guayaquil’s barrios 
suburbanos, one of the worst slums in the 
Western Hemisphere. The community cen- 
ter idea, one of the biggest factors in the 
USIS program, is basically a self-help con- 
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cept: The people of some community— 
usually a lower class one—get together and 
undertake projects to lift themselves up by 
the bootstraps, Usually this involves build- 
ing houses or schools. 

For sometime, Guayaquil has had a make- 
shift center functioning in several rooms of 
a barrios municipal school. Now land has 
been donated for a new building, and roughly 
$12,000 has been pledged to build the struc- 
ture. Some of this money will come from 
USIS; most, plus the land donation, comes 
from local American and Ecuadorian busi- 
nessmen. Last month, a Peace Corps con- 
tingent arrived to help build the center and 
get it underway. 

During the day of apparent chaos at USIS 
described earlier, Mr. Smith was trying for 
the fourth time to set up a meeting of the 
center’s board of directors. Three earlier 
attempts had failed, because the business- 
men’s representatives had not appeared. 
Now the fourth meeting would also be called 
off. The only people on hand were the three 
women from the barrios suburbanos, and 
somebody had to tell them it was another 
false alarm. 

Getting people to honor appointments is 
only one of the USIS’s frustrations in 
Guayaquil. Another, probably the biggest, 
is trying to convince them they can solve 
their own problems. Progress is slow, and all 
of it comes in spite of daily Communist 
harassment. The people themselves are 
often exasperating; there is never enough 
money; and sometimes a tiny detail will 
stall an entire program. 

Anyone in Guayaquil for any length of 
time, though, is encouraged by what he sees. 
It is on this sort of level—in the barrios 
and the daily papers and local student elec- 
tions—that the battle to make democracy 
a reality in South America will be won or 
lost. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GORE BE- 
FORE THE UNITED NATIONS GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
afternoon our colleague, Senator GORE, 
made his first address as a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the United Na- 
tions. 

It was a message of congratulations 
and welcome to four new members of 
the U.N. Because of its importance in 
the growth of this organization I com- 
mend Senator Gore’s statement for the 
information of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address by Senator Gore printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GORE 

Mr. President, on behalf of the United 
States it is a pleasure to congratulate you, 
Mr. President, upon your election and to 
proffer our hearty cooperation in the work 
of the United Nations. 

Outside the U.S. Senate Chamber, in which 
I am privileged to serve, there is a statuary 
bust of former U.S. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, my fellow townsman, friend, and bene- 
factor. On the base of this bust appear these 
words: “Father of the United Nations.” I 
know Secretary Hull would have been pleased 
to have foreseen the growth of this organi- 
zation to a membership more than twice that 
at its beginning. 

In common, I believe, with mankind of 
the world, the people of the United States 
regard with hope, not unmixed with awe, the 
marvelous growth of the United Nations or- 
ganization. Today we welcome to member- 
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ship four nations, each newly possessed of 
the fruits of self-determination, real inde- 
pendence, and genuine national sovereignty. 
Two of these countries rest in the midst of 
a sunny ocean close to our shore. 

Two of them are nestled in the majestic 
reaches of the central African highlands, 
almost half a world away. Yet, for all the 
distance that separates them Ruanda and 
Jamaica, Trinidad-Tobago and Burundi 
share a common strain of blood and experi- 
ence. And today, joining with us in the 
U.N. each of them makes a commitment to 
the single community of man which in 
previous epochs was obscured and hidden, 
but which today is plain for all to see and 
which best explains why each of us and all 
the countries we represent are here. 

So, Mr. President, on behalf of my coun- 
trymen and the President of the United 
States I congratulate and welcome the rep- 
resentatives of Ruanda, Jamaica, Trinidad- 
Tobago and Burundi. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


An additional bill was introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred, as 
follows: 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 3729. A bill for the relief of Wilhelm 

Konyen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


USE OF ARMED FORCES WHERE 
NECESSARY TO DEAL WITH COM- 
MUNIST BUILDUP IN CUBA 


Mr. SCOTT submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 396) authorizing the President to 
use the Armed Forces of the United 
States where necessary to deal with the 
Communist buildup in Cuba, which was 
referred to the Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services, jointly, as 
follows: 


Whereas President James Monroe, an- 
nouncing the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, de- 
clared to the Congress that we should con- 
sider any attempt on the part of European 
powers “to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety”; and 

Whereas in the Rio Treaty of 1947 the 
parties agreed that “an armed attack by 
any state against an American state shall 
be considered as an attack against all the 
American states, and, consequently, each 
one of the said contracting parties under- 
takes to assist in meeting the attack in the 
exercise of the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense recognized by ar- 
ticle 51 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions”; and 

Whereas in the Rio Treaty of 1947 the 
Parties further agreed that: “If the in- 
violability or the integrity of the territory 
or the sovereignty or political independence 
of any American state should be affected 
by an aggression which is not an armed at- 
tack or by an extracontinental or intra- 
continental conflict, or by any other fact or 
situation that might endanger the peace of 
America, the Organ of Consultation shall 
meet immediately in order to agree on the 
measures which must be taken in case of 
aggression to assist the victim of the ag- 
gression or, in any case, the measures which 
should be taken for the common defense 
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and for the maintenance of the peace and 
security of the Continent”; and 

Whereas in the Rio Treaty of 1947 the 
Parties further agreed that the measures 
on which the Organ of Consultation may 
agree will comprise one or more of the fol- 
lowing: recall of chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions; breaking of diplomatic relations; 
breaking of consular relations; partial or 
complete interruption of economic relations 
or of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, tele- 
phone, and radiotelephonic or radio- 
telegraphic communications; and use of 
armed force”; and 

Whereas the Charter of the Organization 
of American States, signed in Bogota in 1948, 
states: “If the inviolability or the integrity 
of the territory or the sovereignty or politi- 
eal independence of any American state 
should be affected by an armed attack or 
by an act of aggression that is not an armed 
attack, or by an extracontinental conflict, 
or by a conflict between two or more Ameri- 
can states, or by any other fact or situation 
that might endanger the peace of America, 
the American states, in furtherance of the 
principles of continental solidarity or collec- 
tive self-defense, shall apply the measures 
and procedures established in the special 
treaties on the subject”; and 

Whereas the Foreign Ministers of the Or- 
ganization of American States at Punta del 
Este in January 1962 unanimously declared: 
“The present Government of Cuba has identi- 
fied itself with the principles of Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, has established a politicai 
economic, and social system based on that 
doctrine, and accepts military assistance 
from extracontinental Communist powers, 
including even the threat of military inter- 
vention in America on the part of the Soviet 
Union"; and 

Whereas the international Communist 
movement is increasingly extending into 
Cuba and its political, economic, and mili- 
tary sphere of influence; and 

Whereas the Government of Cuba is now 
a part of the international Communist move- 
ment, defined by the Caracas Conference of 
1954 as of “anti-democratic nature and 
+ + * interventionist tendency * * * in- 
compatible with the concept of the Ameri- 
can freedom.“ and 

Whereas the Declaration of Caracas con- 
demned the activities of the international 
Communist movement as constituting inter- 
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vention in American affairs and expressed 
the determination of the American States to 
take the necessary measures to protect their 
political independence against the interven- 
tion of international communism, acting in 
the interests of an alien despotism: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President of the United States 
in addition to his authority as Chief Execu- 
tive, is specifically authorized to employ the 
Armed Forces of the United States as he 
deems necessary— 

(a) to prevent by whatever means may be 
necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Castro regime from exporting its aggres- 
sive purposes to any part of this hemisphere 
by force or the threat of force; 

(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation or 
use of an externally supported offensive mil- 
itary base capable of endangering the United 
States naval base at Guantanamo, free pas- 
sage to the Panama Canal, United States 
missile and space preparations or the secu- 
rity of this Nation and its citizens; 

(c) to work with other free citizens of this 
hemisphere and with freedom-loving Cuban 
refugees to support the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the people of Cuba for a return to 
self-determination; and 

(d) to use such measures as may be nec- 
essary to halt, impede or counter the build- 
up of Cuba with Communist arms as a Com- 
munist military base, including the use of 
economic and military boycott and blockade. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962— 
: AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KERR proposed an amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 11970) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, foreign policy, and secu- 
rity of the United States through inter- 
national trade agreements and through 
adjustment assistance to domestic indus- 
try, agriculture, and labor, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware submitted 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of Mr. KERR 
to House bill 11970, supra, which was 
ordered to be printed. 
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EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF THE SEN- 
ATE ON INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE CONSERVATION 
OF FISHERY RESOURCES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF RESOLU- 
TION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of September 14, 1962, the names 
of Mr. GRUENING, Mrs. NEUBERGER, and 
Mr. Jackson were added as additional 
cosponsors of the resolution (S. Res. 392) 
to express the sense of the Senate on 
International Conference on the Conser- 
vation of Fishery Resources, which was 
submitted by Mr. Macnuson (for him- 
121 5 other Senators) on September 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move, pursuant to the previous order, 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon today. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 20 minutes a.m. on Wednes- 
day, September 19, 1962) the Senate ad- 
journed, pursuant to the previous order, 
until 12 o’clock meridian of the same day. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, September 18, 1962: 

INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 

Glenn T. Seaborg, of California, to be the 
Representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the sixth session of the General Con- 


ference of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 


The following- named persons to be Alter- 
nate Representatives of the United States of 
America to the sixth session of the General 
Conference of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency: 

Henry DeWolf Smyth, of New Jersey. 

Robert E. Wilson, of Illinois. 

James T. Ramey, of Illinois. 

William I. Cargo, of Florida. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Movement of Communist Supplies to Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1962 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, while 
it is being widely publicized that ocean 
vessels under registry of some of our 
NATO allies are carrying, under charter, 
Communist goods to Cuba, less attention 
is being given to this Government’s con- 
sultation with its allies on the problems 
such commerce imposes. 

In a dispatch from Moscow, Septem- 
ber 15, the Soviet Minister of Sea Trans- 
port is quoted as boasting that the 
United States is failing to influence its 
allies in the matter of stemming sup- 
plies to the Castro government. I think 
this boast is premature. 


As chairman of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Export Control, and as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, I 
am concerned with the movement of ma- 
terial to any Soviet bloc country which 
would strengthen their economic or mili- 
tary potential to the detriment of the 
United States. I believe that there is 
evidence that our allies in Europe, South 
America, and the Far East would support 
an embargo of Cuba if ever this Govern- 
ment decided that to be necessary. 

While I take a decidedly dim view of 
the movement of Communists goods to 
Cuba in ships of Western European reg- 
istry, and certainly to the movement of 
any materials of either economic or 
military cold war significance, this 
country has not yet laid the ground- 
work or applied full diplomatic pressure 
to isolate Cuba from free world trade. 

Late in August and again this month, 
the President has expressed concern 
over the chartering of Allied ships by 
the Soviet bloc to move Communist 


goods to Castro. Reportedly Norway, 
Britain, West Germany, and Italy are 
making inquiries into the part vessels 
under their registration are taking in 
this Cuban buildup. 

While at present these inquiries may 
actually be little more than polite dip- 
lomatic response to this country’s dis- 
turbed view of commerce with Cuba, 
more direct consultations with the 
NATO countries are underway, I am in- 
formed. 

This week a top diplomatic spokes- 
man for Peru indicated that country 
would go along with a U.S. blockade of 
Cuba and predicted other OAS countries 
would do likewise. Not every move 
being made by this Government is being 
shouted from the housetops. 

Before Castro turned Cuba into a So- 
viet satellite, we supplied 80 percent of 
Cuba’s imports. This country and my 
own State of North Carolina sacrificed 
millions in profitable trade with Cuba 
and we recognize that as part of the 
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payment of leadership in Communist 
containment. Our food and drug ex- 
ports to Cuba now amount to a trickle 
of little more than $50,000 a month. 

It is understandable that American 
producers look askance while countries 
like Canada and the Netherlands double 
their Cuban trade and ocean tonnage of 
Allied nations is put at the disposal of 
Soviet countries to carry Iron Curtain 
commodities to the Caribbean. 

However, a progress report received 
by the House Select Committee on Ex- 
port Controls indicates that a much 
tighter clamp is being put on the move- 
ment of strategically significant goods 
to Communist countries including Cuba 
since Congress amended the Export 
Control Act this year. Now there is 
some indication that the President's con- 
cern over Allied commerce with Cuba 
is getting some attention abroad despite 
Moscow’s claim to the contrary. 

The select committee is charged with 
watchdogging the movement of goods, 
economic and military, which would 
prove detrimental to the interests of the 
United States. The committee intends 
to make further inquiries into the Cuban 
buildup and expects to inform Congress 
of its findings before adjournment. 


Urban Mass Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1962 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of President Kennedy’s proposals earlier 
this year called for Federal assistance 
for improvements in mass transportation 
for urban areas. There is an increas- 
ing need for this legislation in many 
sections of the country, and, of course, 
I am particularly interested in and fa- 
miliar with the problem affecting my 
own city of New York, and the many 
thousands of my own constituents in 
Queens County. 

The Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1962 was favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
July 3 of this year, and since that time 
has been waiting for a rule from the 
House Rules Committee. The bill would 
provide $500 million in Federal assist- 
ance over a period of 3 years to State 
and local governments for the construc- 
tion, acquisition, and improvement of 
mass transportation services, facilities, 
and equipment, The grants can cover 

p to two-thirds of the project costs, 
and the remaining one-third must be 
contributed in cash by the local commu- 
nity. The measure would be an expan- 
sion and continuation of the temporary 
program currently in effect under the 
provisions of the Housing Act passed by 
the Congress last year, which authorized 
$50 million for a loan program for facili- 
ties and equipment in an effort to meet 
mass transit needs. 

It is true that the passage of this bill 
would mean much to New York City, 
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but strong support for it has come from 
varied sources including large and small 
communities, public officials, private 
transportation companies, and others. 
For New York City, it could mean that 
millions of dollars of Federal money 
could be made available to help meet 
the urgent need for new and improved 
facilities in our metropolitan area, now 
served by the New York City Transit 
Authority. With the thousands upon 
thousands of New Yorkers residing on 
the fringes and in the suburbs—and I 
refer primarily to those residents of my 
district in Queens County—who must use 
public transportation to and from Man- 
hattan and other parts of the New York 
City area, it would facilitate travel and 
would mean a tremendous savings in 
time, energy, and money. 

An efficient and economical mass tran- 
sit system is absolutely essential if we 
are to provide those who live in urban 
areas with adequate means of transpor- 
tation. Our cities have been experienc- 
ing fantastic population explosions, and 
lack of adequate transit facilities has 
caused an increased use of private pas- 
senger automobiles, which in turn has 
resulted in traffic congestion and a trans- 
portation problem which is growing more 
serious year after year. I believe that 
it has been estimated that traffic con- 
gestion and traffic jams cost the country 
about $5 billion each year in time and 
wages lost, fuel consumption, vehicle de- 
preciation, et cetera. We must take 
prompt action in effecting a solution to 
the problem. In my own area of Queens 
County, a Queens transit committee, 
composed of prominent civic and busi- 
ness leaders, has been formed for the 
purpose of pressing for transit improve- 
ments in Queens, which is the largest 
borough in New York City. 

The mass transit bill is only 1 of 
some 22 bills which have been bottled 
up in the House Rules Committee dur- 
ing the 87th Congress awaiting action, 
even after the attempted reform of the 
committee last year. I believe that this 
more than demonstrates the need for 
further changes in the rules of the House 
to permit the orderly and prompt con- 
sideration of legislation, which otherwise 
would never reach the floor for debate. 
It is my understanding that an effort to 
bring the bill up under the Calendar 
Wednesday rule will be made in the 
House of Representatives tomorrow, and 
I shall certainly do whatever I can to 
force consideration of this legislation. I 
sincerely hope that it will be possible for 
the majority of my colleagues to sup- 
port this move to bring this necessary 
and desirable bill before us. 


The 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1962 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was the 175th anniversary of the 


U.S. Constitution 
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signing of the U.S. Constitution. In 
this connection, Congressman PAUL 
Finviey, of Illinois, recently gave a 
particularly outstanding talk on the 
Constitution before the weekly prayer 
breakfast group of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The talk was so excellent and 
presented such a comprehensive his- 
torical background of the deliberations 
which led to the drafting and signing of 
the Constitution that I would like to in- 
sert it in the Recor» for the information 
of the thousands of our citizens was 
read the Record daily: 
AMERICA’s GREATEST INVENTION 
(By Hon. PAuL FINDLEY of Illinois) 


Have you ever considered this question: 
What was America’s greatest invention? 

Was it Alexander Graham Bell's telephone, 
which opened a new era in communications? 
Was it Thomas A. Edison’s electric light, 
which turned a world of flickering nighttime 
into one in which night can be as brilliant as 
day? Was it the Wright brothers’ airplane, 
which gave mankind wings, for good and 
for ill? Was it Henry Ford's assembly line 
which led to a mass production and a 
sharply rising standard of living? Was it 
atomic energy, which ushered in an age 
that is now only beginning to unfold? 

Each has a claim to greatness. Each is 
uniquely American. Each has contributed 
immensely to progress. Which would you 
choose? 


My choice may surprise you. It is none 
of these. My choice is nothing more tan- 
gible than a manuscript, and yet it has 
become the most vital force for freedom 
and progress history has known. It is 
uniquely an American invention. It is the 
Federal Union plan for Government as em- 
bodied in the U.S. Constitution. 

The laboratory where Federal Union was 
created was Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia. The year was 1787. In the same hall 
11 years earlier had been signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the vital spark that 
was to ignite this torch of freedom. 

The inventors were farmers, professors, 
businessmen, lawyers—39 men representing 
12 American States. 

In 3 months they created the Federal 
Union idea, an accomplishment which His- 
torian John Fiske called “The ‘Iliad,’ the 
Parthenon, the ‘Fifth Symphony’ of states- 
manship.” 

You have all seen Christy’s massive paint- 
ing of the signing of the Constitution. It 
shows a room filled with ed be- 
wigged gentlemen. At the Speaker's desk 
with austere is George Washington. 
One has the feeling that here were the be- 
loved statesmen of the Colonies commis- 
sioned by a grateful people to fashion a new 
government now that the British yoke had 
been lifted. It is an illusion of peace, unity, 
good feeling, solidarity, confidence and high 
purpose untainted by usual human frailties. 

The true picture was one of disunity, open 
warfare between States, rebellion within 
States, bitterness and sectional strife, and in 
Independence Hall itself, a constant struggle 
between lofty purpose and provincialism, be- 
tween freedom and slavery. 

The American States were on the verge of 
anarchy. The Central Government, orga- 
nized under the Articles of Confederation, 
was weak, nearly bankrupt and without sup- 
port abroad. The league was unable to meet 
its own current expenses and too weak to en- 
force payment of debts, public or private. 
The league was so weak foreign governments 
refused to enter into agreements. Barbary 

pirates were seizing American ships and 
8 citizens. The league was too poor 
to omg a Navy, and too poor to buy off the 


— erected a maze of foolish discrimi- 
natory tariff walls among themselves. New 
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York levied a high import duty on Connecti- 
cut firewood, for example, so Connecticut 
voted to forbid all trade with New York. 

Connecticut and Pennsylvania quarreled 
over a river valley. One winter and spring 
was especially rough on the valley. Floods, 
ice floes, and storm were almost devastating. 
Under the pretext of helping the population, 
Pennsylvania sent a militia into the area. 
Their conduct would have disgraced bar- 
barians. They stole and plundered, natu- 
rally got violence in return, On one oc- 
casion, the militia emptied a Connecticut 
town of 500 people, burned the homes and 
at bayonet point forced the inhabitants, 
children and all, into the wilderness. 

Currency collapsed in most of the States, 
and efforts to establish flat paper currency 
led to rebellion, a new high in bitterness, 
hatred. The only sound currency was a 
meager and assorted supply of foreign coins, 
called specie. Clipping of coins was so com- 
mon, many people carried scales with them 
to verify weight of gold coins before accept- 
ing them. 

In Rhode Island, money-hungry citizens 
forced the legislature to issue paper money, 
even thought it was doomed to failure. 
Realizing there was no public confidence in 
paper money, merchants refused to accept it 
at the same value as hard money, or specie. 
Laws were passed providing fines or im- 
prisonment for refusing to accept paper 
money at the same value as hard money. 
Rather than go to prison, merchants shut up 
shop. 

In defiance to merchants, farmers dumped 
their produce, burned corn for fuel and tried 
to starve city people into accepting paper 
money at face value. All trade, except on a 
barter basis, stopped. In 6 months, paper 
money dropped in exchange value from $1 
to 16 cents. There was virtually no money 
to pay debts, and imprisonment for debt be- 
came commonplace. 

In Massachusetts, a mob angry over cur- 
rency collapse, took it out on established au- 
thority. The mob stormed the courts and 
forced the State supreme court to leave town. 
Rebels seized leading citizens as hostages in 
other communities. 

Such was the American mood and times 
in 1787, the eve of America’s greatest in- 
vention: An impotent Central Government, 
unable to defend American rights abroad, or 
to make foreign agreement, unable to meet 
its own expenses; bloody warfare between 
States, and rebellion within States, a maze 
of tariff walls separating one State from an- 
other; looming anarchy because of the col- 
lapse of currency; jealousy, hatred, chaos, 
rebellion, anarchy. 

What was the mood of delegates at In- 
dependence Hall? The mood was despair. 
A year earlier a convention had been called 
for the purpose of strengthening the Cen- 
tral Government, The convention ended be- 
fore it began, because only five States sent 
delegates, 

The second convention was called for May 
14. There was very little interest in it 
among the State governments. Indeed, New 
York thought so little of it that State did not 
send its best men as delegates. John Jay, 
who could have added strength to the Con- 
vention, was left at home. 

The one fact which added hope to this 
second convention was the news that General 
* was to be in the Virginia delega- 

on. 

Washington arrived at Convention Hall on 
schedule. So did 28 other delegates. They 
had to wait 11 days before delegates from the 
seventh State arrived, providing a quorum. 
Before the Convention was concluded, 12 
States participated. Rhode Island never did 
send delegates. 

The night before the Convention was to 
have its opening session, some of the dele- 
gates were gathered before the fireplace 
shooting the breeze. The Convention was 
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called for the purpose simply of revising the 
Articles of Confederation, and several dele- 
gates warned that the country was in no 
mood for any radical changes in the Central 
Government. It would be better for the 
Convention to deal with mild changes, and 
avoid anything very sweeping. 

Washington could not bear this talk in 
silence. He rose and delivered his shortest 
and one of his greatest speeches, He said, 
“It is too probable that no plan we propose 
will be adopted. Perhaps another dreadful 
conflict is to be sustained. If, to please 
the people, we offer what we ourselves dis- 
approve, how can we afterward defend our 
work?” 

Perhaps thinking of the border warfare, 
the low estate to which America had fallen 
in the eyes of the world, the rebellion in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere, the crying need 
for a strong Central Government, Washing- 
ton added these words, “Let us raise a stand- 
ard to which the wise and honest can repair. 
The event is in the hand of God.” 

But in the Convention, the outlook fell 
from bad to worse. Big States vied with 
little States. Southern interests opposed 
New England. The longer the delegates de- 
bated, the more remote seemed agreement. 

After 6 weeks, Washington wrote a note 
to Alexander Hamilton, who had left the 
Convention for a few days’ business in New 
York. In the note Washington said, “I al- 
most despair seeing a favorable issue to the 
proceedings and do therefore repent having 
had any agency in the business.” 

At a critical moment when the Conven- 
tion appeared to be on the verge of collapse, 
Ben Franklin had this to say: “In this sit- 
uation of this assembly, groping as it were 
in the dark to find political truth, and 
scarce able to distinguish it when presented 
to us, how has it happened, sir, that we 
have not hitherto once thought of humbly 
applying to the Father of Lights to illumi- 
nate our understandings? In the beginning 
of the contest with Great Britain, when we 
were sensible of danger, we had daily prayer 
in this room for the divine protection. Our 
prayers, sir, were heard, and they were gra- 
ciously answered. All of us who were en- 
gaged in the struggle must have observed 
frequent instances of a superintending prov- 
idence in our favor. To that kind providence 
we owe this happy opportunity of consult- 
ing in peace on the means of establishing 
our future national felicity, and have we 
now forgotten that powerful friend? Or do 
we imagine that we no longer need his as- 
sistance? I have lived a long time and the 
longer I live the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth: that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot 
fall to the ground without his notice, is it 
probable that an empire can rise without 
his aid? We have been assured, sir, in the 
sacred writings that ‘except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build 
It.“ I firmly believe this; and I also believe 
that without His concurring aid we shall 
succeed in this political building no better 
than the builders of Babel: we shall be di- 
vided by our little partial local interests; 
our projects will be confounded, and we 
ourselves shall become a reproach and by- 
word down to future ages. And what is 
worse, mankind may hereafter from this 
unfortunate instance, despair of establishing 
governments by human wisdom and leave 
it to chance, war, and conquest. 

“I therefore beg leave to move—that 
henceforth prayers imploring the assistance 
of heaven, and its blessings on our delibera- 
tions, be heard in this assembly every morn- 
ing before we proceed to business, and that 
one or more of the clergy of this city be 
requested to officiate in that service.” 

Franklin’s suggestion was adopted, and 
without doubt the daily prayer helped to 
calm frayed nerves and added the inspira- 
tion needed for perseverance. 


September 18 


Tempers were snapping. Angry words were 
heard. Delegations threatened to go home. 
But out of desperation and adversity, one 
by one, were hammered out the great prin- 
ciples which formed America’s greatest 
invention: 

The United States was to be a Union of 
people, not a Union of States. The citizen 
was to be the sovereign power, and he was 
to have dual citizenship, being a citizen of a 
State and a citizen of the Nation. 

The Central Government was to have 
strictly limited powers, with a balance of 
these powers among the two Houses of Con- 
gress, the executive, and the judiciary. 

Senators and Congressmen were to vote 
individually and not by State blocs. This 
permitted a vigorous party system to develop 
in the United States. 

States were to have equal representation 
in the Senate, and Congressmen were to be 
chosen on the basis of population. This was 
the result of compromise, and the agreement 
was reached only after long dispute, and be- 
cause the final debate occurred on a day 
when the New York delegation happened to 
be absent. 

Laws and treaties of the Central Govern- 
ment were to be supreme. 

Free trade was to be established through- 
out the area of the Union. It was the first 
time a group of sovereign States had agreed 
to abolish all tariffs. This act made pos- 
sible America's tremendous economic growth 
and our sharply rising standard of living. 

But it was a gain not without cost. The 
price paid for free trade and for the right of 
the Central Government to control foreign 
commerce was a grisly deal that later was to 
haunt the United States. 

Involved was the problem of the slave 
trade. Ten of the twelve States—including 
Virginia—favored stopping import of slaves, 
and many freely predicted that slavery would 
soon be abolished. 

Only South Carolina and Georgia resisted. 
There rice was the principal crop, and the 
death rate in the sickly rice swamps was 80 
high, the planters needed a steady supply 
of new slaves to replace those who died. 

So a compromise provided that import of 
slaves could not be halted for another 20 
years. By that time, the cotton gin had 
changed the principal crop of the South to 
cotton, and a new expanding demand for 
slaves was created. 

It is ironic that much of the opposition 
to the deal was from Virginia, soon to be- 
come a center of slave activity. George Ma- 
son was so incensed that he refused to sign 
the Constitution, despite Washington’s fer- 
vent appeal for unity. Said Mason, “I would 
sooner chop off my right hand than put 
it to the Constitution as it stands.” 

Yet, without this and other compromises, 
the Federal Union would not have been cre- 
ated in the summer of 1787. America would 
likely have gone the way of Europe with 
numerous small warring States. Instead of 
one war on a great moral issue, there would 
have probably been several wars on petty 
issues. But for this slave deal, a mighty 
force for freedom might never have been 
created, 

And who is to say it was a wrong compro- 
mise? 

America’s greatest invention was a crea- 
ture of compromise from start to finish, and 
yet the invention created a strong Central 
Government, and protected the liberty of 
citizens and retained the authority of the 
States. 

William Gladstone said the U.S. Constitu- 
tion was the greatest work ever struck off 
by the mind of man. 

Considering the obstacles, the rivalries, 
open warfare, suspicion among the States, it 
is all the more remarkable that the Con- 
vention of 1787 should have produced this 
“Fifth Symphony” of statesmanship. As 
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Washington had predicted the event was in 
the hand of God. 

Surely a power greater than man contrived 
to resolve the antagonisms of the day and 
to inspire those 39 men to create in this 
greatest of all American inventions a shield 
for liberty that would survive the test of 
time and become an example for others to 
follow. 

Here indeed was raised a standard to which 
the wise and honest can repair—in 1787— 
and in 1962. How fully we understand and 
appreciate this great charter will determine 
in large measure how well we fulfill our 
stewardship in keeping high the torch of 
freedom. 

The great historian of the period, John 
Fiske, concluding his study entitled “The 
Critical Period of American History,” had 
this to say: “In some future still grander 
convention we trust the same thing will be 
done between States that have been wholly 
sovereign, whereby peace may gain and vi- 
olence be diminished over other lands than 
this which has set the example.” 

Fiske wrote these words 80 years ago. And 
today leaders in both political parties speak 
5 and confidently of this still 
grander convention Fiske foretold. 


“Sail on, O ship of state. 
Sail on, Union strong and free. 
Humanity in all its fears 
In all its hopes for future years 
Hangs breathless on thy fate.” 


Wilkesboro Dam and Reservoir Dedica- 
tion, September 16, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1962 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp a timely and instructive address 
by our distinguished Secretary of Com- 
merce, Luther H. Hodges, delivered at 
the dedication of the Wilkesboro, N.C., 
Dam and Reservoir on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 16. 

I also wish at this time to express to 
the Congress and the people of the 

United States the profound thanks and 
gratitude of the people of North Caro- 
lina, and especially the citizenship of 
the Eighth Congressional District, for 
the Federal assistance on this splendid 
flood control and water conservation 
project. 

The pride that I personally feel on the 
completion and utilization of the Wilkes- 
boro Dam is exceeded only by the vast- 
ness of this reservoir and the sustain- 
ing waters which it controls. 

The long and tedious efforts of all 
those responsible for this wonderful 
project is relegated now into the archives 
of man’s efforts to constantly improve 
his environment and harness the forces 
of nature to meet his ever-expanding 
needs. 

Progress is born of sacrifice, and sac- 
rifice is the element that makes for a 
more sincere appreciation of all progres- 
sive endeavors. 

The community and the area which 
has provided this lastingly useful proj- 
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ect is to be congratulated for giving this 
monument of achievement to the State 
of North Carolina and deserves the con- 
gratulations of all. This hard-won proj- 
ect carries with it the great lesson that 
always where there is a will there is a 
way. 

Secretary Hodges was Governor of 
North Carolina during a crucial period 
when this project developed. I am 
honored to include in the Recorp his 
remarks on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the Wilkesboro Dam and 
Reservoir: 


SUMMARY OF REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE LUTHER H. HODGES AT DEDICATION 
OF WILKESBORO, N.C., DAM AND RESERVOIR, 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1962 


I am delighted to be back in North Caro- 
lina for this happy occasion. This is a great 
day for Wilkes County and for Winston- 
Salem, and I consider it a privilege to be in- 
cluded in your celebration. 

It is more than 2 years since I had an 
opportunity to speak in Wilkes County. I 
was here in 1960 to talk to your chamber of 
commerce—a fine organization which has led 
the struggle to make this great flood control 
project a reality. 

I came to Wilkes to talk about the develop- 
ment of North Carolina’s water resources, 
and especially to urge you to support local 
financial participation in this project. I was 
pleased then when you said you would and 
I am happy now to see the results of your 
efforts. 

Your vote of 40 to 1 in favor of Wilkes 
County’s participation demonstrated your 
conviction of the project’s importance. 
Winston-Salem gave similar proof of this 
project's broad popular support by approving 
its financial participation in an election in 
which the five other propositions on the 
ballot were defeated. 

The Wilkesboro Dam and Reservoir have 
been an ambition of the people of this 
county for more than two decades. 

That is not a long time in the life of a 
county which is older than the United States. 
Wilkes was a county and Wilkesboro a town 
before the U.S. Constitution was ratified and 
George Washington elected as our first Presi- 
dent. 

But 20 years is a long time for those who 
remember the flood of 1940, or the flood of 
1916. Only those who know what the flood- 
waters of the Yadkin can do, can fully appre- 
ciate the significance of this control and 
water supply project. 

The farmlands and industrial potential of 
Wilkes County can now be developed to their 
fullest, in the presence of an abundant sup- 
ply of water but free of the flood danger to 
life and property. The county can antici- 
pate a spur to its growth comparable per- 
haps to that which followed the arrival of 
the railroad spur in 1891. That created 
North Wilkesboro and made it the commer- 
cial center of this area of North Carolina. 

This great reservoir should add a healthy 
tourist and recreation business to the coun- 
ty’s diversified agriculture and developing 
industry. I urge you to make the most of 
all your opportunities because the develop- 
ment of your local economy helps spur the 
growth of our national economy. 

Our national economy is, after all, only 
the aggregate of a multitude of local and 
regional economies. What strengthens part 
of America strengthens the whole. 

To Winston-Salem, as well as to Wilkes 
County, this dam and reservoir bring the 
realization of a long-time ambition. 

Every large metropolitan are 
when it is the home of major atA 
plants—needs an assured supply of fresh 
water. Water is life for industry, for the 
farmer’s crops, for the suburbanite’s lawn. 
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The lack of adequate water can do more to 
limit the growth potential of a community 
than the lack of any other natural resource. 

Now Winston-Salem's future water needs 
are assured. This dam will store in its reser- 
voir enough water to maintain the minimum 
flow of the Yadkin at three times its previous 
minimum. The water will be there when it 
is needed, and Winston-Salem, under its 
agreement with Wilkes County, will have 
first call on this valuable water supply. 

I cannot praise too highly the officials and 
civic leaders of Wilkes County and Winston- 
Salem who have worked to make this won- 
derful dam and reservoir possible. 

I especially want to commend the Wilkes 
County Chamber of Commerce, which has 
spearheaded this effort since the chamber was 
organized in 1946. I had the privilege of 
working with your chamber officials and your 
State legislators in overcoming some of the 
legislative hurdles to your local participa- 
tion in this project, as required by the 1958 
Federal law. 

I also want to commend your U.S. Senators 
and Congressmen for their continuing sup- 
port of this project. Their efforts have made 
available nearly $7 million in Federal appro- 
priations for this joint Federal and local 
project. 

Many others, I am sure, have made valu- 
able contributions to this whole effort, 
especially the dedicated men of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. And the contrac- 
tors who have brought this project to com- 
pletion months ahead of schedule deserve 
special mention. 

I understand it will be possible to open 
some of the recreation areas next summer 
instead of in the summer of 1964 as origi- 
nally planned. In this connection, I want 
to commend the chamber of commerce and 
the county commission for the steps they 
have already taken in planning and zoning 
to assure the proper development of the lands 
around the reservoir. It is much easier to 
prevent undesirable development than it is 
to correct it. May I urge that you plan 
ahead and set high standards for your 
development. 

To all who have had a part in this won- 
derful project, may I extend my sincerest 
congratulations and commendations. 

You have not only made your dream a 
reality. You have also been pioneers in 
developing this type of flood control and 
water supply project under the 1958 law. 
You have helped to set a pattern of Fed- 
eral-local cooperation for North Carolina 
and the Nation. 

This is only the first of the works that 
will be necessary to assure full control of 
the waters of the Upper Yadkin. I under- 
stand that you are already working for sur- 
veys of the river down to High Rock Lake. 
This is the way we progress in America: 
never resting on our laurels, but moving on 
from one accomplishment to the next prob- 
lem, the next challenge. 

This is the way we can get America mov- 
ing at a rate more in keeping with our needs. 
We can get growth by planning ahead, by 
moving ahead with the public and private 
investments upon which to build future 
growth, and by working together to ac- 
complish our goals. 

In talks around the country President 
Kennedy has been pointing out how im- 
portant projects such as this are to the 
entire Nation. They do not benefit only 
the people of a single community, or a 
single State or region. They benefit us all, 
wherever we live, by developing the re- 
sources of the Nation. 

The President pointed out that we are 
one country and one people, “and I believe,” 
he said, “that those programs which make 
life better for some of our people will make 
life better for all our people.” 

I think he summed it up very well when 
he said: “A rising tide lifts all the boats.” 
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That's what we should all be doing—work- 
ing together to raise the tide of economic 
activity in America so we can all prosper 
and have a better life. 

Most of this activity must be through 
private enterprise. That's where we get the 
bulk of our solid economic growth— 
the efforts of private individuals—business- 
men, farmers, workers, and all the rest. 

But we must have public investment in 
our economic future, as well. This dam and 
reservoir provide a wonderful example of 
how we can use the instruments of govern- 
ment to strengthen our free enterprise so- 
ciety. 

Another example is the $900 million ac- 
celerated public works program. This pro- 
gram will help stimulate our economy by 
speeding up many of our existing Federal 
works projects and by enabling local com- 
munities to move forward with the water 
‘and sewer programs, street building, hos- 
pital construction, and other projects they 
have been planning. 

Wilkes County is eligible for Federal 
matching funds under this new program, 
It is eligible, along with adjoining Surry 
and Yadkin Counties, because the unem- 
ployment rate has been 6 percent or more 
in 9 of the past 12 months. In addition, all 
of the North Carolina counties designated 
as redevelopment areas are eligible. 

These matching funds will be available for 
a wide variety of local projects, although not 
for schools. An important consideration in 
project approvals will be how quickly the 
projects can be started and completed. The 
aim is to have the bulk of the construction 
work and employment take place in the next 
12 months. 

To build a greater America, we must join 
together—through local, State, and Federal 
Governments and private organizations and 
enterprises—to conserve and develop our 
water supplies, our power resources, our 
transportation arteries, our recreational op- 
portunities, and improve our schools and 
hospitals and the other facilities that expand 
the skills and strengthen the vitality of our 
greatest resource—our people. 

There need be no conflict between the 
various jurisdictions of government, or be- 
tween government and business, or business, 
labor and farmers. We can all work together 
to serve our country and our fellowmen. 

And with the rising tide of a faster grow- 
ing America our individual boats will be 
lifted and we can move forward toward our 
personal goals in life. 

This wonderful dam and reservoir shows 
what we can do. It shows that the coopera- 
tion and participation of many people, or- 
ganizations and official bodies to obtain 
common objectives is a practical approach to 
getting things done. 

I am delighted to be here for this inspir- 
ing dedication of another monument to the 
capacity of men to build together for the 
future. 

I thank you for inviting me. 


Gov. William P. Daniel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1962 
Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, we 
Texans are very proud of the service that 
has been rendered to his country by re- 


tiring Governor of Guam, Wiliam P. 
Daniel. 
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To the great regret of the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the people of Guam them- 
selves, Governor Daniel presented his 
resignation over the weekend. His mo- 
tive was characteristically unselfish. 

The keystone of Governor Daniel’s pro- 
gram for Guam was a high degree of 
local government. He thought this pro- 
gram would be enhanced by the appoint- 
ment of a native Guamanian and he so 
advised the President. 

Governor Daniel’s administration has 
been characterized by the President him- 
self as “one of the most successful in the 
history of Guam.” Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart Udall said that Governor 
Daniel inaugurated “a New Frontier pro- 
gram which has made Guam into a 
showcase of democracy.” 

And the members of the executive 
committee of the Democratic Party of 
Guam, which includes all the members 
of the Sixth Guam Legislature, said that 
his accomplishments went “to a degree 
beyond expectation within such a short 
term.” 

Fortunately for the United States, 
Governor Daniel has agreed to accept an 
appointment as consultant on territorial 
matters after his retirement. His ex- 
perience will be invaluable. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the exchange 
of correspondence between Governor 
Daniel and the President, a statement 
by Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall, and a resolution adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the Democratic 
Party of Guam on September 8, 1962: 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I appreciate the op- 
portunity of service as Governor of Guam 
afforded by your appointment early in 1961. 
I have been very pleased with the assign- 
ment and the progress made during my ad- 
ministration as Governor. This progress is 
best evidenced by the unanimous resolu- 
tions recently adopted and forwarded to you 
by the legislature and the elected commis- 
sioners of Guam. 

During my period of service, I have formed 
a real attachment to the people of Guam 
and the work that I have done has given me 
deep personal satisfaction. I have great 
faith in the future of Guam and I hope that 
I can always maintain the close friendships 
that I formed during my stay. However, the 
keystone of the program which I have ad- 
vocated is more self-government for the 
people of Guam, including enactment of 
legislation by the Congress providing for the 
election of a Governor. 

Upon careful thought, I have become con- 
vinced that the success of this legislation 
would be enhanced if a Guamanian was serv- 
ing successfully as Governor while it is pend- 
ing. Therefore, in order that you may have 
the opportunity to consider such an appoint- 
ment, I hereby respectfully submit my resig- 
nation as Governor of Guam, effective Jan- 
uary 20, 1963. 

I sincerely thank you for the confidence 
you expressed in my appointment and for 


the opportunity of service which this afford- 
ed me. 


Sincerely yours, 
BILL DANIEL. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, September 14, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. DANIEL, 
Governor of Guam, 
Agana, Guam. 
DEAR Governor Danren: It is with great 
regret that I accept your resignation as Gov- 
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ernor of Guam. Your administration as 
Governor has been one of the most success- 
ful in the history of Guam, and it is evi- 
dent that the people of the island hold you 
im a great deal of affection and esteem for 
the work you have performed in their be- 
half. 

I understand and fully appreciate the rea- 
sons that led to your decision, and I hope 
to make an appointment which will attain 
the objective you have set forth. In the 
event your successor has not been qualified 
by next January 20, I hope you will agree 
to continue in office until there is a quali- 
fied successor. 

You have performed an important mis- 
sion with distinction, and I am pleased to 
learn from the Secretary of Interior that 
you have agreed to become a consultant to 
the Interior Department on Territorial Af- 
fairs upon your resignation. Your experi- 
ence and your dedication are valuable to our 
country and should not be lost. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Gov. BILL DANIEL or Guam ResIGNS To OPEN 
WAY FOR APPOINTMENT OF GUAMANIAN 


Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
today announced that President Kennedy 
has notified him he has accepted the resig- 
nation, effective next January 20, of Gov. 
Bill Daniel of Guam, who is stepping aside 
to permit a Guamanian to take the top posi- 
tion in the territory. 

The Governor has agreed to become a 
consultant to the Interior Department on 
Territorial Affairs after he leaves office, Sec- 
retary Udall said. The Interior Department 
administers the U.S. territories of Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands, 
and, under a United Nations trusteeship, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

A Presidential appointee confirmed by the 
U.S. Senate, Governor Daniel took office May 
20, 1961. 

In his letter of resignation, Governor Dan- 
iel wrote that “the keystone of the program 
which I have advocated is more self-govern- 
ment for the people of Guam, including en- 
actment of legislation by the Congress pro- 
viding for the election of a Governor. Upon 
careful thought, I have become convinced 
that the success of this legislation would be 
enhanced if a Guamanian was serving suc- 
cessfully as Governor while it is pending. 
Therefore, in order that you may have the 
opportunity to consider such an appoint- 
ment, I hereby respectfully submit my resig- 
nation as Governor of Guam, effective Jan- 
uary 20, 1963.” 

President Kennedy’s letter accepting the 
resignation with regret said “I understand 
and fully appreciate the reasons which led 
to your decision, and I hope to make an 
appointment which will attain the objective 
you have set forth.” He added that he hoped 
Governor Daniel would continue in office past 
next Jaunary 20 in the event a successor has 
not been qualified by then. 

Secretary Udall said: 

“I deeply regret that Governor Daniel is 
leaving this important post. I understand 
and applaud his motives. But he will be 
missed because Guam has made important 
progress under his administration and the 
people of the island have expressed their 
affection for him and their high esteem for 
his services. 

“Under Governor Daniel, restrictions which 
prevented free access to the island have been 
lifted—thereby opening the way for increased 
economic activity and for the establishment 
of a tourist industry. Important public 
works have been set in motion to enhance 
both the health standards of the people and 
the natural beauties of the island. 

“Such great strides have been made that 
private industry is now engaged in establish- 
ing adequate tourist facilities. Highways 
have been improved, as well as schools and 
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parks. Major agricultural programs have 
been launched and Guam is well on the way 
toward a prosperous economy. 

“Governor Daniel inaugurated a New Fron- 
tier program which has made Guam into a 
showcase of democracy. 

“I am very pleased that Governor Daniel 
has agreed to accept an appointment by the 
Interior Department as Consultant on Ter- 
ritorial Affairs, effective on the date of his 
resignation. His advice will be invaluable in 
helping to draft and enact legislation which 
will raise local self-government to even 
higher standards.” 

Guam, with a population of more than 
41,000, is about 6,000 miles southwest of 
San Francisco and 1,500 miles southeast of 
Manila. It is the largest and most populous 
of the Mariana Islands. Its people are 
U.S. citizens, although they cannot vote in 
national elections and have no representation 
in Congress. 

Governor Daniel's home in the States is 
the historic Plantation Ranch, Texas’ oldest 
settlement. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF GUAM, 
Agana, Guam. 

I, the undersigned, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Guam, do hereby certify that 
the attached resolution was duly adopted by 
the executive committee of the Democratic 
Party of Guam at its headquarters in Agana, 
Guam, on the 8th day of September 1962; 
that the same has been duly recorded in the 
minutes of said committee and remains in 
full force and effect. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 8th day of September 1962. 

R. J. BORDALLO, 
Chairman, Democratic Party of Guam. 
Attested: 
Jose I. Cruz, 
Acting Secretary. 
RESOLUTION BY THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF 
Guam, AGANA, GUAM 

Resolved, That the 52 members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Democratic Party 
of Guam, consisting of all the members of 
the Sixth Guam Legislature, all the Demo- 
cratic commissioners of the various districts, 
and the Democratic Party precinct chairmen 
of all districts within Guam, do hereby re- 
spectfully bring to the attention of the Hon- 
orable John F. Kennedy, President of the 
United States; the Honorable Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Vice President of the United States; 
the Honorable John M. Bailey, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee; and the 
Honorable Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of In- 
terior; the fact that the economic program 
of the present Democratic Governor of 
Guam, the Honorable Bill Daniel, has the 
whole-hearted support of the Democratic 
Party of Guam per se and the Sixth Guam 
Legislature, whose members are all Demo- 
crats duly elected by the people of the ter- 
ritory of Guam under the Organic Act of 
Guam. 

Gov. Bill Daniel, upon assumption of the 
highest office within the territory of Guam 
as its Chief Executive sometime in May 
1961, has achieved and accomplished most 
worthy objectives to a degree beyond ex- 
pectation within such a short term, and 
far in excess of his three preceding Repub- 
lican predecessors, some of which accom- 
plishments are as follows: 

1. The general cleanup of the city of 
Agana after many years of unsightly jungle 
growth and debris; 

2. His support for the revocation of Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 8683 (naval entry clear- 
ance) by President Kennedy; 

3. The highly needed return-to-the-soil 
program and the upbreeding of livestock, 
largely through the personal efforts of Gov. 
Bill Daniel; 

4. Active effort and support in the devel- 
opment of the tourist industry for Guam, 
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including the impending construction of a 
hotel for the accommodation of visitors to 
Guam; 

5. The successful intervention and negoti- 
ation on behalf of the people of Guam for 
the return of unused Federal lands to the 
Government of Guam; 

6. The development of park and beaches 
for public recreation; 

7. The continued improvements of arterial 
highways and major trunkline; 

8. The installation of street lights in the 
various districts and villages of the terri- 
tory; 

9. The implementation of the intent and 
letter of section 9(a) of the Organic Act of 
Guam, which section provides that prefer- 
ence be extended no persons of Guamanian 
ancestry in all positions of trust and con- 
fidence; 

10. His courageous stand in cooperation 
with the Sixth Guam Legislature to increase 
taxes in the midst of declining revenues 
which permitted the continuation of the 
public programs and services now being en- 
joyed by the people of the territory, with- 
out which the curtailment of such services 
and facilities would have resulted, causing 
the people undue hardship. 

Gov. Bill Daniel is the only civilian chief 
executive of Guam since the inception of 
the Organic Act of Guam who has been com- 
mended twice officially by the Guam Legis- 
lature which is in itself one of the most 
remarkable events in the political history 
of the territory of Guam. 

Wherefore, the Democratic Party of Guam, 
by its executive committee, desires to ex- 
press by this resolution its highest and 
deepest appreciation to the constituted au- 
thorities of the United States of America 
for the meritorious appointment of Bill 
Daniel as Governor of Guam, to whom com- 
plete support has been extended during his 
tenure of office, the party furthermore pledg- 
ing to continue such support as his program 
advances so that the record of the present 
Democratic Governor shall remain one un- 
paralleled in the history of the territory. 


Tax Credit Needed for Cost of Health and 
Accident Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1962 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 25, 1962, I introduced a 
bill—H.R. 12693—to provide a 20-per- 
cent tax credit for premiums paid by the 
taxpayer for health and accident insur- 
ance. The 20-percent credit is the 
equivalent of allowing a full deduction 
for insurance costs for a taxpayer in the 
first tax bracket. 

This bill is intended to serve a two- 
fold purpose: First, it remedies an 
inequity in the provision of existing tax 
law providing for a medical deduction; 
second, it will encourage more persons to 
obtain accident and health insurance. 

The medical expense deduction pres- 
ently available is confined to expenses in 
excess of 3 percent of the taxpayer’s ad- 
justed gross income. This penalizes the 
taxpayer who insures himself and his 
family through accident and health in- 
surance. 
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For example, taxpayer A, whose in- 
come consists of wages of $5,000 per 
year, purchases a medical insurance plan 
at a cost of $150 per year. Since $150 
is not in excess of 3 percent of $5,000, 
he would not be allowed a medical de- 
duction in any year for the cost of his 
medical plan. Taxpayer A continues 
the plan for 5 years at a total cost of 
$750. In none of the years was he able 
to deduct this as a medical expense. In 
the fifth year, he incurs $750 of medical 
expenses. This $750 of medical expenses 
is covered by his insurance. He gets no 
deduction because his medical expense 
was covered by insurance, although he 
has paid out a total of $750 over the 5 
years for the coverage. 

On the other hand, taxpayer B, who 
has the same $5,000 income as our first 
taxpayer, has no medical insurance. 
Taxpayer B deposits $150 a year in a 
savings account, on which he earns in- 
terest. In the fifth year, taxpayer B also 
incurs $750 of medical expenses. He uses 
the $750 which he has saved to pay his 
medical bill. The first $150—3 percent of 
his income—is not includible as a med- 
ical deduction. Taxpayer B subtracts 
this $150 from his $750 medical bill, and 
takes a medical deduction for the bal- 
ance—$600. 

Thus, while both taxpayer A and tax- 
payer B had identical annual incomes 
and medical costs, B gets the benefit of 
interest earned while his $750 was in- 
vested, plus a tax deduction of $600. 
From this simple illustration it is ap- 
parent that the present medical deduc- 
tion favors the uninsured taxpayer, to 
the detriment of the insured taxpayer. 

While I have taken taxpayers with an 
income of $5,000 for purposes of com- 
parison, the effect is the same irrespec- 
tive of the taxpayer’s income. The tax- 
Payers who carry medical insurance are 
penalized under the Federal tax laws be- 
cause those taxpayers will not obtain 
any benefit from the medical deduction, 
while the taxpayers who do not carry 
medical insurance will have the benefit 
of a tax deduction if their medical ex- 
pense in any year exceeds 3 percent of 
their income. Taxpayer A is, in effect, 
penalized for protecting the Govern- 
ment’s revenues against the risk of a 
medical deduction. : 

In providing a tax credit for medical 
insurance for the taxpayer, the bill in- 
cludes amounts paid by the individual 
for himself, his spouse, his parents, his 
spouse’s parents, and his dependents. 
Thus, whether or not his, or his spouse’s 
parents qualify as dependents within the 
meaning of our tax laws, the taxpayer 
would be permitted to claim the 20 per- 
cent credit. This will act as an incentive 
for children to adequately insure their 
parents against a major illness. 

The effect of this will be to encourage 
individuals to provide for adequate medi- 
cal protection: First, for themselves; 
second, for those dependent upon them; 
third, and for those who might later be- 
come dependent upon them, and, fourth, 
beyond this, it will encourage individuals 
to provide for adequate medical insur- 
ance in advance of their old age. 

Some may find that if they waited 
until age 65 or over to take out medical 
insurance. the cost would be such that 
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adequate coverage is not within their 
means. This credit would apply to the 
purchase of level-premium policies or 
paid-up policies during their younger 
years which would provide health in- 
surance coverage for their later years. 

In providing for a credit instead of 
a deduction, the bill would still permit 
the taxpayer to use the tax tables or to 
take advantage of the standard deduc- 
tion. The standard deduction—which is 
reflected in the tax tables—is the equiv- 
alent of a deduction of 10 percent of the 
adjusted gross income. This use of the 
tables makes it unnecessary for the tax- 
payer to itemize all his personal deduc- 
tions. It is in lieu of any other deduc- 
tions permitted under our tax laws— 
such as charitable deductions, interest 
payments, personal taxes, and nonbusi- 
ness casualty losses. If medical insur- 
ance premiums are treated as an addi- 
tional personal deduction, the 37 million 
taxpayers who today elect to use the 
standard deduction and the tax tables 
would either lose the benefit of the in- 
surance deduction or the simplicity of 
the standard deduction and the use of 
the tax tables. They would have to ac- 
count for each and every item of personal 
expense allowable as a deduction. This 
would materially complicate the filing of 
returns, particularly for those in the 
lower tax brackets. 

On the other hand, with a 20-percent 
tax credit for medical insurance, the tax- 
payer who had an income of $5,000 would 
still be entitled to the $500 standard de- 
duction. The tax credit provided by my 
bill would be taken in addition to—not 
in lieu of—the standard deduction, In 
other words, the medical insurance cred- 
it would be treated in the same manner 
as the 4-percent credit for dividends re- 
ceived and the $1,200 retirement income 
credit, both of which are taken in addi- 
tion to the standard deduction. 

In recent months, we have heard a 
lot about establishing a Government 
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plan of so-called medical insurance for 
those age 65 and over through the social 
security system. The Kennedy admin- 
istration’s proposal, embodied in the 
King-Anderson bill, would be financed 
through an increase in the social secu- 
rity tax, under the control of the Federal 
Government. 

The Kennedy administration’s plan— 
which was voted down by the Senate— 
applied only to those age 65 and over. 
Furthermore, it offered them only lim- 
ited coverage. It did not cover doctors’ 
or surgeons’ fees, drugs prescribed out- 
side the hospital, or dental care—to 
name a few. It was even limited in its 
in-hospital care in that the individual 
must pay the first $20 to $90 of hospital 
services—$10 per day for the first 9 days, 
with a $20 minimum. The Kennedy 
administration’s plan at most would 
only cover 25 percent of the medical 
needs of our elderly. The remaining 75 
percent of their medical needs would go 
unattended. 

We must recognize that medical care 
is not solely a problem for those under 
the social security system, or those 65 
years of age. A major illness can befall 
both young and old. Legislation which 
limits relief to a segment of the popula- 
tion is deficient. A young father may 
be just as hard pressed to meet the ex- 
pense of illness in his family as would 
the retired person who himself became 
ill. The bill I have introduced provides 
tax relief for meeting the medical ex- 
penses of both through private insur- 
ance. It does not attempt to socialize 
medical insurance as the Kennedy ad- 
ministration would do. 

This bill makes no attempt to regi- 
ment our elderly citizens into a Govern- 
ment-conceived, adopted and controlled 
system of compulsory health insurance. 
It does not require that the taxpayer’s 
insurance conform to certain standards 
set by the Federal Government before 
favorable tax treatment can be obtained. 
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Many of our elderly citizens are at pres- 
ent adequately providing for themselves 
through private plans of their own 
choosing, and prefer to continue to do 
so. This bill recognizes that it is the 
right of the individual—young and old 
to select the type of insurance program 
which best meets his needs—and to 
select it in a free and competitive mar- 
ketplace. 

H.R. 12963 approaches the problem 
through the encouragement of private 
insurance—without Government inter- 
ference and control. Unlike other con- 
cepts, it realizes that it is not only the 
role of the Government to encourage 
adequate health protection among those 
age 65 and over, but that our Nation is 
faced with a problem which transcends 
both age and economic standards. The 
bill would encourage individuals of all 
ages and income levels to provide health 
and accident insurance as a means of 
protecting themselves against catas- 
trophic and prolonged illnesses. 

The bill advances one of the needs 
recognized recently in the Republican 
Declaration of Principles and Policy, 
wherein it was stated: 

Effective tax relief for medical and hos- 
pital insurance should be given to all. We 
support government action to increase the 
coverage of voluntary insurance plans and 
to help older citizens having difficulty meet- 
ing the costs of adequate coverage. 


We have made tremendous gains in 
public acceptance of health and accident 
insurance over the past decade. The 
problem is that medical expenses are so 
treated under existing law that the tax- 
payer, instead of being given an incen- 
tive to enroll himself or his family in a 
medical plan, is penalized for doing so. 
Recognition in the tax laws of the desir- 
ability of private health insurance is long 
overdue. The tax credit I propose, by 
correcting this inequity, would build on 
the gains we have made in the field of 
private health insurance. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1962 


- The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, with a new 
dawn, in a world drenched with beauty, 
we have awakened again by Thy mercy 
to toil, to gratitude, and to friendship. 
Grant us now, in the heat and burden of 
these days of deliberation and decision, 
a sustaining realization that our labor 
is not in vain in the Lord. So teach us 
to number these days, so crucial in the 
life of our own Nation and the whole 
world, that in national and global affairs 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

May our personal lives, freed of petti- 
ness and prejudice, and radiant with the 
good will which leaps all barriers, be 
open channels through which Thy sav- 
ing grace may flow for the healing of the 


nations. Thus may this land of our 
hope and prayer fulfill the potent min- 
istry to all the world to which in Thy 
providence we believe Thou hast called 
us. 
We ask it in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MansFrrieLp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
September 18, 1962, was dispensed with. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the morn- 
ing hour be postponed briefly, and that 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, House 
bill 11970. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 11970) to promote the general 


welfare, foreign policy, and security of 
the United States through international 
trade agreements and through adjust- 
ment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILTaMnS] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] on 
page 21, in line 10. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I withdraw my amendment 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment to the amendment is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr] may be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma is withdrawn. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit, and send to the desk, an amend- 
ment, for which I request immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., On page 21, 
in line 10, it is proposed to strike out 
“notwithstanding any other provision of 
law or any provision of any trade 
agreement,” and to insert the following: 
“notwithstanding any provision of any 
trade agreement under this Act,”. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this amendment is perfectly 
acceptable to me. As I stated last night, 
it was the clear intent of the committee 
at the time when it adopted the commit- 
tee amendment that in no way would it 
invalidate any past agreements and that 
the amendment was to apply only to 
trade agreements negotiated under this 
act. I was advised that no agreements 
had been entered into heretofore which 
would conflict with this provision. 

So I enthusiastically support the 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana as clearly carrying out the inten- 
tion of the committee and my intention 
at the time I offered the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I hope 
the difference of opinion which de- 
veloped in regard to this part of the bill 
can be amicably settled, and I am sure 
it will be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware is 
willing to accept the amendment pro- 
posed by the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, the 
amendment also meets with the ap- 
proval of the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Kerr.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this amendment is similar to 
what I proposed last night and has the 
same effect. 

I am in wholehearted agreement with 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Montana, It is in line with the intent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am delighted that the Sen- 
ate has given its approval to this amend- 
ment which is so important to the Amer- 
ican agriculture. In particular this 
amendment is very important to the 
poultry industry. 

The Common Market countries on 
July 30 through unilateral action estab- 
lished new and drastic trade barriers 
against poultry and other important ag- 
ricultural products. 

These barriers were highly protec- 
tionist and have for their purpose and 
effect the destruction of the U.S. com- 
petitive position. In other words, Ameri- 
can poultry production, processing, and 
marketing have reached a point where 
it is able to produce and ship the prod- 
uct across the seas and compete with 
poultry produced locally in the Common 
Market countries. Because we are com- 
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petitive the Common Market is seeking 
to establish a system whereby our com- 
petitive position can always be offset so 
that its members may preempt as much 
of that market as they choose. This 
policy is the reverse of trade expansion. 
It is trade strangulation. 

If such measures are to be employed 
against our poultry and other agricul- 
tural commodities on which we are com- 
petitive—why should not such measures 
be employed against their industrial 
goods shipped to this country on which 
they are competitive and have the ad- 
vantage because of their lower labor and 
other costs of production. At least we 
must be in a position to bargain. Trade 
must be a two-way street. If the Com- 
mon Market countries are to have access 
to our market for their goods on which 
they can outcompete us then we in turn 
must have equivalent access to their 
markets. 

These nontariff barriers which are be- 
ing established against our poultry 
products take the form of gate prices and 
equalization fees. A gate price is an 
arbitrary price which is established be- 
low which our poultry may not come in. 
For example, if our price is 30 cents per 
pound and the gate price is 33.4 cents, 
the difference must be paid as a fee to 
the Common Market. To this is added 
an equalization fee of 9.6 cents per 
pound which purports to represent the 
difference between the world price of 
grain and the artificial grain price which 
is established within the Common Mar- 
ket. A feed conversion ration is also 
used which further offsets some of our 
efficiency. The net result is that the 
additional levies in the form of gate 
price fees and equalization fees will 
double and in some instances treble the 
existing duty barriers. 

These new trade barriers are not neces- 
sary. Imports of U.S. poultry have not 
hurt their markets or their producers. 
On the contrary, they have been benefi- 
cial. The U.S. poultry industry’s Inter- 
nationai Trade Development Committee 
has promoted the increased consump- 
tion of poultry. In the short time this 
promotion program has operated poul- 
try consumption has almost trebled. 
Their producers as well as U.S. produc- 
ers have benefited from this enlarged 
consumption. Consumers in these 
countries have responded to high quality 
products at reasonable prices with in- 
creased purchases. It is inconceivable, 
therefore, that these protectionist bar- 
riers would be proposed. Itis even more 
inconceivable that our Government has 
not struck openly and hard at these bar- 
riers as being wholly inconsistent and 
incompatible with the whole idea of ex- 
panding multilateral trade on the basis 
of comparative advantage. 

We are convinced that a firm policy 
position must be taken by our Govern- 
ment against these nontariff trade bar- 
riers. At the very least this should in- 
volve the authority to react to such 
measures and to use similar measures 
against the goods of such countries to 
the extent that such action is necessary 
to bring about a return of fair trading 
principles for our poultry and other ag- 
ricultural products. 
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In the past 5 or 6 years we have de- 
veloped a multimillion-dollar poultry 
export market. This trade is vital to 
the poultry industry, which is the third 
largest producer of cash farm income in 
the Nation. This trade is likewise vital 
in helping our Nation meet its balance- 
of-payments problems. It is also bene- 
ficial to the economy of foreign coun- 
tries in that it provides needed animal 
protein at reasonable costs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
GGW 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
certain Members of the Senate wish to 
speak on the bill following the third 
reading. 


With the consent of the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH], who now is on his feet, I shall 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. PROXMIRE], because he waited so 
that I might submit the amendment 
which was agreed to a moment ago. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I have some morning hour business 
to submit for perhaps 4 or 5 minutes. 

(Mr. PROXMIRE addressed the Sen- 
ate. His remarks appear elsewhere, 
under appropriate headings.) 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose to vote for this bill as it is now 
amended. I am certain that I speak for 
many of my colleages when I say that I 
vote with some misgivings. No one 
knows how this is going to work out. All 
of us hope for success. It places in the 
hands of the executive branch an un- 
usual amount of discretion. It is 
claimed that this discretion will be exer- 
cised in the national interest. However, 
I would feel more secure if the guidelines 
of what is meant by the national inter- 
est were more definitely specified by the 
Congress, for it is in the Congress and 
not in the executive branch, that the 
determination of what is or is not in the 
national interest primarily reposes. 

Let me sound a warning, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this bill, coupled with the 
kind of sound administration which we 
expect from it, will not solve our serious 
problem of declining gold reserves and 
imbalance of payments. It is going to 
have to be accompanied by sound fiscal 
policies, including a balanced Federal 
budget, to imsure preservation of the 
purchasing power of our money, econ- 
omy in Federal spending, and improved 
Federal tax laws which will provide an 
incentive to capital formation and in- 
vestment. 

It is reassuring to see that the bill con- 
tains several provisions calculated to pro- 
tect our agricultural industry. This is 
as it should be. The President of the 
United States gave, as one of the rea- 
sons for asking for this legislation, the 
preservation and growth of our agricul- 
tural exports. The Common Market 
then adopted a most unfortunate policy 
of self-sufficiency in agriculture. Our 
trade negotiators must therefore drive 
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a hard bargain if the President’s policy 
regarding agricultural exports is to be 
met. These provisions in the bill are de- 
signed to make sure that they do so. 

Personally, I believe that too much 
emphasis has been given to this legisla- 
tion on the plus side. There is a minus 
side, and we should not try to play it 
down at all. Estimates with respect to 
the impact on employment and unem- 
ployment have been made, and I sug- 
gest that these have been calculated on 
the optimistic side. In this connection, 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point a 
letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Trade Policy, 
written in response to my request for 
information regarding forecasts with re- 
spect to future levels in U.S. trade and 
related employment. These forecasts 
were not forthcoming, and it is to be 
noted that the Deputy advises that there 
are no completed authoritative studies. 

He does cite figures relating to 1960 
employment related to exports and im- 
ports, and I suppose these furnish some 
basis for making projections. However, 
I find it difficult to understand why this 
legislation would be presented to us be- 
fore authoritative studies providing 
reasonably accurate forecasts were com- 
pleted. In this connection, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the following tables 
be inserted in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks: From the publica- 
tion “Domestic Employment Attribut- 
able to U.S. Exports, 1960,” published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, tables 
2, 3, 4, and 5; and from the publication 
“Employment in Relation to U.S. Im- 
ports, 1960,” also published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, tables 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and tables were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
or COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., September 12, 1962. 
Hon. Jack MILLER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MILLER: In our conversa- 

tion at the end of the briefing on the trade 
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bill arranged by Senator Morse, you ex- 
pressed an interest in the relationship be- 
tween foreign trade and employment and 
queried whether any forecasts had been 
made of future levels in U.S. trade and re- 
lated employment. 

Earlier this year the Labor Department 
published two studies estimating the num- 
ber of jobs attributable to U.S. exports and 
imports in 1960. (Please see enclosures.) 

In the export study, the Labor Depart- 
ment estimated that 3.1 million workers 
were required directly or indirectly to pro- 
duce, transport, and market the $20.7 bil- 
lion of merchandise exported by the United 
States in 1960. This estimate includes all 
American labor involved from the raw mate- 
rial stage to delivery of the export at the 
foreign port, but does not include the em- 
ployment resulting from the income-gen- 
erating effects of export-related employ- 
ment, i.e., employment required to produce 
food, clothing, housing, etc., purchased by 
workers whose jobs are attributable to ex- 
ports. (On the basis of this, it was esti- 
mated that about 150,000 jobs are generated 
for each additional billion dollars of exports.) 

On the import side, Labor estimated that 
approximately 941,000 workers were sup- 
ported by activities connected with the $15 
billion of products imported in 1960. This 
estimate includes employment in: (1) the 
transporting, handling, and distributing of 
imports from the foreign ports through the 
U.S. ports to domestic factories that process 
imported raw materials and to wholesalers 
that import and distribute finished manu- 
facturers; (2) supplying fuel and supplies 
to the trade and transportation sectors; (3) 
processing imported raw materials and semi- 
manufacturers; and (4) replacing plant and 
equipment used up in these stages of han- 
dling imports. The processing estimate is 
limited to direct employment in the first- 
stage processing of imports considered pri- 
marily noncompetitive. It does not in- 
clude the additional indirect employment 
involved in providing materials, supplies, 
and services for the processing of these im- 
ported materials. Thus, it was estimated 
that over 62,600 jobs are created for each 
additional billion dollars of imports. 

The Labor Department study did not at- 
tempt to show a “net” effect of imports on 
employment, weighing both the positive and 
negative effects. It did, however, try to 
answer the hypothetical question, how much 
employment would be required to produce 
in the United States the $6.8 billion of 
“competitive” imports in 1960; i.e., all 
finished manufactures and selected raw ma- 
terials and semimanufactures. 
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According to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, about 1 million workers would be re- 
quired to produce, in the United States, 
imports of all finished manufactures and 
other products considered competitive“ 
with domestically produced goods. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that such hypo- 
thetical employment does not represent jobs 
lost by Americans as a result of imports. 
Estimation of actual jobs lost“ requires a 
different type of analysis involving investiga- 
tion of actual changes in employment re- 
lated to specific imports, the degree and pre- 
cise character of the competition and the 
concurrent effect of changing productivity 
and demand. Research along these lines is 
being undertaken by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as part of the broad investigation 
of the impact of foreign trade on employ- 
ment. 

Secretary of Labor Goldberg, testifying be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
on March 13, perhaps best summed up the 
impact of foreign trade on employment when 
he said: “The total adds up to something 
like this—and again, I want to emphasize 
that these are conjectures all around because 
under no circumstances do I believe the 
Congress of the United States would choke 
off our exports and choke off our imports 
totally—but if we were to assume a total 
program of this type, we would find that we 
could lose on one side 4 million jobs and 
we might gain on the other side at most, if 
we did actually gain them—which is doubt- 
ful—800,000 to 900,000 jobs. We would have 
a net loss from this policy of at least 3 mil- 
lion jobs. In other words, the price of add- 
ing one job by a policy that would revert to 
erecting a trade wall around the United 
States, the price of adding one job, would be 
the loss from this policy of at least three to 
four jobs.” 

Turning to your query concerning foreign 
trade forecasts, I have been unable to locate 
any completed authoritative studies on this 
topic that have been published either in the 
Government or outside. I have learned, 
however, that Mr. Walter Salant of the 
Brookings Institution is preparing for the 
Council of Economic Advisers a study of U.S. 
balance-of-payments trends, which will in- 
clude forecasts of our imports and exports. 
The study should be completed in November 
and it is anticipated that a report of its find- 
ing will be made public. 

Please let me know if there is anything else 
you need in this connection. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER T. JONES, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Trade 
Policy. 


TABLE 2.— Employment attributable to exports and total employment in the private economy, by industry group, 1960 


Un thousands) 
Employment ee nics to Tm Employment attributable to | Total 
exports employ- e ts loy- 
Industry group mentin Industry group “4 pana 
e 
Direct ! |Indirect?| Total private Direct ! [Indirect : eivit 
economy * economy? 
1,467.1 | 1,614.6 | 3,081.7 | 52,865.0 || Nonfarm—Continued 
539. 6 401. 941.4 7, 145.0 Manufacturing - Continued 
4 Mae] ge] Sas 
% ï . 14.2 28.2 387. 
640.6 647.0 | 1,287.6 | 16,654.7 2.9 8.9 225 
32. 9 24.3 57.3 1, 778.6 17.7 29.5 619.0 
ae 6.0 5.8 11.7 91.8 139. 7 171.0 1, 187. 4 
l produc’ 27.3 20.0 47.3 944.1 44.2 723| 1,120.2 
Apparel and, other f finished products 17.8 6.7 23.5 | 1,246.0 60.8 2240] 1,448.4 
sai kare kiaiii 11.6 26.4 38.0 
FFF i 624.7 35.2 92.4 1,326.3 
Furniture and Uxtures 28 2.3 5.1 370. 9 $ 
Paper and allied prod 13.1 26.7 39.8 507.1 i e 
ting, publishing, 6.4 33. 4 327.3 
ce a ia ri si mt] l Bt 
6. ķi 
. refining and related 1672 23 * 
. ᷣͤ— A 6.6 10.1 16.7 237.1 78.3 198.6 | 9,786.0 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 2.—Employment attributable to exports and total employment in the private economy, by industry group, 1960—Continued 
[In thousands] 
Zae Employment attributable to —— 
employ- exports employ- 
Industry group ment in Industry group ment in 
e 
Total private 
economy ? 
Nose Continued, — — ARP ine 
Ships) 5 eee 2, 565.0 ment of of plant and equipment’ con- 
All other — a 16, 005. 0 / . See 


1 pares employment in g, transporting, and marketing goods in the form direct employment of 65,900 workers, about 39,600 are in transportation equipment 
in which e: 1e. b., * 8 ete. Employment required for industry group and 26,300 in pranane and miscellaneous manufacturing, N 


tion of — is included in transportation industry, and employment for in * The indirect employment to —7＋ — pane vlc phe 5 

trade in — D de ed to the 
2 Covers employment in the supporting industries which produce, individual industry groups. For this ron * em on t shown for mil- 

market the materials, ee parta components, etc., which are used to make the ucts itary goods industries not to indirect employment in the military 

which are then exported or example. | indirect employment in the steel industry industries but to indirect employment in the industries supplying materials, parts 

is the employment required to make the steel which is not exported as steel but used . to the military goods industries. Because Biarnes nri 

to make automobiles, machinery, appliances, and fabricated steel products which are ting from military exports could not be distributed to the individual supporting 


then exported. industries, estimates of indirect ape in each of these industries are under- 


3 Farm employment estimates for 1960 from “Farm Labor,” tp 8. — — of stated to some extent and the share of industry employment attributable to exports 
898 an “Census of Agriculture,” U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau is also understated. 
; manufacturing employment estimates from 1980 “Survey of Manu- 7 Not available, 

factures,” U — „ of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: = 0 t ſor * Covers utilities, communications, all business services, forestry, fisheries, agricul- 

remaining in 7 konpe bend on 1960 emp) t estimates by the . Depart, tural services, and contract constru: 
ment of Tabor, N Labor Statistics, con “Employment and Earnings,” Employment required to replace plant and equipment nae up in the course of 
November 196 196. producing, transporting, and marketing the goods exported from the United States 
4 Covers all 5 wage and salary employment — government) and was estimated as an overall total and therefore could not be distributed to individual 
2 employment on farms, including farm operators, family workers, and employees. industry groups. Because employment could not be distributed to machinery and 
actual number of persons employed because of dual 8 ing, construction ind and supporting ae estimates of indirect employment 

are un 


A ee exports of major military end items such as m * ee oe in each of these ind 
ships, and o a e ts military Norte.—Because of rounding, —— values may not add to total. 


TABLE 3. Percent distribution of employment attributable to exports and total employment in the private economy, by industry group, 1 1960 


Employment attributable to 
exports 


Industry group Industry group 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 || Nonfarm—Continued 
36.8 24.9 30.5 13.5 a nt rg fn ae 
63.2 75.1 69.5 86.5 Stone, clay, and glass products 1.0 1.2 
19 3.8 2.9 1.3 Primary metal industries 5.5 2.2 
43.7 40.1 41.8 31.5 Fabricated — 2.3 2.1 
22 1. 5 1.9 3.4 Mach 7.3 27 
4 4 4 +2 Electrical — equipmen 
Textile mill products — 1. 9 1.2 1. 5 1.8 supplies 3.0 25 
Apparel and 8 Be 1.2 4 8 2.4 Transportation eq 4.3 3.2 
Lumber and wood products, except diene mire 
8 16 1.2 1.2 instrumen 11 6 
2 $, . — Miscellaneous tianafactarg and’ a> 
9 1.7 1.3 1.1 rae å RH 00 1 
4 1.5 10 1.7 Trade. G4 5 
Chemicals and allied produ 3.1 43 3.8 1.5 Transporta! 
2 refining and related Ships) . 6.9 4.8 
PPTP 4 6 5 8 All other. 46 30.3 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics Employment 5 to replace- 
PPT 1. 0 -9 -9 -1 ment of plant and equipment con- 
1 and leather products. 4 2 3 P i . S ß E, 6.8 @ 
1 Percent distribution based on table 2. Nore.—Because of rounding, percentages may not add to totals, 
2 Not available. 
TABLE 4.—Direct and indirect employment as percent of total employment attributable to exports, by industry group, 19601 
attributable t to 
exports ? 


Industry group 


—— ——— — —̃ 47.6 52.4 Continued 
Nenn. 22 2 40.0 00.0 
on — § ne, clay, and glass produets 
Mining 31.5 68.5 metal industries 18.4 81.6 
Man F 49.6 50.4 Fabricated metal — 38. 8 61.2 
Food ne kindred products. 57.5 42.5 Machinery, except eleetrieal 68.8 31.2 
Tobacco manufactures... 50.8 49.2 61.8 38.2 
Textile mill products. 57.8 42.2 eamp ——— 79.2 20. 8 
d 75.7 24.3 Professional, scientific, and 80.9 19.1 
30.6 69.4 llaneous manufacturing 83. 9 16.1 
Furniture and fixtures. ............. 54.8 45.2 b 100. 0 
ee and allied products 32.8 67.2 Tiii Re ST Se — — 60.6 39.4 
ting, publis 20.5 79.5 including ocean w B. ‘ships)_....------ 55.3 44.7 
Chemicals and — aAa 39.9 60.1 “Yt SS K 14.4 85.6 
2 leum refining and related mdustries———.— 39.5 60.5 Employment at attributable to replacement of plant and equip- 
Rubber and misce! plastics produets 49.6 50.4 SA A TD atten vesnissetnetanesesoncss A e — 100.0 
Leather and leather products... Aaa 67.7 32.3 


1 Percent distribution based on table 2. Nore.—Because of rounding, sums of individual] items may not equal totals, 
Total employment attributable to exports equals 100 percent. = 
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TABLE 5.— Employment attributable to exports as percent of total employment in the private economy, by industry group, 1960 


3 attributable Total em- . attributable Total em- 
to exports ver to exports ployment 

Industry group — — a 

private 


Direct | Indirect | Total | economy 


Industry group 


2.8 3.1 5.8 100.0 || Nonfarm—Continued 
7.6 5.6 13.2 100.0 Manufacturing—Continued 
2.0 2.7 4.7 100.0 Stone, clay, and glass products. ......- 1.9 2.9 4.8 100.0 
4.0 8.7 12.7 100. 0 Primary metal industries 2.6 11.8 14.4 100. 0 
3.8 3.9 7.7 100.0 Fabricated metal products... = 2.5 4.0 6.4 100. 0 
1.8 1.4 3.2 100. 0 1 except electrical 10.7 4.8 15.5 100.0 
6.5 6.3 12.8 100.0 Electrical machinery, equipment, and 
Apparel and [other anise prod ts.. 14 1 1 100.0 —— n edulpment - 423 16 7 8 180.0 
an 55 ucts... $ 8 m equipment r . 
2 and wood products, except Professional, scientific, F controlling 
iture 1.9 4.2 6.1 100. 0 instrumen 8.3 2.0 10.2 100. 0 
8 6 1.4 100.0 
2.2 4.5 6.7 100. 0 . 1 1. 2 7.2 100. 0 
® @) ® 
* 2.8 3.5 100.0 1.2 8 2.0 100.0 
5.7 8.6 14.4 100. 0 
4.6 3.7 8.3 100.0 
2.8 4.2 7.0 100. 0 her 8 9 100.0 
Employment atrributable to replace- 
3.6 3.7 7.3 100.0 ment of plant and equipment con- 
1.6 .8 2.4 100.0 SUMO es oe 009 ®© ® 00 
t distribution based on table 2. Nortre.— Because of rounding, percentages may not add to totals, 


1 Percen' 
9 Not available, 


TABLE 2.—Estimated employment attributable to imports, 1960 
[Thousands] 


Item 


ment 
Total employment related to imports - 941.2 || Wholesale trade 98. 2 
Emplo; oe US. d other transportation to U.S. port !. 26.3 — te in Ist-stage processing of “supporting” im) ‘ as? 
ae yment to ocean and o por mployment invo] of “sup ng” imports 4 7 
85 rh 3.0 || Employment related to replacement of plant and equipment consumed +. 67.2 


1 eee ers transportation of 55 S. imports on U.S. planes, tra ins, and flag- flying ships; 4 “Supporting” imports as defined by U.S. Department of Commerce. See defini- 


and unloading of U.S. impo: tion in Technical note, 
2 Covers insurance of U 85 . by U.S. insurers. U oo pee hora bt to ber K. lant and 3 noes up in the course 
Covers em employment in indirectly generated through U.S. transportation, insurance, of U.S. le of U.S. imports and in first-stage proc- 
and trade of This emp mployment was estimated as an overall total and, aoe of “su pportin, mg” 8 rts, emis mployment was . as an overall total 
therefore, could not be P distributed to individual industry groups. a, thereioce, cuuld not . distributed ı to individual industry groups. 


TABLE 3.—Assignment of “competitive” imports to comparable U.S. industry sectors, 1960 


{Millions} 
Type of “competitive” import Value Type of “competitive” import 
U.S. port value of imports of finished manufactures and other products Distribution—Continued 
considered competitive with domestically produced goods 4... $6, 808. 6 Nonfarm—Continued 
— — Manufacturing Continued 
oe to comparable U.S. producing sectors: Chemicals and allied products. $435, 9 
5 Petroleum refining and related products. 97.0 
1 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 183. 1 
1 and leather produets 142.3 
4 Stone, clay, and glass products. 263. 9 
9 ary metal in 570.8 
5 ‘abricated metal products 239.2 
4 achinery, excep’ 398. 1 
2 Electrical Thachinery, equ 8 and supplies. 389. 5 
9 ‘Transportatio. —— 844.8 
3 Proesa; scienti ic, — controlling instruments. 247.2 
7 Miscellaneous manufacturing and ordnance 409. 4 
3 JT ences Sp NSS E — 172.6 
ek ee ee are all finished m: m paea 8 other — yp Includes forestry and fisheries, 
materials semimanufactured products considered coe “competitive” 
made goods. Source: “U.S. Commodity Exports and Imports as Related to Output, 1958,” U.S. 
‘with American: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census (1962). 4 so, 


TABLE 4.— Hypothetical employment required to produce and market in the United States all finished manufactures and other products 
considered ccompetitive” with domestically produced Jei 


[Thousands] 
Employment Employment 
Industry group Industry group p 
Direct? [Indirect ?}| Total Direct? [Indirect *} Total 
439.5 550. 4 
(Nees — 3.8 11.8 15.6 
87.1 103.9 2.1 11.5 13.6 
4.0 19.3 12.4 27.9 40.3 
332.1 256.6 1.2 2.4 3.6 
12.7 7.8 12.8 7.2 20.0 
1.6 +5 13.3 4.1 17.4 
48.9 26.6 23.3 10.4 33.7 
37.0 8.8 18.8 50.2 69.0 
13.6 12.8 12.8 18.4 31.2 
2.7 1.4 22. 8 17. 3 40.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 4.—Hypothetical employment required to produce and market in the United States all finished manufactures and other products 
si p considered “competitive” with domestically produced goods 00 f 5 


Thousands 


ntinued 


Industry group 


Direct ? In direct Total 
Manufacturing Continued 

Electrical 1 equipment, and supplies 23.5 12.5 36.0 
‘Transportation equlpment 25.0 11.7 36.7 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments. 14.3 5. 1 19.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing and ce. 20.5 8.2 37.7 

s 26.2 26.2 

31.3 31.3 

39.4 55.7 

73.7 73.7 


Employment 


Industry group 


1 See technical note for U.S. Department of Commerce definition of competitive” 


im) 
goods in the form in which imported. 


rts. 
Covers employment which would be required to produce, transport, and market 


products imported, 
Includes emplo: 


Covers employment in the supplying industries which produce, transport, and separate industries, 
TABLE 5.—Employment attributable to exports and total employment i in the private economy, by industry group, 1960 


Industry group 


Rubber and misoel 
Leather and leather products. 


Primary 

Fabricated metal products. 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery, equipmen 
‘Trapsportation equ 23 1 
Professional, scienti 


[In thousands} 


Indirect * 


1, 407. 1 1, 614. 6 3.081. 7 
530. 6 

927.5 . 
28.3 . 89. 9 
640. 6 647.0 1, 287.6 
32.9 24.3 57.3 
6.0 5.8 11.7 
27.3 20.0 47.3 
17.8 5.7 23.5 
11.6 26.4 38.0 
28 2.3 5.1 
13.1 26.7 39.8 
6.4 24.6 30.9 
46.2 69.5 115.7 
6.6 10.1 10.7 
14.0 14.2 28.2 
6.0 2.9 8.9 
11.8 17.7 29. 5 
31.4 139.7 171.0 
28.1 44.2 72.3 
154.2 69.8 224.0 
57.1 35.2 92,4 
104.4 27.5 131.9 
27.0 6.4 33.4 
30.0 6.9 42.9 
AnA O AEA 67.2 67.2 
120.3 78.3 198. 6 
118. 1 95.4 213. 5 
20.3 120.6 140.9 
210.0 210.0 


$ Represents employment estima’ 


market the materials, parts and components, etc., which would be used to make tho 
t in insurance, forestry, fisheries, and agricultural services, 


as an aggregate and not distributed among 


Percent of employment attributable to 
exports 


g 
i 
E 
i 
i 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I am delighted to 
cooperate with the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the request 
I am about to make be printed before 
the address by the Senator from West 
Virginia, so that his address will not lose 
its continuity. It is too fine an address 
to be interrupted in its printing, but I 
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believe the request I have to make is 
important. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader and myself, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote on the question of 
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passage of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 be held at 1:30 this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? 

Without objection, the normal quorum 
call will be waived. 

Without objection, the agreement is 
entered into. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
perchance any Senator seems to be fore- 
closed, the leadership will feel free at 
that time to ask for an extension. 

UNFAIR FOREIGN COMPETITION THREATENS 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL AIR CARRIERS 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
Members of this forum will, within a 
few hours, exercise affirmative action on 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. I am 
sure that Senators on both sides of the 
aisle, although differing in their ap- 
proach to this problem, realize the vital 
importance of increased international 
trade to international peace and pros- 
perity, and to our country’s economy. 

I shall support the pending measure. 
During my service in the House my ap- 
proval was given to reciprocal trade leg- 
islation. The results of such programs 
have not been completely satisfactory. 
In fact, I was almost persuaded to join 
in support of one or more amendments 
which were before us for decision during 
the past 2 days. 

We desire—all of us—a bill incorpo- 
trating provisions which are, insofar as 
possible, aimed at providing equitable 
treatment. 

The pending proposal has been dis- 
cussed in terms of its provisions for the 
lowering of US. tariffs on for- 
eign goods. This is only one of its 
features, but it is misleading to em- 
phasize this one objective while ignor- 
ing the more fundamental purposes of 
the legislation. 

Mr. President, actually, we are con- 
sidering a new venture in international 
trade relations which we believe would 
provide greater flexibility in the setting 
of tariffs on foreign products in exchange 
for the comparable removal of foreign 
barriers against American goods. Our 
hope is to increase total international 
trade and to expand US. exports. 

The principle of reciprocity is basic to 
the Trade Expansion Act. It is not a 
giveaway program; nor is it a unilateral 
lowering of our defenses against over- 
sea competition. It will provide for a 
business-like and realistic relationship 
between the United States and those 
nations of the world with which we 
now trade or might trade in the future. 

I am interested in the welfare of the 
workers and the industries of the United 
States. Fundamentally, pertinent pro- 
visions of the pending measure repre- 
sent a recognition of this interest—which 
I know is likewise shared by my 
colleagues. 

But I am concerned that the interest 
in the welfare of U.S. workers and in- 
dustries contemplated to be a character- 
istic of the trade expansion program 
might be ignored in the area of inter- 
national aviation. 

Mr. President, we must not overlook 
the fact that international aviation is a 
vital element of world trade. It is im- 
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portant because of its role in transport- 
ing commodities and persons in further- 
ance of world travel and commerce. It 
is necessary that we understand that the 
exchange of international air services 
represents as direct an impact on our 
balance-of-payments position as does the 
exchange of a physical commodity. 

The sale of U.S.-flag airline services 
to an American citizen has the same ef- 
fect as the purchase of a US. product 
rather than the purchase of a foreign 
manufactured item. Such air passage 
sales conserved $305 million in 1961. 
Similarly, the sale of U.S.-flag airline 
services to a foreign traveler or shipper 
has the identical beneficial effect as the 
sale abroad of any commodity produced 
or manufactured in this country. In 
1961, these purchases amounted to an 
estimated $150 million. Thus, the com- 
bined balance-of-payments contribution 
of the U.S.-flag airlines last year was 
nearly one-half billion dollars. 

While the Congress has been consid- 
ering the President’s trade expansion 
bill, this administration has been con- 
ducting a study of U.S. international 
aviation policies. Such an analysis is 
critically needed because of the seriously 
declining share of international traffic 
being carried by US.-flag airlines. 

In 1961, over 61 percent of all inter- 
national travelers were citizens of the 
United States. Notwithstanding this 
fact, our airlines carried less than one- 
half of all international air travelers. 
The two U.S. passenger air transport 
companies serving the North Atlantic 
market in competition with 18 foreign 
airlines, carried only 34 percent of the 
commercial air traffic. This downward 
trend is a warning to all citizens of our 
country that such a condition must be 
remedied if our carriers are to build a 
strong system and provide for its con- 
stant improvement. In fact, the very 
existence of U.S. international or Amer- 
ican-flag ship lines is threatened. 

Mr. President, the situation has come 
about despite the fact that international 
aviation services are operated on the 
basis of agreements between the United 
States and foreign nations that provide 
for the equal exchange of economic ben- 
efits. 

Has there, in effect, been an equal ex- 
change of economic benefits? I respond 
to this question by presenting the fol- 
lowing facts and figures. 

If a person took the time to think 
these facts through, he would realize the 
consequences are shocking to a republic 
such as the United States of America in 
a time of mobility, not only in the move- 
ment of products and people in this 
country, and on the international air 
routes of the world. Therefore, I ask 
Senators to be concerned with me when 
I indicate that the US.-flag airlines 
earned $149 million for transporting 
citizens of other countries last year, but 
American citizens paid $299 million for 
transportation on foreign flag airlines. 
This resulted in a balance-of-payments 
deficit of $150 million in the year 1961. 

Will our air travel be dissipated as has 
our oceanic surface transportation? 

I set down the uncontested truth as 
follows: 
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In 1961, U.S. sea carriers earned only 
$18 million for transporting foreign citi- 
zens, while U.S. citizens paid $216 million 
to foreign carriers for a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit of $198 million last year. 

The problem is critical. I do not call, 
however, for restrictionism or protec- 
tionism for U.S. air carriers on interna- 
tional air routes. I urge only that the 
principle of reciprocity that charac- 
terizes the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
be held to apply to international aviation 
matters. 

I would hope that while Senators are 
acting favorably on President Kennedy’s 
trade expansion plan that the interna- 
tional aviation policy study group, estab- 
lished by the Chief Executive, will keep 
intact in its thinking the principle of 
the trade bill in focus during its delibera- 
tions and in making its recommenda- 
tions. To do less would be to do acute 
damage to our American air carriers 
which fly the world routes. 

The problems facing the United States 
and its international airlines have, in 
fact, become of increasing concern to 
the Congress. Under the leadership of 
the knowledgeable Senators who are 
the chairman and ranking minority 
members of the Aviation Subcommit- 
tee—the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Monroney] and the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corron]— 
the subcommittee has begun to come to 
grips with the issues which cannot be 
postponed 10 years or 5 years, but issues 
which must be faced by our Government 
immediately. The ranking majority 
member of the subcommittee, the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Smaruers], 
likewise has for years been alert in 
bringing these issues to the attention of 
the Congress. Under a resolution by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON], hearings were held last year by the 
Aviation Subcommittee to define and 
focus attention on the broad problems 
involved in the international air picture. 
Disclosures emphasized the destructive 
foreign-flag airline capacity and rate 
practices. 

Troubles of this type cause the in- 
dustry to suggest that additional tools 
be given the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
deal with these practices. Two bills in- 
troduced by the capable chairman of 
the Commerce Committee, Senator Mac- 
Nuson, would clarify and strengthen 
the Board’s authority in the capacity 
and foreign rate fields. Both of these 
steps are urgently needed as desirable. 

These measures are necessary as initial 
steps if our Government is to have the 
virile air system it requires for 
its national defense and to build its eco- 
nomic strength. 

Our American air carriers are faced 
with the inequity of competing with the 
airlines of foreign nations which have 
created discriminatory or unreasonable 
obstacles to U.S. carriers. This is not a 
generality. I propose to spell out these 
discriminations and unreasonable ob- 
stacles. Hearings before the Senate 
Aviation Subcommittee in 1961 revealed 
that the following countries discrimina- 
torily limit or restrict our air carrier 
schedules: Argentina, Austria, Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Finland, India, In- 
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donesia, Japan, Korea, Lebanon, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nigeria, Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Turkey, and Venezuela. 

In addition to these 18 countries there 
are instances where foreign governments 
do not permit U.S. airlines to serve routes 
between their country and ours and 
thereby preserve monopoly routes for 
themselves. 

The danger of excess capacity, par- 
ticularly on the North Atlantic route, is 
becoming critical, partly because of 
scheduling by some carriers in excess of 
that provided for in the bilateral agree- 
ment. It is also being aggravated by the 
increasing number of airlines desiring 
access to the heavy traffic on this route, 
most of which is U.S. generated. As I 
have indicated, in 1961 there were 18 for- 
eign carriers on this route outnumber- 
ing our country’s passenger carriers by 
a ratio of 9 to 1. 

There are approximately a dozen other 
countries which already have rights 
which have not yet been exercised. For 
example, Greece, Egypt, Mexico, Turkey, 
Portugal, Austria, Lebanon, and Na- 
tionalist China are among those which 
have negotiated rights to fly to and from 
the United States over the Atlantic, but 
have not activated them. 

There are also 16 emerging countries 
in Africa that were not independent a 
couple of years ago. Most of them want 
their own international airlines. Their 
patriotic fervor and their eagerness to 
fiy their fiag are understandable. I 
sometimes wonder, when we help a na- 
tion which is barely in the concept of 
the 20th century, to acquire jets for 
intercontinental air service to London 
and New York, whether we have fully 
considered that the same expenditures 
on our part to improve their standards 
of living, might not have been more use- 
ful to them and to all mankind. 

I am not saying these countries do 
not have the right to operate interna- 
tional airlines. However, it does seem 
ironic for the United States, directly or 
indirectly, to subsidize such operations 
in competition with our own carriers. 
Moreover, the fact is that most of these 
nations are sorely in need of capital for 
domestic economic growth. It does not 
seem prudent to squander their re- 
sources to operate, for prestige purposes, 
uneconomic airlines which will benefit 
relatively few of their people. 

Another major problem brought into 
focus by the Aviation Subcommittee’s 
hearing results from destructive rate 
practices. Assistant Secretary of State 
Martin said the condition “has become 
critical in recent years” and “the effect 
of these rate-cutting practices has been 
to divert passengers from U.S. carriers.” 
This result has two aspects, the one re- 
lated to International Air Transport As- 
sociation carriers; the other to non- 
IATA carriers. 

The first of these arises from rate 
cutting by IATA members who charge 
rates that have not been approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. Machinery 
to deal with this problem already exists, 
and, in fact, is being effectively dealt 
with as a result of the recent annual 
general meeting of IATA in Dublin. The 
second and more difficult problem stems 
from practices by non-IATA carriers 
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over which our Government has failed 
to exercise control. 

The legislation introduced by Chair- 
man MaGnuson, to which I have re- 
ferred, would give our Government the 
necessary tools to deal with these rate 
and capacity problems. It would not 
erect any artificial barriers to trade and 
commerce for the sake only of protect- 
ing our carriers. It provides our Gov- 
ernment with added bargaining power 
comparable to that provided under the 
pending trade bill, which will shortly be 
passed by the Senate. 

There is need for our country to have 
improved negotiating power, because, be- 
side the problems of rate and capacity, 
we have the fact that U.S. carriers must 
compete against foreign government- 
owned or subsidized airlines, both in- 
dividually and in pools. 

We are told that $2 billion in U.S. farm 
exports to Europe are at stake in the 
avowed plans of the European Common 
Market to integrate its agriculture. We 
are also informed of the efforts of the 
United Kingdom and additional Euro- 
pean states to join that Economic Com- 
munity within the next 6 months. 
Therefore, Mr. President, we must con- 
sider the avowed plans of the Common 
Market countries, especially France, 
Italy, Germany, and Belgium, to inte- 
grate international airline operations. 
They propose to pool routes and traffic, 
interchange equipment, concentrate 
sales, overhaul and maintenance facili- 
ties, and accentuate efforts to penetrate 
the rich U.S. travel market even more 
deeply than at present, while cutting 
operating costs in the process. 

In the Dutch Parliament in recent 
weeks, legislation providing some $10 
million in direct loans to KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines has been approved, along 
with loan guarantees for a much larger 
sum. In the course of debate, it was 
stated that KLM would eventually join 
Air Union, the combine of Air France, 
Sabena, Lufthansa, and Alitalia. Why? 
we can ask. And the answer is because 
integration would inevitably be neces- 
sary to more effectively compete and 
slash operating costs. 

The Government-owned British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. has acquired Cunard’s 
airline on a 70- to 30-percent ownership 
basis. The purpose: to make BOAC and 
associated British Commonwealth long- 
haul carriers better able to compete vig- 
orously in the aggressively competitive 
transatlantic market. Air France is re- 
ceiving supplemental appropriations 
from the French Government—and we 
know the French Government is beset 
with many problems—to increase its 
working capital from 100 million new 
francs to 400 million new francs. 

We lift our sights beyond the immedi- 
ate but critical horizon and we see the 
rising of the red star of the Communist 
airline, Aeroflot, already the largest air- 
line in the world. I repeat: The Soviet 
Union, through Aeroflot, operates the 
largest airline in the world. Aeroflot is 
introducing nonstop service between Ha- 
vana and Moscow, using the turboprop 
TU-114, the huge plane which brought 
Chairman Khrushchev to Andrews Air 
Force Base from Russia a few years ago. 
Those of us who have traveled in Europe 
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in the past 4 years have become accus- 
tomed to seeing twin-jet TU-104’s at air- 
ports in many Western capitals. 

The Soviet economic and political 
penetration is symbolized by the expan- 
sion of Soviet airline operations, an ex- 
pansion which is a fact. We witness as 
well the use of Soviet military and com- 
mercial aircraft equipment, including 
engines and airframes, in many areas 
of the world. This is a danger signal. 
Will we heed it? 

I have outlined some of the problems, 
and have shown the similarity between 
our trade policy and our international air 
transport policy. 

To be successfully implemented, both 
the trade policy and the international 
air transport policy required the strong 
and active support of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, the Government acting through 
an awakened understanding on the part 
of all our citizens of the situation in 
which we find ourselves. Both policies 
require reciprocal international conces- 
sions. Both require the lifting of foreign 
restrictions imposed on American goods 
and services. Both require equal market 
opportunity between nations. Both re- 
quire strict compliance with agreements 
between nations. Both require effective 
bargaining. Both require safeguards to 
protect the national interest of the 
United States. Both require dedicated 
and resourceful negotiators. Both re- 
quire the strongest possible negotiating 
position. Both require energetic and 
imaginative American salesmanship, 
which today is being stifled because of 
practices which, as I have indicated, are 
unfair in marked degree. 

The Interagency Committee on Inter- 
national Air Transport Policy must not 
fail to understand these fundamental 
similarities between our overall foreign 
trade policy and our international air 
transport policy. 

Mr. President, Americans are sup- 
posed to be good businessmen. I believe 
that, by and large, we have proved that 
to be true. It has been said in rather 
plain language that we are good horse 
traders. Sometimes we wonder at the 
results, but we do know that we are 
more than willing to go to great lengths 
to help less fortunate peoples raise their 
economic standards and enhance their 
personal freedoms. But we must not 
abandon our national interest in the 
process. I submit that this is a time of 
crisis, and we must be resourceful and 
realistic in meeting the challenge. Todo 
less is to fail. That we must not do. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the trade expansion bill. I 
do so because I believe this proposed leg- 
islation represents a balanced program 
for a national trade policy. As a Sen- 
ator from a State which grew on trade, 
but has felt the adverse effects of for- 
eign competition, I can appreciate the 
advantages of expanded trade, and, at 
the same time, I understand the prob- 
lems which such trade can create. 

I do not need to remind my colleagues 
of the benefits of international trade. 
Even those who have doubts about the 
present bill agree, I believe, that our 
Nation must trade, in order to continue 
its economic growth. We need raw ma- 
terials from other lands; we shall benefit 
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from expanded markets overseas; 
healthy competition between domestic 
and foreign manufacturers can bring us 
improved products at lower prices; and 
the strength of the free world, I am sure, 
will be increased by the bonds of com- 
merce. 

But to sing the praises of trade expan- 
sion is not to ignore the prices it exacts. 
Wherever there is competition in the 
marketplace, someone must adjust. 
Not everyone can win. Someone may be 
hurt. 

Because we are concerned about the 
human cost involved in economic com- 
petition, we have devised ways and means 
of softening the blows of economic ad- 
versity in domestic legislation. We have 
unemployment compensation programs, 
aid for small business, and area redevel- 
opment legislation, for example, all of 
which are designed to help individuals 
and businesses adjust to changing con- 
ditions of competition. 

The administration’s trade bill, as in- 
troduced, recognized that international 
trade would involve adjustments. Un- 
der the Trade Agreements Act, escape- 
clause proceedings were included, to en- 
able the President to provide protection 
for domestic industries when the going 
was too rough and the competition from 
abroad impossible to meet in the normal 
play of the market. 

The trade expansion bill added a new 
program comparable to our area rede- 
velopment program, under the adjust- 
ment assistance provisions of the bill. 
For the first time, the Federal Govern- 
ment indicated that it was prepared to 
assume the responsibility of direct assist- 
ance where economic injury was trace- 
able to national trade policy. 

The House of Representatives im- 
proved upon the original bill, particu- 
larly in the field of general negotiating 
authority for increases in duties and 
quotas, the escape clause, and in the 
prenegotiating protection procedures. 

Even so, I felt that H.R. 11970 fell 
short of meeting particular problems 
which industries in my own State and 
in other States confronted in the field 
of foreign trade. In the State of Maine, 
many of our communities have a single 
industry. Individual plants are faced 
by consistent competitive pressure from 
overseas, especially from the low-wage 
countries. This competition is severe in 
textiles, shoes, forest products, and elec- 
tronics. As small businesses, these com- 
panies have narrow survival margins. 

In recent years they have found that 
not only the volume of imports but also 
the rate of expansion of imports has dis- 
rupted markets and threatened them 
with economic ruin. What they need is 
not gigantic walls of protection, shield- 
ing them forever from the world mar- 
ket, but sufficient protection to shelter 
them while they adjust to changing con- 
ditions. 

Some have said that such industries 
are inefficient, that they might as well 
be allowed to go out of business quickly, 
rather than lingering. This is a proposi- 
tion I cannot accept. Maine industry 
and Maine workers can compete if they 
are given a fair chance. 

In towns where there is but one indus- 
try, where economic resources are lim- 
ited, adjustment assistance may come 
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too late to restore the economic health 
of the community. Our experience with 
the area redevelopment program, while 
encouraging, demonstrates that the road 
back to prosperity is a long and hard 
one. 

It has been my belief that neither high 
tariffs of extreme protectionism nor ad- 
justment assistance after the loss of in- 
dustries represented a complete and ade- 
quate answer to the problem of economic 
injury resulting from changes in trade 
patterns. 

Almost a year and one-half ago, I in- 
troduced S. 1735, the Orderly Marketing 
Act. This legislation was designed te 
give the President specific authority to 
negotiate orderly marketing agreements 
with foreign countries where such agree- 
ments could provide reasonable protec- 
tion against sudden increases in imports, 
without closing the door against reason- 
able import competition from abroad. 
This legislation, which was cospon- 
sored by Senators TALMADGE, CHAVEZ, 
SMATHERS, BusH, Lone of Louisiana, 
BARTLETT, WILEY, MCCARTHY, BIBLE, and 
McGee, had the support of the shoe in- 
dustry, in particular. 

I want to pause here to pay tribute 
to the shoe manufacturers and to the 
shoe workers who have supported this 
concept, not as an impassable barrier to 
trade, but as a reasonable approach to 
an orderly sharing of our domestic mar- 
ket, even under difficult conditions. 

S.1735 was directly related to the 
problem of low-wage-cost competition. 
It offered a formula for negotiating with 
foreign countries agreements which 
would relate the level of imports of a 
given commodity to the share of the 
domestic market currently enjoyed by 
such imports. The marketing agree- 
ments would permit an increase in im- 
ports in line with expanding domestic 
consumption. This proposal was com- 
parable in principle to the Geneva Tex- 
tile Agreements, concluded earlier this 
year. 

Subsequent to the introduction of the 
Orderly Marketing Act, the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act was submitted to the Con- 
gress, I urged that the principle of or- 
derly marketing be incorporated in the 
trade legislation. To accomplish this 
purpose, on August 2, I submitted an 
amendment to H.R. 11970. The new 
amendment was designed to carry out, 
within the framework of the general 
trade bill, the intent of the Orderly 
Marketing Act. I was pleased to have 
bipartisan cosponsorship of this amend- 
ment, including Senators BARTLETT, 
CHAVEZ, COTTON, Dopp, MURPHY, PASTORE, 
PELL, Witey, Lone of Missouri, and 
RANDOLPH. 

An August 14, I testified before the 
Senate Committee on Finance, urging 
that the orderly marketing agreement 
principle be incorporated by the Com- 
mittee on Finance in H.R. 11970. I was 
deeply gratified, 1 month later, on 
September 14, when the committee 
adopted an amendment adding section 
352 to the bill. 

Section 352, as the committee report 
points out, gives “the President discre- 
tionary authority to enter into orderly 
marketing agreements with foreign 
countries, limiting the export of certain 
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articles to the United States where such 
agreements offer an appropriate device 
to prevent or remedy serious injury to 
domestic industries found to be injured 
under the escape clause procedure.” 

The committee also has improved the 
escape clause, to make clear that trade 
agreements need not be the sole cause of 
injury, in order for an industry to seek 
relief. This was accomplished by the 
amendments which require that injury 
result only “in major part” from trade 
concessions. Furthermore, the industry 
need not be “down and out,” to be eligible 
for relief. —The committee language notes 
that the Tariff Commission take into ac- 
count the “inability to operate at a rea- 
sonable profit.” 

In effect, the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance has recognized that international 
trade and the conditions of such trade 
are changing. With the development 
of modern industrial plants overseas, we 
no longer have an absolute advantage 
in industrial efficiency, especially in 
areas where wage costs represent a sub- 
stantial part of the costs of production. 

Under the bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, an industry injured or threatened 
with injury from imports has three kinds 
of relief available to it under the escape- 
clause procedures. ‘The first is the im- 
position of tariffs or other import re- 
strictions. The second is the orderly 
marketing agreement. The third is ad- 
justment assistance. 

The second alternative, that of the 
orderly marketing agreements, repre- 
sents meaningful protection for the sub- 
stantial group of industries confronted 
with low-wage competition from highly 
industrialized and efficient operations 
overseas. At the same time, it will not 
shut the door to foreign trade; but it will 
assure foreign manufacturers an oppor- 
tunity to share in the orderly growth of 
our domestic market. 

Traditionally, American industry has 
maintained a substantial advantage over 
foreign competition, even in low-wage 
areas, because of the relatively higher 
productivity of American labor. Since 
the end of World War I, we have seen 
that advantage whittled away as foreign 
companies have acquired modern plants 
and equipment—many times, equivalent 
to our own. 

The experience of the shoe industry 
illustrates what happens when an effi- 
cient, highly competitive domestic in- 
dustry is hit by efficient, highly com- 
petitive imports from countries where 
labor output is high and wages are low. 

Imports of footwear, leather, and non- 
leather types, have increased 2345 per- 
cent since 1957—from 11 million pairs 
in 1957 to 36.8 million pairs in 1961. For 
the first 6 months of 1962 they have 
more than doubled the rate of the com- 
parable period of 1 year ago. While 
imports have been increasing, our ex- 
ports have dropped from 4.4 million pairs 
in 1957 to 3 million pairs in 1961. 

The impact of such competition must 
be measured, not only in terms of the 
volume of imports, but also in the rate 
of expansion and the ability of the for- 
eign competitor to concentrate on cer- 
tain lines of production and to shift 
rapidly from one line to another. The 
key to the problem is market disruption. 
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The orderly marketing agreement 
procedure under section 352 provides a 
tool for the President to use, in cases in 
which the device as practicable, in halt- 
ing market chaos and in giving domestic 
manufacturers a breathing space in 
which to adjust to changing competitive 
conditions. 

As the committee report has noted, the 
orderly marketing agreement approach 
is particularly applicable “when indus- 
tries concerned have relatively low capi- 
tal investment, high labor input, and 
manufacturing techniques which are 
easily transferred and labor skills which 
are easily acquired, and in which there 
is a tendency to overproduction for the 
world market. In such industries rapid 
expansion is possible and these indus- 
tries are frequently characterized by sub- 
stantial wage differentials as between 
countries.” 

Mr. President, I believe this amend- 
ment represents a constructive contribu- 
tion to the cause of realistic and mean- 
ingful trade expansion. It has the 
enthusiastic support of the shoe industry. 
I have here seven telegrams from the 
industry indicating its reaction to the in- 
corporation of section 352 in the bill. I 
ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
grams be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Summrr, N.J., September 18, 1962. 
Senator EDMUND MUSKIE, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on Finance Committee ac- 
ceptance of principles of your amendment 
for orderly marketing. This represents a 
sound and constructive achievement. We 
believe shoe manufacturing industry will 
welcome this measure as providing basis for 
ultimate import relief. 

MERRILL A. WATSON, 
Executive Vice President, National Shoe 
Manufacturing Association, 

New Yoru, N.Y. 

Boston, Mass., September 18, 1962. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our association extends heartiest congrat- 
ulations to you on Senate Finance Commit- 
tee’s acceptance of your amendment provid- 
ing for orderly marketing arrangements by 
the President. This action is a constructive 
achievement and culminates months of per- 
sonal effort which have proven successful. 
We believe shoe manufacturing industry will 
welcome this measure as providing basis for 
ultimate important relief by the adminis- 
tration. 

Your support of the shoe industry is 
deeply appreciated by fellow officers, 

MAXWELL FIELD, 
New England Shoe and 
Leather Association. 
PORTLAND, Marne, September 18, 1962. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My personal congratulations to you upon 
acceptance by the Senate Finance Committee 
of your amendment for orderly marketing 
arrangement. Your support is greatly ap- 
preciated by the shoe manufacturers in your 
State. 


Regards, 
ABE W. BERKOWITZ, 
Songo Shoe Manufacturing Co. 
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AUBURN, MAINE, September 18, 1962. 
Hon. EDMUND MUSKIE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I just learned that your orderly marketing 
amendment has been accepted by the Senate 
Finance Committee, to be considered by the 
Senate when voting on the proposed tariff 
bill. 

May I express for my own company and in 
behalf of shoe manufacturers in Maine my 
congratulations and sincere appreciation of 
your efforts in our behalf. Also in recogni- 
tion of the probable advantage to shoe 
workers in your State. 

LUCIEN FRENCH, 
Charles Cushman Co, 
WATERVILLE, MAINE, September 18, 1962. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

I appreciate everything you have done in 
supporting the orderly marketing arrange- 
ment amendment. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD ALFonp, 
Norrwwock Shoe Co, 
DEXTER, Marne, September 18, 1962. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

The shoe manufacturers of Maine appreci- 
ate the support which you have given to the 
orderly marketing arrangement amendment. 

DEXTER SHOE Co., 
HAROLD. WOLFF. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., September 18, 1962. 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Congratulations on the adoption of the 
principles of your orderly marketing amend- 
ment. This is a great step forward for the 
shoe industry, and we welcome it as a neces- 
sary basis for ultimate import relief. 

Percy N. BURTON, 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this opportunity to thank those 
who have worked with me for a year and 
one-half in perfecting this proposal, 
those of my colleagues who have sup- 
ported me in this fight, and the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee who made 
it possible for this principle to be 
adopted. I believe this legislation will 
be of benefit, not only to the State of 
Maine, but also to many other sections 
of our country. I am honored to have 
been able to play a role in making the 
orderly marketing agreement approach 
an integral part of our Nation’s trade 
policy. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I did not 
have the opportunity to be here yester- 
day; I was engaged in some rather im- 
portant business in Buffalo, N.Y., where 
I had the honor to be nominated as the 
candidate of my party for reelection to 
the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, as I have listened to the 
debate on this subject of trade over the 
years, both when I was a Member of the 
House, and, more recently, since I have 
been a Member of the Senate. I have 
noted with great satisfaction that a 
number of major suggestions which I 
have made have been incorporated in 
trade legislation, including the pending 
bill as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

However, before I speak of that sub- 
ject, I wish to say that I believe the bill 
which will be passed today—and I shall 
support it—will represent one of the 
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most important steps in the foreign 
policy of our Nation, both in this ad- 
ministration, and, in my opinion, also in 
the previous administration. It will 
represent not only the affirmative step of 
coming abreast of the developments in 
connection with our economic leader- 
ship of the free world, in terms of the 
opportunities for expansion of its trade, 
but, even more, it will represent our ac- 
ceptance of, and our determination to 
work in partnership with, the European 
Common Market, which probably is the 
most extraordinary and striking ex- 
ample of initiative successfully under- 
taken by the free world in the struggle 
against communism in the cold war. 

All of us know only too well that un- 
less some untoward event, which might 
occur anywhere—it might be in Berlin 
or in Cuba, or might come about because 
of the pressing of a button by a mad 
man—were to result in a war, the issue 
of world trade will be of very great im- 
portance in the years to come. It is my 
opinion that the integration of the free 
world, particularly insofar as its indus- 
trial power is concerned, is absolutely 
indispensable to victory in the struggle 
against communism. In my opinion, the 
pending bill marks a most signal achieve- 
ment in connection with such integra- 
tion, second in importance only to the 
European Economic Community itself, 
in view of the fact that our trade pro- 
gram is collaborative in the free world 
and bipartisan in our Nation. 

I realize that those who, like myself, 
have been devoted to the bipartisan 
foreign policy of our country have al- 
ways considered it to be the greatest 
evidence of the essential unity of the 
United States of America when we face 
a crisis of any kind on the world scene. 

So, first and foremost, the Congress 
is to be congratulated on producing a 
measure which, in my view, represents 
the most signal achievement, since the 
establishment of the European Economic 
Community itself, for the integration of 
the economic power of the free world, 
in order to make it possible to cope with 
the very grave menace to all our insti- 
tutions by communism, through its eco- 
nomic arm which has proved to be so 
attractive to many of the newly develop- 
ing countries. The action contemplated 
by this measure will rebut—and will do 
so very effectively, I am sure—that Com- 
munist menace. 

I take great satisfaction, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the fact that although the Presi- 
dent will be given, by means of the bill, 
large grants of authority, he is also be- 
ing given a grant of authority which 
shows that we are maturing and are 
awake to the possibilities of danger to 
our trade and to our economy, as well 
as to the possibility of good. The Eu- 
ropean Economic Community has a great 
potential for the expansion of the stand- 
ards of living of the whole of Western 
Europe, making it an unparalleled mar- 
ket, second only to our own in the whole 
free world. It also could become a closed 
corporation with a protectionist charac- 
ter itself. 

The fine amendment offered in com- 
mittee by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovertas]—an amendment which I urged 
before the committee when I testified be- 
fore it—will go far toward enabling us to 
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have a piece of equipment in reserve 
which can deal with any idea which Eu- 
ropeans might have of making the Com- 
mon Market a protectionist enclave. 

The second point of major importance 
is the fact that, in terms of trade, we 
have been taking an undue proportion 
of the exports of Japan, for example, 
and of other countries which have come 
back after World War II, after having 
been heavily damaged as a result of the 
war. 

Also, we have been taking a large pro- 
portion of the exports of newly develop- 
ing nations like India and Pakistan, 
which have an industrial potential of 
their own. It is extremely important 
that the production, whether it is of 
Japan, Hong Kong, or any other newly 
developing nations, should be properly 
shared by all the industrial nations of 
the world. The way in which the most- 
favored-nation treatment accorded by 
us, as basic to the policy, is treated in 
section 251 of the measure. Section 
252(c), enables the President to act in 
the way of suspending, withdrawing, or 
preventing the application of the bene- 
fits of trade agreement concessions where 
U.S, commerce is substantially burdened, 
either directly or indirectly, because of 
unreasonable import restrictions—even 
against third countries—maintained by 
a foreign country. Again, we give the 
President a weapon in reserve to deal 
with that critically important situation. 

Here, too, I had recommended to the 
committees a similar way of proceeding. 
I am very pleased this has been done. 

Also, Mr. President, with respect to 
my suggestions relating to congressional 
veto of Presidential action on Tariff 
Commission recommendations in escape- 
clause cases, and retention by the Tariff 
Commission of authority to make find- 
ings and recommendations with respect 
to injury from imports to industry and 
workers—both in the escape clause and 
in the so-called adjustment clauses—I 
take great satisfaction in seeing them 
incorporated. 

Also, I had urged upon the committees 
broadening the President’s authority to 
eliminate tariffs, not only with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, but also with 
other industrialized nations, in view of 
the fact that the bill, as presented by 
the administration, assumed the entry 
into the European Common Market of 
the United Kingdom. I am very pleased 
to see that the extension of the Presi- 
dent’s authority in this respect to coun- 
tries of the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation now has accomplished at least in 
large part the intent of my suggestion. 

I think Congress can take great satis- 
faction in what has been done here. I 
have lived with foreign economic policy 
ever since I was in the other body, and 
in this body also. As a matter of fact, 
in my last 2 years in the House, I was 
chairman of the Foreign Economic Policy 
Subcommittee. I am confident we are 
taking here one of the most critically 
important steps required to equip us ef- 
fectively to deal with the challenge and 
to throw back in his teeth Khrushchev’s 
boast that he will bury us, which was 
later defined to mean that he will bury 
us economically. 

I look for a new burst of trade and 
enterprise. I look for the Atlantic Com- 
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munity to help in granting more aid to 
the less developed nations. I look for 
help from them in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program. I look for Europe to help 
in the associated African territories. I 
look for help in world consortiums like 
the World Bank, the International Fi- 
nance Corporation, the International 
Development Association, and in moving 
into areas of southeast Asia in a devel- 
opmental way. 

We are not doing enough. Govern- 
ments have their limitations. We have 
not done enough in bringing the free en- 
terprise system into the relationship it 
ought to occupy to foreign aid develop- 
ment. This is a struggle for tomorrow, 
which I hope to undertake here strongly, 
if my people send me back to the Senate. 
But today we are striking an enormous 
blow, in terms of governmental action, 
in the field of trade which is more impor- 
tant even than aid itself. A drop in the 
price of coffee, for example, might elimi- 
nate in an afternoon all the aid that we 
might give to Brazil for a year or more. 
We are striking a blow for freedom which 
has been unparalleled in the last few 
years and which is the greatest economic 
development since the European Com- 
mon Market. 

Mr. President, two amendments were 
presented in my name yesterday, one 
by the junior Senator from Illinois, and 
one by the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. I am grateful to both of those 
Senators, and I am grateful to the Sen- 
ate for the consideration it gave to those 
amendments. 

One amendment provided for a Coun- 
cil of Advisers, composed of business, 
labor, and agricultural people who could 
be of assistance to our negotiators in 
relation to tariff and other negotiations, 
but would not actually serve as negoti- 
ators. This is something that could be 
done by way of administration. I know, 
and I state as a fact, that it represents 
a very important way of tying private 
enterprise and the great expertise which 
resides there into our negotiations. It 
will help the President restore confi- 
dence of the business community in this 
administration if he, himself, is responsi- 
ble for establishing such a Council of Ad- 
visers. I hope he will do so, and I in- 
vite him to do so. My amendment is 
not needed. The President can do it. 
I hope very much he will, and strongly 
urge it upon him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD at 
this point a revised version of this first 
amendment which was rejected by the 
Senate yesterday. The junior Senator 
from New York has expressed the desire 
to join me in this revised version. I hope 
that it may serve as some guidance as 
to what could be done administratively 
in this respect. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 18, between lines 14 and 15, insert 
the following: 


“(c)(1) The Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations shall appoint a Council 
ef Advisers which shall consist of not to 
exceed fifty appointive members to be se- 
lected from the major organizations in the 
United States representing industry, agri- 
culture, and labor. In addition, the con- 
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gressional delegates to negotiations, selected 
pursuant to section 243, shall, during any 
period in which they are accredited mem- 
bers of a United States delegation to any 
negotiation under this title, serve as ex 
officio members of such Council. The Spe- 
cial Representative shall serve as Chairman 
of such Council. The provisions of section 
1003 of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 (20 U.S.C. 583) shall apply to mem- 
bers appointed to such Council. 

“(2) Members of the Council of Advisers 
shall give advice and counsel with respect 
to products of direct interest to them to 
members of any United States delegation to 
negotiations under this title, and to the 
United States delegates to any other inter- 
national meeting dealing with modifications 
of existing trade restrictions. The Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations shall 
provide members of the Council with such 
information with respect to such negotia- 
tions and meetings as he determines will 
enable such members to fully and effectively 
discharge their functions under this sub- 
section.” 


Mr. JAVITS. With respect to the 
other amendment, designed to ease the 
burdens of certain agricultural produc- 
ers and of American manufacturers, the 
principal cost of whose products results 
from the high prices of commodities pro- 
tected under our price-support programs, 
I believe that the way in which the or- 
derly marketing agreement provision in 
section 352 of the bill is administered 
will go a long way toward helping the 
people we were trying to help by my 
amendment. Again, the President can 
do it. Iurge that he doit. He can do it, 
with propriety, in an administrative way, 
as long as the Senate did not accept my 
amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, in the 
past several months the United States 
has become much more conscious of the 
role of foreign trade and its importance 
to this Nation and to the free world. 
Many first became aware of the impor- 
tance of trade when public attention 
was given to our imbalance in interna- 
tional payments and the unprecedented 
flow of gold from our shores. 

The problem was clarified when it was 
explained that the balance of trade— 
American exports as against American 
imports—has been in our favor, but that 
our economic and military assistance 
programs have more than offset our 
trade surplus and caused the loss of U.S. 
dollars and gold. Since we are neces- 
sarily committed to continuing these aid 
programs, it has become clear that the 
only solution to the situation is through 
a substantial increase in our exports. 

The present administration has moved 
firmly in this direction, with no little 
amount of success. Yet, in order to keep 
pace with changing economic conditions 
throughout the world, and to enable this 
country to increase its share of world 
markets, additional bargaining authority 
is needed to place our Government ne- 
gotiators on a par with their counter- 
parts from other trading nations. 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962, pro- 
posed by the President, should provide 
the necessary impetus to our trade pro- 
gram. I believe that this legislation will 
help provide new and greater markets 
for our products, strengthen our domes- 
tic economy, and thereby give added 
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strength and endurance to our free world 
trading partners. 

I have been concerned, however, by 
the emphasis which has been placed on 
our future trade relations with the 
European Economic Community. There 
is an apparent effort to tie the need for 
the Trade Expansion Act in with the 
probable increase in membership and 
economic importance of the Community. 
Without depreciating the importance of 
the Common Market as a purchaser of 
American products, I submit that there 
are further considerations impelling en- 
actment of this legislation. 

We cannot make the fatal error of di- 
recting all of our attention to Europe. 
Our allies and friends in Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa are of equal im- 
portance to our military and economic 
strength. As I see it, the United States 
should act as a bridge between the At- 
lantic Community and other free nations 
of the world who are not connected with 
the Common Market. 

Such tariff reductions as may be 
achieved in future negotiations between 
this Nation and the Common Market 
should also be available to other friendly 
nations. Reductions granted to Europe 
will likewise apply to those nations to 
whom we have granted most-favored- 
nation recognition. Moreover, and most 
important, we must make every effort 
to convince the Common Market to open 
its doors to the products of these other 
nations. 

Recently, the Committee on Commerce 
began a series of hearings looking into 
the trade patterns in the Pacific area. 
This vast region includes nations on 
every level of the economic scale. Japan, 
for example, is recognized as one of the 
foremost industrial nations, and is the 
second biggest customer for American 
goods and products, following only Can- 
ada. Particular attention must be given 
to the millions of people in the Pacific 
area who have only recently become in- 
dependent and are now seeking to im- 
prove their way of life. They are no 
longer content to be have-nots in this 
age of technology, and are searching 
for opportunities to raise their standard 
of living. 

Our aid programs are designed to pro- 
vide self-help for these people, and those 
in the underdeveloped countries in Africa 
and Latin America. At the same time, 
by increasing our trade with these 
nations, we will materially benefit their 
economies as well as our own. 

The greatest potential for future mar- 
kets for American products is not in 
mature Europe, but in those nations now 
experiencing their first growing pains. 
We on the west coast, and particularly 
in my own State of California, have long 
recognized this potential. We know that 
our goods will continue to find growing 
markets in the Pacific Ocean area. 
Therefore, we will not be satisfied with 
any trade program which does not give 
equal emphasis to both the Pacific mar- 
kets and the Atlantic Community. 

I believe that properly implemented, 
the Trade Expansion Act will enable us 
to continue to develop and expand our 
markets in the Pacific. Moreover, we 
should be able to help these nations find 
additional markets for their own 
products. 
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It is with this in mind, looking beyond 
our relationship with the Common 
Market, that I intend to vote for the 
Trade Expansion Act. The importance 
of this bill to the underdeveloped nations 
of the entire free world, as well as to our 
own economy, cannot be overemphasized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I want to state my firm sup- 
port for the Trade Expansion Act. I 
am frank to say that I have not favored 
the reciprocal trade program in the past. 
But, in the words of a familiar hymn, 
“New occasions teach new duties.” In 
the last few years a powerful new factor 
has entered the balance; a factor which 
has altered fundamentally the old cir- 
cumstance of international trade. In 
Europe, the common suffering of World 
War II and subsequent recovery forged 
the bonds of common purpose which 
link countries of Western Europe in new 
understanding, mutual cooperation, and 
a common market. Our most important 
trading partners—France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg—have banded together 
to form a European Economic Commu- 
nity. Several other nations have already 
applied for membership. 

Already, the EEC, or Common Mar- 
ket, has taken steps that affect us here 
and now. It is in the process of forming 
a free trading area, within which goods 
produced in any member country may be 
sold to any other member free of tariff. 
At the same time, the member countries 
are equalizing the tariff rates they charge 
to outside countries. 

These are the same steps taken by the 
Thirteen American Colonies to permit a 
free flow of trade across State lines when 
they formed a federation under the Con- 
stitution in 1793. The wisdom of our 
colonial forefathers set the stage for the 
vigorous development of our country as a 
single economic unit and was a crucial 
factor in making the United States the 
richest and most powerful country in 
the world today. 

In Europe, the same process has fos- 
tered a booming 7%-percent rate of 
growth of industrial production in the 
last few years and has increased imports 
among the member countries by approx- 
imately 70 percent since 1958. The 
Common Market within the framework 
of free enterprise has created a climate 
which encourages cautious businessmen 
to unleash their capital, energy, and in- 
genuity. We should be proud of our 
role in Europe’s recovery and welcome 
the Common Market’s positive contribu- 
tion to the economic strength of the 
free world, even as Mr. Khrushchev con- 
demns and fears it as a further bulwark 
against the spread of communism. 
More that that, the phenomenon of Eu- 
ropean unity, driven forward by the mo- 
mentum of its own success, confounds 
the Marxist theory of the warring capi- 
talist empires and undermines Commu- 
nist efforts to split the West. 

At the same time, we should look real- 
istically at the changes which the Com- 
mon Market will thrust upon our own 
trading position. The creation of an in- 
dustrialized trading unit with a popula- 
tion approximating our own and a vigor- 
ous rate of economic expansion cannot 
fail to affect our own commercial pros- 
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In the first place, a strong new market 
for consumer and industrial sales is be- 
ing born. The gross national product of 
the Common Market as a whole is ex- 
pected to rise by 50 percent in the next 
10 years. As the incomes and the stand- 
ard of living rise, and industrial expan- 
sion progresses, demand for more prod- 
ucts correspondingly will rise sharply. 
The EEC’s consumption of such goods 
as automobiles, radios, television sets, 
refrigerators, and washing machines is 
now only a fraction of what we have 
consumed in the United States and is 
bound to increase enormously. For ex- 
ample, in order to reach our own stand- 
ard of living, the population of the Com- 
mon Market countries will have to buy 
about 50 million more refrigerators and 
50 million more washing machines. 

These are goods we produce best and 
are used to producing—electrical ma- 
chinery, office equipment, other plant 
machinery, home appliances, and the 
like. And, Europe now is facing a severe 
shortage of labor, and most of her plants 
are operating near full capacity. In the 
years ahead, we can expect that she will 
have to turn to imports to satisfy a siz- 
able proportion of her bursting demand. 

This market is vitally important to us 
as a nation—to our businessmen, work- 
ers, farmers, and other American pro- 
ducers. Last year we sold $3'% billion 
worth of U.S. goods to the Common 
Market. That is 83 ½ billion of orders 
that our producers would not otherwise 
have obtained. It accounts for an esti- 
mated half million American jobs that 
we could not otherwise offer. And sub- 
tracting a 82 ½ billion of U.S. imports 
from the Common Market, trade in that 
area alone gives us 81 ½ billion of credit 
on our currently nagging balance-of- 
payments account. 

And this market is vitally important 
to my own State of West Virginia. Ex- 
ports of manufactured goods from West 
Virginia amounted to $156.1 million in 
1960; $125.3 million of this total was re- 
ported by 71 establishments, exporting 
$25,000 or more. These exporting estab- 
lishments employed 58,489 workers, and 
their exports represented nearly 7 per- 
cent of their total value of shipments. 

In addition, West Virginia has some 
of the Nation’s richest deposits of bitu- 
minous coal. Seventeen hundred mines 
employ 51,000 of our workers, and ex- 
ported in 1960 some $100.3 million, 
amounting to 17 percent of our local 
production. 

I have sketched some of the encourag- 
ing prospects which the Common Mar- 
ket will open up for American exporting 
industries. But we can take advantage 
of them only if our products are not 
fenced out of the Common Market by 
the tariff disadvantages we now face. 
The Common Market countries are 
gradually abolishing entirely the tariffs 
charged on goods sold among them- 
selves. Meanwhile, they are harmoniz- 
ing their tariff rates on goods that enter 
from nonmember countries, such as the 
United States. In not many years, 
therefore, our European competitors will 
be able to send their products through- 
out the Common Market duty-free, while 
American firms will have to pay duties. 

In many cases, this tariff disadvantage 
will be substantial, and could be crippling 
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to our trade. Our ball bearing manufac- 
turers, for instance, will be charged an 
18-percent duty, as opposed to no duty 
at all for German competitors. Auto- 
mobile and truck parts from the United 
States will be levied at 14 percent, or 
$1,400, for every $10,000 order, while 
French or German equipment passes 
duty free. 

This would be a severe obstacle, and 
this is the main reason for the urgency 
of negotiating the Common Market's ex- 
ternal duty rates downward. The Trade 
Expansion Act would give us the instru- 
ment needed to make such bargains. It 
lowers no U.S. duties in itself; it simply 
authorizes us to bargain for foreign tariff 
reductions by offering cuts of our own. 

I have been skeptical of reciprocal 
trade in the past; but if we fail to enact 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, mush- 
rooming markets abroad will be increas- 
ingly protected against American goods; 
we might face the foolish spectacle of 
our flourishing allies and ourselves en- 
gaged in price wars and dumping fights 
on world markets, offering for exploita- 
tion by the Communist bloc a division 
of immense proportions. With the pos- 
sibility of steadily rising domestic 
prices and a declining base for our ex- 
ports juxtaposed with the widening ho- 
rizons of our international obligations, 
the effect of inaction on the trade front 
could be catastrophic. 

In contrast to this dismal picture of 
increasing frustration and division 
stands the prospect of the first mean- 
ingful partnership in history between 
the Old World and the New. United, 
we are a force so powerful as to deal 
Soviet cold war efforts their severest 
blow; the underdeveloped countries, in 
their own self-interest, would be drawn 
closer to the dynamic partners of the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

I know that this trade legislation will 
not automatically solve all the problems 
of American domestic life, nor all the 
problems of our international relations. 
But it is a tool that we cannot afford to 
neglect. 

As the President said in his message 
on trade early this year: 

At rare moments in the life of this Na- 
tion, an opportunity comes along to fashion 
out of the confusion of current events a 
clear and bold action to show the world 
what it is we stand for. Such an oppor- 
tunity is before us now. This bill, by en- 
abling us to strike a bargain with the Com- 
mon Market, will strike a blow for freedom. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). All time has ex- 
pired, according to the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
line with the request granted earlier to- 
day, I ask unanimous consent that an 
additional 15 minutes be allotted to de- 
bate on the bill, the time to be divided 
between the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
will merely ask for 15 additional minutes. 
so that there may be a vote soon. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I was necessarily absent. There is 
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one subject in the bill that has caused me 
grave concern. I should like to have 5 
minutes to discuss it before the final vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We shall do our 
best to accommodate the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I point out that 
I have been waiting since 12 o’clock for 
an opportunity to speak. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If we cannot have 
a unanimous-consent agreement, we 
must vote now. I am trying to obtain 
an additional 15 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Why could we 
not vote now and have the explanations 
afterward? Iam in the unfortunate po- 
sition of having to catch a plane in 15 or 
20 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] has been wait- 
ing very patiently. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
would be perfectly willing to speak after 
the vote if any Senator has made his 
plans to get away. I would like an 
opportunity to express the view of large 
segments of the fresh fruit and vege- 
table industry with reference to certain 
provisions in the bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I ask 
the majority leader if it would be feasi- 
ble for any Senator to insert his state- 
ment in the Record or make a statement 
and have it appear in the Rxcon prior 
to the vote. Would that be feasible? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is not unknown. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It would be 
feasible but not practical. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
a question or two to ask. It will not 
take more than 1 minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the request is 
granted, the Senator may then ask his 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I know 
that the able Senator from Kentucky 
has been waiting some time to speak. I 
shall be brief. 

I shall vote in favor of H.R. 11970, the 
Trade Expansion Act. 

I have given long and studied atten- 
tion to this bill and to the challenge 
which it is designed to meet. 

It is only in recent years that Ameri- 
ica’s trade position in the world has re- 
ceived the consideration of the public. 

For long a favorable balance of trade 
was considered a fact of life. For long, 
the supremacy of the competitive posi- 
tion of most American goods was unques- 
tioned. 

With the rebirth of industrial Europe, 
the formation of the Common Market, 
and the staggering growth rate of Japan, 
the situation has changed. American 
products must now actively compete— 
both abroad and at home—for their 
markets. 

And they are competing—competing 
successfully: 

In the year 1961 alone, our merchan- 
dise exports exceeded our merchandise 
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imports by close to $5 billion, including 
all shipments of goods from the United 
States. 
COLORADO EXPORTS 

In my own State of Colorado, it has 
been authoritatively estimated exports of 
manufactured goods in 1960 amounted 
to $48.4 million. Agricultural exports, 
from Colorado alone, amounted to $81.7 
million. 

This means that Colorado sells $130.1 
million of its produce abroad every year. 

This oversea market is important to 
my State. It is important to the esti- 
mated 9,300 agricultural workers and the 
estimated 19,130 industrial workers who 
receive their livelihood from export sales. 

As the able Governor of our State, 
Steve McNichols, has well pointed out: 

No longer can the centennial State be 
viewed as an area rich only in scenic moun- 
tain beauty and fertile plains. The world’s 
attention is focused upon the phenomenal 
industrial growth and unlimited potential of 
this colorful manufacturing region. Not only 
is Colorado an ideal site for industrial expan- 
sion, but it is a great storehouse of manufac- 


tured products available for export to indus- 
try. 


The world trades with Colorado, and 
Colorado trades with the world. 

This is why I support this legislation— 
it will provide the President with the ne- 
gotiating powers he needs to insure that 
America trades from the very best com- 
petitive position possible. This bill puts 
the intent of the Congress clearly by 
stating: 

The purposes of this act are, through trade 
agreements affording mutual trade benefits 
(1) to stimulate the economic growth of the 
United States and maintain and enlarge for- 
eign markets for the products of U.S. agri- 
culture, industry, mining, and commerce. 


Some people have misunderstood parts 
of this measure. 

CONGRESS RETAINS POWER 

It is said by some that Congress has 
totally abdicated its tariff making au- 
thority. This is not so. 

The Congress may revoke any or all of 
this bill at any time. 

Should the President not choose to act 
upon a recommendation for higher 
tariffs made by the Tariff Commission 
because of domestic injury caused by for- 
eign imports, the Congress by a constitu- 
tional majority vote may require him to 
do so. 

The bill prevents the cut of any tariff 
on any article for which there is an out- 
standing proclamation of the President 
under the escape clause provisions of cur- 
rent law. 

This means that the domestic lead and 
zine industry will in no way be affected 
by this legislation except as it may stim- 
ulate exports of products made from lead 
and zinc. 

The President may not reduce the 
tariff on any article which the Tariff 
Commission has found under existing 
law by majority vote that imports were 
seriously injuring the domestic industry. 

The bill retains the national security 
provisions of the present act. This 
means that our domestic oil industry will 
not in anyway be affected by this legis- 
lation because of national security 
reasons. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN PRESENT LAW 


In many ways this legislation improves 
upon existing law in this field: 

First. This bill retains a strong escape 
clause, which provides that an industry 
is entitled to a “reasonable” profit. 
Thus, to qualify for escape-clause pro- 
tection, it will not be necessary that all 
companies in an industry be operating 
in the red. 

Second. This bill embodies the princi- 
ples of the Muskie orderly marketing 
amendment, giving the President au- 
thority to negotiate itemized trade re- 
striction agreements. This provides an 
alternate method of obtaining relief 
from excess foreign imports. 

Third. This bill embodies the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE], which gives the President 
unlimited power to raise tariffs and to 
impose import quotas if he deems it in 
“the national interest.” 

Fourth. It includes the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], which empowers the President to 
ban imports on farm products in retali- 
ation against foreign bans on American 
farm products. 

Fifth. This bill adopts an amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas], which gives the President spe- 
cific tariff-raising authority with which 
to counter the protectionist actions of 
other countries. It is thought that this 
will give the President the wherewithal 
to see that the Common Market accepts 
Japanese goods, so as to relieve to a rea- 
sonable extent the burden which such 
goods have caused in recent years on 
some of our domestic markets. This 
amendment will also assist the President 
in his efforts to obtain fair tariffs from 
Europe for American farm products. 

Because of the foregoing safeguards, 
Mr. President, I am supporting this 
measure. It will strengthen the au- 
thority of the President and of the coun- 
try at the bargaining table. It is my 
confident expectation that it will enable 
him to obtain meaningful concessions 
that will assure the maintenance—and, 
I hope, the expansion—of U.S. manu- 
factured goods and agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 

It is most important that in these 
negotiations full regard be given to the 
interests of American producers who 
must meet the competition of foreign 
imports on our domestic market. 

In this regard, let me call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the problems of our 
domestic livestock industry. The U.S. 
market has long been available to 
foreign producers who have had to over- 
come only moderate import duties levied 
on their products. American producers 
have been faced with increasing com- 
petition from imports during recent 
years. 

Imports of beef and veal in 1961 
totaled 1,038 million pounds, carcass 
weight, compared with 775 million in 
1960, and 1,063 million in 1959. Imports 
during the first half of this year continue 
at these high levels. 

Imports of boneless mutton in 1961 
totaled 55.8 million pounds, an increase 
over the 37.3 million brought in during 
1960. Mutton imports continued to in- 
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crease in 1962. In the case of lambs, 
while current imports are below the high 
levels of recent years, they continue sub- 
stantial. 

I have consulted with officials in the 
Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce in my efforts to insure that the bill 
before us contains adequate safeguards 
for the legitimate interests of the Ameri- 
can livestock industry. I am assured 
that the bill does contain such safe- 
guards and I look for their proper im- 
plementation to carry out the intent of 
the Congress. 

ECONOMIC SAFEGUARDS 


There are three safeguards embodied 
in this measure. The first is the investi- 
gation of economic peril which must be 
undertaken by the Tariff Commission 
before the President can enter into tariff 
negotiations with foreign governments. 
The Commission must hold public hear- 
ings, gather full information and then 
advise the President as to the probable 
economic effect upon domestic industry 
of a modification of the duty upon in- 
coming articles. 

The second safeguard is the escape 
clause, which I have mentioned above. 
The bill before us makes a change in the 
present law that is of particular inter- 
est to the US. livestock indus- 
try. Existing law lays down a narrow 
standard for determining whether an 
imported article is directly competitive 
with a domestic article. For example, 
the Tariff Commission turned down an 
application for escape clause relief filed 
by domestic sheep growers because it 
considered that under existing law, im- 
ported lamb and mutton were not di- 
rectly competitive with domestic live 
sheep. Under section 405(4) of the bill 
before us, this imported article would be 
deemed “directly competitive” with the 
domestic article even though it might be 
at an earlier or later stage of processing. 

The third safeguard available is that 
embodied in section 352 which gives to 
the President discretionary authority to 
enter into orderly marketing agreements 
with foreign governments, limiting their 
exports to the United States where such 
agreements offer an appropriate device 
to prevent or remedy serious injury to 
domestic industries found to be injured 
under the escape clause procedure. 

Mr. President, the industries of my 
State, their executives and their work- 
ers have studied this bill. I have con- 
sulted with labor leaders, business ex- 
ecutives and government officials of my 
State. 

I believe that the great majority of 
all of those with whom I have consulted 
endorse the purposes and intent of this 
bill. It is not perfect, but this is not the 
last word. We, in the Senate, and I am 
sure our colleagues in the House, intend 
to keep close watch on our international 
trade position and on the sales of for- 
eign made products upon domestic 
markets. 

I am determined, and I am sure the 
Congress joins me in this determination, 
to see that American products are mar- 
keted in the best of possible circum- 
stances; that our competitive position is 
improved, our markets expanded and 
our trade with other nations conducted 
in a healthy and vigorous manner. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a few of the many thoughtful 
and enlightening letters which I received 
from interested persons in Colorado may 
be printed in the Recor at this point, 
for the benefit of Senators. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


DENVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Denver, Colo., August 10, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN A. CARROLL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CARROLL: Attached is a copy 
of the report of the national affairs com- 
mittee of the Denver Chamber of Commerce, 
subject: H.R. 11970. The report was ap- 
proved by the board of directors of the Den- 
ver chamber at its regular meeting on Fri- 
day, August 10, 1962. A telegram regarding 
this action has been forwarded. 

Respectfully yours, 
SHELBY F. HARPER, 
General Manager. 
Aucusr 1, 1962. 
Report to: The Board of Directors of the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce. 
From: The National Affairs Committee. 
Subject: Trade expansion bill, H.R. 11970. 

The European Common Market is one of 
the most significant developments among 
the nations of the free world since World 
War II. 

It has helped to strengthen economics of 
those nations signatory to the Rome treaty 
to such an extent that during the period 
1955 through 1961, the average growth rate 
in gross national product in Europe was 4.2 
percent. The growth rate in the United 
States for the same period was but 2.2 per- 
cent. 

This new economic vitality of our Euro- 
pean friends is bound to be a major defense 
against economic aggression from the Soviet 
bloc. 

The European community also presents 
new economic competition to U.S. products 
and services—a challenge to our industry, 
leading us to innovation, research, cost re- 
duction, improvement of efficiency in every 
direction. 

For our own economic welfare as a na- 
tion, the United States must trade, compete, 
and invest worldwide. 

In competing with our friends and allies, 
one of the essentials is the progressive low- 
ering of trade barriers—both our own and 
those erected by others. This is the road 
to expanding world markets for our indus- 
trial and agricultural products. 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce believes 
that the administration's Trade Expansion 
Act proposal, as embodied in H.R. 11970, is 
the first step toward this Nation’s success- 
fully meeting the challenges of Europe's 
Common Market nations. 

The chamber’s support of the administra- 
tion’s trade bill is made with the realiza- 
tion that Colorado has a substantial inter- 
est in foreign trade. Exports of manufac- 
tured goods from Colorado in 1960 (the last 
year for which statistics are available) 
amounted to $48.4 million. Twenty-one 
Colorado establishments each exported more 
than $25,000 in the same year. 

Colorado’s agricultural products exports in 
the 1960-61 crop year amounted to $81.7 
million. It is estimated that about 9,300 
Colorado farmworkers may be attributed to 
the production of these farm products that 
were exported. 

We have one serious reservation with re- 
spect to this bill—that part providing for 
the federalization of unemployment pay- 
ment to workers in industries damaged by 
the lowering of tariffs. We strongly rec- 
ommend that all unemployment payments 
be administered under existing State laws. 
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In considering our needs to expand our 
worldwide trade activities, including for- 
eign investments, certain tax proposals 
pending in Congress relative to the taxation 
by the United States of earnings of US.- 
owned foreign corporations, seem contrary 
to the encouragement of such foreign in- 
vestment. Particular reference is made to 
a proposal to tax foreign earnings not dis- 
tributed as dividends but reinvested for ex- 
pansion of foreign facilities. Such proposals 
would make it impossible for American busi- 
ness to compete with their foreign counter- 
parts. 

Such tax proposals defeat the principle 
of competing worldwide with our Common 
Market friends, 

In endorsing the passage of H.R. 11970, 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce also rec- 
ognizes that Congress should be consistent 
in its intent to encourage our worldwide 
trade activity, by opposing those tax pro- 

that are mentioned as contrary to 
meeting our foreign trade obligations. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Roy ERICKSON, 
Chairman, National Affairs Committee. 


PUEBLO, Coto., July 2, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR CARROLL: The League of 
Women Voters of Puebo urges your support 
of the Trade Extension Act of 1962 soon to 
be presented on the floor of the Senate. 

As you know, this bill has had bipartisan 
support and recently passed in the House by 
298 to 125. It will give the President broad 
tariff-cutting powers for bargaining with the 
booming European Common Market. It 
would also carry out a new program of trade 
adjustment assistance for workers and busi- 
nessmen injured by increased competition 
due to imports. 

The league has for many years supported 
a more liberal trade policy for the United 
States. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. ROBERT L. MARSH, 
Foreign Policy Chairman, 
League of Women Voters. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Boulder, Colo., July 4, 1962. 
Hon JOHN A. CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CARROLL: Having studied 
foreign trade for several years, the members 
of the League of Women Voters are very 
happy to see the Trade Expansion Act pass 
the House of Representatives. We shall be 
watching its progress through hearings and 
debate in the Senate very closely. Although 
our community is not as actively engaged in 
foreign trade as some, we are very much 
aware of the importance of trade to the 
whole economy and to the national interest. 

We hope that you will be among those 
Senators who support the Trade Expansion 
Act and urge its speedy passage, so that 
trade negotiations with the Common Market 
countries will not be any longer delayed. 

Sincerely yours, 
SYBIL S. DOWNING 
Mrs. Mancourt Downing, 
President. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS or DENVER, 
Denver, Coto., July 31, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN CARROLL, 
Senator From Colorado, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CARROLL: The League of 
Women Voters of Denver strongly urges your 
support of the Trade Expansion Act. Our 
membership, after a year of nonpartisan 
research and study, hope to see the follow- 
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ing basic principles incorporated in our 
trade legislation: 

1. A liberal trade policy which reduces 
tariffs and all other barriers on a systematic 
basis. 


2. Presidential authority for across-the- 
board, long-term powers to negotiate. 

3. A continuation of our most-favored-na- 
tion clause and the principal of reciprocity 
(exceptions being made for developing na- 
tions if needed). 

4. Trade adjustment assistance for indus- 
tries and workers proved hurt by import 
competition. 

In our opinion, the US. economy 
will thrive under the stimulus of increased 
foreign trade—more jobs, dollars, and pro- 
ductivity will result. Equally important, the 
Trade Expansion Act will unify and 
strengthen the Western alliance and win ap- 
proval among developing nations who ur- 
gently need access to world markets. 

The United States will undoubtedly suffer 
some pains of adjustment and shifting of 
resources in the face of increased imports. 
Yet our Nation has traditionally believed in 
free enterprise with its element of competi- 
tion. Our businessmen have accepted 
change also and have capitalized on it. 
With this same ingenuity and energy, 
Americans can find opportunities in our new 
trading position—especially with the Com- 
mon Market. 

We sincerely trust that our legislators will 
consider the new trade bill not on behalf of 
Democratic or Republican constituents, or 
local businessmen or workers, but from the 
standpoint of what is beset for our Nation— 
whose welfare is, in the long run, synony- 
mous with the peace and prosperity of our 
free world partners. 

Sincerely yours. 
CAROLYN STARBUCK, 
t. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
CHERRY HILLS VILLAGE, COLO., 
August 1, 1962. 
Hon. Jon A. CARROLL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CARROLL: As you know, the 
League of Women Voters has concluded its 
current portion of the trade study with a 
strong consensus in support of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. We think you will 
be interested to know that the Cherry Hills 
League, in its own study, concurs in this 
stand. 


We have given serious thought to all as- 
pects of the trade question. For example, 
we have noted that Colorado's equivalent 
share in U.S. total exports of $4.9 billion 
of agricultural products was $81.7 million 
in the 1960-61 crop year, and that ex- 
ports of manufactured goods from Colo- 
rado amounted to 78.4 million in 1960. 
Were we to lose our foreign markets for 
these products, our economy would suffer 
severe hardship. The six countries of the 
Common Market are among our best cus- 
tomers and offer an increasing potential. 
U.S. exports to the Common Market in 1960 
soared 42 percent over 1959 levels. 

We are enclosing a flyer on trade prepared 
ty Colorado leagues for distribution at the 
trade conference held May 24 at the Univer- 
sity of Denver. We hope you will find it of 
interest. 
see strongly urge your support of the trade 

I. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. DONALD F. MARLER, 
President. 


THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS or DURANGO, 

Durango, Colo., June 17, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for taking the 

time to visit with the league when you were 
in Durango during May. The membership 
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was very pleased to have had this oppor- 
tunity to meet you and hear some of your 
views. You will always be a welcome guest 
when you are in this area. 

Iam enclosing a pamphlet which contains 
an insert showing the importance of foreign 
trade to the mountain plains region. You 
are well aware that the ieague has supported 
an expanded trade policy with decreasing 
barriers through the years. During the past 
2 years, local leagues all over the United 
States have been engaged in another con- 
centrated study of trade. Our support posi- 
tion is printed on the back of the enclosed 
folder. 

The Durango League recognizes that cer- 
tain local enterprises might be hurt by this 
act; however, the proposed Trade Expansion 
Act does provide for adjustment assistance. 
In the league view, such assistance when 
limited in time and scope is preferable to 
measures which restrict trade. 

It is our hope that you will support the 
Trade Expansion Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARJORIE VLASMAN 
Mrs, Andrew Vlasman, 
President. 


THE EvVERSMAN MANUFACTURING Co., 
Denver, Colo., August 31, 1962. 
Senator JoHN A. CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CARROLL: In receipt of your 
letter dated August 22 concerning the Trade 
Expansion Act, H.R. 11970, we here have 
been completely sold on the objectives of 
the Trade Expansion Act and so has the 
exporting fraternity in Denver. I am attach- 
ing hereto a copy of the letter the World 
Trade Club of Denver, of which I am presi- 
dent, sent to Mr. Charles P. Taft, general 
counsel, Committee for a National Trade 
Policy on March 21. We polled the member- 
ship of the trade club, per attached of March 
14, and roughly 100 members gave complete 
endorsement with only 1 dissent. All 
manufacturers in Colorado appear to be 
strongly in favor of the objectives of H.R. 
11970. Even among the mining fraternity 
a majority of the commercial producers par- 
ticularly Climax, which exports such a very 
large percentage of its product, approves of 
the legislation. In this sector only the mine 
lease brokers seem to be opposed to the 
legislation. 

In answer to your specific questions: 

1. Eversman exports between 15 to 23 per- 
cent of its product. 

2. In our particular field, foreign imports 
have in no way affected us. We welcome, 
on the other hand, an influx of foreign goods 
since competition from foreign sources en- 
ables us to considerably improve our pur- 
chases of supplies going into our products 
on the one hand and also gives us a bigger 
choice and selection in manufacturing tools, 
enabling us to utilize our capital to better 
advantage, by purchasing lower cost and 
more productive machinery as is commonly 
available at this time in the United States. 

3. Under the circumstances, we are com- 
pletely sold on the objectives of the Trade 
Expansion Act and hope that same will be 
enacted without enfeebling riders. I trust 
that you are well aware of the fact that our 
position in world markets is, by no means, 
as strong as some of us may wish it to 
be and the very drastic and painful reaction 
by the EEC Council in June in retaliation 
to recent duty increases on carpets and plate 
glass imposed by the United States sets a 
precedent which cannot be ignored. Prompt 
levying retaliatory duties should give warn- 
ing to the United States of European deter- 
mination. This highlights also the damage 
which pressure groups, serving their own 
limited interests, can do to the country as 
a whole. For this reason I urge you not 
to let narrow parochial considerations dam- 
age the grand concept of the bill by en- 
feebling riders, exceptions, etc. 
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4, Colorado already has a very consider- 
able stake in the flourishing of export mar- 
kets. There are very few if any industries 
which could be hurt by foreign goods com- 
ing into this State, excepting the mining 
and wool industries, which appear to me 
at least to be amply protected already. Every 
industry in Colorado has a definite strong 
self-interest to see the Trade Expansion Act 
become a law as quickly as possible. 

I wish to thank you for giving us an op- 
portunity to express our thoughts to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
F. L. BLIGH. 
THE MONAGHAN Co., 
Denver, Colo., August 31, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN A, CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CARROLL: I wish to thank 
you for your recent letter, concerning my 
views on the Trade Expansion Act, bill H.R. 
11970. 

First, and in general, I would like to say 
that I am in basic accord with the state- 
ments made by William L. Clayton and 
Christian Herter that our country must be 
closely linked economically with the indus- 
trial European Community (the Common 
Market). 

Our own company manufactures medical 
equipment—more specifically anesthesia and 
respiratory equipment, having been started 
shortly after World War II. 

Our company grosses somewhat less than a 
million dollars in sales a year from all sources, 
with approximately 5 percent derived from 
foreign sales. Needless to say, our main for- 
eign competition is German and British in 
oversea markets. Price and credit are the 
principal factors in these markets. Ameri- 
can-made equipment in those markets is gen- 
erally well regarded and is considered to be 
of high quality. 

As of this time, it does not appear that 
either British or German equipment would 
pose a serious threat in the home market, 
even if tariffs were substantially reduced. 
Generally, we have a very protective rate— 
45 percent. However, our industry would 
have to continue to make substantial tech- 
nological progress to offset any threats. 

Needless to say, our company is making a 
substantial effort to increase foreign sales, 
Our methods being to grant as liberal dis- 
counts and to extend as favorable credit 
terms as possible. We would welcome a 
lowering of European tariffs, but in addition, 
there must be a lowering of other import 
quotas and restrictions imposed on Ameri- 
can equipment or the mere lowering of 
tariffs will have little or no beneficial effect. 
These latter are probably more restrictive 
than tariffs per se. For example, in Great 
Britain there is a basic import duty of 22 
percent on our type of equipment, but with- 
in the discretion of the customs department 
there is an add-on proviso so that the British 
importer can never be sure how much his 
cost will be until he actually receives the 
goods. That is a very strong deterrent to 
importation. 

In any reciprocal bargaining granted the 
executive branch, such corollary programs of 
the OEC must be taken into consideration. 

Being too protectionist will certainly be 

American self-interest, but being 
naive will be equally so. 
Yours very sincerely, 
PIERRE CHAPPELL, 
President. 


B. K. SWEENEY MANUFACTURING Co., 
Denver, Colo., September 4, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN A. CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CARROLL: Thank you for 
writing to us in regard to the Trade Expan- 
sion Act which is now under consideration 
by the U.S. Senate. 

From a national point of view there seems 
to be very little disagreement with the act 
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as proposed and it is hoped that the Con- 
gress will not cripple the act with a series of 
disabling amendments. 

The question of the federally sponsored 
unemployment insurances does not seem to 
have any particular connection with trade 
expansion and should probably be handled 
elsewhere. 

As regards to industry in Colorado, with 
two major exceptions, the majority of firms 
are so highly specialized that the expansion 
in trade will be a great deal more benefit 
than hindrance. 

Because of competition from the rest of 
the country, it has been pretty well ration- 
alized by most manufacturers that they 
must either live under the freight umbrella 
here in Colorado or must be so specialized 
that freight does not enter into the picture. 
The brick manufacturers are a good example 
of those who live under the umbrella, and 
I believe that our operation is a typical 
example of those who have taken- the 
specialty route. 

For example, most of our goods are shipped 
out at from $2 to $10 per pound and can be 
sold in Australia or South Africa without 
freight making much difference in the de- 
livered selling price. 

I know that the issue is not freight, but 
it has an important byproduct. In so de- 
signing our products, we have put a large 
percentage of the cost into engineering and 
a relatively small percentage into labor. 
Thus, if we are selling in Italy in competi- 
tion to German-made goods, the labor factor 
is so small that we can compete very favor- 
ably because of our superior design. In 
fact, in many cases our design is so far ad- 
vanced that there is no active foreign compe- 
tition at all. Thus, the reduction of tariffs 
and trade barriers could only be a benefit 
to us and to the many firms in Colorado 
that have followed this course. 

The obvious exceptions mentioned above 
are the steel industry and the sugar industry, 
but these are special cases and I am sure 
their views are well presented to the U.S. 
Senate. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. SWEENEY, 
President. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
as I have supported extensions of the 
Trade Agreements Act in the past. 

It has occurred to me that in some re- 
spects the task of enacting the exten- 
sion and revision of the Trade Agreement 
Act 4 years ago was more difficult than 
the passage of the present act. This is 
true, I believe, because at the time the 
Common Market was unformed, and its 
powers and influence on U.S. trade were 
not clearly seen. Yet I do not derogate 
the work that has been done in the pas- 
sage of the present bill. The members 
of the Senate Finance Committee under 
the leadership of the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] as well as the 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House deserve full credit 
and congratulations for their work. The 
passage of the bill is a signal achieve- 
ment of the administration and the Con- 
gress during the present session. 

Today the Common Market is a real- 
ity. Its present members buy $3.5 bil- 
lion of the total of $20 billion of U.S. ex- 
ports. If Great Britain and the Outer 
Seven enter the Common Market, they 
could account for $7 billion or $8 billion 
of the total of $20 billion of products 
exported by the United States—33 ½ 
percent to 40 percent—and in time a 
larger proportion of our dollar exports. 

I think, therefore, it is imperative that 
the President of the United States be 
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armed with the necessary power to nego- 
tiate with the Common Market coun- 
tries, as the bill provides. 

Maladjustments will occur. Perhaps 
the adjustments provided in the bill may 
not be wholly effective. But, if so, 
amendments can be offered in the fu- 
ture to make the provisions of the bill 
more adequate. But even with malad- 
justments, unfavorable to some indus- 
tries and to workers, there is no reason- 
able alternative to the enactment of this 
bill. We must provide this opportunity 
for the expansion of industry and jobs in 
our country, for, if we cannot trade, we 
shall be isolated economically. 

I strongly support the bill because I 
believe it will give great opportunity to 
make gains in the field of foreign pol- 
icy. Our military strength and advance- 
ment in space and, in fact, our leader- 
ship in the world, depend upon our 
economic strength. and therefore upon 
trade for if we cannot trade—and that 
means export trade—we shall be isolated 
economically. The gross national prod- 
uct of the United States and the Com- 
mon Market countries, when combined, is 
twice that of the Soviet Union and the 
Communist Chinese bloc. 

The importance which Russia attaches 
to this development and to fear of its 
strength can be seen in the strictures 
and fulminations of Mr. Khrushchev 
against the Common Market, against the 
entry of the United Kingdom, and the 
association of the United States, which 
the bill proposes. 

The Common Market, with the asso- 
ciation of the United States and the Out- 
er Seven, will represent a center of at- 
traction to the developed areas as well 
as to the undeveloped countries of the 
world. It can provide an example of a 
healthy, progressive economy, which is 
most attractive to the world, developed 
and undeveloped. 

We hope.that this association will be 
more than an example. We hope that 
from this center of economic strength, 
its members will provide to less devel- 
oped countries, a part of the burden of 
aid which the United States now pro- 
vides. 

What of the future? We do not yet 
know whether these objectives will be 
realized. But, in addition to the eco- 
nomic growth and development which 
we have witnessed in Europe as a re- 
sult of the Common Market, and which 
we anticipate will increase when the 
United States becomes more closely as- 
sociated with it, I think it is important 
to note the possibilities of growing po- 
litical association in Europe, and in tune 
with our country and hemisphere. 

Under the Marshall plan the European 
countries joined in OEEC, and worked 
together in the preparation of plans to 
participate in the aid furnished by the 
United States under the Marshall plan. 

In 1950, at the second Council of Min- 
isters of NATO, I had the honor of pro- 
posing the admission of the Republic 
of Germany to the OEEC as a step to- 
ward West Germany’s union with NATO 
and the European countries. Later, we 
saw the development of the Steel and 
Iron Community, Euratom, and other as- 
sociations in which European countries 
have given up a portion of their sover- 
eignty. The entrance of the Outer Seven 
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into the Common Market may signal an 
even larger political association in 
Europe. 

I am not here today to say that the 
association of the United States with 
the Common Market will lead to our 
political association with Europe. But 
who can say that in time it will not grad- 
ually develop in some limited form? I 
am persuaded that the security of the 
United States and Europe, and free 
countries everywhere, freedom and any 
chance for a true peace, will depend in 
great part upon some type of union be- 
tween the democratic countries of 
Europe, the United States, and Canada, 
and, we hope, the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I may be looking too 
far into the future. But today in addi- 
tion to the immediate objective of assur- 
ing an economic growth in the United 
States, I see economic association and 
unity leading to a larger political asso- 
ciation in Europe. And it is entirely 
possible that in time the association of 
the United States with the Common 
Market will develop into some kind of 
a limited political association, which I 
believe may be essential to guarantee 
the survival and growth of liberty, free- 
dom, and democracy in the world. 

Our policy must embrace concepts 
larger than the aims of one nation. It 
must form the resources, skills, demo- 
cratie spirit of the free countries of 
Europe, the United States, Canada, and 
other free countries in the Americas— 
and ultimately, perhaps, free nations in 
some type of political association or 
union in which democratic power—as 
well as spirit—can be reborn. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point my individual 
views, as printed in the committee re- 
port. 

There being no objection, the individ- 
ual views were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL Views OF SENATOR CARL T. CURTIS 
on H.R. 11970 

This measure goes far beyond the existing 
trade agreements program and I do not favor 
its enactment in its present form. 

The European Common Market is a very 
desirable entity. It will lead to greater unity 
among the nations of Europe; it will elevate 
their economies and strengthen their politi- 
cal ties. It is a fortress against international 
communism and our national policy should 
be to encourage and to cooperate with the 
Common Market. The bill presented by the 
committee will not, in my opinion, be mu- 
tually advantageous to the United States and 
to the European nations. Both need each 
other and whatever weakens the United 
States weakens Europe. 

Under the trade agreements program exist- 
ing for more than a quarter of a century the 
Congress has delegated its constitutional 
powers to levy, modify and repeal taxes, and 
its powers to regulate portions of our com- 
merce to the executive. In the past there 
have been certain limitations in this delega- 
tion of power. In most recent years the 
Congress has provided for safeguards such 
as the peril-point and escape-clause pro- 
cedures, The measure before us departs 
from all these previous concepts. 

Our reciprocal trade program of the past 
is not free of criticism. The United States 
has allowed foreign countries to impose 
many nontariff barriers against us such as 
quotas, embargoes, import licenses, unrea- 
sonable inspection, variable import fees, cur- 
rency manipulations, and other harassments. 
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In the past the Congress has authorized the 
President, in his negotiations, to lower 
tariffs by 50 percent. Under the successive 
acts passed, the United States has bargained 
away 80 percent of its tariffs and 

power. The result is not praiseworthy. The 
average U.S. tariff on dutiable goods at pres- 
ent is 11 percent while the average for other 
major industrial nations is 14 percent. 
Many important examples are in greater 
contrast—for instance, the tariff on Euro- 
pean cars sold in the United States is 6½ 
percent and the tariff on American cars, un- 
der EEC proposals will soon be 22% percent. 
Many other unfair situations can be cited 
especially in connection with our agricultural 
products. Candy is a widely consumed item 
and is made entirely from agricultural prod- 
ucts. We permit candy to come in from 
Switzerla~4, France, Germany, or England 
under a tariff of 14 percent. American-made 
candy shipped to many of these nations faces 
a tariff of 30 percent. The farmers want to 
trade with the Common Market countries. 
We are the world’s most efficient and lowest 
cost producers of agricultural products. 
Under the variable duties now in effect 
within the Common Market countries, the 
products of American farmers face a tariff 
in the Common Market countries, as of Au- 
gust 1, 1962, at least six times as high as 
corresponding tariffs on identical items im- 
ported from the Common Market into the 
United States. In addition to the inequality 
of tariffs facing the United States, we meet 
continually countless instances of the im- 
position of nontariff barriers mentioned 
above. 

It is my belief trade negotiations can be 
carried on that would be mutually advan- 
tageous to the United States and to other 
countries. It must be a two-way street. The 
only safeguards remaining in the bill before 
us are ineffective. Discretionary power is 
given to the President, without limitation, to 
raise tariffs, to any level or to impose any 
other trade restriction. These provisions are 
not guidelines for negotiation. They will be 
applied, if at all, after the fact. They will 
subject the President to innumerable re- 
quests and pressures from deserving indus- 
tries at home and will create ill will for the 
United States within foreign countries if 
they are ever applied. 

The bill before us eliminates the peril- 
point procedure. No longer will the Tariff 
Commission, after it has made its studies, 
advise the President before the negotiations 
at what point injury might occur. This 
measure abandons the policy of economically 
sound increased trade and proceeds upon 
an admission that negotiations will be con- 
summated to the injury of segments of our 
economy. The escape clause is shorn of ef- 
fectiveness in existing law. 

The powers delegated to the President are 
vastly greater than the powers heretofore 
delegated. He may, through negotiation, 
lower all tariffs from their present level, a 
level lower than almost any other country, by 
an average of 50 percent. An additional list 
of commodities is subject to being lowered 
more than 50 t—in fact down to zero. 
The President is specifically authorized to ne- 
gotiate away all tariffs now less than a 5-per- 
cent ad valorem equivalent. In these two 
latter categories of additional power will 
rest many of our agricultural products. 

Prior acts had, as their goal, an expansion 
of trade and an increase of jobs. This meas- 
ure substitutes a Government-managed 
economy for the United States and for for- 
eign countries with shocking disregard for 
business and employment results. The bill 
sets up a supe’ loyment compensation 
system in addition to individual programs of 
our 50 States. It is another major step 
toward federalizing our unemployment sys- 
tems. The bill permits workers or manage- 
ment to seek a finding that they are in- 
jured by imports. A worker so found to be 
unemployed by the reason of imports will be 
entitled to unemployment compensation for 
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52 weeks at Ppp 65 percent of his 
salary. This will amount to almost twice 
the average rate of unemployment compen- 
sation paid by our States. He will receive 
these benefits for 52 weeks, a longer period 
than is provided by most State unemploy- 
ment compensation systems. 

If this Federal unemployment compensa- 
tion system becomes the law it will bring 
about many inequalities and many instances 
of unfairness. A person whose unemploy- 
ment is caused by the Executive granting 
concessions to destroy his job will draw a 
higher rate of unemployment compensation, 
for a longer period, than his neighbor who is 
secondarily unemployed because his employ- 
ment was based upon goods or services pro- 
vided to the business which closed because 
of imports. Attention is called to the testi- 
mony in the hearings of longtime, well- 
qualified administrators of State unemploy- 
ment compensation systems who testified 
against this provision of the bill. 

This measure is defective in its unprec- 
edented and far-reaching delegation of 
power. It is lacking in that it fails to pro- 
vide guidelines before agreements are en- 
tered into with foreign nations to protect 
the United States from arbitrary barriers or 
to protect the U.S. domestic market from 
excessive and uneconomic imports. The 
measure should be materially revised or de- 


layed until January when such revision could 
be made. 


CARL T. Curtis, 
U.S. Senator. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Several Sen- 
ators are addressing the Chair, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota among them. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
speak in support of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. It is needed as a vital 
part of our domestic and foreign policy. 

Without our fully realizing it, the 
movement toward European economic 
and political unity has snowballed until 
today it is one of the most prominent—if 
not the most prominent—feature on the 
international landscape. The accelerat- 
ed momentum of the European idea has 
taken the United States somewhat un- 
awares, despite our warm sponsorship of 
European integration ever since World 
War II. 

In the immediate postwar era, the 
United States must have appeared, in 
relation to Europe, like a mother hen 
standing guard over a brood of fright- 
ened, wet, bedraggled chicks. Exhaust- 
ed by mankind’s greatest conflict to 
date, Europe was in no condition to 
stand up by itself to aggressive commu- 
nism or to give itself the needed im- 
petus to economic recovery. 

Now all that is a thing of the past. 
Yesterday’s chicks have come of age. 
Individually, the nations of Western 
Europe have demonstrated enormous 
productive and managerial capacity. 
Some countries—such as West Germany 
and Italy—have expanded their econo- 
mies at a rate more than twice that of 
the United States. Others, such as po- 
litically troubled France, have used their 
internal resources so effectively that 
U.S. experts are inquiring as to whether 
the European success story can be emu- 
lated on this side of the Atlantic. Over- 
shadowing all other achievements has 
been the flourishing European Common 
Market—that great area of progressive- 
ly freer trade which now comprises six 
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nations in the industrial and cultural 
heart of Europe. 

Proceeding gradually—and not with- 
out controversy and heartache—the 
Common Market has evolved into an 
economic trading bloc which already 
stands on its own feet as a formidable 
economic entity. Early this year, the 
six agreed upon their transition to the 
second stage of the Common Market, 
which means the eventual formation of 
a genuine free trade area, with a com- 
mon external tariff policy and no inter- 
nal trade barriers. In view of this de- 
velopment the United States has had to 
consider vigorous measures—measures 
not of reprisal or resistance but measures 
of adjustment and accommodation. 
Foremost among these has been the 
President’: proposed Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, a progressive new depar- 
ture from the old Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act is designed to supplant. 
The new trade expansion bill has suc- 
cessfully—indeed, with flying colors 
hurdled partisan obstruction in the 
House of Representatives and now 
awaits favorable action by the Senate. 
Of all the principal measures of the 1962 
Kennedy program, the trade bill stands 
the best chance of passage in the form 
desired by the administration. 

The Trade Expansion Act as re- 
ported by the Finance Committee merits 
strong support and adoption by the Sen- 
ate. H.R. 11970 merits this support be- 
cause of what it will do to strengthen 
our own economy and to help realize a 
number of important goals in our rela- 
tions with friendly countries. In the 
past, the trade agreements program, 
which has been extended on 11 occa- 
sions under both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations, has contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the strength and 
growth of our economy and to the econ- 
omies of our free world trading partners. 
It has become a true national policy. 
The Trade Expansion Act retains the 
basic principle of the trade agreements 
program—that the growth of open and 
nondiscriminatory trade is beneficial tc 
all nations—but provides the means to 
implement this principle in the light of 
the challenges and opportunities facing 
us in the 1960’s. This new legislation 
deserves the same bipartisan support. 

Rather than describe in general terms 
the merits of the bill before us and the 
benefits which will flow from its enact- 
ment, I would like to discuss three as- 
pects of the measure which I feel are of 
outstanding importance. These are the 
necessary additional authority granted 
to the President, the economic oppor- 
tunities available to us in the European 
Common Market, and the trade adjust- 
ment assistance program. 

With regard to the first—the new 
authority which this act would delegate 
to the President: There are those who 
charge that the Trade Expansion Act 
would result in the full and complete 
abandonment of the constitutional au- 
thority of Congress to regulate tariffs. 
This act would do nothing of the kind. 
What it does is to continue for a limited 
fixed period the delegation of authority 
to set tariff rates within limits defined by 
Congress and with well-established safe- 
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guards that has been in effect since 1934. 
The Trade Expansion Act does increase 
the President’s authority to reduce tariffs 
in negotiations designed to achieve recip- 
rocal benefits and increase trade. But 
the Congress has clearly defined in de- 
tail the procedures necessary to develop 
a negotiating list of goods and by which 
various items may be reserved from ne- 
gotiations. The Congress has also re- 
tained the right to review the President’s 
decisions on escape-clause actions and to 
overrule these by a majority, not a two- 
thirds vote as exists in current legisla- 
tion. It could well be argued that these 
limitations are more detailed and more 
stringent than under the reciprocal trade 
program. 

What have been the results of this 
delegation of authority; and why must 
it be continued. 

The United States has not achieved its 
commanding position in foreign trade by 
cowering behind high tariff walls. We 
began long ago to negotiate down our 
trade barriers and let the commerce of 
the world come to our doors. In return 
for our concessions, other nations have 
made it possible for our own goods to 
reach their markets more easily. The 
results of these reciprocal moves are 
easy to see; the United States is now the 
greatest trading country in the world; 
our imports have increased tenfold, from 
$1.4 billion in 1933 to $14.4 billion in 1961, 
while our exports have multiplied 12 
times, from $1.7 to $20.1 billion. There 
is no segment of our economy which does 
not in some way benefit from foreign 
trade. There can be no doubt that the 
present trade agreements program has 
served this country well. But this 30- 
year-old law shows the strain of coping 
with the trade of the sixties in terms 
of the thirties. Now is the time to re- 
place the old trade agreements mecha- 
nism by a plan tailored to today’s realities 
and tomorrow’s expansion. We must act 
quickly if we are to retain our leadership 
in our relations with our free world trad- 
ing partners. 

Among these trading partners none 
will be of greater importance to us in the 
future than the new community of na- 
tions arising across the Atlantic, the 
European Economic Community. 

I have heard it said that while we 
welcome the emergence of the Common 
Market, it creates problems for us. It 
does create problems, but it will create 
a great many more problems if this bill 
is not enacted. Consider for a moment 
the tremendous economic potential open- 
ing up on the European continent for 
American producers, who know no equal 
in producing for a mass market. The 
six present members of the Common 
Market already have a population ap- 
proximating our own and a gross na- 
tional product about half ours. Nego- 
tiations will shortly be resumed looking 
toward membership of the United King- 
dom in the Common Market; and several 
other European countries have applied 
for membership. I am confident that 
within the foreseeable future the result 
will be an integrated economy comprising 
from 250 to 300 million people with a 
productive capacity approaching our own. 

These European countries are now ex- 
periencing the explosion of demand for 
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consumer and other goods we have long 
known, and this will continue. If we 
are really interested in selling, and I 
believe we are, there is tremendous op- 
portunity there, for someone will have to 
sell a great deal of merchandise before 
the Community reaches our level of satu- 
ration. According to recent statistics 95 
out of every 100 Americans have a radio; 
in the EEC the corresponding figure is 
23 out of every 100. For passenger cars 
the comparative statistics are 34 against 
7, for television sets 29 against 4, re- 
frigerators 28 against 6, and washing 
machines 27 against 6. Any salesman 
viewing these figures would have no dif- 
ficulty in determining where to direct his 
sales efforts. 

To capitalize on this opportunity, to 
expand the $3.55 billion in exports which 
we shipped to the EEC last year, it is 
essential that the negotiating authority 
contained in H.R. 11970 be granted to 
the President. For if this is not granted 
our exporters will be faced with an ever- 
increasing cost disadvantage as tariffs 
within = Community move toward total 

on. 

My examples so far included only man- 
ufactured items, but I would be a poor 
representative of my State if I did not 
also mention the great interest of farm- 
ers in world markets. 

AGRICULTURE AND THE TRADE BILL 


Mr. President, I wish to make some 
observations on the Trade Expansion 
Act and the effects it can have on U.S, 
agriculture and agricultural exports. 

Several factors—including a vigorous 
market promotion program carried out 
jointly by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and industry groups—redoubled 
efforts to negotiate favorable trade ac- 
cess terms—prosperity in dollar mar- 
kets abroad—were responsible for our 
agricultural exports setting new records 
in both value and volume in the fiscal 
year ending June 30. 

These exports reached $5.1 billion, and 
significant in this is that sales for dol- 
lars accounted for most of the gain over 
the $4.9 billion exported during the pre- 
vious year. Our dollar sales were 
approximately $3.5 billion, which also 
isarecord. Food-for-peace exports were 
valued at $1.6 billion. 

With the passage of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act, we will have the machinery to 
further expand our agricultural exports. 
With this expansion we will be taking 
the most desirable, the most efficient, the 
best of all possible roads to reducing and 
eliminating our own agricultural sur- 
pluses—raising the income of our 
farmers and those dependent on farm 
income for their livelihood—and help- 
ing our less fortunate friends abroad 
who are suffering and dying because 
they have little or nothing to eat. 

But the passage of this act, Mr. Presi- 
dent, does not carry with it an automatic 
increase in agricultural exports, just as 
it does not mean more sales abroad for 
industry. It can be our most important 
legislative measure designed to benefit 
our agricultural areas. 

The act itself is a ray of hope, a bright 
shining light which must be put to use 
before we can gain by it. It is like a 
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waterfall, which is a great potential 
source of energy but without the power- 
plants it cannot provide light for the 
smallest bulb. 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 will 
give the United States the flexibility it 
needs to deal with other nations on trade 
access matters, including agricultural 
trade. But with its passage we must de- 
vote our full efforts to market develop- 
ment, which is one of the big challenges 
and opportunities for putting the Na- 
tion’s agricultural abundance to use. 

The teamwork which has developed so 
rapidly and so well in recent years be- 
tween Government and the private agri- 
cultural and trade organizations must 
continue and be coupled with the great- 
est ingenuity and skill in order to take 
full advantage of the potential that 
exists. It is highly interesting and sig- 
nificant that foreign markets are going 
to expand much more rapidly than mar- 
kets in our own country. 

Between 1950 and 1960 domestic mar- 
kets grew about 14 percent while farm 
exports increased 84 percent. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to in- 
sert at this point in my remarks a chart 
showing major increases in fiscal year 
1962 over the 1961 fiscal year. I call 
particular attention to the phenomenal 
rise of 30 percent in feed grains, 33 per- 
cent in poultry meat and 47 percent in 
protein meal. 

All of these commodities are of major 
importance to the economy of my State 
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of Minnesota. And I would like to see 
these figures even higher next year and 
the year after that and the following 
years. This can be done because this 
act will give us the machinery to do it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a table showing the exports of 
commodities which show major increases 
in fiscal year 1961-62, compared with 
1960-61. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dollars in millions} 


Commodity 1960-61 | 1961-62 | Percent 
rise 

Wheat, including flour... 81. 151 $1, 286 12 
Feed grains 531 691 30 
385 398 3 

344 372 8 

254 280 10 

148 171 16 

Vegetables — preparations.. 127 135 6 
Poultry meat 57 76 33 
Protein meal. 45 66 47 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
act can provide a strong economic boost 
to the farmers of Minnesota and the Na- 
tion. It represents sound economic 
policy, enlightened foreign policy and 
the legal framework for a vast expansion 
of trade. 

In Minnesota alone during the 1960-61 
season a total of $163,700,000 worth of 
farm products were exported, and an 
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estimated 23,700 farmworkers in the 
State were kept busy in the production 
of farm goods for export. Minnesota 
food and related products industries, 
employing 13,807 workers, exported 
products worth $49,400,000 in 1960. 

Minnesota’s economy, as related to 
foreign trade, is linked far more to ex- 
ports than to imports and the tariff- 
cutting authority in this bill would bring 
an increase of trade which will mean 
tremendous benefits to Minnesota and its 
people and the other States in this 
country and their people. 

Agricultural exports make up about 
one-fourth of all U.S. exports. A na- 
tionwide study completed by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture this year 
showed that each of our States has a 
significant share of total exports of farm 
products to world markets. The study is 
a clear indication that continuation of 
high-level exports is essential to our 
agricultural economy. 

During the 1961 fiscal year the output 
of 60 million acres of U.S. cropland 
moved abroad, or 1 acre out of every 6 
harvested. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President to insert at this point in 
my remarks the study to which I have 
referred, showing the value of agri- 
cultural exports and competitive agri- 
cultural imports by region and State for 
the 1961 fiscal year. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Value of agricultural exports and competitive agricultural imports, by region and State, fiscal year 1960-61 


Principal exports 


Dairy and poultry products. 
products. 

£ Spores and dairy and poultry prod- 
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ucts. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as I 
have said, the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 is but the machinery to increase 
our agricultural and other exports. We 
all are aware of the reason why this 
legislation has taken on a high priority 
and why it is of the utmost importance 
that it be passed this year. The reason, 
of course, is the emergence of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, or Common 
Market. 

The biggest area dollar outlet for our 
agricultural exports in fiscal year 1962 
was the Common Market, with a value of 
about $1.2 billion. This was one-third 
of the value of our agricultural exports 
to all dollar markets last year. 

But while the Common Market is good 
for American agriculture—and partic- 
ularly for those commodities not pro- 
duced within the Common Market but 
which the United States has available 
for export, such as cotton, soybeans, 
hides and skins—there are some special 
problems we must face in our negotia- 
tions with the Common Market for sales 
of agricultural commodities. 

With respect to such commodities as 
grains, rice, and poultry, which are im- 
portant U.S. export products, there are 
protectionist tendencies at work in the 
Common Market. 

The Common Market is developing an 
internal agricultural market which will 
be protected against imports from out- 
side countries by variable import levies. 
These levies will equalize the price of 
the imported products with the Common 
Market’s internal domestic prices. 
Under such a system Common Market 
domestic producers of those commodi- 
ties which are subject to variable levies 
could have absolute protection against 
imports, depending upon price support 
levels. 

If the United Kingdom should become 
a member of the European Economic 
Community our problems in this area 
would increase substantially, since our 
agricultural exports to the United King- 
dom in the fiscal year 1962 approached 
$500 million. This, then, is the im- 
mediate problem for American agricul- 
ture—how to meet the trade challenges 
posed by the Common Market. 

For those items with a fixed duty we 
can use the traditional tariff bargaining, 
or exchanging reductions of U.S. duties 
for comparable reductions of Common 
Market duties. I am encouraged that 
the Common Market already has in- 
dicated its willingness to negotiate on 
these commodities. 

But with the highly complex variable 
import levy items we are going to face 
problems. This is a system not adaptable 
to the usual tariff bargaining. 

The Department of Agriculture already 
has taken steps to meet these problems 
with the establishment of a new agri- 
cultural attaché post in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, the so-called capital of the Com- 
mon Market. Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman and others in the Department 
of Agriculture have had numerous dis- 
cussions with Common Market officials 
and the Secretary has personally visited 
the Common Market to present the case 
for American agriculture. The efforts of 
the Secretary in this regard deserve great 
commendation. 
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The passage of the Trade Expansion 
Act will provide more flexibility and 
strength at the bargaining table for 
American agriculture. The Common 
Market has agreed to keep the door open 
for continuing negotiations on certain 
agricultural commodities which are af- 
fected by variable import levies, such as 
wheat, corn, grain sorghum, rice, and 
poultry. The Trade Expansion Act will 
enable the United States to make con- 
cessions to gain improved access for these 
farm products. 

But there must be concessions on both 
sides and it is important that this bill 
authorizes the President to increase du- 
ties as a further bargaining tool to regu- 
late trade. 

The President could deny the benefits 
of U.S. trade agreements to countries 
maintaining such nontariff trade re- 
strictions as unlimited variable fees 
which substantially burden U.S. com- 
merce in a manner inconsistent with pro- 
visions of trade agreements. In this 
way the United States will be carrying 
out a truly reciprocal trade policy and 
will not merely stand by if its agricul- 
tural export markets are eroded by un- 
warranted foreign governmental actions. 

Mr. President, I am for the Common 
Market and I am for a liberalized trade 
policy. But this policy must do justice 
to American agriculture—a vital part of 
our economy and a part that has suffered 
all too much in the past. 

American agriculture needs markets 
now and it will need them even more so 
in the future. It is essential that we keep 
in mind that liberalized trade policies in- 
clude agriculture. 

In this act we have the machinery— 
the sunlight of a freer trade has broken 
through the clouds of protectionism. We 
must now make use of this light and so 
doing must not forget American farm- 
ers, whose efficiency, industriousness, and 
good, honest hard work have made a 
valuable contribution to the high stand- 
ard of living shared by all of us in the 
United States today. 
TRADE EXPANSION FINANCIAL 

ASSISTANCE 

As an inalienable part of his program, 
the President envisages broad safeguards 
to American industry. However, in cases 
where unavoidable damage through im- 
ports is suffered by companies, farmers, 
and workers, the trade bill provides ef- 
fective trade adjustment assistance—in 
the form of financial help and training 
to displaced workers or advice, tax bene- 
fits, and loan guarantees to businessmen 
and farmers. 

This is a subject in which I have been 
interested for some time and about which 
I feel very strongly. Several years ago 
the President, then a Member of this 
body, and I sponsored proposals for an 
adjustment assistance program. In July 
1958 the then Senator John F. Kennedy, 
Senators Douglas, Javits, Neuberger, and 
I introduced amendments that would 
have added a trade adjustment assist- 
ance program to the 1958 renewal of the 
Trade Agreements Act. It is, therefore, 
with a sense of satisfaction that I see 
this bill before us today incorporating 
such a program—a program which has 
now been accepted as an integral part 
of the trade bill by our colleagues in the 
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House and by our own Finance 
Committee. 

I support this program because I feel 
it adds to the import side of an expand- 
ing trade policy a new approach con- 
sistent with that applied to the export, 
or negotiating side. Isay “adds,” for the 
bill retains the traditional technique of 
restricting imports through tariffs and 
quotas when the President, acting on the 
advice of the Tariff Commission and 
other informed sources, determines that 
such restrictions will best prevent or 
remedy injury to a domestic industry. 
And it adds: 

First. A new dimension for firms—au- 
thority to extend technical, financial, 
and tax assistance; for workers—read- 
justment allowances, training, and re- 
location allowances; 

Second. A new flexibility—ability to 
tailor assistance programs to the real 
needs of individual firms and workers 
and to aid industries through a com- 
bination of all available means of assist- 
ance; and 

Third. A new initiative—constructive 
adjustment which will convert the com- 
petitive force generated by imports into 
positive energy stimulating our growth 
and prosperity. 

Adjustment to competition is an age- 
less issue. In our domestic economy, and 
within our tariff walls, we have accepted, 
welcomed, even encouraged it—for com- 
petition is the lifeblood of the free 
enterprise system. It forces change, ad- 
justment, and innovation, and these in 
turn are the bases for growth and 
prosperity. 

But our attitude toward foreign com- 
petition, even though this is insignificant 
in comparison to competition from do- 
mestic sources, has failed to keep pace 
with our attitude toward domestic com- 
petition. And our policies, reflecting 
this lag, have tended to restrain import 
competition and to shelter some domes- 
tic producers from the need to adjust. 
If these policies were suitable in the past, 
they are as obsolete today as the Gibson 
Girl and the buggy whip. The question 
is no longer whether or not to adjust, 
but how best to adjust, to the impulse 
of foreign trade. For regardless of what 
tariff action we take, or if we take no 
action at all, domestic adjustments will 
be necessary. 

If we raise our tariffs, we will have to 
adjust. Most of our tariff rates are 
bound in agreements with other coun- 
tries who gave us concessions in their 
tariffs in return. If we raise certain of 
these bound rates, we are obligated to 
offer compensation to the injured coun- 
try by reducing our tariffs on other 
items. Or if the other country refuses 
our compensation and elects to retaliate 
by raising its own tariff barriers, our 
exporters are forced to adjust to this 
loss in their foreign markets. 

If we maintain all our existing tariff 
levels, we will also have to adjust. As 
the six nations of the European Com- 
mon Market eliminate all duties on 
trade with each other, our rich export 
markets in the area will be jeopardized 
and our exporting industries will be 
faced with shrinking sales, unless we are 
able to bargain down the common ex- 
ternal tariff of the Common Market and 
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preserve and expand our exports to this 
very promising market. 

And, if we reduce our tariffs, we will 
have to adjust. However, in this case 
we will not be adjusting just because of 
the impact of increasing imports, we 
will also be adjusting to the increased 
opportunities for our exports which are 
made possible by the exchange of tariff 
concessions with other countries. Only 
in this case then does adjustment offer 
real opportunities for expanding sales, 
production, profits, and employment. 

How then can we best adjust to the 
impulse of foreign trade? We can best 
adjust if we adopt policies which experi- 
ence tells us will succeed. And in for- 
mulating these policies we can profit 
from our own experience as well as from 
that of other countries. 

Since 1934 the United States has pur- 
sued a trade policy which has resulted 
in expanding exports and expanding im- 
rh and we have prospered because 
of it. 

Six nations on the European Continent 
have elected to capitalize on the oppor- 
tunities afforded by an expanding trade 
policy and are now eliminating all duties 
and other barriers to trade with each 
other. These six countries have estab- 
lished a trade adjustment assistance pro- 
gram to help their firms and workers 
adjust to an increase in competition 
which is far greater than any possible 
under the provisions of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. Tariffs on all nonagricul- 
tural products traded among the Com- 
mon Market countries have already been 
cut in half, yet the adjustment assist- 
ance program has been used in only 
one case; and the six Common Market 
countries are prospering as never before. 

The Trade Expansion Act with its 
trade adjustment assistance program 
embodies these policies which have been 
proven by experience. It is in short, the 
rational approach to the ageless issue of 
import competition. 

In concluding his message to the Con- 
gress introducing the Trade Expansion 
Act, the President said: 

The purpose of this message has been to 
describe the challenge we face and the tools 
we need. The decision rests with the Con- 
gress. That decision will either mark the 
beginning of a new chapter in the alliance 
of free nations, or a threat to the growth 
of Western unity. The two great Atlantic 
markets will elther grow together or they 
will grow apart. The meaning and range 
of free economic choice will either be wid- 
ened for the benefit of freemen everywhere 
or confused and constricted by new barriers 
and delays. 


I accept the President’s challenge and 

have made my decision. I support the 
Trade Expansion Act and I ask for an 
overwhelming vote in its favor. 

The Trade Expansion Act is a compre- 
hensive program of adjustment to the 
radically changed world economic pat- 
tern of the 1960’s. Although primarily 
designed to cope with the challenge of 
the Common Market, the trade bill will 
be of material assistance in our relations 
with our traditional trading partners in 
Latin America and the Far East, whose 
interests we have not forgotten. 

The Trade Expansion Act is only our 
first reaction to the European Common 
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Market and it is a reaction to only one 
aspect of the Common Market; namely, 
its importance to the continued health 
and vitality of our foreign trade. States- 
men on both sides of the Atlantic have 
frequently maintained that the logical 
result of European economic integration 
is a wider political unity, perhaps a 
United States of Europe capable of play- 
ing a role in world politics equal with 
that of the United States and Soviet 
Russia. Political unity looms as the 
culmination of a process of which the 
Common Market is the first and most 
significant step. 

The last few years have seen the al- 
most miraculous fulfillment of these 
conditions. 

Through the help of the United States 
and the marshaling of its own genius, 
Europe has more than regained its pre- 
war prosperity. The necessity to guard 
Western civilization against Communist 
imperialism has made close allies of 
countries which only a few years before 
had been at each other’s throats. 

NATO has given each country a sense 
of contribution to the common Western 
defense effort. Above all, the eyes of 
Europeans have been opened to the eco- 
nomic possibilities of cooperation. 
Through trial, error, and patient persist- 
ence, through the experience of the Com- 
mon Market, the European Coal and 
Steel Community, Euratom and other 
institutions, nations have learned that 
their pooled efforts far outweigh their 
individual capacities. 

As a result, the goal of political unity 
has been an implicit and explicit corol- 
lary of European cooperation in the eco- 
nomic sphere. In applying for full mem- 
bership in the Common Market, Great 
Britain, too, has in effect resolved to 
merge her separate political destiny with 
that of her continental neighbors. To 
do so required a great effort of will, a 
conscious divorce from exclusive im- 
perial tradition. Even today, conflict 
rages in the the chancelleries of Europe 
as to the nature and the timetable of 
European unity: Should Europe be, as 
the Germans seem to be saying, a closely 
knit fraternity of club members pre- 
pared to accept all the rules of mem- 
bership and abide by the collective will? 
Or should it be, as in the French view, a 
looser union of “fatherlands” in which 
each country surrenders a minimum of 
sovereignty while retaining a maximum 
quantity of national grandeur. Should 
the European club be made exclusive, for 
the sake of a more perfect and efficient 
union, or should weaker, smaller nations 
be allowed to partake of the advantages 
of membership even though constitu- 
tionally or otherwise they are unable to 
shoulder the full political burden of 
membership? 

To a large extent these are the ques- 
tions facing the architects of European 
unity today. They cannot be resolved 
quickly, nor is there any guarantee that 
they will be resolved at all. It should be 
clearly understood, however, that they 
are the last remaining obstacles. to the 
formation of a single political entity 
numbering close to 300 million souls, 
with an economic and military potential 
equal to or surpassing our own. Fur- 
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thermore, there is a firm will in Europe to 
overcome all problems. 

For instance, on July 18, 1961, a Euro- 
pean summit conference at Bonn, Ger- 
many, declared that the six Common 
Market countries intended to give 
“shape to the will for political union al- 
ready implicit in the treaties establish- 
ing the European Communities.” Day 
before yesterday in Paris—July 5— 
President de Gaulle of France and Chan- 
cellor Adenauer of Germany—whose 
views on this question are known to dif- 
fer at least superficially—declared that 
it was “desirable to bring the discus- 
sions on the creation of a politi- 
cal federation, which would consolidate 
achievements already made in the eco- 
nomic field, to a conclusive agreement 
with their partners.” 

Given this will to cooperate in Europe, 
it was singularly appropriate that Presi- 
dent Kennedy should have chosen the 
Fourth of July in Philadelphia’s Inde- 
pendence Hall to make his historic and 
ringing call for a declaration of inter- 
dependence between the United States 
and a united Europe. President Ken- 
nedy drew a consistent parallel between 
the experience of the United States in 
forging a workable Federal constitution 
out of the raw material of independence 
and the slow, sometimes painful stages 
by which a similar process would have 
to take place in Europe. Yet he left no 
doubt that he expected the European 
movement to be crowned with success, 
and equally clearly, he staked out the 
claim of the United States to have a 
special, mutually beneficial relationship 
with Europe. 

The President left no doubt that he 
conceives of a partnership between Eu- 
rope and America which would consist 
of more than sentimental ties and less 
than the ties between vassal and suze- 
rain. On the contrary, the proposed re- 
lationship would be one of equality—a 
relationship in which both Europe and 
the United States could provide for the 
common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and carry out their mutual ob- 
ligations for the emerging nations and 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The President likewise left no doubt 
that a united Europe must not become 
a “third force” counterpoised between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
In his own words: 

We do not regard a strong and united Eu- 
rope as a rival but as a partner. To aid its 
progress has been the basic objective of our 
foreign policy for 17 years. We believe that 
a united Europe will be capable of playing 
a greater role in the common defense, of 
responding more generously to the needs of 
poorer nations, of joining with the United 
States and others in lowering trade barriers, 
resolving problems of currency and com- 
modities, and developing coordinated policies 
in all other economic, diplomatic and polit- 
ical areas. We see in such a Europe a part- 
ner with whom we could deal on a basis of 
full equality in all the great and burden- 
some tasks of building and defending a 
community of free nations. 


In short, what the President proposes, 
and what every American should wel- 
come, is a discussion between the United 
States and Europe—once its unity has 
been established—as to “ways and means 
of forming a concrete Atlantic partner- 
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ship.” Already, this partnership exists 
in more or less solid form—in the shape 
of institutions such as the Organization 
for Economic Development, the Develop- 
ment Advisory Group, NATO, and others. 
But the West needs a much more com- 
prehensive, a much more detailed and 
institutionalized instrument of coopera- 
tion, the more so as relations between 
North America and Europe become less 
and less multilateral and more and more 
bilateral. We need a true Atlantic 
charter for the sixties and seventies. 

The President, says the Times of 
London, has advanced “an imaginative 
idea, typical of his sense of style and 
history.” His speech, I would say, makes 
a double contribution of unsurpassed 
value to the cause of Western unity. 
First, he frankly admits that the goals 
of international justice, domestic tran- 
quility, defense against aggression, gen- 
eral welfare, or the blessings of liberty 
can be achieved by any one nation in 
today’s world. This would seem to 
answer the fear of some who might ob- 
ject that the United States is trying to 
horn in on Europe and establish Anglo- 
Saxon domination over continental in- 
stitutions. Secondly, he states just as 
frankly that his grand scheme is not a 
blueprint for tomorrow but a goal to be 
striven for over the years: 

All this— 


He says— 
will not be completed in a year, but let the 
world know it is our goal, 


The United States, therefore, will 
neither withdraw from Europe nor will 
it seek to reestablish hegemony over 
Europe. It is going to cooperate closely 
with Europe once the latter has solved 
its constitutional problems. If this re- 
mains our goal, despite all the setbacks 
and disappointments which may be en- 
countered, then the West will have 
found nine-tenths of its answer to the 
Communist threat. 

This, then, is the environment in 
which the Trade Expansion Act must be 
considered and passed. 

Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts, Mr. 
President, I would like to discuss the rea- 
sons why I have so strongly supported 
the Kennedy trade bill. 

I have done so knowing that there are 
older industries in my State which have 
been hurt by foreign competition in the 
past and which may feel even greater 
pressures from it when this program goes 
into effect. I believe, however, that in 
the long run Massachusetts gains in 
new markets and trade opportunities will 
more than offset its losses through for- 
eign competition. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve that this bill provides new and bet- 
ter safeguards for the older industries. 

In part, these safeguards consist of 
provisions to enable them to adjust to 
changing conditions and to remain com- 
petitive without traditional tariff bar- 
riers. More important, however, they 
give to the President more powerful and 
fiexible tools to act swiftly to assist any 
industry facing unfair foreign competi- 
tion. This has already been done under 
the Kennedy administration without the 
assistance of this bill, I know that this 
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bill will enable President Kennedy to 
greatly expand his efforts in this area. 

There are several safeguards in this 
bill for domestic industries threatened by 
foreign competition. First, tariff reduc- 
tions must be spread out over a 5-year 
period. Second, the escape clause pro- 
visions have been clarified and strength- 
ened. Thirdly, provisions are included 
for adjustment assistance to help indus- 
tries hurt by foreign competition to ad- 
just to new conditions. The adjustment 
assistance provisions are particularly 
important as they can be adapted to the 
needs of individual firms. They allow 
greater flexibility for the firms to meet 
the problems of foreign competition than 
that provided by tariffs. This bill does 
not by any means eliminate tariff and 
import quotas. It recognizes, however, 
the fact that a rapidly changing economy 
requires fiexible assistance provisions. 
Adjustment assistance is a modern way 
of meeting the new economic problems 
of our age. 

The most important safeguards, how- 
ever, are those which increase the deci- 
sion making powers of the President. 
He has been given additional authority 
to deal with countries which maintain 
unfavorable trade restrictions against 
the United States. He also has increased 
power to enter into marketing agree- 
ments to protect products covered by the 
escape clause provisions. In general, this 
bill makes it both easier for the industry 
to gain access to the President and for 
him to act on their requests. 

Under the Kennedy administration, 
we have already seen what can be done 
through vigorous executive action to pro- 
tect an industry hurt by foreign compe- 
tition. President Kennedy took the ini- 
tiative in May 1961 in preparing a broad 
program to help the textile industry. 
Since then, the United States has set up 
a long-term, 18-nation agreement per- 
mitting importing countries to take re- 
straint actions to prevent marketing dis- 
ruption by low cost imports. Congress 
then supplemented the President’s pow- 
ers to permit him to control nonpartici- 
pating nations. 

As a result of this work, over 75 per- 
cent of the import movement of cotton 
textile production has been kept under 
control. Sixty-eight specific restraint 
actions have been taken against other 
countries in the less than 1 year that 
this program has been underway. Mill 
activity and profits in the cotton textile 
industry have risen and the decline in 
employment in that industry has been 
halted. 

This is an example of what vigorous 
action has done for one industry in our 
country hurt by foreign competition. 
More can be done along these lines and 
will be, I am sure. There is no person 
in the country more knowledgeable and 
concerned over the problems of our 
older industries than our President. He 
represented my State on Capitol Hill for 
a decade and knows firsthand the prob- 
lems which the older industries of Mas- 
sachusetts, New England, and other parts 
of the country face. By increasing the 
President's power to deal with these 
problems, Congress has given him a 
greater opportunity to give to other in- 
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dustries the same relief which he gave to 
the textile industry. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to 
open new opportunities for expansion 
abroad for American industry, This is 
especially important to Massachusetts. 
In 1960, my State sent nearly $450 mil- 
lion worth of manufacture and agricul- 
ture abroad. Almost a third of the 
working force in the Commonwealth in 
over 300 firms benefited through jobs 
from these exports. Massachusetts was 
the eighth largest exporting State in the 
Union in that year. 

These exports came in a large part 
from industries where American indus- 
trial know-how and manufacturing skills 
gave us a competitive advantage. Ameri- 
can industries have many such advan- 
tages in exporting to foreign countries 
and it is important that we make the 
best use of them. We have had long ex- 
perience in many enterprises that are 
new to foreign countries, and possess 
technological methods that are the 
world’s finest. Through advanced tech- 
niques of production and distribution, 
we can get our products to market 
quicker and cheaper than even other 
highly industrialized nations. 

The Kennedy trade program will en- 
able us to convert the benefits of our 
advanced industrial economy into jobs 
through expanded exports. This is of 
utmost importance to the country. Our 
economy cannot afford to stand still. If 
our sales do not increase, if we do not 
provide ourselves with the necessary 
tools to deal with the rapidly growing 
European Common Market area, we shall 
not only halt our growth but begin to 
decline. On the other hand, if we com- 
bine forces with the European Common 
Market we will not only bolster our own 
economy through this action but we will 
offer to the Soviet bloc an industrial 
might with twice their economic power. 
Over the long run, this is a greater 
threat to Mr. Khrushchev than all our 
armaments. 

He knows this and has recently taken 
steps in eastern Europe to bolster the 
economic strength of that area. The 
free world, however, still has a great 
lead over the Communist bloc in the 
economic field. This trade program will 
be a great step toward insuring that 
we keep that lead. I consider it a great 
privilege to have served in the Senate 
at a time when we approved a forward 
looking measure such as this one. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, with a 
view toward clarifying the intention of 
the legislation by the making of some 
legislative history, I wonder if I could ask 
a few questions of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia, the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. My first ques- 
tion refers specifically to the word “pre- 
dominantly,” which appears on lines 12 
and 13 on page 49 and on line 24 on page 
52 of the bill. Is it the intention that 
this means over 50 percent? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I believe that 
that is the intention. This is borne out 
by the statement in the House report 
appearing at the middle of page 54. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 
My next question is this: Referring spe- 
cifically to the word “major,” appearing 
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on line 7 at page 35, is it the intention 
that this does not necessarily mean over 
50 percent? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The answer 
to the Senator is that that is my per- 
sonal interpretation. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 has rightly 
been called one of the most important 
pieces of legislation to come before the 
Congress in several decades. It is a 
forward-looking and far-reaching bill 
which faces up to the challenges of a 
rapidly changing world, a world in which 
yesterday’s formulas are no longer ade- 
quate for today’s problems. 

This bill puts the United States on 
record as announcing to the rest of the 
world that we are prepared to make a 
positive response to new situations. 
And the situations are new. After 
many years of enjoying our position of 
unrivaled economic supremacy, we now 
see that across the Atlantic the nations 
of Western Europe have at last dis- 
covered the potential which lies in 
economic union. These nations are pro- 
ducing—and consuming—at record 
rates. This is all to the good. We wel- 
come it. There is, in fact, every reason 
to believe that the United States as well 
as Western Europe will benefit from the 
economic revolution which is taking 
place. But in order to compete effec- 
tively with West Germany, France, Italy, 
and the rest, in order to take advantage 
of the vast market which has opened up 
abroad and, at the same time, to enjoy 
the fruits of their labor, we must revise 
our trade laws and recognize that ad- 
justments will be necessary. 

Mr. President, the Trade Expansion 
Act which is before the Senate today is, 
in reality, a “fair trade” bill. Its aim 
is to insure those conditions around the 
world which will foster and guarantee 
the age-old right to exchange goods and 
services in a free and open marketplace. 
To this end, the bill gives to the Presi- 
dent the power to reduce our tariffs— 
but on a truly reciprocal basis. Trade 
is a two-way street, and the purposes of 
this legislation will be accomplished only 
if they are accepted in fact as well as in 
principle by the other nations of the 
world. 

At the same time, the bill is protection- 
ist, in the best sense of the word. It 
protects the principle of the free market 
at home. It is designed to protect the 
American businessman in his right to 
compete fairly around the world. And 
it protects American workers and firms 
from unfair competition. Moreover, it 
protects them from the consequences of 
imports and import competition which 
may result from the enactment. 

Once again I should like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the pro- 
visions of the Trade Expansion Act 
which make this a fair trade measure. 
With regard to the real and discretion- 
ary power given to the President to safe- 
guard genuine competition, H.R. 11970 
came from the House with the follow- 
ing provisions: 

Section 201(b), which gives to the 
President, in addition to his basic au- 
thority to reduce duties, authority to in- 
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crease duties to 50 percent above the 
level of July 1, 1934. 

Section 232, which retains the present 
authority to adjust the level of imports 
when the President finds that they 
threaten to impair the national security. 

Section 252, which requires the Pres- 
ident to take all appropriate and feasible 
steps in his power to eliminate unjus- 
tifiable foreign import restrictions which 
impair the value of tariff commitments 
made to the United States, oppress the 
commerce of the United States, or pre- 
vent the expansion of trade. He may 
not, however, give concessions on U.S. 
duties in order to accomplish this end. 
Further, the President is required, to the 
extent consistent with the purposes 
stated in the bill, to prevent the applica- 
tion of trade agreement benefits to prod- 
ucts of countries which maintain un- 
warranted nontariff trade restrictions 
against the United States or which en- 
gage in discriminatory acts or policies 
which unjustifiably restrict U.S. com- 
merce. 

To these important provisions, which 
ere in the interest of fair trade, the Fi- 
nance Committee has given the President 
the following general powers: 

Section 353, which provides that, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
the President may, when he finds it in 
the national interest to do so, increase 
any existing duty to the extent he finds 
necessary, impose a duty on an article 
to the extent he finds necessary, and im- 
pose such other import restrictions to 
the extent he finds necessary. 

Section 252(c), which provides that 
whenever a country or instrumentality, 
the products of which receive benefits 
of trade agreement concessions made by 
the United States, maintains import re- 
strictions which are unreasonable, al- 
though they may be legally justifiable, 
and which either directly or indirectly 
substantially burden U.S. commerce, 
the President may, to the extent con- 
sistent with the purposes set out in sec- 
tion 102, and having due regard for the 
international obligations of the United 
States, first, suspend, withdraw, or pre- 
vent the application of benefits of trade 
agreement concessions to products of 
such country or instrumentality; or, sec- 
ond, refrain from proclaiming benefits 
of trade agreement concessions to carry 
out a trade agreement with such coun- 
try or instrumentality. 

Section 352, which provides that after 
receiving an affirmative finding of the 
Tariff Commission under section 301(b) 
with respect to an industry, the Presi- 
dent may, as an alternative to the action 
authorized by section 351(a)(1), but 
subject to the congressional review pro- 
cedures of the other paragraphs of sec- 
tion 351(a), negotiate with foreign 
countries international agreements lim- 
iting the export from such countries and 
the import into the United States of 
the article causing or threatening to 
cause serious injury to such industry, 
whenever he determines that such an 
agreement would be more appropriate 
than tariff relief to prevent or remedy 
serious injury to the industry. 

The Finance Committee has also 


recognized the special problems which’ 


attend the continued export of Ameri- 
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can agricultural products to Western 
Europe with an amendment to section 
252(a) which provides that the President 
shall impose duties or other import 
restrictions on the products of any coun- 
try establishing or maintaining burden- 
some restrictions against U.S. agricul- 
tural products. 

Finally, in the interests of safeguard- 
ing American agriculture, the commit- 
tee has added section 257 h), which pro- 
vides that nothing in H.R. 11970 shall be 
construed to affect in any way the pro- 
visions of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. Section 22 is designed 
to protect agricultural products partici- 
pating in Government price-support pro- 
grams from dumping or other unfair 
practices on the part of foreign nations. 

Mr. President, it is my firm conviction 
that the various sections I have cited 
will, if properly administered—and I 
expect them to be so administered— 
afford adequate protection to the Ameri- 
can businessman, worker, and farmer 
against restrictive and unfair practices 
abroad, thereby guaranteeing that the 
purposes of the Trade Expansion Act 
will be accomplished. 

I stated earlier that this bill is designed 
also to protect American businesses and 
workers who might, despite these pro- 
tection provisions, be injured because 
of this legislation. We would be 
foolish if we closed our minds to 
the fact that there will be some in- 
juries as we liberalize our trade laws. 
I sincerely believe that injury to 
American workers and producers will be 
limited in scope and duration, and that 
the resiliency and adaptability of Ameri- 
can industry will act to reduce the extent 
of injury; but I would not want to be the 
one to have to tell the unemployed 
worker and his family or the business- 
man who has been forced to close his 
plant that they represent but a small 
segment of the American economy, the 
segment that has been idled by the effects 
of our new trade act. Those who are 
injured because of the implementation 
of national policy are entitled to assist- 
ance. It is important, and indeed essen- 
tial, that the Trade Expansion Act in- 
clude provisions for their relief. 

The idea of helping firms and workers 
who may be injured because of national 
trade is not new. In 1950, administra- 
tion spokesmen testifying in behalf of 
foreign economic aid suggested that some 
form of compensation might be appro- 
priate for persons who suffered economic 
loss as a result of the lowering of Ameri- 
can tariffs; and in 1953, the Public Ad- 
visory Board for Mutual Security sub- 
mitted a report on “A Trade and Tariff 
Policy in the National Interest,” in which 
the principle of adjustment assistance 
was endorsed. But in neither case was 
a specific program offered. Also in 1953, 
Mr. John S. Coleman, chairman of the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, 
and president of the Burroughs Corp., 
told the Randall Commission that “as- 
sistance should be provided to enter- 
prises, communities, and employees 
affected by reduction in import restric- 
tions where it is needed to help them 
adjust to dislocation,” although in his 
proposal Mr. Coleman emphasized assist- 
ance that would permit avoidance of 
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injury, where possible, rather than 
straight indemnification against injury. 

The Randall Commission took a posi- 
tion against special Government adjust- 
ment assistance. However, one member 
of the Commission, United Steelworkers 
President David McDonald, formally 
proposed assistance, urging that “ade- 
quate provision be made in the law for 
sharing the costs of such adjustments 
as may be necessitated by increased im- 
ports.” Mr. McDonald’s proposal 
focused public attention on the problem; 
and in the years that followed a num- 
ber of bills calling for adjustment as- 
sistance, including one that I cospon- 
sored—S. 3803, in the 86th Congress— 
were introduced in Congress. One of the 
first of these was S. 3650, introduced in 
1954 by then Senator John F. Kennedy, 
which the sponsor said was similar in 
many respects to the McDonald proposal. 

In 1959 to 1960, the Senate Special 
Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
which I had the privilege of chairing, 
made an extensive study of unemploy- 
ment conditions in the United States. 
One of the recommendations of the 
majority was the “enactment of adjust- 
ment legislation to relieve the impact of 
international trade policies on employees, 
businesses, and communities adversely 
affected.” The minority went into more 
detail, stating that “we see no reason 
why a relatively small number of per- 
sons who are vulnerable to import com- 
petition from low-wage countries should 
be expected to bear the brunt of the cost 
of national adjustment to increased im- 
ports,” and recommending assistance to 
firms through “loans, tax concessions or 
other forms of assistance to adjust to 
new lines of production,” and assistance 
to workers in helping them to move to 
new jobs and to develop new skills. 

Under the adjustment assistance pro- 
visions of H.R. 11970, workers who quali- 
fy would be eligible for, first, readjust- 
ment allowances, usually amounting to 
65 percent of the worker's average weekly 
wage, but in no case more than 65 per- 
cent of the national average manufactur- 
ing wage, for up to 52 weeks for all work- 
ers, with provision for up to 26 more 
weeks for a worker in an approved train- 
ing program, or a possible 13 more weeks 
for workers over 60 years of age who are 
not getting training; second, vocational 
education and training to help workers 
hurt by imports to develop higher and 
different skills; and, third, relocation al- 
lowances to pay for the worker's and his 
family’s moving expenses, plus a lump- 
sum payment of about $230. 

Firms which are hurt by import com- 
petition and which submit a sound eco- 
nomic adjustment proposal reflecting ef- 
forts toward self-help and consideration 
of the interests of their workers may 
qualify for technical assistance, loans, 
or permission to carry back a net operat- 
ing loss for tax purposes to 5 years, 
rather than the normal 3 years. 

It is not unusual for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make special provision for 
situations arising out of national policy. 
Congress has in the past enacted such 
programs as the GI bill of rights, the 
reconversion unemployment benefits for 
seamen, unemployment compensation 
for certain Korean veterans, reemploy- 
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ment rights for veterans, and hospital 
and other benefits for those injured in 
advancing the national interest. 

Why is such a program of adjustment 
assistance necessary in an economy 
which retains the dynamism of ours? In 
the first place, adjustment assistance is 
intended to be complementary to the 
escape-clause provisions and the staging 
requirements also provided in the bill. 
Second, adjustment assistance is a more 
adaptable and flexible tool for adjusting 
to trade situations than anything here- 
tofore proposed. 

In cases where industrywide injury 
may not be sufficient to warrant tax 
relief, adjustment assistance can be 
given to individual firms and groups of 
workers who may be genuinely injured. 
With various kinds of assistance avail- 
able, a particular program can be ad- 
justed to the special needs of the firms 
and workers who may be affected. At 
the same time, assistance can be given 
in one area, without affecting our over- 
all trade policy, and without inviting 
retaliatory action from abroad. The 
program, above all, directly promotes 
what Secretary Hodges called a con- 
structive response to the challenge of 
import competition.” 

The statement by the Secretary of 
Commerce is important in pointing up 
the fact that adjustment assistance is 
not a dole or a subsidy. Neither is the 
program expected to be very large. The 
best estimates are that it will affect per- 
haps 18,000 workers a year, or 90,000 
over a 5-year period. Furthermore, 
maximum use will be made of existing 
agencies in providing assistance, so that 
there need be no fears about an expand- 
ing Federal bureaucracy. 

Mr. President, I am confident that the 
Trade Expansion Act will assist the 
United States in meeting the new chal- 
lenges of a rapidly changing world. I 
have emphasized my belief that this is 
truly a “fair trade” act, one which will 
contribute to the elimination of trade 
barriers and restrictions all over the 
world. I believe the bill is fair in what 
it attempts to do for American industry, 
for American labor, for American agri- 
culture, and, indeed, for all the Ameri- 
can people. The United States is often 
reminded of its special responsibilities 
of leadership. I believe we are here pro- 
viding an instrument for the more effec- 
tive exercise of that leadership of the 
world, while at the same time we meet 
and fulfill our obligations to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. President, I had intended to offer 
an amendment to the inducing clause of 
section 252(a) which would strike the 
word “unjustifiably” and reinsert the 
word “unjustifiable” before the phrase 
“foreign import restrictions,” which are 
the subject of this subsection. This 
would have had the effect of returning 
to the language of the House bill. 

The change was made in the House 
bill not with any intent to change the 
substance of the inducing clause but 
rather as a clarification of its language. 
It has been brought to my attention that 
the inducing clause contains three situa- 
tions in the alternative, in any one of 
which the President is required to take 
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the action specified in the three subpara- 
graphs of section 252 (a), including para- 
graph 3, which is Senator WILLIAMS’ 
amendment. If, as in the committee's 
bill, the word “unjustifiable” or “unjusti- 
fiably” is used to modify only one of 
these three alternatives, the other two 
alternative clauses can be read to re- 
quire the President to act even though 
the restrictions in question are legiti- 
mate and justifiable. This would be 
particularly unfortunate in the case of 
paragraph 2 of section 252(a), which 
prohibits the President from negotiating 
U.S. concessions in order to obtain 
the reduction in any foreign import 
restriction which is the subject of 
that subsection. The intent of this para- 
graph is clearly only to make the pro- 
hibition apply to bargaining for the 
reduction of unjustifiable restrictions. 

By the reinsertion of the word “un- 
justifiable” to modify the import restric- 
tions which are the subject of section 
252(a), it will be clear that, as in the 
case of section 252(b), the President is 
fully armed to take action against for- 
eign import restrictions which are il- 
legitimate, by virtue of being inconsist- 
ent with, or contrary to, international 
agreements like the GATT and treaties 
of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion. Senator Douctas’ amendment, the 
new section 252(c), on the other hand, 
authorizes action against unreasonable 
import restrictions, that is, restrictions 
which, though they may be legally 
justifiable, unreasonably impose a sub- 
stantial burden upon U.S. com- 
merce. Taken together, sections 252 
(a), (b), and (c) will thereby pro- 
vide a formidable array of powers which 
the President can invoke, if he sees fit, 
to attempt to induce the reduction or re- 
moval of both illegal and legal but rea- 
sonable import restrictions which bur- 
den U.S. commerce abroad. 

Accordingly, consistent with the com- 
mittee’s intention but in the light of a 
more careful reading of the inducing 
clause of section 252(a), I believe that 
this amendment, returning to the lan- 
guage of the House bill, is a necessary 
one. Since it effects no substantive 
change and is merely in the nature of 
a technical amendment, I hope that it 
will be adopted in conference. 

Due to the fact that third reading of 
the bill came earlier than I had antici- 
pated, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the amendments printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Amendments to section 252(a): Page 20, 
line 24, insert “unjustifiable” before “foreign 
import restrictions”. 

Page 21, line 1, strike “unjustifiably”. 


Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
that one should record his impressions 
of the problems presented by the trade 
bill and give his reasons for support of 
same. 

No one knows what will be the impact 
of this trade bill on both the major and 
minor segments of our economy. I am 
certain it will in some respects be up- 
setting, and will cause special burdens to 
many segments of our business and in- 
dustrial life. 
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However great these burdens may 
prove to be, I am also certain that the 
sufferings and burdens will be worse, 
should we fail to act at all. 

Substantial changes are rapidly coming 
about in the economic conditions of the 
world. New trade problems and possi- 
bilities come with each passing month. 
To a degree, this legislation is an experi- 
ment in meeting these new conditions— 
but at the same time it is a necessary 
experiment. 

Tremendous power will be vested in the 
executive department of the Government 
in devising and administering the far- 
reaching trade policies which will evolve 
from this measure. I vote to grant this 
power because I think it is necessary to 
meet new conditions at home and abroad. 

A major point to always remember is 
that to meet changing conditions we have 
to negotiate with other nations. Our 
present trade bill law has expired and it 
is necessary that we pass some bill in 
order to have a method or authority for 
negotiating agreements with others. 

Another very significant point is that 
the success or failure of this measure 
will depend so much upon its adminis- 
tration, This applies to the Nation as 
a whole as well as every section thereof. 
It will be possible for the administration 
to favor one area of the country and to 
penalize another. The executive depart- 
ment will certainly be on trial in this 
respect. 

I feel sure that the utmost effort will 
be made by all those charged with re- 
sponsibilities under the bill to carry out 
the spirit of fairness and impartiality 
entrusted to them by the enactment of 
this far-reaching measure. 

In addition thereto, it is implicit in 
the passage of the bill that it shall be 
reviewed by Congress in view of expe- 
riences gained by its operation. 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO BRING 
BEFORE THE SENATE THE 
TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, ES- 
TABLISHMENT, AND NAVIGATION 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AND THE GRAND 
DUCHY OF LUXEMBOURG 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is the intention of the leadership—and 
I have discussed this matter with the 
distinguished minority leader—to call up, 
at the conclusion of the consideration 
of the trade bill, the Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Establishment, and Navigation be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. There 
will be a yea-and-nay vote on the 
treaty, and we suggest that Senators re- 
main in the Chamber to vote on it. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11970) to promote the 
genera] welfare, foreign policy, and se- 
curity of the United States through in- 
ternational trade agreements and 
through adjustment assistance to do- 
mestie industry, agriculture, and labor, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, like 
a good many other Senators, I am about 
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to vote for the so-called trade measure 
because I see hope in it, but still with 
some reluctance because of some of its 
very far-reaching provisions. I see hope 
in it, because we all know that the cus- 
tomary channels of trade, which have 
existed in somewhat the same form for 
decades or even centuries, are rapidly 
changing and are subject to additional 
change. 

I realize that in view of the rise of the 
Common Market and other conditions 
known to all of us there must be more 
flexible machinery accorded to the ex- 
ecutive for prompt and effective dealing 
with trade problems than anything now 
provided under current law. I am there- 
fore voting for the bill, though with 
some reservations, and in the hope that 
in the administration of the act—which 
will be the real test of its effectiveness— 
the administration shall be vigorous and 
shall be insistent upon the protection of 
American industry, American agricul- 
ture, and American labor in those many 
instances in which I think those great 
groups will be entitled to very real rec- 
ognition as the act comes into operation. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I commend the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
for the very sensible statement he is 
making on the bill. I think he speaks 
with the voice of many Senators who 
support the measure. We all have very 
serious reservations about what might 
happen under the terms of the bill, but 
when one looks at the other side of the 
coin and sees the Common Market com- 
ing into being, I think one must realize 
that we are confronted in the Senate 
with no alternative course of action to 
follow than to enact legislation giving 
to the President appropriate power to 
act. A failure to do so would be to bury 
our heads in the sand and ignore the 
problem we face in the European Com- 
mon Market. 

Therefore, as the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida has pointed out, 
whether the bill is an effective tool in 
furthering American agriculture, com- 
merce and industry will depend upon the 
administration of the act. 

I think the overwhelming vote the bill 
will receive in the Senate today will in- 
dicate this mandate to the President of 
the United States. It will indicate that 
we expect the President to carry out the 
purposes and objectives of the act in 
order at the same time to preserve, pro- 
tect and defend American business, agri- 
culture and commerce. 

I commend the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington for his 
comments, I know that in the back of 
his mind is at least one thing which 
is in the back of my mind, because we 
have been together in many negotiations 
heretofore, both under the preceding ad- 
ministration and under the present ad- 
ministration, when we have felt that 
there was not sufficiently aggressive rep- 
resentation of the rights of that large 
segment of American agriculture which 
produces and markets perishable fruits 
and vegetables and the products of those 
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agricultural commodities, which are so 
very perishable, which are not price sup- 
ported, and which have depended here- 
tofore largely upon foreign markets to 
absorb a large portion of the produc- 
tion. 

I am hopeful for a much more aggres- 
sive attitude on the part of the Executive 
generally, and particularly the Depart- 
ment of State, in protecting and defend- 
ing the rights of the producers of the 
perishable agricultural commodities I 
have mentioned, fruits and vegetables, 
to permit them to reach their traditional 
foreign markets and to build themselves 
greater in those markets. Insofar as the 
Department of Agriculture is concerned, 
we have had from that Department 
much more friendly treatment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that 
the problem we face involves not merely 
the matter of tariffs, since there are 
other barriers which are even more 
formidable than tariffs, such as quotas, 
unfair trade practices, and all the 
systems and devices which have been 
used in the past and which likely will 
be used in the future to make it dif- 
ficult for American agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry to enter the Euro- 
pean and other markets throughout the 
world? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. To the factors which the Senator 
has mentioned there should be added the 
differences in exchange, which have 
proved to be quite a hurdle with respect 
to the rebuilding by our vegetable and 
fruit industries of the markets which 
they had before World War II and which 
they have been unable to reestablish, in 
spite of the fact that they have spent 
large sums of their own money, both be- 
fore the war in developing the markets 
they then had and since the war in the 
effort to reestablish those markets. 

I hope that we shall have a vigorous 
and aggressive administration of the act 
in all those flelds. I think particularly of 
the industries which I have mentioned, 
which are not price supported and which 
can legitimately turn to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for more help in the matter 
of getting over the foreign quotas and 
getting over the other restrictions which 
the Senator from Washington has men- 
tioned. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I heartily concur in 
the Senator’s reference to the devalua- 
tion of currency. The currency problem 
hit the lumber industry in the Northwest 
particularly hard. It has hit the indus- 
try in the South. I refer to the prob- 
lem with Canada, since the Canadian 
dollar has been devalued. 

I think the message to the President, 
when we finally vote on this measure in 
the Senate, is that we hope and antici- 
pate that he will look at the problem in 
broad perspective, not merely from the 
standpoint of tariffs, but also with re- 
spect to all the other devices used to 
make it more difficult for our commerce, 
agriculture, and industry to properly 
compete in world markets. 
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I commend the able Senator from 
Florida for what I think is a common- 
sense analysis of the problem we face. 
We are confronted with a condition and 
not a theory. I think we are taking the 
only reasonable action we can take. We 
must give the President full power. It 
is up to the administration to utilize the 
tools wisely in the furtherance of our 
own national objectives. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Again I thank the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. President, with reference to this 
one relatively small aspect of the prob- 
lem, though it is very large to the peo- 
ple who produce fruits and vegetables 
and other perishable crops, I wish to call 
attention, if I may, to the amendment 
in the bill approved by the Senate, which 
is found as a part of section 252. It be- 
gins as follows: 

(a) Whenever foreign import restrictions 
impair the value of tariff commitments made 
to the United States, unjustifiably oppress 
the commerce of the United States, or pre- 
vent the expansion of trade on a mutually 
advantageous basis, the President shall— 


I call particular attention to the use 
of the word “shall” — 

(3) notwithstanding any provision of any 
trade agreement under this Act, impose 
duties or other import restrictions on the 
products of any foreign country or instru- 
mentality establishing or maintaining such 
foreign import restrictions against United 
States agricultural products, to the extent he 
deems such duties and other import restric- 
tions necessary to prevent the establishment 
or obtain the removal of such foreign import 
restrictions and to provide access for United 
States agricultural products to the markets 
of such country or instrumentality on an 
equitable basis. 


Mr. President, I am sure the commit- 
tee meant in the use of the word “in- 
strumentality” such organizations of 
states as the Common Market and other 
similar organizations that have arisen 
or that may arise. 

I warmly congratulate the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] for his insistence upon the 
inclusion of the amendment. Though 
not precisely in its final form, yet in a 
form which will carry out the objective 
sought. Representing in part those who 
produce fruits and vegetables in this 
Nation, and having cooperated with 
Senators with similar groups of constitu- 
ents in numerous other States, we believe 
that, in the adoption of the amendment, 
we have given to the Executive a tool 
with which he can much better serve. 
We hope he will use it to serve much 
more aggressively the legitimate inter- 
ests of the fruit and vegetable producers 
of our Nation. They should include, of 
course, the producers of other highly 
perishable agricultural products, such as 
poultry and other perishables, which re- 
ceive no price supports. They must be 
marketed quickly and carefully. We 
have every confidence now that they will 
receive the vigorous attention of the Ex- 
ecutive and the various departments 
that deal with this subject in reestablish- 
ing and enlarging our markets abroad. 

I am sure that Senators from States 
which produce these commodities in 
large exportable quantities will be hop- 
ing—as I hope—that the provision will 
prove to be an effective tool to give bet- 
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ter protection to those products than 
they have had and, above all, more effec- 
tive representation from the executive 
department, the State Department, and 
even the Department of Agriculture, 
which has been uniformly friendly and 
helpful. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Florida for his re- 
marks. I agree completely with his 
analysis of the amendment and its im- 
portance to those engaged in the field 
of agriculture. For the first time we are 
arming the President of the United 
States with adequate authority to give 
proper protection to the export of Amer- 
ican agricultural products. I consider 
this amendment one of the most impor- 
tant provisions in the bill. I am de- 
lighted that the Senate accepted that 
provision in substance as the committee 
approved it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend. I again congratulate 
him warmly. He has rendered a real 
service to the producers of all highly 
perishable crops in the United States. 
I am talking not only about chickens 
from the Delmarva Peninsula, or citrus 
products from Florida or citrus products 
from Arizona and California. I refer 
also to the deciduous crops grown in 
many parts of our country. I refer to 
agricultural products grown in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, in Virginia, in New York, 
and in various other areas. I am talk- 
ing about the producers of prunes and 
other dried fruits. I am talking about 
the producers of the very fine canning 
peach which is produced in California 
and elsewhere, but particularly in Cali- 
fornia. 

We have had a hard road to travel. 
I see some friends here from States in 
which cherries are produced. I see Sen- 
ators representing States in which milk 
products are produced. We have had a 
hard road to travel since World War II, 
because there has not been the aggres- 
sive representation for which we have 
hoped. 

I now express the view that with the 
new tool which we are providing we shall 
be entitled to more aggressive represen- 
tation, and that we shall get more ef- 
fective results. 

I yield again to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, again I concur in the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. The amendment was not di- 
rected to provide protection to just one 
segment of American agriculture. It is 
true that I had a primary interest in the 
amendment as it would affect the export 
of poultry and certain other commodities 
produced in our State. But the amend- 
ment is broad in its language. It covers 
all agricultural commodities as they are 
produced in any of the 50 States of the 
Union, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
again thank the Senator for his quite 
correct remarks. 

On a slightly different aspect of the 
situation, I ask unanimous consent to 
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have printed at this point in the Recorp 
section 353, which is a very great de- 
parture from anything that the Congress 
has ever done before by way of granting 
power to the Executive in the field of 
trade. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sec. 353. ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY To INCREASE 
TARIFFS AND IMPOSE QUOTAS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the President may, when he finds it in 
the national interest, proclaim with respect 
to any article imported into the United 
States— 

(1) the increase of any existing duty on 
such article to such rate as he finds neces- 


sary, 

(2) the imposition of a duty on such ar- 
ticle (if it is not otherwise subject to duty) 
at such rate as he finds necessary, and 

(3) the imposition of such other import 
restrictions as he finds necessary. 


Mr. HOLLAND. That section, if ap- 
plied other than for the protection of 
American industry and other than for 
retaliation, if such is needed against 
those who would impose upon us, would 
be an unthinkable addition to our body 
of legislative law. I call attention only 
briefly to the fact that, among other 
things, the President would be allowed 
under this section, which is a Senate 
amendment, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, when he finds it in the 
national interest to proclaim “(2) the 
imposition of a duty (if it is not other- 
wise subject to duty) at such rate as he 
finds necessary.” 

In other words, in instances in which 
Congress had not found it to be neces- 
sary heretofore, the provision would al- 
low the President to create a tariff. 

Such a broad grant of authority 
would be, to the Senator from Florida, 
without understanding of its limitations, 
such an obstruction and such a hurdle 
that I could not cross it in voting for the 
bill. I understand from discussing the 
provision with members of the commit- 
tee and from the debate that it is to be 
used solely for the protection of Ameri- 
can industry and as retaliation against 
those who would impose on American 
industry in those extreme cases that 
would be covered by the early part of this 
section. I wish the legislative history to 
show that, at least so far as the Senator 
from Florida is concerned, he could not 
support the bill, including that section, 
except upon his understanding that it is 
in the bill solely as a defensive tool, for 
the protection of American industry, ag- 
riculture, and labor, and solely to be used 
when strong opposing methods are re- 
quired, when others try to impose upon 
us and upon our products. 

Mr. President, I hope—and I am sure 
every other Senator hopes—that the 
bill, including the two sections which I 
have mentioned and the other broad and 
generous grants of power, will be wisely 
used and vigorously used, and will make 
an effective contribution to building the 
strength of American foreign trade and 
to keeping that strength on as high a 
level as it is possible to keep it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
previously agreed upon for the vote on 
the passage of the bill having arrived, 
the question is, Shall the bill pass? 
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Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll on the question of 
the passage of the bill. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. On this vote I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (after 
having voted in the negative). Ihavea 
pair with the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] are absent on 
Official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Cannon] is paired with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
{Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Oregon 
(Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mur- 
PHY]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Oregon would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New Hampshire would vote 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Bor- 
tum], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hnuskal, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MURPHY] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
is necessarily absent, attending the Re- 
publican State convention as required 
by Texas law. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Botrrum] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Alaska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Murpuy] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBER- 
GER]. If present and voting, the Senator 
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from New Hampshire would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Oregon would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
LMr. Town! is paired with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 8, as follows: 


[No. 268 Leg.] 
YEAS—78 

Aiken Gore Metcalf 
Allott Hart Miller 
Anderson Hartke Monroney 
Bartlett Hayden Moss 
Beall Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bible Hickey Pastore 
Boggs Hill Pearson 
Burdick Holland Pell 
Butler Humphrey Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Jackson 

yrd, W. Va Javits Randolph 
Carlson Johnston Robertson 
Carroll Jordan, N.C Russell 

Keating Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Scott 
Church Kerr Smathers 
Clark Kuchel Smith, Mass. 
Cooper Lausche Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Stennis 
Dodd Long, Hawaii Symington 
Douglas ng, La. Talmadge 
Eastland uson Wiley 
Ellender Mansfield Wiliams, N.J. 
Engle McCarthy Williams, Del. 
Ervin McGee Yarborough 
Fong McNamara Young, Ohio 
NAYS—8 
Bennett Curtis Mundt 
Bush Goldwater Thurmond 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho 
NOT VOTING—14 

Bottum Hruska Neuberger 
Cannon McClellan Sparkman 
Capehart Morse Tower 
Fulbright Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Murphy 


So the bill (H.R. 11970) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. KERR. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(H.R. 11970) be printed with the 
amendments of the Senate numbered; 
and that in the engrossment of the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
the Secretary of the Senate be au- 
thorized to make all necessary techni- 
cal and clerical changes and corrections, 
including corrections in section, sub- 
section, and so forth, designations, and 
cross references thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
thereon with the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. SmaTHers, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware, Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. CURTIS 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


September 19 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
about the schedule for the remainder of 
today and also for tomorrow, if he 
can inform us about it now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is the intention to have the Senate pro- 
ceed, first, to consideration of the Treaty 
of Friendship, Establishment, and Navi- 
gation Between the United States and 
Luxembourg. 

It is the intention of the leadership to 
have the Senate take up, thereafter, the 
conference report on the United Nations 
bond issue measure, which, as Senators 
know, has now been passed by both 
Houses. I understand that the conferees 
have agreed to the House version. 

After that, it is planned to have the 
Senate take up the Quincy project bill, 
in which the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLOTT] and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] are interested. 

It is the intention to have the Senate 
take up, after that, the aquarium bill, 
Calendar No. 1741, House bill 8181. 

That may be enough for the session 
today, unless there is time to take up 
some of the measures on the calendar 
to which there is no objection. 

Tomorrow the leadership will decide 
when to have the Senate take up the 
Cuban resolution, which I understand 
was reported today by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

It is hoped that at some time it will be 
possible to comply with the request of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson] and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS! to reach the so- 
called maritime bills, which are piling 
up rapidly for want of agreement be- 
tween those two Senators. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the majority leader whether he antici- 
pates a late session this evening. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am delighted to 
hear that. 

I should like to ask when the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill con- 
— 0 0 report may be brought to the 

oor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I shall try to sup- 
ply that information later, for the REC- 
ORD, or to make an announcement about 
it. But at the moment I do not know; 
and at the moment I do not see in the 
Chamber the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. KEATING. Let me ask whether 
it is the intention to have the confer- 
ence report on House bill 10 taken up 
soon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that it will be taken up in the 
House either today or tomorrow. 

Mr. KEATING. And after that to 
have it taken up in the Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the Treaty of Friendship, Estab- 
lishment, and Navigation Between the 
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United States of America and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

Morris Miller, of the District of Columbia, 
to be chief judge of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia; and 

Marjorie McKenzie Lawson, of the District 
of Columbia, to be associate judge of the 
Juvenile court of the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Irving Ben Cooper, of New York, to be 
US. district Judge for the southern district 
of New York; and 

Inzer B. Wyatt, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

W. Willard Wirtz, of Illinois, to 
tary of Labor. 


be Secre- 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, AND NAVIGATION 
WITH LUXEMBOURG 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
treaty will be stated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
treaty was reported unanimously from 
the Foreign Relations Committee. The 
acting chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], 
is prepared to explain the treaty briefly, 
and there will be a yea-and-nay vote 
on the question of agreeing to the reso- 
lution of ratification. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the Treaty of Friendship, Establishment, 
and Navigation Between the United 
States of America and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider the Treaty, Executive B (87th 
Cong., 2d sess.) , of Friendship, Establish- 
ment, and Navigatio.. Between the 
United States of America and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, which was read 
the second time, as follows: 

TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, ESTABLISHMENT, AND 
NAVIGATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA AND THE GRAND DUCHY OF 
LUXEMBOURG 
The President of the United States of 

America and Her Royal Highness the Grand 
Duchess of Luxembourg, desirous for 
strengthening the bonds of peace and friend- 
ship traditionally existing between their two 
countries and of encouraging closer eco- 
nomic and cultural relations between the 
two peoples, and being cognizant of the con- 
tributions which may be made toward these 
ends by arrangements specifying mutually 
accorded rights and privileges and promot- 
ing mutually advantageous commercial in- 
tercourse and investments, have resolved to 
conclude a Treaty of Friendship, Establish- 
ment and Navigation, and for that purpose 
have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries, 

The President of the United States of 
America: His Excellency Mr. James W. Wine, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
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tiary of the United States of America in 
Luxembourg, and Her Royal Highness the 
Grand Duchess of Luxembourg: His Excel- 
lency Mr. Eugène Schaus, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who, having communicated to each 
other their full powers found to be in good 
and due form, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Each Contracting Party shall at all times 
accord equitable treatment and effective pro- 
tection to the persons, property, enterprises, 
rights and interests of nationals and com- 
panies of the other Party. 


ARTICLE It 


1. Nationals of either Contracting Party 
shall, subject to the laws relating to the 
entry, sojourn and establishment of aliens, 
be permitted to enter the territories of the 
other Party, to travel therein freely, and 
to reside and establish themselves at places 
of their choice. Nationals of either Party 
shall in particular be permitted to enter the 
territories of the other Party and to reside 
therein: 

(a) for the purposes of carrying on trade 
between the two countries and engaging in 
related commercial activities; or 

(b) for the purpose of developing and di- 
recting the operations of an enterprise in 
which they have invested, or are actively in 
the process of investing, a substantial 
amount of capital. 

2. Nationals of either Party and nationals 
of third countries en route to or from the 
territories of such Party shall, subject to 
the reservation in paragraph 1 of the present 
article, be accorded freedom of transit for 
themselves and their baggage through the 
territories of the other Party by the routes 
most convenient for international transit. 
In particular, they shall be free from re- 
quirements that entail unnecessary delays 
and impediments. They shall be subject, 
however, to regulations with respect to their 
baggage that are applicable to aliens gener- 
ally in order to prevent abuse of the transit 
privilege. 

8. Nationals of either Party, within the 
territories of the other Party, shall enjoy 
freedom of conscience; and they shall be at 
liberty to hold religious services, both pub- 
lic and private, at suitable places of their 
choice. 

4. Nationals of either Party shall be per- 
mitted, within the territories of the other 
Party to gather information material for dis- 
semination to the public abroad, and shall 
enjoy freedom of transmission of such ma- 
terial to be used for publication by the press, 
radio, television, motion pictures and other 
means; and they shall be permitted to com- 
municate freely with other persons inside 
and outside such territories by mail, tele- 
graph and other means open to general 
public use. 

5. The provisions of the present article 
shall be subject to the right of either Pey 
to apply measures that are n 
maintain public order and protect the Pais 
health, morals and safety. 


ARTICLE III 


1. Nationals of either Contracting Party 
within the territories of the other Party shall 
be accorded full legal and judicial protec- 
tion for their persons, rights and interests. 
Such nationals shall be free from molesta- 
tion and shall receive constant protection, 
in no case less than that required by inter- 
national law. 

2. To this end they shall in particular 
have right of access, on the same basis and 
on the same conditions as nationals of such 
other Party, to the courts of justice and ad- 
ministrative tribunals and agencies in all 
degrees of jurisdiction and shall have right 
to the services of competent persons of their 
choice. 

3. The provisions of paragraphs 1 and 2 
of the present article shall extend and apply 
in the same manner to companies. It is 
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understood, moreover, that the right of such 
access shall be enjoyed without any require- 
ment of registration or domestication: 

(a) in the case of Luxembourg companies 
not engaged in activities in the territories 
of the United States of America; and 

(b) in the case of United States com- 
panies not established in the territories of 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemb 8 

4. If a national of either Party is taken 
into custody within the territories of the 
other Party, the nearest consular represen- 
tative of his country shall on the demand 
of such national be immediately notified and 
shall have the right to visit and communi- 
cate with such national without unnecessary 
delay. Such national shall: 

(a) receive reasonable and humane treat- 
ment, in no case less than that required by 
international law; 

(b) be formally and immediately in- 
formed of the against him; and 

(c) be brought to trial as rapidly as is 
consistent with the proper preparation of 
his defense, for which he shall enjoy all 
reasonable means, including the services of 
competent counsel. 

5. The dwellings, offices, warehouses, fac- 
tories and other premises of nationals and 
companies of either Party located within 
the territories of the other Party shall not 
be subject to searches or measures other 
than those permitted by law and in execu- 
tion of law. Official searches and examina- 
tions of such premises and their contents, 
when , Shall be made according 
to law and with careful regard for the con- 
venience of the occupants and the conduct 
of business. 

6. Contracts entered into between na- 
tionals and companies of either Party and 
nationals and companies of the other Party, 
that provide for the settlement by arbitration 
of controversies, shall not be deemed unen- 
forceable within the territories of such other 
Party merely on the grounds that the place 
designated for the arbitration proceedings 
is outside such territories or that the na- 
tionality of one or more of the arbitrators 
is not that of such other Party. No award 
duly rendered pursuant to any such con- 
tract, and final and enforceable under the 
laws of the place where rendered, shall be 
deemed invalid and denied effective means of 
enforcement by the authorities of either 
Party merely on the grounds that the place 
where such award was rendered is outside the 
territories of such Party or that the national- 
ity of one or more of the arbitrators is not 
that of such Party. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. Property that nationals and companies 
of either Contracting Party own within the 
territories of the other Party shall enjoy 
constant security therein through full legal 
and judicial protection. 

2. Neither Party shall take unreasonable 
or discriminatory measures that would im- 
pair the acquired rights and interests within 
its territories of nationals and companies 
of the other Party in the enterprises which 
they have established, in their capital, or in 
the skills, arts or technology which they 
have supplied. 

3. Nationals and companies or either Party 
shall not be expropriated of their property 
within the territories of the other Party 
except for public benefit and with the 
prompt payment of just compensation. 
Such compensation shall be in an effec- 
tively realizable form and shall represent the 
full equivalent of the property taken. Fur- 
thermore, adequate provision shall have 
been made not later than the time of taking 
for the determination and payment thereof. 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall in no case be accorded, within the 
territories of the other Party, less than na- 
tional treatment with respect to the matters 
set forth in paragraph 3 of the present article 
and in paragraph 5 of article III. Moreover, 
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enterprises in which nationals and com- 
panies of either Party have a substantial 
interest shall be accorded, within the terri- 
tories of the other Party, not less than na- 
tional treatment in all matters relating to 
the taking of privately owned enterprises 
into public ownership and to the placing of 
such enterprises under public control. 


ARTICLE V 


1. Nationals and companies of either Con- 
tracting Party shall be accorded, within the 
territories of the other Party, national treat- 
ment with respect to obtaining and main- 
taining patents of invention, and with re- 
spect to rights in trade marks, trade names, 
trade labels and industrial property of all 
kinds. 

2. The Parties deem that it is highly de- 
sirable to further, through cooperative and 
other appropriate means, the interchange 
and use of scientific and technical knowl- 
edge, particularly in the interest of increas- 
ing productivity and improving standards 
of living within their respective territories. 

ARTICLE VI 

1. Nationals and companies of either Con- 
tracting Party shall be accorded national 
treatment with respect to engaging in all 
types of commercial, industrial, financial 
and other activity for gain (business activi- 
ties) within the territories of the other 
Party, whether directly or by agent or 
through the medium of any form of lawful 
juridical entity. Accordingly, such nationals 
and companies shall be permitted within 
such territories: 

(a) to establish and maintain branches, 
agencies, offices, factories, and other estab- 
lishments appropriate to the conduct of 
their business; 

(b) to organize companies under the gen- 
eral company laws of such other Party, and 
to acquire majority interests in companies 
of such other Party; and 

(c) to control and manage enterprises 
which they have established or acquired. 
Moreover, enterprises which they control, 
whether in the form of individual proprie- 
torships, companies or otherwise, shall in all 
that relates to the conduct of the activities 
thereof be accorded treatment no less favor- 
able than that accorded like enterprises con- 
trolled by nationals and companies of such 
other Party. 

2. Each party reserves the right to de- 
termine the extent to which aliens may 
establish, acquire interests in, or carry on 
enterprises engaged within its territories in 
communications, air or water transport, 
banking involving fiduciary or depository 
functions, or the exploitation of land or other 
natural resources. However, new limitations 
imposed by either Party on the extent to 
which aliens are accorded national treat- 
ment with respect to carrying on such ac- 
tivities within its territories, shall not be 
applied as against enterprises which are reg- 
ularly engaged in such activities therein at 
the time such new limitations are adopted 
and which are owned or controlled by na- 
tionals and companies of the other Party. 
Moreover, neither Party shall deny to trans- 
portation, communications and banking en- 
terprises of the other Party the right to 
maintain branches and agencies to perform 
functions necessary for essentially interna- 
tional operations in which they are permit- 
ted to engage. 

3. The provisions of the present article 
shall not prevent either Party from prescrib- 
ing special formalities in connection with 
the establishment of companies or enter- 
prises within its territories which are man- 
aged or controlled by aliens; but such for- 
malities may not impair the substance of 
the rights set forth in paragraph 1 of the 
present article, 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment with 
respect to engaging in scientific, educational, 
religious and philanthropic activities within 
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the territories of the other Party. They shall 
be accorded the right to form associations 
under the laws of such other Party for the 
purpose of engaging in the aforesaid activ- 
ities. Nothing in the present ity shall 
be deemed to grant or to imply any right to 
engage in political activities. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. The Contracting Parties recognize that 
it is desirable for conditions of competitive 
equality to be maintained in situations in 
which publicly owned or controlled trading 
or manufacturing enterprises are in competi- 
tion within the territories of either Party 
with privately owned and controlled enter- 
prises of nationals or companies of the other 
Party. 

2. Accordingly, such state-owned enter- 
prises should not be given special economic 
privileges which could injure the competitive 
position of such private enterprises. How- 
ever, this principle shall not be construed 
to prevent either Party from making such 
special concessions in ald of state-owned 
enterprises as it deems necessary during 
periods of economic crisis, especially to 
relieve unemployment. This principle, 
moreover, is without prejudice to special 
advantages given in connection with: 

(a) manufacturing goods for government 
use or supplying goods and services to the 
Government for government use; or 

(b) supplying, at prices substantially 
below competitive prices, the needs of par- 
ticular population groups for essential goods 
and services not otherwise practically ob- 
tainable by such groups. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. Nationals and companies of either Con- 
tracting Party shall be tted to engage, 
within the territories of the other Party, the 
services of accountants and technical experts 
of all kinds, executive personnel, attorneys, 
agents and other specialists of their choice. 

2. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be permitted to engage the services of 
accountants and other technical experts 
regardless of the extent to which they may 
have qualified for the practice of a profession 
within the territories of the other Party, for 
the sole purpose of making examinations, 
audits and technical investigations and 
rendering reports in the private interest of 
such nationals and companies in connection 
with the planning and operation of their 
enterprises, and enterprises in which they 
have a financial interest, within such terri- 
tories. 

ARTICLE IX 


1. Nationals and companies of either 
Contracting Party shall be accorded within 
the territories of the other Party: 

(a) national treatment with respect to 
leasing land, buildings and other real prop- 
erty appropriate to the conduct of activities 
in which they are permitted to engage pur- 
suant to article VI and for residential pur- 
poses, and with respect to occupying and 
using such property; and 

(b) other rights in real property permit- 
ted by the applicable laws of such other 
Party. 

2. Nationals and companies of either 
Party shall be accorded within the terri- 
tories of the other Party national treatment 
with respect to acquiring, by purchase, lease, 
or otherwise, and with respect to owning 
and possessing, personal property of all 
kinds, both tangible and intangible. How- 
ever, either Party may impose restrictions 
on alien ownership of materials dangerous 
from the standpoint of public safety and 
alien ownership of interests in enterprises 
carrying on particular types of activity, but 
only to the extent that this can be done 
without impairing the rights and privileges 
secured by article VI or by other provisions 
of the present Treaty. 

3. Nationals and companies of either 
Party shall be accorded national treatment 
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within the territories of the other Party with 
respect to acquiring property of all kinds 
by testate or intestate succession or through 
judicial process, Should they because of 
their alienage be ineligible to continue to 
own any such property, they shall be al- 
lowed a period of at least five years in which 
to dispose of it. 

4. Nationals and companies of either 
Party shall be accorded within the terri- 
tories of the other Party national treatment 
with respect to disposing of property of all 
kinds. 

ARTICLE X 


1. Nationals of either Contracting Party 
residing within the territories of the other 
Party, and nationals and companies of either 
Party engaged in trade or other gainful pur- 
suit or in scientific, educational, religious 
or philanthropic activities within the terri- 
tories of the other Party, shall not be sub- 
ject to the payment of taxes, fees or charges 
imposed upon or applied to income, capi- 
tal, transactions, activities or any other ob- 
ject, or to requirements with respect to the 
levy and collection thereof, within the ter- 
ritories of such other Party, more burden- 
some than those borne by nationals and 
2 of such other Party in like situa- 

on. 

2. With respect to nationals of either 
Party who are neither resident nor engaged 
in trade or other gainful pursuit within 
the territories of the other Party, and with 
respect to companies of either Party which 
are not engaged in trade or other gainful 
pursuit within the territories of the other 
Party, it shall be the aim of such other 
Party to apply in general the principle set 
forth in paragraph 1 of the present article. 

3. Nationals and companies of either 
Party covered by paragraph 2 of the present 
article shall not be subject, within the ter- 
ritories of the other Party, to the payment 
of taxes, fees or charges imposed upon or 
applied to income, capital, transactions, ac- 
tivities or any other object, or to require- 
ments with respect to the levy and collec- 
tion thereof, more burdensome than those 
borne by nationals and companies of any 
third country. 

4. In the case of companies of either 
Party engaged in trade or other gainful pur- 
suit within the territories of the other 
Party, and in case of nationals of either 
Party engaged in trade or other gainful 
pursuit within the territories of the other 
Party but not resident therein, such other 
Party shall not impose or apply any tax, 
fee or charge upon any income, capital or 
other basis in excess of that reasonably al- 
locable or apportionable to its territories, 
nor grant deductions and exemptions less 
than those reasonably allocable or appor- 
tionable to its territories. A comparable 
rule shall apply also in the case of com- 
panies organized and operated exclusively 
for scientific, educational, religious or 
philanthropic purposes, 

5. The provisions of the present article 
shall not obligate either Party to extend to 
nationals and companies of the other Party 
tax advantages accorded to nationals and 
companies of any third country on the basis 
of reciprocity or by virtue of agreements 
for the avoidance of double taxation, Fur- 
thermore, each Party reserves the right to 
apply special provisions in extending ad- 
vantages to its nationals and residents in 
connection with joint tax returns by hus- 
band and wife and in allowing to residents 
of contiguous countries exemptions of a 
personal nature in connection with income 
and inheritance taxes, 


ARTICLE XI 


1. Nationals and companies of either Con- 
tracting Party shall be accorded by the other 
Party the same treatment as nationals and 
companies of such other Party in like situa- 
tions, with respect to payments, remittances 
and transfers of funds or financial instru- 
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ments between the territories of the two 
Parties as well as between the territories of 
such other Party and of any third coun- 
try. This treatment shall be not less favor- 
able than that accorded to nationals and 
companies of any third country in like sit- 
uations. 

2. Neither Party shall impose exchange re- 
strictions as defined in paragraph 5 of the 
present article except to the extent neces- 
sary to maintain or restore adequacy to its 
monetary reserves, particularly in relation 
to its external commercial and financial re- 
quirements. It is understood that the pro- 
visions of the present article do not alter 
the obligations either Party may have to 
the International Monetary Fund or pre- 
clude imposition by either Party of partic- 
ular restrictions whenever the Fund specif- 
ically so authorizes or requests. 

3. If either Party imposes exchange re- 
strictions in accordance with paragraph 2 
of the present article, it shall not fail, after 
making whatever provision may be neces- 
sary to assure the availability of foreign 
exchange for essential goods and services, to 
make provision to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable in light of the level of the mone- 
tary reserves and its balance-of-payments, 
for the withdrawal in the currency of the 
other Party, of: 

(a) the compensation referred to in article 
IV, paragraph 3, 

(b) earnings, whether in the form of sal- 
aries, interest, dividends, commissions, roy- 
alties, payments for technical services, or 
otherwise, 

(e) amounts for amortization of loans, de- 
preciation of direct investments, and, to the 
extent feasible, capital transfers, giving con- 
sideration to special needs for other transac- 
tions. If more than one rate of exchange is 
in force, the rate applicable to such with- 
drawal shall be a rate which is specifically 
approved by the International Monetary 
Fund for such transactions or, in the absence 
of a rate so approved, an effective rate which, 
inclusive of any taxes or surcharges on ex- 
change transfers, is Just and reasonable. 

4. Exchange restrictions shall not be im- 
posed by either Party in a manner unneces- 
sarily detrimental or arbitrarily discrimina- 
tory to the claims, investments, transport, 
trade and other interests of the nationals 
and companies of the other Party nor to the 
competitive position thereof. 

5. The term “exchange restrictions” as 
used in the present article includes all re- 
strictions, regulations, charges, taxes, or 
other requirements imposed by either Party 
which burden or interfere with payments, 
remittances, or transfers of funds or finan- 
cial instruments between the territories of 
the two Parties. 

6. Questions arising under the present 
Treaty concerning exchange restrictions af- 
fecting aliens are governed by the provisions 
of the present article. 

ARTICLE XII 

Commercial travelers representing na- 
tionals and companies of either Contracting 
Party engaged in business within the terri- 
tories thereof shall be accorded within the 
territories of the other Party treatment no 
less favorable than that accorded to com- 
mercial travelers representing nationals and 
companies of such other Party with respect 
to the exercise of their functions. As con- 
cerns the temporary importation of samples 
the persons referred to above shall be ac- 
corded most-favored-nation treatment. 


ARTICLE XII 

1. Between the territories of the two Con- 
tracting Parties there shall be freedom of 
navigation. 

2. Vessels of either Party shall be accorded 
national treatment and most-favored-nation 
treatment by the other Party with respect 
to the right to carry all products that may 
be carried by vessel to or from the territories 
of such other Party; and such products shall 
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be accorded treatment no less favorable than 
that accorded like products carried in ves- 
sels of such other Party, with respect to: 

(a) duties and charges of all kinds, 

(b) the administration of the customs, 
and 

(c) bounties, drawbacks and other privi- 
leges of this nature. 

ARTICLE XIV 

The present Treaty shall not preclude the 
application by either Contracting Party of 
measures: 

(a) regulating the importation or exporta- 
tion of gold and silver; 

(b) relative to its national fisheries and 
to the products thereof; 

(c) relating to fissionable materials, to ra- 
dioactive byproducts of the utilization or 
processing thereof, or to materials that are 
the source of fissionable materials; 

(d) regulating the production of or traf- 
fic in arms, ammunition and implements of 
war, or traffic in other materials carried on 
directly or indirectly for the purpose of sup- 
plying a military establishment; 

(e) necessary to fulfill the obligations of 
a Party for the maintenance or restoration 
of international peace and security, or nec- 
essary to protect its essential security in- 
terests; 

(f) for the protection of national treas- 
ures having an artistic, historical or arche- 
ological value; or 

(g) denying to any company in the own- 
ership or direction of which nationals of 
any third country or countries have directly 
or indirectly the controlling interest, the 
advantages of the present Treaty, except 
with respect to recognition of judicial status 
and with respect to access to courts. 


ARTICLE XV 


1. The term “national treatment” means 
treatment accorded within the territories of 
a Contracting Party upon terms no less fa- 
vorable than the treatment accorded therein, 
in like situation, to nationals, companies, 
products, vessels or other objects, as the case 
may be, of such Party. 

2. The term ‘“most-favored-nation treat- 
ment” means treatment accorded within the 
territories of a Party upon terms no less 
favorable than the treatment accorded there- 
in, in like situations, to nationals, com- 
panies, products, vessels, or other objects, as 
the case may be, of any third country. 

3. As used in the present Treaty, the term 
“companies” means corporations, partner- 
ships, companies and other associations, 
whether or not with limited liability and 
whether or not for pecuniary profit. Com- 
panies constituted under the applicable laws 
and regulations within the territories of 
either Party shall be deemed companies 
thereof and shall have their juridical status 
recognized within the territories of the other 
Party. 

4. National treatment accorded under the 
provisions of the present Treaty to com- 
panies of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
shall, in any State or possession of the United 
States of America, be the treatment accorded 
therein to companies created or organized 
in other States and possessions of the United 
States of America. 

ARTICLE XVI 

1. The territories to which the present 
Treaty extends shall comprise all areas of 
land and water under the sovereignty or au- 
thority of each Contracting Party, other than 
the Panama Canal Zone and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. 

2. It is understood that the present Treaty 
does not apply to territories under the au- 
thority of either Party solely as a military 
base or by reason of temporary military 
occupation. 

ARTICLE XVII 

1. Each Contracting Party shall accord 

sympathetic consideration to, and shall af- 
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ford adequate opportunity for consultation 
regarding, such representations as the other 
Party may make with respect to any matter 
affecting the operation of the present Treaty. 

2. Any dispute between the Parties as to 
the interpretation or application of the 
present Treaty, not satisfactorily adjusted 
by diplomacy, shall be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice, unless the 
Parties agree to settlement by some other 
pacific means. 

ARTICLE XVIII 


The present Treaty shall terminate the 
Declaration between the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg and the United States of Amer- 
ica for the Effective Protection of Trade- 
marks signed at Luxembourg December 23, 
1904 and at The Hague December 27, 1904. 


ARTICLE XIX 


1. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged 
at Washington as soon as possible. 

2. The present Treaty shall enter into 
force one month after the day of exchange 
of instruments of ratification. 

8. The present Treaty shall remain in force 
for ten years and shall continue in force 
thereafter until terminated as provided 
herein. 

4. Either Contracting Party may, by giving 
one year's written notice to the other Party, 
terminate the present Treaty at the end of 
the initial ten-year period or at any time 
thereafter, 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Treaty 
and have affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
French languages, both equally authentic, at 
Luxembourg this twenty-third day of Febru- 
ary, one thousand nine hundred sixty-two. 

For the United States of America, 

James W. WINE. 

For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 

EUGENE SCHAUS. 


PROTOCOL 


At the time of signing the Treaty of 
Friendship, Establishment and Navigation 
between the United States of America and 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg the under- 
signed Plenipotentiaries, duly authorized, 
have further agreed on the following provi- 
sions, which shall be considered integral 
parts of the aforesaid Treaty. 

1. The provisions of article II, paragraph 
1(b), of the Treaty shall be construed as 
extending to persons who represent nationals 
and companies of the same nationality which 
have invested or are actively in the process 
of investing a substantial amount of capital 
in an enterprise in the territories of the 
other Party, and who are employed by such 
nationals and companies in a responsible 
capacity. 

2. With reference to the provisions of 
article III, paragraph 2, each Party agrees 
that, within its territories, the nationals of 
the other Party shall be entitled to free legal 
aid on the same conditions as its own na- 
tionals. 

3. The provisions of article IV, paragraph 
3, providing for the payment of compensa- 
tion shall extend to interests held directly or 
indirectly by nationals and companies of 
either Party in property which is taken with- 
in the territories of the other Party. 

4. The provisions of article VI, paragraph 
1, shall not be construed to affect the right 
of the Luxembourg authorities to require 
that aliens may not be allowed to exercise 
gainful activities in Luxembourg unless the 
appropriate authorizations for access to and 
exercise of such activities have been granted. 
However, in keeping with the terms of that 
paragraph, the regulations governing access 
to and exercise of such activities shall be 
applied in a liberal fashion. 
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5. The provisions of article VI, paragraph 
1, shall not extend to professions which, be- 
cause they involve even occasionally partici- 
pation in the exercise of public authority or 
relate to the public health and safety, are 
state licensed or reserved by law to nationals 
of the country. 

6. The provisions of article VI, paragraph 
1, shall not extend to the activity of ped- 
diers and itinerant artisans in the exercise 
of their occupations as such. 

7. It is understood that the provisions of 
article VIII, paragraph 1, do not contravene 
the national legislation relating to the exer- 
cise of the professions of lawyer, attorney or 
solicitor. 

8. The treatment provided in article XI, 
paragraph 1, is designed only to preclude dis- 
criminations on the ground of nationality 
but does not, for instance, preclude different 
treatment based upon residence require- 
ments. 

9. The provisions of article XIII, para- 
graph 2, shall not apply to postal services, 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this protocol and 
have affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
French languages, both equally authentic, 
at Luxembourg this twenty-third day of 
February, one thousand nine hundred sixty- 
two. 

For the United States of America, 

James W. WINE. 

For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 

EUGENE SCHAUS. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
treaty with Luxembourg is the 22d such 
modern commercial agreement conclud- 
ed by this country since the end of 
World War II. 

The purpose of this treaty is to pro- 
vide an agreed basis for protection of 
the property and interest of American 
citizens and companies in Luxembourg, 
with reciprocal rights for Luxembourg’s 
citizens in the United States. The treaty 
contains no provisions that might seri- 
ously impair or infringe upon the do- 
mestic laws of the United States, nor 
does it contain any provisions which 
would restrict the legislative authority 
of the Congress. 

It does, however, contain detailed 
provisions on a wide range of matters, 
including entry and sojourn, personal 
freedom, property rights, operating 
rights for business enterprises, taxation, 
and exchange regulation. I may add 
that these provisions conform to the 
general pattern of uniform treatment 
of such matters developed in treaties 
with Luxembourg’s other partners in 
the European Economic Community. 

The treaty with Luxembourg also pro- 
vides that disputes between the parties 
as to the interpretation or application 
of the treaty, not satisfactorily adjust- 
ed by diplomacy, are to be submitted to 
the International Court of Justice, un- 
less the parties agree to settlement by 
some other pacific means. I wish to 
point out, however, that this provision 
does not amount to a general waiver of 
the so-called Connally amendment relat- 
ing to the submission of disputes to the 
International Court of Justice. 

The treaty will enter into force 1 
month after ratifications have been ex- 
changed, and it will remain in force for 
an initial period of 10 years. There- 
after, it may be terminated by either 
party by giving 1 year’s written notice. 
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Mr. President, this treaty is the sixth 
such agreement to be signed with coun- 
tries in the European Economic Com- 
munity, and it completes a uniform pat- 
tern of agreements designed to promote 
friendly economic intercourse between 
the United States and the members of 
that Community. I believe it will serve 
a useful purpose in regulating mutual 
economic relations between the United 
States and Luxembourg; and I hope the 
Senate will give its advice and consent 
to the ratification of this treaty. 

As has been stated by the majority 
leader, the treaty was reported unani- 
mously from the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; and I request its approval. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no objection, the treaty will be con- 
sidered as having passed through its 
various parliamentary stages, up to the 
point of agreeing to the resolution of 
ratification, which will be read. 

The resolution of ratification was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the ratification of 
the Treaty of Friendship, Establishment, 
and Navigation Between the United States 
of America and the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, together with a related protocol, 
signed at Luxembourg on February 23, 1962 
(Executive B, 87th Cong., 2d sess.). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution of 
ratification. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution of 
ratification. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered; and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], the Senator from Montana 
Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Bor- 
tom], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HRUskal, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. MUR- 
PHy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is necessarily absent attending the Re- 
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publican State Convention as required by 
Texas law. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Bortum], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HrusKxal, Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. MUR- 
PHY], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town! would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 86, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 269 Ex.] 
YEAS—86 

Aiken Fong Monroney 
Allott Gore Moss 
Anderson Hart Mundt 
Bartlett Hartke Muskie 

all Hayden Pastore 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bible Hickey Pell 
Boggs it Prouty 
Burdick Holland Proxmire 
Bush Humphrey Randolph 
Butler Jackson Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Javits Russell 
Byrd, W. Va, Johnston Saltonstall 
Carlson Jordan, N.C Scott 
Carroll Jordan,Idaho Smathers 
Case Keating Smith, Mass, 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr Spar 
Clark Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Symington 
Cotton Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Curtis Long, Hawaii Thurmond 
Dirksen ng, La. Wiley 
Dodd ‘agnuson Williams, N.J 
Douglas Mansfield Williams, Del 
Eastland McCarthy Yarborough 
Ellender icGee Young, N. Dak. 
Engle McNamara Young, Ohio 
Ervin Miller 

NATS—0 
NOT VOTING—14 

Bottum Gruening Morton 
Cannon Hruska Murphy 
Capehart McClellan Neuberger 
Pulbright Metcalf Tower 
Goldwater Morse 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Two-thirds 
of the Senators present concurring 
therein, the resolution of ratification is 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate return to legisla- 
tive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the. consideration of 
legislative business, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
appropriation to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for “Hospitals and 
medical care, Public Health Service,” for the 
fiscal year 1963, had been apportioned on a 
basis which indicates the necessity for a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 
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PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSI- 
TION OF CERTAIN TUNGSTEN ORE AND 
TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
notice to be published in the Federal Register 
of a proposed disposition of approximately 
852 short tons of low-grade tungsten ore and 
approximately 512 pounds of low-grade 
tungsten concentrates now held in the na- 
tional stockpile (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PROVISION OF A JuRY COMMISSION FOR EACH 
US. District COURT 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for a jury commission for each 
U.S. district court, to regulate its compensa- 
tion, to prescribe its duties, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H.R. 7708. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Beaver (Rept. No. 2110). 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930, TO PERMIT THE DESIGNA- 
TION OF CERTAIN CONTRACT 
CARRIERS AS CARRIERS OF 
BONDED MERCHANDISE—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 2108) 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Finance, I re- 
port favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (H.R. 5700) to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to permit the designation of 
certain contract carriers as carriers of 
bonded merchandise, and I submit a re- 
port thereon. I ask that the report be 
printed, together with my supplemental 
views and the supplemental views of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, 
as requested by the Senator from 
Virginia. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954, WITH RE- 
SPECT TO CERTAIN MANUFAC- 
TURERS EXCISE TAXES—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 2109) 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Finance, I report 
favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(H.R. 8952) to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
conditions under which the special con- 
structive sale price rule is to apply for 
purposes of certain manufacturers ex- 
cise taxes, and I submit a report there- 
on, I ask that the report be printed, to- 
gether with my supplemental views and 
the supplemental views of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
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placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Virginia. 


EXPRESSING THE DETERMINATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
RESPECT TO THE SITUATION IN 
CUBA—REPORT OF COMMITTEES 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS AND 
ARMED SERVICES, JOINTLY (S. 
REPT. NO. 2111) 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
the Committee on Armed Services, sit- 
ting jointly, pursuant to the unanimous- 
consent agreement of September 13, 
1962, I report an original joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 230) expressing the de- 
termination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba, and I 
submit a report thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, and the 
joint resolution will be placed on the 
calendar. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 230) 
expressing the determination of the 
United States with respect to the situ- 
ation in Cuba was read twice by its title 
and placed on the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3730. A bill to authorize adjustment, in 
the public interest, of rentals under a lease 
covering the oleum facilities located at the 
Kankakee Unit of the Joliet Arsenal Mili- 
tary Reservation, II.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DIRKSEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3731. A bill to provide for the merger of 
certain Coast Guard appropriations for op- 
erating expenses, Reserve training, and re- 
tired pay; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Hawaii: 

S. 3732. A bill for the relief of Eduardo 
Calbayar Legaspi; to the Committeee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

8.3733. A bill for the relief of Hurley Con- 
struction Co.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 3734. A bill for the relief of Carmel 

Grech; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILEY: 

S.J. Res. 229. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the 25th day of 
October in each year as “American Explorers’ 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. War when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba; placed on 
the calendar. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he reported the above joint resolution, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of Com- 
mittees.’’) 


ADJUSTMENT OF RENTALS FOR 
OLEUM FACILITIES, KANKAKEE 
UNIT, JOLIET ARSENAL MILI- 
TARY RESERVATION, ILL. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
designed to bring some relief to the Wa- 
bash Chemical Corp., the lessee of the 
oleum facilities located at the Kankakee 
unit of the Joliet Arsenal Military Reser- 
vation, Ill., under a lease, as amended, 
extending to June 15, 1979. 

These facilities are used by the lessee 
for the production of sulfuric acid. 
As part of its obligation, the lessee has 
agreed to maintain the property in good 
operating condition and to maintain 
all portions of the property not being 
used by it in standby condition. These 
facilities would be important sources of 
TNT and other explosives in the event 
of a national emergency. 

It is agreed by all concerned that the 
present rent payable under the lease is 
considerably in excess of the present fair 
market rental value of the property. It 
appears that unless relief is afforded, 
the lessee will be forced to cease opera- 
tions; and the maintenance of this im- 
portant property will have to be other- 
wise provided for. 

The Secretary of the Army has deter- 
mined that such relief is not available 
under existing statutory authority. The 
purpose of the bill, therefore, is to au- 
thorize amendment of the lease to per- 
mit adjustment of rentals payable on 
and after September 1, 1962, to amounts 
commensurate with the present fair 
market rental value of the property as 
appraised by the Corps of Engineers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3730) to authorize adjust- 
ment, in the public interest, of rentals 
under a lease covering the oleum facili- 
ties located at the Kankakee unit of the 
Joliet Arsenal Military Reservation, Ill., 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


MERGER OF CERTAIN COAST 
GUARD APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
OPERATING EXPENSES, RESERVE 
TRAINING, AND RETIRED PAY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide for the merger 
of certain Coast Guard appropriations 
for operating expenses, Reserve training, 
and retired pay. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, requesting the proposed 
legislation, be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3731) to provide for the 
merger of certain Coast Guard appro- 
priations for operating expenses, Reserve 
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training, and retired pay, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., September 7, 1962. 
Hon, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill, “to pro- 
vide for the merger of certain Coast Guard 
appropriations for operating expenses, Re- 
serve training, and retired pay.” 

In 1950, language was enacted in the Treas- 
ury Department Appropriations Act for the 
fiscal year 1951 (act of Sept. 6, 1950, 64 
Stat. 639) which provided for the transfer 
and merger of amounts equal to the un- 
liquidated obligations outstanding against 
Coast Guard appropriations for fiscal years 
1949 and 1950 for “Salaries, Office of the Com- 
mandant,” “Pay and allowances,” “General 
expenses,” and “Civilian employees” with 
the fiscal year 1951 appropriation for “Oper- 
ating expenses.” This act authorized such 
merged appropriations to be available as one 
fund for the payment of obligations properly 
incurred both the prior appropria- 
tions and the fiscal year 1951 appropriation, 
but required that the identity and integrity 
of each fiscal year appropriation be main- 
tained in Coast Guard accounting records, 
Since 1951, each “Operating expenses” ap- 
propriation act has contained similar au- 
thorization, and. beginning with fiscal year 
1953, such authorization was extended to in- 
clude appropriations for “Reserve training.” 
The need for merger authorization was 
created by the Coast Guard’s adoption, in 
fiscal year 1951, of a system of accounting 
based upon the accrual principle. This sys- 
tem developed more meaningful and current 
financial management information on the 
operating costs of units and programs; it is 
a system which was later made mandatory 
for all executive agencies by the act of Au- 
gust 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 782). 

Under the accrual accounting principle, ac- 
crued expenditures are entered in the ac- 
counting records when liabilities are incurred 
for goods and services received and other 
assets acquired and performance accepted, 
whether or not payment has been made and 
whether or not invoices have been received. 
Operating costs are distributed to units and 
programs in the accounting period in which 
the cost is incurred. Under this system it 
often occurs that an expenditure is entered 
during a fiscal year subsequent to the year 
in which the obligation is incurred. Lacking 
some sort of merger authorization such as 
that contained in the 1951 and subsequent 
appropriations acts, the Coast Guard would 
be required to (1) maintain three separate 
fiscal year appropriation accounts for both 
“Operating expenses” and “Reserve train- 
ing,” (2) cause disbursements to be charged 
to the appropriation account for the year 
the obligation was incurred, and (3) relate 

cost information retroactively to appropriate 
` accounts of previous fiscal years. This would 
serve no practical accounting purpose, but 
would be required in conformity with gov- 
ernmental accounting regulations. 

The merged appropriation system, on the 
other hand, permits the Coast Guard to au- 
thorize disbursements from a single account 
for obligations incurred during any one of 
the 3 separate years and eliminates the need 
for tying costs to each individual fiscal year 
account. the past 11 years, the 
merged appropriation authorization with re- 
spect to “Operating expenses” and “Reserve 
training” accounts has proved most effective 
and beneficial in achieving improved finan- 
cial management. 
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Tne eS aa tienen one 
manent authority for this merger process and 
to extend it to the annual appropriation for 
“Retired pay,” thereby bringing all Coast 
Guard annual appropriations under the 
merger principle on a permanent basis. 

It is emphasized that the proposed bill 
would not destroy the identity or integrity 
of the individual appropriations or in any 
way diminish existing controls over expendi- 
tures. As in the past the Coast Guard would 
be required to keep its expenditures within 
the limits of these individual appropriations 
and to maintain detailed internal accounting 
records refiecting this. The bill would merely 
provide that the Coast Guard pay all obliga- 
tions from a single appropriations account, 
regardless of the nature of the obligation or 
the year in which it was incurred. This will 
provide a permanent basis for accrual type 
accounting in the Coast Guard and permit 
the maximum advantages to be derived from 
that system. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A sim- 
ilar proposed bill has been transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion’s program to the submission of this pro- 
posed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovcias DILLON. 


AMERICAN EXPLORERS’ DAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution to proclaim October 25 of each 
year as American Explorers’ Day. 

The purpose of the joint resolution 
would be to designate a special day to 
commemorate the immeasurable con- 
tributions to our national progress and 
life by outstanding explorers of our his- 
tory. The date October 25 was chosen 
because it marks the birthday of our 
most renowned explorer, Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd. 

For the future, as the past, progress 
in all aspects of our individual and na- 
tional life will depend upon the kind of 
adventurous, creative, visionary explora- 
tion of the earth, of space, of the evalua- 
tion of the significance of life’s journey 
itself, of man’s right relationship to 
man, and of ultimately establishing 
peace on the world. 

For these, and other, great goals, there 
will be required the exploring spirit 
demonstrated by the indomitable, cou- 
rageous spirit of Admiral Byrd. 

Reflecting upon the pertinence of des- 
ignating October 25 as National Ex- 
plorers’ Day, I ask unanimous consent 
to have three items printed at this point 
in the Record: First, the joint resolu- 
tion itself; second, a brief statement 
memorializing Adm. Richard E. Byrd; 
and, third, excerpts of a letter from Dr. 
James E. Mooney, Antarctic Projects 
Ocer of the Department of the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution, statement, and 
excerpts will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 229) 
to authorize the President to proclaim 
the 25th day of October in each year 
as American Explorers’ Day, introduced 
by Mr. Writer, was received, read twice 
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by its title, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the 25th day of October in each 
year marks the anniversary of the birthday 
of Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd; and 

Whereas the outstanding lifework and 
achievements of this illustrious American 
molded a modern epic of pioneering cour- 
age; and 

Whereas his history-making flights over 
the ends of the earth, his service to the many 
branches of science and education, his sin- 
cerity and selflessness, and his lasting gifts 
to our broadening knowledge and under- 
standing has helped immeasurably to lift 
humanity into the world of change and 
toward the world of tomorrow; and 

Whereas the life of Admiral Byrd is 
symbolic of the lives of the other great 
American explorers, all of whom should be 
recognized in the minds and hearts of the 
citizenry of our country; and 

Whereas it is fitting that the date that 
marks the anniversary of the birthday of 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd should be 
set aside as a day on which the American 
people may express their high appreciation 
of the great contributions rendered by this 
Nation's pioneer explorers: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is authorized and requested to officially pro- 
claim the 25th day of October in each year 
as “American Explorers’ Day”, and to issue 
annually a proclamation inviting the State 
and local governments and the people of the 
United States to observe such day with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


The statement and excerpts presented 
by Mr. WILey are as follows: 


MEMORIALIZING OCTOBER 25, THE BIRTHDAY OF 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS, LaTE AMERICAN, REAR 
Abm. RICHARD EVELYN BYRD, AS AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS’ Day 


His life and achievements molded a mod- 
ern epic of pioneering courage. His history- 
making flights over the ends of the earth, 
his service to many branches of science and 
education, his sincerity and selflessness, his 
lasting gifts to our broadening knowledge 
and understanding, help immeasurably in his 
time to lift humanity to a new partnership 
in the world of change in the conquest of 
new horizons toward our world of tomorrow. 
The Senate of the United States directs that 
the lifework and achievement of the late, 
Rear Adm. Richard Evelyn Byrd be memorial- 
ized for his exemplary accomplishments and 
that the date which marks the birthday of 
this illustrious American and gallant Vir- 
ginian be set aside as American Explorers’ 
Day to recognize, each year on this date, 
October 25, the appreciation of the American 
people of a life symbolic of other great ex- 
plorers whose honor and devotion are in- 
separable and should be recognized as one 
in the minds and hearts of the citizenry of 
our country. This Nation, in growing times 
must take cognizance of its forceful pioncer 
explorers who are effective advocates for the 
extension of the American horizon. 


Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator WILEY: * * * The accom- 
plishments of Dick Byrd were symbolic of 
the best in American life and our American 
heritage. As you know, he was an ideal in- 
spiration of youth for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

In 1938, the schools of the Nation hon- 
ored Admiral Byrd through the American 
Assoclation of School Administrators. 
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Hundreds of textbooks and articles include 


Admiral Byrd's signal contributions to 


American life. A number of schools and in- 
stitutions have been named in his honor, 
Among these is one in far-off Japan. 

It is felt by many that a day recognized 
officially, and set apart as National Explor- 
ers’ Day, would be an incentive to the youth 
and teachers of the country in focusing their 
attention upon the pioneering accomplish- 
ments of one of our great American heritages 
which we have inherited from our explorers, 
and that these noted pioneers be represented 
together and thus honored on the Admiral's 
birthday. 

Herman Hagedorn ably speaks of our 
heroes in his “Book of Courage“: 

“These men and women are torches. They 
illuminate their own centuries for us, but, 
what is more important, they Illuminate our 
own and throw long beams along the paths 
we tread. We walk more deeply into hidden 
places, face the enemy more courageously. 
From their flame we ourselves catch fire; 
living or dead, to us they are all living, our 
companions in the silences and solitudes, our 
counselors, our rescuers, early and late our 
friends. 
Sincerely, 

James E. Mooney, 
Deputy. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, 1936, TO MAKE PERMA- 
NENT A TEMPORARY INCREASE 
IN THE MAXIMUM CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY UNDER 
SUCH ACT—AMENDMENT 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware proposed 

an amendment to the bill (S. 2800) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
in order to make permanent a tempo- 
rary increase in the maximum construc- 
tion differential subsidy that may be 
paid under such Act and to provide that 
such maximum shall not apply with 
respect to reconstructing or recondition- 
ing of ships which was ordered to be 
printed. 


AMENDATORY REPAYMENT CON- 
TRACT NEGOTIATED WITH QUIN- 
CY COLUMBIA BASIN IRRIGATION 
DISTRICT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MILLER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 11164) to approve an 
amendatory repayment contract nego- 
tiated with the Quincy Columbia Basin 
Irrigation District, authorize similar 
contracts with any of the Columbia 
Basin Irrigation Districts, and to amend 
the Columbia Basin Project Act of 1943 
(57 Stat. 14), as amended, and for other 

purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks I 
made on August 16, found on page 16707 
of the Recorp, together with Senate 
Joint Resolution 217, be included in the 
Senate document which was ordered to 
be printed by unanimous consent on 
September 17, 1962. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Articles entitled “An Inquiry Into Political 
Morality” and “A Senator Looks at the Lob- 
bies,” written by Senator McCarTHy and pub- 
lished in the New York Times magazine. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of 
its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2697) to 
waive certain time limitations prescribed 
in chapters 33 and 35 of title 38, United 
States Code, in the case of certain vet- 
erans and eligible persons ordered to 
active duty with the Armed Forces, or 
whose period of duty with the Armed 
Forces was involuntarily extended, on or 
after August 1, 1961, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 3451) to 
provide relief for residential occupants 
of unpatented mining claims upon which 
valuable improvements have been placed, 
and for other purposes, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7431) to provide for the free entry of 
certain stained glass for St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., and for the 
Church of St. Francis Xavier, of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 1660. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garet MacPherson, Angus MacPherson, Ruth 
MacPherson, and Marilyn MacPherson; 

H.R. 1691. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Veronica Brathwaite; 

H.R. 2619. An act for the relief of Gerard 
Puillet; 

H.R. 2806. An act for the relief of Vaghar- 
shag Hovannes Danielian; 

H.R. 3624. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary E. O'Rourke; 

H.R. 4483. An act for the relief of Simon 
Karasick; 

H.R. 5695. An act for the relief of Forrest 
L. Gibson; 

H.R. 5753. An act to provide that the dis- 
trict courts shall be always open for certain 
purposes, to abolish terms of court and to 
regulate the sessions of the courts for trans- 
acting judicial business; 

H.R. 8846. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
taxation of dispositions of property (other 
than stock) pursuant to orders enforcing the 
antitrust laws; 

H.R. 9129. An act for the relief of Caroline 
G. Junghans; 

H.R. 9469. An act for the relief of Charles 
L. Kays; 

ELR. 10423. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy H. Johnson; 

H.R. 10542. An act to repeal the Inland 


_ Waterways Corporation Act; 
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H.R. 12092. An act for the relief of Arthur 
H. Brackbill; 

H.R. 12093. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Wolf, Jr.; 

H.R. 12653. An act to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 in order to increase the limitation on 
the amount of loans which may be insured 
under subtitle A of such act; 

H.R. 12818. An act to amend the act of 
July 13, 1946, to authorize the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of certain addi- 
tional toll bridges over or across the Dela- 
ware River and Bay; 

H.R. 12855. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 relating to the 
lease and transfer of tobacco acreage allot- 
ments; 

H.R. 12887. An act for the relief of Benja- 
min Leach, Diogracias Leach, Rogelio Leach, 
and Maximo Leach; and 

H.R. 12936. An act for the relief of Ken- 
neth E. Fousse and others. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H.R. 1660, An act for the relief of Mar- 
garet MacPherson, Angus MacPherson, Ruth 
MacPherson, and Marilyn MacPherson; 

H.R, 1691. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Veronica Brathwaite; 

H.R. 2619. An act for the relief of Gerard 
Puillet; 

H.R. 2806. An act for the relief of Vaghar- 
shag Hovannes Danielian; 

H.R. 3624. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary E. O’Rourke; 

H.R. 4483. An act for the relief of Simon 
Karasick; 

H.R. 5695. An act for the relief of Forrest 
L. Gibson; 

H.R. 5753. An act to provide that the dis- 
trict courts shall be always open for certain 
purposes, to abolish terms of court and to 
regulate the sessions of the courts for trans- 
acting judicial business; 

H.R. 9129. An act for the relief of Caroline 
G. Junghans; 

H.R. 9469. An act for the relief of Charles 
L. Kays; 

H.R. 10423. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy H. Johnson; 

H.R. 12092. An act for the relief of Arthur 
H. Brackbill; 

H.R. 12093. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Wolf, Jr.; 

H.R. 12887. An act for the relief of Ben- 
jamin Leach, Diogracias Leach, Rogelio 
Leach, and Maximo Leach; and 

H.R. 12936. An act for the relief of Ken- 
neth E. Fousse and others; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8846. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
taxation of dispositions of property (other 
than stock) pursuant to orders enforcing the 
antitrust laws; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 10542. An act to repeal the Inland 
Waterways Corporation Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

H.R. 12653. An act to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 in order to increase the limitation on 
the amount of loans which may be insured 
under subtitle A of such act; and 

H.R. 12855. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 relating to the 
lease and transfer of tobacco acreage allot- 
ments; to the Committee on Agriculture and 


H.R. 12818. An act to amend the Act of 
July 13, 1946, to authorize the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of certain addi- 
tional toll bridges over or across the Dela- 
ware River and Bay; to the Committee on 
Publie Works. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


S. 4. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Padre Island National Seashore; 

S. 149. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Gregory J. Kessenich; 

S. 319. An act to amend part I of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act in order to pro- 
vide that the provisions of section 4 (I) 
thereof, relating to long- and short-haul 
charges, shall not apply to express com- 
panies; 

S. 1161. An act to provide for the use of 
lands in the Garrison Dam project by the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation; 

S. 1307. An act to amend section 128 of 
title 28, United States Code, to constitute 
Richland, Wash., a place of holding court 
for the eastern district of Washington, 
southern division, and to waive section 142 
of title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to the US. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Washington, Southern Division, 
holding court at Richland, Wash.; 

S. 1924. An act to amend the act of August 
27, 1954 (68 Stat. 868) with respect to the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah; 

S. 2357. An act to provide for the regula- 
tion of credit life insurance and credit acci- 
dent and health insurance in the District of 
Columbia; 

S. 2511. An act to provide for the produc- 
tion and distribution of educational and 
training films for use by deaf persons, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2696. An act to correct certain land de- 
scriptions in the act entitled “An act to de- 
clare that the United States hold in trust for 
the pueblos of Santa Ana, Zia, Jemez, San 
Felipe, Santo Domingo, Cochiti, Isleta, and 
San Ildefonso certain public domain lands”; 

S. 2971. An act to declare that certain 
lands of the United States are held by the 
United States in trust for the Jicarilla 
Apache Tribe of the Jicarilla Reservation; 

S. 3086. An act to provide for a reduction 
in the workweek of the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3154. An act to amend Public Law 86- 
184, an act to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the admission of West Virginia 
into the Union as a State; 

S. 3315. An act to relieve owners of abut- 
ting property from certain assessments in 
connection with the repair of alleys and side- 
walks in the District of Columbia; 

S. 3317. An act to amend the provisions of 
law relating to personal property coming into 
the custody of the property clerk, Metropoli- 
tan Police Department, and for other 


urposes; 

S. 3580. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Community Act of 1955, as amended, to 
provide for the disposal of federally owned 
properties at Los Alamos, N. Mex., and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2292. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue certificates of 
honorable service in lieu of certificates of 
disenrollment to certain persons who served 
as temporary members of the U.S. Coast 
Guard Reserve during World War II; 

H.R.9914. An act for the relief of San- 
Man Inn of Manning, Inc.; 

H. R. 11974. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 12870. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes, 
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ACQUISITION OF, AND PAYMENT 
FOR, CERTAIN INDIVIDUAL INDIAN 
AND TRIBAL LANDS OF LOWER 
BRULE SIOUX RESERVATION, 
S. DAK. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the bill, H.R. 5144, to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of and the pay- 
ment for individual Indian and tribal 
lands of the Lower Brule Sioux Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota, required by the 
United States for the Big Bend Dam and 
Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and 
economic development of the members of 
the tribe, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 5144) to provide for the 
acquisition of and the payment for in- 
dividual Indian and tribal lands of the 
lower Brule Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota, required by the United States 
for the Big Bend Dam and Reservoir 
project on the Missouri River, and for 
the rehabilitation, social, and economic 
development of the members of the tribe, 
and for other purposes, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adhere to its po- 
sition on its amendments to the bill, 
H.R. 5144. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ACQUISITION OF, AND PAYMENT 
FOR, CERTAIN INDIVIDUAL IN- 
DIAN AND TRIBAL LANDS OF THE 
CROW CREEK SIOUX RESERVA- 
TION, S. DAK. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on the bill, H.R. 5165, to provide 
for the acquisition of and the payment 
for individual Indian and tribal lands of 
the Crow Creek Sioux Reservation in 
South Dakota, required by the United 
States for the Big Bend Dam and Res- 
ervoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and 
economic development of the members 
of the tribe, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5165) to provide 
for the acquisition of and payment for 
individual Indian and tribal lands of the 
Crow Creek Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota, required by the United States 
for the Big Bend Dam and Reservoir 
project on the Missouri River, and for 
the rehabilitation, social, and economic 
development of the members of the tribe, 
and for other purposes, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adhere to its po- 
sition on its amendments to the bill, 
H.R. 5165. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RECORD OF SENATOR JAVITS, OF 
NEW YORE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it has 
been my custom during my service in 
this body to present an annual report to 
the voters of New York State. I hereby 
present my report on the momentous 
events of the past year. I include a 
summary of my record of the past 6 years. 
I am particularly gratified that I can 
report to the people of New York that 
we were successful in appropriating $17 
million for a U.S. pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair of 1964-65. 

Mr. President, since coming to the Sen- 
ate in 1957, I have presented annually 
to the voters of New York State a report 
on the congressional session. These have 
been 6 years of momentous events, in 
which mankind literally reached for the 
moon. It has been a period of revo- 
lutionary change, in which more than 40 
new nations emerged into independence. 
It has been a period dominated by the 
struggle for peace. The world has grown 
smaller and more complex; the stakes 
have never been higher for freedom; the 
opportunity never greater. 

SENATE TERM EVENTFUL 


These 6 years have demonstrated that 
to attain a stable peace we must dig in 
for long and continuing “competition” 
with international communism, involv- 
ing all our resources; that we cannot 
hope for easy solutions and that we must 
be truly and deeply committed to main- 
taining the dignity of the individual and 
of free institutions—and we must be 
determined to see them prevail. 

The 6 years have also demonstrated 
that events and problems can no longer 
be divided into neat foreign and domestic 
compartments. Accordingly, our Na- 
tion’s economic health is the key factor 
in the life-and-death economic struggle 
with the Soviet Union; our failures in 
the civil rights field at home have global 
significance in a world two-thirds of 
which is nonwhite; and the new eco- 
nomic strength of Western Europe poses 
opportunities for all and new challenges 
for business, labor, management, inves- 
tors, farmers, and consumers. 

In the struggle for peace, I have been 
a consistent supporter of the bipartisan 
foreign policy; of helping to strengthen 
the United Nations; of advocating fi- 
delity to our commitments on West Ber- 
lin; of preventing a Communist military 
base in Cuba; of encouraging democracy 
in developing nations; of fighting Arab 
States’ discrimination against U.S. citi- 
zens and companies; and of seeking to 
end the perils of Arab intransigence 
against Israel. As Chairman of the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference for 4 years, I 
have worked with the 14 NATO nations 
for the economic integration of the free 
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world through the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 
and trade expansion. I cosponsored leg- 
islation which established the Peace 
Corps and the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, and initiated 
amendments to expand private enter- 
prise participation in U.S. foreign aid, 
and to thwart Communist economic 
penetration of the free world. 

I have never relented in my struggle 
for human rights. I participated in the 
enactment of the two civil rights laws in 
1957 and 1960, cosponsored bills to end 
hate bombings and to extend the life 
of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission. 
My protests helped eliminate segrega- 
tion in bus and air terminals and bring 
action against segregation in federally 
aided hospitals, and against discrimina- 
tion in employment by Government con- 
tractors. Much more needs to be done. 
The Senate rule permitting filibusters 
still stands as the chief obstacle to mean- 
ingful legislation. And school desegre- 
gation, 8 years after the Supreme Court 
decision, is still proceeding at a snail’s 
pace because of our failure to enact 
laws permitting Government-instituted 
lawsuits to achieve compliance. 

I have supported the drive to improve 
the coverage and benefits of social se- 
curity. My efforts for health care for 
the aging were concentrated this year 
in the Anderson-Javits health care bill, 
which extended coverage to all over 65 
and gave a private coverage option. It 
was defeated in the Senate by four votes, 
and, I believe, will be the basis for future 
legislation. I supported the expanded 
National Defense Education Act, worked 
for Federal aid to education, public and 
private, and sponsored the student loan 
plan now so widely implemented. 

The questions of economic growth and 
productivity have been of deep concern 
to me. I helped shape the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958; cospon- 
sored legislation to expand exports and 
assist business seriously affected by im- 
ports; helped win enactment of the 1961 
minimum wage law; sponsored extension 
of unemployment compensation to 
Puerto Rico; worked for reorganization 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission after leading the fight to defeat 
an unjust reorganization plan; and was 
responsible for revisions in the Labor- 
Management Disclosure Act of 1959 to 
improve code of ethics provisions for 
unions and to safeguard union recog- 
nition in the garment trades. 

New York State has benefited directly 
from my successful efforts to increase its 
share of urban renewal and college hous- 
ing funds and for adequate middle in- 
come public housing construction. I 
helped write the Housing Acts of 1959 
and 1961, cosponsored the program for 
middle-income housing, sponsored laws 
to aid relocated families and businesses, 
and sponsored the law to permit reduc- 
tion of FHA mortgage charges and to aid 
section 213 cooperatives. 

I have continued my fight to obtain a 
greater share of defense contracts for 
New York State firms, especially in areas 
of labor surplus. Continuous efforts 
for a more equitable Pentagon policy, 
plus legislation to increase competitive 
bidding, will eventually make this effort 
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even more successful. I cosponsored the 
Area Redevelopment Act and coauthored 
provisions to prevent “pirating” of indus- 
try from the State; I worked to decrease 
feed grain costs, and for protection of 
the dairy industry against Midwest milk 
imports not meeting New York’s high 
sanitation standards; led the drive for 
U.S. approval of New York as a site for 
the World’s Fair of 1964, and for con- 
gressional approval of U.S. participation 
in the fair. 

I sponsored bills to reduce court con- 
gestion, resulting in 11 additional Fed- 
eral court judgeships in New York; co- 
sponsored the law under which New York 
State is developing Niagara power; led 
the successful effort for congressional 
approval of the Theodore Roosevelt 
memorial, the Hamilton Grange in New 
York City as a national memorial, and 
to give U.S. recognition to the Coopers- 
town—baseball—Hall of Fame and to 
Samuel Wilson, of Troy, as the original 
“Uncle Sam.” 

I have continued my fight for a revi- 
sion of our outdated immigration laws 
and sponsored refugee relief laws to 
permit adoption of alien orphans and 
reunite families. I helped write the Ju- 
venile Delinquency Act of 1961, includ- 
ing demonstration and pilot projects, 
such as the mobilization for youth pro- 
gram in New York City, and sponsored 
the legislation for a U.S. Travel Service. 
I authored laws extending passports from 
2 to 3 years and bills easing inconven- 
iences for travelers to the United States. 
I also sponsored laws making possible 
the free importation of works of modern 
art into the United States; initiated the 
amendment exempting Federal admis- 
sion taxes in nonprofit theaters; and con- 
tinued my efforts to aid the arts through 
a U.S. Arts Foundation. 

These are, in my judgment, the high 
spots of my 6 years of service. But serv- 
ice is not only written in accomplish- 
ments; it is also reflected in the day-to- 
day debate and in voting on hundreds 
of issues of importance to New York and 
the Nation; in answering letters; in 
meeting the requests and needs of con- 
stituents; and in working as a liaison 
between New Yorkers and the Federal 
Government. All this I have endeavored 
to do in representing the needs and spirit 
of our great Empire State to the best of 
my ability. 

This is my report for the 2d session 
of the 87th Congress. 


PEACE AND BERLIN, CUBA 

Berlin and Cuba were the key cold 
war battlefronts as the session neared 
an end. I have stood firmly behind a 
no-backdown position on Berlin, and 
for action in combating the Castro 
threat to the Western Hemisphere. In 
both cases, I advocated diplomatic, polit- 
ical, and propaganda initiatives by the 
United States. I suggested action to 
incorporate West Berlin into the Federal 
Republic, to cut off trade between NATO 
members and East Germany, and to 
demonstrate the shame of the Berlin wall 
by appropriate U.N. action. 

For Cuba, I advocated combined action 
with the Organization of American 
States to deal with the menace of a 
Soviet military base in Cuba, or if nec- 
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essary acting unilaterally; also, to insist 
that NATO countries refrain from help- 
ing the Communist buildup in Cuba 
through transport or shipping. I sup- 
ported our policy in Laos which resulted 
in the present peace, though we must 
recognize it as a risky solution of a neu- 
tralist government including Commu- 
nists. In Vietnam, we are assisting the 
Government at its request to fight off 
Communist guerrillas from North Viet- 
nam. I also urged support for the 
United Nations in the Congo situation. 
I continued to oppose recognition and 
the admission of Communist China to 
the U.N. 

Ispoke out for improving and strength- 
ening the U.N. instead of downgrading 
it. The U.N. is not perfect but it is in- 
dispensable as a forum for world debate 
and conciliation, for effective policymak- 
ing and other peacekeeping action. I 
supported the bill to buy $100 million in 
bonds for, or otherwise loan, the U.N., 
and the Senate accepted my amendment 
that the United States match dollar for 
dollar the purchases of other nations. 

I favor continuation of the nuclear test 
ban and disarmament negotiations at 
Geneva, and I believe that the test ban 
treaty on atmospheric testing proposed 
by the United States offers a meaning- 
ful opportunity to the Soviet Union as 
well as a demonstration to the world 
that we are seriously seeking the road to 
disarmament of which a test ban is the 
first step. I would be opposed, however, 
to acceptance of the U.S.S.R.’s word on 
the initial inventory of armaments, and 
I believe there can be no genuine dis- 
armament without a satisfactory inter- 
national inspection system. The objec- 
tive is the most important in the world. 

I urge continued support for the U.S, 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
and its valuable economic studies. 

I look upon resumption of nuclear 
testing by the United States with a heavy 
heart because I know and respect the 
strong feelings of Americans aware of its 
consequences, but the United States had 
no alternative in view of the President’s 
determination that our national security 
had been adversely affected by the Soviet 
nuclear bomb tests. 

I have urged the Senate to consider 
again the U.N. Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of Genocide to 
which 65 nations have so far acceded, 
and to ratify it as one means to attain 
a rule of law in the world. 


SPACE 


The space age continues to effect rev- 
olutionary changes in our lives. Devel- 
opment of ICBM’s, more satellites, and 
the beginning of manned space flights 
have resulted from extraordinary break- 
throughs in electronics, medicine, physics 
and other sciences. Congress has ap- 
propriated $3,644,115,000 for our space 
program which includes Apollo, the 
man-on-the-moon project. 

The orbital flights of Lt. Col. John H. 
Glenn, Jr., and Lt. Comdr. Scott Carpen- 
ter carried out in the full glare of 
publicity contrasted sharply with the se- 
crecy that covered the Soviet orbital 
flights and had a strong impact on our 
foreign relations. I have supported a 
USS. initiative to seek to bring about an 
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international treaty for the peaceful uses 
of outer space analogous to the 12-nation 
Antarctica Treaty of 1959. 

I participated in hearings on the com- 
munications satellite bill conducted by 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
of which I am a member. I voted for 
cloture to halt the filibuster by its op- 
ponents and voted to establish an inno- 
vation—the mixed Government-business 
corporation to operate the communica- 
tions satellite system. 

DEFENSE 


Congress appropriated $48.1 billion for 
defense for fiscal 1963—including $16.6 
for procurement and $7 billion for re- 
search and development—the largest 
peacetime total. The impact will be felt 
in three key areas: First, the lunar pro- 
gram will be sharply stepped up; sec- 
ond, the number, flexibility, and effec- 
tiveness of our missiles, rockets, and 
Polaris submarines will be increased and 
development of the 2,000-mile-per-hour 
RS-70 long-range bomber will be accel- 
erated; and third, weapons and support- 
ing equipment of increased firepower, 
mobility, and versatility will improve our 
capability for limited military opera- 
tions. I voted to give the President the 
authority he requested to call up 150,000 
reservists, but urged the Army not to 
make the same mistakes in implementing 
last year’s Reserve callup. 


AID AND TRADE 


The Congress sent to the President a 
bill authorizing $4.6 billion for the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1962, of which 
$1,818,900,000 was in new aid and $1.8 
billion for the Alliance for Progress, I 
supported the bill. Strong sentiment 
against aid to Communist countries 
found expression in an amendment 
which was adopted denying aid to such 
nations unless the President determined 
and reported to Congress that this aid 
was vital to U.S. security, that the coun- 
try was not dominated by international 
communism, and that it would promote 
that country’s independence. I sup- 
ported the provisions giving the Presi- 
dent discretionary authority and requir- 
ing suspension of aid to any country that 
expropriates U.S. property without ar- 
ranging for adequate compensation 
within 6 months. Included also were 
my amendments increasing to $25 mil- 
lion the ceiling for all risk loan guaran- 
tees; and directing the Agency for In- 
ternational Development—AID—to as- 
sist the Commerce Committee for the 
Alliance for Progress in enlisting private 
enterprise. 

The importance of foreign economic 
policy to U.S. domestic and internation- 
al goals must be recognized in terms of 
trade expansion, private enterprise in 
international development programs, 
and leadership of coordinated free world 
efforts to raise living standards and meet 
the economic offensive of the Soviet 
bloc. Thus, I introduced amendments 
to the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, to 
provide for congressional policy direc- 
tions on the use of tariff-negotiating au- 
thority by the President, control over 
trade adjustment assistance and the 
escape clause. 

I have called for a conference for pri- 
vate enterprise-public cooperation for 
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Latin American development, to be held 
under the auspices of OECD. 

The Economic Committee—of which 
I am Chairman—of the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference reported on free 
world economic policy including Com- 
munist economic exploitation of oil sales 
to Italy and other countries of Western 
Europe. A direct outgrowth of the Com- 
mittee’s work was the formation of a 
group of United States and West German 
businessmen at my invitation to serve 
as a nucleus for private enterprise par- 
ticipation in free world economic devel- 
opment programs. 

I introduced several bills to strengthen 
U.S. leadership in fighting Communist 
trade penetration. I urged creation of a 
commission to study revision of the anti- 
trust laws to meet the Soviet bloc chal- 
lenge. My amendment to the Export 
Control Act to facilitate the unification 
of East-West trade policies was enacted 
into law. Most of these measures are 
based on “The Political Stakes in East- 
West Trade,” a published report which I 
submitted to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee on my trip of November 1961 to 
the U.S.S.R., and Eastern Europe. 

In the Senate I protested the action by 
the United States in sponsoring the U.N. 
resolution of censure against Israel for 
the clash with Syria while omitting all 
reference to Syria’s provocations and 
urged the United States to review its 
policy in that region. I also called upon 
the administration to give up its quiet“ 
diplomacy in dealing with the continued 
Arab blockade of the Suez, the boycott 
of Israel, the blacklisting of and discrim- 
ination against U.S. tourists and busi- 
nessmen because they are Jewish, Arab 
intransigence on steps toward peace, im- 
mobilization of the Arab refugee situa- 
tion, and the threat of an Arab-Israel 
arms race. I urged the administration 
to insist that any aid program for the 
U.A.R. be conditioned on a guarantee to 
keep the peace and work for regional co- 
operation, and called on the White House 
to live up to its 1960 determination to 
spark an initiative for Near East peace. 

To insist that the Arab States conduct 
themselves at least within the spirit of 
the Foreign Assistance Act, I success- 
fully sponsored with 11 other Senators 
an amendment to the act which called 
on the President to report annually on 
the progress in implementing the state- 
ment of policy approved by Congress 
against the Arab boycott and blockade. 

I protested the Soviet Union’s in- 
creased propaganda activity against 
Israel, coupled with renewed intensifica- 
tion of a Soviet drive against Jews and 
other religious minorities in the Soviet 
Union, and called for worldwide public 
protests against such manifestations. 

I also expressed deep concern in the 
Senate over the evidence of increasing 
anti-Semitism in the Argentine and 
Uruguay, and urged the Secretary of 
State to use his good offices. Our Gov- 
ernment has advised the Argentine Gov- 
ernment of its concern and has been 
given assurances that it would halt these 
activities. 

BUDGET AND TAXES 


In his budget message, the President 
estimated spending at $92.5 billion and 
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revenues at $93 billion. Increased ex- 
penditures and reduced revenues of $5 to 
$6 billion for fiscal 1963 resulting chiefly 
from tax revisions and an economy 
which is not yet really moving forward 
will likely bring about a deficit. In view 
of this fiscal situation, as a member of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, I 
am especially concerned with scrutiniz- 
ing all programs to eliminate pork-bar- 
rel spending and unrealistic price support 
programs, agricultural and otherwise. 

The poor recovery of the economy, as 
evidenced by unemployment, the stock 
market slide and other indexes, war- 
ranted decisive action. I advocated a 
1962 incentive tax cut to stimulate pur- 
chasing power and investment, and a 
relaxation of the antibusiness atmos- 
phere which the administration had 
helped to create. 

I supported several features of the 
omnibus tax bill which Congress adopted, 
such as the credit for investment in new 
plant and equipment, and the partial re- 
duction of the tax preferences afforded 
certain mutual savings and insurance 
companies. I also supported an amend- 
ment to reduce from its present 2744 
percent level the oil and gas depletion 
allowance. I opposed as burdensome for 
low-income recipients a proposal to 
withhold taxes on dividends and in- 
terests, and recommended a substitute 
which was adopted, to require more de- 
tailed reporting by payers of dividends 
and interest; opposed proposals to repeal 
the 4 percent tax credit for dividends; 
and proposed a substitute on foreign 
subsidiaries of U.S. firms dealing with 
“tax haven” abuses. 

I supported elimination of the war- 
time-created excise tax on rail travel. 
The Congress granted relief, which I 
supported, for the tax problems of the 
stockholders in the Du Pont-General 
Motors case. I sponsored legislation, 
which became law, to modernize the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission effec- 
tively. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The importance of changing rule XXII 
of the Senate, which in its present form 
permits filibusters, was again demon- 
strated by congressional inaction on civil 
rights legislation. An effort will be made 
at the opening of the next Congress to 
amend the filibuster rule. 

A bipartisan group of Senators, of 
which I am a member, introduced a 
series of bills designed to implement all 
the 1961 recommendations of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

Having failed to ask Congress for such 
legislation in his first year, the President 
opened the second with a request for 
only 2 of the 27 measures recommended 
by the U.S. Civil Rights Commission: 
the antiliteracy test and anti-poll tax 
bills. Yet even these were emasculated. 
The literacy test bill was killed by a 
filibuster, and the weak anti-poll-tax 
proposal was passed only in the unneces- 
sarily cumbersome form of a constitu- 
tional amendment. Attempts which I 
made for the Senate to consider provi- 
sions to eliminate segregation in hospi- 
tals, schools, and recreational facilities 
constructed with Federal aid were killed 
because of threats of filibuster. 
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The inability of the Congress to pro- 
vide legal solutions for this vital national 
problem was reflected in the handling of 
the so-called “reverse freedom rides“ 
sending economically disadvantaged 
Negroes on a one-way ticket from the 
South to the North—and the passive re- 
sistance and prayer movement which 
focused the attention of the world on 
Albany, Ga, I spoke out strongly against 
the injustices reflected by these events. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


The Select Small Business Committee, 
of which I am a member, conducted ex- 
tensive hearings on the Small Business 
Investment Corporation program which 
I have long supported. The Congress 
passed a measure, which I supported, 
to insure effective participation of SBA 
in the new adjustment assistance pro- 
gram under the trade bill. Legislation 
to bolster the small business share of 
defense procurement was enacted, with 
amendments which I proposed, to give 
SBA a greater voice in negotiations with 
other Federal agencies. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


My determination to bring a program 
of health care for the aging before the 
Senate brought results when four Re- 
publican colleagues and I were able to 
work out a bill with Senator ANDERSON, 
of New Mexico, which was consistent 
with the 1960 Republican platform and 
the essential guidelines contained in my 
earlier proposals. The Anderson-Javits 
bill was superior to the original adminis- 
tration bill because under social security 
financing it included all those 65 years 
of age and over, whether or not on social 
security, provided for a separate trust 
fund to insure fiscal responsibility, for 
State and private participation in ad- 
ministration of the plan, and for an 
option to select or continue private plans. 

The measure was defeated by a vote 
of 48 to 52, but I believe this program is 
inevitable and I shall continue to fight 
for it. A fine public task force will be 
bringing in recommendations at my re- 
quest in 1963. 

I voted for public welfare amendments 
which included funds for child day care 
services, a program I have sponsored for 
many years, and an amendment which I 
sponsored to include foster homes of 
private agencies. The bill was a compre- 
hensive measure covering aid to the 
needy aged, blind, disabled, and depend- 
ent children. I proposed an amendment 
to permit Federal-State disputes over 
enforcement to be settled by the courts. 
I have repeatedly called attention of the 
Congress to the need for larger, better 
equipped hospital facilities as well as 
more doctors, nurses, and other public 
health personnel. I therefore sponsored 
the Hospital Renovation and Moderniza- 
tion Act and also supported measures to 
improve dental health, to make possible 
intensive vaccination programs, and to 
provide funds for research in cancer, 
heart ailments, and other diseases. 

Alerted by the experience with the 
drug thalidomide, the Senate passed 
amendments to the Pure Food and Drug 
Act, several of which were designed to 
tighten control over experimentation 
with new drugs. I cosponsored an 
amendment making clear the power of 
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the Food and Drug Administrator to stop 
experimentation on persons if he is not 
satisfied that new drugs are safe. 

I proposed an amendment to permit 
Federal-State disputes to be settled by 
the courts. Also, I sponsored an amend- 
ment which was in part successful to give 
FDA authority to require notification 
when possible, to patients treated with 
experimental drugs. 

Congress considered only one bill to 
aid education, the college academic fa- 
cilities and scholarship bill, which I sup- 
ported. The bill included a 5-year, $1.5 
billion grant and loan construction pro- 
gram, a loan program for needy students, 
and a program of $50 million a year in 
matching grants for community colleges. 
The bill passed both Senate and House. 
As of this writing it has been impossible 
to compromise the views of the House 
and Senate, and the bill regrettably may 
have to go over to the next session of 
Congress. 

I introduced several measures to help 
deal with narcotics addiction without re- 
laxing the already heavy penalties 
against sellers, or “pushers,” of narcotics. 
My bills would establish a Federal-State 
program to construct and operate nar- 
cotic hospital facilities in areas of need 
such as New York City; permit civil 
commitment of addicts to the custody 
of the U.S. Surgeon General; and stim- 
ulate research activity under an existing 
federally aided mental health program. 
I called for a White House Conference on 
Narcotics to study all aspects of the 
problem, which the President scheduled 
for September 1962. 


LABOR 


Congress passed virtually no major 
labor legislation in 1962, a year marked 
by the steel industry wage agreement, the 
Eastern flight engineers strike, continu- 
ing costly labor disputes at missile and 
defense bases, and railroads. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act, which passed the Senate 
in 1961, was revised in the House and 
enacted into law in March 1962. It pro- 
vides funds for retraining unemployed 
workers with 3 years’ work experience 
and also establishes a special program 
for occupational training of youths. My 
amendment to assist the formation of 
local and industrywide labor-manage- 
ment-public committees was adopted. 

The Welfare and Pension Plan Dis- 
closure Act of 1958 was amended this 
year to give the Secretary of Labor au- 
thority to investigate violations and en- 
force the act by injunction. Criminal 
penalties for bribes, kickbacks, and em- 
bezzlement were added. Also enacted 
was the Work Hours Act to make uniform 
wage and hour requirements on federally 
assisted construction projects. I sup- 
ported equal pay legislation to prohibit 
discrimination because of sex. 

Of five bills I cosponsored affecting the 
health and education of migratory work- 
ers and their families, which passed the 
Senate last year, one was reported fa- 
vorably by the House committees in this 
session and one of them became law. 

IMMIGRATION 

Substantial revision of our outmoded 
immigration national quota system is es- 
sential, and I sponsored legislation to 
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amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act to permit pooling of unused quotas 
and their reallocation by Presidential 
Executive order. Another provision per- 
mits admission of fourth preference 
quota immigrants—family of citizens 
and lawfully admitted resident aliens— 
approved by the Attorney General prior 
to July 1, 1957, without reference to 
quota. I also introduced a bill to grant 
permanent residence to first preference 
aliens who possess critically needed 
skills and whose national quotas are 
heavily oversubscribed. 

The inadequacy of our archaic immi- 
gration laws was highlighted by the 
flight of Chinese refugees to Hong Kong 
and the international crisis this caused. 
The Migration and Refugees Assistance 
Act of 1962 permitted the President to 
centralize the authority for aid but little 
else, Isupported the President in speed- 
ing surplus foods to the Hong Kong au- 
thorities and the Nationalist Government 
on Formosa to feed the Chinese refugees. 
The Senate adopted my amendment to 
a war claims bill to allow claims for loss 
at the hands of the Nazis by those who 
later became U.S. citizens. 


AGRICULTURE 


I voted against both farm bills which 
passed the Senate: the omnibus bill 
which was defeated in the House of 
Representatives and another bill relating 
to wheat and feed grains. I see real dis- 
advantage to New York farmers in pro- 
grams of strict production control and 
supply management, particularly re- 
specting feed grains so important to 
dairy, poultry, and livestock farmers. 
Food prices to the housewife are not 
lowered under these programs. I remain 
convinced that until Congress adopts a 
policy based on the realities of the U.S. 
economy in 1962, our agricultural pro- 
ductivity will continue to be a drain on 
the taxpayer. 

The severe drought which hit New 
York dairy and livestock farmers 
brought immediate favorable action by 
the New York congressional delegation 
in obtaining emergency authorization for 
farmers to use retired land. 

The much publicized Jesse Stalker 
case relating to producer-handlers, and 
the Supreme Court decision affecting 
milk marketing orders, have created an 
uncertain situation with respect to 
orderly milk marketing procedures in 
the New York milkshed, and I am pre- 
pared to respond to the need for legisla- 
tion, if necessary, to assure dairy farmers 
an adequate return. 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


I favor a pay raise this year for postal 
employees, as well as all other Federal 
employees who face the same cost-of- 
living squeeze—even if it is necessary to 
raise postal rates to help provide for such 
increases. Congress must maintain wage 
scales comparable with private industry. 

An increase in postal rates appears to 
be fiscally necessary to cut down on oper- 
ating deficits. but such increase must 
take full account of the public interest 
in the informational and educational 
contents of second-class mail, and the 
commercial functions of third-class mail 
advertising. 
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I have supported bills increasing the 
compensation for disabled veterans, and 
giving peacetime veterans the same 
hospital and medical care for service- 
connected disabilities as war service vet- 
erans get. Also, I voted for the bill re- 
opening for 1 year national service life 
insurance to applications from Korean 
war and other veterans; this passed the 
Senate but was limited in the House to 
those with service-connected disability 
only. I continued to support the resolu- 
tion to establish a standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

TRANSPORTATION 


The financial problems of our railroads 
and the rising costs of freight and pas- 
senger operations continue to demand 
solution. The Senate considered the 
mass transit bill, which I cosponsored, 
to provide Federal financial assistance 
for the planning and development of 
comprehensive mass transportation sys- 
tems in urban areas. 

Hearings are now being held by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
proposed merger of the New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania Railroads and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board will hold hear- 
ings on the proposed American and 
Eastern Airlines merger. Mergers of 
common carriers into more efficient op- 
erating units appear to be necessary but 
they must protect the public interest in 
reasonable rates and service and the 
workers’ interest in continuing security 
of employment, including, if necessary, 
retraining, severence pay, early retire- 
ment or other means, with the Federal 
Government helping as may be desirable. 
The railroads need modernization but the 
cost should not come out of the workers. 

HOUSING 


Long concerned with difficulties faced 
by tenants of both commercial and resi- 
dential property which is demolished to 
make way for Federally assisted proj- 
ects, I sponsored legislation to extend 
relocation assistance, already made a 
part of the urban renewal program and 
expanded with my help, to those dis- 
placed by Federal highways. Also, I in- 
troduced additional legislation to help 
small businesses to relocate because of 
Federal housing and urban renewal. 

I cosponsored the bill to create a Cabi- 
net-level Department of Urban Affairs 
to coordinate the many Federal housing 
and other programs related to urban 
areas. The creation of this new Depart- 
ment was defeated for this session. 


NEW YORK STATE 


The analysis of defense procurement 
activities which my office has prepared 
and released every 3 months since 1959 
indicates a continuing decline in con- 
tract awards given to businesses in New 
York State. Our share of the national 
total dropped from 15.3 percent during 
the Korean war to 12 percent during fis- 
cal 1961, and a further decline lowered 
the share to 10 percent during the first 
9 months of fiscal 1962. 

To inerease the number of contracts 
subject to competitive bidding and im- 
prove the preferential set-aside system 
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for labor surplus areas is the aim of the 
armed services competitive procurement 
bill which I introduced with the cospon- 
sorship of the New York State congres- 
sional delegation. 

I am particularly gratified that my 
efforts in this session helped to secure 
the $17 million appropriation to build a 
US. Pavilion at the 1964-65 New York 
World’s Fair. 


POLITICAL ADVANTAGE THROUGH 
MANIPULATION OF NEWS ABOUT 
THE PEOPLE'S AFFAIRS 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Boston Herald of September 
18, 1962, has an editorial of basic fair- 
ness. It calls for an end to the undigni- 
fied practice of giving this or that Mem- 
ber of Congress political advantage 
through the manipulation of news about 
the people’s affairs. 

I am proud that under the Eisenhower 
Republican administration there was no 
such practice. I never received notices 
except those on the basis of simultaneous 
notification to all members of the Maine 
congressional delegation. That is the 
way it should be. 

The editorial very accurately states my 
position and contention when it says— 


What she asks, and what ought to sult 
everyone, is not favoritism but impartial 
treatment. 


I recommend this editorial as good 
reading for the Portland Press Herald, 
the Portland Evening Express, and the 
Portland Sunday Telegram—and for the 
White House Special Assistant on Con- 
gressional Relations, Mr. Lawrence F. 
O'Brien. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator MARGARET CHASE Smtr, Republi- 
can, of Maine, is mad as a hornet at the 
White House, and we don’t blame her. 

A year ago she complained to Presidential 
Aid Lawrence O’Brien that the White House 
had given Senator EDMUND 8. MUSKIE, 
Democrat, of Maine, early notification of the 
news that a million dollar contract for a 
medical facility at Maine’s Dow Air Force 
Base had been awarded. 

O’Brien, she says, promised to investigate 
this inequity as between Maine Senators 
(not to say as between a male Senator and a 
female Senator). But nothing happened. 

Indeed, she says, “Not only does it appear 
that * * * no investigation has been made 
during the interval of a year—but the han- 
dling of the recent disclosure of the con- 
struction award of a nuclear submarine to 
the Kittery Naval Shipyard constitutes a 
repetition of political favoritism on a matter 
of national defense in the notification given 
to Senator Musxre on the submarine award 
far in advance of the release time.” 

We don’t envy Mr. O’Brien his placatory 
tasks. But we do hope he doesn't go so far 
as to offer to give Mrs. SMITH a few defense 
contract “exclusives” of her own. What she 
asks, and what ought to suit everyone, is not 
favoritism but impartial treatment. 

It’s time for an end to the undignified 
practice of giving this or that Member of 
Congress political advantage through the 
manipulation of news about the people’s 
affairs. 


September 19 


WITI-TV HITS HARD FOR MORE 
ADEQUATE TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mil- 
waukee television station WITI continues 
an excellent editorial policy that consti- 
tutes an impressive contribution to our 
great metropolis in Wisconsin. 

One of its recent editorials deals per- 
ceptively with a matter under considera- 
tion by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives—namely, the serious 
problem of getting more teachers and 
better teachers. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Nor Just More TEACHERS BUT BETTER QUALI- 
PIED TEACHERS 


Not only more teachers but better quali- 
fied teachers should be the goal in modern 
education. 

A modern school system faces many chal- 
lenges. Probably the greatest is to meet the 
demands of our more complex and more 
competitive world. It means we need not 
only more teachers but better qualified 
teachers. Yet, in Milwaukee we do little 
to encourage our educators to add to their 
own training. 

The average teacher here has spent 4 years 
in college to get a bachelor’s degree that 
will qualify him for a job in the public 
schools. His starting salary is $4,900 a year, 
almost $2,000 less than the average income in 
Milwaukee in 1961. 

We say we'd like this teacher to continue 
his education, work toward a master’s de- 
gree, keep up with all the new knowledge 
available, and pass that knowledge on to our 
children. 

But what incentive do we offer him? This 
starting salary of $4,900 won't inspire him. 
Under the present setup the teacher gets 
$100 a year more for obtaining his master’s 
degree. 

Here's what that master's degree costs him: 
Approximately 1,280 hours in class, many 
more hours of study outside of class, the 
time and money it costs him to get to and 
from class, ever-increasing tuition fees, and 
the possible loss of income he could be get- 
ting through evening or summer employ- 
ment. 

For all this effort, time, and expense we 
add $100 a year to his paycheck. This is how 
we are trying to compete not only with 
industry and other States but with other 
cities here in our own State. 

Now the teachers are asking for a better 
break, for more incentive. They are asking 
for a $300 pay boost for obtaining a master’s 
degree. The plan would cost $430,000 next 
year; it would be money well spent. We will 
encourage more people to the teaching pro- 
fession, and we will encourage them to be- 
come better qualified instructors. Channel 
6 believes we need this incentive in our mod- 
ern school system. 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT SPEND- 
ING, NO ALIBI FOR US. RED 
INE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of discussion about 
the more rapid growth rate of the econ- 
omy of the European countires. Atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that 
some European economies have been 
growing recently more rapidly than has 
ours. Some have argued with force that 
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this growth is forced by government 
deficit financing. 

A recent analysis published in the New 
Republic was reported on by Sylvia Por- 
ter in an article published last night in 
the Washington Star. Her article casts 
some badly needed light on the reasons 
why European deficit spending might 
contribute to national growth, while red 
ink in our country would not. 

Mrs. Porter writes: 

In Europe, governments own, by and iarge, 
transportation, communications, power and 
many basic industries such as coal, gas, pe- 
troleum, iron and steel. When European 
government budgets go into the red, a funda- 
mental cause is that they are investing in 
these enterprises—which are productive, 
make jobs, spur growth. 

In the United States, the situation is 
drastically different, for “Much that would 
be government enterprise in Europe is pri- 
vately owned.” 


The Federal budget of the United 
States is quite different. Our Federal 
deficits do not mean that we are invest- 
ing more extensively in productive enter- 
prises. 

On the contrary, Federal spending is 
not likely to be productive in the same 
way that is private investments in the 
productive development and growth of 
plant and equipment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Sylvia Porter be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How Dericrrs HELP Europe To Grow 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

“You should read an article which has 
just appeared in the New Republic on this 
question of the American economy's inade- 
quate growth in recent years in comparison 
with the strong growth rates of European 
economies and what should be done about 
it,” said William McChesney Martin, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, “for the 
article says things people here should under- 
stand.“ 

The face of a man I have known since he 
was the boy-wonder president of the New 
York Stock Exchange broke into a broad 
smile. “Of course, the reason I’m asking you 
to do this is that I agree with the points 
the article makes.” 

So naturally, as soon as I left the Federal 
Reserve Board's headquarters in Washington, 
I picked up the magazine (Aug. 27 issue) 
and studied the article “Deficits and Eco- 
nomic Growth” by Matthew J. Kust, identi- 
fied as a “Washington lawyer specializing in 
international tax and financial matters.” 
It is not easy reading, but here in simple 
language are the major points Mr. Kust 
makes. 

1. It has become fashionable this year to 
suggest we examine what Europe has been 
doing that we have not been doing to spur 
economic growth—and an argument gaining 
adherents is that Europe “owes its greater 
economic growth to a bolder use of govern- 
ment deficit finance.” But before we accept 
this, we should inquire whether government 
budget deficits have the same economic im- 
pact in the United States as in Europe. 

2. We have kept pace with European coun- 
tries in runing deficits during the last 
decade. Our Federal, State and local govern- 
ments had deficits in 8 of the last 12 years; 
Britain in 9 of the last 11; France in each 
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of the last 10 years, and Germany in 4 out 
of the last 6 years. 
MIXED ECONOMY 

3. Why, then, have government deficits 
resulted “in such an inadequate rate of 
growth in the United States while yielding 
such high rates in France and Germany?” 
The answer is that “Europeans have ac- 
cepted, which we have not, the principle of 
the mixed economy wherein the government 
conducts many industrial undertakings that 
are privately owned in the United States.” 
In Europe, governments own, by and large, 
transportation, communications, power, and 
many basic industries such as coal, gas, pe- 
troleum, iron and steel. When European 
government budgets go into the red, a funda- 
mental cause is that they are investing in 
these enterprises—which are productive, 
make jobs, spur growth. 

4. In the United States, the situation is 
drastically different, for “Much that would 
be government enterprise in Europe is pri- 
vately owned.” When our Federal budget 
goes into the red, little of the extra spending 
is for productive enterprise. Mr. Kust ex- 
plains: “It would be quite different if, let us 
say, the Government owned the railways and 
floated a multibillion dollar bond issue fot 
rehabilitation and modernization.” 


TAXES CURB INVESTING 


5. Tax policies also are a key factor. We 
tax corporations far more heavily than other 
countries do. “Since corporations undertake 
most of the private productive investment in 
industrialized countries, heavy taxation of 
their earnings dissuades growth.” The same 
goes for our personal tax structure, which 
cuts down on the savings that are essential 
to greater investment in productive facilities. 
We invest much less of our total production 
in new machinery and equipment than Euro- 
pean countries do, and the outcome is that 
the United States “has an old and obsolete 
industrial plant.” 

Mr. Kust’s conclusion is that “it is this 
quite striking difference in the economic 
impact” of our various government policies 
“which may provide the answer to the great 
difference in growth rates.” He clearly be- 
lieves the fundamental need is to overhaul 
our fiscal policies with the primary aim of 
stimulating investment rather than con- 
sumption. 

Whether or not you agree, this is a 
thoughtful contribution to the debate on 
what we should do to get back on the road 
to strong growth. And most significant is 
that Mr. Martin sympathizes with this view, 
for, as head of the powerful central bank 
of the United States, he is among the most 
informed and influential men of the free 
world. 


US. ALLIES STILL POURING MA- 
CHINERY AND INDUSTRIAL RAW 
MATERIALS INTO CUBA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives is about to con- 
sider the foreign-aid appropriation bill, 
and the Senate will do so shortly. I 
am very much disturbed about the fact 
that countries which receive substantial 
amounts of assistance from the United 
States are continuing to trade extensive- 
ly with Cuba. 

Yesterday’s New York Times reported 
that— 

Cuba has been getting machinery and in- 
dustrial raw materials from Canada, diesel 
motors and chemicals from West Germany, 
and machinery and chemicals from Britain. 
The Netherlands and France also have ex- 
ported goods to Cuba. 
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The article states that these countries 
continue to make such shipments in very 
large quantities. 

I think the Senate should give serious 
consideration to this matter when it 
considers the foreign-aid bill, in the next 
few days. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cerpt from the article published in the 
New York Times be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES FAILS To CURB ALLIES OVER 
CUBA 

Nevertheless, Cuba has been getting ma- 
chinery and industrial raw materials from 
Canada, diesel motors and chemicals from 
West Germany, and machinery and chemi- 
cals from Britain. The Netherlands and 
France also have exported goods to Cuba. 

According to figures available here, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization countries sold 
Cuba about $138 million worth of goods in 
1959 and purchased goods amounting to $79 
million, In 1961, NATO exports dropped to 
$86 million and imports from Cuba to $32 
million. 

In addition, Japan conducted a $16-million 
annual trade with Cuba, exchanging light 
machinery for sugar. Chile was the only 
country in Latin America reported to have 
an appreciable trade with Cuba, bartering 
various foodstuffs for sugar. 


TWO ALLIES INCREASE TRADE 


Two allied countries increased their trade 
with Cuba during the 2-year period, 1959- 
61, contrary to the general trend. Canada 
was the biggest allied trader with Cuba in 
1961, exporting $31,800,000 worth of goods, 
slightly more than double her 1959 exports. 
The Netherlands increased her trade total 
with Cuba from $8,275,000 to $10,920,000. 

The United States, which ended all im- 
ports from Cuba and limited sales to food 
and medical supplies, is now sending less 
than $50,000 worth of such supplies to Cuba 
each month, 


SPACE INDUSTRY SURE TO EXCEED 
AUTO INDUSTRY IN SIZE; RE- 
QUIRES FAR GREATER ECONOMY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the very important developments in 
the United States and, in fact, in the 
world has been the magnificent progress 
made by the space industry. All of us 
are anxious to have our country able 
to meet and to surpass such develop- 
ments by the Soviet Union. We are 
being challenged in this area more than 
in any other, except perhaps the mili- 
tary area. 

Nevertheless, I believe we must recog- 
nize the enormous size which the space 
industry will achieve in the next few 
years. 

An article published yesterday in the 
Washington Post states that the space 
industry is expected to exceed the auto- 
mobile industry in size. 

Mr, President, with no profit incen- 
tive or discipline and with no budget 
discipline—because in the House com- 
mittee hearings it was revealed that 
the Bureau of the Budget leaves virtual- 
ly untouched the budget of the Space 
Agency. With the terrific public re- 
lations buildup for developments in 
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space, with television, radio, and the 
newspapers enthusiastically urging us 
to make more and more investments in 
space, there is danger that there will 
be great extravagance in this area. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article from the Wash- 
ington Post, entitled “Space Industry 
Seen Topping Auto in Size,” as well as 
an editorial from Fortune magazine en- 
titled “Defense in Space,” be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 18, 1962] 
SPACE INDUSTRY SEEN TOPPING AUTO IN SIZE 


Sr. Lours, Mo., September 17.—An aero- 
space executive said today the astronautics 
industry within 10 years may exceed in size 
the combined automotive industries of the 
world. 

The prospect was raised by M. G. O'Neill, 
president of the General Tire & Rubber Co., 
‘in a talk prepared for a national convention 
of tire dealers. 

He likened the impact of the space age to 
that of America’s discovery nearly 500 years 
ago. 

O'Neil said the country’s steadily growing 
aerospace endeavor already numbers 5,000 
companies or research organizations, and has 
led to over 3,000 space-oriented products. 

He estimated that the approximate cost 
of landing a man on the moon by 1970 
would be $30 billion, and said some esti- 
mates for the Government's total space proj- 
ects run to $150 billion. 

Calling space exploration a necessity for 
national survival, O’Neil enumerated useful 
byproducts of the space effort in the fields 
of medicine, communications, weather, and 
marine navigation. 


[From Fortune magazine] 
DEFENSE IN SPACE 


It is high time that we forsake some of 
the more exotic scientific idealism in the 
space program, in recognition of a real and 
somber threat. NASA’s programs should be 
trimmed at the fringes, and its lines of con- 
trol strengthened. The Nation's defense re- 
quirements should be thoroughly, openly, 
and honestly integrated with the fabulously 
expensive development of moon-shot tech- 
nology. Congress should see to it that these 
unified objectives are ensured by unified di- 
rection—not just coordination—of all space 
activities by the national aeronautics and 
space council. As Secretary of the Air Force 
Eugene Zuckert wrote recently: “We must be 
able to enforce our stand on the peaceful 
uses of space.” 


ISRAEL FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 
MODEL OF EFFICIENCY AND EF- 
FECTIVENESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
connection with the foreign aid bill 
which is about to come before the Sen- 
ate, all Senators are aware of the many 
examples of waste, and some examples 
of graft and extravagance, in our foreign 
aid program. The little State of Israel, 
which is deficient in resources, limited 
in capital, dimunitive in population as 
compared with ours, and urgently in 
need of capital investment on its own 
account, has been carrying on an inspir- 
ing foreign aid program from which we 
can learn real lessons. 
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A recent editorial in the Milwaukee 
Journal stated in part: 

In Kenya, Israel has helped organize two 
cooperative stores. In Nepal it is helping 
to set up a bus transport system. It has 
just added Jamaica to the list of countries 
given free scholarships for technical stu- 
dents in Israel. 

Africans from Dahomey, Niger, and Togo 
are studying radio techniques in Israel and 
more are coming soon from the Ivory Coast. 
Israel technicians have the contract to build 
large bathhouses in Ethiopia. 


Israel's foreign aid program is such a 
model of efficiency and effectiveness, so 
honest and economic in its operation, 
that I think it serves as a real example 
for us and the rest of the free world. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial to which I have referred be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ISRAEL HELPS OTHERS 


Israel is one of the smaller nations but 
one of the most enterprising. Surrounded 
by Arab enemies, it has been making friends 
constantly by its program of international 
cooperation. 

In Kenya, Israel has helped organize two 
cooperative stores. In Nepal it is helping 
to set up a bus transport system. It has 
just added Jamaica to the list of countries 
given free scholarships for technical stu- 
dents in Israel. 

Africans from Dahomey, Niger and Togo 
are studying radio techniques in Israel and 
more are coming soon from the Ivory Coast. 
Israel technicians have the contract to build 
large bathhouses in Ethiopia. Two Israel 
doctors are at work in eye clinics in Liberia, 
which were set up by Israel experts. A num- 
ber of students from French speaking Afri- 
can nations have completed police training 
in Israel. 

Recipient of much foreign help itself, this 
small country is busy helping others. 


PROXMIRE RESOLUTION TO END 
SCHOOL DROPOUTS BEFORE 17 
WILL REDUCE UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently I submitted a resolution calling 
on State school officials to give consid- 
eration to raising the school dropout age 
to 17, which in some areas is now 14, 
15, or 16. I submitted the resolution for 
many reasons. The principal reason is 
that unemployment is so highly concen- 
trated among our young people. 

Sylvia Porter, in a very fine article, 
commented on this question and stated: 

This summer, while the general unem- 
ployment rate has ranged under 6 percent, 
the rate among the unskilled has been 11 
percent. Among the 900,000 who were grad- 
uated from high school in June 1961 and 
didn’t go on to college, the unemployment 
rate last October was 18 percent. Among 
the 350,000 youngsters of 16 to 24 who quit 
elementary or high school between January 
and mid-October 1961, the unemployment 
rate in the fall was 27 percent. 

Even when he gets a job, a dropout is 
likely to get an undesirable one. 


On the other hand, skilled workers will 
find their future bright and find more 
job openings than workers to fill them. 

That is the reason why my resolution 
should be given consideration by the 
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Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
I hope the resolution will be adopted by 
the Senate in this session. It is a simple 
Senate resolution and merely calls on 
school authorities around the country to 
give serious consideration to increasing 
the age for dropping out and to provide 
the kind of vocational training which 
can so tremendously help young students 
leaving education and also help the 
growth of our economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Sylvia Porter which appeared 
recently in the Washington Star be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

RETURN TO SCHOOL, Dropouts WARNED 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

“Return to school,” urged President Ken- 
nedy in his Labor Day message to the youth 
of the Nation, thereby putting the White 
House behind the accelerating drive to con- 
vince America’s youngsters that they must 
stay in school until they gain the education 
and skills essential to fill today’s jobs. 

But a potential dropout, or a young man 
or woman who already has quit school, well 
might ask for more than exhortation, more 
than even a warning from the President that 
“returning to school may mean the difference 
between possible hardship and unemploy- 
ment or a fruitful life.” 

In this and Sunday’s column, I'll submit 
the “why” and “what.” Make a record of 
these facts, no matter who you are, for in 
your neighborhood may be a young person 
whose entire life you can benefit by reciting 
them. 

Here’s the why. 

In the 1960's, overall employment is sched- 
uled to rise about 20 percent, but unskilled 
workers always will face the threat of unem- 
ployment as jobs are eliminated by automa- 
tion. 

This summer, while the general unemploy- 
ment rate has ranged under 6 percent, the 
rate among the unskilled has been 11 percent. 
Among the 900,000 who were graduated from 
high school in June 1961, and didn’t go on 
to college, the unemployment rate last Octo- 
ber was 18 percent. 

Among the 350,000 youngsters of 16 to 24 
who quit elementary or high echool between 
January and mid-October 1961 the unem- 
ployment rate in the fall was 27 percent. 

You need a high school diploma even for 
menial jobs today. In Detroit industrial 
companies require one for a sweeper. 

Even when he gets a job, a dropout is likely 
to get an undesirable one. A full 28 percent 
of the male dropouts in 1961 who had ob- 
tained jobs by October were working as farm 
laborers, and 40 percent were working as 
factory laborers or semiskilled operatives. 
About two-fifths of the female dropouts were 
working in private households or as other 
types of service workers. Only 1 out of 
10 of the dropouts had obtained a clerical 
job. 

As a skilled worker, though, your future 
will be bright. In the 1960's, an additional 
2.3 million jobs are due to open up for skilled 
workers and 2.7 million others will become 
available as those holding these jobs transfer 
to other occupations, retire or die. This 
means our economy will be looking for 5 
million young, educated, skilled men and 
women. If you are trained, you'll not have 
trouble finding employment. 

Jobs which today don’t seem to require 
much training, such as simple clerical or 
office jobs, will require training tomorrow. 
As automated equipment takes over more 
and more offices, employers will need trained 
personnel to operate the equipment. 
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The job outlook for the educated and 
skilled young man and woman is superb. 
The uneducated, unskilled dropout is likely 
to be unplaced or displaced. That is the 
“why” behind the warning: “Return to 
school.” 


AMERICAN FARMER'S GREAT JOB 
FOR CONSUMER-TAXPAYER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are about to consider a very im- 
portant conference report on the farm 
bill. There is some possibility we will 
not have a farm program this year. Un- 
fortunately, farmers have been accused 
of being a burden on other American 
citizens, particularly on the taxpayer. I 
feel very strongly that this is a serious 
mistake; that, actually, farmers con- 
tribute more to our well-being than 
does any other group in our society. 

In this connection, Reader’s Digest, 
which is conservative on such subjects, 
and particularly on the farm subject, 
published a fine article showing that 
American food is bought at bargain 
prices, and showing how the American 
consumer pays far less for food now than 
he has before in terms of wages and 
income. The article shows that the con- 
sumer pays a great deal less for his food 
in this country than he does in foreign 
countries; and the article spells out 
what this means in terms of leisure, in- 
come, and well-being. This also means 
a great deal in terms of our competition 
with the Soviet Union and communism 
in other parts of the world where agri- 
culture has been such a dismal failure. 

I think we should view the farm pro- 
gram in connection with the very fine 
job which has been done by our farmers 
in keeping the cost of food low. We are 
all consumers. When looked at in this 
way, what we have done in farm pro- 
grams for our farmers is very modest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Reader’s Digest for Septem- 
ber 1962, entitled “Why Our Food Is a 
Bargain,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Way Our Foop Is A BARGAIN 
(By John Strohm) 

(John Strohm, one of today’s foremost 
agricultural writers, has visited 70 countries 
(including the Soviet Union and Red China) 
as a correspondent, and has conducted a 
group of Russian farm officials through the 
United States. A past president of the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Editors’ Association, he is 
currently president of Publications, Inc., and 
editor of Ford Almanac. This article is the 
basis for a presentation Mr. Strohm will make 
at the Fifth International Food Congress, 
which will be held in New York City’s 
Coliseum, September 8-16.) 

If I could show any visitor from abroad 
just one thing in the United States, I would 
turn him loose in a smalltown supermarket 
with $25—the average amount the American 
homemaker spends weekly to feed her family. 
For food is our No, 1 success story, a far 
bigger bargain here than in any other nation. 

Mrs, America pays out, after taxes, only 20 
percent of the family income for food. By 
contrast, the Russian family must spend 56 
percent. In Sweden it’s 27 percent; in Italy, 
38 percent; Peru, 40 percent; Nigeria, 70 per- 
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cent. This means that the U.S. family has 
80 cents out of every dollar of disposable 
income left for “other things.” It means 
more and better education for our sons and 
daughters. It means better homes, better 
health, better living. It means refrigerators, 
automobiles, TV sets. And with such a 
relatively small part of our national effort 
devoted to feeding the people, we can match 
missiles with the Russians or race them to 
the moon without giving up necessities or 
luxuries, while the Russian people suffer 
acute shortages of food, clothing, and hous- 
ing. 
Our national ability to feed our families 
with more food, of higher quality and 
variety, with less money and labor than any 
other people on earth is an achievement we 
too often take for granted. Let’s see what 
goes into it. 

Mrs. America makes three trips weekly to 
the food store, takes 27 minutes on each visit 
to look around among thousands of items, 
buys 21 of them, and pays $7.74 at the check- 
out counter. Does she wonder where all the 
money goes? Maybe she forgets that her 
husband works only 38 hours a month to buy 
food for his family. To earn a pound of but- 
ter, he works 21 minutes—while a Russian 
works 193 minutes. A pound of rice costs an 
American 5 minutes of work; a Japanese, 25 
minutes, despite the fact that Japan gets 
among the highest rice yields in the world. 
A pound of sugar costs an American 3 
minutes of work; an Englishman, 7 minutes 
of work; a Russian, 75 minutes of work. 

And lest you long for the “good old days” 
when prime beef was 15 cents a pound and 
bread two loaves for a nickel, consider the 
real cost of food then and now. In 1912, 
Granddad's family earned $11 a week and 
spent 40 percent of it for food. His grand- 
son's family earns more than $125 weekly, 
spends $25 for food—and buys more and bet- 
ter food. 

You're better off than your dad, too. In 
1931, an hour of U.S. factory labor bought 
only 1.4 pounds of round steak, while today 
it buys 2.2 pounds. It bought 8 pints of milk 
then—17.8 pints today; 1.5 dozen oranges 
then—3 dozen today. Since 1947-49 food 
prices have gone up less than most items in 
the cost-of-living index—22 percent. The 
cost of housing went up 33 percent; of trans- 
portation, 51 percent; of rent, 45 percent. 

Moreover, while the old corner grocery 
with its crackers and pickles in open barrels 
and sauerkraut in tubs may be full of nostal- 
gia, our food today is safer, cleaner and more 
nutritious. 

Researchers have bred more vitamin C into 
tomatoes, more protein into corn, more lean 
meat into pork. Processors have improved 
nutrition by selecting crops at exact maturi- 
ty, by rapid deactivation of enzymes and by 
cooking in a limited amount of liquid. 
which is then retained in the can rather than 
discarded. Mobile packing vans move right 
into the fields to film-wrap vegetables at 
their peak of freshness. We've improved on 
nature by enriching bread with vitamins and 
iron, by “fortifying” milk. 

Improved diets have helped infant mor- 
tality to drop sharply. People are living an 
average 9 years longer than two generations 
ago. Our children are 2 inches taller than 
their grandparents, weigh several pounds 
more. And the sports pages tell us they can 
run faster and jump higher and farther 
than ever before. Children (and grownups, 
too) now get two-thirds of their protein 
from meat and dairy products, while these 
foods represent only 2 percent of the Japa- 
nese diet, 4 percent of the Indians’. 

Instant and heat-and-eat foods can reduce 
the housewife’s daily food preparation work 
from 5% hours to 1% hours. She buys 
freedom from the drudgery of kitchen chores 
in the form of cakes already mixed, meat 
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already trimmed, vegetables already cleaned 
and washed, juice already squeezed. 

The Agricultural Research Service says: 
Already prepared meals that cost $6.70 for a 
family of four for 1 day can be fixed by 
the housewife herself for $1.80 less. But 
should the housewife work 4 hours extra for 
45 cents an hour, and save the $1.80? Or 
should she devote her 4 hours to her chil- 
dren, to community activities, to keeping up 
with the world, to holding an outside job? 
Unshackling the housewife from her kitchen 
has had an incalculable impact for good on 
our Nation—socially, politically, spiritually 
and culturally. 

Many instant foods actually save money. 
A pound of fresh frozen peas costs about 
32 cents; bought fresh, they cost 70 cents. 
A devil's food cake, made from a prepared 
mix, plus two eggs, costs 41 cents; made 
from ecratch, it costs 53 cents. Frozen con- 
centrated orange juice costs only half as 
much as that squeezed at home from fresh 
oranges (the can of concentrate costs 2.7 
cents more to process, but 3.7 cents less to 
transport and 8.5 cents less to merchandise). 

There were 100 items in the grocery store 
of a century ago; Mother found 1,000 items 
20 years ago. Today's homemaker has a 
choice of 8,000 items in her local food store— 
and two-thirds of them are either brand new 
or materially improved over 10 years ago. 

How did this food abundance come about? 
The answer is that three imaginative, ven- 
turesome groups have been working with in- 
creasingly effective teamwork to feed our 
Nation. 

Farm suppliers: Six million workers pro- 
duced $16 billion worth of fertilizer, feed, 
machinery and other food-production tools 
for the farmer last year. Machines permit 
one farmer to plow 40 acres a day (three out 
of four farmers around the world plow less 
than 1 acre a day, and that poorly, with oxen 
and wooden plow). Agricultural research has 
developed fertilizers that permit farmers to 
triple crop yields on “worn out” soil. Im- 
aginative chemists have found ways to make 
apples hang on trees until ripe, to stimulate 
corn while killing weeds, to grow bug-resist- 
ant crops. 

Farmers: Five and a half million farm 
workers take these new seeds, new breeds, 
new feeds, add their own capital, knowledge, 
and labor, and turn out raw food products 
worth about $27 billion a year. Motorized 
muscles have made the U.S. farmer a food- 
production giant. Here, where only 8 per- 
cent of our population remains on the land, 
1 farmer feeds himself and 26 others. In 
Russia, with more than 40 percent of the 
people still on the land, a collective-farm 
worker can feed himself and three or four 
others. 

If our farms were no more efficient than 
the Soviet collectives I've visited, 20 to 25 
million U.S. industrial workers would have to 
quit their jobs for the farm. Think what 
that would do to our standard of living and 
to our ability to shoot for the moon. 

The food industry: Some 8 million proces- 
sors, package manufacturers, transporters, 
wholesalers, retailers take our raw farm pro- 
duce and place $50 billion worth of food 
on store shelves. Packing plants utilize “all 
of the hog except the squeal,” conserving 
once wasted byproducts for medicines and 
other valuable items. Jets carry lobsters 
from Maine to Iowa, fresh vegetables from 
California flelds to Boston tables in 24 hours 
at a price the housewife is glad to pay. 

Dramatic as our food progress has been, 
we can expect other near miracles soon. 
Among them are dried fruit juices that can 
be stored on the kitchen shelf; freeze-dried 
fruits and vegetables with weight and bulk 
reduced to save expense of refrigeration, ship- 
ping and storage; atomically irradiated steaks 
and chops that can be stored on the shelf. 
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“Food manufacturers are spending $120 
million a year on research to develop new 
and improved products,” says Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. In 10 years, the big markets will 
be handling 12,000 items, half of them dif- 
ferent from those sold today.” 

Great as the impact of the U.S. food 
achievement has been on American con- 
sumers, it is potentially even more revolu- 
tionary for the 2 billion people who live in 
70 nations where malnutrition is widespread 
and persistent. Four international food con- 
gresses, held in France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Switzerland, have helped spread the benefits 
of U.S. food technology throughout Europe. 
Supermarkets, with European refinements, 
are mushrooming in the six Common Market 
nations. At the Fifth International Food 
Congress, to be held in New York City this 
September, participants from some 50 coun- 
tries will learn how food can be brought to 
the people efficiently, conveniently and 
abundantly. 

“It took more than 170 years for Americans 
to develop the food system which has 
brought the cost of food per hours of work 
to its lowest point in history,” says Secretary 
of Commerce Luther H. Hodges. “But, to 
achieve a similar goal, other nations need 
not go through all the steps we had to take. 
What we have learned over the years is 
available today to all who wish to use it.” 


BULGARIAN NATIONAL DAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join in the 15th annual ob- 
servance of Bulgarian National Day for 
the fight for freedom, independence, and 
democracy which is taking place on Sep- 
tember 23. This observance commemo- 
rates a great hero of the Bulgarian peo- 
ple, Nikola Petkov, who was executed 
by the Communist dictators of Bulgaria 
because of his courageous opposition 
and denunciation of their tyranny and 
oppression. 

Petkov is an outstanding example of 
the spirited fighters for freedom who by 
their resistance to tyranny have written 
a memorable page in the history of the 
Bulgarian people. Although they are 
now held captive by the Communists, no 
conqueror has been able to suppress for 
long their spirit and determination to be 
free. Their brothers in the free world 
speak where they cannot, and by ob- 
serving the memory of their great hero, 
keep fresh and alive their continuing 
struggle for independence which has so 
much sympathy in this country. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recorp an account of the life and 
death of Nikola Petkov. 

There being no objection, the account 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NIKOLA PETKOV, BULGARIAN NATIONAL HERO 
AND GREATEST MARTYR IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 
FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE 
Nikola Dimitrov Petkov was born in Sofia 

in 1894. He was the son of Dimiter Petkov, 

a self-educated peasant from Dobrudja, who 

became Prime Minister of Bulgaria. Dimiter 

Petkov was assassinated in 1907 for opposing 

foreign intervention in the internal affairs 

of Bulgaria, especially on the part of Czarist 

Russia. 

Petko Petkov, Nikola’s brother, was one 
of the greatest Bulgarian peasant leaders. 
He fought Alexander Tzankov’s Fascist dicta- 
torship of 1923 and as a result was shot down 
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on a Sofia street on June 14, 1924—exactly 
1 year after the merciless assassination of 
Alexander Stamboliiski. 

Nikola Petkov received a law degree in 
Paris, where he spent most of his youth. 
During the Nazi occupation of Bulgaria he 
was an underground leader and was im- 
prisoned several times. 

When the Nazis were driven out of Bul- 
garia, Nikola Petkov and three other repre- 
sentatives of the Bulgarian National Agrarian 
Union—the largest political organization in 
Bulgaria—took part in the first coalition 
government, together with Communists, 
Socialists, representatives of the political 
group “Zveno,” and the independent intellec- 
tuals. Together with Dr. G. M. Dimitrov, 
Secretary-General of the Bulgarian National 
Agrarian Union, Nikola Petkov fought stub- 
bornly against Communist outrages, terror 
and violence, and thus incurred the hatred of 
both the Communist Party and the Soviet 
occupation authorities. Despite these diffi- 
culties, he continued to defend the freedom 
and independence of his country. 

When the Soviet occupation authorities 
demanded the removal of the “capitalist 
agent” Dr. G. M. Dimitrov from his post as 
Secretary General, Nikola Petkov took his 
place. 

In July 1945 Nikola Petkov sent a memo- 
randum to the Inter-Allied Control Commis- 
sion demanding the postponement of the 
elections which the Communists had sched- 
uled for the end of August 1945. These elec- 
tions were to involve only one list of candi- 
dates, headed by the Communist Party. As 
a result of the memorandum, the Prime Min- 
ister declared that Petkov had resigned, 
although formally he never did so. In pro- 
test, Nikola Petkov and other cabinet min- 
isters broke up the coalition government, and 
thenceforth openly opposed the Commu- 
nist dictatorship, Upon intervention of the 
Control Commission, the elections were post- 
poned until November 18, 1945. 

During the winter of 1946, Stalin sent 
Vishinsky to Sofia for the purpose of getting 
Petkov to come back into the government. 
At their dramatic meeting, Petkov declared 
that it was not his custom to obey the orders 
of any foreigner, but to listen only to the will 
of the Bulgarian people. 

That meeting decided Petkov's fate. 

In October 1946 Petkov headed the oppo- 
sition in its election campaign against the 
Communist-Soviet attempts to seize full con- 
trol of the country. The enthusiastic people 
from the countryside and towns voted en 
mass for Petkov's list, but the election re- 
sults were falsified and violence and blood- 
shed were commonplace. Nevertheless, 101 
people's representatives, headed by Petkov, 
were acknowledged to have been elected and 
triumphantly entered the Grand National 
Assembly. It was there that Petkov’s most 
courageous and heroic struggle culminated. 
Availing himself of his constitutional immu- 
nity, he unmasked in Parliament the treach- 
erous intentions of the Communists and their 
leader, Georgi Dimitrov, former Secretary- 
General of the Comintern. He accused them 
of being Stalinist agents, and said that their 
hands were stained with the blood of inno- 
cent Bulgarians and that they wanted to 
make Bulgaria a Soviet province. 

As a result of his activity, Petkov was 
charged with conspiracy against the state 
and the Soviet Union. Like his predecessor, 
he was called “an agent of Anglo-American 
capitalism.” 

After dramatic and stormy debates in 
Parliament, Petkov was arrested inside the 
Parliament building in complete defiance of 
the Constitution and the law. Petkov de- 
clared dauntlessly that he would share with 
pride the fate of his father and his brother. 

On August 16 Petkov was sentenced to 
die on the gallows. 

Early in the morning of September 23, 
only 15 minutes after midnight, he was exe- 
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cuted in secret because the Communists 
feared the people’s mass indignation. (At 
that time all executions took place about 
5 o'clock in the morning.) 

Prior to the execution a representative of 
the Bulgarian Communist government ap- 
peared in Nikola Petkov's prison cell and 
offered him a pardon if he signed a petition 
in which he declared his repentance. 

“You are even trying to desecrate my sacred 
memory,” Petkov replied. “My sentence was 
passed by your Moscow masters and no one 
can revoke it. I do not seek any mercy 
from you. I want to die so that my people 
may be freed sooner.” 

The heroic example set by Nikola Petkov 
shook the free world and opened its eyes 
to the treacherous intentions and methods 
of the Bolshevist international conspiracy 
and the tragic fate which Soviet imperialism 
is preparing for all of humanity. 

Petkov's career was a brilliant model of 
self-sacrifices for his people, principles, ideas, 
freedom and democracy. Thousands and 
thousands of Bulgarian patriots followed his 
great example. 

That is the reason why the American Con- 
gressmen who, upon the occasion of a visit 
to Bulgaria, laid a wreath on his freshly 
dug grave, called him “one of the greatest 
democrats of all time.” 

This is why government officials and states- 
men from all over the world sent protest 
notes to his Sofia and Moscow executioners, 
and honored and still continue to honor, 
Nikola Petkov as one of the greatest martyrs 
of human freedom and the right to inde- 
pendence. 

With each elapsing year, the memory of 
Nikola Petkov is becoming a greater danger 
for the Communist tyranny, shaking its yoke 
and leading the freedom fighters to their 
final victory. 


TRIBUTE TO J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Ohio's 
Association of Chiefs of Police has re- 
cently adopted two resolutions com- 
mending Director J. Edgar Hoover for 
his significant contributions in exposing 
communistic activities and propaganda 
in his two recently published books, 
“Masters of Deceit” and “A Study of 
Communism,” and also for Director 
Hoover’s cooperative attitude toward the 
law enforcement agencies in Ohio and 
elsewhere in the performance of their 
duties and services to the public. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two resolutions be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON “A Stupy OF COMMUNISM,” BY 
DIRECTOR J. EDGAR HOOVER 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover is eminently 
qualified as an authority on communism and 
since his assumption of FBI directorship in 
1924 has held responsibility for protecting 
the internal security of the United States, 
and conducting investigation into all aspects 
of subversive activity, espionage, sabotage, 
and related functions with emphasis on 
communism; and 

Whereas the book “Masters of Deceit,” 
written by Director Hoover was an outstand- 
ing compilation of Communist ideology, tac- 
tics, and strategy, and served a vital need 
in the United States; and 

Whereas the recent intensification of Com- 
munist activity directed toward the capture 
of the minds of young people and the overt 
actions of the international Communist 
conspiracy are directed at the destruction of 
the United States, and thus emphasizing the 
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importance of all citizens being aware of 
Communist challenges against law and order; 
and 

Whereas it is fundamental that the Com- 
munists seek to destroy confidence in estab- 
lished agencies of government, including the 
dedicated public servants in the police pro- 
fession, and it becomes important for each 
citizen to be aware that the Communist 
world membership of 40 million, its false 
appeals, its propaganda, front groups, infil- 
tration of non-Communist organizations and 
other subtle tactics, including the all-out, 
systematic campaign to recruit members 
from the college campuses, can be combated 
only through enlightened citizens; and 

Whereas Director Hoover has now per- 
formed another characteristic service to the 
American people through the issuance of his 
new book, “A Study of Communism,” de- 
signed to help high school and college stu- 
dents, as well as adults, more effectively 
serve in the protection of the United States 
and in contributions to government under 
law; and 

Whereas Director J. Edgar Hoover has, 
without remuneration to himself, offered in 
“A Study of Communism” the most modern, 
complete, factual compendium of the entire 
Communist picture in textbook form, es- 
pecially designed for use in the schools, as 
well as in adult education: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Ohio Association of 
Chiefs of Police does hereby express its 
hearty commendation to Director J. Edgar 
Hoover for his latest book, “A Study of 
Communism,” and for his selfless services in 
providing this penetrating analysis of the 
Communist threat to freedom as well as 
for his many years of protecting the internal 
security of the United States; and be it also 

Resolved, That the Ohio Association of 
Chiefs of Police endorses “A Study of Com- 
munism” and urges its incorporation into 
the high school and college curriculums 
throughout the land, as well as the widest 
possible dissemination to citizens everywhere 
as a means of enhancing democratic gov- 
ernment under law, 

WAYNE F, ETHELL, 
President, Ohio Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 

Adopted by the Ohio Association of Chiefs 
of Police in conference assembled at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, September 11, 1962. 

RESOLUTION OF COMMENDATION FOR 
J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Whereas the FBI Laboratory was estab- 
lished by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover on 
November 24, 1932, for the purpose of serv- 
ing all law enforcement agencies throughout 
the United States in the scientific examina- 
tlon of evidence in criminal cases, and has 
rendered scintillating, effective, harmonious, 
and gratis services in this direction; and 

Whereas the law enforcement agencies of 
Ohio have used the facilities of the FBI 
Laboratory to a degree rarely exceeded by 
that of any other State; and 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, under Director J. Edgar Hoover, con- 
stantly strives in all scientific matters and 
in many other service aspects to improve 
the professionalization of police work and 
effective service to citizens: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Ohio Association of 
Chiefs of Police in conference assembled at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on September 11, 1962, 
does hereby commend Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, FBI, for his multifold services, and 
congratulate him on the 30th anniversary 
of the establishment of the FBI Laboratory 
which will occur on November 24, 1962; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Ohio Association of 
Chiefs of Police expresses deep gratitude for 
the many aspects of FBI cooperation and 
for its efficient, effective, economical service 
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to the people of the United States and to 
the people and the law enforcement agen- 
cies of the great State of Ohio, 
Wayne F. ETHELL, 
President, Ohio Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 


LAND AND PEOPLE 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on September 17-18 the first of a series 
of five regional Land and People Confer- 
ences was held in St. Louis, Mo., under 
the sponsorship of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Some 1,500 rural leaders 
from the Midwestern States were in at- 
tendance. 

The purpose of the meeting was for 
the Department of Agriculture to have a 
means of counseling with rural leaders 
to find ways and means of strengthening 
rural America, of providing for adequate 
family farming, and of stimulating eco- 
nomic growth throughout the rural areas 
of the Nation. 

A spokesman for the rural leaders 
summarized the conference by saying: 


I believe that this conference is a great 
step forward and has been and will continue 
to be more productive of ideas and plans for 
action than any other similar effort in many 
years. 

From the many conversations I have been 
involved in and others I have overheard, it 
is my firm conviction that I speak the senti- 
ments of the vast majority that we here in 
attendance are taking home with us re- 
newed vitality, a new sense of hope and faith 
in the future of rural America and an un- 
precedented determination to build a more 
socially satisfying and economically desir- 
able life for rural people. 


Outstanding addresses were also deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Orville L. Free- 
man, Secretary of Agriculture; Fred V. 
Heinkle, president of the Missouri Farm- 
ers Association; Edwin Christianson, 
president of the Minnesota Farmers 
Union; and Dan Saults, assistant direc- 
tor of the Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that these speeches be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ORVILLE 
L. FREEMAN KEYNOTING REGIONAL LAND 
AND PEOPLE CONFERENCE, Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1962 


The people of the United States are con- 
cerned about strengthening rural America 
in order that rural America may continue 
to make invaluable contributions to the 
strength of the Nation. 

Political philosophers, poets, and histor- 
ians have rightly sung the praises of rural 
America. They have told of how the basic 
qualities that have made America great—the 
spirit of initiative and independence, the 
dedication to ideals of democracy, the pio- 
neering courage and drive that overcomes 
tremendous obstacles, the vision to aspire 
to a future of limitless possibilities—they 
have told of how all these qualities grew, 
and flourished, and bore fruit on the farms 
and ranches and in the small towns of our 
country. 

This rural America, that has up to now 
contributed so much to our national growth 
and greatness, now faces a period of serious 
crisis—a crisis brought about by the same 
technological and scientific progress that has 
made American agriculture the productive 
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marvel of the world. But let me make it 
perfectly clear that the real threat to rural 
America does not lie in scientific and tech- 
nological progress itself; the real threat lies 
in a failure to direct the changes that grow 
out of that progress to meet the real needs 
and wants of all the people. And it is not 
only rural America, but the health of the 
entire Nation, that will be seriously threat- 
ened if we fail to preserve and advance the 
real values of the past as we adopt and make 
use of the new potential for the future. 

I would like to emphasize that this threat 
is very real, and very serious. Its reality is 
illustrated by the cold facts of what has 
been happening to rural America in our 
generation. I will point out some of these 
facts a little later. Its seriousness is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that an organization 
as distinguished as the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development has recently put out a 
proposal that would attempt to solve the 
farm problem by cruelly depressing farm 
income to the point where a mortal blow 
would be inflicted upon the small cities, 
towns, villages, and farms that, together, 
make up rural America. 

The CED would thus attempt to solve a 
problem of surplus grain by substituting for 
it an infinitely more serious problem of 
surplus human beings. 

We are unalterably opposed to this ap- 
proach. 

Instead of the CED program of deliberately 
using poverty to drive people off the farms, 
we seek to end rural poverty by building 
new resources in the country. 

Instead of the CED program to idle our 
great land resources because they now pro- 
duce more food than we can use, we seek 
to redirect those resources to meet critical 
and growing scarcities that exist in our 
society. 

Instead of using rural America as a base 
from which to inflict upon our burgeoning 
metropolitan areas an influx of jobseekers 
we seek to develop in rural America facili- 
ties for outdoor recreation that will offer 
to the men, women, and children of our 
cities opportunities to fulfill one of this 
Nation’s most pressing and urgent demands. 

These are some of our goals for rural 
America. This Land and People Conference 
is held for the purpose of exploring ways and 
means for reaching these goals. In order to 
approach this task within a framework of 
understanding that will enable us to choose 
the best programs directed toward those 
goals, I am asking you to review with me: 
first, the size and shape of rural America; 
second, some of the facts of today that 
clearly warn us of the imminent threat to our 
rural economy; and, third, some of the pro- 
grams we are developing to avert this threat 
by expanding opportunity and encouraging 
new growth. 

Two out of every five Americans today live 
in areas that are essentially rural in their 
nature. Almost 16 million live on farms. 
Thirty-eight million others, who are not 
farmers, live close to the land in strictly 
rural areas. In towns and nonmetropolitan 
cities of less than 25,000 population there are 
22 million more people who, because they 
draw their economic lifeblood from the coun- 
tryside, must be considered a part of rural 
America, 

These 76 million people are the ones most 
directly concerned with the danger signals 
that threaten rural America, though all 
Americans are indirectly involved. To un- 
derstand their implications, let’s look for a 
moment at some of the results that techno- 
logical and scientific changes have brought 
about, along with the new problems arising 
because of the failure to adjust to these 
changes. 

In the first place, it is important to rec- 
ognize to what extent our growth in popu- 
lation reflects increasing urbanization. 
From 1950 to 1960, some 300 metropolitan 
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counties accounted for 85 percent of the 
population increase. And 50 of these met- 
ropolitan counties had half of the Nation's 
total population growth. 

Outside urbanized areas, the population of 
most towns under 2,500 declined, while that 
of most towns from 2,500 to 10,000 people 
increased only slightly. But their sup- 
porting farm population dropped by one- 
third—from 23.1 million to 15.6 million. On 
the average at least a million people left the 
farm every year through the 1950's. 

The decline in farm population reflects the 
economic plight of the farmer. The efficient 
family farmer found it necessary to increase 
his acreage enough for full use of the ma- 
chine-based technologies. He bought or 
rented land from the small farmer who 
lacked the resources or the skills to take 
advantage of the new technology. 

Many small farmers gave up, or turned 
to whatever nonfarm work he could find in 
order to remain in rural America. In 1959, 
families on the 2.9 million farms producing 
less than $10,000 in marketings got 73 per- 
cent of their cash income from nonfarm 
sources. 

Even with many fewer people to divide 
farm earnings, per capita personal income 
of the farm population was $1,373 last year, 
or only 50 percent of the $2,345 for the non- 
farm population. 

And this was true despite the fact that 
total realized net farm income was 10 per- 
cent higher in 1961 than in 1960, and the 
highest since 1953. 

With its major economic mainstay in trou- 
ble, rural America began to slide back- 
ward. And today we see these results: 

More than half of the Nation’s poverty to- 
day is rural poverty. 

Rural people lack educational opportu- 
nities. Half of our urban people 25 years of 
age and older have had more than 11 years 
of formal education. By comparison, the 
median figure for the rural nonfarm pop- 
ulation is 9.5 years of formal schooling, and 
for farm people it is 8.8 years. 

Rural people lack employment opportu- 
nities. Underemployment in the country- 
side and its small towns is so great that it 
is the equivalent of around 4 million un- 
employed. 

This has happened in a countryside which 
has produced an abundance of food and fiber 
never before seen in the world—where one 
farmworker feeds and clothes 27 people. 

This has happened in the United States 
of America—the richest Nation in the world. 

The sound and the fury over the manage- 
ment and use of agricultural abundance has 
too often obscured the plight of people and 
the plight of communities. Concern has 
centered on commodities—instead of com- 
munities. And to solve the problem of 
abundance, it even has been seriously pro- 
posed that people deliberately and system- 
atically be moved off the farm—that the 
present rate of movement be speeded up. 

We don't hold with the idea of depopu- 
lating rural America through administered 
out-migration. Change, inexorable though 
it is, can be shaped to work for people—not 
against them. This means that we must 
have a two-pronged attack on the problems 
of agriculture. We must manage our abun- 
dant productivity in order that the really 
efficient family farm can produce a decent 
income; and, for those now living on farms 
that are not or cannot operate efficiently, 
we must offer opportunities to raise their 
levels of living by means of both agricultural 
and nonagricultural pursuits, or some com- 
bination of the two, as far as practicable in 
their own communities where they prefer to 
live. 

It is utterly inconceivable to me to think 
that in the American society there is a lack 
of resources, a lack of ingenuity, or a short- 
age of determination to revitalize rural 
America. We are here today to see how we 
can work together toward that goal. 
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What basic resources do we have with 
which to strengthen rural America? 

First, we have tremendous human re- 
sources. You and thousands of others are 
serving in hundreds of local, State, and re- 
gional planning and action institutions or 
committees—both public and private. With 
determination, the people of this Nation can 
make of rural America what it should be. 

Second, we have abundant natural re- 
sources in our land, water, forests, and wild- 
life. Nearly three-fourths of all land in the 
46 contiguous States is in private ownership. 
More than three-fifths of all land in the 50 
States is privately owned. Here is the source 
of our abundance of food and fiber, and 69 
percent of our commercial forests. Privately 
owned land, together with the national 
forests and other public land, is the great 
gathering place and reservoir of most of the 
fresh water for farm, city, industry, fish and 
wildlife, and recreation. 

Eighty percent of the game taken by hunt- 
ing is produced on privately owned land. 
Eighty-five percent of the wildlife habitat 
economically feasible of improvement is pri- 
vately owned. 

Here, near the crowded cities, is space for 
outdoor recreation, and the water, fish game, 
wild creatures, and woodlands to make out- 
door recreation truly meaningful to urban 
people. 

Here, in agriculture, are assets of $207 
billion, producing commodities selling for 
around $35 billion. Farmland alone is valued 
at more than $109 billion—a living, renew- 
able resource that feeds, clothes, shelters, 
and possesses intangible values no man can 
measure. 

Third, we have made a good beginning in 
the development of programs to enable peo- 
ple to conserve, use, and develop the land 
and water resources—a whole galaxy of ac- 
tion programs authorized by the Congress, 
by the States, and by local government. In 
an all-out effort to improve and strengthen 
these programs, the USDA is now emphasiz- 
ing rural area development. We have reor- 
ganized the Department to place key action 
agencies under a new Assistant Secretary. 
We are developing new tools and seeking 
new legislation for a more effective program 
to strengthen rural America. 

One great step forward lies in the coordi- 
nation of many related activities toward one 
broad goal. Rural areas development is a 
blending of all available programs for a 
broad-gage, long-range simultaneous attack 
on all the problems of rural America. 

Credit problems are not being attacked 
separately from those of conservation. 

Conservation is not being sought sepa- 
rately from the efforts to bring production 
into balance with consumption and increase 
farm income through fair prices for farm 
products. 

Industrial development is not being sought 
separately from solution of the problems of 
adequate training and education, water sup- 
ply, sewage disposal, electrification, hospitals, 
libraries, and other necessary public 
facilities. 

Help for the development of outdoor 
recreation on the farm and in the forest 
takes into account the need for credit and 
technical assistance, and the needs of both 
rural and urban people. 

The time is past when each program goes 
its separate way. The time is here when 
local people can use as one, the tools of 
credit, research, technical aid, electrification, 
educational services, marketing, and assist- 
ance in cooperative efforts. 

The time is past when land can be idled. 
Last year, American farmers produced 
abundantly and they did this while growing 
crops on about two-thirds of the Nation’s 
cropland. This means a potential for over- 
production that hasn’t even been tapped. 
Unless effective programs are devised to pre- 
vent it, at least 38 million acres will return 
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to crop production within the next 5 
years—acres that have been diverted under 
Government programs. Rural America—all 
America—needs this land in economic use, 
but not for crops. It can be put to paying 
use—for the production of grass, trees, and 
outdoor recreation. 

The time is past when America can afford 
a single use for any acre. Instead, that acre 
can be put to multiple use, just as the na- 
tional forests are producing timber, water 
supply, forage, wildlife and recreation—all 
at the same time. 

And the time is past when it’s even valid 
to ask, Can rural America be revitalized?" 
Rural America is being revitalized now. 

It’s happening in Kentucky’s Mud River 
watershed. 

There we have an outstanding example of 
local people—rural and urban—working to- 
gether, They have teamed up with their 
government—local, State, and Federal—to 
solve the problems of flood, water supply, 
soil erosion, poor land use, underemploy- 
ment, and lack of recreation. 

This small watershed project is sponsored 
by soil conservation districts in Butler, 
Logan, Muhlenberg, and Todd Counties, by 
the Mud River Watershed Conservation 
District, and by the Kentucky Department 
of Fish and Wildlife Resources. 

Many of the 25 dams being built with help 
from the Department of Agriculture for flood 
prevention also are serving many other im- 
portant purposes. 

One multipurpose structure provides 
wildlife conservation and recreation as well 
as flood prevention. The lake it created 
covers more than 800 acres. The Kentucky 
Department of Fish and Wildlife Resources 
will manage it for recreational purposes. 
Some 50 cabins already have been built 
around the lake. A sportsman group has 
built a clubhouse there. Landowners are 
selling cabin sites for $500 to $1,500 on land 
formerly of very low value. 

Seven other flood prevention structures 
have been completed and stocked with fish 
to provide additional recreational op- 
portunity. 

Another multiple-purpose structure, now 
being built will supply water to the city 
of Lewisburg. It is estimated that the ad- 
ditional water supply ultimately will mean 
150 more new jobs in the city. Lewisburg 
recently obtained from the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration, in the Department of 
Commerce, a grant of $144,000 and a public 
facility loan of $130,000 to help finance the 
water system that will distribute water 
stored behind the multiple-purpose waters 
shed dam. 

More than 60 percent of the landowners in 
the watershed are cooperating with their 
soil conservation districts in applying land 
treatment measures. They are receiving 
technical and conservation cost-sharing help 
from the Department of Agriculture. To 
protect young and old forests, the Kentucky 
Division of Forestry has built a forest fire 
tower and organized a volunteer firefighting 
organization. 

Kentucky’s Mud River watershed project 
is not an isolated case. It is 1 of 403 
small watershed projects operating through- 
out the country—1 of 791 projects which 
have been authorized for help with plan- 
ning—1 of more than 1,739 watersheds cover- 
ing 123 million acres for which projects have 
been requested. 

The watershed project is just one type of 
community or area development work being 
done today, with thousands of local people 
directly involved in seeking common objec- 
tives. 

Nearly 50,000 rural and smalltown people 
are members of 1,500 rural areas develop- 
ment committees, These committees al- 
ready have prepared 2,700 development proj- 
ect proposals, and have initiated 900 of them. 
These 900 operating projects have created 
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new employment for more than 12,000 rural 
people. And when plans for the other 1,800 
projects are carried out, an estimated 25,000 
new jobs will have been created in rural 
America. 

Rural housing reflects new hope and new 
confidence in more and more rural com- 
munities. There is no better place to see— 
and to feel—the upswing in the countryside 
than with the family in a new rural home. 
Like many another rural homemaker, an 
Iowa farm wife has said of the family’s new 
home: “It is something we have hoped for, 
for many years. Sometimes I think I may 
wake up at midnight and find our family 
back in the old house.” 

Time and again we have seen fears dis- 
appear and confidence reappear as the De- 
partment has helped rural families to fi- 
nance 6,200 new homes since the Housing 
Act of 1961 was passed. The effect also is 
electrifying on the community. The build- 
ing of a new home is proof that someone 
has confidence in the community’s future 
as a good place to live, to work, and to bring 
up a family. 

The effect goes far beyond the commu- 
nity. Rural construction creates jobs and 
extra buying power for carpenters, electri- 
cians, bricklayers, and others. It provides 
an additional market for building materials 
and appliances—a market that helps to buoy 
the urban economy. 

This is extremely important, for we are 
an interdependent people—rural, suburban, 
and urban. Revitalization of the country- 
side will be speeded by a strong and vigor- 
ously growing urban economy with the 
means to buy the goods and services, includ- 
ing outdoor recreation, produced in rural 
areas. 

Rural areas development also recognizes 
the interdependence of regions of the United 
States. Each with its complex of open 
country, peopled by farm and nonfarm resi- 
dents, its shifting boundaries of urban, sub- 
urban, and rural areas, and its varied re- 
sources, is an integral part of the whole. 

Yet, each region differs from all the others. 
There are measurable differences in climate, 
resources, size of farm, crops and livestock 
produced, income, density of population, 
public facilities and services, nearness to 
markets, degree of industrial development, 
and in the impact of change. Each region, 
and in most cases each subregion or area, 
has problems and resources peculiar to it. 

This conference was arranged to give you 
full opportunity to review with each other, 
and with us, the problems of this region and 
the resources—both human and physical or 
material—for solving these problems, Your 
evaluation of rural changes in this region 
is needed. Your ideas for stimulating and 
expanding economic growth are wanted. 

I urge each of you to participate in one 
of the four discussion groups. We are eager 
to have your answers to the questions to be 
propounded at these group sessions: 

First, how can family farms be strength- 
ened for rural development? 

Second, how can new uses and conserva- 
tion of land and water expand income, 
employment, and better living in rural com- 
munities? 

Third, how can planning and implemen- 
tation of economic development for coun- 
ty or rural areas be accomplished? 

And, fourth, how important is rural-urban 
community planning? 

In these group discussions and during 
the questioning period tomorrow, you have 
an opportunity to be heard on matters of 
vital concern to rural development and con- 
servation in your region, 

We are here to listen and to learn. We 
want your suggestions for improving the 
Department's services to make them more 
effective development tools in your hands. 

To make the services of the Department 
more effective, I have reorganized it to place 
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under one leader—the Assistant Secretary 
for Rural Development and Conservation— 
the Farmer Cooperative Service, the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, the Forest Serv- 
ice, the Office of Rural Areas Development, 
the Rural Electrification Administration, and 
the Soil Conservation Service. This is a 
grouping—a packaging—of important devel- 
opment and conservation services to enable 
the Department to help you more effec- 
tively. 

The Department may soon have additional 
authority to work with you in long-range 
programs for putting the land we don’t need 
for crops into new and profitable uses—for 
timber, for grassland farming, and for out- 
door recreation, including water-based rec- 
reation in small watershed projects. These 
new authorities pave the way for greater co- 
operation of urban and rural people, and 
of farmers and sportsmen. 

With these new tools, the Department can 
assist you and your local organizations in 
planning and carrying out rural renewal 
projects, resource conservation and develop- 
ment projects, watershed recreation projects, 
projects for expanding grasslands and family 
forests, and for the development of out- 
door recreation facilities on farmland. 

The Department looks to local people to 
initiate, to plan, and to carry out these 
projects in cooperation with local and State 
agencies, just as it does in its long-estab- 
lished conservation and development pro- 
grams for privately owned land. 

The Department will enlist the help of 
farmer-elected committees and the advisory 
committees on credit and education. The 
Department will build upon the soundly 
conceived and technically aided experience 
of the Nation’s 2,900 soil conservation dis- 
tricts, and upon proven methods of sharing 
conservation costs and providing credit. We 
will rely upon proven methods of education 
in cooperation with the land-grant colleges 
and universities. We will draw on our suc- 
cessful multiple-use experience in the na- 
tional forests. Research will seek out im- 
proved methods and test them. The 
Department also will continue to work 
closely with other Federal departments and 
agencies, for the whole concept of rural areas 
development is a joining of forces—a joining 
of resources—for revitalizing all of rural 
America. 

But the ultimate success of rural areas 
development is—and must be—the respon- 
sibility of local people. The impetus and 
the drive must come from them. 

The Federal Government can provide in- 
centives and technical services, but Govern- 
ment cannot and should not do the job for 
local people. Government cannot and should 
not control all the land-use activities of its 
citizens. 

Local people—those who live on the land 
and use it—must make rural development 
and conservation their own business and 
carry out their own programs, The Govern- 
ment has programs and resources that will 
help them. But any community—any 
area—that waits for Government to pull it 
out of the problems caused by change and 
shifting economic and social patterns will 
be submerged. 

The challenge, then, is to the leadership 
of the people of this great countryside of 
ours. Countless thousands of people, living 
up to the tradition born in rural America 
of local effort to meet local problems, have 
already accepted the challenge. They have 
sound experience and notable achievements 
to back them in this effort. Local leadership 
in farmer committees, in REA's, in soil and 
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development committees, as well as in 
scores of organizations in our towns and vil- 
lages, has demonstrated its worth. A united 
and coordinated effort of all these forces will 
insure the future of rural America. 

I should like to conclude by pointing out 
that our program for strengthening rural 
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America is an integral part of our program 
for food and agriculture in the 1960's. The 
sound and fury over controversial supply 
management features of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962 obscured the great ad- 
vances authorized in the act for conserva- 
tion and development—advances that drew 
quiet but strong support from conservation 
leaders in all fields and at all levels, rural 
and urban. But the goal of strengthening 
the income of the famiy farm, by means of 
adjusting production to amounts that can 
be used, is inseparable from the goal of 
strengthening rural America. 

We seek increased efficiency on our farms, 
and we would further this goal by helping 
farmers to acquire and operate more efficient 
farming units; but along with this we seek 
farm programs that will enable the farmer, 
as well as the consumer, to benefit from 
this increased efficiency. 

We seek, therefore, to manage our abun- 
dant productivity, not by idling land, but by 
putting it to use to provide services such 
as recreation that are in increasingly scarce 
supply. 

We repudiate the CED proposals to use pov- 
erty as a weapon to accelerate the migration 
from our farms, and to replace a surplus of 
wheat and corn with a surplus of men and 
women. 

Instead, we can provide, in rural America— 

A land of prosperous farms and thriving 
towns, where people may choose to earn a 
living, not only by producing food and fiber, 
but also from among a number of attractive 
alternatives that result from building new 
enterprises and creating new opportunities. 

Opportunities for combining part-time em- 
ployment with part-time agriculture to help 
to provide a good life for those many Ameri- 
cans who prefer to live in nonmetropolitan 
areas, 

Decent housing and adequate living for 
the millions of senior citizens who live in 
greater proportions in our rural areas than 
in our cities. 

Communities that can provide health, ed- 
ucation, and other public services equal to 
the best that we know how to provide. 

Resources of outdoor recreation of all kinds 
and in sufficient supply to meet the needs 
of our growing urban population. 

The conservation of our soil and water 
resources to meet the needs of future gen- 
erations. 

This kind of rural America will add to-the 
economic strength of the Nation, and will 
continue to make invaluable spiritual and 
social contributions to our national life. We 
can have this kind of rural America if we 
work together to preserve the real values of 
our heritage as we use the new science and 
technolcgy to meet changing human needs. 

RURAL-URBAN INTERDEPENDENCE IN THIS 

REGION 


(Address of Fred V. Heinkel, president, Mis- 
souri Farmers Association, USDA Regional 
Land and People Conference, St, Louis, 
Mo., Sept. 17, 1962) 


Mr. Chairman, Secretary Freeman, it is in- 
deed an honor to have been invited to at- 
tend this unique conference. The title, 
“Land and People,” denotes that it is sig- 
nally important and a history-making event. 

“Rural-Urban Interdependence in This Re- 
gion,” the subject assigned to me, is a fas- 
cinating one. 

The Pilgrims who survived that first ter- 
rible winter of hunger, cold, and hardship 
following their landing at Plymouth Rock, 
of necessity, became farmers. They raised 
crops, harvested these crops, and then set 
aside a day of thanksgiving in the autumn 
of 1621. From then until now agriculture’s 
importance has continually increased. Its 
importance will continue to increase daily. 

Each day there are 8,000 new citizens to 
be fed. This is the equivalent of adding to 
our population a city like St, Louis each 100 
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days, or St. Louis and the urban fringe every 
200 days. It equals the total population of 
the State of Iowa once a year, and amounts 
to a city like Chicago every 16 months. 

Surely this emphasizes the growing im- 
portance of rural America in its role as the 
supplier of food and fiber. Likewise, rural- 
urban interdependence becomes greater. 
More emphasis needs to be placed on this 
fact. 

It is the responsibility of farmers, as part 
of the rural-urban interdependence, to pro- 
duce and to market their products in quan- 
titles adequate to meet the needs of the 
- consuming public. This they have done, 
with a most outstanding record. 

It is the job of labor and industry to man- 
ufacture the production supplies needed by 
farmers. Farmers purchased more than $27 
billion worth of production supply items last 
year. Farm homes are among the most sub- 
stantial customers of American industry, 
American labor, and of American retail busi- 
ness. These family farms provide come of 
our greatest markets for petroleum products, 
steel, fertilizer, agricultural chemicals and 
a multitude of other products. They main- 
tain the rural towns and cities of America. 
These in turn provide support for the larger 
cities. Loss of income and buying power on 
the farms is reflected in loss of business in 
the towns and cities. It is not necessary 
to belabor the point that 100 family farms 
are better customers than 10 factory-type 
units on the same land. 

America grew great because it had a great 
rural economy to back it up. 

Many nations of the earth struggle with 
poverty, chaos and revolution because they 
have treated agriculture as an outcast. And 
of course they are short of food. 

It is in the best interests of the public to 
establish programs which will assist farmers 
to do their job effectively and efficiently. 
Here in America we have taken many actions 
in an effort to treat agriculture as a partner. 

Our Government, “of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” recognized its vital 
stake in the land and in its development and 
potential. The public, througk Government 
set up numerous programs with respect to 
the land; enacted a homestead act, for ex- 
ample, to encourage individuals to claim and 
clear the land and make it produce; estab- 
lished and subsidized land-grant colleges and 
experiment stations to provide information 
and aid to farmers in order that they might 
produce more and do it more efficiently. 

Since the turn of the century the public, 
by law, created the Agricultural Extension 
Service; the Farm Credit Administration with 
its land banks; the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration; the Soil Conservation Service to 
specialize in the conservation of the land; 
and then the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration to bring the blessings of electricity to 
those who dwell upon the land. Most every 
farm in America today has electric power; 
and this has benefited the urban people too, 
because they have furnished the electrical 
supplies, equipment, and appliances. 

During the last 100 years, almost $6 billion 
has been spent on agricultural research, ac- 
cording to a recent USDA study. This in- 
vestment has paid off in an amazing man- 
ner. This study estimated that if farmers 
today used 1940 methods it would cost con- 
sumers $13 billion more each year for food 
and fiber. That's an annual return of more 
than 200 percent on the public’s investment. 
Again the farmers have put to use programs 
set up by Government, and all the people 
benefit. 

Say what you like, you can't escape the 
fact that the public is interested in the land. 

So, to be practical about it, we farmers 
must accept this fact, and welcome this in- 
terest when it is sincere. 

The fact is that our American farming sys- 
tem and its accomplishments are the envy 
of the world, not in spite of (as some infer), 
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but because of the public’s interest in ag- 
riculture. 

Times are changing. America is changing. 
Agriculture is changing. Our methods of 
production and our patterns of marketing 
can be expected to change. We make use of 
tools and techniques which we never thought 
of a few decades ago. 

Isn't it logical then to assume that we can 
also benefit from refinements and improve- 
ments in, and even completely new farm pro- 
grams? 

What does all this have to do with rural- 
urban interdependence? 

It simply means that rural America needs 
to be treated as a full partner—not only in 
research and production, but with respect to 
income—if it is to continue as a substantial 
market for the products of labor and in- 
dustry. 

In a documentary presented by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. entitled The Land.“ 
Chet Huntley pointed out in his narra- 
tion that the 47 percent of farmers who 
account for 92 percent of production earn 
only 80 cents an hour. These are the mod- 
ern, efficient, commercial farmers who feed 
and clothe more than 180 million people 
from the land that supported only 1 mil- 
lion Indians when Columbus discovered 
America, 

We have farm programs for tobacco, sugar, 
and specialty crops that have proved sat- 
isfactory to both producers and consumers. 
Therefore, it is obvious that Congress should, 
through enabling legislation, make similar 
programs available to producers and growers 
of other crops and products, the privilege of 
adoption or rejection being left to the farmer 
in referendum. 

While these programs vary, the key to 
their success is supply management and he 
right of producers to approve or disapprove 
the program. 

We adopted long ago a public policy 
through law of regulating crude oil pro- 
duction. The law determines the number 
of days per month oil wells can be operated, 
thereby conserving crude oll reserves until 
such time as they will be needed. This pro- 
gram has resulted in orderly production of 
crude oil and in establishment of stable 
prices. Oil is essential in our economy, but 
not more essential than food and fiber. 

A few complain that quotas on sugarbeet 
production prevent those not now producing 
from getting into the business. It should 
be pointed out, however, that were it not 
for the success of the industry resulting from 
quotas and supply management no one not 
now producing would want to get into the 
business. 

And, incidentally, it is worthy of note that 
the tobacco program with a 90-percent price- 
support program and strict acreage allot- 
ments has cost the Government and the tax- 
payers nothing, but has made the tobacco 
growers millions. It has also made them and 
their families good customers of the retail 
merchants. 

All this is pertinent to the subject of ru- 
ral-urban interdependence because farmers 
don't buy and pay for the products of labor 
and industry with pounds, bushels, and 
tons—but with dollars. And unlimited pro- 
duction does not provide the most dollars. 

We have discussed the problem of the 47 
percent of our farmers who account for 92 
percent of production; what about the other 
63 percent? This is evidently the group, plus 
a few more, that Dr. Leon Keyserling, an 
eminent economist, refers to when he says 
that 68 percent of farmers and farm man- 
agers have an inadequate income. This is in 
contrast to the only 31 percent of all families 
(both farm and nonfarm) whose incomes are 
inadequate. 

We need to do those things necessary to 
provide additional off-the-farm employment, 
within daily driving distance of the farm 
home, in order that these farmers and their 
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families may continue to reside in the envi- 
ronment in which they were reared and to 
which they are best suited. They will then 
continue to provide substantial support for 
the schools, churches, and retail businesses 
of their community. 

This will make it unnecessary for the farm- 
er and his family to move to the city in 
search of a job that may not exist or is now 
filled by someone who needs to keep it. If 
he moves to the city and cannot find a job, 
then he joins the ranks of the unemployed 
aa he and his family become a social prob- 
em. 

In this area of rural-urban interdepend- 
ence there appears to be a problem in the 
cities of what to do with leisure time re- 
suiting from automation and shorter hours. 
This seems to pose a need for more recre- 
ational facilities, for hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing, and picnicking. 

It would seem logical that farmers could 
provide, on a private enterprise-for-profit 
basis, a lot of recreational facilities for the 
use and enjoyment of city people. This is 
an area in which lie many opportunities for 
both rural and urban people. 

Is there land available? Yes. We now 
feed 180 million people from 40 million 
fewer acres than in the early 1900's. And 
we may add that it is estimated that our 
population will be 240 million by 1980 and 
that we will need 50 milion fewer acres 
than were used last year. These facts serve 
to emphasize the need for fewer acres in 
production of food and fiber and for in- 
creased need of land for recreation, 

Are we alert to these opportunities to 
strengthen rural-urban interdependence? 
Yes, we are. Again, the public, acting 
through Government, has created the pro- 
gram known as rural area development, 
commonly referred to as RAD. 

The Farmers Home Administration, land- 
grant colleges, ASCS, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, and many individuals are working dili- 
gently to develop this total RAD program 
of greater off-the-farm employment and 
development of privately owned recreational 
facilities. 

This RAD program holds much promise 
for helping both rural and urban people. It 
should also improve farm-city relations, re- 
inforce our form of government, and 
strengthen our way of life. 

REMARKS BY EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, PRESI- 
DENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION, AT RE- 
GIONAL LAND AND PEOPLE CONFERENCE, ST. 
Louis, Mo., SEPTEMBER 17, 1962 


This morning, I think, the speakers laid a 
good groundwork for this conference when 
they outlined the nature of the changes tak- 
ing place, the impact of these changes upon 
our rural society, and some guidelines for 
living in these fast-changing times. 

It is important that we have a construc- 
tive attitude toward change—we cannot 
blindly oppose change, for change is the 
rule of life. Yet, we cannot stand help- 
less in the face of change. We do not 
oppose efficlency or new technology—new 
technology is not the problem, it merely mag- 
nifies the old problem of lack of economic 
organization in agriculture. 

The remedy is not to oppose efficiency, but 
to guide it in ways which will benefit agri- 
culture and the national economy. 

We do not accept y as a natural 
condition for an efficient and productive ag- 
riculture. We take the attitude that we 
welcome change and we welcome progress, 
but it must be guided in constructive chan- 
nels which will make it possible for agricul- 
ture to make its maximum contribution to 
the gross national product and to national 
strength. 

Our assignment on this panel this after- 
noon is to move on from the foundation set 
this morning and study how we can stimu- 
late economic growth in the rural areas. 
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Our panelists, I know, will touch upon 
some of the tools which are vital to eco- 
nomic growth—community and regional 
planning, credit, resource conservation and 
development, and low-cost power. 

Before getting into these specifics, it would 
be important to recognize that stimulating 
economic growth in rural America is a two- 
fold problem. First, it is a matter of 
strengthening the basic industries which we 
have and, second, it is a matter of pioneering 
new industries and new development. 

Few people realize the high cost of low 
farm prices. In a typical farming country 
in my State, full parity prices would mean $5 
million more each year in income and pur- 
chasing power for agriculture. 

Every community has a chamber of com- 
merce or business development group ex- 
ploring every avenue for attracting new 
industry and new payroll. It is understand- 
able that such groups are overjoyed when 
they can persuade a new plant employing 50 
or 100 workers to locate in their community. 

Yet to restore full parity prices on all farm 
products in that county would mean more 
than $5 million in added purchasing power 
and be the equivalent of new plants em- 
ploying 1,000 workers. 

So, we ought to proceed on the basis that 
the most fundamental and far-reaching 
step that can be taken is to restore farm 
parity income and that this will determine 
the effectiveness of other measures which 
we might take for economic development of 
rural America. 

Rural development, industrialization of 
rural areas and development of recreation 
and other new land uses should not be 
thought of as substitutes, but as supple- 
ments to the agricultural industry. In fact, 
the other efforts are foredoomed to ineffec- 
tiveness if agriculture is left in a depressed 
state. 

The total economic strength of the United 
States is the sum of the economic strength 
of our individual communities and States. 
America is a series of communities, rural 
and urban, stretching from coast to coast 
and the Nation can be truly strong only if 
we have economic strength all along the 
line. 

We deceive ourselves seriously if we think 
we can allow basic industries like agriculture 
to remain in a depressed condition and still 
think we can have the needed national eco- 
nomic growth. 

It is clear that in the past several years, 
the national economy has suffered to the 
extent that farm prices have been below 
parity. 

The Nation suffers an economic deficit 
to the extent that these raw materials go to 
market at less than parity prices—and this 
deficit affects not only farmers, but the in- 
dustry, the business and the employment 
of the community as well. 

Surveys in our area, made on a farm-to- 
farm basis, have revealed that there is a 
backlog or near to $5,000 per farm in repairs, 
new equipment or in modernization of facil- 
ities, which has had to be shelved because 
of lack of purchasing power. 

All that is needed to turn loose this pent- 
up economic demand is an improvement in 
farm purchasing power. 

Some people reach the conclusion that 
because the farm programs have not been 
entirely successful, they are inherently un- 
workable and ought to be eliminated. 

The trouble with the farm programs has 
been, not that they are basically unworkable, 
but that there has not been an adequate 
set of tools available to cope with the 
problems. 

Too much of the time in the past several 
years, the emphasis has been placed upon 
fringe programs. Naturally, if a program 
deals with only the secondary phases of the 
farm problem, it is not likely to be suc- 
cessful in bringing about a cure of the prin- 
cipal problem, that of low farm prices and 
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income. Neither can we expect really sig- 
nificant results from each dollar spent in 
the farm programs as long as indirect 
approaches are used. 

Our observation has been that the pro- 
grams which have taken a direct approach, 
such as the direct payment programs, have 
been the most successful and effective, both 
from the viewpoint of the farmer and of 
society. 

We are encouraged that the principle of 
direct payments, which has worked so well 
on sugar and wool in this country and 80 
well in Canada and other countries on other 
commodities, is receiving more considera- 
tion now for other commodities. 

It is significant that direct payments, on 
a limited basis, will be a part of the wheat 
and feed grains support programs for 1963. 

The direct payment support system is one 
with which all interests in the economy could 
live—as it would assure an increase in net 
farm income and purchasing power and pro- 
vide a climate in which our new efforts in 
community development would have a 
chance to be fruitful. 

One does not have to go back so many 
years to recall the contradictory situation 
which prevailed when the first rural develop- 
ment program was launched. 

There was nothing wrong with the pioneer 
effort in rural development except that it 
was more than nullified by the reduction of 
farm prices. 

For every low income farmer who was 
rescued by the early rural development pro- 
gram, 100 new low income farmers were 
created by the slashing of farm prices. 

As we look to the future, it is well to 
remember that farm policies and rural 
development policies must both work to- 
gether toward strengthening the rural 
economy. 

In fact, the evidence is very compelling 
that agricultural prosperity is essential as 
a basis for holding and expanding industry. 

While it is not necessary that all industry 
brought into rural areas needs to be related 
to agriculture, as a matter of practical reality, 
the best chance to locate industry in the 
countryside seems to be with plants process- 
ing and handling farm commodities. 

Some concrete examples can be cited of 
how strengthening the situation of the pro- 
ducers of a farm commodity has helped re- 
tain and strengthen the domestic processing 
industry using that commodity. 

In the case of the sugar industry, undoubt- 
edly the refining industry would have gone 
overseas to the source of cheap raw materials 
there, if no effort had been made to retain 
a domestic beet and sugarcane production 
operation. 

The Sugar Act, adopted first in 1934 and 
renewed at intervals of several years since 
that time, has kept the farm production 
end of the sugar industry on a sound basis. 

Instead of diminishing in importance the 
sugar refining industry has been expanding 
its plants and facilities—today it provides 
some 53 million man-hours of employment 
and an annual payroll of $120 million. 

Similarly, the wool milling industry en- 
joys larger production volume and em- 
ployment because the Federal wool support 
programs have enabled domestic producers 
to continue in production. 

What these examples indicate to us is that 
we are all enter-dependent in our rural com- 
munities and that the things which 
strengthen agriculture are the same things 
which will foster our ability to diversify and 
develop new industries and activities, 

In looking at the balance sheet of our com- 
munities, there are many things which make 
for a good community. 

Some of the actions which will make for 
better communities can be approached at 
the local level, some at the State level, some 
at the national level, but regardless of where 
the initial push comes from, the eventual 
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and long-term success of a program will de- 
pend upon community initiative. 

Certainly, there are many fields in which 
Federal initiative and the broadness of the 
Federal tax base were needed to get the ball 
rolling, but few pi have ever been of 
much value without local initiative to go 
along with the Federal initiative. 

The REA program for example floundered 
around for a whole year before the key to lo- 
cal initiative was found in the form of farm- 
er-owned distribution co-ops. And from the 
moment when the local initiative and the 
Federal initiative were hitched together, the 
program moved forward rapidly. 

In the same way, the Federal Government 
provided the spark to get the engines going 
in soil conservation, vocational education, 
and other fields. 

For this reason, I am convinced we have 
the right key today in our discussions in 
seeking to develop the local nucleus for 
planning community economic growth. 

If we mobilize our communities for eco- 
nomic growth, I do not think there is any 
limit to the progress we can make in any 
field—in community purchasing power, jobs 
and employment, new industries, recreation- 
al development, better housing, community 
facilities and educational opportunity. 

As we proceed here this afternoon on this 
panel, I am sure that our resources and our 
opportunities, once we have marshaled 
them, will far outbalance the problems 
which sometimes loom so difficult. 

THE Use AND NEED OF FARMLANDS IN WILD- 
LIFE AND FORESTRY PRODUCTION FOR PEOPLE 


(By Dan Saults, assistant director, Missouri 
Conservation Commission) 


There is no such thing as conservation by 
subject matter. Game management, timber 
production, crop growing, erosion control, or 
water pollution are only ideas for manage- 
ment of what we call resources. Ideas are 
devised by people and are ephemeral, sub- 
ject to error; soil, air, and water are as close 
to eternal as we are likely ever to come on 
earth. Let us not make sacred icons out of 
our forefathers’ assumptions about land use 
and economic growth. 

This pretentious pontification is my way 
of arguing that there isn’t any base for our 
economy except physical resources, and that 
we can’t really define any other resource ex- 
cept the physical variety. Man is as much 
a part of nature as deer, wheat, or oaks, but 
we're biased in favor of men. I am one of 
this species of mammal, incidentally here 
as spokesman for a State department charged 
with management of wildlife and forestry in 
the political map myth known as Missouri. 

We know how to manage wildlife by nat- 
ural reproduction, how to have more fish in 
lakes or streams, and more quail and rabbits 
per farm; we have demonstrated to our own 
satisfaction how timber quality and quan- 
tity can be improved, But we don’t know 
how to get this knowledge applied under the 
socio-economic motivations of human be- 
havior current in this particular area at this 
particular time. 

Further, we know (though less provably) 
that mankind has a conscious and subcon- 
scious need for soil, air, and water beyond 
that required for his food. 

On the first Sunday in September I was 
in Forest Park, near this hotel, watching 
many thousands of people simply sitting 
upon grass, leaning against trees, drinking 
beer beneath shading leaves. On Labor Day 
I was in 25,000-acre Lake Ozark State Park, 
150 miles from St. Louis, watching much the 
same sort of people in a huge but crowded 
campground doing just about the same 
thing. Five days later I saw 600 people fish- 
ing for trout in 1 day on a mile of water at 
Bennett Spring. And last April, I sat alone 
in a deadfall on Clark National Forest, 20 
miles from the nearest town and 3 miles 
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from the nearest road, waiting fruitlessly for 
a wild turkey. 
There is a single common denominator 
the many thousands sitting in For- 
est Park, the few thousands camping on the 
lake, the several hundreds angling on the 
trout stream, and the lone would-be gunner 
in the forest. That denominator is man- 
kind’s primal need to touch the source of 
existence, as best he may and where he car. 
Man cannot live without his roots some- 
where touching soil. 

Stripped of herbal foliage, the tree of my 
argument is that man, like all other life, 
needs soil, air and water—but under our 
present system he isn’t getting much of it. 
For despite the rural traditions to which we 
cling so frantically, the United States is 
today an urban nation for the great pro- 
portion of its people, and it is certainly true 
of most States repres-nted here today. This 
is neither good nor bad in a moral sense; 
it is just a sociological “fact.” Highways 
have become extensions of the city’s main 
street; corporations are seeking dividends 
rather than corn from large agricultural 

~factories; we are even finding, at least in 
Missouri, a pronounced trend toward urban 
ownership of Ozark timberlands. And more 
than 50 percent of our population live in 
less than one-fiftieth of our area, 

The urbanization of rural areas, and the 
capitalization of farm lands has destroyed 
wildlife habitat. And the destruction of 
habitat, whether by bulldozer, plow, ax, fire 
or herbicide, has destroyed the production 
of quail, rabbits, squirrels and other species 
that have provided a traditional recreation, 
a return to primal sources of man's begin- 
nings. 

How shall wildlife managers appeal to the 
ecological conscience of a corporation? And 
how shall a farmer be motivated to spend 
time, money, and land in providing habitat 
that will produce upland game but not cash? 
Can landowners be persuaded to invest la- 
bor and years in a woodlot even if seedlings 
are provided at cost, solely because trees are 
an essential part of land esthetics and 
squirrel nesting? Will forest deedholders 
fight fires and provide timber stand im- 
provement solely to protect the watershed 
of a hillstream and the bass in that stream? 

However, the situation here, and I am sure 
wildlife departments in other States would 
agree, is not bad in terms of incidental game 
production. Possibly our really immediate 
problem is lack of habitat for hunters. The 
gunner has no place to stand, few farms 
where he and his dog are welcome—or 
tolerated. In the generation that produced 
me, most city dwellers still had a tie to farm- 
land; Grandpa, or Cousin Ed were working 
the soil and keeping the family bonds tied. 
But now Grandpa is dead, Ed's with General 
Motors, and the dweller at 42d and Broad- 
way eats Thanksgiving Dinner at Schwartz 
Irish Bistro instead of the Old Homestead. 
Most urbanites of 1962 have lost personal 
contact with the steadily diminishing farm- 
ers. And these farmers, quite understand- 
ably, are reluctant to play host to numbers 
of unknown gun-bearing guests. 

Yet, to use a local example, the number 
of deer hunters in Missouri jumped from 
14,000 in 1948 to almost 100,000 last year 
but we heard far fewer complaints about “no 
place to hunt” than we did from 70,000 quail 
hunters. 

We think there are two conclusions which 
most clearly explain why 100,000 riflemen can 
find hunting space while 70,000 shotgunners 
can't. First, we have nearly 2 million acres 
of Federal and State forest land to which 
we have conditioned deer hunters; many of 
them are not only prepared but eager to 
drive two hundred miles into relatively un- 
settled country. 

Second, and may I stress this point, many 
of our farmers welcome deer hunters be- 
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cause the landowner makes money by pro- 
viding food, lodging and deer stands. In 
Wyoming last week I met a rancher who had 
made $20,000 last year as an outfitter. 

Also the small-game gunner is following 
the tradition of his father and grandfather: 
he wants to hunt close to home; he has little 
interest in forest lands, though cooperative 
range management by foresters and biologists 
has greatly increased game; and he does not 
want to pay for trespass rights. 

There are rabbit hunters in St. Louis who 
arise in winter darkness, drive 200 miles 
across the State, hunt 3 hours and then 
drive home in night’s darkness. 

A great many fishermen drive from St. 
Louis to Lake Table Rock—more than 600 
miles round trip—over a weekend. And 
36,000 St. Louisians fished on Busch Wildlife 
Area, 40 miles from here, this summer in 28 
small lakes totaling 244 acres. This is about 
150 people per acre, on waters restocked only 
by natural reproduction. 

Yet there are 138,500 farm ponds in Mis- 
souri that meet Extension Service require- 
ments of construction, and my department 
has stocked over 55,000 of these in the last 
few years for which I checked figures. Farm 
ponds provide excellent fishing—but most 
of those we investigate contain fish that are 
stunted for lack of enough harvesting. 

A fortnight ago, Director Tom Kimball of 
the National Wildlife Federation told the 
Soil Conservation Society of America—that 
the future of hunting in America would be 
decided by private landowners, and that 
farmers are now passing up opportunities to 
supplement their incomes. Secretary Free- 
man has said that less and less land is needed 
for feeding our people because of our revolu- 
tion in agricultural techniques. The Sep- 
tember issue of the American Rifleman car- 
ried an analytical article on hunting by C. R. 
Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife 
Management Institute, which discussed at 
length the history of hunting, made the same 
points on tradition that I have, and said “the 
major problem of the future will be space in 
which to hunt, not a shortage of game.” 

A partial answer has been devised by oper- 
ators of commercial shooting areas, where 
on small acreage large numbers of hatchery- 
reared pheasants, quail and chukar are re- 
leased just ahead of the gun, usually at high 
cost to hunters and low profit to operators. 
I've no quarrel with “game farms“; they 
serve a real purpose for those who have little 
time and some cash, who want to know 
where hatchery birds are and how to get di- 
rectly to them. But this will never supply 
hunting for a mass public. 

A partial answer has been devised by State 
and Federal agencies on publicly owned lands 
and waters; this has worked fairly well for 
fishermen although large impoundments are 
costly and usually distant from population 
masses. But publicly owned hunting lands 
are vastly more expensive than water in 
terms of usage per acre and in distance from 
masses, quite apart from the small-game 
tradition of hunting near home. 

The real answer to the mass problem of 
outdoor recreation—not just hunting and 
fishing—cannot be provided by Government 
agencies, not even if the moon is made into 
a national park. 

Most Americans will visit their primal 
sources, land and air and water, grass and 
trees and living earth, only if we can devise 
within our society a truly multiple-use phi- 
losophy. The specialist in corn and the spe- 
cialist in quail, the timber technician and 
the wheat expert, the fisheries biologist and 
the livestock authority, all are important 
men in our society; but somewhere, some- 
how, there must be a synthesis, an overall 
view, a recognition that all of this activity 
must be aimed at providing human happi- 
ness and well-being, that specialization is 
not an end in itself. This, I think, is Gov- 
ernment’s major role. 
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Many people want and need space; a rela- 
tively few people in our society own space. 
In its simplest terms, our complicated prob- 
lem here is to get them together, on a basis 
that will benefit both. 


RIGHT OF IMMEDIATE TRIAL IN 
CRIMINAL CASES 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, during 
the past 6 weeks I have received some 
correspondence and have noted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD some statements 
with regard to the delay occasioned in 
at least one criminal case that has been 
docketed for trial by the Department of 
Justice. I ask unanimous consent that 
the facts related in the following ex- 
cerpts from correspondence I have re- 
ceived be included in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On August 20, the Tampa newspaper head- 
line read as follows: “Government Wins De- 
lay in Hoffa Case.” This delay resulted from 
the Government's opposition to the defend- 
ant’s petition demanding to be tried on Octo- 
ber 1 in Tampa. 

Even more shocking is the fact that the 
Government sought this delay because it 
preferred to proceed with the case in Nash- 
ville although the indictment, in Tampa, Fla., 
was returned a year before the Nashville in- 
dletment. 

Obviously, the Government feels it has a 
better chance of sending Hoffa to jail in the 
Nashville case. 

I have been greatly concerned with the 

Government's policy of forum shopping, in 
this or any other case. The Government 
has transported thousands of documents into 
Nashville, Tenn., and then proceeds to justify 
jurisdiction of the Nashville court on this 
basis. 
It would appear that in the interest of fair- 
ness, the records should have remained where 
the business is located, where the defendant 
resides, where almost all of the witnesses re- 
side, and where most of the alleged overt acts 
occurred. 

In fact, the Government has been able to 
produce only three highly technical acts to 
justify trying the case in Nashville. Accord- 
ing to the indictment, the only acts that 
took place in the middle district of Ten- 
nessee were: 

Filing of the charter in 1949. 

Amendment to the charter in 1953. 

Filing of an excise tax return. 

These acts which are purely legalistic and 
are performed not only all over the country 
for corporations which are incorporated in 
States other than that in which they do 
business, i.e., Delaware, etc., but all over the 
world, have never been considered as any- 
thing more than purely formal legal juris- 
dictional matters. 

On the other hand, we find that all of the 
substantive acts occurred or exist in Detroit, 
Mich, 

As far back as the Magna Carta, Anglo- 
Saxon justice required that the defendant 
must be tried in the vicinity where the 
alleged offense was committed. This was a 
basic protection against the despot dragging 
the defendant for trial from the scene of an 
alleged crime, where he could be judged by 
members of the community, to a hostile or 
unfriendly jurisdiction. 

Our forebearers fought the American Revo- 
lution against such tactics by the British 
crown. For this reason, we have article III, 
section 2, of the Constitution, which provides 
that criminal trials “shall be held in the 
State where the said crimes shall have been 
committed,” a safeguard reinforced by the 
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command of the sixth amendment that the 
criminal trial shall be before an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed. 

In construing these provisions, the Su- 
preme Court has said (Travis v. U.S., 364 
U.S. 631): 

“The venue provisions in acts of Congress 
should not be so freely construed as to give 
the Government the choice of a tribunal 
favorable to it.” 

Why then has the Government so flagrant- 
ly disregarded Hoffa’s constitutional rights? 

Why is it playing free and loose with basic 
principles of fairness, and equity so thor- 
oughly engraved in our system of jurispru- 
dence since the days of Magna Carta? 

Why is it overreaching and tampering with 
the schedules of cases—an exclusive function 
of the courts, under our system of separa- 
tion of powers—in order to try the case in 
Nashville now? 

The answer is quite obvious—Nashville, 
Tenn., is dominated by a newspaper—the 
publisher of which is a former aid of the 
Attorney General. The newspaper has satu- 
rated the Nashville, Tenn., area with an anti- 
Hoffa bias. 

Nashville, Tenn., is one of the major right- 
to-work centers of a right-to-work State. 
The likelihood of finding a jury free of an 
antilabor bias, let alone anti-Hoffa bias, is 
remote indeed. 

Is it proper for the prosecutor to shop 
around for a court in which the chances of 
a fair trial are minimal? 

In fact, the courts have suggested that 
a defendant may not be tried where the 
hostility of the community has been engen- 
dered by the Government's acts. 

The prosecutor has a responsibility in the 
interest of a fair and impartial trial, to lean 
over backward in securing the defendant's 
rights. 


Mr. HICKEY. As a former U.S. at- 
torney dedicated to the proposition that 
the right of speedy trial by jury was 
one of the basic guarantees assured to 
all accused, wherein their right to trial 
by jury and their right to be confronted 
with witnesses and secure testimony has 
been one of the most important aspects 
of our judicial procedure, I have been 
disturbed to learn that in at least one 
instance by virtue of application made 
by the Department of Justice a trial 
has been postponed and removed from 
the docket in spite of the fact that the 
accused and his counsel have diligently 
pursued their efforts to obtain an im- 
mediate trial. The evidence presented 
to me indicates an order which removed 
a cause from the docket and without the 
consent of the accused was not reset for 
immediate trial but still awaits a setting. 

The administration of justice in this 
fashion does more to shake the confi- 
dence of people in the courts and destroy 
the efficient administration which all 
interested members of the bar and the 
bench are dedicated to than any other 
matter. I would, therefore, suggest that 
the Judiciary Committee examine the 
facts of those cases that have been de- 
layed on the criminal dockets, and par- 
ticularly the one referred to in this state- 
ment. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
FEDERAL AND POSTAL EM- 
PLOYEES 
Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I wish 

at this time to make known my strong 

hopes that a salary increase measure for 
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Federal service employees including 
postal workers is acted upon during this 
session. 

No one can doubt that our Federal em- 
ployees have found it increasingly difi- 
cult to meet the increased costs of living 
in a manner comparable with their 
counterparts in private life. 

We have all encountered in public life 
the diligence and dedication common to 
those who have devoted their lives to 
public service and well known is the 
realization that this dedication and spirit 
of public service transcends the material 
rewards expected and gained. 

However, Mr. President, this selfless- 
ness of these persons which benefits the 
entire Nation should be recognized, not 
penalized. For as the President stated 
in his message to the Congress relative to 
salary increases for Federal service em- 
ployees, the success of this Government, 
and thus the success of our Nation, de- 
pend in the last analysis upon the quality 
of our career services. 


REVIEW OF SMALL WATERSHED 
PROGRAM IN MICHIGAN 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago, at my request, representa- 
tives of the Soil Conservation Service of 
the Department of Agriculture partici- 
pated in a series of meetings to review 
the small watershed program in Michi- 
gan. Mr. Russell Hill, executive secre- 
tary, State soil conservation commit- 
tee, and Michigan State University 
extension specialist, provided leadership 
in assembling an outstanding group rep- 
resenting various State organizations in 
this series of meetings. 

Ever since I was privileged to serve 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] on the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources, the problem of utilizing the 
small watershed program to its fullest 
potential in the Midwest and the East 
has been of special interest to me. Serv- 
ing on the Small Watershed Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has given me 
the opportunity to see how this program 
in many parts of our Nation has become 
one of the key tools in managing land 
and water resources to their broadest 
and fullest potential. 

The July meetings reviewing the small 
watershed program in Michigan repre- 
sent the type of State-Federal coopera- 
tion which all who have studied the 
management of our land and water re- 
sources believe is essential. Participants 
in these meetings, both State and Fed- 
eral, deserve special commendation. 

The letter summarizing these meet- 
ings, while directed primarily toward 
Michigan, is applicable I am sure to the 
overall problem of broader utilization of 
this program in our Midwest and Eastern 
States. I commend it to all concerned 
with better use of our water resources, 
a cause which requires our interest and 
thought and merits the fullest coopera- 
tion of responsible local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the letter from Mr. Williams, 
Administrator of the Soil Conservation 
Service, summarizing some of the re- 
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sults of these meetings, and a list of 
those participating in the discussions, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Som CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 20, 1962. 
Hon. PHILIP A. HART, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: In response to your 
request, we have been pleased to have rep- 
resentatives of this office and our Milwau- 
kee Engineering and Watershed Planning 
Unit participate in a review of the small 
watershed program in Michigan. This re- 
view was made on July 9, 10 and 11, 1962, 
and the enclosed list of participants indi- 
cates the broad coverage of State and Fed- 
eral agency officials who joined in the vari- 
ous sessions, 

The primary objectives of the review were 
to study the progress of the watershed pro- 
gram in Michigan thus far and determine 
what changes might be desirable in both 
State and Federal operating policies and 
procedures in order to accelerate the pro- 
gram and make it more applicable to Michi- 
gan conditions. 

The review team was very much impressed 
with the interest exhibited by the various 
State and Federal agency representatives, 
with their analysis of the problems being 
encountered in Michigan, and with their 
desire and willingness to take whatever ac- 
tion was possible under their existing au- 
thorities to make the watershed program a 
more effective tool in solving the State's land 
and water problems. 

The specific problems considered, together 
with the action agreed upon as being needed 
to meet these problems, are as follows: 

1. There is an overall need for local peo- 
ple throughout the State to be better in- 
formed about the opportunities available 
under the watershed program and their re- 
sponsibilities in initiating, developing, and 
carrying out watershed projects. It was 
agreed that as an initial and immediate step 
the Extension Service and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service will plan and carry out a co- 
ordinated training program for their em- 
ployees throughout the State aimed at mak- 
ing certain that all county representatives 
of the two agencies were fully aware of the 
opportunities under the program and the 
procedures for developing projects. The 
ACP and FHA county representatives, the 
drain commissioners, and soil conserva- 
tion district directors will be invited to take 
advantage of this training opportunity. 

2. It appears that the local drain commis- 
sioner will continue to be a key individual 
in sponsoring most watershed projects in 
Michigan. Unless he is enthusiastic and 
active in project development and installa- 
tion, the chances for a successful project are 
considerably decreased. It is proposed to 
concentrate on informing the drain commis- 
sioners as to the opportunities they have for 
using watershed project development to in- 
crease their prestige and stature within the 
local community. Special emphasis will be 
placed on the desirability of encouraging the 
drain commissioners to promote and partici- 
pate in project development since some 
commissioners have taken a somewhat nar- 
row and limiting view on their legal author- 
ities for these activities. Deputy State Drain 
Commissioner Stan Quackenbush, the Soil 
Conservation Service, and the extension serv- 
ice will join together in this educational en- 
deavor. The State Association of Drain 
Commissioners will be used as one of the 
media for reaching the individual commis- 
sioners. The State Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts has agreed to establish a 
closer working relationship with the State 
Association of Drain Commissioners. 
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3. Since the drain commissioner has been 
a primary sponsor in nearly all projects to 
date and most projects have been carried out 
under the Michigan drain code, there appears 
to be a general attitude throughout the State 
that watershed projects are primarily drain- 
Bee projects rather than an approach to over- 

all land- and water-management problems. 
All agencies participating in the review 
agreed that in their publicity and contacts 
with local people they will emphasize the 
multiple-purpose aspects of the program. 

4. In discussions with the conservation de- 
partment, several projects were discussed 
which are primarily for fish and wildlife 
development. It was the review team’s 
opinion that these projects were eligible 
under present policies and legal authorities 
and the conservation department was urged 
to explore the potential for sponsorship of 
the applications. 

5. Discussions with the deputy attorney 
genera’ and his staff were felt to be very pro- 
ductive in clarifying the presently confused 
legal situation in Michigan. The primary 
discussion concerned the March 1962 decision 
of the Michigan Supreme Court in the case 
of Ridenour v. County of Bay and the reme- 
dial legislation (enrolled senate bill No. 
1452) enacted by the Michigan Legislature 
in connection with this decision, together 
with the effects of the decision and legis- 
lation on the progress of the watershed pro- 
gram in Michigan. The team was informed 
that another decision of the Michigan Su- 
preme Court was expected to be issued in 
the near future which involves the specific 
question of the constitutionality of the no- 
tice required by law to be given in a drain 
proceeding, and that this decision might 
Tesolve some of the legal questions raised 
but left unanswered by the Ridenour de- 
cision. It was suggested that it would be 
desirable for the Soil Conservation Service 
to defer entering into project agreements 
with drainage districts until the forthcom- 
ing decision of the Michigan Supreme Court 
had been issued and sufficient time had 
elapsed for its review and analysis. 

There appears to be general agreement 
among the attorneys present that the pro- 
visions of the remedial legislation requir- 
ing that notice to property owners in spe- 
cial assessment proceedings be given by mail 
were applicable only to the notice in drain 
proceedings in connection with the review 
of the appraisal of benefits, and did not 
apply to other notices required to be given 
to property owners in the drain proceedings, 
such as notices relating to the creation of 
the district and to the necessity and feasi- 
bility of the drainage project. 

Discussion was also had of another prob- 
lem in Michigan bearing upon the progress 
of the watershed program, namely, injunc- 
tions issued by State courts for the purpose 
of delaying or prohibiting the prosecution 
of watershed projects. It was pointed out 
that the injunction problem is somewhat 
peculiar to Michigan since it does not appear 
to exist to a comparable degree in other 
States. The reason for the seriousness of 
this problem was believed to lie in the fact 
that in Michigan a temporary injunction 
can be obtained by a landowner without the 
necessity of posting a bond to insure pay- 
ment of any damages resulting from the 
wrongful issuance of the temporary injunc- 
tion. The laws of most other States require 
that such a bond be by the applicant 
for the injunction, and the effect of this 
requirement is generally to discourage land- 
owners from seeking injunctive relief in con- 
nection with watershed projects in order to 
avoid personal liability for damages. It was 
agreed that there was no prospect of lessen- 
ing this problem by obtaining amendments 
to the Michigan injunction laws. 

6. The review team pointed out to the 
administrative assistant to the Governor 
and the State soil conservation committee 
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that one possible solution to most of the 
watershed program problems in Michigan 
would be a State appropriation to help spon- 
soring local organizations meet the costs of 
acquiring the necessary land, easements, and 
rights-of-way. Ten States are now utilizing 
State funds to pay for all or part of these 
costs. It was agreed that this would be de- 
sirable but that in view of the State govern- 
ment's current financial problems such a 
move would be out of the question at the 
present time but would be given careful 
consideration at such time as the State's 
financial problems were eased. 

We appreciated the cooperation shown by 
the various State and Federal agencies in 
making this review, and trust that in some 
degree the review will help in accelerating 
watershed activities in the State. If you be- 
lieve there is any additional assistance that 
might be provided by this service or if there 
is any further information that you may de- 
sire, please call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. A. WILLIAMS, 
Administrator. 


P.S.—Two significant developments affect- 
ing the legal situation in Michigan with re- 
spect to the watershed program have oc- 
curred since the preparation of the above re- 
port. First, the Michigan Supreme Court 
has decided the case of International Salt 
Company v. Henry V. Herrick, Wayne County 
Drain Commissioner, involving the validity 
of the notice given to landowners of the 
hearing on the apportionment of benefits in 
proceedings under the Michigan drain code; 
and, second, the Michigan Attorney General 
has issued an opinion upholding the legal 
sufficiency of the notice to landowners pro- 
vided for under certain sections of the 
Michigan drain code relating to intercounty 
drains. These two developments, together 
with the remedial legislation passed by the 
Michigan Legislature relating to notices to 
be given to landowners in special assessment 
proceedings, have largely resolved the legal 
questions raised by the Ridenour decision. 
Consequently, the prosecution of watershed 
projects in Michigan need not be further de- 
layed on account of the Ridenour decision. 
ATTENDANCE AT WATERSHED REVIEW MEETING 

JuLY 9, 10, 11, 1962 


Review group: Leroy M. Adams, General 
Counsel's Office, USDA, Washington; V. W. 
Silkett, field representative, Corn Belt, SCS, 
Washington; G. E. Ryerson, Director, Admin- 
istrative Services Division, SCS, Washington; 
J. H. Wetzel, Director, Watershed Planning 
Division, SCS, Washington; C. E. Ghormley, 
head, engineering and watershed planning 
unit, SCS, Milwaukee. 

Monday, July 9, 9 a.m., SCS State office, 
East Lansing Soil Conservation Service; Al- 
lan J. Collins, State conservationist; H. D. 
Lakin, assistant State conservationist; J. W. 
Waterman, State conservation engineer; E. E. 
Fenton, watershed party leader; S. K. Kam- 
minga, State administrative officer. 

Monday, July 9, afternoon, USDA confer- 
ence room, East Lansing, university-exten- 
sion service; Raleigh Barlowe, head, resource 
development; M. H. Steinmuller, resource de- 
velopment; L. F. Twardzik, resource develop- 
ment (recreation); N. P. Ralston, director, 
cooperative extension service; W. A. Cutler, 
agricultural engineering department; E. H. 
Kidder, agricultural engineering department; 
R. G. Hill, executive secretary, State soil con- 
servation committee and MSU extension spe- 
cialist; W. S. Harrison, assistant secretary, 
State soil conservation committee and MSU 
extension specialist. 

Michigan Department of Agriculture, Lan- 
sing; S. R. Quackenbush, deputy State drain 
commissioner. 

Tuesday, July 10, morning, conservation 
department conference room, Mason Build- 
ing, water resources commission; 
L. F. Oeming, executive secretary; Norman F. 
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Billings, assistant executive secretary and 
chief, hydrology division; Dale W. Granger, 
hydraulic engineer, hydrology division. 

Tuesday, July 10, a.m., conservation de- 
partment conference room, Mason Building, 
Lansing, State department of conservation, 
Lansing, A. C. Elmer, chief, parks and rec- 
reation division; Roger Wicklund, biologist, 
lake and stream improvement section, fish 
division; L. A. Davenport, habitat manage- 
ment, game division; H. J. Miller, wetlands 
investigation and planning, game division; 
A. B. Cook, chief, fish division; C. E. Millar, 
chief, lands division; W. H. Colburn, land 
use specialist, lands division; G. E. Eddy, di- 
rector, conservation department; W. H. Evans, 
supervisor general engineering, engineering 
and architect section; H. D. Ruhl, chief, 
game division; Dr. J. W. Leonard, assistant 
deputy director, research department; Clar- 
ence J. Messner, chairman, State conservation 
department commission, Ann Arbor; G. A. 
Walker, chief deputy director; L. F. Twardzik, 
cooperative employee, conservation depart- 
ment and university. 

Tuesday, July 10, p.m., conservation de- 
partment conference room, Mason Building, 
Lansing attorney general’s office: S. 8. 
Faville, chief assistant, assistant attorneys 
general; M. M. Moule, assistant attorneys 
general; V. H. Meier, conservation division, 
office of attorney general; Robert Kealy, office 
of general counsel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wednesday, July 11, a.m., USDA conference 
room, East Lansing, Mich, ASCS: F. E. Car- 
roll, State executive director; Carl Shumway, 
chairman, ASC committee; Frank Light, 
member, ASC committee; Franklin Switzer, 
member, ASC committee. Farmers Home 
Administration: Nyle L. Katz, State director; 
R. R. Wilson, real estate loan officer. State 
association committee on water resources, 
soil conservation districts; Carl Loss, Sani- 
lac SCD, Deckerville, Mich.; Lavern Weisen- 
berger, Saginaw SCD, New Lothrop, Mich.; 
Wesley Myllyla, Baraga SCD, Pelkie, Mich.; 
John Harmon, Hillsdale SCD, Hudson, Mich.; 
Corwin Smart, Thornapple-Grand SCD, Mul- 
liken, Mich.; Clarence Manning, Clinton 
SCR, route No. 1, Eagle, Mich. 

Wednesday, July 11, p.m., Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State University campus, East 
Lansing, State soil conservation committee: 
B. Dale Ball, deputy director, representing 
G. 8. McIntyre, director, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Farley F. Tubbs, as- 
sistant deputy director, representing G. E. 
Eddy, director, Michigan Department of Con- 
servation; Lloyd M. Turk, assistant dean and 
director of agricultural experiment station, 
representing T.K, Cowden, dean of agri- 
culture; Russell W. Gingrich, Reed City, 
Mich.; R. Lester Hill, Caro, Mich.; Lloyd 
Ruesink, Adrian, Mich.; Wendell Sandahl, 
Stephenson, Mich.; R. G. Hill, executive secre- 
tary; W. S. Harrison, assistant secretary; ex- 
ecutive officer B. K. Benedict, administrative 
assistant to Governor Swainson; Michigan 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
Inc., R. W. Peterson, president, Lakeview, 
Mich.; Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Vernonr 


tion, H. J. Hanes, in charge, engineering and 
architecture, and L. A. Davenport, habitat 
management, game division; Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Allan J, Collins, H. D. Lakin, 
J. W. Waterman, E. E. Fenton; Michigan De- 
partment of Agriculture, S. R. Quackenbush, 
deputy State drain commissioner; water re- 
sources commission, L. F. Oeming, execu- 
tive secretary, and Norman F. Billings, assist- 
ant executive secretary and chief, hydrology 
division; Michigan ASCS, F, E. Carroll, State 
executive director. 

Wednesday, July 11, p.m., Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State University campus, East 
Lansing, State association committee on 
water resources, soil conservation districts; 
Carl Loss, Sanilac SCD, Deckerville; Lavern 
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Weisenberger, Saginaw SCD, New Lothrop; 
Wesley Myllyla, Baraga SCD, Pelkie; John 
Harmon, Hillsidale SCD, Hudson; Corwin 
Smart, Thornapple-Grand SCD, Mulliken; 
review group, Adams, Silkett, Ryerson, 
Wetzel, Ghormley, and Kealy. 


TRIBUTE TO EDWARD J. MEEMAN 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, this 
September Edward J. Meeman, the edi- 
tor of the Memphis Press-Scimitar, be- 
came “editor-emeritus” of the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar. 

This fact marks the official conclu- 
sion of one of the most distinguished 
careers in newspapering and public serv- 
ice in the history of our Nation; but even 
more important, it marks the beginning 
of Ed Meeman’s continued devotion to 
the causes and principles for which he 
has always fought. For Ed Meeman, who 
prides himself above all as being a 
working newspaperman, will never be 
able to lay aside the tools of his trade. 

I like to feel—because I know it is 
true—that Ed Meeman has been freed, 
in a sense, from the details and techni- 
calities of directing a great newspaper. 
In this freedom as “editor-emeritus” he 
will find new opportunities to bring to 
bear his tremendous personal influence 
and tireless mind on issues and causes. 

I would like to emphasize to my col- 
leagues in the Senate that Ed Meeman’s 
retirement does not mean at all that his 
attributes as a newsman will retire. 

I can see Ed Meeman as “editor- 
emeritus” now, riding down Main Street 
in Memphis in a taxicab. A fire engine 
roars past, pulls up in front of the Ciar- 
idge Hotel. Ed Meeman, reporter, stops 
the cab, steps out to the nearest phcne, 
calls the city desk. He will never be able 
to stop being a newsman. 

I can see Ed Meeman now, at his type- 
writer, pounding out his fierce ideas on 
what city hall must do about express- 
ways, urging the citizens of his city to 
accept their civic responsibility in elec- 
tions, selling the projects he believes in 
to the community he lives in. 

Although I am not such Ed Meeman 
would not vehemently deny it, I think 
I know him well enough to describe him 
also as one of the most effective politi- 
cians abroad today. When he sets his 
mind to it, he can really go to work for 
an issue—on the telephone, person to 
person, or standing in the public forum. 

But one of the most admirable char- 
acteristics of Ed Meeman—whether he 
be in the role of editor, newspaper re- 
porter, or politician—is his abiding faith 
in what he is fighting for. If Ed Mee- 
man believes it is right, and all argu- 
ments to the contrary do not otherwise 
convince him, he has always been and 
will always be unswervable in his pur- 
pose. 

The editor’s shoes out of which Ed 
Meeman is stepping officially are big 
and busy. They will be hard to fill. I 
know that Charles Schneider, who has 
been named the new editor of the Press- 
Scimitar, will do a fine job in carrying 
on the traditions of courage and devotion 
to the public interest which Ed Meeman 
has nurtured and built upon in the many 
years he has guided the destinies and 
responsibilities of this great newspaper. 
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And I know that Ed Meeman will be 
turned to for advice and counsel many 
times in the years ahead and that he will 
continue to be a moving, active force for 
good in his community. 

To these remarks I add also my own 
fondest and warmest best wishes to Ed 
Meeman, my admiration for him as a 
newspaperman and an editor and a 
fighter, and my gratitude for the many 
times he has stood behind me in my own 
battles—or shoulder to shoulder with 
me when we shared the fray together to 
bring such dreams as an Atlantic Com- 
munity close to reality. 

I ask unanimous consent that a story 
in the Press-Scimitar of Memphis, tell- 
ing of Ed Meeman’s accomplishments 
and of those of his successor, be placed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the story 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MEEMAN BECOMES EDITOR EMERITUS—CHARLES 
SCHNEIDER Is New EDITOR 
(By Clark Porteous) 

In accordance with the retirement policy 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Edward 
J. Meeman, editor of the Press-Scimitar, to- 
day becomes editor emeritus of this news- 
paper. 

He is succeeded as editor by Charles H. 
Schneider, who was born in Mississippi just 
over the line from Memphis, and got his start 
as copy boy on the Memphis Press-Scimitar. 
Until recently he was editor of the San Fran- 
cisco News-Call Bulletin. 

TO CONTINUE ACTIVE 

“But it is not ‘retirement’ for me,” Meeman 
said. “I am in excellent health and will be 
as active as ever.” His signed editorial page 
column will appear more frequently. He 
will act as a consultant to the Press-Scimitar 
and the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. He 
will engage in certain civic activities. He 
will occupy an office adjoining his present 
one. 

Announcement of the appointment of 
Schneider was made by Jack R. Howard, 
president and general editorial manager of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 

A FAMOUS PHRASE 

Meeman came to the Press-Scimitar in 1931 
from Knoxville where he had started the 
Knoxville News and became editor of the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, 

Meeman coined a phrase which has had 
much to do with his success as an editor 
in Memphis. It is: 

“Citizens working alone can do much; a 
newspaper working alone can do much; but 
citizens and a newspaper, working together, 
can do anything.” 

Meeman has proved this time after time. 

THE DRIVE FOR TVA 

Two years after Meeman took over editor- 
ship of the Press-Scimitar, he opened a 6- 
year campaign for TVA that brought cheap 
power to Memphis. It was an exciting fight, 
founded on Meeman’s convictions about 
public power and conservation of the land, 
and spearheaded by a young reporter named 
Null Adams, who became city editor during 
the fight and is still city editor. 

Meeman’s lucid editorials backed Adams’ 
dynamic stories and victory was achieved, a 
victory still commemorated by November 6th 
Street, from the date of the overwhelming 
victory at the polls for TVA in 1934. Now 
Memphis is negotiating to get back into TVA. 


SLUMS AND SOIL 


In the same period, the Press-Scimitar 
made a dramatic study of housing needs 
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written by the late Walter Stewart, which 
was a large factor in making Memphis one 
of the first cities to have a slum clearance 
project and a housing development. 


Topsoil which once washed 
wastefully down the rivers of the Mississippi 
Valley to be lost in the gulf was stopped by 
scientific farming practices inspired by the 
Press-Scimitar’s save-enrich our soll cam- 
paign. 

SHELBY FOREST 

A strong believer in parks and recreation 
areas, Meeman conceived of and campaigned 
for Shelby Forest. He practices what he 
preaches, and lives on Forest Farm on the 
edge of Shelby Forest’s green preserves, 
which were carved from the river wilderness 
in the north part of Shelby County. Shelby 
Forest is now the most-used State park in 
Tennessee. 

Citizens and the Press-Scimitar working 
together in 1948 found they could, indeed, 
accomplish anything. One of the greatest 
achievements of Meeman’s career was the 
ending of a political machine’s 20-year dom- 
ination of State affairs. He led the cam- 
paign to elect Estes KEFAUVER as U.S, Sena- 
tor and to return Gordon Browning to the 
governorship he had held more than a 
decade before. 

Comprehensive city planning, vital to a 
city’s healthy growth, became a reality again 
in recent years, after the Press-Scimitar and 
citizens reviewed it after a period of stagna- 
tion. 

RECOGNITION 

Among many awards won by the Press- 
Scimitar during Meeman’s editorship was the 
Sigma Delta Chi national award for Courage 
in Journalism. SDC is the national pro- 
fessional journalism fraternity. 


When the University of Tennessee-Ten- 
nessee Press Association annual newspaper 
excellence contests were opened to metro- 
politan daily papers in 1947, the Press-Scim- 
itar immediately won the General Excellence 
Award, as the best daily newspaper in the 
State. This award was discontinued after 1 
year. During the next 5 years, until the 
U-T-TPA contests were again closed to the 
metropolitan dailies in 1952, the Press-Scim- 
itar won 12 first-place awards for editorials, 
public service, local features, and makeup 
and appearance. Plaques symbolizing all 
these awards are displayed in the Press- 
Scimitar newsroom. 

Not only has Meeman been a leader in local 
affairs, but he is credited by Clarence Streit, 
founder of the Atlantic Union movement, 
with having played an indispensable part in 
bringing about its recent climactic success, 
the holding of the Atlantic Convention of 
the NATO nations in Paris in January 1962, 
under a resolution passed by the U.S. Con- 
gress. Meeman was a member of the Ameri- 
can delegation to the Atlantic Congress in 
London in 1959, which issued the call for the 
Atlantic Convention. 

OUR NEW EDITOR 

For Charley“ Schneider it is a homecom- 
ing. 

He was born January 17, 1912, in Miller, 
Miss., 23 miles southeast of Memphis. As a 
boy, he used to negotiate old Pigeon Roost 
Road once a year, in September, to attend 
the Tri-State Fair, now the Mid-South Fair 
and spend the nickels and dimes earned dur- 
ing the summer delivering Sunday Commer- 
cial Appeals on horseback in and around 
Miller. 

His father, the late William Schneider, 
ran one of Miller's four general merchandise 
stores, and young Schneider started clerking 
in the store as a small boy. He attended 
grammar school in Miller’s one-room school- 
house, and at the ninth grade shifted to a 
consolidated high school at Byhalia. He 
commuted 6 miles daily by train with his 
younger sister. 
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EARLY DAYS 


During this time, for a spell, Schneider was 
Miller correspondent for the De Soto County 
weekly paper under the pseudonym of “Bar- 
ney Google.” Items invariably said somebody 
“motored” to Memphis and returned. In 
those days of careful driving they always 
returned. 

The family moved to Buntyn, then a sub- 
urb of Memphis, when Charley was in the 
llth grade. His father pioneered in the then 
sparsely settled community with a grocery 
store at the corner of Park and Speed, now 
Semmes. Young Schneider was graduated 
from Messick High in 1928, working after 
school and on Saturdays delivering groceries. 

Schneider, after graduation from high 
school in June, applied to both the Press- 
Scimitar and the Commercial Appeal for a 
job as a “journalist.” No luck. He delivered 
more groceries. 

COPY BOY 

In September James E. Mills, then manag- 
ing editor of the Press-Scimitar, and now 
editor of the Birmingham Post-Herald, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, telephoned the 
Schneider store and said he had a job for 
Charley as a copy boy. Schneider took the 
job and has been with Scripps-Howard prac- 
tically ever since. 

As a copy boy, he had to make hourly “copy 
runs” to press rooms at the courthouse and 
police station, as copy boys still do to get 
stories written for the paper. He took the 
“run” part seriously and usually did just 
that. 

After a few months, Schneider was made a 
clerk in the editorial department library, 
known as the “morgue,” then became morgue 
keeper. 


As morgue keeper, Schneider also had the 
assignment of writing death notices. This 
is not true now, as an experienced reporter 
writes obituaries. But writing deaths led 
Schneider to other writing, chiefly bright 
little feature stories. 


TAKING PICTURES 


Later he broke in as a cub photographer, 
then became staff—and for quite a while the 
only—photographer. Soon Hilman Pinegar 
and his cigar joined Schneider in the dark- 
room and they teamed as photographers. 
Pinegar is now assistant Mid-South editor of 
the Press-Scimitar. 

Schneider became Boy Scout reporter, 
schools editor, and civic club reporter. 

He recalls some of his most enjoyable 
photographic assignments, were with Eldon 
Roark, who had just started his “Strolling” 
column. 

FUN ON THE JOB 


“We pulled some ‘duzies’ and had a lot of 
laughs together,” Schneider recalls. “Also, 
I turned out some picture-story combinations 
that were pretty good, if I do say so myself. 

“I remember Eldon’s classic story about 
the scrubwoman. Randi Lerohl, who skiffed 
alone down the Mississippi in search of sun- 
shine, together with a silhouette picture I 
took at sunrise of this courageous character. 

“I still remember my work as a photog- 
rapher on the Press-Scimitar as my most 
enjoyable newspaper experience.” 

Many still remember Schneider’s classic 
picture, “Plowin’ Under.” 

It was an angle shot of an old gray mule 
and a farmer plowing under every third row 
of cotton, one of the things Henry Wallace 
had advocated as Secretary of Agriculture. 
Reprints were sent around the Nation and 
even abroad. 

MEMPHIS WEDDING 

In 1932, Schneider married a Memphis 
girl, Katherine Kasaftes, whose picture he 
had been assigned to take when she was 
singing for a Press-Scimitar-sponsored show 
to raise money for the Cynthia Milk Fund. 
They were married twice the same day—in 
the afternoon in a Greek ceremony at the 
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Hellenic Orthodox Church, and in the eve- 
ning in a Methodist ceremony at a news- 
paper wedding in the backyard of Forrest 
Allen, a member of the editorial staff of the 
Press-Scimitar. 

The Schneiders have a married daughter, 
Mrs. George L. Powell, Jr., the former Tina 
Schneider, who lives in New York. The 
Powells have a daughter, Pamela, 8, who is 
Editor Schneider’s only grandchild. 


MOVING UP 


Schneider was transferred to the Cleve- 
land Press, a Scripps-Howard paper, in 1934. 
He started out as a general assignment re- 
porter, and began to cover amateur the- 
atricals. By 1935, he became theater editor 
of the Press. The first play he reviewed 
was the world premier of Katharine Cornell 
in George Bernard Shaw’s “Saint Joan” and 
he was more frightened than an actor mak- 
ing his debut. But he did an excellent job 
as a critic, until 1937, when he was made 
director of the Press’ Public Service Bureau. 

Schneider was promotion editor, until 
February 1948, when he was promoted to one 
of the top jobs in Scripps-Howard, national 
promotion editor with an office in Scripps- 
Howard’s general offices in New York. He 
was in charge of the National Spelling Bee 
in Washington for 9 years and did other 
things to help make Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers better. 


SAN FRANCISCO EDITOR 


Schneider became editor of the San Fran- 
cisco News, a Scripps-Howard paper, in 
February. 1957 In August 1959, the News 
and the Hearst Call-Bulletin merged, with 
Scripps-Howard in charge of the editorial 
and Hearst in charge of the business side. 
Schneider became editor of the San Fran- 
cisco News-Call Bulletin. 

Under editor Schneider, the paper fought 
vigorously for progress. It battled for rapid 
transit to serve the entire Bay area, but in- 
sisted that no construction violate the city’s 
natural beauty. The paper exposed Cali- 
fornia’s shaky second-mortgage investment 
businesses, saving readers thousands and 
leading to a State crackdown. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The paper won a State law against cancer 
quacks, put a pornography mill out of busi- 
ness, disclosed wasteful surplus textbook 
burning by the State education department. 

The News-Call Bulletin won the Tom Wal- 
lace Award of the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation for a fundraising drive after the 
Chilean earthquake. Readers gave $46,000 
for earthquake victims and erected in Chile 
a “City of San Francisco” which included 
apartments and a school. 

While Schneider was editor, the paper won 
a number of awards, including the Catholic 
Newsmen's Association award last year, both 
first place and first honorable mention for 
the newspaper in San Francisco which best 
exemplified the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 


MOTHER A MEMPHIAN 


Last June 2, the San Francisco arrange- 
ment between Scripps-Howard and Hearst 
was ended, and Scripps-Howard sold its in- 
terest in the News-Call Bulletin to Hearst. 
And Charley Schneider, after 28 years, has 
now come back home to Memphis. 

His mother, Mrs. William Schneider, and a 
sister, Miss Marjorie Schneider, live at 3042 
Park. Another sister, Mrs. Hardy S. Green, 
lives at 3053 Harris. 

Editor Schneider and his wife are living 
presently at the Parkview, will move into an 
apartment at the Continental, 1422 Lamar, 
on October 1. 


EARLY U.N. ACTION ON FINANCIAL 
OBLIGATION OF MEMBERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the U.N.—opening 
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yesterday—has before it an agenda of 
highly significant challenges relating to 
peace. 

Of high priority, affecting the heart of 
the U.N., itself, is a determination of 
whether or not U.N. members have a real 
responsibility for meeting financial obli- 
gations for peacekeeping operations of 
the U.N. 

During recent world crises, several 
countries—particularly, the Soviet 
Union—have withheld financial support. 

Earlier this year, the World Court 
rendered an advisory opinion that all 
U.N. members are obligated to help pay 
for its peacekeeping operations. 

The General Assembly now has the 
responsibility for considering—and, I 
believe, confirming—the decision of the 
International Court of Justice. 

Over the years, the United States has 
borne a substantial share of the costs of 
this International peacekeeping agency. 

As a nation, and as taxpayers, we have 
a right to require that other member na- 
tions of the U.N., exercising equal voting 
rights, similarly live up to their obli- 
gations. 

U.S. delegates, I believe, should there- 
fore press for early consideration of this 
matter on the agenda of the present 
session of the U.N. 

I ask unanimous consent to have edi- 
torials from three leading national 
newspapers printed at this point in the 
ReEcorp—the New York Times, the Wash- 
ington Post, and the Evening Star: 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the New York Times, Aug. 10, 1962] 
U.N. ASSESSMENTS 


The International Court of Justice recently 
decided in 242 big pages, nine agreements 
and five dissents, that the cost of the United 
Nations police activities in Suez and the 
more expensive ones in the Congo could be 
charged to the member nations under the 
terms of the charter. The arguments, in 
brief, were that the Assembly as well as the 
Security Council had the right to take ac- 
tions that cost money and that in each case 
the assessments could properly be tevied ac- 
cording to the percentages assigned in the 
regular budget. 

In a letter on this page today Dr. Alexan- 
der W. Rudzinski addresses himself to the 
point raised by article 19—namely, whether 
a member of the U.N. in arrears for its share 
of the Suez and Congo costs is likely to lose 
its vote in the Assembly. Article 19 says 
that such a nation shall lose its vote “if the 
amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it for 
the preceding 2 full years.” It happens that 
the Russians and some others who have re- 
fused to pay the Suez and Congo assessments 
have paid their assesment for the 
operations of the U.N. The inference is that 
they cannot lose their voting rights in the 
Assembly until they are behind in their 
payments not only for the special assessments 
but for the total of the regular and the 
special assessments. 

The problem remains whether or not, as 
Dr. Rudzinski says, the General Assembly 
will ever be willing to “suspend the voting 
rights of a defiant big power.” He suggests 
that the mere possibility of such a procedure 
may induce member nations to pay up. It is 
hard to imagine the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly either refusing to recognize 
a Russian speaker or refusing to record a 
Russian vote, but it could conceivably 

What we must hope for, however, is that 
no coercion, parliamentary or otherwise, will 
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have to be applied to Russia and other de- 
linquents. What the world needs is the rule 
of law. If the Russians and their dissenting 
friends cannot see this, the U.N. will never 
become an effective instrument for what the 
charter repeatedly alludes to as the main- 
tenance of “international peace and 
security.” 

[From the Washington Star, July 23, 1962] 

Court AND U.N. 


In its 9-to-5 advisory opinion holding that 
all members of the United Nations are ob- 
ligated to meet special assessments to finance 
emergency operations, the World Court has 
not handed down a judgment that is either 
enforceable or really binding upon anybody 
unwilling to accept it. Indeed, the Soviet- 
led Communist bloc has been quick to in- 
dicate that it will ignore the decision and 
continue in arrears on what it is supposed to 
pay to help maintain the U.N.'’s forces in 
the Congo and the Middle East. 

To that extent, the Court's action in this 
matter may seem to amount to little more 
than an exercise in futility. Still, despite 
some pessimistic interpretations of it, it 
ought not to be dismissed too lightly as a 
ruling of little or no consequence. Actually, 
there is considerable promise in it. There 
are indications, for example, that it may be 
respected and obeyed by Belgium, France, 
and certain other countries that have thus 
far joined the Soviet Union in declining to 
put up their fair share of the costs of the 
U.N.’s peacekeeping tasks. If only a few of 
these delinquent nations now begin to pay 
what they owe, the gain will be substantial. 

Further the ruling is almost certain to be 
a key item on the agenda of the U.N. General 
Assembly when it meets for its next regular 
session in September. What is hoped for, 
and even confidently expected in some quar- 
ters, is that two-thirds of the Assembly's 
membership will vote in favor of formally 
accepting—or, better still, explicitly endors- 
ing—the Court’s advisory opinion. Cer- 
tainly backed by such a vote, the opinion 
would be strengthened in a way that might 
make it significantly strong in terms of 
exerting moral influence or suasion on mem- 
bers in arrears—strong enough, perhaps, to 
persuade even the Kremlin to back away 
from its no-pay policy. 

As for depriving persistent delinquents of 
their votes in the Assembly, the U.N. Charter 
leaves that pretty much to the Assembly’s 
discretion. Of course, applied to a country 
like France or the Soviet Union, such a pen- 
alty could lead to the disintegration of the 
world organization. But the same holds true 
for continuing delinquency in the payment 
of special assessments—a delinquency that 
has already pushed the United Nations to 
the brink of bankruptcy. 


[From the Washington Post, July 22, 1962] 
New SINEw FoR THE U.N. 


The World Court has given substantial 
buttressing to the United Nations by its ad- 
visory opinion that all members of the U.N. 
are obligated to help pay for its peacekeep- 
ing operations. The Court ruled in effect 
that the United Nations outlays in the 
Congo and in the Near East are “expenses 
of the organization” within the meaning of 
the U.N. Charter. Its decision sweeps away 
all the legal excuses that the Soviet Union 
and many other countries have offered in the 
past for refusing to pay their share of the 
cost of these activities. 

There is, of course, no means by which 
either the Court or the United Nations can 
force the delinquents to pay. But the Gen- 
eral Assembly now has, for the first time, a 
formidable source of pressure that it can 
apply. The charter provides in unmistak- 
able terms: 

“A member of the United Nations which is 
in arrears in the payment of its financial 
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contributions to the organization shall have 
no vote in the General Assembly if the 
amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it for 
the preceding 2 full years.” 

The General Assembly has authority to 
permit members in arrears to vote if their 
failure to pay is due to conditions beyond 
their control. But this would seem to re- 
quire a specific vote by the Assembly to re- 
lieve members temporarily of their obliga- 
tions. Otherwise the loss of voting rights in 
the General Assembly would appear to stand, 
as declared in the charter, without any posi- 
tive action on the part of the General As- 
sembly, other than adoption of the opinion 
of the Court. 

The ruling is of great importance not 
merely from the financial viewpoint. In re- 
cent months the United Nations has been 
skating close to the edge of bankruptcy. 
Now it will doubtless be able to collect sub- 
stantial sums which have been assessed, but 
not paid, for policing the Gaza strip and the 
Congo. The combined arrears for the Congo 
alone amount to more than $116 million. 

Far more important, however, are the po- 
litical implications of the ruling. The Gen- 
eral Assembly can now institute peacekeeping 
operations wherever they may appear neces- 
sary without risking a denial of funds for 
their support. Its operations in the future 
may, therefore, be less hesitant. The result 
may be to drive some members out of the or- 
ganization or to leave them in a state of 
suspension, but it would be farcical to permit 
members to thwart the vital purposes of the 
organization merely to keep their names on 
the rolls in good standing. 

The effect of the ruling in Congress should 
be substantial. There has been a shameful 
amount of foot-dragging on Capitol Hill in 
regard to President Kennedy's proposal to buy 
$100 million worth of U.N. bonds. Some 
Congressmen have been fearful of allowing 
the United States to support peacekeeping 
activities in full unless all other countries do 
likewise. That self-defeating attitude should 
have less appeal for even the neoisolationists 
now that the World Court has ruled that all 
U.N. members have an obligation to pay spe- 
cific as well as general assessments. 

The new power in the hands of the General 
Assembly should not be used to impose a 
hardship on any country. But we hope that 
the body will use it vigorously to give itself 
the new girding that it needs in the complex 
and insecure world of 1962. The Court has 
taken the world a step closer to an interna- 
tional legal order and opened the way for the 
General Assembly to move substantially 
farther in the same direction. 


COLORADO COLLEGE WINS FORD 
GRANT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, recently 
it was announced that a relatively small 
private institution of higher education 
in the State of Colorado was the only 
college in over 1 million square miles to 
receive a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. This institution was Colorado Col- 
lege, with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 1,200 students and a permanent 
faculty of 100, located in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

We in Colorado take a great pride in 
the educational facilities in our State. 
There is no area, we believe, with such a 
comparatively small population, that can 
surpass our State in either the number 
or quality of outstanding educational in- 
stitutions. This is exemplified by the 
amazing growth, particularly in the past 
decade, of the number of students from 
other sections of the country and the 
world, who come to Colorado to avail 
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themselves of our facilities. This 
growth is the result of a concentrated 
effort on the part of the people of our 
State to provide the very best in higher 
education for our young people. As a 
result of this interest and the progress 
that has been made, our institutions are 
more and more being recognized nation- 
wide, and are being made the recipients 
of increasingly larger bequests and 
grants by both foundations and indi- 
viduals. 

Outstanding among our institutions is 
the comparatively small in size, but large 
in import, Colorado College. This school 
is entitled to recognition and commenda- 
tion for the progressiveness and 
strengthening of curriculum which made 
this latest grant possible. 

The Colorado College received $2,200,- 
000 conditional on its raising $5,500,000 
within 3 years in other funds. The gift 
is without strings, save “to advance the 
development of selected private institu- 
tions of higher education, as national 
and regional centers of excellence.” 

The new grant recognized the progress 
made by Colorado College under its 
president, Dr. Louis T. Benezet, who 
came to the institution in 1955 from 
Allegheny College, Pennsylvania, and 
who has in recent years resisted several 
attempts to pull him away from Colo- 
rado College to larger institutions. 

There appeared in the July 6, 1962, 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
an article giving the details of this most 
significant grant by the Ford Founda- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be included in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WESTERN COLLEGE Wins Forp Grant 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Coo. Colorado College, 
a relatively small private institution that is 
making a big impression over a vast area, 
was the only college in nearly 1 million 
square miles to be included in the Ford 
Foundation’s latest grant awards, 

The local institution received $2,200,000, 
conditional on its raising $5,500,000 within 
3 years in other funds. The gift is without 
strings, save “to advance the development 
of selected private institutions of higher 
education, as national and regional centers 
of excellence.” 

The West is relatively void of such private 
colleges, as compared to those which thickly 
dot the East and Midwest. Colorado Col- 
lege was one of only five from west of the 
Mississippi to be included, out of 21 in all. 

PROGRESS RECOGNIZED 

This was the second largest academic grant 
ever made in the immediate region. The 
University of Denver received a similar Ford 
conditional grant, dependent on raising 
supplementary funds, in 1960, for $5 million. 

The new grant recognized the progress 
made by Colorado College under its presi- 
dent, Dr. Louis T. Benezet, who came to the 
institution in 1955 from Allegheny College, 
Pennsylvania, and who has in recent years 
resisted several attempts to pull him away 
from Colorado College to larger institutions. 

The college was founded in 1874 as a joint 
enterprise of the Colorado Congregational 
Conference and the American College and 
Education Society. It has remained an in- 
stitution “in which liberal studies may be 
pursued under positive Christian influences 
[though] under no ecclesiastical or political 
control.” 
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The raw, new town of Colorado Springs, 
made as a realty development enterprise by 
Gen, William J. Palmer and his associates 
in building the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroad, was chosen as the college 
site simply because it offered a campus and 
an establishment loan of $10,000. 

The Ford Foundation’s award is the third 
largest gift, among many smaller ones, made 
to the college under Dr. Benezet. The 
larger ones included $1,250,000 from the local 
El Pomar Foundation for the new Charles 
Leaming Tutt Library just completed; $1,- 
490,400 from the Olin Foundation in 1960 
for a new hall of science; and $1,250,000 in 
a general bequest from the estate of Ethel 
Carlton, member of one of the town’s found- 
ing families. 


ACHIEVEMENTS LISTED 


Under Dr. Benezet the college is seeking 
to raise $6,500,000 in all—exclusive of the 
new Ford grant. It has increased faculty 
salary levels, and has strengthened the cur- 
riculum, particularly in the sciences, though 
retaining a strong emphasis on the liberal 
arts. It now has a student body of about 
1,200 and a full-time faculty of 100. 

Other southwestern colleges included in 
the Ford program were Austin College at 
Sherman, Tex., and Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity. The two other western colleges were 
on the west coast. 


TAXPAYERS’ DOLLARS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, there 
recently appeared in the Rocky Moun- 
tain News of Denver, Colo., an article 
by the eminent columnist, Mr. Henry 
J. Taylor. In this article Mr. Taylor 
takes his own profession, the fourth es- 
tate, to task a bit. His article states 
most clearly that perhaps his profession 
would better serve the interest of the 
public, and better fulfill its responsibil- 
ity to that public, if it would more fre- 
quently make reference to Federal 
spending as an expenditure of the “tax- 
payers’ money” rather than “Federal 
funds.” With Mr. Taylor’s thought I 
thoroughly agree. In addition, it oc- 
curs to me that perhaps we, as the elect- 
ed representatives of those taxpayers, 
could better fulfill our responsibility to 
those taxpayers if we would sharpen our 
own awareness of this difference in ter- 
minology. 

It is Mr. Taylor’s contention—and 
again I agree—that too often when peo- 
ple read or hear of some joint State- 
Federal project being financed with 
“Federal funds,” they get the impres- 
sion that some new outside source of 
capital has been found to provide their 
State with its needs. This is, of course, 
a misimpression, since these funds, to 
be supplied by the Federal Government, 
are actually dollars from their own 
pockets. As Mr. Taylor points out, there 
are no “Federal funds,” only the tax- 
payers’ dollars. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Taylor’s remarks may be printed in the 
Recorp immediately following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Topar's CLICHES Cost OUR SHIRTS 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

A poor choice of words, grown traditional, 

has helped send our sweat-kissed taxes 
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around the world in a ballastless balloon, 
finance the pork-pork-pork in political bar- 
rels, pay for loony projects without end, toss 
good money after bad and yet hardly let us 
known how we foot the bill. 

The words? “Federal funds,” “Government 
money,” “the Government is paying,” etc. 

Repetition has done the rest. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said, “A catchword long 
enough repeated can defy analysis for 100 
years.” And when Cato repeated “Carthage 
must fall.“ so often that Carthage finally fell, 
the old Roman simply proved the collapse of 
public understanding in the face of cliche. 

Today’s cliches have cost us our shirts. 
Countless millions are falsely led to believe 
they somehow get something for nothing. 

A simple correction by editors and others, 
constantly repeated, might even bring a tax- 
payers’ revolt. 

Day after day we read some new cost “will 
be met by Federal funds.” There are no 
“Federal funds.” Hey, that’s our money. 
An accurate revision would read. Will 
be met by taxpayers’ funds.” 

Why not? As standard practice, if editors 
always blue-penciled “Federal funds” into 
“taxpayers’ funds,” it could certainly ring a 
beli in better public understanding. 

The blue-pencil could easily clarify the 
joint financing of State-Federal projects. 
When announced locally that part of the cost 
“will come from Federal funds,” this part 
sounds like found money. 

We're constantly told “the Government” 
will pay for such-and-such an educational 
program, or this, that, or the other thing—a 
subsidy to mushroom growers, a cultural TV 
station in the Samoa Islands, or whatnot. 
A Niagara of handouts gushing from every 
Government department reemphasizes the 
misinformation. The Government pays for 
nothing. 

We read that Washington is supporting 
Nehru in India with another billion dollars 
and that Ambassador George F. Kennan 
would resign if Washington's aid to Tito 18 
cut. Washington never gave Nehru or Tito 
a nickel. Washington aids nobody. 

The rewrite: “The taxpayers are supporting 
Nehru, and Kennan would resign if the tax- 
payers’ aid to Tito is cut.” It begins to 
sound different already. 

When the Government recently gave the 
National Biscuit Co. a multimillion-dollar 
order for atomic shelter saltines, that’s us 
taxpayers buying something again. The 
State Department did not pay the $300,000 
for Chester Bowles’ latest lush-lush world- 
conference journey. We did. 

Communists everlastingly use wrong words 
and cash in on the result. Moreover, they 
understand the enormous effect of repetition. 
This is how they spread the big lie. 


RESOLUTIONS BY ASSOCIATION OF 
WESTERN STATE ENGINEERS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, at the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Western State Engineers, held at Salt 
Lake City in August, a number of reso- 
lutions were adopted which bear directly 
on legislation currently before the Con- 
gress such as the wilderness bill, Water 
Resources Planning Act, State water 
rights—for which I have been pressing 
for over 5 years—and others. Mr. J. E. 
Whitten, State engineer for the State of 
Colorado, was good enough to furnish me 
with copies of those as well as the reso- 
lutions concerning Federal-State rela- 
tions in areas of mutual concern. 

The importance of these resolutions, 
gaged as they are by the caliber of the 
group involved, suggests that they should 
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be widely circulated and studied. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent they be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 1 


Resolution relating to the protection of 
water rights under State laws 

Whereas Federal legislation has not yet 
been enacted for the protection of water 
rights acquired under State laws nor to 
preserve the historic authority of the States 
to control the acquisition and administra- 
tion of water rights within their respective 
borders; and 

Whereas recent court decisions threaten- 
ing such rights and undermining such au- 
thority continue in effect; and 

Whereas extensive committee hearings 
have been held by the Congress during the 
last several years with respect to water rights 
legislation; and 

Whereas although such legislation has 
been introduced in the 87th Congress it has 
not been enacted: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Western 
State Engineers urges the earliest possible 
introduction and enactment by the Congress 
of legislation that (1) will clearly state that 
the Federal Government shall not be deemed 
to have acquired or reserved any water rights 
as a result of the reservation or withdrawal 
of public land; (2) will require compliance 
with State water laws by all Federal agen- 
cies, licensees, or project beneficiaries; and 
(3) will adequately safeguard all water rights 
established under State laws against the 
action of Federal agencies and their li- 
censees; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to appropriate executive departments 
of the U.S. Government and that copies also 
be promptly sent by each of the members of 
this association to the congressional dele- 
gation of his State. 


RESOLUTION 3 


Resolution relating to the proposed Water 
Resources Planning Act of 1961 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
87th Congress proposed legislation entitled 
“Water Resources Planning Act of 1961” (e.g., 
S. 2246 and H.R. 8177); and 

Whereas such legislation would accom- 
plish three major objectives; namely: (1) 
Establish a water resources council, (2) es- 
tablish river basin commissions, and (3) 
provide grants to States for water resource 
planning; and 

Whereas the Association of Western State 
Engineers believes such legislation to be of 
major importance to the future development 
and conservation of the Nation’s water re- 
sources: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the association supports the 
establishment of a Water Resources Council 
composed of the Secretaries of the Interior; 
Agriculture; Army; and Health, Education, 
and Welfare; and the association is also of 
the opinion that there should be established 
an advisory committee to such Council, com- 
posed of non-Federal members and repre- 
senting each of the 22 water resource regions 
defined in the 1961 report of the Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources; and be it further 

Resolved, That the association recommends 
that any legislation authorizing river basin 
commissions should provide that: 

1. Any such Commission should be estab- 
lished only upon the request of a majority 
of the Governors of the affected States. 

2. Non-Federal members of such Commis- 
sion should be equal in number to Federal 
agency representatives. 
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RESOLUTION 4 


Resolution relating to consultation between 
the United States and the affected States 
in planning 
Whereas population growth has greatly ac- 

celerated demands for water supplies for 

agricultural, domestic, municipal, and in- 

dustrial uses throughout the Nation; and 
Whereas water resources development has 

not kept pace with the water supply de- 

mands made upon it; and i 
Whereas the Federal Government has de- 

clared and demonstrated that it cannot alone 

satisfy such demands; and 

Whereas the States have a responsibility 
to participate with the Federal Government 
in comprehensive and multiple-purpose wa- 
ter resources development which can best 
provide water supplies for maximum benefi- 
cial uses; and 

Whereas a waste of time, materials, and 
resources by conflict, duplication, or isolated 
effort in water supply development can best 
be prevented at the investigations stage; and 

Whereas a readily available means of ac- 
complishing economical, effective, and or- 
derly development of water resources is 
through consultation between the United 

States and the affected States commencing 

with the initiation of investigations: Now, 

therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Association of Western 

State Engineers urges the adoption of the 

principle of continuing consultation between 

the United States and the affected States 
with respect to the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of water resources proj- 
ects, commencing with the initiation of in- 
vestigations as an integral element of State 
and Federal water resources development 
policy, and that it commends those Federal 
agencies that have followed this principle; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of the Interior, the 

Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the 

Army, the Federal Power Commission, and 

Health, Education, and Welfare. 


RESOLUTION 5 


Resolution relating to national wilderness 
preservation system bills 


Whereas certain bills have been introduced 
in successive Congresses which would estab- 
lish a national wilderness preservation sys- 
tem; and 

Whereas such bills would authorize ad- 
ministrative creation of wilderness areas 
additional to areas designated by the Con- 
gress in creating the system; and 

Whereas water conservation and modifica- 
tion of plan cover in wilderness areas would 
be allowed only upon an express presiden- 
tial finding of greater national interest than 
an otherwise presumed paramount interest 
in wilderness preservation; and 

Whereas diverse national interests will be 
more fully satisfied through a discerning 
policy of accommodation of all uses of such 
areas than by an absolute preferment of an 
exclusively undeveloped status: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That while the Association of 
Western State Engineers is not opposed to 
the establishment of wilderness areas under 
proper management, it is opposed to any 
wilderness legislation which would impede 
water resources development in the Western 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the establishment of new 
wilderness areas or the expansion of existing 
areas should be accomplished only upon the 
specific approval of Congress to each new 
inclusion of such areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and to members 
of the House and Senate Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and that each 
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member of the association is requested to 
send copies of this resolution to the mem- 
bers of the congressional delegation from his 
State. 


RESOLUTION 6 


Resolution relating to the Federal Pollution 
Control Act Amendments of 1961 

Whereas, the Congress has passed and the 
President has signed an act entitled “Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1961“ (Public Law 87-88, 87th 
Cong., H.R. 6441, dated July 20, 1961); and 

Whereas the act provides in part: (b) (1) 
In the survey or planning of any reservoir by 
the Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion or other Federal agency, consideration 
shall be given to inclusion of storage for 
regulation of streamflow for the purposes of 
water quality control, except that any such 
storage and water releases shall not be pro- 
vided as a substitute for adequate treatment 
or other methods of controlling waste at 
the source”; and 

Whereas available flow in many streams in 
the 17 Western States is limited and the 
entire yield of reservoirs on some streams 
is required for beneficial uses such as munic- 
ipal, industrial and irrigation purposes 
which, in many cases, are more important 
uses than those for nonconsumptive pur- 
poses, such as streamflow enhancement for 
water quality control: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Western 
State Engineers urges that in determining 
the need for and the value of storage for 
regulation of streamflow for the purpose of 
water quality control, the Federal agencies 
shall give serious consideration, in early and 
continued consultation with the States in- 
volved, to the relative needs for water to 
supply the various beneficial use from res- 
ervoirs proposed to be bulit in the 17 West- 
ern States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the two Houses of the Congress, the 
President, the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


RESOLUTION 7 


Resolution relating to the use of interstate 
compacts 

Whereas the problems of water resources 
development and use of interstate water 
by the States and the Federal Government 
require a high degree of cooperation; and 

Whereas such cooperation involves the 
coordination of planning and programing of 
water resources developments to avoid du- 
plication and waste; and 

Whereas there is need for simple, effective, 
and equitable representation of local, State, 
and Federal interests in the administration 
of a cooperative water resources development 
program for interstate water; and 

Whereas the existence of such an adminis- 
trative body brings about a saving of money 
and time in accomplishing water resources 
development and maximizes the benefits re- 
sulting from such development; and 

Whereas an interstate compact commis- 
sion or board composed of representatives 
of State and Federal Governments is a recog- 
nized vehicle for providing equitable ad- 
ministration and effective coordination of 
local, State, and National responsibilities and 
the satisfaction of needs for water resources 
use and development; and 

Whereas the interstate compact also 
provides an opportunity for States to accom- 
plish by negotiation the equitable alloca- 
tion of interstate waters; and the substan- 
tial delay in water resources development 
required by the pursuit of litigation may be 
largely avoided by utilization of the inter- 
state compact: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Association of West- 
ern State Engineers believes that (1) plan- 
ning for and actual development of inter- 
state water resources should be governed 
by interstate compacts as the most effective, 
economical, and equitable means of resolv- 
ing problems of water allocation among the 
States concerned and achieving maximum 
benefit from the development of such water 
in preference to the pursuit of litigation for 
the resolution of such problems, and (2) to 
the extent that the United States now par- 
ticipates or will participate in the planning 
for and actual development of the waters 
of interstate streams it should be a party 
to and be bound by the provisions of the 
interstate compact concerning such waters. 


RESOLUTION 8 


Resolution relating to Federal assistance to 
non-Federal municipal and industrial 
water projects 
Whereas S. 13 has been introduced in the 

87th Congress to provide for Federal cooper- 

ation in non-Federal, nonprofit public proj- 
ects proposed to be constructed primarily for 
municipal and industrial purposes; and 

Whereas such cooperation is intended to 
encourage the planning and construction of 
water resources developments on a multiple- 
purpose and comprehensive basis; and 

Whereas the proposed legislation would au- 
thorize the United States through the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to make loans repayable 
in 50 years to State and local agencies for 
the portion of project construction costs 
properly allocable to irrigation; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of the Army would be author- 
ized to make grants for the portion of proj- 
ect construction costs properly allocable to 
recreation fish and wildlife preservation and 
propagation and to navigation and flood 
control, respectively; and 

Whereas the enactment of such legislation 
would facilitate the acomplishment of water 
resources development in concurrent satis- 
faction of National, State, and local interests 
and needs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Western 

State Engineers urges prompt enactment by 

the 87th Congress of legislation substantially 

embodying the foregoing provisions of S. 13 

as a forward step in Federal-State coopera- 

tions; and be it further 

Resolved, That each member of the associ- 
ation is requested to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the congressional delegation 
of his State as constituted in the 87th Con- 
gress. 


RESOLUTION 9 


Resolution relating to the use and regula- 
tion of flood plains in connection with 
flood control 
Whereas it is necessary for the full devel- 

opment of land and water resources that 

maximum economic use be made of flood 
plains at the same time minimizing the risk 
of flood damage; and 

Whereas in order to make such use con- 
sistent with sound planning and the public 
welfare and safety, planning, and regulation 
of the use of flood plains is necessary, and 
the use and regulation of flood plains should 
be closely coordinated with the provision of 
flood control through the construction of 
projects: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of West- 
ern State Engineers believes that all of the 
following factors should be considered in 
relation to flood problems: 

1. Consistent with the necessity for max- 
imum feasible utilization of land and water 
resources the maximum economic use of 
flood plains should be made. 

2. The use of flood plains should be reg- 
ulated so as to allow their full economic use 
consistent with public welfare and safety. 
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3. Flood control projects should be pro- 
vided consistent with and coordinated with 
the economic use and regulation of flood 
plains. 

4. Where necessary, State and local legisla- 
tion should be enacted to accomplish these 
objectives, 


RESOLUTION 10 


Resolution relating to cost participation 
with the U.S. Weather Bureau through the 
use of non-Federal funds 


Whereas there is increasing need for clima- 
tological and hydrologic basic data for the 
design of water projects and for such data, 
including evaporation measurements, in con- 
nection with water losses and reservoir op- 
eration; and 

Whereas the U.S. Weather Bureau is often 
best equipped to provide such data by ex- 
pansion of existing low-cost substation 
networks designed to provide generalized 
overall information and to make such data 
available to all through existing processing 
facilities and publications; and 

Whereas the Weather Bureau now lacks 
authority to accept non-Federal funds and 
cannot now cooperate with States or other 
entities in obtaining such basic data for 
basin or other hydrologic studies: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Western 
State Engineers supports and urges provision 
of authority for the U.S. Weather Bureau 
to accept non-Federal funds to enable co- 
operation in the assembly of data necessary 
for hydrologic studies, for the design and 
operation of water projects, and for pro- 
viding information for flood forecasting; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, 


RESOLUTION 11 


Resolution relating to acquisition of rights 
in reservoirs constructed by Corps of 
Engineers 
Whereas in some instances contracts for 

water-storage rights in reservoir projects 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers limit 
the exercise of such rights to 50 years, even 
though such contracts provide for the full 
repayment of costs allocated to water stor- 
age; and 

Whereas many such reservoirs will have 
a useful life in excess of 50 years: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Western 
State Engineers urges enactment by the 
Congress of the principle, contained in H.R. 
2438, 87th Congress, that such contracts 
shall grant permanent rights to water stor- 
age, extending throughout the useful life 
of the project; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Secretary of the Army and to 
the Public Works Committees of the House 
and Senate. 

RESOLUTION 14 

Resolution relating to the standards and 
criteria for evaluation of multiple-purpose 
projects (S. Doc, 97) 

Whereas the association notes that on May 
15, 1962, the President of the United States 
approved a recommendation of a special 
Cabinet Committee for establishing new 
standards and critoria for the evaluation of 
multiple-purpose water resource develop- 
ment projects (S. Doc. 97), replacing the 
Circular No. A-47 requirements of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget: and 

Whereas the association believes that this 
action of the President will be beneficial to 
the 17 Western States, making possible the 
full development of the waters of the West 
to meet the ever-increasing water demands, 
provided the special needs of each of the 
States are recognized; and 
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Whereas the association understands the 
several Federal agencies directly concerned 
will soon issue instructions to their respec- 
tive offices intended to implement the new 
standards; and 

Whereas the association believes the great- 
est benefit in the 17 Western States from the 
new standards will be achieved by close co- 
ordination of the instructions of the sev- 
eral Federal agencies directly concerned 
with the responsible State officials: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the association requests 
that the Army Corps of Engineers, the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and all 
other Federal agencies concerned with the 
feasibility of multiple-purpose water re- 
source development projects confer with 
each of the 17 Western States on the plans 
of the Federal agencies for the implementa- 
tion of the new standards to the end that 
the requirements and rights of each of the 
States are fully understood and recognized. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP IN INTER- 
NATIONAL FISHERY CONSERVA- 
TION 


Mr.BARTLETT. Mr. President, I was 
delighted with the understanding and 
affirmative support that was given last 
night to my revised amendment to the 
trade bill. The amendment is identical 
in purpose, if not in content, with the 
one originally introduced and that pur- 
pose is to promote the conservation of 
our fishery resources. This amendment 
represents a major advance in our long 
struggle to obtain effective means by 
which we can persuade other nations to 
participate with us in conferences in- 
volving our fishery resources and to ne- 
gotiate in good faith. The President 
under this amendment has ample au- 
thority to increase tariffs as a sanction 
to assure good faith negotiations of a 
nature similar to that required between 
parties by our labor and other laws. The 
responsibilities of parties who have a 
duty to negotiate in good faith is clear 
under American law. By placing this 
duty on all concerned we will be threat- 
ened no longer with the possibility of 
an arbitrary termination of any fishery 
convention or negotiation and we will 
no longer be plagued by the threat of a 
foreign government openly disregarding 
facts or refusing to supply pertinent in- 
formation regarding the fishery resource. 

Mr. President, last night when I with- 
drew my original amendment I intended 
to introduce other legislation on the sub- 
ject. The acceptance of this amend- 
ment suggests that the introduction of 
additional legislation by me at this time 
is unnecessary. 

I stated then and do again that I and 
others have not forgotten and will not 
forget the desperate need we have to 
protect our fishermen on the high seas 
from harassment by other nations. I 
pledge to call for immediate hearings 
and early action next Congress on sepa- 
rate legislation which would amend the 
Fishermen’s Protective Act in a man- 
ner that will assure our fishermen that 
they can expect compensation for not 
only the fine imposed but also for other 
damages suffered under conditions of 
harassment and I will work to assure our 
fishermen that their claims will be paid 
in a speedy and efficient manner. And 
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I can say Senator Macnuson, chairman 
of the Commerce Committee, is fully 
sympathetic with these goals. 

Mr. President, the acceptance of this 
amendment does not place an American 
flag on every fish on the high seas, nor 
does it suggest that international waters 
are American waters. The amendment 
is not directed at any particular nation, 
nor any particular species of fish; it is 
directed at solving a conservation prob- 
lem on the high seas. The amendment 
does represent an acknowledgment on 
the part of our Government and this 
administration that it intends to fulfill 
the entire scope of its responsibilities of 
leadership in our struggle to conserve 
international fishery resources. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL 
RELATIONS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I should 
like to inform my colleagues that the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations held its first hearing 
on problems of Federal-State-local re- 
lations on Tuesday, September 18. This 
hearing was conducted in the form of a 
panel discussion, with experts in the 
field of intergovernmental relations pre- 
senting their views on problem areas in 
federalism. Prior to their presentation 
of prepared remarks on this subject, 
Senators MUNDT, Ervin, and I made some 
introductory remarks which I believe will 
be of interest to our colleagues. I ask 
unanimous consent to place these re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the texts 
of these remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT BY SENATOR ED- 
MUND S. MUSKIE, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS OF 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS. AT SEPTEMBER 18, 1962, SUB- 
COMMITTEE HEARING ON PROBLEMS IN THE 
FIELD OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


This is the first hearing to be conducted 
by the newly created Senate Subcommittce 
on Intergovernmental Relations, established 
under Senate Resolution 359 of the 87th 
Congress. I should like to include in the 
record at this point the resolution and Sen- 
ate Report No. 1716 which accompanied it. 
In this material can be found the reasoning 
which led to Senate action to give specific 
attention to ways and means of enhancing 
cooperation between all levels of Govern- 
ment and strengthening our Federal system. 

The field of intergovernmental relations 
might be categorized as the “Hidden Dimen- 
sion of Government.” Performing as almost 
a fourth branch of government in meeting 
the needs of our people, it nonetheless has 
no direct electorate, operates from no set 
perspective, is under no special control, and 
moves in no particular direction. Programs 
in this field make an unpredictable impact 
on our society and our economy. The world 
of intergovernmental relations is represented 
by no policymaking body—there is no execu- 
tive, no legislature and no judiciary. The 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations serves as its major meeting ground, 
but this organization functions only in an 
advisory capacity. What we hope to do in 
the work of this subcommittee is to give 
this hidden dimension of Government defini- 
tion and identity—to understand what it is 
and what its potential is, and in what direc- 
tions it is moving. 
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Evidence that this field makes a major 
impact on the lives of all Americans can be 
found in its involvement in such matters as 
highways, housing, public assistance, hos- 
pitals, airports, public health, unemployment 
compensation, education, agricultural ex- 
tension, and waste treatment facilities. A 
substantial amount of our governmental ex- 
penditures is involved in those programs 
every year. Assuming that we consider the 
combined Federal, State and local contribu- 
tions, estimates of the sum involved range 
from $11 billion in fiscal 1962 to $14 billion 
in 1963. It is significant to note that no gov- 
ernmental authority is prepared to provide 
any specific data on this subject. This 
amount is greater than the total Federal 
budget used to be in the not too distant past, 
and yet we do not see it appearing as a recog- 
nizable entity in the Federal budget or in 
State and local budgets. 

It is our purpose today to explore with a 
panel of experts the problems in the fleld of 
Federal-State-local relations which they view 
as currently causing major difficulties in the 
proper functioning of our Federal system. 
It is clear that many Americans hold dras- 
tically conflicting views on the relative roles 
of the different levels of government, and 
it is our intention to give careful attention 
to every point of view to determine which 
pattern of interrelationships best serves the 
needs of the United States during this period 
of our history. 

Woodrow Wilson said that “the question 
of the relation of the States to the Federal 
Government is the cardinal question of our 
constitutional system.” Our Founding Fa- 
thers created a system of the division of 
powers between levels of government which 
has withstood the test of time. There are 
those who say that the system is outmoded 
and an anachronism in the space age. But 
we find growing evidence that State and local 
governments are trying to make the neces- 
sary adjustments to meet the needs of the 
time. 

What seems to be the pattern that is taking 
shape in governmental efforts to cope with 
public needs and demands has been referred 
to by one authority as a “marble cake” of 
relationships rather than the old “layer 
cake.” More and more the emphasis is on 
cooperation rather than competition between 
levels of government. We hear less talk 
about States’ rights and more talk about 
States’ responsibilities. When it became 
clear that the Federal Government had more 
power to accomplish certain public ends 
than was necessary to do the job, the com- 
ment of James Madison that the system 
required “reciprocal forbearance” took on 
new meaning. 

There is no sense denying that the 
20th century has seen the rise of “revolu- 
tionary” demands on the part of the people 
for the provision of services by the govern- 
ment, What we are striving to achieve is 
a new balance of governmental activity 
which unshackles all levels of government 
to perform these tasks adequately. At the 
same time, we must be on guard to prevent 
the growth of the kind of imbalance that 
leads to the stultification of local initiative 
and the deprivation of individual rights. 
The tendency to overlook the establishment 
of appropriate standards by which to meas- 
ure the total cost and the allocation of the 
costs of government must be checked if 
sound fiscal management is to prevail. 

When we look at the current situation in 
the field of Federal-State-local relations, we 
find numerous problem areas existing, many 
of them festering because of inaction or the 
lack of proper action. A brief cataloging 
of trouble spots includes: the governmental 
organization of metropolitan areas, the con- 
servation of natural resources, the division 
of revenue resources, the apportionment of 
electoral districts (now being redressed some- 
what by the Supreme Court decision), the 
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provision of adequate transportation, the 
provision of adequate housing, the mainte- 
nance of a high standard of education, the 
status of grant-in- ald programs, and many 
more. Such basic questions as the extent to 
which local self-government should be 
granted, what measures should be adopted to 
strengthen State and local finances, how de- 
centralization of government administration 
should be achieved, and what steps should 
be taken to improve cooperation between the 
levels of government, remain unanswered. 
Our subcommittee has been given the 
broad mandate by the Senate to “examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
intergovernmental relationships between the 

United States and the States and munici- 

palities.” It is also called upon to review the 

recommendations made in this area by the 

Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 

Relations. In order to perform these func- 

tions, we should first find out what the 

relevant organizations representing both 
geographic and functional groups regard as 
the basic problem areas from their point of 
view. We are now, of course, in the very 
preliminary stages of reviewing these prob- 
lem areas and intend to hold additional 
hearings this fall to determine what specific 
contributions the subcommittee can make to 
the resolution of these problems, In addi- 
tion to observations of the men who have 

Kindly agreed to assemble here today for a 

panel discussion of these issues, we plan on 

calling for the views of a wide range of gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental 

tions, scholars and practitioners alike, In 

this manner, we hope to ultimately be able 

to offer to the ss some legislative pro- 
posals which will contribute to the strength- 
ening of our Federal system. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR KARL E. 
MUNDT, AT THE FIRST HEARING OF THE NEWLY 
CREATED SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, this hearing marks the pub- 
lic debut of the newly created Senate Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Relations. 
I have great confidence that this subcom- 
mittee, acting as an agency of the National 
Legislature, can make a meaningful and con- 
structive contribution to the advancement 
and improvement of our Federal syrtem. 

It seems to me most fitting that the first 
public action of this subcommittee should 
be a panel discussion by a group of men, all 
knowledgeable in the field of intergovern- 
mental relations, concerning the critical 
problems that face us as a nation in the 
broad sector of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernmental relations. This discussion and 
the similar discussions which will be pur- 
sued with other panels will, I am sure, pro- 
vide us with valuable information and ideas. 

The Federal m, as conceived by the 
drafters of the Constitution, stands as one 
of the most remarkable and worthwhile in- 
novations in the history of mankind's experi- 
ence with representative government, 

Historically, we know that the Federal 
principle came into being as a compromise 
between two sharply divided schools of 
thought—those who sought to abolish all 
State autonomy and establish a unitary gov- 
ernmental authority at the national level and 
those who desired a Central Government of 
form rather than substance with the primary 
governmental authority being retained by 
the several States. 

From its inception the essence of the Fed- 
eral system has been balance—the striking 
of an equilibrium between the central au- 
thority required for unity and action as a 
single national entity and the circumferen- 
tial authority and State autonomy demanded 
for the meaningful operation of our demo- 
cratic political system. 

We have now functioned as a nation under 
this system for 173 years. During that period 
the Federal system has undergone many 
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changes and adjustments. A third level of 
government has emerged, deriving its powers 
and authority from the States. Generally 
denominated as local government, this third 
level includes our county, township, and mu- 
nicipal governments, which are charged with 
providing basic governmental services spe- 
cially tailored to meet the needs of a partic- 
ular locale or an individual community. 

Since the original enunciation of the 
Federal principle, population growth, the 
increased mobility of people, military 
emergencies, economic crises, industrial de- 
velopment, commercial diversification and 
dramatic technological advancements have 
wrought significant and lasting changes in 
the character and composition of this Na- 
tion. The changes of profile and content 
have brought with them ever-increasing de- 
mands for better service at all levels of 
government, 

Three major wars and a serious economic 
depression during the past five decades 
have compounded the pressures for govern- 
mental action. All of these events and de- 
velopments have combined to place extraor- 
dinary stresses and strains on the Federal 
system. 

In numerous instances, responding to 
pressures for mcy action, the Federal 
Government has expanded existing authority 
or undertaken responsibilities previously 
carried by the States and their local units 
of government. Rarely has there been a re- 
linquishment or retrocession of this au- 
thority by the Federal Government after the 
emergency has passed. This development 
has caused many individuals to contend 
that the Federal system is now out of 
balance with too great an accretion of power 
and authority at the center. Other com- 
mentators have concluded that the con- 
tinued growth of central power and au- 
thority is an inevitable development in an 
increasingly complex society. There are 
even some who have charged that State and 
local units of Government are nothing more 
than outmoded reliques of the 18th century, 
lacking the competency and capacity to 
govern in these fast-moving times of the 
20th century. I personally regard this latter 
view as “ismatic propaganda” and directly 
in conflict with the abundant evidence of 
dramatic State and local governmental 
growth since the end of World War II. 

This diversity of opinion and viewpoint 
on the present and future status of the 
various levels of government refiects the im- 
portant need for an objective assessment 
and analysis of the Federal system and the 
current relationships existing among its 
constituent parts. I am delighted that the 
Senate has charged us with that responsi- 
bility. 

During the course of our study and in- 
vestigation I hope that we can give consider- 
ation to such problem areas as: 

1. The equitable division of tax sources 
among the various levels of government. 

2. Federal involvement in urban develop- 
ment and the accompanying impact on State 
and local government. 

3. The system of Federal grants-in-aid; its 
growth; its direction; and its effect on the 
efficient utilization of State and local re- 
sources, 

4. The prospective role of State and local 
government in our development of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

5. The appropriate role of the National 
Government in assisting State and local gov- 
ernments to more effectively fulfill their 
functions and responsibilities. 

6. The growth of interlocal cooperation; 
its capacity for effecting improvement in the 
quality of government at the local level; and 
its corresponding use in areas of high and low 
population density. 

The chairman has suggested several other 
avenues of inquiry which should lead to a 
more comprehensive understanding by the 
Congress of the critical challenges presently 
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confronting the Federal system. In the final 
analysis what we are seeking, and what I 
hope we will obtain, are objective answers to 
the eternal question, “How can representa- 
tive government best serve the needs and 
aspirations of the people from which it 
derives its power and authority?” 


INTRODUCTORY Remarks OF SENATOR Sam J. 
ERVIN, JR., AT THE FIRST HEARING OF THE 
NEWLY CREATED SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared state- 
ment. However, I would like to make a few 
observations on the subject under discus- 
sion. 

In my judgment, William Gladstone was 
clearly right in the main when he said that 
the Constitution of the United States was 
the greatest instrument ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man, 

As a matter of fact, however, he was partly 
in error in that statement. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States was not struck off 
at a given moment, although it was reduced 
to writing at a given moment. It embodied, 
however, the experience of many generations 
of men in their quest for a system of gov- 
ernment in which man should be guaranteed 
the right to self-rule, and also the right to 
protection against governmental tyranny. 

I think that the finest system of govern- 
ment ever devised by man is the American 
system of government, and I think that is 
true because the Constitution is correctly 
described in a nutshell in the statement 
made by Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase in 
Teras v. White. He said in that case, “The 
Constitution, in all of its provisions, looks 
to an indestructible union composed of in- 
destructible States.” 

I think if we were to destroy the States 
we would destroy our Constitutional system 
of government and do the greatest injury 
to the cause of good government that could 
possibly be done. 

The States are in jeopardy at this time, I 
think, for several reasons, The first reason 
is that those who seek to impose their will 
upon others in governmental matters would 
prefer to deal with one government only, 
namely, the Federal Government. 

They do not like to deal with 50 State 
governments and the Federal Government, 
in addition. 

They realize that if they can immobilize 
State government and control the Federal 
Government, they can control all of the gov- 
ernment. 

Now, this would have a very bad effect, if 
it were to be accomplished. I think one of 
the great values of our system of govern- 
ment, which separates the powers of govern- 
ment between the National Government and 
State government, lies in the fact that it 
affords us 50 laboratories in the States for 
governmental experiments. 

A State can experiment with an innova- 
tion in government or economies and if it 
turns out bad it doesn't affect us governmen- 
tally speaking or economically speaking ex- 
cept in one limited area. 

If it turns out good then it can be adopted 
in the other States. 

But if the Federal Government indulges 
in an experiment which has tragic conse- 
quences, it affects us tragically at all levels. 

Then there is another thing of a detrimen- 
tal character in shifting all responsibility 
of government from a State level to a Na- 
tional level, and that is that such action re- 
lieves the people of a sense of responsibility 
at the local level. One of the things about 
democracy which is essential if democracy 
is to endure is a sense of responsibility in in- 
dividuals at local levels. 

Someone has said that the saddest epitaph 
that can be written on the loss of any right 
is that those who had the saving power failed 
to stretch forth a saving hand while there 
was yet time. I think one of the finest things 
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that this subcommittee can do is to take 
steps which will preserve the Federal system 
of government with its division of powers 
between National and State levels. 

This thing goes far beyond merely gov- 
ernmental things. It goes to the personality 
of the people of the United States. 

A member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States whom I admired very much 
was Justice Brandeis. Justice Brandeis is 
said by Judge Learned Hand to have made 
this statement, “The States are the only 
breakwater against the ever-pounding surf 
which threatens to submerge the individual, 
and destroy the only society in which per- 
sonality can exist.” 

I think there is more than a modicum of 
truth in that statement. Whenever you 
shift all responsibility of government from 
the States to the national level you destroy 
the only society in which personality really 
can exist. You are certainly impressed by 
the truth of this observation when you try 
to deal with some of these overgrown Fed- 
eral agencies. 

I recognize there is a great deal of diffi- 
culty in local self-government and particu- 
larly in the cities due to the fact that the 
Federal Government monopolizes the sources 
of taxation which yield the taxes most easily 
collected. I think that one of the finest 
contributions which this subcommittee can 
make is to see if we can’t devise some method 
by which we can prove that Aesop was not 
thinking of the Federal Government when 
he told the story about the lion. 

He said that the lion invited another 
animal to visit him in his cave. The animal 
said, “I am not coming because I notice that 
all tracks lead into your cave and none lead 
out.” 

Now that is certainly a parable about the 
system of taxation which prevails in this 
couLtry. I think this is a field in which 
something drastic has got to be done in 
order to give to the States and the local 
communities more sources of taxation than 
they now enjoy. The alternative is to have 
them continue to do what they have been 
doing with increasing frequency; and that 
is, to come to Uncle Sam to beg for a little 
more of the patrimony which he has taken 
from them. 

These are just some random observations. 
As a consequence of knowledge gained from 
my service with him in the Senate, I know 
the subcommittee has an excellent chair- 
man, a very devoted American, who has par- 
ticipated with great distinction in govern- 
ment at several levels. I think it is most 
fortunate that the Senator from Maine is 
chairman. 

I will say a word about my friend from 
South Dakota who has just left. He comes 
from an area where, like my own State, 
there are still some folks who believe that a 
federal system of government ought to be 
preserved and that really and truly the Con- 
stitution was designed to create an inde- 
5 union composed of indestructible 

tates. 


NEGOTIATED FIXED-PRICE 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, under date of September 17, 
1962, the Comptroller General sent to 
Congress a report in which he called 
attention to the fact that the Air Force 
has awarded to Convair, a division of 
General Dynamics, San Diego, Calif., a 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee and fixed-price in- 
centive contract, with fixed-price sub- 
contracts to Lear, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. He criticized the performance of 
these negotiated contracts totaling $1,- 
579,000 wherein a 52-percent profit went 
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to Lear, Inc., on one of these subcon- 
tracts. 

This is another example of unneces- 
sary expenditures in our Defense De- 
partment as a result of its failure to 
exercise normal business practices in so- 
liciting competitive bids in all instances 
where they are economically feasible. 

This is an indefensible waste of tax- 
payers’ money and a practice which 
should have been corrected long ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the Comptroller General's report 
be included in my statement at this point 
in the Recor, including the letter which 
is addressed to the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, dated September 17, 
1962. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., September 17, 1962. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE AND THE 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: 

Enclosed is our report on examination of 
the pricing of screwjack assemblies for F-106 
airplanes under Department of the Air Force 
negotiated fixed-price subcontracts awarded 
by Convair, a division of General Dynamics 
Corp., San Diego, Calif. (now General Dy- 
namics Corp., San Diego), to Lear, Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The report shows that, although Lear was 
the sole source supplier of screwjack assem- 
blies for F-106 airplanes, Convair generally 
accepted Lear’s quoted prices without ob- 
taining cost data or other pertinent informa- 
tion in support of the prices. Consequently, 
neither the prime contractor nor the Air 
Force had a sound basis for determining 
whether the prices quoted were reasonable. 
On the basis of computations which we 
made, using data taken from Lear's formal 
records and available to Lear at the time its 
price quotations were submitted to Convair, 
prices totaling about $1,579,000 for negotiated 
fixed-price subcontracts awarded Lear for 
screwjack assemblies from August 1958 to 
April 1960 were about $439,000 or 39 percent 
higher than costs previously experienced in 
producing like assemblies. In the perform- 
ance of these subcontracts, we estimated that 
Lear experienced total costs of about $1,038,- 
000 and profit of about 52 percent of cost. 

In commenting on our finding, the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
advised us that neither the prime contrac- 
tor nor the subcontractor had established 
the reasonableness of the prices of the sub- 
contracts covered by our report, or any other 
considerations which would render such 
prices reasonable because of equitable pric- 
ing factors not reflected in the report. The 
Air Force requested Convair to obtain an ap- 
propriate adjustment from Lear, and Convair 
made a demand on Lear, but Lear has not 
indicated whether or not a refund will be 
made. 

Subsequent to award of the subcontracts 
described in this report, the Air Force and 
the Department of Defense have introduced a 
number of measures aimed toward improv- 
ing the pricing of contracts. We believe 
that the measures taken, if properly execut- 
ed, should contribute significantly to the 
negotiation of fair and reasonable contract 
prices and to the prevention of recurrences 
of the deficiencies which occurred in the 
pricing of the subcontracts described in this 
report. However, the extent to which these 
measures are effective will depend upon the 
degree to which they are applied by con- 
tracting officials. We believe also that it is 
inequitable for a contractor to realize finan- 
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cial benefits as a result of its failure to 
furnish available cost information or other 
evidence in support of the reasonableness of 
the prices established. We are recommend- 
ing, therefore, that the Secretary of the Air 
Force take aggressive action to obtain for the 
Government an equitable adjustment of the 
prices of Convair’s subcontracts with Lear. 
Copies of this report are being sent to the 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Secretary of the Air 
Force. 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATION—SUBCON- 
TRACT Prices ESTABLISHED FOR SCREWJACK 
ASSEMBLIES WERE HIGH IN RELATION TO 
Costs PREVIOUSLY EXPERIENCED BY THE 
SOLE-SOURCE SUPPLIER IN PRODUCING LIKE 
ITEMS 


Although Lear was the sole-source sup- 
plier of screwjack assemblies for F-106 air- 
planes, Convair generally accepted Lear’s 
quoted prices without obtaining cost data 
or other pertinent information in support 
of the prices. Consequently, neither the 
prime contractor nor the Air Force had a 
sound basis for determining whether the 
prices quoted were reasonable. On the ba- 
sis of computations which we made, using 
data taken from Lear’s formal records and 
available to Lear at the time its price quo- 
tations were submitted to Convair, prices 
totaling about $1,579,000 for negotiated 
fixed-price subcontracts awarded Lear for 
screwjack assemblies from August 1958 to 
April 1960 were about $439,000 or 39 percent 
higher than costs previously experienced in 
producing like assemblies. In the perform- 
ance of these subcontracts we estimated that 
Lear experienced total costs of about 
$1,038,000 and profit of about 52 percent of 
cost. 

On September 20, 1956, Convair invited 
proposals from three companies for devel- 
opment of screwjack assemblies and certain 
other components for the F-106 airplane. 
Lear was selected on the basis of technical 
capability and the lowest competitive prices, 
and late in September 1956 Lear was award- 
ed subcontracts by Convair for the initial 
procurement of two types of screwjack as- 
semblies. Subsequently, there were many 
design changes in the assemblies as the 
development progressed, and it was not until 
mid-1958 that the designs became relatively 
stable. However, Convair did not invite 
competitive bids subsequent to the initial 
procurement because it believed that pro- 
curement of these items from another sup- 
plier would most likely result in the dupli- 
cation of costs for qualification testing and 
engineering. Thus, follow-on orders, includ- 
ing those discussed in this report, were 
awarded to Lear on a sole-source basis. 

The basic designs of the screwjack assem- 
blies designated as models 533 A and B and 
models 534 A and B were developed by Lear 
on a prototype basis, and the first units pro- 
duced were tested on F-102 aircraft. Suc- 
cessive design changes requested by Convair 
during 1957 resulted in the development of 
models 533 E and F and models 534 E and F 
screwjack assemblies. During 1958, models 
533 E and F were redesigned to replace an 
aluminum gear housing with a steel-forged 
housing, and were designated as. models 
533 G and H. Except for the gear housing 
and an added thrust ring, similar compo- 
nent parts were used in producing models 
533 E and F and models 533 G and H. Dur- 
ing the period from August 28, 1958, through 
completion of shipments under subcontracts 
awarded on April 18, 1960, Lear produced 
and shipped 5,412 screwjack assemblies to 
Convair under negotiated fixed-price sub- 
contracts. 

Although on several occasions Convair re- 
quested lower prices for the screwjack assem- 
blies, Lear refused to reduce its prices 
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except on orders for larger quantities. Con- 
vair accepted the prices quoted by Lear, gen- 
erally on the basis of preceding subcontract 
prices, which Convair considered to be rea- 
sonable because (1) the prices remained 
fairly stable as compared to the competitive 
prices initially obtained and (2) reduced 
prices were quoted for purchases of larger 
quantities. However, we estimate, on the 
basis of computations made from informa- 
tion taken from Lear’s formal records, that 
the prices quoted by Lear generally exceeded 
its recently experienced costs by amounts 
ranging from 26 to 128 percent. In October 
1958 Lear furnished Convair a cost summary 
in support of the unit price of $309 quoted 
for models 534 E and F screwjack assemblies. 
This price consisted of an estimated unit cost 
of $283 plus a profit of $26, or about 9 per- 
cent of the cost. On the basis of our estt- 
mates, Lear’s costs of producing screwjack 
assemblies during the period from July 
through September 1958 averaged only $237 
a unit. Except for this one procurement, 
we found no evidence that either Convair 
or the Air Force obtained from Lear price 
analyses, information on costs experienced 
in recent production of like items, or other 
data to support the reasonableness of the 
prices quoted by the subcontractor. 


PURCHASE OF UNITED NATIONS 
BONDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2768) to 
promote the foreign policy of the United 
States by authorizing the purchase of 
United Nations bonds and the appropria- 
tion of funds therefor, which were, on 
page 1, line 6, strike out all after Na- 
tions.” down through and including 
“loan” in line 7, and insert “The pro- 
ceeds of such loan”; on page 1, line 8, 
strike out “states”; on page 1, line 10, 
after “assessments” insert “, and shall 
not be used to reduce regular or special 
assessments against any such members”; 
on page 2, line 1, after “The” insert 
“total”; on page 2, line 1, strike out “to be 
lent” and insert “that may be loaned”; 
on page 2, lines 3 and 4, strike out “by 
more than $25,000,000”; on page 2, lines 
4 and 5, strike out “or agreed to be 
made”; on page 2, lines 18 and 19, strike 
out “makes unnecessary any future 
large-scale borrowing” and insert “will 
avoid any future large-scale deficits”; 
on page 2, line 19, after “borrowing.” in- 
sert “the The Department of State is 
hereby instructed to submit to the Con- 
gress, not later than January 31, 1963, a 
report on steps taken in the 17th Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on long-term financing 
of the United Nations.”; on page 2, after 
line 19, insert: 

Sec. 5. The Congress hereby expresses its 
satisfaction that the International Court of 
Justice has decided that the expenditures 
authorized in resolutions of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly relating to opera- 
tions in the Middle East and in the Congo 
are “expenses of the Organization” within 
the meaning of the United Nations Charter, 
thereby providing a sound basis for obtaining 
prompt payment of assessments for such ex- 
penditures by making them obligations of all 
members of the United Nations. 


On page 2, after line 19, insert: 


Sec. 6. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the United Nations should take immediate 
steps to give effect to the advisory opinion 
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of the International Court of Justice on the 
financial obligations of members of the 
United Nations in order to assure prompt 
payment of all assessments, including assess- 
ments to cover the cost of operations to 
maintain or restore international peace and 
security. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An Act to promote the foreign policy 
of the United States by authorizing a 
loan to the United Nations and the ap- 
propriation of funds therefor.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore moving that the Senate concur in 
the House amendments, I wish to remind 
Members of the principal provisions of 
the bill as it passed the Senate, and then 
note the changes made by the House. 

The Senate version authorized the ap- 
propriation of $100 million for a loan, or 
loans, to the United Nations. However, 
at no time were the loans of the United 
States to exceed by more than $25 mil- 
lion the aggregate amount of loans to the 
United Nations by other nations. 

The House amended this provision so 
as to require that at no time should the 
sums loaned by the United States exceed 
the aggregate loaned by other nations. 
In other words, the U.S. loans are not to 
be more than the total amount loaned by 
other states. 

This change tightened the provisions 
of the bill and I believe it is desirable. 

A second change made by the House 
was insertion of a provision which states 
without qualification that U.S. funds 
loaned to the United Nations are not to 
be used to reduce the regular or special 
assessments of any other member. The 
administration had already made that 
decision last spring when it made public 
its opposition to any continuation of the 
past practice of applying voluntary con- 
tributions to reduce the obligations of 
other U.N. members to pay their fair 
share of United Nations expenses. 

A final change of significance concerns 
the advisory opinion of the World Court 
finding that assessments levied for peace- 
keeping purposes are regular expenses 
of the organization and as such mem- 
bers are obliged to pay such assessments. 
The House of Representatives com- 
mended this opinion and expressed the 
hope that the General Assembly will 
make it clear that states which may in 
the future become delinquent will be sub- 
ject to the penalties of the charter. 

I believe all these amendments have 
strengthened the provisions of S. 2768 
and that the Senate should adopt them. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that the explanation by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is an accurate de- 
scription of the conference report and 
its contents. I concur with him in the 
statement that the Senate would be act- 
ing wisely to accept the House version. 
It is a better-written and stronger bill 
than the one which passed the Senate. 
It makes very clear to the United Na- 
tions that it must pus its financial house 
in order if it is to expect generous sup- 
port from us. I hope the amendments 
of the House will be concurred in. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from 
Alabama, 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to develop 
the intention behind the requirement 
that there be a purchase of bonds by 
other member states of the United Na- 
tions before we match their purchases. 
I should like to inquire about the man- 
ner in which we would match pur- 
chases. Let us assume that one of the 
member states is seriously delinquent in 
its assessment. Let us say further that 
it is over 2 years behind in assessments. 
Nevertheless, it purchases some bonds. 
In that situation, would we purchase 
bonds to match their purchases? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If they paid their 
money for the bonds, under the terms of 
the bill, we would. The Senator will 
remember that an amendment was of- 
fered in the Senate which would have 
provided that no bonds would be sub- 
scribed for if nations were behind in 
their assessments. That amendment 
was voted down by the Senate. Every 
effort will be made to collect the back 
assessments. As a matter of fact, one 
item to which I called attention finds 
favor with the decision of the Interna- 
tional Court with reference to the obli- 
gation on peace and security operations, 
and calls upon the United Nations to 
approve that decision, so that hereafter 
nations which get behind will be subject 
to penalty. 

Mr. MILLER. The point I wish to 
make is that if we have a situation in 
which a delinquent member neverthe- 
less somehow or another finds the where- 
withal to buy some bonds, how is this 
going to affect that provision which 
states that no part of the proceeds of 
these bonds shall be used to satisfy any 
of the obligations of any of the member 
nations? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There would be no 
effect on that provision. If we look at 
the United Nations Charter, we find— 
and I believe I am correct in this—that 
any member of the U.N. which is more 
than 2 years behind in the payment of 
its dues is supposed to lose its right to 
vote. Whether that provision is being 
enforced, I do not know. I recall that 
that is a part of the charter. There is 
no connection between this provision and 
delinquent dues. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We have with us 
a new member of our delegation to the 
United Nations, the Senator from Colo- 
rado, who may be able to shed some light 
on this subject. 

Mr. MILLER. I am familiar with 
what the Senator from Montana has 
said. What I am trying to bring out is 
whether there might be a subtle way of 
getting around the provision which is 
now in the bill, to the effect that the pro- 
ceeds of these bonds cannot in any way 
be used to defray or cover the expenses 
or the delinquencies of any of the mem- 
ber nations. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. There is no con- 
nection between the case the Senator is 
talking about and these payments, the 
sums that might help other nations, be- 
cause the proceeds of these bonds are for 
the purpose of paying the peace and se- 
curity operations. Provision is made 
that none of the proceeds shall be used 
for the purpose of helping delinquent 
nations. 

Mr. MILLER. I recognize that to be 
the situation. However, let us say that 
the Soviet Union, for example, which is 
so very much delinquent, suddenly de- 
cides that it will use some money for the 
purchase of bonds instead of paying its 
assessments for the Congo operations. 
Would it not be a frustration of the ob- 
jective of this provision in the bill, that 
the proceeds of these bonds will not be 
used to cover these delinquencies of any 
of the members, if the Soviet Union were 
to do that? The Soviet Union in that 
situation would in effect strap the Congo 
operation by refusing to pay its assess- 
ment for that operation and turn the 
money into an investment in U.N. bonds. 
I am wondering if the Senator might not 
agree with me on that point, namely, 
that there could be a frustration of the 
objective which has now been written 
into the bill by the conferees. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. There is no 
connection between those situations. I 
do not see how there could possibly be a 
frustration of the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. This is only a temporary 
solution of the United Nations financial 
troubles. If the entire $200 million 
worth of bonds were sold or loans to 
the amount of $200 million were made, 
that would probably suffice to carry the 
United Nations expenditures in the 
Congo and elsewhere only until some- 
time next spring, and the United Na- 
tions would then have to make other 
arrangements. 

It is true that some countries—and it 
it is a little disgusting, too—which have 
declined to pay their assessments for the 
Congo have been willing to buy bonds 
because the bonds are repayable over a 
25-year period; and if the nations do not 
pay their assessments, they perhaps 
think they will be in so much. However, 
I think most nations were waiting to see 
whether the World Court would hold 
that assessments for the Congo and the 
Middle East were binding assessments or 
not. Now that the World Court has 
found that the assessments are binding, 
it is up to the United Nations itself to 
implement the court decision and require 
the delinquent nations to pay their dues. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
One of the amendments of the House in 
which the Senate is being asked to 
concur is an expression of the sense of 
Congress—of the Government of the 
United States—to the United Nations 
that the United Nations should imple- 
ment the decision of the World Court, It 
is believed that if that is done, the na- 
tions which heretofore have refused to 
pay for peace and security operations 
will pay for them, because if they do not, 
they will be subject to a penalty, the 
same as with respect to the regular 
budget. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado, a 
brandnew member of the United Nations 
delegation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

With respect to the question which the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] has 
just asked, the record ought to be per- 
fectly clear that I do not believe there 
is any connection between the purchase 
of bonds and the matter of assessments 
or becoming delinquent. As the Senator 
from Vermont has said, one of the first 
tasks which faces the United Nations is 
to implement the decision of the World 
Court in such a way that it will become 
a part and parcel of the record of the 
United Nations. In that case, Russia’s 
payments to the United Nations on the 
special assessment for the Congo and 
the Middle East operations would fall in 
the same category as do the regular 
assessments. This may be a difficult task 
to accomplish, but it will have to be done 
during this session of the General As- 
sembly. 

If the proposed legislation is enacted— 
and I like the present bill; I think the 
matching provisions are very good—we 
can expect that we will not have any 
trouble with the sale of the bonds. There 
has been a recent interest and an influx 
of promises by nations which have been 
waiting on us to do the job. This will 
make it much easier to finance the 
bonds. 

With respect to the 2-year limita- 
tion, I may say for the benefit of the 
Senator from Iowa that Russia is not 
badly in arrears now; and the cumula- 
tive effect of the provisions should be 
understood. Most people claim that if a 
nation has not paid for all or a part of 
2 years, it is in arrears and therefore 
cannot vote. Actually, the rule provides 
that a nation must be in arrears for as 
much as a total of 2 years’ assessments. 

Mr. AIKEN. The 2 preceding years. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. So a nation could, 
by paying a certain amount, stall for 
some time; but eventually the arrears 
must creep up on it to the point where it 
would actually lose its vote, although 
this has not been done. No member of 
the United Nations today is in arrears 
to the extent provided by the 2-year 
rule. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is a matter of 
interest to note that Russia has never 
been in arrears with her regular assess- 
ments. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. She has kept up her 
payments, and so have practically all the 
other nations. One nation that I think 
of has not. Only one of the larger 
powers has been behind in its payments, 
and I think the reason is quite under- 
standable. But, as I recall, that nation 
has never been more than 2 years behind 
in its payments. 

Mr. AIKEN. If Russia does not pay 
anything on the Congo and Middle East 
assessments, she will doubtless become 
delinquent about 1964. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is only a guess on 
my part, but I believe it will be about 
1964. 
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I agree with the Senator from Alabama 
that Russia will not permit herself to be- 
come delinquent to the extent of losing 
her vote in the General Assembly, al- 
though she would still retain her posi- 
tion in the Security Council and the veto 
power in the Security Council whether 
she were delinquent in assessments or 
not. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The denial of the right 
to vote is not automatic; it must be im- 
posed by a vote of the General Assembly. 
The importance of that rule is that it 
makes a very clear distinction that there 
is no forgiveness of any arrears, because 
the General Assembly could act not- 
withstanding whether a nation bought 
bonds or not in an effort to shade the 
situation for itself. But it does require 
affirmative action; therefore no obliga- 
tion is canceled or forgiven, because 
affirmative action by the General Assem- 
bly remains capable of being taken at 
any stage of the proceeding, whatever 
may be bought. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the infor- 
mation which the Senator from Alabama 
and the Senator from Colorado have 
provided. The Senator from Iowa is 
still not satisfied. I am more than 
happy to see the United States put up 
dollar for dollar on the purchase of 
bonds to match the purchases by some 
member nation which has been prac- 
ticing fiscal responsibility at the United 
Nations and is reasonably current in its 
payment of assessments. But I am not 
very happy about the United States 
putting up dollar for dollar to purchase 
bonds to match the purchases by a mem- 
ber nation which is not practicing fiscal 
integrity before the United Nations and 
is delinquent. 

I suggest that any nation—and I un- 
derstand from the Senator from Ver- 
mont that there are a few—which has 
seen fit to use money which otherwise 
should be used to pay for the expenses 
of the United Nations according to its 
legitimate assessments in order to buy 
United Nations bonds is not in very good 
face before the membership. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I find nothing to 
quarrel with in the statement of the 
Senator from Iowa. I, too, should like 
to see bonds bought by nations which are 
completely paid up in every respect. 
But what we are deciding today is 
whether the House bill is preferable to 
the Senate bill. In other words, would 
the Senator from Iowa prefer to take 
the amendments which the House added 
to the bill, or would he prefer to send 
the Senate to a conference to arrive at 
some adjustment as between the two 
versions? I am proposing that we 
accept the House bill. I think the Sen- 
ator from Iowa would say that the House 
bill pleases him more than does the bill 
which passed the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Ala- 
bama knows that I believe I speak for 
most Senators on this side of the aisle 
when I say we recognize that the House 
provisions make this a tighter bill, and 
that it has a tendency to provide for 
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greater responsibility on the part of the 
membership of the United Nations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree. 

Mr. MILLER. So the Senator from 
Iowa is much happier with the House 
bill. Nevertheless, I think I have a duty 
to point out that a situation could de- 
velop—and apparently it already has de- 
veloped—under which some member na- 
tions would seek to try to save face, as 
they think, by continuing to refuse or 
persisting in refusing to pay their proper 
assessments, and would take money they 
might well use to do so in order to buy 
bonds, so that the United States and 
other nations which are practicing finan- 
cial responsibility would underwrite the 
bond purchases. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am confident that 
the U.S. delegation to the 17th General 
Assembly will have in mind the House 
amendment in the bill which calls upon 
the United Nations to help to implement 
the opinion of the World Court and to 
instill greater fiscal responsibility in the 
United Nations. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The senior Senator 
from Colorado has been assigned to the 
1 85 Committee of the General Assem- 

y. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was about to say 
a few minutes ago that I hoped the Sen- 
ator would be placed on the Fifth Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I assure the Senator, 
with respect to the statement he has 
just made, that the situation will be 
amply called to the attention of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

I also wish to say to the Senator from 
Iowa that I really do not think any na- 
tion will save face, so to speak, by pur- 
chasing the bonds, whether that nation 
is delinquent in the payment of its as- 
sessments or not. Ican conceive of Rus- 
sia’s not paying her assessments, al- 
though I do not agree to any extent 
with such a course. But once we have 
implemented the decision of the World 
Court in the United Nations, these be- 
come assessments in the regular sense, 
and Russia will be before the gun, the 
same as any other nation will be; and 
then we can see what will be done. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think we should make 
a part of the debate the point that under 
the House version of the bill and under 
the Senate version, as passed, the Presi- 
dent is not required to buy these bonds. 
He can use the money for making short- 
term loans or long-term loans or to pur- 
chase the bonds. k 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; and that pro- 
vision of the House version is identical 
with the corresponding provision of the 
Senate version. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. By giv- 
ing the President that leeway, he will 
have a great deal more leverage to exert 
in insisting that the United Nations put 
its house in order. When that is done, 
he can assist it in getting out of its fi- 
nancial stringency, so long as he does not 
make loans or purchase bonds in 
amounts in excess of the amounts pur- 
chased by other members of the United 
Nations. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. And not to exceed 
$100 million. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

As regards smaller countries which 
agreed to purchase bonds, eyen though 
they are behind in their assessments, I 
think most of them were waiting to find 
out what the decision of the World Court 
would be. I have felt that now that the 
World Court’s decision has been imple- 
mented by the General Assembly, nearly 
all of them will meet their obligations— 
most of them being rather small. 

I am glad the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. ALLOTT] is a member of the Fifth 
Committee, which is the workhorse 
committee of the United Nations; and 
since the veto power has rendered the 
Security Council almost impotent on im- 
portant matters, the Fifth Committee is 
perhaps one of the strongest factors in 
the entire United Nations establishment. 
I am sure the Senator from Colorado 
will do an excellent job there. 

Mr. SP. . Inasmuch as I 
served on the Second Committee, per- 
haps I would not be willing to agree to 
all that the Senator from Vermont has 
said about the Fifth Committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was on the Fifth Com- 
mittee. Its work is frequently so un- 
glamorous that there are seldom many 
persons in the galleries. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to 

ask the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama whether the House amendment 
that states that— 
It is the sense of the Congress that the 
United Nations should take immediate steps 
to give effect to the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice— 


And so forth, is purely expressing our 
opinion, and has no binding effect on 
the United Nations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Except to this ex- 
tent—and I do not believe the Senator 
from South Carolina heard the state- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT], made a few minutes ago. I 
stated that I felt certain that the 
U.S. delegation to the United Nations 
would have this point in mind and would 
do its best to get it implemented; and 
the Senator from Colorado stated that 
he had been assigned to the Fifth Com- 
mittee—which is the fiscal committee 
of the United Nations—and said he 
could give us assurance that this mat- 
ter would be pressed. I feel certain not 
only that it will be pressed by our dele- 
gation, but also that it will be accepted 
by the United Nations. 

Mr. THURMOND. If this section had 
been worded as follows: 

No funds shall be made available under 
this authorization until such time as the 
United Nations gives effect to the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Jus- 
tice— 


And so forth, then we would be as- 
sured, would we not, that proper action 
would be taken before this loan arrange- 
ment would take effect? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course the 
Senator from South Carolina is correct. 
But it is too late to speak of what might 
have been, because the bill has already 
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been passed by both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate; and now 
the question is either on concurring in 
the House amendments or on arriving 
at some version between the two. 

Mr. THURMOND. I feel that the 
House has improved the bill by means 
of its amendments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. But the bill still 
does not overcome my objections. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course the bill 
is not perfect, and I do not suppose it 
entirely pleases any of us, 

Mr. THURMOND. I am also of the 
opinion that the various nations should 
pay their assessments, under the deci- 
sions of the International Court of Jus- 
tice, which is known as the World Court. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. And I believe we 
should pay our part, but no more, and 
that we should not be required to put 
in any additional funds or to make loans 
to the United Nations to make up for the 
failure of other countries to pay their 
fair share. If the various countries paid 
their assessments, this loan would not be 
necessary, would it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If they had paid 
them as they went along, yes. But now 
it will take the United Nations some time 
to work out of this fiscal situation. 
However, I am confident it will work 
out of it. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I think the House version 
is an improvement over the Senate ver- 
sion; but I still believe we are making 
a mistake by granting a loan, over and 
above our fair share, to the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, Senators 
will recall that one of the objections I 
had at the time of the passage of the 
Senate version of the bill was that I 
thought it was premature; I thought we 
should wait until after the World Court 
had rendered its advisory opinion. Un- 
fortunately, that was not done. 

But I think the House has wisely de- 
cided to do so; and, following the opin- 
ion of the World Court, which cleared 
the air regarding the status of nations 
which are behind in the payment of their 
assessments, and bore out the expecta- 
tions of the proponents of the bill, now 
the measure is again before the Senate 
and I think it is now timely. So I wish 
to make clear that I believe my original 
objection has been removed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
measure was the subject of long debate, 
much controversy, and great discussion 
throughout the country. I believe the 
controversy is now happily settled, and I 
believe the measure as it now stands 
marks a commitment by the people of the 
United States to the United Nations 
which should not be overlooked. I be- 
lieve it represents a very serious and im- 
portant understanding that we are rely- 
ing heavily upon this agency in connec- 
tion with trying to have a rule of law in 
the world replace the rule of force. 

The significance of this measure 
should not be overlooked merely because 
the debate took place some time ago. I 
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am delighted that this action has been 
taken, and I believe it important to the 
United States, to the United Nations, 
and to the world. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join in the remarks of Senators, and I 
express full confidence in two of the 
most able Members of the Senate, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
who are serving as full delegates this 
year and who know whereof the Senator 
has spoken. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
the privilege of concurring in what the 
Senator from Montana has said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
man] that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to Senate bill 2768. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate concurred in the House amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE AND ARMED 
SERVICES COMMITTEE TO FILE 
REPORT BY MIDNIGHT TONIGHT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Armed 
Services Committee, acting jointly on 
the so-called Cuban resolution, may have 
until midnight tonight to file their re- 


port. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, soil 
and water conservation is clearly a na- 
tional responsibility held in common by 
all of our citizens. At the recent con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Soil and Water Conservation Districts, 
the area of community responsibility 
was discussed by Mr. Alf Larson. I ask 
unanimous consent that his remarks be 
included at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New HORIZONS IN THE BROAD CONCEPT OF 
SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Keynote, as the word is used in the 
musical terminology, is that particular note 
which sets the pitch for a musical composi- 
tion, opus, song etc., and if one is off pitch, 
the song is flat. 

It is my sincere hope, that I, in a humble 
way, may be permitted to set the pitch for 
this area meeting at a level conducive to the 
regeneration of energy and enthusiasm for 
a program in which we are all vitally inter- 
ested, a program we are proud to be a part 
of, a program we have helped develop, a 
program that has proven itself as a step in 
the right direction as to proper utilization 
and development of our natural resources, 
and above all, a program that has given con- 
clusive evidence as to what farmers and 
ranchers can accomplish through a united 
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and concerted effort. Yes, my friends, this 
is our program, and we do not want it to go 
flat. 

“Light is the load where many share the 
toil” is the motto of one of our largest co- 
operative shipping associations here in the 
Twin City area. I could not resist the temp- 
tation to use it at this time, because I felt 
it is so appropriate and it so effectively re- 
flects my thinking—that whatever progress 
we have made in promoting conservation, 
whatever plateau of success has been at- 
tained—it can all justifiably be credited to 
a fervent desire and a rigid determination 
for a unifled approach to reach an ultimate 
goal—that distant horizon when some day 
every acre of land in these United States 
will be treated according to their needs and 
utilized within their capabilities—and I 
would like to add—for the most good to all 
people. 

The theme, “New Horizons in the Broad 
Concept of Soil and Water Conservation,” 
is indicative of two facts: (1) That we have 
reached certain horizons and (2) that having 
reached these horizons we discover, not only 
opportunities, but also the need for new ones. 

Webster’s Dictionary defines the word, 
“horizon,” as a range of perception or experi- 
ence, and that leaves me to conclude that 
with the experience gained in the past, we 
have grown in stature; we have learned to 
project our thinking to a point where it now 
behooves us to evaluate our present situation 
and to implement our knowledge and ex- 
perience into a program more far 
and more comprehensive than any we have 
heretofore attempted. 

Engaging in a bit of retrospect, we are 
reminded of the fact that districts were orig- 
inally established for the primary purpose 
of erosion control and soil conservation. 

With your indulgence, I would like to use 
& little more picturesque hyperbole. It was 
a mild attempt to salve the wounds inflicted 
upon Mother Earth through improper land 
use, indifference, carelessness, and ignorance, 

Although there is still much to be done to 
get more conserving practices on the land, 
other methods of approach, to solve the same 
problem, were initiated. We learned that 
soil conservation and water conservation 
went hand in hand and that the two were 
inseparable. 

We learned that one farmer's efforts was 
not enough to effectively protect him from 
the excess water runoff from the rest of the 
neighbors above him in the same watershed. 
This became the start of the small watershed 
program, which has been so successful where 
completed. 

The Great Plains program has proven to 
be an effective tool in the implementation of 
more conservation practices in the Plains 
area. 

The ASC program, with its cost sharing 
features, has proven effective. I always like 
to refer to this program as the one where the 
American public invests, with cooperating 
farmers, tax money for the assurance of per- 
manent protection of our soil resources of 
benefit to present and future generations. 

The soil stewardship program has called 
our attention to our moral obligations as 
custodians of God’s possessions. Educational 
programs, in cooperation with State and local 
institutions, are steadily improving the 
teaching methods on conservation, correlat- 
ing it with various subjects in the curric- 
ulum, 

Many districts have already cooperated in 
the development of wildlife and recreational 
areas, reforestration and forest management, 
tree planting, shelterbelting, and tree plant- 
ing for farmsteads. Field days and plow 
matches, tours, and many, many other pro- 
motional features that all add up to one big 
factor—that the local soil conservation dis- 
trict has definitely shown its ability to work 
not only with land, but also with people, and 
I wish to state most emphatically that any 
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program contemplated to work with land and 
people may well be directed through the local 
district. 

The local district in its pursuits and with 
capable leadership will need, can find, and 
can use and cooperate with people of various 
professions in all walks of life. It is in a 
position to provide additional services, help, 
and information to any program designed to 
make your community a better place to 
live in, 

The decision is up to you. Are you going 
to sit back and let somebody else take a hold, 
perhaps a new agency, or are you going to 
offer your services and leadership as well as 
willingness to accept added responsibility? 

I can visualize opportunities for the at- 
tainment of distant horizons through an am- 
bitious program designed to meet the needs 
of our modern agriculture through long range 
planning, not precluding the part land and 
water and people will play in a coordinated 
effort to satisfy the anticipated need for 
rural area development, industrial expan- 
sion, locations for bigger and better high- 
ways, airports, and recreation. I can visualize 
local parks with artificial ponds or small lakes 
suitable for swimming, boating, and fishing. 

For the small farmer, supplemental income 
opportunities must be provided through an 
area development program that gives cre- 
dence to the proper and most effective use of 
all natural resources within the district. 

Rural zoning and planning have gained 
prominence as a tool for effective regulatory 
and protective laws for proper use of re- 
sources commensurate with needs and loca- 
tions. Remember, soil conservation districts 
are in an enviable position. They not only 
know what is in, on, or above the ground, but 
they also have a pretty good idea what is 
under it. 

Urban expansion into rural areas is becom- 
ing more and more in need of help and atten- 
tion. 

Many districts find themselves in a posi- 
tion to help metropolitan areas solve their 
water shortage problems as well as con- 
trolling air and water pollution. The small 
watershed program is working well in some 
States, in others not at all. What is the 
reason? Are your laws too cumbersome? 
Is there lack of advance information and 
education? Are the farmers indifferent and 
fail to recognize the need, or is the cost fac- 
tor the main reason for poor participation? 
How do you purport to attain this horizon? 

Yes, friends, there are many horizons yet 
to mention, but we better stop a minute and 
ask ourselves the question, Where is the tech- 
nical help coming from if we take on these 
added responsibilities? 

With the complexities involved, we no 
doubt will need men specially trained to 
cope with specialized problems, and my first 
suggestion would be that every district take 
another long look at the area involved, dig 
out the old work plan, and then with pro- 
jective thinking, begin to make the proper 
changes implementing into the new work 
plan every conceivable idea that will make 
for an expanded and comprehensive program 
inclusive of what you have heard and will 
hear. On the basis of this, request a new 
memorandum of understanding with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture at which time you can 
also mention the need for additional man- 
power. If all districts in the United States 
would do this, I believe we could stir up a 
commotion sufficiently loud to open up the 
doors of our Treasury Department. 

Let us also bear in mind there are other 
agencies, State and Federal, capable of pro 
viding assistance to districts. In Minnesota, 
for instance, districts have signed agreements 
with the forestry, and also, the game and 
fish division in our conservation depart- 
ment. We have also approved the wording 
of an agreement with the Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Coming back to the theme of this area 
meeting, I am fully convinced it is going to 
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take a great deal of imagination, fortitude, 
and perseverance to not only sell this pro- 
gram to districts, but more so, to sell districts 
to the program. A report issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture states: “How we 
conserve, manage, and develop these natural 
resources will effect our economic growth, 
the strength of our Nation, and our long- 
range statures in world affairs.” In the re- 
cently issued Policy Guide of the USDA, it 
makes reference to 12 recommended elements 
considered of major importance: 

1. Resource uses that will yield continuing 
maximum benefits. 

2. Opportunities 
farm income. 

3. Conservation of land and water re- 
sources, 

4. Owner operation of family enterprises 
and an equitable distribution of land and 
water resource income. 

5. Efficient family-type operations. 

6. Intensified rural area planning. 

7. Expanded participation in rural-urban 
planning. 

8. Increased efficiency in water use. 

9. Prevention of water and air pollution. 

10. Improved fish and wildlife habitat and 
expanded recreational facilities. 

11. Utilization of all resources and au- 
thorities of the Department. 

12. Participating in planning at all levels. 

I believe you will concur with my think- 
ing that this is a tailormade program for 
districts. Of necessity, this type of program 
will have to be administered on a local level, 
by people familiar with local conditions and 
local thinking. If local people want to 
maintain their identity and manifest their 
belief in home rule and self-government, 
now is the time to come forward and be 
counted. This is the type of program that 
will separate the men from the boys, and I 
am confident we have the men as well as 
the ability. 

Lest we forget, ladies and gentlemen, we 
raised this national association from a little 
infant. We nursed it and pampered it 
through trials and tribulations; we fed it a 
balanced ration of hope, sincerity, faith, and 
devotion, where today it has emerged as the 
acclaimed leader in the problems on soil and 
water conservation. We have reached this 
favorable and important position because 
of people like you who were willing to give 
of your time, energy, and finances in support 
of an organization you have helped reach 
national recognition. I hope the time will 
never come to pass when we will consider 
ourselves incapable of coping with any sit- 
uation and problem that may arise, and re- 
sort to others to do our thinking for us. 
This is our organization, let us keep it that 
way. 

In conclusion, I would like to paraphrase 
a statement taken from a church bulletin: 
“Our greatness will lie, not in the land, the 
food, or the resources we possess, but in our 
administration of them for the welfare of all 
men.” 


for earning adequate 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1963—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 

submit a report of the committee of con- 

ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 

Senate to the bill (H.R. 12711) making 

appropriations for sundry independent 

executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for 

the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 

and for other purposes. Iask unanimous 

consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 
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The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of Tuesday, Sept. 18, 1962, 
pp. 19698-19703, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, ) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
is a very important bill. The total of 
the bill is about $12 billion. It involves 
24 independent agencies of the Federal 
Government. It was a long time in com- 
ing over from the House. We held quite 
lengthy hearings, and finally went to 
conference. The bill is in the amount 
of $11,567,292,100. 

The conference between the House and 
the Senate was quite satisfactory on 
most items. Most of them were resolved, 
I think, to the satisfaction of both the 
Senate and the House. There was a 
little give and take here and there. 

For civil defense in the Department 
of Defense, the item for “Operation and 
maintenance” is covered in the con- 
ference report. The estimate was 
$126,245,000, the House allowed $65 mil- 
lion, the Senate amendment raised it to 
$91,200,C00, and the conference agreed 
on $75 million. 

Also under this item are the matching 
funds for administrative expenses in the 
States, estimated at $18 million. The 
House allowed $12 million, the Senate 
amendment restored the estimate, and 
the conference agreed on $13,500,000. 

The item for “Shelter, research and 
development, and construction,” together 
with a modification of the fallout shelter 
language, was in actual disagreement 
and was taken back to the House for a 
separate vote, as shown in the message 
from the House to be next considered. 

On that item, the estimate of 
$568,755,000 included $460 million for a 
new program of shelter incentives in the 
form of grants to cover a portion of the 
cost of constructing fallout shelters in 
certain nonprofit institutions, which has 
not been authorized, and the President 
has requested that hearings on such au- 
thorization be held early next year. The 
House allowed $10 million for research 
only, and the Senate amendment re- 
stored the amount for the complete item 
to $93,800,000, mainly for the purpose 
of continuing to survey, mark, and stock 
existing shelters. 

It will be recalled that this is being 
done by the Department of Defense un- 
der an Executive order. Specifically, the 
Army Engineers are doing the survey and 
marking. The House cut the budget 
amount of $568 million to $10 million, 
and that was for research only. The 
Senate provided for $93 million. This 
is one of the items in dispute and in 
disagreement. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I complete my 
statement first? 

For helicopter operations, the esti- 
mate was $5,850,000, the House allowed 
$4,975,000, the Senate amendment raised 
the amount to $10 million with a pro- 
viso, suggested by the Senator from 
Georgia, that not to exceed 25 percent 
shall be available in any one area. The 
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conference agreed to strike the proviso 
and allow $5 million for the subsidy, and 
stated in the report: 

The conferees agree that the subsidies for 
helicopters should be ended shortly—that 
this service should either be made self-sup- 
porting or concluded. It is recommended 
that the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress give their earnest consideration to 
this problem in 1963. 


For construction of public buildings 
projects, the Senate amendments re- 
stored the amounts for fallout protec- 
tion and the average reduction of 7 per- 
cent in cost levels, and added funds for 
Billings, Mont.; Baltimore, Md.; Tulsa, 
Okla.; Montpelier, Vt.; and Richland, 
Wash. The conference agreed to all the 
projects added by the Senate, adjusted 
the cost levels to a 5-percent reduction, 
and eliminated all funds for fallout pro- 
tection. 

These are the main items in the con- 
ference on which there was som» dis- 
agreement, but which have been worked 
out, with the exception of the ones on 
civil defense. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I make my 
motion first? 

I move that the conference report be 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, do I have 
the floor? A motion has been made. 
I understand that means I can obtain 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. If we adopt the conference re- 
port does that have the effect of denying 
us a separate vote upon the item in dis- 
agreement which the Senator referred 
to with respect to the identification and 
stocking of civil defense shelters? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments reported as being in dis- 
agreement are voted on after the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. So the whole confer- 
ence report may be adopted without de- 
priving us of that opportunity? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. My second parliamen- 
tary inquiry is, on the motion to recede 
on the item in disagreement—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I am going to 
make a motion to insist upon our $93 
million item, but first we must agree to 
the conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is just the point. 
Am I to understand that the Senator 
from Washington intends to take the 
position that the Senate will insist on 
our amendment, and, if the Senator is 
sustained in that motion, we will return 
to conference on that item? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I intend to 
move that the Senate insist on amend- 
ments Nos. 7, 8, and 119, and we would 
like to have the others agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. If the motion of 
the Senator from Washington which he 
has just stated he intends to make is 
carried, is the parliamentary situation 
that the same conferees will return to 
conference for the limited purpose of 
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dealing with the particular items in 
disagreement? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate has the right to appoint new con- 
ferees if it desires to do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the conference be 
limited to the item or items in disagree- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
it would be a great mistake for us to do 
anything but insist on this item. I am 
delighted to hear the Senator from 
Washington say what he has said.. Per- 
sonally, I would back him to the hilt. 
The parliamentary situation, so far as I 
can see, would fully protect us. 

Before I conclude my remarks, I wish 
to compliment the Senator for the solu- 
tion in regard to helicopter service. 
What was provided was much better 
than the rather strange limitation pre- 
viously stated. I think everyone would 
be more than anxious to give Atlanta an 
opportunity when, as and if it is ready 
to get into helicopter transportation. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the helicopter item was in 
disagreement? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. I merely re- 
ported what we agreed. 

Mr. KEATING. What the Senator re- 
ported has been agreed upon? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It has been agreed 
upon. 

Mr. KEATING. It will go through, 
then, barring unforeseen trouble. 

Again I reiterate my discomfort over 
the fact that there is no way, by look- 
ing at the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to 
know what the House has done with re- 
gard to the conference report. The 
House considered it yesterday. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yesterday after- 
noon. 

Mr. KEATING. When a person looks 
at the Recorp he does not see any ref- 
erence to helicopters. When a Senator 
looks at the Recorp, he does not see any 
reference to what the House has done. 
It is necessary to wait until the question 
is discussed on the Senate floor, before 
we can know what is the issue. 

I think the issue has been well resolved. 
I compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Washington. I think what has 
been provided is preferable to what we 
previously did. 

This has worried me, as it has some 
other Senators who have mentioned it. 
We cannot tell from this “numbers 
game” of “amendment numbered so-and- 
so” by looking at the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp what has been done with respect to 
helicopters. As I understand the situa- 
tion, there is nothing in the entire REC- 
orp of yesterday’s proceedings in the 
other body which contains anything on 
the subject, or which gives any clues to 
what has been done. 

The Senator from Washington is very 
busy. We cannot all call him whenever 
the appropriation bill is to come before 
the Senate. 

I wish there could be some joint action 
on the part of the Appropriations Com- 
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mittees. I wish my distinguished friend 
from Washington would take this sub- 
ject up with the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee in 
the other body, who I am sure is a rela- 
tively flexible man in his dealings and 
who will be happy to conform to what 
seems to be so reasonable, to see whether 
there is some way that we who are un- 
initiated and uninformed members of 
other committees can know in advance 
what the other body has done, so that 
we can be ready to take a position when 
the question comes up in the Senate. 
Will the Senator please talk to the chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations on that subject? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Naturally, the Rec- 
orp of the House proceedings refers to 
the conference report, which was printed, 
All the amendments are numbered. The 
report points out what was done. The 
report was printed before the bill was 
taken up in the House. This must be 
done by reference. 

Mr. KEATING. By reference to the 
House proceedings? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. By reference to the 
conference report. There is a report by 
the conferees. 

Mr. KEATING. That was printed and 
available? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. When? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Over the weekend. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me, if the Senator from New York has 
completed his questioning? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know there are 
certain items of interest to several Sen- 
ators. That is why I referred to certain 
items in the presentation. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did that even 
though the items were agreed to by both 
bodies. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee will recall that in the conference 
committee the amendment which denied 
the right of the General Services Ad- 
ministration to use appropriated funds 
to make long-term leases of new build- 
ings was discussed by the conferees. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am quite interest- 
ed in the situation in regard to the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency Center at Okla- 
homa City. 

I am advised by the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee for 
Independent Offices that he has written 
to the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices Administration that language in the 
committee bill is not intended to affect 
in any regard the projects that have pre- 
viously cleared the Appropriations Sub- 
committee and had secured their ap- 
proval. I would like to ask the Senator 
in charge of consideration of this bill 
if that is his understanding. I want to 
be doubly sure that we have a correct in- 
terpretive understanding in regard to 
this matter. Since last year certain proj- 
ects at Oklahoma City in the Federal 
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Aviation Agency Center were approved, 
and GSA and FAA were given authority 
to proceed, I wish to be sure that what 
the conference on appropriations did 
last year is still effective in regard to 
those projects. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is the under- 
standing of the conferees of both the 
House and the Senate, based upon the 
facts, that there are two lease construc- 
tion facilities for FAA at the Oklahoma 
City airport—a base maintenance facil- 
ity and a records storage and cafeteria 
building. 

A year ago the distinguished chairman 
of the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee [Mr. Tuomas], in a meeting with 
Mr. Halaby, of the FAA, and the GSA 
public buildings group, agreed they could 
go ahead with these lease construction 
projects. 

On the base maintenance facility, 
there is no problem as it is now under 
contract and will be ready for construc- 
tion about March 1. 

For the records storage and cafeteria 
building, the proposal has just been re- 
ceived by GSA from FAA and is being 
reviewed. To receive bids and award 
a contract will require several weeks— 
after the pending bill has become law. 

In agreeing to recede on Senate 
amendment No. 97, the conferees under- 
stood that the requirements to get au- 
thorization for such projects would not 
apply to the Oklahoma City airport 
project. 

This agreement could be confirmed by 
letters from the appropriations commit- 
tees, in order to allow the GSA adminis- 
trator to go ahead on the basis that this 
project was agreed to beforehand and 
not meant to be covered by the restric- 
tion in the general provision. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, it 
was cleared previously by the committee 
on conference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This makes it 
doubly sure that we have a correct in- 
terpretive understanding. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the chair- 
man. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a word first about the civil defense 
functions. 

There was $568 million in the budget 
estimates. The committee made a rec- 
ommendation of $93 million, which was 
passed by the Senate. The House was 
quite adamant in its position. The House 
conferees insisted that only $10 million 
be retained. 

Sometime, somewhere, we in the Con- 
gress of the United States must decide 
what to do about civil defense. If we 
are not to appropriate anything worth 
while, we might as well throw out the 
$10 million and save it, also. We elimi- 
nated the provision for some 750 mobile 
hospitals, which were requested. Al- 
ready there are 3,000 available. We felt 
that was sufficient to serve the purpose. 

The present program contemplates the 
marking, the stocking, and the fixing up 
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of buildings, not merely around in a 
little center, but around the peripheries 
of areas, where the Defense Department 
has decided the program would be worth- 
while. Mr. Pittman spoke for the office. 
He said it would be possible to save the 
lives of 60 million people from radiation 
and fallout if we do the job. 

We heard a lot said in the conference 
committee, making fun of dog biscuits 
and storing water, or something like 
that, but it is not possible to put people 
in fallout shelters and expect them to 
live without food and water for a period 
of 10 days, 2 weeks, or 3 weeks. 

I do not like skirting around the edges 
of the problem, poking fun at the whole 
program. I know the program has never 
gotten off its feet. I know it has never 
been supported by the American people. 

We serve as Senators representing the 
American people. At some time we must 
“fish or cut bait” on this issue. This is 
the place to do it. This is the reason 
why we must send the item back in dis- 
agreement, because the absolute mini- 
mum with which the agency can begin 
to do the job is $56 million. 

If we do not wish to do anything, let 
us strike out all the appropriation for 
civil defense and get rid of it. Let us 
then get rid of the albatross around our 
necks, and forget about it. 

But whether the American people as a 
whole can become enthusiastic enough 
about the program to support it, as an 
individual Senator I feel that it is my 
duty to take the responsibility for seeing 
that we do what I have proposed with 
relation to civil defense. In the present 
situation of the world, I for one cannot 
see abandoning my responsibility. We 
must face the question. Weare not talk- 
ing about the difference between an ap- 
propriation of $10 billion and $93 million. 
What we are really trying to decide, and 
what we must decide, is whether we are 
going along with the civil defense pro- 
gram or whether we are going to kick it 
out and forget about it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator. That was the point I was 
trying to make before. I identify with 
him fully in his remarks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
can save a good deal of time by saying 
that the Senator from Colorado has 
stated the case eloquently and factually. 
I thoroughly agree. I believe we should 
put up a fight on this subject and finish 
it once and for all. The civil defense 
program is as much a part of national 
defense as Offutt Air Base or any other 
part of our defense structure. We can- 
not have a serious defense program un- 
less we try to protect the public. It 
seems to me that what we provided for 
in the Senate bill was a modicum, only a 
small beginning. I hope that we will re- 
tain it. We should go back to con- 
ference on that point. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Colorado for 
stating the case so well. He has sus- 
tained the views of the chairman. We 
stated the same case to the House con- 
ferees. I finally said, “We will take it 
back in disagreement.” That is what 
we had to do. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman and associate my- 
self with the remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado. 
Actually the figures are a little worse 
than have been stated, as far as what the 
House did, and what the able Senator 
reported. The appropriation for 
shelters was cut from $93,800,000 to $10 
million. 

I present to the Senate the fact the 
original civil defense request of the ad- 
ministration was less than one-half of 
1 percent of the military budget. That 
figure was reduced by the Senate, then 
further heavily reduced in the House. 

A poll was taken by Elmer Roper As- 
sociates with respect to the program of 
the civil defense agency. Eighty-six 
percent of those polled approved the pro- 
gram. As one who saw in the Batile 
of Britain what a very modest civil de- 
fense program, started late, could do 
from the standpoint of saving lives, it 
is inconceivable to me that the Con- 
gress in effect, as the able Senator from 
Colorado pointed out, would ditch this 
program at this time. If there is any 
justification for the great military budg- 
et the American people are now paying 
for—and I believe there is—surely it 
makes little or no sense to take this part 
of the defense budget—considerably 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
total—and scrap it, for reasons which do 
not stand up under the facts as they 
exist in the world today. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincron] and the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT] are aware of these 
figures, but I should like to state for the 
record that three-quarters of the cost 
of the project has already been allotted 
in the 1962 funds. The proposed appro- 
priation would merely complete shelters 
for about 60 million people at a cost of 
$3.50 per person. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The overall cost 
would be $3.50, but a cost of only about 
$1 per person would be involved in this 
figure, based on about 185 million people. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] and I have 
said so many times, when people in local 
communities are interested in the sub- 
ject, an action such as the one proposed 
would psychologically undermine the 
morale of the entire program. We have 
started to build up a fine program 
through the agency handling it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able chair- 
man of the committee is so right. If we 
go through with this almost washing 
out of the civil defense program, it would 
be the last time we would get any real 
interest on the part of the States and 
the municipalities. As the Senator has 
pointed out, not only would the pro- 
posal not permit us to go forward, but 
such a sharp retrenchment in funds 
would cut to pieces what is now being 
done today. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I agree fully with all that 
has been said with respect to the item 
of civil defense. We get down basically 
to the question of how many days dur- 
ing any one session we have an oppor- 
tunity to vote with confidence on a pro- 
gram that would improve materially the 
survival opportunity of 60 million Amer- 
ican people. We spend a great deal 

more money than we are discussing now 
for certain aircraft or rockets. On bal- 
ance we think we need it. But there is 
less certainty with respect to the ulti- 
mate utilization of those things, if there 
is a war, than with respect to the utili- 
zation of shelters. To stop when we are 
three-quarters of the way along—to pull 
the rug out of present operations, as has 
been said here—when, for the first time, 
we have a program that has excited the 
imagination and encouraged the active 
participation of local communities in 
civil defense, makes no sense at all. I 
had hoped that the House would be given 
a further opportunity to consider the 
measure. We are not talking about rais- 
ing the excellence of education or reach- 
ing the moon. We are talking about 
whether we shall put food and water 
aside in order that mankind may sur- 
vive in the event of a casualty. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. First, I thank the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey] for their kind remarks. In 
a world in which fallout, radiation, and 
nuclear hazard exist, if such a pushbut- 
ton war should occur, we would have 
the means of making possible a good 
chance that 60 or 65 million Americans 
would rise out of the dust and perpetuate 
what we have in our country. It is as 
simple as that. Let us not befuddle and 
bemuse ourselves any longer. 

One other item to which I would like 
to call attention before we vote on the 
measure is listed under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. It was my impression 
that in the conference we had inserted 
words to the effect that we thought heli- 
copters might have to operate under sub- 
sidy for as long as 2 years. That was 
language which was suggested by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 

However, I notice that the conference 
language reads as follows: 

The conferees agree that the subsidies for 
helicopters should be ended shortly, that this 
service should either be made self-supporting 
or concluded. 


My recollection about the conference 
committee could be faulty. I am not 
casting any aspersions on anyone. But 
I wish to make perfectly clear what this 
Senator’s understanding of the amend- 
ment is. In the hearings and in the 
conferences with the House I have said 
over and over that the story of the three- 
helicopter operation—to which I must 
confess I was primarily opposed when I 
first started to study the subject—we 
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were repeatedly told, again and again 
and again, that the operation of the 
piston-operated helicopters could never 
result in anything but an almost com- 
plete subsidization by the Government. 
The idea for legislation which would 
make possible, in the first instance, the 
development of turbine-powered or jet- 
powered helicopters was devised in order 
that we could find out if such craft 
could be operated with complete eco- 
nomic feasibility. This subject has been 
gone into to a great extent, both by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGNU- 
son], the chairman of the committee, 
and by the senior Senator from Colorado, 
who is the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee. We have been told 
again and again the same story. They 
have never pretended that they could 
operate this year without a subsidy, next 
year without a subsidy, or the year after 
without a subsidy. They are just now 
phasing into their turbine helicopters. 

They do not have all. It is obvious 
they cannot operate without a subsidy. 
We have a choice. If we stop the sub- 
sidy entirely, we shall never find out 
whether we can create an industry which 
can operate on its own. Therefore, I 
do not like the word “shortly.” I wish 
to make it clear that, so far as the Sena- 
tor from Colorado is concerned, he does 
not accept any interpretation of 
“shortly” which means next year, be- 
cause the operators have said repeatedly 
that it would take them into the year 
1964 or 1965 to start substantially reduc- 
ing their subsidy, although this year New 
York Airways was able to reduce its sub- 
sidy by several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

This is the point I wish to make, I 
do not want to be put in the position of 
accepting the term “shortly” as meaning 
that we are saying we will not give a 
subsidy next year. I want the record to 
be clear on that point. We will un- 
doubtedly have to do it next year and 
perhaps, to some extent, the year after. 
Nevertheless, if the situation does not 
show substantial improvement by that 
time, I believe the House and the Sen- 
ate should take another look at it, and 
perhaps withdraw it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado is correct. The 
House wanted to cut it off next year. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] suggested that we provide 
for 2 years. We delegated him to write 
the language, and this is the language 
he wrote, in which he used the word 
“shortly.” The Senator from Colorado 
has cleared up the record. The word 
“shortly” will not be taken to imply any- 
thing else. That is the understanding 
of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. As a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, I wish to 
identify myself with that understanding. 
I will not feel in the least inhibited in 
asking for a subsidy. I am grateful to 
the Senator from Colorado for what he 
has said. When we think of what the 
707 and the D-8 have meant to our Na- 
tion in terms of really hard money in 
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business, as well as standing in the 
world, we begin to appreciate the fact 
that a little financing and a little help 
to these efforts, which represent in- 
dustrial initiative, can pay off very big 
dividends. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, so 
that there may be clear identification in 
reference to this point, and an under- 
standing that this feeling is not merely 
limited to one side of the aisle, I, too, feel 
that the subsidy program is justified and 
ought to be continued, at least for a 
period of time, to develop a better un- 
derstanding and knowledge of what can 
be done with helicopter operations. 

I should like to ask one final question. 
I have been concerned about the report 
that I have received in connection with 
GSA in the bill, namely, that the so- 
called construction savings that may 
come about in GSA, which under pre- 
vious appropriations have been available 
to GSA for its use in new construction 
projects, are now to be held, and any 
new projects will have to come back to 
the Appropriations Committee for clear- 
ance. Is that the situation? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senate re- 
wrote that language as a substitute for 
the provision which was deleted in the 
House on a point of order and we did 
it in our version. The House wanted 
to keep control by making GSA get ap- 
proval. We finally agreed upon this lan- 
guage, to the effect that nothing in the 
bill shall authorize the expenditure of 
funds for the acquisition or extension or 
conversion of construction without ap- 
proval of the Committees on Appropri- 
ations of the House and Senate. 

That procedure, I believe, will be sat- 
isfactory, and I do not think it will cause 
a great deal of inconvenience. The 
House insisted on this language, but 
said that it would be simply a matter 
of a letter being written to the commit- 
tees, and unless the two committees were 
to rise up and say, “Don’t do it,“ such 
a letter would be sufficient to take care 
of the situation. I do not know how 
we can go back to the House with this 
provision, because we agreed that we 
should have some semblance of control, 
and this is about as good language as 
we can work out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wanted to make 
sure that this subject had been discussed 
with the Administrator of GSA. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. Boutin is do- 
ing an excellent job. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. He certainly is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When we see a 
man doing such a fine job, we should not 
place unnecessary restraints on him. If 
we are to understand that this is more 
or less a procedural matter in order to 
keep the Committees on Appropriations 
informed, that is one thing. After all, 
these are funds that are saved by effi- 
cient management on the part of GSA. 
If it is understood that this language 
will not unduly delay the activities of 
GSA, that is all right, especially if the 
Agency can live with it. Frankly, I feel 
that if an agency has had money ap- 
propriated to it and if out of that money 
it has been able to make some savings, 
that in itself is a measure of good man- 
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agement, and it ought to be permitted to 
utilize the money for projects which 
have been authorized. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Asa practical mat- 
ter, that is the situation. So far as I 
am concerned, this is a procedural mat- 
ter. It will not delay the work of GSA. 
Unless there is a project that we decide 
should be further investigated, nothing 
will be done about it, and no delay will 
occur. If there is a project which we 
think should be investigated, we will say, 
Do not do it until we approve it.” The 
House was very adamant on this point. 
It considered this to be one of the really 
important parts of the bill. We tried 
to modify it or water it down as much 
as we could. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment relating to the civil defense appro- 
priation be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. I commend Mr. 
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Pittman on the job he is doing. When 
we have such a good administrator do- 
ing such a fine job, and producing such 
excellent results through good manage- 
ment and sound organization, we have 
an obligation to support the programs 
we have approved, and to follow through 
on them and give the administrator the 
support he needs. 

So I join the Senator from Colorado 
and others in support of the civil defense 
appropriation, in support of those who 
are attempting to give us a good civil de- 
fense program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Crvi. DEFENSE APPROPRIATION COMMENTS ON 
UNRESOLVED HovusEe-SENATE DIFFERENCES 
The Senate-House conferees on the inde- 

pendent office appropriation bill report agree- 

ment on one of two major civil defense items 
and disagreement on the other. The figures, 
in millions, are as follows: 


[In millions} 


Operations and maintenance 
Shelter and research 


The remaining difference between the 
House and Senate conferees will determine 
whether or not the current phase of the 
Defense Department civil defense program 
can be completed. 


1. SURVEY, MARKING, AND STOCKING 


Of the $83.8 million unresolved difference, 
$56 million is to continue the survey, mark- 
ing and provisioning of existing shelter space 
started last year. If the Federal Government 
fails to provide promised provisions and fails 
to complete the verification of survey data 
and keep it up to date, the national civil 
defense effort will suffer a long-term setback. 
It is doubtful that hard-pressed mayors, 
county commissioners, school superintend- 
ents and private owners of buildings would 
respond after an interruption of 1 fiscal year, 
to another Federal appeal to participate in 
a joint Federal, State and local undertak- 
ing to make use of the shielding from radia- 
tion which is now a valuable but unused 
national asset. 

State and local governments have had 
every reason to anticipate that the executive 
branch and the Congress meant to follow 
through with this program; last summer 
Congress appropriated $207 million for this 
purpose; in the intervening year rapid prog- 
ress has been made in the Defense Depart- 
ment survey which has found more shelter 
space than the most optimistic estimates; 
more recently a public letter from the Pres- 
ident to congressional leaders clearly empha- 
sized that this operation is important to the 
national security and must be completed. 

To take inventory of the protection which 
already exists, to bring it into use as part 
of improved civil defense systems in many 
communities throughout the United States, 
and to locate austere food rations, protected 
water, and medical supplies where people 
would take cover under nuclear attack are 
the kinds of low-cost, high-priority civil de- 
fense measures which clearly make sense. 
The only known poll of public attitudes to- 
ward survey, marking, and stocking exist- 
ing shelter space was conducted by Michigan 
State University and Elmo Roper Associates; 
it showed 86 percent in favor of this opera- 
tion. 


House Senate Adminis- 
action action tration 
request 
$65 $91.2 $126.2 
10 93.8 108. 8 
Open 75 185.0 235.0 


The difference between the two Houses 
presents a clear issue ot whether it is worth- 
while to spend $3.50 per person (the cost of 
surveying, marking and stocking shelters) 
to improve significantly the chance of sur- 
vival under nuclear attack for about 60 mil- 
lion Americans. Last year both Houses 
found this to be worth while. 


The Senate appropriation would permit 
carrying through with the research started 
with fiscal year 1962 funds. This carefully 
conceived research program has been coordi- 
nated with the total Defense Department re- 
search, of which it comprises less than one- 
half of 1 percent, and with the National 
Academy of Sciences Advisory Committee on 
Civil Defense. Expansion of knowledge of 
probable effects of large-scale nuclear at- 
tacks, and improvement of methods of mini- 
mizing the effects of the are a high 
priority element in the total national defense 
program. 

3. FEDERAL BUILDINGS 


Last year Congress appropriated $17.5 mil- 
lion for a program to take advantage of low- 
cost opportunities to include shelter space in 
Federal buildings. This work is in process. 
The survey has identified previously existing 
shelter space in Federal buildings for 3.7 
million people, which will be brought into 
use. For the Federal Government to stop 
doing what it recommends that State and 
local governments and private owners of 
buildings should do would undermine the 
current civil defense program. Design ex- 
perience and cost data resulting from this 
work is contributing to the development of 
a sound nationwide shelter program at 
minimum cost. 

The Senate voted 68 to 14 against an 
amendment which would have eliminated 
the $83.8 million excess over the House figure 
for shelter and research. The full $93.8 mil- 
lion in this account is vital to material: 
on the substantial progress made with the 
fiscal year 1962 appropriation of $255 million. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Colorado will agree with my 
statement that the Recorp should show 
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that it is our understanding that the 
savings in GSA could be used for some 
other projects; that they would write us 
a letter, and that then if we did not make 
any objection with respect to an item, it 
sae be presumed to be approved. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There may be 
some project into which we may want 
to go further. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That would be on 
our initiative, of course. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. If a letter comes 
to the committee, and there is no re- 
sponse by the committees, that will be 
taken as approval. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is my under- 
standing. I believe Mr. Boutin is doing 
an excellent job. The senior Senator 
from New Jersey spoke to me about the 
GSA appropriations. He is Just as much 
interested as we are. We had to more 
or less shortchange the GSA in several 
respects, although not drastically, but I 
believe Mr. Boutin can live with what 
he has. Of course, a bigger revolving 
fund is needed, and the agency will 
probably have an opportunity to get it 
later, perhaps next year, if it is needed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The House was 
adamant on this item. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join Senators who have approved the 
course of action whereby the report will 
be returned with our insistence upon the 
appropriations for civil defense. I am 
not speaking on the subject for the first 
time. When the bill was before the 
Senate I raised this issue. I remember 
that last year and also this year I spoke 
on it. I believe that the failure of 
policy—and that is what we have, a fail- 
ure of policy—represents a great gap in 
our defense and foreign policies. 

I know that many persons object to the 
civil defense program because of its ex- 
pense. Also, many look upon it as a sign 
of weakness. Some believe it might be 
an indication to the Soviet Union that 
the United States is actively thinking of 
an aggressive attack. 

My own thought is that so long as the 
danger persists, the administration and 
Congress have a duty to anticipate the 
worst and to do all that is possible to 
protect the lives of those who would be 
in danger—and millions would be—if an 
attack should come. 

Further, I believe that instead of be- 
ing a sign of weakness, it would be a sign 
of our determination to survive and rise 
again and fight. It would be a strong 
addition to our deterrent power. 

Expensive as the program might be, so 
long as the danger lasts I think Congress 
has a duty to provide for the safety of 
the people. I believe this is a field in 
which the administration has not clearly 
defined its policy. I do not believe any 
effective action will be taken by Con- 
gress, and the people will not know where 
they stand, until the administration 
clearly defines its policy with respect to 
civil defense. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Am I correct in under- 
standing, as I have been told, that the 
work of stocking shelters is 60 percent 
completed? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Seventy-five per- 
cent. 

Mr. JAVITS. And that if left in the 
middle, it may cause a certain amount 
of retracing of steps by those in areas 
where the work has already been 
started? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is the clear vice of 
leaving the situation in the middle. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the work would have been done 
and 25 percent would have been left un- 
done. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mayors would be doubly 
embarrassed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing its action on certain 
amendments of the Senate to House bill 
12711, which was read, as follows: 


In THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
September 18, 1962. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 12, 28, 71, 93, 109, and 113 to 
the bill (H.R. 12711) entitled “An Act making 
appropriations for sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpo- 
rations, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes”, and concur therein; 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 72, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment insert 
“$8,958,500.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
nate numbered 92, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: Restore the mat- 
ter stricken out by said amendment and also 
include the matter proposed. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 95, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: Before the period, add the 
following: “: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall authorize an expenditure of funds for 
acquisition, extension or conversion, or con- 
struction without the approval of the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives”. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 96, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed by said amendment insert “Expen- 
ditures heretofore made pursuant to contract 
or stipulation from, and unexpended obliga- 
tions heretofore incurred against, appropria- 
tions under the heading ‘Construction, Pub- 
lic Buildings Projects’ in prior Appropriation 
Acts for the purposes of acquisition of build- 
ings and sites thereof by purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise, including prepay- 
ment of purchase contracts, are hereby 
ratified.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 116, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
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sum named in said amendment insert 
“$725,000”. 

Resolved, That the House insist upon its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 7, 8, and 119 to aforementioned 
bill. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to Senate 
amendments Nos. 72, 92, 95, 96, and 116. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon amend- 
ments Nos. 7, 8, and 119 and request a 
further conference with the House of 
Representatives, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MAGNU- 
son, Mr. HILL, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. KERR, Mr. AL- 
LOTT, Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr. YOUNG 
of North Dakota conferees on the part 
of the Senate at the further conference. 


QUINCY COLUMBIA BASIN IRRIGA- 
TION DISTRICT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1963, H.R. 
11164, the Quincy Columbia Basin Irri- 
gation District bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11164) to approve an amendatory repay- 
ment contract negotiated with the Quin- 
cy Columbia Basin Irrigation District, 
authorize similar contracts with any of 
the Columbia Basin Irrigation Districts, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


EXTENSION OF TEMPORARY EX- 
TENDED UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION ACT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, one 
of the most serious obligations Congress 
must meet before adjournment is that 
of emergency assistance to the long-term 
unemployed. In the last few days of 
this session we must report and enact 
an extension of the Temporary Extended 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1961. 

It is clear that there is insufficient 
time at this session to accomplish gen- 
eral revision and improvement of the 
unemployment compensation system 
along the lines of the administration bill, 
S. 2084, which I introduced last year. 
A general revision of the system is long 
overdue. In 1958 proposed legislation 
was introduced in the Senate and in 
the House to provide changes and im- 
provements which were clearly needed 
at that time. Since then the necessity 
of revision has become even more evi- 
dent. We have had to enact two emer- 
gency programs to prevent a breakdown 
of the State systems and to provide a 
minimum of protection for the unem- 
ployed. Now there is serious need for 
another emergency action. 


September 19 


It is not the fault of the unemployed 
that the Congress has not had an oppor- 
tunity to consider the long-needed revi- 
sion of the unemployment compensation 
system. Had we done so, millions of 
citizens would not face the privation 
that now threatens them this coming 
winter. Their problem is not that of the 
international balance of payments nor of 
adjustment of taxes or any of the other 
serious matters with which the 87th 
Congress has dealt. Many of the meas- 
ures enacted, of course, do have an indi- 
rect effect insofar as they improve the 
general economy or at least prevent 
more serious economic declines. But at 
the same time we must consider their 
immediate problem which is that of 
securing the bare necessities of life. 

The emergency measure of 1961 pro- 
vided up to 13 weeks of additional bene- 
fits for those workers who exhausted 
their benefit rights under a State pro- 
gram. Eligibility under this measure 
terminated last April 1, and payments 
for those qualifying before that date 
ceased entirely on June 30. 

President Kennedy recommended a 
bill (S. 3411) to extend this measure 
for an additional year, to March 31, 
1963. Since the temporary program of 
last year was not as costly as anticipated, 
the President has estimated that $184 
million from the special 1962 and 1963 
tax will be available to finance the ex- 
tension. The estimate of the President 
was that the extension could be financed 
by an increase of one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent on the normal Federal unemploy- 
ment tax rate, for the year 1964 only. 

Since there would be administrative 
difficulties in making a temporary ex- 
tension retroactive to April 1, it may be 
advisable to extend the act for 6 months 
only, from October 1 to March 31, 1963. 
In that case the proposed increased tax 
of 0.1 percent could be cut in half. I 
want to emphasize that about three- 
fourths of the funds required for an ex- 
tension are available from the surplus 
of revenue provided by the temporary 
tax increases last year. 

Mr. President, the August unemploy- 
ment figures released by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on September 11 pro- 
vide further evidence of the need for 
action. The rate of unemployment rose 
from 5.3 percent in July to 5.8 percent 
last month. The number of unemployed 
was 3.9 million. 

In August the rate of unemployment 
among adult men rose 0.4 percent and 
among adult women by 0.7 percent. The 
Department of Labor statement indi- 
cates that these increases were unex- 
pected, but in any case the rates for 
both these groups were the highest of 
any month since the beginning of the 
year. 

Although the number of unemployed 
this year is down from the total last year, 
the rate of unemployment has aver- 
aged above 5.5 percent for 1962, and 
there is no indication of a substantial 
reduction in the rate in the next few 
months. In my judgment we should 
adopt the proposed emergency measure 
to provide some degree of protection for 
the long-term unemployed during the 
next few months. This will provide some 
protection for the long-term unemployed 
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until the new Congress convenes, but it 
will not solve the larger problem of gen- 
eral revision and improvement. The 
greatest concern, of course, is the wel- 
fare of the unemployed and the need to 
extend coverage and to increase the 
amount and duration of benefits. 

In addition the method of financing 
requires study and revision. A recent 
report on the Minnesota unemployement 
compensation fund illustrates a situation 
which has developed in many States. 
The news report states that the danger 
point has been reached. The Minnesota 
fund reached a peak of $134 million in 
1953. In 1958 it had dropped to $82.5 
million; by the end of 1960 it was down 
to $63.2 million, and last year to $41.7 
million. During the first 7 months of 
this year the fund has been further 
depleted and it now stands at the lowest 
level in 19 years—$35.9 million. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle about the Minnesota fund written 
by Jack MacKay, and published in the 
St. Cloud Daily Times, September 8, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MINNESOTA JOBLESS PAY Funp Hits PERIL 
LEVEL 


(By Jack MacKay) 


Sr. Paur.— The danger point has been 
reached in Minnesota’s unemployment com- 
pensation fund. 

This means the legislature will be faced 
with raising contribution rates of approxi- 
mately 43,000 Minnesota employers. 

A check by the Associated Press showed 
that the fund dropped to $35,930,000 at the 
end of July—the lowest point in 19 years. 

The employment security commissioner 
has power, under a 1949 law, to raise the 
rates if the fund drops below $50 million. 
But that occurred at the end of 1960 and 
he already has levied the maximum rate 
schedule provided by the law. 

The depletion has been heavy the last 19 
months despite the fact that the automatic 
increase in rates was ordered in January 
1961. 

Rates in effect now range from six-tenths 
of 1 percent to 3 percent of payroll. Before 
January 1961, the rates ranged from three- 
tenths of 1 percent to 2.7 percent. 

During the first 7 months of this year, the 
State paid out about $26 million in unem- 
loyment compensation benefits. Contribu- 
tions from employers are running lower. 

At the beginning of this year the fund had 
a total of $41,700,287, according to a report 
by Commissioner Frank Starkey to Gov. 
Elmer L. Andersen. 

This represents a decrease of $21,527,514 
from the $63,227,801 balance on the same 
date of the previous year. 

The State paid out in benefits in 1961 a net 
total of $45,730,347, while contributions and 
interest earned during the year amounted to 
only $24,073,443. 

Last year 42,997 employers were assigned 
contribution rates for 1962 as compared with 
41,491 employers assigned rates for 1961. 

In 1937, the first year of the fund’s exist- 
ence, there was available only $11,868,121 for 
benefits. Year by year the fund grew and by 
1946 it had passed the $100 million mark. It 
remained above that until the end of 1958, 
reaching the peak of $134 million in 1953. 

In 1958 it had dropped to $82.5 million 
and has been declining since. By the end of 
1960 it dropped to a level of $63,227,000— 
falling at a faster pace since then. 

A boost in the economy could increase the 
fund, but a number of legislators are plan- 
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ning to renew a drive for legislation to 
strengthen the fund. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
lack of employment opportunities for 
youth continues to be one of the most 
serious problems of unemployment. 
Through the years the highest rates of 
unemployment are regularly among the 
youth group and during recessions their 
rate of unemployment is two and three 
times that of other groups in the labor 
force. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 recognizes this 
problem and makes some special provi- 
sion for youth; but a far greater effort 
is required by all groups in society in 
order to meet this growing problem ef- 
fectively. 

We perhaps too often think of work 
in terms of its value in producing in- 
come and of unemployment for its haz- 
ards of economic privation. But the 
social and psychological effects both of 
work and of unemployment cannot be 
wholly separated from the economic 
ones and in some instances they are of 
more lasting importance. This is par- 
ticularly true for youth. Much of our 
thought and effort is still concentrated 
on the exploitive aspects of child labor, 
but meanwhile other problems have 
arisen and new questions must be asked. 
The value of work in the formation of a 
complete person is generally accepted, 
but as a consequence of modern tech- 
nology and living, the opportunities of 
children and youth for learning how to 
work have declined drastically. 

Some important aspects of this prob- 
lem are well brought out in a discussion 
paper by Prof. John R. Ellingston of 
the University of Minnesota. Profes- 
sor Ellingston prepared his paper on the 
question of unemployment among youth 
for the Governor’s Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, held in Minneapolis 
last spring. I ask unanimous consent 
that some excerpts from his study deal- 
ing with the psychological aspects of 
work and unemployment be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THREAT TO YOUTH 

It is bad enough to be one of too many 
people who are together scratching a bare 
subsistence from the soil, like the peasants 
of India and of most of the rest of the 
world. It is worse, or at least less endurable, 
to be on the dole in the midst of affluence, 
to be sidelined in a bustling society. 

In the depression of the 1930's the unem- 
ployed averaged 10 million or about one-fifth 
of the labor force for a whole decade. That 
depression caused immense suffering to 
young and old and did great harm to some. 
But not even the unemployed thought that 
their labor was not needed. Closed factories 
assured people that it was a depression re- 
flecting the defects of the system, the failure 
of fiscal and monetary policies and of politi- 
cal and social institutions to keep pace with 
a rapidly developing industrial economy. In 
the great depression most of the unemployed 
took for granted that sooner or later the 
economy would again need them. The pros- 
pect facing the unemployed of today and 
tomorrow, especially the young beginning 
workers, is quite different. It is that the 
economy will move forward, producing more 
and more with fewer and fewer workers, so 
that many will really not be needed, not 
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wanted. Should this prospect be realized 
the psychological harm will be devastating. 


THE MEANING OF WORK TO MAN 


For man, work (as distinguished from ex- 
hausting toil) is something more than the 
means of earning his bread and butter. To 
live is to act, to use one’s resources of hand 
and muscle, mind and spirit, to study, to 
make or accomplish something, in short, to 
work. Life without work of some kind, 
which for the great majority means a job, 
is a form of living death. To do nothing is 
to be nothing. Without work in this large 
sense of constructive effort there can be no 
growth of mind or spirit. It is suggestive 
that in their play children imitate the work 
of the adult world—keeping house or store, 
playing mother, nurse, teacher, policeman, 
and whatnot. 

Again, work within reasonable limits is 
one of the tools essential to help civilize the 
growing child and youth. It teaches him 
punctuality and responsibility. By the 
sweat of his body or the strain of his mind 
he learns that things have value and should 
not be wasted. Through work he learns 
skills and respect for materials and crafts- 
manship. Work teaches him to accept au- 
thority and how to get along with his fellow 
workers. It helps him control his inborn 
selfishness and accustoms him to do for oth- 
be instead of having everything done for 

m. 

A man's job is his membership card in 
the human community and gives him a per- 
sonal stake in his society. Thus work in this 
broad sense is one condition of good citizen- 
ship. It is also the key to self-respect and 
to the respect of others. To gain accept- 
ance and approval in our society a man has 
to be a worker. And the gregarious human 
animal cannot endure rejection by his kind. 
To be needed and approved is indispensable 
to his mental health. Not to be needed is 
a terrible blow to one's self-image and emo- 
tional security. And so, work is essential to 
human happiness. 

It is in the light of these fundamental 
truths about human nature that the per- 
sonal and social costs of the unemployment 
of a million or more young workers in the 
United States must be evaluated. At that 
critical moment when a youth is first ready 
to enter the labor force, inability to get a 
job is more than an economic hardship. It 
is a personal rejection that is likely to sap 
his self-confidence, particularly in a period 
of high general employment. It tells him 
that he is not wanted; he will often conclude 
that he, himself, is no good. In frustration 
and bitterness he may strike back at society. 
Even if he does not, what chance is there of 
his learning to become a competent and re- 
liable workman, a good spouse or parent, or 
a good citizen? 


THE THREAT TO OUR POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SYSTEMS 


Referring to the masses of unemployed 
young people in the slums of our large cit- 
ies, Dr. James B. Conant asks: “What can 
words like freedom, ‘liberty,’ and equality 
of opportunity mean to these young people? 
With what kind of zeal and dedication can 
we expect them to withstand the relentless 
pressure of communism” in an era when 
“the fate of freedom in the world hangs very 
much in balance?” + 

The foregoing carries no implication that 
unemployment is the cause of delinquency 
and crime; nor that full employment of it- 
self will cure these social evils. Far from it. 
But every worker with delinquent teenagers 
knows that a job may be decisive in chang- 
ing antisocial behavior and helping most 
vulnerable youngsters grow safely past the 
age of high delinquency. One student of 
human behavior has phrased the matter in 


Slums and Suburbs,” McGraw-Hill, 1961, 
p. 34. 
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these words: There is pretty strong evidence 
from the field of research that no other sin- 
gle factor has as much to do with success- 
ful adjustment as does satisfying work ex- 
perience, whether we are considering the 
population generally, neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients, or offenders.” 2 

It is suggestive that 75 percent and more 
of adjudicated juvenile delinquents in the 
United States and Great Britain abandon 
their lawbreaking behavior as they ap- 
proach manhood and find their places in 
the working world. What will happen if 
that working world has no places for them? 
Considerable evidence indicates that while 
most school dropouts are not delinquent, 
most delinquents are dropouts who have 
difficulty in finding and holding regular jobs. 


DISAPPEARING CHORES HAVE LEFT A VACUUM IN 
EDUCATION 


Although man must work if he is to be 
happy or well adjusted, work is something he 
has to learn to do just as he has to learn 
to walk, to read, or to play the piano. This 
truth is being brought home to us by the 
discovery that many school dropouts in ur- 
ban areas do not know how to work; that 
they have no sense of responsibility and no 
self discipline; that they have never carried 
a task, especially an unwelcome task, 
through to completion; that they do not 
know how to take orders or get along with 
other workers; that they are lacking in at- 
titudes as well as skills, 

This is a new phenomenon in our ex- 
perience, but the explanation is not far to 
seek, One can learn to work only by work- 
ing. Automated living—in the form of hot 
and cold running water, oll or gas furnaces, 
electric lights, stove, washer, iron, vacuum 
cleaner, refrigerator, automobiles, ready- 
cooked food and readymade clothing, etc., 
ete. plus compulsory school attendance and 
work restrictions in today’s urban areas de- 
prive many children, including the dropouts 
referred to, of the opportunity of learning 
to work by having to contribute to the daily 
physical needs of the family and home. The 
deprivation may have effects scarcely less 
serious than the closing of the job market 
to many young people. 

The postwar generation in the United 
States, with the exception of migrant farm- 
workers, has forgotten that the children of 
the masses of Americans in all preceding 
generations were economic assets, as they 
still are in the less industrialized areas of 
the world. Such children learned to work 
as inevitably and automatically as they 
learned to walk. As soon as they were old 
enough children had to throw in their 
strength and skill to help feed and maintain 
the family. On the farms—and even as late 
as 1910 half the Nation’s children still lived 
on farms—sons and daughters as soon as 
they were big enough chopped and carried 
in the wood, pumped water, filled lamps, 
watered horses, fed chickens, milked cows, 
and worked in the fields and orchards. Even 
in the cities children were needed to help 
with the daily cooking, washing, sweeping, 
mending, carrying out the ashes, beating 
rugs, stringing beans, shelling peas, and so 
on. 

TOIL THAT BLIGHTED 


Some of this sounds desirable, and it was. 
But much of the toil was brutalizing. The 
farmer’s son whose daily chores included 
milking and caring for a half dozen cows 
morning and evening had little energy for 
the enrichment of his mind or the expan- 
sion of his horizons in the few hours of 
school. Any talent that he might have had 
was almost certain to be blighted. 

As late as 1904 when the National Child 
Labor Committee was its records 
show that this Nation's labor force included 


Dale G. Hardman, “The Function of the 
Probation Officer,” Federal Probation, Sep- 
tember 1960, p. 5. 
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800,000 boys and girls aged 10 through 13 
years, and 1 million more aged 14 and 15 
who did a full day's work in mines, in mills, 
on farms, in tenement sweat shops, and on 
the city streets to help their parents scratch 
out a living. And there were many more 
thousands even younger than 10 whom no- 
body bothered to count. 

No one will quarrel with the technological 
marvels that have taken the sweat out of 
housekeeping and largely out of all produc- 
tion in this country. They are inseparable 
parts of the greatest material achievement 
in human history—the conquest of want, 
hunger, cold, disease, ignorance, and the 
elimination of the back-breaking toil for 
survival that went with them. Before the 
industrial revolution Oliver Goldsmith de- 
scribed the condition of the vast mass of 
mankind throughout history: “The toil of 
man is irksome to him and he earns his 
subsistence with pain.” This applied to 
children as well as adults and remained true 
for too many children well into this century 
in this country, as it still does in most of 
the rest of the world. 

However, there have been losses with the 
gains. In the magnificent achievement of 
eliminating most back~-breaking toil and 
most exploitation of children's labor, we 
have eliminated the age-old automatic 
method of teaching children to work and 
thus created a dangerous vacuum in the 
education of children for living. At the 
same time, incidentally, we have robbed 
many children of the assurance that they 
are useful, needed, and wanted. 


THE ROLE OF PARBNTS AND SCHOOL IN PROVIDING 
WORK EXPERIENCE 


It is obvious that we are dealing with 
elements of character that can only be 
formed through work of some kind. For- 
tunately, despite the reduction of chores 
wise parents will always enlist their chil- 
dren's help from the latters’ early years, in 
self-service and in service to the family. 
Thereby they protect children at once from 
a sense of uselessness and from demand- 
ing selfishness and begin the essential con- 
ditioning to work at the age when children 
are most malleable, when habits can be most 
deeply set. 

Unhappily large numbers of children are 
not so fortunate in their parents and their 
homelife. Moreover, all children as they 
grow older need types of work or jobs that 
their parents cannot provide. Getting an 
education is, of course, work of a high order, 
the main hope for filling the vacuum in 
education created by the industrial revolu- 
tion lies in the schools, functioning at new 
levels, as we shall see in subsequent chapters. 
But the schools cannot fill the need alone. 

For many slow-learning children the 
academic and vocational education offered 
by the school will be meaningful and ab- 
sorbed only if it is related to part-time work. 
Most young people want summer jobs, which 
in view of their lack of training have to be 
largely manual or menial, and learn from 
them respect for useful work and workers, 
however lowly, that they can acquire in no 
other way. 


PART-TIME JOBS FOR YOUTH 


Whatever the truth of that assertion, it 
is certain that American teenagers and col- 
lege students find in part-time jobs bene- 
fits far beyond the cash returns that en- 
able so many of them to continue schooling. 
Inevitably these are in large part the un- 
skilled jobs that are most threatened by 
automation. The magnitude of the problem 
which the elimination of part-time jobs 
would create can be swiftly measured. 

In 1960, the Nation’s 14- to 17-year-olds 
totaled 11,389,000. Of this number 5,555,000, 
or nearly half, worked during the month of 
July. Some 680,000 were out of school and 
in the full-time labor force. This means that 
4,875,000 boys and girls in this age group 
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enrolled in school held part-time jobs in 
summer. As would be expected, summer work 
far outruns work during the school year, 
with only 2,227,000 students working in Octo- 
ber—less than half the summer workers. 
Of the working male students under 18, 
those called operatives are likely to be filling 
station attendants, delivery boys, or workers 
in laundry or drycleaning establishments. 
More than half of those listed as sales 
workers were newsboys. Seventy percent 
of all schoolgirls working part time found 
jobs as babysitters, household workers, and 
farmworkers. 

The proportion of youth under 20 in the 
labor force since 1947 shows sharp ups and 
downs, compared with the more stable par- 
ticipation of older age groups. The ups and 
downs coincide with the movement of the 
business cycle. A high level of business ac- 
tivity marked the years 1948, 1951, and 1956 
with resultant peaks in part-time employ- 
ment of school youth. Contrariwise 1949, 
1954, and 1958 all experienced recessions 
which were reflected in fewer jobs for youth. 

Part-time jobs appear to be increasingly 
harder to get for high school youth in the 
14-to-17 age bracket. For the month of 
October their rate of unemployment moved 
from 7.3 percent in 1958, to 7.1 percent in 
1959, and to 7.5 percent in 1960. The place- 
ment service of the Minneapolis public 
schools reported that more students were 
unable to find summer jobs in 1961 than in 
any year since the depression. Automation 
is moving in on these unskilled jobs. 

Again, we must look at the future with 
concern, By 1965 the number of students 
aged 14 to 17 is expected to total 13,226,000. 
If, as in 1960, 48 percent of that number 
seek summer jobs, the Nation will have to 
provide 6,350,000 such jobs. Actually with 
higher percentages of youth aged 14 to 17 
enrolled in school, the probabilities are 
strong that more will seek part-time jobs. 

Swiftly rising numbers of college youth 
will add to the competition for part-time 
jobs. In 1960 college enrollment totaled 
3,750,000 with about 36 percent in the labor 
force part time. For many work was essen- 
tial to enable them to continue in college. 
By 1965 college enrollment is expected to 
reach 5,379,000 with a proportionate increase 
in the number of jobs needed. In the fall 
of 1961, the student employment service 
at the University of Minnesota reported the 
worst shortage of part-time jobs since World 
War II. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
OF NATIONAL FISHERIES CEN- 
TER AND AQUARIUM IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—LIMITA- 
TION OF DEBATE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have spoken with the majority leader 
and with the minority leader in regard 
to Calendar No. 1741, House bill 8181, 
commonly known as the aquarium bill. 
We had hoped to take it up this after- 
noon and act upon it; but because cer- 
tain Senators who are interested in the 
bill have other duties, it will not be possi- 
ble to have the bill taken up and acted 
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on today. It is Calendar No. 1741, House 
bill 8181, to authorize the construction 
of a National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium in the District of Columbia, 
and to provide for its operation. 

Therefore, we shall take up the bill 
on Friday. I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Friday, following the morn- 
ing hour, the pending business be Cal- 
endar No. 1741, House bill 8181, to 
authorize the construction of a National 
Fisheries Center and Aquarium in the 
District of Columbia, and to provide for 
its operation, and that there be available 
for debate and consideration of the bill 
3 hours, to be equally divided—in other 
words, to have 1½ hours available to 
each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Chair. 

The order as subsequently reduced to 
writing is as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That, effective on Friday, Sep- 
tember 21, 1962, at the conclusion of rou- 
tine morning business, the Senate proceed 
to consider and that during the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 8181) to au- 
thorize the construction of a National Fish- 
erles Center and Aquarium in the District 
of Columbia and to provide for its opera- 
tion, all debate on any amendment, motion, 
or appeal, and final passage thereof shal) 
be limited to 3 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders, 


THE NEED FOR BUDGET REFORM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the Recorp a 
fine article in regard to the need for Fed- 
eral budget reform. The article was pub- 
lished in the August issue of the AFL- 
CIO American Federationist. 

This is a subject in which I have had 
a long and deep interest. I feel that it 
is very important that we have much 
more discussion and consideration of our 
budget processes, so that we have a 
realistic bookkeeping system. I have dis- 
cussed this subject a number of times, 
and I find that there is widespread in- 
terest in it in the Nation. The article 
from the AFL-CIO American Federa- 
tionist makes a great contribution to- 
“hoot a clear understanding of this sub- 

ect. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NEED ror Bupcer REFORM 

The degree and range of Federal economic 
activities are increasing in response to the 
imperatives of increasing population and 
urbanization and unmet requirements in the 
public sector. These activities call for Fed- 
eral budget reform—specifically, the adop- 
tion of a capital budget. 

Budget reform is essential to provide the 
foundation for sound fiscal policy and pub- 
lic understanding of the Federal budget as 
a potentially powerful instrument of na- 
tional economic policy for achieving and 
maintaining maximum economic growth and 
stability. 

The present Federal budget is not de- 
signed to aid in meeting these challenges. 
As a matter of fact, its present organiza- 
tion as basically a cash income-outgo docu- 
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ment has been turned into a weapon used 
with deadly effectiveness by those opposed to 
the use of Government programs to assist in 
achieving national goals of economic growth 
and stability. 

Although there has been a succession of 
improvements in the budget process in re- 
cent years, the Federal budget remains an 
archaic document of limited usefulness, In 
its present form, it is neither an understand- 
able tool of economic policy nor an adequate 
measure of the Government's financial and 
economic operations. The annual report on 
expenditures, for example, is an unrelated 
and detailed mixture of various investments 
and current operating outlays, with very 
little potential use for economic policy pur- 

Oses. 

£ There has been a serious lag in establish- 
ing a comprehensive, national financial 
policy in the United States, although the 
past 30 years have seen a revolutionary 
change in the role of the Government as a 
stimulating and stabilizing force in the 
economy. A major reason for this lag is the 
failure of the Federal Government to develop 
a modern and adequate system of financial 
reporting and planning. 

Budget policy lies at the heart of the 
financial and economic planning of modern 
corporations. It can and should play an 
indispensable role in the formulation and 
execution of Government economic policies. 

For many years, attention has been called 
by congressional committees, private foun- 
dations, economists and fiscal experts to the 
shortcomings of the Federal budget. Yet 
resistance to budget reform continues. 

One of the principal fiscal recommenda- 
tions of the first Hoover Commission report 
of 1949 was for the establishment of a 
capital budget. 

In the section on “The Budget and Federal 
Capital Outlays,” the fiscal 1963 budget 
message of the President contrasts sharply 
the budgetary practice of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with that of private business— 
lumping together capital and current ex- 
pense outlays. 

The President added that “it is clearly of 
importance in analyzing the significance of 
the Federal budget to recognize that the 
budget includes substantial expenditures for 
loans, public works and other durable assets 
and capital items which will yield benefits 
in future years.” 

“Furthermore,” the President stated, in- 
creasing attention has been given in recent 
years to the significance of ‘developmental’ 
expenditure outlays for education and train- 
ing for research, which have the effect of 
adding to the Nation’s level of knowledge 
and skill and thereby increase the capacity 
to produce a larger national output in future 
years.” 

Broadly speaking, capital items are those 
which involve creation, improvement, or ac- 
quisition of durable assets; or acquisition 
of recoverable claims. 

Current expense items are those which are 
not investments in physical or financial 
assets and which are also not expected to 
yield a return in dollars. 

On the capital side, development and com- 
mercial activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment are large scale and varied. They in- 
elude the various lending programs whose 
loans are repaid with interest, as well as 
activities of the United States in natural 
resource development, a great deal of which 
is self-liquidating. 

Capital expenditures also are made for the 
Federal-State highway program, various 
grants-in-aid and loan p , and for 
research and development, public health, 
public assistance, worker training, and non- 
reimbursable land and water development 
activities. 

In addition, the United States owns a vast 
array of physical assets—public lands, pub- 
lic buildings, etc. 
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Despair is voiced that under such com- 
plexities an adequate and realistic definition 
of a capital item, as applicable to the Federal 
budget, can be derived. 

This is a difficult, but by no means in- 
superable, problem. As in all accounting 
systems some degree of arbitrariness is in- 
evitable, but this should not detract from 
the validity of capital budgeting. 

The Federal capital budget should include 
a broad range of both wealth-producing and 
non-wealth-producing Federal outlays on 
the capital side of the ledger. Many of these 
are self-liquidating and are already easily 
identified; others could be ascertained and 
properly included after further study and 
evaluation. 

Such a capital budget classification should 
be geared with the overall budget to com- 
prise as capital those items properly so, 
whether they are self-liquidating projects or 
capital investments in research and develop- 
ment, grants-in-aid, education, public wel- 
fare, and other public programs whose bene- 
fits are tangible but less susceptible to dollar 
measurement. 

The ledger sheet on capital investments 
should clearly distinguish between revenue- 
producing and non-revenue-producing items. 
Depreciation on the latter could be accom- 
plished annually, using the Swedish example, 
to be included in the annual operating 
budget and immediately written off. Self- 
liquidating projects would be eligible for 
financing by Federal borrowing. In this 
fashion the equivalence between the capital 
accounts and the Federal Government's in- 
terest in wealth-producing assets could be 
ascertained, 

The use of capital accounts and capital 
budgeting principles has become the rule 
rather than the exception in American pri- 
vate business, in the governments of most 
of our large cities, in a number of the States 
and in many foreign countries, This trend 
has come about by reason of an increasing 
role of Government in long-range public 
works, lending, grants-in-aid, public welfare, 
and research and development programs, It 
also has been given momentum by the use of 
modern budgeting to enhance management 
efficiency. 

Capital budgeting, as an important aspect 
of the Federal budget’s use as an economic 
tool, will enable the Government better to 
analyze the rate and level of performance of 
its investment programs. Accordingly, tnere 
will be more freedom of choice between alter- 
natives and more intelligent allocation of 
resources to the components of such pro- 
grams. 

A Federal capital budget will improve 
analysis of the total level of capital forma- 
tion in the Nation, how it is financed and 
the part played by the Government in out- 
lays for goods and services currently used; 
the Government’s contribution to creation of 
real assets; changes in private sector invest- 
ment patterns resulting from moneys re- 
ceived from the Federal Government. 

Although only an accounting control and 
analysis technique, capital budgeting will 
provide the necessary information on which 
choices between or among economic objec- 
tives or reasonable compromises can be better 
made by an administration. 

As a prelude to wider budget reform which 
this administration has already begun, the 
capital concept will play a key part in assist- 
ing the overall Federal budget to become a 
truly meaningful economic document and 
enable the Federal Government to adjust its 
fiscal and economic programs and policies to 
changing needs. 

Opponents of a Federal capital budget con- 
cept include those who advance the familiar 
and oversimplified arguments of the con- 
servative banking and business community 
and those in the Congress who share the 
same view. 
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In addition, certain lines of opposition to 
the capital budget have been advanced for 
other than self. reasons: 

1. It is held that a capital budget would 
impose arbitrary limits to the use of the total 
Federal budget in carrying surplus or deficit 
financing programs in quick response to 
changing economic conditions. Moreover, 
the fear is expressed that certain kinds of 
capital expenditure programs would be in- 
sulated from such decisions. 

The capital budget is no more and no less 
than an accounting method used by manage- 
ment for fiscal and economic planning. 
Budgeting lies at the center of all financial 
and economic planning by the modern corpo- 
ration and should play a similarly indispen- 
sable role in planning by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The capital budget, of course, will not re- 
solve differences over what kind of fiscal, 
economic or tax policies are required under 
any given circumstances. 

In addition to its use in measuring results 
oi Federal wealth-producing programs, the 
capital budget approach should establish a 
relationship between annual budget results 
on long-term programs and vice versa. In 
combination with current operating ex- 
penses as part of a consolidated cash budget 
a clear picture of inflationary or deflationary 
effects of Federal financial programs could 
be gained. 

Without this kind of separation, the pres- 
ent capital and current expense budgetary 
potpourri overstates the amount of money 
that must be raised by taxes as well as gen- 
erating pressures for new forms of Federal 
taxation, mostly of the regressive type. 

Additional pressures against tax reform are 
self-generating in the way capital invest- 
ments are now carried as current items and 
will benefit future generations of taxpayers 
at the expense of those of the present 
generation. 

2. A second argument, akin to the first 
one, holds that a capital budget will tend 
to overemphasize economic growth programs, 
particularly if they are revenue producing, 
at the expense of tax reduction in develop- 
ing anticyclical policy or needed 
programs in research, education, health, and 
other kindred fields. 

The preoccupation once again is with the 
end result of policy and program rather than 
an objective judgment as to the value of a 
capital budget in helping to achieve fruitful, 
timely, and wise decisions. Emphasis, de- 
sirable or otherwise, is supplied by human 
evaluation of data. Capital budget data will 
assist rather than impede such evaluation. 
The decisions that will result will be directed 
toward the goal of using Federal power to 
achieve and foster economic growth and 
stability. 

3. The preceding objections to a Federal 
capital budget can be better understood in 
light of a trend toward outflanking a na- 
tional debt ceiling and the pitfalls of the 
appropriations process. This has resulted in 
enactment of the Federal highway aid pro- 
gram, the TVA self-financing authority for 
power generation and establishment of vari- 
ous Federal lending agencies that operate 
outside the regular appropriations process 
and whose transactions are presented sep- 
arately from the Federal cash budget. 

If this trend continues, more such agencies 
will be created and there will be intensified 
problems of imposing budgetary and admin- 
istrative control under the total Federal fiscal 
program and economic policy. 

As the first long step toward immediate 
public discussion, debate, and resolution of 
the problem of Federal budget reform, the 
President should establish a National Com- 
mission on Budget Reform to study the 
problem and make findings and recommenda- 
tions within a year. 

When the Commission has presented its 
report, findings, and recommendations to the 
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President and the Congress, the stage would 
be set for implementing legislation, accom- 
panied by a full range of public hearings in 
appropriate committees of the Congress. 

The presentation of the budget last Janu- 
ary represented a great advance. This should 
be followed through—with the midyear 
budget review—as well as subsequent years’ 
budgets. 

Besides continuing to present the tradi- 
tional administrative budget classified by 
broad administrative areas, it certainly 
would be wise to continue the newly initiated 
income and product account budget. 

In addition, the consolidated cash budget 
should be modified to consist of a consoli- 
dated account of income and outgo, includ- 
ing the trust funds, and consist of two sub- 
sidiary accounts—for current expenses and 
for capital investments. 

The capital budget should be broken down 
for economic purposes to distinguish be- 
tween loans and self-liquidating resources 
programs on the one hand and other capital 
investments creating intangible returns to 
the general welfare and economic strength 
of the country. 

The overall capital items should comprise: 
(a) Defense installations, (b) Government 
buildings, (c) Government power facilities, 
(d) Government loans, (e) park recreation 
areas, preserves, (f) conservation and de- 
velopment of other resources, (g) atomic 
energy, and so forth. 

There are great difficulties and complica- 
tions—both political and technical—in the 
path of achieving basic budget reform. The 
technical and political complexities can be 
overcome, however, by a pragmatic approach. 
Major segments of public opinion can be 
won over to support of a practical and com- 
monsense reform of the Federal budget. 


SIDEWALK CAFES IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
other day I saw with great interest an 
article entitled “Connecticut Avenue 
May Offer Variety of Sidewalk Cafes.” 

My colleagues know that I have been 
very much interested in this subject. I 
have always felt that the great city of 
Washington, D.C., should have an inter- 
national atmosphere, because in a real 
sense it is the world’s capital. I have 
also felt that we should take more ad- 
vantage of the good climate which oc- 
casionally is enjoyed in this city. This 
summer would have been a good one for 
sidewalk cafes. 

Mr. President, I cannot resist noting 
that the cosmopolitan restaurant pro- 
prietors of Connecticut Avenue are plan- 
ning to increase the number of side- 
walk cafes available to the residents and 
visitors of Washington. As a long-time 
advocate and supporter of sidewalk 
cafes, I welcome this development. The 
trend has been established, the fashion 
has been accepted, and the sidewalk 
cafe bandwagon is rolling. It is a per- 
sonal pleasure to invite all of my col- 
leagues and all citizens of the District 
of Columbia and all visitors to this city 
to jump aboard. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article, which was 
published on Sunday in the Washing- 
ton Post, and describes these develop- 
ments, be printed in the Recorn; and I 
encourage the restaurant operators to 
get busy before the beautiful fall sea- 
son leaves us. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 16, 1962] 
CONNECTICUT AVENUE May OFFER VARIETY OF 
SIDEWALK CAFES 


(By Paul D. Boyd) 

Washington may soon out-Paris Paris. 

An international buffet of sorts—six side- 
walk cafes with six different cuisines—is now 
being talked about for Connecticut Avenue's 
2600 block, just above Calvert Street. 

A menu for sidewalk cafehoppers might 
begin with enchiladas at El Mexico on the 
east side of the street and move on to lasagna 
at the Marco Polo, frogs’ legs at Napoleon’s 
and steak at the Ted Lewis Restaurant. 

After braving six lanes of traffic to cross 
the street, the hiking diners could have 
chop suey at Chin’s and barbecued spareribs 
Pennsylvania Dutch style at Arbaugh’s—all 
al fresco. 

Two of the restaurants, Napoleon's and Ted 
Lewis, already have asked for—and should 
get within a week—permission from the Dis- 
trict Commissioners to open cafes in front 
of their establishments. The other four in- 
tend to do the same. 

The setting is appropriate. The tree-lined 
boulevard is wide enough for an extended 
view and there is room on the sidewalks for 
tables, chairs, shrubs and pedestrians. 

With some imaginative designing, the 
street should become a tourist attraction to 
conventioneers at nearby hotels. 

Ted Lewis is thinking of putting a foun- 
tain in the grass plot next to his restaurant, 
Arbaugh’s decor would be Pennsylvania 
Dutch, even to hex signs on the flower boxes 
and typical up-country furniture. 

Chin’s has no drawings on the board as 
yet, but a rice paddy rock garden and flam- 
ing dragon designs might be a start. 

El Mexico wants to have waitresses in 
colorful Mexican costume and a new store 
front if they set up an outdoor cafe. Basil 
Politis of Napoleon’s left no doubt that he 
would recreate a French atmosphere and 
really “do it up right.” 

The Marco Polo might try some lacy grill- 
work and wine bottle candlesticks on the 
tables. 

The way was cleared for the outdoor cafes 
August 15 when the District Commissioners 
designated both sides of Connecticut Avenue 
from Taft Bridge to Garfield Street NW., a 
business area. This is defined as an area 
in which 50 percent of the frontage is used 
for commercial purposes. 

Applications from Ted Lewis and Napo- 
leon’s have now been processed by some 
15 public agencies. According to Julian P, 
Green, Assistant Superintendent of the Li- 
censes and Permit Division, the applications 
will be referred to the District Commissioners 
by the Public Space Committee at a meeting 
next week. 


QUINCY-COLUMBIA BASIN 
IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11164) to approve an 
amendatory repayment contract ne- 
gotiated with the Quincy-Columbia 
Basin Irrigation District, authorize simi- 
lar contracts with any of the Columbia 
Basin irrigation districts, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, H.R. 
11164 is a bill to approve an amendatory 
repayment contract negotiated with the 
Quincy-Columbia Basin Irrigation Dis- 
trict and to authorize similar contracts 
with any of the Columbia Basin irriga- 
tion districts. The bill also amends the 
Columbia Basin Project Act of 1943. 
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This bill was introduced as a result of 
an executive communication and is 
needed to permit the development pro- 
gram for the Columbia Basin project to 
go forward on a sound basis with the 
water users repaying an appropriate and 
equitable share of the construction 
costs. In addition, action is needed this 
year because the 1962 drainage charge 
which was deferred by congressional ac- 
tion last year and the 1963 drainage 
charge will both become due on May 1 of 
next year. It may probably be impossible 
for the irrigation districts to meet these 
payments unless they become part of 
their long-term obligations as provided 
by the bill. The failure to enact this 
legislation will result in grave hardship 
for individual farmers on the project. 

The bill does not authorize the appro- 
priation of any additional funds. The 
project has been fully authorized since 
1943. The legislation would remove a 
contractual limitation of $281 million on 
the obligation of the United States to 
make expenditures for the project irri- 
gation facilities. This limitation was in- 
cluded in the 1945 repayment contracts 
executed between the three Columbia 
Basin irrigation districts and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. In some repayment 
contracts $8,176,000 was fixed as the 
limitation on the amount to be expended 
for drainage works. The contracts pro- 
vided that any drainage costs above this 
amount would be paid by the water users 
as part of an annual operation and main- 
tenance charge. Soon after the first ir- 
rigation water was delivered it became 
clear that these estimated costs were in- 
adequate in two respects. First, the 
total construction estimates were based 
on prewar costs and were totally un- 
realistic. Secondly, the drainage prob- 
lem was much more severe than it was 
originally thought to be. The situation 
became critical 2 years ago when this 
ceiling on drainage costs was reached 
and charges were levied against the ir- 
rigation districts. 

The necessity for amendatory con- 
tracts became clear at that time and 
there followed a protracted negotiation 
between the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the irrigation districts. Early in 1961 
Secretary of the Interior Udall appointed 
a three-man board of consultants to 
make an independent study of the re- 
payment problem and to provide recom- 
mendations for solution. On August 31 
of 1961 Secretary Udall announced a 
“framework of solution” which frame- 
work followed the recommendations of 
the special board of consultants. As a 
result an amendatory “short form con- 
tract” has recently been negotiated with 
the Quincy Irrigation District and has 
been approved by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the water users of that dis- 
trict. This amendatory contract is set 
forth in full in the report. A principal 
objective of this legislation is the ap- 
proval of the Quincy repayment con- 
tract, and similar contracts. 

Some reference to the history of the 
Columbia Basin project may be helpful 
to the Senate. The Columbia Basin 
project is located in eastern Washing- 
ton. Its key structure is the Grand 
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Coulee Dam on the Columbia River with 
a power installation of 1,944,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Construction of the project began De- 
cember 18, 1933, with Public Works Ad- 
ministration funds. Grand Coulee Dam 
was formally authorized in the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1935 and the Colum- 
bia Basin project was “authorized and 
reauthorized” by the act of March 10, 
1943. This authorization was for the 
irrigation of the full 1,029,000 acres of 
the project. The first power was de- 
livered from Grand Coulee in 1941. 
Prior to that time the 1,029,000 acres of 
the project had been divided into three 
irrigation districts—the south, east, and 
Quincy districts—which were organized 
under Washington State law to adminis- 
ter the delivery of water to individual 
farming units. 

Under reclamation law, assurances are 
required of the return to the Treasury 
of all construction costs over and above 
operation and maintenance costs, In- 
terest is assessed on construction costs of 
power facilities but not on the irrigation 
investment. The multiple-purpose as- 
pect of Grand Coulee Dam and, in par- 
ticular, the use of power revenues for the 
support of irrigation repayment, was 
recognized from the time the project was 
first conceived in the 1920’s. It was 
clearly understood that while the million 
acres of land in the project area could 
he transformed into productive farms, 
the cost of construction of the irrigation 
facilities was unquestionably beyond the 
ability of the potential water users to pay. 

Before the project was authorized in 
1943, extensive studies were made by 
highly qualified individuals and organi- 
zations attempting to forecast the repay- 
ment ability of the lands to be placed 
under irrigation. Following a series of 
discussions and negotiations from 1943 to 
1945, an average repayment figure of $85 
per acre was finally reached. This figure 
was incorporated into the repayment 
contracts executed in 1945 between the 
irrigation districts and the Secretary of 
the Interior. However, a contract lim- 
itation of $281 million was set on the ob- 
ligation of the United States to expend 
funds to complete the irrigation work. 
Of this amount, $8,176,000 was fixed as 
the maximum amount to be applied to 
the construction of drainage facilities; 
$281 million represented an estimate of 
the construction costs to irrigate 1,029,- 
000 acres of the project. As I have 
stated, however, this estimate was based 
on prewar costs and it soon became ap- 
parent that this estimate was unrealistic. 
No concrete explanation is available as to 
the background of the $8,176,000 limita- 
tion on drainage construction. It is vir- 
tually impossible to forecast with any 
degree of accuracy drainage construc- 
tion costs before land is irrigated. The 
1945 contracts required the Secretary to 
assess the irrigation districts for any 
construction costs of drainage over and 
above the contract limitation. This 
limitation was reached in 1960 and the 
Secretary accordingly assessed drainage 
charges amounting to $1.65 per acre as 
part of the operation and maintenance. 
In 1961 the charges amounted to $2.30 
per acre and in 1962 the amount in- 
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creased to $2.80 per acre. Rising costs 
of operating farm units in the basin 
placed the water users in a vicious cost- 
price squeeze. Now these water users 
face the prospect of ever-increasing 
drainage charges. In 1960 drainage 
charges were paid from the reserves of 
the irrigation districts and in 1961 by 
the water users under assessment. In 
1962 the drainage charges were deferred 
by congressional action. On May 1 of 
next year the 1961 and 1962 drainage 
charges will become due, and there is 
grave doubt as to whether the irrigation 
districts can meet these charges which 
with operation and maintenance charges 
and construction charges will be in ex- 
cess of $15 per acre for some irrigation 
blocks. 

Furthermore, the contract ceiling of 
$281 million has now been reached, and 
unless this ceiling is removed by amenda- 
tory contracts all work on the project 
will cease at a point where less than half 
of the total authorized acres to be irri- 
gated are actually under irrigation. 

Without burdening the Senate, Mr. 
President, I should like to examine 
briefly the provisions of H.R. 11164. 

Section 1 of the bill authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to execute the 
amendatory contract approved by the 
voters of the Quincy Irrigation District 
on February 13, 1962. The Secretary is 
also authorized to execute either a short- 
form amendatory repayment contract 
with the South and East Columbia Basin 
Irrigation Districts with the same repay- 
ment provisions as the Quincy contract 
or long-form amendatory repayment 
contracts of similar provisions with any 
districts. The amendatory repayment 
contract negotiated with the Quincy dis- 
trict which is the model for either short 
or long-form contracts with the other 
districts makes provisions for the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Adjusting the net 
acreage in the district; 

Second. Removing the limitation on 
the amount to be expended for construc- 
tion of project irrigation and drainage 
works and substituting a requirement 
for a finding of economic and financial 
feasibility; 

Third. Capitalizing the cost of drain- 
age works now being charged to and 
paid as a part of the cost of annual 
operation and maintenance of the irri- 
gation system; 

Fourth. Authorizing performance of 
project drainage construction work by 
the district under suitable agreements 
with the United States; 

Fifth. Increasing the district’s maxi- 
mum construction charge repayment ob- 
ligation; 

Sixth. Increasing the average con- 
struction charge from $85 to $131.60 per 
irrigable acre; 

Seventh. Extending the construction 
repayment period from 40 to 50 years; 
and 

Eighth. Reducing the annual con- 
struction payments in the early years 
and increasing them at periodic inter- 
vals during the remaining years of the 
50-year period. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for a 
capitalization of the irrigation districts’ 


irrigable 
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share of operations and maintenance 
funds expended for the construction of 
drainage works for the calendar year 
1960-62, with the result that these 
charges will become part of the long- 
term obligations of the districts and 
they will receive an appropriate credit 
or refund for amounts previously paid. 

Section 3 of the bill also repeals those 
sections of the Columbia Basin Project 
Act of March 10, 1943 (57 Stat. 14), 
which are peculiar to that project and 
the repeal of which would in all essential 
requirements eliminate the difference 
between the Columbia Basin project and 
other Federal reclamation projects. 

The repeal of these provisions of the 
Columbia Basin Project Act would, first, 
eliminate the requirement for farm unit 
conformance; second, permit the delivery 
of water to farm units without regard 
to whether they are conformed; third, 
allow delivery of water to 160 irrigable 
acres held by an individual and to 320 
irrigable acres held by a husband and 
wife without regard to when the lands 
were held or reacquired by them or to 
the irrigable lands held by their minor 
children in their own right and for their 
own benefit; fourth, confine the anti- 
speculation provisions or recordable con- 
tracts to lands in excess of those to 
which water may be lawfully delivered 
under this section of the bill; fifth, 
eliminate reference to companion State 
legislation which has already been en- 
acted; and sixth, eliminate need for con- 
sent to sale of State-owned lands at ap- 
proved prices. 

Section 3 of the bill also amends sec- 
tion 4 of the Columbia Basin Project Act 
to permit farm units owned by the United 
States which the Secretary determines 
are not suitable for settlement purposes 
to be sold to resident project landown- 
ers as supplemental units, subject to the 
applicable acreage limitations. 

In regard to the antispeculation pro- 
visions contained in the Columbia Basin 
Project Act of 1943 which are modified by 
this bill, I should like to take this op- 
portunity to make the legislative record 
clear. Accordingly, I should like the 
Recorp to show at this point my recent 
correspondence on this subject with the 
Department of the Interior. Under Sec- 
retary Carr’s letter sets out clearly what 
action the Department of the Interior 
intends to take to prevent any specu- 
lation in Columbia Basin project lands. 
I should like to emphasize again that 
this correspondence is offered as part of 
the legislative history of H.R. 11164. 

I ask unanimous consent that the cor- 
respondence be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1962. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: During the con- 
sideration of S. 3162 and H.R. 11164 a ques- 
tion has arisen concerning the possibility 
of speculation on Columbia Basin project 
lands if such legislation is enacted. I am 
particularly concerned that it might be 
possible for a person or persons to buy large 
areas of land presently within one or more 
of the irrigation districts and, after enact- 
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ment of the legislation, sell such land at a 
speculative profit thereby gaining a windfall 
by reason of the legislation. It was the in- 
tention of the Interior Committee and I 
know of your Department to insure that such 
windfalls should not occur. 

Your framework statement of August 31, 
1961, made it clear that you proposed to 
remove the antispeculation provisions from 
the nonexcess lands and retain such provi- 
sions as to excess lands. 

Accordingly, I would appreciate your views 
on this question before this legislation comes 
before the Senate for consideration during 
the week beginning September 17. I intend 
to incorporate your reply into the RECORD as 
part of the legislative history of S. 3612 and 
H.R. 11164. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
U.S. Senator, Acting Chairman. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., September 17, 1962. 
Hon. Henry M, JACKSON, 
Acting Chairman, Senate Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JACKSON: Thank you for 
your letter of September 12, 1962. You are 
correct in your statement that the Depart- 
ment’s proposal of August 31, 1961, intended 
to refer to the lifting of the antispeculation 
provisions of the existing Columbia Basin 
Project Act only as to the nonexcess lands 
and to retain the existing antispeculation 
provisions under the Federal reclamation 
laws as to excess lands. 

The date as of which the status of land 
is to be determined as in excess or nonexcess 
status has not heretofore been explicitly 
stated. The Columbia Basin Project Act re- 
quires that all lands be covered by record- 
able contracts. At the present time all or 
substantially all of the lands legally within 
the present districts on the project are cov- 
ered by recordable contracts executed by the 
landowners which contain specific antispec- 
ulation provisions as to those lands whether 
they will be excess or nonexcess. 

Until the Columbia Basin Project Act is 
amended there is no authority to remove 
any antispeculation provisions from record- 
able contracts covering any lands in the 
project. If the pending legislation is en- 
acted, there would be authority to amend 
the recordable contracts to remove the anti- 
speculation provisions from lands deemed 
nonexcess. The date upon which the lands 
would be considered excess or nonexcess 
would be the date of the approval of the 
pending legislation which would be the au- 
thority to reform the contracts to provide 
for the lifting of the antispeculation provi- 
sions as to the nonexcess lands. This would 
remove the possibility of unscrupulous spec- 
ulation with project lands as they might 
apply to large areas which would be excess. 

A person who owns excess lands as of the 
date of the enactment of the legislation 
would be governed by the existing antispecu- 
lation provisions applicable to excess lands 
under the reclamation laws. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES K. Carr, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. JACKSON. Section 4 of the bill 
authorizes and directs the Secretary to 
amend or modify all existing contracts, 
instruments, rules, regulations, forms, 
and procedures to conform to the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Section 5 is designed to retain provi- 
sions of existing law allowing the delivery 
to nominal quarter sections even though 
they exceed 160 irrigable acres. While 
carrying out the cadastral surveys of the 
United States there were frequent errors 
which were rectified by a procedure 
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which made all sections regular except 
those along the west side of a township. 
These sections along the west side were 
sometimes slightly short or in excess of 
640 acres, and a quarter section would, 
of course, be similarly irregular. Section 
5 also preserves the right of a vendee or 
a grantee the right to sue for an over- 
payment made under the Columbia Basin 
Project Act prior to the repeal of section 
3 by this legislation. 

Section 6 is a housekeeping provision 
which eliminates language in the Colum- 
bia Basin Project Act which the enact- 
ment of this bill makes unnecessary or 
inappropriate. 

Section 7 amends an act of June 23, 
1959 to permit the delivery of water to 
640 acres of State lands used by Wash- 
ington State University for agricultural 
research purposes whether or not these 
lands are in conformed farm units. 

Mr. President, these are the provisions 
of H.R. 11164. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself to the pending bill, 
H.R. 11164. 

As a person who was born and reared 
in the West, where water is literally the 
lifeblood of the economy and of the life 
of the people, it is with the greatest of 
reluctance that I rise in opposition to 
this particular bill. I shall offer an 
amendment at a subsequent time which 
I hope will cure the problem. 

All of us know how important it is in 
the West to have reclamation projects, 
to have dams to preserve our water. 
Without water there cannot be farms. 
Without water there cannot be munici- 
palities. Without water there cannot be 
industrial development. 

Only through the development of 
water resources of the West have we been 
able to achieve some of the really great— 
almost fantastic in some cases—develop- 
ments characteristic of the West. With- 
out water this would not have been pos- 
sible in our sister State of California, 
nor would it have been possible in the 
State of the Senator from Washington, 
who is now floor manager of the bill, 
nor would it have been possible in the 
State of Colorado. 

Most of our efforts in legislative mat- 
ters are devoted to the sheer task of 
trying to find ways of creating water 
in our Western States, of better using it 
and of preserving it. 

With this background, it is very diffi- 
cult for anyone like myself to oppose 
such a bill as the one before the Senate. 
I do not oppose the principles of the bill 
or its reclamation features. I oppose 
certain provisions in the bill which I 
think would cast a great burden upon 
the Northwest itself and eventually 
would cast a great burden upon the 
American taxpayers. 

While the stated purpose of the bill, 
H.R. 11164, is to approve a short-term 
amendatory repayment contract with 
one of the three irrigation districts in 
the Columbia Basin project, the effect 
of the bill would go far beyond this. The 
bill would open the door to expenditures 
of an additional $400 million and the 
development of an additional 500,000 
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acres of new lands to be brought under 
irrigation. 

This new development would be un- 
dertaken on the basis of construction 
costs of the year 1962 and beyond, but 
the repayment of these costs would be 
largely geared to the repayment capacity 
of irrigated lands in the agricultural 
economy of 1945. It is true that the 
project has already been authorized. It 
is also true that the original authoriza- 
tion for the Columbia Basin project in 
1943 was for the ultimate development 
of 1 million acres of land. When the 
repayment contracts on this project 
were first executed in 1945, it was esti- 
mated that the entire irrigation develop- 
ment of the 1 million acres could be 
completed at a cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of $280 million. Because of 
this 1945 estimate, and because of ap- 
prehension among Members of Congress 
that this cost figure might be exceeded 
in the absence of any ceiling on Federal 
expenditures for irrigation develop- 
ments, there was inserted in the 1945 
repayment contracts a provision placing 
a limit on the obligation of the Federal 
Government to make expenditures for 
facilities devoted to irrigation in the 
proposed 1-million-acre Columbia Basin 
project. 

Today that contract ceiling of $280,- 
782,180 has almost been reached. But 
instead of completion of irrigation facil- 
ities for 1 million acres, this $280 mil- 
lion will be sufficient to develop facil- 
ities for only 481,000 acres by the year 
1966. Because of the existing contract 
limitation, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has been gearing its construction and 
development program for the past few 
years to a 481,000-acre development. 
Over 500,000 acres of the project, orig- 
inally proposed to be developed and 
served with water from this project, is 
still used for dryland farming and re- 
mains undeveloped, so far as irrigation 
is concerned. It is now estimated that 
under present costs of construction, it 
will take an additional $400 million to 
complete the million-acre project so as 
to get water to the additional half- 
million acres. This means that the total 
cost of irrigation facilities for the pro- 
ject will become $678,126,000 instead of 
$280 million. 

The Senator from Washington recently 
said that this was not a new authoriza- 
tion. Speaking strictly and legally, the 
Senator is correct. Factually speaking, 
what we are asked to do is to expand the 
limitations of a contract to the extent 
that we really would be authorizing by 
the proposed legislation the expenditure 
of $400 million more, and no one should 
make any mistake about what we are 
asked to do. 

It would cost the Government of the 
United States $400 million more. 

However, this additional $400 million 
cannot now be spent because of the ceil- 
ing on expenditures placed in the present 
repayment contracts. This bill, H.R. 
11164, would remove this ceiling on ex- 
penditures, and no ceiling whatsoever 
would remain, either by contract or leg- 
islation. 

The effect of this bill then is to make 
possible the expenditure of an additional 
$400 million so as to provide irrigation 
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development for the additional 500,000 
acres of land. 

I am not in a position at this time to 
say whether I would favor this additional 
development or be opposed to it. I do 
not think any member of the Interior 
Committee has sufficient facts to make 
an intelligent stand one way or the other 
on this matter. Congress has not taken 
a look at the financial and engineering 
feasibility of this irrigation project since 
its authorization in 1943, almost 20 years 
ago. Since that time, construction costs 
on this project have increased 140 per- 
cent. The irrigation and farming prac- 
tices have changed considerably. The 
needs of the agricultural economy have 
changed. And most important, from the 
standpoint of this project, the ability of 
the irrigator to pay his fair share of the 
project costs allocated to irrigation has 
increased substantially. 

That is one of the main points, which 
I repeat. Most important from the 
standpoint of the project is the ability 
of the irrigator to pay his fair share of 
the project costs allocated to irrigation. 
Those costs have increased substantially. 

Despite the fact that the estimated 
total construction costs of this project 
have increased 140 percent from the 1945 
figures, that is, from $280 million to $678 
million, it is proposed that the costs to 
be repaid by the water user on this 500,- 
000-acre development be increased only 
60 percent, that is, from $85 per acre 
to $131 per acre, and much of this mod- 
est increase will not be noticed because 
this bill would extend the repayment 
period an additional 10 years. 

I repeat, that costs of the project have 
increased 140 percent. We know that 
the ability of the irrigator to pay a fair 
share has increased. Yet the irrigator 
himself would only be required to pay 
an increase of 60 percent as compared 
with an increase of 140 percent in the 
cost of construction. 

I do not mean to suggest, by quoting 
these figures that the amount which the 
water user ought to pay should be in- 
creased in the same proportion as the 
cost of construction has increased. It 
has long been the policy of reclamation 
law, in multipurpose projects, to allocate 
the construction costs to the irrigators 
on the basis of their ability to pay. How- 
ever, this standard of repayment ability, 
which is applied to every other reclama- 
tion project in the United States, is to be 
disregarded by the new development 
made possible through this bill. 

The total cost of this new irrigation 
development will average something over 
$700 per acre. According to testimony 
of Mr. Stamm of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion on July 18, 1962, the irrigators on 
this project will have the ability to repay 
annually the sum of $5.28 per acre. 
Over the 50-year repayment period, this 
would amount to a total of $264 per acre 
as against a project cost of $700 per 
acre. However, it is proposed in these 
new repayment contracts that the water 
user repay not $264 per acre, not even 
$200 per acre, but only $131 per acre over 
a 50-year period. 

So it is proposed in the present meas- 
ure that, based upon the contract which 
was made in 1943 and the provision with 
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relation to the ability of the irrigator to 
pay in 1943, of the $700-per-acre cost 
which we are now asked to assume, the 
irrigator would repay only $131. 

The balance of the $700-per-acre cost 
will be loaded on power revenues of the 
project. I point out that it was only 
in recent weeks that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] came be- 
fore the Senate and procured a preferen- 
tial use for the power in the Columbia 
River Basin. By way of comparison, I 
might point out that in the recently ap- 
proved Fryingpan-Arkansas project in 
my State, the water user is scheduled to 
repay 70 percent of the project costs al- 
located to irrigation. 

This desire of water users in the 
Columbia Basin project that their pay- 
ment ability be ignored and that a dis- 
proportionate share of the burden be 
carried by power revenues was com- 
mented upon by the present Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, Mr. Floyd Dominy, 
in 1960 when he said: 

It is inevitable, too, that where reclama- 
tion law says we should write contracts ac- 
cording to the ability to pay and there is a 
large powerplant with revenues available, 
the water users obviously are interested in 
loading as a portion of the total on the 
revenue-producing elements other than irri- 
gation. 


Whether this amount of power assist- 
ance to irrigation under this project is 
justified under these circumstances, 
again I cannot say. Under this bill, 
there would be no reevaluation by Con- 
gress of the financial feasibility of this 
new 500,000-acre development costing an 
estimated $400 million. I, for one, think 
Congress should take a new look at this 
20-year-old project before we pass this 
bill—a bill which will have the effect of 
opening the door for another $400 mil- 
lion expenditure. 

I do not voice any objections to the 
other features of the bill. I believe 
amendatory repayment contracts are un- 
doubtedly warranted to grant relief to 
existing irrigators from undue hardship 
arising out of the drainage problems in 
the districts. 

In order to separate the desirable fea- 
tures of this bill from the potential de- 
velopment of an additional one-half mil- 
lion acres, I offer an amendment which I 
have sent to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, line 4, 
3 is proposed to insert the following sec- 

ion: 

Sec. 8. No irrigation works or facilities 
shall be constructed, pursuant to any exist- 
ing authorization of the Columbia Basin 
project, which will provide for the irrigation 
of more than a total of 500,000 acres of land 
within the project. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in my 
few remarks I have stated the reason for 
the amendment. The facts of the situ- 
ation are very easy to understand. They 
are very clear and plain. When the 
project was authorized in 1943, a limita- 
tion on the Federal expenditure of $280 
million was put in the contract. Repay- 
ment contracts were entered into based 
upon cost estimates at that time. Now 
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it is proposed to construct facilities for 
another half million acres in 1962. Of 
course, the cost today would be based 
upon the construction costs of today. 
But instead of the irrigator paying what 
he is able to pay under today’s prices, 
situation, and conditions, he would only 
repay $131, compared with the $85 re- 
payment then. 

The gist of the reclamation law is that 
the irrigator must repay in accordance 
with his ability to repay, which depends 
upon the location of the land, the con- 
dition of the soil, the part of the country, 
and the crops. All these factors are 
taken into consideration. 

The amendment is not subject to the 
objection which many amendments face. 
I offered it in the subcommittee and in 
the full committee and discussed it 
there. The subject has been considered. 
What we are here to determine is 
whether we should abandon the basic 
concept of irrigation law, which is the 
ability of the irrigator to repay, and let 
these irrigators take a free ride—be- 
cause that is what it is—on our 1962 
costs based upon the contracts of repay- 
ment which were executed in 1945. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 
As the Senator from Colorado has said, 
the amendment was considered in both 
the subcommittee and in the full com- 
mittee, and in both places it was deci- 
sively disapproved. 

The Senate should understand that 
the effect of the adoption of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado 
would be to permit development of the 
project for only 1 more year. 

I realize that when we talk about the 
Columbia Basin project, there is some 
feeling of envy, because this is indeed 
one of the most highly feasible projects 
that Congress has ever authorized. 
Grand Coulee Dam is the central part 
of the project. Fortunately, Grand 
Coulee Dam got underway when costs 
were low. The total cost of the power 
part of the project was about $180 mil- 
lion. By 1978—and that is not very far 
away—all of the cost of the Grand Cou- 
lee Dam, as it relates to commercial pow- 
er—and that is virtually all of the dam 
structure—will be paid back with inter- 
est. This is a significant point. By 
1978 all the present allocation from pow- 
er revenues from the dam will be ap- 
plied to the irrigation and reclamation 
features of the project. 

Currently, we are paying in $12,800,000 
a year from the power revenues from 
Grand Coulee. Reference has been 
made to the amount the irrigators are 
paying per acre. In the Colorado Basin 
Storage Act the costs that the irrigators 
are paying per acre are similar to that 
proposed in the amendatory contract 
approved by this bill. 

Let me cite specific figures. In the 
central Utah vernal unit, the irrigation 
allocation is $6,787,400. The water 
users will repay $1,500,000, which is 
$102 an acre, or 22.1 percent. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sure the Sena- 
tor would not wish to contend that we 
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can, carte blanche, compare repayment 
features of one project with any other 
project. For example, all of the areas in 
the Colorado River Basin, without ex- 
ception, are of a completely different 
kind. The quality of the land condi- 
tions is different. The atmospheric 
conditions are different. The crops are 
different. All factors are different on 
the Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Columbia Basin 
is different. It is different in all these 
things. It is more feasible than other 
projects. That is the significant point. 
I wish to continue along this line, as 
long as the cost-per-acre figure has been 
mentioned. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If it is so feasible, why 
are the irrigators unwilling to pay in 
accordance with their ability to pay? 

Mr. JACKSON. I will come to that 
point in a moment. The Senator re- 
calls the testimony from the three dis- 
tinguished persons who went out into the 
basin to look over the project and who 
made their findings for the Secretary of 
the Interior as to the ability of the ir- 
rigators to pay. They came forward with 
the recommendations which are to be 
found in the contract. The irrigators 
in that area are not in a very good finan- 
cial position. They are in a difficult sit- 
uation because they are pioneers in the 
area, so to speak; and few have the re- 
sources and the funds to meet the ever- 
increasing costs. My senior colleague 
from Washington will concur in what 
I am saying, I am sure. We have had 
a great deal of difficulty in that basin. 
There have been a number of bankrupt- 
cies and forfeitures of real estate con- 
tracts due to the inability of the farmer 
to meet the total costs which have been 
imposed upon small farms. The farm 
unit, on the average, involves an invest- 
ment of between $30,000 and $50,000. 

I agree that there are differences, but 
I point out what the record shows with 
reference to other projects. 

In the Emory project, a part of the 
Columbia Basin Storage Act, the irriga- 
tion allocation is $9,277,000. The water 
users will repay $2,550,000. That is $136 
an acre, or 27.5 percent. 

In the Florida irrigation project, the 
irrigation allocation is $9,030,604. The 
water users will repay $1,600,000. That 
is $82 an acre, or 17.7 percent. 

In the Hammond project, the irriga- 
tion allocation is $3,656,303. The water 
users will repay $425,000, which is $109 
an acre, or 11.6 percent. 

In the Paonia project, the irrigation 
allocation is $7,540,874. The water users 
will repay $2,320,000, which is $152 an 
acre, or 30.8 percent. 

In the Smith Fork project, the irriga- 
tion allocation is $4,128,394. The water 
users will repay $875,000, which is $92 
an acre, or 21.2 percent. 

In addition—and I emphasize this in 
view of the pending amendment—the 
Colorado Basin Storage Act provides for 
contracts with participating projects. 
These contracts do not contain a ceiling 
limitation on the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment to expend funds or a feasibility 
clause—permitting the Secretary of the 
Interior to stop construction if the costs 
become excessive. 
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I believe that sufficiently answers the 
contention made in behalf of the amend- 
ment. The project in the Columbia 
Basin is one of the finest in the Nation. 
The water users will pay for a part, and 
the power users will pay for the other 
part, when they pay their power biils. 
This is something that the people in the 
Pacific Northwest agreed upon a long 
time ago. In the end, the Government 
will be amply repaid. I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
understand that the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado, if adopted, would 
mean that there would be 1 more year 
left to work on the project, and that the 
effect would be to deny us the right to 
have the potential of the whole concept 
of Grand Coulee and the Columbia 
Basin. The reason it has such a good 
feasibility ratio is the great acreage of 
more than a million acres, which will 
ultimately be developed. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator will agree that adoption of the 
amendment would make it impossible to 
properly plan the project. I point out 
that the Colorado Basin project is an 
open-ended one. What is good for one 
place ought to be good for another. 
Congress previously fully authorized this 
project. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is it not true that 
before these contracts were entered into, 
they were subject to long hearings in the 
field, which were attended by many 
People, both government officials and 
water users; and that this problem has 
been threshed out pro and con until we 
arrived at this figure after almost 2 
years? Surely any suggestion that there 
has been no testimony as to the ability of 
water users to pay is not well taken, be- 
cause the question has been considered 
at length, even to the extent of having 
three or four elections on the types of 
contracts. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I very 
seriously considered several methods of 
handling this problem. I thought the 
bill ought to be returned to committee. 
However, one thing occurred during the 
proceedings to which I think the atten- 
tion of the Senate ought to be called. 

We in the Government frequently get 
into unusual situations and positions. A 
hearing was held upon this question, and 
representatives of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation testified. I think we spent an 
hour or two on the question one morning. 
During that hearing we heard much 
about amendatory contracts. 

I was very much in sympathy with the 
problems of the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson], 
who was trying to solve the contractual 
problems. The reclamation officials 
went out to the area to try to solve 
the problems. But not once during that 
entire morning was one word said about 
increasing the expenditures by $400 mil- 
lion. I suppose $400 million is merely 
pocket money to those people; but I 
believe the average American—and I 
think I am average—cannot conceive of 
$400 million. I know I cannot compre- 
hend so large a sum. 
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When the question rose, I called it to 
the attention of the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee. He told me 
very frankly that he was not aware of 
the problem. That was why I called it 
to his attention. I do not wish to imply 
that he would try to pull a “fast one” or 
to pull the wool over my eyes. I think in 
respect to this problem he was as much 
misled as was the Senator from Colorado. 

At the next hearing, the chairman of 
the committee, the distinguished junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], presided. At page 29 of the hear- 
ings, the Senator from New Mexico said: 


The Cmamman. The main problem we had 
when we got into this was that in the testi- 
mony given before the committee there was 
very little said about the fact that this would 
raise the authorization $400 million, and 
some of us believe that $400 million is not 
an insignificant sum; but not one word of 
that ever appeared in the testimony, so far 
as I can tell. 

There was a sort of limitation as to how 
many acres could be developed. I think it 
is the plain intention of everybody that in 
time the entire million acres be developed, 
but the Congress has been very careful about 
authorizing additional reclamation at the 
present time, and from what was being pro- 
posed by your Department, let us say quietly, 
at least, it was to raise the authorization 
from 400,000 acres to the full 1 million acres. 

I did not find anywhere in the testimony 
where that was made plain or even men- 
tioned, and I wonder if it was the purpose 
of the witnesses to conceal that fact from 
the committee. 

Secondly, I know of nothing in this that 
said that the money limit which had been 
placed in the contract by Secretary Ickes 
was being expanded from $200 million. 


I call this situation to the attention 

of the Senate merely to show why I am 
concerned. The junior Senator from 
Washington and I are very good friends. 
He understands my reasons for opposing 
this bill. As he has told me, he was not 
aware of the situation any more than I 
was. 
As the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the chairman of the commit- 
tee, said, in the 2 hours of hearings not 
one word was said by the Bureau of 
Reclamation about an expenditure of 
$400 million. 

I am attempting by my amendment to 
cure the problem in the only way I know 
how. During the hearings, I was afflict- 
ed by the thing known as “proxyitis.” I 
did not have enough votes, so far as 
proxies were concerned, to carry my 
point in the committee. I say that in 
good grace and in friendship. Neverthe- 
less, I think this proposal is a bad mis- 
take. It would deal a mortal blow to 
reclamation. We are writing out of 
reclamation law or the policy of reclama- 
tion law in respect to multipurpose 
projects the allocation of construction 
costs to irrigators on the ability to pay, 
and we are allocating it here on the 
ability to pay in 1943. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY STRIKE 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the time 
for effective action by President Kennedy 
and others in authority in connection 
with the protracted strike which has tied 
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up all shipping in a nine-State area on 
the Chicago & North Western Railway is 
not only here and now; it is, in fact, long 
past. Unless immediate action is forth- 
coming, the farmers and shippers of this 
great agricultural area will suffer an 
irreparable economic loss bordering on 
a financial disaster. 

For more than a week, friends of the 
White House, both in and out of the 
Senate, who presume to speak with au- 
thority on the strike negotiations, have 
been counseling the people to be calm 
and confident in view of the fact that a 
strike settlement could be expected mo- 
mentarily. It was freely predicted by 
those speaking for the White House and 
the Department of Labor that on the 
basis of their inside pipeline information 
from these areas of authority, the strike 
would be settled during the past week- 
end. 

When those predictions turned to 
ashes in our hands, we were told the 
strike would be settled certainly not 
later than Monday night. Then we were 
advised to expect an end of the strike 
and the resumption of rail service by 
Tuesday at the latest. 

Mr. President, it is now late Wednes- 
day afternoon. Yet no firm word of 
assurance that the strike has been set- 
tled has come from either the White 
House or the Secretary of Labor. The 
farmers and the many citizens generally 
who are suffering from the strike, which 
is now in its 20th day, can no longer sur- 
vive on expressions of pious hope that 
the strike settlement is just around the 
corner. Even though the strike were 
settled tonight and the trains began to 
carry farm produce tomorrow morning, 
the economic loss to the farmers of 
South Dakota and elsewhere would be 
staggering. Many of our farmers hav- 
ing perishable products on their hands 
have already reached the corner of dis- 
aster. 

Every passing day of delay in getting 
the trains back on the tracks is expand- 
ing the economic suffering of our nine- 
State area. Action is needed now. Fur- 
ther postponement may well make the 
eventual settlement of the strike far too 
late to help those who will already have 
suffered serious economic tragedy. 

Ever since his press conference last 
week, in which the President disclosed 
a double standard of morality in dealing 
with strike settlements, as revealed in 
the conflicting manner in which he has 
handled strikes on missile bases as com- 
pared with this railroad strike, editorials 
have been appearing all across America 
calling attention to this discrepancy and 
urging that the President himself move 
into this prolonged railroad strike in 
order to seek a settlement, In connec- 
tion with the missile controversy the 
President stated that he had appointed 
a factfinding board, and that the fact- 
finding board had made recommenda- 
tions that the companies comply with the 
demands of the union; and the President 
virtually ordered the companies to 
comply. 

But in connection with the railroad 
strike, although the President also ap- 
pointed a factfinding board, and al- 
though it found that the union should 
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have its members return to work, and 
recommended that it agree to a proce- 
dure which was acceptable to the rail- 
road and was devised by the factfinding 
board, in this case no such stirring words 
urging the striking workers to return to 
their jobs were used. So the strike con- 
tinues this Wednesday afternoon. 

Merely shifting the controversy from 
the President's factfinding board, 
which already has studied all the evi- 
dence, and has made its recommenda- 
tions, and has urged that the union ac- 
cept them, over into a new area of study 
and discussion by a new factfinding 
panel or arbitration committee—as was 
suggested on Monday in his telegram 
to the railroads and to the union—has 
not brought relief from this disastrous 
strike. 

All day I have been keeping in touch 
with the situation. Conferences were 
held this morning, and have taken place 
during the day, downtown; and I pre- 
sume that negotiations are continuing. 
But what is required is action in order 
to get the trains back into operation be- 
fore the sugarbeets deteriorate and be- 
fore the farmers who have been forced 
to store their grain outdoors lose their 
crop, and before a million-dollar loss 
is suffered by the farmers of this area, 
through no fault of their own. 

Yet, although they were prudent and 
efficient enough to produce a good crop, 
they are now denied an opportunity to 
market it, because of a controversy in 
which they are not involved in any way. 

Certainly this situation should not be 
permitted to continue. Great damage 
has already occurred to the national de- 
fense, and great construction works 
have been delayed, because of the in- 
ability to obtain the necessary supplies 
to continue the work on them. This de- 
velopment is occurring in our area, 
where winter is only a short time ahead 
of us, and where, because of the weather 
conditions, the construction season is 
normally short. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
time has clearly arrived when we should 
call for, and should expect, effective ac- 
tion from the White House. The Presi- 
dent could call into his office the officials 
of the unions and the officials of the 
railroad, and urge them to abide by the 
decisions and recommendations of his 
factfinding board. If either refused to 
cooperate—and up to now the Teleg- 
raphers Union has refused to cooper- 
ate—the President could go on the tele- 
vision and the radio, and could marshal 
public opinion against those who would 
perpetuate, or even further this strike, 
which already has slowed down our na- 
tional defense program in a widespread 
area and already has caused grave eco- 
nomic suffering to farmers and pro- 
ducers. 

Or, as a second suggestion, the Presi- 
dent could send to Congress proposed 
legislation specifically granting to him 
authority to deal with this emergency- 
type situation. Iam sure Congress would 
respond in the course of 48 hours to 
such a proposal—as Congress did re- 
spond, in a like amount of time, to the 
President’s request for authority to call 
up the reservists. 
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As a third suggestion, Mr. President, 
President Kennedy could explore and 
utilize the other steps available to him 
through the prestige and authority of 
his high office, which would enable him 
to undertake to bring the strike to an 
immediate end. 

It seems to me that if the strike is not 
settled by midnight tonight, the least 
that should be done is for the President 
to call into his oval office those who are 
delaying the solution of the strike, and 
exercise the prestige of that position and 
the impressive environment of the Presi- 
dent's office to go into this problem him- 
self, because it is one of serious conse- 
quences. It involves not only South 
Dakota, although our farmers have been 
badly hit, and we have a rich and ample 
sugarbeet crop which needs to be hauled 
at once to the mills. In addition, this 
matter has become one of national con- 
cern and national consequences. 

To illustrate how widespread is the 
concern about the strike, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Rxconp a number of edito- 
rials dealing with the problems involved, 
which have appeared in the press of 
the country from virtually coast to 
coast. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
Sept. 19, 1962] 
RAIL STRIKES CAN’T BE TOLERATED 


After 20 days of inconvenience and hard- 
ship for thousands of people in nine States, 
a strike of telegraphers against the North 
Western Railway appears to be nearer settle- 
ment. Both sides have accepted a proposal 
by President Kennedy that the remaining is- 
sues of the dispute be submitted to binding 
arbitration by a new three-man board. 

A Presidential emergency board, created 
under the Railway Labor Act, already has 
studied the dispute and made recommenda- 
tions which the C. & N.W. agreed to accept. 
The union balked on a recommendation that 
it should have no veto over job reductions, 
and insisted on a settlement like one made 
a year ago with the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. 

Under the Railway Labor Act the report of 
a Presidential emergency board is not bind- 
ing upon the parties; it is merely a recom- 
mendation of terms for a settlement. The 
theory of the law was that public opinion 
would force a settlement according to the 
board's terms. Framers of the law thought 
also that bargaining between the parties 
would be conducted realistically and in good 
faith, because neither side would dare risk 
unwelcome recommendations. 

The act worked for a while just as its 
sponsors hoped it would, until former Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt began to over- 
rule the findings of the boards, giving the 
unions more than the boards recommended. 
The practice was continued by former Presi- 
dent Truman, Since then there has been 
no real bargaining in railroad labor dis- 
putes until after emergency boards have 
made reports. 

The railroads have never opposed the rec- 
ommendations of such a board, but the 
unions have not been under similar restraint. 
They begin bargaining after a board al- 
ready has sought to reach a compromise. 

In the current C. & N.W. strike there was 
no pressure from the White House upon the 
union to accept the recommendations of 
the Presidential emergency board, although 
in other disputes the Kennedy administra- 
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tion has put heat on employers to accept 
the findings of similar boards. 

Railroad executives, trying to work with- 
in the double standard imposed by the ad- 
ministration, have concluded that the Rail- 
way Labor Act needs stre g. Clair 
M. Roddewig, president of the Association 
of Western Railways, says he has come to 
the conclusion reluctantly that the find- 
ings of Presidential emergency boards should 
be made binding through an amendment of 
the Railway Labor Act. 

The unions surely would oppose such a 
change in the law because it would deprive 
them of their most powerful weapon—the 
strike. But if they continue to ignore the 
findings of Presidential boards, and continue 
to call devastating strikes, they will exhaust 
the patience of the public. The result is 
very likely to be congressional action for 
compulsory arbitration. 

The strike against the C. & N.W. is a kind 
of pilot for other disputes involving other 
companies and other unions. If it results 
in improvement of the procedure for keep- 
ing peace in the railroad industry, the coun- 
try will have received something in return 
for the troubles which the strike caused. 


{From the Chicago Sun-Times, Sept. 19, 
1962] 


HALLELUJAHS AND Harp Facts 


Everyone affected will welcome the re- 
sumption of North Western Railway Co. train 
service. At this writing, however, hallelu- 
jahs would be premature. The strike by 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers has not 
been ordered ended although both sides to 
the dispute have agreed to President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal that the differences between 
them should be settled by arbitration. The 
union is unhappy with the President's pro- 
posal and is being cagey about what ques- 
tions ought to go to the arbitrators. 

As we understand the President's propo- 
sal, the entire dispute between the railroad 
and the union will not go to arbitration but 
only those differences concerning the inter- 
pretation and application of a Presidential 
emergency board's report and recommenda- 
tions in the case. 

The arbitrators would not try to rewrite 
the earlier Presidential board’s report, but 
only try to get both sides to agree to what 
those recommendations mean and to decide 
this for the disputants if they can’t agree. 

It seems to us that the Presidential board's 
report that is now to be interpreted by the 
arbitrators was lucid enough for men of or- 
dinary intelligence and good will to inter- 
pret. The stickiest problem between the 
railroad and the union concerns the need— 
acknowledged even by the union—for cut- 
ting back the number of telegraphers’ jobs. 
In today’s operation, railroads do not need 
as many telegraphers as they once did. 

The union has insisted that it does not 
demand a job freeze or the right of veto 
over abolishing jobs. It says it merely wants 
the same settlement on the issue that was 
made in the case of the Southern Pacific 
Railway Co. 11 months ago. With certain 
important exceptions, this would limit the 
cutback of telegraphers’ jobs to 2 percent a 
year, which in the Southern Pacific’s case was 
no block to its progress, 

The union’s demand was investigated 
thoroughly by the Presidential board and it 
stated specifically that the Southern Pacific 
formula should not be applied to North 
Western. It would be harmful to North 
Western's modernization program. 

Nevertheless as late as September 10, while 
the strike was in progress, the union put 
out a flyer giving the facts about the strike. 
It said, “Our union is seeking from the 
North Western the same kind of agreement 
it has on the Southern Pacific. This pro- 
vides an orderly procedure and timing for 
job abolitions, plus protective conditions for 
those men adversely affected by Job changes.” 
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The union then added, “Or, if Mr. Heine- 
man prefers, our union has offered to nego- 
tiate any other agreement providing reason- 
able job security and stabili 

Heineman is Ben W. Heineman, chairman 
of North Western. 

This statement by G. E. Leighty, president 
of the union, shows the maddening difficulty 
of dealing with a union that wants what it 
wants regardless of the merits of its case, or 
the public interest. It completely ignores 
the fact that the Presidential board flatly 
recommended against the Southern Pacific 
formula in the North Western case. There 
can be no misinterpretation of the board’s 
views on that matter. They are spelled out 
in considerable detail. It will not take an 
arbitrator to tell the union that the South- 
ern Pacific formula is out in the case of the 
North Western. 

And what of the union's demand for “any 
other agreement?” The board recommended 
other plans for retraining displaced teleg- 
raphers, for separation, furlough, and dis- 
placement allowances and other ways of 
easing the inevitable changes that are neces- 
sary. The railroad agreed. 

There should not be too much for the 
arbitrators to decide in interpreting the 
Presidential board’s findings. The union 
could have spared its own members, other 
North Western employees and the public a 
costly strike if it had accepted the Presi- 
dential board's report. Instead it had to be 
forced by the President of the United States 
himself, somewhat belatedly, to take a rea- 
sonable position and we are not even certain 
that it has yet done so. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Sept. 14, 1962} 
OUT or STEAM? 


President Kennedy moved swiftly to stop 
@ proposed increase in the price of steel. 
But when a railroad system serving nine 
States is shut down with disastrous conse- 
quences to the communities along its 10,- 
800-mile right-of-way he, as well as the rail- 
road, seems to be out of steam. 

While the President was journeying about 
the country informing us what we may some 
day do in outer space the people served by 
the Chicago & North Western Railway, were 
concerned with what can be done on their 
particular section of this earth to get the 
railroad moving again. 

That 1,000 or fewer railroad telegraphers 
can immobilize a vast community in a un- 
ion’s losing battle to stop automation, freeze 
jobs and otherwise prevent an efficient opera- 
tion of the Chicago & North Western 
system is a ridiculous example of irrespon- 
sibility by both the telegraphers and the 
other unions which refuse to cross their 
picket lines. It is especially so when the 
railroad, accepting the recommendations of 
a Presidential factfinding board, has agreed 
to institute an adjustment program for the 
telegraphers whose jobs would be lost. 

The union has had and has been granted 
every legal and moral right inherent in the 
collective bargaining process. Its present 
intransigency is without justification. 

The President has sent several hundred 
messages to the current congressional ses- 
sion, messages which, in most instances, 
have requested increased grants of power. 
But he has yet to send one to the Hill sug- 
gesting that he be given the power to seize 
the Chicago & North Western and put it 
back in business. 

Members of his administration have some- 
times indicated concern over charges that 
he and his colleagues are unfriendly to 
business. Some of his apologists have con- 
tended there is no substance to such charges. 
Maybe not. But a President who can move 
so swiftly and effectively to stop an increase 
in steel prices should be able to move swiftly 
and effectively in getting the Chicago & 
North Western rolling again. Mr. Kennedy 
used the prestige of his office to keep steel 
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prices down. Why can’t he use the prestige 
of his office to force the union to accept 
the recommendations of his own emergency 
board? Or is there one rule for business 
and another for unions? 

, Perhaps what we need to get the railroad 
to moving again is to get the President to 
moving again. 


[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, 
Sept. 8, 1962] 


Ir May Be a LONG STRIKE 


Ben Heineman, chairman of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway, says that the line 
will stay shut down for months if necessary 
to win its strike with the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. “The principle involved here 
is such that it would stop progress not only 
on the North Western, but in the whole rail- 
road industry,” he stated. “For that kind of 
principle we will continue our present stand 
for as long as the Telegraphers Union con- 
tinues theirs.” 

With the strike becoming more and more 
important to many people in this area it is 
vital that the public understand the prin- 
ciple Mr. Heineman refers to. 

In recent years the relatively new manage- 
ment of the railroad has taken a number of 
somewhat drastic steps to try to reduce its 
operating expenses below its operating in- 
come, One of these steps was the elimina- 
tion of stations in many small communities, 
throwing telegraphers and other employees 
out of work. 

Faced with the probability that this trend 
will continue, the Telegraphers Union has 
demanded a contract clause stating that no 
jobs which existed on the railroad December 
31, 1957, can be eliminated without union 
consent. 

The management of the North Western has 
the right to assume that such consent would 
never be forthcoming, and hence refers to the 
proposed clause as a “job freeze proposal.” 
The management also takes the position that 
submitting to this proposal would be giving 
the union a veto over management's right to 
run its business. 

The situation on the North Western is 
similar to the problem in other industries 
where automation of production processes 
leads to laying off workers. This issue has 
brought on long and bitter strikes in a num- 
ber of other instances. 

Management of any business must have 
the right to adopt policies which make its 
operations more efficient, even if it means 
laying off workers. On the other hand, in 
our modern concept of fair employee rela- 
tions, management also has the responsibil- 
ity to alleviate as much as possible economic 
hardship to workers thus displaced. 

In the North Western case a factfinding 
commission appointed by the President rec- 
ommended a number of measures to aid the 
displaced telegraphers, including displace- 
ment allowances, furlough allowances, sepa- 
ration allowances, moving and traveling 
expenses, extension of pension and hospital- 
ization benefits, preference of employment, 
and training and retraining programs. The 
railroad accepted these liberal conditions, 
but the union has refused to give up its 
primary demand. 

It is unfortunate that this union has re- 
sorted to a strike to try and settle a basic 
issue which in the end can only be solved by 
compromise. No enlightened management 
can give up its right to manage its own busi- 
ness and long stay in business. That is why 
Mr. Heineman says his railroad will stay 
closed a long time unless the union gives up 
its primary demand. 

[From the Wausau (Wis.) Daily Record 
Herald, Sept. 10, 1962] 
THE NORTH WESTERN Is RIGHT 


A factfinding emergency board appointed 
by President Kennedy has made recommen- 
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dations aimed at settlement of the strike by 
telegraphers of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway. The railway has indicated that it 
will accept the recommendation of the 
emergency board. But the telegraphers do 
not. 

It would seem like an appropriate time 
for the President to take action. And we 
mean action—not consideration of action. 
The Chief Executive lost only a few minutes 
in clamping down on Big Steel some months 
ago when he disagreed with a price increase 
and considered it to be contrary to the pub- 
lic interest. Now he has the assurance from 
his own factfinding board that this strike 
can be settled in the public interest if both 
parties will accept the recommendations. 

The seat of the problem involves the fol- 
lowing proposed rule: 

“No position in existence on December 3, 
1957, will be abolished or discontinued ex- 
cept by agreement between the carrier and 
the organization.” 

Carry this to its extreme and the railroads 
would be forced to employ people to shovel 
coal for steam locomotives which are no 
longer in existence, The firm is being asked 
to sign an agreement to make absolutely no 
progress, but to guarantee to stand still— 
and lose money, if necessary, to keep un- 
essential employees on the payroll. 

The board recommended a fair and reason- 
able method of abolishing unnecessary jobs. 
Employees moved to other jobs would be 
paid a differential between their new pay 
and old. Those released would be paid 
monthly allowances equivalent to 60 percent 
of wages in the prior 12 months. Workers 
who have been with the railway for 5 to 14 
years would receive this furlough allowance 
for 3 full years and those with 15 years or 
more would be paid for 5 years. 

There are other similar provisions, all 
recommended by Mr. Kennedy’s board and 
accepted by the railway, but the telegraphers 
will not accept. 

Wausau area industry could be hurt soon 
unless this strike is settled. The President 
should act. 


[From the DeKalb (Il.) Daily Chronicle, 
Sept. 13, 1962] 
NORTH WESTERN STRIKE 

A needless and useless strike is beginning 
to pinch hard at the Nation’s breadbasket, 
all caused by a walkout of approximately 
1,000 members of the telegraphers union. 

Hundreds of towns and cities which are 
served by the Chicago & North Western are 
being seriously affected by the walkout. 

Such commodities as coal, wheat, iron ore, 
and the seasonal processing of agricultural 
products are directly affected. In many areas, 
important industries, largely dependent upon 
this railroad may soon be forced to curtail 
operations. 

For instance, the Midland Electric Coal Co. 
has reported that the strike of the teleg- 
raphers is costing the firm $30,000 each day 
and has idled over 300 miners. 

The purpose or plan of the union evidently 
as has been stated in reports is the taking 
away from management the right to decide 
what jobs within this union’s jurisdiction are 
needed or not needed. 

If the union’s demands are met the result 
can have far-reaching effects on the Nation's 
business and economy. Sixteen thousand 
five hundred persons have been idled by the 
walkout of these 1,000 telegraphers, and has 
caused the following: 

Forced 70,000 commuters to seek other 
means of transportation to and from work. 

Sixteen thousand five hundred workers and 
employees have been idled which will cost 
them $10 million in wages. 

The railroad stands to lose about $18 mil- 
lion in revenues, the bulk being in freight, 
grain, coal, pulpwood, and machinery. 
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Other products too many to enumerate, 
which depend on the road will themselves 
lose millions of dollars in business. 

If there ever was an attempt to featherbed, 
this is it. These jobs are in no way neces- 
sary to the efficient operation of the road 
because if the demands are met approxi- 
mately 620 telegraphers would presumably 
be reinstated dating back to December 3, 
1957. 

These jobs have been rendered obsolete by 
elimination or consolidation of small station 
agent positions. Even with the job elimi- 
nations the North Western’s net loss for the 
first 6 months of 1962 has been set at nearly 
$3,800,000. 

The company has, in accordance with rec- 
ommendations of the Presidential factfind- 
ing board announced its willingness to pro- 
vide substantial financial cushioning for 
those laid off; to pay moving and traveling 
expenses for those transferred to other areas, 
and to finance training and retraining pro- 
grams for those displaced. 

If the tail ever wagged the dog, this is it. 

By prolonging this strike George Leighty, 
president of the union, and his few hundred 
telegraphers are causing a $600,000 daily loss 
to the Chicago & North Western railroad, 
many thousands and perhaps millions to 
hundreds of businesses and industries in the 
Midwest. 

If the strike is not settled soon the rail- 
road, the telegraphers, and many others con- 
cerned will go down to ruin wishing they 
had been given another chance. This is no 
time for stubbornness, this is no time for 
bickering, this is no time for halting the 
productive flow of goods to our markets. 

If the strikers are permitted to win, if the 
same policy should be allowed to prevail 
elsewhere, then we might as well throw in 
the towel—for technological advancement 
might as well be halted. 

Had such a policy prevailed 50 years ago— 
men today would be sitting in buggy fac- 
tories drawing pay for just sitting there. 


[From the San Francisco News Call-Bulletin, 
Sept. 8, 1962] 
THE SILENT TELEGRAPH 


The economy of an important part of the 
Midwest has hit another bump along the 
road of changing industrial patterns. 

The Chicago & North Western Railway, 
third longest in the Nation, has been shut 
down 2 weeks by a strike of telegraphers with 
consequent pinches on commerce and strand- 
ing of 36,000 Chicago area commuters. 

The North Western has eliminated several 
hundred telegraphers’ jobs since 1957 in a 
modernization program and plans to cut 
more. Technology is catching up with the 
telegrapher at his key in hundreds of small 
stations along the line. 

Presidential fact-finding boards have 
agreed with the railroad's contention that 
its program is essential for efficient opera- 
tion. They approved the job eliminations 
but recommended measures to ease the 
plight of the displaced telegraphers. The 
boards proposed severance payments, replace- 
ment in other jobs on the road, moving ex- 
penses and other means to soften the blow. 

The railroad accepted, but the union 
refused. 

American railroads are hard pressed and 
are entitled to make what economies they can 
consistent with the public safety. 

In doing so, they are obligated to do every- 
thing in their power to ease the plight of the 
displaced. Undeniably, whatever they do 
will not in all cases be enough because it is 
impossible to compensate a man and his 
family adequately for being uprooted and 
moved into new and unaccustomed living 
and working conditions. 

But other thousands of jobs are depend- 
ent on the soundness of the railroads and 
the good of the greatest number must be 
paramount. 
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[From the Scottsdale (Ariz.) Progress, 
Sept. 1, 1962] 
NEEDLESS STRIKE 


The strike called by the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers (AFL-CIO) against the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railroad is a direct 
challenge to management's right to conduct 
its own business. Behind the union protest 
is opposition to the road's reorganization 
program which has removed 500 surplus 
union members from the payroll and which 
will involve others. 

Telegrapher officials may use fancy words 
in trying to defend their action, but what 
they actually are trying to do is retain 
featherbedding in its most offensive form. 

Featherbedding is the term used to denote 
retention or creation of jobs, which are not 
actually needed in the operation of a rail- 
road or business. Its objective is to keep 
union membership at high levels. 

In other words, featherbedding is used for 
the benefit of unions and officials who re- 
ceive big salaries but not for the advantage 
of the employer. The latter pays the bill 
and in the case of the railroads, that is the 
situation which is causing financial distress 
in the industry. 

Another point which the Telegraphers 
Union will find difficult to explain is that the 
bulk of its membership is not connected 
with actual communications. The old Morse 
operators are as scarce as proverbial hen's 
teeth. Modern methods in communication 
are now used to send messages and control 
traffic. 

Members of the striking union are ticket 
sellers, station employees, and tower opera- 
tors. Ask most of them to take a message 
and they would reach for a phone. 

While these employees may have reason to 
be concerned about their jobs, they are tak- 
ing the wrong way to save them. The strik- 
ers will lose pay; thousands of other em- 
ployees will be deprived of paychecks and 
communities in nine States will face extraor- 
dinary hardships, 

This strike is unwarranted and indefen- 
sible. 

The union officials who called it are open 
to criticism, for the harm they are doing 
will be felt throughout the area served by 
the railroad, The strike is certainly not in 
the national interest, 


[From the Rapid City (S. Dak.) Journal, 
Sept. 10, 1962] 


THERE Are No OUTSIDERS 


“Let’s not have any outsiders interfering 
with our strike” was the gist of a letter 
from a railroader printed in the Journal. 

But there are outsiders who are very much 
concerned, 

If you didn’t count the importance of 
moving sugarbeets or missile equipment, 
then you have Oahe and highway projects 
which require transportation of tons of ma- 
terial by rail. 

The Chicago & North Western Railroad 
has been tied up with the strike order by 
members of the National Order of Telegra- 
phers. All other union members on the 
railroad struck in sympathy. The complete 
tieup of the big rail system puts the prob- 
lem into national focus. 

Conversation with members of the railroad 
unions indicates they realize the pattern 
for railroad operation in this area has 
changed. Sympathetic walkouts are made 
because union members claim they must 
hang together or hang separately, It was 
Patrick Henry who said that as he talked 
of a union of States. 

But there are economic facts which union 
members, management, and all the people 
should recognize. 

Telegraphers for nonexistent stations 
sounds like some Federal governmental bu- 
reaucratic waste which every American crit- 
icizes, Yet such positions do exist. The 
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telegraphers would never put themselves in 
the same category, but what other category 
is there? 

Offers at Belle Fourche to take care of 
beets and almost run a railroad are sym- 
bolic of the manner in which South Dako- 
tans will rise to meet an emergency—but 
ordinarily those emergencies are tornadoes, 
fires, or floods. 

Some sense must be made to settle the 
North Western strike, 

The rail employees know that private 
firms have unloaded freight cars stopped at 
the crossings, they know that trucks are 
in demand to move more goods all along 
the line, 

Railroads in the United States have been 
operating in recent years at losses and the 
charges of featherbedding have never ceased. 
Passenger service on trains has diminished 
to zero for South Dakota because the com- 
panies simply could not keep operating, the 
business wasn't there. 

Pay where there is no job can be costly 
for any firm. Jobs which demand skill and 
knowledge must be filled by personnel who 
deserve adequate wages. 

As the years go by, management under- 
stands that competent employees are re- 
quired and they should be compensated ac- 
cordingly. Some jobs can be eliminated as 
efficient and modern methods are used. Em- 
ployees and employers ordinarily recognize 
this. 


There are farmers today who are holding 
their cattle, sheep, hogs, grain, and other 
produce off the market with the hope that 
reasonable prices can be obtained. 

As of now, the National Farmers Organi- 
zation has members who refuse to go to 
market. The farmer strike has slowed pack- 
ing plant operations in the Midwest and 
several packers have laid off employees be- 
cause there were no animals to process. 

Loss of revenue for the railroad in the 
case of the telegraphers’ strike is tremen- 
dous. The inconvenience is costly and di- 
version of traffic to trucks could mean per- 
manent truck use by some shippers. 

The farmer strike doesn’t mean this Na- 
tion will go hungry, because demands for 
beef and pork, flour, and breakfast cereals 
will be met from other sources. 

Economics and fair prices and fair wages 
are linked for this Nation. All the people 
must recognize these facts. And it is best 
to keep negotiating and keep working these 
days. Strikes focus attention on problems, 
but how often is the overall good served? 


[From the Mankato Free Press, Aug. 31, 1962] 
THE RAILROAD DISPUTE 


Any assessment of the validity of the 
Chicago and North Western Railway 
telegraphers’ strike must consider carefully 
the central point involved. The average 
American when he hears of a labor walkout, 
usually takes it for granted that involved 
are such things as higher pay, shorter hours, 
and working conditions. This is not true in 
the telegrapher union's dispute. 

The telegraphers walked out because the 
railroads would not agree to their demands 
that no position existing in 1957 be abolished 
without the union’s agreement. The jobs 
involved were principally those of station 
agents, tower men, and others for whose 
services there is a declining need. The union 
wants the jobs to continue as always 
whether or not it is necessary to have people 
fill them. 

This is comparable to having firemen in 
diesel locomotives or four men in the cockpit 
of an airliner which needs only three, and 
standby musicians for an orchestra. It pro- 
vides employment for people for whom there 
is no work. 

The railroad offered to retrain or make 
other provisions for workers who may be dis- 
placed by the decline in the number of jobs 
available, However, the union would not 
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listen to this proposal. The issue as far as 
the telegraphers are concerned is the re- 
tention of jobs that existed 5 years ago 
whether or not there is still work to do. 

This is the kind of dispute that Is designed 
to bring an entire railroad to a standstill and 
to put a total of about 16,000 workers out of 
jobs. In addition, it will inconvenience many 
travelers, including about 70,000 commuters 
in the Chicago area, and will delay the moye- 
ment of a great deal of freight in the Middle 
West. 

In other words, the issue of whether jobs 
for which there is no need will be retained, 
is allowed to tie up a major industry. This 
apparently makes sense to the telegraphers 
but the average American cannot be blamed 
if he finds that it makes no sense at all. 

[Prom the Portland (Oreg.) Journal, 
Sept. 4, 1962] 
O. & N.W. STRIKE Casts SHADOW 


Although extremely serious, the strike of 
1,000 telegraphers against the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad is but a preliminary 
skirmish over whether railroads must retain 
jobs that have become outmoded and are 
no longer necessary, 

It is not a problem peculiar to the rail- 
roads. New equipment and machines mean 
a shifting of jobs in every industry, elim- 
inating some and creating others, But a 
full-scale crisis is developing on the railroads 
because of the failure of railway manage- 
ment and union labor to reach a compro- 
mise after years of negotiation. 

A recommendation by a Presidential Com- 
mission, spelling out what appears to be a 
reasonable solution to a difficult situation, 
was accepted by the railway management 
but rejected by the unions. The purpose 
of this Commission was to cut through the 
claims and counterclaims of the disputing 
parties to get at the facts, and try to outline 
a solution in the best interests of the rail- 
way employees, the railroads—and the 
public. 

This particular telegraphers’ strike affects 
only the North Western, but a similar issue, 
largely revolving around the forced employ- 
ment of firemen on diesels, involves all the 
railroads. Basically it is the problem of the 
right of management to abolish unnecessary 
jobs. 

A nationwide railroad strike cannot be 
tolerated, and with no hope of a compro- 
mise in sight, the Federal Government may 
be forced to intervene, and, eventually, may 
have to virtually dictate the settlement. 

If this happens it will be a serious break- 
down of collective bargaining. It will plunge 
labor-management relations into the va- 
garies of politics, which not only is a poor 
substitute for round-the-table discussion by 
the parties directly involved, but also sets 
a dangerous precedent that could undermine 
the independence of both management and 
labor. 

In many ways this is the most serious 
labor-management problem that has faced 
the Nation since World War II, because it 
involves basic concepts of the rights of both 
labor and management. 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, 

Aug. 30, 1962] 
1851-1962 

Ever since the Erie Railroad first experi- 
mented in 1851 with the transmission of train 
orders over copper wires, the telegrapher has 
been as much a part of the romance of the 
rails as the engineer, the conductor, the fire- 
man, or the brakeman. For generations, 
every way station on every U.S. railroad had 
its faithful brass pounder, held in awe by all 
small boys for his ability to interpret the 
clicks of his instrument and throw sidetrack 
switches to keep the fast mail from a disas- 
trous “cornfield meet” with a slow freight. 

But times change, and with the develop- 
ment of microwave radio, automatic switches 
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and centralized traffic control (CTC), the job 
of the telegrapher has become less vital and 
his numbers steadily fewer. The telegra- 
phers naturally dislike this trend, and their 
union, the AFL-CIO Railway Telegraph Or- 
der, has fought hard against raflroad efforts 
to eliminate jobs. Their president, G. E. 
Leighty, is chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, the counterpart of 
the Association of American Railroads in the 
bitter struggle over union work rules and 
featherbedding. 

This is the basic issue in the threatened 
strike of the telegraphers against the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad. The C. & N.W. 
in the past 6 years has eliminated 620 teleg- 
rapbers’ jobs on its lines serving Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota, Montana, 
and Wyoming, and currently proposes drop- 
ping 70 more. The 1.139 survivors in the 
C. & N.W. branch of Mr. Leighty’s union 
want job security provisions in their new 
contract. They have rejected the findings 
of President Kennedy’s emergency board 
which on July 14 said the retention of un- 
necessary jobs by the railroad is not an ac- 
ceptable form of job security, and that the 
C. & N.W. should have the latitude to dis- 
charge superfluous employees if it provides 
increased severance pay and other benefits. 

The dispute thus is remindful of the con- 
tinuing squabble between the railroads and 
their firemen and rear end brakemen, and 
the airlines and their flight engineers. It is 
difficult to see how such controversies can 
end other than along the lines suggested by 
the presidential board. The telegraphers 
must be philosophical enough to accept the 
fact that technological progress created their 
jobs 111 years ago, and the same proccss now 
has made them obsolete. 

[From the Omaha World-Herald, Aug. 31, 
1962] 
NORTH WESTERN STRIKE 

The Chicago & North Western railroad 
has station agents who in some cases, ac- 
cording to official findings, work only a few 
minutes a day. It wants to close some of 
these stations and to consolidate some. To 
ease things for the telegraphers who now 
man these stations, it has offered retraining, 
preference in other jobs, all moving ex- 
penses, a separation allowance of up to 1614 
months of full pay. 

To this the telegraphers say no. They in- 
sist that no telegrapher may be let out, re- 
gardless of whether he has anything to do. 
The union, the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers, Insists also that no telegrapher’s job 
may be abolished without the consent of the 
union, even though machines may be doing 
the telegrapher's work. That might mean, 
as the railroad puts it, that the union could 
force the company “to keep unnecessary po- 
sitions on its payroll for persons not yet 
born.” 

That is the issue involved in the strike 
which has shut down the vast North Western 
system. Rarely has the issue of featherbed- 
ding been presented so badly. 

The 1,000 telegraphers who are on strike, 
backed by other rail unions, can do incal- 
culable harm to the North Western and to 
the area it serves. If the strikers are per- 
mitted to win, and if the same policy should 
prevail elsewhere, technological advancement 
might as well be halted. 

Had such a policy prevailed 50 years ago, 
men today would be sitting around in empty 
buggywhip factories drawing pay for doing 
nothing. 

[From the Indianapolis News, Sept. 5, 1962] 
DEFEATING Its PURPOSE 

A 5-year-old dispute over job security has 
culminated in a strike against the Chicago 
& North Western railroad that can only be 
harmful to all concerned. 
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The strike was called by 1,000 telegraphers 
of the railroad, and operation of one of the 
Nation's largest rail systems has been tied up. 
Sixteen thousand other employees have been 
laid off and 70,000 Chicago commuters have 
been denied the transportation on which 
they had depended. 

Nobody will contend that workers have no 
right to strike to support the position they 
believe to be right. But it is highly ques- 
tionable under the circumstances whether & 
strike against a railroad can do anything to 
strengthen job security. In fact, it would 
seem to do otherwise. 

Railroads generally are in a precarious 
position because of loss of business to other 
forms of transportation. When a system is 
forced to suspend operation, its patrons 
through necessity will turn to substitute 
carriers. 

It is quite possible many of them will 
never return. Thus, additional business has 
been lost which the North Western, or any 
railroad, can ill afford to lose in these times. 
And if its business continues to decline, the 
railroad simply does not need nor can it af- 
ford as many telegraphers as it once did. 

There obviously is stubbornness on both 
sides in this dispute. But whether the 
strike is of short or long duration, it is a 
clear example of an effective means of de- 
stroying job security. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Sept. 6, 1962] 
EVERYONE Is Lostne IN THIS STRIKE 


“It wouldn’t surprise me,” said George E. 
Leighty, president of the telegraphers’ union, 
“if the strike runs a month or more.” 

Taking the statement at face value, this 
means that fewer than 1,000 men, striking 
the Chicago & North Western Railway, will 
prolong and compound this havoc: 

A rail system employing 15,500 persons 
and serving the vital interests of nine States 
will remain paralyzed. The employees will 
lose nearly $10 million in wages. 

Thirty-five thousand commuters will have 
to shift for themselves, jamming the express- 
ways, straining other commuter facilities be- 
yond capacity, suffering inordinate incon- 
venience, 

The railroad will lose $18 million in reve- 
nues. The great bulk of this business is 
freight, which means that shippers of grain, 
pulpwood, machinery, and other products 
dependent upon C. & N.W. will themselves 
lose millions of dollars in business. 

As one example of the beating suffered 
by shippers, the Midland Electric Coal Co. 
reports the strike is it $30,000 a day, 
and has idled 300 miners at its Middle Grove 
mine. 

This is calamity on a vast scale, affecting 
in one way or another every resident of the 
territory served by the big ratflroad. 

The public is entitled to ask Leighty and 
his relative handful of telegraphers why. 

The answer is totally inadequate. 

The strike was called in an effort to black- 
jack the railroad into giving the union the 
right to freeze telegraphers’ employment. 
Since the freeze would be as of December 3, 
1957, this would presumably mean the rein- 
statement of some 620 telegraphers whose 
jobs have been abolished since that time. 

These are jobs in no way necessary to the 
efficient operation of the railroad. They are 
mainly feathered jobs, rendered obsolete by 
elimination or consolidation of small station 
agent positions. Even with these payroll 
slashes, the C. & N.W.’s net loss for the 
first 6 months of 1962 was nearly $3,800,000. 

In accordance with the recommendations 
of the Presidential emergency board, the 
railroad has announced its willingness to 
provide substantial financial cushioning for 
those laid off; to pay moving and traveling 
expenses for those transferred to other com- 
munities, to finance training and retraining 
programs for those displaced. 
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Unless the Nation’s third most extensive 
railroad is to be pushed into bankruptcy, 
a settlement must be reached on some such 
basis. 

Do Leighty and his few hundred telegra- 
phers intend to prolong the strike—and the 
company’s $600,000 a day losses—until the 
railroad, the telegraphers, and all others con- 
cerned go down to ruin together? 

[From the Green Tar Eana Sept. 4, 
1962] 
THE TELEGRAPHERS STRIKE 

Because about 1,000 telegraphers have 
struck the North Western Railroad in a dis- 
pute over job policy, 15,500 other rail work- 
ers have been laid off and lHterally millions 
of persons living in the nine States served 
by the North Western Road have been in- 
convenienced. 

The dispute started over about 700 teleg- 
raphers’ jobs that have been eliminated in 
@ company streamlining program started in 
1955. The union has been demanding a 
contract agreement that would prevent the 
elimination of any jobs which existed on the 
railroad December 31, 1957, without union 
consent. The railroad officials call this a 
demand for a job freeze which would give 
the union “an absolute veto over techno- 
logical improvements and over moderniza- 
tion and increases in efficiency.” Spokesmen 
for the union say they are not asking for a 
job freeze but they merely want the com- 
pany to notify the union 90 days before do- 
ing away witha job. This they say is “a form 
of stabilization with protective benefits for 
those who have their jobs abolished.” 

Persons discommoded may wonder whose 
rights are being trampled by a strike which 
ties up 10,000 miles of rail line, throws 
thousands of rail workers out of their jobs 
and causes literally millions of dollars in 
business loss to customers of the railroad 
who have no voice whatever in this dispute. 
If this strike goes on for any length of time 
it could cause an economic loss reaching a 
sum which properly invested would bring a 
return sufficient to pay the wages of the 
telegraphers who have been displaced and 
those who may be displaced in the future 
forever. 

‘The solution of the problem can only come 
through understanding of the issues, their 
effects upon the railway employees and upon 
the public. This must be an intellectual 
exercise leading toa judgment. It is difficult 
to see how pickets trudging about with plac- 
ards, how and cars standing idle 
on the tracks, how vacant railway stations 
can contribute anything to the understand- 
ing of the problem or to its final solution. 

The fact that the problem involving a 
comparatively few telegraphers can bring 
chaos to the economics of millions of people 
living in nine States indicates that we are 
not really civilized. Years ago the Federal 
Government realizing the danger that could 
come to the people with the shutting down 
of its railroads, set up means of delaying 
strikes until the issues could be studied and 
presented to the public. The theory was 
that when the public understood the issues 
it would bring pressure upon the manage- 
ment and the workers to yield on the points 
which they could not rightfully defend. This 
program has worked well in the past but it 
does not always work. Obviously it has 
failed to work promptly enough in this 
instance. But that it will work eventually 
is certain. The strike will bring the issues 
painfully to the attention of the public and 
the decision will be made. But we should 
be able to make this decision without pun- 
ishing the public. 

What we need is better machinery for 
handling such disputes. The telegraphers 
have gone on strike because they feel they 
have nowhere else to go. Management is 
resisting because it feels that that is the 
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only way to bring the matter to a final de- 
cision. We have learned to settle other 
disputes by courts and juries. Civil courts 
and juries decide matters more important 
and involving more personal and economic 
rights than are involved in the telegraphers 
strike every day without interrupting the 
normal flow of business. A way must be 
found to provide a court, perhaps a special 
court that will have the confidence of man- 
agement and labor, to bring about settlement 
of such questions without interrupting such 
an important business as transportation. 

When the North Western Road telegraphers 
walked off the job, management and labor of 
the Kohler Co. were meeting in Sheboygan 
in an effort to settle a strike that has been 
going on for 6% years. Tremendous losses 
have been suffered on both sides in this 
strike and the terms of settlement when 
finally announced will not be far from terms 
that would have been provided had the case 
been taken to a judge and a jury for final 
decision 64% years ago. 

We have found a means to settle personal 
injury cases which result in disputes between 
the employer and the injured worker without 
strike, without judges, without jury, but 
merely through commissions. We can find 
a way to settle other disputes between em- 
ployers and workers if we really try. 


{From the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, Aug. 31, 
1962] 


THE NORTH WESTERN STRIKE 


The Chicago & North Western railroad 
was shut down yesterday by a strike of teleg- 
raphers because the telegraphers’ union in- 
sisted on the right to veto any job elimina- 
tions. 

This is a simple issue and a clear one, A 
segment of railroad labor tells its employer 
that the employer must continue to hire 
people which the employer either no longer 
needs or feels it cannot afford. Otherwise 
the employer will not be allowed to operate 
its business. 

If the telegraphers win this strike other 
unions will be encouraged to load payrolls 
as they please under the threat of forcing 
other employers to go out of business. And 
then the free enterprise system, which has 
brought America to the highest standard in 
human history, will gradually languish. 

One by one essential services will have to 
be taken over by the Government. And 
eventually we'll all be working for Big 
Brother at whatever wage Big Brother chooses 
to pay. There will, of course, be no inde- 
pendent unions and no strikes. Big Brother's 
army will see to that just as it does in Rus- 
sia and China. 

The Chicago & North Western railroad 
is a sick railroad. It possesses a large amount 
of trackage reaching out into thinly popu- 
lated farm regions which is not used much 
except in the harvest season. It competes 
with five other lines on its main routes be- 
tween and the Twin Cities and Chi- 
cago and Omaha. Under pressure from the 
city of Chicago and the North Shore suburbs 
it recently spent millions buying new equip- 
ment for its Chicago suburban service. Then 
Chicago opened a couple of free expressways 
to the north and northeast and the railroad 
suburban service is in the red again. 

The battle with the telegraphers arose over 
the attempt by the company to close a num- 
ber of stations and to serve them with travel- 
ing agents. Switch towers in which union 
telegraphers have been employed were also 
to be automated. Does the North Western 
need to save money? 

Its common stock has lost more than half 
its value in the past year, It hasn't paid a 
dividend for 12 years. Its current liabilities 
are greater than its current assets. For the 
first 3 months of this year the North Western 
lost $6.58 per share, 
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This is the turnip out of which the teleg- 
raphers’ union is now trying to squeeze the 
blood of job security. The union wants the 
right not only to determine the amount of 
the wages but also the size of the payroll. 

The company will, however, retain one 
freedom—the freedom to go bankrupt. And 
then the taxpayers will have the freedom to 
take over the railroad as a public necessity— 
and pay the union what it demands. 


[From the St. Paul Dispatch, Sept. 4, 1962] 
Jos SECURITY FEARS 


Job security is increasingly a major prob- 
lem in labor-management relations. Fears 
and disputes revolving around abolition of 
traditional positions through technological 
progress form a common thread running 
through controversies in numerous indus- 
tries. 

The North Western Railway strike is one 
example. The company has no need for the 
services of many telegraphers and station 
agents formerly required. The telegrapher’s 
union insists jobs of its members should be 
preserved. Similar disputes continue be- 
tween the railroads generally and the oper- 
ating brotherhoods. Airlines have problems 
of the same kind. 

Different in nature but also reflecting in- 
tensity of concern over future job oppor- 
tunities are some of the bitter attacks by 
farm organizations against the Committee 
for Economic Development proposal for a 
heavy shift of small farmers out of agri- 
culture. 

If the Nation were not plagued by a per- 
sistent 5-percent unemployment rate, the 
fear of change would not be so great. The 
basic need for technological progress in a 
competitive world is admitted by almost 
everyone, including labor leaders. But the 
practical problem of finding new jobs for 
those displaced by automation and other 
efficiency developments continues to be a 
source of worry. This is mainly what caused 
the AFL-CIO to announce its support for a 
85-hour workweek, against the opposition 
of the Kennedy administration. 

Both Arthur Goldberg, former Secretary 
of Labor, and his successor, Willard Wirtz, 
are opposed in principle to artificial reten- 
tion of jobs that are no longer necessary for 
efficient operations. They favor liberal pro- 
visions for smoothing out job changes to 
prevent individual suffering, but they are 
against freezing outmoded, inefficient meth- 
ods into today’s changing situations. 

No one is likely to come up with easy 
answers for the complex problems involved, 
but a faster growth of the economy, provid- 
ing job opportunities for more people, is a 
fundamental need. How that is to be ac- 
complished is a question on which neither 
economists nor the Congress have been able 
to agree. Every specific proposal thus far 
brought forward has been subject to im- 
mediate opposition, including tax reduction 
plans. A national consensus on construc- 
tive solutions is yet to be obtained. 


[From the Rockford (III.) Morning Star, 
Sept. 2, 1962] 


STRIKE AUTHORITY GIVEN By COURT 


Although the Order of Railway Telegra- 
phers has borne the brunt of the criticism for 
the strike it called against the Chicago & 
North Western Railway, most of the criticism 
could be more properly directed against the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

This is a proper subject for public discus- 
sion on the day before Labor Day, for it is 
highly important that American citizens 
realize the extent to which the present high 
court can directly and indirectly influence 
the lives, convenience, and economic posi- 
tion of all of us. 
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The controversy between the union and 
the railway is a long one. The union has 
sought to write into its contract with the 
North Western the following clause: 

“No position in existence on December 3, 
1957, will be abolished or discontinued ex- 
cept by agreement between the carrier and 
the organization.” 

The railway took the position that whether 
railroad jobs should be established or abo- 
lished was a matter for determination by 
management. The North Western held that 
the job-freeze proposal was not a matter, of 
negotiation because it was outside the area 
of pay rates, work rules, and working con- 
ditions, That position was upheld by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, which held that the 
union could not strike to enforce this par- 
ticular demand. 

In April of 1960, however, the Supreme 
Court in a 5 to 4 decision reversed the ap- 
peals court's ruling. The majority held that 
the union demand was an issue requiring 
bargaining, and that the union could strike 
to enforce its position, 

In a strong dissenting opinion, Justice 
Tom Clark pointed out that many railway 
stations in close-together towns had been 
closed, that some agents worked only 12 
minutes a day, and that the average daily 
work time for station agents was 59 min- 
utes. Yet all drew a full day’s pay, he said, 
which in some cases resulted in a rate of 
$300 per hour, 

A Presidential factfinding board this sum- 
mer, after long study of the controversy, re- 
jected the telegraphers’ demands as unrea- 
sonable. The board decided that a job-freeze 
proposal would perpetuate present ineffi- 
ciency, maintain unreasonable costs, and 
hamper an industry beset by competition. 
It recommended, instead, a 10-point proposal 
which would give telegraphers some protec- 
tion as the railway abolished jobs for which 
there is no further need today. The North 
Western agreed to this 10-point plan. 

Basically, this program calls for company 
paid subsidies to employees who are either 
shifted to lower paying positions, transferred 
to new locations, or dismissed. Payments to 
employees could amount to as much as 16% 
months’ pay. Telegraphers were even guar- 
anteed against any loss on sale of their 
homes, 

But this wasn't enough. The Telegraphers 
Union demanded the right to freeze jobs at 
the number in existence in 1957. They 
struck to enforce this demand, as the Su- 
preme Court said they could. 

If there had been a law on the books for 
the past century, providing that no job could 
be eliminated without the consent of the 
employee or an employee's organization, the 
United States today would have a lot of 
people working at driving stagecoaches, 
working in blacksmith shops, and building 
covered wagons. Few workers will readily 
consent to the elimination of their own jobs, 
regardless of the fact that there may be no 
economic excuse for the job any longer. 

As we pointed out earlier, the basic criti- 
cism in the dispute between the telegraphers 
and the North Western Railway should be 
directed at our Supreme Court, which in re- 
cent years has stretched the law in a thou- 
sand ways to grant labor unions authority 
to inflict economic damage not only on busi- 
ness firms, but also upon the general public. 

Any group—government agencies, busi- 
ness firms, or labor unions—will abuse power 
if given too much of it. In the current rail- 
way case, we have an example of the chaos 
that can result when a labor union with Su- 
preme Court encouragement uses its ulti- 
mate weapon in an attempt to achieve a 
goal that is ridiculous on its face. 

The crowning insanity comes when strikers 
who voluntarily absent themselves from 
their jobs start drawing unemployment com- 
pensation from the benefit fund financed by 
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the railroad. This is about like requiring 
the condemned to pay for the rope used by 
the hangman. 


[From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, 
Sept. 3, 1962] 


Tue RAILROAD STRIKE 


The issue involved in the strike by the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers against the 
North Western railroad is featherbedding. 

The railroad wants to close some stations 
where, according to official findings, the sta- 
tion agents are required to work only a few 
minutes a It wants to consolidate 
some other stations. To make things easier 
for the telegraphers who have been manning 
the stations, the railroad has offered re- 
training, preference in other jobs, all mov- 
ing expenses and a separation allowance of 
up to 16% months of full pay. 

The telegraphers want no part of this. 
They say that no telegrapher may be let out 
regardless of whether or not he has much 
to do. Also, that no telegrapher’s job may 
be abolished without the union’s consent, 
even though machines may be doing a teleg- 
rapher’s work. The company says this 
could mean forcing it “to keep unnecessary 
positions on its payroll for persons not yet 
born.“ 

In view of the company’s offer to make the 
transition to other, and perhaps more fruit- 
ful, jobs easier for the telegraphers, it seems 
to us that if the strikers win this one and 
thereby set a precedent, it will be an im- 
measurable setback for technological ad- 
vancements. 

As the Omaha World-Herald so aptly puts 
it: “Had such a policy prevailed 50 years ago, 
men today would be sitting around in empty 
buggy-whip factories drawing pay for doing 
nothing.” 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
Sept. I, 1962] 
FuLL Pay ror No Work 


“No position in existence on December 3, 
1957, will be abolished or discountinued ex- 
cept by agreement between the carrier and 
the organization.” 

This is the clause the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers insists be included in any work 
contract with the Chicago and North Western 
Railway. 

In the case of the Telegraphers and the 
New York Central Railroad, the date is March 
4, 1958, but the rest of the contract lan- 
guage would be the same. 

The railroads refused to accept this clause. 
At the C. & N.W., the refusal resulted in a 
strike by the Telegraphers that shut down 
the entire operations of a vital transporta- 
tion medium. 

In all these cases, emergency factfinding 
boards appointed by the President have 
found the union’s demands to be absolute 
veto power over proper managerial func- 
tions.” The demand for a job freeze could 
perpetuate positions for people not yet born 
if the railroads acceded to the outrageous 
stipulation. It would deny improvements in 
technology and in operating efficiency and 
would prevent modernization. 

The railroads, struggling to stay alive, 
have agreed to the recommendations of an 
emergency board of arbitrators to provide 
a comprehensive program of employee pro- 
tection including liberal displacement al- 
lowances and retraining 8 

The Telegraphers struck rather than accept 
the mature, considered judgment of men 
representing neither side but rather the 
public. 

In effect, the telegraphers on the C. & N. W. 
are striking for the ultimate of feather- 
bedding demands, full pay for no work, be- 
cause radio and the telephone in most sta- 
tions have replaced the telegrapher; some 
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C. & N.W. stations aren't even open for 
business due to c transportation 
habits but the Telegraphers insist on having 
a telegrapher in a boarded up shack or un- 
used tower. 

No matter how soon the railroad labor 
picture clears, and this would include set- 
tling of the operating employees’ contracts as 
well, the labor movement cannot be proud 
of this instance when a union struck against 
the march of time and against the expressed 
wishes of Government, the public and im- 
partial arbitrators. 

This is a real black eye. 


From the New York Times, Sept. 15, 1962] 
Wurre House DOUBLE Track 


If President Kennedy wonders why so 
many businessmen consider his administra- 
tion unfair, he might find part of the expla- 
nation in the inconsistency of the positions 
he took at his latest news conference on two 
labor disputes, both heavily weighted with 
public interest. 

Mr. Kennedy put all his prestige behind 
the recommendation of a special Presiden- 
tial board for union-shop elections to avert 
a threatened strike in plants manufacturing 
missiles, planes, and spacecraft. The two 
powerful unions in this nid the United 
Automobile Workers and the International 
Association of Machinists—welcome the 
board’s recommendation; the employers are 
cold to it. The President asserted that, if 
the latter rejected the panel's peace plan, 
the country should blame them for any work 
stoppage. 

The story was quite different when Mr. 
Kennedy was asked about the 2-week-old 
strike on the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way, which is inflicting great economic in- 
jury on nine Midwest States. This tie-up 
stems from the rejection by the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers of a Presidential emer- 
gency board’s recommendation that the 
union abandon its demand for a veto over 
job reductions caused by changing tech- 
nology or other factors. The panel recom- 
mended a formula for cushioning layoffs 
through liberalized unemployment, retrain- 
ing, and severance benefits. 

Mr. Kennedy had no word of personal en- 
dorsement for the emergency board’s report, 
nor any censure for the union. Ignoring the 
fact that the North Western had always been 
ready to negotiate a contract based on the 
board’s proposals, the President called on 
both sides to make “sufficient concessions” 
to effect an accord. This is not the first 
time Mr. Kennedy has made an orphan of 
a Presidential fact finding report that rail- 
road labor did not like. A similar fate be- 
fell the comprehensive recommendations for 
eliminating featherbedding in train crews, 
which are still being resisted by all the 
unions involved. 

The current application of a double stand- 
ard of White House judgment is made more 
conspicuous by the differing legal status of 
the two boards. The board the President is 
supporting in the aerospace industry was 
created outside Taft-Hartley, without any 
specific legislative authority. The board he 
is ignoring in the North Western strike rep- 
resented the final step in the exhaustive 
machinery of the Railway Labor Act. Mr. 
Kennedy will have to exhibit more con- 
sistency if the Nation is to be convinced 
that his sole yardstick in such matters is 
the public welfare. 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Sept. 15, 
1962] 
DOUBLE STANDARD 

At his press conference Thursday Presi- 
dent Kennedy urged four aerospace manu- 
facturers to accept the terms proposed by 
a special Presidential board for settlement 
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of their dispute with two labor unions. The 
President said that if the companies refused 
and a strike resulted, the companies would 
be responsible. 

At the same press conference Mr. Kennedy 
discussed the dispute between the North 
Western Railway and the Telegraphers Union, 
which has caused hardships in nine States. 
He expressed hopes for a quick settlement 
but failed to say that a Presidential board 
has recommended terms which the railroad 
has accepted and the union has rejected. 
Instead, he recommended that both sides 
make “sufficient concession.” 

Why doesn’t the Kennedy administration, 
for once, put pressure on a union to accept 
a settlement recommended by a Presidential 
board? The administration never is shy 
about castigating employers and telling 
them what to do. 

Last February a Presidential commission, 
after more than a year of study, made a re- 
port on railroad work rules. The railroads 
reluctantly accepted the recommendations, 
but the unions have refused even to bargain 
on the basis of the board's report. Mr. 
Kennedy has kept mum. 

Last June a Presidential board recom- 
mended a pay increase for 450,000 off-train 
employees of the railroads. Arthur Gold- 
berg, then Secretary of Labor, informed the 
companies they had no alternative but to 
accept the board’s recommendations be- 
cause the country would not tolerate a rail- 
road strike. So the railroads reluctantly 
agreed to the proposed terms. 

The mediation machinery of the Rail- 
way Labor Act and of other Presidential 
boards is useless if only one side is expected 
to heed the findings. The double standard 
employed by the Kennedy administration 
invites strikes. 

What other result cam you expect when 
the President, on the same day, tells one in- 
dustry to accept a Presidential board’s 
recommendations or be responsible for a 
strike, and tells a strikebound company, 
which has agreed to accept the findings of 
a Presidential board that it must make fur- 
ther concessions? 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Sept. 15, 
1962] 


J.F.K.'s SPLIT PERSONALITY 


If evidence were needed that the adminis- 
tration employs a double standard in its ap- 
proach to labor-management affairs, Presi- 
dent Kennedy provided it in his Thursday 
press conference. 

The President addressed himself to two 
major labor disputes—the one that threatens 
to shut down the aerospace industry, and 
the one that already paralyzes the North 
Western Railway. 

Special Presidential factfinding boards 
have made recommendations in each indus- 


try. 

In the case of the railroads the board's 
major recommendation was for an end of 
featherbedding—for elimination of useless 
jobs, and for special financial provisions and 
retraining and relocating programs to ease 
the impact on those displaced. 

In the case of the four companies in- 
volved in the aerospace dispute, the board 
recommended that they accept a union shop 
arrangement requiring that all of the 100,- 
000 affected workers belong either to the 
Auto Workers or the Machinists union. 

In the aerospace industry, management is 
resisting the union shop recommendation. 
In the North Western strike, the Teleg- 
raphers’ union is resisting the no-feather- 
bedding recommendation. 

In these circumstances the administration 
might reasonably have been expected to give 
equal and impartial support to the recom- 
mendations of the two presidential boards. 

It didn't happen. 
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Asked for comment on the aerospace dis- 
pute, Mr. Kennedy said: 

“The economic proposals made are not ex- 
cessive. * * * The unions are accepting a 
financial settlement which is not particular- 
ly generous in relation to certain other un- 
ions in recent years. * * * I would hope the 
company would accept it because if a strike 
comes * * * the responsibility would be very 
clear, I think, to the American people * * * 
for such an action.” 

The President’s response to a question 
regarding the North Western strike was quite 
different. 

“I think,” said Mr, Kennedy, “it’s impor- 
tant that the parties come to an agreement 
immediately, because * * * the interests of 
nine States are affected. 

“I'm hopeful that both sides will make the 
sufficient concessions, if that’s the word, to 
permit an agreement, because the public in- 
terest suggests an agreement is due.” 

Boiling it down, the President asked the 
employers in the aerospace industry to ac- 
cept the board's recommendation without 
reservation or accept the responsibility for 
a damaging strike. In the North Western 
case, making no reference to the board's rec- 
ommendations, the President merely asked 
“concessions” of both sides. Any conces- 
sions made by the railroad would necessarily 
constitute a back-away from the recom- 
mendations of the presidential board. 

This double standard may be shrewd 
politics at the moment; the November elec- 
tions are coming up, and labor casts more 
votes than management. 

But it falls far short of equitable appli- 
cation of the influence of the presidential 
office. 

[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, 
Sept. 12, 1962] 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY SHOULD GET CHICAGO 
NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY MOVING AGAIN 


We applauded President John F. Kennedy 
when he used “big Government” to make “big 
steel” roll back its price increase last spring. 

The President saved the American con- 
sumer untold millions of dollars that a price 
increase in steel would have cost in boost- 
ing the price of everything from automobiles 
to farm equipment. 

He made “big steel” live up to the promise 
they left by implication in negotiations with 
“big labor,” that there would be no price 
increase as a result of the settlement on 
wages and working conditions. 

Now we think it is time for President 
Kennedy to use all the muscle of his “big 
Government” to make the handful of union 
telegraphers act in the public interest. 

One thousand men in the Telegraphers 
Union have thrown 15,000 other employees of 
the Chicago & North Western Railway out of 
work, They have eaused great economic 
damage to localities in nine States. 

In South Dakota, the telegraphers have 
halted laying of communication cable to 150 
Minuteman missile sites and 15 control sites. 
If the news on the front pages of the Nation's 
newspapers is as bad as it looks, this country 
can’t afford to lose a day in preparing its 
defenses for what lies ahead. 

There's a $2.5-million sugarbeet crop still 
in the ground in South Dakota. It has to 
be harvested and moved to market within 
the next several weeks—or it will be lost. 
The farmers and the sugar company are at 
the mercy of the railroad telegraphers. 

. We think it is time for the Telegraphers’ 
Union to drop its insistence on perpetuating 
jobs whether today’s railroad operations re- 
quire them or not. They should agree to the 
recommendations made by President Ken- 
nedy's emergency board to settle the dispute. 

For better or worse, big Government has 
become irrevocably tied to negotiations be- 
tween big business and big labor. Big Gov- 
ernment should treat both alike. 
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There has been a lot of talk from the ad- 
ministration in Washington about getting 
the country moving. 

We think it is time for the young man in 
the White House to get the Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co. moving again. 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Sept. 12, 
1962] 


MR. LEIGHTY CALLS FOR COLD Facts 


George E. Leighty, president of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, denies that his 
union is striking against the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad to enforce a job 
freeze. He declares that the union does not 
insist on the retention of useless jobs or 
employees who have no work to perform. 
All the union wants from the North West- 
ern, he says, is the same kind of agreement 
which the union made with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad last October. 

In his statement outlining the union's 
position Mr. Leighty strangely neglects to 
mention that the Southern Pacific agree- 
ment was considered by the Presidential 
emergency board which studied the teleg- 
raphers’ dispute with the North Western, 
The board found that the Southern Pacific 
settlement was not an applicable precedent 
in the North Western case, for a variety of 
reasons. 

The Southern Pacific agreement provided 
that jobs would not be abolished at a rate 
greater than 2 percent a year. When the 
agreement was made, telegraphers’ positions 
on the Southern Pacific had dwindled from 
about 1,500 to 1,000; the railroad had closed 
160 agencies [stations] and was not planning 
to abolish many more. Nothing in the 
agreement would prevent the Southern Pa- 
cific from carrying out its modernization 
program, the North Western board pointed 
out. 

The North Western, on the other hand, is 
engaged in a program of eliminating little 
used stations in rural areas, replacing them 
with central agencies serving groups of sta- 
tions. Planned extensions of the central 
agency plan would abolish about 70 posi- 
tions covered in the railroad’s present agree- 
ment with the telegraphers. A formula 
limiting the attrition of positions to 2 per- 
cent a year would impede these plans, the 
emergency board found. 

The board noted also that the situation 
of the two roads differs with respect to em- 
ployment of telegraphers. In 1961, the 
Southern Pacific had 1,069 telegraphers 
among 41,302 employees, or 2.6 percent of 
the total. The C. & N.W., on the other hand, 
had 1,189 telegraphers out of 16,505 em- 
ployees, or 7.2 percent. 

“Although Southern Pacific has fewer 
telegraphers, and fewer agency positions, 
than the North Western, it is a much big- 
ger railroad,” said the Presidential board. 
“Its net investment is approximately twice 
as great; its revenue ton-miles of freight and 
operating revenue are more than three times 
as great. * * * Such being the case, it is 
understandable that Southern Pacific may 
have been relatively unconcerned over the 
controlled attrition formula whereas the 
North Western believes it would be ex- 
tremely damaging. 

“But even if the burden were approxi- 
mately equal, which it is not, the two car- 
riers differ greatly in their ability to absorb 
it. The Southern Pacific is one of the half 
dozen most profitable railroads in the Na- 
tion, while the North Western’s financial 
condition is marginal.” 

The telegraphers’ union, in trying to im- 
pose the Southern Pacific agreement upon 
the North Western, is beginning a campaign 
to impose the same terms on the entire 
railroad industry. The next railroad sched- 
uled to be hit with a strike is the New York 
Central because another Presidential emer- 
gency board has made virtually the same 
findings as in the case of the C. & N.W. 
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President Leighty of the telegraphers has 
accused the North Western management of 
failing to submit a definite proposal for end- 
ing the strike. 

“This seems incredible, but it is cold fact,” 
he said. 

It is also cold fact that the Presidential 
board has recommended a definite proposal 
for ending the strike and the North Western 
has accepted it. The union has not. 

[From the Janesville (Wis.) Dally Gazette, 

Sept. 1, 1962 


To Win Is To Lose 


However much one may yearn for the 
“good old days” of railroading, as members 
of the striking Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers do, it is difficult to rationalize the action 
they have taken. Putting aside the very real 
chance that they may lose out in their de- 
mands, the results of a victory are less than 
attractive. 

A strike victory would impose an uncon- 
scionable burden on a railroad already 
struggling to remain solvent. The public is 
being penalized while the strike continues 
and can expect even more limited service if 
unions are successful in imposing their em- 
ployment and wage demands. The overhead 
resulting from outmoded employment prac- 
tices can only mean continued deterioration 
of the North Western, an observation which 
can be extended to other roads as well. 

Except from the shortsighted viewpoint, 
employment in a financially strapped indus- 
try holds nothing for the future. Employees, 
in their own best interests, would be wiser to 
cooperate in reforms and help the railroads 
regain their old place in the economy. 

Among the chief grievances cited by the 
telegraphers is the closing of many small 
North Western stations which formerly em- 
ployed one of their number. These little 
stations were located every few miles along 
the lines in the days when patrons drove 
to them behind a horse, or perhaps walked to 
the station to catch a train. The stations 
are an unquestioned survival of the horse 
and buggy age and the efforts to keep them 
in operation in these times is not sensible. 

Such a practice would be unprogressive 
under any circumstances, but in the light of 
today’s competition it is impossible. The 
railroads for years have had no monopoly in 
transportation, as the workers certainly are 
aware. To pretend that such jobs which 
once were vital must still be filled is to live 
in a dream world. 

Virtually every other business has modern- 
ized—merchandising, factories, construction, 
agriculture. Railroads too, have made great 
technical and mechanical progress, but 
against great odds. It is interesting to spec- 
ulate on what they would be like and the 
type of jobs they would now offer had they 
been freed years ago of the double deterrents 
of Government control and stand-pat union- 
ism 


As an essential to better public service and 
to the rehabilitation of rail service, the North 
Western as well as other roads ought to be 
given something of a free hand to set their 
houses in order. Obviously, this must be 
done if the railroads are to survive. It could 
be done far more easily with labor coopera- 
tion, and in expectation that the ultimate 
benefits to rail workers would be substantial. 
Instead the telegraphers are seeking to per- 
petuate a vanishing era. 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 16, 1962] 
PRESIDENTIAL IMPARTIALITY 

The President, at his press conference on 
Thursday, had an opportunity to exhibit an 
appropriate impartiality toward the back- 
wardness in both labor and industry. In- 
stead, his remarks on the aerospace dispute 
and on the railway strike showed a curious 
ambivalence toward the disregard of Federal 
agency recommendations. 
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He had a nice lecture for the aerospace in- 
dustries, on the virtues of the union shop, 
and urged the industry to accept Federal 
recommendations made by Dr. Taylor for 
the settlement of the strike by permitting 
the union shop. 

For the striking telegraphers, who have 
shut down the transportation facilities of 
several States in order to enforce an out- 
dated manning of posts no longer required, 
the President had no homilies on feather- 
bedding, make-work and supernumerary po- 
sitions. He did not urge the union to ac- 
cept the recommendations of the board op- 
erating under the Railway Labor Act. 

The President would speak on these mat- 
ters with more force if he were equally in 
favor of recommendations that require con- 
cession by labor and those that require con- 
cession by industry. 


[From the Madison (Wis.) State Journal, 
Sept. 11, 1962] 
THE PUBLIC Loses PATIENCE 


The issue in the Chicago and North West- 
ern Railroad strike, initiated by the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, is not over wages, 
hours, or working conditions. 

The question, as simply as it can be put, 
is whether the railroad management shall 
have the right to run the business it is re- 
sponsible for, hiring only such help and 
using only such services as it needs and can 
afford. This comes down to eliminating some 
telegraphers’ jobs, part of the broader ques- 
tion of a complete review of all railroad jobs 
which has simmered along for 3 years. 

The telegraphers’ union wants to save every 
job of its members, as is natural. But those 
jobs will not be saved by bankrupting their 
employers, nor in pushing rail costs to where 
more small business goes to their employer’s 
competitors. 

The North Western has accepted a Presi- 
dential commission’s recommendations which 
offered generous furlough allowances, re- 
training programs, and severance pay for 
telegraphers whose jobs are eliminated. It 
is a fair order, and one that costs the com- 
pany a lot more in money than a straight 
businesslike approach could justify. 

It is a foolish and unjustified strike, and 
one that is costing the unions dearly in pub- 
lic good will. They are pushing their luck 
by continuing such demands. 


[From the Dunlap (Iowa) Reporter, 
Sept. 13, 1962] 


STALEMATE 


We are always appalled at the useless 
waste involved when a major labor union 
thinks it necessary to call a strike. This 
seems to be the case in the present stale- 
mate between the telegraphers union and 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 

The effect of the dispute has gone far 
beyond the parties involved. It has already 
begun to affect the economy of many lines 
and businesses not directly involved. Too 
often it is the public that suffers in these 
affairs and that is beginning to be the case 
here. 

It may be humorous, but it is indicative of 
the thing involved. A remark was overheard 
recently that a person said they would have 
to cut down on their bowling. Their wages 
had been reduced to token a payment for 
their union, not because they were involved 
in the dispute, but because they happened 
to be employed by the North Western. 

No increase in wages or benefits the tele- 
graphers hope to gain can ever add up to the 
loss to themselves, other employees and busi- 
nesses all along the line. 

As we read it in the papers, most of the 
dispute seems to be over job security. The 
union insists on keeping the status quo. 
They insist that jobs be kept as they were 
in 1957. Actually it amounts to the old 
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system of featherbedding, that has so long 
plagued the railroads. 

It is the same old story. If a business puts 
in a machine that will do two or three men’s 
work, then those employees are made avail- 
able for work elsewhere in the plant. But 
not if the telegraphers win their point. They 
will keep the three men sitting there watch- 
ing the machine while they draw full pay for 
doing nothing. 

The sad part of it is—the man on the 
street and the man on the farm is the per- 
son who pays: He pays for the economic 
waste involved in higher prices for the prod- 
ucts made and services rendered. 

In this sort of strike the telegraphers 
union or any union will find little sympathy 
among the general public for their attitude. 

A factfinding board, appointed by the 
President has turned in its report. The com- 
pany has accepted it and will go along with 
that report—but not the union. They in- 
sist on their job freeze with the resultant 
increase in freight and traffic costs. 

It seems to us the case is not so much 
different from the steel dispute a few 
months back, when economic factors indi- 
cated a raise in steel prices necessary. Presi- 
dent Kennedy was not so slow in jumping 
on business with both feet—all for the good 
of the economy of the country. It is now 
about time, if he is to be consistent, to do 
the same thing to the telegraphers union. 

After the steel episode the administration 
was tagged as being antibusiness. This they 
flatly denied. Actions speak louder than 
words. In this case no action is speaking 
rather loudly. If the administration wants 
to prove its point—it had better get on the 
ball. 

[From the Roanoke (Va.) World News, 
Sept. 3, 1962] 
REAL ISSUE IN THE C. & N.W. STRIKE 


The strike of less than a thousand telegra- 
phers which has tied up the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad, third largest in the Na- 
tion, must be regarded as a key test in cur- 
rent effort of all railroads to cut down or 
eliminate featherbedding. 

Since 1957 the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers has been seeking to achieve with man- 
agement an agreement that none of their 
jobs as station agents or communications 
operators be abolished without agreement 
between union and carrier. 

In spite of last minute efforts by Secretary 
of Labor Arthur Goldberg on the eve of his 
appointment to the Supreme Court, the 
telegraphers walked off the job last week, 
paralyzing the 10,600-mile line, throwing 
thousands of other employees out of work 
and inconveniencing throngs of daily com- 
muters. 

Newly appointed Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz has taken up where Goldberg 
left off and with Francis J. O'Neill, of the 
National Mediation Board, is seeking to effect 
a compromise. 

The dispute is entirely apart from that be- 
tween the operating brotherhoods and the 
railroads who are seeking to reduce crews on 
diesel locomotives by eliminating unneces- 
sary firemen. 

The C. & N.W. case appears to be funda- 
mental. Should the telegraphers’ point of 
view prevail or be upheld by the Government 
it would mean the union could dictate con- 
tinuation of stations and jobs, both out- 
moded and uneconomical. It amounts to an 
effort to block progress. 

It stands to reason that a railroad should 
not have to operate facilities it does not need, 
nor should it be required to maintain on 
the payroll employees for whom there is not 
enough work to justify their retention. 
Should the opposite condition prevail under 
Government protection we will have arrived 
at state socialism. Thus, in effect, the 
C. & N.W. is fighting the battle for all other 
roads. 
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[From the Highmore (S. Dak.) Herald] 
UNNECESSARY RAILROAD STRIKE 


It seems as though the railroad operating 
unions are trying to turn back the clock. 
Evidence of this is the costly strike against 
the Chicago & North Western Railway— 
a strike that affects Highmore and every 
other town serviced by the company. 

In striking against the method of laying 
off excess employees they are saying, in effect, 
that the operating conditions of 30 to 40 or 
even 50 years ago must be considered the 
operating conditions of today * * * despite 
the enormous technological advancements 
made in railroad in the modern era. 

They seem to be saying, in effect, that all 
railroad jobs must be maintained even when 
the need for them has passed and the cost 
imposed by obsolete work rules has been a 
major element in bringing much of this vital 
industry to near insolvency. And they are 
saying, in effect, that the recommendations 
made by a distinguished Presidential com- 
mission which studied the problem for more 
than a year, should be disregarded. The 
commission proposed not only a moderniza- 
tion of the work rules, but generous benefits 
of many kinds for displaced and transferred 
workers. Apparently, the industry accepted 
the plan * * * and the unions will have 
nothing to do with it. 

These seem the only conclusions that can 
be drawn from current union actions, The 
strike against the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. is doing immeasurable damage 
to the economy, to the public interest, and 
to labor itself. For we believe that labor, 
from Jimmy Hoffa on down, is now weaving 
the rope that will hang it. 

Meanwhile, some things can be said with 
certainty. One is that no group, whether it 
be railroad, teamster, newspaper, etc., no 
matter how powerful, can blatantly ignore 
the national interest and get away with it 
indefinitely. Another is that a depressed 
industry cannot long be a source of highly 
paid, necessary jobs, much less those that 
progress has made useless. A third is that 
railroads must continue to serve this coun- 
try. And fourth, if worse comes to worse, 
the Government would be forced to take 
them over. No one in his right mind would 
want that. 

[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch, Sept. 12, 
1962] 


THe NORTH WESTERN SHUTDOWN 


The recommendations of the Presidential 
factfinding board for settlement of the job- 
security dispute between the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers offer in our opinion 
the most equitable basis for ending the 
strike which has been going on since Au- 
gust 30. 

They provide the union with as much pro- 
tection for displaced workers as can be af- 
forded while at the same time leaving the 
railroad free to go ahead with economies 
dictated by, in the board’s words, the “re- 
markably inefficient” condition into which 
it had fallen 6 years ago. 

We believe with the board that the union 
should withdraw its demand that no posi- 
tion in existence December 3, 1957, should be 
abolished except by agreement between 
union and company. A similar demand on 
the Southern Pacific last year was with- 
drawn on the recommendation of the Pres- 
idential factfinding board set up for settle- 
ment of that dispute. 

The factfinding board for the C. & N.W. 
dispute advances cogent reasons why the 2- 
percent attrition limit placed on work force 
reductions and the limit of five station clos- 
ures a year except by mutual agreement, 
provided for in the Southern Pacific con- 
tract, and again demanded by the union, 
are not properly applicable to the C. & N.W. 

Southern Pacific, one of the half dozen 
most profitable railroads in the country, has 
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fewer telegraphers than the C. & N.W., con- 
stituting only about a third as much of its 
labor force, though it handles three times 
as much freight. 

It had closed most of the stations it 
planned to close before it signed the con- 
tract, whereas & North Western 
has yet to close some 70 to 100 stations. “It 
is understandable,” says the board, that 


tions 
and are not to be disregarded 
in the absence of strong contrary evidence. 


[From the New Ulm (Minn.) Daily Journal, 
Sept. 10, 1962] 
ALL ABOARD 


‘The tail is wagging the dog in the teleg- 
raphers’ strike against the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad. The union has tied up 
10,000 miles of track, including all service 
into New Ulm, because of a few jobs elimi- 
mated in the North Western trying to stay 
modern and meet competition. 

‘The cutback in telegraphers came since 
1957 in the dualization of stations; in other 
words, the putting of one man in charge of 
two stations at small towns where the vol- 
ume of business justified. 

The key issue is a rule in the contract 
between the union and the railway which 
States: “No position in existence on Decem- 
ber 8, 1957, will be abolished or discontinued 
except by agreement between the carrier and 
the organization.” 

This rule, which would give the union 
veto power in attempts by the line to adopt 
technological improvements, came before a 
Presidential factfinding board last spring. 
The board recommended the union withdraw 
its rule, and that the railroad provide pro- 
tection for the employees displaced. 

North Western accepted the board recom- 
mendation. The telegraphers didn’t, and 
have now shut down the line. The result 
is causing a bind on business along the 
line, some unemployment and hardship. 
Telegrams and letters went out from local 
people last week requesting the Federal Goy- 
ernment require the telegraphers to accept 
the board recommendation. North Western 
would like more public support. 

Getting trains rolling again is impor- 
tant. Vital, too, is the right of business to 
modernize so as to maintain a competitive 
position. North Western can’t keep up if 
1 has to tie its service to the hitching-post 
era. —W.E.M. 


{From the Mapleton (Iowa) Press, Sept. 13, 
1962] 


RAILROAD STRIKE 


The railroad telegraphers strike against 
the Chicago & North Western Railroad affects 
nearly every small community in our area 
as well as the cities. With the railroad 
shut down, employees living in each of these 
smali towns are out of work. 

Is there a need for this strike? The Pres- 
idential board says there is not. 

The whole strike boils down to one ques- 
tion. Should the railroad be forced to hire 
employees that it doesn't need? 

The Presidential board made a series of 
recommendations after a careful study. The 
railroad agreed to accept the board's recom- 
mendations, but the union is still holding 
out for a job freeze. 

The commission has recommended a long 
list of worker benefits, including retraining 
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of displaced labor at railroad expense, wage 
increases for three-fourths of the operating 
workers, improved conditions and retire- 
ment privileges, and other human issues in- 
volved. 

The board recommended that the union 
withdraw the rule from its contract: “No 
position in existence on December 3, 1957, 
will be abolished or discontinued except by 
agreement between the carrier and the or- 
ganization.” 

This rule would give the unions the veto 
power over improvements or changes that 
would increase the efficiency of the rail- 
road. They want to keep on the payrolls, 
men who work only a few minutes each day, 
yet draw pay for a full day's work. 

The Portland, Oreg., Journal, in an edi- 
torial said, “Union leaders are doing their 
membership no favors by refusing a com- 
promise based on the findings of the Presi- 
dent's commission, while the climate is still 
favorable, and while there is public sym- 
pathy toward easing the problem of dis- 
placed union workers.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely hope that instead of having a 
great many more pious statements urg- 
ing farmers, Senators, Members of the 
House of Representatives, and Gover- 
nors of the States in the area to sit and 
wait, saying that everything will be all 
right, and that tomorrow or the day 
after tomorrow or in a very short time 
the strike will be settled, we now shall 
find someone getting down to the brass 
tacks of settling the strike, and that we 
shall receive the good news that the 
men have returned to work and that 
trains are again available to haul the 
produce to market. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
catr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I invite attention to 
the fact that 11 days ago my senior col- 
league IMr. HICKENLOOPER] and I sent 
to the President an urgent telegram in 
which we pointed out to him the seri- 
ousness of the situation and requested 
him personally to take part in settle- 
ment of the strike. Eleven days have 
now elapsed since then. I wonder 
whether the Senator from South Dakota 
thinks that if the President or the Vice 
President had intervened in the same 
manner in which the Vice President in- 
tervened in the steel strike in late 1959 
or early 1960, there might now be a better 
opportunity for settlement of this strike 
than the one which has occurred—and, 
I may add, a more rapid settlement of 
the strike. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the President or the 
Vice President had intervened a week 
or 10 days or 2 weeks ago, I would have 
very much hoped that the strike would 
long ago have been settled and the trains 
would again be running. 

I, too, made that recommendation to 
the White House. Ihave sent such tele- 
grams, and I have been in telephonic 
communication with officials in the De- 
partment of Labor, as well, in trying to 
impress upon them the seriousness of 
this situation. I am not particularly 
critical of Secretary Wirtz, who is new 
to the job. I suppose this is his first 
experience with strike-settlement nego- 
tiation. But I cannot understand why 
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the President, himself, has not called 
the opposing parties into his office, and 
gone into this matter with them, and 
at least undertaken to get the trains 
running, so that perishable crops can 
be hauled. 

Last week my colleague [Mr. Borrum] 
introduced proposed legislation which, if 
it received the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the White House, 
could be passed by Congress in 48 hours. 
That measure would give the executive 
branch of the Government the power to 
move in and get the trains running 
again, insofar as that is necessary for 
the movement of perishable commodities. 

After that was done, things would re- 
turn to the status quo. Once the sugar- 
beet crop is gone, once the farmers lose 
their perishable products, all the tears 
and all the lamentations occurring over 
the protracted strike settlement negotia- 
tions will not put a dime in the pockets 
of the farmers and will not help re- 
capture the assets which have been ex- 
hausted. 

I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Would the Senator not 
agree that the situation has actually 
deteriorated in the respect that, instead 
of having the President or Vice President 
call these parties in and use the high 
offices of those officials to develop an 
atmosphere of urgency and great im- 
portance to the Nation, there has devel- 
oped an atmosphere which could well be 
looked upon as hostile upon the part of 
the North Western Railroad? It has ob- 
served that the President has made the 
statement that he believes in the aero- 
space dispute the aerospace management 
people should accept the findings of a 
Presidential board, whereas, when a 
Presidential board has already made 
findings in the railroad industry, he has 
not made the same statement in that 
case. He did not say it was hoped that 
the railroads would follow the recom- 
mendations of the Presidential fact- 
finding board, as he did in the case of 
the aerospace industry. No; he said he 
hoped both parties might get together. 

A considerable discussion has arisen 
as a result of that unfortunate state- 
ment, and there has been considerable 
en that there is a double stand- 

Would the Senator not agree that if 
management received the impression 
there was a double standard, it might 
be reluctant to agree upon the issues, and 
particularly agree upon the arbiters in- 
volved in a compulsory arbitration ar- 
rangement, which I understand has been 
tentatively agreed upon, but the me- 
chanics of which have not been agreed 
upon? 

Mr. MUNDT. The difficulty with the 
present situation is that authority to 
make recommendations has simply been 
shifted from a Presidential factfinding 
board, which has already made recom- 
mendations, to a new board. President 
Leighty has said it is going to be more 
difficult to reach agreement on what the 
issues are going to be than perhaps to 
arrive at a settlement. Since he is the 
head of the union, he speaks with some 
authority. 

Anyone who reads the editorials I have 
inserted in the Recorp must come to the 
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conclusion that the Senator from Iowa 
is correct in that the editorial writers 
and news commentators of this country 
are interpreting the President's so-called 
double standard of morality, as applied 
to companies versus unions, as being 
another evidence of an antibusiness atti- 
tude. We do not want any further evi- 
dence of an antibusiness attitude at a 
time when we are still trying to recover 
from the most severe stock market crash 
in American history, save only the crash 
of 1929. 

I have hopefully expected and waited 
for the development of some sort of 
modus operandi whereby a better un- 
derstanding could be arrived at between 
the White House and business following 
the unfortunate statement the President 
made about the steel executives. I have 
been hopeful that business and the 
White House could work together in try- 
ing to pull the country up from the eco- 
nomic consequences of the stock crash. 
The unfortunate reaction has been trig- 
gered again, according to the editorial 
writers. They say this is definitely an 
antibusiness attitude; that one should 
not look at one set of circumstances and 
in that case, not only caution, but 
threaten, them to yield in the missile 
base situation, whereas, under a set of 
circumstances exactly the same, but af- 
fecting the telegraphers’ union, the 
President has said, “You ought to get 
together.” 

What we in the Midwest are asking 
is that the President get them together, 
that he step into the situation which has 
been created in part by his unfortunate 
discrepancy in attitude in two situations 
having the same set of circumstances, so 
perishable products can be gotten to 
market. 

Mr. President, this is not something 
which can wait until Saturday night. 
This is not something which can wait 
until next week. This is something 
which has waited too long. 

If the trains should get rolling tomor- 
row, we would still have lost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in South Dakota 
alone, because of the inability of farm- 
ers to get their products to market. 
They are losing their products by the 
hour and by the day. So this is 
a problem of vast urgency. This is 
why I call on the President, himself, 
to come into the situation and not leave 
it to the new and untried Secretary of 
Labor, whose first experience with this 
kind of situation happens to be the 
railroad strike, on which they have 
done nothing but talk Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, just as we are doing 
here, with still no resounding news that 
the strike has been settled, but merely 
the hopeful expression that if we wait 
until tomorrow perhaps the strike will 
be settled. But by tomorrow several 
hundred thousand dollars of additional 
farm income will be lost to South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Minnesota, and the other 
nine States served by the Chicago & 
North Western Railway. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, let me suggest that 
we must wait until at least after the 
America’s Cup races are over at New- 
port. 
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Mr. MUNDT. I think the America’s 
Cup races have certainly detained the 
President from acting, and, therefore, I 
would like to see him move into this 
situation, with his persuasive capacity, 
his prestige, and his authority to bring 
the strike to an end. 

It is regrettable that the strike has 
continued so long. It will be calamitous 
if the strike is not settled within another 
24 or 48 hours. Even if it is settled then, 
I know of no way we can recapture for 
the farmers of the Midwest the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars which have been 
permanently lost to them because the 
strike has continued for 20 days, at a 
time when it is important for farmers 
to get their products to market. 


QUINCY COLUMBIA BASIN IRRIGA- 
TION DISTRICT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11164) to approve an 
amendatory repayment contract nego- 
tiated with the Quincy Columbia Basin 
Irrigation District, authorize similar 
contracts with any of the Columbia 
Basin Irrigation Districts, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLOTT]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW; AND UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENTS TO LIMIT 
DEBATE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
after consultation with various Members 
of the Senate, including the minority 
leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], and other 
Senators, there has been an agreement 
that at the conclusion of the business 
today the Senate will temporarily set 
aside the so-called Quincy project bill, 
now under discussion; and that tomor- 
row the Senate will meet at 10 o’clock in 
the morning. 

It is understood that at the conclu- 
sion of business today the bill presently 
before the Senate will be temporarily 
laid aside and that there will be laid 
before the Senate, as the pending busi- 
ness for tomorrow, either Calendar No. 
1286, S. 2800, to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to make per- 
manent a temporary increase in the 
maximum construction differential sub- 
sidy that may be paid under such act 
and to provide that such maximum shall 
not apply with respect to reconstructing 
or reconditioning of ships, or the House 
equivalent of that bill, Calendar No. 
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1637, H.R. 11586, to amend section 502 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended. 

That will be the pending business. 
Starting at 10:30 tomorrow morning 
there will be a half hour for each side 
for discussion of that particular bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of the busi- 
ness of the Senate today the bill now 
before the Senate be temporarily laid 
aside and that there be made the pend- 
ing business of the Senate either Calen- 
dar No. 1286, relating to amendment of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, or 
Calendar No. 1637, the similar House bill; 
and that the Senate meet at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning and at 10:30 a.m. pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1286 or Calendar No. 1637, with the time 
to be divided a half hour to each side, 
to be controlled by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs! and by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations to- 
day, if that was not clear under the 
previous unanimous-consent request, the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I see no reason why 
the pending amendment should not be 
disposed of. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That will be done 
this evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Minnesota that when the Senate 
concludes its deliberations this evening 
it stand in adjournment to meet at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, following considera- 
tion of the maritime bill to which I re- 
ferred, the Senate will consider the Cuba 
resolution. Following completion of ac- 
tion on the Cuba resolution the Senate 
will return to consideration of the bill 
for the Quincy project, presently under 
discussion. Senators can keep the 
ground rules well in mind. 

I ask unanimous consent that after 
resumption of consideration of the bill 
for the Quincy project tomorrow, the 
time be equally divided, 45 minutes to 
a side, the time to be controlled by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
and by the minority leader [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], on the Miller amendment only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
under these arrangements does the act- 
ing majority leader anticipate any record 
votes this evening? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Nothing more than 
voice votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
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from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and the unanimous-consent agreements 
are entered into. 

The unanimous-consent agreements, 
subsequently reduced to writing, are as 
follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That at the conclusion of the 
business of the Senate today, the pending 
bill H.R. 11164, the so-called Quincy project, 
be temporarily laid aside, and that either 
Calendar No. 1286, S. 2800, to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, or the com- 
panion House bill, H.R. 11586, be made the 
pending business; that at 10:30 a.m. tomor- 
row (Thursday, September 20, 1962) , the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
brought up for consideration, under a limi- 
tation of debate of 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware and Mr. MAGNUSON. 

Following the consideration of the fore- 
going maritime bill, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the joint resolution 
reported today by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services, Senate Joint 
Resolution 230, relating to the Cuban situa- 
tion. 

Following the action on the Cuban resolu- 
tion, the Senate will resume the considera- 
tion of the bill H.R. 11164, the Quincy proj- 
ect, under a 90-minute limitation of debate, 
to be equally divided and controlled by Mr. 
Jackson and by the minority leader, on the 
Miller amendment now pending. 


QUINCY COLUMBIA BASIN IRRIGA- 
TION DISTRICT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11164) to approve an 
amendatory repayment contract nego- 
tiated with the Quincy Columbia Basin 
Irrigation District, authorize similar con- 
tracts with any of the Columbia Basin 
irrigation districts, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be printed in the Recor, and that 
it lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Sec. 8. For a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water 
shall be delivered to any water user for the 
production of newly irrigated lands in the 
Columbia Basin project, of any basic agri- 
cultural commodity, as defined in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, or any amendment 
thereof, if the total supply of such com- 
modity for the marketing year in which 
the bulk of the crop would normally be 
marketed is in excess of the normal supply 
as defined in section 301(b) (10) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture calls for 
an increase in production of such commodity 
in the interest of national security. This 
limitation shall not apply to lands within 
irrigation blocks for which the initial avail- 
ability of project water has heretofore been 
announced in writing by the Secretary of 
the Interior for publication in the Federal 
Register. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate temporarily set aside Calendar No. 
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1963, the bill (H.R. 11164) to approve an 
amendatory repayment contract nego- 
tiated with the Quincy Columbia Basin 
Irrigation District, authorize similar con- 
tracts with any of the Columbia Basin 
Irrigation Districts, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE IN MAXI- 
MUM CONSTRUCTION DIFFEREN- 
TIAL SUBSIDY UNDER MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT, 1936 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1286, Senate bill 2800. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2800) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, in order to make permanent 
a temporary increase in the maximum 
construction differential subsidy that 
may be paid under such act and to pro- 
vide that such maximum shall not apply 
with respect to reconstructing or recon- 
ditioning of ships. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That section 2 of the Act of July 7, 1960 
(Public Law 86-607, 74 Stat. 362), as amended 
by the Act of September 13, 1961 (Public 
Law 87-222, 75 Stat. 494), is further amended 
by striking out the words “two years” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “five 
years”. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 2800 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the appro- 
priate place in the bill insert the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. —. (a) The Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1985), is amended by striking 
out subsection (d) of section 502. 

(b) Section 509 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1159), is amended by 
striking out “: And provided, That in case 
a vessel is to be constructed under this sec- 
tion for an applicant who has as his princi- 
pal place of business a place on the Pacific 
coast of the United States” and all that fol- 
lows in that section down through and in- 
cluding “maintains his principal place of 
business at any place on the Pacific coast.” 
and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

(c) Section 213 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1123), is 
amended by striking out “a report” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “reports” and by 
striking out “as soon as practicable”. 

(d) Paragraph (c) of said section 213 is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and adding the following; re- 
ports under this paragraph shall be made 
annually on the first day of July of each 
year.”. 
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(e) The first sentence of subsection (f) 
of section 502 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (46 U.S.C, 1152), is amend- 
ed by striking out “periodically” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “at least once each year”. 

(1) The second sentence of subsection (1) 
of section 502 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1152), is amend- 
ed by striking out the words “, with the ap- 
proval of the President,’’. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I should like to make a brief 
word of explanation in connection with 
the amendment which I have offered, 
and upon which we shall vote tomor- 
row. The purpose of the amendment 
is simple. It would repeal the present 
6-percent differential which is allowed 
in awarding contracts to west coast ship 
construction companies. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
I understand, the pending business is 
the Williams amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 


JENO NAGY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3026) for the relief of Jeno Nagy, 
which was, on page 1, line 4, strike out 
all after “be” down through and includ- 
ing “impose:” in line 11, and insert 
“granted the status of permanent resi- 
dence in the United States pursuant to 
the provisions of the Act of July 25, 1958 
(72 Stat. 419-420) if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that Act:”. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
July 3, 1962, the Senate passed S. 3026, 
to grant a waiver of the excluding pro- 
vision of the law relating to one afflicted 
with tuberculosis in behalf of the bene- 
ficiary, who was previously paroled into 
the United States as a Hungarian refu- 
gee. This would have enabled the bene- 
ficiary to adjust his status adminis- 
tratively. 

On September 4, 1962, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 3026, with a 
technical amendment. 

Inasmuch as the amendment does not 
change the intent of the bill, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment to S. 3026. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SU-FEN CHEN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2208) for the relief of Su-Fen Chen, 
which was, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 


That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Su-Fen Chen. From and after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
said Su-Fen Chen shall not again be subject 
to deportation by reason of the same facts 
upon which such deportation proceedings 
were commenced or any such warrants and 
orders have issued, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 29, 1962, the Senate passed S. 2208, 
to grant the status of permanent resi- 
dence in the United States to the 
beneficiary. 

On August 7, 1962, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed S. 2208, with an 
amendment to provide merely for can- 
cellation of outstanding deportation pro- 
ceedings. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 2208. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MRS. HEGHINE TOMASSIAN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2184) for the relief of Mrs. Heghine 
Tomassian, which was, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That sections 1 through 4 of the Act of 
July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504, 505), shall be 
applicable in the case of Mrs. Heghine 
Tomassian. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 29, 1962, the Senate passed S. 
2184, to enable the beneficiary, a native 
of Turkey, to qualify for a visa under the 
quota for France, a country where she 
has resided for 40 years. 

On September 4, 1962, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 2184, with an 
amendment to permit the beneficiary to 
be paroled into the United States as a 
refugee-escapee. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 2184. 

The motion was agreed to. 


YUK-KAN CHEUK 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2760) 
for the relief of Yuk-Kan Cheuk, which 
was, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Yuk-Kan Cheuk shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 

ent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 29, 1962, the Senate passed S. 2760, 
to enable a native of Hong Kong of Chi- 
nese descent to qualify for an adjustment 
of her status to that of a lawful resident 
alien under the subquota of Hong Kong. 

On September 4, 1962, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 2760, with an 
amendment to grant the status of per- 
manent residence in the United States 
to the beneficiary. 

The amendment is acceptable and I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 2760. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HRATCH SAMUEL ARUKIAN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
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House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
273) for the relief of Hratch Samuel 
Arukian, which was, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 
That, for the purposes of the Act of July 
14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504), Hratch Samuel Aru- 
kian shall be held and considered to have 
been paroled into the United States on the 
date of the enactment of this Act, as pro- 
vided for in the said Act of July 14, 1960. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 29, 1962, the Senate passed S. 
273 to provide that the beneficiary be 
chargeable to the quota for Ethiopia. 

On August 20, 1962, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed S. 273, with an 
amendment to provide that the benefi- 
ciary be considered to be a refugee— 
escapee and to have been paroled into 
the United States on the date of the en- 
actment of the act pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the act of July 14, 1960. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 273. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR DAG 
HAMMARSKJOLD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think it is only appropriate that Mem- 
bers of the Senate take cognizance of 
the memorial services for the late Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, 
Dag Hammarskjold, held yesterday at 
the United Nations headquarters in New 
York, in Geneva and in Leopoldville in 
the Congo. 

As we too vividly recall, it was 1 year 
ago that Dag Hammarskjold was killed 
in an airplane crash in Northern 
Rhodesia during the peace mission in the 
Congo. Mongi Slim of Tunisia, retiring 
President of the General Assembly, re- 
ferred to Mr. Hammarskjold as a “pio- 
neer of peace” in his remarks yesterday. 
Mr. Hammarskjold was a pioneer in the 
true meaning of the word and world 
peace was the objective he steadfastly 
pursued until his tragic death. 

He was a pioneer in his understanding 
of the need to develop new and revolu- 
tionary weapons for maintaining the 
peace. He had the vision to see the in- 
creasingly important role open to the 
United Nations in those sections of the 
world attaining nationhood but threat- 
ened by the tensions of the cold war. He 
had the raw courage of a pioneer as he 
personally implemented his vision 
through numerous peace missions around 
the globe. 

I think it is also appropriate to note 
that the memorial plaque honoring Mr. 
Hammarskjold was placed in the Medita- 
tion Room of the United Nations above 
the one honoring the late Count Folke 
Bernadotte, of Sweden, the mediator in 
Palestine, who was assassinated by ter- 
rorists in Jerusalem in 1948. Sweden 
can feel justly proud of these two sons 
who gave their life in the service of the 
United Nations and its quest to secure 
world peace. 

As the 17th General Assembly of the 
United Nations convenes today, the dele- 
gates from every nation would do well to 
ponder the sacrifices of Dag Hammar- 
skjold and Count Bernadotte. Their 
dedication to the objectives of the Unit- 
ed Nations should serve as a perpetual 
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reminder that peace can never be se- 
cured without great personal sacrifice, 
seemingly endless toil, and an inexhaust- 
ible determination to keep the forces of 
oa and totalitarianism under con- 

ol. 

Mr. President, I am sure that I speak 
for every Senator when I say that we are 
deeply indebted to Dag Hammarskjold 
for his years of loyal service to the 
United Nations, the cause of world peace, 
and world law and order, and that his 
untimely death was one of the most 
tragic events of our time. 


CONSTITUTION DAY 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
every American citizen and every citi- 
zen of the Western World carried with 
them Monday a special feeling of pride. 
It was 175 years ago that the Founding 
Fathers of this Nation completed their 
labors in Philadelphia and brought forth 
one of the most remarkable documents 
ever produced by human mind and hand: 
the Constitution of the United States. 

It is truly amazing to contemplate the 
results of the Philadelphia Convention. 
As the noted British political scientist, 
D. W. Brogan, noted in Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Post, the political institutions 
established by the U.S. Constitution are 
the oldest in the world. Professor Bro- 
gan noted that— 

The office held by Queen Elizabeth has 
only a formal connection with the office held 
by George III. * * * There is no emperor 
in Peiping (or Delhi), no czar in Russia. 
Despite rumors, General De Gaulle is not 
the “most Christian King of France and 
Navarre” and Adenauer is not the Holy 
Roman Emperor or even the successor to 
Wilhelm II. President Kennedy is the suc- 
cessor of General Washington; this seems to 
me, in a world of alarming change, a merit. 


These are the words of one of the most 
illustrious and talented and gifted po- 
litical commentators and political scien- 
tists of modern times. 

We are all familiar with the British 
capacity for understatement. I would 
go so far as to suggest that “merit” might 
appropriately be expanded upon. In- 
deed, the Constitution is the cornerstone 
of our great democracy. It has become 
the model for many of the democratic 
governments that have followed. To- 
day it represents a perpetual source of 
light in the areas of the world darkened 
by dictatorship and totalitarianism. It 
is difficult to conceive of the development 
of human liberty and freedom in the 
world without the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It has been my observation that every 
new country which has come into its own 
national sovereignty and has joined the 
United Nations has looked to the Consti- 
tution of the United States as a guide- 
line for its constitutional system. We 
can be proud of the fact that not only 
has our Constitution endured for these 
175 years, for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people, but that it has been a source 
of inspiration and a source of legal di- 
rection to hundreds of millions of people 
throughout the world who have sought 
to enjoy the blessings of freedom and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

I hope Monday also served as an ap- 
propriate reminder to us, the elected 
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representatives of the 50 sovereign 
States, that the Founding Fathers placed 
great responsibility and faith in the leg- 
islative process. In fact, in the minds of 
a majority of the founders, Congress was 
seen as the cornerstone of the American 
system of government. 

Woodrow Wilson, one of the great 
Presidents of this Nation, while he served 
as president of Princeton University and 
as a teacher in the field of political sci- 
ence, wrote one of the most important 
documents ever written about our Gov- 
ernment. It was entitled “Congressional 
Government.” This indicates to me that 
this great student and scholar of Ameri- 
can history and American law under- 
stood the importance of the legislative 
process and of the legislative institutions 
in our constitutional system. 

Each of us upon assuming his respon- 
sibilities in this body takes a solemn oath 
to protect and preserve the Constitution. 
At times I believe the Congress far sur- 
passes the vision of the founders in ful- 
filling its duties under the Constitution. 
We have our good days; and some days 
are even great. 

But we also must frankly recognize 
that other days we do not accomplish 
what needs to be done; we do not fulfill 
the vision of the founders. At such 
times we could hardly do better than to 
recognize anew the great inheritance 
that the Constitution grants to us. We 
are legatees of the most workable and 
equitable system of government in the 
history of the world. But it is ultimate- 
ly our responsibility, and the responsi- 
bility of every U.S. citizen, to make this 
system function as effectively today as it 
has in the past. 

In Philadelphia, President Truman 
formally commemorated Constitution 
Day. In his characteristically vigorous 
fashion, President Truman expressed the 
timeless message of the Constitution in 
terms relevant to our contemporary du- 
ties and responsibilities as leader of the 
free democratic community of nations. 
This message bears repeating, not only 
in this body, but throughout the Nation 
and the world. Quite simply, it is this: 
the United States will never sacrifice her 
basic freedoms in our struggle against 
Communist tyranny. 

Surely this is the same message the 
founders of this Nation made in their 
struggle for independence and for the 
establishment of a viable system of gov- 
ernment. And this is the message they 
would have made today in the circum- 
stance we face. 

I think it most appropriate that a 
former President of the United States, 
one who understood the Constitution and 
lived by it, President Truman, chose 
Constitution Day to remind us once 
again of the great tasks before us. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, under the previous or- 
der, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
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adjourned, under the previous order, un- 
til tomorrow, Thursday, September 20, 
1962, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The prayer of the Master for His dis- 
ciples. John 17: 21: That they all may 
be one. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, at the 
noon hour of this new day we are uniting 
our hearts in the sacrament of adora- 
tion and praise, of penitence and con- 
fession, of petition and supplication. 

We earnestly beseech Thee to show us 
the need and strength of cultivating the 
spirit of fellowship and brotherhood 
among all the members of the human 
family. 

Make us eager to identify ourselves 
with mankind in its struggles and sor- 
rows for we cannot enjoy health and 
happiness while vast multitudes are mis- 
erable and bearing the burdens of in- 
justice, oppression, and inhumanity. 

Help us to understand that we are all 
Thy creatures and children and that the 
injury of one, however slight and small, 
is the harm and hurt of all. 

Inspire us to condemn and crucify 
that selfish and supercilious spirit which 
is so wholly contrary to the fundamental 
purpose and passion of the Master whose 
incomparable life was the supreme reve- 
lation of Thyself and the realized ideal 
of humanity. 


Hear us in His name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the Journal of the preceding session. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand that the Journal be read in full. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the Journal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
withhold his point of order? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I withhold my point 
of order, Mr. Speaker. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will re- 
ceive a message. 

The DOORKEEPER. Mr. 
message from the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Mr. Secretary. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 12628. An act to provide additional 
funds under section 202(a) (4) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959, and to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949, in order to provide low 
and moderate cost housing, both urban and 
rural, for the elderly. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
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in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 11266. An act to amend the act of 
March 8, 1922, as amended, to extend its 
provisions to the townsite laws applicable 
in the State of Alaska. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 4. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Padre Island National Seashore; 
and 

S. 2511. An act to provide for the produc- 
tion and distribution of educational and 
training films for use by deaf persons, and 
for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi makes the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
hold that point of order. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with, today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor with my own re- 
marks a letter from the Secretary of 
State addressed to the Speaker of the 
House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
new my point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that unanimous-consent requests will 
have to wait until after the Journal has 
been read and acted upon. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi makes the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. Evidently a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 225] 

Adair Hoffman, Mich. Pfost 
Anfuso Hull Pilcher 
Barry Johnson,Md. Powell 
Bass, N.H Jones, Ala Riley 
Blitch earns Rivers, Alaska 
Bromwell Kilburn Rivers, S.C. 
Buckley Lane Rogers, Tex 
Curtis, Mass McDonough St. George 
Davis, McSween St. Germain 

James C McVey Saund 
Diggs Macdonald ikes 
Dooley Martin, Mass. Smith, Calif 
Edmondson Merrow pence 
Fino Moorehead, Thompson, La 

Ohio Thompson, N.J. 
Gary Morrison Vinson 
Gavin Moulder Wels 
Goodell Norrell ey 
Harvey, Ind O'Brien, Ill Yates 
rt Patman Zelenko 


Hébe: 
Hoffman, III. 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 372 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

Without objection, further proceed- 
ings under the call will be dispensed with. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS), 
there were—ayes 85, noes 25. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 355, nays 17, not voting 63, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 226] 
YEAS—355 
Abbitt Collier Gubser 
Adair Colmer Hagen, Calif. 
Addabbo Conte Hagan, Ga 
bert Cook Haley 
Alexander Cooley Hall 
ord Corbett Halleck 
Corman Hansen 
Anderson, Ill. Cramer Harding 
Andrews Cunningham Hardy 
Arends Curtin 
Ashbrook Curtis, Mo. Harrison, Wyo. 
Ashley Daddario Harvey, Mich. 
Aspinall ys 
Auchincloss Healey 
Avery Davis, John W. Hechler 
Ayres Dawson emphill 
Bailey Delaney Henderson 
Baker Dent Herlong 
Baldwin Denton Hoeven 
Baring Derounian Hoffman, III 
Barrett Derwinski Holifield 
Bass, Tenn. Devine Holland 
Dingell Hosmer 
Battin Balg Ichord, Mo 
Becker Dominick Inouye 
Beckworth Donohue Jarman 
Beermann ‘Dorn Jennings 
Belcher Dowdy Sansen 
Beu Downing Joelson 
Bennett, Fla. Doyle Johnson, 
Bennett, Mich. Daki Johnson, Wis. 
Betts 55 
er „ 
Bk Elliott Jones, Mo 
Ellsworth u 
Boland Everett Karsten 
Bolling Karth 
espa Fallon Kastenmeier 
Bow Farbstein Kearns 
Kee 
Brademas eriin Keith 
Breeding Fenton Kelly 
Brewster Findley Keogh 
ooks Fisher Kilgore 
Flood King, Calif. 
Broomfield S King, Utah 
mo Porrester Kirwan 
Bruce Fountain Kitchin 
Burke, Ky Frazier ———— 
Mass uysen 
dam Friedel Kornegay 
Byrne, Pa Pulton Kowalski 
Bornes, Wis, Gallagher Kunkel 
Cana Garland Kyl 
Cannon Garmatz zaira 
Care Gathings Landrum 
Goa Giaimo Langen 
Cederberg Gilbert Lankford 
Celler Glenn Latta 
Chamberlain Gonzalez Lennon 
Chelf Goodling Lesinski 
Granahan Libonati 
Chenoweth Gray Lind 
8 od Green, Oreg Lipscomb 
Clancy Green, Pa. Loser 
Clark Griffin McCulloch 
Coad Griffiths McDowell 
Cohelan Gross McFall 
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McIntire Perkins Shriver 
McMillan Philbin Sibal 
MacGregor Pike Siler 
Mack Pirnie Slack 
Madden Poage Smith, Iowa 
Magnuson Poff Smith, Miss. 
Mahon Price Smith, Va. 
Mailliard Pucinski Spence 
Marshall Purcell Springer 
Martin, Nebr. Quie Stafford 
Mathias Staggers 
Matthews Randall Steed 
y Reece Stephens 
Meader —— Stratton 
Michel uss Stubblefield 
Miller,Clem Rhodes, Ariz. ullivan 
Mier, Eanes Teh 
< e. T e, Calif. 
Miller, N.Y. Roberts, Ala. Teague, Tex 
Milliken Roberts, Tex. Thomas 
Mills Robison ‘Thompson, Tex. 
Minshall Rodino Thomson, Wis. 
Moeller Rogers, Colo. Thornberry 
Monagan Rogers, Fla. Toll 
Montoya Rooney Tollefson 
Moore Roosevelt Trimble 
Moorhead, Pa. Rosenthal Tuck 
Morgan Rostenkowski up 
Morris Roudebush Udall, Morris K 
Morse Roush Ullman 
Mosher Rousselot Utt 
Moss Rutherford 
Multer Ryan, Mich. Van Zandt 
Murphy Ryan, N.Y. Wallhauser 
Murray t. Germain Walter 
Natcher Santangelo Watts 
Nedzi Saylor Weaver 
Nelsen Schadeberg Westland 
Nix Schenck Wharton 
Norblad Scherer Whitener 
Ny: Schneebeli Whitten 
O’Brien, N.Y. Schweiker Wickersham 
O'Hara, Schwengel Widnall 
O'Hara, Mich, Scott Willis 
O’Konski Scranton Wilson, Ind 
Olsen Seely-Brown Wright 
O'Neill Selden Young 
Osmers Shelley Younger 
Ostertag Sheppard Zablocki 
Passman Shipley 
Pelly Short 
NAYS—17 
Abernethy Hiestand Ray 
Andersen, Horan ‘Taber 
Huddleston Van Pelt 
Ashmore Johansen Waggonner 
Flynt King, N.Y. illiams 
Harsha Pillion Winstead 
NOT VOTING—63 
Anfuso Harrison, Va. Peterson 
Barry Ind. ost 
Bass, N. H Hébert Pilcher 
Blitch Hoffman, Mich. Powell 
Boykin ull Riley 
Bromwell Johnson, Md. Rivers, Alaska 
Buckley Kilburn Rivers, S.C. 
s Lane rs, Tex 
Davis, McDon St. George 
James © McSween Saund 
Davis, Tenn. McVey Sikes 
Diggs Macdonald 
Dooley Martin, Smith, Calif. 
Edmondson Mason Thompson, La. 
Finnegan Merrow Thompson, N.J. 
Fino Moorehead, Vinson 
Ford Ohio Weis 
Gary Morrison Whalley 
Gavin Moulder Wilson, Calif. 
Goodell Norrell Yates 
Grant O'Brien, III Zelenko 
Halpern Patman 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Bromwell. 

Mr. Morrison with Mrs. Weis. 

Mr. Peterson with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Moorehead 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Mc- 
Donough. 

Mr. Sikes with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 


Mr. Sisk with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 
Mr. Powell with Mr. Gavin. 
Mr. Finnegan with Mr. Halpern. 
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Mr. Buckley with Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Wilson of California. 

Mr. Johnson of Maryland with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Gary with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Merrow. 

Mrs. Riley with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. McVey. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Curtis of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Mason. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the Journal. 

The Clerk commenced the reading of 
the Journal. 

Mr. PERKINS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading of the 
Journal be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I 
Speaker. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that further reading of the Journal be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that that motion is not in order. 

The Clerk will read the Journal. 

The Clerk continued the reading of 
the Journal. 

Mr. GROSS (interrupting the reading 
of the Journal). Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Evidently a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


object, Mr. 


[Roll No. 227] 
Anfuso Hoffman, Mich.Powell 
Bass, NH. Hull ains 
Blitch Johnson, Md. Rhodes, Pa 
Bromwell Jones, Mo. Riley 
Bruce Kilburn Rivers, Alaska 
Buckley Lane Rivers, S.C. 
5 McDonough Rogers, Tex 

Davis, McSween St. George 

James C McVey Saund 
Diggs Macdonald Sikes 
Dooley Martin, Mass. Smith, Calif. 
Edmondson Merrow Staggers 
Fascell Michel Thompson, La 
Findley Moorehead, Thompson, N.J 
Fino Ohio 
Ford Morrison Vinson 
Gary Moulder Weis 
Gavin Norrell Whalley 
Goodell O'Brien, II Willis 
Griffin Pa Wilson, Calif. 
Harrison, Va. Peterson Yates 
Harvey, Ind Pfost Zelenko 
Hébert Pilcher 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 369 
Members have answered to their names, 
à quorum. 

Without objection, further proceed- 
ings under the call will be 
with. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
ip dE presenton" 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 341, nays 26, not voting 69, 


as follows: 
[Roll No, 228 
YEAS—341 
Abbitt Davis,Tenn. Jones, Mo. 
Abernethy Dawson Judd 
Addabbo Delaney Karsten 
Albert Dent Karth 
Alexander Denton Kastenmeier 
‘ord Derounian Kearns 
Andersen, Devine Kee 
. Dingell Keith 
Anderson, Ill. Dole Kelly 
3 Dominick Keogh 
rn re 
Ashbrook Dewy King, Calif 
fener. Downing King, Utah 
pinall Doyle Kirwan 
Avery Dulski Kitchin 
Ayres Durno Knox 
Bailey Dwyer Kornegay 
Baker Elliott Kowalski 
Baldwin Ellsworth Kunkel 
— d Everett man 
Evins La 
3 Fallon Landrum 
Battin Farbstein Langen 
Beckworth Feighan Lankford 
Beermann Fenton Latta 
Belcher Findley Lennon 
150 . — Libonati 
y na 
pee Fey Fountain Lindsay 
P 5 zier Lipscomb 
Betts Frelinghuysen 
Blatnik Friedel McCulloch 
Gallagh Mernti 
agher cIntire 
3 Garland McMillan 
Bolton tz MacGregor 
Bonner Mack 
Bow Gathings Madden 
Boykin Giaimo Magnuson 
Brademas Gilbert Mahon 
Bray Glenn Mailliard 
Brewster Gonzalez 
Brooks, Tex Goodling Martin, Nebr. 
Brown Granahan Mason 
Broyhill Grant Mathias 
Bruce Gray Matthews 
Burke, Ky. Green, Oreg 
Burke, Mass. Green, Pa Meader 
Burleson Griffin Michel 
B: Pa. Grifiths Miller, Clem 
bser er, 
Byrnes, Wis. Hagan, Ga G P 
Cannon Hagen, Calif. Miller, N.Y 
Carey 0 Milliken 
s 
Cederberg Hansen Minshall 
Celler Harding Moeller 
Chamberlain Hardy Monagan 
Harris Montoya 
Chenoweth Harrison, Va Moore 
eld Harrison, Wyo. Moorhead, Pa 
Church Harvey, Mich. Morgan 
Clancy Hays Morris 
Clark Healey Morse 
Coad ` Hechler Mosher 
Cohelan Hemphill oss 
Collier Henderson Multer 
Colmer 5 Murphy 
Conte Hooven urray 
Cook Hoffman, III. Natcher 
Cooley Holifield Nedzi 
Corman Holland Nelsen 
seamen: Ichord, Mo. Norblad 
Curtin Inouye Ny. 
Curtis, Mo Jarman O'Brien, N.Y. 
Daddario Jennings O'Hara, 
Dague Joelson O'Hara, Mich. 
Daniels Johnson, Calif. O’Konski 
Davis, John W. Johnson, Wis. Olsen 


Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Roush 


Adair 
Alger 
Ashmore 
Becker 
Broomfield 
Corbett 
Derwinski 
Flynt 
Gross 


Anfuso 
Auchincloss 
Bi 


Rutherford 
Ryan, Mich. 
Ryan, N.Y. 
St. Germain 
Santangelo 


Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Seiden 


S 

Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 


NAYS—26 


Harsha 
Hiestand 
Horan 
Huddleston 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
King, N.Y. 
McVey 
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Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tuck 
Tupper 
Udall, Morris K. 
Guan 
Vanik 

Van Zandt 
Waggonner 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 
Weaver 
Westland 
Wharton 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Wickersham 


Zablocki 


Pillion 
Ray 
Rousselot 
Saylor 
‘Taber 
Utt 

Van Pelt 
Winstead 


NOT VOTING—69 


Kilburn 
Kluczynski 
Lane 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McSween 
Macdonald 
Martin, Mass. 
Merrow 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
Morrison 
Moulder 
Norrell 
O'Brien, Iil. 
Patman 
Peterson 


Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Vinson 

Weis 

Whalley 

wi 


Mams 
Wilson, Calif. 
Yates 
Zelenko 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Auchincloss. 
Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Wilson of 


California. 


Mr. Hull with Mr. Kilburn. 


Mr. Donohue with Mr. Bromwell. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mrs. St. George. 
Mr. Lane with Mr. Fino. 
Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 


Barry 


Mr. Morrison with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Halleck. 
Mrs. Riley with Mr. Smith of California. 
Mr. Zelenko with Mrs. Weis. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Sibal. 
Mr. Powell with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 


setts. 


Mr. Buckley with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 
Mr. Peterson with Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Patman with Mr, McDonough. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Gavin. 


Mr. 


head of Ohio. 
Mr. Johnson of Maryland with Mr. Judd. 
Mr. McDowell with Mr, Bass of New Hamp- 


shire. 


O'Brien of Illinois with Mr. Moore- 
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Mr. Breeding with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr, Merrow. 

Mr, Finnegan with Mr. Hoffman of Michi- 
gan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will pro- 
ceed with the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous. consent that further ręead- 


ing of the Journal be dispensed with. 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 
The Clerk resumed the reading of the 
Journal. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WAGGONNER (interrupting the 
reading of the Journal). Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 229] 

Anfuso Hoffman, Mich. Pfost 
Auchincloss Hull Pilcher 

B.S Jensen Powell 
Blitch Johnson, Md. Rains 
Boykin Jones, Ala Riley 
Bromwell Kilburn Rivers, Alaska 
Buckley Lane Rivers, S. O. 
Curtis, Mass. McDonough Rogers, Tex. 
Davis, James C. McSween St. George 
Davis, Tenn. Macdonald Saund 
Diggs p 
Dooley Merrow Smith, Calif 
Edmondson Moeller . 
Finnegan Moorehead, Thompson, La. 
Fino Ohio Thompson, N.J 
Ford Morrison V n 
Frazier Moulder Weis 
Gavin ix Whalley 
Goodell Norrell Wilson, Calif 
Green, Oreg. O'Brien, Il. Yates 
Harvey, Ind. Patman Zelenko 
Hébert Peterson 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
seventy-two Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
Sitges under the call were dispensed 
with. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I renew 
my request that the call of Calendar 
Wednesday business be dispensed with 
today. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, it is very obvious, 
since the House has now been in session 
for 2% hours, that we are not going to 
be able to get around to the youth oppor- 
tunities bill today. When the House 
convened, I objected to the dispensing 
of Calendar Wednesday with the hope 
that we could vote on H.R. 10682, the 
Youth Opportunities Act, which in effect 
recreates the Civilian Conservation Corps 
on a limited scale. The Youth Conser- 
vation Corps is designed not only to 
advance conservation and recreational 
projects in our State and National parks 
and forests, but also to provide useful 
employment and income to the many 
thousands of young people who are out 
of school and unemployed. This bill 
authorizes pilot projects and calls for an 
expenditure of only $75 million for the 
first year. 
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I am of the personal opinion that this 
piece of legislation would do more to 
curb juvenile delinquency than any other 
legislation this Congress has enacted in 
a long time. We have in this country 
today more than a million out-of-school 
unemployed youngsters between the ages 
of 17 and 21 years and I feel that this 
Congress will be derelict in its responsi- 
bility if we fail to vote on this needed leg- 
islation. Iregret that we were unable to 
get a rule before the Rules Committee 
and that we had to resort to this method 
of procedure. Realizing that we have a 
dozen or more votes today, I shall not 
object, Mr. Speaker, to the unanimous- 
consent request of the majority leader, 
but I am hopeful that somewhere along 
the line we will be able to get a vote on 
this legislation before the adjournment 
of this Congress. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that business in order under Calendar 
Wednesday rule be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may say 
that that motion is not in order until 
after the Journal is read. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of 1 Journal be dispensed with. 

. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
jec i 

The Clerk continued the reading of the 
Journal. 

Mr. GROSS (interrupting reading of 
the Journal). Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that the Clerk has not 
resumed the reading of the Journal at 
the end of amendment 42 on page 18383 
when the quorum call was made. The 
Clerk had finished the reading of amend- 
ment No. 42, and I ask that he resume 
the reading of the Journal at the point 
where he concluded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will con- 
tinue the reading of the Journal where 
he left off. 

The Clerk continued the reading of 
the Journal. 

Mr. ALBERT (interrupting the read- 
ing of the Journal). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the Journal be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the Journal will stand approved. 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the business in order under the 
Calendar Wednesday rule today be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion which requires a two-thirds 
vote. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FuLTON) there 
were—ayes, 269, noes, 1. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


SENATE AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 7431 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 


rules and agreeing to House Resolution 
800. 

Without objection, the Clerk will 
again report the resolution. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill H.R. 
7431, with the Senate amendments thereto, 
be, and the same hereby is, taken from the 
Speaker's table, to the end that the Senate 
amendments be, and the same are hereby, 
agreed to. 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this bill sets an unfortunately bad prec- 
edent. In admitting this stained glass 
duty free, we are clearly injuring the do- 
mestic glass plants, many of which 
abound in the State of West Virginia. I 
hope that my colleagues will realize that 
we cannot maintain a healthy art-glass 
industry in the United States of America 
if we continue to subsidize foreign com- 
petition. I trust that this resolution will 
be defeated. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HIESTAND) 
there were—ayes 162, noes 34. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Two hundred and 
forty-five Members are present, a 
quorum, 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INTERNAL SECURITY ACT OF 1950 


The SPEAKER. The further un- 
finished business is the question on sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill 
(H.R. 12082) to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, which the Clerk 
will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 352, nays 23, not voting 63, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 230] 
YEAS—352 — 

Abbitt Andersen, Auchincloss 
Abernethy Minn Avery 
Adair Anderson, III. Ayres 
Addabbo Andrews Bailey 
Albert Arends Baker 
Alexander Ashbrook Baldwin 
Alford Ashmore Baring 
Alger Aspinall Barrett 
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Barry 

Bass, Tenn. 
Bates 

Battin 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Belcher 

Bell 
Bennett, Fla. 


Bennett, Mich. 


Garland 
Garmatz 


Harvey, Mich. 
Hays 

Healey 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Ill. 
Holland 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Ichord, Mo. 
Inouye 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Joelson 
Johansen 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Wis. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 


Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kearns 


Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
Lipscomb 
Loser 


Michel 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 


Roberts, Ala. 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 
Rostenkowskt 


Rutherford 
Ryan, Mich. 
St. Germain 
Santangelo 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 


Slack 


Stubblefield 
Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thornberry 
Toll 

Tollefson 
Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall, Morris K. 
Ullman 


Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Waggonner 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 
Weaver 
Westland 
Wharton 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Wickersham 


Widnall Wilson, Ind Young 
Williams Y 
Willis Wright Zablocki 
NAYS—23 
Ashley Gilbert Mosher 
Celler Gonzalez 
Cohelan Holifield Multer 
Corbett Karsten Roosevelt 
Curtis, Mo. Lindsay Rosen 
Dingell MacGregor Ryan, N.Y. 
Farbstein Marshall Staggers 
Fulton Moorhead, Pa 
NOT VOTING—63 
Anfuso Hébert Pfost 
Bass, N.H Hoffman, Mich. Pilcher 
Blatnik ull Powell 
Blitch arman Rains 
Bromwell Johnson, Md. Riley 
Buckley Kilburn Rivers, Alaska 
Curtis, Mass. Kowalski Rivers, 8.C. 
vis, Lane Roberts, Tex. 
James C. McDonough Rogers, Tex. 
Diggs McSween St. George 
Dooley Macdonald Saund 
Edmondson Martin, Sikes 
Feighan w Smith, Calif 
Moorehead, Thompson, N.J. 
Fino Ohio Vinson 
Ford Moulder Weis 
Frazier Norrell Whalley 
Gavin O'Brien, III. Wilson, Calif 
Goodell Passman Yates 
Granahan Patman Zelenko 
Harvey, Ind Peterson 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Wil- 
son of California. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Moorehead of Ohio. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Bromwell. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mrs. Weis. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Peterson with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Johnson of Maryland with Mr. Curtis 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Hoffman of Michi- 
gan. 


Messrs. NEDZI and ASHBROOK 
changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. HALPERN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


PROTECTION OF CLASSIFIED 
INFORMATION 
The SPEAKER. The further unfin- 
ished business is suspending the rules 
and passing the bill (H.R. 11363). 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 


the motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 247, nays 132, not voting 56, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 231] 
YEAS—247 
Abbitt Adair Alexander 
Abernethy Albert ‘ord 


Beli 
Bennett, Fla. 


rge P. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Mills 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Montoya 
Moore 
Morris 


NAYS—132 
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Johnson, Calif. 
udd 


J 

Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 
Kee 


McDowell 
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McFall Olsen Seely-Brown 
MacG Osmers Shelley 
Madden Perkins Sheppard 
Mailliard Pirnie Sibal 
Marshall Price Siler 
Mathias Quie Sisk 
Miller,Clem Reuss Slack 
Milliken Rlehlman Smith, Iowa 
Robison Smith. Miss. 
Moorhead, Pa. Rodino Stafford 
rgan Staggers 
Morse Roosevelt Sullivan 
Mosher Rosen Teague, Calif 
Rostenkowski Toll 
Multer Ryan, Mich. pper 
Murphy Ryan, N.Y. Udall, Morris K 
Nedzi . uman 
Nix Santangelo Vanik 
O'Brien, N.Y. Schwengel Wallhauser 
0 „II Scranton Widnall 
NOT VOTING—56 
Anfuso Hull Powell 
Bass, N.H. Johnson,Md. Rains 
Blatnik burn Riley 
Blitch Kowalski Rivers, Alaska 
Boykin Lane Rivers, S. G. 
Bromwell McDonough Roberts, 
Buckley McSween Tex, 
Macdonald St. George 
Da vis, Magnuson Saund 
James C. 4 Sikes 
Dooley Smith, Calif. 
Edmondson Moorehead, Thompson, N.J. 
Finnegan Ohio Vinson 
Fino Moulder Weis 
Ford Norrell Whalley 
Gavin O'Brien, III Wilson, Calif 
Patman Yates 
Harvey, Ind Peterson Zelenko 
Hébert Pfost 


Hoffman, Mich. Pilcher 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Smith of California and Mr. Rivers of 
Alaska for, with Mrs. St. George against. 

Mr. Hébert and Mr. Ford for, with Mr. 
Zelenko against. 

Mr. Pilcher and Mrs. Riley for, with Mr. 
Anfuso against. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas and Mr. Patman for, 
with Mr. O’Brien of Illinois 

Mr. Sikes and Mr. Wilson of California for, 
with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Kilburn and Mr. Moorehead of Ohio 
for, with Mr, Powell against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Michigan and Mr. James 
C. Davis, for, with Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey against. 

Mr. McSween and Mr. Harvey of Indiana 
for, with Mr. Yates against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr, Blatnik with Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Magnuson with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Peterson with Mr. Bromwell. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Johnson of Maryland with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Finnegan with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire. 


Mr. Edmondson with Mrs. Weis. 
Mrs Norrell with Mr. Curtis of Massachu- 
setts. 


Messrs. McDOWELL, COAD, and 
ALGER changed their votes from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


AUTHORIZING ASSISTANCE TO PUB- 
LIC AND OTHER NONPROFIT IN- 
STITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon submitted a 


conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 8900) to authorize assistance 
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to public and other nonprofit institutions 
of higher education in financing the con- 
struction, rehabilitation, or improvement 
of needed academic and related facilities. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1963 


The SPEAKER. The further unfin- 
ished business is the question of the 
adoption of the conference report on 
the bill (H.R. 12648) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The further unfin- 
ished business is the vote on the motion 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Forrester] which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FORRESTER moves that the House re- 
cede and concur in the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 19. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. FORRESTER and 
Mr. WHITTEN. 

The House divided, and the tellers re- 
ee that there were—ayes 109, noes 

07. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 143, nays 223, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 68, as follows: 


[Roll No. 232] 
YEAS—143 

Abernethy Fascell Magnuson 
Alford Flynt Matthews 
Andrews Fogarty Montoya 
Arends Forrester Moorhead, Pa. 
Ashmore Gilbert Morgan 
Aspinall Grant Morris 
Baker Gray Moss 
Bass, Tenn. Green, Oreg. Multer 
Bates Griffiths Murphy 
Battin Gubser Murray 
Bennett, Fla. Hagan, Ga Nedzi 
Bennett, Mich. Haley Norblad 
Berry Hall Nygaard 
Betts Halpern O'Hara, Ill 
Bray Hansen O'Hara, Mich 
Broomfield Harding O'Konski 
Brown arris Olsen 
Burke, Mass. Harsha Osmers 
Carey Hays Ostertag 
Celler Healey Philbin 
Chamberlain Hechler Pillion 
Chenoweth Hemphill Pirnie 
Chiperfield Herlong Price 
Clark Holland Ray 
Cook Huddleston Reece 
Corman Ichord, Mo. Reifel 
Cunningham Inouye Reuss 
Daddario Jensen Rhodes, Pa 
Davis, John W. Johansen Riehlman 
Davis, Tenn. Johnson, Calif. Roberts, Ala 
Dawson Jones, Ala. Robison 
Dent Karsten Rogers, Colo. 
Donohue Karth Rogers, Fla. 
Dorn King, N.Y Rooney 
Doyle Knox Roosevelt 
Dulski Kyl Rosenthal 
Durno Landrum Rostenkowski 
Elliott Libonati Roush 
Everett Loser Ryan, N.Y. 
Evins McCulloch St. Germain 
Farbstein McFall Schenck 


Scherer 
Schwengel 
Selden 


Smith, Miss. 
Springer 


Abbitt 


Avery 


Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Boggs 
Boland 


Casey 
Cederberg 
Chelf 
Church 
Clancy 
Coad 
Cohelan 
Collier 


Devine 
Dingell 
Dole 
Dominick 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 


Staggers 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
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Udall, Morris K. 


NAYS—223 


Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garland 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Glenn 
Gonzalez 


Kastenmeier 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Kunkel 
Laird 

Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
McDowell 
McIntire 
McVey 
MacGregor 
Mack 


Milliken 
PRESENT—1 
Sheppard 


Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Rutherford 


Seely-Brown 
Shelley 
Shipley 
Shriver 


Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thornberry 
Toll 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van Pelt 

Van Zandt 
Wallhauser 
Watts 


Younger 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—68 


Hoffman, Mich. 
Holifield 


Hull 
Johnson, Md. 
Kearns 

Kee 

Kilburn 
McDonough 
McMillan 
McSween 
Macdonald 
Martin, Mass. 
Mason 


Merrow 
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Rivers, Alaska Sikes Weis 

Rivers, S.C. Smith, Calif. Whalley 
Roberts, Tex. Spence Wilson, Calif. 
Rogers, Tex. Thompson, La. Yates 

St. George Thompson, N.J. Zelenko 
Saund Vinson 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. James C. Davis for, with Mr. Patman 
against. 

Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr. Ford against. 

Mrs. Blitch for, with Mr. Wilson of Cal- 
ifornia against. 

Mr. Harvey of Indiana for, with Mr. Smith 
of California against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Holifield with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Peterson with Mr. Hoffman of Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Bailey with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr, Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Moorehead 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Bromwell, 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Dooley. 

Mr. George P. Miller with Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mrs. Weis. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Curtis of Massachusetts. 

Mr. McSween with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Bass of New Hampshire. 


Mr. HERLONG changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD changed his vote 
from “yea” to “present.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN changed his vote from 
yea to “nay.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now 
recurs on the motion of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WRHTrTENI that the 
House insist on its disagreement to the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1963 


The SPEAKER. The further unfin- 
ished business is the question of the 
adoption of the conference report on 
the bill (H.R. 11151), the legislative 
branch appropriation bill, 1963. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The further unfin- 
ished business is the vote on a motion 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Steep] which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. STEED moves that the House insist upon 
its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 44. 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, would an 
“aye” vote be to sustain the Senate in 
knocking out the junk, the “occupant,” 
mail for the legislators? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that that is not a parliamentary in- 
quiry. The motion has been stated. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
Chair restate the question? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the Clerk will report the motion. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Streso moves that the House insist 


upon its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 44. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 125, nays 248, not voting 62, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 233] 
YEAS—125 
Addabbo Friedel Multer 
Albert Gallagher Natcher 
Alexander Garmatz ix 
Alford Gary O'Hara, Mich 
Andersen, Gathings Olsen 
Minn. Giaimo O'Neill 
Ashley Gilbert Perkins 
Gonzalez Philbin 
Baring Granahan Pillion 
Barrett Gray Pirnie 
Bass, Tenn Green, Poage 
B h Hagen, Calif. Price 
Blatnik Harding Purcell 
Bolling Hardy Randall 
Bonner Rhodes, Pa. 
w Healey Riehlman 
Brooks, Tex Henderson Rodino 
B n Holifleld Rooney 
Byrne, Pa Horan Roosevelt 
Cannon Ichord, Mo. Rosenthal 
Carey Inouye Ryan, Mich 
Celler Jennings Ryan, N.Y. 
Chelf Johnson, Calif. St. Germain 
Coad Jones, Ala. Santangelo 
88 E e e 
ten eppard 
Corman Kastenmeier 8 
Daniels Kelly Smith, Iowa 
Delaney Smith, Va. 
1 King, Calif. Steed 
Kirw: Stubblefield 
Donohue Lesinski Sullivan 
1 Thomas 
Thompson, Tex. 
Doyle Magnuson Thornbe 
Elliott Mahon Toll = 
Evins Marshall Trimble 
Farbstein Matthews Van Pelt 
Miller, Clem Walter 
Feighan Montoya Watts 
ood Moorhead, Pa. Whitener 
Fountain Moss Whitten 
NAYS—248 
Abbitt Burke, Mass. Dwyer 
Abernethy Byrnes, Wis. Elisworth 
Adair Cahill Everett 
Alger Casey Fallon 
„III. Cederberg Fenton 
Andrews Chamberlain Findley 
Arends Chenoweth Fisher 
3 a d Flynt 
Auchincloss Clancy — er 2 
ST Clark Frelinghuysen 
ailey Collier ton 
Baker Conte Garland 
Baldwin Cook Glenn 
Say Cooley Goodling 
Ba Corbett Grant 
B — — Cramer Green, Oreg. 
Suren Griffiths 
a Curtis, Mo Gross 
Bennett, Pia. Bagus Sagan Ga 
Sone Davis, John W. Haley 
Boggs Davis, Tenn Hall 
Boland Dawson Halleck 
Bolton Dent Halpern 
Brademas Denton Hansen v. 
Harrison, Va. 
3 Devine Harrison, Wyo. 
Broomfield Dole Harsha 
Brown Dominick Harvey, Mich. 
Dowdy Hays 
Bruce Dulski Hechler 
Burke, Ky. Durno Hemphill 
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Herlong Mathias Schenck 
Hiestand May Scherer 
Hoeven Meader Schneebeli 
Hoffman, III. Michel Schweiker 
Holland Miller, Schwengel 
Hosmer ton 
Huddleston Miller, N.Y. Seely-Brown 
Jarman Milliken Selden 
Jensen Mills Shipley 
Joelson Minshall Short 
Johansen Moeller Shriver 
Johnson, Wis. Monagan Sibal 
Jonas Moore Siler 
Judd Morgan Slack 
Karth Morris Smith, Miss, 
Kearns Morse Springer 
Kee Mosher Stafford 
Keith Murphy Staggers 
Kilgore Murray Stephens 
King, N.Y. Nedzi Stratton 
King, Utah Nelsen Taber 
Kitchin Norblad Taylor 
Kluczynski Teague, Calif. 
Knox O'Brien, N.Y Teague, Tex. 
Kornegay oO" „II. Thomson, Wis 
Kowalski O’Konski Tollefson 
Kunkel Osmers Tuck 
Kyl Ostertag Tupper 
Laird Pelly Udall, Morris K. 
Landrum Pike Ulman 
Lane Poft Utt 
Langen Pucinski Vanik 
Lankford Quie Van Zandt 
Latta Ray Waggonner 
Lennon Reece Wallhauser 
Lindsay Reifel Weaver 
Lipscomb Reuss Westland 
Loser Rhodes, Ariz. Wharton 
McCulloch Roberts, Ala. Wickersham 
McDowell Robison Widnall 
McIntire Rogers, Colo Williams 
McMillan Rogers, Fla. ulis 
McVey Rostenkowski Wilson, Ind 
MacGregor Roudebush Winstead 
Mack Roush Wright 
Madden Rousselot Young 
Mailliard Rutherford Younger 
Martin, Nebr. Saylor Zablocki 
Mason Schadeberg 
NOT VOTING—62 

Anfuso Hébert Rains 
Ayres Hoffman, Mich. Riley 
Bass, N.H. Hull Rivers, Alaska 
Bennett, Mich. Johnson, Md. Rivers, S.C. 
Blitch Kilburn berts, Tex 
Boykin McDonough Rogers, Tex. 
Breeding McSween t. 
Bromwell Macdonald Saund 
Buckley Martin, Mass. Shelley 
Curtis, Mass. Merrow Sikes 
Davis, Moorehead, Smith, Calif. 

James C Ohio Spence 
Diggs Morrison ‘Thompson, La. 
Dooley Moulder Thompson, N J. 
Edmondson Norrell Vinson 
Finnegan O'Brien, III Weis 
Fino reng t n Whalley 
Fogarty n 
Ford Peterson hae — gee 
Gavin Pfost Zelenko 
Goodell Pilcher 
Harvey, Ind Powell 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. McDonough for, with Mrs. St. George 
against. 

Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Rogers of Texas 
against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Smith of California. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Peterson with Mr. Harvey of Indiana, 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Finnegan with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Moorehead of Ohio. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Bromwell. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Bass 
of New Hampshire. 
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Mr. Johnson of Maryland with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr, Shelley with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Wilson of California. 

Mrs. Riley with Mrs. Weis. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Curtis of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Hoffman of 
Michigan. 


Mr. ALBERT changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Messrs. BAILEY, DENT, HOLLAND, 
HARVEY of Michigan, AUCHINCLOSS, 
BERRY, CHAMBERLAIN, and SLACK 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, i ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire 
again to point out that the action of 
the House today in accepting a Senate 
amendment which prohibits the use of 
the franking privilege for “Occupant” 
mail is not a move for economy. On 
the contrary, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has testified that the occupant mail 
handled is a much less costly method 
than addressed mail carrying the frank. 

The legislative appropriation bill ap- 
proved today contains more than $3,- 
900,000 in payment to the Post Office 
Department for the use of the franking 
privilege by Congress. This is the high- 
est figure in history. 

An analysis of the claim filed by the 
Post. Office Department shows that the 
largest single item is for mailing the 
daily CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Other 
large mailings charged to Congress in- 
clude so-called newsletters, question- 
naires, farmer bulletin lists, and re- 
printed speeches. 

An analysis of the membership record 
on use of the frank in these areas shows 
that there are 32 members who sent out 
more than 400,000 pieces of franked 
mail each. It is interesting to note that 
these heaviest users of the frank sent 
a combined total greater than all the 
other 403 Members combined. It is also 
interesting to note that of these heaviest 
users of the frank 24 voted against use 
of “Occupant” mail. Among those sup- 
porting the right of the House to use the 
frank for occupant mail were 95 Members 
who did not use the franking privilege 
for any of the above-stated purposes. 

In view of this situation, I cannot re- 
frain from advising our taxpaying Amer- 
ican people that if their Congressmen 
now will practice what they preach, our 
postage bill next year will show a sub- 
stantial reduction. I hope my beloved 
colleagues will do just this. Our hear- 
ings on next year’s appropriation bill 
may be able to reveal this information. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, once 
again, before the vote on the Senate 
amendment outlawing the congressional 
usage of the frank on mail addressed 
simply “Occupant” or “Boxholder,” I 
want to register my approval and en- 
thusiasm for the amendment. I was un- 
able to be present during the discussion 
of it yesterday because I wanted to cast 
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my vote in the Massachusetts primary. 
Had I been able to be anywhere near 
this Chamber, I would have run, not 
walked, to join in the debate on this 
amendment. For during that discus- 
sion, the high-flung praises of Occu- 
pant” mail were sung as never before. 
It was claimed that “Occupant” mail 
had saved lives, that it would be less 
costly, and that it would put congres- 
sional mail on a par with that of the 
private sector of our Nation. 

Some of these claims are based more 
on fancy than on fact. Let us look at 
just a few. The statement that “the 
per piece handling cost of congressional 
mail, addressed to ‘Postal Patron’ with- 
out street address on city carrier routes 
and post office boxes, will be less than 
the same mail fully addressed to each 
householder,” is certainly true. But, it 
completely misses the point involved 
here, which is that the increase in vol- 
ume of such mail will up the cost to off- 
set the savings. 

The second statement that “franked 
mail would not even have parity with 
private mailers on either rural, star, or 
city routes or boxes since private mail- 
ers can send rural mail addressed simply 
‘Postal Patron, Local’ and city mail 
without name,” is even more inaccurate. 

There is a big difference between con- 
gressional mail for which the taxpayers 
foot the bill and other mail paid for by 
the users themselves. Certainly, pri- 
vate mailers can use the “Occupant” 
system, but they pay for it themselves. 
Congressional “Occupant” mail is paid 
for by the taxpayers in general. There 
is an enormous difference. 

I have, in various debates on this sub- 
ject, pointed out abuses of the system. 
I have emphasized that the taxpayers 
are the ones we should have in mind 
when voting on this measure. In gen- 
eral, my point has been that it is easier 
to prevent an abuse than to correct 
those which might occur. I hope that 
the House will allow the Senate amend- 
ment to stand. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Streep moves the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 44, and concur therein. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FHA TO MAKE PAYMENTS IN LIEU 
OF TAXES 

The SPEAKER. The further unfin- 
ished business is the quéstion of sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill 
H.R. 13067, which the Clerk will report 
by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The question is, Will the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
13067) ? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
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the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF RAILROAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The SPEAKER. The further un- 
finished business is the question on sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill 
5 3529, which the Clerk will report by 

e. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (S. 3529) ? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended, and the bill was 
passed, 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the. 


table. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK, 
ST. JOHN, V.I. 


The SPEAKER. The further un- 
finished business of the House is the 
question on the passage of the bill S. 
2429, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all, it is very clear to anyone familiar 
with the Virgin Islands that the for- 
mation of the park has been a major 
factor for economic development. Sena- 
tor Theovald E. Moorhead, meeting with 
the gentleman from Texas, Congressman 
RUTHERFORD, and others, on September 
7, stated at length what a wonderful 
thing the Virgin Islands National Park 
is for the people of St. John and the 
whole community of the Virgin Islands, 
and what a fine project Caneel Bay 
Plantation has been for the economy 
of St. John. Furthermore, in the 
original legislation, more than 3,000 
acres in two segments of the island 
where the great majority of the people 
live were purposely excluded from the 
boundaries of the national park in order 
that there might be ample land on the 
island for private development. 

Senator Moorhead has said that his 
only objection to the bill was the feature 
of condemnation. Mr. Rockefeller has 
made his position very clear that he is 
against condemnation. This has con- 
stantly been his position, and it is based 
on the extreme, adverse reaction to con- 
demnation expressed by the people of 
the area, plus the fact that Mr. Rocke- 
feller feels condemnation is not essential 
in this particular case. The gentle- 
man from Texas, Congressman RUTH- 
ERFORD, and others, also have made 
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themselves very clear that they are 
against condemnation, and the gentle- 
man from Texas, Congressman RUTHER- 
FORD, has gone so far as to offer an 
amendment excluding condemnation 
from the bill and to work for the passage 
of the bill only if condemnation is ex- 
cluded. It is regrettable that confu- 
sion continues; hopefully, this bill will 
be amended to exclude condemnation 
and will be enacted. 

Senator Moorhead, in a letter to the 
Daily News of the Virgin Islands, which 
was published on September 15, also 
commented: 

We in St. John are convinced that this 
bill is to protect the Caneel Bay Plantation 
interests from further competition and pro- 
vide a monopoly on the island. 


Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Mr. Rockefeller, who had the 
vision and the willingness to invest in 
the future of the island of St. John, has 
constantly expressed his desire that pri- 
vate interests invest in the economy of 
the island. These interests have not 
been stymied for lack of land or beaches. 

In another section of his letter, Sen- 
ator Moorhead stated that $500,000 
would be available to match Federal ap- 
propriations from Mr. Laurance Rocke- 
feller and his associates, and further in- 
quired: 

Does this mean the Federal Government, 
if this legislation is enacted, has decided 
to invest condemnation authority in Mr. 
Laurance Rockefeller and his associates? 


Senator Moorhead obviously is refer- 
ring to the possibility of Jackson Hole 
Preserve, Inc., giving matching funds 
with the Federal Government for land 
purchases. Jackson Hole Preserve is a 
nonprofit conservation foundation sup- 
ported by the Rockefeller family. It do- 
nated the land for the establishment of 
the Virgin Islands National Park and 
has contributed funds for the purchase 
of lands within the park boundaries by 
the park service. It owns Caneel Bay 
Plantation, and any profits from that 
operation would be used for conservation 
purposes. It is, of course, ridiculous to 
suggest that Jackson Hole Preserve 
ae ever have any power of condem- 
nation. 


FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 


The SPEAKER. The further unfin- 
ished business is the question on the 
passage of the bill, S. 3475, which the 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The proceedings by which the bill H.R. 
12802 was passed were vacated, and that 
bill was laid on the table. 


AIRCRAFT LOAN GUARANTEES 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 10129) to 
amend the act of September 7, 1957, re- 
lating to aircraft loan guarantees, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
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the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Har- 
RIS, WILLIAMS, FRIEDEL, BENNETT of Mich- 
igan, and SPRINGER. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is my understand- 
ing that the so-called foreign-aid bill— 
involving what? $3 to $4 _ billion— 
will be before the House tomorrow. 
Mr. Speaker, I shall object to this 
unanimous-consent request and any 
other unanimous-consent request that 
any committee meet tomorrow during 
general debate. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PUBLIC RECREATION IN NATIONAL 
FISH AND WILDLIFE CONSERVA- 
TION AREAS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 1171) to 
assure continued fish and wildlife bene- 
fits from the national fish and wildlife 
conservation areas by authorizing their 
appropriate incidental or secondary use 
for public recreation to the extent that 
such use is compatible with the primary 
purposes of such areas, and for other 

purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 20, strike out “and” and in- 
sert “game ranges, and other”. 

Page 3, lines 8 and 9, strike out “the 
wildlife populations” and insert “fish and 
wildlife populations and management opera- 
tions”. 

Page 3, line 12, after “areas” insert “in 
existence or approved by the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission as of the date of 
enactment of this Act”. 

Page 3, line 18, after “stamps.” insert 
“Lands acquired pursuant to this section 
shall become a part of the particular con- 
servation area to which they are adjacent.” 

Page 4, lines 4 and 5, strike out “charges, 
fees, and” and insert “charges and fees and 
issue”. 

Page 4, line 8 strike out “of this Act”. 

Page 4, line 8, after “Act.” insert “The Sec- 
retary may issue regulations to carry out the 
purposes of this Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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WICKERSHAM BLASTS CED FARM 
PLAN 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WI HAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to express my opposition to the 
Committee for Economic Development 
proposed plan for agriculture, which 
would drive approximately one-third of 
the farmers off their land within 5 years. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment farm plan would reduce farm in- 
come from $11.5 billion as it was in 1959 
to about $7 billion in 1965, a reduction 
in income of about 40 percent. 

Farmers displaced from the fields 
would be dumped into the already 
crowded labor market, creating even 
more unemployment, 

Taking one out of every three farmers 
away from their jobs would kill hun- 
dreds of small towns and cities. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment program has been endorsed by big 
business officials of such firms as Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and the Ford Motor Co., 
and so forth. A farmers revolt against 
products of firms endorsing the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development farm 
plan has been so great that the Ford 
Motor Co. disassociated itself with the 
plan and other companies may follow 
soon. 

The backbone of our farm program is 
the family-size farm. Agriculture can- 
not be run like big business. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment farm plan is very much like the 
program of the late 1920’s which led to 
the big depression day of the early 
1930's. 


AMENDING WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 7283) to 
amend the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, to provide compensation for 
certain World War II losses, with amend- 
ments of the Senate thereto, and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 


ENROLLMENT OF ATHLETES BY 
THE SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a letter from my personal friend and 
outstanding director of athletics, Mr. 
Frank Carver, of the University of Pitts- 
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burgh. I agree with Mr. Carver that it 
would be doing this country a great dis- 
service if the academies were not per- 
mitted to pay special attention to enroll- 
ing fine athletes—as long as these men 
met the other criteria. 

I am inserting the letter at this point: 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 27, 1962. 
Hon, Frank M. CLARK, 
Congress of the United States, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frank: I noticed in the Post Gazette 
this morning that the Army—and the other 
service academies—are under fire for their 
football recruiting. May I say that I hope 
that this is not too serious a problem. We 
are in competition with all three of these 
institutions for players and I only wish all 
colleges and universities conducted this 
phase of the game as honestly as the service 
academies. 

We know that they contact only the 
academically qualified students who have 
strong recommendations from the guidance 
counsellors in the various high schools, and 
the students sought are given to understand 
that they will not have any easier life by 
virtue of being an athlete. 

I think it would be doing this country a 
great disservice if the academies were not 
permitted to pay special attention to enroll- 
ing fine athletes—as long as these men met 
the other criteria. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK CARVER, 
Director of Athletics. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, September 14, I addressed the 
House and requested leave to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of an 
excellent speech analyzing the problems 
involving legislation in the maritime 
labor field, presented at the recent an- 
nual convention of the Federal Bar As- 
sociation. 

It appears that the speech was esti- 
mated to exceed, by approximately one- 
half page, two pages in the REcorp, and 
that its insertion would cost about $225. 
Accordingly, my prefatory remarks and 
the text of the speech were returned to 
me. 

I feel that the speech is of such sig- 
nificance, not only to the maritime in- 
dustry, but to all of our transportation 
systems, that notwithstanding the esti- 
mated cost, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert my remarks and the accompany- 
ing speech by Mr. Warner W. Gardner 
on the subject of “Maritime Labor Legis- 
lation,“ in the body of the Recorp at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 


MARITIME LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year vital elements of our na- 
tional economy and security have been 
plagued by a series of crises in labor- 
management relations. This has been 
particularly true in the transportation 
systems, where shipping, railroads, air- 
planes, and trucking have all been in- 
volved. Strikes have threatened to crip- 
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ple and delay our space program. As 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, I have been par- 
ticularly disturbed by the deficiencies in 
collective bargaining processes in the 
maritime industry. 

As I have said on several occasions, an 
intolerable situation exists. I have 
urged intensified efforts on the part of 
cognizant executive departments to find 
solutions. I have introduced legislation 
with the hope that its consideration 
might lead the way to realistic answers. 

The problems are complex and I free- 
ly confess that I do not know the an- 
swer. 

Very recently, at the Federal Bar As- 
sociation’s annual convention held at the 
Statler Hotel on September 6, the mari- 
time and admiralty law committee of 
the association presented a splendid 
panel discussion on the subject of “Mari- 
time Labor Legislation.” This timely 
and provocative subject had been se- 
lected for discussion by the chairman 
of that committee, John N. Thurman, 
who is also vice president of the Pacific 
American Steamship Association. 
Thoughtful and objective papers were 
presented by Mr. Lawrence Jones, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Federal Maritime 
Administration; Mr. Joseph P. Goldberg, 
maritime labor expert for the Depart- 
ment of Labor; Edward D. Friedman, 
counsel of the Labor Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare; and Mr. Warner Gard- 
ner, member of the law firm of Shea & 
Gardner, Washington, D.C., and an able 
and distinguished lawyer with broad 
background in maritime problems. 

Mr. Gardner’s remarks were particu- 
larly comprehensive and searching as he 
analyzed the background of maritime 
labor strife, pending legislation, and pos- 
sible solutions to relationships which 
have reached a stage which has been 
characterized as “insoluble.” 

The issues involved in Mr. Gardner's 
excellent presentation are not limited to 
the maritime industry and I strongly 
commend his remarks for thoughtful 
consideration by all who are concerned 
with modernizing and making more 
effective the necessary machinery for 
fair collective bargaining. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert the text 
of Mr. Gardner's discussion in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

MARITIME LABOR LEGISLATION 
(By Warner W. Gardner) 

I am not sure that I have a valid claim to 
speak. Possibly, indeed, none of us has. I 
at least have never participated in maritime 
collective bargaining, and without that 
richly educational experience I rather doubt 
that any discussion of maritime labor legis- 
lation can be more than a theoretical spec- 
ulation. That, however, is a point which I 
shall probably be pressing upon Mr. Jones 
on another occasion, and it would be inap- 
propriate to dwell upon it here. 

It is probably unnecessary to state that 
my discussion today is my own, and may 
not at all reflect the views of the steam- 
ship men for whom I have worked, and cer- 
tainly not of those for whom I have not. 

A. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


I don’t believe that the recurrent crises in 
maritime labor relations can be understood 
without a quick backward glance at theif 
history. The men are different; today’s gen- 
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eration of seamen have in the large not 
known the conditions of 30 years ago, while 
the ship operators of the first part of the 
century have long since gone. Nevertheless 
the traditions of the sea outlive the men 
and the circumstances which formed them. 
I should expect that the difficulties of the 
present labor relations can in part be traced 
to resentments which have not faded away 
as rapidly as their causes. 

At the turn of the century the seaman’s 
life was close to indescribable. The wage 
was $20 or $25 a month; the hours were 
12-14 a day, 7 days a week, without over- 
time pay. The quarters were simply bunks 
in the forecastle, with a table for those who 
could eat the food. Recruiting was largely 
accomplished by crimping, by which the 
boardinghouse keepers controlled the hir- 
ing and kept the kickback. The laws of de- 
sertion and mutiny insured against protest 
once the articles were signed. 

Working conditions improved rapidly dur- 
ing the shipping prosperity of World War I. 
But the unions lost a disastrous strike in 
1921 and were for most practical purposes 
eliminated; working conditions returned al- 
most to the prewar level. 

But the pendulum swings rapidly in this 
industry. After the NIRA, the Wagner Act 
and some bitter and successful organiza- 
tional strikes, the unions were recognized on 
all coasts. Their victory was sealed by the 
prosperity of shipping, and the consequent 
demand for seamen, in the prewar and post- 
war period. 

Today one need only glance at the condi- 
tions of employment to see who is up and 
who is down. The west coast seaman has a 
base rate of about $475 a month; overtime, 
for all hours over 8, and penalty pay will 
bring this up to about $650; and vacation and 
other fringe benefits make the total about 
$750 a month. Two men in an air-condi- 
tioned cabin are typical quarters on new ves- 
sels. A steward makes their bed and tidies 
up. Union hiring halls and rotation of em- 
ployment are invariable. Manning scales ex- 
ceed those of any other nation, and indeed 
those of the east coast. The seamen's earn- 
ings place them at or near the top of Ameri- 
can labor, and at a level 3 to 6 times that of 
the foreign seamen aboard the competing 
vessels. 

I am not here today to say whether this 
is on balance good or bad, It is obviously 
good that seamen be well paid. It is ob- 
viously bad if they are so well paid as to 
drive the American ships from the seas. At 
the present it seems likely that there would 
be no American vessels in foreign trade if it 
were not for the subsidy program and the 
cargo preference laws. Even with complete 
protection against foreign competition, the 
intercoastal and coastwise trades have shrunk 
close to the vanishing point. So far as I 
know, however, the inquiry as to whether 
the unions are pricing themselves out of work 
has invariably been answered according as 
the answer comes from the labor or the man- 
agement side of the table. So it will probably 
always be. 


B. THE BARGAINING ORGANIZATION 


My concern today is not with the ultimate 
results of maritime collective bargaining, but 
rather with its processes; with what happens 
when it doesn’t work. 

There are, unfortunately, a number of 
built-in reasons why maritime collective bar- 
gaining won't work, or at least won't work 
very well. Probably the most fundamental 
of these reasons is the disorganized state of 
the industry, chiefly on the labor side. 

The union organization goes something 
like this: On the east coast and gulf, there 
are two rival organizations of the unlicensed 

el, One, the National Maritime Un- 
ion, covers all departments. The other, the 
Seafarers International Union—Atlantic has 
three constituent unions: the seamen, the 
firemen, and the cooks and stewards. The 
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Seafarers International Union—Pacific has 
formal connection with but complete practi- 
cal independence of Seafarers International 
Union—Atlantic. Its three constituents, 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, the firemen, and 
the cooks and stewards, negotiate together 
but through their respective officers rather 
than with a common voice. 

The licensed unions are almost as diverse. 
The masters, mates, and pilots, and the ma- 
rine engineers are nationwide organizations, 
which negotiate separate contracts on the 
east and on the west coasts. The radio op- 
erators have two unions. The American 
Radio Association operates on both coasts, 
while on the east coast the Radio Officers 
Union also operates. 

Before a single ship can sail, the operator 
must have reached an agreement with either 
four unions or with six. Some operators, 

to different sources of their vessels, 
have contracts both with the NMU and ISU 
unions, and with both radio unions; they 
must agree with eight unions and face also 
the jurisdictional conflicts which arise when 
new vessels are added to the fleet. 

A diversity of union organization tends, I 
believe, to magnify the coercive power of the 
stronger party. If the unions are weak 
enough, the employers can force upon all the 
terms agreed by the weakest. If, as in the 
maritime field, the unions are strong, the em- 
ployer is almost inevitably caught in the 
whipsaw. Any demand won by one union 
becomes a fait accompli in subsequent nego- 
tiations with other unions. “Catchup” de- 
mands between west and east coast agree- 
ments acquire an added momentum when 
the several unions dispute as to who needs to 
catch up with whom. The union leader who 
fails to “catch up“ may well fear the next 
election; the one who jumps the farthest 
ahead has laid a solid foundation for en- 
trenching his leadership and extending his 
influence. 

This basic problem is not soluble by any 
form of legislation. Nor do I see any reason 
to hope that the contending unions will of 
their own initiative merge into one. It isa 
problem which will, I expect, be with us 
for a good many years to come, 

C. THE IMMATURITY OF MARITIME BARGAINING 

Seven of the nineteen Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tions have been in the maritime field; two 
were required in the past year, The west 
coast lines have had three strikes within a 
year, 20 days in June 1961, shared with the 
east coast, and 12 days in October and 27 
days in the spring of 1962 all to themselves. 
About another 3 months of the year con- 
sisted of operations conducted under the 
incomplete protection of a Taft-Hartley in- 
junction. The lines have had to shoulder 
not only the loss of revenue and the cost of 
layup, while their foreign or east coast com- 
petitors moved the cargo, but have incurred 
also a long-term loss of confidence by their 
shippers. The ship operator, it must be re- 
membered, is in direct day-to-day competi- 
tion in the same trades with foreign competi- 
tors. Subsidy goes part of the way to make 
competition possible with ships sailing at a 
quarter of the wage cost. But subsidy will 
not in any way offset the shipper's reluctance 
to entrust his cargo to a ship which may not 
be able to deliver it. 

The unions have now developed the prac- 
tice of refusing to off-load cargo which 
arrives during a strike This is strike action 
against the customers, not the operators. 
They are customers the unions as well as the 
operators need. Hereafter, the mere threat 
of a strike is sufficient to dry up all inbound 
cargo on an American-flag ship, at least if 
manned with west coast crews. The Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit last May 

to displease both the employers 
and the unions by ruling that a Taft-Hart- 
ley injunction would not be extended to 
protect the discharge of cargo on ships ar- 
riving after the 80 days, but that the union 
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members would have to sign the regular 
articles placing them under at least a legal 
obligation, possibly unenforceable, to dis- 
charge the cargo. Both sides filed petitions 
with the Supreme Court which, however, 
followed the Government’s position and 
declined review. In result, even though the 
last strike was settled within the 80 days, 
the ship operators lost several millions of 
dollars of revenue on their inbound voyages 
because of the fear that the ships would 
arrive during a strike. 

The lines have been faced with union de- 
mands which seem, at least to me, to be in- 
creasingly irresponsible. Some recent ex- 
amples, each a prime cause of one of the 
recent strikes, are: (a) The Masters, Mates 
& Pilots in October demanded rotational 
hiring for mates, and are talking of such 
a demand for masters; this would mean that 
the President Cleveland, for example, would 
put to sea with 1,000 passengers and crew 
under the sole command of the man with 
a master’s license who had been longest on 
the beach; (b) the west coast SIU unions, 
under the leadership of the firemen, this 
spring demanded pay increases very substan- 
tially in excess of those bargained out with 
every other maritime union. That strike, 
incidentally, had a novel harbinger. Sailing 
of the President Wilson, with a full passenger 
list, 2 days before the general strike began, 
was forbidden by the union; (c) all Amer- 
ican-flag lines a year ago were struck in 
part because some, chiefly the tankers, used 
flag-of-convenience vessels. 

These disputes have been settled without 
new or drastic legislation. The two that pro- 
duced a Taft-Hartley injunction were settled 
within the 80 days. But the settlements have 
been achieved only at enormous costs—in 
steamship losses, in loss of shipper confi- 
dence, and in lost wages. Another year like 
the last could well solve the west coast labor 
problem in the most thorough-going fashion, 
by eliminating the ships. 

We talk of automation as solving the high 
wage costs which make American-flag ships 
noncompetitive. This, in the present state 
of labor relations, seems to me dreaming. 
The west coast operators can’t get men off 
the ships who are now unnecessary; if they 
are needed, every other freighter in the 
world is unsafe because of 2-6 men short. 

I don’t believe that even the labor men 
would say that there is a mature responsi- 
bility on the part of the seagoing unions, 
nor that the labor-management relations in 
that industry have the stability which is 
customary ashore. 

Some sort of last-ditch protection seems 
to me necessary if the American merchant 
marine, despite its importance and despite 
the magnitude of the Government’s support, 
is not some day rather soon to be sunk in 
the turbulence of its labor relations. 


D. THE RAILWAY LABOR ACT 


There has during the present session of 
Congress been more interest than usual in 
finding a legislative solution. This has 
arisen both from the succession of maritime 
strikes and from the pilot-flight engineer 
controversy which has kept the airlines in 
ferment. 

The first area in which to look for a solu- 
tion is, of course, the Railway Labor Act. 
That act, jointly drafted by railway labor 
and management, worked rather well from 
1926 to the war. It has, however, become in- 
creasingly ineffective as to major disputes 
and its grievance machinery is probably too 
cumbersome. I believe it has not been even 
partially satisfactory in the air industry. 

Basically, the Railway Labor Act calls for 
(a) compulsory arbitration of grievances and 
minor disputes, ultimately before jointly 
manned adjustment boards, and (b) media- 


1 Seafarers International Union v. United 
States, 304 F, 2d 437 (C.A. 9), cert. den. 370 
U.S, 924. 
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tion of major disputes, to be followed if un- 
successful and if arbitration is refused, by 
a 90-day period during which a Presidential 
emergency board holds hearings and makes 
recommendations. Donald Richberg, coun- 
sel for the unions, and the chief draftsman 
of the act, told the Congress that (a) he ex- 
pected voluntary recourse to arbitration in 
almost every case, and that (b) it would be 
extremely difficult for either side to flout 
public opinion by refusing an emergency 
board recommendation In fact, at least 
postwar, arbitration has been rare and the 
emergency board recommendations have usu- 
ally served simply as a floor for further nego- 
tiations. 

Congressman BONNER, on April 18, intro- 
duced H.R. 11450, which was an amendment 
of the Railway Labor Act to cover common 
carriers by water on the high seas and Great 
Lakes. I believe, however, that the Railway 
Labor Act approach has permanently been 
buried by the thoughtful comments of the 
Secretary of Commerce in his June 15, 1962, 
report to the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries as to possible solution 
of the maritime labor problem. He pointed 
out that the Railway Labor Act (1) was the 
result of joint agreement, with each side 
responsible for its success; (2) the railroad 
labor relations were matured and stable; 
(3) the splintering of maritime collective 
bargaining would not be remedied; (4) the 
grievance procedures of the act were less 
satisfactory than those voluntarily provided 
under the maritime contracts; and (5) the 
National Mediation Board has no maritime 
experience. 


E. THE LAOR- MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE 


The Secretary of Commerce in his report 
urged adoption of the course proposed by the 
President's Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy. This Committee, com- 
posed of leading members of management 
and of labor, under the chairmanship of the 
Secretary of Labor and the vice-chairman- 
ship of the Secretary of Commerce, on May 
1, 1962, submitted a largely unanimous re- 
port recommending in essence free collective 
bargaining, without enforced solution of any 
labor dispute. In order to deal with the na- 
tional-emergency disputes which did not 
solve themselves, the Committee recom- 
mended only (a) convening an Emergency 
Disputes Board which would, upon author- 
ization of the President, have power to make 
recommendations for settling the dispute, 
and (b) a direct order of the President, in- 
stead of a court injunction, to forbid strikes 
during an 80-day period. 

Draft bills incorporating these provisions, 
though forecast by Government officials, 
have not yet reached the Congress (or else 
have done so when my back was turned). 

I consider myself as much attached as the 
committee members to American ideals, to 
the virtues of freedom, and to developing a 
sturdy and mature bargaining responsibility 
by all parties. 

I don’t, however, believe that such an act 
would provide the solution for the maritime 
industry. There is not in that field a single, 
broad-based union, feeling a lively respon- 
sibility for the future of the industry. There 
is instead a diversity of unions, with leaders 
apparently feeling chiefly a lively need to 
stay a jump ahead of their colleagues or 
competitors. I am inclined to doubt that 
emergency board recommendations would 
be followed. 

If the choice were between this approach 
and none, this approach seems to me obvi- 
ously desirable. If the choice were wider, I 
should think the more effective avenues 
opened by three other current bills would 
be preferable. 


ADVISORY 


2 Hearings on H.R. 7180, 69th Cong., Ist 
sess., pp. 18-19, 103. 
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F. COMPULSORY SETTLEMENT 


1. Senator Burn on July 6 introduced 
S. 3511. This bill is directed specifically to 
the off-shore maritime industry, and is con- 
fined moreover to the carriers and their em- 
ployees who bargain in a group including 
subsidized lines. It is intended to provide 
a flexible series of powers by which the Gov- 
ernment officials can, if at several successive 
forks of the road they so choose, force settle- 
ment of the otherwise insoluble maritime 
labor dispute in which the Government has 
so heavy a stake. 

The procedures could be invoked only by 
a party who has offered and has been re- 
fused arbitration of the dispute. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce could in his discretion 
dismiss the matter at the outset. Other- 
wise, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Labor, he may order the dispute either to 
factfinding or directly to arbitration. If 
factfinding is chosen, the Secretary of 
Labor would appoint an officer of maritime 
inquiry who would report in 20 days. The 
proceeding could then either be dismissed 
at that stage or be referred to a national 
maritime arbitration board of three dis- 
interested persons appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. After hearing, it would enter 
its award. It is not, however, legally en- 
forcible except by injunction sought under 
direction of the President. He can, if he 
chooses, request a normal Taft-Hartley in- 
junction for the life of the arbitration pro- 
ceedings. Upon separate determination by 
the President, and separate action by the 
Court, it can be extended for a year, with 
the conditions of employment those fixed 
by the arbitration award. 

2. S. 3442, introduced by Senator Morse 
on June 19, would apply to all industry. It 
authorizes the President, in an insoluble 
dispute affecting the national health, safety 
or security, to appoint an emergency board. 
It shall, after hearings, submit its findings 
to the President and also, if so requested, 
its recommendations. On its receipt the 
President can propose to the Congress that 
he either reconvene the board with authority 
to issue an order or seize the business con- 
cerned for a maximum of 90 days. Either 
House of Congress can by resolution within 
10 days veto the proposal, Strikes in viola- 
tion of the board's orders can be enjoined. 

3. Finally there is S. 3540, introduced by 
Senator MonRONEY on July 12. Itis directed 
specifically to the air industry, and in essence 
authorizes jurisdictional disputes to be sub- 
mitted by the President to a jurisdictional 
disputes board appointed by him for final set- 
tlement. It shall, after hearing, issue a final 
order, reviewable by a Court of Appeals, and 
enforceable in court, including an injunction. 

These bills have one element in common— 
a compulsory settlement of the otherwise 
insoluble labor dispute. The Monroney bill 
offers no alternative solution; the Morse bill 
offers two; the Butler bill offers several. But 
each in the end comes down to providing 
Government compulsion as a solution of the 
insoluble labor dispute. 


G. THE MERITS OF COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


I want to make three not entirely con- 
sistent points about the theory and practice 
of compulsory arbitration. 

1, The semantic obstacle: In the first 
place I do not believe we should stop analysis 
at the threshold of the problem by saying 
that compulsory arbitration contradicts the 
American way of life, is inconsistent with 
a free man’s rights, or is a threat to the 
American home and motherhood. 

I seem in that respect to speak for the 
minority. Both the chamber of commerce 
and the AFL-CIO could readily agree upon 
both the substance and the wording of a dec- 
laration that compulsory arbitration is evil. 

I am told, for example, that organized la- 
bor will oppose compulsory arbitration even 
when to its advantage. The underpaid hos- 
pital workers in New York are unable, so 
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strong is the natural force of public opinion, 
to strike. I understand that they gladly 
agreed to a proposed law for compulsory arbi- 
tration, which has however encountered the 
vigorous opposition of the general labor 
movement. 

Yet American labor and management are 
alike thoroughly committed to arbitration 
of their disputes. A great many contracts 
call for compulsory arbitration of all disputes 
arising under or during the life of the con- 
tract. A great many major contract dis- 
putes are settled by an agreement to put 
the issues to arbitration. It is then a fairly 
standard practice to have compulsory arbi- 
tration of minor disputes anc voluntary 
arbitration of major disputes. It does not 
seem too far a leap to have compulsory arbi- 
tration of an occasional major dispute. 

There is, it is true, a considerable differ- 
ence between Government enforcement of a 
contract and Government compulsion not 
agreed in advance. But that difference does 
not by any means rise to the point that it 
is a dividing line between freedom and slave 
labor. 

The Government has in wartime con- 
trolled wages. It has, indeed, drafted work- 
ers and owners alike to die in battle. The 
Government tax laws, unemployment bene- 
fits, old age plans, manning requirements and 
safety regulations are in the aggregate about 
as important an element of the maritime 
labor contract as those bargained out by the 
parties. Once the articles are signed the 
laws of mutiny and desertion require com- 
pletion of the voyage. The Government can 
for appropriate purposes seize the workers’ 
home or the employers’ ships. I can see 
nothing in the American tradition which 
makes abhorrent an occasional and last- 
ditch arbitration of an insoluble dispute 
heavily affecting the public interest. 

2. Practical experience: It yet remains true 
that the countries which have experimented 
with general systems of compulsory arbi- 
tration seem to have had a mixed experience. 
My very superficial examination indicates: 

Australia has had a system of compulsory 
arbitration, with binding awards on wages 
and conditions, since 1904. While there has 
been some dissatisfaction with its operation, 
on the ground that collective bargaining 
tends to give way to extensive litigation, the 
fact remains that it has been in operation 
for over half a century. The New Zealand 
experience goes back a decade longer; while 
it is based upon voluntary entry into the 
system, that entry seems to be the rule 
rather than the exception. 

The European experience, judging by the 
short life of the experiments which have been 
made, points in the other direction. For the 
chief examples: Denmark enacted a compul- 
sory arbitration law in 1936 and repealed 
it in 1937. Great Britain has used compul- 
sory arbitration during both world wars, with 
the last experience continuing for 5 years 
thereafter, but has found both management 
and labor opposed. Sweden in 1923 aban- 
doned its 1903 requirements that disputes 
in the railroad industry over the terms of 
new contracts be arbitrated. 

A sound conclusion would require a more 
careful study, but I at least am persuaded 
that any general system for compulsory ar- 
bitration would be of doubtful value in ac- 
tual practice. 

8. Last-resort compulsion: A fair resolu- 
tion of these contradictions seems to me to 
be found in the Butler bill. 

(a) We start from the premise that we are 
dealing with an industry whose survival, and 
whose continued operation, is of imperative 
national interest. If, as I believe to be the 
case, the choice may some day be between 
the possibility of compulsory arbitration and 
continuance of the merchant marine, the 
choice would, I believe, be clear to all who 
accept the necessity of choice. 

(b) The coverage of the Butler bill is very 
narrow; it includes only the offshore mari- 
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time disputes involving subsidized lines and 
does not push the experiment into fields 
where relief is not necessary. 

(c) There ought not, even in a narrow 
field, be established a system by which the 
parties know that failure to agree will re- 
sult in arbitration of the dispute. Each 
would prefer to hold out in the hope of a 
favorable arbitration award rather than to 
yield his point in negotiation. Compulsory 
arbitration must be only a possibility, and 
preferably a rather remote one, if collective 
bargaining is to have its necessary pressures 
toward agreement. 

(d) Finally, the Butler bill recognizes that 
subsidy is in itself a course of labor insta- 
bility. Unions tend to overreach, and the 
operators either to give in too quickly or, 
for fear of criticism, to be unduly adamant 
when the Government pays 75 percent of 
the wage cost. As subsidy is necessary if 
there is to be a merchant marine, so it seems 
right that the Government should prevent 
a breakdown of bargaining partially caused 
by that subsidy. 

When many unions are competing for 
leadership of the men who go to sea, and 
when any one of them has the economic 
strength to impose its will, there is a 
premium on overreaching demands. If the 
shipowners yield successively to one de- 
mand and then to another, the country’s 
oceangoing merchant marine may be ex- 
pected before too long to join, as a colorful 
chapter of our history, the New England 
whalers and the Mississippi River packets. 
It is not good enough—whether for the 
sailors whose lives have been spent at sea, 
or for the investors who have committed 
their fortunes, or for the Government which 
has invested so heavily—that insoluble labor 
disputes should be allowed to run a fatal 
course without provision for their last- 
resort solution. 


TRADE EXPANSION LEGISLATION 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, although 
the Kennedy trade expansion bill has 
been approved by the House and Senate, 
two events have taken place which to my 
mind deserve some comment and con- 
sideration. 

The first is the difficulty Great Britain 
has experienced in being accepted as a 
member of the Common Market. The 
discussion of reasons for delaying the 
British application has particular inter- 
est for the American farmer, since it is 
in the realm of agriculture that difficulty 
arises in finding a common ground of 
agreement. 

The more one reads the press accounts 
of Common Market negotiations and the 
objections of the British dominions to 
England’s accession to membership, the 
more one becomes impressed with the 
fact that the grand purpose of the Com- 
mon Market is self-sufficiency—at least 
as to agricultural products. If England 
is admitted as a member of the market 
but the British farm producing Domin- 
ions are left out, we can easily imagine 
the difficulty the American farmer will 
encounter in trying to penetrate the 
tsrif wall around the European Eco- 
nomic Community. British influence 
would certainly not permit any conces- 
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sions to the United States which would 
hurt Canada, Australia, and New 


Zealand. 

On the other hand, if these Common- 
wealths are allowed to enter with Eng- 
land and be permitted to ship grain into 
Europe without any tariff restrictions— 
the United States foreign agricultural 
market is doomed. Nowhere in the 
trade bill would there be sufficient ne- 
gotiating authority to compensate for 
the millions of tons of farm products 
these British countries could dump into 
the Common Market duty free. The 
American farmer would be caught with 
no protection and in addition would find 
himself taxed to pay for the cost of com- 
pensation and adjustment for other 
workers and industries injured by im- 
ported products. Since the Treaty of 
Rome was signed nothing has so clearly 
demonstrated the protectionist attitude 
of the six countries who signed it as has 
the current negotiations in regard to 
England’s membership. As a harbinger 
of things to come these negotiations 
should settle once and for all the notion 
that our workers and farmers and in- 
dustries have anything to gain under 
the terms of this so-called trade expan- 
sion bill with its provisions for removing 
protection and compensating the in- 
jured. 

If the complications connected with 
the admission of Great Britain leave any 
doubts about the protectionist policies 
of the Common Market, then the follow- 
ing article from Paris by Gaston Cob- 
lentz should lay them to rest: 


FEATHERS FLY AS TARIFF ON BROILERS Rises— 


AMERICAN CHICKEN EXPORTERS ARE JOLTED 
BY COMMON MARKET 


(By Gaston Coblentz) 


Paris.—The largest single foreign market 
for American frozen chickens—$35 million 
annual business with West Germany—is at 
the mercy of the European Common Market 
commission at Brussels. 

It has become a matter of high-level di- 
Plomacy. It was considered important 
enough for U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
to have discussed it with West German For- 
eign Minister Gerhard Schroeder at Geneva 
recently along with such topics as the 
Berlin crisis. 

Rusk's move followed reported pleas to 
the White House by the Governors of Mary- 
land, Delaware, Georgia, and Mississippi to 
prevent the Common Market’s high tariffs 
from raising havoc with the annual 63,000 
tons of American ready-to-cook broiler sales 
to West Germany. 

The next step in the sequence has been a 
recommendation by the West German Gov- 
ernment to Common Market headquarters 
to take it easy on the American “poulets” by 
making use of an escape clause hidden in 
the Common Market treaty. 

This means that the fate of the frozen 
chickens has passed into the hands of the 
Common Market's semiautonomous com- 
mission at Brussels. Bonn's formal recom- 
mendation was said by well-informed quar- 
ters to be in the process of being forwarded. 
Prophesies varied as to what the results will 
be 


The Common Market's agricultural policy 
responsible for this situation was agreed 
upon earlier this year and went into effect 
this week. It will raise the price of imported 
poultry in West Germany, thus dealing a 
blow to American sales. 

Feathers are flying as French “poulet” 
interests and their opposite numbers across 
the Rhine, the German Gefluegel“ farmers, 
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angrily are protesting against any Common 


Market concession to the U.S. broilers. 

It all adds up to the fact that we are 
dedicated to the task of lowering trade 
barriers at the expense, not only of the 
American worker and businessman but 
also the taxpayer, while the Common 
Market has dignified the term protee- 
tion” and goes merrily on its way of rais- 
ing tariff walis. And now the adminis- 
tration proposes that the American 
farmer be added to the casualty list. It 
seems to me we should be working for 
our farmers, workers, and industries in- 
stead of against them. It is plain that 
the Common Market is definitely pro- 
tectionist and it is time we come down 
to earth and develop a course of action 
predicated on the cold realities of the 
marketplace. 

The second incident which provokes 
comment is the President’s Fourth of 
July speech on the Atlantic union and 
interdependence. With that it becomes 
apparent that the trade expansion bill 
is one of the vehicles to be used for 
the purpose of violating sovereignty and 
promoting interdependence. Going back 
a few months, one can find ample evi- 
dence that the administration trade pro- 
posal is not only a trade bill but a po- 
litical bill. 

One of the original purposes recited 
in H.R. 9900 was to strengthen economic 
and political relations with the European 
community and foreign countries. On 
March 14, 1962, Roswell Gilpatric, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of Defense, testified 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
that— 

Together, as full partners, we can battle 
for economic and political progress in a 
fragmentary world. 


On April 25, 1962, at Toledo, Ohio, a 
representative of the Department of 
State said: 


Our real aim in aiding the Common Mar- 
ket is to achieve European political unity. 


This remark was made at a State De- 
partment regional briefing conference on 
the subject of the Kennedy trade pro- 
gram and the U.S. relationship to the 
European Common Market. 

It is rather amazing that the State De- 
partment should be saying that the pur- 
pose of the trade bill is to aid the Com- 
mon Market. I thought we were told 
it was to aid our own industry and our 
American workers. 

On March 30, 1962, Time magazine 
reported that the State Department 
wanted its representative to be the lead- 
off witness in hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee, Only after in- 
tervention by the White House was this 
procedure abandoned and the Secretary 
of Commerce given the honors. 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn 
from these episodes is that the course 
of the proposed trade expansion legis- 
lation is being directed by the State De- 
partment with the aim not so much of 
helping our own economy but of “achiev- 
ing political unity” among the Common 
Market countries. It also is important 
to note that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was careful to strike the word 
“political” from the purpose clause in 
ELR. 9900, and the Department of Com- 
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meree has been designated as the ad- 
ministrative agent in H.R. 11970. But 
this change of words cannot eliminate 
the original intentions. Clever cliches 
like “trade or fade” cannot obscure the 
plain faet that the historic concept of 
regulating trade to help American busi- 
ness has given way to the proposition 
that American business must be used 
to help the political progress of the Com- 
mon Market and the underdeveloped 
countries. 

Aside from these two observations, 
another example of Common Market 
protectionism is the creation within it of 
giant industrial mergers, obviously aimed 
at the self-sufficiency of its economy. 
The advocates of the trade bill pointed 
out to the Ways and Means Committee 
that the European Economic Community 
is committed to the elimination of car- 
tels. Much is made of article 85 of the 
Rome Treaty on this score. But a care- 
ful reading of this article reveals that 
while cartels are prohibited in one sec- 
tion, they are permitted by a following 
section if the cartel improves production 
or distribution. An article in the Wash- 
ington Star of June 22 will shatter any- 
one’s illusions that cartels are doomed 
in the Common Market. Under a Dus- 
seldorf dateline, the article begins as 
follows: 


EUROPEAN Firms STUDY 
'TRADE 
(By Norman Lindhurst) 

DveEssELDORF.—The real threat posed by 
the European Common Market may prove 
to be an even stronger economic weapon 
than the erection of a common tariff wall. 
That is the series of mergers, currently be- 
ing engineered by Common Market com- 
panies, to form giant production units aimed 
at wresting world markets from American 
and other outside competitors. 

Common Market-based production units 
are now taking shape which eventually will 
rival in size and financial resources General 
Motors and United States Steel in America; 
Mitsui and Mitsubishi, industrial combines 
in Japan, and the Wallenberg interests in 
Sweden. 

Mergers of Common Market automakers 
are in the offing—Fiat and Citroen, for ex- 
ample. And chemical colossi, such as Im- 
perial Chemical Industries and Bayer, have 
focused on fusion as the most promising 
avenue to the competitive conquest of 
Du Pont. 

But the real shape of things to come is 
foreshadowed in the current paroxysm of 
mergers that are recasting Ruhr steel and 
easing the way for a fusion of Common Mar- 
ket steel producers. 

STEEL MERGER PLANNED 

The European Coal and Stee] Community 
has authorized three mergers by German 
Steel companies: 

August Thyssen-Suette (ATH) is acquir- 
ing control of Handelsunion AG; ATH, in a 
second merger, is purchasing a 50-percent 
holding in Stahlund Walzwerke Rasselstein 
Andernach AG; and Dortmund-Hoerder 
Huettenunion AG is taking over Establech 
Gesellschaft fuer Eisen-Stabl-und Blecher- 
zeugnisse MbH. 

Eyen more significant is the new type of 
Ruhr steel merger requiring no special legal 
sanction—the “mutual capacity exchange.” 

The pilot agreement for this form of in- 
direct merger is between Hoesch and Dort- 
mund-Hoerder Huettenunion, These two 
companies have agreed to make idle plant 
capacity mutually available, and to coor- 
dinate their investment policies, 
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POOLING OF PRODUCTION 

In effect, the agreement represents a pool- 
ing of production capacity. Dortmund- 
Hoerder is using Hoesch’s broad strip mill 
and Hoesch, in turn, gets reciprocal use of 
Dortmund-Hoerder’s blooming mill capacity. 
Finally, Dortmund-Hoerder gets access to 
Hoesch’s sintering plant for iron ore > 
and Hoesch will use Dortmund-Hoerder's 
soaking pits. 

Ruhr steel is now engineering linkups with 
French and Belgian steel producers too. And 
if Britain enters the Common Market, as is 
assumed in the Ruhr for planning purposes, 
Ruhr steel is prepared to negotiate linkups 
with British producers. 

This is not to say that agreements are in 
the making for a cartel sliceup of the Com- 
mon Market among a few in each 
field. But the mergers clearly signal a con- 
traction in producers and a magnifying of 
competition among a few giant firms. 

This is illustrated in the automotive field 
where negotiations are in progress for a 
fusion of Fiat and Citroen. Mercedes-Benz 
is talking merger with Peugeot. And Renault 
and Volkswagen, both largely State-owned, 
would like to pool production and sales fa- 
cilities, particularly with the aim of 
strengthening their penetration of the North 
American market. 

The auto-makers illustrate still another 
aspect of the competitive struggle taking 
shape. In some cases, the Common Market 
mergers are dictated as much by protective 
as aggressive market considerations, 

European auto-makers fear the merger of 
American General Motors with its subsidiar- 
ies in Britain and West Germany. They also 
fear a similar Ford merger. For such steps 
would threaten to deliver the Common Mar- 
ket auto industry to the American “Big 
Two.” 

The Common Market merger moves are 
aimed at deflecting the competition of such 
foreign colossi outside the market. 

With each new step and counterstep, the 
gyrations add up to an economic dance that 
makes the twist seem decorous as a minuet. 


Mr. Speaker, American foreign eco- 
nomic policy should be directed to the 
strengthening of the position of our Na- 
tion’s free enterprise system in interna- 
tional trade. Our foreign economic 
policy should not become confused with 
uncertain or vague goals of political 
unity or interdependence that may be 
labeled as desirable by some State De- 
partment planner. America’s foreign 
trade program should promote jobs and 
opportunities for Americans; we should 
not shortsightedly sacrifice our economic 
strength in pursuit of a program that in 
its conception suggests that our negotia- 
tors will not be primarily motivated by 
seeking to achieve maximum economic 
benefits for American producers. 

Mr. Speaker, are we about to embark 
on another program threatening injury 
to American industry through increased 
imports with little hope of achieving ex- 
panded export opportunities for our 
goods and services? I am afraid the 
answer is in the affirmative in the light 
of the comments and press reports I 
have submitted to the House membership 
today. 

I am convinced the Congress should 
not delegate sweeping tariff-cutting au- 
thority to the Executive for the unprece- 
dented period of 5 years. If a delega- 
tion of authority is to be made, it should 
be for a shorter period in order to assure 
a more timely congressional review of 
the exercise of the authority. 
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THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recor and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was ao objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, once 
in a while something is said that bears 
repeating. I feel that the address of Mr. 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., delivered in 1945, is such 
a worthy presentation. I have consist- 
ently advocated the thesis that the basic 
issue of our decade is whether or not the 
individual will maintain his freedom or 
surrender it to a paternalistic govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Prentis eloquently presented the 
problem in its proper perspective and I 
am inserting his address at this point in 
the REcCoRD: 

THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 
(By H. W. Prentis, Jr.) 


Some years ago I heard a minister in the 
Deep South deliver a sermon based on a verse 
found in the first epistle of Peter, the fifth 
chapter: “The devil is a roaring lion, 
walketh about, seeking whom he may de- 
vour.” His opening sentences were to the 
effect that his text would be developed under 
three heads: “First, who the debil am he? 
Second, what de debil am he lookin’ for? 
And, third, where de debil am he goin’?” 
Regardless of its logic, this outline did have 
the virtue of indicating the speaker's gen- 
eral intentions fairly accurately. Perhaps 
in talking to you today about the price of 
freedom I should do likewise. So you will 
find my text in paragraph XV of the Bill of 
Rights proclaimed by the Virginia Assembly 
in June 1776, about 3 weeks before the 
momentous Declaration from Independence 
Hall on the 4th of July of that same year. 
That paragraph reads: “No free government 
or the blessing of liberty can be preserved 
to any people but by a firm adherence to 
justice, moderation, temperance, frugality, 
and virtue and by a frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles.” I have selected it 
because it states in succinct and lucid fash- 
ion what our American forefathers consid- 
ered the price that any nation must pay for 
liberty. 

What then are those “fundamental prin- 
ciples”? From what sources do they stem? 
What historic grounds do we have for con- 
fidence in their validity? The pragmatic 
philosophy that has pervaded so much of 
America’s thinking in the past 40 years 
denies that there are any eternal verities; 
refuses to concede that there are any princi- 
ples of truth and morality and social con- 
duct that are permanent and lasting. Every- 
thing is relative; nothing is absolute. Our 
so-called progressive education directly 
reflects that type of reasoning and now it has 
invaded the realm of law and justice, where 
sociological jurisprudence is ascribing new 
and strange meanings to the plainly written 
provisions of our Federal Constitution. 


LIBERTY MUST BE BOUGHT AND REBOUGHT 


However, there are still some old-fashioned 
people in the world like myself, who believe 
that certain things will be as true a thou- 
sand years from now as they are today. 
Common honesty will still be common hon- 
esty. A truthful balance sheet will still be 
a truthful balance sheet. A steel girder of 
a given size and composition will still be 
safe to carry only a certain maximum load. 
Oil and water will still refuse to form a 
chemical mixture. And generations hence, 
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man will still find that he does not live 
by bread alone, which conviction will lead 
him to assert again and again his posses- 
sion of those divine, inalienable rights that 
distinguish him from brute creation. So 
while the mechanics of government may and 
will change, the principles on which men 
may associate themselves permanently to 
enjoy the blessings of liberty are firm and 
immutable. The price of freedom is fixed. 
And liberty must be bought and rebought 
at the same price by every generation for 
itself. 

Obviously, in addition to practicing jus- 
tice, moderation, temperance, frugality and 
virtue, we must also know what those fun- 
damental principles are if we are to recur 
to them frequently—as the Virginia Bill 
of Rights says we must. Yet how many 
American business and professional men 
have even a casual acquaintance with those 
principles? How many members of this as- 
sembly—far above the level of the average 
American audience in education and intelli- 
gence—could appear this afternoon before 
their employees or on a radio forum with 
Earl Browder or Norman Thomas or Henry 
Wallace and make even a sketchy explana- 
tion and defense of the foundations on 
which the American Republic rests? 

And yet is it not obvious that without 
such knowledge widely dispersed among our 
people, the prese~vation of our system of 
popular self-government is simply impos- 
sible? We have all been very smug and 
complacent. We have taken our freedom 
for granted. We have washed our hands of 
so-called dirty politics. We have buried 
our heads in the sand while a vocal minority 
in our midst have been steadily undermin- 
ing the foundations of our freedom for half 
a century. “The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind exceedingly small” 
and we have permitted the mills of the col- 
lectivists—operated in the majority of cases 
by kindhearted but shortsighted men and 
women—to befuddle the thinking, arouse the 
covetousness, and destroy the faith and self- 
confidence of great groups of our people 
who now turn to that mythical being, the 
Government, to solve their economic diffi- 
culties, 

Yet I am not without hope. The fact that 
you are here to listen to a talk of this nature; 
the fact that more Americans today are 
examining the foundations of their liberty 
than at any period since the Civil War; the 
fact that more books are now being written 
about the American system than have been 
for a generation; the fact that so many 
businessmen are planning now to provide 
greater stability for our economic system in 
the post-war years—all indicate that the 
thinking people of America are coming alive 
to the seriousness of the situation that con- 
fronts us and are again girdling themselves 
to pay the price of freedom—no matter what 
that price may be in personal effort and sac- 
rifice, and in persecution and smearing by 
those who do not hesitate to apply personal 
vilification to anyone who has the courage 
to stand for sound American principles. 


FREEDOM IS INTELLIGENT BEHAVIOR 


The roots of American liberty are sunk 
deep in philosophic and religious soil. They 
go down to those far-off days in Palestine 1100 
years before Christ when the Prophet Samuel 
warned the Hebrew people what they would 
suffer in loss of personal dignity and in- 
dependence if they insisted on having an 
earthly king; to those distant generations 
in ancient Greece when men sought to dis- 
cover the requirements for living a good 
life; to that great period when the freemen 
of ancient Rome explored the possibilities of 
a self-governing republic under the rule of 
law; and to those brief years of Christ’s min- 
istry in Judea, proclaiming the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. The 
common philosophy on which American free- 
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dom rests holds that there is a vital relation 
between freedom and reason; that freedom, 
in other words, is intelligent behavior. Thus 
emphasis is placed on understanding, and on 
the development of reason and intelligence, 
and our society has been organized on the 
basis of a meeting of minds and of mutual 
respect. 

Three great historic currents of thought 
combined to foster and develop this concept 
of freedom among the English-speaking peo- 
ples: First, the Nominalist philosophy in 
England in the 14th century; second, the 
British Reformation 200 years before Luther; 
and third, the revival of classical learning in 
England in the 16th century. 

Neither the time nor the occasion permits 
an extended discussion of these three mo- 
mentous movements. Suffice it to say that 
the English monk, William of Ockham, the 
founder of the Nominalistic school of phi- 
losophy, postulated the fundamental tenet of 
English and American liberalism—individ- 
ualism—about the year 1325 when he taught 
at Oxford. Applying that concept to govern- 
ment, the English-speaking peoples have 
said ever since that the reality of the in- 
dividual and his concrete experience in a 
real world must be respected. 

John Wyclif placed translations of the New 
Testament in the hands of the common peo- 
ple all over England; set up conventicles 
where the populace got together for prayer 
and worship; and taught that the sacra- 
ments of the church meant nothing unless 
the individual who accepts them knows what 
he is doing and what they signify. As a re- 
sult, our forefathers came to the shores of 
the American Continent impregnated with 
the principles of personal moral responsi- 
bility, the right of private judgment, and 
the right of free assembly which, together, 
filled them with a fervent passion and un- 
shakable belief in the inward spirituality of 
the individual soul. 


THE TRIPOD OF FREEDOM 


With this principle as the foundation, they 
erected the tripod on which our individual 
freedom in America rests today. First they 
maintained that if man did possesss a sacred 
personality, he had the right to choose who 
should rule over him, On that thesis they 
reared the first supporting tower of our edi- 
fice of liberty—representative constitutional 
democracy. Again they argued that since 
man possessed a sacred personality, he had 
the right to think, speak, assemble, and wor- 
ship as he saw fit. On that concept they 
erected the second tower of the structure of 
American liberty—civil and religious freedom. 
And finally they reasoned that any man en- 
dowed with a sacred personality had the 
right to possess for himself such portion of 
the God-given resources of the earth as he 
could win by honest toil and effort. Thus 
they asserted every individual's right to pri- 
vate property and economic activity of his 
own choice, and on that basic tenet they 
built the third supporting tower of their 
temple of liberty—private competitive busi- 
ness. These three towers stand or fall to- 
gether. Destroy any one of them, and the 
whole structure of freedom soon collapses. 

To our forefathers tyranny was not mere- 
ly a seven-letter word. They knew what 
tyranny meant literally in terms of religious, 
intellectual, economic and political oppres- 
sion. They dreamed of a land where every 
man—no matter how humble—could have 
liberty and the opportunity to pursue hap- 
piness in his own personal way, so long as 
he did not interfere with the rights of others. 
Hence they resolved to set up a form of 
government that would prevent tyranny 
from ever raising its ugly head again. They 
gave us the best instruments designed to 
that end that the mind of man has yet de- 
vised—our Federal and State constitutions. 
But these constitutions are worth nothing 
in preserving our freedom unless they are 
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backed up by citizens who are willing to pay 
the continuing price of liberty. The corner- 
stone of the Republic our forefathers estab- 
lished was the religious concept of which I 
have spoken: the conviction that every 
human being is endowed with a soul that is 
sacred in the eyes of a sovereign God. From 
this principle, they derived the two basic 
theses that they employed in setting up our 
system of popular self-government. 

First, they concluded that, since God had 
created man in His own image with the power 
to distinguish between right and wrong, 
every individual ought to listen with respect 
to the opinions expressed by his fellow 
citizens, and that whatever judgment was 
expressed by the majority of such divinely 
created human beings after full and free dis- 
cussion, was likely to be closest to God's 
will for all of them. Vox populi, vox Dei— 
the voice of the people is the voice of God. 
This idea is reflected in the assertion that 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. 

GOVERNMENT'S OBJECTIVES 

Their second thesis was equally logical, 
namely, that every mortal soul is endowed by 
its Creator with certain natural inalienable 
rights that no human agency whatever may 
justly invade—neither any man called 
king, nor any group of men representing 
a temporary majority called government. 
To guard these natural rights, government, 
in John Locke's words, should be confined 
to four objectives—the protection of life, 
property, peace, and freedom. 

The problem of the founders of this Re- 
public, therefore, was how to combine these 
two opposing principles into a workable, 
durable government adapted to human na- 
ture in its manifold economic, intellectual 
and spiritual aspects, and to a large popu- 
lation scattered over a big country. They 
discarded the idea of a pure democracy in 
which all decisions would be made by the 
current majority, because they knew his- 
torically that such governments had never 
lasted long. They are too susceptible to 
demagoguery. As Samuel Adams said: 
“There never was a democracy that did not 
commit suicide.” So they decided on a 
republic instead, that is, a constitutional 
representative democracy, so as to make ef- 
fective the majority will of the people in 
governing themselves and at the same time 
not destroy the individual rights that the 
Creator had conferred upon each person. 

To resolve the paradox that thus confront- 
ed them, they set up a government of laws— 
not a government of men. As the first step, 
they adopted a written Constitution with its 
Bill of Rights, as a permanent bulwark to 
safeguard individual and minority rights 
from hasty and ill-considered attacks by 
temporary majorities. Hence, they purpose- 
ly made the process of amending the Con- 
stitution long and difficult. That is the 
reason sociological jurisprudence—stretching 
the Constitution to meet current demands 
for legislation—instead of honest forthright 
amendment of that document after full dis- 
cussion, is so very dangerous to our freedom. 
As Thomas Jefferson said: Our peculiar se- 
curity is the possession of a written consti- 
tution. Let us not make it a blank paper 
by construction.” 

In the second place, our forefathers in- 

in their system of government 

the principle of representative rather than 
direct action, with different terms of office 
and different modes of electing Senators and 
tatives, to cushion the action of any 


tive, executive and judicial branches. I wish 
I had time to quote the provision on this 
point in the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts, which was adopted in 1780 and which 
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spells out explicity the fact that in the 
government of that Commonwealth no one 
of the three departments may ever exercise 
any of the powers of either of the others 
“to the end that it (the government of 
Massachusetts) may be a government of 
laws and not of men.” As the Federalist 
Papers pointed out: “The accumulation of 
all powers—legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial—in the same hands * * * may justly 
be pronounced the very definition of tyr- 
anny.” Hence the present blurring of the 
lines of responsibility between the three de- 
partments of the Federal Government— 
which had gone far even prior to the out- 
break of the war—is perhaps the most sinis- 
ter of all threats to our freedom in the post- 
war period. The tyranny of administrative 
law—the bureaucratic despotism from which 
we suffer today—would be mitigated if the 
lines of demarcation between the legislative, 
executive, and judicial functions had been 
kept sharp and clear. 


DANGERS OF CENTRALIZED POWER 


As a fourth step, the founders of our Re- 
public divided the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment among the Federal Union and the 
States, counties and towns. They did that, 
so that each particular segment of govern- 
ment would not get too big for an intelligent 
citizen to understand its functions and for 
his elected representatives to legislate intel- 
ligently. Today the Federal Government has 
arrogated to itself so many State and local 
powers, and has become so extremely huge 
and complicated that the average Congress- 
man will tell you frankly that it is impossible 
for him even to read all of the legislation 
that is proposed or desired by the various 
Federal departments. In other words, the 
size of the Central Government puts such a 
tremendous load on Congress that our repre- 
sentatives are unable to function effectively 
to protect the rights of the people who 
elected them. 

It is exactly as though a business corpora- 
tion permitted itself to expand to a point 
where the directors and officers chosen by 
the stockholders, found themselves unable to 
cope with the enormous number of prob- 
lems that were put up to them for decision. 
Centralization of power in Washington, more- 
over, undermines State and local govern- 
ment, and thus destroys the opportunity that 
local self-government affords for practical 
experience in citizenship. Unless a man first 
acquires some training in handling public 
problems in State, county, city or town, he 
certainly is not likely to become qualified 
to deal with the large questions of national 
scope on which his freedom ultimately de- 
pends. 

Drawing from the experience of our British 
ancestors, the fifth step was to keep the 
control of the public purse in the hands of 
the House of Representatives—the arm of 
government closest to the people. Every ef- 
fort at popular self-government that I have 
read about in history has eventually been 
destroyed by some demagog who got his 
hands on the people’s own money. In re- 
cent years Congress has delegated more and 
more latitude in respect to public expendi- 
tures to the executive department. Hence 
another grave threat to our freedom is aris- 
ing from what might well be termed the 
privy power of the public purse. 

NO FIXED CLASSES 

Another basic essential of a republican 
type of government is that there should be 
no fixed classes in the social structure; that 
every man should have the opportunity to 
advance and improve his economic, intel- 
lectual, and social status just as far as his 
innate ability, industry, and character will 
permit him to go. So the sixth step was to 
discourage the development of class feeling 
by inserting article I, section 9, in the Con- 
stitution which specifically prohibits the 
granting of any title of nobility by the Fed- 
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eral Government. Thus it was hoped that 
such divisions of political opinion as we 
had, would be essentially vertical rather 
than horizontal in character, for our fore- 
fathers knew that no form of popular self- 
government could long endure in the face 
of acute class cleavage. Hence the appear- 
ance of sharp class stratifications in recent 
years—such as youth groups, farm groups, 
labor groups, veterans’ groups—is naturally 
a matter of deep concern to every true lover 
of American liberty—particularly since such 
class consciousness has frequently been in- 
cited for partisan political purposes. 

Last but not least, the men who set up 
the American Republic reserved the largest 
possible field for local and individual ini- 
tiative by strictly limiting the powers of the 
Central Government. In respect to business, 
only interstate and foreign commerce were 
made subject to its regulation. The tenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution pro- 
vides specifically that “the powers not del- 
egated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people.” As the late Justice Brandeis said: 
“The makers of the Constitution * * * con- 
ferred, as against the Government, the right 
to be let alone, the most comprehensive of 
rights and the right most valued by civilized 
men.” I leave it to you to say to what ex- 
tent that halcyon situation still exists. 

There, in a nutshell, is the mechanism by 
which our forefathers sought to harmonize 
the will of the majority with the personal 
rights of the individual. Jobs, opportunity, 
and freedom for us and succeeding genera- 
tions depend on how well we safeguard that 
mechanism—a mechanism based on meticu- 
lous analysis of all previous attempts at 
self-government in the world’s history; a 
mechanism so ingenious, so carefully organ- 
ized, so accurately compensated against hu- 
man vagaries and lust for power, that it led 
Gladstone to say that the Constitution was 
“the greatest instrument of government ever 
struck off at a given time by the hand and 
brain of man.” 

If we are willing to pay the price of free- 
dom, we will take the advice of the Virginia 
Bill of Rights seriously and by frequent re- 
currence to these seven fundamental princi- 
ples examine every new proposal of govern- 
ment to see whether it fits soundly into the 
fabric of our system. Precise definition of 
the terms we used in our political discus- 
sions, clear thinking based on sound under- 
standing, willingness to take a large meas- 
ure of responsibility for our own physical 
welfare, self-restraint, courage, along with 
justice, temperance, moderation, frugality, 
and virtue—these are the coin in which the 
price of freedom must be paid yesterday, 
today, and forever. As Somerset Maugham 
said: “If a nation values anything more than 
freedom, it will lose its freedom; and the 
irony of it is that if it is comfort or money 
that it values more, it will lose that, too.” 


THE HISTORICAL CYCLE 
Paradoxically enough, the release of initi- 
ative and enterprise made possible by popu- 
lar self-government ultimately generates 
disintegrating forces from within. Again and 
again, after freedom has brought opportu- 
nity and some degree of plenty, the com- 
petent become selfish, luxury loving and 
complacent; the incompetent and the unfor- 
tunate grow envious and covetous; and all 
three groups turn aside from the hard road 
of freedom to worship the golden calf of 
economic security. The historical cycle 
seems to be: from bondage to spiritual faith; 
from spiritual faith to courage; from courage 
to liberty; from liberty to abundance; from 
abundance to selfishness; from selfishness to 
apathy; from apathy to dependency; and 
from dependency back to bondage once more. 
At the stage between apathy and depend- 
ency, men always turn in fear to economic 
and political panaceas. New conditions, it 
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is claimed, require new remedies. Usually 
so-called new remedies are not new at all. 
Compulsory planned economy, for example, 
was tried by the Chinese some three millen- 
niums ago, and by the Romans in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. It was applied 
in Germany, Italy, and Russia long before the 
present war broke out. Yet it is being vigor- 
ously advocated today as a solution of our 
economic problems in the United States. 

For example, I noticed a few months ago 
in the New York Times a typical illustration 
of muddy thinking on this vitally important 
subject in a public address by Dr. Robert S. 
Lynd, professor of sociology at Columbia 
University, in which he calmly asserted: 
“The choice the engineer faces today and 
from now on is not between the use of his 
skills by ‘free enterprise’ or by the 
State. * * The choice * * * is a choice 
between two versions of State power, two 
types of State control of science and tech- 
nology: a monopoly business-dominated 
State or a democratic State which dominates 
and uses industry and science for the ends 
of mass welfare of all the people. Since the 
engineer is inescapably caught in this choice, 
up to his chin, the course of realism is for 
him not to pretend that he is politically 
neutral and to make up his mind as to which 
way he will seek to throw his weight.” 

Certainly the engineer—or any other citi- 
zen—cannot afford to take a neutral position 
but nelther alternative that Professor Lynd 
offers is in accord with the fundamental 
principles on which the perpetuation of 
American freedom depends. We desire 
neither a “monopoly business-dominated 
state” nor a “democratic state which domi- 
nates industry and science.” We want no 
state domination whatever except in the 
sense of state umpiring and regulation of 
business to insure fairplay. For state con- 
trol—compulsory planning of our economic 
life by the state—means the ultimate de- 
struction of our political freedom and all 
our hard-won civil and religious liberties. 
Professor Lynd, like so many other humani- 
tarian thinkers, ignores that point com- 
pletely; yet the lessons of history all point in 
exactly that direction. 

Under compulsory national economic plan- 
ning in Germany before the war was there 
freedom of the press? Ask any newspaper- 
man. Was there freedom of suffrage in 
Italy? Ask any hardy soul who underwent 
the castor oil treatment at the hands of fa- 
natical Fascists. Did the farmer preserve his 
freedom in Russia? Ask the kulaks. What 
happens to labor unions under planned econ- 
omy? Ask the former labor leaders of any 
Axis nation. Is academic freedom permitted? 
Ask the intellectuals in exile. How about 
freedom of worship? Ask the clergy of Ger- 
many and Russia. Well, then, can we not 
apply compulsory planning to a part of our 
economy and leave the rest to private busi- 
ness? Stalin says no, and so does Douglas 
Miller in his famous book about Hitler. That 
is the record. Power over a man's support 
is power over his will,” the Federalist Papers 
sagely observed. Yet I venture to predict 
that if we ever do lose our freedom in Amer- 
ica it will be because of public ignorance of 
the perils involved in outright government 
planning and control of our economic life. 
All of which again demonstrates that the 
price of freedom is a deep understanding of 
the basic principles of self-government and 
recognition of the fact that “eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.” 

VOLUNTARY PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 

Of course, we want all of the voluntary 
planning for the future that we can possibly 
have on the part of labor, management, 
agriculture, and Government. Compulsory 
planning, however, is a horse of an entirely 
different color, As Peter Drucker says in 
his book, “The Future of Industrial Man”: 
“The panacea which is being advertised to- 
day under the misleading name of ‘Planning’ 
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is not a preparation for future events and 
contingencies. It is the abolition of all 
limitations on governmental power.” 

Russia’s planned economy is being cited 
today by many well-intentioned Americans 
as possessing certain virtues that we might 
well emulate. For example, in an article 
in the New York Times last spring, Clair 
Wilcox, professor of economics at Swarth- 
more College, says: “Whatever the short- 
comings of the Russian system—and there 
are many—it has one outstanding merit: It 
can unquestionably provide full employ- 
ment.” Of course, it can—but at what a 
price: the loss of every civil and religious 
right that we Americans hold dear—free- 
dom of speech, of the press, of assembly, 
of religious worship, of the right to work 
when and where one pleases, and to choose 
one’s own rulers. To secure so-called full 
employment at such cost would be the nega- 
tion of every principle of freedom that the 
American Republic has stood for since its 
foundation. 

And do not say that the danger of our 
being subjected to compulsory economic 
planning in the United States when peace 
comes, is not real. The National Resources 
Planning Board, headed by Mr. Roosevelt's 
uncle, had as one of its chief advisers, Dr. 
Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard University. 
Among other things, he is one of the out- 
standing proponents of the idea that the 
size of the public debt does not matter “since 
we owe it to ourselves.” 

In an interview some months ago, he 
said that under his proposed program, 
“Congress will surrender to the adminis- 
tration the power to tax, keeping to itself 
the right only to establish broad limits 
within which the administration may move. 
Congress will appropriate huge sums; will 
surrender the power of directing how and 
when they will be spent. Other extraor- 
dinary powers such as, for instance, to 
effect wholesale social reforms will be dele- 
gated to the administration, which will re- 
tain most, if not all, of its present extraor- 
dinary wartime controls.” Mr. Herbert 
Agar, one of the more vocal New Dealers, 
in his book, “A Time for Greatness,” ad- 
vocates making “the responsibilities of the 
Executive absolute and public. A govern- 
ment must have unlimited power to act 
and at times act fast, or it cannot survive 
the emergencies of our unquiet world.” Yet, 
as Woodrow Wilson said: “The history of 
liberty is a history of the limitation of gov- 
ernmental power, not the increase of it. 
When we resist, therefore, the concentra- 
tion of power, we are resisting the processes 
of death, because concentration of power 
is what always precedes the destruction of 
human liberties.” 

A year or so ago Congress abolished the 
National Resources Pla Board but a 
checkup will show that many of its plan- 
ners are still in the service of the Govern- 
ment in divers capacities. Their power and 
influence in molding governmental policies 
is still potent, and there is no reason to 
believe they are not still working for the 
inauguration of compulsory economic plan- 
ning in the postwar period which, as I 
have said, will spell the end of liberty as 
we have known it heretofore in America. 


GUARANTEEING THE “RIGHT” TO A JOB 


Take the so-called Full Employment Act 
of 1945 recently introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Murray. 

Despite the lipservice this suggested 
legislation pays to private enterprise, the 
fact remains that it would result in overall 
governmental planning and control of the 
national economy. The bill proposes that 
the Government guarantee the “right” of 
every able-bodied American to a “useful and 
remunerative job.“ A national produc- 
tion and employment budget would be set 
up based on a Government estimate of the 
number of jobs required to assure so-called 
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tional product at the expected level of ——— 
required to produce such number of jobs; 
the estimated volume of investment and 
other expenditure by private business and 
Government to assure such a gross national 
product in the year ahead; an estimate of 
the actual prospective volume of such in- 
vestment, with the Federal Government 
making up any deficiency in the required 
level of investment by expenditures from 
public funds. 

The mere knowledge that the Government 
had any such plan in mind would tend to 
create the very unemployment that this job 
budget plan seeks to eliminate. This pro- 
posal and others of similar tenor have strong 
support in certain labor and social reformer 
circles. It would lead inevitably to some 
form of the very collectivism we are fighting 
to destroy in Germany and Italy today. 

It is significant to note that with little 
publicity in this country, the British House 
of Commons and later the House of Lords 
recently approved a program entitled 
“Planned Economy of Great Britain.” That's 
the exact title of the act and it, apparently, 
means exactly what it says. Debate in 
Parliament developed that the British pro- 
gram was almost identical with the New 
Deal program in the United States. The 
British plan is described in detail in a 
white paper entitled “Employment Policy” 
which has been reprinted by the Macmillan 
Co. of New York. 

You should read it in order to get a clearer 
picture of the probable “shape of things to 
come” over here if the advocates of economic 
planning have their way. 

The long history of man's struggle for free- 
dom indicates that a part of the price he 
must pay for it is the willingness to assume 
a large measure of responsibility for his own 
physical well-being. Whenever men have 
endeavored to transfer their economic re- 
sponsibilities to the shoulders of other falli- 
ble men calling themselves government, they 
have eventually reared a Frankenstein mon- 
ster that has turned and devoured their 
political, intellectual and spiritual liberty. 
Plutarch's sage observation that the real 
destroyer of the liberty of any people is he 
who spreads among them bounties, donations 
and largesses,” still holds good, along with 
Plato's prediction that “democracy contains 
no long-range force which will check the 
constant tendency to put more and more on 
the public payroll.” 

ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY BRINGS POLITICAL 
DEMOCRACY 


Significantly enough, freedom for the com- 
mon man has seldom, if ever, resulted from 
the efforts of either the aristocrat or the 
wage earner. The entrenched privileges of 
aristocracy and the leveling-down demands 
for equality under the rule of the proletariat, 
have proven to be equally destructive of 
personal liberty, Hence such freedom as the 
ordinary man has enjoyed for brief periods 
since the dawn of history, has always emerged 
as a corollary of the development of a middle 
class composed of business and professional 
men and farmers. A recent lecturer at 
Princeton University affirms that “political 
democracy came to the United States as a 
result of economic democracy.” History 
shows that businessmen were principally 
responsible for such freedom as Athens en- 
joyed before the age of Pericles; as Rome 
had before the time of Marius and Sulla; 
as the Republic of Florence had under the 
early Medici. 

The merchant class, moreover, created the 
free cities of the Hanseatic League. And 
certainly in modern times, freedom for the 
common man has been the outstanding 
characteristic of the business civilization of 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, France, Great 
Britain, and the United States. The reason 
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for all this is obvious. A complex and ex- 
panding commercial and industrial society 
requires political stability of a high order 
to ensure the sanctity of contracts, the pro- 
tection of property, and the right to labor at 
a vocation of one’s own choice; and such sta- 
bility can be secured only by having the 
foundations of government laid sound and 
deep in the hearts and minds of the people 
where it is presumably safe from the arbi- 
trary whims of tyranny and dictatorship. 
Hence as a part of the price of freedom, 
businessmen must faithfully rec gnize their 
historic mission as preservers of the precious 
values of human liberty. To that end they 
should be shining examples of civic virtue, 
using that word “virtue” in the exact sense 
in which it is employed in my text this after- 
noon, They must eliminate unethical prac- 
tices in their own enterprises so that busi- 
ness can always come into the court of public 
opinion with clean hands; they must be 
keenly conscious of the social significance of 
their day-by-day decisions; they must be 
stewards of the responsibilities with 
which individual freedom has entrusted 
them; they must constantly endeavor to cre- 
ate better conditions of employment by the 
elimination of health and accident hazards; 
they must steadily seek ways and means of 
regularizing employment and cushioning the 
effect of advancing technology on the lives 
and fortunes of their workers; they must 
raise the standard of living by passing along 
the benefits of improved technique and 
quantity production through lower prices 
and higher wages; they must take an active 
part in public affairs; they must seek to be 
industrial statesmen rather than mere 
businessmen, 


SOCIAL STEWARDSHIP 


The voluntary assumption of social 
stewardship is, in a very literal sense, the 
price of freedom. As Justice Brandeis said: 
“Democracy is a serious undertaking which 
substitutes self-restraint for external re- 
straint.” In other words, if men do not 
conduct themselves of their own volition 
with due regard for the rights of others, 
they invite public coercion. We saw that 
process at work in the years before the war 
in the well-nigh endless multiplication of 
governmental controls designed allegedly to 
bring about social justice. Many of these 
measures were justified, but few would have 
been enacted if we had had the moral com- 
petency to conduct ourselves in accordance 
with the basic tenets of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Golden Rule. 

Henri Bergson, addressing the French 
Academy in 1914, said: “Science * * * 
equipped man in less than 50 years with 
more tools than he had made during the 
thousands of years he had lived upon earth. 
Each new machine being for man a new 
organ, an artificial organ, his body became 
suddenly and prodigiously increased in size, 
without his soul being at the same time able 
to dilate to the dimensions of his new body.” 
That was 30 years ago, and we still have the 
same problem confronting us. It cannot be 
solved by the spawning of more laws and 
regulations—if we are to keep our freedom. 
Its only solution lies in the development of 
adequate moral competency—a task in which 
there can be no evasion of individual respon- 
sibility on the part of any citizen who truly 
loves his country. In his last published 
article, “The Road Away from Revolution,” 
written practically on his deathbed, Wood- 
row Wilson said: “The sum of the whole 
matter is this, that our civilization cannot 
survive materially unless it be redeemed 
spiritually.” 

SECRET OF LIBERTY IS COURAGE 

Pericles observed 2,400 years ago that “The 
secret of liberty is courage”; not food, not 
comfort, not money, but just plain old- 
fashioned fortitude of body, mind and soul. 
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In thinking about the four freedoms that 
we hear so much of these days, I have often 
wondered what the reaction of the Pilgrim 
Fathers would have been the day they landed 
on the rocky, barren coast at Plymouth if 
Governor Carver had said: “Those of you 
who seek primarily freedom from want, come 
ashore.” Not a man would have stirred. 
Again suppose he had said: “Those of you 
who seek primarily freedom from fear in 
this wilderness full of savages, come ashore.” 
Not a man wouid have left the ship. But, 
thank God, impending privation and fear 
did not daunt those sturdy pioneers. They 
had known at firsthand what political, in- 
tellectual and spiritual tyranny meant and 
they were willing to pay the price for the 
blessings of such liberty in the New World, 
no matter what physical suffering was in- 
volved. They landed in midwinter. Before 
many months had passed, half of their num- 
ber had died. Yet when the Mayflower 
sailed home in April, as an old historian 
says: “Not one of the colonists went in her. 
So sweet was the taste of freedom even un- 
der the shadow of death.” Millions of our 
soldiers and sailors are under that same 
shadow today. May it not be written of us 
civilians in the fateful years ahead, that we 
lacked that courage of body, mind, and soul, 
which, when all is said, is the real price of 
freedom. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Indi- 
ang [Mr. Bray! is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
quested this special order to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
a series of events affecting the adminis- 
tration of justice in the United States. 

As a former prosecutor, I have always 
been impressed with the importance of 
protecting the defendants’ constitutional 
rights “to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury of the State and District 
where the crime shall have been 
committed.” 

At the outset, I wish to set the record 
straight. I shall not argue the merits 
of the Hoffa case. Iam not bound to be- 
lieve Hoffa right in order to argue that 
he shall have the same right as any 
other citizen to a “fair and speedy trial.” 
I do not know whether he is right or 
wrong in either of the indictments now 
pending against him. But I do know 
this—I know that the humblest and the 
meanest man who lives, I know that the 
idlest and the silliest man who lives, 
should have his day in court. And I 
know that the Constitution is a delusion 
and a snare if the weak or the unpopular 
in the land do not have the same right 
to a fair and impartial trial as the great- 
est and strongest in the land. 

There is a practical reason for this 
belief. Over a quarter of a century ago, 
Clarence Darrow stated the basis for this 
conviction, in pleading the cause for un- 
popular men, who were despised and 
maligned by prosecutors. Darrow’s 
warning rings with eloquence to this day. 
He stated: 

You can only protect your liberties in this 
world by protecting the other man’s freedom. 
You can only be free if I am free. 


Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
condemned Teamster lawyers for even 
undertaking the defense of Teamsters 
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like Jimmy Hoffa. Attorney General 
Kennedy condemned Teamster lawyers 
as “legal prostitutes.” 

The American Weekly of July 17, 1960, 
quoted Robert Kennedy as stating: 


I think the 200 lawyers who take their 
money from the Teamsters are legal prosti- 
tutes. 


On August 19, 1960, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of the American 
Weekly, Robert F. Kennedy attempted 
a explain the statement attributed to 

m: 


I have never made such a statement. I 
said to your reporter, as I have said on 
other occasions, that investigations revealed 
that the Teamsters have about the largest 
array of legal talent in the country. Many 
of them are not labor lawyers but criminal 
attorneys. They are financed through the 
use of huge amounts of union members’ dues 
money and often their only job is to insure 
that Mr. Hoffa and his cronies remain in 
their positions of power within the Team- 
sters Union. These men are the legal prosti- 
tutes. I differentiated these lawyers to your 
writer, as I have always done, from those 
lawyers within the Teamsters who do labor 
management work and advise the Teamsters 
on labor negotiations, etc. 

In fairness to those Teamster attorneys 
whose work is untainted by any wrongdoing, 
I would greatly appreciate your printing this 
letter. 


Robert Kennedy’s statement regarding 
lawyers representing Teamsters, even in 
its revision as given by him, falls far 
short of the high ethical, fair, and ob- 
jective standards that are called for in 
the position of Attorney General of the 
United States. 


In the light of this, I feel compelled to 


join with my colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri, Tom Curtis, who stated 
on the floor of the House on August 31, 
1960: 


It is difficult enough to keep impressed 
upon the American public the importance 
to our personal liberties of the principle that 
good lawyers should represent people and 
groups accused even of the most reprehensi- 
ble of crimes without members of the bar 
undermining this important public concept 
by ill-considered public statements. It is a 
basic part of our concept of justice that 
every person and every organization what- 
ever they may be accused of should be ably 
represented by counsel, 

Where would this concept be if lawyers felt 
that they were going to be judged by the 
clients they represent rather than by their 
own conduct in representing, whomever 
might be their clients, ethically and to the 
best of their abilities? Such a statement as 
that attributed to Robert Kennedy is more 
than ill conceived. It is both libelous and 
unethical. 


Since taking office the Attorney Gen- 
eral has spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars toward the prosecution of James 
Hoffa, and has even established a special 
Hoffa unit. He has empaneled 32 grand 
juries for the purpose of getting Hoffa. 
I have no objections to these actions if 
his motive is to obtain evidence to deter- 
mine whether indictment should be 
brought and later to prosecute the in- 
dictment properly. If this great energy 
on the part of the Attorney General is 
for other reasons, however, it is not in 
accord with the high responsibility of 
his office. 

There recently has been added an- 
other chapter to the many volumes of 
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legal actions that the Government has 
taken against James Hoffa. On Decem- 
ber 7, 1960, an indictment was returned 
against Hoffa in a Federal district court 
in Florida. The original indictment was 
dismissed on July 12, 1961, and a second 
indictment was returned on October 11, 
1961. Many motions have been made 
before that court. A pretrial conference 
was held and the case scheduled for trial 
on October 15, 1962. Attorneys on each 
side of the case have examined many, 
many thousands of exhibits. The offi- 
cials of the Justice Department and of 
the Post Office Department have been 
very active in the investigation of this 
case. 

Another indictment was returned 
against Hoffa and Commercial Carriers, 
Inc., in the Federal district court in 
Nashville, Tenn., on May 18, 1962. A 
hearing was held before a Federal dis- 
trict judge of this court on August 1, 
1962, and at that time the Government 
insisted on an early trial of this case in 
October on the grounds that the case in 
Florida would be removed from the 
docket. I understand that the defense 
attorneys had no knowledge that this 
case was to be removed from the docket 
in Florida and apparently neither did the 
Federal judge before the case was set 
for trial. 

Apparently the district attorney had 
information which the others did not 
have, for on August 6, 1962, Chief Justice 
Simpson in the southern district of Flor- 
ida removed all cases from the docket in 
that district which were scheduled to be 
tried before October 2 but which would 
not be completed before October 28. One 
of the reasons given for removing this 
case from the docket was that a new dis- 
trict had been created in Florida. 

Title 18, section 3240 of the United 
States Code Annotated, reads as follows: 

Whenever any new district or division is 
established, or any county or territory is 
transferred from one district or division to 
another district or division, prosecution for 
offenses committed within such district, di- 
vision, county, or territory, prior to such 
transfer, shall be commenced and be pro- 
ceeded with the same as if such new district 
or division had not been created, or such 
county or territory had not been transferred 
unless the court, upon application of the de- 
fendant, shall order the case to be moved to 
the new district or division for trial. 


There have been arguments raised 
that this second indictment in Tennessee 
should not have been returned in that 
State, but I have no comment to make 
on that, for I assume that this matter 
will be adequately disposed of. But Ido 
want to point out that the Government 
in its prosecution of James Hoffa should 
proceed with the same fairness that it 
proceeds against anyone else. 

It is easy to demand fairness and jus- 
tice for a person who is popular. It is 
not so easy to go against public opinion 
and defend the rights of the unpopular. 
We are often remiss and I fear that in 
this case the Government is remiss in 
resorting to unfairness against a person 
who is not popular. I am not comment- 
ing on the reasons for the present un- 
popularity of James Hoffa. I do know 
that there has been the strongest con- 
certed attempt made to convict this man 
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that in my opinion has ever been made 
to convict anyone in this country. 

It is also an interesting fact that when- 
ever leaders in a government desire to 
take over power which they should not 
have, especially in the matter of prosecu- 
tion, they first proceed against a person 
who is unpopular. I fear that this is 
what is happening today. But we must 
keep ever before us the fact that if our 
Government proceeds with unfair prac- 
tices to indict and convict James Hoffa, 
they can use this same unfair practice 
to attack any of the rest of us. 

If our Government is to remain the 
sacred depository of our freedoms, we 
must protect the rights of those we do 
not like with the same zeal that we pro- 
tect the rights of those whom we love. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield. 

Mr. ADAIR. Certainly it is basic to 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence that every 
man when accused of a crime has the 
right to adequate representation prop- 
erly prepared by well-trained lawyers; 
and he is entitled further, as the gentle- 
man from Indiana so well points out, to 
be tried under established rules of pro- 
cedure and evidence. It is important 
that these rules, these procedures, and 
these laws be applied equally to all men. 

I commend the gentleman for bringing 
this basic matter to our attention this 
afternoon. 

Mr. BRAY. I thank the gentlemen 
and yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
certainly agree with what the gentleman 
from Indiana has said as to the basic 
principles which he has so clearly set 
forth. 

There certainly seems to be something 
patently unfair about charging an in- 
dividual, causing him to expend large 
sums of money in preparation for trial 
on a day certain, as I understand it, a 
day certain was set at least a year ago 
and then delaying such trial in order to 
permit a second indictment to take 
precedence. 

I would ask the gentleman if I am not 
correct in my understanding that the 
case in Tampa, Fla., where the person 
involved was originally indicted is ready 
at the present time, and the defense is 
ready, and that there is no request on 
the part of the defense for any post- 
ponement. 

Mr. BRAY. There has been no re- 
quest for postponement; in fact there 
has been insistence that the trial be car- 
ried through. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Does it not mean 
that the defendant in this instance is in 
the position of finding himself forced by 
the Government to have spent thousands 
of hours and many thousands of dollars 
in examining hundreds of thousands of 
exhibits and doing research work, inter- 
viewing witnesses, pretrial conferences, 
and so forth, all of which have taken 
place and now must be held in abeyance 
until the case in Nashville is completed; 
is that correct? 

Mr. BRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I agree again 
with the gentleman, we are not trying 
to decide the merits of either indictment, 
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but it seems to me that in this case in 
the zeal of trying to proceed against the 
defendant, as the gentleman said, who is 
in certain quarters unpopular, and may- 
be deservedly so, perhaps an injustice is 
being done him. 

If these facts are true, then certainly 
the Government is in the position of 
following a course of conduct which 
places an individual's liberty in jeopardy 
under our laws. May I ask the gentle- 
man, it would come pretty close to being 
actually harassment in this instance? 

Mr. BRAY. It apparently is. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Then I will say to 
the gentleman I must agree with him. I 
have taken the unpopular side of many 
cases, as the gentleman well knows. I 
will be glad, of course, to consider any 
evidence on the part of the Government 
which would justify pressing so hard at 
this time and ignoring the Tampa in- 
dictment to proceed with the other mat- 
ters which the gentleman has brought 
out. I have not been able to find, and 
again I will ask the gentleman whether 
he knows, of any instance which would 
justify the Government’s action in this 
case? 

Mr. BRAY. I know of none. I heard 
about this matter a short time ago, and 
while I have not done any research in the 
matter, it did seem unusual, after I un- 
derstand thousands of exhibits have 
been examined, and pretrial conferences 
held, with both sides working and both 
sides ready, to take the action that has 
been taken is not justifiable. It is very 
easy for a prosecuting attorney and the 
Attorney General to become very am- 
bitious, but that ambition must be 
purged, because if you have in the courts 
tried one man unfairly, that can spread 
to someone else. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is it not true that 
in the case that is being made in Nash- 
ville it is based upon facts which were 
studied by a committee of the House 
some 10 years ago and subsequently by 
a committee of the other body, and fol- 
lowing those investigations previous At- 
torneys General have refused to proceed 
in the basic matters which are here in- 
volved? 

Mr. BRAY. I did not mention this, but 
it was brought about from investigations 
of 10 years or more ago. Whether it was 
brought to the attention of the prosecut- 
ing attorneys of the District, I do not 
know. I assume it was, but all of these 
years have elapsed, and again the matter 
is being brought up. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I hope the Attor- 
ney General will find out and review the 
discussion here this afternoon. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
sitting quietly in this Chamber listening 
to the colloquy between the gentleman 
from California and the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

It occurs to me, Mr. Speaker, speak- 
ing personally, that here is a case where 
I am called upon to fulfill my sworn duty 
to uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The remarks of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bray]—with reference to 
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double standards of law enforcement— 
have impelled me to stand up and remind 
myself and my colleagues of this House 
that this week the Congress and the 
American people are observing Constitu- 
tion Week. I remind myself that it is 
the Constitution which guarantees each 
citizen, including such unpopular citi- 
zens as Jimmy Hoffa, equal justice under 
the law. The issue raised here is that 
presently, under the policy of the At- 
torney General of the United States, 
there is a violation of the Constitution 
which guarantees equal protection under 
the law. As I understand the charge 
leveled here today, it is that the policy 
of the Department of Justice is such that 
a double standard is being followed. 

Mr. Speaker, if this be true, none of 
us is secure in our liberties. The target 
of the politically ambitious prosecutor 
may be—and I take it from what is said, 
is—one Jimmy Hoffa. Tomorrow that 
target could be a member of an unpopu- 
lar minority, or, indeed, the target could 
be a member of an opposite political 
party. 

Mr. Speaker, under this administration 
there has been pressure and it is generally 
known that Members of the Congress 
have been threatened with reprisals if 
they failed to get in line. 

Under this administration and under 
this Attorney General, we know that 
newspaper reporters have been awakened 
by a knock at the door at 3 o’clock in 
the morning on orders from the Attorney 
General. 

What I fear is that a teamster law- 
enforcement policy of today, even though 
Mr. Hoffa is the subject of such prejudice 
and discrimination, might well be sup- 
plemented by a special brand of law 
enforcement tomorrow, leveled at another 
group, or individual, in our society. 

This approach, as I see it, by the At- 
torney General in the Hoffa case em- 
ploys in an arbitrary fashion the un- 
limited power of Government in violation 
of the constitutional guarantees of the 
rights of the individual—the very es- 
sence of totalitarianism. Such a hound- 
ing by the police and prosecutor has all 
the earmarks of a police state. Is this 
America? 

Mr. Speaker, as for me, I must say that 
I feel compelled to agree with Clarence 
Darrow, that great defender of individual 
rights, who once said: 

You can only protect your liberties in 
this world by protecting the other man’s 
freedom. You can only be free if I am free. 


Mr. Speaker, I would urge an investi- 
gation by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary of the charges against the At- 
torney General—that he is following a 
double standard of law enforcement. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
join my other colleagues in commending 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray], 
for taking this time to call attention 
to not just the Members of the House 
but to others throughout the country 
the serious implications involved in the 
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Hoffa case. It is indeed true that the 
test of liberty is often one that involves 
someone who is unpopular and, as the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT] said, possibly deservedly so. When 
prejudice is rampant and, I might add, 
when fear has been built up, liberty is 
in danger. I think it is quite appropriate 
that this special order should have come 
today after we had on the floor of the 
House two other procedural matters in 
the name of national security, and this 
Congress refused to look beneath the 
label in one of the bills to determine 
whether we were protecting security to 
the extent that we well might and at 
the same time preserving basic personal 
liberties. 

I took the floor of the House, as the 
gentleman from Indiana has pointed 
out, I believe it was last year or possibly 
the year before, when this news maga- 
zine quoted, whether rightly or wrongly, 
the Attorney General as referring to the 
lawyers of the Teamsters Union as legal 
prostitutes. At the time the American 
Bar Association was meeting here. I 
called upon the labor section of the 
American Bar Association to whom a 
protest had been presented, and rightly 
so by the Teamsters Union, of unethical 
conduct on the part of the man who 
later became Attorney General, to urge 
that they should move forward in this 
matter. I am happy that the Attorney 
General denied he made these remarks. 
I was careful in the way I made my 
statement. I said “a statement as that 
attributed to Robert Kennedy,” but I 
note in his denial of having made the 
statement he compounds and commits 
the unethical and libelous conduct on 
his part. He said he was not talking 
about the labor lawyers of the Team- 
sters Union, but the criminal attorneys, 
and went on to say that they were the 
legal prostitutes. My remarks at the 
time were to the effect that it is dif- 
ficult enough to keep impressed upon 
the American people the importance to 
our personal liberty, of the principle that 
good lawyers should represent people 
and groups accused even of the most 
reprehensible crimes, without members 
of the bar undermining this important 
concept by ill-considered public state- 
ments. 

This is only an illustration of the man- 
ner in which, apparently, the Attorney 
General of the United States is deter- 
mined to prosecute an individual and a 
group—and indeed the word persecute 
could be used here. And this is no brief, 
I might say, for Jimmie Hoffa. I do not 
know the man. Politically, Harold Gib- 
bons, the No. 2 man in the Teamsters 
Union is in my district; and there is no 
group in my district that has been more 
active to defeat me the first time I ran 
for office and every time I have run 
since. So I would be the last person to 
take the floor, if it were from the stand- 
point of wishing well to my political op- 
ponents. But these issues are deep. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to refer to article 
III, section 2 of the Constitution, which 
provides that criminal trials shall be held 
in the State where the said crime shall 
have been committed; a safeguard which 
is reinforced by the command of the 
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sixth amendment, that the criminal trial 
shall be before an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed. 

Construing these provisions the Su- 
preme Court has said in the case of 
Travis v. United States (364 U.S. 631): 

The venue provisions in Acts of Congress 
should not be so freely construed as to give 
the Government the choice of a “tribunal 
favorable to it.” 


From the points that the gentleman 
has been making and the points that I 
have observed of the switching around of 
jurisdictions, I am led to only one con- 
clusion, that the Government, the At- 
torney General, has been engaging in 
both “forum shopping” and “forum 
juggling” and the defendant is being de- 
nied an opportunity of a speedy and im- 
partial trial. 

I think we well might ask ourselves, 
and I hope there will be this investiga- 
tion by the Judiciary Committee, as to 
why the Government has decided that 
they want to push the matter in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. I might state that this has 
been brought to my attention, I have not 
verified it, but it is something the Judi- 
ciary Committee should look into, that 
Nashville, Tenn., is dominated by a news- 
paper, the publisher of which is a for- 
mer aid of the Attorney General. This 
newspaper, it has been alleged, has sz.tu- 
rated the Nashville area with anti-Hoffa 
and anti-Teamster bias. Nashville, 
Tenn., is one of the major right-to-work 
centers of a right-to-work State, which 
is their right, of course. But also it in- 
dicates that there is the likelihood of not 
finding there a jury free of antilabor 
bias, let alone anti-Hoffa bias, under 
these circumstances. 

It is these questions that among others 
I think need to be gone into. 

The basis of venue in Nashville, Tenn., 
as nearly as I have been able to deter- 
mine is on points of extreme technical- 
ity. I think the Judiciary Committee 
should look into the question, of whether 
there has been both “forum shopping” 
and “forum juggling” and whether per- 
haps we need to amend the laws to make 
it very clear that this kind of operation 
is contrary to our laws, so that the At- 
torney General, whoever he may be, does 
not engage in this kind of procedure 
which is prone to lead to miscarriage of 
justice. 

Mr. Speaker, again I commend the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As a newspaper- 
man who covered the courts for many 
years, I developed great pride in the 
fherceness with which our system of ju- 
risprudence protects the rights of the 
defendant. 

It seems to me that in the present in- 
stance, as the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CurtTIs] has just said, the Gov- 
ernment is engaged in both “forum shop- 
ping” and “forum juggling,” and the de- 
fendant is being denied an opportunity 
of a speedy and impartial trial. 

When I voted to create a new judicial 
district in Florida, I thought I was cast- 
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ing my vote to expedite, not to delay, 
cases pending in the Southern District 
of Florida. 

On August 20 last, the Tampa news- 
paper headline read as follows: Gov- 
ernment Wins Delay in Hoffa Case.” 
This delay resulted from the Govern- 
ment’s opposition to the defendant’s pe- 
tition demanding to be tried on October 
1 in Tampa. 

Even more interesting is the fact that 
the Government apparently sought this 
delay because it preferred to proceed 
with the case in Nashville even though 
the Tampa indictment was returned a 
year before the Nashville indictment. 

Obviously the Government feels it has 
a better chance of sending Hoffa to jail 
in the Nashville case. 

I have been greatly concerned with the 
Government’s policy of “forum shop- 
ping” in this or any other case. The 
Government has transported thousands 
of documents into Nashville and then 
proceeds to seek to justify jurisdiction 
of the Nashville court on this basis. 

It would appear that in the interest 
of fairness the records should have re- 
mained where the business is located, 
where the defendant resides, where al- 
most all the witnesses reside, and where 
most of the alleged overt acts occurred. 

The Government has been able to pro- 
duce only three highly technical acts to 
justify trying the case in Nashville. Ac- 
cording to the indictment, the only acts 
that took place in the middle district of 
Tennessee were: filing of the charter in 
1959; amendment to the charter in 1953; 
filing of an excise tax return. 

These acts, which are purely legalistic 
and are performed not only all over the 
country for corporations which are in- 
corporated in States other than those 
in which they do business, that is, Dela- 
ware, et cetera, but all over the world, 
have never been considered as anything 
more than purely formal legal jurisdic- 
tional matters. 

On the other hand, we find that all of 
the substantive acts occurred or exist in 
Detroit, Mich. 

As far back as the Magna Carta, 
Anglo-Saxon justice required that the 
defendant must be tried in the vicinity 
where the alleged offense was com- 
mitted. This was a basic protection 
against the despot dragging the defend- 
ant for trial from the scene of an alleged 
crime, where he could be judged by 
members of the community, to a hostile 
or unfriendly jurisdiction. 

Our forebears fought the American 
Revolution against such tactics by the 
British crown. For this reason, we have 
article III, section 2, of the Constitution, 
which was quoted by the gentleman 
from Missouri, which provides that crim- 
inal trials “shall be held in the State 
where the said crimes shall have been 
committed,” a safeguard reinforced by 
the command of the sixth amendment, 
which states that the criminal trial shall 
be before an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed. 

I cannot but wonder whether Hoffa’s 
constitutional rights are not being dis- 
regarded. I wonder if the Government 
is not playing fast and loose with basic 
principles of fairness and equity 
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thoroughly engraved in our system of 
jurisprudence since the days of Magna 
Carta. 

Why is it “overreaching” and jug- 
gling the schedules of cases—an exclusive 
function of the courts under our system 
of separation of powers—in order to try 
the case in Nashville now? 

Regardless of the merits of the case, 
it is not proper for the prosecutor to 
shop around for a court in which the 
chances of a fair trial are minimal. In 
fact, the courts have suggested that a 
defendant may not be tried where the 
hostility of the community has been en- 
gendered by the Government’s acts. 

The prosecutor has a responsibility, 
in the interest of a fair and impartial 
trial, to lean over backward in securing 
the defendant’s rights. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
Indiana for the statement he has made 
today and also my colleagues who have 
expressed themselves on the situation 
the gentleman has brought before the 
House. As a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I certainly am well 
aware of the situation that is involved 
in the cases in Florida and Tennessee. 
I assure the Members who participate 
in this colloquy this afternoon, that in 
voting to create a new judicial district 
in Florida it was the farthest thing from 
our minds in committee that we would 
put in the hands of the Attorney Gen- 
eral a weapon he could use to trample 
on the individual liberties of any party 
in any particular case. 

We talk about the fact that this is a 
case where the Department of Justice 
has been shopping around for a forum. 
Under section 3240, title 18, of the United 
States Code, a case such as this that has 
been initiated in one district cannot be 
transferred to a newly created district 
unless the defendant himself consents. 
Obviously the intent and purpose of 
this long-existent statute is to safeguard 
the rights of a defendant in a situation 
similar to that which has been called to 
our attention today. 

Mr. Speaker, the example which has 
been cited by those who have joined in 
this discussion is but one instance, and 
Iam sure there are many other instances 
that could be documented; yet, it is suffi- 
ciently disturbing, I believe, to warrant 
the inquiry of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. If public prosecutors, regard- 
less who they might be, can ensnare 
citizens into spending small fortunes on 
defending indictments only to make the 
indictment disappear without formal ac- 
tion being taken, it is even more repre- 
hensible for the Federal courts to be 
willing to lend assistance to this type of 
pettifogging; then there is little hope 
for individual liberty. 

The misuse of power by the public 
prosecutor is as old as civilization and 
as new as the morning newspaper. In 
this country of ours, however, we have 
always gone about our daily business 
under the secure belief that such misuse 
could not occur or be long tolerated. 
Whether the cause be attractive or ob- 
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jectionable, we have always stood ready 
to assure and demand fair and equal 
justice for everyone. Today, however, 
there appears to be developing an un- 
wholesome tendency to wink at the pro- 
cedural safeguards which have been long 
established in our society. Albeit these 
aberrant tactics may be employed in the 
sincere effort to stamp out syndicated 
crime—a cause for which we all extend 
our total support—that is no excuse for 
riding roughshod over the rights of in- 
dividual citizens. In fact, the greater 
the war on crime, the more exacting the 
law-enforcement arm of the Government 
must be to protect the innocent and to 
treat fairly those suspected of guilt. 
This is not mollycoddling, this is justice 
according to law. 

Yet in spite of this time-honored tra- 
dition of ours, there has come to my at- 
tention in the past few years a number 
of instances where the judicial system 
was being used more as a weapon than 
as an equally balanced scale. 

In particular, I have in mind a series 
of indictments which have been served 
in the States of Florida and Tennessee 
during the past 2 years against the same 
defendant. As the drama unfolded, an 
indictment was issued in a Federal dis- 
trict court in Florida in December 1960. 
For reasons not now relevant, the in- 
dictment was dismissed. Shortly there- 
after, in October 1961, a second indict- 
ment was again issued and in the same 
district of Florida. After initial legal 
fencing was dispensed with, a definite 
trial date was set for October 1962. In 
the meantime, however, another indict- 
ment, based upon a different set of cir- 
cumstances, was obtained against the 
same defendant in a Federal court in 
Tennessee. 

From this point on, the plot thick- 
ens, but the basis for action grows hazy. 
What appears to have occurred is that 
the outcome of the trial in Florida be- 
gan to cause worries within the Depart- 
ment of Justice, while that in Tennessee 
radiated greater hope. Perhaps it was 
even believed that an adverse decision 
in Florida could have undermined the 
hoped for victory in Tennessee. For one 
reason or another, therefore, the deci- 
sion was obviously made within the De- 
partment, as will be seen below, to 
remove from the docket the Florida 
case and pursue alone the Tennessee 
indictment. 

At this point, it may be asked, what 
this all has to do with justice, equity, 
and fair play. The answer is that forum 
shopping may be an accepted practice 
of a prosecutor prior to the institution 
of legal proceedings. But, to promul- 
gate on-again-off-again tactics is repre- 
hensible. As a defendant, you would 
have to expend time and money prepar- 
ing for a case in one jurisdiction only 
to discover that that was only a feint 
and that the actual prosecution actually 
will transpire in another district. For 
all one knows, this could be carried on 
indefinitely. 

Without going into great detail in my 
present example the defendant con- 
tended with numerous motions before 
the Florida court, he participated in a 
detailed pretrial conference. Attorneys 
for the defendant devoted large periods 
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of time in preparing for the trial. This 
involved not only gathering material but 
examining exhibits and interviewing 
witnesses. Needless to say, thousands 
and thousands of dollars were spent by 
the defendant in this endeavor to jus- 
tify innocence. No one knows how many 
additional thousands were paid out by 
the Government prosecutor. 

Yet, in one fell swoop, this was all cast 
aside. How can this be, one may ask. 
Of course, there is no question that the 
public prosecutor can move to dismiss 
an indictment. It is regularly done and 
for good cause. But it must be recog- 
nized that good cause must be part and 
parcel of such a motion. The Federal 
judge hearing such a motion may well 
demand reasons for granting the motion 
and is well justified in turning it down 
if he believes the proceedings are.too far 
advanced or if he suspects that the pros- 
ecutor has ulterior motives for making 
the motion. 

It was undoubtedly with this in mind, 
then, that the Department of Justice en- 
gineered a most ingenious coup under our 
present example—the effect of which was 
to have the Florida case dismissed with- 
out the trial judge’s concurrence and 
thereby inducing the Tennessee court to 
move more hastily. What apparently 
occurred was that the Department 
learned that Congress intended to create 
a new judicial district in Florida. In 
turn, this new district would be created 
out of certain counties theretofore at- 
tached to the southern district where 
our defendant was facing trial. 

Under existing law, however—section 
3240 of title 18, United States Code—a 
case that has been initiated in one dis- 
trict cannot be transferred to a newly 
created district unless the defendant 
consents. Obviously the intent and pur- 
pose of this long existent statute was to 
safeguard the rights of a defendant in a 
situation similar to our example. Once 
litigation has begun, a defendant was not 
to be shunted around like a freight car 
in a railroad yard. A speedy trial, the 
orderly administration of justice, and 
fairness were the basis for the statute 
and these have been rigidly enforced 
through subsequent court decisions. 

But, here is where the Department 
turned in some fancy legerdemain—pull- 
ing the rabbit out of the hat, so to speak. 
It was undoubtedly recognized by the 
astute lawyers at the Department of 
Justice that although the bill creating 
the new Florida district was passed on 
July 20, 1962, and that the President 
would undoubtedly sign it a short time 
thereafter, as he did on July 30, never- 
theless the act itself would not become 
effective until 90 days after the enact- 
ment. Therefore, in piecing the mystery 
together, the Department attorneys un- 
doubtedly put their heads together some- 
time between July 20 and July 30 and 
concluded that this 90-day delay in 
effectuating the act was a miraculous 
legislative gift which would get them off 
the hook in Florida without disturbing 
their Tennessee pr 

Without it, they would have faced the 
need to explain to the Federal judge 
the reasons for seeking to dismiss the 
indictment before him. Since the legal 
proceedings had gone so far and the de- 
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fendant had been so inconvenienced, the 
judge may have denied such a motion. 
Even if he had not denied it, bad pub- 
licity could have resulted. But if he 
did deny, bad publicity could have been 
assured along with the possibility of a 
Government defeat at trial. Finally, a 
dramatized false step in Florida could 
have generated repercussions in Tennes- 
see. Thus, without this fateful creation 
of the new Florida district, justice as 
administered by the Department of Jus- 
tice could have faltered embarrassingly. 

Here is how the new act was well 
used. Following the presumed confer- 
ences between July 20 and July 30, a 
special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral appeared in the Tennessee court on 
August 1, 1962. In this appearance, the 
Justice Department lawyer urged the 
Federal court in Tennessee to set an 
early trial date in October since the case 
in Florida would be removed from the 
docket. Keep in mind that this Au- 
gust 1 appearance was but 1 day after 
the President had signed the bill creating 
the new Florida district, and preceded 
any knowledge of such action by the de- 
fendants since the Florida court had 
taken no action to raise such notice. 
Yet, on August 6, just 5 days later, the 
chief judge in the southern district of 
Florida entered an order removing all 
cases from the docket that were sched- 
uled to be tried after October 2, but not 
to be completed prior to October 28. 
Conveniently, but not surprisingly, this 
happened to include the case of our pres- 
ent defendant whose trial was scheduled 
to begin on October 15. 

The conclusion from all this is in- 
escapable. The Department maneuvered 
a beautiful end run through an arrange- 
ment between the Department and the 
chief judge of the circuit. The district 
judge in Florida was bypassed, a case 
whose conclusion could have been em- 
barrassing was chloroformed, the action 
in Tennessee was given a green light. 
And, yet, no motions were made to dis- 
miss, no refusals to dismiss were pro- 
mulgated, no cases were lost and no 
newspaper headlines were forthcoming. 
Harry Houdini could not have performed 
better in his heyday. The fact that no 
administrative necessity has been shown 
for the chief judge’s action; the fact 
that existing law directs that cases 
pending in a district be continued when 
a new district is created; and the fact 
that justice, equity, and fairness compel 
the continuation of our defendant's case 
in Florida appear to carry little weight 
with the administration of justice today. 

This example which I have cited is 
but one, I'm sure, of many that could be 
documented from recent experience. 
Yet, it is a sufficiently disturbing exam- 
ple to warrant the query as to where we 
are headed in this country. If public 
prosecutors can ensnare citizens into 
spending small fortunes in defending in- 
dictments only to make the indictment 
disappear without formal action being 
taken and if Federal courts will lend as- 
sistance to this type of petti-fogging, 
then there is little hope that individual 
liberty and justice under law will survive 
as we have long understood those terms. 

I again congratulate the gentleman 
from Indiana for bringing the matter 
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to our attention. It is in the best Amer- 
ican tradition. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp following the remarks 
made by Mr. Moore. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, I am concerned that the 
Department of Justice has used a new 
act of the Congress to gain a tactical 
advantage over a defendant in a manner 
apparently contrary to law. When the 
Congress this summer created a new 
judicial district, the middle district of 
Florida, a criminal action was pending 
in that State. A second criminal action 
was pending in Tennessee involving the 
same defendant. The Florida action 
was scheduled to be tried first. 

The applicable law seemed to be clear; 
title 18, United Stats Code, section 3240 
provides: 

Wherever any new district or division is 
established * * * prosecutions for offenses 
committed within such district * * * shall 
be commenced and proceeded with the same 
as if such new district or division had not 
been created * * * unless the court upon 
the application of the defendant shall order 
the case to be removed to the new district 
or division for trial. 


The defendant named above has made 
no such application, but I understand 
the Department of Justice has now so 
juggled matters that the Tennessee ac- 
tion will be reached for trial before that 
pending in Florida. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has taken advantage of our creation 
of a new district to reverse the orderly 
course of justice. He owes the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and the Congress 
an explanation. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
following the remarks made by Mr. 
MACGREGOR. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I compliment the 
gentleman from Indiana who is leading 
the discussion that involves basic prin- 
ciples of law. 

Mr. Speaker, the passing of impartial 
laws to apply equally and fairly to every 
citizen of the United States is the sole 
ultimate purpose of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Whenever we legislate on matters that 
deal with the courts or in any way to 
knowingly pass laws that can or will 
influence the outcome of a trial we are 
ourselves violating the basic principle 
and the accepted principle of law that 
has become almost sacred. 

Mr. Speaker, because I have privately 
and publicly on previous occasions 
spoken about the inadequacies and poor 
judgment and apparent lack of under- 
standing of both good public policy and 
the responsibility of his job that prevails 
in the Attorney General's office, I should 
extend for the record some additional 
information that gives proof to the be- 
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lief that many have regarding our pres- 
ent Attorney General and that is, he is 
not the best qualified man in the United 
States for the most responsible law en- 
forcement office in the world. For it was 
this same Attorney General who has 
recommended that we pass some wire- 
tapping laws and based upon his testi- 
mony these laws, if passed, would go far 
beyond any legitimate need and in my 
opinion would be in violation of the 
natural private rights and personal in- 
vasion of the sanctity of the home, the 
like of which we have never seen before 
in America. It evidences a trend in this 
administration and in his Office that is 
undesirable and inconsistent with Amer- 
ica’s established and proven traditions 
on personal rights. 

This is also the Attorney General who 
on April 13 shocked America when at his 
executive order had some people from 
his Department in the early morning 
hours in Philadelphia knocking at the 
doors of American citizens. It turns out 
that these knockers were Federal police 
acting without the knowledge of their 
immediate superior, without writs or 
warrants, with no claim of wrongdoing 
against the citizens, investigators with 
no questions to ask that could not have 
been better asked in the morning and 
with no right constitutionally or other- 
wise. It turns out that apparently they 
had a personal mandate from the Na- 
tion’s highest enforcement officer—the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
a servant and not the master of the 
sleeper and frightened citizen and one 
who took an oath to support and not vio- 
late the laws of the United States. We 
are told that in New York a similar event 
took place. 

Mr. Speaker, the implication of this 
type of occurrence is a frightening thing 
to happen in America and we need to be 
alerted to its consequences. 

There are other things that need to be 
noted in this Office that involve the basic 
and accepted procedures of law and the 
conduct of this enforcement officer and 
about which much has already been said, 
but time and space does not permit. 

I cannot resist, however, from jocularly 
and seriously calling attention to an- 
other bit of evidence of poor judgment. 
The mistreatment of a dog by the name 
of Brumas. Judging from newspaper re- 
ports the Attorney General imagines 
that this friendly dog enjoys being 
brought down to the office in violation 
of law and there while important busi- 
ness of state goes on being led around 
the halls by beautiful girls. Now, of 
course, there are people who would enjoy 
this but we from Iowa know that dogs 
would much rather be out in the open 
country where they can enjoy the fresh 
air and be away from the dangers of 
heavy traffic and enclosures which would 
be for a dog an unhealthy atmosphere. 
And if one’s own children are not avail- 
able there are always children in the 
neighborhood who would enjoy being 
asked to play with a friendly dog like 
this dog must be. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Indiana for 
bringing to the attention of the House 
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these very important facts with refer- 
ence to the liberties of certain people 
in this country. 


THIS NATION IN STATE OF DIRE 
DISTRESS AND EXTREME DANGER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, LI- 
BONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PILLION] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to solemnly warn the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Members 
of this Congress, and our 186 million citi- 
zens, that this Nation is in a state of dire 
distress and extreme danger. 

The Soviet-Communist forces are 
pounding this Nation with a succession 
of political and military power blows 
around the world. 

Our national and international policies 
are tragically inept, inadequate, and in- 
effective to stem or to even slow down 
the Soviet-Communist drive to destroy 
us 


The magnitude of the present and 
potential dangers posed by the Soviet- 
Cuban military and nuclear buildup can- 
not be hidden by the devious excuses of 
the State Department or by artful soph- 
istry from the administration. 

In order to intelligently and effectively 
contend with the threat of Cuba, we must 
recognize that Cuba is only the spear- 
head of the Soviet-Communist drive to 
take over every Central and South Amer- 
ican country. We must further recog- 
nize that the Soviet campaign for Latin 
America is only one phase of the Soviet- 
Communist total world civil war. 

Cuba cannot be viewed or treated 
merely as an isolated source of danger. 
Cuba is not a Cuban problem. It is a 
Soviet problem we are dealing with. 

The strategic, economic, and political 
decisions directing Cuba’s actions are 
made by Khrushchev in Moscow, and not 
by Castro in Havana. 

Cuba constitutes a Khrushchev jugular 
attack upon the United States. Today, 
Cuba is a formidable Soviet military out- 
post. 

The Soviet has, under its command, 
in Cuba, as of now: first, two nuclear 
rocket and missile launching sites; 
second, five naval bases; third, hundreds 
of Soviet fighter planes; fourth, thou- 
stands of Czech and Soviet artillery 
pieces; fifth, thousands of Soviet tanks 
and motorized weapon carriers; and 
sixth, 350,000 Soviet trained and 
equipped troops. 

This arsenal is only the nucleus of 
the Soviet military plans for Cuba. Un- 
less this military buildup is arrested, 
now, Cuba will become a triple nuclear 
threat to this Nation’s survival. 

Within 6 months to a year, the Soviet 
will be using Cuba’s naval bases for 
hiding its nuclear launching subma- 
rines. These Russian submarines are 
capable of destroying just about every 
coastal city in the United States. 

Cuba’s airfields, inevitably, will be 
utilized for Soviet aircraft, carrying nu- 
clear bombs. These bombers could drop 
oe bombs anywhere in the United 

tates. 
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Cuba’s missile launching sites can be 
intended only for the installation of So- 
viet nuclear missiles zeroed in on the 
United States. 

This nuclear weapons complex, based 
in Cuba, will have the capability of de- 
stroying this Nation and its people. We 
are cravenly delivering, to Khrushchev 
in Moscow, another alternative weapon 
for blackmail. 

Mr. Speaker, let us recall that Castro 
did not take over Cuba. Khrushchev 
did not take over Castro and Cuba. 

Pro-Castro segments of our press, and 
the television networks, can take the dis- 
credit for misguiding public opinion and 
pressuring the State Department into 
the chain of events which created today’s 
Cuban crisis. 

Members of Congress, our Central In- 
telligence Agency, our State Depart- 
ment, other governmental agencies, all 
contributed to the Castro-Communist 
takeover. 

In essence, it was failure of our for- 
eign policy, the malfunctioning of our 
foreign-policy-making machinery, and 
the incompetence of our officials, under 
the Eisenhower administration, that de- 
livered Cuba to Castro. 

All of this Nation’s foreign policy 
blunderings, under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, have been repeated and . 
compounded under the Kennedy admin- 
istration. 

In all the world’s history there has 
never been a more ill-conceived, mis- 
planned, and pitifully executed military 
abortion than our Cuban invasion of 
April 17, 1961. One thousand two hun- 
dred innocent youngsters were sacrificed 
in this Bay of Pigs debacle. 

This was a military operation for the 
attainment of a political objective. It 
was turned over for execution to a dis- 
jointed, uncoordinated combination of 
State Department, CIA, and White 
House dilettantes. 

Our tragic policies, aimed to soothe 
the Soviet, involved Khrushchev’s take- 
over of both Castro and Cuba. This 
Government’s failure to act practically 
assured Khrushchev of our noninter- 
ference. 

At this late date Congress is about to 
consider two resolutions relating to the 
Cuban crisis. 

Now, I have the highest respect for 
every Member of this House. The spon- 
sors of these resolutions are sincerely 
seeking a means to neutralize Soviet 
aggressions. 

But I respectfully submit that these 
resolutions do not realistically discharge 
our constitutional responsibility to pro- 
vide for the common defense of this 
Nation. 

The first resolution would authorize 
the President to call up 150,000 reserv- 
ists. 

Under the previous authorization of 
August 1961, 150,000 reservists were 
recalled to active duty. 

This last callup did not prevent the 
surrender of Laos to a Communist coali- 
tion government. It did not end the 
Communist guerrilla war in South Viet- 
nam. It did not slow up the Soviet- 
„ successes anywhere in the 
world. 
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No American can seriously accept the 
conclusion that a new callup will in any 
way disrupt or delay the completion of 
the Soviet nuclear arsenal in Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, the second proposal 
would authorize the President, in his 
sole discretion, to prevent the Castro re- 
gime from exporting its aggressive pur- 
poses and to prevent in Cuba, the crea- 
tion of an externally supported offensive 
military base capable of endangering the 
United States. 

I would like to emphasize that the 
Soviet nuclear base in Cuba is not being 
constructed to export aggressive pur- 
poses. 

It is not being constructed as a base 
from which to launch conventional mili- 
tary attacks against other Latin Amer- 
ican nations. 

It is directed wholly and solely toward 
squeezing this tion into a choice be- 
tween thermgniticlear destruction, or a 
blackmail surrender. 

The language of this resolution is 
vague and indecisive. 

It fails to support the Monroe Doc- 
trine. In fact, it legitimatizes a foreign 
Soviet base in Cuba. 

It fails to clearly define for Khrush- 
chev and Castro the limits of Soviet mili- 
tary power that this Nation will tolerate 

in Cuba. 

: It fails to unmistakably state this 
Nation’s determination to prevent the 
completion of any and all types of nu- 
clear missile bases in Cuba. 

The weakness of this resolution and 
the defensive pronouncements of Presi- 
dent Kennedy do not truly reflect the 
strength and the determination of the 
American people. 

This resolution actually invites Khru- 
shchev to speed up his missile bases in 
Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation is now in 
its most critical and dangerous phase 
of the Soviet-Communist total war. 

A Soviet-controlled nuclear arsenal, 
based only 90 miles away in Cuba, and 
aimed at the United States, demands 
that our people make a “now or never” 
decision for their survival. 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon this House 
to adopt a resolution expressing the 
sense of Congress in support of the fol- 
lowing proposals: 

First. A Presidential proclamation 
stating this Nation’s unqualified deter- 
mination to prevent the completion of 
any and all Soviet nuclear missile bases 
in Cuba, 

Second. A Presidential demand that 
the Cuban Government take immediate 
steps to expel all foreign military troops. 

Third. Congressional authorization to 
the President for a complete naval 
blockade of Cuba against the entry of all 
military supplies and equipment, a 
Presidential directive to the Department 
of Defense calling for a worldwide alert 
of our forces and ordering specific 
preparation to carry out whatever acts 
may be required to completely secure 
this Nation against any Soviet military 
threat out of Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, Cuba is not a single, 
isolated crisis that confronts us. It is 
only one skirmish in the Soviet- 
Communist total war of disintegration 
and destruction. Cuba is another loss 
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in a 30-year series of disastrous defeats 
resulting from our tragic misconcep- 
tions and misjudgments of the Soviet- 
Communist purposes and strategies. 
Latvia, Poland, Red China, East Ger- 
many, North Vietnam, Cuba, and Laos 
are chronological examples of our 
foreign policy failures. They extend 
over the administrations of Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, and 
Kennedy, 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from New York for talking 
on this very important subject. Frank- 
ly, I feel, as does the gentleman from 
New York, that this is the most impor- 
tant and most dangerous thing facing us 
in the world today. 

Mr. PILLION. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. The tragedy of it is, 
and the laughing stock that we must be 
all over the world, is this fact: I do not 
know if the gentleman from New York 
is aware of it or not, but just a few days 
ago a Yugoslavian ship came into the 
port of Cuba, loaded with Soviet, Czecho- 
slovak, and Communist arms. They 
unloaded that cargo of arms from the 
Communist countries in Cuba. 

That same ship is now on the way to 
Houston, Tex., where, under Public Law 
480, it is going to pick up grain which we 
gave to Yugoslavia as a gift. We are 
paying the cost of the transportation for 
it. In other words, the United States of 
America is actually paying for the trans- 
portation of Communist arms from 
Czechoslovakia and Russia to Cuba and 
then picking up grain under Public Law 
480, wherein we foot the bill. In other 
words, we are actually in a position 
where we are financing our own destruc- 
tion on the Cuban island. 

Mr. PILLION. I agree with the gen- 
tleman completely. It is evidence of the 
stupidity of our outlook so far as the 
Communist war is concerned. You are 
right. We are paying for our own de- 
struction. We give foreign aid to these 
Communist satellite countries who are 
united with the Soviets in a campaign to 
destroy us, not to rule us, but to destroy 
us first. They do not want to rule us 
until they first destroy our society. 

The comments of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. O’'KONSKI] are very ap- 
propriate. The gentleman is completely 
right. That is the type of thinking and 
conception that we have in the State 
Department that I am trying to awaken 
the people of this country to, so we can 
bring about a reshaping of those policies 
that are bringing about our downfall, 
and with accelerated speed. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, and wish to com- 
pliment the gentleman on his discussion 
this afternoon of the seriousness of the 
Cuban situation and the mishandling of 
that situation. I shall go further than 
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that and say that our “no win” policy in 
my estimation began when we failed to 
cross the Elbe River into Germany and 
permitted the division of Germany in 
Berlin. This was followed up when we 
failed to cross the Yalu River and 
destroy the Russian and Chinese arma- 
ments in that area. It occurred again 
when we failed to support the Cuban 
invasion, and was followed up when we 
failed to destroy the wall in Berlin. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that 
at that time we had the power to destroy 
that wall. We had the power to remove 
Castro. We further had the power in 
1948 by armed force to open Berlin, 
rather than to put on a world show 
through a stupendous airlift which cost 
millions of dollars, and which did not 
settle anything. 

There were those in the military who 
wanted to move into Berlin and enforce 
our rights there by a chain of tanks. 
That would have stopped the encroach- 
ment of communism. But we have come 
to a point where we are afraid to make 
any move for fear it will create a coun- 
termove, which would create another 
countermove. That is now being de- 
scribed by the Pentagon and the State 
Department as escalation. In other 
words, we start with a fist fight, we go 
into an armaments fight, then we go to 
the fear of a holocaust by nuclear weap- 
ons. It is that fear that has destroyed 
us in the eyes of the world, when we 
should have respect rather than popu- 
larity. 

It is time, as I say, to take a stand. 
If we are going to be destroyed, let us 
be destroyed as honorable men rather 
than to be put in the chains of slavery; 
whether those chains are made of gold or 
of steel, they are still onerous and they 
are not what I want for my grand- 
children. 

Following up what the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. O’Konsx1] said, 
it has come to our attention that within 
the last week or two great Russian air- 
planes have been fiying into Cuba by way 
of Gander, with the tacit consent of the 
administration and with the aid of the 
Canadian Government, that furnished 
Russian-speaking crews to go over to 
Scotland and train the Russian pilots 
on the approach mechanism to Gander 
and the exit from Gander. Those planes 
have been flying armaments and mili- 
tary personnel and other types of tech- 
nicians into Cuba. If we do not take 
a stand now, if we just try to contain 
communism in Cuba, we shall fail be- 
cause that is the springboard, as the 
gentleman has said, for Latin America 
and all of South America. We cannot 
afford to try to brush this under the rug. 
To me it is an issue. When they say 
this is a bipartisan matter, I say that it 
cannot be a bipartisan matter. If it is 
bipartisan, I have got to put my stamp of 
approval on the Cuban situation; I have 
got to put my stamp of approval on the 
Laos situation; I have got to put my 
stamp of approval on the Berlin wall. 
That I will not do. And I would be 
remiss in my duty as a Representative 
of my district if I did not call the atten- 
tion of my people to the dangers which 
they are facing in this decade. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to thank the gentleman for his appro- 
priate remarks. They are so relevant 
to the one great issue that is facing this 
country, and that is our survival. I agree 
with the views expressed by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Urr] com- 
pletely. I agree with him that our 
foreign policies have failed to stem the 
tide, have failed even when we had com- 
plete military superiority up to the time 
of about 1953 or 1954, because we failed 
to use that military superiority to attain 
the political objective we should have 
attained in order to secure the future of 
this country. Instead, we permitted the 
Soviet to extend her political control to 
a point where today the matter of sur- 
vival of this country is in very, very pre- 
carious balance. I wish publicly to 
acknowledge the fine efforts of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Urr] in 
this great fight that we must make if 
we are to survive. 

The steady increase of Soviet-Com- 
munist world power and the correspond- 
ing decrease of the power of the free 
world can be accounted for only be- 
cause of policies that have lacked a 
comprehension of the nature, the total- 
ity, the strategies, and the tactics of 
Lenin’s new form of complete warfare. 

Our foreign policies have failed to 
meet the realities of world politics. Our 
basic foreign policy concepts have re- 
mained unchanged for 30 years. 

They have been defensive, self-decep- 
tive, and self-defeating. 

The NATO alliance, the United 
Nations, international loans, foreign aid, 
disarmament, summit meetings, have 
been major features of our foreign 
policy. They have all proven themselves 
to be figments of our own gullibility. 

Our negotiations, our appeasements, 
our vacillations, have led us only down 
the road of retreat and surrender, bit 
by bit. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been saddened 
and frightened by the confused, 
evasive, and capitulating pronounce- 
ments emanating from our Government. 

I do not, for 1 minute, expect this ad- 
ministration to reverse our disastrous 
foreign policies. 

Nor can we hope, that this Congress 
will take appropriate action to reverse 
this country’s march to national suicide. 

Unless this country is able to reeval- 
uate, reshape, and reformulate its for- 
eign policies, the cause of freedom is lost. 

Mr. Speaker, our policies with respect 
to the Communist cancer cannot be re- 
designed by the existing foreign policy 
apparatus. They are too deeply imbed- 
ded in the fabric of our National Goy- 
ernment. 

Only a national surge of political de- 
mands on the part of the people can 
bring about the needed reforms. 

The impulse for a transformation from 
weak and vacillating policies to strong, 
firm, effective policies can only come 
from the electorate, the people of this 
Nation, 

Mr. Speaker, former President Eisen- 
hower and President Kennedy have both 
expressed their opinion that foreign pol- 
icy is not a proper topic for debate in 
this year’s political campaign. 
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Mr. Khrushchev has expressed the 
same desire. 

I respectfully disagree with General 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy. 

We should contemptuously reject 
Khrushchev’s devious effort to prevent 
the American people from forcing a re- 
versal of this country’s foreign policies 
that serve him so well. 

On the contrary, Mr. Speaker, there is 
only one issue that is of vital importance 
to our people, 

That is the issue of freedom, survival, 
and peace. 

I make only one qualification. These 
national aspirations and the foreign 
policies necessary to retain them, should 
not be made partisan political issues. 

I respectfully suggest that every mem- 
ber of this Congress present to his or her 
constituency the following questions of: 

First. Whether or not this Nation is 
losing the global war to the Soviet-Com- 
munist forces. 

Second. Whether or not our present 
foreign policies are adequate for dealing 
with the Soviet-Communist forces. 

Third. Whether or not the citizens of 
this Nation are willing to make all neces- 
sary sacrifices to build up an invincible 
military superiority over the Soviet. 

Fourth. Whether or not they favor a 
strong, coordinated, political, and mili- 
tary program that will reverse the course 
of this war. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 12 of last year, I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 447. 

This resolution called for a recognition 
by this Congress of the total war being 
waged against us by the Soviet-Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

It called for action by the United 
States to counter the Soviet-Communist 
war with a nonmilitary, political, ideo- 
logical, and economic offensive. 

In March of this year, 6 months ago, 
I sent 150,000 questionnaires to my con- 
stituency. The following three questions 
were based upon the concepts contained 
in House Joint Resolution 447. 

I submit to you the tabulated answers 
to these questions. 

The first question was: “Do you believe 
that the Soviet-Communist forces are 
steadily winning their goals of weaken- 
ing and destroying the free world?” 

The tabulation of the answers was: 
“Yes,” 5,401; “No,” 1,179. 

The second question was: “Do you 
believe that the first step in reversing 
Communist gains is to recognize the 
Communist organization, its purposes, 
strategies, tactics, and weapons?” 

The answers were: “Yes,” 5,213; “No,” 
1,245. 

The third question was: “Would you 
support a united free world effort to 
neutralize and destroy the international 
Communist conspiracy by nonmilitary 
political means?” 

The answers were: “Yes,” 5,426; “No,” 
386. 

Gentlemen, the future of this Nation 
is in your hands. 


CUBAN SITUATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from North Caro- 
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lina [Mr. ALEXANDER] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are gravely concerned 
over the situation existing today in Cuba. 
The concern felt by our people over the 
Communist buildup is shared by free- 
dom-loving people everywhere. 

The President has wisely stated that 
the United States will not permit a Com- 
munist-dominated Cuba to become a 
serious threat to the security of this 
country. 

It is my feeling, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress shou!d let the President know 
that it supports his efforts to preserve 
the peace and political integrity of this 
hemisphere. 

I have introduced a resolution, there- 
fore, which declares that it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President 
should take all necessary steps to im- 
plement the Monroe Doctrine with re- 
spect to the current situation in Cuba. 

The Monroe Doctrine is as applicable 
today to the troubled situation in the 
Caribbean as it was when it was promul- 
gated by President James Monroe on 
December 2, 1823. Within the frame- 
work of that historic declaration the 
President has ample precedent to deal 
with communism in this hemisphere. 

It is my feeling that the Congress and 
the President should take a strong stand 
and that the United States should make 
it abundantly clear that we have no in- 
tention of permitting a Communist 
threat to our security to exist in our 
backyard. 

I hope that the President will take 
immediate and positive action to imple- 
ment the Monroe Doctrine. 


INCOME TAX LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, again 
I call the attention of this House to leg- 
islation I have introduced to provide an 
exemption from income taxation of the 
first $3,000 received by an individual as 
an annuity, pension, or other retirement 
benefit. 

On August 29, I explained to this 
House in detail the purpose of this leg- 
islation. At that time I called for the 
support of the measure by my colleagues 
and urged that the Ways and Means 
Committee give the bill its fullest atten- 
tion with the view of acting on it before 
the current session adjourns. 

I rise again today to reiterate this ap- 
peal. My bill, H.R. 6504, is a sensible 
and reasonable approach to a serious 
problem, It corrects an existing inequity 
in the tax law which currently exempts 
some retirement programs, partially ex- 
empts others, and applies full taxation to 
still other annuities. 

When an individual retires he usually 
must adjust to a substantially reduced 
income. With living costs what they are 
today, and the gradual decline in the 
valuation of the dollar, the average per- 
son has considerable difficulty in building 
up even a small nest egg to provide re- 
serve funds during his later years of life. 
Thus, faced with reduced income and 
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larger outlays, an individual can ill afford 
a further reduction in his income by 
having to pay taxes on a small pension. 
As a result many workers who approach 
the retirement age cannot see their way 
clear to retire. They often work beyond 
the normal retirement age and thus are 
deprived of a few years free of the rigors 
and anxieties of a full-time job. That is 
why I do not think it is fair that retired 
individuals be required to pay income tax 
on a small, modest retirement income. 

This bill is not establishing any new 
principles. Actually, all it does is ask 
that all retirees be given a reasonable 
exemption as currently accorded social 
security and railroad retirement annui- 
tants. Its enactment would fulfill a 
cardinal principle of a fair tax system 
that similarly situated individuals should 
be taxed similarly. How can anyone 
argue against this type of justice? That 
is why equity demands that we take 
favorable action on H.R. 6504, the bill to 
allow an exemption of $3,000 on annui- 
ties, pensions, and other retirement bene- 
fits. 

I fervently trust that my colleagues in 
this House will join in urging early com- 
mittee action on this bill so that full 
opportunity can be given to the House 
to vote on it before the adjournment of 
the 87th Congress. 


HIESTAND DEMANDS TAFT-HART- 
LEY BE INVOKED 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HIESTAND] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we should demand that President Ken- 
nedy invoke the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act to prevent the closing down 
of five great Aero-Space factories by the 
impending strike. The strike is sched- 
uled to begin Saturday, September 22. 
Congress enacted the Taft-Hartley law 
to provide for just such emergencies as 
this. A national industry vitally im- 
portant to the security of our Nation is 
threatened. 

The law clearly directs the President 
to appoint a board of inquiry to de- 
termine whether a national emergency 
exists. This must be done immediately 
in order to prevent the strike. If this 
board decides that a national emergency 
does exist, the President must ask the 
courts for an injunction outlawing the 
strike and declaring an 80-day moratori- 
um during which time the employees and 
employers shall continue to negotiate. 
At the end of the 80-day period, the em- 
ployees shall take a vote by secret ballot 
upon the employers’ last and final offer. 

This is the legal and duly authorized 
method of settling national emergency 
strikes. The informal and extra-legal 
factfinding committee of George W. 
Taylor, of course, can advise the Presi- 
dent but they cannot replace the law. It 
appears that this committee was consti- 
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tuted for the purpose of evading the 
Taft-Hartley procedure. The families 
of the workers who will be deprived of 
their income deserve more considera- 
tion. The defense of our country de- 
serves better, also. 

Whether the President will invoke the 
Taft-Hartley provisions is clearly up to 
him, but it appears that a devastating 
strike which could throw many thou- 
sands of people out of work and serious- 
ly delay our defense and space effort is 
the alternative. I think the proper 
course is crystal clear and I hope the 
President takes it. 


DIALOG 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alliance of Czechoslovak Exiles in Chi- 
cago, a group of dedicated citizens who 
give their special attention to reminding 
us of the critical situation of the peoples 
in their homeland and all the other 
nations behind the Iron Curtain, fea- 
tured in their monthly bulletin of Sep- 
tember 1962 an article describing the 
socialistic philosophy of the special as- 
sistant to the President, Mr. Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. They point out the 
danger that this type of thinking may 
present to the United States. 

The article is entitled “Dialog,” and 
is a penetrating analysis of Mr. Schles- 
inger’s controversial and extreme views, 
which I insert into the Recor at this 
point: 

MARGINAL NOTES TO OUR DIALOGS 
(Dealing with the Schlesinger manifesto) 
To complete the picture of today's Dia- 

logs” it is necessary to make known that 
Mr. Henry J. Taylor, Scripps-Howard col- 
umnist, sent this year to Mr. Schlesinger a 
letter, asking whether the professor still be- 
lieved what he wrote in 1947. Taylor knew 
that many men, who, in their youth, were 
bearers of various ideas, often acquired wis- 
dom through the ages. It turned out that 
Mr. Schlesinger was not one of them. His 
answer read as follows: “I neither withdraw 
nor apologize." 

If Mr. Schlesinger were a mere Harvard 
University professor, conclusions to his ideas 
would not be perhaps necessary. However, 
the fact that Mr. Schlesinger is at present 
the special assistant to the President, and 
as such, one of his principal advisers, can 
hardly be overlooked. 

By his ideas, Mr. Schlesinger is openly 
manifesting that he has dedicated himself 
to the task of promoting socialism in the 
United States of America. It is needless 
to deny that his deductions have been pre- 
sented in a very attractive form and that 
he has endeavored to emphasize parliamen- 
tary procedure and to preserve liberties as 
well. However, speaking “en passant,” there 
is in the Soviet Union, as well as in the 
United States of America, a formal parlia- 
mentary procedure; nevertheless, they do not 
enjoy liberties known to the Christian world. 
But even so, many will find Mr. Schlesinger's 
manifesto in theory quite attractive. 

It is by no means necessary to amply dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of socialism. 
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Generally speaking, its good points exist in 
theory only, whereas the practice clearly 
reveals the shortco: . Existing results 
of the buildup of the Union of Soviet So- 
clalist Republics could hardly establish a 
bright example to be followed. It makes no 
difference if a Socialist buildup is achieved 
by brutality and guns or by deceit and guile. 
Professor Schlesinger does not differ with 
Marx and Lenin in aim, but in procedure and 
tactics solely. To prevent the arrival of a 
sudden and tough Marxism, he is recom- 
mending the acceptance of a gentle and 
gradual one. 

For that purpose, and in order to achieve 
the subjugation of the American Nation's 
mind, he and his ideological associates will 
have to use every adroit verbal acrobacy, dia- 
lectical subtleties, humanitarian and melo- 
dramatic appeals and theoretical and semi- 
truths—if you want to catch a bird, you 
have to lure it. He knows very well that to 
influence people you do not ask them to 
think, but rather, you plant thoughts in 
their minds. 

Preserving liberties under a Socialist build- 
up is nothing but mere utopia. This fact 
has been indirectly admitted by the professor 
himself through his diction; liberties “could 
be,” instead of “would be,” preserved. Of 
course, if what the professor means by liberty 
exists at present in the Soviet Union and in 
the satellite countries, then his deduction 
is absolutely correct. Do not “liberties’’ also 
exist there, and, do they not enjoy “the new 
and real expression of democracy’’? 

In spite of all theoretical assurances, we 
do not share the opinion of easily persuading 
anyone that socialism (i.e., the ownership 
by the State of all significant means of pro- 
duction) would not bring a tremendous in- 
crease of power to a centralized government. 
Thus, President Woodrow Wilson said in 1912 
in New York: “The history of liberty is a his- 
tory of the limitation of governmental 
power. When we resist the concentration of 
power, we are resisting the powers of death, 
because concentration of power is what 
always precedes the destruction of human 
liberties.” 

In the eastern part of the world we are 
witnessing today the existence of a mono- 
lithic state organization, which by its nat- 
ural character makes an individual become 
a manipulatory unit, suppresses his initia- 
tive and personal responsibilities, and gov- 
erns by merciless oligarchy and by awkward 
bureaucracy. 

The basic problem facing the United States 
of America today is to find the means to pro- 
tect individual freedom, action, and responsi- 
bility without slowing down those processes 
and techniques which a modern industrial 
society must employ if it is to develop. 
Taking into consideration the experience and 
outcome of socialism up to date, it can be 
fairly said that Schlesinger’s “Alice in Won- 
derland” barely constitutes an answer. 

Certain intellectual circles in the United 
States of America have strong leftist lean- 
ings. It makes no difference if it is an acci- 
dent of history or a carefully laid plan, It 
remains a reality that this course has im- 
portant backing in very high and influential 
places. A group of these intellectuals 
decided that in order to definitely save 
America from the inevitable adoption of 
either fascism or communism, there had to 
be some changes made. These changes then 
should unequivocally be based on certain 
selected aspects of Marxism, which, in their 
opinion, would enrich and stabilize Amer- 
ican democracy. 

While the American Nation is guarding 
the front door of its national home against 
communism, the back door remains open. 
Its new and cunning enemy is shrewdly 
avoiding the odious name of communism 
and slips into favor through a sheep's gar- 
ment” of different nomenclature. One time 
it is called “welfarism,” “New Dealism,” 
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“State monopoly capitalism,” “centralized 
government,” or “democratic socialism.” 
The common denominator with Marxism re- 
mains the same. The aim is identical, 
whereas the methods are different. It is of 
little or no significance if the planned sub- 
jugation would be performed through the 
“iron chains of communism” or by the 
“silken threads of socialism.” 

To bring their “new religion” to victory, 
Socialists have to endeavor to create a gen- 
eral state of mind, in which belief in God 
should be considered to be an abnormality 
and a symptom of social disease. It is mat- 
ter of no coincidence that Professor Schles- 
inger blames the worker for his belief in 
religion. 

In conclusion, it is to be stated that con- 
temporary society certainly cannot live by 
a law of the wilderness wherein only the 
stronger can survive. It does not mean, 
however, that the desired social justice 
should be brought by a reactionary and, in 
practice, failing system, which is the best 
method to enslave mankind. There are, in 
spite of that, still many enthusiastic 
prophets of socialism. With them, disagree- 
ing is honestly possible. It seems, however, 
that in contradistinction we could also find 
those individuals and groups driven solely 
by “gloriae et potestatis sacra fames"—“the 
cursed desire for glory and power.” They 
know better than anyone else that their 
plans would be served best by a Socialist 
oligarchy. 


REPORT TO MY CONSTITUENTS ON 
THE 87TH CONGRESS 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] may 
extend her remarks in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
87th Congress is drawing to a close, once 
again I am submitting a report to my 
constituents of the 22d District of Ohio 
covering a résumé of major legislation 
and my activities as their Representa- 
tive in Washington. This has been a ses- 
sion of greater than average length, but 
less than average accomplishment. Con- 
gress continued to support the President 
in the field of defense and international 
relations but despite the fact that the 
President’s own party controls the Sen- 
ate by a 2 to 1 margin and the House by 
a 3 to 2 majority, his domestic program 
has not met with any display of en- 
thusiastic support which is necessary to 
move the legislation efficiently through 
the Congress. While it is impossible to 
list all legislation considered by the Con- 
gress, here are some of the major issues 
and a summary comment on them: 

MEDICAL CARE FOR AGED 


This has been a major issue for several 
years. The House did not have an op- 
portunity to consider this subject in the 
87th Congress as no bill was reported 
by the Ways and Means Committee. 
However, the Senate considered and de- 
feated the proposal embodied in the 
King-Anderson bills for medical care 
financed through social security. As a 
longtime advocate of better health care 
for all individuals, I am very cognizant 
of the need for an adequate health in- 
surance protection plan for senior citi- 
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zens, This matter will be taken up again 
and it is my hope that we will have an 
opportunity to consider alternatives to 
the King-Anderson proposals. There 
have been so many claims and counter- 
claims concerning what this plan would 
or would not do that many people are 
understandably confused. Many believe 
that the administration’s proposal, em- 
bodied in the King-Anderson bill, would 
cover all elderly people. 

The truth is that it would provide 
no protection to some 4.5 million of the 
most needy who are not under social 
security or railroad retirement. In my 
opinion any health care program for 
senior citizens should provide protection 
for all. Furthermore, the King-Ander- 
son bill is not a true medical care pro- 
gram in that it would not cover the costs 
of a doctor’s services, whether at home, 
in an office, or in a hospital. It would 
not cover surgical or dental fees, It 
would not pay for medicines used outside 
a hospital or nursing home. In short, it 
would be necessary for a patient to be 
admitted to a hospital or nursing home 
before receiving any benefits under the 
administration’s King-Anderson plan. 
Even then, the proposed program would 
not cover all hospital costs, and the 
patient would be required to pay $10 for 
each of the first 9 days of hospitalization, 
plus the first $20 of costs for diagnosis, or 
a total of $110. 

In spite of the limited benefits of- 
fered, the King-Anderson plan would be 
extremely costly—estimated to be $1 bil- 
lion the first year and up to $5 billion 
per year within 20 years. To saddle all 
this cost onto those workers and em- 
ployers paying social security taxes 
could lead to the collapse of the whole 
social security retirement system. 
Without medicare, the social security 
tax will be 10 percent by 1969, with em- 
ployer and worker each paying 5 per- 
cent, One can imagine what the tax 
will have to be if medicare is attached 
to social security. And this tax hits 
hardest in the brackets least able to pay. 
Its overwhelming burden falls on the 
lowest levels of the income ladder. 

To provide adequate coverage and at 
the same time avoid getting into the 
realm of compulsory socialized medicine, 
it seems to me a medical care plan for 
the aged should meet the following tests: 
First, it should cover all those in need; 
second, it should be voluntary both as to 
participation and the choice of doctors 
and hospitals; third, it should provide 
adequate care—such as doctor services 
and medicines; fourth, since health care 
of our senior citizens is a national prob- 
lem the costs should be met through gen- 
eral revenues, keeping the social se- 
curity system funds fiscally sound to 
continue the retirement program, as 
was intended from its beginning. 

The Kerr-Mills Act passed in the 86th 
Congress has operated successfully in 
some areas. However, it does not deal 
with the problem of the millions who are 
in the lower middle income bracket, not 
indigent but yet not able to underwrite 
the cost of a catastrophic illness. On 
the other hand, my Ohio collcague, Hon. 
FRANK Bow, has introduced a bill (H.R. 
10981) which I believe will meet the tests 
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outlined above. He proposes a very sim- 
ple plan, easily understood, which avoids 
the setting up of an additional Federal 
bureaucracy and getting into an endless 
amount of Government redtape. Under 
the Bow plan, all persons over 65 paying 
Federal income tax would be permitted 
to deduct $125 per year from their actual 
income tax for the purpose of purchas- 
ing a noncancelable health insurance 
policy. Those who do not have to pay 
any tax would still be able to obtain from 
the Government a $125 certificate—$250 
for a couple—to be used to pay the an- 
nual premium on a health insurance 
policy. The policy would be issued by 
private companies, licensed by the 
States, but it must contain those bene- 
fits prescribed in the proposed law. 
These benefits include among other 
things hospital, surgical fees, nursing 
services and medicines. While the spon- 
sors of the Bow bill readily admit that 
it may need some work on it and per- 
fecting amendments—that it is not the 
final answer in present form—let us hope 
this proposal will be given the committee 
consideration it deserves. Our senior 
citizens need an adequate health care 
program—not just a continuing political 
issue. 


THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET MESSAGE 


The first budget prepared entirely un- 
der President Kennedy’s direction called 
for expenditures totaling $92.5 billion, 
asum greater than the amount spent in 
three of the four World War II years; 
$11 billion more than last year’s budget, 
and $16 billion more than the first Eisen- 
hower budget. At the time it was pre- 
sented, the administration predicted 
there would be a surplus of $500 million 
at the end of the fiscal year but it now 
appears that the anticipated surplus has 
vanished and there will be a deficit of at 
least $4 billion. 


COLLEGE ACADEMIC FACILITIES ACT 


As passed by the House, assistance 
would be provided institutions of higher 
learning to build classrooms, laborato- 
ries, libraries, and related academic and 
service facilities. I favored the bill 
passed by the House to provide funds for 
construction purposes only. Subse- 
quently the Senate passed a much 
broader bill which would include $1 bil- 
lion for student scholarships. As a re- 
sult, the legislation bogged down for 
most of the session in a Senate-House 
conference, but the conferees finally 
agreed to allow funds to colleges and uni- 
versities for construction and a limited 
amount for aid to needy students. As of 
this writing, the conference report must 
still be passed by the House and Senate. 
This was the only major bill dealing with 
education considered by the House. The 
general Federal aid to education bill did 
not come out of committee. 

DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS AND HOUSING 


This came to the House in the form 
of a reorganization plan submitted by the 
administration to set up a new Cabinet 
post. It was overwhelmingly rejected 
by a vote of 264 to 150. I voted with the 
majority against this proposal. Those 
who opposed the establishment of a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs did so for the 
following reasons: First, the plan would 
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provide the mechanism with which the 
Federal Government could involve itself 
in every imaginable local activity. If 
the cities were to take their troubles only 
to Washington the union of autonomous 
States which is the United States of 
America would soon cease to be. Sec- 
ond, the plan would not solve one single 
urban problem. It merely provided the 
trappings of another vast Federal agency 
for the making of more superfiuous 
studies. Third, the cost and size of this 
proposed new Department staggers one’s 
thinking. A vast majority of those who 
replied to my opinion poll agreed that 
the proposed new Department was not 
a wise move—61.4 percent did not favor 
it, 29.9 percent favored it, and 8.7 percent 
had no opinion. 

MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 


This was one of the few major pieces 
of legislation to run the legislative course 
early in the session. I voted for this 
legislation which was largely an out- 
growth of Operation Employment, a 
project undertaken by about 60 House 
Republicans. The 3-year program, first 
major national manpower retraining 
program yet proposed, will help the un- 
employed or unskilled worker, or one 
suddenly deprived of a job because of 
technological advances in his industry. 
Costs of retraining will be paid by the 
Government and the trainee is to be 
paid a weekly subsistence allowance in 
his State ranging from about $20 to $45. 
This program should go far in provid- 
ing the Nation with a method of deter- 
mining employment objectives and en- 
couraging displaced workers to retrain 
for important job opportunities in our 
expanding free enterprise system. On 
my opinion poll 45.5 percent stated they 
favored a federally financed job retrain- 
ing program; 45 percent said No,“ and 
9.1 percent had no opinion. 

THE ADMINISTRATION’S TAX BILL 


Passed the House by a record vote of 
219 to 196. Prior to passage, a Republi- 
can motion to recommit the bill to 
eliminate the 7-percent investment tax 
credit for new business equipment— 
estimated to cost more than $1 billion in 
tax revenue in fiscal year 1963—and to 
eliminate the provision for withholding 
20 percent of dividends and interest was 
defeated by a vote of 190 to 225. I voted 
for the motion to recommit and against 
final pasage of the bill. More mail was 
received in opposition to the provision for 
withholding on dividends and interest 
than on any other single subject this 
year. My opinion poll also indicated 
that a vast majority did not favor this 
provision—56.6 percent said “No”; 33.9 
percent “Yes”; and 9.5 percent no opin- 
ion. When the bill reached the Senate 
the withholding provision was eliminated 
by the Finance Committee and their ac- 
tion was upheld by the Senate. I am 
pleased that this action was taken as the 
withholding provision would have hit 
low-income groups, such as retired per- 
sons, the hardest. It would have de- 
prived many persons whose incomes are 
below taxable level of the use of their 
limited funds from savings and invest- 
ments over a period of time before they 
received refund checks, 
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TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT 


Once again Congress was called upon 
to pass legislation extending the present 
corporate tax rate of 52 percent and cer- 
tain existing excise taxes on such items 
as passenger cars, automobile parts and 
accessories, general telephone service, 
and distilled spirits. The corporation 
tax would otherwise revert to 47 percent. 
Many of these taxes have been in effect 
since the Korean war, but with Govern- 
ment spending at an alltime high and 
our national debt reaching $300 billion, 
Congress was given little choice but to 
extend the corporate and wartime ex- 
cise taxes. There was one redeeming 
feature of the bill and that was a pro- 
vision whereby the 10-percent tax with 
respect to transportation of persons by 
railroad and bus will be discontinued 
December 31, 1962, and the tax on airline 
tickets will be reduced from 10 percent 
to 5 percent. For years I have advocated 
repeal of the transportation tax which 
was imposed during World War II to dis- 
courage travel as well as raise revenue. 
The repeal of a portion of this tax should 
be of some help in restoring passenger 
business to our hard-pressed railroads. 

NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


The Congress was called upon by the 
administration to raise the debt limit 
from $300 billion to $308 billion. This 
was the third time within a year that 
we were called upon to raise the ceiling. 
I opposed this, but it was passed 211 to 
192. Unless the administration spend- 
ing is curtailed we will have further def- 
icits and still more debt. As the debt 
goes up, so must the interest payments. 
Our interest payments already amount 
to more than 10 percent of our yearly 
budget—$9.4 billion interest for fiscal 
1963—and with this latest increase the 
interest will be more than $10 billion 
next year. This is more than $1 million 
an hour—money which otherwise could 
be used for other Government programs 
or left in the hands of taxpayers for 
them to spend or save as they see fit. 

THE FARM BILL 


The hairline vote of 215-205 by which 
the House recommitted the President’s 
farm bill was one of the great dramas of 
the session. Forty eight Members of the 
President’s own party voted with Repub- 
lican Members to recommit the legisla- 
tion. While we must continue to search 
for solutions to the farm problem and 
what to do about huge surpluses, and 
high prices to consumers, the answer 
does not lie in legislation that would give 
the Secretary of Agriculture virtually 
unlimited authority to put stringent con- 
trols on American farmers. Just as the 
problems of our urban areas cannot be 
solved by transferring them to Washing- 
ton, the farm problem will not be solved 
by making a “czar”—or commissar—of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 

More than half of the total Federal 
budget—$47.8 billion—was included in 
the defense appropriation bill. Because 
of the continuous Communist threat to 
the United States and the entire free 
world we must accept this burden and 
demonstrate to the Soviets and the Com- 
munist bloc of nations that there is no 
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U.S. “defense gap” of any type. At the 
same time the Defense Department can 
and must improve its operations to pro- 
vide a better defense program for less tax 
dollars. The money voted this year will 
provide an active duty establishment of 
2,676,000 and a Ready Reserve military 
force of 1,003,500. 
TRADE EXPANSION ACT 


Under this act the President is em- 
powered to reduce tariffs by 50 percent 
over a 5-year period in return for mutual 
concessions from countries with whom 
we trade; moreover, the President is 
granted authority to repeal outright, 
duties on items exported between the 
Common Market and the United States 
of America. Finally, the President is au- 
thorized to negotiate for mutual tariff 
reductions on broad categories of goods 
rather than on the usual item-to-item 
basis. My opinion poll indicated that a 
vast majority of my constituents favored 
a liberalized trade policy—68 percent said 
“Yes”; 15 percent “No,” with 17 percent 
no opinion. 

The adjustment assistance provision 
was the most controversial feature of 
the bill. It permits financial aid to firms 
and workers dislocated by foreign com- 
petition. Few proponents of this provi- 
sion realize that such assistance would 
be inoperative and contrary to the laws 
of Ohio as well as many other States. 
The Ohio law prohibits benefits to any 
individual who “has received or is seek- 
ing unemployment benefits under un- 
employment compensation laws of any 
other State or the United States of 
America. However, a motion which I 
favored to recommit the bill to elimi- 
nate this provision failed, and I sup- 
ported the basic legislation on final pas- 

e. 
r FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 

For the better part of 2 months my 
Committee on Foreign Affairs worked on 
the Foreign Assistance Act in an effort 
to reduce expenditures without jeopard- 
izing the national security. The final 
bill which I supported authorized funds 
of $4.6 billion in military and economic 
assistance to Allies and friendly na- 
tions—a cut of $810 million from the 
President’s request. The main cate- 
gories of assistance are as follows: $1.5 
billion, development loans; $300 million, 
development grants and technical co- 
operation; $600 million, Alliance for 
Progress; $148.9 million, international 
organizations; $1.7 billion, military as- 
sistance. Two important amendments 
were adopted by the House. The first 
concerns the expropriation of American 
property and requires the President to 
terminate assistance to nations that 
seize our property unless appropriate 
steps are taken within 6 months to make 
reasonable and adequate compensation. 
Secondly, the President is prohibited 
from granting assistance to Communist 
countries unless he decided such aid 
meets three conditions: it is vital to 
American security, the recipient country 
is not dominated or controlled by the 
international Communist movement, and 
aid would promote the possibility of in- 
dependence. The Congress must still 
vote to appropriate the funds authorized 
and as of this writing no action has been 
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taken, although the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has recommended a 
reduction of $1.1 billion. 

FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY AUTHORIZATIONS 


A bill was passed authorizing appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1964 and 1965 to 
continue the Federal-aid primary and 
secondary highway system, as well as the 
Interstate System. This legislation which 
received my support is traditionally acted 
on several years in advance by the Con- 
gress in order to give State legislatures 
a sufficient opportunity to provide the 
necessary State matching funds. Under 
the allocation formula, Ohio will receive 
$37,200,000 for primary, secondary, and 
urban roads in 1964 to be matched on a 
50-50 basis, and $176,952,000 for the In- 
terstate System, 90 percent of which is 
paid by the Federal Government and 10 
percent by the States. In 1965 Ohio will 
receive $38,179,000 for primary, second- 
ary, and urban roads and $183,758,000 for 
the Interstate System. 


CLEVELAND HARBOR APPROPRIATION 


Again this year I joined my congres- 
sional colleagues and city and business 
interests from Cleveland in urgently re- 
questing the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to favorably consider providing 
the funds recommended in the budget to 
continue our Cleveland Harbor improve- 
ment program, The committee approved 
and the Congress voted an appropriation 
of $1,553,000 to continue the improve- 
ment program of bridge replacement, 
cutting back of banks, dredging, and 
bulkheading. Also included was an ap- 
propriation of $75,000 to continue the 
Army Corps of Engineers technical study 
of the feasibility of constructing Tinkers 
Creek Dam to prevent flooding of the 
Cuyahoga River. 

COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE BILL 


By a vote of 354 to 9 the House passed 
this bill to create a private rather than 
a Government corporation to develop 
our communications satellite program. 
When the bill reached the Senate it was 
filibustered for days by a group of Sen- 
ators who call themselves “liberals.” 
They favored Government rather than 
private development. Although this was 
an administration “must” bill, those who 
opposed it in the Senate were all mem- 
bers of the President’s own party. After 
all their talk, no convincing reasons were 
put forth that the program should be 
Government rather than privately 
owned. Certainly the success of Telstar, 
which was perfected and built by pri- 
vate enterprise, was a source of pride 
to all of us, and it pointed the way to 
what can be accomplished through pri- 
vate enterprise, cooperating with Gov- 
ernment efforts. 

UNITED NATIONS BOND BILL 


Authorizes appropriation of $100 mil- 
lion for loan to U.N. through purchase 
of U.N. bonds. My Committee on For- 
eign Affairs held 11 open hearings on 
this measure and met 5 times in execu- 
tive session to consider amendments. 
We finally decided to report the bill but 
added an amendment to provide that 
the total amount loaned by the United 
States to the United Nations must be 
matched at all times, dollar for dollar, 
by the total loaned by other countries. 
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Refusal of the United States to finance 
a substantial portion of the current 
United Nations deficit would not force 
a reform in United Nations organiza- 
tion and procedure nor would it put the 
United Nations out of business. In- 
stead, it would mean the withdrawal of 
the United Nations from the Congo, and 
either the termination or drastic curtail- 
ment of United Nations operations in 
the Middle East. As a result, the 
United Nations would be limited to serv- 
ing as an international forum for debate 
and the dissemination of propaganda. 
This is just what the Soviet Union is 
trying to bring about. 

MY OWN BILLS 


Among the bills I have sponsored in 
the 87th Congress have been the follow- 
ing: H.R. 315, to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to permit an individual to earn 
an unlimited amount without losing any 
social security benefits; H.R. 5146, to 
permit a taxpayer to deduct tuition ex- 
penses paid by him for the education of 
himself or any of his dependents at an 
institution of higher learning; H.R. 
10531, to permit a child to continue re- 
ceiving social security benefits after age 
18—up to age 21—so long as he remains 
in school—this bill is designed to help 
prevent so many school dropouts—H.R. 
913, to make educational benefits availa- 
ble to peacetime veterans; H.R. 4062, to 
repeal the telephone excise tax; H.R. 
3640, to provide for the establishment of 
a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts; 
and H.R. 8135, to permit male nurses to 
receive Regular—rather than just Re- 
serve—commissions in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

CONCLUSION 


This, of course, is little more than an 
outline of the work of the 87th Congress. 
Many, many hours were spent in com- 
mittees, in conferences, and otherwise in 
tedious “behind the scenes” work on all 
phases of legislation and other business 
of the Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is a very great privilege to serve the 
22d Ohio District in the many areas of 
national life that grow increasingly im- 
portant to each individual American, 
and I would like to thank each of my 
constituents for the support given me 
throughout my service in the Congress. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY AND THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BECKER] may ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy, speaking at the commence- 
ment exercises at Yale University in 
June, called for a national “dialog” on 
the problems besetting the American 
economy. Still more recently, in August, 
the President reported to the American 
people over nationwide television on the 
state of America’s economy, and why he 
will not propose a tax cut at this time. 
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I agree that a national debate on the 
subject of our lagging economy would 
be most fruitful. Therefore, I would like 
to address myself to one major thesis of 
the President’s speech. Mr. Kennedy 
states that he “needs the help” of the 
Congress in pushing to enactment those 
measures which he thinks would speed 
up the economy. 

The President’s legislative proposals 
include farm controls, aid to depressed 
areas, medicare, youth employment, 
manpower retraining, and discretionary 
Presidential power to increase public 
works spending. 

However, if one examines the pro- 
posals thus far, it is apparent that they 
have nothing to do with economic 
growth. Whatever else may be said for 
the farm bill that failed, its purpose was 
to regiment the farmer into producing 
less, not to stimulate more production. 
And also, whatever the pros and cons of 
medicare on other grounds, not even its 
proponents could very well claim it was 
a growth additive. 

Aid to depressed areas, unemployed 
youth, manpower retraining, public 
works—all of these are by definition 
tranquilizers, designed at most to soothe 
sore spots. They can no more be ex- 
pected to stimulate economic growth 
than did similar programs in the thirties, 
when all the considerable efforts of 
Government, year after year, were un- 
able to significantly alleviate mass un- 
employment, much less lift the whole 
economy out of the mire of depression. 

Thus, it would appear that the help 
the President seeks from the Congress 
would in reality at best mitigate the 
effects of our economic slowdown, rath- 
er than cure it. Then, if this be the 
case, what is the answer? 

Certainly not budget deficits, which 
appear to be a key part of the adminis- 
tration’s growth policy. Spending has 
gone up many billions, and not alone in 
the areas of defense and space. An im- 
posing deficit of $7 billion was piled up 
in the last fiscal year, and another 
deficit of $10 billion is in store for this 
year. And yet the economy is still stag- 
gering. This still does not answer the 
question, “what can be done to get the 
American economy rolling again?” 

The answer, in my opinion, lies in a 
forthright statement by Mr. Kennedy 
that he is going to reduce nonessential 
spending and restore fiscal responsibility 
to the Federal Government. If he would 
then convert these words into deeds, I 
believe this would do more to stimulate 
confidence in the American economy 
both in this country and around the 
world, than any other single act. 

Secondly, Mr. Kennedy should present 
a comprehensive tax reform bill to the 
Congress along the lines of the Herlong- 
Baker bill which provides for tax reduc- 
tion on a graduated basis—over a 5-year 
period—and covers both corporate and 
personal income taxes. This would re- 
lease the additional money needed for 
more rapid plant expansion, retooling, 
and increased research. It would fur- 
ther put additional money in the con- 
sumer’s hands for increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the American public. 
The stimulus from this increased eco- 
nomic activity would create more jobs 
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and make up for lost revenues by in- 
creased taxable incomes. 

Finally, I would suggest to President 
Kennedy that he fire his battery of 
pseudo economists and allow them to re- 
turn to the “ivory towers” at Harvard, 
and so forth. Among these I include 
America’s leading advocate of demo- 
cratic socialism, Arthur Schlesinger; also 
Walter Heller, the President’s chief eco- 
nomic adviser, whose advice the West 
German Government rejected in 1951, 
and by doing so, went on to create the 
healthiest economy in Europe. 

This I respectfully submit to the Presi- 
dent of the United States is my contribu- 
tion at this time, to this suggestion for 
a “national dialog” on what ails the 
American economy. 


SLUMS BREED CRIME 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Delaware [Mr. MCDOWELL] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, 
slums breed crime, and slums breed 
criminals. This basic and well under- 
stood fact is as true in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital as it is true in any other city in the 
United States and in nations overseas. 

Slums are breeding crime and crimi- 
nals on Capitol Hill. 

There are 1,100 blighted slum houses 
on Capitol Hill, and the crime results 
are showing up continually on ‘the front 
pages of our newspapers. Just a few 
weeks ago, 2 woman employee of our 
Republican colleague from New York 
(Mr. Becker] was stabbed several times 
while at prayer in a Catholic church 1 
block from the House of Representatives 
Office Building and only 2 blocks from 
the U.S. Capitol Building itself. 

The Washington, D.C., Post this 


colleague from Arkansas [Mr. Mutts] 
“suffered a broken nose last night when 
she was beaten by a man in the 300 block 
of First Street SE., police reported.” 
Inspector William T. Murphy identi- 
fied the victim as Martha Sue Huitt, of 
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cerned with the religion, politics, and 
often the sex of his victim. 

I think it is time to act. 

The police force on Capitol Hill should 
be increased to provide afterdark foot 
patrols with full use of trained men, 
dogs, and other means in the Capitol 
Hill area. A special plainclothes detail 
should also be trained and added to the 
night patrols of the Capitol Hill area. 

We must not only take every step 
humanly possible to apprehend these 
criminals, we must also take positive 
steps to end the slum conditions which 
are breeding these criminals because 
slums breed crime and slums breed 
criminals. 

The slum conditions on Capitol Hill 
have been fostered by certain special 
interests which do not want these slum 
conditions ended because they know it 
is easier to persuade people to build 
highways, expressways, and inner loop 
freeways through slum areas and blight- 
ed areas than through well-kept resi- 
Gential areas. 

They say, get rid of your slums, your 
slum and blight, and your slum~bred 
criminals by building highways, express- 
ways, and inner loop freeways, and do 
it the easy way with the Federal Gov- 
ernment putting up 90 percent of the 
cost. 

Anybody can get rid of slums and 
slum-bred criminals this way because 
it is an easy way to get rid of people, 
but it only does this by creating new 
slums in other parts of a city. 

It was recognition of these basic facts 
which led me to seek the help of Cap- 
itol Architect J. George Stewart, in de- 
veloping a legislative plan for ending the 
slums and the slum conditions on Cap- 
itol Hill. 

I have added this to a legislative pro- 
posal clarifying the responsibility of the 
Joint Committee on the Library with 
respect to historical exhibits and objects, 
and other antiquities located in the U.S. 
Capitol Building, in which the Architect 
of the Capitol has also expressed the 
deepest interest and support. 

Capitol Architect J. George Stewart 
has assured me that the adoption of this 
House Joint Resolution 852, which is the 
result of our joint efforts, with its sec- 
tion 8 providing for a master plan, and a 
means of carrying it out quickly and 
expenditiously, will make a major funda- 
mental contribution to the early ending 
of the crime and criminal-breeding slum 
conditions which make it unsafe to live 
on Capitol Hill. 

I am especially happy to say that my 
proposal has the support not only of the 
Capitol Architect but is also cosponsored 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIDNALL I. 

I urge the House leadership on both 
sides of the aisle to pass this legislation 
in this session of the Congress to assure 
the early end of the crime-breeding slum 
conditions on Capitol Hill. 

Capitol Architect J. George Stewart 
told me that he had a record of 1,100 
slum houses on Capitol Hill. These slum 
conditions must be ended immediately in 
order that our employees, as well as the 
citizens of the Nations’ Capital who live 
on Capitol Hill, will be safe in their lives 
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and persons, and will not live in dread 
of physical assaults, rape, and murder. 

Too often, it seems to me, we are in 
the situation of the farmer who locks 
the door of his barn after his horse has 
been stolen. 

We apprehend the criminal eventually 
by dint of splendid police work, and the 
police force in the Nation’s Capital is 
second to none in this Nation. 

But police can only go to work after 
the crime has been committed. 

It is up to the Congress to move 
quickly to make possible the ending of 
the slum conditions on Capitol Hill 
which are making it unsafe for people 
to live on Capitol Hill in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

I include for the information of my 
colleagues the text of my House Joint 
Resolution 852 and the text of House 
Joint Resolution 875 introduced by our 
friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WINALL] and I invite 
particular attention to section 8 of these 
two measures. 


Your support for the passage of these 
two vital measures before this Congress 
adjourns will go a long way to make it 
safe for people to live in the Capitol Hill 
area of the Nation’s Capital. It is obvi- 
ously not safe to live there now, and this 
is proved by the continuing criminal 
assaults on innocent and law-abiding 
citizens. 

HJ. Res. 852 
(In the House of Representatives, 87th Con- 
gress, 2d session, August 14, 1962, Mr. Mc- 

DoweEut introduced the following joint 

resolution; which was referred to the Com- 

mittee on House Administration) 


Joint resolution clarifying the responsibility 
of the Joint Committee on the Library with 
respect to historical exhibits and objects, 
and other antiquities located in the United 
States Capitol Building, and for other 
purposes 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled, That (a) the Joint 

Committee on the Library, with the assist- 

ance of the curator provided for in section 7 

of this joint resolution, is hereby authorized 

and directed to supervise, hold, place, and 
protect all works of art, historical objects, 
and exhibits within the United States Capi- 
tol, and in its judgment to accept any works 
of art, historical objects, or exhibits, which 
may hereafter be given, offered, or devised to 
the Congress, for placement and exhibition 
in the United States Capitol: Provided, That 
the placement and exhibition of such items 
in the House side of the United States Capi- 
tol shall be subject to the approval of the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives and 

in the Senate side of the United States 

Capitol shall be subject to the approval of 

the majority leader of the Senate. 

(b) The Joint Committee on the Library 
shall prescribe such regulations as it deems 
necessary for the care, protection, and place- 
ment of such works of art, historical ob- 
jects, and exhibits in the United States Cap- 
itol, and for their acceptance on behalf of 
the Congress. Appropriations for the care, 
maintenance, and protection of such works 
of art, historical objects, and exhibits shall 
be provided under the appropriation “Capi- 
tol Buildings” under the Architect of the 
Capitol. 

(e) The Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration, with the advice of the Ar- 
V 
vision, protection, and placement 
works of art, historical objects, and exhibits, 
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which are the property of the United States, 
which may be lodged with the approval of 
the Joint Committee on the Library in the 
Senate Office Buildings, and the House Of- 
fice Building Commission, with the advice 
of the Architect of the Capitol, shall have 
the supervision, protection, and placement 
of all works of art, historical objects, and 
exhibits, which are the property of the 
United States, which may be lodged with 
the approval of the Joint Committee on the 
Library in the House Office Buildings: Pro- 
vided, That all such works of art, historical 
objects, and exhibits shall have first been 
accepted by the Congress or in the name of 
the Congress by the Joint Committee on the 
Library or acknowledged as United States 
property by inventory of the joint commit- 
tee: Provided further, That no work of art, 
historical object, or exhibit, shall be dis- 
played for sale or gain, or offered for sale or 
gain, in any of the rooms, spaces, corridors, 
or other areas of the United States Capitol, 
Senate Office Buildings, or House Office 
Buildings. 

Sec. 2. The Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary is authorized and directed to relocate 
within the United States Capitol any of the 
statues already received and placed in the 
National Statuary Hall collection, and to 
provide for the reception and location in 
the United States Capitol of the statues 
which hereafter may be received from the 
States pursuant to section 187, title 40, 
United States Code, and is authorized to 
consult with the Commission of Fine Arts 
with respect to such relocation and loca- 
tion: Provided, That such relocation and lo- 
cation in the House side of the Capitol shall 
be subject to the approval of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and in the Sen- 
ate side of the Capitol to the approval of the 
majority leader of the Senate. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for anyone to 
remove, relocate, or change any work of art, 
historical object, or, exhibit, which is the 
property of the United States in the United 
States Capitol, except with the approval of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
with respect to the House side of the United 
States Capitol and the approval of the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate with respect to 
the Senate side of the United States Capitol, 
and whoever removes without such author- 
ity, defaces, injures, or in any way damages 
any said work of art, historical object, or ex- 
hibit, or violates any of the provisions of the 
regulations adopted by the Commission for 
their care and protection shall be fined not 
more than $100 or imprisoned not more than 
sixty days, or both, and prosecution for such 
offense is to be had in the municipal court 
of the District of Columbia, upon informa- 
tion by the United States attorney or any 
of his assistants: Provided, That in any 
case where the commission of an offense 
against said works of art, historical objects, 
or exhibits results in damage in an amount 
exceeding $100, the amount of the fine for 
the offense may not be more than $5,000, 
and the period of imprisonment for the of- 
fense may not be more than five years, and 
the prosecution shall be had in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia by indictment, or if the defendant, 
after he has been advised of the nature of 
the charge and his rights, waives in open 
court prosecution by indictment, by infor- 
mation by the United States attorney or any 
of his assistants. 

Sec. 4. Such regulations as the Joint 
Committee on the Library may issue pur- 
suant to this joint resolution and those 
regulations authorized by the provisions of 
section 1820 of the Revised Statutes (40 U.S.C. 
193) to be issued by the Sergeants at Arms 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives for the protection of the United States 
Capitol Building, and such regulations as 
are issued, pursuant to law, by the Rules and 
Administration Committee of the Senate, 
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the House Administration Committee of the 
House of Representatives, the House Office 
Building Commission, and the Architect of 
the Capitol for the care, preservation, and 
protection of the United States Capitol and 
the Senate Office Buildings, and the Sam 
Rayburn, Joseph Cannon, and Nicholas Long- 
worth House Office Buildings shall be 
consistent. 

Sec. 5. The Joint Committee on the 
Library shall, from time to time, but at 
periods no less than once every ten years, 
publish as a House document a list of all 
works of art, historical objects, and exhibits 
currently within the United States Capitol 
and the Senate and House Office Buildings, 
together with their description, location, 
and with such notes as may be pertinent to 
their history, and the expenses of such pub- 
lications shall be borne from appropriations 
available for printing and binding for the 
Congress. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this joint resolution 
shall be construed to prohibit the standing 
committees of the House and the Senate 
from accepting, as gifts for such committees, 
portraits of chairmen or former chairmen of 
such committees, which portraits shall be 
under the jurisdiction of such committees. 

Sec. 7. The Architect of the Capitol, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the majority 
leader of the United States Senate, is author- 
ized to employ a Curator of Art and Antiqui- 
ties of the Capitol, who shall be an employee 
of the Office of the Architect at a gross salary 
not to exceed $15,000 per annum and shall 
be paid from the appropriation “Salaries, 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol”, shall 
perform such duties as the Architect may 
direct, and shall be removed from office only 
with the approval of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the majority 
leader of the United States Senate. 

Sec. 8. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, in order to provide for beauti- 
fying and embellishing the surroundings of 
the United States Capitol and other present 
and future Federal buildings in its vicinity, 
to preserve adequate sites and additions to 
sites for future Federal buildings, including 
suitable grounds, parking, and approaches 
for such buildings, and to prepare and carry 
out a comprehensive plan for upgrading, pre- 
serving, and developing the Capitol Hill area, 
no plan for the development of the Capitol 
Hill area, including any plan for the con- 
struction of roads or highways, shall be pre- 
pared or carried out, or lands acquired in 
connection therewith, by the Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, the 
District of Columbia Department of High- 
ways and Traffic, the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency, the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, the Department of 
the Interior, or any other department or 
agency of the Federal Government or the 
District of Columbia government without 
prior consultation with the Architect of the 
Capitol. The National Capital Planning 
Commission shall, jointly with the Architect 
of the Capitol, prepare a comprehensive plan 
for upgrading, preserving, and developing the 
Capitol Hill area which gives special consid- 
eration to preserving the residential charac- 
ter of such area. Such plan shall be revised 
from time to time to keep it abreast of 
changes in and growth of the Capitol Hill 
area. For the purposes of this section the 
Capitol Hill area includes that part of the 
District of Columbia which is bounded on the 
north by the middle of G Street (Northeast 
and Northwest), on the east and south by the 
Anacostia River, and on the west by a line 
running down the middle of Third Street 
(Northwest and Southeast), from G Street 
to Canal Street, down the middle of Canal 
Street to First Street Southwest, and down 
the middle of First Street to the Anacostia 
River. 
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Sec. 9. (a) Section 1831 of the Revised 
Statutes (40 U.S.C. 188) is repealed. 

(b) All laws or parts of laws inconsistent 
with this joint resolution are hereby re- 
pealed or amended to the extent of such 
inconsistency. 


H.J. Res. 875 


(In the House of Representatives, 87th Con- 
gress, 2d session, September 6, 1962, Mr. 
WipnaLt introduced the following joint 
resolution; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration) 


Joint resolution clarifying the responsibility 
of the Joint Committee on the Library 
with respect to historical exhibits and 
objects, and other antiquities located in 
the United States Capitol Building, and 
for other purposes 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) the Joint 
Committee on the Library, with the assist- 
ance of the curator provided for in section 7 
of this joint resolution, is hereby authorized 
and directed to supervise, hold, place, and 
protect all works of art, historical objects, 
and exhibits within the United States Capi- 
tol, and in its Judgment to accept any works 
of art, historical objects, or exhibits, which 
may hereafter be given, offered, or devised 
to the Congress, for placement and exhibi- 
tion in the United States Capitol: Provided, 
That the placement and exhibition of such 
items in the House side of the United States 
Capitol shall be subject to the approval of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate side of the United States 
Capitol shall be subject to the approval of 
the majority leader of the Senate. 

(b) The Joint Committee on the Library 
shall prescribe such regulations as it deems 
necessary for the care, protection, and place- 
ment of such works of art, historical objects, 
and exhibits in the United States Capitol, 
and for their acceptance on behalf of the 
Congress. Appropriations for the care, 
maintenance, and protection of such works 
of art, historical objects, and exhibits shall 
be provided under the appropriation “Capitol 
Buildings” under the Architect of the 
Capitol. 

(c) The Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration, with the advice of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, shall have the super- 
vision, protection, and placement of all works 
of art, historical objects, and exhibits, which 
are the property of the United States, which 
may be lodged with the approval of the 
Joint Committee on the Library in the Sen- 
ate Office Buildings, and the House Office 
Building Commission, with the advice of 
the Architect of the Capitol, shall have the 
supervision, protection, and placement of 
all works of art, historical objects, and ex- 
hibits, which are the property of the United 
States, which may be lodged with the ap- 
proval of the Joint Committee on the Library 
in the House Office Buildings: Provided, That 
all such works of art, historical objects, and 
exhibits shall have first been accepted by 
the Congress or in the name of the Con- 
gress by the Joint Committee on the Library 
or acknowledged as United States property 
by inventory of the joint committee: Pro- 
vided further, That no work of art, his- 
torical object, or exhibit, shall be displayed 
for sale or gain, or offered for sale or gain, 
in any of the rooms, spaces, corridors, or 
other areas of the United States Capitol, 
Senate Office Buildings, or House Office 
Buildings. 

Sec. 2. The Joint Committee on the Library 
is authorized and directed to relocate within 
the United States Capitol any of the statutes 
already received and placed in the National 
Statuary Hall collection, and to provide for 
the reception and location in the United 
States Capitol of the statues which hereafter 
may be received from the States pursuant 
to section 187, title 40. United States Code, 
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and is authorized to consult with the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts with respect to such 
relocation and location: Provided, That such 
relocation and location in the House side 
of the Capitol shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the Senate side of the 
Capitol to the approval of the majority 
leader of the Senate. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for anyone to 
remove, relocate, or change any work of art, 
historical object, or exhibit, which is the 
property of the United States in the United 
States Capitol, except with the approval of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
with respect to the House side of the United 
States Capitol and the approval of the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate with respect to 
the Senate side of the United States Capitol, 
and whoever removes without such author- 
ity, defaces, injures, or in any way damages 
any said work of art, historical object, or ex- 
hibit, or violates any of the provisions of 
the regulations adopted by the Commission 
for their care and protection shall be fined 
not more than $100 or imprisoned not 
more than sixty days, or both, and prose- 
cution for such offense is to be had in the 
municipal court of the District of Columbia, 
upon information by the United Attorney or 
any of his assistants: Provided, That in any 
case where the commission of an offense 
against said works of art, historical objects, 
or exhibits results in damage in an amount 
exceeding $100, the amount of the fine for the 
offense may not be more than $5,000, and 
the period of imprisonment for the offense 
may not be more than five years, and the 
prosecution shall be had in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
by indictment, or if the defendant, after he 
has been advised of the nature of the charge 
and his rights, waives in open court prosecu- 
tion by indictment, by information by the 
United States attorney or any of his assist- 
ants. 

Sec. 4. Such regulations as the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library may issue pursuant to 
this joint resolution and those regulations 
authorized by the provisions of section 1820 
of the Revised Statutes (40 U.S.C. 193) to be 
issued by the Sergeants at Arms of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives for the 
protection of the United States Capitol 
Building, and such regulations as are issued, 
22 to law, by the Rules and Admin- 

on Committee of the Senate, the House 
3 Committee of the House of 
Representatives, the House Office Building 
Commission, and the Architect of the Capi- 
tol for the care, preservation, and protection 
of the United States Capitol and the Senate 
Office Buildings, and the Sam Rayburn, Jo- 
seph Cannon, and Nicholas Longworth House 
Office Buildings shall be consistent. 

Sec. 5. The Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary shall, from time to time, but at periods 
no less than once every ten years, publish as 
a House document a list of all works of art, 
historical objects, and exhibits currently 
within the United States Capitol and the 
Senate and House Office Buildings, together 
with their description, location, and with 
such notes as may be pertinent to their his- 
tory, and the expenses of such publications 
shall be borne from appropriations available 
for printing and binding for the Congress. 

- Sec. 6. Nothing in this joint resolution 
shall be construed to prohibit the standing 
2 of the House and the Senate 

from accepting, as gifts for such committees, 
3 of chairmen or former chairmen of 

such committees, which portraits shall be 
under the jurisdiction of such committees. 

Sec. 7. The Architect of the Capitol, sub- 


Antiquities of the Capitol, who shall be an 
employee of the Office of the Architect at a 
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gross salary not to exceed $15,000 per annum 
and shall be paid from the appropriation 
“Salaries, Office of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol”, shall perform such duties as the Archi- 
tect may direct, and shall be removed from 
office only with the approval of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
majority leader of the United States Senate. 
Sec. 8. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, in order to provide for beautify- 
ing and embellishing the surroundings of 
the United States Capitol and other present 
and future Federal buildings in its vicinity, 
to preserve adequate sites and additions to 
sites for future Federal buildings, including 
suitable grounds, parking, and approaches 
for such buildings, and to prepare and carry 
out a comprehensive plan for upgrading, pre- 
serving, and developing the Capitol Hill area, 
no plan for the development of the Capital 
Hill area, including any plan for the con- 
struction of roads or highways, shall be pre- 
pared or carried out, or lands acquired in 
connection therewith, by the Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, the 
District of Columbia Department of High- 
ways and Traffic, the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency, the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, the Department of 
the Interior, or any other department or 
agency of the Federal Government or the 
District of Columbia government without 
prior consultation with the Architect of the 
Capitol. The National Capital Planning 
Commission shall, jointly with the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, prepare and present to 
the Congress for appropriate action a com- 
prehensive plan for upgrading, prese: 
and developing the Capitol Hill area w. 


Capitol Hill area. 
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Street (Northeast and Northwest), on the 
east and south by the Anacostia River, and 
on the west by a line running down the 


middie of Third Street (Northwest 
Southwest), from G Street to Canal Street, 


First Street to the Anacostia River. 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 1831 of the Revised 
Statutes (40 U.S.C. 188) is repealed. 

(b) All laws or parts of laws inconsistent 
with this joint resolution are hereby re- 
pealed or amended to the extent of such in- 
consistency 


KENNEDY REQUEST FOR 150,000 
RESERVE CALLUP APPLAUDED 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s bid for congressional author- 
ity to call up for 1 year 150,000 re- 
servists and to extend certain enlist- 
ments, if needed while Congress is not 
in session, is a restrained and timely pre- 
paredness move. 

While this measure will get overwhelm- 
ing support in the House as it did in the 
Senate, the public should be informed as 
to the significance of this preparedness 
move. 


September 19 


Speedy action on the emergency call- 
up authority first, demonstrates for the 
world this Government's unity in deter- 
mination to respond to any Communist- 
created crisis whether it be Cuba, Berlin, 
or southeast Asia; second, strengthens 
the President's hand in diplomatic 
negotiations while Congress is away from 
Washington; third, provides replace- 
ments, if meeded, for regular military 
forces which might be directed to over- 
sea areas; and, fourth, demonstrates 
a new bipartisan support of the President 
in a vital and sensitive area of U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

The United States now has approxi- 
mately 2.8 million Americans under 
arms, and the Executive has authority 
to call up an additional 1 million when 
and if a national emergency is found to 
exist. So, obviously, the request for 
authority to call up 150,000 reservists is, 
in reality, only a phase of preparedness 
which the President and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff believe adequate to meet the 
current situation. 

The reservists callup is an inter- 
mediate step which a prudent and alert 
Government deems necessary to take. I 
hope that when the measure comes be- 
fore the House next week it will be dis- 
cussed for the enlightenment of the 
country at large, but that Members will 
refrain from adopting amendments 
which could delay and complicate the 
situation. 


AMERICANS WANT FOREIGN AID 
ECONOMY 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kren] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, even 
Congressmen who supported the $4.75 
billion foreign aid authorization last 
July should now seek to reduce by 
amendment, aid funds allocated to 
“doubtful area” in the mutual assist- 
ance bill due for debate in the House to- 
morrow. 

I am told that the Appropriations 
Committee has already sharply reduced 
the multi-billion-dollar measure, but I 
understand there are still aid classifi- 
cations subject to further economies. 
Economy in foreign aid—especially in 
areas where it is not likely to advance 
free world aims nor retard communism's 
spread—is what the American taxpayer 
wants today. 

Outright opponents of foreign aid ap- 
propriations have never mustered more 
than 132 votes in the House, and while 
there’s no expectation of eliminating for- 
eign aid, I think the goals of the pro- 
gram can be achieved more economically 
than in the past. Every economy would 
strengthen our foreign trade position, 
and would harden the dollar in the in- 
ternational market. 

Among the doubtful areas of foreign 
aid are countries where communism 
dominates government; nations whose 
elected governments are toppled by mil- 
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itary juntas and dictators; those with 
no plans or programs for effective utiliza- 
tion of U.S. aid, and countries which 
have resisted private capital and dis- 
couraged private investment by expro- 
priation. Less American foreign aid 
might well pressure our prosperous allies 
to share a more proportionate burden of 
assistance to emerging and undeveloped 
countries still outside the iron and bam- 
boo curtains. Foreign aid and loans 
under the Marshall Plan have restored 
Western Europe to economic and mili- 
tary potency, and there has been a com- 
mendable trend away from outright aid 
grants and toward long-term loans in 
oversea assistance programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to give 
full weight to foreign aid reductions re- 
portedly made by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee after 2 months of de- 
tailed study of the $4.75 billion measure. 


DISMISSAL POLICY OF NATIONAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KaASTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
two important bills before the House to- 
day deal with security administration. 
One, H.R. 12082 would give the Secretary 
of Defense power to discharge any em- 
ployee of the National Security Agency 
with no hearing whenever the Secretary 
deems it “in the interest of the United 
States.” The other, H.R. 11363 would 
establish an industrial security program. 
Though it would provide for hearing pro- 
cedures, nevertheless, confrontation and 
cross-examination procedures could be 
eliminated “for reasons determined by 
the Secretary to be good and sufficient.” 

Though I have many doubts about the 
wisdom of H.R. 12082, I have voted for 
this legislation in the belief that the Na- 
tional Security Agency is what might be 
termed a “h tive” Government 
agency. Its subject matter is extremely 
delicate and men who work in the NSA 
take on special obligations. I feel it is 
fair to provide procedures comparable to 
the CIA and AEC in this Agency, al- 
though it could be argued that in all of 
these agencies some reforms might be in 
order. Since no one is obliged to take 
work in this specialized Agency, and since 
it is best to err on the side of caution 
in this area of national security, I be- 
lieve the bill should be supported. 

However, H.R. 11363 is another matter. 
This bill does not affect Government 
agencies. It is not concerned with a 
specialized group of security experts. 
Rather it deals with the daily work of 5 
million private employees. It would per- 
mit the Secretary of Defense to effec- 
tively wipe out due process rights of all 
the employees in industry and education 
who come under this program. 

If this bill were passed, access to in- 
formation could be denied to millions of 
men because of an informer’s testimony. 
They would have no way to prove they 
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are above suspicion. The stigma of not 
being allowed to use information is very 
great. In many cases it determines 
whether a man work or not. No man 
should be put into a position where 
another may wreck his career or cost 
him his job without allowing him the 
right of cross-examination. 

I realize that this bill is brought be- 
fore us in order to protect secret in- 
formers. However, the committee re- 
port on this bill indicates that in 800 
plant-security cases since 1960, it has 
only been necessary to conceal the in- 
former 11 times. In my opinion the 
right of the individual to a fair pro- 
cedure is more important that the loss of 
anonymity of a few informers whose 
names would be made public if the right 
to cross examination is clear in any 
future case. I cannot see that we lose 
anything of importance in terms of na- 
tional security, but we preserve much 
that is important to our free way of life 
in sharp distinction to practices in po- 
lice states which this legislation would, 
in this respect, seek to emulate. 

I believe that measures which deny 
the individual the rights that are his 
guarantee to freedom should be opposed. 
To approve legislation which bends over 
backward to preserve the secrecy of a 
few informers at the expense of the job 
security and freedom of millions of 
workers is to move away from the tradi- 
tions of American democracy which have 
distinguished us from Communist states 
and, indeed, all totalitarian societies. 


REPLY TO KHRUSHCHEV ON CUBA— 
A SPECIAL HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
comments made about Cuba today it is 
strange, indeed, that few characterize it 
for what it has been for some time—a 
captive nation. In both the 1961 and 
1962 Captive Nations Week observances 
the captive status of Cuba was empha- 
sized, and many in this country thought 
this was a gross exaggeration. Amer- 
icans of Cuban background participated 
in these observances in Chicago, New 
York, Washington, and elsewhere, and 
many could not understand the meaning 
of their presence. Last year and this, 
calls for specific and positive action 
toward Cuba were sounded during these 
observances—calls for a complete block- 
ade, recognition of a government-in- 
exile, and the formation of a free Cuban 
liberation army—but logic and foresight 
have had to await the pressures of reality 
and the gradual takeover of Cuba by im- 
perialist Moscow. 

A SOLID REPLY TO KHRUSHCHEV 


Cuba is indeed a captive nation. This 
we are witnessing daily now. The re- 
sources of other captive nations in East- 
ern Europe and Asia are being steadily 
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employed to buttress Cuba’s captivity 
and, as so often in the past, to consoli- 
date a base for Moscow’s expansion in 
the rest of Latin America. Moscow has 
succeeded in bringing the reality of a 
captive nation to our very doorstep. 
Cuba, situated close to the bastion of the 
free world, has become an integral part 
of the captive world -a truth that many 
Americans are just now beginning to 
recognize. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one solid reply 
that this Chamber can make to Khru- 
shehev's threats about Cuba, and that 
is to create now and quickly a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations. 
Moscow would want us to continue to 
think in piecemeal fashion, to fail to 
understand Cuba as a member of the 
growing family of captive nations, and 
to overlook the enormous cold war possi- 
bilities suggested by a truthful linking 
of Cuba with the captive nations in Eu- 
rope and Asia. We can circumyent this 
Soviet Russian objective by establishing 
this special committee. 

Since Congress legislated the Captive 
Nations Week resolution in 1959, there 
has been a mushroom growth of evidence 
that clearly proves how sensitive and 
fearful Moscow is to any free-world con- 
centration on the captive nations. We 
do not need to counter-threaten Mos- 
cow; all that is required at this stage is 
to launch a serious full-scale investiga- 
tion into all of the captive nations under 
Moscow’s direct or indirect domination. 
This alone would mirror the predomi- 
nant weakness of Moscow’s empire. This 
alone would be capable of demonstrating 
to the world Moscow’s profound weak- 
ness and insecurity. 

THE 1962 WEEK AND A SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


The 1962 Captive Nations Week ob- 
servance highlighted the necessity for a 
Special House Committee on the Captive 
Nations. Many of my colleagues, both 
Democratic and Republican, have intro- 
duced into the Recorp much data about 
this highly successful event. I wish to 
augment this evidence by inserting the 
proclamation issued by Governor Law- 
rence, of Pennsylvania, the proclamation 
of the commissioners of the county of 
Allegheny, Pa., the Pittsburgh program 
of Captive Nations Week, the fine reso- 
lutions passed by the Pittsburgh assem- 
bly, and the report in the July 16 issue 
of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette on 
‘USSR. Called a Giant With Feet of 
Clay.” 

With fitting tribute paid to Commis- 
sioner John E. McGrady and Mr. 
Michael Komichak, respective chairman 
and secretary of the Captive Nations 
Committee of Allegheny County, whose 
leadership and work made the Pittsburgh 
observance one of the best in the country, 
I request that this material be printed 
in the RECORD. 

In addition, for those who think we 
cannot place Moscow under heavy cold 
war pressure, I need just cite one ex- 
ample for the Recorp, that of the cruel 
and prolonged imprisonment of Metro- 
politan Joseph Slipy of the genocided 
Ukrainian Catholic Church in the 
U.S.S.R. I request that the sermon de- 
livered by Richard Cardinal Cushing on 
“A Prelate Under Red Coexistence,” as 
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published in the June 7 issue of America 
and the Pastoral Letter of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Hierarchy of the free world also 
be printed in the Recorp in support of 
my remarks: 


PROCLAMATION: CAPTIVE NATION’s WEEK— 
July 15 THROUGH 21, 1962 


Whereas the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America has, by resolution, requested and 
authorized the President of the United 
States to designate the week of July 15 
through 21, 1962, as Captive Nations Week; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has, by such proclamation, invited the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe such week 
with the appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties; and 

Whereas the citizens of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania are fully aware and 
grieve of the plight of those made captive 
under the heavy yoke of Russian commu- 
nism; and 

Whereas it is deemed appropriate to call 
for a public observance of this occasion so 
that our knowledge and sympathies may be 
declared: Now, therefore, 

I, David L. Lawrence, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, do hereby des- 
ignate the week beginning July 15, 1962, as 
Captive Nations Week. I invite all Pennsyl- 
vanians to observe this occasion with ap- 
propriate activity so that all may be made 
aware of the unfortunate status of those 
enslaved behind the Iron Curtain and to 
reaffirm our determination to keep our Na- 
tion free to help others obtain equal 
freedom. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State, at the city of Harrisburg, this 
9th day of July 1962, and of the Common- 
wealth the 187th. 

Davin L. LAWRENCE, 
Governor. 

By the Governor. 

E. JAMES TRUMARCHI, Jr., 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


PROCLAMATION 


“Whereas by a joint resolution of the Con- 
gress of the United States the third week of 
July has been designated as ‘Captive Nations 
Week’; and 

“Whereas the people of the county of Al- 
legheny are linked to the captive nations 
through bonds of family, religion and the be- 
lief in democratic principles; and 

“Whereas these nations have been made 
captive by the imperialistic, aggressive and 
heartless policies of Soviet Russia, which 
have deprived them of their national inde- 
pendence and individual liberties; and 

“Whereas it is in the American tradition 
to advocate the dignity of man, his freedom 
from tyranny and his right to self-determina- 
tion of the form of government he prefers, 

“Now, therefore, we, the commissioners of 
the county of Allegheny, do hereby desig- 
nate the week beginning July 15, 1962, as 
‘Captive Nations Week.’ 

“We urge the people of Allegheny County 
to join with the Captive Nations Committee 
of Allegheny County in observing the plight 
of the Communist-dominated nations and 
in the support of the just aspirations of the 
people of the captive nations. 

“We especially encourage everyone to mani- 
fest his or her interest in the people im- 
prisoned in the captive nations by their 
attendance at the civic observance of the 
Captive Nations Week to be held at Kenny- 
wood Park on Sunday afternoon, July 15, 
1962, at 5 p.m., eastern daylight saving time.” 

I, Murray W. Snyder, chief clerk for the 
Board of County Commissioners of the 
County of Allegheny, Pa., do hereby certify 
the foregoing to be a true and correct copy 
of a certain proclamation duly adopted by 
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said board at a special meeting thereof duly 
held on the llth day of July, 1962, as the 
same appears in the minutes of said meeting 
duly recorded in said board’s minute book 
volume 43. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said 
county of Allegheny hereto affixed this 11th 
day of July 1962. 

Murray W. SNYDER, 
Chief Clerk. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE 
OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS’ OBSERVANCE, KENNYWOOD 
Pank, SUNDAY, JuLY 15, 1962, 5 P.M. 


Parade, park to stage, 4:50 p.m.: U.S. 
Marine Corps; color guard and captive na- 
tions flags. 

“Star-Spangled Banner”: Robert Spikula; 
accompanist, Michael E. Darkoch. 

Pledge of Allegiance: Laszlo Pastor, former 
Hungarian freedom fighter. 

Invocation: Bishop John J. Wright. 

Introduction of Michael Komichak: Master 
of ceremonies, Commissioner John E, Mc- 
Grady. 

Reading of proclamations: Judge Ruggero 
J. Aldisert. 

Address: Gov. David L. Lawrence. 

Introduction of honored guests. 

Main address: Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky. 

Reading of resolutions: Judge John G. 
Brosky. 

Remarks: State Senator Leonard C, Staisey. 

Benediction: Rey. Basil Gregory. 

Folk songs and dances. 

STATEMENTS 

Yugoslavs: State Senator 
Staisey. 

Hungarians: Attorney Bill Karlowitz, Mrs. 
Louis Smith. 

Lithuanians: Attorney Stanley Simon. 

Polish: Wence Dolegowski. 

Slovaks: Paul C. Kazimer. 

Ukrainians; Dr. Peter Stercho, St. Vincent's 
College. 


Leonard C. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—RESOLUTION I 


Whereas the 1 billion captives in the 
Eurasian empire of Moscow and Peiping are 
suffering from undernourishment, and in 
some instances starvation, because of the 
inability of the so-called Communist econ- 
omies to feed adequately the captive peo- 
ples; and 

Whereas the food capability of the US. 
economy exceeds that of all “Communist 
economies” combined: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, therefore, That the U.S. Govern- 
ment offer food to any of the captive peo- 
ples, both within and outside the USSR. 
and China, provided it is stamped Food 
for Freedom” and is distributed by the In- 
ternational Red Cross. 


— 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—RESOLUTION II 

Whereas the Allied nations, through their 
representatives, adopted the Atlantic Char- 
ter in which they proclaimed that they “de- 
sire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the people concerned;” and 

Whereas the signatory nations to the At- 
lantic Charter “respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government un- 
der which they will live; and they wish to 
see sovereign rights and self government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them;” and 

Whereas the Atlantic Charter guaranteed 
the four freedoms to all populations of the 
world; and 

Whereas Russia was one of the nations ac- 
cepting the Atlantic Charter, but has since 
repudiated her commitments and enslaved 
over a score of nations against the wishes 
of their peoples: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the representatives of the 
captive nations here assembled, That the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter be reaf- 
firmed, and that the Government of the 
United States be respectfully requested to 
repronounce its adherence to the Atlantic 
Charter and thus give hope and confidence 
to the peoples of the captive nations for 
their peaceful liberation from Communist 
tyranny. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—RESOLUTION III 


Whereas the captive nations, including 
those once independent nations in the so- 
called U.S.S.R., were suppressed by fraud, 
violence, and brute military force of Soviet 
Russian imperialism and are being denied 
their freedom and independence, and 

Whereas since 1920 Soviet Russia has ex- 
tended its control over 18 countries, while 
since 1945 over 40 nations have won their 
independence from Western colonial control: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United Nations General 
Assembly debate the issue of Soviet Russian 
colonialism which, through such deceiving 
entities as “constituent republics” and “peo- 
ples’ democracies”, is waging a policy of 
ruthless colonialism; be it further 

Resolved, That the United Nations insist 
on the withdrawal of Soviet Russian troops 
from all occupied territories to within the 
ethnographic boundaries of Russia proper 
and that free and unfettered elections be 
held in all the captive nations. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—RESOLUTION IV 


Whereas the greatest fear held by the lead- 
ers of international communism is that the 
people of the free world will awaken to the 
true nature of the vast empire which they 
have established by subversion, terror, and 
armed aggression; and 

Whereas it is imperative that the African 
and Latin American countries be made aware 
of the traditional imperialism and coloni- 
alism of Moscow; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a permanent Committee on 
the Captive Nations be established in the 
House of Representatives to study the plight 
of the captive nations and thus bring to the 
attention of the uncommitted nations, and 
those on the verge of committing themselves 
in favor of communism, the consequences of 
Communist alinement. 


From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, July 16, 
1962] 


U.S.S.R, CALLED a GIANT WitH FEET OF 
COLAY—CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE 
LEADER, HERE FOR FREEDOM RALLY, Hrrs 
RED MYTH 


The U.S.S.R. is a giant with feet of clay 
that will crumble through truth, an expert 
on communism and the Soviet Union said 
here yesterday. 

Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, chairman of Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee and origi- 
nator of the Captive Nations Week resolu- 
tion passed by Congress, gave his views in an 
interview before speaking at a freedom rally 
in Kennywood Park. 

Dr. Dobriansky said that one of the chief 
deceits about Russia is “the myth of Soviet 
unity.” Within the U.S.S.R., he said, are 15 
non-Russian “captive” nations with a popu- 
lation of 114 million. 


NINETY-SIX MILLION POPULATION 

Russia itself, according to Dr. Dobriansky 
has a population of only 96 million, 

These captive nations are not the ones 
Americans usually think of as being cap- 
tive—Yugoslavia, Hungary or Bulgaria. 

Instead they bear the exotic and relatively 
unknown names of Kazakh (9.3 million), 
Idel-Urai (15 million) or Uzbek (8.1 mil- 
lion). 

One of Dr, Dobriansky’s purposes is to 
make these and the other names household 
words. 
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MUST EXPLODE MYTH 


“We must build up the image of the 
United States and explode the myth of Soviet 
unity,” he said. 

One way he attempted to do this was 
through the formation of the National Cap- 
tive Nations Committee. 

“This and the Captive Nations Week res- 
olution are the structural apparatus,” he 
said, The next step, he believes will come 
with the establishment of a Freedom Com- 
mittee in Congress. 

The Freedom Committee, which is now 
being studied by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, could be the forerunner of 
a Freedom Academy. 


SIMILAR TO WAR COLLEGE 


The Academy, Dr. Dobriansky said, would 
be similar to the War College, where men 
from different levels and fields would train 
for a year in psychopolitical warfare. 

Dr. Dobriansky also remarked that the 
Captive Nations Week being observed in this 
country this week is having a counterpart 
observance in Formosa and the offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 

Dr. Dobriansky spoke on Quemoy Island 
last January in answer to an invitation by 
Chiang Kai-shek. In addition to his work 
with captive nations, Dr. Dobriansky is an 
associate professor of economics at George- 
town University and a staff member of 
Georgetown’s Institute of Ethnic Studies. 


LAWRENCE SPEAKS 


Governor Lawrence also spoke at the 
Kennywood rally, which was sponsored by 
the Captive Nations Committee of Allegheny 
County. 

Lawrence, in speaking of countries who 
are not free, said: 

“It is to these people that we turn our 
hearts and our hands today; it is to them 
that we offer our hope; it is for them that 
we offer our prayers and our pledge to our 
own country.” 


[From America, June 7, 1962] 
A PRELATE UNDER RED COEXISTENCE 


(Sermon delivered by Richard Cardinal 
Cushing at a Solemn Pontifical Mass of the 
Byzantine Rite in the Basilica of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help Mission Church, Rexbury, 
Mass., on May 6, in honor of the 70th birth- 
day of Metropolitan Joseph Slipy.) 

The native land of the Ukrainians is locat- 
ed in southeastern Europe. Centuries ago it 
was a powerful state, rich in history and tra- 
ditions with a population of about 50 million, 
Constant wars of aggression by foreign ene- 
mies weakened the nation but never killed 
the spirit of patriotism that inspired its 
people, 

Before the year 1000 Christianity under the 
Byzantine rite was embraced by the Ukrain- 
ians. The schism of the lith century that 
divided the East from the West separated the 
church from the Holy See. Five hundred 
years later, in the year 1595, some of the 
Ukrainian bishops and priests and a large 
group of the laity were reunited with the 
Holy See. Retaining their liturgy and reli- 
gious customs they became a stronghold of 
the faith of their forefathers and one of the 
most precious jewels of the universal church. 

The faith of the people prospered. The 
nation eventually became independent but 
lost its freedom 2 years later, in the year 
1920. Within 20 years the church of this 
great nation suffered religious persecution at 
the bloody hands of the Soviet power. By 
the year 1945 all the bishops and priests were 
arrested, moyed to Moscow and subjected to 
persecution until some 7 million Ukrainian 
Catholics were forced into the Russian Or- 
thodox Church to be used as tools for the con- 
quests of communism. But doomed to 
3 Ukrainian Church was fated not 
to . 

Even today amid the shadow of the Iron 
Curtain priests secretly serve their people 
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who amidst constant threats of persecution 
and death cherish and practice to the best 
of their ability, the faith of their fathers. 
Priests are being ordained and bishops con- 
secrated. Thus the Ukrainian Church still 
lives although it is a “church in silence” 
awaiting the day when the Iron Curtain will 
be lifted and freedom of speech, assembly, 
and religion will once again be possible. 
When that day dawns, and sooner or later it 
will dawn, for injustice and slavery, persecu- 
tion and treachery can last for awhile and 
only awhile—in the end truth, justice—God 
will prevail—then the hundreds of thousands 
of Catholics of Ukrainian origin now wor- 
shipping in almost 200 parishes, in 3 
dioceses, with about 300 priests will extend 
their aid to their persecuted brethren and 
the Catholic Church of Ukraine shall arise 
from the tomb and enjoy a triumphant 
resurrection. 

Symbolic of the passiontide and crucifixion 
of the church in his country is the living 
martyr of the Ukrainian Catholic Church, 
Metropolitan Joseph Slipy, whose 70th birth- 
day we are commemorating this afternoon. 

What manner of churchman is this man 
of God? He is a scholar of great renown. 
He is one of the great confessors of the faith 
in modern times. Born of comparatively 
wealthy parents, he distinguished himself as 
a seminarian and a priest for scholarship and 
piety. Linguist, theologian, editor, rector of 
a seminary, lecturer, authority on art and 
literature, he became the pride and joy of 
his people. It was no surprise, therefore, 
that, when Metropolitan Sheptitsky, as he 
advanced in years and ill health, requested 
the Holy See to appoint Father Slipy as his 
coadjutor bishop with the right to succeed 
him. On November 25, 1939, he became an 
archbishop and later succeeded his metro- 
politan. Before long his long “way of the 
cross” began. In the war between Germany 
and Russia he suffered a foretaste of what 
was to come. 

He was marked for death which he awaited 
with patience after suffering one humiliation 
after another. But his choice of suffering 
was to be filled with greater and more seyere 
persecution. In 1944, on All Saints Day, 
Metropolitan Andrew Sheptitsky died and 
his faithful coadjutor archbishop succeeded 
him. A few months of peace followed and 
then the Bolshevik forces began the liquida- 
tion of the Ukrainian Catholic Church. 
They first assailed in booklet form the char- 
acter of the former metropolitan. But the 
late Pope Pius XII put the lie on that docu- 
ment when in later years he wrote: “The 
memory of Metropolitan Sheptitsky is for- 
ever a blessing for the Catholic Church. It 
will safeguard the memory of his fervent zeal 
for souls and of his constant courage in the 
defense of his country.” 

In 1945 shortly after the blasphemous at- 
tack on the former metropolitan, the Soviets 
arrested Archbishop Slipy and many other 
Ukrainian bishops. That was the b 
of a cruel passiontide in his life which has 
continued to the present day. Hard labor 
was assigned to him in a Siberian prison and 
sentence after sentence was pronounced 
against him on false charges save one—he 
refused again and again to break relations 
with the Holy See and to subject the Ukrain- 
ian Catholics to the allegiance to the Soviet 
State. 

In 1957 while still a helpless, emaciated 
prisoner he commemorated his 40th anni- 
versary in the holy priesthood, The event 
was observed throughout the world from the 
Pope to the humblest member of his flock. 
His anniversary, however, was celebrated 
without external manifestation lest the 
aging archbishop would be subjected to 
greater suffering. Seventeen of those 40 
years in the priesthood have been spent in 
prison. 

In the long history of the church there 
are few if any confessors and martyrs of the 
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faith who can surpass that record. In the 
early church Christians were thrown to the 
lions, tortured, starved, crucified and burned 
at the stake. But these tortures were of 
brief duration, in comparison to the pro- 
longed imprisonment with its accompany- 
ing tortures of mind and body to which 
Archbishop Slipy has been subjected, for 
almost one-half of his entire priesthood of 
40 years. 
In our day we can recall Cardinal Stepinac 
of Yugoslavia and Cardinal Mindzenty of 
with other priests, prelates and lay 
Catholics who suffered from the crue] torture 
of communism. But few, if any, survived 
the long imprisonment of Archbishop Slipy. 
Stepinac was released from prison shortly 
before his death and died a free man. Min- 
dzenty is now in protective custody of the 
American consulate in Budapest. But the 
great archbishop of the Ukrainians still sur- 
vives as prisoner of the Communist regime 
that since 1945 has reduced the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church to the sorrowful plight of 
the “Church of the Catacombs.” More than 
2,000 diocesan priests and religious have been 
arrested and d to slave labor camps 
because they refused to acknowledge the 
patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church 
as their supreme head in place of the vicar 
of Christ, the bishop of Rome, the sovereign 
pontiff of the universal church. The once- 
flourishing dioceses of the Ukrainian Catho- 
lic Church have been liquidated. Almost 
5,000 churches and chapels and 200 religious 
houses have been desecrated. The bishops 
that once inspired, instructed and guided 
the Catholic people have been exiled or im- 
prisoned. Only one remains as a living sym- 
bol of the Ukrainian unit of the mystical 
body of Christ, that was doomed to death 
by communism, but fated not to die. 
Behold the Man of God, Another Christ, 
still erect, still persevering in his divine vo- 
cation, still carrying on although worn and 
wasted at the age of 70, more than 17 years 
in prison, subsisting on little nourishment, 
suffering all kinds of indignities, praying and 
uniting his agony with that of Christ Him- 
self—and all because he would not deny the 
faith of his fathers, of his priests, and peo- 
ple and their fidelity to the Apostolic See. 
Saddened though we are by the pitiable 
state to which this spiritual giant has been 
reduced, we are forced out of our compla- 
cency and apathy by his extraordinary exam- 
ple to cry out to all those who follow the 
communistic line or who think we can co- 


Behold the Ukrainians of whom 
Archbishop Slipy is a symbol, behold Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, China, Rus- 
sia itself and learn at last that we cannot 
trust a regime rooted .n atheism, propaga- 
ting a false economic, social, and political or- 
der bent on the conquest of the world. Un- 
less and until the Ukrainian people and their 
shepherd, Archbishop Slipy, are permitted 
their God-given right to worship God in 


Meanwhile, we pray today for Archbishop 
Slipy, one of the greatest confessors of faith 
since the dawn of Christianity, and for all 
others, crushed by the tyranny of commu- 
nism, of whom he is the symbol. 


PASTORAL LETTER OF THE UKRAINIAN CATHOLIC 
HIERARCHY OF THE FREE WORLD, ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE 70TH BIRTHDAY oF HIS 
EXCELLENCY, THE Most REVEREND JOSEPH 
SLIPY, METROPOLITAN or HALYCH AND 
ARCHBISHOP or LyvIw 
(Maxime Hermaniuk, CSSR, D.D., arch- 

bishop of Winnipeg and metropolitan of 

Ukrainian Catholics in Canada; Ambrose 
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Senyshyn, OSBM, D.D., archbishop of Phila- 
delphia and metropolitan of Ukrainian Cath- 
olics in the United States; John Buczko, D.D., 
archbishop of Leucadia and apostolic visita- 
tor for Ukrainians of Western Europe; Neil 
Savaryn, OSBM, D.D., bishop of Edmonton, 
Canada; Isidore Borecky, D.D., bishop of To- 
ronto, Canada; Andrew Roborecki, D.D., bish- 
op of Saskatoon, Canada; Joseph M. Schmon- 
diuk, D.D., bishop of Stamford, United States; 
Jaroslav Gabro, D.D., bishop of Chicago, 
United States; John Prashko, D.D., apostolic 
exarch for Ukrainian Catholics in Australia; 
Platon Kornyljak, D.D., apostolic exarch for 
Ukrainian Catholics in Germany; Volodimir 
Malanchuk, CSSR, D.D., apostolic exarch for 
Ukrainian Catholics in France; Joseph Mar- 
tinets, OSBM, D.D., auxiliary for Ukrainian 
Catholics in Brazil; Andrew Sapelak, SDB, 
D.D., apostolic visitator for Ukrainian Cath- 
olies in Argentina; Augustine Hornyak, 
OSBM, D.D., auxiliary for Ukrainian Cath- 
olics in England.) 

To the very reverend and reverend clergy, 
the venerable members of the religious com- 
munities, and the faithful, peace in the Lord 
and episcopal blessings. “I am the 
shepherd. The good shepherd giveth his 
life for his sheep’—John 10: 11. 

Very reverend and reverend fathers, re- 
ligious, and dear brethren in Christ who re- 
side in the free world, a very significant an- 
niversary in the history of our church is the 
occasion for this jointly issued pastoral let- 
ter to you, dearly beloved in Christ. On the 
17th day of February of this year, 1962, oc- 
curs the 70th birthday of our metropolitan 
and head of the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
in Ukraine—the Most Reverend Joseph Slipy. 
The anniversary cannot be observed by him 
in his own Cathedral of Saint George in Lviw. 
It will not be noted in liberty, but rather in 
exile in a cold Siberian dungeon. Our hearts 
are pained when we dwell upon the great 
tragedy which our Ukrainian nation suffers 
with our church in Europe and with its 
highest ecclesiastic, Metropolitan Joseph 
Slipy. The soul of every Ukrainian cannot 
help but be profoundly moved by the per- 
sonal misfortune of Metropolitan Slipy as an 
individual deprived unjustly by a godless 
government of his ecclesiastical dignity, of 
personal freedom, of the rights fundamental 
to each human being, and as an individual 
who in no way has committed an act con- 
trary to the discipline of the law. Metro- 
politan Joseph Slipy suffers simply because 
he has remained steadfast to his God, to his 
church, and to its Supreme Pontiff, the suc- 
cessor to Saint Peter, the Holy Father, Pope 
of Rome; and because of his immeasurable 
love for his people. This very loyalty to the 
most high, to the Apostolic See, to church 
and country, and this sacrifice on his part 
become for us a sacred trust and a source 
of great pride, pride in the fact that our 
church is headed by such a godly man who 
has not surrendered to the power of evil, but 
who has remained faithful with the help 
of divine grace to the holy ideals for which he 
dedicated himself in his youth, and for which 
he offers himself to Christ every day he lives. 
Verily can Metropolitan Slipy repeat the 
words of Saint Paul in his epistle to the 
Galatians: “With Christ I am nailed to the 
cross. And I live, now not I: but Christ 
liveth in me. And that I live now in the 
flesh: I live in the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me and delivered himself for me” 
(Galatians 2: 19-20). 


METROPOLITAN JOSEPH SLIPY—PREPARATION FOR 
AND DEDICATION TO GOD, CHURCH, AND PEO- 
PLE 
As early as in his youth, Joseph Slipy, the 

son of wealthy parents of the Podilya region 

(Western Ukraine), distinguished himself 

with his outstanding abilities, industry and 

piety. Though he had the opportunity to 
study any secular profession, after complet- 
ing his gymnasium studies at Ternopil in 
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1911 with honors, the youth enrolled in 
theological courses at the seminary in Lviw 
in order that he might serve the Lord. Per- 
ceiving the very desirable characteristics of 
spirit and intellect in the young student, 
Metropolitan Andrey Sheptitsky sent him 
for advanced studies to Innsbruck, from 
which in 1918 he received a doctorate in 
theology. In the same university, he wrote 
in German in 1923 a thesis on “The Teach- 
ings of the Byzantine Patriarch Photius on 
the Holy Trinity.” Besides theological 
studies, the Reverend Slipy broadened his 
studies in philosophy, philology and art on 
the university level. From 1920 and on he 
matriculated at these universities: Grego- 
rianum, Angelicum, Oriental Institute in 
Rome. After completing a dissertation in 
Latin about the Holy Trinity, he received 
from Gregorianum the degree of "magister 
agregatus.” During the course of his edu- 
cation he perfected his knowledge of the clas- 
sical languages and learned German, French, 
Italian, Russian and English. All these 
subjects were attended to with diligence 
and proved to be a suitable preparation for 
his labors in Christ’s vineyard, particularly 
in those departments in which the Church 
had most need—in the training of as many 
as possible highly educated candidates for 
the priesthood and the development of the- 
ological studies, especially in those branches 
which were important for better mutual un- 
derstanding between East and West. 


METROPOLITAN SLIPY— THEOLOGIAN, ORGANIZER, 
AND AUTHOR 


After this thorough preparation, the young 
scholar returned to his archdiocese where 
he was assigned in 1922 by Metropolitan 
Sheptitsky to be professor of dogmatics at 
the theological branch of the Seminary of 
Lviw. In the following year he became 
one of the organizers of the Scientific Theo- 
logical Society, founded the theological quar- 
terly Bohosloviya“ (theology), and became 
its chief editor—an office he kept until the 
publication was liquidated by the Bolsheviks, 
The society and publication as well as his 
teaching became his principal occupations; 
and in great measure these contributed to 
the progress of the theological studies of our 
priesthood, as well as to the Catholic Church 
in general. 

In 1926 Metropolitan Sheptitsky appointed 
the eminent theologian and outstanding or- 
ganizer, Father Slipy, to be the rector of the 
seminary; and the Scientific Theological So- 
ciety chose him to be their presiding officer. 
In both positions he proved to be truly a 
man of great learning as well as an inde- 
fatigable laborer for the welfare of his 
church and people. For his distinguished 
services in education, the oldest Ukrainian 
intellectual organization, the Shevchenko 
Scientific Society, selected him in 1930 to 
become a member. Meanwhile in 1928 he was 
assigned by Metropolitan Sheptitsky the task 
of organizing a theological academy along 
the lines of the universities of Western Eu- 
rope; and he was appointed by the Metro- 
politan to be its first rector, an office which 
still more manifested his tremendous peda- 
gogical and organizational skills. Both 
prior to this new post and during it he also 
undertook frequent journeys to Western Eu- 
ropean countries where he visited Catholic 
educational institutions, observed their pro- 
cedures and systems, and then introduced 
their strongest points into the theological 
academy. His last such trip was to England 
in 1935. 

In addition, from 1929 and on, he was the 
coeditor of Niva (the Soil), a monthly 
for clergy. Besides that he was cowriter of 
the Velehrad Acts plus other domestic and 
foreign publications which dealt with the- 
ology and unity problems. 

Church unity was always a subject that 
interested him and his predecessor, Metro- 
politan Sheptitsky. Father Rector Slipy con- 
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tinually participated in unity meetings such 
as those held at Velehrad, Prague, and Pinsk, 
There he delivered his lectures. In addition 
he organized and presided over a similar 
gathering held at Lviw. Following the ex- 
ample of Metropolitan Sheptitsky he main- 
tained friendly relations with our orthodox 
brethren who in a similar manner were in- 
terested in the return to unity and who 
studied the causes of church disharmony. 
Another interest that Father Slipy had 
was that of looking for and collecting old 
specimens of liturgical art, decoration, and 
print. Frequently such precious articles 
were to be found in the churches and homes 
of Halychyna (western Ukraine). He ac- 
quired many such treasures and presented 
them for permanence and safekeeping to the 
museum at the seminary of Lviw. The mu- 
seum was established and supervised by him. 
In the midst of his energetic labors, wide- 
spread interests, and great plans for the ex- 
pansion of the theological academy into a 
full Catholic university came World War II. 


METROPOLITAN SLIPY AS CONFESSOR 


In 1939 during the Bolshevik occupation, 
Metropolitan Sheptitsky, poor in health and 
advanced in years, requested that the Holy 
See grant him an auxiliary bishop with co- 
adjutor rights. For this office he suggested 
Rev. Rector Slipy to be the best candidate, 
for Metropolitan Sheptitsky highly regarded 
his close coworker for his deep piety, ardu- 
ous labors, organizational ability, and broad 
erudition. On November 25, 1939, the 
apostolic see nominated Father Rector Slipy 
archbishop with the right to succession of 
the archdiocese and metropolitan see of 
Halych. 

The archepiscopal consecration was ob- 
served secretly in the metropolitan’s private 
chapel on the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary (accord- 
ing to the Julian Calendar), December 22, 
1939, The consecrators were their excellen- 
cies, Metropolitan Sheptitsky, Bishop Ni- 
cethas Budka, and Bishop Nicholas Charnet- 
sky. The circumstances of this event were 
indicative of the great cross divine provi- 
dence was placing upon the shoulders of 
Archbishop Slipy. Of this he was fully 
aware. The road to Calvary began for him 
with the very first occupation of Halychyna 
and almost ended with the retreat of the 
Bolsheviks during the German-Russian 
battles. Miraculously he was rescued from 
being shot. “The NKVD’s tore off my 
cassock. We made an act of contrition and 
awaited death,” wrote the archbishop. 

The Lord, however, had prepared for him 
a full chalice which was not to be drained 
then and which brims over to the present 
day. After the death of Metropolitan An- 
drey Sheptitsky on November 1, 1944, Arch- 
bishop Joseph Slipy assumed his duties in 
the Metropolitan See of Halych with the 
consent of the Apostolic See. For a few 
months it was a time of waiting; but quickly 
the godless forces began their attacks upon 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church. They were 
set off with a disgraceful brochure which 
maligned the late Metropolitan Sheptitsky 
whose memory was highly regarded and about 
whon: Pope Pius XII said in 1952: “His mem- 
ory will become forever a blessing in Christ's 
Church, which will safeguard the memory 
of his fervent zeal for the salvation of 
souls and of his constant courage in the 
defense of this nation.” (A. AS. v. XLIV 
1952, p. 877.) 

Shortly after the appearance of this 
printed slander (April 6, 1945), the Soviets 
arrested Metropolitan Slipy on April 11, 1945, 
together with all the other bishops of the 
Province of Halych: Bishop Gregory Khromy- 
shyn, Bishop John Latyshevsky, Bishop 
Nicholas Charnetsky, C.S.S.R., and Bishop 
Nykyta Budka. Later on Bishop Josaphat 
Kocylowsky, O.S.B.M. and Bishop Gregory 
Lakota were also imprisoned. Of these in- 
cidents the supreme pontiff, Pope Pius XII 
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wrote in his encyclical, “Orientales Ecclesias” 
of December 15, 1952: “We sadly turn our 
thoughts and affection to another people, 
truly dear to us; namely, to the people of 
Ukraine, among whom are not a few of the 
faithful, who look toward Rome with im- 
mense desire and earnest love, and venerate 
this Apostolic See as the center of Chris- 
tianity, and as the infallible teacher of 
Christian truth by reason of the mandate 
of Jesus Christ. This people, nevertheless, 
as we have learned with overwhelming grief, 
are oppressed in no smaller degree with 
persecution and find themselves already for 
some time in a situation no less grave than 
the other peoples. In a special way we 
would recall the memory of those bishops 
of the oriental rite who were among the 
first in the defense of their religion to en- 
dure hardship, affliction and outrage; who, 
transported to the city of Kiev, were there 
tried and condemned to various punish- 
ments—in the city of Kiev, we say, whence 
once shone forth throughout all those 
regions the light of Christian doctrine, and 
whence Christian worship was propagated. 
Some of these have already met a glorious 
death, and so, as one may hope, from the 
abode of heavenly blessedness, which they 
enjoy, lovingly look down upon their sons 
and their companions in their unarmed 
struggled, and implore for them the all- 
powerful protection of God.” In March 1946 
at Kiev Metropolitan Slipy was sentenced 
for a term of 8 years to a prison in the 
Siberian wastelands. 


GOLGOTHA OF METROPOLITAN SLIPY 


We do not know in detail what trials and 
terrors Metropolitan Slipy has had to en- 
dure. For many years nothing was heard 
of or from him. About 10 years ago there 
was a rumor—most likely one released by 
the Soviet regime itself—that he had died. 
But later this was learned to be false; and 
information came that he was alive, had 
been sent to hard labor, yet maintained a 
spirit of fortitude and even uplifted those 
suffering with him. It was hoped that after 
serving his 8-year sentence he would be 
released from prison in 1954. But this did 
not come to pass. News came of his being 
tried again, in Moscow, then later in Kiev 
where he was tried and sentenced anew for 
so-called crimes against the Muscovite gov- 
ernment. The government demanded that 
he make a public break from the Holy See 
of Rome and transfer his allegiance to Soviet 
Orthodoxy. In fact he was diabolically 
tempted—as was Jesus Christ tempted by 
diabolical cunning—with various high posi- 
tions, on condition that he merely reject his 
Catholic Church. Neither tortures, a triple 
sentence, nor imprisonment have forced him 
to deny his faith—an act which would very 
much please the Soviet regime. As did Saint 
Paul and the early martyrs and confessors, 
so does he bear all: “In all things we suffer 
tribulation, but are not distressed. We are 
straightened: but are not destitute. We 
suffer persecution: but are not forsaken. We 
are cast down: but we perish not. For we 
who live are always delivered unto death 
for Jesus’ sake: that the life also of Jesus 
may be manifest in our mortal flesh” (2 
Corinthians 4: 8-9, 11). 

During the next 7-year term in imprison- 
ment in Siberia, specifically in 1957, the 40th 
anniversary of Metropolitan Slipy's priest- 
hood occurred. The Ukrainian Catholic 
faithful in the free world decided to keep 
from public notice their feelings lest any 
demonstration or statement increase the 


i Regarding additional bishops: in 1947 
the Communists murdered Bishop Theodore 
Romza of Uzhorod, Carpathian Ukraine; in 
1950 Bishops Paul Gojdich, O.S.B.M. and 
Basil Hopko of Pryashiv, Czechoslovakia, were 
imprisoned. In 1951 Bishop Gojdich was 
condemned to forced labor for life; Bishop 
Hopko is in a concentration camp. 
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trials he had to bear in slavery. The event 
was observed in quiet prayer for his inten- 
tion. However, the Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII, desired to express his paternal solici- 
tude and regard for the metropolitan-martyr. 

On Christmas of 1957 His Holiness released 
an apostolic statement with greetings, good 
wishes, and blessing to “venerable brother, 
Joseph Slipy, metropolitan of Halych, arch- 
bishop of Lviw, bishop of Kamyanets from 
Pope Pius XII, venerable brother, greetings 
and apostolic blessings. 

“The 40th anniversary of your priesthood 
which recently occurred gives us the oppor- 
tunity to express to you our love and respect 
and our concern to comfort you in exile in 
the midst of your suffering. We know that 
upon the completion of 18 years of the priest- 
hood you accepted and zealously fulfilled your 
pastoral service in the Lviw Eparchy, first 
as auxiliary coadjutor with rights of succes- 
sion with the consent of the archbishop 
ordinary. Because of your fidelity to this 
Apostolic See you were sentenced to imprison- 
ment and thus forced to leave your faithful 
flock. Then you were imprisoned in various 
prisons and finally carried off to Siberia 
where you now are in a faraway place, 
Maklakovo, laboring as a servant and guard 
at a home for the handicapped. Therefore, 
we express our heartfelt gratitude to you, 
venerable brother, for the zealous fulfillment 
of your priestly and pastoral office at the 
cost of freedom; and because you chose ‘to 
carry disgrace for the name of Jesus,’ we 
arduously implore the Divine Infant Jesus 
to graciously comfort and strengthen your 
soul in the midst of many discomforts and 
unpleasantness. Meanwhile as a sign of cer- 
tain heavenly protection and our particular 
affection we bestow upon you, venerable 
brother, with our wholeheart our apostolic 
benediction. 

“Given in Rome at Saint Peter's, on the 
25th day of the month of December on the 
Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
year 1957, during the 19th year of our reign 
as supreme pontiff. 

Pope Prus XII.“ 

(Uryadoviy Veesnyk A. V. 1959, Nos. 1-3, 
pp. 38-40.) 

We regret that we do not have any answer 
from the most eminent addressee about re- 
ceiving this papal letter although we can 
guess that he received it, and that it was a 
great joy to him in his sad state. 


METROPOLITAN SLIPY AS THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


Great are the courage and the constancy 
in holy faith of Metropolitan Joseph Slipy, 
who as the “Good Shepherd gives His life 
for His flock” (John 10:11). He did not sur- 
render before the godless government, did 
not deny his Catholic Church and did not 
betray his sheep. He was not afraid of suf- 
fering and with repugnance discharged the 
sly and treacherous promises of the atheistic 
government. He is aware that the eyes of 
his unfortunate faithful in the Ukraine, who 
are also persecuted because of their faith, 
are turned to him. Not only are they gaz- 
ing upon him as their suffering bishop, but 
also those whom he would want to win for 
Christ and for church unity. For this rea- 
son, he carries the burdensome chains of 
imprisonment, and these chains, according 
to the words of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
will surely speak louder to the faithful and 
the unfaithful than the living word (Pro 
Ecc.). 

Although he is physically weak, he is al- 
ways spiritually strong. He looks to the 
crucified Christ and is enraptured with the 
limitless love that God has for us; and from 
this he obtains new strength for endurance 
and immunity for all discomforts, and phys- 
ical and moral suffering. Patiently, resign- 
ing himself to the will of God, he endures 
everything. It is appropriate, therefore, to 
quote St. Paul's letter to the Corinthians: 
“In all things we suffer tribulation, but are 
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not distressed; we are sore pressed, but are 
not destitute; we suffer persecution, but are 
not forsaken; we are cast down, but we 
perish not. For we who live are always de- 
livered unto death for Jesus’ sake; that the 
life also of Jesus may be made manifest in 
our mortal flesh” (2 Corinthians 4:8). 

And Christ, our Divine High Priest, cer- 
tainly assists generously His faithful servant 
in order that he would emerge from this 
difficult battle crying out the words of St. 
Paul in his second epistle to Timothy: “I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. As to the rest, 
there is laid up for me a crown of justice, 
which the Lord the Just Judge will render 
to me” (4: 7-8). 

And all of us, dearly beloved, having 
greeted our most venerable jubilarian on his 
70th anniversary with best wishes, let us 
unite with him in those heartfelt feelings 
and let us thank the merciful God that He 
gave us such an illustrious archbishop, Let 
us give thanks for all those graces which 
were granted to him by our Lord throughout 
his life until now and let us ask Him so that 
He would keep him for us and present him 
with the richest love for many years to come, 
until the triumph of Christ's kingdom in our 
native Ukraine and in the whole world. 

On this day on which we commemorate 
the birth of our suffering archbishop, let us 
increase our humble petitions, so that these 
lofty Christ-like ideals for which he suffers 
and offers himself as a supreme sacrifice, 
would bloom sooner. Let his fervent wish to 
see the Ukrainian nation united in one, holy 
Catholic and apostolic church, under the in- 
fallible guidance of the highest supreme pas- 
tor, come true. 

Exalting the heroic efforts of our metro- 
politan confessor before God and before the 
world, let us repeat, dearly beloved, our 
ardent prayer crusade, so that God may 
grant a better future for our holy church 
and for our Ukrainian nation. Let us bring 
to the attention of other nations the injus- 
tice which is perpetrated in our native land 
and let us ask their participation in our 
prayer crusade for God-given and human 
rights for our church and our nation. Let 
our voice also be heard by the mighty na- 
tions of this world that often talk so much 
about the rights of man and liberty of na- 
tions and hardly any of them have the cour- 
age to stand up and defend these rights for 
our nation. Let our voice also be heard by 
those that have put the chains of bondage 
on our people, so that they realize and do 
penance for their evils. We turn to them to- 
gether with our bishop-jubilarian with the 
words of Isaias the prophet: “Mighty ones 
humble yourselves, because God is with us” 
(8: 9). 

“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God and the Father, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all”—II Corinthians 13: 13. 

Given in Winnipeg, Philadelphia, Rome, 
Edmonton, Toronto, Saskatoon, Stamford, 
Chicago, Melbourne, Munich, Paris, Curitibi, 
Buenos Aires, London, on the 17th day of 
February in the year of our Lord 1962. 

Maxime, Metropolitan-Archbishop; John, 
Archbishop; Isidore, Bishop; Joseph, 
Bishop; John, Bishop; Volodimir, 
Bishop; Andrew, Bishop; Ambrose, 
Metropolitan-Archbishop; Neil, Bish- 
op; Andrew, Bishop; Jaroslav, Bishop; 
Platon, Bishop; Joseph, Bishop; Au- 
gustine, Bishop. 

(It is requested that all the Very Rever- 
end and Reverend Fathers offer the Divine 
Liturgy on the birthday of Metropolitan 
Joseph Slipy for the intention of His Ex- 
cellency, and that the faithful be exhorted 
to do works of penance, offer prayers, and 
receive the Holy Sacraments for the inten- 
tion of our church and for its Prime Hi- 
erarch, the Most Revend Joseph Slipy). 
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SOVIET BID TO DOMINATE 
THE SEAS 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I invite the Members attention 
to the following review of the growing 
threat of the Soviet merchant marine 
fleet: 

Much has been said in recent days 
about the degree of Russia’s accomplish- 
ments in outer space. But, little notice 
has been taken of the Kremlin’s accel- 
erated program to overtake us on the 
high seas. 

While we are bogged down in quibbling 
over whether or not a partial maritime 
subsidy is proper, the Soviets, with a 100- 
percent subsidized effort will in the not 
too distant future have many more 
merchant vessels on the oceans than we 
do. ‘These, of course, are for trade, eco- 
nomic, political, and propaganda pur- 
poses. Likewise, the Soviet Navy, with 
reportedly 400 submarines now in opera- 
tion, is not being neglected. 

All of this adds up to a “Soviet Bid To 
Dominate the Seas,” the title of an ex- 
cellent review, of recent date, by the dis- 
tinguished journalist and writer, Fletcher 
Knebel, which I am inserting at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Sover Bm To DOMINATE THE SEAS 
(By Fletcher Knebel) 

WASHINGTON, D.C—The Red flag streams 
from masts over the seven seas as Soviet 
Russia bids to become one of the world’s 
great maritime powers. 

Landlocked for centuries, Russia has 
burst out to sea and now raises a menacing 
challenge to the naval and merchant fieets 
of the free world. 

GIANT STRIDES 

In the last decade, largely unnoticed ex- 
cept by intelligence and marine technicians 
in the West, Russia has made giant strides 
in all phases of ocean commerce with these 
results: 

Soviet trawlers are now actually outfish- 
ing American fishermen in Atlantic and Pa- 
cific waters off the U.S. coasts which, until 
1955, saw only an occasional Soviet commer- 
cial fishing boat. As many as 400 Red 
trawlers appeared this year, about half on 
Georges Bank off Cape Cod and about half 
in the Bering Sea near Alaska. 

The Soviet Navy, now manned by 750,000 
officers and men, has grown swiftly and 
mumbers more than 400 submarines, 25 
cruisers, 165 destroyers, 275 frigates, and 
hundreds of smaller fighting craft and 
auxiliaries. 

The Soviet merchant marine is swelling 
rapidly at the same time that the U.S. mer- 
chant fleet is contracting. In 6 years, Rus- 
sia has almost doubled her merchant marine, 
now has almost 1,000 freighters and tankers 
with a total of about 5,500,000 deadweight 
tons. Twenty-first in world trade volume 
only 4 years ago, kussia is now sixth. 

In shipbuilding, Russia is ordering ves- 
sels at a dizzy pace, outbuilding the United 
States two for one. This year, according to 
the authoritative Marine Engineering Log, 
Russia is building 2,086,000 tons of mer- 
chant shipping as contrasted with 1,084,000 
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by the United States. Russia has 169 
freighters, 40 tankers, and 17 passenger- 
cargo vessels under construction in ship- 
yards located in Russia, East Germany, Fin- 
land, Yugoslavia, Japan, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Poland, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
and West Germany. 

In marine design and gadgetry, Russia is 
going in for the most modern improvements, 
Her trawler fleets have great mother ships 
which process, package, and freeze the fish 
as caught. 

She is experimenting with hydrofoil pas- 
senger ships, has built nuclear subs and ice- 
breakers and has automated to the point 
where one man at a console can unload a 
ship. Six Russian tankers being built in 
Japan will have racy Yankee clipper lines 
with closed-circuit TV for loading operations. 

In oceanography, Russia has vastly ex- 
panded its research facilities. Our Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries estimates that thou- 
sands of Soviet scientists, technologists and 
other workers are engaged in marine research 
activities,” with headquarters at big research 
institutes at Murmansk and Vladivostok. 
The Soviets have a research ship in the In- 
dian Ocean, have built an oceanography 
school in Indonesia and are teaching new 
fishing techniques to the Vietnamese, among 
other projects. 


WORRIES UNITED STATES 


This outburst of Soviet energy on the high 
seas worries marine specialists in Washing- 
ton. Assistant Secretary of the Navy Ken- 
neth E. BeLieu warned in a San Francisco 
speech of “the challenge of the emerging 
Communist-bloc maritime power” and fore- 
saw an epic battle for control of the waves. 

He said the Soviet merchant fleet “is 
young, vigorous, and growing rapidly” and 
said her active cargo carriers increased 30 
times as fast as the American fleet last year. 

“Will we,” he asked, “allow ourselves to 
be driven from the seas commercially for the 
first time in our history while we try to take 
comfort in possession of the world’s great- 
est Navy?” 

Senators WARREN MAGNUSON, Democrat, of 
Washington, and BENJAMIN SMITH, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts, warned in the Sen- 
ate that Russia's modern fishing fleets were 
outcatching the “small and ancient” Amer- 
ican fishing ships off both coasts. 


BIG PROGRAM 


Whether the United States will take steps 
to counteract the Russian maritime surge 
remains to be seen. The U.S. naval building 
program this year is a huge one, but there 
has been no comparable drive in the mer- 
chant marine and fishing fleets. 

In the non-Government area of seapower, 
high wages and costs have driven ship- 
building abroad and many U.S. merchant 
vessels to the haven of foreign-flag operation. 
In reverse, many American-flag operators 
have sought the shelter of government sub- 
sidies. Meanwhile Russia, her merchant ma- 
rine spliced to the total state of the Krem- 
lin, challenges for dominance of the high 
seas, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. THompson of 
New Jersey (at the request of Mr. BOLL- 
ING), for today, on account of business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 


September 19 


Mr. Macnuson (at the request of 
Mr. WICKERSHAM), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida, for 30 minutes, 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Hatpern (at the request of Mr. 
MILLIKEN) , for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. FLoop (at the request of Mr. 
GONZALEZ) , for 30 minutes, tomorrow, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gross, for 10 minutes on Monday, 
September 24. 

Mr. Cramer, for 30 minutes, Septem- 
ber 20. 

Mr. McDowE Lt (at the request of Mr. 
GONZALEZ) , for 20 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Roosevett in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SANTANGELO in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FercHan and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CoHELAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GonzaLez) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. ALBERT. 

Mr. TOLL. 

Mr. DULSKI. 

Mrs. KELLY. 

Mr. CAREY. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2292. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue certificates 
of honorable service in lieu of certificates 
of disenrollment to certain persons who 
served as temporary members of the U.S. 
Coast Guard Reserve during World War II; 

H.R. 9914. An act for the relief of San- 
Man Inn of Manning, Inc.; 

H.R. 11974. An act to authorize appro- 
priations for the Atomic Energy Commission 
in accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 12870. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S.4. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Padre Island National Sea- 
shore; 

S. 149. An act for the relief of the estate 


Commerce Act in order to pro- 
vide that the provisions of section 4(I) 
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thereof, relating to long-and-short-haul 
charges, shall not apply to express com- 
panies; 

S. 1161. An act to provide for the use of 
lands in the Garrison Dam project by the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation; 

S. 1307. An act to amend section 128 of 
title 28, United States Code, to constitute 
Richland, Wash., a place of holding court 
for the eastern district of Washington, south- 
ern division, and to waive section 142 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Washington, Southern Division, 
holding court at Richland, Wash.; 

S. 1924. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 27, 1954 (68 Stat, 868) with respect 
to the Uintah and Ouray Reservation in 
Utah; 

S. 2357. An act to provide for the regula- 
tion of credit life insurance and credit acci- 
dent and health insurance in the District of 
Columbia; 

S. 2511. An act to provide for the produc- 
tion and distribution of educational and 
training films for use by deaf persons, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2696. An act to correct certain land de- 
scriptions in the act entitled “An act to de- 
clare that the United States holds in trust 
for the pueblos of Santa Ana, Zia, Jemez, San 
Felipe, Santo Domingo, Cochiti, Isleta, and 
San Ildefonso certain public domain lands”; 

S. 2971. An act to declare that certain lands 
of the United States are held by the United 
States in trust for the Jicarilla Apache Tribe 
of the Jicarilla Reservation; 

S. 3086. An act to provide for a reduction 
in the workweek of the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3154. An act to amend Public Law 86- 
184, an act to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the admission of West Virginia 
into the Union as a State; 

S. 3315. An act to relieve owners of abut- 
ting property from certain assessments in 
connection with the repair of alleys and 
sidewalks in the District of Columbia; 

S. 3317. An act to amend the provisions of 
law relating to personal property coming 
into the custody of the property clerk, Metro- 
politan Police Department, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3580. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Community Act of 1955, as amended, 
to provide for the disposal of federally owned 
properties at Los Alamos, N. Mex., and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 52 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, September 20, 
1962, at 10 o'clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

2538. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a statement relative to 
reporting that the appropriation to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for “Hospitals and medical care, Public 
Health Service,” for the fiscal year 1963, has 
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been apportioned on.a basis which indicates 
the necessity for a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation; pursuant to section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 665); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

2539. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting notice of proposed disposition of low- 
grade tungsten ore and low-grade tungsten 
concentrates now held in the national stock- 
pile, pursuant to the provisions of section 
3(e) of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act, 50 U.S.C. 98b(e); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

2540. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation, 
entitled “A bill to provide for a jury com- 
mission for each U.S. district court, to reg- 
ulate its compensation, to prescribe its 
duties, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2541. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
U.S. Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders suspending deportation of 
certain persons, pursuant to section 244 (a) 
(4) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952 (8 U.S.C. 1254(a) (4)); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2542. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on overcharges by the Shipbuilding 
Division of Bethlehem Steel Co., Quincy, 
Mass., for overhead costs reimbursed by the 
Government under cost-type contracts 
awarded by the Department of the Navy and 
the Atomic Energy Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 3120. An act to amend section 6 of the 
act of May 29, 1884; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2429). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 3152. An act to provide for the nutri- 
tional enrichment and sanitary packaging 
of rice prior to its distribution under cer- 
tain Federal programs, including the na- 
tional school lunch program; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2430). Peferred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 9491. A bill to provide for 
the removal of an encumbrance on the title 
of certain real property heretofore conveyed 
to the Board of Education of the Vallejo 
School District, Vallejo, Calif., by the U.S. 
Housing Corporation; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2481). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 12479. A bill to promote 
the orderly transfer of the executive power 
in connection with the expiration of the 
term of office of a President and the inaugu- 
ration of a new President; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2432). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 11378. A bill to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 so as to permit donations 
of surplus property to schools for the men- 
tally retarded, schools for the physically 
handicapped, educational television stations, 
and public libraries; with amendment (Rept. 
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No. 2433). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 11111. A bill to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 4, 1961, authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell and convey certain lands 
in the State of Iowa; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2434). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Committee of con- 
ference. H.R. 8900. A bill to authorize as- 
sistance to public and other non-profit in- 
stitutions of higher education in financing 
the construction, rehabilitation, or improve- 
ment of needed academic and related facili- 
ties, and to authorize financial assistance for 
undergraduate study in such institutions, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2435). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Twenty-third report of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations (Rept. 
No. 2436). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. H.R. 10569. A bill to 
amend title 13, United States Code, to pre- 
serve the confidential nature of copies of 
information filed with the Bureau of the 
Census on a confidential basis; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2487). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 2859. An act to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act, as amended, in order to in- 
crease the number of new counties in which 
crop insurance may be offered each year; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2438). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2711. An act for the relief of Tasia 
Demetropoulou (Dimitropoulos); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2414). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER. Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2753. An act for the relief of Duk 
Man Lee and Soon Mal Lee; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2415). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2777. An act for the relief of Arild 
Ericksen Sandli; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2416). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2836. An act for the relief of Carmelo 


Rafala; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2417). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2902. An act for the relief of Sumiko 
Takahashi; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2418). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2908. An act for the relief of Rosa Fumar- 
ola Balice; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2419). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2950. An act for the relief of Dwijendra 
Kumar Misra; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2420). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2992. An act for the relief of Michelangelo 
Comito (Nati); without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2421). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3085. An act for the relief of Paul Huy- 
gelen and Luba A. Huygelen; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2422). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
$.3265. An act for the relief of Despina 
Anastos (Psyhopeda); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2423). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3267. An act for the relief of Gunter 
Heinz Hillebrand; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2424). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3275. An act for the relief of Anna Scia- 
manna Misticoni; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2425). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3279. An act for the relief of Yet Gee 
Moy (Tsze Woo Lai) and Mee Sen Moy (Sau 
Ming Lai); with amendment (Rept. No. 
2426). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3295. An act for the relief of Mathew 
Lengyel (also known as Brother Paul, 
S. V. D.); without amendment (Rept. 2427). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3336. An act for the relief of Lazaro Loy- 
ola Arinque, Jr.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2428). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 13176. A bill to increase the partici- 
pation by counties in revenues from the 
national wildlife refuge system by amending 
the act of June 15, 1935, relating to such 
participation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H.R. 13177. A bill to provide for post cards 
of a distinctive color for nonbusiness mes- 
sages with a postage rate of 1 cent; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.J. Res. 886. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H. Con. Res. 561. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the Cuban situation; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H. Con. Res. 562. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in protecting 
the freedom of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: 

H. Con. Res. 563. Concurrent resolution ex- 

pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
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spect to promoting international educational 
radio and television broadcasting as a means 
of achieving better understanding among 
and promoting education of the peoples of 
the world; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 564. Concurrent resolution 
providing that certain violations of human 
rights by the Government of Poland shall 
be brought to the attention of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.R. 13178. A bill for the relief of Armando 
DaLio, his wife Domenica Vescovi DaLio; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 13179. A bill for the relief of Mr. Hong 

Song Kim; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MACE: 

H.R. 13180. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Bing Lin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 13181. A bill for the relief of Esterina 
Ricupero; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Administration of the Davis-Bacon Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to refer to a letter from Mr. J. B. 
Lowe, of Dallas, Tex., inserted in the 
Recorp of September 14, 1962, by my col- 
league, the Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE. 
In his letter, Mr. Lowe makes some fal- 
lacious assertions about practices of the 
Department of Labor under the Davis- 
Bacon Act. In clarification of those as- 
sertions, I submit the following: 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1962. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoLLEAGUE: I read with interest the 
letter of Mr. J. B. Lowe, of Dallas, Tex., which 
you inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Of 
September 14, 1962. Unfortunately, Mr. Lowe 
made a few erroneous statements concerning 
administration of the Davis-Bacon Act by 
the Department of Labor. 

The Special Subcommittee on Labor, of 
which I am chairman, has recently concluded 
extensive hearings on the Davis-Bacon Act 
and its administration. I would like to ap- 
prise you of the actual practices of the De- 
partment in contradiction to Mr. Lowe's 
statements. 

Mr. Lowe's letter indicates that only union 
rates have been considered by the Labor De- 
partment in determining prevailing wages. 
This is not correct. The Department con- 
siders whatever rate is prevailing in a given 
area, whether it be union or nonunion. 


Another fallacy in Mr. Lowe's letter is his 
assumption that residential construction 
rates would determine construction rates for 
nonresidential projects. This is incorrect. 
Under the Davis-Bacon Act the Secretary of 
Labor is required to determine prevailing 
wages from projects of a character similar to 
the contract work. 

The Special Subcommittee on Labor has 
heard various criticisms of the Davis-Bacon 
Act and its administration. Such criticism, 
if constructive, is very helpful. The instant 
letter, however, raises some criticisms that, to 
me, seem unfounded. I am sure you would 
want to be informed of what the subcom- 
mittee has learned to be Labor Department 
practice under this important act. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, Chairman. 


Law Observance Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, in this age of 
rising crime I think the country should 
be aware of an important project which 
is bringing together the efforts of law 
enforcement agencies, bar associations, 
civic organizations and private industry. 

The Federal Bar Association through 
its law observance committee is en- 
gaged in a program of promoting respect 
for law and those who enforce it. The 
committee consists of the following: 
Harry D. Shargel, Esq., chairman; Hon. 


Tom C. Clark, Justice, Supreme Court of 
the United States; Hon. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, the Attorney General; Hon. Eman- 
uel Celler, chairman, House Judiciary 
Committee; Hon. Cyrus H. Vance, Sec- 
retary of the Army; Abram Chayes, Esq., 
Legal Adviser, Department of State; 
Robert H. Knight, Esq., the General 
Counsel, U.S. Treasury Department; 
John T. McNaughton, Esq., General 
Counsel, Department of Defense; Daniel 
B. Mitchie, Jr., Esq., president, National 
Association of Citizens Crime Commis- 
sions. 

The committee is assisted by an ad- 
visory staff composed of the following 
personnel: Radio and Television Advi- 
sory Subcommittee: Alfred R. Beckman, 
vice president, American Broadcasting 
Co.; Leon Brooks, Esq., Columbia Broad- 
casting System; Robert F. Hurleigh, 
president, Mutual Broadcasting System; 
Howard Monderer, Esq., National Broad- 
casting Co.; William J. Wheatley, Storer 
Broadcasting Co.; public information ad- 
viser; Charles R. DeHaven, manager of 
public relations, Philadelphia Gas 
Works; outdoor advertising adviser: Ar- 
thur G. Petry, director of public service, 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc.; community relations ad- 
viser: Milton A. Eisenberg, vice presi- 
dent, Yellow Cab Co. of Philadelphia. 

This national committee is arranging 
to have the 50 local chapters of the 
Federal Bar Association organize chap- 
ter law observance committees to engage 
in activities to educate the public on the 
importance of respecting the law and 
law enforcers, raising the morale of law- 
enforcement agents, attract the best 
personnel to the field, and inform the 
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public about the fine work that is being 
done in the law-enforcement field. 

I think we must especially commend 
the Pennsylvania District of Kiwanis 
International for underwriting the cost 
of large outdoor posters bearing the 
Federal Bar Association slogan, “The 
Law Protects You—Respect It, Uphold 
It, Obey It.“ These posters have al- 
ready been placed on billboards in the 
Philadelphia area donated as a public 
service by the General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Co, They will make possible a pro- 
gram pursuant to which such billboards 
will appear throughout the country. In- 
dustry will be asked to cooperate and the 
first billboard donated by a large indus- 
trial firm has already been unveiled in 
the Camden, N.J., area through the 
public-spirited contribution of the Radio 
Corp. of America. 

The Federal Bar Association is cur- 
rently making arrangements for radio 
and TV participation in the program and 
I know that we will soon see and hear 
a great deal about this. 

The law observance committee has 
published a “Manual for Law Observ- 
ance Committees,” to assist in the for- 
mation and functioning of such com- 
mittees and these manuals will be made 
available to any organization which is 
willing to participate in the program. 

It would be advantageous for Govern- 
ment agencies and private firms to par- 
ticipate in this program, 


Patrol Dog Teams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr.SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
high incidence of crime in housing proj- 
ects and outlying areas requires the en- 
forcement agencies to use every Means 
available to prevent crime and to appre- 
hend criminals. The District of Colum- 
bia has recognized that an effective de- 
terrent to crime is the use of police-dog 
teams. I have communicated with the 
New York City Police Department and 
urged that department to use police dogs 
in their police work. The New York City 
Police Department has indicated that it 
is taking the matter under advisement. 

My interest in the matter has caused 
me to inquire into the use of police-dog 
teams, and I find that dogs are used in 
police work in the following cities, coun- 
ties, and States: 

Cities using dogs in police work: Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Sacramento, Calif.; 
Bridgeport, Hartford, and Milford, 
Conn.; Norwalk, Conn.—program about 
to start; Miami, Fla.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Lexington, Ky.; New Orleans, La.; Balti- 
more, Cumberland, Ocean City, and 
Mount Rainer, Md.; Brentwood, Kansas 
City, Overland, and St. Louis, Mo.; Clif- 
ton, Elizabeth, and Trenton, N.J.; Santa 
Fe, N. Mex.; Rochester, N.Y.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Tulsa, Okla.; Lancaster, and Read- 
ing, Pa.; Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Alexan- 
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dria, Newport News, and Richmond, Va.; 
and Washington, D.C. 

Counties using dogs in police work: 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Coun- 
ties, Md.; and St. Louis County, Mo. 

States using dogs in police work: Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Michigan, and Virginia. 

Our citizens have a right to be pro- 
tected and we have a right to call upon 
our enforcement agencies to use what- 
ever means available to decrease the ris- 
ing incidence of crime. 


The Foreign Aid Program for Fiscal Year 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to Hon. Jon W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House, by Hon. Dean 
Rusk, Secretary of State: 

THE SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, September 19, 1962. 

Dran Ma. SPEAKER: I am gravely concerned 
by the drastic cut of over $1,100 million 
which the Appropriations Committee has 
recommended in the appropriation requested 
by the President to conduct the foreign aid 
program for fiscal year 1963. 

That program has a central and major role 
in our foreign policy whose objectives are to 
protect the security and promote the wel- 
fare of our country. I know that you and 
your colleagues of both parties in the House 
are as deeply devoted to the achievement of 
these high objectives as I am. I feel im- 
pelled, therefore, to bring to your attention 
my deep conviction that those objectives will 
be greatly endangered if this cut is allowed 
to stand. 

You are as familiar as I am with the world- 
wide struggle for freedom in which the 
United States and other nations of the free 
world have been engaged against the ag- 
gressive power of totalitarian communism 
and of the indispensible role which our for- 
eign aid program has had in g free- 
dom in the world. It quite literally saved 
Europe from chaos and the spread of com- 
munism and made possible its regrowth as a 
strong partner in collective security. It 
rescued Greece and Turkey from Soviet 
domination, maintained stability in Iran, 
preserved the Philippines from Communist 
insurrection and made possible the contin- 
ued existence of the Republic of Korea and 
the Republic of China. It has provided the 
military assistance vital to creating the free 
world shield of NATO. It has made possible 
the economic survival of Israel and the de- 
velopment of India and Pakistan where a 
fifth of the world’s people are showing that 
progress can be made in freedom—in con- 
trast to the failure and human misery of 
communism in China. 

The great struggle for freedom still con- 
tinues. Dangers in the Far East are still 
present. The importance of progress in 
South Asia is still as great. NATO remains 
essential to our safety. The Communist ef- 
fort to penetrate and control the many new 
nations of Africa goes on. Communism has 
actually succeeded in establishing a beach- 
head in our own hemisphere, in Cuba. It is 
attempting to infiltrate and destroy the 
freedom of our Latin American neighbors, 
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with whom we are joined in an Alliance for 


Progress. 

Our aid program is a principal and vital 

instrument of our foreign policy for main- 

the integrity and freedom of the 
nations of these regions and for helping them 
in their own efforts toward economic and 
social progress. Its significance to our own 
security and welfare is fully recognized by 
the legislation enacted by the Congress last 
year and renewed this year. 

It is important to realize that the appro- 
priations requested by the President for fiscal 
year 1963 are intended to carry out the 
policy authorized by the legislation and 
initiated last year. The appropriations re- 
quested for fiscal year 1963, $4,754.8 million, 
including funds for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, are in fact only 1 percent more than the 
appropriations actually made and available 
last year, including the funds for the Alli- 
ance for Progress. They are only 3 percent 
more than was appropriated for fiscal year 
1961 (leaving aside the Alliance, which did 
not then exist). 

It is obvious that a drastic cut of the 
nature recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee would compel an equally drastic 
change in and weakening of the policy now 
carried out by the President pursuant to the 
legislation itself. I do not believe that any 
such change in policy is desired or intended 
by the Congress. 

Although the reductions as a whole and 
in several categories will impair our ability 
as a nation to pursue the central objectives 
of our foreign policy, I would like to empha- 
size the effects of two reductions in partic- 
ular; those in development lending and in 
supporting assistance. 

Development lending was enacted by the 
Congress last year as the keystone of our aid 
program. The new aid agency was to move 
as rapidly as possible from grants for short- 
term purposes under the supporting assist- 
ance category to dollar-repayable loans for 
long-term development under the develop- 
ment lending category. Last year the Con- 
gress appropriated $1,112.5 million for devel- 
opment lending for fiscal year 1962 and 
authorized $1,500 million for fiscal year 1963. 
The President has now asked $1,250 million 
for fiscal year 1963 under this authoriza- 
tion. The increase over last year is in- 
tended to carry forward the policy of trans- 
ferring aid from grants to dollar-repayable 
loans. The Appropriations Committee has 
recommended $775 million—a cut of 38 per- 
cent. (The provision of funds for the 
Alliance for Progress does not reduce this 
cut. Funds of a comparable amount were 
provided for the Alliance last year by a 
separate act.) This cut would obviously 
make it impossible for the President to carry 
out the policy established by the Congress 
of shifting the emphasis from grants to 
loans. It would reverse that policy. 

In fact, the action of the committee would 
make it impossible to extend any significant 
new loans beyond those already committed 
in the past. Let me emphasize that under- 
scored statement. You will recall that last 
year the Congress provided statutory au- 
thority to the President to make long-term 
commitments, subject to appropriations. 
Commitments made under this authority, 
with others already made and explicitly rec- 
ognized last year, will call for loan funds in 
fiscal year 1963 amounting to $700 million. 
The committee recommendation would leave 
only $75 million for additional lending to 
such important countries as Greece, Israel, 
Turkey, the Republic of China and the Re- 
public of Korea. 

Such a reversal of established congres- 
sional policy would paralyze U.S. leadership 
in this tremendous task of development and 

in the most dangerously critical 
areas of the world. 

I would urge on you and all Members of 
the Congress the sober necessity of providing 
the funds needed to continue that leadership. 
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Supporting assistance is needed, as you 
know, primarily to help sustain the econo- 
mies of nations heavily burdened by mili- 
tary programs which they maintain as part 
of our agreed free world defense effort. 
These nations are on the very edge of Com- 
munist power, living quite literally under 
the continuing threat of infiltration, sub- 
version or attack. Supporting assistance 
also goes to a few nations which provide us 
with bases or other special facilities—and to 
others whose internal stability is endangered 
by serious economic problems and whose col- 
lapse could set in train consequences po- 
tentially dangerous and highly expensive to 
our own Nation. 

It is our policy to end supporting assist- 
ance to any country as soon as its circum- 
stances and our national interest allow it 
in each case. But until that time comes, it 
is a dangerous economy to fail to do what 
needs to be done. The $415 million the 
President has requested under the authoriz- 
ing legislation is already well below the 
$481.5 million for which he asked author- 
ization. The further cut to $350 million 
recommended by the committee will make 
it impossible for us to act—or to act ade- 
quately—where we should in our own na- 
tional interest. 

The sum requested by the President for 
development grants, $300 million, is sub- 
stantially identical with the sum appropri- 
ated last year. These funds are needed for 
basic education, technical training, and the 
preparation of the public administration of- 
ficials, particularly in those nations which 
most recently attained their independence. 
They are directed toward developing the 
human resources which are so fundamental 
to the firm establishment of these new na- 
tions and their growth in freedom. The 
committee cut of $75 million—or 25 per- 
cent—would seriously impair our ability to 
provide fundamental help at a most critical 
time. 

The contingency fund provides the es- 
sential margin of safety in our cond’ ct of 
a highly complex aid program in support 
of our worldwide foreign policy. The de- 
mands on this fund which have arisen since 
the legislation was originally submitted have 
already been heavy. The President’s request 
of $300 million is well below the $400 million 
authorization originally requested. The 
further cut of $75 million recommended by 
the committee narrows the margin danger- 
ously below the level of safety. 

I warmly welcome the action of the full 
Appropriations Committee in partially re- 
storing the military assistance funds cut so 
heavily by the subcommittee. Nevertheless, 
the $1,500 million which the President has 
requested—and which is below both the ap- 
propriation for last year and the authoriza- 
tion for this year—is in fact needed. 

The reduction in the Alliance for Progress, 
though less severe than the cuts I have dis- 
cussed, does not support our call to the gov- 
ernments and peoples of this hemisphere to 
mobilize to defend the freedoms of our own 
continents. 

The sharp reduction in the sum requested 
for administration of the program can have 
costly effects far greater than the apparent 
saving. In our aid program, not only are 
we engaged in the expenditures of very sig- 
nificant sums, but the wisdom with which 
we use them can have effects on the future 
of our Nation far beyond the immediate 
value of the funds involved. The admin- 
istrative funds requested are needed to em- 
ploy the most capable personnel to man the 
most effective organization we can devise. 
We cannot do this with the reduced funds 
recommended. 

Finally, I understand the effect of section 
109 of the appropriation bill, as recommend- 
ed, would be to undo the work of the Con- 
gress only a few weeks ago in the foreign aid 
authorizing legislation to give the Presi- 
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dent authority, under certain circumstances 
carefully spelled out in the law, to provide 
aid to such nations as Yugoslavia and Po- 
land. This matter has been extensively dis- 
cussed in the Congress and I shall not, there- 
fore, repeat the reasons why it is of the 
highest importance that the authority pro- 
vided by the Congress in the authorizing 
legislation be continued. 

Our aid program has always been a great 
national effort. Over the past 14 years, it 
has always been bipartisan in nature, 
springing from the needs of our country, 
not the ambitions of either party. It has 
been strongly supported by successive Presi- 
dents and by both parties. I trust and am 
confident that support will continue. 

I am sending a substantially identical let- 
ter to Mr. HALLECK. 

Sincerely, 
Dean RUSK. 


Awards to California Contractor Spread 
Far Afield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, so 
often the public gets the impression that 
if a California firm is awarded a Govern- 
ment contract, the amount of money an- 
nounced for the contract will all be used 
and spent in California. This is not at 
all true. I recently had occasion to look 
into this with one of the companies in 
my district, and I believe some of my 
colleagues will be interested in just ex- 
actly what happens to amounts awarded 
to a large and prominent company in 
California. 

Hughes Aircraft Co. awarded subcon- 
tracts to 5,632 companies in 35 States 
during the first 8 months of 1962 for 
subassemblies, components and services 
needed for the company’s space, defense, 
and civilian programs. Hughes subcon- 
tract allocations for the first 8 months 
of 1962 totaled $87 million, of which 48 
percent went to small business concerns. 
Hughes has been very active in small 
business participation in support of 
their prime contracts and has partici- 
pated in Government-industry small 
business ad hoc committee work to 
afford small business the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity to assist in defense and 
space work. 

On November 10, 1961, the Hughes 
Aircraft Co. was host to 45 representa- 
tives of the defense industry and Gov- 
ernment in reviewing the role of small 
business in modern procurement. Par- 
ticipating were representatives of the 
SBA, DOD, NASA, AEC, Navy, Air Force, 
Army, General Services Administration, 
with participants of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, National Security Indus- 
trial Association, Aerospace Industries 
Association, Electronic Industries As- 
sociation, Machine and Applied Products 
Institute and American Gear Manu- 
facturing Association. The meeting at 
Hughes followed a similar meeting held 
at Martin and North American, and the 
purpose was to acquaint all participants 
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with typical prime contractor procure- 
ment complexities and to encourage the 
pursuit of all possible avenues to 
strengthen major defense industries’ 
small business programs. 

With one eye on the long-term future 
growth and the other on the constant 
need to develop improved suppliers to 
meet the new technological requirements 
required by defense and space programs, 
Hughes Aircraft Co. opened a Midwest 
procurement office in Chicago to eval- 
uate the potential of subcontractors in 
that area. The approach being taken 
by this office is to make a full determina- 
tion of what Chicago and the Midwest 
States can do to help Hughes on its key 
space and defense programs. It is be- 
lieved by Hughes that it can obtain more 
support from its existing subcontractors 
in the area, and it is Hughes’ belief that 
there are still more manufacturers in the 
Midwest region who cannot only help 
the company, but the national defense 
effort in general. 

Hughes spent 13 percent of its sub- 
contract money in the Midwest last year, 
mostly with manufacturers with which 
it had been doing business for some 
time. 


Shakespeare: Soul of an Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
400th anniversary of the birth of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, the fabulous “Bard 
of Avon,” takes place on April 23, 1964. 
Observance of this event is expected to 
take place in free countries the world 
over in honor of one of the most gifted 
literary talents of all time; a talent 
whose impact has been felt wherever 
books are published and read. 

It is significant to note at this time 
that one of our leading television net- 
works—the National Broadcasting Co.— 
has anticipated the 400th anniversary 
of Mr. Shakespeare’s birth with an NBC 
news production titled, “Shakespeare: 
Soul of an Age.” This production will 
be broadcast in color for a full hour over 
NBC-TV’s nationwide network on Fri- 
day, November 30, 1962, from 7:30 to 8:30 
p.m., eastern standard time. It will be, 
I understand, no ordinary presentation 
of Shakespeare’s works, but a scholarly 
as well as entertaining undertaking de- 
signed to show what remains on earth 
that recalls Shakespeare’s life. Through 
the eyes of the TV color camera, audi- 
ences will visit the places which have 
come to be traditionally associated with 
many of the characters of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, histories, and comedies. 

The presentation will re-create the 
mood of these literary landmarks and 
hear Shakespeare’s words in their 
proper geographical settings. In dedi- 
cated research for authenticity as well 
as entertainment, NBC-TV camera crews 
journeyed in the footsteps of Shake- 
speare to England, Wales, Scotland, and 
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France. Many of the characters of his 
plays, filmed in color, comprise the il- 
luminating and exciting sequences to be 
seen and heard on this program. 

Sir Michael Redgrave, voicing excerpts 
from Shakespeare’s plays, will star in 
this NBC News production of “Shake- 
speare: Soul of an Age,” and Sir Ralph 
Richardson will be its guest narrator. 
These are two of the most eminent actors 
in the British theater, and both are well 
known for their interpretation of Shake- 
spearean roles. In addition to Redgrave, 
a group of prominent English actors will 
be seen in scenes from the poet’s his- 
tories, tragedies and comedies. 

Reconstructing Shakespeare’s life, the 
television cameras will explore existing 
landmarks in Stratford-on-Avon and the 
surrounding countryside, as well as the 
other places connected with many of his 
plays. 

The program’s title comes from Ben 
Jonson’s lines: 

Shakespeare, Sweet Swan of Avon 
What a sight it were 

To see thee in waters yet appear— 
Soul of the age. 

Lou Hazam, noted television producer, 
produced and wrote the program, and 
Guy Blanchard is director-cameraman 
for this noteworthy artistic effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is appropriate 
for us to express appreciation to the 
National Broadcasting Co., which, 
through NBC News, will bring into the 
homes of millions of American families 
this important television program, a 
program which marks still another of 
the important contributions to news, 
public affairs and the arts that this net- 
work has presented through the years. 


Time for Realism on the Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to appear today by invita- 
tion of the chairman, Mr. Monacan, be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, Subcommittee on Europe, on the 
burning public issue of the captive na- 
tions. 

The purpose of my appearance was to 
raise eight basic questions related to the 
national security of the United States 
in the context of this vital but neglected 
area of our foreign policy. I raised these 
questions because I am convinced that 
Congress, in these trying times, must 
be more than the voice of the American 
people, Congress must, in my consid- 
ered judgment, be the conscience of the 
American people in the development and 
execution of a foreign policy that ac- 
cords with the great traditions of our 
country. Nothing more is needed to pull 
us out of the depths of our dilemma, but 
nothing less will suffice to meet the 
global challenge of imperial Russian 
communism, 
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Under leave granted, I insert in the 
Record my testimony: 


Testimony or Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
CONGRESSMAN, 20TH DISTRICT, OHIO, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EUROPE, COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFARS, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, SEPTEMBER 19, 1962 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate receipt of your 
letter of July 25, 1962, inviting Members of 
the House to submit testimony concerning 
the captive nations. 

I am delighted to have this opportunity to 
present my views on the issue of captive na- 
tions because I have long been an advocate 
of the rights of all nations and all peoples 
to self-government and national independ- 
ence. Such views accord with the basic 
traditions of our country, with our political 
ideals, with our moral principles, and with 
our oft-stated intentions toward all the na- 
tions and people of the world. 

I observe from your communication of 
July 25 that the subcommittee has taken 
testimony from persons having expert 
knowledge of conditions in Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. It 
struck me as peculiar that testimony before 
this subcommittee would be limited to a se- 
lect few of the captive nations held by force 
within the present day Russian Communist 
Empire. It may be that geographical limita- 
tions placed upon the Subcommittee on Eu- 
rope result in this condition. I trust this 
is the case, because any other reason could 
not survive the honest test of what consti- 
tutes a captive nation, expertly defined in 
Public Law 86-90, known as the Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution. 

Let me make this clear, Mr. Chairman, I 
stand for the freedom and national inde- 
pendence of all the nations and which this 
subcommittee has taken testimony. But 
let me make this equally clear—I stand 
without reservation for the rights of all the 
nations spelled out in Public Law 86-90 in 
their quest for freedom and national in- 
dependence, Freedom is indivisible. The 
worldwide movement toward national in- 
dependence is equally indivisible. I main- 
tain that the unity of freedom’s cause is 
vital to the survival of freedom anywhere 
in the world. I maintain with equal con- 
viction that any effort, accidental or inten- 
tional, to divide the cause of freedom— 
expressed through the desires of all the cap- 
tive nations to regain their national inde- 
pendence is divisive, dangerous in the ex- 
treme, self-defeating and a black mark upon 
the historic traditions of our Nation. 

It will be a sad day for the peoples of Asia 
if, by these hearings, the impression is cre- 
ated that our Government is concerned only 
with those captive nations which fall within 
the purview of the Subcommittee on Europe 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. A 
casual examination of geography reveals that 
the 600 million or more people of mainland 
China are captives of the mythology of Marx- 
ism supported by the imperial power of Mos- 
cow. Such an examination will also reveal 
that the people of ancient Tibet are no 
captives of this tyrannical scow 
the people of North Korea and North Viet- 
nam. 

It will be equally damaging to the cause 
of American leadership if, as a consequence 
of these hearings, word goes out that our 
Government is not interested in the aspira- 
tions or the future of the captive nations 
in the central Asian part of the modern day 
Russian Empire. I have particular reference 
to such ancient nations as Armenia, Georgia, 
Azerbaijan, Turkestan, Cossackia, and Idel- 
Ural. All of these nations declared and won 
their national independénce and complete 
separation from imperial Russia during the 
period 1917-21. Acts of Russian Communist 
aggression which robbed these nations of 
their newly won national independence must 
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not be allowed to purge the honest judgment 
of history. Genuine scholars are thoroughly 
acquainted with the historic struggles of 
these nations against the imperial encroach- 
ments of Moscow. Those who are not in- 
clined toward or do not have the time for 


reports of the House Select Committee To 
Investigate Communist Aggression, 83d Con- 
gress. Eyewitness testimony taken under 
oath and supported by reliable documents 
establish the facts concerning the rights of 
these nations to be regarded as captive na- 
tions. Popular ignorance concerning the 
history of these nations is no excuse for our 
failure to give them equal consideration in 
any deliberations relating to the issue of 
freedom versus human slavery. 

to the captive nations of Europe, 
I raise the question as to why the Ukraine 
nation and the Byelorussian nation have not 
been considered within the immediate pur- 
view of the Subcommittee on Europe of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee as ex 
in the letter of July 25, 1962, of Hon. JOHN S. 
MONAGAN., 

These two nations have long been con- 
sidered a part of by competent his- 
torlans. As far back as the 13th century 
European cosmographers and cartographers 
have identified Ukraine as part of the Euro- 
pean geographical area. Noted in this re- 
gard is the work of a Frenchman, Beauplan, 
whose maps and charts of Ukraine were pub- 
lished in 1651. I admit that the work of 
early cosmographers and cartographers may 
be difficult to include in hearings of this 
type, but I submit that any scholarly ex- 
amination of the issue of the captive nations 
requires an understanding and appreciation 
in depth of geography. 

The world atlas of the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tannica divides the U.S.S.R., the contempo- 
rary land mass of the Russian Empire, into 
its European and Asian parts. Both the 
Ukrainian nation and the Byelorussian na- 
tion are listed as European parts of that 
Empire. 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that it is a 

us exercise in folly, if not political 
suicide, to disregard the long history and 
the contemporary aspirations of the people 
of Ukraine, a nation inhabited by some 42 
million people, among the great European 
powers, and holding unbreakable attach- 
ments to the history and culture of Europe. 
The same may be said for the Byelorussian 
nation whose population today approxi- 
mates 15 million people, but which has no 
less an attachment to the history and to 
the future of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, I now come to the reason 
which compels me to appear before this 
subcommittee. My purpose is best expressed 
in a series of questions which I present for 
the consideration of the members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. Those 
questions are as follows: 

1. Does the committee believe that the 
only captive nations within the present-day 
Russian Empire worthy of our consideration 
and solicitude are those which, by an arbi- 
trary decision, are considered a part of 
Europe? I trust this is not the case because 
no one but imperial Russia could be served 
by such a decision. 

2. Does the committee, in its considered 
judgment, agree that captive nations, re- 
gardless of their geographical location, merit 
equal concern and solicitude by the Govern- 
ment of the United States? I trust this is 
the case, because any other approach to this 
vital issue will divide freedom’s cause, sup- 
port the propaganda of imperial. Russia, 
spread despair among multitudes of captive 
people, and in the end, earn nothing but 
contempt for our purposes among the suffer- 
ing masses of the non-European parts of 
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the present-day Russian Empire. We must 
not permit these things to happen. 

3. Has the Subcommittee on Europe been 
limited in its purview of this Eurasian prob- 
lem in any manner which prohibits an hon- 
est and open examination of the captive non- 
Russian nations within the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics? There is current public 
suspicion that these hearings seek to avoid 
an objective and deliberative examination 
of the non-Russian nations of the Soviet 
Union, either because of the feelings of the 
State Department expressed in the letter of 
Secretary Rusk to the chairman of the House 
Rules Committee in connection with the 
pending resolution—House Resolution 211— 
or because an open examination of the rights 
of those captive nations would interfere with 
or impair delicate negotiations now under 
way with the leaders of the U.S. S. R.? I 
trust this is not the case, because any con- 
cealment or delay of freedom's cause, acci- 
dental or deliberate, can only increase the 
prospects of war over the long run. 

4. Is the committee aware of the special 
interests in the Department of State which 
hold that there is nothing wrong with the 
Soviet Union that a change in Moscow from 
a Communist government to a non-Com- 
munist government would not cure? These 
special pleaders appear to be completely un- 
aware that the Russian Empire under the 
czars was a constant threat to the survival 
of Western civilization, as it is today under 
the co Russian imperialism— 
whether red, black, or white—is out of tune 
with the rising tide of self-determination so 
well described by President Kennedy in his 
address before the United Nations. More- 
over, any action, statement or omission on 
the part of our Government which tends to 
favor or support a Russian Empire, under any 
name, brands us as ignorant reactionaries 
in the eyes of our proven allies behind the 
Russian curtain. I urge a thoroughgoing 
public investigation of what I have called 
the doctrine of Russia, the sacred cow, and 
its practitioners in our Department of State. 

5. To what extent has the committee 
probed into the policy conflicts within the 
Department of State with regard to the polit- 
ical principle of self-determination and its 
application to the global problems of colo- 
nialism and imperialism? For example, a 
policy of Africa for the Africans heralds our 
support for the full application of self-deter- 
mination for all of Africa. What prevents 
our announcing a policy of Russia for the 
Russians as an expression of our support for 
the aspirations of the people in the captive, 
non-Russian nations of the Soviet Union? 
We have invited the charge against our 
country of discrimination on a massive scale 
for failing to give universal application to 
the principle of self-determination. This 
policy conflict is underscored again by the 
opposing points of view expressed by Secre- 
tary Rusk and Ambassador Stevenson. At 
the United Nations Ambassador Stevenson 
properly charges the Russian Communists 
with colonial aggression for robbing Ukraine, 
Georgia, Armenia, and other once free na- 
tions of their national independence in the 
years immediately following World War I. 
Here in Washington Secretary Rusk lends his 
signature to a letter which holds in effect 
that these same captive nations never had 
their national independence, and worse, they 
are regarded by our Government as tradi- 
tional parts of the Russian state. This con- 
fusion at the highest policy levels of our 
Government indicates someone needs a few 
basic lessons in history—and I do not mean 
Ambassador Stevenson. 

6. To what extent is the committee in- 
terested in establishing the connection be- 
tween the collapse of the Red army before 
the invading German armies during World 
War II and the aspirations for freedom and 
independence long held by the people of 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, Armenia, 
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Turkestan, the Caucasus and others? It is 
time that we flushed up the truth on this 
chapter of history. What motivated in ex- 
cess of 2 million Red army soldiers to lay 
down their arms in the thick of battle? 
Were these soldiers Russians or nonRussians? 
What proposition did these soldiers make 
to the German commanders and what pre- 
vented the German commanders’ accepting 
the proposition? How did the civilian popu- 
lations of Byelorussia, Ukraine, the Baltic 
States, and the Caucasus react to the Ger- 
man armies in the early months of conflict 
on the eastern front and what caused them 
to change their attitude as the war wore on? 
Answers to these questions have a vital 
bearing on the question of which is and 
which is not a captive nation. It would bea 
tragedy of immeasurable magnitude if we, 
in the conduct of the cold war, made the 
same ideological mistakes as those made by 
the fanatic Nazis in their conduct of a hot 
war. For the cold war with the Russians 
holds no less a danger for our country than 
a hot war. 

7. Is the committee aware of the organized 
assault being made by Russian emigree or- 
ganizations in the United States against Pub- 
lic Law 86-90 and the parallel which exists 
between their propaganda line and that of 
the Russian commissars on this issue? Is 
the committee aware of the enthusiastic sup- 
port for Public Law 86-90 given by all the 
non-Russian emigree organizations in the 
United States? A worthy public service 
would be rendered by this committee if it 
probed fully into the similarity of position 
on this issue assumed by the Russian emi- 
grees, the Russian commissars, and the State 
Department doctrine of Russia, the sacred 
cow. Such a probe conducted within the 
framework of what policy position best serves 
the security of the United States and what 
policy position best serves Russian imperial 
ambitions would be a most rewarding exer- 
cise. 

8. Has the subcommittee sought testimony 
from responsible representatives of the Amer- 
ican Committee for Liberation, which spon- 
sors “Radio Liberation,” a powerful radio 
signal beamed to the U.S.S.R.? I raise this 
question because I observe in the letter of 
Mr. MONAGAN of July 25, 1962, that testimony 
has been taken from the president of the 
Free Europe Committee. I urge that repre- 
sentatives of the American Committee for 
Liberation be brought before an appropriate 
committee of the Congress to testify as to 
its political aims and objectives with respect 
to the captive non-Russian nations of the 
Soviet Union. Such a quest for information, 
if properly conducted, would be most reveal- 
ing in terms of Public Law 86-90 and the 
basic question of the indivisibility of human 
freedom and national independence. 

Mr. Chairman, I am well aware of the 
problem which engages the leadership of the 
House with regard to the establishment of 
a Select Committee of the House on the 
Captive Nations, as proposed in House Reso- 
lution 211. Strong public support favors 
action by the House to establish such a com- 
mittee. The trend of the times underscores 
the need. I have favored the establishment 
of such a committee because I believe that 
the geographical limitations inherent in the 
present subcommittee structure of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee would make it 
unduly cumbersome, if not impossible, to do 
justice to this vital issue. I submit that if 
the House does not establish a Select Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations, it is incum- 
bent upon the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to establish a subcommittee on the 
Captive Nations, which should not be limited 
by geographical considerations and which 
should concern itself with all the captive 
nations identified in Public Law 86-90. 

My appearance before this subcommittee 
today, I hope, will contribute to a resolution 
of one of the most burning issues before the 
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87th Congress. If the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee is to be held responsible for a 
full, objective, scholarly, and purposeful ex- 
amination of matters relating to the captive 
nations, it must take steps properly to as- 
sume this responsibility. Otherwise there is 
no other course open to Members of Con- 
gress who are informed on and concerned 
about the cause of the captive nations, as 
identified in Public Law 86-90, but to advo- 
cate the establishment of a select committee 
of the Congress on the captive nations. 

I urge that this problem be resolved before 
the adjournment of the 87th Congress. The 
power of decision on this question rests 
within your committee. It is time that 
action was taken. 


“Iliopsoas”—Muscles and Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I was thrilled to be appointed 
by Mr. CLARENCE CANNON to the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Health, 
Education, and Welfare. These are sub- 
jects in which I have been keenly and 
vitally interested, not only by reasons of 
early misfortunes, but because of the 
sensitivity to the needs of my fellow man 
and the youth of our country. 

I owe a great deal to the medical 
profession. I admire those who follow 
the vows of the Hippocratic oath. Their 
profession is one of the noblest of all. 
Few violate their great responsibilities 
and few pursue the golden calf to the 
detriment of their patients. 

In my present congressional district is 
the New York Medical College Flower- 
Fifth Avenue Hospital, which for the 
past hundred years has made, and is 
still making, numberless contributions 
to advancement in medical science, in 
which field lies the primary responsibil- 
ity of determination and maintenance of 
physical fitness. 

Dr. Arthur Michele, professor and 
chairman of the Department of Ortho- 
pedic Surgery, New York Medical Col- 
lege, has written a book, published just 
recently by Charles C. Thomas, of 
Springfield, III., in which he presents 
the results of 5 years of intensive re- 
search, study, and experiment, culmi- 
nating in the establishment of unequiv- 
ocal criteria of physical fitness. The title 
of the book, “Tliopsoas,” does not connote 
the discussion of a muscle per se, but 
rather of an intrinsic force harbored by 
man within his own body and which in 
a maladapted individual is capable of 
bringing into activity a host of disorders 
and bodily deformities. Incredible as it 
may appear at first glance, this force or 
power represents a potential of destruc- 
tion to the human race far beyond that 
of the H-bomb. 

When I venture the opinion that the 
significance of Dr. Michele’s accom- 
plishment is immeasurable, I know 
whereof I speak, for I have suffered 
greatly by reason of a childhood dis- 
order, whose infirmity and blemish re- 
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main with me. And I can well testify 
to the efficacy of the doctor’s work, for 
he is my orthopedic surgeon. 

The need for the White House Con- 
ference for the Study of Physical Fit- 
ness, stemming from the status as de- 
termined during mobilization of our 
forces in World War II, is in itself a 
challenge to all workers in the field of 
man’s physical well-being and to the 
medical profession in particular. It 
goes without saying that in a situation 
where survival of a nation may depend 
upon the activities of its defensive 
forces, there must not be even the shad- 
ow of a doubt as to the fitness of the 
members of those forces. 

Discovery of the sulfonamides and 
antibiotics has done much toward eradi- 
cation of specific infectious diseases; 
steroids have been effective in arresting 
the devastation caused by rheumatoid 
diseases, and vaccines have erased se- 
vere poliomyelitis epidemics. There re- 
mains with us, however, an ever ex- 
panding group of youths who inevitably 
will fall into the category of the physi- 
cally unfit. The burden of responsibil- 
ity inherent in the task of classifying 
and preparing the military and other 
services for possible active combat is a 
heavy one; there must be cognizance of 
the repressions, progressions, and ad- 
justments of the human biological or- 
ganism incidental to the demands of 
ever changing environmental condi- 
tions, so that their reflective manifes- 
tations may be discerned, and identified 
and interpreted and their significance 
weighed in arriving at a true evalua- 
tion of fitness. Ponderous as the bur- 
den may be, it may be assumed with 
confidence in the light of total compre- 
hension of the vital, pivotal factor in- 
volved, the kinesiology of the human 
body. 

The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection defines 
body mechanics as “the mechanical cor- 
relation of the various systems of the 
body with special reference to the skele- 
tal, muscular, and visceral systems and 
their neurological association. Normal 
body mechanics may be said to obtain 
when this mechanical correlation is the 
most favorable to the function of these 
systems.” This again implies a study 
of kinesiology, both physiological and 
pathological, and recognition of the sig- 
nificance of “Illiopsoas” influence. 

Too often deformities which Dr. 
Michele has perceived to derive from 
nothing more than maladaptation by 
the individual to his environment have 
been found causes for rejection by the 
military, as well as deterrents to the 
full enjoyment of life and chosen voca- 
tion. A fundamental knowledge of the 
principles of kinesiology and their ap- 
plication in given situations would have 
expedited early detection of maladapta- 
tion and its correction, with consequent 
restoration of the nonvulnerable indi- 
vidual to a status not only acceptable 
by military standards, but also enabling 
him to follow his life’s normal pattern 
insofar as physical well-being is con- 
cerned. 

There is no doubt that much can be 
done to rectify in some measure the 
results of abnormal body mechanics. 
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Greater attention should, however, be 
directed toward eradication of those 
maladies that follow maladaptation, lag 
in or failure of readjustment during the 
rapid growth period in the development 
of our youths; adjustment made manda- 
tory by man’s achievement of his self- 
appointed goal, the erect posture. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Michele errors of posture 
are but reflections of maladaptation, and 
one must be competent to recognize 
circumstances and situations favorable 
to the incipience of malposture; further- 
more, that the first to be considered are 
hip dislocations in infants and their 
classification, for the doctor believes 
that any program for physical fitness of 
the future citizen should commence with 
the mother-to-be. 

In his book, “Illiopsoas,” Dr. Michele 
offers his concept of the formation of 
deformaties in man, a plan for the 
earliest detection of physical unfitness 
or its potential, and a rational approach 
to management and correction of in- 
firmities revealed. He is confident that 
any fitness program formulated in the 
light of a complete comprehension of 
the principles expounded in his book 
may be undertaken with the assurance 
that it will achieve its goal, a physically 
fit individual in perfect balance with 
his environment, capable of a full and 
productive life and of service to his 
country should the need arise. 


Buffalo, N.Y., Host to Polish Union of 
America’s 25th Quadrennial Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the week of August 19, 1962, the city of 
Buffalo, N.Y., was host to the Polish 
Union of America on the occasion of 
their 25th quadrennial convention. 

The highlight of the convention was a 
banquet held on Sunday, August 19, at 
the Hotel Statler-Hilton in Buffalo, un- 
der the careful guidance of Mr. Alfred 
F. Wolinski and Mr. John Krysinski, the 
reception chairman. 

The toastmaster for the evening was 
the Honorable Chester C. Gorski, presi- 
dent of the city council of Buffalo. 

The invocation was given by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Peter J. Adam- 
ski, P.A. 

Greetings were extended to the dele- 
gates and guests by Mr. Walter J. Lohr, 
president of the Polish Union of America. 

His message follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, as president of the Polish 
Union of America, it gives me more than 
usual pleasure, to extend a hearty welcome 
to His Excellency Bishop Leo R. Smith, our 
honorary chaplain of the Polish Union of 
America, whose friendship, is one of the most 
precious possessions one can hope to enjoy, 
always interested in the good of our organiza- 
tion and the welfare of its members. I also 
want to extend our welcome to the right 
reverend, the very reverend monsignories, 
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the reverend clergy, to Congressman 
Thaddeus Dulski, to Senator Walter 
Mahoney, to Mayor John Ogarek, mayor of 
the city of Lackawanna, to Mr. Frank 
Luchowski, representative of mayor Chester 
Kowal, mayor of the city of good neighbors, 
Buffalo, who unfortunately cannot be with 
us, for reasons known to all of us, to Mr. 
Stanley Turkiewicz, president of one of the 
largest Polish Roman Catholic organizations 
in America, to the representatives of our 
brother and sister organizations, to the dele- 
gates and members of our organization and 
to all our friends, who have honored us by 
their presence here tonight, the opening of 
the 25th quadrennial convention. 

I also want to thank Mr. John Krysinski, 
our national vice president who has labored, 
most earnestly and most cheerfully, to make 
this banquet a success. 

Ladies and gentlemen, anyone who lives 
fully and makes a contribution to the com- 
munity in which he lives, is a success. 

This motto, can be applied to the fullest 
extent, to the Polish Union of America, a 
fraternal as well as a beneficial, organization 
of American citizens of Polish extraction. 

Its worth reflects the wisdom of the 
founders of the Polish Union of America, the 
late John Pitass, pastor of St. Stanislaus 
Parish, Buffalo, N.Y., and the late Reverend 
Dominik Majer, of St. Paul, Minn., who 
built this organization on the enduring 
foundation, and religious principles, to sup- 
port its purposes and religious practices, on 
the part of its membership, to insure its 
perpetuity. 

Through their guiding genius, the stupen- 
dous undertaking, was launched as the 
Polish Union of America. 

The Polish Union of America, was a product 
of historic necessity, it helped to preserve, 
what is best in the Polish background and 
tradition, of its members and incorporate 
it, into the American way of life, of which 
they are an integral part. 

The members of the Polish Union of 
America contributed, to American industry, 
commerce, education, religious and charity. 
It may not be widely known, but cannot be 
ignored and minimized. 

America to some of us, may be an adopted 
land, but to most of us, born here, is a home 
of the free and mighty, in the championship 
of freedom, to all peace-loving countries of 
the world. 

While some of us despair about the future 
of the Polish American status, and point out, 
that the Polish language is spoken less and 
less, that the Polish American press is losing 
support and our fraternal organizations are 
not gaining enough new members, and gen- 
erally claim, that our Polonia is doomed, I 
say, have faith 

Work and work hard, because Polonia is 
not wasting away, falling apart and sliding 
into an abyss, but on the contrary, it is liv- 
ing a healthy normal life, based on strong 
and enduring principles, principles which 
have guided the life of the Polish Ameri- 
can community in its religious, family, so- 
cial, intellectual, economic, cultural, polit- 
ical and fraternal manifestations. 

It is based, on positive established prin- 
ciples, so well embodied in the Polish Union 
of America, for the past 72 years, in this 
motto: “Unity is Strength.” 

Again I repeat, let us have faith, and up- 
keep, what our forefathers built, and as long 
as we have organizations, such as the Polish 
Union of America and others, we will suc- 
ceed and benefit. As I said at the very out- 
set of my address of welcome, anyone who 
lives fully and makes a contribution, to the 
community in which he lives, is a success, 
and the Polish Union of America is a success. 

In conclusion, it is our hope, that you will 
enjoy the program arranged by the commit- 
tee, but perhaps, more than that, we hope 
that all our thinking will be provoked, so 
that we will renew our efforts to promote 
fraternalism in its purest form. 
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Fraternalism, has a definite mission. Fra- 
ternalism, is a patriotic and democratic in- 
stitution, founded on the principles of 
democracy. 

It has always been a strong and beneficial 
influence in our Nation's history and is sorely 
needed today, when we are beset on every 
side, by other concepts of life—isms, which 
would destroy our Government, of, by, and 
for the people. 


The Honorable Walter J. Mahoney, 
New York State senator, delivered the 
following address: 


In a few days, September 1, we will mark 
the 23d anniversary of the infamous day 
when Poland was invaded by Hitler’s Nazi 
hordes and World War II began. The gal- 
lant defense by Poland will go down in his- 
tory as one of the most heroic chapters in 
the never-ending fight for freedom. Today, 
that fight is still going on against an equally 
vicious tyranny, the forces of atheistic com- 
munism. The Polish people are still in the 
forefront, and they deserve our prayers and 
encouragement. I am confident that one 
day they will throw off the chains of dic- 
tatorship. 

The great contribution the Polish Union 
makes in providing insurance for its mem- 
bership is well known outside your com- 
munity. This is, of course, vitally impor- 
tant. But you are to be congratulated also 
for the lesser known social-service aspects 
of your organization. In these days when 
the concept of family life is under attack 
from all sides, and when people more and 
more are being encouraged to depend on 
government for the things which might bet- 
ter and more properly be done by themselves 
and their neighbors, this is indeed a heart- 
ening thing. 

America’s greatness has been its ability 
to draw upon the cultures of all of the many 
peoples who have come to her shores, pre- 
serving the best of each while uniting all 
under a common devotion to their adopted 
land. We must strive to retain the interest 
of our young people in their respective herit- 
ages, so that while we all fuse in the great 
melting pot, we do not lose sight of the great 
contributions each national group has 
made. 


Senator Mahoney brought the fol- 
lowing message from the Honorable Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, Governor of the State 
of New York: 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, August 17, 1962. 
Mr. WALTER J. LOHR, 
President, Polish Union of America, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Loner: The 25th quadrennial 
convention of the Polish Union of America 
affords me the welcome opportunity of send- 
ing my cordial greetings to all present at the 
preconvention dinner. 

The Polish Union, thanks to able leader- 
ship, has done a remarkably good job. It 
has maintained the ideals of ancient Polish 
traditions. It has among the 
Americans of Polish origin respect for Polish 
history and Polish customs. It has contrib- 
uted to the happiness and welfare of its 
members. It has encouraged fidelity to Po- 
land’s passionate belief in man’s right to 
his own soul and his own integrity. God did 
not make the Poles to be slaves. 

Among the finest of our citizens are those 
of Polish origin. Your great generals, Pu- 
laski and Kosciusko, helped us win our free- 
dom, and those who came after have de- 
fended, expanded, and enhanced it. You 
helped to build our railroads. You helped 
clear and till our fields; you helped man our 
factories; your thriftiness helped finance our 
economic growth; you have made distin- 
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guished contributions in the arts and profes- 
sions; and when the call to arms has been 
sounded, Americans of Polish origin have 
customarily responded in numbers far be- 
yond your proportion in our population. 

You have been freedom fighters, not only 
when freedom was threatened by tyrants but 
also in the day-to-day struggle to keep it 
viable and strong. 

My best wishes for a happy convention. 

Sincerely, 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


Greetings were extended by the Hon- 
orable Chester Kowal, mayor of Buffalo, 
who was represented by Mr. Frank 
Luchowski. 

Choral selections were offered by the 
Kalina Singing Society No, 221 P.S.A., 
under the direction of Mr. Peter Gorecki. 

Greetings were also extended from the 
Polish Clergy Association by the Rever- 
end Joseph Stelmach, president. 

It was a pleasure for me to address 
the delegates and guests and my text 
follows: 


It is an honor and a great personal pleas- 
ure to address this great convention of the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union of America. 

As I am sure you are all aware, the Polish 
contribution to American life extends back 
to the time of the earliest voyages of ex- 
ploration. Poles have participated in every 
American conflict. They made notable con- 
tributions to the American Revolutionary 
effort. At the time of the Civil War there 
were some 30,000 Poles in the United States. 
Of this number, 4,000 fought in the Union 
Army and 1,000 in the Army of the Con- 
federate States. When President Lincoln 
made his appeal for volunteers, typical of 
those who responded was General Kryzan- 
owski who distinguished himself at the bat- 
tles of Cross Keys, Bull Run, Chancellors- 
ville, and Gettysburg. He was appointed the 
first Governor of Alaska, served in Panama, 
and died in 1887. In 1938 his remains were 
transferred to the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. Polish-Americans have fought in the 
Spanish War, both World Wars, and the 
Korean war. Their heroism is one of the 
great parts of the tradition of the Polish 
people in America. But an important part 
of that same tradition is the history of the 
organization met in convention here today, 
the great patriotic, religious, fraternal, 
Polish Roman Catholic Union of America. 

The founding, growth, and tradition of 
service of the Polish Roman Catholic Union 
of America grew naturally out of the history 
of the Polish people in the United States. 
In 1870 there were some 50,000 Poles and 
10 Polish parishes in America; in 1875 there 
were 200,000 Poles and 50 parishes. By 1889 
there were 800,000 Poles in 182 churches led 
by 126 priests. At that time Wisconsin had 
the largest number of Polish settlements, 
and Chicago had the largest Polish popu- 
lation. Today there are more than 1,000 
churches with Polish parishioners. Most 
Polish Americans live in the regions of the 
Great Lakes, lower New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. Chicago, with a popu- 
lation of over a half million Poles is the 
second largest Polish city in the world; 
Warsaw is the first. 

The first Polish mutual aid society es- 
tablished in the United States was that of 
St. Stanislaus Kostka, in Chicago, in 1864. 
In time, Polish parishes were established 
which became the centers of social and cul- 
tural activities. The tendency toward con- 
centration grew stronger. At the turn of 
the century, for example, two Polish parishes 
alone were larger than many dioceses. In 
1899, St. Stanislaus Kostka parish of Chi- 
cago had a membership of over 50,000 pa- 
rishioners, and the Buffalo parish of St. Stan- 
islaus Bishop and Martyr numbered 30,000 
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parishioners, The parish church in Amer- 
ica took on the form of a Poland in minia- 
ture. With the establishment of the parish, 
new institutions, especially the parochial 
school came into being. The purpose of the 
parochial school was not only to impart 
Christian education but to acquaint the 
child with its Polish heritage. 

Since the Polish parishes were the centers 
of all community activities, an informal 
federation of parish leaders joined Father 
Gleryk to promote unity among the Ameri- 
can Poles. The first convention met in De- 
troit; the name “Polish Roman Catholic 
Union” was adopted. 

Thus, the Polish Roman Catholic Union 
of America became a fraternal organization 
which not only insures its members, but 
also gives help and assistance to them in 
commercial and educational endeavors. It 
helps its handicapped and unfortunate mem- 
bers in the spirit of brotherhood. 

From the beginning, the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union of America has contributed 
to the founding, building, and expansion of 
the Polish-American school system. Vari- 
ous schools throughout the United States 
have been recipients of this aid. They in- 
clude St. Stanislaus Kostka College in Chi- 
cago, and St. John Cantious College in Erie, 
Pa. Every convention of the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union in America has shown a 
strong interest in education. 

The union, by using funds from assessed 
dues, also laid the foundation for the Polish 
Seminary at Orchard Lake, Detroit, Mich., 
the oldest Polish institution of higher learn- 
ing in the United States. 

The fifth convention of the union devoted 
itself to the problem of Polish orphans. 
The plans then made were realized in 1885 
with the establishment of an orphanage in 
Chicago under the direction of the Sisters 
of the Holy Family of Nazareth. In 1891 the 
union helped establish in New York City 
the Polish Emigration House of Saint Joseph, 
a social agency for the protection of Polish 
immigrants. In 1894 it helped build a 
Polish-American pavilion at the Polish Na- 
tional Exposition in Lwow, Poland. In 1901 
and again in 1903, at Pittsburgh, the union 
took a leading part in the second and third 
Polish Catholic Congresses which strove for 
Polish representation in the American Cath- 
olic hierarchy. In 1904 the union contrib- 
uted to the Chicago monument to Gen. 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko, the American Revolu- 
tionary War hero. 

In 1918 the union established its juvenile 
department whose primary purposes were to 
insure the future growth of the organization 
and the training in character of Polish 
youth born in the United States. In 1935 
the sports department was formed; in 1937 
the youth department replaced the sports 
department: 

In 1908 the library was established; today 
it is a nationally know institution having 
the largest collection of Polonica in English. 
The union has published a series of books 
dealing with the history of Polish-Ameri- 
cans. These annals are the organ of the ar- 
chives and museum of the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union of America. In 1897 the 
union established Narod Polski as the official 
organ of the organization. Issued on the 
first and third Mondays of every month, it 
is free to members. 

This great tradition of service and achieve- 
ment deserves commemoration here today, 
and I am well aware that all in attendance 
at this convention intend that the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union of America will add 
new and further triumphs to its splendid 
record. 


The convention was honored by receiv- 
ing a message from the President of the 
United States, the Honorable John F. 
Kennedy, which was read at the opening 
meeting on Monday, August 20. 
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The President’s message follows: 

It is a pleasure to send warm greetings to 
the members of the Polish Union of America 
on the occasion of your 25th quadrennial 
convention. I am delighted to convey these 
words through Congressman DULSKI. 

As Americans of Polish descent, you may 
be proud of the contributions made by Gen- 
erals Pulaski and Kosciuszko, so many oth- 
ers of your countrymen, and you of this 
generation to the American way of life and to 
the ideals of freedom and democracy 
throughout the world. 

With every good wish for a successful con- 
vention and for continuing progress in the 
important work you are doing. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY. 


The principal speaker was Dr. Stephen 
A. Graczyk, K.S.G., medical director, 
Care of the Aged, Catholic Charities, dio- 
cese of Buffalo, who gave a very interest- 
ing address on medical care, a topic on 
which he is well qualified to speak. Dr. 
Graczyk is an authority on this subject, 
because of his vast experience and the 
many positions he holds. 

The concluding speaker was his excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Leo R. Smith, 
D.D., who lifted us spiritually by stressing 
our obligations to God and our country. 


Inquiry Into Political Morality and 
Lobbies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
two excellent articles by my colleague, 
Mr. McCartuy, which appeared this 
summer in the New York Times maga- 
zine. 

The first one is entitled “An Inquiry 
Into Political Morality”; and the sec- 
ond is entitled “A Senator Looks at the 
Lobbies.” 

I know that all who are interested in 
government and in the legislative process 
will find these articles of great interest 
and value. 

I wish to commend my colleague for 
the fine quality of these two articles. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Times magazine, 

July 1, 1962] 

AN INQUIRY INTO POLITICAL MORALITY: A SEN- 
ATOR EXAMINES THE REASONS FOR THE TOO 
FREQUENT LAPSES IN PUBLIC ETHICS AND 
SUGGESTS WHERE RESPONSIBILITY LIES FOR 
CREATING AND ENFORCING HIGHER STAND- 
ARDS 

(By EUGENE J. MCCARTHY) 

(NOTE.—EUGENE J. MCCARTHY is a former 
professor of economics and sociology who 
took office as Senator, Democrat, from Minne- 
sota in 1959. He wrote “Frontiers of Amer- 
ican Democracy.“ ) 

WASHINGTON.—The morality of men who 
hold public office—a matter being brought 
forcibly to public attention in the case in- 
volving Billie Sol Estes—has been a subject 
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of concern throughout the history of the 
United States. 

An essay, attributed to Alexander Hamil- 
ton, in the “Federalist Papers” in 1788 states: 
“The aim of every political constitution is, or 
ought to be, first to obtain for rulers men 
who possess most wisdom to discern, and 
most virtue to pursue, the common good of 
society; and in the next place to take the 
most effectual precautions for keeping them 
virtuous.” 

One hundred and fifty years later, Peter 
Odegard, in an article on corruption written 
for the “Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences,” observed that among the great mod- 
ern nations the United States had had the 
least enviable record with regard to the mo- 
rality of its public officials. 

Fourteen years later, Senator J. W. FUL- 
BRIGHT, in commenting on the investigations 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
said: “As our study of the RFC progressed, 
we were confronted more and more with 
problems of ethical conduct.” He asked 
these questions: “How do we deal with those 
who under the guise of friendship accept 
favors which offend the rpirit of the law, but 
do not violate the letter? What of the men 
outside Government who suborn those inside 
it? Who is more at fault, the bribed or the 
bribers?” How, he asked, do we deal with 
the disturbing problem that “among so many 
influential people, morality has become 
identical with legality.” 

The findings of congressional and execu- 
tive investigations, reports of State and local 
governments—official and unofficial—indi- 
cate that the moral and ethical standards of 
public officials have not improved much since 
1951. Congressional committees are now 
looking into not only the Estes case but also 
scandals in the national highway-construc- 
tion program, price fixing, and excessive 
profit taking on Government contracts, even 
on those vitally related to national defense. 

It is not important to determine whether 
present conditions are better or worse than 
those of the past; what is, is bad enough. It 
is important that two questions be asked and 
answered, if possible. 

First, what are the causes of the present 
state of morality or lack of morality; and, 
second, what can be done to bring about a 
change for the better? 

The explanation of the present state of 
public or political morality or immorality is 
not to be found in simple one-cause state- 
ments such as in a recent Senate report “that 
corruption is the inevitable result when one 
party or one faction remains too long in 
power.” Neither is it to be found in sweep- 
ing generalizations regarding the inevitable 
corruption of democratic government; nor 
can it be explained away in terms of tech- 
nique, codes and procedures of government. 
We must look for more fundamental causes. 

There are, I think, at least three distin- 
guishable ones: first, the general level of 
morality prevailing in the United States; 
second, the level of morality in business and 
in the legal profession, as well as in those 
other professions that directly bear on gov- 
ernment and politics, and, third, the lack 
of a strong tradition of political responsibility 
and of the honor of public office in the 
United States. 

Let us look first at the general level of 
morality in the United States. Americans 
by and large are concerned about the ethical 
aspects of politics and business. There is 
widespread protest against clear cases of 
bribery and graft and outright theft. 
“Throw the rascals out” is a popular cam- 
paign slogan. On the other hand, it is a 
matter of common knowledge, sustained by 
reports and statistical records, that the level 
is not so high as we would like it to be. 
Why? 

Ideas do have consequences. There is less 
respect today for old-fashioned morality and 
for the hard-and-fast principles of honesty 
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that were formerly enforced by religious con- 
viction. Today there is rather wide accept- 
ance among philosophies of the relativism of 
morality. We should not be surprised, there- 
fore, to find some government officials and 
businessmen making up rules which, al- 
though convenient to their own purposes, 
are not based upon traditional or reasoned 
standards of right and wrong, truth or false- 
hood, 

The level of strength of the virtue pre- 
valling among citizens will inevitably be 
reflected in the conduct of officials—since 
they are drawn from the body of citizens and 
are formed and influenced by the moral 
standards which are generally accepted and 
observed. 

The conduct of public officials is likely 
to be affected particularly by the standards 
of conduct prevailing in business and in 
the professions that touch most directly upon 
government. It is significant that, in many 
cases in which public officials accused of 
wrongdoings have attempted to defend 
themselves, they have argued that their ac- 
tions were fully within the bounds of ac- 
cepted practice in the business or profes- 
sional world from which they had come. 

Disclosures of dishonesty and misrepre- 
sentation in the fixing of radio and tele- 
vision p: a few years ago turned the 
spotlight of publicity on those associated 
with the communications and entertain- 
ment industry. These findings, however, 
have significant bearing upon other fields 
of business and professional activity and 
especially upon politics, in which the temp- 
tation to oversimplify and misrepresent is 
always strong. 

In our society falsification is universally 
condemned, yet the practice in greater or 
lesser degree is widespread and to some ex- 
tent condoned. The problem is complicated. 
Carl Sandburg, in “The People, Yes,” asks 
the searching question: “What kind of a 
liar are you?” 

“People lie because they don’t remember 
clear what they say. 

“People lie because they can't help mak- 
ing a story better than it was the way it 
happened. 

“People tell white lies so as to be decent 
to others. 

“People lie in a pinch, hating to do it, but 

on because it ht be worse. 

“And people lie just to be liars for crooked 


“What sort of a liar are you? 

“Which of these liars are you?” 

Carl Snyder, in his book, “Capitalism the 
Creator,” observes that despite our preju- 
dices we must acknowledge that avarice and 
greed have been the great forces in the 
building of America. This is too harsh a 
judgment, but certainly it is true that the 
opportunist and the sharp dealer are not 
unknown in the business world. 

They may not sit at the head of the table, 
but often the high-pressure artist, the dealer 
in influence, the public-relations man skilled 
in expanding doubt or contracting truth as 
the case demands, and the disciples of 
Hermes, sit at the right hand, 

The term, “free enterprise,” which has 
a good and defensible meaning, has been 
abused. For many it has been the excuse 
for sweeping rejection of social justice and 
responsibility, for the rejection of traditional 
conceptions of right and wrong. “Legality” 
for many has become the watchword; they 
see little wrong in avoiding legal obligations, 
as indicated in the Internal Revenue Service 
estimate that something over $25 billion of 
taxable income goes unreported in the United 
States each year. 

John Cassidy, who argued the question of 
political morality with Mr. Dooley at the turn 
of the century, insisted that he “niver knew 
a pollytician to go wrong ontil he's been con- 
taminated by contact with a businessman.” 

This oversimplifies, but it does point to 
the fact that there is in nearly every case of 
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corruption a double responsibility or a shared 
responsibility. 

In the long run, the indirect and more 
subtle influence resulting from the transfer 
of an exploitative and self-seeking philosophy 
can be more destructive of morality in pub- 
lic office than the direct influence of bribery. 

The third general cause bearing on 
morality in public service in the United 
States is the lack of any strong tradition of 
the responsibilities and special obligations— 
and the honor—of public office, 

In the beginning of our national existence, 
we cut ourselves away from the aristocratic 
traditions of the Old World and adopted an 
egalitarian political philosophy. Every 
citizen was given a share of the political 
power which, in the old order, had been re- 
stricted to the aristocracy. 

In transferring political rights to each 
citizen we failed to transfer a corresponding 
sense of responsibility which the old tradi- 
tions and institutions had imposed and in- 
stitutions had imposed upon the nobility. 
We failed to develop new institutions or a 
new tradition attaching obligations and re- 
sponsibility to position and to office directly, 
as a substitute for a system that fixed such 
responsibility through birth or class. 

Montesquieu declared that that honor was 
the basis of monarchy and virtue the basis 
of democracy. History has demonstrated 
that honor without virtue is an insufficient 
basis for monarchy, so history is demonstrat- 
ing that virtue is also inadequate unless sus- 
tained by honor. 

What can be done to bring about an im- 
provement in public morality in the United 
States? 

First, there must be a broad effort to trans- 
form the whole social and cultural environ- 
ment—that is, to transform it by eliminat- 
ing whatever pushes man toward evil or 
leads him into error, and whatever estab- 
lishes or sustains conditions which encour- 
age man to easy response in action that is 
morally objectionable and wrong. 

Government has a clear responsibility in 
this field, but it a residual and sustaining 
responsibility; the primary and principal re- 
sponsibility rests on all persons and on all 
institutions that affect moral judgment and 
actions, primarily those whose work is 
religious and educational. 

Second, ethical standards in business and 
in the professions must be raised primarily 
for the sake of businessmen, but also be- 
cause of the effects such improved standards 
will have on public morality and morality in 
public service. 

We have come to accept that only a few 
fields of activity are truly professional—for 
instance, medicine and the law—and that all 
others are, somehow, nonprofessional or un- 
professional. It is essential that other groups 
be indentified, like professions, with special 
public responsibilities, and consequently be 
expected to develop self-discipline and in- 
dividual codes of ethics—a true sense of pro- 
fession. 

I cite as examples physical scientists in 
some fields, certified public accountants, 
public-relations personnel and others acting 
as consultants and advisers on matters 
touching directly on the social and public 
good. 


Third, we must take immediate action to 
develop in the United States a code of ethics 
for men in public office, for those with re- 
sponsibilities for making laws, interpreting 
laws and administering the affairs of Govern- 
ment, and to lay the foundations upon which 
we can build a tradition reflecting the high 
honor and responsibility of Government 
service. 

The responsibility rests first with the 
Congress and the President, who have the 
authority to set standards for Government 
service. In a more general way it is a re- 
sponsibility of the colleges and universities. 
They should be willing not only to fill the 
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demand but also to create a supply of men 

who view Government as a professional 

career and who are liberally educated and 
professionally trained for such service. 

Lindsay Warren, as Controller General of 
the United States, testified in 1951 before 
a special subcommittee to study ethical 
standards in Government: 

“For a long time I thought that no code 
of ethics or morals would insure a high 
standard of conduct of the Government’s 
business. I have felt that moral integrity 
is something innate, the result of a per- 
son’s conscience, upbringing, and education 
and not something controllable by regula- 
tion, no matter how rigid. * * * Without 
good administration the best written codes 
will fail. 

“However, the things I have seen in my 
25 years in Washington, especially the shock- 
ing disclosures of the war and postwar pe- 
riod, have made me more receptive to an 
official moral code. In the first place, I no 
longer feel that we can rely on the moral 
training of all those who come into or deal 
with the Government.” 

We must not expect perfection. It will 
not be possible to eliminate all abuses 
through changes in rules and ures. 
But there is a continuing need for reexami- 
nation of the methods and processes through 
which the great powers of Government are 
exercised, and a need, also, for penalties and 
punishments which are adjusted to the new 
and varied ways in which public officials 
today may violate public trust. 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Times magazine, 

Aug. 19, 1962] 

A SENATOR LOOKS AT THE LOBBIES: GROUPS 
THAT Have STAKES IN PENDING LEGISLATION 
CLAMOR To Be HEARD IN ConGRESS—THIS 
Ir Is Arcuep, Is THEIR RIGHT, AND THERE 
ARE SAFEGUARDS AGAINST THEIR ABUSING IT 

(By EUGENE J. MCCARTHY) 

(Norr.—Evcene J. McCartuy has served 
as a Senator, Democrat, from Minnesota 
since 1959. He wrote “Frontiers of Ameri- 
can Democracy.”) 

WasHINGTON.—The word “lobbying” has 
a derogatory ring. This is not surprising, for 
good or bad lobbying occurs in the processes 
of democracy at the point of rough transi- 
tion where interests conflict and judicial 
processes fall short. Lobbying is a test— 
sometimes a raw test—of the judgment and 
integrity of political officeholders, both 
elected and appointed. 

Who are the lobbyists? What do they do 
in order to affect the course of Government? 
How effective are they? Is lobbying a threat 
to democracy? Do Government officials need 
more protection from lobbyists? What can 
or should be done about lobbying? It is 
important that these questions be asked 
and that an attempt be made to answer 
them. 

This has been a most active year for 
lobbyists in Washington. They were drawn 
especially by the tax bill, the Trade Expan- 
sion Act, the medical insurance program and 
by the Sugar Act. 

The activities of lobbyists on the Sugar 
Act, which involves foreign countries, have 
moved the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to make a special study of lobbying— 
or, as the committee described it, of “non- 
diplomatic activities of representatives of 
foreign governments or their agents in pro- 
moting the interests of those governments.” 
Investigation or inquiry into the operation 
of lobbyists in other fields has been sug- 
gested by some Members of Congress. 

By statute, the lobbyist today is any per- 
son who solicits money or anything of value 
to be used principally to secure or influence 
the passage or defeat of any legislation by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Lobbying has a long history. The word 
“lobby” appeared first in the English lan- 
guage about the middle of the 16th century. 
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It was derived from the medieval Latin word 
“lobium,” a monastic walk or cloister. 

Three hundred years later the word was 
in politics. It was used both to identify a 
hall or corridor in the British House of Com- 
mons and as a collective noun applied to all 
those who frequented these lobbies. It cov- 
ered those who sought to influence men in 
office as well as newspapermen and others 
looking for news and gossip. 

Today the word “lobbyist” is used both 
in its narrow legal sense and, more broadly, 
as a description of all attempts to influence 
not only the legislators, but also any agency 
or officer of Government. Registered lobby- 
ists in Washington number approximately 
1,100, but the number of persons and agen- 
cies involved in efforts to influence the Gov- 
ernment is much greater. 

Some lobbyists represent big interests and 
well organized groups. The chamber of 
commerce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers have registered lobbyists 
along with the AFL-CIO; so do the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, the Association 
of American Railroads, and nearly all major 
industrial and financial interests. The so- 
called little people and the unorganized or 
less organized also have lobbyists. For 
example, the American Committee for Flags 
of Necessity, the Hualapai Tribe of Hualapai 
Reservation, and the Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Foundation are among those groups or 
organizations represented by lobbyists. 

Some lobbyists are well paid; some get 
little more than expense money. Some op- 
erate directly on Government officials, others 
primarily by indirection through appeals to 
constituents or voters. Some are profes- 
sional, others amateur. Some lobbyists rep- 
resent only one position or program, while 
others are available as free lancers on an 
issue-by-issue or client-by-client basis. 

Some lobbyists are quite open—they seek 
their own gain, the protection of an eco- 
nomic advantage, or the elimination or re- 
duction of advantages held by their com- 
petitors. These cry more often for equity 
than they do for justice. Others speak for 
the arts, for morality, for ald to the sick 
and for the oppressed among the family of 
man, 

What do lobbyists do in order to affect 
Government decisions? 

The methods used by the lobbyists are 
almost as varied as their causes. Some ap- 
peal on a purely personal basis, as friend 
to friend. Some undoubtedly use monetary 
or material appeals, but there is little evi- 
dence of direct payoff in lobbying activities 
affecting the Congress. In some 14 years of 
membership in the Congress, I know of no 
case in which a Member was moved to sup- 
port or to oppose a position in response 
to any kind of direct financial or material 
reward. The indirect influence of campaign 
contributions is more difficult to assess but 
it is, I believe, more important, 

The most common method of lobbying is 
that of simply appearing before a committee 
of Congress or speaking to individual Mem- 
bers in an attempt to bring them to under- 
stand one's position or to influence them to 
support that position. 

How effective are the lobbyists? 

Some are wholly ineffective but take credit 
for what happens without, in fact, having in 
any way influenced events. 

Among the regular lobbies, the postal em- 
ployees’ organizations are usually very active 
and, whenever postal pay legislation is be- 
fore Congress, they are listed at or near the 
top in terms of total expenditures. In order 
to raise wages or to change working condi- 
tions significantly, the spokesmen for the 
postal workers of the country must influence 
either the Congress or the administration— 
or both—for Government employee unions 
are not recognized and dealt with in the 
same way as other labor unions are by pri- 
vate employers, There is little doubt that 
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the existence of this Washington lobby has 
influenced the Congress and successive ad- 
ministrations to raise salaries and to im- 
prove working conditons not only for postal 
employees, but for all Government workers. 

The major farm organizations in the coun- 
try maintain regular lobbies in Washington. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Farmers Union usually take op- 
posite sides on farm legislation. The ap- 
parent success of the two organizations 
parallels closely the success of the two major 
political parties. The Farmers Union posi- 
tion is favored when the Democrats are in 
power, and the Farm Bureau position when 
the Republicans are in power. 

One of the most interesting and continu- 
ing lobbying efforts of recent years has been 
that in support of a bill which is known as 
H.R. 10. This bill proposes to change exist- 
ing income tax laws to allow members of 
professions and other self-employed persons 
a limited income tax credit on money in- 
vested in private pension or retirement pro- 
grams, Starting almost from scratch, the 
supporters of this legislation have secured 
the approval of the House of Representatives 
and of the Senate Finance Committee. Vic- 
tory in this case—if it comes—must be 
credited in great measure to the efforts of 
a lobby registered as the American Thrift 
Assembly, a kind of holding company or 
organizing lobby, which was supported in 
testimony by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Farm Bureau, the American Medical 
Association, and others, 

In this session of Congress, lobbies have 
been most active in four major areas: taxes, 
trade and tariffs, medical aid for the aged 
and extension of the Sugar Act. Undoubt- 
edly the lobbyists did have or will have some 
effect on action in each of these areas. 

Any significant change in tax laws attracts 
the attention of those who may be affected. 
The changes being considered this year were 
significant and controversial and the lobby- 
ing effort extensive. 

Industries likely to be affected by trade 
and tariff policies are always well represented 
in Washington. Whenever an issue even 
remotely bearing upon trade is brought up 
for consideration, the representatives of these 
industries seek permission to testify. The 
hearings on the President’s new tariff and 
trade program have attracted them in great 
numbers. Members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee, which ordinarily hold trade and 
tariff hearings, are generally familiar with 
the testimony of these witnesses. They have 
been described as somewhat like professional 
soldiers who regularly go to battle, seldom 
win wars and suffer few casualties. 

One of the most active Washington lobbies 
this year, and through the years, is that of 
the American Medical Association—better 
known in Washington for what it is against 
than for what it is for. The spokesmen for 
the AMA have effectively opposed the inclu- 
sion of doctors in the social security retire- 
ment program. They were strongly opposed 
to amending the social security law to pro- 
vide for the payment of social security pen- 
sions to people who are permanently or to- 
tally disabled after they pass the age of 50. 
And in the present session of Congress, the 
AMA lobby led the opposition to the estab- 
lishment of a medical insurance program for 
the aged as a part of the social security pro- 
gram. Action in this congressional session 
has been a real test of the power of the AMA 
lobby. 

Lobbying activities with reference to the 
Sugar Act revision this year involved lob- 
byists in greater numbers than ever in the 
past, and the lobbying activities were more 
intensive. At least 22 lobbyists testified be- 
fore congressional committees in behalf of 
the countries they represented. The list of 
lobbyists included former members of both 
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the Eisenhower and Truman administra- 
tions, Washington lawyers, and public rela- 
tions men. Their agreements with their 
principals varied from flat fees to contin- 
gency agreements, depending upon the 
action taken by Congress. 

The massive lobbying activity this year 
arose from the fact that the administration 
recommended that the Cuban sugar quota of 
some 3 million tons, withdraw from Cuba 
because of Castro, be purchased in the world 
market at something like 2.8 cents a pound 
rather than on a quota basis from desig- 
nated countries at traditional premium 
prices. At the premium price the supplying 
country would receive approximately $54 a 
ton more than it would receive at world 
prices. The administration's counterpro- 
posal was an open, almost demanding invi- 
tation to every sugar producing country in- 
terested in getting a share of the premium 
market to seek representation. Most of them 
did. 

We now come to the basic question: Is 
lobbying a threat to democracy? 

The effects of lobbying can be good or bad, 
helpful or harmful to democracy, depending 
upon two things: the purposes or objec- 
tives of the lobbying effort, and the methods 
or devices by which the lobby seeks to 
accomplish its objectives. 

There are some who take the extreme view 
that lobbies are by their very nature power 
blocs and therefore inconsistent with demo- 
cratic government; that since lobbies rep- 
resent special or limited interests, their ob- 
jectives are of necessity not directed to the 
general welfare and, therefore, they should 
be abolished. 

There are some who see nothing wrong 
with lobbies except when they represent 
economic interests. 

There are some who hold that the dangers 
in lobbying arise from secrecy and behind- 
the-scenes operations and from the amount 
of money that may be spent by lobbyists. 

There are regular demands that more pub- 
licity be given to lobbying activities, that 
lobbying be more closely regulated, and that 
the amount of money which can be spent by 
a lobbyist or lobbying groups be limited and 
fully reported. 

Positively, the activity of lobbyists is often 
very helpful. Lobbyists can help maintain a 
balance between Congress and the executive 
branch of the Government. The executive 
branch has a prepared case, usually sustained 
by expert witnesses. The Congress can of- 
fer in opposition the knowledge and experi- 
ence of its own Members and that of the 
committee staff or congressional assistants. 
Often this is an unfair contest. The expert 
testimony of lobbyists or witnesses from out- 
side may help to bring the contest closer to 
balance. 


Congress, of course, does not depend en- 
tirely upon lobbyists for its information. It 
is the usual practice to call upon govern- 
mental experts and also on independent ex- 
perts drawn from groups directly affected by 
the legislation under consideration or from 
2 fields and from the academic profes- 

on. 

For example, in special hearings on unem- 
ployment in 1959, invitations to testify were 
sent to these organizations; the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Coal Policy 
Conference, the AFL-CIO, the United Mine 
Workers, the National Small Businessmen's 
Association, the Railway Labor Executives 
Association and others. Representatives of 
the U.S. Departments of Labor, Commerce, 
and Defense were called. Leading labor econ- 
omists were asked to submit papers, to 
testify, and to meet with the members of the 
committee. Hearings were also held in the 
field. These hearings were open to the testi- 
mony of anyone who wished to speak on the 
subject. 

Apart from laws and regulations, there are 
some built-in protections against the power 
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and influence of lobbyists. One safı 

is that usually there are organized lobbies 
on both sides of controversial issues; pro- 
tectionists on the one hand versus free- 
traders on the other; the AFL-CIO opposed 
by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers; growers’ associations against those 
seeking to improve working conditions of 
migratory farmworkers; antivivisectionists 
against those who favor medical experimen- 
tation with animals. 

Sometimes the opposition is not direct 
but involves competition for a larger share 
of a quota or a subsidy, or for greater par- 
ticipation in advantageous tax concessions. 

Political party positions and programs, too, 
tend to eliminate large areas of political ac- 
tion from the influence of lobbyists. The 
political compaign in the United States is a 
rather severe testing. Most of the impor- 
tant national issues are raised during po- 
litical campaigns, and most men who are 
elected to office have made firm commitments 
on most issues. 

The President of the United States is 
called to account and judged by the people 
every 4 years; Members of the U.S. Senate 
must run for reelection every 6 years, Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives every 
2 years. 

The activities of Members of Congress are 
watched closely by colleagues, particularly 
by those of the opposite party. They are 
watched by newspapermen whose reputations 
in many cases are based upon their ability 
to ferret out and report any action and con- 
duct unbecoming Government officials. 

In addition, of course, everyone who holds 
office must assume that there are at least 
two or three people—perhaps in his own 
party and certainly in the opposition party— 
who are quite willing to replace him and con- 
sequently are likely to give more than ordi- 
nary attention to his conduct in public office. 

What can or should be done about lobby- 
ing? 

Members of Congress cannot be fully pro- 
tected from lobbyists by regulation. They 
cannot be expected to keep a checklist of 
registered lobbyists or demand proof of reg- 
istration or defense of nonregistration before 
responding to a request for conversation or 
for a conference. Yet, Members of Congress 
and other Government officials can be given 
some protection by law. 

The present Lobby Registration Act should 
be fully enforced, and financial reporting 
should be checked carefully. Fees contin- 
gent on successful lobbying should be out- 
lawed. Care should be taken to remove from 
direct legislative determination those ques- 
tions which should be settled by other 
branches of Government: by the President, 
by special commissions, by departments and 
agencies of Government or by international 
agreement. 

Much of the agitation over the Sugar Act 
could have been prevented if the adminis- 
tration, acting directly or possibly in co- 
operation with the Organization of American 
States or the signatories to the International 
Sugar Agreement, had determined the way 
in which the Cuban sugar quota was to be 
allocated. There would have been some 
congressional protest, since in a broad way 
Congress has determined sugar allocations 
since the Sugar Act was passed in 1934. 
But the protest would have been limited and 
the compromises so minor that extensive 
lobbying activities, brought on when the 
whole question of reallocation was left open 
by the administration, would have been dis- 
couraged. 

Better salaries for Government officials and 
sounder methods of financing campaigns 
would also lessen the likelihood of undue 
financial influence on public officials by lob- 
byists and others. 

There is always the risk that public of- 
ficlals may be unduly subject to outside in- 
fluence. But it is hard to imagine a meet- 
ing of a national legislature today that could j 
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or should be insulated from public pressure 
or demand. The practice of some primitive 
tribes, in which the wise men or elders with- 
drew from society periodically to consider 
laws and practices, is not likely to be revived. 

The whole concept that lobbying opposes 
the majority, that it seeks to manipulate 
and subvert the majority will and the pub- 
lic interest, is unrealistic. Lobbyists sel- 
dom manufacture a problem. They call at- 
tention to an existing problem and try to 
guide the course of events. Action in Wash- 
ington sometimes supports the judgment of 
J. B. S. Hardman, the philosopher and intel- 
lectual mentor of industrial trade unionism 
in America: Majorities never rule, they 
merely give credentials to contending mi- 
norities.” 

Although lobbying does not usually involve 
a physical assembly—such as the 1932 veter- 
ans’ bonus march on Washington or current 
picketing of the White House—it does in- 
volve organization, a bringing together of cit- 
izens seeking a common objective. Thus, the 
act of lobbying is basically an exercise of the 
right to petition the Government—a right set 
forth in the Constitution. Lobbying also 
involves, in a way, the exercise of the right 
of assembly. 

In a democratic society there must be a 
point at which influences, both good and bad, 
are brought to bear upon government. The 
point at which these influences meet finally 
is in the elected and appointed officials of 
the country. They are supposed to be men 
skilled and experienced in politics and pos- 
sessing the character to withstand improper 
pressures and improper demands. 

Until a clear case can be made against the 
lobbyist, his voice should be heard in Wash- 
ington. But his voice must be identified and, 
insofar as possible, restricted to that influ- 
ence which is justified by the facts and the 
conclusions to be drawn from those facts. 

THE BIG ONES 

As reported, according to law, to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, the 10 biggest spending 
lobbies in Washington in 1961 were: 
American Medical Association 
AFL-CIO 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 111,364 


American Legion 103, 566 
U.S. Savings & Loan League 101, 801 
National Committee for Insurance 

TTT 90, 058 
National Farmers Union 88, 273 
National Housing Conference 88, 141 
American Trucking Associations, 

TTT —— ey ees 84, 986 
International Brotherhood of 

. ͤ——S eee ae 81,918 


Attorney General Robert Kennedy’s Ad- 
dress to the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday, Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy addressed the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union convention in Baltimore. 
I should like to call his inspiring remarks 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

The Polish Roman Catholic Union is 
the oldest Polish American fraternal or- 
ganization in America. In its 89 years 
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of existence, this dedicated organization, 
which has chapters in virtually every 
State in the Union, has written an im- 
pressive record of contributions toward 
helping Americans of Polish descent be- 
come better versed on the strength of 
the democratic process and also to be- 
come better American citizens. 

It is most reassuring to know that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
would take time out from his very busy 
schedule to meet with this very worth- 
while organization and discuss with 
them the problems which confront free- 
dom-loving people throughout the world. 
I might add, Mr. Speaker, that Attorney 
General Kennedy was given one of the 
greatest ovations ever accorded a guest 
of the Polish Roman Catholic Union 
Convention in its 89 years of existence. 

Attorney General Kennedy's eloquent 
message follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON, ROBERT F. KENNEDY, ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, AT THE 
POLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC UNION CONVEN- 
TION, LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL, BALTIMORE, 
Mb., MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1962 


Mr. Chairman, Reverend Fathers, officers, 
and delegates to the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union Convention, the one characteristic 
which distinguishes us as Americans in the 
world today is that in the United States we 
have a land of 180 million people whose 
cultures and background come from virtually 
every nation in the world, and yet we live 
virtually as one people. 

I am particularly happy to be with you 
here today to participate in the opening 
session of your convention because Ameri- 
cans, regardless of ethnic background, will 
agree that the Polish Roman Catholic Union, 
through its 89 years of existence, has made 
an indelible contribution to the growth of 
America. 

Over the years you have assisted Polish 
immigrants make an orderly transition from 
the customs of the Old World to those of 
our country. Your efforts have helped these 
people become dedicated Americans and made 
your communities across the country better 
places in which to live. 

Although Poland is a much older nation 
than the United States, our destinies have 
been closely and profitably intertwined. 

A few years after its founding, Jamestown, 
the first permanent settlement in America, 
was in trouble, The gentlemen adventurers 
who formed Capt. John Smith's company had 
little taste for the hard task of building a 
colony in a hostile wilderness. They were 
more interested in vain searches for gold 
than in clearing stubborn forests or plow- 
ing fields. 

Smith sent to London for help. He asked 
for men who would work and who had the 
skills necessary to create a civilization in the 
wilderness. 

The next ship brought help, not more gen- 
tlemen seeking a quick fortune, but six 
skilled craftsmen—Lowicki, Stefanski, Mata, 
Bogdan, Zrencia, and Sadioski. 

These first six Poles in the new world 
went to work. They established a glass 
furnace—the first industry in America—and 
helped the Colony to start a soap works and 
a sawmill. John Smith credited their ex- 
ample of skill and industry with saving 
Jamestown. 

A few years later, when the Colony was 
to elect the first representative legislature 
in America, the Governor ruled that only 
those born in England could vote. The Poles 
promptly put down their tools and pro- 
claimed “No vote, no work.” The Governor 
relented and the annals of the Jamestown 
Colony for 1619 note that Poles were ex- 
tended the full rights accorded other settlers. 
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It is not surprising that this first strike in 
America was by Poles and that it was staged 
in the name of freedom. 

The Polish love of freedom served this Na- 
tion well then and in the Revolution. The 
names of Pulaski and Kosciusko brighten 
the pages of our history. 

Pulaski died in an attack on the British at 
Savannah after distinguished service at the 
Battle of Brandywine and at Valley Forge. 
But Kosciusko lived to serve the cause of 
freedom both here and in Poland long after 
the war. 

A large cash award and a valuable tract 
of land were bestowed upon him by a grate- 
ful Congress, but he never used this bounty 
for himself. Before leaving to fight again 
for Polish freedom in 1794, he placed his will 
in the hands of Thomas Jefferson. 

That last testament, as did his entire life, 
struck a blow for freedom and human dig- 
nity. It directed that his estate be used to 
buy Negro slaves and set them free. 

Down through the years, Americans and 
Poles have shared the burden of fighting 
for freedom. Several years ago, I climbed 
that steep, rocky Italian hillside where Pol- 
ish troops, under General Wladyslaw Anders, 
took Monte Cassino from the Nazis, climax- 
ing some of the hardest fighting of the Sec- 
ond World War. 

I shall never forget the inscription on the 
memorial to the Polish soldiers buried there: 

“We Polish soldiers, for our freedom and 
yours, have given our souls to God, our bodies 
to the soil of Italy, and our hearts to Po- 
land.” 

On the day the Poles captured Monte Cas- 
sino, American GI’s were moving forward 
through the hills on their left and the Ameri- 
cans who died in that battle are buried a 
few miles from their Polish brothers. 

This has been the theme of the relation- 
ship between the Polish and the American 
peoples—working and fighting together in 
the cause of freedom. 

Time after time, Americans have been in- 
spired by the stubborn courage of the Poles. 
We cannot forget that at the outset of the 
Second World War, Polish cavalrymen 
charged their horses against Nazi tanks. 

Nor can we forget General Bor’s uprising 
against the Germans in Warsaw, holding out 
for 63 days against the might of the German 
occupation force. 

We have been able to make partial pay- 
ment on the debt we owe to the sons of 
Pulaski and Kosciusko. 

Nor have we forgotten our friend in the 
troubled days since the Second World War. 
We welcome and support the advances that 
have taken place in recent years. 

We will continue to be concerned for the 
welfare of the Polish people and to maintain 
our traditional close ties of friendship with 
them. 

I am happy that this Government has 
been able to extend over a half billion dol- 
lars in assistance to the Polish people in the 
past 5 years, and I am happy that this pro- 
gram is going to continue. This aid has 
been supplemented by the fine work of pri- 
vate organizations and citizens who have 
been sending generous assistance since the 
war. 

American private and Government aid and 
assistance joined to build the new children’s 
hospital which is nearing completion in 
Kracow. 

We have invited leaders of the Polish Gov- 
ernment and leaders of thought and opinion 
in Poland to visit America and see this land 
for themselves. 

Cultural exchanges are continuing to in- 
crease. The Warsaw philharmonic and the 
Polish folk dance groups have toured this 
country. A band from Warsaw played at 
the Washington, D.C., and Newport jazz fes- 
tivals this summer. 

Our program of exchanging students, 
teachers, and technicians is continuing and 
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I hope it will grow as both nations can bene- 
fit from it. 

Each year, more and more American tour- 
ists are going to Poland. I hope that trend 
will increase and will flow both ways so 
that more Poles will visit us and see America. 

These exchanges are but tangible evidence 
of the close bond between the people of Po- 
land and the people of the United States. 

Today, more than ever before, we need the 
courage and dedication to freedom which 
have made Americans and Poles such good 
friends through their history. 

We face a resourceful foe who seeks to 
impose his totalitarian way on free men 
everywhere. The threat takes many forms. 
It may be a wall in Berlin, occupied domina- 
tion of proud old nations, guerrilla warfare 
in southeast Asia, military aid to Cuba, or 
espionage in our own country, 

We are alert to this threat and as Presi- 
dent Kennedy said last week, we intend to 
do everything within our power to meet it— 
and our power is very great. 

We are making a consistent, carefully 
planned effort to turn the arms race into a 
peace race to spread respect for the rule of 
law, and dedication to man’s God-given right 
to be free. 

We are convinced that a supreme effort 
must be made to halt the arms race, but 
until some progress is made, we are and will 
remain prepared to do what is necessary to 
protect our own interests and the security 
of our friends and allies. 

As we face this challenge through the difi- 
cult years ahead, another of the great 
attributes of the Polish people—their loyalty 
and devotion to the Roman Catholic 
Church—will serve us well. 

Poles are now celebrating their 1,000th 
anniversary as a Christian people. Think of 
it—40 generations of faith. 

Ten centuries of Christianity have given 
the Polish people a collective dynamism and 
a sense of great continuing national purpose. 
Indeed, the birth of Poland as a nation is 
closely tied to the arrival of Christianity and 
its long and proud history has continued 
this close bond to the church. 

We have a rich heritage of our own—revo- 
lution, toughness, industry, and unswerving 
belief in the fundamental rights of the indi- 
vidual—but we are a young nation. We 
look back to many lands for our basic beliefs 
and traditions. 

The Poles brought to this country strength, 
courage, faith, and perseverance—and Amer- 
ica is indebted to its Polish citizens for 
helping to forge our national character with 
this steel. 

A thousand years of history shows beyond 
a doubt that the spirit of freedom and 
human dignity is so ingrained in the Polish 
soul that no tyrant will ever succeed in 
destroying them. 

I know from my own experience, for on 
the same trip that I saw the monument at 
Monte Cassino, I also visited Poland. I 
came there from the Soviet Union, and it was 
inspiring to enter a country where the peo- 
ple yearn for the principles of freedom and 
meaningful democracy. It was like emerg- 
ing from darkness into the sunshine. 

During those thousand years, Poland has 
been conquered and partitioned six times. 
Yet Poland has never lost its concept as a 
nation. Stubbornly and passionately, the 
Poles have clung to their determination to 
be free. They have refused to quit. They 
have always come back. 

This is the strength and tradition of the 
Polish character. This is your heritage. 

So, it is a privilege to be here for not only 
do I feel a close bond with the Polish people, 
but the President shares this regard and feel- 
ing. His sister-in-law is married to a Pole. 
The President has visited Poland as has my 
mother, my brother, Ted, and my sisters. 
With virtually no other group has my family 
had a closer affiliation. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes, speaking on Me- 
morial Day, 1884, in Keene, N.H., said: 

“It is required of a man that he should 
share the passions and actions of his time 
at the peril of being Judged not to have 
lived.” 

I can think of no other people who have 
shared the passions and actions of their time 
as have the Poles. 

I hope you will have a successful confer- 
ence and that you will return to your homes 
with renewed dedication to our common 
ideals of freedom and human dignity. 

And I know you share with me the con- 
viction that Poles everywhere are dedicated 
to these ideals and that they will triumph, 
for imbedded throughout the pages of Polish 
history and our own is the slogan which is 
apt today—‘Polak nie sluga”—a Pole—and 
I might add an American—will never be a 
serf. 


“We Asked and Now We Answer” Re- 
sults of District Poll by Representative 
Hugh L. Carey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report the results of a survey 
or Federal issues which I recently con- 
ducted in my district. The response, in 
the tens of thousands, speaks well for 
the public interest of the people of 
Brooklyn. 

The questions I asked and the results 
are as follows: 

1. Medical care for aged under social se- 
curity: Yes, 62 percent; no, 35 percent; no 
opinion, 3 percent. 

2. Aid to education in some form for pupils 
of all schools: Yes, 60 percent; no, 37 per- 
cent; no opinion, 3 percent. 

3. Authorize the President to negotiate 
tariffs with trade blocs such as Common 
Market and other countries: Yes, 65 percent; 
no, 25 percent; no opinion, 10 percent. 

4. Federal subsidy or financing of (1) fam- 
ily fallout shelters, (2) community fallout 
shelters: Yes, 41 percent; no, 52 percent; no 
opinion, 7 percent. 

5. My bill to revise tax deductions to af- 
ford greater allowances for student depend- 
ents to cover education expenses: Yes, 82 
percent; no, 12 percent; no opinion, 6 per- 
cent. 


In addition to publishing the results 
of this survey I have decided to live 
dangerously and adopt a new wrinkle. 
The practice among some Members who 
conduct these surveys is to ask questions 
but seldom to answer them. I submit 
that since I am now aware of how the 
residents of my district feel they have an 
equal right to know my position. Ad- 
dressing myself first to the question 
which generated the most comment and 
controversy—No. 2, I favor a fair share 
in any educational assistance for every 
child in every school. As a sponsor of 
the “GI bill for junior” with my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Representative 
JAMES J. DELANEY, of Queens, I advocate 
that financial assistance to preserve the 
right of freedom of choice in education 
be extended through the States and to 
the parents of all children in all schools. 
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This bill has an absolute prohibition 
against any Federal control, interference, 
or monopoly in education. Since it fol- 
lows the same pattern of distribution as 
the GI bill after World War IL and the 
Education Act for the Pages of Congress, 
it is modeled on constitutionally unques- 
tioned legislation which has worked well 
and is nondiscriminatory. The bill does 
not provide aid for teaching religious 
subjects and it is therefore not subject to 
objection under the First Amendment. 

The “GI bill for junior” is in keeping 
with the concept of distributive justice in 
that every parent has an equal right to 
share in the proceeds of tax funds allo- 
cated to education. I believe that at ev- 
ery level of government, Federal, State, 
and local, that the parent should not be 
compelled to forfeit his right to freely 
choose a school and direct the education 
of his children as a condition to re- 
ceiving an equitable share of his own 
taxes. Parents rights in education are 
paramount and inviolate and must re- 
main so. This was recognized in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
of the United Nations General Assembly 
at article 26 which reads: 

Parents have a prior right to choose the 
kind of education that shall be given their 
children. 


It is significant that when this resolu- 
tion was passed in the General Assembly 
the Communist bloc nations abstained 
from voting. Under their system of edu- 
cation the parents have no control over 
the education of their children and they 
become creatures of the state. To avoid 
that in our Nation it is essential that 
we recognize and preserve parents’ rights 
in education. This is particularly im- 
portant in the light of the further secu- 
larization of the schools in our State re- 
sulting from the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the New Hyde Park regents 
school prayer case. Children must not 
be forced to attend a school where prayer 
is forbidden. We must move on twin 
fronts to restore the right of prayer 
to the public schools and serve the right 
of the parent to choose education with 
religion added through a fair plan of 
assistance. That plan is the bill for 
which I urge consideration as vital to our 
junior citizens—the “GI bill for junior.” 
These junior citizens are voiceless and 
voteless but they have a right to educa- 
tional excellence and I will continue to 
work in their interest. 

On the other issues T have supported 
a plan of medical care for all our citizens 
over 65 and I intend to work for a solu- 
tion which will provide that care with 
adequate safeguards against any threat 
of socialized medicine. 

I strongly supported the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, a legislative blue ribbon 
of the 87th Congress. New York City 
clearly depends on trade for jobs and 
well-being and that trade could only be 
increased by effective interest in the 
Common Market. This legislation 
passed by a vote of 298 to 125. 

I am in accord with the recent action 
of the Armed Services Committee in de- 
leting $460 million allocated to the fall- 
out shelter program. 

Our strong defense effort, the largest 
in peacetime history, is the best approach 
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to deterring Communist aggression. I 
favor continuing surveys to maximize 
the use of existing shelter facilities. 

My bill to increase the tax deduction 
for children from the present unrealistic 
amount of $600 to a gradually higher 
figure, based upon the age of the child 
and therefore his needs has received uni- 
versal support. The deduction would fi- 
nally rest for all dependents at a new 
level of $800. The other provision of 
this bill allowing deductions to cover ed- 
ucational expense has been similarly well 
received. 

Unfortunately, until the residents of 
our district express themselves further 
on these questions as only constituents 
can, I will not know how many disagree 
with me. If the majority do, then I will 
not be around to run this risk again, 
but while I am here at least my stand is 
clear so that, while some may question 
the prudence of stating my views on the 
questions I have asked, it must be con- 
ceded that the policy is positive. 


Assembly of Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most capable Members of the House of 
Representatives, and I assure you one 
of the most capable members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, gave an ad- 
dress at the plenary meeting of the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations in 
New York. His address is of note and 
I feel that all should read it with care. 

He emphasizes the grave mistake of 
Hungary. This mistake was reported by 
my committee in this manner: 

The Hungarian revolution which broke out 
October 23 was catastrophic in nature and 
caught the free world totally unprepared, 


In this address he referred to one of 
the reports made by the Subcommittee 
on Europe of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. I am the chairman of this Sub- 
committee on Europe and at the time the 
report was written, I was fortunate to 
have the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. SELDEN] as a member of my com- 
mittee. 

He was a member of the special study 
mission to Europe following the Hungar- 
ian revolution which was the subject of 
the study mission’s report. His contri- 
bution to the study mission is now 
equaled by his reports on Cuba and the 
enormous problems involved in the Com- 
munist takeover with the assistance of 
Fidel Castro, of these peoples by the 
leaders of the Kremlin. 

I regret that the aggression and sei- 
zure of the peoples of eastern Europe 
was not a lesson and forewarning to us 
and to the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere in meeting the subversion of 
Cuba by the U.S.S.R. 

We must meet the problem of Cuba 
with calm deliberation. I regretted the 
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day President Eisenhower withdrew rec- 
ognition of Cuba. Recognition has not 
been withdrawn from other Communist 
controlled nations and by not withdraw- 
ing recognition, a nation can always 
maintain a foothold in a country by 
maintaining an embassy, even though 
small. 

I know my colleague, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN], will help to 
keep the spark of liberty alive in the 
hearts of the peoples of the captive na- 
tions throughout the world and I hope 
we will all see the day when we will again 
see them a free people. 

I am happy to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the address of our col- 
league, the Honorable ArMISTEAD SEL- 
DEN: 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE ARMISTEAD SEL- 
DEN AT PLENARY MEETING OF THE ASSEMBLY 
OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS, CARNEGIE 
ENDOWMENT INTERNATIONAL CENTER, NEW 
York Crry, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1962 


Five years ago, following the Hungarian 
Revolution, the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs un- 
dertook a special study mission. In Paris, 
Vienna, Munich, Bonn, London, Warsaw, 
and Belgrade, members of the subcommittee 
sought to determine the effect of U.S. pol- 
icy toward Soviet satellite nations, in the 
wake of the massacre of Budapest. 

As a member of the subcommittee I 
learned firsthand, from Hungarian refugees, 
the grim results of the failure of the United 
States and the free world to meet the chal- 
lenge of Budapest. 

Five years have passed since our subcom- 
mittee, in its report to the Congress, said: 

“The forces of communism are com- 
mitted to making colonies of all nations 
by any means available, with no recognition 
of any standard except that might makes 
right. In any consideration of policy, it 
must be remembered that peace will not be 
secured by any evidence of weakness in the 
free world’s struggle against Soviet power 
and Soviet propaganda. 

“The survival of Western civilization,” 
said the 1957 subcommittee report, “de- 
pends on the influence exercised by the 
United States, not alone upon the nations 
which are free today, but, more important, 
upon those nations which yearn for freedom 
now— the satellite nations. We have 
reached a turning point in history where, 
unless we formulate and implement poli- 
cies of action, courageously and firmly exe- 
cuted, scholars might someday read the his- 
tory of the decay of Western civilization 
under faltering U.S. leadership. 

As a member of that subcommittee and as 
a Member of Congress, as well as an Ameri- 
ean concerned about the future of freemen 
and men who would be free, I regret to say 
that these words are as true today as they 
were in 1957. 

Indeed, the subcommittee report has 
proven prophetic—tragically so. 

Today, Soviet power subjugates not only 
the people of Eastern and Central Europe, 
but the people of a nation a mere 90 miles 
from the shores of the power center of the 
free world. 

Today, Soviet propaganda works unceas- 
ingly to corrode not only the will of captive 
nations, but the power and will of free na- 
tions as well. 

Today, the Soviet threat to the survival 
of civilization is greater than ever before in 
history. 

This is not alarmist talk. It is not de- 
featist talk. It is simple historical truth, 
and to ignore it is to compound the errors 
of the past. For the bitter fact is that dur- 
ing the half decade which has elapsed since 
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Budapest, time has worked against the free 
world. 

Yet I submit that the reason for this weak- 
ening of the free-world position is not that 
which Soviet propaganda and dogma would 
have us believe. Our power has not receded 
because the march of communism is inexora- 
ble, but because we did not learn the lesson 
of Budapest. 

In short, the history of the cold war since 
1957 is not so much that of Communist suc- 
cess as of free world failure—let me quote 
again from the subcommittee report—to 
“formulate and implement policies of ac- 
tion, courageously and firmly executed.” 

Incredibly, there remain policymakers in 
the free world who still cling to illusions re- 
garding the true nature of Soviet imperial- 
ism. These people continue to urge on the 
free world a policy based on their illusions— 
a policy not of action, but of inaction. 

We therefore have witnessed in the past 5 
years the emergence of a cold war policy 
which denies the existence of the cold war, 
the so-called policy of coexistence. 

“Coexistence,” “accommodation,” “relaxa- 
tion of tensions“ —these are the current 
words and phrases of the free world's diplo- 
matic vocabulary this autumn of 1962. They 
are words which gloss over the essential 
truth of the world in which we live today. 

The value of the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations lies in your continuing 
efforts to cut through these illusory words 
and phrases—to lay bare for the people of 
the free world the grim realities of Soviet 
power. 

Your organization is not simply a symbol 
of hope for the captive peoples. It is also 
an instructor and guide for the people, as 
well as the policymakers, of the free world. 

This assembly understands, from the harsh 
experience of recent history, that Soviet 
communism allows for only one kind of co- 
existence, the coexistence known by the cap- 
tive peoples of Russian imperialism, 

This assembly knows, from the cruel 
lessons inflicted upon your nations and your 
compatriots, that Soviet communism per- 
mits only one form of accommodation—the 
accommodation forced upon captive peoples 
by Russian brutality and deceit, 

And this assembly can see through the 
cloud of illusion to reject the foolish and 
dangerous notion that there can be any true 
relaxation of tensions in a world half slave 
to the Kremlin. 

No, the cold war continues relentlessly, 
and those who counsel coexistence, accom- 
modation, and relaxation of tensions do not 
understand our adversary. As a strategy for 
survival of our civilization, any policy based 
on such illusions must fail. It can only 
hasten a time when, and I quote again from 
the subcommittee report of 1957, when 
“scholars might someday read the history of 
the decay of Western civilization under fal- 
tering U.S. leadership.” 

As chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on Inter-American Affairs, I am especially 
aware of the free world’s failure during the 
past half decade to learn the lesson of Buda- 
pest. For during this period we have seen 
the arm of Soviet imperialism extend, from 
the bloody streets of Budapest to the bloody 
prisons of Fidel Castro’s Cuba. 

From Kadar to Castro—from the enslave- 
ment of Eastern and Central Europe to the 
enslavement of a people neighboring the 
United States—that is the tragic summary 
of our failure to act, courageously and firmly, 
against Soviet aggression. 

Cuba today is a captive nation in every 
sense. All the implements and apparatus 
which enforce Soviet domination of Central 
and Eastern Europe, including Russian mili- 
tary personnel and equipment, are today 
present on that island. 

But while the American people are imme- 
diately concerned about the Soviet threat 
in Cuba, and while our attention is focused 
there, it would be well to trace the policy 
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steps leading to this crisis of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In my opinion, the free world’s failure to 
formulate a purposeful and sustained policy 
concerning the captive nations of Europe is 
a direct cause leading to the establishment 
of the first captive nation in the Western 
Hemisphere. A policy which grants and 
permits the Soviet Union’s subversion and 
overthrow of legitimate governments in 
Europe has resulted in the Kremlin’s chal- 
lenging the United States on our own 
frontier. 

This course of events is really not surpris- 
ing. For although there are those policy- 
makers in the free world who think in terms 
of so-called spheres of influence, the Com- 
munists neither know nor respect any limita- 
tion on their world aspirations. 

“The forces of communism,” declared our 
congressional report 5 years ago, “are com- 
mitted to making colonies of all nations by 
any means available, with no recognition of 
any standard except that might makes 
right.” 

Predictably, when the free world assures 
the Communists that they need fear noth- 
ing from us in their own so-called sphere, 
the Communists intensify their efforts to 
extend that sphere. Their goal remains 
world domination, nothing less. 

In 1956, when Khrushchev declared “hands 
off Hungary,” the West accommodated. We 
heard much expert talk then about so- 
called spheres of influence and the alleged 
political and military realities of Eastern 
and Central Europe. The result is that to- 
day the Soviet dictator is emboldened to 
tell us, in the same strident tone, “hands 
off Cuba.” 

Where now are the experts who ceded the 
freedom of 100 million Europeans on the 
basis of their inhabiting areas within the 
so-called Soviet “sphere”? Surely these au- 
thorities must now recognize that Soviet im- 
perialism is not satisfied by concessions, nor 
is it derived from or limited by geography. 

Cuba, we may be assured, is not a Soviet 
satellite because of its geographical prox- 
imity to the Soviet Union, I submit that 
the same can be said for the captive nations 
of Europe. Subversion, force, denial of the 
right to self-determination, these are the 
political and military realities which support 
Soviet domination over Budapest and Ha- 
vana. 

The point is clear, if only our experts will 
see it. The nations of Eastern and Central 
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Europe are not Communist-dominated be- 
cause of political inevitability, but because 
the forces of Soviet tyranny have been per- 
mitted a free hand by vacillating and in- 
decisive Western policies. 

If we begin by accommodating ourselves 
to Rusian domination in Eastern and cen- 
tral Europe, we inevitably must end by ac- 
commodating ourselves, whether we like it 
or not, to this same domination in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

But this the people of the United States, 
who bear the greatest share of responsibil- 
ity for free world policy, will never permit. 
And that is why I am hopeful that we may 
yet learn from Havana the lesson of Buda- 
pest. 

Let us hope that these points are now 
brought home, to our policy framers as well 
as our people. 

First, that we cannot cede or abandon 
any people or nation anywhere to Soviet 
tyranny, but must hold as a tenet of our 
world policy and faith the ultimate self- 
determination of all peoples. 

To believe or to act otherwise is not simply 
immoral—it is irresponsible to the interests 
of Western civilization. 

Second, that Communist ambition is 
global in scope and must be met by global 
counterstrategy. 

Our failure has been that we continue to 
meet the Communists on cold war battle- 
fields, within the bounds and upon the terms 
which their interests dictate. Berlin, Viet- 
nam, Cuba, these are the stakes in the world 
struggle today. Significantly, they are all 
Western stakes. 

A global counterstrategy for the West 
would mean that Khrushchev would not be 
given a free hand to pick and choose pres- 
sure points convenient only to the Soviet 
timetable. The vulnerable segments of the 
Soviet empire can and should be targets for 
Western political strategy. 

Third, that we take the lead in extending 
the meaning of anticolonialism to include 
the nations of Eastern and Central Europe, 
as well as those in other parts of the world. 

If the principle of self-determination 
means anything, it must be universal and 
unqualified. Our policymakers speak of 
taking the lead in the so-called revolution 
of rising expectations. Let us not overlook 
the expectations and hopes of the suffering 
peoples of Eastern and Central Europe, and 
let us not forget the brutal suppression of 
their revolutionary goals. 
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Here the United Nations faces one of its 
longstanding challenges, a challenge that 
cannot be evaded. For the repression of the 
European captive nations cannot be ignored 
by the United Nations if its pronouncements 
concerning self-determination are to be 
taken seriously. 

Self-determination of peoples and nations 
is not subject to two definitions, one for the 
underdeveloped parts of the world and the 
other for Soviet captive peoples and nations. 
Let the moral finger of the United Nations 
point accusingly at Communist repression— 
and let the free world exert its influence in 
the United Nations toward that end. 

Lastly, let the lesson be learned that the 
greatest hope for world peace and the se- 
curity of the free world lies in carrying the 
cold war battle to the enemy—in extending 
the boundaries of freedom. Communism 
and Soviet imperialism will not recede or 
soften or mellow of its own accord. History 
shows that only the unremitting pressure of 
freemen, and men who would be free, can 
subdue tyranny. 

Can we then look ahead to “policies of 
action, courageously and firmly executed?” 
We may hope that the swift pace of events 
in this hemisphere in recent weeks may spur 
courageous and firm action. Two years ago, 
almost to the day—on September 28, 1960— 
a program for such action was put forward 
in simple and direct language. 

“I am tired of reading what Khrushchev 
is doing,” said John F. Kennedy to an au- 
dience at Erie, Pa. “I would like the people 
of the world to be reading what the Ameri- 
can President is doing, and what the United 
States is doing, not merely what Castro is 
doing or Khrushchev is doing or Kadar or 
Gomulka is doing.” 

These words of a man who is now Presi- 
dent of the leading Nation of the free world 
refiect the feeling of the people of the United 
States and of anti-Communist lovers of free- 
dom everywhere. 

The time is overdue for this country and 
its allies to be up and doing. We must seize 
the initiative in the cold war through poli- 
cies aimed at the ultimate elimination of 
Soviet imperialism—not only in the Western 
Hemisphere, but throughout the globe. 

We live for a day when there need be no 
assembly of captive European nations. Only, 
however, when the lesson of Budapest and of 
Havana is truly learned by freemen—and 
acted upon by the forces of freedom—can 
we be assured that this day will come. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1962 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: : 


Oh God, in whose strong hands are 
the threads of every life which seeks its 
pattern on the loom of Thy righteous 
will, back of all our thinking and striv- 
ing we are conscious of something di- 
vine that haunts us and will not let us 
go—something at work behind our 
fallible minds. Sometimes in the still- 
ness we hear it like soft bells at evening 
pealing; sometimes in hours of mystic 
insight we feel it, and rising above the 
trifles which so often clutter our days, 
our hungry and empty hearts cry out, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to 
Thee.” If that petition is but answered 
in these stern, strange times in which 


our lot is cast, if really in our hearts we 
draw near to Thee, then at Thy fire our 
little candle will blaze as we bring Thy 
i to every shadowed area of human 
need. 

Even so, send us forth in the Spirit 
of the Master whose we are and whom 
we serve. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
er A September 19, 1962, was dispensed 

th. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
September 19, 1962, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 167) to 
authorize the Attorney General to com- 


pel the production of documentary evi- 
dence required in civil investigations for 
the enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 3475. An act to provide further for co- 
operation with States in administration and 
enforcement of certain Federal laws; and 

S. 3529. An act to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 with 
regard to reimbursement of the railroad un- 
employment insurance account. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 1171) to as- 
sure continued fish and wildlife benefits 
from the national fish and wildlife con- 
servation areas by authorizing their ap- 
propriate incidental or secondary use for 
public recreation to the extent that such 
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use is compatible with the primary pur- 
poses of such areas, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10129) to amend the act of September 
7, 1957, relating to aircraft loan guaran- 
tees; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. HARRIS, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. BENNETT 
of Michigan, and Mr. SPRINGER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11151) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses; that the House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate Nos. 36, 41, and 44 to the bill, 
and concurred therein, and that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 45 to 
the bill, and concurred therein with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 12648) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos..4, 25, and 40 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein, that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 38 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate, and that the House insisted 
upon its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate Nos. 1, 2, 6, 19, 44, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, and 54 to the bill. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittees and subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

The Subcommittee on Flood Control, 
Rivers and Harbors of the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The Subcommittee on Business and 
Commerce of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Committee on Armed Services. 
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Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States, submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar will be 
stated. 


US. DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Irving Ben Cooper, of New York, to be 
US. district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
several Senators have asked that this 
nomination be passed over until the end 
of the day—only because at this par- 
ticular moment they are unable to be 
present due to other duties. We shall 
take up the nomination later on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nation will be passed over. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Inzer B. Wyatt, of New York, to be 
US. district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


CHIEF JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE 
COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Morris Miller, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be chief judge of the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia for a 
term of 10 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


ASSOCIATE JUDGE OF THE JUVE- 
NILE COURT, DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Marjorie McKenzie Lawson, of the 
District of Columbia, to be associate 
judge of the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a term of 10 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Iam 
particularly pleased that Marjorie Mc- 
Kenzie Lawson was nominated and that 
her nomination to be associate judge of 
the juvenile court of the District of Co- 
lumbia has now been confirmed. She 
is very talented and able; and I think 
this appointment will set a very fine 
precedent for bringing into our judiciary 
ladies of the legal profession who have 
demonstrated great competence in the 
law and the judicious temperament 
which is so important, particularly on 
the juvenile court. I have known Mrs, 
Lawson for some time, and I hold her in 
the highest esteem and respect. I feel 
that this nomination, in particular, de- 
serves commendation. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of W. Willard Wirtz, of Illinois, to be 
Secretary of Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to express a word of praise and a 
word of commendation in regard to the 
nomination of the Secretary of Labor. 
Mr. Willard Wirtz, who succeeds Arthur 
Goldberg as Secretary of Labor, is an ex- 
perienced and able lawyer, and has dem- 
onstrated his competence in the field of 
government. He has an intimate, work- 
ing knowledge of labor-management re- 
lations. He has been the Under Sec- 
retary of Labor to the former Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. Goldberg, who has been 
nominated to the position of Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. Wirtz has been deeply involved 
in recent months in the settlement of 
a number of labor disputes, and at the 
present time he is taking the leader- 
ship in bringing about solution of a 
labor-management dispute involving the 
Chicago & North Western Railway. 

I have known Mr. Wirtz for many 
years. I regard him as a good friend, 
and I feel that he will be an outstanding 
Secretary of Labor. I wish him well in 
his new duties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That com- 
pletes the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to and the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum Call be suspended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON ARMED FORCES RESERVES CONSTRUC- 

TION PROGRAM FOR YEAR 1963 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the Armed Forces Reserves con- 
struction program for the year 1963 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

REPORT ON OVERCHARGES BY SHIPBUILDING DI- 
VISION OF BETHLEHEM STEEL Co., QUINCY, 
Mass, 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on overcharges by the ship- 
building division of Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Quincy, Mass., for overhead costs reimbursed 
by the Government under cost-type con- 
tracts, dated September 1962 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. KERR (for Mr. Cuavez), from the 
Committee on Public Works, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 12818. An act to amend the act of 
July 13, 1946, to authorize the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of certain addi- 
tional toll bridges over or across the Dela- 
ware River and Bay. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment; 

S. 3070. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide for additional com- 
missioners of the U.S. Court of Claims, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2113). 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON THE CONSERVATION 
OF FISHERY RESOURCES—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. 
NO, 2112) 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port favorably Senate Resolution 392, to 
express the sense of the Senate concern- 
ing an International Conference on the 
Conservation of Fishery Resources, and 
I submit a report thereon. 

The resolution was reported unani- 
mously. Inasmuch as this is a matter 
of some urgency, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the resolution has been 
given clearance by the minority. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
resolution calls upon the United States 
to initiate, with other nations, a world 
conference on the conservation of fishery 
resources, a conference which is long 
overdue. 

I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President should propose an In- 
ternational Conference on the Conservation 
of Fishery Resources to consider the techni- 
cal, economic, and scientific problems relat- 
ing to the conservation, utilization, and reg- 
ulation of living marine resources in the 
high seas and estuarine waters of the world, 
and that government, industrial, scientific, 
and technical participation in such Confer- 
ence on as wide a basis as may be prac- 
ticable should be encouraged. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


INCLUSION OF A DISTRICT JUDGE 
OR JUDGES ON JUDICIAL COUNCIL 
OF EACH CIRCUIT—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO, 2114) 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a report to 
accompany H.R. 6690, to amend section 
332 of title 28, United States Code, in 
order to provide for the inclusion of a 
district judge or judges on the judicial 
council of each circuit, together with 
the individual views of the junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with the individual views, 
be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 


PAYMENT OF INTEREST BY DOMES- 
TIC BANKS ON TIME DEPOSITS 
OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
MINORITY AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 2115) 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I report favor- 
ably, without amendment, the bill (H.R. 
12080) to permit domestic banks to pay 
interest on time deposits of foreign gov- 
ernments at, rates differing from those 
applicable to domestic depositors. Along 
with the report, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire] filed minority 
views and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] filed supplemental views. I 
ask unanimous consent that the minority 
and supplemental views may be printed 
together with the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar; and, without objection, 
the report will be printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Maine. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 
Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Commit- 

tee on Armed Services, reported an origi- 
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nal resolution (S. Res. 397) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 
Armed Services, which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 

Resolved, That S. Res. 295, agreed to Feb- 
ruary 22, 1962, authorizing a study by the 
Committee on Armed Services on strategic 
and critical stockpiling, as amended by S. 
Res. 345, agreed to June 14, 1962, is further 
amended on page 2, line 14, by striking 
“$80,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$115,000”. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3735. A bill for the relief of Dr. Olga 
Marie Ferrer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Long of Louisiana, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, and Mr. BIBLE): 

S. 3736. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of small business invest- 
ment companies; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

S. 3737. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 3738. A bill to amend section 109 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide bene- 
fits for members of the armed forces of na- 
tions allied with the United States in World 
War II; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 397) to pro- 
vide additional funds for the Committee 
on Armed Services, which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. SYMINGTON, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
port of a Committee.“ 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELAT- 
ING TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
relating to the income tax treatment of 
small business investment companies. 
Joining me as cosponsors of the bill are 
Senators Lone of Louisiana, HUMPHREY, 
RANDOLPH, SMATHERS, MORSE, BARTLETT, 
and SALTONSTALL, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks the text 
of this bill be printed in the Recor, to- 
gether with an analysis of the bill which 
I have prepared. 

I also introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill amending the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. Joining me as 
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cosponsors of this bill are Senators Lone 
of Louisiana, HUMPHREY, RANDOLPH, 
SALTONSTALL, SMATHERS, Morse, and 
BARTLETT. I ask unanimous consent that 
following my remarks the text of this 
bill also be printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with an analysis of the bill. 

Mr. President, I further ask unanimous 
consent that both of these bills lie on the 
table for a week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bills and 
analyses will be printed in the RECORD, 
as requested by the Senator from 
Alabama. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN 
(for himself and other Senators), were 
received, read twice by their titles, re- 
ferred as indicated, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD: 

S. 3736. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 with respect to the income 
tax treatment of small business investment 
companies; to the Committee on Finance. 

8.3737. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that both bills 
may lie at the desk for a week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am not 
clear whether I am listed as a cosponsor 
of the bills just introduced. If not, I ask 
permission that I may be included as a 
cosponsor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] be included as 
a cosponsor of each of the two bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few weeks ago marked the fourth anni- 
versary of the enactment of Senate bill 
3651 which was titled the “Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958.” 

This fourth anniversary of the passage 
of what has been termed by a leading 
financial journal “the most significant 
piece of legislation dealing with the eco- 
nomically important issue of small busi- 
ness” represents a good vantage point 
for analyzing the progress of the SBIC 
program and its present posture. 

It seems to me that there are two major 
features to note—and they appear to be 
contradictory. First of all, no one can 
fail to be impressed by the hearty growth 
achieved by this youthful industry. On 
the other hand, during the past several 
months some observers of the program 
have been preparing obituary notices 
for the SBIC concept: This is the second 
and conflicting phenomenon. 

I would like to take a few minutes 
today to delve more deeply into the pro- 
gram. I believe that it is proper that I 
take the time of the Senate for this pur- 
pose, since the SBIC program is uniquely 
a creature of the Congress. As far back 
as 1950, I joined with the late Senator 
Maybank, of South Carolina, and our 
former colleagues, Senators Scott Lucas, 
and Joseph O’Mahoney, in sponsoring 
legislation calling for the establishment 
of capital banks which would make long- 
term credit and equity capital more 
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readily available for worthy small busi- 
ness firms. 

Through the years following 1950, both 
Houses of Congress studied this need 
and possible solutions. The legislative 
branch of the Government took the ini- 
tiative in defining the need and design- 
ing the structure for solving it. Although 
we had the cooperation of many agencies 
of the executive branch, it was we who 
were the advocates. Furthermore, in the 
years since 1958, Congress has proposed 
from time to time amendments to the 
SBIC program which would make it 
operate more effectively. This is the 
purpose of the bills which I have intro- 
duced today. 

The Small Business Committee recog- 
nized last year the need for taking a 
close look at this program. Early this 
year, we undertook a study of the in- 
dustry which included a number of pub- 
lic hearings as well as gathering detailed 
information from the individual com- 
panies by means of a questionnaire. 
Fortunately, the committee has the in- 
formation at this particular time and is 
in a position to draw sound conclusions 
regarding the posture of this new financ- 
ing industry. 

Let us look first at some facts which 
are easy to understand; then we can try 
to make some interpretation from them. 

On March 19, 1959, the first two 
SBIC’s were licensed; 3 years later, on 
March 19, 1962, there were 517 SBIC’s 
licensed to do business; today there are 
over 600. The first two licensees brought 
$650,000 into the program; today, there 
is over $525 million committed to the 
SBIC’s—the overwhelming majority of 
its dollars invested by private citizens. 

Back in 1958, we believed that most 
of the companies would call upon the 
Government for half of their capital, but 
that has not been the case. At the 
present time, there are 7 private 
dollars in the program for every $1 
committed by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. The bills which I have in- 
troduced would stimulate even greater 
participation by private capital and 
private credit in this program. 

The record shows that much of the 
money now invested in SBIC’s is already 
in use, since more than $200 million has 
been invested in and loaned to small 
business enterprises in the 3 years from 
the granting of the first licenses through 
March 31, 1962. 

I believe that I can say without con- 
tradiction, then, that substantial prog- 
ress has already occurred in transform- 
ing SBIC’s from a legislative dream to an 
operating reality. I have personally 
been proud of the growth of the pro- 
gram and the contribution it has made 
to our national economy through its 
timely aid to growing independent busi- 
nesses. 

But now I turn to the large dark cloud 
which some observers see hovering over 
the SBIC’s. During the past month or 
so, a number of financial writers have 
read the portents and have concluded 
that these are “Shaky SBIC’s,” as the 
Wall Street Journal headlined its story 
on July 16. I quote from the article: 

The risky business of providing risk capi- 
tal for small businesses unable to raise 
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money through more conventional sources is 
proving to have more hazards than many 
small business investment companies bar- 
gained for. These new lending institutions, 
brought into being by an act of Congress 
only 4 years ago, were given special tax 
treatment and the privilege of borrowing on 
reasonable terms from the Government. 
Nevertheless, they are beset these days with 
a host of troubles stemming from the de- 
clining stock market, touchy relationships 
with their customers, a snarl of Government 
redtape, occasional bad investments and 
some miscalculations about the nature of 
this fledgling financial field, 


Mr. President, it is quite true that the 
quotations from the stock of the 48 
SBIC’s which have raised capital through 
public offerings have declined precipi- 
tously during the past 12 months. One 
private market service publishes an index 
of SBIC stock prices; on June 30, 1961, 
the index stood at $18.27. By June 30, 
1962, it had tobogganed to $7.40. Nat- 
urally, this leads to serious questions 
about the health of the program. 

During the past year, several of the 
larger SBIC’s have sustained sizable 
losses on investments they have made 
and several others have stated that they 
fear such losses in the near future. Here 
again is a bearish factor depressing the 
SBIC outlook. One of the bills I have 
introduced would provide for statutory 
loss and bad debt reserves for SBIC’s— 
something which is vitally needed by 
the industry. 

One of the larger SBIC’s which raised 
$15 million through a public stock offer- 
ing has indicated that it wants to get 
out of the SBIC field and become a con- 
ventional investment company. This de- 
velopment, too, has served as a basis for 
gloomy predictions about the future of 
the industry. 

It is also true, as the Wall Street 
Journal stated, that the organizers of 
other SBIC’s have found themselves 
without the time or the skills to operate 
profitably; a few of them have surren- 
dered their licenses and others are not 
in active operation. 

Finally, some members of the industry 
have found it difficult to understand the 
actions of those administering the pro- 
gram for the SBA; there have been some 
differences of opinion and some mis- 
understandings. 

These, then, are five factors which lead 
to pessimism—which, for some observers, 
overshadow the bare facts of progress 
which I cited earlier. 

Is there any way to analyze the present 
situation? Has the period of achieve- 
ment passed, to be succeeded by a rapid 
decline into oblivion? Were we wrong 
when we conceived this program? Were 
the investors and managers wrong when 
they financed it? 

Obviously, there are no easy answers, 
but I do believe that solid facts can be 
found which we can utilize in our study. 
None of them alone is conclusive; all of 
them together may not be conclusive, as 
a matter of fact. Nonetheless, I believe 
strongly that a sound reply should be 
made to the Cassandras whose dire 
prophesies are based upon a superficial 
analysis of scattered readings, 

In the first place, I believe that the 
strongest possible answer to those who 
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would bury the program can be found in 
the continuing and accelerating pace 
of SBIC activity. Those SBIC’s which 
have been in the program longest are, by 
and large, those who are most convinced 
of its essential soundness. Both of the 
first two licensees have greatly increased 
their initial capital—and both are now 
seeking additional funds; these are only 
two examples—48 of the more than 600 
SBIC’s have been able to sell their stock 
to the public; an additional 77 have in- 
creased their capacity to invest in small 
businesses by raising extra capital pri- 
vately. Since the passage of the 1961 
amendments to the Small Business In- 
vestment Act, 46 SBIC’s have raised their 
private capitalization and have asked 
SBA to purchase subordinated deben- 
tures. 

This seems to me to be unanswerable 
evidence—this show of faith in the pro- 
gram backed by private dollars com- 
mitted by individuals who have actually 
owned and managed SBIC’s for a period 
of time. If it is true that the program 
is “shaky,” I doubt very much that these 
practical businessmen-investors would 
choose SBIC’s over all the alternate 
forms of investment opportunities, 

In addition to the fact that more dol- 
lars are being invested in SBIC’s, I would 
cite proof that more dollars are being 
invested in small businesses by the pres- 
ent SBIC’s. SBA reports show that over 
$200 million had been loaned to or in- 
vested in small businesses by March 31, 
1962. This contrasts with the $79,500,- 
000 of 1 year earlier and the $152,200,- 
000 figure reported on September 30, 
1961. Thus, it is apparent that the man- 
agers of the SBIC’s are not sitting on 
their hands, content with investing their 
idle funds in Government bonds. As a 
matter of fact, all available evidence 
indicates that the pace of placing SBIC 
dollars to work for small business firms 
has accelerated in the weeks since March 
31. 

Therefore, two conerete proofs can be 
demonstrated: First, SBIC's are raising 
more dollars, and, second, SBIC's are in- 
vesting more dollars in eligible business 
enterprises. 

Perhaps the most difficult feature of 
the entire SBIC operation is the ap- 
praisal of the present and potential value 
of a small business. This is true at the 
time the business applies for financial 
assistance; it remains true after the 
firms receive SBIC help. For that rea- 
son, my next point is not capable of 
definite proof. 

Nonetheless, I believe, on the strength 
of the study of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee and on the basis of other 
independent analysis, that the small 
business investment companies have 
made sound investments. Although 
there have been a few well-publicized 
losses, the bulk of the SBIC portfolios ap- 
pear sound. The public companies list 
their investments in their annual reports 
and it appears that most of their client 
companies have made progress with the 
help of SBIC funds and show promise of 
further substantial growth. 

In addition, our committe heard from 
the presidents of many SBIC’s during 
our field hearings this spring. All of 
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them testified that they felt that most 
of their investments were working out 
and that they expected some of them to 
be exceptionally successful. This, of 
course, is the pattern we expected, for no 
one ever believed that every small busi- 
ness would suddenly become a Ford Mo- 
tor Co. or an IBM as soon as it received 
SBIC funds. 

The printed record of the committee’s 
hearings is replete with case studies 
showing the value of SBIC financing to 
dozens of individual small firms. Let me 
give just two or three examples. 

Down in Atlanta, two brothers started 
a business in the basement of a bakery. 
As they put it: 

Our ideas were million-dollar ones. As 
is usually the case, our savings accounts 
and pocketbooks were not. 


Mr. President, these two young men 
manufacture glass patio doors. Starting 
operations in mid-1959, they soon ran out 
of capital and called on an Atlanta SBIC 
for help in March 1960, and again in 
January 1962. The two brothers now 
employ 90 people and the firm expects 
1962 sales to total some $4 million. This 
is a profitable venture, too, and the prof- 
its have been proceeding along with the 
volume. 

Up in New York, a manufacturer of 
ultrasonic products reports that its sales 
have soared from $38,000 in fiscal 1960, to 
$2,150,000 in fiscal 1962. Similarly, it 
lost $100,000 in 1960, lost $200,000 in 
fiscal 1961 and turned the corner with 
a $2,000 profit in fiscal 1962. The firm’s 
management expects to earn $160,000 
during the present year—based on first 
quarter sales and earnings. Here again, 
the small business gives much of the 
credit for this amazing growth to the 
timely advance of $500,000 from two 
SBIC's. 

Out in Oregon, a small-business firm 
with a good product but a negative net 
worth sought out an SBIC as a last re- 
sort. After receiving $80,000 of SBIC 
money and quite a bit of management 
counseling, the firm started making a 
profit and has increased its volume 1,800 
percent. Its president told our commit- 
tee that his firm “feels that a very 
profitable future is in sight. Without 
the financial avenues opened to us by 
the SBIC, our organization would have 
collapsed, and all the work, time, and 
money we had invested in this small cor- 
poration would have been lost.” 

I assure my colleagues that hundreds 
of similar cases could be drawn from the 
committee’s files and from the annual 
reports of the 600 SBIC’s now in opera- 
tion. These are only a few I recall from 
our hearing record. 

This, then, seems to me to be a third 
strong plank underpinning the SBIC 

program; namely, the worth of the small 
businesses to whom the investment com- 
panies have advanced funds. 

A fourth factor of strength is the 
growing rapport between the industry 
and its regulator, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Congress has directed the 
SBA to license small business investment 
companies and to regulate their opera- 
tions. Naturally, during the early 
months of the program, there were mis- 
understandings and areas of friction, as 
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both the operators and the regulators 
tried to learn how to make this new ma- 
chine work. Now, after almost 4 years, 
much of the pioneering and the educat- 
ing has taken place and the SBIC’s now 
realize that they must operate complete- 
ly within the framework of an industry 
affected with a public interest, while 
the Investment Division of SBA has 
learned that SBIC’s are essential ele- 
ments of the free enterprise system 
which must make a profit—or at least, 
have the chance to make a profit—if 
they are to survive. The ground rules 
have been established; many of those 
who had no concept of how SBIC’s should 
operate are gone; and the SBA and the 
industry are working closely together on 
all remaining problems. 

Closely related to the preceding point 
is the greater maturity of the industry. 
Through its trade association, the Na- 
tional Association of Small Business In- 
vestment Companies, the industry has 
taken several steps which speak well of 
its goals and principles. In the first 
place, it requires all of its members to 
subscribe to a rigorous code of ethics 
and trade practice rules which spell out 
the peculiar responsibilities of an SBIC 
to the Government, to the small business- 
man, and to other SBIC’s. 

Further, the association has just an- 
nounced that it is initiating an executive 
training program in conjunction with 
one of the Nation’s leading educational 
institutions, the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Beginning this September, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and NASBIC will 
sponsor a rigorous seminar which will 
undoubtedly give the entire industry a 
better insight into how to make SBIC’s 
better instruments for financing small 
business and for making profits for those 
who invest in the SBIC program. One of 
the major problems uncovered by the 
Small Business Committee’s study was 
the shortage of top management person- 
nel within the industry. The SBIC is a 
new and different sort of institution, and 
not too many people have a full under- 
standing of the general concept of SBIC 
financing. This is another positive step 
initiated by the industry itself, which 
proves that we are dealing with no fly 
by night” or “quick buck” institution 
when we in Congress lend our support 
to the further growth and greater ef- 
fectiveness of the SBIC concept. 

Finally, I would like to point out one 
“silver lining” which has generally been 
overlooked by those who have reported 
on the dark clouds surrounding the re- 
cent dip in the stock market. In addi- 
tion to the serious declines in the quota- 
tions for almost every business listed 
on the various stock exchanges, the fall 
has brought an almost complete halt in 
the flotation of new offerings. Naturally, 
a number of SBIC’s have been caught 
by this moratorium and have been forced 
to delay their efforts to raise additional 
funds through public offerings. On the 
other hand, many eligible small busi- 
nesses with good earnings records and 
excellent growth prospects have also 
been turned away from the public secu- 
rity market and, for these seasoned 
firms, the SBIC represents a fine alterna- 
tive source of funds. 
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For this reason alone, most of the 
larger SBIC’s report a substantial rise 
both in the quantity and quality of ap- 
plicants for financing. The present re- 
lationship being developed between the 
investment banker and the SBIC is cer- 
tain to continue in the future and gives 
me a further reason for confidence that 
the SBIC concept is valid today and holds 
great promise for tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I am confident that 
this program will continue to succeed. 
It must if the capital requirements of 
the American independent businessman 
are to be met. The surface has only 
been scratched; small business has legiti- 
mate needs for hundreds of millions of 
dollars every year for capital. In 1957, 
the Federal Reserve Board estimated the 
equity needs of small business to be 
about $550 million annually. The pro- 
gram now has sufficient funds to take 
care of just 1 year’s minimum require- 
ments. Therefore, there will have to be 
a fivefold increase merely to fulfill the 
1957 estimate. 

As the business and financing com- 
munity become better acquainted with 
the SBIC program; as the Congress con- 
tinues to support its legitimate require- 
ments through passage of legislation 
such as I have proposed today; as the 
SBA works in close harmony with the 
industry, existing and future small busi- 
ness investment companies will continue 
to grow and to prosper. 

And through the assistance they re- 
ceive from SBIC’s, tens of thousands of 
independent small businesses will be able 
to make their individual contributions to 
a vigorous, competitive, and growing 
American economy. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN 
(for himself and other Senators), to- 
gether with an analysis of each bill, are 
as follows: 

S. 3736 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 with respect to the income tax 
treatment of small business investment 
companies 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
165 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to deduction for losses) is amended 
by redesignating subsection (i) as subsec- 
tion (j), and by inserting after subsection 
(h) the following new subsection: 

“(1) SMALL Business INVESTMENT COM- 
PANIES. 

“(1) RESERVE FOR LOSSES ON CERTAIN IN- 
VESTMENTS.—In the case of a small business 
investment company operating under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, there 
shall be allowed, in lieu of any deduction 
under subsection (a) for any loss sustained 
on any inyestment described in section 1243 
(a) (1), a deduction for a reasonable addition 
to a reserve for losses on such investments. 

“(2) AMOUNT OF ADDITION TO RESERVE.— 
The reasonable addition to a reserve for losses 
under paragraph (1) for any taxable year 

shall in no case be less than the amount 
5 by the taxpayer as the reasonable 
addition for such year; except that the 
amount determined by the taxpayer under 
this paragraph shall not be greater than the 
lesser of— 

“(A) the amount of its taxable income 
for the taxable year, computed without re- 
gard to this section, or 
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“(B) the amount by which 20 percent of 
the taxpayer’s total investments described 
in section 1243(a) (1), at the close of the tax- 
able year with respect to which this section 
applies, exceeds its reserve for losses on such 
investments at the beginning of the taxable 
year.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 166 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to deduction for 
bad debts) is amended by redesignating sub- 
section (g) as subsection (h), and by in- 
serting after subsection (f) the following 
new subsection: 

“(g) SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT COM- 
PANIES.—In the case of a small business in- 
vestment company operating under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, the 
reasonable addition to a reserve for bad debts 
under subsection (c) for any taxable year 
shall in no case be less than the amount 
determined by the taxpayer as the reason- 
able addition for such year; except that the 
amount determined by the taxpayer under 
this subsection shall not be greater than the 
lesser of— 

“(1) the amount of its taxable income for 
the taxable year, computed without regard 
to this section, or 

“(2) the amount by which 20 percent of 
the taxpayer’s total loans to small business 
concerns, at the close of the taxable year 
with respect to which this section applies, 
exceeds its reserves for bad debts at the be- 
ginning of the taxable year.” 

Sec. 3. Section 532(b) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to exemptions 
from accumulated earnings tax) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out or“ at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and insert in lieu thereof 
“, or”; and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) a small business investment company 
operating under the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 542(c)(11) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
exception of small business investment com- 
panies from definition of personal holding 
company) is amended to read as follows: 

“(11) a small business investment com- 
pany which is licensed by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and operating under 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
and which is actively engaged in the busi- 
ness of providing funds to small business 
concerns under that Act in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration pursuant thereto. This 
paragraph shall not apply if any shareholder 
of the small business investment company 
owning, directly or indirectly (including, in 
the case of an individual, ownership by the 
members of his family as defined in section 
544 (a) (2)), 10 percent or more of the out- 
standing stock of such small business in- 
vestment company owns at any time during 
the taxable year, directly or indirectly (in- 
cluding, in the case of an individual, own- 
ership by the members of his family as de- 
fined in section 544(a)(2)), a 10 percent 
or more proprietary interest in a small busi- 
ness concern to which funds are provided 
by the small business investment company 
or 10 percent or more in the value of the 
outstanding stock of such concern. For pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence, a share- 
holder of a small business investment com- 
pany shall not be considered as owning any 
proprietary interest in or stock of a small 
business concern solely by reason of his 
ownership directly or indirectly of stock of 
such small business investment company.” 

Sec, 5. (a) Section 851(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to general 
rule for definition of regulated investment 
company) is amended— 
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(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
paragraph (1); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “, or”; and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) which, at all times during the tax- 
able year, is a small business investment 
company operating under the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 (whether or not reg- 
istered under the Investment Company Act 
of 1940, as amended) .” 

(b) Section 851(b) of such Code (relating 
to limitations on definition of regulated in- 
vestment company) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: 

“Paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) shall not 
apply to any corporation which is a small 
business investment company operating 
under the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, whether or not such company is reg- 
istered under the Investment Company Act 
of 1940, as amended.” 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 1243 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to losses of 
small business investment companies) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“SEC. 1243. Loss or SMALL BUSINESS INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—In the case of a small 
business investment company operating 
under the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, if— 

“(1) a loss is on equity securities (includ- 
ing stock received pursuant to an option or 
conversion or exchange privilege) acquired 
pursuant to section 304 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, as amended, and in 
accordance with regulations of the Small 
Business Administration prescribed under 
such section, and 

(2) such loss would (but for this sec- 
tion) be a loss from the sale or exchange 
of a capital asset, 


then such loss shall be treated as a loss from 
the sale or exchange of property which is not 
a capital asset. 

“(b) SPECIAL RULE FOR DETERMINING 
AMOUNT OF Loss on Stock.—Under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate, for purposes of determining the 
amount of loss (if any) from the sale or 
exchange by a small business investment 
company of stock acquired by such com- 
pany pursuant to section 304 of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, as 
amended, and in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Small Business Administration 
prescribed under such section (including 
stock received pursuant to an option or con- 
version or exchange privilege), the basis of 
such stock shall be reduced (but not below 
zero) by an amount equal to the amount 
of any distribution received by such com- 
pany with respect to such stock on or after 
the date of enactment of this subsection, to 
the extent that any such distribution is 
made by the distributing corporation out 
of its earnings and profits accumulated prior 
to the date of the acquisition of such stock 
by such company.” 

Sec. 7. Section 1371 (a) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to defini- 
tion of small business corporation) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(2) have as a shareholder a person (other 
than an estate or a small business invest- 
ment company operating under the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958) who is not 
an individual;”. 

Sec. 8. The amendments made by sections 
1 and 2 of this Act shall apply to taxable 
years ending on or after March 31, 1962. The 
amendments made by section 4 of this Act 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1958. The amendments made 
by section 6 of this Act shall apply to tax- 
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able years ending after June 11,1960. Except 
as herein otherwise provided, the amend- 
ments made by this Act shall apply to tax- 
able years ending on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, 
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This bill amends the Internal Revenue 
Code with respect to the income tax treat- 
ment of small business investment com- 
panies, as follows: 

Sections 1 and 2; These sections provide 
for the establishment by SBIC’s of reserves 
for losses and bad debts, and will allow an 
SBIC to deduct reasonable additions to these 
reserves, The amount of such reserves is 
limited to 20 percent of the SBIC’s total in- 
vestments or loans, as the case may be. 

Section 3: This section will exempt SBIC’s 
from the accumulated earnings tax imposed 
by section 532 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Section 4: This section will clarify sec- 
tion 542(c) (11), which excepts SBIC’s from 
the definition of a personal holding com- 
pany, and will bring the self-dealing qualifi- 
cation contained in that section in line with 
the SBA regulation prohibiting self-dealing. 
Under the present law, an SBIC is not con- 
sidered a personal holding company unless 
a shareholder of the SBIC owns a 5-percent 
or more proprietary interest in a small con- 
cern to which the SBIC has provided funds. 
In applying this section, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service maintains that stock acquired 
by the SBIC in a small concern must be at- 
tributed to the shareholders of the SBIC, 
in proportion to their respective stockhold- 
ings in the SBIC, to determine whether or 
not any one of such shareholders owns as 
much as 5 percent of the small concern, Sec- 
tion 4 of the bill would avoid this interpre- 
tation by IRS by providing that a share- 
holder of the SBIC shall not be deemed to 
own the stock of a small concern solely by 
reason of his ownership of stock in the 
SBIC. 

In addition, this section of the bill pro- 
vides for the loss of exempt status in a case 
of self-dealing only where the common share- 
holder owns a 10-percent interest in the 
SBIC (as contrasted with present law ap- 
plying to any shareholder) and also owns 
10 percent of the small concern (as con- 
trasted with the present 5 percent). These 
are the percentages presently contained in 
SBA regulations prohibiting self-dealing. 

Section 5: This section will allow all 
SBIC’s to qualify as regulated investment 
companies, so as to enable them to pass 
through income to their shareholders. This 
privilege is presently afforded publicly owned 
SBIC’s which have registered with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission under the 
Investment Company Act of 1940. The sec- 
tion will also make inapplicable to SBIC’s 
the portfolio and income restrictions pro- 
vided by subsections (2), (3), and (4) of 
section 851(b) of the Code. This is made 
necessary by the unique nature of SBIC’s 
and their investments. 

Section 6: This section will allow losses 
on any equity securities to be deducted 
against ordinary income. This treatment 
of SBIC losses was limited in the original 
act to losses suffered on convertible deben- 
tures, since, at that time, the convertible 
debenture was the only type of equity se- 
curity authorized to be used by an SBIC. 
The act has since been amended to permit 
the use of other forms of equity securities, 
and section 6 of the bill will bring the tax 
laws in line with the act, as amended. A 
special rule is included in the bill which is 
applicable to losses on stock. This rule will 
prevent an SBIC from recovering the amount 
of its investment in a small concern through 
tax-free dividends paid by the small concern 
out of earnings and profits accumulated 
prior to acquisition of the stock by the SBIC, 
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and thereafter receive a full deduction from 
ordinary income in the event of a loss from 
the sale of the stock, 

Section 7: This section will permit a 
small corporation to qualify under subchap- 
ter S of the Code to be taxed as a part- 
nership notwithstanding the fact that the 
corporation has an SBIC as a shareholder, 

Section 8: Except where otherwise pro- 
vided in the bill, the amendments made by 
the bill will apply to taxable years ending 
on or after the date of the enactment of 
the bill. 


S. 3737 


A bill to amend the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Small Business In- 
vestment Act Amendments of 1962.” 

Sec. 2. The second sentence of section 
302 (a) of the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 is amended by striking out “$400,- 
000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,000,- 
000” and by striking out “three years” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “five years”. 

Sec. 3. Section 303(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) To encourage the formation and 
growth of small business investment com- 
panies, the Administration is authorized 
(but only to the extent that the necessary 
funds are not available to the company in- 
volved from private sources on reasonable 
terms) to lend funds to such companies 
either directly or by loans made or effected 
in cooperation with banks or other lending 
institutions through agreements to partici- 
pate on an immediate or deferred basis. 
Such loans shall bear interest at such rate 
and contain such other terms as the Adminis- 
tration may fix, and shall be subject to the 
following restrictions and limitations: 

“(1) The total amount of the Administra- 
tion's share of loans made and outstanding 
under this subsection (b) to any one com- 
pany at any one time (including direct 
loans, the Administration's share of loans 
made hereunder pursuant to agreements to 
participate on an immediate basis, and com- 
mitments to lend directly or on an immedi- 
ate participation basis, but excluding loans 
made hereunder pursuant to agreements to 
participate on a deferred basis and any obli- 
gations acquired pursuant to such deferred 
participation agreements) shall not exceed 
an amount equal to 50 per centum of the 
paid-in capital and surplus of such company 
or $4,000,000, whichever is less. The total 
amount of the Administration's share of all 
loans made and outstanding under this sub- 
section (b) to any one company at any one 
time, including loans made hereunder pur- 
suant to agreements to participate on a de- 
ferred basis and any obligations acquired 
pursuant to such deferred participation 
agreements, shall not exceed an amount 
equal to the paid-in capital and surplus of 
such company or $8,000,000, whichever is less. 

“(2) All loans made under this subsection 
(b) shall be of such sound value as reason- 
ably to assure repayment.” 

Sec. 4. Section 306 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 306. Without the approval of the 
Administration, the aggregate amount of ob- 
ligations and securities acquired and for 
which commitments may be issued by any 
small business investment company under 
the provisions of this Act for any single 
enterprise shall not exceed 20 per centum of 
the combined capital and surplus of such 
small business investment company author- 
ized by this Act.” 
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ANALYSIS OF BILL (S. 3737) 

Section 1: The act will be cited as the 
“Small Business Investment Act Amend- 
ments of 1962.” 

Section 2: This section will increase the 
amount of subordinated debentures of an 
SBIC, which SBA is authorized to purchase 
under section 302(a) of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, from $400,000 to 
$1 million. These funds will continue to be 
made available by SBA for the purpose of 
aiding in the formation and growth of 
SBIC’s, and will continue to be provided on 
a dollar-for-dollar matching basis with the 
private capital and surplus of the SBIC. The 
present law requiring that such funds not 
be provided by SBA if they are available 
from private sources on reasonable terms 
would remain in effect. 

The section will also increase from 3 years 
to 5 years the time after licensing within 
which an SBIC may sell its subordinated de- 
bentures to SBA under section 302(a). 

Section 3: This section will expand the 
lending authority which SBA now has under 
section 303(b) of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act. Under the present law, SBA 
may lend funds to an SBIC (so long as such 
funds are not available from private sources 
on reasonable terms) through the purchase 
of their interest-bearing obligations. The 
total amount which may be loaned and out- 
standing to any one company at any one 
time may not exceed an amount equal to 50 
percent of the paid-in capital and surplus 
of the company or $4 million, whichever is 
less, and such loans must be of such sound 
value as to reasonably assure repayment. In 
order to stimulate the extension of private 
credit to SBIC's, and to encourage and pro- 
mote maximum utilization of private credit 
facilities by SBIC’s, it is proposed by section 
3 of the bill to expand this lending authority, 
as follows: 

1. The Administration will be authorized 
to make loans under section 303(b) either 
directly or in cooperation with banks or other 
lending institutions through agreements to 
participate on an immediate or a deferred 
basis. Such loans will continue to bear in- 
terest at rates fixed by the SBA and must be 
of such sound value as to reasonably assure 
repayment. 

2. Exclude loans made in cooperation with 
banks or other lending institutions through 

ents to participate on a deferred 
(standby) basis from the loan limit provided 
in the present law, i.e., 50 percent of capital 
and surplus or $4 million, whichever is less. 
By so doing, SBIC’s will be able to obtain 
leans which exceed the present limit from 
private lending institutions on the basis of 
an SBA agreement to take over the loan 
whenever called upon to do so by the private 
institutions. This section of the bill pro- 
vides, however, that the total SBA share of 
all loans to any one company, including 
those made on such a standby basis, shall 
not exceed the amount of the paid-in capital 
and surplus of the company or $8 million, 
whichever is less. 

Although present law contains no prohibi- 
tion against loans by SBA under section 
303(b) in participation with others, either on 
an immediate or a deferred basis, it is felt 
that granting specific authority for the mak- 
ing of such loans is advisable. At present, 
SBA has a program under which deferred 
(standby) participation loans are made under 
section 303(b) of the act. The existing pro- 
gram works in this way: When a licensee 
applies for a direct loan from SBA under 
section 303(b) of the SBIA, SBA will not 
issue its commitment to purchase the li- 
censee’s obligations unless the latter certifies 
as to its inability to obtain the needed funds 
from private sources alone, as well as its in- 
ability to obtain such funds from private 
sources under the standby program. If a 
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private financial institution is willing to pro- 
vide the licensee with the loan funds under 
an SBA standby arrangement, SBA there- 
upon processes the loan application of the 
licensee, including the obtaining of executed 
loan documents and related instruments, in 
the same manner and under substantially 
the same terms as when SBA issues a loan 
commitment to a licensee and purchases the 
obligation of the licensee directly. However, 
where the standby arrangement is involved, 
the SBA commitment to the licensee indi- 
cates that either SBA or the private source 
will disburse the loan funds and will hold 
the note. Simultaneously with the issuance 
by SBA of a loan commitment to a licensee 
under the standby program, SBA and the 
private lending source (ordinarily a bank) 
execute an agreement under which— 

(a) SBA assigns to the bank the executed 
note of the licensee and bank assumes the 
obligation under the SBA loan commitment 
to disburse funds to the licensee under the 
note, but only when so directed by SBA. 

(b) Bank may reassign the note to SBA 
at any time and SBA will thereupon pay 
bank the outstanding principal under the 
note. Recoveries of unpaid interest by SBA 
are prorated between SBA and bank. 

(c) SBA may at any time require bank 
to reassign the note upon payment to bank 
by SBA of the outstanding principal there- 
under. If at the time SBA ever exercises its 
right of reassignment, there is no default 
under the note in principal or interest, SBA 
will pay bank, in addition to outstanding 
principal, any accrued interest under the 
note. 

(d) The commencement of bankruptcy or 
similar proceedings involving the licensee- 
borrower effectuates an automatic reassign- 
ment of the note from bank to SBA and the 
obligation of SBA to pay bank outstanding 
principal. 

(e) Bank pays SBA a service and com- 
mitment charge of 1 percent per annum upon 
outstanding principal under the note while 
held by bank. 

In providing specific statutory authority 
to make deferred participation loans, it is 
not intended to require SBA, in the exer- 
cise of that authority, to follow the exact 
procedures which are presently in use. How- 
ever, it is intended to ratify and approve 
those procedures, and it is expected that the 
expanded authority granted by section 3 of 
the bill will be administered in a way very 
similar to the present SBA “standby” 
program. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that sec- 
tion 3 of the bill does not fix a percentage 
limitation upon SBA’s share of a loan made 
under section 303(b) on an immediate par- 
ticipation basis. This matter is left to the 
discretion of the agency. In the case of 
deferred participation agreements, it is in- 
tended that SBA be authorized to cover the 
entire amount of a loan by its agreement to 
participate on a deferred basis. Both im- 
mediate participations and deferred partici- 
pations are, of course, subject to the limita- 
tions specifically provided in the bill. 

Section 4: This section will repeal the dol- 
lar limitation upon the amount of funds 
which an SBIC may provide to a single small 
business concern. Presently, section 306 of 
the SBIC provides that the amount of such 
funds shall not exceed 20 percent of the com- 
bined capital and surplus of the SBIC, or 
$500,000, whichever is less. To assure suffi- 
cient diversity of the SBIC’s portfolio, the 
present 20-percent limitation will remain in 
effect. Reliance would be placed upon the 
SBA size standard regulations to assure that 
SBIC funds are provided only to concerns 
which have traditionally been classified by 
these regulations as “small.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
associate myself with the remarks of 
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the Senator from Alabama, particularly 
with regard to his comment that the 
SBIC industry has, in 4 short years, 
achieved a measure of maturity in the 
financial community. 

It is gratifying to note the large num- 
ber of responsible financial institutions 
that have become associated with the 
SBIC program. I feel this augurs well 
for its future. An example of this can 
be found in the recent entry into the 
program of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
the second largest commercial bank in 
the Nation. I understand that the Chase 
Manhattan SBIC will begin business 
with a capitalization of $3 million. 
While this is a relatively modest sum 
considering the fact that, under the 2- 
percent limitation, Chase Manhattan 
could invest a total of approximately $14 
million in its SBIC, it is nevertheless 
significant that a conventional financing 
institution with the experience and pres- 
tige of Chase Manhattan has seen fit to 
become a part of this small business pro- 
gram. 

It is my understanding that 80 of the 
small business investment companies 
now in operation are affiliated with com- 
mercial banking institutions. Of these, 
20 are wholly owned by commercial banks 
and the remaining 60 have banks as 
stockholders. All told, more than 100 
banks have indicated their confidence 
in the program, including such well- 
known institutions as the Bank of 
America, the First National of Chicago, 
the Citizens & Southern Bank of At- 
lanta, and the Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York. 

The Senator from Alabama referred 
to an article in the Wall Street Journal 
which characterized the SBIC’s as being 
shaky. Frankly, I think it safe to say 
that those institutions to which I have 
just referred are not especially famous 
for investing their capital in shaky en- 
terprises. It would appear that their 
entry into this program is a clear indi- 
cation of the growing maturity of these 
new investment firms. 

The Senator from Alabama and I have 
just introduced bills which would accom- 
plish needed changes in the tax treat- 
ment of SBIC’s and in the Small Business 
Investment Act. The enactment of these 
bills would be most helpful in promoting 
the success of this program. 

I enjoyed observing the optimism ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Alabama 
with regard to the SBIC program. I 
share his optimism and I shall always 
be prepared to support any effort to 
make this program the success that 
Congress intended it to be. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. The 
bills relate to the Small Business Invest- 
ment Corporation. They are good bills. 
I hope we will succeed in having them 
enacted. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Smatruers] fully intended to 
speak on the bills; but since he cannot 
be present at this time, I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement prepared by 
him be printed at this point in the REC- 
orp. The Senator from Florida is a co- 
sponsor of the bills. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS 


In view of the pessimistic forecasts on the 
future of the SBIC program, which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama has dis- 
cussed, and because of the interest I have 
had in this program and the support which 
I have given it from the beginning, I would 
like to comment briefly on my view of the 
program at this particular time. 

As has been said, the small business in- 
vestment company program is growing 
steadily, and is gaining stature in the finan- 
cial community. I am convinced that it is 
becoming a significant force in making 
available the annual capital needs of small 
business. Large amounts of money have 
been coming into the program from private 
sources and these funds are being used solely 
for small business purposes. 

This channeling of investor funds into 
small concerns is something that we never 
had prior to the establishment of this pro- 
gram. Of course, there were a few wealthy 
individuals and groups who engaged in pro- 
viding venture capital to small business, but 
these were wholly inadequate to meet the 
needs. In addition, although substantial 
gains were possible in these investments, the 
risk of losses was so great that only the 
wealthy could afford to go into the field. 
Through the SBIC program, with its cushion 
against losses through specially designed tax 
provisions, a flow of capital from the private 
investor to be utilized solely for small busi- 
ness, has become a practical reality. 

The result of increased investments in 
small business through the SBIC’s is an in- 
crease in national productivity and em- 
ployment as well as the fulfillment of the 
primary consideration of helping small busi- 
ness place itself in a better competitive posi- 
tion. 

I know of one specific instance which es- 
pecially demonstrates the value of the pro- 
gram. Until recently, the Defense Depart- 
ment had only one major source from which 
to purchase a highly important component 
item. A small firm capable of producing the 
item was unable to compete for the con- 
tract because of inadequate capital. An 
SBIC, after studying the small firm’s poten- 
tial, agreed to provide the needed financing 
and the small business is now a competitive 
bidder and has been supplying a substantial 
part of the Defense Department's need. By 
providing a small firm with the means to 
become competitive and to survive, this 
SBIC contributed not solely to the welfare 
of this particular business, but also to the 
elimination of a sole-source procurement 
situation. 

I have cited this specific SBIC investment 
because I think it is an excellent example 
of both the direct and the indirect advan- 
tages that flow throughout our economy 
from the maintenance of a strong and 
healthy small business community. 

When equity capital is needed and is not 
available, the trend of small firms is toward 
consolidation with competitors or with a 
big business. It is my hope that the SBIC 
program will slow down and perhaps even 
reverse this trend and help small concerns 
to preserve their identity and continue as 
a significant force in the American economy. 

As the Small Business Committee stated 
in its most recent annual report, a primary 
factor in the success of the program has been 
and will continue to be the flexibility of the 
act under which this type of financing can 
be provided. There's not only flexibility in 
the methods of providing assistance to small 
concerns but provision has been made for 
the SBIC industry to serve all segments of 
the small business community. 
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The needs of small business are vastly 
different. A small retailer, for example, may 
require $20,000 to $30,000 in long-term credit 
for the expansion which will enable him to 
grow and prosper; whereas, a small manu- 
facturer competing with the giants of Amer- 
ican industry may have just as great a need 
for $2 to $3 million in equity capital for plant 
expansion and equipment. 

There is a vast difference between the 
needs of these two members of the small 
business community but small they are and 
survive they must if our free enterprise sys- 
tem is to function as it should. 


BENEFITS FOR MEMBERS OF ARMED 
FORCES OF NATIONS ALLIED WITH 
THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
WAR II 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend section 109 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide benefits for mem- 
bers of the armed forces of nations allied 
with the United States in World War II. 
My amendment would make benefits 
available to a person who served in ac- 
tive service in the armed forces of any 
government allied with the United States 
in World War II who has been a lawful 
resident of the United States for at least 
10 years, and who during such service 
was a member of forces which actually 
participated in armed conflict against an 
enemy of the United States. Such a 
person would derive benefits—as hospi- 
tal and domiciliary care and medical 
services—to the same extent as if his 
service had been performed in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

I have studied the treatment accorded 
to similar war veterans in other coun- 
tries. For instance, the British Royal 
Air Force Benevolent Fund gives able 
and extensive assistance to former mem- 
bers, and their dependents, of the two 
Polish fighter squadrons which fought 
with the RAF against the Luftwaffe in 
the Battle of Britain. The members of 
these squadrons escaped from the near- 
total destruction by Hitler of the Polish 
armed forces, made their way to France 
and ultimately to England, finally to per- 
form distinguished service for the RAF. 
The Benevolent Fund of the RAF now 
provides grants and loans to those in 
need of assistance, makes interest-free 
loans to those in need of money to buy 
tools, and helps obtain employment to 
those out of work. In this way, the 
British people show their gratitude to 
those who fought for Britain. 

Investigation shows a pressing need 
for legislation dealing with this problem 
in our country. Thousands of brave men 
of different nationalities served the goals 
of the free world in the Second World 
War. The Polish people were especially 
notable for their exemplary bravery and 
service. After the hostilities had ended, 
many of these distinguished soldiers 
came to the United States. Here, to- 
gether with their families, they hoped to 
rebuild their lives and salvage the 
dreams the war had reduced to rubble. 
Financial reward cannot exhaust our 
gratitude. But it could make the lives 
of these brave men a bit easier. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
always been proud of its tradition of 
faithfulness to friends. I now ask that 
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those who fought for the principles 
which we hold most dear now be assisted 
by passage of this legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3738) to amend section 
109 of title 38, United States Code, to 
provide benefits for members of the 
armed forces of nations allied with the 
United States in World War II, intro- 
duced by Mr. Scorr, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had concurred in the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 1 to the bill 
(H.R. 1960) to amend chapter 85 of title 
28 of the United States Code relating to 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
district courts, and for other purposes, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate, 
and that the House had concurred in 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 
2 to the bill. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11970) to promote the general welfare, 
foreign policy, and security of the United 
States through international trade 
agreements and through adjustment as- 
sistance to domestic industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Mitts, Mr. KINd of California, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. Kerocu, Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, and Mr. BAKER 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R. 9943. An act for the relief of Stella 
McKee; 

H.R. 12082. An act to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; and 

H.R. 18067. An act to amend title VIII 
of the National Housing Act with respect 
to the authority of the Federal Housing 
Commissioner to pay certain real property 
taxes and to make payments in lieu of real 
property taxes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 9943. An act for the relief of Stella 
McKee; and 

H.R. 12082. An act to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, September 20, 1962, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S.4. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Padre Island National Seashore; 
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S. 149. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Gregory J. Kessenich; 

S. 319. An act to amend part I of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act in order to provide 
that the provisions of section 4(I) thereof, 
relating to long- and short-haul charges, 
shall not apply to express companies; 

S. 1161. An act to provide for the use of 
lands in the Garrison Dam project by the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation; 

S. 1307. An act to amend section 128 of 
title 28, United States Code, to constitute 
Richland, Wash., a place of holding court 
for the eastern district of Washington, 
southern division, and to waive section 142 
of title 28, United States Code with respect 
to the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Washington, Southern Division, 
holding court at Richland, Wash.; 

S. 1924. An act to amend the act of August 
27, 1954 (68 Stat. 868) with respect to the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah; 

S. 2357. An act to provide for the regula- 
tion of credit life insurance and credit acci- 
dent and health insurance in the District of 
Columbia; 

S. 2511. An act to provide for the produc- 
tion and distribution of educational and 
training films for use by deaf persons, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2696. An act to correct certain land de- 
scriptions in the act entitled An act to de- 
clare that the United States hold in trust for 
the pueblos of Santa Ana, Zia, Jemez, San 
Felipe, Santo Domingo, Cochiti, Isleta, and 
San Ildefonso certain public domain lands”; 

S. 2971. An act to declare that certain 
lands of the United States are held by the 
United States in trust for the Jicarilla 
Apache Tribe of the Jicarilla Reservation; 

S. 3086. An act to provide for a reduction 
in the workweek of the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3154. An act to amend Public Law 86- 
184, an act to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the admission of West Virginia 
into the Union as a State; 

S. 3315. An act to relieve owners of abut- 
ting property from certain assessments in 
connection with the repair of alleys and side- 
walks in the District of Columbia; 

S. 3317. An act to amend the provisions of 
law relating to personal property coming into 
the custody of the property clerk, Metropoli- 
tan Police Department, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3580. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Community Act of 1955, as amended, to 
provide for the disposal of federally owned 
properties at Los Alamos, N. Mex., and for 
other purposes. 


US. POLICY WITH RESPECT TO 
CUBA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the resolution on Cuba unan- 
imously reported by the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services Committees. 
In my opinion, this resolution, in clear 
and candid terms, states the correct 
position for our country to take with 
respect to the troubled conditions in that 
Caribbean island 90 miles from our 
shores. 

All Americans must feel anger and 
frustration at the situation in Cuba. 
Castro’s Communist subversion of the 
Cuban revolution has hoisted a Red flag 
within sight of our shores. I share the 
common concern about the recent ar- 
rival of Soviet technicians and weapons, 
both Mig fighters and short-range mis- 
siles. Khrushchev’s insulting warnings 
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to the United States have raised every- 
one’s blood pressure. 

But in this situation there is a heavy 
obligation on those of us in public office 
to help our Nation keep events in per- 
spective; to avoid aggravating a tense 
international problem with cheap, rash 
talk for political gain. 

This is no time for warhawks. This 
is no time to call for the imposition of 
a naval blockade, in itself an act of war. 
This is no time for garrulous old men to 
deal lightly with the lives of young men 
whom they might send to war. 

I repudiate the belligerent, irrespon- 
sible, demagogic talk, and I support 
wholeheartedly the pending resolution— 
a resolution supporting the intelligent 
position of the President of the United 
States, which has been brought forward 
by the combined Armed Services and 

Relations Committees. 

I hope it will be unanimously adopted 
by the Senate, and thus state in unmis- 
takable terms our national will and de- 
sire to protect the interests of freedom 
in our hemisphere, and at the same time 
to repudiate the unwarranted, irrespon- 
sible and belligerent efforts of many to 
force the United States of America into 
an unwanted and unneeded war in viola- 
tion of solemn treaty obligations against 
unilateral acts of intervention. 

I am happy to state my position in 
support of the policy of drawing a cordon 
sanitaire around Cuba and thus protect- 
ing the effort of our Latin American 
allies to maintain their freedom with our 
support. 


Mr. MAGNUSCN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Without going into 
details on the joint resolution, as to 
which I expect to have something to say 
later in the afternoon, the Senate is 
about to consider some so-called mari- 
time bills today. 

Mr. CLARK. So I have heard. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We have all been 
working to preserve the American mer- 
chant marine in many ways. There are 
many ways in which we can tackle the 
problem with respect to which the joint 
resolution will deal, 

I should like to quote from a UPI dis- 
patch which appeared in the morning 
newspaper: 

Two Italian freighters loaded with Rus- 
sian goods for Cuba remained tied up in port 
today because crew members refused to con- 
tinue the trip. 


The reference is to a port in Italy. 

Port sources said the tieup could worsen 
this week when two more ships carrying 
Russian goods to Cuba are due. 


I make the suggestion that all the 
so-called NATO countries which are 
engaged in this struggle with us against 
the Russian ideology, which is so re- 
pugnant to us, which has now spread its 
ugly ramifications into Cuba, if they are 
sincere in regard to the effort—I am 
sure they are, and I do not question it— 
could take the same action. They can 

-see what at least a few Italians have done 
in regard to the blockade of Cuba. I call 
upon the maritime nations which belong 
to NATO to take a good long look at this 
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procedure, because it could be very effec- 
tive. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his helpful interjection. I, too, com- 
mend the action by the Italian crews. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARE. I hope that shipping in- 
terests in other NATO countries will ex- 
hibit a similar desire. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY STRIKE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, President 
Kennedy’s dilemma over what to do next 
about the strike against the Chicago & 
North Western Railway is a very real one, 
and until he faces up to the action it 
compels he is impaled squarely on its 
horns. 

His tortuous path along the rocky road 
of labor disputes is well lighted by two 
editorials recently appearing in the 
New York Times and the Chicago Sun- 
Times, They ask the obvious question, 
“Why, Mr. President?” 

Why do we see firm action by the 
President to back up his extra-legal 
board in the aerospace industry, a board 
whose findings were favorable to labor, 
and then have him avoid, like the small- 
pox, the findings of the statutory board 
in the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way strike, a legally authorized board, 
whose findings are opposed by labor? 

In the aerospace strike he said, “Man- 
agement, get in line or take the conse- 
quences for halting our missile pro- 
gram.” In the railway strike, the board 
recommendations having been ignored, 
the President says make concessions.” 

Mr. President, the Chicago & North 
Western strike is surrounded with de- 
spair. Beet farmers either ship their 
beets or end up broke. Farm produce, 
merchandise of every kind, and even 
commuters, must move. If they do not, 
the slump in the Midwest’s economy will 
make the stock market slump almost as 
palatable as a yacht race on a sunny 
afternoon. 

Labor experts doubt that the injunc- 
tive relief contained in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act covers this railway strike. If 
we disagree, and believe it can be em- 
ployed, use it. If Taft-Hartley does not 
seem to apply, recommend to leaders in 
the Congress its incorporation in the 
Railway Labor Act. 

Another expedient available, is the bill 
S. 794, introduced by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] on February 6, 
1961, to amend the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act, 
and the Railway Labor Act. Hearings 
were held on this bill in the 86th Con- 
gress with no final action and the cur- 
rent bill has been before the Senate for 
19 months. It contains a quick and 
reasonable remedy. It will protect the 
rights of all parties. 

Mr. President, earlier this week, in 
the matter of a relatively few hours, this 
body passed the most comprehensive and 
far-reaching trade bill ever passed by 
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any Congress. Under it, we have given 
authority exceeding that ever before 
given a Chief Executive of this great 
Nation. Your demands are given great 
weight. Whatever you need to cope with 
the railway strike will, I am sure, be 
promptly yours for the asking. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD var- 
ious editorials on the subject. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From Omaha (Nebr.) World Herald, Sept. 
15, 1962] 


SUGAR IN THE FIELDS 


The Chicago & North Western strike, 
which has idled the Nation’s third largest 
railroad, has inflicted widespread economic 
hardship. Sugarbeet producers, particu- 
larly, are threatened with considerable loss. 

Sugarbeets have no value except in the 
processing of sugar, and the only place they 
can be processed into sugar is in a sugar 
factory. which in many cases is a consider- 
able distance from the beet fields. The pe- 
riod of time between the maturity of sugar- 
beets and the start of freezing weather 
normally is a short one. Rapid and orderly 
transportation of the crop is essential. Beet 
producers feel that if they don’t have the 
crop moving in volume by October 1, their 
financial loss may be heavy. 

The Federal Government has made routine 
efforts at conciliation. The White House has 
issued the usual expressions of concern. 
But freight cars stand idle and rails rust. 
We imagine that some of the sugarbeet pro- 
ducers may wish that President Kennedy 
would perform with some of the firepower 
he displayed when the steel companies tried 
to raise prices. But that—as yet, at least— 
is not the way the ball bounces. 

[From the Madison (Wis.) State Journal, 
Sept. 17, 1962] 


CONCESSIONS, IF THAT Is THE WORD 


President Kennedy's highly original sug- 
gestions on how to end the Chicago & 
North Western Railway strike should interest 
Midwest farmers whose sugarbeets may rot 
in the fields and Wisconsin papermill work- 
ers now jobless because of the tieup. 

“I am hopeful that both sides will make 
sufficient concessions, if that is the word, 
to permit an agreement,” said the President 
at his news conference last week. 

What concessions, exactly, does the White 
House have in mind by the North Western 
management? 

It already is on record as pledging that 
telegraphers shifted to lower paid jobs would 
get the difference in pay for 5 years; that 
those laid off would get 60 percent of their 
old pay for 3 to 5 years, even if working at 
other jobs; that those required to move 
would have their moving costs paid, and 
guaranteed against loss in sale of their 
homes; that retraining would be offered the 
furloughed (laid off) workers; that pension 
and hospitalization benefits would be con- 
tinued for the part-pay period. 

These offers by the railroad, made before 
the strike began and restated since, would 
seem to most Americans as about as far as 
an employer can reasonably go in protecting 
workers it no longer needs and can no longer 
afford. 

The telegraphers insist that they are not 
demanding a “job freeze or a veto over 
management rights to hire only the men it 
needs. Yet their refusal to consider the 
North Western offer belies their protest. And 
the fact that neither Mr. Goldberg nor his 
successor, Mr. Wirtz, even once criticized 
the North Western refusal to make a new 
offer is pretty good evidence that the orig- 
inal offer was fair. 
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Mr. Kennedy thinks that “both sides” 
should make new concessions to end a costly 
and senseless strike. His proposal is about 
as nonpolitical as his trips to open new 
dams and inspect missile plants. 


From the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum and Moor- 
head (N. Dak.) News, Sept. 7, 1962] 


Jos SECURITY BIG ISSUE IN NORTH WESTERN 
STRIKE 


The strike of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers against the Chicago & North Western 
Railway does not involve any dispute over 
wages or hours, but it relates solely to job 
security. 

It is a disturbing problem not only for the 
participants, but for the public, particularly 
to the public in the States through which 
the railroad runs. The railroad had to close 
down operations since other railroad unions 
would not cross the picket lines. 

The railroads of the country are in diffi- 
cult times. Faced with increasing compe- 
tition from other carriers, they have found 
that under their type of setup and the Fed- 
eral and State controls over them, some way 
must be discovered to get their properties 
back on paying basis. That is why they 
have been talking mergers. It is why they 
have been trying to find ways to economize— 
they know they must find ways. There have 
been railroad heads who have declared that 
they must have mergers, must put econo- 
mies into force or private enterprise will be 
out—that it will be necessary for the Fed- 
eral Government to operate the railroads as 
a last resort. 

While there has been much talk of merg- 
ers, little has been done about it. In the 
meantime, railroads have been concerned 
about doing what they can to get their own 
houses in order. Modern communications 
has been one approach. Prior to the em- 
ployment of these techniques it was neces- 
sary to man each local station with a teleg- 
rapher even though many stations were no 
more than 5 or 6 miles apart. With the new 
techniques, the North Western has been elim- 
inating local station telegraphers wherever 
possible. 

When management refused to accede to a 
job security demand that would require 
union consent for the elimination of any 
telegrapher's post that existed prior to 1957, 
the strike was on. 

A similar demand is on file against the 
New York Central, but an emergency board 
appointed by President Kennedy rejected it 
on August 30. 

It is possible, under the Railway Labor 
Act, for the telegrapher's union soon to call 
a strike against the New York Central. The 
law requires a delay of 30 days before a 
strike can start—after the board’s report is 
made public. 

In the Chicago & North Western dispute, a 
Presidential Emergency Board recommended 
on June 14, 1962, that the union’s demand 
for veto power over jobs be withdrawn. The 
Board also proposed that the railroad and 
the union “negotiate a comprehensive pro- 
gram of employee protection.” 

The union rejected the recommendations. 
The railroad accepted them. 

In commenting on the strike, the Wash- 
ington Post says: 

“By striking the North Western the union 
is attempting to set a pattern which would 
make it exceedingly difficult for the hard- 
pressed railroads to institute economies 
through the elimination of superfluous jobs. 
Five factfinding boards have rejected the 
union’s demand for a job freeze. One such 
board said: ‘A job freeze is like an economic 
cancer. It may serve to hasten the end of 
an enterprise which might otherwise be able 
to provide more jobs in a healthy economic 
climate’.” 

The President's Emergency Board proposed 
a displacement allowance. That is, a worker 
transferred to a lower paid Job would receive 
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for 5 years the difference between the new 
wage and his former average as a telegrapher. 
It also called for a furlough allowance— 
minus any other earnings received. This 
would continue for 3 years for an employee 
having 5 to 10 years’ service. A 15-year man 
would get allowances for 5 years. Sever- 
ance pay in a lump sum also was recom- 
mended—and the railroad said it was ready 
to put the plan into effect if the union 
dropped its demand for a job freeze. 

But the union says that the North Western 
has brought about “an excessive elimination 
of jobs.” It contends there has been no 
collective bargaining for eliminating a post 
or as to benefits. 

President Kennedy made several appeals 
for a peaceful solution. The Department of 
Labor tried to bring about mediation ef- 
forts. All legal procedures of the Railway 
Labor Act have been exhausted. 

In the current issue of the U.S. News & 
World Report it is said that “the administra- 
tion’s final weapon—in the event of a pro- 
longed strike—could be an appeal to Con- 
gress for special legislation to bar railroad 
strikes and require arbitration of the is- 
sues—binding settlement by outsiders.” 
[From the Pierre (S. Dak.) State News, 

Sept. 12, 1962] 


UNNECESSARY RAIL STRIKE 


It seems as though the railroad operating 
unions are trying to turn back the clock. 
Evidence of this is the costly strike against 
the Chicago & North Western Railway—a 
strike that affects Highmore and every other 
town serviced by the company. 

In striking against the method of laying 
off excess employees they are saying, in effect, 
that the operating conditions of 30 to 40 
or even 50 years ago must be considered the 
operating conditions of today—despite the 
enormous technological advancements made 
in railroading in the modern era. 

They seem to be saying, in effect, that all 
railroad jobs must be maintained even when 
the need for them has passed and the cost 
imposed by obsolete work rules has been a 
major element in bringing much of this vital 
industry to near-insolvency. And they are 
saying, in effect, that the recommendations 
made by a distinguished Presidential com- 
mission which studied the problem for more 
than a year should be disregarded. The 
commission proposed not only a moderniza- 
tion of the work rules, but generous benefits 
of many kinds for displaced and transferred 
workers. Apparently, the industry ac- 
cepted the plan—and the unions will have 
nothing to do with it. 

These seem the only conclusions that can 
be drawn from current union actions. The 
strike against the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. is doing immeasurable damage 
to the economy, to the public interest and 
to labor itself. For we believe that labor, 
from Jimmy Hoffa on down, is now weaving 
the rope that will hang it. 

Meanwhile, some things can be said with 
certainty. One is that no group, whether 
it be railroad, teamster, newspaper, etc., no 
matter how powerful, can blatantly ignore 
the national interest and get away with it 
indefinitely. Another is that a depressed 
industry cannot long be a source of highly 
paid, necessary jobs, much less those that 
progress has made useless. A third is that 
railroads must continue to serve this coun- 
try. And fourth, if worse comes to worst, 
the Government would be forced to take 
them over. No one in his right mind would 
want that.—Highmore Herald. 

[From the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, Friday, 
Sept. 7, 1962] 


EARLY ACTION NEEDED 


Approximately 1,000 members of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers went on strike last 
week. This idled 15,500 other railroad em- 
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ployees and shut down operations on more 
than 10,000 miles of track in the nine States 
in which the railroad operates. 

If the railroad and its employees were the 
only ones affected, this could be classified as 
just another unsettled dispute between the 
railroad and its union employees. Unfor- 
tunately that is not the case. This strike is 
so far-reaching that it endangers the welfare 
and economic livelihood of countless in- 
nocent people who have no voice in this 
dispute. 

It would be impossible to estimate the 
economic loss that will be caused by this 
strike. It is sure to run into hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and the loss will certainly 
snowball if the strike is prolonged. Both 
management and the union have indicated 
that a quick settlement appears impossible 
at this time. 

Sheboygan is especially hard hit because 
the only rail service passing through the city 
is the Chicago & North Western line. Press 
news stories have told the plight of many 
local industries which will have to shut down 
unless this rail service is resumed. Similarly, 
wire stories have told how the strike is be- 
ginning to throttle the economy of the nine 
Midwest and Great Plains States normally 
served by the railroad. 

The gravest danger of the present situa- 
tion is that the strike could put some of the 
industries out of business permanently. 
When plants shut down, their customers turn 
to other sources for the products needed, and 
they might never come back to the industries 
that formerly served them. 

The tremendous economic effect of a strike 
can well be illustrated by that of the Mil- 
waukee breweries’ union in 1953. Breweries 
in other cities not affected by the strike 
prospered when beer consumers quenched 
their thrist with their products during the 
2-month period that the strike was on. The 
Milwaukee breweries have not fully recovered 
from that strike to this very day because of 
the permanent loss of many of their former 
customers. 

Besides the frightening economic loss and 
the inconvenience caused everybody affected, 
the strike has even created a safety hazard 
in the areas of the large cities in the Middle 
West. Thousands of suburban commuters 
who normally were served by the railroad are 
driving their cars to work, resulting in the 
jamming of all highways entering metro- 
politan areas in the Midwest. 

All of which proves that the public inter- 
est has been vitally affected by this strike. 
If there is no legal way to stop it, certainly 
some new legislation should be adopted by 
Congress so that nothing like this could hap- 
pen again to railroads or any other type of 
transportation affecting the general public, 

Obviously better machinery is needed for 
handling such disputes. Perhaps a special 
transportation court could be created to 
settle the issues at stake while the common 
carriers continue to operate. Certainly some 
solution must be found for this sort of prob- 
lem. 

Furthermore, we do not believe that the 
most ardent labor leader could conscien- 
tiously endorse an arrangement that would 
concentrate such unconscionable power in 
the hands of so few. The very idea runs 
counter to the democratic principles on 
which our constitutional Government is 
founded. 

The right to strike is basic in our economic 
structure which we like to refer to as the 
capitalistic system of private initiative and 
enterprise. In the ordinary strike, union 
and management pit their existence against 
each other until one or the other gives in; 
but when the welfare and very existence of 
many other businesses and thousands of 
employees are threatened by the strike, and 
when the welfare and safety of entire com- 
munities and States are endangered, a mere 
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handful of men have exercised a power that 
it was never intended that they should have. 

They have, by their action created a state- 
wide, if not national emergency and it seems 
to us it is time for the appropriate authority 
to exercise its present powers and bring this 
serious threat to our economy, to our safety 
and to our very lives to a halt. 


NEEDED: A POLICY OF FIRMNESS 
AND ACTION TOWARD CUBA 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I rise 
in full support of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 230 which was unanimously adopted 
Wednesday by the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices and Foreign Relations Committees. 
The joint resolution unmistakably warns 
the Soviet Union and its Communist al- 
lies of the Castro regime that the pres- 
ent do-nothing policy of the United 
States toward Cuba is at an end. The 
two committees are to be commended 
for presenting the resolution in a form 
which requires the President’s signature, 
to make it the law of the land. Both 
Congress and the American people are 
far ahead of the President in their will- 
ingness and earnest desire for prompt, 
affirmative, and resolute action to meet 
the Communist military threat in Cuba. 
He too will be compelled to take notice 
of the great concern of Congress as he 
signs the joint resolution. 

It is my purpose today to discuss the 
great need for Senate approval of the 
joint resolution and to recommend a 
course of action to implement it. 

The time has clearly arrived for the 
Government of the United States to con- 
front Cuba and its Communist allies with 
a policy of firmness and action rather 
than the present policy of vacillation and 
tardy reaction. The American people 
and the peoples of the free world are en- 
titled to a long overdue demonstration 
of decisive leadership from the Presi- 
dent. It will be fatal to continue the 
present policy of drift, timidity, improvi- 
sation and indecision. 


TWENTY MONTHS OF FAILURE 


The American people were treated to 
a series of impassioned statements dur- 
ing the 1960 presidential campaign con- 
cerning the menace of communism just 
90 miles from our shores. We were told 
that if the then Senator Kennedy were 
elected President, this threat would be 
ended. But what has been the record? 

President Kennedy inherited a de- 
tailed plan which was formulated and 
developed by the preceding Eisenhower 
administration calling for training and 
full support of Cuba’s freedom fighters 
in their effort to liberate Cuba from its 
Communist masters. The freedom fight- 
ers were promised air and sea cover. But 
the administration panicked and refused 
to give the promised air support. Presi- 
dent Kennedy announced that it would 
not be given just as the invasion began. 
This shocking statement was reiterated 
twice by the President himself and four 
times with even more emphasis by Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk. This an- 
nouncement virtually ruled out the possi- 
bility of any general uprising in Cuba. 

Thus the Cuban freedom fighters were 
abandoned on the shores of the Bay of 
Pigs and left to be slaughtered because 
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our Government panicked and refused to 
honor its promises. This was one of the 
most disgraceful episodes in U.S. history. 
As a result, our prestige and standing in 
Latin American countries particularly, 
and throughout the world generally, 
reached its lowest point ever. Even the 
liberal New York Times columnist, 
James Reston, so friendly to the Ken- 
nedy administration, was moved to state 
of the President at the time: 

The confidence in his prudence, his poise, 
his sense of direction and proportion—so joy- 
fully observed after so long in the allied 
world—have dropped steeply if they have not 
been destroyed. 

In short, he is the author not only of a de- 
feat but of a clumsy defeat, which he has 
followed with lectures to the press and to the 
public, as if they were responsible. 


We Republicans refused to make this 
a political issue, hoping and believing 
that President Kennedy would profit by 
this debacle. Unfortunately, the lessons 
apparently have not been learned. 

RUSSIAN TAKEOVER OF CUBA 


The almost total poverty of U.S. policy 
toward Cuba has been highlighted dur- 
ing the past few days as the Russians 
continue their military buildup and 
complete takeover of Cuba. Military and 
other supplies have been sent in vessels 
owned by our NATO allies and shipped 
in airplanes coming through Canada. 
Havana is ringed by military hardware 
manned by Russians and Cubans. Doz- 
ens of Soviet Mig fighters have been 
shipped in, and the number may reach 
200. Military equipment, along with 
thousands of so-called technicians, are 
pouring into the island. A Cuban para- 
chute corps will be sent to Russia to 
complete training. Russian-manned 
radar checks all aircraft flights, while it 
is believed that former estates near Ha- 
vana will be used for rocket launching 
sites. In short, the Soviet takeover of 
Cuba is complete. While all this has 
been going on, the administration has sat 
idly by doing nothing, waiting for the 
dust to settle, hoping somehow to muddle 
through. 

ADMINISTRATION’S CUBA POLICY ONE OF INDE- 

CISION, IMPROVISATION, AND VACILLATION 


In the face of this dangerous threat, 
we are told by the Kennedy administra- 
tion that we must wait until the Soviet 
military buildup in Cuba becomes an 
imminent menace, and then we shall act, 
and only then. In short, our Govern- 
ment tells us that we must wait until the 
Communists can do us real harm before 
action is taken. Meanwhile, nothing is 
to be done to prevent this threat from 
arising. Even though history has con- 
clusively demonstrated that the Com- 
munists appreciate and respond only to 
firm, resolute action, the administration 
proposes that instead we give the Reds 
an uninterrupted diet of weakness and 
vacillation. 

As a substitute for a meaningful policy, 
an attempt has been made by the ad- 
ministration to divert attention from the 
very real crisis in Cuba. On the one 
hand we are told that Berlin is the real 
problem, not Cuba, and by implication 
that we should not worry much about 
the Castro government and the Soviet 
military buildup in Cuba. Inspired leaks 
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were given to the press by administra- 

tion spokesmen espousing this peculiar 

dogma which maintains that if we have 

two problems, we should only worry 

about one. 

WE MUST FACE UP TO CUBA OR LOSE ALL LATIN 
AMERICA 

Even though it is most embarrassing 
to the administration we must direct 
our attention to Cuba and to Latin 
America as well as to Berlin. The fact 
remains that our present policy toward 
Cuba is an open invitation for further 
Communist inroads in Latin America. 
They have seen the administration panic 
at the Bay of Pigs, and they see our 
present indecisive timidity. We are, 
therefore, driving them toward an active 
anti-American neutralism, if not out- 
right collaboration with the Communists. 
As the Latin American expert for the 
Washington Daily News, Virginia Prew- 
ett, observed in an article on September 
17: 

President Kennedy’s announced determi- 
nation to act against Castro only if Russia 
makes Cuba strong enough to attack the 
United States or Latin America militarily 
is inviting the anti-American mice out to 
play throughout the hemisphere. 

As a result, Latin America is rapidly slip- 
ping toward anti-U.S. neutralism or pro- 
Communist control without the firing of a 
single shot by Castro. 


In conclusion she says: 

President Kennedy's limited defense of 
Cuba is inviting our hemisphere opposition 
to boil furiously, while we are a noncon- 
tender. 


This same theme was developed in a 
Wall Street Journal editorial for Sep- 
tember 18: 

If the the United States continues to ap- 
pear weak and lets the Soviets move about 
the Western Hemisphere with impunity, 
there is no telling how far they will go. 
That is why we think the public discussion, 
not to mention Government planning, 
should center on all possible ways of ending 
the Soviet immunity. 


I shall ask unanimous consent that 
both of these articles appear in the Rec- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The United States is, therefore, con- 
signed to a role of “noncontender” while 
administration policies invite our hemi- 
sphere opposition to move away from 
us while the Soviets move about the 
Western Hemisphere with impunity. 

On the other hand, another effort to 
divert attention from Cuba has been 
made by the New Frontier. President 
Kennedy’s special adviser on African and 
Asian affairs, Chester Bowles, managed 
to build a magnificent strawman in a 
speech given, with White House blessing, 
on September 16. Instead of presenting 
a firm, workable policy toward Cuba, he 
attacked those who are concerned about 
the utter lack of such a program. He 
clearly implied that all those who have 
such a concern advocate an outright in- 
vasion of Cuba and that the only alter- 
native to invasion is a continuation of 
the present do-nothing policy. This may 
be a neat debating trick, but it will not 
fool the American people. We know that 
there are many other things that can be 
done, many alternatives available. If 
these are the only two choices that can 
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be dreamed up by administration spokes- 
men, it is little wonder that our policy 
toward Cuba has been so disastrous. 

In summary, then, the administration 
policy has been one of reaction, not ac- 
tion; brave words without brave action; 
statements that the Monroe Doctrine 
still is our policy without implementing 
it; this, coupled with attempts to divert 
attention from Cuba and the crisis fac- 
ing Latin America by creating strawmen 
and by saying we should look only at 
Berlin and not Cuba. Of course we must 
look to Berlin, but we must also face up 
to the Cuban threat immediately. 

A PROGRAM OF ACTION 


The present situation calls for firm 
action. We should immediately meet 
with the Organization of American 
States in an effort to obtain a concerted 
economic and political quarantine of 
Cuba. We must demand that our NATO 
allies, including Canada, must stop ship- 
ping military hardware in NATO-owned 
vessels or in planes that are permitted to 
land in NATO countries on the way to 
Cuba. Russia and Cuba must be im- 
mediately advised that the military 
buildup in Cuba must stop and that 
Russian military personnel must leave 
the country. We should also give our 
full support to the Cuban freedom fight- 
ers. If these efforts fail, then the United 
States should promptly apply a blockade 
against Cuba. We can do no less 
if we wish to stop a Communist takeover 
of other Central and Latin American 
countries and if we wish to stop the re- 
mainder of the countries from conclud- 
ing that the United States is an irreso- 
lute ally which, because of fear and 
timidity, is unwilling to protect its na- 
tional interests and the interests of the 
Western Hemishpere. 

Immediate action is vital; further de- 
lay will be fatal. The American people 
are waiting for the President to lead. 
He will have their unwavering support 
if he acts now and decisively. 

Since I prepared this speech there 
have been two excellent comments on 
the Cuban situation, one in a Life edi- 
torial and the other written by the noted 
columnist William S. White. I ask 
unanimous consent that these, along 
with the two articles previously men- 
tioned, may be printed in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, Sept. 17, 
1962] 


We're FACING Disaster IN SOUTH AMERICA 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

President Kennedy’s announced determi- 
nation to act against Castro only if Russia 
makes Cuba strong enough to attack the 
United States or Latin America militarily is 
inviting the anti-American mice out to play 
throughout the hemisphere. 

As a result, Latin America is rapidly slip- 
ping toward anti-U.S. neutralism or pro- 
Communist control without the firing of a 
single shot by Castro. 

The Organization of American States, our 
hemisphere defense system, is being nibbled 
to death. 

Haiti, with two Communist cabinet min- 
isters, recently warned the OAS it’s prepar- 
ing charges against the Dominican Republic. 
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Informants say Haiti will accuse its Domini- 
can neighbor of plotting an invasion. 

Haiti is thus generating counterpressure 
for Moscow against the Dominican Republic, 
since the Dominicans are pushing charges in 
the OAS that Cuba is inciting subversion in 
their country. The United States is trying 
to get the Republic started in self-govern- 
ment after 30 years of Trujillo dictatorship. 

Bolivia, which has a Communist Vice 
President, recently bolted the OAS. The 
trumped up excuse is a dispute with Chile 
over use of the River Lauca waters. This 
argument, bumbling along for years, was 
only lately blown up as a reason for dis- 
rupting the OAS. 


BRAZIL SLIPPING 


Brazil, already “neutralist,” is slipping 
deeper into the power of President Joao 
Goulart’s anti-American associates. Senor 
Goulart has maneuvered his supporters into 
top army commands, but civil war is still a 
possibility. 

Senor Goulart’s triumphal visit to the 
United States last April rescued his then 
tottering prestige and fostered his power 
drive. 

Argentina, only 2 years ago a showcase of 
recovery with the cooperation of U.S. pri- 
vate and public capital, has been economi- 
cally shattered by the upsurge of totalitarian 
Peronism aided by communism. 

Peronism and communism are manipulat- 
ing labor. Huge packing plants and textile 
factories are closed, with slowdowns in other 
industries. Millions of letters are unde- 
livered in paralyzed post offices. Newspapers 
are reduced to skeletonized forms. The Gov- 
ernment is 2 months behind in paying civil 
servants. 

DIVIDED 

While the Peronist-Communist combina- 
tion gathers momentum from Russlia’s strong 
play in Cuba, antitotalitarian forces are 
divided, disoriented, virtually leaderless. 

Central America’s “President” Louis So- 
moza of Nicaragua has just warned that 
U.S. inaction against communism in Cuba 
may “force” Latin Americans into the Soviet 
bloc. This hints that President Somoza, who 
inherited a family dictatorship but is now 
being pressured to democratize his country, 
May soon start playing the Communists 
against the United States. 

President Kennedy’s limited defense on 
Cuba is inviting our hemisphere opposition 
to boil furiously, while we are a noncon- 
tender. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept, 18, 
1962] 


THE SOVIETS’ IMMUNITY 


The trouble with a lot of the talk about 
Cuba, it seems to us, is not that it is “rash,” 
in President Kennedy’s word. It is that the 
public discussion has grown too narrow, 
making it sound as though the United States 
had only two choices: Either do nothing at 
all about the Soviet occupation of Cuba, or 
else immediately mount a military invasion 
to take over the island. 

The President himself leaves this implica- 
tion. His stated policy is to do nothing at 
present, but to act boldly at any time the 
Communist buildup in Cuba endangers or 
interferes with the security of the United 
States or its hemispheric allies, 

It may be that these black-and-white al- 
ternatives are the only ones left. After all, 
the United States has already used up a lot 
of economic and political weapons. It cut 
Castro off from Cuba’s prime sugar market; 
it embargoed exports to Cuba of everything 
but some food and medicine; it succeeded 
in getting a somewhat grudging denuncia- 
tion of Castro from the Organization of 
American States and his exclusion from the 
Inter-American Defense Board. 

Still, today's either/or atmoshere obviously 
encourages the proponents of each alterna- 
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tive—those eager to rush into Cuba without 
further ado, and those who don’t want the 
United States to fight anywhere for anything. 
And this atmosphere deters people from tak- 
ing thought to see if there are any other 
possible ways for dealing with this expand- 
ing Soviet base on our doorstep. 

Certainly some other possibilities exist, 
whether or not they necessarily represent 
wise courses for the United States. One 
would be an attempt to force the Soviet hand 
in Cuba by applying pressure elsewhere, as 
for example curbing trade with the Soviet 
bloc, Similarly, there could be diplomatic 
pressures, including breaking relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

Or, to confine the response to Soviet Cuba 
itself, the United States could tell the Krem- 
lin that unless it voluntarily stops shipping 
arms and men to Cuba, the United States 
will do the stopping. If they refused, that 
would of course mean a blockade as far as 
all military shipments to or from Cuba are 
concerned, 

Now a blockade is a military act but it 
is not of itself war. If the Soviets refrained 
from it an occasion of war, then 
the effect would be to isolate Cuba. The 
Soviets would still have their base but it 
wouldn't do them much good. In such cir- 
cumstances Castro and Cuban communism 
might or might not collapse from economic 
strangulation, but at least we would have 
neutralized the threat to our security. 

Or the United States could go further 
and tell the Soviets to get out of Cuba al- 
together if they don’t want to be evicted. 
Again, a course clearly risking strong Soviet 
reaction. Yet it might be remembered that 
the Soviets have always backed down in the 
face of Western firmness; even the Korean 
war probably would not have occurred had 
not the Soviets thought the sailing was 
clear. In the case of Cuba, military experts 
think it extremely doubtful that the Soviets 
would fight for it; there is too much against 
them, and its intrinsic importance may not 
be all that great to them. 

We cite these courses not in advocacy 
but to suggest there still is ground between 
total inaction and a precipitate plunge into 
Cuba. Words, it is clear, are not enough. 

Right after the Bay of Pigs debacle a 
year ago April, President Kennedy had 
strong words to say about our course in 
Cuba; so did he last week. Yet in the in- 
terim the Soviets have secured and greatly 
strengthened their Caribbean base with no 
opposition from the United States. 

If the United States continues to appear 
weak and lets the Soviets move about the 
Western Hemisphere with impunity, there is 
no telling how far they will go. That is 
why we think the public discussion, not to 
mention Government planning, should cen- 
ter on all possible ways of ending the So- 
viet immunity. 


[From Life magazine, Sept. 21, 1962] 
Wat SHovtp MONROE Docrrine MEAN? 
BLOCKADE 


Khrushchev’s arms buildup in Cuba is an 
insolent challenge to the Western Hemi- 
sphere which has so far drawn no adequate 
response from the President of the United 
States. The White House is wrapped in what 
appears to be indecision. A measure of in- 
decision is understandable, for we have been 
skillfully ambushed by Khrushchev. But 
the President must act, and we urge him to 
invoke the Monroe Doctrine, a foundation 
stone of U.S. foreign policy, to prevent Cas- 
tro’s further import of Communist arms. 

What has happened to the Monroe Doc- 
trine? When Khrushchey pronounced it 
“dead” 2 years ago Eisenhower denied it 
and so has Kennedy. But Khrushchev is 
evidently trying to prove it dead or to find 
out what it means. Being unilateral, the 
Doctrine has always meant just what the 
United States says it means, including what 
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kmd of “colonization” it is intended to for- 
bid, But to mean anything to Khrushchev, 
the doctrine needs a fresh definition of the 
kind the United States will risk a fight for. 
Kennedy owes the world that clarification. 

In his statement admitting the Cuban 
buildup Kennedy said it is not yet a serious 
military threat to the United States. He 
made a distinction (hardly tenable) between 
offensive and defensive weapons, implying 
that a continued buildup will raise the 
“gravest issues“! —that is, issues of U.S. pre- 
ventive action. We suggest that the issue is 
sufficiently grave already; that the presence 
of massive Soviet arms and soldiers in this 
hemisphere is hostile to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and that it should be specifically 
defined to exclude them. Russian arms have 
turned Cuba into a Russian colony as abject 
as East Germany. If not yet a threat to the 
continental United States, they are such to 
the harassed governments of Venezuela, Gua- 
temala, Honduras and several other members 
of our hemisphere security system, not to 
mention our Marine base at Guantanamo or 
the Panama Canal. And they are a political 
threat to the U.S. position as a world power. 

How then can Kennedy stop further Com- 
munist arms to Cuba and make an updated 
Monroe Doctrine stick? He has taken some 
first steps. He is bringing pressure on our 
NATO allies not to let their ships be chartered 
for this traffic. Dean Rusk has proposed an 
informal meeting of Western Hemisphere 
foreign ministers to discuss possible OAS 
action. Moreover, Kennedy has promised to 
continue helping Caribbean nations patrol 
their shores against arms smuggled from 
Cuba. 

These steps are not enough. The next one, 
we suggest, is that the U.S. Navy, with what- 
ever Latin American support we can muster, 
stop and search all vessels, especially Soviet 
vessels, entering Cuban waters and suspected 
of carrying more Soviet arms or men. The 
men would be sent home, the arms dumped 
in the sea. 

Rusk has discouraged a blockade talk on 
the ground that it would be an act of war. 
But a blockade against armaments is less 
warlike than Khrushchev’s massive arming 
of Castro. It is less bellicose than Khru- 
shehev's irresponsible rodomontade of last 
week, in which he accused the United States 
of plotting an invasion of Cuba and threat- 
ened nuclear war. An arms blockade—al- 
though it may mean war—is not necessarily 
a formal act of war, especially if the 139- 
year-old Monroe Doctrine is interpreted to 
require it. 

In so interpreting it, we must of course 
seek assent from our Latin allies, with whom 
we have increasingly shared responsibility 
for the doctrine’s definition since 1933. But 
we have not surrendered this responsibility; 
the Latins are inclined to evade it; and our 
whole hemisphere security system depends 
in the last analysis on U.S. power. Said 
Kennedy last year: “If the nations of this 
hemisphere should fail to meet their com- 
mitments against outside Communist pene- 
tration * * * this Government will not 
hesitate in meeting its primary obligations 
which are to the security of our Nation.” 

It is true that U.S. interests and security 
are now global, not merely hemispheric. 
Kennedy himself seems unduly impressed 
with Khrushehev's argument that if we sup- 
port NATO bases near Russia’s Turkish bor- 
der, why can't Russia have bases in our 
backyard? Though our interests are global, 
we have a prior commitment to this hemi- 
sphere; and there is no law telling us we 
must not resist aggression until our declared 
enemy is as worldwide as we. 

The Soviet buildup near Florida is the 
most direct challenge to the Monroe Doctrine 
since Maximilian invaded Mexico. The re- 
assertion of the doctrine against this threat 
will reassure our uneasy allies and put spine 
in the inter-American system, Above all, it 
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will let Khrushchev know that Kennedy, 
who once said, “Our restraint is not inex- 
haustible,” is not the victim of permanent 
indecision. A blockade has its dangers, in- 
eluding that of physical sailor-to-sailor con- 
tact with the enemy, though the conflict will 
remain as limited as Khrushchev desires. 
There is far greater danger in continued 
piecemeal acceptance of the worldwide Com- 
munist advance. 
[From the Washington Evening Star, Sept. 
19, 1962 
BEWARE “AFTER ALL” VIEW ON CuBA—RATION- 
ALIZING OF THE Soviets’ TAKEOVER WITH 
Free Worwp’s Bases Is FOUND FAULTY 


(By William S. White) 


A curious line is running through much 
public and private comment about the pres- 
ence in Castro Cuba of Soviet arms and 
Soviet “technicians.” It might be called the 
argument of after all, and it goes thus: 

It is very upsetting, of course, that the 
Soviet Union has now made a publicly 
boasted military lodgment in this hemi- 
sphere. But, after all, the United States has 
forces of its own or allies of its own in many 
places confronting Russia, too. 

Of this sort of reasoning the only pos- 
sible query is how sophisticated,“ how ob- 
jective,” can you get? Isn’t this another 
way of saying that there is, underneath, not 
much difference between us and our record 
and intentions and the Soviet Union and its 
record and intentions? 

Is there no distinction between the posi- 
tioning of American forces in free countries 
which have asked for our protection and the 
positioning of Soviet forces in countries 
which have been brutally and simply over- 
run—say Hungary and Poland? 

We have troops in West Germany, yes. 
But is West Germany under our rule as East 
Germany is under Nikita Khrushchey’s rule? 
President Kennedy, whose whole adminis- 
tration has been involved in endless and 
often losing arguments with Chancellor 
Adenauer, would hardly say so. 

For a decade we have had troops or mili- 
tary associations in a Europe running from 
Turkey on the east to Italy on the south and 
France on the west. But have we dominated 
any of those countries? Charles de Gaulle 
of France would hardly prove so. For 
American foreign policy has been as notably 
unsuccessful in dominating General de 
Gaulle as it has been in dominating Chan- 
cellor Adenauer or the Turks or the Italians 
or the Belgians or any of the others. 

And where and when have we used a for- 
eign base or lodgment to assault another 
nation? How many times has the Soviet 
Union done so since the Second World War? 
Half-a-dozen? More like a dozen? 

If the afterallers are even partly right, 
what is the moral justification for foreign 
aid, for the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and all the rest? And what of our long 
record, backed by unbroken history, of seek- 
ing no territory, no conquest? If we are, in- 
deed, to be measured alongside the Soviet 
Union by our own voices what is the use of 
anything at all? 

The afterall logic comes to this: Here, 
afterall, are two giant powers. If we have 
the right to maintain foreign bases, though 
our bases are maintained with the consent 
and on the eager appeal of the host nations, 
then so does the Soviet Union, even though 
its bases are maintained at gunpoint and in 
some instances over the dead bodies of the 
host nations. 

If this is objectivity, so then is the epigram 
which says that the rich and poor have an 
equal right to sleep in the public parks. 

What price the objectivity, say of a 
Chester Bowles, a presidential adviser who 
says we must not attack a Cuba infected 
with Soviet military communism because we 
should then be charged in the United Na- 
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tions by the Russians with blatant aggres- 
sion and very likely they (the Russians) 
would win their case? 

The naked right of self-defense cannot 
possibly be alerted by any such mere Alice- 
in-Wonderland” propaganda case in the UN. 
or elsewhere. 

There are only two possible excuses for not 
putting a stop right now to Soviet penentra- 
tion. One is the official judgment that as 
of now we are not directly menaced. The 
other is the estimate, on which President 
Kennedy is banking, that the job can be 
done through collective Pan American 
action. Because he is President, his judg- 
ments must be accepted now; because there 
can be only one President at a time and be- 
cause only a President can either know all of 
the facts or act upon them, anyhow. 

But if his judgments turn out wrong, and 
wrong because of any heed paid to the after- 
allers, there will be measureless tragedy for 
his administration and for this country. 


U.S. POLICY WITH RESPECT TO 
CUBA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, there 
is a seething bitterness among the Amer- 
ican people today. They watch the ugly 
contemptible situation in a Communist- 
dominated island located 90 miles off 
the American coastline. They are filled 
with a bitterness perhaps unparalleled 
in modern times at the Soviet Union’s 
making of Cuba a Communist power in 
this hemisphere. 

That feeling is shared by the people’s 
representatives in this Chamber. Short- 
ly the U.S. Senate, in my judgment, will 
unanimously pass Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 230, which yesterday was reported 
to the Senate unanimously by both the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolution may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 230) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas President James Monroe, an- 
nouncing the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, de- 
clared that the United States would con- 
sider any attempt on the part of European 
powers “to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety”; and 

Whereas in the Rio Treaty of 1947 the 
parties agreed that “an armed attack by any 
State against an American State shall be 
considered as an attack against all the 
American States, and, consequently, each one 
of the said contracting parties undertakes to 
assist in meeting the attack in the exercise 
of the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense recognized by article 51 
of the Charter of the United Nations”; and 

Whereas the Foreign Ministers of the Or- 
ganization of American States at Punta del 
Este in January 1962 declared: “The present 
Government of Cuba has identified itself 
with the principles of Marxist-Leninist ide- 
ology, has established a political, economic, 
and social system based on that doctrine, 
and accepts military assistance from extra- 
continental Communist powers, including 
even the threat of military intervention in 
America on the part of the Soviet Union“; 
and 
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Whereas the international Communist 
movement has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic, and military 
sphere of influence: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States is determined— 

(a) to prevent by whatever means may be 
necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending, by force or the threat of force, its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any part 
of this hemisphere; 

(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation or 
use of an externally supported military capa- 
bility endangering the security of the United 
States; and 

(c) to work with the Organization of 
American States and with freedom-loving 
Cubans to support the aspirations of the 
Cuban people for self-determination. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the pas- 
sage of the joint resolution will demon- 
strate that the American people are 
united behind the President of the 
United States. The passage of the joint 
resolution will demonstrate that the 
Congress of the United States, the 
American people’s representatives, re- 
confirm in the President the responsi- 
bility which under the Constitution is 
his, to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate in the defense not 
alone of the American people, but in the 
defense also of freedom in the Western 
Hemisphere; and to prevent any at- 
tempted exportation of communism by 
Cuba, or the Soviet Union, or any Com- 
munist power, into any part of this 
hemisphere. 

I am, as an American and not a par- 
tisan, most grateful and proud of what 
our two committees have done. I look 
forward to demonstrating with my vote, 
in conjunction with the votes of every 
Democrat and every Republican in this 
Chamber, the fact that the American 
people and the American Government 
intend to see that communism does not 
constitute a growing cancer in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Firmness in our pol- 
icy against Communist imperialism must 
be an unflinching American position any 
place in this globe where the threat 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself, in case the time 
limitation might not allow all of us to 
say what we would like to say on Cuba 
and on the joint resolution, with the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. Apparently Senators are united 
on this issue, regardless of political party. 
Apparently we are all united in the belief 
that Castro must go. We are dedicated 
to that proposition, whether we be Re- 
publicans or Democrats. 

I think the best illustration of that 
fact for the American people, as Amer- 
icans rather than Republicans or Demo- 
crats, is what is taking place in the Sen- 
ate today. The distinguished Senator 
from California is a Republican candi- 
date for the U.S. Senate in a State, a 
neighbor to mine. I am a Democratic 
candidate for the U.S. Senate in my 
State. We are both united in believing 
that Castro must go, and we shall be 
dedicated to that proposition. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend. 
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TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, an 
article in the September-October 1962 
issue of the National Defense Transpor- 
tation Journal paid high tribute to Sen- 
ator Macnuson and observed that he had 
been selected by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
of the Department of Defense to receive 
the thirteenth annual National Trans- 
portation Award of the National Defense 
Transportation Association. The award 
will be presented to Senator MAGNUSON 
on October 31, 1962. The citation ac- 
companying the award stated, among 
other things: 

His inspiring leadership and enthusiasm, 
sturdy principles and progressive spirit, and 
his valuable and noteworthy service in the 
cause of transportation preparedness have 
merited for him the respect of the entire 
transportation world. 


Mr. President, the recognition accord- 
ed Senator Magnuson by this award is 
richly deserved. In both Houses of the 
Congress and on both sides of the aisle 
no one would dispute that he is Mr. 
Maritime. 

Mr. President, whether the mode of 
travel or cargo shipment is over water, 
on the surface or in the air, I believe 
there is no man in Congress who has been 
more dedicated to, or contributed more, 
to the achieving and realization by our 
country of the most modern and efficient 
transport system in the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR MAGNUSON WINS TRANSPORTATION 
AWARD 


Senator WARREN G. MaGnuson, of Wash- 
ington State, has been selected by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of the Department of Defense 
to receive the 13th annual National Trans- 
portation Award of the National Defense 
Transportation Association. His selection 
was based on achievements in transportation 
which “contributed to the effectiveness of 
the transportation industry in support of 
national security.” 

The award will be formally presented to 
Senator MAGNUSON at NDTA’s 17th annual 
transportation and logistics forum which will 
be held in San Francisco, October 28-31. 
Actual presentation of the award will take 
place during the association's annual ban- 
quet the evening of October 31 in San Fran- 
sico's Sheraton-Palace Hotel. 

The citation accompanying the award said 
that Senator MaGnuson, during his career 
in Congress, “has been particularly active 
and effective in the field of transportation 
legislation bearing upon all modes of trans- 
portation.” 

“In his capacity as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, he has constantly and consistently 
led the way in endeavors designed to enhance 
and to improve our national transportation 
system throughout. His successful efforts 
range through the Magnuson-Monroney aid 
to airports bill, the Federal Aviation Act, 
congressional approval of the International 
Rail and Highway Commission studies, de- 
velopment of the world’s first nuclear-pro- 
pelled merchant ship, the N.S. Savannah; 
the world’s first oceangoing hydrofoil vessel, 
the H.S. Denison; the Transportation Act of 
1958, and most recently the report developed 
under his guidance, as a result of Senate 
Resolution No. 29 of the 86th Congress. 
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“His inspiring leadership and enthusiasm, 
sturdy principles and progressive spirit, and 
his valuable and noteworthy service in the 
cause of transportation preparedness have 
merited for him the respect of the entire 
transportation world,” the citation con- 
cluded. 

Born in Moorhead, Clay County, Minn., 
April 12, 1905, Senator MAGNUSON came to 
Washington, D.C., January 1937, as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
Seattle, Wash., where he served until as- 
suming his Senate seat on December 13, 1944. 
He now ranks 9th among Democrats and 
11th in seniority in the membership of the 
Senate of the 87th Congress. 

Senator Macnuson holds important posi- 
tions in the Senate for the advancement 
of his and the Nation's transportation ob- 
jectives. 

He is chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce and chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Independent Offices of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, which weighs 
the funding needs of 29 Government agen- 
cies, including all regulatory agencies and of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and the 
Office of Emergency Planning. 

Senator Macnuson is also a member of 
the Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, chairman of the Standing 
Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and of the Special Subcommittee 
To Study Operation of the Military Air 
Transport Service and the Military Sea 
Transportation Service, chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee To Study Methods of 
Advancing Foreign Trade Between the United 
States and Asia, and Between the United 
States and Canada and Iceland, 

In addition, Senator MAGNUSON is the rec- 
ognized spokesman for transportation in the 
nine-member Senate Democratic policy com- 
mittee on which he serves, and he heads the 
Congressional Board of Visitors to both the 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy and the U.S, 
Merchant Marine Academy, 


OTHER AWARD WINNERS 


Senator Macnuson, as the 1961 winner of 
the National Transportation Award, heads a 
list of many transportation-field leaders who 
have been honored in previous years. They 
include Morris Forgash, chairman of the 
board and president of the United States 
Freight Co., selected as the 1960 winner for 
sparking industrywide interest in a basic set 
of standards and dimensions of transporta- 
tion equipment; Stephen D. Bechtel, Sr., 
1959 winner, selected for his strengthening 
of transportation facilities through engi- 
neering and construction, mainly in the 
building of oil and natural gas pipeline sys- 
tems; Robert G. LeTourneau, 1958, for his 
development of heavy-duty handling, haul- 
ing, and loading equipment; William T. 
Faricy, 1957, for his efforts to strengthen 
transportation as a leader of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads; Donald J. 
Russell, 1956, for his contribution to the 
solution of emergency transportation prob- 
lems; Donald W. Douglas, Sr., 1955, for his 
work in both military and civilian trans- 
portation, and Charles H. Weaver, 1954, for 
the design and construction of the nuclear 
powerplant for the submarine Nautilus. 

The National Defense Transportation Asso- 
ciation, a military-civilian group of transpor- 
tation professionals established the National 
Transportation Award in 1949 to promote 
transportation preparedness and to foster a 
keener realization of military transportation 
requirements. 

SENATOR TO DELIVER MAJOR ADDRESS 
OCTOBER 31 

Senator MAGNUSON is expected to deliver 
a major transportation message when he 
speaks to NDTA delegates at their annual 
banquet. 
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MAGNA CARTA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
Baronial Order of Magna Carta is a 
highly esteemed, patriotic organization, 
with its headquarters in Philadelphia. 
Its members are to be found in the vari- 
ous States of the Union—many of them 
in Pennsylvania. The sureties of Magna 
Carta were the barons and nobles 
chosen to see to it that the English King 
did nothing to stay or destroy the 
liberties granted under the famous Docu- 
ment of Runnymede, approved in 1215. 

Every year the annual meeting of the 
officers and members of the order is held 
usually in Philadelphia or its environs. 
These meetings are usually held at the 
home of members; and a feature involved 
is the display of the banners of the 
original sureties. Weather permitting, 
the dinner that is served is on the lawn 
of the host. These occasions are well at- 
tended; and the wives and daughters of 
the members lend the “eloquence of their 
presence.” The annual meeting falls on 
a Saturday in the early summer, at 
which business is transacted, and the 
social aspects observed. 

On the day following the annual meet- 
ing, Sunday, a Magna Carta service 
is held in Old Christ Church, in the heart 
of Philadelphia, and an address is de- 
livered, concerning Magna Carta, by an 
outstanding publicist. The banners of 
the ancient sureties are carried in the 
church procession. Following the serv- 
ice the order makes bestowal of its an- 
nual award of merit on the speaker. 

The last annual meeting of the order 
occurred June 16, 1962, at the home of 
Charles Edgar Hires, former marshal— 
chief officer of the order—in Bryn Mawr, 
in Metropolitan Philadelphia. The 
meeting is designated the annual grand 
chapter. Col. Thomas R. White, Jr., is 
the present marshal. 

An interesting feature of this meeting 
was the election of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur as an honorary life member of the 
order. He is eligible for membership un- 
der his ancestral lines. The motion for 
this action was made by former Con- 
gressman Maurice H. Thatcher, of Ken- 
tucky, a member of the order and on its 
governing board of sureties. 

On the next day, June 17, at the 
Magna Carta service held in Christ 
Church, Hon. John C. Bell, Jr., chief jus- 
tice of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
was the speaker, and he delivered a most 
interesting and patriotic address. Fol- 
lowing its delivery, Justice Bell was 
presented with the order’s annual award 
of merit for outstanding public service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for inclusion of this excellent ad- 
dress in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF JOHN C. BELL, JR., CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF THE SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
AT CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 17, 
1962 
We are gathered today to celebrate the 

747th anniversary of one of the greatest and 

probably the most famous document in Eng- 
lish history, the Magna Carta. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate that these commemora- 
tive services should be held in Philadelphia, 
the city which is the birthplace of liberty, 
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and in Christ Church, because it is probably 
the most famous church in our country. 
This historic church is rich in tradition, 
glorious in its spirituality, and wonderful 
in the influence which it has exerted in 
Philadelphia and on the Founding Fathers of 
our Nation. It was chartered by the Bishop 
of London in 1695, upon petition of 36 per- 
sons, including physicians, lawyers, carpen- 
ters, a baker, a dyer, a judge of the Admi- 
ralty, and two “pirates.” It was the first 
Church of England parish in this colony, and 
thus the mother church of the diocese of 
Pennsylvania. It was a shrine of American 
patriots during Revolutionary times, and 
especially when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was being drafted and signed, and the 
Constitution was adopted. George Washing- 
ton, Benjamin Franklin, and many other 
leaders of our country worshipped at Christ 
Church and many of them are buried here. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States was formed in Christ Church 
after the Revolution, and William White, 
who was its outstanding rector for 57 years, 
was not only chaplain of the Continental 
Congress, but also became the first bishop 
of Pennsylvania. 

Its spiritual leadership has been combined 
with temporal leadership and works of 
charity and benevolence. Through the in- 
fluence of members of its congregation, four 
churches in nearby counties have been estab- 
lished, as was the University of Pennsylvania, 
the Episcopal Academy, and the Philadelphia 
Divinity School. After 260 years since its 
founding, Christ Church has lost nothing of 
its spirituality and its dynamic activity as a 
church and parish. Its parish groups and 
organizations are constantly aiding the poor, 
the helpless and the needy, and spreading the 
Kingdom of God at home and abroad. Its 
fame and historic appeal is evident from the 
fact that some 175,000 people visit Christ 
Church every year, and of this number ap- 
proximately 50,000 are schoolchildren, scouts 
and young people. 

Our ancestors who founded America, be- 
lieved that God created men in equality and 
willed them to be free in body, spirit and 
soul. Our forefathers crossed 3,000 miles of 
a wild unknown ocean and gave up security, 
in order to live and worship in freedom. In 
words and in deeds they proclaimed their be- 
lief in God, and in freedom from any absolute 
temporal ruler. They proclaimed this in the 
Declaration of Independence, they estab- 
lished it by a revolution, and they ordained 
and protected it with a Constitution. That 
is why it is so appropriate that the Baronial 
Order of Magna Carta is holding its services 
today in this historic church, 

Magna Carta was wrested by the barons 
and knights of England from King John at 
Runnymede, on the 15th day of June 1215. 
It is not generally known, but Magna Carta 
was an 18-inch-square sheepskin document 
which was ensealed, not signed, because 
neither the King nor any of the nobles could 
write. Magna Carta has been universally 
recognized as the bulwark of English liberties. 
The most important grant of liberties in this 
great charter was: “No Freeman shall be 
taken, or imprisoned, or be desseised of his 
Freehold, or Liberties, or free Customs, or 
be outlawed, or exiled, or any otherwise 
destroyed; nor will we not pass upon him, 
nor condemn him, but by lawful Judgment 
of his Peers, or by the Law of the Land. We 
will sell to no man, we will not deny to any 
man either Justice or Right.” 

Magna Carta did not create new and 
novel rights. 

It was in essence a recognition and restora- 
tion of certain rights and liberties which had 
previously been enjoyed by the nobles of Eng- 
land, but which had been usurped and 
abrogated by King John. It was the inspira- 
tion and basis for our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and for the inherent rights of 
private property and the fundamental free- 
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doms which were ordained and established 
in our Constitution. These included free- 
dom of religion, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, the right of private property, and 
the right to trial by jury. Moreover, Magna 
Carta was the first written acknowledge- 
ment by the Crown that the people (the 
nobles) had certain inherent indefeasible 
rights and that the Crown was subject to 
the law. In other words, that the power of 
sovereignty or government was limited. This 
concept of limited government is the essence 
of our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

The Baronial Order of Magna Carta was 
established to perpetuate the memory of 
those ancestral noblemen who in that 
charter finally secured from the King a 
recognition and guarantee of their impor- 
tant liberties and their basic rights of prop- 
erty; and to inspire their descendants with 
an indestructible determination to per- 
petuate these fundamental rights of free- 
dom and property. 

Freedom of any kind is not easily secured 
or easily maintained. The almost-divine 
flame of freedom is flickering in atheistic 
Russia and its Communist satellites in Eu- 
rope, in China, and in our next-door neigh- 
bor, Cuba—but it never dies. Today in 
many parts of the world, in several new 
nations in Africa, in southeast Asia, and 
in smouldering nations in South America, 
freedom is erupting and shining more 
brightly than ever before. 

Our Constitution, in spite of many 
criticisms today, has been proclaimed by 
world leaders, as the greatest document 
ever written in the last 1,900 years. It not 
only guarantees numerous fundamental 
liberties, but it further provides that no 
man shall be deprived of his property or 
liberty except by a law which is passed 
by his Representatives in Congress or in a 
State legislature, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution. These in- 
herent fundamental rights of private prop- 
erty, of freedom of religion, speech and 
press, and the right to trial by jury, are the 
basic rights which distinguish a really free 
people from atheistic communism and from 
other nations which are ruled by an omnipo- 
tent dictator. 

Magna Carta was also the first important 
written recognition and partial settlement 
of the endless struggle which has gone on 
through history, and which I believe will 
continue perpetually, between an absolute 
dictator or an omnipotent government on 
the one hand—regardless of what euphe- 
mistic and false name it adopts—and free- 
dom-loving people on the other. This 
struggle, this battle, like the tides of the 
sea, constantly ebbs and flows. 

It is surprising how many people fail to 
realize this endless struggle and the impor- 
tance and necessity of preserving these 
fundamental basic pillars on which the 
house of freedom has been erected. Un- 
beknown to most people, a craving for ab- 
solute governmental power has insidiously 
invaded our beloved country. 

Our Constitution is not a weathervane 
which turns with every popular wind that 
blows; our Constitution is a rock of Gibral- 
tar, which was built to give a free people 
a wise framework of limited government 
and to protect our constitutionally ordained 
rights of property and our liberties against 
infringement—even against hurricane winds 
generated by demands of selfish groups or 
by self-seeking politicians, or even by those 
with worthy objectives. You cannot swear 
to support and obey the Constitution; you 
cannot say that you are for the Constitution 
if you attempt to erode or bypass or distort 
or destroy a part of the Constitution when 
it restrains your present wishes or interests. 

Today every expansion of Government, and 
every curtailment of rights of private prop- 
erty and of freedom of speech or press, is 
advocated and proclaimed under the guise, 
often sincerely made, that it is for the gen- 
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eral welfare and in the best interest of the 
people, and hence government should possess 
and exercise this power. This is a very 
popular cloak with which to conceal in- 
fringements of basic constitutional rights. 
It is unpopular to oppose any government 
action, whether advocated by the highest 
officer in the land or by the lowest zoning 
commission, when they constantly assert, 
accompanied with a righteous glow, that 
their plans and actions and policies are for 
the benefit of the people. 

Yet if we are to preserve our fundamental 
rights, which were ordained in Magna Carta 
and in the Constitution, we must oppose 
each and every sugar-coated invasion and 
curtailment of these basic rights. I vigorous- 
ly urge the Baronial Order of Magna Carta 
to be as vigilant and indestructibly stead- 
fast as were their ancestors in opposing the 
expansion of governmental power when it 
curtails the inherent rights of free men, 
even though the governmental acts be 
gilded with a heart-warming slogan or a 
(misdirected) worthy goal. 

The Baronial Order of Magna Carta can 
be helpful in another important way. It is 
well known that Magna Carta resulted from 
a revolt of the Nobles, but it is not as well 
known that the church, through the efforts 
of Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was part of this movement. The 
Magna Carta provides that the Church of 
England “shall have her whole rights and 
liberties inviolable.” King John had perse- 
cuted the clergy and had appropriated church 
lands, and in this way had filled his coffers 
with money which he needed for pleasure 
and for war. John was excommunicated, 
but after several years he made peace with 
the Pope, his excommunication was with- 
drawn, the church's property was returned, 
and the church’s sovereignty over England 
was recognized in Magna Carta. 

. * » > * 

Today, mainly because of the cold war, 
people throughout the world are so worried, 
harried, poor, or hungry, that they have 
become extraordinarily materialistic, and are 
worshiping Mammon instead of God. Here 
in this wonderful historic church, all of us 
should rededicate ourselves not only to pro- 
tecting and perpetuating the fundamental 
rights of freedom and private property which 
were established in Magna Carta and or- 
dained in our Constitution, but even more 
important the higher power which is above 
all temporal power, namely, the love of 
church and the love of God. May I rev- 
erently say “Let your light shine forth 
throughout our city, State, and Nation, so 
that all men may see your good works and 
be inspired to protect our liberties and 
glorify our God.” 


U.S. POLICY WITH RESPECT TO 
CUBA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Senate an ex- 
cellent editorial by William S. White in 
the September 19 issue of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. This editorial dis- 
cusses a common fallacy that often en- 
ters into our discussion of the explosive 
Cuban situation. The fallacy is the fac- 
ile parallels sometimes drawn between 
U.S. bases overseas and Communist co- 
lonialist expansion, 

The assumption that U.S. military 
bases in other countries and Soviet mili- 
tary outposts are in some way identical 
is dangerously wrong. Such an assump- 
tion is based on the inability, or the re- 
fusal, to see a difference in the respec- 
tive goals of the United States and the 
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U.S.S.R. The assumption also points to 

a misunderstanding of the role of mili- 

tary forces in a democratic society and 

in a totalitarian, colonialist society. We 
should recognize that our purposes are 
to let the free world remain free. The 
purposes of the U.S.S.R., on the other 
hand, are to turn the free world toward 

Communist slavery. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. White’s editorial be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEWARE “APFTER-ALL” VIEW ON CUBA—RA- 
TIONALIZING OF THE Soviets’ TAKE-OVER 
WITH Free Wortp’s Bases Is Founp 
FAULTY 

(By William S. White) 


A curious line is running through much 
public and private comment about the pres- 
ence in Castro Cuba of Soviet arms and 
Soviet technicians. It might be called the 
argument of after-all, and it goes thus: 

It is very upsetting, of course, that the 
Soviet Union has now made a publicly 
boasted military lodgment in this hemi- 
sphere. But, after all, the United States has 
forces of its own or allies of its own in many 
places confronting Russia, too. 

Of this sort of reasoning the only possible 
query is how sophisticated, how objective, 
can you get? Isn't this another way of say- 
ing that there is, underneath, not much dif- 
ference between us and our record and inten- 
tions and the Soviet Union and its record 
and intentions? 

Is there no distinction between the posi- 
tioning of American forces in free countries 
which have asked for our protection and the 
positioning of Soviet forces in countries 
which have been brutally and simply over- 
run—say Hungary and Poland? 

We have troops in West Germany, yes. 
But is West Germany under our rule as 
East Germany is under Nikita Khrushchev’s 
rule? President Kennedy, whose whole ad- 
ministration has been involved in endless 
and often losing arguments with Chancellor 
Adenauer, would hardly say so. 

For a decade we have had troops or mili- 
tary associations in a Europe running from 
Turkey on the east to Italy on the south and 
France on the west. But have we dominated 
any of those countries? Charles de Gaulle 
of France would hardly prove so. For Amer- 
ican foreign policy has been as notably un- 
successful in dominating General De Gaulle 
as it has been in dominating Chancellor 
Adenauer or the Turks or the Italians or 
the Belgians or any of the others. 

And where and when have we used a for- 
eign base or lodgment to assault another na- 
tion? How many times has the Soviet Union 
done so since the Second World War? Half 
a “ozen? More like a dozen? 

If the after-allers are even partly right, 
what is the moral justification for foreign 
aid, for the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and all the rest? And what of our long 
record, backed by unbroken history, of seek- 
ing no territory, no conquest? If we are, in- 
deed, to be measured alongside the Soviet 
Union by our own voices what is the use of 
anything at all? 

The after-all logic comes to this: Here, 
after all, are two giant powers. If we have 
the right to maintain foreign bases, though 
our bases are maintained with the consent 
and on the eager appeal of the host nations, 
then so does the Soviet Union, even though 
its bases are maintained at gunpoint and in 
some instances over the dead bodies of the 
host nations. 

If this is objectivity, so then is the epigram 
which says that the rich and poor have an 
equal right to sleep in the public parks. 
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What price the objectivity, say of a 
Chester Bowles, a Presidential adviser who 
says we must not attack a Cuba infected 
with Soviet military communism because we 
should then be charged in the United Na- 
tions by the Russians with “blatant aggres- 
sion and very likely they (the Russians) 
would win their case?” 

The naked right of self-defense cannot 
possibly be alerted by any such mere Alice- 
in-Wonderland propaganda “case” in the 
U.N. or elsewhere. 

There are only two possible excuses for 
not putting a stop right now to Soviet pen- 
etration. One is the official judgment that 
as of now we are not directly menaced. The 
other is the estimate, on which President 
Kennedy is banking, that the job can be 
done through collective pan-American ac- 
tion. Because he is President, his judgments 
must be accepted now; because there can be 
only one President at a time and because 
only a President can either know all of the 
facts or act upon them, anyhow. 

But if his judgments turn out wrong, and 
wrong because of any heed paid to the after- 
allers, there will be measureless tragedy for 
his administration and for this country. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENTS IN CALI- 
FORNIA ADVANCE FOUR-POINT 
PROGRAM FOR LUMBER INDUS- 
TRY 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the re- 
sponsibility of local elected officials to 
advance the economic well-being of their 
own areas is fundamental in American 
Government. This sense of local service 
and responsibility has been demonstrated 
by nine northern California counties 
whose boards of supervisors have pro- 
posed a program of action to relieve the 
plight of the lumber industry upon which 
these counties so heavily depend. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man last week met with Congressman 
HaROLD T. (Bizz) Jonnson, Democrat, of 
California, whose mountain district con- 
tains 12.5 million acres of national for- 
est, and with Michael T. Hennessy of 
Yreka, representing the Northern Cali- 
fornia Supervisors Association. The sec- 
retary reviewed the basic four-point pro- 
gram advocated by the nine county 
governments and pledged the Depart- 
ment’s full cooperation. The four points 
are: 

First. Sale of full allowable cut of tim- 
ber based on sound inventories and 
growth prediction. 

Second. Consideration of community 
stability in appraising timber for sales. 

Third. Revision of Forest Service con- 
tracts to make them more equitable to 
the public, the timber purchaser, and 
the Forest Service. 

Fourth. Adoption of an independent 
appeals procedure to permit speedy set- 
tlement of contract disputes. 

I endorse this program. It is impor- 
tant to note that the nine counties 
Siskiyou, Plumas, Butte, Glenn, Modoc, 
Lassen, Tehama, Shasta, and Trinity— 
produce most of the timber harvested on 
national forests in California. 

Mr. President, their resolutions reflect 
the genuine interest of local government 
in an attempt to solve their own prob- 
lems. The one presented by Siskiyou 
County is typical. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION TO SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ON 
PROPOSALS OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Whereas an increasingly large segment of 
the lumber industry has become substantially 
dependent upon the Federal Government 
for its source of timber supply; and 

Whereas recent trends in Federal timber 
sales procedures are resulting in more and 
more instability in such lumber industry; 
and 

Whereas as representatives of the people 
of this county, the board of supervisors is 
vitally interested in the lumber industry in 
order to bring about economic stability to 
the communities of this county: Now, there- 
fore, bo it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
Siskiyou County, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture be urged to immediately adopt the 
four point program presented to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on Februery 21, 1962, 
by the representatives of the lumber industry 
as supplemented and more particularized by 
the memorandum to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture further expanding such four point 
proposal made August 9, 1962. 

The clerk is directed to mail additional 
copies of this resolution to the two U.S. Sen- 
ators of this State and to the Congressman 
from this district. > 

Passed this 28th day of August 1962, by 
the following vote: 

Ayes: Supervisors Ager, Barr, Jackson and 


Down S. AVERY, 
Chairman of the Board of Supervisors. 
Attest: 
RACHAEL N. CORDES, 


DISARMAMENT—ARTICLES BY 
REPRESENTATIVE GALLAGHER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would also like to call attention to three 
articles by Representative CORNELIUS E. 
GALLAGHER, of New Jersey. Representa- 
tive GALLAGHER recently spent 12 days in 
Geneva as adviser to the U.S. Delegation 
to the Disarmament Conference. These 
three articles recently appeared in New 
Jersey newspapers and I commend them 
to my colleagues for analysis and study. 
They represent a concise summary of the 
status of negotiations in Geneva. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GENEVA DISARMAMENT TALKS May DECIDE 
SurRvIvAL OF WORLD 
(By Congressman CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 

Member, Foreign Affairs Committee, House 

of Representatives and Adviser to U.S. 

Delegation on Disarmament) 

Nothing is more vital to the security of 
the United States and the entire world than 
a workable, realistic, and guaranteed nuclear 
disarmament treaty between the major nu- 
clear powers. 

I have recently returned from the 18-Na- 
tion Disarmament Conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, where I served as adviser to the 
U.S. delegation on disarmament. As an orig- 
inal sponsor of the legislation creating the 
U.S. Arms Control Agency, my job was to 
evaluate the Conference and re- 
port back to the Congress with my recom- 
mendations, 
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In the light of my observations at the 
Conference and conversations with Secretary 
Rusk, I want to report to you here, and in 
subsequent columns, on our country’s ef- 
forts to achieve a guaranteed system of nu- 
clear disarmament. 

I believe the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference is the most important international 
conference to be held this year. The recent 
news that the Conference will take a tem- 
porary recess from September 8 to No- 
vember 12 has been interpreted by some ob- 
servers as a sign that the Conference has 
reached a total deadlock. This is a mis- 
conception. A temporary recess has been 
planned for some time to permit Conference 
delegates who are also delegates to the U.N. 
to attend the opening sessions of the U.N. 
General Assembly this fall. 

Some people feel that the establishment 
of the U.S. Arms Control Agency was a sign 
of weakness. There are many people today 
who view the talks now going on in Geneva 
as a sign of weakness. I could not disagree 
more. The creation of the agency and the 
continuation of the talks are manifestations 
of our strength and maturity. 

If we are to prevent an incineration of the 
world some day it will come about only be- 
cause an agreement was reached on nuclear 
disarmament. 

I am not talking of thoughtless, irrespon- 
sible, unilateral disarming, I am speaking of 
a disarmament agreement carefully consid- 
ered and honorably entered into by all the 
nations of the world. 

As the Secretary told the Conference, “our 
goal is perhaps the most ambitious, but cer- 
tainly, it is the most essential, of all the 
items on the agenda of mankind. The United 
States considers that progress in disarma- 
ment is a practical goal and a practical neces- 
sity. I can assure you that no government 
is more anxious than the Government of the 
United States to assume the responsibilities 
which go with the drafting, the signature, 
and the execution of a sound and safe- 
guarded treaty on general and complete dis- 
armament.” 

The Russians, for their part, say they want 
peace and an end to the arms race, but so 
far they have shown little disposition to 
join us in an objectively controlled and 
reasonable reduction in arms or even in 
securing an end to nuclear testing. It was 
the Soviet Union, after all, which first re- 
newed nuclear testing in 1961 breaking a 
3-year moratorium on testing by the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 

The Russians have, however, indicated a 
desire to talk about reducing points of fric- 
tion that might ignite a war, and we are 
prepared to press patiently and persistently 
for agreement in these areas. This could 
cover such issues as prohibiting the spread 
of nuclear weapons and the advance notifica- 
tion of military movements to prevent ten- 
sion-producing situations. 

But there are other factors which influence 
the chances for a reasonable and guaranteed 
disarmament agreement. These factors in- 
clude the new U.S. plan for disarmament and 
the presence of eight new neutral nations at 
Geneva. They raise some hope that the 18- 
nation conference will make more progress 
than past conferences. 

The long history of disarmament negotia- 
tions forms the background for our present 
attempt to reach agreement with the Soviet 
Union. We have placed our cards on the 
table—presented our outline for a treaty on 
general and complete disarmament. The So- 
viet Union has presented its own proposal. 
How we resolve our disagreement may make 
the difference between survival and the 
total destruction of the world as we know it. 

In my next column I will discuss our past 
efforts to obtain a disarmament agreement 
and our prospects for success at Geneva. 


September 20 


PRESENT GENEVA TALKS Most HOPEFUL SINCE 
Won War II 


(By Congressman CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
Member, Foreign Affairs Committee, House 
of Representatives and Adviser to US. 
Delegation on Disarmament) 

Geneva, Switzerland, the location of the 
18-Nation Disarmament Conference, has 
been called “the city of lost causes.” This 
is because so many fruitless conferences on 
major issues dividing the world have been 
held in that beautiful city. 

But the present disarmament meetings at 
Geneva should not be viewed as a “lost 
cause.” As I observed the proceedings at 
the Conference, I became convinced that it 
is the best forum which has so far been 
utilized in the long series of disarmament 
negotiations since the end of World War II. 

Barely 2 months after the end of World 
War II the United States made its first at- 
tempt to seek international controls on nu- 
clear weapons. Although we were then the 
only Nation possessing nuclear weapons, we 
were anxious to establish controls while nu- 
clear technology was still in its infancy and 
before large stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
were built up in many countries. 

The world had a chance to be free of nu- 
clear threats at the very outset when Bern- 
ard Baruch, U.S. representative to the U.N. 
Atomic Energy Commission, presented pro- 
posals which came to be called the “Baruch 
plan.” The “plan” called for creation of an 
international system of control and manage- 
ment of atomic energy. Useful nuclear 
material was to be transferred to an inter- 
national agency, to be used for pur- 
poses. After an adequate system of control 
was agreed upon, free of the exercise of a 
veto by any one state, the “plan” called for 
a complete halt to the manufacturing of 
nuclear weapons and for the destruction of 
all existing weapons. 

The Baruch plan was rejected by the So- 
viet Union even after the UN. General As- 
sembly adopted it as the U.N. plan in No- 
vember 1948. In 1949, the U.S.S.R. exploded 
its first atomic bomb. Shortly thereafter 
the Korean war began. By 1953 both na- 
tions possessed hydrogen bombs. 

These events disrupted disarmament talks 
for a long period of time. Succeeding years 
saw continued efforts by the United States 
to negotiate a workable disarmament treaty. 
The United States made many constructive 
proposals, such as President Eisenhower's 
Open Skies plan, in an effort to achieve a 
guaranteed system of disarmament. Many 
conferences, informal consultations and 
meetings of the U.N, Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee were held. But the Soviet Union 
persisted in refusing to accept a workable 
plan of inspection to verify test ban or dis- 
armament proposals. 

Little headway was made until June 1961 
when the United States and the U.S.S.R. held 
talks in Washington. The talks ended in 
agreement on a joint statement of principles 
to guide further disarmament negotiations. 

The joint statement set forth general and 
complete disarmament as a goal shared by 
both countries. It recognized both the need 
for international peacekeeping machinery 
and the possibility of deciding upon and 
carrying out initial disarmament measures 
even before a comprehensive treaty was 
signed. 

The necessity for adequate control was 
recognized, although the U.S.S.R. refused 
to accept the U.S. position that verification 
procedures should apply not only to weapons 
destroyed but also to those retained. The 
18-nation Disarmament Committee was 
named and the U.N. General Assembly called 
upon it to begin negotiations “as a matter 
of utmost urgency.” 

Negotiations began in Geneva last March 
with the United States resolved to explore 
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any pathway which might lead to progress. 
My observations at the conference have con- 
vinced me that several factors are working 
in our favor there. 

First, the U.S. delegation to the confer- 
ence is ably led by Ambassador Arthur N. 
Dean, a veteran negotiator on disarmament 
issues. Backstopping the delegation is a 
group of economic, scientific, and military 
experts drawn from the new U.S. Army Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

Another reason for hope is the composi- 
tion and atmosphere of the Geneva meetings. 
In addition to the four NATO nations 
(United States, United Kingdom, Italy, and 
Canada), and the five Warsaw Pact nations 
(Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania), eight new neutral na- 
tions are represented (Brazil, Mexico, Sweden, 
Ethiopia, Nigeria, United Arab Republic, 
India, and Burma). France was invited but 
has so far declined to take its seat on the 
grounds that only the four nuclear powers 
should negotiate on disarmament or nuclear 
test ban treaties. 

The seriousness with which the West and 
the eight new nations are approaching the 
difficult problems of disarmament is a hope- 
ful sign. Even on the Soviet side, the talks 
have been fairly free of polemics. 

The eight new nations seem to be making 
a responsible contribution to the delibera- 
tions of the conference. Their very pres- 
ence, in my judgment, has restrained the 
Soviet Union’s propaganda attacks and has 
resulted in the focusing of attention upon 
the serious problems involved in negotiating 
a workable disarmament treaty. 

But the major reason for hope at the con- 
ference is the U.S. proposal for disarmament. 
The U.S. plan would enable us, as President 
Kennedy told the U.N. last September, “to 
advance together step by step, stage by stage 
until general and complete disarmament has 
been achieved.” In my next column, I will 
explain the details of the U.S. blueprint for 
disarmament and the Soviet position. 


GENEVA ARMS CONFERENCE ADVANCES U.S. 
INTERESTS 


(By Congressman CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
Member, Foreign Affairs Committee, House 
of Representatives and Adviser to U.S. 
Delegation on Disarmament) 


The U.S. plan for complete and general 
disarmament is, in my judgment, the most 
carefully thought out and reasonable dis- 
armament plan that has ever been presented 
by any nation. 

In the present disarmament talks at Ge- 
neva the United States seeks agreement on 
three levels: (1) a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament; (2) a nuclear test 
ban treaty, and (3) partial measures, such 
as advance notice of major troop move- 
ments, to reduce international tensions, 

The general U.S. disarmament plan is de- 
signed to permit the nations of the world 
to stop the arms race at an agreed time, to 
freeze the military situation as it then ex- 
ists, and then to shrink military establish- 
ments to zero, 

Our proposal would accomplish disarma- 
ment in three stages with each stage and 
the measures included therein to be car- 
ried out within a specific time limit. For 
example, during the first stage all countries 
would reduce their nuclear delivery weapons 
and conventional armaments by 30 percent. 

Under the U.S. plan, disarmament prog- 
ress would be balanced so that no state se- 
cures a military advantage over another state 
at any point in the disarmament process. 
Compliance with all disarmament measures 
would be effectively verified by a U.N. agency 
as they enter into force. As armaments are 
reduced the U.N. would also be progressive- 
ly strengthened as an international peace- 
keeping body. 
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The United States also insists that new 
stages of disarmament cannot begin until 
all measures in the previous stage have been 
implemented and verified and until verifica- 
tion arrangements needed for the next stage 
are ready to operate. 

Although progress has been made in dis- 
cussing the details of the U.S. general dis- 
armament plan at Geneva, major differences 
have come clearly to the foreground. The 
basic issue which divides the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. is Soviet insistence on 
measures which would result in military im- 
balance between the two sides in the early 
stages of disarmament. 

What the U.S.S.R. wants is complete elim- 
ination of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles 
and foreign bases and withdrawal of all 
foreign troops stationed on alien territory 
during the first stage of disarmament. This 
proposal is an obvious propaganda move 
aimed at NATO and was properly denounced 
as such and rejected by the U.S. delegation. 

Russia also refuses to accept a reasonable 
system of inspection to verify disarmament 
proposals. The Soviet proposal limits inspec- 
tion to monitoring only to destruction of 
weapons and declared production facilities, 
while the United States rightfully insists 
that any effective inspection system must be 
able to determine that agreed levels of arma- 
ments in the various stages are not ex- 
ceeded. 

While I was in Geneva I found that the 
various delegations placed great stress on 
reaching agreement on the second level of 
the U.S. proposals, a nuclear test ban treaty. 
This is perhaps the most hopeful area of 
negotiation at present. 

The new U.S. proposals for inspection of a 
nuclear test ban, developed as a result of new 
findings by the Defense Department, scales 
down U.S. demands for international con- 
trols to guarantee that all sides live up to 
an agreement to ban tests. The new U.S. 
proposals are based on scientific develop- 
ments which permits a simpler and less cost- 
lier control system which would in no way 
jeopardize our national security. 

Although the Soviet Union has formally 
rejected the new U.S. proposals, it is possible 
that the international political impact they 
have had may lead Russia to come up with 
an acceptable counterproposal. 

During the temporary recess of the Geneva 
talks next fall the U.S. test-ban proposals 
may come up before the U.N. General As- 
sembly. If the U.N. shows as much interest 
in the U.S. proposal as the neutral nations 
at Geneva, new pressure will be brought to 
bear on Russia when the Conference resumes 
in November. 

But even if no agreement between the 
major nuclear powers is reached in the near 
future, the Geneva Conference has offered 
useful opportunities to advance U.S. interests, 
By communicating our point of view to 
other countries and by demonstrating that 
disarmament is a complicated task which 
cannot be achieved by propagandistic pro- 
posals, the Geneva talks have already been 
of value. 

I have come back from Geneva convinced 
that the cause of humanity makes disarm- 
ament absolutely vital. The economics of 
the escalation of weapons and counterweap- 
ons ad infinitum make it a compelling 
necessity. We cannot continue to dissipate 
our resources and energy in the search of 
means to destroy each other. 

Russia knows this as well as we do. That 
is why they are in Geneva, too. If we don’t 
discuss means we will never find a solution. 
So long as we can talk, so long as we can 
keep the channels of communication open, 
there is hope. This is why we must per- 
severe. It requires patience, but the prize is 
the greatest that man can bestow on his fel- 
low man—for the prize is peace. 
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ABUSES OF ANNUAL LEAVE AND 
SICK LEAVE AND PADDING OF 
OFFICIAL TRAVEL VOUCHERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, early in April it was called to 
my attention that certain employees of 
the Department of Agriculture were 
abusing their annual and sick leave and 
were padding their official travel vouch- 
ers. 

In particular, Mr. Ayles B. Shehee, 
Chief of the Safety Branch, Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, was cited as having fal- 
sified his travel vouchers, in that he was 
charging his personal travel expenses to 
the Government, as well as collecting per 
diem allowance for several nonofficial 
trips. 

I have just received from the Civil 
Service Commission a report confirming 
this abuse on the part of Mr. Shehee. 

Examination of Mr. Shehee’s travel 
vouchers disclosed that he claimed reim- 
bursement for 251 days of official travel 
during the period from January 6, 1961, 
through March 1962. 

During the same period he claimed re- 
imbursement for 58% days of official 
travel in Atlanta, but the record shows 
that he did not visit any Rural Electri- 
fication Administration cooperatives in 
the State of Georgia during 1961 and 
1962. 

This abuse of annual and sick leave 
and travel allowance by Mr. Shehee was 
called to the attention of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission on April 3, 1962. Four 
and one-half months later—on August 
24—I received confirmation from Mr. 
John W. Macy, Jr., chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, to the effect 
that they had found that Mr. Shehee 
had on several occasions falsified his 
travel expenses, and that the report 
was being forwarded to the Department 
of Agriculture’s general counsel and to 
the Department of Justice. 

However, a call to the Department of 
Agriculture today disclosed that Mr. 
Shehee is still on duty. 

During recent months the administra- 
tion has been very critical of American 
businessmen whom they charge with 
claiming excessive allowances for travel 
and official entertainment, as business 
deductions. 

The administration would be more ef- 
fective in its endeavor to correct any 
such abuse by the businessmen if first it 
demonstrated a desire to keep its own 
house in order. 

Why after 4 months has more effec- 
tive action not been taken in this case? 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp my 
letter to Hon. John W. Macy, Jr., chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, 
dated April 3, 1962, and his reply thereto, 
which I received on August 24, 1962. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1962. 

Hon, JoRN W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Macy: I have received alle- 
gations of widespread abuse among civil 
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service employees in the use of annual and 
sick leave. One particular allegation is to 
the effect that an employee of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, Ayles B. 
Shehee, chief of the safety branch, has ar- 
ranged his Christmas leave for the past sev- 
eral years so as to have the Government pay 
for his trips to his home in Atlanta, Ga. 
The report is that in 1961 he visited a co- 
operative in Georgia on December 9 and went 
on annual leave, that a special meeting was 
called in Washington on December 18, and 
that he returned to the city on a TR, only 
to go back to Atlanta the next day on a TR 
on leave until January 6. It was further 
alleged that at the present time he is in or 
is planning to go in an Atlanta hospital on 
sick leave and is arranging to do this also 
on TR's. 

I would appreciate your checking this par- 
ticular allegation and advising me of your 
findings. I would also appreciate your ad- 
vising me of any other similar instances 
which have been found in recent years. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Jon J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: On April 3, 1962, 
you asked that we develop information for 
you concerning the alleged abuse of sick 
and annual leave by Mr. Ayles B. Shehee, 
Chief of the Safety Branch, Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

As I informed you earlier, this was in- 
vestigated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Joseph M. Robertson, administra- 
tive assistant secretary, has now informed 
us of the findings and the action expected. 

Mr. Shehee has been one of the principal 
Officials in the agency's job training and 
safety programs and it was necessary for 
him to perform substantial amounts of travel 
throughout the country to meet with or- 
ganizations interested in those programs. 

Examination of Mr. Shehee’s travel vouch- 
ers disclosed that he claimed reimbursement 
for 251 days of official travel during the 
period from January 6, 1961, through March 
1962. the same period he claimed 
reimbursement for 5814 days of official travel 
in Atlanta. He did not visit any Rural Elec- 
trification Administration cooperatives in 
the State of Georgia during 1961 and 1962. 

An investigation was made of the trips 
which appeared questionable to any degree. 
The investigation indicates that a fiscal 
charge will be assessed against Mr. Shehee 
for money paid for travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, which 
were not essential to the transaction of of- 
ficial business. It also appears that his an- 
nual leave account will be charged for 
certain occasions when he was performing 
personal business during official duty hours 
but failed to charge annual leave. 

Mr. Robertson stated that a letter of 

is being prepared which will direct 
Mr. Shehee to show cause why he should not 
be disciplined for claiming reimbursement 
for expenses which were not essential to the 
transaction of official business, and that the 
Department’s General Counsel has referred 
the case to the Department of Justice for 
possible action. 

I have no information concerning other 
similar cases of recent years. 

If we can be of any further assistance to 
you in this matter, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Before the pending 
business is considered, will there be a 
quorum call? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE IN MAXI- 
MUM CONSTRUCTION DIFFEREN- 
TIAL SUBSIDY UNDER MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT OF 1936 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order of the Senate, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the bill, S. 2800, to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2800) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, in order to make 
permanent a temporary increase in the 
maximum construction differential sub- 
sidy that may be paid under such act 
and to provide that such maximum shall 
not apply with respect to reconstruct- 
ing or reconditioning of ships. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe there is a unanimous-consent 
agreement to limit the time for debate 
on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
agreement provides for 1 hour. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator 
from Delaware will permit, there will be 
a brief quorum call, without the time 
being charged to either side. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi requests that that 
be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
agreeable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and that 
the time necessary for the call of the 
roll not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield first to the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] as much 
time as he desires. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the pending amendment, offered by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
would eliminate the 6 percent differential 
which Pacific coast shipyards have en- 
joyed for 26 years in bidding on the con- 
struction of certain merchant ships. I 
support the amendment. I shall vote for 
it. I hope it will be enacted. 

It is an amendment in the interest of 
American taxpayers. It is an amend- 
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ment in the interest of our merchant 
marine. It is an amendment in the 
interest of good and fair business prac- 
tice. It is an amendment in the inter- 
est of eliminating discrimination. 

The provisions to be repealed are in 
section 502(d) of the 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act which discriminate against 
shipyards on the gulf, lakes and east 
coasts. They favor west coast yards in 
bidding on ships to be built by Pacific 
coast operators for western seaboard 
routes. 

In short, under these provisions—for 
ships covered—west coast yards partici- 
pating in the federally subsidized mer- 
chant marine replacement program must 
be awarded contracts even when they 
may be 6 percent higher than yards any- 
where else in the country. 

If there were any reasons for this 6 
percent differential when it was put in 
the law back in 1936, they do not exist 
now; and it is not needed in the interest 
of national defense. Personally, I was 
opposed to the principle involved in 1936, 
and I oppose it now. 

This is a great Nation. It is blessed 
by its location in the temperate zone. 
We have virtually four sea coasts. We 
dominate the two greatest oceans on the 
globe. Our industrial capacity is unsur- 
passed. Our position for maritime lead- 
ership is unequaled in the world. 

But for reasons hard for many to un- 
derstand we have plagued our maritime 
industry with unconscionable costs. It 
is time that we stopped pricing ourselves 
off of the seas. Adoption of this amend- 
ment is a good place to start. This ex- 
pensive differential is not justifiable. 

Contracts on more than 60 ships are to 
be let under the replacement program 
during the next few years. Expenditures 
in the program will total upward of 
$700 million. This unnecessary and dis- 
criminatory differential will add tens of 
millions of dollars to the cost. 

These unnecessary expenditures will 
be shared by the Nation’s taxpayers and 
American- flag ship operators who other- 
wise are struggling to compete with for- 
eign operators who have the advantage 
of lower wages and who are not met at 
every turn with unreasonable union de- 
mands. 

Merchant shipping in all of its as- 
pects—including ship construction—is a 
highly competitive business. It needs the 
advantages of competitive bidding at its 
best. To add an unnecessary 6 percent 
to its construction costs is not in the 
public interest. 

This 6 percent differential was pro- 
vided at a time when the Nation was 
coming out of the depression, but be- 
fore the lend-lease and World War II 
buildup was started. West coast ship 
construction—merchant and naval—was 
dormant, but it never had been a major 
business. 

It was argued that the industry was 
needed, and that the differential was re- 
quired to compensate for the distance to 
sources of materials, and the lack of ex- 
perience, know-how, facilities, et cetera. 
Since then—over a quarter of a cen- 
tury—the situation has clearly changed. 

During World War II west coast ship- 
yards turned out 44 percent of all ton- 
nage built in the tremendous shipbuild- 
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ing effort of the United States. It can no 
longer be contended that west coast 
yards do not possess the experience, 
know-how and facilities. All of these 
are there. 

The Pacific coast has grown in 
population, and it has been developed 
industrially. Steel mills are now in pro- 
duction west of the Rockies. Many com- 
ponents of ship construction are manu- 
factured there. The Navy has huge 
establishments from one end of the coast 
to the other. 

The 6-percent differential has never 
been applied to contracts for naval ves- 
sels. Although taking no position on re- 
peal of the differential, Adm. H. E. M. 
Ward, speaking for the Secretary of the 
Navy on May 9, 1961, advised the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, in part, as follows: 

The Department of Defense has no con- 
vincing evidence that west coast shipyards 
are now at a significant disadvantage. 


With respect to the merchant marine 
program, the 1936 act—exclusive of the 
6-percent differential—provides for allo- 
cation of contracts in size and amounts 
sufficient to guarantee maintenance of 
the industry on the Pacific coast in a 
posture necessary for national defense 
purposes. 

Repeal of the 6-percent differential 
under the pending amendment would not 
disturb naval activities or the national 
defense safeguards of the basic Mari- 
time Act which, in themselves, assure 
continuing work of considerable magni- 
tude in the west coast shipyards. 

When opponents of this amendment 
point with alarm to the statement that 
west coast yards have only about 10 per- 
cent of the maritime work, they do not 
tell the whole story. They conveniently 
omit the fact that they have only about 
12 percent of the shipways. 

I have dealt with a lot of figures dur- 
ing my time in both public and private 
life, but I have never seen such a con- 
fusing mass of more or less conflicting 
statistics as have been presented in tes- 
timony and other discussion on this mat- 
ter. There is a set of figures for every 
point of view. 

The latest figures were compiled by 
the Maritime Administration, and pub- 
lished by the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee in the form of a committee print 
dated April 6, 1962. On page 3 of this 
print, the Maritime Administration ar- 
rives at three conclusions which I quote: 

1. The cost of shipbuilding on the west 
coast exceeds that of the east coast by 4 
percent. 

2. The cost of shipbuilding on the gulf 
coast is less than that on the east coast 
by 1 percent. 

3. The cost of shipbuilding on the Great 
Lakes is less than that on the east coast 
by 2 percent. 


Have the east coast yards ever asked 
for a differential to compensate for the 
difference between their costs and those 
on the gulf and the lakes? Of course 
they have not. And if they did I would 
be the first to oppose the proposition. 

Four percent variations in costs are 
not unusual among companies bidding 
in most markets. Such variations are 
not insurmountable for well managed 
and efficiently operated businesses. I do 
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not concede that west coast shipyards 
are otherwise. 

On the contrary I am surprised that 
there are those here in the Senate who 
would be so uncomplimentary to the west 
coast yards as to contend that without 
the 6-percent discriminatory differential 
they could not compete in hardheaded 
competitive bidding. 

The amendment is clearly in the in- 
terest of good and fair business practice, 
and the taxpayers and the Government. 
A differential favoring west coast ship- 
yards is no more justifiable than would 
be a differential discriminating against 
west coast aircraft manufacturers. 

With respect to defense contracts 
other than for shipbuilding, those now 
opposing this amendment on June 14, 
1961, stood on the floor of the Senate and 
asserted— 

We have the experience, personnel, the 
plant capability, and the product quality 
that enable the Federal Government to get 
the best possible product at the lowest pos- 
sible total cost. 


It is difficult for citizens in any part 
of the country to refute this position— 
unless we are running a relief program— 
unless we are engaging in WPA-type 
projects—or unless the Federal Govern- 
ment admittedly is entering into some 
other kind of unbusinesslike venture. 

I have the honor in the Senate to rep- 
resent an east coast State. It is a source 
of great pride that the greatest and most 
efficient shipyard in the world is located 
in Virginia. It has been in successful 
operation for more than 60 years. 

Both the U.S. Navy and the U.S. Mari- 
time Administration bear witness to the 
character and efficiency of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. Its 
nuclear Carrier Enterprise and its SS 
United States rule the high seas today. 

This yard’s motto, which is inscribed in 
granite, says: 

We build good ships at a profit if we can, 
at a loss if we must, but always good ships. 


So far as I know, this motto has never 
been successfully challenged. 

But I am not supporting this amend- 
ment in the way of a special plea for 
industry in my own State. Iam not sup- 
porting it on any narrow geographical 
basis. I support it in behalf of the na- 
tional interest which is not served by the 
existing sectional differential. 

Opponents of the amendment hang 
their position on a weak reed when they 
base their opposition on the technical 
contention that no Senate Commerce 
Committee hearings have been held. 
There has been ample time and oppor- 
tunity for Senate hearings on the mat- 
ter. 

Exhaustive hearings have been held by 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. The proposal in the 
form of H.R. 1159 was passed by the 
House of Representatives on April 12, 
1962. It has been before the Senate 
Commerce Committee since that date. 

This is not a matter of limited local 
interest. An important question of na- 
tional policy is involved. The Nation 
and the Senate are entitled to an en- 
lightened settlement of the issue. I be- 
lieve the differential is wrong in princi- 
ple. I shall vote for its repeal. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
know that the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD] must go to a very important 
meeting shortly. In relation to the pend- 
ing amendment, I wish to quote from a 
statement of the Department of Defense 
because the Senator from Virginia cited 
other quotations regarding the overall 
defense procurement problem. 

Mr. President, in effect the Depart- 
ment of Defense has said that— 

The purpose of our Navy is national de- 
fense; the purpose of the merchant ma- 
rine is to act as an auxiliary navy for na- 
tional defense. Neither of these purposes 
can be attained without adequate shipyards 
located on both our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts capable of meeting any emergency 
when national defense is endangered. 

Certainly we do not mean [that] national - 
security includes only shipyards within a 
short radius of Washington * * * it must 
include shipbuilding on the Pacific coast 
as well as the Atlantic coast. 

It is impossible 


The General Accounting Office and 
other agencies have made the same 
statement 
for the west coast to compete with the east 
coast in construction costs. It is impossi- 
ble as it is for the east coast to compete 
with Europe in construction costs. 


These statements have been made over 
and over again. The real basis for this 
situation, if anyone reads the legisla- 
tive history, is that there should be a 
kind of spread in the shipbuilding po- 
tential that is vital to national defense 
both in war and in peace. Frankly, it 
has not worked too well. The Senator 
from Virginia suggests that ships be 
built on the east coast. I agree with 
him. The latest American Bureau of 
Shipping figures show that 49 vessels 
are under construction or under con- 
tract in Atlantic and gulf yards as of 
July 1. In addition, the Sun Ship- 
building Co., in the home State of the 
Senator from Delaware, was low bidder 
this month on five more vessels. When 
this contract is awarded the score will be 
54 vessels in the Atlantic and gulf ports 
as against two nearly completed vessels 
on the Pacific coast. The score is 54 
to 2, with the 6-percent differential. 
Without it, I suppose the score would 
be 56 to 0. 

That would completely violate the 
principle enunciated time and time again 
by the Maritime Administration, the old 
Maritime Commission, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Defense Department. 

What happened in World War II? 
Finally we had to build 42 percent of the 
ships that were used in World War II 
as a fourth arm of defense. I cannot 
see why this practice is not in the na- 
tional defense. In the past 10 years we 
have built 9.6 of all the ships built in 
the United States. The shipyards on 
the east coast and on the gulf coast have 
built more than 90 percent of the ships. 
If the shoe were on the other foot, I 
could not look anyone straight in the 
pg and say, “I want those 9.6 ships, 
There should be an allocation, Mr. 
President. We are concerned only with 
ships which are built by the so-called 
subsidized lines. The Navy Department 
allocates the building of its ships to the 
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Pacific coast, the gulf coast, and the 
east coast yards. They have done it as 
a matter of policy for many years. The 
1936 act was sponsored by the distin- 
guished late Representative from Vir- 
ginia, right in the backyard of Newport 
News, Mr. Bland. He thought it was 
wise and practical. Of course, ships can 
be built on the east coast. 

I ask unanimous consent to put into 
the Recorp a newspaper account with 
respect to the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
Mar. 13, 1962] 
SHIPYARD INcoME Sets Mank 

Newport News, Va., March 11.—Gross in- 
come of the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. rose to a record level of $250.4 
million in 1961, the company reported yes- 
terday. 

This was an increase of 28 percent over 
1960 gross income. 

Net profit for 1961 was $7 million, or $4.28 
per share, a decline from the profit of $7.9 
million, or $4.89 a share, in 1960. Dividend 
payments were $2.40 per share each year. 

The company’s annual report said the de- 
cline in net profit for 1961, despite a large 
increase in gross income, was the result of 
a lower overall profit margin which in turn 
was attributable to lower priced shipbuild- 
ing contracts taken in prior years. 

Uncompleted shipbuilding contracts in the 
yearend backlog included 21 ships with de- 
liveries scheduled into 1964. Among these 
are the conventionally powered aircraft car- 
rier America, five Polaris nuclear-powered 
submarines, a submarine tender, six cargo 
vessels and a tanker. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. They made the 
greatest earnings of all time. That is 
fine. We should also proceed on the 
theory that in the national interest 
there should be the kind of spread that 
the Navy uses in building its ships. As 
I said, this applies only to the subsidized 
lines, and only to ships whose home 
ports are on the Pacific, of which there 
are three lines; one small one, the 
American Mail Line; APL; and the Pa- 
cific Far East. 

We have had reports from the General 
Accounting Office and we have had re- 
ports from the Maritime Board, and they 
all agree that it costs from 4 to 5% 
percent more to build ships on the west 
coast, It is as simple as that. 

The statements I have quoted are not 
recent. As a matter of fact they were 
made in 1935, at hearings on the bills 
which later were enacted into the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936. Other state- 
ments made at that time with respect to 
west coast shipping are almost as com- 
pletely descriptive of shipbuilding con- 
ditions in the west coast area now. They 
described the depressed conditions then 
existing in the shipyards—conditions 
which may well be equaled soon unless 
some real attention is paid to measures 
for their relief. 

As of today, believe it or not, there is 
just one yard on the west coast which 
has any construction underway of com- 
mercial oceangoing vessels. And the 
total of their contract is only two vessels. 

National Steel & Shipbuilding Co. at 
San Diego has the two vessels building 
for States Steamship Co., of San Fran- 
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cisco, and work on these is about com- 
ing to an end. One was launched on 
May 5; the keel of the second vessel was 
laid last November. 

What we get down to, then, is that 
only two large commercial vessels pres- 
ently are being constructed in a west 
coast yard. These two vessels are well 
on their way to completion, When they 
are completed, in the reasonably near 
future, there will be no ships a-building 
in any west coast yards—no commercial 
ships. Fortunately, the Navy has placed 
some contracts with yards in the area, so 
the valuable skills there assembled have 
not been completely dissipated as yet. 

What about the shipbuilding situation 
on the other coasts of the country—in 
the shipyards that are moving heaven 
and earth to try to take from the west 
coast the 6-percent differential that has 
brought to that west coast a grand 
total of five vessel construction contracts 
in more than 5 years; five vessels out of 
a total of 90-odd built or under contract 
or scheduled for awards? 

According to the latest figures of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, there 
were 49 large commercial vessels under 
construction or under contract as of 
July 1 in shipyards on the Atlantic and 
gulf coast. Since that time, the Sun 
Shipbuilding Corp., an east coast yard, 
has been declared to be the low bidder 
on 5 vessels for the United States Lines. 
This will bring the total number of ves- 
sels to be constructed elsewhere than on 
the west coast to a total of 54 out of 56. 
That is better than 96 percent, and the 
west coast’s share is less than 4 percent. 

It is the declared policy of the United 
States that we have adequate shipbuild- 
ing facilities, which means facilities on 
all four coasts. If the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware were to pre- 
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vail, adequacy of the west coast ship- 
building industry would have to be 
achieved by allocation of contracts on 
which yards on the east coast or gulf 
coast were the lowest responsible bidder. 
This is an expensive procedure. So far, 
it has been twice as expensive as awards 
under the 6-percent provision. And, 
certainly, the 6-percent provision has not 
drained any great amount of work from 
the yards on the other coasts, despite 
the howls that have been raised. 

By any rule of reason, the west coast, 
whose vessel replacement contracts to- 
tal approximately 20 percent of the 300- 
plus vessels to be replaced, are entitled 
to more than 4 percent of the replace- 
ment contracts, their present percent- 
age. Two contracts out of fifty-six is by 
no means the number necessary to 
achieve the national policy objective 
of an adequate national shipbuilding 
facility. 

I say in all sincerity, that the national 
interest would be far better served by 
steps to assure a more equitable share of 
the available shipbuilding to the west 
coast, than by insistence upon further 
erosion of the Pacific coast’s minute 
share of vessel construction contracts. 

If the national maritime policy means 
anything at all, we must strengthen our 
west coast yards rather than further 
weaken their competitive ability. A 56- 
to-2 ratio of contracts awarded does not 
indicate that the east and gulf coast 
yards are being hurt by the 6-percent 
differential. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a bulletin of the 
American Bureau of Shipping bearing 
on this subject. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BULLETIN or AMERICAN BUREAU oF SHIPPING 


Vessels under construction or under contract as of July 1, 1962 


Number Gross tons 


Deadweight 
tons 


East coast: 


Bethlehem, Sparrows Point 


Bethlehem, Quincy 
Ne SE ee a RRS et Fal SE 


Gulf coast: 
Avondale Shipyards, La 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp 


Total, Atlantic and east coast 
Plus Sun Shipbuilding Co. for U.S. Lines Co- 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
am hopeful that an allocation procedure 
can be devised. The west coast would 
not mind it, because we could not fare 
any worse than the present 54-to-2 score. 

It does not look as though we will have 
anything in the future. If Congress 
wishes to say, “Abandon the west coast 
shipbuilding potential,” that is one 
thing. If we do that, we will find that 
shipbuilding is like a funnel. Newport 
News, which is building all these ships, 


will be able to sharpen its pencil a little 
more and bid a little lower than anyone 
on the west coast is able to bid, and very 
soon we will find that three yards in the 
United States will be building all the 
ships, located in one geographical com- 
plex. 

This goes against all policy of the De- 
fense Department, all policy of the Navy 
Department, as laid down for many 
years, and all policy of the distinguished 
Representative, Mr. Bland, chairman 
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of the old House Maritime Committee, 
as laid down in the 1936 act. Incident- 
ally, Mr. Bland represented the district 
where there is this great shipbuilding 
complex. Good ships are built there. 

If it is not unfair, it is certainly the 
most inequitable proposal that I have 
ever heard of. 

We are building two ships out there, 
and the wildest exaggerated projection 
for the next 10 years on the subsidized 
lines would still give us less than 10 per- 
cent of all the shipbuilding. Do the 
people on the east coast want it all? I 
presume they do. The Defense Depart- 
ment and other reliable people say that 
the shipbuilding complex should be 
spread. That is what this issue is all 
about. 

In case there is any argument, that 
so far as the Senator from Washington 
is concerned, this type of ship cannot be 
built in Puget Sound. I believe that we 
need a complex of west coast shipbuild- 
ing. I also know that when we build a 
ship, every State in the Union partici- 
pates in building that ship. The East 
builds nearly all the machinery, and a 
great deal of the gear. The East ships 
us all the steel. That is the real problem. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The remarks of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wash- 
ington are unassailable and unanswer- 
able. I bitterly regret the fact that there 
is pending an amendment offered by the 
senior Senator from Delaware upon 
which no hearings have been held, and 
which would wipe out a law which has 
been on the statute books for more than 
a quarter of a century. The amendment 
is a vicious amendment. It is an evil 
amendment. Demanding that the Sen- 
ate, in the absence of any hearings 
whatever, pass on this subject, is clearly 
a regrettable and unwarranted pro- 
cedure. Indeed, it is no procedure at 
all. 

What the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington said is correct. When a vessel is 
constructed anywhere in America, every 
State in the Union benefits. The law 
which we are discussing was enacted a 
quarter of a century or more ago, be- 
cause the Federal Government, through 
the Defense and other appropriate ex- 
ecutive agencies, indicated that it was 
believed that there was a national inter- 
est in having ship construction capacity 
in the East and in the West and on the 
gulf. The Comptroller General inquired 
into the problem. He found that the 
costs on the west coast are 13 percent 
greater than on the east coast. 

I suggest to my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Lauscue}], whom I see in the Chamber, 
that we still see in every national maga- 
zine advertisements the statement: “The 
cost is a little higher west of the Rocky 
Mountains.” Of course it is. And a law 
recognizing that unassailable fact ought 
not, willy-nilly, to be repealed. 

The fact is—and let the record be 
clear—that the Defense Department 
walks away from this amendment, as my 
able friend from Washington has said. 
The Department of Commerce will not 
touch it. There is not one executive 
agency in the Government today which 
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has put its imprimatur of approval upon 
the amendment now pending before the 
Senate. 

I hope and pray that Senators will fol- 
low the logic of the able Senator from 
Washington, who has performed a serv- 
ice not merely representing one State in 
the Union, but representing the national 
interest. On that basis, I very much 
hope that in the national interest this 
regrettable and untenable amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware will be 
rejected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The 6-percent dif- 
ferential is now in effect. Does the Sen- 
ator have any figures, or does he know 
of anyone who has any figures, which 
indicate that that has hurt shipbuilding 
on the east coast or the gulf? 

Mr. KUCHEL. To the contrary. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The score is 54 to 
2, is it not? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. I suggest that the Senator is 
also correct when he says that some per- 
sons would like to have it all. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. A while ago the Sen- 
ator said that only 10 percent of the 
shipbuilding is being handled on the 
west coast, and that only two ships, as 
I recall his statement, are now under 
construction there. 

I have been advised that under the 
current replacement program, which is 
now underway, 91 ship contracts have 
been awarded, and that of the 91, 17 
were awarded to west coast firms, which 
is approximately 20 percent, instead of 
10 percent. Is the Senator from Wash- 
ington familiar with those figures, and 
are they not correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall obtain the 
correct figures; but they are for the 
replacement program. Our figures for 
the 10-year program, since replacement 
started, show that approximately 9.6 
percent of the work has been awarded to 
the west coast. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand the 
records show that contracts for 91 ships 
have been awarded under the current 
program for replacement, and that about 
17 of those ships are to be built by west 
coast firms. I believe those figures are 
correct. That is a different percentage 
from the one which the Senator from 
Washington cited a moment ago. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I can explain that 
to the Senator. Five of the ships were 
allocated by the Maritime Board irre- 
spective of the 6-percent differential. 
So contracts for 12 of the ships, under 
the bidding on 91, have been awarded to 
the west coast. 

Mr. STENNIS. The figures which the 
Senator cited led me to believe that only 
10 percent of the ships were being built 
on the west coast. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is true, over 
the past 10 years. 

Mr. STENNIS. But the figures I have 
show that 17 out of 91 are being con- 
structed on the west coast. Is not 
that correct? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct for 
one period. Five contracts were allocatd 
to the west coast only because of a dearth 
of ships out there. 

Mr. STENNIS. Are not 20 percent of 
the ships which are being constructed 
under the current program being built 
on the west coast now? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; that is not cor- 
rect. In the past 10 years, west coast 
shipyards have built 9.6 percent of the 
ships. In one year 20 percent of the 
ships might be built on the west coast, 
but the average over a number of years 
is 9.6 percent. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. My understand- 
ing is—and I believe it to be correct— 
that of the 91 ships now under contract 
for construction, 17 are to be built on 
the west coast. That is about 20 percent. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Five of those ships 
were allocated irrespective of the 6-per- 
cent differential. 

Mr. STENNIS. The 6-percent differ- 
ential has nothing to do with the alloca- 
tion. I understand that recently Sun 
5 was the lowest bidder by 

6.000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. But under the 6-per- 
cent clause, the contract will be awarded 
to National Steel and Shipbuilding Co. 
There were no other bidders from the 
west coast except this low bidder. But 
the reason is very apparent. They can- 
not afford to bid, because when they are 
the low bidders, they do not get the con- 
tracts. Is the $6,000 figure correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The figures show 
that Sun Shipbuilding Co. was the low 
bidder by $6,000. But do not worry: 
there is plenty of bidding on the west 
coast. I have just read what happened 
at Newport News. The same is true on 
the gulf. The General Accounting 
Office has said that the gulf is at a 
disadvantage by 2½ percent. 

Mr. STENNIS. If there is to be a 6- 
percent differential for the Pacific coast, 
why not have a differential for the east 
coast and one for the gulf coast? Why 
have a differential for the Pacific coast 
and say, “The rest of you scratch as best 
you can”? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And what about the 
Great Lakes? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; why not have a 
differential for the Great Lakes? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We are talking 
about the dry cargo ships which are be- 
ing built for the subsidized lines. There 
is no shipyard on the Great Lakes that 
can build such ships. Great Lakes ship- 
yards would not bid on them; they do not 
have the capability to build them. 

When the 6-percent differential was 
provided for the west coast yards, there 
was not much of a shipbuilding complex 
on the gulf. Now there are two or three 
yards which have the capability to build 
such ships, and they do build them. 

Many different costs are involved on 
all three coasts. The theory was to have 
a reasonable differential to take into ac- 
count the three different costs. 

I have said this on many occasions, to 
the House committee and others. The 
House Committee on Rules held the bill 
up last year. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Rules Committee is from 
Virginia. This year the vote was 7 
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to 6. The distinguished Representa- 
tive from Mississippi, Mr. COLMER, is a 
member of the Committee on Rules. We 
said that if it were left to the Maritime 
Board to follow the Department of De- 
fense theory, that would be all right. 
But only two ships are on the ways on 
the west coast; and over a 10-year period 
only 9.6 percent of the ships have been 
built on the west coast. All the predic- 
tions from Government departments in- 
dicate that in the next 10 years the num- 
ber could not be more than 10 percent, 
even with the 6-percent differential. I 
think that is not proper. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I desire 
to place in the Recorp a memorandum 
with reference to the bids of National 
Steel & Shipbuilding Co. and Sun Ship- 
building & Drydock Co., whose bids in 
this instance were $11,346,000 and $11,- 
340,000, respectively. As stated by the 
Senator from Mississippi, the difference 
is $6,000, which is 0.0005 percent in ex- 
cess of the Sun Shipbuilding bid. 

Task unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp a memo- 
randum containing the details of the 
bidding. I understand the bids were 
opened on September 17, 1962, but the 
contract has not yet been awarded. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


APPLICATION OF PACIFIC Coast DIFFERENTIAL 
TO Bios To CONSTRUCT CARGO VESSELS FOR 
AMERICAN MAIL LINES, LTD. 


On June 26, 1962, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration issued invitations to bid on building 
each of two cargo vessels for American Mail 
Lines, Ltd. (1) as a commercial vessel, and 
(2) with specified national defense features. 
Article II of the invitation specified that it 
was subject to various provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, including sec- 
tion 502(d), the Pacific coast differential. 
Article II also provided that in evaluating 
the bids, the Maritime Administration would 
consider the cost of the commercial vessel 
together with such of the national defense 
features as may be selected for inclusion in 
the contract. 

When the bids were opened on Septem- 
ber 17, 1962, National Steel & Shipbuilding 
Co. (Nassco) was the low bidder on the com- 
mercial vessels, bidding $11,278,000 on each 
of two commercial vessels. If all of four 
specified national defense features are in- 
cluded in the contract, Nassco was $6,000 
higher than Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co. (Sun) on each of two vessels with na- 
tional defense features. The bids were as 
follows: 

Nassco Sun 
On each of two 
commercial ves- 

A 
With national de- 

tense features: 

Propulsion ma- 


$11,278,000 $11, 299, 000 


chinery 55, 000 30, 000 
700-kilowatt 
generator 1, 500 1,000 
60-ton boom 8, 500 8, 000 
Omitting gray 
cast iron 3, 000 2, 000 
Total 11, 346, 000 11, 340, 000 


Even if all national defense features are 
included, the Maritime Administration must 
award the contract to Nassco under section 
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502(d) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, be- 
cause all the conditions of that section are 
met and Nassco’s bid is only 0.0005 percent 
in excess of Sun's bid. 

As indicated above, the Pacific coast differ- 
ential may or may not enter into an analysis 
of the bids depending on whether the pro- 
pulsion machinery is included in the con- 
tract as a national defense feature. If the 
Pacific coast differential does enter into the 
analysis, any effort by Congress to repeal the 
differential should not affect the analysis of 
these bids, assuming that a repeal of such a 
nature would be valid. The invitation to bid 
specifically incorporated the Pacific coast dif- 
ferential and the bids were submitted in 
reliance thereon. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I heartily 
concur in the statement of the Senator 
from Washington. The case is as simple 
as this: If there is no differential, there 
will be no shipbuilding on the west coast. 
If it is desired to wipe out shipbuilding 
on the west coast, that is one thing. If it 
is in the interest of national defense to 
maintain shipbuilding on the west coast, 
as we say it is, and as the Department 
of Defense repeatedly has said it is, then 
it is necessary to maintain a differential. 
If that is not done, the west coast will 
not have any shipbuilding—not even 9 
percent. The case is as simple as that. 

I compliment the chairman on his ex- 
cellent statement, and I thank him for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield me 3 
minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I think 
the subject under discussion must be 
approached on the basis of consistent 
principle. By consistent principle, I 
mean that the same rule ought to be 
applied in all situations when business 
is being allocated to various areas of the 
country. 

If west coast shipbuilders are to be 
subsidized to the extent of a 6-percent 
differential, why is it not logical to say 
that Ohio manufacturers should be sub- 
sidized on the basis of 6 percent, so as 
to take away a part of the great bulk 
of procurement contracts which are go- 
ing to the west coast? 

It has been said on the Senate floor 
that 24 percent of the contracts are being 
awarded to west coast yards. 

In answer to that statement, the argu- 
ment was made on June 14, 1961—as 
pointed out by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]: 

On the west coast we have the experience, 
the personnel, the plant capability, and the 
products of quality that enable the Federal 
Government to get the best possible product 
at the lowest possible total cost. 


Mr. President, I am not one of those 
who are arguing that some areas of the 
country should be given a benefit on the 
basis of a subsidy equal to the cost dif- 
ferential. That would be wrong, and I 
would not subscribe to it—although some 
Senators have been advocating that 
policy. 

But Ohio is a member of the Union, 
and has shipbuilding facilities. They 
may not be capable of producing ships 
to travel on the high seas, but they are 
able to produce ships for less extensive 
operation. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I have 2 more 
minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
2 more minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
more minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. President, we have pending a bill 
on this subject. It is argued that the 
bill should not be considered now, be- 
cause no hearings have been held. I 
should like to know why the bill has not 
been scheduled for hearings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Because the Comp- 
troller General has not yet made his re- 
port; and, second, because we on the west 
coast have been fighting desperately to 
preserve our shipbuilding industry. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I judge that the prin- 
cipal reason is the latter one. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Sena- 
tor from Ohio understands that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE.. Yes. 

But how can it properly be argued 
that this bill cannot be considered be- 
cause no hearings have been held on it? 
There has been an opportunity to hold 
hearings on this measure; but because 
the west coast is opposed to it, no hear- 
ings have been held in the Commerce 
Committee. 

Basically, this subsidy to the west 
coast has been an inducement to raise 
the price of ships which the taxpayers of 
the Nation have to pay. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not yield, Mr. 
President; I did not seek to interrupt the 
statement the Senator made. 

Mr. President, it is wrong in principle 
to subsidize. It would be wrong to sub- 
sidize an Ohio industry, to enable it to 
compete with California industries in the 
manufacture of space equipment; and it 
is wrong to subsidize California ship- 
yards to the extent of 6 percent, in order 
to place them in a better competitive 
position in connection with the sale of 
ships to the U.S. Government, over the 
efforts of firms in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Delaware, 
and other States on the east coast. 

Mr. President, I support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, how much time remains avail- 
able to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twen- 
ty-one minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. First, 
Mr. President, I wish to say that this 6- 
percent differential was first authorized 
in 1936. I can understand the need for 
such a program then; and if I had then 
been a Member of Congress, I would 
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have supported it. The legislative record 
show it was established in 1936 on the 
basis that at that time there was very 
little shipyard construction on the Pa- 
cific coast due to the fact that the yards 
there could not compete. There was no 
steel industry on the west coast, and the 
charges for transportation of the neces- 
sary steel and machinery caused those 
yards to be at a competitive disadvan- 
tage. However, that competitive disad- 
vantage no longer exists; today steel is 
as readily available on the west coast as 
it is on the east coast. Therefore, there 
is no reason why those yards cannot 
compete. In many instances they do 
compete, and in several cases which I 
have cited for the Recorp they have been 
the lower bidders, even in competition 
with east coast yards. 

So long as the Government is building 
ships and paying over half the cost as 
a subsidy I think the taxpayers have a 
right to have the ships built at the lowest 
possible price. We must remember that 
the Government is paying 50 percent of 
the additional cost, and under the bill 
55 percent of the additional cost of con- 
struction on the west coast would be paid 
by the taxpayers. 

Every citizen in each of the 50 States 
has a direct interest in this amendment 
because the people of the Nation are 
paying for the additional cost. 

Insofar as the competitive advantage 
is concerned, I point out that on several 
occasions complaints have been made on 
the floor of the Senate that such a large 
percentage of the defense contracts has 
been going to California and to other 
west coast States. On numerous occa- 
sions I have defended that on the basis 
that if military equipment can be built 
cheaper on the west coast than it can on 
the east coast or in the center of the 
Nation, then the west coast is the place 
to have it built. After all, the Defense 
Department is not running a relief 
agency, nor are we building ships merely 
to provide work. When the Govern- 
ment is making a purchase it should 
make the purchase at the lowest possible 
price the Government can get; and if 
that means that all the defense contracts 
will be awarded to concerns on the west 
coast I will support that. But if the west 
coast firms cannot get their house in 
order and cannot build ships at the com- 
petitive cost, then the ships should be 
built on the east coast, on the Great 
Lakes, and in other areas of the Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time the Senator from Delaware has 
yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield 2 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I support 
the Senator from Delaware in what is 
essentially a bipartisan effort to remove 
an unjust discrimination which presently 
favors shipbuilding on the west coast. 
Many Pennsylvanians have long been 
engaged in shipbuilding. The Sun Dry- 
dock & Shipbuilding Co. at Chester, Pa., 
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and the New York Shipbuilding Co., 
just across the river from Phila- 
delphia, are only two examples of 
presently continuing shipbuilding com- 
panies which have provided many, many 
jobs for residents of Pennsylvania. A 
very large percentage of the men who 
work at the New York Shipbuilding Co. 
live on the Pennsylvania side of the river. 

Unfortunately, Pennsylvania is, and 
has been for many years, an area of 
chronic and persistent unemployment. 
It is true that the rate of unemployment 
is higher in the western part of the State 
than in the eastern part. Nevertheless, 
all of us are quite unhappy about the 
percentage of the labor force in Pennsyl- 
vania which is unemployed; and we seek 
everything possible to reduce it. I be- 
lieve that by cutting out this unfair 
differential, jobs will be provided for 
shipyard workers in Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. May I have 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
1 more minute to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 1 more minute. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I would 
not take so States rights a position on 
this matter, were it not for the fact 
that Pennsylvania is not receiving the 
amount of defense contracts and con- 
tracts from NASA that we think Penn- 
sylvania firms are entitled to receive. 
In my opinion, a far higher percentage 
of those contracts than is equitable is 
going to the west coast. Since our firms 
are prepared to meet the west coast air- 
craft firms and space firms on an equal 
basis, I think the west coast shipbuilding 
firms should be prepared to meet our 
shipbuilding firms on an equal basis. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
2 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. 

As he knows, I strongly support the 
position he is taking here today. 

As illustrative of this problem, I think 
it interesting to note that an east coast 
bidder, the Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., is about to lose a contract, by reason 
of the operation of the 6-percent differ- 
ential, unless this bill is enacted prior to 
the making of the final award. In con- 
nection with that matter, two west coast 
yards—National Steel and Puget 
Sound—are on practically even terms 
with the Sun Drydock & Shipbuilding 
Co., which to my mind is evidence that 
the west coast yards are presently com- 
petitive without the benefit of the 6-per- 
cent differential, and that east coast 
yards other than Sun Drydock & Ship- 
building Co. did not bother to bid, be- 
cause of their sense of futility in the face 
of the 6-percent differential. The dif- 
ferential seems to me, therefore, to be 
operating not equitably with regard to 
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the yards affected, particularly through 
our being unable to secure much interest 
on the part of the east coast shipyards 
in competitive bidding; and, as I have 
said, in view of the fact that the west 
coast shipyards, as in this instance, were 
able to bid on even terms with the east 
coast yards. 

We all know that the purpose of the 
original differential was to help build 
up the west coast yards, which it has 
done with such effect that they now 
operate to the disadvantage of the east 
coast, whereas previously it was the 
west coast which was at a disadvantage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have certain data printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Sun Bm APPARENT Low on AML Suirs— 
NATIONAL STEEL BID SUBJECT TO 6 PERCENT 
DIFFERENTIAL 


Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Chester, 
Pa., made the apparent low offer of $11,340,- 
000 for construction of each of two Mariner- 
type cargo vessels for American Mail Line 
as bids were opened today at the Maritime 
Administration. 

National Steel & Shipbuilding Co., San 
Diego, Calif., submitted the next apparent 
low bid of $11,346,000 for each of two ships. 
The bid is subject to the 6 percent differ- 
ential in favor of Pacific coast shipyards. 

The 6-percent differential becomes opera- 
tive, generally, where construction subsidy 
is applied for by an applicant who has his 
principal place of business on the Pacific 
coast and intends to operate the vessel in 
foreign trade from ports on that coast. 

MA records show that the 6-percent 
differential has been applied in two cases. 
One of these involved three vessels for 
AML with respect to a contract signed in 
August 1959, and the other to two vessels 
for Pacific Far East Line with respect to a 
contract signed in September 1959. 

In addition to Sun Shipbuilding and Na- 
tional Steel, three other bids were received. 
These were made by Bethlehem Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Puget Sound Bridge 
& Drydock Co., Seattle, Wash.; and Todd 
Shipyards Corp., San Pedro, Calif. 

The invitation covered submission of bids 
on a fixed-price basis for one of each of 
two national defense ships or commercial 
ships. All bidders offered to complete the 
first ship in 720 calendar days, and the sec- 
ond ship in 795 calendar days. 

Following is a breakdown of the bids: 

Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co.: National 
defense ship—first vessel, $11,810,000; for 
each of two vessels, $11,340,000. Commercial 
ship—first vessel, $11,769,000; for each of 
two vessels, $11,299,000. Work to be done at 
Chester, Pa. 

National Steel & Shipbuilding Co.: Na- 
tional defense ship—first vessel, $11,972,000; 
for each of two vessels, $11,346,000. Com- 
mercial ship—first vessel, $11,904,000; for 
each of two vessels, $11,278,000. Work to be 
done at San Diego. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco: Na- 
tional defense ship—first vessel, $14,427,000; 
for each of two vessels, $13,449,000. Com- 
mercial ship—first vessel, $14,371,000; for 
each of two vessels, $13,394,000. Work to be 
done at San Francisco. 

Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock Co.: Na- 
tional defense ship—first vessel, no bid; for 
each of two vessels, $11,370,000. Commercial 
ship—first vessel, no bid; for each of two 
vessels, $11,355,000. Work to be done at 
Seattle. 
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Todd Shipyards Corp.: San Pedro: Na- 
tional defense ship—first vessel, $13,176,000; 
for each of two vessels, $12,695,000. Com- 
mercial ship—first vessel, $13,121,280; for 
each of two vessels, $12,640,850. Work to be 
done at San Pedro. 

The two ships which were the subject of 
today’s bids represent the second group of 
replacement ships in the AML long-range 
replacement program of eight vessels. Three 
vessels were covered in the first group. 

The vessels are of the modified Marine 
type and will be operated on the AML sub- 
sidized service on Trade Route No, 29—U.S. 
Pacific coast to Far East. 

Characteristics of the ships are as fol- 
lows: design, MA C4-S-1sa: length overall, 
563 feet, 734 inches; beam, 76 feet; draft 
(full load), 31 feet 6 inches; deadweight 
tons, 14,800; machinery, geared turbine, 
single screw; passengers, 12; speed, 20.5 
knots. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
this is another case in which the old say- 
ing that the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating applies. I think it is unfor- 
tunate that we are getting into a regional 
dispute over the allocation of Federal 
ship construction. The historical pat- 
tern which has been followed in regard 
to the 6-percent differential has not 
worked to the disadvantage of either the 
Government or the American taxpayers, 
and I cite certain data to support that 
statement: 

Bids opened at Maritime on September 
17 for construction of two vessels for 
American Mail Line showed National 
Steel, San Diego, only 0.00005 percent 
above the low bid of Sun Shipbuilding: 
Sun Shipbuilding bid $11, 340, 000 
National Steel bid - 11, 346, 000 


As of September 1, there were only two 
cargo vessels under construction on the 
west coast, at National Steel. One of 
these is scheduled for delivery in Novem- 
ber, 1962, the other in January, 1963. 

On the east coast, there are 23 vessels 
under construction or under contract, 
plus 5 scheduled for award to Sun Ship- 
building. 

Gulf coast yards have 17 under con- 
struction or under contract. Thus, in 
effect, there are 45 on the east-gulf 
coasts, and only 2 on the west coast. 
Both of these will be delivered by Janu- 
ary 1963. 

The facts are undeniable that the 
shipyards of my State resemble almost a 
barren desert, rather than a shipbuilding 
yard State. We have the shipyard build- 
ing facilities but so far as allocations by 
our Government for ship construction is 
concerned our shipyards are idle most 
of the time. Many hundreds of men 
have been denied employment as a re- 
sult of that policy. We need the 6-per- 
cent differential to place us on a fair 
competitive basis with the east coast. 
On the basis of national defense needs, 
there ought to be a wider distribution of 
the allocation of these shipbuilding con- 
tracts. The Pentagon has discriminated 
against us, and we have been discrimi- 
nated against so far as costs are con- 
cerned. Let us take another look at the 
facts. I refer to a memorandum on this 
subject. 
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The Maritime Administrator, at the 
request of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson] made a study of the 
costs to the Government of allocation of 
construction contracts, under section 502 
(f) of the 1936 act, and awards of con- 
tracts under the 6-percent provision of 
502(d). 

Five vessels were built on the west 
coast under the 6-percent provision, at 
a total increased cost to the Government 
of $2,101,841. 

Four vessels were allocated to west 
coast yards, under 502(f), at a total in- 
creased cost to the Government of 
$3,742,710. 

This latter figure does not include the 
extra expenditures for inspection, and 
so forth, and delivery of vessels to the 
east coast—estimated by Maritime at 
$270,000 for American Export Lines and 
$260,000 for Moore-McCormack Lines, 
$530,000 in all—making the extra cost for 
allocation of the four ships $4,272,710. 

Or, more than double the cost to the 
Government of awarding the five vessels 
under the 6-percent proviso. 

This report, which was obtained by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson], shows how, when we con- 
sider the final result, construction on the 
east coast has been costing the tax- 
payers more than construction on the 
west coast. 

The sad fact is that because the po- 
litical power of the East is greater than 
that of the West, the East has been get- 
ting the hog’s share of ship construction. 
In the interest of economy and equality, 
the 6-percent differential should be re- 
tained. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
support the position taken by the Sena- 
tor from Washington. I think this 
whole position was precisely stated by 
the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
when he said that maintaining a differ- 
ential for the west coast will favor build- 
ing ships there, because any allocation 
program in effect or suggested will not 
do the job and no ships will be built there 
without it. If it is important to the Na- 
tion to maintain a shipbuilding industry 
on the west coast, the amendment should 
be defeated, and I propose to vote ac- 
cordingly. 

There are no shipyards in my own 
State, other than for some very small 
vessels. I think it is essential for the 
welfare of the Nation that a viable ship- 
building industry be maintained on the 
west coast. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The reason the De- 
fense Department has always made such 
a statement is that just before World 
War II broke out, when we started to 
build up our merchant marine, the west 
coast was called on to increase its facili- 
ties by 40 percent, to create the fourth 
arm of defense. So, when something 
happens, the shipbuilding complex of the 
west coast is needed. The east coast 
Ways were loaded. The gulf coast ways 
were loaded. So were those of the west 
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coast. We needed them all to do the 
job necessary for World War II. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is correct. I 
would like to ask the Senator a question 
at that point. 

It is said that there is a great move- 
ment of population westward, and that 
the Western States are building up in in- 
dustry as well as population, and no sub- 
stantial differential any longer prevails. 
I ask the Senator if transportation does 
not have something to do with making 
the price of a car in his own city of Seat- 
tle, for example, somewhat higher than 
in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, it does. 
It is a great deal higher. 

Studies have been made of the question 
by the Maritime Commission, the Mari- 
time Board, the Maritime Administra- 
tor and the General Accounting Office. 
They all have come to the conclusion 
that the differential was needed in order 
to have fair competition. The bid by 
National Steel has been quoted. They 
are desperate out there to get a contract 
to build another ship, because they will 
be through in January, and there will be 
much unemployment. I suppose they 
would be willing to build it for cost, but 
nobody wants that. 

What the Senator from Oregon said 
was true; the score is 45 to 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Washington 
has expired. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has 2 minutes’ total time left. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not true that 
if costs were no higher on the west coast, 
and therefore the differential were not 
justified, more ships would be built on 
the west coast? But less than 10 percent 
of ship construction has gone to the west 
coa even with the 6-percent differen- 

al, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In some years 
there are ups and downs, The average 
has been 9.6 percent. In some years 
there has been an allocation for 19 ships. 
That should be the average. This year it 
is down to 15. That makes a difference. 
The situation becomes tighter, and the 
bidding grows tighter. 

The overall figure is 9.6 percent. We 
put all those figures in the Recorp. If 
Senators want to abolish all the ship- 
building on the west coast, they should 
vote for the amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. So the 6 percent 
does not constitute a bonanza. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It has not been. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, if I 
have a half a minute remaining—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield a minute to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I need only half a 
minute. 

I have available a study made by the 
Department of Commerce on ship con- 
struction, which was made in April 1962. 
On page 3 it is stated that the bulk of 
the merchant shipbuilding activity—I 
ask Senators to remember that this is 
only the merchant ship building activ- 
ity—both private and subsidized, has 
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been on the east coast. Of 307 vessels 
delivered since 1952 or under contract on 
January 1, 1962, construction awards 
were: 72 percent for the east coast, 12 
percent for the gulf, 7 percent for the 
Great Lakes, and 9 percent for the west 
coast. 

Those are the figures, for all of the 
construction for the private and sub- 
sidized work. This comes from the re- 
port of the Department of Commerce, 
made in April. It is a long report and 
study of the problem. 

The figure is not 9.6 percent, but only 
9 percent. 

I think my time has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has 12 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I assure 
the people of the Pacific coast that this 
is certainly no attack on them or on any 
other area of the country. We are 
fighting for our own lives, for the other 
areas of the country. 

My area of the country gets what 
little fragments or crumbs may be left. 
We are fighting for our lives. 

Any contracts we get are obtained on 
competitive bids altogether, by an ac- 
tual low bidder. 

Mr. President, the bill now before the 
Senate will pass. That is a certainty. 
Let us not get into an argument about 
adding an amendment to kill the bill. 
The bill will pass by almost a unani- 
mous vote, with the amendment. The 
amendment is germane. 

I should like to give the facts in the 
case. The question is, in a way, “Bids 
are made for construction of the ships. 
Contracts are awarded to the low bid- 
der, are they not?” 

The statute says, however, “No; though 
you may be the low bidder, you will not 
get the contract unless you are more 
than 6 percent lower than the man who 
bid on the Pacific coast.” 

Mr. President, we are arguing merely 
for fairness. If there is any justified 
determination with reference to various 
areas of the country, the evidence has 
not been brought out. If there is some 
such factor, it ought to be determined by 
the Congress and enacted into tempo- 
rary legislation. 

The 6-percent differential statute was 
passed in 1936, to try to encourage the 
building up of a shipbuilding capacity 
on the west coast. That was a most 
laudable motive. Now all the reasons 
for the action have gone. All the facts 
which then existed have disappeared. 

There are fine construction companies 
on the west coast, well able to compete 
with anyone else. This condition merely 
illustrates how situations change. 

I was talking with the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] a moment ago. 
He is always alert and quite active on 
matters concerning California. We 
serve on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices together. He looks after all sub- 
jects which concern his State, strongly 
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supports them there and before the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I serve on the Committee on Appro- 
priations with the other Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucuet]. He is alert 
as to all the matters coming before us 
there. 

Twenty-three and nine-tenths per- 
cent of all military prime contracts for 
fiscal year 1961 went to the State of 
California. There is no fight merely 
with respect to California, but that is 
where the shipyards are. Twenty-three 
and nine-tenths percent of all the mili- 
tary prime contracts for fiscal year 1961 
went to California alone. 

Six billion dollars was spent in fiscal 
year 1961 in the three west coast States 
on the military prime contract awards, 
out of $22 billion. 

As to the research and development 
prime contracts, in 1961 California in- 
dustries alone were awarded more than 
41 percent of all the contracts of that 
kind for the United States. Those fig- 
ures run into billions of dollars. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr. STENNIS. I will yield briefly, and 
only briefly, if I may, to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. ENGLE. I appreciate the fine 
compliment that my good friend from 
Mississippi paid to me and to my col- 
league from California. I know the Sen- 
ator wishes to be fair. Would the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi suggest that we 
should close down the shipyards on the 
west coast? 

Mr. STENNIS. Not at all. My point 
is that the folks in California have got- 
ten well. If they were ever ill economi- 
cally, they are getting well. They are 
so efficient, so fine, and so thorough that 
they can compete successfully and get 
almost half the money for the entire 
United States with reference to the par- 
ticular contracts I have mentioned. 
Those contracts run into billions of dol- 
lars. 

The shipbuilding industry of Califor- 
nia compares favorably with the indus- 
try of the remainder of the country. It 
is doing well. 

Soon California will have the largest 
representation in the Congress of any 
State in all our Nation. I am glad it 
will, but we should be fair about these 
things. 

I yield further, but briefly, I hope. 

Mr. ENGLE. There is only one thing 
I should like to mention, to keep the 
Recorp straight. 

I respect my friend from Mississippi, 
but the figures do not show that we can 
continue to compete if we do not have 
the differential. The figures show the 
reverse. The figures cited by the Mari- 
time Administrator and in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce report make it per- 
fectly clear that in the absence of the 
differential we would have to close the 
shipyards. 

Mr. STENNIS. 
clusion, Mr. President. 
it is correct. 

It does not make any difference if an 
agency certifies as to certain facts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired. 


I dispute that con- 
I do not think 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 additional min- 
utes? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
2 more minutes to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, there 
is no other example in all the vast Gov- 
ernment operations, in the case of Gov- 
ernment contracts, in which a discrim- 
inatory provision is mandatory with 
respect to a particular State or region of 
the United States compared to other 
areas of the United States. That fact 
proves that this proposal cannot justly 
stand on its own feet and on its own 
merit. 

I was asked a while ago, “What does it 
mean, after all, to have the 6-percent 
differential’? 

I repeat, it means that under these 
contracts, which are highly Govern- 
ment-subsidized, no one can be the low 
bidder or have an opportunity to com- 
pete successfully unless he is more than 
6 percent lower than someone else on 
these particular contracts. 

This whole procedure is outmoded. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
briefly, because he yielded to me. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, The Senator loses 
sight of the fact that three-fourths of 
all the material shipped is manufac- 
tured in the northeastern part of the 
United States. A great deal of steel is 
used in shipbuilding. The steel deliv- 
ered to the west coast is 11 percent 
higher in cost. That is the reason. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has made 
reference to only one item which goes 
into the construction cost. There are 
local supplies of steel on the Pacific 
coast, and they are growing all the time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We do not have 
them. 

Mr. STENNIS. Except as to a certain 
portion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ship plate is not 
made there. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is necessary to buy 
the ship plate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. But there is steel ca- 
pacity on the west coast. The picture 
has changed entirely. The basis for the 
discriminatory provision has entirely 
disappeared. 

Mr. President, I have a statement with 
respect to repeal of 6-percent preference 
in favor of west coast shipbuilders, as 
provided in section 502(d), Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

The proposed amendment offered by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] will repeal the provisions of sec- 
tion 502(d) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, which afford an un- 
justified preference to shipbuilders on 
the Pacific coast by way of & 6-percent 
differential in competitive bidding on 
merchant ship construction contracts 
for shipping companies having their 
principal place of business on the Pacific 
coast. The House voted to repeal the 
differential when it passed H.R. 1159 on 
April 12, 1962. Extensive hearings were 
held in the House both in this Congress 
and in the last Congress, during the 
course of which the complete situation 
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was thoroughly explored. Testimony 
was heard from the Pacific coast ship- 
builders and the shipbuilders on the 
other three coasts of the United States, 
as well as from the Maritime Adminis- 
tration and the Department of the Navy. 

When this discriminatory provision 
was enacted into law 26 years ago, there 
may have been some justification for 
providing this preference in favor of one 
section of the country. At that time the 
west coast had little heavy industry and 
no steel production, and its shipbuilding 
had been dormant since the end of 
World War I. Because of the lack of 
industrial activity on the Pacific coast, 
all components going into ships had to 
be transported from the East. The 
transportation cost at that time made it 
difficult, if not impossible, for west coast 
yards to compete with yards in the east- 
ern part of the country. The differen- 
tial in the cost of transporting such 
components was measured at 6 percent. 
Today, a quarter of a century later, the 
preference is outmoded and unjustified. 
A great many of the major components 
going into vessels are now built and sold 
at the same, or competitive, prices on the 
west coast. Yards in the eastern part 
of the country, including particularly 
our fine gulf coast shipyards, purchase 
many components from west coast sup- 
pliers. After World War II, two major 
steel mills commenced operation west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The west coast shipbuilding industry 
is now as strong as that in any other 
section of the country. The population 
of the west coast has increased in a far 
greater proportion than the rest of the 
country, and it is conservatively esti- 
mated that more than 20 percent of all 
existing prime defense contracts are held 
by west coast industry. 

Specifically with respect to the mer- 
chant shipbuilding program, some 44 
percent of all of the vast tonnage of 
vessels built during World War II— 
17 million out of a total of 38,500,000— 
were delivered by west coast yards. Dur- 
ing the House hearings on H.R. 1159 in 
the spring of 1961, the west coast yards 
had 14 of the 61 vessels then under con- 
struction. This percentage, when com- 
pared with the relative capacity of the 
yards—namely, 10 building ways on the 
west coast and 74 ways in the other 3 
regions of the country—results in a very 
favorable percentage for the west coast. 
Likewise, during the hearings before the 
House, the official witness for the Navy 
Department testified as follows: 

In recent years, however, with the growth 
and diversification of west coast industry, 
private shipyards in that area have shown 
an increasing ability to compete successfully 
for Navy ship construction. The develop- 
ment of basic supporting industries, the ap- 
plication of improved techniques, and the 
achievement of greater efficiency in ship- 
yard operations, have helped to improve the 
competitive position of the west coast ship- 
building industry. 

As the previous witness outlined in his 
statement, several major awards on a com- 
petitive basis during the past year or so have 
offered convincing evidence that west coast 
yards have definitely overcome their former 
disadvantage in bidding on Navy ship con- 
struction, 
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For example, in March 1960, a Puget Sound 
firm bidding on a nationwide competitive 
basis was the lowest bidder on three guided 
missile destroyers (DDG) and received a 
contract for approximately $47 million. In 
November 1960, another Seattle firm was 
successful, in a nationwide bidding, in ob- 
taining an award for two DDG’s—at a price 
of approximately $29 million. Only a few 
days ago, a San Diego firm, again as a result 
of countrywide competition, submitted the 
lowest of 7 proposals received in re- 
sponse to invitations sent to 22 shipyards. 
This firm was awarded construction of a 
combat stores ship (AFS) at a price of ap- 
proximately $18 million. 


From the foregoing statement it is 
clear that in connection with Naval ship- 
building, where there is no 6-percent 
preference, shipyards on the Pacific 
coast are completely competitive with 
the yards on the gulf coast, east coast, 
and Great Lakes. Therefore, there is 
no longer any justification for continua- 
tion of the preference in favor of the 
west coast in the case of merchant ship- 
building. There is no other example, in 
the case of Government contracts, where 
a discriminatory provision is mandatory 
with respect to a particular State or 
region of the United States over other 
areas in the United States. 

In the event shipbuilding should fall 
off in the west coast yards, the Secretary 
of Commerce will have the authority to 
allocate particular contracts to specific 
west coast yards if such allocation is 
necessary to the national defense. It is 
by this method that the Navy awards 
its contracts to insure that there will 
be shipbuilding activity on all four 
coasts. For this reason, not only is the 
6-percent preference unjustified, but also 
it is an imposition on the Federal tax- 
payers to permit the payment of con- 
struction subsidy funds, to the extent 
of 6 percent above the low bidder, in the 
case of particular vessels. 

The great shipbuilding facilities on 
the gulf coast have always been at some 
disadvantage in competitive bidding with 
shipyards on the Atlantic coast. How- 
ever, these yards have always been, and 
are still, prepared to bid on a free, open, 
competitive basis against shipyards in all 
other areas of the country and have 
been successful on a number of such 
bids. But if the 6-percent preference is 
continued, there will be the constant 
threat that their west coast competitors 
will be able to take advantage, in com- 
petitive bidding, of the 6-percent margin. 

In 1961, and early in 1962, the Mari- 
time Administration made a study of 
comparative shipbuilding costs. This 
study concluded, at best, a 4-percent 
differential between west coast ship- 
yards and those on the Atlantic coast. 
However, 2.9 percent of this differential 
was a reflection of higher wage rates on 
the west coast. In 1936, the west coast 
sponsors of the 6-percent preference re- 
peatedly made it clear that differentials 
in wages were not a part of the original 
6 percent, but that the entire differential 
was intended to measure the freight rate 
handicap involved in the transportation 
of materials and components. 

Therefore, I repeat that since the ori- 
ginal justification for the preference is 
virtually eliminated, the only method 
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whereby we can be assured of a healthy 
shipbuilding industry in all sections of 
the country is to repeal the 6-percent 
preference and allow private industry 
from each of the four areas of the coun- 
try to compete freely, thus providing an 
incentive for improvements in produc- 
tion techniques and the efficient man- 
agement and utilization of shipyard 
labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am sorry; my time 
has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 2 
unanimous consent that I may 
granted 2 minutes to address a en 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Delaware yield time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have 5 minutes remaining. 
I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Is it not true that those who manu- 
facture airplanes seem to be able to 
exist not only competitively, but also in 
a manner to take a large part of the 
market, even though they are located on 
the west coast of the United States? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is quite 
correct. I believe the Senator came into 
the Chamber after I cited the figures. 
Twenty-three and nine-tenths per- 
cent of all military prime contract 
awards in fiscal year 1961 went to the 
State of California alone. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that in 
the field of missile construction and the 
space effort generally the same thing is 
true? The west coast area has found it- 
self not only able to compete but also 
able to take the larger part of that very 
important public program and hold it as 
against the rest of the Nation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is because of 
the aluminum at our back door. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is to their credit 
that they are running away with all 
those juicy contracts to which the Sena- 
tor from California has referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say at the outset that there is no 
Senator for whom I have greater affec- 
tion and admiration than the chair- 
man of our committee, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. At this 
moment and on this measure I regret 
that I cannot support him. My reasons 
are identical with the reasons that have 
been given by my good friend from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS]. I supported the 
Hanford reactor. I even fought for it 
on the floor of the Senate. I thought it 
was a desirable project, not only for the 
State of Washington, but for the coun- 
try at large. 
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I supported my good friend from 
Washington on the Snake River projects, 
because I thought they were good for 
the country as well as for his area. I 
regret that I cannot support him on the 
present measure. 

I recall that only a short while ago 
we had a conference with the then Sec- 
retary of Labor, Mr. Arthur Goldberg. 
He pointed out to us that one out of 
every six jobs in these United States— 
and that statistic goes for defense con- 
tracts, manufacturing, commercial serv- 
ices, and all others—is either in Califor- 
nia, Texas, or Florida. 

I have nothing against those States. 
We favored them while they were 
pioneer States. But the fact, America 
grows—and America changes, is that 
America is on the move. The reasons for 
what we did 25 or 35 years ago no 
longer need move us. I believe the rea- 
sons for the 6-percent differential have 
passed. 

I would suggest that the Congress in- 
vestigate the subject thoroughly and 
equitably. But I believe the State of 
California, the State of Washington, the 
State of Texas, the State of Florida, and 
all other States of our Union are today 
in a competitive position. We should 
do away with the differential because the 
conditions which gave it birth no longer 
exist. I regret that I must oppose my 
friend from Washington. I shall support 
the amendment to eliminate the 6-per- 
cent differential. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
30 seconds to the Senator from Wash- 


ington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Isubmitted for the 
Recorp all the reasons showing that the 
need still exists, as shown by an objec- 
tive report of both the General Account- 
ing Office and the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island disagrees with that report, 
and he still maintains that the reason 
for the differential passed away a long 
time ago. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Rhode Island is mistaken. 
No hearings have been held on the 
amendment. Every agency in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the administration has 
refused to take a position in favor of 
the proposal. The Defense Department 
has walked away from the amendment. 
I wish to say to the Senator, who fol- 
lows sound procedure, that the only basis 
on which that type of legislation ought 
to be voted up or down in this Chamber 
is on the basis of facts adduced at the 
hearings, none of which we have had. 
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On that basis I say to my friend that this 
is the wrong time and place even to con- 
sider the amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I take 
a few seconds merely to say to my good 
friend from California that if prosperous 
California is in such a competitive posi- 
tion in attracting so many jobs into 
California, the State ought to be on a 
competitive basis in the matter of ship- 
building. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, I shall be brief. 

I wish to answer one argument that 
has been made that there have been no 
hearings held on the bill. The hearings 
were held on the bill in the House of 
Representatives. Ample opportunity was 
afforded to the Senate to conduct such 
hearings, had they been desired. 

The amendment has already passed 
the House of Representatives and is now 
before the Senate. We are not trying to 
take the shipbuilding industry away from 
the west coast. I have defended on the 
floor of the Senate the right of west 
coast firms to obtain defense contracts 
when they can underbid companies on 
the east coast. But if shipbuilding com- 
panies on the west coast cannot com- 
pete on ship construction then they 
should be willing, by the same token, to 
let the ship construction go to east coast 
yards. When taxpayers’ money is being 
spent it should be spent where the com- 
modity or service can be purchased at 
the cheapest price. The reason for 
originally approving the differential no 
longer exists. West coast shipyards are 
well able to compete without the dif- 
ferential as other west coast companies 
bidding on defense contracts have dem- 
onstrated. 

Section 503(d) requires that in certain 
circumstances vessel construction con- 
tracts must be awarded to a Pacific coast 
shipyard if its bid exceeds the lowest 
responsible bid by up to 6 percent. This 
preference is in effect a domestic tariff 
protecting one geographical area of the 
country against the others. Today the 
shipbuilding industry in all of the United 
States is in a depressed condition, and if 
the preference in favor of the Pacific 
coast continues the possibility of unem- 
ployment both in the shipyards and in 
the plants of manufacturers supplying 
component parts in the other areas of 
the country will be seriously aggravated. 

The legislative history shows that the 
only basis for enactment of the 6-per- 
cent tariff in 1936 were: 

First. Shipbuilding on the Pacific 
coast was dormant, and it was deemed 
essential from the national defense 
standpoint that it be restored; and, 
second, steel, machinery, and other com- 
ponent parts were manufactured only in 
the East and overland freight rates pre- 
vented the Pacific coast shipyards from 
being competitive. Even if these con- 
siderations were valid in 1936, none of 
them exist today as demonstrated by 
the following: 

(a) Pacific coast shipyards have con- 
stantly within the last several years, 
and particularly in the last 12 months, 
underbid yards in the other areas of the 
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country, both on Federal Maritime 
Board and naval ship construction proj- 
ects. 

(b) The differential, if any, in the cost 
of steel, machinery, and other compo- 
nents, has been reduced to an infinitesi- 
mal amount, and while it is contended 
that there is a difference in labor and 
overhead, these factors were not consid- 
ered in the original legislation. In any 
event, Congress should not subsidize the 
labor in one area of the country as 
against labor in other areas, nor should 
it subsidize inefficiency in production 
methods. 

(c) The Navy Department has indi- 
cated that the Pacific coast shipyards 
“have shown an increasing ability to 
compete successfully for navy ship con- 
struction,” hence indicating a strong na- 
tional defense nucleus in that area. 

Recent bidding gives concrete evidence 
of the west coast’s present ability to 
compete: 

First. On November 30, 1960, in the 
most recent bidding under the Maritime 
Administration program, a west coast 
yard, National Steel & Shipbuilding Co., 
of San Diego, Calif., was low bidder and 
was awarded the contract for two ships 
at $11,110,424 each. National Steel's bid 
was $82,293 below the lowest east coast 
bid, on each ship. 

Second, Recent bidding on Navy ships 
is summarized as follows in the testi- 
mony of Rear Adm. Floyd B. Schultz of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Ships at hearings 
before the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, May 19, 1961: 

Several major awards on a competitive 
basis during the past year or so offered con- 
vincing evidence that west coast yards have 
definitely overcome their former disadvan- 
tage in bidding on Navy ship construction. 
For example, in March 1960 a Puget Sound 
firm bidding on a nationwide competitive 
basis was the lowest bidder on three guided 
missile destroyers (DDG) and received a con- 
tract for approximately $47 million. In No- 
vember 1960 another Seattle firm was suc- 
cessful, in nationwide bidding, in obtaining 
an award for two DDG’s—at a price of ap- 
proximately $29 million. Only a few days 
ago, a San Diego firm, again as a result of 
countrywide competition, submitted the 
lowest of seven proposals received in response 
to invitations sent to 22 shipyards. This firm 
was awarded construction of a combat store 
ship (AFS) at a price of approximately $18 
million. 


On June 22, 1961, a contract for a 
Navy destroyer-escort was awarded to 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s San Francisco 
yard after competitive bidding. 

In the face of this evidence, the 6-per- 
cent differential is an unnecessary drain 
on public funds. For example, Bethle- 
hem Steel’s San Francisco yard was 
awarded a contract for two ships for 
Pacific Far East Lines under the 6-per- 
cent provision. This contract was 
awarded on September 22, 1959, and 
Bethlehem’s bid was $516,000 per ship, 
or a total of $1,032,000, above the low 
bid of its own east coast yard. Approx- 
imately half this difference was borne 
by the taxpayers in the form of con- 
struction differential subsidy. Todd 
Shipyard of San Pedro, Calif., was 
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awarded a contract for three vessels 
for American Mail Line under the 6-per- 
cent provision under contract awarded 
August 5, 1959. Todd’s total bid was 
$35,775,167, or a total of $1,725,167 high- 
er than the low bid. About half the 
difference was borne by the taxpayers. 

Since the need for this subsidy for 
the Pacific coast has now been removed 
the 6-percent preference should be elim- 
inated as proposed in the pending 
amendment. I hope the Senate will see 
fit to support this amendment and ter- 
minate an unnecessary expense to the 
taxpayers. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
tables which I received from the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 8, 1962. 
Hon. JoRN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This will con- 
firm the information you received by tele- 
phone on August 7, 1962, concerning ship 
construction and conversion contracts 
award to west coast shipyards. 

As to the construction contracts, you were 
informed that the four awarded to the west 
coast since January 1959, were, as follows: 


Number Total 
Contract date of ships Owner Contractor commercial 
price contract 
Feb. 28,1961 2 | Stetes. National: Steak. < .---.---5 =.=... $22, 078, 274 
Sept. 22, 1959 D Bethlehem Pacific 27, 132, 
Aug. 5,1959 3 American Mail Eee 25, 775, 167 
Mar. 17,1959 4 | American Export National Steel. 43, 595, 175 


The two contracts under dates of Septem- 
ber 22, 1959, and August 5, 1959, were award- 
ed under section 502(d) of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936. The low bidders on these 
contracts and the commercial price per ship 


were Bethlehem Sparrows Point, $13,050,000 
and Newport News, $11,350,000, respectively. 

As to the conversion contracts awarded to 
west coast shipyards since January 1956, you 
were informed that there were three, as 
follows: 


Number 


Contract date| of ships Owner 


Total 
commercial 
price contract 


Contractor 


June 8, 1956 
Dee, 11, 1959 
Feb. 16, 1961 


--| Pacific Ship Repair $933, 000 
Moore 686, 000 
Puget Sound 7, 750, 993 


The conversion of the President Roosevelt, 
contract date February 16, 1961, was awarded 
under section 502(d), the low bidder being 
Newport News with a bid price of $7,737,581. 

It was a pleasure to secure this informa- 
tion for you. Please call on us at any time 
in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. GULICK, 
Deputy Maritime Administrator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 
All time having expired, and the yeas 
and nays having been ordered on this 
question, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PEARSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrus- 
KA]. If he were present and voting he 
would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I with- 
hold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have a pair with 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
ING]. If he were present and voting he 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote I would vote “yea.” Therefore 
I withhold my vote. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have a 
pair on this vote with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. If he were 
present and voting he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. If he 
were present and voting he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote I 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GrueninG], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hickey! and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lonc] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Bortum], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Nebraska 
LMr. Hrusxal, the Senators from New 
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York [Mr. Javirs and Mr. KEATING], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Murpuy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BUTLER] are detained on official 
business. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Bor- 
tum], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senators from New York 
Mr. Javits and Mr. Keatine], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Murry] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

The respective pairs of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] and that 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] have been previously an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 29, as follows: 


[No. 270 Leg.] 
YEAS—50 
Allott Hill Robertson 
Beall Holland Russell 
Boggs Johnston Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Byrd, W. Va Kerr Smathers 
Carlson Lausche Smith, Mass. 
Case McCarthy Smith, Maine 
Clark McClellan Sparkman 
Cooper McNamara Stennis 
Cotton Miller Talmadge 
Curtis Mundt Thurmond 
Dirksen Muskie Tower 
Douglas Pastore Wiley 
Eastland Pell Williams, N.J 
Ervin Prouty Williams, Del 
Hart Proxmire Young, Ohio 
Hickenlooper Randolph 
NAYS—29 
Anderson Fong Mansfield 
Bartlett Goldwater McGee 
Bennett Hartke Metcalf 
Bible Hayden Monroney 
Burdick Jackson Morse 
Carroll Jordan,Idaho Moss 
Chavez Kuchel Neuberger 
Church Long, Hawaii Symington 
Ellender Long, La Yarborough 
Engle Magnuson 
NOT VOTING—21 
Aiken Fulbright Keating 
Bottum Gore Kefauver 
Bush Gruening Long, Mo. 
Butler Hickey Morton 
Cannon Hruska Murphy 
Capehart Humphrey Pearson 
Dodd Javits Young, N. Dak. 


So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Was a 
motion made to table the motion to re- 
consider the vote? 

Mr. STENNIS. I have moved to table 
the motion. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, was I 
not recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the 
Senator from California was recognized. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair), Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STen- 
NIS] to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
agreed to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I am very 
much pleased that the Senate has voted 
today to end the discriminatory 6-per- 
cent shipbuilding subsidy for the west 
coast. 

This subsidy places an unfair and un- 
necessary burden on the shipyards of 
the eastern seaboard and in particular, 
those of Massachusetts. In the Com- 
monwealth these yards provide jobs for 
over 16,000 workers. One of the major 
yards, the Fore River Shipyard in Quin- 
cy, is working well below capacity at 
this time. Additional contracts for that 
yard would create from 4,000 to 6,000 
new jobs. The termination of this sub- 
sidy for the west coast will allow Fore 
River, the Boston Naval Shipyard, and 
the other shipbuilding firms in Massa- 
chusetts to compete on a fair basis for 
their share of new contracts, and will 
help strengthen the economy of my 
State. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
let me ask the Senator from California 
(Mr. Kucuet] whether it is his view— 
and I also ask whether it is the view of 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Macnuson]—that the Senate should 
proceed with this particular bill, or 
whether it should be tempcrarily laid 
aside, and the Senate should now pro- 
ceed with consideration of the Cuba 
joint resolution, which was the subject 
of an agreement entered into on yes- 
terday. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have talked with a 
number of Senators—some of whom fa- 
vored the amendment which was adopt- 
ed a moment ago, and some of whom 
opposed it—and I think I can say that 
we would like to have this maritime 
measure temporarily laid aside, and to 
have the Senate proceed with consid- 
eration of the Cuba joint resolution, be- 
cause we may be able to find some ad- 
ditional ground of accommodation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the pending 
measure is temporarily set aside—and 
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I believe this matter is covered by the 
agreement entered into on yesterday— 
I should like to have the Senate take 
up the conference report on the legis- 
lative appropriation bill—a privileged 
matter—and then proceed with consid- 
eration of the Cuba joint resolution. 

Madam President, what is the par- 
liamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment to the merchant marine bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Under the order 
by which the so-called Cuba joint resolu- 
tion was referred to the Armed Services 
Committee and the Foreign Relations 
Committee, was not that joint resolution 
automatically to become the order of 
business today, and was not it covered 
by the unanimous-consent agreement 
entered into yesterday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No time 
was specified. The agreement was modi- 
fied by an additional agreement that 
following consideration of the merchant 
marine bill, the Senate would proceed 
to the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion, But no time was specified. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But the agreement 
did provide that that would be done 
following consideration of the maritime 
bill, did it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the maritime 
bill is temporarily laid aside, does not 
the second part of the agreement auto- 
matically take effect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By 
unanimous consent the pending bill may 
be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understood that 
it was laid aside. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It has not yet been 
laid aside. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Then let me say to 
the acting majority leader that I do not 
wish to have many other matters 
brought up ahead of the Cuba joint 
resolution 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That will not be 
done. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Unless the Cuba 
joint resolution can be scheduled for 
consideration at a definite time this 
afternoon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The conference re- 
port on the legislative bill is a privileged 
matter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; but certainly 
the Cuba joint resolution is an urgent 
measure; and apparently the Senate 
thought so, too, when it required the 
two committees to report it today. So I 
believe it should be disposed of. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator’s 
wish will be fulfilled. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1963—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
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the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11151) 
making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent that the mari- 
time bill be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate now proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
the legislative branch appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the report will be read, for 
the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Tuesday, Sept. 18, 1962, p. 
19720, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 11151, which was 
read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S. 
September 19, 1962. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 36, 41, and 44 to the bill 
(H.R. 11151) entitled “An Act making ap- 
propriations for the Legislative Branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes”, and concur therein; 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 45, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by paragraph (7)(b) of 
said amendment, insert the following: 

“(b) An employee to whom this section 
applies shall be paid during any period of 
continuous service as such an employee 
additional basic compensation (hereinafter 
referred to as longevity compensation) at 
the rate of $120 per annum if at the time 
of such payment the annual rate of basic 
compensation (exclusive of longevity com- 
pensation) of the position in which em- 
ployed is less than $1,800, or $180 per an- 
num if at such time such rate is $1,800 or 
more, for each five years of service per- 
formed as such an employee during such 
period. No employee shall receive more 
than four such increases upon the basis of 
any period of continuous service, and noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to 
authorize the payment to any employee of 
total compensation, including longevity com- 
pensation, in excess of the maximum 
amount prescribed by law for Senate em- 
ployees generally. Notwithstanding the first 
sentence of this subsection, the first increase 
under this section for telephone operators 
(exclusive of the chief operator and assistant 
chief operators), who on September 1, 1962, 
have more than twenty-five years of service 
as a telephone operator on the United States 
Capitol telephone exchange shall be 
$240 basic per annum. In computing 
length of continuous service for the purposes 
of this section only service performed sub- 
sequent to August 31, 1957, shall be credited, 
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and in the case of employees of the Official 
Reporters of Debates of the Senate there shall 
be credited any service as such an employee 
performed during the period beginning on 
September 1, 1957, and ending on June 30, 
1960, whether or not compensated from the 
appropriation referred to in subsection (a). 
Continuity of service for the purpose of this 
subsection shall not be deemed to be broken 
by separations from service of not more 
than thirty days, by the performance of 
service as an employee, other than an em- 
ployee subject to the provisions of this 
section, whose compensation is disbursed by 
the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of 
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the House of Representatives, or by the 
performance of active military service in the 
armed forces of the United States, but such 
separations and service shall not be credited 
for the purposes of this section. Longevity 
compensation under this section shall be 
payable on and after the first day of the first 
month following completion of the five-year 
period upon which such compensation is 
based.” 


Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE, Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Recorp at this point a tabulation show- 
ing by item the budget estimates, the 
amounts in the Senate and House ver- 
sions of the bill, and the amounts agreed 
to in conference. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Comparative statement of the appropriations for 1962 and the estimates and amounts recommended in the bill for 1963 


Item 
SENATE 
Vice President and Sena 


Compensation of the Vice Bp ge BT ee ee ̃ m:. —ę—t' l. p — 


Compensation of Senators. 
eee n of the Vice Presiden 


nse allowance of the Vice sident. 
age of the President of the Senate an 
Benefits of deceased Senators 


Total, Vice President and Senator ss 


Salaries of officers and employees: 
Office Bad the Vice President 


inori 
Administrative and clerical assistants to Senators- 
Offices of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper- ....... 
Offices of secretaries for the majority sod paS 
Office of the majority and minority w. hiya 
Official Reporters of Debates. 


Total salaries of officers and employees 


Expense allowances of the Vice President, and majority and minority leaders.. 
Expense allowance for majority and minority leaders. 


Appropria- 
tions, 1962! 


Office of Legislative Counsel of the Senate: Salaries and expenses. 


Contingent ex 
ti 


Vice President's automobile 
Automobile for the President pro tempore. 
‘Automobiles for majority and minority leaders_ 
Furniture. 


SALARIES, MILEAGE FOR THE MEMBERS, AND EXPENSE ALLOWANCE OF THE SPEAKER 


Compensation of Members 
Mileage of Members and expense allowance of the Speaker... 


SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


88 piine n TA TSE N E SE E 


of the aie 


(0S) bri ss SS ea Slat SS EDS RS 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Total, contingent expenses. 
17% ⁵OBA—Q=Añ ——— 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1963 


House 


Conference 
allowance allowance 


$2, 471, 140 


a 
= 
> 


27, 645 645 

8, 810 8,810 

720, 460 720, 460 

2, 551, 200 2, 551, 200 

77, 325 77, 825 

77, 325 77, 825 

12, 676, 275 12, 676, 275 
2, 522, 780 2, 522, 7 

126, 350 126, 350 

28, 340 28, 340 

214, 990 214, 990 

19, 131, 500 19, 131, 500 


$10, 672, 000 
200,000 
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Comparative statement of the appropriations for 1962 and the estimates and amounts recommended in the bill for 1968—Continued 


Item 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE HOUSE 


$262, 550 $262, 550 $262, 550 $262, 550 

2, 600, 000 2, 600, 000 2, 600, 000 2, 600, 000 

175, 000 150, 000 150, 000 150, 000 

3, 000, 000 2, 935, 000 2, 935, 000 2, 935, 000 

322, 500 322, 500 322, 500 322, 500 

20, 000 20, 000 20, 000 20, 000 

Ae 65, 000 65, 000 65, 000 

Office of peed pmo as Information 2113, 875 113, 875 113, 875 113, 875 

ph and telephone 1,375, 000 1, 350, 000 1, 350, 000 1, 350, 000 

Stationery Gevaert 788, 400 788, 400 788, 400 788, 400 

8 physician 16, 545 16, 545 16, 545 16, 545 

P 183, 640 183, 640 183, 640 183, 640 

Folding documents. 240, 000 240, 000 240, 000 240, 000 

Revision of laws.. 19, 515 19, 515 19, 515 19, 515 

Si mare au 10.000 10. 000 10, 000 10, 000 

ajority lead 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 

Portrait of Speaker sie: 2 800 2 2 20 
621... ... —ͤ3n:Sz . ðè?7“ . ĩ¾˙ʃ⅜ͤ.ß ey a 4 

New edition, United States Code. o hadr eT K PER 

Payment to widows and heirs of deceased T y D E y E a ia a 

Total, continrent expenses 9, 099, 525 9, 009, 525 

|5 

e .... y E a E 48, 150, 725 48, 150, 725 

2 i 

C00 ̃w] . ĩͤ E E a 36, 700 36, 700 36, 36, 700 36, 700 

Capitol Po ve Board ee cea p 129, 500 

Total, Capitol Police. 166, 200 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
nnn EN A E . AM —— . é ę . | seaweeen ode =m 26, 790 


1 ̃ ʃ1 www „•DÿPP P/ x 68, 365 
Penauty Man. Costs 

BNE SS a a TSAR SAL Soa SE RL eS SS LS eon SER AES | 3, 986, 000 
CONTESTED ELECTIONS 

Expenses, compiling testimony in contested election cases............-....-.-22.-..- 4 4„„„„ñ TTT 

STATEMENTS OF APPROPRIATIONS 

8,000 8.000 

C.O =————_—= 

363, 000 363, 000 

50, 000 50, 000 

1, 282, 000 282, 000 

500. 000 500, 000 


435, 000 
63, 000 

2, 465, 000 
1, 677, 000 
8, 500, 000 
2, 059, 000 
000 

000 


455, 000 9, $10, 430 
600, 000 1, 619, 700 
809, 200 1, 870, 000 
347, 000 2, 700, 700 
470, 000 570, 000 
90, 000 110,000 
1, 786, 100 1, 884, 700 
112, 800 112, 800 
60, 600 60, 600 
Revision of Annotated Constitution „ 
Collection and distribution of Library materials 1 — foreign currency program) ...-.- 400, 000 i 
Indexing and microfilming the Rossin Orthodox k Catholic Chu: TA 
r EEA E, E E e r a ̃ . 19, 743, 400 19, 431, 930 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
Set Gi E AO A E T EEEE S A 15, 200, 000 15, 200, 000 
Office of Superintendent of Documents, salaries and expenses » 683, 600 4, 683, 600 
Acquisition of site and construction of annex...----.-.-- 2022-22022. —.——.— 2 ——— 6, 450, 000 6, 450, 000 
Total, Government Printing Office... 26, 333, 600 26, 333, 600 
R WA ac 8 146, 913, 210 146, 477, 270 
1 Includes items in 2d 8. tal, 1 
tke ean In k. q Supplier mon 962. Cii Appropriation, 1962, $363,500; budget for 1963, $610,000; Conference bill, 
As amended in H. ther As amended in 8, Doc, 89. 
In addition, rea; As amended in S. Doe. 99, 


t Of which the elects ——— are to purchase currencies already owned by the 
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Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island and the commit- 
tee for the very fine way in which they 
considered and handled the matter of 
the restoration of the old Senate Cham- 
ber. Funds are not carried forward in 
the bill, but they have been carefully 
considered and carried forward without 
prejudice for further consideration un- 
der a plan to consider other matters. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the part of 
the conference report under the title 
“Architect of the Capitol,” which refers 
to amendment No. 37, on page 2 of the 
conference report, including the first 
paragraph on page 3 of said report, be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Amendment No, 37.—Strikes from the bill 
the $37,500 proposed by the Senate for pre- 
paring working drawings, specifications, and 
estimates of cost for restoration of the old 
Senate Chamber and the old Supreme Court 
Chamber in the Capitol Building substan- 
tially to their conditions in 1859 and 1860, 
respectively. 

This action has been taken without any 
prejudice to future consideration of the pro- 
posal. There are those in the Congress who 
feel the project is desirable, but it is one that 
should be first processed through regular 
legislative channels. Under the law, changes 
in architectural features of the building re- 
quire prior legislative approval. An author- 
ization in advance of appropriation is the 
prescribed procedure. 

Moreover, with rebuilding and reinforce- 
ment of the supporting structure under the 
east side of the central dome, it has been 
indicated that, for engineering and struc- 
tural reasons, it may, in the not so distant 
future, be necessary to rebuild the west cen- 
tral side to compensate and to replace the 
deteriorating structural features. This 
would at least open to logical consideration 
the whole question of the west central area 
and the conferees think this is an added 
reason for deferral of the instant proposi- 
tion. 


US. POLICY WITH RESPECT TO 
CUBA 


Under the order previously entered, 
the Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 230) express- 
ing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the situation in 
Cuba. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. What is the 
pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 230. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I now ask unanimous consent that dis- 
cussion on Senate Joint Resolution 230 
be limited to 3 hours. I have discussed 
this subject with the minority leader. 
We have likewise discussed the limitation 
with Senators keenly interested in the 
joint resolution. The time will be under 
the control of either the majority leader 
or the minority leader, whoever may be 
present at the time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call may 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I suggest that the distinguished acting 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations be in charge of the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I yield myself 10 minutes, under the time 
limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Armed Services have 
unanimously reported to the Senate a 
joint resolution which, in my judgment, 
clearly and forcefully expresses the de- 
termination of the American people to 
defeat the designs of Communist aggres- 
sion in the Western Hemisphere and to 
do so by means that are consistent with 
traditional American policies including 
the Monroe Doctrine, with the national 
security requirements of the United 
States, and with our obligations under 
the Rio Treaty of 1947. 

Senate Joint Resolution 230 expresses 
the determination of the United States; 
first, to prevent the Cuban Communist 
regime, by whatever means may be nec- 
essary, including the use of arms, from 
engaging in aggression or subversion in 
any part of this hemisphere; second, to 
prevent the creation in Cuba of an ex- 
ternally supported military capability 
endangering the security of the United 
States; and third, to work with the Or- 
ganization of American States and with 
freedom-loving Cubans to support the 
aspirations of the Cuban people for self- 
determination. 

This resolution is designed to 
strengthen the hand of the President in 
his stated determination to take what- 
ever action may be necessary to protect 
the security of the United States and its 
allies. The resolution is entirely con- 
sistent with President Kennedy’s state- 
ment of September 13, when he said: 

If at any time the Communist buildup in 
Cuba were to endanger or interfere with our 
security in any way, including our base at 


Guantanamo, our passage to the Panama 
Canal, our missile and space activities in 
Cape Canaveral—or the lives of American 
citizens in this country, or if Cuba should 
ever attempt to export its aggressive pur- 
poses by force or the threat of force against 
any nation in this hemisphere or become an 
offensive military base of significant capac- 
ity for the Soviet Union, then this country 
will do whatever must be done to protect its 
own security and that of its allies. 


This resolution must be considered 
within the broad context of our world- 
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wide struggle against Communist im- 
perialism and our long-term relations 
with Latin America. Our relations with 
Latin America have been altered by two 
great historical changes since the end of 
World War II. 

The first of these has been the emer- 
gence of the United States from isola- 
tionism and its acquisition of worldwide 
responsibilities beyond the limits of the 
Western Hemisphere. This change has 
greatly altered the conditions governing 
our implementation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which was based in part on the 
assumption that the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere would remain uninvolved 
in the conflicts of Europe. We are now 
deeply involved in these conflicts and, as 
a result, their impact is felt in our own 
hemisphere as well as in the outside 
world. The core of the Monroe Doc- 
trine—its determination to defend the 
Western Hemisphere against extracon- 
tinental aggression and imperialism— 
remains a valid and vital principle of 
our foreign policy. But in discharging 
our obligations under the Monroe Doc- 
trine, we must act with full regard for 
the fact that the problem of Cuba and 
of Communist designs in the Western 
Hemisphere is not an isolated one but 
part of our worldwide struggle against 
Communist imperialism. 

The second great change in our rela- 
tions with Latin America since the end 
of World War II has been the emergence 
of Latin America into the mainstream of 
world history, its awakening to the great 
forces—communism, democracy, and na- 
tionalism—which have aroused all of the 
peoples of the non-European world. 
Latin America, in short, has been drawn 
into the worldwide social revolution 
against economic deprivation and politi- 
cal humiliation. The tragedy of Cuba is 
that the aspirations of its people for 
freedom and a better life have been 
betrayed by a demagog whose appetite 
for power has brought his country to its 
present status as a chattel of Commu- 
nist imperialism. 

Under these conditions the basic aims 
of the United States in Latin America as 
expressed in the Monroe Doctrine can 
best be realized by combining measures 
of collective security whenever possible— 
unilateral action when necessary—with 
policies designed to help the peoples of 
Latin America achieve the aims of their 
social revolution under free institutions, 
If the Alliance for Progress succeeds, it 
will give this hemisphere not only the 
social and economic justice that its peo- 
ples demand but also the fullest possible 
measure of security against Communist 
imperialism. 

Because I believe that Senate Joint 
Resolution 230 is entirely consistent with 
these realities of our Latin American re- 
lations as well as with our obligations 
as a member of the Organization of 
American States and the United Nations, 
I commend its adoption to the Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam in favor of every- 
thing the Senator from Alabama has 
said, but how can we justify saying we 
object to the Russians being in Cuba 
when we have a base within 60 miles of 
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the Russian border, in Turkey? I have 
been at our airbase in Turkey, 60 miles 
from Russia. How can we justify that 
and at the same time object to the Rus- 
sians being in Cuba? I wish the Senator 
would answer. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That question has 
been raised a good many times. Our 
answer is that we are in positions near 
the Russian borders purely for the pur- 
pose of protecting our own national secu- 
rity in conjunction with our allies. We 
have the base in Turkey, for example, at 
the request of the Turkish Government. 
We certainly have no aggressive purpose 
in being there. We are not trying to 
subvert the Turkish Government or to 
install our system of government there. 
We are working with the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, at its invitation and on a de- 
fensive basis, not on an offensive basis. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In my opinion, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, is 
mistaken in respect to the people of 
Latin America. There are not many 
Communists in Latin America. They are 
few, but noisy—very noisy. Latin Amer- 
ica could not be made a Communist area. 
It could not be done. The people are not 
of that mind philosophically, by national 
origin, or otherwise. They are for this 
country. 

Mr. President, what worries me is that 
some people in the United States brag 
about being anti-Communist. What we 
do in Europe, of course, might be neces- 
sary, and I am for it. Nevertheless, it 
gives the people as a whole time to think. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator has 
made a very thoughtful suggestion. I 
wish to emphasize a point he has made, 
because I think he is right. The Latin 
American is not by nature a Communist. 
And he is not likely to be, provided he 
can be free, independent, and enjoy the 
reasonable comforts that a person is en- 
titled to in life. I think the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a very brief 
statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes which the Senator from Ala- 
bama allotted to himself have expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I yield myself an additional 5 minutes. 
I had promised the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] that I would yield 
to him for a question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Madam President, I 
should like to endeavor to make the leg- 
islative history of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 230 as clear as possible by asking the 
distinguished Senator in charge of the 
pending joint resolution whether or not 
the proposal is limited to Cuba. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In answer to the 
question propounded by the Senator 
from Washington, I point out that he is 
correct. The Senator will note that the 
title itself states— 

Expressing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the situation in Cuba. 


Some Senators felt that we ought to 
have made the resolution more wide- 
spread than that. But we were dealing 
with the Cuban situation. 

Mr. JACKSON. The fact that we 
are not resolving in the joint resolution 
questions with reference to other areas 
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in Central and South America is not to 
be taken as an assumption that we are 
not concerned with the threat to all 
areas of the Western Hemisphere. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I believe the manner in which we 
have incorporated the Monroe Doctrine 
in the joint resolution can be taken to 
indicate our interest in all the Western 
Hemisphere, because the Monroe Doc- 
trine certainly covers the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy that the 
Senator has made that point. The fact 
that we are legislating with reference to 
Cuba is not to be taken by implication 
to mean that we are not concerned with 
the threat to the other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere by any power any- 
where in the world. Is that not correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Historically, the 
Monroe Doctrine has been thought to 
apply only to threats from European 
countries, but many of us feel that what 
we are concerned about is the security 
and integrity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I point out 
that we have not only the Monroe Doc- 
trine, but also we have bolstering that 
doctrine the Rio Treaty and the Punta 
del Este Treaty, all of which amount to 
a closer tying together of the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere within the 
framework or in recognition of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

Mr. JACKSON. I merely wish to 
make certain that all powers anywhere 
in the world that attempt to threaten 
the security and the integrity of any part 
or all parts of the Western Hemisphere 
are not able to assume that because we 
are dealing in this resolution with a 
specific current situation in Cuba, by im- 
plication there would be afforded to them 
a license to move in. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. On the contrary, the 
Monroe Doctrine, the Rio Treaty of 
1947, and the Punta del Este meeting in 
January 1962, are all applicable, includ- 
ing the right of the United States to 
take whatever unilateral action it may 
find necessary at any time to provide for 
our own security, should that situation 
arise. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. I made that statement in the 
concluding paragraph of my statement. 

Mr.CASE. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand that 
the Senator from New Jersey wishes to 
ask a question along the same line. 

Mr. CASE. Yes. I thank the Sen- 
ator. In summary, the joint resolution 
is not intended to be a limitation upon 
our own rights as a nation or upon our 
freedom of action in pursuance of our 
traditional position. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not at all. I re- 
gard it as a reaffirmation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to state a little 
history about Latin America. Simon 
Bolivar, of Venezuela, was the one who 
made Latin America independent. He 
had observed what had been done in 
relation to the thirteen Colonies in the 
United States, and he wanted to create 
that kind of union in South America. 
Instead of 20 countries, he wanted one 
solid independent country. However, 
others including England, wanted Latin 
America divided, for being divided, it 
could be conquered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I appreciate the remarks of the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

I have agreed to yield briefiy to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son]. 


RELIEF FOR CERTAIN RESIDENTIAL 
OCCUPANTS OF UNPATENTED 
MINING CLAIMS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3451) to provide relief for residential 
occupants of unpatented mining claims 
upon which valuable improvements have 
been placed, and for other purposes, 
which was, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior may 
convey to any occupant of an unpatented 
mining claim which is determined by the 
Secretary to be invalid an area within the 
claim of not more than (a) five acres or 
(b) the acreage actually occupied by him, 
whichever is less. The Secretary may make 
a like conveyance to any occupant of an 
unpatented mining claim who, after notice 
from a qualified officer of the United States 
that the claim is believed to be invalid, re- 
linquishes to the United States all right in 
and to such claim which he may have under 
the mining laws or who, within two years 
prior to the date of this Act, relinquished 
such rights to the United States or had his 
unpatented mining claim invalidated. Any 
conveyance authorized by this section, how- 
ever, shall be made only to a qualified ap- 
Plicant, as that term is defined in section 
2 of this Act, who applies therefor within 
three years from the date of this Act and 
upon payment of the amount established 
pursuant to section 5 of this Act. 

As used in this section, the term “quali- 
fied officer of the United States” means the 
Secretary of the Interior or an employee of 
the Department of the Interior so designated 
by him: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior may delegate his authority to desig- 
nate qualified officers to the head of any 
other department or agency of the United 
States with respect to lands within the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of that department 
or agency. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act a qual- 
ified applicant is a seasonal or year-round 
residential occupant-owner, as of January 
10, 1962, of land now or formerly in an un- 
patented mining claim upon which valuable 
improvements had been placed. 

Sec. 3. Where the lands have been with- 
drawn in aid of a function of a Federal 
department or agency other than the De- 
partment of the Interior, or of a State, 
county, municipality, water district, or other 
local governmental subdivision or agency, 
the Secretary of the Interior may make con- 
veyances under section 1 of this Act, only 
with the consent of the head of that gov- 
ernmental unit and under such terms and 
conditions as that unit may deem necessary. 
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Sec. 4. Where the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior determines that a disposition under sec- 
tion 1 of this Act is not in the public in- 
terest or the consent required by section 3 
of this Act is not given, the applicant, after 
arrangements satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Interior are made for the termination 
of his occupancy and for settlement of any 
liability for unauthorized use, will be 
granted by the Secretary, under such rules 
and regulations for procedure as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, a preference right to 
purchase any other tract of land, five acres 
or less in area, from those tracts made avail- 
able for sale under this Act by the Secretary 
of the Interior, from the unappropriated 
and unreserved lands and those lands sub- 
ject to classification under section 7 of the 
Taylor Grazing Act, upon the payment of 
the amount determined under section 5 of 
this Act. Said preference right must be ex- 
ercised within two years from and after the 
date of its grant. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior prior 
to any conveyance under this Act shall de- 
termine the fair market value of the lands 
involved (exclusive of any improvements 
placed thereon by the applicant or by his 
predecessors in interest) or interests in lands 
as of the date of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The execution of a conveyance au- 
thorized by section 1 of this Act shall not 
relieve any occupant of the land conveyed of 
any liability, existing on the date of said 
conveyance, to the United States for unau- 
thorized use of the conveyed lands or in- 
terests in lands. Relief under this section 
shall be limited to those persons who have 
filed applications for conveyances pursuant 
to this Act within three years from the en- 
actment of this Act. Except where a mining 
claim was located at a time when the land 
included therein was withdrawn from or 
otherwise not subject to such location, or 
where a mining claim was located after July 
23, 1955, no trespass charges shall be sought 
or collected by the United States based upon 
occupancy of such mining claim, whether 
residential or otherwise, for any period pre- 
ceding the final administrative determina- 
tion of the invalidity of the mining claim 
by the Secretary of the Interior or the vol- 
untary relinquishment of the mining claim, 
whichever occurs earlier. Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed as creating any lia- 
bility for trespass to the United States which 
would not exist in the absence of this Act. 

Sec. 7. (a) In any conveyance under this 
Act there shall be reserved to the United 
States (1) all minerals and (2) the right of 
the United States, its lessees, permittees, and 
licensees to enter upon the land and to pros- 
pect for, drill for, mine, treat, store, trans- 
port, and remove leasable minerals and min- 
eral materials and to use so much of the 
surface and subsurface of such lands as may 
be necessary for such purposes, and when- 
ever reasonably necessary, for the purpose 
of prospecting for, drilling for, mining, treat- 
ing, storing, transporting, and removing such 
minerals and mineral materials on or from 
other lands. 

(b) The leasable minerals and mineral 
materials so reserved shall be subject to 
disposal by the United States in accordance 
with the provisions of the applicable laws 
in force at the time of such disposal, 

(c) Subject to valid existing rights, upon 
issuance of a patent or other instrument of 
conveyance under this Act, the locatable 
minerals reserved by this section shall be 
withdrawn from all forms of appropriation 
under the mining laws. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to preclude a grantee, holding any 
lands conveyed under this Act, from grant- 
ing to any person or firm the right to pros- 
pect or explore for any class of minerals 
for which mining locations may be made 
under the United States mining laws on 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
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upon by said grantee and the prospector, but 
no mining location shall be made thereon 
so long as the withdrawal directed by this 
Act is in effect. 

(e) A fee owner of the surface of any 
lands conveyed under this Act may at any 
time make application to purchase, and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall sell to such 
owner, the interests of the United States in 
any and all locatable minerals within the 
boundaries of the lands owned by such 
owner, which lands were patented or other- 
wise conveyed under this Act with a reser- 
vation of such minerals to the United States. 
All sales of such interests shall be made 
expressly subject to valid existing rights. 
Before any such sale is consummated, the 
surface owner shall pay to the Secretary of 
the Interior the sum of the fair market 
value of the interests sold, and the cost of 
appraisal thereof, but in no event less than 
the sum of $50 per sale and the cost of ap- 
praisal of the locatable mineral interests. 
The Secretary of the Interior shall issue 
thereupon such instruments of conveyance 
as he deems appropriate. 

Sec. 8. Rights and privileges under this 
Act shall not be assignable, but may pass 
through devise or descent. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate disagree with the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives, and ask for a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 2 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Jackson, Mr. KUCHEL, 
and Mr. ALLoTT conferees on the part of 
the Senate at the conference. 


U.S. POLICY WITH RESPECT TO 
CUBA 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 230) 
expressing the determination of the 
United States with respect to the situa- 
tion in Cuba. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I yield myself an additional 5 minutes. 

In conclusion, I am sure every Sena- 
tor knows that the two committees met 
jointly, held extensive hearings on Mon- 
day, and then worked quietly on Tuesday 
in an effort to agree upon the wording, 
without a formal committee meeting. 
On Wednesday we met again for the 
purpose of having the committees agree 
on the wording. One might think that 
it would be a very difficult task to get 
two committees with a total membership 
of 33 together on that subject. 

However, we arrived at an adjustment 
yesterday morning without too much 
difficulty. It was unanimous. Every 
member of both committees voted for 
the wording of the resolution. The 
meetings were presided over by the very 
able veteran Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusseLL], chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. I mean veteran in 
point of service, not in age, because he is 
eternally young. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I particularly thank 
the Senator for the latter remark. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course he did 
the only type of job that we could have 
expected of him, a superb job. I wish to 
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add that this morning the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee agreed by unani- 
mous vote on the identical wording of 
the resolution that has been reported by 
our two committees. 

Therefore, Madam President, before 
concluding these brief remarks, I express 
the hope that Members of the Senate, 
who, of course, have complete freedom 
in offering amendments to this resolu- 
tion, will bear in mind that the resolu- 
tion now before us is the product of 
most careful consideration by members 
of two committees of the Senate, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, and 
the executive branch. Obviously, not 
every member of the joint committee 
was fully satisfied with every phrase 
and every word in the pending resolu- 
tion. A number of changes were sug- 
gested and some of them adopted dur- 
ing our consideration of this resolution. 
I would suggest that Members who may 
wish to propose amendments to the 
pending resolution examine the execu- 
tive session record of the joint commit- 
tee before submitting amendments. I 
am sure that such examination will re- 
veal reasons which will commend to 
Members the resolution in the form in 
which it has been reported. The execu- 
tive session transcript is available in the 
Foreign Relations Committee room or it 
will be brought to the floor of the Sen- 
ate for examination by individual Mem- 
bers if they desire that be done. 

Let me say that Secretary of State 
Rusk and Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Bundy were most candid and 
forthcoming in their testimony. The 
hearings which are before every Member 
of the Senate have been edited to delete 
security information. However, the un- 
— version is available for consulta- 

on. 

Finally, Madam President, let me em- 
phasize that this is one of those rare 
oceasions in the Senate of the United 
States when it is more important that 
the Senate speak with a united voice 
than that we appear disunited as a con- 
sequence of unnecessarily perfecting 
amendments whose purpose may be to 
clarify concepts in the minds of a few 
Members of the Senate. I urge, there- 
fore, that Members who may have ques- 
tions regarding the meaning of particu- 
lar language in this resolution, or doubts 
about whether it goes too far or not far 
enough, resolve their doubts in favor of 
helping this Nation speak with one voice 
on the critical situation in Cuba. 

Madam President, I now yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
first, I rise to congratulate the members 
of the Armed Services Committee and 
the Foreign Relations Committee for 
bringing to the floor of the Senate this 
very excellent resolution. I completely 
agree with the able Senator from 
Alabama that in this field it is most im- 
portant that we speak with one voice. 
The committees have rendered a signal 
service. 

We all recognize that the final deci- 
sion is left to the President of the United 
States by the Constitution. It is a most 
difficult decision for him to make. It 
is not easy, no matter how we look at 
it. I am certain, however, that he will 
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be comforted in the knowledge that Con- 
gress supports him in any strong and 
firm action which he might determine 
needs to be taken, first, to protect the 
national interest of the United States 
and, second, to get rid of communism 
in Cuba. 

I have previously discussed and 
thought about offering two resolutions. 
I have decided not to bring them up at 
this time, as I previously stated to the 
committee. The resolutions which I 
have submitted are more specific in na- 
ture, but they fall within the context of 
the overall pending resolution. 

Rather than complicate the pending 
resolution, and bring about debate, which 
might create the impression that we are 
divided with respect to the steps that 
ought to be taken, I will withhold press- 
ing my resolutions at this time. How- 
ever, I expect to press them before the 
Foreign Relations Committee at a later 
date, 

I am very happy that the committees 
have seen fit to add the last paragraph 
to the resolution, which makes mention 
of the Organization of American States. 

I supplement what has previously been 
said by saying that in the very basic 
document which formed the Organiza- 
tion of American States, about 1948, this 
kind of strong action was called for in 
dealing with outside influences. 

Prior to that there was the Rio pact. 
Subsequent to that there was the Act 
of Bogotá. Subsequent to that, in 1954, 
there was the strongest statement yet 
made, at Caracas. After that, an addi- 
tional statement was made at Costa 
Rica, in 1960. Then, of course, there 
were the findings at Punta del Este, in 
1961. 

Each of these documents states clearly 
that it is the duty of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere to band together 
in action to stop any outside power from 
coming in and exercising its influence 
contrary to the principles of democracy 
as we understand them in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

I believe we are about to take the 
logical first step. It is my hope, possibly 
after the meeting that has been called 
for by Secretary Rusk of the foreign 
ministers of the Western Hemisphere 
nations—who actually only advise, and 
do not have much authority—that the 
President of the United States himself 
will consider, probably later this year 
or early next year—and the sooner the 
better—calling a meeting of the heads 
of state of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, where there could be out- 
lined the inroads which have been made 
by the Communists in Cuba, and the 
danger to the whole hemisphere of hav- 
ing the Communists in Cuba. I believe 
that needs to be done to preserve the 
meaning and worth of the Organization 
of American States. 

In conclusion, I again congratulate the 
able Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
man], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Russetu], the minority leader [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], and other Senators 
who have brought this meaningful reso- 
lution to the Senate. I am certain that 
it will at least imply to the President of 
the United States that the Members of 
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Congress want him to take affirmative 
and strong action in this field. I am cer- 
tain he will be so encouraged, and I be- 
lieve also that he will be comforted in 
the decisions which he must subsequently 
make. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. I commend him, because 
I know the great interest he has shown 
in this field. Incidentally, if Senators 
have not already noted it, the appendix 
of the hearings contains the documents 
of the several conferences mentioned by 
the Senator from Florida. 

Madam President, I yield such time 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] as he may need. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, I shall be very brief. First, I com- 
mend the Senator from Alabama, the 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and my own chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUssELL], on the manner in which they 
conducted the hearings, and especially 
on the manner in which they drafted 
the pending resolution, which I trust 
will be unanimously adopted without any 
amendments. I believe it is essential to 
do so, because the House has followed 
our language, and we want to be united, 
and not have any question as to further 
interpretation. 

As I see it, the resolution supports 
three general principles. The main pur- 
pose of the resolution is to indicate to 
the world, more specifically and more di- 
rectly to the Communist governments 
in Cuba and Moscow, that the people of 
the United States are actively support- 
ing the President of the United States 
in whatever action he deems it necessary 
to take to prevent any action by the 
Castro regime in Cuba which would 
threaten the security of the United 
States or of any of the other countries of 
Latin America. 

The second point is the support of the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine. 

We realize that the world has under- 
gone great changes in the past 10 years. 
As I see it, the resolution is in support 
of the principle of the Monroe Doctrine; 
but today we also have other agree- 
ments, which the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] have just men- 
tioned, agreements which tie us together 
in certain ways with the countries of 
Latin America and South America. We 
are a member of the Organization of 
American States, and we have been a 
party to additional meetings which have 
taken place and treaties which have been 
entered into by countries of the Amer- 
icas. That means that in carrying out 
the principle of the Monroe Doctrine, 
we must discuss hemispheric questions 
with our friends and neighbors in the 
other countries to obtain their support 
where and how we can. 

But we should always remember that 
the resolution supports the principle that 
we intend to take any unilateral action 
which may be necessary to our own se- 
curity. That is fundamental. That is 
made clear in the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution also states that 
it is our purpose to prevent any further 
development, by external support, of mil- 
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itary force in Cuba which would threaten 
not only the United States itself, but 
also the other American nations. We 
have made it clear that we will work 
with them in accordance with the gen- 
eral principles of the Monroe Doctrine, 
but that we will take whatever unilat- 
eral action we believe is essential if we 
cannot obtain their cooperation when 
our own security is endangered. 

Finally, the joint resolution supports 
the principle of self-determination for 
the Cuban people. We intend to help 
our Cuban friends in their aspirations 
to again have a free Cuba. 

Overall it is a clear, strong statement 
that we will do everything we can to 
prevent Communist infiltration into the 
Western Hemisphere, and that is the 
only interpretation which can be given 
the resolution. 

I am glad the resolution expresses “the 
determination of the United States” 
rather than the “sense of Congress” or 
any other language, because this means 
that we, as representatives of the people 
of the United States, are interpreting 
their will to be in support of the Presi- 
dent, and the President is interpreting 
the will of the people in whatever action 
he may take. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama for 
the opportunity to make this statement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 

Madam President, I now yield 12 min- 
utes to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Madam President, I, too, 
express appreciation and gratitude to the 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, and all 
other members of those two committees 
who have prepared and drafted the reso- 
lution which is before the Senate today. 

I concur in what has been said earlier 
about the need for unity of purpose at 
this time. I hope this body will act as 
with a single voice in approving the joint 
resolution. 

Madam President, America’s firm in- 
sistence on democracy and freedom for 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere 
is hallowed by both time and tradition. 
It is as deep as the wellsprings of our 
own free Government, and as sacred to 
us. 
In 1823, we enunciated the Monroe 
Doctrine, a unilateral statement that the 
United States would consider any at- 
tempt of an extrahemispheric power to 
extend its system to any portion of this 
hemisphere dangerous to the peace and 
safety of the United States. This doc- 
trine is still applicable, and we have con- 
sistently, and with resolution, opposed 
any aggressive influence in this hemi- 
sphere on the part of any government 
from the other hemisphere. 

Our policy toward the Castro regime 
and Soviet Communist influence in Cuba 
is completely in line with our traditional 
policy. Our policy is to rid the hemi- 
sphere of the Castro regime and the So- 
viet influence, and to permit the people 
of Cuba to choose freely the type of goy- 
ernment they want. 

Our policy, furthermore, is to prevent 
the Castro regime from exporting its 
aggressive purposes by force or the threat 
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of force to any other part of the hemi- 
sphere. We will do this by taking what- 
ever action is necessary. The United 
States, in conjunction with the other 
countries of the hemisphere, will make 
sure that the increased Soviet military 
aid to Cuba, while a burden to the 
Cuban people, will be nothing more than 
that. 

The recent Soviet shipments to Cuba 
of arms and technicians indicate a sig- 
nificant increase in the Soviet involve- 
ment in Cuba. This situation has 
created a noisy cry from a number of 
sources for immediate military interven- 
tion to remove this spot of Communist 
influence in the Western Hemisphere. 
This sounds simple but its implications 
are enormous. 

President Kennedy has assured us that 
this country pretty well knows what 
is going on inside Cuba. We have the 
island under full surveillance. We are 
following every ship that is coming to, 
and going from, the island, and we have 
a close watch on what those ships are 
loading and unloading. We have every 
reason to believe that we are completely 
informed on the location of missile sites 
and we know the kind of missiles that 
the Cubans have. We know of the de- 
ployment of aircraft, tanks, and artil- 
lery. This outside military aid will in- 
crease the defense capacity of the regime 
and the effectiveness of the Cuban mili- 
tary force for possible internal use, but 
there is no evidence of any organized 
outside combat force in Cuba from any 
Soviet bloc country. There is no evi- 
dence of any significant offensive capa- 
bility including offensive ground-to- 
ground missiles of sufficient range to 
reach our shores either in Cuban hands 
or under Soviet direction and guidance. 

There is little doubt that if we directed 
our superior military force at Cuba right 
now, we could smash the island and 
take it over. It would not be too hard 
for a giant like America to knock over 
a small country like Cuba, which is 
about as large as one of our middle-sized 
States. We would lose some fine Ameri- 
can boys, and some equipment, but we 
could do it. 

But to move now without evidence of 
actual or planned aggression outside 
Cuba might be a victory won at a pro- 
hibitive cost. Action that the peoples 
of the world might view as naked ag- 
gression on our part might cost us both 
our moral and intellectual leadership of 
the world. Never has it been more nec- 
essary, and perhaps more difficult, to 
practice restraint and judgment in this 
world community. By rash and head- 
long action we well might destroy the 
beginnings of a world order under law 
which is slowly and painfully emerg- 
ing at the United Nations. 

America today stands as a symbol to 
all people because of our devotion to 
justice, and liberty, and to self-deter- 
mination for all. Our Declaration of 
Independence and the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson are the foundation 
stones of our Republic and our political 
freedom. We have built on them by 
our idealistic participation in World 
War I, under Woodrow Wilson, to keep 
the world safe for democracy, and in 
World War II, under Franklin D. Roose- 
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velt, to preserve the freedom of men all 
around the globe. There was never a 
more eloquent expression of the basic 
rights of man than the four freedoms 
of Franklin Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill, nor of the goals for peace of 
the United Nations which this Nation 
nurtured and blessed. 

We might forfeit our moral leader- 
ship of the world with one shot into 
Cuba—with one missile aimed at Cas- 
tro’s troops or one bomb dropped into 
the crowded streets of Havana. We 
could wipe away with one salvo all of 
the good work of our Peace Corps, all 
of the dedicated services of our mis- 
sionaries, all of the accomplishments of 
our engineers and doctors and other 
professional people who have struggled 
to better the living conditions of people 
around the globe who are less fortunate 
than ourselves. 

It is not worth it. I believe that we 
cannot revert to the ways of the savage. 
We cannot brand ourselves as ruthless 
terrorists such as the Red army in 
Hungary and East Germany. The hopes 
and strivings of people everywhere un- 
der the Communist yoke or Communist 
threat would be betrayed and crushed 
if we lost our nerve and lashed out 
now in blind rage with crushing mili- 
tary power at Castro and his miserable 
regime. I believe that we are following 
a reasonable course now, and we must 
continue. We must be vigilant and we 
must be firm. We must make it clear 
that we mean business. If we find 
tangible evidence that the Cuban build- 
up is to be used for offensive action 
against others we must move. But we 
must handle this Cuban threat in a man- 
ner consistent with our position of world 
leadership, moral and intellectual as 
well as economic and political, which 
entitles us to the allegiance of the free 
nations and people of the world. A liy- 
able world must be built on law. It 
never can be erected on militarily 
imposed dominance. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I am very sorry that in the printing of 
the report on the resolution, in the enu- 
meration of the various resolutions be- 
fore the committees, Senate Resolution 
396, submitted by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] was not in- 
cluded. It is an understandable mis- 
take, because the resolution was sub- 
mitted the day before yesterday to be 
printed and was not available yester- 
day. We did not have notice that it 
had been submitted until after the report 
had been sent to the Printing Office. 

However, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania presented a mimeographed state- 
ment to the committees, and his pro- 
posals were carefully considered in 
connection with the entire subject be- 
fore the committees. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that at any future printings of 
the report, Senate Resolution 396, sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
may be listed with the others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, first, 
I wish to say that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] is, as 
always, most thoughtful and courteous, 
and I appreciate very much his action in 
mentioning my resolution and in obtain- 
ing consent to have it incorporated as 
part of the permanent record in connec- 
tion with future printings of the report. 
As he said, it was referred to the two 
committees, and I am very glad to have 
it become a part of the legislative history. 

Madam President, I think the joint 
resolution as reported, taken all in all, is 
about as good as could be obtained in 
order to secure the unanimous agree- 
ment of the 34 members of the two com- 
mittees and in order to secure unanimous 
approval—if that can be done—of the 
joint resolution by the Senate. 

It is a fact that my measure sought to 
go further, as did the measures submitted 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Busu] and, I believe, the measure 
submitted by the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits], as well as the measures sub- 
mitted by other Senators. But the 
pending joint resolution goes a consid- 
erable distance in making clear the de- 
termination of the Congress of the 
United States that certain metes and 
bounds have been established, and that 
we will not permit an enemy or a hostile 
ideology to proceed beyond them. I 
think it is good that this measure is a 
joint resolution—which is in the form 
of the proposal I submitted in the be- 
ginning—because a joint resolution has 
the effect of combining action by the 
Congress and action by the President. 

I am also glad that no date has been 
included for the removal of this Com- 
munist menace from this hemisphere, 
because no date should be specified in a 
joint resolution pertaining to our foreign 
policy. 

I am also glad that this measure is 
not in the form of a treaty, which would 
require action by two or more nations. 
Some persons who write to me do not 
understand that, even above and beyond 
the Monroe Doctrine itself, the right 
of self-defense is an inherent right of 
any nation, and exists in any case, re- 
gardless of whether other nations may 
decide to confirm it. Thus it is, Madam 
President, that a treaty would not be ap- 
propriate in this case. 

I am also glad that the joint resolu- 
tion does not specifically name the forms 
of agression which would warrant the 
taking of action by the United States. 
Subsection (b) merely provides— 

(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation or 
use of an externally supported military 


capability endangering the security of the 
United States; and 


That certainly is much broader than 
to limit it to the Panama Canal or to 
certain other things. 

In my opinion, there is still the hope 
that this joint resolution will be re- 
garded as a crystal-clear warning of the 
fact that the United States recognizes, 
if not a clear and present danger—al- 
though personally I think such exists— 
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at least an evident intent on the part of 
Communist Russia and Communist 
Cuba to move, unless halted, toward a 
situation in which this clear and present 
danger could not even be denied by those 
who now deny it. 

I have not altered my own views, as 
presented in Senate Resolution 396; but 
I consider it my responsibility as a Sen- 
ator to recognize the sincere work which 
has been done on the joint resolution. 
The work of these 34 Senators should 
be, and I believe is, a better solution than 
merely the adoption of the disparate 
views of individual Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes yielded to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania have expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. May I have 1 additional 
minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 1 more minute. 

Mr.SCOTT. Madam President, in re- 
ferring to the unassailable rights of the 
United States, as referred to in the com- 
mittee report, the point is strongly made 
about our right of self-defense and our 
right in that connection to use the Armed 
Forces. I am glad that reference is 
included. 

As I have said, I strongly support the 
joint resolution. I reject the hysterical 
accusations of certain persons, one of 
whom I regard as the den mother of the 
invertebrates, who attempted to prevent 
debate or to gag debate on this matter. 
It is far better that we debate it and that 
our views be made clear, and that the 
Governments of Soviet Russia and Cuba 
be made aware of the fact that there 
exists in the Congress of the United 
States and among the people of the 
United States a strong body of opinion 
that we are prepared under proper cir- 
cumstances to defend the United States 
at all costs. I think the time is coming 
when we shall have to do so, Madam 
President. I hope we shall be strong 
enough in our determination to do it 
early enough, so that the cost—if it must 
be met—can be minimized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I yield to the Senator from Mississippi 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, 
under the circumstances I shall take 
only 1 minute, and I shall use it prin- 
cipally in high commendation, as well 
as in expressions of appreciation, of the 
excellent work done by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet], and other 
Senators, including the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER], whom I see in the 
Chamber at this time, and many other 
Senators who contributed to the draft- 
ing of this very complicated measure in 
connection with a grave and far-reach- 
ing situation, which at times has re- 
sulted in conflicting thoughts. I think 
the result achieved is remarkable. I see 
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in the Chamber at this time the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Proury], who made 
very forceful statements at the hearings, 
and very logically and in a fine manner 
presented a number of points. His re- 
marks were brief, but, in my opinion, 
highly important. 

The pending joint resolution has come 
with outstanding unanimity from these 
two committees. That fact demon- 
strates the fine unity of the country, and 
shows in a strong way the willingness of 
dedicated members of the two commit- 
tees to yield, in part, their views, for the 
sake of a clear demonstration of united 
strength. 

I think the joint resolution is far more 
valuable than the result which might be 
achieved by proceeding to consider a 
Pan American union or a NATO type of 
organization for this hemisphere, even 
though such action may be appropriate 
in the future. 

I have been deeply concerned, and 
still am with the Cuban problem; and 
I have given a great deal of attention to 
it, particularly during the last year. I 
feel the Congress is really rising to very 
fine heights in getting together and 
bringing forth this joint resolution. 

I am frank to say that I believe this 
problem will plague us for many years. 
But the joint resolution is clearly the 
beginning of a bedrock solution and a 
firm policy which will bring good fruit. 

Again I commend Senators who 
worked so hard on this problem. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Pres- 
ident 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
vield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Pres- 
ident, to me the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 230) represents a stimulating re- 
sult of unified and concerted action of 
the Senate at a time when tensions are 
sometimes elevated and when emotions 
could, under certain circumstances, lead 
us into rather difficult declarations and 
statements. 

Because I know the members of the 
Armed Services Committee and the 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I am not surprised, but I am 
pleased, at their consistent approach to 
this particularly difficult situation and 
the great degree of statesmanlike con- 
sideration they gave to it. 

The task of drawing the line between 
what a legislative body should do by way 
of detailed instructions or a detailed 
outline of the conduct of foreign affairs 
and what the Executive should do is not 
very easy. Basically, the Executive has 
the responsibility for and is in charge of 
foreign policy operations. I think it is 
just as true in this case as in any other 
case. Because of the many unfortunate 
events that have occurred in the Carib- 
bean and in Latin America which have 
caused dissatisfaction and concern on 
the part of the people, I think it is es- 
sential that we in this body and in the 
other body of Congress join speedily in 
a united declaration of our purpose and 
unity. 

I think if anything at this particular 
moment could give warning to any for- 
eign country that might have some ad- 
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venturous plans in mind that the United 
States is unanimous in its determina- 
tion that the canker of international 
communism cannot seriously threaten or 
invade this hemisphere, the joint resolu- 
tion should be a long step in that direc- 
tion. There is no dispute about the joint 
resolution. Democrats and Republicans 
are equally agreed about its force, con- 
notation, and meaning. 

Unfortunately, I think over the years 
we have seen our position vis-a-vis the 
whole Latin American complex deteri- 
orate somewhat, depending on one’s 
viewpoint. I am mindful of the fact— 
and I discussed this in the committee 
hearings—that there was a time in the 
early days of this century when we 
adopted the Platt amendment, which in 
effect declared that the United States 
reserved the right to go into Cuba when- 
ever the United States was endangered 
or the liberty or freedom of the Cuban 
people was threatened. That was the 
Platt amendment. It was on the books 
a long time. That was our reserved 
right, and it was a method open to us if 
danger threatened in that area. 

The Platt amendment might have been 
modified somewhat, but, unfortunately, 
in my view, it was completely abrogated 
in 1934. Something called the good 
neighbor policy came into effect, and I 
think our leadership and influence in 
Latin America have deteriorated ever 
since that time. It has been a rather 
loose association. While we have been 
good neighbors, are good neighbors, and 
will continue to be, there has been a sort 
of pulling apart of the cohesiveness 
which had existed for some time. 

We have, of course, the Rio Treaty. 
We have various acts which affect Latin 
American solidarity, one way or another. 
The latest declaration by the American 
Republics was that issued at Punta del 
Este this spring. I happen to have had 
the privilege of participating in the con- 
ferences there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. May I have 3 
more minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 more min- 
utes to the Senator from Iowa, 

7 2 HICKENLOOPER. I will settle 
or 2. 

We also have the Monroe Doctrine, 
which may or may not be as strong as it 
once was. We have the inherent right 
of self-defense when our security is 
threatened. But I think the important 
thing about this joint resolution is that, 
without caviling or quibbling, without 
argument or dissension in any material 
or substantial way, the pending joint 
resolution is the product of a unanimous 
determination, not only of the members 
of the two committees that joined to 
write it, but of the two parties of this 
great country represented in Congress, 
the Democratic and the Republican Par- 
ties. If this joint resolution passes, it 
will express the feeling on the part of 
the Congress that we are fed up with 
a lot of nonsense that may go beyond 
nonsense if we do not act vigorously 
and seriously to meet the challenge. 

I realize the great difficulty of a legis- 
lative body writing the details of a course 
of action which normally is and should 
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be in the hands of and under the respon- 
sibility and direction of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. That is what is proposed here. 
By this joint resolution we say to the 
President, “We support you. We join in 
eliminating this menace. We declare 
to you that, in the last analysis, if we 
must act unilaterally, if the security of 
the United States is threatened, we will 
support you in that course, too.” 

In the joint resolution we have elim- 
inated the question of whether or not 
the President or Congress shall declare 
war. We have avoided that point. 
There are various shades of view regard- 
ing that question. The joint resolution 
does not touch it. There is no argu- 
ment with respect to it in the joint reso- 
lution, and we are united in our approach 
to the problem. 

I think it is an excellent joint resolu- 
tion. I hope it passes unanimously. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
yield 20 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I wonder if the Senator will allow me to 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], be- 
cause he has an appointment. I do not 
want to delay the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Provuty]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
it is my hope and belief that the Con- 
gress will unanimously pass S.J. Res. 230. 
The position set forth in this joint 
resolution contains a measure of the 
will and determination which the Amer- 
ican people hold in this time of crisis. 

It is also my hope that no one will 
misinterpret this joint resolution. It 
expresses the true sentiment of the 
Members of Congress and of the people 
of the country. The intention of the 
Congress in passing it is to protect the 
Nation’s security. The intention of the 
Congress is not inspired by a desire to 
pacify the electorate; for in times of 
crisis Americans lay aside partisan 
motivations and stand firmly united. 

Most of all, I hope that we in the 
Congress will not be deceived by our 
own action on this joint resolution. 
While this joint resolution expresses the 
will of the legislative branch of the 
U.S. Government, and when signed by 
the President will have the force and 
effect of law, neither this joint resolu- 
tion or any other action of the Congress 
in and of itself can solve the problem 
created by the Communist expansionist 
movement in Cuba or elsewhere. To 
protect the security of the United States 
and the free world from Communist 
imperialism, words are not enough; 
resolute and consistent execution must 
follow. 

This joint resolution, when passed 
and signed by the President, will firmly 
establish the policy position of the 
United States on this matter. Whether 
this position be viewed as a foreign 
policy or as a defense policy is imma- 
terial, for it will have behind it the full 
authority of both the Congress and the 
President. 

The establishment of a firm and clear 
policy position has not always meant 
that there would be firm execution of 
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the policy. For instance, it is quite 
obvious that the Monroe Doctrine has 
not been enforced in the case of Cuba. 
It is always possible to find some excuse 
not to take affirmative action which a 
law or established policy demands, if 
those charged with the execution of the 
law or policy approach their responsi- 
bility with a spirit of unwillingness and 
timidity. It is imperative that both the 
Congress and the President take what- 
ever steps are necessary to insure that 
once this joint resolution is passed and 
signed into law, it is executed faithfully 
and precisely and without any foot- 
dragging. 

The proposed policy embodied in the 
words of this joint resolution is essential 
to our security. Not only should we 
pass it, but also our continuing responsi- 
bility requires that we insure that it 
does not perish from the all-too-common 
fatal disease of policy paralysis. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

NO PRINCIPLE TO LIGHT OUR WAY 


Mr. PROUTY. Madam President, 
American foreign policy suffers because 
we have no Pole Star—no guiding prin- 
ciple which gives us direction and aim. 
With no principle to light our way, we 
stagger blindly into one crisis after an- 
other. Each is a part of the total scheme 
of things. Yet, tragic to say, each is 
dealt with as a disconnected problem 
independent of all others. 

When will we learn that Cuba, Laos, 
Vietnam, and Berlin are part and parcel 
of the one grand design of the Soviet 
Union—world conquest? Have we not 
reached the critical hour when the 
United States must set its policy—not 
with respect to one island, not with re- 
spect to one hemisphere, but with respect 
to the world at large? 

And, if a policy is to be established, let 
it be one which will show our firmness, 
our will, and our resolution. 

Let it be one that will so mark our 
course that Mr. Khrushchev knows and 
the world knows what our intentions are 
and where we really stand. 

We gave no proof of an iron will by 
giving the President authority to call up 
150,000 Reserves when he already has 
authority to call up 1 million. 

The Senate gives no show of fixed pur- 
pose now. It is making something more 
than a gesture, and it is taking some- 
thing less than real action. 

The pending business is simply a res- 
olution of determination. 

It is “only this and nothing more 
knocking at [our] Chamber door.” 

It says that the United States is de- 
termined to prevent the regime in Cuba 
from extending by force or threat of 
force its aggressive or subversive activ- 
ities to any part of this hemisphere. 

It says that the United States is de- 
termined to prevent in Cuba the creation 
or use of an externally supported mili- 
tary capability endangering the security 
of the United States. 

It does not say that the United States 
should act alone. 
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It does not say that the United States 
should act in concert with others. 

In fact, it does not say that the United 
States should act at all. 

There is not one single line in the 
resolution which gives the President au- 
thority to meet the Cuban threat. 

There is not one single line in the 
resolution which acknowledges that the 
President has such authority. 

In short, the resolution does not even 
face up to the Cuban problem. 

It reminds me of the resolve from King 
Lear that goes: 

I will do such things * * * what they are 
I know not * * * 
But they shall be the wonders of the earth. 


I am concerned about the growth of 
communism in this hemisphere whether 
it emanates through Cuba or directly 
from the Soviet Union. 

The resolution says precious little 
about the former, and absolutely nothing 
about the latter. 

Madam President, I am disturbed as 
well about the countless Communist in- 
roads in every cranny of the globe. 

With Congress on the brink of ad- 
journment, shall we simply pretend to 
patch up one blemish when the whole 
face of the world is erupting? 

Shall we remain silent about all these 
other troublesome areas in the vain hope 
that if we sit perfectly still, Khrushchev 
will not move again? 

The trouble is, we have no general 
policy—the trouble is, we have no gen- 
eral resolve. For this reason, I intro- 
duced in the Senate a resolution which 
was laid before the Committees on 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations. 

This resolution is founded on the no- 
tion that we must take great risks now 
or face greater ones later on and that 
the greatest risk of all would be to take 
no action at all. 

My proposal would authorize the 
President to use the Armed Forces of the 
United States whenever and wherever 
he deems such action necessary in order 
to protect our security. It would also 
tell the world that those who cause ag- 
gression will be held equally responsible 
with those who commit it. 

At the outset of these remarks I stated 
my sincere conviction that the hour is 
at hand when we must establish a policy 
not with respect to one island, not with 
respect to one hemisphere, but with re- 
spect to the world at large. 

The pending resolution neither sets 
such a policy nor recommendsit. Indeed, 
it falls so far short of containing what 
I think is best for the United States that 
I protest its every line. 

I object to its every paragraph. 

And I oppose it in its entirety. 

I think it is very unfortunate that 
Senators have not had an opportunity 
to read the printed hearings which were 
just made available. If they could read 
the testimony which was taken on the 
pending resolution, I am sure they would 
understand why I am unable to support 
it. 

The people of this Nation are ready 
to stand up for their aspirations, their 
heritage, and all the ideals that decent 
men cherish. It is my earnest hope that 
they and the world will not look upon 
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the frailties of the pending resolution as 
a true measure of our resolve. 

We have the purpose. We have the 
will. We have the spine. We have the 
ability to do far more for our own ends 
than we have been willing to profess to 
the world through this resolution. 

Madam President, everything that I 
have tried to say today was said much 
better by Ethan Allen in a message to the 
Continental Congress more than 175 
years ago: 

I wish to God, America would at this 
critical juncture exert herself. She might 
rise on eagles’ wings, and mount to glory, 
freedom and immortal honor if she did now 
but know and exert her strength. 


Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp the 
statement which I made before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Armed Services relative 
to Senate Joint Resolution 230. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WINSTON L. PROUTY, A 
U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Senator Proury. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before the 
joint committee on a question which is 
vital to the security of the United States. 

I have no prepared statement, and I shall 
try to be as brief as possible in order that 
Secretary Rusk may be heard. 

However, may I make it clear at the out- 
set of my remarks that I appear not as a 
warhawk or warmonger but as one who 
sincerely believes this country must take a 
different course if it is to survive and prevail. 

There are some of us in the Senate who 
genuinely feel that the Reserve callup res- 
olution falls far short of the expression of 
firm will by Congress that is needed at this 
time. For acting in support of our beliefs, 
we have been labeled by some newspaper 
reporters in Washington as “warmongers.” 

These men, whose profession is founded 
on the bedrock of free speech and differences 
of opinion, are not willing to extend to 
others that same sincerity of motive they 
attribute to themselves. 

This highly vocal segment of the press 
insisted that the resolutions we were pro- 
posing to add to the Reserve callup resolu- 
tion were inspired completely by political 
reasons. 

In addition, a Senator of the United States, 
speaking on the Senate floor, said much the 
same thing in language which was insult- 
ing, and to say the least, inaccurate. He 
questioned the motives of all of us who pro- 
posed amendments to the callup resolution. 

Now I have been in politics long enough 
so that I think I am relatively insensitive 
to political barbs which may be hurled 
against me, but when my patriotism is im- 
pugned—when I am charged with playing 
politics with the destiny or the security of 
my country, I find there is kindled within 
me a deep fire of resentment which shall 
burn for a long, long time. 


EXPLANATION OF PROUTY RESOLUTION 


Now having said that, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to proceed directly to the purpose 
behind my appearance here today. 

I have placed before the Senate a resolu- 
tion which represents the view I think we 
should take toward the world crisis. It may 
be a view shared by no other Senator. If 
this is true, so be it. I think that the times 
are so critical that each Senator ought to 
speak up about what he thinks is best for 
America. Tragic to say, the old test “What 
is good for the country” has become “What 
will the world ever think of us.” To be loved 
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by other nations is fine, but to be respected 
is more essential. 

The heart and soul of my resolution, its 
foundation, its very vitals—is the notion 
that we must take great risks now or face 
even greater ones later on and that the 
greatest risk of all is to take no action at all. 

I turn now to my resolution, to its pur- 
poses and its resolves. 

First, it is stated that the purpose of the 
United States in its relations with all other 
nations is to develop and sustain a just and 
enduring peace for all. 

Second, it is declared that the governments 
of some nations, and some areas not recog- 
nized as nations by the United States, are 
in fact dominated and controlled by other 
governments that are members of the inter- 
national Communist movement. 

Third, the resolution declares that an act 
of aggression committed by the government 
of any such dominated and controlled na- 
tion might gravely endanger the peace and 
security of the United States and the free 
world. 

It is further declared that such an act of 
aggression should be recognized by the 
United States as the act of the dominating 
and controlling government and that in or- 
der to effectively protect the United States 
and its vital interests throughout the world, 
swift and decisive use of the Armed Forces 
of United States by the President may be 
necessary. 

I doubt that any Senator present will seri- 
ously challenge the purposes in this resolu- 
tion. 

I turn now to the resolving portion of 
the resolution. 

It is there stated that it is the resolve of 
Congress to protect the vital interests of the 
United States in any area of the world against 
acts of aggression committed by an un- 
friendly nation or by the government of any 
nation dominated and controlled by the 
international Communist movement. 

It is further resolved that the President 
shall have authority to employ the Armed 
Forces of the United States as he deems 
necessary and shall have such other authority 
as he may require to protect the peace and 
security of the free world and the vital 
interests of the United States. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, my resolution 
would authorize the President to use the 
Armed Forces of the free world whenever and 
wherever he deems such action necessary in 
order to protect our security. 

Senator GOLDWATER. The Armed Forces of 
the United States. Did you say of the world? 

Senator Proury. Of the United States is 
what I intended to say. 

My resolution takes no completely novel 
approach. It is founded on at least two 
specific precedents, the Formosa resolution 
and the Middle East resolution. 

The first authorized the President to 
employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States as he deems necessary for the specific 
purpose of securing and protecting Formosa 
and the Pescadores against armed attack. 
It further authorized him to take such meas- 
ures as he judged to be required or appro- 
priate in assuring the defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores. 

The Middle East resolution gave the Presi- 
dent authority to use Armed Forces to as- 
sist any nation or group of nations request- 
ing assistance against armed on from 
any country controlled by international 
communism, 

With respect to my own resolution, I was 
told by one Senator that it did not go far 
enough because it did not specify a par- 
ticular area which shall be defended and a 
particular place where troops might be 
utilized. 

Another Senator stated that he thought 
my resolution went too far because it au- 
thorizes the President to declare war when- 
ever he deems it necessary and in any part 
of the world. 
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There may well be some validity to both 
of these criticisms. Yet, Mr. Chairman, I 
presented my approach because I sincerely 
felt that the Reserve callup resolution was 
so meaningless and ineffective in a military 
sense as to be virtually useless. 

Furthermore, I could see very little psy- 
chological value in such a resolution, because 
prior to its adoption the President already 
had statutory authority to call up 1 million 
reserves, 

Senator STENNIS. May I ask a question, 
which resolution did you say? 

Senator Proury. I am referring to the Re- 
serve callup resolution. 

Senator STENNIs. Yes. 


THREAT POSED BY SOVIET BELIEF THAT UNITED 
STATES WILL NOT FIGHT 


Senator Prouty. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the greatest threat to peace today is a belief 
on the part of Russian leaders that the 
United States and perhaps the free world will 
not fight or resist in the event of a real show- 
down. 

Indeed, Joseph Alsop reports that Premier 
Khrushchey told Secretary Udall that the 
United States would never fight. There has 
been no confirmation or denial of this re- 
mark from Secretary Udall, and I think we 
can assume that the quote is an accurate 
one. Certainly it is in line with other state- 
ments made by the Russian leader. 

I believe that this Kremlin appraisal of the 
weakness of our resolve represents a danger 
far more grave than Cuba or the crisis in 
East Berlin and East Germany, and I think 
we have to recognize that fact. 

Certainly an article in this morning’s 
Washington Post will strengthen the Soviet 
leader’s belief about our reluctance to take 
action despite anything they might do. 

I refer to a statement by Chester Bowles, 
President Kennedy’s Special Adviser on 
Latin, Asian, and African Affairs. Bowles 
was reported yesterday to have said that 
a military or economic blockade of Cuba 
could be the first step to a nuclear holo- 
caust. At the minimum, he said, it would 
result in a diplomatic debacle for the United 
States, including condemnation as an aggres- 
sor by the United Nations. 

For my own part, I am tired of our fawning 
and truckling to win the love of nations 
whose policies would lead us into the valley 
of our own undoing. If we permit fear to 
warp our judgment or to blind us to existing 
realities, then indeed we shall write the 
epitaph of liberty, freedom, and the United 
States. 

Now, certainly, Congress ought to make it 
clear that Mr. Bowles was not stating a 
fact—a fact that will dominate U.S. policy. 
He was expressing an opinion which is not 
shared by those who believe that we must 
take a position strong enough and firm 
enough to make the Soviets realize that we 
mean business. 

In contrast with the views of Chester 
Bowles, the same Washington Post article 
quotes the Peruvian Ambassador as saying 
he presumes a majority of Latin and South 
American nations would support the United 
States if the latter concluded the security 
of the Western Hemisphere required a Cuban 
blockade. 

In addition to any remarks he may have 
made to Secretary Udall, Mr. Khrushchev 
told Robert Frost that the United States is 
“too liberal to fight.” He suggested that we 
would simply sit “on one hand and then the 
other.” 

Are we too liberal to fight? Are we so 
soft and concerned with creature comforts 
that we will not even tolerate the thought 
of war? I do not believe this to be the case. 

Only a day or two after I had drafted my 
resolution and after it had been proposed to 
the Congress, I read a column by Joseph 
Alsop which expresses my convictions far 
better than I could do so myself. I think 
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it is generally conceded that Mr. Alsop has 
a reputation of being an objective reporter 
with sources of material more accurate than 
those of some of his contemporaries. 

According to his article, Mr. Khrushchev 
remarked to Secretary Udall that the Euro- 
peans will be powerless to act without the 
United States and the United States will do 
nothing about it in the end. 

As Mr. Alsop suggests, this is no laughing 
matter. He goes on to say, and I quote: 

“The American policymakers believe that 
Vienna and post-Vienna increases in the 
US. defense effort convinced Khrushchev 
that missteps at Berlin would lead to a big 
war. 

“The Europeans, or at any rate, a good 
many of them, now believe the opposite.” 

Then he continues: 

“A Berlin test with East Berlin forces in 
the forefront, which is the kind seemingly 
being prepared, will be a limited test at least 
in the first stage. These facts suggest 
Khrushchev is merely uncertain that Mr. 
Kennedy really means to defend Berlin, un- 
certain enough to gamble on the President's 
doing nothing but talk, but also uncertain 
enough in the other direction to wish to 
keep some control of events. 

“The question of how to remove Khru- 
shchev’s uncertainty is, therefore, urgent. 
Reasonable behavior, keeping talking, end- 
lessly professed willingness to negotiate when 
there is nothing to negotiate, all these meth- 
ods have been exhaustively tried out.” 

And the last part of this article, I think, 
is most significant: 

“Maybe the time has come to get angry. 
For example, the recent outrageous state- 
ment about Cuba and Berlin was technically 
unofficial. But perhaps the time has come 
to think about throwing this kind of thing 
back in Khrushchev’s face, if it is ever said 
Officially, in a way that can be thrown back 
as unacceptable and nonreceived.” 

My resolution does not specify the action 
that should be taken by the President in any 
part of the world. It mentions no nation, 
nor does it suggest or tell the President that 
he should send American troops into Cuba 
or anywhere else in the world. It simply 
authorizes him to use the Armed Forces and 
to take such other action as may be necessary 
to protect the peace and security of the 
United States and the free world. 


RESOLUTION PATTERNED ON FORMOSA AND 
MIDDLE EAST RESOLUTIONS 


I have stated previously that the resolu- 
tion was deliberately patterned after the 
Formosa and Middle East resolutions which 
also authorized the use of our Armed Forces 
for the protection of a vital interest. 

The President conducts our foreign policy 
and commands our Defense Establishment 
and it is he who should decide the specifics 
with regard to any action we take in a 
given area of the world. But the hands of 


My resolution would take away nothing 
from the Chief Executive. Rather it is de- 
to strengthen his hand—designed to 
him the authority he needs in dealing 
the moves and maneuvers of the Soviet 
But after all, it is the No. 1 adver- 
which we are confronted at the 
time. 
a memorandum here with respect 
Latin American treaties into which 
ve entered during the past several 
years. On the basis of this memorandum, 

haye concluded that perhaps the United 
States cannot take unilateral action in the 
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Although I am not a lawyer or authority 
in the field of international relations, I do 
believe that the time has come for us to 
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find out what the Monroe Doctrine means 
in terms of today’s world and what flexibility 
it affords the President for action. 

Senator Morse. I would certainly agree 
with you we can if our own security is 
threatened. 

Senator Proury. If we are attacked as I 
understand it. 

Senator Morse. The violation of our own 
security rights. 

Senator Prouty. There seems to be a com- 
plete difference of opinion on that among 
some of the experts. 

I don’t profess to be one and I will not 
take the time to put the memorandum in 
the record now but I will make use of it 
later on. 

NEED FOR A RESOLUTION 

I do earnestly hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
the joint committee will bring forth a resolu- 
tion which will be strong and meaningful. 
It is highly desirable that it be of such a 
nature as will command support from all 
Members of Congress. I think the reported 
resolution should bring sharply to focus the 
fact that the President of the United States 
and the American people are as dedicated to 
the preservation of American ideals and 
objectives as the international Communists 
are to their destruction and that any overt 
act of major significance by the Soviet Union 
or any of its puppets will bring into action 
the armed might of the United States and its 
entire productive resources. 

We must so mark our course that Mr. 
Khrushchev knows and the world knows that 
there will not be just strong words—but 
strong words followed by strong decisions. 

Like any other bully who utilizes threats 
and bluster, Mr. Khrushchev may well re- 
treat if his bluff is called. 

It has been said, and rightly so, that we 
cannot conduct our foreign policy on the 
principle of Sir Galahad: “My strength is 
as the strength of 10, because my heart is 
pure.” 

The willingness to use power, if need be, 
will count for far more in this world than 
virtuous intentions. 

In closing, may I say that I would not 
endeavor to tell the President of the United 
States what specific action he should take in 
any part of the world. But I do believe it is 
time that we served notice on the Soviet 
Union that while we do not seek conflict, we 
will not cower and slink away at the very 
mention of it, and that, if necessary, we will 
use our Armed Forces to protect our national 
security and that of the freedom-loving 
nations around the world. 


Mr. PROUTY. Madam President, I 
yield back any remaining time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Madam President, the 
Cuban problem may be likened to one 
treading carefully and nervously around 
his backyard because his neighbor across 
the fence is walking around, wildeyed, 
carrying a shotgun. One prays he will 
not be shot, and hopes the neighbor will 
go away. 

It is a grave thing to look at our former 
ally, a nation to which we gave free- 
dom from a despot’s rule, become the 
armed camp of another despot. It isa 
grave thing to contemplate missile in- 
stallations, unlimited supplies of modern 
munitions, jet aircraft, and undersea 
craft, 90 miles from our shores. It isa 
grave thing to have the Premier of a 
hostile nation threaten us, saying, “Don’t 
start anything or you'll get it back 
doubled.” 

It is worrisome to witness thousands 
of his “technicians” making of Castro’s 
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legions, 400,000 in number, a formidable 
fighting force. 

But, this is where we are and all the 
recriminations which might be conjured 
by all of us will not alter the fact. The 
Bay of Pigs was last year’s mistake. To 
retry it now violates our prohibition 
against double jeopardy. 

Plainly, we are faced by a situation 
which will worsen until we make it bet- 
ter. Temporizing will lead only to fur- 
ther frustration, to a further loss of pres- 
tige in the eyes of the free world. We 
know that there are political leaders 
throughout Latin America who will seize 
on any act of containment, any act of 
resurrection, and cry “Yankee impe- 
rialism.” We also know that officials of 
certain Latin American nations support 
armed intervention by the United States. 
We can surmise that any Latins who 
oppose any effort to eradicate commu- 
nism in the Western Hemisphere might 
also welcome the subjugation of this 
Nation by communism. So, we have an 
obligation to our Latin allies, and we 
have a higher duty to ourselves. 

The cloud hanging over the Caribbean 
has been gathering for a long time. On 
August 30, 1957, I introduced Senate 
Resolution 200 which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
asked: 

That the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or a subcommittee thereof, make 
appropriate studies of these activities for the 
purpose of advising the Senate whether the 
Monroe Doctrine is being violated and 
whether existing statutes and treaties en- 
able the United States to take any actions 
that may be necessary or desirable to avoid 
encroachment upon governments of Western 
Hemispheric countries who seek to resist in- 
ternational communism. 


On August 24, 1961, and again on 
March 23, 1962, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, I asked the President to invoke a 
pacific blockade of Cuba. This is a con- 
cept well defined in international law, 
and is about the strongest action, short 
of war, which a nation can invoke. I 
regret such a step was not taken, for it 
could have avoided the arms buildup in 
Cuba during recent months. It is grati- 
fying that, in recent weeks, other Mem- 
bers of the Congress have similarly advo- 
cated a blockade of Cuba. 

Anguish over “what might have been” 
is a perfectly human pastime. My con- 
cern now is the anguish which might 
occur, in great depth, if we fail to act 
now. Any positive action will incur risk. 
The longer the delay, the greater the risk. 
I urge that we move now to invoke a 
pacific blockade. It is not a precipitous 
act, it is long overdue. We cannot halt 
the armaments which reached Cuba yes- 
terday, but we can stop them tomorrow. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, 
what I shall say today is substantially 
what I said last Thursday when I spoke 
on this subject in the Senate. I con- 
sider the intervention of the Soviet Union 
in Cuba—in the Western Hemisphere— 
one of the most dangerous events since 
World War II. Over the long term it 
will be a tragedy and dangerous to our 
security if the Soviet Union should con- 
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tinue to furnish arms and military per- 
sonnel and extend its power and domina- 
tion over Cuba and other countries in 
the Caribbean and South America. And 
knowing as we do the purposes of the 
Soviet Union, we must assume that such 
an extension will occur unless something 
is done to make it clear to the Soviet 
Union that it will not be tolerated. 

We must recognize also that the situa- 
tion in Cuba is one of immediate danger. 
For our action could bring about war 
with the Soviet Union—which might ac- 
celerate into a nuclear war. This is a 
dilemma which the President, the Con- 
gress, and our country must face. 

As the situation is one which concerns 
national security, I do not believe that 
the Cuban situation is one to be used as 
a political gambit. It is too dangerous 
to the security of our country to be either 
political or reckless in what we say or 
do. I said a few days ago that I hoped 
that any resolution which might be 
passed would be agreed to by both the 
House and the Senate, and that it would 
have the unified support of both parties, 
and would be acceptable to the President 
of the United States. What we say and 
do in the Congress on Cuba, and on this 
resolution, will be helpful in informing 
the President, the country, and the So- 
viet Union of our position and our de- 
termination to resist, at whatever cost, 
the aggressive purpose of the Soviet 
Union. But I think the greatest mean- 
ing and value of the resolution is to back 
up the President of the United States in 
whatever action he may deem it advis- 
able to take. Only the President of the 
United States—by virtue of his powers as 
Commander in Chief, to direct the for- 
eign policy of our country—can make 
the decisions about which we are speak- 
ing today, and which this resolution 
supports. 

The joint resolution is prospective. 
It provides that if some event occurs, 
which is an aggression, or which affects 
the security of the United States, the 
United States is determined through 
whatever means may be necessary, in- 
cluding the use of arms, to act to protect 
our security. But only the President of 
the United States can determine what 
event would make it necessary to call 
into play, the terms of this resolution— 
which actually refer to his constitu- 
tional powers. My judgment is that 
the chief effect of this resolution is to 
give our support to the President of the 
United States in the use of his powers. 
I think that is proper. It also gives 
notice to the Soviet Union, to Cuba, 
and to the world that we are united on 
our support. 

Contrary to much which has been said 
today, this is a strong resolution. I see 
its strength particularly in paragraph 
(b) which states: 

To prevent in Cuba the creation or use 
of an externally supported military capa- 
bility endangering the security of the United 
States. 


It has been questioned that this re- 
solution invokes the Monroe Doctrine 
in its original terms—because of its 
reference to the Rio Treaty—which I 
consider proper and because it may be 
said that the Soviet Union has already 
extended its domination upon Cuba. 
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The last argument, may not be finally 
established and if not, paragraph (b)’s 
statement that the United States is 
determined to prevent the creation of a 
military capability in Cuba which could 
endanger the United States, is, I believe, 
in harmony with the Monroe Doctrine. 
But whether or not it applies, we have 
the inherent right of self-defense. 

The President has said thus far he 
does not believe such a capability has 
been established. I say today that we 
in Congress and the people, in passing 
this resolution, must be willing to accept 
its consequences. If it means anything, 
it means at some point if the Soviet Un- 
ion continues its present course of ac- 
tion and the President should deter- 
mine that a military capability has been 
established in Cuba which endangers im- 
mediately our security, the issue will be 
before the President of whether he shall 
take steps, including military steps, to 
prevent a further buildup. And this 
could require a blockade. 

There has been talk about an imme- 
diate blockade. A blockade implies a 
state of war. The use of a blockade 
against the Soviet Union could lead to 
war, and we must accept the fact. The 
laying down of a blockade at this time 
would, in my opinion, imply a state of 
belligerency, or war against Cuba; but, 
because we would be forced to use the 
blockade against other nations to pre- 
vent the delivery of supplies to Cuba, 
it could bring us into actual conflict 
with the Soviet Union, if the Soviet 
Union chose not to respect the blockade. 

That may come about. This is the 
reason I say that our country should 
recognize every possible consequence of 
this resolution, which is a firm resolu- 
tion and a very firm warning to the 
Soviet Union. 

I believe it would be helpful, not alone 
with respect to the Cuban situation, but 
to Berlin as well, if the President of 
the United States will make known to 
our country and to the world the extent 
of our military capabilities, which are 
superior to the Soviet Union and I hope 
that before any action is taken which 
would require the use of force, the Pres- 
ident of the United States will give 
warning to the Soviet Union that the 
further supply of arms, which would es- 
tablish the capability to endanger the 
security of our Nation of which the res- 
olution speaks, will be resisted. 

Whether or not it would bring about 
war, I do not know. I prefer to believe 
that warning of this resolution, followed 
by firm action, if required, will prevent 
war instead of bringing war. 

If it does not, then we who pass the 
resolution today, and the President of 
the United States, and the people of 
this country must understand its possi- 
ble consequences, be willing to face up 
to them and support the President with 
all the power and strength at our com- 
mand. I have no doubt that all of us, 
and the people of this country will sup- 
port the President of the United States, 
for in his hands lie the ultimate deci- 
sions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa. 
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Mr. MILLER. Madam President, 
most Senators will support Senate Joint 
Resolution 230. However, I for one, be- 
lieve it falls short of meeting the oppor- 
tunity presented to meet, with no equiv- 
ocation, the statement by the leader of 
the international Communist conspiracy 
in Moscow that the Monroe Doctrine is 
dead. 

The resolution is entitled: “Expressing 
the determination of the United States 
with respect to the situation in Cuba.” 

Of course, at the moment Cuba is up- 
permost in our minds so far as crises in 
the Western Hemisphere are concerned. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point a 
statement by the President, dated Janu- 
ary 3, 1961, on the severance of diplo- 
matic relations with the Government of 
Cuba, copies of the exchange of notes 
between the two Governments, and a 
statement of the President of the United 
States, dated February 3, 1962, announc- 
ing an embargo on all trade with Cuba. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT BY THE 

PRESIDENT, JANUARY 3, 1961 


Between 1 and 2 o'clock this morning, the 
Government of Cuba delivered to the U.S. 
Charge d'Affaires ad interim of the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Havana a note stating that the Goy- 
ernment of Cuba had decided to limit the 
personnel of our Embassy and Consulate in 
Havana to 11 persons. Forty-eight hours 
was granted for the departure of our entire 
staff with the exception of 11. This unusual 
action on the part of the Castro government 
can have no other purpose than to render 
impossible the conduct of normal diplomatic 
relations with that Government. 

Accordingly, I have instructed the Secre- 
tary of State to deliver a note to the Charge 
d'Affaires ad interim of Cuba in Washington 
which refers to the demand of his Govern- 
ment ani states that the Government of the 
United States is hereby formally terminating 
diplomatic and consular relations with the 
Government of Cuba. Copies of both notes 
are being made available to the press. 

This calculated action on the part of the 
Castro government is only the latest of a 
long series of harassments, baseless accusa- 
tions, and vilification. There is a limit to 
what the United States in self-respect can 
endure. That limit has now been reached. 
Our friendship for the Cuban people is not 
affected. It is my hope and my conviction 
that in the not too distant future it will be 
possible for the historic friendship between 
us once again to find its reflection in normal 
relations of every sort. Meanwhile, our 
sympathy goes out to the people of Cuba now 
suffering under the yoke of a dictator. 
EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE GOVERN- 

MENT OF CUBA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 

THE UNITED STATES 

The text of the Cuban note delivered at 
the U.S. Embassy in Havana is as follows: 

“HABANA, January 2, 1961. 

“Mr. CHARGE D'AFFAIRES: I have the honor 
to inform you that the revolutionary gov- 
ernment has decided that under present cir- 
cumstances the personnel of the Embassy 
and Consulate of Cuba in the city of Wash- 
ington, whether diplomatic, consular, or of 
other character, whatever their nationality, 
should not exceed 11 persons. Likewise it 
has decided that the personnel of the Em- 
bassy and Consulate of the United States 
in the city of Habana, whether diplomatic, 
consular, or of other character, whatever 
their nationality, should likewise be limited 
to 11 persons. 
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“For the purpose of facilitating the de- 
parture of the persons who for this reason 
must abandon the national territory, a pe- 
riod of 48 hours has been fixed from the 
time of receipt of this note. 

“I take the opportunity, Mr. Charge d' Af- 
faires, to reiterate to you the assurance of 
my reciprocity of your considerations. 

“CARLOS OLIVARES.” 

The text of the U.S. note addressed to Dr. 
Armando Florez-Ibarra at the Cuban Em- 
bassy in Washington is as follows: 

“Sm: I have the honor to refer to a note 
dated January 2, 1961, from the Government 
of Cuba to the Charge d'Affaires of the U.S. 
Embassy in Habana stating that the Govern- 
ment of Cuba has decided that personnel of 
the Embassy and Consulate of the United 
States in the city of Habana, regardless of 
nationality, shall not exceed 11 persons. 

“This unwarranted action by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba places crippling limitations on 
the ability of the U.S. mission to carry on its 
normal diplomatic and consular functions. 
It would consequently appear that it is de- 
signed to achieve an effective termination of 
diplomatic and consular relations between 
the Government of Cuba and the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Accordingly, the 
Government of the United States hereby 
formally notifies the Government of Cuba 
of the termination of such relations. 

“The Government of the United States in- 
tends to comply with the requirement of the 
Government of Cuba concerning the with- 
drawal of all but 11 persons within the pe- 
riod of 48 hours from 1:20 am. on January 
3, the time of the delivery of the note under 
reference. In addition, the Government of 
the United States will withdraw its remain- 
ing diplomatic and consular personnel in 
Cuba as soon as possible thereafter. 

“The Government of Cuba is requested to 
withdraw from the United States as soon as 
possible all Cuban nationals employed in the 
Cuban Embassy in W. m and in all 
Cuban Consular establishments in the 
United States. 

“The Government of the United States is 
requesting the Government of Switzerland 
to assume diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentation in Cuba on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

I take this opportunity to reiterate to you 
the assurances of my reciprocity of your con- 
siderations. 

“CHRISTIAN A. HERTER.” 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
February 3, 1962. 
EMBARGO ON ALL Trape WITH CUBA BY THE 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 

ICA—A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the eighth meeting of consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, serving 
as organ of consultation in application of 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, in its final act resolved that the 
present Government of Cuba is incompatible 
with the principles and objectives of the 
inter-American system; and, in light of the 
subversive offensive of Sino-Soviet commu- 
nism with which the Government of Cuba 
is publicly alined, urged the member states 
to take those steps that they may consider 
appropriate for their individual and collec- 
tive self-defense; 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
in section 620(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (75 Stat. 445), as amended, has 
authorized the President to establish and 
maintain an embargo upon all trade between 
the United States and Cuba; and 

Whereas the United States, in accordance 
with its international obligations, is pre- 
pared to take all necessary actions to pro- 
mote national and hemispheric security by 
isolating the present Government of Cuba 
and thereby reducing the threat posed by its 
alinement with the Communist powers: Now, 
therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, President of 
the United States of America, acting under 
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the authority of section 620(a) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 (75 Stat. 445), 
as amended, do— 

1. Hereby proclaim an embargo upon trade 
between the United States and Cuba in ac- 
cordance with paragraphs 2 and 3 of this 
proclamation. 

2. Hereby prohibit, effective 12:01 a.m., 
eastern standard time, February 7, 1962, the 
importation in the United States of all goods 
of Cuban origin and all goods imported from 
or through Cuba; and hereby authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to carry 
out such prohibition, to make such excep- 
tions thereto, by license or otherwise, as he 
determines to be consistent with the effective 
operation of the embargo hereby proclaimed, 
and to promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to perform such func- 
tions. 

3. And further, I do hereby direct the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, under the provisions of 
the Export Control Act of 1949, as amended 
(50 U.S.C. App. 2021-2032), to continue to 
carry out the prohibition of all exports from 
the United States to Cuba, and I hereby au- 
thorize him, under that act, to continue, 
make, modify, or revoke exceptions from such 
prohibition. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this third 
day of February in the year of our Lord 1962, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the 186th. 

JohN F. KENNEDY. 

By the President: 

DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, the 
Monroe Doctrine is not limited to Cuba. 
Its principles are applicable throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The joint resolution recites that the 
United States is determined to prevent 
the Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba 
from extending by force, or the threat 
of force, its aggressive or subversive ac- 
tivities to any part of this hemisphere. 
This would more properly be worded: 
“the Marxist-Leninist regime in Mos- 
cow.” It is very unrealistic and short- 
sighted to talk about the regime in Cuba, 
because the regime in Cuba is merely the 
agent of the regime in Moscow. In this 
connection, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Record at this point 
in my remarks an article appearing in 
the Omaha Sunday Herald of Septem- 
ber 16, by the well-known Associated 
Press writer, William L. Ryan, entitled: 
“Soviet Communism Has Cuba in Its 
Steel Grip.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOVIET COMMUNISM Has CUBA IN Its STEEL 
GRIP 
(By Wiliam L. Ryan) 

Moscow today just about owns Cuba— 
lock, stock, barrel, and beard. 

Inexorably, Soviet communism is closing 
its steel grip. Challenging the United States 
in the Caribbean and the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Moscow has given the world a lesson 
in imperialism. 

When the Russians colonize, they colonize 
for good. Short of armed invasion, there 
seems little hope of prying the Communists 
out of a base 90 miles from U.S. shores. 

The Soviet takeover will be complete when 
Fidel Castro is shoved aside, along with his 
26th of July Movement revolutionaries. This 
will be a slow and cautious process, but 
signs of party conflict are clear. 
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Mr. Castro appears more and more in the 
role of a bumbling and confused man, loudly 
demanding everything his own way, but bow- 
ing to what he now calls the “collective 
leadership.” He has lost much popular sup- 
port. 

Havana reports suggest only 20 percent of 
the people back him now. That is much 
more than the percentage backing the old 
guard Communists, but they do not need 
popular support. They have their tight, 
disciplined, spy-ridden organization—and 
they have Moscow on their side. 

The Communists are patient. They can 
wait until popular disillusion and economic 
chaos make Mr. Castro no longer important. 
They are letting him shoulder the blame for 
Cuba's internal woes. 

They are letting his entourage of new 
Communists—men like Ernesto (Che) Gue- 
vara, Fidel’s brother Raul Castro, and others 
of his Sierra Maestre revolution following— 
hang themselves with ropes fashioned of 
their own confusion. The time will come 
when Mr. Castro can safely be removed. 

From documents and official regime state- 
ments and from reports of diplomatic trav- 
elers, this picture emerges of a Cuba as 
tightly bound to Moscow as is Bulgaria: 

The ragtag 26th Army of bearded roman- 
tics who marched into Havana January 2, 
1959, is no more. In its place is a force of 
about 300,000, made of more than 50,000 
trained regulars and a heavily armed militia. 
The training is by Communist bloc officers. 
The equipment is modern. 

Moscow owns the economy. Trucks, jeeps, 
and other vehicles pour in from the Red bloc, 
each batch making Cuba more dependent 
upon Soviet petroleum shipments. 

Cuba’s sugar goes to the bloc in part pay- 
ment. The sugar industry, always the back- 
bone of the Cuban economy, is dominated 
completely by the Soviet bloc. Bloc equip- 
ment runs the refineries. 

The island, therefore, now is practically 
wholly dependent on world communism, 

In a May 1961 speech to farmers, Prime 
Minister Castro ridiculed the idea that farms 
would be collectivized. 

As late as 2 months ago, Mr. Castro re- 
peated the pledge against collectivization. 
Then he changed his mind—or it was 
changed for him. 

Last month, Mr. Castro told a sugar co- 
operative conference that distribution of 
land to the peasants would mean destruc- 
tion of the revolution. Nor was the co- 
operative idea practical, either. 

The answer had to be people's farms“ 
a copy of the Soviet state farm idea in which 
the Government owns the land and the peas- 
ant becomes a sort of farm-factory worker. 
Mr. Castro indicated the regime would col- 
lectivize all the cooperatives so that, in his 
words, the farmer would be a real proletarian 
and get rid of his instinctive impulse to own 
land. 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, the 
statement relates only to an extension 
of subversive activities by force or threat 
of force. The Monroe Doctrine does not 
so limit itself. A nice question over 
whether subversion and overthrow of an 
existing government and its replacement 
by Communists would constitute a vio- 
lation of this resolution. If the subver- 
sion were directed from Moscow, it would 
not, because the resolution refers only 
to the regime in Cuba. If the subver- 
sion were directed from Cuba, would this 
constitute “force”? It seems to me there 
are more ways of subverting and replac- 
ing a government with Communists than 
the use of “force.” And, of course, there 
would be a nice question if the force 
were undertaken only by citizens of the 
local government under the direction of 
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Communist agents. In this connection, I 
call attention to the editorial appearing 
in the current issue, September 24, of 
U.S. News & World Report by Mr. David 
Lawrence, entitled “Retreat,” and ask 
that it be included in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RETREAT 
(By David Lawrence) 


The United States, under the policy just 
announced by President Kennedy, has re- 
treated from the Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. Kennedy has abandoned that prin- 
ciple of the Monroe Doctrine which declared 
that after the year 1823 the United States 
would not countenance any colonization by 
a European power or extension of its system 
in any country in this hemisphere. 

Mr. Kennedy chooses now to narrow the 
doctrine to cover only “offensive” action 
taken by one American State against an- 
other with the aid of a European power. 

Administration leaders have Just sponsored 
resolutions in both Houses of Congress 
which also back away from the Monroe Doc- 
trine and accept this limited application. 

This means that Communist colonialism, 
Communist imperialism and Communist 
despotism can be extended and imposed upon 
any country in this hemisphere by the 
Soviet Union without being challenged. The 
United States, in effect, has notified Mos- 
cow that no military action will be taken 
to rid the Western Hemisphere of Soviet in- 
filtration even when this includes military 
forces—so long as those forces are not used 
against another country. The people of any 
Latin American country now may lose their 
freedom and may become a colony of the 
Soviet Union, but the United States will do 
nothing by military force to help the en- 
slaved people to regain their freedom. 

As these lines are written, moreover, no 
protest has been made by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to the Soviet Government denouncing 
its Intervention in the internal affairs of 
Cuba and other Latin American countries. 
Does silence mean acquiescence? 

The President, in his news conference last 
week, chose to assail critics of his policies and 
to argue that the security of the United 
States will be protected by military action 
if and when an offensive has actually been 
undertaken from Cuba against this country. 

This is a philosophy of procrastination. 
It permits the enemy gradually to build up 
its power, then launch its attack before any 
military resistance is offered. 

Administration officials argue that the 
Washington Government cannot really pro- 
test the existence of Soviet bases in this 
hemisphere because the United States has 
military bases in Western Europe. 

But the policy of the United States, as 
enunciated in World War I and in World 
War II, is aimed at making the world safe 
for the operation of the democratie system. 
Self-determination of peoples was, and since 
1917 has been, the battle cry. The United 
States maintains forces in Europe today to 
defend the West against attack, but at the 
proper moment they can also help those 
countries which seek to liberate themselves 
from Soviet despotism. The principle of the 
Monroe Doctrine truly applies throughout 
the whole world. We are against colonial- 
ism everywhere. We are against despotism 
everywhere. We are in favor of the freedom 
of peoples everywhere to govern themselves 
without coercion from the outside. 

To support such policies today requires 
courage. We must not give the impression 
of vacillation and indecision or preoccupa- 
tion with technicalities as a cloak to doc- 
trines of expediency. 

Courage and statesmanship are needed. 
No better example of the resoluteness we 
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should exhibit today in the making of world 

policy can be given than that which the late 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, ex- 
in an interview in Life 

on January 16, 1956, when he said: 

“You have to take chances for peace, just 
as you must take chances in war. Some say 
that we were brought to the verge of war. 
Of course we were brought to the verge of 
war. The ability to get to the verge with- 
out getting into the war is the necessary art. 
If you cannot master it, you inevitably get 
into war. If you try to run away from it, if 
you are scared to go to the brink, you are 
lost. 

„We've had to look it square in the face 
on the question of enlarging the Korean war, 
on the question of getting into the Indo- 
china war, on the question of Formosa. We 
walked to the brink and we looked it in the 
face. We took strong action. 

“It took a lot more courage for the Presi- 
dent than for me. His was the ultimate 
decision. I did not have to make the deci- 
sion myself, only to recommend it. The 
President never flinched for a minute on 
any of these situations. He came up taut.” 

Confirming the foregoing, Secretary Dulles 
said on January 17, 1956, in a news confer- 
ence: 

“I believe that the United States should 
adopt every honorable course to avoid en- 
gagement in war. Indeed, I have devoted 
my whole life to the pursuit of a just and 
durable peace. I believe, however, that there 
are basic moral values and vital interests, for 
which we stand, and that the surest way to 
avoid war is to let it be known in advance 
that we are prepared to defend these prin- 
ciples, if need be by life itself.” 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, the 
resolution declares that the United States 
is determined to prevent in Cuba the cre- 
ation or use of an externally supported 
military capability endangering the se- 
curity of the United States. This is just 
another way of wording the present pol- 
icy of this administration which is to 
permit a military buildup in Cuba of 
so-called defensive weapons. As I 
pointed out recently, weaponry will be 
defensive or offensive according to the 
direction of the Kremlin. The weakness 
of this policy is clearly expressed in an 
article by Mr. David Lawrence appear- 
ing in the September 11 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star, entitled: “In- 
viting Miscalculation by Soviet,” and I 
ask unanimous consent that this be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVITING MISCALCULATION BY SOVIET 
(By David Lawrence) 

Vacillation, indecision, irresoluteness and 
a policy of wavering from day to day by the 
Western Powers brought on World War I and 
also World War II. 

History may be repeating itself. The West 
is again giving the impression of weakness. 
The United States, the most powerful mili- 
tary force in the West—without whose aid 
World War I and World War II could not 
have been won by the Allies—is wobbling in 
its policies. This could lead to a gross mis- 
calculation by Nikita Khrushchev, just as 
indecisiveness on the part of Washington 
misled Kaiser Wilhelm in 1914 and Adoif 
Hitler in 1939 as each assumed that the 
United States would not go to war over any 
European question. 

Today the situation seems to be growing 
more serious, as it is being assumed in Mos- 
cow that the United States will not even go 
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to war over an American question—the tak- 
ing over of control in Cuba by the Soviets, 
who are supplying military equipment to the 
Cuban regime under an open agreement be- 
tween the two governments. 

This defiance of the Monroe Doctrine has 
been ignored by President Kennedy. He has 
made no public protest over Soviet policy. 
He has announced, in effect, that he agrees 
with the Soviet viewpoint that Cuba is mere- 
ly engaging in a “defensive” operation with 
Soviet help. 

This startling change in America’s historic 
policy has apparently been accepted by sup- 

of the administration in Congress, 
though here and there some exceptions are 
noted. 

The President, in his public statements, 
shows that he considers the Cuban situation 
not to be an American question by itself, 
but as somehow directly related to the Berlin 
crisis. The Soviets may be interpreting this 
stand to mean that Mr. Kennedy is hesitant 
to do what he would perhaps like to do in 
Cuba for fear that the Soviets might inten- 
sify the East German problem and might be 
tempted to take chances on a belligerent 
move against West Berlin. 

President Kennedy doubtless hoped to give 
an impression of resoluteness when he asked 
Congress for “standby authority” to call up 
150,000 reservists. The trouble with the move 
is that it implies vaguely that sometime in 
the future he might use the troops some- 
where—he doesn’t say whether in Berlin or 
in Cuba. The Reserves aren’t actually being 
ordered up now. Mr. Kennedy says he might 
call them up if matters get critical some- 
where. 

This ambiguity in American policy implies 
that the United States isn’t really acting on 
principle, but is feeling its way expediently 
from one crisis to another while it waits for 
its adversary to continue step by step with 
its aggressive course. 

Senator Huserr Humpurey, of Minnesota, 
assistant Democratic leader, gives the rea- 
soning back of the administration viewpoint. 
In an interview quoted by the Associated 
Press, he says: 

“I think it should be clearly understood 
that the President has no immediate inten- 
tion for use of this authority. Prompt con- 
gressional approval will be a demonstration 
to our allies and our enemies that the elect- 
ed representatives of the people are firmly 
behind our Commander in Chief.” 

But will the men in the Kremlin take 
this to mean that Congress approves inac- 
tion in Cuba? If the United States will not 
fight on a clear issue that arises 90 miles 
away from its shores, will the passage of a 
resolution authorizing the call for Reserves 
produce the psychological effect which the 
administration intends to create? The reso- 
lution itself makes no mention of Cuba, and 
in all probability the Regular Marine Corps— 
not the 150,000 Reserves—would be used if 
there were any intervention in Cuba by the 
United States. 

Not a word has been spoken publicly to 
Moscow, moreover, by the Washington Goy- 
ernment about her violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in shipping to Cuba arms and 
“technicians.” Does this mean that the ad- 
ministration acquiesces in the Soviet move 
and that all that’s necessary now for the 
Communists to gain a foothold in a Latin 
American country is to infiltrate a govern- 
ment there, call the military buildup “de- 
fensive,” and the United States will not 
object? 

The same hesitation and vacillation that 
characterized American policy between 1914 
and 1917 and between 1939 and 1941 are 
being repeated. The end result then was 
war, because America was believed to be un- 
willing or unable to fight. At least in those 
days, however—both with respect to st- 
ing the violation of American rights on the 
high seas and in supplying destroyers to the 
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British Navy—the United States wasn’t en- 
tirely inactive or inarticulate, though at no 
time in the prewar period was the German 
Government convinced that the United 
States would fight. 

Is entry into a world war the only way a 
nation’s resoluteness can be expressed? 
There are many measures short of war—a 
sea and aerial blockade of Cuba and an eco- 
nomic boycott of East Germany and of the 
Communist bloc—which could multiply 
Moscow’s troubles and prevent a major war. 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, this 
policy also overlooks the fact that, given 
ample time and opportunity to build up 
so-called defensive military strength in 
Cuba, the United States would be forced 
to make a great sacrifice in the lives of 
our troops if the day arrived when offen- 
sive weapons were installed in Cuba. 
Witness the defensive strength of Matsu 
as a deterrent to Red China’s desires to 
capture it. 

This policy further overlooks the fact 
that the more military power built up in 
Cuba, the further the freedom-loving, 
anti-Communist Cuban people are taken 
away from the opportunity to overthrow 
their Communist dictators. It was am- 
ply demonstrated in Hungary that one 
cannot beat off tanks with sticks. 

It was for these reasons, Madam Pres- 
ident, that my joint resolution was 
worded as it was. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my resolution, Senate 
Joint Resolution 226, be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 226) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Reaffirming the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine and authorizing and directing the 
President of the United States to take such 
action as is necessary to prevent any viola- 
tion thereof. 

Whereas there now exists in the Western 
Hemisphere a country whose government, be- 
ing intimately linked with the Sino-Soviet 
bloc, is under the control and direction of 
the international Communist conspiracy; 
and 

Whereas on January 3, 1961, the President 
of the United States formally terminated 
diplomatic and consular relations with the 
government of said country, following a long 
series of harassments, baseless accusations, 
and vilification by its officials; and 

Whereas on February 3, 1962, the President 
of the United States formally proclaimed an 
embargo upon trade between the United 
States and said country in accordance with 
the decisions of the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of the Inter-American System at 
Punta del Este, Uruguay; and 

Whereas recent developments in said 
country have given rise to concern over the 
peace and safety of the United States and 
other peace-loving nations in the Western 
Hemisphere; and 

Whereas the principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, enunciated by President James Monroe 
in his annual message of December 2, 1823, 
are an expression of the inherent right of 
self-defense of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is hereby 
8 and directed to take such action 
as is necessary to prevent any violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I 
point out that there is nothing ambig- 
uous about the resolving clause in my 
resolution. It merely authorizes and di- 
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rects the President of the United States 
to take such action as is necessary to 
prevent any violation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. This means any action within 
the powers of the President, and it is not 
delimited to Cuba. It is not hedged with 
a question of policy, as to whether, at a 
particular time, weapons are offensive or 
defensive. It is not limited by factors 
of force or threat of force. Itis not con- 
fined to the regime in Cuba. 

Another missed opportunity in the 
joint resolution before us is the failure 
to make it clear that the Monroe Doc- 
trine is an expression of the inherent 
right of self-defense of the United States. 
The resolution gives expression to the 
inherent right of self-defense, but it de- 
limits this right to situations where there 
is an armed attack. The Monroe Doc- 
trine is not so delimited. I invite atten- 
tion of the Senate to the report of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
dated January 14, 1929, issued in connec- 
tion with the committee’s consideration 
of the multilateral or Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty. The committee stated on page 
2 of the report: 


The United States regards the Monroe Doc- 
trine as a part of its national security and 
defense. Under the right of self-defense 
allowed by the treaty must necessarily be in- 
cluded the right to maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine, which is a part of our system of 
national defense. 


Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
(Rept. No. 1, 70th Cong., 2d sess.) was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Your Committee on Foreign Relations re- 
ports favorably the treaty signed at Paris 
August 27, 1928, popularly called the multi- 
lateral or Kellogg-Briand Treaty. The two 
articles in this treaty are as follows: 

“ARTICLE I. The High Contracting Parties 
solemnly declare in the names of their re- 
spective peoples that they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with one 
another. 

“ARTICLE II. The High Contracting Parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or 
of whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise among them, shall never be sought ex- 
cept by pacific means.” 

The treaty, in brief, pledges the nations 
bound by the same not to resort to war in 
the settlement of their international con- 
troversies save in bona fide self-defense and 
never to seek settlement of such controversies 
except through pacific means. It is hoped 
and believed that the treaty will serve to 
bring about a sincere effort upon the part 
of the nations to put aside war and to em- 
ploy peaceful methods in their dealing with 
each other. 

The committee reports the above treaty 
with the understanding that the right of 
self-defense is in no way curtailed or im- 
paired by the terms or conditions of the 
treaty. Each nation is free at all times and 
regardless of the treaty provisions to defend 
itself and is the sole judge of what con- 
stitutes the right of self-defense and the ne- 
cessity and extent of the same. 

The United States regards the Monroe 
Doctrine as a part of its national security 
and defense. Under the right of self-de- 
fense allowed by the treaty must necessarily 
be included the right to maintain the Mon- 
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roe Doctrine, which is a part of our system 
of national defense. Bearing upon this ques- 
tion and as to the true interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine as it has always been main- 
tained and interpreted by the United States, 
we incorporate the following: 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. * * * It is impossible that 
the allied powers should extend their politi- 
cal system to any portion of either con- 
tinent without endangering our peace and 
happiness. (President Monroe’s message, 
Dec. 2, 1823.) 

“The doctrine upon which we stand is 
strong and sound because its enforcement is 
important to our peace and safety as a Na- 
tion, and is essential to the integrity of our 
free institutions and the tranquil main- 
tenance of our distinct form of government. 
(Message of President Cleveland, Dec. 17, 
1895.) 

“The doctrine is not international law, but 
it rests upon the right of self-protection and 
that right is recognized by international 
law. The right is a necessary corollary of 
independent sovereignty. It is well under- 
stood that the exercise of the right of self- 
protection may, and frequently does, extend 
in its effect beyond the limits of the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the State exercising 
it. * * * Since the Monroe Doctrine is a 
declaration based upon this Nation’s right 
of self-protection, it can not be transmuted 
into a joint, or common, declaration by 
American States, or any number of them. 

“It is to be observed that in reference to 
the South American governments, as in all 
other respects, the international right upon 
which the declaration expressly rests is not 
sentiment or sympathy or a claim to dictate 
what kind of government any other country 
shall have, but the safety of the United 
States. It is because the new governments 
can not be overthrown by the allied powers 
“without endangering our peace and happi- 
ness” that “the United States cannot be- 
hold such interposition in any form with 
indifference.” (Hon. Elihu Root, July 1914.) 

“There are now three fundamental prin- 
ciples which characterize the policy of Presi- 
dent Monroe as it was and as it is. First, 
the Monroe Doctrine was a statement of pol- 
icy originated and maintained by reason of 
self-interest, not of altruism. Second, it 
was justifiable by reason of the right of self- 
defense (which is a recognized principle of 
international law). Third, it called no new 
rights into being, therefore, whenever it 
oversteps the principle of self-defense rea- 
sonably interpreted, the right disappears 
and the policy is questionable because it 
then violates the rights of others. * * * The 
Monroe Doctrine is based upon the right of 
self-defense. This is the first law of nations 
as of individuals. 
June 1914.)” 

The committee further understands that 
the treaty does not provide sanctions, ex- 
press or implied, Should any signatory to 
the treaty or any nation adhering to the 
treaty, violate the terms of the same, there 
is no obligation, or commitment, express or 
implied, upon the part of any of the other 
signers of the treaty to engage in punitive 
or coercive measures as against the nation 
violating the treaty. The effect of the viola- 
tion of the treaty is to relieve the other 
signers of the treaty from any obligation 
under it with the nation thus violating the 
same. 

In other words, the treaty does not, either 
expressly or impliedly, contemplate the use 
of force or coercive measures for its enforce- 
ment as against any nation violating it. It 
is a voluntary pledge upon the part of each 
nation that it will not have recourse to war, 
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except in self-defense, and that it will not 
seek settlement of its international con- 
troversies except through pacific means. 
And if a nation sees proper to disregard the 
treaty and violate the same, the effect of 
such action is to take it from under the 
benefits of the treaty and to relieve the other 
nations from any treaty relationship with 
the said power. 

This treaty in no respect changes or quali- 
fies our present position or relation to any 
pact or treaty existing between other na- 
tions or governments. 

This report is made solely for the purpose 
of putting upon record what your commit- 
tee understands to be the true interpreta- 
tion of the treaty and not in any sense for 
the p or with the design of modifying 
or changing the treaty in any way or effec- 
tuating a reservation or reservations to the 
same, 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, back 
in 1929, there was no doubt in the minds 
of Senators over the fact that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is an expression of our in- 
herent right of self-defense. There 
should be no doubt about it today. 

If it be conceded that our policy is un- 
changed, there should be no hesitation 
about reaffirming it. If it be suggested 
that to reaffirm it might cause some ten- 
sions with the Soviets, then, I think that 
those who would say it would do well to 
read the article entitled “Beware ‘After 
AW View on Cuba,” and published in 
yesterday’s Washington Evening Star, 
written by the distinguished columnist, 
William S. White; and another article, 
written by the very able Washington 
correspondent of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter, Mr. Richard Wilson, appearing in 
the September 8 issue of the Register, 
and entitled “Nuclear Paralysis Over 
Cuba Criticized,” both of which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Sept. 19, 1962] 

BEWARE AFTER-ALL VIEW on CuBsA—RATION- 
ALIZING OF THE SOVIETS’ TAKEOVER WITH 
FREE Wontrp's Bases Is Founp FAULTY 

(By William S. White) 

A curious line is running through much 
public and private comment about the pres- 
ence in Castro Cuba of Soviet arms and So- 
viet “technicians.” It might be called the 
argument of after-all, and it goes thus: 

It is very upsetting, of course, that the 
Soviet Union has now made a publicly 
boasted military lodgment in this hemi- 
sphere. But after all, the United States has 
forces of its own or allies of its own in many 
places confronting Russia, too. 

Of this sort of reasoning the only possible 
query is how “sophisticated,” how “objec- 
tive,” can you get? Isn't this another way 
of saying that there is, underneath, not 
much difference between us and our record 
and intentions and the Soviet Union and its 
record and intentions? 

Is there no distinction between the posi- 
tioning of American forces in free countries 
which have asked for our protection and the 
positioning of Soviet forces in countries 
which have been brutally and simply over- 
run—say Hungary and Poland? 

We have troops in West Germany, yes. 
But is West Germany under our rule as East 
Germany is under Nikita Khrushchev's rule? 
President Kennedy, whose whole administra- 
tion has been involved in endless and often 
losing arguments with Chancellor Adenauer, 
would hardly say so. 
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For a decade we have had troops or mili- 
tary associations in a Europe running from 
Turkey on the east to Italy on the south and 
France on the west. But have we dominated 
any of those countries? Charles de Gaulle 
of France would hardly prove so. For Ameri- 
can foreign policy has been as notably unsuc- 
cessful in dominating General de Gaulle as it 
has been in dominating Chancellor Adenauer 
or the Turks or the Italians or the Belgians 
or any of the others. 

And where and when haye we used a for- 
eign base or lodgment to assault another 
nation? How many times has the Soviet 
Union done so since the Second World War? 
Half a dozen? More like a dozen? 

If the “after-allers” are even partly right, 
what is the moral justification for foreign 
aid, for the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and all the rest? And what of our long 
record, backed by unbroken history, of seek- 
ing no territory, no conquest? If we are, 
indeed, to be measured alongside the Soviet 
Union by our own voices what is the use of 
anything at all? 

The after-all logic comes to this: Here, 
after all, are two giant powers. If we have 
the right to maintain foreign bases, though 
our bases are maintained with the consent 
and on the eager appeal of the host nations, 
then so does the Soviet Union, even though 
its bases are maintained at gunpoint and in 
some instances over the dead bodies of the 
host nations. 

If this is objectivity, so then is the epigram 
which says that the rich and poor have an 
equal right to sleep in the public parks. 

What price the objectivity, say of a Chester 
Bowles, a Presidential adviser who says we 
must not attack a Cuba infected with Soviet 
military communism because we should then 
be charged in the United Nations by the Rus- 
sians with “blatant aggression and very 
likely they (the Russians) would win their 
case”? 


The naked right of self-defense cannot 
possibly be altered by any such mere Alice- 
in-Wonderland propaganda case in the 
U.N. or elsewhere. 

There are only two possible excuses for not 
putting a stop right now to Soviet penetra- 
tion. One is the official judgment that as 
of now we are not directly menaced. The 
other is the estimate, on which President 
Kennedy is banking, that the job can be 
done through collective pan-American ac- 
tion. Because he is President, his judgments 
must be accepted now; because there can be 
only one President at a time and because 
only a President can either know all of the 
facts or act upon them, anyhow. 

But if his judgments turn out wrong, and 
wrong because of any heed paid to the “after- 
allers“ there will be measureless tragedy for 
his administration and for his country. 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
Sept. 8, 1962] 
NUCLEAR PARALYSIS OVER CUBA CRITICIZED 
(By Richard Wilson) 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—An advanced case of 
nuclear paralysis affects our Cuban policy. 
It is a new disease for which no cure has been 
found. Its symptoms are psychotic in na- 
ture rooted in fear and apprehension. We 
suffer paralysis out of fear of what will hap- 
pen if we act, and we become a muscle- 
bound giant. 

We do not act in Cuba because this may 
invite Soviet action in Berlin or elsewhere 
that might escalate into nuclear war. So 
the President seems to say, in effect. 

But is this conclusion sound? Is it a pred- 
icate on which an effective policy can be 
based? The President must be credited with 
much more information than anyone who is 
commenting on his action or lack of it. But 
there are some contradictions worth ex- 
amining. 

One of them is the repeated assurances of 
the U.S. Department of Defense that the So- 
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viet Union cannot afford nuclear war, and 
must know it. Even more, some military of- 
ficers have asserted that the conventional 
balance of opposing forces in central Europe 
has changed more nearly in our favor and a 
Soviet walkover can no longer be assumed. 

It is hard to lend plausibility to the 
premise that the Soviet Union will risk its 
own complete destruction for control of a 
poor little island in the Caribbean Sea; or 
that it will engage its forces in conventional 
war in Europe for this reason. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

More plausibility attaches to the idea that 
Communist retaliatory action would be 
taken in southeast Asia or Iran or some 
other exposed U.S. position close to Commu- 
nist lines of supply. This would surely be 
the case unless the Soviet Union has some 
grand design in Latin America which takes 
precedence over many of its other interna- 
tional interests. 

Responsible officials must ask themselves 
whether efforts to maintain a position in 
Tran or southeast Asia are worth balancing 
off against the consequences that may flow 
from the Russian position in Cuba. 

These consequences are not hard to imag- 
ine, nor are such imagined results far- 
fetched, A Russian success in Cuba would 
certainly have the most far-reaching effect 
in all Latin America. Even as matters stood 
@ year ago, the United States had great dif- 
ficulty in alining the most important Latin 
American nations against Cuba and never 
succeeded in doing so completely. 

It is quite useless to talk about the Monroe 
Doctrine. This is something that can be 
reserved for academic discussion as a his- 
torical curiosity. The campaign orators this 
fall will enjoy talking about it, But it has 
no force and effect, it is not recognized by 
our chief opponent in world affairs, and re- 
mains a unilateral expression by the United 
States, except for such polite indulgence as is 
paid to it by the Organization of American 
States. 

American policy appears to be the con- 
tainment of Soviet communism in Cuba. 
But containment is not always a very satis- 
fying or effective policy. It does not hold 
bright promise in a part of the world where 
the population is expanding at an alarming 
rate, where the conditions that gave rise to 
Fidel Castro are more and more exacerbated, 
and where the leadership of the United 
States is less and less respected. 

FATALISTIC ACCEPTANCE? 

It may be very well in these circumstances 
to explain to the American public and con- 
gressional leaders that caution must rule in 
dealing with Cuba because of our commit- 
ments elsewhere in the world. 

But if this restraint is no more than an- 
other symptom of nuclear paralysis, we will 
not soon find a solution for the Cuban 
problem, nor for many problems. 

If what the President has been saying is 
meant to quiet public opinion while reso- 
lute policies are formed, it is one thing. But 
if what is being said merely hides a fatalistic 
acceptance of Russian audacity, this is some- 
thing else again. 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, 
many Americans believe that Soviet Rus- 
sia has already violated the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Is it beyond the imagination of 
this administration that we might sug- 
gest to Premier Khrushchev that we will 
do something about it—close down his 
Embassy and legations and stop trade 
with Communist bloc nations, for ex- 
ample? Or does Soviet Russia possess 
some kind of psychological power which 
causes us to have a defensive psychosis 
which invites further aggression? 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
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remarks the lead editorials of Septem- 
ber 5 and September 18, appearing in 
the Wall Street Journal, two additional 
articles by Mr. David Lawrence appear- 
ing in the Washington Evening Star on 
September 6 and September 12, also an 
article written by Arthur Krock and pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Sep- 
tember 20, 1962. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 5, 1962] 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


The year was 1823. Imperialist Russia, 
filled with ambitions to extend its domain, 
was pushing its power along the northwest 
coast of North America. In an alliance with 
Austria and Prussia, whose territories in- 
cluded parts of what is now East Germany, 
the Russians were threatening to intervene 
in revolutions in Central and South America. 

In that situation the U.S. Secretary of 
State, John Quincy Adams, proposed and the 
President of the United States, Mr. Monroe, 
issued a statement addressed to the Euro- 
pean powers. 

“We owe it therefore to candor,” said the 
President of the United States, “and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portions 
of this hemisphere, as dangerous to our 
peace and safety.” 

The United States, in those days, was a 
weak country. It comprised less than half 
its present continental expanse; it num- 
bered barely 9 million people; it had only a 
small Navy and less Army. It was certainly 
no such power in the world as Austria, Prus- 
sia, France, or Imperial Russia. And as a 
matter of fact, in most of the chancelleries 
of the world there was contemptuous 
amusement at President Monroe's. bold 
pretensions. 

For they were bold. It took considerable 
courage for the President to act alone in- 
stead of waiting for Great Britain, which 
had suggested a joint statement but some- 
how never got around to acting on it. Nei- 
ther Mr. Adams nor Mr. Monroe were quite 
sure how they would implement their policy 
if it were challenged by the great powers. 
But believing the step necessary to this 
country’s peace and safety, they did not let 
uncertainty paralyze their decision. 

Those quiet words, shorn of all bombast, 
served their purpose for 140 years, through 
many tests, because the world came to be- 
lieve we meant what we said. The Monroe 
Doctrine did not keep the United States 
out of wars. It did assure that no foreign 
power would come to threaten us upon our 
own doorstep. 

Or at least, the Monroe Doctrine did so 
until our own day. 

It can hardly be a secret to anyone that 
a new imperialist Russia is extending its 
system to this hemisphere. The system of 
the present government of Cuba is the Com- 
munist system. And this week the Castro 
regime signed a military pact with the So- 
viet Union in which it is frankly and pub- 
licly acknowledged that the Soviet Union 
will help training and provide arms to the 
Cuban army. 

But a difference between the centuries is 
that today Secretaries of State and Presi- 
dents of the United States have reacted 
differently. Both President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy have asserted that the 
Monroe Doctrine is not dead. But up to 
yesterday neither had chosen to implement 
it; both have relied instead upon the so- 
called machinery of the inter-American se- 
curity system. 

That is, the U.S. Government has put its 
trust in the hope that others will act rather 
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than in acting itself. Where once a weak 
nation was bold enough to put its shield 
over the other nations of the hemisphere, 
a strong nation has hoped that its weak 
neighbors will somehow rise and shield it 
from a danger on its own doorstep. 

So matters stood until yesterday. Now 
President Kennedy has issued a statement 
saying that the Castro government of Cuba 
will not be permitted to extend its influence 
further in the Western Hemisphere and 
strongly implied that the United States will 
stand by its doctrine of 140 years ago. 

Just 2 years ago—in July 1960—Mr. Khru- 
shchev said the Monroe Doctrine was dead. 
The President of the United States says it 
is still alive. Now the problem today, as 
it was in the days of Imperialist Russia, is 
for the United States to convince the world 
that it means exactly what it says. 


From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 18, 1962] 
THE Soviets’ IMMUNITY 

The trouble with a lot of the talk about 
Cuba, it seems to us, is not that it is “rash,” 
in President Kennedy’s word. It is that the 
public discussion has grown too narrow, 
making it sound as though the United States 
had only two choices: either do nothing at 
all about the Soviet occupation of Cuba, or 
else immediately mount a military invasion 
to take over the island. 

The President himself leaves this implica- 
tion. His stated policy is to do nothing at 
present, but to act boldly at any time the 
Communist buildup in Cuba endangers or 
interferes with the security of the United 
States or its hemispheric allies. 

It may be that these black-and-white al- 
ternatives are the only ones left. After all, 
the United States has already used up a lot 
of economic and political weapons. It cut 
Castro off from Cuba’s prime sugar market; 
it embargoed exports to Cuba of everything 
but some food and medicine; it succeeded 
in getting a somewhat grudging denuncia- 
tion of Castro from the tion of 
American States and his exclusion from the 
Inter-American Defense Board. 

Still, today’s either/or atmosphere ob- 
viously encourages the proponents of each 
alternative—those eager to rush into Cuba 
without further ado, and those who don’t 
want the United States to fight anywhere for 
anything. And this atmosphere deters peo- 
ple from taking thought to see if there are 
any other possible ways for dealing with this 
expanding Soviet base on our doorstep. 

Certainly some other possibilities exist, 
whether or not they necessarily represent 
wise courses for the United States. One 
would be an attempt to force the Soviet 
hand in Cuba by applying pressure else- 
where, as for example, curbing trade with the 
Soviet bloc, Similarly, there could be diplo- 
matic pressures, including breaking relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

Or, to confine the response to Soviet Cuba 
itself, the United States could tell the Krem- 
lin that unless it voluntarily stops shipping 
arms and men to Cuba, the United States 
will do the stopping. If they refused, that 
would of course mean a blockade as far as 
all miiltary shipments to or from Cuba are 
concerned. 

Now a blockade is a military act but it is 
not of itself war. If the Soviets refrained 
from making it an occasion of war, then 
the effect would be to isolate Cuba. The 
Soviets would still have their base, but it 
wouldn't do them much good. In such cir- 
cumstances Castro and Cuba, communism 
might or might not collapse from economic 
strangulation, but at least we would have 
neutralized the threat to our security. 

Or the United States could go further and 
tell the Soviets to get out of Cuba altogether 
if they don’t want to be evicted. Again, a 
course clearly risking strong Soviet reac- 
tion. Yet it might be remembered that the 
Soviets have always backed down in the 
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face of Western firmness; even the Korean 
war probably would not have occurred had 
not the Soviets thought the sailing was 
clear. In the case of Cuba, military experts 
think it extremely doubtful that the Soviets 
would fight for it; there is too much against 
them, and its intrinsic importance may not 
be all that great to them. 

We cite these courses not in advocacy but 
to suggest there still is ground between 
total inaction and a precipiate plung into 
Cuba. Words, it is clear, are not enough. 

Right after the Bay of Pigs debacle a year 
ago April, President Kennedy had strong 
words to say about our course in Cuba; so 
did he last week. Yet in the interim the 
Soviets have secured and greatly strength- 
ened their Caribbean base with no opposi- 
tion from the United States. 

If the United States continues to appear 
weak and lets the Soviets move about the 
Western Hemisphere with impunity, there 
is no telling how far they will go. That is 
why we think the public discussion, not to 
mention Government planning, should 
center on all possible ways of ending the 
Soviet immunity. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Sept. 9, 
1962] 


MONROE DOCTRINE DisrREGARDED?—PRESIDENT'S 
CUBA STATEMENT INTERPRETED AS WILLING- 
NESS To TAKE THE First BLOW 

(By David Lawrence) 


Has President Kennedy really disregarded, 
if not scrapped altogether, the Monroe Doc- 
trine—the historic policy of the United 
States for the protection of the Western 
Hemisphere against European aggression? 

The President’s latest statement, upon be- 
ing examined carefully, reiterates deliber- 
ately what he said, in effect, at a news con- 
ference on August 29—that he will not up- 
hold the Doctrine unless there’s an actual 
military invasion of a country in this hemi- 
sphere. He will not take action in the face 
of European intervention in the affairs of a 
Latin American country. He will accept a 
military buildup by the Soviet Union inside 
Cuba for instance, as “defensive” in that 
country. He will wait for actual offensive 
preparations or operations before taking ac- 
tion. He will, in other words, take “the 
first blow.” He will not intervene to save 
the people of Cuba or of any other Latin 
American country from domination by a 
European power. 

This is a distinct departure from the words 
of the Monroe Doctrine, itself, and from the 
action taken by several Presidents of the 
United States in past history. 

The Monroe Doctrine says nothing about 
avoiding action just because European prob- 
lems May loom large at the time. When 
Russia was attempting to get a foothold in 
the northwestern part of this country, Presi- 
dent James Monroe expressed in his famous 
message to Congress on December 2, 1823, the 
American policy as follows: 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those [European] powers 
to declare that we should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety. With the exist- 
ing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration, and on just princi- 
ples, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European power in 
any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 

Plainly, the Soviet Union has political 
control of Cuba today. The whole world 
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has seen how it has actually begun to im- 
pose its system on Cuba, which not only is a 
part of this hemisphere but is only 90 miles 
away from the United States. This makes 
it even more relevant as an action that is 

“dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

Thus, the Soviet Union has given a man- 
ifestation of an unfriendly disposition to- 
ward the United States.” The Soviet Union 
has officially acknowledged that it has sent 
armament to Cuba, and the Washington 
Government recognizes officially that this 
armament can be used to ward off any mili- 
tary action by planes or naval vessels of the 
United States. The Soviets can also make 
Cuba a base of supply for submarines. 

The fact is, therefore, that the Soviet Un- 
ion has armed Cuba to prevent the United 
States from landing troops or otherwise as- 
suring that the lives and properties of its 
citizens and of other foreign nationals be 
protected. 

The Soviet Union has defied the Monroe 
Doctrine and has taken steps to prevent its 
enforcement insofar as Cuba is concerned 
by sending allegedly “defensive” armament 
to Cuba. 

President Kennedy, of course, does not 
know at what moment the missile pads be- 
ing erected for “defensive” purposes may be 
used for “offensive” purposes. The officially 
confirmed data shows that Soviet military 
“technicians”"—at least 3,500 men—have 
actually been landed in Cuba. 

Under the circumstances, the United 
States can, if it wishes, ignore the Soviet 
military plans and land troops now before 
Cuban missile strength is built up, or it can 
wait—as it did in Berlin when “the wall” 
was erected—to deal with a more serious 
problem that can develop later. 

If the U.S. Government does not wish at 
this time to land forces in Cuba to assert 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, then 
the question arises as to what steps this 
country could take to manifest its feeling 
concerning the Soviet Union's “interposi- 
tion” in this hemisphere. 

The United States can announce that it 
will sever diplomatic relations with the So- 
viet Union unless all Soviet military tech- 
nicians are withdrawn at once from Cuba. 
This action would mean the expulsion from 
the United States of all Soviet diplomatic 
and consular officials and the return of all 
United States officials from the Soviet Union. 
It could mean also the imposition of an eco- 
nomic blockade by the United States not only 
against Cuba but against the Soviet Union. 
All Latin American States would be urged to 
join in the same move. It’s the only way to 
get rid of Communist infiltration in the 
Western Hemisphere without bloodshed. 
[From the Washington Evening Star, Sept. 

12, 1962] 

Soviet PROPAGANDA ON CuBA—Moscow BE- 
LIEVED TAKING ADVANTAGE OF U.S. SILENCE 
ON VIOLATION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Nearly 2 weeks have passed since the news 
was given out that the Soviets had begun 
an arms buildup in Cuba. The United 
States, so far as known, has sent no protest 
to the Soviet Government against its fia- 
grant violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Government has 
taken advantage of America’s silence and 
has filled the broadcast waves of the world 
with one propaganda blast after the other, 
characterizing President Kennedy’s callup of 
Reserves as a “provocative” action. The 
latest accusation actually turns the tables 
on the United States and warns the Wash- 
ington Government that it must not do any- 
thing in Cuba to interfere with the Castro 
government’s policy of acquiring Soviet 
arms. The claim is reiterated that Cuba is 
arming for defense.“ President Kennedy 
thus has given away a propaganda advantage 
by appearing to accept the Castru and Soviet 
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arguments that the supplying of arms and 
the sending of “technicians” are simply for 
“defensive” purposes. 

It is a puzzle just why Mr. Kennedy chooses 
to forfeit the initiative in propaganda. 
Time was when the American Government 
uttered its protests through formal diplo- 
matic channels and made them public in 
situations comparable to the present con- 
troversy over the Soviet buildup in Cuba, 
The action of the Moscow Government not 
only affects the Monroe Doctrine as a policy 
but is directly related to America’s own 
security. To place missile pads and missiles 
in Cuba, which is just 90 miles away from 
our own shores, is an act that can be con- 
strued as hostile to the United States. Yet 
the administration prefers to say nothing by 
way of formal protest. 

The seriousness of the situation is not 
diminished but actually increased by the 
failure to make any protest before the world. 
Unfortunately, the Soviets may come to be- 
lieve that they have successfully bluffed the 
United States into silence, and they make 
take further chances in the “cold war.” 
Moscow in its latest outburst even hints 
at a nuclear war if the United States does 
anything about Cuba. 

The impression in Washington is that the 
administration has all along been afraid of 
“increasing tensions” by saying anything to 
Russia about the Cuban buildup. Still, the 
Soviets do not mind increasing tensions by 
their propaganda statements. These could 
be regarded as of little importance if they 
were merely part of an exchange of words 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Unhappily, the propaganda is cir- 
culated all over the world. The peoples of 
allied as well as neutral countries can thus 
be infiuenced to believe that the United 
States is afraid to speak out and is being 
shoved into a corner by the aggressive pro- 
nouncement of the Soviet Union. 

The administration has known for a long 
time about the Soviet arms buildup in 
Cuba. On September 2, the United Press 
International in a dispatch from Washington 
said: 

“A State Department spokesman said to- 
day that the Soviet announcement of arms 
aid to Cuba ‘merely confirms what has been 
going on in recent months.“ The spokesman 
said: 

The announcement does not seem to 
represent anything new. We have been say- 
ing right along that the Soviet Union has 
been sending military equipment and tech- 
nicians to Cuba.“ 

But the American people were not told 
Officially about this until about 2 weeks ago, 
and there is no public record that the United 
States has filed any protest with the Soviet 
Government concerning the arms buildup. 
Naturally, the Soviets would construe this 
as an acquiescence and would be inclined 
to increase their military buildup in Cuba 
and begin to send arms to other parts of 
Latin America which they are planning to 
infiltrate through agents already on the job. 

Senator Srrom THuRMOND, Democrat of 
South Carolina, referring to some of Mr. 
Kennedy’s recent statements, said the other 
day in the Senate: 

“The President's comments indicate 
strongly that the Monroe Doctrine has re- 
cently been reinterpreted with major omis- 
sions to the extent that the Monroe Doc- 
trine is no longer a bulwark of U.S. foreign 
policy which it was for over a hundred years.” 

In Congress, Members of both parties are 
restive and uneasy about the apparent sur- 
render of the initiative to the Soviet Union. 
Authority to call up 150,000 Reserves has 
been overwhelmingly endorsed, but this does 
not overcome the feeling in Congress that 
the United States is being portrayed over 
the airwaves as afraid to stand up to the 
Soviets. Paul Nitze, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Affairs, in a tele- 
vision interview over the ABC network Sun- 
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day, really summed up the situation. He 
was not trying to be critical of the adminis- 
tration and, in fact, was endeavoring to de- 
fend it. But he unwittingly stated the case 
against the administration's policy of silence 
when he said: 

“I think the grounds for concern are, first 
of all, that this assistance the Soviets are 
giving Castro makes it more difficult for the 
Cuban people ever to restore their freedom, 
and, second, this helps Castro consolidate 
his position in Cuba and thereby might in- 
crease the possibility that Cuba could be 
used as a base for Communist infiltration 
into the rest of the hemisphere.” 

Yet nothing has been said officially for 
the last several months to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in protest about all this. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 30, 1962] 


THE First WHEREAS SHOULD HAVE STOOD 
IN BED 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, September 19.—The politi- 
cians of both parties in Washington, includ- 
ing President Kennedy, are now established 
as strangely determined to pretend to the 
people that the original Monroe Doctrine re- 
mains US. policy in its entirety. The 
bipartisan character of this pretense was 
officially certified today in the text of the 
proposed congressional joint resolution de- 
scribed as “expressing the determination of 
the United States with respect to the situa- 
tion in Cuba.” 

In this text, which was approved by the 33 
members of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations and Armed Services, the first 
“whereas” is contradicted by two later para- 
graphs. Also the quotation in this “whereas” 
from President Monroe's message to Congress 
in 1823 omits his supplemental statement 
of policy that it will be “impossible” for the 
United States to regard any attempt by Euro- 
pean powers “to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere” otherwise than 
as “endangering our peace and happiness.” 
The joint resolution acknowledges that “the 
international Communist movement has in- 
creasingly extended into Cuba its political, 
economic, and military sphere of influence.” 
But it deviates fundamentally from the doc- 
trine in that, instead of asserting with Mon- 
roe that this extension automatically 
“endangers our peace and happiness,” the 
resolution merely declared that: 

“The United States is determined * * * to 
prevent, by whatever means may be neces- 
sary, including the use of arms, the Marxist- 
Leninist regime in Cuba from extending by 
force or the threat of force its aggressive or 
subversive activities to any part of this 
hemisphere.” 

The text, proposed for adoption by Con- 
gress and the President’s signature, also 
pledges the United States “to prevent in 
Cuba the creation or use of an externally 
supported military capability endangering 
the security of the United States.” But in 
the Monroe Doctrine any “extension,” such 
as that of international communism in 
Cuba, was held to create this danger the 
moment it occurred. The invocation of the 
doctrine in the first “whereas” was therefore 
misleading. Yet there are sound reasons— 
the product of this age of nuclear missiles 
with a global range—for the modification 
that is explicit in the text. 

Why all these Senators, and the adminis- 
tration officials who collaborated on it, tried 
to cover up this fact with the camouflage of 
their opening citation of Monroe is a political 
mystery which grows with its every mani- 
festation. This latest one leaves Senator 
HUMPHREY of Minnesota the single occupant 
of the niche reserved for administration fore 
eign policy spokesmen who publicly concede 
the shrinkage in the original scope of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Nevertheless, he was one 
of the 33 committeemen who approved to- 
day’s text from which this candor was absent. 
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AN UNSOLVED PUZZLE 


Doubtless he and some others decided that 
to get bipartisan unanimity on the really 
strong declarations of policy in the resolu- 
tion was worth the price of the camoufiage 
of the first “whereas.” To agree that this 
evaluation was statesmanlike does not, how- 
ever, solve the political puzzle why una- 
nimity was otherwise unattainable. 

This fear of being candid with the Ameri- 
can people on acts in foreign policy, and their 
real foundations, pervades the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, and the approval of the Cuban 
resolution by congressional leaders of the 
Republican Party today is not the first evi- 
dence they share this reluctance. Individual 
Republicans and Democrats have been more 
venturesome than their leaders. But none 
has analyzed our foreign policy with the 
directness and penetration displayed by An- 
thony Eden. A mild sample is his comment 
in the October issue of Foreign Affairs on the 
administration’s and the U.N.’s leading role 
in promoting the violations of the U.N. Char- 
ter by the transfer of West New Guinea to 
Indonesia under the threat and actuality of 
armed force: 

“+ + * The consequences for the free na- 
tions of sponsoring a solution which is not in 
itself just can be grave; a little present case 
may be gained, but probably at the expense 
of greater trouble thereafter. In the history 
of the last 30 years it has not proved wise to 
seek to assuage excessive appetites by unjust 
concessions.” 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, we 
should know from bitter experience that 
it is long past time for us to be reacting 
to Soviet aggression and for us to take 
some initiative which will put a stop to 
aggression. Weakness, timidity, and in- 
action have no effect except to whet the 
appetite of the leaders in the Kremlin. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks another article by Mr. David 
Lawrence appearing in the September 17 
issue of the Washington Evening Star, 
entitled Will Inaction Again Bring 
War?” and the lead editorial from the 
September 19 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal entitled “The Praise of Weak- 
ness.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Sept. 17, 1962] 

WILL INACTION AGAIN Brinc Wan? — Won 
ATTITUDE ON RED CUBA LIKENED TO THAT 
TOWARD MUSSOLINI IN THE THIRTIES 

(By David Lawrence) 

Is it the 1930’s all over again? Fear of 
war led then to inaction by the West—and 
this brought on the big war itself. Will his- 
tory repeat? 

The parallel with events from 1935 to 1938 
is startling. Then, as now, a dictator— 
Mussolini—grabbed Ethiopia in faraway 
Africa, just as Khrushchev today has grabbed 
Cuba. The West protested feebly in 1935, 
and the League of Nations voted 50 to 1 for 
an economic blockade in November of that 
year. But the United States was indifferent, 
and the commercial interests of the world 
succeeded in causing an abandonment of the 
blockade after 8 months of spasmodic effect. 

Then, as now in respect to Cuba, a blockade 
was characterized as useless unless all nations 
participated wholeheartedly. 

Then, as now, the pacifists and appeasers 
expressed in speeches and newspaper ad- 
vertisements the fear that a blockade would 
bring on war and implied it was better to 
recognize the steps taken by Mussolini as 
“accomplished facts.” The Chamberlains 
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and the Baldwins led Britain into a mess, out 
of which war became inevitable. 

The United States wobbled then, too. Let 
Winston Churchill tell the story. He writes 
it frankly and bluntly in his book, “The 
Gathering Storm,” published in 1948. He 
refers pointedly to the economic blockade 
of Italy as a veans of persuading Mussolini 
to lay off Ethopia, previously called 
Abyssinia—a country which also was a mem- 
ber of the League—and declares: 

“A large number of commodities, some 
of which were war materials, were prohibited 
from entering Italy, and an imposing 
schedule was drawn up. But oil, without 
which the campaign in Abyssinia could not 
have been maintained, continued to enter 
freely, because it was understood that to 
stop it meant war. Here the attitude of the 
United States, not a member of the League 
of Nations, and the world's main oil sup- 
plier, though benevolent, was uncertain. 
Moreover, to stop it to Italy involved also 
stopping it to Germany.” 

Mr. Churchill then criticizes the failure of 
Britain to back up her economic blockade 
with naval power, and adds: 

“The Italian armies in Abyssinia would 
have famished for supplies and ammunition. 
Germany could as yet give no effective help. 
If ever there was an opportunity of striking 
a decisive blow in a generous cause with the 
minimum of risk, it was here and now. 

“The fact that the nerve of the British 
Government was not equal to the occasion 
can be excused only by their sincere love 
of peace, Actually it played a part in lead- 
ing to an infinitely more terrible war. 
Mussolini’s bluff succeeded, and an impor- 
tant spector drew far-reaching conclusions 
from the fact. Hitler had long resolved on 
war for German aggrandizement. He now 
formed a view of Great Britain's degeneracy 
which was only to be changed too late for 
peace and too late for him.” 

What Mr. Churchill describes as the 
“jrresoluteness” of those days finds its coun- 
terpart in what is happening today. Here 
is a brief extract from a summary of William 
L. Ryan of the Associated Press in Sunday 
morning newspapers this week: 

“Moscow today just about owns Cuba— 
lock, stock, barrel, and beard. Inexorably. 
Soviet communism is closing its steel grip. 
Challenging the United States in the sensi- 
tive Caribbean and the Western Hemisphere, 
Moscow has given the world a lesson in im- 
perialism. When the Russians colonize, they 
colonize for good * * *. The Soviet takeover 
will be complete when Fidel Castro is shoved 
aside. * * * This will be a slow and cau- 
tious process, but signs of party conflict 
are clear.” 

The United Press International reported 
last Saturday from Washington as follows: 

“The United States has been making quiet 
diplomatic efforts for more than 6 months 
to persuade allies in European countries and 
elsewhere to help isolate Communist Cuba. 

“The Kennedy administration was receiv- 
ing little encouragement today from Latin 
American and European allies in its attempt 
to tighten the diplomatic and economic 
squeeze on Cuba.” 

A London dispatch by the United Press 
International on the same day said: 

“Britain has politely but firmly discouraged 
any American ideas that it join the United 
States in an economic blockade of Cuba, 
it was reliably learned today. Other Euro- 
pean nations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization were reported also to have 
backed away from tentative soundings as to 
whether they would go along with the United 
States in any possible embargo against 
Cuba.” 

Thus, as in the 1930's the free world is 
in disunion, and the enemy dictators are 
taking advantage of such dissension. 

President Kennedy, meanwhile, has also 
backed away. He has disregarded the all- 
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important principle of the Monroe Doctrine 
which declares European colonization 
or imposition of their system in the Western 
Hemisphere. He says the doctrine means 
only resistance to an armed attack against 
the United States or against other countries 
in this hemisphere with the aid of a Euro- 
pean power. This gives Khrushchev a free 
hand to infiltrate any country in America, 
take over the government there with a 
puppet ruler, and send in military supplies 
and forces without running the risk of any 
countering action by the United States. 

For all practical purposes, has the Monroe 
Doctrine now been buried, as Khrushchev 
in 1960 said it would be? Resolutions in 
Congress, introduced last week by adminis- 
tration leaders, still mention the Doctrine 
in their “whereases” but not in the text of 
the conclusions reached. Their theory evi- 
dently is that only if America is attacked 
should any action be taken. 

Communist imperialism is thereby given 
the unchallenged opportunity to extend its 
system anywhere in the Western Hemisphere. 
If the United States will not fight when 
historic American policy is being violated 90 
miles away from its shores, the dictatorship 
in Moscow may conclude that pacifism has 
won a big victory in the Americas and the 
West, and that there will be no resistance 
to Communist aggressions anywhere else in 
the world, including Berlin. It could be the 
1930's all over again. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 19, 
1962] 


THE PRAISE OF WEAKNESS 


So now it seems that anyone who thinks 
something should be done about Cuba is a 
hotheaded extremist warmonger. At least 
that is the view of Chester Bowles, one of 
President Kennedy’s foreign policy advisers, 
and it typifies a good deal of the current 
comment on Cuba. 

The way some people see it, action against 
the Soviet occupation of Cuba would be no 
better than the behavior of the Communists 
themselves. We have bases close to Soviet 
borders, it’s reasoned; why shouldn't they 
have a base right off our shores? Even to 
complain about this circumstance strikes 
some as hypocritical, since the United States 
has done comparable things, like sending 
military personnel to South Vietnam to aid 
it in the fight against the Communists. 

Now it might be noted, first, that advocacy 
of total inaction is a pretty extreme position. 
As a precedent, it would confer on the So- 
viet Union freedom of movement not only in 
Cuba but in the Western Hemisphere. And 
the Bowles doctrine, literally interpreted, 
would close off even the discussion of the 
possible courses of action, from nonmilitary 
responses up to and including invasion of 
the island. 

As for the so-called argument from moral- 
ity which seeks to equate possible U.S. action 
with actual Soviet deeds of aggression, we 
think it is a false equation. It reflects a 
dangerous misreading of the nature of the 
struggle in which we are engaged, for it as- 
sumes that American purposes in the world 
are on a level with those of the international 
Communist conspiracy. 

The truth, of course, is that it is the Com- 
munist effort to enslave the world which re- 
quires us to resist and in the process, gets 
us into situations we would infinitely rather 
stay out of. What American wanted to fight 
in Korea? Who wants to risk death in Viet- 
nam? Who likes the idea that Berlin re- 
mains an explosive which could blow us 
all up? 

Yet this is the way the world is in our 
time, fust as in other times other civiliza- 
tions have had to try to hold back barbarian 
hordes. Ever since the United States woke 
up to the nature of the threat, it has done 
pretty well in holding the Communists at 
bay. 
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It has done so by being firm and backing 
up its firmness with military power. At 
times it has not even hesitated to deliver 
ultimatums, in effect, to the Soviet Union. 
Certainly it has not hesitated to put bases 
as far forward as possible, even smack up 
against the Soviet Union, in the interest of 
American security. That is part of the 
power struggle, and we ought to be glad we 
have the power to do it, 

The point is to keep Soviet force as far 
away from our shores as possible. In that 
light, it is a little silly to say that our for- 
ward bases somehow entitle the Soviets to 
a base in Cuba. On the contrary, it is axio- 
matic that the U.S. Government should pre- 
vent it if possible. If we do not try to stop 
the Soviets in Cuba, where in the Western 
Hemisphere do we propose to stop them? 

And if people can’t even discuss what 
might be done without being called extrem- 
ists and warmongers, then surely the Na- 
tion is exhibiting a weakness of will which 
may help undermine our position in Berlin 
and elsewhere. If the Soviets think we have 
in fact grown weak, they will naturally in- 
tensify their probing efforts all over. 

It is one thing to argue about exactly what 
should be the next move in Cuba, what kind 
of economic and diplomatic pressures can 
be applied to the Soviets short of military 
intervention; or to argue about the precise 
timing of any move. 

But it is exceedingly hard to credit the ar- 
gument that considerations of morality deny 
us the freedom to take any action at all. 
Morality, if that is the issue, requires us to 
oppose the evil of communism. If we were 
ever to stop, then we would deserve history's 
moral censure for failing a duty that is 
harsh and unwanted but which the times 
have clearly thrust upon us. 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, not 
to be overlooked is the impact all of this 
is having on our allies and the uncom- 
mitted nations. I do not believe they 
wish us to assume a belligerent attitude, 
nor do we have to do so. But I believe 
they are dismayed and concerned over 
what appears to be a defensive psycho- 
sis and a lack of firmness in words and 
deeds on the part of our Government. 
In this connection I ask unanimous con- 
cent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article by the distinguished 
columnist, Mr. Constantine Brown, en- 
titled “America’s Low Prestige in Eu- 
rope,” which appeared in the September 
6 issue of the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Sept. 

6, 1962] 

AMERICA’S LOW PRESTIGE IN EURO R- U.S. 
LEADERSHIP BLAMED FOR LETTING AGGRESSORS 
WIN IN MANY AREAS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

MounicH.—Much has been written in the 
last year by newspapermen reporting from 
Europe that the policies followed by the 
United States have brought its prestige to 
the lowest ebb in contemporary history. 

In 3 weeks of travel through Switzerland 
and Germany your reporter has talked not 
only with responsible leaders but also with 
average citizens. In this city there was an 
oceasion to combine a social visit and a 
political discussion with an old friend who, 
since the early days of the American occu- 
pation has been a strong advocate of a pro- 
American policy for Germany. To him, 
America has always been the world beacon 
of justice and human rights. 

I shall try to present in condensed form 
a long conversation which, in the mind of 
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this reporter, represents the views of not 
only Germans, but of many European leaders 
regarding Washington’s new policies. 

“The Europeans,” my German friend 
pointed out, “have frequently misunderstood 
America’s policies. This is inevitable among 
the democracies who haye different concep- 
tions concerning freedom. But we all be- 
lieved that you would never tolerate the real 
meaning of freedom to be snuffed out any- 
where in the world. We Germans know 
what it is to lose freedom and our civil 
rights. And when you demolished Hitler for 
us, we believed we could look to America to 
lead the way for our country to regain its 
democracy. And we always believed that 
you would continue to do your utmost to 
prevent aggression—from whatever quarter 
it might come. 

“But in these last few years, and especially 
in the last few months, we have suffered a 
sort of slow shock; we have reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that you regard aggres- 
sion with equanimity, provided it is per- 
petrated by the Communists or neutralists. 
You have established the principle that ag- 
gression can pay dividends to the aggres- 
sors.” 

He then began to enumerate concrete cases. 
He started with the little enclaves such as 
Goa, belonging to Portugal on the Indian 
continent, which was gobbled up by the In- 
dian armies overnight, needlessly reminding 
me that our only reaction was some out- 
raged words from the lips of United Nations 
Ambassador Stevenson, and more foreign aid 
to India, the aggressor. Added to this has 
been outright hostility by Washington to- 
ward Portugal, a stanch ally. 

The next example was our hostility toward 
President Tshombe of Katanga, a strong anti- 
Communist who is apparently taking liter- 
ally, my friend said, the self-determination 
of all nations guaranteed in the Atlantic 
Charter. And then he went on to mention 
the fact that our long-time ally, Holland, 
had been forced through American pressure 
to give up a small remaining part of her 
empire, Irian, and cede these poor natives to 
the pro-Communist president of Indonesia, 
Sukarno; even though the Dutch were will- 
ing to permit the natives to decide for them- 
selves whether they should become inde- 
pendent or join with the Indonesians. “You 
actually made it physically impossible for 
the Netherlands to send troops to defend the 
natives,” he added. 

“Take Laos,” he said. “After stating early 
in 1961 that Laos’ full independence was a 
matter of life and death for the security of 
East Asia, you have forced the creation of 
a so-called neutralist government. It will be 
a Communist Government within a year. 

“And now you tolerate coldblooded mur- 
ders by the East Berlin Vopos right under 
your eyes, while at the same time you em- 
phasize human rights for peoples all over the 
world. 

We know that it is not the American peo- 
ple who have changed. I have been to the 
States recently, and I know from personal 
contacts that they still have lofty ideals and 
are the same people who did not hesitate 
to shed their blood for the sake of freedom, 
and to pour out untold billions to make a 
better world. No, the change has come with 
your leadership. They are now tolerating 
aggression because of the new element of 
fear. America’s leaders of the past never 
had a fear complex—why, you entered the 
last two wars totally unprepared. But that 
didn’t stop you from your determination to 
stamp out aggression. 

“There is a growing feeling in Europe to- 
day that henceforth they will have to ‘go it 
alone’ without America. Their leaders do 
not find it politic to say it outright; but the 
fact is that many of them are now writing 
off the United States as the mainstay of the 
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remaining free world. This is the kernel of 
America’s low prestige in the world.“ 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I 
express the hope that the joint reso- 
lution, which I shall vote for as being 
better than nothing, will be strengthened 
in the House of Representatives along 
the lines I have suggested. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cellent memorandum to the Secretary 
of State by Under Secretary of State 
Reuben Clark, dated January 6, 1930, ap- 
pearing in Senate Document No. 114, Tist 
Congress, 2d session, on the subject of 
the Monroe Doctrine be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
Students of our foreign policy would 
find this article highly informative. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


The SECRETARY: Herewith I transmit a 
memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine, pre- 
pared by your direction, given a little over 
2 months ago. 

Voluminous as it is, the memorandum 
makes no pretense at being either a treatise 
or a commentary on the doctrine; the short- 
ness of time available for the work and the 
urgency for its completion, coupled with the 
performance of regular departmental duties 
assigned to me, forbade such an undertaking. 

Obviously the views set out, both herein 
and in the memorandum, are not authorita- 
tive statements, but merely personal expres- 
sions of the writer. 

The memorandum is by design (to the full 
extent it has been possible so to make it) 
a mere collection of documents, or glossed 
authoritative statements and discussions, ac- . 
companied by such slight, running comments 
only as are necessary to identify the incident 
or situation with which the documents are 
connected. This is especially true of the 
correspondence covering the years immedi- 
ately preceding the announcement of the 
doctrine and thereafter, this material being 
in the main taken from references or quoted 
documents given in the “International Ar- 
bitrations” and “International Law Digest” 
of John Bassett Moore, whose deep learning 
and exhaustive research in all matters con- 
nected with the international relations of 
this country, can be appreciated by those 
only who attempt to follow along any road 
he has already traveled. In common with 
every person who writes about American 
international relations, I owe to Mr. Moore 
(on account of these two great works) a debt 
which I can pay only by a full and frank 
admission of my obligation, which I am 
happy here fully to make. 

The memorandum deals first with such 
matters and incidents of our history as Brit- 
ish colonies and of our history as a nation 
under the Constitution up to 1823, as had 
a bearing on the doctrine, and indicated 
the relationship between these matters and 
the course of concurrent events in Europe, 
including a brief statement of the develop- 
ment of the holy alliance with its aims and 


purposes. 

There follows, after this, extracts of the 
pertinent parts of our diplomatic correspond- 
ence which immediately preceded Monroe's 
declaration, the declaration itself, and then 
the more important instances, arranged in 
chronological sequence, in which the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine or the doctrine it- 
self has come under consideration and ap- 
plication. 

Then follows a collection, under classi- 
fied headings, of various announcements 
and declarations touching matters and in- 
cidents which have been said not to fall 
within the doctrine or its underlying prin- 
ciples. 
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The pertinent parts of the doctrine as 
announced by President Monroe (December 
2, 1823) are these: 

“s + * the occasion has been judged 
proper for asserting, as a principle in which 
the rights and interests of the United States 
are involved, that the American continents, 
by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European powers. 

“It is only when our rights are invaded 
or seriously menaced that we resent injuries 
or make preparation for our defense. With 
the movements in this hemisphere we are 
of necessity more immediately connected, 
and by causes which must be obvious to 
all enlightened and impartial observers. The 
political system of the allied powers is es- 
sentially different in this respect from that 
of America. This difference proceeds from 
that which exists in their respective gov- 
ernments; and to the defense of our own, 
which has been achieved by the loss of so 
much blood and treasure, and matured by 
the wisdom of their most enlightened cit- 
izens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 
exampled felicity, this whole Nation is de- 
voted. We owe it, therefore, to candor and 
to the amicable relations existing between 
the United States and those powers to de- 
clare that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. With the existing colonies 
or dependencies of any European power we 
have not interfered and shall not interfere. 
But with the governments who have de- 
clared their independence and maintained 
it, and whose independence we have, on great 
consideration and on just principles, ac- 
knowledged, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United 
Sta 


“It is impossible that the allied powers 
should extend their political system to any 
portion of either continent without endan- 
gering our peace and happiness; nor can 
anyone believe that our southern brethren, if 
left to themselves, would adopt it of their 
own accord. It is equally impossible, there- 
fore, that we should behold such interpo- 
sition in any form with indifference. If we 
look to the comparative strength and re- 
sources of Spain and those new govern- 
ments, and their distance from each other, 
it must be obvious that she can never sub- 
due them. It is still the true policy of the 
United States to leave the parties to them- 
selves, in the hope that other powers will 
pursue the same course. 

The doctrine, thus declared by Monroe, 
when reduced to its lowest terms, covers— 

(1) Future colonization by any European 
powers of the American continents. 

(2) Any attempt by the allied powers to 
extend their political system to any portion 
of this hemisphere, or (in its second state- 
ment) to any part of either continent. 

(3) Any interposition, by any European 
power, for the purpose of oppressing or con- 
trolling in any other manner the destinies 
of the Latin American Governments “who 
have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have 
on great consideration and just principles 
acknowledged.” 

(4) Noninterference by the United States 
with the existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European power. 

(5) Policy of leaving Spanish American 
colonies and Spain to themselves in the 
hope that other powers will pursue the same 
course, 

Behind the doctrine, though not expressly 
stated in words by President Monroe, is the 
principle of the complete political separa- 
tion of Europe and the Americas, or, as 
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Jefferson put it, “Our first and fundamental 
maxim should be, never to entangle our- 
selves in the broils of Europe; our second, 
never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with 
cis-Atlantic affairs.“ (Oct. 24, 1823.) 

The principles of the nonextension of the 
European political system to this hemisphere 
and interposition in the affairs of Latin 
American Republics, are mere corollaries of 
the political separation of Europe and 
America, 

The memorandum shows that each of 
these essential principles of the Doctrine 
had been understood, announced, and in- 
voked as between ourselves and Europe, 
years before the framing of Monroe's dec- 
laration was contemplated. 

Jefferson, in 1793, seems clearly to have 
visualized an America with no European 
political affiliation. 

Washington in his Farewell Address (1796) 
declared we should have “as little political 
connection as possible” with Europe that 
Europe had a “set of primary interests” with 
which we had “none or a very remote rela- 
tion,” wherefore Europe “must be engaged 
in frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essential foreign to our concerns”; 
“Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European am- 
bition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 
It is our true policy to steer clear of per- 
manent alliances with any portion of the 
foreign world.” 

Adams (1797) in a message to Congress 
declared, “We ought not to involve ourselves 
in the political system of Europe, but to 
keep ourselves always distinct and separate 
from it.” 

King, our Minister to Great Britain, re- 
ported (1798) intimations that Great Brit- 
ain desired, with our coopertaion, to separate 
South America from Spain—Britain not 
wishing France to secure the resources of 
these colonies—and King intimated to Brit- 
ish officers that, as to Louisiana, we should 
be unwilling “it should pass into the hands 
of new proprietors.” 

King (1801) speaking of the Floridas, told 
Hawkesbury “we should be unwilling to see 
them transferred except to ourselves.” 

Madison, Secretary of State (1801), in- 
formed Pinckney at Madrid that the United 
States never had favored and could never 
favor the transfer to Great Britain of the 
Spanish possessions on the Mississippi, and 
this instruction had the assent of President 
Jefferson. 

Jefferson himself writing to Livingston at 
Paris (1802) declared the cession of the Flor- 
idas and Louisiana “works most sorely on the 
United States”; that it “completely reverses 
all the political relations of the United 
States”; and that by it France “assumes to 
us the attitude of defiance,” and makes “it 
impossible that France and the United States 
can continue long friends.” Madison writing 
Livingston with the approval of Jefferson, at 
about the same time, declared that “mere 
neighborhood could not be friendly” to the 
harmony of France and the United States. 
Lord Hawkesbury (1802) inquired of King 
as to the “line of policy” which the United 
States would adopt if France acquired Louis- 
iana. In a mémoire which he delivered to 
French authorities (1802) Livingston again 
spoke of the dangers of neighborhood; and 
in the latter part of the year (1802) Madison 
wrote to Pinckney in Madrid of the “in- 
juries” coming to us on account of the colo- 
nial officers scattered over the hemisphere, 
and in our neighborhood.” 

King (early 1803) informed Addington of 
the British Government that we would “with 
much concern” see New Orleans in British 
possession. Hawkesbury (1803) speaking of 
our purchase of Louisiana, stated he had 
“received his Majesty’s commands to express 
to you the pleasure with which His Majesty 
has received this intelligence.” Jefferson 
(1803) in a message to Congress, observed 
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that a “wide ocean” separated us from the 
entangling political interests“ of Europe, 
that “it cannot be the interest of any to as- 
sail us, nor ours to disturb them,” a position 
we should be “most unwise * * * to cast 
away.” 

The Congress of the United States in 1811 
passed a resolution, which, while dealing with 
a restricted territorial area, invoked our “se- 
curity, tranquillity, and commerce.” This 
resolution reads: 

“Taking into view the peculiar situation 
of Spain, and of her American provinces; and 
considering the influence which the destiny 
of the territory adjoining the southern bor- 
der of the United States may have upon their 
2 tranquillity, and commerce: There- 

‘ore, 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the existing crisis, cannot, without serious 
inquietude, see any part of the said territory 
pass into the hands of any foreign power, 
and that a due regard to their own safety 
compels them to provide, under certain con- 
tingencies, for the temporary occupation of 
the said territory; they, at the same time, 
declare that the said territory shall, in their 
hands, remain subject to future negotiation.” 

In 1820, Secretary Adams instructing Mid- 
dleton at St. Petersburg, affirmed that the 
political system of the United States was 
essentially “extra-European,” and “that for 
the repose of Europe as well as of America, 
the European and American political sys- 
tem should be kept as separate and distinct 
from each other as possible.” 

Beginning in 1821, Adams continued his 
correspondence with Russia in the course 
of which he developed, as it appears for the 
first time, the anti-European colonization 
Principle, which was crystallized in his 
statement on July 17, 1822, that we should 
assume distinctly the principle that the 
American Continents are no longer subjects 
for any new European colonial establish- 
ments.” 

Later (July 22, 1823) Adams instructed 
Middleton to say “frankly and explicitly to 
the Russian Government, that the future 
peace of the world, and the interests of Rus- 
sia herself cannot be promoted by Rus- 
sian settlements upon any part of the Amer- 
ican Continent.” 

The situation as to Cuba in 1823 is said to 
have called for a remark from Clay to Can- 
ning that “we would fight” if Britain were 
to secure possession of Cuba. 

As to the Canning-Rush negotiations, 
about the middle of August 1823, Mr. Can- 
ning orally advised Mr. Rush that “His Bri- 
tannic Majesty disclaimed all intention of 
appropriating to himself the smallest por- 
tion of the late Spanish possessions in Amer- 
ica”; that Great Britain certainly never 
again intended to lend her instrumentality 
or aid, whether by mediation or otherwise, 
toward making up the dispute between 
Spain and her colonies, but that if this re- 
sult could still be brought about she would 
not interfere to prevent it”; that he (Can- 
ning) “hoped that France would not, should 
even events in the peninsula be favorable to 
her, extend her views to South America for 
the purpose of reducing the colonies, nomin- 
ally, perhaps, for Spain, but in effect to sub- 
serve ends of her own”; and that if France 
should meditate such a policy, a knowledge 
that both Great Britain and the United 
States opposed it “could not fail to have 
its influence in checking her steps.“ 

On August 20, 1823, Mr. sent a 
“private and confidential” communication 
to Mr. Rush suggesting that Great Britain 
and the United States “might understand 
each other as to the Spanish-American 
colonies.” He stated: 

“For ourselves we have no disguise. 

“1. We conceive the recovery of the col- 
onies by Spain to be hopeless. 
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“2. We conceive the question of the recog- 
nition of them, as independent states, to 
be one of time and circumstances. 

3. We are, however, by no means disposed 
to throw any impediment in the way of an 
arrangement between them and the mother 
country by amicable negotiation. 

4. We aim not at the possession of any 
portion of them ourselves. 

“5. We could not see any portion of them 
transferred to any other power with indiffer- 
ence, 

“If these opinions and feelings are, as I 
firmly believe them to be, common to your 
Government with ours, why should we hesi- 
tate mutually to confide them to each other, 
and to declare them in the face of the 
world?” 

In a subsequent paragraph Mr. Canning 
inquired whether Mr. Rush was authorized 
to enter into negotiations and sign a con- 
vention upon this subject. 

In a later communication marked “private 
and confidential” (August 23, 1823) Mr. 
Canning informed Mr. Rush that he found 
as a further reason for the two Governments 
reaching the proposed understanding, the 
fact that the French expected as soon as 
their military objects in Spain were achieved 
to propose “‘a Congress, or some more or less 
formal concert and consultation, specially 
upon the affairs of Spanish America.” 

President Monroe, on October 17, 1823, 
wrote to Mr. Jefferson and to Mr. Madison, 
enclosing copies of this correspondence, and 
stated among other things: 

“My own impression is that we ought to 
meet the proposal of the British Govt. and to 
make it known, that we would view an in- 
terference on the part of the European 
powers, and especially an attack on the 
Colonies, by them, as an attack on ourselves, 
presuming that if they succeeded with them, 
they would extend it to us.” 

Mr. Jefferson replying under date of Octo- 
ber 24, 1823, stated among other things: 

“* * © Our first and fundamental maxim 
should be, never to entangle ourselves in the 
broils of Europe; our second, never to suffer 
Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic 
affairs.” 

As to the war which the proposal of Great 
Britain might lead to, Mr. Jefferson said: 

“* * * Its object is to introduce and es- 
tablish the American system, of keeping out 
of our land all foreign powers—of never per- 
mitting those of Europe to intermeddle with 
the affairs of our nations. It is to maintain 
our own principle, not to depart from it.” 

Later in his communication Mr. Jefferson 
said: 

“I could honestly, therefore, join in the 
declaration proposed, that we aim not at the 
acquisition of any of those possessions, that 
we will not stand in the way of any amicable 
arrangement between them and the mother 
country; but that we will oppose, with all 
our means, the forcible interposition of any 
other power, as auxiliary, stipendiary, or un- 
der any other form or pretext, and most 
especially their transfer to any power by 
conquest, cession or acquisition in any other 
way.” 

The foregoing sets out, as to principles in- 
volved, the general situation when Monroe’s 
Cabinet began its deliberations early in No- 
vember of 1823. It will be observed that 
every essential principle of the declaration 
as finally framed had been definitely stated, 
some of the principles over and over again, 
before the Cabinet began consideration of 
the matter. The only thing left for the 
Cabinet to do and the only thing which the 
Cabinet did was to frame the formulas by 
which the principles should be announced. 

Much research and learning have been ex- 
hausted in an effort to place or distribute, 
as among 
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Adams nor Monroe had any closer connec- 
tion with this doctrine than Jefferson had 
with the Declaration of Independence, ex- 
cept as to the colonization principle, which 
Mr. Adams seems to have developed. In 
each case, the drawing of the instrument was 
the work of the draftsman; the principles 
cast into definite formulas in the doctrine 
had long been the common property of the 
American statesmen of the time, and even 
of European statesmen. 

Returning to the declaration itself, it 
must not be overlooked that the matters 
inhibited by the doctrine came under ban 
because they were “dangerous to our peace 
and safety,” or were a “manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States,” or “endangering our peace and hap- 
piness.” 

This is the language used in international 
correspondence to describe matters which 
challenge the security or self-preservation 
of a nation. From the time when the an- 
nouncement of the doctrine was made to 
the present time, substantially equivalent 
expressions have been used to describe the 
doctrine and the principles which underlie 
it. No reasonable doubt can be sustained 
that it has always been considered as in- 
volving our security. Secretary Knox speak- 
ing in 1911, declared: 

“* + * The maintenance of the Monroe 
Doctrine is considered by us essential to our 
peace, prosperity, and national safety.” 

In 1914 Senator Elihu Root declared: 

“The doctrine is not international law but 
it rests upon the right of self-protection and 
that right is recognized by international 
law.” 

Conceiving it as a doctrine touching our 
self-preservation (and the incidents of its 
application are squarely within the prece- 
dents of action for self-preservation) the 
definitions and discussions of self-preserva- 
tion by international law writers are of 
importance. 

Concerning self-preservation Phillimore 
says— 
“The right of self-preservation is the first 
law of nations, as it is of individuals. 

“All means which do not affect the inde- 
pendence of other nations are lawful for this 
end. No nation has a right to prescribe to 
another what these means shall be, or to 
require any account of her conduct in this 
respect.” (International Law,” 3d ed., vol. 
I, p. 312.) 

After stating, as to the independence of 
a state, that “to interfere with it therefore 
is a wrong, unless it can be shown that there 
are rights or duties which have priority, 
either invariably or in certain circumstances, 
over the duty of respecting independence,” 
Hall lays down the following rule: 

“That there is one such right is incontest- 
able. Even with individuals living in well- 
ordered communities the right of self- 
preservation is absolute in the last resort. 
A fortiori it is so with states, which have 
in all cases to protect themselves. If the 
safety of a state is gravely and immediately 
threatened either by occurrences in another 
state, or aggression prepared there, which 
the government of the latter is unable or 
professes itself to be unable, to prevent, 
or when there is an imminent certainty that 
such occurrences or aggression will take 
place if measures are not taken to forestall 
them, the circumstances may fairly be con- 
sidered to be such as to place the right of 
self-preservation above the duty of respect- 
ing a freedom of action which must have 
become nominal, on the supposition that the 
state from which the danger comes is will- 
ing, if it can, to perform its international 
duties.” (“International Law,” 5th ed., p. 
54.) 

Wheaton declares: 

“Of the absolute international rights of 
states, one of the most essential and im= 
portant, and that which lies at the founda- 
tion of all the rest, is the right of self- 
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preservation. It is not only a right with 
respect to other states, but a duty with 
respect to its o- members, and the most 
solemn and important which the state owes 
to them. This right necessarily involves all 
other incidental rights, which are essential 
as means to give effect to the principal end.” 
(“Elements of International Law,” par. 61.) 
Westlake lays down the rule thus: 

“What we take to be pointed out by jus- 
tice as the true international right of self- 
preservation is merely that of self-defense. 
A state may defend itself, by preventive 
means if in its conscientious judgment nec- 
essary, against attack by another state, 
threat of attack, or preparations or other 
conduct from which an intention to attack 
may reasonably be apprehended. In so doing 
it will be acting in a manner intrinsically de- 
fensive even though externally aggressive. 
In attack we include all violation of the 
legal rights of itself or of its subjects, 
whether by the offending state or by its sub- 
jects without due repression by it, or ample 
compensation when the nature of the case 
admits compensation. And by due repres- 
sion we intend such as will effectually pre- 
vent all but trifling injuries (de minimis non 
curat lex), even though the want of such 
repression may arise from the powerlessness 
of the government in question. The con- 
scientious judgment of the state acting on 
the right thus allowed must necessarily 
stand in the place of authoritative sanc- 
tion, so long as the present imperfect or- 
ganization of the world continues. If its 
legal rights or those of its subjects are con- 
cerned, and the necessity is not great and 
immediate, action on the right of self- 
preservation will seldom be conscientious 
unless arbitration has first been offered and 
refused; and there may be cases of a politi- 
cal kind not wholly unfitted for arbitration.” 
(“International Law,” pt. I, pp. 299-300.) 

Oppenheim says: 

“From the earliest time of the existence 
of the Law of Nations self-preservation was 
considered sufficient justification for many 
acts of a state which violate other states. 
Although, as a rule, all states are under a 
mutual duty to respect one another's per- 
sonality, and are therefore bound not to 
violate one another, as an exception cer- 
tain violations of another state committed 
by a state for the purpose of self-preserva- 
tion are not prohibited by the Law of Na- 
tions.” (“International Law,” vol. I, par. 
129.) 

Rivier announces the rule thus: 

“When a conflict arises between the right 
of self-preservation of a state and the duty 
of that state to respect the right of an- 
other, the right of self-preservation over- 
rides the duty. Primum vivere. A man may 
be free to sacrifice himself. It is never per- 
mitted to a government to sacrifice the state 
of which the destinies are confided to it. 
The government is then authorized, and even 
in certain circumstances bound, to violate 
the right of another country for the safety 
(salut) of its own. That is the excuse of 
necessity, an application of the reason of 
state. It is a legitimate excuse.” (Transla- 
tion of “Principes du Droit des Gens,” p. 
277, as given by Westlake in “International 
Law,” pt. I, pp. 296-297.) 

The occasions when this right has been 
exercised are many. The more frequently 
cited instances have been summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Those classed as acts of self-defense: 

“Halleck (p. 96) and Phillimore (p. 561) 
cite the intervention of the powers in the 
French Revolution in the latter part of the 
18th century as illustrations of the exercise 
of this right (Halleck apparently reprobating 
and Phillimore justifying the intervention). 
Phillimore also classifies under this head 
the intervention of the powers in the par- 
titions of Poland in 1772, 1793, 1795, and 
1815, interventions which he characterizes as 
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‘public crimes’ and ‘national wickedness’ (p. 
563). Phillimore also classifies under this 
head as being the ‘offspring of necessity’ the 
intervention of the powers in Greece in 1856 
(p. 567), and also quotes at least one earlier 
exercise of the right in the ‘conduct of Hiero, 
King of Syracuse, who, though an ally of 
Rome, sent aid to Carthage during the war 
of the auxiliaries’ (p. 576). 

“Lawrence seems also to classify the Brit- 
ish intervention in Egypt in 1882 under the 
head of self-defense (p. 133). 

“The authorities appear to regard this 
kind of intervention variously. Halleck 
states that this usually is a mere ‘excuse’ 
(p. 96). Phillimore contends that ‘in cases 
like the foregoing (that is, the intervention 
in the French Revolution) the right of 
self-defense justifies other nations in in- 
tervening and demanding and if necessary 
by force of arms compelling, the abolition 
of a government avowing a principle of 
hostility to the existing governments of all 
other nations. But this, like the other 
grounds of intervention, is very liable to be 
abused’ (citing the partitions of Poland, p. 
562). 

“Lawrence appears to approve the principle 
(p. 117), as does also Hall, (pp. 264 et seq., 
279) ** 

“Those classed as acts of self- preservation: 

“Hall, Phillimore, and Oppenheim treat the 
subject of ‘Self-Preservation’ as distinct 
from the question of intervention. Philli- 
more, indeed, specifying as one of the 
grounds of intervention the closely allied 
‘Right of Self-Defense.’ All three authors 
(Phillimore, p. 315; Hall, p. 265; Oppenheim, 
p. 180) cite the case of the destruction, in 
1839, of the Caroline on the Niagara River 
by British forces crossing over into Ameri- 
can territory as an instance of the exercise 
of this right. Phillimore adds (p. 315) the 
instance of the British Government sending 
troops to Portugal in. 1826 (Portugal being 
her ally) in order to assist Portugal in meet- 
ing the mustering and equipment of Portu- 
guese rebels on the Spanish frontier un- 
checked by the Spanish authorities. Hall 
(p. 268) and Oppenheim (p. 179) cite the 
seizure by the British forces in 1807 of the 
Danish fleet, which, under certain secret 
articles of the treaty of Tilsit, was to be 
used by France against England. Hall (p. 
270) also cites in this connection the case 
of the Virginius, where Spain exercised the 
right of visit and search during the insur- 
rection in Cuba, a state of belligerency not 
having been recognized. In the case of the 
Virginius the United States and Great Brit- 
ain both protested against the summary 
execution of certain of their citizens and 
subjects found on board the vessel. Oppen- 
heim (p. 180) also cites the case of Amelia 
Island, whose piratical inhabitants were put 
down by this Government because of their 
preying upon American commerce as an in- 
stance of this kind. Finally, Hall (pp. 273- 
277) classes under this heading of ‘Self- 
Preservation’ the protection of subjects 
abroad. On this point further discussion 
will be made hereafter. 

“Regarding the right of self-preservation 
as contrasted with other alleged rights of 
intervention, Hall says (p. 284): 

“It is unfortunate that publicists have not 
laid down broadly and unanimously, that 
no intervention is legal, except for the pur- 
pose of self-preservation, unless a breach of 
the law as between states has taken place, or 
unless the whole body of civilized states have 
concurred in authorizing it. Interventions, 
whether armed or diplomatic, undertaken 
either for the reason or upon the pretexts 
of cruelty, or oppression, or the horrors of a 
civil war, or whatever the reason put for- 
ward, supported in reality by the justifica- 
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tion which such facts offer to the popular 
mind, would have had to justify themselves, 
when not authorized by the whole body of 
civilized states accustomed to act together 
for common purposes, as measures which, 
being confessedly illegal in themselves, could 
only be excused in rare and extreme cases 
in consideration of the unquestionably ex- 
traordinary character of the facts causing 
them, and of the evident purity of the mo- 
tives and conduct of the intervening state. 
The record of the last hundred years might 
not have been much cleaner than it is; but 
evil-doing would have been at least some- 
times compelled to show itself in its true 
colors; it would have found more difficulty 
in clothing itself in a generous disguise; and 
international law would in any case have 
been saved from complicity with it.” 

Those classed as acts of imminent danger: 

“Lawrence (p. 121), seemingly having in 
mind much the same idea as that covered by 
Hall and others under the heading of “Self- 
Preservation,” instances the action of the 
British Government when, in 1804, the Brit- 
ish Ministry discovered that Spain had en- 
tered into arrangements to assist France, 
then at war with England, and was preparing 
a naval armament in the harbor of Ferrol, 
and states that the Ministry were justified in 
commencing hostilities when their remon- 
strances were disregarded. Lawrence also in- 
stances the case of Austria in 1813, when that 
government, at the close of an armistice 
granted by Napoleon after the Battle of 
Buatzen, “joined Russia and Prussia against 
France, the reason being that the French 
emperor had rejected its (Austria’s) offers 
of mediation on the basis of reasonable con- 
cessions on his part, and had brought up the 
army of Italy to intimidate it.“ 2 

It is of first importance to have in mind 
that Monroe’s declaration in its terms, re- 
lates solely to the relationships between Eu- 
ropean states on the one side, and, on the 
other side, the American Continents, the 
Western Hemisphere, and the Latin American 
Governments which on December 2, 1823, had 
declared and maintained their independence 
which we had acknowledged. 

It is of equal importance to note, on the 
other hand, that the declaration does not 
apply to purely inter-American relations. 

Nor does the declaration purport to lay 
down any principles that are to govern the 
interrelationship of the states of this West- 
ern Hemisphere as among themselves. 

The doctrine states a case of United States 
versus Europe, not of United States versus 
Latin America. 

Such arrangements as the United States 
has made, for example, with Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, Haiti, and Nicaragua, are not 
within the doctrine as it was announced 
by Monroe. They may be accounted for as 
the expression of a national policy which, 
like the doctrine itself, originates in the 
necessities of security or self-preservation— 
a policy which was foreshadowed by Buchan- 
an (1860) and by Salisbury (1895), and was 
outlined in what is known as the Roosevelt 
corollary to the Monroe Detrine (1905) in 
connection with the Dominican debt proto- 
col of 1904; but such arrangements are not 
covered by the terms of the doctrine itself. 

Should it become necessary to apply a 
sanction for a violation of the doctrine as 
declared by Monroe, that sanction would run 
against the European power offending the 
policy, and not against the Latin American 
country which was the object of the Euro- 
pean aggression, unless a conspiracy existed 
between the European and the American 
states involved. 

In the normal case, the Latin American 
state against which aggression was aimed by 
a European power, would be the beneficiary 
of the doctrine not its victim. This has been 


2 Ibid., pp. 21, 22. 
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the history of its application. The doctrine 
makes the United States a guarantor, in 
effect, of the independence of Latin American 
states, though without the obligations of a 
guarantor to those states, for the United 
States itself determines by its sovereign will 
when, where, and concerning what aggres- 
sions it will invoke the doctrine, and by 
what measures, if any, it will apply a sanc- 
tion. In none of these things has any other 
state any voice whatever. 

Furthermore while the Monroe Doctrine 
as declared, has no relation in its terms to 
an aggression by any other state than a Eu- 
ropean state, yet the principle self-preser- 
vation“ which underlies the doctrine—which 
principle, as we shall see, is as fully opera- 
tive without the doctrine as with it—would 
apply to any non-American state in what- 
ever quarter of the globe it lay, or even to 
an American state, if the aggressions of such 
state against other Latin American states 
were “dangerous to our peace and safety,” 
or were a “manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States,” or 
were “endangering our peace and happi- 
ness”; that is, if such aggressions challenged 
our existence. 

In other words, there is a broad domain 
occupied by self-preservation which is in- 
capable of definite boundary as to its ex- 
tent, or of definition as to the kind of act 
which lies within it, because new conditions, 
new advances in the arts and sciences, new 
instrumentalities of international contact 
and communication, new political theories 
and combinations, vary from age to age and 
cannot be certainly foretold. As the law 
stands, whatever falls within the necessities 
of self-preservation, under existing or fu- 
ture conditions, lies within the boundaries 
of the domain of the principle. 

By his declaration President Monroe oc- 
cupied and bounded but a narrow portion 
of this whole domain—that portion which 
contained situations immediately threaten- 
ing. But that can hardly be said to have 
changed under the rules and principles of 
international law the fundamental character 
of the acts defined and bounded. These acts 
still remained within the domain of self- 
preservation, for, obviously, if they would 
constitute a menace to our existence, such 
measure would not disappear by virtue of 
their being listed. 

In this view, the Monroe Doctrine as such 
might be wiped out and the United States 
would lose nothing of its broad, interna- 
tional right; it would still possess, in com- 
mon with every other member of the family 
of nations, the internationally recognized 
right of self-preservation, and this right 
would fully attach to the matters specified 
by the doctrine if and whenever they threat- 
ened our existence, just as the right would 
attach in relation to any other act carrying a 
like menace. 

The doctrine has been useful, and such 
indeed was the real motive of its announce- 
ment, and it will remain of such use that it 
should never be abandoned, as a forewarning 
to European powers as to what this country 
would regard, in a restricted field, as inimi- 
cal to its safety. It has been equally useful 
to the Americas as forecasting our attitude 
toward certain international problems and 
relations in which they might be involved. 

But, recalling that the doctrine is based 
upon the recognized right of self-preserva- 
tion, it follows (it is submitted) that by the 
specification of a few matters in the doctrine, 
the United States has not surrendered its 
right to deal, as it may be compelled, and 
under the rules and principles of interna- 
tional law, with the many others which are 
unspecified as these may arise, which others 
might, indeed, have been included in the 
declaration with as much propriety, legally, 
as those which were mentioned. By naming 
either one act or a series of acts which chal- 
lenges our self-preservation, we do not estop 
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ourselyes from naming others as they may 
arise; otherwise the mention of one such act 
would foreclose all others, The custom of 
nations shows that invoking the right as to 
one menace does not foreclose a power from 
invoking it as to others. 

Moreover, by specifying a few of the world 
powers which, if they performed the pro- 
hibited acts, would bring themselves within 
the inhibitions of the doctrine, the United 
States has not estopped itself from asserting 
the same principles against other and un- 
named powers making the same sort of 
aggression. That against these other powers, 
the United States might, in its intervention, 
speak of the right of self-preservation and 
not of the Monroe Doctrine, would neither 
enlarge nor diminish its rights under inter- 
national law as to the Monroe Doctrine or 
otherwise. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the 
Monroe Doctrine is not an equivalent for 
self-preservation; and therefore the Monroe 
Doctrine need not, indeed should not, be 
invoked in order to cover situations chal- 
lenging our self-preservation but not within 
the terms defined by Monroe’s declaration. 
These other situations may be handled, and 
more wisely so, as matters affecting the na- 
tional security and self-preservation of the 
United States as a great power. 

It has been sometimes contended (see 
particularly the speech in the Senate by 
Senator Calhoun in 1848 regarding the situa- 
tion in Yucatan) that the doctrine was an- 
nounced merely to meet the threatened ag- 
gressions of the European Alliance in 1823, 
and that the doctrine became obsolete with 
the passing of this Immediate threat. But 
this view is not supported by the language 
of the declaration which as to action “by 
any European power” (both as to coloniza- 
tion and interposition) is unlimited in time; 
nor by that part of the declaration which 
specifically mentions the ‘Allied Powers” for 
here the declaration is couched in such gen- 
eral terms as to be, with sound reason, 
applied to any power or powers whatsoever 
who should, at any time, commit the aggres- 
sions against which the announced policy 
was aimed. 

During the period since the doctrine was 
announced there have been assertions at 
various times as to situations which were 
not objectionable to the doctrine or to the 
principles underlying the same. In few of 
these instances has it been categorically as- 
serted that the Monroe Doctrine did not 
cover the specific matter in question, the 
ruling or declaration having usually come 
in the form of a statement to the effect that 
some particular situation was not inimical 
to the interests of the United States. 

The statement of the doctrine itself that 
“with the existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European power we have not inter- 
fered and shall not interfere,” has been more 
than once reiterated. 

It has also been announced that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is not a pledge by the United 
States to other American states requiring 
the United States to protect such states, at 
their behest, against real or fancied wrongs 
inflicted by European powers, nor does it 
create an obligation running from the United 
States to any American state to intervene 
for its protection. 

Mr. Clay in 1828 asserted that the Monroe 
Doctrine was not applicable to wars as be- 
tween American states, and it was likewise 
very early declared by Mr. Clay (1825) “that 
whilst the war is confined to the parent 
country and its former colony, the United 
States remain neutral, extending their 
friendship and doing equal justice to both 
parties.” 

Be; in the second half of the last 
century (1861) the United States took the 
position that it would consider that Spain 
was “manifesting an unfriendly spirit 
toward the United States” if it should under- 
take the resubjection of certain of her 
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former colonies, and this position was re- 
interated at later dates. 

Commencing with 1825 and running on 
down through the whole of the last century 
it was repeatedly asserted that the Monroe 
Doctrine did not require the United States 
to prevent Europe from waging war against 
Latin American countries, and from almost 
as early a period down to the close of the 
century the principle was followed (as an- 
nounced by Secretary Sherman in 1898) that 
it was not the duty of the United States “to 
protect its American neighbors from the re- 
sponsibilities which attend the exercise of 
independent sovereignty.” 

The United States has at times jointly in- 
tervened with European countries in internal 
situations existing in the Latin Americas; 
at other times it has declined to participate 
in such intervention. 

A popular feeling exists that the Monroe 
Doctrine is hostile to monarchial government 
as such, but this is not the fact. Monarchies 
have been set up in Brazil, Haiti, and Mexico 
without objection by the United States, and 
for many years we dealt with the Brazilian 
monarchy on terms and in language of sin- 
cere friendship. Even the establishment of 
the Maxmilian Empire in Mexico was ob- 
jected to not so much from the point of view 
of its being a monarchy as from the point 
of view that this monarchy was established 
and maintained by European troops. 

One of the interesting suggestions that 
have been made by European powers is that 
the possession of colonies by that power 
upon this hemisphere makes of that pos- 
sessing power an American state. This sug- 
gestion has, of course, not be acceptable to 
the United States. 

The Monroe Doctrine has always been con- 
sidered as covering a possession—either 
“temporary or permanent” (Forsyth, 1840) — 
of American territory by European powers, 
and in line with that principle, we have 
declared that the Monroe Doctrine forbade 
the occupation of American territory by 
such powers. President Roosevelt in his 
message of February 15, 1905, in relation to 
the situation in Santo Domingo, declared: 

“An aggrieved nation can without inter- 
fering with the Monroe Doctrine take what 
action it sees fit in adjustment of its dis- 
putes with American states, provided that 
action does not take the shape of inter- 
ference with their form of government or of 
the despoilment of their territory under any 
disguise.” 


At various times proposals have been made 
that the United States should join with 
Europe in neutralizing certain areas (nota- 
bly Cuba) on this continent, but the United 
States has steadily declined to join in such 
an action. One of the classic notes that 
have been written regarding the relation- 
ship between the United States and the 
other Americas was penned by Secretary 
Everett on December 1, 1852, regarding a 
proposal to neutralize Cuba. 

The so-called Roosevelt corollary was to 
the effect, as generally understood, that in 
case of financial or other difficulties in weak 
Latin American countries, the United States 
should attempt an adjustment thereof lest 
European governments should intervene, and 
intervening should occupy territory—an act 
which would be contrary to the principles 
of the Monroe Doctrine. This view seems 
to have had its inception in some observa- 
tions of President Buchanan in his message 
to Congress of December 3, 1860, and was 
somewhat amplified by Lord Salisbury in his 
note to Mr. Olney of November 6, 1895, re- 
garding the Venezuelan boundary dispute. 

As has already been indicated above, it is 
not believed that this corollary is justified 
by the terms of the Monroe Doctrine, how- 
ever much it may be justified by the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of self-preservation. 

These various expressions and statements, 
as made in connection with the situations 
which gave rise to them, detract not a little 
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from the scope popularly attached to the 
Monroe Doctrine, and they relieve that doc- 
trine of many of the criticisms which have 
been aimed against it. 

Finally, it should not be overlooked that 
the United States declined the overtures of 
Great Britain in 1823 to make a joint declara- 
tion regarding the principles covered by the 
Monroe Doctrine, or to enter into a conven- 
tional arrangement regarding them. Instead, 
this Government determined to make the 
declaration of high national policy on its 
own responsibility and in its own behalf. 
The doctrine is thus purely unilateral. The 
United States determines when and if the 
principles of the doctrine are violated, and 
when and if violation is threatened. We 
alone determine what measures, if any, shall 
be taken to vindicate the principles of the 
doctrine, and we of necessity determine when 
the principles have been vindicated. No 
other power of the world has any relation- 
ship to, or voice in, the implementing of 
the principles which the doctrine contains. 
It is our doctrine, to be by us invoked and 
sustained, held in abeyance, or abandoned 
as our high international policy or vital na- 
tional interests shall seem to us, and to us 
alone, to demand. 

It may, in conclusion, be repeated: The 
doctrine does not concern itself with purely 
inter-American relations; it has nothing to 
do with the relationship between the United 
States and other American nations, except 
where other American nations shall become 
involved with European governments in ar- 
rangements which threaten the security of 
the United States, and even in such cases, 
the doctrine runs against the European 
country, not the American nation, and the 
United States would primarily deal there- 
under with the European country and not 
with the American nation concerned. The 
doctrine states a case of the United States 
versus Europe, and not of the United States 
versus Latin America. Furthermore, the fact 
should never be lost to view that in applying 
this doctrine during the period of 100 years 
since it was announced, our Government has 
over and over again driven it in as a shield 
between Europe and the Americas to protect 
Latin America from the political and terri- 
torial thrusts of Europe; and this was done 
at times when the American nations were 
weak and struggling for the establishment of 
stable, permanent governments; when the 
political morality of Europe sanctioned, in- 
deed encouraged, the acquisition of terri- 
tory by force; and when many of the great 
powers of Europe looked with eager, covetous 
eyes to the rich, undeveloped areas of the 
American hemisphere. Nor should another 
equally vital fact be lost sight of, that the 
United States has only been able to give this 
protection against designing European 
powers because of its known willingness and 
determination, if and whenever necessary, to 
expend its treasure and to sacrifice American 
life to maintain the principles of the doc- 
trine. So far as Latin America is concerned, 
the doctrine is now, and always has been, 
not an instrument of violence and oppres- 
sion, but an unbought, freely bestowed, and 
wholly effective guarantee of their freedom, 
independence, and territorial integrity 
against the imperialistic designs of Europe. 

J. REUBEN CLARK, 

December 17, 1928. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I yield myself 2 minutes in order to con- 
duct a colloquy with the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL]. 

Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, I 
desire to ask the able Senator from 
Alabama several questions about the 
joint resolution. I favor the joint reso- 
lution. I am in favor of a firm policy 
with reference to Cuba and the situa- 
tion that obtains there. After reading 
the joint resolution, I should like to know 
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whether it contains anything which 
delegates to the President any war- 
making powers which, under the Consti- 
tution, are vested in Congress. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is no dele- 
gation or grant of powers in the joint 
resolution. With reference to the spe- 
cific point about which the Senator in- 
quires—warmaking power—the Constitu- 
tion declares that it is the responsibility 
of Congress to declare war. In my opin- 
ion, under that constitutional provision 
Congress could not delegate to the Pres- 
ident power to declare war. Certainly 
no attempt is made in the joint resolu- 
tion to delegate or grant any such powers. 
Whatever powers the President now has, 
he will still have after the passage of 
the joint resolution. Nothing is added; 
nothing is taken away. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me put the ques- 
tion differently. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the joint resolution neither 
adds to nor takes away from any power 
which the President has under the Con- 
stitution, and that it neither adds to nor 
detracts from any power which Congress 
itself has with reference to the declara- 
tion of war? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
additional minute. 

Mr. CARROLL. I have heard state- 
ments by visitors to Colorado, and I have 
read statements in the press, with re- 
spect to the imposition of a blockade. 
What types of blockades might be im- 
posed in the Cuban situation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not pose as an 
expert on blockades; but, from what I 
know of them, it is my conception that 
in the minds of people who talk about 
blockades there are two different types. 
There is a type which is known as the 
pacific blockade, which term was used 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] in the course of 
the debate a few minutes ago. If there 
is such a thing as a pacific blockade, it 
means a blockade which a country at- 
tempts to establish through the coopera- 
tion of other nations. If a nation wishes 
to cooperate, it can do so. Then there 
will be no shipping. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
again expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield myself an 
additional minute. 

Then there is the real blockade or the 
effective blockade. An effective block- 
ade against a country is an act of war. 
But if the country declaring the block- 
ade makes an effective blockade, that 
blockade must be respected by all the 
nations of the world, and international 
law supports the blockade. 

Mr. CARROLL. As I understand the 
Senator’s statement, a pacific blockade 
would be effective only if all countries 
agreed to the stopping and searching of 
ships. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They would either 
agree to permit searching, or else they 
would agree not to ship to the country 
concerned. 


I yield myself 1 
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Mr. CARROLL. That is my under- 
standing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
cALF in the chair). The time the Sena- 
tor from Alabama yielded himself has 
expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
1 more minute. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the Korean war there was a blockade 
somewhat of that type against Com- 
munist China; at least, we had asked the 
friendly nations of the world not to ship 
to Communist China materials which 
might aid in her war effort. I am not 
sure that our Government actually rec- 
ognizes what is called a pacific blockade; 
but the term is used at times, and, ac- 
cording to my understanding, that is 
what it means. 

Mr. CARROLL. Then, as I under- 
stand the able Senator from Alabama, 
there is another type of blockade, which 
is full and effective. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; 
blockade. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is tantamount to 
a declaration of war, is it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would not say so; 
but it is regarded by the country against 
which it is established as an act of war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time the Senator from Alabama 
yielded himself has expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to have 
a few more minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. CARROLL. If a full military 
blockade is imposed, and is considered 
an act of war, other nations must pay 
attention to it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Provided it is ef- 
fective. In other words, the country 
maintaining it must enforce it and must 
make it effective. 

There was such a blockade during the 
War Between the States; the Federal 
Government imposed a blockade against 
the South, and made it quite effective. 
Otherwise, the outcome of that war 
might have been quite different. 

Mr. CARROLL. If such a blockade is 
an act of war, or could be so construed, 
does the joint resolution contain any 
provision which would prevent the Pres- 
ident from calling on the Congress to 
impose such a blockade? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. The President 
would have that right in any case. 

Let me suggest that the Senator from 
Colorado read the discussion on that 
point, as it appears on pages 32 and 33 
of the hearings, when Secretary Rusk 
discussed the continuing relationship— 
or discourse, as he called it—between the 
Executive and the Congress. 

Mr. CARROLL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that part of the hearings be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


a military 


September 20 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRESENTS ACTIONS TO DATE AS COMMANDER 
In CHIEF 


I think that as far as authorization or di- 
rection to the President is concerned and 
the wording of that part of the resolution, 
whether the sense of the Congress or an 
authorization, let me say, sir, that the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, does have very 
far-reaching powers, and that there are cer- 
tain actions which he would take under ex- 
isting public commitments, I am sure, which 
the Congress would approve of. 

For example, on August 31 at a time when 
two small naval vessels fired on U.S. Navy 
aircraft, it was declared publicly that in any 
such incident in the future where U.S. air- 
craft and naval vessels are fired upon in in- 
ternational waters while in the peaceful per- 
formance of their duties, the U.S. Armed 
Forces will employ all means necessary for 
their own protection and will insure their 
free use of such waters. 

We are conducting a close surveillance of 
the Caribbean area, and we intend to enforce 
the right to conduct such surveillance, and 
this itself could lead to certain incidents 
which would involve the use of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

Secondly, on general grounds, as well as 
specifically under the September 4 state- 
ment, it has been made clear that if the 
Cubans or the Soviets in Cuba attempted to 
move arms illicitly into other Latin Amer- 
ican countries, or if any elements of armed 
forces embarked from Cuba for any neigh- 
boring countries, that the Armed Forces of 
the United States would be used to intercept 
such traffic. 

Of course, if there is an attack upon 
Guantanamo, the President would move im- 
mediately with the forces necessary to repel 
that attack and to take the necessary action. 

But I want to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, 
we do not consider that the passage of a 
resolution at this particular time by the 
Congress in any sense breaks the discourse 
or terminates the discourse between the Ex- 
ecutive and the Congress on this important 
situation. 

I would think, for example, if a situation 
arose in which it were necessary to make a 
major use of the U.S. Armed Forces against 
Cuba, the consequences, certainly as far as 
Cuba is concerned and this country and the 
potential consequences in other places in 
the world, would be so large and so signif- 
icant that the President would be in close 
consultation with the leadership of the Con- 
gress in connection with any such move. 

So that this resolution, a resolution at this 
time does not terminate the Cuban question 
so far as the Congress is concerned. 

It’s something which both the Congress 
and the Executive would be involved in over 
the weeks and months ahead. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time yielded to the Senator 
from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 more minute? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 1 more min- 
ute to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is my impression 
that the Secretary of State has said that 
in the event such action is taken, Con- 
gress will be consulted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, he has said 
that he feels certain that the President 
would be in close consultation with the 
leadership of Congress, in connection 
with any such move. He said: 

We do not consider that the passage of a 
resolution at this particular time by the 
Congress in any sense breaks the discourse 
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or terminates the discourse between the Ex- 
ecutive and the Congress on this important 
situation. 


And he said that the whole matter is 
one “in which both the Congress and the 
Executive would be involved over the 
weeks and months ahead.” 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the able Senator from Alabama, 
and also both the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

This is a strong, sober, serious resolu- 
tion. It is a unanimous and bipartisan 
joint resolution. It represents the wise 
thinking and the calm judgment of the 
34 members of the highly respected and 
powerful Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Senate Armed Services 
Committee—who, in turn, were in con- 
stant consultation with the equally re- 
spected and powerful House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

This resolution should not be con- 
strued as an idle or empty threat but 
must be considered as a strong, positive, 
and emphatic warning to the Soviets and 
to the Castro government in Cuba. In 
estimating the scope and strength of 
this warning, I advise the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Cuban Government to 
note it well. 

Once this resolution has received the 
approval of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the United States— 
once it has been signed by the President 
of the United States, it will fully and 
clearly represent the solemn and de- 
clared policy of all of the American peo- 
ple—to use an old American expression— 
“come hell or high water. Our course is 
charted” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time yielded to the Senator 
from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. President, I strongly support the 
joint resolution which has been reported 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
and Committee on Foreign Relations, on 
the latter of which I am privileged to 
serve. 

I believe this joint resolution makes it 
unequivocally clear that the United 
States is committed to the restoration of 
freedom to the Cuban people and to the 
principle that the right of self-deter- 
mination, which is the cornerstone of 
the United Nations Charter, be restored 
to the Cuban people. 

I also believe that the resolution makes 
it unequivocally clear that the Monroe 
Doctrine, despite Khrushchev’s derisory 
comments, is not dead; that it is, on the 
contrary, very much alive and remains 
a guiding policy of our Government in 
its natural concern to protect the coun- 
tries of the hemisphere against all exter- 
nal aggression. 

I believe the resolution also makes it 
clear that we are determined to take 
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whatever measures may be necessary to 
prevent the extension of Soviet influence 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. President, having said that, I be- 
lieve I should make clear, for the 
Recorp, that I wish the joint resolu- 
tion had been more strongly worded. 
However, I shall not offer an amend- 
ment, for I think it most important that 
Senators stand together on the joint 
resolution. But I also think it important 
that Senators who have reservations in 
regard to the language used in the joint 
resolution should make our reservations 
clear at this time on the RECORD. 

I believe it would have been better if, 
in clause (a) we had eliminated the 
words “in Cuba.” I believe the use of 
the words “in Cuba” might conceivably 
be interpreted as meaning that we will 
take no measures against the incursions 
of Soviet imperialism into the Western 
Hemisphere, provided the Kremlin is 
willing to limit itself to its first trium- 
phant incursion in Cuba. This, I am 
certain, is not the intent of Congress or 
the real intent of the resolution now 
under consideration. 

Moreover, I feel that the inclusion of 
the words “in Cuba” obscures the fact 
that we are dealing, not with a native 
Cuban Marxist-Leninist regime, but with 
a Soviet quisling regime that maintains 
itself in power thanks only to massive 
support from Moscow and the massive 
presence of Communist-bloc arms and 
Communist-bloc military personnel. 

In short, the inclusion of the words “in 
Cuba” obscures the fact that we are talk- 
ing about Soviet—that is, nonhemispher- 
ic—aggression and subversion. 

I think it is regrettable that we do not 
say so in unmistakable language. I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of the joint res- 
olution; but I believe that sooner or later 
we shall have to face up to the facts of 
this situation. I so sincerely and defi- 
nitely believe that it will be necessary 
that conscience compels me to say so on 
the floor of the Senate. For this reason, 
I think the words “in Cuba” should have 
been deleted. 

I also believe that the words “by force 
or the threat of force” should have been 
deleted, because in my opinion these 
words conflict with the adjoining words, 
“from extending its aggressive or sub- 
versive activities to any part of this 
hemisphere.” This wording recognizes, 
clearly and properly, that communism 
operates in two ways: by open aggression 
and by subversion. But I think all of us 
would agree that the world Communist 
movement has achieved the great ma- 
jority of its successes by means of sub- 
version or indirect aggression, rather 
than by means of direct military aggres- 
sion. 

If the Communists decide to take over 
Panama—and I am sure that Khru- 
shchev and Castro do have plans for tak- 
ing over Panama—they will not do so by 
means of an open military attack, em- 
ploying Castro’s Red army and Soviet- 
bloc hardware and specialists. The 
Communists are far too clever to operate 
so blatantly. 

We can virtually take it for granted 
that they will operate by fostering the 
creation of a Panamanian front move- 
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ment, proclaiming itself to be national- 
ist and anti-imperialist and reformist, 
as Castro did when he was bidding for 
power; that they will provide clandestine 
support for this movement in the form 
of arms, unlimited quantities of printed 
propaganda, and Cuban and Latin Amer- 
ican experts in guerrilla warfare and po- 
litical subversion, who have been trained 
in Moscow. 

In short, Khrushchey and Castro 
could take over Panama, or could take 
over any other Latin American country, 
without any apparent or provable use of 
force by the Cuban regime, and without 
even a threat of direct military interven- 
tion. 

As President Kennedy pointed out in 
what I think was one of his great 
speeches, before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors—I think it is 
worth while to remind ourselves what 
he said: 

We face a relentless struggle in every cor- 
ner of the globe that goes far beyond the 
clash of armies or even nuclear armaments. 
The armies are there, and in large number. 
The nuclear armaments are there. But they 
serve primarily as the shield behind which 
subversion, infiltration, and a host of other 
tactics steadily advance, picking off vul- 
nerable areas one by one in situations which 
do not permit our own armed interven- 
tion. * * * Our security may be lost piece 
by piece, country by country, without the 
firing of a single missile or the crossing of a 
single border. 


How right the President was and how 
cogently he described the peril. 

It is in the light of this statement and 
for the purpose of removing any possible 
ambiguity that I propose the deletion of 
the words “by force or the threat of 
force.” 

Mr. President, the resolution quite 
properly does not suggest any specific 
course of action. This is for the ad- 
ministration to determine, in the light of 
the available information. The great 
value of this resolution is that it will 
serve to declare the general intent of 
Congress both to our friends and to our 
enemies, It is my hope, however, that, 
with the moral authority of this resolu- 
tion behind it, the administration will 
proceed to take a number of measures to 
bolster the forces of Cuban liberation. 

I hope that there will be a greatly in- 
tensified propaganda effort, directed to 
the people of Cuba and the peoples of 
the other Latin American countries. I 
hope the Voice of America will provide 
itself with powerful long-wave broad- 
cast facilities, because its present short- 
wave facilities severely limit its recep- 
tion in Cuba. I hope that we will en- 
courage the formation of a Radio Free 
Cuba, organized along lines similar to 
Radio Free Europe, and supported by the 
contributions of the millions of private 
citizens in our country who, I am certain, 
would gladly contribute to such an un- 
dertaking. 

I hope that in the not very distant 
future we will encourage the creation of 
and grant recognition to a Cuban gov- 
ernment-in-exile, committed to the hold- 
ing of free elections. 

I hope we will proclaim the forma- 
tion of a Cuban Freedom Legion, armed 
and supplied by the United States, and 
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open to nationals of all Latin American 
countries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DODD. May I have 3 more 
minutes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 2 more min- 
utes to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. To those who say that 
this would constitute a violation of the 
Neutrality Act, I point out that within 
recent years an Algerian Liberation 
Army and an Algerian Government-in- 
exile were organized on the territory of 
Tunisia and Morocco, two countries with 
which we enjoy friendly relations and 
which are the recipients of large-scale 
American aid; that this army was largely 
equipped by the Soviet bloc, and that the 
government-in-exile was recognized by 
many Afro-Asian countries as well as by 
the Communist-bloc countries; that, 
when it was a matter of liberating an 
African country from the relatively mild 
colonial rule of a NATO ally—when I say 
“relatively mild,” I mean compared with 
the Soviet bloc—it seemed to be accepted 
as natural and proper that there should 
be a government-in-exile and a libera- 
tion army organized in neighboring ter- 
ritory. 

Surely it is not too much to ask that 
we accord comparable freedom and com- 
parable support to the Cuban freedom 
fighters, who seek to liberate their coun- 
try from an infinitely more tyrannical 
form of foreign colonialism. 

Meanwhile, Mr. President, it is my 
hope that both Houses will unanimously 
support the resolution now before them. 

Our trouble is that we have not yet 
resolved to face up to the realities of 
this dreadful situation. I understand 
the hesitancy of those who have had to 
carry this burden. Yesterday in the 
joint meeting of the Armed Services 
Committee and the Foreign Relations 
Committee, presided over by the great 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the great Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman], Senators were trying, as 
best they could, to draft a resolution that 
would help us and help the free world by 
giving notice to our enemies where we 
stand on thisissue. I think we have done 
well. The only reason why I have 
spoken is that I have a deep and abiding 
fear that sooner or later we must face up 
to this situation in terms of concrete 
actions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. It is my hope that we 
will be able to do it when the hour 
strikes. This is why I wanted to go on 
record this afternoon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
in support of Senate Joint Resolution 
230. As Senators know, he is a dele- 
gate to the United Nations and cannot 
be present in the Chamber today. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GORE 

I support the unanimous decision of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Armed Services who have 
jointly recommended the approval of Senate 
Joint Resolution 230 expressing the deter- 
mination of the United States to prevent 
the Communist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending its aggressive and subversive activi- 
ties to any part of this hemisphere. 

Although the President of the United 
States has authority in his own right to 
take appropriate action to prevent the 
Cuban regime from threatening the security 
of the United States, I believe there is an 
advantage at this time in having the Con- 
gress and the President join together in 
this joint resolution to express the deter- 
mination of all of the American people. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that 
the Communist regime in Cuba has the 
potentiality of threatening the security of 
the United States. We should not remain 
idle if this threat continues to increase. 

I take this occasion to urge other States 
in the American system to recognize, while 
there is still opportunity, that the exploita- 
tion by military and subversive means of the 
alien ideology of communism has the poten- 
tiality of destroying, not only the freedoms 
which have made this Nation great, but 
those that are essential to the full develop- 
ment of economic and political freedom in 
the hemisphere. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to support Senate Joint Resolution 
230. It is my view that this resolution 
clearly states American policy relating to 
the situation in Cuba, the Caribbean, and 
the Western Hemisphere. It is also my 
view that the resolution will strengthen 
the hand of our President; it will fore- 
warn our enemies and will encourage our 
friends. 

The joint resolution received very 
thoughtful and serious consideration by 
the two committees of the Senate which 
considered it, the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Developments in the Caribbean, and 
particularly in Cuba, have attracted in- 
ternational notice, and have commanded 
the attention of the American people 
and their Government. 

What has taken place in Cuba is of 
serious concern to every one of us, and 
the resolution makes that perfectly clear, 
as it declares in the resolving clause: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States is determined— 

(a) to prevent by whatever means may 
be necessary, including the use of arms, 
the Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from 
extending, by force, or the threat of force, its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any 
part of this hemisphere; 

(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation or 
use of an externally supported military capa- 
bility endangering the security of the United 
States; and 

(c) to work with the Organization of 
American States and with freedom-loving 
Cubans to support the aspirations of the 
Cuban people for self-determination. 


I submit that this resolution reaffirms 
the many commitments we have made 
under treaty, and under the Monroe Doc- 
trine, insofar as that doctrine applies 
to this hemisphere. 
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In Tuesday’s New York Times the dis- 
tinguished columnist, Mr. Arthur Krock, 
for whom I have a very high regard, 
commented on my remarks on Friday, 
September 14, concerning this admin- 
istration’s policy on Cuba and the ap- 
plication of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
present situation in the Caribbean. 

Senate Joint Resolution 230 should re- 
move any doubt which anyone might 
have as to the policy not only of the 
administration, but also of the entire 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. Krock wrote: 

Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, an estab- 
lished foreign affairs spokesman of the ad- 
ministration in Congress, has for the first 
time put on the public record a candid ad- 
mission that President Kennedy has set lim- 
its to the historic thrust of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. As now officially interpreted, in what 
the Senator prophesied would become known 
as the Kennedy Doctrine, * * * (the Mon- 
roe Doctrine) has been modified to apply only 
to situations which directly endanger the 
security of the United States. 


Mr. Krock dwells upon my description 
of the Kennedy doctrine as “a modern 
application of the principles of the his- 
toric Monroe Doctrine to the recent de- 
velopments in our hemisphere. He con- 
tends that this makes me the only 
administration spokesman to have “‘pub- 
licly conceded” that the President has 
“narrowed the original scope of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine.” 

I yield to no one in my admiration of 
Mr. Krock’s ability, ingenuity, and re- 
sourcefulness. But this does not blind 
me to the fact that Mr. Krock, like all of 
us, can occasionally be led astray by his 
eagerness to reach a desired conclusion. 
In this particular instance, he has both 
exaggerated the authority with which I 
spoke—as my colleagues would readily 
agree—and has concentrated on one 
aspect of my remarks to the exclusion of 
all others. In fact, I think that Mr. 
Krock has failed to emphasize the wider 
meaning of the President’s statement on 
Cuba and my interpretation of that 
statement—namely, that the United 
States has now given specific present- 
day content to the Monroe Doctrine. 
Thanks to the President's stirring words 
and skillful presentation, the Monroe 
Doctrine is now a fit instrument to be 
used against Soviet penetration of this 
hemisphere. 

The joint resolution underscores the 
fact that the commitments we have made 
by treaty and agreement, and under the 
Monroe Doctrine, are designed to prevent 
Soviet penetration of this hemisphere. 

Let me say at the outset that the ad- 
ministration is not to blame for my 
words in praise of the President’s his- 
toric statement of September 13. I 
neither consulted with the administra- 
tion before making my remarks nor did 
I try to act as the administration’s 
spokesman for a new departure in Amer- 
ican foreign policy. Indeed, no startling 
new departure in foreign policy has taken 
place, and my remarks were certainly 
not an official interpretation of any new 
policy. At the same time, I believe that 
I said nothing which contradicts or is 
out of tune with U.S. policy as defined by 
the President. 
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Everyone, especially if he is a noted 
columnist, is entitled to his opinion. But 
Mr. Krock is mistaken in his contention 
that the President has set limits to the 
applicability of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Far from limiting or modifying this ven- 
erable U.S. policy, the President has 
given it room to breathe in the modern 
era. He has put U.S. policy in this hemi- 
sphere on a new plane. He has updated 
our traditional interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine and has put it in har- 
mony with the nuclear age rather than 
the age of sail. 

Again, let me emphasize that this is 
my reading of the President’s statement 
and not an official pronouncement by 
something called an administration 
spokesman. 

Now it is true that in my statement of 
September 14 I laid stress on our de- 
termination to safeguard the security of 
the United States. This was only nat- 
ural. I do not apologize for it. It is im- 
possible, as so many of my constituents 
and correspondents have pointed out in 
their letters to me, to ignore the potential 
threat of a hostile military power only 90 
miles from the continental United States. 
Cuba is not now a significant danger, but 
we must be on our guard. There is no 
basis for the claim, however, that I was 
talking about the security of the United 
States as distinct from the security of 
the rest of the hemisphere and our allies 
in the Organization of American States. 
Indeed, I thought it was plain as day that 
whenever I referred to the Monroe Doc- 
trine I was speaking of a broad U.S. com- 
mitment to defend not only our security 
but also the security of our independent 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. 

This is the policy of the United States. 
We are not selfish in our policy, think- 
ing only of aggression against the United 
States. We have committed ourselves 
to preventing Communist aggression, 
not only against the United States and 
in the Western Hemisphere but also 
throughout the world. There are trea- 
ties to which we have placed our sig- 
nature—and we will honor that signa- 
ture. 

We will act unilaterally, if need be, 
to protect this security. This has al- 
ways been the meaning of the Monroe 
Doctrine and this is its meaning today, 
as I see it. 

Time after time, Mr. President, I 
have spoken of the situation in Cuba 
as representing a threat to the entire 
hemisphere, not just to ourselves. On 
September 7, I said: 

Castro and his sponsors need to be told 
that the United States will not hesitate 
to use its power. to crush any Cuban mili- 


tary aggression against the United States or 
any Latin American state. 


President Kennedy himself has said 
that the Castro regime “will be prevented 
by whatever means may be necessary 
from taking action against any part of 
the Western Hemisphere.” 

This is the application of the Monroe 
Doctrine in the year 1962. 

On September 11, I said in this 
Chamber: 

The President has said clearly and un- 
ambiguously that the United States will use 
whatever means may be necessary to protect 
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our forces around Cuba and to prevent Cuban 
aggression anywhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Far from being dead or abandoned, 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine have 
been espoused by the Organization of 
American States and are directly aimed at 
Communist subversion in this hemisphere. 


Further on in my remarks, I said: 

Castro should know that any aggressive 
move against our planes, or ships, or in- 
stallations—electronically or in terms of the 
actual use of force—will be met with im- 
mediate counterforce. * * * The same would 
be true in the case of an attack against 
the forces and territories of any of our 
neighbors in the Caribbean or the rest of 
Latin America. 


Any columnist who took the trouble 
to study my remarks of September 11 
would have seen that I said: 

We must take the leadership in the OAS 
to counter the most likely leapfrog of Cas- 
tro communism—the jump to the Republic 
of Haiti, which shares the same strategic 
island with the Dominican Republic. * * * 
I warn this Government now, from the 
Senate floor, as I have done privately and 
by letter and word, that we need to be 
prepared for a leapfrog effort on the part 
of Castro to jump over the Dominican Re- 
public into the Republic of Haiti and es- 
tablish a force of Castroism in that half 
of the island. 

In order to forestall this development, the 
Organization of American States should have 
fire-fighting equipment ready to act on a 
moment's notice. We should request from 
the OAS an international police force ready 
to come to the aid of the leaderless Haitaians 
in the event that Mr. Duvalier takes the 
bloody fall that seems inevitable. 


Mr. President, I could quote numerous 
statements to this same effect. They 
prove beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
neither President Kennedy nor his “lieu- 
tenants” in Congress have ever inter- 
preted the Monroe Doctrine as an instru- 
ment of selfish protection. American 
policymakers have always thought in 
hemispheric terms and they do so today. 

What does the Monroe Doctrine actu- 
ally say? Among other things, it states 
that the “American Continents are 
henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any Eu- 
ropean power.” Secondly, that any at- 
tempt by the European powers “to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere” will be considered danger- 
ous to our peace and safety.” Finally, 
that intervention for purposes of oppres- 
sion or control of any independent Amer- 
ican government by any European power 
would be looked upon as the “manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States.” 

These three principles—no future col- 
onization, no extension of the European 
system to this hemisphere, and noninter- 
vention by outside powers—are valid in 
this day and age. But the fact remains 
that the Monroe Doctrine cannot be 
automatically applied to specific cases 
today without considerable explanation 
and reinterpretation. Obviously we are 
not dealing with simple colonization as 
the word was understood in the 18th and 
19th centuries. In 1823, when the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was promulgated, what we 
meant by the European system was a 
system of absolute monarchies, linked 
together in the Holy Alliance in a con- 
certed effort to crush republicanism and 
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representative democracy. Things have 
changed since that time. We are no 
longer worried about thrones and dynas- 
ties. To be sure, there are similarities 
between arbitrary monarchical despo- 
tism and Communist despotism, but it 
can hardly be argued that President 
James Monroe and John Quincy Adams 
were thinking in terms of the modern 
Soviet system when they devised what 
is now known as the Monroe Doctrine. 

Likewise, the Soviet Union did not 
have to move into Cuba in order to 
demonstrate its “unfriendly disposition” 
toward the United States. The Soviet 
Union and the United States have been 
at loggerheads since the end of World 
War II. The Kremlin has never been 
one of our closest friends. We have al- 
ways opposed the extension of Commu- 
nist dictatorship around the world, and 
in a series of inter-American confer- 
ences since World War II we have op- 
posed any extension of the Communist 
system to the Western Hemisphere. In 
response to the Soviet threat, we have 
abandoned our prewar isolationism and 
have built a formidable structure of de- 
fensive alliances around the world—in- 
cluding alliances with many countries 
which lie at the very portals of the So- 
viet Union. 

As Walter Lippmann pointed out in 
his column of September 18, we now 
have farflung interests in Europe and 
Asia, although the intention of our 
Founding Fathers—and indeed of the au- 
thors of the Monroe Doctrine—was to 
keep us from “foreign entanglements.” 

In that sense the Monroe Doctrine has 
been altered because we have foreign 
commitments and responsibilities. We 
have them because of the nature of the 
Communist threat, which is a totalitar- 
ian and worldwide threat, an ever-pres- 
ent threat, constantly menacing us every 
day of the year. We are prepared to meet 
that threat and we meet it very minute 
of the day. 

The implication is clear. What goes 
on in Europe today is vital to our secu- 
rity—what goes on any place in the world 
is vital to our security—although the 
Monroe Doctrine specifically denied that 
we wished to involve ourselves in Eu- 
rope’s affairs. Of course, this does not 
mean that we now involve ourselves in 
European or Asian affairs as the Com- 
munists try to worm their way into inter- 
American affairs. As Raymond Moley 
points out in the current issue of News- 
week: 

We have repeatedly denied our desire for 
territorial gain, nor do we have any inten- 
tion to colonize anywhere. Our bases in 
Turkey and Spain have nothing to do with 
the internal affairs of those nations. The 
Communist takeover in Cuba (however) is a 
barefaced operation designed to establish a 
Communist- and Soviet-dominated state in 
the center of the Western Hemisphere. 


In other words, changing circum- 
stances of world politics have placed the 
Monroe Doctrine in a different context. 
We cannot take any action in the West- 
ern Hemisphere without considering 
what effect it will have on our worldwide 
commitments and interests. 

In Walter Lippmann’s words: 

We cannot wage preventive war against 
Castro without establishing the rule that a 
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preventive war is legitimate against our mil- 
itary positions in Berlin, Turkey, Iran, Paki- 
stan, Thailand, South Vietnam, Tatwan, 
Okinawa, South Korea, and Japan, 


A clear understanding of this point is 
absolutely essential. As McGeorge 
Bundy, Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent on National Security Affairs, writes 
in the current issue of Foreign Affairs, 
we have formal alliances with 42 sover- 
eign, independent states. An alliance 
cuts both ways. An alliance entails mu- 
tual obligations. It requires reciprocity. 

I submit, therefore, that we can neither 
morally nor realistically take actions 
which would jeopardize the security and 
independence of our allies. Many of 
them are as vulnerable to Soviet power 
as Cuba is to ours. Although we reserve 
the right to take unilateral action in 
defense of our vital interests, we are 
obliged to take the interests of our allies 
into consideration. Our allies are part 
of the masonry of our defenses. We de- 
fend them from aggression, and they 
form a bulwark against the worldwide 
march of communism. However, our al- 
lies must recognize our deep concern 
over the aggressive and subversive activ- 
ities of the Castro Communist agents 
in the Western Hemisphere. We cannot 
and will not sacrifice our Latin American 
neighbors or refuse to fulfill our treaty 
obligations. 

But, as this Senator has made clear, 
publicly and privately, our foreign pol- 
icy must not be controlled by a fear of 
Soviet power or by what Mr. Castro or 
Mr. Khrushchev threatens to do, because 
if we have a foreign policy that is to be 
stymied and paralyzed by the blusters 
and threats of Mr. Khrushchev, we shall 
have no policy at all. 

There is no need to deny again that 
Mr. Khrushchev cannot make a deal 
with us over Cuba. We will not abandon 
Berlin or any other outpost of freedom 
just to get the Communists out of Cuba. 
But I say in all seriousness—and this 
point has been stressed privately by ob- 
servers for whose judgments I have the 
highest respect—that if we back down 
in the face of a threat 90 miles from our 
own shores, no one will believe that we 
will stand up to a threat thousands of 
miles away. This, Mr. President, is the 
real link between Berlin and Cuba. This 
is the real nature of the crisis of con- 
fidence before us. The joint resolution 
under consideration faces up squarely 
to the challenge. The subsequent ac- 
tions of the United States—both mili- 
tary and political—must maintain the 
high standard of our present resolve. 

We must pursue a policy which we be- 
lieve is in our national interest and which 
is responsive to our international com- 
mitments. Therefore every action that 
we take must be considered as a part of 
the total security policy of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 4 additional minutes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 more minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
continue to quote Walter Lippmann: 

We cannot invoke the Monroe Doctrine 
without meeting the question of what we 
are doing all over Europe and Asia. 


That is the columnist’s point of view. 
I would word it somewhat differently. 
I submit that we must apply the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in terms of our security in 
this hemisphere as well as our security 
in other parts of the world. 

Nothing would deter us, needless to 
say, if Castro or his Soviet helpers de- 
cided to strike out at ourselves or our 
allies in this hemisphere. 

Let it be clear. I repeat that Ameri- 
can policy cannot be predicated upon the 
fear of the threats and blusters of Khru- 
shchev. We must have a policy, and 
pursue it, and not try to enter into a 
worldwide popularity contest. What is 
needed is calm and firm determination, 

If Castro attacks us, we would respond 
with a crushing and devastating blow 
which would decisively end the threat of 
aggression. Castro would not survive 
this action, and his Communist advisers 
would have to depart ignominiously with 
nothing to show for their pains. Threats 
of nuclear war could not stay our hand. 

That is what Senate Joint Resolution 
230 provides. The fulfillment of our in- 
ternational obligations and the defense 
of our vital national interests cannot be 
immobilized or paralyzed by fear of So- 
viet retaliation. 

At the same time, we would be ill ad- 
vised to act without cause or provocation. 
Nor should we artificially create such 
cause or provocation. Hotheaded, uni- 
lateral action is precluded—as much by 
our “decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind” as by our concern for the in- 
tegrity of our exposed allies on the 
periphery of the Soviet Union. 

Is this a narrow interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine? Decidedly not. It is 
a broadly calculated policy which takes 
into account the facts of life in 1962. It 
means, as the President stated in his 
news conference of August 30, that “we 
would oppose a foreign power extending 
its power to the Western Hemisphere” 
as we oppose what is happening in Cuba 
today. We are taking all means short 
of belligerent action to bring about Cas- 
tro’s downfall. We will take more force- 
ful action, in accordance with the guide- 
lines laid down by President Kennedy, 
only if the situation requires it. The 
Monroe Doctrine does not require us to 
act precipitously or against our better 
judgment. 

Indeed, the Monroe Doctrine, which is 
couched in diplomatic terms, does not 
prescribe how we should counter any 
violation of the doctrine by a European 
power. The unspoken implication, of 
course, is that a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine will be met by force. But that 
is only an implication. It is not spelled 
out. Nor could it be spelled out when 
it was meant to apply to any one of a 
score of unforeseen and unspecified cir- 
cumstances. 

Therefore, the President has made it 
unmistakably clear in his latest state- 
ment that the use of offensive power by 
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Castro Cuba or its Communist allies will 
be met with the requisite degree of force 
by the United States and, we trust, by 
our allies. In this instance, the Ken- 
nedy doctrine is a much-needed amplifi- 
cation of the usual interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine—an adaptation to 
changing circumstances and conditions. 
By his statement last Thursday, Presi- 
dent Kennedy reasserted our well-known 
and unalterable determination to pro- 
tect this hemisphere against external 
military aggression. He clearly specified 
the circumstances under which our vital 
interests might require a military re- 
sponse. Of and by itself the Monroe 
Doctrine would not have sufficed. The 
President had to speak out, and he spoke 
admirably. 

And what do I mean by the Kennedy 
doctrine? I mean the President’s de 
facto amendment of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the effect that we can no 
longer promise to stay out of Europe if 
only the European powers will stay out 
of this hemisphere. In other words, 
there is no basis for a deal, for a quid 
pro quo. International communism at- 
tacks us on all fronts, and we must be 
prepared to meet it on all fronts. Non- 
involvement is no longer a tenable policy. 
But while widening our scope of action, 
modern conditions have undeniably 
limited the circumstances under which 
we can take action. I might point out 
that the H-bomb has had the same 
effect. 

Let no one maintain, however, that 
the part of the Monroe Doctrine which 
relates to the Western Hemisphere has 
been changed or invalidated in any way. 

In fact, it has been strengthened. The 
Kennedy doctrine spells out in greater 
detail just how we intend to implement 
the Monroe Doctrine under the threat of 
Communist penetration in this hemi- 
sphere: 

First. The Kennedy doctrine states in 
essence that no Soviet threats or Com- 
munist weapons will prevent us from 
acting as we see fit “if the United States 
ever should find it necessary to take 
military action against communism in 
Cuba.” 

Second. “If at any time the Commu- 
nist buildup in Cuba were to endanger 
or interfere with our security in any way, 
including our base at Guantanamo, our 
passage to the Panama Canal, our mis- 
sile and space activities at Cape Canav- 
eral, or the lives of American citizens in 
this country, or if Cuba should ever at- 
tempt to export its aggressive purposes 
by force or the threat of force against 
any nation in this hemisphere, or þe- 
come an offensive military base of sig- 
nificant capacity for the Soviet Union, 
then this country will do whatever must 
be done to protect its own security and 
that of its allies.” 

Third. We shall strive to persuade our 
friends in Latin America and our NATO 
allies of the consequences and implica- 
tions to them of the Soviet beachhead 
in Cuba. 

Fourth. The administration will co- 
operate with freedom-loving Cuban ref- 
ugee leaders. 
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Fifth. The President will continue to 
keep the American people and the Con- 
gress fully informed of developments. 

Sixth. Our surveillance of the whole 
Caribbean area will be increased. 

Seventh. Finally, we shall neither in- 
itiate nor permit aggression in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Thus, the United 
States is on record as being determined 
to protect the hemisphere against any of 
the various methods of aggression pe- 
culiar to this day and age. These in- 
clude electronic aggression—for exam- 
ple, interference with our space program 
at Cape Canaveral, the establishment of 
missile bases and other facilities with ag- 
gressive intent or capability, and spe- 
cific threats to our military installations, 
our commercial lifelines, and our com- 
munications throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Thus, the President’s statement applies 
not only to Cuba but to any future or po- 
tential Cubas. It harmonizes with the 
resolution jointly recommended by the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees. It is a refreshing doc- 
trine of U.S. foreign policy which is 
firmly based upon the bedrock of existing 
and past policy. It does not imply ac- 
ceptance of the Soviet stranglehold on 
Cuba, but neither does it commit us to 
action which would be incompatible with 
our worldwide political and military pos- 
ture. 

The President needs no spokesman in 
Congress to bring these facts home to 
the American peoples. Least of all does 
he need to float a trial balloon in Con- 
gress to concede something which he 
is reluctant to concede in his own name. 
There has been no concession except to 
the realities and the facts of life. There 
has been no retreat from the Monroe 
Doctrine, and none is contemplated. 

That is the Kennedy doctrine—the up- 
dating of the Monroe Doctrine to corre- 
spond with the facts of life in 1962. I 
support the resolution. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield sufficient time so that I 
may ask the Senator from Minnesota a 
question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The first paragraph of 
the resolution quotes from the Monroe 
Doctrine, as follows: 

To extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. 


The first resolution is: 


(a) to prevent by whatever means may be 
necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending, by force or the threat of force, its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any 
part of this hemisphere. 


Could those two phrases, taken to- 
gether, mean that we condone the pres- 
ent penetration of communism in Cuba? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very pleased 
that the Senator from Maryland asked 
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that question, because the answer is an 
unequivocal “No.” We do not condone 
the present situation in Cuba. We seek 
by whatever means we find necessary 
to bring to Cuba once again self-deter- 
mination. As we have provided in item 
(C) of the resolution, we seek to have 
a free Cuba. 

In the meantime, we seek to prevent 
the contagion of Castroism and commu- 
nism from spreading to any other parts 
of the hemisphere. We will prevent ag- 
gression. We will fight subversion. We 
will work with friendly governments in 
the Western Hemisphere to prevent and 
eliminate effective subversion. We know 
subversion to be a form of aggression. 
We will resist such aggression, just as 
we shall resist military aggression. 
There should be no mistake about that. 

I am pleased that the Senator from 
Maryland asked his question, because on 
its face it seems as though there might 
be some contradiction. There is none. 
There is no doubt that communism has 
penetrated this hemisphere in the sense 
that it has set up a bridgehead in Cuba. 
That bridgehead is irreconcilable with 
the principles of this hemisphere and 
with the principles of the Organization 
of American States, along with the dec- 
laration of the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Punta del Este in January 
1962. 

Day before yesterday an editorial in 
the Wall Street Journal made what I 
regarded as basically an excellent point. 
The editorial stated that we have not ex- 
hausted the choices available to us in 
dealing with Castro. 

The merit of the resolution before us 
is that the President retains his flexi- 
bility to deal with the situation as he 
sees fit. This in turn coincides precisely 
with the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, 
which does not specify in detail what 
means have to be employed to counter- 
act outside intervention in the affairs of 
this hemisphere. The joint resolution 
states “that the United States is deter- 
mined to prevent by whatever means 
may be necessary, including the use of 
arms’—but not exclusively or neces- 
sarily by force of arms—the extension to 
any part of this hemisphere of the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba. 

Any other formulation would either 
unduly restrict our freedom of action or 
would be a weak, unworthy response to a 
serious challenge to inter-American soli- 
darity and integrity. 

The nature of the Castro regime un- 
deniably brings into question the appli- 
cability of the Monroe Doctrine. I say 
categorically that the Castro regime is a 
threat to the integrity and purpose of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The Monroe Doctrine 
clearly applies to the present situation. 
We neither condone nor reconcile our- 
selves to the continued subjugation of 
the Cuban people to an alien ideology 
manipulated by an unfriendly foreign 
power. 

The full magnitude of the threat rep- 
resented by Castro, however, has re- 
vealed itself only by progressive stages. 
When Castro came to power in 1959, he 
was hailed by the Cuban people and was 
immediately recognized by the United 
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States as the legitimate ruler of Cuba. 
U.S. authorities were skeptical of Castro, 
and they waited to see how he would 
work out. We had no concrete reason to 
oppose him, despite his radical and vio- 
lent past. Some observers say that Cas- 
tro could have gone either way when he 
took office. It is claimed by some ob- 
servers that he could have stepped out 
on the path of reform and fruitful co- 
operation with the United States. 

Instead, the Cuban dictator conducted 
mass trials and executions of Cubans, 
expropriated the property of our citizens 
in Cuba, installed an ironfisted regime 
over his people, and sold his country and 
himself lock, stock, and barrel to inter- 
national communism. The Communists, 
for their part, were delighted to make 
their first breach in the common anti- 
totalitarian front of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The Senator from Maryland will agree 
with me, I hope, that with each revela- 
tion of the true bent that Castro was 
taking, the United States sought both 
unilaterally and collectively to isolate, 
nullify, and remove the threat of 
Marxist-Leninism in Cuba. We must 
relentlessly purpose this course until 
freedom and self-determination come to 
Cuba. 

Recent developments have only accel- 
erated these efforts. Last January's 
meeting of Foreign Ministers at Punta 
del Este was a milestone in achieving 
hemispheric recognition of the danger 
represented by Castro and the incompat- 
ibility of his regime with inter-American 
principles. Another such meeting is 
forthcoming. Each of these efforts is 
designed to restrain and resist the Castro 
threat and to replace the Castro regime 
with a government based on self-deter- 
mination and freedom. I assure the 
Senator and all who may share his 
doubts that there is nothing in the reso- 
lution, or in the current attitude of the 

tration which can be construed 
as condoning the status quo in Cuba. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very happy to 
hear the Senator from Minnesota say 
that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We must use what- 
ever means we find adequate, appropri- 
ate, and necessary to bring to Cuba free- 
dom once again and self-determination 
for her people. We must stop with every 
means at our command any further in- 
cursion, any further expansion, of 
Castroism and communism in this hemi- 
sphere. 

Let it be clearly stated on the record 
that if any country should follow in the 
pattern of Cuba, the Organization of 
American States, with the United States 
as a leader in that organization, should 
be prepared to take definitive action to 
see that this disease and this aggression 
is stopped dead in its tracks. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 more minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 1 minute more 
to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator 
for his explanation. I desire to vote for 
the joint resolution, but I do not want 
my vote to be construed as condoning 
the present penetration in Cuba, which 
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I consider to be a violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I, too, wish to vote for the joint 
resolution; and I do not condone what 
has happened in Cuba. It is a tragedy 
of our time. 

I ask unanimous consent to have cer- 
tain articles printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A New NAME FOR THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, September 17.—Senator 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, an established for- 
eign affairs spokesman of the administration 
in Congress, has for the first time put on the 
public record a candid admission that Presi- 
dent Kennedy has set limits to the historic 
thrust of the Monroe Doctrine. As now 
Officially interpreted, in what the Senator 
prophesied would become known as the 
Kennedy doctrine, the following explana- 
tion by President Monroe to Congress in 
1823 of the reach of his doctrine has been 
modified to apply only to situations which 
directly endanger the security of the United 
States: 

“The United States will consider * * * 
any attempt by European powers to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety,” 
and it is “impossible” that this extension 
could be made in any degree without that 
consequence. 

Soviet Russia has made this extension in 
Cuba, and is amplifying the activity. But 
President Kennedy has evaluated it thus far 
as not “endangering our peace and safety,” 
thereby narrowing the original scope of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The fact is clear. But 
the only administration spokesman who has 
publicly conceded it is Senator HUMPHREY. 
For this candor the American people owe 
him a debt of gratitude. He accurately de- 
scribed “the Kennedy doctrine” as “a modern 
application of the principles of the historic 
Monroe Doctrine to the recent developments 
in our hemisphere.” 

This modification can be supported as 
sound policy in an age of nuclear weapons 
with the facility of almost instantaneous de- 
livery to targets thousands of miles away— 
an age not envisaged in 1823, even in a 
physicist’s dreams. It can also be supported, 
as the President has done, by the evaluation 
he has based on a balance of information no 
one in or out of Government can match: 
that the extension of the Soviet Union's 
power system to Cuba has not yet endangered 
our national security. But a comparison 
between extracts from the transcripts of the 
last two White House news conferences 
demonstrates his continued reluctance to 
concede publicly, as Senator HUMPHREY has, 
that the Monroe Doctrine isn’t what it used 
to be: 

WHAT THE DOCTRINE MEANS 

The President on August 30, having been 
asked “what the Monroe Doctrine means to 
you today in the light of world conditions 
and in Cuba,” replied: “The Monroe Doctrine 
means what it has meant since * * * Presi- 
dent Monroe and John Quincy Adams enun- 
ciated it, and that is that we would oppose a 
foreign power extending its power to the 
Western Hemisphere. And that’s why we 
oppose what is happening in Cuba today.” 

On September 14, however, the question 
was more specific: “Will it require force to 
contravene the Monroe Doctrine, or does the 
presence of a foreign power in any force, but 
not using that force, in this hemisphere 
amount to contravention?” His response, 
but not to the point of the question, was: 

“I have advocated that if Cuba should 
possess a capacity to carry out offensive ac- 
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tions against the United States, the United 
States would act * * * fand also] would 
not permit Cuba to export its power by force 
in this hemisphere.” 

This, beyond dispute, is a large truncation 
of what Monroe and John Quincy Adams 
said or “meant when they enunciated” the 
doctrine. When or if the President decides 
to concede that, and give his reasons, the 
country, being then in a position to reach an 
informed judgment, might well become less 
impressed by critics of his Cuban policy. 

A cautious effort to test this proposition 
appears in the October 1962, issue of Foreign 
Affairs, marking its 40th anniversary with a 
series of contributions remarkable even for 
this eminent publication that Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong has brilliantly guided throughout 
the period. McGeorge Bundy, the Presi- 
dent's national security assistant, while he 
veils the news in generalities, yet discloses to 
the careful reader that this administration's 
policy is to interpret the texts of our world- 
wide commitments, as well as such mani- 
festos of wholly national purpose as the 
Monroe and Truman Doctrines, with the flexi- 
bility imposed by change. “When the same 
treaty is used to cover everyone,” writes 
Bundy, “we must look past the paper to the 
facts.” 

How about trying the experiment of con- 
ceding the results of these looks as they 
occur? 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Sept. 18, 1962] 


CUBA: WATCHFUL WAITING 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Although there are some who say that we 
are doing nothing about Cuba, the fact is 
that we are doing just about everything that 
can be done short of going to war. 

Besides the economic embargo, we are 
keeping the island under surveillance. We 
are watching every ship that comes to and 
goes from the island, and we are keeping a 
close watch on the loading and unloading of 
these ships. We have accurate and current 
records of building operations and the de- 
ployment of aircraft and tanks and artillery. 

There may be some doubt whether we 
have located every missile site in the vast- 
ness of the Soviet Union. But in Cuba, 
unless our cameras are failing us, we are 
completely informed. 

As a result, we are quite able to know 
about the development of anything like a 
Soviet missile base directed against the 
United States, and what may be more real- 
istic, we are able to spot anything like an 
expeditionary force against Cuba's neighbors 
in the islands and in the Caribbean. 

Our policy at the present is to keep our- 
selves completely informed, and to wait and 
see whether Castro and his Soviet helpers 
do any Overt act against the United States 
or its neighbors. Beyond this, there is no 
serious action the United States can take to 
remove him that would not be an act of war. 

The United States is, of course, able easily 
to blockade Cuba. But stopping ships under 
threat of seizure or sinking would be an act 
of war not only against Cuba but against 
the Soviet Union. For we would be seizing 
or sinking Soviet ships. 

The invasion of Cuba would, of course, 
be an act of war against Cuba. To be sure, 
the United States could easily win a war 
against Cuba. We could close the Cuban 
ports within a few hours and we could oc- 
cupy very quickly Havana and a few big 
cities. The countryside might be another 
story. 

But what we could not be sure of doing 
is to prevent the retaliatory moves to which 
we would have laid ourselves wide open, 
moves against Berlin or against Turkey, or 
against Iran. 


For we would have acted on the rule that 
a possible threat against our security or our 
interests justifies us in going to war. 
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We would be saying that because Cuba, 
which is only 90 miles away, is in the grip 
of an unfriendly European power, we have a 
right to blockade or occupy the island; we 
would be saying, too, that the Soviet Union 
has no such right to act against the Ameri- 
can military positions in Turkey, Iran, Pak- 
istan, right on her own frontier. 

Let us not fool ourselves. Such an argu- 
ment will not wash. It would be rejected, 
probably even laughed at, not only by all 
neutrals but by powerful elements among 
our closest allies. 

There are some who think foreign opinion 
does not matter. But when it comes to war, 
it means a great deal to the belligerent who 
is for him and who is against him. We 
could go to war if Castro injures us. But 
we cannot go to war, even against Castro, 
because of what he may conceivably do in 
the future. 

We cannot wage a preventive war against 
Castro without establishing the rule that a 
preventive war is legitimate against our mili- 
tary position in Berlin, Turkey, Iran, Pak- 
istan, Thailand, South Vietnam, Taiwan, 
Okinawa, South Korea, and Japan. 

It is true, of course, that the Soviet lodg- 
ment in Cuba is a gross violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Yet we cannot invoke the 
Monroe Doctrine. Why not? 

The Monroe Doctrine declares that “any 
interposition” by a European power in this 
hemisphere would be “the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 

But, this is the crucial point, the Amer- 
ican claim for the isolation of the West- 
ern Hemisphere was coupled with a renuncia- 
tion of American interest in the Eastern 
Hemisphere: “In the wars of the European 
powers in matters relating to themselves 
we have never taken any part, nor does it 
comport with our policy so to do.” 

This fundamental passage in Monroe's 
message is, of course, a restatement of the 
principle laid down by Washington in his 
Farewell Address: “Europe has a set of pri- 
mary interests which to us have none, or a 
very remote relation.” 

This basis of the Monroe Doctrine disap- 
peared in the 20th century, in the two World 
Wars, the Korean war, and the cold war, 
We cannot invoke the Monroe Doctrine with- 
out meeting the question of what we are 
doing all over Europe and Asia. 

Our right to put Cuba under surveillance, 
and if necessary to blockade and invade it, 
rests not on the Monroe Doctrine but on the 
elementary right of a people to insure its 
own security. 

For two centuries the British felt that way 
about the occupation of Belgium by an un- 
friendly power. The Russians felt that way 
about Turkey. This right can, however, be 
exercised only when there is a clear and 
present danger. 

Castro is an insulting nuisance but is 
not, and is not now remotely capable of 
becoming, a clear and present danger to the 
United States. So we must practice watch- 
ful waiting, and hold ourselves in readiness, 
never for a moment forgetting the vastly 
greater dangers elsewhere. 

In a time of watchful waiting, Congress 
and the newspapers are compelled to re- 
member that the President is conducting 
a delicate and dangerous operation, and that 
he is seriously interfered with if he is forced 
to dot every “i” and to cross every “t” in ad- 
vance of a decision. 

The President should not be asked to say 
whether he will go to war. He should not 
be driven to say that he won't go to war. 

A certain mystery and uncertainty are de- 
sirable, and will be deterrent to our ad- 
versaries. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
stands the time? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has 2 minutes 
remaining, and the Senator from 
Illinois has 39 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I shall need. 

Mr. President, it is important that the 
history book be kept current. Who shall 
say what action may flow in the future 
from the resolution on Cuba which we 
have before us here today? 

On April 3, 1961, the Department of 
State issued a white paper on Cuba con- 
taining the following data on the build- 
up of Communist bloc supplied arms— 
nearly 18 months ago: 

Since the middle of 1960, more than 30,000 
tons of arms with an estimated value of $50 
million have poured from beyond the Iron 
Curtain into Cuba in an ever-rising flood. 
The 8-hour military parade through Havana 
and the military maneuvers in January 1961, 
displayed Soviet JS-2 51-ton tanks, Soviet 
SU-100 assault guns, Soviet T-34 35-ton 
tanks, Soviet 76-millimeter field guns, 
Soviet 85-millimeter field guns, Soviet 122- 
millimeter field guns. Except for motorized 
equipment the Cuban armed forces have 
been reequipped by the Soviet bloc and 
are now dependent on the bloc for the 
maintenance of their armed power. So- 
viet and Czech military advisers and tech- 
nicians have accompanied the flow of 
arms. And the Castro regime has sent 
Cubans to Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union for training as jet pilots, ground main- 
tenance crews and artillerymen, 


Maintenance is a tremendously im- 
portant item. 

As a consequence of Soviet military aid, 
Cuba has today, except for the United States, 
the largest ground forces in the hem- 
isphere—at least 10 times as large as the 
military forces maintained by previous 
Cuban governments, including that of 
Batista. Estimates of the size of the Cuban 
military establishment range from 250,000 
to 400,000. On the basis of the lower figure, 
1 out of every 30 Cubans is today in the 
armed forces as against 1 out of every 
50 in the Soviet Union and 1 out of 60 
in the United States. 


On March 27, 1962, the Department of 
State, in response to inquiries from the 
press, issued a summary on Sino-Soviet 
bloc military aid to Cuba which makes it 
clear then—6 months ago—that the 
Cuban military buildup was being ac- 
celerated at a steady rate. The Depart- 
ment's summary follows: 

For about a year and a half the Sino-So- 
viet bloc has supplied Cuba with large-scale 
military assistance. Bloc military deliv- 
erles—primarily from the U.S.S.R. and 
Czechoslovakia—have included a wide as- 
sortment of land armaments ranging from 
small arms through heavy tanks. Bloc air- 
craft supplied to Cuba includes Mig jet 
fighters, helicopters, transports, and train- 
ers. Extensive military training has been 
provided both in the bloc and in Cuba. 

Communist military aid has turned the 
Cuban military establishment into one of 
the most formidable in Latin America, and it 
has introduced a military capability hitherto 
not present in any of the Latin American 
countries of the Caribbean area. However, 
there is no evidence that the Soviet Union 
has supplied Cuba with missiles, or that 
missile bases are under construction in Cuba. 

The Soviet Union at first moved cautiously 
in responding to Cuban requests for mili- 
tary assistance. Once underway, however, 
the Cuban buildup proceeded swiftly. Bloc 
support has aided the Castro regime in con- 
solidating its control over the Cuban people. 
For the past several months the bloc’s mili- 
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tary aid program in Cuba has been concerned 
primarily with training, assimilating new 
equipment, and remolding the Cuban mili- 
tary establishment along bloc organizational 
lines. 

BACKGROUND 


Preliminary attempts to procure Soviet 
bloc arms were initiated by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment as early as 1959, but no firm mili- 
tary aid pacts were concluded until the 
summer of 1960. During 1959 and early 1960, 
Cuban purchasing missions traveled fre- 
quently to the bloc to investigate new sources 
of supply. Discussions reportedly covered a 
whole range of equipment from small arms 
to modern jet aircraft. Mikoyan's visit to 
Cuba in February 1960 signaled the begin- 
ning of a massive bloc trade and aid program 
which gained momentum throughout 1960 
as United States-Cuban relations deterio- 
rated. 

Military negotiations with the USSR. 
and Czechoslovakia in 1960 were followed 
up by a well-publicized trip to Prague and 
Moscow by Raul Castro, which probably was 
the occasion for the conclusion of secret 
arms deals. By August, Czech small arms 
were being issued by some Cuban militia 
units, and in the autumn the first major 
shipments of Communist arms began arriv- 
ing in Cuba. 


SCOPE OF BLOC MILITARY AID 


From the autumn of 1960 until the late 
summer of 1961, bloc arms deliveries were 
made regularly to Cuban ports. No financial 
information on the bloc’s arms deals with 
Cuba has been disclosed, but it is estimated 
that on the order of $100 million worth of 
equipment and technical services has been 
provided. Moreover, several hundred Cuban 
military personnel have received training, 
including pilot training, in the bloc. 

On January 5, 1962, during a military 
parade celebrating the third anniversary of 
takeover by the present regime, Cuba un- 
veiled an array of military hardware indica- 
tive of deliveries up to that time. Units 
equipped with medium and heavy tanks, 
assault guns, truck-mounted rocket launch- 
ers, artillery, antiaircraft weapons, and 
mortars, as well as rifles and machineguns, 
were featured prominently. A flyby of Mig 
jet fighters, including some high- orm- 
ance Mig-19’s, was one of the highlights of 
the air display. 

In the latter part of 1961 the focus of the 
bloc’s military aid to Cuba was on assimila- 
tion of new equipment, intensive training, 
and completion of the reorganization of 
Cuba’s military establishment. Recently, 
however, military shipments to Cuba have 
resumed and for the first time have in- 
cluded small naval vessels. 

The capabilities of the Cuban ground 
forces have increased steadily since the 
introduction of bloc equipment and train- 
ing in the autumn of 1960. The ground 
forces are estimated to number some 300,000. 
All units are equipped with bloc small arms 
and many have heavier equipment as well. 
Bloc aid is strongly reflected in Cuba’s 
ground forces organization which resembles 
that of the East European satellites. Soviet 
bloc arms aid has given the Cuban ground 
forces an armored, artillery, antiaircraft, and 
antitank capability largely lacking in the 
past and unknown to other Latin American 
countries of the Caribbean area. Thousands 
of modern bloc small arms have been de- 
livered. Soviet bloc instructors have been 
used extensively for training purposes and 
they serve as full-time advisers to some 
individual units. 

Following the takeover by the present 
regime, the capabilities of the Cuban Air 
Force declined sharply as a result of purges 
and defections of key personnel. One of the 
major goals of the new regime, however, was 
to acquire combat jet aircraft, and most 
of the Cuban military trainees who went to 
the bloc in the summer of 1960 were air 
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cadets. Their training has been one of the 
most important tasks of the bloc’s military 
air program. Cuban pilots have now re- 
turned to Cuba where they are continuing 
instruction on Mig jet fighters which ar- 
rived last summer. The bloc has also sup- 
plied helicopters, piston-engine trainers, and 
small, single-engine transports. About a 
dozen IL-14 twin-engine transports were 
delivered this autumn for the Cuban civil 
airline. No Soviet bombers are known to 
have been delivered to Cuba. 

During the first year and a half of the 
bloc’s military aid program, the Cuban Navy 
did not receive any significant assistance, 
Since the first of the year, however, a num- 
ber of Soviet patrol vessels and motor tor- 
pedo boats have been supplied, 


Mr. President, I shall now summarize 
the supplies that were sent to Cuba, so 
far as the State Department knew about 
them 6 months ago: 


Bloc arms and military equipment supplied 


to Cuba 
Estimated 
Type of equipment: quantity 
Mig jet fighters 50-75. 
Medium and heavy tanks 150-250. 


Assault guns. 


On September 4, 1962, the President 
briefed congressional leaders on the de- 
teriorating situation in Cuba. After the 
briefing was concluded, the President in- 
dicated his intention of asking Congress 
for authority to call up 150,000 reserves 
in case they were needed anywhere in the 
world. 

The President subsequently issued a 
press statement on September 4, sum- 
marizing the military situation in Cuba 
as follows: 

All Americans as well as all of our friends 
in this hemisphere have been concerned over 
the recent moves of the Soviet Union to bol- 
ster the military power of the Castro regime 
in Cuba. 

Information has reached this Government 
in the last 4 days from a variety of sources 
which establishes without doubt that the 
Soviets have provided the Cuban Govern- 
ment with a number of antiaircraft defen- 
sive missiles with a slant range of 25 miles 
which are similar to early models of our 
Nike. 

Along with these missiles the Soviets are 
apparently providing the extensive radar and 
other electronic equipment which is required 
for their operation. 

We can also confirm the presence of several 
Soviet-made motor torpedo boats carrying 
ship-to-ship guided missiles having a range 
of 15 miles. 

The number of Soviet military technicians 
now known to be in Cuba or en route—ap- 
proximately 3,500—is consistent with assist- 
ance in setting up and learning to use this 
equipment. 

As I stated last week, we shall continue 
to make information available as fast as it 
is obtained and properly verified. 

There is no evidence of any organized 
combat force in Cuba from any Soviet bloc 
country; of military bases provided to Rus- 
sia; of a violation of the 1934 treaty relating 
to Guantanamo; of the presence of offensive 
ground-to-ground missiles; or of other sig- 
nificant offensive capability either in Cuban 
hands or under Soviet direction and 
guidance. 

Were it to be otherwise the gravest issues 
would arise. The Cuban question must be 
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considered as a part of the worldwide chal- 
lenge posed by Communist threats to the 
peace. It must be dealt with as a part of 
that larger issue as well as in the context 
of the special relationships which have long 
characterized the inter-American system. 

It continues to be the policy of the United 
States that the Castro regime will not be 
allowed to export its aggressive purposes by 
force or the threat of force. It will be pre- 
vented by whatever means may be necessary 
from taking action against any part of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The United States in conjunction with 
other hemisphere countries will make sure 
that, while increased Cuban armaments will 
be a heavy burden to the unhappy people of 
Cuba themselves, they will be nothing more. 


On September 7, 1962, the joint Sen- 
ate-House Republican leadership pre- 
pared and issued two statements on 
Cuba. One of these statements, made 
by the minority leader of the House, 
Mr. HALLECK, summarized the military 
buildup in Cuba as revealed in the vari- 
ous official pronouncements by our own 
Government and the President which I 
have already included in my remarks to- 
day. The other statement which was 
read by me as minority leader of the 
Senate follows: 


From 1823 until 1947 the nations of North 
and South America were protected by the 
Monroe Doctrine which declared that the 
United States would consider the extension 
of any alien system of government “to any 
portions of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety.” 

In 1947 this doctrine was extended to em- 
brace action by all American nations when 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance was signed at Rio de Janeiro. In 
1954 under the Caracas Declaration this mul- 
tilateral promise of action was specifically 
applied to communism. 

The United States and its sister members 
of the Organization of American States are 
now confronted by the existence of a Com- 
munist government in Cuba and delivery 
of Soviet arms and Soviet military techni- 
cians to that Communist state by the ad- 
mission of the Soviet Union itself. These 
facts constitute a deliberate challenge to 
the Monroe Doctrine of 1823, the Rio de 
Janeiro Treaty of 1947 and the Caracas Dec- 
laration of 1954. 

Several courses of action have already 
been advanced. In view of our treaty com- 
mitments, however, we believe: (1) A course 
of action should be promptly fixed by the 
Organization of American States in con- 
cert, or (2) as President Kennedy has al- 
ready stated in his speech to U.S. editors 
(Apr. 20, 1961), “if the nations of this 
hemisphere should fail to meet their com- 
mitments against outside Communist pene- 
tration” then the United States must act on 
its own. 

Obviously the Congress of the United 
States has responsibility in the matter. In 
1955 when Communist China menaced For- 
mosa and the Pescadores the Congress by 
joint resolution authorized the President of 
the United States to employ our own Armed 
Forces as he deemed necessary to protect 
those Asiatic islands. 

We, the members of the Joint Senate- 
House Republican leadership, believe that 
the Congress should now adopt a similar 
authorizing resolution to meet the Cuban 
problem and we shall invite our Democratic 
counterparts to join us in its drafting, its 
introduction and its passage by this Con- 
gress before it adjourns. We recommend 
that the measure be drawn up by the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate and 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
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acting in consultation with the appropriate 
agencies of the executive branch. 

This course of action by the Congress will 
reflect the determination and clear purpose 
of the American people and will demonstrate 
to the world the firmness of this Nation in 
meeting this problem. 


Mr. President, I made that statement 
to a press conference on the 7th of Sep- 
tember. 

Within an hour and a half, after the 
statements of the joint Senate-House 
Republican leadership were issued, the 
White House announced that the Presi- 
dent would ask the Congress to provide 
authority for the Reserve callup if 
needed. 

Copies of the Republican leadership 
statements were sent to both the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Vice President of the United States. We 
felt it was not only appropriate but im- 
perative that the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch demonstrate their deter- 
mination to bring about a solution to the 
Cuban problem and we of course felt 
that the Foreign Relations and Foreign 
Affairs Committees of the Congress were 
the proper instruments to draft the lan- 
guage of any resolution that might be 
considered. 

As interest in Cuba heightened, both 
in the Congress and among the public, a 
number of proposals were prepared with 
the intention of offering them to the 
Reserve callup measure when it was 
recently before the Senate. 

To me it seemed desirable that all of 
these, including a resolution prepared 
by the majority leader, be sent to com- 
mittee for further examination rather 
than to have unconfined debate on the 
floor of the Senate on a variety of pro- 
posals in an effort to express the will of 
the Senate on this matter. 

In pursuance of our deliberations on 
the matter, I made a unanimous-consent 
request to that effect and included the 
Armed Services Committee in the re- 
quest. The result of the joint delibera- 
tions of the Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees in the 
last few days is the joint resolution which 
now is before the Senate. 

By reporting it in the form of a joint 
resolution, it will require the signature 
of the President, and thus will make this 
expression reflect the intent and pur- 
pose of both the Congress and the White 
House. 

There will be a myriad of interpreta- 
tions of this joint resolution and its in- 
tent. The debate should make clear to 
Soviet Russia and Soviet Cuba that we 
mean business and that this is “for 
keeps.” 

We are confronted with some hard 
facts. Moscow owns Cuba. What shall 
it profit us to restrain communism 12,000 
miles from home in the jungles of Viet- 
nam, but give it encouragement through 
inaction on our very doorstep. 

Inaction is as dangerous as action. In- 
decision is even more dangerous than 
decision. 

The Red regime is in this hemisphere. 

The Soviet Government statement of 
September 11, 1962, setting forth that 
an attack on Cuba “will be the begin- 
ning of the unleashing of war * * *” 
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makes clear that the Reds intend to stay 
in this hemisphere. 

Castro as a weak, stupid tool of com- 
munism means to expand. 

Cuba today is a source of infection 
which already is spreading in the hemi- 
sphere. 

Let us make certain by restrained, but 
firm, words that we, too, mean business, 
and that if this is showdown time, then 
let it come. 

Mr. President, I give my full blessing 
to the joint resolution which is before 
the Senate. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I take this 
opportunity to congratulate the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] and 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman] for the statesmanlike han- 
dling of the joint meeting of the Armed 
Services Committee and the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. The fact that after 
holding a 1-day hearing we could sit 
down and compose all the legislative 
differences in several hours shows that 
we achieved one of the finest legislative 
feats I have seen during my service in the 
Senate, under the excellent leadership, 
tolerance, and wisdom of these two 
Senators. 

I am glad to see the joint resolution 
before the Senate. 

I cannot help wishing that the Senate 
had acted in 1960, when the Senator 
from Alabama and I jointly introduced 
a similar resolution dealing with the 
Cuban situation and invoking the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. That resolution was intro- 
duced again by me in January 1961. 
But nothing has been done until very 
recently. I believe that if action had 
been taken 2 years ago, when the dan- 
ger appeared so clearly, very likely we 
would not now be in the predicament 
in which we find ourselves. 

Nevertheless, we are in this predica- 
ment; and I am happy to support the 
joint resolution. 

Instead of providing “that the United 
States is determined (b) to prevent in 
Cuba the creation or use of an externally 
supported military capability endanger- 
ing the security of the United States,” 
I wish, in a way, that we had stated 
“that the United States is determined 
to end in Cuba the existence of such 
a military capability endangering the 
security of the United States.” 

I very much fear that the meaning of 
the joint resolution is that one day we 
shall have to take affirmative action to 
end in Cuba the existence of such a 
military capability. But I do not offer 
this suggestion in the form of an amend- 
ment. I did not think of it during the 
joint meeting, when the joint resolution 
was finally drafted. 

But I believe that the joint resolution 
is so serious, and, as the Senator from 
Kentucky pointed out earlier today, so 
meaningful, that it may result in our 
having to take action to end in Cuba 
the existence of this dangerous military 
capability. 
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Mr. President, I hope the joint resolu- 
tion will be passed unanimously. 

I yield back the remainder of the time 
which has been granted to me. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield 5 minutes to 
me? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I join 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Busu] in hoping that the joint resolu- 
tion will be unanimously passed. 

Turning to the specific provisions of 
the joint resolution, it seems to me the 
joint resolution is undoubtedly a great 
improvement over the terms of the res- 
olution originally introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana. Iam 
not entirely convinced that the pending 
joint resolution is better than the reso- 
lution introduced by the Senator from 
Connecticut and myself. But at least it 
is much closer to the sense of our resolu- 
tion than was the original resolution in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Montana. 

The pending resolution is 100 percent 
correct and proper in emphasizing that 
the United States—not merely the Con- 
gress, not merely the President, but the 
entire country—is determined that com- 
munism shall not triumph in the Carib- 
bean. 

The President expressed his determi- 
nation in that regard—and did so very 
firmly—in April 1961, when he said: 

Let the record show that our restraint is 
not inexhaustible. Should it ever appear 
that the inter-American doctrine of non- 
interference merely conceals or excuses a 
policy of nonaction—if the nations of this 
hemisphere should fail to meet their com- 
mitments against outside Communist pene- 
tration—then I want it clearly understood 
that this Government will not hesitate in 
meeting its primary obligations which are 
to the security of our own Nation. * * * 

Cuba must not be abandoned to the Com- 
munists. And we do not intend to abandon 
it, either. 


Many Senators wish the President 
would again express the same caliber of 
determination, and would follow up his 
vigorous statements with vigorous ac- 
tion. 

Many Members of the Senate have 
made clear their strong feelings in re- 
gard to this subject. It has not in- 
volved partisan politics. It has involved 
an expression by many Senators, on 
both sides of the aisle, who have a very 
sincere and honorable conviction that, 
in the long run, inaction is far more dan- 
gerous and far more provocative. 

Finally. the people of the United 
States have made clear their feelings, by 
means of a flood of letters written, I am 
sure, to all Senators. Those letters have 
come from all over the country. 

Speaking from my own experience, 
whenever I leave Washington I find only 
one issue being discussed among the peo- 
ple. Only one question is in their minds 
and disturbing them. That issue is 
Cuba. The entire country is aroused. 
Mr. President, the language of the joint 
resolution is accurate in making that 
point clear. 
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I am also glad the joint resolution does 
not attempt to make any distinction þe- 
tween an offensive buildup and a defen- 
sive buildup. Unfortunately, it does not 
imply that there now exists “an exter- 
nally supported military capability en- 
dangering the security of the United 
States,” since it states that the United 
States is determined to prevent in Cuba 
the creation or use of such a capability. 
Many of us believe that that capability 
has been created already. For that rea- 
son I would prefer the language “put an 
end to” in place of “prevent” on page 2, 
line 9. The security of the United States 
is endangered not because I anticipate 
that Castro is going to invade Miami in 
PT boats, but because the presence of 
such a substantial military capability 
severely hampers our freedom of action 
in the Caribbean and elsewhere. How- 
ever, I would not want to offer an amend- 
ment to disturb the unanimous action 
which has been taken. 

The real question before the Congress 
today is not the exact words used in the 
joint resolution, but the purpose of it, 
the value of it. Let me say, clearly and 
unequivocably, this resolution is worth- 
less—it is more than worthless; it is posi- 
tively harmful—if it is not followed up by 
a decisive policy on the part of the United 
States. If the Congress passes the joint 
resolution and then the United States 
looks the other way while Castro builds 
up his forces and increases the Com- 
munist threat in the Caribbean, we 
might as well invite the Communists into 
this hemisphere, for that will be the re- 
sult. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the Senator yield 
me 3 more minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly, with the con- 
sent of the Senator from Illinois, so that 
I may ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the joint resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Let me emphasize my 
own conviction, which is strongly re- 
inforced by a study of Soviet tactics 
over the past decade, that we will be 
bringing war closer, we will be making 
a nuclear holocaust more, not less, like- 
ly if we look the other way and turn the 
other cheek. It has been said that we 
cannot afford to act vigorously in Cuba 
for fear the Russians will take some 
counteraction in Berlin. I see the sit- 
uation in a different perspective. In 
my judgment—and this is confirmed by 
men for whom I have the greatest re- 
spect—we cannot afford not to act vig- 
orously in Cuba because if we do not 
act vigorously in Cuba, the danger of 
Russian pressure and aggressive action 
in Berlin is increased, not diminished. 
Throughout the world, the Russians are 
testing us, probing us. Where we say 
“No” and then back it up, they retreat. 
Look at what happened in Greece at the 
end of the war. Look at Iran; look at 
Quemoy and Matsu; look at the results 
of the Berlin blockade; look at our most 
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recent success in keeping armored cars 
out of West Berlin. 

Yet, Mr. President, when we say noth- 
ing and look the other way, the Russians 
always advance. That was the problem 
in Korea—they did not know that we in- 
tended to fight. Look at Laos. And look 
also at Cuba. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 more min- 
utes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Remember, too, what 
happened before the outbreak of the 
Second World War. Had Hitler been 
stopped decisively when he marched into 
the Rhineland, into Austria, or even 
when he went into Czechoslovakia, the 
Second World War would probably never 
have occurred. Khrushchev cannot 
know where we will draw the line any 
more than Hitler knew where Britain 
or France would. He cannot know un- 
less we tell him and show him that we 
mean business—not only in Cuba, not 
only in Berlin, not only in South Viet- 
nam, but everywhere freedom is endan- 
gered. Chamberlain was the British 
Prime Minister then. He had access to 
all kinds of information. Churchill was 
not Prime Minister. He knew very little 
more than what he read in the news- 
paper. Yet Churchill was right and 
Chamberlain wrong. Information is no 
substitute for judgment. We cannot 
slough off our own responsibilities with 
regard to Cuban policy by insisting that 
only the President knows enough to make 
a decision. 

Let me make this point once again 
and let me emphasize it: if we do not 
act decisively in Cuba, we will face 
more—not less—trouble in Berlin and 
elsewhere in the world. 

Inaction is more provocative than ac- 
tion because it leads the Communists 
on; it tempts the Communists to test us 
further. We move closer to the nuclear 
holocaust we all dread when we fail 
to draw the line. There will be more 
trouble in Berlin and in Asia and else- 
where if we accept the status quo of 
Cuba than if we reject it. Inaction can 
lead only to a further deterioration of 
U.S. prestige in Latin America and 
also in Europe, Asia, and Africa. If 
Communist entrenchment in Cuba is ac- 
cepted as something that the United 
States cannot cope with—something we 
cannot combat—we will gradually suf- 
fer a breakdown of infiuence in the 
inter-American system, in Europe, in the 
United Nations, and throughout the 
world. For the short run, inaction is 
easy. In the long run, inaction and ac- 
ceptance of the status quo in Cuba will 
amount to the greatest defeat this coun- 
try has suffered since China was lost 
to the free world. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, I 
urge the Senate to give its resounding 
support to this resolution, and I urge 
the President to interpret it in this light 
and to use his full powers as Executive to 
enforce it. We will then present a united 
front, not only partywise, but as Amer- 
icans, a united front of the legislative 
and executive branches to face up to the 
problem with which we are confronted. 
That is the way to deal with the prob- 
lem. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point the 
statement I made before the two com- 
mittees sitting jointly. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNETH B. KEAT- 
ING BEFORE FOREIGN RELATIONS AND ARMED 
SERVICES COMMITTEES JOINTLY WITH RE- 
GARD TO U.S. POLICY Towarp CUBA SEPTEM- 
BER 17, 1962 


Distinguished members of the Foreign Re- 
lations and Armed Services Committees, I 
appreciate the opportunity to testify before 
you on the subject of U.S. policy toward 
Cuba. In particular, I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the committee chairmen in allowing 
me to testify at this point since it would not 
be possible for me to appear later. And I 
want also to commend the committees for 
the responsible manner in which they have 
initiated these hearings on all of the res- 
olutions submitted with regard to U.S. policy 
toward Cuba. 

I turn specifically to these resolutions. 
Some undoubtedly seek to give the Presi- 
dent additional power. Whether or not that 
is desirable will be one of the considerations 
before you. The resolution introduced by 
the senior Senator from Connecticut and 
myself, however, does not anywhere refer to 
the President of the United States, but 
instead expresses the sense of the Congress in 
this matter. It is not like the resolution 
of the Senator from Montana which specifi- 
cally declares that “the President of the 
United States is supported in his determina- 
tion and possesses all necessary authority” 
to undertake certain specific measures. I 
respectfully submit that it might be more 
appropriate for the Senate to limit itself 
to an expression of the sense of the Con- 
gress and not to attempt to read the mind 
of the President. I also believe it is de- 
sirable to refer very strongly in the text of 
the resolution to the present infringement on 
the rights of the Cuban people to national 
independence and self-determination, an 
infringement which is the direct result of 
the alien, imperialistic military and political 
base which the Soviet Union and Castro have 
created on the island of Cuba. The resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator BusH and my- 
self makes this reference very decisively. 

There is one other aspect of the resolution 
of the Senator from Montana, which reflects 
an earlier statement by the President, which 
may be questionable. It is said—and re- 
peatedly emphasized—that the present build- 
up in Cuba is a defensive one and that only 
if such a buildup becomes offensive will we 
take action. In my judgment, this distinc- 
tion between an offensive and defensive 
military buildup is dangerous and unrealis- 
tic. First, who is to judge whether a gun, 
a tank, or torpedo boat, a military plane, is 
intended for offensive or defensive purposes? 

Second, with regard to missiles, it is my 
und that a missile launching fa- 
cility for short range ground-to-air missiles 
may be transformed in a very short time into 
a facility for intermediate range ground-to- 
ground missiles. 

Third, as Hanson Baldwin, a responsible 
and by no means alarmist expert on military 
policy, has clearly pointed out, the present 
buildup in Cuba, when finally completed will 
provide a strong base for any future offensive 
actions. At what point can we determine 
that this progressing buildup has 
passed the point of defensive capability and 
acquired an offensive value? 

Fourth, it is apparent from the whole 
history of Communist expansion that infil- 
tration and subversion are used as effectively 
as overt aggression to overcome free govern- 
ments. We cannot possibly protect the se- 
curity of the Western Hemisphere if we limit 
our response to cases of obvious aggression. 
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Our hesitancy in dealing with Cuba, in my 
judgment, already has served to weaken the 
resolve of many Western Hemisphere leaders 
to combat Castroism in their own lands. 
Certainly, we must not wait for open aggres- 
sion before taking further steps against this 
regime. 

I do not intend to occupy the time of 
these committees in criticism of some of the 
statements that have been made to date by 
various representatives of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. I would rather use this opportunity 
to recommend a constructive course of action 
which can be taken by the United States 
without undertaking a military invasion of 
Cuba. Let me make it very clear, I cer- 
tainly do not, under present circumstances, 
advocate a U.S. invasion of Cuba. But there 
are a number of steps which I believe are im- 
perative. First and foremost I have recom- 
mended a formal meeting of the members 
of the Organization of American States. I 
was delighted to learn on September 5 that 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk did hold an 
informal meeting with the ambassadors of 
the Latin American nations and at that 
time proposed an informal meeting to be 
held at a later time. Every attempt should 
be made at such a meeting to agree on a 
number of common measures to isolate the 
Cuban dictator from the rest of the hemi- 
sphere. 

Secondly, and also on the agenda, should be 
an honest and objective evaluation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The Monroe Doctrine 
must not be allowed to die. In my judg- 
ment, it is difficult to improve on the wis- 
dom, the commonsense, of the words of 
8 Monroe when he said on December 

, 1823: 

“It is impossible that the Allied Powers 
(meaning certain European powers) should 
extend their political system to any portion 
of either continent without endangering our 
peace and happiness; nor can anyone be- 
lieve that our southern brethren, if left to 
themselves, would adopt it of their own 
accord.” 

President Monroe’s words apply to the 
present case. He recognized that quite pos- 
sibly a form of government might be forced 
upon a state in the Western Hemisphere by 
reason of the superior power of one of the 
European nations. He did not leave it to 
the tool of the alien power—in this case 
Castro—to decide whether this condition 
should be allowed. The Cuban people never 
would have adopted the Communist tyranny 
under which they are now ruled if they were 
not deceived in the same way many Ameri- 
cans were deceived by the nature and char- 
acter of castroism. 

It would be very useful for the OAS to 
express its recognition of the tyranny under 
which the Cuban people now suffer and its 
determination to take whatever steps are 
necessary to liberate the Cuban people from 
Communist control. It would be most ef- 
fective if the OAS declared Castro an outlaw 
regime and recognized a Cuban government- 
in-exile which met certain conditions as the 
true representative of the Cuban people. 

Up until now the OAS has deliberately 
dodged such issues, but they cannot be 
dodged forever. If the OAS refuses to meet 
this situation honestly and fearlessly, the 
United States will have no alternative but 
to take whatever unilateral action is neces- 
sary in our national interest. A consensus 
for action is most desirable, but we can 
never join in a consensus for inaction. 

Thirdly, the United States should call for 
an immediate meeting of NATO ministers in 
which the United States should mince no 
words. It is absolutely ridiculous and must 
be unacceptable to the United States that 
NATO and other free world nations supply 
shipping to the Soviet Union to create a mili- 
tary base in Cuba. It is intolerable that 
at a time when American Reservists are put 
on the alert to defend West Berlin that West 
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German ships should be chartered to the 
Soviet Union for the transport of strategic 
equipment to any Communist country in this 
hemisphere. It is intolerable for the Cana- 
dian Government to permit the flight of So- 
viet planes over Canada in order to supply 
additional equipment to Cuba. It is in- 
tolerable that in addition the Canadian Gov- 
ernment should supply pilot observers or 
guides for the flight of light bombers to be 
added to the Cuban air force, or transport 
planes. It is intolerable that the Govern- 
ment of Greece which was rescued from 
Communist guerrilla warfare and aided by 
the Marshall plan should provide both ship- 
ping and refueling facilities for Russian 
cargo vessels on the way to Cuba. It is, in 
fact, intolerable for any NATO nation to 
permit the use of vessels flying its flag to 
transfer Russian equipment with a direct 
or indirect military potential to the Cuban 
Government 

The present tendency of the NATO gov- 
ernments to carry on trading and in par- 
ticular ship chartering activities to the So- 
viet Union in its efforts to supply Cuba may 
be the result of the inability of the United 
States to work for a more effective policy of 
export controls within the NATO community. 
Our Government never appears to have recog- 
nized this as a matter of urgency. In the 
programing and administration of our aid 
program we will have to take into considera- 
tion this new element—the use of shipping 
of NATO nations for Soviet purposes. 

The goal for which we should be striving 
in our foreign policy and in these resolu- 
tions is the complete isolation of Cuba, the 
quarantine of the Castro government from 
political influence and economic impact in 
Latin America and throughout the world, 
not only because the interest of the United 
States is involved, but also because the 
Cuban people are themselves being deprived 
of the right of self-determination and self- 
government. 

Now, if I may digress very briefly, it is my 
conviction that the people of the United 
States have the right to know the facts about 
Cuba. I do not believe that the responsible 
members of these committees would char- 
acterize as “jingoism,” warmongering,“ 
“alarmism,” or “rashness” critical discussion 
of the situation which exists in the first 
Western Hemisphere country to fall under 
the control of international communism. 

I have confidence in the President of the 
United States and am encouraged by his 
most recent expressions on this subject. But 
that is no reason for foreclosing discussion 
of the course of events in Cuba. I reject 
completely the suggestion which has been 
made by some that the only role the Senate 
can play in shaping our foreign relations is 
to express our faith in the President of the 
United States. Bipartisanship is essential 
in our foreign affairs, but bipartisanship is 
premised on an opportunity to discuss and 
consider alternatives before the decision is 
made. And this kind of discussion is im- 
possible unless a maximum amount of in- 
formation is made available to the Ameri- 
can people. Concealment of the facts and 
the encouragement of a blind and unin- 
formed confidence in policles which may be 
misguided even though well intentioned are 
not in the best interests and traditions of 
our Republic. 

The framers of the Constitution certainly 
intended that the Senate should do more 
than merely consider and perhaps change 
a word or two in resolutions which the 
President might send up to Capitol Hill. 

Of course, some of the activities under- 
taken by the United States may not for 
security reasons be publicly discussed. But 
this is no justification for not fully disclos- 
ing the activities of the Soviets in Cuba, 
the number of troops or technicians, the 
types of equipment, the number of missile 
bases, the length of time required to con- 
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vert what are now called defensive missile 
installations into offensive ones, and simi- 
lar information. The Soviets obviously have 
this information and there is no reason to 
keep it from the American public. I hope 
that questions along these lines will be con- 
sidered during the testimony of Secretary 
of State Rusk and Secretary of Defense 
McNamara. The American people are en- 
titled to know the facts. Only when the 
full facts are not known is it possible to 
“play on the fears, the biases, the prejudices, 
and the emotions of the American people” 
instead of dealing constructively and 
reasonably with the issues. 

In my judgment, therefore, we are not 
doing a service to the United States or to 
the principles of representative government 
which we all cherish if we tell the Ameri- 
can people, “You do not need to know the 
facts. All you need to do is trust the Presi- 
dent.” No President is omniscient. The 
very strength of the democratic process is 
that out of widespread discussion comes 
intelligent criticism and useful guidance. 

This point is made very well in the re- 
cent book, “The Cuban Invasion,” by Tad 
Szulc and Karl E. Meyer. This book dis- 
cusses the reasons for the failure of that 
effort and in particular points to the lack of 
factual newspaper reporting and informed 
discussion as one of the reasons why the 
planning defects of the venture were not 


“If there is any utility in freedom of the 
press, it is precisely that the press can act 
as an independent corrective on the blunders 
of Government. With the best and most 
patriotic intentions, a great many newspaper- 
men and some administration officials failed 
to rely on the very principles of freedom for 
wihch the Cuban invaders were ready to die. 
The Government embarrassed itself by 
sponsoring a venture that sought to put a 
free press in the position of conveying flimsy 
lies that might more appropriately appear in 
Pravda or Revolucion.” 

In my judgment, full information and 
public discussion are the right—no, even 
more, the responsibiilty—of the American 
people, and in my judgment those who have 
tried to prevent or discredit all such discus- 
sions are doing a great disservice to the 
American people and the Congress. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youna]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
when we think of the Monroe Doctrine 
today, too often we think chiefly in terms 
of what Castro is doing and has been 
doing. The Monroe Doctrine was di- 
rected against European countries which 
might attempt to assert dominion in this 
hemisphere. Curiously enough, it was 
czarist Russia's attempt to exclude all 
shipping but its own from the Pacific 
Northwest that first prompted consid- 
eration of the Monroe Doctrine. I think 
we have to recognize that it is the in- 
tervention of the Soviet Union in this 
hemisphere, rather than anything that 
Cuba can do, which is the threat to the 
security of this hemisphere. 

We may do great harm in our Latin- 
American relations if we first proceed 
unilaterally. The situation in connec- 
tion with many Latin American re- 
publics is very delicate. 

We are a signatory to the Rio Pact. 
We are a signatory to the Act of Punta 
del Este. We are a signatory to the Act 
of Bogotá. We are a signatory to other 
treaties signed since 1823 with Latin 
American republics which put a different 
8 upon the Monroe Doctrine 
0 5 
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The essence of the Monroe Doctrine, 
as far as the U.S. commitment is con- 
cerned has been to stand ready and will- 
ing to protect Latin America and any 
other part of this hemisphere from being 
overrun by any foreign power. This is 
still binding upon us. However, it is 
not the same Monroe Doctrine as that 
of 1823; and our historians have been 
reporting that fact to us for some dec- 
ades. They are correct. 

The situation in Berlin carries a grave 
portent to the peace of the world. Ten- 
sion there has been growing. Neverthe- 
less, we read and hear more of Castro 
and Castroism and of Khrushchev mov- 
ing Soviet technicians, so-called, and 
shipload after shipload of artillery, ar- 
maments, and military equipment, into 
Cuba. We are further incensed over the 
fact that the shipping of friendly na- 
tions, in fact allies, is being utilized by 
the Soviet Union and Castro for this mil- 
itary buildup in Cuba. 

The Congress of the United States has 
spoken out in this joint resolution. Our 
position is a strong and determined one, 
and there is no reason why it should not 
be understood the world over, regardless 
of the mouthings of Khrushchev. The 
fact is that we Americans have always 
enforced the Monroe Doctrine since the 
year it was enunciated. 

Venezuela was also afflicted with a ty- 
rant by the name of Castro some 60 years 
ago. He was a ruthless dictator who by 
force had usurped rule over the Vene- 
zuelans, and then continued that rule by 
force, violence, and corruption. He was, 
in fact, a cruel and bloody dictator. In 
1902 he spread his operations by cheat- 
ing European powers, and repudiating 
indebtedness he had incurred. War- 
ships of Great Britain, Germany, and 
Italy combined in a naval blockade 
against Venezuela, attempting to collect 
the debts by force. American citizens 
felt outraged. Our then President The- 
odore Roosevelt, spoke softly and wielded 
a big stick. He termed that Venezuelan 
Castro as an “unspeakable villainous 
little monkey,” but he forced the Euro- 
pean powers to withdraw. In the Bible 
in Ecclesiastics it is written, “There is no 
new thing under the sun.” History has 
a way of repeating itself. 

It seems the vogue for people to say 
we are doing nothing about Castro. The 
truth is this Nation is doing everything 
against him that can be done short of 
waging a shooting war. We have adopted 
an embargo. We are keeping Cuba un- 
der constant surveillance. No freighter 
from the Soviet Union or any other na- 
tion carrying and unloading armaments 
to Castro’s Cuba has escaped our watch- 
fulness. 

Americans may depend upon it that 
our officials have accurate information 
on the aircraft, tanks, torpedo boats, and 
artillery shipped from the Soviet Union 
to Cuba or en route there, or in Soviet 
ports awaiting shipment. Frankly, we 
may not know all missile sites in the 
vast expanse of the Soviet Union, but in 
the little island of Cuba we know the 
forces in operation, their military em- 
placements, and the buildup of any 
bases—missile or otherwise. 

People seem to overlook the fact that 
we have a firm and in fact well-nigh 
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impregnable base in Cuba. I refer to 
our Guantanamo naval base. Our 
Armed Forces contain the finest fight- 
ing men in the entire world and they 
are armed with the most modern equip- 
ment. In addition, our air and naval 
power in the Caribbean is superb. Then, 
in nearby Puerto Rico and in the Canal 
Zone we have air, naval, and ground 
forces. 

This Nation will enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine against aggression from the 
Soviet Union or any European or Asiatic 
nation. Furthermore, it would be bet- 
ter to do that in conjunction with the 
Organization of American States than on 
our own. We have the force and power 
to send Castro fleeing in a matter of 
hours. However, were we to take this 
action without previous consultation 
with the heads of state of Latin Amer- 
ican republics, such as Mexico, Brazil, 
Chile, Venezuela, and others, we would 
alienate friendships in Central and 
South America. Furthermore, Khru- 
shchey and others would be able to argue 
that we are “Yankee imperialists” and 
aggressors. 

Whatever we do in military, naval, 
and air action against Castro and his 
forces should be done in cooperation 
with the Organization of American 
States. 

Americans would do well to remember 
our President’s statement at his recent 
press conference: 

If at any time the Communist buildup in 
Cuba were to endanger or interfere with our 
security in any way, including our base at 
Guantanamo, our passage to the Panama 
Canal, our missile and space activies at Cape 
Canaveral, or the lives of American citizens 
in this country, or if Cuba should ever at- 
tempt to export its aggressive purposes by 
force, or the threat of force, against any na- 
tion in this hemisphere, or become an offen- 
sive military base of significant capacity for 
the Soviet Union, then this country will do 
whatever must be done to protect its own 
security and that of its allies, 


Our President throughout his Admin- 
istration, from the inaugural continu- 
ing through his forceful conference with 
Khrushchev at Vienna, to this good 
hour, has been firm, determined, and im- 
placable in dealing with Communist ag- 
gression in Berlin and with Castroism, 
its manifestation in Cuba. The continu- 
ing Berlin crisis is probably fraught with 
greater danger to the peace of the world 
than is the Soviet buildup in Cuba. 
The latter may be attributed in large 
part to the fact that Castro is in trou- 
ble—deep trouble—with his own people. 
Congress, in the adoption of Senate 
Joint Resolution 230, demonstrates that 
the American people are solidly behind 
the determined and no-appeasement 
policies of President Kennedy. He is the 
Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces and he has the entire support of 
the American people. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
such time as he may require. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the joint resolution. I do not, 
however, in so voting, take the position 
that we shall be inactive in Cuba until 
such time as one of the two conditions 
set forth in subparagraphs (a) and (b) 
are violated. I do not bind myself, by 
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my vote, to the proposition that we shall 
intervene (a) only when it appears that, 
by force or the threat of force, our se- 
curity is endangered; or (b) only when 
it is necessary to prevent Cuba from 
creating within that country an ex- 
ternally supported military capability. 
My position is that there may be condi- 
tions separate from the ones set forth 
in these two situations that will require 
our action. 

The Senate has manifested, by the 
joint resolution now before it, that the 
time has come when, if there is a further 
trespassing on our rights, the Senate and 
the House will give firm support to what- 
ever firm action the President takes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time, and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the joint resolution has been yielded 
back. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution is open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 230) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
peen ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Grueninc], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Borrum], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrusxal, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MURPHY] are 
necessarily absent. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Borrum], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Nebraska I[Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. MurPHY] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 86, 
nays 1, as follows: 


[No. 271 Leg.] 
YEAS—86 

Allott Hart Moss 
Anderson Hartke Mundt 
Bartlett Hayden Muskie 
Beall Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bennett Hill astore 
Bible Holland Pearson 

Humphrey Pell 
Burdick Jackson Proxmire 
Bush Javits Randolph 
Butler Johnston Ro 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C Russell 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, Idaho Saltonstall 
Carlson Keating Scott 
Carroll Kefauver Smathers 

Kerr Smith, Mass. 
Chavez Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Church Lausche Sparkman 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Stennis 
Cotton Long, La. Symington 
Curtis Magnuson 
Dirksen Mansfield Thurmond 
Dodd McCarthy Tower 
Douglas McClellan Wiley 
Eastland McGee Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McNamara Williams, Del 
Engle Metcalf Yarborough 
Ervin Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Monroney Young, Ohio 
Goldwater Morse 

NAYS—1 
Prouty 
NOT VOTING—13 

Aiken Fulbright Long, Mo. 
Bottum Gore Morton 
Cannon Gruening Murphy 
Capehart Hickey 
Clark 


So the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 230) 
was passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States is determined— 

(a) to prevent by whatever means may be 
necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending, by force or the threat of force, its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any 
part of this hemisphere; 

(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation or use 


of an externally S military capability 
endangering the of the United 
States; and 

(c) to work with the Organization of 
American States and with freedom-loving 
Cubans to support the aspirations of the 
Cuban people for self- determination. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to address myself to the 
joint resolution on Cuba which just 
passed, and which I had the honor to 
support with my vote. I arrived from 
my party’s State convention in New York 
just in time to participate in the vote. 
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Mr. President, I desire to state that I 
went to considerable pains to reach the 
Chamber in time to vote—not that I had 
any doubt whatever that the joint reso- 
lution would receive overwhelming sup- 
port, but in order to demonstrate my 
solidarity with the rest of the Members 
of the Senate in regard to our position 
about Cuba. 

To demonstrate my concern about this 
matter, I wish to make these few re- 
marks. I do not believe the point is that 
Cuba can be so crammed with arms so 
soon as to seriously threaten our country; 
I do not believe that is what we are con- 
sidering. But, I believe that the present 
demonstrations of Russian initiative in 
Cuba might have the result of influencing 
people in other countries in the Ameri- 
cas, in terms of their opinion of the 
strength of the Soviet Union, as against 
our strength. So it is necessary to dem- 
onstrate not only our leadership and 
our determination to help bring all our 
neighbors of the American Republics 
abreast of present developments, in 
terms of modern technology and eco- 
nomics and standards of health and 
education, which we are doing through 
the Alliance for Progress and otherwise, 
but also our determination to make clear 
to the entire hemisphere that it will be 
secure from Communist aggression. 

Mr. President, we must make this very 
clear, so that no one will get any false 
ideas or have any doubt as to who will 
win the struggle for freedom in the 
Western Hemisphere or will have any 
tendency to believe that there would be 
any point in associating, in that connec- 
tion, with any nation but the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I am not entirely satis- 
fied with the specific terms of the joint 
resolution. No doubt others could im- 
prove on its terms. Nevertheless, it is 
important that we assert our determina- 
tion to keep Communist encroachment 
outside this hemisphere, and also that 
we express our understanding of the 
risks involved. 

By using the phrase “the use of arms” 
we point out to our people that we 
understand that there is a risk. Mr. 
President, it is essential that our people 
understand that there is a risk—one 
which cannot be hidden—by virtue of 
the size and magnitude and weight of 
the interests and resources represented 
by great powers. 

By means of this joint resolution we 
express to the President and to the 
country as a whole our determination 
to bring our people abreast of the fact 
that grave risk is involved, but that it is 
worth taking, and that it must be taken; 
and that we close ranks, in terms of the 
foreign policy of our Nation, and tell the 
President precisely what we want; and 
that it is his duty, as President and as 

er in Chief, to see to it that 
this line of policy—which I am confident 
has the overwhelming support of the 
majority of the country—is fully and 
clearly implemented now. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
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House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 12391) to improve and protect 
farm income, to reduce costs of farm 
programs to the Federal Government, to 
reduce the Federal Government's ex- 
cessive stocks of agricultural commod- 
ities, to maintain reasonable and stable 
prices of agricultural commodities and 
products to consumers, to provide ade- 
quate supplies of agricultural commod- 
ities for domestic and foreign needs, to 
conserve natural resources, and for other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 7431. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass for St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., and 
for other 

H.R. T796. An ack to amend certain lend- 
ing limitations on real estate and construc- 
tion loans applicable to national banks; 

H.R. 8520. An act to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, to add a new section 16A to limit 
financial and technical assistance for drain- 
age of certain wetlands; 

H.R. 9280. An act to amend section 2 of 
the act of July 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681), and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 9593. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain phosphate rights to the 
Dr. P. Phillips Foundation of Orlando, Fla.; 

H.R. 9954. An act to amend the act of 
June 6, 1924, chapter 270 (43 Stat. 463), 
relating to the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, as amended by the 
National Capital Planning Act of 1952 (66 
Stat. 781; 40 U.S.C. 71); 

H.R. 10540. An act to exclude deposits of 
petrified wood from appropriation under the 
U.S. mining laws; 

H.R. 12577. An act to place authority over 
the trust powers of national banks in the 
Comptroller of the Currency; 

H.R. 12628. An act to provide additional 
funds under section 202 (a) (4) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959, and to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949, in order to provide low 
and moderate cost housing, both urban and 
rural, for the elderly; 

H.R. 12675. An act to provide for the 
formation of partnerships in the District of 
Columbia and to make uniform the law with 
respect thereto; 

H.R. 12689. An act to repeal section 557 
and to amend section 559 of the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901; 

H.R. 12727. An act to amend the act of 
February 28, 1901, to insure that policemen 
and firemen in the District of Columbia will 
receive medical care for all injuries and 
diseases; 

H.R. 12762. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
as amended; and 

H.R. 12899. An act to amend section 5155 
of the Revised Statutes relating to bank 
branches which may be retained upon con- 
version or consolidation or merger. 


INCREASE OF JURISDICTION OF 
MUNICIPAL COURT OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 

August 9, 1962, H.R. 12708, to increase 
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the jurisdiction of the municipal court 
of the District of Columbia in civil ac- 
tions, to change the names of the court, 
and for other purposes, was passed 
without amendment by the Senate. 

Because of other duties, I was not 
present in the Senate Chamber at that 
time. When I was later informed that 
the bill had been passed, I entered a 
motion to reconsider the vote on its pas- 
sage with a view of studying the extra- 
territorial subpena power provision that 
is contained in the bill, I have now sat- 
isfied myself that territorial subpena 
power of 25 miles distance from the court 
would appear to be adequate for the 
purposes of the court rather than the 
100-mile distance that is now contained 
in the bill. I am also advised that the 
various proponents of this measure are 
satisfied with this 25-mile subpena dis- 
tance. I further understand that if my 
motion to reconsider is agreed to that 
an amendment will be submitted so as 
to amend the subpena distance to 25 
miles, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the motion entered by me on 
August 9 last to reconsider the vote on 
the passage of the bill be agreed to, and 
that the action of the Senate ordering 
its third reading be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I have 
sent to the desk an amendment to cor- 
rect the situation referred to by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Virginia. 
I call up the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 23, strike out “one hundred” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “twenty-five”. 

On page 5, line 1, immediately after 
“as”, insert the following: “otherwise”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE IN MAXI- 
MUM CONSTRUCTION DIFFER- 
ENTIAL SUBSIDY UNDER MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2800) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, in order to make 
permanent a temporary increase in the 
maximum construction differential sub- 
sidy that may be paid under such act and 
to provide that such maximum shall not 
apply with respect to reconstructing or 
reconditioning of ships. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I call 
up an amendment, offered on behalf of 
myself and my colleague from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill, to add a new subsection, as 
follows: 

Provided, however, That the repeal of 
subsection (d) of Section 502 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936 shall not be effective with 
respect to contracts for new ship construc- 
tion under Title V of said Act awarded on 
the basis of bids opened prior to the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
discussed the amendment with my col- 
league from California and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous consent agreement, no 
debate is in order. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have also discussed 
the amendment with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WitLiaMs], and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], all of 
whom interpose no objection to the 
amendment. 

Today, contracts for ship construction 
with respect to new vessels have not been 
awarded, but the bids actually have been 
opened. The language of the proposed 
amendment would provide that the Wil- 
liams amendment would not apply retro- 
actively in that situation. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I fully 
agree in the statement made by my 
senior colleague. The purpose of the 
amendment is to clarify the situation. 
It makes plain that the action taken to- 
day is not retroactive. I do not believe 
it was the intention of my friend from 
Delaware to make it retroactive. How- 
ever, the matter could be subject to legal 
dispute. In order to clarify the RECORD, 
the amendment is offered, so as to make 
it plain that we do not intend to make 
the action taken today, repealing the 6 
percent differential, retroactive to situa- 
tions in which the bids have been opened 
but the contracts have not actually been 
made, of which there is only one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
agreeable to the amendment. As I un- 
derstand it, these bids have already been 
solicited and have been opened, and the 
bidders naturally submitted their bids 
under the law as they understood it, and 
they had, naturally, no knowledge of the 
action that would be taken today. It is 
only fair that they be excepted from any 
provision which would be applicable as 
& result of the adoption of the amend- 
ment today. It is my understanding 
that this applies to these two cases only, 
and only to those upon which bids not 
only have been solicited but also have 
been received and opened. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate agreed to the amendment. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my under- 
standing that a number of amendments 
will be offered to the pending bill, and 
that the discussion of the amendments 
will take a considerable length of time. 
Therefore, after having consulted with 
certain Members of the Senate, it is my 
intention to ask unanimous consent that 
we lay the bill aside temporarily over 
the weekend, and bring it up again early 
next week. I hope there will be no ob- 
jection to that procedure, although I be- 
lieve some Senators may want to com- 
ment on it. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is my 
understanding that if the bill is carried 
over until next week it will be made the 
order of business before we begin the 
consideration of any of the other mari- 
time bills. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; it will be the 
first maritime bill to be considered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
first maritime bill to be considered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I submit an amend- 
ment and ask that it be printed and lie 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment to the pending 
bill and ask that it be printed and lie 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
measure, the maritime bill, be laid aside 
until next week, to be called up at the 
earliest appropriate moment. 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say that the 
other maritime bills will also be called 
up once we have taken action on the 
pending bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to 
explain briefly my amendment. The bill 
contemplates the extension of the 55- 
percent limitation on subsidies for 3 
years. The Department of Commerce 
recommended that it be extended for 
only 1 year. Therefore, my amendment 
provides that instead of the extension 
being made for 3 years, it will be for 
only 1 year, as recommended by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, my 
amendment would prohibit officials or 
employees of the U.S. Government from 
taking free or reduced rate transporta- 
tion on foreign-flag vessels. 

In the 86th Congress, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] offered an 
amendment which later became law. 
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The Senator’s amendment prohibited 
American-flag vessels from offering free 
or reduced rate transportation to offi- 
cials or employees of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The amendment I offer today 
would be a simple extension of that ear- 
lier provision which is contained in Pub- 
lic Law 86-607. 

It has been reported that several for- 
eign-flag steamship companies are of- 
fering attractive arrangements to Gov- 
ernment officials and employees for 
passenger and cruise travel. This would, 
if true, place the American-flag compa- 
nies at a disadvantage since they are pro- 
hibited from making such offers. It is 
not my position that any favors are 
granted because of these inducements. 
However, I want to echo what Senator 
WıLLIams said in his earlier amendment 
to the effect that Government employees 
and officials must, like Caesar’s wife, be 
above suspicion. 

The earlier Williams amendment was 
passed by the Senate by 88 to 0; in other 
words, unanimously. The Senate con- 
ferees then were able to have the House 
recede from its disagreement and there- 
by clear the Williams amendment for 
final passage. 

My amendment would strengthen and 
broaden the Williams amendment of 
1960 which prohibits Government em- 
ployees from traveling at free or reduced 
rates on U.S.-flag ships. It simply ex- 
tends that prohibition to foreign ships 
as well. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
renew my request that we may lay aside 
the pending bill until the appropriate 
time next week, at which time we will 
act upon this measure before other mari- 
time bills are taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


QUINCY COLUMBIA BASIN 
IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11164) to approve an 
amendatory repayment contract negoti- 
ated with the Quincy Columbia Basin 
Irrigation District, authorize similar con- 
tracts with any of the Columbia Basin 
irrigation districts, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Washington has a privileged 
matter that he would like to bring up. 


AIRCRAFT LOAN GUARANTEES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10129) to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1957, relating to aircraft loan 
guarantees, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment and 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. PELL in the chair) 
appointed Mr. Monroney, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. Corton, and Mr. 
Scorr conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 


QUINCY COLUMBIA BASIN 
IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11164) to approve an 
amendatory repayment contract nego- 
tiated with the Quincy Columbia Basin 
Irrigation District, authorize similar con- 
tracts with any of the Columbia Basin 
irrigation districts, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment which is at the desk. I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with and 
that the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Sec, 8. For a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water shall 
be delivered to any water user for the pro- 
duction of newly irrigated lands in the 
Columbia Basin project, of any basic agri- 
cultural commodity, as defined in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, or any amendment 
thereof, if the total supply of such commod- 
ity for the marketing year in which the 
bulk of the crop would normally be mar- 
keted is in excess of the normal supply as 
defined in section 301(b)(10) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, unless the Secretary of Agriculture 
calls for an increase in production of such 
commodity in the interest of national secu- 
rity. This limitation shall not apply to 
lands within irrigation blocks for which the 
initial availability of project water has here- 
tofore been announced in writing by the 
Secretary of the Interior for publication in 
the Federal Register. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, while a 
considerable number of Senators are in 
the Chamber, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Iowa 
yield himself? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield myself 20 min- 
utes. 

My amendment uses the same lan- 
guage that has been placed in numerous 
irrigation and reclamation bills in the 
past several years. The amendment is 
designed to prevent the frustration of 
the policy of Congress and of a Cabinet 
officer; namely, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, that policy being to reduce the 
surpluses of certain crops. 

I do not need to point out that it is 
highly inconsistent for Congress to ap- 
propriate the taxpayers’ money to bring 
more acres into production, if on those 
acres will be produced crops which are 
already in surplus, and for which the 
taxpayers are paying money which is 
being appropriated by Congress for price 
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supports and for storage. This type of 
inconsistent policy is undesirable, and 
has been so recognized by the use of spe- 
cific language, which I shall presently 
read, in many reclamation and irriga- 
tion projects. 

My amendment provides: 

Sec. 8. For a period of ten years from 
the date of enactment of this Act, no water 
shall be delivered to any water user for the 
production of newly irrigated lands in the 
Columbia Basin project, of any basic agri- 
cultural commodity, as defined in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, or any amendment 
thereof, if the total supply of such com- 
modity for the marketing year in which the 
bulk of the crop would normally be mar- 
keted is in excess of the normal supply as 
defined in section 301(b) (10) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture calls 
for an increase in production of such com- 
modity in the interest of national security. 
This limitation shall not apply to lands 
within irrigation blocks for which the initial 
availability of project water has heretofore 
been announced in writing by the Secretary 
of the Interior for publication in the Federal 
Register. 


Back in the days when the Columbia 
Basin Irrigation District was authorized 
and when appropriations were first 
made, there was not a surplus of crops. 
Surpluses were unheard of. I do not 
believe there was any problem of sur- 
pluses. There may have been some 
storage costs, but surpluses as a problem 
did not exist. 

Throughout the years, Congress has 
seen fit to enable this project to grow. 
But there has been wise restraint on 
the part of Congress with respect to its 
appropriations, so that as time went on, 
we could see that Congress must have 
been aware that surpluses were increas- 
ing and that the situation in the Co- 
lumbia Basin Irrigation District could 
cause some frustration of policy and 
could aggravate the situation. 

I recognize that the authorization has 
long since been on the books, but I wish 
to make clear that at the time of the 
making of the authorization, the con- 
gressional policy with respect to crop 
surpluses had not even been thought of. 

However, today the situation is en- 
tirely different—so different that I be- 
lieve it warrants the amendment I have 
offered. 

During the rather extensive hearings 
on this bill, Mr. President, the policy to 
which I have referred—that of prevent- 
ing the production on new irrigation 
projects of crops already in surplus sup- 
ply—was discussed. The point was 
made that this policy should be applied 
universally to all irrigation projects. I 
do not know of any member of the com- 
mittee who questioned that. But the 
trouble is that we do not have before us 
a bill of universal application. We are 
told that an attempt will be made to 
enact such a bill next year. But it seems 
to me that the time to implement this 
policy is right now, when our surplus- 
agricultural-commodity situation is so 
serious. 

At the hearing there was a long col- 
loquy between me and various represent- 
atives of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture with 
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respect to the background of this project 
and the policies of these two Government 
agencies in regard to the production on 
reclamation and irrigation projects of 
crops already in surplus supply. 

Mr. President, for purposes of the 
record, I shall read from the hearings, 
beginning at page 68. I shall skip a few 
parts of the hearings which are not par- 
ticularly applicable to the problem, but 
I believe these parts of the hearing 
should be made a matter of record, and 
will provide a helpful background for our 
consideration of this amendment. The 
colloquy which I am about to read from 
the hearings includes discussions be- 
tween myself, Mr. G. G. Stamm, Chief 
of the Division of Irrigation and Land 
Use, Bureau of Reclamation; Mr. Ed- 
ward Weinberg, Associate Solicitor for 
Water and Power, Department of the 
Interior; and Mr. Carl P. Heisig, Deputy 
Administrator, Economic Research Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
portion to which I wish to refer begins 
on page 68 of the hearings, as follows: 


Senator MLR. Under the contract ceil- 
ings, you can increase the acres, too. What is 
the present acreage now? 

Mr. Sram. We have facilities completed 
to serve about 450,000 acres. 

Senator MILLER. And you have the facili- 
ties. And then how many acres are there 
now? 

Mr. Stamm. About 400,000 acres are irri- 
gated at present. 

Senator MILLER. About 400,000. Can you 
tell me, or do you have the figures there of 
the breakdown of those acres by type of crops 
produced? 

Senator Jackson. That is all in the record. 

Senator MILLER. That is in the record. 
Well, that came out. 

Senator Jackson. Go ahead and read it 
back, 

Senator MILLER. I do not want to clutter 
up the record. Could we suspend the re- 
porter’s work so that he could just bring 
me up to date on that? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sraxxx. 36,000 acres of vegetable crops. 

Senator Jackson. 36,000 acres of vegetable 
crops, all right. 

Mr. Stamm, And about 32,000 acres of seed 
crops. 

Senator MILLER. What kind of crops? 

Mr. Stamm. The principal one there is pea 
seed, The next most important is alfalfa 
seed and then clover seed. About a thou- 
sand acres of fruits. 

Senator MILLER. May I suggest—do not 
bother going into the smaller ones. Just 
the top five or six or seven major ones. 

Mr. Sramm. Cereal crops, about 79,000 
acres. Forage crops, about 109,000 acres. 

Senator MILLER. How much? 

Mr. Stamm. 109,000. 

Senator Mrtter. What do you mean by for- 
age crops? 

Mr. Stamm. Hay, pasture, silage, things like 
that. Those are the principal subdivisions. 

Senator Jackson. Sugarbeets? 

Mr. Stamm. Sugarbeets comes in a miscel- 
laneous category. There are over 27,000 
acres of sugarbeets. 

Senator Mirer. What about wheat and 
corn and barley? 

Mr. Stamm. Those are in the cereal crop 
figure. I gave you 79,000 acres of cereal 
crops. Within that, wheat is the largest 
one, nearly 45,000 acres. 

Senator MILLER. I see. 

Senator Jackson. May I make another 
suggestion? 

Would you supply, for the record if you do 
not have it, the number of acres of wheat, 
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especially on the east side of the project, 
that was taken out of the project? 

Mr. Sramm. A very large part of the best 
wheat area of the project, the dryland wheat 
area, was withdrawn from the project in the 
early days of development. Those lands may 
eventually come back in. 

Senator Minter. How many acres would 
that be? 

Mr. Stamm. Well, I think in the realm of 
at least 200,000, maybe 300,000. 

Senator Mituter. When you go from the 
400,000, which is what you have been break- 
ing down now, up to 450,000, up to 481,000 
and then at the rate of 20,000 a year, roughly, 
in the future, do you have any scheduling of 
the types of crops that would be brought 
into production by that? 

Mr. Stamm. Well, normally, 30 to 40 per- 
cent of the area goes into forage crops ini- 
tially. The amount that goes into sugar- 
beets, for example, depends upon what our 
national sugarbeet quotas are. We would 
have had a much larger acreage in sugar- 
beets had the acreage allotment been avail- 
able. The general agricultural situation 
and control programs will also have an influ- 
ence. But I think we can say that the type 
of production here would be comparable to 
the usual diversified irrigated farming area. 

Senator MILLER. In other words, crop dis- 
tribution would be about the same as it Is 
on the present 400,000 acres. 

Mr. Sramm, Yes, and I think as time goes 
on it is going to shift to a greater extent to 
cash crops, row crops, as opportunity be- 
comes available, because the area is well 
suited to a diversity of crop production, 


Then, Mr. President, there was a col- 
loquy relating to sugarbeets. 

I resume the colloquy at page 70 of 
the hearings: 

Senator MILLER. Now, to what extent do 
you follow a similar procedure— 


That is, similar to the sugarbeet pro- 
cedure— 
with respect to crops that are in surplus? 
For example, the feed grains problem, which 
USDA now has, to what extent do you take 
guidance on them with respect to bringing 
in additional acres in your schedule? 

Mr. Stamm, Well, if there is any crop that 
requires an allotment under the agricultural 
program, and if an acreage allotment is not 
available, obviously nobody can produce that 
crop under the Agriculture Department's 
support program. 

Senator MILLER. That is correct. But when 
you do not have an allotment, which we 
do not have in the case of feed grains? 

Mr. Stamm. Where there is no allotment 
there is no attempt to dictate to the indi- 
vidual farmer what he can produce on his 
farm. 

Senator MILLER. But have you, in your 
scheduling, or would you, in your sched- 
uling, of bringing these new acres into pro- 
duction, take your guidance from the USDA 
in trying to see that their policies of re- 
ducing surpluses are not frustrated by your 
bringing in acres which would go the other 
way? 

Mr. Stamm. We have worked closely with 
Agriculture and are interested in the sur- 
plus problem. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Secretary Freeman, has made public state- 
ments in recent months which have indi- 
cated the relationship of the irrigation pro- 
gram to the total agricultural program. He 
specifically has endorsed the irrigation and 
reclamation program in the West in a gen- 
eral way and has also done it specifically in 
the case of certain projects. 

He has made the statement that irriga- 
tion development generally does not con- 
tribute to the surplus problems that have 
been plaguing the Nation. 
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Senator MILLER. He has made such a state- 
ment with respect to this specific project? 

Mr. Stamm. Not to this specific project, no, 
sir. 
Senator MILLER. Thank you very much. 

Let me ask you just one more question. 
Would you be disposed to take your guidance 
from the Department of Agriculture regard- 
ing the crops that could be grown on these 
new acres as they are brought in in the 
future. 

Mr. Stamm. We have no authority, in the 
Department of Interior or in Reclamation, 
to specify what a man may grow in a recla- 
mation project. 

Any control of that type, I think, would 
more properly be handled under the au- 
thorities and obligations of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Senator MILLER. Well, you are the ones 
who are negotiating these projects; are you 
not? 

Mr. STAMM. Yes. 

Senator MILLER. Could you not, by con- 
tract, specify—let us say we go from 400,000 
to 450,000. And I am someone who wants 
to get a block of this land for irrigation 
purposes. Could you not, in that contract, 
specify, based upon guidance receiyed from 
the USDA, that I shall in no event grow any 
crops that are presently in surplus? Could 
you not do that? 

Mr. WEINBERG. Well, this would require 
some very complex contractual requirements. 
You see, we do not contract with the indi- 
vidual farmer under the reclamation law. 
We contract with the district. 

Senator MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. WEINBERG. This would have to take the 
form, then, of our requiring the district to 
agree in turn not to deliver water for the 
production of certain crops. 

Senator MILLER. Could you not do so? 

Mr. WEINBERG. This might be done as a 
matter of contract. This has not been done, 
except to the extent that the Congress, in 
authorizing certain new projects, has im- 
posed a limitation upon the delivery of water 
for 10 years. 

Senator MILLER, Well, suppose the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture came to you and said, 
“I have a serious problem on surplus of 
forage crops. Additional production of for- 
age crops would aggravate the feed grain 
surplus that I am now trying to take care 
of. Therefore, while I cannot tell you to 
do so, my guidance to you, for what it is 
worth, would be to negotiate contracts with 
the district for future acres to provide that 
until such time as I make a determination 
that we are not in a surplus situation, these 
new acres will not produce crops that will 
aggravate my problem.” 

Now, could you not take the guidance 
from the Department of Agriculture, and 
carry through with that policy in your con- 
tracts? 
` Mr. Wetnserc. If we were requested to do 
that, if the Congress so instructed, I think 
a better way to accomplish your objective 
would be to control future development. In 
other words, if it were decided either legis- 
latively or policywise between Interior and 
Agriculture, that because of this surplus 
that you mentioned in forage crops, we 
would then be able to postpone the develop- 
ment of these next blocks of land. We could 
do that entirely between our agencies, be- 
cause we are not committed to a develop- 
ment program with the water user. 

Senator MILLER. You would not need legis- 
lation from Congress on that? 

Mr. WEINBERG. No, we would not need leg- 
islation from Congress to do that. 

Senator MILLER. But suppose it might be 
entirely feasible to bring in more acres for 
vegetables, possibly for sugarbeets, you 
would not need legislation from Congress to 
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take guidance from the USDA on that, would 
you? 

Mr. WEINBERG. That would bring a third 
party into it. If we were to say then, “We 
will provide water for this block of land pro- 
vided the owners of it produce only certain 
crops,” then we would have to bring the third 
party into it, the irrigation district and the 
owners, to agree also that water is made 
available contingent upon these things. 

Senator MLLER. Would that not be feasi- 
ble? I am trying to be practical about this, 
because I know that Mr. Freeman is deeply 
concerned with the surplus situation and 
trying to do something about it. And we 
have got to have the right hand and the left 
hand working together on this. 

And if the right hand and the USDA is 
saying, We have got to cut down surpluses,” 
and the left hand— 


Which in this case, Mr. President, is 
the Bureau of Reclamation— 


cannot help further that policy in its con- 
tracts with the districts, it would seem to 
me that you people ought to say, “We will 
take our guidance from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in this respect.” That is what 
I am trying to elicit from you. 

Mr. Stamm, I think this is a matter of high 
policy that should be resolved by the Con- 
gress itself, and certainly we will be gov- 
erned by anything that the Congress lays 
down for us to do. 

Senator MILLER. I am sure you will be 
guided by Congress, but I find it difficult to 
understand why it is necessary for Congress, 
which has already expressed its concern in 
the beginning clauses of the current emer- 
gency feed grains legislation, about sur- 
pluses—why in the face of that, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Interior 
Department cannot get together with the 
USDA, giving guidance on this matter, to 
you, in the development of your contracts. 
And if you do not think you can, or you do 
not think you will, I want to have that 
answer. 

Mr. Stamm. We certainly can, between the 
agencies. If we make it a matter of contract 
involving the operation of the individual 
water user, it brings in a lot of complication 
as Mr. Weinberg has said. We have not got- 
ten into this kind of detail in these circum- 
stances, where we, through our contract, 
control the farming operations of individual 
farmers. Those controls have been handled 
through the responsibilities, authority, and 
administration of the Department of Agri- 
culture. And I think it would be better for 
the Department of Agriculture to continue 
those controls, rather than to get us into 
their business of controlling production. 

Senator MILLER. But you can still negoti- 
ate these contracts under your present au- 
thority along the lines I have mentioned, 
could you not? 

Mr. Stamm. I think, getting into the legal 
phases, from a legal posture, it is not im- 
possible. 


Mr. President, it will be observed how 
difficult it was for us to obtain a re- 
sponsive answer from the Bureau of 
Reclamation officials on this problem. 
I shall point out presently why it is 
necessary for the Congress to write 
specific legislation on this point. I 
think it is very unfortunate that in this 
administration we cannot be assured 
that the Bureau of Reclamation will 
take its guidance from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in seeing to it that 
surplus production is not aggravated by 
irrigation project contracts covering the 
bringing in of new acres. Apparently 
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while they admit that it is not impos- 
sible to do this, there seems to be great 
reluctance to volunteer to do so. 

I turn now to page 74 of the hearings, 
Mr. President: 


Senator MILLER. I am happy the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture people are here be- 
cause I wanted to ask them a few ques- 
tions in the setting of this questioning that 
I had been conducting with the Interior 
people. My question was, Would it not be 
feasible for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish guidance for the Secretary of the 
Interior to follow in negotiating these con- 
tracts with the view to having the contracts 
with the irrigation districts provide that no 
crops in surplus as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture should be grown there- 
on during the time that such a determination 
was present? 

Would that not be feasible? 

Mr. WEINBERG. I wanted to observe, Sena- 
tor MILLER, that irrigation districts are 
creatures of State law and have limited 
powers under State law and, absent a spe- 
cific provision of Federal law requiring the 
Secretary of the Interior to so contract, there 
might be a very serious question of the ex- 
tent to which an irrigation district under 
State law could impose such a limitation 
on the delivery of water to landowners in 
the district who are assessable for all dis- 
trict charges and who ordinarily under State 
law have a right to an allocable share of 
the district’s water supply. I wanted to 
raise that caveat in connection with the 
answer to the question of what the Secre- 
tary of the Interior might be able to do by 
contract with the irrigation districts. 

Senator MILLER. May I say on that point, 
of course, my question has nothing to do 
with the law. I am talking about an ar- 
rangement between the two departments, not 
congressional law, but even there you al- 
ready have that problem. I believe Mr. 
Stamm pointed out the situation which 
would give rise to the same problem on 
sugarbeet quotas. 3 

You have to make an arrangement with 
your district now so that no additional 
sugarbeet acreage would be brought in, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. WEINBERG. No, Senator, we make no 
such arrangement with the districts. The 
sugarbeet allotment is handled under the 
Sugar Act and this is a matter that is be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and 
the farmers. This is not a matter which 
is carried out through the contracts of the 
Interior Department with the irrigation 
districts. 

Senator MILLER. Are you saying that if a 
farmer persisted, regardless of the sugarbeet 
acreage allotment, in growing sugarbeets you 
would continue to deliver water to him? 

Mr. WEINBERG. Well, any limitations upon 
such farmer would be under the provisions 
of the sugar legislation. It would not be 
under the provisions of the reclamation law 
and under our contract. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any provi- 
sion in the contract where the farmer receiv- 
ing water is in violation of any other agree- 
ment with the Federal Government relating 
to the project? 

Mr. WEINBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You can terminate the 
delivery of water? 

Mr. WEINBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. That is the answer. 

Senator MILLER. Would that not be feasi- 
ble? 

Mr. WEINBERG. Well, as I indicated earlier, 
we deal with the irrigation districts. 

Senator MILLER. I mean in the contracts 
with the irrigation districts. 

Mr. WEINBERG. Again you get into the area 
of what the irrigation district may be au- 
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thorized to agree to under State law, absence 
a specific provision of Federal law. 

Senator MLLER. Do you know what the 
situation is on this particular project in that 
respect? 

Mr. WEINBERG. Under the law of Washing- 
ton? 

Senator MILLER. Yes. 

Mr, WEINBERG. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Mier. I wonder if it would be 
possible for you to check that point. That 
should not be too difficult to check to see 
whether or not there would be a roadblock 
to having this arrangement made. In other 
words, I assume that if you found a road- 
block due to State law insofar as a Federal 
law is concerned, there would be a road- 
block insofar as the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Interior trying to 
work that out on an administrative basis 
too. 
I wonder if we might have them check 
that point and incorporate that in the 
record. 


Mr. Weinberg subsequently supplied a 
statement which appears on pages 75 and 
76 of the hearings. I ask unanimous 
consent that that statement may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mus- 
KIE in the chair). Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Iowa? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


Section 87.03.115, R.C.W., provides that all 
water, the right to the use of which is ac- 
quired by an irrigation district under any 
contract with the United States, shall be 
distributed and apportioned by the district 
in accordance with the acts of Congress and 
rules and regulations of the Secretary of the 
Interior until full reimbursement has been 
made to the United States, and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the contract with 
the United States in relation thereto. The 
question, therefore, reverts to one of whether 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to prohibit a district from delivering water 
to be used to grow certain crops in the ab- 
sence of specific provision in an act of Con- 
gress authorizing such a limitation. 

Absent specific congressional action, it is 
doubtful whether the Secretary possesses 
such authority under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws. 

Section 8 of the act of June 17, 1902 (43 
U.S.C. 372), provides, among other things, 
that the right to the use of water acquired 
under the provisions of the reclamation law 
shall be appurtenant to the land irrigated 
and beneficial use shall be the basis, the 
measure, and the limit of the right. The 
growing of crops is, of course, a beneficial 
use of water and a restriction upon the na- 
ture of the crop for which water may be used 
would appear to be inconsistent with the 
right to beneficial use and the concept of 
the water right as being appurtenant to the 
land. 

That the Congress may authorize limita- 
tions upon the use of water from a Federal 
reclamation project notwithstanding section 
8 of the 1902 act is clear. Ivankoe Irriga- 
tion District v. McCracken, 357 U.S.C. 275. 
However, absent specific authorization for 
a limitation on the delivery of water for 
particular crops, it is doubtful that au- 
thority in the Secretary could be implied in 
the face of section 8. 

Section 6 of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) authorizes the Secre- 
tary, in connection with any repayment con- 
tract, to require such provisions as he deems 
proper to secure the adoption of proper ac- 
counting, to protect the condition of project 
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works, and to provide for the proper use 
thereof and protect project lands against 
deterioration due to improper use of water. 
This provision, however, cannot be said to 
authorize the Secretary to impose limita- 
tions with respect to the nature of the crops 
for which water may be delivered. 

The conclusion that authority to impose 
a limitation of the nature under discussion 
probably cannot be read into the Federal 
reclamation laws by implication finds sup- 
port in the express provisions of the act of 
July 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 483). Section 1 of 
that act provides, among other things, that 
in administering subsections 9 (d) and (e) of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, parties 
contracting with the United States under 
long-term repayment of water service con- 
tracts shall during the term of the contract 
and subject to fulfillment of obligations 
thereunder, have a first right to a stated 
share or quantity of the project’s water sup- 
ply for beneficial use on the irrigable lands 
within the boundaries of the contractor and 
a permanent right to such water supply upon 
completion of payments of an appropriate 
share of the construction costs. Limitations 
upon the nature of crops for which water 
may be supplied would appear to be incon- 
sistent with the contractor’s right, under 
the statute, to a share of the project's water 
supply for beneficial use. 

The Congress has expressly required limita- 
tions on the delivery of water in the case of 
surplus crops on the Colorado River storage 
project (act of Apr. 11, 1956, 70 Stat. 105); 
the Ainsworth unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project (act of May 18, 1956, 70 Stat. 
160); the San Angelo project (act of Aug. 
16, 1957, 71 Stat. 372); the Greater Wenat- 
chee division, Chief Joseph project (act of 
May 5, 1958, 72 Stat. 104); the San Luis Act 
of the Central Valley project (act of June 3, 
1960, 74 Stat. 156); and the San Juan-Chama 
and Navajo projects (act of June 13, 1962, 
76 Stat. 96). In view of the foregoing, it 
would appear that if application of similar 
limitations to the Columbia Basin project 
are deemed desirable, they should be sup- 
ported by express statutory authorization. 


Mr. MILLER. I point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the conclusion of Mr. Wein- 
berg’s memorandum reads: 


In view of the foregoing, it would appear 
that if application of similar limitations to 
the Columbia Basin project are deemed de- 
sirable, they should be supported by express 
statutory authorization. 


The conclusion seems to be very strong 
that the attitude of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation is that Congress must enact 
legislation to satisfy the problem. 

I continue to read from the hearings: 


Mr. Stamm. I wonder if it would be appro- 
priate to point out here that many Federal 
agencies have their own responsibilities on 
reclamation projects such as credit agencies. 
We have never considered including a provi- 
sion whereby a water user would be denied 
water if he became delinquent in payment of 
a loan to the Farmers Home Administration, 
for example. 

They have their own courses of action 
against the individual if he becomes delin- 
quent. We have provisions under our law 
whereby if a water user does not pay his 
O. & M. charge in advance, we do not deliver 
water. If he is more than 12 months in 
arrears in payment of construction charges 
we withhold water. But each agency has 
its own requirements and its own assessment 
of penalties if an individual becomes delin- 
quent. 

Senator Miter. On that let me just carry 
that point one step further. I can well un- 
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derstand this. My question, though, is not 
quite on that set of facts, because with the 
surplus in feed grains we don’t have any 
violation of USDA regulations or contracts. 

This is a matter of policy and, as I pointed 
out earlier, I know that Mr. Freeman is con- 
cerned about the surplus situation and 
wants to do something about it, and I find it 
almost indefiable to think that the right 
hand in the form of the USDA would be try- 
ing to cut down on surpluses, and the left 
hand in the form of the Interior Department 
is going ahead on contracts which give rise 
to frustration of that policy, so don't you 
think we have a little different situation 
there, Mr. Stamm, than these other cases 
that you mentioned where you have actual 
regulations which would be in violation if 
there was a growing of certain crops, where 
there are allotments, for example? 

Senator Jackson. When you respond to 
this I would appreciate your thinking of it 
in terms of universal applicability, because 
as I see it if we want to offer such amend- 
ment it ought to apply to all projects that 
are similarly situated. 

Of course, we are going to be at this a 
long time because all of these people will 
want to come in and be heard, but the ques- 
tions that are being raised now of course 
apply to every project that we have had up 
here, including the large one we acted on 
the other day, Arkansas-Fryingpan. Al- 
though we never applied these rules to sup- 
plementary water, I think we may want to 
consider that, and I do think that if we 
are going into this thing, we want to think 
of it in terms of all projects. 

I have no objection. Don't misunder- 
stand me. I think we have to do some- 
thing about this surplus problem. 

Mr. Stamm. The chairman of this com- 
mittee asked Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man some time ago about this question and 
whether these two programs were incom- 
patible. I don’t have with me a copy of the 
response, but it was essentially to the effect 
that 

Senator MILLER (presiding). Pardon me. 
Which two programs now? 

Mr. Stamm. The surplus problem on the 
one hand and the continued development of 
irrigation on the other. 

Senator MILLER. In general? 

Mr. Stamm. In general, yes. The Secretary 
of Agriculture answered Senator Anderson 
specifically by letter and he also has made 
some public speeches in that regard. I do 
have two statements here from the Secretary 
of Agriculture that speak to this question. 
One says: 

“Most of the farm products coming from 
irrigated land are not the ones for which 
there are overproduction problems.” 

And further he stated: 

“To attempt to balance production with 
market needs by eliminating sound reclama- 
tion and irrigation projects would be tanta- 
mount to deliberately promoting inefficient 
use of agricultural resources.” 


I point out how general these state- 
ments are. I continue to read from the 
hearing: 


Senator MILLER. I would like to carry that 
a step further. I can understand such a 
statement as a general statement, but when 
we get into this particular project where out 
of 400,000 acres in production we have 79,000 
I believe in cereal grains and 109,000 in 
forage crops, you have about half of it going 
into crops that seem to me to be generally 
recognized as the kind which would tend 
to frustrate the policy with respect to feed 
grain surpluses. That is why I wanted par- 
ticularly to have you people down here, Mr. 
Heisig, so that we could have an expression 
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of opinion from the Department of Agri- 
culture with respect to this specific project. 

Have you people had an opportunity to 
study this project and its scheduled expan- 
sion from the standpoint of analyzing the 
crop production that will be coming in and 
how this will tie in with the policy of the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 


Mr. President, the upshot of that was 
apparently they had not. However, 
they gave assurance that they would 
provide information. 

I continue reading on page 82: 


Senator MLLER. The point I was making 
was that if we are going to use a universal 
approach to this, that if some of these other 
reclamation projects have this clause in 
them, perhaps this one ought to also, but I 
would like to get the recommendation from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Then there was another thing and that Is 
I do think we ought to have an analysis from 
the Department of Agriculture, plus their 
comments, on how the scheduling of bring- 
ing acreage into production in this project 
which Mr. Stamm outlined for us this morn- 
ing, which you understand is only tentative, 
but it is a schedule, would affect the surplus 
situation and whether or not the Depart- 
ment would recommend any particular 
approach to meeting a problem of surplus. 

In other words, if 5 or 10 years from now 
we have no surplus problem there is no need 
for any particular action, but if the sched- 
ule callis for bringing another 20,000 acres 
into production, of which half is going to 
be, let’s say, of wheat which would be in 
surplus, or of corn, or of some forage crops 
which could be used as a substitute, how 
can this be handled without having to run 
into Congress all the time for some kind of 
change in the law? 

Is there some type of provision or some 
administrative act that can be taken by the 
Department of Agriculture which can cope 
with this? Would that be agreeable to the 
chairman to have those comments and that 
analysis? 

Senator Jackson. Whatever the Senator 
requests, I think they are all reasonable. 
I assume the Department can supply that 
information. 


Subsequently the Department of Agri- 
culture sent a letter to the chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself another 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I re- 
mind the Chair that, when I yielded 
myself 20 minutes, I received no notifica- 
tion from the previous occupant of the 
chair of any lapse of time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Iowa 5 minutes out of 
my time. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not like to take 
time away from the Senator from 


i PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from Iowa has 
used up his allocated time of 45 mintues? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
record of the Parliamentarian indicates 
that he has. 
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Mr. JACKSON. I shall yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Iowa because 
I am anxious to get on. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
anxious also. I had yielded myself 20 
minutes. I believe the Recorp will so 
state. I received no notification until 
now that the time had expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
do not believe that a Senator must be 
notified unless he raises the question 
himself. The Senator came in under a 
unanimous-consent agreement. I be- 
lieve the Senator understood that 45 
minutes had been allotted to each side. 
The Senator will admit that. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator certainly 
will admit that. But the Senator be- 
lieves that the Chair customarily notifies 
a Senator when he has used his allotted 
time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I shall 
take the time desired out of the time 
available to me. But I think my friend 
from Iowa lost some of his time because 
he yielded to 2 or 3 other Senators. 
That was his responsibility. But in all 
equity, I yield 5 minutes from my time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington defer to this 
extent? I think I can wind up what I 
have to say in about 3 minutes, 

Mr. JACKSON. I shall take only 3 
minutes myself, and then I shall yield 
3 or 4 minutes of my time to the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT.] 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes of the 5 minutes 
yielded to me by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington, 

In response to the request of the chair- 
man of the committee, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, by letter dated July 31st to 
the Chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, gave the 
following responses. I shall read only 
extracts from the letter. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the point I wish to make is that this 
indicates a very unsatisfactory answer 
to the question, indicating either an in- 
difference on the part of the Department 
of Agriculture or ignorance on the part 
of the Department of Agriculture with 
respect to these problems. I read as 
follows: 

With specific reference to the request for 
recommendation about providing cropping 
restrictions in the renegotiated repayment 
contracts on the Columbia Basin project, it 
would appear that this might result in ineq- 
uities. Since no limitations were enacted 
in the original project authorization, 
farmers on the project have had to abide 
by the laws and regulations pertaining to 
crop allotments and other agricultural pro- 

in existence while the farms were being 
developed. Inequities could result from im- 
posing special restrictions on these farmers 
now. 

With respect to the request for an analysis 
of the effect of the schedule for new irriga- 
tion on the surplus crop situation, we can 
say that production from scheduled irriga- 
tion is not likely to be a major factor. The 
scheduled rate of irrigation reported to us 
by the Department of the Interior for the 7- 
year period 1962 to 1968 is 432,000 acres of 
new land and 470,000 acres of land now 
irrigated with inadequate water. This is an 
annual rate of about 128,000 acres a year. 
Only a portion of this acreage, of course, 
would be devoted to crops that are in surplus 
supply. 
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It has already been pointed out that 
over half have been going into crops 
that could be considered surplus. 

In response to the specific request for 
suggestions this Department might have 
about restricting production of surplus 
crops, we would call attention to the fact 
that new producers and new land are under 
certain limitations imposed by existing laws. 
However, if the Congress feels that it is de- 
sirable to impose special additional restric- 
tions on newly irrigated land served by Fed- 
eral reclamation projects, then we would 
suggest that restrictions imposed by legis- 
lation be limited to production of price- 
supported crops in surplus supply and on 
crops for which acreage or production are 
otherwise restricted by Federal programs and 
policies. 


That is specifically what my amend- 
ment would do. I point out that this 
amendment was actually adopted by the 
subcommittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield myself about 
5 minutes. We are dealing here with 
method, not with substance. It does 
not seem justifiable to take crops out of 
production and to pay money for that 
and then to use other money to produce 
more crops. I believe the Senator from 
Iowa knows my position on that sub- 
ject. In the Garrison project, there is 
a limitation on the production of sur- 
plus crops. On the other hand, I should 
like to ask my friend from Iowa if it is 
not true that it is the consensus of the 
Interior Committee to consider this prob- 
lem as one requiring general legislation? 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the ques- 
tion of my friend from North Dakota. 
He will recall that the subcommittee 
recommended that the Senate bill be 
amended specifically as my amendment 
reads. Then the full committee of the 
Senate had its executive session. By 
that time the House-passed bill had 
come to the committee. That bill had 
been passed by the House and referred 
to the Senate committee. That bill did 
not contain the language of my amend- 
ment. At that time the majority of the 
members of the committee decided to re- 
port the House bill without amendment. 

Mr. BURDICK. Is it not a fact that it 
is the intention of the committee to take 
up this question at the next session and 
examine general legislation with refer- 
ence not only to this project but to all 
projects, either completed or not com- 
pleted? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not know of any 
member of the committee who was in 
disagreement with the suggestion that 
at the next session of Congress an effort 
would be made to enact a general law. 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. The able Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the author 
of the Senate bill, has made that very 
clear, and I know that the Senator from 
North Dakota has done so. There is no 
question about it. I remind the Senator, 
however, that we have no assurance that 
such legislation will be enacted. 

Mr. BURDICK. If it were to be en- 
acted at the next session of Congress, is 
it the Senator’s opinion that such legis- 
lation would apply to the Quincy proj- 
ect? 
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Mr. MILLER. I am no expert on rec- 
lamation and irrigation contracts, but 
it seems to me that it could not apply to 
contracts previously entered into. It 
might well apply to future contracts with 
irrigation districts, but I suggest that 
only as a probability; I would not want 
to suggest that as the final answer. 

Mr. BURDICK. It is my thought that 
the legislation which it is intended to 
pass at the next session might apply to 
all projects not then constructed, and 
perhaps we could have that in mind as 
we draft legislation at that time. 

Mr. MILLER. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Senator’s conclusion to be that 
such general legislation would not affect 
this particular project? 

Mr. BURDICK. It would affect the 
portion that had not been completed. 

Mr. MILLER. Is it the Senator’s con- 
clusion that it would affect contracts 
with respect to new land or new 
contracts? 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Even though no con- 
struction was entailed? 

Mr. BURDICK. That is my under- 
standing of the consensus of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MILLER. In other words, the 
Senator is in agreement with my tenta- 
tive conclusion on that point? 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement on this sub- 
ject. There is merit in the proposed 
amendment if it could be applied gen- 
erally. We have adopted an amendment 
of this kind in some bills and not in oth- 
ers; some projects are so restricted and 
others are not. There have been 6 proj- 
ects since 1936 to which we have applied 
this limitation, and there have been 11 
projects since 1956 to which we have not 
applied it. 

Of the 11 projects, 9 projects in- 
volve entirely new water or new water 
and supplemental water. 

This is a serious problem. It is most 
pertinent in connection with the devel- 
opment of new irrigated lands through- 
out the country. 

I am confident that when the new 
Congress convenes in January the com- 
mittee will go into this problem in such 
a way as to apply this limitation with 
equity and fairness with respect to all 
projects that have not been completed. 

I say that because I think it is perti- 
nent to the farm surplus problem. How- 
ever, I point out that in this particular 
case we would be applying the limitation 
to a project which had been previously 
authorized. We have never applied 
crop limitations to a project previously 
authorized. 

In addition, as the Senator from Iowa 
recalls, the testimony was that thou- 
sands of acres of wheatland have been 
taken out of dry farming and put into 
irrigated areas, which in turn took out 
crops that were in surplus. 

I reiterate my firm belief that this is 
a matter of such importance that we 
ought to consider general legislation 
= will apply at least to new proj- 
ects. 
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I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 

I now yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Washington for yield- 
ing to me. I should like to make two or 
three points. First of all, I believe, 
Senators are agreed on the fact that this 
is an area in which there should be gen- 
eral legislation. 

Second, it is fairly obvious from the 
remarks of the Senator from Washing- 
ton that he would not infer that legis- 
lation which Congress might enact next 
year would be made applicable to the 
Quincy project. By passing the present 
bill we would approve contracts for the 
project. There is a deep question in my 
mind at this time as to whether or not 
any subsequent legislation could apply 
to surplus agricultural commodities. 

Third, as I pointed out in the Senate 
yesterday, property owners will pay for 
this project primarily upon the basis of 
their 1943 ability to pay. Yet it is pro- 
posed to construct the facility for them 
on the basis of the 1962 costs. 

Last, I believe that since such a pro- 
vision has been included in most of the 
bills passed recently—this project was 
authorized in 1943, but no work has been 
done on the part for which we are now 
appropriating $400 million—it should be 
applicable in this instance. Therefore, 
I strongly support the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I believe 
the issue is clearly defined. I appreciate 
the attitude of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] with respect to 
general legislation. I do not think it is 
responsive to talk about an authoriza- 
tion act of Congress passed in 1943, be- 
cause, as I have said, the problem of sur- 
pluses did not exist in those days. I do 
not believe Congress should be limited 
in taking cognizance of the serious sur- 
pius situation that now exists. I believe 
it is shortsighted and contrary to the 
desires of the taxpayers for Congress to 
be legislating in such an inconsistent 
way. 

Millions of dollars are being appro- 
priated to solve the surplus feed grains 
problem, Yet we are about to spend 
millions of dollars more of the taxpay- 
ers’ money to bring more crops into pro- 
duction. My amendment would prevent 
that from happening for a period of 10 
years, unless the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture declares that such surplus crop pro- 
duction is necessary in the interest of 
national security. 

I believe the amendment is fair and 
deserves the support of the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I have a statement 
which I desired to make prior to the vote 
on the amendment offered by my col- 
league from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], but I 
reached the Chamber as the vote was 
being taken. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that I may place in the Recorp, 
immediately prior to the vote on the 
amendment, a statement in support of 
the amendment of my colleague from 
i together with accompanying 
tables. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HICKENLOOPER 

I give my wholehearted support to the 
amendment proposed by my colleague from 
Iowa. It seems to me to be the height of 
folly to increase the area of land for produc- 
tion of surplus crops on the one hand, 
through highly subsidized irrigation proj- 
ects, and on the other hand to impose on 
those already engaged in farming the most 
rigorous controls that a Cochrane can imag- 
ine. Statements by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to the effect that, although we must 
take 50 million acres of farmland out of 
production, initiation of irrigation projects 
bringing new land into effective production 
is not inconsistent with that goal as irri- 
gated lands do not contribute substantially 
to the overproduction problem, are pure and 
simple bunkum and hogwash, full of holes 
that a caravan of Billy Sol Estes fertilizer 
trucks could drive through. Lands serviced 
by Bureau of Reclamation projects in 1960, 
for example, produced more than 28 million 
bushels of corn, 731,323 tons of barley, 631,- 
128 tons of wheat, 243,616 tons of upland 
cotton lint—and many other crops which 
are supported and are in surplus. Surely 
these are substantial contributions to the 
overproduction problem, and a further ag- 
gravation of that problem through addi- 
tional irrigation projects at the taxpayers’ 
expense cannot be justified. 


TasBie 1. Acreage and production of selected 
crops on irrigated lands, 17 Western States 
and Louisiana, 1959 


1 Total production figures for all irrigated lands un- 
available as some farms did not irrigate entire acreage of 
various commodities. Data did not segregate produc- 
tion on irrigated and unirrigated portions, 

2 Total irrigated acreage, 17 Western States and 
Louisiana, 1959. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, unpublished data. 


TABLE 2.—Acreage of selected crops of irri- 
gated lands, 30 Eastern States, 1959 


Crop Total acres 
irrigated 


Subtotal, selec: 
‘Total, all OOM N EE 1 


ted crops_........... 


1 Total irrigated acreage, 30 Eastern States, 1959. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, special report, Irriga- 
tion in humid areas.“ - 
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ABLE 3.— Acreage, productio, and rp Seon cron fac of rage crops on lands serviced by 
rojec 


Bureau of 


Gross crop value 


153, 472, 134 
20, 047, 145 


284, 507, 441 


Total, all crops 


tal harvested croplan 6,747, 311 


e not harvested and oi ibullding ~~ 152, 400 
Acros irrigated... .=--....:...-...--.- 6, 899, 711 
r Kc ꝙç—ꝙj—5W 


1 Exceeds 100 percent due to acres multicropped. 


1, 129, 816, 883 


27, 711,810 


1, 157, 528, 693 


2 Includes payments received from Federal and commercial agencies. 
Source: Report of the Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 1961. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time, and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

All time has been yielded back. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CRHAVURZ I, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, CLARK], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
L1aMs], and the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER] are absent on official 
business, 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Grueninc], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER] would each vote “nay.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Borruml, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MURPHY] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WIIEVI] is detained on official business, 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. BusH], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. GOLDWATER], and the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BEALL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. MURPHY] is paired with 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Botrum]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from South 
Dakota would vote “nay.” 


On this yote, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WEY] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wisconsin would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 13, 
nays 61, as follows: 

[No. 272 Leg.] 


YEAS—13 
Allott Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Boggs Keating ‘ower 
Cotton Miller Williams, Del. 
Dirksen ty 
Douglas Proxmire 

NAYS—61 
Anderson Burdick Carroll 
Bartlett Byrd, Va Case 
Bennett Byrd, W. Va. Church 
Bible Carlson 
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Curtis Kerr Pearson 
Dodd Long, Hawali Pell 
Ellender mg, La. Randolph 
Engle Magnuson Scott 
Mansfield Smathers 
Fong McCarth: Smith, Mass 
Hart McClellan Smith, Maine 
Hartke McGee Sparkman 
Hayden McNamara Stennis 
Hill Metcalf Symington 
Holland Monroney Talmadge 
Humphrey Morse . Thurmond 
Jackson Moss Yarborough 
Javits Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Johnston Muskie Young, Ohio 
Jordan, N.C. Neuberger 


Jordan,Idaho Pastore 
NOT VOTING—26 


Aiken Eastland Lausche 
Beall Fulbright Long, Mo 
Bottum Goldwater Morton 
Bush Gore Murphy 
Butler Gruening Robertson 
Cannon Hickey ussell 
Capehart Hruska Wiley 
Chavez Kefauver Williams, N.J. 
Clark Kuchel 

So Mr. MLLEn's amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. MORSE. I move that the motion 
to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be offered, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 11164) was ordered to a 
third reading and was read the third 
time. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
would like to query the majority leader 
about the program for tomorrow, and I 
would like to inquire particularly about 
the consideration of the conference re- 
port on the farm bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
it is contemplated that the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the 
Baker project bill at the conclusion of 
consideration of the Quincy project bill. 
Then it is anticipated that a number of 
unobjected-to items on the calendar will 
be passed; that the Senate will meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY]; and that the pending 
business then, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, will be the aquarium 
bill. We would like to take up then the 
foreign service buildings measure, and 
perhaps the school lunch legislation, and 
one or two other measures, and then go 
over to Monday. 

It had been practically agreed to on 
this side that the conference report on 
the farm bill would be taken up Monday, 
but, on inquiry, I find that Senators on 
both sides of the aisle will be missing 
part of Monday because of certain events 
over which they have no control. What 
I would like to do now, instead, if the 
minority leader and the Senate are will- 
ing, as an accommodation to Members 
of the Senate on both sides, is to sched- 
ule the conference report on the farm 
bill for Tuesday, in the hope that if the 
Senate should convene at 9 or 10 o’clock 
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on Tuesday morning, it could agree to 
vote at 1 or 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
am sure that if a time certain could be 
set for a vote on the conference report 
we could come to an agreement, but it 
would have to come later. I assume it 
would have to be sometime around 4 
o’clock to accommodate Senators who 
have an interest in the bill and want to 
be present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Four o’clock is a 
little late. We might make it 3 o’clock, 
since some interested Senators have to 
leave and might not be back before then. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, if 
the Senator will yield, I suggest 3 o’clock. 
Some Senators will have to leave by 
train or plane. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If there is no objec- 
tion on the part of Senators who sat in 
conference, we could set the time for 
voting at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent—and this is a 
little out of order, but it has to be done— 
that the Senate meet at 10 o’clock on 
Tuesday next, and that it agree to vote 
on the conference report on the farm 
bill at not later than 3 o'clock that after- 
noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask if that request could be rephrased 
so that the vote will take place at 3 
o'clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall be delighted 
to make it that definite. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the usual call of the 
roll be omitted prior to the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
required on a conference report. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I only suggest that 
we have an understanding that on the 
conference report the time be equally 
divided between the chairman of the 
committee and the ranking minority 
member. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is fair. 
Madam President, in addition, the time 
is to be equally divided between the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], or anyone they designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? The Chair hears none and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That effective on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 25. 1962, after the reading of the 
Journal, the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the conference report on H.R. 
12391, the farm bill, and that a vote be taken 
thereon at 3 o’clock, with the time being 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and the ranking mi- 


nority member thereof, or someone desig- 
nated by them. 
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QUINCY COLUMBIA BASIN 
IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11164) to approve an 
amendatory repayment contract nego- 
tiated with the Quincy Columbia Basin 
Irrigation District, authorize similar 
contracts with any of the Columbia 
Basin irrigation districts, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
the third reading of the bill has been 
had. I ask for final action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 11164) was passed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 3162 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
tried to ascertain whether there would 
be any more yea-and-nay votes this eve- 
ning. My understanding is that there 
will be one amendment by the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLorr], but I do not think he will insist 
on a yea-and-nay vote on it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No; I will not insist on 
a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, 
are we to understand that there will be 
no yea-and-nay votes tonight? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
let the bill be laid before the Senate 
first. 


BAKER FEDERAL RECLAMATION 
PROJECT, OREGON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I now move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1957, 
H.R. 575. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
now will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
575) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the upper division of the Baker Fed- 
eral reclamation project, Oregon, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. The Senator 
from Rhode Island wanted to know 
whether there would be any yea-and- 
nay votes tonight. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Colorado has informed the Senate that, 
even though he has an amendment, he 
will not insist on a yea-and-nay vote. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not believe 
there are any other major amendments. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Madam President, I 
wish to make a brief statement on the 
pending bill. 

The pending bill would authorize the 
construction and operation of a multi- 
purpose reclamation and flood control 
project, with fish and wildlife and 
recreational benefits, in northeastern 
Oregon known as the Baker Federal 
reclamation project. Some 18,000 acres 
of land in the Baker Valley would be 
irrigated. In addition, the present 
dangerous situation in the valley with 
reference to floods on the Powder River, 
which periodically threaten the city of 
Baker and the valley, would be brought 
under control. 

The estimated cost of the upper di- 
vision, Baker project, is $6,168,000. 
This cost is allocated to the various 
functions as follows: Irrigation, $4,354,- 
600; flood control, $1,056,400; fish and 
wildlife, $632,000; and recreation, 
$125,000. 

The payment capacity studies of the 
Bureau of Reclamation indicate that the 
irrigators can repay $1,127,500 of the 
amount allocated to irrigation over a 
50-year period following a 10-year de- 
velopment period. The remaining 
$3,227,100 of the cost allocated to irri- 
gation, but in excess of the irrigators’ 
repayment ability, would be returned to 
the reclamation fund during the 50-year 
repayment period from the disposition 
of power marketed through the McNary 
Dam. 

The committee considered this matter 
very carefully. The House had lengthy 
debate on it. The measure passed the 
House of Representatives by a substan- 
tial margin. I trust the Senate will ap- 
prove the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, 
there seems to be some misunderstand- 
ing as to amendments. I do not intend 
to offer an amendment to the bill. Iin- 
tend to speak in opposition to the bill. 

I have always been a strong believer 
in the values of Federal reclamation. I 
have continually cast my vote in support 
of sound reclamation projects. I be- 
lieve that these reclamation projects 
which have been carefully studied and 
screened by Congress either have repaid, 
or will in the future repay, to the Federal 
Treasury many times over the amount of 
their original cost. The benefits from 
these projects are both direct and in- 
direct, tangible and intangible. 

However, proposals for projects unfor- 
tunately do come before Congress from 
time to time that have not been wisely 
conceived and thoroughly analyzed and 
which are not justifiable from a financial 
or engineering standpoint. It is incum- 
bent upon those of us who support recla- 
mation to be constantly on the alert to 
make careful analysis of proposed proj- 
ects to make doubly sure that only proj- 
ects worthy of the reclamation concept 
are authorized. If only a few isolated 
reclamation projects go sour, this will 
have a tendency to give an undeserved 
bad name to reclamation as a whole and 
make it more difficult thereafter to get 
support for worthwhile projects. 
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The Baker project, which is proposed 
for construction in the State of Oregon 
by H.R. 575, is not a sound reclamation 
project. It is a poorly conceived project 
for several reasons. 

In the first place, almost three-fourths 
of the 18,000 acres which are proposed to 
be irrigated by the project have defi- 
ciencies in soils, topography, or drainage 
and consequently have limited useful- 
ness. For example, most class 3 lands 
have shallow soils and a combination of 
other deficiencies which give them a 
relatively low productive capacity. Soils 
of some class 3 lands have moderately 
high to high alkalinity or salinity. 

Nearly all of the class 4 lands have a 
water table within a few feet of the sur- 
face, and their use will have to be largely 
restricted to production of meadow hay 
and pasture. Unfavorable salt condi- 
tions also limit the land use, suitability, 
and productivity of part of these lands. 

To illustrate the extent that these 
class 3 and 4 lands make up the lands to 
be irrigated from the project, the follow- 
ing table is offered. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Acres now 


Acres to get irrigated to 
Land class full water | get partial [Total acres 
supply water 
supply 
370 1, 530 1,900 
500 2, 500 3,000 
1,770 1, 630 3, 400 
2, 750 6, 950 9, 700 
5, 300 12, 610 218, 000 


Includes 1,880 acres now irrigated. 
Includes 600 acres within city limits. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I merely wish to point 
out that 370 class 1 acres, 500 class 2 
acres, 1,770 class 3 acres, and 2,750 
class 4 acres, are to receive a full water 
supply. The table shows the acres 
which are to get a full water supply and 
the acres which are to get a partial water 
supply, and illustrates the fact that the 
great bulk of the acreage is class 3 and 
class 4 land, unworthy of any reclama- 
tion application. 

Reclamation law has for many years 
placed a maximum acreage limitation on 
the size of irrigated farm units on recla- 
mation projects. This limitation has 
been 160 acres. However, the feasibility 
report on this Baker project, prepared 
by the regional director in 1960, stated 
that 160 acres of the class 3 and class 4 
lands on this project would be insuffi- 
cient to support a farm family. In an 
attempt to meet this situation, H.R. 575 
was amended to permit irrigation in a 
single farm unit of as much as 218 acres 
of class 3 lands and as much as 315 
acres of class 4 lands on this project. 

Nevertheless, the senior Senator from 
Oregon, who introduced this proposed 
legislation in the Senate, has expressed 
himself as having serious reservations 
about removing the 160-acre limitation. 
In his testimony before the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee on Senate 
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Resolution 322 on April 10 of this year, 
the senior Senator from Oregon said: 


I think we need to go into this whole 
matter of the 160-acre limitation from the 
standpoint of a policy decision in the Con- 
gress, but not on the basis of this kind of 
a piecemeal approach. 


A few days earlier during the hear- 
ings of the Irrigation and Reclamation 
Subcommittee on this very project, the 
senior Senator from Oregon stated: 

However, I would be less than honest and 
frank, Mr. Chairman, if I did not tell you 
that there is one part of this record at which 
I hope the committee will take a good long 
hard look. I refer to the proposed amend- 
ment which would modify the 160-acre-limi- 
tation proposal. All I can say in support of 
the people of my State who wish to have 
some modification of the 160-acre-limitation 
proposal in respect to this bill, is the follow- 
ing: 

1. They point out that they do fix a defi- 
nite limit and that this is going to refer only 
to the so-called high mountain area where 
the growing season is reduced each year by a 
good number of days in comparison with the 
growing season in the lowlands. 

They point out, in their view at least, that 
the purpose of the 160-acre limitation is still 
retained in that they take into account what 
a family farm has to be in the high moun- 
tain area in order to accomplish the same 
economic values for the owner thereof that 
a family farm of 160 acres in the lowland 
would accomplish. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I happen to hold 
the point of view that if we are going to 
modify the 160-acre-limitation program it 
ought to be on a national policy basis. Al- 
though it will not be too pleasing for my 
constituents, I want to say that the senior 
Senator from Oregon would take the position 
that, unless we can have a policy statement 
that would be applicable generally, I would 
have no objection to this proposed amend- 
ment being rejected (p. 14, hearings on S. 
308). 


At another place he said: 

What I would regret seeing us do is try 
to modify the 160-acre limitation by a bill 
in the Senate unless you have a general 
policy in regard to the modification (p. 15, 
hearings on S. 308). 


In view of the fact that 160 acres of 
land on this proposed project would ad- 
mittedly be insufficient to support a 
farm family; in view of the repeated as- 
sertions by the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon that he opposes a piecemeal modifi- 
cation of the 160-acre limitation; and 
when we consider that H.R. 575 does not 
attempt to establish a national policy on 
this matter but represents the very piece- 
meal approach which he so eloquently 
condemns, I cannot see how it is possible 
for the senior Senator from Oregon to 
support this proposed legislation either 
with or without the piecemeal modifica- 
tion of the House amendments. 

I must say that, unlike the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, I have not been 
wedded to the idea of rigid adherence 
to the 160-acre limitation. When we 
look at the circumstances of this Baker 
project, where most of the land is al- 
ready receiving some irrigation water, 
where three-fourths of the lands have 
low productive capacity, and where the 
majority of the land is presently held in 
land ownerships averaging more than 
700 acres each, my principal concern is 
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that the modification of the 160-acre 
limitation in this House bill does not go 
far enough. I think there would still 
be a serious question whether a farm 
family on this project could make a liv- 
ing on 218 acres of class 3 or 315 acres of 
class 4 lands on this project. 

I have never seen this land; but I know 
the classifications of the Reclamation 
Bureau, and I do not believe it is pos- 
sible for any farm family in this day and 
age to live on 218 acres of class 3 land 
or 315 acres of class 4 land. 

An even more notable area of weak- 
ness in this project lies in the proposals 
for financial repayment. Turning to 
these financial aspects of the proposed 
project, we find that $4,554,600 of the 
cost of the project is allocated to irriga- 
tion on these poor-class lands. This $4.3 
million irrigation allocation is, of course, 
fully reimbursable to the U.S. Treasury 
without interest in accordance with usual 
reclamation law. I have no quarrel with 
the fact that the costs allocated to irri- 
gation are reimbursable without interest. 
This is true on all reclamation projects 
and is justified by the numerous other 
types of benefits flowing to the Nation 
from this type of development. This 
interest-free policy has contemplated, 
however, that first, substantial annual 
repayments will be made by the water 
users to amortize the balance of the 
capital cost allocated to irrigation, and 
second, any assistance to irrigation from 
other revenue-producing features of the 
project will be paid into the Treasury 
within a reasonable time. If these two 
conditions are met, the subsidy of the 
interest-free feature is held within rea- 
sonable bounds. 

If they are not, of course, they are not 
held within reasonable bounds. 

In the repayment plan for the Baker 
project, however, because of the low pro- 
ductivity of the lands even with the full 
supply of water contemplated by the 
project, the water users would have the 
ability to make amortization payments, 
toward this $4.3 million cost allocated to 
irrigation, of only $22,500 per year over 
the 50-year repayment period. 

I repeat that of the $4.3 million cost, 
only $22,500 a year would be paid over 
the 50-year repayment period. That 
figure is only one-half of 1 percent of 
the cost. 

This annual repayment amounts to 
one-half of 1 percent of the irrigation 
allocation. This annual return on the 
irrigation investment would be less than 
one-fifth of the interest the U.S. Treas- 
ury must pay to borrow money to build 
the project. 

If there were no power revenues avail- 
able to provide financial assistance to 
the irrigation features of this project, at 
the repayment rate of $22,500 per year, it 
would take over 200 years for these 
water users on this project to repay the 
costs allocated to irrigation even though 
those costs were to be repaid without 
interest. 

I am quite familiar with the practice 
on these multipurpose projects of using 
surplus revenues from the sale of hydro- 
electric power to assist the water users 
in repaying the irrigation allocation 
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when the project contains hydropower 
generating facilities. Where are the 
power units on this project? The sim- 
ple truth is that there are none. This 
fact has not, however, deterred the spon- 
sors of this legislation who understand- 
ably do not wish to saddle the water 
users with payments over a 200-year 
period. It has been proposed that the 
remainder of the irrigation allocation, 
amounting to $3,227,000 will be repaid 
from “surplus power revenues” of the 
Bonneville Power Administration. It 
matters not that this project is unre- 
lated to the Bonneville power project. 
It matters not that repayment of this 
$3.2 million could not even commence 
until 50 to 55 years from now for the 
reason that all anticipated Bonneville 
power revenues have already been com- 
mitted for other purposes until that 
time. It matters not that Bonneville 
Power Administration is currently oper- 
ating at a $15 million annual deficit. 

A few moments ago we loaded the Co- 
lumbia River Basin down again with 
the Quincy project. 

No explanation was given at the hear- 
ings why Bonneville power revenues 
should be tapped even in the 21st cen- 
tury to provide assistance to this pro- 
posed project. The Baker project is no 
part of and has no connection with the 
Columbia Basin project which, under ex- 
isting law, is scheduled to receive finan- 
cial assistance from Bonneville power 
revenues for many, many years follow- 
ing the year 1978. The only way this 
questionable project could have even 
theoretical financial justification is to 
be tied to the deficit-operated Bonne- 
ville Power Administration to take ad- 
vantage of some anticipated surplus 
revenues which it is expected will be 
available about the year 2020. 

Madam President, in an attempt to 
evaluate reclamation projects, I have 
never been one who is guided solely by 
the benefit-cost ratio. The variations 
of the types of benefits and the uncer- 
tainties in attempting to place a dollar 
value on some of these benefits, have 
induced me to look for criteria other 
than the benefit-cost ratio in judging the 
worth of these projects. Nevertheless, 
it should be mentioned in passing that 
the basic report on this project, pre- 
pared in 1960, showed a benefit-cost ratio 
of 0.79 to 1.0 for direct benefits over a 50- 
year period of analysis. 

In other words, the benefits that may 
be reasonably expected to be secured 
from this project do not even come up to 
the direct costs. 

Even after these direct benefits were 
recently recomputed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation to “recognize the effects of 
modern farm management,” the ratio is 
still only 1.2 to 1 which is one of the 
lowest for any project considered by the 
Senate Interior Committee in several 
years. 

In conclusion, I want to reiterate that 
I believe in reclamation. The total in- 
vestment in reclamation during the past 
60 years has been a sound investment— 
one that will reap dividends for many 
years to come. Nevertheless, when 
viewed in retrospect, those of us who sup- 
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port reclamation must admit that there 
are a few reclamation projects which 
should never have been authorized or 
constructed. 

Incidentally, and as an interpolation, 
our Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has had to struggle month after 
month and year after year trying to 
find ways of bailing out unjustified recla- 
mation projects which have somehow 
found their way through Congress and 
have been started. Congress has in the 
past been urged to act upon reclamation 
bills which could not withstand close 
analysis. Some of these projects have 
been authorized, nevertheless, and a few 
of the projects unfortunately have be- 
come failures. Members of the Interior 
Committees know the projects to which 
I am referring. They do not have to be 
named. The impact of these few fail- 
ures has not been limited to the US. 
Treasury. It has been felt by hundreds 
of farm families whose energy and life 
savings have been exhausted on these 
few marginal and submarginal projects 
and who would even now be happy to be 
relieved of their obligations so they could 
walk away from the projects. 

My plea is simply that we do not mark 
the occasion of the 60th anniversary of 
the Reclamation Act of 1902 by the 
authorization of another project which, 
in all likelihood, will prove to be a fail- 
ure. 

Madam President, I feel strongly about 
this question, despite my long support 
of reclamation projects, and despite the 
fact that it is very distasteful to the 
senior Senator from Colorado to speak 
against a reclamation project. I am 
sure that the words which I have uttered 
will come home and that it will not be 
long before we shall be asked to bail this 
project out in one way or another. It is 
absolutely necessary that I speak on the 
floor against this reclamation project and 
to speak as forcefully as I have spoken. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
never question the high motives or 
sincerity of the Senator from Colorado. I 
find myself on this occasion, however, in 
complete disagreement with him. My 
case rests upon the reports of the Senate 
committee and the House committee. I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the Senate report be printed in the 
RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM SENATE REPORT, BAKER 

PROJECT, OREGON 
PURPOSE OF MEASURE 

H.R. 575, sponsored by Congressman AL 
ULLMAN, of Oregon, is a companion bill to 
S. 308, by Senators Morse and 
NEUBERGER. It authorizes the construction 
and operation of a multipurpose reclamation 
and flood control project, with fish and wild- 
life and recreational benefits, in northeastern 
Oregon known as the Baker Federal reclama- 
tion project. Some 18,000 acres of land in 
the Baker Valley would be irrigated, and 
dangerous, costly floods on the Powder River, 
which periodically threaten the city of Baker 
and the valley, would be brought under 
control. 

Water users would repay the share of the 
costs allocated to irrigation up to the limit of 
their ability, and the remainder would come 
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from hydroelectric power revenues from the 
McNary project, a part of the Bonneville 
system. 

The plan of development for the Baker 
project was evolved in close cooperation with 
the people of the area involved. It meets 
their immediate requirements and lends it- 
self for incorporation in a more comprehen- 
sive plan of development for Baker Valley as 
the need might arise at a later date. Local 
citizens have on various occasions expressed 
their desire for the development and have 
formed the Baker Valley Irrigation District 
for the purpose of contracting with the Fed- 
eral Government. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 


The principal feature of the project plan 
is the Mason Dam and Reservoir with 100,000 
acre-feet of storage capacity which would be 
constructed on the Powder River some 18 
miles upstream from the city of Baker. 
Other project works include replacement of 
the existing Lilley pumping plant and a re- 
lift pumping plant to serve 3,080 acres in 
the Lilley pumping tract in the northern end 
of the valley and minimum basic recreation 
facilities. The irrigation water users would 
rehabilitate and extend the existing diver- 
sion and distribution facilities, using their 
own funds, and these items are not a part of 
the Federal expenditure. 

The Mason Reservoir would be operated 
for flood control and fish and wildlife as 
well as for irrigation. Of the 100,000 acre- 
feet of reservoir capacity, 17,000 acre-feet 
would be reserved for exclusive flood control 
use and an additional 21,000 acre-feet would 
be operated on a forecast basis for joint 
flood control and irrigation use. The rest of 
the active storage space, amounting to 57,000 
acre-feet, would be for irrigation use and 
for the maintenance of flows immediately 
below the dam for fishing purposes. The 
inactive storage in the reservoir amounts 
to 5,000 acre-feet, 

Winter flows and surplus spring floodflows 
would be stored in the reservoir for release 
as needed to meet project functions. The 
average annual water diversion requirement 
for the project is estimated at 58,500 acre- 
feet. It is estimated that an average an- 
nual firm water yield of 27,300 acre-feet 
would be available from storage in the Mason 
Reservoir and that this amount, supple- 
mented by direct river diversion during high- 
flow periods and usable return flows, would 
meet the total diversion requirement in all 
but extreme drought years, 

Spring floodfiows cause considerable dam- 
age in the Baker Valley in most years. It is 
estimated that the operation of the Mason 
Dam and Reservoir for flood control purposes 
would provide flood control benefits averag- 
ing $40,000 annually. The benefits to fishery 
resources are estimated to total $17,700 an- 
nually, attributable principally to the main- 
tenance of a 10-cubic-foot-per-second flow 
in the 12-mile reach of the river below 
Mason Dam. 

Minimum basic recreation facilities con- 
sisting of picnic units, boat ramp, and ac- 
cess roads estimated to cost $125,000 would 
make this a popular recreational area. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ASPECTS 


The estimated cost of the upper division, 
Baker project, is $6,168,000. This cost is 
allocated to the various functions as fol- 
lows: irrigation, $4,354,600; flood control, 
$1,056,400; fish and wildlife, $632,000; and 
recreation, $125,000. The allocation to rec- 
reation is the specific cost of land acquisition 
and construction of the basic facilities. The 
recreation facilties would be constructed 
only if some qualified State or local agency 
agrees to operate and maintain them at no 
cost to the Federal Government. The costs 
allocated to flood control, fish and wildlife, 
and recreation would be nonreimbursable. 
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The cost allocated to irrigation would be 
reimbursable without interest in accordance 
with reclamation law. 

The payment capacity studies of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation indicate that the irriga- 
tors can repay $1,127,500 of the amount 
allocated to irrigation over a 50-year period 
following a 10-year development period. The 
remaining $3,227,100 of the cost allocated to 
irrigation, but in excess of the irrigators’ re- 
payment ability, would be returned to the 
reclamation fund during the 50-year repay- 
ment period from the disposition of power 
marketed through the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. 

On the basis of the economic study of the 
Bureau of Reclamation the benefit-cost ratio 
of the upper division, Baker project, includ- 
ing all benefits and using a 100-year period of 
analysis, was determined to be 1.28 to 1. 
Since the date of this study the Bureau of 
Reclamation has adopted new procedures for 
determining irrigation benefits and under 
these new procedures the benefit-cost ratio 
for this project would be considerably im- 
proved. Using the new procedures, re- 
analysis of the project over a 50-year period 
using only direct benefits resulted in a bene- 
fit-cost determination of 1.2 to 1. 


AGRICULTURAL ASPECTS 


Baker Valley has an elevation in ‘excess of 
3,300 feet above sea level and a relatively 
short growing season. It is surrounded by 
vast acreages of dry rangelands suitable only 
for livestock grazing. The presently irrigated 
lands are devoted predominantly to the pro- 
duction of livestock, and irrigable lands are 
best suited to livestock feed and forage to 
support this economy. This pattern is ex- 
pected to be expanded to the new irrigated 
lands. The added production of forage and 
feed grains will help to reduce overgrazing of 
the rangelands. This plan of development 
adequately meets the immediate require- 
ments of the area to stabilize and improve the 
existing cattle economy. 


ACREAGE LIMITATION 


Your committee gave careful consideration, 
both in the hearings and in executive ses- 
sions, to the formula for acreage limitation 
recommended by the Department of the In- 
terior and set forth in section 2(b) of H.R. 
575. The members are convinced that under 
the particular climatic and soil conditions 
of the project area, the historic 160-acre limi- 
tation principle is not being violated. 

The purpose of the 160-acre provision, 
which is a basic part of Federal reclamation 
law, is to encourage individual, independent 
family-size farms on lands made productive 
through Federal expenditures and activity. 
The 160-acre figure itself was borrowed from 
the Homestead Act which was signed into 
law by President Abraham Lincoln in 1862 
(12 Stat. 392). At the time, the rich, plenti- 
fully watered lands of the Middle West were 
being settled. 

However, Congress has on previous oc- 
casions recognized that in the case of cer- 
tain soils and climatic conditions, 160 acres 
of land is not enough to support a family, 
and has enlarged the limitation according- 
ly. The formula proposed by the Interior 
Department for the Baker project has been 
used on at least two earlier irrigation proj- 
ects: The East Bench unit of the Missouri 
River Basin project (71 Stat. 309) and the 
Seedskadee project (72 Stat. 963). 

Under section 2(b), ownership larger than 
160 acres would be permitted where farm 
units include sizable percentages of poorer 
classes of lands. Classification is based on 
productivity, with class 1 land the most pro- 
ductive. Larger holdings of the less pro- 
ductive lands are permitted in the equiva- 
lent of class 1 land. 

The committee emphasizes that this pro- 
vision was approved to maintain the family- 
size farm principle of reclamation law. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 

The favorable reports of the Department of 
the Interior and the Bureau of the Budget 
on S. 308, the Senate companion bill to 
H.R. 575, are set forth in full below. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1962. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: This responds to 
your request for the views of this Depart- 
ment on S. 308, a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the upper division of 
the Baker Federal reclamation project, 
Oregon, and for other purposes. 

We recommend the enactment of this bill 
if it is amended as suggested hereinafter. 

The proposed development of the upper 
division of the Baker Federal reclamation 
project, Oregon, would be a multipurpose 
project, including the functions of irriga- 
tion, flood control, fish and wildlife and 
recreation. Project works would consist of 
the earth- and rock-filled Mason Dam and 
100,000 acre-foot reservoir on the Powder 
River some 18 miles upstream from the city 
of Baker, the Lilley pumping plant and relift 
pumping plant, minimum recreation facili- 
ties, and a hydrologic network consisting of 
precipitation gages and snow courses to pre- 
dict runoff from the drainage basin above 
the reservoir. The irrigators contemplate 
rehabilitating and extending the present dis- 
tribution systems so no new diversion struc- 
tures, canals, or laterals would be constructed 
as part of the potential Federal development. 

Approximately 13,990 acres of the project 
lands now receive a partial water supply, 
primarily by flooding the lands during the 
spring runoff. After July 1 of most years, 
there is little natural streamfiow and, except 
for a small amount of pumping from wells, 
the irrigation season is at an end. The water 
that would be stored in Mason Reservoir 
would provide a reasonably firm water sup- 
ply to the 13,990 acres over the entire irriga- 
tion season as well as a full water supply to 
4,010 acres that are not now irrigated. 

Of the total 18,000 acres, 3,080 are located 
in the Lilley pump tracts at the north end 
of Baker Valley and would be irrigated mainly 
from return flows getting back into the main 
stream channel from irrigated lands at higher 
elevations. Some 1,380 acres of these lands 
now receive a partial water supply by pump- 
ing. However, the present works would be 
abandoned, and a full water supply would 
be furnished through new pumping plants 
which would be constructed as a part of 
the proposed works of the division, and 
which would more efficiently serve the exist- 
ing irrigated lands, Thus, for repayment 
purposes, these lands are considered to re- 
ceive the same benefits from the project as 
the lands not now irrigated. In essence then, 
the works of the potential development 
would provide a full water supply to 5,390 
acres and a supplemental supply to 12,610 
acres. 

Each year floodflows during the spring 
cause some damage in Baker Valley. The 
channel capacity of the Powder River 
through the city of Baker is 1,500 cubic feet 
per second and floods of higher magnitude 
do considerable damage to residential, 
municipal, and commercial property. Much 
of Baker was inundated during the flood of 
February 1957, which reached a peak flow of 
2,350 cubic feet per second. Total damages 
in the valley were estimated at $250,000 with 
$200,000 of this amount occurring within the 
city limits of Baker. 

Mason Reservoir would provide 17,000 
acre-feet of space exclusively for floodwater 
storage and in addition 21,000 acre-feet of 
space, to be used jointly with irrigation, 
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would be made available on a forecast basis 
to store floodfiows. It is estimated that with 
this storage capacity, $40,000 in average an- 
nual flood damages would be prevented. 

The construction and operation of Mason 
Reservoir would result in an annual benefit 
to fishery resources of $17,700. Of this total 
amount, $2,900 in benefits would result from 
the reservoir, and $14,800 would result from 
minimum releases of 10 cubic feet per second 
to Powder River at Mason Dam under agree- 
ments wherein storage would be operated 
for this purpose in addition to irrigation. 
No diversions from this flow between Mason 
Dam and Smith Dam are contemplated in 
the project plan. Reduction in releases be- 
low this desired minimum would be allowed 
proportional to irrigation shortages. 

Development of only basic recreation fa- 
cilities is proposed at the reservoir. Addi- 
tional recreation facilities not appropriate 
for Federal construction will be provided by 
a State or local agency. The Department has 
under consideration the acquisition and de- 
velopment of additional lands and improved 
facilities for recreation development as pro- 
posed in our planning report of July 26, 
1961. We suggest that authorization for 
such additional facilities be delayed pend- 
ing further study. 

The total estimated cost of the potential 
development is $6,168,000 based on October 
1958 prices, which are substantially the same 
as at the present time. Of this amount 
there is tentatively allocated $4,354,600 for 
irrigation, $1,056,400 for flood control, $632,- 
000 for fish and wildlife, and $125,000 for 
recreation facilities. The total annual oper- 
ation, maintenance, replacement, and pump- 
ing power costs allocated to irrigation, flood 
control, fish and wildlife, and recreation are 
$50,450, $7,000, $150, and $8,000, respectively. 

The farm budget studies indicate that the 
irrigators probably could repay $1,127,500 of 
the Federal investment allocated to irriga- 
tion in a 50-year period following a 10-year 
development period. During the develop- 
ment period, the water uses would meet the 
annual operating costs of their existing sys- 
tems and of the development recommended 
herein, and would incur the necessary ex- 
penses to rehabilitate and extend the exist- 
ing distribution systems to efficiently utilize 
the additional water to be made available by 
the potential Federal development, The re- 
maining $3,227,100 reimbursable cost in ex- 
cess of the irrigators’ repayment ability dur- 
ing the 50-year repayment period would be 
returned to the reclamation fund from rev- 
enues derived from the disposition of power 
marketed through the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. These revenues accumulate 
from individual projects within the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration system only after 
full repayment with interest of the com- 
mercial power investment in those projects. 

It is recommended that the capital and 
annual operating costs allocated to flood 
control and fish and wildlife be nonreim- 
bursable in accordance with existing law. It 
is further recommended that the capital cost 
of minimum recreation facilities also be non- 
reimbursable. aA? 

The plan of development was evolved in 
close cooperation with the local people. It 
meets their immediate requirements and 
lends itself for incorporation in a more com- 
prehensive plan of development for Baker 
Valley as the need might arise at a later date. 
The persons to benefit from the development 
have on various occasions expressed their 
desire for the development and haye formed 
the Baker Valley Irrigation District for the 
p of contracting with the Federal 
Government. 

The proposed plan of development is engi- 
neeringly feasible. A comparison of the 
benefits and costs indicates that the devel- 
opment is economically justified having a 
favorable benefit-cost ratio of 1.28 to 1. 
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For a 50-year period of analysis, the direct 
benefits have been recomputed to recognize 
the effects of modern farm management, 
and the ratio of direct benefits to annual 
equivalent costs is estimated to be about 
12 to 1. 

In recognition of the limited payment 
capacity of the class 3 and class 4P lands on 
the project, the Secretary should be author- 
ized to permit delivery of project water to 
units of sufficient size, considering the land 
classification, to support a family and to 
provide the necessary payment capacity. 
This could be accomplished by the addition 
of a new section 2(b), reading as follows: 

“(b) Any lands in the Upper Division of 
the Baker project, Oregon, which are held 
in private ownership by a person whose 
holdings exceed the equivalent of one hun- 
dred and twenty acres of class 1 land shall, 
to the extent they exceed that acreage, be 
deemed excess lands. No water shall be fur- 
nished to such excess lands from, through, 
or by means of project works unless (1) the 
owner's total holdings do not exceed one 
hundred and sixty irrigable acres or (2) 
said owner shall have executed a valid re- 
cordable contract with respect to the excess 
in like manner as provided in the third 
sentence of section 46 of the Act of May 25, 
1926 (44 Stat. 636, 649, 43 U.S.C., sec. 423e). 
In computing ‘the equivalent of one hun- 
dred and twenty acres of class one land’ 
under the first sentence of this section, each 
acre of class 2 land shall be counted as 
seventy-five one-hundredths (.75) of an acre, 
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each acre of class 3 land shall be counted as 
fifty-five one-hundredths (.55) of an acre, 
and each acre of class 4 land shall be counted 
as thirty-eight one-hundredths (.38) of an 
acre.” 

In order to clarify the intent of the bill, 
we recommend that the second sentence of 
section 2, page 2, lines 11 through 20, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Costs allocated to irrigation in excess of 
the amount determined by the Secretary to 
be within the ability of the irrigators to re- 
pay, within the repayment period or periods 
herein specified, shall be returned to the 
reclamation fund within such period or 
periods from revenues derived by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior from the disposition of 
power marketed through the Bonneville 
Power Administration.” 

The provisions of subsections 3(b) and 
8(c) are unnecessary in that they relate to 
matters which are adequately covered in 
reclamation law. However, we would not 
object to their retention in the bill. 

A statement of personnel and other re- 
quirements that enactment of this bill may 
entail is attached in accordance with the 
provisions of Public Law 801, 84th Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this report from the standpoint of 
the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES K. Carr, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 
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Additional data required for project authorization under Public Law 801, 84th Cong., 
Baker project, Oregon, upper division 


Ist year ! 2d year 3d year 4th year 5th year 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 
Administrative services and SAREE: 
Administrative officer () 1 1 1 1 
Clerical and stenographie.._...-..........----_- @) 1 1 1 1 
Subtotal, administrativen 09 2 2 2 2 
Substantive (program): 
Engineering aids and technictanss () 7 7 7 7 
icant TA () 5 5 5 5 
Ins 0) 1 5 5 5 
Other (held office head and right-of-way agent). @) 2 2 2 1 
Babtotal, substantive... .....--..-....----1]--..--..--.- 15 19 19 18 
PFF! 17 21 21 20 
Total estimated additional man- years. 3.3 4.0 4.0 
Expenditure for additional: man-years_-__._.......- $13, 285 $16, 580 $17, 000 $13, 130 
Total estimated man- years of civilian employment 13.8 | 19.5 21.0 14.0 
Total estimated expenditures: A 
Project personal services $91, 000 $131, 000 $143, 000 $98, 000 
OCC AEE E Ee ̃ ‚—‚ 209, 000 1, 3, 009, 000 319, 000 
Total estimated expenditure 5 300, 000 | 1, 956,000 | 3,152, 000 417, 000 


Ist year will initiate DPR 1 utilizing GI personnel and details from other offices. Establishment of per- 


manent staff not anticipated until 2d year, 


Experience indicates that, for projects ‘of this size, non-Bureau recruitment is necessary only for the low-grade 
engineering positions (GS-3 and GS-4) and occasionally for clerical or stenographie positions. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1962. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This in reply to your 
letter of January 17, 1961, requesting the 
views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 308, 
a bill to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the upper division of the Baker Federal rec- 
lamation project, Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The purpose of this bill is clearly stated in 
its title. 

The project report of the Department of 
the Interior on the upper division, Baker 


project, tentatively allocates costs to fish and 
wildlife in excess of the specific costs of fish 
and wildlife facilities. We would except 
that, prior to a request for funds to initiate 
work on the Baker project, the costs of the 
project would be reallocated in accordance 
with evaluation standards for water resource 
projects to be established under this admin- 
istration, 

Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget 
would have no objection to the enactment 
of S. 308. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, my 
case rests also upon factual data I ob- 
tained in support of this project from 
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the Bureau of Reclamation. In this 
connection I shall discuss briefly two as- 
pects of the project which should save to 
dispel any misapprehension which might 
exist with respect to the project. 

The first point concerns the crops 
which this project will make possible. 

The Baker project is located in a range 
livestock-producing area, and most of 
the cropland in that area is used for the 
production of a winter feed base to com- 
plement the summer pastures and 
ranges. Most of the cropland is used for 
the production of grass hay, alfalfa hay, 
and pasture. In addition to this, some 
small grains, primarily barley, which are 
used for livestock feed in the project 
area, are produced. 

From time to time, project farmers 
have experimented with the production 
of sugarbeets and potatoes as cash 
crops. With the development of addi- 
tional storage for the project, it can be 
anticipated that a small acreage of these 
crops will be produced. The benefit and 
repayment analysis presented in the re- 
port was based on the assumption that 
about 500 acres of such crops would be 
grown in the project of 18,000 irrigable 
acres. Because of the distance from or- 
ganized processing or packing facilities 
and also because of the importance of 
using the irrigable land in the project for 
the production of feeds and forage for 
livestock, it is not expected that sugar- 
beets and potatoes will ever attain a 
significant role in the agriculture of the 
Baker Valley. 

The better lands of the area would be 
suitable for the production of some spe- 
cialty crops, such as lettuce, carrots, 
spinach, and grass seeds. 

On lands that are otherwise climati- 
cally and physically suited to the pro- 
duction of a wide range of crops, such 
as the better land in the Baker Valley, 
irrigation makes it possible to produce 
these crops which are in current demand. 

Except for wheat, none of the six basic 
agricultural commodities which are in 
surplus are climatically adapted to the 
area. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a table entitled “Antici- 
pated Future Crop Distribution” be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Anticipated future crop distribution, Baker 
project 


“With” project 
Crop distribution 2 


Acres | Percent 


Irrigated lands !: 
Alfalfa h: 


8 
45 
23 
12 

3 

6 


100 


Includes only irrigable lands with water right from 
Powder River. 
2 Water-right lands inside city limits of Baker. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, con- 
cern has been expressed regarding the 
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acreage limitation language in this 

measure. I think it is helpful, and this 

is my second point, to look at the factual 
situation. 

Since many of the low-lying, heavier 
project lands will be limited to the pro- 
duction of low-income crops, such as 
grass hay or pasture, it will be impossible 
for operators of farm units on such lands 
to make a reasonable living on farm 
units of 160 acres of irrigable land which 
are permitted under reclamation law. 
For this reason, it has been proposed in 
connection with the Baker project to 
amend the acreage limitation provisions 
of reclamation law as they apply to that 
particular development. 

Under terms of the proposed amend- 
ment, owners of farm units composed 
entirely of class 3 land would be pro- 
vided service for 218 acres, while those 
on farm units composed entirely of class 
4 land would be permitted service for 316 
irrigable acres. An owner of a farm 
made up of mixed land classes which 
comprise more than 160 irrigable acres 
would be limited to the equivalent of 120 
acres of class 1 land. For purposes of 
calculating the equivalent acreage, 1 
acre of class 2 land would equal three- 
quarters of en acre of class 1; 1 acre of 
class 3 would equal fifty-five one-hun- 
dredths; and 1 acre of class 4 would 
equal thirty-eight one-hundredths. 
There would be no restriction on the size 
of ownership units in those cases where 
the total irrigable area constituted 160 
irrigable acres or less. 

Thus, this provision does not represent 
a departure from the family-sized farm 
of reclamation tradition and law. It 
simply recognizes that because of limited 
crop adaptation, a family may need a 
few more acres of land to give them a 
family-sized farm if their holding is 
made up largely of the heavy textured 
bottom lands. 

Madam President, my case also rests 
on material prepared for the committee 
and made available to me by various 
organizations in my State, as the Pre- 
siding Officer so well knows, who have 
worked so long and have worked so hard 
in support of this project. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this material may be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT By ALVIN WARD, RANCHER AND 
CHAIRMAN, BAKER VALLEY IRRIGATION DIS- 
TRICT, BAKER, OREG, ON BEHALF OF THE 
UPPER DIVISION BAKER PROJECT 
I am chairman of the Baker Valley Irriga- 

tion District on the Powder River in Baker, 

Oreg. My occupation and entire livelihood 

is derived as a farmer. 

Irrigation in this area started around 1870 
by simple diversions from Powder River to 
improve the native wild hay meadows. The 
Union Pacific Railroad was built through 
the valley in 1884 and served as an impetus 
to the expansion of the first and still sur- 
viving industries, agriculture, lumbering, 
and mining. However, the level of settle- 
ment and development, except for the varia- 
tion resulting from the change from the 
horse to machinery, has remained nearly 
constant since the turn of the century. One 
of the greatest factors contributing to this 
is the complete lack of irrigation water after 
July 1 and in many years June 15. This is 
an area with only an average annual pre- 
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cipitation of 11.73 inches. Our county had 
a population of 16,175 in 1950, a drop of 
2,122 from 1940. 

Baker Valley Irrigation District was organ- 
ized in 1956 by water users interested in ful- 
filling a 82-year vision of providing a full 
or supplemental water supply to approxi- 
mately 18,000 acres of land within the dis- 
trict. 

Investigations for the present project re- 
port were undertaken in 1957 to update the 
report so as to conform to the needs of the 
legally formed district and to reflect present 
conditions. The vote tally for our district 
election was 47 to 1. 

It is not felt that application of this sup- 
plemental water after July 1 will result in 
any additions to our Nation's so-called sur- 
pluses. In fact, I feel it will reduce the 
acreage of cereal grains, and particularly 
wheat. Wheat is grown now primarily be- 
cause it is one of the few crops that can be 
produced with only one irrigation. 

Our farm income at the present is based 
almost solely on pastures, livestock, and live- 
stock products. One-half of 1 percent of the 
district acreage is in row crops and only 10 
percent in small grains. 

We are capable of irrigating properly as 
the existing distribution system is estab- 
lished. Some rehabilitation will be neces- 
sary. We are prepared to do what is neces- 
sary at our own expense. 

Mason Dam will enhance the fishing and 
recreation of this area and has the whole- 
hearted support and endorsement of the 
Powder River Sportsmens Club of Baker, 
Oreg. The club has 1,607 members. We ex- 
pect 50,000 people yearly to visit our reser- 
voir for fishing and boating and picnicking as 
it is only 16 miles from Highway U.S. 30 at 
Baker, Oreg., with a paved highway the en- 
tire distance. The entire reservoir area is 
surrounded by a oeautifully timbered pon- 
derosa pine stand with level benches afford- 
ing excellent recreation development oppor- 
tunities. Due to the short distance from 
Baker, excellent boating, fishing, water ski- 
ing, swimming, picnicking, camping, and 
hunting would all be available, accessible, 
and popular activities. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I believe we are asking for a project 
worthy of your consideration. 

There is a competent irrigation district or- 
ganized to contract with the Government. 
We have the land and we have the water, 
but the water must be stored to enable full 
season use. Our farmers and ranchers want, 
and will pay for this project in accordance 
with their ability. 

Thank you for your courteous time and 
attention. 


STATEMENT BY THE BAKER COUNTY COURT ON 
BEHALF OF THE UPPER DIVISION BAKER 
Project, Hon. LLOYD Rea, COUNTY JUDGE 


The Baker County court urges the Con- 
gress to authorize the development of the 
Baker Valley project, upper division, as a 
necessary facility for the agricultural in- 
terests involved and for the general welfare 
of the public. 

The interest of valley farmers and ranch- 
ers in the development of supplemental water 
dates back many years. The present project 
enthusiasm is the culmination of thorough 
study and discussion at the grassroots. It 
was brought to a formal position September 
4, 1956, when the court officially declared 
the Baker Valley Irrigation District organ- 
ized. This action was taken by Judge Lloyd 
Rea (myself) and Commissioners R. M. 
Phipps and Gill C. Wright after public peti- 
tion by 53 landowners followed by the formal 
public hearing and election at which the 
vote on behalf of the district was 47 “yes” 
and 1 “no.” 

The county court feels that there is solid 
support by the residents of this irrigation 
district for the project as envisioned in the 
present Baker Valley report and we are 
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pleased to represent Baker County in sup- 
port of these people. 

Ths lower Powder division project works 
at the Thief Valley, providing supplemental 
water to our lower Powder Valley has been 
beneficial and the contribution of this area 
to the stability of the county has heen no- 
table. The fine project on Burnt River with 
a storage facility at Unity, likewise, has been 
a major factor through the years in provid- 
ing a backbone to the great livestock econ- 
omy around which the entire southern por- 
tion of the county is built. We want to 
commend the ranchers and farmers who had 
the vision and energy to bring these projects 
into being, and the Congress and agencies 
who developed and authorized these bene- 
ficial public works. 

On behalf of the county court I want to 
commend, to the Congress, the officers of the 
Baker Valley Irrigation District who are sub- 
mitting statements and providing this com- 
mittee with information in urging authoriza- 
tion of the Baker Valley project. These men 
are successful ranchers and farmers, repre- 
senting all phases of valley agriculture. 
Skilled farmers, vigorous men, with long 
years of ranching ahead of them, they have 
been delegated by the fellow residents of the 
district to see the Baker project through to 
fruition. Their faith in the project and the 
authority by which they speak for their 
neighbors is certainly the most experienced 
testimony one could wish for that the proj- 
ect will be beneficial to the agriculture of 
Baker Valley, that the plan is sound and 
the water development to implement their 
operations is necessary. 

As a county court we are close to the econ- 
omy of this area. Throughout a period of 
years we have seen a change in many phases 
of this economy that makes it more impor- 
tant than ever to strengthen the agricultural 
segment upon which so much of the burden 
of government and our social and com- 
munity life falls. As you know, historically, 
even up till several years after the last war, 
dredge mining for gold in the upper reaches 
of Sumpter Valley on Powder River gradually 
reduced farming acres to waste. Much of 
this tremendous acreage is now in county 
ownership, foreclosed for taxes. If we can 
in part make up for this depreciation of 
our economy it is important that we do so. 
The Baker project will in fact tend to do 
this on the same Powder River. 

The economy of this county has been 
further strained by the gradual reduction in 
the volume of lumber industry activity. The 
narrow-gage logging railroad that at one 
time extended from Baker, up Powder River 
through the very reservoir land of the pro- 
posed Mason Dam under this Baker project, 
was abandoned after the war and its passing 
is testimony that our economy now must 
depend upon other things. We as public 
officials know that much of this dependence 
is now on agriculture, 

We are particularly impressed that under 
the proposed Baker project the county court 
will not be burdened with the necessity of 
building new roads and serving new com- 
munities. This project will supplement the 
existing ranches and the existing lands which 
are already served by adequate county roads 
and highways, by existing fine new schools 
and by present utilities and public services. 
It will not disrupt the community in any 
way. 

The proposed reservoir area is served by a 
fine paved State highway, making it possible 
for its multiple benefits in the way of recre- 
ation to be enjoyed without major access 
problems. The proposed acreages to be 
served by the supplemental and additional 
water are already adjacent to a modern sys- 
tem of county roads that network Baker Val- 
ley from north to south and from east to 
west. Schoolhouses already serve the entire 
district affected, as does a mail route. Like- 
wise, the county already assures winter 
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access by snow removal in these areas when 

weather makes this necessary. 

Rather than expanding our problems and 
those of agriculture, we of the county court 
are certain that the proposed project will 
strengthen and stabilize these ranching and 
farming operations which are so vital in the 
maintenance of our economy. 

STATEMENT BY CHARLES M. COLTON, BAKER 
CounTy RANCHER, BAKER, OREG., ON BE- 
HALF OF THE UPPER DIVISION BAKER PROJECT 
I represent the livestock and farming in- 

dustries of the Baker Valley Irrigation Dis- 
trict. I have lived my entire lifetime on 
the ranch I now own and operate. It is lo- 
cated in the lower end of the district in an 
area that is mostly wild meadow hay and 
pasturelands. 

The use of these lands is restricted to such 
crops because of spring floods which make 
any tillage of the soil impossible. Any at- 
tempts to improve the quality of the existing 
hay and pasture crops have largely failed 
because of the almost annual floods which 
kill the legume plants. The grasses are of 
poor quality and produce only about 1 ton 
of hay per acre. During years of worst 
flooding considerable damage is done by the 
washing in of sediment and debris which 
makes harvesting operations difficult and 
costly. 

Almost without exception the irrigation 
water is gone by the first of July leaving al- 
most 4 months of excellent growing season 
and inadequate water supply. The rainfall 
during this period is very little. 

This area is very much the same as I first 
remember it and I can see no way to make 
much improvement without protection from 
floods and the usage of stored water. The 
soils and climate are good and under the 
right moisture conditions will produce 
abundantly. 

The upper end of the project area is not 
flooded except by unusually large runoffs. 

The usage of this land is more diversified 
but restricted because of the lack of irriga- 
tion water after July 1. 

Some grain is grown because such crops 
do not require late irrigation. With suf- 
ficient water available more of this land 
would be used for hay and pasture as this is 
an excellent livestock producing area if ade- 
quate feed is available. 

Restrictions upon the usage of Bureau 
of Land Management and U.S. Forest Sery- 
ice rangelands are also making irrigated 
pasture more in demand. I have never seen 
enough irrigated pasture in Baker Valley 
during the late summer and fall months to 
provide adequately for the existing livestock 
population. 

Irrigated pasture would improve the qual- 
ity of cattle by making possible a program of 
artificial breeding which is not practical un- 
der existing range conditions. 

Water would help many people with fewer 
acres to have gardens and dairy farms. 

Almost all of the farms of the district now 
have buildings, fences and the equipment 
necessary for farming. The people that live 
on the land are accustomed to the climate 
and soils and market conditions. The in- 
creased population would create no par- 
ticular problems for them. 

Baker County has lost about 15 percent 
of its peak population because of the de- 
cline in the mining and lumbering indus- 
tries. A sound agricultural industry can be 
made by the building of Mason Dam and is 
needed to stabilize the economy. 

I am sure the landowners are willing and 
able to assume the costs of supplemental 
irrigation water. 


STATEMENT BY HENRY PEYRON, BAKER COUNTY 
RANCHER, BAKER, OREG., ON BEHALF OF THE 
UPPER DIVISION BAKER PROJECT 
I am one of the ranchers in the Baker 

Valley Irrigation District. My ‘father, 
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brother and I operate a family owned hay, 
grain and livestock ranch. We have oper- 
ated this ranch continually for 44 years 
during which time water has always been 
our No. 1 problem. There have been short 
water years and long water years but regard- 
less of the year, no water is available in the 
best growing months of July and August. 

Under the present flow of Powder River 
we never know from one water season to the 
next just what to expect in the way of irri- 
gation water. Some years we are able to 
get over all our land with one irrigation. 
There have even been years when two irri- 
gations were possible but then there have 
also been years when there has been no 
irrigation water. 

Mason Dam will eliminate the possibility 
of crop failures and add much to the stabil- 
ity of our operation. With a reliable source 
of water, the quantity and quality of all 
our production would be greatly improved. 
Since our principal operation is livestock, 
this production improvement will be util- 
ized primarily in the livestock phase of our 
operation. Although farm benefits will be 
important results of Mason Dam, there are 
others that may be equally beneficial to the 
area. Flood control and recreation are 
important among these. 

Floods have been one of the ravages of 
mankind since the beginning of history and 
continue so today where rivers go unchecked. 
Our comparatively small Powder River is no 
exception. Flood flows in Powder River are 
caused by a combination of snow melts and 
rains. Snow melt is the principal cause. 
High flows usually begin in March and in 
normal years cause inundation of farm- 
lands bordering the river for approximately 
5 miles. In abnormal years higher flows 
cause inundations of farmland for approxi- 
mately 12 miles. During these high-flow 
years the city of Baker does receive consid- 
erable damage from the river overflowing its 
banks. This damage is to municipal, com- 
mercial and residential properties. The 
most recent flood occurred in February 1957. 
This flood inundated approximately 16,750 
acres, most of which was farmland and 
developed properties in the city of Baker. 
During this flood the city of Baker suffered 
damages of some $200,000 including cost of 
$55,000 from flood fight activities. In the 
farmland areas outside the city of Baker, 
damages amounted to some $50,000. 

Damage to farmland downstream from 
Baker occurs each year, and in tie high- 
flow years, this damage is more pronounced. 
This downstream damage includes the loss 
of use of pasture due to prolonged inunda- 
tion and silt deposition, damage to farm 
roads, bridges, fences and irrigation struc- 
tures and induced growth of noxious weeds 
and unpalatable grasses. 

Since hay and pasture are basic to our 
agricultural economy flooded farmland takes 
away our very existence. Hay meadows are 
the principal type of land flooded. This 
flooding causes late growth, lowers the quan- 
tity and quality of hay, and results in a 
reduced recovery rate on pastures. These 
lands along the river then which have the 
better soils and should be superior pro- 
ducers, are the ones that are suffering most 
from flooding. The construction of Mason 
Dam will prevent the hazards caused by 
floods and store this much needed water for 
use through the summer growing season 
when and where it will do the most good. 

This writer feels that the ranchers under 
the project have the factors necessary, in- 
cluding the ability and willingness to reim- 
burse the Government for the reimbursible 
costs of the project. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN C. HESKETH, COUNTY 
EXTENSION AGENT, BAKER, OREG., ON BEHALF 
OF THE UPPER DIVISION BAKER PROJECT 
In the hope that a general understanding 

of the setting of this project—its location, 
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its geography, its economy, and its people, 
will be helpful to members of this commit- 
tee in their deliberations regarding merits 
of the upper division Baker project, this 
statement is presented. 

Baker County is located in the northeast- 
ern part of the State of Oregon. It is bor- 
dered on the north by the Wallowa Moun- 
tains, on the west and south by the Blue 
Mountains, and on the east by the Snake 
River on the Oregon-Idaho boundary. 

Within the county are some 1,972,660 acres 
of land, more than half of which is publicly 
owned. Of the total 961,882 acres in private 
ownership, 807,580 acres are used for pasture 
and 154,302 acres are devoted to crops. Of 
this cropland, 142,000 acres are irrigated to 
some extent. There are 757 farms averaging 
1,173.5 acres in size. 

Soil, moisture, and climatic conditions vary 
greatly within the area of Baker County. 
Land is tilled at elevations ranging from 
1,500 to 5,000 feet. Annual precipitation 
varies from less than 10 inches to some 40 
inches at one location. In most cropland 
areas it averages somewhere between 11 and 
15 inches annually. The length of growing 
season, too, shows much variation and is 
closely related to elevation and proximity to 
the higher mountains. Because of this great 
diversity in conditions, there are very few 
crops grown anywhere in Oregon that can- 
not be produced somewhere within Baker 
County. 

The economy of Baker County is based 
almost entirely upon production of the 
land—mining, forestry and agriculture. Of 
these, forestry and agriculture are the most 
important and contribute about equally to 
the economy. The gross annual sale of lum- 
ber amounts to more than $10 million. In- 
dustrial payroll of the lumber industry has 
been in excess of $3 million. The estimated 
gross income from agricultural marketings 
within the county in 1961 was $13,410,500. 
Of this, nearly $10 million was from the sale 
of livestock and livestock products. 

Cropland of Baker County is located pri- 
marily in a number of large fertile valleys 
surrounded by timbered mountains or sage- 
brush range. In the case of the rangeland, 
livestock grazing often affords the only pos- 
sible use. Livestock production is, therefore, 
the principal agricultural enterprise of the 
county. Of the 757 operating units, 600 are 
classified as beef cattle operations. Typical- 
ly these livestock producers utilize private 
or public grazing land throughout the sum- 
mer and use their cropland for the produc- 
tion of winter feed. Since most cattle sales 
(35,000 to 45,000 head annually) involve 
weaner calves marketed in the fall or winter, 
very little fattening is done and the feed 
needed is principally hay. Very little grain 
is produced anywhere in the county and 
this, for the most part, only in forage crop 
rotation programs or on land where irrigation 
water supplies are such as to permit only 
early irrigation and thus only one cutting 
of hay per season. Grain is produced on 
these lands because it can be grown with 
one irrigation and under these conditions 
is a relatively high return crop. 

Agricultural production, even upon the 
cropland within the various valleys, ab- 
solutely depends upon the artificial applica- 
tion or irrigation water. The difference 
between native grazing land producing sev- 
eral hundred pounds of forage per acre per 
season, and cropland producing several tons, 
on the same basis, is the availability of 
irrigation water. Often there is nothing 
more than a barbed wire fence separating 
one such field from the other. Perhaps as 
great and important as these differences in 
volume of production, are differences in 
quality of production. Laboratory analysis 
of both types of forage made by Oregon 
State University show actual differences in 
crude protein contents of as much as 12.2 


percent. 
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It is estimated that there are 400,000 
acre-feet of water originating annually 
within the boundaries of Baker County. In 
spite of the very obvious need and active 
demand for this water, less than 30 percent 
of the supply is utilized. This is because 
of the early seasonal runoff which leaves 2 
to 3 months of the most productive grow- 
ing season without adequate supplies for 
irrigation. The economic consequence of 
this waste has long been recognized and 
a great deal of effort and expense have been 
devoted toward preservation and effective 
use of this valuable resource. The 16,429 
acres below Unity Reservoir on Burnt River 
and 7,320 acres below Thief Valley Reservoir 
on Powder River provide vivid proof of what 
storage for late season use can mean to the 
development and economic well-being of an 
area. Efforts have been directed toward 
construction of similar storage facilities on 
the Powder River above Baker and Bowen 
Valleys for nearly 30 years. 

The balance and stability of Baker Coun- 
ty’s economy is evident in its population 
statistics. In 1960, total population of the 
county was 17,180. About one-third of this 
(5,431) was rural. In 1920 total population 
was 17,929. Over this entire 40-year period 
these figures have varied by less than 2,500 
persons and the balance between urban resi- 
dents and the rural population these serve, 
has remained nearly the same. This popula- 
tion stability and the relative isolation of 
Many areas does not, however, imply any 
degree of backwardness. The general edu- 
cational level of residents throughout the 
county is high and their progressiveness is 
evident in all phases of civic, educational, 
and vocational endeavor. Baker County was 
one of the first four Oregon counties to vol- 
untarily achieve complete reorganization and 
consolidation of its public schools. It is 1 
of 8 of Oregon's 36 counties to have yet 
achieved this objective under the State’s 
most recent reorganization enabling laws. 
This has resulted in a reduction from 87 
school districts in 1930 to 4 districts in 1961. 

In the field of agriculture the progressive- 
ness of Baker County farmers and ranchers 
is also evident. Records show that in the 
5-year period 1956 through 1960, 892 pro- 
ducers participated in the agricultural stabi- 
lization and conservation program. During 
this period vegetative cover was established 
or improved on more than 15,000 acres, and 
more than 81,000 acres have benefited from 
the establishment or improvement of irri- 
gation and drainage facilities. These im- 
provements have all been made on privately 
owned land. 

Baker Valley, the area most immediately 
affected by the project proposal under con- 
sideration, is the most nearly geographically 
centered of all crop-producing valley areas 
of the county. More than half of the coun- 
ty’s population is also concentrated in this 
area. The city of Baker, located at the 
southern end of the valley with a population 
in excess of 10,000 serves a wholesale trade 
area approximately 125 miles in radius. 
About 40 percent of the labor force is em- 
ployed in the extractive industries of agri- 
culture, forestry, and mining. Trade and 
service industries employ most of the re- 
8 60 percent. 

Transportation facilities in Baker Valley 
are excellent. The main line of the Union 
Pacific Railroad traverses the entire valley 
from southeast to northwest. U.S. High- 
way No. 30 follows the Old Oregon Trail 
throughout the length of the valley and 
connects with several State highways. West 
Coast Airlines also serves the area and con- 
nects with transcontinental airlines at Boise, 
Pendleton, and Spokane. 

The type of irrigating established in Baker 
Valley by the first settlers in the 1870's 
has been continued to the present time. At 
the turn of the century farmers began to 
improve the native hay meadows by seed- 
ing improved grass and legume varieties on 
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the better drained slopes. Except for this 
trend toward increased production of forage 
per acre there has been little change in the 
general land use pattern. 

The land is irrigated by flooding during 
the spring runoff through numerous indi- 
vidual and partnership ditches diverting 
water from Powder River, its west side tribu- 
taries, and several sloughs. Distribution of 
this water is administered by the county 
water master. Until 1956 there were no or- 
ganized irrigation districts, Since no ade- 
quate storage facilities exist, the amount of 
water applied and the length of the irriga- 
tion season depend entirely upon the ex- 
tent of the natural runoff. The season of 
this natural runoff usually ends by early 
July. This erratic irrigation water supply 
pattern has resulted in water use practices 
which have limited the agricultural devel- 
opment of much of the valley area. Cor- 
rection of this situation is entirely depend- 
ent upon the obtainance of adequate water 
supplies and distribution control. 

It is felt that the multipurpose facility 
proposed in the Baker project upper divi- 
sion report will materially benefit the popu- 
lation and entire economy in a large area 
of the Pacific Northwest. 


STATEMENT BY THE POWDER RIVER SPORTS- 
MEN’S CLUB OF BAKER, OREG., FAVORING AU- 
THORIZATION OF BAKER PROJECT (UPPER) 


Powder River Sportsmen’s Club is one of 
the largest and most active sports, conserva- 
tion and wildlife clubs in the Northwest. 
Its major functions in the areas of big game, 
fish, public lands, water resources, conserva- 
tion, and recreation are accomplished by 
local committees; but it is also affiliated with 
the Oregon Wildlife Federation. 

Local membership in 1961 reached 1,411 
and it has been growing at the rate of about 
200 to 300 per year. 

Interest by the club in Mason Dam project 
dates back many years but was stimulated 
following release of the present multiple-use 
project report by the bureau. The club's 
water resources committee was assigned the 
task of cooperating with landowners and 
agencies in promoting and supporting this 
development. 

Pressures from all sides in our Nation de- 
mand that water resource developments be 
given high priority wherever a potential de- 
velopment and a feasible plan can be brought 
together. The yield and flow characteris- 
tics of the Powder River dictate a need for 
water storage upon this stream. Eighty-four 
percent of the runoff floods away in the few 
spring months and from the standpoint of 
the fishery and recreation, Powder River's 
present value is nil. Under the Mason Dam 
project these resources would be tremen- 
dously valuable. This sportsmen’s club be- 
lieves the evaluations contained in the re- 
port are very conservative. 

Baker is headquarters for the Wallowa- 
Whitman National Forest. The report by 
this forest just released shows recreation 
use reached 243,000 visitations in 1961, an 
increase of 30 percent in 1 year alone. 

Only by properly preparing for the impact 
of this rate of increase in recreation can 
the demands be met and conservation meas- 
ures be taken. Estimates of recreation 
values under the Baker Valley project are 
currently conservative, we feel. By the time 
the reservoir is a reality under the most ex- 
peditious of schedules its recreation use will 
far surpass all present forecasts. 

Features that make the proposed reservoir 
attractive to recreation are: (1) Its proximity 
to the county’s population center for local 
patronage; its relative location as a seasonal 
retreat close to the hotter districts of south- 
eastern Oregon, eastern Washington, and 
Idaho; (2) its location upon a hard-surfaced 
State highway; (3) its moderate elevation 
assuring long-season advantages; (4) its 
topography and physical setting of great at- 
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tractiveness, located in sight of the high 
peaks of the southeastern end of the Elkhorn 
Range of the Blue Mountains, well sheltered 
from winds and providing forested cover upon 
adjacent slopes; (5) its proximity to inter- 
esting back country having big-game re- 
sources and considerable pioneer lore in old 
goldmining camps; (6) its location imme- 
diately below many thousands of acres of 
gold dredged lands, most of it in public title 
with great wildlife and recreation use po- 
tential; and (7) its size which will provide 
ideal boating and water skiing conditions, 

Fishery people have told this club that the 
trout potential of Mason Dam pool is such 
that the fishery will be fabulous. Water 
temperatures are expected to be ideal for 
maximum growth of this species and, based 
upon public expressions by Oregon fishery 
people, sportsmen look forward to the crea- 
tion of this pool with great anticipation. 

The project report and subsequent nego- 
tiations relative to the fishery and recreation 
have been accomplished with an awareness 
of this sportsmen's club. The agreement 
relative to minimum flows in sharing criti- 
cal year storage deficiencies between the 
fishery and the agricultural purposes of the 
project is an example. Furthermore, recrea- 
tion and agriculture have worked together in 
citing in this pending legislation the ex- 
pectation that long-range recreation policy 
regarding land acquisitions at the reservoir 
can be worked out. 

It is the opinion of this club that the 
project is a fine example of a multiple-pur- 
pose plan and that the effort behind its au- 
thorization and construction exemplifies the 
close cooperation that can exist between ma- 
jor economic purposes of such water develop- 
ments and the essential conservation, fishery, 
recreation, and flood control purposes which 
are public responsibilties. 

This club hopes that the Congress can au- 
thorize the Baker project (upper division) 
early and that final planning can go forward 
immediately. 

THE POWDER River SPORTS- 
MEN’s CLUB, 
BYRON C. BRINTON, 
Chairman, Water Resources Committee, 


Mr. MORSE. Lastly, my case rests 
upon the action taken in the House of 
Representatives when this bill was 
passed. We all know that in the clos- 
ing days of this session of Congress, 
there really is not sufficient time avail- 
able to engage in long and extended 
discussion of a project such as this, but 
that if time did permit I would cover all 
these points in a formal speech. In such 
a speech I would point out the strong 
local support for this project which is 
evidenced by letters such as I received 
on September 11, 1962, from Mr, Bard 
Johnson, an attorney in Baker who wrote 
me as follows: 


JACKSON & JOHNSON, 
ATTORNEYS AT Law, 
Baker, Oreg., September 11, 1962. 
Re Baker Valley project. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The members of our 
community have been watching with con- 
siderable interest and much gratefulness 
your efforts on behalf of the Baker Valley 
project and in being able to have the sub- 
committee pass the House version of the 
project favorably so that it may be brought 
before the entire Senate. 

Lately, in talking to some of the people 
here I have detected a note of concern on 
their part for fear that because of the 
nearness to the end of the legislative session 
of the possibility that the project may not 
be brought before the Senate for a vote. 
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It is very difficult to express in words the 
real necessity of this project to this area. 
I know that you are fully familiar with 
the benefits that this project will bring to 
the community over a period of time, but 
this feeling is one, in my opinion, which 
goes further than the actual benefits de- 
rived by the project. 

Since the closing of the Oregon Lumber 
Mill and the general difficulty the lumber- 
ing industry is having as a whole, has had 
a depressing effect on this area in general, 
and we feel very strongly that if the Baker 
Valley project would be authorized it would 
tend to lift their morale and give them 
more optimism for the future welfare of 
our community. 


We know that you will do your very best 


to have this matter brought before the Sen- 
ate before adjournment and to have the 
project approved. Your efforts on the proj- 
ect’s behalf is most appreciated and I know 
your efforts on behalf of the project and 
other matters which affect our affairs in 
eastern Oregon will be most beneficial to 
you come November. 
Sincerely, 
H. B. JOHNSON, 


The points he and many others have 
made before the committees on both 
sides of the Capitol are well taken. I 
would but supplement the record on this 
bill with an extract from my testimony 
before the Senate committee on March 
22, 1962. I ask unanimous consent that 
the excerpt be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
of the testimony were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS ON Mason DAM 
Brix, S. 308, Manch 22, 1962 


This project has been under study for 
many years. In recent years I have received 
convincing evidence of the tremendous local 
interest and support it enjoys. It is the 
type of project which will provide benefits 
for present and future generations of Ameri- 
cans. 

The project is located on the Powder River 
in the vicinity of Baker, Oreg., and is esti- 
mated to cost a total of $6,168,000. Accord- 
ing to the latest information available to 
me, $4,354,600 would be allocated to irriga- 
tion, $1,056,400 to flood control, $632,000 to 
fish and wildlife and $125,000 to recreation. 
It will bring supplemental water to approxi- 
mately 14,000 acres of land now under ir- 
rigation and will provide new irrigation for 
approximately 4,000 acres. In addition to 
irrigation, the project would also supply 
100,000 acre-feet of storage and 10 second- 
feet of water the year around to assure a 
stream flow which would be of great benefit 
to those interested in the fishery of the 
Powder River. 

The construction of Mason Dam will con- 
tribute substantially to the reduction of 
flood losses. Such losses can be very severe 
in this area, as demonstrated by the flood 
of 1957. On that occasion, $200,000 of flood 
damage occurred within the city limits of 
Baker and $50,000 of damage along the Pow- 
der River. The Bureau of Reclamation es- 
timates $40,000 annual flood control benefits 
through the construction of the dam. 

The recreational facilities of this project 
are of great importance. We live in an age 
of automation and tension. Our people are 
turning to recreational activities to provide 
the antidote for our speeded up basis of 
life. 

Mr. Chairman, I could deal at length on 
the merits of this project. However, there 
are Oregonians present in the hearing room 
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who are experts in this field and who have 
much valuable information to give the Com- 
mittee. I shall not take additional time be- 
cause I wish to give our Oregon witnesses 
the opportunity to supply the full facts. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
have worked long and hard with the able 
Presiding Officer in support of this very 
much needed project. We are dealing 
with one of the critical economic areas 
of the State of Oregon. It is one of the 
depressed areas of the State of Oregon. 
It is one in which this kind of program 
would mean very much to the economic 
life of the area. It would mean much 
to flood control. It would mean much 
to the hay crops that would be made 
available by this project, which are so 
essential to the livestock industry and to 
the wildlife of eastern Oregon. 

I believe I have overwhelming sup- 
port for my position, and I therefore rest 
my case on the basis of the reports and 
the materials that I have introduced 
into the RECORD. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that various letters which were 
made an appendix to the printed hear- 
ings on the bill be printed at the close 
of my presentation. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BAKER COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Baker, Oreg., March 1, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: We would like to 
bring to your attention the recreational po- 
tential that could be developed at the pro- 
posed Mason Dam site, located 16 miles 
southwest of Baker on State Highway No. 220. 

This dam would be built across Powder 
River where there is now good trout fishing 
early in the spring and until late summer, 
at which time the water gets too low for 
good fishing. 

The State game commission has made traf- 
fic counts of from 300 to 500 fishermen using 
this water from the city limits of Baker to 
the proposed site. 

If this project is approved it will greatly 
improve the fishing in this area as there 
would be a constant level flow of water in 
the river below the dam. In addition to 
backing up water into a pool which would 
be 414 miles in length and ½ to 1 mile wide, 
this pool would make an excellent recrea- 
tional spot for many types of fishing, boating, 
water skiing, swimming, and other water 
sports. 

Due to the paved highway and the short 
time that it requires for people from Baker 
to reach this area, many business men and 
women are already inquiring into possible 
locations for weekend and summer home- 
sites. 

As this dam would be located in a beauti- 
ful, undeveloped area with pine and fir tim- 
ber surrounding it, we feel it would be the 
most desirable family recreational area in 
eastern Oregon. 

Sincerely, 
Ira D. Sraces, 
President. 
OREGON RECLAMATION CONGRESS, 
Huntington, Oreg., February 1, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: The Baker Valley Irrigation 
District embraces an area in a mountain val- 
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ley adjoining the city of Baker. The agri- 
cultural economy of the area is in process 
of a transitory change from wild meadow hay 
and feed grain crops to potato, beef, and 
tame grass pasture and hay production. 

Restrictions of public domain and private 
range in the area have created interest in 
crops that will provide year round forage 
for the large livestock industry of the valley. 
Favorable cost-to-benefit ratio shown in the 
‘investigation firmly support the urgent need 
for the proposed Mason Dam project. 

Oregon Reclamation Congress unanimously 
approves authorization of its construction. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HAROLD HursH, 
President. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANDERSON: I sincerely hope that 
your committee will give favorable consid- 
eration to the proposed Mason Dam on 
Powder River. It is generally conceded in 
this section that such a dam would be of 
material benefit and will bring into pro- 
duction considerable land that should be in 
production and will give late water rights to 
farms that are handicapped by the lack of 
moisture in the last months of summer and 
the first months of fall. 

Yours very truly, 
Rives WALLER. 


BAKER PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
Baker, Oreg., March 6, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON; We endorse the 
construction of Mason Dam as being a very 
worthwhile project to store 100,000 acre-feet 
of water from Powder River, and control 
floods and furnish supplemental water for 
18,000 acres of land under the Baker Valley 
Irrigation District. 

During spring and early summer the flood- 
water covers large portions of the project 
land from 1 to 3 feet deep for a period of 2 
to 4 weeks. The cold snow water shortens 
the growing season, and does great damage 
to the lands, killing all legumes in the 
meadows. 

The dam will recover the most valuable 


national resources in our area, as this water 


cannot be used elsewhere. The floodwaters 
fiow into the Snake and on into the Colum- 
bia and then into the ocean and are wasted. 

By July 1 each year water in Powder River 
is all gone leaving 70 days of our best grow- 
ing season without water for irrigation. 
Construction of this project would add 40 
percent to production of the valley and 
would add greatly to the economy of the 
landowners, as well as to the county as a 
whole. 

The reservoir created by the dam would 
make a beautiful recreational area, the best 
in all eastern Oregon, being entirely sur- 
rounded by pine and fir forests, on a paved 
highway only 18 miles from Baker and the 
Old Oregon Trail Highway. 

We have financed a large percentage of 
farmers and livestock operators in Baker 
County on a year-round basis for the past 
27 years, ever since we were organized under 
the Farm Credit Act. For the last few years 
the financing has amounted to several mil- 
lion dollars annually without a loss or fore- 
closure. 

If this project is constructed the water 


-users will be amply able to pay all charges 


as we understand will be specified in the 
contract between the water users and the 
Government. 
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Thanking you in advance for your early 
consideration of the project, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
EARL HEIZER, 
Manager. 
Baker MILL & GRAIN Co., 
Baker, Oreg., April 10, 1961. 

Re Mason Dam project. 

Hon, CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: For more than 40 years our 
firm has been doing business with Baker 
County farmers and ranchers and we nat- 
urally maintain a keen interest in their 
problems and welfare. Therefore, we are 
most pleased to learn that the Mason Dam 
proposal is coming before your committee 
for consideration. 

Aside from the flood control and recrea- 
tional benefits, we feel that the irrigational 
water from this project is the key to gen- 
eral prosperity in this valleys A longer, more 
‘dependable supply of irrigational water is 
the difference between success and failure 
for our cattleman, hay producer, grain 
grower, and row-crop men, operating on 
marginal land. 

We sincerely hope that your committee 
will endorse this project as proposed. 

Very truly yours, 
T. D. Henry, 
President. 
WAYNE PHILLIPS & Sons, 
Baker, Oreg., March 20, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Being a land- 
owner under both the Baker Valley project 
and the Thief Valley Irrigation District, I 
hope you will look with favor toward the 
Baker project as it is a district which pro- 
duces hay and pasture for the growing of 
beef cattle which is the principal source of 
income of the county. 

We do not grow crops which are in surplus, 
such as wheat and corn. 

The runoff of spring waters which would 
be stored is very valuable for the middle and 
late summer for irrigation purposes. Our 
streamfiow is diminished by late June or 
early July, leaving the best part of our grow- 
ing season without irrigation water, causing 
our crops and pastures to dry up in the early 
fall. Also, the spring runoff causes exces- 
sive damage to the lands, both in the Baker 
Valley and downstream in what is known 
as the lower Powder Valley. By storing the 
spring flow it would alleviate great damage 
which causes crop failures of the meadows 
and hay grown in the lower Powder Valley. 

you for your favorable report 
on the project, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
WAYNE PHILLIPS, Sr. 
THE RECORD-COURIER, 
Baker, Oreg., March 14, 1962. 

To the Honorable Committee: 

This newspaper, the local paper to the 
county and area concerned in the Baker 
project, favors authorization of this reclama- 
tion facility. 

The editor has served as a member of the 
Oregon Water Resources Board and feels that 
the Baker Valley development proposed to 
fully utilize the waters of the upper reaches 
of Powder River would be one of the stronger 
links in the whole reclamation picture of our 
State. 

Baker Valley agriculture is predominantly 
livestock, and always will be. The changing 
livestock production picture is placing in- 
creased emphasis upon the interrelationship 
of valley ranches and the high wild ranges 
and upon overall efficiency. The stability 
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that full water supplies can render irrigated 

agriculture is vital to our local Ifvestock 

economy, to the full utilization of the higher 
lands and to our whole economic commu- 
nity. 

Our experience shows that the project is 
economically sound, based upon costs and 
benefits as determined in the amended re- 
port. After working a number of years with 
landowners in developing a supplemental 
water plan and the district organization, I 
feel that the landowners are wholeheartedly 
behind the program in the district. Experi- 
ence of the last few short-water years has 
more than ever convinced them it is futile 
to continually face the exigencies of crit- 
ically deficient natural-flow water supplies. 
The project will be a great boon to the dis- 
trict landowners and I can foresee no detri- 
mental effect upon any other, whose water 
rights naturally will not be affected. The 
taking area of the reservoir is a very minor 
factor, indeed, in the overall picture. 

From the standpoint of flood control and 
recreation, it is certain that the project re- 
port is very conservative. The Mason Dam 
facility will be real flood insurance. It will 
provide one of the area’s best trout fisheries 
and some of the finest recreation water. 
Project operation is such that it will be com- 
patible with all these values and maximum 
water utilization. 

Presently, the community, because of de- 
pressed lumber industry tendencies, needs 
the stimulus of such a project as Mason 
Dam. We look forward to early authori- 
zation and prompt planning and fufillment 
of the Baker Valley district’s project. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BYRON C. BRINTON, 
Editor-Publisher. 

A. S. Boyp & Co., 
Baker, Oreg. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: For years many of we stockmen 
have been interested in the building of the 
Mason Dam, for the purpose of reservoiring 
the early run of high waters of Powder River 
which often floods a large portion of our 
Baker Valley rendering much of this fertile 
area unfit for the production of anything 
but a poor quality of wild hay or slough 
grass. 

In recent years much of our national for- 
est has been closed to the grazing of live- 
stock, other areas closed to grazing for mili- 
tary purposes, hydroelectric projects on 
Snake River, recreation parks, and water- 
sheds for city water supplies. This all re- 
sults in quite a shortage of grazing land and 
pasture and leaves us with an overproduction 
of hay. If it were possible to reservoir this 
early run of water, preventing this early 
flooding of our valley, and the water made 
available later in the summer, much of this 
land growing wild hay could be developed 
to produce good long-season pasture. 

We have been in the livestock business in 
Baker Valley for over 40 years and have never 
seen or heard tell of a surplus of irrigated 
pasture. 

It has been my observation that all good 
irrigated pasture countries such as the Long 
Valley or McCall districts of Idaho and most 
of the ladino clover areas of California are 
prosperous districts with cheap production 
costs. 

Beef or lamb can be produced on such 
pastures for a cost not to exceed 12 cents 
per pound; in the feedlots it costs 18 cents 
or more to put on a pound, with the average 
above 20 cents per pound. Nearly all cattle 
and lambs raised in our Western States are 
in the feeder class and are sold to be finished 
in the various feeding areas or States. Beef, 
lamb, and wool are being imported so we 
evidently have room to expand in the pro- 
duction of these commodities. 
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It is my understanding that our committee 
from Baker Valley will be in Washington 
soon. Your careful consideration of this 
project will be appreciated by me and almost 
all the citizens of this area. 

Thank you for this consideration. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR T. BOYD, 
President. 
DURKEE, OREG., March 27, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Afairs, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: This letter is written to bring 
to your attention the necessity of the pro- 

-posed Mason Dam, and the Baker Valley Ir- 
rigation District on the Powder River. 

Most of my life has been spent in the 
ranching business in Durkee Valley on the 
Burnt River, a sister stream to the Powder 
River on which the Mason Dam is proposed 
to be built. 4 

Let me take you back to the days before 
our storage reservoir was built, when the 
Burnt River went on a rampage every spring. 
The spring runoff went by in a week or two 
of turbulent muddy water washing out roads 
and fences and carrying down trees, dead 
cows, and other debris to deposit on our 
fields in exchange for an acre or two of good 
land that it gouged out at every bend. 

We watched the river closely and as soon 
as it subsided to its regular channel, we put 
in our dams and started irrigating as we 
must “get wet” while there was water in 
the river for it would soon be dry. By the 
end of June it was down to a trickle and 
later in the summer only a series of stag- 
nant, moss-covered pools too foul for a horse 
to drink. 

How much better it is now with the stored 
water. No need now to irrigate too early 
when the ground is still cold or to irrigate 
too heavily hoping to store precious water in 
the soil against the day when there would 
be no more water. 

No more floods followed by drought but a 
steady, dependable, controlled flow of clear, 
clean water. 

And so it will be in the Baker Vallley 
when the Mason Dam is built. 

Please give this project every considera- 
tion. 

Yours truly, 
THos. W. SHEEHY, 
Master, Durkee Grange No. 653. 


STEWARD & MORRISSEY, 
Baker, Oreg., March 29, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: We appreciate 
the interest of your committe in the authori- 
zation of and the eventual development of 
the Mason Dam by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion on the upper reaches of the Powder 
River in Baker County, Oreg. 

There is no single development on the 
Powder River watershed which will yield such 
meaningful returns to the entire county 
where 80 percent of our yearly income de- 
rives from the basic livestock industry. 

While our own operation, situated near 
Keating some 20 miles downstream, does not 
embrace land under the Baker Valley proj- 
ect, we and our neighbors expect tangible 
benefits from the Mason project on at least 
three fronts. 

1. The Mason Dam will eliminate the 
yearly flood hazards and demonstrable dam- 
age. Several years ago with the Army Engi- 
neers from Walla Walla, Wash., we arrived 
at a $1,000 yearly damage figure on our home 
ranch through which the river flows for 
about 1 mile. Aside from soil losses, along 
the river channel, it is impossible to hold 
a stand of palatable meadow grass and le- 
gume species in our bottom lands, The 
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elimination of flood threat could lead to 

farming up to the riverbanks, 

2. Irrigation of some 18,000 acres above 
us would stretch out our present supple- 
mental supply of irrigation water from the 
Thief Valley reclamation dam. This will 
mean improved soil practices, crop-rotation 
potentials, and heavier weight on our stocker 
and feeder animals each fall. 

3. We are plagued with animal diseases 
which derive from spores which accompany 
river bottom pastures. If we could institute 
proper tillage, crop rotation, and other ap- 
proved soll practices we should be able to 
achieve more effectual animal husbandry 
through reduction of disease losses. I refer 
to such ailments as blackleg, foot rot, jumpy 
jaw, liver fluke, and red water disease. True, 
we vaccinate for most of these diseases and 
attain some protection but we can never 
eradicate the threat of disease eruption and 
severe economic losses until our land control 
circumstances improve. 

There are other fringe benefits to a project 
of this sort. More forage means, for exam- 
ple, a better crop of game birds. Clear water 
on a steady, reasonable flow basis means an 
opportunity for expanded fish culture. 

I hope your committee will not be dis- 
suaded by the shopworn thesis advanced by 
some that since we have problems of sur- 
pluses in some crops, we should not com- 
pound those problems by developing the pro- 
ductive capacity of more lands. This is a 
fine argument for those communities and 
those producers who have it made. We know 
that you know that the livestock-based in- 
dustry does not have burdensome surpluses. 
Our commodity is not in Government- 
financed storage. We are on a current pro- 
duction-demand basis and want to keep it 
that way. We beli ve, however, that each 
community must advance through taking 
advantage of our natural resources and im- 
proving our potential, or, through inaction, 
we will surely slip backward, while other 
more favored areas will progress. 

Prudent water development is the key to 
achieving our economic and social potential, 
locally and nationally. 

Thank you for favorable consideration of 
the Mason Dam project in Baker County. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J. STEWARD, 
Baxer, OREG., February 14, 1961. 

Hon, CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON: I am merely 
writing this letter to express my opinion on 
the irrigation project here in Baker County. 

I have a farm of 380 acres that is very 
well located and has some of the best soil in 
the country. However, it has developed into 
black alkali for only one reason—we do not 
get enough water to irrigate and wash it 
down. Therefore, I can raise only first-class 
alkali weeds which are of absolutely no value 
and cannot be utilized in any manner. Con- 
sequently, I would say that it is high time 
that we get down to business and encourage 
this Mason Dam to get it developed as soon 
as humanly possible. Baker Valley could 
be the spot of the Northwest, if proper irriga- 
tion could be arranged. I am sure it could 
be done with the installation of Mason Dam. 
It would induce industries to this area, and 
permit us to raise more extensive and varied 
crops, There is no need for water to go down 
the drain when we have plenty of moisture 
in the spring of the year and then in July, 
August, and September when we really need 
water there isn’t any. Therefore, I feel it is 
very urgent that we work hard to restore 
surplus water to Baker Valley, 

I am not just encouraging this for my 
own benefit, but everyone concerned, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa. SCHAAN, 
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BAKER BRANCH, 
THE U.S. NATIONAL BANK OF 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
Baker, Oreg., August 14, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: For many, many 
years this bank has been interested in the 
Baker Valley irrigation development project, 
commonly known as the Mason Dam project 
wherein a dam is proposed to be erected in 
the Sumpter area between Sumpter and 
Baker, its main use being for irrigation pur- 
poses for the Baker Valley. We have always 
felt that the construction of this project 
is of the utmost importance to the welfare 
of this county, and accordingly to the entire 
State of Oregon. We believe the present 
waste of this valuable natural resource is 
inexcusable and that the benefits that will 
be realized from the project will far outstrip 
the cost of construction, 

The officers and employees of this bank all 
join with me in recommending the construc- 
tion of this project. 

Sincerely, 
Lester D. HANSEN, 
Assistant Vice President and Manager. 


FORTNER SUPPLY Co., 
Baker, Oreg., August 14, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Committee on Interior and Insular Afairs, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As a 30-year resident of Baker 
County, Oreg., during half of which time I 
served as Baker County agricultural agent, I 
am writing to urge your support of the pro- 
posed Mason Dam project for this locality. 

There is no question but that the agri- 
cultural economy of Baker County has been 
held down for many years due to the lack 
of late season irrigation water. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Baker Valley area and 
other sections of the county not served by 
water-impounding dams such as have been 
provided in the Burnt River and Lower Pow- 
der Valleys of the county. 

Adequate irrigation water, such as the 
Mason Dam would provide to the established 
irrigated ranches and some new lands under 
it, would allow for desirable diversification 
and boost yields of hay and pasture in this 
basic livestock area. Late pastures are par- 
ticularly important in view of the limita- 
tions now placed on range operators. The 
beef, dairy, and sheep producers all need 
the added forage that stored late water 
would make possible. 

Plentiful water would permit diversifica- 
tion on the smaller farm units and the acre- 
age of such crops as sugarbeets and potatoes, 
which do well in this area, could be increased 
with benefit to all. 

Yes, we need the benefits that would come 
to Baker County with the building of Mason 
Dam. As an early advocate and worker for 
this project I urge you and your committee 
to give a favorable report on the Mason Dam 
project. 

Very truly yours, 
P. T. FoRTNER, 
President. 


BAKER, OREG., August 14, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to express my hope that 
you will do everything in your power to 
expedite any legislation that would make 
possible the construction of Mason Dam on 
Powder River in Baker County, Oreg. This 
construction would certainly improve the 
agricultural picture in this valley and I'm 
certain that in the near future that we are 
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apt to need all of the agricultural produc- 

tion that we can muster. 

This project is needed because at the 
present time there is seldom water for irri- 
gation after July 4. This dam would en- 
able floodwaters to be held back and would 
lessen the downstream damage from high 
waters. 

Very truly yours, 
Dick HAYNES. 
Manch 28, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: In the near future, you will have 
before your committee for consideration, the 
authorization for the Mason Dam project 
on the Upper Powder River division. As a 
rancher of this area, I would like to acquaint 
you with my thinking about this project. 

The committee, in reviewing the proposed 
project, will note that there is considerable 
acreage in the valley which is classed as No. 
8 and No. 4 land. This is the type of land 
which we farm in our livestock operation. 
I live and farm the land on the ranch where 
I was born, and over the years, I have seen 
this land reclaimed from alkali by washing 
it with river water. Production on parts of 
this land has been increased by 100 percent 
or more, and it is an indisputable fact, I'm 
sure, that if we had water for late irriga- 
tion it could be increased even more. 

A problem which is always with us on our 
lower lands is flooding early in the spring. 
Much of the land stands under water for 
from 4 to 12 weeks each year. There is no 
way to use good farming practice unless the 
runoff water can be conserved for later ir- 
rigation by constructing Mason Dam. 

We have neighbors who pump water from 
deep wells for later use and the contrast in 
production is obvious. The costs of pumping 
is prohibitive, however, for our operation. 

It is my opinion that in asking for this 
project we are not asking Congress for money 
to further aggravate the farm problem. This 
water will be used on our lands only as a 
supplement. The products we grow are cat- 
tle, sheep, hay, and pasture. Supplemental 
water would increase the efficiency of our 
operation, controlling floodwater would con- 
serve our resources, and the two together 
would benefit all our valley, our State, and 
logically the Nation. 

I hope your committee will take a good 
look (approving) at our request—we think it 
is sound and worthy of authorization. 

Yours truly, 
FRED J. WARNER. 


BAKER, Orec., March 14, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman of Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As a livestock producer of Baker 
Valley I urge you to do everything possible 
to gain authorization of our Mason Dam 
project. 

I believe irrigation will greatly stabilize the 
livestock industry and general economy of 
this area. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM E. WIDMAN, 


CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC UTILITIES Co., 
Baker, Oreg., December 13, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON ANDERSON, 

Committee on Interior and Insular Afairs, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We urge that you do everything 
possible for the passing of the bill author- 
izing construction of the proposed Mason 
Dam in this session of Congress. 

This irrigation project is of grave im- 
portance to the economy of our entire area. 
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The waste of a natural resource so vital 
to our area could be eliminated by the con- 
struction of this dam. 

L. G. Gray, 
District Manager. 
BAKER, OREG., February 22, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: I’m writing this 
letter in behalf of the proposed Mason Dam 
in Baker Valley. I feel it would be of great 
benefit to the ranchers and farmers of this 
valley. We have floodwater from Powder 
River which lasts until the first of July, 
then the ranchers are left with no irrigation 
water. 

If this water could be stored in the pro- 
posed Mason Dam, it would store enough 
water for a full supply of water to irrigate 
all the land that has now only one-half 
enough water to grow the crops that could 
be grown with a full supply of water. 

One could grow 50 to 60 percent more hay 
and grass, which this valley surely needs 
to meet the demands for pasture and winter 
feed for the fine beef and dairy cattle grown 
in this valley, as well as other crops that 
could be grown suitable to the soil and cli- 
mate conditions of Baker Valley. 

I have drilled two irrigation wells on my 
Tanch and with the wells as a supplemental 
water source, I have grown good crops of 
potatoes and sugarbeets and when the alfalfa 
hay is irrigated from wells, I get one extra 
good cutting of hay and a good pasture. 

The proposed dam would benefit the whole 
valley; the city of Baker would benefit from 
the extra population that would naturally 
occur when the large farms would be sold 
in smaller units and would be farmed in a 
diversified manner. 

The growing of sugarbeets in Baker Valley 
would by their byproducts, increase the feed- 
ing and finishing our beef cattle instead of 
shipping the cattle as feeders to California 
and other States to be fattened and then 
shipped back to Oregon as finished products. 

Another reason I feel the Mason Dam, as 
proposed in the Powder River, should be 
built is the conservation of water, something 
all of us are becoming conscious of today, 
and at this time if we of the Baker Valley 
don't protect our rights to the water of 
Powder River, we might lose those rights. 
As others also know, the great value of the 
water that is running to waste down Powder 
River, therefore, we ranchers and the city 
people need the dam on Powder River, the 
proposed Mason Dam, to protect our rights 
to this water. 

Yours truly, 
CONRAD ALLEN. 
COMMERCIAL WELDING Co., INC., 
Baker, Oreg., April 13, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: As we are steel fabricators 
of ranch equipment in this area, I am writ- 
ing to ask if you would do all possible to 
help us in this area get the OK for the con- 
struction of the Mason Dam here in Baker 
County. 

We work from 25 to 30 people and we feel 
that building the Mason Dam would natural- 
ly increase our work and possibly more could 
be employed. Also, I would like to point out 
that more than 90 percent of our employees 
have expressed a high degree of enthusiasm 
regarding the recreational facilities which 
will be made available to them as well as to 
all the other people of eastern Oregon and 
surrounding communities. 

In closing, we want you to know that we 
would sincerely appreciate any effort that 
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you would put forth to help us on the 
Mason Dam project. 
Very truly yours, 
Jack Frost, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
BRITTON EQUIPMENT Co., 
Baker, Oreg., March 14, 1961. 
HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANDERSON: As a dealer in farm 
equipment and irrigation supplies, I have 
very close association with the farmers and 
ranchers in Baker Valley. 

It is a pathetic situation to see the crops 
dry out and burn. The alfalfa producing a 
spotted, skimpy, one-third yield on the sec- 
ond cutting and no third cutting, due to the 
fact that our water goes floating down the 
river in May and the early part of June. 
There is no water in July, August, and Sep- 
tember which are our best growing months. 
This is a yearly disaster which must be 
stopped to bolster our failing economy in 
Baker Valley. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I sincerely urge you to help 
us gain authorization of Mason Dam project 
to help us remedy this deplorable situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. BRITTON. 


PIONEER FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Baker, Oreg., April 5, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U. S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: It is my under- 
standing that the Mason Dam project on the 
Powder River in Baker County, Oreg., will 
come up very soon before your committee. 
I would like to urge you on behalf of our 
association and on behalf of the city of 
Baker and Baker County, to take affirmative 
action on this measure, as we feel that it 
will be of great value to the economy of 
this area. 

Yours very truly, 
CARL Davis, 
President. 


JONES & SON, 
Baker, Oreg., April 5, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Committee on Interior and Insular Afairs, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We wish to give our sup- 
port to the proposed Mason Dam. We feel 
that it is needed now for our present acreage 
and to insure the future economy of our 
valley. The steady decrease in annual rain- 
fall along with our ever-present need for 
more water makes this dam of vital concern 
to al Baker County folks. We give our 
wholehearted endorsement to this project. 

Yours very truly, 
Howarp H. JONES, 


BASCHE-SAGE HARDWARE CO., 
Baker, Oreg., April 5, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: We understand 
that a hearing will be held concerning the 
building of the Mason Dam. We feel that 
this is a very worthy project which will 
certainly strengthen the economy of our 
community. Both in an economic way and 
through recreation areas it will obtain. 

Other factors to consider would be flood 
control and storage of badly needed irriga- 
tion waters. The last few years show how 
badly we need an additional supply of water 
when we encounter an under average snow 
or rainfall. 
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We hope you will be able to help our com- 
munity obtain this worthy project. 
Very truly yours, 
F. C. BASCHE. 


Mrs. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the Powder River, on 
which the Mason Dam and Reservoir 
will be located meanders through saucer- 
shaped Baker Valley in one of the most 
scenic plateau areas of eastern Oregon. 
Timbered and rugged slopes form the 
south and west borders of the valley and 
sage- covered hills, the east and north 
boundaries. Construction of the irri- 
gation facilities authorized by the leg- 
islation now before you will add to the 
economic stability of the Baker area 
without detracting from pastoral physi- 
cal features. : 

Because of relatively high elevation, 
the Baker Valley farmers are faced with 
a shortened growing season. The aver- 
age period between killing frosts is 137 
days. Also, water shortages normally 
confront farmers for about half of the 
growing season. Water stored in Mason 
Dam Reservoir will provide supplemental 
irrigation water for approximately 13,990 
acres now receiving a partial supply and 
would give a full supply to 4,010 acres 
not now irrigated. The project would 
also provide important flood control, fish 
and wildlife, and recreation benefits. 

Principal project works would include 
Mason Dam, the Lilley pumping plant, 
and a relift pumping plant. Mason Dam 
is designed as a 185-foot-high, earth- 
and-rockfill structure, forming a 100,000 
acre-foot reservoir on the Powder River 
in. Lower Sumpter Valley, about 18 miles 
upstream from Baker. Land now irri- 
gated is generally flooded during the 
spring runoff to make maximum use of 
natural flows. 

Storage in Mason Reservoir will per- 
mit more effective use of regulated flows 
for higher production of hay and other 
forage crops essential to this cattle- 
raising area. Thirty-eight thousand 
acre-feet of the space in Mason Reservoir 
will be used to store flood flows which 
periodically damage residential, com- 
mercial, and agricultural property in the 
Baker Valley. 

Operation of the project also will pre- 
serve and enhance the fishery resources 
of Powder River by establishing lake 
fishing in the reservoir and by maintain- 
ing a live stream below the dam, through 
releases of water specifically for this 
purpose. 

The reservoir area would be particu- 
larly attractive for recreation purposes, 
and provision is being made for facilities 
to accommodate visitors. Studies also 
are continuing on the possible acquisi- 
tion of additional land around the reser- 
voir, specifically for recreation, to imple- 
ment the President’s directive to realize 
maximum recreation benefits for future 
generations. 

The benefit-cost ratio of this project is 
about 1.28 to 1. Officials of the State 
of Oregon have strongly endorsed au- 
thorization of the project and have rec- 
ommended appropriation of funds for 
its construction at an early date. I urge 
favorable consideration of S. 308 as a 
means of furthering the progress of wa- 
ter resource development in our State. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. MORSE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the first nomination on the 
calendar under U.S. district judges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the nomination. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Irving Ben Cooper to be a U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I move that the 
Senate resume the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


JURISDICTION OF U.S. DISTRICT 
COURTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 1960, which was read 
as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
September 20, 1962. 

Resolved, That the House concur in the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to 
the bill (H.R. 1960) entitled “An Act to 
amend chapter 85 of title 28 of the United 
States Code relating to the jurisdiction of 
the United States district courts, and for 
other purposes”, with the following amend- 
ment: 

Strike out lines 3 through 5 on page 2 
of the said House engrossed bill and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“The district courts shall have original 
jurisdiction of any action in the nature of 
mandamus to compel an officer or employee 
of the United States or any agency thereof 
to perform a duty owed to the plaintiff.” 

Resolved, That the House concur in the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 2. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, 
H.R. 1960, which was passed in the Sen- 
ate, with amendments, on September 6, 
1962, has again been passed in the other 
body with an amendment to section 1361 
of that bill. The bill as passed by the 
House retains the venue provision of 
the Senate version. 

Following the passage in the Senate 
of H.R. 1960, the Department of Justice 
voiced some concern that the Senate lan- 
guage might result in the creation of a 
remedy different than we intended. Ac- 
cordingly, I asked the Department of 
Justice to send me a letter, which I ask 
to have inserted in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., September 18, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN A. CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This is in response to your 
request for the views of the Department of 
Justice relative to the bill H.R. 1960, “To 
amend chapter 85 of title 28 of the United 
States Code relating to the jurisdiction of 
the U.S. district courts, and for other pur- 
poses,” which passed the Senate amended 
September 6, 1962, and is awaiting action in 
the House. 

The purpose of this bill, as indicated by 
the Senate report (S. Rept. No. 1992), is 
to make it possible to bring original actions 
in the nature of mandamus against Gov- 
ernment officials and employees in all U.S. 
district courts. Such actions at present can 
be brought only in the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia. However, the 
Department believes that the 1 
chosen to effect this purpose is susceptible 
to varying interpretations which might re- 
sult in the creation of a remedy quite dif- 
ferent from mandamus. Accordingly, to re- 
move all doubt that the legislative intent 
of the bill is to do nothing more than ex- 
tend to all U.S. district courts jurisdiction 
in mandamus actions against Federal offi- 
cials and employees, the Department sug- 
gests that the language of proposed section 
1361 be modified to read as follows: “The 
district courts shall have origina] jurisdic- 
tion [concurrent with that of the District 
Court for the District of Columbia] of any 
action in the nature of mandamus to com- 
pel an officer or employee of the United 
States, or of any agency thereof, to perform 
a duty owed to the plaintiff.” 

If the language suggested above is adopt- 
ed, this Department, as well as the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, will support the en- 
actment of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
NICHOLAS DEB, KATZENBACH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, 
after consultation with the Department 
and with the interested parties in the 
other body, it was agreed that the sug- 
gested language would accomplish the 
legislative purpose we were seeking. 
However, the suggested phrase in the 
Department of Justice language: Con- 
current with that of the District Court 
for the District of Columbia,” was elimi- 
nated as unnecessary and cumbersome. 

The only change in the bill as passed 
by the House then, would be to word pro- 
posed section 1361 to read as follows: 

The district courts shall have original ju- 
risdiction of any action in the nature of 
mandamus to compel an officer or employee 
of the United States, or of any agency there- 
of, to perform a duty owed to the plaintiff. 
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As I have stated, I believe this lan- 
guage accomplishes the original legisla- 
tive purpose of the bill and I urge that 
the Senate concur in the House amend- 
ment so that this important piece of 
legislation may become a part of title 28 
of the United States Code. 

Madam President, I move that the 
Senate concur in the House amend- 
ments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask uanimous consent that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of cer- 
tain measures on the calendar to which 
there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 


SALE OF CHESTNUT EXTRACT 


The bill (H.R. 12416) to authorize the 
sale, without regard to the 6-month 
waiting period prescribed, of chestnut 
extract proposed to be disposed of pur- 
suant to the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stock Piling Act was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2061), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would waive the statutory re- 
quirement for a 6-month waiting period be- 
fore the Administrator of General Services is 
authorized to dispose of 4,000 long tons of 
chestnut tannin extract from the national 
stockpile. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN MATE- 
RIALS FROM THE NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 509) providing the express approval 
of the Congress, pursuant to section 3(e) 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), for 
the disposition of certain materials from 
the national stockpile was considered, 
and agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 2064), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION 

House Concurrent Resolution 509 of the 
87th Congress, which is being reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Armed Services 
concurrently with H.R. 12416, proposes to 
grant co ional consent to the disposal 
from the national stockpile of 12,245 long 
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tons of chestnut tannin extract that are 
surplus to the stockpile objectives. 

Section 3(e) of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act, 50 U.S.C, 98b(e), 
provides that no disposal of materials that 
are excess to stockpile requirements may be 
made until 6 months after publication in 
the Federal Register. Notice of this pro- 
posed disposal was published in the Federal 
Register on August 9, 1962. In the absence 
of express authority to waive the 6-month 
waiting period for a part of the excess chest- 
nut tannin the disposal of this material 
could not be accomplished until 6 months 
after August 9, 1962, even with favorable 
action on House Concurrent Resolution 509. 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 223) 
designating the period from January 13, 
1963, to January 19, 1963, as Interna- 
tional Printing Week was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and H6uSe of KEp= 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the period from 
January 13, 1963, to January 19, 1963, is here- 
by designated as International Printing 
Week, and the President of the United States 
is requested and authorized to issue a procla- 
mation inviting the people of the United 
States to observe such week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp an excerpt from the 
report (No. 2065), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
designate the period from January 13 to 19, 
1963, as International Printing Week, and 
authorizes the President of the United States 
to issue a proclamation inviting the people 
of the United States to observe such week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


PEACE OFFICERS MEMORIAL DAY 
AND POLICE WEEK 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 730) 
to authorize the President to proclaim 
May 15 of each year as Peace Officers 
Memorial Day and the calendar week of 
each year during which such May 15 
occurs as Police Week was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this joint resolution is to 
authorize and request the President to issue 
a proclamation designating May 15 of each 
year as Peace Officers Memorial Day in hon- 
or of the Federal, State, and municipal offi- 
cers who have been killed or disabled in line 
of duty. 

The joint resolution also authorizes and 
requests the President to designate in each 
year the calendar week during which May 15 
occurs as Police Week in recognition of the 
service given by the men and women who, 
night and day, stand guard in our midst 
to protect us through enforcement of our 
laws. 

Pinally, the joint resolution authorizes and 
requests the President to invite State and 
local governments and the people of the 
United States to observe these events with 
the appropriate ceremonies and activities. 
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INCREASE IN ALLOWANCES OF 
WITNESSES 


The bill (S. 2949) to amend sections 
1821 and 1825 of title 28, United States 
Code, to increase the per diem, mileage, 
and subsistence allowances of witnesses, 
and for other purposes was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1821 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “$4” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$6”, by striking out 8 cents” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “10 cents”, and 
by striking out “$8” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$10”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1825 of such title is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Whenever witness fees are payable by the 
United States, the marshal for the district 
shall make such payments on the basis of a 
certificate of attendance signed by the United 
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torney, or other Government attorney in 
charge of the case or grand jury proceeding. 
United States Commissioners shall certify 
as to the attendance of witnesses at pro- 
ceedings before them. 

“Fees and mileage need not be tendered 
to the witness upon service of a subpena is- 
sued in behalf of the United States or an 
officer or agency thereof.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2066), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to amend sections 1821 and 1825 of title 
28, United States Code, to increase the per 
diem, mileage, and subsistence allowances of 
witnesses, and for other purposes. 


CLAIMANTS AGAINST UNITED 
STATES REGARDING EXPLOSION 
OF MUNITIONS TRUCK IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


The bill (H.R. 5312) for the relief of 
certain additional claimants against the 
United States who suffered personal in- 
juries, property damage, or other loss 
as a result of the explosion of a muni- 
tions truck between Smithfield and 
Selma, N.C., on March 7, 1942, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2067), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay T. E. Cooke, of Louisburg, N.C., $800; 
Bobbie Ray Lewis, of Greenville, N.C., $6,000; 
and Roy A. Robertson, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
$10,000, in settlement of their claims against 
the United States based upon an explosion 
which occurred when a truck transporting 
munitions for the U.S. Army exploded on 
March 7, 1942, at a point between Selma, 
N.C., and Smithfield, N.C. 
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STATEMENT 


The facts and circumstances surrounding 
this proposed legislation are fully covered 
in the detailed report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives rec- 
ommending enactment of the bill. The re- 
port states: 

“The amendment recommended by the 
committee was suggested in the report of 
the Department of the Army on the bill. 
That Department has indicated that it would 
have no objection to the bill provided it is 
amended in the form recommended by this 
committee. The basis for the amounts 
stated in the committee amendment are 
fully discussed in the report of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, which is appended to this 
report. The three individuals named therein 
sustained losses and injuries in the circum- 
stances outlined below. 

“On March 7, 1942, Mr. T. E. Cooke, his 
wife, and three children lived in a rented 
house in Smithfield, N.C. The Cooke family 
was asleep when the munitions truck and 
passenger automobile collided at the inter- 
section of U.S. Highways No. 301 and 70, 
between Selma and Smithfield, N.C. The 


the Cooke home. Mr. T. E. Cooke in a sworn 
statement dated January 30, 1960, stated 
the following: 

When I knew anything my house was 
torn to pieces, timber and litter were all over 
our beds. I got out of bed and got timbers 
out of the way so that they could get up, 
and went outside the house. When we were 
outside, we saw that windows.] doors. 
timber[,] and furniture were scattered all 
over the yard, and everything around us that 
we could see was on fire. 

At this time we left and went to Selma, 
N.C., in our nightclothes and barefoot, and 
a family in Selma took us in * * * I stayed 
on at Selma, N.C.[,] for about 2 weeks try- 
ing to find a job and a place for us to stay. 
Being unable to find anything in that time, 
I went to Rocky Mount, N. C. I.] to see Mr. 
Tom Simmons and asked did he have any- 
where that I could stay, he did not but 
helped me find a place. My family and I 
got back together and started to work on 
our second crop of that year the Ist of 
April 1942.’ 

“The house was owned by Henry Talton, 
Rocky Mount, N.C. Damage to the house 
was stipulated to be $4,746.50 and Henry Tal- 
ton was compensated by Private Law 86-92. 

“On April 29, 1959, Henry Talton in a 
sworn statement stated as follows: 

1 know of my own knowledge that he 
[T. E. Cooke] was rather severely injured, 
particularly around his head and I do know 
now that he has no hearing in his left ear 
and very little in his right. I further know 
that everything that he and his family pos- 
sessed was destroyed by this explosion.’ 

“The evidence is clear that the direct and 
proximate cause of the damage to the house 
and furniture was the explosion. The com- 
mittee agrees that the claim for $800 is both 
fair and reasonable for the loss of all of Mr. 
T. E. Cooke’s furniture and other personal 
property. 

“There is insufficient evidence available to 
establish that Mr. T. E. Cooke received in- 
juries from the explosion. Mr. Cooke in his 
sworn statement did not mention that he 
had sustained any injuries from the explo- 
sion. 

“On March 7, 1942, Bobbie Ray Lewis was 
a passenger in the rear seat of the Pontiac 
sedan which collided with the munitions 
truck. The sedan was driven by Mrs. Minnie 
Lewis, Bobbie Ray Lewis’ mother. The evi- 
dence indicates that Bobbie Ray was only 
slightly injured in the traffic accident. After 
the accident Bobbie Ray was taken to the 
Talton Hotel where he stayed until the hotel 
was wrecked by the explosion; Bobbie Ray 
was severely injured at that time. 
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“After the explosion Bobbie Ray was hos- 
pitalized in the Johnston County Hospital. 
That hospital closed in 1950 and most of its 
detailed records have been misplaced. The 
admission record for Bobbie Ray, the only 
record now available from the hospital, is 
as follows: 

“Patient admitted to hospital March 7, 
1942. 

“ ‘Discharged April 13, 1942. 

“ ‘Diagnosis: Fracture of left leg. Lacera- 
tion of head and chest. Condition good at 
date of discharge.’ 

“A medical examination of February 19, 
1960, disclosed the following abnormalities: 

“ “RE [right eye] 20/15 LE [left eye] 20/70; 
many superficial laceration scars 
about the forehead, face; deeper and some- 
what contracted scars beneath the left eye; 
similar scarring neck, anterior chest, and a 
few on the anterior lower extremities. For- 
eign bodies are felt in several of the scars 
and are slightly tender. * * * There is ab- 
normal dilatation of the veins of the left 
popliteal fossa [hollow at the back of the 
knee]. The joint surface medielly is sl. 
tender, range of motion is now normal, 
There is mild pain on percussion of the sac- 
rolliac joints. Some of the foreign 
bodies are amenable to surgical removal now, 
and others may be readily accessible later.’ 

“The evidence indicates that Bobbie Ray 
sustained some slight injury as a result of 
the traffic accident. However, the serious 
injuries complained of resulted from the ex- 
plosion, Bobbie Ray was hospitalized for 
more than a month in 1942. The injuries 
received have continued to cause physical 
discomfort since the explosion. Bobbie Ray 
has had tenderness and pain in the scars 
on his forehead, face, neck, and upper ante- 
rior chest. Occasional removal of glass from 
these scars has been required. New opera- 
tions are required to remove foreign bodies 
blown into the skin by the explosion. There 
is some indication that veins in the frac- 
tured leg may have received permanent dam- 
age. In the opinion of the committee, the 
amount claimed is both fair and reasonable, 
based on the hospitalization required in 
1942, the injuries sustained, and the need 
for further treatment. 

Mr. Roy A. Robertson was employed as 
a truckdriver for the Polk Packing Associa- 
tion, Winter Haven, Fla., in 1942. On March 
7, 1942, Mr. Robertson approached the scene 
of the sedan-munitions truck collision in 
his truck and was stopped by the local po- 
lice. He walked to a gasoline station and 
was standing inside the station building 
at the time of the explosion. The explo- 
sion knocked Mr. Robertson down and caused 
serious injuries to his head, Mr. Harold 
Selman, who was with Mr. Robertson, took 
him to a hospital in Smithfield, N.C. 

“A medical report dated April 11, 1942, 
contains the following: 

The injury consisted of a contused and 
lacerated wound of the scalp about 2 to 3 
inches in length and about 3 inches above 
the left ear. X-ray of skull showed an ellip- 
tical compound comminuted fracture of the 
skull at this point. From this wound there 
was considerable bleeding and also brain 
tissue was found oozing from the wound 
onto the dressing. At this time there was 
definite evidence of injury to the brain cen- 
ter of speech inasmuch as patient was hardly 
able to say many words that could be un- 
derstood. There was definite paralysis of 
the face and almost complete paralysis of 
the right arm and hand also as a result of 
the above-mentioned injury.’ 

“On July 6, 1943, an operation was per- 
formed to correct, as much as possible, 
damage done by the explosion. The post- 
operative progress which was recorded is as 
follows: 

“ ‘Patient stood the operation very well. 
Progress was very satisfactory. For the first 
week he had occasional twitching of the 
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right face and hand together with a numb- 
ness. This is frequently seen after excision 
of scars of the brain in the immediate post- 
operative convalescence. The wound healed 
primarily * * *. There will be a tendency for 
seizures for a long time since the irritable 
zone in the brain will be present until it 
gradually subsides following medication. It 
is recommended that he avoid operating ma- 
chinery or going into dangerous places or 
climbing, until time has elapsed to make it 
reasonably certain that he will not have any 
unconscious attacks.’ 

“The evidence is clear that Mr. Robertson's 
injuries were directly and proximately 
caused by the explosion. He received very 
serious injuries of the head and has required 
considerable hospitalization and surgery. 
Evidence of brain damage is very apparent 
from the medical reports. Based on the 
foregoing facts the amount claimed, $10,000, 
is extremely fair and reasonable. Mr. Rob- 
ertson has received $2,059.65 from the Conti- 
nental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill, in the 
form of $774, workmen’s compensation, and 
$1,285.65, medical expenses. 

“The committee finds that the foregoing 
facts clearly show the basis for extending 
legislative relief to the three individuals 
named in the bill. The Army report demon- 
strates that these three claims have been 
evaluated in line with the amounts found 
due other claimants suffering losses and in- 
juries in the same explosion who were in- 
cluded in a congressional reference case. 
The Army has found that the Government 
has suffered no prejudice since the evidence 
referred to in its report was of record and 
was available to support the claims. Clearly 
these individuals are entitled to relief. The 
committee recommends the language of the 
amendments proposed in the Army report 
with the additional language relating to a 
limitation of attorney’s fees required under 
the rules of Subcommittee No.2. The matter 
of the amount of attorney’s fees was the 
subject of a separate consideration by the 
subcommittee. The evidence presented to 
the committee established that the amount 
of legal work performed in connection with 
these claims was equivalent to that per- 
formed in connection with the claims cov- 
ered by the previous bill, H.R. 2594, of the 
86th Congress which was enacted into law 
as Private Law 86-92. Further, it is clear 
that these claims are closely related to the 
claims covered by that bill, which carried a 
similar 25-percent limitation on attorney's 
fees. The committee, therefore, agrees that 
the bill should carry the limitation of 25 per- 
cent. The committee recommends that the 
bill with these amendments be considered 
favorably.” 

This committee concurs in the recom- 
mendations and conclusions arrived at by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary and 
it is, therefore, recommended that H.R. 5312 
be favorably considered. 

The communication from the Department 
of the Army concerning the proposed legis- 
lation is attached hereto and made a part 
hereof. 


YOUNG WAI 


The bill (S. 3227) for the relief of 
Young Wai was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Young Wal shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this 
Act, upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, 
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the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 2068), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Young Wai. The bill provides for 
an appropriate quota deduction and for the 
payment of the required visa fee, 


MRS. MARIA NOWAKOWSKI 
CHANDLER 


The bill (S. 3502) for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Nowakowski Chandler was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 
212(a) (23) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Maria Nowakowski 
Chandler may be issued a visa and be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of Justice or the Department 
of State has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2069), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provisions of existing law relating 
to a conviction of possession of narcotics in 
behalf of the wife of a U.S. citizen member 
of our Armed Forces. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 86-year-old 
native and citizen of Germany who is the 
wife of a U.S. citizen member of our Armed 
Forces whom she married at Salzburg, Aus- 
tria, on April 7, 1956. Her husband has been 
a member of the Armed Forces since 1943 
and the family has been residing in Bad 
Nauheim, Germany. They have two chil- 
dren who are U.S. citizens and a third child 
whom they adopted. The beneficiary has 
been denied a visa because of two minor 
convictions for theft and embezzlement and 
a conviction for possession of narcotics. As 
the wife of a U.S. citizen, the convictions for 
theft and embezzlement may be administra- 
tively waived. Although the narcotics offense 
appears to have been minor in nature, with- 
out the waiver provided for in the bill, the 
beneficiary will be unable to join her hus- 
band in the United States. 


MEMORANDUM OF INFORMATION FROM IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE FILES RE 
8. 3502 


Information concerning the case was ob- 
tained through correspondence abroad with 
Earl Delmar Chandler, the beneficiary’s hus- 
band, and from interviews with his sisters, 
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Opal Blevins and Pearl Fancher, and his 
brother Leo Virgil Chandler. 

The beneficiary, Mrs. Maria Chandler nee 
Nowakowski, a native and citizen of Ger- 
many, was born on July 22, 1926. She mar- 
ried Earl Delmar Chandler on April 7, 1956, 
at Salzburg, Austria, while he was a member 
of the U.S. Armed Forces. Two children have 
been born of this marriage. They are na- 
tives of Germany and are citizens of the 
United States through their father. The 
beneficiary and her husband have also 
adopted another child, a daughter born in 
Italy on March 22, 1956. The family group 
lives in Bad Nauheim, Germany. The ben- 
eficiary is not employed. She and the three 
children are supported by her husband. Her 
parents and a brother live in Germany. She 
has never been in the United States. She 
was refused an immigrant visa by the Amer- 
ican consul general, Frankfurt, Germany, 
during April 1962. 

The committee may desire to request the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, 
Department of State, to secure information 
in this connection. 

Earl Delmar Chandler was born on August 
15, 1923, at Springfield, Mo. He entered the 
U.S. Army on February 4, 1943, and has 
served continuously since that date. His 
present rating is sergeant and his annual 
income is $3,000. The family has no known 
assets. Mr. Chandler did not attend high 
school, He was arrested at Springfield, Mo., 
on May 15, 1940, for petty larceny and 
placed on probation. On August 20, 1940, 
he was arrested at Springfield, Mo., for lar- 
ceny of a bicycle. He was charged with 
delinquency and served from August 21, 
1940, to August 5, 1941, in the State Train- 
ing School for Boys at Boonville, Mo. 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON, the author of 
the bill, has submitted numerous letters and 
documents in connection with the case. 


JUNG HAE 


The bill (H.R. 1304) for the relief of 
Jung Hae was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2070), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The beneficiary is a 4-year-old native and 
citizen of Korea who was abandoned shortly 
after birth and was adopted in Korea, on 
August 7, 1958, by Miss Ellen M. Dana, a 
citizen of the United States. 

At the outset, the committee wishes to 
stress that its favorable recommendation in 
this case should not be construed to be a 
precedent or as an indication that it intends 
to from its general policy of not 
approving private bills in cases where the 
child is coming to reside with a single adopt- 
ing parent. 

Legislation in behalf of the beneficiary, 
Jung Hae, was first submitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary during the 85th 
Congress and it has been reviewed by the 
committee on four occasions. The favorable 
recommendations of the Department of So- 
cial Welfare, State of California, which are 
printed in this report, and Miss Dana’s con- 
tinued support and interest in her adopted 
child, as well as her assistance and interest 
in the welfare of her deceased sister's three 
adopted children, have prompted the com- 
mittee to report H.R. 1304 with a favorable 
recommendation, 

Certain pertinent facts in this case are 
contained in reports dated March 7 and April 
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25, 1961, from the former Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization to the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORANDUM OF INFORMATION FROM IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE FILES 
RE JUNE HAE, BENEFICIARY OF H.R. 1304 


Information concerning this case was ob- 
tained from Ellen M. Dana, the beneficiary's 
adoptive mother. 

Jung Hae, a native and citizen of Korea, 
was born on December 10, 1957. She was 
abandoned shortly after birth and is being 
eared for at the World Vision Reception 
Center at Seoul, Korea. Her expenses of $10 
a month, clothing, and vitamins are fur- 
nished by her adoptive mother. 

She is in good health. No information is 
available concerning her natural parents or 
other relatives. She was adopted by Ellen M. 
Dana in the district court of Seoul on August 
7, 1958. 

Ellen M. Dana, a native citizen of the 
United States, was born on May 7, 1920. She 
is single. A former marriage was terminated 
by divorce on December 13, 1949. She was 
awarded a bachelor of arts degree by Whit- 
tier College, Whittier, Calif., in 1949. She 
is employed as an elementary school teacher 
and receives $7,800 a year. Miss Dana and 
her widowed mother reside together in Bell- 
flower, Calif. They have joint assets valued 
at $24,000 consisting of their home, furni- 
ture, savings, and an automobile. Her 
mother, a retired schoolteacher, receives a 
monthly pension of $331.95. 

Three children, previously adopted by Miss 
Dana’s sister and brother-in-law, have re- 
sided with Miss Dana and her mother since 
the death of their adoptive mother on No- 
vember 29, 1960. These children, ages 3, 4, 
and 5 years, are of Korean origin. Their 
adoptive father assists in their support. 

Private bills H.R. 11818, 85th Congress, 
and H.R. 3100, 86th Congress, introduced in 
behalf of the beneficiary, were not enacted. 


PIETRO DATTOLI 


The bill (H.R. 2604) for the relief of 
Pietro Dattoli was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2071), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provision of existing law relating 
to one convicted of a crime involying moral 
turpitude in behalf of the son of lawful 
permanent residents of the United States. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 27-year-old 
native and citizen of Italy, who presently 
resides in that country. His parents were 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence in June 1958, accom- 
panied by two of the beneficiary's sisters. 
The beneficiary was denied a visa because of 
a conviction in 1954 for the theft of miscel- 
laneous foodstuffs. His 10-month sentence 
was suspended. A third preference visa 
petition was approved in behalf of the bene- 
ficiary in March 1960. 

There is a letter, with attached memoran- 
dum, dated June 14, 1960, to the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives from the then 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization with reference to H.R. 11054, which 
was a similar bill introduced in the 86th 
Congress for the relief of the same benefici- 
ary. 


September 20 


MEMORANDUM OF INFORMATION FROM IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE FILES 
RE PIETRO DATTOLI, BENEFICIARY OF H.R. 
11054 


Information concerning this case was ob- 
tained from Mr. Giambattista Dattoli, the 
beneficiary’s father. 

The beneficiary, a native and citizen of 
Italy, was born on February 9, 1935. He re- 
sides with an unmarried sister in Alberona, 
Province of Foggia, Italy. He attended ele- 
mentary school for 3 years and served in the 
Italian Army for 2 years. He works on a 
farm owned by his parents and earns about 
$500 per year. He has never married. The 
beneficiary has never been in the United 
States. 

The beneficiary was refused an immigrant 
visa by the American consul at Naples, Italy, 
in April 1959, on the ground that he had 
been convicted of a crime involving moral 
turpitude. On June 24, 1954, he was con- 
victed in the civil and penal court of Lu- 
cera, Italy, of theft committed in March 
1954 at Alberona, Italy. The beneficiary was 
sentenced to imprisonment for 10 months, 
20 days, a fine of 11,000 liras, and payment 
of trial costs. The court suspended imposi- 
tion of imprisonment due to his past good 
record. The committee may desire to re- 
quest the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, Department of State, to secure in- 
formation in this connection. 

Mr. Giambattista Dattoll was born on 
October 18, 1906. His wife, Petronilla, nee 
Finelli, was born in Italy on June 29, 1912. 
They were married on May 13, 1932. They 
and two daughters were admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence on 
June 21, 1958. The family resides in Orange, 
N.J. Mr. Dattoli is employed as a landscape 
gardener and during the year 1959, earned 
$1,352. Mrs. Dattoli is employed as a sewing 
machine operator and earns approximately 
$2,000 per year. Their assets include the 
farm in Italy valued at approximately $1,500 
and a savings account in the amount of 
$4,817. 

A visa petition submitted in the bene- 
ficiary’s behalf by his father was approved on 
March 28, 1960. However, the third prefer- 
ence portion of the quota for Italy, to which 
the beneficiary is chargeable, is presently 
oversubscribed. 


ROBERT KNOBBE 


The bill (H.R. 5320) for the relief of 
Robert Knobbe was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 2072), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this legislation is to pay 
Robert A Knobbe, of 5300 South Christiana 
Avenue, Chicago, II., $365 in full settlement 
of his claims against the United States for 
damages to his automobile which was struck 


by an Army staff car driven by an Army pri- 
vate on April 9, 1960. 


WILLIAM THOMAS DENDY 


The bill (H.R. 6016) for the relief of 
William Thomas Dendy was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 2073), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable William 
Thomas Dendy to regain his U.S. citizenship 
which was lost by services in the armed 
forces of Canada. 


ANTHONY PIROTTA 


The bill (H.R. 6998) for the relief of 
Anthony Pirotta was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2074), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this legislation is to pay 
to Anthony Pirotta, of 239 McClean Avenue, 
Staten Island, N.Y., the sum of $381.21 in 
full settlement of his claims against the 
United States for damages to his automo- 
bile which was struck by an Army staff car 
driven by an Army private on April 9, 1960. 


STATEMENT 


The facts as contained in the report of 
the Department of the Army show that at 
approximately 3:30 p.m., on April 8, 1960, 
an Army sedan was dispatched to Pfc. Rob- 
ert W. Brennan, Army serial No. RA11355022, 
at Fort Wadsworth, N.Y., for the purpose of 
transporting an officer on the following day 
at 6:45 a.m. from Miller Field to the St. 
George ferry. Permission was given to Pri- 
vate Brennan to park the Government vehicle 
in his company area at Fort Wadsworth 
because of the early morning hour of the 
trip to be made the next day. The Army 
states that it was standard procedure at 
Fort Wadsworth to dispatch a vehicle the 
night before under such circumstances, in- 
asmuch as the motor pool was locked and 
unattended at the early morning hour when 
the trip in question was to be made. It was 
understood and was the practice that the 
operator would park the vehicle in the com- 
pany area until required to use it for the 
designated trip, 

At approximately 7:30 p.m., on April 8, 
1960, Private Brennan left Fort Wadsworth 
in the Army car without authority, accom- 
panied by two enlisted men. When depart- 
ing from the post, he displayed to the gate 
guard the trip ticket which authorized the 
trip he was to make the following morning. 
The guard knew Brennan personally, and 
did not question him or examine the trip 
ticket closely, believing that the vehicle 
was being used for an emergency run. After 
leaving the post, Private Brennan and his 
companions drove to the Shore Tavern lo- 
cated on Bay Street, Staten Island, com- 
menced drinking, and continued to do so 
until about 3:30 a.m. on April 9, 1960, 

During the time spent at the tavern, Pri- 
vate Brennan was in the company of a 
woman companion and two other enlisted 
men, in addition to the two enlisted men 
whom he had brought in the Government 
vehicle. At approximately 4 a.m. on the 
date in question, Private Brennan was driv- 
ing down McLean Avenue, Staten Island, 
N.Y., in the Army vehicle with the four en- 
listed men and the woman. While driving 
at a fast rate of speed and under the influence 
of alcohol, Private Brennan drove the Army 
ear into a parked sedan, careened off and 
crashed into the rear of another sedan, 
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parked approximately 175 feet ahead, and 
knocked this one into the rear of a third 
one, which, in turn, crashed into the rear of 
a fourth parked car. The force of the im- 
pact caused gasoline tanks to rupture and 
fire ensued which enveloped the vehicles. 
All injured persons were rushed to the 
Staten Island Hospital by ambulance. Pri- 
vate Brennan died of head injuries on ar- 
rival at the hospital. The surviving mili- 
tary members were released from the Staten 
Island Hospital and transferred to the Fort 
Wadsworth dispensary where they were 
checked and returned to duty. The woman 
passenger in the Army car sustained frac- 
tures of both legs and was admitted to the 
hospital where she remained until April 14, 
1960. Damage to the various automobiles 
involved in the accident was as follows: The 
U.S. Army sedan, a total loss; two of the 
civillan cars, total losses; one, the entire 
left side damaged; and the fourth had the 
entire rear damaged. 

Mr. Pirotta’s car was one of the parked 
cars at the time it was struck by the Army 
vehicle and was damaged to the extent of 
$381.21. Other claims for property damage 
resulting from the accident in question were 
filed with the Department of the Army in 
amounts as follows: $365.00; $500.43, and 
$1,784.98. 

The report of the Department of the Army 
also shows that the only statute available 
for the consideration and payment of claims 
of this nature is the Federal Tort Claims 
Act (28 U.S.C., 2671 et seq.). This act pro- 
vides that the employee of the Government 
must be acting within the scope of his office 
or employment at the time the incident 
occurred. Because the evidence of record 
clearly established that the Government em- 
ployee was not acting within the scope of 
his employment, but was on a personal mis- 
sion of his own at the time of the incident, 
the above-mentioned claims were disap- 
proved on November 8, 1960. Subsequently, 
the claimants, severally, appealed the ad- 
verse actions to the Secretary of the Army, 
and, on January 31, 1961, the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army (Financial 
Management), acting for the Secretary, de- 
nied the appeals and sustained the previous 
actions taken on the claims. 

In its Report No. 811 on H.R. 6998 the 
House Judiciary Committee stated its con- 
clusion as follows: 

“However, the committee has concluded 
that such a position fails to take into ac- 
count the obvious failure of the Army to 
properly supervise its vehicles and its driv- 
ers and control their movement from the 
Army facility. Further, it must be seriously 
questioned whether under these particular 
circumstances the loss should be imposed 
upon an individual who was completely with- 
out fault. The Army report itself estab- 
lishes that the Army driver was permitted 
to remove the car from the motor pool to 
his company area as ‘standard procedure.’ 
Further, he was furnished a trip ticket ahead 
of time, and when he exhibited the ticket at 
the gate he was apparently waved through 
without any real check by the guard, who 
knew the driver personally, to determine 
whether he had proper authority to remove 
the vehicle from the base. Under these cir- 
cumstances of a complete breakdown of 
proper controls, it is inequitable for the 
Government to take advantage of the tech- 
nical defense asserted in the Army report to 
avoid payment in this instance,” 

This committee agrees that this case can- 
not be properly decided solely in terms of 
legal responsibility and concurs in the House 
conclusion that the laxity of discipline per- 
mitted by the Army in this instance has cre- 
ated a moral responsibility on the part of 
the Government. The circumstances here 
persuade the committee that this blameless 
claimant is entitled to equitable relief at the 
hands of the Congress. Accordingly, it is 
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recommended that H.R. 6998 be given fa- 
vorable consideration. 

The report of the Department of the Army 
is attached hereto and made a part hereof. 


HENRY MASSARI 


The bill (H.R. 6999) for the relief of 
Henry Massari was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2075), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this legislation is to pay 
to Henry Massari, of 191 McLean Avenue, 
Staten Island, N.Y., the sum of $1,784.98 in 
full settlement of his claims against the 
United States for damages to his automobile 
which was struck by an Army staff car driven 
by an Army private on April 9, 1960. 

STATEMENT 


The facts as contained in the report of 
the Department of the Army shows that at 
approximately 3:30 p.m., on April 8, 1960, an 
Army sedan was dispatched to Pfc. Robert 
W. Brennan, Army serial No, RA11355022, at 
Fort Wadsworth, N.Y., for the purpose of 
transporting an officer on the following day 
at 6:45 a.m. from Miller Field to the St. 
George ferry. Permission was given to Pri- 
vate Brennan to park the Government ve- 
hicle in his company area at Fort Wadsworth 
because of the early morning hour of the 
trip to be made the next day. The Army 
states that it was “standard procedure” at 
Fort Wadsworth to dispatch a vehicle the 
night before under such circumstances, in- 
asmuch as the motor pool was locked and 
unattended at the early morning hour when 
the trip in question was to be made. It was 
understood and was the practice that the 
operator would park the vehicle in the com- 
pany area until required to use it for the 
designated trip. 

At approximately 7:30 p.m., on April 8, 
1960, Private Brennan left Fort Wadsworth 
in the Army car without authority, accom- 
panied by two enlisted men. When depart- 
ing from the post, he displayed to the gate 
guard the trip ticket which authorized the 
trip he was to make the following morning. 
The guard knew Brennan personally, and 
did not question him or examine the trip 
ticket closely, believing that the vehicle was 
being used for an emergency run. After 
leaving the post, Private Brennan and his 
companions drove to the Shore Tavern lo- 
cated on Bay Street, Staten Island, com- 
menced drinking, and continued to do so 
until about 3:30 a.m. on April 9, 1960. 

During the time spent at the tavern, Pri- 
vate Brennan was in the company of a 
woman companion and two other enlisted 
men, in addition to the two enlisted men 
whom he had brought in the Government 
vehicle. At approximately 4 a.m. on the date 
in question, Private Brennan was driving 
down McLean Avenue, Staten Island, N.Y., 
in the Army vehicle with the four enlisted 
men and the woman. While driving at a 
fast rate of speed and under the influence of 
alcohol, Private Brennan drove the Army car 
into a parked sedan, careened off and crashed 
into the rear of another sedan, parked ap- 
proximately 175 feet ahead, and knocked 
this one into the rear of a third one, which, 
in turn crashed into the rear of a fourth 
parked car. The force of the impact caused 
gasoline tanks to rupture and fire ensued 
which enveloped the vehicles. All injured 
persons were rushed to the Staten Island 
Hospital by ambulance. Private Brennan 
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died of head injuries on arrival at the hos- 
pital. The surviving military members were 
released from the Staten Island Hospital and 
transferred to the Fort Wadsworth dispen- 
sary where they were checked and returned 
to duty. The woman passenger in the Army 
car sustained fractures of both legs and was 
admitted to the hospital where she remained 
until April 14, 1960. Damage to the various 
automobiles involved in the accident was as 
follows: the U.S. Army sedan, a total loss; 
two of the civilian cars, total losses; one, 
the entire left side damaged; and the fourth 
had the entire rear damaged. 

Mr. Massari’s car was one of the parked 
cars at the time it was struck by the Army 
vehicle and was damaged to the extent of 
$1,784.98. Other claims for property damage 
resulting from the accident in question were 
filed with the Department of the Army in 
amounts as follows: $381.21; $500.43, and 
$365. 

The report of the Department of the Army 
also shows that the only statute available for 
the consideration and payment of claims of 
this nature is the Federal Tort Claims Act 
(28 U.S.C. 2671 et seq.). This act provides 
that the employee of the Government must 
be acting within the scope of his office or 
employment at the time the incident oc- 
curred. Because the evidence of record 
clearly established that the Government em- 
ployee was not acting within the scope of 
his employment, but was on a personal mis- 
sion of his own at the time of the incident, 
the above-mentioned claims were disap- 
proved on November 8, 1960. Subsequently, 
the claimants, severally, appealed the adverse 
actions to the Secretary of the Army, and, 
on January 31, 1961, the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Financial Manage- 
ment), acting for the Secretary, denied the 
appeals and sustained the previous actions 
taken on the claims. 

In its report No. 812 on H.R. 6999 the 
House Judiciary Committee stated its con- 
clusion as follows: 

“However, the committee has concluded 
that such a position fails to take into ac- 
count the obvious failure of the Army to 
properly supervise its vehicles and its drivers 
and control their movement from the Army 
facility. Further, it must be seriously 
questioned whether under these particular 
circumstances the loss should be imposed 
upon an individual who was completely 
without fault. The Army report itself es- 
tablishes that the Army driver was permitted 
to remove the car from the motor pool to his 
company area as “standard procedure.” 
Further, he was furnished a trip ticket ahead 
of time, and when he exhibited the ticket 
at the gate he was apparently waved 
through without any real check by the guard, 
who knew the driver personally, to deter- 
mine whether he had proper authority to 
remove the vehicle from the base. Under 
these cricumstances of a complete break- 
down of proper controls, it is inequitable 
for the Government to take advantage of 
the technical defense asserted in the Army 
report to avoid payment in this instance.” 

This committee agrees that this case can- 
not be properly decided solely in terms of 
legal responsibility and concurs in the 
House conclusion that the laxity of disci- 
pline permitted by the Army in this instance 
has created a moral responsibility on the 
part of the Government. The circum- 
stances here persuade the committee that 
this blameless claimant is entitled to equi- 
table relief at the hands of the Congress. 
Accordingly, it is recommended that H.R. 
6999 be given favorable consideration. 


MRS. TAKAKO COUGHLIN 


The bill (H.R. 7123) for the relief 
of Mrs. Takako Coughlin was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2076), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to preserve for 
the widow of a U.S. citizen the status of a 
nonquota immigrant, to which status she 
would have been entitled were it not for 
the death of her husband. 


ANNA CAPOROSSI CRISCONI 


The bill (H.R. 7438) for the relief of 
Anna Caporossi Crisconi was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 2077), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to preserve 
nonquota status for the widow of a U.S. 
citizen, to which status she would have been 


entitled were it not for the death of her 
husband. 


CHYUNG SANG BAK 


The bill (H.R. 7704) for the relief 
of Chyung Sang Bak was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2078), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of the bill is to waive any 
applicable limitations and to provide that 
the claim of Chyung Sang Bak, of Pusan, 
Korea, filed on or about December 5, 1960, 
for disabling injuries he suffered on or about 
May 28, 1951, while working with U.S. Army 
personnel at a railroad repair yard in Pusan, 
shall be held to have been timely filed, shall 
be considered and, if found meritorious, 
settled and paid in accordance with other- 
wise applicable provisions of law. 


WILFRID M, CHESHIRE 


The bill (H.R. 8626) for the relief of 
Wilfrid M. Cheshire was considered, 
ordered to.a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2079), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay to Wilfrid M. Cheshire, of 53—B, Farn- 
ham Road, Guildford, Surrey, England, the 
sum of $10,000 as full and final settlement 
of his claim against the United States for 
physical injuries which he suffered as a 
result of the negligent administration of a 
hypodermic injection on September 29, 1955, 
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while he was a patient at a U.S. Army 
evacuation hospital at Inchon, Korea. 


STATEMENT 


On September 28, 1955, Wilfrid M. Chesh- 
ire, while serving on active duty as a 
captain in the British Army, was admitted 
to the 121st U.S. Army Evacuation Hospital, 
Inchon, Korea. While in the hospital, on 
September 29, 1955, he experienced a major 
convulsive seizure and at about 9 p.m., on 
the same day, a quantity of sodium amytal 
was injected into his left buttock. As a 
result of the negligent administration of 
the hypodermic needle by a U.S. Army nurse 
an injury to the left sciatic nerve resulted 
which produced a left drop foot. 

He submitted a claim on April 16, 1957, 
in the amount of $15,000, under the Military 
Claims Act (10 U.S.C, 2733), but it was dis- 
approved because the act, in effect at the 
time of the injury, allowed recovery for rea- 
sonable hospital and medical expenses only, 
and he had not incurred any. An amend- 
ment to the act on March 29, 1956, to per- 
mit recovery for personal injuries, pain, and 
suffering afforded him no basis for a claim 
because it was not retroactive. 

His claim also was not cognizable under 
the provisions of the Foreign Claims Act (10 
U.S.C. 2734) because it was necessary for a 
person to qualify thereunder that he be an 
inhabitant of the foreign country where the 
claim arose, at the time of the injury. The 
amendment of July 28, 1956, wherein an 
inhabitant of any foreign country would 
qualify under this act did not inure 
to the claimants benefit because it, too, was 
not retroactive. 

From all available evidence it is clear that 
Mr. Cheshire's injury was caused by the 
negligence of the Army nurse who attended 
him at the hospital in Korea. Had the inci- 
dent occurred 6 months later he would have 
been entitled to recover damages for his per- 
sonal injuries under the provisions of the 
Military Claims Act, or 10 months later, un- 
der the provisions of the Foreign Claims Act. 
There is no judicial or administrative rem- 
edy available in this case; however, the moral 
obligation to compensate Mr. Cheshire for 
the disability he has suffered is clear and 
pervasive. 

He is receiving a disability pension of 
$363.58 per annum from the British Gov- 
ernment. Evidence was submitted that his 
present salary as a general assistant in a 
hotel is $1,026.48 per annum plus board and 
lodging for 5½ days of each week. His dis- 
ability is permanent and effectively impairs 
his former occupation of surveyor and real 
estate agent; the award, therefore, is com- 
puted upon his military salary of $2,538 per 
annum, and his life expectancy of 24 years, 
he was 45 years of age at the time of his 
discharge from the British Army. 

This bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the Department -of the 
Army, contained in an executive communi- 
cation. The factors applied by the Depart- 
ment in arriving at the amount to be 
awarded are fair and equitable and, in view 
of the fact that the Department frankly ad- 
mits the negligence of one of its officers in 
administering the hypodermic which caused 
the injury, there is an obligation on the 
part of the United States to respond in dam- 
ages to the claim. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that H.R. 8626 be considered favor- 
ably. 


ANNIE YASUKO BOWER 


The bill (H.R. 9578) for the relief of 
Annie Yasuko Bower was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
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port (No. 2080), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to grant to the 
minor child adopted by a U.S. citizen the 
status of a nonquota immigrant, which is the 
status normally enjoyed by the alien minor 
children of citizens of the United States. 


ANTHONY E. O’SORIO 


The bill (H.R. 9587) for the relief of 
Anthony E. O’Sorio was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 2081), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to waive time limitations to permit the filing 
and consideration of a claim by Anthony E. 
O'Sorlo, of Bronx, N.Y., for civilian detention 
benefits under section 5(a) through (e) of 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 
The bill would further require that the 
claim be filed within 6 months of enact- 
ment, i 

STATEMENT 


The claim which could be considered un- 
der the authority provided in H.R. 9587 
would concern civilian detention benefits 
provided under section 5(a) through (e) of 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 
Mr. Anthony E. O'Sorio's claim is for bene- 
fits payable for the time he was in hiding 
from the Japanese to avoid capture in the 
Philippines during World War II. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary 
states as follows in its report (No. 2215) on 
this legislation : 

“As is noted in the report of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, Mr. O'Sorio 
attempted to file a claim for detention bene- 
fits on December 1, 1952. However, this 
claim was rejected, because it had not been 
filed prior to March 31, 1952. The issue 
presented to the committee, therefore, is 
whether the particular circumstances of Mr. 
O Sorio's case warrant legislative relief to 
the extent of an authorization for the con- 
sideration of the claim without regard to 
such time limitations. The committee finds 
that the evidence presented to it justifies a 
waiver in this case. Further, it has been 
established that Mr. O’Sorio’s mother and 
sister, Mary and Irene O’Sorio, both received 
the benefits now being sought by Mr. 
Anthony E. O’Sorio. Mr. O’Sorio’s mother 
made the following statement in an affidavit 
filed with the committee which attests to 
the son’s status during World War II: 

J. Mary Osorio, do hereby swear and 
affirm that my son, Anthony Edward O’Sorio, 
currently in the service of the U.S. Navy, did 
reside with me during the Japanese occupa- 
tion of the Philippine Islands during the 
same duration that my war claim had been 
approved for.’ 

“The committee is further advised that 
Mr. O'Sorio was a member of the guerrilla 
forces which operated in the Philippines 
during World War II. After the American 
landings, he was attached to the Ist 
Cavalry Division of the U.S. Army for a 
period of approximately 4 months as a liaison 
officer until he was repatriated to the United 
States. He subsequently joined the U.S. 
Navy, and, at the time that he was required 
to file the claim referred to in this bill, he 
was overseas. This was the time of the 
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Korean conflict. and he was unaware that 
he was entitled to benefits under the War 
Claims Act. The committee feels that this 
is an appropriate matter for legislative relief 
and, therefore, recommends that the bill be 
considered favorably.” 

Considering that the War Claims Act is 
beneficial legislation, this committee con- 
curs in the view of the House of Representa- 
tives that this is a meritorious bill, and 
therefore recommends it favorably. 


LT. COMDR. JOSEPH P. MANNIX 


The bill (H.R. 9603) for the relief of 
Lt. Comdr. Joseph P. Mannix was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2082), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to exercise his discretion so as to require 
the repayment or withholding of only those 
amounts which will not impose an undue 
or inequitable hardship upon Lt. Comdr. 
Joseph P. Mannix, U.S. Coast Guard, retired, 
in the discharge of an indebtedness of $13,- 
324 resulting from an erroneous computa- 
tion of his retired pay. 


STATEMENT 


The proposed legislation is in accord with 
the conclusions and recommendations of the 
General Counsel of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The facts relating to this claim are 
contained in House Report 1947 on H.R. 9603, 
and are as follows: 

“Lt. Comdr. Joseph P. Mannix has ap- 
pealed to Congress for relief from indebt- 
edness resulting from an erroneous over- 
payment of retired pay. The overpayment 
extended over the period from February 1, 
1957, to September 30, 1961, and totals 
$13,324. 

“On January 2, 1957, the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard approved Lieutenant Com- 
mander Mannix’ application for retirement 
from active duty effective February 1, 1957, 
under the provisions of section 238 of title 
14, United States Code. 

“This section provides that a commis- 
sioned officer of the Coast Guard who has 
been placed out of line for promotion after 
completing 10 years of commissioned service 
may, at his own request and with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, be 
retired from active service with the perma- 
nent grade held at the time of such retire- 
ment, with retired pay of the grade with 
which retired. An officer retired under that 
section is entitled to have his retired pay 
computed on the basis of 2½ percent of the 
active duty pay of the permanent grade held 
at the time of retirement multiplied by the 
number of years of creditable service. On 
the basis that the officer had completed 15 
years and 4 months of creditable service of 
which 1 year and 8 months was service as a 
civilian employee with the former Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation, De- 
partment of Commerce, he was entitled to 
retired pay in the amount of $193.05 a month 
until June 1, 1958, when such retired pay 
was increased to $204.63 per month. 

“His retired pay, however, was computed 
on the basis of 14 U.S.C. 433 which governs 
retirement of the former Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation personnel from 
the Coast Guard, authorizing them to retire 
at age 62 with 75 percent of their active duty 
pay at the time of retirement provided they 
have completed 15 years of combined civilian 
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and military service. This was in error be- 
cause at the time of retirement Commander 
Mannix was only 57 years old. As a con- 
sequence of this mistake, his retired pay was 
computed on the basis of 75 percent of the 
active-duty pay of a commander, he having 
held that grade temporarily, with over 14 
years’ service, or $421.20 a month until June 
1, 1958, when it was increased to $446.47 a 
month. It is shown that the payments con- 
tinued at the higher rates until September 
30, 1961, when the error was discovered. It 
is reported that as of December 31, 1961, 
$256.40 has been withheld from his retired 
pay. 

“The Comptroller General in his report 
to the committee on the bill found from the 
information available to him that it was 
indicated that the overpayment resulted en- 
tirely from administrative error. Lieutenant 
Commander Mannix states that he was un- 
aware that the Coast Guard had errone- 
ously computed his retired pay. The report 
of the Comptroller General and the report 
of the Treasury Department both refer to 
the fact that Lieutenant Commander Man- 
nix is in il] health and that he is depend- 
ent entirely upon his retired pay for the 
support of himself and his wife. This com- 
mittee has been advised that while Lieu- 
tenant Commander Mannix was on duty he 
had been hospitalized on numerous occa- 
sions for treatment to the hip and spine. 
In April 1957, following his retirement, he 
entered the U.S. Public Health Hospital in 
Chicago, III., for further treatment. After 
a series of tests, he was advised that he 
suffered from deterioration of the vertebrae 
and from spinal arthritis. His condition re- 
quired certain injections and he had becn 
fitted with a brace. Despite subsequent ex- 
amination and treatment, he has advised 
the sponsor of this bill that his back con- 
dition remains substantially the same. In 
November 1960 Lieutenant Commander Man- 
nix was examined due to difficulty with his 
eyes and was advised that he had cataracts 
on both eyes. The committee has been fur- 
ther advised that his wife also requires treat- 
ment because of poor health. 

“As has already been noted, Lieutenant 
Commander Mannix must rely upon his re- 
tirement income for the support of himself 
and his wife. In return for performing cer- 
tain janitorial services in the building in 
which he lives, his rent is reduced to $35 
a month and he now receives a payment of 
$32.50 in the form of social security benefits. 

“The report of the Treasury Department 
recognizes the difficulties and hardships faced 
by Lieutenant Commander Mannix as the 
result of this train of events. The Comp- 
troller General in his report on the bill notes 
these considerations and states that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office would have no objec- 
tion to legislative relief if the Congress agrees 
that these circumstances justify that relief. 
However, the Treasury Department has ques- 
tioned the form of relief provided in the bill 
and suggests that relief be a matter left in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury rather than a case of outright relief from 
the indebtedness by act of Congress. That 
Department recommends that the Secretary 
of the Treasury be empowered to determine 
what amount, if any, should be withheld 
from Lieutenant Commander Mannix’s re- 
tired pay. The committee has recommended 
amendatory language embodying these 
recommendations with the intent that the 
Secretary of the Treasury will give due con- 
sideration to the difficulties faced by Lieu- 
tenant Commander Mannix including his 
health problems and his straitened financial 
circumstances.” 

The committee notes that the bill gives 
to the Department of the Treasury the au- 
thority to require repayment by the claimant 
up to the amount specified in the bill, ac- 
cording to the Department’s decision as to 
what amount may be just and reasonable. 
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The repayment might range, under the pro- 
visions of the bill, from nothing to the full 
amount, depending on the circumstances. If, 
on the one hand, the facts relating to the 
income of the claimant and to his health 
should be as related in the statement, it 
would appear that no repayment should be 
required, or, at the most, a minimal repay- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the fortunes 
of the claimant are good or should improve 
in the future, then, in that event, a reason- 
able repayment should be required. 

The committee is in accordance with the 
manner in which the claim is to be resolved, 
and recommends that the bill, H.R. 9603, be 
considered favorably. 


TADEUSZ SOCHACKI 


The bill (H.R. 9893) for the relief of 
Tadeusz Sochacki was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2083), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in a nonquota 
status of an alien child adopted by citizens 
of the United States. 


DWIGHT W. CLARAHAN 


The bill (H.R. 9995) for the relief of 
Dwight W. Clarahan was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2084), explaining the purposes 
of the bill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay to Dwight W. Clarahan, of Sigourney, 
Iowa, the sum of $227.02 in settlement of 
all his claims against the United States for 
the difference between the salary he was 
paid and the salary to which he was lawfully 
entitled as an employee in the Sigourney 
post office from April 1, 1948, to April 1, 1950. 


ANGELO A. RUSSO 


The bill (H.R. 10678) for the relief of 
Angelo A. Russo was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2085), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay to Angelo A. Russo, of Burlington, 
Mass., $200 to reimburse him for the amount 
he paid to satisfy Judgments rendered against 
him as the result of an accident which oc- 
curred while he was operating a Government 
vehicle as an employee of the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the Department of the Army. 
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STATEMENT 


The facts as contained in the favorable 
report of the Department of the Army on 
this bill show that on April 16, 1954, at ap- 
proximately 12:50 p.m., Mr. Angelo A. Russo 
was operating a 1½-ton truck owned by the 
Government, in connection with his employ- 
ment as mobile equipment repair with the 
Corps of Engineers. He was en route from 
division headquarters in Boston to Grenier 
Air Force Base, Manchester, N.H., when he 
was involved in an intersection collision at 
Cottage Farm Bridge and Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Mass. The other vehicle involved 
in the accident was a 1946 Ford sedan owned 
by Robert P. Trevette and operated by 
Arthur C. Roberts. Mr. Trevette was not a 
passenger in the automobile. Mr. Russo 
stated that as he approached the intersec- 
tion the Ford sedan, traveling at an esti- 
mated speed of 40 miles per hour, approached 
from his left and crossed his line of travel. 
Mr. Russo attempted to halt the Government 
vehicle, but was unsuccessful. He also stated 
that the truck was proceeding at a speed of 
5 miles per hour when it collided with the 
side of the Ford sedan. 

Minor damage resulted to the Government 
vehicle, but it was estimated that it would 
cost $369 to repair the civilian vehicle. 

An initial administrative finding showed 
that the accident was attributable to negli- 
gence on the part of Mr. Roberts. However, 
on May 25, 1954, Mr. Trevette filed suit in 
the amount of $1,000 against Mr. Russo in his 
individual capacity for the damage caused to 
his automobile. In this regard, the US. 
attorney moved to set aside a default judg- 
ment which was entered against Mr. Russo 
for his failure to answer timely the com- 
plaint against him. 

It appears that nothing further was done 
about the suit until July 1960 when the U.S. 
attorney attempted to dismiss the action for 
want of prosecution. This attempt was un- 
successful and the action was set for trial in 
the Third District Court of Eastern Middlesex 
on December 4, 1961. On the day of the trial, 
just prior to the calling of the case, the suit 
was settled for $200. This amount has been 
paid to Mr. Trevette by the claimant and an 
agreement for judgment was filed in court. 

Since suit in this instance could have been 
brought against the United States under sec- 
tion 1346(b) of title 28 of the United States 
Code and had this been the case, Mr. Russo 
would have not have been subject to suit 
because section 2676 of title 28 provides that 
a judgment in an action under section 
1346(b) shall constitute a complete bar to 
any action by the plaintiff by reason of the 
same subject matter against the employee 
of the Government whose action or omission 
gave rise to the claim. 

This committee feels that it would be un- 
fair to require this individual to bear the 
cost of this judgment, in view of the fact 
that the United States, under the tort claims 
provisions of title 28, would have been sub- 
ject to suit on the same state of facts. This 
suit was brought in a court not subject to 
the provisions of Federal law, in which pro- 
visions of the Federal Tort Claims Act had no 
application. The claimant elected to sue 
only the driver, who was represented by Gov- 
ernment counsel, even though the employer 
of the driver had already determined admin- 
istratively that the driver was without fault 
or negligence. This committee has consid- 
ered favorably other bills of this nature and, 
accordingly, recommends that H.R. 10678 be 
favorably considered. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof 
is the report on this bill from the Depart- 
ment of the Army, addressed to the chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee. 


REXFORD R. CHERRYMAN 


The bill (H.R. 10720) for the relief of 
Rexford R. Cherryman of Williamsburg, 
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Va., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2086), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Navy to pay, out of current appropria- 
tions available for the payment of severance 
pay, to Rexford R. Cherryman, of Williams- 
burg, Va., an amount equal to the difference 
between (a) the amount of severance pay 
which would have been paid to him upon his 
discharge from the U.S. Navy if the compu- 
tation of such severance pay had been based 
upon his actual commissioned service in the 
U.S. Navy, and (b) the amount of severance 
pay actually paid to him. 


MELYNDA KIM ZEHR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3455) for the relief of Melynda 
Kim Zehr (Chun Yoon Nyu) and Mich- 
elle Su Zehr (Lim Myung Im) which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Melynda Kim 
Zehr (Chun Yoon Nyu) and Michelle Su 
Zehr (Lim Myung Im) may be classified as 
eligible orphans within the meaning of sec- 
tion 101 (b) (1) CF) of the said Act and peti- 
tions may be filed by Mr. and Mrs. Byron D. 
Zehr, citizens of the United States, in be- 
half of the said Melynda Kim Zehr (Chun 
Yoon Nyu) and Michelle Su Zehr (Lim 
Myung Im) pursuant to section 205(b) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act sub- 
ject to all the conditions in that section re- 
lating to eligible orphans. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 2087), explaining the 
purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
facilitate the entry into the United States in 
a nonquota status of two alien children 
adopted by citizens of the United States. 
The bill has been amended to bring the cases 
within the procedures applicable to the ad- 
mission of adopted alien orphans under the 
general law. 


BETTY SANDRA FAGANN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3557) for the relief of Betty 
Sandra Fagann which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Betty Sandra 
Fagann may be classified as an eligible 
orphan within the meaning of section 
101(b) (1) F) of the said Act and a petition 
may be filed by Antoinette Blanche Fagann, 
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a citizen of the United States, in behalf of 
the said Betty Sandra Fagann pursuant to 
section 205(b) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act subject to all the conditions in 
that section relating to eligible orphans. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2088), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
facilitate the entry into the United States, 
in a nonquota status, of an alien child 
adopted by a citizen of the United States. 
The bill has been amended to bring the case 
within the procedures applicable to the ad- 
mission of adopted alien orphans under the 
general law. 


E. LA REE SMOOT CARPENTER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 7326) for the relief of E. La 
Ree Smoot Carpenter which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the Secretary of Labor is authorized 
and directed (1) to consider any claim filed 
not later than six months after the date of 
enactment of this Act by E. La Ree Smoot 
Carpenter, of Burney, California, for com- 
pensation under section 5(a)(21) of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act for 
disfigurement allegedly sustained by her on 
or about November 13, 1943, while she was 
employed as a junior clerk-stenographer, 
post engineers, Army Air Base, Madras, Ore- 
gon; and (2) to award to the said E. La Ree 
Smoot Carpenter any compensation to 
which she would have been entitled had she 
elected to make application for such com- 
pensation within the time provided therefor 
in section 303(d)(1) of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act Amendments of 
1949. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2089), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE AMENDMENT 

The purpose of the amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute, is to conform the 
bill to the advice of the Secretary of Labor 
that, in order to give effective relief, the 
time limitation in section 303(d)(1) of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
Amendments of 1949 must be waived. The 
time limitations waived in H.R. 7326 are not 
those which bar the filing of the subject 
claim. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, 
as amended, is to waive section 303(d) (1) 
of the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act Amendments of 1949, in favor of E. La 
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Ree Smoot Carpenter, of Burney, Calif., to 
enable her to file her claim for compensa- 
tion for disabilities including permanent 
disfigurement of the face and hands alleged- 
ly resulting from injuries incident to her 
employment as a junior clerk-stenographer, 
post engineers, Army Airbase, Madras, Oreg., 
sustained on or about November 13, 1943. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
that completes action on the calendar 
for today. Reports on bills following 
Calendar No. 2055 are lacking. It is 
hoped that they will be in our posses- 
sion tomorrow and over the weekend. 


NATIONAL FISHERIES CENTER AND 
AQUARIUM IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
as I understand, according to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement of yesterday, 
the business of the Senate tomorrow will 
be the bill for the National Fisheries 
Center and Aquarium in the District of 
Columbia, H.R. 8181. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1741, H.R. 
8181. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8181) to authorize the construction of a 
National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
in the District of Columbia and to pro- 
vide for its operation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works with amend- 
ments. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERV- 
ICE TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to file, on behalf of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, a bill in regard to a proposed 
pay increase and also the postal rate 
bill, which we hope to have finished to- 
morrow, during the weekend when the 
Senate is not in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF THE WOMEN’S IN- 
TERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
the 15th international congress of the 
Women’s International League was held 
at the Asilomar Conference Grounds, Pa- 
cific Grove, Calif., July 8-13, 1962. The 
organization, which was formed at The 
Hague in 1915 during World War I, as- 
sembled more than 250 delegates, alter- 
nates, and observers from 23 countries. 

A public meeting was held in San 
Francisco Saturday evening with Mayor 
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Christopher giving an address of wel- 
come and warm praise for the work of 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 

Two of its founders, Jane Addams and 
Emily Greene Balch, were the only 
American women ever to receive the 
Nobel Peace Prize. The league was or- 
ganized by women on both sides in the 
first World War—Germans as well as 
British, Americans, and other Allies. 
Their idea was to “talk it out instead of 
battling it out.” 

Mrs. Else Zeuthen, of Denmark, the in- 
ternational chairman, who served 6 years 
in the Danish Parliament, noted: 

Our foremost priority—total and universal 
disarmament—is the declared policy of 
statesmen now. 


Besides working for disarmament, the 
organization declares as its goal: 

The abolition of violent means of coercion 
for the settlement of all conflicts, the sub- 
stitution in every case of some form of peace- 
ful settlement, and the strengthening of a 
world organization for the prevention of war, 
the institution of international law, and for 
the political, social, and economic coopera- 
tion of peoples. 


The triennial congress elects 12 mem- 
bers of the international executive com- 
mittee which meets each year between 
congresses. Two members of this com- 
mittee are from the U.S. section; namely, 
Mrs. Emily Parker Simon, vice chairman 
of the international executive committee 
and executive secretary of the committee 
on world development and world disarm- 
ament, and Miss Doris Shamleffer, ad- 
ministrative associate of the committee 
on world development and world dis- 
armament. Other countries represented 
on the executive committee are Den- 
mark, England, India, Israel, Japan, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. The 
international representative to the 
United Nations in New York is Mrs. Ade- 
laide Baker. Miss Gertrude Baer is the 
international representative to the 
United Nations in Geneva and Rome. 
The international representative to 
UNESCO in Paris is Miss Andre Jouve. 

Mrs. Annalee Stewart, of Washington, 
D.C., the legislative secretary and lobby- 
ist for the U.S. section, conducted a ses- 
sion on political action techniques and 
included a period for the exchange of 
methods used to contact government 
leaders in the various countries. Anum- 
ber of the delegates visited Washington 
before and after the triennial congress 
and attended sessions of the Senate and 
House and had lunch with Members of 
Congress. It was my privilege to visit 
with this delegation. 

Many expressed amazement and great 
admiration for the way in which indi- 
vidual citizens and representatives of 
nongovernmental organizations can have 
personal contact and two-way discus- 
sions with Members of Congress and 
other Government officials. In many 
countries this is not possible. 

Among those with whom they talked 
or saw at hearings were Vice President 
Jounson, Speaker of the House McCor- 
Mack, Senate Majority Leader Mans- 
FIELD, Minority Leader DIRKSEN, and 
Senators SPARKMAN, FULBRIGHT, ENGLE, 
KUCHEL, Lone of Hawaii, DOUGLAS, 
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COOPER, SALTONSTALL, CLARK, HART, 
KEFAUVER, McNamara, MCCARTHY, MET- 
CALF, JAVITS, KEATING, LAUSCHE, YOUNG, 
MORSE, JOHNSTON, GORE, AIKEN, PROX- 
MIRE, and WILEY; also Representatives 
ROOSEVELT, EDITH GREEN, KOWALSKI, 
SIKES, PHILBIN, RYAN, KASTENMEIER, 
MORGAN, RHODES, JUDD, CHURCH, POWELL, 
BoLTON, and HANSEN. 

Greetings to the International Con- 
gress were sent by President Kennedy, 
U Thant, Acting Secretary General of 
the United Nations, and other prominent 
world leaders. 

The theme of the 15th Triennial Con- 
gress was “Total and Universal Disarm- 
ament—Now.” The opening speaker was 
Dr. E. Raymond Wilson, executive sec- 
retary emeritus of the Friends Commit- 
tee on National Legislation. He is well 
known to Members of Congress for his 
valiant work on legislation affecting 
foreign policy, peace, disarmament, and 
civil liberties during the years since 1943 
when their Washington office was estab- 
lished. Dr. Wilson spoke on “Some 
Political Aspects of Disarmament.” 

Other working papers were given by 
members of the Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom on “Po- 
litical Aspects of the Disarmament Prob- 
lem,” by Dr. Dorothy Hutchinson, of 
Philadelphia, president, U.S. section of 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom; “Economic and 
Social Impact of Disarmament,” by Dr. 
Frances W. Herring, of Berkeley, Calif.; 
and “The Psychological Aspect and Cul- 
tural Methods of Achieving Disarma- 
ment,” prepared by the French section 
of the WILPF. 

Dr. Herring used as a basis for her 
paper the United Nations report on the 
“Economic and Social Consequences of 
Disarmament” published in February 
1962, which was prepared by an inter- 
national team of able and representative 
economic experts from nations East and 
West. The topics covered are: 

First. How much of the world’s re- 
sources are now being devoted to mili- 
tary purposes? 

Second. What types of advance plan- 
ning can ease transition to peaceful 
economies? 

Third. To what major types of peace- 
ful use might released resources be put, 
and what scale of priorities is recom- 
mended? 

Fourth. What economic problems are 
likely to arise during the conversion 
period? 

Fifth. How will disarmament affect 
economic relations between nations? 

Sixth. What will disarmament allow 
in aid for economic development to un- 
derdeveloped countries? 

Seventh. What must we as individuals 
accept as responsibilities, if the hopeful 
general conclusions of the U.N. document 
are to be translated into reality? 

While I do not agree with all of the 
thinking and proposals contained in 
these addresses, I do believe that they de- 
serve the attention of the Senate and 
that the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom is to be com- 
mended for its untiring efforts and devo- 
tion to the advancement of a peaceful 
and freedom-loving world. 
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Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp certain addresses that were 
delivered at the conference, together 
with excerpts from the addresses. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses and excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Some POLITICAL ASPECTS OF DISARMAMENT 


(An address given before the 15th triennial 
congress of the Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom meeting at 
Asilomar, Calif., July 8, 1962, by Dr. E. 
Raymond Wilson, executive secretary 
emeritus, Friends Committee on National 
Legislation) 


Across the street facing the line of 104 
flags at the United Nations is a tiny park. 
On the north wall of the park is inscribed 
these words from the prophet Micah, “They 
shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks.” 

There wasn't room on that wall for the 
rest of that quotation from the bearded 
Hebrew prophet who lived more than 2,000 
years ago. 

“Nation shall not lift up a sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more, But every man shall sit under his 
vine and under his fig tree and none shall 
make them afraid. For the mouth of the 
Lord of Hosts hath spoken it.” 

Was this merely rhetoric on the part of 
the writer? Or was it a prophecy to be ful- 
filled? I, for one, believe that it was a 
prophecy to be fulfilled, that peace is the 
will of God and that you and I are coworkers 
with God and that we have an indispensable 
part to play in the achievement of world 
peace and world disarmament. 

Some years ago when the very popular 
ambassador from India was about to return 
to his country, a big dinner party was held 
in Washington to honor him. In a very sig- 
nificant farewell speech, Ambassador Mehta 
said, “What we need are minds clear enough 
to prevent a hot war, and hearts warm 
enough to melt a cold war.” 


I. THE WILL TO DISARM NEEDED 


A few weeks ago I was talking to a friend 
of mine who works on disarmament prob- 
lems for the U.S. Government. He said to 
me, “I could work out 10 different methods 
of inspection that I believe would work. 
While the technical problems are difficult, 
they are not insoluble if we really worked on 
them. What I would like would be for some- 
body to tell me how to develop in the coun- 
tries like the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
the will to disarm. If governments really 
wanted to disarm, they could find the way.” 

Reluctance to disarm rests on many, many 
factors including fear of aggression, fear of 
broken treaties and commitments, distrust 
of the present international organizations to 
keep the peace, concern for the liberties of 
small nations which might be overrun, 
prestige and the struggle for power and na- 
tional vainglory, the intimate tieup between 
arms and patriotism, the growing depend- 
ence on arms spending for economic pros- 
perity and for cushioning unemployment. 

So the No. 1 political problem of sufficient 
desire for disarmament and getting govern- 
ments geared up to tackle world disarma- 
ment with sufficient intensity, persistence, 
flexibility, and imagination, rests on the 
number one psychological problem of over- 
coming distrust and suspicion and of de- 
veloping adequate motivation to surmount 
the overwhelming obstacles. 

Achieving world disarmament means, I 
think, one of the biggest, if not the biggest 
step in political history. And it is a transi- 
tion of unparalleled urgency. 


II. THE NECESSITY OF WORLD DISARMAMENT 


This point, I am sure, need not be labored 
at length with the members of the Women's 
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zation was founded. 

First, we want a world where people can 
read and have something worthwhile to read; 
a world where people can eat a nutritious 
meal and where half of God's children do not 
suffer hunger or malnutrition; a world where 
men and women can enjoy the fruits of tech- 
nology and modern science and the wonders 
of modern medicine. Disarmament won't 
bring these things automatically but the 
energies of the 18 or more million men and 
women in uniform and the world’s expendi- 
ture of more than $100 billion transferred 
to constructive development at home and 
around the world could make a whale of a 
difference. 

So long as huge power blocs arm against 
each other, the United Nations is more sym- 
bol than substance. The building up of a 
world system of law and order is a twin task 
with the search for world disarmament. And 
yet how unevenly our treasure is applied. 
This year the expenditure on arms per man, 
woman and child in the United States is 
more than $260 per person per year. U.S. 
expenditures on the central organ of the 
United Nations last year was 11 cents per 
capita, or one Coca-Cola, and on all the 
U.N. activities and programs and specialized 
agencies (except the military operations in 
the Congo) put together totaled consider- 
ably less than $1 per person per year. 

So far as the last U.S. Congress in 1961 was 
concerned, the appropriations for military 
defense, military aid and defense support 
amounted to $53% billion, or 55% percent 
of the annual appropriations, while the ap- 
propriations of the Federal Government for 
social security, health, education, welfare, 
and housing totaled $6 billion or 6% percent 
of the appropriations. So from the stand- 
point of taxes and expenditures, the citizens 
of the United States live in a warfare state, 
rather than a welfare state. And yet when 
our conservatives talk about high taxes, and 
debt ceilings, and balanced budgets, how sel- 
dom do we hear the astronomical sums for 
military purposes criticized? 

Three weeks ago I spent a very lively 2 
hours in a dialog with about 15 employees 
of the Rand Corp. in Santa Monica. They 
have beautiful new buildings, 1,100 em- 
ployees and a budget for this one research 
outfit for the Air Force considerably more 
than twice the sum asked for by the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Our consciences in the United States have 
been quickened by the recent visit of the 
young man and the young woman from 
Hiroshima, as pilgrims for peace, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Barbara Reynolds. They ex- 
hibited a long banner covered with the pic- 
tures of some of those in Hiroshima still in 
hospitals suffering from the effect of radio- 
activity although it has been almost 17 years 
since the bomb was dropped over that city. 
I was reminded again of the cenotaph to 
commemorate the victims who died in the 
blast and its aftermath and the inscription 
in their memory, “Rest in peace, for the 
wrong shall not be repeated.” 

If the wrong is not to be repeated by ac- 
cident, incident, or design, nations will have 
to give up their cherished atomic, chemical, 
and biological weapons. Too many people 
refuse to face the threats and dangers of 
modern war, which could only be 15 minutes 
away with weapons triggered for almost in- 
stant strike as they are today. One of the 
most recent reminders of what atomic war 
could mean was a study by some Massa- 
chusetts physicians printed in the May 31 
issue of the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, a copy of which was given to me since 
I came to California. 

This study assumes a limited attack on 
the State of Massachusetts along the lines 
of the weeks hearings before the Holifield 
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subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy which were held in 1959 and 
were reported in two large volumes. Taking 
their figures of 10 bombs totaling 56 mega- 
tons (altogether about the explosive force of 
the recent big bomb exploded by the Rus- 
sians) these doctors estimated that 1 million 
people in the Boston area and 300,000 more 
in the State would be killed outright. One 
and half million Bostonians and 800,000 out- 
side Boston would be injured, two-thirds of 
them fatally. 

Only 900 doctors in Boston and 1,300 in 
the rest of the State would be left to care 
for the 2 million “acutely injured.” If these 
physicians were to spend only 10 minutes 
in diagnosis and treatment of each patient 
and worked 20 hours each day, it would re- 
quire 8 to 14 days before each injured per- 
son could be seen for the first time. 

For these 2 million injured, all but 10,000 
out of the 65,000 beds in 209 hospitals would 
be destroyed by the initial blast, And what 
would happen to the normal public health 
load of people with diabetes, cancer, tuber- 
culosis, and people with psychological break- 
downs and infectious diseases? And just 
another problem. How would you cope with 
the millions of dead bodies? It took the 
U.S. Army 8 days to bury 39,000 bodies found 
in Manila in 1944. 

Assuming a 20-megaton ground blast on 
downtown Boston it would excavate a crater 
250-300 feet deep and half a mile in diame- 
ter. Even the most heavily reinforced con- 
crete structures and deep blast shelters 
would be totally destroyed in a radius of 4 
miles. Within a 6-mile radius all frame and 
brick buildings and basement shelters would 
be completely destroyed. To a radius of 15 
miles all frame buildings damaged beyond 
repair. Flying glass and masonry would be 
a hazard as far away as 18 miles traveling 
with the speed of sound. Up to 21 miles a 
person would have second-degree burns of 
all exposed skin and his clothing and other 
easily infammable material would ignite. 
As far as 40 miles away, a reflex glance at 
the fireball would produce blindness by 
burning of the retina of the eye. 

Another serious effect of short-term and 
long-term radiation effects of fallout would 
be the disruption of the normal balance in 
the plant and animal world. Mammals and 
birds are highly sensitive to radiation; in- 
sects are extremely resistant, and so are 
bacteria, viruses and fungi. 

Il. THE GOAL IS UNIVERSAL AND COMPLETE 
DISARMAMENT 

Faced with the specter of modern war 
with its lightninglike timetable and its ca- 
pacity for total destruction our goal can be 
nothing less than the total abolition of war 
and general and complete disarmament. At 
long last even the great powers have given 
lipservice to this in their disarmament pro- 

als. 

Yet in the United States, and no doubt in 
many other countries, a major debate is rag- 
ing between the advocates of arms control 
and of disarmament. To some champions of 
arms contro] that is a plateau or temporary 
stopping place until more far reaching meas- 
ures can be undertaken. For others, more 
skeptical about the nature of governments 
and about the nature of man, some arms 
control stabilization is the most that can be 
achieved in the foreseeable future. Even as 
great a mind as Ralph Waldo Emerson is 
said to have written in 1859, 2 years before 
the Emancipation Proclamation, that “no 
man living will see the end of slavery.” 

In his little book published this year, “The 
Limits of Defense,” by Arthur Waskow, now 
with James Wadsworth on the staff of the 
Peace Research Institute, the author has 
summarized the two dominant theories of 
defense now advanced by the military in the 
United States which are competing for money 
and support in Washington. 
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The first thesis, urged principally by the 
Air Force, is the counterforce theory of de- 
terrence, It is based upon the conviction 
that nuclear war is probable if not inevita- 
ble, and must therefore be transformed into 
a usable instrument of national policy. If 
the United States and the Russians will con- 
centrate on military targets instead of cities, 
civilian deaths can be held within acceptable 
limits. If U.S. weapons are “hardened” 
(placed deep in hard to destroy underground 
missile silos), the United States could ride 
out a Soviet first strike and also effectively 
deter a United States-U.S.S.R. exchange. 

The second strategic theory, according to 
Waskow, is that of balanced deterrence, sup- 
ported by the Army and Navy. This is based 
on the contrary assumption that nuclear 
war can only be deterred by making it un- 
thinkably horrible. So weapons like the Po- 
laris submarine are needed which are de- 
signed for use against cities, because they 
cannot be pinpointed accurately, rather than 
against hardened bases and missile sites. 
Nor can these Polaris submarines be de- 
stroyed by a first strike. This will be sup- 
plemented by a variety of limited war forces, 
for “brush fire” or local wars. Waskow sum- 
marizes current U.S. defense policy as a mix, 
which by trying to keep everybody happy 
makes absolutely no sense at all. The United 
States has moved from a concept of military 
defense to one of military deterrence, aimed 
at creating a certain frame of mind, which 
gets into the realm of the psychology of dis- 
armament, with which another speaker will 
deal. Robert Paul Wolff has written a very 
interesting review of Waskow’s book for the 
June 1962 Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. 

I have made this brief reference to the 
counterforce theory and that of balanced or 
stabilized deterrence, and there are many 
variations of these theories because they cre- 
ate much of the climate within which the 
efforts for general disarmament must go on 
and which have won such heavy support of 
men's minds and money. 


IV. WHAT ABOUT DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS? 


Robert A. Levine, in an article entitled 
“Breaking the Arms Stalemate,” in the same 
June issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, starts his article by saying, “In 
reviewing the efforts of the past decade and 
a half to limit by agreement the numbers 
and uses of military weapons, one theme 
dominates all other—failure.” 

I. F. Stone in his weekly some time ago 
observed, “It is time the anthropologists took 
over, and recognized the disarmament con- 
ference as a form of religious ritual engaged 
in by humanity between its world wars.” 

In spite of the enormous difficulties we 
cannot rest our efforts with such a cynical 
view. An adequate and objective summary 
of the last 15 years remains, so far as I know, 
still to be written. But one can start a 
catalog of some of the deficiencies of the 
process while expressing sympathy for the 
negotiators. Discusions have largely been 
held on technical points and proposals with 
negotiation in a political vacuum, with the 
big political problems such as Berlin, Central 
Europe, Korea stalking in the background. 
A friend of mine who made quite a study of 
the various proposals observed that in his 
judgment, most if not all of the proposals on 
both sides contained items which the nation 
making the proposals knew would not be ac- 
cepted by the other side. Were these matters 
of principle, or bargaining positions, or ob- 
structions? 

Has there been sufficient flexibility in 
negotiations? Have negotiators been af- 
flicted with “diplomatic fatigue” and out- 
lived their usefulness before being replaced? 
How often have countries reversed positions, 
or withdrawn proposals when progress 
seemed in sight? How much have proposals 
been sincerely made or offered for propa- 
ganda purposes? 
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From the Western point of view, the So- 
viets provoked a crisis in Iran in 1946; severe 
pressure was put upon Turkey and Greece in 
1947 which led to the Truman Doctrine; be- 
hind the scenes military support was given 
for the Communist takeover of the most 
democratic country in Eastern Europe, 
Czechoslovakia; Berlin was deliberately 
blockaded in 1949. The list could be ex- 
tended through the next decade. The 
Korean war in my judgment, was a major 
watershed in American foreign policy, and 
set back the disarmament cause in the 
United States about 25 years, because at that 
time the U.S. budget and military manpower 
were the lowest since the Second World War 
and selective service conscription had ex- 
pired, No doubt the Soviet bloc has its bill 
of particulars, including the U-2 incident. 

My point is that we cannot wait for the 
ideal time for disarmament when there are 
no tensions and no obstacles. Efforts for 
negotiations and agreements must be made 
unremittingly against all kinds of odds. I 
know of no simple gimmick or formula to 
break the impasse we are still in. It seems 
to me that disarmament must be pursued 
much more in the context of political set- 
tlements, much more in the framework of 
evolving world organizations, with much 
more attention to the process of peaceful 
settlement, peaceful change, the kind of a 
world that disarmament will bring, and how 
it can be enforced with some type of an 
international police or enforcement agency. 


V. IMPROVING RELATIONS BETWEEN THE WEST- 
ERN WORLD AND THE SOVIET BLOC 


Turn the pages of history back to 1833 
and listen to these words: “Between them 
there is nothing in common either in ob- 
ject, interest and feeling—nothing that 
apparently tends to their connection unless 
it be the water that flows between them, 
And even these waters, instead of in fact 
uniting them, form a barrier between them 
which, however frequently passed, still form 
and must continue to form, an insurmount- 
able obstacle to their union.” 

These sentiments were expressed not about 
two distant countries with different lan- 
guages and cultures but about neighbors 
speaking the same language on each side 
of the East River to prove the utter impos- 
sibility of ever joining the village of Brook- 
lyn to the city of New York, 

There must be the continuing search for 
common ground. Some of you have heard 
me tell of a conversation with the U.S. High 
Commissioner in Vienna in 1952. I asked 
him what the prospects were for an Aus- 
trian Peace Treaty. He replied, “Well, Mr. 
Wilson, we have tried 238 times to get a 
treaty agreed upon. We haven’t succeeded, 
but we are going to keep on trying and we 
are going to succeed.” 

It took nearly 400 meetings and nearly 7 
years of negotiations to hammer out the 
Austrian Peace Treaty. It wasn't a per- 
fect treaty, but so far as I can learn it has 
been kept. This treaty provided for the 
evacuation of the Russian, British, French 
and American armies, and the neutralization 
of Austria. 

This treaty is an example of what Sena- 
tor Brian McMahon used to call self-execut- 
ing treaties—treaties hammered out to the 
point where there is a built-in interest and 
desire on both sides to see that the treaties 
are observed. 

The Antarctic Treaty provided for the con- 
tinued neutralization of the Antarctic region, 
The International Geophysical Year pro- 
vided much fruitful collaboration and ex- 
change. The very recent agreement for 
limited cooperation in space exploration is 
another encouraging sign. 

As Dorothy Hutchinson has indicated in 
her discussion outline at least the broad 
goals were laid down in the United States- 
U.S.S.R. agreement on basic principles of 
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general and complete disarmament includ- 
ing the need for balanced stages and a spe- 
cific time schedule proceeding to total dis- 
armament as well as for inspection, a peace 
force, and reliable procedures for peaceful 
settlement of disputes. It has been the spe- 
cific implementation of these goals that has 
proven so difficult, 

On the Soviet side the bitter assault on 
the Secretary General and the insistence on 
the troika in the U.N. and in the disarma- 
ment control setup has been very disturb- 
ing to those who believe that the United 
Nations should have a Secretariat with a 
status like that of an independent civil 
service with primary allegiance to the wel- 
fare of the whole world, and a control and 
inspection system that operates under pre- 
3 agreed-upon procedures but without 
a veto. 

The achievement of disarmament will rest, 
in no small part, on some far-reaching 
changes in the policies of governments. 


VI, SOME STEPS WHICH THE UNITED STATES 
SHOULD TAKE 

1. More dynamic leadership and crusad- 
ing zeal on the part of U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. Much more 
money should be spent on research, on 
publications, and on discussions on the prob- 
lems of disarmament throughout the coun- 


2. Cultivation of more leadership in both 
Houses of Congress. Reactivation of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament and 
publication of their study on the economics 
of disarmament which has not been released 
for publication yet. 

8. Repeal of the Connally amendment 
which reserves to the United States the 
decision whether the jurisdiction of the 
World Court shall apply to disputes in which 
the United States has an interest. In other 
words, accepting the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the World Court, and taking one 
more important step toward establishing a 
world of law. 

4, Lift the restrictions on the sale and 
donations of food to the people of Communist 
countries. 

5. Go back to something like the 1954-55 
proposals combining substantial disarma- 
ment with appropriate inspection in an at- 
tempt to break the current impasse in the 
Geneva negotiations. 


VII. INITIATIVE WHICH THE UNITED STATES 
MIGHT TAKE 


Some additional disarmament moves 
which the United States could take without 
waiting for agreement in the hope that such 
initiatives would improve the international 
climate, and might encourage comparable 
moves on the part of other nations. 

1. Set up a pilot inspection station 
equipped with seismological and other in- 
struments as a demonstration and turn it 
over to the UN for operation. 

2. Convert the Fort Detrich chemical and 
bacteriological facility into a world health 
research station. 

3. Stop further testing of nuclear weapons. 
At this writing (July 2, 1962), 24 atmospheric 
tests have been held since the current series 
started April 25, and 44 underground tests 
have been carried out in the Nevada series 
which opened last September 15. 

4. Move to bring the People’s Republic of 
China into the disarmament negotiations, 
since this government must be a party to a 
fully effective disarmament treaty, or a 
worldwide test ban and inspection system, 
or an end to the nuclear arms race. 

5. Support the seating of the People's Re- 
public of China in the United Nations and 
the right of self-determination for the peo- 
ple of Taiwan so far as their future status 
is concerned. 

6. Reverse present policy which would 
transfer U.S. nuclear weapons information 
to certain other countries. The National 
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Planning Association in its pamphlet “The 
Nth Country Problem and Arms Control,“ 
estimates that some 11 more countries haye 
the scientific and industrial capacity to fol- 
low Prance into the nuclear club with actual 
‘weapons over the next 5 years, if they wanted 
to, and that 8 more countries could join 
the suicide club in a somewhat longer period 
of time. 

7. Cut armament expenditures 10 percent, 
and use at least part of the savings for for- 
eign economic aid and investment, prefer- 
ably under U.N. auspices, 

8. Elimination of one or more foreign 
bases. 

9. Removal of travel restrictions in Amer- 
ica imposed on Russian visitors, 

For an international gathering this dis- 
cussion tonight has revolved too much 
around the polarization of power between 
the Western bloc and the Soviet bloc. Small 
nations can act as arbitrary or antipeace as 
large ones, and they are by no means free 
from the struggles for power, from playing 
for prestige, or from generating disputes that 
can easily escalate into larger wars. There is 
a much greater role that ought to be played 
by nations not aligned with the major pro- 
tagonists. 


VIII. THE POLITICS OF THE ECONOMICS OF 
DISARMAMENT 


In many countries where there are sizable 
arms expenditures there will be serious 
political pressure to continue such spending. 
Economists in the United States and those 
who have had a part in the UN. studies are 
pretty well agreed that arms spending can 
be reduced or eventually eliminated without 
major depression and actually to the great 
benefit of mankind, What I think is not 
sufficiently recognized is the seriousness of 
the politics of the economics of disarmament 
and how much persuasion must be done to 
get people to accept what is the better for 
the larger number. To put the problem in 
another way, the economists believe that 
they can solve, with adequate planning and 
Government action the major economic 
problems in the transition if the politicians 
will make the necessary decisions. 


IX. SUMMARY 


In summary, I have urged all-out efforts 
on the part of governments and peoples for 
universal disarmament, a United Nations 
greatly strengthened in its peacemaking and 
peacekeeping functions including a genuine 
international police force. The United Na- 
tions should include within its member- 
ship all nations willing to subscribe to the 
principles of the Charter. 

As citizens of many countries we have 
the task of developing the will to disarm on 
the part of governments we can influence, 
of raising the questions which have to be 
answered even though they may be un- 
popular, of working with our governments 
when we can support them and ahead of 
them which will be much of the time. 

Particularly, we must link hands more ef- 
fectively with people of good will in every 
country so that the movement for universal 
disarmament is truly universal. If the to- 
morrow we want is to come, we must en- 
courage more and more people to live and 
work today as if tomorrow were already here. 

POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE DISARMAMENT 
PROBLEM 
(By Dorothy Hutchinson, president, U.S. sec- 
tion of the WILPF) 

I wish to raise some questions which, in 
conjunction with Raymond Wilson’s speech 
to the Congress on the political aspects of 
disarmament, may stimulate productive dis- 
cussion. 

. * . * . 

We are all aware that hopes for disarma- 
ment are not made brighter by recent de- 
velopments such as— 
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1. Threats exchanged at the time of the 
Berlin crisis which indicated that both 
U.S.S.R. and United States still consider 
nuclear war a potential instrument of na- 
tional policy under certain circumstances. 

2. Increased military expenditures by 
United States and U.S.S.R. which may tend 
to increase the influence of the military over 
foreign policy decisions in both nations. 

3. Nuclear test resumption by U.S.S.R. and 
United States causing new spiral in nuclear 
arms race which increases danger of nuclear 
war by miscalculation or by accident due to 
mechanical or human error. 

4. Refusal of France to attend the disarma- 
ment talks at Geneva and failure to include 
the People’s Republic of China in these nego- 
tiations thus rendering them relatively in- 
effective even if agreement can be reached 
there. 

5. Failure of Geneva negotiations to make 
progress toward either a nuclear test ban or 
disarmament agreement. 

However, we are also aware that, during 
the 3 years since we last met to discuss this 
problem, prospects for disarmament seem 
to have been improved by— 

1. Increasingly frequent public declara- 
tions by statesmen (East, West, and uncom- 
mitted) that general and complete disarm- 
ament offers the only hope for security and 
that it must be achieved without delay, Also 
increasing public opinion in favor of dis- 
armament. 

2. Reports made by both U.N. and US, 
research commissions which find that eco- 
nomic readjustments necessitated by dis- 
armament need present no insuperable difi- 
culties. 

3. Increasing recognition of the value of 
the U.N.’s capacity to prevent certain types 
of cold war confrontations and unilateral 
military interventions by the big powers 
(e.g., in Suez and Congo). 

4. U.S. S. R.-United States agreement to co- 
operate on peaceful uses of outer space. 

5. United States-U.S.S.R. agreement on 
basic principles of general and complete dis- 
armament including need for balanced stages 
and specific time schedule proceeding to 
total disarmament as well as for inspection, 
a peace force and reliable procedures for 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

6. U.S.S.R. and United States draft dis- 
armament treaties which at least clarify the 
areas of disagreement. 

7. Presence of eight uncommitted nations 
at Geneva offering compromise proposals and 
urging need for progress toward operative 
test ban and disarmament agreements. 

* * * Ea — 


In view of all the areas of agreement, why 
does progress toward a nuclear test ban 
treaty and a disarmament treaty seem to be 
blocked by secondary problems of inspection 
and enforcement which are not, in them- 
selves, technically insoluble? May it be be- 
cause: 

A. The political consequences and require- 
ments of total universal disarmament have 
not yet been really analyzed and accepted? 

B. Political decisions have not been made 
to take even first steps toward preparing the 
U.N. as an instrument for insuring world 
peace? 


BASIC OBSTACLES TO DISARMAMENT 


A. Lack of analytical study of the required 
structure of a warless world 


As disarmament negotiations proceed, it 
becomes clear that the elimination of the 
war system, which will be the result of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, involves 
considerably more than the technology of dis- 
armament. Before a warless world can be 
envisaged; even before the disarmament 
process can move beyond token stages; and 
therefore, perhaps before any overall dis- 
armament agreement can be achieved, cer- 
tain political questions must have answers. 
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On these questions WILPF, as an organiza- 
tion which has always pioneered in the field 
and wants to continue to do so, must clarify 
its own thinking. 

1. Since international disputes will not be 
prevented by the mere fact of disarmament 
(just as disputes within a community or a 
nation continue to occur even though violent 
means for their settlement have been effec- 
tively prohibited) by what means will such 
international disputes be settled in a warless 
world? 

2. The United States and USSR, have 
agreed that disarmament will require “strict 
and effective international control” includ- 
ing veto-free inspection and a peace force 
able to “effectively deter or suppress any 
threat or use of arms in violation of the 
purposes and principles of the UN.“ 

They have also agreed on “the establish- 
ment of reliable procedures for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes.” 

Are the proposed disarmament control, 
peace force, or reliable machinery for peace- 
ful settlement compatible with unlimited 
national sovereignty? How early in the dis- 
armament process will disputes and the 
competitive activities of nations have to be 
made subject to binding international regu- 
lation? 

3. To what extent is the concept of law 
and law enforcement applicable at the world 
level? 

(a) In a warless world, should disputes 
about the interpretation of the disarmament 
agreement and disputes over the implemen- 
tation of treaties be under compulsory juris- 
diction of the International Court of Justice? 

(b) By what means could the Court's de- 
cisions be enforced? 

(c) How could political (as distinct from 
legal) disputes be settled in a warless world? 

(d) If the prompt and complete disarma- 
ment we hope for leaves some people still 
not wholly self-governing, how can peaceful 
change of this or other undesirable situations 
be accomplished? 

4. What should be the function and the 
nature of the proposed “peace force”? 

(a) At what point in the process of dis- 
armament will it need to be established? 

(b) How will it operate during the process 
of national disarament? And how will it 
operate after general and complete disarma- 
ment? 

(c) How should it be controlled so that it 
cannot become tyrannical? 

(d) At what point can and should the 
peacekeeping be done by civilian police en- 
forcing law applicable to the individual? 


B. Difficulties in the way of preparatory 
functional strengthening of the U.N. 


WILPF has never agreed with those who 
think of strengthe: the U.N. solely (or 
even primarily) in terms of giving the U.N. 
decisive armed forces. How then can the 
U.N. be strengthened in its peacemaking 
rather than in its warmaking functions, Le., 
as an effective third party in solving inter- 
national disputes without violence so that 
the U.N. may eventually become a law- 
making and law-enforcing agency substi- 
tuting law for war? 

1. How can the seating of the People’s Re- 
public of China be accomplished so that 
global problems like world disarmament and 
developing world law can be dealt with on 
a global basis? 

2. How can respect for UN. Charter prin- 
ciples of noninterference and nonviolence 
in international relations and noninfringe- 
ment of human rights be increased (eg. 
Cuba, Goa, Angola, Tibet)? 

3. How can nations be induced to abide by 
U.N. resolutions which they may consider 
unfavorable to their national interest (e.g. 
nuclear tests, Hungary, Kashmir, nuclear- 
free Africa)? 

4. How can nations be included to forgo 
policies which actually weaken the U.N. (e.g. 
by passing the U.N. and putting major em- 
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phasis on regional alliances, insisting on 
troika administration of U.N. and its organs, 
withholding financial support from actions 
implementing U.N. resolutions) ? 

5. How can nations be induced to submit 
the legal aspects of their disputes to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice (e.g., Berlin, 
Taiwan, Middle East) ? 

6. Can peacekeeping functions of U.N. be 
strengthened (eg, by establishing a U.N. 
Peace and Security Fund for use in emer- 
gencies; by establishing a permanent UN. 
police force with special training in non- 
violent techniques; by devising means 
whereby the U.N. can be assured of a reliable 
income) ? 

7. Can the U.S.S.R.’s doubts about the im- 
partiality of the U.N. in which she is in 
minority and the West’s doubts about the 
competence of the U.N. where the balance of 
voting power is held by relatively weak 
and/or inexperienced nations be assuaged by 
entrusting to U.N. some pilot projects where- 
by it might demonstrate its fairness and re- 
liability (e.g., give U.N. jurisdiction over 
high seas and outer space; give U.N. super- 
vision of military disengagement in central 
Europe, Middle East, southeast Asia)? 

8. How can the fear on the part of the 
more powerful nations of relinquishing the 
veto and giving more authority to the U.N, 
where every nation has equal vote and the 
fear on the part of the less powerful nations 
of giving up that equality be adjusted so 
that the U.N. may be entrusted with more 
authority? 

+ $ + + * 


Besides these basic political problems 
relating to the structure of a warless world 
and how to start giving to the U.N. some of 
the kinds of authority it will need in prep- 
aration for general and complete disarma- 
ment, there are other problems in the way 
of disarmament with which this WILPF 
Congress will be dealing at another time but 
which should be at least mentioned here, 
since they, too, involve political decisions. 

1. Unsolved international disputes: While 
it is not prerequisite that all disputes be 
settled before disarmament is undertaken, 
steps toward their settlement would cer- 
tainly facilitate disarmament negotiations. 
What specific steps can be taken to relieve 
conflicts in southeast Asia, the Middle East, 
the Far East and Germany which now cause 
all nations either directly or indirectly con- 
cerned to rely on arms to protect their 
interests? 

2. Economic fears (see working paper on 
“Economic and Social Impact of Disarma- 
ment,” by Frances Herring). 

It is evident that capitalist nations will 
have to make some drastic political deci- 
sions in order rationally to plan for the 
transition to peacetime production and that 
both capitalist and Socialist nations will 
need detailed planning for adjustment in the 
affected sectors of their economies. 

Therefore, would it not reduce economic 
fears, indicate sincere interest in disarma- 
ment, and stimulate competitive planning 
for peace rather than for war, if nations of 
both major blocs made public rather detailed 
plans for the economic conversion process? 

3. East-West distrust (see working paper 
on “Psychological Aspects and Cultural 
Methods of Achieving Disarmament,” by 
French section). 

Every day's discussion at Geneva indicates 
that neither West nor East accepts the 
other's disarmament proposals at their face 
value, Signs of approaching agreement seem 
actually to frighten them into searching for 
hidden disadvantages to themselves in what- 
ever is being proposed. Distrust is equally 
the cause of U.S.R.R. fear of proposed inspec- 
tion procedures and of U.S. fear of disarma- 
ment without effective inspection, even 
though both may be presumed to have a 
common interest in detecting violations of 
disarmament agreement and also in having 
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as little inspection on their territory as is 
needed for this purpose. 

Granting that mutual distrust has been 
many years building up and has considerable 
justification, are there political decisions 
which either side might make independent- 
ly (ie., unilateral initiatives) which, with- 
out leaving itself in any great danger, would 
decrease distrust and facilitate disarmament? 
For example: 

(a) United States dismantling some of its 
bases located near U.S.S.R.? 

(b) United States offering food to People’s 
Republic of China? 

(c) Either United States or U.S.S.R. re- 
moving travel restrictions on citizens of the 
other, and challenging the other to do like- 
wise? 

(d) Either United States or U.S.S.R. re- 
nouncing all further nuclear test uncondi- 
tionally regardless of what the other does? 

(e) Either the United States or U.S.S.R. 
inviting limited U.N. inspection of military 
installations sufficient to offer the other in- 
surance against surprise attack? 

* * * * kd 

All these obstacles to disarmament call for 
unprecedented political decisions. Achiev- 
ing general and complete disarmament is 
obviously not just a matter of inspection and 
disarmament technology but involves ques- 
tions of law and arbitration, political science, 
economics, psychology, etc., and complex 
interrelations of all these disciplines. 

Therefore, the WILPF which has for 47 
years taken an intelligent and realistic ap- 
proach to the problems of peace must: 

1. Face these complexities and give them 
serious study. : 

2. In pursuance of the recommendation by 
WILPF 1959 Congress for “the establishment 
of an international institute for research 
into the causes of international tensions and 
wars” this 1962 Congress must take all pos- 
sible steps to stimulate basic research by 
the best minds in all these fields working to- 
gether on an international and interdiscipli- 
nary basis to solve the world's most urgent 
problem—total and universal disarmament 
now. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
if there is no further business to be 
transacted, I move that the Senate ad- 
journ until 11 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 52 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, Sep- 
tember 21, 1962, at 11 o’clock a.m, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, September 20, 1962: 
In THE Am Force 
The officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers in the U.S. 
Air Force under the provisions of sections 
8012, 8201, 8218, 8351, and 8379, title 10, of 
the United States Code: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen, Collins H. Ferris, AO411820, Wis- 
consin Air National Guard. 


To be brigadier generals 

Col. Gordon L. Doolittle, 40757963, Oregon 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Robert W. Gilbert, 408197983, Iowa 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Magnus B. Marks, AO361747, Michigan 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Glennon T. Moran, AO799229, Mis- 
souri Air National Guard. 


n 
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Col. Donald J. Smith, 40695779, Illinois 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Robert W. Tucker, 40499454, Rhode 
Island Air National Guard. 

Col. I. G. Brown, AOQ497687, Arkansas Air 
National Guard. 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with a view 
to designation under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8067, title 10, United States Code, to 
perform the duties indicated, and with dates 
of rank to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Air Force: 


To be captains, USAF, medical 
William T. Coon, 403048814. 
William H. Greendyke, AO3041695. 
Donald J. LaPorte, AO3000864. 

M. Vernon Ordiway, AO3075113. 
Wendell C. Schorlemer, AO3075437,. 
Wilber C. Voss, AO3092874, 


To be captains, USAF, dental 


David H. Kimball, AO3091725. 
James H, Lenz. 

Richard E. Spires, AO3111929. 
Dwight C. Swimley, 403090689. 
Roger R. Wolf, AO3090601. 


To be captains, USAF, nurse 


Joan M. Bennett, AN2242775. 
Ruth M. Owens, AN2242771. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF, dental 


Clovis G. Gault, AO1890691. 
Charles D. Miller, 403110494. 
Donald W. Turner. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF, nurse 


James E. Bergeron, AN3075871. 
Sandra L. Berry, AN3111058. 
Darla J. Carroll, AN3112199. 
Mary T. Giniewski, AN3046019. 
Geraldine S. Griffin, AN3077440. 
Josefita Swazo, AN3088622. 
Marlys A. Wickboldt, AN3075911. 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with dates of 
rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 


To be second lieutenants 


Distinguished Officer Training School 
Graduates 
Myron J. Babler, 403122346. 
Robert Bellas, AO3122355. 
James F. Bolt, 403127977. 
Glenn M. Buchanan, 403127980. 
Burton W. Campbell, 403122594. 
Francis J. Caravaglio, 403122595. 
Joel T. Champion, 403122364. 
Joseph F. Charlow, Jr., 403120877. 
David B. Cory, 403122604. 
Philip F. Cronin, Jr., 403122369. 
John G. Dean, 403122611. 
Richard R. Donaca, 40312261. 
Clelland R. Downs, 403122478. 
Ira Engle, Jr., 403122376. 
Robert A. Fry, 403127998. 
Thomas Gorman, 403121664. 
Robert C. Gransewicz, 403122487. 
Stephen R. Heard, 403122494. 
Robert E. Hieronymus, 403127911. 
William B. Leist, 403128019. 
Peter M. Lester, A03 128020. 
Stephen L. Mauldin, Jr., A03 127922. 
Francis V. McNabb, Jr., 403127024. 
Bobby J. Moneyhun, 403127928. 
Wayne E. Morrison, 403122522. 
Neil J. Ormonde, 403128032. 
Glenn F. Pribus, AO3127940. 
Dana B, Rogers, AO3127944. 
William A. Ryan, AO3122444. 
Frank O. Shefi, AO3122545, 
Robert E. Spargur, 403127950. 
David J. Spyr, AO3128041. 
Victor S. Stachelezyk, 403122425. 
Maurice G. Stork, AO3127955. 
Jean G. Tellier, AO3122429. 
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Harold A. Toth, Jr., 403128044. 

Donald L. Tweddle, 403122380. 

Clifton L. Whidbee, AO3122439. 

Francis G. Whitcomb, 403122441. 

Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduates, the following distinguished mili- 
tary students of the Air Force Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, under the provisions of section 
8284, title 10, United States Code, with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 

Joseph R. DeTrani, Jr. 

John A. Mellen. 

Clarence H. Shub, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 20, 1962: 


U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 
Irving Ben Cooper, of New York, to be 
U.S. district judge for the southern district 
of New York. 
Inzer B. Wyatt, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York. 


CHIEF JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE COURT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Morris Miller, of the District of Columbia, 
to be chief judge of the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia for the term of 10 
years. 
ASSOCIATE JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE COURT OF 

THE District OF COLUMBIA 

Marjorie McKenzie Lawson, of the District 
of Columbia, to be associate judge of the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia 
for the term of 10 years. 

SECRETARY OF LABOR 


W. Willard Wirtz, of Illinois, to be Secre- 
tary of Labor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1962 


The Very Reverend Walter J. Schmitz, 
dean, School of Sacred Theology, Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D.C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

O God, through whose bounty and 
generosity so many blessings have been 
bestowed upon us and our Nation, we 
beg Thee to guide and direct our actions 
and our deliberations to the end that 
these blessings may be the means of 
establishing more deeply and more 
forcibly the great command to love the 
Lord thy God and thy neighbor as thy- 
self and thus advance the peace the 
whole world so anxiously awaits and 
desires. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 


September 20 


and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 


On September 19, 1962: 

H.R. 75. An act to amend section 2103 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to ap- 
peals improvidently taken; 

H.R. 852. An act to establish a procedure 
for the use of independent medical experts 
by the Board of Veterans’ Appeals; 

H.R. 857. An act to improve due process 
in the consideration and final adjudication 
of disputed claims for veterans’ benefits by 
providing that the claimant shall be fur- 
nished a brief statement of the facts and 
law applicable to the case appealed and af- 
forded an opportunity to reply thereto; 

H.R.860. An act to repeal certain obso- 
lete provisions of title 38, United States 
Code, relating to unemployment compensa- 
tion for Korean conflict veterans; 

H.R. 1322. An act for the relief of Georges 
Khoury; 

H.R. 1450. An act for the relief of Maria 
Odelia Campos; 

H.R. 1463. An act for the relief of Judy 
Josephine Alcantara; 

H.R. 1678. An act for the relief of Jacques 
Tawil: 

H.R. 2611. An act for the relief of Charles 
F. Ward, Jr., and Billy W. Crane, Sr.; 

H. R. 3125. An act for the relief of Joao de 
Freitas Ferreira de Vasconcelos; 

H.R. 3619. An act for the relief of Gennaro 
Prudente; 

H.R.3719. An act for the relief of Pagona 
Pascopoulos; 

H.R. 4628. An act for the relief of Fotios 
Sakelaropoulos Kaplan; 

H.R. 4635. An act for the relief of Hattie 
and Joseph Patrick, Sr., and for the legal 
guardian of Betty Ann Smith and the legal 
guardian of Stanley Smith, and for the legal 
guardian of James E. Harris, Jr.; 

H.R. 5234. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the restoration of 
certain widows and children to the rolls 
upon annulment of their marriages or re- 
marriages, and for other p 

H.R. 5317. An act for the relief of Mrs. Sun 
Yee (also known as Mrs. Tom Goodyou) and 
her children, Male Har Yee, Shee Bell Yee, 
and Male Jean Yee; 

H.R. 6021. An act for the relief of Lt. Don 
Walsh and Lt. Lawrence A. Shumaker; 

H.R. 6653. An act for the relief of Mauri- 
zio Placidi; 

H.R. 7437. An act for the relief of Stella 
Rosa Pagano; 

H.R. 7582. An act for the relief of Dario 
Taquechel; 

H.R. 7900. An act for the relief of Lt. 
(jg.) James B. Stewart; 

H.R. 8038. An act to amend section 491 of 
title 18, United States Code, prohibiting cer- 
tain acts involving the use of tokens, slugs, 
disks, devices, papers, or other things which 
are similar in size and shape to the lawful 
coins or other currency of the United States; 

H. R. 9775. An act for the relief of Nihat 
Ali Ucuncu; 

H.R. 9834. An act for the relief of Estelle 
L. Heard; 

H. R. 10195. An act to validate payments 
of certain special station per diem allow- 
ances and certain basic allowances for quar- 
ters made in good faith to commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service; 

H.R. 10242. An act to amend Private Law 
86-339; 

H.R. 10383. An act to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act to give Puerto Rico 
the same treatment as a State in the election 
of Federal home loan bank directors; 

H.R. 10493. An act to amend title 18, 
United States Code, section 4163, relating to 
discharge of prisoners; 

H.R. 11017. An act to amend section 4281, 
title 18, of the United States Code, to in- 
crease from $30 to $100 the amount of 
gratuity which may be furnished by the At- 
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torney General to prisoners discharged from 
imprisonment or released on parole; 

H.R. 11031. An act for the relief of George 
Wm. Rueff, Inc.; 

H.R. 11122. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. McManus; 

H.R. 11863. An act for the relief of Vernon 
J. Wiersma; 

H.R. 11914. An act for the relief of Charles 
Gambino; 

H.R. 11996. An act to amend the act of 
January 30, 1913, to provide that the Ameri- 
can Hospital of Paris shall have perpetual 
succession; 

H.R. 12024. An act for the relief of Li- 
brande P. Caltagirone; 

H.R. 12157. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act in respect to the salaries of re- 
tired referees; and 

H.J. Res. 627. Joint resolution extending 
the duration of copyright protection in cer- 
tain cases. 

On September 20, 1962: 

H.J. Res. 783, Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to the State of Dela- 
ware and the State of New Jersey to enter 
into a compact to establish the Delaware 
River and Bay Authority for the develop- 
ment of the area in both States bordering 
the Delaware River and Bay. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 11970. An act to promote the general 
welfare, foreign policy, and security of the 
United States through international trade 
agreements and through adjustment assist- 
ance to domestic industry, agriculture, and 
labor, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana, Mr. Smaruers, Mr. 
WILIA of Delaware, Mr. CARLSON, and 
Mr. Curtis to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 273. An act for the relief of Hratch 
Samuel Arukian; 

5.2184. An act for the relief of Mrs. Heg- 
hine Tomassian; 

S. 2208. An act for the relief of Su-Fen 
Chen; 

S.2760. An act for the relief of Yuk-Kan 
Cheuk; 

S. 2768. An act to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by authorizing 
the purchase of United Nations bonds and 
the appropriation of funds therefor; and 

S. 3026. An act for the relief of Jeno Nagy. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12711) entitled “an act making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to amendments of the Senate 
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going bill 

The message also announced that the 
Senate further insists upon its amend- 
ments Nos. 7, 8, and 119, requests 
a further conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. HILL, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Kerr, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, and Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota, to be conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate adheres to its amendments to 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 5144. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of and the payment for individual In- 
dian and tribal lands of the Lower Brule 
Sioux Reservation in South Dakota, required 
by the United States for the Big Bend Dam 
and Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and eco- 
nomic development of the members of the 
tribe, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5165. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of and the payment for individual In- 
dian and tribal lands of the Crow Creek 
Sioux Reservation in South Dakota, required 
by the United States for the Big Bend Dam 
and Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and eco- 
nomic development of the members of the 
tribe, and for other purposes. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask wnan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er's desk the bill (H.R. 11970) an act to 
promote the general welfare, foreign 
policy, and security of the United States 
through international trade agreements 
and through adjustment assistance to 
domestic industry, agriculture, and la- 
bor, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MILLS, KINd of Cali- 
fornia, BOGGS, KEOGH, Mason, Byrnes of 
Wisconsin, and BAKER. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


> [Roll No. 234] 

Bass, N.H. Fino Morris 
Blatnik Garland Morrison 
Butch Gray Moulder 
Bromwell Harsha Norrell 
Buckley Hébert O'Brien, Til 
Celler Hoffman, Mich. Pilcher 
Curtin ull Powell 
Curtis, Mass. Kearns Riley 
Davis, Kowalski Rivers, Alaska 

James C. McDonough Rogers, Colo. 
Davis, Tenn. McSween Rousselot 
Dawson McVey St. Germain 
Diggs Magnuson Saund 
Dooley Martin, Mass. Scranton 
Doyle Merrow Sikes 
Edmondson Moeller Smith, Calif. 
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Ullman Wilson, Calif. 
Weis Zelenko 
Thompson, La. Whalley 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 375 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INTRASTATE MOTOR CARRIERS IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 320) 
to amend the provisions contained in 
part II of the Interstate Commerce Act 
concerning registration of State certifi- 
cates whereby a common carrier by 
motor vehicle may engage in interstate 
and foreign commerce within a State. 


TO AMEND CHAPTER 85 OF TITLE 28 
OF THE UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill, H.R. 1960, with 
Senate amendments thereto and consider 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “his duty.’” and 
insert “a duty owed to the plaintiff or to 
make a decision in any matter involving the 
exercise of discretion.’” 

Page 2, strike out lines 12 to 18, inclusive, 
and insert: 

e) A civil action in which each de- 
fendant is an officer or employee of the 
United States or any agency thereof acting 
in his official capacity or under color of legal 
authority, or an agency of the United States, 
may, except as otherwise provided by law, 
be brought in any judicial district in which: 
(1) a defendant in the action resides, or (2) 
the cause of action arose, or (3) any real 
property involved in the action is situated, 
or (4) the plaintiff resides if no real property 
is involved in the action.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, inasmuch as there 
is departriental approval of the meas- 
ure and inasmuch as there is complete 
support for the measure on this side of 
the aisle, I shall not object. However, I 
take this time to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Forrester], to make a 
brief explanation of the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate has proposed three changes in 
the bill as it passed the House. 

First, in respect to section 1 of the 
bill which deals with an action to com- 
pel an officer to perform his duty, the 
Senate amended the House bill to spell 
out in greater detail the nature of the 
jurisdiction conferred. The Senate 
amendment makes it clear that the duty 
must be one owed to the plaintiff. It 
also specifies that where the duty in- 
volves the exercise of discretion, the 
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court may compel the officer to exercise 
his discretion but, as the Senate report 
makes clear, the court may not direct or 
influence the substance of such a deci- 
sion. 

The second change proposed by the 
Senate is in respect to section 2 of the 
bill, the venue part. The House bill pro- 
vided that an action within this section 
may be brought in any judicial district 
where a plaintiff in the action resides, or 
in which the cause of action arose, or in 
which any property involved in the ac- 
tion is situated. The Senate amend- 
ments both clarify and limit these provi- 
sions, 

The Senate version limits the House 
bill where real property is involved in the 
action. In those cases the Senate would 
not provide for venue where the plaintiff 
resides. 

The Senate amendments clarify in 
that they specifically provide for venue 
where a defendant in the action resides. 
As pointed out in the House report on 
this bill, it was contemplated that the 
provisions of the proposed section 1391 
(e) would be supplementary rather than 
exclusive. Section 1391(b) now provides 
for venue in the judicial district where 
all the defendants reside. 

The Senate amendment resolves any 
ambiguity which could arise in the rela- 
tionship between section 1391(b) and the 
proposed section 1391(e) by making it 
clear that an action within section 
1391(e) may be brought wherever a de- 
fendant in the action resides. 

Finally, the Senate specifically pro- 
vided that the venue provision should 
apply only to the extent that venue is 
not otherwise provided by law. The Sen- 
ate report gives some examples of such 
proceedings. Included in those exam- 
ples are proceedings brought with re- 
spect to Federal taxes and proceedings 
under section 5 of the act of September 
26, 1961, relating to immigration. It is 
my understanding that as a result of 
section 8(a) of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act, actions against the TVA 
would be another example. 

The Committee on the Judiciary be- 
lieves that the Senate amendments con- 
tribute a great deal toward achieving 
clarity in this legislation. However, the 
committee is concerned with the word- 
ing of section 1 of the bill. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has informed the com- 
mittee that it fears that this language 
may produce broad and unintended re- 
sults. These, the Department states, 
may best be avoided by making specific 
reference in the statute to the man- 
damus concept. The Department has, 
therefore, proposed that section 1361 
should read as follows: 

The district courts shall have original 
jurisdiction of any action in the nature of 
mandamus to compel an officer or employee 
of the United States or any agency thereof to 
perform a duty owed to the plaintiff. 


The committee agrees that by specifi- 
cally making relevant a body of known 
principles, greater certainty can be 
achieved. Accordingly, the committee 
accepts and endorses the amendment 
proposed by the Department of Justice. 

The committee has been assured that 
with this amendment, the bill will re- 
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ceive the endorsement and support of 
both the Department of Justice and the 
Treasury Department. 

We have also been assured that the 
amendment is acceptable to proponents 
of this legislation in the Senate. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FORRESTER moves to concur in Senate 
amendment No. 1 with the following amend- 
ment: Strike out lines 3 through 5 on page 
2 of the House engrossed copy and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: The district 
courts shall have original jurisdiction of any 
action in the nature of mandamus to com- 
pel an officer or employee of the United 
States or any agency thereof to perform a 
duty owed to the plaintiff.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. FORRESTER moves to concur in Senate 
amendment No, 2. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 
1962 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
12391) to improve and protect farm in- 
come, to reduce costs of farm programs 
to the Federal Government, to reduce 
the Federal Government’s excessive 
stocks of agricultural commodities, to 
maintain reasonable and stable prices of 
agricultural commodities and products 
to consumers, to provide adequate sup- 
plies of agricultural commodities for 
domestic and foreign needs, to conserve 
natural resources, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2385) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
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12391), to improve and protect farm income, 
to reduce costs of farm programs to the Fed- 
eral Government, to reduce the Federal Gov- 
ernment's excessive stocks of agricultural 
commodities, to maintain reasonable and 
stable prices of agricultural commodities 
and products to consumers, to provide ade- 
quate supplies of agricultural commodities 
for domestic and foreign needs, to conserve 
natural resources, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “That this Act may be cited as the 
‘Food and Agriculture Act of 1962’. 


“TITLE I—LAND-USE ADJUSTMENT 


“Sec. 101, The Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act (49 Stat. 163), as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

“(1) by repealing subsections (b), (c), (d), 
(e), (f), and (g) of section 7; 

“(2) by repealing subsection (a) of section 


“(3) by amending the first sentence of 
subsection (b) of section 8 of said Act, as 
amended, by striking out the language ‘Sub- 
ject to the limitations provided in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, the’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the word ‘The’; and 

“(4) by adding a new subsection at the 
end of section 16 of said Act to read as fol- 
lows: 

(e) (1) For the purpose of promoting the 
conservation and economic use of land, the 
Secretary, without regard to the foregoing 
provisions of this Act, except those relating 
to the use of the services of State and lo- 
cal committees, is authorized to enter into 
agreements, to be carried out during such 
period not to exceed ten years as he may 
determine, with farm and ranch owners and 
operators providing for changes in cropping 
systems and land uses and for practices or 
measures to be carried out primarily on any 
lands owned or operated by them and regu- 
larly used in the production of crops (in- 
cluding crops such as tame hay, alfalfa, and 
clovers, which do not require annual tillage, 
and including lands covered by conservation 
reserve contracts under subtitle B of the Soil 
Bank Act) for the purpose of conserving and 
developing soil, water, forest, wildlife, and 
recreation resources. Such agreements shall 
include such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may deem desirable to effectuate 
the purposes of this subsection and may pro- 
vide for payments, the furnishing of mate- 
rials and services, and other assistance in 
amounts determined by the Secretary to be 
fair and reasonable, in consideration of the 
obligations undertaken by the farm and 
ranch owners and operators and the rights 
acquired by the Secretary: Provided, That 
agreements for the establishment of tree 
cover may not provide for annual payments 
with respect to such land for a period in 
excess of five years. 

“*(2) No agreement shall be entered into 
under this subsection covering land with 
respect to which the ownership has changed 
in the two year period preceding the first 
year of the contract period unless (a) the 
new ownership was acquired by will or suc- 
cession as a result of the death of the pre- 
vious owner, (b) the land becomes a part 
of an existing farm or ranch, or (c) the 
land is combined with other land as a farm- 
ing or ranching enterprise which the Sec- 
retary determines will effectuate the pur- 
poses of the program: Provided, That this 
provision shall not prohibit the continua- 
tion of an agreement by a new owner after 
an agreement has once been entered into 
under this subsection. 

63) The Secretary shall provide ade- 
quate safeguards to protect the interests of 
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tenants and sharecroppers, including pro- 
vision for sharing, on a fair and equitable 
basis, in payments under this subsection. 

4) The Secretary may agree to such 
modification of agreements previously en- 
tered into as he may determine to be de- 
sirable to carry out the purposes of this 
subsection or to facilitate the practical ad- 
ministration of the program carried out pur- 
suant to this subsection. 

(5) The Secretary shall issue such regu- 
lations as he determines necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this subsection. 

““(6) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary, to the extent he 
deems it desirable to carry out the purposes 
of this subsection, may provide in any agree- 
ment hereunder for (A) preservation for a 
period not to exceed the period covered by 
the agreement and an equal period there- 
after of the cropland, crop acreage, and al- 
lotment history applicable to land covered 
by the agreement for the purpose of any 
Federal program under which such history 
is used as a basis for an allotment or other 
limitation on the production of such crop; 
or (B) surrender of any such history and 
allotments. 

“*(7) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this subsection. The Secretary 
is authorized to utilize the facilities, services, 
authorities, and funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in discharging his func- 
tions and responsibilities under this subsec- 
tion including payment of costs of adminis- 
tration for the program authorized under 
this subsection: Provided, That after June 
30, 1963, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall not make any expenditures for 
carrying out the purposes of this subsection 
unless the Corporation has received funds 
to cover such expenditures from appropria- 
tions made to carry out the purposes of this 
subsection. The Secretary shall not enter 
into agreements hereunder which would re- 
quire payments, the furnishing of materials 
and services, and other assistance, in 
amounts in excess of $10,000,000 for any 
calendar year, except that the Secretary may 
enter into agreements hereunder with re- 
spect to lands previously covered by conser- 
vation reserve contracts which would require 
payments, the furnishing of materials and 
services, and other assistance, in an addi- 
tional amount for the calendar year 1963 
not exceeding 815,000,000.“ 

“(5) by adding a new subsection at the 
end of section 16 of said Act to read as 
follows: 

“*(f) The Secretary is authorized to use 
the services, facilities, and authorities of 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the pur- 
pose of making disbursements to producers 
under programs formulated pursuant to sec- 
tions 8 and 16(e) of this Act: Provided, That 
no such disbursements shall be made by 
Commodity Credit Corporation unless it has 
received funds to cover the amount thereof 
from appropriations available for the pur- 
pose of carrying out such programs.’ 

“Sec. 102. (a) Section 31 of title III of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act (50 
Stat. 525), as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘including the retirement of lands 
which are submarginal or not primarily 
suitable for cultivation,’ and by inserting 
following ‘natural resources,’ the phrase 
‘protecting fish and wildlife,’ and by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and insert- 
ing ‘, but not to build industrial parks or 
establish private industrial or commercial 
enterprises.’ 

“(b) Subsection (a) of section 32 of title 
III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
as amended, is repealed. 

(e) Section 32(e) of title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

e) to cooperate with Federal, State, 
territorial, and other public agencies in de- 
veloping plans for a program of land con- 
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servation and land utilization, to assist in 
carrying out such plans by means of loans 
to State and local public agencies designated 
by the State legislature or the Governor, to 
conduct surveys and investigations relating 
to conditions and factors affecting, and the 
methods of accomplishing most effectively 
the purposes of this title, and to disseminate 
information concerning these activities. 
Loans to State and local public agencies shall 
be made only if such plans have been sub- 
mitted to, and not disapproved within 45 
days by, the State agency having supervisory 
responsibility over such plans, or by the Gov- 
ernor if there is no such State agency. No 
appropriation shall be made for any single 
loan under this subsection in excess of $250,- 
000 unless such loan has been approved by 
resolutions adopted by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate and 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives. Loans under this sub- 
section shall be made under contracts which 
will provide, under such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary dems appropriate, 
for the repayment thereof in not more than 
30 years, with interest at the average rate, 
as determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, payable by the Treasury on its market- 
able public obligations outstanding at the 
beginning of the fiscal year in which the 
loan is made, which are neither due nor 
callable for redemption for 15 years from 
date of issue. Repayment of principal and 
interest on such loans shall begin within 5 
years.’ 

“Sec. 103. The Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 666), as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

“(1) Paragraph (1) of section 4 of said 
Act is amended by changing the semicolon at 
the end thereof to a colon and adding the 
following: ‘Provided, That when a local or- 
ganization agrees to operate and maintain 
any reservoir or other area included in a 
plan for public fish and wildlife or recrea- 
tional development, the Secretary shall be 
authorized to bear not to exceed one-half 
of the costs of (a) the land, easements, or 
rights-of-way acquired or to be acquired by 
the local organization for such reservoir 
or other area, and (b) minimum basic facili- 
ties needed for public health and safety, 
access to, and use of such reservoir or other 
area for such purposes: Provided further, 
That the Secretary shall be authorized to 
participate in recreational development in 
any watershed project only to the extent 
that the need therefor is demonstrated in 
accordance with standards established by 
him, taking into account the anticipated 
man-days of use of the projected recreational 
development and giving consideration to the 
availability within the region of existing 
water-based outdoor recreational develop- 
ments: Provided further, That the Secre- 
tary shall be authorized to participate in 
not more than one recreational development 
in a watershed project containing less than 
seventy-five thousand acres, or two such de- 
velopments in a project containing between 
seventy-five thousand and one hundred and 
fifty thousand acres, or three such develop- 
ments in projects exceeding one hundred 
and fifty thousand acres: Provided further, 
That when the Secretary and a local organi- 
zation have agreed that the immediate 
acquisition by the local organization of 
land, easements, or rights-of-way is ad- 
visable for the preservation of sites for 
works of improvement included in a plan 
from encroachment by residential, commer- 
cial, industrial, or other development, the 
Secretary shall be authorized to advance to 
the local organization from funds appropri- 
ated for construction of works of improve- 
ment the amounts required for the 
acquisition of such land, easements or rights- 
of-way; and, except where such costs are to be 
borne by the Secretary, such advance shall 
be repaid by the local organization, with in- 
terest, prior to construction of the works 
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of improvement, for credit to such construc- 
tion funds.’ 

“(2) Clause (A) of paragraph 2 of section 
4 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 
(A) such proportionate share, as is deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be equitable in 
consideration of national needs and assist- 
ance authorized for similar purposes under 
other Federal programs, of the costs of 
installing any works of improvement, in- 
volving Federal assistance (excluding engi- 
neering costs), which is applicable to the 
agricultural phases of the conservation, de- 
velopment, utilization, and disposal of water 
or for fish and wildlife or recreational de- 
velopment, and’, 

“Sec. 104. Clause (B) of paragraph 2 of 
section 4 of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 666), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

„B) all of the cost of installing any 
portion of such works applicable to other 
Purposes except that any part of the con- 
struction cost (including engineering costs) 
applicable to flood prevention and features 
relating thereto shall be borne by the Federal 
Government and paid for by the Secretary 
out of funds appropriated for the purposes 
of this Act: Provided, That, in addition 
to and without limitation on the author- 
ity of the Secretary to make loans or ad- 
vancements under section 8, the Secretary 
may pay for any storage of water for an- 
ticipated future demands or needs for mu- 
nicipal or industrial water included in any 
reservoir structure constructed or modified 
under the provisions of this Act not to exceed 
30 per centum of the total estimated cost of 
such reservoir structure where the local or- 
ganization gives reasonable assurances, and 
there is evidence, that such demands for the 
use of such storage will be made within a 
period of time which will permit repayment 
of the cost of such water supply storage 
within the life of the reservoir structure: 
Provided further, That the local organization 
shall agree prior to initiation of construc- 
tion or modification of any reservoir struc- 
ture including such water supply storage to 
repay the cost of such water supply storage 
for anticipated future demands: And pro- 
vided further, That the entire amount of the 
cost paid by the Secretary for such water 
supply storage for anticipated future de- 
mands shall be repaid within the life of the 
reseryoir structure but in no event to ex- 
ceed fifty years after the reservoir structure 
is first used for the storage of water for 
water supply purposes, except that (1) no 
repayment of the cost of such water supply 
storage for anticipated future demands need 
be made until such supply is first used, and 
(2) no interest shall be charged on the cost 
of such water supply storage for anticipated 
future demands until such supply is first 
used, but in no case shall the interest-free 
period exceed ten years. The interest rate 
used for purposes of computing the inter- 
est on the unpaid balance shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the provisions of 
section 8.’ 

“Sec. 105. Section 5 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 
666), as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5. (1) At such time as the Secretary 
and the interested local organization have 
agreed on a plan for works of improvement, 
and the Secretary has determined that the 
benefits exceed the costs, and the local or- 
ganization has met the requirements for par- 
ticipation in carrying out the works of im- 
provement as set forth in section 4, the local 
organization may secure engineering and 
other services, including the design, prepara- 
tion of contracts and specifications, awarding 
of contracts, and supervision of construction, 
in connection with such works of improve- 
ment, by retaining or employing a pro- 
fessional engineer or engineers satisfactory 
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to the Secretary or may request the Secre- 
tary to provide such services: Provided, That 
if the local organization elects to employ a 
professional engineer or engineers, the Secre- 
tary shall reimburse the local organization 
for the costs of such engineering and other 
services secured by the local organization as 
are properly chargeable to such works of im- 
provement in an amount not to exceed the 
amount agreed upon in the plan for works 
of improvement or any modification thereof: 
Provided further, That the Secretary may 
advance such amounts as may be necessary 
to pay for such services, but such advances 
with respect to any works of improvement 
shall not exceed 5 per centum of the esti- 
mated installation cost of such works. 

“*(2) Except as to the installation of works 
of improvement on Federal lands, the Sec- 
retary shall not construct or enter into any 
contract for the construction of any 
structure. 

“*(3) Whenever the estimated Federal 
contribution to the construction cost of 
works of improvement in the plan for any 
watershed or subwatershed area shall exceed 
$250,000 or the works of improvement in- 
clude any structure having a total capacity 
in excess of twenty-five hundred acre-feet, 
the Secretary shall transmit a copy of the 
plan and the justification therefor to the 
Congress through the President. 

““(4) Any plan for works of improve- 
ment involving an estimated Federal con- 
tribution to construction costs in excess 
of $250,000 or including any structure hav- 
ing a total capacity in excess of twenty-five 
hundred acre-feet (a) which includes 
reclamation or irrigation works or which 
affects public or other lands or wildlife un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, (b) which includes Federal assist- 
ance for floodwater detention structures, 
shall be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Secretary of the Army, re- 
spectively, for his views and recommenda- 
tions at least thirty days prior to transmis- 
sion of the plan to the Congress through 
the President. The views and recommen- 
dations of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Secretary of the Army, if received by 
the Secretary prior to the expiration of the 
above thirty-day period, shall accompany 
the plan transmitted by the Secretary to 
the Congress through the President. 

“*(5) Prior to any Federal participation 
in the works of improvement under this 
Act, the President shall issue such rules 
and regulations as he deems necessary or 
desirable to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, and to assure the coordination of the 
work authorized under this Act and related 
work of other agencies, including the De- 

ent of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of the Army.’ 

“Sec. 106. The last proviso of section 7 
of the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, 68 Stat. 666, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: ‘Provided fur- 
ther, That in connection with the eleven 
watershed improvement p author- 
ized by section 13 of the Act of December 
22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), as amended and 
supplemented, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to prosecute additional works 
of improvement for the conservation, de- 
velopment, utilization, and disposal of wa- 
ter in accordance with the provisions of 
section 4 of this Act or any amendments 
hereafter made thereto’. 

“TITLE II—AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT 

“Sec, 201. Title IV of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 

“(1) Section 401 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘It is also the purpose of this title to stimu- 
late and increase the sale of surplus agri- 
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cultural commodities for dollars through 
long-term supply agreements and through 
the extension of credit for the purchase of 
such commodities, by agreements either with 
friendly nations or with the private trade, 
thereby assisting the development of the 
economies of friendly nations and maxi- 
mizing dollar trade.“ 

(2) Section 402 is amended— 

“(a) by inserting ‘, including financial 
institutions acting in behalf of such na- 
tions,’ after the words ‘friendly nations’; 
and 

“(b) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘In furtherance of the purpose of 
maximizing dollar sales through the private 
trade, the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to enter into sales agreements with 
foreign and United States private trade 
under which he shall undertake to pro- 
vide for the delivery of surplus agricultural 
commodities over such periods of time and 
under the terms and conditions set forth 
in this title. Any agreement entered into 
hereunder with the private trade shall pro- 
vide for the furnishing of such security as 
the Secretary determines necessary to pro- 
vide reasonable and adequate assurance of 
payment of the amount due for agricultural 
commodities sold pursuant to such agree- 
ment.’ 

“(3) Section 403 is amended— 

“(a) by deleting the words ‘approximately 
equal’ from the last sentence thereof and 
substituting therefor the word ‘reasonable’; 
and 

“(b) by inserting after the word ‘agree- 
ment’ in the last sentence thereof the fol- 
lowing: , except that the date for beginning 
such annual payment may be deferred for 
a period not later than two years after such 
date of last delivery.“ 

“(4) Section 405 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 405. In the case of such agreements, 
the Secretary may enter into agreements 
with other friendly and historic supplying 
nations of such commodities for their par- 
ticipation in the supply and assistance pro- 
gram herein authorized on a proportionate 
and equitable basis. 

(5) Section 406 is amended by inserting 
after the word ‘sections’ the following: ‘101 
(b) and (o).“ 

“Sec. 202. Section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
by inserting in clause (4) after the words 
‘needy persons’ the words ‘and in nonprofit 
school lunch programs’. 

“Sec. 203. Section 308 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, is further amended by 
inserting after the words ‘needy persons’ 
the words ‘and in nonprofit school lunch 
programs’. 

“Sec. 204. Section 9 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 6, 1958 (Public Law 85-931), is amended 
by inserting after the words ‘needy persons’ 
the words ‘and in nonprofit school lunch 
programs’. 

“Sec. 205. In any school feeding programs 
undertaken hereafter outside the United 
States pursuant to section 416 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, section 
308 of Public Law 480 (83d Congress), as 
amended, and section 9 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 6, 1958, as amended, the Secretary 
shall receive assurances satisfactory to him 
that, insofar as practicable, there will be 
student participation in the financing of 
such programs on the basis of ability to pay, 
and such programs shall be undertaken with 
the understanding that commodities will be 
available for those programs only in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of such stat- 
utes and that commodities made available 
under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, will be available only in 
accordance with the priorities established 
in such section. 
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“TITLE INI—COMMODITY PROGRAMS 
“Subtitle A—Feed grains 

“Sec. 301. Section 105(c) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by adding the following new paragraphs (5) 
and (6): 

“*(5) The level of price support for the 
1963 crop of corn shall be established by the 
Secretary at such level not less than 65 per 
centum of the parity price therefor as the 
Secretary may determine. Eighteen cents 
per bushel of the support price for corn, and 
a comparable portion of the support price 
for grain sorghums and barley shall be made 
available to producers through payments in 
kind. Such payments in kind shall be made 
on the number of bushels of such feed grain 
determined by multiplying the actual acre- 
age of such feed grain planted on the farm 
for harvest in 1963 by the adjusted average 
yield per acre for the 1959 and 1960 crop 
acreage of such feed grain. Such payments 
in Kind shall be made through the issuance 
of negotiable certificates which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall redeem for 
corn, grain sorghums, and barley (such feed 
grains to be valued by the Secretary at not 
less than the support price minus that part 
of the support price made available through 
payments in kind) and, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, assist the 
producer in the marketing of such certifi- 
cates. In the case of any certificate not pre- 
sented for redemption within 30 days of the 
date of its issuance, reasonable costs of stor- 
age and other carrying charges, as deter- 
mined by the for the period be- 
ginning 30 days after its issuance and ending 
with the date of its presentation for redemp- 
tion shall be deducted from the value of the 
certificate. The Secretary shall provide for 
the sharing of such certificates among the 
producers on the farm on the basis of their 
respective shares in the crop produced on the 
farm with respect to which such certificates 
are issued, or the proceeds therefrom. If the 
operator of the farm elects to participate in 
the special agricultural conservation program 
for 1963 for corn, grain sorghums, and barley, 
price support shall be made available to the 
producers on such farm only if such produc- 
ers divert from the production of such feed 
grains in accordance with the provisions of 
such program an acreage on the farm equal 
to the number of acres which such operator 
agrees to divert, and the agreement shall so 
provide. 

6) The Secretary shall require as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price support on the 
1963 crop of corn, grain sorghums, and bar- 
ley that the producer shall participate in the 
special agricultural conservation program for 
1963 for corn, grain sorghums, and barley 
to the extent prescribed by the Secretary: 
Provided, That the Secretary may provide 
that no producer of malting barley shall be 
required as a condition of eligibility for 
price support for barley to participate in the 
special agricultural conservation program 
for 1963 if such producer has previously pro- 
duced a malting variety of barley, plants 
barley only of an acceptable malting variety 
for harvest in 1963, does not knowingly de- 
vote an acreage on the farm to barley in ex- 
cess of 110 per centum of the average acre- 
age devoted on the farm to barley in 1959 
and 1960, and does not knowingly devote an 
acreage on the farm to corn and grain sor- 
ghums in excess of the average acreage de- 
voted on the farm to corn and grain sor- 
ghums in 1959 and 1960.” 

“Sec. 302. Section 16 of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as amend- 
ed, is amended by adding the following new 
subsection: 

g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 
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“*(1) The Secretary shall formulate and 
carry out a special agricultural conserva- 
tion program for 1963, without regard to 
provisions which would be applicable to the 
regular agricultural conservation program, 
under which, subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary determines, conser- 
vation payments in amounts determined by 
the Secretary to be fair and reasonable shall 
be made to producers who divert acreage 
from the production of corn, grain sorghums, 
and barley to an approved conservation use 
and increase their average acreage of crop- 
land devoted in 1959 and 1960 to designated 
soil-conserving crops or practices including 
summer fallow and idle land by an equal 
amount: Provided, That the Secretary may 
permit such diverted acreage to be devoted 
to the production of guar, sesame, safflower, 
sunflower, castor beans, and flax, when such 
crops are not in surplus supply and will not 
be in surplus supply if permitted to be 
grown on the diverted acreage, subject to 
the condition that payment with respect 
to diverted acreage devoted to any such crop 
shall be at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary to be fair and reasonable, taking into 
consideration the use of such acreage for 
the production of such crops, but in no event 
shall the payment exceed one-half the rate 
which would otherwise be applicable if such 
acreage were devoted to conservation uses 
and no price support shall be made avail- 
able for the production of any such crop on 
such diverted acreage. Such special agri- 
cultural conservation program shall require 
the producer to take such measures as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate to keep such 
diverted acreage free from erosion, insects, 
weeds, and rodents. The acreage eligible 
for payments in cash or in an equivalent 
amount in kind under such conservation 
program shall be an acreage equivalent to 
20 per centum of the average acreage on 
the farm planted to corn, grain sorghums, 
and barley in the crop years 1959 and 1960 
or up to twenty-five acres, whichever is 
greater. Payments in kind only may be 
made by the Secretary for the diversion of 
up to an additional 30 per centum of the 
average acreage on the farm planted to corn, 
grain sorghums, and barley, in the crop years 
1959 and 1960. Payments may be made at 
the basic county support rate for the 1962 
crop in effect at the time payment rates for 
the special feed grain program for 1963 are 
established, adjusted to reflect any changes 
between the national support rates for the 
1962 and 1963 crops on an amount of the 
commodity not in excess of 50 per centum 
of the normal production of the acreage 
diverted from the commodity on the farm 
based on its adjusted average yield per acre 
for the 1959 and 1960 crop acreage. The 
Secretary may make such adjustments in 
acreage and yields for the 1959 and 1960 
crop years as he determines necessary to cor- 
rect for abnormal factors affecting produc- 
tion, and to give due consideration to tillable 
acreage, crop rotation practices, type of soil, 
soil and water conservation measures, and 
topography. The Secretary may also make 
such adjustments in yields as he determines 
necessary to reflect any increases in yields 
since the 1959 and 1960 crop years as the 
result of the adoption or the improvement 
of an irrigation system if such improvement 
or adoption of such irrigation system was 
made prior to the effective date of this 
sentence but such adjustment in yields shall 
apply only to payments with respect to acre- 
age diverted pursuant to the requirements 
of section 105 (e) (6) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended. To the extent that a 
producer proves the actual acreages and 
yields for the farm for the 1959 and 1960 
crop years, such acreages and yields shall be 
used in making determinations. The Secre- 
tary may make not to exceed 50 per centum 
of any payments to producers in advance of 
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determination of performance. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this sub- 
section (g)(1), barley shall not be included 
in the program for a producer of malting 
barley exempted pursuant to section 105(c) 
(6) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 who par- 
ticipates only with respect to corn and grain 
sorghums and does not knowingly devote an 
acreage on the farm to barley in excess of 
110 per centum of the average acreage de- 
voted on the farm to barley in 1959 and 
1960. 

2) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Secretary to carry out this 
section 16(g). Obligations may be incurred 
in advance of appropriations therefor and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is author- 
ized to advance from its capital funds such 
sums as may be necessary to pay adminis- 
trative expenses in connection with such pro- 
gram during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and to pay such costs as may be in- 
curred in carrying out section 303 of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1962. 

(3) The Secretary shall provide by regu- 
lations for the sharing of payments under 
this subsection among producers on the 
farm on a fair and equitable basis and in 
keeping with existing contracts.’ 

“Sec. 303. Payments in cash shall be made 
by Commodity Credit Corporation and pay- 
ments in kind shall be made through the 
issuance of negotiable certificates which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall redeem 
for feed grains (valued at not less than the 
support price minus that part of the support 
price made available through payments in 
kind) and, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, assist the pro- 
ducer in the marketing of such certificates at 
such time and in such manner as the Secre- 
tary determines will best effectuate the pur- 
poses of the special feed grain program for 
1963 authorized by this Act. In the case of 
any certificate not presented for redemption 
within thirty days of the date of its issuance, 
reasonable costs of storage and other carry- 
ing charges, as determined by the Secretary, 
for the period beginning thirty days after its 
issuance and ending with the date of its 
presentation for redemption shall be de- 
ducted from the value of the certificate. 

“Sec. 304. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary may place such 
limits on the extent that producers may 
participate in the special feed grain conser- 
vation program for 1963 authorized by this 
Act as he determines necessary because of an 
emergency created by drought or other dis- 
aster, or in order to prevent or alleviate a 
shortage in the supply of corn, grain sor- 
ghums, or barley. 

“Sec. 305. The Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by striking out sub- 
section (a) of section 105 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

„a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 101 of this Act, beginning with the 
1964 crop, price support shall be made avail- 
able to producers for each crop of corn at 
such level, not less than 50 per centum or 
more than 90 per centum of the parity price 
therefor, as the Secretary determines will 
not result in increasing Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of corn.’ 


“Subtitle B—Wheat 
“Program for 1963 


“Src. 306. Price support for the 1963 crop 
of wheat shall be made available as provided 
in section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, except that (1) price sup- 
port shall be made available only to coopera- 
tors, and only in the commerical wheat- 
producing area, (2) if the operator of the 
farm elects to participate in the program 
formulated under section 307— 
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(A) price support shall be made available 
to the producers on such farm only if such 
producers divert from the production of 
wheat in accordance with the provisions of 
such program an acreage on the farm equal 
to the number of acres which such operator 
agrees to divert, and the agreement shall so 
provide, and 

“(B) the level of price support for wheat 
of the 1963 crop to such participating pro- 
ducers shall be at a national average of two 
dollars per bushel and the amount by which 
such level of two dollars per bushel exceeds 
the national average level available to co- 
operators who are not participating produc- 
ers shall be made available as hereinafter 
provided, and 
(3) the national average level of price sup- 
port for wheat of the 1963 crop to cooper- 
ators who are not participating producers 
shall be one dollar and eighty-two cents per 
bushel. The amount by which the level of 
two dollars per bushel exceeds the level of 
price support available to cooperators who 
are not participating producers shall be 
made available through payments in kind, on 
the number of bushels of wheat determined 
by multiplying the actual acreage of wheat 
planted on the farm for harvest in 1963 by 
the normal yield of wheat for the farm. 
Such payments in kind shall be made 
through the issuance of negotiable certifi- 
cates which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall redeem for wheat (such wheat to 
be valued by the Secretary at not less than 
the current support price for wheat to co- 
operators who are not participants in the 
program formulated under section 307) and, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary, assist the producer in the 
marketing of such certificates. In the case 
of any certificate not presented for redemp- 
tion within 30 days of the date of its issu- 
ance, reasonable costs of storage and other 
carrying charges, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, for the period beginning 30 days after 
its issuance and ending with the date of its 
presentation for redemption shall be de- 
ducted from the value of the certificate. 
The Secretary shall provide for the sharing 
of such certificates among the producers on 
the farm on the basis of their respective 
shares in the wheat crop produced on the 
farm, or the proceeds therefrom. For pur- 
poses of section 407 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, the ‘current support price’ for 
wheat during the marketing year for the 
1963 crop shall be the support price for such 
crop to cooperators who are not participants 
in the program formulated under section 
307. 

“Sec. 307. (a) If marketing quotas are in 
effect for the 1963 crop of wheat, producers 
on any farm, except a farm on which a new 
farm wheat allotment is established for the 
crop, in the commercial wheat-producing 
area shall be eligible for payments deter- 
mined as provided in subsection (b) upon 
compliance with the conditions hereinafter 
prescribed: 

“(1) Such producers shall divert from the 
production of wheat an acreage on the farm 
equal to 20 per centum of the higher of (i) 
the average acreage of the crops of wheat 
planted for harvest in the calendar years 
1959, 1960, and 1961, with adjustments for 
abnormal weather conditions, established 
crop-rotation practices on the farm, and 
such other factors as the Secretary de- 
termines should be considered, but not to 
exceed 15 acres, or (ii) the farm acreage 
allotment for the 1963 crop of wheat. Such 
producers may divert additional acreage on 
the farm not in excess of the larger of one 
and one-half times the amount diverted 
under the preceding sentence or such acre- 
age as will bring the total acreage diverted to 
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10 acres: Provided, That the total acreage 
diverted shall not exceed the larger of (i) or 
(ii) of the preceding sentence. 

“(2) Such diverted acreage shall be de- 
voted to conservation uses including summer 
fallow, approved by the Secretary, and such 
measures shall be taken as the Secretary 
may deem appropriate to keep such diverted 
acreage free from erosion, insects, weeds, and 
rodents: Provided, That the Secretary may 
permit such diverted acreage to be devoted 
to the production of guar, sesame, safflower, 
sunflower, castor beans, and flax when such 
crops are not in surplus supply and will 
not be in surplus supply if permitted to be 
grown on the diverted acreage, subject to 
the provisions of subsection (b)(4) of this 
section. 

“(3) The total acreage of cropland on the 
farm devoted to soil-conserving uses, includ- 
ing summer-fallow and idle land, but ex- 
cluding the acreage diverted as provided 
above and acreage diverted under the special 
program for feed grains, shall not be less 
than the total average acreage of cropland 
devoted to soil-conserving uses, including 
summer-fallow and idle land on the farm 
in 1959 and 1960. Certification by the pro- 
ducer with respect to such acreage may be 
accepted as evidence of compliance with the 
foregoing provision. The total average acre- 
age devoted to soil-conserving uses, includ- 
ing summer-fallow and idle land, in 1959 and 
1960, shall be subject to adjustment to the 
extent the Secretary determines appropriate 
for abnormal weather conditions or other 
factors affecting production, established 
crop-rotation practices on the farm, changes 
in the constitution of the farm, participa- 
tion in other Federal farm programs, or to 
give effect to the provisions of law relating 
to release and reapportionment or preserva- 
tion of history. 

“(4) The actual acreage planted to wheat 
for harvest on the farm in 1963 shall be re- 
duced by the total amount of acres diverted 
under this section below whichever of the 
following acreages is the larger— 

“(A) the farm acreage allotment for the 
1963 crop of wheat; 

“(B) the average acreage of the crops of 
wheat planted for harvest in the calendar 
years 1959, 1960, and 1961 with adjustments 
as provided above, but not to exceed 15 acres. 

“(b)(1) Upon compliance with the con- 
ditions prescribed in subsection (a) produc- 
ers on the farm shall be eligible for pay- 
ments which shall be made by Commodity 
Credit on in cash or wheat not in 
excess of 50 per centum of the value, at the 
estimated basic county support rate (avail- 
able to cooperators who are not participants 
in the program formulated pursuant to this 
section) per bushel for Number 1 wheat for 
the county in which the farm is considered 
as being located for the administration of 
farm marketing quotas for wheat, of the 
number of bushels equal to the adjusted 
yield per acre of wheat for the farm, multi- 
plied by the number of diverted acres other 
than acres devoted to special crops pursuant 
to the proviso in subsection (a) (2) of this 
section, payment for which shall be com- 
puted in accordance with subsection (b) (4) 
of this section. 

“(2) The Secretary may make such ad- 
justments in yields for the 1959 and 1960 
crop years as he determines necessary to cor- 
rect for abnormal factors affecting produc- 
tion, and to give due consideration to tillable 
acreage, crop-rotation practices, type of soil, 
soil and water conservation measures, and 
topography. To the extent that a producer 
proves the actual yields for the farm for 
the 1959 and 1960 crop years, such yields 
shall be used in making determinations. 

(3) The Secretary shall provide by regu- 
lations for the sharing of payments among 
producers on the farm on a fair and equi- 
table basis. The medium of payment shall 
be determined by the Secretary. If payments 
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are made in wheat, the value of the pay- 
ments in cash shall be converted to wheat 
at not less than the current support price 
for wheat to cooperators who are not partici- 
pants in the program formulated pursuant 
to this section. Wheat received as payment- 
in-kind may be marketed without penalty 
but shall not be eligible for price support. 

“(4) Payment with respect to diverted 
acreage devoted to special crops pursuant to 
the proviso of subsection (a)(2) of this sec- 
tion shall be at a rate determined by the 
Secretary to be fair and reasonable taking 
into consideration the use of such acreage 
for the production of such crops: Provided, 
That in no event shall the payment exceed 
one-half the rate which would otherwise be 
applicable if such acreage were devoted to 
conservation uses and no price support shall 
be made available for the production of any 
such crop on such diverted acreage. 

“(c) Any acreage diverted from the pro- 
duction of wheat to conservation uses for 
which payment is made under the program 
formulated pursuant to this section shall be 
in addition to any acreage diverted to con- 
servation uses for which payment is made 
under any other Federal program except that 
the foregoing shall not preclude the making 
of cost-sharing payments under the agricul- 
tural conservation program or the Great 
Plains program for conservation practices 
carried out on any acreage devoted to soil- 
conserving uses under the program formu- 
lated pursuant to this section. 

d) The Secretary may provide for ad- 
justing any payment on account of failure to 
comply with the terms and conditions of the 
program formulated under this section. 

“(e) Not to exceed 50 per centum of any 
payment to producers under this section 
may be made in advance of determination of 
performance. 

“(f) The program formulated pursuant to 
this section may include such terms and 
conditions, in addition to those specifically 
provided for herein, as the Secretary deter- 
mines are desirable to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this section. 

“(g) Wheat stored to avoid or postpone 
a marketing quota penalty under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 
and supplemented, shall not be released from 
storage for underplanting based upon acre- 
age diverted hereunder, and in determining 
production of the crop of wheat for the pur- 
pose of releasing wheat from storage on ac- 
count of underproduction the normal yield 
of the acres diverted from the allotment 
shall be deemed to be actual production of 
wheat. 

“(h) The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
mulgate such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

“(i) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is authorized to utilize its capital funds and 
other assets for the purpose of making the 
payments authorized herein and to pay ad- 
ministrative expenses necessary in carrying 
out this section during the period ending 
June 30, 1963. There is authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to pay administrative expenses neces- 
sary in carrying out this section after June 
30, 1963. 

“Sec. 308. (a) Section 334(e) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by changing the period to a 
comma at the end of the next to the last 
sentence and adding the following: ‘or sec- 
tion 307 of the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1962." 

“(b) The special wheat program formu- 
lated under section 307 of this Act shall not 
be applicable to any farm receiving an addi- 
tional allotment under section 334(i) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

“Sec. 309. Item (7) of Public Law 74, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended (7 
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U.S.C. 1340(7)), as amended, is amended by 
changing the period at the end thereof to a 
colon, and adding the following: ‘Provided, 
further, that a farm marketing quota on the 
1963 crop of wheat shall be applicable to any 
farm on which the acreage of wheat exceeds 
the smaller of (1) 15 acres, or (2) the high- 
est number of acres actually planted to 
wheat on the farm for harvest in any of the 
calendar years 1959, 1960, or 1961.’ 


“Program for 1964 and Subsequent Crops 
“Subtitle B—Wheat 


“Sec. 310. Section 331 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended by striking out the last 
paragraph thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following paragraphs: 

Wheat which is planted and not dis- 
posed of prior to the date prescribed by the 
Secretary for the disposal of excess acres of 
wheat is an addition to the total supply of 
wheat and has a direct effect on the price 
of wheat in interstate and foreign com- 
merce and may also affect the supply and 
price of livestock and livestock products. In 
the circumstances, wheat not disposed of 
prior to such date must be considered in the 
same manner as mechanically harvested 
wheat in order to achieve the policy of the 
Act, 

The diversion of substantial acreages 
from wheat to the production of commodi- 
ties which are in surplus supply or which 
will be in surplus supply if they are permit- 
ted to be grown on the diverted acreage 
would burden, obstruct, and adversely af- 
fect interstate and foreign commerce in 
such commodities, and would adversely af- 
fect the prices of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. Small changes 
in the supply of a commedity could create 
a sufficient surplus to affect seriously the 
price of such commodity in interstate and 
foreign commerce. Large changes in the 
supply of such commodity could have a 
more acute effect on the price of the com- 
modity in interstate and foreign commerce 
and, also, could overtax the handling, proc- 
essing, and transportation facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign 
commerce in such commodity is directed. 
Such adverse effects caused by overproduc- 
tion in one year could further result in a 
deficient supply of the commodity in the 
succeeding year, causing excessive increases 
in the price of the commodity in interstate 
and foreign commerce in such year. It is, 
therefore, necessary to prevent acreage di- 
verted from the production of wheat to be 
used to produce commodities which are in 
surplus supply or which will be in surplus 
supply if they are permitted to be grown 
on the diverted acreage. 

“ ‘The provisions of this part affording a 
cooperative plan to wheat producers are 
necessary in order to minimize recurring 
surpluses and shortages of wheat in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, to provide for 
the maintenance of adequate reserve supplies 
thereof, to provide for an adequate and 
orderly flow of wheat and its products in 
interstate and foreign commerce at prices 
which are fair and reasonable to farmers 
and consumers, and to prevent acreage 
diverted from the production of wheat from 
adversely affecting other commodities in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce.’ 

“Sec. 311. Section 332 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is here- 
by amended by striking out the provisions 
of such section and by inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“ ‘National Marketing Quota 

“ ‘Sec, 332. (a) Whenever prior to April 15 
in any calendar year the Secretary deter- 
mines that the total supply of wheat in the 
marketing year beginning in the next suc- 
ceeding calendar year will, in the absence of 
a marketing quota program, likely be exces- 
sive, the Secretary shall proclaim that a na- 
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tional marketing quota for wheat shall be in 
effect for such marketing year and for either 
the following marketing year or the follow- 
ing two marketing years, if the Secretary 
determines and declares in such proclama- 
tion that a two- or three-year marketing 
quota program is necessary to effectuate the 
policy of the Act. 

„b) If a national marketing quota for 
wheat has been proclaimed for any market- 
ing year, the Secretary shall determine and 
proclaim the amount of the national mar- 
keting quota for such marketing year not 
earlier than January 1 or later than April 
15 of the calendar year preceding the year 
in which such marketing year begins. The 
amount of the national marketing quota for 
wheat for any marketing year shall be an 
amount of wheat which the Secretary esti- 
mates (i) will be utilized during such mar- 
keting year for human consumption in the 
United States as food, food products, and 
beverages, composed wholly or partly of 
wheat, (ii) will be utilized during such mar- 
keting year in the United States for seed, 
(iii) will be exported either in the form of 
wheat or products thereof, and (iv) as the 
average amount which was utilized as live- 
stock (including poultry) feed in the mar- 
keting years g in 1959 and 1960; 
less (A) an amount of wheat equal to the 
estimated imports of wheat into the United 
States during such marketing year and, (B) 
if the stocks of wheat owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation are determined by 
the Secretary to be excessive, an amount of 
wheat determined by the Secretary to be a 
desirable reduction in such marketing year 
in such stocks to achieve the policy of the 
Act: Provided, That if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the total stocks of wheat in the 
Nation are insufficient to assure an adequate 
carryover for the next succeeding market- 
ing year, the national marketing quota 
otherwise determined shall be increased by 
the amount the Secretary determines to be 
necessary to assure an adequate carryover: 
And provided further, That the national 
marketing quota for wheat for any market- 
ing year shall be not less than one billion 
bushels. 

“*(c) If, after the proclamation of a na- 
tional marketing quota for wheat for any 
marketing year, the Secretary has reason to 
believe that, because of a national emergency 
or because of a material increase in the de- 
mand for wheat, the national marketing 
quota should be terminated or the amount 
thereof increased, he shall cause an imme- 
diate investigation to be made to determine 
whether such action is necessary in order to 
meet such emergency or increase in the de- 
mand for wheat. If, on the basis of such in- 
vestigation, the Secretary finds that such 
action is necessary, he shall immediately pro- 
claim such finding and the amount of any 
such increase found by him to be necessary 
and thereupon such national marketing 
quota shall be so increased or terminated. 
In case any national marketing quota is in- 
creased under this subsection, the Secretary 
shall provide for such increase by increasing 
acreage allotments established under this 
part by a uniform percentage.’ 

“Sec. 312. Section 333 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

National Acreage Allotment 

“ ‘Sec. 333. Whenever the amount of the 
national marketing quota for wheat is pro- 
claimed for any marketing year, the Secre- 
tary at the same time shall proclaim a na- 
tional acreage allotment for the crop of 
wheat planted for harvest in the calendar 
year in which such marketing year begins. 
The amount of the national acreage allot- 
ment for any crop of wheat shall be the 
number of acres which the Secretary de- 
termines on the basis of expected yields and 
expected underplantings of farm acreage 
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allotments will, together with (1) the ex- 
pected production on the increases in acre- 
age allotments for farms based upon small- 
farm base acreages pursuant to section 335, 
and (2) the expected production on in- 
creased acreages resulting from the small- 
farm exemption pursuant to section 335, 
make available a supply of wheat equal to 
the national marketing quota for wheat for 
such marketing year.’ 

“Sec. 313. Section 334 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

“(1) By amending subsection (e) thereof 
by striking out in the first sentence thereof 
‘any of the 1962, 1963, and 1964 crops’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 1962 and 1963 
crops’. 

“(2) By repealing subsection (g) thereof 
and by redesignating subsections (h) and (i) 
thereof as (g) and (h) respectively. 

“(3) By amending subsection (i) thereof, 
redesignated by this section as subsection 
(h), by inserting the following sentence im- 
mediately following the seventh sentence 
thereof: The land-use provisions of section 
339 shall not be applicable to any farm re- 
ceiving an additional allotment under this 
subsection.’ 

“(4) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“*(i) If, with respect to any crop of wheat, 
the Secretary finds that the acreage allot- 
ments of farms producing any type of wheat 
are inadequate to provide for the production 
of a sufficient quantity of such type of wheat 
to satisfy the demand therefor, the wheat 
acreage allotment for such crop for each farm 
located in a county designated by the Secre- 
tary as a county which (1) is capable of pro- 
ducing such type of wheat, and (2) has pro- 
duced such type of wheat for commercial 
food products during one or more of the five 
years immediately preceding the year in 
which such crop is harvested, shall be in- 
creased by such uniform percentage as he 
deems necessary to provide for such quantity. 
No increase shall be made under this subsec- 
tion in the wheat acreage allotment of any 
farm for any crop if any wheat other than 
such type of wheat is planted on such farm 
for such crop. Any increases in wheat acre- 
age allotments authorized by this subsection 
shall be in addition to the National, State, 
and county wheat acreage allotments, and 
such increases shall not be considered in 
establishing future State, county, and farm 
allotments. The provisions of paragraph (6) 
of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress 
(7 U.S.C. 1340(6)), and section 326(b) of 
this Act, relating to the reduction of the 
storage amount of wheat shall apply to the 
allotment for the farm established without 
regard to this subsection and not to the in- 
creased allotment under this subsection. 
The land-use provisions of section 339 shall 
not be applicable to any farm receiving an 
increased allotment under this subsection 
and the producers on such farms shall not 
be required to comply with such provisions 
as a condition of eligibility for price support.’ 

“Sec. 314. Part III of subtitle B of title III 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is hereby amended by adding 
immediately after section 334 thereof the fol- 


lowing: 
“*Commercial Area 


“ ‘Sec. 334a. If the acreage allotment for 
any State for any crop of wheat is twenty- 
five thousand acres or less, the Secretary, in 
order to promote efficient administration of 
this Act and the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
may designate such State as outside the com- 
mercial wheat-producing area for the mar- 
keting year for such crop. If such State is so 
designated, acreage allotments for such crop 
and marketing quotas for the marketing year 
therefor shall not be applicable to any farm 
in such State. Acreage allotments in any 
State shall not be increased by reason of 
such designation.’ 
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“Src. 315. Section 335 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


Small Farm Exemption 


“ ‘Sec. 335. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this part, no farm marketing quota 
for any crop of wheat shall be applicable to 
any farm with a farm acreage allotment of 
less than fifteen acres if the acreage of such 
crop of wheat does not exceed the small-farm 
base acreage determined for the farm, unless 
the operator elects in writing on a form and 
within the time prescribed by the Secretary 
to be subject to the farm acreage allotment 
and marketing quota. The small-farm base 
acreage for a farm shall be the smaller of (A) 
the average acreage of the crop of wheat 
planted for harvest in the three years 1959, 
1960, and 1961, or such later three-year pe- 
riod, excluding 1963, determined by the Sec- 
retary to be representative, with adjustments 
for abnormal weather conditions, established 
crop-rotation practices on the farm, and such 
other factors as the Secretary determines 
should be considered for the purpose of 
establishing a fair and equitable small-farm 
base acreage, or (B) fifteen acres. The acre- 
age allotment for any farm shall be the larger 
of (1) the small-farm base acreage deter- 
mined as provided above on the basis of the 
three-year period 1959-1961, reduced by the 
same percentage by which the national acre- 
age allotment for the crop is reduced below 
fifty-five million acres, or (2) the acreage 
allotment determined without regard to (1) 
above. If the operator of any such farm fails 
to make such election with respect to any 
crop of wheat, (i) for the purposes of Public 
Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress (7 U.S.C. 
1340), as amended, the farm acreage allot- 
ment for such crop of wheat shall be deemed 
to be the larger of (A) the small-farm base 
acreage or (B) the acreage allotment for the 
farm, (ii) the land-use provisions of section 
339 shall be inapplicable to the farm, (ili) 
such crop of wheat shall not be eligible for 
price support, and (iv) wheat marketing cer- 
tificates applicable to such crop shall not be 
issued with respect to the farm. The addi- 
tional acreage required to provide acreage 
allotments for farms based upon small-farm 
base acreages under this section shall be in 
addition to National, State, and county acre- 
age allotments.’ 

“Sec. 316. Section 336 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Referendum 

“ ‘Sec. 336. IT a national marketing quota 
for wheat for one, two, or three marketing 
years is proclaimed, the Secretary shall, not 
later than sixty days after such proclamation 
is published in the Federal Register, conduct 
a referendum, by secret ballot, of farmers to 
determine whether they favor or oppose 
marketing quotas for the marketing year or 
years for which proclaimed. Any producer 
who has a farm acreage allotment shall be 
eligible to vote in any referendum held pur- 
suant to this section, except that a producer 
who has a farm acreage allotment of less than 
fifteen acres shall not be eligible to vote un- 
less the farm operator elected pursuant to 
section 335 to be subject to the farm market- 
ing quota. The Secretary shall proclaim the 
results of any referendum held hereunder 
within thirty days after the date of such 
referendum, and if the Secretary determines 
that more than one-third of the farmers 
voting in the referendum voted against 
marketing quotas, the Secretary shall pro- 
claim that marketing quotas will not be in 
effect with respect to the crop of wheat pro- 
duced for harvest in the calendar year fol- 
lowing the calendar year in which the refer- 
endum is held. If the Secretary determines 
that two-thirds or more of the farmers voting 
in a referendum approve marketing quotas 
for a period of two or three marketing years, 
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no referendum shall be held for the subse- 
quent year or years of such period. 

“Sec. 317. Section 337 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is here- 
by repealed. 

“Sec. 318. The Agricultural Adjustment 


-Act of 1938, as amended, is hereby amended 


by adding after section 338 a new section as 
follows: 
Land Use 


“Sec. 339. (a) (1) During any year in 
which marketing quotas for wheat are in 
effect, the producers on any farm (except a 
new farm receiving an allotment from the 
reserve for new farms) on which any crop 
is produced on acreage required to be di- 
verted from the production of wheat shall be 
subject to a penalty on such crop, in addi- 
tion to any marketing quota penalty applica- 
ble to such crops, as provided in this subsec- 
tion unless (1) the crop is designated by the 
Secretary as one which is not in surplus 
supply and will not be in surplus supply if 
it is permitted to be grown on the diverted 
acreage, or as one the vroduction of which 
will not substantially impair the purpose of 
the requirements of this section, or (2) no 
wheat is produced on the farm, and the pro- 
ducers have not filed an agreement or a state- 
ment of intention to participate in the 
payment program formulated pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section. The acreage 
required to be diverted from the production 
of wheat on the farm shall be an acreage of 
cropland equal to the number of acres de- 
termined by multiplying the farm acreage 
allotment by the diversion factor determined 
by dividing the number of acres by which 
the national acreage allotment is reduced 
below fifty-five million acres by the number 
of acres in the national acreage allotment. 
The actual production of any crop subject 
to penalty under this subsection shall be re- 
garded as available for marketing and the 
penalty on such crop shall be computed on 
the actual acreage of such crop at the rate 
of 65 per centum of the parity price per 
bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the calendar 
year in which such crop is harvested, multi- 
plied by the normal yield of wheat per acre 
established for the farm. Until the produc- 
ers on any farm pay the penalty on such crop, 
the entire crop of wheat produced on the 
farm and any subsequent crop of wheat sub- 
ject to marketing quotas in which the pro- 
ducer has an interest shall be subject to a 
lien in favor of the United States for the 
amount of the penalty. Each producer hav- 
ing an interest in the crop or crops on acre- 
age diverted or required to be diverted from 
the production of wheat shall be jointly 
and severally liable for the entire amount of 
the penalty. The persons liable for the pay- 
ment or collection of the penalty under this 
section shall be liable also for interest there- 
on at the rate of 6 per centum per annum 
from the date the penalty becomes due until 
the date of payment of such penalty. 

%) The Secretary may require that the 
acreage on any farm diverted from the pro- 
duction of wheat be land which was diverted 
from the production of wheat in the previous 
year, to the extent he determines that such 
requirement is necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this subtitle. 

“*(3) The Secretary may permit the di- 
verted acreage to be grazed in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

) The Secretary is authorized to for- 
mulate and carry out a program with respect 
to the 1964 and 1965 crops of wheat under 
which, subject to such terms and conditions 
as he determines are desirable to effectuate 
the purposes of this section, payments may 
be made in amounts not in excess of 50 
per centum of the estimated basic county 
support rate on the normal production of 
the acreage diverted taking into account 
the income objectives of the Act, deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be fair and 
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reasonable with respect to acreage diverted 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section. 
The Secretary may permit producers on any 
farm to divert from the production of 
wheat an acreage, in addition to the acreage 
diverted pursuant to subsection (a), equal 
to 20 per centum of the farm acreage allot- 
ment for wheat: Provided, That the pro- 
ducers on any farm may, at their election, 
divert such acreage in addition to the acre- 
age diverted pursuant to subsection (a), 
as will bring the total acreage diverted on 
the farm to fifteen acres. Such program 
shall require (1) that the diverted acreage 
shall be devoted to conservation uses ap- 
proved by the Secretary; (2) that the total 
acreage of cropland on the farm devoted to 
soil-conserving uses, including summer fal- 
low and idle land but excluding the acreage 
diverted as provided above, shall be not less 
than the total average acreage of cropland 
devoted to soil-conserving uses including 
summer fallow and idle land on the farm 
during a representative period, as determined 
by the Secretary, adjusted to the extent the 
Secretary determines appropriate for (i) ab- 
normal weather conditions or other factors 
affecting production, (il) established crop- 
rotation practices on the farm, (ili) partici- 
pation in other Federal farm programs, (iv) 
unusually high percentage of land on the 
farm devoted to conserving uses, and (v) 
other factors which the Secretary determines 
should be considered for the purpose of 
establishing a fair and equitable soil-con- 
serving acreage for the farm; and (3) that 
the producer shall not knowingly exceed (i) 
any farm acreage allotment in effect for any 
commodity produced on the farm, and (ii) 
except as the Secretary may by regulations 
prescribe, with the farm acreage allotments 
on any other farm for any crop in which the 
producer has a share: Provided, That no pro- 
ducer shall be deemed to have exceeded a 
farm acreage allotment for wheat if the en- 
tire amount of the farm marketing excess 
is delivered to the Secretary or stored in 
accordance with applicable regulations to 
avoid or postpone payment of the penalty: 
And provided further, That no producer 
shall be deemed to have exceeded a farm 
acreage allotment for any crop of wheat if 
the farm is exempt from the farm marketing 
quota for such crop under section 335. The 
producers on a new farm shall not be eligible 
for payments hereunder. The Secretary 
shall provide for the sharing of payment 
among producers on the farm on a fair and 
equitable basis. Payments may be made in 
cash or in wheat. 

e) The Secretary may provide for ad- 
justing any payment on account of failure to 
comply with the terms and conditions of 
the land-use program formulated under sub- 
section (b) of this section. 

d) Not to exceed 50 per centum of any 
payment to producers under subsection (b) 
of this section may be made in advance of 
determination of performance. 

(e) The Secretary may permit the di- 
verted acreage to be devoted to the produc- 
tion of guar, sesame, safflower, sunflower, cas- 
tor beans, and flax, when such crops are not 
in surplus supply and will not be in surplus 
supply if permitted to be grown on the di- 
verted acreage, subject to the condition that 
payment with respect to diverted acreage de- 
voted to any such crop shall be at a rate de- 
termined by the Secretary to be fair and rea- 
sonable taking into consideration the use of 
such acreage for the production of such 
crops: Provided, That in no event shall the 
payment exceed one-half the rate which 
would otherwise be applicable if such acreage 
were devoted to conservation uses and no 
price support shall be made available for the 
production of any such crop on such diverted 
acreage. 

“*(f) The program formulated pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section may include 
such terms and conditions, including pro- 
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vision for the control of erosion, in addition 
to those specifically provided for herein, as 
the Secretary determines are desirable to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this section. 

„g) The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
mulgate such regulations as may be desirable 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 

“*(h) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is authorized to utilize its capital funds and 
other assets for the purpose of making the 
payments authorized in this section and to 
pay administrative expenses necessary in car- 
rying out this section during the period end- 
ing June 30, 1963. There is authorized to 
be appropriated such amounts as may be 
necessary thereafter to pay such administra- 
tive expenses.’ 

“Sec, 319. Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress (7 U.S.C. 1340), as amended, is 
hereby amended as follows: 

“(1) By amending paragraph (1) to read 
as follows: 

“*(1) The farm marketing quota for any 
crop of wheat shall be the actual production 
of the acreage planted to such crop of wheat 
on the farm less the farm marketing excess. 
The farm marketing excess shall be an 
amount equal to twice the normal yield of 
wheat per acre established for the farm 
multiplied by the number of acres of such 
crop of wheat on the farm in excess of the 
farm acreage allotment for such crop unless 
the producer, in accordance with regulations 
issued by the Secretary and within the time 
prescribed therein, establishes to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary the actual produc- 
tion of such crop of wheat on the farm. If 
such actual production is so established, the 
farm marketing excess shall be an amount 
equal to the actual production of the num- 
ber of acres of wheat on the farm in excess 
of the farm acreage allotment for such crop. 
In determining the farm marketing quota 
and farm marketing excess, any acreage of 
wheat remaining after the date prescribed 
by the Secretary for the disposal of excess 
acres of wheat shall be included as acreage 
of wheat on the farm, and the production 
thereof shall be appraised in such manner 
as the Secretary determines will provide a 
reasonably accurate estimate of such pro- 
duction. Any acreage of wheat disposed of 
in accordance with regulations issued by the 
Secretary prior to such date as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary shall be excluded 
in determining the farm marketing quota 
and farm marketing excess. Self-seeded 
(volunteer) wheat shall be included in deter- 
mining the acreage of wheat. Marketing 
quotas for any marketing year shall be in 
effect with respect to wheat harvested in 
the calendar year in which such marketing 
year begins notwithstanding that the wheat 
is marketed prior to the beginning of such 
marketing year.’ 

“(2) by amending paragraph (2) to read 
as follows: 

„) Whenever farm marketing quotas 
are in effect with respect to any crop of 
wheat, the producers on a farm shall be 
subject to a penalty on the farm marketing 
excess of wheat at a rate per bushel equal 
to 65 per centum of the parity price per 
bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the calendar 
year in which the crop is harvested. Each 
producer having an interest in the crop of 
wheat on any farm for which a farm mar- 
keting excess of wheat is determined shall 
be jointly and severally liable for the entire 
amount of the penalty on the farm market- 
ing excess.“ 

“(3) By inserting in paragraph (3) ‘twice’ 
before ‘the normal production’ in the first 
and second sentences thereof, and by insert- 
ing in the second sentence thereof ‘twice 
the’ between ‘of’ and ‘normal’ in the phrase 
‘upon the basis of normal production’, by 
striking out ‘corn and’ from the first sen- 
tence thereof, and by striking out ‘corn or’ 
from the last sentence thereof. 
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“(4) By amending paragraph (4) to read 
as follows: 

64) Until the producers on any farm 
store, deliver to the Secretary, or pay the 
penalty on, the farm marketing excess of 
any crop of wheat, the entire crop of wheat 
produced on the farm and any subsequent 
crop of wheat subject to marketing quotas 
in which the producer has an interest shall 
be subject to a lien in favor of the United 
States for the amount of the penalty.’ 

“(5) By striking out ‘corn or’ from para- 
graph (5). 

“(6) By striking out ‘corn or’ from para- 
graph (6). 

“(7) By repealing paragraph (7), and by 
renumbering paragraphs (8) through (11) 
as (7) through (10), respectively. 

“(8) By striking out ‘corn or’ and *, as the 
case may be,’ from paragraph (8), redesig- 
nated by this section as paragraph (7), and 
adding at the end of such paragraph the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘If the buyer fails to col- 
lect such penalty, such buyer and all per- 
sons entitled to share in the wheat marketed 
from the farm or the proceeds thereof shall 
be jointly and severally liable for such pen- 
alty.’ 

“(9) By repealing paragraph (12), and by 
adding the following new paragraphs to fol- 
low paragraph (11), redesignated by this 
section as paragraph (10): 

“*(11) The persons liable for the payment 
or collection of the penalty on any amount 
of wheat shall be liable also for interest 
thereon at the rate of 6 per centum per an- 
num from the date the penalty becomes due 
until the date of payment of such penalty. 

“*(12) If marketing quotas for wheat are 
not in effect for any marketing year, all pre- 
vious marketing quotas applicable to wheat 
shall be terminated, effective as of the first 
day of such marketing year. Such termina- 
tion shall not abate any penalty previously 
incurred by a producer or relieve any buyer 
of the duty to remit penalties previously col- 
lected by him.’ 

“Sec. 320. Section 301(b) (13) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out paragraph (A); 

“(2) by inserting in paragraphs (D) and 
(E) after the words ‘in the case of rice’ the 
words ‘and wheat,’ by inserting in said para- 
graphs after the words ‘per acre of rice’ the 
following: ‘or wheat, as the case may be,’, 
and by inserting in said paragraph after 
‘determined’ the following: ‘in the case of 
rice, or during the five years immediately 
preceding the year in which such normal 
yield is determined in the case of wheat’; 

“(3) by striking from paragraph (G) the 
following: (A) ‘wheat,’ in each of the two 
places it first occurs therein; (B) ‘and, in the 
case of wheat, but not in the case of corn, 
cotton, or peanuts, for trends in yields’; 
(C) ‘ten calendar years in the case of wheat, 
and’; and (D) ‘in the case of corn, cotton, or 
peanuts,’. 

“Sec. 321. Section 371 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended as follows: 

“(1) Subsection (a) is amended by delet- 
ing ‘corn, wheat,’ in the first sentence there- 
of. 


“(2) The first sentence of subsection (b) 
is amended by striking out ‘any national 
acreage allotment for corn or’, ‘wheat,’ and 
‘in order to effect the declared policy of this 
Act or’. 

“Sec. 322. Section 385 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended by inserting in the first sen- 
tence after ‘parity payment,’ the following: 
‘payment under section 339,’. 

“Sec. 323. The amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and to Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, as amended, made by sections 310 
through 322 of this Act shall be in effect only 
with respect to programs applicable to the 
crops planted for harvest in the calendar 
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year 1964 or any subsequent year and the 
marketing years beginning in the calendar 
year 1964, or any subsequent year. 


“Wheat Marketing Allocation Program 


“Sec. 324. Title III of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is hereby 
amended (1) by designating subtitles D and 
E as subtitles E and F, respectively, and (2) 
by inserting after subtitle C a new subtitle 
D as follows: 


“Subtitle D—Wheat marketing allocation 
“ ‘Legislative Findings 


“Sec. 379a. Wheat, in addition to being 
a basic food, is one of the great export crops 
of American agriculture and its production 
for domestic consumption and for export is 
necessary to the maintenance of a sound 
national economy and to the general welfare. 
The movement of wheat from producer to 
consumer, in the form of the commodity or 
any of the products thereof, is preponder- 
antly in interstate and foreign commerce. 
Unreasonably low prices of wheat to pro- 
ducers impair their purchasing power for 
nonagricultural products and place them in 
a position of serious disparity with other in- 
dustrial groups. The conditions affecting the 
production of wheat are such that without 
Federal assistance, producers cannot effec- 
tively prevent disastrously low prices for 
wheat. It is necessary, in order to assist 
wheat producers in obtaining fair prices, to 
regulate the price of wheat used for domestic 
food and for exports in the manner provided 
in this subtitle. 


Wheat Marketing Allocation 


“‘Sec. 379b. During any marketing year 
for which a marketing quota is in effect for 
wheat, beginning with the marketing year 
for the 1964 crop, a wheat marketing alloca- 
tion p shall be in effect as provided 
in this subtitle. Whenever a wheat market- 
ing allocation program is in effect for any 
marketing year the Secretary shall determine 
(1) the wheat marketing allocation for such 
year which shall be the amount of wheat 
which in determining the national marketing 
quota for such marketing year he estimated 
would be used during such year for human 
consumption in the United States, as food, 
food products, and beverages, composed 
wholly or partly of wheat, and that portion 
of the amount of wheat which in determin- 
ing such quota he estimated would be ex- 
ported in the form of wheat or products 
thereof during the marketing year on which 
the Secretary determines that marketing cer- 
tificates shall be issued to producers in order 
to achieve, insofar as practicable, the price 
and income objectives of this subtitle, and 
(2) the national allocation percentage which 
shall be the percentage which the national 
marketing allocation is of the national mar- 
keting quota. Each farm shall receive a 
wheat marketing allocation for such market- 
ing year equal to the number of bushels ob- 
tained by multiplying the number of acres in 
the farm acreage allotment for wheat by the 
normal yield of wheat for the farm as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, and multiplying the 
resulting number of bushels by the national 
allocation percentage. If a noncommercial 
wheat-producing area is established for any 
marketing year, farms in such area shall be 
given wheat marketing allocations which are 
determined by the Secretary to be fair and 
reasonable in relation to the wheat marketing 
allocation given producers in the commercial 
wheat-producing area. 

“ ‘Marketing Certificates 

“ ‘Sec. 379c. (a) The Secretary shall pro- 
vide for the issuance of wheat marke cer- 
tificates for each marketing year for which 
a wheat marketing allocation program is in 
effect for the purpose of enabling producers 
on any farm with respect to which certifi- 
cates are issued to receive, in addition to 
the other proceeds from the sale of wheat, 
an amount equal to the value of such cer- 
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tificates. The wheat marketing certificates 
issued with respect to any farm for any mar- 
keting year shall be in the amount of the 
farm wheat marketing allocation for such 
year, but not to exceed (i) the actual acre- 
age of wheat planted on the farm for harvest 
in the calendar year in which the marketing 
year begins multiplied by the normal yield 
of wheat for the farm, plus (ii) the amount 
of wheat stored to avoid or postpone a mar- 
keting quota penalty, which is released from 
storage during the marketing year on ac- 
count of underplanting or underproduction. 
The Secretary shall provide for the sharing 
of wheat marketing certificates among pro- 
ducers on the farm on the basis of their 
respective shares in the wheat crop pro- 
duced on the farm, or the proceeds there- 
from. 

“*(b) No producer shall be eligible to re- 
ceive wheat marketing certificates with re- 
spect to any farm for any marketing year in 
which a marketing quota penalty is assessed 
for any commodity on such farm or in which 
the farm has not complied with the land- 
use requirements of section 339 to the extent 
prescribed by the Secretary, or in which, 
except as the Secretary may by regulation 
prescribe, the producer exceeds the farm 
acreage allotment on any other farm for any 
commodity in which he has an interest as a 
producer. No producer shall be deemed to 
have exceeded a farm acreage allotment for 
wheat if the entire amount of the farm mar- 
keting excess is delivered to the Secretary 
or stored in accordance with applicable regu- 
lations to avoid or postpone payment of the 
penalty. No producer shall be deemed to 
have exceeded the farm acreage allotment 
for wheat on any other farm, if such farm 
is exempt from the farm marketing quota for 
such crop under section 335. 

e) Whenever a wheat marketing alloca- 
tion program is in effect for any marketing 
year, the Secretary shall determine and pro- 
claim for such marketing year the face value 
per bushel of marketing certificates. The 
face value per bushel of marketing certifi- 
cates shall be equal to the amount of which 
the level of price support for wheat accom- 
panied by certificates exceeds the level of 
price support for wheat not accompanied by 
certificates (noncertificate wheat). 

d) Marketing certificates and transfers 
thereof shall be represented by such docu- 
ments, marketing cards, records, accounts, 
certifications, or other statements or forms 
as the Secretary may prescribe. 


Marketing Restrictions 


“ ‘Sec. 379d. (a) All persons are prohibited 
from acquiring marketing certificates from 
the producer to whom such certificates are 
issued, unless such certificates are acquired 
in connection with the acquisition from such 
producer of a number of bushels of wheat 
equivalent to the marketing certificates. 
Marketing certificates shall be transferable 
only in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. Any unused cer- 
tificates legally held by persons other than 
the producer to whom such certificates are 
issued shall be purchased by Commodity 
Credit Corporation if tendered to the Corpo- 
ration for purchase in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions of this 
section, Commodity Credit Corporation is 
authorized to purchase from producers cer- 
tificates not accompanied by wheat in cases 
where the Secretary determines that it would 
constitute an undue hardship to require the 
producer to transfer his certificates only in 
connection with the disposition of wheat. 

„) During any marketing year for which 
a wheat marketing allocation program is in 
effect, (i) all persons engaged in the proc- 
essing of wheat into food products shall, 
prior to marketing any such product for 
human food in the United States, acquire 
marketing certificates equivalent to the 
number of bushels of wheat contained in 
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such product, and (ii) all persons exporting 
wheat or food products shall prior to such 
export acquire marketing certificates equiv- 
alent to the number of bushels so exported. 
Marketing certificates shall be valid to cover 
only sales or exportations made during the 
marketing year with respect to which they 
are issued, and after being once used to 
cover a sale or export of a food product or 
an export of wheat shall be void and shall 
be disposed of in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing provisions hereof, the Sec- 
retary may require marketing certificates 
issued for any marketing year to be ac- 
quired to cover sales or exportations made 
on or after the date during the calendar 
year in which wheat harvested in such cal- 
endar year begins to be marketed as de- 
termined by the Secretary even though such 
wheat is marketed prior to the beginning of 
the marketing year, and marketing certifi- 
cates for such marketing year shall be valid 
to cover sales or exportations made on or 
after the date so determined by the Sec- 


e) Upon the giving of a bond or other 
undertaking satisfactory to the Secretary to 
secure the purchase of and payment for such 
marketing certificates as may be required, 
and subject to such regulations as he may 
prescribe, any person required to have mar- 
keting certificates in order to market or ex- 
port a commodity may be permitted to mar- 
ket any such commodity without having first 
acquired marketing certificates. 

“*(d) As used in this subtitle, the term 
“food products” means any product com- 
posed wholly or partly of wheat to be used 
for human consumption, including beverage. 


Assistance in Purchase and Sale of 
Marketing Certificates 


“Sec. 379e. For the purpose of facilitating 
the purchase and sale of marketing certifi- 
cates, the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
authorized to issue, buy, and sell marketing 
certificates in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. Such regula- 
tions may authorize the Corporation to issue 
and sell certificates in excess of the quantity 
of certificates which it purchases. Such 
regulations may authorize the Corporation in 
the sale of marketing certificates to charge, 
in addition to the face value thereof, an 
amount determined by the Secretary to be 
appropriate to cover estimated administra- 
tive costs in connection with the purchase 
and sale of the certificates and estimated in- 
terest incurred on funds of the Corporation 
invested in certificates purchased by it. 


Conversion Factors 


“Sec. 379f. The Secretary shall establish 
conversion factors which shall be used to de- 
termine the amount of wheat contained in 
any food product. The conversion factor for 
any such food product shall be determined 
upon the basis of the weight of wheat used 
in the manufacture of such product. 

Authority To Facilitate Transition 

“Sec. 379g. The Secretary is authorized 
to take such action as he determines to be 
necessary to facilitate the transition from 
the program currently in effect to the pro- 
gram provided for in this subtitle. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this subtitle, 
such authority shall include, but shall not 
be limited to, the authority to exempt all 
or a portion of the wheat or food products 
made therefrom in the channels of trade on 
the effective date of the program under this 
subtitle from the marketing restrictions in 
subsection (b) of section 379d, or to sell cer- 
tificates to persons owning such wheat or 
food products at such prices as the Secretary 
may determine. Any such certificate shall 
be issued by Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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Reports and Records 

“Sec. 379h. This section shall apply to 
processors of wheat, warehousemen and ex- 
porters of wheat and food products, and all 
persons purchasing, selling, or otherwise 
dealing in wheat marketing certificates. 
Any such person shall, from time to time 
on request of the Secretary, report to the 
Secretary such information and keep such 
records as the Secretary finds to be necessary 
to enable him to carry out the provisions 
of this subtitle. Such information shall be 
reported and such records shall be kept in 
such manner as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe. For the purpose of ascertaining the 
correctness of any report made or record 
kept, or of obtaining information required 
to be furnished in any report, but not so 
furnished, the Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to examine such books, papers, rec- 
ords, accounts, correspondence, contracts, 
documents, and memorandums as he has 
reason to believe are relevant and are within 
the control of such person. 

“ ‘Penalties 

“Sec. 379i. (a) Any person who violates 
or attempts to violate or who participates or 
aids in the violation of any of the provisions 
of subsection (b) of section 379d of this Act 
shall forfeit to the United States a sum 
equal to two times the face value of the 
marketing certificates involved in such 
violation. Such forfeiture shall be recov- 
erable in a civil action brought in the name 
of the United States. 

b) Any person, except a producer in 
his capacity as a producer, who violates or 
attempts to violate or who participates or 
aids in the violation of any provision of this 
subtitle, or of any regulation, governing the 
acquisition, disposition, or handling of mar- 
keting certificates or who fails to make any 
report or keep any record as required by 
section 379h shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than 
$5,000 for each violation. 

(e) Any person who, in his capacity as 
a producer, knowingly violates or attempts 
to violate or participates or aids in the viola- 
tion of any provision of this subtitle, or of 
any regulation, governing the acquisition, 
disposition, or handling of marketing certifi- 
cates or fails to make any report or keep any 
record as required by section 379h shall, (i) 
forfeit any right to receive marketing certifi- 
cates, in whole or in part as the Secretary may 
determine, with respect to the farm or farms 
and for the marketing year with respect to 
which any such act or default is committed, 
or (ii), if such marketing certificates have al- 
ready been issued, pay to the Secretary, upon 
demand, the amount of the face value of 
such certificates, or such part thereof as 
the Secretary may determine. Such determi- 
nation by the Secretary with respect to the 
amount of such marketing certificates to be 
forfeited or the amount to be paid by such 
producer shall take into consideration the 
circumstances relating to the act or default 
committed and the seriousness of such act 
or default. 

d) Any person who falsely makes, is- 
sues, alters, forges, or counterfeits any 
marketing certificate, or with fraudulent in- 
tent possesses, transfers, or uses any such 
falsely made, issued, altered, forged, or 
counterfeited marketing certificate, shall be 
deemed guilty of a felony and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than 10 years, or both. 


“ ‘Regulations 
“Sec. 379j. The Secretary shall prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary to carry 


out the provisions of this subtitle including 
but not limited to regulations governing the 
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acquisition, disposition, or handling of mar- 
keting certificates.’ 

“Sec. 325. The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

“(1) By inserting after section 106 the 
following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 107. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this Act, beginning with 
the 1964 crop— 

“*(1) price support for wheat accom- 
panied by marketing certificates shall be at 
such level not less than 65 per centum or 
more than 90 per centum of the parity price 
therefor as the Secretary determines appro- 
priate taking into consideration the factors 
specified in section 401(b), 

“*(2) if marketing quotas are in effect 
for wheat price support for wheat not accom- 
panied by marketing certificates shall be at 
such level as the Secretary determines appro- 
priate taking into consideration competitive 
world prices of wheat, the feeding value of 
wheat in relation to feed grains, and the 
level at which price support is made available 
for feed grains, 

(3) price support shall be made avail- 
able only to cooperators; and if a commercial 
wheat-producing area is established for such 
crop, price support shall be made available 
only in the commercial wheat-producing 
area, 

“*(4) the level of price support for any 
crop of wheat for which a national market- 
ing quota is not proclaimed or for which 
marketing quotas have been disapproved by 
producers shall be as provided in section 
101, and 

“*(5) if marketing quotas are in effect for 
the crop of wheat, a “cooperator” with respect 
to any crop of wheat produced on a farm 
shall be a producer who (i) does not know- 
ingly exceed (A) the farm acreage allotment 
for wheat or any other commodity on the 
farm or (B) except as the Secretary may by 
regulation prescribe, the farm acreage allot- 
ment on any other farm for any commodity 
in which he has an interest as a producer, 
and (ii) complies with the land-use require- 
ments of section 339 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, to the 
extent prescribed by the Secretary. If mar- 
keting quotas are not in effect for the crop 
of wheat, a “cooperator” with respect to any 
crop of wheat produced on a farm shall be 
a producer who does not knowingly exceed 
the farm acreage allotment for wheat. No 
producer shall be deemed to have exceeded 
a farm acreage allotment for wheat if the 
entire amount of the farm marketing ex- 
cess is delivered to the Secretary or stored 
in accordance with applicable regulations to 
avoid or postpone payment of the penalty, 
but the producer shall not be eligible to 
receive price support on such marketing ex- 
cess. No producer shall be deemed to have 
exceeded the farm acreage allotment for 
wheat on any other farm, if such farm is 
exempt from the farm marketing quota for 
such crop under section 335.“ 

“(2) By changing the period at the end 
of the third sentence in section 407 to a 
colon and adding the following: ‘Provided, 
That if a wheat marketing allocation pro- 
gram is in effect, the current support price 
for wheat shall be the support price for 
wheat accompanied by marketing certificate 
and wheat sold shall be accompanied by a 
marketing certificate.’ 

“Sec. 326. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, performance rendered in 
good faith in reliance upon action or advice 
of an authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary may be accepted as meeting the re- 
quirements of subsections (c), (d), and (g) 
of section 16 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, or of 
section 307 of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1962, section 339 of the Agricultural Act 
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of 1988, as amended, or of section 124 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1961, and payment may 
be made therefor in accordance with such 
action or advice to the extent the Secretary 
deems it desirable in order to provide fair 
and equitable treatment. 

“Sec. 327. In the establishment of State, 
county, and farm acreage allotments for 
wheat under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, the acreage which 
is determined under regulations of the Sec- 
retary to have been diverted from the pro- 
duction of wheat under the special programs 
formulated pursuant to section 307 of this 
Act, section 339 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, and section 
124 of the Agricultural Act of 1961, shall be 
credited to the State, county, and farm as 
though such acreage had actually been de- 
voted to the production of wheat. 

“Sec. 328. Effective with the 1964 crop, 
during any year in which an acreage diver- 
sion program is in effect for feed grains, the 
Secretary shall, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, permit producers of feed 
grains to have acreage devoted to the pro- 
duction of feed grains considered as devoted 
to the production of wheat and producers of 
wheat to have acreage devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat considered as devoted to 
the production of feed grains to such extent 
and subject to such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary determines will not impair 
the effective operation of the program for 
feed grains or wheat. 

“TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 401. The Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961 (75 Stat. 307) is 
amended as follows: 

“(1) By inserting in section 303 after ‘use 
and conservation’ a comma and the follow- 
ing ‘including recreational uses and facili- 
ties’; 

“(2) By inserting in section 306(a) after 
‘soil conservation practices,’ the following: 
‘shifts in land use including the develop- 
ment of recreational facilities,’; 

“(3) By striking out in section 309(f) (1) 
the figure ‘$10,000,000° and inserting in lieu 
thereof the figure ‘$25,000,000’; 

“(4) By inserting in section 312 after the 
words ‘and conservation’ the words ‘includ- 
ing recreational uses and facilities’; and 

“(5) By adding at the end thereof a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 343. As used in this title (1) the 
term “farmers” shall be deemed to include 
persons who are engaged in, or who, with 
assistance afforded under this title, intend 
to engage in, fish farming, and (2) the term 
“farming” shall be deemed to include fish 
farming.’ 

“Sec. 402. Congress hereby reconfirms its 
long-standing policy of favoring the use by 
governmental agencies of the usual and cus- 
tomary channels, facilities, and arrangements 
of trade and commerce, and directs the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the maximum extent 
practicable to adopt policies and procedures 
designed to minimize the acquisition of 
stocks by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, to encourage orderly marketing of farm 
commodities through private competitive 
trade channels, both cooperative and non- 
cooperative, and to obtain maximum returns 
in the marketplace for producers and for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“Sec. 403. The Agriculture Adjustment 
Act, as reenacted and amended by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
as amended, is further amended as follows: 
Section 8c(6) is amended by striking the 
period at the end of (I) thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following:: Provided, 
That with respect to orders applicable to 
cherries such projects may provide for any 
form of marketing promotion including paid 
advertising.’ 
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“Src. 404. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new sentence as fol- 
lows: ‘Notwithstanding the foregoing, when- 
ever prior to December 31, 1963 the Secretary 
determines it necessary in order to assure the 
Nation an adequate supply of milk free of 
contamination by radioactive fallout, he may 
make feed owned or controlled by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation available to pro- 
ducers of milk in any area or areas of the 
United States at such prices and on such 
terms and conditions as he deems appropri- 
ate in the public interest.’ 

“Sec. 405. If any provision of this Act is 
declared unconstitutional, or the applicabil- 
ity thereof to any person or circumstance is 
held invalid, the validity of the remainder 
of this Act and the applicability thereof to 
other persons and circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby.” 

And the Senate agrees to the same. 

HAROLD D. COOLEY, 

W. R. POAGE, 

E. C. GATHINGS, 

J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12391) to improve 
and protect farm income, to reduce costs of 
farm programs to the Federal Government, 
to reduce the Federal Government's excessive 
stocks of agricultural commodities, to main- 
tain reasonable and stable prices of agricul- 
tural commodities and products to con- 
sumers, to provide adequate supplies of 
agricultural commodities for domestic and 
foreign needs, to conserye natural resources, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report. 

The amendment of the Senate struck out 
all after the enacting clause of the House 
bill and substituted language which gen- 
erally followed the subject matter of the 
House bill but was different in numerous 
substantial respects. The following summary 
indicates the major differences between the 
House and Senate versions of the bill and 
the action taken by the conferees: 


TITLE I—LAND USE ADJUSTMENT 


1. Long-term diversion contracts: 

(a) House limited contracts to 10 years. 
Senate limited contracts to 15 years. Con- 
ference agreed to 10 years. Also agreed to 
House language with respect to change in 
cropping systems and land use. 

(b) House did not provide for diversion 
to recreation and nonagricultural purposes. 
Senate provided for such diversion. Con- 
ference agreed to Senate language without 
nonagricultural purposes. 

(c) House limited tree cover payments to 
5 years. Senate did not include such limit. 
Conference agreed to House provision. 

(d) House prohibited agreements on land 
acquired within 2 years, subject to certain 


exceptions. Senate did not contain such 
prohibition. Conference agreed to House 
langu 


(e) House did not contain acreage history 
preservation provision. Senate authorized 
Secretary to provide for preservation or sur- 
render of history. Conference agreed to 
Senate language. 

(f) House did not limit payments. Senate 
limited payments to $10 million per year. 
Conference agreed to $25 million with $10 
million earmarked for new contracts, plus 
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amendment permitting use of CCC funds in 
fiscal 1963. 

The Department of Agriculture is re- 
quested by the committee of conference to 
make a study and report early next year on 
problems connected with expiring conserva- 
tion reserve contracts. 

2. House did not contain provision for use 
of CCC in making ACP and long-term con- 
tract payments. Senate contained such pro- 
vision. Conference agreed to Senate lan- 
guage. 

3. Bankhead-Jones Act amendments: 

(a) House excluded building of industrial 
parks or private industrial commercial enter- 
prises from the purposes of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act and struck out a specific reference 
to the retirement of submarginal lands. Sen- 
ate struck protection of health, safety, and 
welfare from purposes, inserted a specific 
reference to the more economic use of lands, 
and to providing public recreation. Confer- 
ence agreed to House provision. 

(b) House did not repeal authority to ac- 
quire submarginal lands (including by con- 
demnation). Senate repealed such author- 
ity. Conference agreed to Senate language. 

(c) House provided for any type of assist- 
ance to any type of agency, pyblic or private, 
in developing and carrying oùt land utiliza- 
tion plans. Senate provided for cooperation 
with Government agencies in developing 
plans, limited assistance in carrying out 
plans to loans to State or local public agen- 
cies, subject to a number of conditions, 
Conference agreed to Senate language. 

4. Watershed Act: 

(a) House did not contain provision for 
recreation, Senate permitted Secretary to 
(i) pay up to one-half of costs of lands and 
related facilities for public recreation areas, 
including fish and wildlife; (il) pay an 
equitable share of installation costs for 
recreational phases; (iii) advance funds for 
immediate land acquisition to prevent en- 
croachment. Senate also changed installa- 
tion cost-sharing formula from a direct 
identifiable benefit basis to one which con- 
siders national needs and assistance author- 
ized for similar purposes under other Federal 
programs. Conference agreed to Senate pro- 
vision with a House amendment limiting rec- 
reation areas to not more than one for each 
75.000 acres of watershed. 

(b) House increased maximum flood pre- 
vention capacity to 12,500 acre-feet. Senate 
did not have a similar provision. Confer- 
ence agreed to strike House language. 

(c) House permitted deferred payment for 
municipal and industrial water capacity to 
meet anticipated needs. Senate did not have 
similar provision. Conference agreed to 
House language. 

(d) House clarified language of section 5 
of Watershed Act without substantial 
change. Senate did not have similar pro- 
vision. Conference agreed to House lan- 


(e) House made all amendments, past or 
future, to section 4 of the Watershed Act 
(conditions of assistance) applicable to addi- 
tional works of improvement prosecuted in 
connection with the 11 watershed programs 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
Senate did not have similar provision. Con- 
ference agreed to House language. 

TITLE II—PUBLIC LAW 480 


5. House did not limit title IV private 
trade agreements to commodities to be con- 
sumed in underdeveloped countries. Senate 
so limited. Conference agreed to House lan- 
guage. 

The conferees reaffirmed that sales under 
title IV are to be carried out in conformity 
with the provisions of section 404 of the act 
and the intent of that section as it was set 
forth in the report of the committee at the 
time of its adoption, so as to maximize 
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dollar sales and not replace sales which 
would otherwise be made for cash. 

6. House did not contain provision for 
security for performance of private trade 
agreements. Senate contained such pro- 
visions, Conference agreed to strengthened 
Senate language. 

Reasonable security under this section 
from foreign buyers would include a 
guarantee of qualified foreign banking in- 
stitutions, as determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The authority under the 
amendments to this section of the act is 
vested exclusively in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the same as it is under sections 403, 
404, and 405 of the Act. 

7. House left authority in Secretary to 
permit participation by other supplying 
countries. Senate transferred this authority 
to President. Conference agreed to House 
language, modified. 

This section does not apply to agreements 
with private trade but only to government- 
to-government type of sales and supply 
agreements. With respect to the latter, this 
section makes it clear that the Secretary 
could only permit participation by “friendly 
and historic supplying nations” instead of 
“exporting nations” which might be neither 
friendly nor have any historic record of 
supply. 

Section 201(5): Except for a matter of 
punctuation, the House and Senate provi- 
sions are identical. This section amends 
section 406 of the Act and makes certain 
provisions of title I applicable to title IV. 
Section 406, as amended, gives emphasis to 
market development and to the use of 
private trade channels and makes provision 
for CCC reimbursement for title IV activities 
in the same manner as for title I activities. 

8. House provided for expanded donations 
to school lunch programs abroad, to include 
such donations to programs having student 
financing on basis of ability to pay. Senate 
did not contain similar provisions. Confer- 
ence agreed to House language with substi- 
tute for section 205 making donations under 
section 416 of the Agriculture Act of 1949 
subject to priorities under that section. 


TITLE TII—COMMODITY PROGRAMS 


9. 1963 feed grain program: The confer- 
ence agreed to the House bill with respect 
to the 1963 feed grain program with the fol- 
lowing changes: 

(1) The Secretary would be given discre- 
tion with respect to the use of the malting 
barley exemption; 

(2) It is made clear that a malting barley 
producer would not be exempt from the ob- 
ligation to reduce his corn and sorghum 
acreage in order to qualify for corn and sor- 
ghum price support; 

(3) A single payment rate of up to 50 per- 
cent of the value of normal production 
would be substituted for the payment rates 
of 45 and 50 percent provided by the House 
bill; 

(4) Price supports on 1963 feed grains to 
cooperators will be substantially the same as 
in 1962—based on a national average of $1.20 
per bushel for corn. However, the support 
program will be carried out partially by pay- 
ments in kind and partially by the usual 
loans and purchase agreements. 

Price-support payments in kind at 18 cents 
per bushel on corn, and at comparable rates 
on grain ums and barley, would be 
made on the normal production of the 1963 
acreage. The balance of the support price 
would be made available in the usual man- 
ner on actual production. All payment-in- 
kind certificates would be redeemed in feed 
grains valued at the loan rate. 

Payment in kind certificates would be 
handled in the same manner as under the 
1961 and 1962 feed grain programs, except 
that the minimum resale price of feed grains 
represented by such certificates could not 
be less than the loan rate. Cooperating 
farmers receiving such certificates have 
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three choices: (A) to exchange them for 
actual grain from CCC stocks; (B) to sell 
the certificates; (C) to request CCC to mar- 
ket the certificates for them, in which event 
the CCC would advance the producer the 
face value of the certificates. 

(5) Limits crops which may be grown on 
diverted acres to those named in the bill. 

(6) Producers would be required to take 
appropriate erosion control measures. 

(7) Participating producers would lose 
price support if they fail to divert acreage in 
accordance with their agreement. 

10. Feed grain price support and CCC re- 
sale restrictions for 1964 and subsequent 
crops: 

(a) House provided that for 1964 and sub- 
sequent crops the support level for corn 
would be 80 percent of the 3-year average 
price (instead of 90 percent of such average 
price or 65 percent of parity, whichever is 
higher, as provided by existing law). CCC 
minimum resale price for unrestricted use 
would be 105 percent of current support, 
plus reasonable carrying charges, as under 
existing law. Senate provided support for 
corn at such level not above 90 percent of 
parity as would not increase CCC stocks. 
Support for other feed grains would be 0 to 
90 percent, after considering feed value in 
relation to corn and other factors. Secre- 
tary would submit proposal for feed grain 
legislation to next Congress, Minimum CCC 
resale price would be.65 percent of parity, 
plus reasonable carrying charges. Confer- 
ence agreed to— 

(1) Price support for corn at such level 
between 50 and 90 percent of parity as will 
not result in increasing Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks; 

(2) Strike the provision of the Senate 
amendment with respect to Commodity 
Credit Corporation resale price so that the 
minimum resale price will continue at 105 
percent of the current support level plus 
carrying charges; 

(3) Strike that part of the Senate amend- 
ment which would repeal section 105(b) 
of the 1919 act, so that price support for the 
other feed grains would continue to be 
determined pursuant to section 105(b). 


Subtitle B—Wheat 
Wheat program for 1963 


11. Conference agreed to provisions gen- 
erally along the lines of the House bill with 
respect to a 1963 wheat diversion program 
with the following changes: 

(1) The mandatory 10-percent reduction 
would be eliminated and the provisions with 
respect to the 15-acre farms would be sim- 
plified to provide for diversion below an 
average 3-year acreage. As in 1962, the 15- 
acre exemption would be modified to the 
highest acreage planted in 1959, 1960, or 
1961. 

(2) Producers would be given the opportu- 
nity to divert not less than 20 percent and 
not more than 50 percent of their allotments 
with payments at 50 percent of their nor- 
mal production on the diverted acreage 
based on the support price of $1.82. In ad- 
dition, producers who do make this volun- 
tary reduction would be entitled to price 
support at $2 per bushel. Such price sup- 
port shall be carried out partially in the form 
of a payment in kind of 18 cents per bushel 
on the normal production of their 1963 wheat 
acreage and the balance in the usual man- 
ner through loans and purchase agreements 
at the national average of $1.82 per bushel 
on their actual production. 

All payment-in-kind certificates would be 
redeemed in wheat valued at not less than 
the support price to cooperators not partici- 
pating in the diversion program. Cooperat- 
ing producers would have three choices: (1) 
To exchange the certificate for wheat from 
CCC stocks, (2) to sell the certificate, or 
(3) to request CCC to market the certificates 
for them. In the latter case, CCC would as- 
sist producers in marketing their certificates, 
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producers in marketing their certificates, 
and the Department has indicated CCC 
would advance producers the full face value 
of the certificate. The support level for co- 
operators not participating in the diversion 
program would be frozen at $1.82. 

(3) Producers who agree to divert a 
specified acreage would lose price support 
for 1963 if they failed to carry out their 
agreements, 

(4) Increases in the marketing penalty 
and voting eligibility changes would be 
omitted, since the referendum has already 
been held. 

(5) Crops which would be planted on di- 
verted acres would be limited to those named 
in the bill. 

(6) Producers would be required to take 
appropriate erosion control measures. 


Wheat Program for 1964 and Subsequent 
Crops 

12. Senate revised the wheat marketing 
quota program to provide for more effective 
controls and for an acreage diversion pro- 
gram with payments for the first 3 years of 
diversion, Provides for a marketing certifi- 
cate plan under which noncertificated wheat 
would be supported at a level determined 
after consideration of its feed value and 
world price, and certificated wheat would 
be supported at between 65 and 90 percent 
of parity. Certificates would be issued to 
producers for all wheat consumed domesti- 
cally for food and such part of the exports 
as would carry out the price and income 
objectives of the bill. If marketing quotas 
were disapproved by producers, the support 
level would be 50 percent of parity. Con- 
ference agreed to the Senate provisions with 
respect to wheat with the following changes: 

(1) They will be made effective begin- 
ning with the 1964 crop (the diversion pay- 
ment program being authorized for 1964 
and 1965). 

(2) Substitution of wheat and feed grain 
acreage would be permitted if a feed grain 
acreage reduction program is in effect, to 
such extent and under such conditions as 
the Secretary determines would not adversely 
affect the overall operations of the wheat and 
feed grain programs. 

(3) The small-farm base acreage would be 
computed on a 3-year adjusted average acre- 
age excluding 1963 instead of the highest 3 
years out of 5. 

(4) The crops to which diverted acreage 
may be devoted under the diversion payment 
program would be the same as in the 1963 
wheat program. 

(5) Wheat acreage diverted under the 
1962, 1963,.1964, and 1965 diversion programs 
would be counted as history for allotment 
purposes, 

(6) The Secretary would be given author- 
ity to provide equitable treatment for pro- 
ducers acting in reliance on erroneous advice 
from the Department under past, present, 
and future wheat and feed grain diversion 
programs. 

The bill, as agreed to by the conferees, 
contemplates that the Department, in oper- 
ating the wheat marketing te pro- 
gram, will give full recognition to the poten- 
tial impact of this program on the orderly 
marketing of wheat, In particular, the con- 
ferees are concerned with the problems of 
transition from the present program to the 
wheat certificate program. It is recognized 
that new crop wheat will be harvested and 
moved into the marketing channels prior to 
the beginning of the marketing year. It is 
also recognized that stocks of wheat will be 
held in an inventory position, particularly 
by millers, as of the beginning of the mar- 
keting year. The conferees expect that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will take 
such steps as are necessary to assure that the 
benefits of the certificate program are ex- 
tended to producers of wheat who harvest 
wheat prior to the beginning of the market- 
ing year. 
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. The conferees also expect that recognition 

will be given to stocks of wheat in inventory 
on the effective date of the program, The 
mechanics for handling this phase of the 
program are the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The bill contains ade- 
quate authority to handle this problem. The 
Secretary of Agriculture should, however, 
proceed with extreme caution in this matter. 
The principal concern of the conferees is 
that neither windfall profits nor losses 
should be incurred by holders of wheat on 
the effective date of the new program, be- 
cause of inadequate mechanics for handling 
this problem. 

The conferees also believe that the certifi- 
cates should trade at face value or a pre- 
announced value and that opportunities for 
speculation in certificates should be elim- 
inated. This can best be accomplished by 
announcing in advance that CCC will be a 
free buyer and seller of certificates. This 
announcement should not preclude the han- 
dling of certificates in trade channels but it 
would eliminate the opportunity to hold 
certificates for financial gain. It would 
further eliminate the possibility of. the dis- 
ruption of orderly marketing because of an 
artificial shortage of certificates. 

The conferees, by referring to specific prob- 
lems, are not inferring that these are the 
only problems involved in the transition to 
the wheat certificate program or the only 
possibilities of interference with the orderly 
marketing processes. They are cited as a 
caution to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
use care in developing and administering 
this program. Conferences with committees 
of Congress, farm organizations, and the 
grain trade are essential to the proper de- 
velopment of the mechanics for handling the 
wheat certificate program. 

The conferees also believe that it is im- 
portant that the necessary mechanics of op- 
eration be worked out and announced well 
in advance of the effective date of the pro- 
gram. Only in this manner can all pro- 
ducers and grain handlers have an oppor- 
tunity to adjust their operations to the 
certificate program. 


Subtitle C—Dairy 


13. House provided for a voluntary 9-month 
program (October 1, 1962—June 30, 1963) 
under which producers would be paid up to 
$2.50 per hundredweight for reducing their 
marketing below calendar 1961 levels. 
House also required price support or surplus 
removal loans on, or purchases of, products 
to be conditioned on certification that the 
support price was paid to the producers of 
the milk or butterfat. Senate contained no 
dairy provisions. Conference struck House 
provision. 

TITLE IV- GENERAL. 

14. House limited FHA real estate loans 
for recreational uses to citizens with farm 
background or experience who are or will 
become owner-operators of not larger than 
family-size farms. Senate did not so limit. 
Conference agreed to House provision with a 
technical change. 

15. Conference substitute omits the follow- 
ing provisions of the Senate amendment 
(which were not contained in House bill): 

(a) Authority for sewer loans. 

(b) Provision for REA direct loan account. 

(c) Provision concerning use of farmer 
cooperatives. 

16. Conference substitute contains the 
following provisions of the Senate amend- 
ment (which were not contained in House 
bill) : 

(a) Authority for loans to fish farmers. 

(b) Congressional policy favoring use of 
customary trade channels. 

The directive to the Secretary and Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in section 402 to 
adopt certain policies and procedures is by 
its terms to be carried out “to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable.” In determining 
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whether and the extent to which the adop- 
tion of such policies and procedures is prac- 
ticable, it is intended that the Secretary and 
Commodity Credit Corporation have wide 
latitude for the exercise of discretiori. In 
exercising such discretion, it is of course 
contemplated that there will be taken into 
consideration, among other factors, whether 
the policy or procedure would be consistent 
with the fulfillment of the Corporation's 
purposes and with the efficient and effective 
conduct of its operations. Section 402 is not 
intended in any way to override other 
statutory provisions which apply to the Sec- 
retary and Commodity Credit Corporation in 
carrying out their activities and responsi- 
bilities. 

(c) Cherry marketing order provisions for 
advertising. 

(d) Authority to make CCC feed available, 
prior to December 31, 1963, to milk producers 
to assure supply free of radioactive fallout 
contamination. 


TITLE V—INDUSTRIAL USES OF AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS 

Conference substitute does not contain 

Senate provision (not in House bill) es- 
tablishing an Agricultural Research and 
Industrial Use Administration within the 
Department of Agriculture to coordinate 
and expedite an expanded research program 
on industrial uses of agricultural commod- 
ities. 

HaroLp D. COOLEY, 

W. R. POAGE, 

E. C. GATHINGS, 

J. FLOYD BREEDING, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLry]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. 
man from Iowa. 


I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. HOEVEN. Will the gentleman. 


yield the minority time on this confer- 
ence report? I suggest he yield the 
minority 30 minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. I have such demand 
for time it would not be proper for me 
to comply with the gentleman’s request, 
but I will yield the gentleman 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Will it be understood, 
then, that the 20 minutes will be yielded 
to the gentleman from Iowa, and that he 
in turn may yield to Members on this 
side during the time limitation without 
losing the floor? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is, perfectly 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 3 minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, we are here now about to 
make a very important decision. I still 
maintain that the problems of agricul- 
ture are paramount to just about all of 
our other problems. If agriculture is 
impoverished the Nation and the na- 
tional economy are in danger. 

Our farm program for many years op- 
erated very successfully and very well. 
But in recent years we have sustained 
gigantic losses and accumulated gigantic 
surpluses. Unless action is taken, we 
revert to the program of 1958, under 
which we sustained these losses and ac- 
cumulated these surpluses. 

I want to congratulate and commend 
the members of our Committee on Agri- 
culture on the splendid manner in which 
they have discharged the duties assigned 
to them. We started to work on farm 
legislation back in January. Here it is 
now well into the middle of September. 
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We have been up the hill and down again. 
Finally a bill passed this House. We 
went to conference. Of course we knew 
we would have to make concessions and 
compose differences, and that we did, 
but we made, I think, a minimum of con- 
cessions and we forced the other body 
likewise to make substantial concessions. 

We have a bill here now that I believe 
is perhaps better than the House bill and 
better than the Senate bill. It is a com- 
bination of the two. I shall discuss 
later in these remarks the details of the 
conference report. Every provision in 
our bill was handled by a subcommittee 
and the chairmen of the subcommittees 
will explain these separate provisions, 
The grain section was handled by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], the 
wheat section by the gentleman from 
Kansas | Mr. BREEDING], and all the other 
provisions were handled by subcommit- 
tees. We reached an agreement. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. What subcommittee 
handled the compensatory payments? 
That was in neither the House or Senate 
bill, but it shows up in the conference 
report. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman says it 
was in neither bill? 

Mr. HALLECK. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly we had pay- 
ments in the House bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. This kind of pay- 
ment? 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, we had payments 
for compliance with acreage reductions. 
This is payment in kind. You can call 
it compensatory payments if you want 
to. You can call it compliance payments. 

It is the same thing that has been 
used for the last 2 years. 

Mr. HALLECK. My information is 
that this sort of proposition was never 
discussed in the committee. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is a complete departure 
from anything that we have ever had in 
farm legislation here except in the form 
of proposals from a previous administra- 
tion that wanted this kind of a plan. It 
is a payment directly out of the Federal 
Treasury on a bushel basis to the farmer. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is taken out of the 
warehouses—out of surplus stocks held 
by the Government—for payment in 
kind to farmers who comply with the 
program to divert land from the produc- 
tion of further surpluses. I think we 
would do well to use the surplus com- 
modity rather than to use the cash. I 
cannot think of a better use for these sur- 
pluses than to prevent future surpluses. 
Much of our consideration has been with 
the problem of moving our surpluses in 
a manner to get the greatest return to 
the Treasury. This is why, for example, 
we have given the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture authority to use the private trade 
in making surplus sales for long-term 
dollar credit. And in this connection, 
Mr. Speaker, I want to say that the in- 
tent of Congress in passing the private 
trade amendment to sections 401 and 402 
of title IV of Public Law 480 is for the 
purpose of conveying to the Secretary of 
Agriculture full authority to enter into 
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private trade agreements as an addi- 
tional sales means for moving agricul- 
tural commodities in order to regain, 
retain, develop, and expand dollar mar- 
kets for such commodities. It is not in- 
tended that this authority should be 
administered as a foreign lending or as- 
sistance program. Therefore, this pro- 
gram should not be encumbered or de- 
layed by being subjected to interagency 
and inter-governmental clearances, con- 
sultation and other procedures which 
usually apply in the case of such foreign 
lending and assistance programs. For 
example, consultation with other sup- 
plying countries would not only be inap- 
propriate but could defeat the entire 
purpose of these amendments. These 
amendments do not change the disposal 
priorities for surpluses which were set out 
in the Conference report on the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1961: 1. Sales for cash 
dollars. 2. Sales for short-term dollar 
credit. 3. Barter for strategic and other 
materials. 4. Sales on long-term dollar 
credit under title IV. 5. Sales for foreign 
currency. 6, Donations. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE, This plan was proposed 
to the committee by a member of the 
minority party, a member of our com- 
mittee, and was considered by our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly we would not 
have inserted a provision dealing with 
payments if payments were not provided 
— either the Senate bill or the House 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, let us examine the bill 
first in relation to our objectives. 

The No. 1 objective is to continue the 
upward movement of farm income. 
This is essential if we are to keep our 
Nation’s economy moving, expanding, 
fulfilling our capabilities for strength and 
prosperity. Prior to 1961, declining 
farm income was a dangerous weakness 
in the American economy. This 87th 
Congress can take great pride that its 
first major legislation—the emergency 
feed grain action in 1961—increased 
farm income last year by more than a 
billion dollars, a jump of nearly 10 per- 
cent. And so far in 1962, the new level 
is being maintained and, we hope, 
bettered. 

The second objective is to continue to 
reduce surpluses and the taxpayers’ bur- 
dens in financing those surpluses. Un- 
der the previous legislation and previous 
administration of that legislation, sur- 
plus was piled upon surplus. Year after 
year, the burdens grew heavier. Our 
emergency legislation was designed to 
stem this avalanche of surpluses. It did 
far better than that. On July 1 this 
year, total stocks of feed grains and 
wheat in the United States were 532 mil- 
lion bushels less than on July 1, 1961, 
and Government carrying charges on 
the publicly owned grains are down ap- 
proximately $213 million a year. 

For the first time since 1952, produc- 
tion of feed grains in 1961 was reduced 
below the level of consumption. Carry- 
over into the 1962-63 marketing year is 
down about 14 percent from a year 
earlier. The 1961 program alone will 
save taxpayers around $600 million. 
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The results being achieved in the 1962 
feed grain program are of comparable 
importance. 

Im the 1962 wheat program, produc- 
tion of Winter wheat has been cut by 
nearly one-fourth. 

These are solid achievements. We 
dare not return to costly, ineffective leg- 
islation previously in effect. But that is 
what we will do if we do not enact new 
legislation. The third objective I men- 
tioned earlier is that of bringing about 
land use adjustments in line with the 
needs of the people. 

Only two-thirds of the Nation’s crop- 
land is being used to produce the great 
abundance we now enjoy. 

At least 38 million acres will come into 
production within a very short time un- 
less we take action. Conservation re- 
serve contracts will run out; the feed 
grain and wheat programs are tempo- 
rary. Our failure to act would throw 
millions of acres of land into the pro- 
duction of commodities which not only 
are not needed but would be a burden 
upon the people. Yet there are good 
uses for land not needed in crop and 
livestock production—uses that will 
meet real needs of the people and at 
the same time help to rejuvenate the 
rural economy. 

We have great opportunities to de- 
velop and safeguard the water resources 
of our Nation—water resources that are 
becoming scarce. We have the oppor- 
tunity to clean up our streams, to pre- 
vent floods, to assure the Nation of tim- 
ber supplies in the future, and to open 
up God’s great outdoors to more mem- 
bers of our expanding national family of 
citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, while others will discuss 
the provisions of the conference report 
in more detail, I shall read into the 
Recorp at this point a summary of the 
major parts of H.R. 12391, the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962. 

TITLE I—LAND USE ADJUSTMENT 

Section 101: 

This section amends the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act to 
provide for continued Federal admin- 
istration of the agricultural conservation 
program and provides authority for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry out 
long-range conservation plans with in- 
dividual farmers and ranchers in all 
agricultural areas through agreements 
for periods not to exceed 10 years to 
provide for changes in cropping systems 
and land use, and for development of 
soil, water, forest, wildlife, and recreation 
resources by means of cost sharing and 
other assistance. 

Agreements may not be entered into 
covering land with respect to which the 
ownership has changed in the 2-year 
period preceding the first year of the 
contrast period except with successors 
by inheritance or purchasers during the 
contract period. Agreements for the 
establishment of tree cover may not pro- 
vide for annual payments with respect to 
such land for a period in excess of 5 years, 

The Secretary cannot enter into agree- 
ments providing for assistance in 
amounts in excess of $10 million for any 
calendar year, except that for calendar 
year 1963 he may provide assistance with 
respect to lands previously covered by 
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conservation reserve contracts in an 
amount not exceeding an additional 
$15 million. 

Section 102: 

The amendments to title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act in- 
clude changes in section 31 to provide 
for the protection of fish and wildlife, 
but prohibits the building of industrial 
parks or establishing private industrial 
or commercial enterprises. They pro- 
vide that the Secretary of Agriculture 
may cooperate with Federal, State, and 
local public agencies in developing and 
carrying out plans for land conserva- 
tion and land utilization. This will in- 
clude the furnishing of technical assist- 
ance and loans. 

These amendments authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to assist State and 
local public agencies designated by the 
Governor or the State legislature, 
through loans, to carry out land utiliza- 
tion plans. This would enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make loans to 
appropriate State and local public agen- 
cies for the purpose of facilitating the 
shift of land resources out of unsuitable 
uses or out of the unneeded production 
of surplus crops into New and better 
uses. It would also provide an oppor- 
tunity for rural renewal development 
by authorizing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to help develop plans for improve- 
ments and to assist in carrying out such 
plans by means of loans to State and 
local public agencies. These plans 
could be developed for severely disadvan- 
taged rural areas where much of the 
land is not in its best use, resulting in 
chronic underemployment and poorly 
developed community facilities. Their 
objective would be to create conditions 
that would make these communities at- 
tractive to private investment and in- 
dividual enterprise. 

Repayment of loans would be required 
in not more than 30 years, with interest 
at the average rate paid by the Treasury 
on obligations of similar maturity. 

The Governor or appropriate State 
agency would have 45 days to disapprove 
plans of State or local agencies. A single 
loan over $250,000 would have to be ap- 
proved by appropriate congressional 
committees. Repayment of loans may 
be deferred for not to exceed 5 years. 

Sections 103 through 106 would make 
several important changes in the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act. 

Section 103 would make three changes 
in the existing authority contained in 
this act. 

First, it adds recreational develop- 
ment as a purpose for cost sharing. 
This means, for example, that funds ap- 
propriated to carry out the purposes of 
the act could be used to cost share with 
local organizations in enlarging a reser- 
voir to make it more suitable for recrea- 
tion. It authorizes the Secretary to bear 
not to exceed one-half of the cost of 
land, easements, and rights-of-way for 
reservoir or other areas to be available 
for public recreation and of providing 
minimum basic facilities needed for pub- 
lic health and safety, access to, and use 
of the reservoir or other area. The cost 
sharing is conditional on a local organi- 
zation agreeing to operate and maintain 
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the reservoir or other area for public 
use. This amendment would not au- 
thorize the Federal Government to ac- 
quire title to any land. It would be en- 
tirely optional with local organizations as 
to whether they would include public 
recreational developments in watershed 
projects which they sponsor. The Secre- 
tary would be authorized to participate 
in recreational development in any 
watershed project only to the extent that 
the need therefore is demonstrated in ac- 
cordance with standards to be estab- 
lished by him. Moreover, the number of 
public recreational developments on 
which the Secretary would be authorized 
to cost share is limited to one such de- 
velopment in the smaller projects and no 
more than three in the largest projects. 

Second, it authorizes the Secretary to 
advance funds to local organizations for 
immediate acquisition of lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way to prevent 
encroachment of other developments but 
such funds must be repaid with interest 
prior to construction, except for any 
part of such costs which the Secretary 
is authorized to bear. 

Third, it would establish new criteria 
for Federal cost sharing for all purposes 
other than flood prevention and munic- 
ipal or industrial water supply based 
on the principle of “consideration of 
national needs and assistance authorized 
for similar purposes under other Federal 
programs.” This would permit the Sec- 
retary to establish definite cost-sharing 
requirements which are uniformly ap- 
plicable in all watershed projects and 
which might be modified from time to 
time to conform with changes author- 
ized for Federal assistance in other pro- 
asa or to meet changing national 
n 


Section 104 would provide authority to 
the Secretary comparable to that pre- 
viously given to the Secretary of the 
Army and the Secretary of the Interior 
in the Water Supply Act of 1958, as 
amended, to assist local organizations in 
developing municipal and industrial 
water supply for future use. 

Section 105 would delete certain obso- 
lete language and would clarify the au- 
thority of the Secretary to provide engi- 
neering services for municipal and 
industrial water supply on a reimbur- 
sable basis. 

Section 106 would specifically provide 
that amendments included in sections 
103 and 104 and all subsequent amend- 
ments to section 4 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act are 
made equally applicable to the 11 water- 
sheds authorized under the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. 

TITLE II—AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT 

The provisions of title II relate to long- 
term supply contracts through dollar 
credit export sales under title IV of Pub- 
lic Law 480 and also to the nonprofit 
school lunch programs carried out over- 
seas through the charitable organiza- 
tions and intergovernmental agencies 
like UNICEF. 

In the title IV, Public Law 480, long- 
term dollar credit sales, one of the most 
significant amendments is to authorize 
agreements with the private trade in ad- 
dition to those which had previously 
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been authorized with the governments 
of friendly nations. 

The purpose is to stimulate the sale of 
surplus agricultural commodities for 
dollars through long-term supply agree- 
ments and through the extension of 
credit for the purchase of these com- 
modities, so that these agricultural com- 
modities will assist in the development 
of the economies of friendly nations, and 
to maximize our U.S. dollar trade. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to enter into sales agreements 
with foreign and U.S. private trade firms 
and institutions. The agreements with 
the private trade also must provide for 
the furnishing of such security as the 
Secretary determines necessary to pro- 
vide reasonable and adequate assurance 
of payment of the amount due for com- 
modities sold under the agreement. 

The use of financial institutions acting 
in behalf of friendly nations would be 
authorized in addition to the previous 
authority to enter into agreements 
directly with the Government agencies of 
friendly countries. 

The payment provisions are also modi- 
fied to permit scheduling payments in 
reasonable, rather than approximately 
equal, annual amounts, and the date for 
beginning annual payments may be de- 
ferred for not more than 2 years after 
the last delivery in each calendar year. 

A change was also adopted in the pro- 
vision relating to participation by other 
friendly and historic supplying nations 
in the supply and assistance program 
authorized under title IV. Existing 
legislation required the Secretary of 
Agriculture to endeavor to reach agree- 
ments with other exporting nations, 
whereas the amendment makes this 
authorization discretionary with the 
Secretary. Title IV is also amended so 
as to make applicable the policies of 
utilizing private trade channels and 
emphasizing market development, as in 
the case of foreign currency sales. 

Sections 202 through 205 relate to the 
nonprofit school lunch programs which 
are also often referred to as school feed- 
ing programs” or “child feeding pro- 
grams.” The basic authorities in sec- 
tion 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended by the provisions in section 
302 of Public Law 480 and supplemented 
by other related statutes, are amended 
in this bill in accordance with the House 
provisions. 

In addition to the authority for dona- 
tion of commodities from the stocks of 
CCC and the purchases made pursuant 
to specific statutory authorizations, do- 
nations are specifically authorized for 
use in nonprofit school lunch programs 
outside the United States as well as as- 
sistance of needy persons, 

The House provision in section 205 has 
been clarified to cover specifically the 
three statutes being amended in sections 
202 through 204. This section as it 
passed the House and has been clarified 
by the conference committee provides 
that the Secretary shall receive assur- 
ances satisfactory to him that, insofar 
as practicable, there will be student par- 
ticipation in the financing of these school 
feeding programs outside the United 


States on a basis of ability to pay. In 


addition to clarifying the availability of 
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commodities for these programs, it is 
provided that the programs be un- 
dertaken with the understanding that 
commodities will be available for them 
only in accordance with the provisions 
of these authorizing statutes, and the 
usual priorities as established in the pro- 
visions of section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, with respect 
to commodities made available under 
section 416. 
THE 1963 FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


For the 1963 crop of corn, grain sor- 
ghum and barley, producers can partici- 
pate voluntarily by reducing their 1959- 
60 base acreage of those three crops by 
a minimum of 20 percent and up to 50 
percent. Up to 25 acres may be diverted 
on any farm notwithstanding the maxi- 
mum diversion rate of 50 percent. Par- 
ticipating producers will be eligible for 
price support on corn at $1.20 per bushel, 
to be provided through a price support 
loan at a national average rate of $1.02, 
and payment-in-kind of 18 cents per 
bushel from CCC stocks. Participating 
producers will also receive diversion pay- 
ments computed at 50 percent of the 
value—at the price support level—of 
normal production on the diverted acre- 
age. 

No price support will be available to 
nonparticipants. CCC will assist pro- 
ducers in marketing their payment-in- 
kind certificates. Feed grains provided 
by CCC for certificates shall be valued 
at not less than the support price minus 
the 18 cents payment-in-kind. 

Unlike the 1962 program, barley will 
be included in the corn and sorghum 
program. Also, the provisions for pro- 
ducing crops such as sesame and saf- 
flower on diverted acres are nearly 
identical with the 1962 provisions, and 
include authority for the Secretary to 
make partial diversion payments on such 
acreage. 

This program will enable the Secre- 
tary to continue the improvement in 
farm income begun last year, to reduce 
the carryover of feed grains for the third 
successive year, and to continue to sta- 
bilize the livestock economy through a 
sound feed grain program. 

The following application of the pro- 
posed feed grain program for 1963 to a 
typical corn farm shows that the provi- 
sions of H.R. 12391 will return to the 
farmer exactly the same benefits as 
would a straight extension of the 1962 
program, but will cost the Government 
more than $1,000 less: 

Comparison of H.R. 12391 and extension of 
1962 feed grain program 
Acres corn base: 100. 
Acres diverted: 20. 
Bushels per acre: 75. 
Support: $1.20. 
Payment in kind: $0.18. 
Loan: $1.02. 
BENEFITS TO FARMERS—H.R. 12391 


20 acres diverted times 75 bushels per 
acre divided by 2 equals 750 bushels 


times $1.20 support $900 
80 acres planted times 75 bushels per 
acre equals 6,000 bushels times 18 
cents payment in kind 1, 080 
‘Equals 6,000 bushels times $1.02 loan 
Cp SSIES SP eae ep eee oy 6,120 
POR een ado twat ane ta ee 8, 100 
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Comparison of H.R. 12391 and extension of 
1962 feed grain program—Continued 
EXTENSION OF 1962 PROGRAM 
20 acres diverted times 75 bushels per 

acre divided by 2 equals 750 bushels 


times $1.20 support $900 

80 acres planted times 75 bushels per 

acre equals 6,000 bushels times $1.20 
. ——T—V—V———— taro 7. 200 
TO Le RE te Sy a 8, 100 

COST TO GOVERNMENT—H.R. 12391 
Diversion payment 900 
Payment in kind 1, 080 
A 1, 980 


(NorTe.—No loss on loans because, with mar- 
ket at about $1.00 to $1.05, little or no corn 
would be placed under loan.) 


EXTENSION OF 1962 PROGRAM 


Diversion payment $900 

Storage for 1 year (6,000 bushels at 
— . —: 810 

Handling equals 2.5 cents rail, 4.25 
truck) (6,000 times 2.5) 2222 150 


Administration (6,000 times ½ cent) 30 


Interest ($7,200 at 3 percent 216 
Loss on resale ($1.20-$1.05) (6,000 at 
CCT 900 
TTT 3, 006 
Saving to Government by adoption of 
J A E ee eer y 1, 026 


THE 1963 WHEAT PROGRAM 


Farmers have already approved mar- 
keting quotas for the 1963 crop of wheat, 
and are planting or preparing to plant an 
acreage based upon the 55-million-acre 
national allotment. The conference re- 
port requires no change from that pro- 
cedure by farmers. It does provide, 
however, a voluntary diversion program 
for 1963 crop wheat similar to the 1962 
program and to the 1963 feed grain pro- 
gram. Producers would be eligible for 
price support at $1.82 per bushel, if they 
do not exceed their farm acreage allot- 
ment based upon the 55-million-acre na- 
tional allotment. Producers would also 
be able to voluntarily participate in an 
acreage diversion program for the 1963 
crop of wheat, and if they divert at least 
20 percent of their wheat allotment or in 
the case of small farms of less than 15 
acres of their average planting of wheat 
for 1959, 1960, and 1961, to conservation 
uses, would be eligible for diversion pay- 
ment equal to 50 percent of the value of 
normal production on the diverted acre- 
age, and for payment-in-kind at a rate 
of 18 cents per bushel on the normal 
production of the acreage devoted to 
wheat. Therefore, producers who par- 
ticipate in this special program would re- 
ceive price support at $2 per bushel, 
through the combination of the loan and 
the payment-in-kind programs. The 
maximum diversion on any farm would 
be either 50 percent of the allotment or 
in case of small farms, up to 10 acres. 

Provisions relating to the production of 
crops such as safflower and sesame would 
be essentially the same as for feed grains. 

THE 1964 FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


Both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate approved a change in the 
price support authority for corn begin- 
ning with the 1964 crop. The House bill 
provided price support at 80 percent of 
the 3-year average market price. The 
Senate bill provided price support from 
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0 to 90 percent of parity at such level as 
would not add to CCC stocks of corn. 
The conference report requires that 
beginning with the 1964 crop corn, price 
supports would be between 50 and 90 per- 
cent of parity at such a level as the Sec- 
retary determines would not add to CCC 
stocks of corn. Price supports for other 
feed grains would be related to corn. 
THE 1964 WHEAT PROGRAM 


Congress has studied the wheat prob- 
lem for many years and has taken cor- 
rective action several times within the 
last few years only to see it fail for one 
reason or another. The wheat market- 
ing certificate program would provide a 
permanent program of long-range bene- 
fit to wheat producers, to the public, and 
the grain industry. It would put an 
end to the uncertainty the wheat farmers 
have been faced with each year. 

There are two principal features of the 
permanent wheat provisions of the con- 
ference report. The first would elimi- 
nate the 55-million-acre national allot- 
ment and would authorize the Secretary 
to estimate the total requirements for 
wheat in the coming year and to an- 
nounce an acreage allotment large 
enough to meet those requirements. 
This is what we have been doing for 
years in the tobacco program, the cotton 
program, and the rice program. It can 
be done just as successfully for wheat. 
Producers would qualify for diversion 
payments for 2 years on an acreage equal 
to the difference between their new allot- 
ment under the bill and their wheat allot- 
ment in 1961. This would support farm 
income and prevent those acreages from 
being turned to other crops. 

The other principal factor of the 
wheat program is a change in the price- 
support system. A marketing certificate 
program which would assure producers 
of price supports between 65 and 90 per- 
cent of parity for their share of wheat 
used for food and for a large portion of 
the exports would be substituted for the 
present price-support system. The main 
advantages of the marketing certificate 
program are that it provides greater 
flexibility for farmers to produce wheat 
as a feed grain if they want to, and that 
it limits higher price support level for 
wheat to a stated number of bushels. 
The certificates provide a means of dis- 
tinguishing between wheat for food and 
export to be supported between 65 and 
90 percent of parity and wheat for feed. 

This change in the price support sys- 
tem for wheat is not something new that 
the Congress is being asked to consider. 
A marketing certificate program called 
the domestic parity program was ap- 
proved by Congress but vetoed by the 
President in 1956. Similar proposals 
were considered by the Congress as far 
back as the early 1930’s. There is broad 
agreement that the certificate program 
for wheat is a real improvement over the 
present price support system both for 
farmers and the Government. No sub- 
stantial objections to the certificate pro- 
gram have been raised before the Agri- 
culture Committee of the House. 

There are other important provisions 
in the permanent wheat program: 

First. The 15-acre exemption under 
which any farmer could grow 15 acres of 
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wheat would be terminated permanently. 
Producers who have built up an acreage 
history under this provision, however, 
would be credited with their 3-year 
average acreage. 

Second. Producers with 15 acres or 
less could also decide whether they 
wanted to be subjected to the program 
or exempt from it, and if they decided 
to be subject to the program could divert 
as much as their entire acreage for pay- 
ment. 

Third. Certain crops not in surplus 
supply, such as safflower, sesame, and 
other minor crops, could be produced on 
diverted acreage at the discretion of the 
Secretary, and partial diversion pay- 
ments could be made. 

Fourth. If more than one-third of the 
producers voting in the referendum op- 
posed the program, price support would 
be provided at 50 percent of parity to 
cooperators. 

The Secretary has assured the Agricul- 
ture Committee that if this proposed pro- 
gram had been put in effect in 1963, he 
would have expected to issue marketing 
certificates in the amount of approxi- 
mately 925 million bushels, and would 
have provided price support at approxi- 
mately $2 per bushel on that amount of 
wheat. Determinations of the percent- 
age of the crop to be supported in the 
range of 65 to 90 percent of parity in 
later years would be based primarily on 
farm income objectives. 

The bill provides also that the Secre- 
tary may increase the allotment for any 
type of wheat which would otherwise be 
in short supply. This will make it pos- 
sible to gear the supply of different kinds 
of wheat to the market demand for dif- 
ferent kinds of wheat. 

Authority is provided also for the Sec- 
retary to permit wheat to be produced 
on feed grain acreages to such extent and 
under such conditions as will not impair 
the operation of the wheat program. It 
is understood that this authority would 
not be used except in the case when an 
acreage diversion program for feed 
grains was in effect. 

Adequate authority is provided in the 
bill for the Secretary to administer the 
wheat marketing certificate program in 
a manner agreeable both to wheat pro- 
ducers and the wheat and flour industry. 
Authority is provided also for the Secre- 
tary to make an orderly transition from 
the 1963 wheat program to the 1964 pro- 
gram in a manner which will avoid both 
windfall profits and unexpected losses 
which might otherwise occur. It is 
important this program is being enacted 
a year in advance of its effective date, 
so that the Department of Agriculture 
has an opportunity to work out proper 
regulations, to consult with all parties 
concerned, and to announce the provi- 
sions for operation of the program well 
in advance. 

TITLE IV—FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

The bill makes the following changes 
in the lending authorities of the Farmers 
Home Administration: 

First. Adds “recreational uses and fa- 
cilities” to the purposes for which real 
estate loans may be made or insured to 
the owner-operators of not larger than 
family farms. 
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Second. Adds “shifts in land use in- 
cluding the development of recreational 
facilities” to the purposes for which 
loans may be made or insured to associ- 
ations serving farmers and other rural 
residents, 

Third. Adds “recreational uses and 
facilities“ to the purposes for which 
operating loans may be made to the 
operator of not larger than family 
farms, 

Fourth. Adds a definition of farmers 
to include persons engaged in fish farm- 
ing among farmers eligible for loans, and 

Fifth. Increases from 10 million to 25 
million the aggregate of the real estate 
loans which the Secretary may make out 
of the insurance fund to be sold and in- 
sured, which are on hand and not dis- 
posed of at any one time. 

Those are the major provisions of the 
legislation before us. Now let me give 
you what I believe to be the facts about 
costs. 

The 1963 feed grain program would 
require lower expenditures than a pro- 
gram of the 1960 type despite the very 
substantial payments. Considerable cost 
will be averted by the new method of 
providing price support—that is, the use 
of the payment in kind for part of the 
support price. This will make unneces- 
sary a considerable amount of work by 
CCC in selling grain from stocks and in 
taking over other grain. It will leave 
grain trading to farmers and the grain 
trade, to a much greater extent. While 
it is not possible to forecast all details 
of the operation, we know that CCC will 
save some money because it will not be 
taking losses on grain sales, and the 
savings can be applied to the cost of the 
payments. We know also that this pro- 
gram will be attractive to producers and 
that this will result in further reduc- 
tions—very sizable reductions—in Gov- 
-ernment stocks. This will result in great 
savings over a period of years. 

As to the 1963 wheat program, we can 
anticipate that costs should be at least 
$100 million lower than for the 1962 
program, which is providing ultimate 
savings of at least $100 million to tax- 
payers. Perhaps even more to the point 
is the fact that the proposed 1963 pro- 
gram will cost far less than the old type 
of program which would otherwise be in 
effect. 

The proposed program will cost less 
than that of 1962 because we are elimi- 
nating payments on the mandatory 10- 
percent reduction, and the 18-cents-a- 
bushel payment will not take up the full 
saving. Also, export subsidy costs will 
be down because the support level as far 
as the market is concerned will be lower. 

The 1964 wheat program should bring 
net costs down to a somewhat lower level 
than for the 1962 crop and about a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars less than for a 
program of the 1960 type. One of the 
appeals of the domestic parity type of 
program has always been that it would 
reduce export subsidy costs. Every 
bushel exported now is subsidized in one 
way or another. Under the wheat certif- 
icate program, wheat for domestic food 
use can be supported at a domestic parity 
level, and export wheat can move at a 
lower level. 
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Let me assure the House also that this 
bill will help to maintain stable prices 
for consumers by retaining support levels 
for feed grains and wheat at about the 
levels of 1962. There would be no justi- 
fication for increases in the prices of 
bread or flour as a result of the 1963 
wheat program or as a result of the long- 
range wheat program. There would be 
no justification for an increase in con- 
sumer prices of livestock products as a 
result of the proposed feed grain pro- 
gram, 

There has been some misunderstand- 
ing of the provision that would permit 
wheat production on feed grain acreage 
when a feed grain acreage diversion pro- 
gram is in effect. The misunderstanding 
arises from the failure to appreciate that 
one grain would be a substitute for the 
other, not added to another. This pro- 
vision would merely give farmers in some 
areas a little greater flexibility in their 
farming operations, a little greater range 
of choice as to which grain to plant. 

Let me also remind you that the pur- 
pose of the payments in kind under this 
bill is to draw down Government stocks 
of grain. Remember that the producer 
who receives a payment in kind has 
three choices: He can take the grain, he 
can use the certificate in place of cash 
in doing business, or he can have the 
CCC market the certificate for him and 
give him the cash. These payments in 
kind do not take the place of commodity 
loans, purchase agreements, and other 
methods of price support. They are sup- 
plementary to other methods, and they 
offer an opportunity to use products in 
which the Government already has a tre- 
mendous investment, to save storage and 
handling costs, and to avoid additional 
public investments for price-support pur- 
poses. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to conclude—here 
is our last clear chance to enact farm 
legislation which we honestly believe 
will result in a decrease in production, 
a decrease in cost, and at the same time 
will maintain farm income and will not 
disrupt ordinary and normal trade and 
commerce. I urge every Member to vote 
for the conference report on H.R. 12391. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret exceedingly that 
the time is so limited to consider this 
conference report on this most important 
piece of farm legislation. I think all of 
you have advised yourselves rather well 
as to the intricate provisions of this con- 
ference report. With only one-third of 
the time of debate available to the minor- 
ity side we simply are not going to have 
time to analyze it as we would like to. 
Let me say at the outset, however, that I 
do not consider the Members of this 
House who oppose this report as selfish 
interests eager to distort the facts. 
Neither do I consider the opponents of 
this conference report as promoters of 
higher tax costs, lower farm income, and 
increased consumer burden as intimated 
in some of the letters being circulated 
around. This conference report is just 
plain bad on its own merits. Its needs 
no one else to help. 
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Now that the gentleman from North 
Carolina has summarized some of the 
major points in this conference report, 
let me say this: 

The fact is that this is a unilateral 
conference report. It was not signed 
by any of the minority members of the 
conference committee either in the Sen- 
ate or in the House, which should in- 
dicate that this is a very bad conference 
report which should be recommitted, or 
most certainly defeated. 

In submitting the conference report 
there has been a complete capitulation 
by the House conferees—on the part of 
those who signed the conference report. 
The only basic similarity between the 
original House bill as passed on July 
19 and the conference report is that the 
number of the House bill has been re- 
tained. 

Here are some of the major conces- 
sions made in conference: 

First. On recreation by allowing pay- 
ments to farmers under the agricultural 
conservation program for converting 
cropland into recreational uses. 

Second. Again on recreation, by allow- 
ing public recreational facilities avail- 
able to all American citizens to be 
established in small watershed projects 
developed under Public Law 566. These 
recreation authorities of course are in 
addition to the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration recreation loan authority that 
was in both bills and thus not in con- 
ference about which Secretary Freeman 
testified before our committee would be 
made for pitch and putt golf courses. 

Third. On Public Law 480, by elimi- 
nating the amendment adopted in our 
committee placing a termination date 
on world school lunch programs. 

Fourth. On commodity programs, by 
accepting lock, stock, and barrel the 
certificate or two-price wheat plan for 
1964. 

Fifth. Again on commodity programs, 
by adopting expensive Brannan plan 
type payments for the 1963 wheat and 
feed grain programs. 

Sixth. Again on commodity programs, 
by eliminating completely the House- 
passed dairy program. 

Seventh. Again on commodity pro- 
grams, by accepting in 1964 with minor 
modifications the “pull the rug from 
under the corn farmer” provisions of 
the Senate bill. 

Eighth. On allowing compulsory 
checkoffs for promotion and advertising 
under cherry marketing orders. 

Ninth. And finally, on allowing Farm- 
ers Home Administration loans to fish 
farmers. 

And upon what major items did the 
House prevail during this conference? 
Let me tell you. 

First. The House number on the bill 
was retained. 

Second. The same Senate research bill 
which had been rejected by the House 
three times previously was dropped. 

Third. Several miscellaneous provi- 
sions such as sewer loans by the FHA, an 
REA loan account, a policy statement on 
farmer co-ops, and recreation under the 
Bankhead-Jones Act was eliminated. 

That certainly is not much of a trade 
in my book. The House even lost bird 
seed in this conference. 
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This report encompasses many things, 
of course. First of all let me refer to the 
feed grain section. It pulls the rug from 
under the corn and feed grain farmer. 
Starting in 1964 it proposes price sup- 
ports from 50 percent of parity to 90 
percent of parity at such level as will not 
increase CCC stocks of corn in lieu of the 
act of 1958 which provides for a 65 per- 
cent of parity floor and 90 percent of 
the last 3-year market average. Under 
the conference report, the only criteria 
that the Secretary need follow in fixing 
price supports is that corn shall not ac- 
cumulate in Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks. So there you have the gadg- 
et. I want to say right here and now 
and predict that if the conference re- 
port is approved, the price support for 
corn will be fixed at 50 percent of parity, 
or about 80 cents a bushel. It is the 
clear intent of the author of this pro- 
vision to do so. The rug will be pulled 
out from under the corn farmer and he 
will be faced with no payments what- 
soever and price support at 80 cents a 
bushel. Not only that, but the Govern- 
ment surplus could be dumped on the 
market at 84 cents a bushel, plus carry- 
ing charges, and 175 million bushels of 
cheap wheat would be thrown into arti- 
ficial competition with corn. 

I am not going to go back to my Iowa 
farmers and tell them that I voted to 
give them 80-cent corn. I do not think 
you people from the wheat areas want to 
go back to your wheat farmers and tell 
them that the House has foisted upon 
them a two-price certificate system 
which they do not want. Under the pro- 
posed 1964 certificate wheat plan, some 
925 million bushels of wheat would be 
sold for food and export needs under a 
complex certificate system designed to 
give the farmer $2 per bushel. Some 175 
million bushels of wheat would be mar- 
keted as feed at a price-support level set 
in relation to the price support on feed 
grains, relative feeding value, and world 
wheat prices. U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials told the House-Senate 
conferees that the 1964 wheat support 
would be 92 cents, if based on 80-cent 
corn. In addition, wheat farmers would 
be required to cut their present acreage 
by at least 20 percent below their 1963 
allotments, and would be eligible for di- 
version payments based on 50 percent 
of their normal yield on the retired acre- 
age for only 2 years. After 1965 there 
would be no further diversion payments. 

What this means is cheap feed wheat 
being dumped on the corn market, 
sharply reduced acreage and income for 
wheat farmers, a bread tax of $1.08 per 
bushel on consumers, and continued high 
costs to taxpayers. 

In fact, I do not know of very many 
people who are in favor of this legisla- 
tion except those who are determined to 
put it over for political purposes. This 
1964 corn and feed grain program is of 
course nothing more than a brazen at- 
tempt to blackjack the corn farmer to 
his knees so that strict controls can be 
applied next year. I, for one, refused to 
sign this conference report because I will 
not be a party to such a ruthless politi- 
cal scheme. 

Incidentally, what happened to “par- 
ity of income“? Who has abandoned 
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“90 percent of parity’? This adminis- 
tration rode to power on these banners, 
but yet not one crop enjoys 90 percent 
of parity price support, not even those 
under controls. 

Tobacco has a special formula which 
was enacted 2 years ago to prevent to- 
bacco suports from going higher under 
the “new parity” formula. 

Upland cotton is currently supported 
at 82 percent of parity, rice at 76 per- 
cent of parity, peanuts at 82 percent of 
parity, and wheat at 75 percent of par- 
ity; yet, these crops are all under con- 
trols. With a stroke of his pen, Mr. 
Freeman could set them at 90 percent 
of parity. He has all the legal authority 
in the world to do so. “Supply man- 
agement” is obviously not enough to 
achieve 90 percent of parity. What this 
administration is striving for, it seems, 
is a program with Freeman controls and 
Committee for Economic Development 
price supports. 

The farmers in general are not for 
the bill, the wheat farmers as a whole 
are not for it, the overwhelming num- 
ber of feed grain farmers are not for it, 
the livestock industry is not for it, and 
most certainly the taxpayers are not for 
it, because no one has yet come up with a 
price tag on this new legislation. I hon- 
estly believe it is going to cost millions 
and millions of dollars more than the 
present program under which we are 
now operating. 

I think that at this point a word of 
explanation on the difference between 
the proposed 1963 wheat and feed grain 
programs and my substitute to H.R. 
11222, the omnibus farm bill rejected by 
the House, is in order. 

The Hoeven substitute to H.R. 11222 
contained a provision originated by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
to make payments in kind available to 
complying feed grain farmers in lieu 
of price support by nonrecourse loans. 

The conference report makes pay- 
ments in both cash and in kind and 
these payments are not in lieu of price 
support, they are in addition to price 
support through nonrecourse loans. 

The purpose of the provision in the 
substitute was to prevent CCC from ac- 
quiring corn at $1.20 a bushel and then 
dumping it back into the market at $1 
a bushel. It was designed to prevent a 
wholesale shuffling of the surplus. The 
substitute would also have prevented the 
resale of CCC-owned surplus feed grain 
into domestic markets for less than 5 
percent above the support price. The 
conference report makes no such pro- 
vision for the grain represented by the 
18-cent payments. 

To compare the conference report to 
the Hoeven substitute is like compar- 
ing vinegar and water. They both have 
some properties in common, but what 
a difference it makes if you are thirsty. 

I propose a way out. I propose to of- 
fer a motion to recommit with instruc- 
tions. I think if it is adopted—and I do 
not believe anyone can afford to take a 
chance in not voting for the motion to 
recommit with instructions. We are now 
at the crossroads, because I am sure 
we are going to be faced next year with 
another strict control program, and I 
can prove my assertion from the CoN- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD itself. I want to warn 
you right now as to what is in the mak- 
ing for 1964 and further years. 

The conference report is only stopgap 
legislation continuing the wheat and 
feed grain programs for 1963 with the 
new gadget, the so-called Brannan plan 
type of compensatory payments. It is 
a very lush proposal for the feed grain 
farmer. I think he would like it. But 
what is going to be the situation in 1964 
and from there on after the rug has been 
pulled from under the feed grain farm- 
er and the wheat farmer—when they 
come in with a control program next 
year with further acreage restrictions 
and marketing controls, the very thing 
this House has repudiated time and time 
again? 

This has been an important struggle 
through the past 2 years, and here we 
have again another attempt to regiment 
and control the American farmer when 
he does not want to be regimented and 
controlled. 

In discussion of the late lamented 
omnibus farm bill in the other body, the 
Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Cooper, in 
asking a question of Mr. ELLENDER, the 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, 
you will find on page 17204 of the RECORD 
of Tuesday, August 21, 1962, the follow- 
ing: 


Mr. Cooper. I know the purpose of the 
chairman as he made very clear yesterday 
on the floor is to secure, if possible, enact- 
ment next year of the compulsory feed grain 
program. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Yes. 


Then he went on to say some other 
things but his statement was direct and 
clear. 

This is kind of a trap in which I do 
not propose to be caught: a lush pro- 
posal for corn farmers in 1963, and then 
in 1964 to be confronted with a situa- 
tion where the Secretary of Agriculture 
can say to the corn farmer: “You take 
this strict control program in 1964 or 
you get nothing, because we pulled the 
rug from under you in 1962.” 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I do not have time; I 
am sorry. 

What is wrong with the present feed 
grain program which I seek to extend for 
another year in my motion to recommit? 
It has the full endorsement of the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Free- 
man. He said so in a letter which was 
sent to every Member under date of Sep- 
tember 18. Here is what he said in part: 

As everyone knows, these programs (1961 
feed grain and wheat programs) have been 
an outstanding success. 

The 1961 feed grain program has reduced 
Government stocks by 400 million bushels 
and has saved the taxpayers over $230 mil- 
lion on storage and interest charges. 


He said that the programs “had con- 
tributed to the most phenomenal in- 
crease in farm income since 1953, that 
farm income in 1961 was increased more 
than $1 billion.” 


You have been asked to destroy this 
beginning. 


Why hesitate to vote for the motion to 
recommit with instructions to carry on 
the very program in 1963 which the Sec- 
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retary of Agriculture said has been such 
a huge success in 1961 and 1962? 

I feel that this bill must be returned 
to the conference if we are to ever main- 
tain some sense of sanity in the price 
support program, While I do not fael 
that some of the other provisions in the 
bill are fully acceptable, I have confined 
my motion to feed grains and wheat 
only. My motion is designed to achieve 
these results: 

First. It would delete the complicated, 
unworkable, and unfair wheat certificate 
plan for 1964 and subsequent years. 
This is the proposal which would dump 
some 175 million bushels of cheap feed 
wheat into artificial competition with 
corn and feed grains; would impose an 
even greater bread tax on consumers; 
and would sharply deflate the income of 
wheat farmers while continuing exces- 
sive Government costs. 

Second. It would delete the provision 
which beginning in 1964 would com- 
pletely pull the rug from under the corn 
farmer by setting corn supports at 80 
cents a bushel, or only 50 percent of 
parity, while dumping surplus feed 
grains back on the market at only 84 
cents per bushel, plus carrying charges. 
This provision is nothing more than a 
brazen attempt to blackjack the corn 
farmer to his knees so that strict con- 
trols can be applied next year. 

Third. It would delete the proposed 
1963 wheat and feed grain programs 
which are financed in both cash and in 
kind through the back door of the Treas- 
ury with the new gadget making direct 
payments as a part of price support. 

Fourth. In place of these provisions, 
it would extend for 1 year the present 
feed grain program without change. 
This program has been in existence for 
2 years now and its results are a known 
quantity. Farmers understand how it 
works, and in my State of Iowa, there 
has been high participation. This is not 
the time to tinker with this established 
program and replace it with an untried 
and apparently very expensive new pro- 
gram. 

Fifth. It would extend for 1 year the 
voluntary features of the present wheat 
program. It is of course impossible to 
extend the present wheat program with- 
out change because the present program 
carries a mandatory cut in acreage and 
a general lightening of controls, and 
wheat farmers have already voted in a 
national referendum on the old program 
established by the 1938 act. It just would 
not be fair to wheat farmers to change 
their program now and require cuts in 
acreage after they had voted. The only 
way open is to offer a voluntary reduc- 
tion opportunity, and that is what the 
motion to recommit proposes. 

The motion to recommit will not dis- 
turb the conference report as to titles 
1, 2, and 4; I simply lift the feed grains 
section and the wheat section from the 
conference report and substitute a l-year 
extension of the present Feed Grain Act 
and a l-year extension of the present 
Wheat Act. This is the thing to do and 
thus avoid the trap which is being set 
for us. 

The choice before the House boils down 
to this—either we take the certificate 
wheat plan, pull the rug from under the 
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corn farmer, adopt a new and untried 
program for 1963, or we simply extend 
for 1 year with as little change as pos- 
sible the present wheat and feed grain 
programs. The choice seems apparent 
to me, and I sincerely urge the House to 
adopt this motion to recommit. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
swer to the charge that the House con- 
ferees capitulated, I would remind the 
gentleman from Iowa that there were 27 
major differences between the House and 
Senate. The House position was ac- 
cepted on 15 of these differences and the 
Senate only on 12 of the differences. I 
know all of you have received propa- 
ganda in opposition to this bill. The 
Farm Bureau has been especially active. 

I have in my hand a letter dated Sep- 
tember 14, 1962, signed by John C. Lynn, 
legislative director, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and I should like to 
quote one sentence from that letter: 

In my estimation, no farmer with a corn 
or feed grain base can afford to stay out of 
this program. 


Which means the Farm Bureau is op- 
posed to the bill because it is too good for 
the farmers of America. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I am not here to raise 
the point at all, but there is nothing said 
in that letter about the consequences of 
the act of 1964 and thereafter. It re- 
lates to the act of 1963, and I admit very 
frankly that that is to pacify the farm- 
ers. 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me quote another 
phrase: 

I cannot understand why you would vote 
for this kind of a program which will bene- 
fit primarily the Midwest corn and wheat 
States. 


There is the statement from the legis- 
lative director of the Farm Bureau, not- 
withstanding the propaganda that was 
spread all over this House yesterday and 
is continuing today. 

Mr. HOEVEN. In all fairness, that 
statement applies only to the act of 1962, 
not to 1963, or 1964. You are asking us 
to take the sweet with the bitter. 

Mr. COOLEY. You can take any of 
it. You may object to it. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think those of us 
who do not come from farm areas, areas 
that we do not consider to be agricul- 
tural, should like to ask a question: Does 
this, to the consumers of our city areas, 
mean a probable increase in cost? 

Mr. COOLEY. Absolutely not. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. I think the gentleman 
from California raises a very good ques- 
tion. I want to give to the House a 
simple example of what could happen in 
a district like mine in connection with 
a 100-acre allotment of corn. A farmer 
could get a diversion payment plus a 
compensatory payment that in total 
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could come out to a figure of $105.50 for 
each acre of land taken out of produc- 
tion. 

This $105.50 an acre breaks down as 
follows, for a corn farmer in my area 
who has an acreage allotment of 100 
acres and an average yield per acre of 
80 bushels, 

The bill, as I understand it, provides 
18 cents per bushel for the normal yield 
times 80 percent of the acreage allot- 
ment which would in this case be 18 
cents times 80 bushels, or $14.40 per 
acre times 80 acres, or a total of $1,152. 

Now this is the compensatory pay- 
ment alone, but I would remind my 
friends, particularly from the urban 
centers, that this farmer is still eligible 
to receive a land diversion payment cal- 
culated at 60 cents per bushel times his 
yield, or 80 bushels times 60 cents, which 
gives us a figure of $48 per acre times 
the 20 acres diverted gives us a total 
of $960. 

Now in adding the total compensatory 
payment of $1,152 and the total diver- 
sion payment of $960, we get a figure of 
$2,112, divided by the 20 acres diverted 
or a cost of $105.50 per acre to keep the 
land idle. 

Over and above this fabulous pay- 
ment, the farmer would be eligible to 
receive price support on his total pro- 
duction of corn on the 80 acres at a 
$1.02 per bushel. 

This whole proposition of a compen- 
satory payment is nothing more than 
enactment of the discredited Brannan 
plan of a number of years ago, and I 
5 have to be unalterably opposed 

t. 

Mr. COOLEY. How much would that 
be under the 1958 act? 

Mr. MICHEL. I cannot advise the 
gentleman precisely, but it certainly 
would not come anywhere near these 
figures. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
Agriculture Committee has suggested 
that we should scrap all we have done 
this year and extend for another year 
the program which he so bitterly opposed 
last year. He now says it is a good pro- 
gram and that we should extend it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Of course, I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I did vote for exten- 
sion of the feed grain bill last year. 

Mr. POAGE. After the gentleman 
had done everything he could to kill it, 
he got himself on record at the last mo- 
ment by voting for the conference re- 
port. I fear the gentleman’s support 
was in the nature of a “deathbed” con- 
version. But the gentleman was doing 
all he could to defeat this kind of pro- 
gram last year. He repeatedly told us 
how bad it was. And, now he is for it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. POAGE. Certainly, I yield to my 
friend from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Of course, the record 
will disclose that in the debate the gen- 
tleman stated that he was opposed to 
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the original version because it would re- 
duce prices to 17 percent below parity. 
When that was corrected in conference 
the gentleman voted for the conference 
report and spoke in behalf of it and 
voted for it. 

Mr. POAGE. The only point I am 
making is that the gentleman opposed 
the program that he now suggests we 
continue. There is no question about 
that, is there? He has a right to change 
his mind, and he has changed his mind. 
He now recognizes that the program that 
he then opposed has been a good pro- 
gram and has worked. He has, however, 
suggested that there were many defects 
in that program. He proposed to cor- 
rect them. 

On June 21, 1962, one will find at page 
11324 of the Recorp where the gentle- 
man from Iowa introduced a proposal 
which states that the Secretary is au- 
thorized and directed to make payments 
in kind to producers eligible for price 
support on the 1963 crop of corn, grain 
sorghums, and barley who elect to take 
such payments in lieu of price support. 
For each bushel of corn, grain sorghums, 
and barley that otherwise would be eli- 
gible for price support, payment in kind 
shall be the equivalent of the following: 

For corn, 15 cents a bushel. 

There is exactly 3 cents difference be- 
tween this proposal and the proposal in 
this bill. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, but let me read a 
little further. I read further on page 
11326 of that same Recorp where the 
gentleman from Iowa stated—and I am 
quoting it and I hope you will read it if 
you have any question about what the 
gentleman said. Here are his words: 

Another provision of the substitute would 
make payments in kind to participating feed 
grain farmers in lieu of price supports, thus 
preventing wholesale shuffling of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation inventory. 

There is much sentiment for wider par- 
ticipation in a payment-in-kind program, 
but up to now it has not been used very 
much, 

It seems to me that it makes a lot of sense 
to get rid of some CCC grain through a pay- 
ment-in-kind program rather than selling 
the same for cash. 


Now, that is what the gentleman from 
Iowa asked us to vote for on the 21st day 
of June. If you do not believe it, read 
the Record. That is his statement, not 
mine. 

So, we went to conference and the 
gentleman from Iowa pointed out how he 
felt that the present program allowed 
the manipulation of the market and how 
he feared it. Personally, I felt that there 
was merit to this objection. We did 
everything we could to take care of the 
objection by the gentleman from Iowa, 
even to the point of inserting his lan- 
guage in the conference report. True, 
there is a 3-cent-per-bushel difference 
in the amount of payments-in-kind 
which will be made to feed grain pro- 
ducers but that is not a matter of vital 
importance; is it? The gentleman did 
not heretofore, indicate that he con- 
sidered this matter of any importance. 

The gentleman from Iowa now pro- 
tests. We have given him what he asked 
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for, but he now protests. He does not 
want anyone else to use the device he so 
ably advocated just 3 months ago. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield for a question, 
but not for a speech. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Well, I think the gen- 
tleman should permit me to respond. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman has no 
question, then I will continue explaining 
the bill. 

Mr. HOEVEN. 
question. 

Mr. POAGE. If you have a question, 
I shall try to answer it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Does the gentleman 
think it is fair to make that assertion 
without giving the gentleman from Iowa 
a chance to rebut it? 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman from 
Iowa had the floor just as long as the 
gentleman from Texas has it. I have 
read the Recorp. The gentleman from 
Iowa can refer to the Recorp and so can 
every Member of the House. The gentle- 
man does not question that I have read 
the Record correctly, does he? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I do not question the 
fact that the gentleman has read the 
Recorp correctly. 

Mr. POAGE. I have read the RECORD. 
I think the Members of the House 
understand this situation. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. POAGE. I am sorry. I do not 
have but a little time. The gentleman 
from Iowa further objects to the pro- 
gram. We in good faith made every pos- 
sible effort to correct the gentleman’s 
objection, and I think that we did in 
fact meet the objections which he raised 
prior to this time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Now, just what have we 
done? Just what does this conference 
report do? Whether the gentleman 
from Iowa now approves what he pro- 
posed last June makes little difference. 
But is what we have done sound? I 
think it is. The most serious objection 
raised to the program during the last 2 
years has been the fact that it was nec- 
essary for the Secretary to sell grain 
back into the market at or below market 
price in order to maintain a differential 
between the cooperator and the non- 
cooperators. 

Surely, everybody understands that if 
you have a voluntary reduction program 
you cannot maintain that program un- 
less the cooperator gets some advantage 
because of his cooperation; and if you 
let the noncooperator get as much as 
the cooperator gets it is obvious you 
cannot make such a program work. 

So the Secretary had to sell back into 
the market whenever the price began to 
climb. We have tried to correct that by 
saying instead of making the Secretary 
sell back into the market at less than 
market price we have provided a floor 
of $1.02 per bushel below which the Sec- 
retary cannot sell. And instead of main- 
taining a high price on corn in the 
Southeast. and in the Northeast where 
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there is often a feed-grain deficit, we are 
going to let the effective price support 
of all corn sink to $1.02 a bushel, Those 
who want to cooperate, those who want 
to reduce production, those who want to 
help us eliminate these burdensome sur- 
pluses will be paid the difference between 
$1.02 and the $1.20 which has been the 
support price. They will be paid that in 
grain out of our surplus stocks so that 
the income of the cooperator will re- 
main at the basis of $1.20, whereas the 
price that you are going to pay on the 
east coast and in other feed-deficit areas 
will be somewhere around $1.02 per 
bushel. 

Let me make this absolutely clear to 
every man from a feed-deficit area. Un- 
der the terms of this bill any man can 
plant every acre that he owns and every 
acre he rents, in corn or any other feed 
grain if he wants to. Nor does he have 
to limit it to his own use. He can sell 
it if he finds somebody to buy it. He 
can plant from fence to fence. Every 
acre throughout the South can be 
planted in corn; every acre in New Eng- 
land can be planted in corn. There is 
no restriction on the planting of feed 
grain. But if this man wants the Gov- 
ernment to assist him, he can cut down 
on his plantings anywhere from 20 to 
50 percent and he will be paid one-half 
of his normal production on the acres 
that he takes out of production and he 
will receive support at $1.02, which is 
just about the minimum which every- 
body is probably going to get for his 
corn. Then he will get paid an addi- 
tional 18 cents worth of feed grains. He 
does not get that unless he becomes a co- 
operator and unless he helps Uncle Sam 
reduce these burdensome surpluses. 

If he wants to be a free agent, if he 
values the right to plant from fence to 
fence more than he does his income, he 
can plant from fence to fence and there 
is no penalty against him. 

I want it understood that this is a 
completely voluntary feed grains pro- 
gram without an ounce of compulsion on 
anybody. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Will the 18- 
cent-per-bushel payment apply to the 
farmer who harvests his corn for pur- 
poses of silage? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; it will. The bill as 
agreed upon by the conferees provides 
that the 18-cent-per-bushel payment in 
kind shall be made on the acreage of 
corn planted multiplied by the 1959-60 
yield. This means the producer would 
receive 18 cents per bushel in kind on 
the number of bushels so determined ir- 
respective of whether such corn is har- 
vested for grain or silage or destroyed as 
a result of drought or other disaster. It 
is necessary, of course, that the producer 
reduce his total acreage of feed grains 
including corn for silage by at least 20 
percent in order to be eligible for such 
payment in kind. In other words, if he 
cooperates he gets the payment the same 
as anybody else does. The payment is 
not dependent on the use of the grain but 
on the cooperation on the part of the 
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producer in reducing the accumulation 
of unneeded surplus grain. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, after the 
bit of confusion that has gone on during 
this debate, I hope we can get the House 
back on the track again. 

The whole issue is made to appear like 
we are objecting to the 1963 program for 
corn and wheat. If you will note from 
my comments, I do not have any objec- 
tion to the 1963 program except one 
portion of it. I might add, that in this 
one way the conference report 1963 pro- 
gram is different from what the gentle- 
man from Iowa introduced as a 
substitute when the Freeman bill was de- 
feated. The Hoeven substitute pro- 
vided that the resale of corn or other 
feed grains which reflected the certifi- 
cate payments in kind was expected to 
be 5 percent above the support level 
plus carrying charges or 5 percent above 
$1.02. That was not written in the con- 
ference report, and that is my objection. 

But my major objection to the con- 
ference report has nothing to do with 
the 1963 program; it has to do with the 
1964 program, in what is going to hap- 
pen to the farmer when that program 
takes effect. Let us see what will hap- 
pen. What will happen to the feed grain 
farmers in my area and every other part 
of the country is that they will have 
price supports for corn down to 80 cents 
a bushel, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will be able to dump all of the corn 
and feed grains he has in storage for just 
a little bit above that price. That is go- 
ing to be damaging. It is going to be 
ruinous. It is not only going to hurt the 
farmers but every businessman in the 
farming communities. 

Will the Secretary do it? Yes. How 
do we know? I will tell you. Because 
he has said in the bill he had introduced 
into the Congress that next year every 
farmer in the feed grain area will have 
a chance to vote—whether he wants 
regimentation and control or not. The 
Secretary of Agriculture under one 
choice tells him where to plant, how 
much to plant, and what to plant, or 
else he must choose a program with no 
price supports, and the Secretary can 
dump a tremendous amount of surplus 
onthe market. This is ruinous. 

For 3 weeks our committee had the 
CED report before us. Many a tear was 
shed over the fact that in 5 years, 2 mil- 
lion farmers would be driven from the 
farms because the price supports will be 
knocked down. The conference report 
and the administration bill want to do 
in 1 year what the CED wanted to do in 
5 years. I cannot go along with that 
a program so detrimental to rural Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD, Is there an estimate of 
the cost to the Treasury for the 1964 
program? 

Mr. QUIE. No; I have not seen any 
such estimate. 
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In 1964 the certificate wheat plan goes 
into effect. No matter how I read it, the 
farmer comes out with less income. The 
way I look at it, the farmer’s income is 
just about as low as it can be. If you 
take the 1964 program, you are going to 
knock down the wheat farmers’ income. 
The statement of the chairman is going 
to be correct, when he said in his open- 
ing remarks “If agriculture is impover- 
ished the rest of our economy is in 
danger.” If the next Congress by in- 
action does nothing by 1964, that is what 
will happen, and I do not want that to 
happen. 

You take this legislation and look at it. 
The farmers are going to have dis- 
astrously low incomes. They just can- 
not make it on 80-cent corn out in the 
Midwest. We can get along on $1 corn, 
but not on 80-cent corn. If 20 percent 
of your wheat acres have to be idle, after 
3 years you get no payment, and on your 
remaining acres you get the $2 a bushel 
for 80 percent of your crop, but the re- 
mainder would sell for about $1. It is 
damaging to the farmer. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. In addition 
to the load that will be put on the feed 
grain and livestock farmers, this 1964 
provision for wheat will provide for 
dumping a substantial amount of so- 
called feed wheat into the market, which 
will further depress the grain market. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Is it not true that un- 
der the 1964 provisions the Secretary of 
Agriculture would acquire the tools he 
would need to discredit our traditional 
marketplace system to such an extent 
that many farmers would be driven to 
their knees so that they would cry for 
Government control thereafter? 

“ee QUIE. That evidently is the in- 
nt. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing I want to say 
again that the 1963 program is not the 
issue. Some of you may be against it. 
I am for it. But the real issue is the 
1964 program and the damaging effect 
that this will have not only on the farm- 
ers but on the rest of our economy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BOL- 
LING). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
confronted today by two acute and dan- 
gerous situations. One is the matter of 
foreign relations. The other is before us 
today in this report and deals with the 
most vital factor in the domestic econ- 
omy of the Nation. In both of these we 
approach a crisis. 

Each involves the possibility, the po- 
tentiality, of unfathomable disaster. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a time for 
impulsive action. It is not a time for 
prejudice or partisanship or indecision 
on either front. But in both, Mr. Speak- 
er, there is one thing that stands out like 
Mars at perihelion. 

We must present a united front at 
home and abroad. We must consider the 
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wise and prudent and measured counsel 
of the President of the United States. 

The President does not look upon this 
bill as a panacea. He does not consider 
it the last word on the farm problem. 
He does not propose it as permanent leg- 
islation. It is at best a stopgap. But, 
Mr. Speaker, he understands—as we un- 
derstand—it is our last chance in these 
closing days of the Congress. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the President will accept this bill at this 
time if submitted to him in its present 
form. 

Mr. Speaker, on these grounds may I 
urge prompt and favorable action on the 
conference report. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. BREEDING]. 

Mr. BREEDING. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding to me. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREEDING. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to say I am going to vote for 
this conference report. It is not exactly 
what I would like to have had but I 
may refer to it as creeping progress, and 
I think we are moving in the right di- 
rection. 

Mr. BREEDING. I thank the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. Speaker, conference agreed to pro- 
visions generally along the lines of the 
House bill with respect to a 1963 wheat 
diversion program with the following 
changes: 

First. The mandatory 10-percent re- 
duction would be eliminated and the 
provisions with respect to the 15-acre 
farms would be simplified to provide for 
diversion below an average 3-year acre- 
age. As in 1962, the 15-acre exemption 
would be modified to the highest acre- 
age planted in 1959, 1960, or 1961. 

Second. Producers would be given the 
opportunity to divert not less than 20 
percent and not more than 50 percent 
of their allotments with payments at 50 
percent of their normal production on 
the diverted acreage based on the sup- 
port of $1.82. In addition, producers who 
do make this voluntary reduction would 
be entitled to price support at $2 per 
bushel. Such price support shall be car- 
ried out partially in the form of a pay- 
ment in kind of 18 cents per bushel on 
the normal production of their 1963 
wheat acreage, and the balance in the 
usual manner through loans and pur- 
chase agreements at the national aver- 
age of $1.82 on their actual production. 

All payment-in-kind certificates would 
be redeemed in wheat valued at not less 
than the support price to cooperators 
not participating in the diversion pro- 
gram. Cooperating producers would 
have three choices: (a) to exchange the 
certificate for wheat from CCC stocks, 
(b) to sell the certificate, or (c) to re- 
quest CCC to market the certificates for 
them. In the latter case, CCC would 
assist producers in marketing their cer- 
tificates, and the Department has indi- 
cated CCC would advance producers the 
full face value of the certificate. The 
support level for cooperators not par- 
ticipating in the diversion program would 


be frozen at $1.82. 
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Third. Producers who agreed to divert 
a specified acreage would lose price sup- 
port for 1963 if they failed to carry out 
their agreements. 

Fourth. Increases in the marketing 
penalty and voting eligibility changes 
would be omitted, since the referendum 
has already been held. 

Fifth. Crops which could be planted 
on diverted acres would be limited to 
those named in the bill. 

Sixth. Producers would be required to 
take appropriate erosion control meas- 
ures. 

WHEAT PROGRAM FOR 1964 AND SUBSEQUENT 

CROPS 

Senate revised the wheat marketing 
quota program to provide for more ef- 
fective controls and for an acreage di- 
version program with payments for the 
first 3 years of diversion. Provides for 
a marketing certificate plan under which 
noncertificated wheat would be sup- 

- ported at a level determined after con- 
sideration of its feed value and world 
price, and certificated wheat would be 
supported at between 65 and 90 percent 
of parity. Certificates would be issued 
to producers for all wheat consumed 
domestically for food and such part of 
the exports as would carry out the price 
and income objectives of the bill. If 
marketing quotas were disapproved by 
producers, the support level would be 50 
percent of parity. 

Conference agreed to the Senate pro- 
visions with respect to wheat with the 
following changes: 

First. They will be made effective be- 
ginning with the 1964 crop—the diver- 
sion payment program being authorized 
for 1964 and 1965. 

Second. Substitution of wheat and 
feed grain acreage would be permitted if 
a feed grain acreage reduction program 
is in effect, to such extent and under 
such conditions as the Secretary deter- 
mines would not adversely affect the 
overall operations of the wheat and feed 
grain programs. 

Third, The small farm base acreage 
would be computed on a 3-year adjusted 
average acreage excluding 1963 instead 
of the highest 3 years out of 5. 

Fourth. The crops to which diverted 
acreage may be devoted under the diver- 
sion payment program would be the 
same as in the 1963 wheat program. 

Fifth. Wheat acreage diverted under 
the 1962, 1963, 1964, and 1965 diversion 
programs would be counted as history 
for allotment purposes. 

Sixth. The Secretary would be given 
authority to provide equitable treatment 
for producers acting in reliance on erro- 
neous advice from the Department under 
past, present, and future wheat and feed 
grain diversion programs. 

The bill, as agreed to by the conferees, 
contemplates that the Department, in 
operating the wheat marketing certifi- 
cate program, will give full recognition 
to the potential impact of this program 
on the orderly marketing of wheat. In 
particular, the conferees are concerned 
with the problems of transition from the 
present program to the wheat certificate 
program. It is recognized that new crop 
wheat will be harvested and moved into 
the marketing channels prior to the be- 
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ginning of the marketing year. It is also 
recognized that stocks of wheat will be 
held in an inventory position, particu- 
larly by millers, as of the beginning of 
the marketing year. The conferees ex- 
pect that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration will take such steps as are neces- 
sary to assure that the benefits of the 
certificate program are extended to pro- 
ducers of wheat who harvest wheat prior 
to the beginning of the marketing year. 
The conferees also expect that recogni- 
tion will be given to stocks of wheat in 
inventory on the effective date of the 
program. The mechanics for handling 
this phase of the program are the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The bill contains adequate au- 
thority to handle this problem. The 
Secretary of Agriculture should, how- 
ever, proceed with extreme caution in 
this matter. The principal concern of 
the conferees in that neither windfall 
profits nor losses should be incurred by 
holders of wheat on the effective date of 
the new program, because of inadequate 
mechanics for handling this problem. 

The conferees also believe that the cer- 
tificates should trade at face value or a 
preannounced value and that opportu- 
nities for speculation in certificates 
should be eliminated. This can best be 
accomplished by announcing in advance 
that CCC will be a free buyer and seller 
of certificates. This announcement 
should not preclude the handling of cer- 
tificates in trade channels but it would 
eliminate the opportunity to hold cer- 
tificates for financial gain. It would 
further eliminate the possibility of the 
disruption of orderly marketing because 
of an artificial shortage of certificates. 

The conferees, by referring to specific 
problems, are not inferring that these 
are the only problems involved in the 
transition to the wheat certificates pro- 
gram or the only possibilities of interfer- 
ence with the orderly marketing proc- 
esses. They are cited as a caution to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to use care 
in developing and administering this pro- 
gram. Conferences with committees of 
Congress, farm organizations, and the 
grain trade are essential to the proper 
development of the mechanics for han- 
dling the wheat certificate program. 

The conferees also believe that it is 
important that the necessary mechanics 
of operation be worked out and an- 
nounced well in advance of the effective 
date of the program, Only in this man- 
ner can all producers and grain handlers 
have an opportunity to adjust their op- 
erations to the certificate program. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREEDING. I yield. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. When you speak 
of payment-in-kind certificates, would it 
be possible for them to take either pay- 
ment in kind or convert it into cash 
through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration? 

Mr. BREEDING. The payment-in- 
kind certificates would be redeemed. 
Cooperating producers would have three 
choices; first, to exchange certificates of 
wheat from the Commodity Credit stock; 
in other words, they could take the cer- 
tificates in there and ask for the wheat 
and get it, or they could sell this certifi- 
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cate to the elevator man who wanted 
to take it from him, or he could request 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
market these certificates for him and 
could leave the certificates with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and take 
the cash. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BREEDING. I yield. 

Mr. LATTA. Based on 80-cent corn 
for 1964, could you tell the House what 
the price support for noncertificated 
wheat would be? 

Mr. BREEDING. As I understand, it 
would be in the neighborhood of $1.39 
or $1.40. 

Mr. LATTA. Based on 80-cent corn? 

Mr. BREEDING. The price of wheat 
is based on the world price of wheat, 
not on the price of feed corn. 

Mr. LATTA. But information has 
been given to me, and I tried to verify 
it with the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, that the noncooperators—and I 
might say that 80 percent of the wheat- 
growers in Ohio fall in that category, 
15-acre growers—would get this 92-cent 
payment, rather than the $2.03 as they 
now do for wheat. 

Mr. BREEDING. A lot of wild 
charges have been made, many of them 
about this very thing. This is a matter 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
RoosEvELT] is interested in. It has been 
claimed that it would add to the price 
of bread and that the marketing cer- 
tificate is a bread tax on consumers. 
The facts are that the price support for 
wheat in 1962 is $2 per bushel and that 
it would be the same under the market- 
ing certificate program according to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes and 
would like to ask him a question. 

You will recall the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Hoeven] said the farmers are 
not for this bill. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Kansas what the wheat 
farmers of his area say about the wheat 
portion of the bill. 

Mr. BREEDING. In response to the 
gentleman’s questions I may say that I 
have a number of telegrams here which 
I will read and which I think answer his 
questions: 

Dopcr Crry, KANS., 
September 18, 1962. 
Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The wheat section of the conference com- 
mittee report is the bushel approach advo- 
cated by wheat grower organizations for 
many years. Development of this program 
has been on a nonpartisan basis by the 
growers. Past sponsorship, development, and 
support by the Congressmen has been bi- 
partisan. Wheat producers should be given 
an opportunity to study, analyze, approve, 
or reject this program. This program would 
allow an orderly reduction of excess stocks 
and provide freedom for the farmer to plan 
his production schedule so he can have 
wheat to market in bad crop years, main- 
taining farm income and protecting our food 
supply. Certificates would be issued initially 
for some 950 million bushels of current pro- 
duction. Later this would be increased as 
Government stocks and inventory stocks in 
all positions were reduced. Taxpayer costs 
would be reduced, This is a sound busi- 
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ness approach—an attempt to solve the 
wheat problem. Kansas economy and wheat 
producers have much to gain by the bushel 


approach, 
Anson HORNING, 
President, Kansas Association 
of Wheat Growers. 
LARNED, KANS., 
September 14, 1962. 
Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

Kansas Association of Wheat Growers, an 
organization with a membership of 50,000, 
strongly urge your support for a long-range 
bushel management approach to the wheat 
problem beginning in 1962. Concentrated 
efforts to confuse the issue and discredit any 
constructive approach is making it very dif- 
ficult for the average farmer to analyze the 
issues, but still he believes the bushel ap- 
proach will be best over a period of time. 

ANSON HoRNING, 
President, Kansas Association 
of Wheat Growers. 
LARNED, KANS., 
September 14, 1962. 
Representative FLOYD BREEDING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deag Froyo: Just returned from a 1,200- 
mile trip over Kansas. Little wheat sown, 
Farmers can’t wait much longer. It is either 
give us a program or we are through being 
kicked around. 

The grange certificate wheat program will 
work if given a chance. Farmers are the 
lowest in spirits I have seen in 40 years of 
farm organization work. 

Sincerely, 
Harry C. GOLGLAZIER, 
Master, Kansas State Grange. 
PROSSER, WASH., 
September 14, 1962. 
Hon. FLOYD BREEDING, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Believe many growers will support bill as 
reported from conference committee, Partic- 
ularly urge you support certification plan for 
1964 wheat crop 

GLEN BAYNE, 
President, National Wheat Growers As- 
sociation, 
AMARILLO, TEX., 
September 17, 1962. 
Congressman FLOYD BREEDING, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

This research, market development, and 
service organization serving its membership 
in the grain sorghum feed grain areas of 
Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Kansas 
commends the Senate-House conference 
committee for its compromise report that 
when adopted assures the continued progress 
and prosperity of the Nation’s feed grain 
producers while encouraging expanded mar- 
keting and utilization. Our congratulations 
on your job well done. 

GRAIN SORGHUM PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
D. G. NELSON, 
Executive Vice President. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
September 19, 1962. 
Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Rejection of conference report on pending 
farm bill will result in expiration of emer- 
gency programs for wheat and feed grains at 
year end 1962 and will intensify present tur- 
moil and chaos in rural areas. Conference 
report leaves much to be desired, most no- 
tably absence of vitally needed dairy pro- 
gram, but National Farmers Union believes 
strongly that the interests of farmers, con- 
sumers and taxpayers will best be served by 
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adoption of this conference report. We 
respectfully urge you to vote “yes.” 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
GLENN J. TALBOTT, 
Acting President. 


Botsz, IDAHO, 
September 14, 1962. 
Congressman FLOYD BREEDING, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge you to give favorable considera- 
tion to the compromise proposal including 
certificate wheat plan. 

IDAHO WHEAT COMMISSION, 
A, G. CONDIE. 


Botsz, IDAHO, 
September 14, 1962. 
Congressman FLOYD BREEDING, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge you to give favorable considera- 
tion to the compromise proposal including 
certificate wheat plan. 

IDAHO STATE WHEAT GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILL THOMPSON, President. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREEDING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I take it the Farmers 
Union likewise is in favor of it? 

Mr. BREEDING. Yes. I have a wire 
in my hand here to that effect. 

Mr. COOLEY. The National Grange? 

Mr. BREEDING. Les, Ihave one here 
from the Kansas State Grange and the 
National Grange. 

Mr. COOLEY. And the wheat farm- 
ers are in favor of it? 

Mr. BREEDING. The wheat farmers 
are in favor of it, including the Idaho 
Wheat Commission and the Feed Grain 
organization of Amarillo, Tex. 

Mr. COOLEY. Then the gentleman 
would say that the farmers in the wheat- 
growing areas are for this bill? 

Mr. BREEDING. Yes. The confer- 
ence report would continue a voluntary 
acreage diversion program for wheat in 
1963, and would establish a permanent 
wheat program for 1964 and later years. 

There is a long history of support by 
wheatgrowers for some kind of a two- 
price plan for wheat. This type of pro- 
gram originated in the 1920’s, and was 
discussed again in the 1950’s. Congress 
approved the domestic parity plan for 
wheat in 1956, providing marketing cer- 
tificates on wheat used for food in this 
country. It was, however, a part of the 
bill which was vetoed by the President 
for reasons not connected with the wheat 
program itself. At that time, the pro- 
gram was proposed primarily by Con- 
gressman Hope, of Kansas, and Senator 
Cartson, of Kansas; it had substantial 
bipartisan support and still does. 

So the pending wheat bill is not a new 
and radical program. It has had the 
support of farm groups for many years. 
It would use about the same machinery 
for limiting wheat production which has 
been in effect for many years, but would 
make the formula for determining acre- 
age allotments. flexible enough so that 
the Secretary could adjust the allot- 
ments to the needs of the wheat market. 

A two-price program for wheat is a 
logical one because the wheat market 
can be divided into two main parts—do- 
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mestic use and exports. This domestic 
food market for wheat has been almost 
constant at around 500 million bushels 
per year for many years. All of the vari- 
ous two-price or certificate plans which 
have been proposed involved a relatively 
attractive level of price support for the 
amount of wheat used as food in the 
United States. 

Since wheat does have several poten- 
tial outlets, and since it can move into 
these different end uses at different 
prices, the two-price system continues 
to be the most sound approach to the 
problem of supporting incomes of wheat 
producers. 

The marketing certificates provide the 
mechanism which makes it possible to 
distinguish between the amount of wheat 
to be supported at the higher price and 
that to be supported at the lower price. 
Under existing permanent law—includ- 
ing the 55-million-acre national wheat 
allotment—the Government is com- 
mitted to supporting the price at a level 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity for 
“all the farmer can grow on his acreage 
allotment.” 

This means that in a year in which 
there is a large crop, the Government 
must acquire a large amount of wheat 
at a support between 75 and 90 percent 
of parity or between approximately $1.80 
and $2.20 per bushel. Under the mar- 
keting certificate program, the Govern- 
ment would provide price support be- 
tween 65 and 90 percent of parity on a 
specified number of bushels of wheat— 
probably about 900 to 950 million bushels 
in 1964. 

Earlier certificate programs did not in- 
clude marketing certificates for wheat to 
be exported. The present proposal gives 
the Secretary discretion to issue wheat 
marketing certificates on wheat to be 
used as food in this country plus that 
portion of the exports on which the Sec- 
retary determines marketing certificates 
should be issued in order to achieve the 
price and income objectives of the pro- 
gram. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has in- 
dicated in a letter to the chairman of the 
Wheat Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture that if the wheat 
marketing certificate program had been 
put in effect in 1963, he would have is- 
sued marketing certificates to producers 
for about 925 million bushels. This 
means, in effect, that he would provide 
a favorable level of price support on 
925 million bushels. The remainder of 
the wheat produced on the national acre- 
age allotment would either be used as 
feed and seed on the farm, or would be 
sold by growers for export or for feed at 
a price related to the world price and 
the feed value of wheat. 

This will not only permit the CCC to 
reduce its carryover of wheat systemati- 
cally, but will also reduce the cost of ex- 
port programs for wheat. 

Under the 55-million-acre allotment 
which is now the permanent law, the De- 
partment expects to add 100 to 150 mil- 
lion bushels to the carryover each year. 
Under the Senate bill, it expects to reduce 
stocks by around 150 million bushels a 
year for 2 or 3 more years. 

Under the present permanent law, the 
CCC pays an export subsidy one way or 
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another on every bushel of wheat ex- 
ported. 

Under the pending bill, CCC would 
pay a subsidy on most export wheat, but 
not on all of it. 

The wheat marketing certificate pro- 
gram would also introduce a new kind of 
flexibility into the farm operations, 
There is a provision in the bill which 
would permit the production of wheat 
on feed grain allotments or acreages. 
This wheat would not qualify for market- 
ing certificates, and would be either fed 
by the farmers, stored, or sold for feed. 
Wheat produced on feed grain acreage 
would not be a net addition to the total 
supply of feed grains, but would be feed 
grains produced as wheat instead of as 
grain sorghum or barley. Under this 
program, therefore, wheatgrowers will 
have a great deal more flexibility in 
choosing their crops than they have at 
the present time. Feed grain producers 
under the wheat provisions of S. 3225 
(H.R. 12391) would also have the option 
of producing feed grains on their wheat 
acreage allotment—an option which is 
now open to any feed grain producer, 
since there is no mandatory feed grain 
program in effect. 

A lot of wild charges are being made 
about the wheat program. 

First. It has been claimed that it would 
add to the price of bread and that the 
marketing certificate is a bread tax on 
consumers. The facts are that the price 
support for wheat in 1962 is $2 per bushel 
and that it would be the same under the 
marketing certificate program according 
to the Department of Agriculture. No 
excuse can be found in the wheat pro- 
gram to raise the price of flour or bread. 
And it is well known that wheat makes 
up less than 3 cents of the cost of a 20- 
cent loaf of bread. The price of wheat 
would have to go to nearly $3 per bushel 
before an increase in the price of bread 
could be linked to the wheat price. 

Second. It has been charged “that un- 
der the certificate program the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would pay a subsidy 
on nearly all exports of wheat.” The 
facts are that at the present time the 
Department of Agriculture pays a sub- 
sidy on every bushel of wheat exported. 
Under the certificate program the De- 
partment has indicated that a small part 
of the normal production on the national 
acreage allotment would be marketed by 
the farmers at or near the world price 
level. It could be exported, therefore, 
without any net subsidy cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Third. It has been claimed that the 
provision which would permit farmers 
to grow wheat as a feed grain would 
“flood the feed grain market with cheap 
wheat.” 

The facts are that this provision is 
intended to be used only when some acre- 
age diversion program is in effect for 
feed grains and that for every acre of 
wheat grown as feed there would be 
1 acre less of sorghum or barley or corn. 
It is not intended that there would be 
unlimited production of wheat for feed, 
but that farmers should have the flexi- 
bility to grow wheat as feed in connec- 
tion with a reasonable feed grain pro- 
gram for 1964. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE 1964 WHEAT MARKETING 
CERTIFICATE PROGRAM 


Here is how the program might work 
nationally, using one possible method of 
handling the certificates, and reasonable 
but assumed price supports and acreage 
reductions: 

(a) Assume total wheat demand to be 
estimated at 1,250 million bushels. 

(b) The Government might decide to 
reduce stocks by, say, 150 million bush- 
els, with two-thirds of it going into ex- 
ports, one-third to domestic supplies. 
This would leave a total market to be 
filled by farmers of 1,100 million bushels. 

(c) At average yields, this would pro- 
duce an acreage allotment for the 1963 
crop of 47 to 48 million acres, including 
the small-farm acreages. 

(d) The domestic food market would 
be about 500 million bushels, 45 percent 
of production on the allotment. An ad- 
ditional 100 million bushels would be 
used for feed and seed. 

(e) The export market would take 
about 45 percent of normal production 
on the acreage allotment—500 million 
bushels. 

() The Secretary would issue mar- 
keting certificates on about 925 million 
bushels in the first year. That is, 925 
million of the expected production of 
1,100 million bushels on the wheat al- 
lotment would get price support at $2. 
One hundred million would go for feed 
and seed, and farmers would market the 
remaining 75 million bushels without 
marketing certificates at or near the 
world price level, with little or no 
subsidy. 

(g) The feed wheat price would be 
around $1.30 to $1.40, depending on the 
corn program, and domestic food wheat 
would be around $2 per bushel. 

(h) The Government would pay an ex- 
port subsidy on only slightly less than 
total exports. 

Here is how the program could work 
on a typical farm, using reasonable but 
assumed yields. Example: 

(a) The farmer’s 1961 allotment was 
55 acres; his wheat base was 82 acres. 

(b) His 1964 allotment becomes about 
44 acres. On the 11 acres—a 20-percent 
reduction—that are retired, he would re- 
ceive a payment of around $25 per acre. 
He might be allowed to graze the land 
in a limited way. If so, he would get a 
smaller payment. 

(c) On his allotted acres, the farmer 
would be expected to grow 1,100 bushels 
at average yields. He would get market- 
ing certificates representing 925 bushels 
which he can market for about $2.05 a 
bushel, based on a price support around 
$2 or a total of $1,896. The remainder 
of the farmers’ wheat, 175 bushels, would 
be worth approximately $1.30 per bushel 
if corn supports were $1.20, for a value 
of $228. 

(d) The wheat income under this ex- 
ample, plus the diversion payment of 
$275, give the farmer approximately 
$2,400. In addition, he would have sav- 
ings on production costs on the smaller 
harvested acreage. This is roughly the 
same as his normal expected return for 
the 1962 crop with a 10-percent acreage 
diversion. In 1961 he got around $2,300 
from the sale of wheat from 55 acres. 
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Here is how the farmer would handle 
it when he took 925 bushels of wheat 
with marketing certificates to the county 
elevator to sell and get his money. 

He would sell wheat with certificates 
at the market price—say $2.05—and 
would get a check for $1,896. 

The elevator operator would turn his 
certificates over to CCC for the face 
value as announced. The miller would 
be required to buy certificates for wheat 
milled for domestic food use, and would 
generally purchase them from CCC. 

Wheat not accompanied by certificates 
would move in the marketplace at an 
average price near $1.30 or $1.40, de- 
pending upon the support price for corn. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
outset I want to say that for 12 years 
I have served with the chairman of this 
committee. I have loved, admired, and 
respected him, and I have defended his 
position on many occasions. In all of 
the 12 years today is the first injustice 
I have ever received at the hands of my 
chairman, and I think there is nothing 
that cuts so deep as an injustice you 
might get from a friend. 

Mr. Speaker, if you are confused at this 
time, you are in no different position 
than the conferees were or members of 
the Committee on Agriculture. We had 
two members of the Department of Agri- 
culture come into the conference room 
and try to explain to us how the wheat 
section of the bill would operate. 

After they thoroughly disagreed with 
each other and the House Members dis- 
agreed with each other, Senator ELLEN- 
DER disagreed with everybody. Finally 
Senator ELLENDER chased the Depart- 
ment officials out of the room and the 
question was never answered. 

Mr. Speaker, my time has been limited 
to about 4 or 5 minutes during which 
to discuss this bill. I will not have 
time to discuss any of the provisions of 
the bill. However, let me say that the 
telegrams read by the gentleman from 
Kansas representing the district just 
north of the district that I represent, 
heretofore there was only a barbed-wire 
fence that divided us for many years, but 
now even the barbed-wire fence is gone. 
So there is nothing between our two 
districts. Not a telegram did the gentle- 
man read from my district, and not a 
single telegram from a wheat farmer of 
Kansas. He did read some telegrams 
from some various organizations that are 
purporting to back this wheat bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to say that 
I do not think there is any danger on 
the part of the chairman of the com- 
mittee in giving me this time. I will 
say that I see no reason why the chair- 
man was afraid to give me a few min- 
utes’ additional time on the floor, be- 
cause I have no illusions whatsoever of 
convincing one single Member on this 
side of the aisle to vote against this con- 
ference report. He has almost a two- 
thirds majority. I feel that his confer- 
ence report is completely safe. I want 
to say to those Members of the House you 
do not sit in the easy seats if you happen 
to represent consumers, and because you, 
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for the first time, are assuming the bur- 
den for the subsidies that are paid to 
wheat farmers. Always before subsidies 
were paid to wheat farmers out of tax 
money. In the future subsidies will not 
be paid to wheat farmers on a tax basis, 
but from the manufacture and produc- 
tion of wheat products. That tax will be 
anywhere from 60 cents to $1.08 a bushel. 
They can say it will not cost your chil- 
dren any more to eat this food than it 
would before, but I want to say if a 
miller can pay $1.08 per bushel for a 
certificate and not pass that on to the 
people who buy those bread products, 
that that is one of the neatest tricks 
of economics you have ever read about. 

Gentlemen, those of you who repre- 
sent consumer districts who feel like the 
gentleman from California said—that 
you always like to help the farmers. I 
know that a number of you represent 
labor, and I know your laborers feel that 
the farmers should receive a fair wage. 

Mr. Speaker, I can only speak for the 
wheat farmers of my district, some of 
the finest wheat farmers in the United 
States. I think I can tell you that they 
do not want this wheat program, that 
the consumers do not want the wheat 
program, that the taxpayers do not 
want the wheat program, and that your 
constituents do not want the wheat pro- 
gram. Let us see who does want the 
wheat program. I will tell you who 
wants this program and who wants this 
bill. The Secretary of Agriculture 
wants the program. The battle is be- 
tween the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the American Farm Bureau. You are 
caught right in the middle. Maybe you 
will feel enough party loyalty that you 
are going to have to support your Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. I faced that sit- 
uation for 8 long years. Many times 
the viewpoint of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under my administration dif- 
fered from the viewpoint of my con- 
stituents. When that time arrived, I 
strung along with my constituents who 
sent me to Congress. I might also have 
been practical. Those constituents live 
in my district, and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture did not. Had he lived in my 
pis ge he would have had only one 
vote. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
there is much confusion in the House 
over this report. This is a most impor- 
tant and very complicated conference 
report. It is very unfortunate that the 
rules of this body limit the discussion 
to 1 hour, much too short a time in 
which to make the details and the situa- 
tion clear to Members. 

My time has been limited to 3 minutes. 
Conceding that such may be my share 
of the time, with so many Members 
desiring to be heard, I approach this 
very important, complicated, and far- 
reaching subject with no illusions that 
I am going to eliminate that confusion. 
I do think I can bring one point to your 
attention that might be enlightening 
and, I hope, effective. 

Many weeks ago we had a very contro- 
versial piece of legislation here—the so- 
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called omnibus farm bill—which was 
defeated. We went back to the commit- 
tee and brought out a piece of legislation 
which passed the House without any 
difficulty. And almost the identical bill 
passed the Senate in the same fashion. 
Then we went to conference. The sub- 
ject of compensatory payments was for 
the first time raised in conference. Such 
a program was not in either bill passed 
by either House. Had there been, the 
debate would have been as heated and 
as vigorous as it was over the old omni- 
bus bill which finally went down to de- 
feat. 

Some say this report does not contain 
@ program of compensatory payments, 
some say it does. You can be assured 
that irrespective of the discussion, the 
contentions and denials and the talk 
about payments in kind, we now have 
before us a farm program which defi- 
nitely contains a program of compen- 
satory payments. 

So, when the respective versions of the 
new bill went to conference, a program 
of compensatory payments was not in- 
cluded in either and actually was not an 
issue. Ordinarily it would not have been 
considered in the conference because it 
was not included in either the Senate 
or the House bill. But the parliamen- 
tary situation just happened to be such 
that most any proposal, whether con- 
tained in the House or Senate version, 
could be considered though not germane. 
It was never dreamed, at least it was 
never suggested, that in going to con- 
ference a program of compensatory pay- 
ments would be considered or offered. 

So the conferees took the Senate and 
House versions, which were almost iden- 
tical in principle, differing slightly and 
only as to detail, and over which there 
had been a love feast in both Houses, 
and tacked on the compensatory pay- 
ment provision which is fraught with 
controversy. I repeat, the two bills were 
similar in principle. The only difference 
was as to details. 

This is an old subject. Time and time 
again a program of compensatory pay- 
ments has been rejected by our com- 
mittee. Only on one occasion has it 
ever reached the floor of this body. That 
was a number of years ago and it was 
resoundingly rejected. 

Now, what do we do? We should sim- 
ply send this report back to conference. 
If we do the conferees will take it out. 
Have no doubt about that because this 
is the one simple issue before us. 

Here is the parliamentary situation. 
I regret that my friend the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HoxvxNI is going to move 
that we recommit this with instructions 
to continue the temporary act. I do not 
think that is a solution at all. He did not 
think it was the solution when he and 
most other members of the committee in- 
cluding myself reported out the bill that 
we subsequently and so easily passed. 
My chairman did not feel that a simple 
extension was the solution. Neither did 
members of our committee, else we would 
have brought such to you at that time. 
It was never even proposed in the com- 
mittee. 

So, if the motion of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HoxvxxI is voted down, 
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and if the House votes down the con- 
ference report, which I think it should 
do, the chairman of our committee can 
then move that the House insist on its 
disagreements and go back to conference. 
There and then the House conferees can 
insist that the highly controversial and 
explosive compensatory payment factor 
be dropped from this bill, On so doing, 
we will then have a bill which agrees in 
principle with that which our committee 
recommended and which this House 
overwhelmingly accepted with hardly 
a whisper of opposition. 

It is with regret that I find myself in 
disagreement with friends on both sides 
of the aisle. I feel confident, however, 
that a majority of the House agrees with 
my position and my remarks. This re- 
port should be returned to the conference 
committee. I hope you will so vote. 

Indeed, no one here—well, I will not 
say no one—but very few Members un- 
derstand this controversy. The subject 
of compensatory payments is one that 
we did not have when we had the bill 
before us. It was not before the Senate. 
With all deference it ought not be here 
now, especially under circumstances un- 
der which time is too limited to explain 
it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. GATHINGS]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, with 
respect to the in-kind payments con- 
tained in this conference report referred 
to by the gentleman from Mississippi, 
I would like to say that this is not the 
first time this House and this Congress 
agreed to a program of payments to 
farmers. I refer to the wool program, 
and here is what was said in the Wool 
Act and I read from that law: 

If payments are used as a means of price 
supports 


And so on. That was contained in the 
act of 1954 applying to wool. I would 
like to call your attention to the Sugar 
Act. Here is the provision in that act 
with respect to payments. 

The Secretary is authorized to make pay- 
ments on the following conditions— 


And so on. Both wool and sugar are 
deficit crops but the payments are made 
for the identical purpose as that pro- 
vided in this conference report—to 
maintain a reasonable and fair price to 
the farmer. 

So it is nothing new that we have 
payments here today and provide for 
18 cents for the emergency program for 
1963, for both feed grains and for wheat. 
It is applicable for the 1963 programs 
and the farmer can come in or stay out. 
It is wholly voluntary. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say this to the 
Members of the House, that a conference 
report is never what every one of us 
would like. I recall a few years ago the 
distinguished and affable gentleman 
from North Carolina, the Honorable 
Cameron Morrison, had this to say about 
a conference report back in the cloak- 
room in his day. Morrison said this, 
“that a conference report is a give-and- 
take matter, it is a compromise.” That 
statement is absolutely valid. This 
legislation is a compromise. We do not 
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have everything in here that we would 
like, but all in all, it is a very good con- 
ference report. 

Why was it necessary to have a bill in 
the first place? This is the reason it 
was necessary for the Committee on 
Agriculture to spend several months’ 
time writing a farm bill. In 1958 here 
is what was written into the law with 
respect to corn and feed grains: 

Price support shall be made available to 
producers for each crop of corn at 90 per 
centum of the average price received by 
farmers during the three calendar years 
immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the marketing year for such crop 
begins. 


In 1958 we said also in that act that 
the level of price supports for any crop 
of corn shall not be less than 65 percent 
of parity. The price supports for feed 
grains were to be determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the basis of 
the comparative feed value with corn. 
That is the reason we had to write a 
farm bill, because under that law you 
could grow all the corn and feed grain 
you wanted to grow and get a price sup- 
port of 65 percent of parity. 

As a result great accumulation of corn 
and feed grains filled our bins. Program 
costs have mounted which if not stopped 
or greatly curbed would gravely affect 
the whole farm program. 

Price supports without keeping sup- 
plies in line with demand cannot be jus- 
tified and should be eliminated. 

I hope that the conference report will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the old 
canard about raising the cost of living 
has come before us again. In 1948 wheat 
was supported at $2.48 a bushel. At that 
time bread sold for 13 cents per pound. 
The support price was dropped to $1.82 
a bushel and today bread is bringing 23 
to 24 cents per pound. During that time 
the price of bread almost doubled. In 
other words, the support price on wheat 
seems to have no relation to what you 
pay for bread. Actually, the higher the 
support price has been on wheat the 
lower the price you pay for bread. Sure- 
ly, no man can seriously contend, as 
some of the minority have stated, that 
this is a tax on bread. This bill will have 
no effect on the price of bread. 

Now, I want you to look at the cost 
of the suggested programs. Let us get a 
comparison of the cost of this program 
and the program which the gentleman 
from Iowa has suggested. Here on this 
chart we take this farm, the figures the 
Farm Bureau sent you. Take the same 
farm of 100 acres. Use the production 
figures they used. 

Now, let us look at the first chart. We 
will take the Farm Bureau’s figures just 
as they gave them to us. Here they 


are: 
Basic assumptions 


Acres corn base 100 
Acres diverted... 20 
Bushels per acre. 75 
Support 81. 20 
Payment in kind $0.18 
. E eS ye Lh, $1. 02 
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We will accept these figures, although, 
of course, they are for a farm of far 
greater productivity and consequently 
involve far more than average pay- 
ments, but the important thing is to 
draw a comparison because what we are 
doing today is trying to decide between 
the program which the majority of the 
conferees have brought you and the 
program which the gentleman from Iowa 
proposes under his motion to recommit. 

Let us turn to the next chart and see 
what the benefits to the farmer are. 
Here is the way it looks: 

Benefits to jarmer under H.R. 12391 


20 acres diverted times 75 bushels per 
acre divided by 2 equals 750 bushels 


times $1.20 support equals - $900 
80 acres planted times 75 bushels per 
acre equals 6,000 bushels times 18 
cents payment in kind equals 1, 080 
6,000 bushels times $1.02 loan (or 
Sale) n — 6, 120 
G 8, 100 


You will note that these figures are 
exactly the same as those presented by 
the Farm Bureau. The only point the 
Farm Bureau made was that this is an at- 
tractive program for farmers. In a let- 
ter of September 14, addressed to Hon. 
Harotp D. Cool from Mr. John C. 
Lynn, legislative director of the Farm 
Bureau, referring to the conference re- 
port which is presently before you, he 
stated: 


In my estimation, no farmer with a corn or 
feed grain base can afford to stay out of this 
program. 


If we want a voluntary program which 
will reduce surpluses, it must be one that 
will attract wide participation. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Lynn indicates that the con- 
ference committee’s program will do 
that. If we want a program which will 
maintain farm income, Mr. Lynn cer- 
tainly indicates that we have offered such 
a program. 

Now, let us go a little further. As I 
said before, the really important thing 
is how this program which the confer- 
ence committee presents compares with 
an extension of the 1962 program which 
the minority urges you to adopt. This 
chart will show the benefits to the farmer 
under an extension of the 1962 program. 
Here is the way it will work out: 
Benefits to farmers under extension of 

1962 program 
20 acres diverted times 75 bushels per 
acre divided by 2 equals 2,750 bush- 
els times $1.20 support equals 
80 acres planted times 75 bushels per 
acre equals 6,000 bushels times $1.20 
support equals.........._._....._. 


You will, of course, readily see that as 
far as the income of the cooperating 
farmer is concerned it will work out 
exactly the same under the conference 
report and under the proposal of the 
minority. Of course, this is necessarily 
so since the support price is the same 
$1.20 in either case. The difference is, 
and it is an important difference to the 
taxpayer, that under the conference 
committee’s plan, the support on 6,000 
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bushels of grain is achieved by offering 
a loan of $1.02—which will in all prob- 
ability never be used—and a payment of 
18 cents per bushel in grain. This gives 
the farmer the same income that he 
gets under the proposed extension of the 
1962 program, but it does not require the 
Government to put out nearly as much 
money. An extension of the 1962 pro- 
gram as proposed by the gentleman from 
Iowa would require the same payment 
for diverted acres and would then re- 
quire the Government to lay out some 
$7,200 in cash as a price support loan 
on 6,000 bushels of grain. 

Now, let us see what each program 
would cost the Government. The Farm 
Bureau figures were, I fear, intended 
to give you the impression that the whole 
$8,100 income from the 100 acres was 
going to be a cost to the Government. 
The Farm Bureau statisticians know 
better than that and maybe they did not 
intend to convey this idea. Maybe they 
thought everybody was as well informed 
as they are on these matters. But 
whether the misconception was acci- 
dental or deliberate, I want you to clear- 
ly understand that it is a misconception, 
and I want you to see why it is a miscon- 
ception. 

Let us look at the cost to the Govern- 
ment under the two programs. Here are 
the costs as they would occur under the 
conference committee report which we 
ask you to adopt: 


Cost to Government under H.R. 12391 


Diversion payment $900 
Payment in kinda 1, 080 
ROURL plo nas an sewn ade sense ne 1. 980 


NoTe.—No loss on loans because, with mar- 
ket at about $1.00 to $1.05 little or no corn 
would be placed under loan. 


I want to emphasize the fact that 
while the Government guarantees the 
$1.02 to the cooperator and stands ready 
to make a loan at that figure, there is 
no reasonable basis for assuming that 
any substantial volume of such loans will 
be made. Certainly, unless the supply of 
corn becomes far greater than anything 
we have seen in recent years, the market 
price is going to be something just under 
the support price—probably about $1 
But if the supply of free corn is reduced, 
as even the opponents of this program 
indicate that they expect, then the 
market price will go somewhere above 
$1.02. 

Indeed, one of the most vigorously 
presented arguments against the pro- 
gram has been the claim that it would 
bring many producers into compliance 
who feed their own corn. Frankly, I 
think it will, but to the extent that it 
brings them in, they will be reducing the 
sum total of surplus grain, and that is 
exactly what we want. They will, how- 
ever, simply collect their “in kind” ad- 
justment payment. They will not put 
their grain in the loan. There will be no 
cost to the Government except the land 
diversion payment and the payment in 
kind. 

Now, let us contrast these figures with 
the cost to the Government under an 
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extension of the 1962 program. Here 

are the figures: 

Cost to Government under extension of 1962 
program 


Diversion payment 
Storage for 1 year (6,000 bushels at 


F ane cee 810 
Handling (2.5 cents rail, 4.25 cents 
truck) (6,000 times 2.5) ——— 150 


Administration (6,000 times % cent) 30 
Interest ($7,200 at 3 percent 
Loss on resale ($1.20 minus $1.05) 


(6,000 at 15 cents 2222 900 

aa pe Ee .... ee 3, 006 
Saving to Government by adoption of 

T 1, 026 


You will note that the diversion pay- 
ments are, of course, the same—$900 
under the hypothetical case that the 
Farm Bureau took—but you will note 
that the Farm Bureau has not told you 
anything about the inevitable storage 
costs that are involved in this extension 
program. You will have a minimum of 
1 year's storage on 6,000 bushels. As- 
suming that costs only 13% cents a 
bushel, that will add $810 to the Govern- 
ment’s costs. You have no such charges 
under H.R. 12391. 

The Government will have to pay for 
the handling of the so-called in and out 
charges. They run 2½ cents per bushel 
if delivered by rail and 4½ cents if de- 
livered by truck. Taking the rail 
charges—the lower—we have $150. You 
have no such charges under the confer- 
ence committee report. 

If we extend the 1962 program and 
hold the grain in storage, we must pay 
administrative charges. We figure these 
at one-half cent per bushel. That is 
$30 that you do not have to pay under 
the conference report. 

Clearly, if you are going to loan $7,200 
on the 6,000 bushels, the Government is 
going to have to pay interest on this 
amount. Figured for 1 year at 3 percent, 
that is $216. The conference plan in- 
volves no such expense. 

Finally, there is a loss on the resale of 
the grain on which the Government 
makes a loan. Remember, the Govern- 
ment loan is $1.20. For the purpose of 
this calculation we have assumed that 
the grain will be sold at only a 15-cent 
loss, or at $1.05 a bushel. Actually, the 
grain will probably have to be sold at as 
much as a 20-cent loss. That is about 
the average of the losses this year, but 
taking the lower figure this is a $900 loss. 

Thus, we have a total of at least $3,006 
cost to the Government for maintaining 
the program on the type of farm the 
Farm Bureau used for illustrative pur- 
poses. This compares with a total cost 
of only $1,980 to give the same income 
to the farmer on the same farm under 
the conference committee’s program. 
This means a saving to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment of $1,026 on this one illus- 
trative farm, if we adopt this conference 
report as compared with the cost that 
would be involved if we accept the mo- 
tion by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
point out the payments in kind? 

Mr. POAGE. I will be happy to do so. 
The payments which the Secretary 
makes under this bill are made in grain 
which is already in surplus, whereas 
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under the minority’s proposal the Sec- 
retary loans the entire amount in money 
which is pretty short and pretty hard 
to come by these days. Under their plan 
he gets a warehouse receipt for grain 
which he does not need. He has to wait 
a year and pay the storage before he can 
take that grain over. Frankly, that 
storage is going to cost nearly as much 
as the “in-kind” payments which he 
makes under the conference report. We 
are trying to save the Government some 
money and to use the surplus grain that 
we have to achieve such a saving. 

If you are interested in saving the tax- 
payers money, you will have to be inter- 
ested in the conference committee’s pro- 
posal. If you are interested in reducing 
the accumulation of unnecesary stocks, 
you will find it difficult to ignore the 
proposals of the conference committee. 
Finally, if you are interested in a pro- 
gram which is admittedly advantageous 
to farmers, you cannot brush aside the 
conference recommendations. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I want to 
associate myself with the great fight 
that our minority leader has made in 
behalf of agriculture and I compliment 
him on his activity. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always felt that 
the farmer has a right to expect a fair 
price for his product in the marketplace. 
I think we should move in that direction. 
I want to say to you, this conference 
report completely abandons that very 
worthy objective. I want to say also that 
obviously this is the responsibility of the 
Democratic side of this House of Repre- 
sentatives. I think it has been pretty 
well demonstrated here that this is the 
last desperate attempt to write just any 
kind of a farm bill. 

May I say further whether the motion 
to recommit prevails or the conference 
report is voted down, that does not mean 
this is the end of it. We can go on to 
write good legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report on 
H.R. 12391 embodies many of the objec- 
tionable features of the administration 
farm bill which the House rejected 215 
to 205 just 3 months ago. In fact, this 
report—signed by the seven majority 
members of the House-Senate confer- 
ence and unsigned by the five minority 
members—gives Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville L. Freeman not only the au- 
thority to impose his supply-manage- 
ment theories on wheat and feed grain 
producers but also a mandate to invoke 
the compensatory payment plan—the 
plan which was urged unsuccessfully for 
so long, in the face of bitter bipartisan 
opposition by one of his predecessors, 
former Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan. 

The conference report sets a dangerous 
trap for farmers. It promises substantial 
cash rewards for feed grain and wheat 
producers who participate in the 1963 
programs on a purely voluntary basis. 
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It is the same old bit the spider used in 
enticing the fly into his parlor. In 
1964—and subsequent years—growers of 
wheat and feed grains would be clubbed 
into complying with the toughest manda- 
tory production controls they have ever 
known. The alternative would be to go 
it virtually alone in the marketplace, 
without effective price supports. 

The wheat and feed grain programs in- 
corporated in the conference report fall 
far short of achieving either of the two 
goals which an acceptable farm bill 
should meet: First, they would not pro- 
tect farm income; in fact they would in- 
evitably reduce it in 1964 and thereafter; 
second, these suggested programs would 
not protect the freedom of farmers to 
farm—to make their own management 
decisions; instead they would place 
farmers in the tightest control strait- 
jacket they have every worn. 

Just 2 years ago the candidates of 
the majority party were campaigning 
throughout the Farm Belt on a platform 
which promised price supports at not less 
than 90 percent of parity for the basic 
commodities, including wheat and corn. 
Today we have before us a conference 
report, written by the majority, which 
decrees that price supports for corn—and 
I quote from the report—shall be set “at 
such a level between 50 and 90 percent of 
parity as will not result in increasing 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks.” 

With a billion or more bushels of Gov- 
ernment-owned corn overriding the free 
market, the obvious level of price support 
designed to prevent CCC from acquiring 
further corn inventories would be at the 
low end of the formula—50 percent of 
parity, or, about 80 cents per bushel. 
This feed grain price time bomb would 
not explode until 1964—but explode it 
would then, with disastrous results to 
the entire corn-hog-cattle economy of 
the Midwest. As certainly as night fol- 
lows day—within the space of a year 
or two—80-cent corn would be followed 
by $12 hogs and ruinous prices for cattle, 
poultry, and eggs. The cash benefits feed 
grain producers might obtain under the 
1963 program could be taken back from 
them, many times over, in subsequent 
years, through lower livestock prices. In 
fact, farmers would be confronted by 
their own Department of Agriculture 
with the alternative of accepting harsh 
and unprecedented mandatory produc- 
tion controls on feed grains after 1963 
or an unbearable squeeze on both feed 
and livestock prices. 

Perhaps the most which can be said for 
the conference report is that it gives 
farmers 1 year to pack up and get out of 
agriculture. 

The so-called two-price wheat pro- 
gram, which the majority would impose 
in 1964 and thereafter, would adversely 
affect both the incomes and the oppor- 
tunities of growers in every section of 
the country—the Midwest, the Great 
Plains States, and the Pacific Northwest. 
It presents an impossible challenge to 
effective administration, with its intri- 
cate and complicated certificate system. 
No one within the Department of Agri- 
culture has yet explained exactly what 
would take place from the time a farmer 
placed a load of wheat on the scales of 
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a country elevator until he received his 
Government-computed payment. 

The multiple-price plan incorporated 
in the conference report is a far cry 
from the old McNary-Haugen bill or the 
several domestic parity plans which have 
been offered in the Congress in more 
recent years. Apparently no one even 
pretends to understand fully what the 
multiple-price plan would do or how it 
would operate. It would clearly force 
wheatgrowers to reduce their present 
production by about 20 percent, As a 
partial offset to this—and it would be 
only a partial offset for a limited time— 
wheat utilized for food purposes domes- 
tically, or exported for similar purposes, 
would bring the producer a price of ap- 
proximately $1.95 to $2 per bushel. 

Wheat sold for feed—in competition 
with corn and other feed grains—would 
be supported at a level which would re- 
late it to corn, in terms of feed value. 
Responsible officials of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advised the con- 
ferees that if corn were supported at 80 
cents a bushel—or 50 percent of parity— 
feed wheat would be supported at about 
92 cents per bushel. This, of course, is 
far below the $1.35 to $1.40 figure which 
growers had been led to believe they 
would be guaranteed for the 15 to 18 
percent of their total production which 
would be marketed as feed wheat. 
Moreover, this would mean that wheat 
producers—under the proposed multiple 
price plan—would receive an actual 
“blend,” or average, price of perhaps no 
more than $1.75 or $1.80 per bushel. 
When you couple a reduction in wheat 
price supports with the mandatory wheat 
acreage cut of approximately 20 percent, 
which would become effective for the 
1964 crop, the result can only be a drastic 
income reduction for the producer. 

As I have indicated, the proposed pro- 
gram would work to the detriment of 
every wheatgrower in America, as well 
as injuring corn producers who would 
find themselves in competition with feed 
wheat. The proposal would fall even 
more heavily upon the backs of the soft 
red winter wheat growers in such States 
as Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri. 
This class of wheat is in such short sup- 
ply that the Department of Agriculture 
refuses to make it available for export 
under Public Law 480. There is little 
or no Soft Red Winter wheat in Govern- 
ment inventory. It is not in surplus. It 
is in strong demand year in and year 
out, both from domestic millers and from 
importing countries which pay dollars 
for Soft Red Winter wheat. Yet the con- 
ference report before us could require 
the same 20-percent cutback in the pro- 
duction of Soft Red Winter wheat as 
would be applied to other wheat classes 
which are in surplus. 

This year, the House Committee on 
Agriculture has held more extensive 
hearings on farm legislation than at any 
time within my memory. I am, there- 
fore, deeply disappointed to discover that 
so much of what is incorporated in the 
pending conference report consists of 
untested approaches and fuzzy program 
changes which were never considered by 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
The report even includes such tired and 
discredited ideas as a bobtailed version 
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of the Brannan plan. This is wrapped 
up in the provision for an 18-cent-a- 
bushel compensatory payment to corn 
and wheat growers who elect not to grow 
specified amounts of these commodities. 

It seems to me what we are asked to 
accept here today—under limited debate 
and without proper committee consid- 
eration—is an even more objectionable 
farm program than the one which we 
rejected 3 months ago—a program which 
has been made less, rather than more, 
acceptable in conference. We are asked 
to endorse a program which could lead 
only to increasingly greater regimenta- 
tion and control of American agricul- 
ture. 

If we are to have an effective, an ac- 
ceptable, a workable farm bill, it should 
be the product not of 7 Members of 
Congress, but of all 537 Members. The 
conference report, in the best interests 
of American agriculture, should either be 
rejected flatly by the House or it should 
be returned to the conferees with in- 
structions to develop a revised program 
which will give farmers an opportunity 
to breathe and to prosper in a climate 
of freedom. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may have the privilege of 
extending their remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I opposed 
the original Freeman farm bill both in 
the Rules Committee and all through 
the turbulent debate here in the House 
on June 19 through June 21. My opposi- 
tion to that bill was not a result of my 
prejudice against any and all farm leg- 
islation. I supported the very reasonable 
bill that passed the House on July 19 and 
accepted in good faith the premise that 
the House conferees would uphold the 
position of the House in agreeing to a 
conference report. We are being asked 
today to approve a conference report 
that would write into law permanent leg- 
islation even more objectionable than 
was the original Freeman device. This 
propositon today reminds me a little of 
the old cliche of feeding a prisoner a 
hearty breakfast just before he was to be 
hanged. In other words, I think there 
has been a deliberate attempt to bait 
this bill for 1963 hoping that the House 
Members and the farmers would not dis- 
cover what was contained in the bill for 
the crop years to follow until after it had 
been written into law. 

I cannot understand the reasoning be- 
hind the majority conferees in regard to 
this legislation. Their objection to a 
simple extension of the present feed 
grain program was that it was too ex- 
pensive. They recognized that it had 
been at least partially effective in reduc- 
ing our surpluses but maintained that a 
program should be developed that would 
not place such a burden on the tax- 
payers. So what do they do? Instead of 
bringing back to the House a program 
that would cost about the same or less 
money, they are now asking the House 
to approve a program that will cost twice 
as much for 1963 as did the program for 
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1962. I repeat, however, that they must 
be hoping that farmers are not going 
to peek under the tent, so to speak, to 
see what is wrapped up for them in 1964. 
I repeat that this is a baited bill and 
should not have the support of any Mem- 
ber representing agriculture nor any 
Member representing a metropolitan 
area. 

Now, just a few words for those Mem- 
bers who do represent metropolitan areas 
and must justify any vote for a farm 
program. If Congress approves this 
conference report, we are thereby au- 
thorizing a production payment formula 
that has been historically called the 
Brannan plan. This production pay- 
ment plan supports the theory that a 
farmer should be paid a direct subsidy 
from the Federal Treasury for the com- 
modities that he produces. This is a 
complete departure from any sound and 
accepted economic theory. It can only 
result in a further encroachment by the 
Federal Government on free enterprise 
and can ultimately have but one result, 
that of Government-owned agriculture. 
If we are to have production payments 
on agricultural commodities, there is no 
valid argument why there should not be 
a production payment on automobiles, 
appliances, or any other manufactured 
product that is placed on the market. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report 
contains a baited program for the 
farmers, it is baited for the taxpayers, 
and it can only be baited for America. 
It should be overwhelmingly defeated 
today so that it will be abundantly clear 
that the House is not going to accept 
this program or any other that does vio- 
lence to our Nation’s agriculture. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the conference com- 
mittee’s report on the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962. Although it is not 
fully satisfactory to me nor to many 
Members of the House, I recognize that 
it is impossible to write a bill fully sat- 
isfactory to all Members, and it is bet- 
ter than several bills we have voted on 
in this House. It is far better than re- 
turning to the 1958 legislation in 1963. 
Even though I would have liked to have 
minor improvements incorporated in it, 
the bill as reported by the conference 
committee reflects a reasonable compro- 
mise of the conflicting views of the 
Members of Congress. 

Anyone who voted for this bill on July 
19 when it went to conference would be 
consistent to vote “yes” today. As far 
as feed grains are concerned, this bill 
still provides for an extension of the 1962 
feed grains program, but with certain 
tax-saving provisions. As for 1964, the 
provisions are as a practical matter 
about the same. The level of support 
for feed grains is the same for 1963 and 
although the formula is different for 
1964, there would be only about 2 cents 
per bushel difference. 

The principal difference is a change 
in procedure for 1963 which will save 
cost of administration and permit the 
market to operate more freely. In the 
bill when it went to conference was a 
provision for supporting corn in 1963 at 
$1.20 per bushel. This corn is bringing 
closer to $1.02 on the market. Also, the 
world price is closer to $1.02. Instead 
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of making the producer deliver to the 
Government to get the $1.20, under this 
bill he could sell it wherever he pleases 
and be paid directly the 18-cent differ- 
ence between market price and support 
price. This makes more orderly mar- 
keting and saves the expense of the Gov- 
ernment handling most of the grain; it 
removes interference with the market 
while preserving some stability with a 
low price support. It greatly reduces 
export subsidies that would result if the 
domestic market were lifted above the 
world market. It assures a large and 
stable supply of grain for export at world 
market prices for cash and will in this 
way continue to contribute to reduction 
of the balance-of-payments problem. 

The consumers of this country never 
had it so good so far as food costs are 
concerned. All tax money spent for 
these programs amounts to less than 1 
percent of consumers’ expenditures. All 
other expenditures of consumers for 
food amount to 21 percent of their ex- 
penditures. Never in the history of any 
country, including the United States, 
has nonfarm consumers’ food cost a 
smaller percentage of their dollars. 
Even though consumers receive a lot 
more food today, that food costs even 
less in relation to other expenditures 
than it did in 1925. 

Automation has hit the farms much 
faster than it has progressed in the non- 
farm industries. Farmers are finding 
that they can increase production faster 
than demand increases. An approach 
tried under the 1958 act of low supports 
for unlimited production failed. Now, 
in addition to adjusting production for 
the present, they must cut production 
temporarily to reduce the excess supplies 
accumulated under that 1958 act. To go 
back to that act would be sure to get us 
into more trouble. We have had 2 years 
under a program which has adjusted 
feed-grain production and provided a 
market for millions of bushels of Gov- 
ernment-owned grain. This bill pro- 
vides a reasonable extension for 1963 as 
an alternative to that 1958 act. I do not 
like the alternative for 1964, but it is al- 
most the same as was in the bill when it 
passed the House before, and in both in- 
stances many of us supported the bill 
hoping a better program can be devel- 
oped next year. The 1963 provisions in 
this bill provide a good foundation upon 
which to build for a better program for 
1964 and thereafter. 

It is so near the end of the session 
that the alternatives as a practical mat- 
ter are probably to vote for this or to go 
back to the 1958 act. It is common 
knowledge that the Senate is not in a 
mood to adopt at this time a different 
approach for 1964 than we have in this 
bill. They did yield and make possible 
improvements for 1963. Those who want 
a bill this year would be playing loose 
and reckless with our agricultural econ- 
omy to assume that defeat of this bill 
would result in anything better. 

The sale of feed grains at cheap world 
market prices for cash last year in- 
creased export sales by over one-third, 
which is over 100 million bushels. This 
means a reduction of over $100 million 
in dollar credits or gold reserves that 
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left our country. Total cash exports 
climbed to over $400 million and con- 
tributed greatly to reducing the balance- 
of-payments problem. 

This approach assures a continued 
generous supply of feed for feed deficit 
areas at a low price, a bountiful supply of 
raw material for processors, a stable low 
price for feed for meat production, and 
an even further decrease in storage costs. 
It permits a livestock feeder to feed his 
own grain and still cooperate instead of 
making him deliver his grain to the CCC 
and buy grain in order to secure the 
support price. It should increase par- 
ticipation and make a voluntary program 
more workable and effective. It should 
help greatly to reduce the demands for 
a mandatory program. 

This bill is basically like the bill passed 
July 19 in this House except that the 
changes in procedure embodied in this 
compromise will reduce involvement by 
the Government in the market and re- 
duce administration costs to the tax- 
payers by at least $40 million. It will 
continue a policy of cheap market prices 
and stable and plentiful supplies for 
consumers. 

After many years of effort, this bill 
provides for a new approach in wheat 
price supports. The long-term wheat 
provisions of this bill will reduce Govern- 
ment costs while protecting producers’ 
incomes and give them more freedom 
in their farming operations. They were 
designed to try to avoid interference with 
feed-grain producers. I hope and be- 
lieve these provisions will work as ex- 
pected. I shall watch their operation 
very closely, however, to see that they do 
not have an adverse effect on feed-grain 
growers in the Midwest. Feed-grain 
growers must in all fairness acknowledge 
that but for the wheat program, even 
more land would be in wheat production 
and raising wheat for livestock feed, 

I am particularly happy with title I 
which provides for a positive voluntary 
cropland adjustment program for shift- 
ing agricultural lands to recreation and 
other nonfarm uses. 

Some newspaper comment by urban 
writers has been to the effect that this 
bill is little more than another palliative 
which will result in “more of the vast 
commodity surpluses and more billions 
for price props and storage fees.” Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
Wheat stocks at the close of this mar- 
keting year will be 225 million bushels 
below their peak level 2 years ago. They 
are being reduced, and Government 
storage and inventory costs are being 
lowered by the temporary wheat pro- 
grams authorized last year and again 
this year. They will be reduced even 
more rapidly when the long-term wheat 
provisions become operative in 1964. 
VOLUNTARY FEED GRAIN PROGRAM SUCCESSFUL 

BEYOND EXPECTATIONS 


The voluntary feed-grain program 
which is extended for another year in 
this legislation is proving even more 
effective than expected in reducing 
Government surplus stocks, Feed grain 
carryover stocks are being reduced 14 
percent in the first year of its operation. 
They increased more than 30 percent in 
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2 years under the 1958 act which was 
suspended by this program. 

The voluntary feed-grain program has 
now been in use long enough to provide 
convincing evidence of its effectiveness 
and acceptability. When the decision 
Was made last winter to recommend a 
mandatory program for feed grains after 
1962, there was widespread concern that 
the voluntary program, if continued sev- 
eral years, would become less effective 
because of a drop in participation and 
because of increased plantings by non- 
participants. The experience thus far 
with the 1962 program is reassuring. 
More producers are participating in the 
voluntary program in its second year 
than in the first year. They are also di- 
verting slightly larger feed-grain acre- 
ages to conservation uses. 

Official Government reports issued in 
July indicate that the acreage of corn 
for grain in 1962 is 2 percent smaller 
than in 1961, and that “farmers planted 
about 5 million acres less to feed grains 
this year than last, bringing total feed 
grain acreage down to the lowest level 
in more than 60 years.” These official 
reports indicate that nonparticipants 
have not increased plantings and offset 
the reductions made by participants. 

Studies also have been completed 
which indicate that cooperators in the 
1961 program did not increase their fer- 
tilizers on feed grains as compared with 
noncooperators. The record yields in 
1961 were largely the result of the most 
favorable growing weather on record. 

Furthermore, investigations at Iowa 
State University which have just re- 
cently been completed indicate that un- 
usually favorable growing weather has 
pushed yields above the trend average in 
each of the years since 1957. It now 
appears that the weather in 1962 will 
be as favorable in most areas as in 1961, 
but this unusually favorable weather 
will not continue indefinitely. We must 
expect average weather over the next 
few years. 

The voluntary feed grain program has 
been outstandingly successful in cutting 
Government surplus stocks in spite of 
bumper yields in 1961. A Government 
report issued last month indicates that 
feed grain stocks will be reduced 12 mil- 
lion tons or 14 percent this year. This 
is almost twice the reduction in stocks 
expected when the decision was made to 
recommend a mandatory feed grains 
program beginning in 1963. 

Feed grain utilization has been higher 
this year than expected, and the Gov- 
ernment report of last month projected 
the reduction of another 12 million tons 
of surplus Government stocks as a re- 
sult of the second year of the program. 
It now appears that in 2 years of un- 
usually favorable weather the voluntary 
program will achieve a 28-percent reduc- 
tion in surplus stocks. Its effectiveness 
would be even greater under average 
weather conditions. 

With the voluntary program extended 
for another year by the present legis- 
lation, we can expect surplus feed grain 
stocks to be drawn below 50 million tons, 
or less than a third of a year’s supply, 
at the close of the 1963 marketing year. 
That will be close to a normal carryover. 
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We need some carryover to protect 

against consumer shortage, livestock 

feeder shortages, and to protect against 
loss of export markets. 

VOLUNTARY PROGRAM COSTS LOWER 

EXPECTED 

This greater than expected reduction 
in surplus stocks is resulting in lower 
than expected net Government costs for 
the voluntary program. Although the 
value of the acreage diversion payments 
to producers in 1961 was $782 million, 
the net cost to the Government of mak- 
ing these payments was substantially 
less. Since the acreage diversion pay- 
ments were financed by payments in 
kind from the sale of CCC surplus 
stocks—which otherwise would have no 
outlet—the greater the net reduction in 
stocks achieved, the lower the net cost 
of the programs to the Government. In 
addition to adjusting supply to meet cur- 
rent demand, we needed the diversion 
program to get rid of some of the ab- 
normal carryover accumulated in Gov- 
ernment warehouses as a result of the 

1958 act. 

VOLUNTARY FEED GRAIN PROGRAM COSTS LOWER 
THAN THOSE FOR MANDATORY MARKETING 
QUOTA PROGRAMS 
When the proposed mandatory pro- 

gram was under consideration, I secured 
and distributed statistics showing the 
Government costs as a percentage of the 
value of certain basic crops. They 
showed that the cost of feed grain pro- 
grams has been less than the cost of 
most programs on basic crops. Also, As- 
sistant Secretary Duncan, in a letter 
published in the June 28 CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, submitted USDA estimates of 
Government costs of continuing the 
mandatory marketing quota programs 
for the year 1963 as a percentage of the 
value of the crops produced. These esti- 
mates compare with those for continu- 
ing the voluntary feed grains program 
under H.R. 12391 are as follows: 

Estimated Government cost of 1963 price 
supports as a percentage of the value of 
production 

Wheat: 

Provisions of H.R. 12391: 
No credit for sales from CCC 


THAN 


—. aos oon ne eecunen 33.0 
After credit for sales from CCC 

TT. ( 15. 0 
OO aaan aan S 11.0 
OOTU E — ——— 17.0 
PESSOAN e E — — mom ence 13.5 
r 1. 0 
Feed grains: 


Voluntary program, H.R. 12391: 
No credit for sales from CCC 


JJ 14. 0 
After credit for sales from CCC 
S 7. 0 


The 7-percent figure is the important 
one because we cannot ignore sales made 
from Government stocks. That is an 
important part of the program. 

These estimates take into account 
only the additional costs of continuing 
price supports for 1963 and omit the 
storage and handling charges on stocks 
acquired in earlier years. As compared 
with feed grain price supports, the man- 
datory marketing quota programs for 
wheat, cotton, and rice depend to a 
much greater extent on subsidized ex- 
ports at below domestic prices and sales 
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for local currencies under title I of 
Public Law 480, for their success in sta- 
bilizing producers incomes. The Govern- 
ment cost of these activities is higher 
in relation to the value of the crops 
produced and incomes protected than 
the cost of the acreage diversion pay- 
ments under the voluntary feed grains 
program, 

The value of the feed grains produced 
each year is from $5.5 to $6 billion— 
more than the combined value of the 
wheat, cotton, and rice crops and more 
than $1 billion greater than the value 
of the wheat and cotton crops. But feed 
grain price supports also have stabilized 
and prevented substantial fluctuation in 
livestock as well as feed grain prices. 

Feed crop, livestock, and livestock 
product sales exceed $20 billion a year. 
The net Government cost of feed grain 
price supports under the voluntary pro- 
gram continued by H.R. 12391 will be 
less than 2 percent of the value of these 
products sold. No other mandatory 
price-support program, except tobacco, 
can equal this record of low costs in rela- 
tion to the value of the incomes sta- 
bilized. 

Economie projections by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and the land-grant 
colleges indicate that if feed grain prices 
and market supplies are stabilized at ap- 
proximately current levels, incomes of 
feed grain and livestock producers can 
be maintained $3.5 to $4 billion higher 
than if the current program is discon- 
tinued and free market forces take over. 
This represents a great number of city 
jobs for producers of the articles farm- 
ers purchase. Unfortunately, a great 
deal of misunderstanding exists regard- 
ing the costs and accomplishments of 
the different commodity programs. I 
want to emphasize the point that the 
net Government cost of the voluntary 
feed grain program, authorized in H.R. 
12391 for 1963, is estimated at 7 percent 
of the value of the feed grains produced, 
and less than 2 percent of the value of 
feed crops, livestock, and livestock prod- 
uct sales in 1963. This compares with 
an estimated net cost for the wheat and 
cotton programs of 15 and 11 percent, 
respectively, of the value of the crops 
produced. 

LOOKING FORWARD TO NEXT YEAR 


We who have a direct interest in the 
farm problem want to see long-term 
programs developed which provide rea- 
sonable prices in the marketplace, less 
direct involvement by the Government, 
less cost to the taxpayers, and stable, 
plentiful supplies for consumers at rea- 
sonable prices. 

I am confident that further improv- 
ments in the feed grain program and 
lower Government costs are possible. 
STUDY NEEDED OF UTILIZATION OF DIVERTED 

ACRES FOR PASTURE 

Such studies as have come to my at- 
tention indicate that if it were necessary 
to reduce the Government cost of the 
feed grain program, this might be 
achieved by permitting the diverted 
acres to be pastured. Cattle raisers 
would not be hurt and the livestock 
industry would benefit from a program 
which permitted pasturing on the di- 
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verted acres as compared with no pro- 
gram at all. If producers were allowed 
the option of pasturing their diverted 
acres with a 35- to 40-percent reduction 
in diversion payments until carryover 
is down to normal, the annual cost of 
the program might be reduced $100 mil- 
lion or more. 

After carryover is down to normal, 
acreage allotments on each farm can be 
increased and acreage not used for feed 
grain or other crops can be pastured. 

I hope that before another program is 
recommended to Congress the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and several of our 
outstanding land-grant colleges will 
make a thorough study of the economic 
aspects of permitting diverted feed grain 
acres to be pastured. 

STUDY OF SIMULTANEOUS MARKETING QUOTA 
REFERENDUMS NEEDED 

As I have pointed out, it is a great 
mistake to assume that the wheat, cot- 
ton, rice, and tobacco marketing quota 
programs could be applied equally well 
to feed grains. A successful mandatory 
feed grain program—if one can be de- 
veloped—would differ substantially from 
the wheat and cotton programs. It 
would have to be a program that takes 
account of the widely varying interests 
of feed grain growers who are engaged 
in livestock production in different sec- 
tions of the country. 

I hope that the Department of Agri- 
culture and the land-grant colleges will 
continue to study the feasibility and 
acceptability of various possible perma- 
nent feed grain supply management pro- 
grams. One of the important aspects 
of any such program is its integration 
with the price support programs for 
other farm commodities. I think certain 
aspects of the 1963 program provided in 
this conference report provide a good 
foundation for a permanent program. 

Feed grains are now being produced 
on about 13 million acres in the Missis- 
sippi Delta, Plains and Western States 
where wheat and cotton were growing 
10 years ago. Feed grains and livestock 
today are a supplementary source of in- 
come for many wheat, cotton, and tobac- 
co farms on acreages diverted from these 
cash crops. Where feed grains are of 
secondary importance to other cash 
crops, the producers, if voting in sep- 
arate referendums, may vote in favor of 
marketing quotas for their cash crops 
and, a few weeks later, vote against 
marketing quota controls on their feed 
grains. 

Studies should be made of the feasi- 
bility of revising the procedures for hold- 
ing referendums so that the referendums 
for all crops are held at the same time. 
Then each producer could be given the 
option in the referendum of approving 
or disapproving programs for all the 
basic crops in surplus supply grown on 
his farm. In that way it would not be 
possible, as at present, for producers of 
a cash crop and feed grains to approve 
quotas on the cash crop in which they 
have a major interest, and disapprove a 
program on the feed grains which are of 
major interest to specialized feed grain 
and livestock producers. Thus far, feed 
grain producers really have not had a 
referendum that gave them a reasonable 
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choice, but we should study in advance 
the kind of procedures that should be 
provided if a referendum is held. 

Ir FARM PROGRAM COSTS MUST BE REDUCED 


There is no denying the fact that farm 
program costs have increased sharply 
in recent years. Farm program costs 
need to be kept in a proper perspective, 
however. Few consumers realize that to- 
day they are spending a smaller propor- 
tion of their income for food and for 
farm costs than they were 
spending for food alone 10 years ago. 
Let me repeat, farm program costs plus 
food costs today are less than food costs 
alone in earlier years in terms of con- 
sumer incomes. In 1925, 25 percent of 
consumers’ expenditures went for food 
purchases. This percentage changed 
very little over the next 20 years, after 
which it began to drop. In 1961, only 
21 percent of consumers’ expenditures 
went for food. And food costs plus the 
per capita tax cost of the farm program 
equaled only 22 percent of total con- 
sumer expenditures. Consumers today 
get a wider variety of higher quality food 
including more meats and animal prod- 
ucts than 10 years ago, yet spend a 
smaller proportion of their income for 
these foods plus taxes for the farm price 
support programs than for food alone in 
the earlier years. 

It is recognized, however, that budget 
pressures may dictate further reductions 
in farm program costs. One of the ways 
to lower costs might be a mandatory feed 
grains program to replace the voluntary 
program, but another alternative would 
be to limit supports on all crops to those 
who stay within their feed grain acreage 
allotment; after carryover is down to 
normal, increase allotments and thus re- 
duce acreage diversion costs; allow di- 
verted acres to be pastured, and tighten 
up on other aspects of the voluntary pro- 
gram. This approach together with re- 
duced cost of administration resulting 
from replacing indirect payments with 
direct payments as in this bill could serve 
the interests of producers, taxpayers, 
processors, consumers, and distributors 
alike. 

Although we from the Midwest do not 
ask for unusually favorable treatment, 
we do not want to be discriminated 
against. If farm program costs must be 
reduced further, perhaps the fairest way 
would be to cut costs proportionately on 
all commodity programs. 

Before any particular commodity pro- 
gram is singled out for budget cuts, a 
comprehensive study should be made of 
the relative costs of the individual com- 
modity programs as related to the value 
of the products, and as related to the 
price and income improvement achieved. 
If this is done, I am convinced that it will 
be found that the feed grain program 
costs are modest in relation to those for 
the other commodities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, this farm bill, H.R. 12391, is 
like so many farm bills that have come 
before the Congress—extremely contro- 
versial. We must decide whether it will 
do more good than harm. In fact, there 
are some features about this bill that I 
do not like. 
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You will recall that, as a Representa- 
tive from a great farm State, I said the 
same thing about the original voluntary 
feed grain program when it first came 
before the Congress in 1961. However, 
I voted for that original voluntary feed 
grain bill, and I was one of four Repub- 
licans in the entire House of Representa- 
tives to do so. Those four Republican 
votes gave the margin of victory for the 
voluntary feed grain program, and I be- 
lieve we are better off today because of 
having that program in effect. At least, 
we did give it an opportunity to be tried. 

This bill, while it leaves much to be 
desired, is the only farm bill that we 
farmers can hope to have enacted into 
law this year. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
will vote for the bill and I hope that my 
colleagues will do the same. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, up to this 
minute every Member who has spoken 
today in support of the conference re- 
port on the farm bill, represents the cot- 
ton-, tobacco-, rice-, and peanut-produc-. 
ing districts, and every Member who has 
spoken against the feed grain provision 
in the bill represents a feed grain pro- 
ducing district which is not a new situ- 
ation, but as old as the time since the 
South has controlled the Committees on 
Agriculture, both in the House and the 
Senate. 

Facts are that after the South got 
what they wanted for their farmers, they 
have cared little, and done less, about the 
problems of our corn hog farmers, and 
as proof of that statement we need only 
to look at the records, for example, since 
feed grain prices have thus been held 
down. Records prove that hog prices 
since 1940 have constantly been much 
lower when the Democrats are in control 
of Congress than when the Republicans 
were in control of Congress, and in his 
conference report on the farm bill, we 
see again so very plainly that should this 
bill become law, the price of corn and 
all feed grains will take a tumble, hence 
I must oppose the bill in its present form. 

I shall support the Hoeven motion 
to substitute the feed grain section in 
the bill. The Hoeven substitute pro- 
vides for a 1-year extension of the 
present feed grain program. 

Mr. Speaker unless the Hoeven mo- 
tion prevails, I shall vote no on final 
passage for I cannot, I will not give my 
support to legislation that could and no 
doubt would force corn prices down to 80 
cents per bushel and possibly less, and 
which would in turn reduce even the 
present price of hogs, cattle, sheep, poul- 
try, and eggs, for the next 2 years at 
least, as this bill provides. 

In conclusion let me say, as the record 
so clearly proves that, so long as the 
South is in the saddle in Congress, the 
feed grain and livestock producers will 
surely find themselves in a price-cost 
squeeze even worse than today. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with some reservation, as I pointed out 
at the time, that I supported the farm 
bill, H.R. 12391, when it originally 
passed the House. I supported it be- 
cause of the section it contained dealing 
with dairy products. That section 
would have made it possible for upstate 
New York dairy farmers, whose income 
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has been drastically cut as a result of 
the serious drought earlier this summer, 
to get some form of financial help, since 
with production reduced as a result of 
the drought conditions, they would have 
been eligible for the bonus payments 
provided under the section. 

In fact, as I mentioned at the time, if 
this dairy section were not adopted then 
it seemed clear to me that there would 
be no other relief forthcoming this year 
to our hard-pressed upstate New York 
dairy farmers. It was clear to me that 
even with the additional threat to the 
stability of the income of our dairy farm- 
ers posed by the recent Supreme Court 
decision on compensatory milk order 
payments—a decision I have been fight- 
ing hard here to override by appropriate 
corrective legislation—there would be no 
help to the income of our dairy farmers. 
Hence I supported the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am amazed to find that 
the conference report before us has now 
eliminated this key dairy section that 
could have helped our farmers. Under 
these circumstances I can no longer 
support the legislation and I have no al- 
ternative but to vote against the confer- 
ence report, as I shall do. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to insert herewith a letter to me from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, dated Sep- 
tember 19, 1962, which concurs in the 
response of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PoacE] to a question I propounded 
earlier in this debate. The letter and the 
remarks of the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. PoacGE] are heartening news to Wis- 
consin dairy farmers, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., September 19, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. KASTENMEIER: This is in reply to 
your request for information regarding the 
effect on Wisconsin producers of feed grain 
legislation proposed by the conference com- 
mittee. 

Although feed grain producers benefited 
materially from the 1961 and 1962 programs, 
those who feed their crop would benefit even 
more under the program proposed by the 
committee. As you know, most Wisconsin 
grain producers feed the grain they produce. 

These producers, under the 1961-62 
feed grain ams, were not able to take 
full advantage of the higher price supports 
furnished farmers by this administration, 
since support was provided in the form of 
loans on grain production. Very little grain 
was placed under loan in Wisconsin. Of the 
approximately 120 million bushels of corn 
produced in 1961 by Wisconsin farmers, only 
2.6 million bushels were placed under loan. 

On the other hand, the proposed 1963 pro- 
gram would enable each participating pro- 
ducer to obtain 18 cents a bushel for the 
normal production of his corn acreage, 
whether harvested for grain or otherwise. 
The total amount of payment the producers 
in your district would be eligible to receive 
would amount to almost $6 million on an 
estimated normal production of 33 million 
bushels. With full participation in the State 
of Wisconsin, payments would be as high as 
$30 million, on an estimated normal produc- 
tion of about 170 million bushels on the acre- 
age remaining after the 20-percent reduc- 
tion. In addition, diversion payments would 
be made on diverted acreage, as was the case 
under the 1961-62 programs. 

This would mean substantially more farm 
income for these families than was obtained 
under previous programs—and a total income 
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far in excess of what they could expect if 
no legislation is passed and we return to 
the Benson programs of the 195078. 

In addition to cutting the income of your 
farm constituents, the failure of this bill 
to pass would result in increasing costs to 
taxpayers, in increasing Government stocks, 
and in wiping out gains made by the 1961- 
62 programs provided by the Congress, 
which spectacularly reduced surpluses and 
raised farm income. 

Market prices for feed, under the proposed 
legislation, would be approximately the same 
as those which prevailed during the last 2 
years. 

Passage of this bill is vital to the con- 
tinued economic health of your constituents 
and to the interests of taxpayers, consumers, 
and farmers throughout the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of speculation in the 
past week as to what the price of wheat 
will be in 1964 under the certificate plan 
proposed in the conference report. I 
contend it will be 92 cents a bushel. 
Here is why. 

Section 325 of the conference report 
contains an amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, which 
states as follows: 

(2) if marketing quotas are in efect for 
wheat, price support for wheat not accom- 
panied by marketing certificates shall be at 
such leyel as the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate, taking into consideration com- 
petitive world prices of wheat, the feeding 
value of wheat in relation to feed grains, 
and the level at which price support is made 
available for feed grains. 


In other words the 1964 price support 
of noncertificate wheat is tied to the 
price support for corn and other feed 
grains, wheat’s relative feeding value in 
relation to the feed grains, and world 
wheat prices. 

It is of utmost importance then what 
the 1964 support for corn will be if we 
are to get any idea of what the 1964 
support for wheat will be. 

The 1964 corn supports will be set 
under the formula set forth in section 
305 of the conference report which 
states that the 1964 corn support will 
be from 50 to 90 percent of parity “as 
the Secretary determines will not result 
in increasing Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks of corn.” 

The conference report does not change 
existing law which relates oats, rye, bar- 
ley, and grain sorghum supports to corn. 

Now I do not think there is any argu- 
ment about the legislative intent of these 
words, “not result in increasing Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks.” 
They are specifically tailored to make 
the Secretary set the 1964 corn support 
at the floor of 50 percent of parity. 
Since full parity on corn is now $1.60 per 
bushel, 50 percent is only 80 cents a 
bushel. 

Therefore, with corn at only 80 cents a 
bushel the 1964 noncertificate wheat sup- 
port would be based on 80-cent corn. 

During the conference, Department of 
Agriculture experts told the conferees 
that at 80 cents a bushel for corn, 
wheat's relative value would be 92 cents 
a bushel. I agree with that analysis. 

Now, there has up to this point been 
a great deal of misunderstanding about 
the noncertificate wheat support. Many 
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people still think that it will be around 
$1.40 per bushel. 

The reason for this view, I feel, is that 
when the original administration farm 
proposals were sent to Congress, they 
included a mandatory corn and feed 
grain program which anticipated a sup- 
port price for corn of around $1.30 per 
bushel. 

With corn at $1.30 per bushel it was 
perfectly logical that wheat could be 
$1.40 based on relative feeding value, the 
corn support, and world prices. 

Congress, however, altered the results 
of this formula drastically when it re- 
jected the feed grain control bill. Now 
that the conferees have legislated 80- 
cent corn for 1964 there cannot be $1.40 
noncertificate wheat under the formula 
set forth in the bill. It will be only 92 
cents a bushel the way the conference 
report reads. 

Look at it this way, if noncertificate 
wheat which as we all know is supposed 
to go into feed channels for livestock 
were $1.40 per bushel, who in the world 
would feed it with corn available at 80 
cents a bushel? 

Conversely if corn were raised to $1.30 
per bushel in order to maintain the 
proper relation between wheat and corn 
feed values, how could the Secretary, to 
say nothing about the Treasury of the 
United States, justify a price support 
program for corn at $1.30 per bushel with 
unlimited production and no controls 
whatever? 

The relation between corn prices and 
feed wheat prices is fixed, not only by 
acts of Congress, but mainly by market 
conditions. 

The way the conference report is now, 
I can see no other result than 92 cent 
noncertificate wheat in 1964. 

This would, of course, be disastrous 
for the feed grain-livestock economy of 
our Nation while at the same time giving 
consumers no benefit at all since the food 
and export portions of the wheat crop 
would have to be accompanied by certifi- 
cates bringing that price to $2 per 
bushel. 

It is unfair to the corn farmer, the 
wheat farmer, the consumer, and the 
taxpayer and is but one more reason 
why this conference report should be 
rejected. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, we are con- 
fronted with two alternatives, as the 
House votes on the farm bill, H.R. 12391, 
and our decision may be the most im- 
portant we shall make in this Congress. 
Our votes carry a tremendous impact 
not only upon farmers but also upon the 
total economy of our country, particu- 
larly upon taxpayers. 

I vote to reduce farm surpluses, bring 
down the costs to taxpayers, and con- 
tinue to improve farm income. 

The choice is as simple as that. It 
would seem to be a very easy choice. 
But the choice is not easy, because the 
legislation is opposed violently by peo- 
ple who profit from piled-up surpluses. 
You no doubt have been told that the 
bill inaugurates the Brannan plan com- 
pensatory payments. Of course, this is 
not true. The bill continues the pay- 
ment-in-kind principle which we have 
used in the last 2 years. We simply use 
part of the huge surpluses previously 
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accumulated to pay farmers to reduce 
their surplus production. We say to the 
corn or wheat farmer that if he will re- 
duce his production he will be paid some- 
thing in corn or wheat out of Govern- 
ment stores, to make up his loss of 
income so that he will not be penalized by 
cooperating in the surplus reducing pro- 
gram. I cannot think of a better use for 
the surpluses. Is it not better that they 
be employed to reduce further surpluses, 
than to remain in warehouses and rot? 

Moreover, you are told that the wheat 
program in the bill is a bread tax. The 
bill does not raise by 1 cent the price 
millers pay for wheat. Distortion of fact 
is part and parcel of a desperate effort 
by selfish interests to defeat the bill. 

I take my stand for responsibility in 
farm programs, and end to wasteful ex- 
penditures on farm surpluses, and for 
continued improvement in farm income. 

I refuse to vote to reopen the flood- 
gates for new avalanches of surplus pro- 
duction of wheat, corn, and other feed 
grains, at a cost of many more billions 
of dollars to taxpayers. I refuse to re- 
activate the 1958 act—sponsored by then 
Secretary Benson—under which the 
Government actually encouraged sur- 
plus of corn by providing attractive price 
supports on unlimited output. I refuse 
to bring millions of acres of wheatland 
back into production, piling up new sur- 
pluses. Not only would taxpayers be 
called upon to spend new billions on new 
surpluses, but farm income again would 
be lowered. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, after 
listening to the arguments of those on 
opposite sides of this conference re- 
port on H.R. 12391, I am reminded of 
the story of the old lady who used to 
bake two pies a day, one a mince pie 
and the other an apple pie, and each 
having a top crust. In order to identify 
them she used to cut the initials “T.M.” 
into both crusts, and when asked what 
that stood for replied that this marked 
the pies as being Tis mince” on the 
one hand, and Tain't mince” on the 
other. 

In the same fashion, the proponents 
of this conference report believe and 
urge that this is now every bit as good 
a piece of legislation as the opponents 
thereof believe and urge it to be bad. 
And, thus, we find the Secretary of 
Agriculture in one corner and the 
American Farm Bureau in the other, 
with the National Grange somewhere in 
between, not happy with the result but 
urging that we must now choose—and 
I quote—‘realistically between the al- 
ternatives actually available to us at 
the moment.” 

All of us, I am sure, conscientiously 
try to do just that, but with respect to 
these alternatives the master of the 
Grange then goes on to also urge us— 
and again I quote“ to take careful ac- 
count of the direction established and 
of the opportunities for further improv- 
ing that course in our legislative 
structure in the future.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to 
see this Congress go home without mak- 
ing some progress toward a solution of 
our vexing farm problem. However, as 
the master of the Grange suggested, I 
have taken account of the direction 
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established by this so-called alternative 
to no farm bill this year, and it is my 
considered judgment that it once again 
directs us toward the full regimentation 
of the American farmer—a course which 
I, for one, have not been willing to ac- 
cept and which I do not believe is in 
the long-range interest of this Nation. 

Under the circumstances, then, I have 
no alternative but to vote against the 
conference report, even if that should 
mean I have thus helped to kill farm 
legislation this session, as the Secretary 
of Agriculture has warned me. There 
are times, Mr. Speaker, when no prog- 
ress is better than questionable so-called 
progress, and I believe that this is one 
of those times. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
quite obvious that no one Member has 
time to discuss fully the pros and cons 
of this conference report on H.R. 12391. 

It cannot be emphasized too much that 
for too long, from year to year, we have 
been endeavoring to bring out a farm 
bill that would do justice to the farmers, 
the consumers, and the too frequently 
forgotten taxpayers. We must remem- 
ber also that this conference report is the 
best that the House and Senate con- 
ferees have been able to agree upon. 
After listening to debate on farm legis- 
lation from year to year, particularly 
as it relates to wheat, corn, and other 
feed grains, I am satisfied beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that no Congress will 
ever be able to come forth with a piece 
of farm legislation even reasonably satis- 
factory to all farmers or to all Members 
of the Congress. While few of us have 
had time to examine in detail this report 
and the full impact expected from its 
enactment, and while it may leave much 
to be desired, I am confident that it con- 
tains far more good for the farmers of 
this Nation, the taxpayers, the consum- 
ers and all others who may be affected by 
it than it does evil. 

From the standpoint of the taxpayers 
in particular, the situation is desperate. 
For too long the Congress has ignored 
the burden which previous farm legisla- 
tion has placed upon the taxpayers, and 
I have in mind in particular the 1958 
Benson farm program, as amended, 
which was in effect on feed grains in 
1959 and 1960, and those features of it 
which the Congress has still been unable 
to completely eliminate. 

The emergency feed grain program 
enacted more than a year ago, while far 
from perfect, its extension in 1962, and 
the 1962 wheat program, compared with 
the previous Benson programs, have 
been outstanding successes. The 1961 
feed grain program alone reduced Gov- 
ernment stocks by 400 million bushels of 
corn and reduced the cost to the tax- 
payers by over $213 million in storage 
and interest charges. I think we are 
justified in concluding that these pro- 
grams contributed to the net farm in- 
come in 1961 of $1 billion more than in 
any year since 1953. 

I understand that a motion will be 
made to recommit this conference report 
on H.R. 12391, with instructions which 
would have the effect of reverting to the 
1958 act, as amended, and as sponsored 
by Secretary Benson. 
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Our vote on the proposed motion to 
recommit represents a distinct choice be- 
tween a reactivation of the Benson pro- 
gram—which will encourage uncon- 
trolled and unlimited production for 
storage at tremendous cost to the tax- 
payers—and the program contained in 
this conference report designed, among 
other things, to help reduce surplus 
grain stocks and burdensome storage 
costs. 

If the motion to recommit prevails, the 
producers of America will again have no 
alternative except a program calling for 
price supports without production con- 
trols. This kind of program was in ef- 
fect on feed grains in 1959 and 1960, and 
it resulted in the largest production of 
feed grains in all our history. To reacti- 
vate this program will reopen the flood- 
gates for new avalanches of surplus pro- 
duction of wheat, corn and other feed 
grains at a cost of billions more to the 
taxpayers. Such action also would bring 
millions of acres of wheatland back into 
production, piling up new surpluses. 
Not only would the taxpayers of America 
have to spend additional billions on new 
surpluses, but the farmers’ income would 
again be lowered. 

I hope that some day all the Members 
of this House will find the time to read 
and study carefully two significant re- 
ports adopted unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. One 
is House Report No. 2219 of the 2d Ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress, entitled “Price 
Support and Production Adjustment Ac- 
tivities.” The other is House Report No. 
2220 of the same Congress, entitled 
“Commodity Credit Corporation Grain 
Storage Activities.” Both of these re- 
ports were the consummation of an ex- 
haustive study made by the Subcommit- 
tee on Inter-Governmental Relations. 
Those reports deal with much of the 
subject matter of our debate today. 

It cannot be denied that Secretary 
Benson consistently refused to impose 
or support effective measures to keep 
production in line with demand. Under 
his policies, feed grain production in- 
creased from 108 million tons in 1953 
to 155 million tons in 1960. The cost 
of storing and handling surplus grain 
rose from less than $75 million in fiscal 
1952 to more than $500 million in fiscal 
1960. Can anyone rightly deny that a 
major reason for the tremendous in- 
crease in storage costs was the increase 
in inventories resulting from the Benson 
administration program of price sup- 
ports with unlimited production? As I 
have already pointed out, removal of 
acreage allotments on corn resulted in 
the two largest crops in all history. Un- 
fortunately, a bill to permit reduction 
of wheat acreage was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

The clearest example of the failure of 
the Benson program, which this motion 
to recommit would revert the country to, 
is grain sorghum. Grain sorghum pro- 
duction is concentrated in two States— 
Kansas and Texas. The Benson pro- 
gram of price supports and no produc- 
tion controls was in effect for grain sor- 
ghums throughout the Benson tenure in 
office. Asa result, surplus stocks of grain 
sorghum increased from less than a mil- 
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lion hundredweight in 1952 to nearly 
270 million hundredweight in 1959. 
And get this—storage payments to com- 
mercial warehousemen for grain sor- 
ghum increased from $138,000 in fiscal 
1953 to $94 million in fiscal 1960. 

Let me also point out that Govern- 
ment inventories of surplus agriculture 
commodities were valued at $1.1 billion 
on December 31, 1952. By December 31, 
1959, under the Benson program, which 
the proposed motion to recommit will 
return us to, these inventories had in- 
creased to $7.5 billion in value. In addi- 
tion, prices received by farmers, which 
averaged around 100 percent of parity 
during 1952, dropped under the Benson 
philosophy to 80 percent of parity, while 
retail prices paid by consumers increased. 
Realized net farm income totaled $105 
billion during the 7 years from 1946 
through 1952. Realized net farm income 
was less than $85 million during the 7 
years from 1953 through 1959—a loss of 
more than $20 billion. 

Constructive legislation passed and 
considered by the Congress during the 
previous administration was blocked 
with vetoes and threats of vetoes, while 
legislation calling for low price supports 
and unlimited production was being ad- 
vocated. 

Under Secretary Freeman, and during 
this administration, an emergency feed 
grain program was enacted by this Con- 
gress and put into effect in 1961, which 
program, as has already been pointed 
out, reduced feed grain production more 
than 400 million bushels—the first sub- 
stantial reduction since 1953. And as a 
result Government inventories of grain 
have declined and storage costs have 
been substantially reduced. 

The choice, therefore, before this 
House today is very simple. We can 
reject the motion to recommit and go on 
to adopt the conference report on H.R. 
12391 and continue programs designed 
to help the farmers, while at the same 
time reducing Government storage and 
handling costs to the taxpayers. Such 
action will be standing for responsibility 
in farm programs and calling an end 
to wasteful expenditures on farm sur- 
pluses and for continued improvement 
in the farm income. Or we can approve 
the motion to recommit and go back to 
a shameful program which will inevi- 
tably result in larger Government grain 
inventories, a continued expansion of 
private and possibly Government storage 
facilities, and greater storage and han- 
dling charges. 

As I have stated, the conference re- 
port does not make me completely happy. 
It will not make all of my own constit- 
uents, farmers, and others, happy, but 
it is a tremendous step in the proper di- 
rection. In view of all I know about the 
costs of the Benson programs and the 
billions of dollars of taxpayers’ money 
which has been spend in the past just 
to store and handle surplus grains, there 
is only one choice for me, and that is 
the choice against the motion to recom- 
mit, and in favor of the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the provisions of the farm bill 
contained in this conference report offer 
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the best possible compromise that could 
be devised to cope with a growing na- 
tional problem, 

While I am not in complete agree- 
ment with every part of this bill, I do 
feel that it is the best possible compro- 
mise that we can agree on in this 87th 
Congress. Defeat of this measure would 
mean a reversion to the so-called Benson 
program which would reopen the flood- 
gates for a new avalanche of surpluses 
in wheat, corn, and other feed grains, 
and cost our taxpayers additional] bil- 
lions of dollars. 

I was especially pleased to notice that 
measures restricting the amount of grain 
farmers could grow for their livestock 
have been significantly eased in the final 
conference report. This question was of 
special concern to Pennsylvania farmers. 

The purpose of this bill is to increase 
farm income, lower the costs of farm 
programs to the taxpayer, and reduce 
vast Government surpluses. 

I have been impressed by the support 
of the conference report by Hershel D. 
Newson, master of the National Grange, 
and J. Collins McSparren, master of the 
Pennsylvania Grange. Farm organiza- 
tions of the State and Nation are di- 
vided on the issue. 

When the original administration bill 
was before the House of Representatives 
last July, I supported committee amend- 
ments to ease or remove restrictions, 
meeting objections raised by many Berks 
County farmers. 

When amendments which I helped to 
have approved were adopted by the 
House, I felt obligated to support the 
amended bill at that time. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, to those 
of us representing the Middle West, it 
appears there is a conspiracy, conscious 
or unconscious, to discredit all phases 
of the wheat-producing industry. There 
appear to be several reasons for this 
development, most of them from outside 
of the industry, and largely from people 
who do not understand the industry 
nor the problems related to it. 

It is understandable that the general 
public would develop some resentment 
against the stocks of wheat that are pres- 
ently within our warehouses. They are 
almost daily reminded of these stocks 
and usually with an accompanying criti- 
cism of the cost of retaining such a 
sizable inventory. I will come back to 
this point a little later. 

Probably a more dramatic criticism 
of the industry has developed because 
of the recent scandals involving the De- 
partment of Agriculture and now Amer- 
ica’s most famous farmer, Billie Sol 
Estes. I have not been able to read 
every word of testimony taken by the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations and the special McClellan inves- 
tigating committee, but the press 
coverage clearly indicates the irregulari- 
ties and fraud connected with the Estes 
empire did not involve the grain storage 
segment of his operation. There was an 
assignment of rental payments to cer- 
tain of his creditors. This is somewhat 
unusual, but has never been challenged 
as being unethical or illegal by the many 
critics of the Department of Agriculture 
and of Mr. Estes. The average reader 
or observer, however, is inclined, and 
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understandably so, to draw an unfavor- 
able conclusion from all of the Estes op- 
erations; and since there was a ware- 
house business as a part of the operation, 
there has been a tendency to condemn 
the entire wheat-producing industry 
along with the Estes favors and other 
unethical practices. 

In order to understand the operation 
of the warehouse industry and how it 
became intermingled with our Nation’s 
agriculture, it is necessary to review a 
few historical developments. The vast 
warehouse industry, of course, is a spawn 
of Government control and regulation. 
As long as there were no price supports 
and a takeover agreement with co- 
operators, there was no responsibility on 
the part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture or any other agency of the Federal 
Government to be concerned with grain 
storage, other than the normal concern 
of the Department with all matters re- 
lating to farming. 

Previous to the price support program, 
the capacity of the warehouse industry 
was a matter of judgment within the 
industry itself. They relied upon his- 
torical movements of grain, points of 
logical concentration, transportation 
rate differentials, and simple economics 
as to whether an investment in a termi- 
nal warehouse could be justified. After 
the takeover agreements as a stipulation 
to price supports became a significant 
aspect in the production of wheat and 
feed grains, then of course the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, found it nec- 
essary to have such warehouse space 
available as would accommodate the 
volume of grain assigned to it by farm- 
ers in repayment for the Commodity 
Credit loans they had taken out on their 
crops. 

In the very early stages of this pro- 
gram, the late 1930’s, there was an in- 
clination on the part of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to provide its own 
warehouse space. This subjected the 
Department of Agriculture to a consider- 
able amount of criticism, and justifiably 
so. Not only did it represent a further 
unwarranted intervention of Govern- 
ment into the business community, but it 
also was construed as unfair competition 
with existing warehouse space. 

There was not a significant amount 
of Commodity Credit-owned storage un- 
til after World War II. After the de- 
mand for food, created by virtual absence 
of agricultural production in Europe dur- 
ing the war, was filled in 1947 and 1948, 
there began to emerge a need for greater 
warehouse space to house the production 
of an agriculture greatly stimulated by 
the war effort. It should be recalled at 
this time that there were nc controls on 
agricultural production at all. Quite to 
the contrary, there was still a chain re- 
action from the many incentives and 
augmentations that were offered to ag- 
riculture by the Federal Government to 
provide the necessary food for a war-torn 
world. 

The magnitude of the warehouse in- 
dustry as we know it today began to 
appear during the Korean war, in the 
early 1950’s. It was apparent by 1952 
that wheat production was reaching a 
proportion that could not be consumed 
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or longer exported. Since it was an elec- 
tion year, however, Congress was most 
reluctant to impose any strict produc- 
tion controls that year. The 1953 crop 
was the first one to really alarm the 
analysts in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and necessitated some immediate 
planning as to the relationship of the 
storage industry to agricultural produc- 
tion. 

I think most Members will recall at 
about that time an accelerated depre- 
ciation schedule for tax purposes was 
approved by Congress in order to stimu- 
late private enterprise into quickly pro- 
viding the necessary supplemental stor- 
age. This original authority was passed 
in 1953 and allowed to expire in 1956. 
Simultaneously, there was a guarantee 
by the Federal Government that the 
warehouses would be fully utilized by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on a 
year-to-year basis. This guarantee was 
permitted to expire on August 20, 1954. 

Since that time, there have been no 
economic incentives for an expanding 
warehouse industry, other than the 
judgment of the individuals who were 
willing to invest their capital without 
guarantees as to its utilization. There 
is one exception to this, in that co-ops 
are authorized to borrow from a bank of 
cooperatives at a rate of interest cheaper 
than the commercial rate. 

There has been much written and 
spoken, particularly on the floor of the 
House, as to the burdensome surplus of 
wheat that is owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Again, it becomes 
a matter of definition as to what quan- 
tity constitutes a surplus or a reasonable 
carryover. Previous to the harvest of the 
1962 crop, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration had on hand 1,345 million bushels. 
This constitutes less than the total dis- 
appearance of wheat for the fiscal year 
of 1962. This disappearance was about 
equally divided between domestic uses 
and exports. 

It can be logically argued that our ex- 
ports could be curtailed at any point to 
preserve this stock of wheat for domes- 
tic consumption in the case of a disaster 
or a poor crop. But under any circum- 
stances, the supply of wheat that has 
been described as burdensome, costly, un- 
reasonable, and in other disparaging 
terms, could not supply this country’s 
needs for 2 years. 

Iam not proposing that a greater stock 
of wheat should be stored. Iam attempt- 
ing to point out, however, that the sup- 
ply of wheat in proportion to an estab- 
lished demand is not as disproportionate 
as has been so frequently alleged. The 
United States is the only country in the 
world at this time that has any reserve 
of wheat stocks. Both Canada and Ar- 
gentina, our two principal competitors, 
have diminished their reserves to a mini- 
mum that is considered essential for 
their own stability and security. 

The warehouse industry over the coun- 
try is not without fault. I have, at 
times, been critical publicly of the in- 
dustry for their pricing policy, especially 
in view of the stated cost of storing grain 
in government-owned bins. In recent 
years, the annual storage rate has actu- 
ally declined. The adjustment was cer- 
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tainly in the public interest, as the effi- 
cient warehouse operator was still able 
to realize a reasonable rate of earnings 
on his investment. 

From this point on, which was approx- 
imately 1960, the warehouse industry 
and related associations have worked 
closely with the Department of Agricul- 
ture in improving the sanitary condi- 
tions under which grain is stored, as well 
as to expedite movements at the lowest 
possible cost to the taxpayer. 

It is not the purpose of these remarks 
to seek any special favors for the ware- 
house industry, but to point out that in 
many cases they are businessmen who 
have risked capital with the expectation 
of receiving a reasonable return. Only 
a very few have become financial giants. 
Some have become successful and others 
have been failures. As long as there is 
to be a profit incentive in our business 
community, this will always be the case. 
These warehouses are not all multimil- 
lion-dollar plants, as has so frequently 
been inferred. There are many ware- 
houses of modest capacities in some of 
our Midwestern communities. In many 
cases, they are owned by cooperative or- 
ganizations. They serve as a business 
center for the community, not only to 
provide warehouse space to farmers in 
that immediate trade territory, but the 
same operation also provides a local 
market for grains produced beyond the 
need of the farmers in the area. In 
many cases, it also supplies the basic 
needs to the farmers as well. In fair- 
ness to grain warehousemen, I believe 
it should be pointed out that grain stor- 
age facilities are, for the most part, sin- 
gle purpose structures and as such must 
be regarded as a high risk investment. 
Warehousemen could not justify invest- 
ing in facilities to provide storage space 
for a large temporary stock of grain 
while capacity existed for more space 
than needed for normal crops and carry- 
over unless a better than average return 
on investment could be expected under 
favorable conditions. 

Some of these warehouses are licensed 
under Federal authority and some are 
licensed by a State agency. On the basis 
of the latest figures that are available, 
there are approximately 1,109 ware- 
houses in my State of Kansas that are 
licensed and bonded under State au- 
thority. Also in Kansas there are ap- 
proximately 100 warehouses that are 
licensed, bonded, and inspected by the 
Department of Agriculture. It is only 
natural that the bulk of the warehouse 
space would be located in the grain- 
producing States and further at a loca- 
tion within the States that would be 
most accessible to a railroad connection 
to a port city or at a location that could 
be served by water carriers. 

Licensed warehouses are further 
classified as between country elevators 
and a reconcentration warehouse. The 
function of the country elevator is 
pretty well defined by its title. It can 
perform one or more of three functions. 
It always provides a cash market for 
an acceptable quality of grain for the 
producer, or it may receive and reconsign 
the grain for storage at a termina] eleva- 
tor. The terminal elevator is usually 
one of sizable capacity, some as large 
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as 7 million bushels. The terminal 
elevator is usually designated as a point 
of reconcentration, or class 9 by the 
Department of Agriculture. All grain 
must pass through a class 9 or recon- 
centration elevator before it can be of- 
ficially graded as to weights and stand- 
ards. In other words, before wheat can 
be consigned for export or made avail- 
able to fill an order from a domestic mill, 
it must have passed through a recon- 
centration elevator in order to be eval- 
uated according to Government weights 
and standards that are known and which 
provide reliable specifications for the 
grain trade. 

From this brief history of the ware- 
house business and from the recent dis- 
closures of Government warehouse poli- 
cies that have been brought to light by 
virtue of the Billie Sol Estes investiga- 
tion, I think there are several obvious 
conclusions as to policy matters in con- 
formity to the public interest. 

First, it should continue to be the policy 
of the Department of Agriculture to keep 
grain owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation stored as close as possible 
to the source of production. This has 
proven to be a practical judgment over 
the years. There are several reasons for 
this determination. It can be moved to 
different ports or terminals to the Great 
Lakes area or to the Gulf ports, depend- 
ing upon the circumstances accompany- 
ing the sale or other transfer. Since 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska, 
and Texas raise most of this grain, it is 
only logical to conclude that the Govern- 
ment-owned grain should largely be 
stored in this area rather than to move 
immediately to a warehouse far removed 
from the point of production. 

A further reason is that it affords con- 
siderable savings to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation—Department of Ag- 
riculture—as it can then eventually move 
in the direction of the ultimate sale. If 
it is prematurely moved away from the 
point of production, additional handling 
charges must be paid by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as well as a possible 
adverse charge on freight. 

Under the terms of the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation cannot move grain 
directly from country warehouses in 
Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado to either 
country or terminal warehouses in an 
area outside of the jurisdiction of the 
Kansas City office, without first having 
it unloaded at a terminal elevator—code 
9 elevator—in the Kansas City com- 
modity area for the purpose of obtain- 
ing official weights and grades. This 
costs the Commodity Credit Corporation 
money in the way of elevation charges— 
2% cents per bushel—plus costs of ob- 
taining weights, grades and proteins. 

A further conclusion as to permanent 
policy to govern the warehousing of Gov- 
ernment-owned wheat is that there 
should not be discrimination between 
the types of facilities for commercial 
storage. In other words, as long as a 
warehouse owner has an acceptable rec- 
ord and provides sufficient bond to store 
Commodity Credit wheat in flat storage, 
such construction should not be dis- 
criminated against in favor of a silo type 
of elevator. Some warehouse owners of 
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a silo-type facility have not demon- 
strated their capacity of keeping grain 
in resalable condition, and therefore it 
should not be arbitrarily concluded that 
flat storage is undesirable merely for 
the reason that it is of that type. 

In conclusion, I would like to state 
again that there is a mistaken impres- 
sion that all warehouses are operated by 
big business, and that they have earned 
vast fortunes for their owners. For in- 
stance, of the approximately 1,100 State- 
licensed warehouses in Kansas, approxi- 
mately 150 had a capacity of less than 
25,000 bushels. This would be less than 
the amount of wheat raised by many in- 
dividual farmers. On the other hand, 
there are only 85 that have a capacity 
in excess of 1 million bushels. Approxi- 
mately 100 have a capacity of 250,000 
bushels, which I believe would be less 
than the average size for a Kansas 
elevator. 

It is interesting to note that the largest 
percentage of increase in the last year 
has been in the State of Texas, not in the 
heavy producing area of Kansas. Just 
in the last year, the Texas capacity has 
increased 20 percent, and the Kansas 
capacity only 9.6 percent. 

Since Kansas produces more wheat 
than any other State in the Union, I 
would hope that the increased storage 
space, if any, would not occur in other 
States but in the State that is the largest 
wheat producer. 

As I stated in the beginning, the ware- 
house industry has developed to its 
present size in a relatively short period 
of time. The performance of every in- 
dividual operator has not been all that 
is expected of a responsible businessman. 
On the whole, however, I think that 
these owners have provided a needed 
facility for the farmer, which in turn 
serves every consumer in the United 
States. Despite the cost of storing this 
vital food, it does remain always avail- 
able, not only for every consumer in the 
United States, but for our friends abroad. 
The burden of the cost of storing our 
stocks of wheat and feed grains has been 
grossly exaggerated. In total number 
of dollars, it appears to be an expensive 
operation; but when the cost is viewed 
from the standpoint of those who di- 
rectly share the benefits, it is little in- 
deed. For instance, the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association has com- 
puted the cost to the average family with 
an income of $8,000 to be 32 cents a 
month, or less than $4 a year for the 
storage cost in commercial warehouses. 
For a family with an average income of 
$6,000, the same monthly cost would be 
about 19% cents. 

As we observe the increasing shortage 
of food in the Iron Curtain countries, 
the storage capacity that keeps this 
food always available to us can become 
one of the greatest potential weapons 
in our arsenal. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I want the 
Recorp to show that I have some reser- 
vations in regard to the pending meas- 
ure. I consider the measure as a com- 
promise stop-gap proposal designed to 
reduce the vast stocks of Government- 
held surplus grain. I hope the claims 
are correct that the bill will be helpful 
to agriculture and cost the Government 
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less than the alternatives that are pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

The payment-in-kind provision has 
been compared to the compensatory pay- 
ment plan. There is some relationship 
to the compensatory payment plan, but 
there are very marked differences be- 
tween the payment in kind from farm 
surplus stocks proposal and the com- 
pensatory payment plan for agriculture 
as generally understood. I do not be- 
lieve the direct compensatory payment 
plan is practical. 

All will agree that the measure before 
us is far from perfect. Yet we hesitate 
to take no action in the face of huge 
surpluses now in storage at Government 
expense. The stop-gap proposal is by no 
means the final answer to our feed grain 
problems. I feel that the next Congress 
will have to take action toward a more 
satisfactory long-range program. 

I know we would all agree that there 
are no quick and easy answers to our 
farm problems and there is ample room 
for honest differences of opinion among 
farmers and nonfarmers alike. We must 
coe to strive to improve the situa- 

on. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the remarks which have been 
made on the floor today about the effect 
this proposed wheat certificate program 
will have on the 15-acre farmer, I believe 
it is desirable for me to point out the 
facts in the case to the Members. 

The exemption from marketing quota 
penalty provisions, contained in the 
present law for these growers planting 
under 15-acres was first written into the 
law in 1939. At that time representa- 
tives from these so-called 15-acre areas 
made a strong appeal that these little 
farmers growing a small patch of wheat 
should be exempted from quotas in order 
that they might produce a little feed for 
their chickens. 

From this modest beginning, the 15- 
acre grower has become one of the prin- 
cipal causes of our present wheat sur- 
plus. In 1954 when allotments were first 
reestablished after the war years, there 
were approximately 1,200,000 farm op- 
erators with wheat history. About 700,- 
000 of these operators were commercial 
producers and the other 500,000 were 
those planting 15-acres or less. In spite 
of a substantial reduction in the total 
number of farms in the United States 
brought about by the cost-price squeeze 
in the past several years, the number of 
farms with wheat history in 1961 had in- 
creased to over 1,800,000 with only about 
600,000 commercial producers and more 
than 1,200,000 so-called 15-acre produc- 
ers. In other words, over half a million 
farmers got into the wheat business 
through the route of this 15-acre exemp- 
tion. 

The effect of this increase in the num- 
ber of farms planting wheat in excess of 
the allotment has been progressively 
worse on the total wheat carryover. In 
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1954, according to the official figures of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, pro- 
duction of these small farms in excess of 
the allotment was about 58 million 
bushels. I want to emphasize that this 
58 million bushels of production was in 
excess of those farmers’ fair share of the 
total production in that year. This ex- 
cess production increased each year on 
these 15-acre farms. In 1955 it was 65 
million bushels, in 1956 it was 85 million 
bushels, in 1957 it was 94 million bushels, 
and in 1958 it was 135 million bushels. 
Each year since 1958 it has been well over 
100 million bushels. 

If we had applied the same limitations 
to these 15-acre farmers when we estab- 
lished allotments that we applied to 
every other farmer in the country, our 
carryover instead of being about 1,400 
million bushels, would be only 700 million 
bushels. 

It is also an interesting fact that with 
the imposition of acreage allotments in 
1954 and continuing to the present time, 
the acreage of wheat in those States con- 
taining the bulk of the commercial 
wheat farms has decreased about 35 per- 
cent, but the total acreage in the area 
east of the Mississippi River where the 
15-acre farms are concentrated has re- 
mained practically constant since 1939. 

Now this bill that we are considering 
today recognizes that the 15-acre grow- 
ers have been permitted under the law 
to exceed their allotment and continue 
to grow the same amount of wheat 
whether or not allotments were in effect. 
We are not proposing to cut these grow- 
ers back to the acreage that would have 
been their fair share when allotments 
were first put into effect. What we are 
doing is to recognize that these farmers 
have been growing this quantity of wheat 
and in effect we are saying, “All right, 
we forgive you for adding this 700 mil- 
lion bushels to our surplus, but we are 
asking that you cooperate to the same 
extent that all other wheat growers are 
being asked to do, if you want to sell 
your wheat for food or export.” 

But even so, we are giving the 15-acre 
grower the option of making their fair 
share of the required reduction or of con- 
tinuing to grow the same amount of 
wheat they have been growing. The 
only requirement is that if they do not 
make the reduction they will not get the 
guaranteed higher price for their 
product, 

We have tried to be as fair with these 
15-acre farmers as we possibly can. 
We have leaned over backwards to help 
them maintain their farm income even 
at the expense of the commercial wheat 
producer. 

It has been said that the required re- 
duction on these 15-acre farms would 
create a shortage of Soft Red Winter 
wheat. I think a look at the record for 
1962 would prove the fallacy of this 
statement. In this past year when 
nearly 40 percent of the wheat acres in 
the Soft Red Winter wheat area were re- 
tired in cooperation with the emergency 
wheat program, we still had a sufficient 
production of Soft Red Winter wheat to 
meet all of our domestic and foreign 
commitments. Under the proposed plan 
the reduction certainly would not be any 


greater than we had in this area on a 
voluntary basis in 1962. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of my time to our majority 
leader, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
here, it seems to me, is not altogether 
what will happen if we adopt this con- 
ference report, but what will happen if 
we do not adopt this conference report. 

If we do not adopt this conference re- 
port we are coming back next spring just 
exactly as we have been coming back 
every spring since I have been a Member 
of the House with statutes on the books 
that are outmoded, that are costly, that 
are unworkable, that pile up millions and 
billions of bushels of surplus commodi- 
ties in our Government warehouses at 
staggering cost to the taxpayers. 

The gentleman from Iowa asked what 
would be the cost of the programs under 
this bill. One thing is certain, we know 
it will be less than the cost of the present 
wheat program and that it will be less 
than the cost of the present feed grain 
program. Under the 1958 act the 
Government must support the price of 
feed grains at 65 percent of parity based 
on unlimited production. We have been 
growing from 250 million to 300 million 
bushels more feed grains than we can 
use. You can figure up the cost of that; 
it is about $300 million a year to the tax- 
payers as an initial cost. The same is 
true of the wheat program. The tax- 
payer as well as the farmer is interested 
in this program. We cannot have an 
effective farm program unless the eco- 
nomics of it with respect to producers, 
consumers, and taxpayers, and every- 
body concerned makes sense. I hope 
the conference report will be adopted. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit with instructions. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the conference report? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Iam. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
qualifies. The Clerk will report the 
motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorveN moves to recommit the confer- 
ence report on the bill, H.R. 12391, to the 
committee of conference with instructions 
to the managers on the part of the House: 

1. To disagree to the Senate amendment 
as amended by the committee of conference 
establishing a certificate wheat program in 
1964 and subsequent years as set forth in 
sections 310 through 325 of the Senate 
amendment. 

2. To disagree to the Senate amendment 
as amended by the committee of conference 
establishing a corn and feed grain price sup- 
port program for 1964 and subsequent years 
as set forth in section 306 of the Senate 
amendment. 

3. To disagree to sections 310 through 313 
of the House bill as amended by the commit- 
tee of conference establishing a 1963 wheat 
program. 

4. To disagree to sections 301 through 304 
of the House bill as amended by the commit- 
tee of conference establishing a 1963 feed 
grain program, 
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5. To disagree to any provisions changing 
existing law or establishing new programs 
for wheat and feed grains in 1964 and sub- 
sequent years. 

6. To agree to such provisions of sections 
310 through 313 of the House bill as are ap- 
propriate to extend for 1 year a voluntary 
wheat program consistent with the provisions 
of the 1962 wheat program set forth in sub- 
title B of title I of the Agricultural Act of 
1961, as amended, and the national market- 
ing quota referendum held pursuant to sec- 
tion 336 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. 

7. To agree to such provisions of sections 
301 through 304 of the House bill as are ap- 
propriate to extend for 1 year without fur- 
ther amendment the 1962 feed grain program 
set forth in subtitle C of title I of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1961, as amended. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, is it 
in order to offer a substitute motion in 
the form of a simple motion to recom- 
mit the conference report? 

The SPEAKER. Not after the previ- 
ous question has been ordered. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Has the previous 
question been ordered? 

The SPEAKER. The previous ques- 
tion has been ordered. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, if 
the motion of the gentleman from Iowa 
is voted down, would it then be in order 
for the House conferees to return to 
conference upon the making of a proper 
motion? 

The SPEAKER. If the motion to re- 
commit is defeated, then the question 
comes on adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If the motion to 
adopt the conference report is defeated, 
would it be in order for the conferees 
to return to conference on an appro- 
priate motion? 

The SPEAKER. It would be in order 
for some Member to offer a motion that 
the House insist on its position and ask 
for a further conference. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Could any Mem- 
ber of the House offer that motion? 

The SPEAKER. That would depend 
upon recognition of the Chair. 

The question is on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hoeven) there 
were—ayes 104, noes 165. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 202, nays 197, not voting 36, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Alford 


Bass, Tenn. 
Bennett, Fla. 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 


Davis, John W. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 


Ashbrook 
Avery 
Ayres 


[Roll No. 235] 


YEAS—202 


Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 


Hemphill 
Henderson 
Holifield 
Holland 
Huddleston 
Ichord, Mo. 
Inouye 


King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 


Lankford 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Libonati 


Loser 
McDowell 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald 


Matthews 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 

George P. 
Mills 


Montoya 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Murphy 
Natcher 


NAYS—197 
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Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 


Harvey, Mich. Merrow Schenck 
Herlong Michel Scherer 
Hiestand Miller, N.Y. Schneebeli 
Hoeven Milliken Schweiker 
Hoffman, III Minshall Schwengel 
Horan Monagan Scranton 
Hosmer Moore Seely-Brown 
Jarman Moorehead, Shipley 
Jensen Ohio Short 
Johansen Morse Shriver 
Johnson, Calif, Mosher Sibal 
Jonas Murray Siler 
Judd Nelsen Smith, Calif. 
Kearns Norblad Springer 
Keith Nygaard Stafford 
Kilburn Osmers Staggers 
King, N.Y. Ostertag Stratton 
ox Pelly Taber 
Kunkel Pike Teague, Calif. 
1 Pillion Teague, Tex 
Laird Pirnie Thomson, Wis 
Langen Poff Tupper 
Latta Quie Utt 
Lindsay Ray Van Pelt 
Lipscomb Reece Van Zandt 
McCulloch Reifel Waggonner 
McIntire Rhodes, Ariz Wallhauser 
McVey Riehlman Westland 
MacGregor Robison Wharton 
Mack Rogers, Fla Whitten 
Mailliard Rogers, Tex Widnall 
Martin, Nebr. Roudebush Williams 
Mason Rousselot Wilson, Ind 
Mathias St. George Winstead 
May Saylor Wright 
Meader Schadeberg Younger 
NOT VOTING—36 
Bass, N.H. Hull Rivers, Alaska 
Blitch Johnson, Md. Rogers, Colo. 
Buckley McDonough St. Germain 
in McSween Saund 

Davis, Martin, Mass. Sikes 

James C Moeller Spence 
Diggs Norrell Tollefson 
Dooley O'Brien, III. Vinson 
Edmondson O’Konski Weis 
Finnegan Patman Whalley 
Fino Pilcher Wilson, Calif. 
Hé Powell 


bert 
Hoffman, Mich. Riley 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hull for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Moeller for, with Mrs. Riley against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr. Patman for, with Mrs. Weis against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. McDonough 


against. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska for, with Mr. Hoffman 
of Michigan against. 

Mr. Sikes for, with Mr. Curtin of Pennsyl- 
vania against. 


Mr. O’Brien of Illinois for, with Mr. John- 
son of Maryland against. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado for, with Mr. Wilson 
of California against. 

Mr. Edmondson for, with Mr. Whalley 


against. 
Mr. McSween for, with Mr. Dooley against. 
Mr. Diggs for, with Mr. Fino against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. St. Germain with Mr. Bass of New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. James C. Davis with Mr. Tollefson. 


Mr. MAGNUSON changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers on the Republican side have not yet 
been recorded. It seems to me that it 
would be in order that they be recog- 
nized. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will record 
the names of the Members who qualify 
on this vote. 

Mr. MERROW changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. RUTHERFORD changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, how am 
I recorded? 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HALLECK. I make the point of 
order that Members are asking how they 
are recorded for obvious purposes of 
delay. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot 
look into the minds of Members and 
determine their motives. 

Mr. CAREY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

So the conference report was agreed 
to 


The result of the vote was announced 

as above recorded, 

un motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (H.R. 11151) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes.” 

The message further announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the Sen- 
ate amendment numbered 45 to the 
above entitled bill. 


H.R, 7328, A BILL FOR THE RE- 
LIEF OF THE ESTATE OF LOUIS 
J. SIMPSON, DECEASED—VETO 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES—(H. 
DOC. NO. 559) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H.R. 7328, for the relief of the 
estate of Louis J. Simpson, deceased. 

Mr. Simpson, a GS-11 supervisory ap- 
praiser at the Veterans’ Administration 
regional office, San Antonio, Tex., re- 
tired under disability on September 30, 
1958, thereupon drawing a civil service 
annuity. He was rehired on the fol- 
lowing day by the same regional office, 
on a contractual basis, to perform es- 
sentially the same duties as he had while 
a direct employee. However, his annuity 
payments were not deducted from the 
amounts payable under the contracts, as 
required by section 13(b) of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act in the case of re- 
tired employees who are reemployed by 
the U.S. Government. These amounts 
were not deducted by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration regional office because of 
a belief that Mr. Simpson was providing 
services as an independent contractor. 
The General Accounting Office deter- 
mined, however, that the contract be- 
tween Mr. Simpson and the Government 
established an employer-employee rela- 
tionship. and that his com tion 
should have been reduced by $2,442.16, 
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the amount of his annuity for the period 
in question. H.R. 7328 would relieve the 
estate of Mr. Simpson from the liability 
to repay the United States this sum. 

Since provisions of general law bar 
receipt of full salary and annuity from 
the Government at the same time, any 
departure from this general practice 
should be clearly distinguishable and 
justifiable if inequity and discrimina- 
tion are to be avoided. I find no such 
distinguishing factors in this case. 

Both Mr. Simpson and Mrs. Simpson 
have died. There are no surviving chil- 
dren. The bill would, therefore, bene- 
fit only collateral heirs or legatees. 

In all the circumstances, I believe dis- 
approval of the bill is warranted. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, September 20, 1962. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal and the message together 
with the accompanying bill is referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered printed. 


ACADEMIC FACILITIES AND STU- 
DENT ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the 
bill (H.R. 8900) to authorize assistance 
to public and other nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher education in financing 
the construction, rehabilitation, or im- 
provement of needed academic and re- 
lated facilities, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2435) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8900) to authorize assistance to public and 
other nonprofit institutions of higher edu- 
eation in financing the construction, re- 
habilitation, or improvement of needed aca- 
demic and related facilities, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “That this Act may be cited as the 
‘College Academic Facilities and Student As- 
sistance Act’. 


“FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that 
the security and welfare of the United States 
require that this and future generations of 
American youth be assured ample opportu- 
nity for the fullest development of their 
intellectual capacities, and that this op- 
portunity will be jeopardized unless the 
Nation’s colleges and universities are en- 
couraged and assisted in their efforts to 
accommodate rapidly growing numbers of 
youth who aspire to a higher education, and 
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unless steps are taken to encourage promis- 
ing youth in their pursuit of this goal by 
holding out to them the assurance that 
economic obstacles to self-fulfillment can be 
overcome. The Congress further finds and 
declares that these needs are so great and 
these steps so urgent that it is incumbent 
upon the Nation to take positive and im- 
mediate action to meet these needs through 
assistance to institutions of higher educa- 
tion in providing classrooms and other 
academic facilities, through undergraduate 
assistance for young people of demonstrated 
ability who need such assistance to go to 
college, and through assistance to the States 
in constructing certain public community 
college facilities. 


“TITLE I—CONSTRUCTION OF ACADEMIC 
FACILITIES 


A—Grants for construction of 
academic facilities 
“Appropriations Authorized 

“Sec. 101. (a) In order to enable the Com- 
missioner of Education (hereafter in this 
Act referred to as the ‘Commissioner’) to 
make grants to institutions of higher educa- 
tion for the construction of academic facili- 
ties in accordance with the provisions of this 
part A, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $180,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and each 
of the four succeeding fiscal years. In addi- 
tion to the sums authorized to be appropri- 
ated under the preceding sentence, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and each of 
the three succeeding fiscal years, for making 
such grants the difference (if any) between 
the sums authorized to be appropriated 
under the preceding sentence for preceding 
fiscal years and the aggregate of the sums 
which were appropriated for such preceding 
years under such sentence. 

“(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section shall remain avail- 
able for reservation as provided in section 
107 until the close of the fiscal year next 
succeeding the fiscal year for which they 
were appropriated. 

“Allotments to States 

“Sec, 102. (a) Of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to section 101 for any fiscal year 
(1) one-half shall be allotted by the Commis- 
sioner among the States so that the allot- 
ment to each State under this clause will be 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
such one-half as the number of students en- 
rolled in institutions of higher education in 
such State bears to the total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in such institutions in all 
the States; and (2) the remaining one-half 
shall be allotted by him among the States so 
that the allotment to each State under this 
clause will be an amount which bears the 
same ratio to such remainder as the num- 
ber of students enrolled in grades nine to 
twelve (both inclusive) of schools in such 
State bears to the total number of students 
in such grades in schools in all the States. 
For the purposes of this subsection, (A) the 
number of students enrolled in institutions 
of higher education shall be deemed to be 
equal to the sum of (i) the number of full- 
time students and (ii) the full-time equiva- 
lent of the number of part-time students as 
determined by the Commissioner in accord- 
ance with regulations; and (B) determina- 
tions as to enrollment under either clause 
(1) or clause (2) of this subsection shall be 
made by the Commissioner on the basis of 
data for the most recent year for which 
satisfactory data with respect to such enroll- 
ment are available to him. 

“(b) The amount of each allotment to a 
State under this section shall be available, in 
accordance with the provisions of this part A, 
for payment of the Federal share (as de- 
termined under sections 106(b)(3) and 121 
(d)) of the development cost of approved 
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projects for the construction of academic 
facilities within such State by institutions 
of higher education, Sums allotted to a 
State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, shall remain available for reservation 
as provided in section 107 until the close of 
the next fiscal year, in addition to the sums 
allotted to such State for such next fiscal 
year. 

“(c) All amounts allotted under this sec- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
and each of the three succeeding fiscal years, 
which are not reserved as provided in section 
107 by the close of the fiscal year for which 
they are allotted, shall be reallotted by the 
Commissioner, on the basis of such factors 
as he determines to be equitable and reason- 
able, among the States which, as determined 
by the Commissioner, are able to use without 
delay any amounts so reallotted. Amounts 
reallotted under this subsection shall be 
available for reservation until the close of 
the fiscal year next succeeding the fiscal year 
for which they were originally allotted. 

“State Commissions and Plans 

“Sec. 103. (a) Any State desiring to par- 
ticipate in the grant program under this 
part A shall designate for that purpose an 
existing State agency which is broadly repre- 
sentative of the public and of institutions 
of higher education in the State, or, if no 
such State agency exists, shall establish such 
a State agency, and submit to the Commis- 
sioner through the agency so designated or 
established (hereafter in this part A referred 
to as the ‘State commission’), a State plan 
for such participation. The Commissioner 
shall approve any such plan which— 

“(1) provides that it shall be adminis- 
tered by the State commission; 

“(2) sets forth, consistently with basic 
criteria prescribed by regulation pursuant 
to section 105, objective standards and meth- 
ods (A) for determining the relative prior- 
ities of eligible projects for the construction 
of academic facilities submitted by institu- 
tions of higher education within the State, 
and (B) for determining the Federal share 
of the development cost of each such proj- 
ect (unless such plan provides for a uni- 
form Federal share for all such projects); 

“(3) provides (A) for assigning priorities 
solely on the basis of such criteria, stand- 
ards, and methods to eligible projects sub- 
mitted to the State commission and deemed 
by it to be otherwise approvable under the 
provisions of this part A; and (B) for ap- 
proving and recommending to the Commis- 
sioner, in the order of such priority, appli- 
cations covering such eligible projects, and 
for certifying to the Commissioner the Fed- 
eral share, determined by the State com- 
mission under the State plan, of the devel- 
opment cost of the project involved; 

“(4) provides for affording to every appli- 
cant, which has submitted to the State com- 
mission a project, an opportunity for a fair 
hearing before the commission as to the pri- 
ority assigned to such project or as to any 
other determination of the commission ad- 
versely affecting such applicant; and 

“(5) provides (A) for such fiscal control 
and fund accounting procedures as may be 
necessary to assure proper disbursement of 
and accounting for Federal funds paid to 
the State commission under this part A, and 
(B) for the making of such reports, in such 
form and containing such information, as 
may be reasonably necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to perform his functions un- 
der this part A. 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
expend not exceeding $3,000,000 during each 
of the first two fiscal years of the program 
under this part A in such amounts as he may 
consider necessary for the proper and ef- 
cient administration of the State plans ap- 
proved under this part A, including expenses 
which he determines were necessary for the 
preparation of such plans. 
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“Eligibility for Grants 

“Sec, 104. An institution of higher educa- 
tion shall be eligible for a grant for con- 
struction of an academic facility under this 
part A only if such construction is limited 
to structures, or portions thereof, especially 
designed, and to be used only, for instruc- 
tion or research in the natural or physical 
sciences or engineering or for use as a li- 
brary, and only if such construction will, 
either alone or together with other con- 
struction to be undertaken within a reason- 
able time, (1) result in an urgently needed 
substantial expansion of the institution’s 
student enrollment capacity, or (2) in the 
case of a new institution of higher educa- 
tion, result in creating urgently needed en- 
rollment capacity. 


“Basic Criteria for Determining Priorities 

and Federal Share 

“Sec. 105. (a) As soon as practicable after 
the enactment of this Act the Commissioner 
shall by regulation prescribe basic criteria 
to which the provisions of State plans set- 
ting forth standards and methods for deter- 
mining relative priorities of eligible con- 
struction projects, and the application of 
such standards and methods to such proj- 
ects under such plans, shall be subject. 
Such basic criteria (1) shall be such as will 
best tend to achieve the objectives of this 
part A while leaving opportunity and flexi- 
bility for the development of State plan 
standards and methods that will best accom- 
modate the varied needs of institutions in 
the several States, and (2) shall give special 
consideration to expansion of undergradu- 
ate enrollment capacity. Subject to the 
foregoing requirements, such regulations 
May establish additional and appropriate 
basic criteria, including provision for con- 
sidering the degree to which applicant in- 
stitutions are effectively utilizing existing 
facilities, provision for allowing State plans 
to group or provide for grouping, in a rea- 
sonable manner, facilities or institutions ac- 
cording to functional or educational type 
for priority purposes, and, in view of the 
national objectives of this Act, provision for 
considering the degree to which the institu- 
tion serves students from two or more States 
or from outside the United States; and in 
no event shall an institution’s readiness to 
admit such out-of-State students be con- 
sidered as a priority factor adverse to such 
institution. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall further pre- 
scribe by regulation the basic criteria for 
determining the Federal share of the devel- 
opment cost of any eligible project under this 
part A within a State, to which criteria the 
applicable standards and methods set forth 
in the State plan for such State shall con- 
form in the absence of a uniform statewide 
Federal share specified in or pursuant to such 
plan. The Federal share shall in no event 
exceed 3314 per centum of the development 
cost of a project covered by an application 
approved under this part A 


“Applications for Grants and Conditions for 
Approval 

“Sec. 106. (a) Institutions of higher edu- 
cation which desire to obtain grants under 
this part A shall submit applications there- 
for at such time or times and in such manner 
as may be prescribed by the Commissioner, 
and such applications shall contain such in- 
formation as may be required by or pursuant 
to regulation for the purpose of enabling the 
Commissioner to make the determinations 
required to be made by him under this 
part A. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve an 
application covering a project for construc- 
tion of an academic facility and meeting the 
requirements prescribed pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) if— 

“(1) the project is an eligible project as 
determined under section 104; 
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“(2) the project has been approved and 
recommended by the appropriate State com- 


mission; 

“(3) the State commission has certified 
to the Commissioner, in accordance with the 
State plan, the Federal share of the develop- 
ment cost of the project, and sufficient funds 
to pay such Federal share are available from 
the applicable allotment of the State (in- 
cluding any applicable reallotment to the 
State); 

“(4) the project has, pursuant to the State 
plan, been assigned a priority that is higher 
than that of all other projects within such 
State (chargeable to the same allotment) 
which meet all the requirements of this sec- 
tion (other than this clause) and for which 
Federal funds have not yet been reserved; 

“(5) the Commissioner determines that 
the construction will be undertaken in an 
economical manner and will not be of elabo- 
rate or extravagant design or materials; and 

“(6) the Commissioner determines that 
(in addition to the assurance required by 
section 404 and such assurance as to title 
to the site as he may deem necessary) the 
application contains or is supported by satis- 
factory assurances— 

“(A) that Federal funds received by the 
applicant will be used solely for defraying 
the development cost of the project covered 
by such application, 

“(B) that sufficient funds will be available 
to meet the non-Federal portion of such cost 
and to provide for the effective use of the 
academic facility completion, and 

“(C) that the facility will be used as an 
academic facility during at least the period 
of the Federal interest therein (as defined 
in section 108). 

“(c) Amendments of applications shall, ex- 
cept as the Commissioner may otherwise 
provide by or pursuant to regulation, be sub- 
ject to approval in the same manner as 
original applications. 

“(d) No institution which is eligible for a 
grant under title III shall be eligible for a 
grant under this part A. 


“Amount of Grant—Payment 


“Sec. 107. Upon his approval of any ap- 
plication for a grant under this part A, the 
Commissioner shall reserve from the ap- 
plicable allotment (including any applicable 
reallotment) available therefor, the amount 
of such grant, which (subject to the limits 
of such allotment or reallotment) shall be 
equal to the Federal share (ascertained by 
him under section 106(b) (3) ) of the develop- 
ment cost of the project covered by such 
application. The Commissioner shall pay 
such reserved amount, in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, and in such installments 
consistent with construction progress, as he 
may determine. The Commissioner's reser- 
vation of any amount under this section may 
be amended by him, either upon approval of 
an amendment of the application covering 
such project or upon revision of the esti- 
mated development cost of a project with re- 
spect to which such reservation was made, 
and in the event of an upward revision of 
such estimated cost approved by him he may 
reserve the Federal share of the added cost 
only from the applicable allotment (or re- 
allotment) available at the time of such ap- 
proval. 

“Recovery of Payments 

“Sec. 108. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
and declares that, if a facility constructed 
with the aid of a grant or grants under this 
part A is used as an academic facility for 
twenty years following completion of such 
construction, the public benefit accruing to 
the United States from such use will equal 
or exceed in value the amount of such grant 
or grants. The period of twenty years after 
completion of such construction shall there- 
fore be deemed to be the period of Federal 
interest in such facility for the purposes of 
this part A. 
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“(b) If, within twenty years after comple- 
tion of construction of an academic facility 
which has been constructed in part with a 
grant or grants under this part A— 

“(1) the applicant (or its successor in title 
or possession) ceases or fails to be a public 
or nonprofit institution, or 

“(2) the facility ceases to be used as an 
academic facility, or the facility is used as 
a facility excluded from the term ‘academic 
facility’ by section 121(a)(2), unless the 
Commissioner determines in accordance with 
regulations that there is good cause for 
waiving the application of this paragraph to 
such facility or use, 
the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from such applicant (or successor) an 
amount which bears to the then value of the 
facility (or so much thereof as constituted 
an approved project or projects) the same 
ratio as the amount of such Federal grant 
or grants bore to the development cost of 
the facility financed with the aid of such 
grant or grants: Provided, That the author- 
ity to waive the application of paragraph 
(2) of this subsection shall not apply to any 
case in which a facility (A) is used for sec- 
tarian instruction or as a place for religious 
worship or (B), although not used for a pur- 
pose described in clause (A), is used primar- 
ily for any part of a program of a school of 
divinity (as defined in section 122 (a) (2)). 
Such value shall be determined by agreement 
of the parties or by action brought in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which such facility is situated. 


“Administration of State Plans 


“Sec. 109. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan submitted 
under this part A, or any modification there- 
of, without first affording the State com- 
mission submitting the plan reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

“(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State commission administering 
a State plan approved under this part A, 
finds— 

“(1) that the State plan has been so 
changed that it no longer complies with 
the provisions of section 103(a), or 

“(2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision, 
the Commissioner shall notify such State 
commission that the State will not be re- 
garded as eligible to participate in the pro- 
gram under this part A until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply. 

“Part B—Loans for construction of academic 
facilities 
“Lending Authority 

“Sec. 111. The Commissioner may, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this part 
B, make loans to institutions of higher edu- 
cation or to higher education building agen- 
cies for construction of academic facilities. 


“Loan Limit for Any State 


“Sec. 112. Not more than 12½ per centum 
of the funds provided for in this part B in 
the form of loans shall be used for loans 
to institutions of higher education or higher 
education building agencies within any one 
State. 


“Eligibility Conditions, Amounts, and Terms 
of Loans 

“Sec. 113. (a) No loan pursuant to this 
part B shall be made unless the Commis- 
sioner finds (1) that not less than one-fourth 
of the development cost of the facility will 
be financed from non-Federal sources, (2) 
that the applicant is unable to secure the 
amount of such loan from other sources upon 
terms and conditions equally as favorable as 
the terms and conditions applicable to loans 
under this part B, and (3) that the construc- 
tion will be undertaken in an economical 
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manner and that it will not not be of elab- 
orate or extravagant design or materials. 

“(b) A loan pursuant to this part B shall 
be secured in such manner, and shall be re- 
paid within such period not exceeding fifty 
years, as may be determined by the Commis- 
sioner; and shall bear interest at a rate de- 
termined by the Commissioner which shall 
not be less than a per annum rate that is 
one-quarter of 1 percentage point above the 
average annual interest rate on all interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States 
forming a part of the public debt as com- 
puted at the end of the preceding fiscal year, 
adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per 
centum. 

“(c) In order to enable the Commissioner 
of Education to make loans to institutions of 
higher education for the construction of aca- 
demic facilities in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this part B, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$120,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and each of the four succeeding 
fiscal years. In addition to the sums author- 
ized to be appropriated under the preceding 
sentence, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and each of the three succeeding 
fiscal years, for making such loans the differ- 
ence (if any) between the sums authorized 
to be appropriated under the preceding sen- 
tence for preceding fiscal years and the ag- 
gregate of the sums which were appropriated 
for such preceding years under such sen- 
tence. 


“General Provisions for Loan Program 


“Sec. 114(a) Such financial transactions 
of the Commissioner as the making of loans 
and vouchers approved by the Commissioner 
in connection with such financial transac- 
tions, except with respect to administrative 
expenses, shall be final and conclusive on 
all officers of the Government, 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized (1) 
to prescribe a schedule of fees which, in his 
judgment, would be adequate in the aggre- 
gate to cover necessary expenses of making 
inspections (including audits) and provid- 
ing representatives at the site of projects in 
connection with loans under this part B, 
and (2) to condition the making of such 
loans on agreement by the applicant to pay 
such fees. For the purpose of providing such 
services, the Commissioner may, as author- 
ized by section 402(b), utilize any agency, 
and such agency may accept reimbursement 
or payment for such services from such ap- 
plicant or from the Commissioner, and shall, 
if a Federal agency, credit such amounts to 
the appropriation or fund against which 
expenditures by such agency for such sery- 
ices have been charged. 

„(e) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this part B, the Commis- 
sioner, notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, may— 

“(1) prescribe such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part B; 

“(2) sue and be sued in any court of rec- 
ord of a State having general jurisdiction 
or in any district court of the United States, 
and such district courts shall have jurisdic- 
tion of civil actions arising under this part 
B without regard to the amount in contro- 
versy, and any action instituted under this 
subsection by or against the Commissioner 
shall survive notwithstanding any change in 
the person occupying the office of Commis- 
sioner or any vacancy in such office; but no 
attachment, injunction, garnishment, or 
other similar process, mesne or final, shall 
be issued against the Commissioner or prop- 
erty under his control, and nothing herein 
shall be construed to except litigation aris- 
ing out of activities under this part B from 
the application of sections 507(b) and 2679 
of title 28 of the United States Code and of 
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section 367 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 
316); 

“(3) foreclose on any property or com- 
mence any action to protect or enforce any 
Tight conferred upon him by any law, con- 
tract, or other agreement, and bid for and 
purchase at any foreclosure or any other 
sale any property in connection with which 
he has made a loan pursuant to this part B; 
and, in the event of any such acquisition 
(and notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law relating to the acquisition, handling, 
or disposal of real property by the United 
States), complete, administer, remodel and 
convert, dispose of, lease, and otherwise deal 
with, such property: Provided, That any such 
acquisition of real property shall not deprive 
any State or political subdivision thereof of 
its civil or criminal jurisdiction in and over 
such property or impair the civil rights un- 
der the State or local laws of the inhabitants 
on such property; 

“(4) enter into agreements to pay annual 
sums in lieu of taxes to any State or local 
taxing authority with respect to any real 
property so acquired or owned; 

“(5) sell or exchange at public or private 
sale, or lease, real or personal property, and 
sell or exchange any securities or obligations, 
upon such terms as he may fix; 

“(6) subject to the specific limitations in 
this part B, consent to the modification, with 
respect to the rate of interest, time of pay- 
ment of any installment of principal or in- 
terest, security, or any other term of any 
contract or agreement to which he is a party 
or which has been transferred to him pur- 
suant to this section; and 

“(7) include in any contract or instru- 
ment made pursuant to this part B such 
other covenants, conditions, or provisions 
(including provisions designed to assure 
against use of the facility, constructed with 
the aid of a loan under this part B, for 
purposes described in section 121(a)(2)) 
as he may deem necessary to assure that the 
purposes of this part B will be achieved. 


“Part C—General provisions for loan and 
grant programs 
“Definitions 

“Sec. 121. As used in this title 

“(a)(1) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (2) of this paragraph, the term ‘aca- 
demic facilities’ means structures suitable for 
use as classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and 
related facilities necessary or appropriate for 
instruction of students, or for research, or 
for administration of the educational or re- 
search programs, of an institution of higher 
education, and maintenance, storage, or 
utility facilities essential to operation of the 
foregoing facilities. 

“(2) The term ‘academic facilities’ shall 
not include (A) any facility intended pri- 
marily for events for which admission is to 
be charged to the general public, or (B) 
any gymnasium or other facility specially 
designed for athletic or recreational activ- 
ities, other than for an academic course in 
physical education or where the Commis- 
sioner finds that the physical integration 
of such facilities with other academic fa- 
cilities included under this title is required 
to carry out the objectives of this title, or 
(C) any facility used or to be used for sec- 
tarian instruction or as a place for religious 
worship, or (D) any facility which (although 
not a facility described in the preceding 
clause) is used or to be used primarily in 
connection with any part of the program of 
a school or department of divinity, For 
the purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
‘school or department of divinity’ means 
an institution, or a department or branch 
of an institution, whose program is specifi- 
cally for the education of students to pre- 
pare them to become ministers of religion or 
to enter upon some other religious vocation 
or to prepare them to teach theological 
subjects. 
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“(b)(1) The term ‘construction’ means 

(A) erection of new or expansion of exist- 
ing structures, and the acquisition and in- 
stallation of initial equipment therefor; or 
(B) acquisition of existing structures not 
owned by the institution involved; or (C) 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement (including the acquisition and 
installation of initial equipment, or mod- 
ernization or replacement of built-in equip- 
ment) of existing structures; or (D) a com- 
bination of any two or more of the fore- 
going. 
“(2) The term ‘equipment’ includes, in ad- 
dition to machinery, utilities, and built-in 
equipment and any necessary enclosures or 
structures to house them, all other items 
necessary for the functioning of a particular 
facility as an academic facility, including 
necessary furniture, except books and except 
items of current operating expense such as 
fuel, supplies, and the like; the term ‘ini- 
tial equipment’ means equipment acquired 
and installed in connection with construc- 
tion as defined in paragraph (1) (A) or (B) 
of this subsection or, in cases referred to in 
paragraph (1)(C), equipment acquired and 
installed as part of the rehabilitation, altera- 
tion, conversion, or improvement of an ex- 
isting structure which structure would other- 
wise not be adequate for use as an academic 
facility; and the terms ‘equipment,’ ‘initial 
equipment,’ and ‘built-in equipment’ shall 
be more particularly defined by the Commis- 
sioner by regulation. 

“(c) The term ‘development cost,’ with re- 
spect to an academic facility, means the 
amount found by the Commissioner to be 
the cost, to the applicant for a grant or loan 
under this title, of the construction involved 
and the cost of n acquisition of the 
land on which the facility is located and of 
necessary site improvements to permit its 
use for such facility, but excluding any cost 
incurred before, or under a contract entered 
into before, the enactment of this Act. 
There shall further be excluded from the 
development cost— 

“(1) in determining the amount of any 
grant under this title, an amount equal to 
the sum of (A) any Federal grant which the 
institution has obtained, or is assured of ob- 
taining, under any law other than this title, 
with respect to the construction that is to be 
financed with the aid of a grant under this 
title, and (B) the amount of any non-Fed- 
eral funds required to be expended as a con- 
dition of such other Federal grant; and 

“(2) in determining the amount of any 
loan under this title, an amount equal to 
the amount of any Federal financial assist- 
ance which the institution has obtained, or 
is assured of obtaining, under any law other 
than this title, with respect to the construc- 
tion that is to be financed with the aid of a 
loan under this title. 

“(d) The term ‘Federal share’ means a per- 
centage (as determined under the applicable 
State plan) not in excess of 3344 per centum 
of the development cost of a project covered 
by an application for a grant for the con- 
struction of an academic facility under part 
A of this title. 

“(e) The term ‘higher education building 
agency’ means (1) an agency, public author- 
ity, or other instrumentality of a State au- 
thorized to provide, or finance the construc- 
tion of, academic facilities for institutions of 
higher education (whether or not also au- 
thorized to provide or finance other facilities 
for such or other educational institutions, or 
for their students or faculty), or (2) any 
corporation (no part of the net earnings of 
which inures or may lawfully inure to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or in- 
dividual) (A) established by an institution 
of higher education for the sole purpose of 
providing academic facilities for the use of 
such institution, and (B) upon dissolution 
of which all title to any property purchased 
or built from the proceeds of any loan made 
under this title will pass to such institution. 
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“TITLE II—LOANS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
“Appropriations Authorized 


“Sec. 201. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, the sum of $17,500,000, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, the sum 
of $26,250,000, and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for each of the two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years the sum of $35,000,000 
for loans to persons who have not previously 
been granted loans under this title and who 
are selected for award of such loans by the 
institution of higher education in which 
they are enrolled or have been accepted for 
enrollment. In addition, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for each of the 
seven succeeding fiscal years such sums as 
are necessary for making loans to individ- 
uals who have been granted loans under this 
title for previous years. 


“Amount of Loans 

“Sec. 202. (a) Any person who is deter- 
mined by the institution of higher educa- 
tion in which he is enrolled or has been 
accepted for enrollment, in accordance with 
the provisions of the institution's plan ap- 
proved under section 205, to need financial 
assistance to begin or continue his education 
at such institution may be granted a loan 
under this title. Such a loan shall be based 
on the student’s financial need for assist- 
ance during the academic year, but shall 
not exceed $1,000 for such year or its equiv- 
alent. 

“(b) Any institution of higher education 
administering a loan fund established under 
this title, may, in any fiscal year, use up to 
20 per centum of the Federal payment into 
such fund for such year, for the purposes of 
making nonreimbursable loans of not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 per academic year or its equiv- 
alent to any student whom it determines 
(1) demonstrates ability for successful aca- 
demic achievement, (2) is exceptionally 
needy, and (3) would be eligible for a loan 
from such fund, however, would not, but for 
the granting of a nonreimbursable loan, pur- 
sue a course of study at any institution of 
higher education, 


“Duration of Loans 


“Sec. 203. A loan granted under this title 
shall be for one academic year, or its equiv- 
alent. No student may receive a loan for 
more than four academic years. A loan 
granted under this title shall entitle the 
recipient to payments for such period only 
if he (1) is in regular attendance at an in- 
stitution of higher education, (2) is main- 
taining satisfactory progress in the course of 
study which he is pursuing, according to the 
regularly prescribed standards and practices 
of the institution which he is attending, and 
(3) devotes essentially full time to educa- 
tional work. Failure to be in attendance 
for a short period of time where there is 
good cause in the judgment of the institu- 
tion for nonattendance shall not disqualify 
a student from receiving further payments. 
Failure to be in attendance at an institution 
during vacation periods, periods of military 
service, or during other extended periods of 
time during which there is good cause in the 
judgment of the institution for nonattend- 
ance (during which periods he is receiving 
no payments) shall not terminate the loan. 

“Allotments to States and Institutions 

“Sec. 204. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 201 for any fiscal year 
ending prior to July 1, 1967, the Commis- 
sioner shall set aside an allotment for each 
State which bears the same ratio to the 
amount so appropriated as the number 
of full-time undergraduate students enrolled 
in institutions of higher education in such 
State bears to the total number of such 
students enrolled in institutions of higher 
education in all of the States. The number 
of such students enrolled in institutions of 
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higher education for purposes of this sec- 
tion shall be determined by the Commis- 
sioner for the most recent year for which 
satisfactory data are available to him. 

“(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 201 for any fiscal year ending after 
June 30, 1967, shall be alloted among the 
States in such manner as the Commissioner 
determines to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes for which such amounts are ap- 
propriated. 

“(c) From each State’s allotment under 
subsection (a) there shall be allotted to 
each institution of higher education in the 
State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the State’s allotment as the number of 
full-time undergraduate students enrolled 
in such institution bears to the number of 
such students enrolled in all institutions of 
higher education in the State. Sums al- 
lotted to institutions of higher education 
which do not have plans approved under 
section 205 shall be reallotted among the 
other institutions of higher education in the 
State pro rata on the basis of their original 
allotments under this subsection. Subject 
to the provisions of the next sentence, the 
Commissioner shall pay from each State’s 
allotment for each fiscal year into the stu- 
dent loan fund of each institution which has 
a plan approved under section 205 the 
amount requested by the institution. Where 
the total requested by all institutions in a 
State is less than the State’s allotment, the 
Commissioner may reallot the remaining 
amount from time to time, on such date or 
dates as he may fix, among institutions 
which requested more than the amount al- 
lotted to them. Such reallotment shall be 
made in proportion to the original allot- 
ment, but with such adjustments as may be 
necessary to insure that no payment will be 
made into a student loan fund in excess of 
the amount requested by the institution. 
Any amounts remaining after the Commis- 
sioner has carried out such reallotment may 
be allotted within other States in the discre- 
tion of the Commissioner, 


“Plans for Participating Institutions 

“Sec, 205. (a) Any institution of higher 
education desiring to participate in the loan 
program under this title may do so by sub- 
mitting to the Commissioner a plan for such 
institution for carrying out the purposes of 
this title which the Commissioner approves 
under this section. No divinity school or 
seminary or similar institution shall be elig- 
ible to submit a plan under this title. The 
Commissioner shall approve any such plan 
which— 

“(1) provides for establishment of a stu- 
dent loan fund by such institution; 

“(2) provides for deposit in such fund 
of (A) the Federal grants, (B) collections 
of principal and interest on student loans 
made from such fund, and (C) any other 
earnings of the fund; 

“(3) provides that such student loan fund 
shall be used only for granting loans (in- 
cluding nonreimbursable loans) to students 
in accordance with the plan, for capital 
distributions as provided in this title, and 
for costs of litigation arising in connection 
with the collection of any loan from the 
fund on such loan; 

“(4) provides for the selection of students 
to receive loans, for determination of the 
amounts of such loans, and for determining 
the extent of financial need, in accordance 
with standards, procedures, and criteria 
which provide reasonable assurance— 

“(A) that the individuals selected to re- 
ceive loans under this title will have the 
ability to pursue successfully, at the institu- 
tion of higher education, the course of study 
he has selected, determined in accordance 
with the institution’s regularly employed 
measures of aptitude and ability, and that 
the amount of each such loan for each year 
will be based solely on his need for financial 
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assistance to continue his education at an 


‘institution of higher education, and 


“(B) that selection of individuals to re- 
ceive nonreimbursable loans will be based 
solely on the factors set forth in section 
202(b); 

“(5) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursements of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title; 

“(6) provides that loans from such loan 
fund (other than nonreimbursable loans) 
to any student by the institution shall be 
made on such terms and conditions as the 
institution may determine; subject, how- 
ever, to such conditions, limitations, and 
requirements as the Commissioner may 
prescribe by regulation with a view to pre- 
venting impairment of the capital of the 
student loan fund to the maximum extent 
practicable in the light of the objective of 
enabling the student to complete his course 
of study; and except that— 

“(A) such a loan shall be evidenced by a 
note or other written agreement which pro- 
vides for repayment of the principal amount, 
together with interest thereon, in equal an- 
nual installments, or, if the borrower so 
requests, in graduated periodic installments 
(determined in accordance with such sched- 
ules as may be approved by the Commis- 
sioner), over a period beginning one year 
after the date on which the borrower ceases 
to pursue a full-time course of study at an 
institution of higher education and ending 
eleven years after such date, except that (i) 
interest shall not accrue on any such loan, 
and periodic installments need not be paid 
during any period during which the bor- 
rower is pursuing a full-time course of study 
at an institution of higher education, or, 
not in excess of three years, during which 
the borrower is a member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States or a member of 
the Peace Corps, (ii) any such period shall 
not be included in determining the ten-year 
period during which the repayment must be 
completed, (iii) such ten-year period may be 
extended for good cause determined in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the Com- 
missioner, and (iv) the borrower may at his 
option accelerate repayment of the whole 
or any part of such loan; 

“(B) such a loan shall bear interest, on 
the unpaid balance of the loan, at the rate 
of 3 per centum per annum, except that no 
interest shall accrue before the date on 
which the repayment is to begin; 

“(C) such a loan shall be made without 
security and without endorsement, except 
that, if the borrower is a minor and the note 
or other evidence of obligation executed by 
him would not, under the applicable law, 
create a binding obligation, either security 
or endorsement may be required; 

“(D) the liability to repay any such loan 
shall be canceled upon the death of the 
borrower, or if he becomes permanently and 
totally disabled as determined in accordance 
with regulations of the Commissioner; 

“(E) such a loan shall be paid in such 
installments as provided in the institution's 
plan, except that no payments under such 
a loan shall be made while the borrower is 
failing to maintain satisfactory standing or 
attendance pursuant to section 203; and 

“(F) no note or other evidence of such 
a loan may be transferred or assigned by 
the institution of higher education making 
the loan; 

7) provides for the making of such re- 
ports, in such form and containing such 
information, as may be reasonably necessary 
to enable the Commissioner to perform his 
functions under this title. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall not finally 
disapprove any plan submitted under this 
title, or any modification thereof, without 
first affording the institution of higher edu- 
cation submitting the plan reasonable no- 
tice and opportunity for a hearing, 
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„(e) In the case of any plan which has 
been approved by the Commissioner, if the 
Commissioner finds— 

“(1) that the plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of subsection (a), or 

“(2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with such provisions, 
the Commissioner shall notify such institu- 
tion that the institution will not be regarded 
as eligible to participate in the program 
under this title until he is satisfied that there 
is no longer any such failure to comply. 


“Distributions of Assets From Student Loan 
Funds 

“Sec. 206. (a) After June 30, 1971, and not 
later than September 30, 1971, there shall be 
a capital distribution to the Commissioner 
of the balance of each student loan fund 
established under this title by each institu- 
tion of higher education. 

“(b) After September 30, 1971, each insti- 
tution with which the Commissioner has 
made an agreement under this title shall pay 
to the Commissioner, not less often than 
quarterly, the amounts received by the in- 
stitution after June 30, 1971, in payment 
of student loans made from the student loan 
fund established pursuant to such agree- 
ment (which amount shall be determined 
after deduction of any costs of litigation 
incurred in collection of the loans from the 
fund and not already reimbursed from the 
student loan fund or such payments). 

“(c) Upon a finding by the institution or 
the Commissioner prior to July 1, 1971, that 
the liquid assets of a student loan fund es- 
tablished pursuant to an agreement under 
this title exceed the amount required for 
loans, and upon notice to such institution 
or to the Commissioner, as the case may be, 
there shall be, subject to such limitations as 
may be included in regulations of the Com- 
missioner or in such agreement, a capital 
distribution to the Commissioner from such 
fund. 

“Administrative Provisions 


“Sec. 207. (a) The Commissioner, in addi- 
tion to the other powers conferred upon him 
by this title, shall have power to agree to 
modifications of agreements or loans made 
under this title and to compromise, waive, 
or release any right, title, claim, or demand, 
however arising or acquired under this title. 

“(b) Financial transactions of the Com- 
missioner pursuant to this title, and vouch- 
ers approved by him in connection with 
such financial transactions, shall be final 
and conclusive upon all officers of the Gov- 
ernment; except that all such transactions 
shall be subject to audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office at such times and in such 
manner as the Comptroller General may by 
regulation prescribe. 


“TITLE II—PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
ASSISTANCE 


“Authorization of Funds 


“Sec. 301. For the purpose of this title 
there is authorized to be appropriated $50,- 
000,000 for each of the five successive fiscal 
years beginning with the fiscal year begin- 
ning on July 1, 1962. 


“Allotments to States 


“Sec. 302. (a) The sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 301 shall be allotted among 
the States on the basis of the income per 
person and the number of high school grad- 
uates of the respective States. Such allot- 
ments shall be made as follows: The Com- 
missioner shall allot to each State for each 
fiscal year an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the sums appropriated pursuant to 
section 301 for such year as the product 
of— 

“(A) the number of high school graduates 
of the State, and 

“(B) the State’s allotment ratio (as de- 
termined under subsection ()) 
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bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States. 

“(b) The allotment to any State under 
this section for any fiscal year shall be avall- 
able until the end of the succeeding fiscal 
year for payment to it of the amounts certi- 
fied, not later than the end of the fiscal year 
for which the allotment was made, by the 
State agency as the Federal share of the 
cost of constructing public community col- 
lege facilities under the State plan approved 
pursuant to section 304. 

“(c) For purposes of this title— 

“(1) The ‘allotment ratio’ for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) .50 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
income per person for the State by the in- 
come per person for all the States (not in- 
cluding Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and Guam), except that 
(i) the allotment ratio shall in no case be 
less than 25 or more than .75, (ii) the allot- 
ment ratio for Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, and Guam shall 
be .75, and (iii) the allotment ratio of any 
State shall be .50 for any fiscal year if the 
Commissioner finds that the cost of school 
construction in such State exceeds the me- 
dian of such costs in all the States by a 
factor of 2 or more as determined by him on 
the basis of an index of the average per pupil 
cost of constructing minimum school facili- 
ties in the States as determined for such 
fiscal year under section 15(6) of the Act of 
September 23, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 
645), or, in the Commissioner's discretion, 
on the basis of such index and such other 
statistics and data as the Commissioner shall 
deem adequate and appropriate; and 

“(2) The allotment ratios shall be pro- 
mulgated by the Commissioner as soon as 
possible after enactment of this Act, and an- 
nually thereafter, on the basis of the average 
of the incomes per person of the States and 
of all the States for the three most recent 
consecutive calendar years for which satis- 
factory data are available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


“Matching Requirement 


“Sec. 303. Payment of the full Federal 
allotment to a State shall be contingent upon 
the matching of Federal funds by State or 
local funds, or both, as follows: Each State 
shall match the Federal allotment by an 
amount equal to the product of (1) the 
number of high school graduates in the State 
and (2) the difference between the national 
base and the Federal allotment to the State 
per high school graduate of the State: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall the State 
matching payment be more than twice the 
Federal allotment. To the extent that a 
State’s matching payment falls short of the 
matching requirement, its Federal allotment 
shall be proportionately reduced. 

“State Plans 

“Sec. 304. (a) Any State desiring to accept 
the benefits of this title shall submit a State 
plan for carrying out the purpose of this 
title. The Commissioner shall approve any 
such plan which— 

“(1) designates the State agency respon- 
sible for administering the plan throughout 
the State; 

“(2) contains satisfactory evidence that 
such State agency will have authority to 
carry out such plan in conformity with this 
title; 

“(3) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement and account- 
ing for Federal funds under this title and to 
assure proper application of non-Federal 
funds used in connection therewith; 

“(4) provides for the establishment of 
standards, in accordance with the purpose 
of this title, for locating, planning, and con- 
structing public community college facilities; 

“(5) provides for affording to every appli- 
cant, whose application for funds for a con- 
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struction project under the State plan is de- 
nied, an opportunity for a hearing before the 
State agency; and 

“(6) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports to the Commissioner, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as are reasonably necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to carry out the provisions of 
this title. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall not finally 
disapprove any State plan submitted under 
this title, or any modification thereof, with- 
out first affording the State agency submit- 
ting the plan reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. 

“(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the State agency, finds that— 

“(1) the State plan submitted by such 
agency and approved under this section has 
been so changed that it no longer complies 
with the provisions of subsection (a); or 

“(2) in the administration of such plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision; 


the Commissioner shall withhold further 
payments under section 305 to the State or 
withhold further payments for any project 
aesignated by the Commissioner as being 
directly affected by such failure, as the Com- 
missioner may determine to be appropriate 
under the circumstances, until he is satis- 
fied that there is no longer any such failure 
to comply, or if compliance is impossible, 
until the State repays or arranges for the 
repayment of Federal moneys which have 
been diverted or improperly expended; ex- 
cept that the foregoing provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply to payment of 
any amount already reserved under section 
305(a) with respect to any public community 
college facilities project not directly affected 
by such failure. After notice as provided in 
this subsection to any State, the Commis- 
sioner may suspend the making of further 
reservations of funds under section 305(a) 
for projects in such State pending the mak- 
ing of the findings under this subsection. 


“Payments to States 


“Sec. 305. (a) Upon a certification by a 
State agency— 

“(1) listing a public community college 
facilities project (or projects) approved by 
it during a fiscal year under a State plan ap- 
proved under section 304; and 

(2) setting forth the estimated cost of 
each such project, the amount of the Federal 
share of such cost, and such further descrip- 
tion of such project as may be required by 
the Commissioner in order to carry out the 
provisions of this title, 


the Commissioner shall reserve, subject to 
the requirements of section 303, an amount 
equal to such Federal share of such cost out 
of the State’s allotment for such fiscal year. 
Payment of such amount shall be made by 
the Commissioner to the State, upon request 
of the State agency, through the disbursing 
facilities of the Department of the Treasury 
and prior to audit or settlement by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, at such time or times 
and in such installments (in advance of the 
incurring of cost or otherwise) as the Com- 
missioner may determine. Such payments 
shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of 
construction of the project (or projects) for 
which such amount has been reserved. The 
Commissioner shall change any amount so 
reserved upon request of the State agency 
and receipt of an amended certification from 
such agency, but only to the extent such 
change is not inconsistent with the other 
provisions of this title. 

“(b) If any project with respect to which 
payments have been made under this section 
is terminated or abandoned or not completed 
within such reasonable period as may be 
determined in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Commissioner, the State which 
certified such project shall be liable to repay 
to the United States, for deposit in the Treas- 
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ury of the United States as miscellaneous 

receipts, the amount of such payments or 

such lesser amounts as the Commissioner 

deems reasonable under the circumstances. 
“Definitions 

“Sec. 306. As used in this title 

“(1) The term ‘public community college’ 
means an educational institution, or branch 
thereof, in a State, which (1) is under pub- 
lic supervision and control, (2) is organized 
and administered principally to offer educa- 
tional programs, of not more than two years’ 
duration, beyond the high school level, (3) 
has as one of its major purposes the pro- 
vision of a two-year program which is ac- 
ceptable for full credit toward a bachelor’s 
degree upon the student’s transfer to an in- 
stitution of higher education, and (4) if a 
branch of an institution offering four or 
more years of higher education, is located 
in a community different from that in which 
its parent institution is located. 

(2) The terms ‘construct,’ ‘constructing,’ 
and ‘construction’ include the preparation 
of drawings and specifications for public 
community college facilities, erecting, build- 
ing, acquiring, and expanding public com- 
munity college facilities, and the inspection 
and supervision of the construction of such 
facilities. 

“(3) The term ‘public community college 
facilities’ means structures, or portions 
thereof, especially designed, and to be used 
only, for instruction or research in the 
natural or physical sciences or engineering 
or for use as a library, and related facilities, 
initial equipment, machinery, utilities, and 
land (including interests in land and land 
improvements). 

“(4) The term ‘high school graduate’ 
means a person who has received formal 
recognition (by diploma, certificate, or simi- 
lar means) from an approved school for suc- 
cessful completion of four years of education 
beyond the first eight years of schoolwork, or 
for demonstration of equivalent achieve- 
ment. For the purposes of this title the 
number of high school graduates shall be 
limited to the number who graduated in the 
most recent school year for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The in- 
terpretation of the definition of ‘high school 
graduate’ shall fall within the authority of 
the Commissioner of Education. 

“(5) The term ‘national base’ means with 
respect to any fiscal year, an amount equal 
to three times the quotient of (A) the 
amount appropriated for such year under 
the authorization in section 301, divided by 
(B) the number of high school graduates. 

“(6) The term ‘State agency’ means the 
agency designated by a State in its State plan 
in accordance with section 304(1). 


“TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“Definitions 


“Sec. 401. As used in this Act 

“(a) The term ‘institution of higher edu- 
cation’ means an educational institution in 
any State which— 

“(1) admits as regular students only in- 
dividuals having a certificate of graduation 
from a high school, or the recognized equiva- 
lent of such a certificate; 

“(2) is legally authorized within such 
State to provide a program of education be- 
yond high school; 

“(3) provides an educational program for 
which it awards a bachelor’s degree, or pro- 
vides not less than a two-year program 
which is acceptable for full credit toward 
such a degree; 

“(4) is a publie or other nonprofit insti- 
tution; and 

“(5) is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association listed 
by the Commissioner pursuant to this para- 
graph or, if not so accredited, is an insti- 
tution whose credits are accepted, on trans- 
fer, by not less than three institutions which 
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are so accredited, for credit on the same 
basis as if transferred from an institution so 
accredited: Provided, however, That the re- 
quirements of this paragraph (5) shall be 
deemed to be satisfied in the case of an in- 
stitution applying for assistance under this 
Act, if the Commissioner determines that 
there is satisfactory assurance that upon 
completion of the project for which such 
assistance is requested, or upon completion 
of that project and others under construc- 
tion or planned and to be commenced within 
a reasonable time, the institution will meet 
such requirements. For the purposes of this 
paragraph the Commissioner shall publish a 
list of nationally recognized accrediting 
agencies or associations which he determines 
to be reliable authority as to the quality of 
education or training offered. 

“(b) The term ‘high school’ does not in- 
clude any grade beyond grade 12. 

e) The term ‘nonprofit educational in- 
stitution’ means an educational institution 
owned and operated by one or more corpo- 
rations or associations no part of the net 
earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 

(d) The term ‘public educational insti- 
tution’ does not include a school or insti- 
tution of any agency of the United States. 

“(e) The term ‘State’ includes, in addi- 
tion to the several States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and Ameri- 
can Samoa. 


“Federal Administration 


“Sec. 402. (a) The Commissioner may dele- 
gate any of his functions under this Act, 
except the making of regulations, to any offi- 
cer or employee of the Office of Education. 

„(b) In administering the provisions of 
this Act for which he is responsible, the 
Commissioner is authorized to utilize the 
services and facilities of any agency of the 
Federal Government and of any other public 
or nonprofit agency or institution in accord- 
ance with appropriate agreemer.ts, and to 
pay for such services either in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, as may be agreed 
upon. 

„(e) The Commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, may appoint one or more ad- 
visory committees to advise and consult 
with the Commissioner with respect to the 
administration of any of his functions under 
this Act. Members of any such committee, 
while attending conferences or meetings of 
the committee, shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at a rate to be fixed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
but not to exceed $75 per diem, and while 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government sery- 
ice employed intermittently. The provi- 
sions of section 1003 of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 shall apply to mem- 
bers of such committees. 

“Judicial Review 

“Src, 403. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner’s final action with 
respect to the approval of its State plan sub- 
mitted under part A of title I or under title 
III or with his final action under section 
109(b) or 304(c), such State may appeal to 
the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit in which such State is located. The 
summons and notice of appeal may be served 
at any place in the United States. The Com- 
missioner shall forthwith certify and file 
in the court the transcript of the proceed- 
ings and the record on which he based his 
action. 

“(b) The findings of fact by the Com- 
missioner, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive; but the court, 
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for good cause shown, may remand the case 
to the Commissioner to take further evi- 
dence, and the Commissioner may there- 
upon make new or modified findings of fact 
and may modify his previous action, and 
shall certify to the court the transcript and 
record of the further proceedings. Such 
new or modified findings of fact shall like- 
wise be conclusive if supported by substan- 
tial evidence. 

“(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari, or certification as provided 
in title 28, United States Code, section 1254, 


“Labor Standards 


“Sec. 404. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
approve any application for a grant or loan 
under title I or a grant under title III except 
upon adequate assurance that all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors in the performance of work on 
construction assisted by such grant or loan 
will be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended (40 U.S.C, 276a—276a-5), 
and will receive compensation at a rate not 
less than one and one-half times the basic 
rate of pay for all hours worked in any 
workweek in excess of eight hours in any 
workday or forty hours in the workweek, 
as the case may be; but, in the case of any 
nonprofit educational institution, the Com- 
missioner may waive the application of this 
subsection in cases or classes of cases where 
laborers or mechanics, not otherwise em- 
ployed at any time in the construction of 
the project, voluntarily donate their services 
for the purpose of lowering the costs of con- 
struction and the Commissioner determines 
that any amounts saved thereby are fully 
credited to the educational institution un- 
dertaking the construction. j 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in subsection (a) of this section, the au- 
thority and functions set forth in Reorgani- 
zation Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 
3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 of the 
Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S. C. 
276c). 

“Method of Payment 


“Sec. 405. Payments under this Act to any 
individual or to any State or Federal agency, 
institution of higher education, or any other 
organization, pursuant to a grant or loan, 
or pursuant to a scholarship, may be made 
in installments, and in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, and with respect to grants 
or loans with necessary adjustments on ac- 
count of overpayments or underpayments. 


“Administrative Appropriations Authorized 


“Sec. 406. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, such sums as may be necessary for 
the cost of administering the provisions of 
this Act. 


“Federal Control Not Authorized 


“Sec. 407. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed as authorizing a depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control over, or impose any re- 
quirements or condition with respect to, the 
personnel, curriculum, methods of instruc- 
tion, or administration of any educational 
institution.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the title of the bill be amended to 
read as follows: “An Act to authorize as- 
sistance to public and other nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education in financing 
the construction, rehabilitation, or improve- 
ment of needed academic and related facili- 
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ties, to authorize student assistance for study 
in such institutions, and to provide financial 
assistance to the States for the construction 
of certain public community college facili- 
ties.” 
EDITH GREEN, 
JOHN BRADEMAS, 
ROBERT N. GIAIMO, 
ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Pat MCNAMARA, 
RALPH W, YARBOROUGH, 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
WINSTON L. PROUTY, 
J. K. Javits, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8900) to authorize 
assistance to public and other nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education in financing 
the construction, rehabilitation, or improve- 
ment of needed academic and related facil- 
ities, and to authorize financial assistance 
for undergraduate study in such institutions, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The Senate amendment strikes out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserts a substitute. The House recedes from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate, with an amendment which is a sub- 
stitute for both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment. The differences between the 
House bill and the substitute agreed to in 
conference are noted in the following dis- 
cussion, except for incidental changes made 
necessary by reasons of agreements reached 
by the conferees and minor and clarifying 
changes. 


TITLE I—CONSTRUCTION OF ACADEMIC FACILITIES 


The House bill, in title I, provided a grant 
program and a loan program for construction 
of college academic facilities. The Senate 
bill provided a loan program for the con- 
struction of such facilities which was similar 
to the House provisions for loans. The Sen- 
ate amendment, however, contained no pro- 
visions for grants, except insofar as it pro- 
vided, in a separate title, for grants to public 
community colleges. 

The agreement reached in conference 
adopts the provisions of the House bill, 
except that the type of academic facilities 
which may be constructed with grants under 
the act will be limited to structures, or por- 
tions thereof, especially designed, and to be 
used only, for construction or research in 
the natural or physical sciences or engineer- 
ing or for use as a library. 

It is provided that no institution which is 
eligible for a grant under title III will be 
eligible for a grant under this grant pro- 
gram. 

The loan provisions of the conference sub- 
stitute are the same as the House bill, ex- 
cept for technical changes, except that the 
rate of interest which must be paid on loans 
has been fixed at a minimum rather than 
at a maximum so that under the conference 
substitute the loans will bear interest at a 
rate not less than a quarter of one per- 
cent above the average interest rate on all 
interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States forming a part of the public debt, ad- 
justed to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent, 


TITLE II—LOANS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
In general 


The Senate amendment provided, in title 
II thereof, a program for scholarships for 
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college students. The House bill contained 
no provisions for providing financial assist- 
ance to college students. The ent 
reached in conference provides for student 
assistance in the form of loans, a portion 
of which will be nonreimbursable in char- 
acter. 
Appropriations authorized 

Section 201 of the conference agreement 
authorizes the appropriation of $17,500,000 
for the fiscal year 1963, $26,250,000 for the 
fiscal year 1964, $35,000,000 for the fiscal 
years 1965, 1966, and 1967, for making loans 
to persons who have not previously received 
loans under the title. There is also author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal year 1964 
and each of the seven succeeding fiscal years, 
whatever sums may be found necessary for 
making loans to students who have already 
been granted loans under the title in pre- 
vious years. 

Amount of loans 


Subsection (a) of section 202 provides that 
if a student’s college determines, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of its plan, that 
the student is in need of financial assistance 
to begin or continue his education it may 
grant him a loan. The loan will be based on 
his financial need for assistance during the 
academic year, but may not exceed $1,000 for 
the year. 

Subsection (b) of such section provides 
that any college participating in the pro- 
gram may use up to 20 percent of the Federal 
payments into its student loan fund for the 
fiscal year for making nonreimbursable 
loans to undergraduate students whom it 
determines (1) demonstrate ability for suc- 
cessful academic achievement, (2) are ex- 
ceptionally needy, and (3) would be eligible 
for loan from such fund, however, would 
not, but for the granting of such a non- 
reimbursable loan, pursue a course of study 
at any institution of higher education. The 
maximum amount of a nonreimbursable 
loan shall be $1,000 per academic year. It 
should be noted that a student may be 
eligible for a nonreimbursable loan for an 
academic year whether or not he has also 
been granted a reimbursable loan for that 
year. 

Duration of loans 


Loans granted under the new title will be 
for 1 academic year, or its equivalent, only. 
No student will be able to receive a loan for 
more than 4 academic years. The student 
may receive payments under the loan only if 
he is in regular attendance at an institution 
of higher education, is maintaining satis- 
factory progress in his course of study 
according to the institution’s regularly pre- 
scribed standards and practices, and is de- 
voting essentially full time to educational 
work. Failure to be in attendance for a 
short period of time where there is good 
cause in the judgment of the institution for 
nonattendance will not disqualify a student 
from receiving further payments. Similarly, 
failure to be in attendance during vacation, 
military service, or other extended periods 
during which there is good cause in the judg- 
ment of the institution for nonattendance 
will not terminate the loan, but during such 
periods the student will receive no payments. 


Allotments to States and institutions 


The sums appropriated for loans under the 
title for fiscal years ending prior to January 
1, 1967, will be allotted among the States on 
the basis of the relative number of full-time 
undergraduate students enrolled in institu- 
tions of higher education in each State. The 
Commissioner of Education will make the 
determination of the number of such stu- 
dents enrolled in institutions of higher 
education, on the basis of the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able to him. 

Sums appropriated for fiscal years after the 
fiscal year 1967 will be allotted among the 
States in such a manner as the Commissioner 
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determines to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes for which such amounts were ap- 
propriated. 

The money allotted to a State shall be paid 
by the Commissioner into student loan funds 
of institutions in the States. Each institu- 
tion will receive the amount it requests, ex- 
cept that it may not receive an amount 
greater than an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the State’s allotment as the 
full-time undergraduate enrollment of the 
institution bears to such enrollment of all 
institutions in the State. The title provides 
for reallotment of money in State allotments 
where some institutions do not request the 
full amount to which they are entitled. 


Plans for participating institutions 


Subsection (a) of section 205 provides that 
an institution which wants to participate in 
this loan program shall submit an institu- 
tion plan. No divinity school or seminary 
or similar institution shall be eligible to sub- 
mit a plan under this title. The plan must 
contain the following provisions: 

(1) Provide for establishment of a student 
loan fund. 

(2) Provide that the Federal grants, col- 
lections of principal and interest on student 
loans, and other earnings of the fund will be 
deposited in the fund. 

(3) Provide that the student loan fund 
will be used only for granting loans (includ- 
ing nonreimbursable loans), for capital dis- 
tributions, and for certain costs of litigation. 

(4) Provide for the selection of students to 
receive loans, for determination of the 
amount of loans, and for determining the ex- 
tent of financial need, in accordance with 
standards, procedures, and criteria which 
provide reasonable assurance that the indi- 
viduals selected to receive loans will have the 
ability to pursue successfully the course of 
study selected, determined in accordance 
with the institution’s regularly employed 
measures of aptitude and ability, and that 
the amount of each such loan for each year 
will be based solely on the student’s need 
for financial assistance to continue his edu- 
cation at an institution of higher education, 
and that selection of individuals to receive 
nonreimbursable loans will be based solely 
on the factors set forth in section 202(b). 

(5) Provide for certain fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures. 

(6) Provide that these loans (other than 
nonreimbursable loans) will be made on 
such terms and conditions as the institu- 
tion may determine. However, the loans will 
be subject to such conditions, limitations, 
and requirements as the Commissioner may 
prescribe with a view to preventing impair- 
ment of the capital of the student loan fund 
to the maximum extent practicable in the 
light of the objective of enabling the stu- 
dent to complete his course of study. It is 
required that each loan be evidenced by 
note or other written agreement providing 
for repayment of the amount thereof with 
interest thereon in equal annual install- 
ments, or, if the borrower so requests, in 
graduated periodic installments, over a 
period beginning 1 year after he ceases to 
pursue a full-time course of study at an 
institution of higher education and ending 
11 years thereafter. Interest will not accrue 
and periodic installments will not need to 
be paid during any period during which the 
borrower is pursuing a full-time course of 
study at an institution of higher education, 
or, not in excess of 3 years, during which 
the borrower is a member of the Armed 
Forces or of the Peace Corps. Also, such a 
period shall not be included in determining 
the 10-year period during which repayment 
must be completed, and such 10-year period 
may be extended for good cause as deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations of the 
Commissioner. The borrowers are given the 
option to accelerate repayment of their 
loans. 
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These loans will bear interest on the un- 
paid balance thereof at the rate of 3 percent 
per annum, except that interest will not 
begin to accrue before the repayments are 
to begin. 

These loans will be made without security 
and without endorsement, except that in 
certain cases involving minors either security 
or endorsement may be required. 

Liability to repay loans will be canceled 
upon the death of the borrower or if he be- 
comes permanently and totally disabled. 

These loans will be repaid in such install- 
ments as may be provided in the institution's 
plan, except that no payments shall be made 
while the borrower is failing to maintain 
satisfactory standing or attendance pursuant 
to section 203. 

(7) Provide for making certain reports to 
the Commissioner of Education. 

Subsection (b) requires the Commissioner 
to afford an opportunity for hearing to in- 
stitutions of higher education before disap- 
proving of plans. 

Subsection (c) provides that where the 
plan has been changed so that it no longer 
complies with the requirements herein or 
that in its administration the title is not 
being complied with, the institution will not 
be eligible to participate under the title. 


Distribution of assets from student loan 
funds 


Section 206 provides for capital distribu- 
tions from student loan funds when the 
program provided for in this title terminates. 
It also provides that unneeded accumula- 
tions in a student loan fund will be returned 
to the Federal Government. 


Administrative provisions 


Section 207 gives the Commissioner the 
power to agree to modifications of agree- 
ments or loans made under the title and to 
compromise or release any right, title, claim, 
or demand arising under the title. It also 
makes certain financial transactions of the 
Commissioner final and conclusive upon all 
officers of the Government, subject to audit 
by the General Accounting Office. 


In general 


The House bill contained no separate grant 
provisions for construction of public com- 
munity college facilities, though these fa- 
cilities would for the most part have been 
eligible for assistance under title I as other 
institutions of higher education would have 
been. The Senate amendment contained a 
separate title providing grants to assist in 
the construction of public community col- 
lege facilities. The substitute agreed upon 
in conference (and more particularly de- 
scribed hereafter) is substantially the same 
as the provisions of Senate amendment, 
except that the purpose for which such 
grants may be made is limited to the con- 
struction of structures, or portions thereof, 
especially designed, and to be used only for 
instruction or research in the natural or 
physical sciences or for engineering or for 
use as a library, and for facilities, initial 
equipment, machinery, utilities, and land 
(including interests in land and land im- 
provements) which are related to the fore- 
going. 

TITLE I1I—PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE ASSIST- 
ANCE 
Authorization of funds 


Section 301 authorizes the appropriation 
of $50 million a year for 6 fiscal years be- 
ginning with fiscal year 1963. 


Allotments to States 

Section 302 provides that funds appropri- 
ated for making grants under this title will 
be allotted among the States on the basis 
of the relative numbers of their high school 
graduates, weighted so as to reflect the in- 
come per person in the various States. The 
result so obtained will be adjusted by assum- 
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ing that the income per person in the State 
where such income is lowest is at least one- 
third as high as such income in the State 
where such income is the highest. Such re- 
sult will also be adjusted in specified cases 
to reflect higher construction costs in certain 
cases. Special provisions are also made for 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
American Samoa. 


Matching requirement 


Section 303 requires matching of Federal 
funds by State or local funds. The extent 
of the matching required will be determined 
by the number of high school graduates 
in the State and the relationship between 
that number and the amount appropriated, 
but in no event may the State’s matching 
be more than twice the Federal allotment. 

State plans 

To receive the benefits of the title, a State 
must have a State plan approved which con- 
tains provisions relating to (1) designation 
of the State agency, (2) State agency au- 
thority to carry out the title, (3) fiscal con- 
trol and fund accounting procedures, (4) 
establishment of standards for locating, 
planning, and constructing the facilities, (5) 
hearings to applicants, (6) reports by the 
State agency. 


Payment to States 
Section 305 contains standard provisions 


for making payments to States, and for re- 
payments where projects are not completed. 
Definitions 

“Public community college” is defined in 
detail in section 306, in general, so as to in- 
clude educational institutions under public 
supervision and control and limited to first- 
and second-year college grade courses. 

“Public community college facilities” is 
defined to mean structures, or portions 
thereof, especially designed, and to be used 
only, for instruction or research in the 
natural or physical sciences or engineering 
or for use as a library, and related facilities, 
initial equipment, machinery, utilities, and 
land (including interests in land and land 
improvements) . 

Other items defined in the title are con- 
struct,” “high school graduate,” “national 
base,” and “State agency.” 

TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Each of the provisions contained in this 
title was contained in the House bill in sub- 
stantially the same form, though not grouped 
in one title. 

EDITH GREEN, 

JOHN BRADEMAS, 

ROBERT N. GIAIMO, 

ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WALTER). The Chair recognizes the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.) A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 236] 


Ayres Hoffman, Mich. Reifel 
Bass, N.H. Hull Riley 
Blitch Landrum Rivers, Alaska 
Buckley McDonough Roberts, Tex. 
Curtin McSween Rogers, Colo. 
Davis, McVey Saund 

James C. Martin, Mass. Sikes 
Diggs Mason Smith, Miss. 
Dooley Moulder Spence 
Edmondson Norrell Vinson 
Finnegan O'Brien, III. Weis 
Fino Patman Whalley 
Harrison, Va, Pilcher Wilson, Calif. 
Hébert Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 390 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ACADEMIC FACILITIES AND STU- 
DENT ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, before trying to outline the provi- 
sions of the conference report on H.R. 
8900, let me make a statement in regard 
to the signers of the conference report. 
The official documents, the Journal and 
the conference report, are accurate. 
Unfortunately—and I regret this very 
much—there was a mistake in the Con- 
GESSIONAL REcoRD today indicating that 
every one of the conferees on both the 
House and the Senate side had signed 
the report. This is not true. I especially 
regret this as far as Senator HILL is con- 
cerned, and as far as Senator GoLpwa- 
TER is concerned. In the other body, 
these two gentleman did not sign the re- 
port. However, seven out of the nine 
Senate conferees did sign the report. 

On the House side the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns] was the only 
one who did not wish to sign the report, 
and again I regret that this mistake was 
made. I simply want to clarify this for 
the Recorp, and at the proper time I 
shall ask for a correction of the RECORD 
in that regard. 

Also, before going into the report it- 
self, may I express to members of the 
staff my very deep gratitude for the 
tremendous amount of work which they 
have done in compiling the material, 
analyzing it, and preparing reports, es- 
pecially to Betty Pryor, the head of the 
Special Subcommittee on Education 
staff, to Wes Barthelmes, and the other 
members of my own staff, as well as Bill 
O'Hara and Jack Morse, people who cer- 
tainly went far beyond the call of duty 
in working on this legislation over a 
period of several weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that this con- 
ference report does come to the House 
today with bipartisan support. As I in- 
dicated, there was only one of the House 
conferees who did not want to sign the 
report. The full report with all three 
titles is printed in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, may I express to Con- 
gressman GIAIMO, to Congressman BRA- 
DEMAS, Congressman QU and Congress- 
man GoopELL my thanks for the wonder- 
ful job—the bipartisan job—that I think 
has been done on this legislation, people 
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who have been extremely hard working 
and have tried with every ounce of 
energy to bring to this body a report 
that would meet the needs, the very 
urgent needs, of the colleges and uni- 
versities in this country, our urgent na- 
tional needs, and at the same time meet 
the wishes of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we have brought 
to the House a good report. We feel that 
this bill is a good bill. It is perfectly 
obvious that concessions had to be made 
both on the Senate side and on the 
House side. Permit me to say that I 
regret with all my heart the telegrams 
which have been sent to the Members of 
this body by the National Educational 
Association opposing this bill on the basis 
of the religious issue. Never in the 
history of this country, not once, have 
we ever treated private colleges differ- 
ently than we have treated public col- 
leges. This goes back 100 years ago 
when Brown University, which at that 
time was a Baptist college, was made 
a land-grant college and received Fed- 
eral funds, and has been continuing to 
receive Federal funds for these 100 years. 
Not one single piece of legislation can 
be cited that has been passed by this 
Congress which draws the line between 
public ana private colleges. It seems to 
me most unfortunate that at a time when 
we are trying to beat the Russians to the 
moon, when they tell us that in that 
man-on-the-moon project alone we will 
need 13,000 scientists, that the religious 
issue is drawn to defeat an educational 
bill that would provide some funds to 
colleges who would help train these 
scientists and engineers so desperately 
needed. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to say also 
that last year—and I regret to make this 
kind of a statement to the House because 
the members of the teaching profession 
have been wonderful friends of mine in 
my State of Oregon—but last year the 
National Education Association sent over 
to my office a representative who said 
to me: “We insist that the school con- 
struction and teachers’ salary bill come 
before the higher education bill.” I 
said “Why do you insist on this, and 
vga’ right do you have to insist upon 
it?” 

His answer: “We feel only one bill on 
education is going to be passed, and we 
want it to be the school construction 
bill.” 

Mr. Speaker, it does seem strange to 
me that on last January 30 this House 
passed this higher education bill by a 
vote of 319 to 79, with the same loans 
and grants in it as we have today. The 
original H.R. 8900 had grants to all edu- 
cational institutions, public and private, 
church-related and non-church-related, 
and the so-called religious issue was not 
raised at that time. In the conference 
report—title I has been narrowed—so 
instead of across-the-board grants—we 
limit them to buildings for physical 
and natural science, engineering, and 
libraries. The issue has been made that 
we cannot give grants to church-related 
colleges. I have said that we have been 
doing it for 100 years. Let me read to 
the Members of the House a partial list 
of Baptist colleges which have received 
both loans and grants. 
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I could list Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Catholic, Episcopalian, and all other 
denominations that received grants from 
the National Institutes of Health, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, through the 
National Science Foundation, through 
the National Defense Education Act. 

The following funds have gone to 
Baptist-related colleges during a period 
of recent years. 

Alabama—Judson College, Marion, 
$11,043; Howard College, Birmingham, 
$2,260,000. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Are those 
grants or are they actual contracts for 
services? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. There are 
loans and grants and contracts. There 
are several areas where there are unre- 
stricted grants. The National Science 
Foundation has an unrestricted grant to 
colleges and universities. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It is not to 
deliver certain services? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. No; it is not 
for a specific purpose. 

In the State of Arkansas, Southern 
Baptist College, Walnut Ridge, received 
$20,352; Ouachita Baptist College, 
Arkadelphia, received $1,263,576. 

California—University of Redlands, 
Redlands, $1,130,966. 

Colorado—Colorado Woman's College, 
Denver, $358,404. 

Florida—Stetson University, De Land, 
$2,594,621. 

Georgia—Norman College, Norman 
Park, $8,842; Mercer University, Macon, 
$805,165; Tift College, Forsyth, $437,480; 
Shorter College, Rome, $76,519; Truett- 
ee Junior College, Cleveland, 

4,620. 

Hawaii—Jackson College, Honolulu, 
$12,919. 

Indiana—Oakland City College, Oak- 
land City, $26,348; Franklin College, 
Franklin, $955,000. 

Kansas—Ottawa University, Ottawa, 
$794,973. 

Kentucky—Bethel College, Hopkins- 
ville, $14,126; Campbellsville College, 
Campbellsville, $40,547; Georgetown 
College, Georgetown, $1,024,678; Cum- 
berland College, Williamsburg, $84,514. 


Louisiana—Louisiana College, Pine- 
Ville, $500,000. 
Maine — Ricker College, Houlton, 


$11,903. 

Michigan—Kalamazoo College, Kala- 
mazoo, $50,243. 

Minnesota—Bethel College and Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, $379,187. 

Mississippi—Blue Mountain College, 
Blue Mountain, $8,820; Mississippi Col- 
lege, Clinton, $1,138,819; Clarke Memo- 
rial College, Newton, $31,150; William 
Carey College, Hattiesburg, $271,896. 

Missouri—Midwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Kansas City, $34,725; 
William Jewell College, Liberty, $1,678,- 
488; Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, 
$27,735; Hannibal-La Grange College, 
Hannibal, $14,168. 

New York—Keuka College, 
$1,027,820. 

North Carolina — Chowan College, 
Murfreesboro, $299,866; Mount Olive 
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Junior College, Mount Olive, $13,286; 
Meredith College, Raleigh, $45,682; Wake 
Forest College, Winston-Salem, $5,031,- 
943; Campbell College, Buies Creek, 
$931,012; Wingate College, Wingate, 
$247,887; Gardner-Webb Junior College, 
Boiling Springs, $25,816; Mars Hill Col- 
lege, Mars Hill, $16,200. 

Ohio—Denison University, Granville, 
$1,519,572. 

Oklahoma—Bacone College, Bacone, 
$6,128; Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, $1,538,101. 

Oregon—Linfield College, McMinnville, 
$2,086,409. 

Pennsylvania—Eastern Baptist Col- 
lege, St. Davids, $237,158. 

South Carolina—Benedict College, Co- 
lumbia, $466,215; Morris College, Sumter, 
$47,565; Anderson College, Anderson, 
$16,890; Furman University, Greenville, 
$5,200,368; North Greenville Junior Col- 
lege, Taylors, $16,172; Friendship Junior 
College, Rock Hill, $17,525. 

South Dakota—Sioux Falls College, 
Sioux Falls, $172,555. 

Tennessee—Carson-Newman College, 
Jefferson City, $532,758; Free Will Bap- 
tist Bible College, $11,747; Union Uni- 
versity, Jackson, $37,329; Owen College, 
Memphis, $19,662; Belmont College, 
Nashville, $39,318. 

Texas—Baylor University, Waco, $7,- 
911,818; Bishop College, Dallas, $962,366; 
East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, 
$80,294; Butler College, Tyler, $8,100; 
Jacksonville College, Jacksonville, $18,- 
439; Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 
$59,017; University of Corpus Christi, 
Corpus Christi, $354,023; Hardin-Sim- 
mons University, Abilene, $1,565,636; 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood, $1,- 
287,263. 

Virginia — University of Richmond, 
Richmond, $24,161; Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, Richmond, $563,496. 

West Virginia — Alderson - Broaddus 
College, Philippi, $845,455. 

These Baptist colleges received thou- 
sands. and thousands of dollars in both 
loans and grants from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

May I say to my friends in the educa- 
tion profession—and I say this, believe 
me, with a heavy heart—if they are suc- 
cessful in stirring up enough religious 
controversy on this, I do not think we 
will see an education bill in the Congress 
in the foreseeable future. This is a case 
of cutting off the nose to spite the face. 

The National Defense Education Act 
itself gives outright grants to private, 
and to public and church-related and 
non-church-related colleges. 

American University in the District of 
Columbia is a Methodist university here, 
and receved $116,000. 

Georgetown, a Catholic college, re- 
ceived $107,000. 

I could go on and on listing the col- 
leges—church-related and non-church- 
related—that have received outright 
grants and unrestricted as far as their 
use is concerned. 

Also, if seems to me, that any individ- 
ual Member of this Congress or any or- 
ganization that opposes this legislation 
on the religious issue should in good 
faith either introduce a bill or support 
legislation which would repeal the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the National 
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Institutes of Health, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency and the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act; yes, and 
even the Hill-Burton funds. 

Because in all of these areas funds 
have been given to private and public 
colleges alike. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that if we 
did not today have the private colleges 
we could not successfully compete with 
the Russians. In this country there are 
about 2,000 colleges. Of those 2,000, 703 
are public, 1,300 are private, 303 Roman 
Catholic, 496 Protestant, and 6 Jewish. 
I do not think that we could win the race 
to the moon if we did not have the edu- 
cational programs provided in these 
great private institutions. 

This controversy reminds me of an in- 
cident in Oregon—in my good friend, 
Watt Norstap’s district. A man came up 
to me and said, “We have this great 
Methodist college—Willamette Univer- 
sity—and it needs financial help. And 
we have that fine Baptist college—Lin- 
field College. I want you to give it some 
help. They cannot get along without 
it. But I do not want you to get mixed 
up in any of this parochial business. 
Stay out of that.” 

It seems to me that is just how foolish 
we are being today when we look at this 
purely on a religious basis. 

Let me make one other statement in 
regard to title 2. This was the tough 
part of the bill as far as the House con- 
ferees were concerned. On the Senate 
side they had a scholarship provision— 
a very liberal scholarship program. We 
reached what I think is a good compro- 
mise. I might say I think in this case 
the Senators receded 80 percent. 

We come back to you with a report 
that makes title 2 not a scholarship title 
but a loan title. We will give loans to 
needy students. We have in that pro- 
gram a provision which would say to 
the individual college or university, “If 
you have exceptionally needy students, 
then you can use 20 percent of the funds 
which you receive as nonreimbursable 
loans.” 

We make three requirements before 
the college can use the money on this 
basis. We say the student may not just 
be needy, as he has to be to get the other 
loan, but he must be exceptionally needy. 

He also must show promise of suc- 
cessful academic achievement. We are 
looking for the very superior student. 

The third requirement we make, and 
it is the toughest requirement of all, is 
that no student can get any funds under 
this nonreimbursable 20 percent unless 
it would not be possible for him to go 
to any college in the United States. 

These, it seems to me, are very, very 
tough requirements, and I think we make 
it abundantly clear that these funds 
are not going to be used for any student 
who does not need them. 

Let me give you some examples. If 
this bill were passed and became law 
next year, and 20 percent of the funds 
were set aside on a nonreimbursable 
basis, the State of Idaho under the al- 
location would have the grand total of 
$11,221 that could be used in all of the 
colleges and universities in Idaho as 
nonreimbursable loans. That for the 
whole State of Idaho is $400 less than 
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it costs for one cadet to go to the West 
Point Academy for 1 year. 

What does it mean to the State of 
Indiana, this 20 percent set aside for 
exceptionally needy students? It means 
that all 45 colleges and universities in 
the State of Indiana would have $92,105 
next year that might be set aside for 
non-reimbursable loans. We have 11 
Representatives in this House from In- 
diana, and each one of the 11 Repre- 
sentatives from Indiana has the power 
and the authority to pick out three 
nominees to be awarded a full scholar- 
ship at each one of the military acad- 
emies. What does this total for the 
State of Indiana? It totals $339,020, 
just for the appointees of the Members 
of the Indiana delegation for scholar- 
ships to the service academies. 

Are the 11 Representatives from the 
State of Indiana going to say that they 
are going to reserve their right to award 
$339,000 of Federal funds for the 33 boys 
that they pick for full scholarships but 
that they will not allow all of the 45 col- 
leges and universities in the entire State 
of Indiana to have $92,000 for excep- 
tionally needy students who otherwise 
cannot go to any college? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield at that point? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Not at this 
point. 

What about the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, where there has been so much 
unemployment and where there must ‘be 
many, many students who just plain 
cannot work enough to earn enough 
money to go to college? Are you 30 Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Pennsylvania 
going to reserve your right to select your 
own academy appointees and obligate 
$924,600 in Federal funds for just 1 year 
for your scholarship winners that you 
appoint and yet deny all of the 127 col- 
leges and universities in the State of 
Pennsylvania the right to have a maxi- 
mum amount of $185,952 for especially 
needy students who may be knocking at 
the doors of those universities? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield at this point? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If I may fin- 
ish my statement, then I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 237] 


Ayres Finnegan McMillan 
Bass, N.H. Fino McSween 
Blitch Glenn Martin, Mass. 
Boykin Hardy Meader 
ng Harrison, Va. Moulder 

Buckley Hoffman, Mich, Norrell 
Celler Hull O'Brien, II 
Curtin Jones, Ala, Patman 
Davis, Kowalski Pilcher 

James © Landrum Powell 
Davis, Tenn Lankford Reifel 
Dooley Lindsay ey 
Edmondson McDonough Rivers, Alaska 


Rogers, Colo. Thompson, N.J. Whalley 
Saund Vinson Wilson, Calif. 
Sikes Waggonner Wright 
Smith, Miss Weaver 

Teague, Calif. Weiss 


On this rollcall, 381 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COLLEGE ACADEMIC FACILITIES 
AND STUDENT ASSISTANCE ACT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs, 
GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr.Speaker, 
for any one year, we in this House have 
our own little scholarship program to 
which we cling so tightly—awarding 
military scholarships to the tune of al- 
most $13,500,000 a year. Can this House 
not approve of a plan which would set 
aside 20 percent of the loans as grants 
to the most needy students? Let me 
say something about the need: Last 
year, the national merit scholarship 
program awarded 1,000 scholarships. 
How many high school graduates ap- 
plied? Five hundred seventy-five thou- 
sand students. 

In mid-May a study was made of the 
students from the top 35,000 contestants. 
Of these, 3,000 at that time did not have 
enough financial aid to go on to college. 
I am talking here about students in the 
top 1 to 1% percent of our Nation’s 
talent—in the 98-99 percentile. When 
you get down to the 95th percentile, you 
have many, many more who cannot go 
to college because the costs are so high. 

In the conference report, we are say- 
ing allow a university to reserve 20 per- 
cent of the loan funds for the exception- 
ally bright and the exceptionally needy 
students. 

The total amount in title I is just 
under $600 million, with at least $480 
million to be repaid with 3 percent in- 
terest. And this is a 5-year program. 
This next year we would have only 817% 
million for loans. Is this too much to 
invest in our young people? This year, 
the Federal Government pays in tobacco 
loan price supports alone $312 million. 
Are we not willing to loan a fraction of 
that amount to our students so they can 
go to college? 

Finally, let me say the parliamentary 
situation is such that a separate vote 
can be made on title II, thus keeping a 
commitment which was made to the 
House. A motion will be made to re- 
commit the bill with instructions to 
delete title II. I earnestly hope that this 
motion will be defeated, because, in 
reality, this would simply mean there 
would be no education bill this year. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask a question of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? Am I to understand that my 
20 minutes is the first installment of my 
30 minutes, and that I will receive an- 
other 10 minutes later? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. 
rect. 


That is cor- 
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Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the conference report on 
the bill, H.R. 8900. At the appropriate 
time I intend to move to recommit this 
report to the conference committee with 
instructions to the House managers to 
strike from the bill title II which would 
establish loans for college students. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, I did not 
sign the conference report. This refusal 
to sign was not because I am opposed to 
Federal aid to higher education. On the 
contrary, the record will show that I 
have long advocated this type of assist- 
ance. Moreover, in the conference I 
voted for titles I and III for under these 
titles both public and private institu- 
tions of higher learning, and public com- 
munity colleges, will be eligible to receive 
loans and grants for the construction of 
academic facilities. This is the type of 
Federal assistance which was embodied 
in H.R. 8900 when it was overwhelmingly 
adopted by this body. True, the con- 
ference limited the grants to the con- 
struction of structures especially de- 
signed for instruction or research in the 
natural or physical sciences or engineer- 
ing or for use as a library, but this is 
only a minor modification and it does 
not do violence to the House intent. 

On the other hand, I did not vote 
for title II and it was the inclusion of 
this title that made it impossible for me 
to sign the conference report. As you 
are all aware, title II would provide loans 
for college students. It is, in effect, a 
cleaned-up version of the Senate schol- 
arship provision. The same money is 
involved—$450 to $600 million—but only 
20 percent of this amount may now be 
used for outright grants or scholarships 
while the remainder must be parceled 
out in loans, 

As you know, there was no mention 
of Federal scholarships or a new Fed- 
eral student loan program in the House 
bill. Indeed, it was due to the absence 
of such a provision that this bill re- 
ceived the support that it did. More- 
over, many Members, because of their 
concern that some type of scholarship 
or student loan provision might be writ- 
ten in in conference, directed their re- 
marks to this particular problem during 
the course of the House debate. I did 
this, and so did my fellow conferees. 

Finally, in order to make absolutely 
certain that the will of the House would 
be followed in this respect, a special ob- 
jection was made when the bill returned 
from the Senate. And so, instead of pro- 
ceeding forthwith to conference, H.R. 
8900, as amended, was referred to the 
Rules Committee. 

Thereafter, special assurances were 
given before the Rules Committee that 
the House conferees would not recede 
from the House position on the matter 
of student assistance. 

Then, during the debate over the rule 
to send H.R. 8900, as amended by the 
Senate, to a House-Senate conference, 
the chairman of our committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York, ADAM CLAYTON 
Powe LL, made the following statement: 

H.R. 8900 was passed by the House on 
January 30 by a vote of 4% to 1. I have 
given my word privately to the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, I have given my 
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word privately to the entire Committee on 

Rules, and I give my word now to my col- 

leagues, that under no circumstances when 

we go to conference will we recede from the 

House position; that we will at all times 

2 only those provisions voted by the 
ouse. 


Now, notwithstanding all of these as- 
surances and promises, we have before 
us today a conference report which in- 
cludes a massive student loan provision 
which in turn authorizes the various in- 
stitutions to hand out 20 percent of the 
loan money in what is carefully labeled 
as “nonreimbursable loans.” Unfortu- 
nately, no matter how you hold these 
nonreimbursable loans up to the light 
they can only be seen for what they 
really are—outright grants or, if you 
please, scholarships. 

The Education and Labor Committee 
has not had an opportunity to hold hear- 
ings on this student loan matter. There 
has not been careful committee consid- 
eration of a bill followed by the prepara- 
tion of a detailed report. Most certainly, 
there has not been any type of House 
consideration, and this limited period of 
debate over the acceptance or rejection 
of the conference report, does not serve 
as a substitute. In effect we now have 
the very situation which we all tried so 
hard to avoid. 

In addition to the procedural objec- 
tions to title II, there are also a number 
of substantive objections as well. For 
example, there is, at the present time, a 
very effective student loan program un- 
der the National Defense Education Act. 
Since this program was launched in Feb- 
ruary 1959 approximately $221,600,000 
has been loaned to some 400,000 students. 
Certainly, these are impressive figures 
which indicate that great use has been 
made on this loan program. However, no 
consideration has been given to what 
effect the loan provisions under title II 
may have on this presently operating 
loan program. Moreover, under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act there is 
one-tenth matching by the institution. 
This safeguard is not included in title 
II. Certainly, there are no outright 
grants or scholarships in the National 
Defense Education Act. But there is a 
50-percent forgiveness clause for those 
students who go on to serve as full-time 
teachers. 

Next, it must be remembered that un- 
der title TI the more an institution loans, 
the more it will have to give away in the 
form of nonreimbursable loans or schol- 
arships, for 20 percent of the total 
amount in the loan fund can be reserved 
for such purposes. This may well lead to 
institutions making poor loans and per- 
haps even encouraging certain individ- 
uals to take out such a loan when he 
is not scholastically ready or psychologi- 
cally suited for college. 

Finally, the fact that it is all Federal 
money may also encourage an institu- 
tion to make loans that it would not 
otherwise make. There is nothing like 
the element of self-interest, which would 
be afforded if the institution was re- 
quired to contribute part of the loan 
money, as it is under National Defense 
Education Act, to insure that careful 
judgments are made before a loan is 
granted. 
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Under the circumstances, it is highly 
probable that if this bill is passed in its 
present form, an institution may aban- 
don the National Defense Education Act 
type of loan fund for the new and more 
liberal plan offered under title II. Icer- 
tainly want to hear a great deal of testi- 
mony on this point before I vote for a 
plan which may have this serious effect. 

For the above reasons, I urge that the 
conference report be recommitted and 
that the conferees be instructed to strike 
title II in its entirety. The adoption of 
my recommital motion will accomplish 
this important result. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may ask a 
question for clarification? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Title II as it is before 
the House is basically a loan provision to 
provide college students $1,000 a year 
for 4 years. There is only a 20-percent 
set-aside which may be used by institu- 
tions of higher learning, although it does 
not have to be used by them, for this 
specific purpose, to assist exception- 
ally needy students to obtain a col- 
lege education which they would not be 
able to obtain if they had to try to get 
a loan. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman is try- 
ing to do some window dressing here 
that I cannot buy. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I want to say, if I 
may, out of order, that the Members on 
this side have long appreciated the privi- 
lege of serving on the Committee on 
Education and Labor with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. While we do not 
always agree with him, we have enjoyed 
tremendously the opportunity of know- 
ing him as a fair, conscientious, and very 
fine public servant. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, on next 
Thursday at 5 p.m. we are going to have 
a reception in the committee room for 
the retiring gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, and we hope Members of the 
House will be able to come to the recep- 
tion. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia very much. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
should be sent back to conference to 
give the conferees another opportunity 
to bring forth legislation limited to con- 
struction assistance for higher educa- 
tion. 

Title II of the bill reported by the con- 
ferees would set up a new, separate, and 
an additional Federal program of fi- 
nancial assistance for students in addi- 
tion to the National Defense Education 
Act loan program which has been in 
existence since 1958 and is working well. 
This bill would set up a new program 
that neither the House nor Senate, nor 
any of its committees, has ever con- 
sidered before. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to point out 
what we would be doing if we should 
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adopt this bill. Most of the colleges and 
universities in this country would have 
two different Federal loan programs to 
administer. That would not be true for 
those few colleges which refuse to par- 
ticipate in the NDEA program because 
it has a loyalty oath provision. Since 
the new additional loan program pro- 
posed in the conference report would not 
require the loyalty oath, it could be said 
that, in a sense, we would be passing 
special legislation for these few colleges. 

In addition, let me point out, if the 
conference report were adopted, a stu- 
dent who applied for a loan under one 
program could borrow up to $5,000. 
But if he were to borrow under the other 
Federal program, he could borrow only 
$4,000. If he were to borrow under one 


- program and were to teach for 5 years, 


half of his loan would be forgiven. But 
if he borrowed out of the other Federal 
loan fund, and should teach 5 years, he 
would have to pay it all back. 

Under this proposed new program, em- 
bodied in the conference report which 
we would be setting up in addition to 
the NDEA loan program, colleges and 
universities would be able to give 20 per- 
cent of the money away. Under the 
proposed new loan program, the college 
would contribute nothing to the loan 
fund. Under the NDEA program, 10 
percent of the loan fund must be non- 
Federal funds. This was provided for 
in the NDEA program to make sure that 
the colleges and universities would be 
interested in having the loans repaid. 
Under the proposed new and additional 
program, a college loan fund would con- 
tain all Federal money so a college could 
shovel it out as fast as possible without 
concern as to whether sound loans were 
being made. Indeed, under such a new 
and additional program, the more a col- 
lege could loan, the more it could give 
away in the form of grants or scholar- 
ships because it would be able to make 
grants up to 20 percent. 

We should consider how the present 
NDEA loan program is doing. I have 
checked with the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on both sides of the aisle know that 
these are the facts: In fiscal years 1960, 
1961, and 1962 this Congress appropri- 
ated all of the money for the NDEA 
student loan program that the colleges 
and universities requested except for 
those large colleges and universities 
which are subject to the $250,000 limita- 
tion. That limitation was written into 
the law for the very purpose of encour- 
aging the growth of smaller colleges in- 
stead of encouraging large universities 
to grow larger. 

Mr. Speaker, the House did not have 
an opportunity to consider student fi- 
nancial assistance. If amendments to 
the NDEA loan program are desired and 
needed, they should be voted upon in the 
form of appropriate separate legislation 
after committee hearings and full de- 
bate. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and eighty- 
eight Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 238] 

Ayres Hemphill Pilcher 
Bass, N.H. Hoffman, Mich. Powell 
Blitch Horan Riley 
B. Hull Rivers, Alaska 
Buckley Landrum Rogers, Colo 
Curtin McDonough Saund 
Davis, McMillan Sikes 

James C. McSween Steed 
Diggs McVey Utt 
Dooley Martin, Mass. Vinson 
Edmondson n Weaver 
Finnegan Moulder Weis 
Fino Norrell Whalley 
Harsha O'Brien, III Wilson, Calif. 
Hébert Patman 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). On this rollcall, 391 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ere ns under the call were dispensed 
wi 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
quorum call was made, I was about to 
make the point that the conference re- 
port departs drastically from the House 
bill by reason of the inclusion of title II, 
a whole new program for student finan- 
cial assistance. 

When H.R. 8900 was sent to confer- 
ence, the conferees received explicit 
instructions. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
gave his firm assurances that, under no 
circumstances, would the conference re- 
port include Federal scholarships. I 
feel very strongly about this breach of 
faith. Aside from the merits of this 
proposed new loan-scholarship program, 
the fact is that neither the House nor 
the Senate has had the opportunity to 
adequately consider and work its will 
with respect to this particular program. 

I want to say again that if we adopt 
this conference report we would be set- 
ting up a new and separate student fi- 
nancial assistance program in addition to 
the NDEA program which we established 
in 1958. 

If we do that, under one program 
there will be a loyalty oath; under the 
other program there would not be a loy- 
alty oath. Under one program a student 
could borrow up to $5,000; under the 
other program he could borrow only 
$4,000. Under one program, if he were 
to teach for 5 years, half of his loan 
would be forgiven; but under the other 
program, he would have to fully repay 
his loan even though he were to teach 
for 5 years or longer. 

One is a true loan program. But 
under the proposed new program, the 
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colleges could give away 20 percent of 
the Federal funds allotted to them in the 
form of scholarship grants. 

The conference report contains an 
open-end authorization so far as the pro- 
posed new loan-scholarship program is 
concerned, running up through the year 
1971. According to a Wall Street Jour- 
nal computation published yesterday, 
and it is difficult to compute this exactly 
under the language of the conference re- 
port, if enacted, title II, covering schol- 
arships and loans, would cost in the 
neighborhood of $595 million. That 
means that 20 percent of it, or over $100 
million, could be given away in the form 
of scholarship grants. Whether we 
should launch a broad Federal scholar- 
ship program is a basic, fundamental 
policy question which should not be de- 
cided hastily without full and careful 
consideration. 

I urge the House to vote for the motion 
to recommit the bill to the committee 
on conference. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, the difficulty of discussing complex 
and controversial provisions such as we 
have in this conference report has been 
amply illustrated already. 

I should like to state at the outset 
that as long ago as February 1959, I 
introduced legislation which would 
broaden our College Facilities Act. I 
feel our colleges need more help and 
need it now. This bill represents the 
kind of program which early this year 
received substantial support, and which 
has received my support for many years. 

Having said this, however, I feel 
strongly that we would be most unwise 
to adopt title II, found on page 11 of 
this conference report. I say this be- 
cause this title deals not with college 
facilities but with an unrelated problem, 
that of student assistance. On this sub- 
ject there has been no square-cut con- 
sideration of this particular program in 
committee. Because of the unfortunate 
limitations of time, there is no possibility 
of discussing this problem squarely and 
adequately on the floor of the House 
today. We should, therefore, drop for 
now the provisions on student aid, and 
concentrate on providing aid to build 
college facilities. 

I might say that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare him- 
self seems fairly confused about the sig- 
nificance on this student-aid program. 
I suppose all of you have received his 
telegram, this 3-foot lobbying effort on 
the part of our new Secretary. In it he 
states: 

The proposed program of student finan- 
cial aid represents a continuation and ex- 
tension of the widely acclaimed and almost 
universally accepted student-loan program 
inaugurated in 1958. 


It does no such thing. It positively 
does not continue or extend the National 
Defense Education Act. Quite the con- 
trary, it undermines and undercuts that 
loan program. That is one of the rea- 
sons we should reject this proposal. 
This would be an entirely separate, a 
competing, and a very unwise supple- 
ment at the best, to the present program. 
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The NDEA program in 4 years, I might 
say, has provided some 400,000 loans and 
has cost this Government some $220 mil- 
lion since its inception in 1958. The 
Secretary is 100 percent mistaken when 
he makes his statement about title II. 
Of course he is new to his job and must 
be forgiven for this lapse. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KUNKEL. That individual tele- 
gram cost $29.28, and the total cost of 
sending out this telegram, as given by the 
Western Union Co., was about $13,000. 
The telegram contains 526 words. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

This 
these so-called nonreimbursable loans 
in amounts up to $1,000 a year. Inci- 
dentally, a $1,000 nonreimbursable loan, 
to me at least, looks pretty much like 
a scholarship or a grant, and not a loan. 
The 20 percent limitation which has 
been referred to does not refer to the 
amount which may be loaned to the stu- 
dent, as some may think from what has 
been said. This limitation applies only 
to the use to which an institution can 
put its allocation. Nor would this non- 
reimbursable loan be exclusive. In ad- 
dition, an applicant would be eligible to 
receive also reimbursable loans of up 
to $1,000 a year. And he might also get 
help under the NDEA program. 

What are the requirements? I ask 
you to look at what the requirements 
are. The student must have the ability 
for successful academic achievement. 
He must also be exceptionally needy. I 
ask, Under what circumstances will he 
be exceptionally needy if he can qualify 
to get $1,000 as a reimbursable loan, and 
if he can also qualify under the National 
Defense Education Act? 

The third requirement is even more 
interesting. The grammar is faulty, but 
apparently a student would also be eli- 
gible if he would not otherwise pursue 
his education unless he had a nonreim- 
bursable loan. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon has 
said there must be an inability on the 
part of the student to pursue his educa- 
tion, in addition to his exceptional 
ability and exceptional promise. There 
is nothing that says a student must be 
unable to attend. It simply says a stu- 
dent cannot qualify if he would not pur- 
sue his education. It does not say 
“could,” it says “would.” 

How does anyone know whether or 
not a student would stay in college? 
Might he simply decide he would not 
stay if he did not receive money from 
the Federal Government? I say this 
confusion regarding the requirements 
for a nonreimbursable loan is proof posi- 
tive that the conferees are in no position 
to legislate as a legislative committee 
should. They cannot act as a commit- 
tee would. For that reason I ask that 
the conference report be recommitted. 
Action can then be taken promptly on 
the college facilities assistance only. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 


section 202 would provide 
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Mr. CRAMER. One of the conditions 
for the so-called nonreimbursable loan, 
which is nothing more or less than a 
grant, is that the man at the time of 
matriculation is not able to pay it back. 
What does that have to do with it? It 
is his ability to pay back at a later date 
which is supposed to be the criterion, 
not at the time he is going to school, 
when he has no obligation. 

Under the other programs and loans 
he has to pay it back while he is in school, 
does he not? What does that have to 
do with it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man makes a good point. In conclusion, 
I would like to call attention to section 
104, on page 4 of the conference report. 
This is with respect to grants that are 
to be made available to institutions. Our 
institutions of higher education which 
are not public can only receive grants 
for specific purposes, and yet the alloca- 
tion of funds is on the basis of enroll- 
ment capacity. I would like to suggest 
that this is an inappropriate test if the 
funds cannot be used to build class- 
rooms. Furthermore, if we give grants 
to provide funds to build a library, we 
are certainly not doing anything directly 
to increase the enrollment capacity of 
that institution. We are increasing its 
book capacity. 

Also, if we can give grants to our non- 
public colleges only for the physical 
sciences or engineering, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in effect, is placing specific 
emphasis on those areas instead of the 
general academic needs that our col- 
leges face. I would question the wisdom 
of the so-called categorical limitations 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare refers to in his telegram. 
I recognize that he sees nothing wrong 
with this approach, but I would suggest 
respectfully that he is still new at his 
job. He might well look twice at the ad- 
visability of channeling Federal aid of 
this particular kind to certain areas in 
nonpublic schools and in general areas 
to all public institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the motion to 
recommit be adopted. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, there 
was delivered to my office this morning 
a telegram which I am advised was sent 
to all Members of this House by the 
Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
urging approval of the conference report 
on H.R. 8900—the College Academic Fa- 
cilities Act. 

My first information from Western 
Union was that this 20-inch, 509-word 
telegram was sent at a straight mes- 
sage rate—which I further was advised 
cost $29.28 per telegram, or something 
over a total of $12,000. 

Subsequently, I was advised by the 
budget officer of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that the 
message was sent at night letter Gov- 
ernment rates, at a total cost of $3,562. 

Thus far, I have not been able to de- 
termine whether this represented a 
switch from the straight message rate 
to the night letter rate after Members 
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of Congress began protesting this exor- 
bitant waste of taxpayers’ money. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that 
whether the cost was $3,562 or something 
over $12,000, the action of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is a 
clear violation of Federal law. For this 
reason I have today sent the following 
letter to Secretary Celebrezze’s colleague 
in the Cabinet of the President, calling 
attention to this violation: 


Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 

Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I enclose 
herewith a photocopy of a telegram I have 
today received from the Honorable Anthony 
J. Celebrezze, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

I know of no reason why I would be singled 
out to receive this communication, and ac- 
cordingly assume that a similar message was 
sent to all other Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

I respectfully direct your attention to sec- 
tion 1913, title 18 of the United States Code, 
which reads as follows: 

“No part of money appropriated by any 
enactment of Congress shall, in the absence 
of express authorization by Congress, be used 
directly or indirectly to pay for any personal 
service, advertisement, telegram, telephone, 
letter, printed or written matter, or other 
device, intended or designed to influence in 
any manner a Member of Congress to favor or 
oppose, by vote or otherwise, any legislation 
or appropriation by Congress, whether before 
or after the introduction of any bill or reso- 
lution proposing such legislation or appro- 
priation.” 

I further direct your attention to the 
fact that this statute provides for penalties 
of not more than $500, or imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year, or both. 

Also, I direct your attention to the fact 
that the statute quoted above specifically 
mentions telegrams as one of the types of 
lobbying activities for which appropriated 
funds may not be used. 

A preliminary inquiry of Western Union 
on my part indicated that the telegrams were 
sent on a straight message rate at a cost in 
excess of $12,000. I have subsequently been 
advised by the budget officer of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that the telegrams were sent at a night letter 
rate and that the total cost was $3,562. I do 
not know whether there was a shift from the 
straight message to the night letter rate after 
congressional protests began to reach the 
Department. The truth is that, in fact and 
in principle, the $3,562 expenditure of tax- 
payers’ money is as much a violation of law 
as any higher figure might be. 

Accordingly, I respectfully request an im- 
mediate and full investigation of this mat- 
ter by the Department of Justice, together 
with a prompt report to me as to the De- 
partment’s findings and its plans to insti- 
tute appropriate criminal proceedings. 

Respectfully yours, 
AUGUST E. JOHANSE:I, 
Third District of Michigan. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
conference report, because I think the 
legislation that we bring before you is 
good for the country and good for higher 
education. It is for that reason that I 
affixed by name to the conference re- 
port. I am not accusing anyone who is 
opposing the conference report as being 
opposed to education and as having any- 
thing but the best interest for the stu- 
dents of this country. The Members of 
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this House will, I know, be making their 
own judgments in what they feel will be 
the best thing to do when they vote to- 
day. In fact, when I come before you 
I am not saying that I am in agreement 
with everything that we adopted. I 
think there are some dangers in the leg- 
islation, and I would want to point that 
up first. They come in title I and title 
III. 
Here again, we are giving aid for spe- 
cific categories; namely, for natural and 
physical sciences, engineering, and li- 
braries. This Congress has been prone 
since World War II to tie its aid to high- 
er education to certain scientific disci- 
plines because of national defense. It 
is highly possible that this tendency has 
been accelerated at the very least by the 
spectacular success of the Soviets in ap- 
plied science. There exists a grave dan- 
ger when a nation such as ours directs 
the vast majority of its educational 
efforts into a narrow channel. We are 
afflicted by the national attitude of ad 
hoc action, of pragmatic planning. It 
would be a tragedy for the cultural and 
educational level of the United States if 
science and technology were to control 
the curriculum. Education in the United 
States has suffered in the past from ex- 
cessive enthusiasm over one aspect. 
This mistake must not be repeated. We 
must not let our educational program be 
detrimentally weighed in utilitarian and 
income-producing terms rather than in 
terms of the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake. The basic ideals of American 
education are to provide every individ- 
ual with opportunity for maximum de- 
velopment of his abilities and to produce 
citizens responsive to the political needs 
of their time. Some of the best minds 
should be encouraged to achieve excel- 
lence in the social sciences, others in the 
humanities. America has need of a wide 
yariety of human talents, and we must 
not deprive students of the opportunity 
to develop these talents. 

I am deeply aware of the need for 
well-trained scientists and technologists 
in our present age, and I hope to work 
next year on a good technology bill. 
However, I have a deep concern for the 
fact that if we allow all this aid only 
to the scientific disciplines, the result 
inadvertently would be stringent Federal 
controls. I would also like to see title 
I and III broadened to include any type 
of academic facility, except for the ex- 
clusions that we place in the present 
bill. I think this ought to be given 
considerable thought and study. 

There is an indispensable relationship 
between education, as the enlargement 
of the intellect, and the political needs 
of a self-governing democracy. The 
strength of this country has been the 
development of its Constitution, laws, 
and its social and cultural way of life. 
To further this development we have a 
grave obligation to provide education 
which will give man a clear, conscious 
view of his own opinions and judgments, 
a truth in developing and questioning 
them, eloquence in expressing them, and 
a force in urging them. Only if we cap- 
ture the basic qualities of human free- 
dom and dignity in our educational pro- 
gram, can we hold out our greatest 
strengths to other countries of the world. 
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If any person in higher education 
reads these remarks, I would hope that 
he would examine closely how he applies 
for this money and make a very good 
choice, one that will not jeopardize the 
program which he feels will best fit the 
needs of this country. 

The greatest controversy in this pres- 
ent legislation is in title II, the student 
loan program, that is, the 20 percent 
that we call nonreimbursable loans. 
We all know that they are grants. I 
admit it. I do not choose to call them 
scholarships, because scholarships are 
considered a reward given to a person 
either for academic achievement or the 
promise of great academic achievement. 
That is not the case here at all. This 
is a grant to needy students in such ex- 
treme need that, without this kind of 
aid, they would not go to college. There 
are loan funds available in the bill and 
in the National Defense Education Act. 
There are unspent scholarship moneys 
available in many institutions of higher 
learning. If there is any of that assis- 
tance available for a student, he would 
not be eligible for these so-called non- 
reimbursable loans. If a young person 
could go to a local junior college, he 
would not be eligible for these same 
funds either. This boils it down to such 
a narrow category that we will find out 
if it is true what people have been say- 
ing for some time, that there are students 
who are not able to go to college for such 
dire financial reasons that a grant pro- 
gram is necessary for their higher edu- 
cation, With these grants which col- 
leges may utilize they will be encouraged 
to go out and seek students who have the 
ability to successively pursue a college 
course and without this help they would 
definitely not attend an institution of 
higher learning. If such students are 
thus professionally trained, this would 
be one of the best expenditures of Fed- 
eral money authorized by this Congress. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Just how do you go 
about determining who is neediest and 
would get a grant, and who is a little less 
needy and hence would be required to 
pay back the money. 

Mr. QUIE. This is something the col- 
leges have had some experience with 
through the years. I have a great con- 
fidence in the colleges’ and universities’ 
ability to determine who is of excep- 
tional need, and I might point out that if 
no students of this extreme need show 
up at the college, the money may be util- 
ized for loans. The reason why we drew 
the criteria so strict is to make certain 
that all of the grant moneys would jus- 
tifiably be utilized for that purpose. The 
results would be a thorough study in 
which students’ needs are met. I was 
in strong opposition to the Senate-passed 
scholarships as many of you. Do not 
forget that I was one of the ones who 
objected to the sending of H.R. 8900 to 
conference until an agreement was 
reached with the House conferees mak- 
ing assurances that such scholarships 
would not be forced on us and the fol- 
lowing is my statement: 

H.R. 8900 as passed by the House only 
called for assistance to institutions of 
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higher education in meeting the urgent 
need for expansion of their academic 
facilities. It seeks to accomplish these 
objectives through a 5-year program of 
grants and loans for the construction of 
classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and 
related academic and service buildings. 

A majority of the House Education 
Committee consisting of both Democrats 
and Republicans turned down the Presi- 
dent's recommendation for scholarships. 
The committee, after extensive hearings 
and serious study, came up with recom- 
mendations which were completely dif- 
ferent than those proposed by the Presi- 
dent. Later an advisory group of the 
committee suggested further improve- 
ments. When the House leadership saw 
that the committee would not go along 
with the President's recommendations, 
they should have still permitted the 
House to consider its student assistance 
provisions; however, they decided to 
schedule a bill with only provisions for 
assistance for academic facilities. The 
strategy behind this move was based on 
the knowledge that the Senate would in- 
clude the President’s scholarship pro- 
vision in its bill and that the conferees 
would agree to the Senate action. This 
would bring the bill back to the House 
with the President’s scholarship pro- 
visions on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

My main reason for objecting to this 
procedure concerned the possibility that 
the bill with the scholarship provision 
would not pass the House and, if that 
occurred, we would not have any favora- 
ble action for assistance to higher edu- 
cation such as the original House bill 
intended. 

The reasons why I disapprove of the 
scholarship provisions in the Senate bill 
are: First, that they would be adminis- 
tered by State commissions which is an 
exceedingly expensive operation when 
compared with college-administered pro- 
grams; second, these Federal scholar- 
ships would tend to supplant many of 
the scholarships presently given by col- 
leges, individuals, or foundations; third, 
it would completely separate from the 
student assistance now given under the 
National Defense Education Act whereas 
coordination is needed; and, fourth, the 
Senate bill does not adequately take the 
student’s need into consideration since 
no regard will be given to tuition fees 
and other expenses at the particular in- 
stitution which he attends. 

I believe that the recommendations of 
the House advisory group of the Educa- 
tion Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, provide a better means of financial 
assistance to students and avoid the 
above shortcomings. These recommen- 
dations would expand and improve the 
present national defense student loan 
program, First, the annual appropria- 
tion would be increased from $90 million 
to $200 million; second, the ceiling on 
the Federal contribution to an institu- 
tion’s loan fund would be increased from 
$250,000 to $750,000; third, assistance to 
exceptionally needy students would be 
provided through grants developed as a 
coordinated part of the student loan pro- 
gram; and, fourth, incentives for aca- 
demic achievements would be provided 
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through the use of writeoffs of the stu- 
dent loans. 

I want to point out that every one of 
my objections have been met, and I feel 
that the student loan arrangement and 
title I is acceptable. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Grarmmo]. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
have much time in which to present this 
matter. Let me say first of all that in 
title I we have offered equality of treat- 
ment to all institutions of higher edu- 
cation. As announced by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] both 
public and and private institutions will 
receive the same consideration insofar 
as loans are concerned. Grants will be 
limited to facilities in the natural and 
physical sciences, engineering and li- 
braries. 

The same limitation exists in title III, 
which deals with public community col- 
leges, the fastest growing unit in higher 
education in the Nation. These com- 
munity colleges are also eligible to re- 
ceive grants, but the grants are limited, 
as they are in title I, to the specific cate- 
gory of the sciences, engineering and 
libraries. 

Now we come to title II, provisions 
for loans to college students. Eighty 
percent of the money allocated under 
this title will go for 10-year, low-interest 
loans to students. In the past, similar 
loans have been extended under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and I un- 
derstand that 99 percent of these loans 
have been repaid. 

The other 20 percent of the funds 
under this title is for nonreimbursable 
loans for exceptionally needy and able 
students who would not otherwise be able 
to go to college. The Education and 
Labor Committee last year appointed an 
advisory committee on higher educa- 
tion, on which I had the privilege to 
serve. We studied this and other prob- 
lems and found that, although many stu- 
dents are helped by NDEA loans, there 
are able students from needy families 
who cannot accept the risk and burden 
of substantial debt in order to continue 
their education. This is particularly true 
of girls and members of families where 
there are other children who must be 
supported. 

These are young people who could un- 
doubtedly contribute a great deal to the 
economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment of our Nation. But to meet their 
expenses, these exceptionally needy stu- 
dents require grants-in-aid. We are 
placing confidence in the universities to 
see that the plan is properly admin- 
istered. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brapemas]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon, the chairman of 
this subcommittee [Mrs. Green], whose 
interest and labors are largely respon- 
sible for the opportunity the House has 
today to pass this vitally needed legis- 
lation. 

I also want to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Grumol, 
the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
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Qur], and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GoopetL] for their labors in 
behalf of this bill. It has been a genu- 
inely bipartisan effort. 

I want as well to say that I am 
pleased that the bill provides for loans 
and grants for academic facilities to 
the colleges and universities of the 
United States, both public and private, 
including church-related, in accord with 
the excellent policy of which the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon has spoken. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to discuss one of 
the aspects of title IE of the bill, which 
deals with facilities for the community 
colleges. I refer to programs of tech- 
nical education for the production of 
semi-professional technicians. 

I think at the present time it is ap- 
propriate that this legislation should 
give special recognition to these 2-year 
institutions of higher education which 
are serving an increasing percentage of 
college students and are close to their 
communities and responsive to their 
needs. 

The so-called junior college move- 
ment began about a half century ago 
and for most of the years since then 
junior and community colleges have 
been regarded primarily as way stations 
for students who would finish 2 years 
and transfer to 4-year institutions. 

Especially since World War II, how- 
ever, the trend to mass higher educa- 
tion and the demand for specialized 
scientific and technical training has sig- 
nificantly changed the function of the 
junior college. 

I have no time now to do more than 
say that the studies of our Advisory 
Committee on Higher Education show 
an alarming shortage of semi-profes- 
sional technicians to meet the demands 
of our space effort and the changing re- 
quirements of an increasingly automated 
economy. The technical institute and 
the 2-year community college are par- 
ticularly well suited to helping meet this 
shortage. 

I have been sharply aware of the need 
for more college trained technicians 
since I served with four colleagues on 
the Education and Labor Committee— 
Mr. Gramo, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. Quiz, and 
Mr. GoopreLtt—after the close of the last 
session on an Advisory Group on Higher 
Education. 

Our instructions were to work to iden- 
tify the unmet needs in higher educa- 
tion in fields which contribute most 
directly to national security and eco- 
nomic growth. 

After consulting with leading members 
of the scientific and university commu- 
nity we were convinced that the Nation 
faces a truly alarming shortage of tech- 
nicians with at least 2 years of college- 
level preparation in these fields: engi- 
neering, mathematics, and the physical 
and life sciences, 

All members of the Advisory Group 
last February introduced the technical 
education bill which would encourage 
the education of more semiprofessional 
technicians. 

The term “technician” is a very popu- 
lar and commonly used one these days 
and it has an open end meaning so far 
as the range of skills it denotes. 
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But the semiprofessional technicians 
now being trained in recognized techni- 
cal institute and community college pro- 
grams are a very specific breed and I 
would like to cite an excellent description 
of the semiprofessional technician sup- 
plied by acting Labor Secretary W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz when he testified on the tech- 
nical education bill early June 1962: 

There is no one term which can be realis- 
tically used to designate the subprofessional 
engineering, scientific, and medical occupa- 
tions. There is such a great diversity in their 
functions, educational requirements, and 
other characteristics that there is no gen- 
erally accepted definition. In general, these 
occupations require scientific and mathe- 
matical knowledge and specialized education 
and training in some aspect of technology or 
science. Workers in these occupations assist 
or support professional personnel, and are 
utilized in research, production, testing, and 
other activities where technical know-how 
is required. All of their tasks are functional 
parts of the work of the professional person. 


We need many more of these semi- 
professional technicians with 2 years of 
college-level education to support the 
work of our scientists and engineers. 

To indicate the urgency for action to 
increase the production of such semi- 
professional technicians I would like to 
cite further the testimony of Secretary 
Wirtz: 

Studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show a projected increase between 1960 and 
1970 of over 75 percent for those occupations 
which support engineers and scientists, and 
about 20 percent for those supporting phy- 
siclans and other doctors. Altogether, this 
means that we will need over 1,450,000 of 
these workers by 1970, an increase of over 
600,000 more than were employed in 1960, or 
an average annual increase of about 60,000 
over the decade. Add to this an estimated 
need for about 17,500 persons a year to re- 
place those who die, retire, or transfer out 
of the field, and the average annual need 
could be about 78,000. 


Many of these semiprofessional tech- 
nicians are educated in what is known as 
technical education programs. I take 
this time for the specific purpose of 
making clear that it is my understanding 
and the understanding of a majority of 
my colleagues on the conference com- 
mittee that funds under title III may be 
made available to 2-year college level 
institutions which plan to use these 
funds to help construct facilities for the 
education of the semiprofessional tech- 
nicians of whom I have been speaking. 
I refer specifically to paragraph 3 of sec- 
tion 306. 

I want to be sure it is clear that struc- 
tures or portions thereof for instruction 
in related technologies in the natural 
and physical sciences and engineering 
are eligible for funds under title III. 

I believe I am correct in stating that 
this is the understanding of my subcom- 
mittee colleagues on this side of the aisle 
and of the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. Gul, and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GoopEtt], on the other side. 
I would like to ask them if my under- 
standing is correct. 

Mr. QUIE. That is my understanding. 

Mr. GOODELL. Is it the understand- 
ing of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Quiz] that the language of title 
III of the bill includes assistance for 
facilities for instruction or research in 
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the natural and physical sciences, en- 
gineering and their related technologies? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. The Ad- 
visory Group on Higher Education of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
headed by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BrapEemas] pointed out in its re- 
port the growing national concern over 
the lack of subprofessional or semi- 
professional engineers. This bill would 
include assistance for facilities for train- 
ing such individuals within the meaning 
of the term “public community college 
facilities.” 

Mr. GOODELL. That is my under- 
standing. The bill would provide as- 
sistance to those public and other non- 
profit educational institutions which 
provide less than 4 but not less than 2 
years of full-time instruction, or its 
equivalent, in an organized occupational 
curriculum in engineering, or the physi- 
cal or biological sciences and is designed 
to prepare the student for immediate 
employment at the semiprofessional 
level in engineering, scientific, or other 
technological fields which require the 
understanding and application of basic 
engineering, scientific, or mathematical 
principles or knowledge, and is properly 
accredited. 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. For ex- 
ample, community colleges offering cur- 
riculums in civil, chemical, electrical, or 
mechanical technologies would be eligi- 
ble for assistance under title III as 
would medical and dental technologies. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is my under- 
standing. The need is demonstrated by 
the fact the Advisory Group learned that 
the ratio of technicians to scientists and 
engineers should be approximately 4 
to 1. The present proportion is ap- 
proximately 67 technicians for each 100 
scientists or engineers. 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. The pro- 
portion of technicians to scientists and 
engineers must be improved to bring 
about better utilization of our profes- 
sionals. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I want to add my 
agreement to this further explanation 
which my two colleagues have given. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I would like to in- 
clude at this point in the discussion of 
semiprofessional technicians an editorial 
concerning the Technical Education Act 
of 1962, H.R. 10396, of which the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BrapEemas], the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopEL.], and I are all authors. 

The editorial, entitled “H.R. 10396 and 
Mr. BRADEMAS,” is from the June 1962 is- 
sue of Technical Education News, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

The editorial follows: 

H.R. 10396 AND MR. BRADEMAS 

The April 1959 issue of Technical Educa- 
tion News editorialized strongly on title 
VIII of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. We were especially, and we still be- 
lieve properly, critical of the fact that some 
of its provisions made it impossible to carry 
out the full intent of Congress in passing the 
act. While we strongly urged an amendment 
of the act, no revision has taken place for 
2 political reasons, and none is apt 


It is most heartening, therefore, to find 
on the horizon newly proposed legislation 
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that will amend the deficiencies of title VIII 
with reference to technical education and 
at the same time make provision for a new 
and greatly enlarged program of technical 
education assistance. We refer to H.R. 10396, 
a bill submitted in the House of Representa- 
tives and referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on February 26, 1962, by 
Congressman JOHN BRADEMAS, of Indiana. 

In Mr. BradeMas and his bill technical ed- 
ucation has found a new champion, and we 
strongly urge all those interested in the fur- 
ther development of technical education in 
this country to give this new bill their close 
and considered attention and to give Mr. 
BRaDEMAs all the help and support this field 
can muster. 

H.R. 10396 is a bill “to provide Federal 
assistance for the establishment, expansion, 
and improvement of programs of technical 
education at the college level,” and it is 
designed to assist “programs of technical 
education consisting of organized occupa- 
tional curriculums in engineering, mathe- 
matics, or the physical or biological sciences 
which require not less than 2 years of full 
time college-level study, or its equivalent, 
and are intended to prepare the student for 
immediate employment at the semiprofes- 
sional level.” 

Title III of the act, covering grants for 
the establishment, expansion, and improve- 
ment of programs in technical education, 
authorizes the appropriation of $40 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years. 

Other commendable features of the bill 
provide that: 

All grants will be distributed through the 
various States and by law must be partially 
matched. 

Any accredited nonprofit educational insti- 
tution, which is regularly authorized within 
a State to provide a program of education 
beyond high school, can qualify for aid, 
public or private. 

There be established in the Office of Edu- 
cation a Federal Council for Technical Edu- 
cation. 

If you don’t already have a copy of the 
bill, we urge you to write Congressman 
Brapemas for one. We have been able only 
to highlight its more important provisions, 
and we believe that every technical institute 
administrator and teacher should familiar- 
ize himself with the full contents of the 
proposed act. 

But, we also urge you to give Mr. BRADEMAS 
your loyal support. He is an intelligent, 
informed, and dedicated friend of technical 
education. We cannot remember ever meet- 
ing a Federal legislator so fully cognizant 
of the function of the engineering or scien- 
tific technician and his importance to the 
welfare of our Nation.—E.E.B. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert as well an article from the same 
issue of the Technical Education News” 
which contains an analysis of H.R. 
10396. 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE DIVISION PROGRAM 
COVERS MANY ASPECTS OF TECHNICAL EDU- 
CATION 
June 18-22, 1962, are the dates of the 

annual meeting of the Technical Institute 

Division of the American Society for Engi- 

neering Education, to be held at the US. 

Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs, 

Colo. Highlights of the program will be: 


BILL H.R, 10396 

The Honorable JoRN Brapemas (Democrat, 
of Indiana), sponsor of bill H.R. 10396 pro- 
posing a new program of Federal grants to 
stimulate technical education, will address 
the opening session of the meeting on Mon- 
day morning, June 18. His topic will be 
“New Frontiers in Technical Institute Edu- 
cation,” 
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Congressman Brapemas is chairman of the 
Advisory Group on Higher Education to the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Working with him are Rogerr N. Grarmo, 
Connecticut; James G. O’Hara, Michigan; 
ALBERT H. Quire, Minnesota; and CHARLES 
E. GOODELL, New York. The group’s re- 
port, “Congressional Action for Higher 
Education,” submitted January 22, 1962, cov- 
ered technical institutes, academic facilities, 
supply and quality of teachers at all levels, 
financial assistance to students, and basic 
research to improve learning and teaching. 

The Brademas bill, H.R. 10396, tentatively 
called the Technical Education Act of 1962, 
was introduced February 26 and had the 
unanimous backing of all members of the 
advisory group and that of Congressman 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, of New York, chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor to which the bill was referred. 

H.R. 10396 proposes that Federal assistance 
be provided through the States for programs 
of technical education at the college level. 
The purpose of the proposed act is first to 
assist the States in making inventories to 
determine the nature and scope of exist- 
ing programs consisting of organized oc- 
cupational curriculums in engineering, 
mathematics, or the physical and biological 
sciences which require not less than 2 years 
of full-time college-level study or its equiva- 
lent and are intended to prepare the student 
for immediate employment at the semipro- 
fessional level; second, to survey the 
technical manpower requirements for semi- 
professional technicians in scientific and 
technological fields essential to national se- 
curity and economic growth; and third, to 
develop plans for the expansion, establish- 
ment, and improvement of programs of tech- 
nical education which will assist in meeting 
the national needs for technicians in accord- 
ance with State plans. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Specifically, the bill calls for $2 million 
to be used as payments to States which want 
to conduct surveys to determine their needs 
and to prepare plans to meet those needs. 
Then it calls for the sum of $40 million to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and annually for each of the 
4s fiscal years—in other words, 
up to June 30, 1967. This will enable grants 
to be made to States so that they can pro- 
vide programs of technical education under 
public or private nonprofit auspices. 

As a special project under the bill, each 
participating State may set aside an amount 
equal to 10 percent of the grants received to 
pay for the cost of research, demonstrations, 
training and traineeships, and projects for 
the establishment of special facilities and 
services designed to meet problems arising 
in programs of technical education or to 
develop or evaluate programs of a new, 
special, or unique nature. Such projects 
may be carried out by any public or private 
nonprofit agency or institution. 


MATCHING FUNDS 


The survey and planning funds would be 
distributed among the States on the basis of 
cultural employment and would be 
matched dollar-for-dollar by the States. The 
grants for the establishment, expansion, and 
improvement of technical education would 
be allocated among the States on the basis of 
the current number of high school graduates 
and nonagricultural employment by a State 
agency on a project basis, The Federal share 
would in no case exceed two-thirds of the 
cost of a project. 

To be eligible for a grant, “a project must 
provide for the construction of academic 
facilities, for acquisition of equipment, or 
for the strengthening of faculty, for the pur- 
pose of creating new or additional programs 
of technical education.” The U.S. Office of 
Education would set up a Federal Council 
for Technical Education consisting of the 
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U.S. Commissioner of Education as chairman 
and 12 persons appointed without regard to 
civil service laws by the Commissioner with 
the approval of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The membership of the 
council would contain representation from 
college-level technical education, research 
and development organizations, engineering 
and scientific professional societies, and 
technologically based industry. 

SOME DEFINITIONS 

As defined in the proposed act, the term 
“program of technical education” means a 
program which “admits as regular students 
only individuals having a certificate of grad- 
uation from high school or the recognized 
equivalent of such a certificate; is conducted 
at a public or private nonprofit educational 
institution regularly authorized by a State 
to provide a program of education beyond the 
high school; consists of not less than 2 
years of full-time instruction or its equiva- 
lent; is designed to prepare the student for 
immediate employment at the semiprofes- 
sional level requiring the understanding and 
application of basic engineering, scientific, 
or mathematical principles or knowledge; 
and is accredited by a national or regional 
recognized accrediting agency or associa- 
tion.” 

The term “high school” as used in H.R. 
10396 does not include any grade beyond the 
12th, and the term “nonprofit educational in- 
stitution” means one owned and operated by 
one or more corporations or associations, no 
part of the net earnings of which inures to 
the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual. The term “State” as used in the 
bill is considered to include the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and American Sa- 
moa, in addition to the 50 States. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask a 
question of the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PowELL]. Apparently he is not 
here. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr, Speaker, I think 
this is a very serious moment with ref- 
erence to an important piece of legisla- 
tion. I do not consider myself to be a 
radical in any respect. I am in favor of 
this conference report. I would have 
preferred that we come back for instruc- 
tions from the House. But Iam not in- 
volved in the issue as to the procedure 
we should have followed to give the 
House a chance to work its will. I re- 
gret we did not come back for instruc- 
tions. 

I was against the Senate scholarship 
bill which the administration recom- 
mended, because it was a scholarship 
program administered through what I 
consider to be a vast new bureaucracy 
of commissions set up in every State; be- 
cause it was going to conflict seriously, 
in my opinion, with the National De- 
fense Education Act which is adminis- 
tered through the colleges. 

The conference report is a compro- 
mise. It satisfies none of us entirely. 
It is not perfect, but I believe it is a 
sound, constructive piece of legislation. 
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In my responsibility, I cannot find it in 
my heart to oppose it here today. I 
know many who feel strongly on some 
of these individual issues, but who are 
in favor of assistance to higher educa- 
tion: They are going to vote for the 
motion to recommit, though they favor 
other forms of higher education aid. I 
feel if we agree to the motion to recom- 
mit and we send this back to conference, 
we will have no higher education bill 
this year. I believe it is imperative that 
we pass this bill. 

I would like to clarify one thing in 
reference to scholarships, that is, the 20 
percent aid. If a college is given $100,- 
000 under this bill, that money is for 
loans to students. They may use 20 per- 
cent or $20,000 for grants, but the grants 
are only to students that they find 
otherwise would not go into any college, 
even their local community college. If 
they would not go even to a local com- 
munity college, then they could get 
money under this bill from the commu- 
nity college or other colleges. 

It is a program designed to get the 
colleges to go out and find the 30 percent 
of the top one-fourth of high school 
graduates in this country who do not go 
on to college. That is wasted brain- 
power. 

Mr. Speaker, we want our college ad- 
ministrators to go to the guidance teach- 
ers in high schools and tell them, look, 
you must have students here who are 
impoverished, from poor families, whose 
mother and father never went to college, 
who feel no urgency to go to college. 
Can you help us to get them to come into 
this program?” 

Mr. Speaker, we have some money here 
set aside in grants that will get such 
students over this hump and get them 
into our colleges. There is a limitation 
on this 20-percent money. After delib- 
eration and investigation—and I want 
it understood—if the college cannot find 
students who meet the rigid require- 
ments of exceptional need, then they 
cannot spend that money on grants. We 
leave it in the hands of the colleges to 
administer themselves. They are the 
people who are competent, who are ex- 
perienced in administering these things. 
They combine a work schedule with a 
loan, and some scholarships today to 
bring some people into college. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is imperative 
that we have aid to higher education. 
I am sorry that the bill is not perfect 
and does not satisfy all of our colleagues 
but we should have this conference re- 
port approved today. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report completed this week 
on H.R. 8900 found the majority of the 
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House conferees voting for discrimina- 
tory limitations on the House version of 
title I of the report which are complete- 
ly unacceptable because they distort the 
whole purpose of Federal assistance in 
constructing college facilities. 

Even more important, the conference 
report to which our colleagues agreed— 
with one exception—disregards com- 
pletely the absolute guarantee given to 
the House on May 9 by the chairman of 
the Committee on Education and La- 
bor that “we will come back with a bill 
without scholarships.” 


I repeat— 


Said the chairman— 
that under no circumstance will we accept 
the scholarship provision in conference with 
the Senate. 


In response to a further question from 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Avery] 
on the floor of the House, “that under 
no circumstances will he agree to a con- 
ference report that would write scholar- 
ships into this bill,” the chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor re- 
plied, “that is absolutely correct.” 

The conference report which we have 
received, nevertheless, accepts the exact 
figures of title II of the Senate version 
of H.R. 8900 as the basis for Federal 
subsidies to provide loans for college 
students from which 20 percent of the 
funds are authorized to be nonreimburs- 
able loans. This means scholarships 
and is the more illogical in that our col- 
leagues have agreed to scholarships— 
albeit through semantic doubletalk— 
without even requiring that the recipi- 
ents be scholars. This adds insult to dis- 
regard of the guarantees several times 
repeated on the floor of the House. 

Our colleagues have further disre- 
garded the intent of the House by accept- 
ing title III of the Senate version and 
again limiting the purposes of the con- 
struction grants therein authorized to 
the erection of “structures designed, and 
to be used only, for instruction or re- 
search in the natural or physical sci- 
ences or engineering or for use as a 
library.” This same distortion of the 
intention of the House, as earlier noted, 
was accepted in the conference report 
for the grants of title I authorized for 
all other colleges and universities. 

This distortion apparently was justi- 
fied by the belief that the church-state 
controversy could be avoided by limiting 
grants to defense subjects, the thesis 
being that the NDEA had created prece- 
dent for such Federal programs. This 
is not true. The NDEA only established 
precedent for loans to church schools 
to buy science equipment—not for 
grants. Hence the constitutionality of 
grants for science or engineering build- 
ings is as questionable as for any other 
facilities. 

Whether by grants or loans, this in- 
trusion of the Federal Government into 
the substantive purposes of higher edu- 
cation was not the intent of the House 
in passing its version of H.R. 8900. 
Hence I earnestly encourage my col- 
leagues to reject the conference report 
and especially to reconfirm their earlier 
disapproval of Federal scholarships no 
matter what other name may be given 
to them, 
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Let me also remind my colleagues that 
only last year we extended title II of 
the National Defense Education Act 
which already provides an extensive pro- 
gram of Federal loans to college students. 
At the same time, the Congress should 
know that increasing amounts of pri- 
vate loan funds are being made available 
notably under the United Student Aid 
Funds, Inc., and that this private effort 
will be undermined if not destroyed by 
further intervention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the financing of under- 
graduates in our colleges. Certainly we 
must avoid the approval of Federal 
scholarships for students who have not 
merited such consideration for scholar- 
ship without the scholar is an empty 
word that smacks of another welfare 
program without purpose. 

Let me further remind you that the 
administration of the proposed program 
under title II would be not merely diffi- 
cult but impossible to honestly admin- 
ister. If all students now needing 
Federal loans to pay for their college 
costs are already screened on the basis 
on need, how then could administrators 
give meaning and differentiate between 
need and exceptional need? Conversely, 
what justification is there for the as- 
sumption that those who need a loan 
will eventually be able to pay it back, but 
that those with exceptional need for a 
loan cannot do so? This requires an 
anticipation of conditions after gradua- 
tion and earning powers of the borrow- 
ing students which converts administra- 
tion of this bill into crystal-ball gazing. 
It would further provide opportunity for 
utterly unjustified discrimination among 
the needy, although not on the only basis 
they might be thought worthy; namely, 
that of scholarliness. Here there is no 
difference apparently between the needy 
and the exceptionally needy. In addi- 
tion we are setting up a new bureaucratic 
operation. 

If this lack of clear intent as well as 
disregard of the original intent of the 
Congress is apparent to the Members of 
this body, the conclusion that must be 
reached is that the conference report 
must be rejected not only on title II but 
in its entirety. I might add that our new 
Secretary of Labor has wasted almost 
$13,000 of taxpayers’ money this morn- 
ing by sending us a lengthy telegram in 
behalf of this bill. We should vote to 
send H.R. 8900 back to conference. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I plead 
with the Members of the House to con- 
sider in a calm and deliberate manner 
what we would be doing here if we were 
to adopt this conference report. Seri- 
ously and in all earnestness, I believe 
we would be adopting a legislative mon- 
strosity that would set up an adminis- 
trative jungle for the colleges and uni- 
versities to administer. There would be 
two different Federal programs of stu- 
dent assistance to administer. 

Are we going to require a college to 
say to one student who obtains a Federal 
loan that he must sign a loyalty oath 
but that another student obtaining a 
loan under this proposed new program 
will not have to sign a loyalty oath? Are 
we going to provide, as we would by 
adopting this conferee report, that colle- 
ges must contribute 10 percent to one 
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Federal loan fund but nothing to the 
other Federal loan fund? The new 
and additional loan fund, which would 
be set up under this conference report, 
would consist of all Federal money. The 
more a college could loan out, the more it 
could give away in the form of grants or 
scholarships, because 20 percent of all 
funds allocated to a college can be given 
away. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. What I would like to 
know is simply this: If a needy young- 
ster says “I will go to college if you do 
not require me to pay the money back, 
but I will not go if I have to pay it 
back,” would he then qualify under the 
20 percent limitation? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will say to the distin- 
guished minority leader that although 
there are supposed to be criteria for 
making grants under the proposed new 
program, they would not be all enforci- 
ble. There is no way of really knowing 
what a college would do in such a situ- 
ation as the minority leader describes. 
But we would be establishing a program 
which would necessarily descriminate as 
between American youth. 

One student might walk into a col- 
lege administrator’s office to obtain nec- 
essary funds and be told, “You do not 
have to pay it back.” But the next stu- 
dent who walks into the same office 
could be met with this kind of an an- 
swer: “You are needy, too, but our 20 
percent for grants is gone. Here is the 
money you need—but you will have to 
pay it back.” 

Mr. Speaker, we are not talking here 
about private scholarship grants; we are 
talking about the money of the taxpay- 
ers. A basic, fundamental decision to 
embark upon a Federal scholarship pro- 
gram should not be made in this manner. 
Such a proposal should be considered 
as other important legislation in the reg- 
ular manner. 

Some say that we will have no legis- 
lation if we sent this bill back to the 
conference. Is the House to be just a 
rubberstamp so far as the legislative 
process is concerned? If we send the 
bill back to conference, the conferees 
will have another opportunity to come 
up with legislation limited to construc- 
tion aid for higher education—legisla- 
tion for which most of us have already 
voted. 

Mr. Speaker, insofar as the religious 
strawman raised up by the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. Green! in her earlier 
remarks, most of us crossed that bridge 
earlier this year when we voted for H.R. 
8900 as it passed the House. The only 
real issue and the major question, I sub- 
mit, is title II, and whether we are going 
to legislate in such an irresponsible 
manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members to 
support the motion which will recommit 
the bill to conference and instruct our 
conferees to stand by the position of the 
House with regard to title IT. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to be fair, and I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], 2 minutes. 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon., Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Carey]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, this is my 
second trip to the well of the House 
today. The first time I came was to 
change my position from negative to 
positive on the conference report on the 
farm bill. I pondered that decision be- 
cause I have had deep misgivings about 
our approach to the horrendous burden 
of farm surplus. I have favored a drastic 
and realistic appraisal of this problem 
and I was reluctant to settle for any- 
thing less. But rather than remain 
neutral, indifferent or negative I de- 
cided that at least the report was a ges- 
ture in the right direction and I did not 
want to adopt a do-nothing attitude. 

The sequence of legislation today is 
significant. In the farm bill we dealt 
with the problem of superabundance in 
agriculture. In this conference report 
we are concerned with the shortage of 
facilities in higher education. We did 
not take a do-nothing position on agri- 
culture. I say that this House in its 
wisdom should not now take a know- 
nothing attitude on aid to education. 

I support this conference report be- 
cause it is the last chance we have for an 
aid to higher education bill in this Con- 
gress, This is a fair bill. It is for pub- 
lic and private colleges and is impartial 
and nondiscriminatory. It preserves 
the spirit and tradition of private enter- 
prise in education. It treats all students 
alike and is based upon the sound con- 
cept of distributive justice which had 
been identified in higher education leg- 
islation since the days of N.Y.A., the GI 
bill, the National Defense Education Act 
and all other programs. I believe that 
the principles of fair and equal distribu- 
tion of funds for education must be fol- 
lowed. I submit that the student must 
not be required to surrender his free 
choice of an educational institution and 
be compelled to attend a public college 
as a condition to securing a just share 
of his father’s taxes. 

We are engaged with the Soviet Un- 
ion and the totalitarian system in a bat- 
tle for the minds of children. Nothing 
less than our utmost effort will permit us 
to prevail in this struggle. Are we going 
to say today that we will pass an aid to 
education bill and meet the challenge or 
are we going to retreat, surrender, and 
default in our obligation to our own chil- 
dren, 

Again I refer to the problem of agri- 
culture. We did not default on our ob- 
ligation to the farmers. We have set 
aside our little, partial, local differences 
and cooperated to outproduce the Soviet 
Union and the Communist system. We 
have built the greatest agricultural out- 
put in all of history. 

Now we must demonstrate that we can 
produce more teachers, better scientists, 
and finer technicians under a free enter- 
prise school system private and public. 
We have a chance to join in that effort 
by adopting the conference report here 
today. 

I dwell on the significance of the 
sequences of legislation today. By our 
action are we going to say that we are 
able to generate a glut of feed and food 
but are incapable to mounting an effec- 
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tive effort to educate our children? Are 
we going to say everything for corn and 
cotton but not one dime for kids and 
schools? I hold that we need as much 
growth in the second area as in the first. 

I am proud to express my esteem for 
the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] and to the other conferees who 
have brought in this report. I urge its 
adoption, 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, in conclusion I should like to say that 
we surely do not want to jeopardize the 
possibility of enacting generally accept- 
able proposals to aid our colleges by in- 
corporating a hastily developed, and 
wholly unrelated, program of student 
assistance. This has no relevance to 
college assistance; indeed, more stu- 
dents may aggravate the problem of in- 
adequate facilities. 

The debate clearly has brought out the 
fact that the program suggested in title 
II would be in direct competition with, 
and constitute an overlapping of, a very 
good ongoing loan program under the 
National Defense Education Act. I sug- 
gest that our committee decide in the 
next session whether there should be an 
expansion of that act. By acting then 
we should not becloud the issue of pro- 
viding suitable aid to our colleges as 
would the proposed incorporation of this 
ill-advised student assistance program. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
for the matter of legislative history, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of the time on this side to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Bocas]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
for a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the gentlewoman for her work 
in this field of higher education and I 
wish to associate myself with her re- 
marks. Her lucid and clear remarks ex- 
pose the slogan of separation of church 
and state as fuzzy thinking and little or 
no principle. I shall support this bill 
as necessary to educate our youth in a 
scientific world and expanding universe. 

The aid which honeycombs our various 
programs shows that there is little sub- 
stance to the argument of unconstitu- 
tionality. The first amendment of our 
Constitution provides that Congress 
shall pass no law establishing a religion. 
The aid to our students does not estab- 
lish a religion but permits our youth to 
receive that higher education which is 
so necessary for our youth to play their 
roles in the preservation of our demo- 
cratic principles and for the growth of 
our economy. 

Title I of the bill provides equality of 
treatment of all institutions of higher 
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learning. Title II provides for loans and 
not scholarships; 20 percent of the funds 
are nonreimbursable loans which are 
given to those students who are in need 
and cannot receive an education other- 
wise. 

I support this conference report on 
H.R. 8900 and trust that we shall rise 
to the occasion and provide for our own 
future. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, early this 
year, on January 30, the House passed 
a bill for higher education. It was a 
bipartisan bill. The vote was 319 to 79 
which indicated that the vast majority 
of the Members of this body recognized 
the fact that one of the grave problems 
conftonting the United States of Amer- 
ica is the demand for knowledge in this 
highly technical era in which all of us 
are now living; and that that knowledge 
could best be supplied by using the exist- 
ing system of American education 
which, since its inception, has been pub- 
lic, private, and religious. What has 
happened since then to change any- 
body’s mind? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The inclusion of 
scholarships is a complete departure 
from the bill that the House passed, for 
which I voted; and I am ready to vote 
for that kind of bill again. 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be very happy to 
come to that if the gentleman will per- 
mit. I repeat my question, and I shall 
attempt in a moment to answer the ob- 
servation made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana. 

With respect to title I, namely, that 
part of the bill having to do with grants 
and loans, the loan provision is exactly 
as it was as it passed the House. The 
grant provision on the other hand has 
been narrowed. In January the grants 
were more or less across the board for 
certain selected facilities. Now those 
facilities have been spelled out in this 
conference report. So that I say, in all 
due deference to some groups who have 
injected certain divisive issues into this 
matter, namely, the religious issue, that 
this is a false and a fake issue, because 
if this is an issue now then it was more 
of an issue in January when my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, many of whom 
come from the great Southland, voted 
for this bill with the broader provisions 
then prevailing. 

All of you know that over the years 
we have not tried to make these distinc- 
tions, in the land-grant colleges, in the 
GI bill, in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, in the great program of re- 
search sponsored by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island having to do with the In- 
stitutes of Health, in which all eligible 
medical institutions participate to the 
great advantage and advancement of 
knowledge in the United States of 
America. 

If we attack that principle now we are 
not standing up for what some people 
call a constitutional bar in separation of 
church and State. We are, in effect, 
attacking the fundamental system of 
higher education in the United States, 
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and we would end up, if we followed the 
principle, only with public education 
supported by taxpayers’ money, or very, 
very rich private institutions which only 
very rich people could attend, and I do 
not believe any of us want to do that. 

Now, the second consideration about 
scholarships. It was my understanding, 
and I think I am right, that there was 
a fundamental objection to a scholarship 
program administered on the Federal 
level. As the distinguished gentleman 
out about the type of program that was 
from Ohio, or from New York, pointed 
proposed in the bill in the other body, 
this is not the case in this bill. This 
follows the well-established program of 
loans, It does make one exception, and 
I think a very intelligent exception. It 
says that institution X at its discretion, 
not at the instruction of any Federal 
agency, not at the instruction of any 
Federal bureau, but at the discretion of 
the institution, if it feels it has ample 
funds, may use up to 20 percent of those 
funds for pure scholarship purposes. Is 
that any great departure? Certainly it 
is not. Is this any greater administra- 
tive Pandora’s box? Of course, it is not. 
Every college in the United States has 
scholarship procedures, as all of you 
know. I have only recently had to send 
three children to college, and I know how 
difficult it is to get a scholarship and 
what they have to do to apply for a 
scholarship. The question about wheth- 
er or not the college is able to determine 
need is academic, because they have long 
since perfected methods by which they 
determine need, and it is a very fair 
technique. 

I hope the conference report will be 
adopted. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days to 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
Record on the pending conference re- 
port. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
defense of the conference report on H.R. 
8900. As you know, this report is the 
result of many months’ labor, having 
originally passed the House by an over- 
whelming vote of 319 for and 79 against 
on January 30. The Senate, however, 
passed an amended bill on February 6. 
Not receiving unanimous consent to go 
to conference, the conference was de- 
layed until a rule was given. There were 
eight major differences in the versions of 
the bill passed by the two Houses: 

First. The House bill authorizes $180 
million annually in grants and $120 mil- 
lion annually in loans to higher educa- 
tion institutions for construction of 
academic facilities. The Senate bill pro- 
vides $300 million annually for loans, 
with no provision for grants. 

Second. The House bill provides for 
State commissions, using existing agen- 
cies where available, to determine priori- 
ties for grants. It authorizes a maxi- 
mum of $3 million annually for 2 years 
to defray State commissions’ expenses. 
The Senate bill has no similar provision. 
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Third. The House bill provides for 
direct appropriations for loan funds, 
The Senate bill authorizes the Commis- 
sioner of Education to borrow loan funds 
from the Treasury. 

Fourth. The House bill sets the loan 
interest rate at not more than 234 per- 
cent or, apparently one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent above the average interest rate on 
US. obligations, whichever is higher. 
The Senate bill sets the interest rate at 
not less than one-fourth of 1 percent 
above the interest rate paid by the Com- 
missioner to the Treasury. 

Fifth. The House bill excludes funds 
for any facility intended primarily for 
events for which admission is charged, 
plus any gymnasium or other facility 
specially designed for physical educa- 
tion, or for athletic or recreational activ- 
ities. The Senate bill excludes funds for 
facilities intended primarily for events 
for which admission is charged. 

Sixth. The Senate bill provides for 4- 
year scholarships, based upon ability and 
need for financial assistance, with State 
commissions to select students awarded 
scholarships. The House bill has no 
scholarship provision. 

Seventh. The Senate bill provides cost 
of education allowances to institutions 
attended by scholarship holders in the 
amount of $350 per scholarship student 
per year. The House bill contains no 
similar provision. 

Eighth. The Senate bill authorizes $50 
million annually for 5 years for construc- 
tion of public community colleges. The 
House bill does not have a separate com- 
munity college provision. 

The conference report, therefore, rep- 
resents acompromise. Title I of the bill 
as now presented is very similar to the 
original bill passed by the House with the 
exception that certain categorical uses 
are defined. These categories were bor- 
rowed largely from the famous NDEA 
and were based upon the current needs 
of our great Nation in its current defense 
of our way of life. No one would ques- 
tion the great need for more adequate 
facilities for our expanding enrollment 
in institutions of higher learning, for 
higher education in the United States 
faces both a crisis and a challenge in the 
coming decade. The so-called popula- 
tion explosion will confront the colleges 
and universities with a 30-percent enroll- 
ment increase by 1965. At the same time 
the demands of the Nation challenge 
institutions of higher education to pro- 
duce needed scientists and engineers. 
Title I has, therefore, been limited to 
natural and physical sciences, engineer- 
ing and libraries in the grant provisions. 

The loans provisions of the conference 
substitute are the same as the House bill, 
except for technical changes and a 
change in the interest rate. 

Committed as we are to a national 
effort in space technology and defense, 
I feel that Federal assistance is required 
now if institutions of higher learning are 
to meet the goal of expectation. 

Title II is addressed to student assist- 
ance in the form of loans, a portion 
the House bill. The agreement reached 
in conference provides for student assist- 
ance in the form of loans, a portion 
of which will be nonreimbursable in 
character to provide limited help to very 
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needy, but promising students. In testi- 
mony after testimony, college adminis- 
trators urged the enactment of this leg- 
islation in order to fulfill the needs of 
the college and universities to provide 
for promising young people in their pur- 
suit of an education that would pre- 
pare them to meet the challenges of our 
ever-changing society. Our experience 
with the loan program under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act has dem- 
onstrated the need of such a program. 
In a report from the Office of Education 
received by my office on September 13 
regarding the operation of the national 
defense student loan program, it was 
revealed that: 

Of the 1,452 colleges participating in the 
program last year, the account shows the 
following: total accounts on which payments 
or cancellation for teaching has been made, 
25,482. Total repayments of principal and 
interest $2.8 million, In 1,100 colleges, all 
required repayments were made on time, 
and in 352 institutions a total of 1,989 pay- 
ments due as of November 30, 1961, were late. 
No institution reported an account as uncol- 
lectible, and as the figures above show, the 
8-percent payments were concentrated in less 
than 25 percent of the participating colleges. 


Such a record is indeed commendable, 
and I believe that, if enacted, this law 
will provide the opportunity for many 
others to share in America’s great chal- 
lenge. Again, title III was not in the 
original House bill, however, the Senate 
bill had contained a separate grant pro- 
vision for construction of public com- 
munity college facilities. The confer- 
ence report has altered the original Sen- 
ate provision by seeing that the same 
limitations are applied to the public 
community colleges as were applied in 
title I to other institutions of higher 
education, because we believe that the 
community college will perhaps be the 
institution with the greatest amount of 
growth in the next decade. It is im- 
portant that encouragement and aid be 
given to them. I urge, therefore, ac- 
ceptance of this conference report today 
so that H.R. 8900 may be enacted into 
law. Such a program will pay back in 
actual return far more than its cost 
because we will have at least mounted an 
initial effort against the growing obsoles- 
cence of our present support to higher 
education, an obsolescence that is a 
luxury that this country cannot afford. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
certain telegrams. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived many telegrams in support of 
the conference report on H.R. 8900. 
Among these are telegrams from out- 
standing Pennsylvanians who are work- 
ing strenuously for the advancement of 
education. The importance of their 
views is so great that I have attached 
the contents of the telegrams from Dr. 
Millard E. Gladfelter, Dr. Gaylord P. 
Harnwell, Dr. Eric A. Walker, Dr. 
Charles H. Boehm, Hon. Richardson Dil- 
worth, Sister Catherine Frances, and 
Chairman Duane E. Wilder. 
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I strongly support the conference re- 
port and I urge the Members to consider 
these views contained in the telegrams 
which I now read: 


HARRISBURG, Pa., September 19, 1962. 
Hon. HERMAN TOLL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As cochairman of Governor Lawrence's 
committee of 100 for better education, I urge 
your support of higher education bill as re- 
ported out by bipartisan conference com- 
mittee. 

Duane E. WILDER. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., September 18, 1962. 
Hon. HERMAN TOLL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Philadelphia Commission on Higher 
Education strongly urges your support for 
conference committee’s version of the high- 
er education bill. 

MILLARD E. GLADFELTER, 
Chairman. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., September 19, 1962. 
Congressman HERMAN TOLL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge you support conference re- 
port H.R. 8900 as essential to progress in 
higher education. 

GAYLORD P. HARNWELL, 
President, University of Pennsylvania. 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA., September 19, 1962. 
Congressman HERMAN TOLL, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Conditions in conference report on higher 
education satisfactory. Urge your support. 

Eric A. WALKER, 

President, Pennsylvania State University. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., September 18, 1962. 
Representative HERMAN TOLL, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge your support of the House-Senate 
bipartisan conference bill on higher edu- 
cation. 

CHARLES H. BOEHM, 
Superintendent, Department of Public 
Instruction. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 19, 1962. 
Congressman HERMAN TOLL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge your support of the confer- 
ence committee agreement on the college 
aid bill because of its tremendous impor- 
tance in helping to finance some of our edu- 
cational needs in Pennsylvania, 

RICHARDSON DILWORTH, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., September 19, 1962. 
Hon. HERMAN TOLL, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN TOLL: Your vote for 
higher education bill agreed by conference 
committee will be appreciated by us sin- 
cerely. 

Sister CATHERINE FRANCES, 
President, Chestnut Hill College. 


Mr. OLSON. Because scholarships 
are so vitally necessary to properly edu- 
cate the college-qualified youth of 
America, I feel compelled to support title 
II of H.R. 8900. This title proposes a 
total amount of just under $600 million 
in scholarships with at least $480 million 
to be repaid with 3-percent interest. This 
is a 5-year program. We are allowing 
a university to reserve 20 percent of the 
loan funds for the exceptionally bright 
and the exceptionally needy students. 
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This 20 percent may be grants for the 
latter group of needy and exceptionally 
bright students. 
Here are the salient facts about col- 
lege student financial aid: 
SHOULD HIGHER EDUCATION BE LIMITED TO 
THOSE WHO CAN AFFORD IT? 


Intelligence is not related to family in- 
come, but actual enrollment in college 
is. Each year a substantial number of 
qualified students fail to continue their 
education because they cannot afford 
the growing costs. Consequently, pri- 
vate education continues to draw 50 per- 
cent of its students and public educa- 
tion 25 percent from the top 10 percent 
of the Nation’s income groups. 

Education for the medical profession 
is a prime example of economic discrim- 
ination in higher education. Forty per- 
cent of our medical students come from 
families with annual incomes exceeding 
$10,000, compared to only a fourth of 
the male students in all other fields. 
Between 160,000 and 200,000 youths of 
high ability annually fail to attend col- 
lege. Of these, 60,000 to 100,000 might 
be reached if partial scholarship assist- 
ance was made available to them. 

Studies conducted in major cities, 
States and nationally, all indicate that 
a substantial proportion of the top 30 
percent of graduating high school sen- 
iors do not go on to college, primarily 
because they cannot afford it. 

A Philadelphia study—1957—of 18,000 
high school seniors showed that nearly 
half of the top 25 percent of all high 
school graduates failed to enter college. 

A Wisconsin study—1958—of the top 
25 percent of the graduating high school 
classes revealed that 47 percent did not 
go on to college. Of this group, one- 
third to one-half of the students re- 
ported lack of money was the major 
deterrent. 

An Ohio study—1960—of high school 
graduates found that 30 percent of those 
academically prepared to enter college 
did not do so, and one-third of this 
group did not enter because of a lack of 
financial resources. 

Once in college, the dropout problem 
continues to affect seriously high-ability 
youth from low-income families. Ac- 
cording to the National Science Founda- 
tion: 

Among high school graduates in these 
levels of ability (upper 30 percent and upper 
10 percent), the largest single reason for 
failure to enter college appears to be inade- 
quate financial resources. Inadequate fi- 
nances are responsible for one-third to one- 
half of the male dropouts, exclusive of those 
entering military service, and about one- 
third of the females. 

COLLEGE COSTS HURT FARM YOUTH EVEN 
MORE THAN URBAN YOUTH 


The high costs of college prevent many 
farm youths from attending college at 
the very time that they may need ad- 
vanced education for the transition from 
farm to urban living. According to the 
Census Bureau, in October 1959 farm 
residents comprised only 6 percent of 
those enrolled in college and only 1 per- 
cent of those in graduate or professional 
schools. 

Due to financial inability, rural-farm 
students are much less likely than 
either urban- or rural-nonfarm students 
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to attend college. One-third of all 
families reporting incomes of less than 
$3,000 were rural-farm families. Of 
those who did not plan to attend college, 
the percentage reporting lack of money 
as the reason was three times as great 
for those students from families with in- 
comes under $5,000 as for all other 
students. 

WILL ENOUGH FUTURE SCIENTISTS AND EN- 
GINEERS BE ABLE TO PAY FOR THEIR 
TRAINING? 

We shall need 1,485,000 engineers and 
550,000 scientists by 1970. This implies 
an increase in engineering baccalaure- 
ates from the 38,000 granted in 1960 to 
an average of about 80,000 a year for the 
decade. Yet, the decline in freshman 
engineering enrollments since 1957 has 
already fixed the number of engineering 
baccalaureates at fewer than 40,000 per 
year through at least 1964. 

Requirements for scientists present a 
similar problem. The 550,000 scientists 
required by 1970 imply an annual aver- 
age of more than 30,000 new scientists 
per year. If no more than 25 percent of 
them are doctorate holders—the present 
ratio—doctorates in science should aver- 
age about 7,500 per year. But currently 
fewer than 6,000 doctorates a year are 
granted in all the sciences and engineer- 
ing combined. 

A student’s potential as a scientist or 
engineer is in no way related to his abil- 
ity to pay for the years of expensive 
training he needs. Yet, under our pres- 
ent inadequate system of financing the 
costs of higher education, a substantial 
proportion of high-ability high school 
graduates fail to continue their educa- 
tion and others drop out before comple- 
tion of college because they cannot afford 
the costs. Scientific and engineering tal- 
ent are scarce resources that the United 
States must develop fully to secure its 
future well-being. There must be in- 
centives sufficient to encourage those 
capable students who would like to be- 
come scientists and engineers to expend 
the time and effort required for com- 
pletion of the necessary training. This 
must not be left to chance. Our human 
resources in science and engineering 
must not be limited to those who can 
pay for the extensive—and expensive— 
training needed in those professions. 

WHY WON'T LOANS ALONE DO THE JOB? 


College costs and family income: 
Higher education costs the average stu- 
dent at the average college about $1,750 
a year, including tuition and fees, books, 
room and board, and incidentals. 

Private liberal arts college: $2,350. 

Private university in a large city—liv- 
ing at home: $1,650. 

Municipal university: $1,100. 

These costs have risen almost 90 per- 
cent since 1950 and they will continue 
to rise sharply. 

Although family income has risen 
substantially during the past decade, 
more than 45 percent of the families in 
1959 had incomes below $6,000. Average 
family income in 1961 was only $7,020 
before taxes. College costs necessarily 
mean a huge burden to the average 
family. 

Available assistance: The average 
scholarship award—whether from a 
corporation or a State program—is about 
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$400 per year—less than one-fourth of 
the cost of attending college. 

Although colleges granted $98 million 
in scholarships in 1959-60, and over $105 
million in 1961-62, 34 percent of these 
funds are concentrated in 50 of the 
Nation’s 2,000 colleges, 

Sixteen States maintain general schol- 
arship programs which provided $23,- 
200,200 this year. However, 94 percent 
of these funds were granted in 4 of the 
50 States—New York, Illinois, California, 
and New Jersey. 

As a rule, available scholarships are 
too small—three-fourths of all scholar- 
ships have a value under $400—to bring 
into college many students who would 
not otherwise get there. Moreover, 
many able students do not bother to 
apply for scholarships because the 
average stipend they can expect would 
not bridge the gap between their finan- 
cial resources and college costs. 

There has been considerable recent 
rls a in the student financial aid 

eld: 


1955-56 | 1959-60 | Percent 

increase 

Average scholarship $277 $340 23 
Average employment com- 

pensation............-... 229 289 26 
Average institutional loan 

(non-N DEA) __.......... 162 274 60 

Average NDEA loan 3 


But even if needy students receive 
every type of aid available, all aid means 
together fall short of the costs of going 
to college. Actually, most colleges ra- 
tion their student aid in an effort to help 
as many students as possible, 

Loans are becoming more popular, but 
loans alone are not enough to encourage 
many able but financially needy students 
to attend college. In altogether too 
many instances the prospect of total bor- 
rowing is too formidable for a student 
coming from a family of limited means. 
We as a nation have too much at stake 
to take the sanguine view that we shall 
have only as much education as our 
young people are willing and able to pay 
for. Since society benefits from the 
higher education of our youth, society 
must find a way to help pay the cost so 
that no capable student will be forced to 
sacrifice his potentialities on the altar of 
financial burden. 


THE PROPOSED FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


The proposed Federal scholarship pro- 
gram would provide financial assistance, 
averaging about $700 per year, to 25,000 
able but financially needy high school 
graduates the first year. It is expected 
that about 2 million students will be 
graduated from the high schools of the 
Nation in 1962. The proposed Federal 
program would increase to 37,500 awards 
during the second year and 50,000 awards 
during the next 3 years. In other words, 
the proposed Federal scholarship pro- 
gram would provide limited financial as- 
sistance to only about 212,500 highly able 
but financially needy students out of the 
more than 10 million high school grad- 
uates of the next 5 years. In almost 
every instance it would be necessary for 
the recipients of -these scholarship 
awards to augment the scholarship 
stipend through a student loan or a job 
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or both. These can scarcely be consid- 
ered “free rides” for America’s profes- 
sional manpower of the future. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to support the conference report 
now under consideration. It is of the 
utmost importance that there be suffi- 
cient facilities to provide our youth with 
higher education in our colleges and 
universities. 

I also support the loan and scholar- 
ship features because I believe that every 
qualified and capable American youth 
should have the opportunity for ad- 
vanced education, no matter what his 
economic status. The loan program un- 
der the National Defense Education Act, 
although most desirable as far as it 
goes, is inadequate. 

I am also satisfied that the conference 
report does equity and justice to all 
higher educational institutions. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
distressed by the position in which I find 
myself with respect to this conference 
report on the college academic facili- 
ties bill. 

I am fully aware of the relationship 
between the strength of our colleges and 
universities and our Nation’s own fu- 
ture strength. I am equally aware of the 
special importance of higher education 
to the congressional district that I hope 
to represent in the next Congress—a dis- 
trict that will contain no less than five 
institutions of higher learning, includ- 
ing my own alma mater Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Our colleges and universities now face 
the challenge of an unprecedented flood 
of new students desiring and deserving 
to enroll. It is a challenge which they 
may be unable to meet alone. Thus it 
was that, on last January 30, I willingly 
lent my support to the so-called college 
academic facilities bill in the form in 
which it was first presented to this body. 

Since its passage, those 8 months ago, 
Ihave been disappointed to note that this 
bill, which represented a positive and 
immediate step toward assuring the 
meeting of that challenge, had bogged 
down in a sea of conflicting positions and 
philosophies in the other body. One 
of the regrettable results of this has been 
the delaying of the initial progress that 
could have been made—a delay that has 
quite naturally been intensified by the 
fact that many institutions most serious- 
ly in need of assistance to construct ur- 
gently needed classrooms and other aca- 
demic facilities have postponed all other 
action on their own pending the decision 
of this Congress. 

Now, however, a majority of the con- 
ference committee—in a rather desperate 
effort to salvage something from all 
this—have reported back to us a bill that 
differs markedly from the measure for 
which I first voted. To mollify those 
who oppose any assistance to private 
institutions—although there is ample 
Federal precedent for this in the field 
of higher education—the construction 
grant program has been narrowed so as 
to cover only those structures which will 
be used in research in the so-called nat- 
ural or physical sciences, for engineer- 
ing instruction, or for use as libraries. 
I will not quarrel with this limitation, 
although I do think it is unnecessarily 
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narrow and may well detract from the 
effectiveness of the program as originally 
envisioned by the House. 

Nor will I quarrel with the other minor 
changes as recommended by the con- 
ferees, but I do object to the price we 
are being asked to pay for the enact- 
ment of the much-needed construction 
assistance, mainly, a new student so- 
called loan program. Today, we have all 
received a most-expensive wire from the 
new Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, ap- 
plauding the result of the conference and 
describing the proposed new program of 
student financial aid as—and I quote: 

A continuation and extension of the wide- 
ly acclaimed and almost universally accepted 
student loan program [under] the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Now, I do not intend to downgrade 
the material benefits that have been 
realized by worthy college students un- 
der this going program. Some measure 
of the extent thereof is shown by the 
fact that, since its inception in 1959, we 
have poured into it nearly a quarter of 
a billion dollars and that the current 
allotment of funds thereto is running at 
the annual rate of $82 million. Some 
1,452 colleges and universities are par- 
ticipating, with upwards of 158,000 col- 
lege students now receiving benefits. 

Thus, this is a program of no mean 
magnitude, especially when one considers 
that it supplements countless pre-exist- 
ing private scholarship and loan funds, 
as well as some form of student financial 
assistance as provided by nearly all of 
the several States—among whom New 
York is an acknowledged leader. 

In addition—as I understand it—Con- 
gress has annually been appropriating 
practically the full amount requested 
by the higher education community for 
this program, so that the only institu- 
tions that may feel a shortage of funds 
are those 93 or so that are subject to 
the annual $250,000 ceiling on their al- 
lotment, a limitation that was designed 
to protect and promote the growth of the 
smaller institutions. So it is not sur- 
prising that—with some exceptions, of 
course—one does not find a great deal 
of enthusiasm in the higher education 
community for a new Federal program 
of student loans or even for a scholar- 
ship program—hidden in the conference 
report as “nonreimbursable loans,” what- 
ever they are. 

This is not to say that the NDEA stu- 
dent-loan program is working effectively. 
Far from it; instead, that program needs 
a thorough review and perhaps a com- 
plete overhaul. This has long been 
promised by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor— 
but I guess he has been busy with other 
matters. 

In any event, this proposed new pro- 
gram is not a “continuation and exten- 
sion” of the NDEA loan program—as 
the Secretary claims—it is a different 
program piled helter-skelter on top 
thereof, having different ground rules 
and different ambitions. 

Mr. Speaker, this simply is just not 
the way to legislate. Instead of cre- 
ating new and conflicting programs of 
Federal aid, we ought to be intent on 
improving and streamlining those that 
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we already have; we ought to review 
the areas of true need and we should 
aim to substitute clarity and equality of 
treatment for confusion and discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I want this program of 
aid for academic facilities for our col- 
leges and universities, but I also want to 
discharge my duty as a responsible leg- 
islator. That is why I shall vote for the 
anticipated recommital motion to elim- 
inate the loan provisions and, if that 
fails, I shall feel constrained to vote 
against the conference report. We have 
waited 8 months for the original House 
program; if necessary, we can wait a 
little longer, regrettable though that 
may be 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House version of this Federal aid to 
education measure was before the House 
on January 30 of this year I was among 
the 79 who voted against it. 

I shall vote to recommit the revised 
version of the House bill which is con- 
tained in this conference report and if 
the opportunity is presented I shall vote 
against the bill agreed to in conference. 

I want the Recorp to show that I con- 
tinue to oppose Federal aid to education. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment the distinguished 
lady from Oregon, Congresswoman 
Green, for her able and capable pres- 
entation of the conference report on 
H.R. 8900 this morning. 

I would also like to thank her on be- 
half of the young people of this Nation 
for the long hours she has spent on the 
conference committee working on the 
legislation before us today. 

I am supporting this conference re- 
port because I feel it is one more step 
in the development of educational facili- 
“ties to meet the tremendous needs of 
this century in the field of education. 

The president of one of my larger 
junior colleges in the State of Washing- 
ton at Vancouver, the distinguished Dr. 
Dwight C. Baird, wired urging support 
of this conference report. He says: 

This could give some much needed help to 
the growth and development of the com- 
munity college program in Washington. I 
hope you will give it your support. 


May I say at this point that the State 
of Washington is one of the outstand- 
ing junior college States in the Nation. 
These institutions of higher learning 
have met a genuine need, for our uni- 
versities and colleges are unbelievably 
crowded, and the present junior colleges 
in my district—four of them I may add— 
‘have made possible higher education for 
many young people who otherwise would 
haveno opportunity for it. 

‘The distinguished president of our 
great University of Washington in Se- 
attle, Dr. Charles E. Odegaard, has also 
wired and said: 

Urge your support for H.R. 8900 confer- 


ence report bill since universities desperately 
need assistance now, 


Mr. Logan Wilson, president of the 
American Council on Education, which 
has member institutions and organiza- 
tions of colleges, universities, and junior 
colleges, both public and private, repre- 


senting more than 90 percent of the 
student enrollment in the United States, 
urged passage of the bill. 

In contrast, I was deeply disturbed 
that the National Education Association 
and its member State associations found 
occasion to oppose the conference report. 
This is a saddening situation, for at this 
time in American history, education 
should not be divisive, but positive and 
approaching the complete problem as 
unified Americans seeking better solu- 
tions to their needs. 

I had the privilege of serving as chair- 
man in the education committee in the 
Washington State Legislature for many 
years and was a member of the commit- 
tee through my 22 years of legislative 
service. Iam not a teacher, but a parent, 
interested citizen and taxpayer and it 
is from this background in the field of 
education legislation that I say I am 
genuinely sorry that education must 
speak group against group. 

Our junior colleges, our universities, 
and the young people who attend them, 
genuinely need our assistance in pro- 
graming now. The vitality of democ- 
racy lies in educated citizenship, for 
the challenge of tomorrow is great. We 
must waste none of our youth and the 
resources of youth. Each person, poor 
or rich, who has the ability to contribute 
to the understanding and development 
of America’s future, must be given the 
tools to meet the national challenge. 

The distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon has reviewed for you the history 
of higher education, and she has re- 
viewed for you title II which broadens 
the opportunity of young people who 
have no other opportunity to attend a 
college other than through this title. 

I am happy to associate myself with 
the members of this conference commit- 
tee who worked long and hard to develop 
the best possible bill and I am par- 
ticularly happy to join with the dis- 
tinguished lady from Oregon in her 
support. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the con- 
ference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the conference report? 

Mr. KEARNS. I am opposed to the 
conference report, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KEARNs moves to recommit the confer- 
ence report on the bill, H.R. 8900, to the com- 
mittee of conference with instructions to the 
managers on the part of the House to insist 
upon the House position by striking title II 
of the amendment to H.R. 8900 as reported 
in the conference report. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 214, nays 186, not voting 35, 


as follows: 


Broomfield 
Brown 
Broyhill 
Bruce 


Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 

Davis, John W. 


Fascell 
Fenton 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flynt 


Addabbo 


[Roll No. 239] 
YEAS—214 
Ford Morris 
Forrester Mosher 
Fountain Murray 
er Nelsen 
Frelinghuysen Norblad 
Garland Nygaard 
Ostertag 
Gathings Passman 
Gavin Pelly 
Glenn Pfost 
g Pirnie 
Grant Poage 
Griffin Poff 
Gross Purcell 
Gubser Rains 
Hagan, Ga. Ray 
Haley Reece 
Hall Rhodes, Ariz 
Halleck Riehlman 
Harding Rivers, S.C. 
Hardy Roberts, Ala. 
Harris Roberts, Tex. 
Harrison, Va. Robison 
Harrison, Wyo. Rogers, Fla 
Harsha rs, Tex 
Harvey, Ind Roudebush 
Harvey, Mich. Rousselot 
Henderson Rutherford 
Herlong St. George 
Hiestand Schadeberg 
Hoeven Schenck 
8 III. Scherer 
oran Schw 
Hosmer Hr aaa 
Huddleston Selden 
Jarman Short 
Jensen Shriver 
Johansen Siler 
Jonas Smith, Calif. 
Jones, Ala Smith, Va. 
Jones, Mo. Springer 
earns Steed 
Keith Stephens 
Kilburn Taber 
Kilgore Taylor 
King, N.Y. Teague, Calif 
Kitchin Teague, Tex 
Knox Thomson, Wis 
Kornegay Thorn 
Kyl ‘Tollefson 
Laird Trimble 
Langen Tuck 
Latta Udall, Morris K. 
Lennon Utt 
Lipscomb Van Pelt 
McCulloch Waggonner 
Walter 
McMillan Weaver 
McVey Westland 
MacGregor Wharton 
on Whitener 
Mailliard Whitten 
Martin, Nebr. Wickersham 
m Widnall 
Matthews Williams 
y Wilson, Ind 
Meader Wins! 
Michel Wright 
Miller, N.Y. Young 
Mills Younger 
Minshall 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
NAYS—186 
Celler Dwyer 
Chelf Edmondson 
Clark Everett 
Fallon 
Cohelan Farbstein 
Conte Feighan 
Flood 
Cooley 
Corbett Friedel 
Corman 5 
allagher 
Daddario Garmatz 
Daniels Giaimo 
Dawson Gilbert 
Delaney Gonzalez 
Dent Goodell 
Denton Granahan 
Diggs ray 
Dingell Green, Oreg. 
Donohue Green, Pa. 
- Doyle Griffiths 
Duiski Hagen, Calif. 


Halpern Miller, Clem Rostenkowski 
Hansen Miller, Ro 
Hays George Ryan, Mich. 
Healey Milliken Ryan, N. T. 
Hechler Moeller t. G 
Hemphill Monagan Santangelo 
Holifield Montoya Saylor 
Holland Moore Schneebeli 
Ichord, Mo. Moorhead, Pa. Schweiker 
Inouye Morgan Scranton 
Jennings Morrison Seely-Brown 
Joelson Morse Shelley 
Johnson, Calif. Moss Sheppard 
Johnson,Md. Moulder Shipley 
Johnson, Wis. Multer Sibal 
Karsten Murphy Sisk 
Karth Natcher Slack 
Kastenmeier Nedzi Smith, Iowa 
Kelly Nix Smith, Miss. 
Keogh O’Brien, N.Y. Spence 
King, Calif. O'Hara, III Stafford 
King, Utah O'Hara, Mich. Staggers 
Kirwan O'Konski Stratton 
Kluczynski Olsen Stubblefield 
Kowalski O'Neill ullivan 
Kunkel Osmers Thomas 
Lane Perkins Thompson, N.J. 
Lankford Peterson Thompson, Tex 
Lesinski Philbin 'Toll 
Libonati Pike Tupper 
Lindsay Powell Ullman 
r Price Vanik 
McDowell Pucinski Van Zandt 
McFall Quie Wallhauser 
Macdonald Randall Watts 
ck Reuss Willis 
Madden Rhodes, Pa Yates 
Magnuson Rodino Zablocki 
Marshall Rooney Zelenko 
Mathias Roosevelt 
Merrow Rosenthal 
NOT VOTING—35 
Ayres Hoffman, Mich. Pillion 
Bass, N.H. Hull Reifel 
Blitch Judd Riley 
Breeding Kee Rivers, Alaska 
Buckley Landrum Rogers, Colo. 
Curtin McDonough Saund 
Davis, McSween Sikes 
James C Martin, Mass. Thompson, La 
Dooley Norrell Vinson 
Finnegan O'Brien, III Weis 
Fino Pa Whalley 
Hébert Pilcher Wilson, Calif. 


So the motion to recommit was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr. Reifel for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Wilson of California for, with Mrs. 
Riley against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Finnegan against. 

Mr. Pillion for, with Mr. O’Brien of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Landrum for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Louisiana against. 

Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr. Rivers of Alaska 
against. 

Mrs. Blitch for, with Mr. Rogers of Colo- 
rado against. 

Mrs. Weis for, with Mrs. Kee against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Breeding with Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Curtin of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Norrell with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. McSween with Mr. Hoffman of Michi- 
gan. 


Messrs. MOELLER and BALDWIN 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the vote just had on the motion to 
recommit be reconsidered and that that 
motion be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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AN INVITATION TO MUSKOGEE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
welcome this opportunity to extend an 
invitation to all Members of this body to 
come to Muskogee, Okla., next Saturday, 
September 22. 

On that date, at 8:30 in the morning, 
the city of Muskogee will break ground 
for the first port in Oklahoma on the 
Arkansas River since we began multi- 
purpose development of the river two 
decades ago. 

The Muskogee port, the first of a series 
scheduled to be built on this great new 
waterway when navigation once again 
becomes a reality, will open a rich agri- 
cultural, mineral and industrial area to 
the benefits of water transportation. 

Senator ROBERT S. Kerr, who has led 
the congressional fight for navigation of 
the Arkansas, will be principal speaker 
at the ground-breaking ceremonies. 

Maj. Gen. William Cassidy of the 
Army Corps of Engineers will also par- 
ticipate, along with a host of State and 
regional leaders in the drive to develop 
the Arkansas River. 

To all in this body who have helped 
to make this day possible, I want to 
extend the warm and heartfelt thanks 
of the people of Oklahoma. You have 
indeed in the words of the immortal 
Webster, helped to “develop the re- 
sources of our land” and to “call forth 
its powers.” 

I hope that some here today will find 
it possible to join us in a day of progress 
and rejoicing in Muskogee next Satur- 
day. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday the Secretary of State issued 
a statement concerning the foreign aid 
appropriations bill which outlined in 
clear and forceful terms the vital im- 
portance of our foreign aid programs. 
The Secretary’s statement indicates that 
the drastic reductions in our foreign aid 
programs suggested by the Appropria- 
tions Committee would endanger our 
ability to preserve liberty throughout the 
world. As we debate this afternoon, I 
urge my colleagues to consider the state- 
ment of the Secretary which I quote in 
part: 

EXCERPT FROM STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE 

I am deeply concerned about the effects 
which the cuts now proposed in foreign as- 
sistance appropriations will have upon our 
foreign policy and our national security. We 
are engaged in every continent in a great 
struggle between the forces of freedom and 
those who would destroy freedom. The funds 
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we are requesting are only 1 percent more 
than were actually appropriated for foreign 
assistance and the Alliance for Progress in 
the last fiscal year. The sum amounts to 
about 10 percent of our defense budget—but 
is a crucial part of our defense. The cuts 
now being considered—the heaviest ever 
made by an Appropriations Committee—will 
represent a significant reduction at a time 
when a million American men are outside 
the United States to defend freedom, and 
when crises such as Berlin and Cuba indicate 
that we face weeks and months of demand- 
ing effort. 

It seems to me that we can well afford our 
investment in foreign assistance to win this 
struggle for freedom, without war if possible, 
and to support and reinforce our men in 
uniform who are standing guard in foreign 
places. * * * 

I strongly urge the House of Representa- 
tives not to cripple this bipartisan effort at 
a time when the cause of freedom requires 
so much of us. 


FOREIGN AID AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 


Mr. PASSMAN.. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the order of the House on Sep- 
tember 12, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 13175) 
making appropriations for foreign aid 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses, and pending that motion I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
thereon be limited to 3 hours, one-half to 
be controlled by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER], and one-half by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

The The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 13175 with 
Mr. Mitts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] will be 
recognized for 1½ hours, and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TABER], will 
be recognized for 1% hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have cut in half the time we intended 
to use for general debate so that we may 
complete consideration of this bill today. 

The foreign aid appropriation bill now 
presented for your consideration is the 
highest in amount of any money bill re- 
ported for this complicated, uncon- 
trolled, and uncontrollable worldwide 
spending program in the 8 years that 
I have had the privilege of serving as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations. 

If I should not be honest with you 
and the American people on this occa- 
sion, I would be branded as a political 
opportunist and a favor seeker. I hope 
that I am neither one. This bill still 
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provides funds far in excess of the 
amount needed to carry out an inflated 
and exaggerated foreign aid program, 
much less a reasonable one. 

There are no facts whatsoever that 
would justify increasing the commit- 
tee’s recommendations, and I feel confi- 
dent that no amendment will be offered 
to increase the bill, notwithstanding the 
unjustified claims from “downtown,” 
accompanied by the unprecedented use 
of the 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue seven 
point” formula. That formula is com- 
prised of the application of Prestige, Per- 
sonality, Propaganda, Persuasion, Power, 
Pressure, and, maybe, Punishment. 

The statements made by the President 
and the Secretary of State every year 
when this bill is presented for considera- 
tion are what are known as stock items 
or standard-form statements; and, of 
course, their predecessors issued the 
same type of statements. But, each 
year, without exception, facts have 
proved their statements inaccurate. 

Mr. Chairman, for years we have been 
giving away billions of dollars of Ameri- 
ca’s wealth through foreign aid. The 
declared purposes have been to help as- 
sure our own security, to strengthen the 
other nations of the free world, and to 
keep other countries from going Com- 
munist. 

The reasons given for foreign aid 
today are the same as they were 15 years 
ago. But, our expenditures of more than 
a hundred billion dollars all over the 
world since the end of World War II 
have not stopped, and are not stopping, 
28 of communism. It would not 

that these expenditures are 
bringing security to the free world. 

It is now conceded in many quarters 
that the foreign aid program could, in 
the end, result in more harm than good, 
in that we are doing for people things 
they could and should do for themselves. 
It is also conceded that we are arresting 
the initiative of many peoples through- 
out the world because we are paying 
their bills, making it unnecessary for 
them to devise plans and exert efforts to 
raise their own taxes, or to work out 
their own problems. 

In fact, since the end of World War II 

we have carried this foreign aid program 
into 101 of the 113 nations of the world, 
including those who will receive aid this 
year. Furthermore, by special permis- 
sion, we have started aid programs in 
practically every British possession and 
territory in the world. 

The aid programs are not limited to 
so-called free nations. We are pouring 
the American taxpayers’ wealth into 
dictatorships, so-called neutral nations, 
Communist- influenced and Communist- 
dominated nations, and into outright 
Communist countries. We have been 
giving our wealth and earnings for years 
to people who tax themselves not at all, 
or at least at far lower rates than we 
pay in order to make gifts to them. And 
many of these nations, which not only 
accept our gifts, but demand more, are 
no nearer now to self-support than when 
we started to pay their bills. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of America 
are moving ahead of their Congress. 
Doubtless, 95 percent of them recognize 
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that if this overexpanded, worldwide 
program is not brought under control, 
it will wreck our own economy and, at 
the same time, cause us to lose the re- 
spect and confidence of other leading 
nations of the world. 

The Gallup poll, carried in the Wash- 
ington Post for August 19, 1962, placed 
“too much foreign aid” as the second 
issue out of six that brought about a 
tremendous decline in the popularity of 
one of our highest elected public 
Officials. 

If I may be personal for a minute or 
two, let me say that some have seen fit 
to label me as being shortsighted and 
worse—in my views concerning this 
program. But, I submit that it is not 
shortsighted to weigh the amount of 
foreign aid against the needs and our 
capabilities. 

I would be completely unfair to our 
country, to the Members of Congress, to 
my constituency, and to my conscience, 
if I did not pinpoint and discuss at least 
some of the damaging and almost un- 
believable abuses and unbusinesslike 
methods that are prevalent in the foreign 
aid program, no matter if they may be 
unintentional, and the pie-in-the-sky 


‘dreaming by many who conceive and 


administer the plans. 

Mr. Chairman, believe me, I possess 
the facts. Nevertheless, I recognize that 
there are those who would like to see me 
out of the position of chairman of the 
Foreign Aid Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. Therefore, I say to you, if the 9,000 
pages of transcript and 3,200 pages of 
printed hearings of this year do not forti- 
fy me sufficiently to protect my position, 
then you will no longer need to contend 
with me as chairman of the committee. 

Now I want to make the following 11 
statements: 

First. The appropriations for foreign 
aid, including interest on the public debt 
for fiscal 1963 on the money that we 
have borrowed to give away, and back- 
door financing will exceed $12 billion this 
year. 

Second. The foreign aid program is a 
major factor contributing to the con- 
tinuing annual increase in our public 
debt. 

Third. Foreign aid is primarily re- 
sponsible for our annual budget deficits. 

Fourth. Foreign aid is almost entire- 
ly responsible for our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

Fifth. Foreign aid is responsible to a 
very large extent for the flight of our 
disappearing gold reserves to other na- 
tions all over the world. 

Sixth. The cost of foreign aid is the 
major reason for our ever-increasing 
noncompetitive position in world mar- 
kets. 

Seventh. Foreign aid is rapidly de- 
pleting our wealth and resources. 

Eighth. The claim to the effect that 
80 percent of our foreign aid money is 
spent in America and thereby creates 
prosperity is a myth, and a calculated 
misrepresentation intended to keep the 
American people supporting the pro- 
gram. Foreign aid contracts are now 
carefully shuffied out to manufacturers, 
schools, colleges, universities, workshops 
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and consultants in the 50 States of the 
Union, so as to attract support and cause 
it to appear that this giveaway of our 
wealth is making our Nation prosperous. 

Ninth. The foreign aid program as 
presently operated is uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable. 

Tenth. Many of the nations which are 
recipients of our aid are rapidly losing 
faith in America’s ability to manage its 
economic and monetary systems. 

Eleventh. We are, in this bill, setting 
up the machinery by which to borrow 
money from former and present aid-re- 
cipient nations in order to indirectly 
finance the aid program for this year if 
other means fail. 

Mr. Chairman, we are in agreement 
that a “budget deficit every year, in 
good times and bad, is not a policy; it is 
a failure of policy. It is not a strategy; 
it is a simple case of fiscal inadequacy.” 

Here in the United States, our Gov- 
ernment is consuming more taxes than 
at the most expensive period of World 
War II. Yet, even so, our Government 
cannot pay its bills, and cannot borrow 
enough to do so without increasing the 
public debt almost every year. 

But, of course, “nothing is easier than 
the expenditure of public money. It does 
not appear to belong to anybody. The 
temptation is overwhelming to bestow 
it on somebody.” 

Last year this country set an alltime 
high, peace and war alike, for Govern- 
ment spending. Many believed that we 
had established in the last fiscal year 
a spending record that would stand for 
many years as the highest. What are 
the facts? For the first 2 months of 
this fiscal year, July and August, we 
withdrew from the U.S. Treasury ap- 
proximately $2 billion more to operate 
the Government and its programs than 
we did during the corresponding period 
last year, and for the first 2 months of 
this year we spent almost $5 billion more 
than the revenues accruing to the U.S. 
Treasury. 

I shall proceed, Mr. Chairman, to dis- 
cussion of the foreign aid program and 
the money bill for fiscal 1963. Before 
doing so, though, I want to note that if 
Mr. Cannon were to bring to the House 
the type of bill for public works appro- 
priations in America that we are con- 
sidering for foreign aid funds, he would 
be ridiculed. Justly so, too, I might add, 
if he did not know in what States or 
for what projects the money would be 
spent; if he did not know whether or not 
the money would go, maybe, for direct 
budgetary support, or for yachts or race- 
tracks. That observation, though it is a 
farfetched one with reference to proj- 
ects and programs in America, is not at 
all inappropriate with relation to the 
foreign aid program—through which we 
are now appropriating funds to country 
plans, and not to projects. Agency 
witnesses told our subcommittee that 
they do not know the projects to which 
they are going to obligate funds until 
after they get the money. One witness 
said, in fact, that the United States kept 
these matters secret from the recipient 
countries until after the money had been 
made available. This is fantastic, of 
course, but it is true. 
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Another point that should be noted 
is that the military phase of the foreign 
aid program is not military in the 
sense that we think of our own Defense 
Establishment. What it is, primarily, is 
a State Department military program, 
through which military equipment is be- 
ing provided to from 65 to 71 nations of 
the world; and much of it—yes, very 
much of it—is given to please or appease 
some potentate, or some ruler of a newly 
created country. This has been done to 
such an extent that many nations are 
now resentful—one of the most-recent 
instances of this, which is still of a seri- 
ous nature, being Thailand's protest 
against our supplying fighter planes to 
Cambodia. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a serious matter. 
I shall not be personal, but I shall be 
factual. 

So, I say that my criticism of this pro- 
gram could be very well supported by 
statements made by former Congressman 
Kennedy, of Massachusetts. May I read 
from remarks made by the former Con- 
gressman when he was a Member of this 
body, and I do not do so in a discourteous 
vein: 

In volume 97, part 8, page 10265 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not think that we can 
afford in this country to raise the standard 
of living of all the people all over the globe 
who might be subject to the lure of commu- 
nism because of a low standard of living. 


Continuing: 

Mr. KENNEDY. I say it is impossible for us 
to think of raising the standard of living 
of all the low-standard countries of the 
world. I believe the funds provided in sec- 
tion 203 can well be cut by the amount in 
my amendment. 


Iam sure that the gentleman was sin- 
cere. We shared a common philosophy 
back in those days, but he has moved on 
to a higher position while I am still here 
fighting some of the battle that he then 
fought. However, I am fortified in my 
position by the stand that the former 
Congressman took when he stood in the 
well of the House, where I now stand. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the chairman of the committee is mak- 
ing one of the most important speeches 
that will be made in this Congress; be- 
cause of the small number of Members 
on the floor, reluctantly I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WIIIISs). The 
Chair will count. [After counting. 
One-hundred and seventeen Members 
are present, a quorum. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The bill carries an 
appropriation of $5,956,852,000, in addi- 
tion to the limitation of $1,298 million 
for the Export-Import Bank, for a total 
in the bill of $7,254,852,000. The recom- 
mended amount is $1,378,177,000 below 
the formal budget estimates considered 
by the committee and $1,171,677,000 
below the authorized amounts consid- 
ered. 

The foreign aid program as presented 

to the Congress by the President is scat- 

tered throughout the budget. The bill 

attempts to put together all the various 

readily identifiable sections. In addi- 

tion to this bill, other segments of the 
CVIlII——1269 
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foreign aid program are the use of Pub- 
lic Law 480 commodities, and the use of 
local currencies generated by the sale 
of Public Law 480 commodities. An in- 
determinate but not inconsequential 
element of the program is the cost to 
borrow money which is so freely given 
away. This facet of the program is re- 
flected in the annual appropriation to 
pay the interest on the public debt. 

The balance-of-payments problem and 
the “outflow of gold” has been a matter 
of grave concern to the committee. 

From time immemorial gold has been 
the ultimate in financial security to all 
tongues and to all civilizations. Most 
sound monetary systems of the past have 
been based on gold reserves, and as a 
nation’s gold reserves diminished, its 
currency became increasingly valueless, 
and as a result the nation lost its impor- 
tance in world commerce, or as a world 
power. 

Various witnesses before the commit- 
tee have testified that all nations, both 
old and new, earn dollars or other con- 
vertible currency from their exports. 
They further testified, after lengthy 
interrogation, when nations are credited 
with foreign aid dollars against which 
they can place their orders for goods and 
services, the invoices for these goods and 
services are then sent to the U.S. Treas- 
ury for payment from revenues collected 
from the taxpayers of the United States, 
rather than to the government which re- 
ceived the shipment. 

Stated another way, in normal com- 
mercial practice, when the United States 
sells a nation goods or services the 
United States receives something in 
return—dollars, gold, or goods and serv- 
ices. 

Under the foreign aid program it is a 
one-way street. The goods or services 
go out, the U.S. Treasury pays the bill, 
and the United States receives nothing 
of a tangible nature in return. A pro- 
gram such as this can only be a drain on 
either an individual's or a nation’s re- 
sources. This statement is borne out by 
the outflow of gold” from the United 
States during the past 10 years, 

One of the myths presented to the 
American taxpayer in justification of the 
foreign aid program is the statement 
that 80 percent of the dollars appropri- 
ated for the program are spent in the 
United States. 

Testimony presented to the committee 
finally resolved into the fact that 100 
percent of the dollars appropriated for 
the foreign aid program ultimately will 
have an effect on the U.S. economy in 
one of the following three ways: 

First. For the payment for goods and 
services shipped free of charge to foreign 
countries. 

Second. For the purchase of U.S. gold 
by foreign nations as a result of the free 
dollars that we have credited to them. 

Third. For speculation. 

If 80 percent of the foreign-aid dollar 
is spent in the United States and this 
expenditure is beneficial to our econo- 
my—and one disregards the fact that 
the expenditure is paid by the U.S. 
Treasury—or the taxpayer—and not by 
the recipient nations—would there be 
more prosperity in the United States if 
expenditures for the program were dou- 
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bled or tripled? The answer is that our 
resources would soon be depleted and 
when this happened our false prosperity 
would come to an abrupt end and we 
would be a bankrupt nation. 

It has been stated that the foreign 
aid program provides employment for 
approximately 600,000 individuals. Most 
likely everyone would be enthusiastic 
supporters of the program if the wages 
and salaries of these 600,000 individuals 
were paid by the foreign governments 
who received the results of their labors, 
but the fact is their salaries and wages 
are paid by checks drawn on the U.S. 
‘Treasury 


As Congressmen, we should resent the 
inference that we are getting prosperity 
by giving our wealth away. 

Why these people should attempt to 
mislead the American people and tell 
them that this program has created 
wealth in the United States and brought 
prosperity to our country I cannot under- 
stand 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Passman], is making a mag- 
nificent speech, and I think we ought to 
have more people on the floor when we 
are considering a $4 billion bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and fifteen Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The gentleman from Louisiana is rec- 
0 ; 
Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, last 
year the Congress included in the 1962 
Foreign Assistance Appropriation Act a 
portion of the statement of President 
Kennedy when he signed the 1961 au- 
thorization act. The President's state- 
ment was incorporated in the appro- 
priation act as follows: 

Sec. 112. It is the sense of Congress that 
in the administration of these funds great 
attention and consideration should be given 
to those nations which share the view of the 
United States on the world crises. 


During the hearings this year the sub- 
committee inquired into the administra- 
tion of the above-quoted section of law 
which appeared to be the policy of the 
United States in September 1961, to see 
what effect it had on programs proposed 
for fiscal 1963 for nations who partici- 
pated in the Belgrade Conference. 

The Conference was a meeting of the 
so-called neutral nations, all of whom, 
except Cuba, received grant aid from 
the United States in fiscal 1962. Final 


-documents of the Conference were criti- 


cal of the United States and its allies; 
while Russia received no criticism. To 
the subcommittee’s surprise, the pro- 
posed 1963 program military and eco- 
nomic aid—is $813,500,000, an increase 


-of $142,500,000 about the 1962 program. 
The committee cannot reconcile the sub- 


stantial increase of the 1963 program 
over the 1962 program with last year's 
statement of the executive branch. 

It has been the experience of the sub- 
committee in charge of this bill that 
each year when it has reported the bill 
to the committee and to the House it 
has been ‘charged with wrecking or seri- 
ously jeopardizing the program by not 
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recommending all of the funds requested 
by the executive branch. 

Testimony in each subsequent year 
indicated that the reductions were not 
harmful, as the proponents of the pro- 
gram had charged, but, in fact, were 
helpful. 

Last year at the same time the sub- 
committee was reporting the 1962 bill, 
which included $3,357,500,000 for the 
Mutual Security program, to the com- 
mittee, Secretary Rusk and Secretary 
McNamara delivered a letter to Chair- 
man Cannon which stated in part: 

In summary, it is our belief that the cuts 
proposed by the subcommittee would greatly 
increase existing risks to the political and 
military position of the free world in the 
face of the Sino-Soviet threat, and thus 
clearly and directly to the vital national 
interests of the United States. The House 
and Senate have just worked out authori- 
zations that represent in the aggregate an 
1l-percent reduction from administration 
requests. A workable program can still be 
mounted with these amounts. It cannot be 
done with the cuts proposed by the subcom- 
mittee. 


Subsequent action by the House and 
Senate increased the recommended ap- 
propriations to $4.2 billion. An appro- 
priation of $3.9 billion was finally ap- 
proved in the closing hours of the Ist 
session of this Congress. However, the 
executive branch was only able to spend 
$3,198,100,000 during the year. In other 
words, the Congress appropriated $716,- 
500,000 more than the executive branch 
spent in fiscal 1962, and they transferred 
it over to the pipeline. 

I say that this is by far the largest 
bill that this subcommittee has ever 
brought to the floor of the House for 
your consideration. 

If you include all of the conference 
reports in the past, after they came back 
to the House, for all the years of this pro- 
gram, the annual appropriations for this 
bill average $3,341,932,000. The expend- 
itures now are running at $3,200 million 
a year. They have increased the pipe- 
line to the point that they have a 2- 
year supply of money at this time. 

Testimony this year, as in prior years, 
has indicated that numerous projects 
have been started all over the world 
without ever having been justified to the 
Congress. One of the primary reasons 
for this practice has been the authority— 
section 101 of the 1962 appropriation act, 
for example—of the agency to deobli- 
gate the funds which had been obligated 
in a prior fiscal year and reobligate 
them in a subsequent fiscal year for new 
projects and programs. As far as the 
committee can determine millions of dol- 
lars have been reobligated for projects 
and programs that were never justified 
in any manner whatsoever to the 
Congress. 

Now, development grants: For this 
program the committee recommends an 
appropriation of $225 million, a reduc- 
tion of $75 million below the authoriza- 
tion. 

Misleading information as to the ac- 
tual programs and the funds necessary 
to carry them out is always presented 
to the committee. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order a quorum is not 
present. 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mitts). The 
Chair will count. (After counting] One 
hundred and three Members are present, 
a quorum, 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
hour is getting late. Many Members, no 
doubt, have appointments, so I am going 
to limit my discussion to the briefest 
possible summary. 

The topic of American hospitals 
abroad needs a little explanation. This 
hospital in Poland has already been 
started. We purchased local currencies 
for that purpose and are using only 
Polish currencies for the project. 

Investment grants, $180 million. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman might 
explain to the committee that the Polish 
hospital is an American Children’s Hos- 
pital over there. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes, it is an Ameri- 
can Children’s Hospital. This is a hos- 
pital that has already started, and we 
are utilizing Polish currency to com- 
plete it. 

They have asked for $180 million for 
investment guarantees. We will never 
understand why they made such a re- 
quest. Legislation is on the books now 
calling for $199 million to meet any 
claims that may be filed. In 14 years of 
experience with investment guarantee 
accounts there have only been two 
claims filed; one for $1,732 involving a 
mixup in currencies, and to make good, 
in the other case, a loss of profits on a 
ship bid out in the Far East. They have 
$199 million, and in addition to that 
amount some $9 million collected in fees. 
So, without appropriating any additional 
money, they have money on hand to 
carry on for 411 years, provided the 
future is similar to the past. The com- 
mittee, however, recommends the appro- 
priation of $30 million. 

Our word is still good. We do not have 
to pyramid hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to take care of claims that may 
never be filed. 

Mr. Chairman, for International Or- 
ganizations and Programs the request 
was $148,900,000, and the committee rec- 
ommends that amount. 

For Supporting Assistance, the au- 
thorization was $415 million. The com- 
mittee recommends a reduction of $65 
million. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, moving to the 
President’s Contingency Fund: The ap- 
propriation last year was $275 million. 
Up until this June they had obligated 
only $87 million, almost one-third of 
the fund. 

This year we recommend a reduction 
from the authorization by $75 million. 

Next, Mr. Chairman, we come to the 
Alliance for Progress program. Iam for 
the Alliance for Progress program if we 
can make it work, and I hope that it 
will work. The committee recommends 
the appropriation of $525 million. 

Now, the Development Loan category: 
This, too, is scattered all over the field. 
It is called a loan, but that is fictitious. 
For example, they make country X a 
loan of $300 million. It is a credit for 
40 years, with no interest—only three- 
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fourths of 1 percent service charge. 
They wait 10 years before they start 
paying anything and then they start 
paying at the rate of 1 percent a year, 
and if anything should ever come back 
in on these credits it goes back into the 
foreign aid program. The appropria- 
tion recommendation is for $775 million. 

The military assistance program: The 
appropriation recommended for the pro- 
gram, which is discussed in some detail 
in the report accompanying the bill, and 
which will be printed in the Recorp, is 
in the amount of $1.3 billion. 

The Peace Corps: The recommended 
appropriation is in the amount of $52 
million. 

This is the fastest growing agency in 
the Government. There has never been 
an agency that has grown as fast as the 
Peace Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, may I repeat: As our 
time is limited, and as I am going to 
conclude my remarks by submitting the 
report to be printed in the Recorp, I 
shall not go into detail or even a sum- 
mary of the other categories of the 
program. 

I hope the Members support the com- 
mittee’s bill. 

I want to thank my colleagues on the 
subcommittee and the full Committee on 
Appropriations. I express particular 
thanks to the gentleman from Virginia, 
J. VAUGHAN Gary, and the gentleman 
from North Carolina, HucH Q. ALEX- 
ANDER, for their special cooperation and 
counsel and support. 

I shall now extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, to be followed by the report 
accompanying the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in reviewing my re- 
marks concerning reasons and justifica- 
tions for the recommended cuts in ap- 
propriations for foreign aid during fiscal 
year 1963, let me say again that the time 
has come for us to take a realistic look 
at the total drain such continuing ex- 
penditures are causing to our own 
economy. Our national bankbook shows 
a red balance—a balance which no pru- 
dent nation should countenance. 

The recommended cut in foreign aid 
will at least cut our international deficit 
in the balance of payments to that ex- 
tent. I am confident that the member- 
bership of this House will support our 
committee in that laudable objective, 
especially if we can prove that the for- 
eign aid expenditures are excessive and 
are not achieving the desired results 
envisioned when we began the program 
in 1946. 

Let me say that if anybody thinks it is 
fun to sit for 72 days holding hearings 
on the most important facets of our aid 
program then he should apply for mem- 
bership on our subcommittee. The 
process of eliciting facts on expenditures, 
projects, plans, procedures, regional and 
individual totals, reasons, waste, mis- 
management, and so forth, and so forth, 
has been a most laborious one. In 
many instances we have literally had to 
drag the facts from AID and State De- 
partment officials. . 

A national news magazine has called 
me Orro the Terrible.” It said AID of- 
ficials quake when they have to appear 
before us to justify their requests. I 
submit to this House that no executive 
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agency representative has to quake when 
appearing before any appropriations 
committee if his department’s requests 
are reasonable and can be justified. 

Mr. Chairman, foremost among my 
personal reasons for an aid cut is the 
fact that the drain on our gold reserves 
is excessive. We simply cannot afford 
to lose the amount of gold that is being 
siphoned away from our gold stock, in 
many ces by the very nations who 
are receiving our aid. During the last 
11 years the net outflow of gold from 
the U.S. Treasury has amounted to over 
$6,305 million. Our gold holdings are 
currently just above $16 billion. During 
the same 11 years in which we lost gold, 
other free world countries increased 
their holdings by $10,655 million, to just 
under $24 billion. In addition to this 
gold increase our free world friends in- 
creased their short-term dollar assets to 
just under $23 billion. 

We require $11.6 billion as gold back- 
ing for our domestic dollars by law. We 
have therefore scarcely $5 billion in gold 
to meet our international obligations. 
Should there be a sudden call for gold, 
as could reasonably happen, we would 
not be able to meet the call. I submit 
that too many nations who are receiving 
aid in one form or another from us are 
also buying gold with dollars from us. 

As a businessman and legislator, I am 
vitally concerned about our Federal 
budget deficits which are skyrocketing 
our national debt. 

In the 12 fiscal years under President 
Roosevelt our budget receipts amounted 
to $160.9 billion; expenditures including 
World War II were $373.9 billion, leav- 
ing us with a deficit of $213 billion. 

In the 8 years of the administration of 
President Truman our budget receipts 
were $368.2 billion and the expenditures, 
including the Korean war, amounted to 
$394.6 billion, leaving us with a deficit 
of $26.4 billion. 

In the 8 years of the administration 
of President Eisenhower our Federal 
Government took in $554.9 billion, spent 
$576.9 billion, leaving us with a deficit 
of $21.9 billion. 

You also know that we had a whop- 
ping deficit for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962. I submit that our foreign 
aid expenditures have accounted for a 
large portion of these deficits since 1946. 

A cut in our aid appropriations will at 
least cut our forthcoming deficit to that 
extent. 

Mr. Chairman, according to my latest 
calculations, based on data supplied by 
the relevant executive agencies, my esti- 
mate of unexpended aid funds from 
prior years’ appropriations amounts to 
$7,001,353,000. 

During the last 3 fiscal years, actual 
expenditures, under our mutual security 
programs, have averaged around $3.2 
billion. I have said it before, and I say 
it now again, that even if we were not 
to vote any actual appropriation at this 
time, the foreign aid program could con- 
tinue at its present annual volume for 
the next 25 months before coming to a 
halt. But we are not set to behead the 
program, nor to cripple it at all. 

I pride myself that each year I have 
given my colleagues nothing but facts on 
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which to base their decisions. The facts, 
as shown in the hearings and the report 
accompanying the appropriation bill, 
once again prove that the requests are 
excessive. 

Mr. Chairman, several of my col- 
leagues have mentioned to me that the 
AID has sent them a personal notifica- 
tion of the amount of aid money spent 
in their districts for the procurement of 
aid materials. What irritates them in- 
tensely is the accompanying statement 
that about 80 percent of foreign aid ap- 
propriations are being spent in the 
United States. If this is the case, why 
tell a Congressman that, for example, 
$7,000 of aid money was spent in his 
district when on a per capita basis of tax 
revenue going for oversea aid, his dis- 
trict has contributed over $2,300,000? 

We are being told frequently how our 
overseas procurement in this country 
provides jobs for some 700,000 employees. 
This statement begs the question. It 
forgets to state that the salaries of all 
these workmen came from the U.S. 
Treasury or from the taxes paid by our 
citizens. For all intents and purposes, 
does AID want to imply that we must 
give assistance to other countries so as 
to provide for prosperity at home? 

After much probing we have at last 
elicited the fact that during fiscal year 
1963 we shall be giving or have given aid 
to 101 foreign nations. This is most of 
the free world, and some Communist 
and Communist-oriented nations are in- 
cluded. 

I am concerned also with the large 
sums programed for so-called neutralist, 
or nonalined, nations, I think of the 
immense sums already committed and 
set aside for India, Indonesia, and 
Ghana. Should we not expect that these 
countries would at least support us on 
major issues before the United Nations? 
Yet, preponderantly their votes have 
been against our proposals. 

One ominous new departure from past 
procedures was evident in the actions 
of recipient governments. The hearings 
developed that increasingly foreign 
countries expect aid from us, but are 
most unwilling to allow us to assist in 
the planning for the uses of such aid, 
do not wish economic surveys to be 
made, and finally state categorically that 
if they are not allowed an absolutely 
free hand in deciding where to spend 
our aid, they will turn elsewhere. But 
in the light of the actual facts, I wonder 
just where they will turn. Russia has 
not given away somuchasaruble. And, 
we know how difficult it has been for 
the chief officials of our AID to get even 
minimal aid commitments from indus- 
trialized Western European nations and 
Japan. They expect us to do the giving 
and I am getting convinced that we are 
simple minded enough to continue do- 
ing so—this in spite of the fact that 
many of the largest recipient nations 
show scarcely any signs of gratefulness 
for the aid received from us. 

Mr. Chairman, the longer I stay on 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations Appropriations, the 
more convinced I am becoming that we 
are being widely oversold as to the pro- 
spective results to be obtained from our 
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generous intervention. We give food, 
fuel, fertilizer, seeds, clothing, raw ma- 
terials, machinery, development grants 
and loans, technical services, military 
hardware, and now even the Peace 


newly emerging 
nations into our camp to offset the en- 
croachments of communism? I think it 
is obvious that they are not. Or, do 
many of them accept our aid on the one 
hand and then look in the other direc- 
tion to see what Russia can do for them? 
Our subcommittee is understandably 
rather ill-convinced as we note the gen- 
eral ineffectiveness, the lack of apprecia- 
tion, the overplanning, the projects that 
are out of control, and the programs 
getting more expensive year after year. 

My colleagues will remember how last 
year we were told that a complete re- 
examination of the mutual security pro- 
gram would result in a more effective 
program. We have seen the reshuffling 
of the so-called talents in the oversea 
missions, the new braintrusters brought 
in as planners, but I can assure you that 
it is still the same old program to which 
you are being asked to extend for another 


year. 

One of the things that concerned our 
subcommittee was the large number of 
unfinished projects that were simply 
being dropped during fiscal year 1962 
without any tangible results. What 
puzzled us was the fact that the projects 
were being discontinued, that the con- 
tracts were being carried out to no avail 
now, and yet we were being asked for ad- 
ditional funds to wind up the discon- 
tinued projects. Attempts at the recoup- 
ment of money for the uncompleted con- 
tracts or for goods and machinery were 
practically nil. Why were these proj- 
ects begun in the first place? Will the 
same type of planning obtain for the 
so-called vital projects to be begun dur- 
ing fiscal year 1963? A total of 792 proj- 
ects are planned for the development 
grant sector and 382 from the Alliance 
for Progress funds. How many of these 
1,184 projects to be initiated during fis- 
cal 1963, and for which we are being im- 
portuned for funds today, will land on 
the scrap heap in the near future? 

Mr. Chairman, of all the stupid waste 
of money that we have heard of and 
investigated during ‘the years, I think 
we have unearthed the utmost in im- 
practical projects of the never-never 
land. It is the so-called solar boat or 
a boat run by a sunlight-powered gen- 
erator. This was intended for Surinam 
in South America. Another was a con- 
tract for a thousand transistor televi- 
sion sets at a negotiated price. Later 
we found that if open bids had been 
asked for, the price could have been 
cut to less than half. This project has 
also been dropped. 

Another completed project which we 
want to denounce is the donation of a 
newly rebuilt air-conditioned yacht for 
the private use of Emperor Haile Se- 
lassi of Ethiopia. But we were told that 
it would be used also as the flagship of 
the Ethiopian Navy and for patrolling 
the 800-mile coastline. The staterooms 
had gold-leaf wallpaper. The recondi- 
tioning of the airplane tender cost $3,- 
100,000. Why this splendor? A large 
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number of the ships in our own Navy 
do not have air conditioning. The 
crowning insult was that American tax- 
payers’ money was being used to train 
100 Norwegian engineers, officers, and 
seamen, so that they in turn could train 
Ethiopian crews. This type of foreign 
aid bungling must be eliminated. 

Mr. Chairman, our subcommittee was 
also very interested during the hearings 
in investigating just how funds were be- 
ing obligated for projects and programs 
not previously justified to our commit- 
tee. 

There is a rather apparent looseness 
in the transfer of funds from project to 
project, from program to program, and 
from category to category. If a pro- 
gram cannot be slipped in under devel- 
opment grants, then under so-called 
loans; if not there, then under support- 
ing assistance, and if not there then un- 
der funds taken from the President’s con- 
tingency fund. If the higher-ups want a 
project or if a little country wants a pet 
program, a place can usually be found for 
it. What worries me is how many of 
these projects are destined to be dis- 
carded and how many are asked for by 
other recipients if they see the first one 
succeed. I am still wondering just how 
many other little nations are going to 
ask for a pleasure yacht when they hear 
of the Ethiopian flagship. 

As a corollary to this loose planning 
we are concerned about the loose esti- 
mates with which we are confronted for 
large development projects. One should 
contrast the loose AID end-use justifi- 
cations and estimates with the utmost 
precision with which a survey is initi- 
ated foy some project in this country. 
After the survey comes the feasibility 
study, then the review by various boards, 
and other review by the Bureau of the 
Budget, then the construction authori- 
zation, then the request for funds for 
advanced planning, then the funds for 
the construction, then the actual inspec- 
tion and finally the renegotiation board. 
Surely if we can be so strict with the 
taxpayer’s money here at home we 
should be doubly strict overseas where 
our prestige is at stake. I submit that 
intelligent and substantial pruning will 
do good all around; not only for the 
American taxpayer, but also for AID 
officials, for us here in Congress, and 
for the people overseas. Such an ap- 
proach may help foreign countries to 
get out of the philosophy concerning 
gifts: “A kiss on the hand is good, but 
a diamond bracelet lasts forever.” We 
will not develop good will by merely 
giving. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come for 
us to show a new determination to take 
quite a few nations off the dole. After 
15 or so years of aid from us they are 
beginning to act like it is their due. 
In many instances our aid has gone into 
balancing their budgets, paying for past 
debts, and making up trade deficits. We 
have to exercise stern restraints here. 
Even so, if Uncle Sam foots the bill we 
should demand certain obvious reforms. 
Such as land reforms and fiscal respon- 
sibility in Latin America and South Asia. 
Aid should be conditional upon proved 
reforms. 
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Naturally there is reluctance to insti- 
tute reforms if the entrenched classes 
benefit mostly from our aid. This is 
even true of our military aid such as in 
Korea where the military establishment 
has grown with a weedy luxuriance. In 
such instances the aid should be cut 
drastically. 

Mr. Chairman, we must make a realis- 
tic cut in the amounts now devoted to 
our inflated programs. In essence, I 
think it is not prudent for this Nation 
to create payments deficits through 
wasteful and ineffective aid to other 
nations. That is why I advocate a cut in 
so many categories of the foreign aid 
bill. So, I repeat, if this program is not 
brought under control, it will cripple us 
and seriously weaken our economy— 
while we are losing the respect of the 
other nations of the free world. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr GROSS. So that we may keep 
the record of the Kennedy family 
straight, I would like to quote from a 
speech made by the Honorable Joseph 
P. Kennedy, father of the President, on 
December 12, 1950. He said at that 
time: 

For years, I have argued the necessity for 
not burdening ourselves with unnecessary 
debts. There is no surer way to destroy the 
basis of American enterprise than to destroy 
the initiative of the men who make it. We 
will, of course, continue to have to pay and 
to pay heavily for our defense. But what 
have we now in hand for the billions that 
we have spent abroad? 


Remember, this is 1950. 


We can no longer afford this luxury; we 
dare not afford its consequences to our own 
security. 


Continuing, the Honorable Joseph P. 
Kennedy said this: 

Those who recall 1932 know too easily the 
dangers that can arise from within, when 
our own economic system fails to function. 
If we weaken it with lavish spending either 
on foreign nations or in foreign wars, we 
run the danger of precipitating another 1932 
and of destroying the very system which we 
are trying to save. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will permit, the gentleman to 
whom he refers never served in the Con- 
gress. I was talking about a very won- 
derful American who served as a Mem- 
ber of this body. I think we should 
proceed with discussion of the program 
and the bill. I do not mean to be dis- 
courteous to my friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. PASSMAN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MEADER. With respect to the 
remarks the gentleman made about the 
amendment to cut the bill, can the gen- 
tleman tell us a little more about the 
amendment offered by our former col- 
league and whether or not he was suc- 
cessful in reducing the bill, and whether 
or not anyone who was in charge of the 
bill called him irresponsible for offer- 
ing it? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to indulge in any personalities 
or to lambaste our President. I wanted 
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to indicate that we shared a common 
philosophy then, and I am still here 
trying to carry out those purposes that 
were advocated by my former colleague. 
Beyond that, I am not going to com- 
ment further. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITEN- 
ER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to my friend that I have 
listened to his presentation on this im- 
portant issue, and it is as brilliant a 
presentation as any that I have heard. 
I know all of us who have listened so at- 
tentively to what he has had to say would 
be derelict in our duty if we did not ex- 
press to him our gratitude and the grati- 
tude of our country for his unselfish 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has arrived 
again for the Congress to consider an 
appropriation for the foreign aid pro- 
gram. With the regularity of the sea- 
sons foreign aid bills come to the floor 
of the House of Representatives. The 
appropriation measure we have under 
consideration today is but one of a long 
line of annual appropriation bills for 
foreign aid which have cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayer over $90 billion since 1946 
and in excess of $130 billion since 1940. 

Foreign aid spending has come to be 
an accepted part of the fiscal policy of 
the United States by many people in the 
Congress and in the executive depart- 
ments. The security and economic well- 
being of the United States, in the minds 
of many people, has become erroneously 
involved with foreign aid spending. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who 
cannot believe that foreign aid spending 
is the solution to the problems in our 
struggle with communism. As a result, 
I have not voted for the annual appro- 
priation bills for foreign aid expendi- 
tures. I shall not vote for the bill we 
have under consideration today to pro- 
vide $3,630,400,000 to keep the foreign 
aid merry-go-round in operation. 

Although I am opposed to the ex- 
penditure of tremendous sums for over- 
sea aid, I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that all of our oversea spending 
has been in vain. The lend-lease pro- 
gram during World War II was success- 
ful in promoting the military objectives 
of the United States. 

The Marshall plan, enacted by the 
Congress in 1948 to assist the countries 
of Europe in their economic recovery, 
Was a great success. Not only was the 
European economy given new life, but 
the spread of communism in several 
war-ravaged nations was halted. 

When the Marshall plan was under 
consideration in the Congress there were 
those who predicted that foreign aid 
spending would eventually become a 
fixed policy on the part of our Govern- 
ment. Although they were ridiculed at 
the time they have since proven to be 
prophets. 

Mr. Chairman, since 1946 the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ dollars have been spent 
in every part of the world on nearly 
every conceivable type of project. For- 
eign aid funds have been spent without 
any regard to the political views of the 
recipient nation. Money has been ap- 
propriated for Communist dictatorships, 
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for neutral apologists for the Soviet 
Union, and for proven allies. It has not 
been considered proper for its propo- 
nents to expect the countries which have 
been the recipients of our taxpayers’ 
generosity to support the United States 
in its political, military, and economic 
objectives. 

In fact, excuses have been made for 
those who have accepted our dollars and 
supported the Communists. The foreign 
aid program has been characterized by 
a humanitarian and idealistic desire to 
improve the standard of living of nearly 
every nation in the world. As a by- 
product of this policy we have hoped 
that these people would come to accept 
our system of government and our con- 
cept of the dignity of mankind. 

As might be expected by any reason- 
able person, our dollars have been ac- 
cepted, but our humanitarian ideals and 
political concepts have been, for the most 
part, rejected. In practice our foreign- 
aid dollars have alienated many of our 
friends abroad, rewarded neutralism, 
and disrupted the economies of many 
countries. At the same time the billions 
of dollars spent each year have increased 
our enormous national debt, under- 
mined our international balance-of-pay- 
ment position, and encouraged oversea 
competition for our domestic industries. 

While the United States has pursued 
a policy of economic aid without any 
strings attached, the Soviet Union, on 
the other hand, has inaugurated a for- 
eign-aid program based on a coldblooded 
plan to further Communist expansion. 
Unless a recipient nation of Soviet aid 
allies itself with Russia or follows a 
neutralist course with Soviet overtones, 
Soviet aid is terminated forthwith. Un- 
der such a policy Communist aid has 
been extended to nations such as Ghana, 
Egypt, and Cuba. All three nations 
consistently support the Soviet posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has 
given $2,279 million to Yugoslavia and 
over $514 million to Poland since 1946. 
No one would contend that these are not 
Communist nations, and that each is 
oriented to the Soviets rather than to 
the United States. 

During the same period our taxpayers 
have given Indonesia over $598 million 
and India over $3,115 million. These 
two so-called neutral nations are actively 
within the Soviet camp in the United 
Nations and in their attitudes. 

Likewise, the United States has ex- 
tended over $26 million in economic aid 
to the African Republic of Ghana, whose 
President has set up a tight little dicta- 
torship and whose Parliament just re- 
cently considered legislation to elect him 
President for life. 

We have given Egypt and its former 
partner in the United Arab Republic, 
Syria, over $384 million since 1946. 
Egypt is accepting Soviet aid and is not 
supporting the United States in its 
struggle with communism. 

These are just a few of the inconsist- 
encies in our foreign-aid policy that has 
made it impossible for me to support 
foreign-aid appropriation bills. 

There is another factor, however, 
which has caused me to refrain from 
supporting foreign-aid appropriation 
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bills. The administration of assistance 
programs overseas has resulted in a tre- 
mendous waste of the taxpayers’ dollars 
and has been a prime example of bureau- 
cratic inefficiency. 

In 1961 it took 12,856 persons em- 
ployed by the Federal Government to 
operate the foreign-aid program; 6,478 
of them were Americans, of whom 4,466 
were in oversea positions. In addition, 
the services of 4,600 foreign nationals 
overseas and 1,778 persons employed by 
U.S. contractors were used. All of these 
were paid from American foreign-aid 
funds. 

The House Committee on Government 
Operations has made many excellent in- 
vestigations of our oversea spending op- 
erations. The startling facts the com- 
mittee disclosed in those inquiries should 
convince anyone of the futility of en- 
trusting billions of dollars each year to 
a worldwide foreign-aid bureaucracy. 

The State Department has for some 
reason had an intense desire to construct 
highways with the taxpayers’ dollars in 
many parts of the world. This predilec- 
tion for highway construction has re- 
sulted in waste, corruption, and a loss 
of prestige on the part of the United 
States. 

For example, the aid people in 1956 
began construction of a highway be- 
tween the capital of Cambodia and a 
port on the Gulf of Siam. This 132-mile 
road originally carried a cost estimate of 
approximately $15 million and was to be 
a demonstration of American know-how. 
It was completed in 1959 at a cost in ex- 
cess of $34 million. Immediately there- 
after it began to fall apart. The project 
was bungled so badly that it has damaged 
our prestige in Cambodia, burdened the 
American taxpayer with costly repairs, 
and has furnished the Communists with 
an effective source of anti-American 
propaganda. 

Speaking of this highway, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Cambodia said in 
1961: 

I am seriously concerned about the de- 
plorable condition of the Khmer-American 
Friendship Highway * * * the condition of 
the highway may deal a severe blow to U.S. 
prestige and good faith. And such is likely 
to be the case if the Cambodian Government 
cannot be informed immediately that the 
United States will undertake to restore the 
highway to a first-class condition. 


It is interesting to note that the con- 
struction company which had the con- 
tract for the Cambodian highway was 
awarded two additional highway con- 
tracts for projects in Afghanistan. One 
was a $200,000 cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tract for highway equipment servicing 
and the other a $3 million lump-sum con- 
tract for highway pavement. The $200,- 
000 contract was subsequently canceled. 

In Peru a $2 million road was planned 
to open isolated areas for agricultural 
development and colonization. Accord- 
ing to the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, the road, as finally 
constructed, ended in the middle of, to 
quote the committee, “nowhere.” The 
committee stated that the road ter- 
minated “on the side of the mountain” 
at a point about half-way along the 
projected route. 
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Our economic aid dollars also went to 
construct a $125,000 irrigation project in 
Peru which the Committee states “does 
not irrigate.” The reason advanced for 
the failure of the project seems incred- 
ible—there is not enough water available 
to make use of the project. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another factor 
involved in foreign aid which has been 
of great concern to me. In several in- 
stances the Soviet Union has actually 
made use of American funds to further 
the Soviet foreign aid program. In a 
report issued by the House Committee 
on Government Operations on June 25, 
1962, the committee states that U.S. for- 
eign aid has been commingled with Sino- 
Soviet aid both with and without the 
knowledge of U.S. aid officials. 

As an example, the Russians began 
construction in 1958 on a 500-bed hos- 
pital in Cambodia designed to be a show- 
piece of Russian foreign aid. It subse- 
quently came to light that U.S. foreign 
aid was used in the construction of this 
hospital. 

The transformer and cable for the 
powerplant to operate the hospital were 
paid for with American dollars. In ad- 
dition, an investigation disclosed that 
cement and other construction materials 
purchased by the United States were 
used in the construction of the hospital, 
which the people of Cambodia believed 
to be a gift of the Soviet Union. 

In another instance in Cambodia our 
American funds were used to construct 
two radio studios which, when com- 
pleted, became an adjunct to a Chinese 
Communist gift to the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment of a radio broadcasting com- 
plex. According to the Committee on 
Government Operations, U.S.-financed 
contractors and Chinese-financed con- 
tractors worked side by side in construct- 
ing the studios. This gave the impres- 
sion to the Cambodians that the United 
States was cooperating with the Chinese 
Communists, notwithstanding the fact 
that a basic purpose of our foreign aid 
program is to combat communism. 

Mr. Chairman, these are only a few 
examples of the inefficiency, waste, and 
misuse of our taxpayers’ dollars which 
has occurred in the administration of 
our foreign aid program. 

If one will take the time to study the 
record of foreign-aid spending for the 
past 16 years, he will find many other 
instances where the American taxpayer 
has been the victim of gross waste and 
misuse of his money. 

There is another important area in 
which the United States has been the 
victim of nations which have been the 
recipients of the generosity of our tax- 
payers. Many of the countries helped 
with our foreign-aid dollars have had no 
hesitancy in expropriating U.S. prop- 
erty within their borders. 

Yugoslavia, Poland, Bolivia, Guate- 
mala, Egypt, Argentina, Mexico, Brazil, 
Cuba, and Ceylon have expropriated 
U.S. property since 1945. Some of these 
nations have made partial payment for 
the properties; others have done noth- 
ing to pay Americans for the losses they 
have sustained as a result of the ruth- 
less confiscation of their property. 

Within the past 3 years Brazil has ex- 
propriated American property totaling 
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approximately $100 million. The Amer- 
ican owners of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Brazilian Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Co., and the 
American & Foreign Power Co. have been 
deprived of their properties. The ex- 
propriations have been made in spite of 
the fact that Brazil has received over 
1,535 million American dollars since 1946 
with more millions promised under the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Amore flagrant example of expropria- 
tion recently occurred in Ceylon where 
the properties of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, Caltex, and Royal Dutch 
Shell Co., were expropriated despite the 
fact that these companies had operated 
in Ceylon for more than 40 years. 
Prompt payment for the properties has 
not been assured by Ceylon. To com- 
pound their wrongdoing the officials of 
Ceylon have recently agreed to purchase 
petroleum products from Russia and 
Rumania under barter terms which the 
free world finds impossible to match. 
This, notwithstanding that Ceylon has 
received American aid amounting to 
more than $74 million since 1946. 

Mr. Chairman, these are just examples 

of expropriations that have occurred. 
Reliable figures indicate that American 
losses through expropriation since 1945 
have totaled more than $1.8 billion while 
compensation promised or actually paid 
does not exceed $400 million. 
I find it hard to understand how the 
United States can continue to furnish 
American tax dollars to nations which 
do not respect American property rights 
within their borders. This is another of 
the glaring inconsistencies that we can 
find throughout our foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, our recent experience 
in Cuba has been so tragic that I am 
loath to discuss the unfortunate record 
with that newly established Communist 
base in the Western Hemisphere. Since 
1946 over $41 million in foreign aid as- 
sistance has been given to Cuba. Yet, 
there has been nearly total expropriation 
of U.S. property in Cuba and the com- 
munization of the island republic. 

Mr. Chairman, the public debt of the 
United States was $298.2 billion at the 
close of the fiscal year 1962. This debt 
represents more than the combined pub- 
lic debts of all the civilized nations in 
the world. A great portion of this gigan- 
tie debt can be traced directly and indi- 
rectly to foreign aid spending during 
the past 22 years. 

American taxes are at the highest 
level in our history, and no relief is in 
sight for our people. It is time for the 
Congress to do some earnest thinking 
with respect to our fiscal condition. We 
not only must make every effort to re- 
duce nonessential oversea spending, but 
a conscientious effort must be made to 
curtail domestic spending. 

If the United States continues on the 
road of fiscal irresponsibility it has fol- 
lowed for the past several years the Com- 
munists may come close to obtaining 
their objective of world domination 
without firing a shot. It has been well 
said that the United States is the last 
great bulwark of freedom on earth. We 
can maintain our position of leadership 
only so long as we have a sound economy. 
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The time to begin a reduction in Federal 
spending is now. We can begin by re- 
fusing to approve the huge foreign aid 
appropriation bill we now have under 
consideration. 

I shall vote against this bill which has 
as its purpose the further expenditure of 
American dollars in the foreign aid mis- 
adventure. This, to my mind, is the only 
sound action that can be taken if I am 
to do my duty for the people I am privi- 
leged to represent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana has consumed 57 min- 
utes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the for- 
eign relief practice started back in 1947 
and 1948, and I was put on that com- 
mittee. It has continued ever since and 
become more and more unwieldy as 
time went on, notwithstanding the cuts 
that have been made in this bill as it 
stands here. 

On page 3, line 2, there is a contin- 
gency item of which $125 million is vel- 
vet. On the same page, line 8, $775 mil- 
lion is carried for development loans, 
for expenses authorized by section 202 
(a). That authorization could have per- 
haps $500 million taken out of it with- 
out hurting any useful purpose. 

The item for mutual assistance in the 
bill amounting to $1.3 billion could be 
cut by $300 million and not hurt any- 
thing. That is about the situation with 
reference to that item. You can go on 
with it. 

The first year the program started, 
a budget estimate of $5 billion was sub- 
mitted. We gave them $3.1 billion in 
committee but before we got through 
with the Senate and the conference it 
was increased to $3.9 billion. At the end 
of the first year of their operation they 
were able to obligate only $1.8 billion out 
of the $3.9 billion appropriated. It has 
been going along in the same style ever 
since. 

Mr. Chairman, we must face the music. 
The country cannot go along in this 
fashion and survive. Our national debt 
in the last 12 months increased by $8 
billion. Our governmental expenditures 
in the last 2 months, the first 2 of this 
fiscal year, increased by $2 billion. 
Frankly, I feel a tremendous debt of 
gratitude to our Founding Fathers and 
those who have kept the United States of 
America right side up. 

For my own part, I cannot see how I 
can support this bill. I did not support 
it last year because of the terrific debt 
situation that this country was in, and 
I cannot do it for the same reason this 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, we are in a situation 
that unless we mend our ways and start 
to do something to collect money that 
we have advanced to other countries, un- 
less we do that and save some money, it 
is going to be absolutely impossible for 
us to carry on and have the same kind 
of Government that you and I were born 
and brought up in. Frankly, unless we 
do that, unless we get down to the heart 
of things, it is going to be absolutely im- 
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possible for the country to stay right side 
up. The only way that can be done is to 
cut down these appropriations. I hope 
when we come to reading the bill for 
amendment there will be a disposition to 
do away with some of the items that are 
carried in the bill at the present time. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I believe it is accurate to 
say that this will probably be the last 
appropriation bill the gentleman from 
New York will handle in his present 
capacity. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] has served on the 
Committee on Appropriations longer 
than anyone in the history of the Con- 
gress and no Member has served as ef- 
fectively. 

All of us are cognizant of and familiar 
with the long, conscientious, dedicated, 
and constructive service that he has per- 
5 in this most important commit- 

ee. 

I speak as one who is deeply indebted 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] for many personal kindnesses, for 
a great deal of helpful and constructive 
advice. I can never repay him for his 
always generous assistance. More im- 
portantly I feel this body today should 
take cognizance of his invaluable con- 
tributions over the years which have 
greatly enhanced the reputation of the 
legislative branch, and benefited our 
Nation over the period of his 40 years of 
service. JOHN TABER will be missed as a 
true friend, a great legislator, and a 
superb American. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
seen many men retire from the House. 
I have seen many men come and go here 
on this floor. But of all those who have 
served here—and especially those who 
have as members of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I have never known any 
man to leave the committee or the House 
whose retirement I regretted more 
deeply. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider the retire- 
ment of the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] as a national 
misfortune. He has been one of the 
sanest, soundest financiers it has been 
our good fortune to have with us and 
considered national expenditures as 
carefully and as conscientiously as he ad- 
ministered his own fiscal affairs. I sin- 
cerely believe—and I make the state- 
ment considerately—that the national 
debt would be billions of dollars more 
than it is today but for these 40 years 
JohN Taser has been a Member of Con- 
gress. 

He is one of the Nation’s truly great 
men. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that he is en- 
titled to a vacation. He is entitled to 
these later years with his family and his 
friends—and all the freedom and diver- 
sion and enterprises he has planned and 
looked forward to so long. 

It is the universal wish of the House 
that he enjoy the relaxation and health 
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and happiness and contentment which 
he so richly merits. 

Our regard and esteem and warmest 
affection go with him. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had the pleasure of serving with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
on this subcommittee since its inception. 
In the early days of the committee we 
alternated the chairmanship. When his 
side of the aisle was in control of the 
Congress he served as chairman. When 
our side of the aisle was in control of 
the Congress, I served as chairman. I 
have never served with any man with 
whom I have enjoyed serving more than 
with the gentleman from New York, 
JOHN TABER. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp], said that he was 
indebted to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser]. I wish to add that 
his generosity, his assistance and his 
kindness to young Members and to those 
who needed his advice was not limited 
to the other side of the aisle. I confess 
here today that I am deeply indebted to 
him for the help that he has given me 
since I have been on the Committee on 
Appropriations, and particularly on this 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the regrets of 
all of the Members in this body that he 
is going to retire. I think he has earned 
a rest. He has worked hard. He has 
worked exceedingly well, and the coun- 
try will never know what it owes him for 
his labors. I am certain that as he re- 
tires to the classical shades of private 
life all who have served with him will 
say: “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” May he have many years to 
enjoy the retirement which he has so 
richly earned. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
statements of those who preceded me. 
Next to my own distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser], has always been the second man 
to whom I go for advice. It is only nat- 
ural that I refer to him as “Mr. Chair- 
man,” because he has given me help 
ever since I have been on the Committee 
on Appropriations, and particularly so 
on the Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
on Appropriations. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] has been one of the foremost 
guardians of our Nation’s purse strings. 
I wish we had some way of knowing, not 
of the billions, but in all probability the 
tens of billions of dollars that this great 
modest man has saved the American tax- 
payer. 

I know that my life is a richer one 
for having known the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taper]. I have always 
considered him my friend. I have en- 
joyed being with him and talking with 
him. I think that, without exception, 
every Member of this House knows that 
when the final day comes—and we hope 
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it will yet be many years away—this 
world will have been a better place in 
which to live because JoHN TABER lived 
in it, just as it is a better place today 
because of his life and works. 

History will surely record him as one 
of the great statesmen, one of the great 
legislators of the age. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had the great privilege of serving with 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] for the past 18 of his 
40 years of service. In those 18 years 
we at first disagreed on many an occa- 
sion, but in latter years I found that we 
were in agreement on many an occa- 
sion. I consider the gentleman from 
New York, JohN Taser, one of the 
greatest men of my time in the House of 
Representatives. He is a fine and true 
gentleman. I consider him my close 
personal friend. I love him, I respect 
him and I am indeed grateful for his 
faithful and valuable services to our 
country. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is always difficult to say ade- 
quately what we feel at a time like this. 
For myself, I want to associate myself 
with the remarks that have already been 
made. The services of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] in this 
Congress defy the power of description 
as far as their excellence and worth are 
concerned. 

The gentleman from New York has 
been affectionately, and sometimes not 
so affectionately, called Generous JOHN. 
The appellation, of course, bears witness 
to the fact that he has always acted for 
the best interests of the taxpayers and 
if he has erred, he has erred on the side 
of saving money. And, believe me, I 
know that the national debt would be 
much higher today if it were not for the 
gentleman from New York. 

In closing, may I say to the gentleman 
from New York that I understand he 
may come to Arizona next winter. I 
hope he does, and he will be welcome as 
long as he agrees that he will stay out of 
active politics. 

He has my warmest personal regards 
and my deepest appreciation, not only for 
the favors I have received at his hands, 
but for the great service he has rendered 
our beloved Nation. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Iyield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have known the gentleman from New 
York, JOHN TABER, and served on a sub- 
committee with him since I first came 
to Congress 19 years ago. I have known 
no finer man who has served in this 
House. 

As has been said, he has been re- 
sponsible for the saving of literally bil- 
lions of dollars to the taxpayers of 
America. He is a great American. I 
love him and I shall miss him. I hate 
to see him go. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to join in paying tribute to the character, 
the life, and record of the gentleman 
from New York, JoHN Taser. It 
has been a wonderful experience to serve 
with him through these years. I know 
of no man on either side of the aisle who 
is more dedicated to the public interest. 
I am happy to join in this salute to a 
warm personal friend, one of the greatest 
legislators of our time. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to join my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to the gentleman from New York, 
Joun Taser. It was through Joun’s help 
and guidance that I became a member of 
this very great and powerful Committee 
on Appropriations. JoHN has been a 
guiding light to me. Mr. Chairman, he 
is a man of sterling character, a man 
of rugged fortitude. It has been a privi- 
lege for me to serve with him. I would 
like to take this opportunity, JoHN, to 
wish you many, many decades of good 
health and happiness; so that in the 
golden years of your life you may har- 
vest the rich dividends and spiritual sat- 
isfaction which you have so ably earned 
in a lifetime of dedicated service to your 
country, to your family, and to the great 
State of New York. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have served 34 
years in this body with my distinguished 
friend from New York [Mr. Taser]. My 
association with him has been most cor- 
dial and friendly. Many years ago a 
close friendship developed between us 
which, as the years went by, became 
stronger and stronger. 

JoHN TaBER is not only a great man, 
but more, he is a good man. I know 
of no finer compliment that can be paid 
to any person than to say that he is both 
great and good. As between the two I 
know the gentleman from New York, 
JouN Taser, would rather be character- 
ized as good than great, but in this case 
he richly justifies the opinion of his 
colleagues, his friends, and Americans 
throughout the country, that JOHN TABER 
is not only a great man but a good man. 

The gentleman from New York, JOHN 
Taser, is one of the greatest legislators 
that has ever served in the Halls of Con- 
gress in our Nation’s history. He is one 
of the great Americans of this trying 
period of the world’s history. When this 
session is over, and JOHN Taser retires, 
he will still be with us, for he is still in 
spirit a Member of the House because he 
loves the House. JohN TaBeEr’s dedicated 
service will always be an inspiration to all 
of us and an example for us to follow, 
whether long in years of service in the 
House or as new Members coming into 
the House. 

To my dear and valued friend I wish 
many years of happiness in retirement, 
and that God will continue to shower 
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upon him for countless years to come an 
abundance of His choicest blessings. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, it is rare 
indeed that we divert from the general 
debate on such an important subject as 
that before the Committee of the Whole 
House at this time but in this instance 
it is natural and it is justified. 

JoHN Taser has served his Nation well. 
With courage and intelligence he has 
done his level best to protect a sound 
position for our fiscal affairs. Through 
the years this has been done without 
fanfare or any flair for headlines or per- 
sonal aggrandizement. He has simply 
followed his sound judgments. 

Most subjects are, of course, debat- 
able and we may not always have agreed 
with Jon TABER. But we can always 
respect and appreciate the vital purpose 
that has been the moving force of his 
long service to the Nation he loves so 
much. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing brief but sincere tribute to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York, Congressman TABER. 

It has been my privilege to serve with 
the gentleman from New York, JOHN 
Taser, for a number of years as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
and in particular on the Subcommittee 
on Public Works Appropriations—and I 
have learned to admire and respect him 
immensely. He is a great American. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York, JoHN TABER, has served the 
people of his district, State, and Nation 
for four decades. He has been a dedi- 
cated public servant. He has been firm 
in his beliefs and strong in the advocacy 
of his principles. The Nation's budget, 
as big as it is, would have been even big- 
ger had it not been for the services and 
effective work of the gentleman from New 
York, JoRN Taser, who believes in econ- 
omy and who over the years has prac- 
ticed what he has preached. His serv- 
ices to our country are immense. He is a 
patriot. At times we have disagreed on 
some issues but, there have also been 
many times when we have agreed. He 
is one of the most distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House and a great American. 

As he seeks his retirement after 40 
years of outstanding service, I want to 
wish for him many years of good health 
and happiness. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I join 
wholeheartedly in all that has been said 
about our colleague the Honorable JOHN 
TABER. 

Having served with you, Joun, for the 
past 20 years has been a great privilege, 
a great pleasure, as well as a valuable 
schooling in sound economics, which I 
have received by my close association 
with you. Mr. Chairman, as you well 
know, Joun Taser is an outstanding 
patriotic American gentleman of the 
highest order and that he is honored and 
esteemed by his colleagues in both par- 
ties. 

The gentleman from New York [JOHN 
Taser], by his tireless efforts on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, has saved bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars for the tax- 
payers of the United States of America. 

Joun, next session, should I step into 
your place on the committee, I pledge to 
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do my very best to carry on here in a 
manner pleasing to you, and good for our 
blessed land. 

And so Jomn, I wish you and your 
wonderful wife, all the pleasures of re- 
tirement. 

In closing, I say from the bottom of my 
heart, well done good and faithful serv- 
ant. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with the many other Members of the 
House in expressing my genuine regret 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBER], a great American and a splendid 
legislator, is retiring from active duty. 
As a conservative, he has been a guiding 
light to many of us. After his long years 
of service he deserves a rest but his in- 
fluence and experience will be sorely 
missed by his district, his State, and the 
Nation. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to my friend and colleague and senior, 
the gentleman from New York, JOHN 
Taser. For 40 years the gentleman from 
New York, Jonn Taser, has served the 
people of his district and his country. 
He has served them with courage and 
devotion. 

Since the first day that I came here 
to Congress, 4 years ago as a freshman, 
the gentleman from New York has gone 
out of his way to be kind and helpful. 
I have thanked him for it privately and 
now I want to thank him publicly. The 
Congress will miss the gentleman from 
New York, Jonn Taser, and most of all 
the New York delegation will miss him. 
We wish him and Mrs. Taber many re- 
warding years of happiness and activity 
in their retirement. 

Mr. TABER. I am going to close now. 
I had hoped that the spirit of respon- 
sibility of citizenship will come to bear 
on all of you, and that we will get rid of 
this liability that we have been shaping 
up to. I have to realize that there is 
no way of stopping it, but I cannot vote 
for any more of these appropriations. 
The only way we possibly have of getting 
rid of them and balancing our budget 
is to stop the terrific drain for some- 
thing that we do not need and do not 
accomplish anything by. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentlemen from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I think my 
views on this subject matter as a whole 
because of my past voting record and 
statements I have made on the floor of 
the House are well known. From the in- 
ception of my service in the House of 
Representatives I have favored this leg- 
islation. I favored it in 1962. In the 
past on some occasions I have differed 
with my own subcommittee’s recommen- 
dations. About a year ago I differed 
rather substantially with the recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee. How- 
ever, in 1962 I am supporting the sub- 
committee’s recommendations. I am 
particularly supporting the recommen- 
dations inasmuch as we were able to 
work out in the full committee a reason- 
ably satisfactory figure for military as- 
sistance. I intend to oppose any amend- 
ments, if offered, for increases, and I 
intend to oppose any amendments for 
decreases, if offered. 
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I would like to make a comment or two 
as to my own personal views concern- 
ing several of the dollar figures. It is my 
judgment that the amount recommended 
for military assistance is marginally 
adequate. Personally I would have pre- 
ferred a larger figure. However, it is 
adequate as long as the administration 
has the availability of section 510 of the 
basic legislative authority. Under sec- 
tion 510 the executive branch of the 
Government does have authority to with- 
draw stocks from our own military sup- 
plies to the extent of $300 million. This 
in effect is a military contingency fund. 
This safety valve, in my opinion, makes 
the $1.3 billion recommended for mili- 
tary assistance marginally adequate. 

The funds for supporting assistance 
are somewhat marginal, in my judgment. 
However, I think if the administration 
appropriately makes selections between 
countries and between programs within 
countries, this amount of money which 
has been proposed can be adequate in 
fiscal 1963, 

Although I have firmly supported aid 
for our Latin American friends, it is my 
own personal conviction that we have, to 
some limited degree, based on the past 
performance of the agency, been liberal 
with the Alliance for Progress. Certainly 
their record of performance during the 
first year has not been as good as it 
ought to be. But it is an important pro- 
gram both materially and psychological- 
ly. For these reasons I am supporting 
the amount that we have recommended 
for the Alliance for Progress. 

All of the other programs are ade- 
quately funded. I am a little disturbed 
at the various responsible authorities 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment making quite a bit of noise and 
being quite critical of the substantial cuts 
made in the Development Loan Pund. 
Recently it has been my privilege to try 
to work with some of the officials in the 
executive branch of the Government 
trying to arrive at responsible figures, 
and when I say this I do not think I am 
telling any secrets out of school. 

I know if the agency were given a 
figure where reductions would have to be 
made they would pick the Development 
Loan Fund as the area where the biggest 
cut would materialize. So the subcom- 
mittee and the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations are only following their own 
guidelines, I have to assume that their 
guidelines are responsible. 

I have been a little disturbed also by 
some other comments by the executive 
branch of the Government. I have in 
my hand here from the Department of 
State a statement by the Secretary of 
State dated September 19, 1962, press re- 
lease No. 571. In the first paragraph the 
last sentence reads as follows: 

The cuts now being considered—the heavi- 
est ever made by an Appropriations Com- 
mittee—will represent a significant reduc- 
tion at a time when a million American men 
are outside the United States to defend 
freedom, and when crises such as Berlin and 
Cuba indicate that we face weeks and 
months of demanding effort. 


The Secretary’s statement is not ab- 
solutely clear. I believe he is talking 
about the overall cut, but there are cer- 
tain inferences in the statement which 
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would indicate that he is stating that the 
committee this year has made the largest 
cuts in history in the military assistance 
program. If my interpretation is the 
correct one, the record ought to be set 
straight, because the inference is not 
accurate. In my hand I have a state- 
ment prepared by the Department of De- 
fense showing the military assistance ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1950 
through the fiscal year 1963. I will only 
take one example, but in fiscal year 1956 
the executive branch of the Government 
for military assistance requested $1,442.2 
million. The House as a whole reduced 
that executive request by $432.2 million. 
In other words, for fiscal year 1956, the 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
House made an even larger dollar cut 
than the cut recommended for fiscal 
1963. The cut in military assistance for 
1963 is only $200 million. It is a re- 
duction from $1,500 million to $1,300 
million. 

I also have in my hand here a copy of 
a letter addressed to our Speaker dated 
September 19, 1962, from the Secretary 
of State. As I indicated a few minutes 
ago, there has been a great deal of com- 
plaint because of the reduction in the 
Development Loan Fund. I think the 
reduction is $475 million. The execu- 
tive branch of the Government has made 
the criticism that by this reduction we 
are virtually precluding any new com- 
mitments to other countries other than 
those that have been the beneficiaries 
of prior commitments. Some commit- 
ments with reservations can be made 
under section 202(b). The Secretary of 
State says in his letter to the Speaker: 

In fact, the action of the committee would 
make it impossible to extend any significant 
new loans beyond those already committed 
in the past. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. FORD. The Secretary of State 
goes on to say in this communication, 
and I quote: 

Let me emphasize that underscored state- 
ment. You will recall that last year the 
Congress provided statutory authority to the 
President to make long-term commitments 
subject to appropriation. 


Apparently the Secretary refers to 
some commitments to foreign countries 
such as India in very substantial amounts 
in the development lending area. He 
seeks to make the argument that these 
commitments have a priority over any 
other proposed development loans to 
other beneficiaries, to other countries 
that may have deserving projects. I do 
not subscribe to that point of view. The 
commitments that were made to India 
or to any of the other countries under 
this long-term commitment program, 
subject to appropriation, have no high- 
er priority in the next fiscal year than 
the projects submitted by other countries 
in the current fiscal year. The commit- 
ments made to India, and I use that as 
one illustration, were made under a con- 
tract where we were assured the terms 
included the phrase “subject to appro- 
priation.” I, for one, would strenuously 
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object to whatever funds are made in 
development loans being put on a priority 
basis for India just because they have a 
so-called long-term commitment. Each 
year, when the funds are made available, 
the executive branch of the Government 
should take a clean, fresh look, and pass 
judgment on every development loan re- 
quest anew. 

So I say, with considerable emphasis, 
I am not impressed with the Secretary’s 
argument or observation under any cir- 
cumstances in his letter to the Speaker. 

There is one other provision that was 
inserted in the bill this year, sponsored 
by the chairman of the committee, and 
I wholeheartedly supported it. It is on 
page 2, line 20, and it reads: 

Provided, That no part of any other ap- 
propriation contained in this Act may be 
used to augment funds or programs con- 
tained in this paragraph. 


This is under “Title I, Foreign Aid 
(Mutual Security)” subheading Inter- 
national Organizations and Programs.” 

This language means precisely what 
it says. We do not want any Philadel- 
phia lawyer in the executive branch mis- 
interpreting the committee's intent. We 
do not want the executive branch of the 
Government destroying the obvious pur- 
pose of this provision. We can only wait 
and see what happens with this provi- 
sion. But I can assure you that in the 
past, in fiscal 1962, there were many in- 
stances of abuses, which abuses precip- 
itated the legislative action which is in- 
dicated here on page 2 of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not say any more 
at this time. I simply want to reiterate 
and reemphasize my support of the 
program. 

On the other hand, I want to say again 
I intend to support the bill as it is sub- 
mitted to us as far as dollar amounts 
are concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr, PASSMAN. So many times when 
we pay compliments to members of a 
committee, we do not go far enough. We 
have 12 members of the subcommittee, 
each and every one of them working un- 
tiredly and completely sincere, and 
without exception they all make great 
contributions to this committee. I do 
not know of a single member of this sub- 
committee that I would want to see 
leave the subcommittee, because they are 
all my personal friends and they have 
made a great contribution. They have 
worked long, hard hours. But my old 
professor, JERRY, who trained me how to 
handle the bill, I cannot help but single 
him out because he is also my boss on 
another committee, and I like him to 
recognize me occasionally. 

Mr. Chairman, I want it understood 
that this isa great subcommittee, and if 
I had the right, which I shall never 
have, I would not dare ask that any of 
them be removed, They have all served 
a good, useful purpose. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the deep concern of the citizens of the 
United States with the growing threat 
of communism to our peace and secu- 
rity, coupled with the fact that foreign 
aid does not halt the spread of com- 
munism and the steady loss of our gold 
reserve to foreign nations, I would like 
to take this opportunity to urge my col- 
leagues to further reduce the foreign 
aid appropriations bill and to stop stock- 
piling foreign aid funds. 

I am pleased that the House Appro- 
priations Committee has already cut $1.1 
billion from the President’s request for 
$4.7 billion; however, I urge that further 
reductions be made, particularly because 
of the fact that there is already on hand 
about $7 billion in unexpended funds as 
of June 30, 1962. At the rate of ex- 
penditures for foreign aid over the last 
3 years, this is enough to continue the 
program for over 2 years and, therefore, 
additional funds are not needed. To 
grant additional sums now will only be 
adding to the stockpile of unused funds, 
and encourage further waste and extrav- 
agance at the expense of the taxpayer. 

As we are all aware, many of the coun- 
tries now receiving our aid are contribut- 
ing to the military buildup of Cuba and 
a cut in funds could be used to stop this 
activity. Most certainly, with the deep 
concern felt by the American people over 
the Communist move in Cuba, they 
should not be asked to contribute more 
of their tax dollars to indirectly aiding 
this Communist movement. 

I want to speak also on another great 
threat to our Nation and that is the 
continued loss of our gold reserve. With 
the drain on our gold reserve, for the 
first time in 17 years, the United States 
has had to remove large amounts of 
bullion from Fort Knox to meet the de- 
mands. Many of the countries receiv- 
ing our aid are using the money to buy 
up our gold instead of engaging in pro- 
grams to raise their standard of living. 
This, obviously, defeats the purpose of 
our foreign aid program. 

Cambodia recently bought $3.1 million 
of our gold; Lebanon purchased $21 
million of our gold; Nigeria bought $20 
million; Saudi Arabia, $47 million in bul- 
lion, and Spain $156.2 million. These 
transactions neither enhance our gold 
reserve situation nor improve the living 
conditions in these countries. I main- 
tain that if they have the funds to buy 
our gold, they do not need more U.S. 
dole. This drain on our gold can lead 
to only one disastrous result. From time 
immemorial gold has been the ultimate 
in financial security to all tongues and 
to all civilizations. Most sound mone- 
tary systems of the past have been based 
on gold reserves, and as a nation’s gold 
reserves diminished, its currency became 
increasingly valueless, and as a result 
the nation lost its importance in world 
commerce, or as a world power. 
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I would like to cite another reason for 
urging a further cut in the foreign aid 
appropriations—the plans for AID to ex- 
tend aid to Communist nations. The 
American taxpayers do not favor grant- 
ing aid to Communist countries. This 
action, again, not only defeats the pur- 
pose of foreign aid, but is also in direct 
contrast to the reasons for our huge mili- 
tary and space buildup. 

The total money request in the bill is 
for $7.2 billion. In addition to the $3.6 
billion for regular foreign aid, it contains 
a $2 billion loan to the International 
Monetary Fund, $1.3 billion for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, $326 million for other 
agencies, including the Peace Corps. 
These are all forms of foreign aid. In 
addition to this, Mr. Chairman, there are 
great sums allocated under Public Law 
480 for more foreign aid. The adminis- 
tration has indicated it will commit local 
currencies for aid programs totaling ap- 
proximately another $2 billion and there 
are other sums buried in agency or de- 
partment budgets for aid programs 
which bring the total far in excess of 
the sums in this bill. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out that even Russia has 
slashed her foreign aid program by al- 
most 40 percent. 

I respectfully urge my colleagues to 
give very careful consideration to the 
precarious situation facing our country, 
and further reduce the funds provided 
in this appropriations bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I have enjoyed the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Michigan. 
As usual, he has made a very fine pres- 
entation on the foreign aid appropria- 
tion bill. However, there are several 
points that concern me in the presenta- 
tion of this bill by the committee. These 
points have to do with the economic aid 
sections of the bill. 

Last year we appropriated $525 million 
for the Alliance for Progress program, 
and that was the recommendation which 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
made, together with the other members 
of this committee. I supported this bill 
in the vote here on the floor of the House 
at that time. However, in going over 
the hearings, I find that there has been 
only $87 million obligated of the $525 
million appropriated last year. I find 
that the committee has added another 
$525 million to this account in this bill. 
These are “no year” funds. In the de- 
fense appropriation bill, the military 
construction appropriation bill, the HEW 
appropriation bill on which I work, we 
would never be quite so free in appro- 
priating in the “no year” funds with so 
much of an unobligated balance remain- 
ing available. 

Is the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
For] satisfied that the full $525 mil- 
lion in new obligating authority is 
needed? 

Mr. FORD. I said a few minutes ago 
that if there was an area in this bill 
which was overfunded, based on the 
record of performance in fiscal 1962, it 
was in the area of the Alliance for 
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Progress program. The figures quoted 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
some extent are the reasons why I made 
that statement. 

Mr. LAIRD. If the gentleman will 
yield further, how much does the gentle- 
man think this figure could be cut? 

Mr. FORD. I would hesitate to make 
a specific comment in that regard, be- 
cause I feel quite strongly that the Al- 
liance for Progress program as a whole, 
which was started at the conference in 
Bogota, in 1960, is one that deserves 
maximum support. 

Mr. LAIRD. I agree with the gentle- 
man and I voted for the $525 million last 
year. But it seems to me the record 
of our committee would indicate that it 
is not being accomplished in the manner 
in which we thought it would be ac- 
complished at the time we made the $525 
million available last year. 

Mr. FORD. The program has been 
slow getting off the ground. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan yield at that point? 

Mr. FORD. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Was it not explained 
to the committee during the hearings 
that the program was slow getting off the 
ground because of the fact that they 
wanted to make sure that they were en- 
tering into the right kind of projects, 
and to make sure that the recipient 
countries would make agreements which 
would be in our national interest? 

Mr. FORD. That was one point that 
we insisted upon last year in the hear- 
ings and reaffirmed this year. The 
fundamental basis of the program is that 
we are going to enforce land reform, tax 
reform, and other necessary reforms in 
order to try and create the proper po- 
litical and social environment in South 
America and in Latin America. 

The committee was told that some of 
the delay, some of the tardiness, some 
of the failure to get moving resulted be- 
cause our representatives were seeking 
to enforce these basic requirements. 
These officials now seem to indicate they 
can do better in fiscal 1963. 

If the Congress made a substantial 
cut—and anything below $75 million, in 
my opinion, would be a substantial cut— 
we would create a bad psychological im- 
pact; we would do far more harm than 
good. I am very willing, therefore, to 
give the Alliance for Progress officials 
another 12 months to see if they cannot 
improve their administration, improve 
their effectiveness and come up with a 
solution that will achieve all that we 
fervently desired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
too late; the Chair has already an- 
nounced the absence of a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 240] 

Ayres Hull Riley 
Bailey Judd Rivers, Alaska 
Baring Kearns Roberts, Ala. 
Bass, N.H Kowalski Rogers, Colo. 
Blitch Landrum Saund 
Breeding Loser Scranton 
Buckley McDonough Shelley 
Celler McSween Sikes 
Davis, McVey Siler 

James C Macdonald Smith, Miss. 
Davis, Tenn MacGregor Spence 
Diggs uson Sullivan 
Dooley Martin, Mass. Tuck 
Finnegan Mason Van Zandt 
Fino Moulder, Mo. Vinson 
Garland Norrell Weis 
Hansen O'Brien, II. Whalley 
Harrison, Va. Pilcher Wilson, Calif, 
Hébert Powell Zelenko 


Hoffman, Mich. Reifel 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mis, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 13175, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 377 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY, Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
commend the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and its Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations for having brought to us a 
bill which is substantially below the 
amount which the Congress authorized— 
I cannot say in its wisdom—for foreign 
aid programs during the current fiscal 
year. 

I only wish that the circumstances 
were such that I could commend these 
committees more highly for having cut 
more deeply into this annual nightmare 
of wasteful expenditure of taxpayer 
moneys. But I am a practical man, and 
realize that the subcommittee has done 
its best, in the face of great pressure from 
the other side, to reduce the size of this 
deficit-producing monstrosity by $1.2 
billion. 

I am, of course, in favor of ending this 
program as soon as possible, and in the 
meantime of making annual reductions 
in its outlays until it has dwindled first 
to manageable size and finally to noth- 
ingness. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say as an accountant that 
I think the gentleman from Louisiana, in 
his capacity as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Aid Appropriations, 
has presented us with some figures of 
great significance, in a letter which he 
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sent to all of us last week. I would hope 
that each of you has read it and given it 
much thought—for the figures in this 
letter demonstrate as clearly and as suc- 
cinctly as anything I know the fact that 
the foreign aid program can be cut and 
cut sharply, not at some time in the fu- 
ture, but at this moment, or next year, or 
whenever we make up our minds to do 
this thing that we must eventually do if 
we are to save our economic solvency. 

These figures show that as of the be- 
ginning of this fiscal year—the year for 
which we are being asked today to make 
new appropriations—the foreign aid pro- 
gram was in possession of a kitty of 
$6,712 million. 

That is about three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars more than the foreign aid 
surplus a year earlier, nearly $2 billion 
more than the surplus 2 years earlier. 
These show then, for one thing, that 
we overappropriated for this program 
for fiscal 1961, and again overappro- 
priated for it for fiscal 1962. I am 
alarmed at the prospect that we are again 
preparing to appropriate more money for 
fiscal 1963 than this program needs or 
can use—even with its wasteful and in- 
efficient practices. 

But there is a fact of even more strik- 
ing significance contained in these fig- 
ures, Mr. Chairman. These figures which 
I have just cited show that as of the 
first day of this fiscal year, there were 
already on hand in the foreign aid treas- 
ury—it is really too vast to be called a 
kitty—sufficient funds to operate the 
program, at the same level of expendi- 
ture as has prevailed for the past 3 
years, for more than 2 years without the 
appropriation of one single additional 
penny 


I am fully familiar with all the gob- 
bledygook from downtown about obli- 
gations and commitments and pro- 
graming. But I am not nearly so im- 
pressed by these fine words and theories 
as I am by the stark reality of the facts 
which these figures represent. In fact, 
I might say I am totally unimpressed 
by the words and theories—and vastly 
impressed by the facts and figures. 

Iam too much of a realist to hope that 
we can defeat this bill today, Mr. Chair- 
man. But I am sufficiently dedicated 
to the proposition that sound fiscal pol- 
icy is the heart of sound government, 
that I cannot help but hope that we will 
be able to find a way to trim from it even 
more of its fat than the committee has 
been able to manage. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not vote in favor of this bill. 
I shall vote against this bill for several 
reasons. Emperor Haile Selassie's yacht 
is one relatively minor reason for not 
voting in favor of it. This yacht once 
was an American submarine chaser. It 
was given to the Government of Ethiopia. 
It was refitted, remodeled, and air-con- 
ditioned at a cost of $3.1 million of our 
taxpayers’ money, $175,000 of which 
went for the personal quarters of the 
Emperor of Ethiopia. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that my re- 
marks will not be taken as being un- 
friendly to the Emperor of Ethiopia. I 
do not feel unfriendly toward him; I 
regret the philosophy of those who oper- 
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ate this program which impels them to 
bestow such largesse for the purpose of 
providing luxuries for anyone at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from Ari- 
zona yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman would advise the 
House as to the date or time when this 
Navy project for Emperor Haile Selassie 
was started? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. As I recall 
the transfer of the boat was made in the 
Eisenhower administration, but the deal 
for refitting and air-conditioning the 
boat and adding $175,000 for the Em- 
peror’s quarters was made under the 
Kennedy administration. So, this is not 
a political statement that I am making. 

Mr. Chairman, I also can say that I am 
going to vote against this bill because 
there have been funds spent for buying 
television sets to spread around the Con- 
go because someone downtown thinks 
that the only way to educate some of the 
people in deepest, darkest Africa is by 
television. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia, who knows 
the instance of which I speak. 

Mr. HARDY. I know exactly the in- 
stance of which the gentleman is speak- 
ing, and I would like to advise the Mem- 
bers of the House, if the gentleman will 
permit, that our subcommittee report 
was issued and released this morning 
dealing with that subject, and there are 
some copies available at the pages’ desk. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman referred to the purchase of 
television sets. There were 1,000 23- 
inch transistorized battery-operated tel- 
evision sets purchased at a cost of 
$400,000. 

It was proposed to use them in areas 
where there is no electrical power supply. 

So how did they propose to charge the 
batteries? They were going to charge 
them with a hand crank, or they were 
going to get a merry-go-round, let the 
children play on the merry-go-round and 
charge the batteries by the merry-go- 
round’s operation. The batteries would 
be charged while the children were play- 
ing on the merry-go-round. 

But in case they did not have a merry- 
go-round they were going to get one of 
these squirrel cages, a treadmill affair 
where the squirrel runs around, to charge 
the battery while he was running around, 
getting nowhere. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy] was quite modest because when 
that testimony came out in our hearings 
he made the observation that all the 
squirrels were not in the cages. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I think the 
further observation could be made that 
this has cast some doubt on just who 
needs to be educated, Maybe the Con- 
golese who will receive the sets are bet- 
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ter educated than those people who are 
trying to give the television sets away— 
at least in the facts of life. 

Another reason I am not going to vote 
for this bill involves the Inter-American 
Development Bank. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank was to have cap- 
ital to be paid in three increments. Pro- 
visions were made for some of the money 
to be paid in by an interest-free note in- 
stead of cash, at the option of the mem- 
ber nation. Most of the nations decided 
to pay the money in by interest-free 
note. But, because we are very generous 
people, during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s last year and the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s first year, we paid in 
roughly $120 million in cash. This bank 
had only started to do business. It did 
not need that money. It did not need to 
make any loans because there were not 
any loans to be made. So what did they 
do with the money? Mr. Chairman, 
they took the money and bought U.S. 
Government bonds with it. And last 
year we paid in interest $2,400,000 on 
bonds which were purchased by the In- 
ter-American Development Bank with 
money that we did not have to pay to 
them in the first place, and which they 
did not need. It constituted a gratuitous 
increase in our contribution of capital to 
this bank of $2,400,000. 

So these are some of the relatively 
minor reasons why I say I am not going 
to support this bill. There are other and 
better reasons. 

In the first place, the gentleman from 
Louisiana, the distinguished chairman of 
this subcommittee, has made the point, 
very ably, that one of the reasons the 
gold supply of the United States has 
gone down is because of the mainte- 
nance of this program at the level where 
it now is. This program is about at the 
level it has been since the days of the 
Marshall plan, perhaps a little bit lower. 
But certainly we are in a different situa- 
tion vis-a-vis the rest of the world than 
we were at the time of the Marshall 
plan. 

You will remember that in the days 
of the Marshall plan, right after World 
War II, the United States was in a posi- 
tion, as far as the world economy was 
concerned, where we had all of the goods 
for sale and there was nobody else in the 
market. We could sell what we could 
manufacture, and at a profit and there- 
fore we could well afford to indulge in 
this rather expensive pastime which we 
now call foreign aid. 

The world economic situation after 
World War II was made to order for the 
United States. It is not now this good. 
There are other people in the market. 
We do not have the unchallenged posses- 
sion of the world markets. We have 
competitors, many of whom we have 
built up through foreign aid, and we 
should have because they are our friends. 
Nevertheless they are now able, tough 
competitors and we find ourselves now 
in this situation: Our favorable balance 
of trade has decreased, our international 
payments have risen, and we now are in 
a deficit position as far as our balance of 
international payments are concerned. 
So dollar credits in the hands of foreign 
nations have increased, and gold has 
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been flowing out of the United States. 
We have lost some $7 billion in gold since 
the close of World War II. 

Last week, the first shipment of gold 
out of Fort Knox to New York in many 
years occurred. It occurred because the 
supplies of gold at the port of New York 
were not sufficient to take care of the 
need for physical gold needed for ship- 
ments out of the country. 

This starts a gold pipeline from Fort 
Knox. There is also another pipeline. 
Let me read this from the ticker as of 
today: 

Denver.—The Superintendent of the U.S. 
Mint here said today billions in gold bars 
have been quietly moved out of Denver, cut- 
ting the local mint’s gold supply from about 
$5 billion to $2.5 billion. 

The transfer has been taking place since 
1958, Mrs. Fern V. Miller, Mint Superintend- 
ent, disclosed today. 

Marshall M. Reddish, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, said the gold, moved by armored 
caravan, went to the Treasury's New York 
assay Office. He said purpose of the transfer 
was to keep a ready stock of gold on the east 
coast to meet foreign demands. 


So we are losing gold. Physical gold. 


It is being shipped out, and we have not 


yet stemmed the tide. This bill will, in 
my opinion, cast enough doubt on our 
resolution to stem it to effect adversely 
the confidence the free world has in the 
American dollar. Certain nations which 
have been the beneficiaries of our aid 
have turned around immediately and 
bought our gold. Therefore, our own 
aid has actually financed the outflow of 
our gold to many of the nations of this 
world. 

Mr, Chairman, another reason why I 
shall vote against this bill is the fact that 
I am convinced that in the development- 
loan category of mutual assistance we 
are undertaking a course of action which 
will undermine, if it continues, several 
of the pinions of the free world which 
I think are among the most important 
which are in existence. As I have men- 
tioned, the economy of the United States 
is in a different position as far as the 
rest of the world is concerned than it 
was after World War I. I submit that 
the existence of the outflow of credits 
as a result of foreign aid has been more 
responsible for the international pay- 

ments deficit than any other single fac- 
tor. I also submit that if this continues 
the free economy of the United States of 
America may well be threatened—that it 
may well cause irreparable damage to 
our economy. 

The most important thing to the free 
world today, tomorrow, and every other 
day, is the free economy of the United 
States of America. If this economy of 
ours is injured irreparably it will make 
no difference whether we have built a 
factory in Taiwan, whether we have built 
a road in Cambodia, it will make no 
difference whether we have supplied tele- 
vision sets for educational purposes. 

All of these things however desirable 
will be completely irrelevant because the 
free world depends upon the free Ameri- 
can economy. And as long as this pro- 
gram was within the reach of the free 
American economy to support without 
damage, I have supported this program. 
I now have grave doubts as to whether 
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the international position of our econ- 
omy can be maintained with a program 
of this size. Recognizing as I do the 
vital nature of our military assistance 
program and some parts of our support- 
ing assistance, my decision has required 
much soul searching. However, on bal- 
ance, I must oppose the bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I share the concern 
that the gentleman has expressed about 
the condition of our gold supply. If I 
recall correctly, our committee was told 
that we have approximately $16 billion 
in gold at Fort Knox. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Yes; $16 
billion is the total supply. 

Mr. ANDREWS. And we were told it 
was necessary for us to keep at all times 
$11.5 billion of that gold to protect the 
integrity and soundness of our currency. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The figure 
the gentleman has mentioned is approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS. And further we were 
told that the total amount of claims now 
held by foreign banks and governments 
or businesses or foreign citizens which 
can be converted into gold, being claims 
against the gold on deposit at Fort Knox, 
is approximately $20 billion. Are those 
figures approximately correct? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Yes, those 
figures are approximately correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS. So if the $11.5 billion 
is added to the $20 billion figure, you 
have $31 billion worth of potential claims 
against $16 billion worth of gold. So, I 
too, share the fear that the gentleman 
from Arizona has so far as this situation 
is concerned. In my opinion, this for- 
eign aid program is responsible, more 
than any other one thing that you can 
put your finger on, for the drain against 
our gold supply that has taken place in 
the last few years, 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Now, for 
another reason I shall vote against the 
bill. Here in the United States, when- 
ever a State wants the Corps of Engineers 
or the Bureau of Reclamation to build 
any kind of project, it is necessary for 
much action to take place. 

It is necessary for an engineering study 
to be made. A benefit-to-cost ratio is 
arrived at. Plans and specifications are 
prepared. Then, it is necessary to have 
an authorization of the project passed by 
the Congress. Then the Congress must 
appropriate the money for it. Then, 
finally, construction on the project goes 
ahead. I suppose that many people in 
the United States think that we operate 
the same way abroad. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Committee on Appro- 
priations has been asked to appropriate 
for what we call illustrative projects in 
the AID program. In other words, they 
give the project a name. They say, 
roughly here is what it is; here is the 
way it will be unless we change our 
minds. What is the benefit-cost ratio? 
At this stage, no one knows. When will 
it be built? Quite often, no one knows. 
Quite often we ask AID, “Does the 
other country know you want to build 
this project?” and the answer is “No, 
we have not told them yet.” So, we are 
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asked to appropriate money without havy- 
ing any of the ground rules or any of the 
criteria established which we require to 
be established here in the United States 
for similar projects. 

This is the same situation as if the 
Corps of Engineers were to come to Capi- 
tol Hill—to the Public Works Subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee— 
and say to its distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Cannon], “You are the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, will you 
please appropriate X billion dollars for 
projects? We do not know, sir, how 
many will be built. We do not know 
what or where they will be built, for cer- 
tain. We do not know how long it will 
take. We do not know what the benefit- 
cost ratio is. But please trust us, Mr. 
Cannon, because we are nice people.” 

This is exactly what we are asked to 
do on a global basis, and this is another 
reason, Mr. Chairman, why I will not 
vote for this particular bill today. 

There are other reasons that I might 
give if time allowed, but before I take my 
seat there is something I must say. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Pass Max] has been chairman of this 
subcommittee for a long time. During 
that time the taxpayers of the United 
States have been well served by the gen- 
tleman’s diligence, by the fact that he 
has been able to go into the ramifications 
of this program and to show where some 
of the fat is and to take it out. The 
gentleman from Louisiana has served his 
people well; he has served the taxpayers 
of the United States well. 

I am sorry that there are those who 
are so much opposed to the point of view 
of the gentleman from Louisiana, and 
that they resent the activity of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana to such extent 
that they resort to invective, innuendo, 
and equally disagreeable means to try 
to demean, and blot the escutcheon of the 
gentleman and obstruct him. The gen- 
tleman in my estimation is one of the 
finest Members of this House and also 
one of the finest public servants that 
ever walked into these Halls. He does 
not deserve anything but praise and 
approbation from the American people. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I concur in what the 
gentleman from Arizona has said about 
our chairman. I wish to ask him if in 
his opinion our chairman, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] did 
not know more about this program than 
any witness who appeared before the 
committee? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. There is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. ANDREWS. In many instances 
the witness did not know the answer to 
the questions. He would say we will go 
off the record, would give them the 
answer, then go back on the record, ask 
the question, and have the answer given 
for the record. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is 
true. 

Mr. ANDREWS. And is it not also 
true that on one occasion our chairman 
asked for certain information of wit- 
nesses. They did not have it but said 
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they would try to get the information. 
Then last night one of the reference men 
in the Library of Congress called our 
chairman for the information and our 
chairman gave the Library of Congress 
reference worker the information. He 
in turn referred it to the aid Agency. 
And the aid Agency then gave it to our 
chairman. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 
situation. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Our chairman spent 
a lot of time and a lot of work in an 
effort to answer his own question. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I do not 
know that there is any other case on 
record in which the Library of Congress 
has asked a Member of Congress for 
information. It is almost always the 
other way around. 

I am sure the gentleman from Ala- 
bama will agree with me also that the 
appellation Poisonous Orro is not de- 
served by the gentleman from Louisiana. 
The only time he ever even came close to 
being slightly disagreeable to witnesses 
was on those occcasions when witnesses 
either were trying to disguise the facts 
from the committee or obviously had 
not done their own homework. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. And is it not also a 
fact that in one instance there were 
two witnesses testifying, two principal 
witnesses; a question calling for a yes 
or no answer was asked. One of them 
answered “Yes” and the other answered 
“No”? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That has 
occurred, I think, several times, as the 
gentleman from Alabama well knows. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney] such time as he may con- 
sume. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to concur in the last state- 
ment of the distinguished gentleman 
from Arizona with reference to the 
chairman of this subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. PassmMan]. As far as I am con- 
cerned, he has always been a gentleman 
with me, and although he and I have 
differed with regard to many, many of 
the items in this bill and in preceding 
bills, I can never say that he did not act 
fairly and as a gentleman toward me. 
I respect his rights to express his ideas 
with regard to the bill, and he has in- 
dicated that he respects mine. 

One of the most important, in my es- 
timation, of the items on which we have 
widely disagreed is that with regard to 
development lending. I could not concur 
in the committee’s $475 million slash of 
President Kennedy’s request for this 
fund. 

The amount authorized for develop- 
ment lending under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, is $1.5 bil- 
lion. The President recommended that 
$1.25 billion be appropriated. The com- 
mittee in its report recommended that 
only $775 million be appropriated. This 
recommendation represents a cut of 
about 38 percent from the requested 
amount. If such an amount were fi- 
nally approved by the Congress, it could 
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have the effect of cutting the heart out 
of the loan program. 

Only 1 year ago, this body endorsed 
the development loan program as a 
major instrument of our foreign policy 
and of the new aid program. The dis- 
cussions at that time were extensive, but 
I believe that an excellent program ca- 
pable of sustaining a long-term approach 
was approved. In the authorizing leg- 
islation the Congress approved a 5-year 
authorization for long-term, dollar re- 
payable loans. These loans were to be 
on easy terms—up to 40 years in dura- 
tion with low or no interest and up to 
10 years grace period before repayment 
would begin. But these terms were made 
explicit at the time, and I believe that 
they will be beneficial because they will 
require repayment of our foreign assist- 
ance. 

Last year, after the authorizing legis- 
lation was passed, the President re- 
quested an appropriation of $1.2 billion 
for development lending. This body ap- 
proved an appropriation of $1.025 billion; 
a cut of 15 percent. The action of the 
House in this case seemed to me to be 
responsible and prudent. 

The appropriation of only $775 mil- 
lion for development loans for fiscal year 
1963 seems to me to be just the opposite. 
The cut of almost 40 percent from the 
amount requested for appropriation for 
loans is, I believe, a reversal of the policy 
which was established last year. This 
cut would undo all of the work of this 
House in attempting to shift the aid 
program from grants to loans. We 
should not ask the aid agency to shift 
its emphasis to a loan program and then 
refuse to appropriate money for those 
loans. And that is exactly what we 
would be doing when we appropriate only 
$775 million for the long-term lending 
program. The restoration of $200 mil- 
lion to the loan appropriations is the 
responsible and prudent thing to do. I 
believe that an appropriation of $975 
million will live up to the commitment 
which this body has made last year in 
approving the long-term development 
loan program as a tenet of the foreign 
economic aid effort. 

Under the policy established by the 
Congress and the executive branch last 
year, the aid Agency has made a num- 
ber of long-term commitments. These 
commitments by the U.S. Government 
involve India, Pakistan, Nigeria, Tan- 
ganyika, the Philippines, and Tunisia. 
Testimony before the subcommittee indi- 
cated that approximately $700 million of 
fiscal year 1963 funds have been so com- 
mitted. In addition, AID has continued 
to operate under the continuing resolu- 
tion during the first quarter of fiscal year 
1963, which is almost over. During this 
first quarter, I am informed that a little 
over $40 million in development loans 
has been committed for other worth- 
while projects. 

Thus, the total commitments that 
have been made for development loans 
out of fiscal year 1963 amount to about 
$750 million. If only $775 million is fi- 
nally appropriated, the U.S. Government 
will have virtually exhausted the entire 
amount of fiscal year 1963 funds. As a 
practical matter, therefore, the slash in 
development lending funds would have 
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an effect far beyond that which such a 
reduction might be expected to have. It 
would effectively scuttle the development 
lending programs for fiscal year 1963 in 
a large number of countries. These in- 
clude programs and project needs in 
countries of the highest importance to 
the United States—such as Turkey, Tai- 
wan, Thailand, and Iran. It could mean 
token programs or no programs at all in 
countries where the United States has a 
substantial interest in the development 
momentum already achieved—such as 
Greece, Israel, and the Sudan. 

These commitments are all made sub- 
ject to the appropriation of funds by the 
Congress. However, as long as the other 
countries meet the conditions set forth 
in those agreements, the United States 
would be bound, unless it chose to renege 
on its solemn commitments. To fail to 
live up to these understandings would 
almost certainly create a crisis in our 
relations with those countries and seri- 
ously damage the U.S. position inter- 
nationally. 

There is nothing in the committee re- 
port nor in the hearings that would jus- 
tify a cut in the President's reccomenda- 
tion of almost 40 percent. The report 
indicates that an appropriation for 
$425 million for loans under the Alliance 
for Progress, when added to the $775 
million recommended for development 
lending, results in a total of $1.2 billion 
for loan assistance on a worldwide basis 
of about the same as last year. But this 
analysis ignores the fact that $600 mil- 
lion was appropriated for the Alliance 
for Progress in May 1961, and that that 
appropriation was effectively available 
during fiscal year 1962. That $600 mil- 
lion appropriation contained loan assis- 
tance for $494 million—$394 million went 
to the Inter-American Development 
Bank for administration on behalf of 
the United States in a special trust fund 
and $100 million went to Chile. Thus, 
the total available in fiscal year 1962 
was really much larger than the amount 
which we are being asked to appropriate 
today by about $400 million. 

Furthermore, the authorizing legisla- 
tion contemplated that a larger amount 
would be needed for the development 
loan program when it got underway. 
The authorization for fiscal year 1962 
was $1.2 billion, but thereafter for fiscal 
year 1963 to fiscal year 1966 the au- 
thorized amount was $1.5 billion. The 
Alliance for Progress legislation has now 
been consolidated in the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act, so those funds which were 
formerly appropriated separately must 
be taken into account if a comparison 
is to be accurate. 

I do not find that the administration 
of this lending program has been criti- 
cized in any way that would justify the 
very large cut in funds. Objections have 
been raised that the amounts of com- 
mitted but unexpended funds have risen. 
However, the cause of this rise is quite 
clear when the figures are subjected to 
a rigorous analysis. This rise is the in- 
evitable result of the shift in emphasis 
from grant assistance to long-term loans 
repayable in dollars. Grants can gener- 
ally be expended fairly quickly. And, 
in fact, the pipeline in grant assistance 
has declined. Loans for major capital 
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projects extend over a number of years 
and can be prudently expended only if 
spent over a similar time. 

There has been a significant increase 
in the lending program over the past 
few years. But any program that in- 
creases rapidly in size causes a similar 
increase in unexpended balances. For 
example, the civilian space program’s 
unexpended balances have tripled in the 
last 2 years. The aid agency estimates 
that by the next fiscal year, fiscal year 
1964, the new development program will 
be well underway, and it is estimated 
that the unexpended balances will level 
off and begin a downward trend. 

But in any event, it appears to me that 
a policy of emphasizing loans cannot 
equitably be established, and then, as 
soon as it has begun, have it cut off be- 
cause of the inevitable rise in unex- 
pended funds. 

I believe that the loan program should 
be the heart of the foreign economic as- 
sistance effort. The only way that it 
can so remain is to appropriate ade- 
quate funds so that it may operate ef- 
fectively. It is of interest to note that 
this program has practically no effect 
upon the Nation’s balance-of-payments 
problem. In the area of the world which 
has by far the largest amount of devel- 
opment loans—the Near East and south 
Asia region—testimony before the com- 
mittee—page 257, volume 3—indicated 
that 93 percent of the total program for 
that area would be spent in the United 
States. 

One final point. The development 
loan program is essential in order to 
achieve the largest amount of assistance 
from our industrialized allies. The sig- 
nificant assistance which the United 
States has rendered to the underdevel- 
oped countries has been instrumental in 
obtaining a larger amount of assistance 
from others. The results of our example 
and efforts to obtain a larger measure 
of assistance from those whom we have 
aided in the past are now becoming ap- 
parent. In 1961, official assistance by 
other industrialized free world countries 
rose by almost 24 percent over 1960, 
whereas official assistance from the 
United States rose about 21 percent. 
Furthermore, the terms of assistance by 
other countries have been improving: in 
1961 aid grants and loans over 20 years 
in duration rose as fast in the other in- 
dustrialized nations as they have for the 
United States. We should attempt to 
obtain larger contributions for assist- 
ance by others, but one of the main ways 
that this can be achieved is through pro- 
vision of adequate funds for develop- 
ment lending. 

In closing, I would like to state that 
I believe that the development loans are 
central to an effective aid program. I 
trust that the other body will restore at 
least $200 million in the cut made here 
in development lending. 

I am grateful to the members of the 
subcommittee as well as to the member- 
ship of the full House Committee on Ap- 
propriations for having inserted the $2.8 
million in foreign currencies for the 
American research hospital for children 
in Krakow, Poland. 

I am also grateful for their accession 
to my request to insert section 106 which 
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is now to be found at page 6 of this 
bill, with regard to discrimination 
against American citizens because of 
their race or religion. 

I trust that when this bill reaches the 
other body certain restorations of funds 
in many of the items will be approved. 
I fully agree with Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk’s warning that more coun- 
tries might follow Cuba behind the Iron 
Curtain if the cuts in this bill were al- 
lowed to stand. This is not the time 
to make drastic cuts in our foreign aid 
program. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
concur with the distinguished gentleman 
from Arizona, a member of our subcom- 
mittee, and also to disagree with him. 

I agree with him in everything he said 
concerning our distinguished chairman. 
I do not believe any Member has ever 
brought any bill to the floor of this House 
that has been more thoroughly prepared, 
or any Member has ever been more 
familiar with his bill and the subject 
matter with which it deals than the 
chairman of this subcommittee. 

We have held hearings on this bill for 
months. He has peered into every ave- 
nue of expenditure, he has queried wit- 
nesses with great ability, he has brought 
out facts that this House should have in 
order to pass intelligently upon the leg- 
islation, and he has been eminently fair, 
in my judgment, in working with the 
committee in an effort to bring before 
this House a satisfactory bill. 

I disagree with my friend from Ari- 
zona, in that I shall support this bill. 
The reason I shall support it is because 
I consider foreign aid a very vital part 
of our national defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never talked to 
a military official who did not say that 
the periphery of islands from Alaska to 
Japan to Korea to Okinawa to Formosa 
and to the Philippines is absolutely 
essential to the protection of the United 
States of America. They are essential 
for two reasons. In the first place, as 
long as they remain under the control 
of our allies and friends they can be 
used as bases from which we can attack 
the enemy in an emergency. In the 
hands of the Communists, on the other 
hand, they could be used as bases for an 
attack on the United States of America. 

Korea has ample manpower, but they 
do not have the means of equipping 
their army; consequently, if we want 
them to protect their own island, we 
must furnish them the necessary equip- 
ment. 

The same is true with the forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa. I can 
tell you it is far cheaper for us to help 
equip and maintain those armies than 
it is for us to send our boys over there to 
protect them, and they must be pro- 
tected. The amount that the Korean 
and the Chinese soldier is paid would 
not buy cigarettes for the members of 
our Armed Services. By equipping those 
armies to defend those islands we have 
saved billions of dollars in the last few 
years, because had we sent our own 
troop it would have cost us many bil- 
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lions of dollars more than we have spent 
on foreign aid. 

On the other hand, I recognize there 
are imperfections—serious imperfec- 
tions—in our foreign-aid program. I do 
not like the ship for Haile Selassie, and 
I do not like many of the other things 
that have been brought to light on this 
floor; but let me say if it had not been 
for the astuteness and the inquisitive na- 
ture of our chairman they may not have 
been brought before us. He has discov- 
ered these abuses and he has brought 
them before the House. I think a great 
many of them are going to be corrected 
in the future. 

We have unquestionably spent more 
money on this program than has been 
required. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated just a short 
time ago in paying tribute to my good 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser], I have been associated with 
this program since its inception, and 
we have been fighting inefficiency and 
waste every year. This cut in the for- 
eign-aid program is nothing new. We 
have cut it every year, and every year 
we have been told that we were wreck- 
ing the program. Well, now, we have 
wrecked it about 10 or 15 times, but it 
is still going stronger today than ever 
before. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that 
we have made some deep cuts. We have 
done so because we believe that they are 
justified. We believe that there is waste 
in the program. But I feel that our sub- 
committee under the able leadership of 
our chairman, the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Pass Max] has brought to the 
House a fair, just, reasonable, and sane 
bill. I believe that we can carry on 
an adequate program of foreign aid un- 
der it. I believe, Mr. Chairman, for that 
reason, the bill should be approved by 
this House. I shall vote for it as a part 
of the national defense program of the 
United States. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BECKER]. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I can 
well concur with the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary] in his remarks of a 
few moments ago when he talked about 
the necessity of military aid. I went 
along for 7 years with this bill in the in- 
terest of defense in the hope that it 
would get down to the point of just some 
technical aid and any necessary military 
aid we needed with some countries such 
as Formosa, and a few others. I believed 
we could handle our military obligations 
abroad much better in that way than 
putting more men in our own military 
forces. But unfortunately after 7 long 
years of going along with this I found 
that I was getting nowhere. Now we are 
continuing to appropriate and misspend 
billions of the taxpayers’ dollars. So, 3 
years ago I was forced to start voting 
against this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to pay my com- 
pliments to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. PassMan]. I think the gentleman 
has done an extraordinary job. As a 
matter of fact, the gentleman has done 
such a good job these last 3 years, if was 
he who practically convinced me to vote 
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against this legislation any more, and I 
think he is entirely right. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the things that 
we as Members of Congress must come to 
realize is that we are no longer a sep- 
arate and equal branch of the Federal 
Government, but a subsidiary of the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government. I resent 
the fact that the administration is op- 
erating as a lobby and has appointed 
and employed a great propaganda bu- 
reau down at the White House, as well 
as in other branches of the administra- 
tion. Of course, I admit that this is not 
entirely new. But it certainly has pyra- 
mided to a tremendous extent. 

Mr. Chairman, I received a telephone 
call yesterday afternoon while I was on 
the floor of the House from the Interna- 
tional Development Corporation, one of 
the recipients of these funds. I would 
like to know what right the man had 
representing that Corporation to call me 
as a Member of Congress and ask me to 
vote for this legislation. I told him so; 
that it was none of his business how I 
was going to vote; that I was going to 
vote as a responsible Member of Con- 
gress, and that he ought to keep his nose 
out of our affairs. 

I might go one step further and say 
this with respect to how we are oper- 
ating today. I have some bills and res- 
olutions in committees and when I ask 
for the promotion of those bills what do 
you think I am told, as others are told? 
In one particular committee the answer 
I get each year is, “The State Depart- 
ment opposes it,” so it does not go on 
the agenda. 

Is this a legislative body? Is this Con- 
gress responsible and responsive to the 
citizens of this country? Or are we just 
again an adjunct of the executive branch 
of the Government? 

Mr. Chairman, I am distressed. I am 
distressed because we are going through 
tragic times, and when this body should 
assume and assert its responsibility we 
are abrogating our responsibility by 
bowing to the demands of the executive 
branch of the Government, which does 
not know half as much about what is 
going on in the world today as do Mem- 
bers sitting in this House today. 

So I say to you, when we discuss the 
outfiow of gold, it is denied by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government that 
this is happening. And yet it is not 
strange that they are not worried about 
the outflow of gold. I call the atten- 
tion of my good friend from Arizona to 
this, because members of the executive 
branch of the Government do not be- 
lieve that a gold supply is necessary to 
back up the currency of the United 
States. They have said this and they 
take this position. So our outflow of 
gold means little or nothing to them. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to sup- 
port some military aid in this bill. I 
would like to support some technical as- 
sistance in this bill. But I can no longer 
vote for $3 or $4 billion a year that must 
be borrowed at the taxpayers’ expense, 
when there is not a single dime in the 
Treasury of the United States. I say 
it is immoral for Congress to vote to give 
away $3 or $4 or $5 billion to foreign 
countries when we have to borrow this 
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money and put the debt on the backs of 
generations 50 or 100 years from now. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] in 
his remarks a few moments ago pointed 
out several areas of waste and misuse of 
taxpayers’ dollars in this foreign aid ap- 
propriation bill. I would like to com- 
ment on other waste in appropriation 
bills. I am particularly interested in 
the Labor Department and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriation bill 
which passed this House just a month 
ago. 

Today every Member of Congress re- 
ceived a 3-foot wire. This wire con- 
tained 520 words. It was addressed by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to every Member of Congress 
soliciting his support and his vote for the 
conference committee report on H.R. 
8900. This is a direct violation of title 
18 of the United States Code, section 
1913, which prohibits the use of appro- 
priated funds by departments of the ex- 
ecutive branch for influencing legisla- 
tion. When we go back into the House 
I shall insert in the Recor title 18 of the 
United States Code, section 1913. 

In checking earlier today with Western 
Union it was found that this wire which 
was delivered to all of our offices last 
night would cost, at straight Western 
Union wire rates, $12,800. Western 
Union stated earlier today that this wire 
had been sent under regular rates. Evi- 
dently a hurried conference was called 
and negotiations were carried on this 
morning in which the wire rate has 
been renegotiated by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and 
Western Union to bill the Department 
at night letter book rates. The taxpay- 
ers are going to pay now $3,562 for this 
wire. This, it seems to me, is a lot of 
money to deliver a message a distance of 
two blocks to our offices here on Capitol 
Hill. 

It amounts to over $1,700 a block. The 
message could have been delivered by the 
HEW messenger service at a cost of less 
than $47. 

It just seems to me that the people in 
charge of the executive branch of our 
Government, once appropriations are 
made available by this Congress, should 
have a higher regard for the taxpayers 
of the United States. This is indeed 
another example of waste of tax dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, I have served on the 
Appropriations Committee since the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare was created. I have a sincere in- 
terest in the Department’s welfare and 
believe the new Secretary and the De- 
partment have let me down as the rank- 
ing minority member of their Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. They have abused 
the trust of our committee, the Congress, 
and the American taxpayer. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore I begin my discussion of this bill, 
I should like to commend every member 
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of this subcommittee on the diligence 
and great effort they have displayed in 
preparing this bill for presentation to 
the House. They have worked many, 
many hours, particularly the chairman. 
Before the deliberations on the markup 
of this bill began, every member of our 
subcommittee commended our distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Pass Max], particularly 
after certain remarks had come out in 
certain magazines in regard to him. I 
just felt that the Members of this House 
would like to know that the members of 
the subcommittee feel that our chair- 
man is very fair, and that he did a good 
job. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. May I say as a member 
of the full Committee on Appropriations 
that that high opinion of the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Passman], is not restric- 
ted to the members of the subcommittee 
of which he is chairman. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Mr. Chairman, today’s request for a 
foreign aid appropriation by the 87th 
Congress comes before us at a time when 
political instability, social injustice, and 
economic chaos characterize our disor- 
dered world more than ever before. 
Surely, we, as Members of Congress and 
as citizens of the wealthiest and most 
bountiful Nation in the world, fully real- 
ize that our actions here today will pro- 
foundly, and perhaps lastingly, affect 
both international order and our own 
national security. To act in an unin- 
formed and unintelligent manner would 
not only ill become the Members of the 
distinguished body but would also stand 
in the future as a tragic monument to 
deficient and imperfect collective judg- 
ment. 

Again this year, as in past years, I 
have been privileged to serve on the For- 
eign Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 
This year we held more extensive and 
far-reaching hearings than ever before 
on the foreign assistance proposals now 
before the House. After intently listen- 
ing to a vast, impressive array of expert 
witnesses, and after carefully restudying 
testimony, facts and figures, I am com- 
pelled to say that I cannot in good 
conscience support the exorbitant appro- 
priation presently requested. My deci- 
sion is based on a past history of waste 
and inefficiency which has characterized 
our foreign aid programs. A brief look 
at the past will, I believe, substantiate 
my judgments. 

Our foreign aid program, as you all 
know, began after World War II with an 
attempt to save the economically pros- 
trate countries of Western Europe in 
order that they might resume trade with 
us and remain effective allies in the fight 
against international communism. 

The so-called Marshall plan unques- 
tionably saved Western Europe from 
Communist domination and, in my esti- 
mation, represents our most notable and 
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singularly successful foreign aid accom- 
plishment. Other successes of our for- 
eign assistance, though less spectacular, 
may certainly be cited. 

When our total foreign aid efforts are 
closely scrutinized, however, the over- 
abundance of failure cannot, and should 
not, be ignored. In view of the billions 
expended on foreign aid in the last 17 
years the dearth of positive and lasting 
achievement surely furnishes sufficient 
cause for reflection and reexamination. 

Since World War II the United States 
has invested $101 billion in foreign aid 
in more than 84 countries. Our total 
outlay certainly overshadows the com- 
paratively insignificant $3 billion spent 
by the U.S.S.R. on foreign aid. I cannot 
candidly say to you or to my constitu- 
ents, however, that our results have been 
34 times as good, or even equally as good 
as Russia's. 

For over 15 years we have pumped 
American tax dollars into the pockets of 
the wealthy while the intended recip- 
ients of our aid continue to languish in 
squalor and poverty. Time and time 
again we have witnessed the expropria- 
tion of American citizens’ property with- 
out adequate and fair compensation by 
those who so readily partake of our 
benevolence. Too often our aid has sup- 
ported and subsidized Communist na- 
tions even though their leaders openly 
state that they will “stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the Soviet people” in the 
desire for victory “over the enemies of 
socialism” and even though international 
communism remains dedicated to the 
complete destruction of our way of life. 
By thus securing Communist control 
through financial, and even military, as- 
sistance, our foreign aid has not really 
helped freedom-loving peoples but, rath- 
er, has enslaved them. 

We have allowed over $57 billion of our 
aid to go to alleged “neutrals” who want 
our money but who refuse to acknowledge 
even nominal friendship and who cer- 
tainly fail to act like friends. Our for- 
eign aid, supported in part by near 
prohibitive income and profits taxes on 
American industry, has given much of 
the world our most modern equipment 
and know-how, thus destroying our 
markets and undermining the American 
enterprise that makes possible much of 
the big foreign giveaway. 

On more than one occasion we have 
borne witness to the grant of foreign aid 
only to see it return to our shores almost 
immediately to purchase a portion of our 
dwindling national gold supply. 

I honestly say to you that I am un- 
able to justify an appropriation of my 
constituents’ hard-earned tax dollars to 
pay for a luxury ship for the millionaire 
Emperor Haile Selassie, or to finance a 
power project and aluminum plant for 
the ruthless champion of African tyr- 
anny, Kwame Nkrumah, or to forward 
ree to Cuba through the United Na- 

ons. 

I refuse to be convinced that Iran 
needs a truck for each 18 men, or that 
each Cambodian soldier can even carry, 
much less need, the two U.S. rifles we 
sent him. Foreign aid spending is sel- 
dom adequately justified to the Congress 


or to its committees, and time and time 
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again funds needed exceed amounts 
estimated and requested. 

In short, we have year after year seen 
incomprehensible sums of money appro- 
priated for a foreign aid program per- 
petually characterized by poor planning, 
faulty management, and meager results. 

As any reasonable person would sur- 
mise, such maladministration and the 
resulting gigantic waste have not been 
without repercussions on the national 
front. Here, taxes have risen; unem- 
ployment remains high; depressed areas 
require assistance; exports have di- 
minished; the gold plight continues to 
be dangerous; our balance of payments 
position remains perilous; and the na- 
tional debt, already greater than those 
of all other nations combined, plunges 
to new depths. All these problems are 
inextricably bound up in our excessive 
foreign aid spending and press imme- 
diately upon the collective conscience 
and pocketbook of the people whom we 
represent. 

I fully realize that isolation represents 
an outdated and inadequate solution to 
world problems, and I do not advocate 
abdication of our responsibilities to 
oversea nations. In fairness to the 
American taxpayers who elect us, how- 
ever, I must say that we in the United 
States have been neither indifferent nor 
ungenerous toward the unfortunate and 
oppressed people of the world. I am of 
the opinion we have been too generous 
and thereby have promoted fiscal ir- 
responsibility in the donor’s domain as 
well as among the recipients around the 
globe. The State Department would do 
well to heed the admonition of Calvin 
Coolidge. The former President wisely 
said: 

Nothing is easier than the expenditure of 
public money. It does not appear to belong 
to anybody. The temptation is overwhelm- 
ing to bestow it on somebody. 


Gentlemen, we in the Congress must 
take swift and certain steps to halt our 
dangerous obsession with spending. It 
is our solemn duty to restore the still- 
valid but seldom-used words “thrift” and 
“frugality” to our national vocabulary 
before America dissipates its entire 
national wealth and forever dashes man- 
kind’s noblest hopes and aspirations on 
the rocks of economic destruction. 

Mr. Chairman, and distinguished 
colleagues, I implore you to join me in 
taking two forthright and decisive steps 
toward meeting our foreign aid dilemma. 

First, and foremost, let us realistically 
cut our foreign assistance appropriation. 
We must face squarely and practically 
the fact that the U.S. Treasury is no 
cornucopia, no bottomless pit of wealth 
and plenty. 

We must acknowledge the funda- 
mental and sobering reality that more 
money appropriated does not automati- 
cally mean more effective foreign assist- 
ance. We must realize that much of our 
appropriated foreign aid funds are spent 
under conditions for which there is no 
constitutional mandate. We must not 
ignore the obvious fact that our allies 
are not shouldering a fair share of the 
foreign aid burden. 

Let us work toward lessening our bal- 
ance of payments problem, arresting the 
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gold flight, changing our budget deficit 
to a surplus, and strengthening confi- 
dence in the dollar. 

In short, let us willingly accept as 
our primary goal the restoration and 
maintenance of a strong U.S. economy; 
for America can be the salvation of the 
free world only if America has the neces- 
sary strength to save herself. The first 
step, then, requires us to shift from a 
policy of limitless aid to one of limited 
aid. 

After making measurable and orderly 
cuts and after setting our sights on 
realistic and limited objectives, we must 
take the second and equally important 
step of seeing that our limited foreign aid 
funds are administered properly and in 
accord with congressional intent. Not 
only must we be precise in what we seek 
to do, but we must also realize that mere 
beneficent intent on our part will not 
improve the inefficient and often corrupt 
bureaucratic state of the underdeveloped 
nations. 

Our loans and grants fail as substi- 
tutes for internal effort and initiative. 
If we are to pursue a realistic course of 
foreign assistance we must make our aid 
contingent upon swift and adequate in- 
ternal reform by recipients. We in the 
Congress must realize that if our foreign 
aid programs are to be effective in the 
long run, they must be granted only 
on the basis of sound planning and fully 
justified, constructive programs and 
projects. 

The second step, then, requires that 
we secure a return on our foreign aid 
investment which is commensurate with 
the expenditure of our constituents’ tax 
dollar. 

In summary, I simply repeat that our 
past foreign aid record leaves much to 
be desired and that under the compel- 
ling circumstances of our time, we must 
this day cut the requested appropriation 
and then concentrate our efforts on ef- 
fective administration of the smaller 
sum. Any lesser action would, in my 
opinion, be a breach of our duty to our 
people and our country. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. CONTE, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the foreign assistance pro- 
gram, administered under the Foreign 
Assistance Act. This aid program has 
been a vital tool in our foreign policy 
kit for a number of years. I do not need 
to remind this House that the foreign 
aid program has actually saved Europe 
from the threat of international com- 
munism through the Marshall plan; 
that it has supported defense forces with 
both military hardware and economic 
assistance, from Korea to Norway; that 
it has shored up free world defenses all 
along the south flank of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc; and that it has provided develop- 
ment assistance which has achieved sig- 
nificant economic progress in such 
countries as India, Pakistan, Israel, 
Greece, and free China. 

Sometimes critics of the program 
claim that no progress has been made. 
I should like to point out a few achieve- 
ments of this bipartisan program which 
are sometimes forgotten. After World 
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War II, there was considerable guerrilla 
activity in the Philippines. This foreign 
aid program helped stamp out that great 
danger to the internal security and 
stability of that stanch ally of the 
United States. The aid program helped 
support the peacekeeping activities of 
the United Nations Emergency Force in 
the Near East. We tend to forget that 
an explosive situation existed in the 
Near East only 4 years ago. The use of 
the United Nations Emergency Force has 
been a vital factor in keeping the peace 
in that area—even though the balance 
may be a precarious one. 

The rapid economic evolution in Spain 
has been aided tremendously by Amer- 
ican aid. The Spanish gross national 
product has in fact been rising at an 
annual rate of 10 percent since the be- 
ginning of significant U.S, economic as- 
sistance. 

A number of countries in which we 
have had major economic programs have 
made remarkable advances in their in- 
dustrialization. Even though they have 
started from a low industrial base, the 
forward strides made by such countries 
as Taiwan, India, and Israel have been 
impressive. In Taiwan and Israel, in- 
dustrial production over the last half 
dozen years has increased about 80 per- 
cent. In India—that giant in which one- 
third of the population of the free world 
lives—industrial production has in- 
creased 33 percent in the last 4 years. 
Each of these countries has received sig- 
nificant amounts of aid from the United 
States and they have used it effectively. 

In terms of statistics, there are many 
examples of real success that can be 
cited. For example, in 1957 technicians 
from Georgetown University began a 
literacy program among young men in 
Turkey. Literally hundred of thousands 
of Turkish men can now read and write 
as a result of this program, Under the 
Latin American program—started under 
the Eisenhower administration and car- 
ried forward under the present admin- 
istration—it is estimated that by the end 
of fiscal year 1963 direct benefits to some 
35 million people will have been given. 
Mr. Moscoso, the Coordinator of the Al- 
liance for Progress, has estimated that 
in the 2 years between the beginning of 
fiscal year 1962 and the end of fiscal year 
1963, about 170,000 houses will have been 
built, 15,000 miles of roads will have been 
built and maintained, 17,000 classrooms 
will have been built, 360 hospitals and 
health centers completed, and 620 po- 
table water supply systems constructed. 

These accomplishments of the foreign 
aid program in real terms often are for- 
gotten. But the question before us is not 
whether or not we are going to have a 
foreign aid program—it is whether or not 
we will have an effective program. The 
real question is whether we will pro- 
vide sufficient funds so that the Agency 
for International Development can pur- 
sue the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States. We should not deter- 
mine whether the Agency can “live with” 
the amount recommended for appropri- 
ation. It is possible to live without func- 
tioning, and even more possible to func- 
tion without accomplishing anything. 

I believe that many of the cuts re- 
ported by the House Appropriations 
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Committee were fully warranted by the 
testimony presented to our subcommit- 
tee. In many cases I believe that the 
funds which are recommended for ap- 
propriation will be fully adequate to 
carry out the purposes of the foreign 
aid program in an effective manner. 

But in several vital categories I be- 
lieve that the amounts recommended by 
the Committee on Appropriations are 
inadequate. It is true that AID will 
not be put out of business because of 
the recommended cuts; it will continue 
to exist. Butin atleast two categories— 
and I believe these categories are vital 
to the entire program and indeed to the 
foreign policy of the United States— 
the program will function only partially 
and can achieve only limited results. In 
development lending and supporting as- 
sistance I believe that the appropriations 
recommended by the full committee are 
insufficient to meet the foreign policy 
requirements of the United States as a 
leader on the world scene. 

To be candid, I am not entirely satis- 
fied with the aid program, even though 
a number of improvements have been 
made. At the same time, it is a vital 
program. In order for it to serve more 
effectively the historic purposes for 
which it is designed it needs to be 
strengthened, not weakened. It needs 
to be further improved, not cut back. 

In the case of development lending 
and supporting assistance, I believe that 
the program will be significantly weak- 
ened if the cuts are sustained. These 
are two of the most essential parts of 
the aid program. 

In size and importance, development 
loans are the heart of the matter. If 
the recommended cut of almost 40 per- 
cent in development loans is sustained, 
the aid program will be brought virtually 
to a standstill. 

Almost the entire amount allowed by 
the committee for loans—$775 million— 
is already committed to long-range proj- 
ects in India, Pakistan, Nigeria, Tangan- 
yika, and Tunisia. Pending projects in 
such countries as Turkey, Iran, Formosa, 
Thailand, Israel, Greece, and the Sudan 
will have to be postponed or abandoned. 

In the case of Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran, this would undercut the attempt 
to shift from grants to loans in these 
countries. 

Perhaps even a more basic question 
arises out of the heavy cut in loan funds 
from the appropriations requested by 
the executive branch. Last year the 
executive branch requested that devel- 
opment lending be financed by back-door 
financing. I vigorously criticized this 
request, and I did so on the ground that 
I believed that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would act responsibly in meeting 
lending requests of the executive branch. 
Last year’s record was, I believe, a good 
one and bore out that belief. We were 
requested to appropriate $1,200 million 
for development lending. The House 
Appropriations Committee recommended 
a reduction of 15 percent from the execu- 
tive branch’s request. 

I listened to the testimony of the 
executive branch on the use of these 
loan funds. Nowhere in the testimony 
did I discover any misuse of the devel- 
opment lending funds nor failure of 
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AID to do a creditable job. The need 
for these funds is clear—only a few mil- 
lions of dollars—less than 1 percent 
were uncommitted at the end of fiscal 
year 1962. The committee’s report does 
not criticize the conduct of the loan 
program. 

The committee report’s only possible 
implied criticism of the loan program 
stems from the increase of the “pipe- 
line” of funds which have been obligated 
or committed but not expended. 

I have reviewed these pipeline“ figures 
and it is quite clear that the increase 
stems from the development lending pro- 
gram. In fact nonlending economic pro- 
grams—grant assistance—has actually 
had a decrease in the “pipeline.” 

The congressional approval of the shift 
from grants to long-term loans repay- 
able in dollars carries with it the respon- 
sibility for an increase in the “pipeline.” 
I would urge the Agency for Internation- 
al Development to keep a close watch 
upon its committed funds which have 
not yet been expended. But I do not 
believe that we can penalize the aid 
Agency by cutting its funds because of 
large unexpended balances when the 
Congress participated in the decision to 
shift the emphasis of the economic pro- 
gram to long-term development loans. 

The large cut in the recommended ap- 
propriation for development lending 
raises a very real question as to whether 
or not the House is reversing a policy 
decision to emphasize loans. If we again 
return to a policy of making large cuts 
in lending funds requested by the ex- 
ecutive branch, I believe that we may lay 
ourselves open to a charge that last year 
we applied the lowest cut ever made in 
loan funds only to avoid back-door 
financing. 

Supposedly, the cuts in loans are being 
made to save money. It is strange, to 
say the least, to pick on the one part of 
the aid program which loans money, 
rather than giving it away. 

All of us want the aid program to en- 
courage others to stand on their own two 
feet. We want to get our money back 
in dollars, rather than accumulating vast 
amounts of soft currencies. We want to 
keep the aid program from hurting our 
balance of payments by granting dol- 
lars which never come home. These are 
among the reasons we switched from 
grants to loans, and from local currency 
repayment to dollars. These are the 
reasons why it makes sense to place the 
main emphasis on development loans. 

For these reasons, I believe that a por- 
tion of the cut in development lending 
should be restored. 

I would now like to turn to another 
vital instrument of our foreign policy— 
supporting assistance. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee recommended a 
cut of $65 million from the authorized 
amount for supporting assistance of $415 
million. I would like to point out that 
although this cut is only about 15 per- 
cent from the amount requested for ap- 
propriations for supporting assistance, it 
is in reality a cut of about 28 percent 
from the amount requested by the Presi- 
dent; $481.5 million was requested for 
supporting assistance programs for fis- 
cal year 1963. Of this total about three- 
fourths was programed for use in three 
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countries vital to the security of the 
United States: Vietnam, Korea, and Tur- 
key. Each of these countries is severely 
threatened by Sino-Soviet aggression. 
But these countries also are indispen- 
sable to the national security of the 
United States. They are key countries 
in our own defense system. Because 
these three countries used the bulk of 
supporting assistance, it would appear 
clear that significant reductions in the 
supporting assistance category would 
have to be taken out of their proposed 
programs. I cannot understand how we 
can afford to run the risks of providing 
too little money to countries on the 
frontlines of our defense. Although I 
believe that we should cut the amount of 
grant assistance that we give to other 
countries, action that is too hasty will 
turn out to be false economy. 

The balance of the funds are proposed 
for use in other countries which are also 
vital to the national security of the 
United States. These funds are used in 
some countries to support American 
bases which we have in those countries. 
In other countries supporting assistance 
is used to provide an alternative to com- 
plete domination by the Communists. 
Without supporting assistance to a coun- 
try such as Jordan it is possible that 
chaos might result. The precarious sta- 
bility of the near East depends to a large 
extent upon the supporting assistance 
given to that country. 

The amount of appropriations for sup- 
porting assistance needs has been re- 
duced significantly over the past several 
years. In fiscal year 1961 approximately 
$800 million have been appropriated for 
comparable purposes. This amount has 
been reduced to a request for $415 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1963, but if this cate- 
gory is reduced too quickly the national 
security of the United States is in danger. 
I for one do not wish to run the in- 
estimable risks of losing Vietnam, of 
inviting Sino-Soviet aggression in Korea 
or of giving Turkey inadequate support 
in return for performing a vital military 
defense function. In supporting assis- 
tance there must be a margin of safety. 
The cut of $61 million in this category 
eliminates this margin. 

In closing I wish to reiterate what I 
believe to be the accomplishments of 
the foreign-aid program; it has con- 
tributed directly and substantially to the 
defense of the free world; it has aided 
greatly in producing real economic prog- 
ress in many countries; it has provided a 
significant element of stability in coun- 
tries all over the globe, and it has started 
the progress of many countries toward 
freedom and independence. 

A little more than a year ago, during 
the course of our debate on the Foreign 
Assistance and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriation Act, 1962, I spoke for 15 
minutes in support of the need for ade- 
quate funds to promote those objectives 
of the United States which depend for 
their attainment on implementation of 
the programs we are again discussing 
today. I was then, as now, particularly 
concerned lest the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1962 military assistance 
program be insufficient to protect our 
investment and our vital security inter- 
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est in free world common defense. I 
pointed out that, in the light of the 
crises confronting us at that time, I 
could see no justification whatsoever 
for the proposed reduction of $400 mil- 
lion; and I urged the restoration of the 
funds so vitally needed for our allies 
throughout the world to meet those 
crises. 

Certainly there is nothing in the world 
situation today to indicate any change 
for the better which might incline me 
to change my position as to the immedi- 
ate and urgent importance of an ade- 
quately funded military assistance pro- 
gram for the current fiscal year. What 
change there has been, has been for the 
worse; and the Communist threat to the 
external and internal security of the 
free world is not only greater than ever, 
but is taking new and even more in- 
sidious forms. The intensification and 
proliferation of that threat points clear- 
ly and directly to the need for continued 
support by the United States of the 
self and common defense efforts of be- 
leagured nations in every part of the 
globe. Such support, in the form of mili- 
tary assistance equipment, training and 
related services, is absolutely essential 
not only to the protection of their terri- 
torial integrity and/or internal security, 
but also to our own national interest in 
the collective security of the free world. 
The loss of any one of those threatened 
countries to international communism 
would represent both a triumphant addi- 
tion to the total strength of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc and a dangerous deduction 
from the morale and the material might 
of the non-Communist alliance. 

Because we cannot afford any such 
deduction, it follows inevitably that we 
can no better afford a reduction in ap- 
propriations which will, with equal in- 
evitability, prevent optimum use of one 
of our most effective means of prevent- 
ing it. That means is the military as- 
sistance program—a unique and time- 
tested instrument of U.S. foreign and 
strategic policy in the conduct of the 
cold war. No other instrument avail- 
able to us makes a greater contribution 
to the accomplishment of our own for- 
ward strategy of keeping the frontline 
of free world defense as far as possible 
away from the shores of the United 
States. 

The dulling impact on that instrument 
of the proposed cut is readily apparent in 
light of the fact that $962 million or 
roughly 65 percent of the appropriation 
requested is for force maintenance— 
funds necessary to preserve the status 
quo by maintaining equipment in being 
and to meet fixed charges. Only the 
remaining $538 million, plus whatever 
recoupments can be effected, will be 
available for force improvement. This 
is the money which will buy such things 
as rifiles, rocket launchers, missiles and 
armored vehicles to fill shortages in 
combat units, and will purchase modern 
jet fighters to replace existing aircraft 
of Korean war vintage. Thus a cut of 
$200 million in the military assistance 
appropriation would be a significant re- 
duction in funds available for any real 
improvement in the quantity and quali- 
ty of allied forces. The Soviets are not 
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content merely to maintain the forces 
that oppose us, but are engaged in a 
concerted program of modernization not 
only for their own forces, but also for 
those receiving Soviet aid. How can 
we, on the free world side, take the risk 
of failing to meet that challenge 

Every dollar we appropriate for mili- 
tary assistance will strengthen the 
capabilities of local forces in allied and 
friendly countries which are helping us 
man the frontiers of freedom and bolster 
the morale of nations willing, in the face 
of vociferous Communist threats, to 
make available to us bases and facilities 
we need for maximum effective deploy- 
ment of our own military strength. The 
vital importance of those forces and that 
cooperation has been testified to re- 
peatedly by all of our most experienced 
and senior officers in every branch of 
service. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
unanimously declared that they would 
not want a single dollar added to the 
budgets of their own departments if that 
dollar had to come out of the military 
assistance program. The Secretary of 
Defense has stated that he has person- 
ally reviewed the proposed fiscal year 
1963 program, and that he fully endorses 
the real need for appropriation of the 
amount requested by the executive 
branch. 

I, for one, would not dare discount the 
considered opinions of these men to 
whom we entrust our national defense— 
these men whose only motive is to insure 
the security of our Nation. If, on the 
basis of their intimate and professional 
knowledge of the military requirements 
of free world common defense, they are 
convinced that inadequate appropria- 
tions for military assistance will jeop- 
ardize that security, I am willing to take 
their word for it. In fact, I would con- 
sider myself delinquent in my duty if I 
were to put economy before security— 
fiscal quibbling before national interest. 
I shall therefore vote for the appropria- 
tion recommended by the committee for 
the fiscal year 1963 military assistance 
program, and I urge you to do the same. 

I have read with great concern the 
statements about the Inter-American 
Development Bank appearing in the re- 
port of the Committee on Appropriations 
on the foreign aid and related agencies 
appropriation bill, 1963. If left un- 
answered, these observations would be 
likely to cause serious misunderstanding 
on the part of our friends in Latin Amer- 
ica, who rightly regard the Bank as a 
vital element in the Alliance for Progress. 

The Bank is a cooperative interna- 
tional agency of which all the countries 
of Latin America, except Cuba, are mem- 
bers. The monetary contribution of the 
Latin American countries to the Bank 
was very substantial, being $139,000,000 
in gold or dollars, and an equal amount 
in local currency, as compared with a 
total contribution on the part of the 
United States of $250 million. It is con- 
templated that substantial additional 
funds for lending will be raised by the 
floating of securities in the markets of 
the United States and other capital ex- 
porting countries on the basis of the 
Bank’s callable capital, to which the 
United States has subscribed $200 mil- 
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lion and the other member countries 
$231,580,000. 

In order for the Bank to issue securi- 
ties successfully, it must enjoy the con- 
fidence of the financial community, 
which I am happy to say has been 
strongly manifested by two important 
facts, first, that the Bank has sold, with- 
out guarantee, 105 participations, total- 
ing $7,013,142, in its loans to 29 banks in 
the United States and 7 in Europe, and 
secondly, that the Bank has already 
floated an issue of bonds in Italy equiva- 
lent to $24,200,000. This reception of 
the Bank's securities in world financial 
markets is a striking testimony of the 
soundness and care with which the Bank 
is being administered by its management 
and Board of Executive Directors. 

One of the important responsibilities 
placed on the Bank by the member coun- 
tries is to stimulate, through contact 
with sources of private and public cap- 
ital in Western Europe, an increased in- 
terest in Latin American development 
and to stimulate an increased flow of 
capital from Europe to Latin America. 
At the Bogota Conference in September 
1960, the Bank was specially requested 
to assume this responsibility, which is 
of course of great interest and benefit 
to the United States in alleviating some 
of the need for the outflow of develop- 
ment capital from this country. The 
request to the Bank was reaffirmed by 
its Board of Governors at its annual 
meeting in Rio de Janeiro in April 1961 
and the mission to which the committee 
report refers was thereafter undertaken. 
The mission visited major financial cen- 
ters in seven European countries and by 
reason of intensive advance preparation 
was able to meet with a very large num- 
ber of government and private financial 
authorities. The favorable results of the 
mission are reflected in the participa- 
tions and bond issue to which I have re- 
ferred, and are being further evidenced 
in negotiations which are actively un- 
derway for additional participations and 
eventual bond issues in Europe. In view 
of the nature of the mission, its inten- 
sive work, and impressive accomplish- 
ments, I do not consider that the ex- 
penses were at all unreasonable. 

Although the Bank has held only two 
annual meetings of its Board of Gover- 
nors, they have already become a focal 
point for the review and implementation 
of national and international develop- 
ment financing in Latin America. The 
meeting are attended not only by offi- 
cials of the member countries but by 
senior representatives of the major pri- 
vate banking and financial institutions 
of this hemisphere and of Europe. They 
haye thus become a recognized forum 
for responsible financial thinking about 
the development problems of Latin 
America. With respect to Latin Amer- 
ica, the meetings fulfill the same gen- 
eral purpose that the annual meetings 
of International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development serve on a world- 
wide basis and the arrangements and 
expenses are comparable, in proportion 
to the respective sizes of the two in- 
stitutions. 

With regard to the finances of the 
Inter-American Development Bank in 
general, it should be borne in mind that 
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the Latin American countries are con- 
tributing very heavily to the expenses 
through the investment of the funds de- 
rived from the portion of their subscrip- 
tions payable in gold or dollars. With 
the income from these funds and from 
the funds contributed by the United 
States, the Bank, by prudent manage- 
ment of its expenses, has been able to 
show a modest net profit in each of the 
2 years of operation which have been 
completed. As was stated in the hear- 
ings on the appropriation, the decision 
to make the initial payment of a portion 
of the U.S. subscription to the Bank in 
cash rather than to issue noninterest 
bearing notes was taken after consulta- 
tion with congressional leaders and was 
based upon the interest of the United 
States in placing the Bank’s operation 
on a sound financial basis from the out- 
set, thus laying the groundwork for sat- 
isfactory and successful operations in 
the future. As was also indicated in the 
hearings, it is clear that the Secretary 
of the Treasury will in the future utilize 
non-interest-bearing notes to the extent 
consistent with this principle, but I 
think it would have been most unfor- 
tunate if the Bank had been forced to 
operate at a deficit in its early years for 
lack of funds which could be invested 
to provide it with operating income. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
the Bank is being soundly and efficiently 
operated and merits full confidence as 
a vital agency of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. 

HOUSE REPORT 2410 

On page 25 of House Report 2410, Sep- 
tember 18, 1962, there is noted what ap- 
pear to be examples of extravagant over- 
programing in MAP. However, there is 
a perfectly logical explanation for each 
“114 rifles per man.” 

The presentation book did show an ac- 
tive military force of 38,000 men in this 
country and that a total of 45,548 rifles 
and carbines had been programed under 
MAP. What the book did not show 
and the detail can never be 100 percent 
complete—was that in 1961, in response 
to a special request from this friendly 
government, 11,000 carbines were fur- 
nished under MAP to partially arm two 
paramilitary groups—a rudimentary na- 
tional guard and a village militia—for 
combating Communist guerrillas in out- 
lying areas. These latter forces number 
approximately 50,000. Because they are 
not part of the regular military estab- 
lishment and not normally supported by 
MAP, they are not included in “active 
military forces” as shown in the con- 
gressional document. Deducting these 
11,000 weapons from the total number 
programed for this country (including 
those proposed in fiscal year 1963) still 
will not total one per man. The ratio of 
weapons to men in the paramilitary 
units is far less. 

TWO RIFLES PER MAN 


This accusation is based on an error 
in the congressional presentation docu- 
ment for the country in question. It 
showed the total cumulative program in- 
cluded 1,947 rifles, but a MAP supported 
force of only 1,200 men. This latter fig- 
ure should have been 2,200 men. This 
corrected information was provided for 
the record of March 29, 1962. 
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SHORTAGE OF PILOTS 


Information furnished for the record 
of the March 28, 1962 hearings before the 
House Appropriations Committee Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations did 
show a shortage of pilots qualified to fiy 
two types of new jet aircraft for the 
country in question. This information 
also indicated the fact that the required 
number of pilots for these aircraft were 
engaged in the normal transition train- 
ing from older, slower type planes. As 
of June 30 of this year, qualified pilots 
have completed training and been as- 
signed to all these aircraft except one 
and this remaining shortage will be more 
than met from the fiscal year 1963 pilot 
training program. 

UNJUSTIFIED AIRCRAFT FOR IRAN 


This requirement developed after the 
presentation of the fiscal year 1962 mili- 
tary assistance program to Congress. 
In a program of this nature and magni- 
tude it is unreasonable to expect that 
every single item as presented to Con- 
gress will actually be programed, or that 
new requirements should not be included 
after a program has been presented to 
Congress. Congress would be the first 
to protest such limitations as unwar- 
ranted, unjustified, and unworkable. 
Many significant program changes are 
always required after congressional ap- 
propriation actions. 

Prior to fiscal year 1962, the law re- 
quired that monthly reports be made to 
Congress regarding program changes 
subsequent to the congressional presen- 
tation. However, section 634d of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 only re- 
quires an annual report be made to Con- 
gress in January of assistance furnished 
which was “substantially different” from 
that included in the presentation to Con- 
gress. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, in 
opening the debate on this matter, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
MAN] referred to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 97, part 8, page 10265, which 
contained the proceedings relating to an 
amendment offered by our then col- 
league, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Kennedy. 

I asked the gentleman to yield, and 
he did yield but declined to go into the 
details of the matter and answer certain 
questions. So I took the trouble to go 
and get the Recorp. It is very interest- 
ing reading. It is not very long. In the 
middle of the page there appears the 
following: 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Kennedy: 
Page 6, line 12, strike out “$175 million“, 
and insert “$140 million“. 


This was an amendment to reduce the 
bill by $25 million, which constituted a 
rather sizable percentage of the item to 
which it applied. 
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Mr. Chairman, the debate was quite 
interesting because of the statements 
which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts made, and which were quoted, in 
part, by the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. PassmMan]. But I think it might 
also be interesting to those of us who 
served at that time to know that our 
former colleague, Mr. Javits, now Sen- 
ator from New York, asked the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to yield, and 
Mr. Javits said: 

I do not think the gentleman fully under- 
stands the situation. From this $175 million 
is to be deducted the $100 million which is 
covered by sections 204, 205. 


And so on. 

Mr. Kennedy undertook to say that 
he did understand that that applied to 
Palestine refugees and soon. Later, Mr. 
Ribicoff, who at that time was a colleague 
of ours, undertook to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, and argued strenuously 
against it. But the amazing thing is 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
almost was successful in having his 
amendment adopted. On a division, 
demanded by Mr. Javits, the ayes were 
75 and the noes were 85. Then Mr. Ken- 
nedy demanded tellers, and on the teller 
vote he lost by 101 to 141. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I might say as has 
been said on previous occasions, that 
sometimes strange things happen when 
a statesman or a politician journeys from 
one end of Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
other. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and eight Members are present, a 
quorum, 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to com- 
mend the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. He has cer- 
tainly proven that the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has fully 
grown in stature, statesmanship and 
ability. Not all of us have done so. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, it also 
proves that the present President of the 
United States, a former member of the 
House, has changed his mind considera- 
bly about foreign aid, in view of the out- 
landish demand he has made that the 
foreign aid program be increased this 
year, I will say to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, America is vitally concerned about 
the Soviet buildup in Cuba. We are par- 
ticularly concerned that merchant ships 
fiying the flags of our allies would trans- 
port Communist cargoes to Cuba. Allied 
participation in the Soviet-Cuban build- 
up amounts to rank hypocrisy. 
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It has been reported that as many as 
105 allied merchant ships have engaged 
in running cargo to Cuba. Many of 
these ships are based in the ports of 
some of our closest allies, including West 
Germany, Greece, and Italy. Without 
the aid these nations have provided 
the Moscow-to-Havana pipeline might 
have been crimped. 

We have extended preliminary diplo- 
matic inquiries to these nations. Though 
our efforts to discourage this trade have 
been thus far limited to diplomatic con- 
cern, the reaction we have received il- 
lustrates the lack of concern some of 
these nations hold for the Cuban situa- 
tion. One nation issued the statement 
that its flagships were not carrying war 
materiel to Cuba. It comes as little com- 
fort that this same nation is supplying 
tankers to carry Soviet petroleum. And 
petroleum is vital to any type of weapons 
system, defensive or otherwise. 

The policy this Nation pursues in the 
Cuban situation is not clear to many 
Americans. 

Apparently it is not clear to the Soviet 
mind either. Have the Soviets received 
any official protest from the United 
States? Though there has been outcry 
against the Soviet buildup in Cuba, it 
has been largely public, much of it com- 
coming from the U.S. Congress. To put 
it simply, no Russian actions are going to 
be suspended unless clear indication of 
disapproval is given to them. In this 
instance, the United States has not given 
diplomatic notice to Russia that it dis- 
approves of Soviet actions in Cuba be 
they defensive or otherwise. 

And is our policy so misunderstood in 
other corners of the globe that even our 
own allies would feel no conscience in 
capitalizing on Communist traffic? 

Mr. Chairman, Cuba has proclaimed 
its alliance with the Marxist world. 
Cuba has been transformed into a bona 
fide Soviet satellite. This fact has reg- 
istered in the minds of the American 
people. 

Public indignation over the Cuban 
buildup is reaching an intense crescendo. 
Recently the National Maritime Union 
president, Mr. Joseph Curran, publicly 
urged the dockworkers of all nations to 
join his 40,000 member organization in 
boycotting Cuban-bound cargoes. On 
September 17, it was reported that the 
crew of one Italian ship which had been 
engaged in the buildup refused to sail the 
vessel, stating that contrary to its mani- 
fest, the ship’s cargo included explosives. 
The movement to boycott other ship- 
ments is taking hold. 

The outcry is heightened with the 
efforts of the courageous columnist, Mr. 
Victor Riesel. Mr. Riesel, you may re- 
call, was instrumental in exposing the 
trade with Cuba which existed prior to 
the embargo which followed unanimous 
House passage of my bill to ban such 
trade. Though Mr. Riesel has written 
several columns on the current buildup, 
one of his latest describes conditions 
similar to that which I just mentioned. 
The article referred to states that ships 
from free nations not only run goods 
to Cuba, but then enter U.S. ports for 
cargo to deliver on a profitable run to 
another port elsewhere in the world. 
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Thus, we are unwittingly deceived, and 
the insult is compounded. 

I have just been informed that a West 
German ship intends to dock in a Texas 
port after making a call in Cuba. That 
ship is to be loaded with American grain, 
and its destination is marked Norway. 
The grain is supposedly intended for de- 
livery there but a transshipment back to 
Cuba is suspected. The National Mari- 
time Union informs me that its members 
refuse to work on the cargo, and that 
they will picket the shipment. 

We can take many avenues of action 
to combat the Cuban situation. In a 
speech delivered before the House on 
September 12, I outlined seven specific 
points which the United States should 
adopt as initial steps for action against 
Castro. One of these points is a halt to 
allied vessels transporting these cargoes. 

I strongly urge that the following steps 
be taken to halt allied borne traffic to 
Cuba: 

Second. Utilize the provision of the 
Mutual Security Act which bars U.S. aid 
from any country which aids Castro. 

Second. Bar the use of U.S. ports to 
any shipping interest participating in the 
Cuban traffic of goods. 

Third. Prohibit shipment of American 
goods in any bottoms owned by shipping 
interests participating in the Cuban 
traffic of goods. 

Fourth. Instigate a full scale investi- 
gation by the Congress in order that the 
extent of direct or indirect participation 
of U.S. shipping interests in the Cuban 
buildup may be properly determined. 

The Congress has already established 
an appropriate committee for such an 
investigation. That committee is the 
Select Committee on Export Control, 
chaired by the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina, Mr. Paul Kitchin. 
Certainly the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know the full 
facts in this situation. Particular de- 
tails should be exposed as to exactly who 
it is that cooperates with Soviet Russia 
and Communist Cuba contrary to the in- 
terests of the United States and the free 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, the conditions I have 
just outlined should be dealt with quickly 
and firmly by the Congress. Firm action 
to stop this shipping of Communist goods 
to Cuba will be a decisive blow against 
communism in this hemisphere. It will 
also serve to clarify our hemispheric pol- 
icy—Communists stay out. 

Mr.PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, in considering the mat- 
ter of our foreign policy I want to call 
the attention of this House to a resolu- 
tion that I have introduced today. 

We are all aware of the fact that the 
Cuban situation is a very acute one, but 
we are also aware of the fact that the 
Berlin situation is also an acute one. 
But because Mr. Khrushchev is press- 
ing on the Cuban situation for the mo- 
ment, our State Department seems to 
reluctantly agree to the demand for a 
congressional expression of firmness in 
dealing with Khrushchev and Castro. 
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If I understand the President’s public 
utterances correctly, he is more con- 
cerned about the Berlin situation than 
he is the Cuban situation. When we 
had the Berlin situation up during a 
previous administration, that is, when 
one of the many crises developed, I 
introduced a resolution asking the Con- 
gress to go on record as backing the 
then President of the United States, 
President Dwight Eisenhower, in his de- 
termination not to “budge an inch.” 
This year when the threat of a fourth 
Berlin crisis arose I again introduced 
that resolution to back up President 
Kennedy in his determination not to 
yield and not to appease on the Berlin 
situation. But as usual some people in 
the State Department opposed both reso- 
lutions and nothing came of them. So 
today I have introduced a resolution— 
I am introducing it now—embodying the 
resolution passed by the other body, and 
which I understand will be reported to- 
day by the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, on the Cuban situation. I am 
also incorporating my Berlin resolution 
in and as a part of the Cuban resolution, 
which I think should be adopted. 

I do not have time to read the resolu- 
tion. I do not have time to discuss it 
at length. But what I am saying to you 
here now is that I can think of no better 
answer to Mr. Khrushchev, who has said 
that he is not going to do anything about 
the Berlin situation until after the elec- 
tions in this country, I can think of no 
more opportune time for the Congress of 
the United States, the representatives of 
the people of the United States, to speak 
out on the Berlin situation in answer to 
Mr. Khrushchey’s gratuitous statement 
that he would wait until after the elec- 
tions in this country. 

I think that this House, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the other body has 
passed a resolution limiting it to the Cu- 
ban situation, should go on record for a 
firm declaration on Berlin as well; and I 
feel confident that the other body would 
accept this as an amendment or sub- 
stitute which would take care of both 
situations, 

Moreover, I feel confident that the 
President himself, would welcome this 
endorsement of his stand on Berlin. 

Mr. Chairman, the amended or sub- 
stitute resolution which I propose to 
offer is as follows: 

H.J. Res. —— 

Joint resolution expressing the determina- 
tion of the United States with respect to 
the situation in Cuba and in Berlin 
Whereas President James Monroe, an- 

nouncing the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, de- 
clared that the United States would consider 
any attempt on the part of European pow- 
ers “to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety’; and 

Whereas in the Rio Treaty of 1947 the par- 
ties agreed that “an armed attack by any 
State against an American State shall be 
considered as an attack against all the Amer- 
ican States, and, consequently, each one of 
the said contracting parties undertakes to 
assist in meeting the attack in the exercise 
of the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense recognized by article 51 
of the Charter of the United Nations”; and 

Whereas the Foreign Ministers of the Or- 
ganization of American States at Punta del 
Este in January 1962 declared: “The present 
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Government of Cuba has identified itself 
with the principles of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, has established a political, eco- 
nomic, and social system based on that doc- 


trine, and accepts military assistance from 


extracontinental Communist powers, includ- 
ing even the threat of military intervention 
in America on the part of the Soviet Union”; 
and 

Whereas the international Communist 
movement has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic, and military 
sphere of influence; and 

Whereas the primary purpose of the United 
States in its relations with all other nations 
is and always has been to develop and sus- 
tain a just and enduring peace for all; and 

Whereas at the conclusion of hostilities in 
World War II the United States, the Soviet 
Republic, the United Kingdom, and the Re- 
public of France entered into a solemn and 
binding covenant that the city of Berlin, 
Germany, shoulc be and remain under the 
jurisdiction of the four parties to said agree- 
ment, with the right of ingress and egress 
thereto, until a final and binding peace 
treaty should be executed between the said 
Allies on the one hand and the Government 
representing the German people on the 
other; and 

Whereas there has been no such final peace 
treaty signed by the parties; and 

Whereas the said solemn and binding 
agreement for the said rights of the parties 
to said covenant to ingress and egress in the 
said city are, therefore, still in existence 
and binding on all parties thereto; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
of America feel in duty and honor bound 
to observe and carry out their obligations 
as one of the signatories to said covenant; 
and 

Whereas the United States Government 
also is in duty and honor bound to adhere 
to its obligations to the German Republic 
and the other members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization pact; and 

Whereas the said Berlin agreement and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s ob- 
ligations are now threatened by one of the 
signatory members of the said Berlin agree- 
ment; and 

Whereas such threat gravely endangers the 
peace and security of not only the peoples 
of the German Republic, as well as the 
subscribers to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization pact, but of the peoples of the 
whole free world; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
composed of the representatives of and re- 
flecting the will and judgment of the citizens 
of the United States, are wholeheartedly 
and unanimously behind the President in 
his firm declarations of policy to honor the 
aforesaid commitments: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States is determined— 

(a) to prevent by whatever means may 
be necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending, by force or the threat of force, its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any 
part of this hemisphere; 

(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation or 
use of an externally supported military capa- 
bility endangering the security of the United 
States; 

(c) to work with the Organization of 
American States and with freedom-loving 
Cubans to support the aspirations of the 
Cuban people for self-determination; and 

(d) to resist to the fullest extend the 
unilateral proposals of the Soviets to abro- 
gate and nullify the solemn and binding 
obligations heretofore entered into by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the Re- 
public of France, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, to maintain the status 
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quo of the aforesaid city of Berlin pending a 
final and binding peace treaty. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Bonner] whatever time he 
May consume. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, with 
respect to these foreign ships taking 
cargo to Cuba and then coming into 
American ports and taking foreign-aid 
cargoes for transportation that is paid 
for from moneys in this bill, I have pre- 
pared to offer during the reading of the 
bill for amendment the following 
amendment: 

Page 6, after the comma in line 17, insert 
“or for any expenses of transportation, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by merchant marine 
ships of any nation whose ships are used 
to transport any military or economic sup- 
plies to that regime,“ 


That refers to Cuba, the Communist 
Cuban regime. I hope the House will 
support this amendment. This amend- 
ment will cure the trouble that has been 
spoken of here on the floor by the gentle- 
man from Florida as well as others of 
our colleagues. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. I assure the chairman 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries that I will support his 
amendment, and after that I intend to 
offer an amendment which would affect 
the carrying of military supplies to Cuba 
by ships of foreign nations. 

Mr. BONNER. This will take care of 
any foreign-flag ships carrying supplies 
to Cuba, prohibiting them from taking 
in return American cargoes purchased 
under this directly or indirectly with 
respect to the expenses of the transpor- 
tation or the cargo itself. 

Mr. PELLY. That is correct. And I 
will put in an amendment which would 
stop the carrying of Soviet military 
goods to Cuba on vessels of foreign na- 
tions. In this case we would cut off all 
foreign aid to those countries that al- 
low and permit their ships to carry these 
military supplies. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Why not cut off any kind 
of aid to the British, Norwegians, and 
Italians or any other nation providing 
ships to transport any kind of material 
to Cuba? 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman knows 
wy record with respect to this legisla- 

on. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE], 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is tkere objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, in the 
report of the Appropriations Committee 
covering appropriations for foreign aid 
and related agencies, I am pleased to 
note that the committee recommends the 
appropriation of $2 billion to cover the 
U.S. participation in the special borrow- 
ing arrangement of the International 
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Monetary Fund. This arrangement is 
calculated to provide particular benefits 
to the United States. The arrangement 
will provide up to $4 billion additional 
resources which may be made available 
to the United States should the need 
arise to meet sudden international 
pressures on the dollar. At the same 
time, there is little likelihood that 
the U.S. commitment for which the 
appropriation is being asked will be 
called upon, since the Monetary Fund 
at the present time has an ample supply 
of dollars to meet requests for drawings 
by its members and since participants in 
this arrangement may not be called upon 
to lend their currencies at times when 
they are experiencing balance-of-pay- 
ments problems. 

I consider it very unfortunate that the 
committee recommends limiting the 
period of availability of the funds to 
December 31, 1966. All the participat- 
ing countries understand that the bor- 
rowing arrangements are intended to be 
a continuing part of world payments 
arrangements. None of them has im- 
posed a time limit on its own participa- 
tion. These arrangements are strongly 
in our interest, and imposing a time limit 
on them might raise doubts—which need 
not and should not be raised—that the 
resources will be available to us in the 
future in case of need. 

As chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I feel an obligation to 
inform the House that the subject of 
a time limitation on these resources was 
not discussed in the public hearing be- 
fore our committee. The Secretary of 
the Treasury informs me that he was 
not questioned on the subject of a 4- 
year time limit by the members of the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations of 
the Appropriations Committee. There- 
fore, neither the authorizing nor the 
appropriating committees of the House 
have explored the harmful implications 
of this time limit. In my experience in 
the Congress I have found this to be a 
dangerous legislative procedure, and I 
feel that the record should be clear on 
this point. 

However, I am happy to support en- 
actment of the appropriation covering 
the full $2 billion commitment of the 
United States which will bring this ar- 
rangement into effect. It is a significant 
part of the overall program of the 
United States for dealing with its balance 
of payments and gold problem both in 
the short-term period and over the 
longer run. The arrangement might be 
characterized as a facility that will pro- 
vide additional protection for the dollar 
and our gold reserve. 

As Secretary Dillon stated yesterday 
before the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, “we are justi- 
fied in looking back upon the past year as 
a period of striking progress in strength- 
ening our international monetary sys- 
tem—a system that, in the last analysis, 
rests firmly on the maintenance of the 
dollar at its present gold value as a key 
reserve and trading currency.” Sec- 
retary Dillon in his statement pointed 
out that as compared with an overall 
deficit in our balance of payments of 
$212 billion last year and an average of 
$3.7 billion during the years 1958-60 our 
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deficit for the first 8 months of this 
year has been running at an annual rate 
of somewhat over $134 billion. In his 
statement which I recommend to the 
Members for their consideration, Sec- 
retary Dillon reviewed the various seg- 
ments of the administration’s program 
to deal with the balance-of-payments 
problem and the efforts which will be 
made looking toward “the early achieve- 
ment of balance in our international 
payments.” 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, once 
again the exponents of foreign aid are 
strongly urging against any cut in that 
program and I have just completed a 
review of the committee report made 
available to the membership today. A 
stronger indictment of its administra- 
tion and operation has never come to 
my attention. 

I recognize the chairman of the sub- 
committee in charge as a hard working 
and dedicated individual, who has spent 
countless hours in the pursuit of factual 
information for the enlightenment of his 
colleagues and he deserves our sincere 
appreciation and respect. 

With our dwindling gold reserves, our 
unprecedented national debt, and vivid 
examples of recipient nations who have 
turned and voted against our democratic 
principles in our international tribunals, 
the folly of further profligate spending 
of this nature should be apparent even 
to the uninitiated. 

To proven friends, I am in favor of 
sympathetic and necessary assistance at 
all times and shall support any reason- 
able program; however, we have but to 
look 90 miles off our southern coastline 
to see a prime example of communistic 
ingratitude. Unfortunately, the record 
discloses others and the least we can do 
at this time is to respect our chairman’s 
studied recommendations and practice 
moderation and commonsense in connec- 
tion with this program. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, here 
again we would prevent American money 
from helping ships to carry arms to 
Cuba and we stand by while Russia fur- 
nishes what they need. I am for the 
amendment, but such dealing with the 
fringes really solves nothing. We mere- 
ly kid ourselves. Let me repeat what 
I said a year ago. Twelve months have 
only further proved what I then said. 

I quote: 

From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 7, 
1961] 
FOREIGN Am 

We are underwriting the 
government in countries all over this 
world, willy-nilly, Human nature is the 
same the world over. As soon as the 
incumbent government fails and they 
stop receiving our aid, they are against 
us. 

As to the South American countries. 
We know their history. Just as soon as 
American business grows up there, fully 
guaranteed against loss, under this bill, 
it is an open invitation for revolution 
and for some unfriendly dictator to take 
over—and like Cuba; I suppose we will sit 
and take it. 

The only question is how soon will it 
happen. 

Oh, I have heard my friends here make 
speeches that we ought to do something 
about Cuba. I am not going to give 
away any of the secrets I hear as a mem- 
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ber of the Committee on Defense Appro- 
priations and in other sensitive places. 
Remember this, if you think about it, 
you will be bound to conclude that the rea- 
son we have not protected ourselves against 
Cuba, right off our own coast, is that our 
commitments are spread out all over the 
world to the extent there would be retalia- 
tion somewhere else. We have made com- 
mitments in Asia, Africa, Europe, and every 
other place, and in the process we have left 
ourselves vulnerable on our very doorstep. 
Russia is in Cuba, military construction is 
going on today in Cuba. Ships from Russia 
are coming into Cuban ports. Russian 
planes are in Cuba. Are they building mis- 
sile pads? Every indication is that they 
are, and we sit by, afraid that if we protect 
the threat against us on our own doorstep, 
we will be hit on a hundred farflung fronts. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


If there is any group of nations which 
looks to some strong man at home and re- 
spects strength abroad, it is the Central and 
South American countries. To them, with 
our rush offer of $600 million after Castro’s 
actions in Cuba, now skyrocketed in one 
speech to $20 billion, we must appear scared 
to death. Certainly, they cannot believe 
this is the same nation which announced the 
Monroe Doctrine and made it stick. 


WE PAY PROFITS, PAY TRIBUTE, AND MAKE 
ENEMIES 


We have insisted on granting funds to 
other countries for buying new material, 
when many times those nations had usable 
supplies on hand. By granting such gov- 
ernments dollars for new purchases the rul- 
ing powers in some of these countries get a 
cut, a rakeoff, a handout, and American 
interests make a profit. In the process we 
are inflaming many people against us and 
defeating the very purpose we seek. 

Look at what happened in Korea, in Laos, 
in Vietnam, We see what happened in Ja- 
pan, and in Cuba. We have granted more 
than $2 billion to Yugoslavia. For what? 

Today we aid Poland, let U.S. industry 
trade with Cuba and Russia, assist Egypt. 
However good our intentions, in the eyes of 
the world we are, in effect, paying tribute. 
Paying blackmail has never worked, through- 
out history. It will never work. 

It is difficult to get Americans to look at 
this program objectively. Too many Ameri- 
cans are reaping profits. American and for- 
eign companies have been organized and 
have gotten rich doing this business for us, 
frequently without any real investment on 
their part. We have made competitors out 
of customers, competitors whose output is 
now doing real damage to American agricul- 
ture and industry and to American workers, 
thus weakening our overall economy on 
which our safety depends. 


WE MUST REVERSE OUR COURSE 


Mr. Speaker, I repeat, through foreign 
aid we have gotten ourselves deeply and 
dangerously involved in the internal affairs 
of every nation which accepts our aid— 
and we have spent $100 billion doing it. Be- 
cause of it we have been afraid to protect 
ourselves against Cuba, just off our shores. 
We must change our course, show our cour- 
age and determination, and demonstrate to 
the world that we will not continue to pay 
tribute or attempt to buy friendship. We 
must regain our ability to defend ourselves 
from the dangers close by—as it is through 
foreign aid we show our weakness, and in- 
vite disaster. 


WE MUST DEVELOP OUR OWN COUNTRY 

Recognizing that the greater our debt, the 
more our problems, and the more imperative 
it is that we protect our country, I have used 
my position as chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee for Agriculture to pro- 
vide for the protection of our watersheds, 
our streams, our land, and the natural re- 
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sources of our Nation, on the basis that we 
must at least protect our natural resources, 
on which everything else depends. 

In the field of domestic public works, 
I made the motion which resulted in over- 
riding President Eisenhower's veto of the 
domestic public works appropriation, thereby 
protecting the program for the development 
of our rivers and harbors for flood control. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 14, pp. 
18597 and 18603-18604.) 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I mention the length 
of my service and the experience I have had 
that you may know my belief that we are 
losing too many beliefs upon which our Gov- 
ernment was founded, both as individuals 
and as a Nation, beliefs which have carried 
our Nation through the many trials that have 
beset us in the past, is based on long service 
and experience with many subjects. 

We appear to be on the road where to 
spend more dollars, with everyone trying to 
get his share, seems to be the order of the 
day. These are matters which I have dis- 
cussed in great detail before the Congress, in 
dealing with specific p If the Na- 
tion is to stand—if we believe history—we 
must reverse our Course. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like to 
quote from a speech which I made on the oc- 
casion of Jefferson Davis’ birthday, in which 
I pointed out—in what I trust was a tem- 
perate, moderate, and judicious manner— 
what the use of armed power to force con- 
formity in 1861 has led us toin 1961. Truly, 
there is such a dangerous similarity between 
conditions existing in the United States in 
1861 and today as to be appalling. 

I hope these thoughts and views may have 
the prayerful study of my colleagues from 
all sections. 

I quote: 

“Jefferson Davis was born June 3, 1808, a 
man destined to lead a lost cause with 
courage and honor. Long before the out- 
break of the Civil War, however, Jeff Davis 
had served his country well as a U.S. Repre- 
sentative, as Senator, and as Secretary of 
War. With all his ties to the Union, when 
the States of the South called him to support 
their cause, to protect the right of local self- 
government, he did not hesitate. His serv- 
ice as President of the Confederacy during 
the tragic war was such as to make us all 
proud. 

“Jefferson Davis the highest 
principles of integrity, honor, and duty. He 
faced his problems with determination and 
energy. 


“THE CIVIL WAR OR THE WAR BETWEEN THE 
STATES 


“One hundred years ago, in 1861, the Civil 
War, or War Between the States began. 
This centennial year is being marked by 
ceremonies, memorials, holidays, and reen- 
actments throughout the South, which, ex- 
cept for commemorating the valor of our 
forefathers, I personally believe could well 
be used to point out how very similar our 
situation today is to that tragic situation 
of 100 years ago. Present conditions are so 
similar we should pause to remember that 
heartbreaking conflict, which pitted brother 
against brother and father against son. 

“As we look back upon those troubled 
times we can see that sound leaders of both 
sides deplored any effort to settle the issue 
by armed conflict. Unfortunately, the radi- 
cals of that day prevented a peaceful solu- 
tion. Then, as now, they were not satisfied 
to run their own local affairs, but insisted 
that all other sections conform to their 
pattern. 

“In the period leading up to the Civil War, 
any objective study of history would clearly 
show that slavery in the South was on its 
way out. A further study, however, will 
show that the North, which had contributed 
greatly to importing the institution of slavery 
into the United States for economic reasons, 
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had gotten rid of its slaves by 1850, so those 
who wished could look at the matter in the 
abstract, without any fear of economic effect 
in their own area. 

“However bad the institution of slavery 
was, it did provide supervision and care 
which were essential to the welfare of the 
Negroes of that day and time. With the end 
of the war these untrained and uneducated 
people were turned loose without any type 
of control, aid, or assistance. The terrible 
days of reconstruction were very similar to 
those we see in the Congo now, where all 
experienced leadership has been forced out, 
just as happened in the South. 


“SEGREGATION NOT LIMITED TO THE SOUTH 


“Thus, today, it is very easy for people in 
other sections of the country to agitate and 
feel that they are morally right in insist- 
ing on forcing integration in the Southern 
States and the destruction of local laws. 
Many people adopt a holier than thou atti- 
tude, taking the view that they do not have 
segregation in their own area. However, liv- 
ing here in Washington and having visited 
most of the major cities of the United States, 
it is apparent that minority groups live al- 
most entirely among themselves in all areas 
of the country. Integration is a token mat- 
ter. Through the practice of economic seg- 
regation those who wish to force integration 
on the South can live in sections where they 
do not meet the problem. Thus, again, it is 
easy for them to strike at the matter in the 
abstract. 

“I am sure most of the people of the 
United States would agree with us who live 
in the South if they had the same situation 
and knew all the facts. Unfortunately, the 
radio and press often write what their read- 
ers wish to believe, and the full facts are not 
presented to the public. 

“It is impossible, however, for those who 
support integration to fully ignore what is 
happening in their own areas. Appearing 
this week in the Christian Science Monitor 
was the following article: 


“NEGRO AND THE TEEN CRIME 


“The hidden Negro problem of the North 
is seen as packing an explosive force more 
hostile to the stability and welfare of the 
Nation than the recent race eruptions in the 
South. 

“SOCIAL DYNAMITE 


“In practically every instance, it is the 
teenage Negro who is involved. Police forces 
have been increased and supplied with 
trained dogs, but the crime wave continues. 

“And this report appeared in a Los Angeles 
paper: 

“LOS ANGELES MOB QUELLED 

Los ANGELES, May 31.—An angry throng 
hurled rocks, bottles, cans, sticks, and base- 
ball bats at police when a riot broke out 
* * * started when officers tried to arrest 
2 youths—part of a group of youthful 
Negroes * * * soon a mob of 200 was ad- 
vancing on the officers. Of the 75 police 
called out 5 were injured.’ 

“Instead of forcing integration upon the 
Southern States, truly it would be well for 
the rest of the country to learn from the 
States of the South that the way for peace 
and harmony is to provide for separate but 
equal facilities and protect each race in the 
enjoyment of its own way of life. 


“THE SUPREME COURT 


“We have a Supreme Court from whose 
decisions there is no appeal, which has taken 
unto itself the right to change the Consti- 
tution without constitutional amendment. 
In effect, the Court has said that even 
though, for the moment, certain other stat- 
utes are constitutional, it reserves the right 
to declare them unconstitutional at a later 
time, unless they are carried out as the 
Court desires. 

“In the history of the world, those govern- 
ments have stood which had something solid 
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around which the tides of public opinion 
could ebb and flow. In our country it was 
the Constitution, the interpretations of 
which had become a part of it, had made 
it fixed and stable, a steadfast rock, around 
which statutes could be passed and deci- 
sions rendered. But when the Court sets 
aside all prior decisions as to what the Con- 
stitution meant, decisions on which the 
States of the South had relied, it means 
that from week to week you don’t know what 
the law is. A short time ago, we saw France 
call General de Gaulle back into power, to 
a position approaching dictatorship. Why? 
Because the French Constitution was being 
subjected to the day-to-day whims of the 
legislative body, which meant that the na- 
tion had no stability in law. 

“What does the Supreme Court's recent 
line of decisions mean? My friends, by way 
of homely illustration, the accuracy and 
soundness of the description of the land 
on which this Capitol is placed depends on 
the permanency of the marker from which 
the first survey started. The Supreme Court 
has moved the constitutional marker from 
its place. As a result everything which was 
tied to such post or marker has lost its 
meaning; and, further, the Court has re- 
served the right to keep wiggling such marker 
around to serve the whims of a majority of 
its members. 


“OUR GOVERNMENT'S TACTICS 


“You may well ask why the Supreme Court 
took such action. My friends, I have many 
reasons and much evidence to support the 
belief that the threat of a Russian victory 
was used to bring about the unanimous de- 
cision by the Supreme Court in the Brown 
integration case. It was probably argued 
that if we don't bring about integration with 
the colored people in the United States, we 
will lose the contest with Russia throughout 
the world; and if we don’t do this, Russia 
will eventually conquer the world. It was 
said by the press, ‘If Russia takes over here, 
the first thing they will do is set up a dic- 
tatorship. If Russia takes over,’ they 
charged, ‘they will do away with the right to 
trial by jury.’ ‘Yes,’ they said, ‘if we do 
not integrate, Russia will force on us a sys- 
tem similar to Hitler's in Germany or Stalin's 
in Russia.’ 

“What did they do in Germany and Russia? 
What was the source of their absolute con- 
trol of those nations? Why, they had the 
courts issue decrees, then they used troops 
and government officers to enforce the de- 
crees. 

Haven't we done that here? We have seen 
the Supreme Court, unwilling to wait for 
constitutional amendment in the regular 
process, change the Constitution by decree. 
We have seen the President send troops and 
Federal officials to enforce such decrees, We 
have seen the President recommend, and the 
Congress pass, legislation doing away with 
the right to trial by jury. Our Government, 
itself, has done much of what we feared 
Russia might do. 

“We are told we have to integrate all the 
races of the United States or we can’t hold 
the friendship of the people of India, China, 
Japan, Africa, and all the rest. If that be 
true, why have China and Japan been at 
daggers point throughout history? Talk 
about India—in spite of what you read, we 
know in many areas people of the same color 
cannot even touch each other. 

“No, the agitation is right here at home, 
promoted perhaps by the Communist Party, 
whose purposes it serves. People are using 
the threat of Russia here in the United 
States to accomplish their personal desires 
and actually to impose the Russian system 
of required confromity upon us. My 
friends, if this were the real ‘McCoy,’ if 
the proponents of this destruction of our 
American way of life and the pride in our 
race were sincere, they would look at cer- 
tain nations around us and wonder why 
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those countries with the same great nat- 
ural resources as we have, nevertheless, have 
such a low economic level. They would 
wonder why elections in those countries are 
often determined by violent revolutions. If 
John Marshall had held the same views as 
the present Chief Justice, and if Thomas 
Jefferson had been of the same opinion as 
our recent President, and had brought about 
integration in their day, perhaps by this 
time we would be on the same low economic 
level as some of our neighbors for whom 
Congress has provided hundreds of millions 
of dollars—without even a plan—all in the 
hope it might help our cause. 

“My friends, history clearly shows an in- 
dividual must have pride or he makes no 
real progress. A family must have pride or 
it goes down the scale. So it is with coun- 
tries. So it is with race. Any race, what- 
ever it may be, which feels it must be inter- 
mixed with another acknowledges its own 
lack. Such a race will not serve itself well, 
nor that with which it wishes to intermix. 

“Don't belleve my statement simply be- 
cause I say it. Read history. It is replete 
with proof. In all history there is no ex- 


“Integration, where it has taken place, has 
only led to great turmoil. We all know 
that if you go into some sections of almost 
any northern city where there is a sizable 
Negro population, you take your life in your 
hands. 


“Rape, murder and robbery are common- 

place in some areas of Washington. 
“THE FREEDOM ‘BUSTERS’ 

“In recent weeks we have seen agitators 
deliberately go into areas of the South for 
the admitted purpose of violating laws of 
the States, which have never been held to 
be beyond the power of such States, but 
rather have been held to be within the pow- 
er; and then we have seen the Federal Gov- 
ernment move its forces in to protect such 
individuals in their avowed purpose of ‘test- 
ing’ existing laws. 

“What if it were the law against murder 
they wished to test, or rape or robbery? Is 
there one rule in the Federal Government 
for laws the Executive or the Judiciary likes 
and another for the laws they don’t like? 

“These so-called ‘freedom riders,’ who 
might better be called ‘freedom busters’ 
could do what they wish in their own areas. 
They are out really to ‘bust’ the laws which 
others have found best for themselves. Here 
we find them, with the support of Federal 
officers, attempting to force their views on 
people, black and white, who have different 
views and, therefore, different rules and laws 
for getting along peaceably and with mutual 
respect—and they do it on the basis of 
fighting intolerance. Could anything be 
more intolerant than to push their views on 
others? 

“Ladies and gentlemen, there are those 
who say if integration were forced into pub- 
lic places, the present controversy would 
end. Of course, it would not. Each step 
leads to the next one. Don't the people know 
that if every family were integrated, if every 
family were ted, then there would 
be still a distinction based upon shades of 
color, upon purity of race? If you want 
proof, merely look at those countries where 
the white and black races have amalgamated. 

“My friends, power breeds desire for pow- 
er. No dictator ever stopped short of tak- 
ing it all. This concentration of supreme 
power in our Supreme Court, backed up by 
the Executive, will not stop with school and 
public facility integration, nor with race. 
Once seized, this power will be used to con- 
trol industry, to control agriculture, yes, and 
eventually even labor. 

“In Russia everyone is supposed to own 
everything. However, for all practical pur- 
poses everything may as well belong to the 
Communist leaders, who control according 
to their own desires. In our country, if the 
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present trend continues, it won't simply be 
the Chief Justice, the President, or even the 
Attorney General who issues orders, it will 
be every little Tom, Dick, and Harry who 
speaks in the big chief's name. So it has 
been in history and so it will continue to 
be, for the basic traits of human nature do 
not change. 


“OUR FOREIGN POLICY SHOWS THE 
SAME WEAKNESS 


“I was at the opening session of the United 
Nations last fall. I saw Khrushchev as he 
virtually ran the length of the floor to em- 
brace Castro, though they had been together 
all morning. Yes, and I saw the representa- 
tives of African nations, such as the African 
Congo, each with a vote, though many of 
them represented virtually only a small 
tribe, recognized and seated there at our 
instance, another group for whose vote we 
must bid, not once and for all but on every 
issue as it arises. 

“Today, a hundred years after the Civil 
War, the United States moved into the local 
affairs of almost every country which would 
let us. We have granted funds and goods 
to foreign governments, which in turn sold 
such goods to their own people for what the 
traffic would bear. We extend this foreign 
aid primarily on the promise, but many times 
merely in the hope, that incumbent govern- 
ments would support our wishes. Through 
this means we have made a few persons rich 
here and abroad, In many of these nations 
we have forced them to take on our ways, to 
the point many countries are virtually de- 
fenseless, both from revolution within or 
from enemy attack from without. 

“In many of these nations we have lined 
ourselves up with the 3 or 4 percent which 
have almost all the wealth, and left ripe for 
the picking by Russia the other 96 or 97 
percent. Not only does our Government 
seem unwilling to permit the people of any 
State of the United States to run their local 
affairs as suits them, but it has spent more 
than $60 billion in foreign countries, largely 
in an effort to keep ‘our crowd’ in, whether 
the people of the area want that particular 
‘crowd’ or not. We have made competitors 
of customers and now wonder why our gold 
reserves are depleted and our cash markets 
reduced. 

“In view of our foreign entanglements, I 
flinch each year when Washington's farewell 
address, warning of the dangers of foreign 
entanglements, is read in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I feel it is almost sacrilege. 

“My friends, my speech here today is not 
meant to be an attack upon an individual 
nor upon any political party. Both parties 
and many leaders have contributed to our 
situation, including some in our own South- 
land. 

“We wish for our President the greatest 
success, not only on his present trip but 
throughout his tenure of office, for as he 
goes so goes the country. We are all in this 
boat. We had hoped, however, for a re- 
assessment of all these matters which I have 
mentioned to you and, therefore, have been 
disappointed to see the request for more 
forced integration, not less; for more foreign 
aid, not less. 


“COURAGE IS REQUIRED TODAY 


“We do well to honor that great American, 
Jefferson Davis; we do well to remember the 
character and courage shown by him and 
the hundreds of thousands who stood by him 
100 years ago today. I pray we may have the 
same courage today, not merely to save the 
South, but the Nation. 

“In this centennial year of the beginning 
of the Civil War, the American people would 
do well to review and recognize the great 
similarity between conditions which pre- 
vailed on June 3, 1861, and those which pre- 
vail today, June 3, 1961. They are so similar 
as to be frightening. Sometimes we, too, 
wish we could resolve the issue in some 
simple, clear-cut way. Such a course is not 
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possible. Any solution will require helpful 
understanding on the part of many people. 
We must do our part. 

“Not since the Civil War have our people 
faced a more trying time. Our problems to- 
day call for the best within us. The attack 
on the Constitution and on our way of life 
is insidious. It comes under the guise of 
government. It is offered with an appeal 
to the natural tendency of Americans to be 
law abiding. It appeals to religion, is pre- 
sented in the name of world peace, but 
creates strife, dissension, and disturbance. 
It is said to be necessary to protect the 
rights of individuals, but is itself based on 
usurpation of power. We are told it is neces- 
sary in order to maintain our form of gov- 
ernment; yet its starting point is the de- 
struction by judicial decree of the rights of 
the States, of the Congress, and of the peo- 
ple. Yes, it begins with destruction of the 
Constitution itself. It can only lead to com- 
plete ruin. 

“History books are written one way for use 
iri the Southern States, another way for the 
other States. However, one fact is inescap- 
able. Might, for all practical purposes, has 
the same effect as if it were right. 

It has taken us a hundred years to see just 
how far such a situation can go—today it 
is the Supreme Court and the executive de- 
partment which apply the force. Once again 
we see what might can do, 


“WE MUST CHANGE OUR COURSE 


“I sincerely hope that our Supreme Court, 
our President, and those who would control 
our newspapers, our radio and our television, 
will recognize, before it is too late, what the 
present course leads to. It was not merely 
the South which lost the Civil War, it was 
the Nation. It has taken a hundred years 
for us to fully see that might, when taken 
to be right, can destroy a nation. 

“We must review our domestic and foreign 
policy and reverse our course. We must 
realize that any nation such as ours must 
permit local difference, reflected in local 
self-government. 

“We must realize that the people of other 
nations are not going to give up their right 
to change their government as they see fit. 
We must realize that friendship purchased 
with cash will fail when the cash is gone— 
not only that, but we must realize that in 
most countries those now out of control 
will, in the course of events, get into con- 
trol; and then, the United States will be 
the subject of the greatest hatred. Thus 
it is that we are in such a precarious situa- 
tion throughout much of the world. 

“In conclusion, may I say, we must permit 
local self-government in our own Nation to 
reflect local views and meet local needs. We 
must return to a foreign policy which per- 
mits the peoples of other nations to run 
their own affairs. If we don’t approve such 
a course in foreign fields, the peoples of 
foreign countries are going to do it anyway, 
and we will continue to be the loser. 

“If we do not return to such a common- 
sense course in our own Nation, dictatorship 
will be followed by dictatorship, and all we 
hold dear will be gone, for no dictator can 
force the American people into a common 
denominator, Russian style, each of an exact 
shade of brown, each conforming to the dic- 
tates of an allpowerful Federal Government. 
Our people are too independent for that. We 
must allow for differences. If not, differences 
will destroy us.” 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, our for- 
eign aid is a terrible mistake in policy 
and practice. Like a broken record we 
keep repeating these charges and yet our 
Government keeps demanding and 
spending the money anyway. I am op- 
posed to the waste, mismanagement, and 
inefficiency. More, I am opposed to the 
policy or underlying philosophy which 
indicates a reliance on dollars, on gifts, 
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on buying support instead of moral and 
spiritual concepts and the cooperation 
of allies through the strength and 
leadership of the United States. We 
spend as apologists and defeatists. We 
seem to lead from weakness. Actually, 
we do not lead, we follow in a do-as-we- 
are cowed appearance or do-as-we- 
must-to-create-an-image conduct. Our 
policies are self-defeating, if we still 
treasure and believe in freedom, dignity, 
and respect for the finest of human 
values—our moral and religious beliefs. 
But all these matters we debated dur- 
ing the foreign-aid authorization. 

Any proof needed for the foregoing, or 
my other briefs in the futility of for- 
eign aid can be found in the report ac- 
companying the bill and the criticism of 
the members of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee, chairmaned by Mr. PassMAn, 
of Louisiana. I compliment him for the 
views he expressed in his presentation 
and identify myself with these views. 
Hence, I must oppose this sorry, sorry 
bill, this self-defeating and suicidal for- 
eign-aid appropriation. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time and 
ask that the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

International organizations and programs: 
For expenses authorized by section 302, 
$148,900,000: Provided, That no part of any 
other appropriation contained in this Act 
may be used to augment funds or programs 
contained in this paragraph. 


Mr. PASSMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the bill be 
dispensed with and that the bill be open 
to points of order and amendments at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. GROSS. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard, 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Alliance for Progress, development loans: 
For assistance authorized by section 252, 
$425,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GONZALEZ: On 
page 8, line 4, strike 425,000, 000“ and sub- 
stitute “500,000,000”. 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman and 
fellow Members, the amendment I am 
proposing merely restores the amount 
that was originally requested for the 
Alliance for Progress with respect to de- 
velopment loans. The amendment I 
have offered is not in anywise a depart- 
ure from administration policy nor, for 
that matter, from the proposal that this 
Congress fully ratified just 6 weeks ago. 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. Chair- 
man, that my amendment is fully in line 
with the proposals and foreign policy 
proclamations of both the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy administrations. 

In brief, my amendment simply re- 
stores those funds to that most vital of 
programs, the Alliance for Progress, 
which was ratified as absolutely neces- 
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sary by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and both Houses just a short 
time ago. We are not dealing here, Mr. 
Speaker, with a program that should 
succeed, with a program that would be 
desirable to succeed, but—and please be- 
lieve me, Mr. Chairman—vwe are dealing 
with a program that absolutely must 
succeed. On June 1 of this year Fidel 
Castro said: 

The American economy cannot afford it 
[the Alliance], they [the Americans] have 
neither the gold reserves, nor the organiza- 
tion, nor the men to make it work. 


If we do not restore these funds the 
first time that an appropriation is being 
asked for a program as important as 
this, and about which every single nation 
south of us is waiting to see what we do, 
to see if we keep our word—the thought 
that is being expressed by many people 
south of us is this: Russia is willing to 
go to war to help its friends in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; will America keep its 
promises solemnly entered into in Bo- 
gota, in Rio, and in Punto del Este? 

If we do not do this, in my humble 
opinion, we will have repudiated our own 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the same 
members in whom this House in its sov- 
ereign judgment has delegated the basic 
and substantive responsibility for for- 
eign policy. This would repudiate the 
Monroe Doctrine, because that famous 
doctrine not only gave these United 
States many rights and prerogatives in 
this hemisphere, but it left us with a 
most solemn set of obligations and re- 


sponsibilities as well. 
This would also repudiate the previous 
Eisenhower administration, because 


that administration most emphatically 
did pledge this great Nation to whole- 
hearted and generous cooperation with 
all Latin American signatories at Bo- 
gota in 1959. 

For these reasons, and for many others 
that are patently obvious, Mr. Chair- 
man, I beseech and implore my col- 
leagues to restore this request. In other 
words, this amendment merely restores 
the $75 million originally requested the 
first time that we have such a request 
on a brandnew program, one that is a 
hallmark of this administration in its 
efforts to do that which is long overdue. 

We are working against time in the 
Western Hemisphere. Time is not with 
us, time is against us. I for one, person- 
ally feel, for instance, that we should 
not have pussyfooted around as long as 
we have, that we should have gone in 
and given Castro a good shave and a 
good dose of castor oil. Nevertheless, 
with the overall policy that must be de- 
veloped by this Nation in its position of 
leadership I think it behooves us to re- 
store this amount at this time in the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What do these South 
American countries think of Castro? I 
do not see any of them moving in sup- 
port of those of us who want to reestab- 
lish freedom in Cuba. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I feel, on the con- 
trary, that many of these nations have 
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consulted with us; but we, too, have to 
be firm, sir, in what we stand for. We 
cannot afford to offend any who have 
shown a desire to exercise a definite 
partnership with us in that venture. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one item on 
which we had almost unanimous agree- 
ment in the subcommittee and in the full 
committee. 

The budget estimate of $600 million 
for the Alliance for Progress was ap- 
proximately 44 percent of the total of 
$1,378,500,000 in the bill this year for 
Latin America. 

Funds available for expenditure in 
Latin America this fiscal year exceed $2.5 
billion. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

wr PASSMAN. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MAHON. I would like to commend 
my friend, the gentleman from Texas, 
for his manifestation of interest in the 
Alliance for Progress. It is a very for- 
ward-looking program and I share the 
interest. 

At times it takes years to report and 
get legislation through the Congress. 
Progress is rather slow in legislative 
matters. We will make a great mistake 
if we pour money into South America 
faster than it can be advantageously 
used. So it is going to take time for the 
countries of South America to make the 
necessary reforms. If we give them the 
money without any strings attached it 
will be largely wasted. At a time when 
our taxes are high and our own financial 
house is not in order we should be slow 
to make commitments that can be 
avoided or delayed. 

The cut already made by the Appro- 
priations Committee was probably not 
as deep as it ought to be. In my opin- 
ion, it certainly is a good compromise 
figure. It would be a mistake to increase 
this figure. Let us not lead South 
America or any other area to believe that 
we will undertake to send money or pro- 
vide services to them unless there is in- 
disputable evidence that good will result 
to this country and to the free world. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Especially so since a 
total of 82 ½ billion is available to their 
credit now. With this appropriation, 
$1,378 million is provided. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mitts). The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Administrative and other expenses: For 
expenses authorized by section 637(b) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 and by section 
305 of the Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act of 1951, as amended, $2,700,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross of Iowa: 
On page 3, after line 15, insert the following: 

“The foregoing amounts for economic as- 
sistance are hereby reduced in the aggre- 
gate amount of $250,000,000.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I want to commend the gentleman 
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from Louisiana [Mr. PassmMan], and those 
members of his committee who sup- 
ported him in holding this bill down. It 
is a bill involving almost $6 billion, and, 
as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary], said, the program gets bigger and 
bigger all the time. I do not know what 
it would have been if it had not been for 
the gentleman from Louisiana and those 
who supported him on the committee. 

Up to that point, and only to that 
point, do Icompliment them. With this 
country having a debt of $301 billion, 
with the interest on that debt desperate- 
ly close to $10 billion a year, with this 
country’s public and private debts total- 
ing nearly $1.1 trillion, Congress ought 
to regain its senses and put a stop to 
these lavish giveaways. I could not even 
hold my nose and vote for this bill. I 
might vote for it if it appropriated a 
dollar and other considerations. I do 
not know what the other considerations 
would be, but that is the only way I 
could vote for this foreign handout bill. 

There is no reason why economic aid 
in this bill cannot be cut by $250 million. 
The amendment I have offered was con- 
sidered in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and it came, I understand, within 
five votes of being adopted. 

I have read some of the hearings, in 
fact a good part of the voluminous hear- 
ings on this bill. 

I was astounded by the facts that were 
produced by the committee. Among 
other things—and I can only hit a few 
of them here—if I remember correctly, 
and I want the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee to correct me if I am incorect, this 
Government is spending $6,000 a year on 
Traqi students in this country each 
school year, $6,000 plus a year; is that 
about correct? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is true. 

Mr. GROSS. I doubt if there are very 
many Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who can afford to spend $6,000 
a year on each of his or her children ina 
university or college in this country. I 
doubt that they have that kind of money. 

Mr. Chairman, the Peace Corps which, 
as the gentleman from Louisiana said 
a while ago, started with $10,000 2 years 
ago; it went up to $63 million last year, 
and there is $52 million in this bill for 
that operation. The Peace Corps now is 
employing social anthropologists, what- 
ever they may be; it is employing junior 
town planners, whatever junior town 
planners may be; it is employing psy- 
chologists to evaluate the programs in 
the various countries. The United 
States Ambassadors and their staffs in 
the countries in which the Peace Corps 
operates apparently are not qualified to 
report to the brass hats in the State De- 
partment over in Foggy Bottom how the 
Peace Corps is performing. So they are 
employing psychologists at $40,000 and 
$50,000 a year to go to these countries 
and evaluate the Peace Corps operation. 
‘This makes more highly paid jobs for the 
Kennedy administration and pushes the 
taxpayer’s nose further down on the 
grindstone. 
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Mr. Chairman, the Peace Corps is also 
reportedly conducting a study of man. 
I do not know what part of man it is 
studying, but that makes more jobs and 
provides more spending. 

Now, I understand that last year Con- 
gress authorized some $400,000 in mili- 
tary assistance to Italy. Yet, from read- 
ing the hearings I gather—I hope I am 
correct, and I want to be corrected if I 
am not—that last year Italy was given 
$63 million worth of military assistance. 
Is that about right, I will ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am sorry, but I did 
not hear the gentleman. Will the gen- 
tleman repeat his question? 

Mr. GROSS. Did Congress justify 
$400,000 worth of military aid for Italy 
only to find the brass hats, without au- 
thorization, raided other funds and gave 
them $63 million worth? 

Mr. PASSMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, the Defense Department stated to 
us what they needed, and they made the 
decision. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, did that happen? 

Mr. PASSMAN. There have been a 
lot of things happen in the military as- 
sistance program that are difficult to 
comprehend or explain. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that Is- 
rael—just taking one country—was bor- 
rowing hard money from this country— 
was patronizing the hard loan window 
at one of the numerous international 
lending agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa offers a preferential motion. 
The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the Committee 
now rise and report the bill back to the 


House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes 
under his preferential motion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Alabama ([Mr. 
Coan], for his objection. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I said Alabama. 

Mr Chairman, I understand that after 
the Development Loan Fund became ef- 
fective Israel went right over to the soft- 
loan window. Now, I understand that 
country is dispensing foreign aid in vari- 
ous countries, although they are borrow- 
ing money from us at the soft-loan 
window, for a period of 20 years, at I 
believe a one-fourth of 1 percent carry- 
ing charge, with no payment whatever 
on the principal in the first 5 years on 
this money. Apparently we are putting 
up the money for them to conduct a for- 
eign aid program. Is that about right, 
I ask some member of the committee? 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman has 
stated the case correctly. 

Mr. GROSS. I read the other day the 
report that in the last quarter for which 
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reports are available—that is, the April, 
May, and June quarter—the non-farm- 
property foreclosures in this country in- 
creased 16 percent. In other words, 
those foreclosures were on residences 
and business properties. Yet billions of 
dollars will be made available under this 
bill, plunging this Nation deeper and 
deeper into debt, a debt that is being 
handed on for payment to our children 
and their children. This is the height 
of irresponsibility. 

Someone spoke of the Alliance for 
Progress, and someone else, I believe the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], 
spoke of how difficult it is to get legisla- 
tion through the House of Representa- 
tives. Well, bless your hearts and souls, 
the original Alliance for Progress legis- 
lation went through this House as 
though it was greased. The commit- 
ment to spend billions on that starry- 
eyed project had been made even be- 
fore the legislation was approved. The 
Congress was committed to put up the 
money before they ever had a meeting 
in South America; before they could 
reach any agreements whatever. How 
foolish can we get in this country to dis- 
pense in this year, with the debts that 
we have, with the foreclosure increases 
that we have, how utterly foolish can we 
be to give away another $6 billion in 
foreign aid? 

You can vote for it, if you want to. I 
want no part of it. I hope you will ac- 
cept my amendment and cut $250 mil- 
lion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The committee has evaluated the 
facts. We believe that if we can we 
should meet our commitments until 
such time as appropriate adjustments 
are made, to find out what is actually 
obligated. I think the amendment 
should be defeated. The committee has 
gone into the matter very carefully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 16: 

“MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

“Military assistance: For expenses author- 
ized by section 504 (a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, including administra- 
tive expenses authorized by section 636(g) (1) 
of such Act, which shall not exceed $24,- 
000,000 for the current fiscal year, and pur- 
chase of passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only for use outside the United 
States, $1,300,000,000."" 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 
On page 3, line 23, insert “Provided, That 
none of the funds contained in this para- 
graph shall be available for the purchase of 
new automotive vehicles outside of the 
United States.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment which I offer is short 
and simple. 
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It has no complex issues which can 
lead to confusion. 

I am prompted to offer this amend- 
ment for just two basic reasons: 

First, I want to do something positive 
and constructive to help our economy 
and help create jobs for our working 
people. 

Secondly, I want to suggest a course 
of action which will help mitigate the 
flow of gold from this country. 

If you want to help get the country 
moving—and if you are concerned about 
the gold problem—then I think you will 
want to support this amendment. 

Just what does it do? 

It simply prohibits the purchase of 
military vehicles under our foreign aid 
program outside the United States. 

Now what is this aimed at and how 
will it accomplish its purpose? 

Let me briefly summarize the situa- 
tion which I discussed before the House 
when we considered the authorization 
bill last July. 

Earlier this year I discovered that 
since 1957 our Government has pur- 
chased more than 78,000 military trucks 
manufactured in Japan. 

These were given under our aid pro- 
gram to the military forces of friendly 
nations in the Far East. 

We are told that these trucks have 
cost our taxpayers $223 million—nearly 
a quarter of a billion dollars—and this is 
the unclassified figure. The classified 
costs are available—and are even greater 
as you can well imagine. 

This money was spent for Japanese 
made trucks during a period when the 
American automotive workers were oper- 
ating at about half speed. 

We were spending this money outside 
the country during these years while 
our own unemployment was acute in 
most of our automobile centers. 

The continuation of such a policy, I 
submit, is not good. 

The place where these trucks are as- 
sembled is not the only area affected. 

Trucks and cars are the cornerstone 
for our entire economy. The purchase 
of Japanese trucks affects rubber work- 
ers in Akron, steelworkers in Pittsburgh, 
glassworkers in Ohio, and scores of other 
supply centers. 

Thousands of people in dozens of 
American cities contribute to the mak- 
ing of a car or truck. 

This is why I have insisted on numer- 
ous occasions that the automotive in- 
dustry is basic to a healthy economy in 
America. This is shown by automobile 
production this year. 

The automobile industry has been 
having a good year. 

As a result, the American economy in 
these areas is in good shape. If you 
doubt this I say look at what has hap- 
pened to unemployment in our major 
automobile producing centers. 

Our Government should be encourag- 
ing this industry instead of sending our 
purchase orders abroad. 

That is why I propose this amendment. 

As far as I can determine, the decision 
to buy Japanese trucks was based pri- 
marily on one major factor—cost. 

But if you look at it closely, this is not 
a valid reason. 
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I was told that the American military 
truck costs approximately $10,000. A 
similar Japanese truck costs about half 
that. 

But, Mr. Chairman, these figures ig- 
nore the tax moneys that the American 
truck generates and sends to the U.S. 
Treasury. 

It is estimated that on a $10,000 truck 
no less than $4,000 returns to the Treas- 
ury in the taxes of all those involved in 
the manufacture process. 

You have had this pointed out before 
regarding other Government expendi- 
tures—by the President of the United 
States, among others, when he increased 
his estimate of revenues based upon a 
recommended increase in spending. 

He asked that we spend $2.3 billion, 
anticipating $900 million increased rev- 
enue as a result, a return of 40 percent. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, if we 
weigh in the balance all the money we 
spend for unemployment compensation, 
job retraining, and other programs to 
help unemployed, the cost of buying 
American trucks is further reduced by 
keeping our people working. 

American workers want jobs rather 
than a dole. 

This amendment is one way to help. 

Now, just a word about the gold situa- 
tion. 

The present problem stems largely 
from the $3 billion our Armed Forces 
are spending abroad annually—this out- 
lay for Japanese trucks included. 

Much of this spending may be essen- 
tial but buying foreign trucks is not. 

I do not propose to deny our allies 
of trucks or even to make them pay for 
them. I simply say that we should give 
them the best trucks in the world be- 
cause it is in our own self-interest. 

Gold has been going out of the coun- 
try steadily. We all know it. The world 
knows it. 

This is one leak we can easily plug 
and help the American worker and the 
American economy by doing so. 

I earnestly hope this amendment will 
be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Rooney) 
there were—ayes 78, noes 69. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Louisiana rise? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
and that the bill be open to points of 
order and amendments at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The . Are there any 
points of order to the remainder of the 
bill? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against 
section 112 on page 8. 

i The language of that section is as fol- 
ows: 

Sec. 112. It is the sense of Congress that 
in the administration of these funds great 
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attention and consideration should be given 
to those nations which share the yiew of 
the United States on the world crisis. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, that language is already embodied 
in.the basic act and is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Louisiana desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, Imake a 
point of order against the language on 
page 6, line 17, as follows: “unless the 
President determines that the withhold- 
ing of such assistance to such country 
would be contrary to the national in- 
terest.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the language I 
have just read on the ground that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Louisiana desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a ruling on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The language re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Iowa 
against which he makes his point of 
order does impose additional burdens up- 
on the President and is therefore legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Are there further points of order? If 
not, the Chair will recognize Members 
to offer amendments. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bonner: On 
page 6, after the comma in line 17, insert 
the following: “or for any expenses of trans- 
portation, directly or indirectly, by merchant 
marine ships of any nation whose ships are 
used to transport any military or economic 
supplies to that regime,”. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, since 
World War II the United States has 
contributed heavily and generously in an 
effort to rehabilitate the war-torn coun- 
tries of the world. In order to avoid pos- 
sible disastrous consequences to the 
American merchant marine, the Con- 
gress has passed the Cargo Preference 
Act and the 50-50 law. 

It has been called to the attention of 
the House that foreign flag vessels are 
hauling cargoes of war material as well 
as material of other kinds, commercial 
and so forth, to Cuba. The gentleman 
from Florida and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] and others have 
spoken on this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, if the facts I have 
learned are true and I believe they are— 
then I say that the consequences of our 
Government in dealing on this basis is 
a travesty. As stated in a recent letter 
to the President by Mr. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the American Maritime Associa- 
tion, the apparent facts indicate that 
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American-flag aid dollars are used to 
subsidize Communist shipping. The use 
of NATO shipping in the carriage of 
Communist cargo releases Russian ships 
and permits them to concentrate on 
more strategic objectives. So-called 
flags-of-convenience ships and NATO 
country vessels have completely disre- 
garded U.S. economic and political ob- 
jectives and are motivated strictly by 
economic inducements, regardless of 
their source. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that this matter 
has been thoroughly called to the atten- 
tion of the House. The amendment I 
offer will not cripple this bill but will 
aid the economic condition of the 
United States and be a benefit to all of 


us. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I have an 
amendment at the desk, I may state to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, that 
I intended to offer and will probably 
speak on at a little later stage; but there 
is one question about your amendment 
that I would like to ask. Does this pro- 
hibit the use of foreign aid funds for the 
payment of transportation? Or does it 
prevent the use of foreign aid funds to 
go to any nation that permits its ships 
to trade with Cuba? 

Mr. BONNER. This will prohibit the 
use—let me read it. I will read it in 
context with the section, section 107: 

None of the funds in this title shall be 
available for assistance to any country, the 
government of which sells arms, ammuni- 
tion, or implements of war to the Castro 
regime, or which furnishes, by grant or loan, 
any military or economic aid to that regime, 
or for any expenses of transportation directly 
or indirectly by merchant ships of any na- 
tion whose ships are used to transport any 
military or economic supplies to that regime. 


So you can see what this will do and 
cah very well understand it. Any ship 
that carries war material or economic 
supplies to Cuba will be prohibited from 
coming into the U.S. ports, picking up 
foreign aid cargoes, and carrying them 
to such recipient countries as they may 
be directed to, the transportation of 
such cargoes being paid for from moneys 
herein appropriated. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I want to 
commend the gentleman. This amend- 
ment is along the lines of the matter 
about which I spoke earlier, that we 
ought to start taking some action against 
this shipping to Cuba. This is a step in 
the right direction. I commend the gen- 
tleman for the amendment he has of- 
fered. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. Iyield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to know 
what effect, if any, this would have on 
the NATO organization and NATO 
countries. 

Mr. BONNER. If any NATO country 
is taking any part in sending military 
supplies or economic supplies to Cuba, 
than this will affect NATO. 
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Now, I am telling the Members of the 
House, on both sides of the aisle: You 
want to throw an embargo and close the 
coast of Cuba. This amendment will do 
it without sending warships. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
will state it. 

Mrs. BOLTON. May I inquire of the 
Chair whether we have passed the point 
when points of order can be made against 
language in the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. We have passed 
that point. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, it 
would be rather difficult for me to oppose 
an amendment of this type. Frankly, I 
hesitate as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee to presume to accept the amendment 
for the committee. However, personally 
I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and I take this 
time for the purpose of asking the author 
of the amendment a question or two. 
He made the statement this would put 
an embargo on shipping to Cuba. If I 
understand the amendment, all it does is 
prohibit any ship which engages in the 
trade which he described from picking 
up a cargo in the United States and the 
transportation of that cargo, which will 
be paid out of foreign aid funds. Is that 
what it does? 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and I want to tell him if foreign- 
fiag ships are so interested in the foreign 
aid program and the carrying of mate- 
rials bought for foreign countries under 
this program, they are not going to take 
the chance of losing the opportunity of 
coming into American ports and not 
being able to pick up this cargo. 

Mr. HAYS. The amendment pro- 
hibits them from picking up foreign aid 
cargo? 

Mr, BONNER. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have an amendment pending at 
the desk. I ask unanimous consent to 
offer it as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas: On page 6, line 16, after the first 
comma, insert: “or permits ships under its 
registry to deliver arms, ammunition, imple- 


ments of war, or other goods, wares and mer- 
chandise to that regime.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman that this 
amendment be considered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
a point of order would hold against this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can 
object. It is not necessary to make a 
point of order. The gentleman from 
Texas asks unanimous consent that his 
amendment might be offered as a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer it as an amendment to the 
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amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
alter the amendment slightly in order 
to do that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw my request for the time 
being. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations this afternoon made a fac- 
tual and eloquent presentation of the 
operations of the foreign aid program. 

I regret sincerely that there were only 
115 members in the Committee of the 
House to hear the address of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Passman]. I 
commend the gentleman for his state- 
ment. The gentleman from Louisiana 
this afternoon made sundry serious 
charges against the foreign aid program 
to which there have been no answers. 
Unfortunately, each and every charge 
was true. I am convinced by the 
eloquent presentation of the gentleman 
from Louisiana—I am convinced so well, 
in fact, that I shall vote for this restric- 
tive amendment and all other reasonable 
cutting amendments and if the reduc- 
tions are not in sizable proportion, I 
shall then vote against the bill. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I compliment the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina on his 
amendment. I had hoped to present an 
amendment which would have denied 
aid to any nation engaged in trade with 
the Castro regime. It is my understand- 
ing that the gentleman’s amendment 
does essentially the same thing. Now 
I am glad to join with the gentleman in 
support of his amendment. 

It is my opinion that we should insist 
that all of our allies cut off all trade to 
Cuba at once. It is the policy of our 
Government to “squeeze” Castro eco- 
nomically. While we “squeeze,” some of 
our allies are giving strength and sus- 
tenance to Castro by giving him markets 
for his products and by supplying him 
with the necessities of a nation’s 
economic life. 

By withholding our aid to nations 
which insist on helping Castro, we not 
only emphasize our position to those na- 
tions but we are telling the world that 
we are dead serious when we insist that 
Castro be brought to his knees and there 
is no welcome for communism in this 
hemisphere. 

I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
passes. 

Mr, HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSH. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve we must take all necessary steps to 
close any loopholes which may exist in 
the possible use of foreign aid for trans- 
shipment to Cuba. I have been assured 
by AID officials that many rumors of 
heavy shipments by our allies with the 
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use of American aid are exaggerated. 
However, even if these rumors are exag- 
gerated, the excellent amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina should 
make it crystal clear what American 
policy is and should be. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Bonner] is overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to address myself 
to the sectien appearing on page 10 of 
the bill which deals with the program 
of assistance to Cuban refugees and to 
the reasons of the committee noted in its 
report for taking the action on pages 27 
and 28 of the report. 

Mr. Chairman, this cut made by the 
committee amounts to 21 percent. The 
specific reasons assigned in the report for 
the cut are that the administration’s 
request for the care of unaccompanied 
refugee children is too high, and ought 
to be reexamined, and therefore a cut of 
$15,110,000 was made on a $70 million 
request. 

The total amount of money in the 
budget request for care of unaccompa- 
nied refugee children was $13.8 million. 
By no calculation or through any manner 
of arithmetic, logic, or otherwise, could 
you in any way justify the cut or save 
that amount of money unless you did 
away with the care of refugee children. 

Mr, Chairman, 42 percent more funds 
are allowed in this bill over last year, 
but we also have 106 percent more Cu- 
ban refugees. I think you will pardon 
a personal reference when I say that I 
have to live with this problem, because 
most of the refugees are in the congres- 
sional district which it is my honor to 
represent. I must compliment all the 
Catholic church groups, the welfare 
agencies, the citizens, and the public 
units for having done what I believe can 
be documented as an outstanding job in 
dealing with this problem of Cuban 
refugees. I take great pride in the fact 
that we have done as well as we have 
in meeting the problem of Cuban refu- 
gees which finally has been recognized as 
a national problem. The committee’s 
admonition has been noted; the figures 
have been reexamined, and I will put all 
of this information into the Recorp, I 
am sure our logic, judgment, and fair 
play will do what is right. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Fascetu], that it was not 
an arbitrary cut. Last year the program 
cost $38,557,000. We are recommending 
$55 million, which is $16,443,000 above 
the amount of last year. We recognize 
the nature of the problem and the fact 
that provision will have to be made for 
dealing with it. 

We had meager information, but we 
objected to one thing in particular, and 
that is the fact that the care for chil- 
dren in foster homes cost $165 per 
month. The comparable cost in the 
District of Columbia is $59 per month. 
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Mr. Chairman, I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. FASCELL. The $70 million in- 
cludes more than foster home care for 
unaccompanied children. It covers the 
whole gamut of care of Cuban refugees. 
They are still coming in at the rate of 
1,600 to 1,800 a week. Therefore the 
problem is not going to disappear. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I want to say to the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. FascELL] that the figures have been 
examined carefully and reexamined. 

Mr. FASCELL. I respectfully submit 
that Washington, D.C., is not the high- 
est place in the country. Those figures 
will be made available to the committee. 
I think any fair person will reconsider 
his position on the question of this 
amount of money. 

For example, the cost for care of Cuban 
children in foster family homes in Alex- 
andria, La., monthly cost to foster par- 
ents is $75; clothing, $25; medical and 
dental care, $12; education, carfare, and 
lunch, $10; services of social worker, $23; 
a total of $145.00. 

The above cost does not include travel 
expenses for the social worker or other 
administrative cost of the agency. 

Board rates for Cuban children are $25 
a month in excess of board rates for the 
agency’s own children under care. This 
is because the Cuban children are ado- 
lescents, while the agency’s own children 
are young children. It is always neces- 
sary to pay a higher rate of board for 
adolescents. Also, since these children 
have no relatives or friends, the agency 
expects more from the foster parents in 
the way of providing recreation and 
other services to the Cuban children. 
These two factors account for the higher 
board rate paid foster parents. 

The House committee, in acting on 
the administration’s request for $70,- 
100,000 to administer the Cuban refugee 
program, reduced this figure to $55 mil- 
lion, or by $15,110,000, or 21 percent. 
The subcommittee report gave no specific 
reasons for the reduction except to indi- 
cate that it felt that the amount re- 
quested for the care of unaccompanied 
children in institutions and in foster 
family homes was too high and should 
be reexamined by the officials in charge 
of the program. The total amount of 
funds requested for unaccompanied chil- 
dren was $13,800,000. 

The subcommittee action would allow 
only 42 percent more funds during fiscal 
year 1963 than were available during 
fiscal year 1962 although it is estimated 
that there will be 106 percent more 
Cuban refugees in this country during 
fiscal year 1963 than in fiscal year 1962 
who will be eligible for assistance and 
service. Even if a review should deter- 
mine that it is possible to reduce the 
amounts paid for the care of unaccom- 
panied children, the savings which would 
result could not possibly come close to 
making up the $15,110,000 reduction 
made by the subcommittee since only a 
total of $13,800,000 was requested in the 
budget for this purpose. 

Accordingly, it would be necessary to 
reduce the amounts given monthly to 
needy refugees for food, shelter, and 
clothing below the current average pay- 
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ment of $75 a month per family unit 
even though current payments fall far 
short of meeting the full financial needs 
of the refugees. It would also be neces- 
sary to reduce the amount of money con- 
templated for reimbursement to the 
Dade County, Fla., public schools, even 
though recent statistics indicate that the 
average number of children to be en- 
rolled in the Dade County elementary 
and secondary schools during the first 
semester of this year is about 19,500 
rather than the 17,000 included in the 
estimate. Similarly, reductions would 
have to be made in the amounts con- 
templated for reimbursement to Dade 
County for health and other services 
furnished on behalf of Cuban refugees. 
Finally, the reduction proposed by the 
House subcommittee would seriously 
jeopardize the carrying out of the pro- 
gram of resettling refugees outside of 
the Miami area since adequate funds 
would not be available for this purpose. 
Inasmuch as practically all facilities of 
the Miami area are being seriously over- 
taxed by the weekly influx of from 1,600 
to 1,800 Cuban refugees, the importance 
of the resettlement program cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Mr. Chairman, first, there are cur- 
rently 3,767 Cuban children in care— 
2,886 are in group care; 881 are in foster 
homes; 1,400 of these children are under 
12 years of age. 

Second. The District of Columbia Ju- 
nior Village is not the highest in the 
Nation. 

Third. The District of Columbia Ju- 
nior Village cost figure per diem is $7.02 
plus services. 

Fourth. The Catholic group care pro- 
grams for the Cubans range as low as 
$5.65 at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Fifth. While the direct board and 
room payment for foster home care for 
Cuban children is higher—$2—than the 
foster home care payment for American 
children in Louisiana—$1.70—the Cuban 
$2 is well below other cities around the 
Nation for American care. 

The current reimbursement rates for 
the care of Cuban children provided by 
voluntary child-caring agencies and in- 
stitutions are $6.50 per diem for chil- 
dren in group care and $5.50 per diem 
for children in foster home care. 

However, the Catholic Welfare Bu- 
reau, the Jewish Family Services, and 
the Children’s Service Bureau retain 50 
cents per child per day of this amount 
to cover central administration and serv- 
ice costs. 

In effect, then, the actual rate paid 
out to agencies and institutions is $6 
per diem for group care and $5 for 
foster family care. 

Examining the $5.50 per day foster 
home care figure, we find this totals 
$38.50—$5.50 times 7—per week. 


Board and room 814. 00 
VN SS S E A S 2.00 
CTP 2. 50 
. . ae 3. 50 
Administrative and service cost 6. 50 


Tota! disbursement per week. 38. 50 


On a per diem basis, this breaks down 
as 82 to the family; 64 cents allowance 
to the child including carfare—50 cents 
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welfare agency; 92-plus cents adminis- 
trative and service cost, for a total dis- 
bursement of $5.50 per diem. 

These figures do not include clothing, 
medical, and school supplies. 

The only difference in the amount for 
Cuban children and American children 
in foster home care is in the amount for 
carfare. The Cuban receives $2.50 per 
week and the American receives $1. 
This differential is because many of the 
Cuban children attend both morning and 
evening classes—thus having to make 
more school trips. 

Examining the $6.50 per day group 
care figure, we find this totals $45.50— 
$6.50 times 7—per week. 


To the institution $42. 00 
To the welfare agency 3. 50 
Total disbursement per week 45. 50 


This provides the institution with 86 
per diem to provide the full care. 

The children's service bureau in 1961 
reported actual costs of 86.57 per diem 
for care of children both Cuban and 
American in their group homes. 

Board and care rates paid directly to 
foster families by public welfare agencies 
on a per diem basis: 


Cuban welfare programm $2.00 
hh 2. 50 
Dade County, a 2.27 
Statewide average, Florida (all chil- 
1 ———— 2. 07 
„ 4. 93 
State of Louislana 1. 70 


Actual reported per diem costs of care 
by voluntary agencies participating in 
the Cuban refugee assistance program: 
Foster home care: 


Jewish family and children's service. 88. 30 
Catholic charities of Albuquerque, 


— Se — 7. 86 
Catholic services for children, Port- 
. a S 5. 64 


Reported costs of public institutions 
caring for American children in group 
care homes on a per diem basis: 


Junior Village, D.C__.----------- 87. 02 
Dade County, Fla 7. 00-9. 00 
Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Chil- 

dren's School, Normal, III 13.20 
Callegy Hall, New Lor 17. 68 
Children's Center, New Lor 12.96 
Hillerest Center for Children, New 

roeie niie races same stomata ne 15. 23 


Actual reported per diem costs of care 
for Cuban children under group care by 
voluntary agencies: 

Catholic Welfare Bureau, Miami. $5. 70-88. 78 
Catholic Charities Bureau, Jack- 


C 5. 65- 5.95 
Catholic Charities, Denver 7.25 
Catholic Charities, Illinois... 6.00- 6.95 
Catholic Charities of New 

c 6. 01- 8.60 
Catholic Services for Children, 

Portland, Oreg----.--..--.-. 7.59 


District of Columbia child welfare 
foster home program: $70 per month 
for children up to 6 months of age; $53 
per month for all children over 6 months 
of age. 

The House has approved an increase 
to $57 per month. These figures do not 
include administrative, clothing, medical, 
or educational items. 
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These items, on a yearly average, run: 


Seel tun 8 
BGhOol Garteress. 22 ee oo beeen 36, 00 
be eee ae a Be 348. 95 


Averaging this figure out—348.95/- 
12— and adding the monthly cost figure, 
$29.08, to the $53 payment provides a 
monthly care cost of $82.08—to which 
also must be added administrative and 
service cost. 

Group care program—Junior Village— 
the actual cost in 1961 was $6.81 per 
child per day. In 1962, this cost figure 
has risen to $7.02 per day. This figure 
does not include all administrative and 
service costs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PELLY: On page 
6, line 13, insert “(a)” immediately after 
“Sec. 107.“, and after iine 19 on page 6 in- 
sert the following: 

“(b) None of the funds appropriated in 
this title shall be available for assistance to 
any country which permits vessels registered, 
enrolled, licensed, or otherwise documented 
under its laws to transport to Cuba, so long 
as it is governed by the Castro regime, any 
arms, ammunition, implements of war, 
atomic energy materials, or any articles, ma- 
terials, or supplies contained on the list 
(known as the “positive list“) maintained by 
the Secretary of Commerce of commodities 
with respect to which an export license is 
required under the Export Control Act of 
1949". 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment to H.R. 13175, the foreign 
aid appropriations bill would provide 
that none of the funds appropriated 
would be available for assistance to any 
country which permits its vessels to 
transport arms or strategic materials to 
Cuba so long as Cuba is governed by the 
Castro regime. 

My proposed amendment would dove- 
tail with the provisions of the Military 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951— 
known as the Battle Act—which makes 
it mandatory to stop any kind of assist- 
ance to any nation which knowingly al- 
lows sales of arms to the Soviet bloc. 
Under this amendment use of a nation’s 
vessels to carry strategic materials would 
be treated similarly to sale of military 
goods. 

According to press releases 60 cargo 
vessels are scheduled to deliver military 
shipments to Cuba. Official information 
with regard to such ships is classified but 
from newspaper accounts it is obvious 
that the vessels of our allies, under 
NATO, are transporting these shipments. 
At least one ship from West Germany, 
Greece, and Italy have already been used 
to carry military goods to Cuba and also 
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an unspecified number from Great 
Britain. 

That our allies are assisting the Soviet 
Union to build up the military potential 
of the Communist-Castro regime in Cuba 
is unthinkable. 

In the Department of Commerce, in 
connection with the Export Control Act, 
there is a list known as the “positive” 
list. This list contains what are known 
as presumption-for-denial items against 
exports to the Communist countries. 

Validated licenses must be obtained 
from our Government for export of com- 
modities on this list to all destinations 
except Canada. 

My amendment would limit funds ap- 
propriated so that they would not be 
available for assistance to a country 
which permits its vessels to transport 
presumed strategic items for military 
purposes. 

This amendment would implement and 
encourage our allies to ban the use of 
their cargo ships for transport of Com- 
munist military arms and special mili- 
tary implements of war to Cuba as long 
as it is under the Communist Castro re- 
gime. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my point of order, and ask 
for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas: On page 6, line 16, after the first 
comma, insert “or permits ships under its 
registry to deliver arms, ammunition, imple- 
ments of war, or other goods, wares and 
merchandise to that regime,”. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr, Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, first may I say I want to commend 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner] and others interested in this 
problem. My effort here is to try to of- 
fer an amendment that will prevent the 
funds of the taxpayers of the United 
States from going into any country in 
the world that permits ships under its 
registry to deliver goods to Cuba. 

There are many quirks and terms in 
this trade situation and it is conceivable 
that the ships under the registry of one 
country may deliver goods as the agent 
of another country and would not be in 
violation of other amendments that have 
been offered. 

My purpose here is to offer an amend- 
ment that will get to the root of the evil 
and prevent the delivery of any kind of 
goods whatever to Cuba by any country 
that is accepting funds from this coun- 
try. 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. As I understand the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, it does exactly 
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what my amendment would do, and 
which was just adopted, does. In other 
words it would provide that none of the 
funds appropriated would be available 
for assistance to any country that per- 
mits vessels registered, enrolled, licensed, 
or otherwise documented under its laws 
to transport to Cuba. In other words, 
I think the gentleman is offering the 
same amendment as mine, which the 
House just accepted. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman from Washington 
to refer to goods as “presumed strategic 
goods”? 

Mr, PELLY. I referred to them as 
“arms, ammunition, implements of war, 
atomic energy materials, or any articles, 
materials, or supplies contained on the 
list—known as the positive list’ ’"—main- 
tained by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. My amend- 
ment goes just a little further and covers 
everything. That is the point. I know 
that there is a faint line of demarcation 
between implements of war today and 
implements of war tomorrow. Some- 
times those goods or wares or merchan- 
dise that might be military hardware 
today would not be military hardware 
tomorrow because of a change in the 
positive list. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Does this amend- 
ment include such things as food and 
drugs? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. My amend- 
ment would include such things as food 
and drugs. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. We are today, as 
the gentleman knows, sending food and 
drugs. Under this amendment, any 
friends of ours that sent food and drugs 
in conformity with our own policy would 
be stricken from our list of countries 
receiving foreign aid. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I do not think 
we ought to be sending anything to Cuba. 
I do not think any country accepting 
money and goods from us should deliver 
goods to Cuba. We did not send food 
and drugs to Germany, Japan, and Italy, 
while we were at war. Castro is just as 
much an enemy. 

I think I ought to conclude by saying 
that I think until we face up to this is- 
sue and face it clear across the board 
we are going to continue to have trouble. 
You cannot beg the question on Cuba. 
The day is going to come in the not too 
distant future when we are going to be 
faced with the proposition of either in- 
vading Cuba or backing off. I think we 
ought to invoke every economic sanc- 
tion available to us at this time, includ- 
ing any influence we can have on our 
friendly countries, especially those coun- 
tries that are taking aid from us. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Louisiana withdraw his point of 
order? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my point of order, but I ask 
to be recognized in opposition to the 
amendment. 
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I wish we might have an opportunity 
to study these amendments and see how 
far reaching they may be. I hope the 
House will vote down this amendment 
and then, if the gentleman from Texas 
should give us the opportunity in the 
future, we would be pleased to discuss 
the matter with him. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, we all, I am 
sure, are very exercised about the fact 
of our allies in any way, directly or 
indirectly, aiding Cuba. We must be 
continuously on the alert to stop this 
outrageous state of affairs. Butin order 
to understand this proposed amendment, 
I would like to ask the author of this 
amendment if, for instance, West Ger- 
man ships were being chartered to Rus- 
sia which was in turn shipping goods 
to Cuba, would this mean that tomorrow 
we would have to stop any military 
assistance to West Germany? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. JOELSON. Then, I think we 
ought to be cognizant of that fact when 
we vote on it. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most serious 
problems confronting our Nation in re- 
cent days and weeks is the shipment to 
Cuba of strategic military materiel. 
Our citizens are most concerned, and 
are urging our Government to do some- 
thing to prevent the buildup of a Com- 
munist military base 90 miles off our 
shores. The President and Members of 
Congress have also expressed concern, 
and have come forward with suggested 
courses of action. As a matter of fact, 
both Houses of Congress will soon act 
upon a resolution stating the policy of 
the United States with regard to the 
situation. It expresses similar views to 
those advanced by the President. But, 
my colleagues, the resolution and many 
of the suggestions advanced are only 
statements. They offer no real prac- 
tical solution to the problem which con- 
fronts us. The most practical solution 
to that problem has been offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 
It presents a very real method of keeping 
those nations who accept our aid from 
permitting the carriage by their ships 
of materiel which Castro’s Cuba needs. 
Castro will fall in time if he does not 
receive help from other nations. Mr. 
Chairman, I supported the other amend- 
ments offered which seek to deal with 
this matter, but in my humble opinion, 
and desirable as these amendments may 
be, they do not go far enough. They 
reach and seek to solve only a small 
part of the problem. 

If the House of Representatives really 
wants to deal effectively with the Cuban 
situation it will approve the amendment 
offered by my distinguished colleague 
from Texas, Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this 
amendment be withdrawn by my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Texas. It might lead us to world war 
III and leave us unprepared with allies. 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, what we must carefully 
realize is this. Under the Constitution 
of the United States, and court decisions 
through the years, the matter of foreign 
policy is in the hands of the President 
of the United States. He has the ulti- 
mate decision. He has the ultimate re- 
sponsibility. Secondly, a large body 
such as this Congress, with 437 Members, 
cannot deal with the finesse and with 
the study and the care that is necessary. 
in making these decisions. Thirdly, the 
Committee on Appropriations has gone 
over this measure, and the chairman of 
this particular subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Pass MANI, 
urges the deaft of this particular amend- 
ment. Such multiple restrictions added 
by these amendments will unduly ham- 
per the administration of this act. I feel 
if we make the bill so restricted that the 
President does not have an opportunity 
to exercise his full discretion, then we 
are not within the spirit of the Consti- 
tution and the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cisions. 

Finally, may I say this? The House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of this 
great Congress, this great committee, has 
passed on this legislation. It watches 
our U.S. foreign policy closely. Just as 
you do not want anything of strategic 
value to go to Cuba, neither do I want 
anything to go to Cuba, that might in 
any way jeopardize our U.S. security. 
But certainly we do not want people 
starving who may later be our friends, 
and in the free world, our chief asset is 
freedom of choice for our allies and 
friends. I feel the people of Cuba have 
had an imposition made on them. I 
feel if they are given an opportunity, 
they will overthrow that Government, 
which is a dictatorship by military rule. 
May I say in final conclusion, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this question is one of bal- 
ance. We must carefully look to see 
whether by restrictive and demanding 
amendments, we hurt the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization upon which our 
own security depends. We in Congress 
must place prime consideration on keep- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
Rio Treaty in operation for our U.S. 
security and the defense of the Atlantic 
Community of Nations and the free 
world. These are mutual security 
treaties voluntarily agreed to by free 
nations, of the highest importance to our 
American people. 

Simply because some of our allies at 
this time do not see that the actions 
proposed in these amendments on Cuba 
are in the interest of the highest U.S. 
security they must be reasoned with, 
argued with, they must be consulted 
with, and patience must be a friendly 
and constant virtue. I must say to you 
that if an arbitrary restrictive position 
is taken here by the House as against 
what the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has said that they feel should be 
done, I believe it would be a mistake. 

I am a Republican, I am a supporter 
of the U.S. bipartisan foreign policy. I 
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rejoice that we drop partisan lines in 
working for the security of our country. 
President Kennedy is my President, he 
is your President, and I feel that the 
passage of such amendments could be 
taken as some lack of confidence that 
will be taken advantage of by people 
who are not friendly to us. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. Iyield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We have, of course, 
already adopted two amendments to this 
section. I believe they can be lived with, 
that we can work them out. There is 
another amendment pending. If you 
get too many amendments to the same 
section you may make it unworkable and 
impossible to live with. But I feel in 
the case of the two amendments which 
have been adopted we can work it out, 
but if you now add a third amendment 
to the same section it may make it very 
complicated, too complicated to work 
out. That is why I ask you to vote down 
the amendment. 

Mr. FULTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana on this point. 
We are all agreed in principle; the ques- 
tion is, How do we implement the prin- 
ciple? This is not the place to fix rigid 
limits on U.S. foreign policy. We can 
express ourselves on general policy direc- 
tion, we can make our views known to 
the President, but we must all realize 
that in the final analysis, the ultimate 
responsibility is his. He is the Com- 
mander in Chief of this country. Under 
the Constitution of the United States and 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
Executive through the U.S. Department 
of State, and in the case of treaties, and 
Ambassadors, and so forth, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. The 
Executive takes the responsibility for the 
foreign policy of this country, and car- 
ries it on from day to day in many parts 
of the world. While I agree with the 
spirit of the amendment, I for one will 
not bind the President’s hands in deroga- 
tion of our North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and the Rio Treaty simply 
because some of the individual member 
states may be wrong. It is a question 
of whether we should affect this al- 
liance or any other alliance. Our North 
Atlantic Treaty and Rio Treaty alliances 
are two of the strongest foundations we 
have in our U.S. national defense and the 
security of the free world. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. Will the gentleman 
give me the citation from the Constitu- 
tion which places the foreign policy 
solely in the hands of the President? 

Mr. FULTON. I cannot cite a specific 
article and section, but it certainly is 
clear that under the Constitution and 
the decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
the President has that sole power, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate in 
certain instances, and of course the 
money to be supplied by the Congress. 

Mr. PILLION. I must disagree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. Secondly, the Presi- 
dent under article 2 is the Commander 
in Chief, and the Executive power is 
vested in the President by that article. 
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Mr. PILLION. The gentleman will 
find that responsibility for the defense 
of this country rests with the Congress 
solely and wholly. 

Mr. FULTON. Does the gentleman 
think that this body with nearly 600 
Members can decide what the balance 
of interest is between the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Rio Treaty, the 
Organization of American States, and 
any hire contracts for transportation 
by various free-world countries? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. FULTON 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. FULTON. Why try in advance 
to meet many complicated circumstances 
of which this is only one, and our Mem- 
bers certainly have not been briefed in 
secret as a body. This is restricted only 
to Cuba, but it equally should apply to 
Communist China, North Vietnam, and 
North Korea. So it is not a correctly 
drawn amendment. 

Mr. PILLION. This Congress too 
often assumes that the President has 
full responsibility for the foreign policy 
of this country. That is why we are in 
the desperate situation we are in today, 
because we have neglected our own re- 
sponsibility in dealing with world politi- 
cal and foreign policy matters. 

Mr. FULTON. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: Why should not na- 
tions who trade with Communist China 
be included in this policy as well as 
Cuba? I say the amendment is defi- 
cient, and is not based on a broadly con- 
ceived and carefully studied policy. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the necessary number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have deen advocating 
for a long time that effective action be 
taken with regard to Cuba, with regard 
to the Communist conspiracy that exists 
there 90 miles from our shores which 
threatens the Western Hemisphere. 

One of the most effective things the 
United States could do would be to en- 
courage the Cuban refugees to form a 
Cuban government in exile which would 
be recognized by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Then they might organize 
themselves and win their own freedom 
in Cuba. This certainly has not as yet 
been done despite interest expressed in 
this approach by President Kennedy 
when running as a candidate for the 
Presidency. 

It has been further recommended by 
myself and others that the U.S. Govern- 
ment inform Mao Tse-tung and Khru- 
shchev that we do not intend to permit, 
contrary to the Monroe Doctrine, any 
shipment in the future of heavy war 
materiel, contrary to the Monroe Doc- 
trine that was reenunciated at the meet- 
ing of the Organization of American 
States at Punta del Este. Those Com- 
munist nations should be advised to the 
effect that the inshipment of such Com- 
munist war materiel is in violation of 
this doctrine and should be terminated 
immediately. 

I am proud to say this House has fi- 
nally taken some affirmative action put- 
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ting into effect a number of those rec- 
ommendations by amendments to section 
107 of H.R. 13175 and an additional one 
which is now under consideration. That 
is why I support the amendment now 
pending to cut off Alliance for Progress 
funds or other foreign aid money to any 
country that does business with Fidel 
Castro and thus the Communists in 
Cuba. This also means any other for- 
eign aid money for countries that might 
do business with Cuba, not only as it re- 
lates to war materiel shipments but as it 
relates to giving Castro what he needs 
to stay in business, which is money, and 
goods, or economic support through 
trade channels. 

I was in Warsaw over the recess pe- 
riod last year, and I found out some- 
thing about the half billion dollars in 
foreign aid and foodstuffs that had been 
sent to Poland by the United States, 
which I might add was largely used by 
the Polish Government to keep itself in 
power as a Communist regime. At that 
time Poland was also asking for another 
$160 million worth of our foodstuffs and 
the substance of this country, paid for 
by the American taxpayers, and at that 
time what was Poland doing? It was 
buying $18 million worth of sugar from 
Cuba, which they did not need. It has 
a surplus of sugar now. This was ob- 
viously on orders from the Kremlin to 
buy $18 million of sugar from Cuba, 
giving it economic substance which 
keeps Castro going. They were not at 
that time providing Cuba with military 
assistance, but they were providing 
Cuba with shipyard equipment. Again 
I say that illustrates why this amend- 
ment is needed. 

This country has taken action similar 
to this amendment. This country has 
cut off the economic substance in dollars 
from Cuba by putting into effect a sugar 
embargo. This country has sanctioned 
exactly on behalf of itself what this 
amendment calls for on the part of our 
foreign aid recipients, and that simply 
is that there shall be no aid to any coun- 
try that does business with and gives 
Fidel Castro and the Cuban Communists 
what they have to have to keep going 
in Cuba, and that is economic help and 
economic substance. That is equally as 
important, as far as keeping the Com- 
munist regime in power in Cuba is con- 
cerned, as would be military materiel, 
because Castro cannot keep going much 
longer if he does not continue to get 
economic assistance from these countries 
in the form of goods. 

This amendment I think is essential if 
we are going to close existing loopholes, 
if we are going to stop Poland from 
taking our foodstuffs to the tune of a 
half billion dollars, and at the same time 
giving economic assistance and sub- 
stance to Castro and to his regime. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the amendment 
will be adopted and that it will be fol- 
lowed up by its implementation by the 
administration. The American people 
demand action in dealing with Castro 
and the Communists. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time for the 
purpose of explaining the motion to re- 
commit which I will offer at the proper 
time. It will read as follows: 

On page 3, after line 15, insert the fol- 
lowing: “Of the foregoing amount under 
the heading ‘Economic Assistance’ not to 
exceed $2,230,400,000 in the aggregate shall 
be available for such purposes.” 


Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is to strike $100 million from 
the category known as Economic As- 
sistance. It is from the economic assist- 
ance at large. If this is adopted, the 
Executive will be allowed to select where 
he wants the $100 million to come from, 
and he can take it from any “spigot” he 
desires. 

Mr. Chairman, lest anyone think that 
this is a meat-ax approach, let me dis- 
cuss with the members of the Committee 
the state of the bill which we have pend- 
ing before us today. We have heard and 
read in the various periodicals that this 
is a bill which has been cut drastically. 
Let us compare it with some of the other 
appropriations which we have made over 
the past few years: 

In 1956 we appropriated $2,703 million. 
In 1957, $3,766 million; in 1958, $2,768 
million; in 1959, $3,298 million; in 1960, 
$3,225 million; in 1961, $3,716 million; in 
1962, $3,914 million, and this bill, in 
titles I and II, is approximately $3,330 
million. So, this bill is just about the 
same size as the other bills which we 
have acted upon for this purpose dur- 
ing the last 7 years. 

Mr. Chairman, lest anyone think that 
this hamstrings the Executive, permit 
me to point out this fact: In this same 
title there is $225 million appropri- 
ated for a contingency fund. This fund 
is available for any purpose for which 
this act can be utilized. It is as broad 
as a barn. Parenthetically, this is one 
of the facets of the bill which many 
of us feel should be tightened. Also, 
there is transferability in this bill. Ten 
percent of practically every cent which 
we appropriate in title I can be trans- 
ferred from one category to another, 
with certain exceptions. You can trans- 
fer money out of military assistance, but 
you cannot transfer it in. There are 
other exceptions, but it all adds up to 
the fact that there is about $290 million 
worth of transferability contained in this 
bill. So we have flexibility in the hands 
of the Executive in this bill amounting to 
some $515 million. This, I submit, is a 
great amount of flexibility. In fact, 
perhaps, it is more flexible than the tax- 
payers of the United States can stand. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to also point 
out the fact, as the gentleman from 
Louisiana has said from time to time, 
the pipeline in this program is not going 
down; it is going up. The gentleman’s 
letter of September 12 addressed to all 
the Members of the House, points out 
that the unexpended funds for this pro- 
gram, as of June 30, 1962, amount to 
almost $2 billion more than they did on 
June 30, 1960. So, lest anyone feel that 
the foreign aid program has been starv- 
ing to death, I bring these facts and 
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figures to you so that you will realize 
that we really, instead of being niggardly 
with this program, have been quite 
liberal with it. I feel that the interest 
of the taxpayers, and the interest of the 
nations we help, alike will be furthered 
by the cut of an additional $100 million 
in this way, which allows the Executive 
to place the cut wherever he desires to 
do so. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from Ari- 
zona yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is, of course, going 
to be rather difficult to oppose my good 
friend, the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Ruopves]. We have worked very long 
and hard on this bill. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The Chair- 
man does not have to oppose me. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I mean on the re- 
committal motion. 

In the circumstances, I cannot support 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] 
has expired. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the subcommittee 
and also in the full committee we have 
gone over this bill very carefully. Some 
of us, including myself, have very strong 
feelings that the bill is still higher than 
it should be, although we have made 
some substantial reductions; in fact, the 
largest dollar cut, percentagewise, that 
we have ever made. We trust that, in 
the circumstances, the House will sup- 
port the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee in the recommendations that have 
been made. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Would not the gentle- 
man like to have just a little bit of el- 
bowroom when he goes over to the other 
body? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am not sure I un- 
derstood the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Would not the gentle- 
man like to have a little bit more elbow- 
room, which he would have if we cut this 
another $100 million? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I might say to the 
gentleman that we try very hard to pro- 
tect the position of the House in con- 
ference. I believe the record is quite 
clear on that point. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. One year we got this 
bill back here on the last night of the 
session, about 3 or 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We finished at 5:00. 

Mr. GROSS. It had then become an 
omnibus appropriation bill. As I re- 
member there were some 60 amend- 
ments, and about 30 of them were not 
germane to the bill. Can the gentleman 
give us any assurance tonight that we 
will not make another omnibus appro- 
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priation bill out of this, and get it back 
here in the bowels of the morning or the 
bowels of the night? 

Mr. PASSMAN. There is a supple- 
mental money bill pending which should 
include the items that the gentleman is 
talking about. 

Mr. GROSS. I am afraid it will catch 
too much. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to make it crystal clear that 
the motion to recommit does not apply 
to the military assistance program part 
of the bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Nevertheless, I hope 
the House will stay with the recommen- 
dations of the subcommittee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KITCHIN: Add 
a new section to the title on page 8, after 
line 4, to read: 

“Src. 113. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available pursuant to this act for 
carrying out the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, may be used to pay in 
whole or in part any assessments, arrearages 
or dues of any member of the United Nations. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that this is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] makes the point 
of order that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 
Does the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina desire to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, only 
to the extent that I follow the same lan- 
guage that appears in sections 109, 110, 
and 111 of the bill. It is a limitation on 
the expenditures of the funds in the 
title. I do not think it is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mitts). The 
Chair has had an opportunity to read 
the language of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. KIrcHIN] to which the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] makes a point of 
order. 

The language of the gentleman's 
amendment is a limitation upon the use 
of funds contained in the bill and is, 
therefore, in order as a limitation. The 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
saying that he makes a point of order to 
this amendment that it is not germane 
to this bill? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
says: 

None of the funds appropriated or made 
available pursuant to this Act— 


That is this very bill. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. This amendment 
was covered in the United Nations bond 
bill last week. 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be so 
but it is still germane to this bill perisa 
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it deals with funds contained in this bill. 
The Chair therefore overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not take the entire 5 minutes. I do not 
think it is needed. I think the matters 
contained in this amendment were pretty 
well discussed when the U.N. bond bill 
was before us a few days ago. 

I think the colloquy between the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
FounTAamn] and the chairman of the com- 
mittee is of record. I think that this 
amendment is needed. I think the evi- 
dence was pretty well before us that 
there were transfers of funds coming out 
of contingency funds and other funds 
that went into the payment of dues and 
arrearages of assessments of other na- 
tions. I feel this is necessary in this 
title, particularly in view of the fact that 
in this bill on page 3, beginning in line 1, 
there are the words, “contingency fund: 
for expenses authorized by section 
451(a), $225 million,“ together with 
other items mentioned in this bill. I 
think probably there have been trans- 
fers to effect this type of payment of dues 
and arrearages of other nations in the 
United Nations and I think this is one 
time we can tie down what the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs said 
the other day was an understanding, but 
we can certainly tie it down in this bill 
and make certain that no funds avail- 
able under this title shall be used to pay 
any arrearages of assessments or dues of 
any member of the United Nations. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. There was 
so much confusion in the Chamber that 
I am not sure just what the gentleman’s 
amendment means. Am I correct that 
what this amendment does is to pro- 
hibit the practice of many nations to 
whom we contribute financial aid of tak- 
ing our money and paying their dues to 
the United Nations with it, so that it 
makes us pay much more than the 
amount we are now paying? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think it would, and 
it would go further. It would say that 
none of the emergency funds utilized by 
agencies of our Government can be used 
by transfer or otherwise to pay these as- 
sessments of other members of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. In other 
words, this is intended to make some of 
these other nations pay their own way? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is exactly right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monacan: On 
page 8, after line 4, insert the following: 

“Sec. 113. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available under this Act for carrying 
out the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, may be usec to make payments 
with respect to any capital project financed 
by loans or grants from the United States 
where the United States has not selected 
directly the firms to provide engineering, pro- 
curement, and construction services on such 
project.” 
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Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to retain 
U.S. control over the contracting and the 
precontracting procedures of capital 
projects that are financed through the 
foreign aid program. 

Two months ago a policy was enunci- 
ated by the AID Agency under which a 
capital project, which means a project 
in excess of $100,000, would no longer be 
subject insofar as its contracting and 
precontracting procedures were con- 
cerned, that is, the engineering studies, 
architectural studies, and the actual 
letting of the contract, to the supervision 
of the Agency itself. 

In other words, as a result of this 
policy, all these procedures would be left 
to the grantee or the beneficiary country 
and the AID Agency would only have a 
postcontractual supervision over these 
capital contracts in excess of $100,000. 

The policy statement was that AID 
will administer these projects by con- 
trolling and monitoring the use of the 
funds rather than by direct involvement 
in the contracting, engineering, procure- 
ment, and construction procedures. 
These arrangements would be made by 
the borrower or grantee directly with the 
firm it would select to do the particular 
work in question. 

The thrust of the policy would be to 
place responsibility upon the recipient 
country and not to retain it in the U.S. 
AID Agency. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
we have had sufficient difficulty up to 
now with capital contracts in which we 
have retained control, we have seen 
numerous instances of negligence, of 
misfeasance, and of criminality and these 
have occurred under U.S. control. 
Therefore, I suggest this is not a time to 
change this policy. And the purpose of 
my amendment, Mr. Chairman, is to re- 
instate control by our Government of 
these vital contracting procedures. 

Without this supervision we could have 
a global fiscal free lunch counter such as 
we have never seen before. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONAGAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Unless this amendment 
is adopted, this Congress would have no 
way in the world that it could get any 
information about performance on con- 
tracts or projects in any of our AID ac- 
tivities. Is that not correct? 

Mr.MONAGAN. Certainly. It would 
make it extremely difficult to do so. 

Mr. HARDY. And if the contract is 
awarded by the grantee, there will not be 
any way that we can examineit. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr.MONAGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONAGAN. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. This amendment 
would stop this policy which, if it goes 
into effect, would permit these foreign 
countries, using their somewhat loose 
procurement practices, to spend our 
money; and to find out how they did it, 
we would have to ask the questions of a 
foreign official, because all the AID peo- 
ple would tell us is, We do not have 
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anything to do with that any more. We 
let the recipient take care of the con- 
tracts on these projects.” 

This new policy would defy the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and the Foreign Op- 
erations Subcommittee of Government 
Operations and deprive them of the op- 
portunity to find out how the money is 
spent, because our officials would say, 
“We are no longer responsible for it.” 

Mr. MONAGAN. The gentleman is 
correct, except that this policy is in effect 
at the present time. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONAGAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. All I can say about the 
gentleman’s amendment is that if he 
thinks this will cure any skulduggery, 
he is in error, and if he thinks he is 
going to get any information, then he 
has not tried to get any from some of the 
American companies that have been in- 
volved in the very thing that he is trying 
to prevent. They will not give you any 
information. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Ihave been involved 
and have been trying to get information 
for 4 years with the Hardy committee. 
I know something about the problem, and 
I believe this amendment would be help- 
ful in this regard. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONAGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I wholeheartedly concur 
in the recommendations made by the 
gentleman from Connecticut. The 
amendment is necessary if we on our 
committee and you on the Hardy com- 
mittee and others on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs are to get the informa- 
tion and to have the means of prevent- 
ing abuses not only after the fact but 
before the fact. I hope the amendment 
is approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. MONAGAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harpy: On page 
8, after line 4, insert the following: 

“Sec. 113. Of the funds appropriated or 
made available pursuant to this Act not 
more than $4,000,000 may be used during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, in carrying 
out section 241 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended.” 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, this 
morning my subcommittee issued part I 
of a report based on an extensive exami- 
nation of the contract operations of 
AID’s Office of Research, Evaluation and 
Planning Assistance Staff (REPAS). 
The purpose of my amendment is to 
correct the serious administrative and 
procedural deficiencies we found, most 
of which were caused by too much money 
at the disposal of REPAS. That office 
obligated approximately 88% million 
during the 6 months of its existence— 
it was established on December 29, 
1961—and 70 percent of this obligation 
took place in the closing days of the fis- 
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cal year to prevent the return of the 
funds to the Treasury. Of the cross- 
section of the contracts examined by my 
subcommittee none could be classified as 
“research” as intended by Congress when 
in section 241 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 funds were authorized for 
research programs, They were merely 
commodity or service contracts disguised 
as research. They were not developed 
in REPAS but “sold” to that office by 
other sections of AID which did not 
have a large enough budget to carry 
them out. One contract was for a solar- 
powered boat to sail the rivers of 
Surinam. Another was for 1,000 23- 
inch transistorized television sets to be 
used for educational programs in the 
jungle. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
need for research in connection with our 
AID program—but what REPAS has 
been doing bears little resemblance to 
what we have a right to expect. 

By reducing the funds available to it; 
that office will be compelled to be far 
more selective in its operations and may 
pay more attention to its basic function 
as reflected by the legislative history of 
section 241. There Congress expressed 
its intent that the research office should 
gather together and analyze the mate- 
rial already prepared by the research 
community and put it in a form which 
would be useful to AID in getting maxi- 
mum results with U.S. aid dollars. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
know how much was requested by the 
President for the purpose of research? 

Mr. HARDY. Iam not sure whether 
there was actually a budget item for this 
Office? 

Mr. ROONEY. The President re- 
quested $20 million for that purpose. 
The gentleman would reduce that $20 
million to $4 million. I cannot go along 
with this proposed amendment. 

Mr. HARDY. I was aware that this 
office is hoping to have $20 million for 
next year but I must say this to my 
friend that if utilization of research 
funds is no better in the future than it 
has been in the past even the $4 million 
which my amendment would permit will 
be too much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 113, noes 86. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, the hour is late. It is now 8:30, 
and I shall seek to set the good example 
of brevity. 

First, I would join in the universal 
acclaim of the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman], with 
whose praise this Chamber has been 
ringing. During the long weeks and 
months that the distinguished gentle- 
man has been working with his subcom- 
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mittee on the pending bill I have seen 
him at close range as a fellow guest at 
the Congressional Hotel. How he has 
kept up the gruelling pace day after day, 
7 days and nights a week, 1 month after 
another, has been the wonder of his col- 
leagues living at the Congressional. 
Early breakfast, then to his office. Less 
than an hour for dinner, then back to 
his office until midnight at the earliest, 
usually much later. The same schedule 
on Saturdays and Sundays as on the 
other 5 days of the week. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with 
Otto PassMAN on all his conclusions 
and, Mr. Chairman, it would be a sorry 
day for the country if everyone in this 
Chamber ever was in complete agree- 
ment on everything—all his colleagues 
will admit that he is a dedicated public 
servant who never spares himself. This 
is especially true among his colleagues 
living at the Congressional who have 
been privileged to observe at close range 
his working habits. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would express 
my concern for the African program if 
the cut in the Development Loan Fund 
stands. Africa is tremendously impor- 
tant to us and to the future of the world. 
This I could not overstress. 

The administration requested $1.25 
billion in funds for development loans 
for fiscal year 1963. The House Appro- 
propriations Committee reduced this 
figure to $775 million. At the present 
time the administration has commit- 
ments to Pakistan, India, and Greece 
totaling $715 million. This would leave 
a total of only $60 million for the rest 
of the world excluding Latin America— 
for which separate funds are provided. 

I followed closely the remarks of the 
able gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] in which he said that the commit- 
ments to India and Pakistan were not 
final. I doubt, however, whether our 
country would wish to give the appear- 
ance to the world of reneging on an ar- 
rangement that has had so much of 
world notice and which has created such 
tremendous expectation. 

Even assuming that the remaining $60 
million were to be allotted entirely to 
Africa—which is highly unlikely—it 
would be inadequate even to move 
forward on the long-term commitments 
we have made to Nigeria, Tanganyika 
and Tunisia. For these three countries 
alone, it is estimated that we would need 
$120 million to $140 million in fiscal year 
1963. While we can stretch out our pro- 
grams somewhat since we have not made 
commitments that must be met specifi- 
cally in fiscal year 1963, a cut far below 
this level would not only cause bitter 
disappointment but would raise serious 
questions as to the ability of these coun- 
tries to continue with the development 
plans on which their hopes for future 
viability must rest. The proposed assist- 
ance from the United States is essential 
to the success of their plans, and a 
drastic cut would also undermine the 
careful groundwork we have been laying 
with other friendly countries to secure 
additional help needed from them. 

There are also many important proj- 
ects in other countries which are well 
advanced and toward which the coun- 
tries concerned have had reasonable ex- 
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pectations for U.S. assistance. These 
include loans for major educational and 
health facilities in Liberia, roads in the 
Sudan, a development bank in the Ivory 
Coast and transport facilities in Ethi- 
opia. In Morocco, where we had pro- 
posed cutting back sharply on supporting 
assistance, it was with the understand- 
ing that we would provide development 
loans. If this should now not be possible, 
the situation with respect to our bases 
will force us to seek additional support- 
ing assistance—presumably from the 
contingency fund. 

In a number of countries, including 
those mentioned above, we had moved 
items heretofore provided on a grant 
basis to development loans. These in- 
clude funds for school and hospital con- 
struction, as well as traditional loan 
purposes. None of this will be able to 
go forward in any significant amount if 
the appropriation cut holds. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not presenting an 
amendment to restore to the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund sufficient additional 
money to take care of the modest African 
programs that are vital to our national 
interest. I know how hard and con- 
scientiously the subcommitiee has 
worked. I know how difficult it is intel- 
ligently to work these things out when 
we are sitting as Committee of the 
Whole. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the 
House conferees, when they meet with 
those from the other body, will consider 
an increase to the Development Loan 
Fund item at least sufficient to main- 
tain our position in the huge and tre- 
mendously important continent of 
Africa. Our stake in Africa is large. 
That, Mr. Chairman, again I say we can- 
not overstress. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 13175) making appropriations for 
foreign aid and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill, as amended, 
do pass. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill, and 
all amendments thereto, to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit, 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I am, Mr. 

er. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
qualifies. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona moves to recom- 
mit the bill to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, with instructions to report the 
same forthwith, with the following amend- 
ment: On page 3, after line 15, insert the 
following: “Of the foreguing amount under 
the heading ‘Economic Assistance’ not to 
exceed $2,230,400,000 in the aggregate shall 
be available for such purposes.” 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
eo at on that I demand the yeas and 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 190, nays 203, not voting 42, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 241] 
YEAS—190 
Abbitt Forrester Morris 
Abernethy Fountain Mosher 
Adair Frazier Moulder 
Alexander Garland Murray 
Alford Gathings Nelsen 
Al Gavin Norblad 
Andersen, Glenn Ny; 
3 Goodell O'Konski 
Anderson, III g O 
Grant Pelly 
Arends Griffin Pillion 
Ashbrook Gross Poage 
Ashmore Gubser Poff 
Auchincloss Hagan, Ga Ray 
Avery Haley 
Ayres Hall Rhodes, Ariz 
Baker Halleck Rie 
Baring Harrison, Wyo, Rivers, 8.C. 
Battin Harsha Roberts, Ala 
Becker Harvey, Mich. Robison 
Hemphill Rogers, Fla 
Belcher Henderson Tex. 
Bell Herlong Roudebush 
Bennett, Fla. Hi 
nnett, Mich. Hoeven Rousselot 
Hoffman, Ill. Rutherford 
Betts Hosmer t. 
Bow Huddleston Saylor 
Boykin Ichord, Mo Schadeberg 
y Jennings Schenck 
Bromwell Jensen Scherer 

wn Johansen Schneebeli 
Broyhill Jonas Schweiker 
Bruce Jones, Mo Scott 
Burleson Kearns Selden 
Byrnes, Wis. Keith Shipley 

y Kilburn Short 
Cederberg Kil Shriver 
Chamberlain King, N.Y, Siler 
Chelf Kitchin Smith, Calif, 
Chenoweth Knox Smith, Va. 
Kornegay Springer 
Kyl 
Collier Laird Stubblefield 
Colmer Langen 
Corbett Latta Taylor 
Cramer Lennon e, Calif. 
Cunningham Lipscomb Teague, Tex. 
Curtis, Mo. McCulloch ‘Thomson, Wis. 
Dague McIntire Tollefson 
n McMillan Utt 
Derwinski McVey Van Pelt 
Devine Mack Waggonner 
Dole Martin, Nebr. Watts 
Dominick Matthews Westland 
Dorn May Wharton 
Dowdy Meader Whitener 
Downing Michel Whitten 
Durno Miller, N.Y. Williams 
Ellsworth Milliken Willis 
Fenton Minshall Wilson, Ind. 
Findley Moore Wi: 
Fisher Moorehead, Young 
Flynt Ohio Younger 
NAYS—203 

Addabbo Ashley Bailey 
Albert Aspinall Baldwin 
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Barrett Gray O'Brien, N.Y. 
Barry Green, Oreg. O'Hara, 
Bass, Tenn. Green, Pa. O'Hara, Mich. 
Bates riffiths lsen 
Beckworth Hagen, Calif O'Neill 
Blatnik ers 
Boggs Hansen Passman 
Boland Harding Patman 
Bolling Hardy Perkins 
Bolton Peterson 
Bonner Hays Pfost 
Brademas Healey Philbin 
Brewster Hechler Pike 
Brooks, Tex Holifield Pirnie 
Broomfield Holland Powell 
Burke, Ky Horan Price 
Burke, Mass. Inouye Pucinski 
Byrne, Pa. Jarman Purcell 
Cahill Joelson Quie 
Cannon Johnson, Calif. Rains 
Carey Johnson,Md. Randall 
Celler Johnson, Wis. Reuss 
Chiperfield Jones, Ala. Rhodes, Pa 
k Karsten Roberts, Tex 
Karth 0 
Cohelan Kastenmeler Rooney 
Conte Kelly Roosevelt 
Cook Keogh Rosenthal 
Cooley King, Calif Rostenkowski 
Corman King, Utah Ryan, Mich. 
Curtin Kirwan Ryan, N.Y. 
Curtis, Mass. Kluczynski St. Germain 
Daddario Kowalski Santangelo 
Daniels Kunkel Schwengel 
Davis, John W. Lane Scranton 
Davis, Tenn. Lankford Seely-Brown 
Dawson Lesinski Shelley 
Delaney Libonati Sheppard 
Dent Lindsay Sibal 
Diggs McDowell Sisk 
Dingell Fall Slack 
Donohue Macdonald Smith, Iowa 
Doyle Madden Smith, Miss, 
Dulski Magnuson Stafford 
Dwyer Mahon Staggers 
Edmondson Mailliard Stephens 
Elliott Marshall Stratton 
Everett Mathias Sullivan 
Evins Merrow Thompson, NJ. 
Fallon Miller, Clem Thompson, Tex. 
Farbstein Miller, Thornberry 
Fascell George P Toll 
Feighan Mills Trimble 
ood Moeller Tupper 
Fogarty Monagan Udall, Morris K. 
Ford Montoya Ullman 
Frelinghuysen Moorhead, Pa. Vanik 
Friedel organ Wallhauser 
Fulton Morrison Walter 
Gallagher Morse Weaver 
Garmatz Moss Wickersham 
Gary Multer Widnall 
Giaimo Murphy Wright 
Gilbert Natcher Yates 
Gonzalez Nedzi Zablocki 
Granahan Nix Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—42 
Anfuso Hull Rivers, Alaska 
Bass, N.H. Judd Rogers, Colo. 
Blitch Kee Saund 
Breeding Landrum Sikes 
Buckley Spence 
vis, McDonough Thomas 
James C McSween Thompson, La. 
Denton MacGregor Tuck 
Dooley Martin, Mass. Van Zandt 
Finnegan Mason m 
Fino Norrell Weis 
Harrison, Va O’Brien, II. Whalley 
Harvey, Ind Pilcher Wilson, Calif. 
Hébert Reifel 


Hoffman, Mich. Riley 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hull for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Sikes for, with Mr. Rogers of Colorado 
against. 

Mr. Tuck for, with Mr. O’Brien of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Finnegan against. 

Mr, Reifel for, with Mr. Rivers of Alaska 
against. 

Mr. Breeding for, with Mr. Judd against. 

Mr. Harvey of Indiana for, with Mr. Den- 
ton against. 
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Mr. Wilson of California for, with Mrs. 
Kee against. 

Mr. McDonough for, with Mr. MacGregor 
against. 

Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr. Loser against. 

Mr. Landrum for, with Mr. Spence against. 

Mr. James C. Davis for, with Mr. Saund 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. McSween with Mrs. Weis. 

Mrs, Blitch with Mr. Fino. 

Mrs, Riley with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. Hoff- 
man of Michigan. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Dooley. 

Mrs. Norrell with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire. 


Mr. HARRISON of Virgina. Mr. 
Speaker, is it necessary to qualify in or- 
der to vote? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must 
qualify. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I would 
vote “yea” if I could qualify. I cannot 
qualify. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay”. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
passage I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 249, nays 144, not voting 42, 
as follows: 


on 


[Roll No. 242] 
YEAS—249 
Addabbo Delaney Inouye 
bert Dent Joelson 

Arends Derounian Johnson, Calif 
Ashley Dingell Johnson, Md 
Aspinall Dominick Johnson, Wis 
Auchincloss Donohue Jones, Ala 
Avery Downing Jones, Mo. 
Ayres Doyle Karsten 
Bailey Karth 
Baldwin er Kastenmeier 
Barrett Edmondson Keith 

Elliott Kelly 
Bass, Tenn Ellsworth Keogh 
Bates Everett Kilburn 
Beckworth Evins King, Calif. 

Fallon King, Utah 
Bennett, Fla. Farbstein n 

Fascell Kluczynski 

Feighan Kowalski 
Boland Fenton Kunkel 
Bolling Flood Kyl 
Bolton Lane 
Boykin Ford Langen 
Brademas Frazier Lankford 
Brewster Frelinghuysen Lesinski 
Bromwell Friedel Libonati 
Brooks, Tex. Fulton Lindsay 
Broomfield Gallagher McDowell 
Broyhill Garmatz McFall 
Burke, Ky ary Macdonald 
Burke, Mass. Giaimo Madden 
Byrne, Pa Gilbert Magnuson 
Byrnes, Wis Glenn Mahon 

Gonzalez Mailliard 
Cannon Granahan Marshall 
Carey Gray Mathias 
Celler Green, Oreg. Matthews 
Chamberlain Green, Pa. Meader 
Chelf Griffin Merrow 
Chiperfield Griffiths Miller, Clem 
Clark Gubser Miller. 
Coad Hagen, Calif. George P 
Cohelan Halleck Miller, N.Y 
Conte Halpern Milliken 
Cook Hansen 
Cooley Harding Monagan 
Corbett Hardy Montoya 
Corman Hays Moorhead, Pa 
Cramer Healey Morgan 

Hechler Morrison 
Curtis, Mass Herlong Morse 
Daddario Holifield Mosher 
Dague Holland Moss 
Daniels Horan Multer 
Davis, Tenn Hosmer Murphy 
Dawson Huddleston Natcher 


Nedzi Riehlman Staggers 
Nelsen Roberts, Ala. Stratton 
Nix Roberts, Tex. Stubblefield 
Norblad Robison Sullivan 
O’Brien, N.Y. Rodino Teague, Calif. 
O'Hara, I Rooney Thompson, N.J. 
O’Hara, Mich. Roosevelt Thompson, Tex. 
Olsen Rosenthal Thornberry 
O'Neill Rostenkowski Toll 
Osmers Ryan, Mich. Tollefson 
Ostertag Ryan, N.Y. Trimble 
Passman St. Germain Tupper 
Patman Santangelo Udall, Morris K. 
Pelly Schneebeli Ullman 
Perkins Schweiker Vanik 
Peterson Schwengel Wallhauser 
Philbin Scranton Walter 
Pike Seely-Brown Watts 
Pirnie Selden Weaver 
Powell Shelley Wickersham 
Price Sheppard Widnall 
Pucinski Sibal Wright 
Purcell Sisk Yates 
Quie Slack Younger 
Rains Smith, Iowa Zablocki 
Randall Smith, Miss. Zelenko 
Reuss Springer 
Rhodes, Pa. Stafford 
NAYS—144 

Abbitt Gathings Moulder 
Abernethy Gavin Murray 
Adair Goodell Nygaard 
Alexander Goodling O'Konski 
Alford Grant Pfost 
Alger Gross Pillion 
Andersen, Hagan, Ga Poage 

Minn. Haley Poft 
Anderson, Ill. Hall Ray 
Andrews Harris Reece 
Ashbrook Harrison, Va. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Ashmore Harrison, Wyo. Rivers, S.C. 
Baker Harsha Rogers, Fla 
Baring Harvey, Mich. Rogers, Tex 
Battin Hemphill Roudebush 
Becker Henderson Roush 
Beermann Hiestand Rousselot 
Belcher Hoeven Rutherford 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman, III. St. George 
Berry Ichord, Mo. Saylor 
Betts Jarman Schadeberg 
Bonner Jennings Schenck 
Bow Jensen Scherer 
Bray Johansen Scott 
Brown Jonas Shipley 
Bruce Kearns Short 
Burleson Kilgore Shriver 
Casey King, N.Y. Siler 
Cederberg Kitchin Smith, Calif. 
Chenoweth Knox Smith, Va. 
Church Kornegay Steed 
Clancy Laird Stephens 
Collier Latta Taber 
Colmer Lennon Taylor 
Cunningham Lipscomb Teague, Tex. 
Curtis, McCulloch Thomson, Wis. 
Davis, John W. McIntire Utt 
Derwinski McMillan Van Pelt 
Devine McVey Waggonner 
Diggs Mack Westland 
Dorn Martin, Nebr. Wharton 
Dowdy May Whitener 
Durno Michel Whitten 
Findley Minshall Williams 
Fisher Moeller Willis 
Flynt Moore Wilson, Ind. 
Forrester Moorehead, Winstead 
Fountain Ohio Young 
Garland Morris 

NOT VOTING—42 

Anfuso Hull Rivers, Alaska 
Bass, N.H Judd Rogers, Colo. 
Blitch Kee Saund 
Breeding Landrum Sikes 
Buckley er Spence 
Davis, McDonough Thomas 

James C McSween Thompson, La. 
Denton MacGregor Tuck 
Dole Martin, Mass. Van Zandt 
Dooley Mason Vinson 
Finnegan Norrell Weis 
Fino O'Brien, III Whalley 
Harvey, Ind Pilcher Wilson, Calif. 
Hébert Reifel 
Hoffman, Mich. Riley 

So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Hull against. 

Mr, Hébert for, with Mr. Sikes against. 
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Mr. Breeding for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 

Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr. Tuck against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. James C. Davis 
against. 

Mr. O'Brien of Illinois for, 
Thompson of Louisiana against. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska for, with Mr. Lan- 
drum against. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado for, with Mrs, Blitch 
against. 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Reifel against. 

Mr. Denton for, with Mr. Harvey of Indiana 
against. 

Mr. Van Zandt for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. MacGregor for, with Mrs. Riley against. 

Mr. Loser for, with Mr. McDonough against. 

Mrs. Kee for, with Mr. Hoffman of Mich- 
igan against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Finnegan with Mr. Dole. 

Mr. McSween with Mrs.Weis. 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Spence with Mr. Dooley. 

Mrs. Norrell with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


with Mr. 


CORRECTION OF SECTION 
NUMBERS 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be 
authorized to correct section numbers on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boces). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
Record immediately following those of 
the Speaker of the House on the subject 
of the retirement of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 11164. An act to approve an amenda- 
tory repayment contract negotiated with the 
Quincy Columbia Basin Irrigation District, 
authorize similar contracts with any of the 
Columbia Basin irrigation districts, and to 
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amend the Columbia Basin Project Act of 
1943 (57 Stat. 14), as amended, and for other 


purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S.J. Res. 230. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 3451) entitled 
“An act to provide relief for residential 
occupants of unpatented mining claims 
upon which valuable improvements have 
been placed, and for other purposes,” 
requests a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Jackson, Mr. KucHEL, 
and Mr. ALLOTT to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 10129) entitled “An act 
to amend the act of September 7, 1957, 
relating to aircraft loan guarantees,” 
disagreed to by the House; requests a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Monroney, Mr. SMATH- 
ERS, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. Corton, and Mr. 
Scort to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma if he can tell us 
what the program will be for tomorrow, 
and likewise the program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 
Mr. ALBERT. The distinguished 


chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has obtained clear- 
ance to call up a few bills by unanimous 
consent this evening and to file two con- 
ference reports, if there is no objection. 

The program for tomorrow is: 

H.R. 8134—conference report—Ari- 
zona, sale of lands, Maricopa County. 

H.R. 10566—conference report—Ari- 
zona, mineral deposits, Pima County. 

H.R. 6682—conference report—tariff, 
exemption of fowling nets. 

H.R. 12180—conference report—tariff, 
suspend duty on personal and household 

oods 


g 8 

H.R. 11732, to amend section 305, Com- 
munications Act of 1934—1 hour of 
debate. 

Mr. ARENDS. Is the gentleman in a 
position to tell us anything about next 
week? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am not in position to 
announce anything definite about next 
week, but I can state that Monday is Dis- 
trict Day, and on that day also we ex- 
pect the Reserve callup bill will be taken 
up under 2 hours of general debate. 
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On Tuesday there will be the con- 
ference report on H.R. 10. 

On Wednesday the Cuban resolution 
will be taken up. 

There will be other business on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, but those are the 
important items. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. Do I understand that 
the Cuban resolution will not be taken 
up until Wednesday of next week? 

Mr. ALBERT. It will be taken up un- 
der a rule. It would be premature to 
make a definite announcement. I am 
only calling these things to the Mem- 
bers’ attention so they may have a gen- 
eral idea of what to expect. It is my 
understanding that it will not be called 
up until Wednesday. This is subject to 
revision, however. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Are the bills to be 
called up that the gentleman has listed 
of a controversial nature? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman from 
Arkansas has the only bill, except con- 
ference reports. He is present, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I 
think the gentleman should address his 
question to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. ARENDS. Would the gentleman 
from Arkansas care to make a state- 
ment? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would assume there would be 
some objection, though I have a feeling 
that some of the misunderstanding about 
the bill when it was called up before has 
been cleared up and there should not 
be nearly as much controversy over it 
as there was a few days ago. 

Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaxer, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is a very important question and I 
think I should bring it up at this time. 
I know what the usual procedure is here 
with reference to announcing the pro- 
gram of the following week. 

I do not know, and neither I suppose 
does anyone else, at this time about 
adjournment, but there is a drug bill 
which our committee is trying to write. 
We meet in the morning at 9 o'clock to 
continue marking up the bill and we hope 
we can get it out of the committee by 
this weekend. If so, there probably will 
be an effort made to get it up some time 
during next week. If because of condi- 
tions we are not able to get it up until 
the first of the week then I would want 
it to be understood that during the 
week an effort would be made to try to 
get it up. I am told by industry, the 
Government, the administration, and 
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most everybody that this is an important 
piece of legislation. For 6 weeks we have 
been virtually prohibited from taking 
any action in the committee. I want 
everybody to know as far as I am con- 
cerned, as chairman, I have been doing 
everything I can for the last several 
weeks to get this legislation out. 

Mr. ALBERT. I think the Members 
of the House understand that from now 
to the end of the session we will an- 
nounce programs frequently and will 
modify our programs. We will bring up 
important bills as soon as the chairman 
of a committee is ready to bring them 
to the floor. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would like to 
ask the majority leader a question, but 
before I do I would remind him that 
H.R. 10 passed the House by an over- 
whelming vote last year. After consid- 
erable delay the other body passed it. 
A conference report has been available 
since yesterday. Why can we not have 
consideration of this bill so we can as- 
sure its passage and signature by the 
President and have it become law? 

Mr. ALBERT. We have other busi- 
ness tomorrow. After consultation, we 
have agreed to set consideration of that 
bill next week. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I think we are 
making a mistake. We may run into a 
pocket veto. 


AUTHORIZING SALE OF MINERAL 
ESTATE IN CERTAIN LANDS 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
8134) to authorize the sale of the mineral 
estate in certain lands. 


PROVIDING FOR WITHDRAWAL AND 
ORDERLY DISPOSITION OF MIN- 
ERAL INTERESTS IN CERTAIN 
PUBLIC LANDS IN PIMA COUNTY, 
ARIZ. 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
10566) to provide for the withdrawal and 
orderly disposition of mineral interests 
in certain public lands in Pima County, 
Ariz. 


AGATE DAM AND RESERVOIR, TAL- 
ENT DIVISION OF THE ROGUE 
RIVER BASIN RECLAMATION 
PROJECT, OREGON 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1023) to 
amend the act of August 20, 1954 (68 
Stat. 752), in order to provide for the 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of additional features of the Tal- 
ent division of the Rogue River Basin 
reclamation project, Oregon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ad- 
dition to the works described in section 1 of 


September 20 


the Act of August 20, 1954 (68 Stat. 752), 
the Secretary of the Interior, acting pursuant 
to the Federal reclamation laws (Act of 
June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts amenda- 
tory thereof or supplementary thereto), is 
authorized to construct, operate, and main- 
tain as a part of the Talent division of the 
Rogue River Basin project, Oregon, the fol- 
lowing works: Agate Dam and Reservoir, a 
diversion dam, feeder canals, and related 
facilities. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized, in connection with the works 
authorized by this Act, to construct mini- 
mum basic public recreation facilities and 
to arrange for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the same by an appropriate State 
or local agency or organization. The cost 
of constructing such facilities shall be non- 
reimbursable and nonreturnable under the 
reclamation laws. 

(b) The Secretary may make such reason- 
able provision in the works authorized by 
this Act as he finds to be required for the 
conservation and development of fish and 
wildlife in accordance with the provisions of 
the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act (48 
Stat. 401, as amended; 16 U.S.C., sec. 661, and 
the following), and the portion of the con- 
struction costs allocated to these purposes 
together with an appropriate share of the 
operation, maintenance, and replacement 
costs therefor, shall be nonreimbursable and 
nonreturnable. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 3 of the Act of August 
20, 1954, supra, is amended by inserting after 
the figure “$22,900,000” the following: “, and 
for the construction of Agate Dam and Reser- 
voir the sum of $1,802,000 (January 1960 
costs), in each case”. 

(b) Section 2, subsection (c) of said Act 
is amended by deleting the final period and 
adding to the last sentence “from the date 
when each irrigation repayment contract be- 
comes effective.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CROOKED RIVER PROJECT EXTEN- 
SION, OREGON 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 7811) to 
amend the act authorizing the Crooked 
River Federal reclamation project to 
provide for the irrigation of additional 
lands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
section of the Act entitled An Act to au- 
thorize construction by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the Crooked River Federal recla- 
mation project, Oregon”, approved August 
6, 1956 (70 Stat. 1058), as amended, is amend- 
ed by inserting immediately before the pe- 
riod at the end of the first sentence of such 
section the following: “and the Crooked 
River project extension, as described in the 
report of the Secretary“. 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of the Act of August 6, 
1956 (70 Stat. 1058), as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums for the construction 
of the Crooked River Federal reclamation 
project and the Crooked River project exten- 
sion as may be required to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act.” 


1962 


Sec. 3. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to amend the Act authorizing the 
Crooked River Federal reclamation project, 
Oregon, in order to increase the capacity of 
certain project features for future irrigation 
of additional lands”, approved September 14, 
1959 (73 Stat. 554), is amended by striking 
out the following: “, in addition to the sum 
of $6,339,000 authorized to be appropriated 
for the Crooked River Federal reclamation 
project in section 5 of the Act of August 
6, 1956 (70 Stat. 1058) ,”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, strike out all of lines 9 and 10 
and insert in lieu thereof “the Crooked River 
project extension. The principal new works 
for the project extension shall include six 
pumping plants, canals and related distri- 
bution and drainage facilities.” 

Page 2, strike out all of sections 2 and 3 
and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the new 
works involved in the Crooked River Project 
extension $995,000 (January 1962 prices), 
plus or minus such amounts, if any, as may 
be required by reason of changes in the 
cost of construction work of the types in- 
volved therein as shown by engineering cost 
indices and, in addition thereto, such sums 
as may be required to operate and maintain 
said extension.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OROVILLE-TONASKET UNIT OF THE 
OKANOGAN-SIMILKAMEEN DIVI- 
SION, CHIEF JOSEPH DAM PROJ- 
ECT, WASHINGTON 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1060) to 
authorize the Secretary of Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the 
Oroville-Tonasket unit of the Okanogan- 
Similkameen division, Chief Joseph Dam 
project, Washington, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purpose of furnishing a new and supple- 
mental water supply for the irrigation of 
approximately eight thousand four hundred 
and fifty acres of land in Okanogan County, 
Washington, for the purpose of undertaking 
the rehabilitation and betterment of existing 
works serving a major portion of these lands 
and for conservation and development of fish 
and wildlife resources, the Secretary of In- 
terior is authorized to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Oroville-Tonasket unit of 
the Okanogan-Similkameen division of the 
Chief Joseph Dam project, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal reclama- 
tion laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, 
and Acts amendatory thereof or supplemen- 
tary thereto). The principal works of the 
unit shall consist of: facilities to permit en- 
largement and utilization of Palmer Lake 
storage; related canal, diversion dam, pump- 
ing plants, and distribution systems; and 

necessary works incidental to the rehabili- 
tation of the existing irrigation system. 
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Sec. 2. The provisions of section 2 of the 
Act of July 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 568, 569), shall 
be applicable to the Oroville Tonasket 
unit of the Okanogan-Similkameen division 
of the Chief Joseph Dam project. The term 
“construction costs” used therein shall in- 
clude any irrigation operation, maintenance, 
and replacement costs during the develop- 
ment period which the Secretary ands it 
proper to fund because they are beyond the 
ability of the water users to pay during that 
period. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary may make such pro- 
visions for fish and wildlife conservation, 
including, but not limited to, the installa- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of fish 
screens at the pump plants and diversion 
dam, and provision for sufficient flows in the 
rivers below Palmer Lake, as he finds to be 
required for the mitigation of losses or dam- 
ages to existing fishery and wildlife re- 
sources, and, if he determines that it is 
practicable and desirable to reestablish 
anadromous fish runs in the Similkameen 
River, may make such provisions, including 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
mance of fish ladders and other control 
works, and downstream flow releases as he 
finds to be required to accomplish that pur- 
pose. The Secretary is further authorized 
to make provisions for access to project 
areas for the general public, including fish- 
ermen and hunters. An appropriate por- 
tion of the construction costs of the unit 
shall be allocated as provided in the Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act (48 Stat. 401, 
as amended, 16 U.S.C. 661 et seq.), which, to- 
gether with the portion of the operation, 
maintenance, and replacement costs allo- 
cated to this function or the equivalent 
capitalized value thereof, shall be nonre- 
imbursable and nonreturnable under the 
Federal reclamation laws. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, lines 11 through 19, strike out all 
of section 2 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 2. The basic period provided in sub- 
section (d), section 9, of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939, as amended (43 U.S.C. 
485h) , for repayment of the construction cost 
properly chargeable to any block of lands 
may be extended to fifty years, exclusive of 
any development period, from the time water 
is first delivered to that block. Power and 
energy required for irrigation pumping for 
the Oroville-Tonasket unit shall be made 
available by the Secretary from the Chief 
Joseph Dam powerplant and other Federal 
plants interconnected therewith at rates not 
to exceed the cost of such power and energy 
from the Chief Joseph Dam, taking into ac- 
count all costs of the dam, reservoir, and 
powerplant which are determined by the Sec- 
retary under the provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws to be properly allocable to 
such irrigation pumping power and energy.” 

Page 2, line 21, strike out the words “, but 
not limited to,” 

Page 3, lines 17 through 19, strike out all 
of section 4 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the works 
authorized by this Act not to exceed $3,- 
210,000, plus or minus such amounts, if any, 
as may be justified by reason of ordinary 
fluctuations from January 1961 construction 
costs as indicated by engineering cost indices 
applicable to the type of construction in- 
volved herein, and not to exceed $400,000 for 
carrying out the provisions of section 3 of 
this Act, in addition to the cost of fish 
screens, when the Secretary finds that con- 
ditions justify such expenditures. There are 
also authorized to be appropriated such sums 
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as may be required for the operation and 
maintenance of said works.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, the Oro- 
ville-Tonasket unit of the Chief Joseph 
Dam Federal reclamation project is a 
potential irrigation development which 
is composed of lands on benches and 
slopes along both sides of the Okanogan 
River from about 4 miles north of Oro- 
ville to approximately 4 miles south of 
Tonasket. This area is about 25 miles 
long, 3 miles wide, and contains 8,450 
acres of irrigable acres of which 6,700 
are now irrigated by the present system. 

The project plan calls for the construc- 
tion of control works and a pumping 
plant at the outlet of existing Palmer 
Lake. These would control the level of 
the lake and would increase its storage 
capacity for regulation of irrigation 
water. The water would be released or 
pumped into a proposed short canal from 
which it would flow into Palmer Creek, 
and then into the Similkameen River. 
The water then would be diverted into 
the main canal of the Oroville-Tonasket 
Irrigation District for delivery to the 
project lands. The plan also provides 
for the contruction of a new diversion 
dam on the Similkameen River, a new 
siphon across the Okanogan River, sev- 
eral pumping plants, and rehabilitation 
of the 10-mile-long main canal. 

Of the total capital cost of $3,216,900, 
the major portion, or $3,097,500 is al- 
located to irrigation and is reimbursable. 
The specific cost of fish screens at the 
pumping plants and diversion dam is 
$119,400 for the protection of fish and 
wildlife, and is nonreimbursable. This 
project will not require the assistance 
of payments from the sale of surplus 
power by the Bonneville system. 

Economic analyses of the project 
demonstrate that with the proposed 
project in operation, the irrigators would 
be able to meet annual operation, main- 
tenance, and replacement costs, and 
would be able to repay all capital costs 
allocated to irrigation within 50 years 
after a 10-year development period for 
the presently undeveloped lands. Un- 
like the Foster Creek, Greater Wenat- 
chee and Spokane Valley projects, this 
project will not require any financial 
assistance from power sold from Chief 
Joseph Dam. In other words, it will 
not cost the Federal Government any 
money. 

The project is economically justified as 
demonstrated by a total benefit-cost 
ratio of 8.42 to 1 on a 100-year period of 
analysis, and by a direct benefit-cost 
ratio on a 50-year period of analysis of 
1.98 to 1. The Bureau of the Budget, in 
their report to the Congress on my bill, 
termed this project to be unusually 
meritorious from a financial point of 
view. 

Fruit production, primarily apples, is 
the most important economic factor in 
the general project area. About 70 per- 
cent of the presently irrigated lands in 
the Oroville-Tonasket area is now de- 
voted to fruit production, and under 
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project operation even more lands will 
be used for apple orchards. ‘The project 
will not produce surplus agricultural 
crops. 

The measure has strong and united 
local support, and the water users have 
expressed willingness to enter into a 
contract with the Federal Government to 
repay all the costs allocated to irrigation. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Member 
desiring to do so may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp previous to the passage of 
any of the bills just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


CROW CREEK SIOUX RESERVATION 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 5165) to 
provide for the acquisition of and the 
payment for individual Indian and tribal 
lands of the Crow Creek Sioux Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota, required by the 
United States for the Big Bend Dam and 
Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and 
economic development of the members of 
the tribe, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 3, strike out lines 4 to 9, inclusive. 

Page 5, line 8, strike out “(a)”. 

Page 5, line 9, strike out “(a)”. 

Page 5, line 10, strike out “(a)”. 

Page 5, line 11, strike out “$4,002,000” and 
insert 83,802,500“. 

Page 5, line 15, strike out all after “plans,” 
down to and including “for” in line 17. 

Page 6, line 4, after “programs” insert 
: And Provided further, That no part of 
such funds shall be used for per capita pay- 
ments, or for the purchase of land by the 
tribe except for the purpose of resale to in- 
dividual Indians in furtherance of the re- 
habilitation program authorized by this sec- 
tion, which resale is hereby authorized”. 

Page 6, strike out lines 5 to 19, inclusive. 

Page 7, line 8, strike out all after “Src. 5.” 
down to and including line 24 and insert 
“The Secretary of the Army is authorized and 
directed out of funds appropriated for the 
Big Bend project other than funds provided 
by this Act to protect, replace, relocate, or 
reconstruct any existing essential govern- 
mental and agency facilities on the reserva- 
tion, including schools, hospitals, Public 
Health Service and Bureau of Indian Affairs 
offices, facilities, service buildings, and em- 
ployees’ quarters, roads, bridges, and inci- 
dental matters or facilities in connection 
therewith, which the Secretary of the In- 
terior determines will be impaired or re- 
quired by reason of the Big Bend project: 
Provided, however, That the design criteria 
employed shall be reasonably comparable to 
that of the presently existing roads, bridges, 
and facilities.” 

Page 8, line 7, strike out “seventy-five” 
and insert “fifty”. 

Page 8, lines 7 and 8, strike out “black- 
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Page 8, line 8, strike out “sidewalks, gut- 
ters, curbing”. 

Page 10, line 3, strike out “Interior.” and 
insert “Interior: Provided, That the time for 
vacating in any event will not extend beyond 
July 1, 1963.” 

Page 11, lines 1 and 2, strike out “and the 
individual members thereof”. 

Page 11, lines 4 and 5, strike out “for a 
period of five years”. 

Page 11, line 7, after “as” insert “the Secre- 
tary of the Army determines”. 

Page 11, line 8, after “uses” insert “and 
to lease such land for grazing purposes to 
members or nonmembers of the tribe on such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe”. 

Page 15, line 10, strike out “$125,000” and 
insert “$75,000”. 

Page 18, line 6, strike out “thirty” and 
insert “ninety”. 

Page 18, line 7, strike out “13(b)” and in- 
sert 13 (a)“. 

Page 18, lines 14 and 15, strike out in- 
cluding Federal excise taxes on purchases 
made by the tribe”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
principal differences between H.R. 5165 
as passed by the House and as amended 
by the Senate are: 

First. Reduction of the amount for re- 
habilitation of the Crow Creek Tribe 
under section 3 from $4,002,000 to $3,- 
802,500 or a reduction of $199,500. These 
funds will be expended in accordance 
with plans and programs approved both 
by the tribal council and the Secretary 
of the Interior for improvement of eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the tribe. 
No distinction is made as to residence on 
or off the reservation. Section 3(b) of 
the House-passed bill authorized the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey to 
the Crow Creek and to the Lower Brule 
Tribe, lying directly across the Missouri 
River, land required for industrial de- 
velopment or tribal housing projects. 
The Senate deleted this language because 
there was no evidence that plans for such 
use were available. 

Second. In section 5 the Senate re- 
duced the authorization for replacement 
of Government facilities from $431,612 to 
$310,600. The bill now directs the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct on 
tribal land selected by the Crow Creek 
Tribal Council a townsite adequate for 50 
homes, including streets, utilities, and a 
community center with space and facili- 
ties for community, tribal, and govern- 
mental activities and a combination 
gymnasium and auditorium. This re- 
duction in the number of housing units 
was made because several years previ- 
ously allocations for housing units on the 
same townsite were made under legisla- 
tion authorizing the construction of the 
Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir. For 
more elaborate construction including 
access roads the Senate recommends that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs request ap- 
propriations through the usual channels. 

Third. In section 12, the Senate re- 
duced the amount allocated for fees and 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
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taking of the lands from $125,000 to 
$75,000. 

In summary, the Senate version of the 
House bill reduces the estimated total 
appropriations required to carry out the 
terms of H.R. 5765 from $5,959,414 to 
$5,032,962, a reduction of $926,452. 


LOWER BRULE SIOUX RESERVA- 
TION, S. DAK. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 5144) to 
provide for the acquisition of and the 
payment for individual Indian and tribal 
lands of the Lower Brule Sioux Reser- 
vation in South Dakota, required by the 
United States for the Big Bend Dam and 
Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and 
economic development of the members 
of the tribe, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 3, strike out lines 8 to 14, inclusive. 

Page 4, strike out all after line 22 over to 
and including line 4 on page 5. 

Page 5, line 15, strike out “(a)”. 

Page 5, line 16, strike out (a)“. 

Page 5, line 17, strike out “(a)”. 

Page 5, line 18, strike out “$2,670,300” and 
insert “$1,968,750”. 

Page 5, line 22, strike out all after “plans,” 
down to and including “for” in line 24. 

Page 6, line 11, after “programs” insert “: 
And provided further, That no part of such 
funds shall be used for per capita payments, 
or for the purchase of land by the tribe ex- 
cept for the purpose of resale to individual 
Indians in furtherance of the rehabilitation 
program authorized by this section, which 
resale is hereby authorized”. 

Page 6, strike out all after line 11 over to 
and including line 2 on page 7. 

Page 8, line 17, strike out all after “Src. 5.” 
over to and including line 11 on page 8 and 
insert: “The Secretary of the Army is author- 
ized and directed out of funds appropriated 
for the Big Bend project other than funds 
provided by this Act to protect, replace, re- 
locate, or reconstruct any existing essential 
governmental and agency facilities on the 
reservation, including schools, hospitals, 
Public Health Service and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs offices, facilities, service buildings, and 
employees’ quarters, roads, bridges, and in- 
cidental matters or facilities in connection 
therewith, which the Secretary of the Interior 
determines will be impaired or required by 
reason of the Big Bend project: Provided, 
however, That the design criteria employed 
shall be reasonably comparable to that of the 
presently existing roads, bridges, and fa- 
cilities.” 

Page 8, line 12, strike out all after “Src. 
6.” over to and including “facilities.” in line 
6 on page 9 and insert: “The Secretary of 
the Army, under plans approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior after consultation 
with the Lower Brule Tribal Council, is au- 
thorized and directed, out of funds appro- 
priated for the Big Bend project other than 
funds provided by this Act, to locate, lay 
out, and construct on tribal land on a site 
provided by the Lower Brule Sioux Council 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior a townsite for the new town of Lower 
Brule, including substitute and replacement 
streets, utilities, including water, sewerage, 
and electricity, taking into account the relo- 
cation and replacement of the governmental 
and agency facilities as provided for in sec- 
tion 5 of this Act and the reasonable future 
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growth of t_> new town: Provided, however, 
That the design criteria employed shall be 
reasonably comparable to that of the exist- 
ing town streets, utilities, and facilities.” 

Page 10, line 13, after “Interior” insert “: 
Provided, That the time for vacating in any 
event will not extend beyond July 1, 1963”. 

Page 11, lines 11 and 12, strike out “and 
the individual members thereof”. 

Page 11, lines 14 and 15, strike out “for a 
period of five years”. 

Page 11, line 17, after “as” insert “the Sec- 
retary of the Army determines”. 

Page 11, line 18, after “uses” insert “and 
to lease such land for grazing purposes to 
members or nonmembers of the tribe on such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe”. 

Page 15, line 18, strike out ‘‘$125,000” and 
insert 875,000“. 

Page 18, line 14, strike out “thirty” and 
insert “ninety”. 

Page 18, line 15, strike out (13) (b)“ and 
insert “13(a)”. 

Page 18, lines 22 and 23, strike out “, in- 
cluding Federal excise taxes on purchases 
made by the tribe”. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
principal differences between H.R. 5144 
as passed by the House and as amended 
by the Senate are: 

First. Deletion of language in section 
2(b) relating to payments by the Lower 
Brule Tribe for improvements con- 
structed under section 6. The House 
provided that the amounts allocated for 
tribal improvements to be replaced by 
the Secretary of the Army under section 
6 would be transferred from the tribal 
account to funds available for the Big 
Bend project upon the request of the 
Secretary of the Army. This language 
has been stricken because section 6, as 
amended, does not authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to construct the im- 
provements to the same extent recom- 
mended by the House. In sections 5 and 
6 the House allocated $2,144,000 for their 
purposes, whereas the Senate reduced 
the sum to $595,194. The amount of 
reduction is $1,548,806. 

Second. Reduction of the amount for 
rehabilitation of the Lower Brule Tribe 
under section 3 and $2,670,300 to $1,- 
968,750 or a reduction of $701,550. These 
funds will be expended in accordance 
with plans and programs approved both 
by the tribal council and the Secretary 
of the Interior for the improvement of 
economic and social conditions of the 
tribe. No distinction is made as to resi- 
dence on or off the reservation. Section 
3(b) of the House bill authorized the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey to 
the Lower Brule Tribe and to the Crow 
Creek Tribe, lying directly across the 
Missouri River, land required for indus- 
trial development or tribal housing 
projects. The Senate deleted the lan- 
guage because of the absence of infor- 
mation concerning the land proposed to 
be used for these purposes. 

Third. In section 5 the Senate re- 
duced the authorization for construc- 
tion of Government facilities so that this 
bill, H.R. 5144, would be in keeping with 
somewhat similar legislation enacted in 
1958 for the Standing Rock Reservation 
farther north and also on the Missouri 
River. The bill now leaves room for the 
Army to construct additional facilities 
if the needs of the lower Brule com- 
munity become urgent. If the Bureau 
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of Indian Affairs wishes to authorize 
expenditure for more elaborate facili- 
ties, it may do so by going through the 
usual appropriation channels. The Sen- 
ate also eliminated reference to access 
roads to Indian homes and the road from 
the relocated town to the damsite. If 
these roads are essential, they should be 
financed through the road construction 
program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and not charged as a cost against the 
Big Bend project. 

Fourth. In section 12, the Senate re- 
duced the amount allocated for fees and 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
taking of the lands from $125,000 to 
$75,000. 

In summary, the Senate version of the 
House bill reduces the estimated total 
appropriations required to carry out the 
terms of H.R. 5144 from $7,922,165 to 
$4,635,109, a reduction of $3,287,056. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO AMEND THE ACT OF MARCH 8, 
1922, AS AMENDED, TO EXTEND 
ITS PROVISIONS TO THE TOWN- 
SITE LAWS APPLICABLE IN THE 
STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 11266) to 
amend the act of March 8, 1922, as 
amended, to extend its provisions to the 
townsite laws applicable in the State of 
Alaska, with Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That section 3 of the Act of 
March 8, 1922 (42 Stat. 415), as amended 
(75 Stat. 384; 48 U.S.C. 376, 377, 377a), is 
further amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior may 
(a) sell under the provisions of section 2455 
of the Revised Statutes (43 U.S.C. 1171), 
as amended, or (b) make disposition under 
the following townsite laws, as amended: 
Sections 2380 and 2381 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (43 U.S.C. 711, 712); section 11 of the 
Act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1009; 48 U.S.C. 
355); Act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 629; 48 
U.S.C. 355a-355d); and Act of March 12, 1914 
(38 Stat. 305; 48 U.S.C. 301, 302, 303-308), 
of any lands in Alaska known to contain 
workable coal, oil or gas deposits, or that 
may be valuable for the coal, oil or gas 
contained therein, and which are otherwise 
subject to sale or disposition under said 
section 2455, as amended, or the said town- 
site laws, as amended, upon the condition 
that the patent issued to the purchaser 
thereof shall contain the reservation required 
by section 2 of this Act’. ” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Member de- 
siring to do so may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend his remarks after the 
adoption of the Senate amendments in 
each instance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to remive and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably detained when the record 
vote was taken on the conference report 
on the agricultural bill this noon. I was 
paired for the conference report. Had 
I been present I would have voted “no,” 


PERSONNEL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably detained on the vote on final 
passage of H.R. 13175. Had I been pres- 
ent I would have voted “no.” 


SENATOR JAVITS’ SPEECH— A 
LEADERSHIP CRISIS IN WASHING- 
TON—A REPUBLICAN OPPORTU- 
NITY’’—POINTS UP NEED FOR MI- 
NORITY STAFFING 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for adequate minority staff is a 
burning one, and thoughtful persons 
cannot read a major speech about Con- 
gress today, and the Republican role in 
it, without realizing that the time for 
action draws ever closer. This problem 
will not crawl away, as some might wish. 
I pledge you my word for that. While 
many of our colleagues were away, a 
former Member of this body, the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, my 
friend, Jacos Javits, gave a most 
thoughtful address to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Political Science 
Association. Its title was: “A Leader- 
ship Crisis in Washington—A Republi- 
can Opportunity.” Although the Sena- 
tor’s ad lib remarks unfortunately are 
not available to me now, his outline for 
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his formal address has been given to me 
by several political scientists, who are 
Republicans, who attended this meeting. 

Now as I read Senator Javits’ speech 
outline, and I commend it to my col- 
leagues, Mr. Speaker, I read some things 
that I want to highlight in these re- 
marks. Senator Javits’ first point is re- 
garding the “forgotten metropolitan 
man.” It is in the cities, big and me- 
dium, that the Republican Party has been 
murdered in past elections. The Bliss 
report touched on this matter, but legis- 
lative action will speak louder than 
words. The second point is medical care 
for the aged. It so happens that I do 
not agree with Senator Javits on this, but 
at least he has set up a committee of 
persons active in this field to study it, 
and report to him. I do not know why 
we could not have had this happen in 
this body. I do know, that the respected 
Member from San Diego, the gentleman 
from California, Bos WIILsoN, planned 
to set up such a committee and it was 
to be headed by one of the soundest, most 
constructive, and in this case you could 
say conservative, members of our party, 
the gentleman from Missouri, Tom Cur- 
TIS. But some people decided that we 
did not need a House study project on 
this matter, and so we never got one. 
But now you can read in any paper, 
Senator Javits has set one up, and you 
can bet your bottom dollar that in the 
future, too late for many of us to use 
this fall, a House study committee on 
medical care will be organized. Too bad 
that adequate staffing was not available 
earlier this year so that the gentleman 
from California, Bos Witson’s, idea could 
have been successfully executed. Point 
No. 3, regarding the economy, I have 
mentioned previously. Point No. 4, is a 
special interest to me. I am, as the 
Members of this body know, a student of 
President Lincoln, and it just hurts me 
more than I can say how often our 
party misses the opportunities before us 
to be the party of civil rights, the party 
of the real Lincoln. 

Especially in view of the many and 
serious failures in this area, by the 
Democrats, a split party, and the Ken- 
nedy administration, what opportunities 
lie before us. I am glad to see though 
that in the other body, the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania, Hun SCOTT, 
a respected Member of this body some 
years ago, has been making quite some 
progress in drawing up a Republican civil 
rights stand week after week. I would 
like to quote here three sections of the 
Javits speech which made a special im- 
pression on me, and which have been 
commented about to me by others who 
heard the talk. 

The Republican Party has a right to ex- 
pect the electorate this fall to turn to it to 
bring some order out of the disarray which 
now characterizes the Democratic adminis- 
tration. I believe it is a great opportunity 
for Republicans to win a meaningful victory 
this fall, for our party and the Nation. 

I must say frankly that I am not yet con- 
fident that my party fully this 
opportunity. We cannot win it by imitating 
ultraconservative southern Demerats in 
policies of negativism and obstruction; nor 
in any quarters by irresponsibly flirting with 
John Birch-type ideas. 
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Republicans can win by pursuing a policy 
of constructive alternatives, founded on pro- 
gressive Republican principles, geared to de- 
veloping the maximum use of the dynamic 
private enterprise system in the public in- 
terest and designed to meet the growing 
needs of our people. 


I come from the farm country of the 
Midwest, and I read with interest that 
Senator Javits here, too, feels we must 
force the administration and the Con- 
gress to develop a sound farm policy. 
The Kennedy farm programs are a dis- 
grace to our farmers, who are far smart- 
er than the Democatic leaders in Wash- 
ington ever give them credit for. So, my 
colleagues, although I do not have to 
agree with everything in the Javits 
speech, it is a thoughtful document 
worthy of our study. Now many of you 
have asked me, Why can we not have 
presentations like this in the House? 
Why can we not have substance rather 
than slogans?” I tell you that if you 
will back House Resolution 570 and help 
us get some decent minority staff for key 
committees, we will all be the richer for 
it. I urge you to read House Resolution 
570, so people talk about it without ever 
having opened its first page. Talk tome 
about it. Talk to your friends and 
neighbors in this body about it. One 
thing I pledge you, we will be having 
some more action in this matter before 
too long, so join us now in building a 
constructive, forward-looking Republi- 
can Party, one which meets the problems 
of today and tomorrow with imagina- 
tion. 

Senator Javits’ speech follows: 

A LEADERSHIP CRISIS IN WASHINGTON—A 
REPUBLICAN OPPORTUNITY 

As the congressional year nears an end, 
only the negativists can find much to cheer 
about in the record of Congress this session. 
For it has been a negative year in the Con- 
gress—what was not done is far more im- 
pressive than what was done. But the fail- 
ure of Congress is really a failure of the 
leadership of the President. We are ex- 
periencing today a crisis of leadership in 
Washington as serious as any in this century. 

The President is still a Senator and has 
not yet developed into a President. He is 
still more concerned with the next election 
than he can be and do his job in the great 
American tradition. It is the duty of offi- 
cials like myself, who want to see the Presi- 
dent more effective so that the Nation may 
succeed, and who believe in the bipartisan 
foreign policy to call this situation to the 
attention of the Nation and to submit our 
affirmative ideas. 

The central point is that Presidential 
leadership means fighting for what the Na- 
tion needs no matter how great the odds in 
the Congress—even in the President's own 
party—and no matter if defeat appears 
likely. The real opposition to the President 
is the congressional coalition opposed to 
his policy. He can neither appease it nor 
fail to join issue with it, because it may 
refiect on his own party. 

The massive public relations machinery 
hereabouts may not always make this fail- 
ure of leadership discernible. But as po- 
litical scientists, you can tell the difference 
between style and substance; and between 
activity and accomplishment. All the high- 
level running around by this administration 
is no substitute for achievement. 

What are some of the great failures of 
this legislative year, and how do they reflect 
a lack of leadership? 

1. The failure to recognize the forgotten 
metropolitan man: To meet this problem, 
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the administration backed an effort to es- 
tablish a Department of Urban Affairs, a 
measure which I cosponsored. But when 
the test came in the Senate, did it come in 
a reasoned, sensible way? On the contrary, 
it was brought up under the most patently 
political auspices—after the President him- 
self had injected an irrelevant issue, the 
designation of Dr. Weaver as Secretary— 
and then rushed onto the Senate floor 
through a procedural device guaranteed to 
lose more votes. Thus, instead of the vote 
becoming a clear test for or against the city 
dweller, inept leadership confused the issue 
with politics, racial controversy and Senate 
procedure. The backwash is now seen in 
the failure of the mass transportation bill 
to advance, though it is on the Senate and 
House calendars yet it is the one big pending 
metropolitan areas measure, 

2. The failure to enact a program of medi- 
cal care for our aging citizens: For months, 
the administration jockeyed with Demo- 
cratic members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, but despite overwhelming Demo- 
cratic control of that committee, Presiden- 
tial power was helpless to get a medicare bill 
out of committee. Following that failure, 
the President dealt medicare a crushing 
blow by undertaking a political drive for the 
Democrats with it as the issue and leading 
off in a speech at Madison Square Garden, 
which instead of elucidating the issue, 
seemed to have roused the opposition in 
huge numbers. It remained for a small 
group of Republicans in the Senate to join 
to revive what appeared to be a dying cause 
by working out a compromise, featuring uni- 
versal coverage and private sector partici- 
pation, with Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, 
author of the administration bill, That 
compromise offered the President a great 
opportunity to recoup lost prestige, and to 
gain probably the most significant victory of 
his administration. But was the President 
up to the opportunity? No, and when the 
test came in the Senate, the most astonish- 
ing aspect of the 48 to 52 outcome was that 
the President had failed to convince his 
closest friends, and 11 of his Senate commit- 
tee chairmen, of the seriousness of the vote, 
both to the Nation and to the prestige of 
his administration. Indeed, the only two 
Democratic Senators who up to that point 
had received the President’s endorsement 
for reelection voted against him. 

3. The failure to get the economy moving: 
Wobbly leadership was never more apparent 
than in the recent debate over an incentive 
tax cut. In the fact of endemic unemploy- 
ment which the post-recession revival did 
not budge—and with the business com- 
munity shaken by the President's unneces- 
sary display of force on the steel price in- 
crease—the need for an incentive tax cut 
was clear. Nearly every economist—and the 
President's own adyisors—so recommended. 
But instead of decisively leading the Nation 
and Congress in that direction, the President 
hemmed and hawed for weeks, and then 
created the myth that a final determination 
depended on a new set of economic indi- 
cators. When the President finally ended 
the self-created suspense, every political ex- 
pert in Washington knew what had hap- 
pened—instead of telling the Nation what 
was needed now, he permitted two commit- 
tee chairmen to decide the issue for him and 
deferred the whole thing until 1963—an un- 
precedented transfer of Presidential initia- 
tive. Now the whole difficulty is com- 
pounded by the pending shreds and tatters 
tax measure being debated in the Senate. 

4. The failure to enact meaningful civil 
rights legislation: This is the field ironically 
in which the President—despite campaign 
pledges to the contrary—has shown the least 
leadership. Although civil rights is surely 
the most burning domestic issue of our times, 
the President—while sponsoring some good 
appointments and law suits—had virtually 
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ignored it in his messages and requests to 
Congress, the source of real power on this 
issue. And, even in the executive depart- 
ment, he has not yet even in the fall of his 
second year, made the “stroke of the pen” 
order to eliminate segregation in federally 
assisted housing, promised in the 1960 cam- 
paign, Presumably, this could represent a 
sort of strategy—though weak kneed—to 
appease the Southern Democrats so they will 
support other parts of the President’s pro- 
gram. But someone ought to tell the 
Southern Democrats about this strategy, for 
they have consistently led the fight against 
the other parts of the President’s program. 

The one effort in the civil rights field this 
year in Congress was a bill to outlaw literacy 
tests, which have been used as a means to 
deprive thousands of Negroes in the South 
from yoting. The usual Southern filibuster 
resulted—but more significant was the lack- 
adaisical way that filibuster was fought—by 
holding no overtime sessions or Saturday 
sessions, and by picturing it sweetly as a 
harmless “gentleman's filibuster”. Contrast 
that strategy with the vigorous manner in 
which the leadership fought the filibuster 
staged by Democratic liberals on the com- 
munications satellite bill. I supported the 
Communications Satellite Act, but no one 
can tell me that it ranked in urgency and 
in priority with the effort to secure the 
voting rights of thousands of our fellow 
citizens, 

There were other failures of leadership—on 
Federal aid to education, even to higher edu- 
cation—for example, where a stubborn at- 
titude on private school aid has fanned the 
emotions on this issue, rather than to seek 
out a solution in the national interest. I 
have myself worked out alternatives for the 
most disputed parts of this bill—scholarships 
as passed by the Senate and grants to private 
colleges as passed by the House—yet despite 
passage of a bill in both Houses the confer- 
ence deadlock is likely to kill both bills. On 
farm policy, where a stubborn adherence to 
rigid production controls and support prices 
has resulted in a law which pleases no one 
and only temporizes with the problem. 

Thus, at the end of the second congres- 
sional year of the Kennedy administration 
the President has been unable to get action 
on key measures or to restore business con- 
fidence in his administration; and he has 
reached a point where he can no longer count 
on the support of either the liberals or con- 
servatives in his own party. 

The President cannot camouflage failures 
of leadership, whatever he may or may not do 
in the political debate on the merits of par- 
ticular measures, by blaming Republicans 
for these setbacks. The country knows that 
the President has lopsided Democratic ma- 
jorities in Congress, and the country should 
know, too, that the President’s major defeats 
in Congress have been engineered by seniors 
in his own party, whose power and influence 
will only increase if there is a balance of 
Democratic victories this fall. A Democratic 
Party at war with itself and without effective 
Presidential leadership cannot produce effec- 
tive majority party rule. 

In such circumstances, the Republican 
Party has a right to expect the electorate 
this fall to turn to it to bring some order 
out of the disarray which now characterizes 
the Democratic administration. I believe it 
is a great opportunity for Republicans to 
win a meaningful victory this fall, for our 
party and the Nation. 

I must say frankly that I am not yet con- 
fident that my party fully recognizes this 
opportunity. We cannot win it by imitating 
ultra-conseryative southern Democrats in 
policies of negativism and obstruction; nor 
in any quarters by irresponsibly flirting with 
John Birch-type ideas. Republicans can 
win by pursuing a policy of constructive 
alternatives, founded on progressive Republi- 
can principles, geared to developing the 
maximum use of the dynamic private enter- 
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prise system in the public interest and de- 
signed to meet the growing needs of our 
people, 

We should stand for: Establishment of eco- 
nomic goals for our economy and a perma- 
nent mechanism—for example, a peace pro- 
duction board—through which the private 
sector economic decisions and government 
policies can be coordinated; tax and depre- 
ciation schedules which are an incentive to 
modernization and production; public and 
private means to deal with the transition to 
automation and reduce featherbedding with- 
out imposing the hardship on working peo- 
ple or small business; revision of outmoded 
antitrust laws; a program to deal with na- 
tional emergency strikes; more effective par- 
ticipation by the private economy in foreign 
aid and technical assistance; the complete 
overhaul and modernization of U.S. immi- 
gration laws; and the expansion of Amer- 
ica’s trade opportunities. 

We—the party of Lincoln—should lead 
the fight for civil rights. And we must stand 
for programs on education, housing, wel- 
fare, and mass transportation which take 
into account 20th century needs. We must 
sustain the bipartisan foreign policy in the 
spirit of Senator Arthur Vandenberg and 
lend to it, in tight places like Berlin, Laos, 
and Cuba, that practical realism in con- 
fronting the Soviet Union and Communist 
China, which distinguished him, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Henry Stimson, Rob- 
ert Patterson and John Foster Dulles. 

Moreover, Republicans must reject any 
contention that Americans are satisfied with 
things as they are. Leaders of both parties 
are underestimating the American spirit if 
they believe that the public is unwilling to 
undertake new ventures and new experi- 
ments. They will support innovation if they 
have confidence in their leaders, and if their 
leaders articulate the challenges and oppor- 
tunities which make innovations a “must” 
today. 

If Republicans pursue such a course, the 
voters should have no hesitancy in view of 
the vacuum of leadership left by the Demo- 
cratic Party to turn over control of the 
House of Representatives to a vigorous and 
progressive Republican majority. 


STAFFING REFORM—A POLITICAL 
MUST FOR CONGRESS 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
newspapers all over our country carried 
recently the latest column by Roscoe 
Drummond on the need for minority 
staffing. This thoughtful report pub- 
lished Saturday, September 8, in the 
Washington Post again lays out the facts 
before us based on the constructive, hard 
hitting speech by Senator HUGH SCOTT 
before the Senate on Thursday, Au- 
gust 23, 1962. Mr. Drummond realizes 
that mainly by the use of an ad hoc 
committee of Senators and Congressmen 
will this project move forward in the 
manner in which many of us desire and 
which is best for our Congress. In the 
September 4, 1962, issue of the Wash- 
ington World, in the column entitled 
“Washington Rumor Mill,” it is reported 
that— 

It’s 1-5 in favor of all-out Republican ac- 
tion (regardless of the outcome of the elec- 


eight joint Senate-House committees. 
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tions) to secure top minority investigative 
staffs on vital House and Senate commit- 
tees—especially those dealing with foreign 
aid, un-American affairs, and big city politi- 
cal machines. 


I hope the odds are as high as the edi- 
tors of the World, a sound conservative 
publication, say they are, but regardless 
of the exact odds, the approach which I 
have suggested in H.R. 570, the ery for 
action which has been heard in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Scorr and in the House 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Tom 
Curtis], myself, and others, will be an- 
swered some day. It is just a matter of 
time, of determination, and of drive, be- 
fore this mess is straightened out. That 
we will try to correct this grevious injus- 
tice, of this you may be sure, The coun- 
try’s welfare demands it. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1962] 
COMMITTEE STAFFING 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
REPUBLICANS STEP UP DRIVE 

The Republican crusade to correct the in- 
tolerable and crippling imbalance in the 
professional staffing of the congressional 
committees is taking on new force and drive. 
It is at last being taken into the hands of 
high level and influential party leaders and 
is now being pressed in a manner in which, 
in the end, cannot be denied. 

Senator Hucu Scorr, himself a former 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and the most powerful Republican 
leader in Pennsylvania, and Representative 
THomas Curtis, of Missouri, who has been 
stirring up opinion on this issue almost 
singlehandedly for a long time, are creating 
an ad hoc committee of three Senators and 
three Congressmen to make this crucial re- 
form a national crusade and to enlist the 
active support of party leaders and inde- 
pendents in every State. 

They merit this support. When the facts 
are widely known, I think they will get it. 

The facts are not in dispute. There are 
They 
are served by a total professional staff of 72 
persons, 70 of whom are controlled by and 
responsible to the Democratic members and 
2 of whom are responsible to the Republi- 
cans, The imbalance is 35 to 1. 

The comparable professional staff of the 
22 House committees is 461 responsible to 
the Democrats, 42 to the Republicans. The 
imbalance is 11 to 1. The Senate Democrats 
have a professional staff of 462 on 16 com- 
mittees, the Republicans 39. The imbalance 
is 12 to 1. 

These are the facts which justify Senator 
Scotr in saying to his Democratic colleagues 
in Congress—and to the voters across the 
country—that “the majority party is not 
playing by the rules of the game, and if the 
American people knew the full facts of the 
story, their sense of justice and fairplay 
would cry out against the same of a loaded 
legislative procedure.” 

That's strong language, accusing the 
Democratic leadership of loading the legis- 
lative dice against the minority party. It 
is a valid and truthful complaint. It will 
stand as a fair and factual charge until the 
Democratic Party puts an end to the egregi- 
ous imbalance in the professional staffing 
of the congressional committees. 

I am convinced that unless the Democratic 
leadership corrects this injustice before Con- 
gress adjourns next month—or gives assur- 
ance that it will do so next January—the Re- 
publican Party has in its grasp an effective 
congressional campaign issue. If the Repub- 
licans find it necessary to make this an issue 
at the polls this fall—and I find it hard to 
believe that the Democratic congressional 
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leaders will make the mistake of leaving their 
party to this issue—here are the 
questions which they can properly put to the 
voters: 

Do you wish to endorse a ratio of 12 to 1 
between the majority and minority staffs in 
Congress? 

Do you approve of a system that places 
virtually complete control of the congres- 
sional committee staffs under the majority 
chairman—with the majority chairman free 
to hire and fire at will, set salaries and de- 
termine tenure? 

Do you wish to condone the limitations 
placed upon the minority in terms of inade- 
quate office space, very limited travel, tele- 
phone calls, secretarial services, and other 
essentials of adequate staff work? 

The real issue here is not the welfare per se 
of any particular minority party, whether 
Republican or Democratic, but the preserva- 
tion of the two-party system of government 
and the effective functioning of Congress 
itself. 

At a time when a Democratic President is 
frequently petitioning Congress to increase 
his powers, does the Democratic Party in 
Congress want to go before the country this 
fall supporting such a one-sided monopoly 
of congressional staffing that it has every ap- 
pearance of being, in Senator Scott’s words, 
“an attempt to exterminate the party in 
opposition?” 


ALF LANDON SPEECH STILL OFFERS 
MUCH WISDOM 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I was rereading some statements 
made by former Gov. Alf M. Landon, 
of Kansas. I was struck with the fact 
that many things he had said over the 
years had special value for us today, 
and that his wisdom about matters some 
time ago are most pertinent now. One 
such statement by this distinguished 
American statesman was made on No- 
vember 19, 1959, before the Junction 
City, Kans., Chamber of Commerce. I 
feel that many things Governor Landon 
pointed out 3 years ago have special 
meaning to the Members of Congress 
and the press at this time. The text of 
his talk follows: 

POLITICAL ISSUES 
(By Alf M. Landon) 

Three problems—the correct solution of 
which means the life or death of our great 
Republic—are staring us in the face. Yet 
none of the presidential candidates are dis- 

them. If I may say so—I am no 
Johnny-come-lately in calling all of them 
to the attention of the American people. 

1. The divided command has been the 
curse of our military in all American wars 
and has wasted the lives of countless Amer- 
ican soldiers and threatened America’s 
security. 

The Congress attempted to eliminate that 
in the so-called Unification Act. But it is 
a weak law—weakly administered. 

A divided command now exists not only 
within the Pentagon but between the top 
military command and the Commander in 
Chief. Three high ranking generals have 
resigned from the general staff the last 3 
years in protest to the administration's mili- 
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tary policies. Dr. Werner von Braun, head 
missile expert, said last Saturday night, 
“Any Nation second in space in the next 
decade will have to surrender or be crushed 
without being able to lift a finger.” De- 
spite repeated assurances from our Presi- 
dent that he was going to bring order out 
of confusion in the Pentagon—he has com- 
pletely failed to do so. The nearest any of 
the presidential candidates come to discuss- 
ing this intolerable and dangerous situation 
is criticizing our President for cutting the 
military budget. 

None of them, Republican or Democrat 
alike, has said how they propose, if nomi- 
nated and elected, to end the existing divided 
command, not only in the Pentagon but 
even more intolerable, between the Pentagon 
and the White House. Scandalous, and 
tragic, confusion and division of command is 
choking major decisions on how our be- 
loved America can best be defended and 
saved from the fate of the conquered coun- 
try. Unity in the Pentagon in peace is as 
important in defense planning as unity of 
command on the field of battle. 

2. For more than 20 years I have pointed 
to the folly and the danger to our republi- 
can form of government by debasing the 
value of the American dollar through con- 
tinuing inflationary Government policies. 

Today the American dollar is weaker in 
the markets of the world than any time since 
the Civil War and its aftermath. 

Don’t blame organized labor for that. 

The blame rests right “smack-dab” on the 
soft money policies of the Roosevelt-Truman 
and first 6 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. Here again none of the potential 
presidential candidates are getting down to 
brass tacks on a sound fiscal policy. 

3. Just as soft money has crept up on 
Americans—so has the totalitarian state. 
We have reached the point in public think- 
ing that the adopting of Mussolini’s labor 
provisos is being proposed for America. 

Mussolini created a bureau of broad and 
sweeping powers without any appeal from its 
decisions to the judicial courts. 

How did we get to the point that such 
horrible and un-American legislation can be 
proposed by a U.S. Senator? 

Some 70 years ago Edward Bellamy pub- 
lished a fascinating book called Looking 
Backward.” The book was a best seller for 
several years, although today it is virtually 
forgotten outside of our universities. Never- 
theless the book still influences thinking. 
Bellamy's hero went to sleep in 1887 and 
awoke in the year 2000 to find that the eco- 
nomic squabbles of his day had led to the 
development of the 20th century of three big 
trusts: labor, industry, and government. 
Because labor and business could not settle 
their differences and because the American 
people were getting squeezed in between, the 
government finally stepped in to eliminate 
business and labor. In other words, a to- 
talitarian state was established. 

Unfortunately, not being a witness to the 
results of the concentration of power in the 
hands of government in the 20th century, 
Bellamy was not aware that totalitarianism 
tends to destroy rather than preserve. 

I tell you this story because it is quite 
relevant to what has been happening in the 
United States in our lifetimes. Step after 
step has been taken in modern America to 
build the totalitarian state without really 
solving many of our basic problems. The 
most recent step in this direction is—as I 
have said—the proposal to establish a gov- 
ernment labor court of last resort that would 
have broad sweeping and final jurisdiction 
over all national industries to settle labor 
disputes without recourse to judicial re- 
view—when collective bargaining failed. 

While this proposal is horrible in sub- 
stance, it is even worse when you consider 
that it is just one more link in a chain of 
events which can lead to the establishment 
of a totalitarian state in our America. 
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Why has this chain of events come about? 
I suggest that it is due largely to the im- 
poverished thinking of American business 
and American labor in this century. It is, 
of course, true that American business and 
American labor have accomplished much in 
this century. They have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the increases in our national 
standard of living. They have been respon- 
sible largely for civic improvements. They 
have been generous in a hundred and one 
ways. They have been responsible for de- 
veloping our country into the world’s 
strongest economic power. They have built 
on the foundation of our unique Ameri- 
can political system a national life that is 
envied by all the world. 

Yet, when both business and labor have 
set their minds to do certain things in the 
political realm they have revealed a nasty, 
stubborn, and politically illiterate streak. 
Business participation in politics and gov- 
ernment has too often been shoddy, nega- 
tive, and all too often opposed not only 
to the national interests but to those of 
business as a whole as well. Business poli- 
tics has time after time forced upon the 
Government the necessity of taking more and 
more power. 

The same way—labor, focusing its atten- 
tion on the immediate rather than the 
longrun result, actually enthusiastically wel- 
comed in the Wagner Act Government-in- 
creased power and responsibility for solving 
the Nation’s industrial problems. 

Not all of this has been bad, but presi- 
dential blanket power has been increased 
enormously by the Congress because it was 
carelessly granted without establishing 
standards within which he must act. 

We all know that the coming of the great 
depression and the inability of business to 
turn the tide to prosperity led to the devel- 
opment of great governmental powers in the 
1930's. Some of these powers were unwisely 
used and were in part given to the Gov- 
ernment willingly by business and in other 
instances were seized by the Government 
because of the failure of business leader- 
ship to meet the problems of the decade, 

Government powers, unwisely exercised 
and unwisely granted, can perhaps best be 
seen in the fleld of labor relations. The 
Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932 was the first 
in a long procession of labor legislation 
which signified the failure of business to 
meet its responsibilities or to look at the 
future. This act outlawed the vicious 
“yellow dog” contract and at least theoreti- 
cally established the right of labor to or- 
ganize. This act would have been uneces- 
sary if business had been able to peer beyond 
the tally sheet of the day’s receipts. The 
famous section 7-A of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act of 1933 gave legal support 
to the unhampered organization of labor 
unions and again represented the failure of 
business, as did the Wagner Act of 1935, 
which restated the right of labor to organize 
and in addition gave the force of law to the 
prohibition of unfair labor practices. That 
was the price we Americans are paying by 
passing the responsibility almost solely to 
Government in attempting to stabilize the 
economic front. 

The Wagner Act begat the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The Taft-Hartley Act begat the Lan- 
drum-Griffith Act. And along the way some 
illegimate acts like right-to-work State leg- 
islation. 

Now the grand finale is the proposal for 
a Mussolini-type industrial court without 
right of appeal to the long-established judi- 
cial process. 

The farmer is getting himself in the same 
fix with more and more regulation. I said in 
Detroit in 1936 that America could not be 
half regimented and half free. 

Every succeeding farm aid bill has gone 
further than the preceding one—step by 
step—in telling the farmer what he must 
plant—and how much he can plant. 
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During World War II, business and labor 
got a taste of what totalitarianism might be 
like with the implementation of the National 
War Labor Board, from which there was no 
appeal—the Smith-Connally Act—and other 
wartime control measures. I do not dispute 
the need for such wartime emergency meas- 
ures, although they were often capriciously 
administered. 

That kind of emergency legislation is being 
offered as a permanent solution. But few of 
us can forget the redtape, the jockeying for 
favor with big government, the Government 
decisions which did not settle but only 
deferred the settlement of disputes. 

The question very plainly is what has 
almost 30 years of this legislation accom- 
plished? True, it has made organized labor 
a force in the United States, which is all to 
the good if we mean what we say about the 
American way of life. But, the Government 
has not, with all these increments of power, 
solved our basic economic disputes, but a 
pattern for solution of these disputes is 
being established and that is the Fascist 
state. What has happened is that the Presi- 
dent, sometimes despite himself, has gained 
the power to restrain, interfere, and domi- 
nate most of America’s economic life. For- 
tunate are we that our Governments have 
not used this power to push us to the wall, to 
eliminate labor and business problems by 
eliminating free business and free labor. 

But we should be warned. Our labor leg- 
islation, and legislation in other areas, points 
out what can happen, if business and labor 
do not learn and learn soon to solve their 
problems, either by themselves or with Gov- 
ernment aid rather than domination. 

Presidential powers have been enormously 
increased. That can be abused and that to- 
talitarian regime can come to power by 
lawful measures is obvious. There isn't any 
“lame duck” President any more. 

Yet in the face of all that, it is proposed 
to repeal the 22d amendment to our Consti- 
tution providing that no one can be elected 
President more than twice. The President's 
powers are great largely because Congress 
has—in order to expedite action—granted 
powers to the President to deal with new 
and complex problems. In part, those pow- 
ers are open to abuse because Congress only 
rarely has established standards to govern 
the use of the powers granted. Therefore, 
the courts have no guideposts to follow and 
have rarely subjected personal acts of the 
President to judicial inspection—and because 
the President has had to subdelegate the 
powers delegated to him to his subordinates, 
who in turn have often subdelegated and 
then redelegated those powers to their sub- 
ordinates. That has led to a tremendous 
diffusion of responsibility of power without 
adequate standards being established for the 
exercise, either of power or of responsibility. 

I believe that the overall problem can be 
more effectively and intelligently dealt with 
than has heretofore been the case. That re- 
quires intelligent political action by the vot- 
ers in holding the President and the Con- 
gress responsible. I believe Congress—and 
courts—honestly interpreting the intent of 
the Congress—must give more attention to 
maintaining the democratic processes by 
statutory provisions—clarifying just how far 
the President can proceed against personal 
rights and property rights. Our unique 
American democratic processes are not en- 
dangered from the military man on horse- 
back—as our Constitution framers feared— 
but by indifference of too many American 
citizens and the Congress to their duties and 
responsibilities. 


REPUBLICAN BIG CITY EFFORT 
NEEDS PUSH, LOUISVILLE STORY 
GOOD EXAMPLE OF BEGINNING 
Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week during the American Political Sci- 
ence Association convention, I was again 
impressed how we may try to fool our- 
selves, but we surely do not fool others 
watching us. The Republican Party’s 
effort in the big cities needs a big push, 
and I was reminded of this when I re- 
read a speech given by the mayor of 
Louisville, William O. Cowger, the first 
Republican to serve this fine Kentucky 
city for some time. This talk was given 
to the citizen leaders gathered at Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s farm at Gettysburg, 
Pa., on June 30, 1962. If we are to be 
a responsible party in Congress, we must 
set up better machinery to implement 
our civil rights objectives. We must 
make sure that men and women of all 
races serve on our committees, on their 
staffs, and as consultants. The day of 
the lily white committee, be it congres- 
sional, political, or economic, is gone. In 
view of all the emphasis being given by 
some people in the Republican Party 
aimed at the South, I think it is very 
important that we do not forget that 
we are still the party of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the party for minority groups, and 
we must not lose this strength of char- 
acter for any political reasons. 

The address follows: 

How To WIN IN THE CITIES 
(By William O. Cowger) 

Frankly, I am going to be critical of the 
course our party has followed in relation to 
big city elections. Five weeks ago I at- 
tended the U.S. mayors’ conference in Miami. 
During our 3-day session there were 20 
speakers on the agenda; 19 of them Demo- 
crats. Quite honestly, attending the mayors’ 
conference is like attending a Democratic 
National Convention. The Republican Party 
has refused to learn a simple political fact; 
you win the cities and you can win the na- 
tional and congressional elections. 

Last year in Louisville we elected a Repub- 
lican mayor for the first time since 1927 with 
no help nor any communication from our 
State or National committees. The “Louis- 
ville Story” began a year ago February when 
we formed a team of three young men to 
head our local ticket; Marlow Cook, age 35, 
for county judge; Bill Cranfill, 34, for sheriff, 
and I was the oldster at 39. Judge Cook is 
here with us today and I would like to have 
him recognized. Incidentally, both Marlow 
and I moved to Louisville a little over 15 
years ago and headed a ticket of 44 local 
candidates; 42 were elected. After winning 
a tough primary in May we spent the early 
summer reevaluating our campaign and com- 
pletely mapping our plans for the fall. Once 
we had agreed to a formula for victory we 
never deviated from this plan of action. 

Perhaps it might be well to digress for just 
a moment to apprise you of the political 
makeup of Louisville. Within our city 
boundaries, which is the largest industrial 
city in the South, we have a population of 
some 400,000 and the Democrats outregister 
us by a margin of about 3 to 1. In the 
county we have an additional population of 
approximately 350,000 where we are outreg- 
istered 2 to 1. Against these odds, our elec- 
tion last fall was not even close; my oppo- 
nent called and conceded within 30 minutes 
after the polls had closed. But when we 
opened our fall campaign in September we 
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faced a Democratic machine that indeed 
looked almost invincible, for it was the last 
big city organization with a 30-year success 
story. This machine had, by and large, given 
the community honest government with no 
scandals. The mayors had been leading citi- 
zens of the city whose honesty and integrity 
we could not question. My opponent, who 
was 30 years my senior, had for the past 8 
years been president of the board of alder- 
men and had served as acting mayor on many 
occasions. The circumstances confronting us 
called for a new and different approach to 
campaigning if we were to win. Because of 
the large Democratic majority we never once 
on any occasion spoke in disparaging terms 
about the Democratic Party or Democrats 
in general. We centered our attack on the 
machine itself and the individuals who had 
controlled the Democratic Party for almost 
30 years. Mr. McKay Reed was chairman of 
their executive committee, Johnny Crimmins 
was organization chairman, and Mrs. Lennie 
McLaughlin was secretary to the Democratic 
organization. Our fight from the very be- 
ginning was against Lennie, Johnny, and Mac. 

We borrowed an old political trick from 
Franklin Roosevelt who so ably campaigned 
in the early 1940's against that infamous 
trio of Martin, Barton, and Fish; our at- 
tack was again Lennie, Johnny, and Mac. 
This part of our formula worked to per- 
fection and it was not long before the voters 
realized that we were fighting against the 
political bosses and not our opponents. We 
found that perhaps the most important in- 
gredient to victory is the sheer application 
of hard work. Starting in February we 
campaigned for 9 long months and during 
that time our average working day was 18 
hours. We, of course, lost the endorsement 
of the leaders of organized labor, so then 
concentrated our efforts on the rank-and- 
file union membership. Every morning for 
2½ months we would start our day by visit- 
ing the industrial plants in Louisville to 
shake hands with the workers as they en- 
tered the gates at 6 and 7 o'clock in the 
morning. We actually shook hands with 
35,000 working men and women, which for 
the first time in local Republican history 
swung the labor vote to our side. No group 
was ignored, and an honest statement was 
made by one of the Democratic candidates 
on election night when he said, “The Re- 
publicans captured the Catholic vote, the 
Protestant vote, the Negro vote, the white 
vote, both the votes of labor and business, 
and there was nothing left for us.” 

I personally think that the real turning 
point in the campaign was when the Courier- 
Journal and the Louisville Times came out 2 
weeks early endorsing our opponents. These 
two newspapers have a metropolitan circula- 
tion of over 250,000 and have wielded tre- 
mendous political influence in past cam- 
paigns. We had anticipated their opposition 
to us many months before and were pre- 
pared to link them to the political bosses. 
We had no scandals to expose and spent 
very little time on trying to develop issues. 
We felt that trying to project our person- 
alities was much more important. We never 
attempted to expound our political phil- 
osophies, whether they be liberal or con- 
seryative; time was too valuable and the 
only real product we were trying to sell was 
ourselves. Once we felt confident that our 
campaign was geared to winning, we knew 
from past experience that our next job was to 
protect our victory. We therefore recruited 
250 of our personal friends as special chal- 
lengers who were well schooled in election 
laws. Thanks to these challengers, who were 
placed in our very toughest precincts and 
wards, we got, for the first time in many 
years, an honest election. 

Well, briefly that was our formula for 
victory. It worked and that is the reason 
that I am here before you expounding the 
importance of winning the cities. Within 
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3 weeks after taking office we had moved 
into city hall approximately 1,200 Republi- 
can employees. As time goes on we will 
fuse in several hundred more deserving Re- 
publicans to fill all of those jobs that are 
not covered by civil service. When you win 
a congressional seat your total patronage 
can be divided among about 8 people, 
and when a U.S. Senator is elected the 
total jobs involved are about 15; but when 
you win a city you literally have thousands 
of patronage jobs with which you can build 
your precinct organization. Almost imme- 
diately your financial problems are solved. 
It had been awfully hard over the past 30 
years to keep the doors to Republican head- 
quarters open in Louisville. But now our 
finance office is receiving approximately $7,- 
000 each month from voluntary contribu- 
tions. By winning the city we have for the 
first time a strong financial base to fight 
future campaigns. Needless to say our or- 
ganization is stronger today than ever be- 
fore. 

In conclusion allow me to say that in my 
opinion there is no such thing as an upset 
in the political arena. In every election you 
will find that the national trend has been 
broken; broken by hard work and good polit- 
ical planning. Last year when the Republi- 
cans were favored to win a congressional race 
in Texas and the governorship of New Jersey; 
and lost those two races; there was an un- 
expected victory in Louisville. In my opin- 
ion political science, if properly applied, 
comes close to being an exacting science. If 
an election appears to be an upset, it is be- 
cause the upsetters have been successful in 
creating the image they desired. We proved 
in Louisville that against every conceivable 
obstacle and disadvantage you can win, if 
you properly present a campaign keyed for 
victory. You give me a man who is 
afraid to slug it out with our opponents in 
the precincts and wards of the big cities and 
you will have a sure loser. But you give 
me a man who will meet the challenge of 
overwhelming odds and who will fight and 
scrap for every vote we ordinarily concede 
and he will be a man who will win with his 
strength and with his courage. 


THE FOREIGN AID BILL 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, if every 
citizen of the United States could have 
heard the speeches made on this floor to- 
day on this so-called foreign aid, I am 
very sure the entire program would be 
brought to a quick stop. 

When one realizes that a hundred bil- 
lion, in round figures, of the American 
taxpayers’ dollars has been thrown 
around so recklessly to over a hundred 
nations, large and small across the seas 
during the past 15 years, and which has 
proven a vain effort to make friends and 
bring peace to the world ought to know 
by now we have fewer friends abroad, 
and farther from world peace than we 
were 15 years ago, the mystery is, why 
do we yet carry on this lost cause? 

I challenge anyone who will read the 
speeches made on this bill here today, 
to give even one good reason why I 
should support the bill. 
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THE ROLE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
IN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an address by Mr. ASPINALL, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recorp at this point a 
speech delivered by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. AsprnaLL] to the 19th 
Annual Convention, National Council of 
American Indians, Cherokee Agency, 
North Carolina, on September 3, 1962: 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS IN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


(By Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, of Colorado) 


President Wetzel, members of the National 
Congress of American Indians, and friends, 
I appreciate the opportunity to visit the 
convention this afternoon, in order to be- 
come better acquainted with you and prob- 
lems with which you are wrestling. I see 
many familiar faces in the audience. I hope 
to meet many of you personally during my 
all too short stay. First, let me convey my 
greetings and those of other Members of the 
Congress who have direct concern with 
Indian legislation. It is my hope and trust 
that this 19th Convention of the National 
Congress of American Indians will bring new 
and worthwhile experiences and benefits, 
both to those who are in attendance today 
and to the many more whom you represent 
and who, unfortunately, cannot be here in 
these beautiful North Carolina mountains. 
I know that they are with us in the spirit 
of progress and in the common hope for a 
better future life of American Indians, 

As chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I am fully aware of the re- 
sponsibility of Congress in connection with 
the Federal guardianship over Indian prop- 
erty, as well as the welfare of the Indians 
themselves. I am also well aware of the 
congressional responsibility for establishing 
Indian policy through legislation which, in 
turn, is carried out by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The duty of Congress is 
to legislate the broad guidelines under which 
the affairs of some 400,000 Indians in this 
country are administered. Congress does 
not become involved in administrative con- 
troversies until all other legal means have 
been taken to resolve them. I mention this 
because some of you may have received let- 
ters from me which may indicate a seeming 
lack of concern with your immediate prob- 
lems. Under our system of government the 
legislative branch establishes policy and the 
executive branch implements it. From time 
to time we have to take the Secretary of 
the Interior to task for not adapting his 
procedures to our established policy. 

The work of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is carried out through 
the following six subcommittees: (1) Ter- 
ritorial and Insular Affairs, (2) Irrigation 
and Reclamation, (3) Public Lands, (4) 
Indian Affairs, (5) Mines and Mining, and 
(6) National Parks. You can well see that 
we have many different matters competing 
for attention in connection with the con- 
sideration of the whole Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the 876 bills 
that have been referred to it. 

Our immediate concern for today is the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, which is so 
ably chairmanned by Representative JAMES 
A. Haley, of Florida. This subcommittee is 
delegated with legislative responsibility over 
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matters involving Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts of our Nation. The Indian bills 
which are referred to our committee go first 
to this subcommittee where they are con- 
sidered and, if given approval, are reported 
to the full committee which, in turn, may 
report them to the House of Representatives 
for floor action. 

I must remind you that some of the 
bills involving Indians do not come to our 
committee. Some, such as those involving 
Indian health, are referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Others, 
which relate to law and order, are referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. Some 
bills affecting hunting and fishing may be 
handled by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. In addition, it must 
be remembered that all appropriation bills, 
including those for Indians, are referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations for action. 
You will find a published statement on these 
matters on page 2 of our committee print for 
the 86th Congress entitled “Indirect Services 
and Expenditures by the Federal Government 
for the American Indian.” 

Our Subcommittee on Indian Affairs car- 
ries on its functions in several ways. I would 
like to discuss three of them because they 
are important and stand out as subcommit- 
tee achievements. These three ways are (1) 
Subcommittee hearings on reservations or 
at points outside Washington, D.C., (2) hear- 
ings held in Washington, D.C., and, (3) re- 
search by the Subcommittee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

It is now my desire and wish to convey 
to you some sense of the toil and tribulation 
that enter into the subcommittee’s role in 
the legislative process. Surely a long dis- 
course on the statistics of the bills and the 
actions on them will hardly suffice. If I 
gave you only the bare statistics, such as tell- 
ing you that at least 50 different Indian 
tribes and bands are involved in legislation 
before the 87th Congress, would that neces- 
sarily move you? Probably not. If I told 
you that a hundred hours have been spent 
on Indian hearings and have resulted in 
several thousand pages of testimony, would 
that help to show the importance of our sub- 
committee? Some bills are of major im- 
portance. Others are very simple but are 
time consuming. I think of one law enacted 
during this session of Congress that con- 
veyed one-third of an acre to a member of the 
Potawatomi Tribe in Oklahoma. Need I re- 
mind you that each Member of Congress 
has numerous responsibilities and cannot 
give the full and immediate attention to the 
Indian problems which may loom so im- 
portant in his congressional district. 

Field hearings constitute a most important 
activity. We are well aware that most In- 
dians cannot afford to come to Washington 
to appear before congressional committees. 
Therefore it is necessary that the committee 
members go to the reservations themselves. 
This is why field hearings are held. In this 
way our members get close to the actual 
problems which confront the Indians in their 
everyday reservation life. Since perhaps 
half of the Indians have left their reserva- 
tions but still have an interest in them, it is 
necessary to hold hearings in large cities 
where they are residing. We believe it is a 
very important function of our committee 
to visit Indians both on and off the reserva- 
tion. I have been on a number of your res- 
ervations and I hope it will be possible for me 
to visit some again this fall. Our field hear- 
ings are usually printed and distributed. At 
the close of the session we prepare a com- 
mittee print entitled “Accomplishments of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs.” Copies of these reports are made 
available to you upon request. 

We turn next to the second major subcom- 
mittee activity—namely, its hearings and 
reports on bills on current legislation at 
the Washington level. As you are fully 
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aware, rarely do we schedule hearings on 
bills until we receive favorable reports on 
them from the Secretary of the Interior. 
Unless the Secretary and the Bureau of the 
Budget recommend action on legislation we 
will probably not take action. I must hasten 
to add, however, that we are not bound to 
act on a bill merely because of a favorable 
report from the executive agencies. Let me 
summarize in brief what the committee has 
done at its hearings. Thirty-five public laws 
and four private laws on Indian Affairs have 
already been enacted during this 87th Con- 
gress. At least another 8 or 10 are awaiting 
final action. These 39 may be divided into 
the following categories: (1) Actions con- 
cerning termination of Federal services on 
Indian reservations, 3 public laws; (2) lands 
and subsurface rights and transfers to In- 
dians, 14 public and private laws; (3) sales 
or lease of public lands, 6 public laws (4) use 
of tribal funds, 8 public laws; and miscel- 
laneous legislation dealing with Indian Af- 
fairs, 8 public laws. This last classification 
includes a variety of matters such as loan 
funds, vocational training, Indian Claims 
Commission, etc. 

We now pass to the subject of committee 
research, the third major phase of our work. 
I would like to call to your attention the 
division of our objectives to short-term and 
long-term goals. For our short-term objec- 
tives we consider the day-to-day work on 
the various bills that come before our com- 
mittee. Some of these are recommended by 
the Department of the Interior and some of 
them are initiated by individual tribes. We 
always solicit your assistance in considering 
these bills. For our long-term objectives we 
often make extended research studies out of 
which legislative proposals may evolve. Let 
me explain the approach we take in long- 
term legislation. The research must be ex- 
haustive and thorough. Four years ago, for 
example, we began our study on the Indian 
heirship land problem. In the course of this 
project, questionnaires were prepared and 
sent to 52,000 Indian owners of heirship 
lands. We asked for information on how the 
heirship problem affected each person as 
individual Indian owners of the land. Over 
9,000 questionnaires were completed and 
returned. Over 65 percent of those return- 
ing questionnaires stated they wanted to dis- 
pose of all or part of their land. The results 
of this study were published in two volumes 
as a committee print entitled “Indian Heir- 
ship Land Study.” On the basis of our 
study, a second committee print was issued 
subsequently under the title of “Proposed 
Indian Heirship Land Legislation,” and H.R. 
6569 was introduced by Representative BERRY, 
of South Dakota. That is where we stand 
presently on this extremely difficult and 
complicated problem. At present, no accept- 
able overall solution has been formulated. 
Our Senate committee counterpart has held 
hearings on the legislation but we have not. 
As yet we do not have sufficient facts on the 
problems that are involved. It is of utmost 
importance that this controversial issue be 
considered further early in the 88th Congress. 

Perhaps some of you may be surprised at 
the minute degree in which Congress may get 
into problems involving Indian affairs. Let 
me give an example of a current study by 
our committee which will suffice to illus- 
trate how we operate on such matters. 

We all know that unemployment has been 
a chronic problem on Indian reservations 
and that this situation is one of the im- 
portant reasons why reservations were sep- 
arately identified in the Area Redevelopment 
Act, which was enacted during the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress. While reading 
an Indian newspaper one day, Mr. HALEY 
and I recognized that a certain advertise- 
ment had been running for some months. 
This advertisement stated that qualified In- 
dian carpenters and blocklayers were needed 
for positions paying $3.97 and $4.20 per hour, 
respectively. Obviously, the contractor could 
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not get sufficient Indian craftsmen to fill the 
need for persons in these well-paying jobs. 

Now, this ad set us to thinking why, with 
all the Federal and State and sometimes 
tribal employment and training programs, 
there should be a shortage of skilled Indian 
labor, with unemployment still a major 
problem, If these Indian artisans are not 
available, how can housing projects approved 
for Indian reservations get underway? Were 
non-Indians to be employed? If so, was the 
function of the program to provide employ- 
ment for non-Indians? This brought to our 
minds questions concerning the effectiveness 
of the vocational educational program of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the program of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of 
the Labor Department, and the various State 
employment and training services sponsored 
through expenditure of Government funds. 
With all these programs presumably avail- 
able and in operation, how could there be a 
shortage of skilled Indian labor to fill these 
well-paying positions? Answers were not 
readily available. 

Our next move was to call in our commit- 
tee staff members to ask what should be done 
toward clarification of the unemployment 
problems on reservations, They suggested 
that a survey be made of each Indian reser- 
vation industry as to the adequacy of the 
Indian labor supply, the training of Indian 
personnel, and similar matters. 

Secondly, they suggested that inquiries be 
directed to the Department of Labor—specif- 
ically to its Bureau of Employment Security, 
its Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
and Farm Placement Services—to ascertain 
how many and where these services were 
reaching the Indian reservations. Thirdly, 
they recommended that a questionnaire be 
prepared to be sent to each Indian agency 
and reservation which would comprehen- 
sively cover the problems of unemployment 
on all Indian reservations. 

Now you can see from this extended in- 
quiry that we have a major research project 
on Indian employment and unemployment 
underway at the present time. We have re- 
viewed the project with the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs and the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare. What 
I am suggesting to you today is your coop- 
eration in getting these unemployment facts 
out to where they may be made useful in 
helping Indians develop better and more 
remunerative lives. I appeal to you as 
friends to send our committee any and all 
published information which you may have 
on employment and unemployment condi- 
tions at your respective reservations. I feel 
that, in this way, you and the Congress can 
work hand in hand in creating a better en- 
vironment for the Indians of today and your 
children of today and tomorrow. 

In addition to heirship and unemployment 
studies, we plan to give serious attention to 
such other matters as aboriginal claims and 
possessory rights in Alaska, to termination 
programs where they are applicable, to the 
authorization of funds, to pay claims 
awarded by the Indian Claims Commission, 
to provision of funds to pay expert and re- 
search witnesses to assist in prosecuting 
claims before the Indian Claims Commission 
and to the extension of long-term leasing ar- 
rangements by individual tribes. A few 
well-thought-out resolutions from your con- 
vention will be helpful in guiding our legis- 
lative deliberations. 

You will now appreciate why I was happy 
to accept your invitation to speak to you 
today. I, of course, desire to become better 
acquainted with all of you because I am 
anxious to help improve conditions and to 
work with you to make Indian life in this 
country measure up to the full advantages 
which American citizenship entails. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am convinced that 
full understanding and cooperation among 
the Congress, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the various tribal councils, and the indi- 
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vidual Indians are essential if we expect to 
bring about a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween our Indians and our Government. We 
have seen over the years that the appropria- 
tion of more and more money and the em- 
ployment of more and more Bureau of Indian 
Affairs personnel will not do the job. May 
we all strive for something better and more 
workable and may we contribute our 
thoughts and our efforts to programs which 
will result in the achievement of our com- 
mon goals. 


CONSERVATION LEGISLATION— 
THE WILDERNESS BILL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the many inquiries that have 
been made of me relative to legislation 
incorporating, among other things, pro- 
vision for wilderness preservation, I 
would like to devote just a few minutes 
to a bill that has not been on the Suspen- 
sion Calendar as was originally planned 
and publicized. 

I think you will agree that it is a good 
idea at this point to set the record 
straight. 

The bill approved by the House Com- 
mittee would designate 6.8 million acres 
of federally owned lands in the national 
forests for permanent wilderness preser- 
vation. We admit that this, like other 
provisions of the bill that we approved, 
was an attempt at a compromise; but the 
extremists have now demonstrated that 
they have no desire to compromise and, 
in their reckless and ruthless demand to 
rule or ruin, they have created an atmos- 
phere which makes possible the en- 
actment of any wilderness legislation 
during this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose here to- 
day to make clear for the American peo- 
ple where the responsibility lies. 

To begin at the beginning: As chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of this body I had an 
understanding with the committee of the 
other body that the Senate would act 
first on wilderness legislation. At the 
same time I announced that our com- 
mittee would examine thoroughly the 
question of congressional-executive rela- 
tionships in the overall management, 
use, and disposition of our public lands. 
In previous Congresses, both the House 
and Senate committees had held hear- 
ings on both of these subjects; and in 
the 86th Congress, on July 1, 1960, the 
Senate had passed a bill to require an 
act of Congress for all public land with- 
drawals, restrictions, and reservations in 
excess of 5,000 acres. 

I should state at this point that since 
1957 your Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has had a working arrange- 
ment with the Secretaries of the Inte- 
rior and Agriculture Departments under 
which we are notified and given an op- 
portunity to comment before there are 
any withdrawals of public lands exceed- 
ing 5,000 acres. This arrangement has 
been fairly satisfactory and one of the 
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bills before the committee was my own 
proposal to give formal legislative sanc- 
tion to this informal agreement. But 
the majority of our Members favored 
the principle that had been embodied 
in the Senate-passed bill, to require af- 
firmative action of Congress in connec- 
tion with any change in use of public 
lands. So it was that on July 13, 1961, 
during an open hearing of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Lands, I suggested a 
compromise under which all proposed 
actions affecting over 5,000 acres would 
be submitted to Congress with the com- 
mittees authorized to approve the rou- 
tine actions that had no significant ef- 
fect, and others, as determined by the 
committees, to be ineffectual until ap- 
proved by an act of Congress. It is my 
present feeling that 9 out of 10 proposed 
actions could be worked out without re- 
quiring an act of Congress. 

On August 18, 1961, I introduced a bill 
(H.R. 8783) designed to establish a pro- 
cedure to carry out my compromise 
proposal. 

On September 6, 1961, the Senate of 
the United States passed S. 174, an act 
designed to provide for wilderness pres- 
ervation alone. The gentlewoman from 
Idaho [Mrs. Prost] and I immediately 
announced that before the reconvening 
of Congress, the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Lands would hold hearings in the 
West in the areas affected by the wil- 
derness bill. We further stated that 
thereafter, as soon as the final report of 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission was available together 
with the study report being prepared 
for it on wilderness, we would schedule 
further hearings here in Washington 
and move to consideration of the legis- 
lation. 

Our field hearings were held in Octo- 
ber and November 1961 with proponents 
as well as opponents given every oppor- 
tunity to be heard in Idaho, Colorado, 
and California. And let me state at this 
point that we were very much impressed 
then, as we are now, with the argument 
of the proponents that, if areas set aside 
for wilderness preservation are to endure 
under our system of government, the 
Congress should give statutory status to 
these set-asides that have been estab- 
lished by administrative action without 
any legislative base. But, as we listened 
to the arguments and analyzed the data, 
we also became more and more convinced 
that wilderness preservation could not 
be considered without reference to com- 
peting demands for areas for mass rec- 
reation as well as possible development. 

Our judgment was in large measure 
confirmed by the report of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, which was made available on Janu- 
ary 31, 1962. However, the study re- 
port was not released until April 16, 1962. 
Nonetheless, without waiting for this re- 
port, on April 6, 1962, based on the prom- 
ise that the report would be available, 
I immediately assigned time for the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands to start its 
final week of hearings on May 7, 1962. 
Because of the number of people who 
wanted to be heard—and the committee’s 
desire to have the broadest base on 
which to study the legislation—our orig- 
inal hope to conclude testimony in 3 
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days had to be abandoned; and it was 
only because of the tireless efforts of the 
subcommittee chairman, the gentle- 
woman from Idaho, Representative 
Prost, that we were able to complete 
the hearings in 5 days. 

Some of the witnesses, who opposed 
wilderness legislation, indicated that 
they would not oppose set-asides for 
wilderness preservation under legisla- 
tive sanction if all could compete for 
their own desired uses on an equal foot- 
ing with the wilderness advocates. We, 
therefore, prodded the executive agen- 
cies for reports on my bill to estabilsh 
procedures for the use of public lands 
and announced a further hearing for 
June 1, 1962, before the Public Lands 
Subcommittee. My hopes for the H.R. 
8783 compromise formula were damp- 
ened when the Department of Justice 
characterized the proposed procedure 
as “objectionable from the standpoint 
of infringement of the constitutional 
powers of the executive branch.” 

About that time, May 24, 1962, at 
the White House Conference on Con- 
servation, I pointed to the historic 
position of Congress and the conser- 
vation policy followed by the Congress 
throughout the years. I noted then, 
as I note now, that Congress has 
pursued a policy of multiple-use un- 
less areas are set aside by Congress 
itself for single-purpose use; and I 
questioned “when, where, or how, the 
purist preservationist group assumed 
the mantle of the conservationists.” 

Let me take a minute at this point to 
note, also, that this was not the only 
conservation measure before our com- 
mittee. While I think it was and re- 
mains the most important overall con- 
servation measure, the fact is that we 
have had 39 Public Laws enacted this 
Congress as a result of action by the 
National Parks Subcommittee alone. We 
have recommended and the Congress 
has authorized the establishment of 
three national seashore areas of world 
wide significance, each on a par with 
and having the status equal to that of 
a national park. Ours is a hard-work- 
ing committee and we have one of our 
subcommittees or the full committee 
scheduled to meet every single day that 
that the House is in session and on many 
days when the Congress is in recess. 

The legislation dealing with the use 
of public lands and wilderness preserva- 
tion took its place on the agenda of items 
to be considered by the Public Lands 
Subcommittee in executive session. The 
subcommittee chairman and the staff 
worked long and hard to put the hear- 
ings in final shape and have them 
analyzed for committee consideration. A 
total of 1,762 printed pages of hearings 
had been recorded and these were printed 
and analyzed in the weeks following the 
ciosing of the record on May 16, 1962. 
At the expense of assignments to other 
subcommittees, I assigned added days 
for the Public Lands Subcommittee to 
catch up on consideration of bills in 
connection with which hearings had 
been concluded earlier. And on June 29 
this legislation was reached for consid- 
eration. At that meeting I offered, as an 
amendment to H.R. 776, a substitute 
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combining the overall problem of land 
use with wilderness preservation. I 
stated then that I invited members of 
the subcommittee who espoused the 
wilderness cause to offer their construc- 
tive suggestions for such modification as 
might be necessary in the terms of my 
proposal. 

In the meetings that followed we 
hammered out a perfected amendment 
to H.R. 776 and the subcommittee re- 
ported it to the full committe for action. 
In this connection I am including as 
part of my remarks an analysis show- 
ing the amount of time spent by the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
on this legislation together with the at- 
tendance records of the chairman of the 
subcommittee [Mrs. Prost], the rank- 
ing minority member of the full commit- 
tee who is also a member of the subcom- 
mittee [Mr. Savior], and the chairman 
of the full committee now speaking. 

We put in a lot of work on this legis- 
lation; much of it on the wilderness 
aspects alone. We put in many hours of 
time-consuming effort and during that 
time the proponents of wilderness legis- 
lation both in and out of Congress, in- 
cluding the lobbyists, never once spoke 
to me or to any member of the committee 
staff about any amendments to the sub- 
stitute which had been released to the 
public on August 9, 1962, when it was 
reported favorably by the Subcommittee 
on Public Lands. 

It was, therefore, against this back- 
ground that the full committee, when 
it ordered the bill reported, on August 
30, 1962, adopted a resolution binding 
the chairman to bring the measure be- 
fore the House in accordance with the 
procedures provided by rule XV 
the suspension of rules procedure. The 
sponsor of that resolution, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND], 
recommended this procedure as one to 
avoid having emotions take over and 
undo the work of the committee. He 
foresaw through this procedure the pos- 
sibility of getting a bill through the 
House “to get it into conference where 
the two bills from the Senate and the 
House can be reconciled and brought 
back with a conference report that we 
can pass.” The resolution was then 
adopted on a division by a 10 to 4 vote 
with 4 others who were present abstain- 
ing from voting. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, many pres- 
sures were then unleashed by the prop- 
agandists for the wilderness preserva- 
tionists and their newspaper allies in 
some of our big cities criticizing the com- 
mittee bill and urging its amendment. 
A publication entitled “The Living Wil- 
derness,” published quarterly by the 
Wilderness Society, in its issue dated 
“Spring to Summer 1962” has come to my 
attention with a listing of 15 proposed 
amendments to the House committee- 
approved bill. And they say let us have 
this matter up on the floor and consider 
these amendments. 

However, not one of these amendments 
was ever offered in the subcommitttee or 
full committee and, to my knowledge, 
not one of them was ever brought to 
the attention of any member of my com- 
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mittee. There were no recorded votes 
on the substitute bill in subcommittee or 
the amended bill in the full committee. 

It appears that these people do not 
believe in the committee system of proc- 
essing legislation. It appears that they 
waited, in an effort to now seek to undo 
all the work of the committee by trying 
to cause a substitution of the Senate- 
passed bill for the bill as reported by 
your Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Some of the editorials and 
statements that have been called to my 
attention frankly have admitted this. 

The fact is that it is the proponents 
of wilderness preservation who have 
refused to debate the question of ac- 
commodating competing uses, despite 
recommendations of the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission, 
despite their own lip service to the prin- 
ciple of multiple use, and despite the 
long record of Congress in pursuing a 
path of multiple use. 

So they have created an atmosphere 
charged with emotion, in which Mem- 
bers find it difficult to judge on facts 
alone. Some of the vicious mail I am 
receiving shows how some honest, well- 
meaning people have been misled. 

Following the mandate of my com- 
mittee, and in accordance with the nor- 
mal procedure, I spoke with you, Mr. 
Speaker, about the bills that I would rec- 
ommend for consideration under sus- 
pension of the rules on September 17. 
On September 13, I wrote you my cus- 
tomary letter and referred to our con- 
versation but included additional infor- 
mation that you asked for as to whether 
or not it was my feeling that we could 
muster a two-thirds vote for the passage 
of this bill; and, I confirmed my reply 
that I was doubtful at that time that we 
could secure a two-thirds vote. Of 
course, my doubts had been stirred by 
the propaganda barrage that had been 
loosened by the lobbyists who urged, di- 
rectly and through their publications, 
that you and other Members be deluged 
with criticism of our well-considered 
measure. They made it appear that 
nobody is in favor of our bill. Now this 
is not true, for we have some very re- 
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sponsible people and organizations who 
favor the bill as amended by your House 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. For your information I am in- 
cluding a partial list in the RECORD so 
that Members can judge for themselves 
whether this is as one-sided as it might 
appear from the other material you have 
been receiving. 

In the circumstances, I feel that your 
reply of September 13, 1962, was the 
only one that the leadership could give. 
In view of the possibility that we could 
not get a two-thirds vote for passage of 
the bill, you stated that you “believe the 
best procedure would be to make appli- 
cation for a hearing before the Rules 
Committee.” The difficulty, as I have 
advised you, Mr. Speaker, is the com- 
mittee-adopted resolution limiting the 
chairman to proceed expeditiously under 
the suspension of rules procedure. 

Although I am disappointed that the 
proponents of wilderness legislation did 
not come forward in the subcommittee 
or the full committee with any proposals 
that could be voted on, I am very much 
interested in the arguments that they 
have since made available. 

The committee report on H.R. 776 is 
shaping up to be one of the constructive 
documents in conservation history. It 
will spell out the philosophy of those who 
voted to order the amended H.R. 776 re- 
ported to this body. It is a complex 
document and we have been compiling it 
very carefully; I trust that the gentle- 
woman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost] will be 
able to file the report shortly. 

I regret deeply that we did not have 
this legislation on the floor as originally 
planned. I offer for the Recorp this 
chronology so that the Members may 
judge for themselves, Mr. Speaker, who 
has been diligent and who has not been 
diligent: 

PARTIAL LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS WHO Have Ex- 
PRESSED SUPPORT or H.R. 776, as AMENDED, 
BY THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States and several State and local affiliates. 
National Reclamation Association and sey- 

eral of its State affiiliates. 
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Conservation Federation of Missouri. 
Western Lumber Manufacturers. 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 


ation. 
Timber Producers Association, Duluth, 
Mich., and many other similar tions. 


American Mining Congress and its State 
affiliates. 

Western Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ciation. 

Inland Empire Multiple Use Committee: 

Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas Association 
and several similar organizations. 

Northern Colorado Water Conservancy 
District. 

American Farm Bureau Federation and 
several State affiliates. 

Board of Water Commissioners of the City 
and County of Denver, Colo. 

Colorado State Association of County 
Commissioners. 

Director, Department of Mineral Resources, 
State of Arizona. 

National Association of County Officials. 

California Wool Growers Association. 


COMMITTEE ACTION RE PUBLIC LAND MANAGE- 
MENT AND WILDERNESS PRESERVATION AT- 
TENDANCE RECORDS OF RANKING MAJORITY 
AND MINORITY MEMBERS OF PUBLIC LANDS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 
The records show that the Subcommittee 

on Public Lands spent— 

Hearings on wilderness bill, 46 hours, 25 
minutes. 

Public lands general procedures, hearings, 
6 hours, 30 minutes, 

Mark up, 6 hours, 15 minutes. 

Subtotal, 59 hours, 10 minutes. 

The full committee spent: consideration, 
3 hours, 25 minutes; grand total, 62 hours, 
35 minutes. 

Note: The subcommittee met on 23 sepa- 
rate days in connection with this legislation 
although business could not be conducted 
on 3 days because of the absence of a 
quorum; on some days there were morning 
and afternoon sessions. 

At the above-mentioned meetings the fol- 
lowing attendance was recorded: 


Subcom- |Full com- 
mittee mittee 


Total 


IM and afternoon sessions counted separately 
and total therefore exceeds the total number of days on 
which the subcommittee met. 


ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS OF SUBCOMMITTEE, RE GENERAL 


PUBLIC LAND PROCEDURES 


Hours] Pfost | Aspinall | Saylor 
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UNITED STATES-FRANCE—ATOMIC 
PUZZLE 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in this 
century of progress—commingled as it 
is with complex national and interna- 
tional problems—it is rewarding to note 
the long and able efforts of one Ameri- 
can industrialist that have been directed 
for the past 23 years toward the attain- 
ment of free-world unity. 

I am speaking, of course, of the un- 
selfish and bipartisan record of Mr. A. N. 
Spanel, founder of the International 
Latex Corp. Since 1939 he has rendered 
a particularly valuable public service 
through informative editorials on both 
domestic and international affairs. 

In point, I call your attention to a 
particularly poignant article that ap- 
peared in paid space, as a public service, 
in the New York Times by Mr. Spanel. 
I am inserting the editorial at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

Titled “Our Folly in Isolating France,” 
it is a persuasive appeal to close the 
nuclear breach between the United 
States and our traditional ally, France. 

Mr. Spanel presents two politic argu- 
ments for the United States to extend 
help to France in producing strategic 
missiles and nuclear warheads: 

(a) France is going to get strategic 
missiles and warheads anyway. 

(b) U.S. refusal to assist will only 
stimulate French resentment and isola- 
tion. 

To probe further into this problem, 
we must first reach a definition of our 
basic objective in Europe. 

Our fundamental objective—as has 
oft been repeated—is to work for an 
increasingly closer partnership between 
the increasingly integrated Europe and 
the United States in building and de- 
fending a free-world community. 

Future events in the nuclear field will 
determine whether this objective will be 
attained. National nuclear positions in 
Europe would seem to be politically di- 
visive and greatly reduce or delay the 
chances of the creation of an integrated 
Europe. 

On the other hand there seems to be 
strength in the position that a truly 
multilateral European nuclear effort 
would tend to be cohesive, militarily and 
politically. In the light of the nuclear 
facts of life, if Western Europe is to be 
effectively safeguarded against aggres- 
sion or to have an economically achieved 
but effective nuclear force this might 
best be done by a central agency of nu- 
clear power and control—not by means 
of separate national forces. 

A vital question, therefore, for the 
United States is whether aid to the 
French national program would help 
or hinder the basic U.S. objective in 
Western Europe. 

Even the French are divided on this 
vital issue. 
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There was a sharp difference of opin- 
ion recently in the French National As- 
sembly with one parliamentary group 
urging that the program remain on a 
national basis—the other arguing for a 
merger into a multilateral European 
program. 

U.S. nuclear help to France at this 
time could be used to weaken the argu- 
ment of the European nuclear capabil- 
ity group and would be taken as a sign 
that the United States approved the 
present French national program. 

Full consideration of the issues sug- 
gests that our basic objective—insuring 
that Europe’s nuclear role is fulfilled 
multilaterally—would be hindered rather 
than assisted by direct aid to the French 
program. 

Should the United States reverse its 
basic objective? 

While it is true that France will suc- 
ceed in producing some nuclear war- 
heads and the aircraft to carry them, 
it must be remembered that Europe- 
based aircraft are extremely vulnerable 
as a delivery system. The obstacles to 
the development of a strategic missile 
delivery system during the present 
French Government’s term are formi- 
dable. It is indefinite and uncertain 
whether a successor government would 
continue such an expensive and uncer- 
tain national nuclear program or merge 
into the cohesive multilateral effort. 

This is certainly a multifaceted prob- 
lem which deserves the fullest examina- 
tion from all angles. 

The American public owes a debt to 
Mr. Spanel for bringing to its atten- 
tion a well-considered view of the French 
nuclear program. 

The article follows: 

Our FOLLY IN ISOLATING FRANCE 
(By A. N. Spanel) 

The American people have watched with 
deep sympathy the long ordeal of the people 
of France, climaxed by the continuing blood- 
shed in Algeria. The traditional friendship 
between our two peoples is too genuine, too 
time-tested, to be affected by fluctuations in 
the climate of official relations between our 
countries. 

It is no secret that the French Government 
has been more and more disenchanted with 
Washington. This is a matter of great con- 
cern to those of us who have been close ob- 
servers of Franco-American relations. The 
time is ripe, we feel, for the United States 
to acknowledge—in deeds, not words—that 
France has been reborn as a nation of major 
rank, and that she can no longer be confined 
to a secondary role in the free-world coali- 
tion and in the Atlantic Community. 

Concretely, this demands acceptance of 
France as a member of the so-called Nuclear 
Club, and her full participation in free world 
policy decisions affecting French interests. 
Only in that way can the weight of the revi- 
talized France be added to the overall 
political, material, and moral strength of the 
Western alliance. 

In both Asia and Africa, France has fought 
battles, at a devastating cost in blood and 
treasure, in which not only her own inter- 
ests but those of the entire West were at 
stake. To appreciate the cumulative frus- 
tration visited upon the country by her major 
allies, one must review some key events in 
recent years: 

1. In Indochina, France fought against the 
local forces led by Moscow-trained Ho Chi 
Minh and the forces of Red China, without 
any significant help from the United States 
and Great Britain. The cruel price of that 
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free world failure is being paid today in 
Laos and Vietnam, both fragments of the 
former French Indochina; before long it may 
have to be paid in Cambodia and the rest 
of Southeast Asia. 

2. In the Suez crisis, in 1956, the United 
States intervened against the action taken 
by Britain and France in behalf of the whole 
free world. The principal beneficiary of 
that rash intervention, Dictator Nasser, has 
been repaying the West by atrociously dis- 
criminating against its shipping interests, a 
great gain for Moscow. 

3. Because French interests in the Middle 
East are large and compelling, both Wash- 
ington and London had given assurances that 
France would be consulted in advance on all 
policy decisions during the Lebanon crisis 
in 1958 . Yet France was demonstratively 
ignored by the Anglo-American Governments 
before they acted. 

4. In the grueling 7-year war in Algeria, 
France found neither understanding nor 
diplomatic help in Washington. On the con- 
trary, she had to contend with ever-mount- 
ing American moral support for the rebels. 

5. Most important, because it reflected a 
false and deeply humiliating underestima- 
tion of the country, the United States has 
denied to France the kind of access to the 
reservoir of American nuclear technology 
that was wide open to Great Britain. This 
illogical policy, which persists to this day, 
has given the ring of hypocrisy to our lip 
service to French equality in the grand 
coalition. 

LOST FAITH 


Any of these events and policies may be 
explained, or explained away; there is room 
for argument. But their total impact on the 
French people, during long years of tragedy 
and sacrifice, has been to erode faith in the 
free world alliance. For all the talk of free 
world unity against international commu- 
nism, they felt increasingly, France must de- 
pend in the long run on its own power and 
wisdom. Her exclusion from the nuclear 
elite has been a prime factor in this national 
sentiment. 

As long ago as August 19, 1958, we warned 
in these columns that France “will continue 
to react sharply, to its own and the free 
world’s peril, to every maneuver of dis- 
paragement or downgrading. And in this 
connection the atomic problem is crucial. 
Nuclear energy for both peaceful and mili- 
tary uses has become the symbol and sub- 
stance of strength in today's world. France 
has no alternative but to reach out for it.” 

Reach out for it France did, and success- 
fully. Already she has exploded a number 
of atom bombs, without a single failure. By 
any test of reality, France now qualifies for 
admission to the nuclear club, even as de- 
fined under American laws that admitted 
Britain to full membership. Soviet Russia 
happens to be right in regarding France as 
a nuclear power, despite American assump- 
tions to the contrary. 

But while Britain was able to draw on 
American know-how and industrial produc- 
tion in the nuclear area, France has been 
forced to shoulder the immense burdens of 
duplicating what was already available in 
the United States. As we wrote in the past, 
“France will attain atomic vitality commen- 
surate with her needs and her place in the 
hierarchy of nations. How much better that 
this be done with our generous cooperation.” 

FOLLY UPON FOLLY 


A current episode points up the absurdity 
as well as the injustice of the continued 
denial of nuclear equality to France. The 
French Government is seeking to purchase 
in our country certain equipment related 
to the production of the delivery system for 
its atomic bombs. Neither nuclear nor 
atomic secrets are involved in these machines 
and machine tools. The American manu- 
facturers are eager to fill the large orders 
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which, incidentally, would be helpful to the 
United States in its balance-of-payments dif- 
ficulties. 

If Washington turns thumbs down on the 
purchases—apparently a decision is still 
pending—France may again be forced to 
erect her own factories to produce such 
equipment. She will be put to great ex- 
pense and frustrating delay in achieving 
the nuclear force to which she is entitled 
and which she will attain eventually in 
any case. 

In theory, American nuclear weapons are 
available to protect French interests against 
a common enemy. In light of the events 
summed up above, however, France can 
scarcely be blamed for refusing to stake its 
destiny wholly on the judgments of others. 

The French people have been deeply hurt 
and saddened by the international ill winds 
blowing against them. Now they are torn 
in soul and flesh by the Algerian tragedy. 
Though the nation has made an all but 
miraculous economic recovery, its people are 
discontented. They feel that they have been 
crowded into a go-it-alone corner by the 
uncooperative policies of their main allies. 

THE SENSE OF BELONGING 


Unless this condition is rapidly cured, 
unless France becomes a full partner in the 
alliance, the French position may harden 
into a species of isolationism, with dire con- 
sequences both for herself and the free 
world. The ambiguity of the French role 
in NATO may lead to a complete alienation 
again with disastrous results for the entire 
free world. 

More than ever before, France needs a 
stabilizing sense of belonging to the Atlantic 
community. More than ever before, the true 
unity of the free world must be confirmed 
and fortified. And the primary responsibility 
rests with Washington. We have no alterna- 
tives in logic, or in terms of rockbottom 
self-interest, but to recognize that France, 
by its own efforts and despite American in- 
difference, now ranks as a nuclear power. 

We must face up to this reality with deeds 
which the French people cannot misunder- 
stand. The immediate result would be a 
great lift to the morale not only of France 
but of the whole free world coalition in this 
time of crowding Communist challenge. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr.ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include a table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
support foreign aid. I subscribe to the 
principles of our foreign assistance pro- 
grams and have cast my vote in favor 
of the administration’s recommendations 
for authority and appropriations in this 
essential field. But I reserve the privi- 
lege, which I would now exercise, of reg- 
istering disagreement with some of the 
ways in which our foreign aid programs 
are administered around the world. 

Previously, I criticized the provision in 
the foreign aid bill expressing our Gov- 
ernment’s official displeasure with those 
nations that discriminate against Ameri- 
can citizens because of their race, color, 
or religion. That statutory provision did 
not achieve the desired end of discrimi- 
nation by the Arab States and the Arab 
League against Americans of Jewish 
faith. The language was therefore 
strengthened this year to require the 
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President henceforth to report to Con- 
gress his progress in requiring the Arab 
nations that are beneficiaries of our aid 
to cease their extensive boycotting and 
blacklisting activities against American 
citizens and American business firms. 

For the moment, I am satisfied to wait 

to see whether this legislative language 

will produce results. 

Currently I am concerned, however, 
that in allocating aid to various nations 
the officials of our Government do not 
appear to take into consideration the ex- 
tent to which the recipient nations are 
accepting military aid from the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. I have communicated my 
concern to the Department of State, 
which has furnished me with the follow- 
ing illustrative statistics: 

A comparison of U.S. foreign aid to less-de- 
veloped countries with military aid er- 
tended to those countries by the Sino- 
Soviet bloc 

{Millions of U.S. dollars} 


U.S. eco- Estimated 
nomic and | Sino-Soviet 
technical bloc mili- 
Country assistance tary aid 
commitments) mid 1955-De- 
mid 1955-De-| cember 1960 
cember 1961 
done... 308 506 
F 13 188 
8 Arab Republic..._. 69 128 
nited Arab Republie... 394 315 
5 19 17 


We should be careful in interpreting 
the meaning of these statistics. In the 
words of the Department’s spokesman: 

“As you are aware, unclassified data 
concerning Sino-Soviet bloc military aid 
is very limited and general in nature. 
The figures for bloc military aid which 
we have listed in the enclosed table 
represent only approximate estimates 
derived from published reports of ship- 
ments of Sino-Soviet bloc military 
equipment, or from announcements of 
agreements to provide military aid to 
less-developed free world countries. Es- 
timates of the value of bloc arms ship- 
ments are necessarily very tenuous, 
even when official figures are released 
by the bloc or the recipient country, 
because of lack of information on dis- 
counts and price reductions on various 
items and the amount of aid extended 
in grant form. The difficulty of fixing 
a true market value, in U.S. dollars, 
also inhibits precise estimates.” 

The assumption on which we furnish 
economic assistance to other nations, it 
seems to me, is that they lack sufficient 
capital and other resources to develop 
their economy to the point at which they 
can begin developing their own economic 
surplus which can be applied for further 
capital formation and economic growth. 
It is my understanding that, in theory, 
we analyze the economy of each country 
in minute detail to be sure that it lacks 
sufficient resources of its own and to sat- 
isfy ourselves that it is making best use 
of the limited resource that it does 
possess. 

As we make that theoretical country- 
by-country analysis, we naturally take 
into consideration the extent to which 
the recipient nation allocates its limited 
resources for military purposes. We 
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recognize that support of military forces 
is a diversion of economic resources from 
the economic development of the coun- 
try. It may be required by the Nation’s 
strategic and political exigencies, but al- 
locating scarce resources to military pur- 
poses tends to retard rather than hasten 
economic advance. 

What are we to believe, then, when we 
find nations accepting armaments from 
the Sino-Soviet nations that are valued 
at two, three, or a dozen times as much 
as they receive from us for peaceful pur- 
poses? If Syria can absorb and make 
use of $128 million in Sino-Soviet arma- 
ments, are we acting wisely in extending 
$69 million in economic assistance? 
How serious is Syria in its professed de- 
Sire to progress economically and 
achieve a better life for its people if it 
takes from behind the Iron Curtain 
nearly twice as much in arms as it finds 
itself able to utilize from our bounty for 
peaceful purposes? 

I advance these opinions, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I wish my colleagues and 
the responsible officials of the executive 
branch to reflect upon them. Should we 
not require the administrators of foreign 
economic assistance to take into con- 
sideration the extent to which a re- 
cipient nation is diverting its resources 
to utilize armaments received from the 
Sino-Soviet bloc? Does not acceptance 
of such arms in large quantities at least 
presumptively impugn to some extent 
the professed ambition of the recipient 
nation to attain economic development? 
Should not our considerable influence 
be exerted wherever possible to persuade 
the nations of the world that rising per 
capita incomes are the true measures of 
national stature, not impressive arrays 
of military might? 


CUBA 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, on all 
sides, from all over America, we hear a 
clamor for a solution to the terrifying 
situation that confronts us in Cuba. 
Committees of this Congress are strug- 
gling with the problem, attempting to 
find a solution. 

Mr. Speaker, the true solution to this 
problem lies within the immediate grasp 
of the House of Representatives. It is 
incorporated in House Concurrent Res- 
olution 223, which I introduced on April 
25, 1961, and which still is pending be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

This resolution is simplicity itself. It 
declares that it is the sense of Congress 
that immediate and effective action is 
necessary for the protection and the life 
of our American nations, and for the 
maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine. 

This priceless and historic doctrine 
has not been abrogated. It stands in 
full force and effect today just as it did 
more than a century ago. All that is de- 
manded is that it be enforced. 
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That Members of the House may be 
refreshed, I insert this resolution at this 
point in the Recorp, and I urge its im- 
mediate adoption: 


H. Con. Res. 223 


Whereas the conditions that have long 
obtained in our near neighbor, Cuba, in re- 
cent years, and which are now critically 
acute, constitute an ever mounting danger 
and menace to our own and sister countries 
of the Western Hemisphere at the hands of 
communistic influence and sanguinary power 
which, if permitted to continue, will de- 
stroy every vestige of free and representa- 
tive government in these nations, and lead 
to the complete dominance by the most 
brutal despotism the world has ever known; 
and 

Whereas these communistic activities are 
clear-cut and intended violations of the 
Monroe Doctrine; and of the various declara- 
tions and historic policies of these nations 
on the subject of foreign efforts to penetrate 
and assume power in this hemisphere: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States of 
America that immediate and effective action 
is necessary for the protection and the life 
of our American nations, and for the main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine; 

Sec. 2. That to these ends all our Ameri- 
can governments should forthwith unite, in 
line with their traditional policies and treaty 
obligations, to repel these monstrous forces 
of evil, and to employ whatever means may 
be necessary, military or otherwise; and 

Sec. g. That we fully support the President 
of the United States of America in his recent 
statements touching these matters, with the 
pledge that we shall give him effective coop- 
eration in doing whatever is necessary to 
be done—in concert with the other affected 
nations, or by the United States alone, if the 
emergency so requires—in line with the 
principles and practices of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 


A CENTURY OF EMANCIPATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY] is recognized for 3 hours. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time to commemorate an im- 
portant anniversary in the history of the 
Republic—the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, which was issued 100 years ago, Sat- 
urday of this week. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of my remarks, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DeERwWINSKI] may extend their remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Emancipation Proclamation was the 
greatest single stroke for liberty in the 
long history of mankind. 

Saturday we will mark the passage of 
100 eventful years since that tall, wor- 
ried, harried man from Illinois set his 
pen to a document that marked a be- 
ginning in the long struggle man has 
waged in the cause of freedom. Abra- 
ham Lincoln had long before determined 
that when the proper time came, he 
would indeed strike the chains from a 
large segment of his fellow men by the 
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exercising of a part of the tremendous 
power that goes with the office of the 
President of the United States. He had 
set that determination on the record for 
all mankind to see clearly. 

Just 4 years before, during that his- 
toric series of debates in which he had 
engaged with Stephen A. Douglas, speak- 
ing at Alton, Ill., October 15, 1858, Abra- 
ham Lincoln had said in part the fol- 
lowing: 

[The right and wrong of slavery.] That 
is the real issue. That is the issue that will 
continue in this country when these poor 
tongues of Judge Douglas and myself shall 
be silent. It is the eternal struggle between 
these two principles—right and wrong— 
throughout the world. They are the two 
principles that have stood face to face from 
the beginning of time, and will ever continue 
to struggle. The one is the common right 
of humanity, and the other the “divine right 
of kings.” It is the same principle in what- 
ever shape it develops itself. It is the same 
spirit that says, “You work and toil and earn 
bread and I'll eat it.“ No matter in what 
shape it comes, whether from the mouth of 
a king who seeks to bestride the people of 
his own nation and live by the fruit of their 
labor, or from one race of men as an ex- 
cuse for enslaving another race, it is the same 
tyrannical principle. 


Clearly, Mr. Speaker, the mind of 
Abraham Lincoln was determined even 
then to strike down this principle, and 
all he sought was the time and the meth- 
od to best accomplish this end. Many 
of Lincoln’s leading supporters in the 
presidential campaign of 1860 expected 
Lincoln to emancipate the slaves im- 
mediately. Lincoln waited. In waiting 
he subjected himself to constant pres- 
sure and much unwarranted abuse from 
those very supporters for not taking this 
step. 

In the 80-some years separating the 
American Revolution from the Civil War, 
the United States had become wedded 
and tied to, enmeshed with and saturated 
in the slavery institution. It is true that 
half the Nation rejected slavery early in 
our national history. But even that 
half—the Northern half—had made no 
move to prevent the existence of slavery 
in the South, and many northerners had 
always been sympathetic to the cause of 
slavery. When Jefferson proposed the 
ordinance of 1786, forbidding the exten- 
sion of slavery into any of the Terri- 
tories, a good number of northern Con- 
gressmen combined their votes with those 
of southern Congressmen to kill the pro- 
posal, thereby permitting the spread of 
slavery as far north as St. Louis and as 
far west as Texas. 

Northern acceptance of slavery in the 
South permitted the expansion and 
lengthy existence of two national par- 
ties—Whig and Democratic— neither of 
which had a word of approbation for the 
slavery institution. There was anti- 
slavery sentiment around, of course—but 
not very much of it was especially vigor- 
ous, and that which was vigorous was 
exceedingly unpopular. Up in Boston, 
William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips were hard at work, enlisting a 
handful of antislavery radicals, opposed 
to the existence of slavery anywhere in 
the United States. So extreme was their 
position, however, that they failed to 
attract a very large following. Far more 
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numerous were the conservative anti- 
slavery partisans, who accepted the exist- 
ence of slavery in the Southern States, 
opposing only its extension into the 
territories. 

This was all that was needed, they 
said, because slavery was self-destruc- 
tive and in time was certain to die out 
of its own accord. This they repeated, 
year in, year out, while slavery was in 
the process of growing strong and fat. 

As late as 1850 no less a figure than 
Daniel Webster, the great Whig leader, 
took the Senate floor to assure his fol- 
lowers that the antislavery cause was 
safe; that slavery was, indeed, on the 
point of expiration; that there was no 
need to worry about its further exten- 
sion into the western territories. By 
this time, however, the North was al- 
ready shot through with alarm. Pro- 
slavery leaders were threatening na- 
tional disunion. The slavery issue had 
divided both major political parties, 
crippling the Democrats in the national 
election of 1848—and was about to 
smash the Whigs, in the national elec- 
tion of 1852. Many who had stood by 
Daniel Webster for years, hailed him as 
their honored leader, and lived by his 
word, now turned on him when he spoke 
of allowing slavery merely to die out 
of its own accord. They no longer 
believed that possible. Laws were 
needed—stringent laws preventing the 
further extension of slavery into an- 
other foot of American soil. Already ex- 
treme proslavery partisans were con- 
demning the free-labor system in the 
North as impractical, and inferior to the 
smooth and polished slave-labor system, 
where nobody worked except the colored 
people. As conservative antislavery 
men such as Jefferson had once proposed 
the gradual suffocation of the slave- 
labor system, radical proslavery men, 
such as John C. Calhoun, were now de- 
manding the spread of slavery into Cali- 
fornia, and threatening disunion if this 
were not arranged. 

In the hope of stopping Calhoun, set- 
tling the slavery question once and for 
all, and restoring the national tran- 
quility, Webster and all the other old 
nationalist leaders of the period—such 
as Henry Clay, Thomas Hart Benton, 
and Sam Houston—joined in supporting 
the measures embraced in the so-called 
compromise of 1850. This they hoped 
would stave off disunion and the threat 
of civil war. This—the compromise of 
1850—would be the cornerstone of peace 
and lasting national harmony. So they 
hoped—but their hopes were doomed to 
disappointment. In 1854 the partisans 
of slavery and freedom began a shooting 
war in Kansas, the Whig Party gave up 
the ghost and a new party—the Repub- 
lican Party—was born, dedicated from 
the start to freedom in the territories, 
and no further extension of slavery. 

One of the outstanding western lead- 
ers of the Republican Party from an 
early date was Abraham Lincoln, a 
former Whig and former Congressman 
from Illinois. Lincoln was a conserva- 
tive—or so he said. But he had a very 
unconservative way of coining a phrase 
that could set people on fire. While ac- 
cepting the Republican nomination for 
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Senator of Illinois in 1858, Lincoln de- 
clared: 

A house divided against itself cannot stand. 

I believe this Government cannot endure 
permanently, half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do 
not expect the house to fall—but I do expect 
it will cease to be divided. 


Exactly what did this mean? There 
was a good deal of argument as to what 
it meant. Proslavery men said that 
Lincoln wanted to go to war against the 
South. Conservative antislavery men 
said it meant no such thing; that he 
merely wanted to see matters peacefully 
settled. Radical abolitionists objected, 
because Lincoln almost seemed to go 
along with their point of view, but not 
quite. Everybody had heard him, how- 
ever, and everybody suspected he meant 
business, 

And so he did. As Webster and his 
kind had taught the northern anti- 
slavery conservatives that slavery was 
undesirable, but weak and doomed to 
self-destruction, Lincoln now told them 
that slavery was not only undesirable, 
but powerful and dangerous to the cause 
of freedom, and therefore had to be done 
away with. He did not say when—but it 
was presumed he meant some time in the 
near future. Many who voted both for 
and against him for President in 1860 
did so with this understanding of his in- 
tentions. 

There was a stumbling block in Lin- 
coln's antislavery path, however—a 
stumbling block in the form of consti- 
tutional provisions protecting the ex- 
istence of slavery against assault by the 
Federal authority. Under peaceful con- 
ditions it would have been impossible for 
a President, singlehandedly, to ob- 
literate an institution so heavily pro- 
tected. But long ago John Quincy 
Adams had pointed something out: That 
in wartime, the Federal authorities had 
the constitutional power to do what they 
wish about slavery, in the national in- 
terest. Should war develop—civil war 
break out between the proslavery forces 
and the Federal Goyernment—Lincoln 
would have his chance to strike down 
slavery singlehanded. To his astonish- 
ment, war was pressed upon him short- 
ly after he assumed office, and at once, 
antislavery radicals were beseeching 
him to put his antislavery principles into 
effect. 

Lincoln had, as I have said before, de- 
termined in his own mind that he would 
issue in some form or other a decree or 
proclamation of emancipation. But still 
in his meetings with Cabinet officers, 
in conversations with close personal 
friends, and in conferences with sup- 
porters, he talked out in various forms 
the shape this proclamation was to take. 
Should it be a compensated emancipa- 
tion or uncompensated? Should it in- 
clude all slaves, or just those in the 
States then at arms against the Federal 
authority? But most of all, Lincoln was 
questioning the time to issue such a 
proclamation. To Leonard Swett, his old 
friend from Illinois, he spoke of all these 
things. One main point he seemed to 
stress was contained in a letter from a 
Swiss supporter of the President. Lin- 
coln read the letter to Swett, and it had 
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urged Lincoln to do anything possible 
in order to prevent the European powers 
from intervening in the struggle on the 
side of the Confederacy. His writer had 
also suggested that these powers might 
construe a degree of emancipation as an 
urging of uprising of slaves—an insur- 
rection—and thus be seen or at least 
used as an excuse for armed interven- 
tion on behalf of the Confederacy. This 
Lincoln considered seriously. Other 
questions arose when in July Lincoln had 
first formally broached the subject to the 
members of his Cabinet. Lincoln called 
the proposal “a fit and necessary mili- 
tary measure.” 

Lincoln spoke to F. B. Carpenter, the 
famed artist who was later to paint the 
picture of the signing of the proclama- 
tion, and told Carpenter about that 
July 22 Cabinet meeting. Carpenter 
quoted him as follows: 

Various suggestions were offered. * * * 
Nothing, however, was offered that I had not 
already fully anticipated and settled in my 
own mind, until Secretary Seward spoke. 
He said in substance; Mr. President, I ap- 
prove of the proclamation, but I question the 
expediency of its issue at this juncture. The 
depression of the public mind, consequent 
upon our repeated reverses, is so great that 
I fear the effect of so important a step. It 
may be viewed as the last measure of an ex- 
hausted Government, a cry for help; the Gov- 
ernment stretching forth its hand to Ethio- 
pia, instead of Ethiopia stretching forth its 
hands to the Government.” His idea was 
that it would be considered our last shriek, 
on the retreat. “Now,” continued Mr. Sew- 
ard, “while I approve the measure, I suggest, 
sir, that you postpone its issue, until you can 
give it to the country, supported by military 
success, instead of issuing it, as would be the 
case now, upon the greatest disasters of the 
war.” The wisdom of the view of the Sec- 
retary of State struck me with very great 
force. It was an aspect of the case that, in 
all my thoughts upon the subject, I had 
entirely overlooked. The result was that I 
put the draft of the proclamation aside, as 
you do your sketch for a picture, waiting 
for a victory. From time to time I added or 
changed a line, touching it up here and 
there, anxiously waiting the progress of 
events. 


Thus spoke Lincoln to the painter, 
Carpenter. Lincoln was still being pres- 
sured, however, to issue such a proclama- 
tion. On August 20, Horace Greeley 
wrote and published an editorial in his 
New York Tribune which he called “The 
Prayer of 20 Million.” It was two col- 
umns, very bitter and with unjust com- 
plaints addressed to Lincoln and had ac- 
cused him of “ignoring, disregarding, and 
defying” the laws that had already been 
put on the books concerning slavery. 

On August 23 Lincoln issued his an- 
swer to the Greeley criticism and in the 
same action answered all of his other 
critics on the emancipation question. 
The answer took the form of a letter pub- 
lished in the Washington, D.C., National 
Intelligencer. Since Greeley had at- 
tacked what he called the policy Lincoln 
seemed to be pursuing, the President 
answered in part with these words: 

As to the policy I “seem to be pursuing,” 
as you say, I have not meant to leave any- 
one in doubt. 

I would save the Union. I would save it 
the shortest way under the Constitution. 
The sooner the national authority can be 
restored, the nearer the Union will be “the 
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Union as it was.” If there be those who 
would not save the Union unless they could 
at the same time save slavery, I do not agree 
with them. If there be those who would 
not save the Union unless they could at the 
same time destroy slavery, I do not agree 
with them. My paramount object in this 
struggle is to save the Union, and is not 
either to save or destroy slavery. If I could 
save the Union without freeing any slave, 
I would do it; if I could save the Union by 
freeing all the slaves, I would do it; if I could 
save it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone, I would also do that. What I do 
about slavery and the colored race, I do be- 
cause I believe it helps to save the Union; 
and what I forebear, I forbear because I do 
not believe it would help to save the Union. 
I shall do less whenever I believe what I am 
doing hurts the cause, and I shall do more 
more whenever I shall believe doing more 
will help the cause. I shall try to correct 
errors when shown to be errors, and I shall 
adopt new views so fast as they shall appear 
to be true views. 


Clearly Lincoln was still disturbed. 
Ida M. Tarbell in discussing this period 
in Lincoln’s life says: 

There is every indication indeed that an 
incessant struggle against violent emancipa- 
tion went on in his mind through the whole 
period. He regarded it as the act of a dic- 
tator. He feared it might be fruitless. He 
dreaded the injury that it would do the 
loyal people of the South. He said once to 
a friend, that he had prayed to the Almighty 
to save him from the necessity of it, adopt- 
ing the very language of Christ, “If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me.” 


But more and more evidence appears 
that finally Lincoln was determined to 
issue the proclamation, or at least the 
preliminary proclamation, and now, fol- 
lowing Seward’s sage advice, awaited 
the right moment, in effect, a victory in 
the fields. 

Finally the victory for which he had 
been waiting came at last on September 
17 across a creek in Maryland called 
Antietam, near the town of Sharpsburg. 
It was not a great victory, but it was a 
bloody one. Dr. Bruce Catton, un- 
doubtedly our Nation’s greatest Civil 
War authority, described the battle and 
the ensuing proclamation in these 
words: 

[McClellan] had won it, mostly, because 
he had not lost it. He had won it because, 
even though the fight itself was not better 
than a draw, Lee had had to retreat after- 
ward; because of this battle (Lee’s) dream 
of an invasion of the North had come to 
nothing. And since this dream faded out 
and was lost in the mist and shadows of 
time, the companion dream—the great, over- 
riding threat to the continued existence of 
the American Nation—also became dark and 
died. 

Lee’s invasion failed. So England decided 
not to recognize the Confederacy, and the 
possibility that Europe would settle the 
American Civil War went out the window. 
With England out, France also was out. 
Even more, Lincoln now had the victory 
which he had to have. It was a shadowed 
victory, no victory at all technically, not 
much of a victory even judged by the long- 
term pull; but still a victory, a turning back 
of the Confederate invasion, a triumph over 
an army which up until that crucial 
September day had had just about every- 
thing its own way. 

So Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, and the course of American his- 
tory thereafter was different. 

The Emancipation Proclamation in many 
ways was one of the weakest state papers 
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ever issued in the United States. It de- 
creed the end of slavery in precisely those 
areas where the writ of the Federal Govern- 
ment did not run; namely, in those States 
that, as yet unconquered, were still in rebel- 
lion; it left slavery untouched in the “loyal” 
slave States like Maryland and Kentucky; 
in many ways it was nothing more than a 
pious statement of intent. 

Yet it had immense power. It finally 
determined that the Ciyil War was not mere- 
ly a war for reunion but also a war to end 
human slavery; turned it from a family 
scrap into an incalculable struggle for hu- 
man freedom, and thus made it a fight in 
which no civilized outsider could possibly 
intervene. It harnessed to the Union cause 
the basic dreams and aspirations of the race, 
and nailed to the American flagpole, the 
charter of human rights. Everything in 
American history—and within reason, in 
world history—would be different after this. 
The bloody showdown in the cornfield and 
along the sunken lane, and over the little 
stone bridge that spanned the narrow Antie- 
tam had enabled the Nation to take a de- 
cisive step forward along the road to destiny. 


Lincoln issued the proclamation that 
as of January 1, 1863, in those certain 
geographic and political areas in the 
United States, “all persons held as slaves 
shall then, thenceforward, and forever, 
be free.” 

The step was taken, and the die cast. 
But the war did not end until nearly 3 
years later. Lincoln was not to see, of 
course, the fruits of the struggle, nor 
add his great heart to attempt to 
prevent the seeds of hatred from being 
sown, the harvest of which we are still 
reaping. The struggle was to continue. 
But in a longer view what is the deeper 
meaning of the events of those times? 
What is the deeper meaning of the Civil 
War to us in this present day? May I 
again quote the words of Dr. Bruce Cat- 
ton on this? 

And the deeper meaning of the war? We 
find it, I think, in the fact that there were 
settled two things for us here in America, 
settled once and for all. It gave us the con- 
cept of the destined unity of the family of 
man for one thing—the understanding that 
despite all differences we are members one 
of another, and that the political union 
which [was] cemented on those bloody fields 
bespeaks a deeper human unity which gives 
democracy its power and its enduring sig- 
nificance. Beyond that, we struck down the 
concept of second-class citizenship, and com- 
mitted ourselves to an attempt to solve the 
race problem. The mere fact that we have 
not yet reached a solution of it is secondary; 
between slavery and full brotherhood there 
is no halfway point, and we did take the ir- 
revocable step away from slavery. The prob- 
lem is still with us, but so is the responsi- 
bility for solving it. We can never rest until 
that responsibility is finally discharged. 


Anyone who knows Lincoln's great 
concern for his fellow man cannot be- 
lieve the charge of some critics that the 
Emancipation Proclamation was strictly 
a military or political action. To mil- 
lions of Americans and many more peo- 
ples throughout the world the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation stands as Lincoln’s 
greatest triumph. Because of it he is 
Known the world around as the Great 
Emancipator. Enslaved peoples of the 
world have long looked, and still look, to 
him as the champion of the oppressed. 

In preparation of material to com- 
memorate this occasion, I am indebted to 
the Reverend William Warford, a Lin- 
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coln scholar of Quincy, III., and James T. 
Hickey, curator of Lincoln collections, 
Illinois State Historical Library, Spring- 
field, III., for valuable assistance. They 
are among the uncounted thousands of 
people around the world who draw in- 
spiration, enjoyment, and personal satis- 
faction from studying the life and times 
of the Great Emancipator. 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION— 
A PHENOMENAL DOCUMENT 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Emancipation Proclamation is out- 
matched by the Constitution, by the Dec- 
laration of Independence, perhaps even 
by the Gettysburg address, and yet I 
hold it the most phenomenal document 
among our title deeds of freedom. 

We read in the history books that the 
whites first came to America for jewels, 
silver, and gold. They found few jewels 
and no silver and gold then but later 
some came and brought the foundations 
of freedom and began to build on it. 

It is a paradox that in this time of 
our history the blacks were kidnaped in 
Africa by selfish, mean profiteers, put 
in irons in the holds of filthy slavers, 
where any who died in the night were 
tossed by day in the sea and those who 
lived to arrive where freedom was, were 
sold as chattels and put on the taxbooks 
with cattle and horses. There are those 
among us who believe that complete 
atonement for this by the white man 
will never be. 

Fate decreed that the hand and pen 
of Lincoln would make these slaves free 
with a proclamation—few will dispute 
the claim that in American statecraft 
this act of emancipation has ever been 
surpassed in justice and mercy. 

It is most interesting to note the phe- 
nomena of this story. They are more 
interesting than the stories some tell 
about the life of Lincoln but they ap- 
ply in any account of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

It must be noted that freeing the 
Negro was far more than a gift to a race 
or to a locality. In truth it was a gift 
to all of mankind the world over and to 
eternity. 

We know that in summer the ivy vines 
grow over and hide defects. An Ameri- 
can poet, comparing Lincoln’s traits with 
nature, states that, “snow hides all 
scars.” But nature failed completely in 
summer or winter to hide the scars and 
defects of slavery and the word “phe- 
nomenon” describes some events in the 
exit of slavery which neither nature or 
theories can account for. 

Slavery— 


Lincoln said— 


was, some how, the cause of the war. 


There is no logic that can change that 
premise. Abolitionists claimed slavery 
was sin, that it could be abolished and, 
therefore, it should be. This was their 
conviction and conclusion. 

Slaveholders claim that slavery was 
protected by the Constitution, was ap- 
proved by cultured people and many 
religious people actually approved and, 
therefore, they said it should be per- 
mitted in all places. This was the es- 
sence of their reasoning. 
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Lincoln ran on a platform that did 
not interfere with slavery where it was 
but did deny its right to spread to new 
territory and that was his logic. The 
war came because he was elected and 
because the slaveholders had met defeat 
on election day. 

Now the phenomena—the first one 
seems the most remarkable. At the fall 
of Sumter, almost as by magic, slavery 
ceased to be uppermost in the minds of 
northerners. Most of them forgot about 
that. The North rallied quickly and 
fought not to free the slaves but to save 
the Union. This was an extraordinary 
phenomenon for the North might never 
have given and expended its countless 
lives and treasures to set the Negro free 
but it would and did to save our coun- 
try. This was an almost unbelievable 
struggle, as we reflect on it, to save the 
Union. And the struggle for the Union 
continued to the end. It won. And 
proved the Lincoln logic that the Union 
is indestructible and indissoluble. 

Then followed another phenomenon. 
It was bold, certain, and eternal. When 
secession with all its determination, 
might, and power was crushed and gone 
and the Union saved, emancipation com- 
plete and universal came along with it; 
it seems as if for good measure. It be- 
came a victory now for the most rabid 
abolitionist. An unexpected phenome- 
non for which not a regiment of the 
North had fought. So when the South 
surrendered it was to a victor-power that 
reunited our country and rid us of slav- 
ery at the same time. Could ever a 
phenomenon be more complete? 

Now there is still another event in 
slavery's last chapter that is phenome- 
nal. Do you recall the terms of the 
proclamation? By his own handwritten 
words, approved by most of the Cabinet, 
it applied only to a limited section which 
was warring against the Government. 
And, yet, in some unexpected and mys- 
terious way it grew in force beyond its 
terms. It gathered unto itself a momen- 
tum which bore it and carried it until 
it freed every Negro within the boundary 
of the land over which flew once again 
the stars and stripes. Was this not a 
phenomenon? 

Could it be called a miracle? 

Carloads of paper have been used on 
which to print condemnations of Lin- 
coln’s proclamation and his answer, in 
the proclamation itself, is brief and to 
the point. Listen to the words, “an act 
of justice warranted by the Constitution 
upon military necessity.” 

This was the answer to every critic of 
his proclamation. In substance it pre- 
sents three clear arguments in one sen- 
tence—three central thoughts. The 
slave owners claim slaves as a chattel. 
Chattels may be taken by the captor in 
war. Therefore, slaves may be freed 
even taken as a military right while war 
ison. A conclusion of law and a fact. 

Was this not supreme logic—no won- 
der no one debates that now. These we 
claim are most interesting phenomena. 

It is phenomenal because it validates 
and emphasizes the role of Abraham Lin- 
coln in the history of our country and 
the world. It expresses in perhaps the 
most concrete form the basic imprint 
Lincoln—who wrote the document in his 
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own hand—made upon the story of civi- 
lization. 

It is the Lincoln philosophy in action. 

As he held the pen over the large sheet, 
he turned to the people in the room with 
the remark: 

I never— 


He said— 


in my life, felt more certain that I was doing 
right, than I do in signing this paper. 


Yet the Emancipation Proclamation, 
as we know, did not free all the slaves in 
our country, only those after January 1, 
1863, in States that were then, as he 
said, “in rebellion” and that had not 
meanwhile laid down their arms. 

It was in fact more a war measure than 
a document of freedom. 

The first in the Lincoln catalog of 
importance was the saving of the Union 
and only after that came the problem 
of slavery. We all know the famous 
quotation from his letter to Horace 
Greeley the same year—1862—that the 
Emancipation was issued: 

If I could save the Union without freeing 
any slave, I would do it; and if I could save 
it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; 
and if I could do it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone, I would also do that. 


The Emancipation document in Lin- 
coln’s own words describes itself as a 
“fit and necessary war measure.” 

Yet, its impact surpassed its specifica- 
tions, then, at the moment of its issu- 
ance, and will forever down through the 
corridors of time. Thus, I, regard the 
Emancipation phenomenal also because 
its inherent meaning exceeded so in- 
finitely its own wording, and the delim- 
itations which it set for itself. On the 
advice of Secretary Seward, President 
Lincoln withheld its issuance until a 
Union victory made it timely. The 
bloody Antietam campaign coming to a 
head on September 22, 1862, provided 
what may be called the opportune mo- 
ment after 17 months of war. 

Thus the Emancipation Proclamation 
became the ultimate symbol—short of 
the 13th amendment—making whole 
what had until then been a flaw in the 
immaculate story of American freedom. 
In Europe and beyond, within the United 
States itself, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, and whole 
decades of utterances in the halls of 
Congress, were somehow rendered sus- 
pect because the black cloud of slavery 
belied our protestations. How recon- 
cile men, women, and children, bought 
and sold like pack animals, with the sub- 
lime pronouncement that “all men are 
created equal,” and that “they are en- 
dowed, by their Creator, with certain 
unalienable rights?” Where indeed was 
the black man’s right to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness?” 

I hold the Emancipation to be phe- 
nomenal because it resolved this contra- 
diction if not in actual terms then in its 
essential meaning for the world of that 
time and forever. Here was a statement 
of policy that at long last, particularly 
in Britain, gave a kind of glamor to the 
Union cause, as it did also on the Con- 
tinent. We have to remember also in 
this connection that complicating the 
problem Lincoln confronted was the fact 
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that throughout this period, four of the 
Northern States were themselves slave 
States. And Lincoln himself preferred 
the end of slavery to come not in one 
fell stroke, but by a process of gradual 
emancipation, adopted voluntarily by the 
States with Federal compensation to 
slaveholders. Moreover, as we all know, 
slavery on this soil was the joint respon- 
sibility of North and South and cannot 
conveniently be saddled on the South 
alone. 

Yet in the light of the war and all the 
circumstances surrounding it, and be- 
cause the freeing of slaves under almost 
any circumstances comported with Lin- 
coln’t profound hate for this institution, 
Lincoln did what had to be done. His 
signature on this notable document that 
historic day—September 22, 1862—had 
immense moral and military meaning 
and compelling diplomatic influence. It 
still more solidified the North. It weak- 
ened the South and thus furthered the 
end of the war. It won British and Eu- 
ropean opinion behind the Union. It 
erased from the American escutcheon a 
stain that marred our history. It in- 
vested the personal biography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln with another massive build- 
ing block that would help identify him as 
the greatest of all Presidents. 

Indeed, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion—which we will honor Saturday, 
September 22—is the most phenomenal 
document among our title deeds of 
freedom. 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues in commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the signing of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. I as- 
sociate myself with their heartfelt re- 
marks. 

As we view the natural progress made 
by the American Negro in the 100 years 
since slavery was abolished, we find 
tremendous personal talents of individ- 
ual men and women contributing to 
every phase of American life. In educa- 
tion, entertainment, athletics, govern- 
ment, military defense, and any major 
field that could be mentioned—the 
Negro has made a tremendously valua- 
ble contribution, and his effectiveness 
and major role in continuing to develop 
our Nation’s greatness is being evidenced 
in an ever-increasing fashion. 

Our free enterprise economy has been 
immensely aided by the personal ability 
and contribution of Negro men and 
women. Obviously, our Nation would 
not have achieved its great economic 
role if it were held back by an oppressive, 
wasteful, and vicious economic system 
built on slavery. 

As I join my colleagues in commem- 
orating Lincoln’s Emancipation Procla- 
mation, I think it most appropriate that 
we look forward with great confidence 
to the role that the Negro will continue 
to play in the perfection of our American 
way of life. 

This day is one of the great days in 
American history, and will always be so 
on record, as we continue to move for- 
ward with progressive, energetic deter- 
mination, serving as an example to 
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other lands of the remarkable ingenuity 
and drive of our system of government 
and our free enterprise economic system. 


H.R. 12815, A BILL TO AMEND AND 
SUPPLEMENT THE ANTITRUST 
LAWS WITH RESPECT TO THE 
MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBU- 
TION OF DRUGS, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lisonatr). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, even 
though the drug bill passed by the Sen- 
ate on August 23, 1962, is a definite and 
laudable step toward more effective drug 
legislation, I feel that a more compre- 
hensive measure would produce greater 
benefits to our physicians, consumers, 
and the pharmaceutical firms them- 
selves. The Senate bill is a “watered 
down” version of the original S. 1552 
as introduced by Senator Keravuver; this 
bill contains no provisions for patents 
and licensure. 

I feel that provisions in these two areas 
are essential to any drug legislation if 
we are to bring more realistic drug prices 
and a greater degree of drug safety to 
the American people. Therefore, I urge 
my colleagues to consider the more com- 
prehensive measures found in my bill, 
H.R. 12815. 

Both my bill and the Senate bill con- 
tain similar provisions aimed at provid- 
ing a safer and more efficacious drug 
supply for the consumers, more thorough 
and comprehensive drug information for 
the Federal Drug Administration, greater 
assistance to the drug industry in its 
efforts to improve the quality and safety 
of its products, and more honest drug 
advertisements and useful information 
concerning the properties and side effects 
to physicians. 

Concerning the approval of antibiotic 
drugs, both bills realize the necessity of 
batch-by-batch certification for all anti- 
biotics rather than just the five which 
are so designated at the present time. 

The time of approval of a new drug 
application by the FDA in the Senate 
bill is extended to 180 days, plus 120 
more if a hearing is required. However, 
I feel that the efficacy and safety of drugs 
approved for commercial use should not 
be hampered in any way by a time limit. 
H.R. 12815 provides for the Secretary to 
conduct “such investigation and tests as 
he may consider necessary” before drug 
application approval. The protection of 
good health and avoidance of such 
tragedies which would result from the 
approval of any one drug, recently ex- 
emplified by the tragic side effects of 
thalidomide, are too important to put on 
a time schedule. With the new rapidity 
of drug production such time limits place 
unnecessary and dangerous pressure 
upon the investigators of the FDA. 

As for the enforcement of the new 
drug requirements and standards, the 
Senate bill relies principally upon the 
existing form of enforcement—the sei- 
zure of drugs as misbranded or adulter- 
ated and the burden of truth is left 
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essentially on the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

A process of licensure would go more 
directly to the core of the problem. Be- 
fore a person can manufacture drugs, he 
should be made to do more than simply 
register with the Government. H.R. 
12815 provides that an individual must 
show “proper qualification” before he 
will be licensed to manufacture, prepare, 
or propagate drugs. Such a licensure 
policy would decrease the possibility of 
poor drug manufacturing by insuring a 
greater degree of competency before a 
concern could begin drug production. 

This initial licensure would also act as 
an effective form of drug standards en- 
forcement by the power of the Secretary 
to revoke or suspend licenses if the man- 
ufacturer failed to maintain the level of 
drug standards. I feel that license revo- 
cation will prove a much more effective 
method of control than the mere re- 
moval of individual products. 

The requirement that the generic or 
official name of the drugs must be printed 
in type at least as large and prominent 
as the trade name of the product on drug 
labels and in all forms of advertise- 
ment of the drug, contained in the two 
bills, promotes the interests of the medi- 
cal profession and the consumers by 
simplifying drug terminology and clas- 
sification. The fantastic growth of the 
drug industry since 1938 and the public 
demand for cures for every ache and 
pain makes such designation direly 
needed. With one or two new drugs 
being developed every day, it is impos- 
sible for doctors to familiarize themselves 
with every new name on the market 
thoroughly or for the consumer to knowl- 
edgeably select from the shelves of medi- 
cines the actual substance that he needs. 
The use of the generic name will make 
such familiarization and selection easier 
and more effective. 

The use of the generic name should 
also result in some price reduction. At 
present the general practice—in fact 
practically the only feasible possibility— 
is prescribing drugs by brand names. 
When a doctor prescribes a trade name, 
the patient—very often a senior mem- 
ber of our population who is living on a 
very limited and static income—has no 
choice other than buying the designated 
product. Drugs are not a luxury that 
one can take or leave; and therefore, un- 
der the present system, the patient is 
not only forced to buy, but he is also 
prevented from shopping around for a 
good price. The use of the generic name 
will alleviate this situation to some de- 
gree, but is it enough? 

Drug costs have grown so out of pro- 
portion with drug manufacturing costs 
that simply the use of the generic name 
is inadequate to realistically balance the 
two costs. The necessary and laudable 
research carried on by drug companies 
can account for a portion of drug prices, 
but the findings of the Kefauver investi- 
gation and recent figures of drug indus- 
try profits indicate that research is not 
the sole cause of exorbitant prices. 

The profits, after taxes, for all man- 
ufacturing in 1961 was 10.1 percent of 
investment. The drug and medicine 
manufacturing industries’ profits, 19.7 
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percent of investment, for the same year 
were almost double that figure accord- 
ing to reports published by the First Na- 
tional City Bank. 

I was appalled to hear figures on drug 
markup quoted by Ernest Giddings, di- 
rector of legislation for the National 
Retired Teachers Association and Amer- 
ican Association of Retired Persons, at 
the drug hearings before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. Ac- 
cording to evidence of these organiza- 
tions, tetracycline, an antibiotic, costs 
about 2 cents a pill to produce, costs the 
druggist about 30 cents, and costs the 
patient 50 cents. 

The Senate bill offers little hope that 
such unrealistic markups will be 
stopped. There is no provision for con- 
trolling the factor chiefly responsible for 
the high costs of drugs—the drug 
patent—contained in the bill. Patent 
drugs constitute approximately 60 per- 
cent of all prescription sales, and the 
producers of these drugs maintain a 17- 
year exclusive patent over their products. 

Can we ignore the fact that such a 
patent is completely out of keeping with 
the concept of competitive business? Can 
we ignore the fact that no matter how 
many nor how desperately patients need 
a drug they are forced to rely on only 
one producer? 

I say we cannot, and I propose in sec- 
tion 154 of my bill that an exclusive 
patent of 3 years with a 14-year patent, 
under which the patentee must license 
qualified applicants to make use of and 
sell the drug, replace the 17-year 
monopoly. 

I am convinced that we all realize the 
need for more perceptive drug legisla- 
tion. I am certain that we all support 
the direly needed provisions of the bill 
passed by our sister House. But I urge 
you to realize the inadequacies of this 
bill and to support the necessary and ad- 
ditional provisions of H.R. 12815. 


ADMINISTERING THE LAWS 
IMPARTIALLY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday many Members of the House of 
Representatives joined in a discussion 
relative to the function of government. 
It was the contention of those who took 
the floor to point out that the function 
of government is not to “get any one 
man” but to legislate for posterity. 

I join the Members who spoke on this 
matter. The function of Congress, to be 
sure, is to legislate for posterity and not 
to get any one man. Likewise, it is the 
function of the executive arm to admin- 
ister the laws impartially and to apply 
them uniformly. 

The tendency to legislate or to admin- 
ister our laws, for the purpose of get- 
ting any one man is a dangerous one; one 
that threatens the very foundations of 
law by due process’—by which the 
rights of the individual are protected by 
procedural safeguards. 

When government looks the other way 
and permits a trampling of those rights, 
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we have government by prejudice, by 
headlines, and by political expediency. 

The facts discussed on the floor yes- 
terday portray an all-powerful govern- 
ment dragging a citizen away from his 
home to a hostile jurisdiction for the 
purpose of “getting him.” 

Mr. Speaker, in this regard I submit 
an editorial below from the Knoxville, 
Tenn., Journal of August 23, 1962. The 
editorial follows: 

THOSE OVERLOOKED UNIONS 


The Justice Department has announced 
that a grand jury in Chicago will make an 
investigation of the $180 million Central 
States Pension Fund of the Teamsters Union. 
The obvious expectation on the part of the 
Department is to get at James R. Hoffa, who 
has been a target of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. Criminal charges against the 
Teamster head will be tried in Federal court 
at Nashville in October. Subsequently an- 
other criminal action is planned against the 
union leader in Miami where he and a Detroit 
bank official are charged with fraud. 

It is apparent that the Justice Depart- 
ment has been working intensively at its 
self-chosen task of sending Hoffa to the 
penitentiary, or unseating him from control 
of the Nation's biggest union, or both. The 
“war” between Hoffa and U.S, Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy began prior to the 
election of the former's brother to the Presi- 
dency, at a time when the present Attorney 
General was counsel for the McClellan 
rackets committee. 

We would certainly be the last to object 
if a case can be made out under the law 
against the Teamster chief. We would say 
that bringing him to book for any crimes 
of which he can be proven guilty is the duty 
of the Justice Department and that the At- 
torney General is on sound ground in 
prosecuting wherever he feels that Hoffa has 
broken the law. 

What we do object to, however, is the 
studied effort which has been made all 
along by the Kennedy administration to 
make the public believe that Hoffa alone, 
of all the union bosses in the country, is 
guilty or has been guilty of acts hostile 
to both their followers and to the country 
as a whole. The administration’s pur- 
pose, of course, is to take credit with 
the public for properly policing national 
union operations through nailing Hoffa 
to the cross, while at the same time 
being very careful to do nothing to alienate 
the political support of the union bosses 
come the congressional elections and the 
presidential contest of 1964. 

Students of union operations during the 
past 30 years recognize that even if Hoffa is 
guilty of all the crimes with which he has 
been charged, he is not the only national 
union boss who does not smell like a lily. 
Some of us are old enough to recall that 
Socialist Walter Reuther, who customarily 
wears a synthetic halo around his head and 
by the Kennedys is regarded as a “labor 
statesman,” clawed his way to power in the 
late 1930's by as violent and brutal applica- 
tion of Communist tactics as is recorded in 
labor's history. 

Nor is he the only ruling czar of the union 
hierarchy who has unhesitatingly sub- 
stituted force for reason when this was 
necessary to gain or hold his powers. Fur- 
thermore, so far as this country and its 
institutions are concerned, Reuther is a more 
dangerous individual by far than is the 
Teamster Union chief. Hoffa may be proved 
any of the various things that Bob Kennedy 
has charged, but he has never, so far as the 
public has been informed, been enamored 
of the beauties of socialism. 

He has never been in political business 
with the leftwing Americans for Democratic 
Action as Reuther has. Nor has Hoffa ever 
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undertaken, as Reuther has, to become a 
figure in the business of Russian appease- 
ment. We refer here to an ad sponsored by 
the National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy, Inc. Walter Reuther was listed as 
a sponsor of this organization which advo- 
cated giving the Russians what they want in 
Berlin, while his brother, Victor, was listed 
as a member of the board of directors. 
Finally, Hoffa has never advocated a system 
for haying the union take over industry to 
run it on the approved Socialist basis. 

This viewpoint is not advanced as a de- 
fense of Hoffa but in the hope of driving 
home recognition of the fact that the admin- 
istration’s assault on Hoffa and its canoniza- 
tion of Reuther and his crowd constitutes a 
brazen political operation, steeped in hypoc- 
risy. When a choice has to be made between 
@ suspected larcenist and a Socialist, we will 
take the accused thief every time. 


THE CUBAN BASE OF RUSSIAN 
OPERATIONS—A CLEAR AND 
PRESENT DANGER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks the Cuban case has been 
heated up to crisis status by the imperial 
Russians. This they have done by a 
covert invasion of Cuba with thousands 
of Russian, Czech, and other Communist 
agents—the exact number yet un- 
known—and with modern weapons of 
war, from Russian Migs to ballistic mis- 
siles. Cuba today is a Russian base of 
military, political, and propaganda oper- 
ations in the Western Hemisphere. No 
informed person can disagree with this 
conclusion. There is room for debate on 
the degree of imminent danger this sit- 
uation now presents to the United States 
and all nations of this hemisphere, but 
there are no longer grounds for the 
slightest question as to whether Castro’s 
Cuba is a base of Russian operations in 
this hemisphere. 

There is a great deal of discussion and 
speculation concerning the number of 
Russian, Czech, Chinese, and other alien 
Communist personnelin Cuba. There is 
disagreement as to whether they are Red 
army units, whether they are in or out 
of uniform, and whether they are tech- 
nicians, advisers, security police, doctors, 
or political agitators. On the matter of 
military hardware, there is speculation 
as to how many Russian Mig fighters 
are available in Cuba, whether the mis- 
siles supplied are short, medium, or long 
range types, how many Russian torpedo 
boats and submarines have been supplied 
the Castro regime. Still others speculate 
on the nature and amount of Russian 
electronic equipment now in Cuba, and 
how effective it might be in disruptive 
actions against our Cape Canaveral 
operations. 

But all this discussion and speculation 
has led to the point where it now be- 
clouds the stark reality of a Russian base 
of operations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. A Russian base of operations 
in this hemisphere, whether it be for 
military, political, economic, diplomatic, 
or propaganda purposes is a clear and 
present danger to the security of the 
United States. That clear and present 
danger now exists. 
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The only question now open to debate 
by responsible Americans is the method, 
or methods, to be employed to remove 
that clear and present danger. 

The United States has the technologi- 
cal capability to level Cuba and every- 
body living there, all within a matter of 
hours. Such action, aside from the 
morality involved, would punish the 
Cuban people who are already being 
punished by the Russian-controlled Cas- 
tro regime. This we should not do. 

The United States has the classical, 
orthodox military power to liberate the 
Cuban people from the tyranny of com- 
munism. Such a military operation 
could be very costly in terms of Ameri- 
can lives sacrificed in the effort. But it 
could be done and completed in a very 
short period of time. But to so act 
would subject us to the same charges 
leveled against the Russian imperialists 
for their aggression against the East 
German people in 1953 and against the 
peoples of Poland and Hungary in 1956. 
I do not suggest that such charges should 
deter us from acting on the Cuban crisis 
or that such charges have any weight or 
importance in the world of our times. 
The Russians by their complete disre- 
gard of such charges and the failure of 
the West to make such charges mean- 
ingful in international affairs must be 
taken into account. But I do suggest 
that Cuba can be liberated without the 
direct use of our military strike capa- 
bilities. 

Within the past few days Khrushchev 
and company made the threat that any 
U.S. attack on Cuba “will be the be- 
ginning of the unleashing of war.” In- 
termingled with this Russian threat 
were the usual rattlings of nuclear 
bombs and intercontinental missiles. 
This bluff and bluster of the Russian 
despots has frightened no red-blooded 
Americans. More than anything else it 
has stiffened the determination of our 
people to do what must be done to rid 
the Western Hemisphere of Russian in- 
terference in the tranquility of our af- 
fairs. President Kennedy has made it 
clear that such Russian threats will not 
deter our Nation from doing what must 
be done in the global struggle between 
freedom and tyranny. The real irony 
of the Cuban case is that the Russians 
are engaging in massive interference in 
the affairs of the Cuban people, they are 
providing their stooge Castro with the 
means to cement his tyranny over the 
Cuban people, and, they are building for 
themselves an all-purpose base of opera- 
tions in Cuba from which they can 
spread their special brand of terror and 
tyranny throughout this hemisphere. 
Bluntly stated, the Russians are now 
engaged in a massive but covert invasion 
of Cuba. 

The Cuban case presents a classic ex- 
ample of the Russian policy of “libera- 
tion” in operation. 

It will be recalled that N. Khrushchev, 
within a period of 10 days after a sum- 
mit confrontation with President Eisen- 
hower at Camp David, visited Peiping, 
China, to take part in the 10th anniver- 
sary of the Communist takeover of main- 
land China. When he arrived at the air- 
port in Peiping, he delivered a policy 
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speech in which he defined the Russian 
doctrine of liberation. He explained 
that Communist wars of liberation were 
just wars because they brought commu- 
nism to peoples whom he claimed were 
exploited under the system of capitalism. 
At the same time he explained that any 
efforts of the free world to resist these 
Communist wars of liberation would be 
considered as acts of aggression. In 
other words, according to Khrushchev, 
the Communists are free to make war on 
the free world and the free world has no 
right to defend itself. This sort of up- 
side down thinking is par for the Rus- 
sian thought course in international af- 
fairs. 

The Russian policy of liberation is be- 
ing applied to Cuba today. Castro was 
the front man in the initial stages of 
this operation. The Cuban people were 
ripe for revolution—a revolution to bring 
justice to the social-economic order 
which had existed for too long in Cuba. 
Castro was built up as the agent of social 
justice—he announced a program of so- 
cial and economic reforms which had 
powerful appeal among the Cuban peo- 
ple. When the handful of Castroites 
landed in Cuba the people rallied to his 
cause. There was no real opposition in 
a popular sense to the Castro liberation 
efforts. He was hailed as a man of the 
people. Batista fled the country after a 
few localized military skirmishes. Cas- 
tro was soon in control of the country. 
And he soon put an absolute, Communist 
control upon the backs of the people he 
had promised to liberate into social jus- 
tice. 

The second phase of Communist lib- 
eration efforts was launched in Cuba by 
Castro and company. All opposition was 
subjected to the typical Russian process 
of liquidation. The press, radio, and 
television were put under control of the 
Castro regime and used by them as a 
tool of promise, terror, and agitation. 
All opposition political parties were out- 
lawed. Marxism was introduced into the 
school system. The Catholic Church was 
persecuted and silenced. The courts 
were used as tools of persecution and 
tight control, rather than the promised 
instruments of justice. Soon the well 
trained and dedicated Communist agents 
in the Castro regime came out into the 
open and soon they made it clear to all 
that they were the ones who were in con- 
trol of Cuba. 

The people of Cuba were deceived— 
they were robbed of the just fruits of 
their revolution by Castro and company. 
Resentment by the people led to opposi- 
tion without the support of the United 
States and other nations of this hemi- 
sphere led to a mass exodus of people 
from Cuba. Today there are hundreds 
of thousands of freedom loving Cubans 
in the United States, the Caribbean area, 
Central and South America. Today 
these refugees are the seeds of Castro 
disaffection—tomorrow they must be the 
seeds of Cuban liberation from Russian 
despotism. 

The third phase of Communist lib- 
eration operations then became neces- 
sary. A rising tide of opposition to the 
Castro regime in Cuba and growing re- 
sentment throughout this hemisphere 
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confronted the Kremlin with a major 
tactical decision. To save Castro and 
company would require all out military 
support, but would action to satisfy this 
requirement arouse the United States 
and plunge the world into war? Action 
to save the Castro regime would, how- 
ever, give them a firm base of operations 
in the Western Hemisphere if such ac- 
tion was successful. This was the Rus- 
sian dilemma. It is now clear that the 
Russian ruling class decided to take the 
risks involved—but the risks should be 
reduced by covert methods of supply and 
support. This is precisely the pattern 
of action the Russians are applying to 
Cuba today; there can be no reason- 
able doubts about this. 

A few days ago poet Robert Frost had 
an interview with Khrushchev and re- 
ported that Khrushchev told him that 
the United States was too liberal to fight 
for its rights. This is a dangerous as- 
sumption by Khrushchev no matter 
what circumstances or experience, past 
or present, led him to make it. It was 
that false type of assumption on the 
part of Hitler which led to World War 
II and will plunge us into world war 
III. This false assumption by Khru- 
shchevy must be corrected now, before 
issues on a broader plane get out of 
hand. 

The fourth phase of Communist libera- 
tion operations from their Cuban base 
and bridgehead will follow soon after 
the covert military buildup now under- 
way is completed. It will involve the 
use of Communist Cuban frontmen, 
much like the Russians are now using 
their German Communist frontmen in 
Berlin and in East Germany. Let us not 
forget that the Russians used non-Rus- 
sian frontmen in the Korean war of 
Communist aggression and in the war 
now raging in Vietnam and Laos. They 
will do the same thing in the Western 
Hemisphere. This is not a guesswork 
judgment, it is simply based on a sound 
knowledge of how the Communist so- 
called wars of liberation are carried out. 
To suggest that the Kremlin will not use 
these tactics in Cuba is to turn our backs 
on reality. One thing we must credit 
the Russians with being consistent in— 
that is, the exercise of their time-proven 
imperial tactics. 

I urge that steps be taken now to 
break up the well-laid Russian plans for 
Cuba and the Western Hemisphere. It 
is not too late to prevent the Russian 
military buildup in Cuba. If we act now, 
the cost of victory will be small compared 
to what it will be if we hesitate, if we 
wait until the Russians are prepared to 
launch phase 4 of their war against the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

There can be and no doubt will be 
honest disagreement as to the methods 
best suited to breaking up the covert 
Russian invasion of Cuba. There is no 
room for disagreement on the need for 
action now. 

I propose the following courses of ac- 
tion by our Government, calculated to 
remove the clear and present danger of 
communism in the Western Hemisphere 
and to relieve Khrushchev of the serious 
miscalculation he has made concerning 
our will to fight in defense of our rights: 
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First, The regime of Fidel Castro be 
declared by our Government to be an 
agent of a foreign power, that is, im- 
perial Russia, and as such charged with 
interferring in the internal affairs of the 
Cuban people. 

Second. The Cuban exiles from Rus- 
sian tyranny in their homeland be au- 
thorized by democratic process to 
establish a government-in-exile, such 
government to be accorded diplomatic 
recognition by the United States. This 
action will give practical support to the 
principle of self-determination, a right 
now denied the Cuban people in their 
homeland. 

Third. A complete naval and air 
blockade be established around Cuba by 
the United States, for the declared pur- 
pose of excluding the entry into that 
occupied country of all persons residing 
in or citizens of any country or area be- 
hind the Iron or Bamboo Curtains and to 
confiscate all :aanner of arms, weapons, 
instruments, implements, and other sup- 
plies of war. A quarantine against the 
seeds of war and imperialism in the 
peaceful area of the Western Hemi- 
sphere accords with both the historic 
ideals of all the nations in this region 
and the realities of contemporary inter- 
national affairs. 

Fourth. A public declaration by our 
Government recognizing the right of the 
Cuban people to liberate themselves 
from the tyranny of imperial Russian 
communism and the coequal right of 
Cubans in exile to advocate, assist and 
by other means to further the liberation 
of their homeland from the present alien 
regime which now controls and exploits 
it. A declaration of this character will, 
like the Declaration of Independence is- 
sued by our Founding Fathers, resound 
throughout the world as an announce- 
ment of our return as a nation to the 
active role of political leadership of 
freedom’s cause. 

Fifth. An invitation should be issued 
to all the nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to join with our Government in 
support of these courses of action, prior 
to their public promulgation but with a 
request for decision within a set period 
not to exceed 48 hours. This procedure 
will determine the dependability of our 
treaty allies in the Western Hemisphere 
and at the same time should establish 
a reliable priority index for the purpose- 
ful administration of our Alliance for 
Progress program. Those nations which 
subscribe to and agree to support the 
courses of action herein outlined should 
be guaranteed that the mountains of 
redtape about which they complain in 
connection with the Alliance, will be cut, 
those nations which do not subscribe to 
and agree to support this action program 
should be reminded that we have an 
abundance of redtape artists in our Gov- 
ernment anxious to review their plans 
for progress. 

Sixth. An invitation should be ex- 
tended to the United Nations to act as 
custodians for the people detained and 
for all weapons and supplies of war con- 
fiscated through the naval and air block- 
ade established by the leadership of the 
United States. As to the people de- 
tained, the full provisions of the Geneva 
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Convention pertaining to custody, care, 
and repatriation of prisoners of war and 
civilian internees should apply. As to 
weapons and supplies of war confiscated, 
the United Nations should be requested 
to establish an exhibit of same, open to 
the general public but with particular 
reference to the respective delegations 
accredited to that body. 

Mr. Speaker, the political action pro- 
gram which I have proposed is by no 
means a new or novel one. All its ele- 
ments are well known to students of the 
Russian problem and will surely merit 
the support of American scholars on the 
plague of imperialism and colonialism. 

For too long the policies of our Gov- 
ernment have been formulated and 
guided by that small but entrenched 
group of Sovietologists, sometimes called 
the Kremlinologists. That group has 
demonstrated an expertness in following 
the mythology of Marxism and that ex- 
pertness has drenched our national secu- 
rity policies with such fantasies as the 
evolution theory, the escalation into nu- 
clear war theory, and the delusion that 
time is on our side in the global struggle 
with the Russian despots. That same 
group has argued there is a finality to 
events which have taken place in that 
vast area of the world occupied by the 
Russian Communists, that there is noth- 
ing we can do to change the conditions 
of evil imposed upon one-third of the 
human family. Moreover, that group of 
entrenched Sovietologists has resisted 
and defeated all efforts within our Gov- 
ernment to develop plans whereby the 
political exiles from the nations now oc- 
cupied by the Russian Communists could 
take an active role in restoring freedom 
to their homelands. Twelve years ago 
Congress authorized such action by the 
President and provided up to $100 mil- 
lion in support of it through the Mutual 
Security Act. Two Presidents made 
strong efforts to implement this intent 
of Congress, but the internal resistance 
of American Sovietologists thwarted 
their efforts. That negativism, that de- 
featism has infected our policy on Cuba 
and it is spreading rapidly to the conduct 
of our affairs with all our Latin neigh- 
bors. 

Ten short years ago our Nation was 
preoccupied with the challenge of lib- 
erating the once free and independent 
nations of central-east Europe from the 
yoke of Russian Communist imperialism. 
The initiative, the opportunity to act 
was placed in our hands. We talked 
much but we did not act. Time and the 
tide of human events would not await 
our consensus forming processes. In 
June of 1953 the East Germans rose in 
revolt against Communist occupation. 
As a nation we stood aghast, politically 
paralyzed and the Russians seized the 
initiative by putting down this freedom 
revolt by brute force. Then in the spring 
of 1956 the Poles at Poznan revolted 
against their Russian occupier. Here 
again we stood aghast and politically 
paralyzed as Russian tanks restored their 
terrorizing peace of communism. In 
October of 1956 the Hungarian people 
rose as one against the Russian occupier, 
to rout the vaunted Red army and to 
restore their national independence for 
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4 historic days. Here again we stood 
aghast, politically paralyzed. Our pol- 
icymakers—the Sovietologists and Krem- 
linologists—were shocked at this unex- 
pected reversal of their theories of 
evolution and finality. So shocked in 
fact that they allowed the victory of the 
Hungarian freedom fighters to escalate 
into a terrible defeat for freedom's cause. 

At the time those world shaking events 
seemed a long way away from our tran- 
quil life in the United States. A false 
sense of security was built upon the mi- 
rage of distance. Liberty-loving Ameri- 
cans were shocked at our failure to 
respond to freedom’s call. But the sooth- 
ing and false mirage of distance was ap- 
plied in quantity to the moral revulsion 
which gripped our people. A belief that 
“it can’t happen here” was nurtured in 
the public mind. 

Mr. Speaker, how different things are 
these 10 years later. One hears little or 
no talk about liberating the nations of 
central-east Europe from the yoke of 
imperial Russian communism. In fact, 
such talk has been branded as warmon- 
gering and the brand has burned so deep 
on the official life of Washington that 
only the most courageous dares to raise 
his voice in support of the cause of the 
captive nations. And worse, the De- 
partment of State has vetoed the estab- 
lishment of a Select Commitee on the 
Captive Nations by the House on the 
grounds that such action would be prej- 
udical to delicate negotiations now un- 
derway with the Russian despots. 

The battle of the cold war is no longer 
primarily in Europe. Today it is pri- 
marily in the Western Hemisphere— 
some 90 miles off the shorelines of Flori- 
da. Now, the American people are de- 
prived of the soothing mirage of dist- 
ance; for 90 miles is but a stone’s throw 
away as distance and time are measured 
today. The clear and the present danger 
of Russian Communism is now in Cuba, 
90 miles off the shorelines of Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not pleasant to think 
about what Americans 10 years from now 
will be faced with if the longstanding 
national security policies with regard to 
imperial Russia are allowed to continue 
in force. Those 10 years will fade into 
minutes if we stand by and allow the 
Russians to establish a secure and all- 
purpose base of operations in Cuba. 

The clear and present danger in Cuba 
tells us that we must quickly assume any 
risks, pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardships and accept any sac- 
rifices demanded of us to eliminate that 
threat to our security and to the tran- 
quillity of the Western Hemisphere. 

The action program which I have pro- 
posed is the least we can do for ourselves 
and for future generations of Americans. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to my good 
friend, the very able gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. DULSKI. Icongratulate the gen- 
tleman for a forthright examination of 
the Cuban crisis and for the realistic 
program of action which he has pro- 
posed. I agree the time is now for ac- 
tion to remove the clear and present 
danger to our security presented by the 
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Russian base of operations in Cuba. My 
question is, Would action by our Govern- 
ment to establish a naval and air block- 
ade of Cuba be regarded in law as an 
act of war? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Let me read you a 
definition of a blockade under interna- 
tional law. I quote: 

An act of war carried out by the warships 
of a belligerent, detailed to prevent access 
to or departure from a defined part of the 
enemy's coast. 


This definition appeared in an article 
by James Reston in the New York Times 
of September 16, 1962. There has been 
much talk about it since, particularly 
the “act of war” aspect. It is time we 
took an honest look at this definition. 
We are not in a court of law as Mr, Res- 
ton seems to suggest; we are confronted 
with a clear and present danger. 

The facts are these, in the Cuban sit- 
uation: ; 

First. A war is already underway in 
the entire Caribbean area; an advanced 
phase of the cold war with the Russian 
engaged in a massive but covert inva- 
sion of Cuba. The hot phase of this war, 
like that in Korea and Vietnam, will fol- 
low unless this Russian invasion is 
stopped and the Russian base of opera- 
tions isolated. 

Second. No formal declaration of war 
was declared by the Russians, they never 
resort to such legal niceties. Law, 
whether international or any other kind, 
has no meaning to the Russians. 

Third. The physical presence of Rus- 
sian personnel and Russian military 
equipment anywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere is more than sufficient evi- 
dence to conclude that a state of war 
already exists. Castro and the Castro- 
ites are not a factor precedent to this 
conclusion—they are an accidental fac- 
tor since they have publicly stated their 
attachment and allegiance to the global 
objectives of communism. Every Ameri- 
can schoolboy knows what those objec- 
tives are. 

Fourth. To suggest that the legalities 
of war, as observed by civilized nations, 
should apply to Castro’s Cuba is to ac- 
cept the Khrushchev definition of the 
Russian policy of liberation. That defi- 
nition holds that Communists are free 
to undertake any and all actions to lib- 
erate the still free countries into com- 
munism, but the free world is prohibited 
from taking any actions to defend itself. 
This double standard of international 
behavior is a fixed and unchangeable 
part of the Russian Communist con- 
spiracy. 

Fifth. The United States is a belliger- 
ent in the Cuban crisis whether we like 
it or not. The Russians have forced us 
into this position. We are marked out 
as the target of the Russian buildup in 
Cuba and no niceties of law can remove 
this reality from our predicament. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. DULSKI. I agree with the gentle- 
man when he says we are not in a court 
of law when dealing with the problem of 
imperial Russian communism. Speaking 
of legal agreements made with the Rus- 
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sians, former President Truman has time 
and again pointed out that the Russians 
broke every agreement with us as soon 
as it served their imperial purposes. It 
is dangerous for us to assume that prec- 
edents or opinions on international law 
would carry any weight with the Rus- 
sians. We are, as the gentleman has so 
clearly pointed out, belligerents in the 
Cuban crisis because Russian actions 
there have forced us to that position. 

I have this further question. Our col- 
league from Ohio is a recognized expert 
on the matter of captive nations and as 
an expert, does he regard Cuba as a cap- 
tive nation under the terms of Public Law 
86-90? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I most certainly do 
regard Cuba as a captive nation under 
the terms of Public Law 86-90. Cuba was 
once a free and independent nation. 
Cuba is no longer a free and independent 
nation. The people of Cuba have been 
robbed of their national independence 
by the intrigue, subversion, and terror- 
istic regime of Fidel Castro, which re- 
gime is just as much a stooge of Moscow 
as is the Communist regime in Warsaw, 
Budapest, or any other country listed 
in Public Law 86-90. Similarly the peo- 
ple of Cuba aspire to regain their free- 
dom and national independence. Those 
aspirations serve as a brake on the ac- 
tivities of Moscow’s regime in Havana. 
Cuba is today nothing more than a col- 
ony of the Russian imperialists, and an 
exploited colony, to be sure. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield. 

Mr. DULSKI. In keeping with the 
spirit of international law I imagine that 
I could submit an amendment to Public 
Law 86-90 defining Cuba as a captive 
nation. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I concur in your 
astute observations and I hope the 
gentleman will do it. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman has 
made a very fine statement here, and it 
certainly describes the full ugliness of 
the Communist takeover of Cuba. I 
agree with him. I think it is a problem 
of profound interest to all Americans. 
I wonder if the gentleman would be good 
enough to elaborate what he means when 
he says that the United States is a bel- 
ligerent. Mr. Castro has been making 
this statement. As a matter of fact he 
has covered up the complete substitu- 
tion of Communist economy in Cuba 
which has immobilized the Cuban peo- 
ple; he has them in a constant state of 
fear and literally hysteria, but he is 
trying to appease the Cuban people by 
saying that the United States is pre- 
paring an aggression against Cuba. 

This afternoon in the United Nations 
the Communist puppet representative of 
Cuba challenged the statement of our 
own American Ambassador, Adlai Stev- 
enson, when Adlai Stevenson tried to 
assure the Cubans that no aggression or 
invasion was planned. So in the light 
of this I wonder if the gentleman cares 
to explain what he means when he de- 
scribes the United States as a belligerent 
vis-a-vis the Cuban Republic. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. We are a belligerent 
against the imperialism of Moscow. The 
Government of Cuba is the stooge gov- 
ernment of Moscow. I am taking a very 
realistic approach to this situation. We 
certainly are in a cold war. The activi- 
ties of this cold war in Cuba have placed 
us in the position which I consider to 
be one of belligerence. The purpose of 
my proposals is to avoid a hot war, Ko- 
rean style, in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. If the gentleman will 
permit an observation, I think perhaps 
the gentleman and I understand each 
other. The gentleman is correct that 
we are a belligerent against any kind of 
tyranny anywhere in the world, but he 
is speaking of a basic technicality that 
outsiders might misinterpret. I would 
not want the gentleman’s perfectly sin- 
cere and proper words to be twisted 

around by the totally controlled Com- 
munist press in Cuba and have Mr. Cas- 
tro’s controlled press come out with 
headlines tomorrow that a Member of 
the American Congress admits that the 
United States is a belligerent. I am sure 
that is not what the gentleman means. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Yes, I stand by what 
I said. If the Communists want to use 
that, let them doit. But I want to thank 
the gentleman very much for his inter- 
est. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FEIGHAN. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. Did Mr. Reston in his 
article in the New York Times suggest 
that we refrain from the blockade 
against Cuba because it would constitute 
a violation of international law? Is that 
my understanding? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Yes, as I read the 
Reston article that was his intent. 

Mr. PILLION. Did Mr. Reston also 
state in his newspaper article that the 
Soviet Government and all satellite or 
bloc nations have never adhered to any 
part of international law as we know it? 
Did he state that in his article, I ask the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I do not recall ex- 
actly, but if he did he would be correct. 

Mr. PILLION. That is right. And is 
it Mr. Reston’s attitude or position that 
we abide by international law, the comity 
of nations, in spite of the fact that the 
Soviet and all Communist satellite na- 
tions have nothing but contempt for 
international law? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Reston, in his 
article, made no mention whatever of 
the miserable Russian record on per- 
formance to the precedents of interna- 
tional law. In fact, his article expressed 
a complete lack of knowledge on this all- 
important consideration. 

I disagree with Mr. Reston. 

Mr. PILLION. I too disagree with him 
when the future of this Nation is at 
stake, when he would suggest resorting 
to refinements and technicalities of in- 
ternational law. 

I might say I cannot help but recall 
it was Mr. Matthews, of the New York 
Times, and there were other writers of 
the New York Times, who created a great 
deal of the atmosphere in this country 
that encouraged, if it was not actually 
the principal cause of Castro becoming 
the dictator of Cuba and in turn Khru- 
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shchev taking over Castro and Cuba. I 
wonder about the advice that the New 
York Times keeps giving to the people of 
this country in the field of foreign policy 
and foreign relations. The Reston arti- 
cle reminds me of the job they did in 
seeing that Castro became the dictator 
of Cuba. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The gentleman’s ob- 
servations concur with the findings of 
the long and careful inquiry conducted 
by the Senate on the Communist take- 
over of Cuba. 

Mr. PILLION. Was it Matthews on 
foreign policy that created the crisis 
we are facing, this desperate crisis we 
are facing in Cuba today? I think the 
dishonor and discredit for that can in 
substantial measure be given, allocated, 
and pinpointed with the New York 
Times. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
that his perceptive presentation is proof 
of his full comprehension of the Soviet 
Communist complete war. I give my 
unqualified support for the positive ac- 
tions recommended by the gentleman 
from Ohio. This Nation cannot afford 
to continue to deal with Cuba or the 
threat of Soviet Communist world civil 
war in pious platitudes or vague gen- 
eralities. Positive, effective, courageous 
action must be taken now by the United 
States. We can no longer temporize or 
postpone the difficult decisions necessary 
to abruptly and finally end the black- 
mailing Soviet aggressiveness every- 
where in the world, including Cuba. 

I wish to commend the gentleman for 
everything he has said and for the work 
he has done in the past in trying to 
awaken this country to the dangers that 
this country is undergoing at the hands 
of the Soviet and its satellites, including 
Cuba and Castro. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I am also mindful of 
and appreciative of the tremendous 
work the gentleman has done to alert 
the American people and Members of 
Congress on the imminent danger we are 
in at the present perilous time in our 
history. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I have heard this 
colloquy between the gentleman in the 
well and the previous speaker. We hear 
about editorials and discussions on the 
whole subject. I thought I had been 
listening very attentively to the debate, 
but I have not heard from either of 
the two previous speakers any concrete, 
precise suggestions as to what we should 
do. People say that we ought to take 
action. What does the gentleman mean? 
What is meant by the people who want 
to engage in this discussion? Certainly 
no one can minimize the extent of the 
problem, and I think we ought to narrow 
our views as to what exactly can be 
done. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I say to my colleague 
from Illinois, that the program which 
I have presented could not be more 
definitive, more complete, or more 
realistic. What I have proposed is for 
the consideration of those who have re- 
sponsibility for defending our policy on 
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Cuba. The program I have proposed 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. PILLION. Had the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI], been pres- 
ent last night, I talked about this ques- 
tion for about an hour. I gave a listing 
of positive actions which we could take, 
and not generalities. I propose, when 
the Cuban resolution is presented to the 
House, to present amendments to the 
resolution which will provide for positive 
action on the part of this Government, 
everything short of nuclear war, to see 
that the blackmail Soviet missile-based 
threat in Cuba is not completed, be- 
cause this Nation cannot live under 
the blackmail threats of missiles 90 miles 
away. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FLoop], is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on many 
previous occasions, I have addressed this 
body concerning significant aspects of 
the mounting crisis in the crucial Carib- 
bean, long ago recognized by our cele- 
brated naval historian, Admiral Mahan, 
as “the Mediterranean of the Americas.” 

It gives me no satisfaction to state 
that, with the current landings in Cuba, 
of Soviet ships, personnel, and munitions 
of war, my verified predictions have been 
realized, probably in a greater degree 
than is now apparent. But it is, indeed, 
gratifying to note in the Recorps of 
September 6 and 7 that the danger is 
being realized in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and that there are strong demands 
from widely separated sections of the 
Nation for action necessary for full pro- 
tection of the national interests and the 
security of the Western Hemisphere. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
commend the gentlemen in this body 
from California [Mr. Hosmer], Alabama 
[Mr. SELDEN], California [Mr. Lips- 
coms], Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], and 
Florida [Mr. FAscELL] for their illumi- 
nating statements in the RECORD of 
September 6. Furthermore, I urge that 
they be read by every Member of the 
Congress. I would also urge the careful 
study of my address, “Khrushchev Doc- 
trine Versus Monroe Doctrine,” in the 
Recorp of April 12, 1962, which supplies 
a plan of action in the way of a definite 
program for the United States that has 
deep roots in American history, which 
need not be traced here. 

When examining the geopolitical 
events since 1945, one matter that stands 
out in crystal clarity is that the world 
revolutionary movement, known as the 
international Communist conspiracy, has 
operated with well-designed plans for 
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securing control of strategic areas of the 
world. 

In the Far East, this fact is illustrated 
by the takeover of Indonesia with its 
isiand barrier dominating the communi- 
cations between the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans and forming an avenue from 
Asia to Australia. In the Mediterra- 
nean, it is shown by the indirect control 
of the Suez Canal and present threats 
to the Strait of Gibraltar. In the Carib- 
bean, the same process has resulted in 
making Cuba a Soviet satellite and in 
the establishment of revolutionary 
beachheads in British Guiana and 
Venezuela, areas which cover both flanks 
of the Atlantic approaches to the key 
target for the conquest of that strategic 
area—the Panama Canal. 

The steady, systematic acquisitions of 
these objectives without open warfare 
is one of the most brilliant achievements 
in military and naval history, which 
simply could not be accidental. Instead, 
such conquests reflect the guiding hand 
of a directing general staff of transcend- 
ent ability, rendered more effective by 
its conspiratorial and secret apparatus 
and operations that are linked with 
known international socialistic elements 
within our own governmental circles. 

The problem of meeting the threat in 
the Caribbean, therefore, rises above 
personal, party, group, or any other spe- 
cial considerations and must be han- 
dled on the highest plane of statesman- 
ship with but one end in view—the 
security of the United States and pro- 
tection of the Western World. 

Already, we have delayed too long for 
our safety. Daily we receive alarming 
reports of the strengthening of com- 
munistic revolutionary power at our 
back door, conveniently located for fir- 
ing missiles with atomic warheads into 
key areas in our country. 

Nor should it be overlooked that for 
many months Soviet trawlers have been 
“fishing” along our coasts—quite a fishy 
story. If they are seeking fish in West- 
ern waters, they would be where the fish 
are, that is to say, such spots as the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland. In- 
stead, these vessels have undoubtedly 
been engaged in extensive reconnais- 
sance for the operation of nuclear sub- 
marines against our seaboard States. 

In speaking so strongly, Mr. Speaker, 
I would emphasize that I, like other 
Americans, am no enemy of the Russian 
people, but their friend. They have long 
been unfortunate victims of alien in- 
vaders who, in the most brutal fashion, 
have not hesitated to use them in con- 
flicts with our own and other countries. 
Let us not wait until the trap is sprung 
and our coastal cities destroyed, but let 
us take adequate precautionary meas- 
ures now before the situation becomes 
more critical and altogether out of hand. 

As to the necessity for such action, 
there can be no doubt, for Communists 
have traditionally disdained to conceal 
their aims and have openly declared 
their purposes of world revolution. 
Their ultimate objective is the United 
States. 

I fully realize that there are many, 
some of them in high positions, who 
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would not take the necessary precau- 
tionary measures until some so-called 
overt act occurs. What could be more 
overt than the military buildup now 
taking place in Cuba? Do Miami and 
Cape Canaveral have to be destroyed be- 
fore we realize that our country is 
marked for destruction? Under the 
vastly increased power of modern weap- 
ons of war, the overt act is constantly 
receding into the background and, in this 
regard, we must be realistic or we shall 
be doomed for destruction. 

Since the proper precautionary meas- 
ures, if taken now, would serve to avert 
the threatening dangers and world war 
III, I urge the following program: 

(a) Make definite and reaffirm by 
resolution of the Congress the Monroe 
Doctrine as applying to intervention 
through infiltration and subversion with 
greater emphasis on the need for main- 
tenance of this most vital policy for the 
salvation of the Western World; and 

(b) Make definite and reaffirm our 
historic, indispensable, and time-proven 
policies for exclusive control in perpetu- 
ity over the Panama Canal and Canal 
Zone; and 

(c) Liberate the people of Cuba from 
alien revolutionary dictatorship and as- 
sist them in the restoration of constitu- 
tional government through free elec- 
tions; and 

(d) Reactivate the special service 
squadron, augmented as may be neces- 
sary during emergencies, on a perma- 
nent basis to serve as a symbol of liberty 
and as an assurance of security. 

The program for the liberation of 
Cuba, Mr. Speaker, should be taken by 
any one or more of the high contracting 
parties to the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance in the exercise of 
individual or collective self-defense, to 
forestall or combat intervention, domi- 
nation, control, or colonization in what- 
ever form, by the subversive forces 
known as international communism and 
its agencies in the Western Hemisphere. 

Such actions, as comprehended in this 
program, Mr. Speaker, will supply a 
foundation of strength, so essential for 
the formulation of policies derived from 
a reasoned line of thought that aim to 
improve conditions as seen and under- 
stood. Besides, it would enable us to 
avoid the tragedies that always follow 
from crisis decisions. 

Mr. Speaker, and fellow Members, I 
have given these subjects my most earn- 
est study through the years of my service 
here and have sought to act and speak in 
an objective manner. I have sensed 
these perils coming and, on various oc- 
casions, have ventured the judgment 
which might avert them, All we need is 
leadership of positive character which 
will prove inspirational to our people. 

The hour has now arrived when we 
must act, and act quickly in full force 
and effect, if we are to survive. While 
we temporize and hesitate, the enemy 
is at our gates probing for spots of weak- 
ness through which to enter. Ghengis 
Khan and Tamerlane, in all their ruth- 
less actions, were never more cruel, more 
savage, and relentless than are the 
bloody monsters of the Kremlin, who 
are fanatically and avowedly committed 
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to the complete destruction of our coun- 
try, the great citadel of freedom. 

All of this, Mr. Speaker, the people of 
our country know, and they are deeply 
agitated and concerned. They wish not 
for war and renewed sacrifice of the 
priceless youth of our land. On the 
other hand, they desire avoidance of 
such dreadful result, and are ready to 
support all immediate action required 
for its prevention. 

Today, they are far ahead of the legis- 
lative and executive agencies of our Goy- 
ernment in appraising the peril confront- 
ing us and what should be done to com- 
bat it. We must not dally, we must not 
hesitate; but in the face of impending 
disaster, we must act in clear, direct, and 
positive manner to drive from Western 
shores the greatest, most powerful, and 
most cruel foe of liberty that the world 
has ever known. 

Why stand we idle while that enemy is 
knocking at our gates? Mr. President of 
the United States and fellow Members 
of the Congress, let us unite, in the spirit 
of our great, historic past to repel this 
great threat. Our cause is just and 
clothed with moral might. With prompt, 
united action we shall succeed. 

Let others do as they may; as for me, 
I am ready to perform my duty to the 
utmost to stay the march of despotism 
throughout the stricken world. 

As supplementary to the above, I quote 
the full text of my address to the House 
on April 12, 1962, together with its docu- 
mentation, and urge that it be read by all 
concerned with the subject of hemi- 
spheric security. 

The indicated address and documenta- 
tion follows: 

MONROE DOCTRINE OR KHRUSHCHEV DOCTRINE? 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Speaker, over a period of 
years I have made many statements in the 
Congress concerning various aspects of U.S. 
policies in the Caribbean area. These have 
included discussions of the world revolution- 
ary program for conquest of that hemi- 
spheric crossroads in which the Panama 
Canal has long been a key target. 

Certainly, a matter so charged with serious 
implications as the control of the approaches 
to the Panama Canal, which are essential fór 
its successful operation and protection, can- 
not remain unchallenged. The perspective 
afforded by prolonged study and close ob- 
servation has enabled me to predict impor- 
tant events in the Caribbean and to give 
timely warnings of them to the Congress and 
the executive branch, including the intro- 
duction of measures to reaffirm and make 
definite our policies. It is indeed regrettable 
that those warnings were not heeded and 
measures not adopted, but any satisfaction 
that might be derived by me from having 
been right is a barren one, for my foremost 
concern is the security of my country at this 
time of peril. 

As much of what will follow relates to the 
Republic of Panama, I wish to stress at the 
outset that I am in no sense an enemy of 
that country, or of its people. On the con- 
trary, I am devoted to the best interests of 
both and believe that those interests can be 
served only by the unhampered control of 
our Government of the maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation, and protection of the 
Panama Canal in accordance with our his- 
toric and tested Isthmian policies as em- 
bodied in basic canal treaties. 

To the task of clarification of what is an 
explosive situation in our own backyard, I 
now address myself, with the request not to 
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be interrupted by questions until my state- 
ment is completed. 


PANAMA REACTS TO CUBAN INSULTS 


In the crisis now mounting in the Carib- 
bean, significant events requiring decisive 
measures have thronged upon us. 

But, as so often happens in a storm, a rift 
in the clouds shows some blue sky. This 
appeared in Panama on December 14, 1961, 
when the Government of that country under 
the leadership of President Roberto F. Chiari 
reacted to studied insults from Fidel Castro 
and broke diplomatic relations with Soviet 
Cuba, retroactive to December 9. Thus, once 
again world attention, despite preoccupa- 
tions with Berlin, the Congo, Goa, Indonesia, 
Laos, and other distant trouble spots, has 
focused on the crucial Caribbean, long ago 

by Admiral Mahan as the Medi- 
terranean of the Americas. 


UNITED STATES—ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE 


What is the nature of the sinister force 
which, through expertly conducted central- 
ized direction, is exerting its pressures in so 
many strategic points in the world today? 
It is mot a political party in the generally 
understood sense but pervasive action and 
intelligence arms of communistic revolu- 
tionary imperialism, which constitute con- 
spiratorial fifth columns in every key spot, 
some government agencies, and influential 
sections of the mass news media. Its ob- 
jective in warfare is destruction of the will 
to resist in advance of possible hostilities. 

Emboldened by a long train of successes 
resulting from its calculated aggressiveness 
and encouraged by Western policies of placa- 
tion and vacillation, this destructive force 
has taken over tremendous areas and great 
masses of population and imposed despotic 
governments of the most violent commu- 
nistic character. These successes have in- 
deed fed the fires of communistic revolu- 
tionary fanaticism and immeasurably 
strengthened the zeal and effort to bring the 
entire world under the yoke of despotism. 

As has been aptly stated by an eminent 
theologian, “its cure for poverty is to in- 
crease it. Its cure for oppression is to uni- 
versalize it. Its cure for injustice is to legal- 
ize it. Its cure for evil is to systematize it.” 

In every way, Mr. Speaker, Communist 
parties all over the world serve as Trojan 
horses, filled with trained and disciplined 
revolutionaries dedicated to the overthrow 
of all constitutional governments by force 
and violence, with the United States as its 
chief and ultimate objective. 

For this aim, the conquest of the Carib- 
bean is but the first stage in the long-range 
p: am for encirclement of our country— 
the bastion of constitutional liberty. 

CRISIS IN THE CARIBBEAN 

_ What is the record of the mounting crisis 
in the Caribbean? Some of its factors will 
be enumerated: 

1. Failure and refusal by the Organization 
of American States to castigate Soviet Cuba 
for its lawless and violent actions against 
life and property. 

2. Display, under Executive order of Sep- 
tember 17, 1960, by the United States, of the 
Panama flag over the Canal Zone territory, 
against the overwhelming opposition of the 
House of Representatives, formally expressed. 

3. Withdrawal by the United States of 
recognition of Communist Cuba. 

4. Removal by the United States of re- 
strictions on the importation and distribu- 
tion of subversive literature in our country. 

5. Issue in April 1961 by the Department of 
State of a white paper indicating U.S. sup- 
port of “authentic and autonomous revolu- 
tion” throughout the Americas, which ac- 
tion is certainly not a valid function of our 
Government. 

6. Failure on April 19, 1961, of the at- 
tempted liberation of Soviet Cuba under 
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circumstances indicating subversive penetra- 
tion of the U.S. security agencies. 

7. Declaration on May 1, 1961, by Premier 
Castro, following capture of the liberators, 
that Cuba is a Soviet satellite and his later 
admission that he has long been a secret 
Marxist-Leninist and that he had deliber- 
ately concealed this fact from the Cuban 
people during the course of the recent Cuban 
revolution. 

8. Establishment of a Communist beach- 
head in British Guiana by Cheddi Jagan, the 
newly elected Communist premier. 

9. Assent on November 2, 1961, to Com- 
munist-stimulated demands of Panama for 
new treaty negotiations, despite our generous 
concessions in 1936, 1942, and 1955. 

From this cursory summary, Mr. Speaker, 
it is clear that the Caribbean is well on its 
way to becoming a Red lake, with Cuba and 
British Guiana, now admittedly Soviet satel- 
lites, covering both flanks of the Atlantic 
approaches to the Panama Canal, itself un- 
der Bolshevist-inspired juridical attack. 


PANAMA FLAG ENDANGERS CANAL ZONE 
SOVEREIGNTY 


Of the long series of events contributing 
toward the present crisis in the Caribbean, 
the precedent set by Executive order on Sep- 
temper 17, 1960, directing display of the Pan- 
ama flag over the Canal Zone territory, is 
transcendent. 

In Panama, this action was taken as a 
complete reversal of the U.S. position on 
the question of sovereignty and as formal 
recognition of basic sovereignty of Panama 
over the Canal Zone, as well as a lever for 
wringing future concessions, including set- 
ting a time for the transfer by the United 
States to Panama of the canal as a gift, pure 
and simple. Imagine, Mr. Speaker, the im- 
plications of this demand from a country 
whose very creation grew out of the move- 
ment to construct the Panama Canal. 

In other countries, the action of the Presi- 
dent made the United States a diplomatic 
laughing stock and it encouraged an extra- 
ordinary display of arrogance by Premier 
Castro in Cuba and alarmed shipping inter- 
ests that have to pay tolls. 

In our own country, it raised questions as 
the identity of the influences in the Depart- 
ment of State that led to signing the ill- 
advised order and to constitutional issues of 
the highest importance for the future con- 
duct of our foreign policy. Certainly, every 
realistic consideration demands that the or- 
der to raise the Panama flag over the Cana 
Zone must be disavowed. 

For such disavowal, Mr. Speaker, recent 
studies by the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs (H. Rept. 2218, 86th Congress, Aug. 
31, 1960) supply ample justification. Fur- 
ther reasons of more impelling character will 
be found in our diplomatic history in the 
period immediately following World War II, 
when Alger Hiss was in charge of the Office 
of Special Political Affairs, in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Transmitting a 1946 report of the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal to the United 
Nations, this office, which is to say, Alger 
Hiss, erroneously described the Canal Zone as 
“occupied territory.” (Senate Int. Sec. 
Subcom. hearings on “Interlocking Subver- 
sion in Government Departments,” pt. 19, 
Mar. 25 and Apr. 6, 1954, p. 1365.) 

Enraging patriotic Panamanians, who op- 
pose any move toward “Internationalization” 
of the Panama Canal, this strange action 
gave the chairman of the Panamanian dele- 
gation to the United Nations an unexpected 
opportunity to declare in an address to the 
Political Commission of the General As- 
sembly that Panama retains its sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that the official listing of the 
zone by our Department of State as “occupied 
territory” played into the hands of the Com- 
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munist revolutionaries whose ultimate aim 
since 1917 has been “internationalization.” 


RADICAL DEMANDS ADVANCE COLOMBIAN OCCUPA- 
TION OR INTERNATIONALIZATION 


If there is any force whatsoever in the 
argument for Panamanian soverignty over 
the Canal Zone, it must relate back to the 
parent country, Colombia, from which 
Panama seceded in the political develop- 
ments preceding the actual building of the 
canal. It may be safely predicted that if the 
United States should ever be so unmindful 
and recreant of its solemn treaty obligations 
for the maintenance and operation of the 
canal for the entire world as to attempt to 
transfer the canal to Panama as a gift, 
Colombia will promptly follow such action 
with a reassertion of its complete sovereignty 
over the entire territory of Panama and 
claim the canal as its own. Nor should it 
be overlooked that Colombia has important 
treaty rights with respect to the Panama 
Canal and Railroad, as well as Panama. 

As I have often stated and emphasized, 
Panama, in its ever increasing effort to wrest 
control of the canal from the United States 
is not serving its own best interests, but, on 
the contrary, strengthens Soviet policy and 
advances the movement for the interna- 
tionalization of the canal. Even the advo- 
cates of these excessive Panamanian demands 
declare that it would be far better for Pan- 
ama to deal with the United States as re- 
gards the operations of the canal than with 
an international organization. This un- 
doubtedly is true. 

It is strange indeed that, though our Gov- 
ernment during recent years has made many 
important concessions to the Panamanian 
demands, it has never required any com- 
pensating Panamanian concessions. On the 
other hand, Panama has accepted the great 
benefits as signals for making new and 
greater demands, The latest are listed in a 
resolution of the Panamanian Assembly on 
November 16, 1961, which is quoted in docu- 
mentation appended to my address. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, no revolutionary 
influence in our Government, determined on 
a piecemeal liquidation of our sovereign 
rights, power, and authority on the Isthmus, 
could have done a better job than has been 
accomplished over a long period of years. 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES AND ISTHMIAN CANAL 
POLICY 


In this general connection, Mr. Speaker, it 
is highly pertinent to consider what one of 
our country’s ablest and most forthright 
Secretaries of State, Charles Evans Hughes, 
once stated. 

In a conversation with the then Minister 
of Panama to the United States on Decem- 
ber 15, 1923, in response to formal demands 
by Panama for increased sovereignty and in- 
creased sovereignty attributes over the Canal 
Zone, Mr. Hughes spoke with a refreshing de- 
gree of candor and vigor. He declared that 
our country “would never recede from the 
position which it had taken in the note of 
Secretary Hay in 1904. This Government 
could not, and would not, enter into any dis- 
cussion affecting its full right to deal with 
the Canal Zone and to the entire exclusion 
of any sovereign rights or authority on the 
part of Panama.” (“Foreign Relations,” 
1923, vol. III, p. 684.) 

To this Secretary Hughes added that “It 
was an absolute futility for the Panamanian 
Government to expect any American admin- 
istration, no matter what it was, any Pres- 
ident or any Secretary of State, ever to sur- 
render any part of these rights which the 
United States had acquired under the Treaty 
of 1903.” That is the type of statement 
that should be forthcoming from our states- 
men today, especially from those in execu- 
tive authority over the canal. 

On another occasion, Mr, Speaker, when 
writing about the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. 
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Hughes made this telling statement about 
Isthmian canal policies, namely: 

“The construction of the Panama Canal 
has not only established a new and con- 
venient highway of commerce but has 
created new exigencies and new conditions 
of strategy and defense. It is part of Amer- 
ican policy not to yield to any foreign power 
the control of the Panama Canal, or the 
approaches to it, or the obtaining of any 
position which would interfere with the 
right of protection on the part of the United 
States or would menace the freedom of its 
communications.” (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 1957, vol. 15, p. 738). 

All the exigencies foreseen by former Sec- 
retary Hughes, in clear violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine and our solemn treaty ob- 
ligations with respect to the canal, have 
now come to pass. The questions that now 
face us are what steps should be taken to 
protect our country against the loss of its 
undoubted rights in the Caribbean and 
against the chaos that will inevitably fol- 
low if the United States ever abandons its 
operation and control of the Panama Canal. 


JOHN F. STEVENS ALERTED US TO MARXIST 
DANGERS 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, it is appro- 
priate to examine some important historical 
antecedents of the world crisis, which show 
that current problems are not new, but old. 

It was John F. Stevens, famed “Basic 
Architect of the Panama Canal,” who, while 
serving as head of our railroad missions in 
Russia and Siberia, 1917-23 (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 102, pt. 7, p. 9285) had a unique 
opportunity to observe the early years of 
the Russian Bolshevik revolution. He was 
thus able, in his reports and during periodic 
visits to Washington, to alert important 
leaders in our country, among them Ira E. 
Bennett, great editor of the Washington 
Post, to its internationally organized con- 
spiratorial nature and the dangers thereby 
involved. 

Ideas about communistic subversion that 
Stevens started through Editor Bennett still 
reverberate. 


KARL MARX FORESAW SOVIET IMPERIALISM 


Before Stevens there was Karl Marx who, 
from 1853 to 1856, was European correspond- 
ent of the New York Daily Tribune. Among 
his perceptive writings are found these star- 
tling statements: 

„ * Russian imperialism * * * is not 
a movement that strives for national inde- 
pendence, but a movement which, directed 
against Europe, would destroy all cultural 
values that history has created through 
thousands of years. This could not be 
achieved without eradicating Austria, Hun- 
gary, Turkey, and a major part of Germany 
from the (political) map.” 

“There is only one way of dealing with 
absolute power like Russia and that is by 
absolute fearlessness.” 

These telling words give the key to with- 
stand aggressiveness: absolute fearlessness 
must confront absolute power. 


COMMODORE PERRY FORESAW EAST-WEST 
CONFLICT 


Mr. Speaker, by far the most revealing of 
all the prophetic statements on the question 
of East-West conflict is that of Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry, after return from his 
famous voyage to Japan. 

Speaking before the American Geograph- 
ical and Statistical Society on March 6, 1856, 
he expressed views that should ring through 
the centuries and I quote: 

“It requires no sage to predict events so 
strongly foreshadowed to us all; still ‘West- 
ward’ will ‘the course of empire take its way.“ 
But the last act of the drama is yet to be 
unfolded; and notwithstanding the reason- 
ing of political empirics, westward, north- 
ward, and southward, to me it seems that 
the people of America will, in some form or 
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other extend their dominion and their 
power, until they shall have brought within 
their mighty embrace multitudes of the 
islands of the great Pacific, and placed the 
Saxon race upon the eastern shores of Asia. 
And I think too, that eastward and south- 
ward will her great rival in future aggran- 
dizement (Russia) stretch forth her power 
to the coasts of China and Siam; and thus 
the Saxon and the Cossack will meet once 
more, in strife or in friendship, or another 
field. Will it be in friendship? I fear not. 
The antagonistic exponents of freedom and 
absolutism must thus meet at last, and then 
will be fought that mighty battle on which 
the world will look with breathless interest; 
for on its issue will depend the freedom or 
the slavery of the world—despotism or ra- 
tional liberty must be the fate of civilized 
man. I think I see in the distance the giants 
that are growing up for that fierce and 
final encounter; in the progress of events 
that battle must sooner or later inevitably 
be fought.” 

These words, Mr. Speaker, so meaningful 
today, were uttered more than a century 
ago. Surely no one who has studied world 
history should be surprised at what has 
happened in eastern Asia, the Southwest 
Pacific, Africa, or in Cuba. 

The last, being closest to our shores and 
located near one of the historic invasion 
routes of North America, the valley of the 
Mississippi, and in a position to menace the 
communications of the Panama Canal, is of 
prime importance. 

The domination of Cuba by a fanatical 
Communist power is a clear violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine and cannot be safely ig- 
nored or tolerated. Cuba can serve not only 
as a base from which to launch atomic 
missiles against vital points in the con- 
tinental United States, but also as a beach- 
head from which to conduct further con- 
quests through subversion. Such conquests 
would occur first in remaining Caribbean 
countries and later throughout Latin lands. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, it should 
ever be borne in mind that er Khru- 
shchev declared with exultation that the 
Monroe Doctrine is dead. The failure to 
make an adequate reaffirmation of this his- 
toric policy and the succession of recent 
Communist victories in the Caribbean can 
only mean that the transcendent issue on 
our fourth front has become the Monroe 
Doctrine versus the Khrushchev doctrine. 

SUBVERSIVE PERSONNEL MUST BE REMOVED 

What are the explanations for the collapse 
of our Caribbean policies? Of course, there 
are many but basic to any sustained deterio- 
ration in policy matters there is always 
the question of the character of the person- 
nel conducting these policies. Who were 
they? 

Among them were William A. Wieland, 
formerly in charge of the Caribbean area 
in the Department of State; Phillip Bonsal, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Cuba; Herbert 
L. Matthews, correspondent of the New York 
Times, who was used to indoctrinate U.S. 
officials on their way to Cuba and has been 
widely identified as the principal architect 
of the “Castro image” that enabled him to 
seize power; and Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., 
former Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin American affairs. 

Where are they now? Wieland is still 
being paid by the taxpayers’ money and is 
now in training for a new State Department 
assignment; Bonsal is Ambassador to 
Morocco; Matthews is still with the New 
York Times; and, believe it or not, Rubottom 
is on the staff of the Naval War College at 
Newport as the State Department's repre- 
sentative in the great insitution that trains 
our naval officers in the art and science of 
war. I wonder if he also undertakes to in- 
doctrinate these officers with his own views 
on Castroism. 
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Clearly, Mr. Speaker, so long as men of 
this character are in positions of power or 
influence with respect to the conduct of our 
foreign policies, we may expect continued 
retrogression, The personnel situation pre- 
sented is not one that can be corrected by a 
mere shifting of personnel or changing of 
official titles under procedures known as 
reorganizations. It is one that calls for the 
identification by investigating committees of 
the Congress, of the individuals in the De- 
partment of State, and the mass media who 
are responsible for our tragic failures in 
policy and their removal from positions of 
power, 

Regardless of whether those responsible 
for these tragic failures in American foreign 
policy have been well-meaning but stupid 
or definitely subversive, the results are the 
same and our Nation has suffered accord- 
ingly. Such individuals should be absolutely 
eliminated from any position of power in 
our Government and public opinion should 
prevent their employment in mass media 
operations, 


PARALYSIS AND CONTRIVED CONFUSION MUST BE 
OVERCOME 


In considering the ways to meet the chal- 
lenge in the Caribbean, can we rely on the 
Organization of American States for reme- 
dial action? The answer is “No.” 

That agency, I regret to say, is nothing 
but an instrument for paralysis. Moreover, 
we should not delude our people by pre- 
tending to rely on an organization for the 
performance of tasks that we know are be- 
yond its desires, intentions, or powers. 


GUATEMALA OVERCOMES THREAT 


Mr, Speaker, in viewing the problems now 
facing our country, it should be borne in 
mind that everywhere in Latin countries 
where, under a false notion of liberty, com- 
munism has been permitted to infiltrate, 
trained, and disciplined Soviet agents have 
meddled in the affairs of those countries 
and plotted for the overthrow of all legally 
constituted authority. 

In executing their designs for conquest, 
these agents have constantly resorted to 
bloody violences to attain their ends. The 
governments involved too often seem to have 
become unnerved and paralyzed when faced 
with the deadly peril. 

A recent example of the Communist policy 
of violent overthrow of constitutional gov- 
ernment was the effort on June 11, 1961, in 
Guatemala to drive the administration of 
President Miguel Ydigoras from power and 
to supplant it with one like that in Cuba, 
which is completely subservient to orders 
from its Kremlin overlords. 

In contrast to what has taken place in 
some other Latin countries, the effective re- 
action of the Guatemalan Government to 
that threat was highly commendable and 
encouraging. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that I voice the view 
of all patriotic Americans, north, central, 
and south, when I publicly praise, on the 
floor of the House, President Ydigoras and 
his administration for their alertness to the 
danger and for their success in surmounting 
that threat. They contributed to the secu- 
rity of all the Americas. 


OUR PEOPLE DEMAND ACTION 


Unfortunately, too much time has passed 
without our own Government taking proper 
action. Subversive forces in Cuba are be- 
coming consolidated in their beachhead and 
preparing for their next moves. The well- 
publicized moves of our Department of State 
in Dominican affairs and the Congo stands 
out in stark contrast to its silence about 
Cuba, which is a storm center for American 
subversion. In this connection, the Orga- 
nization of American States has been proved 
absolutely impotent. 

Indeed it is fortunate that the people of 
our country are far ahead of our agencies of 
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Government, both legislative and executive. 
They perceive the hazards of neglect and are 
demanding immediate remedial action. This 
I know, not only from observations and dis- 
cussions during my travels, but also from 
numerous letters from thoughtful men and 
women in various parts of the Nation. 

They are also demanding remedies in line 
with our historic policies and the inherent 
right of self-defense. They will not tolerate 
supplanting the Monroe Doctrine with the 
Khrushchev Doctrine in any part of the 
Americas. 

MONROE DOCTRINE MUST BE REAFFIRMED 

World War II ended more than 15 years 
ago with the peoples of all lands, including 
the Soviet, yearning for a “lasting peace.” 
But instead of peace, the two strongest na- 
tions in the world today face each other in 
undisguised hostility. This makes it im- 
perative that our country look first to its 
own vital interests, for it is the only hope of 
the free world to remain free. 

In the first quarter of the 19th century, 
when our country was weak, it faced a crisis 
of the gravest character. Not only was the 
United States threatened by European im- 
perialism from across the Atlantic, but also 
by Russian penetration from the Pacific 
Northwest, which had reached as far south 
as Fort Ross just north of San Francisco, 

American statesmen rose to the occasion 
and, on December 2, 1823, President Monroe, 
in a message to the Congress, issued a dip- 
lomatic warning to all nations that our 
country would resist any further conquests 
in the Western Hemisphere. Monroe did not 
wait until strategic spots in the Caribbean 
had been occupied, but, by a forthright 
declaration, made our position unmistakably 
and effectively clear. Such realistic treat- 
ment is sorely needed today. 

To this end, I urge the Congress to take 
immediate steps to correct the dangerous 
legislative and executive delinquencies which 
have diverted the conduct of our foreign 
policies from their destined course. In 
1823 we were weak; today we are strong, 
but losing in relative strength. Why wait 
until the strength ratio is further reduced? 
Why wait for another Goa to demonstrate 
more dramatically the futility of relying for 
protection on nations which proclaim peace, 
but practice aggression, or on an interna- 
tional organization dominated by Soviet 
controlled vetoes or votes? We must act 
now! 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION IS SOVEREIGNTY 


Mr. Speaker, underlying the Panama Canal 
sovereignty question is a fundamental prin- 
ciple. Our country is in the Canal Zone 
properly and lawfully, as of right, fully, and 
explicitly defined in basic treaty agreements 
between two sovereign states, or else it is 
occupying territory to which it has no flaw- 
less title, territory upon which its armed 
forces and civil employees have been squat- 
ting since 1904, territory for which it pays 
a mere rental, so that it might be permitted 
to maintain, operate, and protect the inter- 
oceanic waterway. j 

If time permitted going into the early his- 
tory of the negotiations which led to the 
acquisition of the Canal Zone, it could be 
shown that the United States could have 
rented the required strip across the Isthmus 
from Colombia for construction of the 
canal, if mere leasing of the territory from 
another sovereign state was what our Gov- 
ernment had intended nearly 60 years ago. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized, Mr. 
Speaker, that the idea of sovereign jurisdic- 
tion over the Canal Zone, subject to no 
limitation in time or substance, was the 
prime objective of our Government. 

The reason for this is the basic fact that 
the United States could not afford, and was 
therefore, unwilling to undertake the great 
obligation to build the Panama Canal at 
the expense of the American taxpayers and 
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to maintain and operate it in a land of 
endemic revolution and political instability 
except on the basis of exclusive sovereignty 
in perpetuity. This consideration was fully 
recognized by both Panama and the United 
States in the formulation of the 1903 treaty 
and any other judgment is absolutely naive 
except to the extent that it may be influ- 
enced by communistic revolutionary forces. 

Our obligations to the other countries in- 
volved and with which we had to deal in re- 
gards to the canal enterprise require that 
our country have untrammeled sovereignty 
and authority. A divided sovereignty would 
make fulfillment of our treaty obligations to 
operate the canal for world shipping on 
terms of equality utterly impossible. Our 
country is not a mere tenant on the isthmus 
nor a squatter, but a grantee of sovereignty 
in perpetuity for the perpetual maintenance, 
operation and protection of the Panama 
Canal. 


CANAL ZONE—TARGET OF REVOLUTIONARY 
AGGRESSION 


In the perspective that is now possible, 
the argument of Alger Hiss that under article 
73 of the United Nations Charter, the United 
States should file administrative reports 
with the Secretary General of that organiza- 
tion, because the Canal Zone is an “occupied 
area,” was a monstrous aggression of Com- 
munistic revolutionary conspiracy upon our 
valid and unblemished title to that part of 
the constitutionally acquired domain of the 
United States. 

As was clearly foreseen by competent stu- 
dents, for more than 15 years our Nation 
and its Government have been harassed by 
those who aim to make the flag of the United 
States a symbol of imperialistic exploitation. 
Some of them, unfortunately, enjoy the 
status and heritage of citizenship in our 
Republic. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, many have 
wondered whether the 1960 Executive order 
to hoist the Panama flag over the Canal 
Zone was a cleverly planned move to vali- 
date the 1946 declaration by Alger Hiss of 
the zone as “occupied territory.” To this 
question the only answer is that, regardless 
of the intent of its signer, the result was to 
that effect, and our sovereign status has 
been clouded. 

At last, Mr. Speaker, the time has come for 
our country to settle once and for all how it 
intends that its tenure in the Canal Zone is 
to be regarded by our own people, by Pan- 
ama, by our other America Republic, and by 
the world at large, including the Soviet em- 
pire and its satellites. No bland generalities 
will suffice: a categorical and unequivocal 
reaffirmation that our exclusive sovereign 
rights, power, and authority over the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal are not open to 
challenge, and nothing less, must be pro- 
claimed. For the Congress to fail in this 
would be tantamount to adopting the Khru- 
shchev doctrine by default. 

PLAN FOR ACTION 

Mr. Speaker, as previously stated to this 
body on many occasions, the conduct of 
our Caribbean and Isthmian policies over 
a long period of time has been indecisive 
and lacking in consistency. Our innate 
courtesy and self-restraint have been mis- 
taken for weakness and the forces of sub- 
version have been advanced into the vacuum 
created by our own fumbling. 

To meet this situation where we face 
absolute power, we must show absolute fear- 
lessness as the only way to meet this power. 

Accordingly, I urge the following program: 

(a) Make definite and reaffirm the Monroe 
Doctrine as applying to intervention through 
infiltration and subversion; 

(b) Make definite and reaffirm our historic 
policies for exclusive sovereign control in 
perpetuity over the Panama Canal and Canal 
Zone; 
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(c) Liberate the people of Cuba from alien 
dictatorship and assist them in the restora- 
tion of constitutional government through 
free elections; and 

(d) Reactivate the special service squad- 
ron on a permanent basis to serve as a 
symbol of liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, only by such a forthright line 
of action by our Government—prompt, 
courageous, and effective—can the sadly im- 
paired prestige of our great country and its 
leadership be restored and the cause of 
Western freedom be strengthened. 

To these ends, I would appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the United States when dealing with 
hemispheric crises to act in the spirit of 
Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt, when they 
were faced with foreign attempts to destroy 
the authority and integrity of our Latin 
neighbors in disregard of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

A decision thus to act may be difficult 
to make; but it must be made if the cause 
of Western civilization is to be sustained. 
In no finer way can our President in his own 
right establish a profile of courage. 

As partial documentation for this address 
and commended for study, resolutions on 
these matters previously introduced by me 
follow; also the recent exchange of letters 
between the Presidents of Panama and the 
United States with attendant publicity from 
the Isthmian press, which lists Panamanian 
aspirations. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 225 


(In the House of Representatives, 87th Cong., 
Ist sess., April 26, 1961) 

Whereas the subversive forces known as 
international communism, operating secretly 
and openly, directly and indirectly, threaten 
the sovereignty and political independence 
of all the Western Hemisphere nations; and 

Whereas the American continents, by the 
free and independent position which they 
have assumed and maintained, are not sub- 
ject to colonization or domination by any 
power; and 

Whereas the intervention of international 
communism, directly or indirectly, or how- 
ever disguised, in any American state, con- 
flicts with the established policy of the 
American Republics for the protection of the 
sovereignty of the peoples of such states and 
the political independence of their govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas such a situation extended to any 
portions of the Western Hemisphere is dan- 
gerous to the peace and safety of the whole 
of it, including the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), (1) That any such 
subversive domination or threat of it violates 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
of collective security as set forth in the acts 
and resolutions heretofore adopted by the 
American Republics; and 

(2) That in any such situation any one 
or more of the high contracting parties to 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance may, in the exercise of individual 
or collective self-defense, and in accordance 
with the declarations and principles above 
stated, take steps to forestall or combat in- 
tervention, domination, control, and coloni- 
zation in whatever form, by the subversive 
forces known as international communism 
and its agencies in the Western Hemisphere. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 


(In the House of Representatives, 86th Cong., 
Ist sess., January 9, 1959) 

Whereas there is now being strongly urged 
in certain quarters of the world the sur- 
render, by the United States, without re- 
imbursement, of the Panama Canal, to the 
United Nations or to some other interna- 
tional tion for the ownership and 
operation of the canal; and E 
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Whereas the United States, at the expense 
of its taxpayers and under, and fully relying 
on, treaty agreements, constructed the canal, 
and since its completion, at large expendi- 
ture, has maintained and operated it and 
provided for its protection and defense; and 

Whereas the United States, following the 
construction of the canal, has since main- 
tained, operated, and protected it in strict 
conformity with treaty requirements and 
agreements, and has thus made it free, with- 
out restriction or qualification, for the ship- 
ping of the entire world; and, in conse- 
quence of which, with respect to the canal 
and the Canal Zone, every just and equitable 
consideration favors the continuance of the 
United States in the exercise of all the rights 
and authority by treaty provided, and in the 
discharge of the duties by treaty imposed: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (1) it is the 
sense and Judgment of the Congress that the 
United States should not, in any wise, sur- 
render to any other government or authority 
its jurisdiction over, and control of, the 
Canal Zone, and its ownership, control, man- 
agement, maintenance, operation, and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal, in accordance 
with existing treaty provisions; and that (2) 
it is to the best interests—not only of the 
United States, but, as well, of all nations and 
peoples—that all the powers, duties, author- 
ity, and obligations of the United States in 
the premises be continued in accordance 
with existing treaty provisions. 


— 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 450 
(In the House of Representatives, 86th Cong., 
Jan. 11, 1960) 

Whereas, the United States, under the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 with Pan- 
ama, acquired complete and exclusive sov- 
ereignty over the Canal Zone in perpetuity 
for construction of the Panama Canal and 
its perpetual maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation, and protection; and 

Whereas all jurisdiction of the Republic 
of Panama over the Canal Zone ceased on 
exchange of ratifications of the 1903 treaty 
on February 26, 1904; and 

Whereas since that time the United States 
has continuously exercised exclusive sover- 
eignty and control over the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal; and ¥ 

Whereas where responsibility is imposed 
there must be given for its effectuation ade- 
quate authority; and with respect to the 
Panama Canal the treaty of 1903 so pro- 
vided; and 

Whereas the United States has fully and 
effectively discharged all its treaty obliga- 
tions with respect to the Pamana Canal and 
the only legitimate interest that Panama 
can have in the sovereignty of the Canal 
Zone is one of reversionary character that 
can never become operative unless the Unit- 
ed States should abandon the canal enter- 
prises; and 

Whereas the policy of the United States 
since President Hayes’ message to the Con- 
gress on March 8, 1880, has been for an in- 
teroceanic canal “under American control,” 
that is to say, under the control of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the grant by Panama to the 
United States of exclusive sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone for the aforesaid purposes 
was an absolute, indispensable condition 
precedent to the great task undertaken by 
the United States in the construction and 
perpetual maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the Panama Canal, 
for the benefit of the entire world: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), (1) That the Unit- 
ed States, under treaty provisions, consti- 
tutionally acquired, and holds, in perpetu- 
ity, exclusive sovereignty and control over 
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the Canal Zone for the construction of the 
Panama Canal and its perpetual mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection; 
and 

(2) That there can be no just claim by 
the Republic of Panama for the exercise of 
any sovereignty of whatever character over 
the Canal Zone so long as the United States 
discharges its duties and obligations with 
respect to the canal; and 

(3) That the formal display of any official 
flag over the Canal Zone other than that 
of the United States is violative of law, 
treaty, international usage, and the historic 
canal policy of the United States as fully 
upheld by its highest courts and adminis- 
trative officials; and would lead to confu- 
sion and chaos in the administration of the 
Panama Canal enterprise. 


[From the Star & Herald, Panama, Republic 
of Panama, Noy. 16, 1961] 
Texts OF LETTERS 
CHIARI's 

PanaMA, September 8, 1961. 
To His Excellency, JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States of America, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Your ExcELLENCY: Relations between the 
Republic of Panama and the United States 
of America have been governed, basically, 
since 1903, by the Isthmian Canal Conven- 
tion, signed in Washington on November 18 
of that year, by the Secretary of State, Mr. 
John Hay, and the French citizen, Phillippe 
Bunau Varilla who was acting temporarily as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of Panama. 

The provisions of that Convention have 
been, from the moment of its signature, and 
will continue to be, as long as they remain 
in force, a source of constant frictions, dis- 
agreements and conflicts between the two 
Governments and between the Panamanian 
people and the North American population 
residing in the Canal Zone. 

In 1936, thanks to the dedicated efforts of 
the then President of Panama, Dr. Harmodio 
Arias, and his advisers, Drs, Ricardo J, Alfaro 
and Narciso Garay and thanks also to the 
clear understanding, ample spirit of fair- 
ness and the great kindness of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Panama succeeded in 
abolishing three rights which the 1903 Con- 
vention granted to the Government of the 
United States, namely: (a) The right of in- 
tervention in the Internal affairs of the 
Republic of Panama when in the Judgment 
of the United States this became necessary 
to maintain order; (b) the right to occupy 
any Panamanian lands or waters which in 
the judgment of the United States were 
necessary for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and defense of the ca- 
nal; (c) the right of “construction” of a 
canal through the Isthmus of Panama. 

In 1936, and again in 1942 and 1955, Pan- 
ama obtained other amendments as to detail 
in the interpretation and implementation 
of certain provisions of the 1903 Convention. 

But there still remain in full force the 
provisions of that Convention which in prac- 
tice have had and still have the effect of 
having divided the Republic of Panama in 
two parts separated by the interpolation, 
between them, of a zone in which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States considers that 
it has the right of exercising full sovereign 
authority and jurisdiction, notwithstanding 
that all of the rights which were granted it 
by Panama are limited to the ex- 
pressly agreed upon, of the “maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and defense of the 
canal,” 

The real cause of all the vices and errors 
of the 1903 convention lies in that such 
convention was never negotiated. When, im- 
mediately following the proclamation of 
Panama's independence, the Panamanian 
representatives who were sent to negotiate 
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the treaty arrived in Washington they faced 
the tragic surprise that on the previous day, 
just as they landed in the port of New York, 
Secretary of State John Hay and the French- 
man Bunau Varilla had hurriedly signed the 
Isthmian Canal Convention, with no previ- 
ous negotiation, but after a quick confabula- 
tion between them both, handing over the 
new Republic of Panama, bound hand and 
feet, to the mercy of the Government of the 
United States, in perpetuity, as if there could 
be perpetual human things. 

For these reasons, the Isthmian Conven- 
tion of 1903 carries within it the causes of 
its own extinction. 

It is not necessary for me to go into 
details on the manner in which that wholly 
unfair convention was drafted and signed, 
because the turn of this century saw the 
peak of the colonialist expansion of strong 
states to the detriment of nations rendered 
weak by the ignorance and submission of the 
popular masses. At that time, no voice was 
raised in support of countries subjected by 
brute force or by unsurmountable causes 
to the domination of a powerful state. 

After half a century and two world wars, 
the panorama is wholly different: Colonies 
are on their way out, respect for the per- 
sonality of each state is now an axiom in 
international law, the principle of noninter- 
vention in the internal affairs of another 
state has yictoriously surged forward, and 
the structure of the world organization of 
nations is showing ever more effectively, 
the influence of united small nations on 
international problems and conflicts. 

There is no place in the mentality of man 
in this second half of the 20th century for 
the proposition that a state, no matter how 
strong, can exert sovereign rights over any 
part of the territory of another state, no 
matter how small or weak. 

This does not mean, however, that two 
sovereign and independent states having 
common interests cannot reach understand- 
ings which, without being detrimental to 
the sovereignty and the dignity of either 
one, enable both to defend and protect their 
fair interest and rights without disregarding 
or damaging the fair interests and rights 
of the other. 

It was for these reasons that, in the face 
of the indissoluble community of interests 
between Panama and the United States; in 
the face of the increasingly urgent need for 
establishing and maintaining reciprocal rela- 
tions on a basis of sincere friendship, mutual 
respect, and well-reciprocated consideration; 
and in the face of the permanent source of 
discord which is the 1903 convention, that 
I took the liberty of forwarding to you, 
through your personal representative at the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers and Econ- 
omy held in Tegucigalpa in July of this 
year, my personal message suggesting how 
convenient and necessary it is for Panama 
and the United States to converse without 
prejudice, without resentment, setting aside 
past problems and offenses, as nations sin- 
cerely friendly and sincerely determined to 
search for fair solutions, to analyze and dis- 
cuss their present-day relations in the light 
of the doctrines which now govern the world, 
with a view to attaining permanent under- 
standings, on just bases, which will assure to 
each party the attainment and enjoyment of 
what in justice and fairness is due each one, 
without a prior agenda, so that each may 
openly place the cards it wants on the table. 

I have the deep personal conviction that 
if Panama and the United States were to 
cast aside the interminable and up to now 
almost fruitless discussions on what should 
be the correct interpretation of existing 
treaties, and disposed themselves to under- 
take the analysis of existing relations be- 
tween both with a realistic approach and 
in the light of the principles and norms of 
international law, already universally rec- 
ognized, they will find adequate formulas 
to resolve, once and for all and for all time, 
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a stable and lasting association which will 
enable them to carry out harmoniously the 
common destiny set out for them by the 
Panama Canal. The bias—whether justi- 
fied or unjustified—that such results are 
either difficult or impossible of attainment, 
should not be an obstacle for the attempt. 

The Alliance for Progress you have so 
wisely proposed, which was set in motion in 
Montevideo with the cooperation of all the 
American nations, could find no better reali- 
zation in the relations between Panama and 
the United States through a formula that 
will place these relations on a level of clear 
and just understandings permitting Panama 
a fuller use of its economic potential, with- 
out diminishing the consideration that is 
due to the interests of the United States by 
reason of the canal enterprise made possible 
by both countries and in whose operation 
both have a common interest. 

It is a source of real pleasure for me to 
reiterate on this occasion the sentiments of 
my highest consideration and great appre- 


ciation. 
ROBERTO F. CHIARI, 
President of the Republic of Panama. 


KENNEDY’S 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
November 2, 1961. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have read with 
great interest your letter of September 8, 
1961, which your brother delivered to me on 
September 15. I am also very pleased to 
have had a personal conversation with your 
brother at that time. 

I agree with you that an unusual com- 
munity of interests exists between the Re- 
public of Panama and the United States. 
Our ve Governments and peoples 
Have been closely associated since the very 
beginning of your nation. The Panama 
Canal has been an important element in 
the development and growth of the relation- 
ship between our two countries, and has 
also contributed to the bonds of unity which 
link all the American Republics. 

The Government of the United States 
hopes to maintain and strengthen the rela- 
tions between our two nations on the basis 
of mutual respect and sincere friendship. I 
feel sure that the Government of Panama 
shares this objective. 

Once again on behalf of the Government 
of the United States, I reaffirm our willing- 
ness to cooperate wholeheartedly with the 
Government of Panama to insure the full 
enjoyment of the various benefits which the 
canal should afford to the two nations that 
made possible its construction. We also wish 
to make these benefits available to all na- 
tions interested in international trade. 

As I pointed out to your brother on Sep- 
tember 15, I realize that the historic friend- 
ship and cooperation between our two 
countries has sometimes been marred by dif- 
ferences concerning the interpretation of the 
rights granted to the United States by the 
Republic of Panama. In past years these 
problems have been resolved in various 
Ways—sometimes through formal treaty 
negotiations and sometimes through friendly 
discussions and the subsequent implemen- 
tation of specific measures agreed upon by 
representatives of the two Governments. 

My Government recognizes that differences 
will inevitably arise between even the 
friendliest nations, and believes that these 
differences must be discussed thoroughly 
and frankly, in order to clarify the interests 
and attitudes of both parties. It seems clear 
therefore, that when two friendly nations 
are bound by treaty provisions which are not 
fully satisfactory to one of the parties, ar- 
rangements should be made to permit quali- 
fied representatives of both nations to dis- 
cuss these points of dissatisfaction with a 
view to their resolution, 
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I have instructed the various responsible 
departments and agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to make a complete reexamination 
of our current and future needs with respect 
to Isthmian Canal facilities. I expect this 
study to be completed within a very few 
months, at which time my Government will 
communicate promptly with the Govern- 
ment of Panama. I am confident that repre- 
sentatives of our two Governments, after a 
frank exchange of views and a careful as- 
sessment of our mutual needs and interests, 
can reach fruitful conclusions which will pro- 
mote the mutual welfare of both countries. 

With cordial good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
[From the Panama Star & Herald, Nov. 16, 
1961] 
KENNEDY AGREES ON NEED FOR RP TaLKs— 
NEGOTIATIONS APPEAR ASSURED DURING 
1962 


President John F. Kennedy has agreed with 
President Roberto F. Chiari that differences 
between their two nations must be discussed 
thoroughly and frankly. In a reply to the 
Panamanian Chief Executive, Kennedy an- 
nounced he has called for a complete re- 
examination of U.S. current and future needs 
with respect to Isthmian Canal facilities 
prior to entering into negotiations with 
Panama. 

“I expect this study to be completed within 
a very few months, at which time my Gov- 
ernment will communicate promptly with 
the Government of Panama,” Kennedy wrote 
Chiari. “I am confident that representa- 
tives of our two Governments after a frank 
exchange of views and a careful assessment 
of our mutual needs and interests, can reach 
fruitful conclusions which will promote the 
mutual welfare of both countries.” 

Thus, new negotiations over U.S, rights in 
the Canal Zone and Panamanian benefits 
from the Isthmian Waterway appeared as- 
sured for 1962. 

President Kennedy answered the Pana- 
manian President's letter of September 8, 
calling, in effect, for negotiations from 
scratch. 

“I have the deep personal conviction,” 
Chiari had written Kennedy, that if Panama 
and the United States were to cast aside the 
interminable and up-to-now almost fruitless 
discussions on what should be the correct in- 
terpretation of existing treaties, and dis- 
posed themselves to undertake the analysis 
of existing relations between both with a 
realistic approach and in the light of the 
principles and norms of international law, 
already universally recognized, they will find 
adequate formulate to resolve, once and for 
all for all time, a stable and lasting associa- 
tion which will enable them to carry out 
harmoniously the common destiny set out 
for them by the Panama Canal.” 

And he added: “The bias—whether justi- 
fled or unjustified—that such results are 
either difficult or impossible of attainment, 
should not be an obstacle for the attempt.” 

Chiari's letter was hand delivered to Pres- 
ident Kennedy at the White House on Sep- 
tember 15 by his brother, Richardo Chiari. 
Kennedy’s letter was hand delivered to Pres- 
ident Chiari at the Presidencia by Philip 
Clock, Acting Chargé d’Affairs of the United 
States in Panama, Tuesday afternoon. 

Announcement of the text of the Presi- 
dential correspondence was made simulta- 
neously yesterday afternoon in Washington 
and Panama City. 

Press Secretary Fabian Velarde, Jr., dis- 
tributed copies of both letters to newsmen at 
4:30 p.m., at the Presidencia. In answer to 
a question, he said President Chiari is pleased 
by the answer he has received from Presi- 
dent Kennedy. He declared that Panama 
most likely will continue the appraisal of 
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its position during the time that the United 
States takes for the study of its current 
and future canal needs. 

Velarde also said that the Panama Gov- 
ernment will appoint its negotiators soon 
and they will work closely with the National 
Council of Foreign Relations in the presenta- 
tion of Panama’s claims. 

When a newsman raised the point that 
the time mentioned in President Kennedy's 
letter for the U.S. study of its canal needs 
might be 1 or 2 years, Velarde pointed to 
the phrase “within a very few months” and 
added that while every one was entitled to 
his own interpretation, he thought this 
means less than 6 months. 

Chiari’s letter revealed that the Panama- 
nian President made his first approach to 
Kennedy on the subject of new negotiations 
as far back as July. At that time an emis- 
sary of President Chiari met with the per- 
sonal representative of President Kennedy at 
a meeting of Central American Foreign Min- 
isters held in Tegucipalga, Honduras. This 
was followed by the September letter. 

The Panamanian Chief Executive made one 
major point in his personal letter to Ken- 
nedy—that the 1903 treaty, which has gov- 
erned basically, relations between the two 
countries since Panama became independent 
was not negotiated by Panamanian repre- 
sentatives, but was hurriedly signed (by a 
quick confabulation) between the Secretary 
of State of the United States John Hay, and 
Philippe Bunar Varilla, a Frenchman, tempo- 
rarily acting as Panama's envoy. Chiari 
pointed out that this was done at the “peak 
of the colonialist expansion of strong states.” 

But times have changed, Chiari said, in 
effect. 

“After a half century and two World 
Wars,” he wrote President Kennedy, “the 
panorama is wholly different: Colonies are 
on their way out, respect for the personality 
of each state is now an axiom in internation- 
al law; the principle of nonintervention in 
the internal affairs of another state has vic- 
toriously surged forward, and the structure 
of the world organization of nations is show- 
ing, ever more effectively, the influence of 
united small nations on international prob- 
lems and conflicts.” 

And with a pointed reference to the key 
question between Panama and the United 
States—sovereignty over the Canal Zone— 
the President of Panama added: 

There's no place in the mentality of man 
in this second half of the 20th century for 
the proposition that a state, no matter how 
strong, can exert sovereign rights over any 
part of the territory of another state, no 
matter how small or weak.” 

But, he went on, there 1s nothing to pre- 
vent two sovereign and independent states 
from reaching understandings providing ac- 
ceptable arrangement for the fair interests 
and rights of each. 

President Kennedy’s letter matched the 
cordial tone of President Chiari’s approach. 

“Once again,” Kennedy wrote, “on behalf 
of the Government of the United States, I 
reaffirm our willingness to cooperate whole- 
heartedly with the Government of Panama 
to insure the full enjoyment of the various 
benefits which the canal should afford to the 
two nations that made possible its construc- 
tion. We also wish to make these benefits 
available to all nations interested in inter- 
national trade.” 

He added: “My Government recognizes 
that differences will inevitably arise between 
even the friendliest nations and believes that 
these differences must be discussed thor- 
oughly and frankly in order to clarify the 
interests and attitudes of both parties. It 
seems clear, therefore, that when two friend- 
ly nations are bound by treaty provisions 
which are not fully satisfactory to one of the 
parties, arrangements should be made to per- 
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mit qualified representatives of both nations 
to discuss these points of dissatisfaction with 
a view to their resolution.” 

There has been no official announcement 
by Panama of what specific issues it proposes 
to raise when normal negotiations are under- 
taken. But an official listing of unfulfilled 
Panamanian demands in previous negotia- 
tions carried in the Foreign Office’s 1961 re- 
port to the National Assembly included these 
major points: 

1. The display of the Panamanian flag in 
the Canal Zone. 

2. Implementation of the principle of 
equality of wages, of treatment, and of op- 
portunity for employment among Panaman- 
jan and North American citizens in the 
Canal Zone. 

3. Increase of the canal annuity to 20 per- 
cent of the gross revenue with a guaranteed 
minimum of $5 million. The present annu- 
ity is $1,930,000. 

4. Cessation of grant in perpetuity. 

5. Mixed courts in the Canal Zone. 
[From the Panama (Republic of Panama) 

Star & Herald, Nov. 17, 1961] 


REPUBLIC oF PANAMA ASSEMBLY CALLS FOR 
BRANDNEW TREATY—DEPUTIES Favor SCRAP- 
PING OF PREVIOUS PACTS—RESOLUTION, AP- 
PROVED UNANIMOUSLY, ADVOCATES TREATY 
REAFFIRMING REPUBLIC OF PANAMA SOVER- 
EIGNTY IN ZONE 


The Panama National Assembly went on 
record yesterday for the scrapping of all 
previous treaties with the United States and 
for a new treaty reaffirming Panamanian sov- 
ereignty in the Canal Zone. 

The resolution, introduced by nationalist 
leader, Aquilino Boyd, in behalf of himself 
and 11 other assembly deputies, was ap- 
proved unanimously after a brief discussion. 

In addition to the sovereignty demand, 
the assembly listed 13 other points as mini- 
mum aspirations of the Panamanian people. 
These points are almost identical to the list 
of Panamanian demands not met by the 
United States in previous negotiations, is- 
sued earlier this month by the Foreign Office. 

The assembly acted within 24 hours of the 
release of the text of the correspondence 
between Presidents Roberto Chiari and John 
F. Kennedy on the subject of new treaty 
negotiations. President Chiari, in a letter 
dated September 8, told President Kennedy 
that the two countries should make another 
attempt at resolving their longstanding dif- 
ferences, starting this time from scratch. 
President Kennedy, in a letter dated Novem- 
ber 2, agreed that such differences must be 
discussed thoroughly and frankly, and in- 
dicated that the United States will be ready 
to enter into talks in 1962 after a reexami- 
nation of its current and future needs with 
respect to Isthmian Canal facilities. 

The assembly said yesterday that Kenne- 
dy’s letter “evidences the good will of his 
Government to arrive at satisfactory agree- 
ments on the questions deriving from the 
Interoceanic Canal embedded in our ter- 
ritory.” 

The resolution also pointed out: That the 
1903, 1936, and 1955 treaties have not suc- 
ceeded in “cementing the relations between 
the two countries in a satisfactory manner.” 

That the 1903 treaty is manifestly unfair 
and that the grant is made to the United 
States in perpetuity is not in keeping with 
the principles of international law, 

That Panama is not deriving fair benefits 
from the Panama Canal. 

The resolution provides as follows: 

“Be it resolved— 

“1. That (the assembly) express its most 
fervent desire that the 1903 Treaty on the 
Interoceanic Canal and the treaties subse- 
quently entered into in 1936 and 1935 be 
totally replaced and that a new treaty be 
drawn up which will reaffirm Panamanian 
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sovereignty in the Canal Zone and satisfy 
the minimum aspirations of the Panama- 
nian people. 

“2. That the following are recognized as 
the minimum aspirations of the Panama- 
nian people: 

“(a) Elimination of the in-perpetuity 
clause and reversion to Panama of the canal 
installations on a fixed term. 

“(b) Fair sharing of the canal revenues 
(the Foreign Office had listed increasing the 
canal annuity from the present $1,930,000 to 
20 percent of the gross revenue, with a guar- 
anteed minimum of $5 million) 

“(c) Establishment of mixed courts and 
revision of the present legislation in the 
Canal Zone. 

“(d) Recognition of Spanish as an official 
language in the Canal Zone. 

“(e) Cooperation by Canal Zone authori- 
ties to enforce Panamanian laws in the 
Canal Zone. 

“(f) Establishment of Panamanian juris- 
diction over the ports of Balboa and Cris- 
tobal. 

“(g) Raising of the Panamanian flag on all 
public buildings and on all ships transiting 
the canal. 

“(h) Use of Panamanian postage stamps 
in the Canal Zone. 

“(i) Elimination of the issuance of ex- 
equaturs (written official recognition) by 
the Canal Zone to foreign consuls. 

J) Effective equality of opportunity and 
treatment for Panamanian and North Amer- 
ican workers in the Canal Zone. 

“(k) Inclusion of a clause on arbitration 
as the means of resolving controversies. 
(The Foreign Office has listed acceptance of 
the mandatory jurisdiction of the World 
Court over controversies between the two 
countries.) 

„(J) Cooperation by the U.S. Government 
for the defense of the Panamanian civil pop- 
ulation against possible nuclear attacks. 

m) Regulation of commercial activities 
in the Canal Zone through a treaty of com- 
merce, bearing in mind at all times the ob- 
jective of insuring for Panama the full en- 
joyment of all types of benefits deriving 
from the operation of the canal.” 

Cosignators of the resolution with Boyd 
were Deputies Azael Vargas, Thelma King, 
José Agustin Arango, Enrique Jiménez, Jr., 
Jacinto Lopez y León, Jorge Fernandez, Sid- 
ney Wise Arias, Rafael Grajales, Juan B. 
Arias, Raúl Arango, Jr., and Demetrio 
Oecerega. 

INTERLOCKING SUBVERSION IN GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 

U.S. SENATE, SUBCOMMITTEE To IN- 
VESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY ACT 
AND OTHER INTERNAL SECURITY 
Laws, OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY, 

Washington, D.C., March 25, 1954. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pur- 
suant to call, in room 324, Senate Office 
Building, Senator William E. Jenner (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jenner, Watkins, Welker, 
and Butler. 

Also present: Charles P. Grimes, chief 
counsel; J. G. Sourwine, associate counsel; 
Benjamin Mandel, director of research; Dr. 
Edna R. Fluegel and Robert C. McManus, 
professional staff members. 

The CHAIRMAN, The committee will come 
to order. 

Let the record show this is a continuation 
of a hearing with Ambassador Braden that 
was started December 22, 1953, in New York, 
and I will ask Mr. Grimes to connect the 
two and to clarify the record. 

Mr. GRIMES. Thank you. I think that 
would make a more orderly record. 
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There will be some repetition, but simply 
by way of amplification. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Witness, do you swear 
the testimony you will give will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. BRADEN. So help me God, I do. 


TESTIMONY OF SPRUILLE BRADEN, NEW YORK, 
N.Y. 

The CHARMAN. State your full name. 

Mr. BRADEN. Spruille Braden, and I live in 
New York, 320 East 72d Street. 

The CHarrmMan. What is your business or 
profession? 

Mr. BRADEN. Presently as a consultant to 
various firms mostly on foreign investments 
and particularly in Latin America. 

The CHARMAN, When were you with the 
Government of the United States? 

Mr. Braden. I was with the Government 
of the United States more or less contin- 
uously—there were in the first couple of 
years a few intermissions—from the end of 
1933 until June 28, 1947. 

The CHARMAN. In what capacities did you 
serve? 

Mr. BRADEN. I began first as a delegate in 
charge of all the economic and financial 
discussions of the Seventh International 
Conference. 

Yes. Going back to 1941, when I was in 
Colombia, I began sounding warnings to the 
State Department about the menace of com- 
munism in this hemisphere and during the 
war—1943 and 1944—there were repeated 
dispatches in which I said that this is the 
gravest peril we face and that after the war 
it is going to be most serious. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was in your written 
reports? 

Mr. Brapen. Written reports and telegrams, 
all kinds of things. 

Mr. Grimes. What was the Russian Com- 
munist Party line at that time? 

Mr. BRADEN. More or less simultaneously 
with that, we had the opening that fall of 
the first United Nations Assembly meeting 
in New York. They had a San Francisco 
meeting and a London meeting, but here 
the Assembly met in New York for the first 
time. 

Mr. Grimes. They were about to meet at 
the time this took place? 

Mr. BRADEN. This all took place after V- 
Day, August 6 or August 7. 

Mr. GRIMES. The agitation began? 

Mr. BRADEN. It began promptly and it grew 
rapidly in volume. 

Mr. Grimes. You knew this through re- 
ports that reached you? 

Mr. BRADEN. I had all kinds of reports and 
telegrams, everything coming in from Pana- 
ma. The Army had the same thing. The 
newspapers carried it. 

Mr. Grimes. But your knowledge is based 
on the official reports made to you as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State in charge of Latin 
American affairs; is that correct? 

Mr. BRADEN. Exactly. 

Mr. Grimes. That is the position you ac- 
cupied, then? 

Mr. BRADEN. That is the position. 

Mr. Grimes. Will you state, please, what 
the Russian Communist Party line was? I 
think I interrupted you. 

Mr. BRADEN. I was going to say that for the 
first time the Russians at that time at that 
Assembly in New York, made the attack on 
us that we had aggressive intentions—that 
we were aggressive and the proof of the ag- 
gressive intentions we had was our establish- 
ing bases all over the world. 

Mr. Grimes. Did they at that time mention 
Panama bases? 

Mr. BRADEN. Subsequently during the dis- 
cussions in the Assembly they did, not at 
the beginning, as I recall. 
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Mr. Grimes. So they used the Panama 
bases as proof of our aggressive intentions? 

Mr. BRADEN. Well, you say they used it. 
We gave them the ammunition. 

Mr. Gries. Let's get to that later, but 
that was the party line? 

Mr. BRADEN. Sure. 

Mr. Grimes. We were the aggressors. The 
proof is we have the bases, the military bases, 
all over the world, including Panama; is that 
right? 

Mr. BRADEN. As I recall, the Russians made 
the point specifying Panama later. 

The CHARMAN. They were not referring to 
the Canal Zone, they were referring to the 
Republic of Panama, 134 bases? 

Mr. BRADEN. Yes, the 134 bases I am talk- 
ing about. But the Canal Zone was brought 
in implicitly. 

Mr. Grimes. Did you have an experience in 
connection with the agitation in Panama and 
the Communist Party line with Alger Hiss? 

Mr. BRADEN. Yes. 

Mr. GRIMES. What was it? 

Mr. BRADEN. There were two instances. 

Mr. Grimes. What was Hiss doing at that 
time? 

Mr. BRADEN. Hiss was in charge of the 
Office of Special Political Affairs. 

Mr. GRIMES. In the State Department? 

Mr. Braven. In the State Department. 
That office today is headed by an Assistant 
Secretary of State. It is the office for United 
Nations affairs. He was the head of that 
office, although he did not have the rank of 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

The first thing that happened was that, 
in the routine performance of his duties, the 
Governor of the Canal Zone submitted his 
annual report. 

Mr. GRIMES. To whom? 

Mr. Brapen. On the operations of the 
Canal Zone. I think that is submitted to 
the War Department. I am not sure of that, 
but in any case, it was published, as it 
usually is. 

Mr. Gries. You say routine operations. 
Would you describe it, briefly, please? 

Mr. Brapen. I can’t do a good job of de- 
scribing it. I don’t think I read it. 

Mr. Grimes. What sort of report was it? 

Mr. BrapEN. How many boats are going 
through the canal in different directions, the 
tonnage, et cetera; what were the operations 
of the stores in the canal, what was the labor 
operation, everything. 

Mr. Grimes. Population, matters of that 
sort? 

Mr. Brapen, I think population was prob- 
ably init. Idon’t recall. 

Mr. Grimes. This is a report by our Gover- 
nor down there on operations in the Canal 
Zone and a report which he submits an- 
nually; is that correct? 

Mr. BRADEN. Exactly. 

Mr. GRIMES. He had been submitting it to 
the American Government; is that right? 

Mr. BRADEN. Since 1903, I assume. 

Mr. Grimes. Go ahead, please. What hap- 
pened in connection with that report? 

Mr. BRADEN. My office, represented by Mr. 
Cochran, Mr. William Cochran, who was in 
charge of that whole area in the Caribbean, 
and Mr. Wise, who was on the Panama desk, 
became involved in an argument with the 
Office of Political Affairs, because the latter 
wished to submit this report by the Gover- 
nor of the Canal Zone to the United Nations. 

My officers immediately got in touch with 
the legal adviser's office where Miss Ann 
O'Neill, a very competent lawyer, and a very 
sturdy soul, I may say—I have a great ad- 
miration for her—supported the thesis of 
my officers that under no circumstances 
should this report of the Governor of the 
Canal Zone be submitted to the United 
Nations. 

Finally, Mr. Hiss himself 

Mr. Grimes. What was your reason for 
that? 
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Mr. BRADEN. I was going to say what Hiss’ 
reason was first, because I think that makes 
it clearer. 

Alger Hiss and his office claimed under 
article 73(e) of the United Nations Charter, 
it was our obligation to submit that report. 
I don’t know whether you would like to have 
article 73 reviewed now, or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let it go into the record 
and become a part of the record, without 
reading. 

(The material referred to was marked 
“Exhibit No. 357” and is as follows:) 


“EXHIBIT NO. 357—-CHARTER OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS—CHAPTER XI, DECLARATION REGARD- 
ING NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


“Article 73 


“Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the ad- 
ministration of territories whose people have 
not yet attained a full measure of self-gov- 
ernment recognize the principle that the 
interests of the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories are paramount, and accept as a sacred 
trust the obligation to promote to the ut- 
most, within the system of international 
peace and security established by the pres- 
ent Charter, the well-being of the inhabi- 
tants of these territories, and, to this end: 

“a. to ensure, with due respect for the 
culture of the peoples concerned, their polit- 
ical, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement, their just treatment, and their 
protection against abuses: 

b. to develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of the 
peoples, and to assist them in the progres- 
sive development of their free political in- 
stitutions, according to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each territory and its peoples 
and their varying stages of advancement; 

“c. to further international peace and se- 
curity; 

“d. to promote constructive measures of 
development, to encourage research, and to 
cooperate with one another and, when and 
where appropriate, with specialized interna- 
tional bodies with a view to the practical 
achievement of the social, economic, and 
scientific purposes set forth in this article; 
and 

“e, to transmit regularly to the Secretary 
General for information purposes, subject 
to such limitation as security and consti- 
tutional considerations may require, statis- 
tical and other information of a technical 
nature relating to economic, social, and edu- 
cational conditions in the territories for 
which they are respectively responsible other 
than those territories to which chapters XII 
and XIII apply.” 

Mr. BRADEN. My officers maintained that 
was perfectly ridiculous; that article 73(e) 
anticipated self-government. That was the 
phraseology used in it. 

The Canal Zone, so far as the Republic 
of Panama is concerned, is self-governing. 

We had a special agreement as to the op- 
eration of the Canal Zone. There was no 
rhyme or reason, in my opinion, nor in the 
opinion of my Officers, why that should be 
presented to the United Nations. 

Moreover, we knew that if it were pre- 
sented that it was just going to enrage the 
Panamanians. It was going to play into 
the hands of the Russians with their alle- 
gations about our bases scattered all over 
the world, and particularly in Panama. 

It was going to alienate a lot of the other 
Latin Americans, who would say, “See what 
the United States is doing in the Canal 
Zone?” 

It was a thoroughly bad move to make 
and particularly with the Assembly starting 
up in New York. 

I knew that Mr. Alfaro, the former Presi- 
dent of Panama, and Minister of Foreign 
Relations, a leading politician, already faced 
this terrific problem about the bases outside 
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of the zone, and would be terrifically an- 
noyed by this report being presented. 

Mr. Grimes. In addition, would it com- 
plicate our relations insofar as operation is 
concerned by giving the United Nations a 
voice? 

Mr. BRADEN. It would complicate us with 
the Republic of Panama. It brought the 
United Nations into something where they 
had no right to be. 

Mr. Grimes. It might give them a claim 
to some stake in the operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal? 

Mr. BRADEN. Exactly. 

Mr. Grimes. Was that part of the argu- 
ment? 

Mr. BRADEN. Absolutely. 

The CHARMAN. Senator Watkins. 

Senator WATKINS. Is it not true we also 
made reports on Alaska? 

Mr. BRADEN. That was not in my sphere, so 
I haven’t any idea about that. I think we 
did. I don’t know whether we did on Ha- 
waii or not, but I think we did, now that you 
mention it. But I wasn’t concerned about 
that. I had enough troubles of my own with 
Panama. 

Senator WATKINS. The reason I call your 
attention to it was the fact I entered a 
protest about reporting from Alaska. 

Mr. BRADEN. I vaguely remember that was 
true. 

Senator WELKER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
have a question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Senator Welker. 

Senator WELKER. Mr. Ambassador, you 
were fortified by your counsel’s opinion and 
the opinion of yourself and others, that you 
were permitted not to submit this informa- 
tion as requested by Mr. Hiss under the 
limitation of security; is that correct? That 
is subsection (e) of article 73. 

Mr. BRADEN. That I can’t give you an opin- 
ion on as a lawyer. I know that the proce- 
dure was totally out of order. There was no 
justification for that; aside from all of the 
issues that counsel has brought up in re- 
gard to our relations. 

Senator WELKER. Not withstanding the 
fact that you did have the security defense 
in mind, it was still insisted by Mr. Hiss? 

Mr. BravENn. It was still insisted by Mr. 
Hiss that it had to be submitted to the 
United Nations. 

Finally, Mr. Cochran and Mr. Murray Wise, 
my assistants on this matter, came to me 
and said, “You have got to enter this fight. 
We can’t get any further on it.” 

At that point we got Mr, Hackworth, the 
legal adviser to the State Department, in on 
it. 

My boys reported to me they were quite 
concerned. They feared Mr. Hackworth was 
veering over to the side of Alger Hiss, but I 
stormed around quite a bit on this problem 
and finally Mr. Hackworth would not give 
a decision. 

At that point it was appealed to the Under 
Secretary of State. 

The CHARMAN. Who was that? 

Mr. BRADEN. Mr. Acheson. 

I remember very vividly that I went in to 
see Mr. Acheson. I think Mr. Hiss had al- 
ready been there for some time. 

This was all 7 years ago, so my memory 
may be a bit off, but I think it is substan- 
tially accurate. 

When I tried to state my case, Mr. Acheson, 
as a lawyer, agreed with Mr. Hiss, and I didn’t 
even have a chance to state my case. I 
remember that I came out of that meeting 
boiling with rage at what happened. 

Senator WELKER. Mr. Hiss was present 
there? 

Mr. BRADEN. Oh, yes. The only thing we 
got out of Mr. Hiss’ office was an expression 
which today I don’t understand very clearly. 
and he said this—he put in a phrase that 
this was submitted to the United Nations, 
this report of the Governor, on a pragmatic 
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basis for this year, for the year 1946. What 
that means, I don’t know, but that was sup- 
posed to take care of our objections, which 
needless to say, it did not. 

As we predicted, the Panamanian Foreign 
Minister made a h in the United 
Nations. I have a copy of this if you wish 
to have it in the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think it should go into 
the record and become a part of the record. 

(The material referred to was marked 
“Exhibit No. 358" and is as follows:) 
“EXHIBIT NO. 358—PANAMA CANAL ZONE IS NOT 

LEASED TERRITORY 


Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro Explains Payment of 
$430,000 Annuity by the U.S. Govern- 
ment) 

“(Speech by the president of the Pana- 
manian delegation, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
during the session of the Political Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on November 14, 1946, in respect to 
the international status of the Panama 
Canal Zone.) 

“The Panamanian Delegation has been in- 
formed that by virtue of a resolution adopted 
on February 9, 1946, by the United Nations 
Assembly, the United States has presented 
a report concerning the territories under its 
administration and has included the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone among those about which 
it had to report to the General Secretariat, 
in accordance with article 73(e) of the 
United Nations Charter.” 

. * » * . 

Mr. GRIMES. Would you state what his 
points were? 

Mr. Brapen. The substance was that here 
we were talking about the canal as if we 
had it under lease, and we did not; that it 
was a special agreement beginning in 1903 
between Panama and the United States; that 
Panama had given the United States certain 
facilities and we had in return made certain 
payments in regard to—I think it was $10 
million to Panama, plus an annual rental of 
$250,000 a year. 

Subsequently we went off gold, raised it to 
$430,000 a year. 

There were the various quid pro quos back 
and forth that the submission of this to 
the United Nations was an outrage both to 
Panama and to the agreement. 

Mr. Grimes. In other words, it was none 
of the business of the United Nations that he 
came out very much on the side of the 
United States on this? 

Mr. BRADEN. He came out very much on 
the side of my office, not of the United States, 
because we had submitted it. 

Mr. Grimes. That depends on what the 
U.S. interest is. 

Mr. Braven. Of the true interest of the 
United States, yes. 

Mr. Grimes. The report was then submit- 
ted to the United Nations? 

Mr. BRADEN. Yes. 

Mr. GRIMES. Did another incident take 
place in regard to Panama? 

Mr. BRADEN. Yes. 

Mr. GRIMES. What was that? 

Mr. BRADEN. At that time, and you have 
to get the picture of the United Nations, the 
Russians making their speeches about our 
being aggressors, and the proof being the 
bases, the Panama bases, 134 outside of Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, being brought in as proof 
positive of our aggressive intentions, and I 
desperately trying and praying that I would 
be able to keep the lid on everything until 
the Assembly was over in New York. 

And that we could get Mr. Alfaro down to 
Washington, and quietly and calmly, in 
luncheons, and in our offices, work out an 
agreement with him about these 134 bases 
which the military informed me were vi- 
tally necessary for the security of the Pan- 
ama Canal—therefore, of the United States. 

You can, therefore, imagine my utter as- 
tonishment when one morning I picked up 
the Washington Post at my apartment and 
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here on the front page was an announcement 
that we had reported to the United Nations 
on the Canal Zone as an occupied territory. 
When I read that, I realized that was really 
putting the “fat in the fire” in our relations 
with Panama, in the substantiation of the 
Russian allegations, and in our relations with 
all of the American Republics; it was such 
a nasty situation. 

Mr. Grimes. In other words, our State De- 
partment had officially reported it to the 
U.N., that Panama was one of our occupied 
territories? 

Mr. BRADEN. Les. The only thing, my 
memory is a little hazy on whether that 
came along at about the same time as the 
submission of the report by the Governor, or 
whether it came subsequently, but my best 
recollection is it came subsequently. 

Mr. Grimes. This was a matter under your 
jurisdiction as Assistant Secretary of State 
for Latin American Affairs? 

Mr. BRADEN. Exactly. 

Mr. Grimes. You learned about it for the 
first time in the newspapers? 

Mr. BRADEN. I learned about it for the first 
time in the newspapers. 

Mr. Grimes. What did you do? 

Mr. BRADEN. I dropped the newspaper, and 
I tore down to the State Department. I 
called in the Director of the Office of Ameri- 
can Republics Affairs, Mr. Briggs, who pres- 
ently is our American Ambassador in Korea; 
and my first special assistant, Mr. Wright; 
and Mr. Murray Wise was then called in as 
the officer on the Panamanian desk. 

I may say I was using some pretty strong 
language around the place at this outrage. 
None of them knew any more about it 
than I. 

They also had read it in the newspapers. 

We then tried to run it down, and we 
found that this report had been submitted 
and the employment of the words “occupied 
territory” by the Office of Special Political 
Affairs, that is to say, Mr. Alger Hiss. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
have until midnight Friday to file cer- 
tain reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CARIBBEAN AND ISTHMIAN POLI- 
CIES—SEQUEL 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FLoop] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment to the House in the Recorp of 
September 14, 1962, pages 19522-19523, 
I outlined a three-point program of ac- 
tion for the Congress with respect to the 
mounting crisis in the Caribbean and 
mentioned that I had introduced three 
resolutions to support the program. 

The first of these resolutions, House 
Concurrent Resolution 225 to reaffirm 
the Monroe Doctrine, was quoted in the 
September 14 statement along with my 
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testimony on that subject in hearings on 
January 12, 1960, before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

The other two resolutions, House Con- 
current Resolution 525, which relates to 
the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the 
Canal Zone, and House Concurrent Res- 
olution 526, which relates to the sur- 
render by the United States to any other 
authority of its ownership, control, and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal en- 
terprise, follow: 

H. Con. Res. 525 


Whereas the United States, under the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 with Panama, 
acquired complete and exclusive sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone in perpetuity for con- 
struction of the Panama Canal and its per- 
petual maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection; and 

Whereas all jurisdiction of the Republic 
of Panama over the Canal Zone ceased on 
exchange of ratifications of the 1903 treaty 
on February 26, 1904; and 

Whereas since that time the United States 
has continuously exercised exclusive sover- 
eignty and control over the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal; and 

Whereas where responsibility is imposed 
there must be given for its effectuation ade- 
quate authority; and with respect to the 
Panama Canal the treaty of 1903 so pro- 
vided; and 

Whereas the United States has fully and 
effectively discharged all its treaty obliga- 
tions with respect to the Panama Canal and 
the only legitimate interest that Panama 
can have in the sovereignty of the Canal 
Zone is one of reversionary character that 
can never become operative unless the 
United States should abandon the canal 
enterprise; and 

Whereas the policy of the United States 
since President Hayes’ message to the Con- 
gress on March 8, 1880, has been for an 
interoceanic canal “under American con- 
trol,” that is to say, under the control of 
the United States; and 

Whereas the grant by Panama to the 
United States of exclusive sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone for the aforesaid purposes 
was an absolute, indispensable condition 
precedent to the great task undertaken by 
the United States in the construction and 
perpetual maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the Panama Canal, 
for the benefit of the entire world: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), (1) That the 
United States, under treaty provisions, con- 
stitutionally acquired, and holds, in perpetu- 
ity, exclusive sovereignty and control over 
the Canal Zone for the construction of the 
Panama Canal and its perpetual mainte- 
nance operation, sanitation, and protection; 
and 

(2) That there can be no just claim by the 
Republic of Panama for the exercise of any 
sovereignty of whatever character over the 
Canal Zone so long as the United States 
discharges its duties and obligations with 
respect to the canal; and 

(3) That the formal display of any official 
fiag over the Canal Zone other than that 
of the United States is violative of law, 
treaty, international usage, and the historic 
canal policy of the United States as fully 
upheld by its highest courts and adminis- 
trative officials; and would lead to confusion 
and chaos in the administration of the Pan- 
ama Canal enterprise. 


H. Con. Res. 526 


Whereas there is now being strongly urged 
in certain quarters of the world the surren- 
der, by the United States, without reimburse- 
ment, of the Panama Canal, to the United 
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Nations or to some other international or- 
ganization for the ownership and operation 
of the canal; and 

Whereas the United States, at the expense 
of its taxpayers and under, and fully relying 
on, treaty agreements, constructed the ca- 
nal, and since its completion, at large ex- 
penditure, has maintained and operated it 
and provided for its protection and defense; 
and 

Whereas the United States, following the 
construction of the canal, has since main- 
tained, operated, and protected it in strict 
conformity with treaty requirements and 
agreements, and has thus made it free, with- 
out restriction or qualification, for the ship- 
ping of the entire world; and, in consequence 
of which, with respect to the canal and the 
Canal Zone, every just and equitable con- 
sideration fayors the continuance of the 
United States in the exercise of all the 
rights and authority by treaty provided, and 
in the discharge of the duties by treaty im- 
posed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (1) it is the 
sense and judgment of the Congress that 
the United States should not, in anywise, 
Surrender to any other government or au- 
thority Its jurisdiction over, and control of, 
the Canal Zone, and its ownership, control, 
management, maintenance, operation, and 
protection of the Panama Canal, in accord- 
ance with existing treaty provisions; and 
that (2) it is to the best interests—not only 
of the United States, but, as well, of all na- 
tions and peoples—that all the powers, du- 
ties, authority, and obligations of the United 
States in the premises be continued in ac- 
cordance with existing treaty provisions. 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and inciude extraneous mat- 
ter 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced two bills designed to 
further strengthen the program so suc- 
cessfully being carried on by the small 
business investment companies of Amer- 
ica. It is my understanding that simi- 
lar bills are being introduced today by 
the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, Senator 
JoHN J. SPARKMAN. I am proud to be 
associated in this way with Senator 
Sparkman, who has been such an able 
and effective champion of the small busi- 
nessman. 

Small business investment companies 
have compiled an impressive record dur- 
ing the relatively short time that they 
have been in existence. They have 
grown in number until today there are 
over 600 small business investment com- 
panies. The vitality of their program 
gives proof that the American free en- 
terprise system can respond to the 
financing needs of its small business- 
men. This means of stimulating private 
investment in small businesses has al- 
ready achieved great success. It has a 
potential for even greater success in the 
future. 

These two bills are designed to help 
small business investment companies 
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more adequately and effectively meet the 
financial needs of small businessmen. 
In so doing, these bills can indirectly 
strengthen the fabric of our entire na- 
tional economy. 

One bill offers amendments to the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 
The bill makes certain technical amend- 
ments which in general enlarge the 
amounts which may be loaned by SBIC’s 
and, in some instances, increases the pe- 
riod of time for which funds may be 
available to them. 

The other bill offers amendments to 
the Internal Revenue Code with respect 
to the income tax treatment of SBIC’s. 
It authorizes a 20-percent loss reserve 
on all loans and investments. The bill 
also permits all SBIC’s to elect to be 
taxed as regulated investment companies 
and exempts them from investment lim- 
itations governing regulated investment 
companies. Additionally, the bill re- 
moves the attribution rule from applying 
to SBIC’s transactions with small busi- 
ness firms and allows ordinary loss treat- 
ment for all types of equity securities and 
empowers SBIC’s to hold stock in certain 
corporations. 

I realize that it is too late in the pres- 
ent Congress for these bills to be given 
serious consideration at this time. How- 
ever, it is my intention to reintroduce 
them upon the convening of the 88th 
Congress. It is my hope that, in the 
meantime, my colleagues will be able to 
study their provisions, consider their 
merits, and possibly discuss the bills 
with officers of the small business in- 
vestment companies in their districts. 


DANGERS OF REDUCTIONS IN FUNDS 
FOR THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
ACT 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Nix] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I rise to point 
out certain dangers in the proposed re- 
duction in funds under the Foreign As- 
sistance Act that Members of the House 
may not fully appreciate. As a member 
of the African Subcommittee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, I am 
shocked at the violence that these cuts 
would do to our foreign policy interests 
in Africa. 

What are these interests? They can 
be identified, I believe, as follows: First, 
the orderly evolution of African terri- 
tories into independent nations; second, 
the peaceful and cooperative resolution 
of intra-African issues; third, the devel- 
opment and strengthening of institutions 
and attitudes compatible with United 
States, and Western international ob- 
jectives and democratic political phil- 
osophy; and fourth, the growth of pros- 
perous and stable African economies 
which will encourage free enterprise and 
attract foreign private investment. 
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The basic problem before us is that the 
pattern of the appropriations in the bill 
before us in effect singles out the African 
programs and penalizes them more than 
all others, thus jeopardizing the. attain- 
ment of those objectives. 

Take, for example, the development 
grant fund. Since the African pro- 
grams were to be the principal recipients 
of these funds, the $475 million reduction 
recommended by the committee would 
fall mostly in this area. 

How, then, can we manifest the U.S. 
interest in helping these young and in- 
experienced nations to attain economic 
growth and overcome some of their crip- 
pling problems? 

Let us look at what will happen if the 
cut in development grants category 
should hold. Last year, $102 million was 
obligated in Africa. Considering the 
large number of new nations in Africa 
and the tremendous needs, an increase 
was proposed for Africa that many of 
us who know the problems felt was per- 
haps too modest for fiscal year 1963. Yet 
the bill before the House would bring the 
level of AID assistance in Africa down to 
$70 to $75 million. 

Looking behind those statistics, what 
effect would this cut have? Ican visual- 
ize some of the effects. 

One effect would be to undermine the 
efforts of the 192 American colleges and 
universities and several private U.S. 
foundations who have graciously pro- 
vided 481 scholarships for African stu- 
dents during the past 2 years. These 
young men are select and eager to learn. 
They also provide a valuable stimulus 
and rich cultural association for their 
American fellow students. The US. 
Government contribution to this pro- 
gram—a program developed by those 
colleges and foundations—is solely to 
assist to maintain the students. But 
without that help the program as a 
whole will fail. 

A second effect concerns the greatest 
part of development grant assistance to 
Africa, which is for education. All 
studies of Africa confirm that the crippl- 
ing lack of skilled persons is of funda- 
mental importance if these peoples are 
to achieve some degree of political and 
economic viability. 

The AID programs in the area of edu- 
cation clearly reflect the will of the Con- 
gress, as expressed in section 211b of 
last year’s legislation: 

In countries and areas which are in the 
earlier stages of economic development, pro- 
grams of development of education and 
human resources through such means as 
technical cooperation shall be emphasized, 
and the furnishing of capital facilities for 
purposes other than the development of edu- 
cation and human resources shall be given 


a lower priority until the requisite knowledge 
and skills have been developed. 


The subcommittee on which I sit ex- 
amined the proposed program and was 
impressed with the improvements in it 
which had been made. It does not con- 
sist of the construction of elaborate cam- 
puses, plush buildings, or educational 
monuments. Further, the new policy of 
providing for loan financing of any 
major construction, even for educational 
purposes, seemed to us to assure a more 
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careful administration of the program 
than in the past. 

But the largest part of the educational 
program consists of services, principally 
from American universities under con- 
tract arrangements. These universities 
are assisting and advising Africans who 
engage in teacher training, vocational 
education, and education in agriculture, 
health, public administration, and other 
secondary-level systems and schools. 
This program is firmly established on the 
concepts of training Africans largely in 
their own continent, of establishing good 
educational institutions in Africa and of 
helping to train the electricians, farm 
agents, healthworkers, teachers, and so 
forth, needed for modern economic life. 

The amount of the proposed reduction 
is almost exactly equal to the level of this 
educational effort. Can we renege on 
these programs, abandon technical as- 
sistance after just 1 or 2 years, and tell 
the United States and African universi- 
ties that our plan and intentions were 
not firm? I think you will agree we 
cannot. 

Let me give you one further illustra- 
tion of what this cutback in develop- 
ment grant funds would mean. The 
second largest area in the allocation of 
AID programs in this appropriation is 
agriculture. Last year some $27 million 
was obligated in these programs, bring- 
ing the fruits of the unique American ex- 
perience in agriculture extension to the 
enrichment of African farming. Former 
farm agents were sharing their knowl- 
edge. American institutions like Okla- 
homa State University, the University of 
Illinois, and Tuskegee Institute were 
undertaking key roles. American tech- 
niques of farm research and experimen- 
tation were adapted to help Africans to 
make better use of their resources. In 
sub-Saharan countries which face al- 
most every year the fearful alternative 
of droughts or floods, our people have 
begun to guide Africans in water con- 
servation and well-drilling techniques. 

By what logic do we cut back a pro- 
gram just as it is getting well underway? 

I am equally distressed at what the 
proposed cut will do to the loan pro- 
gram for Africa. If the figure proposed 
by the Appropriations Committee is sus- 
tained, only $775 million would be avail- 
able for development lending for all the 
countries of the world other than Latin 
America. It is my understanding that 
over $650 million of this is required to 
meet firm U.S. commitments in India and 
Pakistan alone. It is obvious that the 
balance remaining would be so small that 
it would be virtually impossible to re- 
spond to requests from the emerging 
African nations which require this assist- 
ance so badly. 

The United States has agreed to assist 
the African nations in their develop- 
ment efforts, and it has made long-range 
commitments to Nigeria, Tunisia, and 
Tanganyika. The United States took this 
action in order to encourage other free 
world nations to increase their aid. If 
we now say that we cannot respond on 
a loan basis to requests for even the most 
well-conceived capital projects, the de- 
velopment efforts of these nations— 
which we have been encouraging—will be 
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seriously impaired even before they have 
well begun. 

In recent years African nations have 
made great strides in directing their own 
limited resources to long-range develop- 
ment. We have said that we would help 
finance well-planned programs and 
projects. As a result, a great deal of 
effort and study have gone into deter- 
mining the economic and technical feas- 
ibility of a wide variety of proposals. Is 
it responsible to say that we are no 
longer interested? 

The United States does not need to be 
the majority partner in the effort to help 
these countries. It has not been, nor is it 
so proposed. Aid to Africa from other 
countries of the free world far exceeds 
that of the United States. I know of no 
part of the world where we get more 
leverage in the use of our aid than in 
Africa. 

Just a few months ago, we approved 
an amendment to the basic statement 
of policy for this program. It read: 

It is the sense of Congress that, where 
feasible, the U.S. Government invite friendly 
nations to join in missions to consult with 
countries which are recipients of assistance 
under this part on the possibilities for joint 
action to assure the effective development of 
plans for the economic development of such 
recipient countries and the effective use of 
assistance provided them; and that the 
President may request the assistance of in- 
ternational financial institutions in bringing 
about the establishment of such missions. 


This significant amendment adds to 
the precedent established last year when 
this Congress enacted still another cardi- 
nal principle: 

The Congress hereby affirms it to be the 
policy of the United States to make assist- 
ance available, upon request, under this part 
in scope and on a basis of long-range con- 
tinuity essential to the creation of an en- 
vironment in which the energies of the 
peoples of the world can be devoted to con- 
structive purposes, free of pressure and 
erosion by the adversaries of freedom. 


The drastic cut in foreign aid funds 
threatens to nullify those policies. We 
must prove today that we meant what 
we said. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Rooseveitt, for Monday and 
Tuesday of next week, on account of 
business in home district. 

To Mrs. RILEY (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for Wednesday, September 19, 
and for an indefinite period on account 
of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(At the request of Mr. MILLIKEN: ) 

Mr. HALPERN, today, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN, on September 21, for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, today, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Cramer, for 30 minutes, on Mon- 
day, September 24, 1962, vacating his 
special order of today. 
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Mr. DuLsKI (at the request of Mr. ROB- 
ERTS Of Texas), for 30 minutes, tomor- 
row. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Gramo (at the request of Mr. 
Roserts of Texas) and to include ex- 
traneous matter on the conference re- 
port on H.R. 8900. 

Mr. PHILBIN in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FULTON. 

Mr. MīcHEL to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mate- 
rial in the remarks he made during the 
consideration of the agriculture con- 
ference report. 

Mr. Larrp to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLIKEN) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Roserts of Texas) and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. FOGARTY. 

Mr. Monacan. 

Mr. WHITENER. 

Mr. HOLLAND. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

Mr. Moss in two instances. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1171. An act to assure continued fish 
and wildlife benefits from the national fish 
and wildlife conservation areas by author- 
izing their appropriate incidental or sec- 
ondary use for public recreation to the extent 
that such use is compatible with the pri- 
mary purposes of such areas, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 7431. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass for St. Joseph's 
Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 7796. An act to amend certain lend- 
ing limitations on real estate and construc- 
tion loans applicable to national banks; 

H.R. 8520. An act to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, to add a new section 16A to limit 
financial and technical assistance for drain- 
age of certain wetlands; 

H.R. 9280. An act to amend section 2 of the 
act of July 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681), and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 9593. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain phosphate rights to the 
Dr. P. Phillips Foundation of Orlando, Fila,; 

H.R. 9954. An act to amend the act of June 
6, 1924, chapter 270 (43 Stat. 463), relating 
to the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, as amended by the National 
Capital Planning Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 781; 
40 U.S.C. 71); 
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H.R. 10540. An act to exclude deposits of 
petrified wood from appropriation under the 
U.S. mining laws; 

H.R. 11019. An act to provide that the 
Uniform Limited Partnership Act shall apply 
in the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 11151. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12577. An act to place authority over 
the trust powers of national banks in the 
Comptroller of the Currency; 

H.R. 12628. An act to provide additional 
funds under section 202(a) (4) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959, and to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949, in order to provide low 
and moderate cost housing, both urban and 
rural, for the elderly; 

H.R. 12675. An act to provide for the for- 
mation of partnerships in the District of 
Columbia and to make uniform the law with 
respect thereto; 

H.R. 12689. An act to repeal section 557 
and to amend section 559 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901; 

H.R. 127/27. An act to amend the Act of 
February 28, 1901, to insure that policemen 
and firemen in the District of Columbia will 
receive medical care for all injuries and dis- 
eases; 

H.R. 12762. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, as amended; and 

H.R. 12899. An act to amend section 5155 
of the Revised Statutes relating to bank 
branches which may be retained upon con- 
version or consolidation or merger. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 2783. An act for the relief of Hratch 
Samuel Arukian; 

S. 2184. An act for the relief of Mrs. Heg- 
hine Tomassian; 

S. 2208. An act for the relief of Su-Fen 
Chen; 

S. 2760. An act for the relief of Yuj-Kan 
Cheuk; 

S. 2768. An act to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by authorizing 
a loan to the United Nations and the ap- 
propriation of funds therefor; 

S. 3026. An act for the relief of Jeno Nagy; 

S. 3475. An act to provide further for co- 
operation with States in administration and 
enforcement of certain Federal laws; and 

S. 3529. An act to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 with 
regard to reimbursement of the railroad un- 
employment insurance account. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 2292. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the to issue certificates of 
honorable service in lieu of certificates of 
disenrollment to certain persons who served 
as temporary members of the U.S. Coast 
Guard Reserve during World War II: 

H.R. 7431. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass for St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., and for other 


urposes; 

H.R. 7796. An act to amend certain lend- 
ing limitations on real estate and construc- 
tion loans applicable to national banks; 

H.R. 8520. An act to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
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amended, to add a new section 16A to limit 
financial and technical assistance for drain- 
age of certain wetlands; 

H.R. 9280. An act to amend section 2 of 
the act of July 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681), and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 9593. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain phosphate rights to the 
Dr. P. Phillips Foundation, of Orlando, Fla.; 

H.R. 9914. An act for the relief of San-Man 
Inn of Manning, Inc.; 

H.R. 9954. An act to amend the act of 
June 6, 1924, chapter 270 (43 Stat. 463), re- 
lating to the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, as amended by the Na- 
tiona! Capital Planning Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 
781; 40 U.S.C. 71); 

H. R. 10540. An act to exclude deposits of 
petrified wood from appropriation under the 
U.S. mining laws; 

H.R. 11974. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 12577. An act to place authority over 
the trust powers of national banks in the 
Comptroller of the Currency; 

H.R. 12628. An act to provide additional 
funds under section 202(a) (4) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959, and to amend title V on 
the Housing Act of 1949, in order to pro- 
vide low and moderate cost housing, both 
urban and rural, for the elderly; 

H.R. 12675. An act to provide for the for- 
mation of partnerships in the District of 
Columbia and to make uniform the law with 
respect thereto; 

H.R. 12689. An act to repeal section 557 
and to amend section 559 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901; 

H.R. 12727. An act to amend the act of 
February 28, 1901, to insure that policemen 
and firemen in the District of Columbia will 
receive medical care for all injuries and dis- 


eases; 

H.R. 12762. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, as amended; 

H.R. 12870. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12899. An act to amend section 5155 
of the Revised Statutes relating to bank 
branches which may be retained upon con- 
version or consolidation or merger. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 10 o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, September 21, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred to as 
follows: 


2543. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation to pay 
claims and judgments rendered against the 
United States in the amount of $10,705,980, 
together with such amounts as may be nec- 
essary to pay indefinite interest and costs 
(H. Doc. No. 558); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

2544. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
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lations), transmitting notification of the lo- 
cation, nature, and estimated cost of facili- 
ties projects proposed to be undertaken for 
the respective Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces within the authorizations 
contained in section 702, Public Law 87-554, 
pursuant to provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2238a(1), 
as amended by section 701, Public Law 87 
554; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2545. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill, to au- 
thorize the acceptance of donations of land 
in the State of North Carolina for the con- 
struction of an entrance road at Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HARRIS: Committee of conference. 
S. 320. An act to amend the provisions con- 
tained in part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act concerning registration of State 
certificates whereby a common carrier by 
motor vehicle may engage in interstate and 
foreign commerce within a State (Rept. No. 
2439). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Twenty-fourth report of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
(Rept. No. 2440). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Joint Resolution 886. Joint 
resolution expressing the determination of 
the United States with respect to the situa- 
tion in Cuba; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2441). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 8151. A bill to 
amend title 14, United States Code, to re- 
quire authorization for certain appropria- 
tions; with amendment (Rept. No. 2442). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 9981. A bill to 
amend the act of August 6, 1947, to extend 
the functions of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2443). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN; Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 2793. An act to amend 
the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as 
amended, to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to assess reason- 
able fees for the restoration of motor vehicle 
operators’ permits and operating privileges 
after suspension or revocation thereof; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2444). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. House Resolution 799. Resolu- 
tion making provisions for a statue to “The 
Maine Lobsterman” in the “New Southwest,” 
Washington; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2445). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 12964. A bill to amend 
the act of February 9, 1907, entitled “An 
act to define the term ‘registered nurse’ and 
to provide for the registration of nurses in 
the District of Columbia,” as amended, with 
respect to the minimum age limitation for 
registration; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2446). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 914. An act to provide for 
more effective administration of public as- 
sistance in the District of Columba; to make 
certain relatives responsible for support of 
needy persons, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 2447). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. House Joint Resolution 854. 
Joint resolution to amend the act of April 
29, 1942, establishing the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Board, to provide for the 
restoration and use of the Belasco Theater 
on Lafayette Square in the Nation’s Capital 
as a municipal theater as proposed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1960, to provide that such 
theater shall be used solely as a children’s 
theater and art center so as to provide cul- 
tural fare superior to many of the movies 
and television programs seen by millions of 
children today, and to provide that such 
theater shall be known as the National 
Children’s Theater and Art Center; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 2448). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R.10319. A bill to ad- 
just the retirement and relief compensation 
of certain Police and Fire Department per- 
sonnel of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2449). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 

Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 11903. A bill to 
amend the act of August 1, 1939, chapter 409, 
as amended, to provide for the registration 
of professional nurses as staff officers in the 
U.S. merchant marine; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 2450). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 
, Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee of confer- 
‘ence. H.R. 8134. A bill to authorize the sale 
of the mineral estate in certain lands (Rept. 
No. 2451). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee of confer- 
ence. H.R. 10566. A bill to provide for the 
withdrawal and orderly disposition of min- 
eral interests in certain public lands in Pima 
County, Ariz. (Rept. No, 2452). Ordered to 
be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 13182. A bill to permit the burial in 

national cemeteries of parents of deceased 
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servicemen or veterans who died leaving no 
spouse or minor child entitled to be buried 
in a national cemetery; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 13183. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933 as amended 
and as reenacted and amended by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 13184. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of compensation, including severance 
damages, for rights of way acquired by the 
United States in connection with reclama- 
tion projects the construction of which com- 
menced after January 1, 1961; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 13185. A bill authorizing the 
of the lower auxiliary channel, Yazoo River 
Basin, Miss., in honor of the late Will M. 
Whittington; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 13186. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to provide finan- 
cial assistance to municipalities and others 
for the separation of combined sewers and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 13187. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the University of Kansas; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

H.R. 13188. A bill to amend the 1963 wheat 
provisions of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1962 to provide for adjustments in yields 
resulting from irrigation; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 13189. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 13190. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of small business in- 
vestment companies; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 13191. A bill to amend section 511(h) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, in order to extend the time for commit- 
ment of construction reserve funds; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 13192. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the wholesale 
sale of liquors by retail dealers to certain 
organizations without the payment of the 
special tax on wholesale dealers in liquors; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 13193. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to conduct a survey on the 
engineering and economic feasibility of a 
land-fill project off Staten Island, N.Y.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 13194. A bill to provide for a survey 
of a channel between Point Shirley and Deer 
Island, Mass.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.J. Res. 887. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States requiring the advice and con- 
sent of the House of Representatives in the 
making of treaties; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. J. Res. 888. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting nonsectarian prayer 
in public schools or other public places if 
participation therein is not compulsory; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.J. Res. 889. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba and in 
Berlin; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. Con, Res. 565. Concurrent resolution 
providing that certain violations of human 
rights by the Government of Poland shall be 
brought to the attention of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 13195. A bill for the relief of Leonid 
Stankiewicz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 13196. A bill for the relief of Ulf Hein- 
rich Goebel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request): 

H.R, 13197. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Clorinda (Frattini) Iacangelo; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 13198. A bill for the relief of Chu 
Kin Ping; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H.R. 13199. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to provide transporta- 
tion and travel allowances for the wife and 
children of Alc, Joseph E. R. Fortin, U.S. Air 
Force; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Van Zandt Amendment in the 
Atomic Energy Commission Appropria- 
tion Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 
Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


(Mr. Van ZanpvT] for his diligent and 
dedicated efforts that culminated in 


amending the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion authorization bill. Without that 
amendment, the Federal Treasury would 
have been liable for any losses resulting 
from the operation of the proposed gen- 
erating facilities at the Hanford, Wash., 
new production reactor. 

Congressman Van ZanpT has compiled 
an outstanding record in his years in 
the Congress of the United States, but 
his vigorous leadership throughout the 
numerous skirmishes on the Hanford 
issue was an inspiration to his col- 
leagues. Recognizing the threat of the 
Government-sponsored electric generat- 
ing station proposed for Hanford last 
year, he immediately undertook aggres- 


sive action against it. He took the floor 
time and again to call attention to the 
inefficiency of such a facility, to the fact 
that its construction would provide a key 
link in the nationwide transportation 
grid envisioned by public power propo- 
nents, to coal markets it would usurp, 
and to the unfair advantages this sub- 
sidized project would bring to the Pacific 
Northwest in its competition for new and 
expanded industry with other areas in- 
terested in redevelopment programs. 
The 1961 battle of Hanford proved to 
be a long struggle. Congressman VAN 
ZanNDT successfully mustered his forces on 
four different occasions before supporters 
of the project finally surrendered. When 
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the program was presented under an 
entirely new guise in this session, Con- 
gressman VAN ZANDT recognized that, as 
presented, the project would still not re- 
lieve the Federal Government of losses 
that were certain to result. Once again 
hė led the House to an overwhelming 
victory. 

Sensing the futility of continuing the 
struggle for Government liability, the 
conferees finally succumbed to the Van 
Zandt demands and accepted the amend- 
ment originally proposed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
Here is the final result of Congressman 
Van Zaxpr's effort, as explained by the 
chairman of the conference committee 
when H.R. 11974 reached the House for 
final action last week: 


Mr. Speaker, in the argument which I 
made on the Van Zandt motion to instruct 
the conferees on their first conference I 
made a pledge. I said, “I guarantee you that 
we, the conferees, will bring back for a vote 
the issue which is involved in this matter.” 

This we, the conferees, have done. We 
have brought back language which not only 
contains the Van Zandt amendment, but 
we have also gone further than the prohi- 
bition against the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s entering into contractual arrange- 
ments for the construction and operation of 
generating and transmitting facilities; we 
have inserted another prohibition against 
the sale of steam from these facilities, and 
we have directed—and listen, please, to this— 
we have directed the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to withhold from beneficial use and 
waste this 800,000 kilowatts of steam unless 
the Atomic Energy Commission could make 
three important determinations in the pub- 
lic interest. If they could make such ad- 
ministrative determinations, and if they 
could impose upon the contracting entities 
terms and conditions which would: First, 
guarantee that all of the fears of additional 
Federal expenditures were groundless; sec- 
ond, that any losses which might occur in 
the future as a result of these contractual 
arrangements would be borne not by the 
Federal Government but by the Bonneville 
Power Administration system’s customers 
through rate adjustments in their elec- 
tricity—and this is written into the statute 
that is offered in the conference report. 


Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that, in 
these concessions and pledges incorpo- 
rated into the bill which passed the 
House last week, Congress will find a 
precedent on which to base its decisions 
when similar proposals arise. By in- 
cluding the Van Zandt principle when 
assorted power projects are drawn up, 
Congress can protect the public from un- 
derwriting inefficient and wasteful pro- 
grams that have no place in America’s 
industrial complex. 


New Spencer Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the text of my remarks at 
the dedication of the Spencer, Mass., 
Post Office on August 25, 1962. 
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The material follows: 
New SPENCER Post OFFICE 


Reverend clergy, distinguished guests, and 
friends, it is a special pleasure and privilege 
for me to join you today in this historic, 
meaningful dedication of this beautiful new 
post office. 

Your town and its loyal people are very 
close to my heart, and I rejoice with your 
distinguished Representative and Senator, 
town and post office officials and all your peo- 
ple upon the completion of this useful, post 
office facility. 

I compliment and congratulate the Post 
Office Department, the builders, and all those 
who have had anything to do with the 
completion of this building, which will fill 
an important need in this community for 
years to come. 

Our great Post Office Department with its 
farflung organization and innumerable units 
spread over our great country is the largest 
and most efficient communication and mail- 
ing system in the whole world. 

It enjoys outstanding leadership and out- 
standing personnel whose painstaking devo- 
tion to duty and efficient service is un- 
matched in any nation. 

These faithful postal workers in Spencer 
and elsewhere throughout our great postal 
system give us daily proof of their unswerv- 
ing purpose to serve us with complete dedi- 
cation. This facility we dedicate today with 
such satisfaction, pride and gratitude is but 
another instance of the determination of our 
Government, the Department and Congress 
to support and improve our postal service in 
every way we possibly can to keep pace with 
every modern development. So this, my 
friends, is an occasion which we may all well 
appreciate and cherish, since it marks a dis- 
tinct improvement in the postal facilities of 
this beautiful town. 

There is a broader significance that we 
all are mindful of today and that is that 
facilities like this one are the product of 
free, democratic government. The loyal 
spirit which the people of Spencer have al- 
ways manifested, and particularly your de- 
votion in war and peace to the cause of free- 
dom is greatly needed in the Nation and the 
world today. 

We must constantly have in mind that 
those who would destroy freedom and de- 
mocracy, not only here, but throughout the 
world, are working unceasingly with skill and 
vigor to achieve their evil purpose of destroy- 
ing freedom in the world and enslaving man- 
kind. 

While our great Nation is dedicated to 
peace based upon freedom and security, our 
people are resolutely determined to preserve 
our birthright and our heritage, and we do 
not propose to allow any other nation, or 
group of nations, to steal away our hard-won 
liberties or to challenge the safety of our 
shores and the security of our homes. 

As we carry out our high purpose for peace, 
and earnestly work to bring about a better 
world, organized under the rule of law, let 
it be well understood by those who conspire 
against us, that we are unalterably pledged 
to the perpetuation of free government, just 
as we are resolutely committed to the cause 
of world peace. 

It is for us to try to build and shape a 
greater, stronger and more prosperous na- 
tion, and to hold out the hand of friendship 
and assistance to other nations who earnest- 
ly seek peace, and who wish to live and de- 
velop under free institutions. 

It is for us to maintain our strength at 
every level, military, economic and spiritual, 
and to uphold at all times the moral pre- 
cepts and spiritual truths upon which our 
great Nation was founded. 

If we pursue these ends, tomorrow may be 
a brighter day for all humanity, and we and 
other nations pledged to freedom may well 
be able to persuade the leaders of the Com- 
munist conspiracy to outlaw war, effectively 
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control nuclear weapons and substances, 
agree to universal disarmament and adopt 
world, legal institutions to promote world 
cooperation, unity of the human family, and 
order and justice for mankind. 

In that way, tyranny will cease and peace 
with justice will prevail. 

In the presence of this distinguished group 
of officials, dignitaries and honored guests, 
and so many people of this great community, 
I am happy to express the hope that this 
new postal facility will serve your beautiful 
town and its devoted people for many years 
tocome. It will do much to strengthen your 
municipal posture and provide for the con- 
venience of your people. 

Not only this generation, but future gen- 
erations, will have reason to be grateful for 
the place it will have in the affairs of the 
people of Spencer. May your beautiful com- 
munity continue to grow in strength, unity, 
prosperity and the ways of freedom. 

Let me thank you warmly for the privi- 
lege of being with you, today. 


Another Restriction on Information 
Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
firmly held conviction that one of the 
great sources of strength of our free so- 
ciety is the fact that we conduct the 
business of government in the open. 
For the past 7 years the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Government Information has 
actively examined restrictions on the 
availability of Government information. 
From time to time we have been able to 
report marked improvements. Today 
I am pleased to inform the Members 
that one of the few remaining restric- 
tions on information about our civilian 
space program has been ordered elimi- 
nated in time for the scheduled orbital 
attempt this week. 

Perhaps nowhere is the philosophy of 
freedom of information more important 
than in space probes. Our scientific 
exploration of space is part of a fierce 
international competition for prestige 
and discovery. We have confidence 
that our free society can match and ex- 
ceed the accomplishments of other socie- 
ties, but the truth of our accomplish- 
ments will be widely known only if we 
are careful to make available all the 
facts to the entire world. 

From the outset the subcommittee has 
urged that our space experiments be 
conducted in the open. The decision of 
Congress to transfer our scientific space 
activities from military to civilian con- 
trol was accompanied by a firm state- 
ment that the people had a need and a 
right to know about our space program, 
its successes and its failures. With 
growth of the civilian program, more 
and more information about our accom- 
plishments in space has been made 
available to the American people, and to 
the entire world. 

As manned exploration of space as- 
sumed a significant role in our program, 
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a critical decision had to be made. 
When the time came for the dangerous 
flights of the astronauts, would the 
American people be permitted to share in 
the anxiety as well as the triumphs? We 
answered that question by inviting the 
people of the world to witness our flights. 
The result was a worldwide triumph for 
our open society; without a doubt, the 
United States actually was performing 
feats others bragged of but cloaked in 
secrecy. President Kennedy eloquently 
stated the issue in an address before the 
National Association of Broadcasters on 
May 8, 1961, shortly after Commander 
Shepard’s flight: 

The great inner resource of freedom, the 
resource which has kept the world’s oldest 
democracy continuously young and vital, the 
resource which has always brought us our 
greatest exploits in time of our greatest need, 
is the very fact of the open society. 

Thus if we are once again to preserve our 
civilization, it will be because of our free- 
dom, and not in spite of it. 

The essence of free communication must 
be that our failures as well as our successes 
will be broadcast around the world. And 
therefore we take double pride in our suc- 
cesses, 


As the manned space program pro- 
gressed, increasing freedom was won by 
the press, radio, and television to report 
the news to the American people. I am 
pleased to announce today that, as a re- 
sult of the Information Subcommittee’s 
investigation, the last remaining barrier 
to instantaneous reporting of the events 
prior to launch have now been removed 
by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

NASA officials have informed me that, 
effective immediately, press representa- 
tives assembled at Cape Canaveral in the 
early hours before launch will be able to 
report prelaunch developments to the 
American people—and the world—as 
they happen. Until this latest improve- 
ment, all prelaunch news was withheld 
overnight until approximately 30 min- 
utes before the scheduled launch. Thus, 
when our next astronaut strides from the 
ready hangar and heads for his space 
capsule early one morning this week, the 
American people will be there with him 
via our free press, radio, and television. 


Outmoded Waste Collection Systems Pol- 
luting Our Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion is presently embarked on a deter- 
mined and serious effort to bring about 
effective prevention and control of the 
pollution that menaces our precious wa- 
ter resource. Municipal and industrial 
wastes are admittedly the major con- 
tributory sources of this pollution. Ac- 
cordingly, the predominant share of the 
current effort is focused on these two 
major contributors. 
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The stimulatory grants-in-aid to mu- 
nicipalities for construction of waste 
treatment works provided by the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act have 
been greatly successful in this respect, so 
much so that the Congress has author- 
ized a continuation of this program at 
twice its previous rate. 

And yet little or no regard has been 
given to the outmoded waste collection 
systems in many of our older cities that 
in themselves serve to greatly reduce the 
benefits to be expected from the instal- 
lation of new treatment plants. This is 
because, on an annual average, 10 per- 
cent of the municipality’s sanitary sew- 
age never reaches the treatment plant. 
This amount of the city’s raw wastes is 
carried off by storm overflow directly 
into the nearest waters. Adding to the 
gravity of this situation is the fact that 
many cities collect the wastes from their 
industries in their municipal sewers to 
receive treatment at the central plant. 

At the turn of the century, many mu- 
nicipalities constructed a system of com- 
bined sewers to carry their sanitary 
wastes and to collect the runoff from 
their streets after a rainfall. At that 
time, this was an economic course for 
the cities to take. The sanitary wastes 
from their smaller populations used only 
a small portion of the combined sewer 
capacity. The portion of this sanitary 
sewage that was carried off by storm 
overflows into the receiving wastes was 
readily diluted by the proportionately 
larger street runoff collected by the 
sewers. 

Now the populations of these cities 
have increased at an unforseen rate. 
The continuation of this growth rate is 
expected at an even higher level. Al- 
ready the huge population centers like 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, D.C., and others find 
that their combined sewers are sufficient 
only to handle the sanitary sewage with 
little or no capacity remaining to cope 
with storm runoff. Thus, with these 
combined sewers filled to capacity with 
sanitary wastes, the runoff resulting even 
from a short summer afternoon rainfall 
causes the sewers to overflow at spill- 
ways necessarily provided for this pur- 
pose directly to the stream. It is con- 
servatively estimated that as much as 
35 percent of the sanitary sewage by- 
passes the treatment plant and is car- 
ried directly into the watercourse after a 
heavy rainfall fills the sewers and pours 
out of the convenient spillways. 

It is this factor, which in the opinion 
of experts, is directly responsible for the 
serious interference with recreational 
and other legitimate uses of the waters 
that are adjacent to our larger com- 
munities. For example, the city of New 
York administers conscientious treat- 
ment of its sanitary waste discharges. 
Its bathing beaches, however, are to a 
great extent posted as unsafe due to the 
unusually high coliform count samples 
obtained there. This situation is at- 
tributed in large degree to the storm 
overflow from its combined sewers, 
carrying a large amount of raw sanitary 
sewage. Similarly, the closed beaches at 
Milwaukee, now an annual affair, are al- 
so traceable to storm overflow. The 
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pollution of the Potomac River caused 
by storm overflow from the combined 
sewers in the Nation’s Capital was rec- 
ognized and cited as a principal cause 
of the shameful condition of this stream 
in the Federal enforcement action be- 
gun in 1957 to restore the quality of these 
waters. The conferees recommended as 
one of the absolutely necessary remedial 
measures that pollution from storm sew- 
er overfiows be substantially alleviated 
by the end of 1966. 

It can well be understood, therefore, 
that our programs of municipal treat- 
ment works construction should be ac- 
companied by the construction of sepa- 
rate storm and sanitary sewers in our 
metropolitan areas. This is necessary 
and imperative to assure the efficiency of 
the treatment plants themselves, which 
are designed to handle sanitary sewage 
without the complicating factor of in- 
termixture with storm runoff. And, 
more importantly, the deleterious dis- 
charge of raw sewage will be effectively 
halted—allowing our streams to recover 
without the necessity of experiencing 
periodic heavy doses of the pollutants 
that have so long plagued them. 

To alleviate this problem, I am intro- 
ducing a bill which should provide for 
the orderly conversion of these out- 
moded systems. 

The bill is as follows: 


A bill to amend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act to provide financial as- 
sistance to municipalities and others for 
the separation of combined sewers and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

5 of the Federal Water Pollution Control 

Act (33 U.S.C. 466e) is amended by adding 

at the end thereof the following: 

“(g) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to any State, municipality, or inter- 
municipal or interstate agency for separation 
of combined sewers which carry both storm 
water and sewage or other wastes on the date 
of enactment of this subsection to prevent 
the discharge of untreated or inadequately 
treated sewage or other waste into any waters 
and for the purpose of reports, plans, and 
specifications in connection therewith. 

“Federal grants under this section chall be 
subject to the following limitations: (1) No 
grant shall be made for any project pur- 
suant to this subsection unless such project 
shall have been approved by the appropriate 
State water pollution control agency or 
agencies and by the Secretary and unless 
such project is included in a comprehensive 
program developed pursuant to this Act; (2) 
no grant shall be made for any project in 
an amount exceeding 30 per centum of the 
estimated reasonable cost thereof as deter- 
mined by the Secretary; (3) no grant shall 
be made for any project under this subsec- 
tion until the applicant has made provision 
satisfactory to the Secretary for assuring 
proper and efficient operation and mainte- 
nance of the separated sewers after comple- 
tion of the construction thereof; (4) no 
grant shall be made for any project under 
this subsection unless such project is in con- 
formity with the State water pollution con- 
trol plan submitted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 5 and has been certified 
by the State water pollution control agency 
as entitled to priority over other eligible 
projects on the basis of financial as well as 
water pollution control needs. 

“In determining the desirability of proj- 
ects for separating combined sewers and of 
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approving Federal financial aid in connec- 
tion therewith, consideration shall be given 
by the Secretary to the public benefits to be 
derived by the construction and the propriety 
of Federal aid in such construction, the re- 
lation of the ulumate cost of constructing 
and maintaining the separated sewers to the 
public interest and to the public necessity 
for the separated sewers, and the adequacy 
of the provisions made or proposed by the 
applicant for such Federal financial aid for 
assuring proper and efficient operation and 
maintenance of the separated sewers after 
completion of the construction thereof. The 
sums appropriated pursuant to this subsec- 
tion for any fiscal year shall be allotted by 
the Secretary from time to time, in accord- 
ance with regulations, as follows: (1) 50 per 
centum of such sums in the ratio that the 
population of each State bears to the popu- 
lation of all the States, and (2) 50 per centum 
of such sums in the ratio that the quotient 
obtained by dividing the per capita income 
of the United States by the per capita income 
of each State bears to the sum of such quo- 
tients for all the States. Sums allotted to 
a State under the preceding sentence which 
are not obligated within six months after 
they were allotted because of a lack of proj- 
ects which have been approved by the State 
water pollution control agency and certified 
as entitled to priority, shall be reallotted by 
the Secretary, on such basis as he determines 
to be reasonable and equitable and in ac- 
cordance with regulations promulgated by 
him, to States having projects approved 
under this section for which grants have not 
been made because of lack of funds. The 
allotments of a State under the immediate 
preceding two sentences of this subsection 
shall be available, in accordance with the 
provisions of this subsection, for payments 
with respect to projects in such State which 
have been approved under this subsection. 
Any sum made available to a State by re- 
allotment under the preceding sentence shall 
be in addition to any funds otherwise al- 
lotted to such State under this Act. For 
purposes of this subsection, population shail 
be determined on the basis of the latest 
decennial census for which figures are avail- 
able, as certified by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and per capita income for each State 
and for the United States shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the average of the 
per capita incomes of the States and of the 
continental United States for the three most 
recent consecutive years for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce. 

“There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year through and in- 
cluding the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
the sum of $70,000,000 per fiscal year for the 
purpose of making grants under this subsec- 
tion. Sums so appropriated shall remain 
available until expended. 

“The Secretary shall make payments un- 
der this subsection through the disbursing 
facilities of the Department of the Treasury. 
Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to 
meet the cost of construction of the project 
for which the amount was paid. As used in 
this section the term “construction” in- 
cludes preliminary planning to determine 
the economic and engineering feasibility of 
Separation of combined sewers, the engi- 
neering, architectural, legal, fiscal, and eco- 
nomic investigations and studies, surveys, 
designs, plans, working drawings, specifica- 
tions, procedures, and other action necessary 
to the construction of such separated sewers; 
and the erection, building, acquisition, 
alteration, remodeling, improvement, or ex- 
tension of such separated sewers; and the in- 
spection and supervision of the construction 
of such separated sewers. 

“The Secretary shall take such action as 
may be necessary to insure that all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on projects for which grants 
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are made under this section shall be paid 
wages at rates not less than those prevailing 
for the same type of work on similar con- 
struction in the immediate locality, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor, in accord- 
ance with the act of March 3, 1931, as 
amended, known as the Davis Bacon Act 
(46 Stat. 1494; 40 U.S.C., secs. 276a through 
276a-—5).” 


Public Access to Commission Dissents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on July 26, 
1962, I brought to the attention of the 
Members of this House the fact that the 
Federal Trade Commission was attempt- 
ing to suppress information about dis- 
senting opinions of its minority mem- 
bers. This fact was uncovered by the 
Special Subcommittee on Government 
Information shortly after the same prac- 
tice by the Federal Power Commission 
had been discovered and corrected. 
When I last informed the House on this 
subject I provided the text of a letter 
sent to the Federal Trade Commission 
urging it to reverse the policy of secrecy 
and to adopt a positive policy assuring 
that majority and minority decisions and 
opinions would be made available to the 
public. 

I have been informed by the Federal 
Trade Commission that it has adopted 
a new policy that follows, generally, the 
suggestion made by the subcommittee. 
The new policy declares that a dissenting 
Commissioner “shall have the right to 
have his dissent and reasons therefor 
shown on the document or accompany- 
ing papers evidencing such action.“ The 
new policy does not apply to actions of 
the Commission that are not made pub- 
lic, such as a decision to drop a matter 
or a decision on some nonpublic pro- 
cedural matter. The language of the 
FTC letter could be interpreted to hold 
that, in such a case, a dissenting member 
has no right to make known his objec- 
tion to the decision of the majority. 
There is no valid basis upon which the 
majority of the Commission—or two 
Commissioners constituting a majority 
of a three-man quorum—may muzzle or 
delay the issuance of the views of dis- 
senting Commissioners with regard to 
any Commission actions. The subcom- 
mittee has asked the Commission to state 
whether the new policy prevents a non- 
concurring Commissioner from express- 
ing views on any Commission action 
which is not made public. The pertinent 
letters follow: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., September 6, 1962. 

Hon. Jonn E. Moss, 

Chairman, Special Government Information 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further 
reference to your letter dated July 23, 1962, 
in which you requested me to advise the sub- 
committee subsequent to the Commission 
meeting the first week in September as to the 
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action taken by the Commission in regard 
to any procedure adopted by the Commission 
for noting dissents and issuing dissenting 
opinions. 

At the Commission meeting on Tuesday, 
September 4, 1962, the following action was 
unanimously adopted by the Commission: 

“When the Commission takes any action 
which it makes public, and a member of the 
Commission does not concur in such action, 
such member shall have the right to have 
his dissent and reasons therefor shown on 
the document or accompanying papers evi- 
dencing such action.“ 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul. Rand DIXON, 
Chairman. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SPE- 
CIAL GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., September 18, 1962. 
Mr. PauL RAND DIXON, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dixon: Thank you for your let- 
ter of September 6, 1962, advising that the 
Federal Trade Commission on September 4, 
1962, unanimously adopted a resolution rec- 
ognizing that any Commissioner who does 
not concur with any action with the Com- 
mission makes public is entitled to have his 
dissent and the reasons therefore shown on 
the document or other accompanying papers 
evidencing such action. 

The Commission's new policy is excellent, 
as far as it goes; however, it does not cover 
actions which the Commission fails to make 
public. The language of the Commission's 
new policy, as quoted in your letter, could 
thus be interpreted as denying the right of 
a Commissioner to make known his objec- 
tions to a Commission action such as a deci- 
sion to drop a matter, or a decision concern- 
ing Commission procedure, or any other 
Commission matter, if the Commission does 
not make the action public. 

There is no apparent basis upon which the 
majority of the Commission (or two Com- 
missioners constituting a majority of a 
three-man quorum) may muzzle or delay 
the issuance of the views of dissenting Com- 
missioners with regard to any Commission 
actions. Please, therefore, clarify whether 
the policy statement of September 4, 1962, 
is intended to prevent a nonconcurring 
Commissioner from expressing views on any 
Commission action which is not made public. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN E. Moss, 
Chairman. 


Congressional Franked Mail—A Public 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
amendment No. 44 to the legislative ap- 
propriations bill denies the use of any 
simplified form of address on congres- 
sional franked mail. 

As pointed out by able members of the 
committee, the House, by record vote, 
rejected this identical proposition last 
April. There is no reason, in my opin- 
ion, for the House to change its opinion 
on the vital matter simply because elec- 
tion time is at hand. 
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Henceforth, all franked mail—rural 
and star route mail as well as city and 
town mail—has to include the full name 
and address even for such mailings as 
ordinary lists of publications, farm bul- 
letins, and other informative Govern- 
ment pamphlets and reports that were 
previously distributed and still are 
widely sought by a great many people 
in our respective districts all over the 
country. 

Franked mail sent out by Members of 
Congress to their constituents now does 
not even have parity with private mail- 
ers on either rural, star, or city routes 
of boxes since private mailers can send 
rural mail addressed to “Postal patron, 
local” and city mail without a name. 

Present simplified addressing proce- 
dure reduced the cost in congressional 
offices and in the post office. The Post 
Office Department states: 

The per piece handling cost of congres- 
sional mail, addressed to “Postal Patron” 
without street address on city carrier routes 
and post office boxes, will be less than the 
same mail fully addressed to each house- 
holder. 


Of course, the same held true for 
rural mail. 

The House Doorkeeper testified at the 
March hearings in this matter that— 

This patron mail, so-called, has not af- 
fected the workload of the House folding 
room whatsoever. 


I share the view that Congress should 
protect the use of the frank as a practi- 
cal means of effectively and econom- 
ically getting Government publications 
and other information to the people and 
if any isolated abuses are deemed to be 
present regarding these matters, they 
should be considered and acted upon by 
appropriate legislative committees. 

One of the great services we render 
our constituents is to provide them with 
valuable informational services available 
in the Government and I believe it is 
definitely against the public interest and 
the welfare and interest of our people 
to curtail or restrict these privileges in 
aryway. That is why I voted against 
adoption of Senate amendment No. 44. 

Let me make it clear that I have not 
made use of the simplified patron mail 
provision authorized last year. How- 
ever, I see no reason why Members of 
Congress should be denied the right of 
the franking privilege in serving their 
people through less costly simplified 
patron mailings. 


Anthony J. Celebrezze: An Excellent 
Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in selecting Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze as Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Pres- 
ident Kennedy has added another truly 
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outstanding member to his official fam- 
ily. 

Mr. Celebrezze brings to his new posi- 
tion the sort of proven talent and char- 
acter that are at once so difficult to find 
and so absolutely essential for the direc- 
tion of one of the Government’s most 
complex and important Departments. 

Rarely has an appointment been 
greeted with such universal applause— 
and deservedly so. Members of both 
parties and news mediums espousing 
many shades of political opinion have 
been united in their enthusiastic support 
of this choice. 

Mr. Celebrezze comes to the Federal 
Government from the position of mayor 
of Cleveland. Five times the people of 
this great city elected him as their chief 
executive, and his popularity seemed to 
increase the longer he stayed in office. 
For example, the last time he was 
elected, in 1961, he received almost 
three-fourths of the total votes and car- 
ried every ward in the city. 

This overwhelming endorsement was 
thoroughly deserved. He brought tre- 
mendous energy, skill, and dedication to 
duty to city government. 

One of his chief sources of pride lies 
in the accomplishments under his ad- 
ministration in the fields of slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal. This, however, 
is only the beginning of the rich heritage 
he has left to the people of Cleveland. 
His terms also showed great gains in the 
construction of streets and roads, air- 
ports, and seaway facilities. His long- 
range program to revitalize the central 
city is well under way. 

His interest in education dates at least 
as far back as his service in the Ohio 
State Senate where he introduced legis- 
lation on this subject, and both welfare 
and health problems have long engaged 
his attention and concern as mayor. 

He has always been an outspoken 
supporter of civil rights. When some 
“reverse freedom riders” were sent from 
their homes in Alabama to Cleveland, he 
declared that no action would be taken 
to bar other Negroes from coming to 
this city. They're Americans,” he said, 
and “have a right to free movement.” 

Mr. Celebrezze has a reputation for 
frank talk and full discussion about pub- 
lic problems under his jurisdiction. He 
is soft spoken and blessed with a lively 
sense of humor. But he cannot be 
pushed around, as some of his opponents 
have found out. 

He is a former president of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, a member of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, and, at the time 
President Kennedy appointed him, he 
was president of the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. These are positions 
of honor and distinction, as well as being 
demanding in terms of hard work. They 
are additional measures of his capacities 
and of the esteem in which he is held by 
his colleagues. 

The new Secretary was born in 1910 
in Anzi, Italy. His parents were natural- 
ized American citizens who were visiting 
in Italy when young Anthony arrived. 
He is, incidentally, the first Cabinet 
member of Italian descent in American 
history. 
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His career in the public service has 
been, in the words of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, “something akin to Ho- 
ratio Alger.” One of 13 children, young 
Anthony started working as a newsboy 
and at other odd jobs when he was only 
6 years old, and he has been working 
hard ever since. 

After receiving his law degree from 
Ohio Northern University, he practiced 
law, served in the Navy in World War II, 
and entered public life through election 
to the Ohio Senate. In 1953 he began 
his remarkably successful administra- 
tion as mayor of Cleveland. 

As head of a Federal department ad- 
ministering more thar 100 programs, 
employing almost 80,000 people, and 
spending annually several billion dollars, 
Anthony Celebrezze will have his hands 
full. We cannot, of course, know now 
what sort of Secretary he will be, but 
surely the evidence indicates forcefully 
that he could be a great one. 

We know about his character, his 
courage, his integrity, and his great ad- 
ministrative ability. 

We know that when he accepted Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s appointment he said: “I 
took the job because I like to help people 
and am interested in what happens to 
them.” 

What more practical and more mean- 
ingful philosophy could we hope for in 
the man upon whom millions of Ameri- 
cans depend for their health, security, 
and well-being. 


The Integral Train Brings New Hopes to 
Pennsylvania’s Coal and Railroad Com- 
munities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 26, my good friend and colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] issued 
a joint statement to call attention to 
the development of the new high-speed 
shuttle freight train developed for low- 
ering costs of transporting coal between 
mine and market. At that time we 
promised to arrange for interested 
friends here on the Hill to accompany us 
on a trip from a western Pennsylvania 
coal mine to an electric utility on the 
east coast. 

Because of the uncertainty as to ad- 
journment date, Members of Congress 
cannot be certain that it will be pos- 
sible to leave the Capital at any speci- 
fied time between now and the end of 
the session. For this reason we have 
decided to wait until some time in the 
future to ask our colleagues to join with 
us on a trip featuring the new concept in 
coal transportation. Because, however, 
it is so important that large scale indus- 
trial consumers recognize the potential 
of the integral train, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania’s 22d District and I 
have accepted the invitation of the New 
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York Central Railroad, with which we 
have been in communication since 
shortly after our April 26 statement, to 
take part in ceremonies planned with 
the departure of an experimental unit 
coal train from Clymer, Indiana County, 
Pa., on Friday of this week. We look to 
this event with eager anticipation be- 
cause the advent of the coal flyer is go- 
ing to make 1962 one of the most im- 
portant years in the history of the coal 
and railroad industries. 

Although specially designed shuttle 
trains that will provide even greater ef- 
ficiency are now on the drawing boards, 
the railroad industry is not content to 
stand by for the fruition of long-range 
plans. The New York Central’s coal 
special will be made up of equipment 
heretofore used in conventional freight 
trains, yet it will demonstrate through 
special delivery and quick car turn 
around that the price of coal at the 
plant site can come down substantially 
and make this fuel an even better bar- 
gain than it is today. 

Large consumers now on other fuel 
but equipped with standby coal boilers 
must take notice of this prospect in 
planning for future operations. More 
important, industries planning new or 
expanded operations should look into the 
price of coal to be delivered by the unit 
train before considering use of another 
fuel, 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the coal in- 
dustry’s experience in markets where ad- 
vantages have long been on the side of 
competitors, the coal industry recognizes 
that the integral train is not the com- 
plete answer to its problems. Despite 
the general inflationary trend, coal is 
sold at the mine today for less than its 
price of 1948. The lowering of trans- 
portation costs that will be made pos- 
sible through the new train will make 
coal an even greater attraction in areas 
remote from producing fields. 

Congress and the executive branch 
should make two indelible notations in 
their official records of September 21: 
the average selling prices of coal and 
foreign residual oil in east coast markets. 
This record is most important in view 
of the fact that, when the integral train 
goes into regular operation, foreign oil 
is going to take a beating at a great 
many points of consumption unless 
shippers continue their jackknifing 
prices. Over the years, whenever rail- 
roads and coal were able to negotiate 
substantial cost reductions as a means 
of meeting foreign competition, the in- 
ternational oil companies invariably 
dropped rates to whatever levels were 
necessary to undersell coal, with busi- 
ness economics having no place in the 
maneuver. Opponents of excessive 
residual oil imports have contended that 
rate adjustments are always possible be- 
cause first, the selling price of other 
products of the crude can always be 
raised as a means of absorbing losses 
incurred in reductions on residual oil; 
and, second, ocean shipping rates can 
be shifted from residual oil to other 
products whenever it is desirable. 

Under the circumstances, coal sup- 
pliers to heavy industrial consumers on 
the east coast will be at the mercy of 
importers unless the Federal Govern- 
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ment takes steps to prevent contin- 
ued unfair and unrealistic price-fixing 
practices. 

While a complete review of the im- 
porters’ pricing tactics over the past 15 
years is in order, holding the line on 
foreign residual oil at this week’s price 
levels would at least give domestic pro- 
ducers a mark to shoot at with the as- 
surance that there will be no more of 
the mysterious manipulations that would 
not be tolerated on the part of any do- 
mestic producer, manufacturer, or 
processer, or distributor. 

The experimental integral train is on 
the move. When coal begins its ride 
on a regular schedule under a new rate 
structure, Pennsylvania’s mining and 
rail centers will enjoy a welcome robust 
economic upturn. This program must 
be encouraged and—if necessary—Con- 
gress will have to clear the way to make 
certain that the advance continues in 
the years ahead. 


Attorney Fees in Connection With the 
Litigation of Social Security Cases Be- 
fore the Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have been concerned as to 
the rights of applicants for social securi- 
ty benefits in proceedings before the 
district courts of the United States. 
This concern comes from a generally ex- 
pressed opinion by members of the legal 
profession with reference to adequacy 
of compensation allowable to counsel for 
these applicants which has resulted in 
attorneys avoiding such cases. The in- 
escapable result of this attitude of the 
profession has been to deny to many 
worthy people an opportunity to have 
their cases adjudicated once the Appeals 
Council of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration has denied the claim. 

Every applicant who is dissatisfied 
with the administrative decision in his 
case has a right to take his case to the 
district court for determination. At 
that stage of the proceedings it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he have competent 
legal counsel. Under our system of juris- 
prudence these are deemed to be ele- 
mental propositions. 

Due to my concern for the many social 
security applicants I wrote to former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Hon. Abraham A. Ribicoff, on July 
9, 1962, requesting a formal opinion on 
this important subject. Due to the re- 
tirement of Secretary Ribicoff an answer 
was not forthcoming. On August 29, 
1962, I addressed the same request to 
the present Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Hon. Anthony J. 
Celebrezze. Under date of September 19, 
1962, Secretary Celebrezze, gave me his 
reply, together with a written report on 
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the subject prepared by Hon: Robert M. 
Ball, Commissioner of Social Security, 
and a copy of Bulletin OASI 856, dated 
March 1962. 

It is apparent from data provided by 
Secretary Celebrezze and his associates 
that the opinion generally held that at- 
torneys in social security cases before 
the Federal Courts are limited to a fee 
of $10 per case is completely in error. 
I believe that the dissemination of the 
correct information on this subject will 
be of tremendous value to many hun- 
dreds of social security claimants who 
may lose their benefits by reason of their 
difficulty in employing competent legal 
counsel if the misapprehension as to the 
law is not removed. I, therefore, insert 
under unanimous consent, my letter of 
July 9, 1962, to Secretary Ribicoff, the 
replying letter of Secretary Celebrezze, 
the report of Commissioner Ball, and 
Bulletin OASI 856 be made a part of 
the Recorp of today. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, these 
data will be of great interest to many of 
our citizens. I express the hope that 
the public interest will be served through 
this interest. 

The letters, report, and bulletin fol- 
low: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1962. 
Hon, ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: I have been quite 
concerned for some time about the inability 
of claimants for social security benefits un- 
der the disability provisions of the law being 
able to litigate their claims before the Fed- 
eral district courts. 

This concern arises out of my observation 
that members of the bar are reluctant to 
represent claimants in the courts because 
of what they believe to be drastic limitations 
upon the compensation available to attor- 
neys in such cases. Just last week in dis- 
cussing it with one lawyer in my district he 
expressed the view that an attorney was lim- 
ited to a $10 fee in an action brought to re- 
cover such benefits under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

Since this is a matter of great concern to 
me and to many of our people who have 
claims under the Social Security Act, I 
would appreciate your advising me as to 
whether you know of any limitation upon 
compensation available to attorneys in such 
cases. 

I am aware of the statutory authority of 
the Secretary to limit fees paid to attorneys 
for appearances in such cases at the depart- 
mental level, and this inquiry is, therefore, 
confined to the question of attorneys’ com- 
pensation in judicial proceedings before the 
courts. 

I will greatly appreciate a prompt relpy to 
this communication. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bast L. WHITENER, 
Member of Congress. 


SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, September 19, 1962. 
Hon. BASIL L. WHITENER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. WHITENER: This is in reply to 
your letter of July 9 to Mr. Abraham A. 
Ribicof€ and your letter to me of August 
29, concerning attorney fees in connection 
with the litigation of social security cases 
before the courts. 
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Your letters were referred to Mr. Robert 
M. Ball, Commissioner of Social Security. 
Enclosed are two copies of his report on this 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, 
Secretary. 
REPORT OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRA- 
TION REGARDING THE INQUIRY FROM REPRE- 
SENTATIVE BASIL L. WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER expresses concern about the 
inability of claimants for social security 
benefits under the disability provisions of 
the law to litigate their claims before the 
Federal district courts. This concern arises 
out of his observation that members of the 
bar are reluctant to represent claimants be- 
fore the courts because of what they believe 
to be drastic limitations upon the compensa- 
tion available to attorneys in such cases. 
In a recent discussion one lawyer expressed 
to him the view that an attorney was limited 
to a $10 fee in an action brought to recover 
such benefits under the Social Security Act. 

Mr. WHITENER mentions that he is aware of 
the statutory authority of the Secretary to 
prescribe the maximum fee which an at- 
torney may charge for services performed in 
connection with a claim before the So- 
cial Security Administration. His inquiry, 
therefore, concerns principally the question 
of whether or not the Secretary also may pre- 
scribe the maximum fee which an attorney 
may charge for services performed in a court 
case. 

When the Social Security Administration 
regulations on representation of parties were 
amended, effective April 26, 1960, there was 
included section 404.974 (20 C.F.R. 404.974) 
which clearly provides that services rendered 
by any representative in connection with any 
State or Federal court proceeding are not 
services before the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. Therefore, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration regulations governing fees for 
services in a social security matter do not 
apply to fees charged by attorneys for serv- 
ices rendered in a court proceeding. 

With respect to the attorney's view that 
the fee was limited to $10 in an action 
brought to recover social security benefits, it 
is possible that he gained that impression 
from the amount set out in the regulations, 
prior to their amendment, as the amount any 
attorney could charge without prior approval. 
This $10 figure was never, however, an abso- 
lute limitation on the amount of the fee 
an attorney could charge his client for serv- 
ices before the Administration on a claim for 
benefits. The regulations of the Adminis- 
tration, even prior to their amendment, al- 
lowed an attorney, as they do now, upon 
petition therefor to the Administration and 
good cause shown, to charge and receive fees 
in keeping with the nature and value of his 
services on a claim, and our records indicate 
that in many instances attorneys have been 
allowed substantial fees for their services on 
claims for benefits. Moreover, the $10 figure 
to which the attorney referred is no longer 
in effect. Section 404.976 of Regulations 
No. 4, 20 C.F.R. 404.976, provides that an at- 
torney may charge, without obtaining prior 
approval therefor, $20 for services before the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; 
$30 before a hearing examiner, and/or the 
Appeals Council only; or $50 before the Bu- 
reau and a hearing examiner and/or the 
Appeals Council. 

Over the years we have, through various 
mediums, disseminated information with re- 
spect to the right to representation and the 
charging of fees under the law and regula- 
tions. The Social Security Administration 
pamphlet, “Right to Representation,” is 
furnished a claimant, and his attorney, or 
other representative, by the local social se- 
curity district office when it is learned that 
the claimant has, plans to have, or inquires 
about having, a representative to assist in 
the prosecution of his claim, This pamphlet 
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mentions that a representative's services per- 
formed before a State or Federal court are not 
subject to the fee provision in the Social Se- 
curity Administration regulations. It also 
sets forth the requirements for approval of a 
representative’s fee for services performed 
in a social security matter before the Social 
Security Administration. 
ROBERT M. BALL, 
Commissioner. 


RIGHT TO REPRESENTATION 


You have the right to be represented by 
a person of your choice in any business you 
might have with the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance or the Office of Hearings 
and Appeals. 

This does not mean that you will need a 
representative. Most people handle their so- 
cial security affairs with the help of the 
people in the social security office. 

If you wish to be represented, the people in 
your social security office will be glad to 
work with your representative just as they 
would work with you. 

This leaflet explains your right to be 
represented and gives additional informa- 
tion which might be helpful to you and your 
representative. 

Who may represent you? You may be 
represented by an attorney or other quali- 
fied person of your choice. A corporation or 
organization cannot be recognized as your 
representative, but an employee of one may 
if he acts in an individual capacity. 

How do you designate a representative? 
An attorney may act as your representative 
without written appointment, although a 
written statement may be requested to make 
the record complete. If you want to be 
represented by someone who is not an at- 
torney, his appointment and acceptance 
must be in writing. A form for this purpose 
may be obtained at your local social se- 
curity office. 

What can your representative do? When 
you appoint a representative, he may act for 
you generally on social security matters ex- 
cept for signing the claims application. He 
may request a reconsideration, hearing, or 
Appeals Council review. Any notice or re- 
quest sent to your representative has the 
same effect as if sent to you. A copy of any 
determination or decision made in your case 
will be sent to your representative. 

A representative's authority generally ends 
when final action is taken in your case or 
when you request it. 

How much can a representative charge 
you? Under regulations established by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
an attorney without prior approval of the 
Social Security Administration may charge 
you a fee which may be no more than: (1) 
$20 for representation before the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance only; (2) 
$30 for representation before a hearing ex- 
aminer or the Appeals Council of the Social 
Security Administration or both, and; (3) 
$50 for representation before the Bureau and 
a hearing examiner and/or the Appeals Coun- 
eil. 

An attorney who wishes to charge a higher 
fee must secure the approval of the Social 
Security Administration. 

A representative who is not an attorney 
may not charge or receive any fee for his 
services in a social security matter without 
prior approval of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, a hearing examiner, or 
the Appeals Council. 

The Social Security Administration, when 
asked, may approve the charging of a fee. 
Any fee approved will compensate the rep- 
resentative for his services and yet be con- 
sistent with the pur oses of the social secu- 
rity program—one of which is to give a 
measure of security to the aged, the disabled 
and widows and children. 

The fee provision applies to any services 
performed regarding social security matters, 
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including the advising and assisting of 
claimants in the representative's office, 
home, etc., even though the representative 
does not personally contact a social security 
office or employee. A representative's sery- 
ices performed in a proceeding before a State 
or Federal court are not subject to the fee 
provisions, 

What is required for approval of a fee? 
To secure any needed approval of the amount 
of a fee for services performed in connection 
with a social security matter, the represent- 
ative should submit a written request to 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, the hearing examiner or the Appeals 
* ancil, whichever last handled the claim. 
The request should show the services per- 
formed, the date his services began and ended 
(if ended), the nature of the services, the 
type of each service, the time spent on each, 
and the amount of the fee he wishes to 
charge. If the representative is asking re- 
imbursement for expenses, his request should 
list and describe each item of expense. When 
the fee applies both to services in a social 
security and a nonsocial security matter, the 
request should explain and state the amount 
of the fee that is for each of those services. 

Who cannot act as a representative? A 
person may not act as a representative if he 
has been disqualified or suspended from rep- 
resenting claimants before the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Such action may be 
taken where a representative has participated 
in a fraud against the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, charged an unauthorized fee, 
or violated any other penal provision of the 
Social Security Act. Also sections 281, 283, 
and 284 of title 18 of the United States Coda 
make it a criminal offense for certain em- 
ployees and former employees of the United 
States to render the Government or to aid cr 
assist in the prosecution of claims against 
the United States. 

Criminal prosecution: A representative 
who charges or collects an unauthorized fee 
may be subject to prosecution under the 
penal provision of section 206 of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 406), which provides 
that such individual, upon conviction there- 
of, shall for each offense be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $500, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding 1 year, or both. 


Newburgh: The Record Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, earlier this month I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a file of corre- 
spondence which I had dealing with the 
NBC white paper on Newburgh, N.Y.— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 11, 
1962, pages 19111 to 19127. I have since 
received a letter from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and, to bring 
the record of this matter up to date, I 
am placing this letter and my response 
to it, in the Recorp at this point: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., September 13, 1962. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CuRrTIS: This is with 
further reference to your letter of August 13, 
1962, and enclosures, to the Chairman con- 
cerning the NBC program, “White Paper 
No. 9, The Battle of Newburgh.” In your 
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letter, you refer to the Commission's letter 
of July 18, 1962, to Mr. Joseph McD. Mitchell, 
city manager of Newburgh, N.Y. Your letter 
was acknowledged by the Acting Chairman, 
Commissioner Lee, on August 17, 1962. 

You refer to a previous letter of April 2, 
1962, sent by you to Mr. Robert Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
National Broadcasting Co., a copy of which 
you furnished to the Commission. In your 
present letter, you reiterate two questions 
which you asked of Mr. Sarnoff and you ask 
for the Chairman's views with respect to: 
(1) Whether it is fair for the moderator, 
commentator, or editor to speak as a parti- 
san on a program billed as a fair and objec- 
tive presentation of a controversial issue 
without disclosing that said person is a par- 
tisan; and (2) if said person is a partisan, 
whether those who disagree with his posi- 
tion should be given an opportunity for 
replication. Because of the nature of your 
inquiry, and since it concerns a matter which 
the full Commission previously considered, 
we feel it more appropriate that your letter 
be answered by the full Commission. 

Before discussing the questions you pose, 
we wish to indicate that we, of course, recog- 
nize that in programs such as these, where 
the issues and the merits are sharply de- 
bated and highly controversial, it would be 
unusual to find everyone satisfied with any 
single presentation of the subject matter. 
Almost as a matter of course, criticism of 
programs of this kind can be anticipated. 
We find it difficult to conceive of a program 
format better designed for an exactly equal 
division of opportunity to express conflict- 
ing views than the debate type. However, 
such a restriction on choice of format, was, 
we feel, neither contemplated by you, nor is 
it desirable. 

As to your first question, commentary and 
analysis, as contrasted to straight report- 
ing, should be clearly identified as such in 
the treatment of news. The program in 
question, however, appears to have been 
billed as an examination of Newburgh's con- 
troversial public welfare practices rather 
than as a straight news program. We agree 
that a serious public interest question would 
exist if the program had been described in 
a manner completely inconsistent with its 
actual content. From a comparison of the 
program itself with the description of the 
program given in enclosed copies of press 
releases issued by NBC prior to the broad- 
cast of the program, we believe that the 
description therein was accurate—a view 
which we expressed in our letter of July 18, 
1962, to Mr. Mitchell. 

With respect to your second question, we 
wish to point out that neither the Com- 
munications Act nor the Commission's rules 
or policies prohibit the narrator of a pro- 
gram such as the one under discussion from 
expressing a point of view on a controversial 
issue of public importance. If he does, our 
sole concern is to determine whether there 
has been compliance with the Commission's 
“fairness doctrine.” 

The fairness doctrine, enunciated in the 
Commission’s “Report on Editorializing by 
Broadcast Licensees,” requires licensees to 
maintain a standard of fairness in the al- 
location of time to differing viewpoints. 
Thus, where a licensee has allowed the use 
of its facilities for the expression of one 
viewpoint on a controversial issue of pub- 
lic importance, it is under an obligation 
to afford reasonable opportunities for the 
presentation of opposing views. In our let- 
ter of July 18, 1962, to Mr. Mitchell we con- 
cluded that there was no “evidence of an 
effort by NBC to present a documentary 
which would deliberately favor one side over 
the other” and that in applying the fairness 
doctrine to all of the information before 
us, we were “unable to conclude that there 
was a lack of ‘reasonable opportunity’ for 
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the presentation of opposing views on the 
subject program.” 

Accordingly, in the absence of further evi- 
dence to the contrary, and in light of the 
policies set forth above and in our letter to 
Mitchell, we hereby affirm our action of July 
18, 1962. 

We appreciate your deep interest in this 
matter and trust that the views set forth 
above are responsive to the questions you 
raise. 

By direction of the Commission: 

NEWTON N. Minow, 
Chairman. 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1962. 
Hon. Newton N. MINOW, 
Chairman, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Minow: Thank you for your let- 
ter of September 13, 1962, which you have 
written to me by direction of the Commis- 
sion in answer to my inquiries in respect to 
the NBC-TV program “White Paper No. 9, 
The Battle of Newburgh.” 

In view of the documentation of unfair- 
ness which I have set out in my previous 
letters I can only conclude that the Com- 
mission has a different concept of fairness 
than the one I possess. I am hopeful that 
the American public does not share the 
Commission’s standard of ethics in this 
matter. 

In my judgment it becomes necessary to 
make the law very clear as to what consti- 
tutes proper standards of fairness in TV and 
radio broadcasts of controversial issues. As 
a legislator I shall endeavor to bring this 
about. It is a sad day for our country when 
cleverly disguised propaganda can be 
formally adjudged “fair presentation” by a 
public tribunal, as has very obviously been 
done in the instant case. To say that I am 
highly disappointed in the Commission's 
judgment is putting it mildly. That too 
becomes a matter of a proper political issue. 

I am placing your letter and my answer 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to complete 
the public record I have made of this case 
and the important public issues it raises. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


Remarks of U.S. Representative John E. 
Fogarty, Second Congressional District, 
of Rhode Island, at the Providence As- 
sociation of Medical Assistants, Provi- 


dence, R.I., September 19, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I delivered at a meet- 
ing of the Association of Medical Assist- 
ants in Providence, R.I., on September 
19, 1962: 


There is a special satisfaction in address- 
ing the members of a young organization 
such as this. And when the spirit, the 
energy, and the planning of the members are 
directed toward the twin goals of better 
medical practice and of educational self- 
improvement, I feel that we have much in 
common, 

When the people of Rhode Island sent me 
to Congress in 1941, I went with a deter- 
mination to serve the people of my State and 
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of this country, but I had no idea at that 


.time that circumstances would enable me to 


become familiar with the financing of medi- 
cal research for a healthier America. But I 
can assure you that since 1949, when I be- 
came chairman of the subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives directly concerned 
with the levels of Federal programs attack- 


-ing health and research problems, I have had 


an extensive and intensive education in these 
fields. This day-to-day, firsthand education 
has convinced me that we share enormous 
but conquerable health problems. Though I 
have the privilege of participating in health 
programs that affect every community in the 
Nation, you are privileged to advance our 
Nation’s health on perhaps the most reward- 
ing level—on a person-to-person basis. 

You who work in doctors’ offices as medical 
secretaries and receptionists are brought di- 
rectly into contact day by day with disease 
and suffering. Your knowledge of human 
relations, law and economics in medicine, 
medical ethics and etiquette is vital to the 
physicians for whom you work, and even 
more important to the patients with whom 
you work. You—and the physician—are, to- 
gether, in the minds of the patients you see, 
that concept we call modern medicine. 

To do your jobs most effectively you must 
know medical terminology, some anatomy 
and physiology, and office management prac- 
tices. Or, if you specialize in assisting 
the physician, you have to know examination 
room techniques, sterilization procedures, 
and have an orientation to bacteriology and 
hematology, and to laboratory techniques. 

It is, I think, particularly creditable to 
you that you have organized—here in Rhode 
Island, and through your national group, in 
more than 30 States. You have been en- 
couraged in this by the physiclans—the 
American Medical Association has supported 
the American Association of Medical As- 
sistants, just as the Rhode Island Medical 
Society has supported your efforts. And I 
am much in sympathy with your certifica- 
tion plans through medical assistant exam- 
inations. I understand that next week, at 
this year’s national convention in Detroit, 
pilot examinations will be given. Such self- 
examination is mutually advantageous—it 
advances the cause of medical practice, be- 
cause it would enable a physician to more 
easily select qualified office assistants, and 
it advances the cause of the members of this 
group seriously dedicated to the alleviation 
of the suffering of those among us who are 
victims of disease. 

I have long been impressed with the vital 
role voluntary associations have played in 
American life. Groups of citizens get to- 
gether to achieve something—frequently this 
is something in the health fleld, where the 
authorities—local, county, State or Federal— 
have failed to act or were powerless to do 
so. Seldom has an aroused citizenry failed 
to achieve the action it sought. 

Organizing for action is, of course, the 
story of American politics. Long ago some- 
one said that in no country in the world had 
the principle of association been more suc- 
cessfully used or applied to more causes than 
in America. But organizing for causes has 
served ends other than politics. Your orga- 
nization, for example, serves to raise the 
standards of medical practice and is as valid 
a contribution to health as was the orga- 
nization of the American Cancer Society in 
1913 or the March of Dimes in 1938. The 
only difference is one of degree. 

Let me return to the subject of cancer. 
In 1937 cancer was generally considered a 
hopeless disease by the public and by the 
physicians. Only seven States had cancer 
control programs and young scientists were 
hesitant to enter upon research careers in- 
vestigating this disease. Today, all that is 
changed. 


In 1937, when the Congress passed legis- 
lation creating the National Cancer Institute, 
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cancer research was so inadequately sup- 
ported that even the meager supply of trained 
manpower could not be utilized. Today re- 
search is being conducted on cancer by 
more than 6,000 scientists, successful treat- 
ment is common, and thousands of practic- 
ing physiclans—as no doubt some of you 
know—have received postgraduate instruc- 
tions in the early detection and treatment 
of cancer and all the States have active 
cancer control programs, 

Twenty-five years ago only 1 in every 7 
Americans stricken by cancer was saved; to- 
day 1 in every 3 is saved. Twenty-five years 
ago cancer of the uterus was the leading 
cause of cancer death among women; today, 
60 percent of the 40,000 women who develop 
uterine cancer are being saved—and almost 
all deaths from this cause could be pre- 
vented if the American woman would take 
a simple test for the early detection of this 
type of cancer. 

Twenty-five years ago, surgical techniques 
in the field of cancer hardly existed. Today 
surgery—combined with newly developed 
radiation techniques or with some of the 
newer chemical compounds—is saving thou- 
sands of lives. But this record of progress 
gives us little cause for complacency. We 
cannot afford to be complacent in light of 
the fact that each year there are 500,000 
newly diagnosed cases of cancer. We cannot 
shrug off the fact that half of this number— 
a quarter of a million people—will die this 
year of cancer. And, it is even more sober- 
ing to consider that 16 in every 100 people 
born are destined—according to our current 
rates—to die of some form of cancer. 

For these reasons—and others—I intro- 
duced legislation which was enacted to make 
1962 “Cancer Progress Year.” The National 
Cancer Institute and the American Cancer 
Society have cooperated in this enterprise 
which looks both forward and backward— 
noting progress, noting future needs—and 
encourages support of cancer research in 
this country. 

I want to emphasize two things, here to- 
night, in connection with cancer research. 
I want to point out that the Cancer Act 
of 1937 was a milestone on the road to man's 
conquest of disease because for the first time 
the resources of the Federal Government 
were brought to focus on a particular dis- 
ease, and I want to point out that the prog- 
ress we have seen against this disease is a 
tribute to both Federal and non-Federal sup- 
port and effort. 

This should never be forgotten. Those in 
Congress in the late 1930’s well remember 
that the creation of a National Cancer In- 
stitute, and the demand for Federal support 
of its research activities, was urged most 
strongly by the American Cancer Society and 
the Women’s Field Army of the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer. There was 
no stronger support anywhere for Federal 
assistance in combating cancer than from 
these most knowledgeable private citizens 
who were fighting the battle with inadequate 
support. This cooperation has continued, 
and will continue, as has been publicly stated 
by such men as Dr. John R. Heller—former 
Director of the National Cancer Institute 
and new president of the Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center. 

The National Cancer Institute was the 
first disease-oriented unit of our medical 
research center at the National Institutes 
of Health in Bethesda, Md. This has now 
become the greatest medical research center 
in the world. The Cancer Institute—and 
the other Institutes set up to concentrate 
on other diseases—represents a new con- 
cept of Federal responsibility for the con- 
duct and support of medical research to 
supplement the resources of philanthropy, 
contributions, or commercial enterprise. 

This new concept has given this Nation 
world leadership in medical research. I am 
proud of having had the great good fortune 
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to be in a position—as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
almost 15 years—to do everything I could 
to advance this concept. And I am even 
prouder of the public awareness and spirit 
that has backed the steady expansion and 
growth of Federal support in all areas of 
public health, especially that of research. 

And I would like at this point to remark 
upon one little-appreciated aspect of the 
Federal growth of support for medical re- 
search: the fact that Federal aid, far from 
stifling private enterprise, actually stimu- 
lates local non-Federal activities. For while 
Federal support of research has grown from 
$45 million in 1940 to $800 million today, 
this growth has been paralleled by a re- 
markable increase in non-Federal expendi- 
tures for medical research—from $42 mil- 
lion in 1940 to more than $300 million, today. 

Those of us in Con responding to the 
will of the people for a healthier, happier life 
for each and all of our citizens—can and 
must make certain that adequate funds are 
provided to continue to stimulate our prog- 
ress against the major diseases that still 
plague us until they are ultimately van- 
quished. 

Through my committee ents, 
through a keen personal interest in the need 
for medical research programs, I have be- 
come pretty well acquainted with the health 
needs of our people and also with the people 
who do the research and with those who 
plan and administer our Nation's research 
programs. I have been privileged to talk 
with scientists in their laboratories and 
have discussed their problems and their ac- 
complishments in the hearings before my 
committee on annual appropriations re- 
quests. It is a fascinating glimpse into the 
future. 

Just now an all-out effort is being made 
to develop vaccines against the widespread 
respiratory infections—that is, the common 
cold. This is the largest single disease prob- 
lem of man—it causes more time lost from 
work than any other disease, and cost us 
about $3 billion, last year. Big as the prob- 
lem is for adults, you who are mothers know 
that respiratory illnesses are even more per- 
vasive in children, and the first vaccines 
will be developed to combat the viruses 
known to cause about 60 percent of the ser- 
ious respiratory illnesses of hospitalized 
children. 

And while cardiovascular diseases are still 
the Nation’s No. 1 killer, testimony before 
my committee indicates that more progress 
has been made in the past decade against 
heart disease than in all the preceding 
history of medicine. Damaged heart valves 
can be replaced; holes in the wall that sep- 
arates the auricles of the heart can be 
closed; new anticogulants have been deyel- 
oped to help prevent recurrence of heart 
attacks. 

Many of our research accomplishments are 
only signposts toward the future—hopeful 
signposts toward a better world. New drugs 
have been developed to combat hyperten- 
sion—no doubt many of your own practi- 
tioners are using them—but still hyperten- 
sion kills more than 100,000 a year and 
disables some 5 million. We must support 
more research in this area. 

We live in an age of medical miracles 
beyond that dreamed of by any previous 
generation of men. Toward the end of the 
19th century a great surgeon warned that 
any of his colleagues who would attempt to 
repair a wound in the heart could count 
upon it: he would lose the respect of his 
colleagues, But medical miracles trip over 
each other, in our time. An artificial kidney 
has been developed as a permanent replace- 
ment for patients with seriously damaged 
kidney function, and a handful of men and 
women are now alive, thanks to this device. 
This device, by the way, was developed by 
your and my tax money—appropriated by the 
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Congress and administered by the National 
Institutes of Health. But the end is not in 
sight: it costs about $10,000 a year to treat 
one patient—what is needed is a way to 
simplify the treatment and reduce its cost, 
so that many more may live. 

Because I am so vitally concerned with 
Federal support of medical research and so 
often identified with it, I want to emphasize 
once more that the Federal Government 
alone could not, has not, and does not pre- 
tend to have singlehandedly produced 
today’s medical miracles. Perhaps the most 
striking conquest of our generation, that 
over polio, was a triumph of the people at 
first hand: the mothers who participated 
in the March of Dimes raised most of the 
funds for the research that resulted in the 
Salk vaccine. 

That was a triumph of the people at first 
hand. What I want to make clear to you 
here tonight is that the Federal support of 
research has made possible many triumphs— 
less heralded than that over polio—at second 
hand. 

Those of you here tonight—and the almost 
10,000 members of your national organiza- 
tion—know clearly enough of one contribu- 
tion you are making to modern medicine. 
You know that, through the performance 
of your various duties, you are helping to 
improve the practice of medicine. But you 
are making another contribution to modern 
medicine which is as important—perhaps 
more important, in the long run. 

Through your tax dollars you are now sup- 
porting more than one-half of the medical 
research of this country. 

These are the funds which it is the re- 
sponsibility of your Representatives to invest 
wisely in the health of your children and 
their children, Your taxes are helping to 
support the development of better and 
cheaper artificial kidneys, a better antico- 
agulant, the eradication of the common 
cold, cures for the various kinds of cancer. 
The task cannot be done without those tax 
dollars; with them, it can, and will be done. 

The Federal Government must concern it- 
self with the interrelation of the resources 
for the desired ends. This means, in modern 
medicine, three inseparable tasks must be 
attended to: there must be more medical 
and medical-support personnel, more and 
better training for the personnel we need, 
and more and better physical facilities. 
Early in this session I introduced into the 
House bills intended to meet these problems, 
and my colleague, Mr. Harris, of Arkansas, 
consolidated these measures into one bill, 
HR. 4999, now in the House Rules 
Committee. 

This bill proposes a 10-year program de- 
signed to alleviate critical shortages of pro- 
fessional health personnel, provides for a 
10-year program of matching grants for the 
construction of teaching facilities for medi- 
cal, dental, and other public health per- 
sonnel, and provides a student loan program. 
I hope that the House Rules Committee will 
report this bill out, so that this Congress 
may take action on this worthwhile 
legislation. 

The kind of long-range planning reflected 
in H.R. 4999 is not to be forthcoming from 
any local, State, or private agency, but must 
come from Congress. Such planning is in- 
escapable, if we are to avoid a slowdown in 
our medical research efforts and a deteriora- 
tion of our health standards in this country 
due to a shortage of physicians and other 
medical support personnel. 

I have talked to you at some length about 
the role of Congress, and of your tax dollars, 
in support of modern medicine. In sum- 
mary, let me stress the importance of the 
conquest of disease—a problem so pressing 
and of such magnitude that all of us must 
do everything within our individual capac- 
ities to serve in that conquest. Some of us 
will serve in Congress, some of us will serve as 
physicians, some of us will serve—as you are 
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serving—as supporting personnel in this 
great onslaught on disease and suffering. 
Our collective strength and our eventual 
success lies in our diversity. The Providence 
Association of Medical Assistants is to be con- 
gratulated for adding the diverse talents and 
skills represented by its members to the total 
effort. You are also to be congratulated for 
the contributions you are making directly to 
the patients you serve. I am confident that 
as the association continues to push for and 
achieve its goals, your contributions to an 
improvement of health and conquest of dis- 
ease will be even greater. 


Problems of the Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
session of Congress—as you know—has 
been exceptionally long and the almost 
continuous activity of the Education 
and Labor Committee, of which I am 
a member, has made it impossible for me 
to return to the district as frequently as 
I did in previous years. 

Last week I was able to address the 
residents of the 20th District by means 
of television, channel 4—WTAE—in 
Pittsburgh, and give them my views on 
the major issues confronting us on the 
national level. 

With the thought that you may not 
have known of this program and had not 
heard it, I am taking this means of 
letting you know my position and my 
proposals on health care for the aged, 
retraining for our unemployed, and ad- 
ditional public works projects. 

The address follows: 


I am happy to have this opportunity to 
discuss with you what I believe to be the 
main issues of this election, especially in 
this section of our Nation. 

The major problem for which we are try- 
ing to find a solution is the constant un- 
employment rate. Pennsylvania has the 
dubious honor of ranking second, among the 
States, for having the highest number of 
jobless workers—New York is first. 

This condition has developed during the 
past 8 or 9 years—for it is a matter of rec- 
ord that with each recession—and we have 
had three of them—the ranks of the unem- 
ployed increased. It is also a matter of 
record that with each period of recovery, 
which followed the recession, less people 
were recalled to work and we slowly but 
surely developed what is now known as 
the hard-core unemployed or a group of 
workers whose jobs had been eliminated and 
whose skills were no longer needed, for 
machines had replaced them. 

Automation in our mines, our mills, and 
our factories had made the production 
worker’s job obsolete. Unless the worker 
learned another skill or trade, the future 
held nothing for him but to wait for his 
relief checks. 

For quite a few years I tried to get a pro- 
gram started—on a national basis—but not 
until President Kennedy took office could I 
find anyone in the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment who realized the seriousness of this 
situation and recognized action was needed 
if we hoped to stop the rising unemployment 
rate, 
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I served as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Unemployment and the Impact of Auto- 
mation and, after numerous public hear- 
ings—at which representatives of manage- 
ment, labor, education, and government 
testified, we secured proof that production in 
the United States had grown by leaps and 
bounds; but jobs for production workers 
were steadily being eliminated. 

We found out that we would have approxi- 
mately 2 million or more young men and 
women graduate from high school each 
year—hoping to enter the labor market and 
start to work. However, we also found that 
jobs, once available to this group were also 
disappearing as technological advancement 
had eliminated clerical jobs, sales jobs, and 
numerous other jobs in the service field. 
Computers were replacing people. 

There would be employment opportunities 
in the technical field, but our young people 
are not trained for this work in our high 
schools. If these young unemployed people 
cannot secure additional education and 
training, their future will be bleak. 

Actually, we found there was much to be 
done if we were to get our people back to 
work and keep our economy expanding. 

We had to start somewhere, and 6 years 
after I first tried to get a program organ- 
ized, I witnessed President Kennedy signing 
into law the Clark-Holland Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962. 

This month we have seen the first courses 
started to retrain our unemployed and, dur- 
ing the first year which will end next July, 
the Department of Labor expects to be able 
to have 70,000 of our unemployed back in 
schools or in on-the-job training projects 
learning new skills. This will enable them 
to become an active member of our economy 
and secure work rather than remain stagnant 
and collect relief checks. 

We know, of course, this program in its 
present form will not provide the full solu- 
tion for our unemployment problem. It is 
the Nation’s first major attempt at broad 
manpower planning and, as one of our 
prominent newspapers stated last Sunday, 
“it is regarded as probably the most signifi- 
cant piece of manpower legislation in the 
Nation’s history.” The paper went on to 
point out that this is just the beginning, for 
the time has passed when a man can reason- 
ably expect to work at one occupation or 
craft all his life. It continued, “the swift 
advance of science and technology make it 
imperative to provide effective ways to re- 
train workers whose skills are no longer in 
demand.” 

I am glad that I persevered and fought 
for this program over the last 6 years. How- 
ever, the program must be continued, the 
coverage broadened, and the opportunities in- 
creased for our underemployed workers and 
our inadequately trained youth. 

Another approach was made, during this 
session, to help those of our unemployed 
who cannot take advantage of the Clark- 
Holland Manpower Training Act. We passed 
the accelerated public works bill which will 
permit communities to initiate programs 
that are for the benefit of the people. 

This act will permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to give up to 75 percent of the cost 
of a project if necessary: however, the State 
or local government requesting this aid must 
prove it does not have economic and finan- 
cial capacity to assume the normal 50-per- 
cent share of the cost. 

Since this act was passed primarily to 
ease the unemployment problem, those proj- 
ects which will require the greatest amount 
of employment will be given priority. Our 
State of Pennsylvania will be eligible for 
$90 million in aid. 

There are several other measures which 
have been introduced that would help our 
unemployed—but, as yet, they have not been 
reported to the floor by the Rules Com- 
mittee. 
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Legislation providing funds for a program 
for adult education is one of these. This 
is necessary, for we have found that a high 
school diploma is-a must today in order to 
get employment. Accelerated programs 
would be provided permitting adults to 
make up lost schooling and secure either 
their diploma or a certificate of accomplish- 
ment. 

The Youth Opportunities Act is a similar 
program for those of our young people who 
dropped out of school before graduation and 
who cannot find employment because of in- 
sufficient education. 

As I said earlier, the amount of informa- 
tion we secured from the hearings of my 
Subcommittee on Unemployment and Auto- 
mation was both startling and somewhat 
frightening. We have so much to do to cor- 
rect the present unemployment situation 
and prevent a recurrence in the future that 
it was difficult to find a way to start. 

I can assure you a solution must be—and 
will be—found, and I firmly believe we are 
on the right road with the Clark-Holland 
Manpower Development and Training Act. 

Now, another important issue should be 
discussed—that of proper health care for 
our elder citizens. 

In the State of Pennsylvania over 10 per- 
cent of our population has reached or passed 
the age of 65. In the congressional district 
which I have the honor of representing, al- 
most 15 percent of the residents are 65 years 
of age or older. 

I am well aware, therefore, of the need of 
these older people for help with their health 
expenses. 

I think we all will admit, the older you 
get—the greater is the need for health insur- 
ance. I might add, the harder it is to get— 
or keep—at a nominal fee. 

Those of our older citizens, who have no 
income and own no property, can—if it is 
proven their sons or daughters cannot afford 
to pay—receive both medical care and hos- 
pitalization under the much talked about 
Kerr-Mills bill, This program is conducted 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Welfare and, even before the Kerr-Mills Act 
was in effect, this care was provided for our 
people in Pennsylvania. 

However, for our older citizens who are 
living on social security pensions or railroad 
pensions—very, very few can qualify for 
care under this program. 

To get aid, they must pass a means test 
showing their income, their property, their 
insurance—then, if they should happen to 
meet the requirements they must show the 
incomes and expenses of their married sons 
and daughters to prove they cannot pay for 
the needed care of their parents. If this 
is proven, and care is given then the costs 
will be paid by the State. But a lien will be 
placed against the property our elder citi- 
zen owns, and either upon his death or his 
desire to sell his property, the State will col- 
lect the amount it had paid for the medical 
care and hospitalization the patient had 
received. 

I know, as I am sure you do too, that the 
majority of our senior citizens, who are 
receiving pensions, are proud and have 
worked hard all their lives in order to be able 
to have dignity and respect during their re- 
tirement. They will do without care—no 
matter how greatly needed—before they will 
accept “relief” or even ask for it. 

Under President Kennedy’s health program 
for our senior citizens, the King-Anderson 
bill as we know it, these senior citizens could 
receive hospital care, nursing home care, 
diagnostic services, and home nursing care 
and therapy when needed. 

There would be a small charge of $10 a day 
for hospital care for the first 9 days, but 
they would then be eligible for 81 days at 
no charge. 

In regard to the diagnostic services, an 
initial charge of $20 is required, but every- 
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thing over and above that amount would 
be provided free. 

Care in a nursing home would be provided 
for 180 days at no cost—and home nursing 
care and therapy treatments would be pro- 
vided at no cost. 

This is President Kennedy’s program for 
our pensioners receiving social security bene- 
fits or railroad retirment benefits, 

These older people now getting aid from 
the Department of Welfare will continue to 
receive this care under the Kerr-Mills 
bill as no mention has been made of dis- 
continuing this service—and, as I pointed 
out previously, our people in Pennsylvania 
received this care before the Kerr-Mills Act 
went into effect. 

There have been so many conflicting stories 
regarding the financing of this program, I 
should like to have you know the correct 
one. 

Those now receiving pensions will not 
be taxed in any way. 

Those now employed and participating 
in the social security program will be asked 
to contribute an additional one-fourth per- 
cent, or approximately $1 a month—$12 a 
year. However, when you reach the age of 
retirement, you will have this care at no 
additional cost. It is a prepaid hospital in- 
surance plan. 

You know the familiar expressions, “Fly 
now—pay later,” “buy now—pay later.” 
Well, this is the reverse, actually— 
“Pay now—use later.” 

Not only will you benefit yourself even- 
tually but the average young married couple, 
raising their own children and meeting 
their own expenses, will benefit now as their 
parents will be able to receive proper and 
necessary care without depriving their 
grandchildren of the necessities of life. 

These are the important problems facing 
the Nation. 

These problems deal with people. 

With—how government, your Federal 
Government, can help people, with—what 
government, your Government, can do to 
help people, and, with—why government, 
our Government, should help people. 

I am proud to be a member of the Ken- 
nedy administration in Washington, for 
this administration has dedicated itself to 
work for the best interests of the people of 
the Nation. 

President Kennedy has said many times, 
“There are sufficient lobbyists here in Wash- 
ington looking out for the interests of 
specialized groups, I feel, as did President 
Truman, that the office of the President 
must act as the lobbyist for the people of 
the country.” 

I agree with both—however, I will go even 
further and say this, too, is the duty of a 
Congressman, 


Cheap Imports: A Great Threat to Labor 
and Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is a great trading nation. 
We desire and seek trade with all na- 
tions of good will and peaceful inten- 
tions. We have done much in our own 
Congress and Government and in inter- 
national councils to foster and promote 
mutually beneficial foreign trade that 
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would be of benefit to this country and 
all well-motivated trading nations. 

The United States today is one of the 
least protected industrial nations in the 
world. This cannot be said for the Com- 
mon Market which has already shut out 
goods from Japan. But it should be 
kept in mind that tariffs here have been 
reduced by more than 75 percent since 
1934, notwithstanding the fact that tar- 
iff barriers to American imports to coun- 
tries to whom we made important tariff 
concessions have been increased. In ef- 
fect, our concessions amounted to addi- 
tional foreign aid. 

At stake in this picture are not only 
the prosperity of many basic American 
industries and investments, but of great 
moment to us, the jobs and skills in these 
industries—electronics, textiles, plastics, 
woodworking, steel and its fabrication, 
chemicals, sewing machines, boots and 
shoes, rubber goods, watchmaking, type- 
writers, machine tools and many other 
industries—skills that are desperately 
needed in our arsenal of democracy. 

Absolute free trade, or anything ap- 
proaching it, such as proposed by some, 
would undoubtedly greatly impair or 
even destroy our mobilization potential 
as well as our domestic economy and job- 
producing potential, and could be the 
difference between victory and defeat if 
we were ever attacked. 

As has been so well stated, it is a myth 
that greater productivity in the United 
States offsets the low-wage rates in 
Europe and the Orient. American jobs 
are now being exported to plants over- 
seas set up by American management 
and capital and, in many instances 
through the use of American foreign aid 
funds. Trends are undoubtedly increas- 
ing to supply the American market from 
overseas. These trends are extremely 
ominous and should be noted and acted 
upon, if we are to preserve the strength, 
vitality, and prosperity of this Nation and 
the jobs, well-being, and personal and 
family security of millions and millions 
of American workers and their families. 

It would be interesting in that connec- 
tion for us to note and keep in our minds 
the warnings in this regard of some of 
our great national leaders, past and 
present. 

For example, President Roosevelt said 
in 1934: 

I have advocated a lowering of tariffs by 
negotiations with foreign countries. But I 
have not advocated, and I will never advo- 
cate, a tariff policy which will withdraw pro- 
tection from American workers against those 
countries which employ cheap labor and op- 
erate under a standard of living that is lower 
than our own great laboring groups. 


President Truman said in 1945: 


I have had drawn to my attention state- 
ments to the effect that this increased au- 
thority might be used in such a way as to 
endanger or trade out segments of the Ameri- 
can industry, American agriculture, or Amer- 
ican labor. No such action was taken under 
President Roosevelt and Cordell Hull and no 
such action will take place under my Presi- 
dency. 


President Eisenhower said in 1955: 


Obviously, it would ill serve our Nation's 
interest to undermine American industry 
or take steps which would lower the high 
wages received by our working men and 
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women. Repeatedly, I have emphasized that 
our own country’s economic strength is a 
pillar of freedom everywhere in the world. 
This program, therefore, must be and will 
be administered to the benefit of the Na- 
tion's economic strength and not to its 
detriment. No American industry will be 
placed in jeopardy by the administration of 
this measure. Were we to do so, we would 
undermine the ideal for which we have made 
so many sacrifices and are doing so much 
throughout the world to preserve. 


I am sure that our great President 
Kennedy also shares the basic views ex- 
pressed in these three impressive state- 
ments. 

In any event, if we are to retain and 
strengthen our great free American 
economy, we would do well to pause and 
ponder before we plunge into interna- 
tional arrangements and agreements 
that would permit this Nation to be 
flooded by huge quantities of cheaply 
produced foreign goods and products 
from all over the world. This policy, if 
pursued to its ultimate logical end, would 
bring ruin and destruction to our great 
free system and leave most of it in 
shambles; it would leave our faithful 
workers and their families on the relief 
rolls; and our country a wasteland of 
human misery. 


Personal Explanation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on certain 
rollcalls during the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress, it was necessary for me to be 
absent on official business. On my com- 
mittee assignments on the important 
House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee and the highly respected House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, as well as 
my congressional duties and responsibil- 
ities to my home people in my congres- 
sional district, I was required to be out 
of the city of Washington on certain few 
occasions as follows: 

On February 5, 1962, on rollcall No. 
11 on the vote for suspension and pas- 
sage of S. 383, which provided for the 
acquisition of a patented mining claim 
on the south rim of Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park I would have voted “nay.” 

On April 10, 1962, on rollcall No. 65 
I would have voted “yea” on the adoption 
of the rule on H.R. 10788, to amend sec- 
tion 204 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
regarding the regulation of textile im- 
ports. 

On May 3, 1962, on rollcall No. 82 I 
would have voted “yea” on the passage 
of H.R. 11040, a bill to provide for the 
establishment, ownership, operation, and 
regulation of a commercial communica- 
tions satellite system. 

On July 20, 1962, on rollcall No. 169 I 
would have voted “yea” on the passage 
of H.R. 12580, the appropriations bill for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and so forth, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963. 
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On September 18, 1962, on rollcall No. 
244 I would have voted “yea” on rule on 
S. 2429 the bill for enlarging Virgin 
Islands National Park. 


Address of the Honorable Robert N. 
Giaimo Before the 65th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Musicians, Pittsburgh, Pa., Tuesday, 
June 12, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
vancements of science invariably produce 
both social and economic consequences 
which must be dealt with by our political 
institutions. We have only begun to 
come to grips with the novel problems 
inherent in the development of Telstar— 
others will arise in the very near future 
to command the attention of Congress. 

In an address before the 1962 conven- 
tion of the American Federation 01 Musi- 
cians, my good friend and colleague from 
Connecticut, Representative ROBERT N. 
Giarmo, directed the attention of his 
audience to some of the new issues raised 
by Telstar. Inasmuch as these issues 
will, in some form, be before this body 
in the near future, I wish to call the at- 
tention of this House to Representative 
Grarmmo’s remarks, and I ask that they be 
inzluded at this point in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE ROBERT N. 
GIAIMO BEFORE THE 65TH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MUSICIANS, PITTSBURGH, PA., TUESDAY, JUNE 
12, 1962 


It is with great pleasure that I extend my 
greetings and best wishes to you at your 65th 
annual convention. Iam happy to have this 
opportunity to meet with you and share with 
you reports of the fight in which you and I 
are engaged. I refer, of course, to the strug- 
gle to improve the status of the American 
performer and to achieve for the arts of 
America their proper place among the more 
cherished activities of a mature nation. 

Too often, in the past, your union and its 
sister organizations devoted to the perform- 
ing arts have fought a lonely battle against 
powerful odds. The musician knew in the 
early thirties that bad times for him would 
last longer than the depression. The sound 
movie drove him from the theater pit, and 
he learned that progress is not an altogether 
unmixed blessing. In the early 1940’s, your 
president, James Petrillo, saw a storm gath- 
ering. He knew that the promiscuous use of 
recorded music would drive not only the 
musician from radio and TV but all live per- 
formers as well. His warnings were un- 
heeded. Congress preferred to take its cue 
from the broadcasters, and the Lea Act was 
passed—paving the way for broadcasters to 
convert their franchises into glorified juke- 
boxes. 

More recently, however, the strong solo 
horn of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians is being joined by a growing number 
of “sidemen.” In Congress, in the White 
House, in many State capitals and cities the 
values of living art are being extolled, and 
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there are definite signs that concern for the 
plight of the performing artist in America 
may well rival that demonstrated for the 
whooping crane in the halls of government. 

During the past half year, a series of sig- 
nificant congressional hearings have been 
held. Pursuant to the authority granted by 
House Resolution 141, which I introduced 
in the first session of the current Congress, 
the Select Subcommittee on Education of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
heard testimony in New York, San Francisco, 
and Washington on conditions affecting the 
income and employment of America’s per- 
forming artists. The records of those ses- 
sions make interesting, if alarming, reading. 
The committee, in extending its invitations, 
tried to collect the most authoritative and 
articulate representatives available from all 
the fields directly or indirectly concerned 
with the financing, production, and perform- 
ance of works of art. The roster of witnesses 
included actors, dancers, and musicians, as 
well as producers, impresarios, critics, record 
manufacturers, legislators, educators, and 
spokesmen for the country’s major institu- 
tions devoted to the performing arts. 

To my knowledge, these hearings repre- 
sented the first major attempt by Congress 
to compile, in one place, the pertinent facts 
and attitudes relating to the problems faced 
by the performing arts in this country. This 
is an accomplishment in itself; but it should 
be, and is, only a beginning. 

Those of us who were alarmed before at 
the situation in which the arts today find 
themselves had our worst fears confirmed. 
In addition, however, the testimony brought 
home the fact that the problems are ex- 
tremely complicated ones and there are no 
simple solutions. 

It is precisely for the reason that we are 
aware of the complexities that I and my in- 
terested colleagues have pushed legislation 
which would establish a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts. The bill proposing this, 
introduced by Representative Frank THOMP- 
son of New Jersey with bipartisan support, 
last year, is threatened with a slow death on 
the shelves of the House Rules Committee. 

Frankly, it is amazing that any proposal 
could meet with such an extraordinary 
amount of misunderstanding. Unfortunate- 
ly, many of my fellow Representatives have 
no interest in any legislation pertaining to 
the arts. But even among those who count 
themselves as friends to the arts, many 
have insisted on viewing the idea of the 
Council as either “visionary,” or vague to the 
point of meaninglessness, or as an attempt 
to establish just one more bit of self-per- 
petuating bureaucracy. 

How can we ever hope to make an intel- 
ligent and comprehensive appraisal of so 
complex and delicate a problem without pro- 
viding for some central and representative 
panel which is qualified to consider the mass 
of facts involved and offer guidance to those 
who have the power to take action? The 
Federal Advisory Council is not meant by 
its supporters to be merely a group of 
bureaucrats collecting information. It is 
intended that the appointments will be lim- 
ited to the country’s most outstanding and 
authoritative people, as far as the arts are 
concerned. It is simply beyond the power 
of a congressional committee to do the kind 
of job these people would be qualified to do. 
We will, in all likelihood, have difficulty 
enough in evaluating the ultimate proposals 
of such a Council, but that at least can be 
done. It is, however, those who have spent 
a good part of their lives dealing with the 
issues in question who should do the spade- 
work and thus offer the Congress and the ad- 
ministration the necessary guidelines for 
action. 

There is no obligation that the recom- 
mendations of the Federal Council, as pro- 
posed, be followed. The bill reflects only 
a desire that we have the best possible guid- 
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ance for the decisions we may eventually have 
to make. 

A Federal Council on the Arts would be 
a first step toward the clarification and 
then—we trust—solution of those knotty 
problems which underlie the discussion that 
has raged for many years on the proper and 
desirable relationship of the arts and gov- 
ernment. 

However, in the meantime, there are some 
very immediate problems which we can deal 
with—matters which have a direct bearing 
on the economic plight of the musician. 

Those of us who have studied the situa- 
tion have been struck by one great paradox. 
More Americans like and listen to music, of 
all kinds, than ever before. Why, then, are 
performing musicians in such difficulties? 

The answer is that their products are being 
consumed but are not being paid for. 

As I see it, our first concern lies here. 
We must do something to diminish these in- 
equities. 

The development of recording techniques 
has proved to be the greatest imaginable 
boon to music lovers. Comfortably estab- 
lished in my living room armchair, I can hear 
a complete and superb performance of a fa- 
vorite symphony. The production of long- 
playing records and playing equipment 
means that I can do this with minimal in- 
terruption—either on my own set or on radio. 
Not only have these developments affected 
the individual consumer, they have also had 
a tremendous impact on the broadcasting in- 
dustry. First, live performances were no 
longer necessary for good radio programs. 
Then, the LP’s simplified matters even fur- 
ther. Technical quality and ease of han- 
dling meant that a full schedule of excellent 
entertainment could be offered by a sta- 
tion with even a very small staff. 

With proper care, a record can be played 
over and over again. Even if the broad- 
casters paid for their records—and they 
don't; the recording companies send them 
gratis—the cost would be infinitesimal when 
contrasted to the mileage they get from 
them. 

I have been informed by the Library of 
Congress that 80 percent of air time is con- 
sumed by music. But what do the people 
who made the product that is being used to 
such an extraordinary degree get out of it? 
Absolutely nothing. 

The same holds true for the tremendous 
exploitatio.: of records by the jukebox indus- 
try. They can make fortunes, with minimal 
expenditure, through one record, which rep- 
resents the combined efforts of composer and 
musicians. Not one penny does either get, 
however, except for the sale of the record, 
if it was indeed sold, to the jukebox concern. 
Even then, the musicians benefit only, as 
you know, indirectly, through the recording 
industries’ music performance trust funds. 
The establishment of the fund was certainly 
a constructive step through collective bar- 
gaining, but it has by no means supplied a 
final answer to the vexing question of how 
the specific individual performer is to share 
in the profits made through his own efforts. 
The answer to this problem can only be sup- 
plied by Government. 

I would like to see a revision of our an- 
tiquated laws of copyright. There is no 
reason at all for the all but complete exclu- 
sion of the performing artists from the 
profits which are made from the continued 
and widespread use of his unique effort. The 
performance itself is a creation; this the 
copyright laws must be made to take into ac- 
count. 

The U.S. Government is presently consider- 
ing the question of whether or not we should 
endorse an international convention, drafted 
last fall in Rome, which among other things, 
concerns the protection of the performing 
artist from just such exploitation as I have 
described. Your own president, Mr. Kenin, 
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was one of the advisers to the American dele- 
gation at the conference which drew up the 
convention. The problems touched on in 
the convention are very complex; the final 
draft was the end result of a continuing 
effort which reaches back nearly 40 years. 

Although our ratification of the conven- 
tion does not necessarily mean that Congress 
will pass new domestic copyright laws, at 
least it will have the force, for the adminis- 
tration, of a moral obligation to press for 
such passage. 

In the case of records and transcriptions, 
then, there are two very important steps that 
should be taken. First is adoption of the 
Rome Convention. The second step, of 
course, is to guarantee to the performer an 
interest in the use made of his recordings 
and thus put an end to the exploitation be- 
ing made of his talent through the use of 
records and transcriptions by the broadcast- 
ing and jukebox and other commercial in- 
dustries. This would also require a change 
in our present copyright laws. 

I wish to bring up one other matter. Al- 
though “subsidy” is not the dirty word for 
me that it is for some, I nevertheless think 
it makes sense to use all possible existing 
channels for relieving the plight of the per- 
forming arts before we think about creating 
new ones, For example, are there any re- 
visions in the Internal Revenue Code which 
would help? 

The cabaret tax was reduced, in 1960, from 
20 to 10 percent. I think this tax should be 
eliminated entirely. From the time of its 
reduction to the date of our December hear- 
ings in San Francisso—the Select Committee 
on Education was informed—the 10-percent 
drop had resulted in the employment of 500 
additional musicians in that city alone. 

I am also interested in the repeal of taxes 
on admissions to all musical performances, 
whether or not they are produced by groups 
which can qualify as civic or community 
membership associations. It is possible that 
these latter may be made the beneficiaries 
of further liberalizations in the tax laws; 
but, regardless—for the sake of the general 
economic health of the musical arts in this 
country—I feel that we can well afford to 
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include the presently nonexempted concerts 
in the favored category. 

I believe that if we put our minds to it, 
we can get results in the areas I have em- 
phasized. This administration has a notice- 
ably friendly attitude toward the arts. It 
has created an atmosphere in Washington, 
reflecting that attitude, which may yet drift 
up into the corridors and cloakrooms of 
Capitol Hill. At any rate, my colleagues are 
impressed by specific, well-planned programs 
which take advantage of existing structures. 
May I suggest that you all try to promote 
such efforts as these? 

In a recent article, Mr. Richard Coe, drama 
critic for the Washington Post, stressed the 
gap between promise and performance re- 
garding arts legislation today. “The differ- 
ences must be faced,” he wrote, “by those 
who presume to think that a new era is here 
and spout enthusiastically of ideas as though 
they are facts. Representatives of the per- 
forming arts must inspire the grassroots to 
speak up. Dilettantism, an inherited dis- 
ease of the arts, can all too easily waste this 
richly promising atmosphere.” 

The American Federation of Musicians has 
been a valiant fighter for arts legislation in 
the Nation’s Capital. You can be proud of 
the work done in your behalf by your na- 
tional officers and representatives. But I 
have told them, and I now tell you. The 
battle lines drawn at the White House gate 
and the Capitol steps have their beginnings 
on Main Street of your own hometown. 

I have little patience with those who 
denigrate Congress and dismiss those who 
oppose the program I have outlined as un- 
cultured persons. Congress, by and large, 
reflects the will of the people as it is ex- 
pressed. I believe the people of this Nation 
do perceive the value of a living culture; 
they do want to enhance the status of the 
performing arts—for confirmation I refer 
you to the great concern recently demon- 
strated for the Metropolitan Opera. This 
interest was found in all corners of our land. 
But this interest, this concern, this appre- 
ciation for the talents of the American 
musician and performing artist must be 
communicated to Washington. 
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The job of doing this rests with you people 
who will soon return to your local organiza- 
tions. Are you going to report to your 
membership and exhort them to write their 
Congressmen and then rest content? You 
cannot. You must not be satisfied with 
talk among your own group. Get out and 
talk to the chamber of commerce in your 
hometown and explain to them how the 
arts in America are suffering a slow death. 
Talk to the Kiwanis and the American Le- 
gion and explain to them how good theater, 
good professional concerts and live perform- 
ances not only bring tourist dollars to their 
town but also makes their town a better 
place in which to live. Talk to the Lions 
and Elks and the League of Women Voters. 
Tell them how mechanized music is destroy- 
ing the training grounds for tomorrc w’s mu- 
siclans. Explain to them the gross inequities 
of our present copyright laws. 

And to all of them, bring this message. 
They must tell their Congressmen that they 
are truly as concerned with America’s cul- 
tural life as with their material well-being. 

The production of wealth is a technique. 
And we in America have mastered it well. 
But the use of wealth is an art. 

The American musician converts wealth 
into art. He must be encouraged. He must 
be supported in his endeavor. 

I know it is not easy to sell such a message 
to audiences that may not perceive the prob- 
lems as requiring immediate attention. But 
as a Congressman, as an elected leader in my 
community, I must do this nearly every week. 
A major portion of my work must be in edu- 
cating the people I serve to the problems— 
national, international, and local—which 
they face today or will face tomorrow. So, 
certainly I know that what you must do is 
hard work. But only you who know the 
score the musician is forced to play from— 
only you can see the trends—only you can 
bring the cause of music and musicians 
to America’s Main Street. 

I can promise you that my own efforts in 
his behalf and in behalf of all of America’s 
artists will continue, on all levels, until they 
achieve their rightful place in this Nation— 
a place of honor and reward. 
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Fripay, SEPTEMBER 21, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 19: 14: Let the words of my 
mouth and the meditations of my heart 
be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my redeemer. 

Most merciful and gracious God, in 
this fellowship of prayer with our col- 
leagues and comrades, we are renewing 
and reaffirming our faith that Thou art 
our companion and counselor in all the 
duties and responsibilities of each new 
day. 

As Thou dost look into the chambers 
and corners of our minds and hearts, 
Thou seest so much that is bleak and 
barren, dim and dismal, and which fills 
us with sorrow and shame. 

Grant that Thy spirit of light and 
loveliness may take complete possession 
of our inner life, emancipating it from 
all darkness and lifting it to its own 
radiant and luminous level. 

Endue us with a dynamism that will 
inspire us to be courageous enough to 
pursue the true spiritual values and 


equal to the high vocation of making 
them regnant in the life of all mankind. 
Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, without 
amendment, bills, a joint resolution, and 
a concurrent resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 575. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the upper division of the Baker 
Federal reclamation project, Oregon, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 1304. An act for the relief of Jung 
Hae; 

H.R. 2604. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Dattoli; 

H.R. 5312. An act for the relief of certain 
additional claimants against the United 
States who suffered personal injuries, prop- 
erty damage, or other loss as a result of the 
explosion of a munitions truck between 
Smithfield and Selma, N.C., on March 7, 1942; 

H.R. 5320. An act for the relief of Robert 
Knobbe; 


H.R. 6016. An act for the relief of William 
Thomas Dendy; 

H.R. 6998. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Pirotta; 

H.R. 6999. An act for the relief of Henry 
Massari; 

H.R. 7123. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Takako Coughlin; 

H.R. 7438. An act for the relief of Anna 
Caporossi Crisconi; 

H.R. 7704. An act for the relief of Chyung 
Sang Bak; 

H.R. 8626. An act for the relief of Wilfrid 
M. Cheshire; 

H.R. 9578. An act for the relief of Annie 
Yasuko Bower; 

H.R. 9587. An act for relief of Anthony E. 
O'Sorio: 

H.R. 9603. An act for relief of Lt. Comdr. 
Joseph P, Mannix; 

H.R. 9893. An act for the relief of Tadeusz 
Sochacki; 

H.R. 9995. An act for the relief of Dwight 
W. Clarahan; 

H.R. 10678. An act for the relief of Angelo 
A. Russo; 

H.R. 10720. An act for the relief of Rex- 
ford R. Cherryman, of Williamsburg, Va.; 

H.R. 12416. An act to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting pe- 
riod prescribed, of chestnut extract proposed 
to be disposed of pursuant to the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act; 

H.J. Res. 730. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim May 15 of each 
year as Peace Officers Memorial Day and the 
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calendar week of each year during which 
such May 15 occurs as Police Week; and 

H. Con. Res. 509. Concurrent resolution 
providing the express approval of the Con- 
gress, pursuant to section 3(e) of the Strate- 
gic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act 
(50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), for the disposition of 
certain materials from the national stock- 
pile. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 7326. An act for the relief of E. La 
Ree Smoot Carpenter; and 

H.R. 12708. An act to increase the juris- 
diction of the municipal court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in civil actions, to change 
the names of the court, and for other pur- 
poses, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 2949. An act to amend sections 1821 and 
1825 of title 28, United States Code, to in- 
crease the per diem, mileage, and subsistence 
allowance of witnesses, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 3227. An act for the relief of Young Wai; 

S. 3455. An act for the relief of Melynda 
Kim Zehr (Chun Yoon Nyu) and Michelle 
Su Zehr (Lim Myung Im); 

5.3502. An act for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Nowakowski Chandler; 

S. 3557. An act for the relief of Betty 
Sandra Fagann; and 

S.J. Res. 223. Joint resolution designating 
the period January 13, 1963, to January 19, 
1963, as International Printing Week. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate concurs in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 1 to the bill (H.R. 1960) en- 
titled “An act to amend chapter 85 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relat- 
ing to the jurisdiction of the U.S. district 
courts, and for other purposes.” 


H.R. 12391 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp immediately following the 
reading of the Journal today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, September 20, in an effort to clarify 
important points during debate on the 
conference report on H.R. 12391, I re- 
peatedly requested recognition from the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. BREEDING] 
while he had the floor. After requesting 
my colleague from Kansas to yield five 
successive times he finally recognized me, 
but would not answer questions. 

It is regrettable the Wheat Subcommit- 
tee chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture would not permit an ex- 
change of questions and answers. Wheat 
producers in Kansas and elsewhere are 
concerned about certain provisions of the 
1964 wheat program as contained in the 
conference report. It was surprising in 
reading the printed Recorp of proceed- 
ings for September 20 that my colleague, 
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the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. BREED- 
InG], had deleted all references to my 
requests as well as his statement when 
he refused to yield to me. 

A question of great concern is the 
price the farmers would receive for that 
portion of wheat sold for feed under the 
multiple-price wheat plan for 1964 if 
price support for corn is 80 cents per 
bushel in 1964 as it almost certainly must 
be under the formula printed in section 
305 of the bill. 

In absence of an answer from the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. BREEDING] I 
referred the question to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven], ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, and one of the House 
conferees. His response was based on 
80-cent corn in 1964, noncertificate or 
feed wheat would be 92 cents per bushel. 
Now I do not think there is any argu- 
ment about the legislative intent of these 
words, “not result in increasing Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks.” They 
are specifically tailored to make the 
Secretary set the 1964 corn supports at 
the floor of 50 percent of parity. Since 
full parity on corn is now $1.60 per 
bushel, 50 percent is only 80 cents a 
bushel, 

The answers of the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Hoeven] were confirmed three 
times by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. BREEDING] himself in remarks he in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. On 
page 20116 he stated: 

(g) The feed wheat price would be around 
$1.30 to $1.40, depending on the corn pro- 
gram, and domestic food wheat would be 
around $2 per bushel. 


On the same page he said: 

The remainder of the farmers’ wheat, 175 
bushels, would be worth approximately $1.30 
per bushel if corn supports were $1.20, for a 
value of 6228. 


And 
Wheat not accompanied by certificates 
would move in the marketplace at an aver- 


age price near $1.30 or $1.40, depending upon 
the support price for corn. 


Up to this point it would seem everyone 
is agreed that the value of feed wheat 
under the 1964 program would be related 
to the price supports for corn, but to add 
to the confusion the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. BREEDING] in a news release 
makes the following unusual statement: 

Even if corn should be supported at the 
minimum level of 80 cents a bushel, the price 
support for feed wheat would remain at this 
$1.30 a bushel figure because the support 
price would be tied to the world price, and 
not to the feed grain market. 


Now I submit that with so many con- 
flicting statements it is difficult to know 
just what type legislation we enacted 
yesterday, though if one reads the bill he 
could quickly learn that the price of feed 
wheat in 1964 is related to the price sup- 
port for corn and that with corn at only 
80 cents a bushel, wheat’s relative value 
would be 92 cents a bushel. 

To have feed wheat under the 1964 
program bring $1.30 or $1.40 it would be 
necessary that corn supports be $1.20 or 
more and certainly no one has advocated 
unrestricted production of corn sup- 
ported at $1.20 per bushel. 


September 21 


MOBILE TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
port on the bill S. 3389, to promote the 
foreign commerce of the United States 
through the use of mobile trade fairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


MORE ACTION NEEDED 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the newspapers carried two very signifi- 
cant headlines that amazed me and 
made me wonder just where we are go- 
ing. Dean Rusk, Secretary of State, in 
big headlines said to the Soviets, “You 
don’t scare us.” I think that is won- 
derful. Then in another big headline 
J.F.K. said, “We will be first in space.” I 
think that is wonderful, too. 

We have come to the time when our 
leaders are just boasting and talking. 
but I think the American people would 
like to see more results and more action 
than this kind of front-page publicity. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Would not the 
gentleman say also that the people would 
like to see a little more courage and a 
little less profile? 

Mr. BECKER. A little more courage 
would be attractive to the people and 
would impress the people of the world a 
lot more than empty boasts as well as to 
raise the prestige of the United States. 
It is pretty low right now. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
RAILROAD STRIKE 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
sent the following letter to the White 
House this morning: 


Please, Mr. Kennedy, come home. I don't 
ask you to stay in this old town too long 
just long enough to settle the Chicago & 
North Western railroad strike. 

A $8 million sugarbeet crop in South Da- 
kota is facing complete destruction unless 
the freight trains are started this week. I 
know $3 million doesn’t sound like much to 
you, but it is everything to many farm fam- 
ilies who had their crops ruined by drought 
last year and face losing it by a rail strike 
this year. 

This is bread and butter to several hun- 
dred farmers. who do not carry strike insur- 
ance and who cannot depend upon unem- 
ployment. compensation. These farmers 
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have thousands of dollars and thousands of 
man-hours of work tied up in this crop. 
Are you going to take action before it is too 
late? 

When the shoe was on the other foot a 
week ago, you served notice on industry in 
the aerospace dispute that they must accept 
the board’s finding or else. Can you not now 
show the same firmness toward a thousand 
members of the Telegraphers’ Union that 
you demonstrated against four contractors? 

This is serious, Mr. President. Not only 
is it a great inconvenience and expense to 
the public generally, but many, many farm- 
ers face the loss of their entire income, and 
a sugar mill, which is an important industry 
in that State cannot start its annual run 
which will mean that many more people 
will be out of jobs and work and income. 

Please, Mr. President—come home and 
take action at once. They can operate the 
yacht races 1 day without you. 


IMPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD 
EFFECTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
12180) to extend for a temporary period 
the existing provisions of law relating 
to the free importation of personal and 
household effects brought into the United 
States under Government orders, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 2413) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12180) to extend for a temporary period the 
existing provisions of law relating to the 
free importation of personal and household 
effects brought into the United States under 
Government orders, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
On page 1, line 5, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “1828” and insert 
“1829”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Section 809(d) (6) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to de- 
duction for group life, accident, and health 
insurance) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘group life insur- 
ance contracts and group accident and health 
insurance contracts’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘accident and health insurance con- 
tracts (other than those to which paragraph 
(5) applies) and group life insurance con- 
tracts’; and 

“(2) by striking out the heading and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘(6) Certain accident 
and health insurance and group life insur- 
ance.—’, 
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“(b) Section 815(c)(2)(C) of such Code 
(relating to policyholders surplus account) 
is amended by striking out ‘group life and 
group accident and health insurance con- 
tracts’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘acci- 
dent and health insurance and group life 
insurance contracts’. 

“(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1962.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 

WILBUR D. MILLS, 

CECIL R. KING, 

THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, 

JOHN W. BYRNES, 

Howarp H. BAKER, 
Managers of the Part of the House. 


Harry FLOOD BYRD, 

ROBERT S. KERR, 

RUSSELL B. LONG, 

JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 

FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12180) to extend for 
a temporary period the existing provisions 
of law relating to the free importation of 
personal and household effects brought into 
the United States under Government orders, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment adds 
a new section to the bill to permit duty-free 
entry of monofilament gill nets for use in 
fish sampling, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe. The amendment is to apply to 
articles entered or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption on and after the day 
following the date of the enactment of the 
bill. The House recedes with a clerical 
amendment. 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment adds 
a new section to the bill relating to accident 
and health insurance contract premiums. 
Under existing law, in computing gain or loss 
from operations life insurance companies 
are entitled to a special deduction of 2 per- 
cent of the premiums for the taxable year 
attributable to group accident and health 
insurance contracts. Senate amendment 
No. 2 extended the deduction to premiums 
attributable to individual accident and 
health insurance contracts (other than in- 
dividual nonparticipating contracts which 
are issued or renewed for periods of 5 years 
or more or which are noncancellable con- 
tracts for which there are life insurance 
reserves). The amendment also provided a 
special 2-percent deduction with respect to 
both group and individual accident and 
health insurance contracts for computing 
underwriting income of casualty insurance 
companies. 

Under the conference agreement, the 
House recedes with an amendment which 
(in effect) retains the provisions of the 
Senate amendment relating to life insurance 
companies and omits the provisions relating 
to casualty insurance companies. The ex- 
tension of the 2-percent deduction to the 
individual accident and health contracts of 
life insurance companies was agreed to by 
the committee of conference in recognition 
of the competitive situation existing in the 
case of those companies not in a position to 
write group contracts. It recognizes, how- 
ever, that the problem of how broad the 
application of this deduction should be is 
@ matter which requires further review and 
consideration. On the one hand, questions 
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have been raised as to whether a deduction 
for accident and health contracts is desirable 
in the case of life insurance companies, 
whether the contracts are group contracts 
or individual contracts. On the other hand, 
it is recognized that if this deduction is 
retained in the case of life insurance com- 
panies, the Congress may want to consider 
the desirability of making a similar allowance 
in the case of casualty insurance companies. 
The committee of conference has requested 
the Treasury Department to report to the 
Ways and Means and Finance Committees 
on these problems at the next session of the 
Congress. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill. 

WEBUR D. MILLS, 
Ceci, R. KING, 
THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, 
JoHN W. BYRNES, 
HOWARD H. BAKER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, your House 
conferees reached agreement with the 
conferees of the other body on the bill, 
H.R. 12180, to extend for a temporary 
period the existing provisions of law re- 
lating to the free importation of per- 
sonal and household effects which are 
brought into the United States under 
Government order. 

The other body made no change in the 
basic provisions of the bill as passed by 
the House. However, the other body 
added two amendments to the House bill. 

The first amendment would permit 
the duty-free entry of monofilament gill 
nets for use in fish sampling under reg- 
ulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Under the con- 
ference agreement, this provision was 
retained. The Department of the In- 
terior favors the enactment of this provi- 
sion and the Tariff Commission reports 
that these articles are not produced in 
the United States. It is understood these 
nets are basically for research purposes. 

The other body also amended the bill 
to provide that effective for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1962, 
the deduction allowed under present law 
to life insurance companies of 2 percent 
of premiums on group life, accident, and 
health insurance contracts would be ex- 
panded to apply to individual accident 
and health insurance contracts. In ad- 
dition under this amendment, this de- 
duction would also have been made 
available to stock casualty insurance 
companies and, under H.R. 10650, the 
proposed Revenue Act of 1962, which is 
now in conference, this deduction would 
also be made available to mutual casu- 
alty insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, evidence presented indi- 
cated that the extension of the present 
2 percent of premiums deduction to ap- 
ply to individual accident and health 
insurance contracts issued by life in- 
surance companies would result in a 
revenue loss of some $5 million annually. 
The extension of this deduction to apply 
to individual accident and health insur- 
ance contracts issued by stock casualty 
companies would reduce Federal reve- 
nues by some $10 million and would re- 
duce Federal revenues by an additional 
$5 million through the extension of this 
deduction to mutual casualty insurance 
companies in the event that H.R. 10650 
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is enacted. Under the conference agree- 
ment the deduction of 2 percent pre- 
miums would only be applicable to indi- 
vidual accident and health insurance 
contracts that are issued by life insur- 
ance companies. This deduction would 
not be made available to stock casualty 
or mutual casualty insurance companies. 

Mr. Speaker, the extension of the 2- 
percent deduction to the individual acci- 
dent and health contracts issued by life 
insurance companies was agreed to by 
the committee of conference in recogni- 
tion of the competitive situation that 
exists in the case of those companies who 
are not in a position to write group acci- 
dent and health contracts. The confer- 
ence action recognizes that the problem 
of how broad this deduction should be in 
application is a matter which should be 
further studied. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee on conference has requested the 
Treasury Department to report to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Committee on Finance of the other body 
on this subject during the next session of 
the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me whether all amendments, as a result 
of the conference between the House and 
the other body, are germane to the sub- 
ject matter of the bill, as passed by the 
House? 

Mr. MILLS. It depends upon what 
the gentleman is using as a rule of ger- 
maneness. If this bill had been consid- 
ered under the rules of the House, per- 
haps, the second amendment which I 
have described would not have been con- 
sidered germane. But, under the rules 
of the other body, it was germane and it 
was included—not on the floor of the 
other body, but in the Finance Commit- 
tee of that body. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there a rule of ger- 
maneness in the other body? 

Mr. MILLS. I am not advised of the 
rules of the other body to the extent that 
I am acquainted with the rules of this 
body, but I understand there is a differ- 
ence in the rules of the two bodies on 
this subject. 

Mr. GROSS. It will be my purpose 
on all conference reports, having had 
some experience, as I am sure the gen- 
tleman has had, with bills coming back 
from the other body as a result of con- 
ferences at this stage of the session, some 
of them becoming almost omnibus ap- 
propriation bills or omnibus bills carry- 
ing all kinds of amendments, some of 
which are wholly unrelated to the sub- 
ject matter of the bills—as I say, it will 
be my purpose, if it is not the purpose 
of anyone else in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the remainder of this ses- 
sion to ascertain definitely what amend- 
ments have been put on bills as the result 
of conferences between the two bodies 
that are not germane to the legislation 
at hand. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. I have just been ad- 
vised that the Senate has amended some 
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private bills by adding bills that the 
subcommittee on immigration tabled 
because they are very bad bills. The 
Senate has taken these bills and added 
them to the bills that we passed, and 
has sent them back here. I just want 
the Members to know that we will not 
accept the Senate amendments, and it 
seems to me what we ought to do is to 
make the Senate understand that we 
have a rule of germaneness and we are 
going to insist that they comply with the 
rule of germaneness. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania who has 
made the point much more lucidly than 
I could make it. The time has come to 
insist upon legislation in the House of 
Representatives where the rule of ger- 
maneness applies. 

Mr. MILLS. I would call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa to the 
fact that it is within the discretion al- 
ways of conferees representing the House 
as to whether or not they would agree to 
any matter that is added to the House 
bill when that bill is in the other body. 
In this particular instance the conferees 
on the part of the House exercising that 
discretion have unanimously agreed— 
five conferees representing this body— 
to these amendments. 

I would call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that those conferees are the 
gentleman from Arkansas, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kal, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O'BRIEN], 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ByYRNRESI, and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Baker]. We have agreed 
unanimously on these two amendments. 

I pointed out to the gentleman that 
one of these amendments might not have 
been germane to the bill as it passed the 
House. Had we not wanted this amend- 
ment we could have insisted upon our 
disagreement with the Senate, and per- 
haps the amendment would have been 
deleted. The conferees on the part of 
the House are perfectly willing to accept 
th amendment, because this amendment 
was familiar to us. It has been dis- 
cussed by conferees on the part of the 
House and members of the Ways and 
Means Committee on other occasions 
when it was appended to a bill once be- 
fore. At that time the Senate receded 
until we could have an opportunity to 
look at it and see whether or not we 
wanted to take this action. On this oc- 
casion the House conferees decided that 
we would take this amendment, and we 
are pleased to do so. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I do not 
think the impression should be given 
that there was not any disagreement with 
respect to amendment No. 2. I had seri- 
ous reservations with respect to it. I 
still have a serious question. But with 
the understanding that this matter 
would be thoroughly gone into by the 
staff and the Treasury, I agreed to the 
amendment. 
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Mr. MILLS. The gentleman has re- 
corded his position as I understand it; 
and it was understood that this matter 
would be looked into further to see not 
whether or not this was an advisable 
step, but whether a second step should 
also be taken, finally, with respect to the 
sale of these health and accident policies 
by casualty companies as well as life 
insurance companies, and whether or 
not they should be accorded some de- 
gree of treatment comparable in some 
respect to that which we are extending 
to life insurance companies with respect 
to individual health and accident poli- 
cies. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I had not 
intended to get into this discussion, but 
in view of the fact it has developed I 
will express my concern. I want to sup- 
port the position of the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross]. Also, I would stress 
the fact that I feel there is a growing 
tendeney since I have been in Congress 
for committees to take the position that 
they are the ones to make the decisions 
for the House, as opposed to the proper 
function of a committee which is to 
bring out information and make recom- 
mendations to the House so it can act 
with intelligence. E think the same 
theory applies to conferees. They are 
servants of the House. They should fol- 
low the position of the House. Cer- 
tainly we expect the conferees to use 
judgment, but it is for the House to 
decide, to approve, and to legislate. 

A second consideration really prompted 
me to make these remarks. The Ways 
and Means Committee is in a peculiar 
position, different from any other com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives 
in regard to nongermane matters coming 
over from the Senate. Under the Con- 
stitution, revenue measures must origi- 
nate in the House. If we do not apply a 
rule on germaneness in reference to bills 
that go over to the Senate, approving an 
amendment to a House revenue measure 
which is not germane actually enables 
the Senate to originate matters uncon- 
stitutionally on revenue measures, 

It strikes me in this particularly in- 
stance we have what I would regard as 
a constitutional violation. I think it is 
very important that the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and any other com- 
mittee in conferences of this nature, 
apply some reasonable standard of 
germaneness. I appreciate the Senate 
has a different rule of germaneness than 
we do, and I do not want to impose our 
rule necessarily, but the rule of germane- 
ness should obtain under this constitu- 
tional provision, and I think the con- 
ferees on the part of the Committee on 
Ways and Means on revenue matters 
should be extremely careful in what they 
permit to go on bills that would be non- 
germane and unconstitutional. 

Mr. MILLS. I always appreciate the 
advice I get from my colleagues in these 
matters, and most times I find myself in 
complete agreement with the advice I 
have received. I want to assure my 
friend from Missouri that the acceptance 
by the House conferees of this amend- 
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ment does not violate the constitutional 
provision that these matters must origi- 
nate in the House, for the reason that the 
bill we have before us is a House bill, H.R. 
12180, that came out of the Committee 
on Ways and Means and passed the 
House some time ago by unanimous con- 
sent. I am satisfied that had our com- 
mittee had the time available to it to take 
this up, the gentleman from Missouri 
would have gone along with us com- 
pletely on a unanimous basis in respect 
to both of these amendments that we 
have accepted in the conference commit- 
tee, for the reason that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is very much 
interested in this matter of the medical 
care of the people of the United States. 
I know he is from the many conversa- 
tions I have had with him. 

What we are trying to do here in this 
provision is to extend a provision of law 
that originated within the Committee 
on Ways and Means some years ago in 
connection with the taxation of life in- 
surance companies providing a 2-percent 
deduction from income for group health 
and accident insurance premiums. As I 
say, we are extending that philosophy to 
the individual health and accident poli- 
cies in the hope that we can enable these 
insurance companies to extend their 
operations and provide the kinds of 
health and accident policies that the 
American people really need, and on the 
basis of premiums that they can pay. 

I am confident the gentleman from 
Missouri is so interested in this subject 
he would not raise a procedural question 
to prevent the adoption of such a worth- 
while objective, and will not stand on 
procedure when a matter of this sort is 
involved. I think I know him that well. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I must say 
the gentleman is in error. Much as I 
approve this bill, and indeed I do, I cer- 
tainly feel procedural matters are im- 
portant, and I think it is time we begin 
to pay attention to that in this body. 
Otherwise, we are going to go down the 
drain of government by man and not our 
form of government by law. Indeed, 
that is the point. The gentleman from 
Arkansas has not answered the question. 
Was this particular amendment ger- 
mane to this particular bill? 

Mr. MILLS. I answered the question, 
if the gentleman had been listening 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I was 
listening. 

Mr. MILLS. To my response to the 
question that the gentleman from Iowa 
raised—I stated it depended on the 
meaning of the rules of germaneness he 
was asking about. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Exactly. 

Mr. MILLS. I have told the gentle- 
man the reason for the germaneness of 
it, and I say it is my judgment that under 
the rules of germaneness in the House 
this amendment might not be in order. 
But this matter is not new to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and it is not 
new to the House conferees. I certainly 
think it involves too much for us to hesi- 
tate about it because it happens to be an 
amendment appended in the other body. 
The purposes it would accomplish, 
through the acceptance by the House of 
this amendment, I can assure the gentle- 
man, are good, and there was no objec- 
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tion within the conference to the amend- 
ment itself, except that perhaps the 
thing that we were doing here should 
have been extended somewhat to include 
the sale of individual health and accident 
policies by the so-called casualty com- 
panies as well as life insurance com- 
panies. That is what we are having the 
Treasury and the staff look further into. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; I would be glad to 
yield further. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman has suggested that I have not 
been listening to what he said. I tried 
to listen very carefully to the gentleman, 
and may I say to the gentleman that 
apparently my point has been missed 
and I have not been very clear. This is 
an issue of germaneness. It is an issue 
of whether or not the Senate rule of 
germaneness or the House rule of 
germaneness applies. What I am trying 
to point out in this instance is that we 
have a constitutional problem involved 
here and, therefore, it behooves us in 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
be concerned. This bill does not bother 
me because I happen to favor it, but 
the procedural question bothers me 
deeply. So much so that I shall remind 
the gentleman from Arkansas of this 
fact: I voted against the conference 
report on the extension of Korean excise 
taxes where it included a Senate amend- 
ment that I have been seeking to accom- 
plish for years. I made a speech on the 
floor of the House that the principle 
involved here was too much to be ig- 
nored, because it might be something of 
momentary advantage or something that 
was momentarily desirable by all of us. 
I urge the chairman to review this point 
carefully because it does involve a rela- 
tionship which we are going to continue 
to have with the other body and if we 
do not agree on some intelligent rule of 
germaneness, this basic prerogative of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Constitution that revenue measures 
must originate here will become mean- 
ingless. If the Senate rule of ger- 
maneness is to prevail, they can intro- 
duce any original measure and, in fact, 
I think they do, and tack it onto any 
simple bill which we might send over. 
I think it does behoove our conferees to 
stand firm on this as a matter of prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to discuss for just 
a moment the substance of the changes 
that were made. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12180 in its original 
form would have extended for another 
temporary period the existing provisions 
in the law permitting the free importa- 
tion of personal and household effects 
brought into the country under Govern- 
ment orders. 

The first amendment, to which the 
House managers agreed, permits the 
free entry of monofilament fish nets. 
These nets are used by the conservation 
agencies for sampling, and are not pro- 
duced in the United States. 
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The second Senate amendment ex- 
tended the deduction of 2 percent of 
premiums applied in computing under- 
writing income on group health and acci- 
dent insurance policies to individual 
health and accident policies written 
both by life insurance companies and by 
casualty insurance companies. When 
coupled with H.R. 10650, the deduction 
would also have been available to the 
mutual casualty companies. Your con- 
ferees restricted the amendment to ap- 
ply solely to life insurance companies 
writing individual health and accident 
policies. 

It seems to me that equity demands 
that if the deduction is to be allowed to 
one form of business engaged in selling 
health and accident policies, it should 
be allowed to other forms. In other 
words, if life companies are to get this 
additional deduction, the casualty com- 
panies, both stock and mutual, should 
also have the deduction. After all, they 
are all competitive one with the other. 
However, it was claimed that the need for 
relief was particularly acute in the case 
of the life insurance companies, who 
were writing individual health and acci- 
dent contracts in competition wth non- 
profit organizations. 

Because of my objections, it was agreed 
that the matter would be reconsidered in 
the next Congress, and the staff was di- 
rected to make a study of the tax burden 
on the writing of health and accident 
insurance policies by life insurance com- 
panies and casualty insurance com- 
panies, both stock and mutual. Because 
of these assurances, I agreed to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Larn] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
for his assurance. Without his assur- 
ance I could not support this conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Mae and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 324, nays 8, not voting 103, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 243] 
YEAS—324 
Abbitt Anderson, III. Ayres 
Abernethy Andrews Bailey 
Addabbo Arends Baker 
Albert Ashley Baldwin 
Alexander Ashmore Baring 
‘ord Aspinall Barry 

Andersen, Auchincloss Bates 

Avery Becker 
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Beckworth 
Belcher 


Bell 

Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Berry 

Betts 

Boggs 
Boland 


Dague 
Daniels 


Donohue 


Curtis, Mo. 


Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 

Harris 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harsha 
Harvey, Mich. 
Healey 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, III. 
Holifield 
Holland 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Md. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 


Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kearns 


Ki 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Kunkel 
Kyl 

Laird 
Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
Lipscomb 
McCulloch 
McDowell 


Mason 
Matthews 
Michel 
Miller, 
George P. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moorehead, 
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NOT VOTING—103 


Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 


St. Germain 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Selden 
Sheppard 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thornberry 
'Toll 

Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tupper 

Udall, Morris K. 
Uliman 


Widnall 
Williams 
Willis 


Wilson, Calif, 
Winstead 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 


Mathias 
Saylor 


Adair Hagan, Ga Norblad 
Anfuso Harrison, Va. Norrell 
Barrett Harvey, Ind O'Brien, Ill. 
Bass, N.H Hays Pilcher 
Bass, Tenn. Hébert Rains 
Battin Hoffman, Mich. Reifel 
Beermann ull Reuss 
Blatnik Johnson, Wis. Riley 
Blitch Judd Rivers, Alaska 
Breeding Kee Rivers, S.C. 
Brewster Kelly Rogers, Colo. 
Bromwell Keogh Rutherford 
Buckley Landrum Ryan, Mich. 
Carey Latta Santangelo 
Celler Lindsay Saund 
Cohelan Loser Scherer 
Cooley McDonough Scranton 
Curtis, Mass McIntire Seely-Brown 
vis, McSween Shelley 
James C McVey Sikes 
Dawson MacGregor Smith, Miss. 
Denton Magnuson Stratton 
Derwinski Martin, Mass. Thomas 
Diggs Martin, Nebr. Thompson, La 
Dooley May ck 
Dorn Meader Van Zandt 
Edmondson Merrow eis 
Farbstein Miller, Clem Whalley 
Fenton Minshall Whitener 
Finnegan Montoya Wickersham 
Fino Moore Wilson, Ind. 
Fogarty Morris Wright 
Garmatz Morse Yates 
Glaimo Moulder Zelenko 
Gray Multer 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Rutherford with Mr. Reifel. 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Brewster with Mr. Judd. 

. Hébert with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

. Breeding with Mr. Fino. 

Hull with Mr. Derwinski. 
Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 

Bromwell. 
Mr. Tuck with Mr. Scranton. 
Mr. Loser with Mr. Norblad. 
Mr. Montoya with Mr. Beermann, 
Mr. Morris with Mr. Meader. 
Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr, Lindsay. 
Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Van Pelt. 
Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Battin. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


. Garmatz with Mr. Fenton. 
. Fogarty with Mr. Morse. 
. Santangelo with Mr. Adair. 
Shelley with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Wilson of 
Indiana. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Martin 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Seely-Brown. 

Mr. McSween with Mrs. May. 

Mr, Clem Miller with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. Johnson of Wisconsin with Mr. Latta. 
Mr. Curtis of 


of 


Mr. Cohelan with Mrs. Weis. 

Mr, Pilcher with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Bass of New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. James C. Davis with Mr. Merrow. 

Mrs. Riley with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 

Mr, Finnegan with Mr. McVey. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Dooley. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
ah motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


MI. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
| I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
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mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file certain privileged reports. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 
There was no objection. 


FOWLING NETS—EXCISE TAX ON 
CERTAIN TELEVISION TUBES— 
LOCAL ADVERTISING 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
6682) to provide for the exemption of 
fowling nets from duty, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

After line 12, insert: 

“Sec. 2. For the purpose of applying the 
provisions of sections 4218, 4220, and 
6416(b) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, during the period beginning on Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, and ending at the close of 
August 31, 1955, and for the purpose of ap- 
plying the corresponding provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 for the pe- 
riod beginning on October 1, 1952, and end- 
ing at the close of December 31, 1954, with 
respect to the sale of a tube taxable under 
section 4141 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 or section 3404(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939, as the case may be, 
to the manufacturer or producer of an ar- 
ticle which 

“(1) was primarily adapted for use as a 
component part of a television receiving set; 

“(2) was not a radio and television com- 
ponent taxable under section 4141 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 or a chassis 
taxable under section 3404(b) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1939, as the case may 
be; and 

“(3) was sold to a manufacturer or pro- 
ducer of television receiving sets taxable un- 
der section 4141 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 or section 3404(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939, as the case 
may be; 
such article shall be treated as having been 
taxable under section 4141 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 or section 3404(b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, as the 
case may be.” 

After line 12, insert: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Section 4216 (f) (4)(C) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
the definition of local advertising) is 
amended by striking out ‘or appears in a 
newspaper’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
„ appears in a newspaper or magazine, or is 
displayed by means of an outdoor advertis- 
ing sign or poster’. 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to articles sold 
on or after the first day of the first calendar 
quarter beginning more than 20 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
provide for the exemption of fowling nets 
from duty, and for other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 


There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2412) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6682) to provide for the exemption of fowl- 
ing nets from duty, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 1. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Page 2, line 15, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “Sec. 3.“ and insert: 
“Sec. 2.“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 

WILBUR D. MILLS, 

CECIL R. KING, 

THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, 

Noan M. MASON, 

JoHN W. BYRNES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 6682) to provide for 
the exemption of fowling nets from duty, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment added 
a new section to the bill relating to the ap- 
plication of the manufacturers excise tax 
on radio and television components to cer- 
tain tubes sold during the period beginning 
October 1, 1952, and ending August 31, 1955. 
The effect of the amendment would be to 
exempt the tubes from tax if sold to the 
manufacturer or producer of an article which 
(1) was primarily adapted for use as a com- 
ponent part of a television receiving set, (2) 
was not a taxable chassis or radio and tele- 
vision component, and (3) was sold to a 
manufacturer or producer of taxable televi- 
sion receiving sets. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment add- 
ed a new section to the bill relating to the 
definition of the term “local advertising” for 
purposes of determining the amount ex- 
cluded from the selling price on which the 
manufacturers excise tax is based. Under 
existing law, the term “local advertising” 
means only advertising which— 

(A) is initiated or obtained by the pur- 
chaser or any subsequent vendee, 

(B) names the article for which the price 
is determinable under this section and states 
the location at which such article may be 
purchased at retail, and 

(C) is broadcast over a radio station or 
television station or appears in a newspaper. 

Under the Senate amendment, the term 
includes advertising which appears in a 
magazine or is displayed by means of an 
outdoor advertising sign or poster as well as 
advertising which appears in a newspaper 
or is broadcast over a radio station or tele- 
vision station. The House recedes with a 
clerical amendment. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the title 
of the bill. 

WILBUR D. MILLS, 

CECIL R. KING, 

THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, 

Noan M. MASON, 

JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
recalled that some weeks ago the House 
passed by unanimous consent the bill 
introduced by our colleague, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], 
H.R. 6682. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendments made 
by the other body to this bill made no 
change in the provisions passed by 
the House. However, two amendments 
added additional provisions to the House 
version of the bill, one of which would, 
in effect, have retroactively validated the 
tax-free purchase of certain tubes pur- 
chased by manufacturers of television 
tuners during the period October 1, 1952, 
to August 31, 1955, for incorporation in 
such tuners. Under the conference 
agreement, this amendment was deleted 
from the bill. 

The second amendment made by the 
other body dealt with the provision of 
present law under which certain local 
advertising charges may be excluded 
from the sales price of articles to which 
the manufacturers excise tax applies. 
Under present law, only advertising that 
is broadcast over a radio or television 
station or appears in a newspaper quali- 
fies for this exclusion from the tax base. 
As amended by the other body, the type 
of local advertising media that would 
qualify for this special treatment would 
be expanded to include magazine ad- 
vertising and outdoor advertising signs 
or posters. Under the conference agree- 
ment, this provision would be retained. 

Mr. Speaker, I might add that in the 
process of doing this initially, I think it 
was inadvertence that limited the appli- 
cation of this treatment in this respect: 
In order to correct what I am sure was 
unintended by both branches of the Con- 
gress, the other body has added to this 
bill the type of local advertising media 
that involves magazine advertising, out- 
door advertising, signs, or posters. 

Mr. Speaker, that should be done, and 
I would suggest that this unanimous 
consent conference report should be 
unanimously adopted by the House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill, H.R. 6682, as passed the 
House provided for the exemption of 
fowling nets from duty. The Senate 
then amended the bill to exempt certain 
radio and television tubes from the 
manufacturers excise tax during a 
specified period. The House managers 
disagreed to this and the Senate receded. 

A further amendment, to which the 
House managers did agree, provides for 
the broadening of the definition of the 
term “local advertising” for the purposes 
of determining exclusions from selling 
price in the computation of the manu- 
facturers excise tax. It is broadened to 
include magazine and outdoor display- 
sign advertising. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no objection to this amendment and, 
therefore, favor adoption of the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MILLS. First permit me to sup- 
plement my remarks by pointing out that 
this language of this amendment is along 
the lines of the bill which is now pending 
in the Committee on Ways and Means, 
introduced by our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. HERLONG]. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HERLONG] 
has been very interested in bringing 
about a correction of this situation that 
I described earlier and which I am sure 
resulted from an cversight. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The amendments that 
have been worked out in conference are 
germane to this general subject of tax 
revision, are they not? 

Mr. MILLS. We thought that the 
amendment was certainly one that jus- 
tified correction but, here again, I must 
point out to the gentleman from Iowa in 
all frankness that the bill which the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Win- 
NALL] introduced and which we passed 
dealt with the free importation of so- 
called fowling nets, a tariff matter. This 
amendment of the Senate refers to sec- 
tion 4216(f) (4) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, and is a tax matter. It 
might be held not to be germane under 
the rules of the House. But, here again, 
Iam sure my friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross], recognizes that these 
are matters that are clearly within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

They are clearly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. It is not like taking up an 
agriculture bill and adding some amend- 
ment involving the monetary fund, or 
something of that sort. These do con- 
form to the jurisdictions of both of these 
committees clearly. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his explanation. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WALTER). The question is on the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
in further reference to the conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE 
EFFEGENE WINGO 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep sorrow that I announce to the 
House the passing of Mrs. Effegene 
(Locke) Wingo, a former Member of the 
House of Representatives, who repre- 
sented the district which I now have the 
privilege and honor of representing. 
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Mrs. Wingo was born in Lockesburg, 
Sevier County, on April 13, 1883. She 
attended public and private schools and 
Union Female College, Oxford, Miss. 
She was graduated from Maddox Sem- 
inary, Little Rock, Ark., in 1901, and 
moved to Texarkana, Ark., in 1895, and 
to DeQueen, Ark., in 1897. She was 
elected as a Democrat on November 4, 
1930, to the 7ist Congress. Her husband 
before her had served in the House, rep- 
resenting this district for several terms. 
She was elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the untimely death of her husband, 
Otis Theodore Wingo. Some of the older 
Members who were here at that time, I 
am sure, remember Otis Wingo and also 
his lovely wife, Mrs. Wingo. 

On the same day that she was elected 
to succeed her husband in the House, 
she was elected to the 72d Congress and 
served from November 4, 1930, to March 
3, 1933. She was not a candidate for 
renomination in 1932. 

Mrs. Wingo wrote me a letter about a 
year ago in which she inquired about 
the consideration which the House and 
the Congress had given to a program 
that she, herself, had sponsored when 
she was in the Congress. She was the 
cofounder in 1934 of the National In- 
stitute of Public Affairs here in Wash- 
ington, D.C., engaged in educational and 
research work. 

Mrs. Wingo passed away September 
20, in Brent Memorial Hospital, Burling- 
ton, Ontario, where she was living with 
her son at the time, Otis T. Wingo, and 
where he now lives. 

Funeral services will be held this aft- 
ernoon at 3 o’clock at St. Albans Church, 
interment in Rock Creek Cemetery. 

Mrs. Wingo is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. L. L. Sawyer, who lives here in 
Washington, D.C., and by her son, Otis 
T. Wingo, Jr. I know I express the sen- 
timents of every Member of this House 
when we extend to them and all the 
family our deepest sympathy in the loss 
of their mother. 


AMENDMENTS TO PERISHABLE 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
ACT, 1930 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
1037) to amend the provisions of the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930, relating to practices in the 
marketing of perishable agricultural 
commodities, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2408) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1037), to amend the provisions of the Per- 
ishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 1930, 
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relating to practices in the marketing of 
perishable agricultural commodities, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12; and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “That paragraphs (6) and (7) of the 
first section of the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act, 1930 (7 U.S.C. 499a), are 
amended to read as follows: 

““(6) The term dealer“ means any per- 
son engaged in the business of buying or 
selling in wholesale or jobbing quantities, as 
defined by the Secretary, any perishable 
agricultural commodity in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, except that (A) no producer 
shall be considered as a “dealer” in respect 
to sales of any commodity of his own raising; 
(B) no person buying any such commodity 
solely for sale at retail shall be considered 
as a “dealer” until the invoice cost of his 
purchases of perishable agricultural com- 
modities in any calendar year are in excess 
of $90,000; and (C) no person buying any 
commodity for canning and/or processing 
within the State where grown shall be con- 
sidered a dealer“ whether or not the 
canned or processed product is to be shipped 
in interstate or foreign commerce, unless 
such product is frozen or packed in ice, or 
consists of cherries in brine, within the 
meaning of paragraph (4) of this section. 
Any person not considered as a “dealer” 
under clauses (A), (B), and (C) may elect 
to secure a license under the provisions of 
section 3, and in such case and while the 
license is in effect such person shall be 
considered as a “dealer”; 

„%) The term “broker” means any per- 
son engaged in the business of negotiating 
sales and purchases of any perishable agri- 
cultural commodity in interstate or for- 
eign commerce for or on behalf of the ven- 
dor or the purchaser, respectively, except 
that no person shall be deemed to be a 
“broker” if such person is an independent 
agent negotiating sales for and on behalf 
of the vendor and if the only sales of such 
commodities negotiated by such person are 
sales of frozen fruits and vegetables having 
an invoice value not in excess of $90,000 in 
any calendar year.’ 

“Sec. 2. The first section of such Act (7 
U.S.C. 499a) is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

“"(9) The term “responsibly connected” 
means affiliated or connected with a com- 
mission merchant, dealer, or broker as (A) 
partner in a partnership, or (B) officer, 
director, or holder of more than 10 per 
centum of the outstanding stock of a cor- 
poration or association; 

“*(10) The terms “employ” and “employ- 
ment” mean any affiliation of any person 
with the business operations of a licensee, 
with or without compensation, including 
ownership or self-employment.’ ” 

And the House agree to the same. 

GEORGE M. GRANT, 

HARLAN HAGEN, 

W. Pat JENNINGS, 

CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 

CLIFFORD G. MCINTIRE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 

GEORGE D. AIKEN, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


September 21 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1037) to amend 
the provisions of the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act, 1930, relating to practices 
in the marketing of perishable agricultural 
commodities, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The only matter in disagreement between 
the Senate bill and the House amendments 
was the treatment to be accorded persons 
subject to the act solely by reason of their 
activities as retail dealers or frozen food 
brokers. The Senate limited the license fee 
which could be charged retail dealers and 
frozen food brokers to $25 a year. The House 
permitted the license fee for retail dealers to 
be increased to a maximum of $50, as pro- 
vided by the bill for other licensees; but ex- 
cluded retail dealers whose purchases of 
perishable agricultural commodities did not 
exceed $100,000 a year from the require- 
ments of the act, and excluded all frozen 
food brokers who represent sellers only. 
At present a retail dealer is subject to li- 
censing if he buys as much as a ton of 
perishable agricultural commodities on each 
of 21 days during any calendar year, and a 
frozen food broker is subject to licensing if 
he negotiates the purchase or sale of any 
frozen fruits or vegetables. The committee 
of conference recommends that retail deal- 
ers purchasing less than $90,000 a year worth 
of perishable agricultural commodities, and 
frozen food brokers representing sellers only 
and negotiating sales of less than $90,000 a 
year worth of frozen fruits and vegetables, be 
excluded from the requirements of the act. 

The number of retailers and frozen food 
brokers now subject to license and the num- 
ber which the Department of Agriculture 
estimates would be subject to license under 
House amendment No, 1 and the conference 
substitute therefor are as follows: 


RETAILERS 


At present 3,528 retailers out of more than 
230,000 are licensed. With a $90,000 stand- 
ard, about 1,200 would be licensed. With a 
$100,000 standard, about 1,125 would have 
been licensed. 


FROZEN FOOD BROKERS 


At present 475 such brokers are licensed. 
With a $90,000 standard, about 260 would be 
licensed. 

The House made 12 amendments to the 
Senate bill. The committee of conference 
recommends that the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the House amendments 
numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 
and that the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to House amendment No. 1 and agree 
to the same with an amendment. 

House amendment No. 1 excluded retail 
dealers purchasing not more than $100,000 
worth of perishable agricultural commod- 
ities a year, and all frozen food brokers 
representing sellers only from the require- 
ment of the act. The conference substitute 
would exclude retail dealers purchasing not 
more than $90,000 worth of perishable 
agricultural commodities a year, and frozen 
food brokers representing sellers only and 
negotiating not more than $90,000 worth 
of frozen fruits and vegetables a year. 

House amendment No. 3 struck out the 
Senate provision limiting the license fee for 
retail dealers and frozen food brokers to $25 
a year. In view of the recommendation of 
the conference committee with respect to 
the exclusion of the smaller retail dealers 
and frozen food brokers, those that would 
remain subject to the act should be required 
to pay the same fee as other licensees, and 
the committee of conference therefore recom- 
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mends that the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to amendment No. 3. The present 
maximum license fee under the act is $25. 
The bill would raise the maximum license 
fee to $50. During the hearings on the 
bill the Department indicated that for the 
first year it was not anticipated that the 
license fee would be more than $36. The 
conferees would expect the Department to 
exert every effort to keep the fee within this 
figure and that the exclusion of the smaller 
retailers and frozen food brokers would not 
require an increase above this figure. 
Amendments numbered 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

10, 11, and 12 merely change section numbers 
to reflect the insertion of a new section 1 in 
the bill by House amendment No. 1. In 
view of the conference committee recom- 
mendation with respect to amendment No. 1, 
it recommends that the Senate recede from 
its disagreement to these technical amend- 
ments. 

GEORGE M. GRANT, 

HARLAN HAGEN, 

W. PAT JENNINGS, 

CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 

CLIFFORD G. MCINTIRE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

Mr. GROSS. Are all of the amend- 
ments put into the bill in conference 
germane to the general subject matter 
of the bill? 

Mr. GRANT. They are absolutely 
germane to the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before us is a very important piece of 
legislation. It contains numerous im- 
provements to the Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act and a provision 
for the increase in fees under that act 
which will permit it to continue to be 
self-supporting. The Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act is one of the 
oldest and most successful regulatory 
programs operated by the Department 
of Agriculture. Its basic purpose is to 
assure producers of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables that they will receive fair treat- 
ment and fair payment when their com- 
modities are shipped to buyers in other 
States, and to assure those buyers and 
all of the handlers along the route that 
they will receive the kind of commodi- 
ties they are paying for and that they, 
too, will receive equitable treatment. 

The act has been entirely self-sup- 
porting and has paid its way by collec- 
tion of annual fees, presently set at the 
maximum of $25 permitted under the 
act, collected from those who are li- 
censed under the act. The Department 
has reached the point where it is no 
longer able to operate its program within 
this $1.25 limitation and one of the pur- 
poses of this bill is to increase the 
amount of the license fee which may be 
charged in order to continue to have this 
program entirely self-sustaining. The 
bill permits an ultimate increase in the 
license fees to $50 per year, if this should 
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become necessary. No such increase is 
needed or contemplated at the present 
time, however, and the Department has 
stated, and the committee of conference 
so understands, that the immediate in- 
crease in license fees will be to a figure 
not in excess of $36. If, in later years, 
an additional increase is found to be nec- 
essary, this is to be announced well in 
advance and subject to discussion by the 
trade and by the appropriate committees 
of Congress before it is placed into effect. 

In the form in which this bill was 
introduced in both the House and the 
Senate, Mr. Speaker, it contained no 
element of controversy. 

During the hearings, however, amend- 
ments to the bill were suggested by rep- 
resentatives of food retailers and of 
frozen-food brokers, both of whom are 
licensed under the act—the retailers only 
if they do an annual business in fresh 
and frozen fruits and vegetables exceed- 
ing approximately $30,000 worth per 
year. During the hearings, representa- 
tives of both these groups asked for fur- 
ther exemptions for their particular 
group from the operations of the act. 

The Senate responded to this request 
by retaining the basic requirements for 
licensing of retailers and frozen-food 
brokers exactly where they were in the 
act but providing that the increase in 
license fee should not apply to these two 
groups. 

The House went further in acceding 
to the request of these groups and pro- 
vided that all retailers doing an annual 
business in fresh and frozen fruits and 
vegetables of less than $100,000 per year, 
and all frozen-food brokers representing 
vendors should be eliminated from reg- 
istration under the act. These provi- 
sions were the only items of the bill in 
controversy between the House and the 
Senate. While I was very much in favor 
of retaining the House version, this was 
found impossible. 

The conferees have reached what I be- 
lieve to be an equitable compromise on 
this matter as set out in the conference 
report. The conference report will pro- 
vide that this act will not cover any re- 
tailer who does an annual business of less 
than $90,000 per year in fresh and frozen 
fruits and vegetables, and will apply the 
same minimum figure, $90,000, to brokers 
of frozen fruits and vegetables. No 
broker of frozen fruits and vegetables 
will be required to register under the act 
if he does a business of less than $90,000 
per year in these commodities. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
se motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


GIFTS TO MINORS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 11018) to 
amend the act concerning gifts to minors 
in the District of Columbia, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and consider the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 10, strike out all after line 12 over to 
and including line 14 on page 11, and insert: 

“Sec. 5. (a) A custodian shall be entitled 
to reasonable compensation for his services 


and to reimbursement from the custodial 


property for his reasonable expenses incurred 
in the performance of his duties: Provided, 
That a custodian may act without compen- 
sation for his services. 

“(b) Compensation shall be according to: 

“(1) Any statute of the District of Colum- 
bia applicable to custodians; 

“(2) Any statute of the District of Colum- 
bia applicable to guardians; 

(3) An order of the court. 

“(c) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, a custodian shall not be required to give 
a bond for the performance of his duties. 

“(d) A custodian not compensated for his 
services shall not be liable for losses to the 
custodial property unless they result from his 
bad faith, intentional wrongdoing, or gross 
negligence or from his failure to maintain the 
standard of prudence in investing the cus- 
todial property provided in this Act.” 

Page 15, after line 7, insert: 

“(c) Nothing here shall be deemed to re- 
peal or modify the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as amended, and the District of Colum- 
bia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, as 
amended.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, is a copy of this 
bill available? I have asked for copies 
of all bills coming up today. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
passed the House some time ago. The 
other body amended this proposed legis- 
lation and returned it to the House. I 
imagine copies of the bill are available. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no report nor 
is there a copy of the bill at the desk. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I have just stated 
the bill passed the House some time ago 
and was amended by the Senate, the 
report and bill should be available. 

Mr. GROSS. I have no doubt it passed 
the House some time ago, I will say to 
my friend from South Carolina. It, ob- 
viously, had to. But I have nothing here 
to go on. Will the gentleman please 
explain the bill and the amendments? 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Senate added 
an amendment to the bill which has to 
do with gifts to minors in the District 
of Columbia. We are amending the 
Senate amendment so as to make certain 
that the person who is making the gift 
can set the fee for the person who ad- 
ministers his estate. 

Mr. GROSS. You say this bill was 
amended? 

Mr. McMILLAN. It was amended in 
the Senate and was returned. My com- 
mittee proposes to amend the Senate 
amendment by inserting language to 
protect the donor. 

Mr. GROSS. Are all the amendments 
in this bill, as it is presently before us, 
germane to the subject matter of the 
bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Absolutely, yes. If 
the gentleman from Iowa would care to 
see a copy of the bill, he may have my 
copy. 

Mr. GROSS. I would not be able to 
do very much with it in this short space 
of time. 
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- The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
WALTER]. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina? 


There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read the first Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, strike out all after line 12 over 
to and including line 14 on page 11, and 
insert: 

“Sec. 5. (a) A custodian shall be entitled 
to reasonable compensation for his services 
and to reimbursement from the custodial 
property for his reasonable expenses incurred 
in the performance of his duties: Provided, 
That a custodian may act without compen- 
sation for his services. 

“(b) Compensation shall be according to: 

“(1) Any statute of the District of Colum- 
bia applicable to custodians; 

“(2) Any statute of the District of Co- 
lumbia applicable to guardians; 

“(3) An order of the court. 

“(c) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, a custodian shall not be required to 
give a bond for the performance of his duties. 

“(d) A custodian not compensated for his 
services shall not be liable for losses to the 
custodial property unless they result from 
his bad faith, intentional wrongdoing, or 
gross negligence or from his failure to main- 
tain the standard of prudence in investing 
the custodial property provided in this Act.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. McMILLan moves that the House con- 
cur in Senate amendment 1 with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment in subsec- 
tion (b) and subparagraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) thereof, of section 5, insert the follow- 


“(b) Compensation for the guardian or 
custodian shall be according to: 

“(1) Any direction of the donor when the 
gift is made, provided that it is not in ex- 
cess of any statutory limitation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for guardians or custo- 
dians; 

“(2) Any statute of the District of Colum- 
bia applicable to custodians or guardians; 

3) Any order of the court.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of my amendment to the Senate 
amendment is to assure and provide that 
any donor of a gift may fix the com- 
pensation for the guardian or custo- 
dian—which the House bill originally 
provided and which the Senate struck 
out—but with the proviso that such com- 
pensation will not be in excess of that al- 
lowed by District of Columbia law for 
guardians or custodians. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMILLAN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read * next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, after line 7, insert: 

“(c) Nothing here shall be deemed to re- 
peal or modify the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, as amended, and the District of Co- 
lumbia Income and Franchise Tax a of 
1947, as amended.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. McMILtan moves that the House con- 
cur in the Senate amendment No. 2. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 305, COMMUNI- 
CATIONS ACT OF 1934 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
the resolution, House Resolution 779, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11732) to amend section 305 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmirH] and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, House Reso- 
lution 779 makes in order the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 11732 to amend 
section 305 of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended. It provides for 1 
hour of debate and is an open rule. 

The purpose of the legislation, Mr. 
Speaker, is to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to authorize the Presi- 
dent to license foreign governments to 
operate low-power point-to-point radio 
stations, as distinguished from broad- 
casting stations, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, for transmission of messages to 
points outside the United States. This 
legislation is needed in order to enable 
the U.S. Government to offer reciprocity 
when attempting to secure permission 
from foreign governments for the es- 
tablishment by the United States of radio 
stations in foreign countries. At present, 
the Communications Act prohibits the 
granting of such authority to nonciti- 
zens. 

Mr. Speaker, it is felt that with this 
permission which would be on a very 
limited basis and very tightly controlled, 
that the reciprocity that. the United 
States could get by being permitted. to 
establish radio stations in foreign coun- 
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tries would be a substantial gain. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption 
of House Resolution 779. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 779 is 
an open rule providing for the considera- 
tion of H.R. 11732, which is a measure 
known as the Amendment to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. It will permit 
the President under reciprocal agree- 
ment with other countries to permit the 
operation of a radio station at the Em- 
bassy of a foreign country in Washing- 
ton, D.C., providing we are allowed to 
have a radio station at our Embassy in 
the country with which the agreement is 
worked out. 

I was opposed to the bill as originally 
reported but in the meantime it has been 
possible to work out an amendment 
which the chairman told me he would 
accept and which I believe would help 
the bill and take care, at least in part, of 
my objections, at least to the point where 
if my amendment is adopted I can then 
support the legislation. I do feel, how- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, that we should make a 
record here today, so that the President, 
whether it be President Kennedy or some 
future President, and the State Depart- 
ment, the Secretary of State and others, 
may know our intent and views in the 
matter. I for one feel this is a very dan- 
gerous precedent to allow a foreign coun- 
try to establish a radio station in this 
country. It must be used with the utmost 
discretion. I would hate to have the 
Soviet Embassy on 16th Street have a 
legitimate radio station which could 
operate between here and Moscow. 

Mr. Speaker, I am making my state- 
ment based on the fact that I have been 
in the past with the FBI. I supervised 
all the national defense activities in the 
Los Angeles office of the FBI prior to and 
during the period of the last war. That 
had to do with espionage, sabotage, un- 
American activities, communism, inter- 
nal security measures, plant protection 
and others. 

In that capacity, where I was in a su- 
pervisory capacity, I knew of the im- 
portant cases throughout the United 
States because we, of course, exchanged 
reports. 

I can assure you that activities involv- 
ing espionage against the United States 
were operated out of the German Em- 
bassy and Consuls continuously prior to 
the war, and it was an extremely difficult 
problem. 

Japanese boats, for instance, would 
bring spies to the Pacific Coast almost 
every week. On every ship that came 
over here there were a certain number 
of these people who immediately would 
report to the consul, leave their papers 
there, and go on. Of course the Director 
of the Bureau and the agents were keen- 
ly interested in not having any foreign- 
inspired sabotage such as took place 
during the First World War when the 
Black Tom explosion occurred. It in- 
volved some $63 million. I am pleased 
to state at this time we did not have any 
„ sabotage during World 

ar II. 
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I do not take complete credit for this 
on behalf of the Bureau. We had tre- 
mendous help from Military Intelligence, 
G-2, Naval Intelligence, all of the local 
sheriffs’ offices, and other police officers 
throughout the United States, which 
made it possible for us to keep sabotage 
to a minimum. Most of the espionage 
agents were identified and apprehended. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I want the 
Recorp to show I am not in any way 
attempting to speak for Mr. Hoover, Di- 
rector of the FBI. I am speaking only 
for myself. It has always been the 
policy of the Director to not comment 
on matters which have to do with poli- 
cies outside the operation of the FBI. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to state for 
the record the specific objections which 
I have to the original bill, so that they 
will be there as a part of the perma- 
nent RECORD. 

First. It is extremely difficult to moni- 
tor burst types of transmission. While 
the United States might well monitor the 
broadcast over a period of time during 
which the broadcast would not pose a se- 
curity threat to our Nation, the fact 
remains the Soviet, particularly, could 
suddenly change frequency, get their 
message across, and then go off the air. 

Second. Establishment of stations in 
the United States by the Soviet and their 
bloc nations obviously puts the Soviet in 
a position to pose questions to their in- 
stallations here and get immediate an- 
swers. The proposed setup would give 
the Soviet an almost immediate means 
of communication and thus puts them in 
a position to relay information and take 
action thereon more rapidly. 

Third. It is well known that Soviet es- 
pionage operations are tightly controlled 
from Moscow. The new system of radio 
contact would permit them instantane- 
ous control rather than waiting for dip- 
lomatic pouch replies, a relatively slow 
method of sending and receiving mes- 
sages. The new system would, therefore, 
obtain for the Soviet immediate control 
and constant control. 

Fourth. Enactment of this bill would 
make possible establishment by foreign 
governments—potentially hostile to the 
United States—of instantaneous com- 
munications facilities which might be 
used to the great detriment of security 
of this country. Such facilities might 
even be used to indicate the exact mo- 
ment an attack on the United States 
would be most successful. 

Fifth. Once radio transmitters are in- 
stalled by foreign governments, there is 
no way to effectively assure that the for- 
eign government radio operations are 
within its authorization. Even the best 
monitoring installations and equipment 
could not assure that the foreign gov- 
ernment would not take advantage of 
the authorized installations to sneak use 
of higher powered equipment, high speed 
radio transmissions, or different radio 
frequencies in handling communications 
adverse to the interests of the United 
States. 

It would appear that the United States 
could not allow the authorized operation 
without making some attempts to police 
it. This would require a considerable 
expenditure in manpower and facilities, 
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even though there could be no assurance 
that the policing operation would be 
completely successful. 

Sixth. The rapidly expanding use of 
radio equipment within the United 
States and throughout the world has 
already created a problem in connec- 
tion with the assignment of radio com- 
munications frequencies. Allowing for- 
eign governments to establish radio 
transmitters within this country would 
further increase this problem and might 
result in action detrimental to the in- 
terests of U.S. commercial radio com- 
panies. 

Seventh. Foreign government embas- 
sies are usually located in residential 
neighborhoods. Operation of radio 
transmitters in such neighborhoods 
might cause considerable interference 
to the television and radio sets of citizens 
in the area. In such cases, the diplo- 
matic immunity of the establishment 
would leave no recourse for the citizen 
and voter. 

Eighth. According to Acting Secre- 
tary of State Ball’s testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on June 21, 1962, in support of S. 
$252—same as H.R. 11732—the reason 
for this bill is to provide the State De- 
partment with a rapid means of com- 
munication with its “newer posts 
throughout the world—in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America.” He said, Prob- 
lem before us is not communication with 
such major capitals as London and Paris 
or Bonn.“ 

Mr. Speaker, as to the history of this 
bill, 2 weeks ago we had a rather hurried 
meeting of the Committee on Rules in 
order to try to get out some non- 
controversial bills in order to have some 
fillers last week. We considered some 
eight bills and seven of them were re- 
ported. Five passed, I believe, on an oral 
vote. I think only one of them required 
a record vote. This was the other bill, 
with the exception of the freight for- 
warders’ bill, which was continued over, 
and it was tabled yesterday. We did not 
have too much time to read and study 
the bills, the meeting being called rather 
rapidly in order to try and cooperate. I 
did not have an opportunity to thorough- 
ly read and study the report on the bill 
until after it was sent out under the 1- 
hour rule. I then spoke with our distin- 
guished Speaker, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], and 
told the Speaker my problem. He told 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], 
not to set this bill up for consideration 
until I had had an opportunity to study 
and make appropriate inquiries. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say to you 
and our distinguished majority leader 
that I appreciate the cooperation which 
has been extended to me not only on this 
bill but on each and every other request 
I have made of both of you during the 
time you were majority leader, as well as 
Speaker of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I discussed this matter 
with four men in the Department of 
State. Ilearned that the representatives 
of the Department of State do not 
share the concern which I have in regard 
to this measure, as much as I have in- 
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dicated on my part. They indicated to 
me they did not think it would be as I 
feelit could be. In any event, after sev- 
eral discussions, certain language was 
worked out as an amendment, which the 
State Department agreed to accept. The 
language would be to this effect: It pro- 
vides that the President may authorize 
a foreign government under such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe to 
construct and operate at the seat of the 
Government of the United States a low- 
power radio station in the fixed service 
at or near the site of the embassy or 
legation of such foreign government for 
transmission of its messages to points 
outside the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, this is reciprocal. It has 
to be worked out so that we may have 
such transmission station located in the 
foreign countries, and they may have 
one here. 

Mr. Speaker, the language which I am 
suggesting will change the purport of the 
bill in this way where in section (d) it 
states: “The President may,” I intend to 
offer an amendment to this effect: “pro- 
vided he determines it to be consistent 
with and in the interest of national se- 
curity.” 

Maybe you will say to me that this 
language is like being against sin, or 
something of that kind. But at least 
this calls it to the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. There will 
have to be some definite finding, in my 
opinion, that it is consistent with and 
in the interest of our national security. 
I hope that it will be determined on a 
top level, by the President, himself, and 
not by some career individual in the 
State Department. That due and deep 
consideration will be given so that the 
matter is handled in a way that the na- 
tional security of the United States of 
America is not in any way injured in 
extending the privileges under this par- 
ticular legislation. 

If this is agreed upon, I told the State 
Department I would support the bill and 
I told the very able chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Harris]. He agreed to accept 
the amendment and in turn, in view of 
the fact that both of us had engage- 
ments Tuesday on other official business, 
which we had had for some considerable 
period of time, we specifically asked the 
leadership to place this bill on the sus- 
pension calendar last Monday. It was 
No. 13, and when we reached it we were 
about ready to adjourn, and some other 
problem arose. So it was decided to 
consider the bill today under the rule 
which had been previously granted. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
want to concur in what the gentleman 
has said. I would like to compliment 
him on the fine way in which he has 
gone into the problem, and for having 
obtained information justifying this ac- 
tion. His understanding is the same as 
that which I had. I agreed to the 
amendment. I feel it does offer greater 
protection. I agreed also with the pur- 
poses and intent of the legislation and 
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that the President should have that au- 
thority. This language strengthens it, 
and again I compliment the gentleman 
for his assistance to us in that regard. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman. I 
should like to make one more statement. 
Some of my friends have said that in 
view of the farm bill and the higher edu- 
eation bill, my amended language might 
be taken out in the Senate. I person- 
ally have no fear of that. I have not 
tried to clear that with the State De- 
partment or with the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris}. I think the 
State Department desires this bill, even 
with the amendment in it and I think 
the Senate will probably pass the House 
bill. I doubt very much that we will 
have any conference report coming back 
with this language deleted. If it does 
happen, I will have to acknowledge sim- 
ply that I was naive, and I will have 
to apologize. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
compliment the gentleman on his state- 
ment. I think we are fortunate, in- 
deed, to have a man of the caliber of 
the gentleman from California in the 
House; a man who has had vast experi- 
ence in the intelligence field, and in his 
supervisory capacity as a special agent 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
for quite a number of years. 

I, too, share his concern, having been 
exposed to the same type of background 
and training. 

I am a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and dur- 
ing the course of our hearings I at- 
tempted to question Mr. Ball of the 
State Department concerning the pos- 
sibility that these messages could be in- 
tercepted or jammed in one way or 
another. The indication was that they 
could. We should point out, however, 
that we are not dealing with a broad- 
casting station; we are dealing with 
what they call a low-power point-to- 
point radio station. I asked Mr. Ball 
also, as did other members of the com- 
mittee, whether or not this legislation 
had been—I will not use the word 
cleared but discussed with the pres- 
ent intelligence agencies such as the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
CIA. The indication was that it had 
been discussed with them and that they 
approved this legislation, as set forth on 
page 2 of the report. 

As I indicated, I do share the concern 
of the gentleman from California relative 
to the wisdom of legislation of this na- 
ture. It was pointed out by the repre- 
sentatives of the State Department that 
there is a great need as far as U.S. agen- 
cies overseas are concerned to have com- 
munication with Washington through 
this means. However, some of the for- 
eign countries are reluctant to grant this 
privilege to us unless they have what 
they call reciprocity; that is, the same 
right to set up similar stations here in 
the District of Columbia. 

I look upon this bill with a great deal 
of reluctance, having had experience, 
knowing of the case of a radio station on 
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Long Island during the war which was 
used to have communication with the 
Nazis when they were our enemies. The 
gentleman in the well knows better than 
I the dangers involved. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio. I know of his 
long experience in the Bureau and his 
wonderful service there. I do appreciate 
his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection to 
the rule, and I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that. the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11732) to amend sec- 
tion 305 of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11732, with 
Mr. Bamey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 


tleman from California [Mr. SMITH}, a 
member of the Committee on Rules, has 
given to the House a very detailed report 
and explanation of the background of 
this legislation. since it reached the Com- 
mittee om Rules. At the time when I 
appeared seeking a rule—and the rule 
was granted—the questions which che 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH] 
asked helped to clear up some of the 
thinking on this important matter. I 
want to express my thanks again to the 
gentleman from California for his dili- 
gence and his efforts and wholehearted 
assistance with reference to this highly 
important and, I may say, somewhat 
sensitive problem. 

I also want. to comment on the fact 
that the gentlelady from Illinois [Mrs. 
Cuurcu] expressed some interest in this 
proposal a few days ago. She is always 
diligent in matters before this Congress, 
and we appreciate the enlightenment 
she has given us from her discussions 
and consideration, having been such a 
valuable member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs over such a long period 
of time and having contributed so much. 

The interest she has shown in this 
matter has, in my judgment, contributed 
a great deal. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a highly impor- 
tant piece of legislation. Although it 
appears to be simple, being a very short 
bill, and has for its purpose a delegation 
of authority to the President of the 
United States, in this particular limited 
field regarding communications, it is, in 
my judgment, one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation we have had 
in the field of our foreign relations and, 
particularly, the procedures we have 
with reference to communications and 
the carrying out of our foreign programs 
and our policies. 
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Mr. Chairman, our committee held 
hearings on this legislation which would 
amend section 305 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. It is recommended 
by the administration through the De- 
partment of State. 

We have the usual reports which are 
included in the hearings that are avail- 
able, reports from the Executive Office of 
the President, the General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, a rather 
lengthy report from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission which is in- 
cluded in the report, another one from 
the Department of Justice and then, of 
course, the usual report from the Depart- 
ment of State. They are all included in 
the hearings. 

In addition to that, the Under Secre- 
tary of State, the Honorable George W. 
Ball, appeared and testified before the 
committee on this matter and on its im- 
portance and why this legislation was 
needed. That, of course, is in the hear- 
ings that are available as well. 

Following public hearings, there were 
certain questions that members of the 
committee had. We then went into ex- 
ecutive session at which, in an off-the- 
record session, Mr. Ball indicated to us 
certain other information that would 
give a better understanding about the 
reasons for this program and ifs pur- 
poses. 

From these hearings and reports and 
from the consideration the committee 
gave to it, the committee was thoroughly 
eonvineed of the need for this legisla- 
tion and, therefore, reported the bill. It 
was not unanimously —— at the 
time. There were one or two members 
of the committee who were not — 
satisfied because of the sensitiveness of 


in their minds some of the same ques- 
tions which were in the mind of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SMITH}, of 
the Committee on Rules. It was because 
of these feelings that I, tegether with 
others, agreed with the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Smrrn} on the amend- 
ment which he explained to you a mo- 
ment ago, in an effort to be doubly sure 
that at least the Congress intends this 
to be used in the interest of the United 
States and for the security of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, the U.S. Government, 
and specifically the Department of State, 
has been hampered in the conduct of its 
foreign relations over the years by defi- 
ciencies in the available commercial 
telegraph channels between Washington 
and many areas of the world. In today's 
tempo of international developments, it 
is imperative that the President, through 
the Secretary of State, have available to 
him immediate on the spot reports from 
widely dispersed areas. Neither com- 
mercial enterprise nor diplomatic de- 


themselves to provide the dependable 
around-the-elock telegraph service 
which the U.S. Government now requires. 

From most European countries and 
certain other selected areas the com- 
mercial service is good and 


dependable. 
_ From a limited number of countries we 
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have high quality, high volume, U.S. 
military operated services. In the re- 
maining areas the Department of State 
has endeavored to imstall and operate 
its own radio communications channels. 
These efforts have been impeded pri- 
marily by the fact that existing U.S. law 
prohibits the operation of similar facil- 
ities by foreign nationals in the United 
States. 
After hreig very carefully the 
considerations of national security, the 
impact on the American commercial car- 
riers, and the possible problems of fre- 
quency assignment, international regis- 
tration and so forth, the Department of 
State has concluded that it is imperative 
in the national interest that steps be 
taken to facilitate the establishment of 
operating radio stations in many of our 
missions abroad and that the only rea- 
sonable avenue toward this end lies in 
the creation of means to grant foreign 
missions in Washington similar privi- 
lege. The proposed amendment to the 
Communications Act would give the 
President power to authorize negotiation 
of selected bilateral agreements under 
which such foreign missions could on a 
reciprocal basis operate radio transmit- 
ters from their Washington chanceries. 

The committee is convinced that 
agreements will contain sufficient con- 
trols to preclude harmful interference 
with other U.S. radio operations and that 
the balance of advantage would be in 
favor of the U.S. Government. It there- 
fore recommends passage of the proposed 
amendment. 

In the course of examination of the 
proposed bill the committee satisfied it- 
self that the Department of State has 
based its proposal to regularize and ex- 
pand its radio-telegraph operations, not 
on conjectural future possibilities but on 
recorded instances of serious delays in 
the past. One such delay played a part 
in the loss of the life of a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer. 

In the first delicate days of the crisis 
in the Congo, in a situation of civil strife 
in Algeria, in the chaotic period follow- 
ing the assassination of Trujillo and in 
many similar situations, our posts 
abroad have been denied access to in- 
ternational telegraph facilities and thus 
lost entirely their effectiveness in re- 
porting to Washington. In every case 
it would have been practical to have had 
radio equipment at the post, regularly 
operated or held in reserve for such 
emergencies, to fill the gap. 

The committee has further satisfied 
itself that the course of action proposed 
is in conformity with the normal diplo- 
matic practice of most other nations. 
Many of our principal allies freely grant 
the right of diplomatic radio operation 
on a reciprocal basis. It is clearly ap- 
parent that the Department of State has 
investigated the reasonable alternative 
actions without uncovering any other 
satisfactory solution. 

In summary the need for assured, rap- 
id and secure communications between 
the Department and our posts abroad 
is patent. Existing commercial capabil- 
ities in Many areas do not now and can- 
not be expected in the near future to 
satisfy this need. The U.S. Government 
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eannot usurp the privilege of operating 
radio transmitters abroad without ex- 
tending similar privilege to foreign 
diplomatic missions in Washington. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce therefore recommends to 
the Congress passage of H.R. 11732. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman brought 
in the subject of the Congo. Are the 
United Nations mercenaries or any of the 
United Nations headquarters equipped 
with radio transmitting facilities in the 
Congo? 

Mr. HARRIS. We have no informa- 
tion to that effect, and I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. This was not developed 
in your hearings? 

Mr. HARRIS. No, it was not discussed 
because this is a bilateral thing we have 
here in which we are interested for our 
own purposes and our own security. 
This is not a matter about which the 
United Nations is concerned. We do this 
for our own protection. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: There is nothing in 
the bill as to the limitation of wattage, 
is there? 

Mr. HARRIS. Nothing specifically in 
the bill, but in the course of the hearings 
it was stated and it is stated in the re- 
port that these must be low-powered 
stations not to exceed 400 watts. 

Mr. GROSS. What frequency or fre- 
quencies are suggested? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not believe we have 
set out any specific frequencies in the 
bill. That is a matter which the Presi- 
dent would decide after consultation 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

Mr. GROSS. Was there a determina- 
tion of the effective range of the trans- 
mitters, we will say those located in 
Washington? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. That matter was 
discussed during the course of the hear- 
ings, and in the committee in executive 
session. It is very clear that in order 
to effectively utilize this procedure it 
would be necessary to have relay sta- 
tions. We have such relay stations our- 
selves. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is speak- 
ing now, if the gentleman will permit an 
interruption, of the U.S. global commu- 
nications system otherwise known as 
Globecom? 

Mr. HARRIS. No. Iam talking about 
relay stations we have in certain places, 
which could be used. Such low-power 
facilities together with relay stations 
would be effective. Other nations may 
not have such relay stations. For that 
reason, I am not so sure we are going 
to have too many requests for authority 
under this legislation at the present 
time. Maybe later on, but not now. 

Mr. GROSS. What would be the ef- 
fective range of one of these transmit- 
ters located in an embassy in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. HARRIS. May I say this varies 
according to conditions. Under ordinary 
cireumstances, I would say 400 miles but 
under ideal conditions it could be more. 
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Mr. GROSS. You say it would be im- 
possible to reach the Middle East with a 
400-watt transmitter in a foreign em- 


bassy in Washington. 

Mr. HARRIS. Not directly, but with 
a relay station, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. For this purpose. If 


there was one in the Russian Embassy, 
it would be possible to reach a subma- 
rine between Washington and the Mid- 
dle East? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, the gentleman is 
correct. That is true. 

We have an amendment that we in- 
tend to offer here, and the intention of 
the committee is that this will be appli- 
cable, and the President will use it only 
where we have an understanding with 
friendly countries and where our security 
is involved. It is not anticipated that 
such agreements will be reached as the 
gentleman might have indicated. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. How prevalent is allow- 
ing another country to place a radio sta- 
tion in an embassy? For instance, we 
have in the United States today how 
many, or in England, where they have 
an agreement where other countries have 
radio transmission stations? 

Mr. HARRIS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman, as I stated in my previous state- 
ment here, as far as England is con- 
cerned we have commercial facilities 
available and we do not need it. 

The British Government, however, has 
always permitted foreign embassies to 
operate their own radio stations as an 
extension of the diplomatic pouch. 

Mr. BRAY. How general is that? 
Let us take France. Is she one of the 
countries that has transmitting sta- 
tions—or Russia? How general is what 
we are contemplating doing, how gen- 
eral has that been? 

Mr. HARRIS. I may say in certain 
areas it has not been done as far as 
we are concerned at all because there 
is no authority in the law at the pres- 
ent time. In other countries, as in the 
case of Great Britain, this has been done. 

Mr. BRAY. I mean with reference to 
other countries is this a general idea 
in which we are behind—I do not think 
we are behind—but different from other 
countries, or are we starting something 
new? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know what 
the law is and do not know the pro- 
cedure in other countries as to what ar- 
rangements they have with reference to 
communications with other countries. 

Mr. BRAY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman does not 
know whether any other country in the 
world has such an agreement as this 
legislation proposes? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know which 
other countries have or not. I assume 
that they have tried to arrange their own 
programs as we do, programs which in 
our opinion would be in the best inter- 
est of our own country. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been some suggestion that passage 
of H.R. 11732, which would make pos- 
sible the authorization of diplomatic 
radio transmitting stations in foreign 
embassies in Washington, would be in- 
imical to the internal security of the 
United States. 

After careful consideration of all fac- 
tors involved I have concluded that such 
stations, operated under the specified 
controls, would represent no threat to 
the national security. 

There is a great need to have efficient 
and rapid communications with our 
posts abroad. The United States is one 
of the few remaining nations not afford- 
ing to foreign diplomatic representatives 
the right of communication by diplo- 
matic radio. However, we cannot avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to establish 
such communications because by exist- 
ing law we cannot provide a reciprocal 
right in this country. H.R. 11732 will 
correct this situation. Accordingly, I 
anon this measure and urge its adop- 

on. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

Mr. Chairman, this measure comes 
from our committee without record op- 
position. In my opinion an adequate 
legislative history has been made so that 
there will be no question as to the intent 
of Congress in connection with this leg- 
islation and the use of these stations. 

Mr. Chairman, I learned of a case the 
other day where even in one of the South 
American countries there was a situ- 
ation on which our Embassy was trying 
to reach Washington, it took them 2 
days in order to get a message back to 
our own country in connection with that 
affair down there. There certainly is a 
need for this. I think most of the con- 
cern can be obviated because, certainly, 
the power of any of these stations or any 
of the embassies could be cut off at any 
time. So I do not anticipate that there 
will be any use by unfriendly countries 
in connection with the stations. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. The committee report dif- 
ferentiates between point-to-point radio 
stations, which are contemplated in this 
legislation, and so-called broadcasting 
Stations. Does that language in the 
committee report intend to convey that 
the broadcasts made by these stations 
could be received only at a specific point, 
and with specialized receiving equip- 
ment? 

Mr. YOUNGER. It is supposed to be 
used only between embassies. 

Mr. POFF. If the gentleman will yield 
further, as a practical matter would it 
be possible for a receiving set near the 
location of the broadcasting station to 
receive the transmission from that 
station? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I could not answer 
the gentleman on that question. That 
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is 4 technical matter, and I have no in- 
formation on that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. As I understand it, 
this type station has a directional an- 
tenna, and that directional antenna 
points to only a certain point where re- 
ception can be obtained. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am certainly not 
opposed to the purpose nor the intent 
of this legislation. But I think we should 
explore some of the possibilities and 
probabilities that go hand in hand with 
a new program of this nature. One is 
the fact that the probability of the de- 
struction of a U.S. transmitting station 
in a foreign Embassy in some areas of 
the world is far more likely, of course, 
in time of bitter civil strife in those 
countries than it would be here in the 
United States. I would hope that there 
would be some means by which we could 
insist that the executive withdraw a re- 
ciprocal agreement at least where it ap- 
peared that the situation, conditions, or 
circumstances in a given country were 
such that we might risk the destruction 
of a facility where there is deep inter- 
nal strife. 

We know from the record that on oc- 
casion there have been instances of at- 
tack against American Embassies abroad. 
Of course, this has never happened here 
in the United States. Since we cannot 
write this into the bill, I again say that 
I hope if such a situation does occur 
that the executive, using the powers 
granted to it in this bill, would be able 
to cancel any reciprocal agreement 
where it appeared in good judgment to 
be in the best interest and welfare of 
this country. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to the gentleman’s question I 
think it is covered in the bill. He has 
the right to revoke. I am glad the gen- 
tleman brought up the point, because it 
makes the legislative history indelibly 
clear on that point. 

Mr. COLLIER. I understood that he 
had the right to revoke; although this 
is permissive, it is not something that 
is written into the bill in a manner that 
would make it incumbent on the execu- 
tive to do that. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I no- 
tice on page 2 of the bill the conditions 
under which these permits are to be 
granted. The first is “where he deter- 
mines that the authorization would be 
consistent with the national interest of 
the United States” and second, “‘where 
such foreign government has provided 
reciprocal privileges to the United States 
to construct and operate radio stations 
within territories subject to its jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Does that second clause eliminate or 
include Soviet Russia and Red China? 
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Mr. YOUNGER. In the first place we 
have no embassy in Red China. But it 
would include Russia. 

Mr. CRAMER. In other words, Russia 
gives the United States reciprocal priv- 
ileges and therefore they would have re- 
ciprocal privileges? 

Mr. YOUNGER. If they gave us the 
right to establish a station in our Em- 
bassy in Moscow then we could give them 
the right to establish a station in their 
Embassy in Washington. But it is not 
mandatory that we negotiate such a deal. 

Mr. CRAMER. And if such a station 
were established through reciprocity, in 
Washington, that same shortwave radio 
could be used for transmitting messages 
to Havana, Cuba, could it not? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Not necessarily, ac- 
cording to the bill. And if that were 
done we could revoke the license for 
that station. 

Mr. CRAMER. How could it be pre- 
vented or avoided? If you gave them a 
license to establish a station or per- 
mitted them to have a low-power point- 
to-point radio station, how could you 
prevent the people in Cuba setting up a 
receiving station and getting direct in- 
formation from the Russian Embassy 
in Washington? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
before we go too far with this kind of 
discussion it should be made abundantly 
clear that I cannot conceive of any 
agreement that would be reached that 
would be applicable to the Soviet Union 
or Red China. In the first place, there 
has got to be an agreement, a reciprocal 
arrangement, between two countries. 
Let us not kid ourselves, we are not go- 
ing to agree to it ourselves, and let us 
not think for one moment that Russia 
would ever agree to such an agreement. 
And we know certainly that Red China 
would not. Besides, we do not have 
diplomatic relations with Red China; 
therefore, there could not be an agree- 
ment. 

In the second place, it would be un- 
necessary, because there are plenty of 
commercial facilities available in Russia 
which we use and which they use in this 
country. This bill is not for that kind 
of situation at all. We would not have 
that kind of problem and it is not antici- 
pated that we would. I do not think we 
should give the impression that that is 
what might happen. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I answered the 
question and said that it was possible 
under the bill, and I think it is possible 
under the bill; not that it is going to be 
done, but there is no prohibition here 
against granting such permission to 
Russia. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; the President would have the au- 
thority. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. But we have got to 
make the record clear that under the 
circumstances and conditions it would 
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not be expected to happen and it is not 
so intended. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. And the amendment 
that is going to be offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SmrrH] makes 
it even more abundantly clear that it 
will not be. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. The point the gentle- 
man has brought out is exactly the 
point I was trying to get at based on 
the language of the bill itself. There is 
no prohibition against the United States 
giving such a right to the Soviet Union. 
The further question I asked was: Is 
there any prohibition against or any way 
we could control, if that permission were 
given, the setting up of a receiving sta- 
tion in Havana, Cuba, so that this radio 
station at the Embassy in Washington 
could be used to contact Havana, Cuba? 

Mr. YOUNGER. May I answer that 
question by saying that there is com- 
munication between the United States 
and Havana, Cuba, now, and un- 
doubtedly Russia is using that with their 
code messages. That cannot be stopped. 

Mr. CRAMER. I understood the pur- 
pose of the legislation was to provide for 
the transmission of messages to points 
outside the United States, and that it is 
needed in order to enable the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to offer reciprocity when at- 
tempting to secure permission from for- 
eign governments for the establishment 
by the United States of radio stations in 
their countries. So I assume the ob- 
jective is to give the United States, as 
the report indicates, communication 
media that will better serve their pur- 
poses than is presently available. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is correct. 

Mr.CRAMER. Therefore, if the same 
permission were given to the Soviet 
Union by reciprocity, that better com- 
munications system, which I assume is 
more secret as well, could be made avail- 
able between the Russian Embassy in the 
United States and Cuba. Is that right 
or wrong? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I think it may be 
technically correct, but I do not believe 
that it would be used for that purpose. 
As the gentleman from Mississippi points 
out, with the directional antenna I doubt 
if they could use that and at the same 
time communicate with Cuba. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. According to what 
the gentleman from Florida has said, it 
is my understanding these agreements 
are based on point-to-point broadcasts. 
The point-to-point broadcasts are made 
by directional antennas. Unless we en- 
tered into some kind of an agreement 
with Cuba or with the Soviet Govern- 
ment to permit them to broadcast to 
Cuba, they would not be able to do so. 
That is my understanding of the 
legislation. 

Mr. CRAMER. I understand that is 
the objective. The last thing I would 
suggest would be that the committee 
would knowingly, intentionally, or pur- 
posely bring to the floor of the House a 
bill that would permit such a thing to 
happen. But I say that in writing the 
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language of the bill, I wonder if perhaps 
by oversight or otherwise such a thing 
is not actually being done. What would 
prevent the Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
ton, D.C., if they get a broadcasting li- 
cense, from turning that antenna at 
midnight to Cuba when it is a station-to- 
station setup? You might say that if we 
find that out we can revoke it, but that 
is not the point. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I did not say that. I 
did not say anything about revoking it. 
I say you are setting up certain condi- 
tions that I do not believe are going to 
exist. They would not need that. They 
have plenty of clandestine radio stations 
now. We are not naive enough to think 
that they do not have ample communi- 
cation. This is supposed to be between 
our country and our representatives in 
other countries, and for our benefit. It 
is for those countries where we do not 
now have communication. We have 
plenty of communication systems be- 
tween here and Moscow. 

Mr. CRAMER. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the objective of the legislation, 
let me say, but I have considerable res- 
ervations about not writing into the leg- 
islation itself stronger language that 
would prevent the misuse of these chan- 
nels and of these licenses which are be- 
ing provided for specifically through this 
legislation that do not now exist. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I think the gentle- 
man from Florida is a very competent 
and able attorney. If he knows how to 
write into a law language to prevent peo- 
ple from breaking that law, he will have 
something that we need very badly here 
in Washington, especially with the Crim- 
inal Code. 

Mr. CRAMER, I think it would be a 
very simple matter to provide specifically 
in this proviso, as an amendment to it, 
that they would not give permission to 
any country, and specifically the Soviet 
Union, to be used in any manner to set 
up communications with Havana, Cuba. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Were you here, and 
did you hear the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia’s amendment? I think it places 
the responsibility where it actually be- 
longs. I doubt that there is going to be 
any violation of that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to face some facts here, and some 
of the things I am going to say are not 
going to be very nice. Before I do, let 
me thank the distinguished gentleman 
from California whose experience as an 
FBI agent and his character and integ- 
rity in the House reflect honor upon his 
country. He is interested in this legis- 
lation and I want to thank him for the 
assistance he gave to me and to the Con- 
gress and to the country in his efforts 
in connection with this legislation. 

I am under no illusion about world 
conditions. I am one of those people 
who still recognizes the fact that this is a 
Christian nation and since the Com- 
munists seek to destroy it, they seek to 
destroy not only Christianity but our 
Nation and our way of life; I am under 
no illusion about it. When people talk 
to me about reciprocal agreements with 
Communist countries or neutral coun- 
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tries, I recognize in the history of the 
foreign affairs of this country in the last 
two decades a pattern in which no agree- 
ment that we have entered into, so far as 
Ican determine, with any country of that 
character has been for our best interests 
primarily. The Communists do not 
enter into agreements, and the neutrals 
do not enter into agreements, unless they 
can gain far more than we hope to gain, 
and they have taken advantage time 
after time of the largess and the 
Christianity of our people and our tax- 
payers’ dollars. So when this legisla- 
tion came up, knowing a little bit about 
radio transmission although not a whole 
lot, I saw the danger in this. 

Now suppose we make an agreement 
with the Indian Embassy uptown to the 
effect that we will put a radio transmis- 
sion station in New Delhi and that they 
will put one up in Washington. Then 
Mennon, the man who took our money 
to buy Russian planes, as I understand, 
will immediately effectuate some sort of 
an agreement under which there will be 
transmitted from Washington anything 
that the Communists wish, because India 
wishes to remain neutral and has its 
hand out to Russia as well as to the 
United States. 

Now that may be a naive approach, 
but I would rather be naive because I 
have a feeling that world conditions are 
closing in on us, and I have a feeling that 
we are coming to a place in history where 
as a nation we must determine whether 
the future of this sphere we call 
the earth shall be Christian or slave. I 
do not want to further the effort of the 
Communists in any way. When I put 
in the additional views on the legislation 
I had ample reason. We had one day’s 
hearings on this and at about 11:55 a.m. 
a Mr. Craven, of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, came to the witness 
stand. He did not have time to finish. 
He put in a statement. I would like just 
to quote some of the things that are in 
that statement. He says: 

At the outset I wish to make clear that the 
Commission is not in a position to evaluate 
the need of the Department of State for this 
legislation. Nor is the Commission in a 
position to assess the extent of the security 
problem—an area in which we have no expe- 
rience or expertness. 


So in effect what was happening was 
that the Federal Communications for 
some reason was passing the buck. He 
went on to say: 

There are several problems which arise 
with respect to matters within the Com- 
mission's jurisdiction, and I would like to 
refer to briefly: First, the scarcity of fre- 
quencies in the 4 to 27.5 megacycles fre- 
quency range used for most long-distance 
communications and in which the proposed 
stations would be expected to operate. 


Here is what has happened: We are 
becoming involved on a reciprocal basis 
in an area of the radio transmitting 
spectrum in which there is not a great 
deal of room. We are enabling some of 
these foreign countries to take places in 
the transmitting field which could well 
be reserved for the education of Ameri- 
cans or for other good purposes. 

He goes on to say further: 

Second, the potential interference to U.S. 
radio stations which could result. 
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If this Cuba thing erupts, you are not 
going to smile at the breakfast table and 
enjoy life as you have been. People are 
going to die and we people here in Wash- 
ington, D.C., those presently enjoying 
diplomatic privileges, Members of Con- 
gress, and others are going to feel very 
severe results. It could result in the 
jamming of civil defense channels in the 
spectrum from 4 to 27.5 megacycles. 

Aviation experience in the war teaches 
us that a transmitter can be changed in 
10 seconds and the direction of a direc- 
tional antenna can be changed in 30 
seconds. 

Then, again, directional radio is not 
narrowly confined or nearly as direc- 
tional as might be supposed. For in- 
stance, a directional radio beam from 
Richmond, Va., would be an estimated 
45 miles wide right here in Washington, 
D.C. Not only is that true, but the ter- 
ritorial waters do not extend too far 
beyond Washington, D.C. There is a 
possibility of the potential setting up of 
a spy network. If I thought we were 
going to set up a good spy network, I 
would be for it, but experience dims my 
thinking in this regard. 

Next, Mr. Craven said, is the problem 
of enforcement and surveillance. Here 
is what we are doing. We are giving 
these foreigners on a reciprocal basis 
certain things which we do not give our 
own people, the taxpaying people of the 
United States. 

The fourth point Mr. Craven brings 
up is possible loss of revenue by U.S. com- 
munications common carriers as a result 
of traffic being diverted to the proposed 
embassy radio stations. 

I asked who was going to make the de- 
cisions, and the Under Secretary of 
State said the State Department was. 
That concerned me considerably as I 
thought about the safety and security of 
the American people for the future. 

One other thing. I asked why some 
country should take millions of dollars of 
our money and not give us a radio sta- 
tion, and they said they wanted to be 
dignified about it. Yes; they want to be 
dignified. They want one hand in your 
pocket and a transmitter at your ear, but 
they do not want to give us anything for 
it. They have no friendship for us, and 
they do not want to do it reciprocally. 
That is no basis for any kind of dealing 
at all. 

I have every confidence in the Presi- 
dent, no matter who is President, while 
in the State Department I do not have 
that confidence. They could make an 
agreement with a foreign country, and 
he could say: “You can transmit on such 
and such a frequency, and we will trans- 
mit on such and such a frequency in 
your country.” 

They will have a station set up in 10 
days. We will find all sorts of trouble 
setting our stations up. We are so hon- 
est in this country, we would not jam 
these frequencies, but they would jam 
ours. That is the situation which could 
exist. 

The gentleman from California said 
the thing would be tightly controlled. 
The legislation does not say that, the re- 
port does not say that, and the testimony 
does not say that. He was speaking his 
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and my hope that it will be tightly con- 
trolled. 

This is just a little thing. I do not 
think the passage or the lack of passage 
of this legislation is going to make or 
break the Nation. It is just a part of the 
pattern—one of the dangers, one of the 
loopholes, one of the places where we are 
reciprocating, one of the places where we 
use the word “reciprocate” when we have 
been reciprocating a long time. 

This is dangerous legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 305 of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, is further amended by ad- 
dition of a new section as follows: 

“(d) The provisions of section 301 and 
303 of this Act notwithstanding, the Presi- 
dent may authorize a foreign government, 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, to construct and operate at the 
seat of government of the United States a 
low-power radio station in the fixed service 
at or near the site of the embassy or legation 
of such foreign government for transmission 
of its messages to points outside the United 
States, where he determines that the author- 
ization would be consistent with the na- 
tional interest of the United States and 
where such foreign government has provided 
substantial reciprocal privileges to the United 
States to construct and operate radio stations 
within territories subject to its jurisdiction. 
Foreign government stations authorized 
pursuant to the provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall conform to such rules and regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe. The 
authorization of such stations, and the re- 
newal, modification, suspension, revocation, 
or other termination of such authority shall 
be in accordance with such procedures as 
may be established by the President and 
shall not be subject to the other provisions 
of this Act or of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “section” and 
insert in lieu thereof “subsection”. 

Page 2, line 2, after “United States,”, in- 
sert “but only (1)”. 

Page 2, line 4, after “and”, insert “(2)”. 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “substantial”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smirx of Cali- 
fornia: On page 1, line 7, after the word 
may“ insert “provided he determines it to 
be consistent with and in the interest of 
national security”. 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I attempted to explain the purpose 
of this amendment in the presentation 
of the rule, and I do not believe it is 
necessary for me to repeat any of the 
information at this time. The basic 
purpose of it is this: It is my hope under 
this language that the President will 
use his best judgment and advice so that 
this legislation will not in any way jeop- 
ardize the national security of the 
United States of America. 

I commend the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] for the excel- 
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lent statement he made. It was his 
statements in the minority views that 
brought this subject to my mind. I am 
concerned with the same worries which 
the gentleman has. However, I have 
proposed this language with the hope 
that it will satisfy what I have in mind 
and that it will not harm the national 
security. I cannot assure anyone what 
its ultimate result will be, and I may be 
all wrong. However, it is the best I 
can do, and I have agreed to support 
the bill with this language in it, which 
language has been accepted by the State 
Department and by the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Could the gentle- 
man say whether under this legislation 
as it is now written, giving the authority 
to the President to prescribe rules and 
regulations and other determinations, 
the President could delegate the author- 
ity which he has to any other persons 
such as the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of Commerce, or to any other 
person in the executive branch of the 
Government? 

Mr. SMITH of California. There 
would not be any question in my own 
mind but that the President could del- 
egate the authority, if he so desired. 
However, we use such a phrase as this 
in other legislation where such author- 
ity is given to the President of the United 
States, or to other Departments. Some 
suggestion was made that in this matter 
the President personally be required to 
make the decision. That would be going 
a little bit too far, to ask the President of 
the United States to accept language 
such as that, regardless as to whether it 
was President Eisenhower or President 
Kennedy, or some future President of the 
United States. But to answer the gen- 
tleman’s question, yes, I think he can del- 
egate such authority, but I hope he will 
not. I hope through the information he 
has through the CIA, through the State 
Department and through all the other 
sources that he should have at his com- 
mand, and the President is the only in- 
dividual in the United States of America 
where all of these organizations can fun- 
nel information to him, I certainly hope 
he would use his every personal effort to 
make certain that all of these reciprocal 
agreements will not be detrimental in 
any way to our national security. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is there any way we can 
determine whether or not the President 
will know what is involved in these rules 
and regulations and the terms and con- 
ditions that are prescribed in this leg- 
islation? Is someone in the State De- 
partment going to make the decisions 
without the President really knowing 
what the reciprocal arrangement would 
be? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I hope not, 
but I cannot answer that question, of 
course. I cannot answer the gentle- 
man’s question in that respect at this 
time. 
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Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris], has during the de- 
bate made very kind remarks about my 
efforts on Monday to halt action on this 
bill in order that the Members of the 
House might have additional informa- 
tion. I spent the major part of the next 
2 days seeking that information. I would 
like to say that from every agency of 
the Government to which I made inquiry, 
I received full answer to every question 
asked. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, I 
have access to material, which cannot 
be divulged here today, nor put later 
in the Record. I would say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am thoroughly convinced 
of the sincerity of the request for this 
power to give and receive reciprocal 
transmitting privileges. I am thorough- 
ly convinced, moreover, on the basis of 
what I have learned, that it would be 
to our advantage to be able to establish 
transmitting stations in certain portions 
of the world in which we do not now 
have them. The evidence placed in my 
hands give the names of those nations 
which have to date refused us the privi- 
lege of setting up such transmitting sys- 
tems in our embassies in their countries. 
I would put all that information in the 
Recorp and I would tell it to the Com- 
mittee if I were at liberty to do so. I 
repeat that the State Department and 
other agencies have supplied all the in- 
formation requested, and I acknowledge 
their cooperation gratefully. 

What bothers me, Mr. Chairman, is 
the “quid” that we may be forced to pay, 
in return for the “quo.” I have sat on 
the floor today earnestly wishing that I 
could quiet my own concern—that I could 
answer the very sensible, practical ques- 
tions that have been asked. Frankly, I 
have come to the conclusion that when 
so many questions arise, there may be a 
danger that this committee today may 
later find that it has taken very hasty 
action. It is a question to be considered 
most carefully; this question as to 
whether we are, in order to get some- 
thing which we need, giving up protec- 
tion which we now have and certainly 
also need. It is one of the most “iffy” 
questions that I have faced since becom- 
ing a Member of Congress, It is one that 
every Member of the House must an- 
swer for himself. 

I am inclined to think, Mr. Chairman, 
that the practical commonsense which 
characterizes the House of Representa- 
tives will, if time is extended, enable it 
to cope with this problem. But I am 
not happy to rush into action on this 
proposal. I would support a motion to 
recommit which would permit us to have 
a little more time to consider the prob- 
lem, in all its implications—implications 
that have been forcefully brought out in 
this debate. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. CHURCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman for yielding. 
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I should like to ask a question or two 
of the gentlewoman because I have the 
highest respect for her and I know of 
the devoted service she has performed 
in trying to get the right answer in con- 
nection with this legislation. The gen- 
tlelady mentioned the quid pro quo. Is 
not the gentlelady convinced that if the 
Russians—and our chairman said there 
is no use fooling anybody, the Russians 
are not going to grant us this reciprocal 
right; I am not too sure they will not, 
because if they feel it would be to their 
advantage to install these facilities in 
Washington perhaps they would grant 
us the so-called reciprocal“ - and I use 
the word in quotes—rights and then jam 
our frequency. But the specific question 
I would like to ask is this. Assuming 
the Smith amendment is adopted—and 
I intend to support it—does the gentle- 
lady feel secure that there is no longer 
any risk that these facilities might be 
misused by the pro“ of the quid pro 
quo? 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man for reminding me that I rose spe- 
cifically to support the amendment. The 
amendment eliminates some of the dan- 
ger, and should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. The gentleman 
is right in being very cautious in this 
matter. No one can guarantee against 
possible misuse of the privilege sought 
to be granted. I hope the amendment 
will do what we seek to have it do. With- 
out it the legislation should not be passed. 
But I could not guarantee that the in- 
clusion of the amendment, although I 
urge the House to adopt it, would remove 
the reasons for the fear in the minds of 
the House as to what might happen. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ad- 
dress a question to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. It is a ques- 
tion that disturbs me although I have 
not heard it discussed. I believe that a 
radio station can be used as a homing 
beacon for aircraft. That is the reason 
we have Conelrad, so that we take our 
broadcast stations off the air in order 
that we will not have a beacon by which 
enemy aircraft could find their way into 
an area. 

My question is this: If we grant the 
reciprocal right to some 92 nations, or 
whatever it may be, is there not a danger 
that event though we take our radio sta- 
tions off the air under the control, one 
of these radio stations in some embassy 
could be used as a homing beacon for 
attack aircraft coming in against us? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I will be delighted to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. I cannot conceive of 
approval being given under a reciprocal 
arrangement here for a channel that 
would be available for this particular 
use. I suppose, as the gentleman very 
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well knows, that when you have a facility 
that uses a particular channel and that 
facility is geared to that channel, the 
gentleman knows the practical situation 
that certain other things can be used in 
that particular channel other than just 
sending mere words. From that stand- 
point, I would say that possibly it could 
be so used, but I do not think it is possible 
that it could be under the very strict 
monitoring provisions that we have and 
have constantly utilized in this country. 
There is a lot of concern about this, and 
I can very well understand it. 

Mr. BOW. This is my only concern. 
I know there is some need for these fa- 
cilities because I know the situation, hav- 
ing served on the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the State Department. 
But this does indicate concern that if 
these facilities could be used as a hom- 
ing beacon in case of enemy attack they 
could find their way directly, set their 
instruments to get directly on target. 
This question is a very serious situation. 

Mr. HARRIS. If that is the only thing 
that concerns the gentleman about this, 
I would suggest that he really, the way I 
see it, has no need for concern, because 
if that is going to happen they are going 
to set them up legally or illegally for 
that purpose, and they are going to have 
them in this country anyway. We know 
that is going to be a fact. 

Mr. BOW. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman to say he feels there could be 
illegal stations set up that we would 
know about, and that we could get rid 
of them? 

Mr. HARRIS, Yes. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think I want 
to comment any further on that. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a 
question or two, for I have very serious 
doubts about this legislation. Like the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] I have 
no doubt that we need to improve our 
communications system throughout the 
world, but I question how far we should 
go, if I may put it this way, in legalizing 
the operation of any kind of foreign 
radio transmitters in Washington, D.C., 
or anywhere else in the country. The 
gentleman says that this permission will 
not be given to unfriendly countries, that 
it will go only to friendly countries. I 
believe that was the gentleman’s state- 
ment earlier today in this debate. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is not so stated in 
the language of the bill, but with the 
amendment the gentleman has here and 
with the language of the bill on page 2 
about the national interest it could have 
no other interpretation. 

Mr. GROSS. But we have unfriendly 
embassies in this country. They are still 
here despite the fact that we sometimes 
question whether or not it is in the na- 
tional security and interest to have them 
here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, I would 
agree with the gentleman on that and 
I recognize that fact. But at the same 
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time, we need a listening post in these 
other countries as much as we need one 
in ours, and this is the only way we are 


sping to get it. 

. HARRIS. The important point 
3 tc saske is that this is on a recip- 
rocal basis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. We are told, using this 
designation of “friendly” and “un- 
friendly,” and cn a basis of reciprocity 
that, for example, the Soviets will not 
have a transmitter nor do I assume will 
any of the satellite countries have trans- 
mitters in this country. Neither will we 
have transmitters in those countries. 
Yet, it seems to me the place where we 
need transmitters most is in the un- 
friendly capitals where we maintain 
embassies. Now how are we curing our 
lack of communications in those coun- 
tries where we need the communications 
the most, on the basis of this legislation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is predicated on 
the idea that if we are to get something, 
we have to yield something and we break 
even with them when we permit them 
to put their radio transmitter here in 
return for our radio being put up in their 
country. 

Mr.GROSS. But you say they will not 
be permitted to have transmitters in 
their embassies here? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I did not say 
that. 

Mr. HARRIS. No; we were talking 
about two countries here, and they were 
Red China and Russia, and I was ex- 
plaining why I did not think it would be 
applicable insofar as those two countries 
are a 
Mr. GROSS. Where does this Gov- 
ernment need them any worse than in 
the Soviet-dominated countries and their 
satellites? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not suppose I can 
say where we need them any worse, but 
there is some limit to what we can give 
up here in order to get that kind of 


ty. 

Mr. GROSS. As I say, you are not 
curing the communications problem that 
you say you have, 

Mr. . But we could get 
through to a good many places or a 
number of places at least that we are 
not getting through to today, which we 
could get to by this arrangement. 

Mr. GROSS. We have not yet been 
given the price tag for this bill, but I 
suspect that if a transmitter is located in 
Ouagadougou, where they now have 8 
people who seem to have little else to 
do but decode and encode two or three 
message a day, there will probably be 
8 plus 8, or 16 or more employees. But 
that is somewhat beside the point. Iam 
much more interested in the security of 
the United States. That is the impor- 
tant consideration. 

Mr. HARRIS. There is a comment on 
page 2 of the report. The Department 
of State has developed a program con- 
templating the installation over a period 
of 10 years of facilities in as many as 92 
countries at a cost of from $5,000 to 
$200,000 per station. The estimated to- 
tal expenditure during this 10-year pe- 
riod for these facilities, including the 
first-year cost of operation, is estimated 
to be approximately $23 million. 
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Mr. GROSS. In other words, the total 
bill is estimated to be $23 million. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder too, what we 
are doing here authorizing the spending 
of that kind of money when we are going 
to have communication satellites, and 
not just Telstar but other communica- 
tion satellites, as I am sure the gentle- 
man well knows. 

Mr. HARRIS. It would be a private 
corporation if it is set up. And if they 
set up facilities where we have commer- 
cial facilities available, then this will not 
be required or needed. 

Mr. GROSS. We are going to have 
military communications satellites, the 
gentleman knows that; does he not? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. And we are going to have 
them in the not too distant future. 

Mr. HARRIS. We will not need this 
kind of arrangement where military 
communications are available. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any reason why 
we cannot use the same military facilities 
for coded messages from the embassies? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is being done in 
certain instances today. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite evident to 
me from the many questions asked by 
Members that there is deep concern 
among the membership as to this legis- 
lation. It seems to me that in a sense, 
we may be legalizing espionage. The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL], in his additional views as 
set out in the committee reports, says 
that a low frequency station in Wash- 
ington, D.C., could well communicate 
with a spy ship just off the coast. 

In spite of all the amendments and 
restrictions we may adopt, how in the 
world is our Government going to super- 
vise or know what is going on between 
an Embassy in Washington and a spy 
ship in the Atlantic? We might find 
out to our regret what was going on 
after it was too late. I do not know 
how we can make this bill absolutely 
foolproof. It seems to me we are tak- 
ing some risk here and that the bill 
deserves more careful consideration. 
Personally, I think the bill should be 
recommitted. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely want to say that the committee 
has done everything it could to bring 
this matter to the attention of the House 
and give the membership as full and 
complete information as we could. 

The committee, with the exception of 
one or two members, is very convinced 
as to the need for this legislation. 

I support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California. I be- 
lieve that the amendment itself together 
with the record make it very clear that 
this responsibility lies not only with the 
President himself, but that it is to be 
invoked only when it is in the best in- 
terest of our country. If we cannot de- 
pend upon the President to take action 
in the best interest of the country, I do 
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not know how to suggest you go about 
it. 

I believe there is ample protection of 
our own security, and even though it is 
a sensitive matter I think it behooves us 
to not try to read something into it that 
does not exist, but to recognize our re- 
sponsibility to ourselves in an effort to 
do what is best for our country by ap- 
proving the amendment and adopting 
the bill. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there is no ques- 
tion but what this legislation could work 
to the benefit of our country if you could 
rely on the honor and word of the Com- 
munist nations, but you cannot do that. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the fact is that not 
one single agreement we have ever made 
with Russia or the Communists has ever 
worked in our favor. The reason for this 
is that we Americans play the game by 
one set of rules, honesty, and straight- 
forwardness; the Communists play it by 
another set of rules entirely. To the 
Communist lies and chicanery are ways 
of life. The result is that no matter how 
hard we stick by our accepted principles 
the Russians will not. That has been 
proven over the many years ever since 
the first time we recognized Com- 
munist Russia in 1933. Will we ever 
learn? 

I well remember in Korea at the end of 
the war when we were directed by the 
State Department to turn the Chickisua 
building over to the Communists as a po- 
litical headquarters. That building had 
one the finest printing presses in all 
Korea. Immediately they started mak- 
ing counterfeit money and did a great 
deal toward destroying the value of the 
currency of that country. Such actions 
have gone on over the years. This leg- 
islation if it becomes law could play into 
the hands of the Communists. I realize 
that this legislation is intended to he 
reciprocal but there can be no fair out- 
come for us when you play the game by 
one set of rules and the Communists play 
the game by an entirely different set of 
rules. Apparently our State Depart- 
ment continues to trust the Russians. 
I do not. I do not want Moscow or other 
such countries to be able to set up a radio 
station in Washington, even though our 
State Department believes that they can 
properly protect our interests in such a 
station and that we can benefit by hav- 
ing a station in Moscow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer: Page 
2, line 16, after the word “Act”, strike out 
the period and quotation marks and insert 
“Provided, however, That when such author- 
ity involves a Communist nation or a nation 
under Communist domination, such author- 
ization shall be subject to the specific ap- 
proval of the Foreign Affairs and Foreign 
Relations Committees and the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committees of the House 
and Senate, respectively.” 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the same problem is of concern to all of 
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us that has been expressed by those who 
have some reservations as to this legis- 
lation. 

I was very much impressed with the 
remarks made by someone in whom I 
have a great deal of confidence, who has 
considerable knowledge of our foreign 
affairs that is not available to each 
Member of the House. I refer to the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Illinois, 
Mrs. CH uncl, when she observed that 
the problem involved is what is quid and 
what is quo. That is what I have at- 
tempted to express in regard to this leg- 
islation. It is the duty and the responi- 
bility of the Congress to retain a review 
over the authorization and the licenses 
issued to these foreign governments that 
have embassies in this country. They 
involve Communist-dominated nations, 
including the Soviet Union, that have 
embassies in this country, and if they 
ask for transmitters, the Congress of the 
United States should reserve the right 
to review what is quid and what is quo, 
and what the Soviet-dominated nations 
and the Soviet itself has agreed to do in 
exchange, and what assurances we will 
have that they are going to reciprocate. 

I think the issue that has concerned 
all of us involves the unfriendly nations, 
Communist nations, Communist-domi- 
nated nations. Can these transmitters 
be used for the purpose of espionage? 
We are concerned about making certain 
no Communist message could be com- 
municated between Washington, D.C., 
and Castro’s government in Havana, 
Cuba. 

I have listened to the answers to these 
questions, but I personally am not sat- 
isfied it could be used by a government 
that has shown it does not intend to live 
up to its agreements, meaning Soviet 
Russia. It has not lived up to its agree- 
ments in the past. Berlin is a perfect 
example of this. I think it is essential 
in connection with any arrangement be- 
tween Soviet-dominated countries and 
the Soviet Union in this country, giving 
their embassies in Washington the right 
to transmit on a license given by this 
Government, the Congress should retain 
the power and right to review what 
agreements have been entered into and 
what assurance we have that our best 
interests are going to be served. 

I am concerned about this bill. I have 
given some thought as to how the Con- 
gress can be sure that in administratively 
carrying this out, it is and will be in 
the best interests of the United States. 
I am not convinced if the administra- 
tion of it lies exclusively in the State 
Department, knowing its record of fail- 
ures and inadequacies in Cuba, that their 
decisions will be in the best interests of 
the United States or, for that matter, for 
the best interest of the free world. 

In my opinion, this amendment would 
do much to remove some of the questions 
raised with regard to this by satisfying 
and assuring us that in connection with 
any such agreements entered into those 
agreements will be in the best interests 
of the free world. 

I hope a quo will result from our per- 
mitting a quid in the first place. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
perfectly aware of the good intentions of 
the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
CRAMER]. We all know of his intense in- 
terest in matters of national security. 
We all know how intensely interested 
every Member of this House is in our se- 
curity. I do not think any one of us can 
say that we hold any particular claim to 
the interest of our country more so than 
anyone else. I am not an expert on for- 
eign affairs, I must acknowledge that 
fact. I wish I knew more about our for- 
eign affairs. I wish I had the answer to 
many of these questions with reference 
to Cuba, Berlin, Russia, and the Com- 
munists. However, the Constitution of 
the United States says the President of 
the United States has that responsibil- 
ity. For 8 years prior to 1961 we had a 
man as President who should have been, 
because of his experience as President of 
the United States, who should have 
known since he was involved and experi- 
enced with communism, with Berlin and 
with the foreign relations of this coun- 
try. He gave 8 years of his life and we 
had a lot of confidence in him. That 
was President Eisenhower. During the 
time he was President he would do the 
best he could. 

Mr. Chairman, we have got to depend 
upon the President of the United States 
to lead and direct these affairs. I am as 
interested as the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. CRAMER], and all of us in this House 
are interested, in the President and any- 
one else giving us as great assurance as 
he or they can as to what is best for us. 
We want to contribute to it in the best 
way we can, and we want and strive for 
it as an objective. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to call 
attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that the amendment says “the approval 
of two committees of Congress.” We 
pass a law, and we say that it cannot 
be operable unless two committees of 
Congress approve it. My friend, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] 
talks about a review. A review is dif- 
ferent than approval. There is a serious 
constitutional question involved here, 
but outside of that, after the amend- 
ment is adopted, then there has to be 
not a review but approval. If the gen- 
tleman provided for 30 days’ considera- 
tion, as is provided in other matters as, 
for instance, the armed services in the 
selling of real estate, and so forth, that 
is an entirely different proposition. This 
bypasses the House and the Senate, and 
bypasses the Speaker. I am not express- 
ing any pride. A review is one thing, 
but vesting in a committee the power to 
disapprove, why, that is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing and is an unwise prece- 
dent, in my opinion, for the Congress to 
institute. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Speaker is emi- 
nently correct, and I was going to come 
to that. That is precisely what I was 
leading up to. I thank the Speaker for 
calling it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House much better than I. 
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I do think it is a dangerous precedent 
to give committees of the House the 
power and authority to override a de- 
cision of the President of the United 
States, 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would suggest to the 
distinguished Speaker, with whom I do 
not particularly relish taking issue, that 
ir the first place the amendment is lim- 
ited to Communists and Communist- 
dominated nations insofar as congres- 
sional approval through committees of 
specific licenses is concerned. Much of 
this information has to be confidential 
in nature and could not be made avail- 
able to the House in the first place. The 
committee is the best place to make the 
decision without dealing in this area 
with confidential information. May I 
say, in the second place, that I am sure 
the distinguished Speaker is fully famil- 
iar with precedent with respect to com- 
mittee approval and I specifically cite 
to the distinguished Speaker the Jones- 
Cramer Public Buildings Act in which 
the Public Works Committee of the 
House and the Senate were given spe- 
cific authorization and authority with 
regard to public buildings, without the 
Congress acting in any of them. There 
is precedent for it. As a matter of fact, 
I understand there is precedent in the 
trade bill for exactly the same thing. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
that it would be a very bad thing to do. 
I hope the Committee will not approve 
the amendment. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am rather impressed 
with all of these amendments that spring 
from lack of confidence. There is noth- 
ing that I know of that we can put in 
legislation that is going to instill con- 
fidence in anybody. I was quite im- 
pressed with the gentleman from South 
Carolina, who was very honest and con- 
fessed that if it were left in the hands 
of the President he would not complain 
too much about it, but he had the idea 
that it would be handled by the State 
Department and he had no confidence in 
the State Department. In legislation we 
cannot put confidence in the hearts of 
anybody. It cannot be done. 

The objection that I have to this 
amendment is that it brings something 
entirely new into our foreign relations. 
So far as I know, there is no precedent 
at all for the Members of the House, 
certainly not our committee, to have 
anything to do with foreign relations. 
If it were limited to approval by the Sen- 
ate, considering that this relationship 
between the two countries was in the 
form of a treaty and should have to be 
approved by the Senate then I would 
say there was certainly some precedent, 
some reason for it. But in its present 
form I certainly could not approve the 
amendment, and I hope the House turns 
it down. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 
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Mr. CRAMER. On the latter point— 
and I, of course, have great confidence 
in the gentleman’s opinion—the gentle- 
man takes the position that the bill un- 
der consideration, involving foreign af- 
fairs, but coming out of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
should not have been here in the first 
place. All I am asking is that the gen- 
tleman’s committee and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House and the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate be given a chance to look at what 
was done for the very reason the gentle- 
man indicates; and that is that this in- 
volves foreign affairs and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee should have the op- 
portunity to consider it. That is the 
very purpose of the amendment. It 
amends the action of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
bringing it out in the first place. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman also 
realizes that even on the matter of trea- 
ties the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs does not approve. It is the Sen- 
ate that has that power of approval. 
These reciprocal agreements might very 
well be considered in the form of trea- 
ties. I did not have the assignment of 
this bill to our committee. As it devel- 
ops, perhaps it would have been better 
if it had not been given to our commit- 
tee. Nevertheless it came to our com- 
mittee and we did the best we could with 
it. It is something that the administra- 
tion needs, something they are very anx- 
ious to have, and so far as I am con- 
cerned I am perfectly willing to give it 
to them. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield gladly to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman seems 
to indicate that the House has nothing 
whatever to do with foreign policy, or 
at least very little. I am under the im- 
pression that we will be called on next 
week to pass a resolution dealing with 
Cuba. That certainly puts the House 
of Representatives very deeply into the 
1 of foreign policy and foreign af- 

airs. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is a guideline 
and this bill is a guideline. In this bill 
we have definitely set forth guidelines 
and instructions and legislative history 
as to what we believe the President 
ought to do. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, only yesterday we did 
something more than set up guidelines 
and yardsticks, in the foreign giveaway 
bill. We dealt with transportation of 
various materials to Cuba, did we not, 
and we put definite prohibitions and re- 
strictions into the bill. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is correct; and 
we can do that. But it has to be ap- 
proved by the Senate, also. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take just a moment 
to say that I think perhaps we may, in 
the emotional feeling of our discussion 
here, be losing sight of the fact that this 
legislation is in fact an amendment to 
the Federal Communications Act. 
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In reality it is necessary only because 
we have an established act to cover 
licensing communications and because it 
is a wholly new concept. What is fur- 
ther involved is nothing more than an 
authority within the realm of this new 
concept to enter into international nego- 
tiations. What would undoubtedly hap- 
pen in the performance, if this legisla- 
tion is passed, is the same thing that 
takes place in other types of interna- 
tional negotiations wherein we nego- 
tiate country by country to establish 
these communications facilities. If it 
were not necessary for us to do this 
within the concepts of the existing Fed- 
eral Communications Commission laws 
we would not even be dealing with this 
legislation today. The authority and the 
power to engage in international nego- 
tiations is already vested in the Execu- 
tive subject to ratification by the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With respect to the 
amendment that is before the House, I 
would call the attention of the member- 
ship to page 17 of the hearings in which 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
YounceEr] asked Mr. Ball, the Under Sec- 
retary of State, the following question: 

Mr. Youncer. Are you willing to limit this 
to friendly nations? 

Mr. Batt. I would say we are willing to 
limit this to the situation where our own 
need for facilities is the overriding consider- 
ation, and where there would be a judg- 
ment by the President that it was in the 
national interest for us to have these fa- 
cilities in spite of any disadvantages there 
might be for that country to have facilities 
here. Those disadvantages, as appears from 
an examination of the problem—a very care- 
ful one—are very slight indeed. 


I think that in our discussion we are 
possibly losing sight of the purpose of the 
legislation. The problem is outlined on 
page 2 of the committee report, as the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS] 
mentioned a moment ago, where it says: 

The problem of establishing such com- 
munications exists primarily in some of the 
countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
It does not exist in Western Europe or other 
areas where up-to-date commercial commu- 
nication systems are available. 


It further points out: 

This legislation will not create any secu- 
rity problems, since the use of these facilities 
by foreign governments will not materially 
enhance their opportunity for transmitting 
secret information as compared to currently 
available commercial facilities and pouch 
services. 


In other words, for instance, Russia 
already has ample means of transmitting 
information outside of the United States. 
Certainly the setting up of a low-power 
radio station under this program under 
a reciprocal agreement would not en- 
hance their opportunity for transmitting 
any secret information. 

Permit me to say as should be evident 
from my votes in this body, that I take 
a back seat to no one in my lack of con- 
fidence in the State Department, and 
I certainly have never been a rubber 
stamp for the New Frontier. But here 
they are asking for something, as I am 
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sure the gentleman will agree, that is 
definitely in the interest of the United 
States of America. For that reason I 
support it, notwithstanding the fact that 
it may be advocated by the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment and support the bill, but I 
take this time to establish two factors 
of legislative history here. In view of 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, are we then to understand 
that it is the intent of this legislation 
that the Government of the United States 
will not permit or authorize the instal- 
lation of any such radio facility in a 
foreign embassy unless and until a recip- 
rocal agreement has been reached and 
we are permitted to install similar Amer- 
ican facilities in our own Embassy lo- 
cated in the country receiving this privi- 
lege from the United States? I want to 
find out if this legislation means that no 
such authority shall be given to a foreign 
country until that vountry has unequiv- 
ocally given us similar authority? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is absolutely 
correct; as is provided by the condition 
No. 2 which is imposed on the setting 
up of these stations or these agreements 
shown on page 2, line 5. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Therefore, it is not 
the intention of this legislation, for 
instance, to permit the Soviet Union to 
establish a station here in their embassy 
and then dangle us like a yo-yo for 3 or 
4 years while they are debating and 
studying whether or not they should give 
us the same opportunity in Moscow? In 
other words, I understand this legisla- 
tion to mean that nothing gets moving 
in this country in a foreign embassy 
until the agreement has been nailed 
down with the foreign country to permit 
us to do the same thing in that foreign 
country. Do I understand the situation 
correctly? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think you do. The 
language of the bill says, and one of 
the conditions is, where such foreign 
government has provided reciprocal 
privileges”—it does not say agrees to 
provide”—it says “has provided recipro- 
cal privileges to the United States to 
construct and operate radio stations,” 
and so forth. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. On that point also, 
with reference to that very language 
“where such foreign government has pro- 
vided reciprocal privileges to the United 
States to construct and operate radio 
stations within territories subject to its 
jurisdiction.” Do I understand the lan- 
guage “within territories subject to its 
jurisdiction” to mean territories sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the host 
country and not to refer to the im- 
mediate area of our own American em- 
bassy in a foreign country? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would think that 
would be subject to the terms of the 
agreement. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Do we understand 
then that in the language “within ter- 
ritories subject to its” that the word 
“its” here refers back to the host coun- 
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try’s jurisdiction and not our own U.S. 
jurisdiction in a foreign country? Do we 
understand that correctly? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, that is correct 
as to the use of the word “its” on page 
2, line 8. 


Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his explanation. 
The C The question is on 


the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
have profound respect for the judgment 
of my colleague, Mrs. CHURCH from Illi- 
nois. She has with complete frankness 
suggested that we might well delay a 
decision. 

I have faith in my colleagues on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I have no doubt that we all 
have an interest in our security and the 
preservation of our great Nation. In 
the motion to recommit which I shall of- 
fer, I certainly do not question the 
loyalty or integrity of any one Member 
of this House, the administration, or 
the State Department. Loyalty or in- 
tegrity is not the question. 

We are dealing here with a very, very 
serious matter. Weare not dealing with 
a mere toy. It is the future of people I 
desire to protect and this desire demands 
more than a mere hope that this legis- 
lation is not damaging to our defense 
or security. 

Unless we here can be given complete 
assurance that immediate action on this 
matter is absolutely essential to our na- 
tional security and delay would present 
unreasonable risks to our security it is 
our responsibility as representatives of 
our people to delay action until the con- 
vening of the 88th Congress. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Battery, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11732) to amend section 305 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed, pursuant to House Resolution 779, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded? If not, the Chair 
will put them en gros. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
15 engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read the third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 
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Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. I am. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
qualifies. The Clerk will report the 
motion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SCHADEBERG moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 11732 to the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken and the Chair 
announced that the noes appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr, HARRIS. 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is this a vote on the 
motion to recommit or on passage? 

The SPEAKER. This is a vote on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not so under- 
stand it. I understood the Chair to say 
the motion had been rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The vote is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
to recommit the bill. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 95, nays 208, not voting 132, 
as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 


[Roll No, 244] 
YEAS—95 
Alger Feighan McCulloch 
Andersen, Findley 
Minn. Ford 
Anderson, II. Garland Michel 
brook Gavin Miller, N.Y. 
Ayres Goodell 
Baker Goodling Mosher 
Baldwin Griffin Nygaard 
Baring Gross O’Konsk!i 
Bell Gubser Pelly 
Bennett, Fla. Pillion 
Harrison, Wyo. Ray 
Betts 
Bolton Harvey, Mich. 
Bow Hemphill Roudebush 
Bray Hiestand Rousselot 
Brown Hoeven St. George 
Bruce Hoffman, III. Saylor 
Byrnes, Wis. Horan Schadeberg 
Cederberg Hosmer 
Chiperfield Jensen Schneebeli 
Church J Schwengel 
Clancy Jonas Shriver 
Corbett. Kil Siler 
Cramer King, N.Y. 
Cunningham Knox Thomson, Wis, 
Curtis, Mo, Kunkel 
Dague Kyl Van Pelt 
Devine Laird aggonner 
Dole Langen Westland 
Durno Lesinski Wharton 
Ellsworth b Wilson, Calif. 
NAYS—208 
Abbitt Aspinall Belcher 
Avery Boggs 
Addabbo Bailey Boland 
Alford Barry Bonner 
Andrews Bates Boykin 
Ashley Beckworth Brademas 


Brewster Hechler Pfost 
Brooks, Tex, Herlong Philbin 
Broomfield Pike 
Broyhill Holland Poage 
Burke, Mass. Huddleston Poff 
Burleson Ichord, Mo. 
Byrne, Pa. Inouye Price 
Cahill Jennings Pucinski 
Cannon Joelson Purcell 
Casey Johnson, Calif. Quie 
Chamberlain Johnson, Md. Rains 
Cheif Jones, Randall 
Chenoweth Jones, Mo. Reuss 
Clark Karsten 
Coad Karth Rhodes, Pa 
Collier Kastenmeier 
Colmer Keith Roberts, Ala 
Conte Kilgore Roberts, Tex 
Corman King, Calif. Robison 
Curtin King, Utah Rodino . 
Daddario Kirwan Rogers, Tex 
Daniels Kitchin Rooney 
Davis, John W. Kornegay Rosenthal 
Davis, Tenn. Lane Rostenkowski 
Delaney Lankford Roush 
Dent Lennon Ryan, N.Y. 
Dingell Libonati St. Germain 
Donohue McDowell Schweiker 
Dowdy McFall Scott 
Downing Me. Selden 
Doyle Macdonald Sheppard 
Dulski Mack Shipley 
Dwyer Madden Sisk 
Elliott Mahon S 
Everett Mailliard Smith, Calif. 
Evins Marshall Smith, Iowa 
Fallon Mathias Stafford 
Fascell Merrow 
Fisher Miller, Stephens 
Flood George P. Sullivan 
Flynt Mills Taylor 
Moeller Teague, Tex 
Fountain Monagan Thompson, Tex 
Frazier Moorhead, Pa. Toll 
Priedel Morgan Tollefson 
Fulton Morrison Trimble 
Gallagher Moss Tupper 
G: Murpħy Udall, Morris K 
Gathings Murray Ullman 
Glaimo Natcher V 
Glenn Nedzi Van Zandt 
Gonzalez Nelsen Vi 
Granahan Nix Wallhauser 
Grant O’Brien, N.Y. Walter 
Gray m. Weaver 
Green, Oreg. O'Hara, Mich. Whitten 
Griffiths Olsen Widnall 
Hagen, Calif. O'Neill Williams 
Haley Osmers Willis 
Halpern Ostertag Winstead 
Harding Young 
Hardy Patman Younger 
Harris Perkins Zablocki 
Healey Peterson 
NOT VOTING—132 
Adair Pino Montoya 
Fogarty oore 
Alexander Frelinghuysen Moorehead, 
Anfuso Garmatz Ohio 
Arends Gilbert Morris 
Ashmore Green, Pa Morse 
Auchincloss a. Moulder 
Barrett Multer 
Bass, N. H. Norblad 
Bass, Tenn. Harrison, Va. Norren 
Battin Harvey, Ind. O'Brien, III 
Becker Hays Pilcher 
Beermann Hébert Pirnie 
Mich. Henderson Reifel 
Blatnik Hoffman, Mich. Riley 
teh Rivers, Alaska 
Bolling Jarman Rivers, S.C. 
Breeding Johnson, Wis. Rogers, Colo. 
Bromwell Judd Roosevelt 
Buckley Kearns Rutherford 
Burke, Ky. Kee Ryan, Mich 
Carey Kelly 
Celler Keogh Saund 
Cohelan Kluczynski Scherer 
Cook Kowalski Scranton 
Cooley Landrum Seely-Brown 
Curtis, Latta Shelley 
Davis, Lindsay Short 
James C. Sibal 
Dawson Sikes 
Denton McIntire Smith, Miss 
Derounian Smith, Va 
MeVey Spence 
MacGregor Springer 
Dominick Magnuson Steed 
Dooley Martin, Mass. Stratton 
Dorn Martin, Nebr. Stubb: 
Edmondson Mason Taber 
Farbstein Meader ‘Thomas 
Fenton Miller, Clem Thompson, La 
Finnegan s 
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Thornberry Whalley Wright 
Tuck Whitener Yates 
Watts Wickersham Zelenko 
Weis Wilson, Ind. 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Moorehead of Ohio for, with Mr. Hé- 
bert against. 
Mr. Bromwell for, with Mr. Derounian 
against. 

Mr. Beermann for, with Mr. Becker against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Michigan for, with Mr. 
Frelinghuysen against. 

Mr. Taber for, with Mr. Morse against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Auchincloss 
against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Reifel for, with Mr. Rivers of Alaska 
against. 

Mr. Adair for, with Mr. Garmatz against. 

Mr. Harvey of Indiana for, with Mr. 
Thompson of Louisiana against. 

Mr. Martin of Nebraska for, with Mr. Sikes 


ainst. 
Mr. Latta for, with Mr. Spence against. 
Mr. Scherer for, with Mr. Blatnik against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Rutherford with Mrs. Weiss. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr, Springer. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. O'Brien of Illinois with Mr. Curtis of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Clem Miller with Mr. Bennett of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Tuck with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Johnson of Wisconsin with Mr. 
Pirnie. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Breeding with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Loser with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 

Mr. Burke of Kentucky with Mr. McDon- 
ough. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Montoya with Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Scranton. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr, Fogarty with Mr. Sibal. 

Mr. Ryan of Michigan with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Moore. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Henderson with Mr. Bass of New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Santangelo with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Seely-Brown. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. McVey. 


Mr. FASCELL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. POWELL changed his vote from 
“yea” to nay.” 

Mr. HARDY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. GLENN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight tomorrow to 
file a report on H.R. 11581. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 8134) entitled “An 
act to authorize the sale of the mineral 
estate in certain lands.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10566) entitled “An act to provide for 
the withdrawal and orderly disposition 
of mineral interests in certain public 
lands in Pima County, Ariz.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the text of the bill (S. 507) en- 
titled “An act to set aside certain lands 
in Washington for Indians of the Quin- 
aielt Tribe,” with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In the House engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out section 2 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with 
thə provisions of section 2 of the Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent 
to which tue value of the title conveyed by 
this Act should or should not be set off 
against any claim against the United States 
determined by the Commission. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment of 
the House to the title of the foregoing 
bill. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have permission 
during the remaining days of the session 
to include the customary tabulations 
showing the up-to-date status of the 
appropriation bills as they are processed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK 
OF SEPTEMBER 24 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute to ask the majority whip if he 
can announce the program for next 
week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Monday 
the first order of business will be House 
Joint Resolution 224, active duty for cer- 
tain Armed Forces Reserves, with 2 
hours of debate. 
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That will be followed by District Day, 
and there are 15 bills on the District 
Calendar, as follows: 

S. 2795: Insignia of detective and col- 
lection agencies. 

S. 1651: Contracts approval. 

S. 2977: Policies of group life insur- 
ance, credit unions. 

H.R. 12417: Small claims court. 

H.R. 12690: Insurance companies, in- 
vestments of funds. 

H. Res. 799: Provide for a statue, “the 
Maine Lobsterman.” 

H.R. 12964: Registered nurse, mini- 
mum-age limitation. 

S. 2793: Restoration operators’ per- 
mits, assess reasonable fees. 

H.R. 10319: Compensation adjust- 
ments, certain police and firemen. 

S. 914: Public Assistance Act of 1961. 

H.J. Res. 854: Restoration of Belasco 
Theater as a Municipal Theater. 


H.J. Res. 865: Theaters, antidemoli- 
tion bill. 
H.R. 13163: Redevelopment Act 


amendments of 1962. 

S. 1291: Increase the fees of learners’ 
permits. 

H.R. 8738: Amend Life Insurance Act. 
Concur in Senate amendments. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week, the conference report on the bill 
H.R. 10, Self-Employed Individuals Tax 
Retirement Act of 1961. 

S. 320: Conference report—Registra- 
tion of State certificates, Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

House Resolution 801: To take H.R. 
7283, War Claims Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, from the Speaker's table and send to 
conference. 

House Joint Resolution 886: Express- 
ing the concern of the United States rel- 
ative to Cuba. Three hours of debate. 

S. 1123: Child labor provisions, Fair 
Labor Standards Act. One hour of de- 
bate. 

Conference reports, of course, may be 
brought up at any time and any further 
program will be announced later. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. I wondered if the dis- 
tinguished majority whip could make 
any announcement as to the expectation 
of the leadership as to our being able to 
finish congressional business next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. I presume I can speak 
only for myself, but I would be sur- 
prised if we finished next week. We will 
try to do so. 

Mr. AVERY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I do not want to place 
words in his mouth, but is he saying that 
it appears we are not going to finish 
next week? 

Mr. BOGGS. Let us put it that way. 

Mr. AVERY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s expression. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. What time are we ex- 
pected to come in on Monday? 

Mr. BOGGS. At 12 o'clock. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
DISPENSED WITH 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to dispense with 
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business in order on Calendar Wednes- 
day next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER, 24 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 12 
o'clock noon on Monday next. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As the gentleman 
knows, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce is favorably consider- 
ing a rather complicated drug bill which 
is in line, I believe, with the President’s 
program. In all probability the commit- 
tee will report that bill within the next 
3 or 4 days. Can the gentleman give us 
some indication of when that bill might 
be scheduled for consideration in the 
House? I realize the gentleman cannot 
be specific, but can he give me an edu- 
cated guess? 

Mr. BOGGS. I would think first it 
would depend on when the distinguished 
gentleman’s committee reports the bill. 
If it is reported in time and the com- 
mittee gets a rule in time we may be 
able to consider it next week. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana asks unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns today it ad- 
journ to meet at 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF FOR RESIDENTIAL OCCU- 
PANTS OF UNPATENTED MINING 
CLAIMS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (S. 3451) to pro- 
vide relief for residential occupants of 
unpatented mining claims upon which 
valuable improvements have been placed, 
and for other purposes, with a House 
amendment thereto, insist on the House 
amendment, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
has removed his objection to this bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman from 
Colorado now states that after consulta- 
tion with the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DINGELL], within 30 minutes, at 
which time I asked the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr, DINGELL]: to be on the 
floor. The gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL] said he had no further 
opposition to the appointment of con- 
ferees. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
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orado? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Mrs. 
Prost and Messers. BARING, JOHNSON of 
California, SayLor, and CUNNINGHAM. 


AUTHORIZING THE SALE OF THE 
MINERAL ESTATE IN CERTAIN 
LANDS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 8134) to authorize the sale of the 
mineral estate in certain lands, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 2451) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8134) to authorize the sale of the mineral 
estate in certain lands, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: “That (a) subject to valid 
existing rights, the mineral interests of the 
United States, which have been reserved in 
patents or other conveyances, heretofore is- 
sued under the public land laws, in the 
lands more fully described herein are hereby 
withdrawn from all forms of location and 
appropriation and the lands involved are 
withdrawn from entry, for prospecting or 
other purposes under the public land laws, 
including the mining and mineral leasing 
laws, and from disposal under the Act of 
July 31, 1947, as amended (61 Stat. 681; 30 
U.S.C. 601-604). 

“(b) The withdrawals effected by this Act 
shall not be modified or revoked except by 
Act of Congress. This Act shall be appli- 
cable only to the lands which are situated 
In:“. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2. 

Ep EDMONDSON, 

JoHN P. SAYLOR, 

J. ERNEST WHARTON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


HENRY M. JACKSON, 

ALAN BIBLE, 

THOMAS H. KUCHEL 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill, HR. 8134, to provide for 
the sale of mineral interests in certain lands 
in Maricopa County, Ariz., submitted the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the ef- 
fect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

H.R. 8134, as passed by the House, would 
have provided for the sale of mineral inter- 
ests in certain lands at market value but not 
less than $5.00 per acre, plus the cost of ap- 
praisal. The lands involved had been public 
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lands of the United States and were trans- 
ferred into private ownership with the reser- 
vation of minerals to the United States. At 
the present time the highest and best use 
of the lands is for residential development 
with which the reserved mineral interest 
interferes. 

The Senate amended the bill to provide for 
a withdrawal of the minerals from appro- 
priation under the public land laws, includ- 
ing the mining and mineral leasing laws, 
and from disposal under the Materials Act 
of July 31, 1947 (30 U.S.C. 601-604) . 

The House conferees believe that the prin- 
cipal objective of the House can be attained 
through further amendment of H.R. 8134 
without a sale of the mineral estate. Enact- 
ment of the legislation is designed to per- 
mit lending institutions and developers to 
proceed with construction without fear that 
the reserved mineral estate will invite 
prospecting and development under the min- 
ing laws that might destroy or iessen the se- 
curity for a mortgage loan. 

The amendments agreed upon by the con- 
ferees clearly set forth that in addition to 
the withdrawal of the minerals from appro- 
priation they are withdrawn from location 
and the lands are completely withdrawn 
from entry for prospecting or otherwise. 
Then, by adding a new subsection, provision 
is made to assure that the lands and minerals 
cannot be restored to entry or appropriation 
by administrative action by specifying that 
the withdrawals may be modified or revoked 
only by act of Congress. 

Since it is intended to protect residential 
properties, the conferees submit that the 
Congress will not restore the lands for 
mineral development if they are developed 
for residential use. 

Ep EpMONDSON, 

JOHN P. SayLor, 

J. ERNEST WHARTON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR WITHDRAWAL AND 
ORDERLY DISPOSITION OF MIN- 
ERAL INTERESTS IN CERTAIN 
PUBLIC LANDS IN PIMA COUNTY, 
ARIZ. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 10566) to provide for the with- 
drawal and orderly disposition of min- 
eral interests in certain public lands in 
Pima County, Ariz., and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement.of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2452) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10566) to provide for the withdrawal and 
orderly disposition of mineral interests in 
certain public lands in Pima County, Ariz., 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered I. 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out page 2 
and lines 1 to 9, inclusive, on page 3, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The withdrawal effected by this Act— 

“(1) precludes location of claims, or entry 
for prospecting or other purposes, under the 
mining laws. 

“(2) shall not be modified or revoked ex- 
sept by Act of Congress.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Ep EDMONDSON, 

JOHN P. SaYLor, 

J. ERNEST WHARTON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


HENRY M. JACKSON, 

ALAN BIBLE, 

THomMas H. KUCHEL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10566) to provide 
for the withdrawal and orderly disposition 
of mineral interests in certain public lands 
in Pima County, Ariz., submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report: 

H.R. 10566, as passed by the House, would 
have effected the withdrawal of minerals 
in certain lands in and around Tucson, Ariz., 
and established a procedure for the disposal 
of any minerals that might, in fact, be be- 
neath the surface. 

The Senate amended the bill to elimi- 
nate the provisions of the House bill under 
which the mineral interests could be pur- 
chased and developed by the surface owner. 
This left the bill in the form of a statutory 
withdrawal of the minerals f-om appropria- 
tion under the public land laws, including 
the mining and mineral leasing laws and 
from disposal under the Materials Act of 
July 31, 1947 (30 U.S.C. 601-604). 

The House conferees believe that the prin- 
cipal objective of the House can be at- 
tained through further amendment of H.R. 
10566 without setting up any procedure for 
future prospecting and development of 
materials. 

Enactment of this legislation is designed 
to (1) permit present surface owners who 
have residences on lands on which minerals 
have been reserved to the United States to 
be relieved from harassment by locators who 
stake claims under the mining laws and (2) 
reassure lending institutions and home- 
builders that it is safe to proceed with new 
developments without fear of future harass- 
ment that will destroy or lessen the security 
for a mortgage loan. 

The amendments agreed upon by the con- 
ferees clearly set forth that in addition to 
the withdrawal of the minerals from appro- 
priation they are withdrawn from location 
and the lands are completely withdrawn 
from entry for prospecting or otherwise. 
Then, by adding a new subsection, provision 
is made to assure that the lands and min- 
erals cannot be restored to entry or appro- 
priation by administrative action by specify- 
ing that the withdrawals may be modified or 
revoked only by act of Congress. 

Since it is intended to protect residential 
properties, the conferees submit that the 
Congress will not restore for minerals devel- 
opment any lands intensely developed for 
residential use. 

Ep EDMONDSON, 

JOHN P. SAYLor, 

J. ERNEST WHARTON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ASPINALL. I shall be glad to 
yield to my friend the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not have a copy of 
the bill as it came back from confer- 
ence. Will the gentleman state that 
there are no amendments or agreements 
that were entered into in conference 
that are not germane to the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman 
from Colorado will assure the gentleman 
from Iowa that his statement is true, 
and that there are no such additional 
materials which were put in the provis- 
sions of the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COTTON SUBSIDY PROGRAM 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
that we have passed a farm bill embody- 
ing further controls over the American 
farmer, higher costs to the taxpayer for 
our farm program, higher costs to the 
consumer of farm products, and also 
adding to the confusion and contradic- 
tion that the farmer must cope with in 
farm programs, I feel that it is educa- 
tional for us to review the effect of Gov- 
ernment manipulation of cotton. The 
cost, the confusion, the inconsistency, 
and the hardships that have become as- 
sociated with farm programs are tragi- 
cally repeated in the case of cotton. 

As I analyze the situation, several 
years ago when cotton farmers were 
struggling with low profits and in many 
instances individuals were on the brink 
of losing their farms due to the depressed 
condition of the cotton market, the Fed- 
eral Government decided to move to their 
aid. At that point, the Government set 
up the cotton subsidy program as we now 
know it. 

After subsidizing the cotton farmer 
over a period of time, Government offi- 
cials found that they had accumulated 
huge quantities of the commodity. Then 
they made the fascinating discovery 
that this cotton could be sold in foreign 
markets, at a price lower than the arti- 
ficially high, subsidized U.S. domestic 
price. 

Then they developed a program of sell- 
ing this cotton at 8½ cents per pound 
lower to foreign manufacturers than the 
price that the U.S. manufacturers were 
forced to pay in the domestic market. 

This 842-cent differential, which we 
gave the foreign textile industry by 
dumping surplus cotton in their hands, 
was combined with their own economic 
advantage of lower wage scales and lower 
shipping costs. 

Armed with these tremendous com- 
petitive advantages, foreign textile man- 
ufacturers were then able to enter the 
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U.S. market considerably below the man- 
ufacturers’ cost to U.S. textile factories, 
immediately seizing a considerable seg- 
ment of the market, thus creating un- 
employment in textile areas. 

If one were to attempt to justify the 
harm inflicted on the American taxpayer 
by this program, it would have to be done 
by equating it with the success of the 
program as it related to cotton farmers. 
At that point, some clever rationalization 
would ordinarily be attempted. 

However, we find the real tragedy lies 
in the fact that the average cotton 
farmer is little or no better off than he 
was when the original subsidy program 
was developed, while the American tex- 
tile industry, its employees, and to com- 
plete the compound mess, the Federal 
Government, are in worse shape because 
of the program. 

Since the Federal Government keeps 
the price of cotton at artificially high 
levels, it is responsible for the growth of 
synthetic fiber manufacturers who, 
through technical improvement, develop 
their products and offer them at con- 
siderably lower prices. Since the price 
of cotton is, in effect, frozen at artificially 
high levels, cotton as a commodity has 
lost a great portion of its normal 
market. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the 8 ½-cent- 
per-pound subsidy has, for practical pur- 
poses, caused great damage to the Amer- 
ican textile industry, imposed great 
hardships on its employees, without at 
all helping the cotton farmer. In ef- 
fect, it has made the cotton farmers de- 
pendent on the Government, since they 
cannot support themselves from an eco- 
nomical standpoint without the subsidy. 
Then, of course, the real burden falls on 
the American taxpayer who has to pay 
for the subsidy. 

Certainly, I appreciate and sympathize 
with the lot of the small cotton farmer. 
I do not feel, however, that the small 
advantage to him of the present program 
in any way compensates for the tre- 
mendous injustice and financial loss 
that, as I have indicated, the textile em- 
ployees, the textile industry, and the 
American taxpayer have to bear. 

It is my understanding that President 
Kennedy has instructed the Agriculture 
Department to develop a program to 
eliminate this two-price system, and I 
believe that this is a practical, necessary, 
and overdue step if it is carried out. 

In effect, what the Agriculture De- 
partment should do is to develop a pro- 
gram in which at least a methodical, 
gradual fashion, the Government would 
get out of the cotton business and restore 
that commodity to a free market. Such 
a step would be of material benefit to 
our sorely depressed textile industry, its 
employees, and the American taxpayer. 
In addition, it would not be necessary for 
us to juggle tariff rates against the na- 
tions which are flooding our markets 
with lower priced products, aided by our 
original lavishness in dumping our own 
cotton on the market at less than cost. 

In this way, we would have legitimate 
trade, legitimate competition, legitimate 
opportunity for American free enterprise 
to master its competitive problems and 
last, but certainly not least, a legitimate 
service to the taxpayer by terminating 
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the inconsistent, costly mess that has 
developed due to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in the cotton market. 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLA, 
GRAND JURY PRODS ATTORNEY 
GENERAL IN CARRYING OUT 
FIGHT AGAINST ORGANIZED 
CRIME PURSUANT TO CONGRES- 
SIONAL MANDATE AS EVIDENCED 
BY PASSAGE OF FIVE ANTICRIME 
BILLS THIS SESSION 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Recorp shows, I have been vitally inter- 
ested in getting a drive underway to rid 
this country of the $22 billion take of 
syndicated and organized crime which is 
involved in all forms of vice—prostitu- 
tion, narcotics trafficking, bolita, num- 
bers games and gambling as examples. 

During this session some five bills 
which I introduced along with others— 
and which to a large extent were a re- 
peat of bills I introduced in the 86th Con- 
gress in 1960—to fight organized crime 
have become law. 

Those bills involve, generally: 

_First. Making the travel in interstate 
commerce to commit one of the racket- 
eering crimes a Federal offense. 

Second. Making it a crime to transmit 
gambling paraphernalia in interstate 
commerce. 

Third. Making it a crime to transmit 
gambling information in interstate com- 
merce. 

Fourth. Making it a crime to ship 
gambling devices in interstate commerce. 

Fifth. Broadening the Fugitive Felon 
Act to include organized crime activi- 
ties. 

All of these bills I introduced, helped 
pilot through the Committee on the 
Judiciary, on which I serve, and the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, and 
argued for on the floor of the House. 

Recently, I received a letter from the 
State attorney of Hillsborough County, 
Paul B. Johnson, acknowledging my in- 
terest in this fight against organized 
crime and advising that the grand jury 
of Hillsborough County, which has been 
looking into the vice and crime problems 
in that county, is dissatisfied over the in- 
action by the Attorney General. 

Mr. Johnson’s letter and a copy of the 
grand jury report follow hereafter. I 
have written Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy and Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon, calling their attention to 
the grand jury’s findings in paragraph 4 
to the effect that it “found little evidence 
that the Federal authorities have been 
fighting organized commercial vice in 
Hillsborough County” and urging them 
“to use their best efforts to enforce the 
Federal laws applicable to organized 
commercial gambling and other vice 
rackets.” I joined in this plea because 
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it is a tragedy if, after the Congress has 
given the tools to the Federal law-en- 
forcement authorities to root out organ- 
ized crime, they are not being fully used 
for this purpose. 

A copy of these documents follows: 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1962. 
The Honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Enclosed you 
will find a copy of the final report of the 
Hillsborough County grand jury in the cir- 
cuit court of the 13th judicial circuit of the 
State of Florida. 

As you will note in paragraph 4, the grand 
jury indicated “We have found little evidence 
that the Federal authorities have been fight- 
ing organized commercial vice in Hills- 
borough County. We feel that attacks on 
all fronts are vital to successful law enforce- 
ment in the vice area. For this reason, we 
urge the U.S. Attorney General and the U.S. 
Secretary of the Treasury to use their best 
efforts to enforce the Federal laws applicable 
to organized commercial gambling and other 
vice rackets.” 

As a sponsor of the anticrime bills which 
have passed the House and others that are 
pending, and realizing that Congress has 
given the Federal law enforcement authori- 
ties substantial additional tools with which 
to work in stamping out organized crime, I 
feel it my duty to call this recommendation 
to your attention and join the county grand 
jury in urging that your office do all in its 
power to assist the local community in 
stamping out organized racketeering and 
other vice rackets. 

I trust you will give this matter your im- 
mediate attention. ; 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 

TAMPA, FLA., September 6, 1692. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
U.S. Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak BILL: Although we know that you 
will not be serving this county as Congress- 
man much longer, the grand jury is well 
aware of your interest in the fight against 
organized vice. They, therefore, directed me 
to send you a copy of their final report en- 
tered September 4, 1962, relating to organized 
vice. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL B. JOHNSON, 
State Attorney. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY 
GRAND JURY, SPRING TERM, SEPTEMBER 4, 1962 


This grand jury has been deeply concerned 
with the effect of organized commercial vice 
on our community. We have heard much 
testimony and examined numerous reports 
and records on this problem, and on July 10, 
1962, we rendered an interim report on this 
area of law enforcement. We have con- 
tinued to study these matters and wish to 
make the following report: 

1. The reports by the vice squads of the 
Tampa Police Department and the Hills- 
borough County sheriff's office on organized 
commercial vice enforcement as delineated 
by our interim report of July 10, 1962, should 
be continued, with a report to be entered in 
January 1963 covering the period of July 1, 
1962, to December 31, 1962. 

2. Our interim report of July 10, 1962, 
noted that the sheriff's office reports included 
areas that were not correlated to the pic- 
ture of the fight against organized com- 
mercial vice. The sheriff's office, however, 
listed and labeled the organized commercial 
vice activities separately and distinctly from 
the other vice squad activities. In light of 
this separation and distinction, the sheriff's 
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office report cannot be interpreted to have 
been padded. 

3. Some quarters have indicated they did 
not understand our statement in the interim 
report of July 10, 1962, that jail sentences 
should be imposed in appropriate organized 
commercial vice cases. We are firmly con- 
vinced and reiterate that organized commer- 
cial vice cannot be deterred by mere fines or 
bond estreatures. We, therefore, recommend 
that in the absence of serious danger to 
health or the like, all persons convicted of 
illegal activities relating to organized com- 
mercial vice (particularly lottery) should 
receive jail sentences. 

4. We have found little evidence that the 
Federal authorities have been fighting or- 
ganized commercial vice in Hillsborough 
County. We feel that attacks on all fronts 
are vital to successful law enforcement in 
the vice area. For this reason, we urge the 
U.S. Attorney General and the U.S. Secretary 
of the Treasury to use their best efforts to 
enforce the Federal laws applicable to or- 
ganized commercial gambling and other vice 
rackets. 

5. The grand jury commends the State 
attorney and his staff for their tenacious ef- 
forts toward controlling and reducing or- 
ganized vice activities in Hillsborough 
County. 

It is the grand jury’s desire that the public 
be aware of Paul Johnson’s continued vigil- 
ance in this area of crime, and it is hoped 
that the grand jury’s report will stimulate 
the citizens support of his office. 

6. We request that copies of this be for- 
warded to U.S. Senators Hon. Spessard Hol- 
land and Hon. George Smathers; and Hon. 
Robert Kennedy, Attorney General of the 
United States, and Hon. Douglas Dillon, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; and the Congress- 
man from this district, Hon. William C. 
Cramer. 


CONTINENT OF CRISIS: SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, anyone who has visited Latin Amer- 
ica as did our Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Economic Relationships of 
the Joint Economic Committee last fall, 
or listen to hearings as we did this sum- 
mer, cannot fail to be impressed by the 
enormity and complexity of the prob- 
lems presented in this crisis area, our 
nearest neighbors. 

The needs of South America fall 
roughly into three classes, each of them 
urgent, and each of them taxing to the 
utmost the self-helf capacity of the 
South Americans themselves and chal- 
lenging our neighborly assistance. Most 
people who think about it recognize these 
needs although they may differ as to the 
priorities, since they all seem to call for 
simultaneous action, would classify the 
problems as first, political; second, so- 
cial welfare; and third, economic devel- 
opment. 

In the political area is the necessity 
of achieving a greater stability of gov- 
ernment than has characterized this 
part of the world in the past, while 
turning away from a heritage of dicta- 
torships and aristocracy. 
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In the area of social welfare the pri- 
mary need is probably to reduce the 
overwhelming high levels of illiteracy 
while improving the housing and health 
standards of the large masses. 

In the area of economic development 
these countries are confronted by the 
problems which arise from their de- 
pendence upon one or two export com- 
modities and a persistent dependence 
upon inflation as a way of life. 

All of these problems are difficult. To 
end inflation, to cure illiteracy, and to 
establish democratic processes, will call 
for every energy on the part of the 
people themselves with the help of the 
United States through the Alliance for 
Progress. 

A recent series of articles appearing 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the 
Washington Post, and the New York 
Herald Tribune written by Columnist 
Roscoe Drummond are well worth study 
in the interest of our better understand- 
ing the urgencies and complexities of the 
issues. They are: First, “Continent of 
Crisis”; second “Everything Has To Be 
Done Now”; third, “Latin American Dic- 
tators“; fourth “Alliance Alarm—Not 
Quite Too Late”; fifth “Military and 
Power—the Alliance and the Generals”; 
and sixth, “Frantic Immobility Grips 
Brazil.” 

In this connection, I would like to call 
attention also to the report of our sub- 
committee based on some recent hear- 
ings, by referring to the highlights of 
the subcommittee’s observations supple- 
menting its earlier report on the eco- 
nomic conferences held in South Amer- 
ica. The highlights of the recent report 
follow: 

First. The testimony brought disturb- 
ing evidence of a reluctance on the part 
of some wealthy Latin American inves- 
tors to risk private investment in their 
own countries. This reluctance is, in- 
deed, reported to have taken the form of 
a substantial flight of local capital to 
Europe or the United States. 

Second. The hearings brought out 
again the general absence of effective 
local government instrumentalities in 
most of the South American countries. 
We were impressed on our visit to South 
America, and again from the testimony 
at these hearings, that the traditionally 
minor role assigned to local governments 
has been a dampening force on economic 
and social development. 

Third. The technique of the public 
authority with mixed public and private 
attributes such as our port authorities, 
turnpike authorities, and multipurpose 
valley authorities, or the Port of London 
Authority, was suggested as a potentially 
useful device for the kinds of develop- 
ment called for in Latin America. 

Fourth. The meaning and objectives 
of agrarian reform in the context of 
the Alliance for Progress, especially the 
interest and role of the U.S. Government 
as a participant in the Alliance, has 
tended to become confused as simply a 
tenure problem, but properly conceived, 
should have as its primary objective in- 
creased agricultural productivity by a 
variety of means. 

Fifth. Economic progress in Latin 
America needs a great deal more than 
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capital loans and grants. The objectives 
of the Alliance may, indeed, be equally 
well advanced by the free importation 
from the industrial countries of capital 
saving and efficiency-improving tech- 
niques and managerial know-how which, 
coupled with private investment, have 
made the flow of products from our en- 
terprise system the envy of the world. 

Sixth. Since the capital for meeting 
housing needs alone could use up sev- 
eral times the total amount of funds 
contemplated under the Alliance for 
Progress for all purposes, it is obvious 
that the great bulk of the additional 
capital required for new housing will 
have to come from savings within the 
countries. 

Seventh. General price inflation is the 
lot of almost any country with a measure 
of monetary or fiscal mismanagement 
but the fate of a country dependent, as 
most of the Latin American countries 
are, upon one or two export commodi- 
ties, is subject to an ever-present added 
complication. For them, changes in one 
or two specific prices may mean eco- 
nomic difficulties, political unrest, and 
thwart economic development. 

Eighth. One of the considerations to 
be taken into account in judging the 
speed and momentum of the Alliance 
for Progress is the fact that very few 
Latin American countries have a true 
civil service. 


Mr. Speaker, the newspaper articles 
referred to follow: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug 11, 
1962] 
CONTINENT OF CRISIS—THE ALLIANCE'S ROLE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Buenos Arres—aAt the very moment when 
the Alliance for Progress holds some flicker- 
ing hope that things can be better, a deep- 
ening crisis is being written across the whole 
face of the Western Hemisphere. 

The “crisis continent” is not somewhere 
else; it is the American continent here at 
home, from the Rio Grande border to the tip 
of Argentina and Peru. The greatest source 
of danger to the free world is not in Africa 
or in Asia, however doubtful these areas may 
be; it is in the Western Hemisphere. 

The United States is wrapped up ines- 
capably—for better or for worse—in its dan- 
gers and in its potentials through the he- 
roic, tardy, prudent, and uncertain effort 
called the Alliance for Progress. 

Its purpose: to turn economic despair into 
hope before economic despair turns Latin 
America into nearly total turmoil. 

In trying to look at the whole face of the 
Hemisphere as it slowly, hopefully begins 
this effort, here’s the sum of the forces that 
makes its success so imperative, its failure 
so tragic: 

Asset: The past decade has brought a 
steady disappearance of the old-style dyn- 
astic and military dictatorships. Only three 
remain—Paraguay, Haiti, Nicaragua. Added 
to them is the repressive out-thrusting 
Soviet-orientated Communist dictatorship 
of Fidel Castro. There are many shortcom- 
ings in the new regimes, but this victory 
over most of the Latin American dictator- 
ships is a significant step forward and proof 
of the passion for freedom of all Latin Amer- 
ican peoples. 

Obstacle: The new Latin American democ- 
racies are the targets of terrific social ten- 
sions and political stress before they're 
ready. In Argentina and Brazil the military 
have asserted substantial power and in Peru 
the new junta is dominant. 
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The liberal Betancourt government in 
Venezuela is being battered from left and 
right. The conservative Alessandri govern- 
ment in Chile is fighting for its life against 
the growing power of the extreme left. 
None of the new democracies is secure. 

Obstacle: Weak and embattled govern- 
ments, seeking to make democracy work, face 
most formidable economic and social prob- 
lems—mounting inflation, rising prices, de- 
clining export income. Conditions are get- 
ting worse, not better. 

Obstacle: If the Alliance for Progress is 
not merely going to enrich further the al- 
ready wealthy, then great social reforms are 
widely needed. Those who want to main- 
tain completely the status quo will resist 
these reforms and often the governments are 
largely controlled by those who want little 
change. 

In the face of these fantastically formi- 
dable obstacles, can the alliance succeed ade- 
quately and in time? Candidly, no one really 
knows. 

One thing is clear: this is a momentous 
struggle against poverty and dictatorship. 
If the underprivileged, underpaid, long- 
harassed people of Latin America cannot 
find a way to achieve economic hope by 
democratic means, they will demand it at 
any political cost and accept any political 
system they think will benefit their lot. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 12, 1962] 
EVERYTHING Has To BE Done Now 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Buenos Atres.—The reason Latin America 
is the “crisis continent,” whose fate is a 
crucial concern to us and to the whole free 
world, is that so much has been so long de- 
layed that everything has to done at once—or 
else. 

By everything I mean faster economic de- 
velopment, better living standards for mil- 
lions of its underprivileged people and a 
maturing-under-fire of the widely emerging 
South American democracies. 

An urgent, tardy, uncertain, heroic begin- 
ning is being made through self-help and 
through U.S. help in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. 

Massive roadblocks loom in the way at 
every turn. The symbolic road signs read in 
effect: “Stop, Look, and Detour,” “Better 
Turn Back,” “Proceed at Your Peril.” 

The perils are inordinately large because: 

Despite the progress which has been made 
during the last decade in throwing off the 
old-style Latin American dictatorships, not 
one of the newly emergent democracies has 
the political stability to tackle securely and 
effectively the problems of rapid economic 
growth. 

These fragile democratic institutions—as 
events in Peru, Argentina and Brazil clearly 
show—need a period of testing and temper- 
ing. But such a period of relative calm and 
consolidation is not in sight. These nascent 
democracies and semidemocracies must im- 
mediately confront all the political tensions 
inescapably involved in achieving both wide- 
spread social reform and accelerated eco- 
nomic development. 

On the basis of even my limited observa- 
tion, it is clear that if the elected and semi- 
elected governments of South America do not 
overtake these pressing social and economic 
problems, these problems will overtake 
them— with disastrous political results, 

Finally, everywhere in the hemisphere the 
Communists and that part of the extreme 
left willing to work with them are practic- 
ing crafty, cynical and ruthless strategy. 
The Communists do not hesitate to aline 
themselves with the extreme right—whether 
it be the military junta in Peru or the 
Peronists in Argentina. Their purpose is to 
undermine the liberal democratic parties and 
keep them from power. 
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The Communists can come to power if the 
Latin American nations fail to move ahead 
economically, or they can come to power by 
deception—as in Cuba. To the Communists, 
chaos is the road to power. Chaos is what 
they seek. That is what they will get if the 
Alliance for Progress falters and fails. 

The road to a stable democracy is hard to 
negotiate, as the Germans found under the 
Weimar Republic, as the French found before 
De Gaulle, as all Latin Americans are finding 
after having progressed so far as to rid them- 
selves of Peron in Argentina, Vargas in Brazil, 
Odrea in Peru, Rojas in Colombia, Jiminez 
in Venezuela, Trujillo in the Dominican Re- 
public and Batista in Cuba. 

These victories over dictatorial regimes 
show how much Latin American people are 
determined to win democratic institutions. 
Today there are some setbacks in Peru, where 
the military is momentarily dominant, and 
in Argentina and Brazil, where military in- 
fluence is great but not always decisive. 

The crucial test is still ahead—the test of 
using Alliance for Progress funds imagina- 
tively, effectively and in a way that more 
Latin American people may share in the 
fruits of economic growth. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 13, 
1962] 


LATIN AMERICAN DicTtators—THE U.S. ROLE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Lima, Peru.—If the United States is going 
to be true to itself and become the active 
ally of Democratic governments for the peo- 
ple of all Latin America, we'll have to resist 
dictatorships of the right as well as dictator- 
ships of the left—and take whatever onus 
may come. 

Obviously we're not being wildiy cheered 
here in Peru because of our stand against 
the coup d’etat by the military last month. 
But this is no quick popularity contest. By 
many we'll continue to be accused of inter- 
ference in internal affairs whenever we act 
to support elected governments attacked 
from the left or overrun by the right. After 
seeing something of the play of political 
forces in the largest countries of South 
America, I am convinced that the United 
States is headed in the right direction in 
taking the most reserved attitude toward 
seizure of power by the Peruvian military 
and in holding back Alliance aid at last until 
it is clearer whether the promise of free elec- 
tions is reliable. 

I am not suggesting that every elected gov- 
ernment in Latin America is a jewel of integ- 
rity, far from it. I am not arguing that 
every Latin American military chief is an 
ogre eager to crush democracy. Some of the 
military are high-minded and, to their own 
best lights, want to preserve democracy. 

But the evidence is indisputable that the 
recent coup violated Peru's constitutional 
processes at every central point. President 
Prado was deposed by force before he could 
finish the last days of his term. The re- 
sults of the July elections, which the mili- 
tary itself helped supervise, were canceled. 
Congress was prevented from fulfilling its 
legal role of choosing the president when 
none of the candidates received a third of 
the total vote. 

Probably the Peruvian political leaders will 
themselves accept the assurances of the 
junta that new elections will be held and 
will soon begin to ready themselves for a 
new campaign. If so, the United States can 
hardly be more Peruvian than the Peruvians 
and withhold diplomatic recognition indefi- 
nitely. 

Though it is by no means certain, we might 
have forestalled the Peruvian coup by tak- 
ing a tougher line when the armed forces of 
Argentina ousted President Arturo Frondizi 
earlier this year, threw out the wide-ranging 
Peronist victories in the house of representa- 
tives (45 seats plus numerous governor- 
ships), and reluctantly accepted the Presi- 
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dency of Jose Guido, formerly president of 
the Senate. 

On the main issue the actions of the Peru- 
vian and Argentine military were the same. 
In each the constitutional president was de- 
posed and the election results annulled. 

There are also differences. In Peru the 
junta vetoed as next President the candi- 
date who won the most votes. The junta 
leaders hold all the principal Cabinet posts. 
In Argentina, though Frondizi was removed 
by force, he was replaced by a civilian politi- 
cal leader through the constitutional process. 
Mr. Guido, then president protem of the 
Senate, was hurriedly sworn into office be- 
fore the military could act. His succession 
to the Presidency was ratified by the Supreme 
Court. The Cabinet is predominantly civil- 
ian, and while the Argentine military is a 
powerful force, it exerts its influence through 
a civilian government. 

In both Peru and Argentina there is a free 
press and an independent judiciary, which 
means that neither regime is, in the modern 
sense a police state. 

It is evident that the United States can- 
not effectively help resist the rise of new 
military dictatorships if the other Latin 
American nations are unwilling to join and 
do it together. Only the tiniest handful is 
doing so today. Most of them are holding 
back in part because of the historic fear of 
U.S. intervention. 

But I am convinced that the United States 
will do more to win long-term support and 
respect by remaining true to itself and ac- 
tively standing against dictatorships in any 
form or guise. Many so-called liberal Latin 
American politicians will rant against us, 
but in the end most South American people 
will say, “thank God“ —at first under their 
breath and later openly and with heartfelt 
relief. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 15, 
1962] 


ALLIANCE ALaRM—Not Qurre Too LATE 


Satvapor, Brazi.—When the United States 
entered World War I and World War II, the 
question everybody asked was not whether 
we were going to win, but when. 

Now the United States has entered another 
kind of war; the theater of struggle is the 
Western Hemisphere. The question every- 
body's asking today is not when we are 
going to win—but whether. 

The reason this question is so fateful is 
that failure of the Alliance for Progress— 
this massive common effort to rescue Latin 
America from economic stagnation—would 
certainly bring on a wave of military dicta- 
torships, and military dictatorship is itself 
the seedbed for communism. 

For 6 days here in Salvador at a confer- 
ence on economic tensions, I have had the 
opportunity to hear, question, and exchange 
information with more than 70 economists, 
political leaders, professors, and industrial- 
ists from every Latin American country ex- 
cept Cuba. 

How does the Alliance look a year after 
it was signed at Punta del Este? 

I base my report on both Latin American 
and North American judgments. It is a very 
mixed picture with dark and ominous hues. 
There is no unanimous opinion. It ranges 
from hope to hopelessness. 

The technicians, mostly the economists, 
know that accelerated economic growth is 
possible and believe it can be achieved. 

The nonspecialized intellectuals from the 
universities are cautiously hopeful but very 
uncertain. 

Many of the Latin American politicians 
are deep in pessimism. Some are already 
convinced that economic progress will be 
slow; that extreme nationalism and military 
dictatorship, already evident in Peru, Argen- 
tina, and Brazil, will engulf most of the 
continent. 
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After 1 year of experience, what are the 
shortcomings of the Alliance which aims at 
infusing new development capital into Latin 
American economies and simultaneously 
promoting needed social reforms? The domi- 
nant views of those willing to speak with 
candor—views I believe Washington and 
friends of the Alliance in Latin America 
ought to ponder responsibly—are these: 

1. The Alliance has provided the plan for 
economic development without yet providing 
the machinery, either in Washington or in 
Latin American nations themselves, for 
carrying it out. In a word, we have a sound 
strategy for an economic war against stag- 
nation and poverty but the troops are not in 
place anywhere. 

2. While the Alliance is rightly focused on 
a long-range, 10-year concept to build the 
structure of an expanding economy, it is 
not yet realized adequately how essential it 
is now at the very beginning to invest appre- 
ciably in major, visible, socially useful proj- 
ects such as schools, housing, and health 
services before mass frustration overruns the 
whole effort. 

Most of the technicians in Washington 
tend to shun these projects, seeing them 
as the later fruit of economic growth. But 
because of the long delays in providing basic 
social improvements for most of the popula- 
tion, they are now an absolutely necessary 
precondition of successful economic develop- 
ment. 

3. The Alliance for Progress hasn't yet be- 
gun to win active allegiance, genuine support 
of the masses of the Latin American people. 
The Alliance has not been made credible to 
them and thus far has created no means of 
becoming so. It is smeared by the Commu- 
nist left and resisted by the ultraconserva- 
tive right and millions of underprivileged 
are understandably cynical because they 
have listened to empty promises so long. 

This is why Roberto Campos, Brazilian 
Ambassador to the United States, speaking 
for himself, says the Alliance cannot succeed 
until it instills in the masses of Latin Amer- 
ica “a personal involvement” as well as “a 
national commitment.” 

This is why Lincoln Gordon, the econo- 
mist-diplomat who is U.S. Ambassador to 
Brazil, says that unless the Alliance can 
create a “political mystique” and identify 
itself with the loyalties of the great majority 
of the people, the precondition for success 
is absent. 

Nothing remotely adequate to the develop- 
ment of this personal involvement, this po- 
litical mystique, behind the Alliance is being 
done today. There is yet no mechanism for 
doing it, nothing like the Monnet Action 
Committee for a United States of Europe, 
which gives such drive to the European Com- 
mon Market. 

It is almost too late but not quite. It is 
never too late to win a war—even an eco- 
nomic war—if we view winning it with 
enough urgency. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 18, 1962] 
MILITIA IN POWER—THE ALLIANCE AND THE 
GENERALS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

SALVADOR, BnAz r. — However soon the 
United States may recognize and resume 
economic aid to Peru under its military 
junta, this question of dealing with Latin 
American dictatorships will arise again and 
again in various forms in the coming months. 
It is in the making again in Argentina right 
now. 

It is easy to argue that for economic, fi- 
nancial, and strategic reasons we ought to 
work with any stable Latin American re- 
gime, military or not. It is easy to argue 
that the United States cannot impose de- 
mocracy on any country and that on the 
basis of practical politics we should make 
any government that is securely in power 
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a working partner in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. 


But there are strong counterarguments. 
In the first place, all Latin American coun- 
tries together with the United States are 
now explicitly committed to using the Al- 
liance for Progress to strengthen “demo- 
cratic institutions.” I am convinced that 
long-term economic development and 
needed social reform can be achieved only 
through a developing Latin American de- 
mocracy. 

Here in Salvador, the Conference on Ten- 
sions in Development, attended by political 
leaders and economic experts from the whole 
hemisphere, examined the role of the mili- 
tary in the life of Latin American countries 
and especially in the task of economic 
growth and social improvement. Although 
much of the report was off-the-record, I can 
report there was wide agreement on these 
five points: 

1. Military governments are usually a 
serious deterrent to economic growth. 

2. The oligarchical right wing in many 
countries does not hesitate to use the army 
as a weapon of survival through so-called 
preventive coups. 

3. The armaments race in Latin America, 
encouraged by a supposed need for hemi- 
sphere defense, extravagantly increases 
military budgets at the expense of social and 
economic needs. 

4. Swollen military budgets can and 
should be cut in order to build schools and 
provide teachers for millions of illiterate 
people and thus create the skills for a better 
industrial and farm economy. 

5. At times the generals may be a mod- 
erating power, preventing national chaos and 
for a time producing surface stability. But 
military dictatorships offer no durable solu- 
tion to social problems and unwittingly pre- 
pare the ground for the advent of commu- 
nism, by conditioning the public to accept 
repressions. 

This latter point is well expounded by 
Salvador de Madariaga, Spanish historian 
and philosopher, in his new book, “Latin 
America Between the Eagle and the Bear,” 
in which he says: 

“The dictator and his country’s Commu- 
nist Party collaborate in opposition to grind 
out of existence the middle-way parties. 

“The longer the dictator lasts, the strong- 
er grows the Communist Party of his coun- 
try and the brighter its chances of success 
when the dictator falls. 

“The ease with which Castro veered from 
a revolution which he presented as demo- 
cratic to one the Communist character of 
which is now undeniable was due to the long 
apprenticeship in totalitarianism inflicted on 
the Cuban people by Batista.” 

Most of the participants at the Salvador 
conference, including influential political 
and intellectual Latin American leaders, 
privately approved the U.S. action in 
suspending economic aid to the junta in 
Peru. Further, the seminar which dealt with 
the role of the military, put this conclu- 
tion on the record: “The United States must 
understand, and Latin American countries 
realize, that to continue to support mili- 
tary development is contrary to each na- 
tion’s welfare.” 

Diplomatic relations with a military re- 
gime is one thing. But making a military 
dictatorship a working partner with the Al- 
liance for Progress is like trying to make 
a creek run uphill and is paving the way 
for communism. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 19, 1962] 
FRANTIC IMMOBILITY GRIPS BAA. 
GOULART VERSUS CONGRESS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Rio DE JAaNEmo.—Brazil is a grim example 

of the difficulty this country’s fragile democ- 
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racy has in putting its roots down in the 
quicksand of economic distress. 

A newspaper correspondent, recently re- 
turned from Spain, put it graphically: “In 
Madrid you can’t get away from the govern- 
ment and in Rio de Janeiro you can't find 
the government.” 

The reason is that right now Brazil is 
politically a swirling vacuum. Its leaders, 
its political parties, its makeshift presidency, 
and its expiring Congress are ominously chas- 
ing each other in circles. 

The result: Frantic immobility. The Bra- 
zilian “government” is nearly invisible be- 
cause it isn’t governing. 

President João Goulart isn’t governing be- 
cause he’s devoting himself to a campaign to 
recapture the powers that were taken from 
him as the only condition under which the 
military would allow him to become Presi- 
dent after Quadros resigned a year ago. 

The Brazilian Congress isn't governing be- 
cause it is at the tail end of its term. It 
refuses to cooperate with the Goulart gov- 
ernment which it distrusts or to yield the 
powers it fears he will abuse. 

This means that Brazil is at a perilous 
stalemate at a time when its economy is 
going down and inflation is going up. 

How did this mess come about? 

Well, in Brazil vice presidential candidates 
run separately from presidential candidates 
and the candidate with the highest vote, 
however small, wins. Goulart got about one- 
third of the total vote. His election was 
roughly what it would be like if Senator 
Wayne Morse, running against LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON on a Kennedy-reactionary ticket, 
became Mr. Kennedy's Vice President. Then 
how would the U.S. Congress like it if Mr. 
Kennedy resigned and Morse became Pres- 
ident? 

Thus Goulart was a minority vice president 
whom the military reluctantly accepted as 
Quadros’ successor rather than violate the 
constitution. They accepted only after Con- 
gress hastily created a parliamentary form 
of government. 

On the surface Goulart acquiesced in his 
diminished role but soon proclaimed he 
wasn't going to stand still long and function 
“like the Queen of England.” 

He has been devoting every waking mo- 
ment to making it impossible for the new 
parliamentary system to work. It is evident 
he doesn’t want it to work. 

Goulart has been so busy arguing that he 
hasn't sufficient powers to govern, that he 
has neglected to use the large powers he still 

to deal seriously with the nation's 
economic, financial, and social problems. 

What we are witnessing is a cold war con- 
ducted by an aspiring President against an 
expiring Congress. 

Goulart has been demanding that Con- 
gress give him exceptional powers for 6 
months and an early plebiscite. From this 
plebiscite he expects to get popular support 
to compel Congress to restore his powers. 

Congress doesn't want a plebiscite until 
after the congressional elections in October 
and isn’t disposed to give blank-check 
powers to a President it doesn't trust. 

Thus Brazil’s political picture comes full- 
circle back to its swirling vacuum. Every- 
thing’s in motion and getting nowhere—un- 
less it be nearer combustion, Combustion 
can't be ruled out since the menace of a 
general strike is now threatened unless Con- 
gress yields to Goulart. The unions are 
pretty much in the pocket of Goulart, who 
was a longtime secretary of labor. 

Goulart is trying to make a scapegoat out 
of Congress for whatever goes wrong and 
Congress is trying to make a scapegoat out 
of Goulart. 

Until the new elections this fall, the least 
bad thing that can happen here is nothing. 
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STANDBY AUTHORITY TO PRESI- 
DENT TO CALL UP RESERVISTS 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio {Mrs. Botton] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, due to 
a commitment made some months ago, 
I regret that I find it impossible to be 
present for the vote Monday, September 
24, on Senate Joint Resolution 224, to 
give standby authority to the President 
to call up 150,000 reservists. However, I 
should like to add my support to the bi- 
partisan effort to give the President the 
power to act if an emergency should 
arise when the Congress is not in ses- 
sion. This resolution should be another 
reminder to those hostile to us that we 
are united, and are determined to pro- 
tect our interests, and that the President 
will be fully supported in the actions he 
takes as our Commander in Chief. 


WILDERNESS BILL 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs addressed 
the House on why there would be no 
wilderness bill this year. His comments 
were not reflective of the chairman I 
have come to know over this last decade. 
Usually the chairman candidly states the 
actions he has taken, the reason for 
them, and above all takes the responsi- 
bility for them whether this means ac- 
colade or criticism. Alas, I cannot so 
construe his remarks of yesterday. The 
chairman has sought to blame almost 
everyone who supports a wilderness bill, 
with appropriate safeguards, for the 
failure of this Congress to consider the 
measure. 

If the gentleman from Colorado is 
still interested in obtaining a wilderness 
bill, he has it in his power to do so. The 
contention that, if the bill should come 
to the floor of the House the debate 
would be too emotional, appears ludi- 
crous. In other words, the committee 
chairman, who made much of the pre- 
rogatives of his committee, is now con- 
tending that the House is not competent 
or should be protected from making de- 
cisions in which emotions might be in- 
volved. If this becomes precedent, the 
House floor action will be relegated a 
very narrow role in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, no one is being kidded 
by this extensive apology by the chair- 
man for the action of the committee— 
for it was an apology. Everyone knows 
the real reason for avoiding full House 
consideration. The proponents of the 
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As amendment do not have the 
votes of the full House to pass the meas- 
ure without serious modification. 

The obvious prejudice of the chairman 
in mentioning all the outside groups 
supporting the original wilderness bill, 
before the committee amendment, as lob- 
byists, and those supporting the amend- 
ment as responsible citizens and organi- 
zations can be judged by the House itself. 
Here is a partial list of some of the or- 
ganizations supporting S. 174, similar to 
the original H.R. 776: 

AFL-CIO, Adirondack Mountain Club, 
American Bowhunters Association, 
American Nature Association, Amer- 
ican Planning & Civic Association, 
American Society of Mammalogists, 
American White Water Affiliation, Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels, Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, Citizens Committee on Nat- 
ural Resources, Council of Conservation- 
ists, Defenders of Wildlife, Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs, Friends of the 
Wilderness, Garden Club of America, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Hawk Mountain Sanctuary Association, 
Independent Timberman’s Committee, 
Izaak Walton League of America, the 
Mountaineers, National Audubon So- 
ciety, National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, National Grange, National Parks 
Association, National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, Nature Conservancy, Obsidians, 
President’s Quetico-Superior Committee, 
Sierra Club, Trustees for Conservation, 
the Wilderness Society, Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, and many others, as 
well as many, many individuals. 

Now compare these groups with those 
names placed in the record by the chair- 
man, Which organizations stand to 
profit directly from the measures just 
mentioned? 

The chairman made much of 15 
amendments offered in the living wilder- 
ness, which were never brought before 
the subcommittee or the full committee. 
What the chairman did not tell the 
House was why they were not brought 
forward. First, the subcommittee re- 
ported out a bill so different from the 
original in major purpose and design, 
that most outside organizations saw its 
contents for the first time. The Citizens 
Committee on Natural Resources issued 
a release on August 16, 1962, 1 week 
after the subcommittee’s report, en- 
titled “Amendments for Substitute Wil- 
derness Bill Advocated.” A copy of this 
release, the comments at that time by 
the chairman and vice chairman of the 
Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, and the proposed amendments 
will be found hereafter as a part of my 
extension of remarks. 

One week, Mr. Speaker, after the sub- 
committee brought forth a bill—that 
was never before the subcommittee at 
the time of the public hearings—all 
members of the committee received 
copies of these proposed amendments. 
Were it the desire of the chairman to 
consider them, he was at liberty to do 
so. 

The proponents of the Aspinall 
amendment insisted on complete secrecy 
during the deliberations of the subcom- 
mittee in executive session, and those of 
us favoring the original bill were pre- 
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cluded from discussing the matter with 
the outside proponents. 

The 15 amendments were not brought 
before the full committee by myself for 
two reasons: First, the amendments, in 
substance, restored the original bill, 
which the subcommittee had just 
amended; second, the vote by which the 
Aspinall amendment passed indicated 
the outcome, and I did not want any fur- 
ther excuses for delay. 

The chairman, in his effort to com- 
mend the diligence of the committee, 
found the going difficult to explain why 
public hearings were not scheduled until 
May 7 on a measure passed by the Sen- 
ate on September 6, 1961. In addition, 
field hearings were held by the commit- 
tee prior to the convening of the 2d ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress. No delay for 
other reports were necessary prior to 
scheduling hearings, yet such hearings 
were delayed from January 10 until May 
7—almost 4 months. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the chairman’s ex- 
planation of the House Interior Commit- 
tee action just would not wash. The 
failure to bring the wilderness bill to the 
floor for full consideration is the respon- 
sibility of the committee leadership. 
Their refusal is due to the fear, that 
when the House has the opportunity to 
work its will, the result will not be of 
their choosing. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks, 
I wish to include the release, comments, 
and proposed amendments for a substi- 
tute wilderness bill as advorated by the 
Citizens Committee on Natural Resources 
on the 16th of August 1962, 1 week after 
the Subcommittee on Public Lands, of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, had reported out the 
Aspinall amendment. 

The release follows: 

AMENDMENTS FOR SUBSTITUTE WILDERNESS 
BILL ADVOCATED 

Some 15 amendments are being advocated 
by the Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources to make a sound preservation meas- 
ure out of the substitute wilderness bill 
approved on August 9 by the House of Rep- 
resentatives Public Lands Subcommittee. 

The measure, now before the full Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
expected soon to be reported to the House, 
would without amendment, according to Ira 
N. Gabrielson, chairman of the citizens com- 
mittee, hamper the wilderness designation 
even of areas now being handled as wilder- 
ness. It would also, he said, make difficult 
the preservation as wilderness of areas that 
would be designated. 

Pointedly criticized was inclusion, as a 
special title I in the substitute wilderness 
bill, of a separate measure dealing with land 
withdrawals in general. This, said Gabriel- 
son, should be considered separately and not 
be attached to the wilderness bill. 

The substitute wilderness bill in its pres- 
ent form Gabrielson described as a massive 
crippling amendment. 

The Public Lands Subcommittee, it was 
explained, replaced the Wilderness Act which 
had been passed 78-8 by the Senate with a 
House bill that had been introduced by Rep- 
resentative JoHN P. SayLor, of Pensylvania. 
The subcommittee then struck out all of the 
Saylor bill after the enacting clause to make 
way for the substitute proposal. 

Both the Senate act and the Saylor bill are 
supported by wilderness bill advocates. 

“Their purpose,” said Gabrielson, “is to 
provide for the establishment of wilderness 
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for the benefit of the whole people. The 
purpose of the substitute seems to be to 
preserve for a minority of commercial in- 
terests an opportunity to exploit any area 
of the public’s land that may attract them.” 

The amendments now being advocated by 
the citizens committee are intended prin- 
cipally (1) to restore essential features of the 
Saylor measure that have been omitted, and 
(2) to eliminate subcommittee additions that 
would be contrary to wilderness preserva- 
tion purposes. 

Especially criticized were provisions per- 
mitting mining to continue in wilderness 
areas and a proposed requirement that wild- 
erness areas be subjected to reconsidera- 
tion every 25 years. 

Joining Gabrielson in his criticisms and 
proposals was also Howard Zahniser, com- 
mittee vice chairman and a prominent ad- 
vocate of wilderness legislation. He was 
especially critical of the proposal to make 
the wilderness areas run a gantlet of op- 
ponents every 25 years. 

“The nature of our civilization,” said 
Zahniser, “is such as to make wilderness 
preservation difficult at the best. That is 
the reason for wilderness legislation. To 
make it tentative and to provide for the 
mobilization of forces working against it 
every 25 years—four times each century—is 
to be as dubious in a Wilderness Act as in a 
marriage vow would be inclusion of a similar 
periodic review.” 

Gabrielson is president of the Wildlife 
Management Institute and Zahniser is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Wilderness Society, 
but both spoke on the wilderness legisla- 
tion as officers of the Citizens Committee 
on Natural Resources, a task force organized 
by individual conservationists to advance 
conservation and sound management of nat- 
ural resources in the public interest, espe- 
cially concerned with legislation affecting 
natural resources. Secretary and full-time 
employee of the committee is Spencer M. 
Smith with headquarters at 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

The citizens committee statement includ- 
ing specific amendments proposed is as fol- 
lows: 


“HOUSE PUBLIC LANDS SUBCOMMITTEE SUBSTI- 
TUTE WILDERNESS BILL 


“(A comment with proposed amendments by 
Ira N. Gabrielson and Howard Zahniser, 
chairman and vice chairman, Citizens 
Committee on Natural Resources) 


“The substitute wilderness bill approved 
by the House of Representatives Public 
Lands Subcommittee on August 9, 1962, and 
incorporated in committee print No. 23 of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs is immediately recognized as the sort 
of proposal referred to as crippling amend- 
ment by advocates of the wilderness legis- 
lation as passed by the Senate or sponsored 
by Representative JOHN Sartor and others in 
the House. Unless further amended, it would 
be a massive crippling amendment, 

“The purpose of the Wilderness Act is to 
provide for the establishment of wilderness 
for the benefit of the whole people; the 
purpose of the substitute seems to be to 
preserve for a minority of commercial in- 
terests an opportunity to exploit any area 
that may attract them. 

“The effect of the substitute would be 
(1) to hamper the wilderness designation of 
even areas now being handled as wilderness, 
and (2) to hamper the preservation as wil- 
derness of any areas that would be desig- 
nated. 

“The substitute as a whole is not only 
apparently proposed legislation to prevent 
true preservation of wilderness and to pro- 
mote and encourage continued exploitation 
of remaining areas of wilderness; it also in- 
cludes provisions that are inimical to wilder- 
ness preservation, 
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“Detailed comments 


“At its outset the substitute bill includes 
as a title I a piece of proposed legislation 
that incorporates the substance of other 
bills than the wilderness bill, proposals that 
deal with the broad public-land policies of 
Congress, especially with withdrawals. 

“This title has not been discussed on the 
Senate side in connection with the wilder- 
ness legislation, nor was it a part of the 
hearings held on the Wilderness Act by the 
House public lands subcommittee. 

“The wilderness legislation at this late 
time in the closing session of the Congress 
should not be used for such an extensive 
rider as this. 

“Title I should be removed from the 
wilderness bill and considered on its own 
merits. 


“Substitute bill contrary to Wilderness Act 


“Confining comments to title II then, 
which it is provided ‘is to be cited as the 
Wilderness Act’, we can see apparent a pur- 
pose contrary to that of the Wilderness Act 
as passed by the Senate and advocated by 
Representative JOHN P. SayLor and other 
sponsors in the House and by its proponents 
throughout the Nation. 

“The purpose of the Senate’s act and simi- 
lar House proposals is to preserve wilderness 
for the benefit of the whole people. A par- 
ticular purpose is (1) to designate, as wilder- 
ness, areas that are within parks, refuges, 
and the specially classified wilderness por- 
tions of the national forests. These areas 
are thus susceptible to wilderness preserva- 
tion without interference with other pro- 
grams. A further particular purpose is (2) 
to provide for the accommodation of this 
wilderness policy and program to other 
interests. 

“A central statement, for example, in the 
Senate act is in the first sentence of section 
6 which says that nothing is to interfere with 
the purposes now being served by the park, 
refuge, and forest lands involved except that 
they are to be administered for these pur- 
poses in such a way as to continue to preserve 
their wilderness character. (The same state- 
ment is in the first sentence of sec. 3 in Con- 
gressman SarLon's H.R. 776, p. 12, lines 5 to 
13.) 

“The proposed substitute states no such 
purpose of accomplishing wilderness preser- 
vation for the common good as something 
that is compatible with other purposes of 
land administration and that is readily 
feasible. 

“On the contrary, the substitute wilder- 
ness bill requires the wilderness areas to run 
the gantlet of opponents every 25 years in 
a review that has been advocated by op- 
ponents of wilderness legislation. 

“It is of the nature of wilderness preserva- 
tion to provide, if possible, for preserving 
forever something that has always so far 
been that way, although of course future 
Congresses can alter any such preservation. 

“The nature of our civilization is such as 
to make wilderness preservation difficult at 
the best. That is the reason for wilderness 
legislation. To make it tentative and to pro- 
vide for the mobilization of forces working 
against it every 25 years—four times each 
century—is to be as dubious in a Wilderness 
Act as in a marriage vow would be the inclu- 
sion of periodic review. 

“The substitute is an act to protect miners 

“To read the Senate act is to see that pre- 
serving any areas as wilderness is difficult in 
our civilization, with its increasing mechani- 
zation and growing population, and, there- 
fore, because it seems desirable to so many 
people, wilderness preservation is something 
to be provided for by the Congress. 

“To read this substitute is to feel ironically 
that there is a grave danger that wilderness 
preseryation will threaten our civilization 
and its dependence on commercial activities 
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to such an extent that the Congress of the 
United States must protect the embattled 
miners, grazers, and others against a ramp- 
ant wilderness preservation movement about 
to take over the whole Federal estate. 

“For commercial interests to succeed in 
combating a program that would preserve 
only a few areas unspoiled and succeed to 
such an extent as to bring about this kind 
of legislative proposal to restrict and control 
the preservers would be a gross perversion of 
a very good purpose. 


“Substitute bill serves wilderness opponents 


“The apparent effect of the provisions of 
the substitute would be to serve the interests 
of those who have opposed the wilderness 
program. Instead of ratifying sound wilder- 
ness-preservation accomplishments of ad- 
ministrative agencies to date and making 
these more orderly and more secure in accord- 
ance with the national purpose, this proposed 
substitute puts in jeopardy some of the areas 
and administrative policies now established. 
It would hamper the secure wilderness classi- 
fication even of areas now being handled as 
wilderness. 

“Even with regard to the very small rem- 
nants of our once vast wilderness that are 
now protected as wilderness, this substitute 
for the Wilderness Act mobilizes the forces 
that represent the developments in our civil- 
ization which make wilderness preservation 
difficult. 

“Areas to run a gantlet 


“Even our protected remnants of wilder- 
ness (with few exceptions) would be given 
congressional protection by the substitute 
only after running a gantlet and surviving 
the representations to be made after exami- 
nation by county boards, State agencies, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, 
Bureau of Mines, and other Federal agen- 
cies (10 in all) who are to bring out every 
possible alternative to preserving even these 
comparatively few protected remnants. 
Many of these primarily represent user in- 
terests. 

“Finally, as to the effects of this substitute, 
its section on ‘Use of Wilderness Areas’ ac- 
tually takes care to provide for maximum 
possible nonconforming use of a wilderness. 
The Senate act already includes liberal spe- 
cial provisions to avoid unnecessary inter- 
ferences. This substitute even would allow 
mining to continue in the wilderness areas 
of the national forest for another 10 years, 
and even thereafter the areas would con- 
tinue to be examined for minerals. 

“Thus the proposed substitute goes so far 
in providing for nonconforming uses as to 
threaten to frustrate the preservation as 
wilderness of even the areas that would sur- 
vive the gantlet through which the substi- 
tute would require all proposed areas to be 
carried. 

“Amendments proposed 

“Study of the measure, however, shows 
that a series of amendments to restore pro- 
visions of the Saylor bill thrown aside by 
the subcommittee, and to remove damaging 
additions, can make of this proposed bill a 
sound measure to serve the public interest 
in wilderness preservation. 

“These amendments are as follows, ap- 
proximately in the order in which they occur 
in committee print No. 23: 

“Proposed amendment No. 1: Take out 
‘Title I’, drop the heading Title II’, and drop 
the 200“ series in numbering sections: The 
separate legislation included as a title I 
rider for the wilderness legislation should be 
considered on its own merits. Wherever ref- 
erence is made to ‘Title I’ the bill should be 
corrected. Thus on page 28 in line 6, the 
word ‘title’ should be changed to act.“ On 
page 32 in lines 6 and 7, the words ‘and 
notice, if any, required under title I of this 
act’ should be removed. On page 33 in lines 
11 to 18 the words ‘which shall include, in 
addition to other pertinent data, the infor- 
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mation required by section 103 of this act’ 
should be removed. 

“Proposed amendment No. II: Remove 
5,000-acre limitation from the definition: 
In section 202(a), in item (3) of the second 
sentence of the definition the words ‘has 
at least 5,000 acres of land and * * * 
therefore’ have been added (p. 28, lines 22 
to 25). The Senate act requires simply that 
the area be ‘of sufficient size as to make 
practicable its preservation and use in an 
unimpaired condition.’ 

“This act does elsewhere use the 5,000- 
acre size as a criterion for a minimum na- 
tional park system roadless area to be con- 
sidered, and 5,000 acres has been the Forest 
Service minimum for wilderness classifica- 
tion (such areas being called wild areas“); 
but the addition of this formal requirement 
in a definition is questionable, for it seems 
to indicate that 5,000 acres is a large enough 
area or, on the other hand, that it is always 
a minimum. Some islands might be smaller 
but suitable. Some areas of 5,000 acres be- 
cause of their surroundings might not 
qualify. 

“It would be better to omit this addi- 
tion or at least to delete the word ‘there- 
fore.” Requirement (3) of the definition 
(lines 22 to 25 on p. 28) should read as 
follows: 

“*(3) is of sufficient size to make prac- 
ticable its preservation and use in an un- 
impaired condition;’. 

“Proposed amendment No. III: Clarify the 
definition by adding the omitted last sen- 
tence of the definition in Representative 
Saytor’s H.R. 776: H.R. 776 has the follow- 
ing last sentence in its definition (sec. 1(d)), 
which is omitted in the proposed substitute: 
‘For the purposes of this act wilderness 
shall include the areas provided for in sec- 
tion 2 of this act and such other areas as 
shall be designated for inclusion in the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act.“ 

“Without this sentence in the act’s defini- 
tion, in the absence also of definite declara- 
tions as to areas later, the phraseology in 
the proposed substitute’s section 203(b) 
could be obstructive later. 

“This is true because certain existing in- 
trusions that literally or by nature do not 
conform to the first two sentences of the 
definition can be tolerated for practical pur- 
poses, and indeed are so tolerated in estab- 
lishing the system in accordance with S. 174. 
Yet under the substitute bill's provisions 
such existing nonconformities could be used 
to frustrate inclusion of an area later. 

“Accordingly, the following should be 
added (on p. 29, line 2) to section 202(a): 
‘For the purposes of this act, wilderness shall 
include the areas provided for in section 203 
of this act and such other areas as shall be 
designated for inclusion in the national 
wilderness preservation system in accordance 
with the provisions of this act.’ 

“Proposed amendment No, IV: Provide for 
establishment of the wilderness system: In 
section 202(b) there is no establishment of 
the national wilderness preservation system, 
although the title does state the purpose of 
establishing such a system. Accordingly, on 
page 29, in line 6, following the comma and 
quotation marks after the word ‘areas,’ there 
should be inserted the words: ‘shall comprise 
the National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem and.’ 

“Proposed amendment No. V: Limit provi- 
sions to Federal lands: In the last clause of 
section 202(b) the word ‘lands’ should be 
qualified to refer only to Federal lands (p. 
29, line 12). 

“Proposed amendment No. VI: Provide for 
immediate designation of areas as wilderness 
to be followed by review: Section 203(b) 
should be revised to provide for the immedi- 
ate designation of the areas it refers to, 
with a provision for review over a 10-year 
period. As it is, this proposed substitute 
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makes the same provision that was decisively 
defeated in the Senate for requiring sep- 
arate action on each of all these areas that 
are now in fact protected as wilderness. 
They should be given legal status at once so 
as to continue to be protected until Congress 
determines otherwise. 

“Section 203(b) should be changed to read 
as follows: 

„) The following federally-owned areas 
are hereby designated as wilderness areas 
subject to review as provided in section 204 
of this act:’. 

“In accordance with this amendment, the 
words ‘section 203(a)’ should be removed 
in lines 21-22 on page 36 and 8-9 on page 37 
and in place thereof in each place there 
should be inserted the words ‘or under the 
provisions,’ The words ‘or under the pro- 
visions of’ should also be inserted after the 
word ‘by’ in line 10 on page 41. 

“Subsections (2) and (3) of section 203(b) 
should also be changed to provide for the 
5,000-acre criterion of roadless areas in ref- 
uge and park system units, by making the 
subsections read as follows, the added words 
being in black brackets: 

“*(2) Roadless portions [comprising 5,000 
acres or more] of parks, monuments, and 
other units of the national park system; 
and 

“*(3) Roadless portions [comprising 5,000 
acres or more, or islands,J within wildlife 
refuges and game ranges under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior on the 
effective date of this Act.’ 

“Proposed amendment No. VII: Provide 
for protection of areas under review until 
Congress determines otherwise: The areas 
involved in this legislation, there provided 
for in section 203 (a) and (b) of the sub- 
stitute bill, are relatively few and all are 
within what is at present viewed as the Na- 
tion’s wilderness preservation resource. 
These areas all should be protected as wild- 
erness till Congress says otherwise. 

“Section 204(a) should be revised to pro- 
vide for continuing protection of each area 
until such time as Congress has determined 
otherwise. It might then read as follows 
(the added words being in black brackets) : 

“ ‘Sec. 204(a) To assist Congress in de- 
termining which of the areas described in 
section 203(b) shall [continue] to be desig- 
nated at wilderness areas, the Secretary of 
the Department having jurisdiction of the 
lands involved shall, within 10 years after the 
effective date of this Act review the suit- 
ability of said areas for continued protection 
as wilderness and report annually his recom- 
mendations to the President and Congress, 
together with a map of each area and a 
definition of its boundaries. [The areas 
shall continue to be preserved as wilderness 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act until Congress, following the review 
hereby required, shall have determined 
otherwise. J 

“The word ‘continued’ should be inserted 
as the second word in line 25 on page 32. 
The words ‘continue to’ should be inserted 
after the word ‘should’ in line 7 on page 33. 
The words ‘to continue’ should be inserted at 
the beginning of line 1 on page 34. 

“Proposed amendment No, VIII: Remove 
the requirement for reconsidering wilderness 
designations every 25 years: Section 205 on 
pages 34 and 35 should be removed in its en- 
tirety. A review every 25 years of wilder- 
ness areas, can only unreasonably subject to 
the pressures that make wilderness preserva- 
tion difficult in our culture, the few areas 
established as wilderness for preservation, 
The Congress, of course, at any time in the 
future may change the designation of any 
area and can be to do so if this is 
desirable in the public interest. 

“Proposed amendment No, IX: Make plain 
that the wilderness character of areas is to 
be preserved and that this is in accord with 
the purposes of the areas. Section 206 on 
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‘Use of Wilderness Areas’ should make plain 
that the areas involved must be so ad- 
ministered as to preserve their wilderness 
character. It should also make plain that 
such preservation is consistent with other 
purposes of the lands involved. This could 
be accomplished by including the first sen- 
tence in section 6 of Representative Say- 
Lor’s H.R. 776—the sentence already referred 
to in this statement. 

“This would be accomplished by insert- 
ing at the end of line 7 on page 35, at the 
end of the first sentence in section 206(a), 
the following: 

Nothing in this act shall be interpreted 
as interfering with the purposes stated in 
the establishment of or pertaining to any na- 
tional park or monument, national forest, 
national wildlife refuge, or other area in- 
volved, except that any agency administering 
any area within the Wilderness System shall 
be responsible for preserving the wilder- 
ness character of the area and shall so ad- 
minister such area for such other purpose as 
also to preserve its wilderness character.’ 

“Proposed amendment No. X: Correct mis- 
take in providing for accommodations and 
installations in wilderness. In the second 
sentence of section 206(a)(3) a change in 
phraseology from what is substantially oth- 
erwise the same sentence in the Senate 
act makes a drastic and undesirable change. 
The accommodations and installations 
referred to would not be permissible ‘in 
wilderness areas’ as stated in this sentence 
in the proposed substitute. Instead of the 
phrase, ‘in wilderness areas,’ the sentence 
should have the words, ‘in such designated 
areas,’ referring to the designation of an 
area (as referred to in the preceding sen- 
tence) for roads, etc., as provided in H.R. 
776. Accordingly, in line 3 on page 36 the 
word ‘wilderness’ should be removed and in 
its place inserted the words ‘such designated.’ 

“Proposed amendment No. XI: Remove 
permission for mining but provide for mining 
and prospecting when in the national inter- 
est: Section 206(c)(2) with its proposed 
damaging permission of mining should be 
eliminated except that: (1) mining could be 
included in the possible authorizations set 
forth in section 206(d); and (2) the pro- 
vision in the last sentence of section 206 
(c) (2) providing for studies by the Geologi- 
cal Survey and Bureau of Mines would seem 
consistent with wilderness preservation and 
thus might be retained. 

“This would be accomplished by the fol- 
lowing amendment: Strike out in section 
206(c)(2) all beginning on page 37, line 
16, and ending on page 39, line 13, to the 
word ‘designated’ and all beginning in line 
19 on page 39 with the word ‘with’ and 
continuing to the end. This would make 
the subsection read as follows: 

“*(2) Designated and proposed wilderness 
areas shall be surveyed on a planned, recur- 
ring basis consistent with the concept of 
wilderness preservation by the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines to determine 
the mineral values, if any, that may be 
present; and the results of such surveys shall 
be made available to the public and sub- 
mitted to the President and Congress.’ 

“Proposed amendment No. XII: Correct 
provisions for exceptions to be made in the 
national interest: Section 206(d) should be 
amended so as (1) to limit the wilderness 
areas involved to national forest areas, (2) 
to entrust to the President rather than the 
Secretary the authorizations, as the Senate 
determined after the change to a Secretary 
had been proposed in an amendment on the 
floor, and (3) to include provision for au- 
thorized mining when in the public interest. 
The first four lines would then read as fol- 
lows, the added words in black brackets: 

„d) Within [national forest] wilderness 
areas designated by this Act, (1) the [Presi- 
dent] may, within a specific area and in ac- 
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cordance with such regulations as he may 
deem desirable, authorize [mining, prospect- 
Ing. I prospecting for water resources,” etc. 

“Proposed amendment No. XIII: Bring 
grazing provision in line with Forest Service 
and Department of Agriculture established 
policy: In accordance with Forest Service and 
Department of Agriculture policy, the graz- 
ing proviso at the end of section 206(d), 
in lines 11 and 12 of page 40, should be 
removed; the word ‘well’ should be inserted 
before ‘established’ in line 8; and the words 
‘restrictions and’ should be inserted after the 
word ‘reasonable’ in line 10. This would 
make the provision read as follows, the added 
words in black brackets: 

“*(2) the of livestock, where 
[well] established prior to the effective date 
of this Act, shall be permitted to continue 
subject to such reasonable [restrictions and] 
regulations as are deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of Agriculture.’ 

“Proposed amendment No. XIV: Limit 
hunting provision to national forest areas: 
The special provision regarding hunting’ in 
section 206(h) should be limited to national 
forest areas, by inserting the words ‘national 
forest’ before the word ‘wilderness’ in line 
10. 

“Proposed amendment No. XV: Include 
provision for gifts: In the final subsection 
(section 207(d)) relating to acceptance of 
gifts, the Secretary of the Interior should be 
included as the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Senate provision for accepting contri- 
butions and gifts should also be included. 
This can be accomplished by inserting in 
line 15 on page 42 after ‘Agriculture’ the 
phrase ‘and the Secretary of the Interior’ 
and at the end of line 23 adding the fol- 
lowing: 

The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture are each authorized 
to accept private contributions and gifts to 
be used to further the purposes of this act. 
Any such contributions or gifts shall, for 
purposes of Federal income, estate, and gift 
taxes, be considered a contribution or gift 
to or for the use of the United States for 
an exclusively public purpose, and may be 
deducted as such under the provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, subject to 
all applicable limitations and restrictions 
contained therein.“ 


CONGRESS BACKS PRESIDENT’S 
WARNING TO COMMUNIST-DOMI- 
NATED CUBA, AND ITS MASTER, 
THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the betrayal 
of the Cuban revolution, and the trans- 
formation of Cuba into a Communist 
fortress and as a base for subversion and 
aggression against the countries of 
North, Central, and South America, is a 
threat that worries the American people. 

If Khrushchev gets away with this, he 
will have scored a major psychological 
victory in the eyes of the world, and will 
be in a position to exert stronger pres- 
sures against the United States and all 
the other nations of the New World. By 
moving in Communist military forces 
that are cynically described as techni- 
cians, he is demonstrating his contempt 
for our lack of resolution, and is extend- 
ing his initiative in the cold war. If he 
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succeeds in consolidating his takeover of 
Cuba under the guise of “military assist- 
ance” he will be emboldened to miscalcu- 
late our weak and confused response as 
evidence that we will not stand up to him 
in Berlin or in other crucial areas of the 
world. 

To avoid miscalculation that could lead 
to war, he must be served notice that he 
can go so far, but no further, in Cuba. 
The House of Representatives, in co- 
operation with the Senate, will pass a 
concurrent resolution in support of our 
President, to prove the unity of our Na- 
tion in opposition to this encroachment. 

I speak for House Congressional Reso- 
lution 538, which I have submitted for 
consideration by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, aware that it reflects the 
purpose and meaning of many similar 
resolutions in the Congress to support the 
President in meeting this issue. 

From the Monroe Doctrine of 1823, 
through the Rio Treaty of 1947, to the 
declaration by the Foreign Ministers of 
the Organization of American States at 
Punta del Este in 1962, we have pro- 
gressed from a national to a hemispheric 
program to defend the Americas against 
any attempt on the part of extracon- 
tinental powers to extend their system 
to any of the American States, because 
we believe such atttempts to be danger- 
ous to our peace and safety. We prefer 
to meet such threats only in consulta- 
tion and agreement with the 21 Latin 
American Republics, and consistent with 
article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations which recognizes the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-de- 
fense. 

But if the Communist military build- 
up in Cuba should threaten the United 
States or any Latin American Republic, 
and if the Organization of American 
States should fail to take effective 
counteraction, the United States must be 
prepared to eliminate this menace to our 
security and our freedoms. We shall, 
under these circumstances, and as Pres- 
ident Kennedy says, use whatever force 
is required to defeat or overthrow Castro, 
the tool of Communist imperialism. 
The resolution follows: 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the President of 
the United States is supported in his deter- 
miration and possesses all necessary author- 
ity— 

(a) to prevent by whatever means may be 
necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Castro regime from exporting its aggressive 
purposes to any part of this hemisphere by 
force or threat of force; 

(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation or use 
of an externally supported offensive military 
base capable of endangering the U.S. naval 
base at Guantanamo, free passage to the 
Panama Canal, U.S. missile and space prep- 
arations or the security of this Nation and 
its citizens; and 

(c) to work with other free citizens of 
this hemisphere and with freedom-loving 
Cuban refugees to support the legitimate as- 
pirations of the people of Cuba for a return 
to self-determination. 


A TAX BREAK FOR HOMEOWNERS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
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York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to appeal for the support of my 
colleagues in urging that any tax revi- 
sions being considered by the adminis- 
tration and by the Ways and Means 
Committee of this House include a break 
for the homeowner who is solely ne- 
glected, taxwise. 

I have introduced several bills aimed 
at a more realistic and equitable revision 
of existing tax laws covering many facets 
of our tax structure. Three in partic- 
ular, which I stress today, call for direct 
tax benefits for homeowners. 

This legislation, H.R. 12174, H.R. 5709, 
and H.R. 11775, would, first, allow for a 
reasonable deduction for the normal 
wear and tear on a taxpayer’s residence; 
second, permit the homeowner a deduc- 
tion of up to $750 for necessary home re- 
pairs and improvements; and, third, ex- 
clude from taxation any profit made by 
a homeowner over 60 years of age on 
the sale of his residence. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time that home- 
owners were given this sorely needed, 
long overdue consideration. A deprecia- 
tion allowance would provide the incen- 
tive for a homeowner to keep his resi- 
dence from deteriorating and would 
encourage him to remodel and restore. 
Such an allowance would permit an 
owner to depreciate his residence over a 
period of years, based on its reasonable 
value and estimated life. It would also 
help maintain the high standards of our 
neighborhoods. 

The present law permits a deprecia- 
tion deduction only for property used 
in a trade or business, or held for the 
production of income. My legislation 
would not change these present provi- 
sions, but would extend them to cover 
residences as well. For some time now 
there has been a need for the tax laws 
to recognize the wear, tear, and obsoles- 
cence of homes. 

My second bill offers another approach 
to alleviate this burden of the homeown- 
ers and at the same time help to spur 
the economy. This bill would permit a 
deduction of up to $750 per tax year 
for special expenses incurred for home 
repairs and improvements. Such needs 
as painting, papering, carpentry, plumb- 
ing and electrical work, and roofing and 
glazing would be included. Under this 
proposal, the homeowner would be able 
to itemize on his tax return his cost for 
repairs and improvements—up to $750— 
in the same way he now deducts the in- 
terest paid on his mortgage. 

The use of a homeowner's income for 
the improvement of his residence not 
only betters his family’s own living, but 
helps maintain the neighborhood in 
which he lives. This constitutes a direct 
personal contribution by the taxpayer 
to the community, and reduces the need 
for public expenditures to rehabilitate 
rundown areas. I think that in thus 
performing a service for himself and his 
community, the homeowner should be 
granted a tax break. 

Approval of my third tax-reform bill 
would be in the interest of equity, fair- 
ness, and commonsense. This measure 
would exempt a person 60 years or older 
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from payment of a capital gains tax on 
the sale of a residence which he has held 
for at least 5 years. Under present law, 
such a sale requires payment of capital 
gains on the difference between what the 
owner paid for the house and the sale 
price—unless he buys another home 
within a limited period of time. The 
levy is one-half the regular income tax 
rate, up to a maximum of 25 percent. 

The typical family buys a large house 
while the children are young and living 
at home, but then the parents find it a 
burden as the children marry and re- 
tirement nears. Many such couples 
would like to move, but the capital gains 
levy takes such a big chunk out of their 
funds that these plans are often 
thwarted. 

These tax considerations could stimu- 
late new activity in home building, and 
in home repairs and improvement. 
Moreover, any direct revenue loss to the 
Government will be more than restored 
in one way or another. Maintaining a 
home at its best level will spur business 
and boost the economy. In turn, the 
community, the city, and the Nation will 
benefit. Such tax considerations will 
also provide a boom in homeownership 
and contribute greatly to strong, vital 
communities which are the very best 
roots of a strong America. 

There is considerable talk about tax 
cuts to stimulate spending and restore a 
healthy economy. If any segment of the 
American population is entiled to con- 
sideration, it is those who assume the 
responsibilities of ownership. Their 
risks are great, and their expenses are 
ever mounting. 

My legislation would help relieve them 
of some of this burden and would at the 
same time, help maintain and increase 
home and neighborhood values, as well 
as act as a spur to the economy through 
increased spending. 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon my colleagues 
in this House to back my efforts and to 
urge the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to act favorably on these pro- 
posals. 


STATUS OF THE APPROPRIATION 
BILLS OF THE 2D SESSION, 87TH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of Members and others who 
may be interested, I include a down-to- 
date résumé of the appropriation bills 
of the session processed through the 
Committee on Appropriations. Only the 
customary closing supplemental bill re- 
mains to be reported to the House. 

The tabulation discloses the current 
status of each bill. 

We should note that permanent appro- 
priations which recur without annual 
action by the Congress are not included. 
And in this session, back-door appro- 
priation bills have diminished substan- 
tially as compared to last year. 


Table of appropriation bills, 87th Cong., 2d sess., as of Sept. 21, 1962 
[Does not include any back-door appropriation bills. Also excludes permanent appropriations] 


Amount as 


Budget Amount 
estimates reported 


1962 SUPPLEMENTALS 


H.J. Res. 612 | Veterans’ Administration $151, 200,000 $55, 000, 000 000 $55,000,000 | —$96, a mO ee $151, 200, 000 = 200; 800s] a R ER 

H.R. 11088 | 2d su 3 „ 1 503, 265, 000 431, 1 522, 231, 929 

H. J. Res. 745 | Supplemental „„ r , / T T E 
Total, 1962 supplementals. 


1963 APPROPRIATIONS 


H.R. 10526 | Treasury-Post Office =118, 718,000 
H. R. 930, 67 — —62, 079, 000 

H.R. —114, 043, 000 

H.R. —344, 537 

H.R. 700. 

H. R. 

H.R. 12580 State, Justice, Commerce, 2. 004, 178,000 | 1, 902, 065, 700 —102, 112, 300 | 1, 901, 215, 700 102, 52, 300 

H.R. 

H.R. 12711 | Independent offices 1. 12. 560, 063, 500 |11, 501, 141, 000 |—1, 058, 922, 500 |11, 501, 141, 000 |—1, 058, 922, 500 12. 580, 269, 500 |11, 801, 590,000 | —778, 679, 500 | +300, 449,000 |.........---.|............-- 
HR. 

H. R. 7.335, 029, 000 | 5, 956, 852, 000 |—1, 378, 177, 000 852, 000 |—1,378, 177, 000 


Supplemental 22S EPS EEEE SEN PE I PINSE ET A 8 
Total, 1963 appropriations 904, 441, 283. 425 90. 308, 177,990 —4, 133, 105, 435 |90, 306, 077. 990 


Total, all appropriations. 98, 095, 748, 425 90, 794, 984, 990 |—4, 300, 763, 435 |90, 808, 591, 990 | —4, 287, 156,435 | +13, 607, 000 81, 151, 550, 239- |78, 948, 070, 854 |—2, 203, 479,385 | +644 464 61. 
Total, loan authorizations. (831, 042, 000) (831, 042, 0000 1,042,000) ————— 608 000,000) (820, 000, 000) (+15, 000, 000) (415, 000, 000) 


1 Adjusted to reflect rescission of $44,637,000 for 8 Service Commis- Includes borrowing suena authority as follows: Budget estimate, ber et 000; Includes co ey. ee of $115,480,000 for borrowing 
sion proposed in H. Doe, 333 but not acted upon by nero House 0.000000 ; Senate reported and passed, authority rep tion, 
2 01 8 this 8 amount, $117,457,000 wie was ori ly provided for fiscal $20,000, Includes ran one vse 427,500 for contract authori- 
year 1962 costs eliminated ted by H Res. as no longer required. Includes $514, ne 2 in —. * obl; onal ren rays Abe in lieu of utilizing zation and borrowing — ority replaced approp riations, 
i 192 mandad 3 ae —— 8 * supplemental the mm of $514,500,000 for the 3 . the ener * Consists largely of Senate items not 200 u bill as passed House, 
fini fecal year, )conuiderst ate ment of long-range Bom a Proposed 2 n, Norn.—Indefinite appropriations in the bills are included in this table, 
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REPORT ON DEFENSE SUPPLY 
AGENCY 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Members 
House Report No. 2440, entitled “Defense 
Supply Agency,” which was adopted 
unanimously by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations on September 19, 
1962. 

This report, prepared by the Military 
Operations Subcommittee, of which I 
am chairman, discusses the background, 
establishment, and operations of the De- 
fense Supply Agency of the Department 
of Defense. The committee takes the 
position that Secretary of Defense Me- 
Namara has authority under existing law 
to establish such a supply agency, and 
also that Congress favors strong leader- 
ship and positive action for improved 
supply management. 

House Report No. 2440 describes the 
operation and organization of the new 
Defense Supply Agency for handling pro- 
curement and distribution of common 
supplies and services. Since January 
1962 the Agency has taken over nine 
single manager-type agencies and other 
newly centralized functions. 

The Defense Supply Agency now man- 
ages wholesale procurement and dis- 
tribution of food, clothing, medical, 
petroleum, general, industrial, automo- 
tive, construction, and electronics sup- 
plies. It also performs such common 
service functions as traffic management, 
cataloging, standardization, materiel 
utilization, and surplus property dis- 
posal. 

The report discusses savings estimates 
and benefits expected to flow from the 
establishment of the DSA. It recom- 
mends a number of steps to be taken by 
the Department of Defense to assure the 
achievement of greater savings and effi- 
ciency. Among other things, it under- 
lines the need for increased efforts on 
standardization and the utilization of 
long supply, excess, and surplus stocks 
of materiel in lieu of new procurement. 

The report discusses the future of DSA 
in these terms: 

The future of DSA is tied to the evolution 
of the Defense Establishment as a whole in 
adjusting to new and ever-changing weapon 
technologies, For the foreseeable future, its 
status and role are as certain as those of the 
military departments, and its particular in- 
terest and concern are to manage well those 
supply and service functions which lend 
themselves to central management. 


Among the areas which have been 
suggested and studied for inclusion in 
DSA central management are industrial 
production equipment, chemical sup- 
plies, and aeronautical supplies. I hope 
that our report will have some weight 
in urging any military departmental rep- 
resentatives who may oppose the DSA 
merely for the sake of habit and inertia 
to get down to work on careful study of 
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these problems. The report affirms that 
long-standing military specialties should 
not be casually reshuffied without the 
most serious consideration and study. 
But after such consideration and study 
is completed, better management meth- 
ods must be undertaken where they are 
beneficial to the Department. of Defense 
and the Nation in the interest of econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

House Report No. 2440 is the fourth 
of a recent. series of reports on military 
supply management that have been pre- 
pared by the Military Operations Sub- 
committee, in which we have supported 
the development of the single manager 
plan into what has become the Defense 
Supply Agency and other defense com- 
ponents. 

In 1959 the subcommittee held hear- 
ings on the single manager agencies, 
and published House Report No. 674, 86th 
Congress, Ist session. At that time, 
there were only four single manager 
operating agencies, the ones for food 
and clothing supplies in the Army, and 
the ones for medical and petroleum sup- 
plies in the Navy, and the petroleum 
agency was really only a procurement 
office rather than a single manager 
agency with broader functions in dis- 
tribution and supply. 

A number of recommendations were 
contained in House Report No. 674, in- 
tended to encourage further study and 
extension of the single manager plan 
for other commodities, areas, and uses. 

In 1960 the subcommittee held further 
hearings and issued House Report No. 
2042, 86th Congress, 2d session. By that 
time, decisions had been made on four 
new single manager assignments—to the 
Army for general, automotive, and con- 
struction supplies, and to the Navy for 
industrial supplies. In addition, other 
smaller commodities were added to the 
original assignments in these areas. 

In its concluding observations, the re- 
port said that a key attribute of the 
single manager plan was the delegation 
of tasks to one military officer to carry 
out for the benefit of all the services. 
While not advocating a fourth service 
of supply, it pointed to the need for uni- 
form agency procedures and for a uni- 
form distribution system in light of the 
growing proportion of items and dollars 
coming under single management and 
the growing complexity of even eight 
separate single manager supply systems. 

The report also said that the single 
manager approach was a short eut to 
bigger tasks. The future supply organi- 
zation should be based on the needs of 
the military command organization of 
the decade ahead. 

In 1961, the Military Operations Sub- 
committee held further hearings and 
issued House Report No. 1214, 87th Con- 
gress, Ist session. That report was con- 
cerned with the programs through which 
the military services exchange assets 
which may be in long supply, excess or 
surplus in one, but badly needed in an- 
other service. The report said that 
there should be increasing effort toward 
getting the most out of the public dollar 
already spent, and called for aggressive 
planning and direction to achieve better 
results. At that time, the subcommittee 
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stated that it would give continuing at- 
tention to the newly announced Defense 
Supply Agency and hold further hearings 
after the Agency was organized and in 
operation. 

That intention has been carried out 
now with the adoption of House Report 
No. 2440. The subcommittee will con- 
tinue to examine all aspects of military 
supply management that require atten- 
tion and improvement. 


THE STATE OF OHIO HAS ACCEPTED 
THE CHALLENGE OF EDUCATING 
ITS OWN YOUTH ON THE HIGHER 
LEVELS OF LEARNING 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
several States have long recognized the 
need, and accepted the responsibility, 
for aiding the worthy student to obtain 
a college education. One such means of 
fulfilling this obligation has been for 
States to create State universities which 
are open to students at nominal rates 
of tuition. In some States, every ac- 
credited high school graduate has the 
right to matriculate. In others, those 
graduates possessing a prescribed scho- 
lastic rating are admitted. In addition, 
there is a growing trend in a number of 
States toward establishing junior col- 
leges, either on the State or municipal 
level, to meet the educational needs of 
their student populations. These in- 
stitutions, in turn, generally offer in- 
struction at modest rates of tuition. 
Finally, many States have initiated pro- 
grams to financially aid students who, 
for one reason or another, are in need of 
financial assistance in order to meet their 
educational expenses. 

The State of Ohio has been a pioneer 
in assisting worthy students with grants 
of aid and liberal guaranteed loans at 
low interest rates. These programs have 
developed from a recognition by the peo- 
ple of Ohio and their elected representa- 
tives that the intelligent student, in par- 
ticular, is a major asset to our advanced 
civilization, and should not be denied 
a higher education for lack of financial 
resources. By the same token, the peo- 
ple of Ohio and their elected represent- 
atives recognize that education is a func- 
tion of society which is best supported 
and managed by and within the local 
communities—whether on the city, 
county, or State level. For, if local com- 
munities themselves will not properly 
bear this burden, education will gravitate 
to the Federal level where variety, ex- 
perimentation, and a free range of 
thought are likely to be eliminated. 

In meeting this burden, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Ohio has enacted 
at least two progressive programs which 
have gone far toward aiding the college 
student on the State level, and with State 
or private funds. 

The last of such programs may be 
popularly called the Student Loan Guar- 
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antee Act of 1961—title 33, sections 
3351.05 to 3351.13 of Ohio’s Revised 
Code. Through this legislation, there 
was created an Ohio Higher Education 
Assistance Commission. The purpose of 
this commission, as stated in the act, “is 
to make available to residents (of Ohio) 
improved opportunities for higher educa- 
tion and to improve the general health 
and welfare by raising the educational 
levels of such residents.” 

The commission is charged with the 
duty of administering a fund which is 
financed through State appropriations 
and private donations. By means of this 
fund the commission is authorized to 
guarantee loans made by banks located 
in Ohio to students who are attending 
or plan to attend institutions of higher 
learning. For each dollar contained in 
the loan guarantee fund, the commis- 
sion is authorized to guarantee loans 
equaling 15 times the total value of 
funds, investments, properties, and other 
assets entrusted to the commission. Al- 
though the program was not enacted un- 
til late October of 1961 and the admin- 
istrative machinery was not fully set up 
until the summer of this year, the com- 
mission has already converted the initial 
$100,000 State appropriation into guar- 
anteed loans of $500,000. Over 216 
banks located in Ohio are presently par- 
ticipating in the program encompassing 
84 of the State’s 88 counties. Additional 
banks are expected to rapidly join in the 
participation, while the commission ex- 
pects to fully pledge its $1,500,000 loan 
guarantee fund by the spring of 1963. 
As additional State appropriations are 
made and as private businesses, trusts 
and individuals submit contributions, the 
commission is expected to have outstand- 
ing loan guarantees extending into mil- 
lions of dollars and to be assisting the 
education of thousands upon thousands 
of Ohio youths. 

Under this legislation, any student who 
is a resident of Ohio and is enrolled or 
has applied for enrollment in an accred- 
ited college or university located in 
Ohio may obtain a loan to meet his 
higher educational expenses so long as 
the student meets “minimum academic 
standards established by the commis- 
sion” which give reasonable assurance 
that the student is “able to complete 
satisfactorily a course of study in higher 
education.” Each student who so quali- 
fies shall be entitled to a loan guarantee 
of 80 percent of the unpaid principal and 
interest on the loan and loan guarantees 
may accrue to $1,000 per year and $5,000 
in outstanding balance. The interest to 
be charged by a bank may not exceed 
514 percent per year and from this charge 
the lending institution must pay over to 
the commission 0.5 percent per year to 
assist in meeting the expenses of the 
commission. Finally, age is specifically 
excluded as a condition for a loan 
whether a person be under 21 years of 
age or otherwise. 

From this it may be seen that the peo- 
ple of the State of Ohio are willing and 
able to meet the burden of educating 
their own children and to accept today’s 
need, as responsible citizens, to provide 
trained and self-reliant youths for to- 
morrow’s challenge, These citizens have 
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not sat idly by to await Federal hand- 
outs. In a like manner, most if not all 
of the other States of the Union are 
equally willing and desirous of shoulder- 
ing the same responsibility. For, if 
there is one thing certain, it is that the 
strength and preservation of our Nation 
is best maintained when its people are 
free of the deadening effect of central- 
ized education. 

I commend the analysis of Ohio’s Stu- 
dent Loan Guarantee Act to everyone 
who is interested in promoting higher 
education through State and local ac- 
tion. The act is as follows: 


3351.05. Ohio higher education assistance 
commission. 

There is hereby created a commission to 
be known as the “Ohio Higher Education 
Assistance Commission.” The purpose of 
such commission is to make available to 
residents of this State improved opportu- 
nities for higher education and to improve 
the general health and welfare by raising 
the educational levels of such residents by 
guaranteeing loans made to persons who 
are attending or plan to attend institutions 
of higher education, when such loans are 
made to assist such persons in meeting their 
expenses of higher education in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 3351.05 to 
3351.13, inclusive, of the revised code (129 
v H 618. Eff. 10-27-61). 

3351.06. Membership and organization. 

The Ohio Higher Education Assistance 
Commission shall be composed of nine mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the Governor with 
the advice and consent of the senate for 
terms of 3 years, except that of the members 
first appointed three members shall serve 
for a term ending on the second Monday 
in February 1962, three for a term ending 
on the second Monday in February 1963, 
and three for a term ending on the second 
Monday in February 1964. Two members of 
the commission shall be representatives of 
institutions of higher education, one mem- 
ber shall be a representative of secondary 
schools, and three members shall be rep- 
resentatives of banks, Upon the expiration 
of the term of office of a member of the 
commission, his successors shall be appointed 
by the Governor, with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, for a term of 3 years. 
Vacancies shall be filled by appointment to 
the unexpired terms. 

The Governor shall designate the chair- 
man of the commission. The commission 
shall elect, from its own members each year, 
a vice chairman and such other officers as 
it deems necessary. Members of the com- 
mission shall receive no compensation for 
their services but shall be reimbursed for 
their necessary expenses actually incurred 
in the conduct of the business of the com- 
mission. 

The commission shall provide for the hold- 
ing of regular and special meetings. A 
majority of the commissioners shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of any 
business and, unless a greater number is 
required by the rules of the commission, the 
act of a majority of the commissioners pre- 
sent at any meeting shall be the act of the 
commission, 

The commission shall adopt rules for the 
conduct of the commission and may appoint 
such officers and employees as necessary and 
may fix their compensation and prescribe 
their duties (129 v H 618. Eff. 10-27-61). 

3351.07. Powers and duties. 

(A) The Ohio Higher Education Assistance 
Commission may: 

(1) Guarantee the loan of money, subject 
to the requirements of section 3351.08 of the 
revised code and upon such other terms and 
conditions as the commission may prescribe, 
to persons attending or planning to attend 
institutions of higher education to assist 
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them in meeting their expenses of higher 
education including graduate education; 

(2) Reject or take, hold, and administer, 
on behalf of the commission and for any of 
its purposes, real property, personal property, 
and moneys, or any interest therein, and the 
income therefrom, either absolutely or in 
trust, for any purpose of the commission. 
The commission may invest its funds in any 
investments in which funds of the public 
employees’ retirement system may be in- 
vested pursuant to section 145.11 of the re- 
vised code. The commission may acquire 
property or moneys for its purposes by the 
acceptance of gifts, grants, bequests, devices 
or loans: Provided, however, That no obliga- 
tion of the commission shall be a debt of 
the State, and the commission shall have no 
power to make its debts payable out of 
moneys except those of the commission; 

(3) Enter into such contracts as may be 
desirable with institutions of higher educa- 
tion, upon such terms as may be agreed upon 
between the commission and the institution, 
to provide for the administration by such 
institution of any loan or loan plan guaran- 
teed by the commission, including applica- 
tions therefor and repayment thereof; 

(4) Enter into contracts with any bank 
as defined in section 1101.01 of the revised 
code, upon such terms as may be agreed upon 
between the commission and the bank, to 
provide for the administration by such bank 
of any loan or loan plan guaranteed by the 
commission including applications therefor 
and terms and repayment thereof, and to 
establish the conditions for payment by the 
commission to the bank of the guarantee on 
any loan. A loan shall be defaulted when 
the bank makes application to the commis- 
sion for payment on the loan stating that 
such loan is in default in accordance with 
the terms of a contract executed under this 
paragraph; 

(5) Sue and be sued in the name of the 
commission; 

(6) Collect loans guaranteed by the com- 
mission on which the commission has met its 
guarantee obligations; 

(7) Adopt rules and regulations, not in- 
consistent with the provisions of sections 
3351.05 to 3351.13, inclusive, of the revised 
code, governing the guarantee of loans made 
by the commission, and governing any other 
matters relating to the activities of the com- 
mission; 

(8) Perform such other acts as may be 
necessary or appropriate to carry out effec- 
tively the objects and purposes of the com- 
mission. 

(B) The Ohio Higher Education Assistance 
Commission for the purposes of sections 
3351.05 to 3351.13, inclusive, of the revised 
code, shall: 

(1) Establish standards to determine min- 
imum academic capacity of students to sat- 
isfactorily complete a course of study; 

(2) Approve institutions of higher educa- 
tion in which students must be enrolled or 
apply for enrollment in order to be eligible 
for guaranteed loans (129 v H 618. Eff. 10-27- 
61). 

3351.06. Student loan guarantees. 

The Ohio Higher Education Assistance 
Commission is empowered to guarantee loans 
made to students of institutions of higher 
education subject to the following conditions 
and limitations: 

(A) A person may be eligible for a loan 
guaranteed by the commission if: 

(1) He is a resident of Ohio; 

(2) He is determined by the commission, 
in accordance with the minimum academic 
standards established by the commission, to 
be able to complete satisfactorily a course of 
study in higher education; 

(3) He is enrolled or has applied for en- 
rollment at an institution of higher educa- 
tion of his choice which is approved by the 
commission. 
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(B) The aggregate value of all loans guar- 
anteed and outstanding at any one time shall 
not exceed 15 times the total value of funds, 
investments, properties, and other assets of 
the commission. 

(C) No loan to any person shall be guar- 
anteed to an amount in excess of $1,000 for 
any school year nor shall the total outstand- 
ing guarantees of loans to any person exceed 
$5,000 at any one time. 

- (D) The guarantee shall be for 80 per- 
cent of the unpaid principal and interest on 
each loan. 

(E) The interest charged on any guaran- 
teed loan including the charge required by 
paragraph (F) of this section shall not ex- 
ceed 5½ percent per year. 

(F) Each guaranteed loan shall carry a 
special interest charge of one-half of 1 per- 
cent per year which shall be paid to the 
commission by the institution or bank mak- 
ing the loan. The special interest charge 
shall be for the purpose of meeting the ex- 
penses of the commission and maintaining 
the funds available to the commission to 
guarantee loans. Whenever, after October 
1, 1966, the aggregate value of all loans 
guaranteed and outstanding at one time is 
less than 10 times the total value of funds, 
investments, properties, and other assets of 
the commission, the commission shall pay 
to the general revenue fund of the State not 
less than $25,000 nor more than a sum equal 
to one-fourth of the commission’s assets, 
but the cumulative total of all such pay- 
ments shall, in no instance, exceed the total 
amount of appropriations made by the State 
to the commission. 

Provided, guarantees made in violation of 
these conditions and limitations shall not be 
invalid by reason of such violation (129 yv H 
618. Eff. 10-27-61). 

$351.09. Age does not bar loan. 

Any person otherwise qualifying for a loan 
guaranteed by the Ohio Higher Education 
Assistance Commission shall not be disqual- 
ified by reason of his being under the age 
of 21 years, and for the purpose of apply- 
ing for, receiving, and repaying such a loan 
any such person, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 3109.01 of the revised code, 
shall be deemed to have full legal capacity 
to act and shall have all the rights, powers, 
privileges, and obligations of a person of full 
age with respect thereto (129 v H 618. Eff. 
10-27-61). 

3351.10 Tax exemption. 

All property. and income of the Ohio 
Higher Education Assistance Commission 
used exclusively for the purposes of sections 
3351.05 to 3351.13, inclusive, of the revised 
code shall be exempt from all taxes and 
assessments (129 v H 618. Eff. 10-27-61). 

$351.11 Examination by superintendent of 
banks. 

The Ohio Higher Education Assistance 
Commission shall be subject to examination 
by the superintendent of banks, but shall 
not be deemed to be a banking organization 
nor required to pay a fee for any such super- 
vision or examination. The commission 
shall make an annual report of its condi- 
tion to the Governor, the general assembly 
and the superintendent of banks on or be- 
fore the first day of March (129 v H 618. Eff. 
10-27-61). 

$351.12 Dissolution. 

The Ohio Higher Education Assistance 
Commission shall not be dissolved until all 
loans guaranteed have been paid by the bor- 
rower, or if in default, by the commission. 
Thereafter, upon dissolution of the Ohio 
Higher Education Assistance Commission, or 
the cessation of its activities, all the property 
and moneys of such commission shall be 
vested in the State of Ohio and credited 
to the general revenue fund (129 v H 618. 
Eff. 10-27-61). 

3351.13 Acceptance and use of funds. 

The Ohio Higher Education Assistance 
Commission shall accept any contributions 
or subsidies made to it from State funds 
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and shall use the funds to meet administra- 
tive expenses and provide a reserve fund to 
guarantee loans made pursuant to sections 
3351.05 to 3351.13, inclusive, of the revised 
code (129 v H 618. Eff. 10-27-61). 


DENIAL OF FEDERAL FUNDS TO 
CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
our Nation was founded on the bold prin- 
ciple that every individual regardless of 
his race, creed or color should have an 
equal opportunity to develop his capac- 
ities to the fullest extent possible. The 
philosophy of education in America has 
reflected this principle. Our educational 
system incorporates the idea that every 
individual has a right to develop his 
potentialities. Education is vital to the 
safeguard and progress of our free and 
democratic society. We have won world- 
wide respect for our dedication to the 
principle of human dignity and develop- 
ment and for our educational system. 

It is most distressing to note, however, 
that 100 years after the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the bold and dynamic 
philosophy of education in this Nation 
is still challenged by some educational 
institutions which restrict admissions 
because of race, creed, color, and na- 
tional origin. It is even more distressing 
to note that the Federal Government 
through various programs of assistance 
has made substantial contributions to 
institutions which, even since the his- 
toric 1954 Supreme Court decision, have 
refused to eliminate their racial admis- 
sion practices. 

Mr. Speaker, today I have introduced 
a bill which provides that no Federal 
funds shall be awarded to any educa- 
tional institution “which refuses to admit 
any individual as a student, or to permit 
any individual to continue in attendance 
as a student, on account of such in- 
dividual’s race, religion, color, ancestry, 
or national origin.” It is regrettable 
that the unyielding and irrational actions 
of some institutions necessitate such 
action. Yet, I do not think that Federal 
tax revenues received from all citizens 
should be awarded to a school which is 
not only in open defiance of the Supreme 
Court. but is flouting the basic tenets 
upon which this Nation was founded. It 
is not the purpose of this proposal to 
impose a penalty, although in some in- 
stances it will no doubt result in financial 
loss for some schools. I am basically 
concerned, however, that national sup- 
port in the form of Federal funds not 
be given to an institution which does not 
comply with our laws and with our basic 
principles. 

We are all very much aware of recent 
events which have served to underscore 
the need for this legislation. The Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi has directed the 
Mississippi Board of Trustees of State 
Institutions of Higher Learnings not to 
obey a Federal court order to register a 
Negro student at the University of Mis- 
sissippi. At the same time, the univer- 
sity is receiving Federal funds for its 
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educational program. I do not under- 
stand how the Governor can rationalize 
his action. He is unwilling to acknowl- 
edge the law of the land as declared by 
the Supreme Court; and he is urging 
State education officials to ignore a Fed- 
eral court order, but the university con- 
tinues to receive Federal funds. These 
funds have been substantial. 

In response to a questionnaire from 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, the University of Mississippi re- 
ported receiving Federal funds in the 
amount of $73,688 between the summer 
of 1959 through the academic year 1961- 
62 for counseling and guidance training 
institutes under the National Defense 
Education Act. It is interesting to note 
that in replying to the questionnaire the 
university reported the status of deseg- 
regation as nonrestricted. The uni- 
versity also reported to have received 
$95,000 in Federal funds for national 
defense graduate fellowships between 
1959-63. In response to the question- 
naire about the graduate fellowship 
program the university made no reply 
about. the status of desegregation. In 
addition, $67,685 of Federal funds went 
to the university for the NDEA lan- 
guage institute program from the sum- 
mer of 1959 through the academic year 
1961-62, and again the university re- 
ported the status of desegration as non- 
restrictive. The Federal funds from 
these programs total $236,374. 

The fact that the public supports the 
University of Mississippi by large Fed- 
eral expenditures points out the need for 
the proposed legislation. The University 
of Mississippi, however, is but one exam- 
ple, for, as we all know, there are other 
educational institutions receiving public 
support while flouting public law. The 
enactment of this legislation would 
clearly tell these institutions that the 
citizens of the United States will not 
tolerate segregation. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot expect to make 
continued progress in the accomplish- 
ment. of our basic goals unless we are 
willing to take positive action to carry 
cut our convictions. The bill I have in- 
troduced today represents such action. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT'S CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
MUST BE OVERHAULED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, should 
a comedian sent abroad under the Cul- 
tural Exchange Act get a bigger salary 
than the Vice President of the United 
States, generals, admirals, Federal 
judges, and Cabinet officers? 

Some performing artists and come- 
dians participating in these cultural ex- 
changes under the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 have 
been paid by the United States at weekly 
rates approximately twice the weekly 
rates of the aforementioned persons. 

Internal wrangling in at least one 
group of comedians sent abroad under 
this program, in which the star of the 
show was paid $1,200 a week for the 
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duration of the tour, reached such pro- 
portions as to reflect adversely on the 
United States. 

It is important to note that many top 
stars of our country are not subsidized 
by the Federal Government under this 
program, only some stars receive $1,500 a 
week. There does not seem to be any 
reason why some stars are subsidized 
and some are not. 

Danny Kaye, Bob Hope, Ed Sullivan, 
and other top performers, as well as 
famous cartoonists, have contributed 
their services through the USO—United 
Service Organizations—and through the 
Department of Defense. College and 
university drama and music groups at 
Princeton University, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, the University of 
Delaware, George Washington Univer- 
sity, and so on, contribute their services, 
and entertain, free of charge, U.S. troops 
stationed overseas through arrange- 
ments with the Department of Defense. 

Famous authors, composers, painters, 
sculptors, and creative artists generally, 
are excluded from the cultural exchange 
program and are not among those artists 
favored with this $1,500-a-week Federal 
subsidy which is reserved for those art- 
ists fortunate enough to be in the per- 
forming arts category. 

The fact that a star may be paid $5,000 
and up for a cigarette commercial, 
$10,000 a week at Las Vegas, $50,000 to 
$100,000 for one TV show, or $1 million 
and more for work in a motion picture 
in no way justifies a Federal salary of 
$1,500 a week. 

While $1,500 a week may appear to be 
modest to upper-bracket performers, it 
does not seem reasonable to farm families 
and other Americans who are called upon 
to pay these fantastic Federal salaries 
with tax dollars they could much better 
use to feed, clothe, and educate their 
children. 

Most people I have talked to about this 
feel that $1,500-a-week Federal subsidies 
which the State Department pays a few 
favored artists is carrying President 
Kennedy’s concern for the arts to ridic- 
ulous lengths. This is, indeed, Federal 
subsidy for the arts with a vengeance. 
Unless a ceiling is put on Federal salaries 
paid under the authority of the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act 
of 1961, it will only be a matter of time 
until we will find ourselves paying some 
artists $1 million a year. 

All Americans know that General 
Eisenhower, General Marshall, General 
MacArthur, Admiral Halsey, and other 
top officers were paid at the rate of 
$20,000 a year while developing the plans 
and leading the campaigns which won 
World War II. 

This New Frontier art subsidy pro- 
gram favors some artists, while exclud- 
ing others. In any event, it has gone 
too far. 

I have recently introduced House 
Joint Resolution 858 to amend the Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961 to limit the rate of compen- 
sation for performing artists and come- 
dians participating in educational and 
cultural exchange programs to rates of 
pay of members of the President’s Cabi- 
net, generals and admirals of the Armed 
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Forces, Federal judges, and the Vice 
President of the United States. 

I have been receiving letters, editori- 
als, and news items from around the 
country which indicate that my position 
has broad general support throughout 
the country. 

I invite those of my colleagues who are 
interested in this matter to join with me 
trying to bring some reason to bear in 
the management of this cultural ex- 
change program. 

I include herewith for the information 
of my colleagues two letters which will 
serve to shed further light on this sub- 
ject which so badly needs to have some 
light shed on it. 

Also included as part of my remarks 
is an editorial just handed me by our 
colleague the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. Norsiap] and an article distributed 
by United Press International which was 
published in the Paterson, N.J., Evening 
News on August 18, 1962. 

In addition I have included the text 
of my House Joint Resolution 858. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATER 
AND ACADEMY, 
New York, N.Y., September 4, 1962. 
The Honorable WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN WIDNALL: Thank 
you for sending me a copy of your proposed 
measure, House Joint Resolution 858, re- 
garding the rate of compensation for per- 
forming artists who participate in our cul- 
tural exchange program. I have read it with 
interest and although I approve of it in 
principle for the average artist, I believe it is 
entirely unreasonable for a top stellar name 
celebrity. 

I am sure you are aware that the State 
Department, in order to amortize the large 
transportation costs involved, theorizes that 
it is necessary for a company to perform a 
minimum of 12 weeks—preferably more— 
in order to earn mileage and reduce the per 
performance costs. No actor or musician 
can ever count on 52 weeks of work in any 
1 calendar year due to the instability of 
theatrical business and the limitations of 
concert seasons. A 30-week annual earning 
period is considered better than average. 

Therefore a top performing star who has 
acquired a career involving its attendant 
expenses, could not be expected to make him- 
self or herself available for 20 weeks for an 
income of only $8,500. You are aware, of 
course, that the artists on all of our State 
Department tours pay all of their own living 
expenses (I. e., board and lodging). In many 
countries the cost of hotels, etc., have 
reached astronomical heights (e.g., the new 
countries in Africa, and in South America 
and some countries in the Far East). Also, 
their home _responsibilities—apartments, 
families, etc —cannot be waived. 

It is not unusual for a musical comedy 
star to be paid $10,000 a week in Las Vegas. 
A dramatic star will be paid between 
$50,000 and $100,000 for one appearance on 
television. These stars would have to forfeit 
these very high salaries at the peak of what 
are necessarily short-lived careers if they ac- 
cepted a President’s program tour. 

If it were possible to send out a company 
for 2 or 3 (or even 4) weeks, I believe we 
could persuade the top artists to make that 
much of a contribution. The $425 you pro- 
pose would take care of their living expenses 
on tour, and there would remain enough 
time during the rest of the year to take 
care of their stateside responsibilities. This 
has been the case with stars like Danny 
Kaye, Bob Hope, etc., who have gone out 
under the USO for 10 days or 2 weeks. Did 
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you realize that Helen Hayes toured for the 

State Department for 39 weeks in 1 fiscal 

year? It is conservative to believe that she 

forfeited a minimum of $50,000 in so doing. 

The very valuable angle of your resolution 
is wherein it applies to the middle-bracket 
earners. Artists who make between $500 
and $1,000 per week at home should evaluate 
the prestige and patriotic contribution and 
agree to accept your proposed weekly com- 
pensation of $425. Any in this category who 
cannot agree would be replaceable. 

Therefore, my overall comment on the 
measure is that it should exclude those very 
top caliber, one-of-a-kind performing artists 
who can surely prove that their weekly 
compensation is no more than one-half of 
their average annual weekly earning power. 
In the light of the Government’s reasons 
for wanting these tours, we must regard 
artists as any other commodity in the cold 
war or foreign-aid program for which the 
Government must expect to pay. 

Indeed, I agree that all possible care 
should be exercised in the selection of per- 
forming individuals or groups, just as it 
should be in all Government employees and 
Foreign Service officers. This involves a 
problem, in that the very quality that pro- 
duces a creative talent is unique, and a de- 

from the characteristics of the aver- 
age individual. 

I appreciate your interest in soliciting the 
point of view of the International Cultural 
Exchange Service of ANTA which administers 
this performing arts program for the State 
Department. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GERTRUDE Macy, 
Director, International Cultural Er- 
change Service of the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy. 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1962. 

Miss GERTRUDE Macy, 

Director, International Cultural Exchange 
Service, American National Theater and 
Academy, New York, N.Y. 

Dran Miss Macy: I am in receipt of your 
letter of August 30, 1962, commenting on 
my House Joint Resolution 858 and am 
pleased to note your statement that “The 
very valuable angle of your resolution is 
wherein it applies to the middle bracket 
earners.” 

There are a number of very troublesome 
problems in the present situation. For in- 
stance, when Mr. Isenbergh appeared for 
the State Department before the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations he said the 
Joey Adams troupe was paid $10,000 a week 
and that “The show was full of headliners 
who had played Las Vegas and like spots 
and their original demand was for exactly 
three times the final figure. The average 
pay per performer comes out at $450 a week.” 

Congressman Frank T. Bow, at another 
point in Mr, Isenbergh’s testimony, broke 
in to make this comment: “If we have 
people of the character of Helen Hayes in 
an area (Trinidad) where a theater of this 
kind seldom plays, and you are selling tickets 
for * * * 59 cents to $1.76—to make sure 
the top people of these countries would at- 
tend, you have to give them pasess to get 
them there? Is this not rather a remark- 
able thing? How much good is this if we 
cannot get the elite to attend a Helen Hayes 
production in Trinidad, and have to give 
them passes to get them there?” It was 
brought out in the hearings that the Amer- 
ican Repertory Co.'s tour of 11 countries, 
Trinidad, Colombia, Chile, Peru, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Venezuela, Guatemala, 
Mexico, and Costa Rica cost $486,765. Mr. 
Bow questioned Mr. Isenbergh closely, and 
asked, “Just what do you think that is going 
to do for this country of ours?” Mr. Isen- 
bergh replied that if the people in those 
countries understood English they would get 
the optimistic and hopeful message that 
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mankind can confront and surmount the 
great catastrophes of life. Congressman 
Bow made the only reply possible: “You 
know, my comment there is that you would 
have some difficulty in convincing a number 
of Members of Congress of that, let alone 
a Trinidad labor leader.” 

Another point that interested me in these 
hearings was that Miss Havoc was paid $1,300 
a week, apparently for no other reason than 
that Helen Hayes was paid $1,500 a week. 

You will be interested in knowing that the 
Department of State has been requested by 
the chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee to furnish a report on my House 
Joint Resolution 858. This is the first step 
in an effort to establish a realistic policy 
with regard to the fees paid artists under 
the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961 which makes our cul- 
tural exchange program permanent. In view 
of the permanent role this cultural exchange 
program will have from now on in our Na- 
tion’s foreign policy it is high time that a 
sensible policy be worked out regarding ar- 
tists’ fees, one which can be defended be- 
fore the country at large. 

It seems clear that when ANTA supports 
a policy which leads to the expenditure of 
$486,765 on a tour of the American Reper- 
tory Co. in 11 South American nations, and 
a 39-week tour in one fiscal year of Helen 
Hayes at $1,500 a week, it is impossible to 
send equally important groups, such as the 
Schola Cantorum of the University of 
Arkansas which performed for President 
Kennedy after its prize-winning stint at 
Italy's international competition, simply be- 
cause there aren't enough funds. It is un- 
likely that the denial of funds for its tour 
won any friends for the ANTA-State De- 
partment program among the Arkansas con- 
gressional delegation. 

Part of the strong opposition in and out 
of Congress to the cultural exchange pro- 
gram, and even to a national arts program, 
such as ANTA and the National Music Coun- 
cil were chartered by the Congress to provide 
what they promised so to do, nas arisen out 
of these fees paid under the ANTA program. 
The fact that a star will be paid $50,000 to 
$100,000 for one TV appearance, $5,000 for 
a cigarette commercial, or $1 million and up 
for motion picture work, or $10,000 a week at 
Las Vegas in no way justifies a Federal 
weekly salary scale of $1,500 a week. While 
$1,500 a week may appear to be extremely 
modest to upper bracket Broadwayites, it 
does not seem reasonable to farm families 
who have to pay such salaries out of taxes, 
especially when all Americans know that 
General Eisenhower, General Marshall, Ad- 
miral Halsey, and other World War II heroes 
were paid $20,000 a year while winning the 
war. 

I am glad you mentioned the work of 
Danny Kaye and Bob Hope who have con- 
tributed their services through the USO. 
These stars consider it a great honor and 
privilege to so serve their country. Cer- 
tainly stars like Helen Hayes are equally 
patriotic, and the present ANTA program 
does its stars a disservice by making them 
appear less willing to make sacrifices and 
contribute their services than the Bop Hopes, 
Ed Sullivans, and Danny Kayes. The ANTA 
program has managed to put stars who work 
in it in a less favorable light than the stars 
who work with the USO programs. 

To sum up, it seems clear that the present 
ANTA arrangements are in need of a drastic 
overhauling, and equally clear that ANTA 
should be willing and able to do at least 
as well as the USO. Since ANTA receives 
for its management fees $10C,000 annually 
it may have a vested interest in the present 
situation, and doubtless this too should be 
critically examined. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
Member of Congress. 
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[From the Paterson Evening News, 
3 Aug. 18, 1962] 
WIDNALL SEEKS TO LIMIT PAY OF 
ENTERTAINERS 


WASHINGTON .—ANn irate Congressman 
doesn't believe entertainers sent overseas 
at taxpayers’ expense rate more pay than 
generals, admirals, Cabinet members, and the 
Vice President of the United States. 

To correct what he considered a highly 
improper situation, Representative WILLIAM 
B. WIDNALL, Republican of New Jersey, intro- 
duced a bill Friday to restrict the pay of en- 
tertainers in U.S. cultural shows abroad. 
The maximum would be $425 a week. 

WIDNALL said that Comedian Joey Adams 
got $1,200 a week, about twice the salary 
of many Government officials—for a Gov- 
ernment-sponsored tour of southeast Asia 
last fall which the State Department said 
was an onstage success, but an offstage flop. 

Congressional investigators last month 
charged that Adams and his troupe left a 
trail of derogatory reports about their per- 
sonal conduct during the tour. 

A House appropriations subcommittee, led 
by Representative JOHN J. ROONEY, Demo- 
crat of New York, also took exception to a 
series of newspaper columns sent back home 
by Adams’ wife, Cindy, during the tour. 

She told how she called a Prime Minister 
“honey” and about one member of the troupe 
slapping a crown prince on the back after 
a poorly received joke and said to him: 
“Don’t cha get it, Mac?” 

WIDNALL said he thought it was highly im- 
proper to pay entertainers so much money 
when they are engaged in the public service. 

“The services performed for the United 
States by performing artists and comedians 
participating in cultural exchanges may be 
of value to and in the interest of the United 
States,” he said, “but they definitely are not 
more valuable than the services per- 
formed * * * by the Vice President, judges 
of the U.S. courts, members of the President’s 
Cabinet and generals and admirals of the 
Armed Forces.” 


WAGES 

Something’s wrong. 

Joey Adams, a comedian, was the star of 
a 25-member entertainment troupe that 
toured southeast Asia recently. He was paid, 
by the Government, $1,250 a week to bring 
laughs to those southeast Asians who can 
understand English. 

LYNDON JOHNSON, Vice President of the 
United States, has been in Turkey. He was 
paid $846.23 a week, and that counts his ex- 
pense allowance. 

Maj. Gen. Albert Watson II, who is in 
charge of the powder kegs along the Berlin 
wall, is paid $300 a week. 

To Representative WILLIAM B. WINDALL, 
Republican, of New Jersey, this sounds as 
if we have a distorted sense of values. He 
has a bill which would put a $425-a-week 
ceiling on the pay of people like Joey Adams. 
He would still be making half again as much 
as the man who holds the key to war or 
peace in Berlin. 


HJ. Res. 858 


(In the House of Representatives, 87th Cong., 
2d sess., August 16, 1962; Mr. WIDNALL in- 
troduced the following joint resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs) 

Joint resolution to amend the Mutual Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961 to limit the rate of compensation for 
performing artists and comedians parti- 
cipating in educational and cultural ex- 
change programs to rates of pay of mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet, generals 
and admirals of the Armed Forces, judges 
of the United States courts, and the Vice 
President of the United States 
Whereas the services performed for the 

United States by performing artists and 
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comedians participating in cultural ex- 
changes may be of value to and in the in- 
terest of the United States but definitely are 
not more valuable than the services per- 
formed for the United States by the Vice 
President, judges of the United States courts, 
members of the President's Cabinet, and gen- 
erals and admirals of the Armed Forces of 
the United States; and 

Whereas some performing artists and 
comedians participating in cultural ex- 
changes under the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 have been 
paid by the United States at weekly rates of 
pay approximately twice the weekly rates of 
pay of the aforementioned persons; and 

Whereas such rates of pay for performing 
artists and comedians are highly improper 
when they are engaged in the public service; 
and 

Whereas internal wrangling in at least one 
group of comedians sent abroad under the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Act of 1961, in which the star of the show 
was paid $1,200 a week for the duration of 
the tour, reached such proportions as to re- 
flect adversely on the United States; and 

Whereas the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives stated in 
House Report Numbered 1996, Eighty-seventh 
Congress, second session: “Some of the un- 
fortunate incidents which have occurred 
abroad in connection with cultural presenta- 
tions indicate that lack of mature judgment 
has been used in the selection of certain 
performing individuals and groups. More 
care in their selection must be exercised in 
the future.” ; and 

Whereas the present high rates of pay for 
performing artists and comedians, as well as 
lack of mature judgment led to an inflation 
of the budget of the program authorized by 
the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961 from a promised $40,000,- 
000 to $91,657,000 requested of the Bureau of 
the Budget by the Department of State, a 
sum which, fortunately for all taxpayers, the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives was able to reduce to 
$40,000,000: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 104 of 
the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(g) No individual not regularly employed 
by the United States performing services in 
connection with any program or activity un- 
der this Act may receive compensation from 
the United States at a weekly rate in excess 
of $425.” 


THE SUPREME COURT: CORRUPT- 
ERS OF THE CONSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LreonaTi). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Mississippi 
Mr. WIILIaMS! is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, many 
thoughtful Americans have become in- 
creasingly concerned over the trend 
toward judicial tyranny in this country. 
The Supreme Court has invaded fields of 
jurisdiction reserved to the States and 
to the people under our Constitution. 

Unlawful decrees of the Supreme Court 
must be resisted if we are to remain free. 
Thomas Jefferson said: 

To consider judges as the ultimate arbiters 
of all constitutional questions is a very 
dangerous doctrine indeed, and one which 
would place us under the despotism of an 
oligarchy, The Constitution has erected no 
such tribunal. 


Mr. Speaker, if the American people 
continue to sanction judicial usurpation 
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of power, a Federal judge soon may per- 

form those functions now performed by 

local officials in the areas of zoning, tax- 
ation, public health and safety, trans- 
portation, and so on. To the doubters, 

I would remind them that Federal judges 

now perform functions of school boards 

and legislatures—the latter on the sub- 
ject of legislative apportionment. 

At this point in the Recorp, I am in- 
serting a soliloquy on the U.S. Supreme 
Court written by Mr. Clarence O. 
Amonette, of Berkeley, Calif.: 

A U.S. Supreme COURT SOLILOQUY AS EN- 
VISIONED BY THE SCRIBBLER, CLARENCE O. 
AMONETTE 

THE CONSTITUTION 
Of the United States we are the Supreme 
Court. 
Remaking the Constitution is our forte. 
Our present Constitution is but a relic of a 


former day, 

And we have dedicated ourselves to putting 
it safely away. 

We have assumed the power of constitutional 
amendment, 

Though this indeed is not within the Con- 
stitution’s intendment. 

We care not what the makers of the Con- 
stitution meant; 

In accomplishing our purpose we provide 
the intent. 

According to our predilections cases we de- 
cide, 

And all the people by our decisions have to 
abide. 


With a complacent and somnolent American 


Bar, 

To achieve our set purpose we have already 
gone quite far. 

The Court by the restrictive covenant de- 
cision 

Made an important constitutional revision. 

As a result of this constitutional defection, 

Our purpose and course were given definite 
direction. 

In the segregation cases we dealt a heavy 
blow, 

As out of the window the Constitution we 
did throw. 

We blasted the doctrine of “separate but 
equal,” 

And are enforcing integration as the sequel. 

The views of writers on social science we 
did enforce, 

To accomplish our purpose there was no 
other recourse. 

In the Girard College case we took another 
stride, 

In which case to rape an orphans’ trust we 
did decide. 

For colored male orphans Girard's will made 
no provision, 

But we included them by our historic de- 
cision. 

Thus the law of charitable trusts we did 
rewrite, 

A notable example of our judicial might. 

Under the Constitution these decisions may 
be bad to an extreme, 

But under that Constitution we are both all- 
powerful and supreme. 

THE CONGRESS 

The Constitution does all legislative powers 
in Congress vest, 

And no legislative powers does it in the Su- 
preme Court rest. 

These powers of Congress under the Con- 
stitution we do not overlook, 

But in consummating our firm purpose op- 
position we will not brook. 

Designed to be with the judiciary a branch 
coordinate, 

But it is our set purpose to make Congress 
to us subordinate. 

Nor do we feel bound by what Congress in 
its Acts has meant; 
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In construing those Acts we give effect to 
our intent. 

The Court had held the Anti-Trust Act in- 
applicable to professional baseball, 

But soon thereafter we held that Act appli- 
cable to professional football. 

If anyone between the two any legal differ- 
ence can see, 

Surely he is wiser and more astute indeed 
than are we. 

Of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act the scope 
and effect we did much extend, 

Since the purchase by Du Pont of General 
Motors stock did us offend. 

Some of its products to General Motors it 
did sell, 

By reason whereof Du Pont under our dis- 
pleasure fell. 

The Court had held that the Congress 
granted certain rights-of-way as a 
limited fee, 

But in a later case involving a like grant with 
that holding we did not agree, 

We held that Congress to the railroad granted 
the use of the soil, 

And from the Union Pacific we took the 
underlying oil. 

Congress has depended much on its power 
of investigation, 

But upon this power we have imposed a 
severe limitation. 

Legislative discretion which the Court had 
previously upheld, 

By our recent decisions we have now quite 
substantially quelled. 

To the set fifth amendment refusal to an- 
swer excuse, 

Other grounds of refusal we have added for 
ready use. 

For committees this decision has created a 
blight, 

But for the Communists it is a source of 
great delight. 

Of Congress witnesses may now often sit in 
silent contempt, 

And by our decision from prosecution they 
are held exempt. 

Congress and committees this has left in a 


daze, 

But from the Communists this has evoked 
high praise. 

The ‘efficacy of the Smith Act we did largely 


kill, 

Thereby thwarting the congressional inten- 
tion and will. 

Reds may now advocate by force and vio- 
lence our Government to overthrow, 

When advocacy is unaccompanied by insti- 
gation to the blow. 

Here indeed our reasoning is obviously quite 
a contradiction. 

“Advocacy” without instigation to action is 
but a fiction. 

While from our present decision we are mak- 
ing no retraction, 

We must admit that “advocacy” is incite- 
ment to action. 

Ill would it become us upon such Commu- 
nist advocacy to frown, 

When we by judicial fiats would our present 
Government strike down. 

Whether or not our purpose and decisions 
are bad to an extreme, 

Under the Constitution we are both all- 
powerful and supreme. 


THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


In pursuance of our purpose our power to 
expand, 

We are keeping the executive branch quite 
well in hand. 

Congress authorized the Secretary of State 
in his “absolute discretion,” 

The congressional act contained no words of 
limitation on this expression, 

To bring the employment of a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer to final termination, 

When deemed by him necessary or desirable 
in the interest of the Nation. 

Regulations were made saying how this the 
Secretary would do, 
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And these regulations were brought to the 
attention of Congress too. 

The Secretary of State discharged such offi- 
cer as the act does provide, 

And in the case of Service versus Dulles that 
action we set aside, 

For failure to comply with these regulations 
of the Department of State, 

And for this reason the Service Office we 
required him to reinstate. 

Thus we held that the Secretary did by 
regulations surrender. 

The “absolute discretion” which Congress to 
him by its act did render. 

Congress by an act did the Attorney General 
authorize 

Aliens finally ordered to be deported to 
catechize, 

Under regulations by the Attorney General 
prescribed, 

The nature of which was in the act by Con- 
gress fully described. 

Under the regulations the Attorney General 
of the deportees could inquire 

About their associations and activities in 
the event he should so desire. 

Notwithstanding the intention of Congress 
so clearly expressed, 

In the Witkovich case that intention we so 
clearly repressed. 

Information as to their availability for de- 
portation only can he require, 

And about associations and activities under 
our holding he cannot inquire. 

Not only have we the legislative intention 
disregarded, 

But at the same time the executive func- 
tions we have retarded. 

In the enforcement of criminal laws this 
Branch we have dealt quite a blow, 

By requiring the Government certain re- 
ports to the defendant to show. 

When Government witnesses have made re- 

to the FBI 

And testify with reference to the events 
covered thereby, 

The accused is entitled to a court decree, 

By which he is those reports permitted to 


see. 

The court is not first permitted the reports 
to inspect, 

To determine whether relevant facts they do 
reflect, 

If for privilege the Government in produc- 
ing the reports be remiss, 

The criminal proceeding against the ac- 
cused the Government must dismiss. 

All this we held in the recent and celebrated 
Jencks case, 

As the drive of the Government against 
crime we did debase. 

No longer held inviolate are the files of the 
FBI. 

And informers may now be expected from 
the Bureau to shy. 

By our decision many criminals may go free, 

But we have made our decision and so let it 
be. 

These decisions have been criticized by many 
as bad to an extreme, 

But under the Constitution we are both all- 
powerful and supreme. 


THE STATES 


There is much prating about the rights of a 
State, 

But it is our set purpose those rights to 
abate. 

We care not what rights to the States have 
been reserved; 

Against our onslaughts those rights cannot 
be preserved, 

The Court hesitated not to rape the tide- 
lands, 

Forcibly taking from certain States their oil 
sands. 


The rights of the States in the public edu- 
cation field, 

In the Segregation cases we forced the States 
to yield. 

We expanded the scope of the 14th amend- 
ment, 
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Ignoring the evidence of the makers’ in- 
tendment. 

The views of writers on social science we 
did fully explore, 

And the precedents for over 80 years we 
did fully ignore. 

We have limited States’ rights as to teacher 
fitness, 

As the Slochower case does so forcibly wit- 
ness. 

In that case a professor asserted the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination. 

And the New York court held this claim of 
privilege equivalent to a resignation. 

We refused to accept this construction of the 
New York law, 

And held that the professor's discharge had 
the due process flaw. 

In the Nelson case we consigned certain 
State statutes to perdition, 

To the extent they sought to protect the 
Nation against sedition. 

We held that Congress by certain acts had 
occupied the field, 

And therefore the statutes of the States to 
those acts had to yield. 

No provision of the Constitution does such 
statutes preclude, 

And Congress by its acts does not such State 
statutes clearly exclude. 

With knowledge of such statutes in a num- 
ber of States Congress did not so pro- 
vide, 

But despite the Constitution and the silence 
of Congress we did so decide. 

We have limited the right of a State to 
license the practice of law, 

As in the Konigsberg case we forced the 
State its objections to withdraw. 

An applicant refused to answer questions 
designed his fitness to show; 

To his application the State of California 
responded No.“ 

We reversed the California decision under 
the due-process clause, 

Thus making ready use of this provision to 
create nonexistent flaws. 

Griffin versus Illinois also shows our purpose 
to be real, 

In requiring for certain indigents free tran- 
scripts on appeal. 

Here we molded both an equal protection 
and a due process flaw, 

And one Justice did our decision call a “new 
pronouncement of law.” 

He was not one of the Justices who did dis- 
sent; 

In an opinion he did to the judgment assent. 

We have limited the power of the States to 
investigate, 

In pursuance of our purpose the rights of 
the States to abate. 

We denied a State the right to investigate 

š subversive activities within its bounds, 

And to so hold we had great difficulty in 


finding even plausible supporting 
grounds. 

But this we did in the New Hampshire case 
of Sweezy, 

And we must admit that our reasoning is 
sleazy. 


Four Justices the 14th amendment and two 
the 1st applied, 

And two Justices dissented and our decision 
they decried. 

As in many of these cases our reasoning is 
not profound, 

And calculated not to clarify but rather to 
confound. 

In our abatement of the rights of the States 
we have indeed been extreme, 

But under the Constitution we are both all- 
powerful and supreme. 

CONCLUSION 

In the exercise of our great judicial power, 

We endeavor to meet the needs of a changing 
hour. 

To attain this end the executive branch we 
have often circumscribed, 

Permitting it to function in instances only 
as we have prescribed. 
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In this changing Nation the States have 
become obsolete, 

And we have undertaken the burden their 
rights to delete. 

Congressional legislation we have remolded 
to meet our will, 

The congressional intention we have not 
hesitated to kill. 

But what we today in our great wisdom may 
decide, 

Tomorrow in that great wisdom we may 
override. 

The light of our once great Constitution now 
grows dim, 

As we snuff it according to our judicial whim. 

For our once boasted constitutional democ- 
racy, 

We are substituting a judicial autocracy. 

However long our aim may be deferred, 

From our purpose we cannot be deterred. 

For ensconced for life in our judicial tower, 

We wield as we see fit our judicial power. 

Our purpose and methods are indeed quite 
extreme, 

But under the Constitution we are supreme. 


Also Mr. Speaker, I am including an 
article prepared by Hon. Lucas D. Phil- 
lips, LL. B., a member of the House of 
Delegates of the Virginia General As- 
sembly, entitled “U.S. Supreme Court: 
American Counterpart of Soviet Polit- 
buro?” It follows: 


U.S. SUPREME COURT: AMERICAN COUNTERPART 
or SOVIET POLITBURO? 


(By Hon. Lucas D. Phillips, LL. B.) 


The fact that the Members of Congress, 
Governors, members of legislatures, and 
other public officials as well as private citi- 
zens are willing to accept and treat as de- 
cisions of the Court the illegal acts by the 
members of the Court, beyond the limits of 
the Court's authority, is an ominous sign 
that the big majority of the people of this 
Nation recognize the Supreme Court as the 
arbiter of our destiny with power to make 
law. 

It has been long understood and recog- 
nized that the Federal agencies which were 
created by the States have only such au- 
thority as was specifically granted them by 
the States as recorded in the Constitution 
and the States reserved all powers not 
granted. The 10th amendment expresses 
this fundamental in clear and unambiguous 
terms. 

No principle of law is more firmly estab- 
lished than the one that under our consti- 
tutional system of limited powers for a 
branch of the Federal Government to act 
it must act within the limits of its author- 
ity. Until we understand this fundamental 
principle of government of limited powers 
we shall continue to flounder in confusion. 

The States not only failed to grant the 
Supreme Court any authority to interfere 
with religion but in the first amendment 
they specifically prohibited Congress from 
passing any “law respecting the establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.” It should be borne in mind 
that this was not a grant of power but a 
denial of power. The denial relates to Con- 
gress, and the Court and Federal judiciary 
were never granted any power to deal with 
religion. This power was reserved to the 
States and to the people. From reading 
speeches and writings on the so-called prayer 
decision one is forced to wonder if people 
read the Constitution. 

The illegal action of the members of the 
Court was startling; but the reaction of the 
public to the unlawful act of the members 
of the Court is frightening. 

Without exception, as far as I have seen, 
every person who has referred to the illegal 
act of the members of the Court has referred 
to it as a “decision of the Court” or in sim- 
ilar terms. 

The thing that makes the reaction to the 
illegal act of the justices frightening is the 
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fact that it is referred to as a “decision of 
the Court.” Under our constitutional sys- 
tem the members of Court have to act within 
the limits of the Court’s authority for their 
act to be a “decision of the Court.” 

The members of the Court are operating 
illegally and unlawfully for and in the name 
of the Court without authority and in 
defiance of constitutional prohibitions. 

The reaction of the people of this Nation 
to the illegal acts of the Justices of the Court 
is frightening simply because they have ar- 
rived at a time when they recognize the 
Court to be the American counterpart of the 
Russian Politburo. 

The people, including Members of Con- 
gress, Governors, and members of legisla- 
tures, refer to illegal acts of the Justices of 
the Court as a “decision of the Court.” 

The apathy of many public officials, in- 
cluding some Members of Congress, Gover- 
nors, and legislators, toward our constitu- 
tional system of government of limited 
powers is an invitation to the Communists 
to take over by the Fabian process of grad- 
ualism the powers of government never dele- 
gated to Federal agencies. 

Whether the so-called decision of the 
Court was right or wrong is not the real 
issue. The real issue is whether the Court 
had authority to make such a decision. 

The authority of the Court, which was 
granted by the States, as recorded in the 
Constitution, is limited to “judicial power.” 
Briefly stated, “judicial power” limits the 
authority of the Court to applying existing 
law as made by lawmaking agencies of Gov- 
ernment to the facts before it for judicial 
decision. 

Let us take a further look at the Constitu- 
tion to see what authority the States granted 
the Federal agencies to deal with religion. 
The fact is the States granted the Court no 
authority to deal with religion. The States, 
which created the Court and granted and 
limited its authority, ratified the first 
amendment to the Constitution which pro- 
vides: “Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing the establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

Was there any act of Congress involved 
in the so-called prayer decision? 

Did the States, in creating the three Fed- 
eral agencies of government, create a pro- 
hibition against the free exercise of religion? 
Did the States leave this matter to the wis- 
dom or lack of wisdom of the people or did 
they create a prohibition against it? 

If plain English means anything, did the 
States do anything more than prohibit Con- 
gress from establishing a particular religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof? 

Clearly, if plain English means anything, 
the only thing the States did regarding 
religion was to prohibit Congress from mak- 
ing a “law respecting the establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

If the members of the Court had abided 
by the oath which the States required them 
to take before they are eligible to act as Jus- 
tices, they would never have asserted juris- 
diction over the case involving prayer in a 
public school. The States required that the 
members of the Court “be bound by oath, 
or affirmation, to support this Constitution.” 

Since the States reserved to the States and 
to the people all powers not granted, and 
they granted the Court no authority to ex- 
ercise power over religion except to see that 
Congress should make no “law respecting the 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof” it is obvious that the 
Court had no authority to assert jurisdiction 
over the so-called prayer case. 

A barrage of discussion has resulted on 
the question, What did the Court do?” 

The answer is the Court did nothing; the 
Justices or members of the Court issued an 
illegal ruling for and in the name of the 
Court beyond the limits of the Court's 
authority. 
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REACTION TO THE ILLEGAL ACTION OF THE 
JUSTICES OF THE COURT 


The amazing thing about the illegal act of 
six of the seven members of the Court who 
expressed themselves is not whether you 
agree or disagree with the so-called decision 
but the fact that practically all Americans 
recognize the unlawful and void act as “a 
decision of the Court” when the Court 
lacked constitutional authority to make such 
a decision. 

Some have asserted that the “decision of 
the Court” should be respected regardless of 
whether we agree with it. If it were a “de- 
cision of the Court” one could easily agree 
with this line of thought. The fact is, there 
was no decision of the Court to respect. It 
was a bold attempt by the members of the 
Court to exercise power the States never 
granted the Court. 

The heart of the issue is, Was it a decision 
of the Court? The answer is plain. It was 
not a “decision of the Court” because the 
States, which created the Court, gave it no 
power to make such a decision. 

They denied the Court this authority by 
not granting it. Hence, the unlawful action 
of the Justices issued in the name of the 
Court was not a decision of the Court but 
an illegal act of the members of the Court. 

Should we continue to respect occupants 
of an office of limited powers when they 
attempt to act beyond the powers of the 
agency of government they occupy? Should 
we have respect for illegal acts of Justices of 
a Court who refuse to be bound by their 
oaths of office? Should we respect those who 
disregard the limits of the authority of the 
governmental agency they occupy and use 
the power of the agency to destroy the form 
of government they are obligated to 
protect? 

At what stage in America did it become 
necessary for one to show respect to the 
members of a tribunal after they have for- 
feited any right to be respected? 

When did it become necessary to have 
respect for a group of men who have dis- 
played a preference for communism to 
Americanism, for atheism to Christianity, 
government by men instead of government 
by law, and for joining the movement to 
overthrow the whole Christian movement 
and substituting communism in its place 
and stead? 


WHY THE ACTION BY THE MEMBERS OF THE 
COURT IS FRIGHTENING 


1. The disregard of the Justices for their 
oath of office required of them by the States 
as recorded in the Constitution. 

2. It was an attempt by the members of 
oaths of office required of them by the States 
granted the Court, 

3. It was an attempt by the members of the 
Court to arrogate to the Court a power the 
States reserved to States and to the people. 

4. If accepted, it means the members of 
the Court will henceforth say what, if any, 
prayer can or cannot be made in public and 
perhaps elsewhere. 

5. It sets the stage for the members of the 
Court to finally do what the atheists intend 
to use them to do—completely abolish prayer 
in a public place, 

6. The reaction of the people to the deci- 
sion shows a complete lack of understanding 
of our constitutional system of government 
of limited powers. The three Federal agen- 
cies; namely, the Congress, the Presidency, 
and the judiciary, which the States created 
as recorded in the Constitution, have only 
such powers as the States granted them. 
Yet the members of the Court relied on the 
first amendment for their authority for their 
illegal act. Instead of granting either of the 
Federal agencies authority to establish, reg- 
ulate, or abolish prayer or religion, the only 
thing this amendment does so far as religion 
is concerned is to prohibit Congress from 
establishing a religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. 
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Under our constitutional system the mem- 
bers of the Court have to act within the 
limits of their authority for their act to be an 
act of the Court. Hence the question: Was 
what the Justices did an act of the Court or 
was it an illegal and void act by the mem- 
bers of the Court? Unless our constitutional 
system of limited powers already has been 
overthrown, what the Justices did was clearly 
not an act of the Court but a void act by 
them in their individual capacities beyond 
the authority of the Court. 

The heart of the controversy is this: Was 
the so-called decision a decision of the 
Court? If it was, where did the Court get 
authority to make such a decision? 

Has the Court any power beyond what the 
States granted it? 

When and where did the States grant the 
Court authority to make such a decision? 

The fact is the Court was never granted 
authority to make such a decision. 

When the foregoing constitutional provi- 
sions are understood it becomes clear that 
the Court did not act in what is referred to 
as the Prayer case. It had no authority to 
act. Under our constitutional system of 
government no agency can act unless it acts 
within the limits of its authority. Since no 
act of Congress was involved and the author- 
ity of the Court is limited to the exercise 
of “judicial power” the Court was powerless 
to act. 

The fact that the Court was powerless to 
act was no deterrent to the members of the 
Court who are determined to overthrow the 
Constitution by issuing illegal, unlawful and 
void rulings prohibited by the provisions of 
the Constitution. Thus it becomes crystal 
clear that the Constitution is no longer a 
restraint upon the Fabian members of the 
Court who are determined to overthrow our 
form of government and the whole Christian 
movement. 

In a veiled attempt to justify the illegal 
action of the members of the Court, some 
writers take particular pains to point out 
that Black stressed that the prayer was com- 
posed by State officials. In view of the past 
behavior of the occupants of the Court it is 
hard to believe that there should be anyone 
left who is naive enough to believe that the 
Prayer case is anything less than the begin- 
ning of the end of a plot to wipe out religion 
in America. Does anyone believe this is as 
far as the Fabian members of the Court will 
go when it is obvious that they are hostile to 
both our form of government and the Chris- 
tian principles upon which this Nation was 
founded? It should be clear to anyone that 
this is the beginning of the end of prayer 
in any public place. If the people and the 
States are stupid enough to accept this at- 
tempted unlawful encroachment by the 
members of the Court, beyond the power of 
the Court, the members of the Court will 
eventually declare religion to be an opiate 
and inimical to the new order and deny 
everyone the right to exercise his religious 
beliefs. 

It has been apparent to everyone who 
has observed the Fabian process of gradu- 
alism by the members of the Court that they 
would attempt exactly what they did in the 
Prayer case. They are depending on the con- 
stitutional illiteracy of the people to assist 
them in putting across their scheme to over- 
throw our system of government and to 
wreck the Christian movement. They are 
also depending on the big majority to aban- 
don their rights and privileges in deference 
to the Satanic movement, which is always 
present and active, to sidetrack and wipe out 
Christianity. 

As previously pointed out, the Constitu- 
tion requires the Justices of the Court to be 
“bound by oath or affirmation to support” 
the Constitution. Have they obeyed this 
oath? 

While I have respect for the Court when 
the members operate it as a Court, I have 
absolutely no respect for the members of 
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the Court who refuse to be bound by an 
oath required of them by issuing illegal and 
unlawful in the name of the Court 
beyond its authority. I respect any public 
official who acts within the limits of his 
authority, but I respect no public official 
who attempts to act beyond the limits of his 
authority; and I detest the occupant of a 
governmental agency who acts beyond the 
authority of the agency and uses the power 
and influence of the agency to carry into 
effect illegal acts. 

It is asinine and absurd for anyone, except 
those who want to overthrow our form of 
government and the Christian movement by 
lawless means, to say he respects the decision 
of the Court when it was not a decision of 
the Court but merely an illegal and lawless 
act of the members of the Court in their in- 
dividual capacities. 

There is no use saying the members of 
the Court simply erred. They did not make 
any mistake. They know what they are do- 
ing. The same group of men do not make 
the same mistake every Monday. They are 
merely carrying out the conspiracy to over- 
throw the Constitution. 

Like the Fabians in the other branches of 
the Government, the members of the Court 
know and thoroughly understand what they 
are doing. 

Shall we accept the members of the Court 
as the American counterpart of the Russian 
Politburo? Shall we accept the illegal and 
lawless rulings of these men as the law of 
the land? Shall we permit them to act as 
a lawmaking body when the Constitution 
limits their authority to judicial power? 

Shall we continue the futile and dastardly 
course of urging respect for a Court when 
its occupants are using it to wipe out the 
foundation upon which this Republic was 
founded? The sands of time are running 
out. Failure to rebel against this conspiracy 
will lead this Nation into despotic slavery. 

Shall we arise and serve the Lord or shall 
we lie down and serve the Satanic forces 
bent on delivering this Nation to the ty- 
rant? 

How long shall we continue to accept and 
follow illegal, unlawful, and void rulings of 
men engaged in a conspiracy to overthrow 
our Government and the Christian move- 
ment in the name of respect for the Court? 
How long shall we continue to respect a con- 
spiracy? How long shall we ignore it? 

Are we so blind that we prefer suicide to 
recognizing unpleasant facts staring us in 
the face? Shall we continue to believe in 
the integrity of a Court long after its occu- 
pants have perverted it into an instrumen- 
tality to promote the conspiracy to over- 
throw our form of government? Shall we 
continue to respect those who are no longer 
deserving of our respect? Are we willing 
to acquiesce in a conspiracy to destroy free- 
dom under the guise of respect for those 
who have forfeited all rights to be respected? 


CHICKENS COMING HOME TO ROOST 


Soon after May 17, 1954, when the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court attempted to 
arrogate unto themselves the authority to 
make law and defy the constitutional limi- 
tations placed upon their authority, a big 
majority of the ministers enthusiastically 
endorsed and called for strict compliance 
with the illegal and unlawful ruling by the 
members of the Court. Little did they real- 
ize that they were joining and supporting 
a conspiratorial movement which would in- 
evitably lead to the Black decision on Mon- 
day, June 25, 1962. 

In 1954 a large segment of the people 
joined in a movement to overthrow the Con- 
stitution. On June 25, 1962, they were 
stunned by an illegal ruling by the members 
of the Court in defiance of the Constitution. 
In 1954 they were not content to amend the 
Constitution. In 1962 they were stunned 
by another illegal ruling by the members of 
the Court directed at what they pretend to 
stand for, namely, prayer. Are they now 
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Since I am a member of the legal pro- 
fession, I want to point out that while a 


y 
they should have been vocal against it. I 
believe there have been as many ministers 
as lawyers who have been vocal against the 
conspiracy to overthrow the Constitution 
and the Christian movement. 

A large majority of both ministers and 
lawyers have been oblivious to the fact that 
they have by being vocal or silent supported 
the Satanic movement to overthrow the flag 
and the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation, under God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all. 


ROLE OF THE MILITARY PERSONNEL IN 
DEFENDING THE CONSTITUTION 

Retired and active military and naval per- 
sonnel have been far more concerned with 
and active in trying to defend the Consti- 
tution than either the ministers or members 
of the legal profession. This is no criticism 
of the hopeless minority of ministers and 
lawyers who have spoken out against the 
conspiracy to overthrow the Constitution, 
our form of government, and the Christian 
movement. The point is, only a hopeless 
minority of the ministers and lawyers have 
actually resisted the conspiracy. 

The military and naval personnel seem 
to understand one law of the Lord more 
clearly than ministers and lawyers: A nation 
cannot survive by deliberately committing 
suicide; and that the Lord is with those 
who seek to be right and do right and 
against those who are wrong and compro- 
mise with wrong. 

What has happened should have been 
obvious to all who have constantly ob- 
served the trend of the members of the 
Court that they intend to take over, direct 
and outlaw religion. The only question has 
been for at least 8 years merely when they 
would take the initial step. Therefore, the 
fact that the members of the Court took the 
initial step should have surprised no in- 
formed person. The stage was prepared and 
the kind of case that would divide the people 
was the first case presented. 

Consequently, the illegal, unlawful and 
void action by the members of the Court 
should have surprised nobody; but the fact 
the Members of Congress, Governors, mem- 
bers of legislatures and practically 100 per- 
cent of the people were willing to classify 
and accept this void act of the members of 
“the Court, beyond the limits of the author- 
ity of the Court, as a decision of the Court, 
should frighten everyone who is slightly ac- 
quainted with the rudimentary principles 
of our constitutional system of government 
of limited powers. 

The fact that the Members of Congress, 
Governors, members of legislatures, the 
‘President and practically all of the people 
now recognize and are willing to accept and 
openly acknowledge the Supreme Court as 
the American counterpart of the Russian 
Politburo with authority to abrogate exist- 
ing law and proclaim a new law should 
frighten everyone. 

Truly, the Court has arrived when prac- 
tically all the people acknowledge and ac- 
cept rulings by the members of the Court, 
beyond the power granted the Court by the 
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States, as a decision of the Court and the 
law of the land. Has the Russian Politburo 
any more power? 

The Constitution is no longer a bar or 
deterrent to the members of the Court. They 
are no longer interested in defending it. 
Instead they are determined to overthrow 
it. 

This is the dilemma in which this Nation 
finds itself. 

What has happened to the capacity and 
morality of a people who pretend to be for 
government by law and follow a course of 
government by men? 

What has happened to public officials who 
take an oath to support the Constitution and 
then connive to overthrow it? 

What has happened to the ministers when 
some of them are startled and most of the 
others are confused in 1962 as the result of 
their having joined a movement in 1954 to 
overthrow the Constitution and wipe out 
Christianity? 

They were not able to perceive in 1954 
that the integration movement they joined 
was a smokescreen and prelude to the so- 
called prayer decision. 

What has happened to the lawyers that 
they no longer understand and make no 
effort to under our constitutional system of 
government of limited powers? Why do they 
remain silent? 

Why can our economists not see that our 
economic system cannot survive under bur- 
dens designed to destroy it? How can any- 
one believe this Nation with a debt of $100 
billion more than all the combined debts of 
all the other nations on earth can survive 
by continuing to play Santa Claus to the 
rest of the world? 

How can anyone be so stupid as to believe 
that freedom can survive when our Govern- 
ment tries to defend itself against commu- 
nism by financing and supporting commu- 
nism? How can anyone believe we can 
promote freedom by supporting the commu- 
nistic movement bent on its destruction? 
How can anyone believe that a nation will 
receive the blessings of God by trying to 
ignore Him and His laws? 


SUMMARY 


First. The Court construed no part of the 
Constitution in the so-called prayer case. 
Instead, the members of the Court defied 
every provision of the Constitution. 

Second. An overwhelming majority of the 
people have accepted the Supreme Court as 
the final arbiter of this Nation’s destiny. 

Third. The States, which created the 
Court, granted and limited its power and 
retained all powers not granted, have failed 
and refused to take a legal position against 
the illegal actions of the members of the 
Court beyond the limits of its authority. 

Fourth. Unless the States act in their 
highest sovereign capacity to protect their 
reserved powers from being exercised unlaw- 
fully by the members of the Court, it will be 
only a matter of time until their reserved 
powers will be liquidated by usurpation; 
namely, by the members of the Court. il- 
legally exercising powers beyond the author- 
ty of the Court and the States ratifying 
these acts by acquiescence or by affirmative 
action. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. WILLIAMS, for 15 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ryan of New York, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Dutsxr (at the request of Mr. 
FericHan), for 15 minutes, on Monday 
next, September 24, 1962. 
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The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. MILLIKEN) >: 

Mr. W NaLL, for 20 minutes, today, 
to revise and extend his remarks, and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hatpern, for 15 minutes, on Mon- 
day, September 24, 1962. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 20 minutes, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1962. 

Mr. CunnincHaM, for 60 minutes, on 
September 26, 1962. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, for 60 minutes, on 
September 27, 1962. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLIKEN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. JENSEN. 

Mr. Witson of California. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Corman) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs. KELLY. 

Mr. POWELL. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker's table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2949. An act to amend sections 1821 
and 1825 of title 28, United States Code, to 
increase the per diem, mileage, and subsis- 
tence allowance of witnesses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the 

S. 3227. An act for the relief of Young Wal; 
to the Committee on the 

S. 3455. An act for the relief of 1 
Kim Zehr (Chun Yoon Nyu) and Michelle 
Su Zehr (Lim Myung Im); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 3502. An act for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Nowakowski Chandler; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 3557. An act for the relief of Betty 
Sandra Fagann; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution designating 
the period January 13, 1963, to January 19, 
1963, as International Printing Week, to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 9 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, September 24, 1962, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2546. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
August 31, 1962, submitting a report, togeth- 
er with accompanying papers and an illus- 
tration, om a review of the reports on the 
Pascagoula Harbor, Miss., requested by reso- 
Tutions of the Committees on Public Works, 
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U.S. Senate and House of Representatives, 
adopted August 21, 1961, and August 24, 1961 
(H. Doc, No. 560); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to be printed with 
one illustration. 

2547. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
August 15, 1962, submitting a report, togeth- 
er with accompanying papers and illustra- 
tions, on a cooperative beach erosion control 
study of Virginia and Biscayne Keys, Fla., 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act, ap- 
proved July 3, 1930, as amended and supple- 
mented (H. Doc. No. 561); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with three illustrations. 

2548. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 23, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on an interim report on the Ririe Dam 
and Reservoir, Willow Creek, Idaho, request- 
ed by resolutions of the Committees on Pub- 
lic Works, U.S. Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted March 4, 1952, March 19, 
1954, and June 2, 1953 (H. Doc. No. 562); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with one illustration. 

2549. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 30, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the reports on, and a survey 
of the Verdigris River and tributaries, Okla- 
homa and Kansas, requested by resolutions 
of the Committee on Public Works, U.S. Sen- 
ate, and the Committee on Flood Control, 
House of Representatives, adopted May 25, 
1960, and April 23, 1942, and authorized by 
the Flood Control Act, approved July 3, 1958 
(H. Doc. No. 563); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to be printed with 
four illustrations. 

2550. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
August 16, 1962, submitting a report, togeth- 
er with accompanying papers and an illus- 
tration, on an interim report on the Missis- 
sippi River, urban areas from Hampton, Ill., 
to mile 300, requested by resolutions of the 
Committee on Flood Control, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted September 18, 1944 (H. 
Doc. No. 564); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with one 
illustration. 

2551. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 27, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a survey of the Juniata River and tribu- 
taries, Pennsylvania, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act, approved December 22, 1944 and 
September 3, 1954 (H. Doc. No. 565); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations, 

2552. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 13, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a survey of the Rogue River Basin, Oreg. 
and Calif., authorized by Public Law 183, 
74th Congress, approved July 1, 1935, and 
the Flood Control Acts, approved June 22, 
1936 and July 3, 1958 (H. Doc. No. 566); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with six illustrations. 

2553. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
August 31, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of the report on, and a 
survey of the Flint River, Ga., requested by 
a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate, adopted June 1, 1948, and 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act, ap- 
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proved July 24, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 567); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

2554. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 23, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim report on the Blackfoot Dam 
and Reservoir, Blackfoot River, Idaho, re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Public Works, U.S, Senate, adopted March 19, 
1954. It is in final response to resolutions 
of the Committees on Public Works, U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
adopted March 4, 1952, and June 2, 1953, also 
(H. Doc. No. 568); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
two illustrations. 

2555. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 2, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the report on the Guyandot 
River and tributaries, West Virginia, re- 
quested by resolutions of the Committees on 
Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted February 16, 1957 
and July 1, 1958 (H. Doc. No. 569); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with four illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, S. 3504. An act to pro- 
vide for alternate representation of secre- 
tarial officers on the Migratory Bird Conser- 
vation Commission, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2453). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 3431. An act to con- 
sent to the amendment of the Pacific ma- 
rine fisheries compact and to the partici- 
pation of certain additional States in such 
compact in accordance with the terms of 
such amendment; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2454). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 13163. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1945; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2455). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Twenty-fifth report pertaining 
to safeguarding of official information; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2456). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. House Joint Resolution 
865. Joint resolution requiring a public 
hearing before any theater in the District of 
Columbia which is suitable, and has been 
used, for the presentation of live drama, 
ballet, or opera productions may be de- 
molished; with amendment (Rept. No. 2457). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 801. Resolution providing 
that H.R. 7283 be taken from the Speaker's 
table and sent to conference; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 2458). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 802. Resolution for consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 712. Joint reso- 
lution to authorize and direct the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission to 
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raise funds for the construction of a memo- 
rial; without amendment (Rept. No. 2459). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 803. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 1123, an act to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to extend 
the child labor provisions thereof to certain 
children employed in agriculture, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2460). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 804. Resolution for con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 224. 
Joint resolution to authorize the President 
to order units and members in the Ready 
Reserve to active duty for not more than 12 
months, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2461). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 805. Resolution for con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 230. 
Joint resolution expressing the determina- 
tion of the United States with respect to the 
situation in Cuba; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2462). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 3389. An act to 
promote the foreign commerce of the United 
States through the use of mobile trade fairs; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2463). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 13200. A bill relating to the acquisi- 
tion of real property by the Secretary of the 
Army and the Chief of Engineers for public 
works projects; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 13201. A bill to revise the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 13202. A bill to provide that no Fed- 
eral financial or other assistance may be ex- 
tended to any educational institution which 
discriminates against students or prospective 
students on account of race, religion, color, 
ancestry, or national origin; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs, HANSEN: 

H.R. 13203, A bill to exclude cargo which 
is lumber from certain tariff filing require- 
ments under the Shipping Act, 1916; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 13204. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 to raise the 
limit on Federal payments into student loan 
funds, to broaden the types of equipment 
which may be acquired with Federal grants 
and loans under title III thereof, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 13205. A bill to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior canceling and 
deferring certain irrigation charges, elimi- 
nating certain tracts of non-Indian owned 
land under the Wapato Indian irrigation 
project, Washington, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 13206. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to provide for 
research to determine criteria and means for 
abating objectionable aircraft noise; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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H.R. 13207. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer for re- 
pairs and improvements which are neces- 
sary to maintain and preserve the value of 
his residence; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.J. Res. 890. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.J. Res. 891. Joint resolution to provide 
for three civilian Commissioners for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H. Con. Res. 566. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in protecting 
the freedom of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 13208. A bill for the relief of Jasper E. 

Tate; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 13209. A bill for the relief of Victor 

L. Ashley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 13210. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Meneshian; to thhe Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 13211. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Jamshid Payman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


410. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Steve 
Tandarich, commander, American Legion, 
Post 753, New Salem, Pa., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
registering a complaint on the passage of 
H.R. 12333, relative to reopening national 
service life insurance, without a rollcall vote; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

411. Also, petition of R. E. Bencini, Jr., 
president,, High Point Bar Association, High 
Point, N.C., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to H.R. 10, Self- 
Employed Individuals Tax Retirement Act of 
1961, and requesting that a bill be passed to 
treat all citizens alike in this matter and to 
afford self-employed persons the same rights 
and privileges which are given to corporate 
organizations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1962 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Rev. J. J. Murphy, of the Catholic 
Seamen's Club, Seattle, Wash., offered 
the following prayer: 


May the good God bless our great and 
glorious country; its Chief Executive, 
the President of the United States; the 
President and all the Members of this 
august body. 
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May the Lord bless their minds, that 
they may rightly discern truth and jus- 
tice; their wills, that they may do what 
is pleasing in Thy sight and beneficial 
to their fellow man; their hearts, that 
they may love one another. 

May He bless them as each day they 
renew and rededicate themselves to the 
high ideals of our beloved country, un- 
der God—ideals so nobly advanced and 
defended within these hallowed walls 
by so many great and learned patriots 
and legislators down the years. Give 
them the strength to fight the good fight 
of democracy; the courage to keep faith 
with Thee and Thy people; the high re- 
solve to walk humbly with Thee, their 
God and Lord; that their accomplish- 
ments may be such as to bring glory to 
Thee and peace and prosperity to all 
men, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Macnuson, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, September 20, 1962, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on September 20, 1962, the Presi- 
dent had approved and signed the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 222) providing for 
the designation of the period October 
1962 through October 1963 as “National 
Safety Council 50th Anniversary Year.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills of the 
Senate, each with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 


S. 1060. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Oroville-Tonasket unit of the Oka- 
nogan-Similkameen division, Chief Joseph 
Dam project, Washington, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2429. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Virgin Islands National Park, Saint 
John, V.L, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 7811. An act to amend the act au- 
thorizing the Crooked River Federal recla- 
mation project to provide for the irrigation 
of additional lands; and 
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H.R. 13175. An act making appropriations 
for foreign aid and related for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


S.273. An act for the relief of Hratch 
Samuel Arukian; 

S.2184. An act for the 
Heghine Tomassian; 

5.2208. An act for the relief of Su-Fen 
Chen; 

S.2760. An act for the relief of Yuj-Kan 
Cheuk; 

S.2768. An act to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by authorizing 
a loan to the United Nations and the appro- 
priation of funds thereof; 

S. 3026. An act for the relief of Jeno 
Nagy; 

S.3475. An act to provide further for co- 
operation with States in administration and 
enforcement of certain Federal laws; 

S. 3529. An act to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 with 
regard to reimbursement of the railroad un- 
employment insurance account; 

H.R. 1171. An act to assure continued fish 
and wildlife benefits from the national fish 
and wildlife conservation areas by authoriz- 
ing their appropriate incidental or secondary 
use for public recreation to the extent that 
such use is compatible with the primary 
purposes of such areas, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 11019. An act to provide that the Uni- 
form Limited Partnership Act shall apply in 
the District of Columbia; and 

HR. 11151. An act making appropriations 
for the Legislative Branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 


relief of Mrs. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 7811. An act to amend the act au- 
thorizing the Crooked River Federal recla- 
mation project to provide for the irrigation 
of additional lands; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 13175. An act making appropriations 
for foreign aid and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. Macnuson, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. Macnuson, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittees and subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

The Flood Control and Rivers and 
Harbors Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Public Works. 

The Arts Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications 
and letter, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1963, 
FOR CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY (S. Doc. No. 135) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1963, 
in the amount of $3 million, for the Corps 
of Engineers—Civil, Department of the Army 
{with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1963, 
FOR DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR (S. Doc. 
No. 134) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for fiscal year 1963, in 
the amount of $2,344,000, for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1963, 
FOR DEPARTMENT OF State (S. Doc. No. 
133) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1963, 
in the amount of $100 million, for the De- 
partment of State (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


DONATIONS OF LAND IN NORTH CAROLINA FOR 
CONSTRUCTION OF ENTRANCE ROAD AT GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to authorize the acceptance of 
donations of land in the State of North 

Carolina for the construction of an entrance 

road at Great Smoky Mountains National 

Park, and for other purposes (with an ac- 

companying paper); to the Committee on In- 

terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S.J. Res. 228. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a gold medal to General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur (Rept. No. 
2116). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

HR. 8556. An act to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 to require 
certain additional information to be filed by 
an applicant for a scholarship or fellowship, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2117). 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON APPROPRIATIONS—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 

from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 

ministration, I report favorably, with- 
out amendment, the resolution (S. Res. 

383) authorizing additional funds for 

the Committee on Appropriations. I ask 

unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated for the information of 
the Senate. 
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The legislative clerk reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations hereby is authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, during 
the Eighty-seventh Congress, $6,000, in addi- 
tion to the amounts, and for the same pur- 
poses, specified in section 134(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, approved 
August 2, 1946; S. Res. 180, agreed to July 27, 
1961; S. Res. 211, agreed to September 21, 
1961; and S. Res. 337, agreed to May 29, 1962. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 383) was considered and 
agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, I report favorably, without 
amendment, the resolution (S. Res. 397) 
to provide additional funds for the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and I submit 
a report (No. 2118) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That S. Res. 295, agreed to Feb- 
ruary 22, 1962, authorizing a study by the 
Committee on Armed Services on strategic 
and critical stockpiling, as amended by S. 
Res. 345, agreed to June 14, 1962, is further 
amended on page 2, line 14, by striking 
“$80,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$115,000.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a memoran- 
dum prepared for the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the National Stock- 
pile and Naval Petroleum Reserves, by 
Mr. Richmond C. Coburn, the chief 
counsel for the subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
September 21, 1962. 
Memorandum for Chairman SYMINGTON. 
Subject: Supplemental appropriation, Sub- 
committee on the National Stockpile and 
Naval Petroleum Reserves. 

In order to complete our investigation of 
the Government stockpiles, it is now appar- 
ent that a request must be made for an ad- 
ditional appropriation. 

During the greater part of the summer our 
staff consisted of 8 lawyers, 1 investigator, 
1 clerk, and 5 secretaries, or a total of 15. 
We have recently reduced the staff to 10 and 
expect to maintain a staff of approximately 
this size as long as we are conducting hear- 
ings. Present plans are to conclude all hear- 
ings by the end of this calendar year, but the 
report will probably not be prepared until 
January 1963. We intend to reduce the staff 
to a minimum as soon as the hearings are 
concluded. 
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As of this date we have an unexpended 
balance on hand of $19,111.58. I estimate 
that the expenditures to be incurred during 
the final months of this calendar year and 
the filing of the committee report in Janu- 
ary 1963 are as follows: 


F a ca ce pate reel $41, 600. 00 
Communications 700. 00 
2 4, 000. 00 
Reporting (Ward & Paul)) 4, 500. 00 


Other (interdepartmental trans- 
portation, stationary supplies, 


miscellaneous expenses) 1, 000. 00 
Witness fees and travel 1, 500. 00 
zio | Ct Snes ae Aaa Bites 53, 300. 00 
Balance on hand_......-....... 19, 111. 58 
34, 188. 42 

Supplemental requested - 35,000.00 


RICHMOND C, COBURN, 
Chief Counsel, Subcommittee on the Na- 
tional Stockpile and Naval Petroleum 
Reserves. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
resolution was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 397) was 
agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

5.3739. A bill for the relief of Carlitos 

D. Lazo; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 
By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 3740. A bill for the relief of Chin 
Wa Sui, also known as James Quai or Jimmy 
Yung; to 1 Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PELL: 


S. 3741. A pill to amend the Library Serv- 
ices Act in order to make areas lacking public 
libraries or with inadequate public libraries, 
public elementary and secondary school 
libraries, and certain college and university 
libraries, eligible for benefits under that act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PELL when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: 

S. 3742. A bill for the relief of Dr. Vartan 
Vartanian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request) : 

S. 3743. A bill to authorize payment of a 
claim made by the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am most 
interested in the welfare of the libraries 
of our Nation and I have observed with 
growing concern the great need to ex- 
pand our resources in this area. In this 
connection, I am pleased to introduce a 
bill which would amend the Library 
Services Act in order to provide addi- 
tional Federal assistance not only for 
rural libraries, but for urban libraries, 
public school libraries, certain college and 
university libraries, and for training in- 
stitutes to improve the qualifications of 
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librarians and individuals preparing to 
engage in library work. 

This bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by our distin- 
guished colleague, Representative CLEvE- 
LAND BAILEY, and identical bills have been 
offered by other Members of the House, 
including Representative Focarty, who 
over the years has been an exceptionally 
strong supporter and friend of our li- 
braries in my State of Rhode Island. 

Although this measure provides that 
annual authorizations would be substan- 
tially increased, I want to emphasize that 
the bill’s underlying principle is one of 
matching grants which I am confident 
would provide the necessary incentive 
and encouragement to develop in our 
country better library services for our 
citizens. 

I know I do not need to emphasize the 
very important role libraries play in our 
country. Our libraries not only enrich 
our cultural life, but assist many indus- 
trious citizens to achieve professional ad- 
vancement in their chosen field of en- 
deavor. 

Mr. President, the ability of our Na- 
tion to meet the challenges which face us 
today in the world very much depends on 
an educated citizenry. America has 
pioneered in the public library field. The 
bill I introduce today is in the highest 
tradition of our Nation’s accent on mak- 
ing books a vital and valued part of our 
lives. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
summary of this bill and request unani- 
mous consent that this bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration. 

And, while it is very late in our ses- 
sion to expect passage of this bill, I in- 
tend to reintroduce it at the beginning of 
the coming Congress in the hope that 
this body may take more immediate ac- 
tion on it. This, in turn, might help sup- 
port the efforts of its sponsors in the 
House of Representatives to secure its 
passage in their body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the summary will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3741) to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to make areas lack- 
ing public libraries or with inadequate 
public libraries, public elementary and 
secondary school libraries, and certain 
college and university libraries, eligible 
for benefits under that act, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. PELL, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The summary presented by Mr. PELL is 
as follows: 

SUMMARY or LIBRARY Services Act 

To amend the Library Services Act in order 
to make areas lacking public libraries or with 
inadequate public libraries, public elemen- 
tary and secondary school libraries, and cer- 
tain college and university libraries, eligible 
for benefits under that act, and for other 
purposes, 

Short title: “Library Services Act.” 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Authorization would be for fiscal years 
1963-67. Total cost of amendments in first 
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year, $60 million; for 5 years, $310 million, 
(Existing Library Services Act authorizes ap- 
propriations of $7.5 million per year.) 


TITLE I—PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


1, Removal of the present Library Services 
Act population limitation of 10,000 or less. 

2 Increase in authorizations from $7.5 to 
$20 million annually, allotted on a matching 
basis to the States for the extension of pub- 
lic library services to areas without adequate 
services. 

3. Allotments to States on a population 
ratio basis. 

4. Matching by each State on a per capita 
income basis. 


TIITLE II—PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


1, Authorization of $30 million annually 
for grants to State educational agencies to 
assist them in establishing and maintaining 
programs of library service in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

2. Allotments to the States primarily on 
basis of the ratio of school-age population of 
the United States. No State would receive 
less than $50,000 annually. 

3. Matching by each State after the first 
year on a per capita income basis. 


TITLE II—INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


1. Authorization of $10 million annually 
for matching grants to institutions of higher 
education to assist and encourage such in- 
stitutions in the acquisition for library pur- 
poses of books (not including textbooks), 
periodicals, documents, audiovisual, and 
other library materials. 

2. Distribution to the colleges and uni- 
versities in an amount not exceeding 25 per 
centum of the sum expended for library ma- 
terials by such institution during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962. Minimums are 
set for various types of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

3. Institutions match Federal grants dollar 
for dollar, at least 50 percent of such expend- 
itures to be reserved for books and related 
library materials. 


TITLE IV—LIBRARY TRAINING INSTITUTES 


1. Authorization of $7,500,000 for fiscal 
year 1963, and $10 million for each of the 4 
succeeding fiscal years to enable institutions 
of higher education to operate short-term 
or regular session institutes to improve the 
qualifications of librarians and individuals 
preparing to engage in library work, 

2. Each individual selected to attend an 
institute would receive a weekly stipend of 
$75 per week for the period of his attendance 
at the institute plus allowances for depend- 
ents. 


Estimated allotments and matching expend- 
itures under title I 


[Maximum appropriation of $20,000,000—fiscal year 1963] 


State 


Federal | Matching 
allotment [expenditure 


September 21 


Estimated allotments and matching expend- 
itures under title I—Continued 


[Maximum appropriation of $20,000,000—fiscal year 1963] 


State Federal | Matching 


allotment jexpenditure 


Nees... $176, 063 
Nevada 173, 
112, 142 
941, 618 
New York 2, 883.806 
ew Vork 
244,642 
North Dakota 79, 825 
e 1, 108, 415 
Oklahoma. 195, 745 
Oregon 223,073 
y 1, 150, 883 
Rhode Island 151, 738 
147, 593 
— 82, 963 
‘Tennessee... 207,715 
‘Texas. 725, 748 
Utah. 116,949 
Vermo; 77, 938 
Virginia. 306, 530 
362, 618 
West Virgi 151, 663 
Wisconsin 398, 216 
Wyoming 107, 184 
11. 198 
Canal Zone 12, 184 
Guam 13, 297 
Puerto Rico 146, 118 
Virgin Islands 11, 736 
Dt 21, 144, 899 


Estimated allotments and matching expend- 
itures (beginning in fiscal year 1964)! un- 
der title II 


[Maximum appropriation of $30,000,000, 


State 


Federal | Matching 
allotment [expenditure 


1, 337, 884 
582, 887 
420, 862 
TEER 667, 597 
Montana... 118, 998 079 
Nebraska. 228, 583 
Nevada 50,000 82, 979 
96, 812 
919, 711 429, 487 
183, 539 
New Vork. 2, 450, 546 126, 335 
839, 035 432, 230 
115, 636 68, 468 
hio... 1, 592, 687 1, 916, 207 
Oklahoma. 384, 558 267, 125 
regon.___ 299, 175 286, 066 
Pennsylvania.. 1, 766, 141 1, 915, 621 
Rhode Island 2 129, 082 126, 779 
South Carolina. 469, 268 241, 744 
120, 342 71, 836 
619, 191 330, 488 
1, 665, 205 1, 327, 687 
172, 110 128, 047 
65, 886 45, 127 
676, 337 489, 158 
478, 680 530, 342 
340, 186 213, 863 
661, 547 623, 509 
58, 490 57, 723 
„000 15,455 
30, 000 15, 455 
30, 000 15, 455 
360, 000 185, 455 
30, 000 15, 455 
-| 30,000,000 | 31, 792, 999 


1 Variable matching requirement not effective until fis- 
cal year 1964, 


1962 


Estimated grants to higher educational institutions under provisions of title III 
[ist year of operation with maximum appropriation) 


2323 ̃ Le 5 ET —— X v— 
Louisiana 
Mane 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
pote ag Island. 


| 
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5,000 83, 856 113, 856 
See 5, 530 9, 530 
2, 544 2, 500 67, 327 72, 371 
2,000 25,000 35, 869 62, 869 
138, 876 89, 457 850, 044 1, 078, 377 
7,000 15,000 93, 597 115, 597 
3,000 17,500 225, 091 245, 591 
1,000 2, 500 24, 793 28, 293 
20, 967 44, 972 145, 346 211, 285 
16, 000 87, 600 116, 021 169, 521 
are 7, 500 35, 340 42, 840 
5, 234 2, 500 24, 249 31, 983 
24,000 75,000 453, 154 552, 154 
1,000 52, 390 227, 823 281, 213 
21, 000 57, 500 113, 906 102, 406 
18, 000 42, 500 139, 000 199, 500 
10,000 37, 500 93, 740 141.240 
1.000 28, 073 174, 368 203, 441 
3, 000 25, 000 10, 416 38, 416 
12, 578 35, 000 62, 832 110, 410 
13,000 62, 500 411,371 436, 871 
27,115 55, 000 306,078 388, 193 
11, 000 40,719 126, 498 178.217 
26, 000 32, 500 48, 970 107, 470 
17, 000 60, 000 153, 646 230, 646 
2,000 10, 000 38,171 50,171 
6,000 25, 000 56, 685 87, 685 
DELID iA EEE 20,016 20, 016 
10,000 40,119 50, 119 
10, 000 27,500 197,325 234, 825 
1, 958 5, 000 48, 616 ` 85, 574 
30, 076 100, 000 699, 202 829, 278 
22, 000 57, 500 246, 026 325, 526 
4, 000 15, 000 21,314 40, 314 
2,000 92, 500 279, 552 374, 052 
14, 000 20, 000 97, 131, 998 
3.000 18, 283 108, 825 
9,000 149, 408 539, 602 
1.000 10, 000 76, 518 
5,000 37, 500 93, 510 
3,000 20, 000 000 48,000 
6,000 62, 500 20 206, 620 
38, 000 61, 331 572, 335 
4,556 2, 500 87, 888 
2,000 20,000 204 42, 204 
9,000 45,000 689 152, 689 
14, 128 7, 500 222 199, 850 
3,000 37, 500 092 45, 592 
25, 000 57, 500 749 201, 249 
1 777 15, 277 
5, 000 553 82, 746 
1,000 1,000 
1,795 1,795 
1,000 31, 952 
dueca 


Sources: (1) Unpublished data, “Library Statistics of Colleges and Universities, 1960-61, Pt, 2.” (2) “Education 
— arf Mere Pe 3, Higher Education (OE-60000-61). (3) Machine tabulations of institutions of higher 
uca i. — 
PAYMENT OF CLAIM TO GREAT I ask unanimous consent that the bill 


BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRE- 
LAND 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to authorize payment of a 
claim made by the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 

The purpose of this legislation is to au- 
thorize payment for supplies and services 
furnished by the British Navy to the 
United States Navy in 1946. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Under Secretary of the 
Navy and I introduce it now so that 
there may be a specific bill to which 
Members of the Senate and the public 
may direct their attention and com- 
ments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Under Secretary of the Navy, dated Au- 
gust 31, 1962, in regard to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3743) to authorize pay- 
ment of a claim made by the Government 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, introduced by Mr. 
SPARKMAN (by request), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 


` America in Congress assembled, That not- 


withstanding the limitations contained in 
the Act of October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1061), or 
in any other provision of law, the claim of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland for various supplies and 
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services furnished by the British Navy in 1946 
to the United States Navy in the sum of 3,336 
pounds, 16 shillings, and 5 pence shall be held 
and considered to have been timely filed. 
The Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to pay this claim out of Navy appro- 

otherwise available for the payment 
of such claims. 


The letter presented by Mr. SPARKMAN 
is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, D.C., August 31, 1962. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Presipentr: There is enclosed 

a draft of proposed legislation “To authorize 
payment of a claim made by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland.” 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is 

to authorize payment for supplies and sery- 
ices furnished by the British Navy to the 
U.S. Navy in 1946 in the amount of 3,336 
pounds, 16 shillings, and 5 pence. This 
claim was forwarded by the British Navy to 
the U.S. Navy Regional Accounting Office, 
Washington, D.C., in July 1951, well within 
the time prescribed by the statute of limita- 
tions. Additional substantiation was re- 
quired and further correspondence took 
place between the British Admiralty and the 
U.S. Navy Regional Accounting Office. It was 
not until December 17, 1959, that the U.S. 
Navy Regional Accounting Office administra- 
tively approved the claim and forwarded it 
for payment to the General Accounting 
Office. 


On February 19, 1960, the General Account- 
ing Office denied the claim on the ground 
that it had not been received in that office 
within the 10-year statute of limitations 
contained in the act of October 9, 1940 (54 
Stat, 106). The authority which this pro- 
posal would provide is needed to permit pay- 
ment of a just obligation on the part of the 
United States to the United Kingdom. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

The cost to the Government of this legis- 
lation at the official rate of exchange will be 
$9,343.10 which would be charged to appro- 
priation 17M804, maintenance and opera- 
tion Navy successor account, therefore cur- 
rent appropriations will not be used. The 
Bureau of the Budget advises that, from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program, 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposal for the consideration of the 
Congress. 


Sincerely yours, 
Paul. B. Fay, Jr., 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object at this point, I should like 
to know something about the bill before 
it is voted upon. I do not assume that 
the unanimous-consent, request is more 
than a request to print the bill in the 
Recorp, is it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am introducing a 
bill and asking that it be printed in the 
Record. I do not anticipate that action 
will be taken on it at this session of 
Congress. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN CERTAIN AN- 
NUITIES UNDER FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT AND DISABIL- 
ITY SYSTEM—AMENDMENTS 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 

submit, for appropriate reference, 

amendments in the nature of substitutes, 
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to the bill (S. 1010) to provide for ad- 
justments in certain widows’ annuities 
under the Foreign Service retirement 
and disability system, and for other pur- 
poses, and to the bill (S. 1011) to pro- 
vide for adjustments in annuities under 
the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ability system. 

Both of these amendments are de- 
signed to provide for increases in an- 
nuities currently payable under the 
Foreign Service Retirement System to 
retired Foreign Service officers and their 
survivors. 

In my opinion, the retired Foreign 
Service officers and their survivors are 
entitled to increases in their annuities, 
and I hope that the amendments which 
I am introducing today will receive sym- 
pathetic consideration from the execu- 
tive branch. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


INCLUSION OF A DISTRICT JUDGE 
OR JUDGES ON JUDICIAL COUN- 
CIL OF EACH CIRCUIT—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. KEATING submitted an amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 6690) to amend section 
332 of title 28, United States Code, in 
order to provide for the inclusion of a 
district judge or judges on the judicial 
council of each circuit, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
BANKS TO INVEST IN CORPORA- 
TIONS WHOSE PURPOSE IS TO 
PROVIDE CLERICAL SERVICES 
FOR THEM—AMENDMENTS 
Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 

ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 8874) to authorize cer- 
tain banks to invest in corporations 
whose purpose is to provide clerical serv- 
ices for them, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


FOREIGN AID AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1963— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 

ments, intended to be proposed by him, 

to the bill (H.R. 13175) making appro- 
priations for foreign aid and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1963, and for other purposes, 

which were referred to te Committee 

on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


PRINTING OF INTERIM REPORT ON 
SANDUSKY RIVER, OHIO (S. DOC. 
NO. 136) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], I present a letter from the 
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Secretary of the Army, transmitting a 
report dated August 29, 1962, from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, together with accompanying pa- 
pers and illustrations, on an interim re- 
port on the Sandusky River, Ohio, 
requested by a resolution of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted February 24, 1948. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed as a Senate document, with il- 
lustrations, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF INTERIM REPORT ON 
BROKEN BOW RESERVOIR, MOUN- 
TAIN FORK RIVER, OKLA. (S. DOC. 
NO. 137) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHavez], I present a letter from the 
Secretary of the Army, transmitting a 
report dated August 7, 1962, from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, together with accompanying pa- 
pers and illustrations, on an interim re- 
port on the Broken Bow Reservoir, 
Mountain Fork River, Okla., requested by 
a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate, adopted January 6, 
1961. I ask unanimous consent that the 
report be printed as a Senate document, 
with illustrations, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF INTERIM REPORT ON 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN FLOR- 
IDA PROJECT, SOUTH DADE COUN- 
TY, FLA. (S. DOC. NO. 138) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAvez], I present a letter from the 
Secretary of the Army, transmitting a 
report dated August 24, 1962, from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, together with accompanying pa- 
pers and illustrations, on an interim re- 
port on the central and southern Florida 
project, South Dade County, Fla., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate, adopted 
November 15, 1954. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed as a 
Senate document, with illustrations, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

Address delivered by Vice President LYN- 
DON B. JOHNSON, at the United Steelworkers 
Convention, Miami, Fla., on September 18, 
1962. 
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AMBASSADOR STEVENSON POINTS 
THE WAY TO PEACE THROUGH 
A STRONGER UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
yesterday at the United Nations our 
Ambassador, Adlai Stevenson, made a 
brilliant and eloquent speech pleading 
for a stronger United Nations. He out- 
lined the progress made under the United 
Nations in past years, and pointed out 
that in many areas it has succeeded in 
solving great problems. That is true in 
southeast Asia, in Laos, and in connec- 
tion with the struggle between the 
Indonesians and the Dutch. It is clear 
that in many areas the United Nations 
has been an invaluable agency for 
achieving peace in the world. 

At the same time, as Ambassador 
Stevenson pointed out so well, the 
dangers remaining in the world are 
great, and are growing. 

It seems to me that Ambassador 
Stevenson’s plea to strengthen the United 
Nations, both financially and in terms of 
organization, should be carefully con- 
sidered by Members of the Senate, since 
so frequently we pass on legislation di- 
rectly affecting the United Nations. 

With this in mind, I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from Ambassador 
Stevenson’s opening address to the 
United Nations be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 21, 1962] 


Excerpts From STEVENSON’S OPENING ADDRESS 
TO U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


I should like to begin by reaffirming, as 
emphatically as I can, the high significance 
which the Government of the United States 
attaches to the work of the United Nations. 
My Government is more than ever convinced 
that the success or the failure of this or- 
ganization could well mean the difference 
between world order and world anarchy. We 
believe that the work that lies before this 
17th General Assembly is serious—and that 
it is also urgent. 

A year ago we met at a time of doubt 
and of danger. In the 12 months since, much 
has taken place to justify a measure of 
fresh hope for the future. 

A long, bitter war in Algeria has come 
to a close. 

A threatened conflict between two of our 
members in the Southwest Pacific has yielded 
to peaceful settlement—through statesman- 
ship on their part and skillful conciliation 
by the United Nations. 

CEASE-FIRE IN LAOS 

In Laos, civil war, abetted by foreign 
intervention, has been replaced by a cease- 
fire and an independent government under 
international guarantees. 

In the Congo—where the United Nations 
has played such a decisive part—war and 
the threat of war seem to be yielding to new 
hopes for the peaceful reintegration of Ka- 
tanga into the Congo state. And to the Sec- 
retary General's vigorous efforts, with our 
support and that of the great majority of 
the members, to get early implementation 
of the United Nations reconciliation plan. 

Disarmament negotiations, with the en- 
couragement of the General Assembly, have 
resumed in a new forum with nonnuclear 
powers playing a useful and a constructive 
role, 


We have begun under United Nations 
auspices, a search for cooperation in the de- 
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velopment of outer space in the interests, 
not of any one nation, but of humanity. 

We have begun, too, an intensification of 
the drive against poverty under the United 
Nations Decade of Development. 

These are all legitimate sources of gratifi- 
cation and there are others. But we would 
be deceiving ourselves if we looked on the 
bright side alone. We still—all of us—con- 
tinue to live in a dark and a precarious 
world. 

THREAT IN BERLIN 


The crisis in Berlin has not exploded into 
war; but the pressures and harassments 
against West Berlin continue to rank as a 
most ominous threat to the peace of the 
world: 

The Government of Cuba, with moral and 
material support from outside, carries on a 
campaign of subversion and vituperation 
against its neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Unprovoked aggression from North Viet- 
nam continues to threaten the freedom and 
independence of the Republic of Vietnam 
and to menace the peace in southeast Asia. 

The Chinese Communists continue their 
policy of provocation, their acts of force and 
of subversion. 

The threat of conflict still smolders in the 
Middle East, damped down but not quenched 
by the peacekeeping machinery of the 
United Nations. 

Disputes involving members of our organi- 
zation continue unresolved on every conti- 
nent. 

The continued repression of the peoples 
of Eastern Europe remains an underlying 
danger to peace. 


CALL FOR COOL HEADS 


The concluding stage of the worldwide 
movement toward national independence 
elsewhere is complicated by issues which, 
though transient and manageable, could 
become explosive if cool heads do not pre- 
vail over hot tempers. 

The prevalence of poverty in great areas of 
the world remains a source of moral frus- 
tration and of political danger. 

And, most ominous of all, the suicidal arms 
race continues unabated. 

Now these situations raise serious dangers 
to the peace of the world. 

It was to deal with such dangers to the 
peace that half of the states in this assembly 
hall established the United Nations 17 years 
ago—and that the other half have adhered 
to the charter in the years since. 

The charter issued a lofty challenge to 
mankind. It cannot be claimed that in 
these 17 years the United Nations has estab- 
lished a reign of peace on earth. But the 
record of our organization in meeting specific 
challenges to the peace is nonetheless im- 
pressive. In these years the United Nations, 
whether through the Security Council or 
the General Assembly, through conciliation 
or cease-fire, through peace observation or 
truce supervision, or direct military action, 
has helped avert or end hostilities in Iran, 
in Greece, in the Middle East, in Kashmir, 
in Indonesia, in Korea, at Suez, in Lebanon, 
in the Congo and now in West New Guinea. 

The record of accomplishment is formida- 
ble, but the movement of history is 
more preemptory than ever, and today’s 
challenges of peace and of progress are there- 
fore more urgent than ever. To meet these 
challenges we need not just a strong but a 
still stronger United Nations. The most im- 
portant general issue before this Assembly 
is to get on with the business of steadily 
improving our organization so that it can 
deal ever more energetically, more efficiently, 
more promptly with the danger to peace and 
the obstacles to progress. 


TWO FACTORS INVOLVED 


Strengthening the United Nations involves 
questions both of structure and of strategy. 
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So far as structure is concerned, a first 
necessity is to set the United Nations on a 
sound financial basis. Our organization has 
today a deficit of more than $150 million— 
brought about largely by defaults or delays 
in payments for peacekeeping operations 
which have proved as expensive as they were 
necessary. 

The emergency plan to meet this deficit to 
the sale of bonds is good as a stopgap. As 
the result of action by our Congress, the 
U.S. Government will be in a position to lend 
the United Nations half of what it will bor- 
row under this plan. Other nations have 
already pledged $73 million. We hope—and 
that’s a mild word for it—that these states, 
along with the nations still unpledged, will 
bring the total pledged to match that sum. 

But this, Mr. President, is only a palliative; 
it is not a solution. The current deficit is a 
symptom of a deeper problem—a problem 
created by the inaction of too many of the 
governments in this Assembly hall. One can 
understand past reasons for reluctance to 
accept collective financial responsibility for 
United Nations actions. Some states, for ex- 
ample, doubted whether the General Assem- 
bly could legally make a binding assessment 
for the United Nations peacekeeping ex- 
penses. But any legal uncertainties have now 
been cleared up by the recent opinion of the 
International Court of Justice. 

This Assembly now faces the compelling 
obligation of affirming a policy of collective 
financial responsibility for the actions of the 
United Nations. I believe that this session of 
the Assembly should accept and act upon the 
advisory opinion of the International Court 
as past accepted and acted upon other ad- 
visory opinions. The financial integrity and 
independence of the U.N. are at stake. And 
something even more important is at stake— 
the rule of law. The Court has ruled on 
the law; it remains to this Assembly to mani- 
fest at once its respect and its compliance by 
converting the law into policy. 


AFFIRMATION URGED 


I believe that this Assembly must also 
devise a financing plan for future peace- 
Keeping operations to take effect when the 
proceeds from the bond issue are exhausted. 
The details of such a plan are open to 
discussion. But whatever the character of 
the plan, it should require that every mem- 
ber meet its obligations when an assess- 
ment is duly voted. 

We hope this Assembly will work out a 
program which will finance operations au- 
thorized by itself or by the Security Council. 
Otherwise we doom our organization to im- 
potence. We cannot expect the United Na- 
tions to survive from day to day by passing 
a cup like a beggar in the street. 

We also must elect unconditionally a Sec- 
retary General for a full term of office. Af- 
ter the tragic death of Dag Hammarskjold 
last year, the Assembly went through a 
protracted but instructive constitutional 
crisis. We resolved this crisis by vindicat- 
ing—overwhelmingly and I trust permanent- 
ly—the integrity of the Office of the Secretary 
General as established by the charter. We 
then selected unanimously a diplomat of 
extraordinary personal qualities, who has 
served this organization well in a time of 
transition and uncertainty. 

I am well aware of the frustration, the 
temptations, and conflicts of any parlia- 
mentary democracy, but it happens to be 
the best system ever invented to protect 
and to reconcile all interests in the con- 
duct of public affairs. Given the inherent 
complexities of this form of organization— 
given the gravity of the matters with which 
we deal—given the youth of the United Na- 
tions—given its rapid growth—it must be 
said that the General Assembly, with few 
exceptions, has conducted itself with sur- 
prising responsibility and maturity. 
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It’s clear that the business of this As- 
sembly cannot be conducted effectively in 
the manner of a protest demonstration in 
a public square. It is clear that the in- 
fluence of this Assembly cannot grow if 
the quality of its debate is debased by 
propaganda or by speeches designed not to 
further the business before the house but 
to gratify emotions back home. 

Indignation and outrage have been pow- 
erful enemies of injustice since the begin- 
ning of history. It would be surprising if 
they had no place in the proceedings of the 
United Nations. But the test of resolutions 
presented to this Assembly must surely be 
whether they promise to bring us closer to 
rational solutions of real problems and 
thereby closer to justice. 

In the United Nations, all members, large 
and small, are juridically equal. This is why 
it is so often called the hope of the world. 
This is why it is the great guardian of the 
interests of the smaller states. This is also 
why, as the Assembly grows in numbers, we 
must match its size by its sense of relevance 
and its sense of responsibility. 


PLANET A POWDER KEG 

Nothing is more important to all of us 
than a sustained and systematic attack on 
the conflicts which threaten the peace. Our 
world is now a crowded house; our planet a 
single powder keg, and we believe that all 
nations must stay their hands in pursuit of 
national ambitions involving conflict with 
others until the world community has had 
a chance to find solutions through patient, 
through quiet, diplomatic effort. 

The path to peace lies through thickets 
of conflict and the biggest obstacle in the 
path—the most overwhelming danger of all— 
is the onrushing arms race. Every day it 
gathers momentum as the nuclear powers 
and others, large and small, enlarge their 
arsenals. Some of us continue to invent 
and test frightful new weapons. We feel 
obligated to do this for the sake of our 
separate national interests—at a time in his- 
tory when the national interests of all na- 
tions—those with nuclear weapons and those 
without—demands not the expansion but the 
abolition of the power to wage war. 

Let me be as clear, as simple as I can: this 
prodigal arms race is dangerous and deadly 
folly. Here in the United States we want to 
save not destroy, our fellow man. We want 
to devote the resources now swallowed up by 
this insatiable monster to the unfinished 
tasks of our own society. And we want to 
devote these resources to giving every soul 
on earth a chance for a better life. 

AGREEMENT ON PRINCIPLES 

Yet the arms race goes on. It goes on be- 
cause no nation, confronted by hostile na- 
tions, can neglect its defenses. No great 
power can risk unilateral disarmament. 
There is a system of complete and general 
disarmament under which all nations pro- 
gressively tear down—in plain view of the 
international community and with suitable 
safeguards—their own capacity to wage war. 

A great achievement of our last session 
was to endorse an agreement on a set of 
principles for general and complete disarma- 
ment in a peaceful world. But we—while 
we have made some progress, we have not 
made enough toward translating these agreed 
principles into an agreed plan—to move by 
mutual actions in rapid stages toward total 
disarmament and effective international 
peacekeeping. 

The United States has proposed such a 
plan. It has submitted its proposals to this 
Assembly and to the 18-nation Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva. 

But, just as it takes at least two to make 
an arms race, it takes at least two to stop 
an arms race. No one in his senses would 
expect one side to abandon the means of 
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self-defense unless it knew for sure that 
the other side was giving up its arms as 
well. This means that practical verification 
is the essence of any workable agreement for 
general disarmament. 

It need not be total verification. We have 
demonstrated again and again during long 
negotiations that we are prepared to take 
certain risks to lessen the chance of an in- 
tensifled arms race. But we are not pre- 
pared to risk our survival. If other nations 
permit, as we have agreed to do, the degree 
of international inspection technically re- 
quired for mutual security, we can end the 
arms race. But we cannot stake our national 
existence on blind trust—especially on blind 
trust in a great and powerful nation which 
repeatedly declares its fundamental hostility 
to the basic values of our free society. 

The issue is plain. The price of general 
disarmament is mutual security within the 
framework of the United Nations. Because 
such security would be by international in- 
spection, it could have no conceivable con- 
nection with espionage. Is inspection by a 
United Nations agency too high a price to 
pay for the safety, perhaps the survival, of 
mankind? Can any society value its secrecy 
more than everyone’s safety—especially a 
society which avows itself the model toward 
which all other societies must irresistibly 
evolve? 

Mr. President, I put this issue in all 
gravity. I ask the members of this Assembly 
to join the peoples of the world in demand- 
ing a program of general disarmament which 
stands a chance of ending the arms race. 

Here in New York, the Assembly can in- 
sist on the indispensable condition of world 
disarmament: the assurance that agree- 
ments made are agreements kept. 


HOPE HELD FOR TEST BAN 


But there is a situation even more im- 
mediate and happily more hopeful than gen- 
eral disarmament. I refer to the testing of 
nuclear weapons. If we see in this a more 
acute problem, let me suggest that it is also 
more manageable—and therefore offers 
brighter hopes for early progress. 

As is plain from the draft treaties tabled 
in Geneva, the U.S. Government is prepared 
to stop the testing of all nuclear weapons, 
provided only that others are prepared to 
assume the obligations to do the same. Test- 
ing in the atmosphere, in the oceans and in 
space causes radiation. Testing under- 
ground does not. We are prepared to stop 
testing even without any international 
verification, provided an international sys- 
tem is created to assure that others are 
doing the same. 

It may be interesting to you to know that 
since 1945 when it began, the United States 
has exploded nuclear devices with a total 
yield of about 140 megatons. Since 1949, 
when it began, the Soviet Union, so far as 
we can tell by distant instrumentation, has 
exploded devices with a total yleld of ap- 
proximately 250 megatons. 


EXPLOSIONS COMPARED 

Since the U.S.S.R. broke the moratorium 
last fall, its explosions have yielded 200 
megatons. Those which the United States 
was then compelled to undertake have 
yielded 25 megatons. I repeat, that we in 
this country wanted tests—want to cease 
testing nuclear weapons, 

If other nuclear powers are also willing 
to make an ent to cease, the testing 
will cease. But let there be no doubt about 
it: United States prefers a comprehensive 
treaty banning all tests in all environments 
and for all time. 

The objective of peace is inseparably inter- 
twined with the objective of progress. As 
we improve our organization's capacity to 
keep the peace, we also strengthen the 
United Nations for its other essential tasks: 
to help build nations in dignity and free- 
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dom; to help liberate humanity from cen- 
turies-old bonds of want and squalor. 

And, as we build healthy modern societies, 
we knit stronger the fabric of peace; we re- 
duce the chance that misery and failure will 
explode into conflict. Thus are peacekeep- 
ing and nation-building two sides of the 
United Nations coin. 


HISTORIC TRANSFORMATION 


We who have attended these General As- 
semblies of the United Nations have been 
witnesses to a great historic transformation. 
In the years since 1945—and with the sup- 
port of this Assembly—we have seen the age 
of classical colonialism move toward an end. 
In these years 46 nations nearly half of the 
present membership of this organization, 
have gained their independence. This has 
represented a revolutionary change in the 
structure of international relations and of 
international power. 

It has been a change, I need hardly say, 
which has been enthusiastically welcomed in 
the United States. As the first modern 
state to win freedom from colonialism, we 
have been proud to help other states begin 
that most precious, that most difficult of ad- 
ventures—the adventure in self-government. 
We found no task more important than as- 
sisting those everywhere, in the older colo- 
nial areas and elsewhere, to self-determina- 
tion. 

ONLY A BEGINNING 


For a nation is not created by a stroke of 
the pen. A declaration of political inde- 
pendence is a beginning. It is not a con- 
clusion. Nothing more discredits the great 
historic transformation of our epoch than 
for newly independent states to fall into 
chaos and become an international problem 
or an international danger. The long labor 
of nationhood requires reality as well as 
the rhetoric of independence; it requires an 
emerging national will be capable of the po- 
litical wisdom, the administration vigor, the 
economic energy, the moral discipline nec- 
essary to convert the promise of national 
independence into a free and productive life 
for its people. The interest, I dare say, of 
most of the members here present, lies not in 
the mere multiplication of nations—but in 
the multiplication of nations where people 
have the strength to survive, and to grow, 
and to contribute to the vitality of the in- 
ternational order—the world community. 

Over the years, the United Nations itself 
has established an impressive range of tech- 
nical institutions geared to the job of help- 
ing the less developed nations to modernize 
their economies. The United Nations family 
of agencies is the source of new and excit- 
ing projects: a world food program is just 
getting underway. The Board of Governors 
of the World Bank is at this moment calling 
for recommendations for the expansion of 
the capital for—for international—of the In- 
ternational Development Association. An 
unprecedented conference on the application 
of science and technology to the problems 
of development will be held. 

Other projects, other programs attest to 
the growing maturity, the expanding hope, 
the rising operational capacity of the United 
Nations family of agencies—and this is all to 
the good. 

CHALLENGE TO MEMBERS 

The challenge before us now is to make 
our United Nations agencies better with 
each passing year—to endow them with 
sound procedures and adequate resources—to 
staff them with disinterested and expert 
talent—to improve their planning and pro- 
graming and administration and coordina- 
tion—to see that they meet the needs of 
realistic development in the new nations— 
to integrate them with the other forms of 
development assistance, national, regional 
and international, presently going to the 
emerging nations—and thereby to insure 
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that development aid will be applied every- 
where on a cooperative rather than on a 
competitive basis. 

Now the full problem of development can- 
not be achieved within national boundaries. 
To stimulate general prosperity, we must re- 
move the barriers which block the free flow 
of money and goods across national frontiers. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS IS KEY 


An expanding world trade, built on the 
scaffolding of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, rests in turn on that 
further social progress, that larger freedom, 
that broader structures of international 
peace which it is the purpose of the United 
Nations to secure. 

That is why the United States was pleased 
to join with its fellow members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in the unanimous 
call for a United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development. We will do every- 
thing we can to help this Conference suc- 
ceed. 

We need to move—under the challenge of 
the defense of development—toward a clearer 
strategy of development—toward a better 
sense of priorities—toward a sharper division 
of labor among the various institutions— 
and toward a keener appreciation that the 
economic and social development of a coun- 
try is not the result only of outside capital 
and assistance, but of the political leader- 
ship, of institutional growth, of economic 
and social reform and of national will. 

Here, then, Mr. President, are our twin 
tasks as we see them: to replace strident 
policies with quiet and determined diplo- 
macy; to replace the arms race, as the Presi- 
dent said last year, with a peace race; with 
a creative race in the production and ex- 
change of goods and the elevation of living 
standards, 

These tasks are not new—nor will they 
be finished before we adjourn. But before 
we adjourn I trust that the 17th General 
Assembly will energetically get on with the 
job of peaceful settlement, of nonviolent 
change, and of war against human want. 

As the custodians of the history of our 
times, we can do no less. To the discharge 
of these responsibilities, my own Government 
pledges its firm and unswerving support. 
Animated by the ideals of the charter and 
by our obligations to our fellow men we, 
the members of this Assembly, cannot ad- 
journ our deliberations without providing 
the world tangible evidence of our devotion 
to peace and to justice. And this tangible 
evidence, Mr. President, can lie only in our 
decisions and our deeds in the months ahead. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. The New York 
Times, in commenting on Ambassador 
Stevenson’s address, emphasized the ex- 
cellent points he made in regard to dis- 
armament, and pointed out that in his 
speech he said: 

(1) We regard “this prodigal arms race 
as dangerous and deadly folly”; (2) “prac- 
tical verification is the essence of any work- 
able agreement for general disarmament” 
and “it need not be total verification”; (3) 
we cannot “stake our national existence on 
blind trust.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STEVENSON DEFINES OUR POLICY 

Ambassador Stevenson took advantage 
yesterday of the “general debate” at the 
United Nations Assembly to explain what 
the foreign policy of the United States ac- 
tually is. 

Naturally, the most critical part was that 
which dealt with disarmament and with 
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atomic testing. Mr. Stevenson made these 
points: (1) We regard “this prodigal arms 
race as dangerous and deadly folly”; (2) 
“practical verification is the essence of any 
workable agreement for general disarma- 
ment” and “it need not be total verification”; 
(3) we cannot “stake our national existence 
on blind trust.” He said that since 1945 
the United States has exploded nuclear de- 
vices with a total yield of about 140 mega- 
tons, but since 1949 the Soviet Union “has 
exploded devices with a total yield of ap- 
proximately 250 megatons.” Two hundred 
of these apparently were fired by the U.S.S.R. 
after it broke the moratorium last fall, 
whereas the United States has set off 25 
megatons during this same period. 

We wish to stop testing, Mr. Stevenson 
reiterated. We want, as President Kennedy 
said last year, to replace the arms race with 
a peace race. The price of general dis- 
armament,” Mr. Stevenson said, “is mutual 
security within the framework of the United 
Nations.” Is inspection by a United Na- 
tions agency “too high a price to pay for the 
safety, perhaps the survival, of mankind?” 
Here is the essence of the American argu- 
ment with the Soviet Union. The United 
States has yielded ground since a tight sys- 
tem of inspections was first proposed to pre- 
vent preparations for nuclear warfare. What 
is now proposed by the United States is some- 
thing as far from espionage as any system 
could be. 

If this issue could be abated, the other 
questions with which the United Nations 
has to deal might become simple. Already, as 
Mr. Stevenson pointed out, there have been 
improvements in some critical areas since 
last year, although other areas, such as Ber- 
lin, Cuba, and North Vietnam, are still dan- 
gerous, and there is still pitiful poverty “in 
great areas of the world.” Nobody can read 
this passage without lamenting that so much 
money, energy, and ingenuity is diverted to 
weapons and so little left, comparatively, for 
the war against want and disease. 

The United States does not plan to impose 
democracy on people who do not want it. 
This country is willing to coexist peacefully 
with the Communist empire if the latter re- 
mains within its borders. We are against 
suicide—individual, national, or universal. 
On those principles all of us can stand with 
Adlai Stevenson and the administration for 
which he speaks. 


MILWAUKEE OPENS WORLD 
SHOWING OF U.S. ART 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
S. C. Johnson Co., of Racine, Wis. is a 
remarkable company. Over the years 
it has demonstrated in many unique 
ways its sense of responsibility toward 
Racine, the State of Wisconsin, and the 
Nation. 

Today, under the sponsorship of the 
Johnson Co., a collection of 102 contem- 
porary American paintings goes on ex- 
hibition at the Milwaukee Art Center. 
This is believed to be the largest finan- 
cial investment in contemporary art ever 
made by a private organization. Its 
value is about $750,000. The collection 
will be given a world tour, including 
Europe and Asia, to bring to the peo- 
ples of the world a vital demonstration 
of our culture. 

Mr. H. F. Johnson, of the Johnson 
Co., has eloquently described the en- 
deavor of his company as “an act of 
faith in American art and, at the same 
time, an experiment by a business firm 
in international relations on a people- 
to-people level.” 
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I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle in today’s New York Times describ- 
ing the Milwaukee opening of “Art, 
U.S.A., Now” be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ART: CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN WoRKS—ART, 
U.S.A. Now To OPEN IN MILWAUKEE 


(By Stuart Preston) 


MILWAUKEE, September 19.—Art, U.S.A., 
Now, a collection of 102 contemporary Ameri- 
can paintings that goes on exhibition Friday 
at the Milwaukee Art Center and will later 
be given a 5-year world tour, will take a 
major step in the presentation to Europe and 
Asia of a particularly vital aspect of modern 
American culture. 

Purchased by S. C. Johnson & Son, of 
Racine, Wis., a company that will also un- 
derwrite its oversea tour, the collection is 
believed to be the largest financial invest- 
ment in contemporary art ever made by a 
private organization; its value is about 
$750,000. 

“Our interest in this project,” said H. F. 
Johnson, chairman of the company, “might 
be described as a sort of act of faith in 
American art and, at the same time, an 
experiment by a business firm in interna- 
tional relations on a people-to-people level.” 

This practical and idealistic purpose has 
been well served by the quality and compre- 
hensiveness of the collection itself, assem- 
bled for Johnson’s by Lee Nordness, head of 
the Nordness Gallery, 831 Madison Avenue, 
near 69th Street, New York. 

Bringing together such a collection in a 
comparatively short time can have been no 
easy task. The artists represented are 
among those most avidly sought by mu- 
seums and private buyers. Thus certain pic- 
tures have a way of becoming unavailable 
when most wanted. Still, considering this 
primary difficulty, it can be fairly stated that 
Mr. Nordness has largely triumphed in mak- 
ing this selection. 

Admittedly some weaknesses exist. Certain 
painters, Karl Knaths for one, are not seen 
at their best, while the wisdom of including 
some of the fringe abstract expressionists 
can be doubted. But this is a personal 
choice, and against all reservations one must 
recognize that a large number of painters 
make exemplary appearances. 

They include Hans Hoffmann, Larry Rivers, 
Paul Jenkins, Josef Albers, Milton Avery, 
Ben Shahn, Kenzo Okada, Jack Levine, Con- 
rad Marca-Relli, John Hultberg, Sam Fran- 
cis, Ellsworth Kelly, Nathan Olveira, 
Bernard Perlin, Hiram Williams, Milton 
Resnick, Lawrence Calcagno, Joan Mitchell, 
Richard Lytle, and Andrew Wyeth. 

The pictures can be roughly divided into 
one-third abstract, one-third representa- 
tional, and one-third (for lack of a better 
word) miscellaneous. To this last category 
belongs the magic realism of George Tooker, 
the neo-Dada antics of Robert Rauschen- 
berg, and the strong, if distinctly unpleas- 
ant, satire of Paul Cadmus’ “Bus Italia.” 

If chronologically the collection extends 
from Hans Hofmann (born 1889) to Richard 
Lytle (born 1935), a proper insistence, for a 
show of this contemporary character, is 
made on including very latest work. In al- 
most every case the pictures date from the 
last 2 years. This is a particularly impor- 
tant point to be made when considering 
the collection’s specific purpose of reflecting, 
primarily for the benefit of spectators abroad, 
the leading American tendencies of the mo- 
ment. Being up to the minute, it will be 
interesting to have a look at it 25 years from 
now and see how many, or how few, have 
subsided into period pieces, and which are 
stayers. 
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“Art, U.S.A. Now” will remain in Mil- 
waukee until October 21. Then it begins 
its travels, first to nine major European 
cities, beginning with Vienna, on an 18- 
month tour. Accompanying it will be Joseph 
B. Messing, its permanent curator, There is 
a possibility of further journeys, to Japan 
and to South America, and the fact that a 
section of the catalog is printed in Russian 
indicates hopes to penetrate the Iron Cur- 
tain. 


MANITOWOC CLAIMS AND 
DESERVES SPUTNIK PIECE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
September 5, a sputnik piece fell on 
Manitowoc, Wis.; and the city promptly 
turned it over to proper authorities, for 
examination and disposition. The sput- 
nik piece is now in the hands of our 
United Nations delegates, who have of- 
fered it to the Russians. 

The Russians have disclaimed it, say- 
ing it is not theirs. The Smithsonian 
Institute has declined to receive it, for 
display purposes. There remains the 
city of Manitowoc, which will neither 
disclaim nor decline the sputnik piece. 

I have received from the Common 
Council of the City of Manitowoc a reso- 
lution calling for the return of the sput- 
nik piece to Manitowoc, so it can be dis- 
played in the Rahr Civic Center and 
Museum. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas on September 5, 1962, a frag- 
ment of the Russian satellite, Sputnik IV, 
fell in the city of Manitowoc on North Eighth 
Street, 53 feet north of the intersection of 
Park Street, coincidentally in the immediate 
vicinity of the Rahr Civic Center and Mu- 
seum; and 

Whereas this fragment is presently being 
examined by the Smithsonian Institute and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration; and 

Whereas this fragment, the first to be 
found in this country, is an object of major 
interest to the people of Manitowoc and 
its youth, as well as to tourists: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the mayor and common coun- 
cil, That we request that the fragment, to 
be known as the Manitowoc Fragment, be 
returned to this city, as soon as necessary 
tests and inspection are completed, to be 
permanently displayed at the Rahr Civic 
Center and Museum; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be kept in 
the archives of the city clerk and copies 
thereof directed immediately to President 
John F. Kennedy; U.S. Senator ALEXANDER 
WILEY; U.S. Senator E. WILLIAM PROXMIRE; 
U.S. Representative Joun W. Byrnes; the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion; the Smithsonian Institute; the U.S. 
Department of State; the Rahr Civic Cen- 
ter and Museum; and the Manitowoc Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

CHESTER W. OUDINOT, 
ROBERT J. RAND, 
Mayor. 


RETIREMENT OF EUGENE R. BLACK 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, yesterday 
Mr. Eugene R. Black, president of the 
Board of Governors of the World Bank, 
the International Finance Corporation, 
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and the International Development As- 
sociation, delivered his final address be- 
fore the annual convention of these 
organizations, here in Washington. 
Shortly, Mr. Black will leave the service 
of the World Bank. 

It is said that a prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country. But 
that would not apply to Mr. Black, be- 
cause he is honored in his own country. 
However, the interesting thing is that 
curing his tenure as President of the 
World Bank and its affiliated organiza- 
tions he has acquired honor throughout 
the world. 

Mr. Black has acquired a degree of in- 
ternational respect and admiration 
which few other Americans have ever ac- 
quired in the history of this country. 

So fine is his character, so well recog- 
nized are these elements of fineness in 
Mr. Black’s character, and so great is 
his ability as a banker and a business- 
man, that he has acquired the confidence 
of leaders of governments and financial 
institutions all over the globe. 

An illustration of this lies in the fact 
that some years ago the Governments of 
Pakistan and India submitted to Mr. 
Black the great problem, which so seri- 
ously divided them, concerning the In- 
dus Basin. Mr. Black worked out an 
agreement—taking many months and, 
indeed, years to do so—which solved 
that problem and, one might say, dis- 
solved the very dangerous feeling which 
had developed between those countries 
over that great issue. 

Mr. Black has enjoyed the confidence 
of Premier Nasser, of Egypt; he has en- 
joyed the confidence of the leaders of 
Western Europe. Indeed, it is difficult to 
think of a government with which he has 
come in contact whose leaders have not 
had and do not have great confidence 
in Eugene Black. So on the eve of his 
retirement—which may not, indeed, be 
before next spring—I take this oppor- 
tunity of paying an inadequate tribute 
to Eugene Black. He is a Georgian by 
birth, a graduate of the University of 
Georgia, and before he came to the 
World Bank he had a very distinguished 
record in the investment business in New 
York. But New York was only his head- 
quarters. He was known all over the 
United States as one of the most expert, 
trusted, and respected bondmen that the 
financial community ever produced. 

I take this opportunity of paying 
tribute to him because of my great ad- 
miration for him and my gratitude for 
his great services and accomplishments. 
I also express the hope that in whatever 
endeavor he engages himself in the re- 
maining years of a life that has already 
been overcrowded with success, he may 
enjoy the further success and the hap- 
piness that he so richly deserves because 
of his long service to his country, and 
to other countries of the world who are 
members of the World Bank organiza- 
tion. 

Americans can be very proud that in 
this great man we have furnished the 
World Bank with a leadership that has 
never been questioned, has always been 
endorsed, has always been admired and 
approved. This indeed is a tremendous 
recognition, 
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I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Black yesterday 
before the World Bank organizations be 
printed in the Recorp following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF EUGENE R. BLACK, PRESIDENT, TO 
THE BOARDS oF GOVERNORS OF THE WORLD 
BANK, THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCE COR- 
PORATION, AND THE INTERNATIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT ASSOCIATION, IN WASHINGTON, D.C., 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1962 
Once more, it is a pleasure to greet you at 

this annual meeting. 

In the earlier years of the Bank's exist- 
ence, these gatherings may have been some- 
what ceremonial and pro forma occasions. 
But when you meet now, you meet as share- 
holders representing most of mankind and 
its hopes for lives of greater security and 
well-being. 

For us in the Bank, this event crowns the 
year’s business. It is a time both of retro- 
spect and prospect. We have a chance not 
only to evaluate what has been done since 
we last met, but also to set ourselves in new 
directions. More and more often, the gov- 
ernors have been asked to take decisions that 
in the end have strongly affected the char- 
acter of our institutions and their value to 
their member countries, and this present 
meeting will, I am sure, be no exception in 
this regard. 

The operations of the Bank and its affili- 
ates, the International Finance Corporation 
and the International Development Associ- 
ation, are proceeding at a faster pace than 
ever before. 

As the reports before you show, the Bank 
and IDA during the year committed over $1 
billion for economic development projects. 
The Bank figure, some $882 million, was by 
a considerable margin the highest in our 
history. More than four-fifths of this 
amount was lent in support of power and 
transportation—traditionally the most fre- 
quent objects of Bank lending. Two other 
facts are worth pointing out: for the fifth 
year, Bank lending for large-scale industrial 
projects exceeded $100 million; and the 
cumulative total of Bank loans to industry 
passed $1 billion. 

The Bank’s operations continue to have 
the confidence of the world financial com- 
munity. Within the past few days, we have 
arranged the sale of $100 million of U.S. dol- 
lar bonds to purchasers entirely outside the 
United States. This is our seventh such 
issue; it is for 2 years, and carries interest at 
3% percent. It was sold to purchasers in 
25 countries; the demand was so great that 
the issue was oversubscribed 100 percent. 

During the fiscal year itself, we were able 
to sell, without our guarantee, parts of our 
loans amounting to over $300 million. In 
addition, we raised $270 million in five new 
borrowing transactions. One transaction, as 
I was able to mention 12 months ago, was 
the first Bank borrowing in the Italian mar- 
ket. Three other issues were sold outside the 
United States. Our last borrowing of the 
year was our first issue in the U.S. market 
since February 1960. Conditions in the pri- 
vate market continue good. They enable me, 
in fact, to have the pleasure of telling you 
that our interest rate to borrowers has just 
been reduced to 514 percent—the lowest rate 
we have been able to offer since 1958. 

Since the closing of our annual reports, 
the volume of new lending has continued 
high. The total for IDA and the Bank 
amounts to nearly $200 million, and IDA 
accounts for the larger share. Since the 
opening of the new fiscal year, the Associa- 
tion already has extended some $110 million 
of new credits—an amount nearly as much 
as in the previous 12 months, 
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IDA has continued to lend for purposes 
new to the Bretton Woods institutions. 
When we met last year in Vienna, the As- 
sociation had just agreed to its first financing 
of a municipal water supply project. Now 
I can report to you that IDA has just signed 
its first agreement to finance a project in 
the field of education. I refer to a $5-mil- 
lion credit which will help to finance the 
construction of secondary schools in Tunisia. 
We take particular pride in this inaugural 
effort; and this is a subject on which I shall 
have more to say in a few minutes. 

The faster tempo of financial commit- 
ments by the Bank has not outstripped 
the Bank’s activities in technical assistance 
to members. Almost from the beginning of 
our operations, we have found ourselves giv- 
ing technical advice of one kind or another 
in the preparation of development projects. 
This work is now recognized to be a special 
branch of Bank activity, administered under 
special staff arrangements and with its own 
allocation of funds. Since the governors met 
in Vienna, we have agreed to share the cost 
of hiring and maintaining the best outside 
talent available to carry out some 10 stud- 
ies in fields of interest to the Bank or IDA. 
And we have organized four additional stud- 
ies as executing agent of the United Nations 
special fund. The scope of this work ranges 
from technical and economic feasibility stud- 
ies of individual projects to complete surveys 
of transportation, water resources develop- 
ment, and the like. 

Our new development advisory service has 
now come into operation. We have recruited 
a small corps of highly experienced profes- 
sionals to assist the member governments 
of less-developed countries to take up urgent 
development tasks. They are available to 
serve as economic and financial advisers, 
particularly in the preparation and execu- 
tion of economic development programs. 
Some of these experts already are serving 
abroad—in Chile, Ghana, Pakistan, and 
Thailand, for example—while others are tak- 
ing up interim assignments at the Bank's 
headquarters in Washington. 

Our Economic Development Institute com- 
pleted its seventh regular course this year, 
and has now returned over 140 fellows to 
senior economic posts in their governments. 
This year the Institute also conducted a 
special course in French for officials drawn 
mostly from the newly independent coun- 
tries of Africa. More than 100 of the In- 
stitute’s English-language libraries in eco- 
nomic development have been distributed to 
selected institutions in our member coun- 
tries. The preparation of a French library 
is well advanced. 

Nothing, I believe, is more vital to the 
economic progress of the underdeveloped 
countries than a well-rounded spread of 
education, and the executive directors as well 
as I myself have become convinced that 
here is a field in which the Bank might make 
a useful contribution. We have in mind 
making grants from our accruing profits to 
assist, in member countries, economic, tech- 
nical, or vocational education of a sort closely 
related to the objectives of the lending 
activities of the Bank and IDA. It is difficult 
at this stage to estimate precisely the amount 
to be devoted to this purpose, but it could be 
as much as $10 million a year. A distin- 
guished American educator, Dr. Harvie Brans- 
comb, former chancellor of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, has joined our staff to advise us on 
the formulation of the program. 

The Bank staff has carried forward two 
special projects which I mentioned in Vienna. 
It has finished and made public a study of 
various proposals for setting up some kind of 
multilateral scheme for insuring interna- 
tional investments. It was not the purpose 
of the study to reach conclusions with respect 
to any such scheme, but rather to illuminate 
the issues involved. It has been given to 
governments and to the Development Assist- 
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ance committee of the OECD, which asked 
the Bank to undertake it. 

For some time, the executive directors of 
the Bank have been studying a second idea 
that also is aimed at increasing confidence 
in international private investment, namely, 
the establishment, under the sponsorship of 
the Bank, of some kind of machinery for the 
conciliation or arbitration of international 
disputes arising between governments and 
private parties. A working paper on the sub- 
ject has been circulated, and we are now 
receiving comments from governments. I 
hope that you will agree with me that this 
approach is an interesting and promising 
one, and that you will approve the resolu- 
tion on your agenda specifically authorizing 
the directors to study the matter. 

I would like to turn now to the Bank’s 
industrial-financing affiliate, the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation. 

This is my first address as President of IFC 
and I am presenting the Corporation's re- 
port to you this year more convinced than 
ever that our member countries’ interests 
are well served by having an institution in 
the World Bank family devoted to the pro- 
motion of the private industrial sector. 
During the past year the Corporation made 
nine investment commitments totaling 
something over $18 million and organized an 
underwritng in which it took an initial com- 
mitment of some $3 million more. The 
money total of these transactions was con- 
siderably more than the previous year’s in- 
vestment total; but what was more notable 
was the variety and importance of what was 
done. 

IFC has three major functions to perform: 
first, to contribute to financing new or ex- 
panded ventures, in association with private 
investors, which are of high developmental 
priority to the economies of the countries 
where they are located; second, to contribute 
to the establishment or the development of 
capital markets in our member countries; 
and third, to stimulate the international flow 
of private foreign capital. 

IFC has been able to operate this year 
with greater flexibility than previously be- 
cause of the change in the charter which 
the Governors approved last year to allow the 
Corporation to invest in equity. An IFC in- 
vestment in a Spanish manufacturing com- 
pany this year is an example. IFC not only 
was able to make an appropriate loan but 
also, for the first time, to strengthen a com- 
pany’s financial structure by purchasing its 
capital shares. This was the first time that 
IFC acquired an equity interest as part of 
the original investment commitment. Pri- 
vate capital from two financial institutions, 
one in the United States and one in Ger- 
many, was attracted to the Spanish invest- 
ment and participated with IFC. 

IFC also went into the underwriting busi- 
ness for the first time. It formed a syndi- 
cate with a Mexican investment house to 
underwrite an issue of capital shares of the 
largest private steel company in Mexico. As 
I mentioned, IFC's total initial commitment 
for the underwriting was some $3 million, 
but three well-known United States and 
European investment institutions joined 
with IFC to take over about $1 million of 
the underwriting commitment. The offer- 
ing was considerably more successful than 
had been anticipated, perhaps in part be- 
cause of the strength of the underwriting 
syndicate, and IFC had to take up only about 
$800,000 of its initial commitment. 

Since the close of the fiscal year IFC has 
made another interesting investment, a loan 
to a large textile company in Colombia. 
Partly because of the state of the capital 
market in Colombia, this company had been 
unable to raise funds from its customary 
sources at home, and therefore turned to 
IFC. IFC was able to arrange for the par- 
ticipation of four banks in the United States, 
one in Germany and one in Switzerland. 
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When the investment agreement was signed, 
nearly seven-eighths of IFC’s $2 million com- 
mitment was taken up by the six private 
banks. This transaction linked with the 
company leading banking houses on two con- 
tinents and enabled the company to avoid 
interrupting an expansion program it had 
long planned and already begun. 

These three recent transactions well il- 
lustrate the three principal functions of IFC: 
financing high priority industrial undertak- 
ings, developing capital markets, and pro- 
moting the international flow of capital. 

IFC's pipeline is now filling up. Since 
the end of the fiscal year the executive di- 
rectors already have approved new invest- 
ments of more than $6 million in countries 
of Latin America, Africa, and Asia. The 
preparation of other investments is well un- 
derway, and I am confident that this will 
be the Corporation’s most active year since 
its founding. I want to add that Mr. Martin 
Rosen, in the new position of Executive Vice 
President, has displayed the leadership that 
I expected of him. 

Mr. Chairman, I want now to turn to some 
long-range considerations that affect the 
prospects for economic growth in the less 
developed countries. 

Since all of you are here today because of 
@ concern or interest in the work of the 
Bank, IFC, and IDA, I do not need to con- 
vince you of the general case for providing 
a continuing flow of development aid. In 
1948, when the Bank made its first develop- 
ment loans, the belief was widely held that 
if enough money could be found and chan- 
neled into the financing of the more ob- 
viously productive projects in a country, eco- 
nomic development would be almost sure 
to follow. Experience since then has shown 
both that there are usually internal obstacles 
to development that no amount of finance 
alone can overcome, and that the developing 
countries also face external economic diffi- 
culties—namely, adverse factors in their in- 
ternational trade—that affect the amount 
and kind of aid they need. 

One such difficulty is sometimes created 
by the trade policies of the industrialized 
countries themselves. Generally speaking, 
tariffs or quotas do not at present unduly 
restrict the exports of primary products 
from the developing countries, but there 
are manufactured products—notably cotton 
textiles—where discrimination is an im- 
portant factor. I feel considerable more 
anxiety about the effects of trade restric- 
tions in the future, when we ought to be 
able to hope for rising exports from the de- 
veloping countries, and especially of the 
products of their growing manufacturing in- 
dustries. The new regional economic group- 
ings of countries in Europe and elsewhere 
are obviously one source of concern to the 
developing countries. The possibility that 
the nations within these groupings may sur- 
round themselves with high protective bar- 
riers, offering discriminatory concessions 
only to countries with whom they feel spe- 
cial ties, clouds the economic prospects of 
those who feel they may be excluded. If, 
however, these groupings adopt liberal trade 
policies, the underdeveloped countries will 
have nothing to fear: on the contrary, they 
can be certain of sharing in the prosperity 
of the group's members. 

A more serious situation arises from un- 
favorable movement in the terms of trade of 
most of the underdeveloped countries. In 
recent years the prices of what they buy 
from the developed countries have continued 
to rise, while with very few exceptions there 
has been a fall in the prices of what they 
sell. Clearly there is no easy way out, since 
in almost every case the recent decline in 
price reflects a fundamental tendency for 
production of the commodity concerned to 
run ahead of world demand for it. Never- 
theless, it does seem to me that the indus- 
trialized countries ought to recognize that 
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their own balances of payments have bene- 
fited from the swing of the terms of trade 
in their favor. To give you an instance, in 
one European country whose experience is 
reasonably typical, this swing was sufficient 
to make the nation’s total import bill in 1961 
about 8 percent less than it would have been 
had 1956 prices still prevailed. This is one 
reason—and there are many others—why 
most of the industrialized countries are to- 
day in a much better position to increase 
their contributions to the international de- 
velopment effort than they were a few years 
ago. 
What with the continuing need for tech- 
nical assistance, the implications of inter- 
national trade policies, and the performance 
of the prices of internationally traded com- 
modities, quite sufficient complications have 
been introduced into that former simple 
vision which saw an inflow of external capi- 
tal as the sole prerequisite of economic prog- 
ress. But one has to go a stage further. 
Not only must there be more aid, if develop- 
ment is to continue: the aid must often be 
different in kind as well as greater in amount, 

Many countries are finding that their 
capacity to make effective use of aid is 
growing faster than their capacity to repay. 
During the early 1950’s, when external debt 
was still comparatively small and well-pre- 
pared projects were few, most less developed 
countries could still prudently accept loans 
at conventional rates of interest and repay- 
able over the conventional period of time. 
But today, in many cases, a dangerously high 
proportion of export earnings (the prospects 
for which are themselves clouded) are mort- 
gaged to future debt service. Our own fig- 
ures show that between 1955 and 1961, a 
group of 34 countries, accounting for some 
70 percent of the population of the under- 
developed world, more than doubled its total 
external public debt. Yet over the same 
period, the export earnings of the same group 
increased by little more than 15 percent. 

If the momentum of development is to be 
maintained, it can only be by grants or by 
loans largely at very long term and at very 
low interest. This is why the International 
Development Association was brought into 
existence. 

The needs of the poorer countries are 
great, and they certainly are not likely to 
diminish over the next few years. At the 
same time, if foreign aid is to be a real help 
to the recipient countries, and is not to be- 
come an intolerable burden upon the lend- 
ers, it must be offered and applied as eco- 
nomically and effectively as possible. I 
should like to discuss one factor in particular 
which, I believe, has a great influence on the 
effectiveness of aid; this is the choice of the 
channels through which the aid is made 
available. 

An important part of the capital needs of 
the less-developed countries can and should 
be met from foreign private sources. But, 
for reasons that are well known, private cap- 
ital is not willing to venture into these coun- 
tries on the scale needed. In particular, 
capital for direct investment in roads, rail- 
roads, and other basic services, or for social 
investments such as schools or hospitals, 
is almost unobtainable from private sources 
on any basis. 

This means that private capital investment 
must be supplemented, on a large scale, by 
funds from public sources. The question 
remains: Are we likely to get the best results 
if these funds are supplied on a bilateral 
basis—direct from one government to 
another—or should they be channeled 
through, and administered by a multilateral 
agency? 

Realistically, this cannot be a stark choice 
between two extreme positions—all aid bilat- 
eral or all aid multilateral. It is a question 
of emphasis. Like it or not, bilateral aid 
is an instrument of foreign policy, and mixed 
up with cultural ties, regional loyalties, and 
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other circumstances extraneous to purely 
economic considerations. The aid-giving 
countries are naturally disposed to direct 
their help especially to those countries whose 
friendship or stability they particularly value. 
Nor do I expect them to stop stinting aid 
to countries they hold in less regard. 

But I do believe that the emphasis should 
and can be changed, away from bilateral and 
toward multilateral aid. Bilateral aid is 
usually—and unfortunately, increasingly— 
tied to purchases of the giver’s products. 
However well intentioned a lending govern- 
ment, it is vulnerable to pressure from its 
own commercial interests to help finance 
the sale of particular goods for projects 
abroad, whether the projects themselves are 
well justified or not. And, however sensible 
the government of the recipient country, it 
may have difficulty in resisting offers of 
finance, even for low-priority projects and 
on terms that often are not suited either 
to the circumstances of the country or the 
requirements of the project. 

My most serious criticism of bilateral aid 
programs, however, is their susceptibility to 
political influences, whether overt or other- 
wise. At its worst, aid is offered or exacted 
as a price in political bargaining that takes 
no account of the actual economic require- 
ments of the recipients. But even at best, 
there is always the risk that political in- 
fluences may misdirect development aid, 
since they may bring in considerations that 
are irrelevant to the real needs. I have 
known cases where, as a result, a splendid 
new sports stadium has been built, while 
the highway system remains primitive; or 
where the national airport has acquired a 
strikingly modern terminal building, while 
parched but fertile land is left without irri- 
gation. Economic priorities are inevitably 
confused when economce objectivity is lost 
and economic objectivity is not easy when 
aid is influenced by political ends. More- 
over, the problem goes deeper than the 
simple waste of a given amount of money. 
Aid directed to a government that is un- 
willing to meet the real needs of a country 
has one consequence that is pernicious. The 
most obvious result of some of the bilateral 
lending of the past decade has been to make 
it possible for countries to put off under- 
taking needed reforms; because well-meant 
but ill-judged offers of aid have been forth- 
coming, governments have been able to post- 
pone such essential but disagreeable tasks 
as the overhaul of systems of taxation or 
essential currency reforms. 

I doubt, moreover, whether bilateral aid 
is any more efficient as a method of achiev- 
ing political ends than as a means of fur- 
thering development. My own acquaintance 
among leaders of the less developed countries 
does not suggest to me that they are per- 
sons who would be easily bent to any for- 
eigner’s purposes: they value their own and 
their countries’ independence too highly. 
In any case it is clear that aid which is at 
the mercy of the variable winds of di- 
plomacy offers a poor basis for the rational 
programing of economic development. 

Admittedly, bilateral programs have been 
known to work well, avoiding friction, 
furthering development, and even garnering 
some political returns as well. And develop- 
ment aid on a multilateral basis has not al- 
ways been a success. Having said this, how- 
ever, I would still assert that multilateral 
aid, when it is professionally equipped and 
independent of political pressures, offers 
advantages that bilateral assistance cannot 
equal. 

The international aid organizations are ob- 
jective, and are known to be so. They en- 
able a developing country to draw on the 
experience of all nations; to buy in the 
cheapest market; and to avoid compromis- 
ing its sovereignty by regulating its internal 
affairs at the behest of other countries. An 
international organization will make aid 
available with the sole purpose of helping 
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the country receiving that aid. The Bank, 
and IDA, for example, can apply what should 
be the real criterion—the practical merits of 
the particular case. Because they are known 
to have no ulterior motive, they can exert 
more influence over the use of a loan than is 
possible for a bilateral lender: they can in- 
sist that the projects for which they lend 
are established on a sound basis, and—most 
important—they can make their lending 
conditional upon commensurate efforts be- 
ing made by the recipient country itself. 

This objectivity provides the chief reason 
for expecting that aid can be most effective 
if channeled through an international 
agency—but there are other reasons. Coun- 
tries receiving aid from a multilateral or- 
ganization to which many nations have 
contributed, and under international admin- 
istrations, will be likely to take a more re- 
sponsible attitude toward the use and repay- 
ment of that aid than toward aid received 
bilaterally. An international organization 
can also spread its net more widely than any 
single country. It can provide advice on all 
aspects of development planning, based on 
experience drawn from many nations, in- 
cluding the underdeveloped countries them- 
selves. It offers a framework within which 
can be put to good use the resources and 
knowledge of industrialized countries too 
small to be able to justify the administrative 
effort needed to mount effective aid programs 
of their own. It may, like the Bank, be able 
to raise development funds on a worldwide 
scale in the private market. And in the 
long run, I am convinced, multilateral aid 
programs must exert a much healthier in- 
fluence than bilateral lending upon inter- 
national relations as a whole. 

I have advanced a number of arguments 
whose relation to one another may not have 
seemed very clear. But in fact they are all 
relevant to a single and urgent issue—the 
future of the International Development 
Association. 

I have argued that more aid is needed; 
that in particular, more aid is needed on 
comparatively easy terms of repayment; and 
that there are cogent reasons for preferring 
that such aid be made available on a multi- 
lateral basis. IDA is a major source of de- 
velopment aid, and the principal interna- 
tional instrument for the provision of aid 
on lenient terms of repayment. But IDA 
faces the imminent full commitment of its 
initial funds. 

The facts are set out in the report of the 
executive directors regarding the replenish- 
ment of IDA’s resources. IDA now has about 
$765 million in usable funds, including the 
very welcome supplementary contribution 
recently made by Sweden. We estimate that 
by mid-1963 most or all of these funds are 
likely to have been committed. This does 
not, of course, mean that all of IDA’s funds 
will actually have been disbursed by then: 
It is quite certain that they will not; we 
would not expect to pay out the last of our 
usable funds until 1965. But unless we can 
be assured—very soon—that further funds 
will be available from 1965 onward, IDA will 
not be able to enter into any new lending 
commitment after about the middle of next 
year. This is not a situation that can be 
ignored and allowed to drift. To do nothing 
would in itself constitute a decision to bring 
IDA’s operations to a halt. 

If IDA continues to operate at its normal 
pace, it seems probable that it will during 
the current fiscal year commit something 
like $500 million. This money will be di- 
rected only to high priority developmental 
purposes, in countries whose capacity to at- 
tract and repay loans from conventional 
sources is limited or nonexistent. There is 
no reason, that I can see, to suppose that the 
demand for worthwhile credits will be any 
lower in subsequent years. On the contrary, 
it is my conviction that the demand will con- 
tinue to increase, and to increase greatly. 
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Experience has already demonstrated, I be- 
lieve, that IDA is capable of meeting a very 
real and important need and, in relation to 
this need, the original capital of IDA was 
obviously inadequate. But if it is to meet 
this need—if it is to become a principal 
instrument for the development of the 
poorer countries, and not just a minor ges- 
ture of good will toward them—it will clearly 
require a very substantial addition to its 
resources. 

There is one point that I feel should be 
made clear. The total amount lent by the 
Bank this year was much greater than in 
any previous year. But we cannot expect 
the rate of lending by the Bank to continue 
to expand in future years. Indeed, it may 
prove difficult to maintain the Bank's opera- 
tions at their recent level. Many of the 
Banks’ present member countries cannot 
prudently assume further hard debt with- 
out jeopardizing their future, and of about 
20 new members expected to join the Bank 
within the next year, or 2, few will be in 
a position to service loans from the Bank. 
It is to IDA, not to the Bank, that most 
of them will have to look for help. The fu- 
ture of IDA is therefore the most important 
issue that I commend to your sympathetic 
consideration during this week’s meetings. 

Over the years, the governors have made 
a series of crucial decisions that have shaped 
the international aid effort, and permitted 
it to meet the growing and changing needs 
of the less developed countries. I think 
particularly of your authorization of the 
creation of the International Finance Corp., 
of the doubling of the authorized capital of 
the Bank, and of the creation of the Inter- 
national Development Association itself. I 
believe that your approval of the resolution 
directing urgent attention to the problem 
of the enlargement of IDA’s resources could 
well prove to be the most important and 
fruitful of all these decisions. 

Mr. Chairman, as many of the governors 
know, this is the last of these meetings in 
which I shall be an active participant. Be- 
fore the next one, I shall have retired as 
President of the Bank. The time has come 
for me to heed the advice of that wise poet, 
Horace, who said long ago: “Solve senes 
centem mature sanus equum, ne peccet ad 
extremem ridendus.” Which I translate 
freely thus: “When your horse is getting old, 
be wise: turn him out to grass in good time, 
lest in the end he stumble and people begin 
to make fun of him.” 

At a moment like this, all sorts of 
thoughts come pressing in. One is about 
this meeting, and the significance it has 
assumed in our lives and in the conduct 
of the world’s affairs. 

I shall greatly miss the view from this 
platform. Before I leave it, let me give the 
Governor my deeply felt thanks for the sup- 
port that the Board through the years has 
given to the Bank and its President. I am 
sorry that the Bank’s accomplishments could 
not have been greater; what we have been 
able to do still leaves much undone. But the 
Board itself, as a group and as individuals, 
has been a great source of strength to the 
executive directors and to the management. 
Nor can the Board in its turn, I think, feel 
any discontent, or indeed anything but 
pride, about the men and women who 
serve it on the staff of the Bank and its 
affiliates. They are the foundation on 
which the value of our institutions rests; 
for capability and sense of purpose, I dare 
to say that they are the equal of any group 
of comparable size or mission anywhere. 

Much as I shall personally regret parting 
from the Bank, I think my leaving will be 
a good thing. Orderly change of any sort 
is likely to be good—not because it casts 
away the old, but because it lets in the new. 
Letting in the new is important if the Bank 
is to avoid becoming a fossil and to remain 
a living institution. I look on my retire- 
ment as one more contribution I can make 
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to the future of the Bank. I believe my 
successor will be selected in the near future, 
and I shall step down soon after that. 

As you know, some changes already are 
being effected in the management of the 
Bank. Next month, Sir William Iliff will re- 
He is one of my oldest associates in 
the Bank and, through the years, one of 
those on whom I have come to rely the most 
as friend, critic, and adviser. He is one of the 
principal architects of the Bank as it is now 
organized and operating; his judgment in 
policy matters, his skill and perseverance 
as a negotiator, and his talent for both offi- 
cial and personal relationships has made 
him of enormous value to us. He has our 
fervent good wishes for many happy years 
ahead. 

It is a pleasure to assure you that Mr. 
Burke Knapp will continue to serve as Vice 
President, and will go on giving us the 
benefit of his extraordinary versatility and 
exceptional energies in that post. As you 
know, Mr. Geoffrey Wilson has joined Mr. 
Knapp as a Vice President. Mr. Wilson’s first 
association with the Bank was with its Board 
of Directors; and, following this experience 
with him, I was very happy early this year 
to be able to persuade him to join the staff. 
I am glad now that he will be working in a 
position of wider responsibility. 

This is a time when there is a changing of 
the guard in the Bank. But it is not a time 
of slackening—quite the reverse. The ac- 
complishments of the Bank may not yet loom 
very large compared with what remains to 
be done. I do not mean this as belittlement; 
what I mean is that neither the Bank nor 
the work in which it is engaged is complete, 
or ever should be. What the Bank has been 
able to do is by no means inconsiderable; in 
fact, the volume of sheer physical creation— 
the scores of factories, the millions of acres 
of land, the millions of kilowatts of electric 
power capacity, the tens of thousands of 
miles of roads and railroads—can only be 
called impressive. But the Bank’s work is 
not to be assessed in terms of the building 
of cold monuments of stone and steel and 
concrete; it has had a deeper purpose—to 
enlarge the riches of the earth, to give men 
light and warmth, to lift them out of 
drudgery and despair, to interest them in the 
stirring of ideas, in the grasp of organiza- 
tion and techniques toward the realization 
of a day in which plenty will be a real pos- 
sibility and not a distant dream. 

I think I can say with some objectivity 
that the Bank has made its mark. It is 
showing how an instrument of international 
cooperation can bring the world’s resources 
to bear on the problems that are of concern 
to most of mankind—a kind of burning glass 
that can Kindle the fire of hope even in the 
most remote and forsaken corners of the 
earth. Above all, the work is still in prog- 
ress, and it is work in which we can all take 
pride. I wish you all success in your en- 
deavors that lie ahead, in this meeting, and 
in many meetings to come. 


RETIREMENT OF W. D. JOHNSON 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
arise to pay tribute to a fine gentleman 
and worthy citizen who retired just a 
short time ago after 31 years of out- 
standing service as a legislative repre- 
sentative on Capitol Hill. 

The gentleman in question, Mr. W. D. 
Johnson—hetter and most affectionately 
known to many of us simply as W. D.“ 
was vice president and national legisla- 
tive representative of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors & Brakemen. The 
two high posts he held were a deserved 
recognition of his 57 years of service to 
his railway group. 
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W. D. Johnson was born in Brookfield, 
Mo., on October 18, 1881. He married 
Myrtle Maude Fisher on October 7, 1908. 
“W. D.” received his formal education 
in the public schools of Brookfield, and 
at the age of 12 years accepted his first 
employment with a Brookfield steam 
woodsaw firm. For his services, he re- 
ceived the magnificent sum of $1 per 
day with no limitation on the number 
of hours worked. 

On October 18, 1898, his 17th birthday, 
he went to work for the Hannibal & 
St. Joseph Railroad (now a part of the 
Burlington system) as a freight brake- 
man. In 1904 he shifted to the Santa 
Fe, working as a conductor out of Silsbee, 
Tex. 

Mr. Johnson joined the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors & Brakemen in 1904 
at Temple, Tex. He held local offices, 
rose to the chairmanship of the Order's 
State legislative committee, and in 1931 
was elected vice president. and national 
legislative representative. W.D., now 
81 years of age, served the conductors 
continuously in some capacity, local or 
national, from 1905 until his retirement 
last month. This 57 years of continuous 
service established a record unequaled 
in the history of his union. 

W.D. was the dean of the Wash- 
ington representatives of the various 
railway labor organizations. Most fitting 
it was that a number of his associates in 
the railway labor field paid their re- 
spects to him at a luncheon given in his 
honor recently, and presented him with 
a token of their high regard. 

I wish to add my tribute to him today 
because, at least to me, he was just about 
everything that his occupation required. 
W.D. is one of those rare individuals 
who dignifies every duty assigned to him 
by the zeal, courage, and determina- 
tion he displays in its execution. Always 
thoroughly informed as to the objectives, 
and the particular problems, of his 
union, he had a way of presenting his 
views that made you entirely willing to 
discuss them with him. Even more im- 
portantly, he always left one with a feel- 
ing that he could rely fully upon his 
every statement. 

I am truly sorry to see him leave his 
important duties here. My sincere 
wishes go with him in whatever paths 
his future may lead him. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN 
INDIANS—NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION AT CHEROKEE, N.C. 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, early this 

month the Eastern Band of Cherokee 

Indians played host to their Indian 

brothers from all across the Nation. The 

occasion was the 19th annual conven- 
tion of the National Congress of Ameri- 
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can Indians which assembled Septem- 
ber 2-7 in Cherokee, N.C. Our State is 
proud that this village in the beautiful 
Smoky Mountains was the site of the 
only all-Indian national organization's 
first convention east of the Mississippi. 

North Carolina is proud of the Chero- 
kee Indians and their accomplishments. 
They have contributed much to the 
greatness of our State and this Nation. 
Residing on the Qualla Boundary Res- 
ervation are the descendants of the 
Cherokees who hid in the mountains 
rather than leave their ancestral home- 
lands for the long trip to Indian Terri- 
tory during the 1830’s. The path of those 
who left the East is known today as “The 
Trail of Tears,” an appropriate name for 
one of the most shameful incidents in 
American history. The story of this 
tragic event is movingly portrayed in 
Kermit Hunter’s outdoor drama, “Unto 
These Hills,” which is presented each 
summer at Cherokee. 

Mr. President, the present-day Chero- 
kees have made remarkable strides as a 
people. They have carried on the noble 
tradition of Sequoyah, Junalaska, Tasli, 
and Drowning Bear—all great Cherokee 
leaders; they have retained in the village 
of Cherokee and the hills of the Great 
Smokies, a unique Indian culture; and 
their 56,000 acre reservation has become 
a showplace of Indian progress through 
economic development. I wish to com- 
mend Chief O. B. Saunooke, vice-chief 
Neuman Arneach, and the tribal coun- 
cil; Superintendent of the Indian 
Agency, Darrell Fleming, and the mem- 
bers of the Cherokee Historical Associ- 
ation for their dedication and untiring 
efforts on behalf of all the Eastern Band. 
of Cherokees. I feel certain that the 
four hundred Indians participating in 
the National Congress of American In- 
dians annual convention accomplished 
many things during their meetings and 
returned home inspired by the outstand- 
ing achievements of the Cherokees. 

The purpose of the Indian Congress is 
to safeguard the rights and improve the 
status of all American Indians. Repre- 
sentatives from 78 member tribes, in- 
dividual Indians, and their friends gather 
each year in convention to define the 
various goals which they will seek to ac- 
complish. The theme of the Cherokee 
convention was “Unity Through Or- 
ganization.” NCAI’s President Walter 
S. Wetzel, and Executive Director Rob- 
ert Burnette, invited many outstanding 
speakers and panelists to present to the 
delegates ways in which they might 
achieve unity of purpose. Among the 
guest speakers were Congressman 
Wayne Aspinall, Democrat, of Colorado, 
chairman of the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee; Congressman 
Roy Taylor, Demoerat, of North Caro- 
lina, member of the House Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs; Assistant Secretary of 
Interior John Carver; and Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs Philleo Nash. 
Many Indian leaders also expressed their 
views on Indian unity. 

I was deeply honored, Mr. President, 
to be invited to address the banquet 
of this distinguished gathering. Unfor- 
tunately, pressing Senate business made 
it impossible for me to appear personally, 
but I did have an opportunity to deliver 
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my address by direct telephone connec- 
tion. This was a particular honor for 
me, since, in addition to my longstand- 
ing interest in the American Indian, the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
of which I am chairman, is conducting 
a nationwide investigation of the rights 
of our Indian citizens. This study is the 
first such inquiry by Congress in a too 
long neglected area of the law. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
following items: My speech prepared for 
the NCAI Cherokee Convention; an ad- 
dress delivered by Judge Lacy W. May- 
nor, an outstanding Lumbee Indian from 
Pembroke, N.C.; the official resolutions 
of the 19th annual convention; and var- 
ious newspaper articles describing the 
weeklong activities at Cherokee. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR Sam J. ERVIN, JR., TO 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN InN- 
DIANS 


President Wetzel, my friend and host, Chief 
Saunooke, Indian delegates, fellow North 
Carolinians, other distinguished visitors, I 
am deeply honored to be invited to address 
this great national Indian convention. Being 
an adopted son of the Eastern Band of Cher- 
okees who have given me a name which 
means lawgiver, I am especially happy to be 
again in the hospitable village of Cherokee 
to participate in this organization’s first 
annual convention east of the Mississippi. 

It is fitting that such a distinguished group 
as the delegates gathered here should hold 
their annual meeting among the Cherokee 
Indians. For the Cherokees have made many 
fine contributions to our national life and 
have produced a number of prominent Amer- 
icans. Sequoyah is one of the 12 cultural 
heroes in world history whose figure is em- 
blazoned on the bronze doors of the Library 
of Congress in our Nation's Capital as a last- 
ing monument to this great Cherokee and 
the alphabet which he devised, The signifi- 
cance of Sequoyah’s success is especially 
notable when we realize that only 6 years 
elapsed between his inventing the new sys- 
tem of writing and its first appearance in 
printed form—a process which took several 
thousand years in the Old World. 

President Kennedy in his inaugural ad- 
dress said, “Ask not what your country can 
do for you—ask what you can do for your 
country.” Sequoyah symbolizes what In- 
dians can do and have done for themselves 
and our country. Other contributions of 
the Indian to our society include such di- 
verse items as: tobacco, cotton, chewing gum, 
popcorn, and even the simple pipe, as well 
as many of our daily foodstuffs. We would 
have to devise new names for more than half 
of our States, not to mention the countless 
cities, lakes, mountains, and rivers, which 
have names of Indian derivation. 

In war as in peace the Indian has made an 
outstanding contribution to the Nation. 
Although, at the time of World War I many 
Indians were not yet citizens, the ratio 
of Indian volunteers in our armed services 
Was unsurpassed by that of any other group 
in America. And, during World War II, of 
the 24,000 Indians engaged in the service of 
their country, two received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, 51 the Silver Star, 70 the Air 
Medal, 34 the Distinguished Flying Cross, and 
30 the Bronze Star. 

The Indian's longstanding devotion to 
good government led to another contribution 
which is little known, even to many Amer- 
ican Indians. This contribution is one of 
particular interest to me; it is the constitu- 
tional form of government under which a 
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number of our Indians lived. I am referring 
specifically to the separate constitutions of 
the Iroquois and the Cherokee which were 
based upon democratic concepts. The 
Iroquois of history comprised the Mohawk, 
Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca, liv- 
ing in central New York. They were in- 
dependent bodies with similar dialects and 
similar customs but with no political co- 
herence. Their constant peril from warring 
among themselves fostered diplomacy and 
produced great leaders and lawgivers, who 
sought to bring about peace and unity. 
Tradition states that Deganawidah, a Huron, 
and Hiawatha, a Mohawk, induced the five 
tribes to form a league which preserved the 
integrity and individual nature of each, but 
united them in common council and cere- 
monies with a fixed number of chieftain dele- 
gates from each tribe. To the Indians this 
confederacy was known as the Great Peace 
to the white man it was the Iroquois Con- 
federacy. This was also the first step by 
American Indians toward a unification for 
their common good. 

Absolute unanimity was the law. All the 
work of the council was performed without 
an executive head, save a temporary speaker 
appointed by acclamation. These civil chiefs 
were nominated by women in whose families 
the titles were hereditary and were confirmed 
by popular councils both of men and women. 
Another group of leaders existed within the 
council, to which Iroquois men could aspire 
on the basis of merit. These positions were 
filled by men who displayed great interest 
in the affairs of the nation and demonstrated 
outstanding ability in its behalf. They 
formed a subcouncil within the confedera- 
tion council similar to a house of represent- 
atives as against the senate of the hereditary 
chiefs. In addition to the organization pro- 
cedure of the council and the qualifications 
of their leaders, the Iroquois constitution 
protected the rights of the people, set out 
the rights of tribes and foreign nations 
within their territory, and defined the laws 
of adoption and emigration. 

Other interesting aspects of the Iroquois 
constitution, a document which antedated 
the U.S. Constitution by some 200 years, were 
the right of popular nomination, the right 
of recall, and women suffrage. Women had 
great power in Iroquois society, for they not 
only could nominate and elect their rulers 
but remove them for incompetency in office. 
This right of women suffrage flourished in 
the old America of the red man—450 years 
before it became a reality in the new America, 

While it is difficult to assess the influence 
of the league on the future governmental 
organization of the Original Thirteen Col- 
onies, it is reasonable to assume there was 
an influence. No less an extraordinary 
American than Benjamin Franklin chal- 
lenged the Colonies with the example of the 
six-nation league in the following words: 

“It would be a very strange thing if six 
nations * * * should be capable of forming 
a scheme for such a union, and be able to 
execute it in such a manner as that it has 
subsisted ages and appears indissoluble; and 
yet that a like union should be impracticable 
for 10 or a dozen English colonies, to whom 
it is more necessary, and must be more ad- 
vantageous; and who cannot be supposed 
to want an equal understanding of their 
interests.” 

The history of Indian constitutions began 
with that of the Six Nations and later 
reached its pinnacle in the documents of 
the Five Civilized Tribes. For example, in 
1820, the Cherokee Nation established a 
formal government of laws. Its form divided 
the nation into eight districts, each entitled 
to send four representatives to New Echota, 
the national capital. There was an upper 
and a lower house, known respectively as the 
national committee and the national coun- 
cil, whose members were chosen by popular 
election. The principal chief was the desig- 
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nated officer of the national council and each 
district had a judge, a marshal, and a coun- 
cil house where meetings were held twice a 
year. Men under the age of 60 were subject 
to the poll tax, and various laws were passed 
concerning the collection of taxes, debts, road 
repairs, and school support. 

Later in 1827, the Eastern Cherokees met 
in general council and established a con- 
stitution patterned after that of the United 
States, which provided for courts, legal repre- 
sentation, and jury trials. In many respects, 
this Cherokee constitution anticipated some 
of the future debates in Congress on the 
need for various constitutional amendments. 
For example, article 3, section 7 of the 
Eastern Cherokee constitution, provided for 
the right of suffrage for 18-year-olds and 
article 4, section 1, set out the procedures for 
removal and replacement of their chief 
executive in event of disability. Both of 
these areas have been the subject of long 
congressional debate within recent years and 
amendments are pending on these subjects 
within this session of Congress. 

This evening, I shall not attempt to trace 
all the extensive changes in congressional 
policy toward Indians, but I would like to 
touch briefly upon three acts passed by Con- 
gress which are especially significant. These 
are the Indian Claims Commission Act, and 
the Citizenship, and the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Acts. 

Historically, the question of land rights 
fostered the major source of friction between 
the Indians and the Federal Government. 
Many tribes felt the Government had not 
paid adequate prices for Indian land. When 
an Indian tribe wanted its day in court 
to litigate this question, a bill had to be 
introduced giving the tribe authority to ap- 
ply to the courts for redress. Sometimes 
years passed before the bill received approval 
and much of Congress’ time was spent in 
considering this legislation. 

In 1946, the Indian Claims Commission 
was organized to “hear and determine claims 
against the United States on behalf of any 
Indian tribe, band, or identifiable group of 
American Indians residing within the United 
States.” This legislation was unique in that 
the United States, a major power, provided 
its native population with blanket author- 
ity to sue where they felt just compensa- 
tion had not been received. 

Although many Indians became citizens 
before 1924 by various special measures, it 
was in that year that all Indians born with- 
in the territorial limits of the United States 
were given citizenship by virtue of the Citi- 
zenship Act. This act also stated that the 
“granting of such citizenship shall not in 
any manner or otherwise affect the right of 
an Indian to tribal or other property.” Thus 
the Indians were granted citizenship within 
the meaning of the U.S. Constitution, and 
consequently the same rights under it that 
are guaranteed to all other citizens. 

The Indian Reorganization Act (IRA) ap- 
proved by President Franklin Roosevelt, June 
18, 1934, was another important and far- 
seeing measure. This act deals with a wide 
range of subjects. Among other things, 
it defines the activities and powers of Indian 
tribal government and prescribes the Sec- 
retary of Interior’s role in tribal affairs with 
specific limitations on his actions. Land, 
credit, education, Indian employment, and 
tribal organizations were covered by the 
IRA. 

Tribes were assisted and encouraged to 
develop representative governments under 
constitutions. The act provided specifically 
for a method of adopting a written consti- 
tution, namely, “by a majority vote of the 
adult members of the tribe.” The consti- 
tutions add to, but do not detract from 
the powers of an Indian tribe. The laws, 
customs, and decisions of tribal govern- 
ments control large areas of civil and crim- 
inal law. These areas include questions of 
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tribal membership, property, taxation, so- 
cial weifare, domestic relations, and the form 
of tribal government. The sovereignty of 
Indian tribal governments consistently have 
been upheld by our Federal and State courts. 
The passage of the Indian Reorganization 
Act was another reaffirmation by Congress of 
the inherent right of tribes to operate 
through governments of their own creation 
and to revitalize and stabilize the powers of 
such governments. 

These laws indicated a new trend in gov- 
ernmental thinking—one which makes the 
Indians American citizens, despite trust 
status of their Indian land. The three meas- 
ures reaffirm the Indians’ right to self-gov- 
ernment under tribal jurisdiction, and 
restrict the relations of the Interior Depart- 
ment in the tribal governments’ activities. 
Furthermore this gives the Indian groups 
the right to sue the Federal Government for 
alleged grievances, 

Presently the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights is attempting to determine if 
further congressional legislation is needed. 
For several years, the subcommittee has been 
receiving complaints that Indian citizens are 
being deprived of their basic constitutional 
rights by Federal, State, local, and tribal gov- 
ernments. The subcommittee’s investigation 
into the constitutional rights of the Ameri- 
can Indian is the first congressional inquiry 
into this neglected area. In January of 1961, 
the subcommittee began compiling prelim- 
inary research on the background and pres- 
ent-day legal status of the American Indian 
under the Federal Constitution. In order 
to determine if their constitutional rights 
were violated, it was necessary for the sub- 
committee to learn what constitutional guar- 
antees were applicable to Indians. 

A study of administrative regulations and 
court decisions was a part of our preliminary 
investigation. In addition to this research 
concerning the Indian and his rights as a 
citizen, two important studies in 1961 dis- 
closed the need for clarification of the Ameri- 
can Indians’ constitutional rights. 

These two major reports, coupled with our 
background research, and the complaints we 
received from Indian citizens, confirmed the 
necessity for an investigation of their rights 
with a view to possible legislative clarifica- 
tion, definition, and a means for safeguard- 
ing these rights. 

Because of the diversity and uniqueness 
of American Indians, and their problems, our 
nationwide investigation has been divided 
into a study of the rights of Indians living 
on a reservation, those relocated by the Fed- 
eral Government or living off the reserva- 
tion, and nonreservation Indians. Each 
group’s problems are being studied sepa- 
rately. 

The subcommittee has held hearings and 
staff investigations in southern California 
and Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
North and South Dakota, and Washington, 
D.C. In the course of these field investiga- 
tions and the Washington, D.C., hearings, 
we have heard the views of hundreds of 
tribal representatives, some 20 Department 
of the Interior officials, representatives of 
several organizations active in Indian affairs, 
the present and past executive directors of 
your organization, and many individual In- 
dians throughout the country. 

In this regard I am reminded of a story 
which I would like to share with you. A 
questionnaire was sent by a congressional 
committee to an individual Indian. Unfor- 
tunately, instead of enclosing a return en- 
velope and a questionnaire, one of the secre- 
taries made a mistake and forgot to enclose 
the questionnaire. You can imagine the 
consternation of this man when he received 
an official envelope from the Congress and 
opened it, find only a return envelope inside. 
He wrote back and said: 

“So you send me two envelope and so there 
was no letter too. And so what want me to 
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do with two envelope no letter too and what 
all bout. And so I don’t know what about 
too well, so write to you, answer me some- 
time about that envelope only and so have 
nothing to do with two envelopes to.” 

As many of you know, preliminary to our 
initial hearings the subcommittee sent out 
some 2,500 questionnaires to the following: 
Tribal leaders—their chairmen and council- 
men, or their governors and spokesmen; 
judges of the tribal and Indian offenses 
courts; attorneys representing Indian tribes; 
area directors and superintendents on Indian 
reservations; private and church groups in- 
terested in Indian affairs; historians and an- 
thropologists; U.S. attorneys, State attorneys 
general, and prosecuting attorneys; local law 
enforcement officials, and other Federal and 
State agency officials concerned with Indian 
affairs. In addition, we sought to reach in- 
dividual Indians, and groups both on and off 
the reservations by utilizing the American 
Indian Chicago Conference's mailing list. 
Luckily in each instance, we avoided enclos- 
ing an envelope within an envelope. 

It is important that the subcommittee re- 
ceive current data regarding the status of 
Indian rights from as wide a cross-section as 
possible. While our questionnaires were di- 
rected toward receiving a variety of opinions, 
our primary concern was to establish direct 
contact with Indian people and their lead- 
ers in order to learn the situation in their 
communities. 

The replies to the questionnaires were very 
helpful in revealing the most pressing con- 
stitutional problems and aided the subcom- 
mittee in establishing geographical areas for 
field investigations. Some replies to the 
questionnaire indicated complete lack of un- 
derstanding of constitutional rights. One 
judge of the Court of Indian Offenses said 
he had asked that a person be provided to 
counsel the Indians regarding their rights 
in the Indian court. The judge explained 
that even though many Indians are not 
guilty, they plead guilty because they do not 
understand how to proceed to defend them- 
selves. 

Another Indian judge described as chaotic 
the situation on his reservation, located in 
two States. He said, To make the confusion 
more complete on our reservation, we find 
some laws are being enforced by one of the 
States but not by the law enforcement au- 
thorities of the other State. How do you 
like your laws? Well done, over easy, or 
sunnyside up? It will be prepared to your 
taste but for the most part, you can do as 
you please. How would you like to live on 
a reservation in a free country where no one 
knows what the laws mean or who has 
Jurisdiction over them?” I am happy to say 
that on that particular reservation the tribe 
recently revised the entire tribal law and 
order code and court system to meet their 
present needs and have provided for the safe- 
guards of the Bill of Rights. 

From this survey, it was apparent that 
many of our Indian citizens living on res- 
ervations do not know their basic rights 
under the Federal Constitution and there- 
fore are not able to protect themselves from 
violations by Federal, State, or tribal gov- 
ernments. For instance, many Indians do 
not realize that they have the right to coun- 
sel in criminal cases or to a fair and speedy 
trial. It has been only a little more than a 
year since the Secretary of Interior rescinded 
a regulation which precluded an Indian’s 
having legally trained counsel to represent 
him in criminal cases in the Courts of In- 
dian Offenses; this, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the sixth amendment. Jurisdic- 
tional disputes and unwillingness by govern- 
mental officials to assume responsibility for 
law and order were also evident from the 
answers contained in the questionnaires. 

Let me discuss for a moment, two other 
concerns of our study. Public Law 280, of 
the 83d Congress, conferred all civil and 
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criminal jurisdiction over reservation In- 
dians to certain States. 

In the various Public Law 280 States, it 
has been alleged that there is often unwill- 
ingness by such States to assume jurisdio- 
tion and an attitude of hostility toward 
Indian groups exists. Your organization, 
NCAI, and many other tribal groups in the 
country have consistently gone on record 
seeking an amendment to this act since its 


passage, 

In those Public Law 280 States, where 
problems exist, we have found cases in which 
crimes have been committed on the reserva- 
tions and State officials have made no at- 
tempts to bring the criminals to justice. On 
the other hand, we have found that in some 
States which have not assumed jurisdiction, 
State officers are arresting Indians on the 
reservation and prosecuting them for crimes 
over which the Federal authorities have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. My colleagues, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, and Senator LEE METCALF, have 
introduced a bill, at this and previous ses- 
sions of the Congress, which would provide 
that the Indian tribes be given the right of 
consent before State jurisdiction is extended 
over their reservations. 

The administration of law and order in 
Indian communities is of great concern to 
the subcommittee. Hand in glove with the 
lack of understanding of constitutional 
rights by Indian citizens, there appears to 
be a lack of constitutional safeguards with- 
in the tribal governments and the Indian 
court systems. In addition to these handi- 
caps, a total lack of training for the Judges 
and personnel of these courts is indicated. 
Training for Bureau and tribal police offi- 
cers in arrest procedures and rights of In- 
dian citizens are innovations of recent vin- 
tage. 

Let me state that the subcommittee is not 
atacking the Indian system of justice, but 
rather, we are suggesting that their need is 
for more adequate safeguards, which can 
only work to the advantage of the Indian 
people. 

At this point I think it is appropriate to 
sketch briefly the development of Indian 
law and order. In early relations between 
the Federal Government and the Indians 
the traditional customs of each tribe for 
maintaining justice were to continue. 
Later tribal custom end the Army command- 
er determined law, justice, and punishment. 
Next, the Indian agent or local superin- 
tendent succeeded the army commander. 
In the early 1880's, rudimentary codes of 
law were drafted. The Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs Annual Report of 1883 stated 
that the Secretary of Interior gave offi- 
cial approval to certain rules governing the 
Courts of Indian Offenses. These rules pro- 
hibit the sun dance, scalp dance, and war 
dance, and provide for organization at each 
agency of a tribunal composed of Indians 
empowered to try all cases of infraction of 
the rules. The Commissioner said that he 
was of the opinion that the Court of Indian 
Offenses with some modifications, could be 
placed in successful operation at various 
agencies, and thereby many of the barbarous 
customs now existing among the Indians 
would be entirely abolished. It is disturb- 
ing to me that the first courts established by 
the Federal Government were for the pur- 
pose of protecting the Indian from his own 
culture. 

Earlier I spoke of the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act which reaffirmed and formalized 
tribal governments. It was also during this 
period that the Federal Government reeval- 
uated (with Indian participation) law and 
order and the court systems. 

As a result of this review the present 
day Court of Indian Offenses and tribal 
courts evolved. The earlier Court of Indian 
Offenses, as established by the Secretary of 
Interior in 1883, was improved upon and 
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regulations were written as they appear in 
title 25 of the Code of Federal Regulations, 
The tribal courts were established by tribal 
law and order codes which were subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of Interior. 
In both cases, only a few of the safeguards 
guaranteed in the Federal Constitution were 
incorporated. They contain only the trap- 
ings of constitutional safeguards which in 
practice are alleged to be of little value. 

“A Program for Indian Citizens,” pub- 
lished by the Fund for the Republic, and 
Secretary of Interior Stewart Udall’s “Task 
Force on Indian Affairs,” illustrate some of 
the problem areas of law and order. 

“A Program for Indian Citizens” stated, 
“Neither Congress or the States could in- 
fringe upon the basic constitutional rights 
of Indians. * * * But the Federal judiciary 
has determined that the guarantees of free- 
dom of worship, speech, and the press, the 
right to assemble and petition the Govern- 
ment, and due process do not restrict tribal 
action.” 

The Secretary's task force recommended 
that the Secretary of the Interior insist that 
constitutional guarantees be observed in the 
courts of Indian offenses which are bound 
by the Secretary's own regulations, and that 
tribal governments provide for protection 
of these rights by their own ordinances. 

I have commented this evening on a few 
aspects of Indian affairs in which I am in- 
terested. In closing let me say, I share an 
interest in American Indians common with 
the majority of the citizens of this country. 
It would be an ungrateful country, indeed, 
which did not recognize the benefits it in- 
herited from its original inhabitants. 

Our subcommittee also is interested in 
your future as American citizens and as 
American Indians. Let me urge you as lead- 
ers to encourage your Indian people to learn 
their rights under the Constitution and 
how to derive full benefits from them. In- 
form us of any problems you may have of a 
constitutional nature and give us the benefit 
of your thinking on ways to safeguard your 
rights. By exercising your rights as citizens 
within your own communities, you will find 
an effective tool for protecting your special 
rights as Indians. By joining together na- 
tionally as you have in this organization, you 
will find the tools for informing Congress and 
the rest of the country of your special prob- 
lems. We must not forget that the strength 
of the American Indian does indeed lie in 
unity. 

This great nation of ours was founded and 
exists on the principle of a government of 
laws which respects and protects the rights 
of men no matter how few in number or in- 
significant in power. The Founding Fathers 
borrowed many ideas from your ancestors 
in forming this union of States. However, 
we have been slow in relinquishing to the In- 
dian, the right to control his own destiny. 

The fault is held in joint tenure by red 
and white men. While the attempt has 
been made for years to model the Indian 
after the white man, the Indian has made 
few attempts to express his own desires for 
the future. 

Under the present Democratic administra- 
tion, President John F. Kennedy has pledged 
a New Frontier for all Americans. Through 
Secretary Udall and Commissioner Nash, 
both keenly interested in your problems, the 
New Frontier is making it possible for In- 
dians to forge ahead by special programs 
designed for their needs. 

T hope that you, as Indian leaders, through 
this fine organization will unite for the 
purpose of informing the administration, 
the Congress, and the American people, as 
to how we can help you obtain your rightful 
place in the mainstream of American life. 
In my view it is imperative that you stimu- 
late your people to seize the initiative in 
establishing guidelines for working with 
others to take control of your own destiny. 
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The success of the National Congress of 
American Indians portends a bright future 
for the unity of the American Indian. 


“I do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate; 
I only know it shall be high, 
I only know it shall be great.” 
—Richard Hovey “Unmanifest Des- 
tiny” 1864. 


Thank you. 


SPEECH TO THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS BY JUDGE Lacy W. MayNor 


President Wetzel, my good friend and host, 
Chief Saunooke, regional vice presidents and 
other elected officers, members of the execu- 
tive council, delegates to this convention, 
visitors, my friends, when I last spoke to you 
at the 1958 convention in Missoula, Mont., 
I told you that I felt that my having a part 
in the program of the only national, all- 
Indian organization was one of the greatest 
pleasures of my life. I further stated that 
it meant all the more to me to be with you 
then, because my people had been geo- 
graphically isolated from close association 
with you for so long. 

May I reiterate today how wonderful it is 
that you have managed to break the geo- 
graphic isolation between the eastern and 
western Indians by convening in annual 
convention at Cherokee, N.C., thereby pro- 
viding a historic first. Truly you are wel- 
come to our State of North Carolina and 
here at Cherokee. I wish that it were pos- 
sible for each of you not only to see Cherokee 
but to visit my people, the Lumbee Indians. 

As most of you are aware, the Lumbees 
have never been reservated but rather live 
in their own separate and distinct Indian 
communities. We are proud of our Indian 
descent and are proud of the progress we 
have made as Indians. Our people have 
enriched our State and our Nation. We 
have our own fine schools, Indian teachers 
come out of our college and provide educators 
in many States of the Union. Other Lum- 
bees have become physicians, lawyers, 
churchmen, and skilled workmen. We are 
an agricultural people, too, growers of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and food crops. 

The Lumbees have used a municipal form 
of government with a mayor and council 
for years. We are a politically minded 
people and deeply aware of our responsi- 
bilities in the democratic form of govern- 
ment enjoyed in this country. Our Indian 
leaders are running for elective positions of 
responsibility in our county and State. I 
am proud to serve as the second Lumbee 
Indian judge of the Maxton recorder’s court 
which court hears cases involving Indians, 
white, and Negro Americans. If any of you 
have free time after the convention, I in- 
vite you to visit us in Lumbeeland. 

My friends, I would like to talk today about 
something of concern to all Indians, whether 
living on or off an Indian reservation, in a 
small village or in a large city; whether edu- 
cated or having a fortune or drawing a relief 
check. I was asked to talk about civil or 
human rights. However, I feel that it is 
necessary to look behind these terms so that 
we might understand fully their meanings. 
The concept which motivated the struggle 
for human rights is man’s fight for human 
dignity. 

I have sat in many gatherings of Indians 
over the years and listened to a multitude 
of fine words uttered about the goals and 
ambitions of Indian people. I have heard 
cries of outrage and murmurs of discontent 
against the Government when we were con- 
cerned, and indignation poured out in well- 
chosen words at the discriminating, dic- 
tatorial action, and lack of understanding 
of the administrators of the policies. 

I have picked up newspapers and maga- 
zines countiess times, only to read the story 
of the shiftless, drunken, lawbreaking, ill- 
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educated Redman. I have turned on the 
radio or the television in my home and 
heard and watched our ancestors portrayed 
as conniving, savage, untrustworthy, sneaky 
people incapable of honest or humane action, 

I have been in public meetings where the 
topic of the day concerned human relations 
and human rights, and when the smoke had 
cleared, I realized that statements compa- 
rable to those I had heard against Indians 
were uttered against almost every racial 
minority or religious group in existence. 
And, my friends, some of our Indian people 
have been as guilty as anyone in allowing, 
abetting, and enco the dreadful 
images created. But you and I are guiltier 
yet, for we know that these mutterings are 
not true likenesses of the American Indian— 
nor of other people, and we have sat silent 
knowing full well our very muteness lent 
a silent acknowledgment to untruths. 

The theme of this convention is “Unity 
Through Organization.” It is a good and 
worthy theme indeed. However, in order 
to unify, it is necessary to have an ideal or 
a goal to serve as a rallying point. This goal 
must be something desired wholeheartedly; 
it must be worthy; and it must be dynamic 
enough to inspire. Next, it is mandatory 
that a set of standards—a guideline, if you 
will, must be drawn up which will serve as 
the blueprint toward accomplishing this 
aspiration. Let us pause for a moment to 
consider, what kind of cause is worthy 
enough to inspire the members of this con- 
vention to work in unity, forgetful of inter- 
nal frictions and jealousies for the better- 
ment of all Indians? Is there a true Indian 
need worth sacrificing for? Or are we in 
this convention merely to renew old ac- 
quaintances and to have a good time? Or are 
we here to let each other know of our grow- 
ing concerns with the common Indian prob- 
lem? I hope that we are here for the express 
purpose of taking unified action to correct 
some of the shameful conditions, existing in 
our communities. To do this, we must lay 
siege to, alter, squeeze, and create a situa- 
tion which is to our liking. We must move 
forward, objectively and with speed, now. 

I would like to propose one simple goal for 
the leaders in this convention. If we achieve 
it, we can conquer all our other difficulties 
with comparative ease. Let it be our focal 
point of effort for the rest of this year and for 
all of 1963. Let us strive as Indians, to re- 
gain the commanding position held by our 
forefathers. We must let each other know 
that we are somebody. We must let the 
Nation know we exist as strong and united 
citizens. 

I need not digress at this point to cite 
specific contributions of our fathers to the 
American society. No one knows better than 
you and I that we surrendered a conti- 
nent, gave the early American pioneers clues 
for survival, provided most of the present 
food staples, bestowed many of the place- 
names in American geography, and even con- 
tributed to this country’s philosophy of 
self-government. 

Then, somehow in our fight for survival 
against the encroaching newcomers, Indian 
cultures, with their adaptability, came to a 
standstill. Oh, yes, we adopted the fire- 
arms and the firewater and the radio and 
the pickup truck. But in many other as- 
pects of Indian life, confusion and frustra- 
tion dominated. 

What caused this? Why did we, as some 
people say, “let the parade of progress” pass 
us by? For many years, we have let admin- 
istrators, pseudo-historians, and other 
prophets of gloom beat drums of fear which 
told us that Indians cannot do this or forge 
ahead here, but rather, that Indians must 
make themselves model farmers or model 
craftsmen. We have become citizens with a 
complex, whose initiative and creativeness 
have been stifled. 
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of our needs. We must also look beyond 
the people of our tribe and find a way to 
effectively channel and amplify the good will 
and sympathy of the American public for 
the Indian. This will take study and plan- 
ning by Indians as to how to best interpret 
our problems in terms which can be easily 
grasped and clearly understood. 

It seems as though I have gone astray 
from the subject assigned to me, by my good 
friend Chief Saunooke, for I have asked 
many questions which on the surface possi- 
bly do not appear to have any connection 
with human rights. 

What I believe does have such a connec- 
tion is this. We as Indians, and as leaders 
of our people, must become so concerned 
about our people and our future, that we 
will work to tell the Indian story to each 
other, sacrifice so that our national organiza- 
tion can tell our story to all Indians and to 
all other people. But most of all, we must 
instill within ourselves and our people a be- 
lief in themselves as a people with a future. 

I sincerely hope that we can go on record 
at this convention by drawing a common 
blueprint for today in our communities; 
honestly appraising how we as leaders of our 
people can put the true image of the Ameri- 
can Indians’ past and future in its proper 
perspective; honestly inform and unite our 
people regarding their common goals, and 
then join hands with all Indians to make a 
more effective and representative organiza- 
tion. 

This will take great sacrifice and dedica- 
tion which infuses tolerance, patience, un- 
derstanding, truthfulness, simple and clear 
expression of the facts and financial support. 
When we do this, and I hope we shall during 
this Cherokee convention, then we will have 
taken a giant stride toward establishing in 
our own minds Indian dignity. This will be 
the first real step toward attaining our hu- 
man rights. 

In closing, may I say that one of the 
things which has sustained the red man 
through the years has been the concept of 
the Great Spirit. May he give us the guid- 
ance and strength of purpose to find our way 
as Indians in the society of today. 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 19TH ANNUAL 

CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 

AMERICAN INDIANS 
RESOLUTION NO, I—STATEMENT OF POLICY OF 

THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 

Be it resolved, By the National Congress of 
American Indians in the 19th Annual Con- 
vention assembled September 2-7, 1962 at 
Cherokee, N.C. that the following statement 
of policy be and the same is hereby adopted: 

The policy of the Congress (NCAI) is to 
support all action, executive and legislative, 
for the improvement of the economic, educa- 
tional and social status of the American 
Indian; to take all appropriate measures 
available for the preservation, protection and 
economic development of Indian trust prop- 
erty, tribal and individual; to maintain and 
protect the constitutional and civil rights of 
American Indians and the rights of tribes and 
their members under treaties and laws. 

In aid of this policy the Congress (NCAI) 
declares as follows: 

1. Jobs for Indians: Employment to make 
Indians economically independent is of 
paramount importance. The efforts of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in this field are 
highly commended. The Congress (NCAI) 
recommends the establishment of an in- 
dependent division of Economic Development 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs under a sepa- 
rate Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and the expansion of present efforts to bring 
industry to or near Indian reservations and 
communities with a preference right of em- 
ployment for Indians and enlargement of the 
vocational and on-the-job training programs. 
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2. Improved housing for Indians: Decent 
housing should be provided for Indians re- 
siding on and near reservations and in indian 
communities. The Congress (NCAI) is 
pleased with the long strides taken in making 
public housing available on Indian reserva- 
tions. This program deserves further inten- 
sive work to make Indian tribes aware of the 
possibilities of the program and to render 
assistance in bringing the construction of 
housing to fruition. Modification of existing 
law is suggested to extend the benefits to 
Indians whose income is so low that they 
are not eligible to occupy low rental public 
housing units under present law. 

3. Education: The Congress (NCAI) urges 
acceleration in the current effort to insure 
that there are schools and teachers for these 
Indian children for whom such educational 
facilities are now denied. In view of the 
new demands of current technology and in- 
dustry, the Congress (NCAI) points to the 
need for expanding school curriculums to 
include courses in mathematics, science and 
foreign languages in order that Indian grad- 
uates may compete for entrance Into major 
schools of higher learning in the United 
States. 

4. Administration of Indian affairs: Steps 
should be taken to remedy the imbalance be- 
tween Federal personnel devoted to property 
management and those devoted to the people 
themselves. If funds for both purposes are 
not available from the U.S. Congress, some 
shift in allocation should be made to favor 
an increased number of employees who work 
with the people at the expense of decreas- 
ing the number of property-management 
employees. 

5. Development and use of natural re- 
sources; Indian land, minerals and resources 
should be developed and managed to en- 
courage the Indian use of land on the reser- 
vation for agricultural and grazing purposes. 
The highest possible income should be ob- 
tained for Indian owners from trust minerals, 
including oil and gas, and timber. The Bu- 
reau should apply the same principles of 
business, negotiation and bargaining to trust 
resources which an informed non-Indian 
landowner would employe to obtain the 
highest possible price for his property. 

RESOLUTION NO. II—SUBMARGINAL LAND BE 

TRANSFERRED TO INDIAN TRIBES 


Whereas the Secretary of the Interior in 
January 1961 recommended to Congress that 
the United States transfer in trust to 18 
American Indian Tribes the submarginal 
land located on their respective reservations; 
and 

Whereas these lands have been adminis- 
tered and treated substantially as Indian 
lands; and 

Whereas in many instances the tribes have 
been proceeding on the understanding that 
the lands ultimately would be transferred to 
them and in reliance on such understanding 
improvements were made at tribal expense on 
the submarginal lands in water development, 
dams, fencing and structures and the tribes 
have borrowed substantial sums of money 
from the United States to purchase land ad- 
jacent to submarginal land pursuant to land 
purchase and land consolidation plans ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior, and 

Whereas the submarginal lands are needed 
by the Indians to obtain maximum utiliza- 
tion of their tribal land and to augment their 
income; and 

Whereas S. 2183, H.R. 3534 and S. 1925, bills 
to accomplish the transfer of submarginal 
lands to the 18 tribes and now pending in 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the National Congress of 
American Indians in the 19th Annual Con- 
vention assembled at Cherokee, N.C., Septem- 
ber 2-7, 1962, that Congress is petitioned to 
transfer the submarginal lands to the tribes 
and to act on S. 2183, H.R. 3534, and S. 1925 
now before it. 
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RESOLUTION NO. III—REAFFIRMING RESOLUTION 
NO, 6, 17TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OPPOSING 
ACQUISITION OF TRIBAL PROPERTY WITHOUT 
TRIBAL CONSENT 


Whereas by Resolution No. 6 adopted by the 
National Congress of American Indians at its 
17th annual convention in Denver, the Na- 
tional Congress opposed any acquisition of 
tribal property without the consent of the 
tribes in connection with the proposal of 
the United States to acquire by eminent do- 
main tribal property of the Confederated 
Saliah and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead 
Reservation, Mont., for the construction of 
Federal dam projects; and 

Whereas the National Congress has been 
advised that the U.S. Corps of Engineers per- 
sists in Its policy of taking tribal property for 
river control purposes without regard to 
treaty commitments of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Congress of 
American Indians assembled in its 19th an- 
nual convention in Cherokee, N.C., reaffirms 
its Resolution No, 6 adopted in Denver and 
reaffirms its opposition to the acquisition by 
the United States of tribal property in viola- 
tion of treaty agreements and without the 
consent of the tribe concerned. 


RESOLUTION NO. IV-—-PUBLIC LAW 280, 83D CON- 
GRESS BE AMENDED TO REQUIRE INDIAN 
CONSENT 


Whereas at the time he signed Public 
Law 83-280, President Eisenhower char- 
acterized it as “a most unchristianlike ap- 
proach” because the law would permit State 
jurisdiction to be extended without the 
consent of the Indian people affected; and 

Whereas it is contrary to American prin- 
ciples of democracy and self-determination 
to impose jurisdiction on any people with- 
out their consent; and 

Whereas there is now pending in Con- 
gress S. 1479 introducted by Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD and Senator LEE METCALF of 
Montana and H.R. 4756 introduced by Rep- 
resentative ARNOLD OLSEN of Montana which 
would accomplish these purposes: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress amend Public 
Law 280, 83d Congress, to require by refer- 
endum, the consent of the Indian people 
residing on the reservation, as a condition 
to extending State civil and criminal juris- 
diction over Indian people on Indian reser- 
vations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress adopt S. 1479 
or H.R. 4756 before adjournment. 


RESOLUTION NO. V—CONSERVATION VERSUS 
TERMINATION 

Whereas the U.S. Congress and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior are taking action, 
by legislation and administrative measures, 
to carry out the President's program for the 
conservation and development of natural 
resources and recreational areas on land and 
water, and 

Whereas this program takes cognizance of 
diminishing natural resources and recrea- 
tional assets in face of the explosive growth 
of population, and 

Whereas Indian reservations are subject 
not only to the same forces of erosion in 
priceless possessions but also to such moves 
in the Congress as House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108, 83d Congress, for termination of 
Federal supervision, which would open them 
to ruinous exploitation under unrestricted 
private ownership, and 

Whereas in his annual report for 1961 
the Secretary of the Interior acknowledged 
the significance of Indian reservations to 
the Government in relation to the Presi- 
dent's program without bringing out the 
contradictory pose of the termination policy, 
and 

Whereas the application of the President's 
policy with full force to Indian reservations 
will not impair Indian rights and usage now 
enjoyed and in fact will afford an increased 
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income through the multiple use of assets 
under the stepped-up program of the Gov- 
ernment in the conservation and recreational 
fields for the benefit of future generations: 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, By the National Congress of 
American Indians in convention assembled 
that the executive director is hereby in- 
structed to bring this resolution promptly 
to the attention of the President, calling up- 
on him to include Indian reservations in the 
program by specific action, through ad- 
ministrative dispositions or through recom- 
mendations to the U.S, Congress for appro- 
priate legislation, for the benefit of all 
America and so that, as the perpetuation of 
an historic asset distinctively American, 
there will always be Indian reservations and 
there will always be Indians. 


RESOLUTION NO. VI— RESOLUTION ENDORSING 
LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE FOR LOANS TO TRIBAL 
CLAIMANTS BEFORE THE INDIAN CLAIMS COM- 
MISSION 


Whereas Indian tribal claimants before the 
Indian Claims Commission without funds to 
employ and pay expert witnesses are at a 
serious disadvantage in presenting their 
claims against the United States, in opposi- 
tion to the Department of Justice with un- 
limited funds and facilities to present the 
defense of the United States; and 

Whereas the Attorney General of the 
United States has recognized the injustice of 
handicapping Indian tribes in the prosecu- 
tion of their claims and has urged that loan 
funds be made available to such tribes 
through the Department of the Interior: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the National Congress of 
American Indians in the 19th annual con- 
vention assembled at Cherokee, N.C., Sep- 
tember 2-7, 1962, that in order that tribal 
claimants may have the same opportunity to 
present their claims as is available to the 
United States to defend them, that HR. 
11263 or S. 3178 be adopted by Congress be- 
fore adjournment. 


RESOLUTION NO. VII—INDIAN CRAFT STANDARD 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas due to the influx of foreign-made 
craft resembling American Indian-made craft 
flooding the market; and 

Whereas it is the wishes of the American 
Indian to maintain those identities of their 
own handicraft work; and 

Whereas the general public is not able to 
distinguish between the two crafts: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Congress of 
American Indians recommends and encour- 
ages the different tribal groups to authen- 
ticate their arts and crafts in a manner of 
their own choice. 

RESOLUTION NO. VIII—HEALTH RESOLUTION 

Whereas the health problems of American 
Indians and Alaskan natives contrast sharp- 
ly with those of the general population, and 

Whereas these problems are compounded 
by the geographic and cultural isolation 
of Indians which create major obstacles to 
reaching them with effective curative and 
preventive health services, and 

Whereas the Division of Indian Health, 
U.S. Public Health Service, has demonstrated 
steady progress in improving the health of 
recipients of services during the last 7 years; 
such service being made possible by budget 
increases voted by the Congress, and by ad- 
ditional authority through amendments of 
the transfer legislation (Public Law 568, 83d 
Cong.), and 

Whereas this progress, though encourag- 
ing, still falls far short of the objective to 
raise the level of Indian health to that 
of the general population of the United 
States of America; such shi em- 
phasizing the need for still further efforts: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the National Congress of 
American Indians, assembled in con 1962, 
at Cherokee, N.C, September 2-7, upon 
That this organization strongly beige 12 
the Congress ot the United a n vision 
clusion in the 1964 budget of the Health 
of Indian Health of the U.S. Public 
Service the following items: 

1. Indian health activities: $62,400,000 sor 
the curative and preventive health 2 
in amounts which will lead to further 
provement of the health of reper tor 

2. Indian health facilities: $14,800 ick 
the construction of hospitals and n fa 
health centers and stations; sanitation ant 
cilities; and essential personnel quarters: The 
modernization of existing buildings. ans 
National Congress of American million 
strongly urges that a minimum of $6 a 
of the total expenditure proposed for cone 
struction be allocated for sanitation 
struction projects, It is further suggest a 
that the Congress provide for addi stall 
technical positions on the sanitation 
which will enable the Division of 10 
Health, U.S. Public Health Service, to — 
a more rapid implementation of 
health service. 


RESOLUTION NO. IX—ARTS AND CRAFTS 
RESOLUTION (EDUCATION) 


Whereas the Bureau of Indian affairs ute 
completed plans for opening the Inst! 
of American Indian Arts in the former or the 
Fe Indian School on October 1, 1962, % and 
benefit of Indian high school studen recog- 
post-high-school students from all A 
nized tribes in the United States; an t the 
Whereas the program to be offered a de- 
Institute of American Indian Arts with 3 
signed to provide Indian students training 
high quality basic education plus open 
in the fine and applied arts that ties do 
many new employment opportuni 
them; and 
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arts and crafts is an important objective o 

the National Congress of American In 

Now, therefore, be it of 
Resolved by the National Congress ne 

American Indians in the 19th annual Sep⸗ 

vention assembled at Cherokee, NO» ain 

tember 1962, That we endorse the P and 

of the Institute of American Indian Arts In 

encourage interested students to © 

the Institute. 


RESOLUTION NO. X——-RESOLUTION APPRECIA T 


Be it resolved by the National Cong tai 
of American Indians, meeting in nero” 
convention in the beautiful Eastern Ornere 
kee Reservation, Cherokee, N.C., That ti. 
be extended to the following arms of gov" od 
ment, civic associations, business and 
others listed, our deep appreciation con“ 
hearty thanks for hospitality at this 
vention; osley 

First, the city of Cherokee, Chief eS 
Saunooke, the Eastern Band of Chi of 
chief of police and staff, the Bureau ne 
Indian Affairs, Cherokee Indian Agency» bf 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights ne 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary: 
House Committee on Interior and re 
Affairs and the Department of Health, 
cation, and Welfare, Indian Health Branco 

Second, John Parris and Bob Terrell 
the Asheville Citizen, Bruce Roberts of 
National Observer Weekly of W. the 
D.C., Donald Jansen, staff reporter of ©" 
New York Times, station FWBC-TV, dre ger 
ville, S.C., and all the national networks 
coverage, and all advance publicity accorde 
this organization, 0. 

Third, Hon. Philleo Nash, Hon. John 
Carver, Jr., Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall, for 
Roy A. Taylor and Hon. Sam J. Ervin 
their fine contribution to this convention. 


RESOLUTION NO. XI-—PHOENIX MEDIC 
CENTER 
Whereas the Indians maintain a specia 
and unique fiduciary relationship with 
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Federal Government through which progress 
is largely dependent upon cooperation, pa- 
tience and mutual understanding and re- 
spect; and 

Whereas there has developed between the 
U.S. Public Health Service and the Indians 
of Arizona a relationship which has clearly 
demonstrated this mutual respect and under- 
standing; and 

Whereas the Indians of Arizona have noted 
a remarkable rate of progress in the Indian 
health program on the various reservations 
throughout Arizona; and 

Whereas the Indians of Arizona are now 
beginning to recognize that preventive 
health programs and adequate followup care 
are essential and integral supplements to 
direct medical care in the establishment of 
a complete medical care program upon which 
further progress is dependent; and 

Whereas there exists between many of 
the Indians of Arizona basic cultural differ- 
ences and mental attitudes toward both cu- 
rative and preventive health programs nor- 
mally accepted by non-Indians which are 
generally ized and appreciated by the 
staff of the U.S. Public Health Service; and 

Whereas the general attitude of the In- 
dians of Arizona is that they are not ready 
to accept services in a community hospital 
and they prefer and will enter Indian hos- 
pitals where they can feel more comfortable 
in a familiar and understanding atmos- 
phere; and 

Whereas any change in the foreseeable 
future to enforce the Indians of Arizona to 
accept services in community hospitals 
which are not tailored to fit specific needs 
and in which there is limited or no under- 
standing of the Indians’ basic culture, so- 
cial, environmental, and economic back- 
grounds which are essential and integral 
parts of a complete medical care program 
would be detrimental to the future health 
status of the individual Indian as well as 
to the continued progress of the overall In- 
dian health program in Arizona: Be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the National Congress of 
American Indians, assembled in convention 
at Cherokee, N.C., September 2-7, 1962, con- 
curs with the expressed views of the vari- 
ous tribal councils of Arizona Indians that 
the most desirable and effective method of 
providing the health services needed by the 
Indians in the Southwest requires a medical 
center in Phoenix, Ariz., staffed and operated 
by the Public Health Service, which would 
coordinate and cooperate with the individ- 
ual reservation hospitals. The National 
Congress of American Indians urges the U.S. 
Congress for early authorization and appro- 
priation of actual construction funds for the 
construction of a Phoenix Indian hospital. 

RESOLUTION NO, XII—COMMEMORATION 

Whereas Dr. Laverne , executive 
director of the Association on American In- 
dian Affairs, passed away in a tragic acci- 
dent last month; and 

Whereas Dr. Madigan was a true friend of 
American Indians and worked long and hard 
for them and their interests in the social 
and economic fields devoting her talents and 
time unstintingly in and out of the asso- 
ciations; and 

Whereas through her efforts and the pro- 
grams of the association the Indians, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West are making 
appreciable progress in community rela- 
tionships: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the National Congress of 
American Indians in the 19th convention 
assembled September 2-7, 1962, that it èx- 
presses its deep regrets for the untimely 
passing of Dr. Madigan and the loss of a true 
and sympathetic friend of the American In- 
dian who approached their problems with a 
warm and understanding heart. 
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RESOLUTION NO. x- ro REPRODUCE COPIES OF 
THE MANUAL OF OPERATIONS 

Whereas various tribes and individual 
members of National Congress of American 
Indians have made inquiries with reference 
to duties and functions of our organization 
and its officers; and 

Whereas a manual of operations was 
adopted, by resolution No. 33, at the 16th 
annual convention at Phoenix, Ariz., and 

Whereas it appears that many of our tribes 
and members are not aware of this docu- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Congress of 
American Indians in convention assembled 
at the 19th annual convention, September 
2-7, 1962, at Cherokee, N.C., hereby instruct 
the executive director to reproduce copies of 
the Manual of Operations and make avail- 
able to all National Congress of American 
Indians officials and to all tribes. 


RESLUTION NO. XIV-—-COMMEMORATION OF 
INDIAN LEADERS 


Whereas the National Chairman of Pro- 
grams honoring the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Sequoyah; and 

Whereas it is the desire to have a me- 
morial postage stamp issued honoring this 
great Indian, inventor of the Cherokee alpha- 
bet; and 

Whereas this is one means to commemo- 
rate our great Indian leaders through the 
times: Now, therefore, be it. 

Resolved by the National Congress of 
American Indians in the 19th annual conven- 
tion assembled, September 2-7, 1962, ap- 
proach the Postmaster General to issue a 
postage stamp honoring the great Sequoyah; 
and be it further 

Resolved, The executive director of the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians be di- 
rected to accomplish this intent. 


[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen Times, 
Sept. 3, 1962] 
INDIANS ARRIVE IN CHEROKEE FOR Bia 
CONVENTION 
(By John Parris) 

CHEROKEE.—The greatest representation of 
Indian tribes ever to congregate east of the 
Mississippi poured into Cherokee Sunday. 

They came by air and by car, from every 
section of the country for the 19th annual 
convention of the National Congress of 
American Indians. 

The convention gets underway at 10 a.m. 
Monday with a parade of tribes the 
streets of this smallest capital city in 
America. 

Thousands of paleface visitors to the 
Cherokee reservation clogged the highway 
and streets with bumper-to-bumper traffic 
throughout the day and into the night Sun- 
day, presenting a phenomenon to the visit- 
ing Indians from across the country, who 
admitted they had never seen anything 
like it. 

Hundreds of early arrivals—representing 
a third of the 75 tribes expected for the 
6-day gathering—congregated in little groups 
throughout Sunday to do some Indian 
politicking. 

The office of vice president of the organi- 
zation is up for election and it carries with 
it high prestige among the tribes. 

Three candidates were reported Sunday 
night in the running: incumbent Nelson 
Jose, Pima Indian of Sacaton, Ariz.; John 
Shaw, an Oklahoma Osage of Burbank, Okla.; 
and Chief Osley Bird Saunooke of the East- 
ern Band of Cherokees. 

Robert Burnette, NCAI executive director, 
said the candidates would be in the parade 
Monday morning dressed in tribal costume. 
However, Saunooke is not expected to be 
‘walking in the parade since he recently in- 
jured his foot and has been forced to use 
@ cane, 
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Burnette said that Indian politics is no 
different from any other politics—“except 
Indian politics is rough.” 

Several prominent government officials and 
political leaders will participate in the week- 
long convention. 

Among the early arrivals was Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, John A. Carver, 
Jr., who is scheduled to deliver a major 
address at 12:45 p.m. Monday. Carver spent 
most of Sunday afternoon on an inspection 
tour of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, going over the sections of the Bryson 
City-Fontana Road now under construction. 

Carver, who visited the Smokemont and 
Deep Creek campgrounds, was astounded by 
the tremendous congestion of traffic, not only 
on the park roads but other highways in 
western North Carolina. He said something 
should be done to alleviate this problem, 
particularly as it applies to the park and 
the village of Cherokee, which has become 
a bottleneck. 

Philleo Nash, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, arrived late Sunday night. He is 
scheduled to address the convention at 1:30 
p.m. Tuesday. 

Also among the early arrivals was Con- 
gressman Roy A. TAYLOR of the 12th District, 
a member of the Indian Affairs Subcommit- 
tee of the House, who will speak at 10 a.m. 
Tuesday. 

Representative WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Demo- 
crat, of Colorado, Chairman of the Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee, was expected to fly 
into Asheville Monday morning and address 
the convention at 2:15 p.m. 

Delegates and official guests attended the 
final performance of “Unto These Hills,” 
the Cherokee Indian drama as guests of the 
Cherokee Historical Association Sunday 
night. 

Carol White, general manager of the Chero- 
kee Historical Association, said that with 
the final performance, attendance for the 
1962 season would run approximately 130,000 
paid admissions. This would compare with 
116,627 last year. 


[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen Times, 
Sept. 4, 1962] 
CARVER HEARD AT CHEROKEE—INDIAN POLICY 
Is DISCUSSED 
(By John Parris) 

CHEROKEE.—The prime emphasis of the 
Kennedy administration in Indian affairs 
is being put on economic development. 

This expression of policy was made by 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior John A. 
Carver here Monday at the opening session 
of the 19th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians. 

He said that the economic future of the 
Nation’s 600,000 Indians is of prime concern 
to the Kennedy administration and that it 
is working to bring about maximum Indian 
economic self-sufficiency. 

Two other goals, Carver said, round out a 
trinity of major objectives which has NCAI 
backing: full participation of Indians in 
American life, and equal citizenship rights 
and responsibilities for Indians. 

He raised the question of termination of 
Federal services on Indian reservations, an 
issue raised during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

“Termination implies abruptness,” he said, 
pointing out that Congress has the power to 

termination as an objective, and then 
added: 

“We ought to be more concerned with the 
dynamics or movement of our policy rather 
than with ethically aei or polit- 
ically impossible termination Federal 
programs.” 


A few minutes later, Congressman WAYNE 
N. ASPINALL, Democrat, of Colorado, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interior 
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and Insular Affairs, set the delegates cheer- 
ing when he announced during an address 
from the same platform: 

“As long as I am chairman of the com- 
mittee no Indian tribe in the United States 
will be terminated until it is ready for ter- 
mination.” 

Carver, in speaking to delegates of some 
30 Indian tribes gathered here for their first 
meeting east of the Mississippi, compared 
Interior Department statements on Indian 
policy in 1961 and 1962 with those issued 
three-quarters of a century ago. 

“Plans of our Indian policy in the 1870’s 
were frankly materialistic,” he said. “We 
wanted to push the Indians aside so that 
the railroads could be built, the settlers 
could move in and the mineral wealth of the 
Black Hills could be opened up. 

“The ethical orientation of policy found 
its place in the subordinate aspects—the 
determination that coercion should be ap- 
plied humanely, that administration should 
be civil rather than military, and that 
presumably ethically oriented Christian 
churches could have the authority of select- 
ing our agency superintendents. 

“Today,” Carver said, “the ethical con- 
siderations have achieved primacy so that 
we have real governmental difficulties per- 
mitting the development of hydroelectric, 
flood control or reclamation projects which 
will have the effect of flooding land owned 
by the Indians.“ 

He said that he was struck by the com- 
parison between progress made by the In- 
dians themselves in the interim with the 
progress “which the Government has failed 
to make in treating with what is called the 
Indian problem.” In 1875, he said, the 
ancestors of the delegates to the convention 
were largely without competence in the Eng- 
lish language. They were in places still at 
war with the United States. They were 
herded like animals and were as a matter of 
Government policy subjected to soup-kitchen 
subsistence to wean them away from their 
nomadic life. 

Today, Carver said, there is universality 
of education among the Indians. They are 
citizens of the United States, they have 
attained prominence in the arts, in busi- 
ness, in government and in politics. 

Yet, Government policy until the present 
remained static and continued to treat the 
problem in the same terms after all these 
changes had taken place, he said. 

Carver blamed it on “the inertia of Gov- 
ernment itself, the vested interests in In- 
dianness, the national conscience—the hang- 
over from the absence of an ethical basis 
for our original policies and the tendency 
or temptation to equate the conditions of 
all Indians with some specific group.“ 

ASPINALL outlined for the delegates the 
role of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs in Indian affairs. 

He told them he was anxious to help im- 
prove conditions “and to work with you to 
make Indian life in this country measure 
up to the full advantages which American 
citizenship entails.” 

“Not,” ASPINALL said, “simply because you 
are a minority group. Not because you are 
descendants of the first inhabitants of this 
country, but because you are citizens of the 
United States and your children deserve 
what my children and my neighbor’s chil- 
dren deserve.“ 

He said he was convinced that “full un- 
derstanding and cooperation among Con- 
gress, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
various tribal councils and the individual 
Indian are essential if we expect to bring 
about a satisfactory relationship between 
our Indians and our Government.” 

Then, Chief Osley Bird Saunooke of the 
Eastern Band of Cherokees officially wel- 
comed the delegates to Cherokee. 

The next speaker was Dr. Caruth J. Wag- 
ner, Chief of the Division of Indian Health 
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of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, who made these promises to the 
NCAL. 

1. The Public Health Service will do 
everything within its capabilities to con- 
tinue to implement a program that will 
raise the health status of the American In- 
dian to the highest possible level in the 
shortest possible time. 

2. Specific health programs will be plan- 
ned with the active participation of the 
tribal councils and their health committees. 

3. “We will actively solicit continuous ap- 
praisal and evaluation of our programs,” he 
added, “by each tribal group and make 
every effort within the limits of good health 
practice and available resources to provide 
services that are to the best interest of 
the Indian in respect to his culture, his 
personal goals and personal needs.” 

He said he came into the program firmly 
convinced that in spite of the giant strides 
made in the past, “there remains a tre- 
mendous amount of work to be done before 
we can state the Indian is receiving com- 
prehensive health service and that our ulti- 
mate goal is in sight.” 


[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) News Sentinel, 
Sept. 5, 1962] 
INDIANS DEVELOP RESOURCES, SKILLS— GOALS 
OUTLINED AT CONVENTION 

CHEROKEE, N.C., September 5—The US. 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs says a great 
deal of progress has been made recently 
toward fuller development of Indian-owned 
physical resources, skills, and capacities. 

Philleo Nash told delegates to the 19th 
convention of the National Congress of 
American Indians here yesterday that “we 
have made a good beginning in our march 
along the new trail” and the way is now clear 
for heightening development activity on the 
reservations. 

“The touchstone of our administration,” he 
said, “is economic development among Indi- 
ans on the reservations. One of our long- 
range goals is maximum Indian economic 
self-sufficiency.” 

Two additional goals, he added, are full 
participation of Indians in American life and 
equal citizenship privileges and responsibili- 
ties for Indians. 


TAKES HARD WORK 


“In one form or another, these are goals 
that have been set for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Indians time and time again,” 
Nash said. 

“But for over 150 years,” he added, “nobody 
has yet apparently been able to meet them. 
I do not claim to know the reason why. 
They are challenging but they are also at- 
tainable. I think they just take some hard 
work, not only on the part of the Bureau but 
on the part of Indians as well.” 

Nash announced plans for recruiting eco- 
nomic development specialists this year and 
placing them at the various Indian agencies 
across the country in the area offices and in 
Washington. 

APPROPRIATIONS UP 

Nash said one of the most gratifying de- 
velopments during the past year was the in- 
crease in the appropriation authorization for 
the Bureau’s credit program—from $17 mil- 
lion to $27 million. 

Nash said there now are 20 industrial 
plants on or near Indian reservations as a 
result of coordinated efforts of Indian tribes, 
local communities, various other Government 
agencies, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Furthermore, he said, there is every reason 
to expect that job-providing industrial opera- 
tions in the reservation areas will increase in 
the years ahead. 

Earlier, a similar note was sounded by Rep- 
resentative Roy A. Tartor, Democrat of 
North Carolina, who said, “We are anxious to 
assist Indian citizens in advancing economi- 
cally, socially, and politically.” 
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[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, Sept. 
8, 1962] 
RESOURCE FIGHT SEEN BY INDIAN 

CHEROKEE, N.C., September 7—The high 
chief of American Indians said last night 
the red men are going to have to unite and 
fight to keep the resources of Indian land 
for the benefit of Indians. 

Walter Wetzel, chief of the Blackfoot Tribe 
in Montana and president of the congress, 
was the final major speaker at the con- 
vention. 

“We Indians are struggling unsuccess- 
fully with the problems of maintaining home 
and family and Indian ownership of In- 
dian land,” said Wetzel. “We must strike. 
We must seek a new policy. We must join 
together and fight with determination to 
keep the God-given resources of Indian lands 
for the Indians’ own benefit.” 

These, he said, have been owned by the 
Indians for centuries and are a yital part 
of the red man’s American heritage. 

He suggested that the tribes join together 
under the banner of the Indian congress 
and adopt what he called a new percep- 
tion—that of concentrating on the develop- 
ment of Indian human and natural resources 
at home on the reservation. 

Wetzel in public life is a consultant to 
Interior Secretary Stewart Udall on Indian 
affairs. 

“It is essential that the Federal agencies 
dealing with Indian affairs work in close co- 
operation,” he said, “and that responsibili- 
ties placed on these agencies be in accord- 
ance with the aims and goals of President 
Kennedy. 

“If the superintendents,” he added, “will 
sit down with the governing body or the 
councils and take a realistic look at the 
conditions and morals of the Indian peo- 
ple, much benefit would emanate from such 
meetings and definite results would no doubt 
be forthcoming.” 

Wetzel said he and other consultants to 
Udall feel that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
represents a third party which can bring 
together Indians and others in such a way 
as to promote Indian self-sufficiency and in- 
crease the extent of Indian participation in 
the affairs of the communities surrounding 
the reservations. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 6, 1962] 


RIGHTS Drive Ser BY INDIAN TRIBES—UNITED 
STATES Sam To SUPPORT ACTION IN COURT 
AND EDUCATION 

(By Donald Janson) 

CHEROKEE, N.C., September 5.—The Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians is plan- 
ning a two-pronged attack on discrimination 
against Indians. 

Under the plan, called Operation Constitu- 
tion, lawyers would be hired to defend In- 
dians in test cases throughout the country. 

Simultaneously, an educational campaign 
would be conducted on the reservations to 
make sure that Indians understood their 
rights. 

Numerous instances of discrimination were 
alleged at recent hearings in the Dakotas and 
in the southwest conducted by the Constitu- 
tional Rights Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

The subcommittee heard Indian charges of 
brutality at the hands of white policemen, 
false arrest, discrimination in the adminis- 
tration of State welfare programs and in ad- 
mission to hospitals and public schools, and 
inadequate law enforcement on reservations. 

MANY UNAWARE OF RIGHTS 

Testimony indicated that many Indians 
were unaware of their rights to counsel, jury 
trial, equal protection of the laws and due 
process of law. Many had never heard of 
change of venue. Many could not afford a 
lawyer in any case. 

“Even members of the tribal councils, the 
Indian leaders on the reservations, often 
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know little about this,” Robert Burnette, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Congress of 
American Indians, said today. 

Mr. Burnette said private foundations 
would be asked to help finance Operation 
Constitution. 

He reported that Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy had pledged full cooperation and 
that “all efforts will be coordinated and 
cleared through the Department of Justice.” 

“There are hundreds of cases that need at- 
tention,” Mr. Burnette said in an interview 
between sessions of the congress’ annual 
convention here. 

A start on prosecuting these cases, Mr. 
Burnette said, would serve as a warning that 
Indians were no longer passively accepting 
injustice. He said it was possible that “a 
great deal of the maltreatment and violations 
of civil rights will cease immediately.” 

Senator Sam J. Ervry, Ja., Democrat, of 
North Carolina, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, has called his panel’s investigation 
“the first such congressional inquiry into this 
most important and all-too-long-neglected 
area of law. 

The subcommitte plans to draft corrective 
legislation for consideration by the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Operation Constitution would provide legal 
aid not only in cases of alleged violation of 
individual rights, but also to challenge the 
constitutionality of certain Federal, State, 
and local laws and ordinances. 

The National Congress of American In- 
dians is holding its 19th annual convention 
in this reservation of the Eastern Band of 
the Cherokee Tribe in the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 

The congress is the country’s only all-In- 
dian national association. It represents 75 
of the Nation’s 250 tribes and bands, and 
more than half the nearly 600,000 Indians in 
the country. About 50 tribes are represented 
by some 200 Indians at this convention. 


{From the New York Times, Sept. 8, 1962] 
ANTI-INDTAN Bras Is LAID TO STATES—TRIBAL 
CONVENTION TOLD OF SENATE INQUIRY 

FINDINGS 

(By Donald Janson) 

CHEROKEE, N.C., September 7.—A Senate 
investigation has found that some States, 
having assumed civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion over Indian reservations in recent years, 
are failing to provide equal protection of 
the law there. 

“We have found cases in which crimes have 
been committed on the reservations and 
State officials have made no attempts to bring 
the criminals to justice,” Senator Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr. said tonight. 

Mr. Ervin, Democrat, of North Carolina, 
is chairman of the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. His unit is conducting a nationwide 
investigation into complaints by Indians. 

In a speech to the final session of the an- 
nual convention of the National Congress of 
American Indians, he also reported that “in 
some States which have not assumed juris- 
diction, State officers are arresting Indians 
on the reservations and prosecuting them for 
crimes over which the Federal authorities 
have exclusive jurisdiction.” 

Mr. Ervin, unable to leave the Senate in 
time to attend the convention dinner as 
planned, addressed the Indians by a connec- 
tion from Washington to the Boundary Tree 
Lodge here. 

The jurisdictional tangle, he said, is com- 
plicated by allegations of hostility toward 
Indians on the part of law enforcement offi- 
cials. 

A law in 1953 conferred civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over reservation Indians to 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, California, 
and Oregon, Alaska was added later. 
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INDIANS CHARGE PREJUDICE 


The legislation also allowed other States 
to assume jurisdiction. Few have, however, 
Partly because of strong Indian opposition. 
Indians contend that in many States preju- 
dice against them is too strong to permit 
fair treatment. 

Today the Indians here, representing about 
50 tribes throughout the country, adopted a 
resolution urging that the law be amended 
to require the consent of the Indians on a 
reservation before State law could supplant 
Federal jurisdiction there. 

The law was passed at a time when termi- 
nation of Federal responsibility for Indian 
affairs was the expressed policy of Congress 
and the Eisenhower administration. 

The present administration does not favor 
termination unless individual tribes ask to 
be shifted to State jurisdiction and are found 
ready, educationally and otherwise to fend 
for themselves. 


CHAOTIC SITUATION CITED 


Mr, Ervin said that the law had resulted 
in some chaotic“ situations, 

He quoted an Indian judge whose reser- 
vation is situated in two States as saying: 

“To make the confusion more complete, 
we find some laws are being enforced by one 
of the States but not by the law-enforcement 
authorities of the other State.” 

A member of the committee that drafted 
the convention’s resolution, Mrs. Pauline 


‘Tyndall, secretary of the Omaha Tribe of 


Nebraska, said in an interview that her State 
“has failed to provide proper law enforce- 
ment” on her reservation since being given 
jurisdiction in 1953. 

Until this year, she said, the closest police- 
man was in the county seat of Pender 27 
miles away and he refused to respond to 
calls. The result, she said, was brawling, 
deaths, and vandalism. 

This year, she said, a policeman has been 
stationed 8 miles away but not near enough 
to forestall continuing vandalism. 

Policemen now respond to calls, she said, 
but sometimes resort to “brutal beatings” of 
Indians they arrest. 

She said that as a result of prejudice 
Indians were treated more harshly than 
whites by law-enforcement officers and re- 
ceived more severe sentences. 

About 200 Indians, some from as far away 
as the State of Washington, attended the 
5-day convention here on the reservation of 
the Eastern Band of the Cherokee Tribe. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 8, 1962] 
THE OLDEST SETTLERS 

The Indians were here first—probably 
many thousands of years before Columbus 
arrived, but they are still having trouble 
getting and maintaining all the rights that 
were theirs nearly five centuries ago. The 
National Congress of American Indians, in 
session at Cherokee, N.C., has been orga- 
nizing a campaign to help them defend 
themselves. 

Their rights are threatened in two main 
ways. One is discrimination by white men 
who believe that they are the superior race 
and need not bother too much about doing 
justice to individual Indians. The other 
threat is Government policy. This policy, if 
one takes the reports of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs literally, is often genial. We are 
trying to educate the Indians, especially 
every one of the little Indians. We are doing 
something to help them irrigate their lands, 
improve their stock, develop their resources 
and even bring in industries on the old res- 
ervations. 

But the policy of Congress, as set forth 
nearly a decade ago, is “to make the Indians 
* * * subject to the same laws and entitled 
to the same privileges and responsibilities as 
are applicable to other citizens of the United 
States.” This policy, which may be theoreti- 
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cally sound but has broad and extremely seri- 
ous implications for the Indians, calls for 
termination of Government aid and super- 
vision as soon as possible. However, it has 
been misinterpreted, distorted, and exploited, 
to the Indians’ cost. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee has recently heard shocking testi- 
mony of discrimination against individual 
Indians, including false arrest, illegal with- 
holding of State welfare aid, and inadequate 
protection against white offenders on reser- 
vations. At most the Indian is a small 
minority group, but each individual Indian 
has as many rights as any white person. 
Furthermore, he must be protected in his old 
traditions and ways of life if he wishes to 
retain them. 


DISAPPEARING DUNES 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
nature is buffeted repeatedly by man’s 
attempts to shape and change his en- 
vironment. The conservation movement 
in the United States was born out of the 
necessity for preventing excesses in that 
direction. 

Arecent article in the New York Times 
related some activities in my own State 
of Oregon where efforts to control natu- 
ral forces have created new controversy 
over natural resource management poli- 
cies. The article tells of the dunes 
planting program conducted by the U.S. 
Forest Service to prevent the shifting of 
sand along a section of the Oregon coast 
—once described by authorities as “the 
most magnificent dunes on the North 
American continent.” 

As sponsor of legislation to give this 
uniquely beautiful seacoast area the pro- 
tection of national park status, Iam par- 
ticularly disturbed by the Times story. 
It should serve as a warning to those 
officials who have opposed my proposal 
for the Oregon Dunes National Seashore 
that time is running out on our oppor- 
tunities to safeguard this great natural 
scenic asset and tourist attraction. Un- 
less protective action is taken soon, a 
large section of the awe-inspiring dunes 
could be reduced to mediocrity unworthy 
of recognition as a national park unit. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record, the New York 
Times article of September 2, 1962, en- 
titled “Dispute Centers on Oregon 
Dunes.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

DISPUTE CENTERS ON OREGON DuNES—STA- 
BILIZATION PLAN RAISES FEARS OF CONSER- 
VATIONISTS 
FLORENCE, OREG., September 1.—A political 

storm has been raging over the proposed 

Oregon Dunes National Seashore here for 3 

years. 

Now local conservationists are increasing- 
ly alarmed over a dunes stabilization pro- 
gram they fear is destroying the scenic and 
recreational values of the area. At the same 
time they deplore expansion of carnival- 
type businesses and private housing devel- 
opments. 

If these activities continue unchecked, 
they believe, the national seashore idea will 
become a fading dream. 

Planting of beach grass by the U.S. Forest 
Service has focused new attention on the 
attempts of Senator MAURINE NEWBERGER and 
her late husband, Senator Richard Neu- 
berger, to preserve the dunes under the Na- 
tional Park Service. 
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The area has been leveled off into what 
appears to be something quite different 
from the shifting and gentle curves of the 
dunes that were there previously. A bull- 
dozer is used to level the sand before 
planting. 


TREATMENT OF CRITICAL AREAS 


The Forest Service, which now manages 
most of the 35,000-acre dunes area, asserts 
the planting of beach grass, followed by 
scotch broom and lodgepole or shore pine, 
is only being done in critical areas where 
the moving sand threatens campsites, roads, 
and river and lake outlets. Their published 
plan calls for the stabilizing of 6,622 acres 
by this method over the next few years. 

While Forest Service officials deny any 
plan to stabilize the entire dunes area, con- 
servationists point to an article in a recent 
timber journal that describes just such a 
plan. The author of the article is on the 
Forest Service staff. 

Nevertheless, the Service recognizes the 
dunes as a “key area for recreation,” and 
all other possible use of the land is said to 
be “subordinated to recreation and scenery.” 

Local opponents of the Park Service's tak- 
ing over the dunes point out that the sand, 
if allowed to shift in its natural course, 
would have closed up the outlet of Cleawox 
Lake. They maintain that the stoppage 
would result in the lake’s inundating Hon- 
eyman State Park, one of the State’s most 
popular tourist centers. 

But conservationists contend there are 
other ways to protect the Cleawox Lake out- 
let, such as dynamiting or bulldozing, which 
the Forest Service has used elsewhere. 

The dunes are adjacent to three other 
large fresh-water lakes—Woahink, Siltcoos 
and Tahkenitch—46 miles of Pacific Ocean 
beach from Florence south to Coos Bay; for- 
ested land, and the Sea Lion Caves, the only 
mainland rookery on the Pacific. It is the 
unique combination of these recreational re- 
sources in one area that prompted the Pa- 
cific Coast Recreation Survey staff in 1959 
to suggest that the National Park Service 
establish the national seashore in Oregon. 

Because of pressures from local property 
holders who don’t want to sell their land 
and who fought Senator NeuBERGER’s plan— 
the Senator is drafting a compromise meas- 
ure that would confine the national seashore 
area west of Highway 101. But local oppo- 
nents are skeptical and agree with support- 
ers who believe the National Park Service 
would not accept this plan because it ex- 
cludes the lakes. It is the combination of 
dunes and lakes that makes the area 
unusual, 

To the surprise and disappointment of 
dunes backers, President Kennedy’s conser- 
vation message to Congress earlier this year 
did not include the Oregon dunes as one of 
the areas he recommended to be preserved 
under the National Park Service. 

Nevertheless, the Interior Department, 
which has jurisdiction over the Park Serv- 
ice, has continually supported the Neuberger 
plan, and still supports it in principle, ac- 
cording to Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior John A, Carver. 

If there is no action soon, thousands of 
acres of dunes will be covered over, their 
hauntingly beautiful contours buried by 
dense growth. More and more commercial- 
ization of the area will occur. And if 
the conservationists are right, the National 
Park Services interest in the Oregon dunes 
will disappear. 


CBS REPORTS ON SMOKING AND 
HEALTH 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
courage and conviction were displayed 
by “CBS Reports” in Wednesday night’s 
television essay entitled “The Teenage 
Smoker.” 
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Jack Gould, of the New York Times, in 
a perceptive, commendatory review of 
the program, published in yesterday’s 
Times, appropriately commented: 

If in the future charges are made that 
commercial television is beholden to its ad- 
vertisers, last night’s edition of “CBS Re- 
ports” will be a major exhibit in contradic- 
tion. 


If any evidence is needed of the ex- 
treme pressures militating against forth- 
right public discussion of smoking and 
health, such evidence can be found in 
the instantaneous howls of the tobacco 
industry, protesting that the program 
did not adequately portray the position 
of tobacco’s defenders. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TV: A BURNING Issu—E—“CBS Reports” Ex- 
AMINES RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SMOKING 
AND CANCER 

(By Jack Gould) 

If in the future charges are made that 
commercial television is beholden to its ad- 
vertisers, last night’s addition of “CBS Re- 
ports” will be a major exhibit in contradic- 
tion. 

The documentary unit of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, under the direction of 
Fred W. Friendly, addressed itself boldly and 
uncompromisingly to the issue of the rela- 
tionship between cigarette smoking and lung 
cancer. 

Included in the filmed analysis of the 
controversy over health and smoking was the 
part played by tobacco advertising, includ- 
ing the familiar commercials that are such 
an integral part of the American TV scene. 
The tobacco industry spends at least $70 mil- 
lion a year in television advertising, accord- 
ing to Variety. 

There were repercussions before the pro- 
gram reached the air. George V. Allen, Jr., 
president of the Tobacco Research Institute, 
Inc., said that the documentary was “a one- 
sided presentation against tobacco,” that he 
had been quoted out of context and that 
CBS had inadequately stressed the view in 
some quarters that the primary causes of 
lung cancer were unknown. 

CBS had no comment on the protest, 
merely observing that the competency of the 
men working on “CBS Reports” was common 
knowledge. 

In what was its first program of the new 
season, bearing the title of “The Teenage 
Smoker,” the CBS unit relied largely on in- 
formation that had been reported earlier. 
Its contribution was to pull together the 
loose ends in a major TV special document 
designed to stimulate national discussion 
of the subject of physical well-being and 
smoking. 

The program’s overwhelming force lay in 
the testimony of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in Great Britain and officials of the 
U.S. Public Health Service that there was a 
statistical correlation between smoking and 
the incidence of lung cancer. 

“The Teenager Smoker,” narrated by Harry 
Reasoner, showed slides prepared by the 
American Cancer Society. The destruction 
of lung sacs and clogging of arterial vessels 
was attributed to excessive smoking. 

In rebuttal the viewer heard Dr. Clarence 
Cook Little, scientific director of the Tobacco 
Research Center, and Dr. Harry S. N. 
Greene, chairman of the department of 
pathology at the Yale University School of 
Medicine, maintain that it was not clearly 
established that a cigarette caused cancer in 
man. 
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Stephen Fleischman, producer of the pro- 
gram, obviously set aside time for the anti- 
cancer theory but neither Dr. Little nor 
Dr. Greene responded very directly to the 
data supporting a correlation between the 
disease and heavy use of cigarettes. 

The British Government’s campaign to 
implement the Royal College’s findings 
against cigarette smoking were especially 
interesting. The British cigarette companies 
have been persuaded not to advertise their 
wares on TV before 9 p.m., a move designed 
to curb appeals to young people to take up 
smoking. 

The content of American cigarette ad- 
vertising, including the highly romanticized 
appeals on TV, were cited in connection with 
the issue of introducing young people in the 
United States to the cigarette habit. 

Mr. Reasoner concluded that there was 
little likelihood of any grand decision on 
cigarette smoking but maintained that Gov- 
ernment, the tobacco industry, the medical 
profession, and the journalistic media had 
continuing roles to play in helping the in- 
dividual make his own decision. 

“CBS Reports,” which was edited with 
the crispness for which the series is noted 
admirably did its share last night. 


ONLY BRAVE U.S. STAND WILL 
PREVENT BIG WAR 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excellent news column 
by the distinguished columnist Mr. 
Henry J. Taylor. The column is entitled 
“Only Brave U.S. Stand Will Prevent 
Big War: Lessons of History Are Clear,” 
and was printed in the September 18, 
1962, issue of the State, of Columbia, 
S.C. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ONLY Brave U.S. STAND WILL PREVENT Bic 
War: Lessons OF History ARE CLEAR 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Khrushchev wants us to dwell on the hor- 
rors to the United States of atomic attack 
if we upset his Cuba position and forget 
the horrors to the Soviet Union. 

It is an ancient trick. The best—and 
only—counteroffensive to this is our own 
bravery. With it, praise God, there will be 
no war. 

Deep in our national heart we live by our 
fine old American saying, “Don’t tread on 
me.” We must live by it now and have 
security, or soon we will not live at all. 
For if we are afraid to fight, you and I will 
do nothing but die in a war that need not 
be. 

STUPID CUNNING 


In Geneva and elsewhere, I have experi- 
enced countless meetings officially with the 
Kremlin regime. For 4 years I encountered 
them all. You are lost in dealing with the 
Communists until you realize that great 
stupidity and great cunning can go together. 

We are merely rationing Khrushchev as, 
piece by piece, he eats Berlin. 

Similarily he eats Laos, eats Cuba, even 
eats the shoreline of the United States. It 
is too late for half measures in Cuba, and 
certainly too late for no measures. 


CRIES FOR PEACE 

The choice is no longer ours. Humanity 
cries out for peace and the assurance of 
peace. But we cannot avoid war if we re- 
fuse to risk it, as we did in the Berlin air- 
lift, the Quemoy intervention by the 7th 
Fleet, the Lebanon landings. 

This much we know. In fact, forgetting 
this is what caused us our agony today in 
Cuba. 
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Al Capone used to say, “We don’t want no 
trouble.” Neither does Khrushchev. These 
Kremlin khans are not going to knock the 
world into radioactive rubble, including 
Mother Russia. They have a better idea. 


DO IT OURSELVES 


They expect us to knock ourselves out, by 
appeasing them. For aggressor nations 
choose their victims among the bluffers, not 
among those of sober strength; among the 
craven, not among those with stout hearts, 
great productivity and an absolute determi- 
nation to fight if they are trod upon. This 
is the key to our security. We have no other. 

The Russian expression for someone who 
has very little power, is “short hands.” 
Communists say, “Promises are words which 
inferior people exact from each other when 
they are not sure of their own strength.” 
We must not be unsure of ourselves or have 
“short hands” in nearby Cuba. 


WORDS NOR DOLLARS 


We cannot do with words, we cannot do 
with dollars, what we fail to do with guts. 
A nation that doubts itself enlists in the 
ranks of the enemy and bears arms against 
itself, guaranteeing its own defeat by being 
the first to be convinced of it. 

Accordingly, Khrushchev told Poet Robert 
Frost we would not fight. “Khrushchev 
thinks,” said Frost, “we will sit on one hand 
and then the other.” Well, if we will not 
fight in Cuba, where will we fight? And 
what will Khrushchev demand next? 


HIS WORDS 


On April 20, 1961, 3 days after the Bay of 
Pigs debacle, President Kennedy stated that 
“if the nations of this hemisphere should 
fail to meet their commitments against out- 
side Communist penetration, then I want it 
clearly understood that this Government will 
not hesitate in meeting its primary obliga- 
tions, which are the security of our Nation 
* * * Should that time ever come, we do not 
intend to be lectured on intervention by 
those whose character was stamped for all 
time in the bloody streets of Budapest.” 

What we must face are present realities. 
In effect, Cuba has been invaded. A great 
U.S. naval base (Guantanamo) in the shade 
of the Panama Canal stands surrounded 
now by a solid ring of enemy artillery. 

FACE REALITIES 

The US. Navy, Marines, and Air Force 
either enter Cuba to relieve this intolerable 
danger, with all that it implies, or the So- 
viet Union will hereafter control the entire 
Western Hemisphere, including the United 
States. 

We are the greatest nation on the face of 
the earth and in the history of the world. 
A land of wonderful people—good people, 
dear people, warmhearted, courageous, ener- 
getic, fun-loving people—but a people ready 
to give their all when the need arises, 

HAVE MEANING 

Those three hallowed words—duty, honor, 
country—mean something to Americans. We 
should say a proud word for our history. 

Civis Romanus erat—we are citizens of no 
mean state. The peace of the world rests on 
our courage, and on that alone. 

Let our contempt of fear live up to our 
heritage. It must be no less, and it need be 
no more. It will not fail us. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, tomor- 
row will be 100 years after President 
Lincoln read his final draft of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation to the members 
of his Cabinet and, for all practical pur- 
poses, promulgated it. I refer to that 
fact in connection with the events taking 
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place almost daily at the State college 
in Oxford, Miss., on the sidewalks of 
Albany, Ga., and at the burned-out 
churches of Terrell County, Ga. I 
note with great interest that three resi- 
dents of that State pleaded guilty to the 
burning, so we are no longer left in 
doubt as to what happened there or who 
did it. I refer to what is taking place 
in the schoolrooms of Frince Edward 
County, Va., and wherever Americans 
are being denied their sacred rights as 
Americans because of their color. 

In many cities throughout the land, as 
here in Washington, commemorative 
exercises will be held in observance of 
that great document of freedom. Across 
the Nation, too, citizens will be waiting 
patiently to see what the United States 
does with respect to this commemora- 
tion. 

I begin with affirmative facts. I com- 
pliment the President and the Depart- 
ment of Justice for their apparent de- 
termination to follow through in the 
matter of the denial of equal opportunity 
in higher education to a student who 
was personally refused admission to the 
State college by the Governor of Mis- 
sissippi on the doctrine of interposition, 
which predates the Civil War and is 
completely invalid in constitutional and 
legal terms. 

I think the Department of Justice, 
which now states it will move vigorously 
in that situation, is doing precisely what 
the Nation expects. 

I call upon the United States also to 
honor this great anniversary by fulfill- 
ing a pledge made over and over again 
during the successful campaign waged 
for the Presidency in 1960, through is- 
suance of an Executive order to bar dis- 
crimination in housing. This pledge 
was contained also in the Democratic 
Party platform. It is a pledge which the 
President himself said he could redeem 
by the stroke of a pen. 

This centennial celebration can be 
made doubly memorable by the Presi- 
dent, therefore, if he will use this oc- 
casion to sign an Executive order bar- 
ring discrimination and segregation in 
all federally assisted housing. We were 
told as far back as November 1961, that 
the text of such an order was on the 
President’s desk, awaiting signature. 
The country is still waiting. 

We were advised by press reports that 
the order would have directed all Federal 
agencies concerned in any manner what- 
soever with housing or home mortgage 
financing to see to it that Federal credit 
or funds would not be used for segre- 
gated housing in any such operations. 
Yet this evil continues to exist. 

In connection with public housing, 
urban renewal, homes financed by fed- 
erally insured or guaranteed loans, and 
houses for the elderly, as well as in the 
operations of federally supported mort- 
gage lending institutions such as Federal 
savings and loans associations, dis- 
crimination could be barred by an Execu- 
tive order on housing. 

Over the past 10 years every important 
investigation into this deplorable situ- 
ation—and that includes the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights—has reached the 
same conclusion; namely, that Presiden- 
tial action is essential. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from New York may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. The U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission said: 


Federal programs, Federal benefits, Fed- 
eral resources have been widely, if indi- 
rectly, used in a discriminatory manner— 
and the Federal Government has done vir- 
tually nothing to prevent it. 


When Dr. Robert C. Weaver was ap- 
pointed Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator, hopes ran high that such 
an order would be made. 

Recently it has been said the order 
has been delayed because of the impact 
it might have on the economy and on 
the housing construction industry. 

A study submitted to the President by 
the National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 
shows that this is not a proper objec- 
tion, and that a fair housing order is not 
only morally right, but feasible as well. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING, 
New York, N.Y., July 16, 1962. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders recently sent you 
what purported to be an objective and scien- 
tific study of the probable effects of an Ex- 
ecutive order to end racial discrimination in 
federally aided housing. The document, 
however, is neither objective nor scientific, 
and is in fact misleading in its statements 
and unfounded in its conclusions. 

The association is a declared opponent of 
the Executive order. It was hardly sur- 
prising that a survey of its own membership 
indicated opposition to the order. The 
amazing fact is that 59.3 percent of those 
who responded said their building plans 
would not be affected, would be increased, or 
had no opinion. Moreover, 62 percent of the 
membership of the NAHB did not even 
bother to answer. 

That the answers to a questionnaire pre- 
pared and distributed by NAHB were put 
through a tabulating machine by a private 
processing firm does not authenticate the 
results. In fact, this firm itself raised seri- 
ous questions concerning the basic validity 
of the survey, including the questionnaire, 
the sample, and the reliability of the con- 
clusions. 

Some of the glaring weaknesses are the 
following: 

1. A definite southern bias in the re- 
sponses. Despite two appeals by the NAHB 
to its members, only 38 percent returned the 
questionnaire. Thirty-five percent of these 
were from the South, the largest response 
from any of the four national regions. 
More than one-half of the respondents who 
said their plans would be adversely affected 
were from the South. 

2. The press release accompanying the re- 
port points out that 10 percent of the build- 
ers in San Francisco, 38 percent in Los An- 
geles, 14.5 percent in New York, 36.7 percent 
in Pittsburgh, and 64 percent in Phoenix 
would cut back production if the Executive 
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order were issued. With the exception of 
Phoenix, all these localities are presently 
covered by State and local legislation barring 
discrimination in housing. Such legislation 
is far broader in coverage than any proposed 
Executive order. In none of these localities 
have building starts or general real estate 
activity diminished following the fair hous- 
ing statutes. These same builders, who 
presumably would not operate under an Ex- 
ecutive order covering federally aided hous- 
ing, are currently operating and prospering 
under more stringent anti-bias legislation. 

3. Predictions of cutbacks under an order 
covering FHA and VA housing exceeded the 
use these same builders made of FHA and 
VA financing. 

4. Respondents predicted greater cutbacks 
by other builders than by themselves—a 
typical emotion-based response. 

5. Extremely sharp variations in opinion 
even in the same locality. For example, 
while 38 percent of Los Angeles builders said 
they would cut back production, only 10 per- 
cent of the builders in San Francisco said 
they would do so. The same extremes show 
up in every region. 

6. Conclusions are drawn on the basis of 
small, spotty returns. For example, 29 
builders responded in Los Angeles; 55 in 
New York; 89 in St. Louis; 52 in Oklahoma 
City; 7 in Providence. Conclusions based 
on such a haphazard sample are statistically 
invalid. 

As pointed out in NAHB President Leonard 
L. Frank’s covering letter, the survey un- 
questionably refiects “emotional attitudes.” 
A particular group of builders wants to pre- 
vent the issuance of the order. Their re- 
plies are no guide to what actions they will 
or will not take, should the promised Execu- 
tive order be issued. Competent studies 
have repeatedly demonstrated that what 
people say they will do in the future bears 
little relation to their actual behavior when 
confronted by the actual situation. Wher- 
ever civil rights legislation has been en- 
acted, actions of the objectors have con- 
tradicted their predictions. 

Seventeen years ago, when the first fair 
employment practices law was considered in 
New York, businessmen said the legislation 
would drive business out of the State. An 
executive of Associated Industries of New 
York said: 

“Such restrictions will eventually lose for 
New York State a very substantial portion 
of the 5 to 6 million jobs now available and 
a very substantial portion of the $8 to $10 
billion annual payroll that goes with these 
jobs. Certainly, it will prevent expansion 
in New York State of existing business that 
can be moved elsewhere.” 

Today, industry in the State is the first 
to express admiration for the fair employ- 
ment practices law and for the healthy ef- 
fects it has had on the State’s economy. 
Twenty States have fair employment prac- 
tices laws today, and in none has business 
been adversely affected. 

Twenty years ago, the board chairman of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., said 
that Stuyvesant Town, its large housing 
development in New York City, would be 
threatened by a nondiscrimination law. 
“Negroes and whites do not mix—a hundred 

years from now maybe they will,” he said. 
5 the Metropolitan vice presi- 
dent in charge of housing told the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission in New York: 

“To conclude, Metropolitan, in the selec- 
tion of tenants for our apartment com- 
munities, does not discriminate because of 
race, color, creed, national origin, or ances- 
try. We have residents of many faiths and 
nationalities, both white and nonwhite. On 
the. basis of our experience to date, this 
policy of nondiscrimination has created no 
unusual problems, tensions, or difficulties.” 

The Levittowns of Long Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey were built originally 
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for all-white tenants because of “business 
considerations.” They are now integrated, 
thanks to law and community action. 
Prices remain high and sales active. In 
Levittown, Long Island, houses originally 
selling at $9,000 are today going for as much 
as $18,000. Levittown, N.J., became open 
occupancy in March 1960 after the New Jer- 
sey fair housing law was upheld by the 
courts. Construction and sales continued 
unaffected by this new policy. Thirty to 
forty Negro families now live in this devel- 
opment. Subsequently, Levitt & Sons did 
not hesitate to undertake another vast de- 
velopment in New Jersey, also subject to 
the law. In May 1962, President William 
J. Levitt announced that sales for the com- 
pany were about $30 million for the year 
ending February 28, 1962, nearly doubling 
the year before. The company’s two larg- 
est operations in 1962 were the open occu- 
pancy developments in New Jersey. 

Five years ago, when bids were opened 
for sponsors in Washington, D.C.’s southwest 
renewal project, there was little competition 
among builders. Redeveloper James Scheuer 
obtained the bid and voluntarily announced 
an open occupancy policy. The real estate 
industry in Washington was convinced the 
project would fail. 

Today, Scheuer’s Capitol Park project is 
integrated, occupied, and successful. Webb 
& Knapp followed Scheuer, also on an open 
occupancy basis. Reynolds Metal Co. is fol- 
lowing the example. When bids were opened 
for the last parcel subject to a requirement 
by the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency that discrimination be banned, 
competition was keener than ever. 

Testifying a few weeks ago before the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission in Washington, W. 
B. Reynolds, consultant to Webb & Knapp, 
stated: 

“The company looked upon this (open 
occupancy) not as a deterrent to a success- 
ful rental and sales program, but as an op- 
portunity to help create a new balanced 
community in what will soon be one of 
Washington’s most desirable neighborhoods. 
The results to date have fully confirmed this 
opinion. Others now have reached the same 
conclusion, since there are several other 
large development firms involved in the over- 
all project after spirited competition for the 
various sites offered.” 

The same opinion is echoed by other large 
builders throughout the country. 

There are now 11 States and 3 cities with 
fair housing laws applicable to the private 
housing market. In order of passage, they 
are: New York City, Pittsburgh, Colorado, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania, New York State, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Toledo, 
and Alaska. 

These statutes are broader in scope than 
any of the proposed Executive orders. A 
check shows that in not one of these juris- 
dictions were building starts of real estate 
activity reduced. Increases or decreases in 
building have conformed to general business 
conditions, as they have elsewhere. 

In New York City, where bias has been 
banned in private housing since December 
1957, 70 percent of the real estate operators 
queried by the City Commission on Human 
Rights (formerly Commission on Intergroup 
Relations) replied that the law has had no 
adverse effect on their operations. Follow- 
ing the passage of the law, there has been a 
record building boom, with 1951 the only 
post-World War II year with a construction 
rate higher than the years 1959, 1960, and 
1961. 

At the hearings held by the Civil Rights 
Commission in Washington, D.C., on April 12 
and 13, the director of the Washington FHA 
insuring office presented data on the num- 
ber of housing units insured by FHA from 
1951 to 1961 in the States of New York and 
New Jersey (which passed fair housing laws 
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in 1954 and 1955) as compared to the States 
of Maryland and Virginia (which have no 
antidiscrimination laws). He stated: 

“None of the dire predictions that were 
made in neighboring States where fair hous- 
ing laws were being considered were ever 
realized after the laws were enacted. 

“In all of these States, the volume of busi- 
ness done by FHA was considerable through- 
out the period. The fluctuations from year 
to year within the particular States were not 
significantly dissimilar and seemed to coin- 
cide with the national trend.” 

It is manifest that the Home Builders’ 
survey is propaganda, not fact. An Execu- 
tive order barring discrimination in feder- 
ally-assisted housing is not only morally 
right, but feasible as well. 

The 37 national civic and civil rights 
agencies that are associated with the Na- 
tional Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing trust you will not give weight to a 
document that deserves none. We respect- 
fully request that the order be signed at the 
earliest possible date. 

Respectfully, 


Mr. JAVITS. The experience of States 
like my own State of New York, the 
State of New Jersey, and cities like New 
York City, where there are now fair 
housing laws, bears this out. 

In conclusion, at a time when Amer- 
ican democracy is being tested by the 
Communist challenge among the de- 
veloping nations of Africa and Asia, when 
two-thirds of the people of the world 
are yellow or black, the United States 
must use every opportunity to truly com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation by action. 
I know of no single act which the Presi- 
dent could take which would more clear- 
ly refute the charges made against our 
country, and the concerns expressed 
within our country with respect to equal 
opportunity and with respect to our 
determination to proceed—whether it be 
in Mississippi, or Georgia, or throughout 
the Nation—with an even hand in giving 
our people their sacred constitutional 
rights, than the issuance of an executive 
order eliminating discrimination in 
housing. I urge the President to do that 
on the 100th anniversary of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 


ACADEMIC FACILITIES AND STU- 
DENTS ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I note 
the presence in the Chamber of the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon. I telephoned 
to him this morning. What I wish to 
say to him is as public as it is private. 

I accord to the Senator the highest 
of credentials for his leadership in the 
effort to have enacted a higher education 
bill. I know that the rebuff in the other 
body must have been very disheartening 
to him and to many other members of 
the conference committee, yet I hope 
very much that the Senator may yet feel 
it possible again to bring the conferees 
together in the effort to salvage some- 
thing from the bill. I only express it 
as a hope. 

I have the greatest of confidence in 
the Senator’s zeal and desire, which are 
fully equal to mine or to those of any- 
body else, to do what is possible in this 
situation. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New York has expired. 
Does the Senator from Oregon desire 
recognition? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, since this is a sub- 
ject of such importance, that the Sen- 
ator from New York be granted about 
5 minutes more to discuss this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon asks unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from New York 
may be recognized for an additional 5 
minutes. Is there objection to the re- 
quest by the Senator from Oregon? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I hand to the Senator 
from New York a Republican document 
which I received from three Republican 
members of the conference committee 
this morning, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 

Washington D.C., September 20, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Chairman, Conference Committee on Higher 

Education, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Aid for construction 
of college facilities has overwhelming bi- 
partisan support in the House, as illustrated 
by the 319 to 79 vote on January 30, 1962. 
Moreover, the most critical need of our col- 
leges is in the field of construction of new 
facilities. 

The House has spoken unmistakably 
against scholarship aid to students at this 
time. We urge that the conference com- 
mittee now meet and report out a higher 
education bill which will contain titles I and 
III for academic construction as already 
agreed upon. 

Any delay on the part of the Democratic 
leadership in calling the conference com- 
mittee into session must be interpreted as 
a decision not to have a college facilities 
bill this session. 

With virtually unanimous agreement as to 
its critical importance and a workable com- 
promise already at hand, the Democratic 
leadership should not fail its obligations in 
this respect. Certainly the House stands 
ready and willing, on a bipartisan basis, to 
grant immediate assistance for construction 
of academic facilities. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
ALBERT H. QUIE, 
CHARLES E. GOODELL, 

Republican Managers on the Part of 
the House. 


Mr. MORSE. It is an interesting 
document as to the Republican strategy 
on the bill. The fact is that the Repub- 
licans have done everything they could 
to prevent the higher education bill from 
being enacted in this Congress. I am 
perfectly willing to call the conferees to- 
gether, if the Republicans will agree to 
title III of the bill. Title III of the bill 
would provide for the construction of 
junior and community colleges in this 
country. We all know what happened in 
the House yesterday. We all know what 
the coalition did yesterday. We all know 
why the bill was sent back to confer- 
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ence. We all know that the religious is- 
sue was basic to the action taken by the 
House of Representatives yesterday, and 
the Senator from Oregon is not afraid to 
say so publicly. 

We can negotiate on this question 
until doomsday, but we are not going to 
pass a higher education bill unless we 
can obtain an agreement as to whether 
or not there can be a categorical use 
provision adopted for religious colleges 
in this country. 

The senior Senator from Oregon, as 
the Senator from New York knows, did 
everything he could to lead the confer- 
ence committee into a compromise in 
respect to the religious issue. 

We have available a compromise which 
I think squares with the Constitution 
and which, in my opinion, ought to be 
adopted. 

I think the Senator from New York 
knows that this issue is central to what 
really is wrong. That is really the prob- 
lem which confronts us as conferees in 
respect to passing a higher education 
bill. 

If the Senator from New York can give 
the chairman of the conference com- 
mittee assurance that we could accept 
title III of the bill and could have it 
passed—for it is a school construction 
bill—and that we could leave until next 
year the other portions, which would en- 
able us to come to grips once more with 
this religious issue, I will go along with 
that. But I do not know of any greater 
disservice that we could do to our coun- 
try in the dying hours of this session of 
the Congress than to enter into a great 
hassle over the religious issue. That is 
what underlies the whole problem, 

We are not going to pass a bill, in my 
judgment, in this session of the Congress, 
involving any grants to religious schools, 
although I think they ought to get grants 
on a categorical use basis. 

But I am not going to fall for the 
“bait” in that Republican document. I 
am satisfied that the reason we are not 
going to be able to get a bill through 
the House of Representatives is that 
there is the great religious issue bound 
up in any education bill. 

What should we do? I think we should 
say, in the closing hours of the session, 
“Let us pass title III of the Senate bill.” 
That would provide funds for the con- 
struction of community colleges. Com- 
munity colleges represent the great 
emergent movement in American higher 
education. In 10 years there will be more 
students in this country going to school 
in community colleges than in all the so- 
called standard colleges combined. The 
crying need in higher education, so far 
as facilities are concerned, is in respect 
to community and junior colleges. 

Will the Senator from New York join 
me now in urging the Congress to pass 
title III of the bill this session, and will 
he join me next January in introducing 
a bill which would again come to grips 
with the religious issue, which would 
provide for categorical use grants to re- 
ligious as well as public colleges? 

I say to my friend—and he knows the 
great regard I have for him—that we 
could not have gotten the bill through 
the conference if it had not been for the 
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great assistance by the Senator from New 
York. But I plead with the Senator from 
New York to help me get through a bill 
for construction of public community 
colleges and, in January, to join forces 
with me on another bill. Then we will 
fight it out, when we have the time to 
fight it out, on the great religious issue, 
on a bill to provide grants, on a categori- 
cal use basis, to both public and religious 
schools. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had not 
seen the letter referred to. I see it for 
the first time now. 

I took some pains yesterday to try to 
ascertain the reason for the defeat in 
the other body. I learned, from what I 
believe to be entirely viable and proper 
information, that it consisted not of one, 
but of two compounded parts. 

Let us remember that the margin of 
defeat, considering the size of the other 
body, was not too great. The vote, as I 
recall, was 214 to 186. There was a dif- 
ference of 28 votes. Therefore, a change 
of 15 votes would make a difference in 
the result. 

I learned that many Members of the 
House who voted against the measure 
did so because of the 20 percent forgive- 
ness in the student loans, and most of 
tne others voted on the very issue men- 
tioned. I read the same thing into it 
that the Senator reads into it—the so- 
called religious issue. 

It seems to me that before we give up 
trying, even at this session of the Con- 
gress, we ought to see if we could at least 
win back to our side those who objected 
to the scholarship forgiveness loan 
package. That, as I see it, is what my 
three colleagues from the House of Rep- 
resentatives have suggested. They urge 
a bill containing titles I and III. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. But they do not 
say that they would go along with title 
II, the forgiveness section, eliminated. 
If the Senator from New York could ob- 
tain some assurance for us, before we go 
back into a conference, that we could get 
support from the House with the 20 
percent forgiveness section eliminated, 
difficult as it would be for me to accept 
that compromise, I would accept a 100 
percent loan program for students, if I 
had to do so in order to get a bill. But 
I am not going to accept a bill with all 
of title II eliminated from it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator ac- 
cept a 100 percent loan program, with 
some forgiveness for excellence in 
scholarship, which was my proposal? 

Mr. MORSE. I would go further than 
that. I would accept a 100-percent loan 
provision with no forgiveness at all, if 
that were what I had to do in order to 
get a bill passed. I do not think there 
would be a snowball’s chance even in a 
cool oven of getting that kind of bill 
through the Congress in these dying 
days of this session but I would accept 
the bill if title II were kept in it and if 
it contained a 100-percent loan provision 
with no forgiveness at all. 

The Senator knows how difficult that 
is for me. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do. 

Mr. MORSE. I led the fight on the 
floor of the Senate for an out-and-out 
scholarship provision. I am not going 
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to be caught in the Republican trap of 
trying to put the blame on the Demo- 
cratic Party for having no higher educa- 
tion bill because of title II, when I know 
that the real reason for having no bill is 
the religious issue. 

I have stood up—and, let me say, it 
has not been politic for me to stand up— 
on the religious issue. I believe that 
loans to private religious schools are 
constitutional. I believe that cate- 
gorical use grants to religious schools to 
be constitutional. I believe that across- 
the-board unrestricted grants to re- 
ligious schools are unconstitutional for 
reasons I have stated in great detail. 

I am open for an agreement on a 
higher education bill if we can get some 
commitments in advance. But the 
Senator knows that we had to withhold 
some conferences for several weeks until 
we could get the House to offer us a pack- 
age of proposals with which we could go 
along. 

It is up to the House. I say to the 
Members of the House, “Come to the 
senior Senator from Oregon with a pro- 
posal to keep title I, title II, and title III 
in the bill, modifying title II by provid- 
ing a 100-percent loan provision. 

Given this, the senior Senator from 
Oregon, chairman of the conference, will 
agree to go along with the bill. I do not 
know whether I can take the majority 
with me or not. But the Senator knows 
that I cannot take a majority of that 
conference with title II completely elimi- 
nated from the bill. I think there is a 
good possibility that the Senate confer- 
ees could also accept a bill stripped to 
title III. 

But so far as the proposal in the letter 
is concerned, why ask me to put my head 
into that kind of political guillotine? I 
hope I am too smart for that. I hope I 
do not suffer any lapse of good judgment 
to fall into that kind of a trap. Get me 
the kind of commitment from the House 
which I have described, and we can have 
a bill from the Senate conferees by 5 
o’clock tonight. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has mentioned a Republican trap. 

Mr. MORSE. Read the letter. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have read the letter. 
It seems to me that what those gentle- 
men propose is what they honestly be- 
lieve in. I do not think it is any more of 
a Republican trap than what might be 
called a Democratic trap, in the proposal 
of the Senator from Oregon. He does 
not an anything but title III if he can 
get it. 

Mr. MORSE. They know that no one 
but Houdini could get what they have 
asked for. 

Mr. JAVITS. They know also that 
they could not get something through 
the House other than the kind of pro- 
posal which has been offered. 

Mr. MORSE. I thought the Senator 
said that the reason the House voted as 
it did was the 20 percent nonrepayable 
loan provision. I say that we should 
strike the 20 percent provision and then 
see if we can get the necessary votes to 
agree to the conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. The other point, which 
I think is not unfair, is that the con- 
ferees signed the report notwithstand- 
ing the grants that could have gone to 
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religious institutions. I do not think 
their good faith should be impugned. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam not impugning the 
good faith of the conferees on the religi- 
ous issue. The reason 214 Members of 
the House voted against the report was 
basically the religious issue. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I may be so bold as 
to suggest to my colleague, we are try- 
ing to get an agreement. I do not be- 
lieve that descriptions of Republican or 
Democratic traps will lead to an agree- 
ment. I know the strong views of the 
Senator from Oregon on many subjects, 
and he knows mine. So I wondered if I 
could confine the discussion to the sub- 
stantive questions involved. I have pre- 
sented the Senator’s suggestions. I will 
do my utmost to see if I can produce 
some kind of assurance as to the avail- 
able votes, at least on the Republican 
side. I cannot say anything about the 
Democratic side. Let us remember that 
approximately 80 Democrats voted 
against the conference report. 

Mr. MORSE. Basically on the religi- 
ous issue, too. 

Mr. JAVITS. Whatever may be the 
reason, it is no great Democratic vic- 
tory. No matter what the Senator says 
about it or how he dresses it up, it can- 
not be made into a Democratic victory. 

We know the objective. It will re- 
quire both Republican and Democratic 
votes to get anything. I do not think 
we can woo votes by talking about traps. 
Nonetheless, I shall try. I appreciate 
the disposition and frankness of the Sen- 
ator in saying what he will and will not 
do. I will do my utmost to see if we can 
put together the blocks of the wall. I 
think we are within reach of it. That 
is my impression from trying to ascer- 
tain the facts in the House. I shall do 
what I can and return to the Senate 
and state what I have been able to ac- 
complish. 

Mr. MORSE. If it will not be a handi- 
cap to the Senator, I shall appoint him 
my ambassador of good will to go to the 
House and see if he can get the neces- 
sary votes if we agree to strike the non- 
reimbursable loan clause of title II of 
the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In the conference 
I offered the 20-percent forgiveness pro- 
vision, and it was agreed to. That pro- 
posal was an attempt more clearly to 
coincide with the earlier action taken by 
the Senate. 

Now that the House in its judgment— 
and I think a very faulty judgment—has 
turned down the conference report, I 
would desire to lean again, as I have 
been leaning in conference, in an effort 
not to take polarized positions. We 
should do the opposite on the measure, 
since the need is so great, and the issue 
is not black or white. It is an issue con- 
cerning which there can be a blending so 
that Senators can square the subject 
matter with their consciences. The 
Senator from Oregon and others of us 
have done so. As a conferee I would not 
indicate that I am now in a position in 
which I want to do nothing more. I want 
to do something more if possible. I hope 
there will be an attitude of effort in the 
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next few hours or days to bring about 
a bill which will reflect not only the 
judgment of the Senate and the House, 
but also will be a response to the need. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have an 
additional 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 
an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The program 
should be responsive to the need which 
exists throughout the Nation. Not all 
the young men of our Nation can go to 
Harvard. There are small colleges in the 
State of West Virginia with dedicated 
faculties, facilities, and degrees which 
are conducive to the pursuit of excellence 
and for the exercise of the inquiring 
mind. It is my desire to do everything 
I can. In a degree a tragic situation 
has arisen. But we must press on. We 
can do no less. I join the Senator from 
New York in attempting to arrive at a 
further agreement. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia, and I shall certainly 
try. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in relation 
to the question which has been discussed 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits] and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], I should like 
to say that I anticipated what would 
happen to the education bill which un- 
dertook to extend Federal financial aid 
to church-owned and church-controlled 
institutions when the bill was before the 
Senate in February, I believe. It was for 
that reason at that time that I offered 
an amendment to strike from the bill all 
provisions which undertook to extend 
Federal financial aid of any character to 
church-owned and church-controlled in- 
stitutions. It is my solemn conviction 
that the establishment of religion clause 
of the first amendment prohibits aid of 
a financial nature from the Federal 
Treasury to any church-owned or 
church-controlled institution of any 
character whatsoever. 

When the Legislature of Virginia en- 
acted the statute of Virginia for reli- 
gious freedom, it declared that to compel 
a man to make contributions of money 
for the dissemination of doctrines which 
he disbelieves is sinful and tyrannical. 

In my judgment, it would be just as 
sinful and tyrannical today to compel 
Protestants and Jews to make contribu- 
tions of money in the form of taxes to 
Catholic institutions, or to compel 
Catholics and Jews to make contribu- 
tions of money in the form of taxes to 
Protestant institutions or to compel Prot- 
estants and Catholics to make contribu- 
tions of money in the form of taxes to 
Jewish institutions. 

It is a salutary action when the House 
defeats a proposition of that kind, be- 
cause the America we have known and 
loved would be destroyed should we de- 
part from the principle that tax moneys 
are not to be used to support religious 
institutions in any form or in any guise. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hope 
my majority leader will not misunder- 
stand my motivation or think that any 
comment I am about to make is in any 
way meant as a personal criticism. It 
involves a comment I wish to make with 
respect to the procedural situation that 
confronts us in the Senate, a policy 
which is being followed by the leader- 
ship in the Senate with which I find 
myself in complete disagreement, in the 
closing days of the session. 

There was adopted yesterday a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, when I was not 
in the Chamber — and of course that is no 
one’s fault but my own, although I was 
engaged in another place on Senate busi- 
ness when I was absent from the Cham- 
ber—which limits to 3 hours of debate 
today H.R. 8181, to provide a very ex- 
pensive aquarium for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Had I been present, I would have ob- 
jected to any such unanimous- consent 
agreement, because that bill should be 
talked to death in the remaining days of 
this session of Congress. If I had been 
present I would have objected. There 
are some other bills also with respect to 
which an attempt will be made to ob- 
tain unanimous-consent agreements. I 
will freeze myself to my chair in the 
Chamber or have another Senator pro- 
tect me when I am off the floor, and ob- 
ject to any unanimous consent to limit 
debate on them, because I believe they 
ought to be killed until we have an op- 
portunity, in the next session of Con- 
gress, to give adequate and full con- 
sideration to them. 

So far as the aquarium bill is con- 
cerned, the District of Columbia needs 
a new aquarium just about as much as I 
need a whale on my farm to put in the 
fall crop. 

If there ever was a shocking waste of 
taxpayers’ money—and I shall show that 
later in the discussion on the demerits 
of the bill—this is it. Hundreds of lit- 
tle children in the District of Columbia 
are living in hovels which are not even 
up to the standard of pigpens. We talk 
about building a $10 million aquarium 
and we talk about adding facilities in 
the zoo to take care of bears and ele- 
phants. When are we going to put first 
things first in the Senate? When are 
we going to stop this shocking misuse 
of taxpayers’ money? 

I am now talking about the procedural 
matter. I want my leadership in the 
Senate to know that it has had its last 
unanimous-consent agreement from the 
senior Senator from Oregon, from now 
until the Senate adjourns, to limit de- 
bate on anything. 

I am going to stay here and perform 
the job of a liberal, which in the closing 
days of the session is the job of a watch- 
dog, in protecting the public interest 
from this kind of waste. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is time 
enough, anyway. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
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ceed for an additional 3 minutes for the 
purpose of making comments on what 
the Senator from Oregon has said, and 
also to call up a bill which I believe can 
be disposed of expeditiously. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


CASH ASSISTANCE UNDER NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1977, H.R. 11665. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11665) to revise the formula for appor- 
tioning cash assistance funds among the 
States under the National School Lunch 
Act, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with amend- 
ments on page 3, line 6, after “1962”, to 
strike out “one-half of any funds avail- 
able for apportionment among the 
States shall be apportioned in the man- 
ner used prior to such fiscal year, and 
one-half of any such funds shall be ap- 
portioned in accordance with the fore- 
going provisions of this section, and 
(2)” and insert “three-quarters of any 
funds available for apportionment 
among the States shall be apportioned 
in the manner used prior to such fiscal 
year, and one-quarter of any such funds 
shall be apportioned in accordance with 
the foregoing sentences of this section, 
(2) for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1963, one-half of any funds available 
for apportionment among the States 
shall be apportioned in the manner used 
prior to the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1962, and one-half of any such funds 
shall be apportioned in accordance with 
the foregoing sentences of this section, 
(3) for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1964, one-quarter of any funds available 
for apportionment among the States 
shall be apportioned in the manner used 
prior to the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1962, and three-quarters of any such 
funds shall be apportioned in accordance 
with the foregoing sentences of this sec- 
tion, and (4)”; and on page 7, after line 
14, to strike out: 

Sec. 11. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and such sums as 
may be necessary for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and each succeeding fiscal 
year, to provide additional funds to certain 
schools (selected on the basis of factors set 
forth in subsection (b)) to assist such 
schools to serve free and reduced price 
lunches. From the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this section for any fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall reserve such amount as may 
be necessary, but not in excess of 3 per 
centum thereof, for apportionment to Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and Ameri- 
can Samoa. Such amount shall be appor- 
tioned among Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, and American Samoa on the basis of 
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(1) the relative numbers of free and reduced 
price lunches served during the preceding 
fiscal year by schools, participating in the 
program under this Act in such places, (2) 
the need of students in such places for free 
or reduced price lunches and (3) the relative 
assistance need rates of such places. The 

remaining amount of such sums appro- 
priated for any fiscal year shall be appor- 
tioned among the States (other than Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and Ameri- 
can Samoa) on the same bases. For purposes 
of this section, American Samoa shall be 
deemed to have an assistance need rate equal 
to such rate for Guam, for periods ending 
before July 1, 1967. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
funds apportioned to each State under sub- 
section (a) shall be paid to selected schools 
in such State to assist such schools to serve 
free and reduced price lunches. Such 
schools and the amounts of such funds that 
each shall from time to time receive shall 
be determined by the State educational 
agency on the basis of the following factors: 
(1) The economic condition of the area from 
which such schools draw attendance; (2) 
the needs of pupils in such schools for free 
or reduced price lunches; (3) the percentages 
of free and reduced price lunches being 
served in such schools to their students; 
(4) the cost of lunches in such schools as 
compared to the average cost of school 
lunches throughout the State; and (5) the 
need of such schools for additional assist- 
ance as reflected by the financial position 
of the school lunch programs in such schools, 

(c) In the case of any State which is 
not permitted by law to disburse funds 
paid to it under this section to nonprofit 
private schools, the Secretary shall withhold 
from the funds apportioned to such State 
under this section an amount which bears 
the same ratio to such funds as the num- 
ber of such free and reduced price lunches 
served in the preceding fiscal year by all 
nonprofit private schools participating in 
the program under this Act in the State 
bears to the number of such free and reduced 
price lunches served during such year by 
all schools participating in the program 
under this Act in the State. The Secretary 
shall select nonprofit private schools in each 
such State and shall determine the amounts 
which shall be paid to each such school from 
time to time from amounts so withheld; 
on the basis of the same factors set forth in 
subsection (b). 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 11. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each succeeding fiscal 
year to provide special assistance to schools 
drawing attendance from areas in which poor 
economic conditions exist, for the purpose 
of helping such schools to meet the require- 
ment of section 9 of this Act concerning the 
service of lunches to children unable to pay 
the full cost of such lunches. 

(b) Of the sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section for any fiscal year, 3 per centum 
shall be available for apportionment to 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
American Samoa. From the funds so avail- 
able the Secretary shall apportion to each 
such State an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the total of such funds as the num- 
ber of free or reduced-price lunches served in 
accordance with section 9 of this Act in such 
State in the preceding fiscal year bears to 
the total number of such free or reduced- 
price lunches served in all such States in the 
preceding fiscal year: Provided, That for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, $5,000 shall 
be apportioned to American Samoa, which 
amount shall be first deducted from the 
total amount available for apportionment 
under this subsection, If any such State 
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cannot utilize for the purposes of this sec- 
tion all of the funds apportioned to it, the 
Secretary shall make further apportionment 
on the same basis as the initial apportion- 
ment to any such States which justify the 
need for additional funds for such purposes. 

“(c) Of the remaining sums appropriated 
pursuant to this section for any fiscal year, 
not less than 50 per centum shall be appor- 
tioned among States, other than Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa, on the basis of the following factors 
for each State: (1) the number of free or 
reduced-price lunches served in accordance 
with section 9 of this Act in the preceding 
fiscal year, and (2) the assistance need rate. 
These factors shall be applied in the follow- 
ing manner: First, determine an index for 
each State by multiplying factors (1) and 
(2); second, divide this index by the sum of 
the indices for all such States; and, third, 
apply the figure thus obtained to the total 
funds to be apportioned. Any funds so 
initially apportioned which cannot be used 
for the purposes of this section by the State 
to which apportioned, together with the re- 
mainder of the funds available under this 
subsection, shall be further apportioned by 
the Secretary on the same basis as the initial 
apportionment to such States which justify 
on the basis of operating experience the need 
for additional funds to meet the need of stu- 
dents in such States for free or reduced- 
price lunches. 

„(d) Payment of the funds apportioned 
to any State under this section shall be 
made as provided in the last sentence of sec- 
tion 7 of the Act. 

(e) Funds paid to any State during any 
fiscal year pursuant to this section shall be 
disbursed to selected schools in such State 
to assist such schools in the purchase of 
agricultural commodities and other foods. 
The selection of schools and the amounts 
of funds that each shall from time to time 
receive (within maximum per lunch amounts 
established by the Secretary) shall be deter- 
mined by the State educational agency on 
the basis of the following factors: (1) The 
economic condition of the area from which 
such schools draw attendance; (2) the needs 
of pupils in such schools for free or reduced- 
price lunches; (3) the percentages of free 
and reduced-price lunches being served in 
such schools to their pupils; (4) the pre- 
vailing price of lunches in such schools as 
compared with the average prevailing price 
of lunches served in the State under this 
Act; and (5) the need of such schools for 
additional assistance as reflected by the 
financial position of the school lunch pro- 
grams in such schools. 

(f) If in any State the State educational 
agency is not permitted by law to disburse 
funds paid to it under this Act to nonprofit 
private schools in the State, the Secretary 
shall withhold from the funds apportioned 
to such State under subsections (b) or (c) 
of this section an amount which bears the 
same ratio to such funds as the number of 
free and reduced-price lunches served in 
accordance with section 9 of this Act in the 
preceding fiscal year by all nonprofit pri- 
vate schools participating in the program 
under this Act in such State bears to the 
number of such free and reduced-price 
lunches served during such year by all 
schools participating in the program under 
this Act in such State. The Secretary shall 
disburse the funds so withheld directly to 
the nonprofit private schools within such 
State for the same purposes and subject to 
the same conditions as are applicable to a 
State educational agency disbursing funds 
under this section. 

(g) In carrying out this section, the terms 
and conditions governing the operation of 
the school lunch program set forth in other 
sections of this Act, including those appli- 
cable to funds apportioned or paid pursuant 
to sections 4 or 5 but excluding the provi- 
sions of section 7 relating to matching, shall 
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be applicable to the extent they are not in- 
consistent with the express requirements of 
this section. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee amendments be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the committee amendments are 
considered and agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment to the bill which is at the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am not calling up the 
amendment. I should like to question 
the Senator from Montana, with whom 
I have conferred about this proposal, and 
the reason for it. However, I should 
first like to state my point on the RECORD, 
so that it may be clear that our colloquy 
refers to this amendment. 

It is my desire, by the amendment, to 
provide nonprofit summer camps, which 
now receive limited food aid from the 
Department of Agriculture, with the full 
range of assistance which is given under 
the National School Lunch Act. 

This proposal has received strong sup- 
port from religious and lay organizations 
alike engaged in the development of 
youth. I believe that every Senator is 
familiar with the great work which is 
carried on by organizations such as the 
Community Council of Greater New 
York, the Boy Scouts, the Salvation 
Army, 4H Clubs, the Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund, and literally hundreds 
of other organizations across the coun- 
try, in bringing children out of slums 
and sending them to summer camps. 
We all know the difficulty these organi- 
zations encounter in raising money for 
these camps and maintaining them, and 
the great humanitarian interest that is 
involved, which is so deserving of Fed- 
eral help in the form of food aid—in this 
case for the most deserving of all; 
namely, children, who would then be 
able to receive during the summer the 
same foods they receive during the 
school year under the School Lunch Act. 
I should like to get the Senator’s disposi- 
tion on that subject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Speaking for the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and also the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], 
who reported the bill from the commit- 
tee, I wish to state for the Recorp that 
it is my understanding that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was opposed to S. 
2821 because it contemplated extending 
the school lunch program in its entirety 
to nonprofit summer camps for children. 
They point, for example, to the different 
type of food service operated in summer 
camps, that many State educational 
agencies probably would not be author- 
ized to make agreements with summer 
camps, and the difficulty of insuring that 
nutritional standards would be met be- 
cause of the short duration of many such 
camps. 

I have, however, discussed with De- 
partment officials the possibility of a fur- 
ther study of the current program under 
which summer camps received donated 
foods from the Department. They have 
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informed me that they will undertake a 
review of summer camp operations for 
the committee to determine how much 
assistance is currently being provided 
to camps under the donated foods and 
special milk program and the desira- 
bility and feasibility of increasing such 
assistance. 

I feel such a review would be most 
worthwhile and would be very helpful to 
the committee in acting on any legisla- 
tion affecting summer camps. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana further yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The bill S. 2821 to 
which the Senator referred in his state- 
ment contains the substance of the 
amendment which I had proposed with 
respect to the pending bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall not press the 
amendment. Obviously, it could not be 
adopted without the concurrence of the 
Department and the committee. I be- 
lieve a study will show such a desir- 
ability for help as to deserve it and get 
it. So I shall not press the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee and 
my fellow members kindly incorporated 
in the committee report at my request 
a special section directed to the school 
lunch problems of our large metropoli- 
tan centers. 

The big cities of the Nation, such as 
Detroit, have at one and the same time 
the largest number of needy children 
and the highest proportion of older 
schools built without facilities for serv- 
ing meals. This means that new tech- 
niques and new equipment must be de- 
veloped in order to have this program 
reach the hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren having the greatest nutritional re- 
quirement. 

The committee report directs the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to look into this 
key problem and report as promptly as 
possible after January 1, 1963. 

With this kind of concentrated atten- 
tion it should be possible for Detroit 
youngsters and those of the other big 
cities to benefit more fully from this 
program. Given the 3-year transition 
period provided in the Senate bill, par- 
ticipation should be stepped up so that 
Michigan and the many other States 
similarly situated will not lose by the 
passage of this bill; indeed, along with 
the rest of the country we will gain by 
having the program operated under a 
formula which provides equal Federal 
contribution to all who participate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 


amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 


The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 11665) was passed. 


OPPOSITION TO UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENTS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 

few moments ago, the Senator from 
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Oregon stated, in effect, that the lead- 
ership had asked for unanimous con- 
sent with respect to certain measures to 
which, had he been present, he would 
have objected. Speaking only for my- 
self, I have followed assiduously over 
the past several weeks the practice of 
not asking for unanimous-consent agree- 
ments unless the Senator from Oregon 
was fully aware of my intention and 
gave his concurrence. It is my under- 
standing that he was on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday, for example, when an 
agreement was reached to meet at a 
time certain on Tuesday next and to 
vote at a time certain on the confer- 
ence report on the farm bill. It is my 
further understanding that on occasion 
he has been in the Chamber and has 
indicated he was not averse to unani- 
mous consent being given for the con- 
sideration of an amendment. 

I assure the Senator from Oregon that 
I did not ask for unanimous consent 
with respect to the aquarium bill, al- 
though I will take full responsibility for 
it. I have tried to cooperate with the 
Senator from Oregon and to accommo- 
date him, as I have with all Senators, 
in what I have thought he wanted done 
concerning what the leadership has tried 
to do in scheduling proposed legislation. 
I say this not in the form of an apology, 
but only as an explanation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Montana, my majority leader, need 
make no statement at all. That was not 
the desire of the senior Senator from 
Oregon. The Senator from Montana 
knows that I agreed to a unanimous- 
consent request with respect to the con- 
ference report on the farm bill. I knew 
nothing about a proposal for a unani- 
mous-consent agreement on the aquar- 
ium bill. I have long opposed the pro- 
posed authorization for an aquarium 
until more important needs have first 
been taken care of. I was not told that 
there would be a request for unanimous 
8 to limit debate on the aquarium 

I do not say that I have a right to 
be notified. I do not even ask for that. 
I have a duty to perform, as does every 
other Senator, to be present on the floor 
of the Senate, or to have another Sena- 
tor representing me. I stepped outside 
the Chamber momentarily, and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] 
agreed to represent me in case any 
unanimous-consent requests were made. 

I desire the Senator from Montana 
to know that I am perfectly willing to 
stand on my record of cooperation with 
him, just as the Senator from Montana 
has a right to stand on his record of 
cooperation with the Senator from 
Oregon. I think we have had a very 
fine record of cooperation on procedural 
matters. I do not know who was re- 
sponsible for the unanimous-consent 
agreement on the aquarium bill. Who- 
ever it was had the right to ask for 
unanimous consent, and if I was not 
present, that was my fault. 

I serve notice that I shall object to 
unanimous-consent agreements in 
doubtful cases. If unanimous-consent 
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proposals are made with respect to im- 
portant measures, such as the farm bill, 
which is one of the major pieces of 
proposed legislation that we know we 
must pass in connection with commit- 
ments we have made, I will agree to 
unanimous consent. But I will not give 
unanimous consent on doubtful, contro- 
versial issues, and certainly not with 
respect to measures which cannot be 
considered to be on the “must” list for 
passage before sine die adjournment, be- 
cause many such bills are bad. For 
example, I will not give unanimous 
consent to limit debate on the so-called 
Embassy construction bill, unless there 
can be some consideration of amend- 
ments which I desire to offer, which, in 
my judgment, would remove the bad 
features of the bill. 

That is the position of the Senator 
from Oregon. I believe the Senator from 
West Virginia desires to speak, so I shall 
let him obtain the floor in his own right. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
shall not speak now, but will discuss the 
subject a little later. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
assure the Senator from Oregon and all 
other Senators that there will be no 
subterfuges, no under-the-table deals. 
If any requests are made, they will be 
made with the thought in mind that all 
Senators who are interested in one way 
or the other will be notified, so that, if 
possible, their assent may be given be- 
forehand. I realize that many things 
can happen toward the end of a ses- 
sion; but I assure the Senate that so 
far as the Senator from Montana is con- 
cerned, if he has any control over cer- 
tain events which sometimes happen, 
they will not happen. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
assume a part of the responsibility for 
the unanimous-consent agreement which 
was entered into with respect to the 
aquarium bill. I vigorously oppose the 
aquarium bill. I concur in the state- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon that 
there are thousands of places in which 
$20 million, $15 million, or $10 million 
could be more intelligently and humane- 
ly spent than on the project contem- 
plated by the aquarium bill. I think 
the leadership and the President ought 
to tell the Senate to lay this bill aside. 

I wish to relate my experience with 
respect to this subject, and I desire to 
have the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], especially, listen to it. There 
was a meeting about 2 months ago at 
which about 30 persons were present. 
Those 30 persons comprised Representa- 
tives, both Republican and Democratic. 
The one who presided is a Member of 
the House of Representatives. The im- 
plication was made that the Senator 
from Ohio—I was not identified, but I 
was the person in contemplation—be- 
lieved he had achieved something by 
having the amount reduced from $20 
million to $10 million. I was astounded 
by the remarks which were made. To 
those 30 people, the statement was made: 
“The Senate will approve $10 million. 
The House approved $20 million. He 
might as well understand now that the 
amount which will be agreed upon in 
conference will be $15 million.” TI re- 
peat: That statement was made in the 
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presence of, I should say, 30 Representa- 
tives, and was directed at me, because I 
made a fight against the bill. 

Mr. President, the aquarium bill is 
nothing but a political operation. Why 
should a $15 million aquarium be built 
in Washington merely to invite visitors, 
of whom 8 million are already coming 
into the city each year? To build such 
an aquarium would be imprudent. It is 
unjustified. It is an insult to the people 
of the country, who are struggling to 
pay taxes. If ever a measure came be- 
fore this body as to which the President 
ought to put thumbs down, this is it. 

We are worrying over the flight of 
gold, worrying about lifting the debt 
ceiling, worrying about the depreciation 
of the dollar. Yet this scandalous bill 
is presented to us, a bill which contem- 
plates the building of this aquarium at 
an expenditure of $15 million. 

Mr. President, I hold the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] in the 
highest esteem, and I know he is not at 
all familiar with what transpired at the 
meeting referred to. He is a decent, 
honest man; and I know he honestly be- 
lieves in the legitimacy of this project. 

Mr. MORSE. Furthermore, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr, RANDOLPH] has a parliamentary re- 
sponsibility, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, once this bill 
has been made the business of the Sen- 
ate, to take the bill through the Senate. 
That is his job. 

I join the Senator from Ohio in pay- 
ing the highest respects to the ideals and 
the high principles of the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia. Certainly 
he would not be a party to a subterfuge. 

We found, that under a unanimous- 
consent agreement, a bill which shocked 
us was to be before the Senate. We in- 
tend to do all we can to have the bill 
defeated. If it were not for the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, I assure the 
Senate that the bill would be defeated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join the Senators who have spoken in 
their remarks of commendation and 
praise of the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. I have 
served for many years with him, and I 
have the highest respect ana admira- 
tion for him. 


BLOCKADE OF CUBA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, during 
the debate on the so-called Cuban reso- 
lution yesterday, in some of the state- 
ments made after the debate, and in all 
too many writings by some columnists, 
there has appeared the view that the 
imposition of a blockade with respect to 
war materiel destined for Cuba would 
be an act of war. 

I had hoped that in my lengthy state- 
ment on this floor on September 6, I 
might have encouraged a little more 
thinking and research on this subject 
and a little less snap judgment on it than 
has occurred since then. But apparent- 
ly my hopes have not been fulfilled. 

In the September 21 issue of Life 
magazine, the lead editorial, entitled 
“What Should Monroe Doctrine Mean? 
Blockade,” again goes into this subject, 
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and, I suggest, reaffirms my view on it, 
and makes very clear that a snap judg- 
ment on it, without thought to the fine 
points of this matter, might well be 
wrong. I ask unanimous consent that 
this excellent editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Life magazine, Sept. 21, 1961] 


WHAT SHOULD MONROE DOCTRINE MEAN? 
BLOCKADE 


Khrushchev’s arms buildup in Cuba is an 

insolent challenge to the Western Hemi- 
sphere which has so far drawn no adequate 
response from the President of the United 
States. The White House is wrapped in 
what appears to be indecision. A measure 
of indecision is understandable, for we have 
been skillfully ambushed by Khrushchev. 
But the President must act, and we urge 
him to invoke the Monroe Doctrine, a foun- 
dation stone of U.S. foreign policy, to pre- 
vent Castro’s further import of Communist 
arms, 
What has happened to the Monroe Doc- 
trine? When Khrushchev pronounced it 
dead 2 years ago Eisenhower denied it, and 
so has Kennedy. But Khrushchev is evi- 
dently trying to prove it dead or to find out 
what it means. Being unilateral, the doc- 
trine has always meant just what the United 
States says it means, including what kind of 
colonization it is intended to forbid. But 
to mean anything to Khrushchev, the doc- 
trine needs a fresh definition of the kind the 
United States will risk a fight for. Kennedy 
owes the world that clarification. 

In his statement admitting the Cuban 
buildup, Kennedy said it is not yet a serious 
military threat to the United States. He 
made a distinction (hardly tenable) between 
offensive and defensive weapons, implying 
that a continued buildup will raise the 
“gravest issues“ —1. e., issues of U.S. preven- 
tive action. We suggest that the issue is 
sufficiently grave already; that the presence 
of massive Soviet arms and soldiers in this 
hemisphere is hostile to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and that it should be specifically de- 
fined to exclude them. Russian arms have 
turned Cuba into a Russian colony as ab- 
ject as East Germany. If not yet a threat 
to the continental United States, they are 
such to the harassed governments of Ven- 
ezuela, Guatemala, Honduras, and several 
other members of our hemisphere security 
system, not to mention our Marine base at 
Guantanamo or the Panama Canal. And 
they are a political threat to the U.S. posi- 
tion as a world power. 

How then can Kennedy stop further Com- 
munist arms to Cuba and make an updated 
Monroe Doctrine stick? He has taken some 
first steps. He is bringing pressure on our 
NATO allies not to let their ships be char- 
tered for this traffic. Dean Rusk has pro- 
posed an informal meeting of Western 
Hemisphere foreign ministers to discuss pos- 
sible OAS action. Moreover, Kennedy has 
promised to continue helping Caribbean na- 
tions patrol their shores against arms smug- 
gled from Cuba. 

These steps are not enough. The next one, 
we suggest, is that the U.S. Navy, with what- 
ever Latin American support we can muster, 
stop and search all vessels, especially Soviet 
vessels, entering Cuban waters and suspected 
of carrying more Soviet arms or men. The 
men would be sent home, the arms dumped 
in the sea. 

Rusk has discouraged blockade talk on the 
ground that it would be “an act of war.” 
But a blockade against armaments is less 
warlike than Khrushchev’s massive arming 
of Castro. It is less bellicose than Khru- 
shehev's irresponsible rodomontade of last 
week, in which he accused the United States 
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of plotting an invasion of Cuba and threat- 
ened nuclear war. An arms blockade—al- 
though it may mean war—is not necessarily 
a formal act of war, especially if the 139- 
year-old Monroe Doctrine is interpreted to 
require it. 

In so interpreting it, we must of course 
seek assent from our Latin allies, with whom 
we have increasingly shared responsibiliity 
for the doctrine's definition since 1933. But 
we have not surrendered this responsibility; 
the Latins are inclined to evade it; and our 
whole hemisphere security system depends in 
the last analysis on U.S. power. Said Ken- 
nedy last year: “If the nations of this 
hemisphere should fail to meet their commit- 
ments against outside Communist penetra- 
tion * * * this Government will not hesi- 
tate in meeting its primary obligations which 
are to the security of our Nation.” 

It is true that U.S. interests and security 
are now global, not merely hemispheric. 
Kennedy himself seems unduly impressed 
with Khrushchev’s argument that if we sup- 
port NATO bases near Russia’s Turkish 
border, why can’t Russia have bases in our 
backyard? Though our interests are global, 
we have a prior commitment to this hemi- 
sphere; and there is no law telling us we 
must not resist aggression until our de- 
clared enemy is as worldwide as we. 

The Soviet buildup near Florida is the 
most direct challenge to the Monroe Doctrine 
since Maximilian invaded Mexico. The re- 
assertion of the doctrine against this threat 
will reassure our uneasy allies and put spine 
in the inter-American system. Above all, it 
will let Khrushchev know that Kennedy, who 
once said, “Our restraint is not inexhausti- 
ble,” is not the victim of permanent indeci- 
sion. A blockade has its dangers, including 
that of physical sailor-to-sailor contact with 
the enemy, though the conflict will remain 
as limited as Khrushchev desires. There is 
far greater danger in continued piecemeal 
acceptance of the worldwide Communist 
advance, 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. VIRGINIA 
WELDON KELLY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
dealt with our military construction au- 
thorization and appropriations bills for 
almost 10 years. 

During that time, I have never found 
an individual more alert or more in- 
terested in certain items in these bills, 
or more concerned about the welfare of 
our entire military personnel than Mrs. 
Virginia Weldon Kelly. She has shown 
a particular concern for military hos- 
pitals, including the Naval Hospital at 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Mrs. Kelly is a capable and courageous 
member of the fourth estate. 

Mrs. Kelly has been especially in- 
terested in the Long Beach Naval Hos- 
pital, because she had personal knowl- 
edge of the great need for such a hospital 
in that busy west coast area. 

Many, many times I have heard her 
express her humanitarian interest in the 
welfare of our military personnel, both 
enlisted and officer. I know this interest 
is genuine as her very warm heart has 
reflected for many years. 

In view of my observations of Mrs. 
Kelly and her generous interest and con- 
cern for the welfare of military person- 
nel and their families, I have made spe- 
cial inquiry to learn more about her 
activities, 

On inquiry, I have learned the follow- 
ing facts: 
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Mrs. Kelly, wife of retired Rear Adm. 
Thomas J. Kelly, has devoted much of 
her spare time as a Navy relief volun- 
teer and Red Cross volunteer, on duty 
in military hospitals helping to care for 
the sick and wounded members of our 
armed services and their wives and chil- 
dren. 

During World War II, when her hus- 
band was then at sea, Mrs. Kelly lived 
in Long Beach. Since 1946 Admiral and 
Mrs. Kelly have lived in Washington 
where she has been a member of the 
Congressional press corps for 15 years. 

Long Beach did have a naval hospital 
during World War II, but it was later 
turned over to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, which continues to operate it. 

Throughout the years hundreds of 
servicemen have written Mrs. Kelly, 
urging her to assist in getting a new 
hospital for Long Beach. 

Before the Korean war, the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard closed, causing 
much unemployment in that area. 

Mrs. Kelly took up her pen and wrote 
newspaper editorials urging the ship- 
yard be reopened. In 1951, it did open 
again and is still operating. 

Other activities in the busy life of Mrs. 
Virginia Kelly include: 

Assistance in organizing the first Navy 
Wives Club in Seattle during World War 
II 


Service as a sponsor of a class of re- 
serve midshipmen at the U.S. Naval 
Academy. She spent a year of her spare 
time repairing 3,000 hymnals at the 
academy chapel. 

Ever mindful of the needs for military 
servicemen, she has spent hours as a 
volunteer worker at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington, and has pushed for 
a new naval home in Philadelphia simi- 
lar to the Old Soldiers Home in Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Kelly, one of the first writers to 
envisage nuclear-powered surface ships 
for the Navy, is proud to acknowledge the 
nuclear powered cruiser, the U.S.S. Long 
Beach. 

Her life of unselfish service is an in- 
spiration to thousands of servicemen. 

I mention these facts as an outstand- 
ing illustration of the unselfish service 
rendered by many wives of men in the 
military services. Too often their con- 
tributions are not fully recognized. 
It is my privilege to record here some of 
the activities of Mrs. Kelly. Further, it 
is both a privilege and a reward to those 
of us who do such work in the Armed 
Services Committee to come in contact 
with her efforts and achievements. I 
feel that the many years of the sincere 
and devoted work of Mrs. Kelly are ap- 
preciated greatly by the Department of 
the Navy and by the countless thousands 
who have directly benefited by her en- 
deavors. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as one 
who has been privileged to enjoy the 
friendship of Mrs. Kelly over a period 
of years, I appreciate the fact that the 
Senator from Mississippi has made this 
statement, and I wish to associate my- 
self with the comments he has made 
about her. She not only is interested in 
matters having to do with service per- 
sonnel and retired personnel of our mili- 
tary services, but she is a most effective 
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advocate of causes that she espouses— 
almost as effective as anyone I have ever 
met. 

At the time that I had almost fully 
decided that a certain hospital on the 
west coast was not at all necessary, un- 
less it were to be used by retired person- 
nel, Mrs. Kelly finally convinced me that 
it was absolutely essential that the hos- 
pital be constructed. I understand that 
the bill which the Senator from Missis- 
sippi sponsored on the floor of the Senate 
for military construction purposes car- 
ried the hospital item, and that its con- 
struction will soon be under way. Mrs. 
Kelly is a remarkable person. We live in 
a changing world, but she possesses fine 
attributes of character which are not 
subject to change, and which are the 
stamp of loyalty in any age and in any 
period. Although she is a relatively 
young woman, she has all the charac- 
teristics of one of the grand ladies of an 
era that is past. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia very much for his fine re- 
marks. In addition to the other fine 
qualities of Mrs. Kelly, she has persist- 
ence that prevails. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to join in the tribute paid by 
the Senator from Georgia and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi to Mrs. Kelly, 
whose friendship I have the privilege of 
sharing also. All the things that have 
been said about her in these tributes are 
100 percent correct, including the state- 
ment with respect to her persistence. 
I believe the hospital referred to is the 
hospital at Long Beach, Calif. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ENGLE. I believe I am correct in 
saying that she worked for that hospital 
for a period of some 12 years. She 
showed a great deal of persistence. I 
am convinced also, because I was a chief 
advocate of that hospital in my own 
State, that in the absence of her friend- 
ship and her influence, together with 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi and the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, we probably would not have 
gotten the hospital built. 

It is a pleasure to happen to be on the 
floor of the Senate at the time that my 
distinguished friends undertook to pay 
these personal tributes to her and to 
join with him in his remarks, and also 
with the remarks of the senior Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 


U.S. FREELOADING AT AIRPORTS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, you 
will recall that, when Congress passed 
the Federal Airport Act, last year, we 
provided authorization for the various 
Federal inspection agencies—such as 
Customs, Immigration, and so forth— 
to pay rent for the space they occupy at 
our gateway airports. 

The purpose of this action was clear. 
In the report on the bill, the committee 
stated that “it is a matter of simple 
equity for the Federal Government to 
bear the responsibility for assuming the 
oa it incurs in the execution of its 

uties.” 
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The importance of this policy becomes 
all the more urgent in view of recent set- 
tlement of the airways user issue by im- 
position of a 5-percent airways tax which 
becomes effective November 15. 

Today—a year after passage of the 
Federal Airport Act—we find that the 
authorization, and the congressional in- 
tent that the agencies should pay their 
own way, continues unheeded. 

In this connection I commend to your 
attention an article in the latest issue 
of Airport Services Management maga- 
zine by Kendall Hoyt, their Washington 
editor, which discloses the failure to face 
this obligation which Congress saw clear- 
ly and for which we enacted the legisla- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Airport Services Management maga- 
zine, August 1962] 


U.S. FREELOADING AT AIRPORTS—INSPECTION 
AGENCIES SHOULD Pay FoR SPACE 

(By Kendall K. Hoyt, Washington editor) 

User charges for airports and airways are 
urged year after year in Government reports, 
beyond the gasoline taxes, transportation 
taxes, and other levies on everyone who files. 

All this time, the Federal inspection agen- 
cies have not been paying their way, and are 
stubbornly resisting the idea that they 
should. The free space they demand at air- 
ports to inspect international arrivals could 
be rented for at least $3 million and perhaps 
$5 million per year. 

By the rule-of-thumb ratio of 10 times the 
annual rent as a measure of value, here is well 
over $30 million worth of terminal space, 
rent free. 

The fact that the airports concerned get 
something approaching this sum per year in 
Federal aid is quite another matter. The 
aid, mainly for runways and taxiways, may 
not be used for terminal buildings except as 
concerns air safety. 

Inspection of passengers, baggage, mail, 
and freight at points of entry has nothing 
to do with air safety or even with aviation, 
any more than does the inspection of in- 
coming highway and seaborne traffic. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIVE AIRPORTS 
AFFECTED 


In the 50 States, District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands are 56 air- 
ports of entry and 89 landing rights airports; 
a total of 145 where flights from foreign 
countries may be cleared. (See table in this 
issue of A/SM for the State-by-State count.) 

Elaborate facilities, of course, are not 
needed at the many points where interna- 
tional traffic is light. The main problem is 
at some 25 major terminals, inland as well as 
coastal, since long-range jets bring all points 
within reach of other nations. And the 
number of jetports is expected to double in 
5 years. 

Four Government departments are in- 
volved: 

The Bureau of Customs, Department of the 
Treasury, inspects to see that full duties are 
paid on every taxable import, a service that 
can pay its way. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Department of Justice, prevents illegal 
admission of aliens. 

The quarantine services of the Department 
of Agriculture prevent introduction of plant 
pests and animal diseases. 

The Public Health Service, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, prevents 
importation of human diseases. 

Obviously, these inspection activities have 
nothing to do with aviation. The Treasury 
can designate an “airport of entry” without 
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the foreknowledge or consent of the airport 
management. 

The Government is encouraging foreign 
travel to promote international good will 
and, in the case of visitors here, to improve 
the gold balance. 

As travel increases, more and more space 
and personnel time must be donated by air- 
ports and airlines. 


LAW AUTHORIZES PAYMENT 


In the amendments to the Federal Airport 
Act last year, section 9(e) authorizes appro- 
priations “to enable the head of any depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Government 
charged with the duty of inspection, clear- 
ance, collection of taxes or duties, or other 
similar functions, with respect to persons 
and property moving in air commerce, to ac- 
quire such space at public airports * * * as 
he determines * * * to be necessary” in con- 
sultation with the Federal Aviation Agency. 

The Senate report on the bill made the 
purpose clear as follows: 

“Since these duties are strictly govern- 
mental and generally of no direct benefit to 
the users, your committee is of the view that 
it is a matter of simple equity for the Fed- 
eral Government to bear the responsibility 
for assuming the costs it incurs in the 
execution of its duties.” 

After the law was signed on September 
20, 1961, the Airport Operators Council, in- 
ternational association of the larger air ter- 
minals, promptly wrote the departments 
concerned, to explain the urgency of this 
matter of simple equity, saying: 

“We earnestly request that you give im- 
mediate attention to the implementation of 
this law by including in your budget re- 
quests * * * the necessary amounts to cover 
the space occupied by the employees of your 
agency at U.S. airports where passengers, 
baggage, mail, and cargo are cleared for 
entrance. 

“Estimates indicate that the value of the 
space currently occupied by these four agen- 
cies of the Federal Government * * * would 
probably not exceed $3 to $5 million per 
year. 

“As national budgets go, these are rela- 
tively small amounts. But the thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
these facilities cost local communities and 
air carriers is a significant item to them.” 


DEPARTMENTS ARE EVASIVE 


The Departments made no apparent effort 
to include such payments in their budgets 
for the current 1963 fiscal year, nor do they 
seem to be doing so for the next year. 

The Commissioner of Customs told the 
Airport Operators Council that the law is 
permissive rather than mandatory. 

“In view of the advantages to the airport 
through the performance of these services,” 
he said, “it did not appear that a substan- 
tially sudden departure from arrangements 
previously worked out should result.” 

Early this year, Senator MIKE Monroney, 
aviation chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, and sponsor of last year’s legis- 
lation, wrote the Director of the Budget. 

The latter replied that payments for space 
should wait until aviation pays more user 


, charges in return for the Federal aid to air- 


ports and airways. He said that where any 
special arrangements must be made, the 
costs should be absorbed out of present ap- 
propriations. 

Aviation interests hurt by this think that 
before there is further talk of user charges, 
Uncle Sam should set the example as author- 
ized by law and demanded by the clear in- 
tent of Congress. 

If the agencies have to pay, they will quite 
possibly find that they can work with less 
space than they are now using free, so the 
overcrowding in major terminals can be 
eased to the good of the airports, the airlines, 
and the traveling public, observers feel. 
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Some of the airport commissioners affected 
have passed resolutions, including Los An- 
geles, where the cost of free space is valued 
at $200,000, and also San Francisco. 

Similar petitions, letters, and statements 
may also be made from other airports of en- 
try and landing rights airports. For the 
airport manager putting his airport on rec- 
ord, it will be helpful to state just how much 
space is being used, what percentage of the 
time, how much it is worth, and what the 
traffic load is, so the pertinent facts will be 
available to the Federal Government. 


CUNNINGHAM AMENDMENT AND 
ITS MISCHIEFS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today’s 

New York Times has an article entitled 
“Cunningham Amendment and Its Mis- 
chiefs” written by their very distin- 
guished Arthur Krock. 
In my view, Mr. Krock highlights in 
a most cogent manner the principal 
drawbacks of the Cunningham amend- 
ment and I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Krock’s column be printed in the 
REcORD. 

I was particularly interested in Mr. 
Krock’s comments since last month I 
appeared before the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee to oppose 
the amendment. It is my earnest hope 
that the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee in their wisdom will delete 
the Cunningham amendment which I 
firmly believe would be against the best 
interests of our country. 

There being no objection, the article 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CUNNINGHAM AMENDMENT AND ITs MISCHIEFS 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, September 20.—The Senate 
committee in charge of the postal rate in- 
crease bill was still wrestling today with a 
problem inherent in current American pol- 
itics. It is, how Members of Congress can 
avoid charges, by challengers of their seats 
in the November elections, of being “soft on 
communism” without denying U.S. citizens 
their right to have their mail delivered to 
them by the Post Office Department. 

The problem was created by approval by 
the House of an amendment to the postal 
bill proposed by Representative GLENN CuN- 
NINGHAM, of Nebraska. It provides that no 
international mail which the Attorney Gen- 
eral classifies as “Communist political propa- 
ganda” may be handled by the Post Office 
Department; also, that no material so clas- 
sified, originating in this country, may be 
sent under the first-, second-, and third- 
class postal rates established in the pending 
bill. Domestic mail of this character could 
still be sent at fourth-class rates. But the 
law requires that these rates must cover the 
cost of handling: hence, Representative 
CUNNINGHAM told the House, his amend- 
ment would put an end to the “subsidizing” 
by this Government of Communist political 
propaganda. 


PRESERVING THE PRIVILEGES 


But a growing awareness of the conse- 
quences of his nethod has impelled the Sen- 
ate committee to try to serve its objective 
and at the same time preserve the several 
rights and privileges the gham 
amendment would infringe or demolish. 
These include the aforesaid right of Ameri- 
can citizens to get delivery of their mail, 
and the privilege this Government now en- 
joys in Iron Curtain countries of getting 
delivery there of at least part of the 16 mil- 
lion pounds of mail annually sent from the 
United States. 
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Among the substitutes for the Cunning- 
ham amendment that are under considera- 
tion by the Senate committee are these: 

(1) By Chairman WALTER of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, direct- 
ing the Post Office Department to place 
notices in post offices warning recipients to 
look for Communist political propaganda in 
their mail. The House approved this (H.R. 
5751), but it has been held up in the Senate 
on the point that it covers people who never 
receive this type of mail. 

(2) By Senator Busx, of Connecticut, di- 
recting the Postmaster General, when he has 
determined that mail is of this character, 
to notify the addressees of this determina- 
tion but inform them they can have deliv- 
ery, if they so request, of the material he 
is withholding. 

(3) By the Department of Justice, rec- 
ommending that if the Senate wants to take 
some checking action it should join the 
House in adopting Representative WALTER'S 
warning notice bill. To approve the Cun- 
ningham amendment, said the Department, 
would deprive serious students of Soviet 
political propaganda of their right of deliv- 
ery; impose on the Attorney General the 
impossible task of deciding who these per- 
sons are, and what is Communist political 
propaganda with a harmful potential; break 
a great American tradition; injure the pro- 
jection of itself by the United States abroad 
as “a democratic society in which ideas and 
information flow freely,” and institute politi- 
cal censorship of the mails. 


PORTRAIT OF UNCLE SAM AS A BOOB 


Representative WALTER, opposing the Cun- 
ningham amendment in the House, attacked 
the proposal at another vulnerable point. 
“It would create,” he said, “the false impres- 
sion that the American people are so naive 
and gullible that they cannot be exposed to 
Communist propaganda without the danger 
of their being adversely influenced or cor- 
rupted.” He did not add that the right to 
be gullible is fundamental in a free society. 
This is the kind of calculated risk which the 
author of the first amendment rejected as 
& reason for abridging the guarantees of per- 
sonal and political freedom this amendment 
confers. Any of the American people are 
free to be beguiled, if they have no better 
sense, so long as they refrain from trying 
to force or subvert others into attempts to 
implement their delusion by sabotaging the 
Constitution. 

And, as President Kennedy said in oppos- 
ing the Cunningham amendment, the Amer- 
ican people “are used to hearing both sides, 
and I don't think they are particularly im- 
pressed by * * * what I’ve seen of (this) 
propaganda.” 


THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF RADIO 
STATION WJAR 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on Septem- 
ber 6, radio station WJAR, a service of 
the Outlet Co., in Providence, R.I., cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary. 

This distinguished station has an im- 
pressive list of firsts that it has presented 
to the people of Rhode Island: In 1923 
WJAR joined with station WEAF in 
New York City, and station WCAP in 
Washington, D.C. to form the first radio 
network in America, the Red Network, 
which later became the National Broad- 
casting Co. 

Rudolph Valentino made his first radio 
broadcast from station WJAR. 

The first phonograph recording ever 
presented on radio was tested in 1925 
on WJAR. 

In 1960, WJAR radio, together with 
its sister television station, staged not 
the world’s first, but the world’s largest 
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polio inoculation program when 11,400 
Salk vaccine shots were given to the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island as a public service. 

From its early beginnings as a station 
of 200 watts, station WJAR was heard 
as far away as Puerto Rico and Texas, 
first with the news, carrying the World 
Series in 1923, covering Lindbergh’s 
flight across the Atlantic and President 
Roosevelt’s fireside chats. It has ex- 
celled in times of emergency, giving on 
the spot coverage to hurricanes and other 
critical situations on a 24-hour basis. 

I would like to congratulate Outlet 
President Joseph Sinclair and Radio 
Manager James Gleason for the fine 
standards they have set and maintained 
in making radio station WJAR an out- 
standing leader in the field,of news, en- 
tertainment, and public service. 


EQUAL EARNINGS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
bill to guarantee women equal pay for 
equal work has been approved by the 
House and is now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
The Minneapolis Star recently took an 
editorial stand against discrimination in 
pay, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial, which appeared in the Star 
on August 18, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EQUAL EARNINGS 


Legislation which would guarantee that 
women be paid the same as men doing equal 
work is nearer reality than ever before. A 
bill has been passed by the House and now 
awaits Senate approval. But there is a 
flurry of controversy as business leaders, in- 
cluding the U.S, Chamber of Commerce, 
worry about implications, 

Although steady improvement has been 
made in achieving equitable pay for working 
women, glaring examples of inequities are 
still to be found. Antagonists of an equal- 
pay law are conjuring up the bogey of Fed- 
eral control and interference in business 
policies. In franker discussion they might 
admit that equalizing pay not only will cost 
some businesses more money but also dam- 
age male pride. 

It also is likely, however, that leveling off 
pay scales in jobs where there has been nota- 
ble discrimination may add to the satisfac- 
tion and effectiveness of women employees, 
and in certain fields it may attract job ap- 
plicants of more training and ability than 
were willing to do the work previously. Ex- 
tension of the equal-pay principle may even 
have the effect of opening up more jobs for 
men. 

There is some fear among male workers 
that equal pay might mean standardizing 
wages at the lower rates now paid women in 
some places, but the pressures for higher 
wages being what they are, it seems unlikely 
that this would happen to any large extent. 

The basic idea—that pay is for satisfactory 
production on the job, whoever the employee 
may be—remains sound. Efficient women 
employees should earn as much as efficient 
men employees, law or no law. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 100th 
anniversary of Abraham Lincoln's 
Emancipation Proclamation, September 
22, offers the Nation new opportunity 
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to rededicate itself to the letter and 
spirit of the proclamation, and to crys- 
tallize new American freedoms. 

In 1862, Abraham Lincoln—“invoking 
the considered judgment of mankind 
and the gracious favor of Almighty 
God”—proclaimed that the slaves 
should be forever free. 

During the intervening years the Na- 
tion—justly and rightly—has attempted 
to assure that all individuals, qualifying 
as citizens, should enjoy equal rights, 
and protections under our laws. 

EMANCIPATION, 1962 


In 1962, however, challenges still re- 
main, including— 

Fundamentally protecting—and pro- 
viding opportunity to freely exercise— 
constitutional rights, including voting, 
by all citizens. 

Emancipating individuals from still- 
existing bondages: Economically, of pov- 
erty, intellectually, spiritually, of igno- 
rance, illiteracy, hate, prejudice, and 
intolerance. 

Environmentally creating a better cli- 
mate of respect and dignity for all in- 
dividuals, regardless of race, creed, and 
nationality. 

Expanding opportunity for education, 
advancement in vocational life, improve- 
ment of economic status, and general 
enjoyment of the freedoms of our way 
of life. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

As a member and former chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, I 
have had special responsibility and op- 
portunity for service in this field. These 
efforts have included— 

Supporting effective civil rights laws— 
including creating and extending the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission, to 
protect the constitutional rights of all 
citizens; 

Strengthening our judicial system, 
particularly by providing more Federal 
judges to provide fair and timely justice 
to all citizens to protect not only con- 
stitutional rights but also property and 
life; and 

Other efforts to preserve, protect, and 
perpetuate liberty and justice for all. 

For the future, the faith of our sys- 
tem—and dedication of our citizens— 
will be determined to a large degree by 
the fairness and justice with which each 
individual is treated under the law. 


HUMAN PROGRESS 


As envisioned by our forefathers and 
symbolized in the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, the ideal of freedom can be 
further strengthened by improving all 
aspects of human life and progress. 

Consequently, I have also felt it 
especially important, as a Senator of 
Wisconsin and the Nation, to support 
programs not only in civil rights, but 
in such fields as: full employment, at 
good wage rates, for American workers, 
including a realistic program of unem- 
ployment compensation for the jobless; 
to enable workers to participate propor- 
tionately in the abundance of our way 
of life; improve homebuilding program 
to provide better homes for more Ameri- 
cans; improving and expanding our edu- 
cational system, including lifting the 
status and wages of teachers, to pro- 
vide better educational opportunities for 
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the youth of America; creating a bright 
outlook for our more than 17 million 
senior citizens, including over 400,000 in 
Wisconsin, through liberalized social se- 
curity benefits, realistic medical care, 
better housing, and greater efforts to 
enable these folks to continue to par- 
ticipate in and enjoy a life of dignity in 
their respective communities; improv- 
ing youth programs—not just to com- 
bat delinquency but for channeling 
this great reservoir of energies, talents, 
and imagination toward useful purposes; 
strengthening our job-creating, progress- 
promoting, free-enterprise system; and 
generally improve our free way of life. 

In a world threatened by totalitarian 
communism, enslaving all people under 
its domination, the 100th anniversary 
of the wiping away of the vestige of 
slavery has special significance. 

As the citadel of global freedom—for 
the future, as the past—the United 
States has the great responsibility of 
holding aloft the light of freedom as a 
beacon for all humanity. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, some of 
the issues we debate in this body are 
somewhat abstract to many of us because 
we have little direct connection with the 
problem concerned. Recently two events 
occurred in my State that brought 
home—all too graphically—a problem 
that we have not yet been able to master. 

The first event was a tragedy that took 
place in my hometown, Laramie, Wyo. 
There in that city, on an early fall after- 
noon neighbors found a man and wom- 
an—husband and wife—shot to death. 
It was apparent that the husband had 
shot his wife while she slept and then 
used the same weapon to end his own life. 

The cause of this tragedy also was 
readily apparent. The husband was 71 
years old. His wife was 70. In one of 
his last conversations with a neighbor 
the husband had said that his wife had 
been chronically ill for years and he was 
worried about medical expenses and her 
continued illness. We're just getting 
older and older,” he said. There's no 
way out.” 

There was a way out, and he took 
it. And we who are the survivors of this 
little tragedy can say that “he really 
should not have done that; he could have 
found assistance somewhere from some- 
body, and perhaps he was not thinking 
right anyway,” and in time we can forget 
about the whole thing. 

Perhaps we do not feel any pangs of 
guilt as citizens of the most prosperous 
Nation on earth, where there is too much 
food, too many automobiles, two tele- 
visions sets in many homes, when we 
can let a man who should be receiving 
the reward for a life of productive work 
worry himself into a tragedy because he 
cannot provide medical care for a loved 
one. 

Mr. President, there may be those 
who can convince themselves that we had 
done all we could for this couple, but I 
am not one of them. 

The second event was recorded in a 
newspaper article that pointed out that 
Big Horn County, Wyo., as of Septem- 
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ber 1962, has absolutely no funds with 
which to pay doctors and hospitals for 
the care of welfare cases. County offi- 
cials said that any further care would 
have to be done without charge by the 
doctors and hospitals concerned. 

Perhaps the citizens of Big Horn 
County would have paid more taxes for 
this purpose except that State law sets 
a maximum mill levy for health pur- 
poses and the county had already as- 
sessed to that limit. And county officials 
noted that the situation would be worse 
in 1963 since the assessed valuation of 
the county had dropped by $2 million. 

Among the expenses that had ex- 
hausted the county medical funds was 
$28,300 for hospitalization. I do not 
know what portion of the Big Horn 
County welfare caseload is composed of 
elderly persons but I suspect it is sub- 
stantial. And I do know that this body, 
this year, turned down a proposal that 
would have been of significant assistance 
in both instances I have mentioned. 

That proposal, of course, is for financ- 
ing hospital and health care for the 
aged through social security. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe now, as I did before the 
vote, that this is an equitable means of 
giving our elderly citizens the dignity of 
a financially independent old age by 
eliminating one of the heaviest drains 
upon their income—the cost of medical 
care. 

Before the vote on this issue I received 
a heavy volume of mail protesting the 
medicare plan. And along with this 
mail came statements from some citi- 
zens of my State who believed that their 
opinions were identical to the vast ma- 
jority of the State’s citizens that were 
equally critical of the social security 
approach to this problem. 

But, Mr. President, after the vote a 
curious thing happened. The heavy 
volume of mail on medicare continued 
but now it was from those people who 
supported my stand. The mail and tele- 
grams now came from the people who 
had no lobby to represent them—people 
who believed the bill would pass, who 
believed it unnecessary to write their 
Senator to reinforce what to them was 
an obvious solution to an obvious need. 

It might be well for those who were 
so quick to say what the people of Wyo- 
ming wanted without bothering to con- 
sult the people themselves to reexamine 
their self-assumed credentials as reflec- 
tors of the public’s opinion. For the 
ratio of my mail indicates that there is 
more support for medicare at the grass- 
roots than many of its opponents would 
like to admit. It is now running at 20 
to 1 in support of that proposal. 

It is also obvious from my mail that 
much of the opposition to this measure 
came from people who did not under- 
stand the proposal and too readily be- 
lieved some of the exaggerated ills 
attributed to it by its enemies. For ex- 
ample, many incorrectly believed it 
would affect their doctor-patient rela- 
tionship or their choice of hospital. I 
note that the Gallup poll which appeared 
in late August showed that only one-half 
of the public understands how the plan 
would be financed and only 11 percent 
are sure who would receive benefits. 
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Mr. President, I still think that this 
is a good idea. And I am sure the many 
voices that were not heard last time on 
this issue, the lobbyless millions who 
would be so vitally affected by this legis- 
lation, will make their wishes known to 
the people who represent them in Wash- 
ington. These people have come to 
realize that they cannot afford to be 
silent, that they must contribute to the 
public debate in order that they not be 
overrun by the high pressure campaign 
of those who wrongly believe that this 
bill is inimical to their well-being. 


INTERPLANETARY FLIGHT RE- 
COVERY AND LANDING AREA 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that, within the 
past few days, NASA has announced pub- 
licly that they are actively searching for 
areas that might be feasible for loca- 
tion of an interplanetary flight recovery 
and landing area. 

For this long-range planning, this or- 
ganization is to be commended. It is 
this type and degree of planning that 
will allow us, in the years ahead to forge 
ahead in the race into space and take our 
rightful place, not in the sun, but in the 
galaxies. 

In connection with the search for 
plausible and feasible sites, I respectfully 
suggest to NASA that they would be 
well-advised to consider areas in the 
great State of Colorado, where climatic 
conditions and topography were of such 
an ideal nature that this Nation saw fit 
to locate its Air Academy there. I 
realize, of course, that many other fac- 
tors must be taken into consideration for 
the establishment of such a project as a 
recovery site for interplanetary craft, 
but foremost among those considera- 
tions, I would assume, would be the fac- 
tor of ground space. I submit that no- 
where in this great country of ours, is 
there more available space, of a more 
appropriate or suitable nature for such 
an installation than in the great eastern 
plains area of the State of Colorado, 
where there are now thousands upon 
thousands of acres of flat, prairie-like 
lands, ideally suited for such considera- 
tion. Where else, Mr. President, in this 
great Nation of ours is there so much 
land available, centrally located in the 
heart of the Nation, with such ideal 
weather conditions for such a project? 

Where else, centrally located, is there 
an area where the population is even 
now small enough to locate such an in- 
stallation without inconveniencing and 
perhaps even transplanting thousands 
of people? 

Because of these ideal weather condi- 
tions, because of the topographical ad- 
vantages of the land in the area, because 
of the central location of the general 
area, Mr. President, I submit that NASA 
could look far and wide and not find a 
more ideal spot for such an installation 
than the prairie lands of eastern Colo- 
rado. In addition, they would, I am sure, 
find a most hospitable and receptive peo- 
ple, and a spirit of cooperation and pro- 
gressiveness unsurpassed anywhere else 
in the land. 

Mr. President, the people of Colorado 
invite NASA to come into our State and 
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see for themselves what our land and 
our people have to offer to our Nation 
in the way of facilities and desire to be 
a part of the great plans this Nation has 
for our progress into space. 


HARTKE REITERATES NEED FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 26, 1961, I introduced two bills, 
which I felt would give assistance to 
those young people who desire a higher 
education. They were S. 602 and S. 
611. S. 602 would have amended the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
allow an additional income tax exemp- 
tion for an individual who is a full-time 
student at an institution of higher edu- 
cation. Basically, the bill would have 
provided an extra $600 exemption for 
taxpayers with children who were en- 
rolled in colleges and universities. 

S. 611 is a loan insurance program 
modeled after the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration mortgage insurance pro- 
gram. The Government would not pro- 
vide money for the loan, but it would 
guarantee repayment. The moneys 
would be provided to students by the 
institution of higher education, and to 
colleges and universities by financial in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. President, I merely point out that 
these two bills were an effort on the 
part of the junior Senator from Indiana 
to do something to assist our young peo- 
ple, America’s most valuable natural re- 
source, in acquiring the higher educa- 
tion they so justly deserve. 

I regret, therefore, Mr. President, that 
yesterday, the House of Representatives 
sent back to committee, H.R. 8900, 
which had been passed in the Senate as 
S. 1241 and for which I proudly voted. 

Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, of Ore- 
gon, and the House-Senate conference 
committee are to be congratulated for 
reporting such important legislation to 
the House for consideration. 

And, at this time, Mr. President, I 
should like to point out to my able col- 
leagues of the Senate that they should 
read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Thurs- 
day, September 20, 1962, pages 20138- 
20153, inclusive, if they want a real in- 
sight into why our younger people and 
particularly those needy students, will 
have to wait for the possibility of a higher 
education, 

To me, Mr. President, the defeat of 
this legislation is a travesty on human 
justice. How can we expect America to 
be a nation in motion, if our young peo- 
ple do not have the opportunity to learn, 
even though they have the ability and 
talent, but not the wherewithal to fi- 
nance a higher education? 

Are we to expect our young people to 
forget about a higher education? Are 
we to say to the rest of the world that 
America cannot afford to develop her 
most valuable natural resource: her 
young people? 

Recently, Columnist Sylvia Porter 
wrote in her column, “Your Money’s 
Worth,” an article headlined: “Return 
to School—For What?” that possibly our 
young people are dooming themselves to 
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the job underworld. She admonished 
young Americans, “You'll be in a self- 
made minority, handicapped group.” 

Yesterday, Mr. President, this Nation 
added more of our young people in be- 
coming part of this self-made minority 
and handicapped group by recommit- 
ting H.R. 8900. 

The President of the United States, 
Mr. President, in his Labor Day message 
to America’s youngsters, quoted the 
shocking projection that “7.5 million 
boys and girls will fail to complete high 
school during the decade of the 1960's 
unless we, as a nation, take positive steps 
to prevent it.” Further, Mr. President, 
the Department of Labor states that 2.5 
million of these 7.5 million will not even 
complete elementary school. 

These statistics are devastating. They 
are, if they become a reality, going to 
set America back several years, Person- 
ally, I am concerned about this problem 
more than I am able to adequately ex- 
press. And I am just as deeply con- 
cerned over the fact that those who do 
complete high school, who do want a 
higher education, but who do not have 
the finances, are doomed to forget about 
it. They are doomed to finding a job. 
And if they do not find a job, they are 
doomed to becoming one of the unem- 
ployed Americans. 

It is our responsibility, Mr. President, 
to cut the unemployment rolls of Amer- 
ica. How can we expect a further de- 
cline in our unemployment, if we sit idly 
by and do not make some legislative 
effort to correct an ill? 

On September 18, 1962, Mr. President, 
our distinguished Vice President LYNDON 
B. JOHNSON addressed the convention of 
the United Steelworkers of America at 
Miami, Fla. In his remarks to the dele- 
gates and honored guests at the conven- 
tion, he pointed out that one of six 
trends at work in this great Nation of 
ours was “our rate of economic growth 
has been inadequate to ward off long- 
term unemployment.” 

I should like to suggest, Mr. President, 
that perhaps one of the reasons our rate 
of economic growth has been inadequate 
is because America has failed in provid- 
ing assistance for a higher education to 
those young people in whom we shall 
entrust the future of America. 

Not so long ago, Mr. President, the 
Secretary of Defense remarked that 
there were not too many brains in the 
Midwest. This, to put it mildly, upset 
me, since I represent Indiana, the heart- 
land of not alone the Midwest, but all 
America. 

I should like to point out that some of 
the brains of the Midwest include two 
natives of Indiana, who are astronauts, 
and a third astronaut who was graduated 
from Purdue University, one of the most 
famous land-grant colleges in America, 
which each year graduates plenty of 
brains not just for the Midwest, but 
again, for all America. 

Mr. President, I should also like to 
point out that Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, 
president of Purdue University, Dr. Her- 
man B. Wells, chancellor of Indiana 
University, and many other distinguished 
educators, including former Secretary of 
the Army Elvis Stahr, who is now presi- 
dent of Indiana University, wrote me 
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expressing their support and hope that 
S. 1241 would become law. I am sure 
that today they share my disappoint- 
ment to the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives yesterday, to recommit the 
measure. 

Congresswoman EDITH GREEN yester- 
day pointed out that should H.R. 8900 
have become a reality, all 45 colleges and 
universities in Indiana would have $92,- 
105 next year that might be set aside 
for nonreimbursable loans for needy stu- 
dents desiring a higher education. 

It seems to me then, that Indiana 
should not be too dismayed or hesitant 
about spending a little over $92,000 for 
45 colleges and universities to loan our 
needy students. After all, the money 
will come back. It is not like throwing 
it to the four winds, And, Mr. President, 
I hasten to remind everyone that this 
money comes back not just as a mate- 
rial thing alone, but the return of in- 
terest on this loan comes back in brain- 
power, which I repeat, is this Nation’s 
most valuable natural resource. This is 
the resource we can least do without if 
we are to continue to be a nation of 
action—not reaction—if we are to be a 
nation determined to maintain our world 
leadership as we said yesterday that we 
are. 


CONSTITUTION WEEK: THE 175TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
September 17, 1962, was the 175th an- 
niversary of the signing of the Consti- 
tution by the delegates gathered in con- 
vention at Philadelphia. The document 
which was to become the rockbed of the 
world’s greatest fountain of liberty, was 
heralded across a vibrant young nation 
to be. 

After the signing, “the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man” was 
swiftly submitted to the Congress and 
transmitted by that body to the States 
for ratification. With the ratification by 
the ninth State, New Hampshire, on June 
21, 1788, the necessary correlative step 
to the Revolutionary impulse of 1776 had 
been taken; a sound framework of gov- 
ernment was established. The call of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush in 1787—“the Amer- 
ican War is over; but this is far from 
being the case with the American Rev- 
olution. On the contrary nothing but 
the first act of the great drama is closed. 
It remains yet to establish and perfect 
our new forms of government’—had 
been heeded. 

The Declaration of Independence of 
1776, had emphasized individual rights 
and the concept of the people as the 
final and rightful source of authority. 
The ratification of the Constitution 
brought strength and order to govern- 
ment and the creation of a balance of 
power both between the levels of gov- 
ernment and among its various organs. 
Essential authority, however, still rested 
with the people, but it was now enclosed 
within a structure of law. 

The ratification was the formulation 
of the remaining part of “one consistent 
whole,” a system of liberty within an 
ordered society, the essential essence of 
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free government; a system reflected in 
combination by the Declaration and the 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, though the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has proven 
to be the most permanent written Na- 
tional Constitution of the 18th, 19th, and 
20th centuries, many of its ablest framers 
were discouraged at the time. In his 
informative diary, kept during his serv- 
ice in the U.S. Senate from 1803 to 1807, 
Senator William Plumer wrote: 

In a conversation this day with Abraham 
Baldwin, a Senator from Georgia and a mem- 
ber of the convention who formed the Con- 
stitution of the United States, he said that 
General Washington at that time, in a morn- 
ing’s walk, told him he did not expect the 
Constitution would exist more than 20 years. 

He said that the convention was more 
than once upon the point of dissolving with- 
out agreeing upon any system. Many be- 
lieved they had no authority to report a new 
system, but only propose amendments to the 
old Articles of Confederation. Some were 
for a government of energy embracing many 
objects of legislation—but others to have a 
more limited authority and to extend to few- 
er objects. All were better pleased with it 
when the propositions were reduced to form 
and connected together than they expected. 
All the members present, except three signed 
it—these were Elbridge Gerry, of Massachu- 
setts, George Mason and Edmund Randolph, 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Baldwin observed that after the in- 
strument was engrossed and ready to be 
signed, General Washington, then President 
of the Convention rose, with his pen in his 
hand, and observed that his duty as Pre- 
siding Officer, and his inclination had united 
in preventing him from taking an active 
part in the interesting debates of that body, 
that doubts might exist whether he approved 
of the instrument, or only signed it by order 
of the Convention—he thought it his duty 
to remove these doubts by explicitly de- 
claring that though he did not consider it a 
perfect system, yet he approved of it as a 
man, and as a delegate from Virginia. 


Mr. President, great men are nearly 
always modest men. Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln are true and typical 
examples of the modesty of true great- 
ness. With a modest characteristic of 
greatness, the noble Washington wor- 
ried over whether their work in the Con- 
stitutional Convention was for a day, or 
20 years, or whether the Convention 
could really bring out a workable Con- 
stitution at all or not. 

Great efforts brought forth a docu- 
ment of marvelous adaptability to 
changing times, and the experience of 
generations has proven that the fram- 
ers of the Constitution wrote a docu- 
ment of government, not for decades, 
but for the centuries. 

Now at the 175-year mark, with 134 
centuries of experience behind us, the 
Constitution is more vital today than 
ever before, and means more security 
of life, liberty, property and the pursuit 
of happiness now than ever before in our 
country’s history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an editorial from the Abilene 
Reporter-News of Abilene, Tex., of Sep- 
tember 17, 1962, entitled “Constitution 
Week” and an editorial from the Hous- 
ton Chronicle of Houston, Tex., of Sep- 
tember 17, 1962, entitled “The 175th An- 
niversary of Constitution.” 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Abilene pre aaa yer Sept. 17, 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 


Today is Citizenship Day and this is Con- 
stitution Week. 

The dual observance marks the 175th an- 

niversary of the signing of the U.S. Consti- 
tution on September 17, 1787, at Philadel- 
phia. 
Months of meetings and debates preceded 
the signing of the Constitution. Many 
times the Convention seemed at the point of 
breaking up in noisy disagreement, but it 
held together until the instrument was com- 
pleted and signed. 

The U.S. Constitution, by any measure, is 
a remarkable document. The delegates who 
drafted it must, in truth, have had divine 

ce to have brought forth a Constitu- 
tion that could form the bedrock of this 
Nation from the postrevolutionary days to 
the nuclear space age. 

Citizenship Day today honors those who 
become of voting age for the first time this 
year and those who have become naturalized 
citizens. 

Constitution Week seeks to focus citizen 
attention on the Constitution. It is a good 
time for emphasis on the Constitution in 
schools and for the average citizen to find 
a copy and reread it. He will then be in a 
better position to appreciate it as a vital his- 
torical document and to understand and 
place his own interpretation of events in 
relation to it. 


[From the Houston Chronicle, Sept. 17, 1962] 
THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF CONSTITUTION 


This is Constitution Day, the 175th anni- 
versary of the signing of the American Con- 
stitution. 

We who enjoy the blessings of living under 
a democratic republic with a Constitution 
which has met the test of time so admira- 
bly are perhaps too prone to forget that 
just as winning our freedom was a long, 
bloody, and often discouraging process, 
neither did the birth of our Government 
come about without hard labor and much 
anxiety. 

The original union of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies under the Articles of Confederation had 
proven too weak to meet the new Nation's 
needs and demands. So, on May 14, 1787, 
delegates from 12 of the States—Rhode Is- 
land abstaining—met to draft a stronger 
Constitution. 

There was wide disparity between the 
views of the delegates and the interests of 
the States they represented. Believers in a 
strong Central Government clashed with ad- 
herents of the widest practicable State sov- 
ereignty. Large States wanted representa- 
tion in the Congress based on population, 
small States sought equal representation. 
The issue of slavery divided the States. 

For 4 months the delegates labored and 
sweated in the summer heat before they 
reached all the great and small compromises 
that were found necessary. 

Even then only 39 of the 55 delegates 
signed it on September 17, 1787. 

And it was not until June 21, 1788—9 
months later—that ratification by the ninth 
State, which happened to be New Hamp- 
shire, insured the operation of the new Con- 
stitution, and not until March 4 of the suc- 
ceeding year that it formally went into 
effect. It was a full 3 years after the Con- 
stitutional Convention met before Rhode Is- 
land finally ratified to make the action of 
the States unanimous, 

There were anxious moments during those 
first 9 months, particularly when Massachu- 
setts ratified by the close vote of 187 to 168 
in the legislature. Subsequently, Virginia 
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gave approval by only 89 to 79, New York by 
30 to 29, and New Hampshire by 57 to 46, 
all uncomfortably close margins. 
Appreciation of the fact that the birth of 
our Nation and its form of government did 
not come easy should encourage us in our 
resolution to maintain and defend both. 


ELKINS, W. VA., ARMORY NAMED 
FOR GOV. W. W. BARRON; ROLE OF 
NATIONAL GUARD IN COLD WAR 
STRESSED BY SENATOR RAN- 
DOLPH IN DEDICATION SPEECH 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
events of recent weeks, both in Berlin 
and in Cuba, have served to heighten the 
existing tensions between nations caught 
up in the contentions of the cold war. 

There have been brutal shootings and 
other hostile acts by Communist border 
guards at the Berlin wall, and feelings 
continue to run strong on both sides of 
that barrier to freedom. 

To the south, the Russian buildup of 
Cuban forces has, in the eyes of many 
Americans, transformed Castro’s eco- 
nomically faltering government into a 
potential threat to the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

It is reassuring, therefore, to know 
that this Nation has an alert and highly 
trained system of National Guard and 
Reserve units which, if called upon, can 
provide an instant and authoritative 
response to any emergency. 

Today, as in the Berlin crisis of 1961, 
the National Guard is an efficient and 
highly mobile organization capable of 
supplying effective influence far beyond 
its recognized and considerable capacity 
for military action. As a useful imple- 
ment in the international arena, our 
National Guard is a tangible embodiment 
of this Nation’s determination to take 
whatever action required to support our 
worldwide commitments. 

On September 14, 1962, it was my 
pleasure to participate in the dedica- 
tion ceremonies of the W. W. Barron Na- 
tional Guard Armory, in my hometown 
of Elkins, W. Va. Named in honor of 
West Virginia’s 26th Governor, who is 
also an Elkins resident, this new armory 
will contribute significantly to the overall 
effectiveness of National Guard activi- 
ties, both in West Virginia and else- 
where. 

And, it is entirely fitting that this 
modern facility for national defense 
should be named for a native of Elkins, 
and one who has been chosen to fill a 
position of sensitive leadership and 
challenging responsibility. Governor 
Barron has reflected credit to his com- 
munity through his service as a member 
of the legal profession, as an active civic 
worker, as mayor of Elkins, State at- 
torney general, and now as Governor of 
the Mountain State. 

The dedication proceedings were cap- 
ably conducted by master of ceremonies, 
Bonn Brown, an Elkins attorney, with 
the invocation being offered by the Rev- 
erend Duard H. Estep, pastor of the 
Elkins Baptist Church. The Honorable 
C. H. Siedoff, mayor of our city, gave 
welcome to those assembled, after which 
the national colors were presented to 
local Guard unit commander Capt. Peter 
E. Zurbuch by Edward White, command- 
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er of the H. W. Daniels Post 29, the 

American Legion. 

The name of the new armory was then - 
announced by West Virginia secretary of 
state the Honorable Joe F. Burdett. 
Brig. Gen. Gene H. Williams, State ad- 
jutant general, followed with the presen- 
tation of the armory keys to Captain 
Zurbuch. 

A message was read from Hon. HARLEY 
O. Staccers, Representative of the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of West Vir- 
ginia, in which he expressed regret that 
official duties in Washington, D.C., pre- 
vented him from being in attendance. 
He extended best wishes to those present. 
Governor Barron then offered informed 
comment on the rapid strides being 
made by West Virginia in the training 
and maintenance of its Reserve and 
National Guard units, and declared that 
capabilities would “keep in tune with the 
times to support the ever-improving rec- 
ords of our officers and men.” 

It was my privilege on this meaningful 
occasion to address an attentive and un- 
derstanding audience on the subject of 
the importance of the National Guard 
and Organized Reserve units to national 
security. 

Benediction was offered by the Rev- 
erend Fr. Charles Doyle, St. Brendan’s 
Catholic Church, Elkins, following which 
visitors toured the impressive new facil- 
ities of the armory, and were enter- 
tained by music of the Highlanders Bag- 
pipe Band, of American Legion Post 29, 
under the direction of Chester Phillips. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks at the dedication be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, tke remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH AT 
THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES OF THE W. W. 
BARRON NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY, ELKINS, 
W. VA., SEPTEMBER 14, 1962 
It is a particular privilege for me to be in 

Elkins tonight to take part in the dedica- 

tion ceremonies of the Wiliam Wallace 

Barron National Guard Armory, and to once 

again greet valued friends and neighbors. 

Because this is my hometown, I am ex- 

tremely gratified that this modern facility 

for national defense has been erected here. 

In future years it will contribute to the over- 

all effectiveness of National Guard activi- 

ties, both in West Virginia and elsewhere. 

Today, as at few other times, the National 
Guard and its contributions to American 
security are primary considerations to all 
citizens. We have seen ominous events of 
recent weeks cause the Congress to grant 
President Kennedy authority to mobilize a 
portion of our reserve military strength 
should international developments force such 
a move. This is a strong demonstration of 
America’s determination to meet aggression 
with resolve, and a further acknowledgement 
of the National Guard's value as a vital 
weapon in our cold war arsenal. 

Late happenings in Berlin have brought 
increasingly strained relations between the 
forces of East and West. Refugees fleeing 
the Communist sector have frequently met 
violence, and on occasion border guards have 
exchanged tear-gas fusillades. With feel- 
ings running strong on both sides of the wall, 
predictions for the future hold little hope 
of any immediate lessening of tensions. 

In Cuba concerns of a similar nature are 
building, and people the world over uneasily 
watch as the Communist bloc filters support 
into Castro’s stronghold. Here is yet an- 
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other crisis of diplomatic and military im- 
port which must be faced by the United 
States. It is patently certain that this So- 
viet-controlled buildup of Cuban military 
capability poses a series of knotty and far- 
reaching problems for the West—problems 
which are even now undergoing intense ex- 
amination of a systematic and efficient 
nature. Our Secretary of State is active, 
both officially and behind the scenes, and 
creative efforts are being set forth to achieve 
concerted action from the combined mem- 
bership of the Organization of American 
States. Behind this activity stands Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s affirmation that this Na- 
tlon's patience is not inexhaustible and that 
we would not hesitate to use unilateral 
strength in the interest of security. 

We ask ourselves, What has been our de- 
fense in sudden crises of the past; what 
has been our bulwark of strength?” In an- 
swer, we look to the men of the National 
Guard and the Reserve who fulfilled their 
missions so affirmatively in the callup of 
August 1961. These men may actually have 
altered the course of history with their quick 
and efficient response to the call to arms. 

We cannot in all conscience say that the 
Guard and Reserve forces who were called 
to active duty last year altered the balance 
of power in a military sense. They did not. 
What they did accomplish, however, was 
equally effective and important. Thty im- 
printed in the minds of observers everywhere, 
friend and foe alike, the determination, the 
strength and the readiness of this Republic 
to mobilize its forces in support of its world- 
wide commitments. We asserted at that 
time, and stand ready to demonstrate again 
today, the singleness of purpose with which 
the free nations of the earth will meet the 
overt aggression and encroachments of athe- 
istic communism. 

In simplest terms the National Guard re- 
flects a posture of American resolve. With 
our Reserve ready to act, no realistic foreign 
power can mistake our conviction, and no 
ally doubt our integrity. It becomes increas- 
ingly obvious that the forces opposed to us 
in this cold war are willing to create world 
crises whenever and wherever they deem it 
advantageous. National Guard and Reserve 
units provide an instant and authoritative 
response to such dangers, at the same time 
making unnecessary the maintenance of a 
large regular military force. 

Here in West Virginia, and particularly 
in Elkins, the National Guard has become 
an honored tradition of fidelity and devotion 
to duty. The battery which will have as its 
new home the Barron Armory has evolved 
from an old infantry unit founded prior 
to the Revolutionary War, and has served 
faithfully and well since that time. These 
men are living proof that our State stands 
second to none in supporting this Nation's 
defense effort. 

Capt. Peter E. Zurbuch and the men of 
Battery A, ist Howitzer Battalion, 201st 
Artillery are proud of this imposing struc- 
ture and the principles which we honor to- 
night. Elkins’ new armory will be one of 
more than 4,000 such installations in the 
United States acting as nerve centers for 
our armies of readiness, and training 
grounds for forces which today form a bul- 
wark in the world. 

The armory itself is a fitting monument to 
the purpose and preparedness of Americans. 
It represents the meaningful efforts of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, and civic 
organizations which are aware that mainte- 
nance and training of an effective reserve 
force is vital to the security of all men and 
women who believe in freedom and faith. 

And, how appropriate that this armory 
should be named after a native of Elkins, and 
the 26th Governor of the State of West 
Virginia, William Wallace Barron. His life 
has been closely linked with the changes of 
our city of Elkins itself. We are gratified 
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that the citizens of West Virginia have rec- 
ognized the qualities of leadership’ which 
were first indicated here, and have called 
him to a position of sensitive responsibility. 

As a member of the legal profession, as 
an active worker in civic organizations, as 
mayor of Elkins, State attorney general, and 
finally as our Governor, Wallace Barron has 
reflected credit to the residents of this com- 
munity. Our honoree has devoted himself 
to positive programs for advancement of 
West Virginia and the betterment of its 
citizens. Throughout his youth and man- 
hood he has been a stanch advocate and 
consistent supporter of National Guard and 
Reserve activities. As a member of the U.S. 
Army during World War II he is cognizant 
of the strategic necessity of maintaining a 
force capable of immediate and flexible ac- 
tion in these times of extreme danger. 

We salute William Wallace Barron tonight, 
and dedicate in his name this new structure 
for national defense which stands here— 
and in so doing we proclaim to all nations 
that American citizens are mindful of their 
tradition in a country of peace where men 
are fathers first, and fighters only if the 
necessity is forced upon them. 

We have looked to the citizen-soldier in 
the past and have not been disappointed. He 
has been tested at the battles of Lexington 
and Concord, in the hills around Gettysburg, 
and in the trenches of France. He has 
served his country well on the beaches of 
Normandy and Anzio, in the jungles of 
Guadalcanal and the snows of Korean win- 
ter—and now he is again ready to meet the 
challenge. He is the National Guardsman 
and reservist—the citizen-soldier who car- 
ries with him the hope that wars will cease 
and that soon, in God’s divine plan, he will 
live with his fellow-man in understanding 
and peace. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
OF NATIONAL FISHERIES CENTER 
AND AQUARIUM IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8181) to authorize the 
construction of a National Fisheries Cen- 
ter and Aquarium in the District of 
Columbia and to provide for its opera- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. During the 
further consideration of the bill there 
is, by unanimous consent, a limitation 
on debate of 3 hours. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the unanimous- consent agree- 
ment, the time is to be divided equally, 
and is to be controlled, respectively, by 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader. 

With the consent of my Republican 
colleagues, I ask that, instead, the time 
be controlled by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 
` The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none; and it 
is so ordered. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 


RANDOLPH] is recognized for 1% hours 
and the Senator from Wisconsin Mr. 


PROXMIRE] will have 14 hours under his 
control. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
purpose of H.R. 8181, as amended, is to 
authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to plan, construct, and main- 
tain a National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium in the District of Columbia 
or its vicinity, for the display of fresh- 
water, marine, and shell fishes and other 
aquatic resources for educational, recre- 
ational, cultural, and scientific pur- 
poses. The facility would be operated 
by the Secretary of the Interior, who 
would assign such responsibility to the 
branch of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife having as its major activity 
the rearing and holding of living fishes, 
including the operation of acquariums. 
A nonpartisan advisory board would be 
established, to render advice and to sub- 
mit to the Secretary of the Interior rec- 
ommendations concerning the manage- 
ment and operation of the Center and 
Aquarium. The cost would not exceed 
$10 million, under the provisions of the 
bill now before the Senate; and the Sec- 
retary will establish charges for visits to 
the Center and Aquarium, and for other 
uses, at rates which will produce suf- 
ficient revenues to cover an appropriate 
share of its annual operation and main- 
tenance costs. 

Mr. President, the fishing industry 
was our first and, for a long time, our 
principal industry. It is now laboring 
under serious handicaps, operating with 
obsolete equipment, and our fisheries 
and the food from the sea are not ob- 
taining the adequate support to which 
they are entitled. The sources of such 
food are great, but have been sadly neg- 
lected. I think it important to state to 
the Senate that almost half the fish con- 
sumed in the United States is imported 
from other nations. Our fishing fleet 
has decreased in numbers; the vessels 
are old and obsolete; and most of the 
fishermen are advanced in age. Modern 
vessels of other nations, including the 
Soviet Union, are fishing adjacent to 
our shores. In many cases the fish 
caught are processed overseas, and are 
reshipped back to us. 

Fish provide a major source of food 
for the world’s population. On a per 
capita basis, Americans consume less of 
this food than do the people of most 
other countries. It is believed that fish 
will be required to supply a greater pro- 
portion of the world’s protein needs as 
populations increase, and that will in- 
crease the demands in the United States 
as our population increases over the next 
few decades. 

Sport fishing provides large recrea- 


tional benefits, as well as a considerable 


source of food. As our population be- 
comes more urban, as people move from 
the rural areas into the cities, additional 
educational services will be necessary 


. in order to promote a better understand- 
ing of our Nation’s heritage, 


of the 
recreational possibilities our fisheries 
afford, and of the need for conservation 


. of the natural resources of this Republic. 
The improved management practices 


and effective conservation measures will 
prove more profitable for industry, con- 
sumer, and sportsmen. As the popu- 
lation of our Nation expands, larger 
numbers of persons are turning to water 
resources for outdoor recreation. This 


-Moss in the chair). 
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includes sport fishing, camping, boating, 
swimming, and studies of aquatic life. 

To achieve our goals in educating our 
population—our younger people espe- 
cially—with respect to the present con- 
dition of the fisheries industry in the 
United States, our fresh-water and ma- 
rine resources and the need for their con- 
servation, it is believed that establish- 
ment of a National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium will go a long way toward this 
accomplishment. Such a center would 
be a focal point for pertinent national 
research activities, and would stimulate 
public interest in our fisheries resources, 
thus making an important contribution 
to the public welfare, education, and 
scientific knowledge. It would provide 
a means for coordination and joint 
training for Federal, State, and other 
fisheries scientists responsible for an 
intelligent and orderly management of 
our fishery resources. Services could 
also be supplied to colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions and 
groups by providing training in many 
specialized fields of aquatic biology. 

The existing small aquarium—and it 
is a small aquarium; it is not as large 
as fishponds which many persons have 
in their back yards—is in the basement 
of the Commerce Building. It is inade- 
quate to meet the needs and demands 
of the public at the present time, is fre- 
quently crowded by visitors, and is not 
satisfactory to carry on desired research 
activities. 

I hope Senators may find time, during 
the adjournment, or at some other 
period, to see the aquarium in the base- 
ment of the Commerce Building, where 
people are unable actually to see the fish 
in the water. Certainly we cannot carry 
on any research activities at the present 
time under such an inadequate program 
as is now in being. 

It is believed that the proposed instal- 
lation will attract at least 3 million visi- 
tors annually, including schoolchildren, 
college students, scientists—we empha- 
size the younger people in that group— 
and others interested in fisheries and our 
fishery programs. 

For a long time this industry was one 
of the principal industries of the United 
States. Today more than 50 percent of 
the fish consumed in the United States 
come.to us from foreign sources. 

It is also believed that Washington, 
D.C., is the logical location for the Na- 
tional Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
because of the inadequacy of the exist- 


-ing aquarium; the existence of a large 


manpower pool and good supply of 
fresh, brackish, and salt water; the 


availability of the Potomac River and 


the Chesapeake Bay with living speci- 
mens native to those waters; existing 
collections of preserved specimens in mu- 
seums; the existence of splendid library 
facilities in the area; and the air, rail, 
and water transportation which will fa- 
cilitate shipment of specimens. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Directing the Sena- 
tor’s attention to page 7 of the bill, un- 
der “Appropriation” I now read from line 
20, section 8: 

Funds appropriated and expended here- 
under for construction of the buildings for 
the National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
shall not exceed $10,000,000: Provided, that 
the expenditure of such funds shall be made 
subject to the condition that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall establish charges re- 
lating to visitation to the National Fisheries 
Center and Aquarium and he may establish 
charges for other uses at such rates as in 
the Secretary’s judgment— 


What I shall now read is the impor- 
tant material— 
will produce revenues to cover an appro- 
priate share of the annual operation and 
maintenance costs thereof. 


My question is, If the bill is to be 
passed, why ought we not make charges 
that will amortize the cost of the build- 
ing and will provide sufficient funds for 
operating and maintenance expenses 
each year? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think the point 
raised by my friend from Ohio should 
be discussed on the Senate floor. This 
question was considered in the Sub- 
committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the Committee on Public 
Works. It was equally a matter for dis- 
cussion in the full committee during con- 
sideration of the measure, prior to being 
reported to this body. 

The House bill contained no such pro- 
vision. This is a Senate committee 
amendment, as my colleague indicated 
by reading the language. We felt it was 
necessary to make a reasonable charge, 
but to use such language as would in- 
dicate that prohibitive charges which 
might actually stop people from coming 
into the center or visiting the aquarium 
should not be assessed. In other words, 
we felt that from the standpoint of a 
person of coming, the charge 
should not be a deterrent to the visita- 
tion. That was why we used the lan- 
guage quoted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I was thinking that 
to amortize the cost of the building in 
20 years the charge would be negligible; 
and that could be done. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the Senator from 
West Virginia permit the Senator from 
Iowa to respond briefly? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I will yield to the 
Senator in a moment. I want to clear 
up the point. 

In the hearings held June 15, 1962, 
the Senator from Ohio made a very ur- 
gent plea against passage of the bill. Be- 
lieving as he does, and being against 
passage of the bill, his statement doubt- 
less was based on his conviction. 

On page 8 a discussion on this point 
is reflected. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHEe] 
said: 

Senator Youna, the passage is highly de- 
sirable— 
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That is, the passage of the bill— 
but it is inopportune at this time to do it. 


The Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
ING] said: 

Senator LauscHe, I wonder whether an 
amendment along these lines would perhaps 
meet the objections that you stated very 
clearly. This would be the approximate lan- 
guage: 

“It is the purpose of the Congress that this 
project be self-supported, and the Secretary 
of the Interior is directed to provide a sys- 
tem of projected admission fees which will, 
over a period of years, repay amortization and 
interest charges of the original cost.” 


The Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
responded: 


That would be a very excellent improve- 
ment of the bill. 


The Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc] continued: 

Well, I think that it is very clear from your 
testimony, I think we are very sympathetic 
to the fact that if we could make this thing 
self-sustaining, so that the cost to the 
Government could be repaid over the years, 
that would remove a major part of your 
objection, would it not? 


The Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
then said: 

You still have the matter of the time 
being opportune to go into the project at 
this time. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I suggest that what is 
now in the bill does not conform to what 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] 
said at the hearing. The Senator 
mentioned amortization of the capital 
investment. The language of the bill 
now provides for recouping a part of 
the operating and maintenance costs. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. I read this 
so that the Recorp might reflect what 
the Senator was saying today is some- 
thing he said in the committee. It was 
appropriate for him today to speak in 
terms of amortization, rather than an 
appropriate share of the cost, as we have 
indicated by the language. 

Mr. President, I yield first to my col- 
league on the committee, the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wish to 
inform the Senator from Ohio that I 
have an amendment prepared, which I 
have not had an opportunity to discuss 
with the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia, but which I think would 
probably satisfy the Senator on this 
point, in that it would provide for amor- 
tization over a period of not in excess of 
30 years, and would further provide for 
defraying the operation and mainte- 
nance charges. I thought the Senator 
might like to know that such an amend- 
ment is on my desk and that I propose, 
as soon as the opportunity presents it- 
self, to discuss it with the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am grateful to my 
colleague for calling attention to his pro- 


I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I have 
noted the language used by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], which is that 
the passage of the bill is highly desirable 
but that it is inopportune at this time. I 
am glad the Senator from Ohio has in- 
dicated that an aquarium of this nature 
is desirable. However, the Senator pro- 
tests the timing of the measure. On that 
point I wish to observe that this is an 
authorization bill. The matter of prior- 
ity is one which will necessarily be es- 
tablished when the Appropriations Com- 
mittees in the two Houses of Congress 
3 to provide appropriations for 

I have listened to some of the state- 
ments made today. I recognize the prob- 
lems in the District of Columbia which, 
on their face, appear to have a priority 
higher—and certainly have a priority 
higher—than the building of an aquar- 
ium, provided we could do something 
about those problems, In my view, we 
cannot stop doing everything which 
would be beneficial to the people of the 
country—whether it be an aquarium, a 
park, or something else—merely because 
we have not taken care of the housing 
needs or educational needs of all the 
people of the Nation. That is a matter 
of balance and of some intelligence. 

In comment upon the particular ob- 
servation made by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the timing and the 
priority would be in the hands of Con- 
gress hereafter. This is an authoriza- 
tion bill. At such time as the Congress 
sees fit to appropriate for the particular 
construction involved it will go forward. 

I would hope also that the aquarium 
would be self-supporting. I think it 
would be. There are aquariums in Cali- 
fornia, and they are self-sustaining. 

I think over the long haul it would 
be possible to make the aquarium self- 
sustaining on the basis of the visitation 
of people, as has been demonstrated 
throughout the country in other places. 

Mr. President, I would like to say 
further in a brief statement in support 
of H.R. 8181, authorizing the construc- 
tion of a National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium in the District of Columbia, 
this bill, introduced in the House by 
Representative MICHAEL KIRWAN, has as 
its companion in the Senate my bill S. 
2296. 

At the outset, I want to say that I sup- 
port the amendments to the bill adopted 
by the Senate Public Works Committee. 
I have in mind particularly the amend- 
ment limiting the authorization of funds 
for the construction of the project to 
$10 million, and authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to set charges for 
visits and other uses to cover operation 
and maintenance costs. 

It is my understanding that 6% mil- 
lion tourists come to this city every year 
and that they leave approximately $375 
million here. I am confident that the 
proposed Aquarium and Fisheries Center 
will have great tourist appeal and that 
it will soon be paying for itself. There 
is every reason to expect that the 
charges collected will pay not only for 
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its operation and maintenance but even- 
tually will return to the U.S. Treasury 
the initial $10 million for construction 
of the project. 

There is no need, I am sure, to elabo- 
rate on the recreational, educational, and 
entertainment values of a national 
aquarium. Aquariums throughout the 
capitals of the world are unrivaled in 
popularity. 

The proposal has a much larger pur- 
pose than to house a display of fish. 

The National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium would serve as a world center 
of specialized fishery research. It would 
serve to emphasize the important part 
played by fish and fishery products in 
everyday life. It would serve as an edu- 
cational center for the Nation's schools. 
It would serve to stimulate an interest 
in our youth in the science of oceanog- 
raphy. 

The research that will be made pos- 
sible by the kind of center envisioned in 
the proposal would help to answer two 
great needs: First, the need to increase 
the world’s food supply. Second, the 
need to make greater progress in medical 
research of benefit to humans. 

Last year the President, in his natural 
resources message to Congress, stressed 
the importance of oceanographic re- 
search if we are to meet the need of an 
additional three billion pounds of fish 
and shellfish by the year 1980. 

With hunger and malnutrition among 
the world’s most pressing problems, we 
cannot afford not to turn to the untapped 
resources of the sea and other waters for 
additional supplies of animal protein. A 
fish protein concentrate, cheaply made 
from now underutilized species, that can 
be easily transported and stored, may 
well be the answer to the world’s hunger 
problems. The kind and extent of re- 
search that the center could accom- 
modate will help tremendously in the 
achievement of that objective. 

Finally, the proposed center will be in 
a position to lend an invaluable hand to 
medical science. A report I received 
from the Director of the National In- 
stitutes of Health points out that the use 
of marine biology in medical research 
has dramatic possibilities. For example, 
the NIH reports that the retina of the 
squid is proving to be very useful in the 
study of intimate details of the visual 
process. This research may provide im- 
portant answers to the problems of 
blindness in human beings. Only a fish- 
eries center of national stature can pro- 
vide the facilities and the variety of rare 
marine species to carry out medical re- 
search of this kind on a broad scale. 

We are long overdue in this country in 
establishing a National Aquarium and 
Fisheries Center. Aside from the recrea- 
tional, educational, practical, and scien- 
tific values, such a center would do much 
for our country’s prestige abroad. 

I earnestly hope that the Senate will 
act favorably on the proposal. 

Appropriation is a matter for subse- 
quent decision. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from West Virginia permit 
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me to ask a question of the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask my 
friend from California whether the point 
he is making is that regardless of the 
degree of desirability or priority of an 
authorization bill, the bill ought to be 
passed. 

Mr. ENGLE. I think it is desirable, as 
the Senator from Ohio said, to pass the 
bill. I am not passing upon the ques- 
tion as to when it should be constructed, 
as distinguished from doing something 
else. This is a good project. As the 
Senator from West Virginia has pointed 
out, it is a matter of some importance 
to the people of this country. I expect 
to address myself to that question at 
some length later. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the Senator con- 
tend that the matter of priorities is none 
of the affairs of other committees, and 
only the affair of the Appropriations 
Committee? 

Mr. ENGLE. I do not. Appropria- 
tions must be passed upon in this body, 
as well as in the other body. 

Mr. MILLER. There must be priori- 
ties in authorizations as well as in ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. ENGLE. I agree 100 percent. 
Both must be acted upon in this body, 
as in the other body. The committees 
are only implements of this body, as they 
are in the other body. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to my col- 
league from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of Senators the words 
of the President in one of his early 
messages. When he uttered the words, 
he was applauded vigorously. He asked 
the Congress to forgo desirable but not 
essential projects, and the promotion of 
other such functions. The proposed 
project falls completely within the spirit 
and the letter of that request. It is de- 
sirable, but it is not essential. For that 
reason I made the statement which I did 
before the committee. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 


RESERVATION OF CERTAIN LANDS 
IN WASHINGTON FOR INDIANS 
OF THE QUINAIELT TRIBE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
507) to set aside certain lands in Wash- 
ington for Indians of the Quinaielt Tribe, 
which were, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That lands heretofore set aside under the 
provisions of the Act of August 22, 1914 (38 
Stat. 704), for lighthouse purposes at or near 
Cape Elizabeth on the Quinault Indian Res- 
ervation, State of Washington, and consist- 
ing of eighty-five and five one-hundredths 
acres, more or less, in lots, 1, 2, and 3 in sec- 
tion 34, township 22 north, range 13 west, 
Willamette meridian, which lands are ex- 
cess to the needs of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, shall be, and the same are hereby, 
set aside in trust for the Quinault Tribe of 
Indians, in the same manner and to the same 
extent as other real property held in trust 
by the United States for said tribe. 

Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission 
is directed to determine in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2 of the Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent 
to which the value of the title conveyed by 
this Act should or should not be set off 
against any claim against the United States 
determined by the Commission, provided 
that said setoff shall not exceed the sum of 
$581.12. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An Act to set aside certain lands in 
Washington for Indians of the Quinault 
Tribe.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with an amendment. I send 
the amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2 it 
is proposed to strike all of section 2 and 
insert a new section 2 as follows: 

Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, by 
way of explanation, S. 507 passed the 
Senate on May 11, 1961. The purpose 
of the legislation is to convey 85 acres 
of surplus Federal land on the Quinaielt 
Indian Reservation to those Indians. 
When the Senate passed the bill, it in- 
cluded in section 2, as it has in all other 
bills conveying surplus Federal lands to 
Indians, a provision authorizing the In- 
dian Claims Commission to set off 
against the claims this tribe may have 
against the Federal Government the 
value of the land conveyed under the 
bill. The House amended the bill by 
setting a dollar limitation that might 
be set off against any recovery, and it 
is our understanding that the House is 
prepared to recede from its amendment 
and agree to the original proposal passed 
by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico, to con- 
cur in the amendments of the House, 
with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF 
NATIONAL FISHERIES CENTER 
AND AQUARIUM IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8181) to authorize 
the construction of a National Fisheries 
Center and Aquarium in the District 
of Columbia and to provide for its opera- 
tion. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, var- 
ious possible sites in the area have been 
suggested, such as one on Hains Point. 
The site should be readily accessible by 
water and highways, and of appropriate 
size to provide necessary parking areas. 
The amendment to the bill adopted by 
the committee authorizes the use of Fed- 
eral land for the site if available. It is 
believed that a suitable site can be found 
on Federal land, with the necessary 
requisites to accomplish the purposes of 
the project. 

Facilities at such a center would stress 

the acknowledged importance of the 
oceans and the fresh waters of the world 
as a potential basic food reservoir for 
the earth’s expanding populations; that 
our research and public education on 
aquatic resources must keep pace with 
such population; and the need for a na- 
tional center which symbolizes research, 
development, and display leading to pub- 
lic education in all phases of aquatic 
life. 
It is not the intention of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee that the National 
Fisheries Center and Aquarium enter 
into competition with any private aquar- 
ium. It is realized that many of the 
existing aquariums are public facilities 
and that, at a cost of $10 million, the 
center would exceed the cost of any 
private commercial aquarium now in ex- 
istence. It should be emphasized that 
the main function of the center is for 
study and research, rather than for dis- 
play purposes, although research on fish 
and other aquatic animals is intimately 
connected with an aquarium and in con- 
nection with the fisheries center, is con- 
sidered a prerequisite to much research 
that is believed essential. It is felt that 
an aquarium in Washington would in- 
crease the interest of our citizens in the 
fishery resources and further desires to 
visit aquariums in other sections of the 
country. 

I believe that establishment of a Na- 
tional Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
in our Nation’s Capital will provide great 
assistance to our citizens and the fishing 
industry in meeting the problem of 
understanding conservation and prudent 
management of an important natural 
resource, our fisheries. It will also pre- 
sent outstanding opportunities for co- 
ordinated scientific research and ad- 
vancement of public understanding of 
fresh water and marine resources. The 
many thousands of adults and young- 
sters who will view the live displays of 
fish and other aquatic animals and ex- 
amine the exhibits will learn much 
about the relationship between these re- 
sources, our national health, and eco- 
nomic and recreational well-being. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I commend the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia for the case 
he is making in behalf of the proposed 
legislation. Fish provide a very im- 
portant source of food for this Nation 
and, indeed, the entire world. Fishing 
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also is a good sport, which millions of 
people enjoy. 

We in this country have been doing a 
great deal of research in almost every 
field, but very little in the fishing 
industry. I think it is high time that 
we engage in more research in this 
highly important industry. I commend 
the Senator for the position he has taken. 
I support this legislation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank my friend 
from North Dakota. It is easy to at- 
tempt to place the project alongside a 
project to help schoolchildren through 
an education bill, and to say that be- 
cause we have not undertaken a given 
project with the use of Federal funds 
for our youth, we, therefore, should not 
proceed in an orderly, reasonable, and 
realistic fashion to consider proposed 
legislation of the type now under discus- 
sion. I am sure that the Senator from 
North Dakota, as well as the Senator 
from West Virginia, have been intensely 
interested in educational programs for 
the strengthening of our Nation. 

I am sure that argument does not 
worry some of us in the Senate, because 
we are sincerely desirous of meeting 
these situations as they arise and con- 
sidering bills upon their merits, not in 
relationship to some other bill that 
failed or seemed to have support which 
was not developed successfully enough 
to accomplish passage. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am 
for economy, but not for this kind of 
economy. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Sena- 
ator. The committee believes that such 
a national center will become a feature 
for attracting tourists that visit Wash- 
ington from other sections of our Nation, 
and our foreign visitors, and that this 
type of science and cultural center will 
become a source of national pride. In 
consideration of the many benefits that 
will accrue from the proposed National 
Fisheries Center and Aquarium, the 
committee recommends enactment of 
H.R. 8181, as amended. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be agreed to en bloc, 
and that the bill, as amended, be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose 
of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments, agreed 
to en bloc, are as follows: 

On page 2, after line 2, strike out: 

“(b) The Administrator is further au- 
thorized to purchase, lease, or otherwise 
acquire such lands, waters, and interests 
therein, as he may deem necessary to carry 
out the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section. 

“(c) In addition to an aquarium, the 
National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
shall include, but not be limited to, a fish- 
eries museum and a sporting goods shop 
specializing in fishing equipment.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(b) The Administrator is further au- 
thorized to use Federal land and property 
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for purposes of this Act with the consent 
of the particular agency having administra- 
tive jurisdiction thereover, and, if said 
property is unavailable for purposes here- 
of, he may purchase, lease, or otherwise 
acquire such lands, waters, and interests 
therein, as he may deem necessary to carry 
out the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section.” 

On page 4, line 1, after the word “Aquar- 
ium”, strike out the comma and “and to pre- 
sent educational lectures and materials; 
in line 3, after the word permit“, to strike 
out “free” and insert “on such terms and 
conditions as he shall consider to be in the 
public interest the”; on page 5, line 5, after 
the word “The”, to strike out “Director of 
the National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
shall” and insert “Secretary may designate 
an employee of the Department to”; on page 
6, line 24, after the word “section”, to strike 
out 4“ and insert “5”; on page 7, line 5, 
after the word “section”, where it appears 
the second time, strike out “4” and insert 
“5”; and after line 15, strike out: 

“Sec. 8. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act.” 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“Sec. 8. Funds appropriated and expended 
hereunder for construction of the buildings 
for the National Fisheries Center and Aquar- 
ium shall not exceed $10,000,000: Provided, 
That the expenditure of such funds shall 
be made subject to the condition that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall establish 
charges relating to visitation to the National 
Fisheries Center and Aquarium and he may 
establish charges for other uses at such 
rates as in the Secretary’s Judgment will pro- 
duce revenues to cover an appropriate share 
of the annual operation and maintenance 
costs thereof,” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate would authorize 
the expenditure of $10 million to build 
a national aquarium in the District of 
Columbia. As the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHe] has indicated, no doubt 
it would finally cost more than $15 mil- 
lion. It is the most extravagant gold- 
plated fish bowl in world history. 

One of the most sobering aspects of 
this proposal to throw away taxpayers’ 
money on the proposed fish emporium is 
the intent to establish an unnecessary 
ornament in a city which badly needs 
funds for basic necessities. 

DISTRICT REAL NEEDS NEGLECTED 

The total Federal contribution to the 
District of Columbia for 1962 was $32.7 
million. We are now considering the 
spending of almost one-third that 
amount for a single promotional venture. 

Another name for Washington might 
be the Paradox on the Potomac. Gran- 
diose plans move forward to build ex- 
travagant libraries to house Presidential 
papers, to set up great monuments, 
statues, fish aquariums—and vast sums 
are spent to decorate the White House. 
At the same time, thousands of the city’s 
people live in overcrowded slums, 
ridden with crime and juvenile delin- 
quency because of the lack of youth em- 
ployment opportunities and adequate 
youth programs. 
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Junior Village, the District’s home for 
indigent children, has facilities for 320 
children. As of yesterday, September 
20, there were 659 children at Junior 
Village. 

Much stress has been laid on the value 
and importance of promoting education 
about fish. To spend $10 million to edu- 
cate people about fish in a city where 
children are taught from shabby, dog- 
eared, out-of-date textbooks, in shabby, 
dog-eared schools, would be the height 
of folly—in fact, the fish follies of 1962. 

I suggest that to spend $10 million for 
a place to house and feed fish in a city 
where children go hungry is more than 
extravagant, more than wasteful; it is 
inhumane, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PARENT-TEACHERS 

OPPOSE AQUARIUM 

Mr. President, this sentiment is one 
which seems to be widely shared by the 
people of the District of Columbia them- 
selves. Mr. Ellis Haworth, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the District 
of Columbia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Public Works in opposition to the 
bill. In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
Haworth said: 

So long as our children are given an in- 
adequate schooling, so long as we are unable 
to provide our youth with the type of train- 
ing needed to help them get jobs, so long 
as the Congress refuses to recognize its just 
obligations to the District, then so long will 
our organization raise its voice in protest 
over the expenditure of Federal funds for 
something in our community which can only 
be characterized as a luxury that we can ill 
afford. 


To spend money on such a luxury, 
where there is an enormous budget def- 
icit and critical national needs, as well 
as critical local needs, is about as foolish 
as Marie Antoinette saying that her sub- 
jects should eat cake when she was told 
they had no bread. 

The spending of $10 million on the 
proposed aquarium is a double-feature 
extravaganza since, first, no significant 
need for this aquarium has been estab- 
lished, and second, there is no excuse 
for building it at this fantastic cost. 

WORLD’S COSTLIEST FISH BOWL 

The Senate Public Works Committee, 
in its report on the aquarium bill, stated: 
“At a cost of $10 million the Center 
would exceed the cost of any private 
commercial aquarium now in existence.” 

To the best of my knowledge, this 
statement applies to public as well as 
private aquariums and the cost would 
exceed any other by several million dol- 
lars. Among the major public aquariums 
in the United States are— 

First. Steinhart Aquarium, San Fran- 
cisco, built in 1923 at a cost of $300,000, 
according to figures supplied to the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee by Stein- 
hart’s superintendent-curator. This 
sum was donated by Ignatz and Sigmund 
Steinhart. The aquarium is now being 
entirely reconstructed at a cost of only 
$750,000. 
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Second. John G. Shedd Aquarium in 
Chicago, described by its assistant di- 
rector as “the largest building in the 
world devoted exclusively to aquarium 
purposes,” built in 1929 at a cost of $4 
million, $3 million of which was donated 
by John G. Shedd, former president and 
chairman of the board of Marshall Field 
& Co. 

Third. The New York Aquarium at 
Coney Island, built in 1957 by the New 
York Zoological Society and the city of 
New York at an initial cost of $1,500,000. 
Its total cost is estimated to be $6-$7 
million when all construction is com- 
pleted. 

Among the private aquariums are— 

First, Marine Studios at Marineland, 
Fla., built in 1937 at a cost of $1,500,000; 
second, Marineland of the Pacific, Los 
Angeles, built in 1954 at a cost of 
$3,500,000; third, the Seaquarium, Mi- 
ami, built in 1955 at a cost of $3,250,000. 

In comparison with these figures the 
proposed Washington aquarium would be 
the costliest fish bath in the country. 
Apparently the Washington fish will en- 
joy every advantage of a Fifth Avenue 
salon except Swedish masseurs. 

The estimated annual operating costs 
and income of this gold-plated aquarium 
are equally out of proportion to other ex- 
isting aquariums. Figures supplied by 
the Department of the Interior show the 
Washington aquarium would cost $800,- 
000 to operate a year. By comparison, 
Steinhart costs $300,000; Shedd, the big- 
gest aquarium in the world, a magnifi- 
cent aquarium, which serves the city of 
Chicago and the whole Middle West, 
costs $250,000; and the New York 
aquarium, which serves the greatest me- 
tropolis in the Nation, $200,000. No op- 
erating costs were available for the pri- 
vate aquariums. 

I shall discuss the Miller amendment 
later. Although it is worth while, it 
closes its eyes to reality, because it is 
absolutely impossible to amortize an 
aquarium this costly in Washington, 
D.C., in any period of years. 


OPERATIONS COST INCREDIBLE 


The cost of operating the New York 
aquarium is $200,000 a year. 

No operating costs were available for 
the private aquariums. 

The prediction for the annual income 
for the Washington Aquarium has been 
padded beyond all reality. It is pre- 
dicted to be $1 million, with a proposed 
admission fee of 50 cents for adults and 
25 cents for children. Steinhart Aquar- 
ium is free and has no income; Shedd 
charges 25 cents on Thursdays, Satur- 
days, and Sundays and makes about 
$75,000 a year; New York charges 90 
cents for adults and 45 cents for chil- 
dren, and grosses an estimated $120,000, 
although New York has twice as many 
visitors as Washington—14 million in 
1960, compared with 7 million for Wash - 
ington; and New York is a metropolis 
almost ten times the size of Washington. 

Marine Studios, of Florida, charges 
adults $2.20, children $1.10 and makes 
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about $1,500,000; Marineland of the 
Pacific charges adults $2.20, children 70 
cents and has an income of about $1,- 
200,000; the Seaquarium, also of Florida 
charges adults $2.20, children, $1.10, and 
grosses about $1 million. 

ONLY PRIVATE AQUARIUMS HEAVILY PROMOTED 

DRAW BIG GROSS 

Why are these aquariums able to gross 
such large amounts? 

Anyone who has visited these beauti- 
ful aquariums realizes that they are 
really promotional affairs. Some of 
these promotions would make Tex Rick- 
ard look like a novice. 

These aquariums advertise extensively 
and produce spectacular shows, shows 
in which trained porpoises perform and 
go through all kinds of routines. Also, 
these aquariums provide automobile 
bumper stickers which can be seen in al- 
most every city of the country. They 
are really promotional entertainment by 
private enterprise. They are operated 
in such a way that no public body is 
likely to duplicate. The only reason they 
operate is to afford people an oppor- 
tunity to see a show; not merely to see 
fish or to study scientific exhibits or to 
conduct scientific studies; but simply to 
see a show. They provide entertain- 
ment—pure entertainment—and do not 
pretend to do anything else. 

The Department of the Interior has 
ballooned its estimate of revenue by as- 
suming a fantastic attendance of 3 mil- 
lion. 

Last year 8 million visitors came to the 
District of Columbia. I am sure they 
did not come here to see fish—at least, 
not the kind of fish that swim under 
water. They came to the District to 
see their Government in operation. 
They came to visit the Capitol, the 
White House, the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Jefferson Memorial, and other sights, 
all of which are free. There is no ques- 
tion that none of these majestic edifices, 
all of them free, had anything like 3 
million visitors, when the entire city had 
only 8 million visitors. 

To assume that money could be 
charged and people expected to visit an 
aquarium in far greater numbers than 
visit other public aquariums in the 
country is completely impractical and 
utterly naive. I feel certain that no pri- 
vate financier who had money to invest 
would put money into this kind of op- 
eration, on the basis of the figures and 
statistics I have just presented. 

The top attendance among the other 
aquariums is 2,300,000 at Steinhart, 
which charges no admission; it is free. 
Of the other aquariums which charge 
admission, the top attendance is 1 mil- 
lion, with a low of 200,000 at the New 
York aquarium, and 700,000 at the 
Shedd Aquarium in Chicago, those cities 
having populations, respectively, 8 and 
4 times that of Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
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aquariums in other cities with the pro- 
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parative data with respect to public and posed National Fisheries Center in was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


private aquariums, and comparing the 


Washington. 


as follows: 


Comparative data on public and private aquariums 


Name City and date completed Original — Fees 
= Annual High day 
Steinhart Aquarium San Francisco, Calif., 1923 L —9 bed 2, 300, 000 18, 000 Free 
üüüCCCCCCCCCCTTTCTTTTTVTPTTVCCCCCV——— a I ao Led ene 
f = eee a Marineland, Fla., 16877 1,500,000 | 1,000,000 |------------ 2 <3 
Marineland of the Pacific 4 Los Angeles, Calif., 1954..................-.... 3, 500,000 | 1,000,000 14, 800 8 239 
SORT oie erie ennenenceconannanncnconens| Witte | Ria . 3, 250, 000 700, 000 10, 000 = aa 
Proposed National Fisheries Center and Aquarium. Washington, D. C 10, 000, 000 | ¢ 3, 000, 000 9 85, 000 2 po 


1 Earl Herald, superintendent-curator of the Steinhart Aquarium, testified at hear- 
ings before the Renate Public Works Committee on June 15, 1962, that the aquarium 
was built at a cost of $300,000 and that the present time $750,000 was being spent to 


reconstruct the entire installation. 
2 MTWFE-free. 


BILL AND COMMITTEE REPORT FAIL TO INDICATE 
ANY SERIOUS RESEARCH 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
much has been made of the argument 
that this is not to be merely an aquarium 
for people to visit, but an aquarium for 
research; that it will be an opportunity 
to conduct research which should have 
been engaged in and sponsored by our 
Government and conducted in a sub- 
stantial way. 

Anyone who reads the bill will see that 
that cannot be so. Who is to be on the 
Advisory Committee, under the bill? 
On page 5, lines 16 and following, we 
read that there are to be “two Members 
of the Senate, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate.” 

Mr. President, I have great respect for 
the Members of the Senate, but I do not 
believe any Members of the Senate are 
ichthyologists or fish scientists or ex- 
perts in any kind of fish research or fish 
conditions. Perhaps there are some, but 
I doubt it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I suggest that if there 
be any Member of the Senate who might 
fall within that category, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin, 
whose State is noted for its fish, would 
qualify. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I appreciate the 
fiattering comment of the Senator from 
Iowa. Wisconsin is a great fish State. 
We are proud of our fish. I am sure 
that many people who come to Washing- 
ton from Wisconsin would be happy to 
visit the aquarium; but I still cannot 
justify such an aquarium on that basis. 

Furthermore, the bill provides that 
there shall be on the Advisory Commit- 
tee “two Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives.” 

Obviously, they do not have the back- 
ground which would qualify them as re- 
searchers. Who else is to be on the Ad- 
visory Board? 

The bill further provides, in dealing 
with the membership of the Advisory 
Board— 
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2 Construction still going on, $8,000,000 to $7,000,000 before completion. 
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(3) two individuals appointed by the Sec- 
retary, one of whom shall be engaged in or 
closely associated with, sport fishing, and one 
of whom shall be engaged in, or closely 
associated with, commercial fishing. 


Obviously, if they are engaged in or 
closely associated with sport fishing and 
with commercial fishing, they will be 
interested in many aspects of fishing; 
but it is doubtful that they will be expert 
ichthyologists or researchers. 

Then the bill provides that the remain- 
ing members of the Advisory Board shall 


(4) two individuals appointed by the Sec- 
retary from the public at large. 


But there is no indication that any 
research worker or scientist or person 
with that sort of background would be 
appointed to the Advisory Board. It is 
apparent that at the time when the bill 
was drafted, no consideration was given 
to the appointment of such experts. 

NO PROVISION IN REPORT FOR RESOURCES 


On page 11 of the report we find listed 
the personnel who would be employed 
by the aquarium. But are research 
workers or scientists or persons who 
could possibly qualify as such listed in 
the report? I point out that the report 
lists, first, an “executive;” but there is no 
indication whatever that he would have 
the background of a scientist or research 
worker. 

Then it lists stenographic,“ for one- 
half a year. I assume that means a 
stenographic worker would be employed 
for half a day, each day. 

Then we find listed an expert on 
aquariums; but there is no indication 
that he would be a entist. 

Also listed is one engineer—no doubt 
to be used to operate the aquarium; but 
there is no indication that he would be 
qualified as an expert on fisheries or 
the scientific aspect of fisheries. 

Then we find that one architect is in- 
cluded in the list. I suppose it is con- 
ceivable that he might be an authority 
on the anatomy of fish, but I doubt it. 
Obviously, judging from the list on page 
11 of the report, the architect would be 
employed during the years 1964 and 1965, 


in connection with construction of the 
building. 

In addition, we find in the report an 
estimate of “additional expenditures— 
personal services.” The total for 1964 
is $47,000. The same amount is included 
for 1965. For 1966 through 1968, the 
estimate is $38,000. But, again, there is 
no indication that those funds will be 
expended to employ research workers. 
In fact, even if those funds were used for 
research purposes, the amount of re- 
search which could be conducted, in com- 
parison with the amount of research 
work done in other areas of the country, 
as I shall point out in a minute—would 
be paltry and insignificant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK in the chair). The 15 minutes the 
Senator from Wisconsin has yielded to 
himself have expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized for 
an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
was argued by the Senator in charge of 
the bill, and it was argued again and 
again at the hearings, that those 
who propose the enactment of the 
bill believe that the proposed aquarium 
would offer great opportunities for re- 
search. But I submit that anyone who 
reads the hearings—and I have read 
them all the way through—would be 
hard put to find in them any documenta- 
tion of the kind of research to be done, 
who would conduct it, what would be 
done, why it is needed, or what benefits 
the research to be done would provide. 
All that is dealt with in very vague and 
general terms. 

The fact is that we now have some 
excellent research centers, conducting 
research under the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Research is undertaken by the 
US. Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography, at 
La Jolla, Calif.; at the Woods Hole 
Oceanography Laboratory, at Woods 
Hole, Mass.; and at the Solomons Island 
station, in Maryland. To the best of 
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my knowledge, this is the first time any- 
one has seriously attempted to justify 
the construction of a major city display 
aquarium on the ground that it would 
assist in research. Research is conducted 
in establishments specifically designed 
for that purpose, and experts are em- 
ployed to conduct it there. But research 
is not conducted in an aquarium of this 
kind. Any attempt to conduct research 
in an aquarium would remind one of a 
distinguished Member of Congress who 
was reported to have recently traveled 
in Europe, for the purpose of studying 
the equality of opportunity for women 
at Parisian striptease joints. Obviously, 
the place to engage in research is an 
establishment designed for that specific 
purpose. 
EFFECTIVE RESEARCH DONE IN FIELD 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we should 
note that the Fish and Wildlife Service 
is comprised of two bureaus. One of 
them is the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife. It studies fish husbandry, 
and the research done there is concerned 
primarily with fish husbandry, which 
comprises the study of nutrition and dis- 
eases of fish, and attempts to show the 
rice farmers in Arkansas and neighbor- 
ing States methods of alternating the 
production of rice with the production 
of fish. 

This Bureau also engages in pesticide 
studies on the effect of sprays, and so 
forth, on fishes and the organisms in 
the waters. 

The Bureau also engages in reservoir 
research concerned with research for the 
management of fisheries in reservoirs 
constructed by the Federal Government; 
it also engages in marine sport fishery 
research, a new program, just getting 
underway, to assess the extent of the 
sport fishery for marine species. 

These studies are being developed at 
the present time or are underway in 
establishments subsidized and paid for 
by the Federal Government. 

In the second place, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service maintains a Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, which is concerned 
primarily with exploratory fishing—in 
other words, the finding of new fishing 
grounds for the industry; and this Bu- 
reau is also concerned with gear devel- 
opment, which comprises the develop- 
opment of new fishing techniques and 
methods, and so forth; it is also con- 
cerned with market promotion and the 
determination of new methods of preser- 
vation of fish for marketing; and it also 
studies the passage of fish at dams, pri- 
marily on the west coast, in relation to 
the passage of salmon at dams. 

SERIOUS RESEARCH IN CALIFORNIA, 
MASSACHUSETTS, MARYLAND 

Research is also conducted at the 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography, in 
California, and at the Woods Hole 
Oceanography Laboratory, in Massachu- 
setts. At both these laboratories ap- 
proximately 95 percent of the research 
work is under contract with the Office 
of Naval Research, and concerns studies 
of oceanography, including ocean cur- 
rents, depths, temperatures, salinities, 
and stocks of fish. The Office of Naval 
Research not only finances the research 
at these two laboratories, but also has 
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provided much of the money for con- 
struction of facilities and purchase of 
equipment. 

Research is also done at the Solomons 
Island, Md., station, which is oper- 
ated by the State of Maryland. This 
laboratory is concerned primarily with 
the management of the shellfish and 
fish of Chesapeake Bay. The University 
of Maryland participates in the activities 
at the Solomons Island station, for stu- 
dies of water resources. At the Solo- 
mons Island station there is a Natural 
Resources Institute, operated in con- 
e with the University of Mary- 
and. 

Mr. President, if the sponsors of the 
bill are interested in research, it seems 
to me that some indications that re- 
search work would be done at the pro- 
posed National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium would have been evident at 
the hearings. But, as I have said, al- 
though I have studied the hearings very 
carefully, I was not able to find any doc- 
umentation or any support or any evi- 
dence in regard to the kind of research 
which would be conducted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To corroborate the 
argument made by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, I should like to read from 
section 1 of the bill. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR NATIONAL FISHERIES 

CENTER AND AQUARIUM 

SECTION 1. (a) The Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services (hereinafter referred to as 
the Administrator“) is hereby authorized 
to plan, construct, and maintain a National 
Fisheries Center and Aquarium in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or its vicinity for the dis- 
play of fresh water and marine fishes and 
other aquatic resources for educational, rec- 
reational, cultural, and scientific purposes. 


Fish would be displayed, but there 
would be no installation of research fa- 
cilities in the building, if the provisions 
of the bill are followed. 

That is section 1 of the bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio is absolutely correct. 
An analysis of the bill line by line, as 
the Senator from Ohio is doing, shows 
that the bill is not designed for research. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is for the display 
of fresh water and marine fishes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. That is a per- 
fectly proper objective; but let us debate 
the bill on the basis of what it actually 
provides. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And in section 2, 
which deals with the operation of the 
proposed Center and Aquarium, there 
is no indicate that research work will 
be done in this institution. It is in- 
tended to be visited by people who, by 
looking at the fish to be displayed there 
would gain in education. But if that 
amounts to research, I simply do not un- 
derstand the meaning of the term. I 
think a reading of the testimony taken 
at the hearings will disclose that the 
proposed Center and Aquarium are in- 
tended primarily for the entertainment 
of visitors who come to Washington. 

Incidentally, they will acquire educa- 
tion by seeing the various species of fish, 
but it will not be through research, as 
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the Senator from Wisconsin has so clear- 
ly pointed out. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. I 
thank the Senator from Ohio. 

The distinguished Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] has submitted an amend- 
ment which I think has a great deal of 
appeal. I would be very interested in 
supporting it, but I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that, in view of the rec- 
ord I have just discussed and the experi- 
ence of other aquariums, he give real 
consideration, in offering the amend- 
ment, to supporting a motion that the 
bill be recommitted for the purpose of 
studying whether it would be practical or 
feasible to require the Interior Depart- 
ment to try to raise $10 million, pay the 
interest, and cover all maintenance costs 
in a period of 30 years. It may be pos- 
sible, but I submit, based on all the ex- 
perience of the aquariums in this coun- 
try, that it could not be done. 

Other public aquariums do not draw 
big enough crowds to cover maintenance 
costs, let alone amortization costs. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I commend the 
Senator on the position he has taken. 
Second, I ask him if there has been any 
showing as to how much it would cost 
to continue to provide a supply of usable 
salt water at the so-called Aquarium for 
the display of fish. There is no water at 
the site except the polluted and murky 
waters of the Potomac, which are at 
most merely brackish. Has it been esti- 
mated how much it would cost to provide 
clear, constantly usable salt water for 
this project? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. I think 
he raises a fascinating point. It had not 
occurred to this Senator before. It is an 
excellent point from the standpoint of 
engineering. It is quite a different prob- 
lem to provide salt water at New York 
City or along the coasts of California or 
Florida, where the aquariums are located 
on the coasts, but when an aquarium is 
to be located many miles from a supply 
of salt water, as in this case, it seems to 
me the cost would be immense. I think 
this is an excellent point and a real basis 
for further study. Unless the propo- 
nents of the bill have an answer, it seems 
to me further study and recommittal for 
that purpose should be required. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time of the Senator from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

With respect to the colloquy between 
the Senator from Florida and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin as to the availability 
of salt water, the Shedd Aquarium which 
displays both fresh and salt water speci- 
mens at Chicago has no difficulty with 
that problem. The aquarium in Chicago 
is not located on the east or west coast, 
but is almost a thousand miles from any 
ocean. Salt water is delivered to it by 
tank car. Its original supply of salt 
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water was collected off Key West and 
hauled to the aquarium in the Chicago 
lakefront before the tracks were removed 
following construction of this beautiful 
building. Sea water was stored in huge 
concrete pools more than 30 years ago. 
That water has been used over and over, 
and is being supplemented only when 
new salt water fish specimens are 
brought in from Florida. That problem 
was considered by the Senate committee 
and by the House in its debate. Brackish 
water is not exactly salt water, but there 
is the Chesapeake Bay, near the District 
of Columbia, in the vicinity of where the 
aquarium would be constructed. The 
point is one that was not overlooked in 
the committee or in the debate in the 
House. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I notice he has not said any- 
thing about the cost. I have communi- 
cations from the operators of aquariums 
in my own State who tell me that it is 
quite a task to keep available the neces- 
sary supply of clear salt water for aquar- 
iums that are on the shore there. It 
costs a great deal of money to do it. 
They think the cost involved would be 
very great. They know the waters of 
the Potomac would not be suitable, be- 
cause they are highly polluted and 
murky. 

I think, unless there is something in 
the report indicating what the cost for 
that item would be, which would be a 
constant, day-to-day cost throughout 
the life of the aquarium, that is one fea- 
ture which deserves and requires study 
and report as to the cost that would be 
involved. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

It will be a few more minutes before 
I yield the floor. 

The Senator from Iowa has put his 
finger on a very crucial part of the bill 
in referring to section 8. The Senator 
from Ohio has discussed it. I want to 
discuss it again. I want to emphasize 
how flimsy it is with respect to an as- 
surance that any substantial cost is go- 
ing to be covered in the bill. The sec- 
tion reads: 

Funds appropriated and expended here- 
under for construction of the buildings for 
the National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
shall not exceed $10,000,000: Provided, That 
the expenditure of such funds shall be made 
subject to the condition that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall establish charges relat- 
ing to visitation to the National Fisheries 
Center and Aquarium and he may establish 
charges for other uses at such rates as in 
the Secretary’s judgment will produce rev- 
enues to cover an appropriate— 


I emphasize these words “an appro- 
priate“ 


share of the annual operation and mainte- 
mance costs thereof. 


It does not say a full share. It says 
“an appropriate share.” If it cost $800,- 
000, an appropriate share, in his judg- 
ment, might be $50,000 or $100,000. 
There is nothing in the bill that provides 
that it is to be one-half or one-third of 
the maintenance cost. Whatever he 
chooses to cover he can cover. 
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It is true that estimates in the report 
show that he may provide for the charg- 
ing of fees that will bring in $1 million, 
but, as I pointed out, this estimate is 
based on a most optimistic and unrealis- 
tic notion in view of the record of public 
aquariums. The figures show they do 
not come within a mile of covering the 
costs, if adults are to be charged 50 cents 
and children 25 cents, unless a super pro- 
motion and a fancy aquarium show is put 
on, and nobody has proposed that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The section to which 
the Senator has just referred does not 
say that the charges collected for admis- 
sion shall help amortize the cost of the 
capital investment. 

Mr.PROXMIRE. That is an excellent 
point. It does not come close to it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. On my time? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield the Senator 
from Iowa 3 minutes on my time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask to 
have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 8, to strike out all of lines 1 
through 5, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Charges relating to visitation to and uses 
of the National Fisheries Center and Aquar- 
ium at such rates as in the Secretary's judg- 
ment will produce revenues to (a) liquidate 
the costs of construction within a period of 
not to exceed 30 years and (b) pay for the 
annual operation and maintenance costs 
thereof. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
amendment is self-explanatory. It is 
designed to conform with the policy 
which was recommended by the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, of which I had the honor of being 
a member, and which rendered a report 
to the President this year. That Com- 
mission recommends very strongly that 
there be an increased use of user fees for 
the purpose of defraying the cost of rec- 
reational facilities. 

Regardless of how one feels about the 
timeliness of this bill, it seems to me our 
policy ought to be to have this a self- 
liquidating, self-maintaining operation. 

I understand informally from one of 
the members of the staff that approxi- 
mately $500,000 a year is estimated for 
the cost of maintenance, operation, and 
amortization involved. 

If there were 2 million visitors, at the 
rate of 25 cents a person, the $500,000 
would be taken care of. This is not to 
suggest a flat fee of 25 cents. The fee 
might be $1 for adults and 10 cents for 
schoolchildren. 

In addition, it is contemplated that 
auditorium facilities would be furnished, 
occasionally at no charge and on other 
occasions at a charge, and charges would 
be made for uses of the facilities by 
scientific and commercial interests. 
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It seems to me my amendment is not 
a grasping in the dark. I think it has 
real possibilities for fulfillment. I hope 
my amendment will be agreed to. I 
think it would improve the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
me a few minutes of time, so that I may 
speak on another matter which is quite 
important? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia has 48 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator from Wis- 
consin have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
five minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield 3 minutes 
to my colleague from Washington. 


SHIPPING EMBARGO OF CUBA 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, prior to the passage of the 
joint resolution with respect to Cuba, I 
commented upon the fact that certain 
Italian seamen refused to sail two struck 
supply ships which were going to Cuba 
and to Castro. I commended them on 
that action, and suggested that the State 
Department should do what it could in 
that regard, along with action by our 
Government, including the passage of 
the joint resolution by the Senate. I 
suggested that we try to encourage other 
NATO maritime countries to follow the 
same practice. 

The American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute has called on maritime lines 
throughout the free world to ban the 
carrying of Russian cargoes to Havana, 
and has urged President Kennedy to 
support this embargo. 

Joseph Curran, president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, and Capt. Wil- 
liam Bradley, president of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, have 
joined in a demand for a world boycott 
of arms shipments to Cuba. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Seattle Post Intelligencer which 
salutes these men on their patriotism. 
The editorial states, in conclusion: 

Obviously, the American people are ahead 
of the administration in taking action to 


cripple the buildup of a Communist strong- 
hold 90 miles from our shores, 


I commend these people for their ef- 
forts. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Men OF ACTION 

While official Washington marks time, 
management and labor in the maritime in- 
dustry are doing something about the build- 
up of Communist power in Castro's Cuba. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute, 
representing the shipowners, has called on 
maritime lines throughout the free world to 
ban the carrying of Russian cargoes to 
Havana, It has urged President Kennedy 
to support this embargo. 

Joseph Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, and Capt. William Bradley, 
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president of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, have joined in a demand 
for a world boycott of arms shipments to 
Cuba. 

And Captain Bradley has warned that his 
longshoremen will refuse to handle ship- 
ments by any American companies that are 
known to be supplying Castro by sending 
goods through such ports at Antwerp. 

We salute these men for their patriotism. 
Obviously, the American people are ahead 
of the administration in taking action to 
cripple the buildup of a Communist strong- 
hold 90 miles from our shores. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
read today in the first edition of the 
Washington Daily News that a U.S. labor 
attaché in Rome is encouraging the 
Italian Government to force the Italian 
seamen to sail on these two ships. The 
report comes from Mr. Curran himself. 

“We have had a call for help from the 
Italian union who says that their government 
is threatening to lift the seamen’s cards if 
they don’t sail the ships,” said a spokesman 
for NMU President Joseph Curran. “And 
they say that the U.S. labor attaché at Rome 
is into it.” 

The State Department lists Mr. John C. 
Fuess as American labor attaché in the 
Italian capital. 

“Last winter the State Department stopped 
the boycott against Castro shipping out of 
U.S. ports,” said the NMU official. “But we 
don't mean to give in this time.” 


It was also pointed out that: 

They expect the International Federation 
of Transport Workers, which has 6.5 million 
members in 100 countries, to declare an 
official boycott at a meeting to be held in 
London during the first week in October. 


I commend Mr. Curran, Captain 
Bradley, and the American Merchant 
Marine Institute for what they are doing. 
It is what I suggested about a month ago. 
This could have a great effect in re- 
spect to our struggle with the Cuban 
problem, along with the joint resolution 
which has been passed. 

I suggest to the American labor at- 
taché in the Italian capital, whether his 
name be Mr. Fuess” or something else, 
that he cease and desist from interfer- 
ing with the free rights of these seamen, 
who believe that they should not partici- 
pate in any aid to the Castro govern- 
ment. He should cease and desist from 
interfering with their free rights. 

I thank the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am delighted to 
accommodate my friend. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
OF NATIONAL FISHERIES CEN- 
TER AND AQUARIUM IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8181) to authorize the 
construction of a National Fisheries 
Center and Aquarium in the District of 
ns and to provide for its opera- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by my colleague 
from Iowa, who is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, has been dis- 
cussed informally by several members 
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of the committee, and by several Mem- 
bers of the Senate who are not members 
of the committee. It is my feeling that 
the request made by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] is not an unreason- 
able one. We are willing to accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes from the time in 
opposition. 

I am opposed to the amendment, be- 
cause there ought to be hearings on it. 
We do not have the slightest idea that 
we can work out an amortization pro- 
gram on the basis of any such fee pay- 
ing principle as has been proposed. I 
think the amendment proves the sound- 
ness of a motion which I shall make, that 
the entire bill be recommitted to the 
committee, so that there can be fur- 
ther hearings not only in regard to the 
amortization program, but also in regard 
to some other issues which I wish to 
rer in my speech in opposition to the 

I have gone through the transcript of 
the hearings. There is nothing in the 
hearings which gives the Senate any evi- 
dence on which to pass judgment on the 
wisdom or lack of wisdom of the Miller 
amendment. This raises the entire ques- 
tion, also, as to whether or not entrance 
fees ought to be charged by the Federal 
Government for a National Fisheries 
Center and Aquarium. I shall have 
something to say about fees later. 

If we have reached the point where the 
amendment is before the Senate and 
action is about to be taken on it, I think 
the time has come to take action on a 
motion to recommit the entire bill to the 
committee for further hearings. The 
committee should carefully consider the 
issue raised by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER], the question as to how 
best to amortize the cost of the aquari- 
um, wherever it may be built. 

About the last place in America where 
it ought to be built is on Hains Point, 
adjacent to the Potomac River, which is 
the filthiest river of its size in the world, 
the shores of which are now lined with 
tons of dead fish, according to news- 
paper accounts. Those fish are dead 
because they cannot live in the densely 
filthy Potomac River, yet it is proposed 
to spend $10 million to build an aquar- 
ium adjacent to that river. 

I will tell Senators what we ought to 
do with the $10 million. We ought to 
clean up the Potomac River so that fish 
can live in it, so that little boys and girls 
and adults can swim in it, so that people 
can go boating on it, so that it will be a 
sanitary river rather than a constant 
flowing threat to the health of the people 
of the District of Columbia, of Maryland 
and of Virginia. 

It is beyond my power. of comprehen- 
sion why there is even any talk about 
building a fisheries center and a fish- 
eries research center on the dirtiest, 
stinkingest river in the world for its 
size. 

At least we ought to put the aquarium 
on some clean river. 

Furthermore, the talk about wishing to 
do something so that the people will have 
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something to see when they come to 
Washington, D.C., is rather silly. There 
is so much for the people to see now in 
this city that they would have to stay 
here, most tourists would tell us, a month 
to even begin to see the things they 
would like to see—the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the Library of Congress, the 
Capitol, the White House, the great art 
museums and all the rest. 

This city is not lacking in tourist at- 
tractions, Mr. President. A lot of other 
areas of this country are. 

I will tell Senators what I would be 
willing to consider, should the bill go 
back to the committee. I would be will- 
ing to consider some evidence as to 
whether the aquarium ought not to be 
located in Ohio, on the Great Lakes, and 
named the Kirwan Aquarium, in honor 
of that great Representative in the 
House of Representatives who is somuch 
interested in the bill. I should like to 
honor him, too, but I am not going to 
honor him, in my judgment, by voting 
for an aquarium to be built at Hains 
Point, or any other area in the Wash- 
ington area on the polluted, dirty, stink- 
ing Potomac River. We in the Congress 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves be- 
cause we have not cleaned it up. 

We ought to take the $10 million and 
use it for cleansing the Potomac River of 
pollution. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to en- 
croach further on the prerogative of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 
I did not see him; he was not in the 
Chamber when I started to speak, and 
I assumed the authority, as his colleague 
in opposition to the bill, to yield myself 
3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I raise a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that this is an appropriate 
time, prior to action on the Miller 
amendment, to move to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Public Works, 
so that further hearings may be held 
on the bill and on the Miller amend- 
ment? There have been no hearings on 
the Miller amendment. A very compli- 
cated subject of amortization is raised 
by the amendment. We ought to have 


some evidence submitted on that subject 


as well as on many other questions to 
which I shall direct my attention later, 
if necessary. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service has not given us sufficient evi- 
dence to pass a sound value judgment 
on the bill. 

My first parliamentary inquiry is as 
follows: Would it be in order at this time 
to move to recommit the entire bill? 
Second, since a motion to recommit is 
debatable, would the time or the debate 
upon that motion have to be taken out 
of the 3 hours under the unfortunate 
unanimous-consent agreement that was 
entered into yesterday, when I was at- 
tending to Senate business off the floor 
of the Senate, and which never would 
have been entered into had I been 
present? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


-motion is in order and is debatable under 
the time limitation. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the bill be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion? 
We are operating under a time limita- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall withhold my 
request, provided I do not lose my right 
to make it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Illinois if he would consent 
that the time necessary for the quorum 
call be taken from neither side. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am agreeable. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I make 
that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll; 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 273 Leg.] 

Allott Hart Morse 
Anderson Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hill Muskie 
Bible Holland Neuberger 

gs Humphrey Pearson 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Bush Johnston Pro: 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan,Idaho Russell 
Carlson Keating Saltonstall 
Carroll Kefauver Smith, Mass, 
Case Kerr Smith, Maine 
Chavez Lausche Spar n 
Church Long, Hawalli Stennis 
Clark Long, La. Symington 
Cooper Mansfield Talmadge 
Cotton McC Thurmond 
Dirksen McClellan Tower 
Douglas McGee Wiley 
Ellender McNamara Williams, N.J 
Engle Metcalf Williams, Del 
Ervin Miller Yarborough 
Fong Monroney Young, N. Dak. 


Mr. HUMPHREY, I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. CAN- 
non], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EAsTLAND], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Youne] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senators from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL and Mr. Butter], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Borrum], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the 
Senators from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucue.], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. MUR- 
PHY], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
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Prouty], and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on the 
motion to recommit, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
has offered an amendment which I think, 
after a cursory examination of it, has 
great merit; but it is an amendment 
which I believe calls for hearings. It 
deals with the whole question of how to 
amortize the $10 million aquarium, if 
the Senate should make the unfortunate 
judgment of deciding to build it. I think 
the committee should take testimony 
with respect to the entire amortization 
program. But the bill ought to be re- 
committed to the Committee on Public 
Works anyway, for further consideration 
with respect to the question of the situs 
of the aquarium. I believe that prob- 
ably the worst possible place to build an 
aquarium, of all places to be made avail- 
able, is Hains Point in Washington, 
D.C. As I said a few minutes ago, the 
Potomac River is the filthiest river of its 
size in the world, a river which, as I 
speak, has its shores lined with tons of 
dead fish, dead because they could not 
live in the pollution of the stream. In 
fact, I believe the $10 million ought to be 
used to clean up the river rather than 
to build an aquarium on its shores. 

Furthermore, the supply of land in 
this city for public use is very limited; 
and, in my judgment, Hains Point is not 
the place for an aquarium. I believe 
that once the river has been cleaned up, 
it ought to be an important center for 
recreational use—an attractive center 
for swimming, boating, and fishing. 

I also think we ought to have more 
information. I have examined the hear- 
ings carefully, and there is a notable 
absence of data which should be ob- 
tained from the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. I have some data which I shall use 
later this afternoon with respect to the 
question of situs. 

The Government already has a large 
sum of money invested in Federal fish- 
eries throughout the country, any of 
which could be expanded in order to be 
an appropriate site for an aquarium. 

A strong plea has been made for tour- 
ism. It is said that an aquarium would 
be an attraction for tourists to Wash- 
ington, D.C. There are so many at- 
tractions in Washington, D.C., that tour- 
ists would have to spend a month or 
more really to make a start at seeing 
them. We could talk about the Smith- 
sonian, the art galleries, the Library of 
Congress. We could talk about the 
multitude of facilities which are appeal- 
ing to tourists. This is one city in the 
United States which does not need to 
provide more attractions for tourists to 
visit. There are many other places in 
the country where Federal dollars ought 
to be spent to attract tourists, if Fed- 
eral dollars are to be used for that pur- 


A strong case could be made for build- 
ing the aquarium on the Great Lakes, 
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on the shores of the State of Ohio. It 
might be named the Kirwan Aquarium. 
I think that would be a very fine trib- 
ute to a great Representative from Ohio; 
although I believe there are many other 
things which might better be named for 
him in honor of his great record in Con- 
gress. 

I do not believe the Senate has all the 
information it needs to justify the au- 
thorization or appropriation of $10 mil- 
lion for the construction of an aquar- 
ium in the vicinity of Washington, D.C. 

I say again that this sum of money 
ought to be used to supply some of the 
urgent needs of the District of Colum- 
bia, if the money is to be spent here. 
Hundreds and hundreds of little boys 
and girls and adults in the District of 
Columbia live in hovels that are not 
as good as pigpens on the most modern 
farms. 

Consider the slum clearance program, 
the local school construction program, 
and the housing program, on which $10 
million could better be spent. 

We have a great need for an improved 
educational program in this city and 
this country. Early next week we shall 
have a discussion in the Senate with 
respect to making loans to the school 
system of this city. This money is 
needed to tear down firetraps which, as 
I speak, are housing hundreds of young 
students of the District of Columbia and 
are endangering their lives by fire every 
hour of the schoolday. The $10 million 
ought to be spent for that purpose if 
it is to be spent in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Also, 73 military installations in this 
country have been closed, many of which 
are located at sites most appropriate for 
an aquarium. Do not forget that the 
aquarium that we are talking about is 
to be an aquarium which will not only 
be a hotel for fish but also will be a cen- 
ter for fisheries research. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself another 
minute. 

Mr. President, this is not the time to 
rush this bill through the Senate with 
no more consideration than it has re- 
ceived, and with a limitation of time 
for debate under a unanimous-consent 
agreement which was entered into in the 
absence of some of us who would not 
have agreed to it had we been present. 

Although I gave first preference to the 
Representative from Ohio [Mr. Kin- 
wan] for the location of the aquarium 
to be in his State, I say to the President 
of the United States, who has been very 
much concerned and interested in trying 
to find some use for a great naval 
institution at Tongue Point in Astor- 
ia, Oreg., which he closed during 
his administration, that the institution 
is available both for a salt water and 
fresh water fisheries center and aquar- 
ium. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
again expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself another 
minute. 

Mr. President, I say to the President 
of the United States that if he has any 
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doubt as to the use to which Tongue 
Point can be made, let us see if it can- 
not be put to use as a great Federal fish- 
eries aquarium and research center, 
close to the great research centers in 
Oregon and Washington; close to the 
great centers of research in the State of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
California [Mr. EncGLE], who seems to be 
an advocate of the bill. 

All of these great research centers 
serve useful purposes on the west coast. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
again expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself another 
minute. 

Mr. President, I even believe that a re- 
search center would be of far greater 
use in the State of the two Senators from 
Massachusetts than it would be at Hains 
Point in Washington, D.C., where the 
dirty, polluted, stinking waters of the 
Potomac River will wash the foundations 
of such an aquarium. 

If ever I saw an example of a paradox, 
an example of inconsistency, it is a pro- 
posal to place an aquarium, a fish hotel 
called an aquarium, at Hains Point on 
the Potomac River. All these facts 
should be considered further by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. Therefore, I 
have made a motion to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would not want 
West Virginia to be denied proper con- 
sideration for such an installation. We 
have, of course, no salt water fishing, 
but we do have an abundance of trout 
and bass streams. 

When I was fishing as a boy in Middle 
Island Creek, very late one afternoon, 
almost twilight, the day had shown little 
success. A farmer came by fishing, and 
he was catching where I was just trying. 
And he told me that if I would follow 
what he was doing, I would catch some 
yellow catfish—and that is a very edible 
fish in our section—if I would bait liver, 
a little touch of liver and sprinkle a little 
citronella on it, I would do well. Re- 
sult—I caught at least a dozen yellow 
catfish there inside of an hour. 

Mr. President, I wish to inquire if 
yi Senators will wish to speak on the 

ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon to recom- 
mit the bill to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
bill should not be recommitted to the 
Committee on Public Works. It is very 
easy to be facetious on the floor of the 
Senate. I hope I will not be misunder- 
stood when I indicate that the force of 
the arguments of Senators who have 
spoken today of “gold-plated fishbowls” 
will look good in the press. It will at- 
tract headlines. But very frankly, this 
is a basic matter. 

Mr. President, this bill has not come 
from the Senate Committee on Public 
Works merely because that committee 
desired to report another measure to the 
Senate. It was passed by the House of 
Representatives. The House version of 
the bill authorized expenditures of not 
to exceed $20 million. It is not correct 
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to charge the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Works with failure to give proper 
consideration to this legislation. Even 
though the bill had been passed by the 
House, the Senate Committee on Public 
Works held an adequate hearing on the 
bill. In our judgment, the amount of 
the authorization provided by the House 
version was excessive, so our committee 
voted to reduce it by $10 million. Our 
committee voted to add four safeguard- 
ing amendments—amendments which 
should appeal to the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHe], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. MorsE], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire]. Those 
amendments will tend to have the costs 
of the National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium amortized over a period of 
years. The word “amortization” is not 
specifically set forth in the Senate com- 
mittee amendment, but the phraseology 
of the amendment is as follows: 

Provided, That the expenditure of such 
funds shall be made subject to the condition 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
establish charges relating to visitation to the 
National Fisheries Center and Aquarium and 
he may establish charges for other uses at 
such rates as in the Secretary’s judgment 
will produce revenues to cover an appro- 
priate share of the annual operation and 
maintenance costs thereof. 


That amendment was predicated on 
discussions at the hearings with several 
Senators, including the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE]. So the amend- 
ments which were added by the Senate 
committee were directed at the objec- 
tions which were lodged against the bill. 

Frankly, Mr. President, it is easy—but 
it is unfair—to indicate that the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, in report- 
ing unanimously to the Senate a meas- 
ure of this type, acted without giving 
consideration to the matters at issue. 
Of course, one can speak of Hains Point, 
but that site was not designated. Imen- 
tioned it merely as one of the sites which 
had been discussed. 

However, the pollution of the Potomac 
River has had my attention, as well as 
the attention of other Members of the 
Senate, for along time. Over a period of 
years I have worked diligently, both 
while serving as a Member of the House 
of Representatives and while serving as 
a Member of the Senate, to have the pol- 
lution of the Potomac River decreased. 
That river rises, not in Oregon, but in 
West Virginia. When its waters leave 
West Virginia, they are relatively clean. 
What happens to them when they are in 
the vicinity of Washington, D.C., is the 
responsibility of many persons, includ- 
ing all the Members of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time the Senator of West Virginia has 
yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 5 more minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
have always been taught to consider a 
proposal on its own merits, and not to 
attempt to confuse it with other issues 
or matters which may or may not have 
been adequately dealt with during the 
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87th Congress in either the House or 
the Senate. 

I repeat that Senators should realize 
that the bill was studied by the House 
Committee on Public Works. However, 
to judge from some of the remarks which 
have been made here, one would think 
the bill had been brought out under the 
cloak of darkness. But the facts show 
that the bill also was debated in the 
House Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and subsequently was passed by 
the House of Representatives. No at- 
tempt has been made by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works to bring the bill 
to the floor of the Senate without an 
adequate hearing. Some 25 persons tes- 
tified at the hearing held by the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works. With the exception of three, all 
the witnesses who testified were in favor 
of this proposal. Adequate notice of the 
hearing was given. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LAuscHE] attended the hear- 
ing, and appeared in opposition to the 
bill. Of course, I accord to him the right 
to have his own conviction in regard to 
this matter. He believed that the pro- 
posed expenditures for the Fisheries Cen- 
ter constitute a very important matter. 
He also believed this might be an inop- 
portune time, but he rather indicated 
that the objectives sought were worthy 
ones. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
did not ask to testify at the hearing. He 
has made his position known here on the 
floor of the Senate, today; but I point 
out that he did not join the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lausch! in testifying at the 
hearing. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not have the 
slightest idea that this bad bill was be- 
fore the Public Works Committee—just 
as the Senator from West Virginia does 
not have the slightest idea, as I am sure 
he will admit, about scores of bills which 
are before Senate committees, and on 
which testimony will be taken, and he 
cannot be charged with responsibility 
for something which was not called to 
his attention. 

But when this bill was called to my 
attention on the floor of the Senate, I 
opposed it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not attribute 
any lack of attention of duty to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon because he did not 
testify at the hearing. However, I have 
stated the fact that he did not testify 
there. No doubt he was not aware of the 
fact that the House committee had held 
hearings on the bill and that the bill 
had been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; perhaps it was for that rea- 
son that he did not attend the hearing 
which was held by the Senate committee. 

Mr. President, this bill is not confined 
to the display of fish. The bill contains 
provisions which can result in scientific 
research of great importance to the 
country. At one time, and over a long 
period, the fishing industry was one of 
the most important industries of this 
Nation. But today, more than half the 
fish consumed by the American people 
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are obtained from other countries. So 
certainly there is a need for research. 
That need has not been met in the State 
of Oregon or in the State of Ohio or in 
the State of Wisconsin. This work can 
be done in the Nation's Capital. And it 
is estimated that approximately 3 mil- 
lion persons will, as a result of the con- 
struction of the proposed center and 
aquarium, thus be able to have a sense 
of the national heritage in the natural 
resources of the country, including the 
fish of the sea. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time the Senator from West 
Virginia has yielded to himself has 
expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 3 more minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
am in good humor about this matter. I 
wish that understood. 

I have done some fresh water fishing, 
although not a great deal. However, I 
do know the streams in West Virginia. 

I told a story earlier today to indicate 
that it is necessary sometimes, to re- 
adjust our thinking. It is necessary, 
sometimes, to compromise. Merely to 
take a position today that this is a 
black or white matter is not enough. 
Merely to polarize one’s position as being 
for or against this bill is not enough. 
There is an attempt to have the Senate, 
in a degree, accommodate itself to the 
House, where the measure has been 
passed, with a $20 million anticipated 
cost. 

I compliment the Senator from Iowa, 
a member of the Public Works Commit- 
tee. I have found, by and large, that 
when he offers an amendment it is 
worthy of the consideration of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. I have never 
taken lightly any proposals which he 
has offered in committee. He did not 
offer the amortization amendment with- 
in the committee, but he has offered the 
amortization amendment in the Senate. 
It provides that there would be an 
amortization of the cost of the proposed 
project over a period not to exceed 30 
years. I accepted the amendment. I 
believe it can be done over a period of 
30 years. As I have calculated mathe- 
matically rather quickly, it would result 
in the levying of an admission charge of 
25 cents a person. Schoolchildren in 
groups might possibly be admitted at a 
lesser charge. 

I believe the amendment has merit. I 
do not believe it was an amendment of- 
fered to defeat the bill. It was an 
amendment, which, in the judgment of 
the Senator from Iowa, would improve 
the measure, and which would cause 
Members of the Senate to realize that 
we were attempting to work the will of 
this body in an affirmative manner. 

I hope the Members of the Senate will 
reject the motion of my esteemed col- 
league from Oregon that the bill be re- 
committed. Why? I ask Senators to 
vote the bill up or down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BARTLETT in the chair). 
the Senator has expired. 


(Mr. 
The time of 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield myself 2 
more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for an additional 
2 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This bill has been 
reported unanimously by the Public 
Works Committee. It is now on the floor 
for consideration. I ask Senators not to 
recommit the bill to the committee. 
Vote it up or down. 

The charge which has been made that 
full consideration was not given to it by 
the Public Works Committee is not true. 
It is said that the bill should go back 
to the committee for further considera- 
tion. It is not necessary. The bill has 
been adequately considered. 

I have a sense of my responsibilities 
in this body. Other Senators have a 
sense of responsibility. Frankly, some- 
times I become profoundly weary of at- 
tempts to gloss over exact reasons why 
a bill is brought before the Senate and 
why Senators should or should not ex- 
ercise their will over it. We ask Sena- 
to to vote either for or against the 

I have faith that the Senate will not 
recommit the bill, but will allow it to 
proceed through the stages of debate, if 
there is to be further debate, and then 
permit Senators to vote for the bill 
either favorably or unfavorably. 

I ask for a rollicall. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

If ever a bill before the Senate should 
be recommended, itis thisone. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has said he will 
accept the Miller amendment. What 
does the Miller amendment provide? 
It provides that the cost of constructing 
the building and the maintenance cost 
will be repaid through admission 
charges to the aquarium. The fact is 
that there is not a public aquarium in 
the United States that comes close to 
covering its maintenance cost and any 
advance charge for amortization. In- 
deed, most were built largely with pri- 
vate donations. 

The Senator from Iowa estimated 
that the maintenance cost and the 
amortization cost will be something like 
$500,000. My staff has talked with Mr. 
Hagen, of the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife. He told our staff 
that the maintenance cost alone would 
be $800,000. 

The Senator from West Virginia has 
just said that by charging an admission 
of 25 cents for adults and a lesser 
amount for children, the cost will be re- 
paid. Even if 3 million a year did visit 
the aquarium, and we will not come 
within a mile of that, and were charged 
25 cents, it would amount to only $750,- 
000. The probability is, that nothing 
like 3 million people would visit the 
aquarium. There is not a public aquar- 
ium that draws 1 million a year. The 
one in New York, where there are 14 
million people in the area, which is 10 
times the size of Washington, draws how 
many? Two hundred thousand people. 

I think the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa is excellent, but certainly the 
Public Works Committee owes it to the 
Senate to tell us how the funds are going 
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to be raised, so that the Secretary of the 
Interior will not be put in the position 
of being saddled with an impossible 
burden. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield myself 1 
minute. 

The Secretary will have to assume 
such a burden as a condition for build- 
ing the aquarium when, on the basis of 
experience of public aquariums all over 
the country, that construction cost and 
maintenance cannot possibly be covered. 

The Senator from Oregon and the 
Senator from Ohio both wish to speak, 
and I yield first to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to my good 
friend from West Virginia—and I know 
he knows I do not use the term “good 
friend” only as a verbal gesture, because 
he is a dear friend of mine—that 16,742 
bills have been introduced and of that 
number 3,738 bills have been in the Sen- 
ate so far in this session of Congress. As 
individual Senators, we could not begin 
to be informed as to which bills are be- 
fore committees, or when. When I 
learned about this bill and studied it, I 
decided to oppose it. 

Hearings were held before the Senate 
Public Works Committee. I hold the 
hearings in my hand. The Senator from 
West Virginia talks about 30 witnesses. 
It will be found that a good part of the 
hearings was taken up by letters and re- 
ports from departments. I would not 
call the hearing pamphlet that I hold in 
my hand, of some 56 pages, a very 
lengthy or substantial or detailed hear- 
ing on this bill, and the record shows 
the hearings required only 1 day. That 
was on June 15, 1962. 

On the House side, the hearings were 
not before the Committee on Public 
Works, but, I am advised, before the 
District of Columbia Committee; and 
they lasted only a part of a day. 

There is before the Senate a very im- 
portant amendment on amortization. It 
is a detailed, complicated amendment. 

The Senator from Wisconsin pointed 
out that a great many problems are cre- 
ated when one is talking about getting 3 
million people through an aquarium 
anywhere in the United States in 1 
year, to pay for the amortization of the 
cost of the building. 

We have already pointed out that we 
think the question of situs of the aquar- 
ium should be gone into thoroughly. 
The hearings are completely inadequate 
on the question of situs. I think there 
should be a body of evidence, informa- 
tion, and testimony as to the best place 
to locate such an aquarium. The hear- 
ings are most inadequate on that ques- 
tion. 

I think we ought to take a look at the 
question of whether this would be the 
best expenditure of Federal funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself another minute. 

Yesterday the Senate passed a joint 
resolution with respect to Cuba. I think 
it is rather interesting to note that to- 
day we are talking about building an 
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aquarium. At a time when we realize 
how critical is the whole matter of for- 
eign policy and the expenditures of this 
country in the very near future, I do not 
think we ought to be spending this $10 
million now. We had better send the 
bill back to the Public Works Commit- 
tee, and look into the questions: First, 
as to how best to pay for the building; 
second, as to where we should put it; 
third, as to whether or not it is necessary 
at all in the District of Columbia, or 
could be built as an expansion of exist- 
ing Federal research centers in the field 
of fisheries. 

I close with the statement that I would 
have Senators take note of what the Bu- 
reau of the Budget recommends, as 
shown on page 14 of the committee re- 
port: 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report from the standpoint of 
the administration's program. The Bureau 
further advises that it believes that at the 
present time there may be higher priority 
needs for the funds essential to this project. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself an addi- 
tional half minute. 

I agree with the Budget Bureau state- 
ment. Certainly there are many other 
priority needs which ought to be given 
consideration before we spend this $10 
million. If we are going to spend it at all, 
let us spend it to clean up the pollution 
of the Potomac River, rather than to 
build an aquarium at Hains Point or 
anywhere else on the Potomac River. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that proper consideration can 
be given to the measure before us unless 
we also take a look at some other proj- 
ects which have been developed in Wash- 
ington, D.C. I wish to discuss in this 
connection what has been labeled in the 
Washington newspapers as the “white 
elephant” of the District of Columbia. 

Nineteen and one-half million dollars 
was spent to build a stadium. It is “gold 
plated,” “copper riveted,” embellished so 
as to be the monument of the United 
States so far as stadiums are concerned. 

The citizens of this District wanted a 
stadium. The Congress cooperated with 
them in procuring it. They built a $1912 
million stadium, on a sale of bonds which 
brought 819% million. The bond buyers 
would not have bought the bonds unless 
the U.S. Government had guaranteed 
the payment of the bonds. All Washing- 
ton rejoiced because of this monumental 
building. 

The interest to be paid on the 819% 
million of bonds amounted to $429,000 
each 6 months. 

I believe the building has been open 
for about a year. Mr. Tobriner, the 
chairman of the board managing the 
stadium, has publicly stated that the U.S. 
Government should take over the 
management and ownership of the 
stadium. What else could have been 
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expected when the project was executed? 
There was not a chance in the world that 
it would be selfsustaining. 

I have some knowledge of that problem, 
because there is such a stadium in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Ours cost us about $444 mil- 
lion. This one cost $1944 million and 
more, for the capital investment is $24 
million. 

This has been labeled a “white 
elephant.” An article which I have 
read specifically states that when the 
decision was made to build it and for 
$24 million to be invested in it, it was an 
established fact that the project could 
not succeed. 

I respectfully submit to the proponents 
of the bill that when we approved the 
building of a stadium and agreed to 
guarantee the payment of the bonds, the 
Congress did not adequately study that 
subject. Congress did not study it, be- 
cause if it had it would have come to the 
conclusion now contained in the state- 
ment that at the very birth of the proj- 
ect it was bound to die so far as the 
ability to sustain itself fiscally on the in- 
come it would derive was concerned. 

Where are we today? Mr. Tobriner 
has come to the Treasury of the United 
States to borrow $429,000 to pay the in- 
stallment of the interest due today. 

Members of the Senate cannot con- 
tinue on the course we have been pur- 
suing. How can we go to our home 
States and tell the people the Federal 
Government guaranteed payment of the 
bonds, $19% million worth, and that 
we are now loaning money to pay the in- 
terest due on the principal? How can 
we go home to tell the people we now 
plan to build an aquarium on the Po- 
tomac River so that the good men, 
women, and children who come to this 
city will have the opportunity to look at 
live fish? 

I cannot see how we can do that, when 
there are so many other places in which 
our money could be more intelligently 
and more humanely invested. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield 1 minute, 
Mr. President. 

If the Congress committed an error 
in the construction of the stadium in 
the National Capital, it was not because 
Congress had not given consideration 
to the stadium proposal. The stadium 
proposal was before the Congress of the 
United States for a period of more than 
20 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Commission 
studied the need for a stadium. Com- 
mittees held exhaustive hearings. I 
would not wish to have the Recorp indi- 
cate that the question of the construc- 
tion of the stadium was inadequately 
considered by Members of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives. 

If an error was made that is one thing, 
but if made, the error was made after 
full consideration of the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. The 
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question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield 1 more min- 
ute, Mr. President. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think what the Sen- 
ator has said merely aggravates the posi- 
tion occupied by the promoters of the 
stadium. Either there was made or 
there was not made an adequate study. 
If an adequate study was not made, I be- 
lieve that would be forgivable in a higher 
degree than if, instead, after having 
made an adequate study—in the face of 
the study which indicated absolute 
failure—we approved the guaranteeing 
of the bonds. That is how it looks to 
me. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxMIRE] has pointed out that if 
we— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the fact that the Senator from 
West Virginia is willing to accept the 
amendment sponsored by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. The Senator 
knows that in the committee I suggested 
that a fee be charged which would be 
adequate to cover the capital investment 
in the course of 20 years and the opera- 
tion charge. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But I must concur 
with what the Senator from Wisconsin 
has said. We may order the charging 
of the fee, but facts will demonstrate 
that we would have to charge a fee so 
high that it would destroy the very pur- 
pose of the aquarium. 

I should like to speak further in re- 
spect to the Madison memorial. It is 
proposed to spend $39 million, $20 mil- 
lion of which would go for a structure 
that would have utility, and $15 to $19 
million for a monument. 

There are costly monuments every- 
where in Washington. We are building 
more and more of them. It is argued 
that there are not enough attractions to 
bring visitors to Washington. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this year 8 million visitors will have 
come to the Capital. Wherever they 
look they will see a monument. There 
will be more monuments than buildings 
of utility if we continue the way we are 
going. 

The time is at hand to remember that 
we are cheapening the dollar. We have 
lifted the debt ceiling to $308 billion. We 
are compelling foreign creditors not to 
take our currency but to demand gold. 
We have deficits in the sum of $6 
or $7 billion. That trend cannot go on 
unendingly. The whole structure will 
topple unless we are careful. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
yield .3 minutes to a member of the 
Committee on Public Works, the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara]. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
speak in opposition to the motion to 
recommit the bill. I support the position 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. It would be 
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useless to send the bill back to the 
committee. 

No useful purpose would be served. 
We have a report. Hearings were held. 
I believe the hearings are complete 
enough so that each Senator can work 
his will on the proposal. The subject 
is before us in the proper manner. I 
support the position of the Senator from 
West Virginia that the bill should not 
go back to the committee, but it should 
be voted up or down, as the Senate 
wishes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
shall take only 60 seconds. I do so for 
the purpose of clarification. The bill 
was sponsored in the House by the ener- 
getic Representative from Ohio [Mr. 
ETIRwWaN I, with whom I was privileged to 
serve in that body for many years. But 
the vote will not be one to recommit the 
so-called Kirwan bill to the Public Works 
Committee. The Kirwan bill, H.R. 8181, 
which passed the House, was a measure 
that would authorize the acquisition of 
an aquarium center at a cost of $20 
million. The bill before the Senate is 
the measure introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], as amended in the Public Works 
Committee. I am sure that Senators 
will not in effect take a negative action 
on the measure. If later they wish to 
vote against the bill on its merits, let 
them do so. 

Mr. President, let us vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
to recommit the bill. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay”; if I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. EasrLaxpD ], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers], and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gruentnc], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senators from Maryland [Mr, 
BEALL and Mr. Butter], the Senator 
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from South Dakota [Mr. Borrum], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr, CAPEHART], 
the Senators from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS 
and Mr. Hrusxal, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javrts], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mon- 
TON], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Murpuy], the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

If present and voting the Senators 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska and Mr. 
Curtis], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] would each 
vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Bor- 
TUM]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Arizona would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from South Dakota would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 43, as follows: 
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YEAS—28 
Bennett Hart Proxmire 
Bush Holland Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Smith, Maine 
Case Jordan,Idaho Talmadge 
Clark Keating Thurmond 
Cotton Kefauver Tower 
Dirksen Lausche Wiley 
Douglas McClellan Williams, Del. 
Ellender Miller 
Ervin Morse 
NAYS—43 

Allott Hayden Muskie 
Anderson Hill Neuberger 
Bartlett Humphrey Pearson 
Bible Jackson Pell 
Boggs Jordan, N.C Randolph 
Burdick Kerr Russell 
Byrd, W. Va Long, Hawail Smith, Mass. 
Carlson Long, La. parkman 

Mansfield Stennis 
Chavez McGee Symington 
Church McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Cooper Metcalf Yarborough 
Engle Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Fong oss 
Hartke Mundt 

NOT VOTING—29 

Aiken Goldwater McCarthy 
Beall ore Morton 
Bottum Gruening Murphy 
Butler Hickenlooper Pastore 
Cannon Hickey Prouty 
Capehart Hruska Robertson 

Javits Scott 
Dodd Kuchel Smathers 
Eastland Long, Mo. Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Magnuson 

So Mr. Morse’s motion to recommit 

was rejected. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to commit was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1023) to amend the act of 
August 20, 1954 (68 Stat. 752), in order 
to provide for the construction, opera- 
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tion, and maintenance of additional fea- 
tures of the Talent division of the Rogue 
River Basin reclamation project, Ore- 
gon. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H.R. 5144. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of and the payment for individual 
Indian and tribal lands of the Lower Brule 
Sloux Reservation in South Dakota, required 
by the United States for the Big Bend Dam 
and Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and eco- 
nomic development of the members of the 
tribe, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5165. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of and the payment for individual 
Indian and tribal lands of the Crow Creek 
Sioux Reservation in South Dakota, required 
by the United States for the Big Bend Dam 
and Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and eco- 
nomic development of the members of the 
tribe, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11266) 
to amend the act of March 8, 1922, as 
amended, to extend its provisions to the 
townsite laws applicable in the State 
of Alaska. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1037) to amend the provisions of the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930, relating to practices in the 
marketing of perishable agricultural 
commodities. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 6682) to provide for the exemption 
of fowling nets from duty. 

The message also announced that the 
House had concurred in the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 1 to the bill 
(HR. 11018) to amend the act concern- 
ing gifts to minors in the District of 
Columbia, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate, and that the House had concurred 
in the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2 to the bill. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 12180) to extend for a temporary 
period the existing provisions of law 
relating to the free importation of per- 
sonal and household effects brought into 


the United States under Government 
orders. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
OF NATIONAL FISHERIES CENTER 
AND AQUARIUM IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the bill (H.R. 8181) to authorize a 
construction of a National Fisheries Cen- 
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ter and Aquarium in the District of 
Columbia and to provide for its opera- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
4, line 10, strike the period and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “with 
which the United States maintains dip- 
lomatic relations and which extends 
similar use of its educational and 
scientific facilities and equipment to citi- 
zens of the United States.” 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Madam President, 
what is the situation with respect to 
the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The Senator 
from West Virginia has 18 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Iowa, 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, on 
page 4 of the bill it is provided that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall “encour- 
age the use of the educational and scien- 
tific facilities and equipment at the Na- 
tional Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
by individuals of any nation.” 

It seems to me that the phrase “any 
nation” is a little too broad. My amend- 
ment seeks to restrict it by providing 
that it shall be any nation “with which 
the United States maintains diplomatic 
relations and which extends similar use 
of its educational and scientific facilities 
to citizens of the United States.” 

I believe the amendment conforms to 
the policy previously adopted in our cul- 
tural exchange programs. I have dis- 
cussed the amendment with the Senator 
from West Virginia. I understand it is 
acceptable to him, and I hope that the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
the Senator from Iowa has spoken in the 
interest of improving the bill. The 
amendment is in the public interest. I 
accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
may I ask the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia if he has accepted the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa? Has that 
been accomplished? Has the Senator 
accepted the amendment? The amend- 
ment I am referring to is the amend- 
ment which provides that the Secretary 
shall charge fees which, in his judgment, 
will be sufficient to cover the cost of 
operation and amortization of building 
cost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate has agreed to the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. I shall speak on 
that change in the bill a little later. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
desire to speak against the passage of 
the bill. I think there is no Senator who 
does not advocate a program of economy 
and who does not have a desire to serve 
the cause of economy. We have an op- 
portunity to serve in that cause, by de- 
feating the bill. 

The bill proposes to spend between $10 
million and $20 million—perhaps more; 
the bill is an open-ended authorization— 
for the building of the proposed aquar- 
ium. 

The very location of the proposed 
aquarium is one that will further crowd 
and further congest an already congested 
District of Columbia. I have been on 
Hains Point from time to time when there 
were sailboat races and events of that 
kind when the limited walk area endan- 
gered the number of people who tried to 
reach that area. I do not know how 
many times other Senators have read, 
but I have read several instances of peo- 
ple drowning by reason of being pushed 
off the bulkheads. There is hardly an 
occasion, when crowds attend, when 
someone is not pushed off into the water. 
Yet it is proposed to place a huge new 
building at that already congested spot, 
which is one of the preferred recrea- 
tional areas of the District of Columbia; 
where the public tourist camp is located, 
as well as other activities with which 
Senators are familiar. 

The proposal is to build an aquarium, 
which would be desirable, but not neces- 
sary; it is proposed to build it at a most 
difficult place so far as concerns obtain- 
ing good fresh water for the fresh water 
fish and good salt water, for the salt 
water fish, in order to maintain a na- 
tional aquarium at a congested place, at 
the end of Hains Point, and at Federal 
expense, merely to add one additional 
attraction to an already overcrowded 
Washington, D.C. 

This is one institution which, in the 
present condition of our Nation and its 
fiscal affairs, with our bond limitation 
going up, with our appropriations ex- 
ceeding income, we can do without for 
a while. So far as the senior Senator 
from Florida is concerned, he is against 
it. 

I remember that only a little while 
ago Congress approved the construction 
of a great stadium in the District of 
Columbia. We were told it would be self- 
supporting. We who have been reading 
the newspapers lately realize that, in- 
stead, it has become a “white elephant” 
on the hands of the District of Columbia 
or the trustees who are charged with 
operating the stadium. The proposed 
aquarium would be a “white elephant” 
on the hands of the Nation. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate, in 
its judgment, will reject the proposed 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Florida has made two principal points 
in opposition to the bill. He has indi- 
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cated that it authorizes an open-end ap- 
propriation and that this is anticipated. 
I fail to read that into the bill. I call 
the attention of the Senate to section 
8, the amendment which was placed in 
the bill by the Senate Committee on 
Public Works: 

Funds appropriated and expended here- 
under for construction of the buildings for 
the National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
shall not exceed $10 million. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad that the 
Senator from West Virginia has at least 
placed that amendment in the bill, if it 
is there. It is not in the copy of the 
printed bill which is before the Senator 
from Florida, on his desk. To the con- 
trary, neither the House bill, which is 
printed in the report, nor the Senate 
bill, apparently as it was originally in- 
troduced, had any such limitation. The 
evidence shows the reference to the item 
as $20 million or approximating $20 mil- 
lion, and shows also a recent reduction 
to $10 million. 

I congratulate the Senator from West 
Virginia on having inserted in the bill the 
figure of $10 million. This is for the 
construction cost; it has nothing to do 
with the operation of the facility, noth- 
ing to do with congestion, nothing to do 
with crowding, nothing to do with the 
fact that a large annual additional Fed- 
eral appropriation is required. But I 
congratulate the Senator on having come 
a small way toward the economy which 
I think the Senate ought to practice in 
this situation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I came 100 percent 
of the distance, not a small way. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator came 
50 percent of the way, if I read the 
figures correctly, from $20 million to $10 
million. The Senator’s ideas of per- 
centage are of the kind which the Sen- 
ate has too frequently used in matters 
of economy. But I suggest to him that 
it is only 50 percent economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
I yield myself 2 minutes. 

I was about to go further. We have 
clarified the situation with respect to 
going 100 percent of the way toward 
economy. But for the moment, I should 
like to relate my remembrance of two 
football players who were talking to a 
third football player on a professional 
team bench. All of them had been to 
college. 

One of them said to another, “You 
know, I was doing well in the University 
of Oregon until they gave me calculus. 
I couldn't make heads or tails of it, 
and out I went.” 

The second boy said, “I was doing well 
also, at the University of Wisconsin, un- 
til they gave me trigonometry. I was a 
complete dud, and out I went.” 

Then the boy who had attended West 
Virginia University, where we get down 
to fundamentals, looked at the other 
two and said, “Say, fellows, did you ever 
hear of a subject called long division?” 

So what may be meat for one person 
may be poison for another. 

I remember reading about counter- 
feiters in New York who produced spu- 
rious $10 bills. A digit in the machine 
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slipped, and up came the figure “8” in- 
stead of the “0.” The counterfeiters 
looked at the bills. They were exquis- 
itely printed. But they knew there was 
no bill of an $18 denomination, and they 
were about to destroy them. 

But one of the counterfeiters said, 
“Let’s take them down to Florida; they 
will accept any kind of money down 
there.” 

So that was decided, and they took the 
bills to Florida. They presented one to 
a merchant, who looked at it and said, 
“Sure, I’ll change it. How do you want 
it? In two nines or three sixes?” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from West Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield myself an 
additional minute. 

I should like to move to the discussion 
of Hains Point. Nothing in the bill des- 
ignates Hains Point as a site for the 
Fisheries Center. The Senator from 
Florida has indicated that is to be the 
site of the fishery center. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So it has been stated 
in the press. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I cannot be respon- 
sible for the press; I can be held respon- 
sible for accurately reflecting the action 
of the committee which has reported the 
bill to the Senate. 

So on both counts, the count of an 
open-end authorization for appropria- 
tion, and the count with respect to the 
site at Hains Point, I submit to the Sen- 
ate that the Senator from Florida is in 
error. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
am willing to admit some things, but I 
should like to claim some things. I have 
studied calculus and passed. I have 
studied trigonometry and passed it. I 
have studied long division and passed it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Without having 
studied any of those subjects, I think 
I would have known that even a $10 
million appropriation at this time, when 
our budget is not balanced, together with 
any operating expense such as is pro- 
posed to be added to it, is out of reason. 

I am told by my distinguished seat 
mate that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia himself has mentioned Hains 
Point as a proposed site for the loca- 
tion of the aquarium. Certainly the 
press has mentioned Hains Point. 

The main point I am making is that 
we are tying and committing ourselves 
to this kind of proposal. I understand 
how a distinguished Senator from up in 
the high mountains of West Virginia 
would want to have a place nearby, 
where he could see fish from the salt- 
water, and that is quite all right. But 
when it comes to putting up a national 
aquarium at huge cost, at a time like 
this, when there are so many other 
aquariums located all over the country, 
where good, pure water is available, so 
far as the Senator from Florida is con- 
cerned, he does not believe that the cost 
of construction of an aquarium in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is a necessary expense. He 
opposes it and offers to his colleagues 
an opportunity to vote for economy, 
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which he believes is wise, and against 
extravagance, which he thinks is un- 
justified under the present conditions. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
I yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, I 
feel that I should say something about 
the bill, because I am a member of the 
Committee on Public Works, and I am 
on the opposite side. 

I enjoyed the story about football; and 
knowing that the Senator from Florida 
is a former football player, I am en- 
couraged to tell of my own experience. 
I do so without any prejudice to foot- 
ball players. Years ago I, too, played 
college football, and I have a great in- 
terest in it. I remember the story of 
the boy who was in college on one of the 
football scholarships; and when gradua- 
tion day came, the coach saw him crying 
on the steps of one of the large build- 
ings. He asked him why he was cry- 
ing. He said to him, “You have been 
captain of the team, and all-American. 
Why are you unhappy on commence- 
ment day?” 

The reply was, “Oh, coach, if I had 
only learned to write my name.” 

At any rate, Madam President, it 
seems that some regard this National 
Fisheries Center and Aquarium bill as a 
frivolous one. I must admit that when I 
first noticed the bill, I wondered why the 
expenditure of $10 million was proposed 
for such a purpose. However, on study- 
ing the bill and on considering the mat- 
ter further, we find that the purpose is, 
first, to promote the fishery industry in 
the United States, one of our great in- 
dustries; second, to promote the use of 
fish as food, not only in this country, but 
also in underdeveloped countries, in 
order to help feed the people of the 
world; third, to encourage the conserva- 
tion of our streams. All of these are 
very important and worthy purposes. 

If, in addition, the bill has some edu- 
cational purposes—in helping the mil- 
lions of people who come to Washington, 
D.C., to understand more about fish and 
the fishing industry—that, too, will be 
worth while. 

I think the opposition to the bill on 
grounds of economy may be termed pop- 
gun opposition. From time to time, a 
number of Senators have submitted 
amendments which called for reductions 
in the amount of spending. I have of- 
fered such amendments on more than 
one occasion, both in previous years and 
this year, in connection with a number 
of important bills. But, almost invari- 
ably, such economy amendments are re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
I yield 2 more minutes to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
2 more minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Madam President, I say that such op- 
position on grounds of economy is, one 
might say, popgun opposition. 
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Furthermore, when arguments are 
made in opposition to such develop- 
ments in the District of Columbia, one 
is forced to admit that such arguments 
are based on a double standard—one of 
favoring developments in the States, but 
opposing developments in the District of 
Columbia. Certainly, that is not fair or 
proper. 

Some of the opposition to the bill is 
based on the ground that the bill is, at 
least in part, for educational purposes. 
But, Madam President, what is wrong 
with having educational institutions of 
various kinds developed in the Nation’s 
Capital? Already there are in the Na- 
tion’s Capital the Congressional Library, 
a great educational facility, and the 
Smithsonian Institution, with all of its 
branches. Recently Congress appropri- 
ated funds for a new Museum of Natural 
History. 

There is also to be a great cultural 
center in the city of Washington. Con- 
gress has refused to appropriate funds 
for it; so the funds had to be obtained 
from private sources. In short, Congress 
has refused to provide funds for the cul- 
tural center, evidently because Congress 
does not believe in culture. 

However, Madam President, in this 
city there are many developments for 
educational purposes, as well as scien- 
tific purposes. 

So I considered the bill, and found 
that it has most serious and worthwhile 
purposes. 

I also point out that even if the only 
purpose of the bill were educational, 
there is nothing wrong with that. 

Next, I point out that the economy 
argument is only a popgun argument, 
because almost every day Congress ap- 
propriates hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars; and attempts to reduce the pro- 
posed expenditures generally fail. 

In addition, I oppose the double- 
standard argument against the bill—the 
argument based on the belief that ap- 
propriations should be made for devel- 
opments in other cities, but not for de- 
velopments in the Nation’s Capital, 

Madam President, for all these rea- 
sons, I support the bill. 


AMENDMENTS TO PERISHABLE AG- 
RICULTURAL COMMODITIES ACT, 
1930—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
2 minutes to me, in order that I may 
submit a conference report? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 2 minutes 
for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 1037) to amend the 
provisions of the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act, 1930, relating to prac- 
tices in the marketing of perishable 
agricultural commodities. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today, pp. 20246-20247, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
the conference report is on Senate bill 
1037, to amend the Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act of 1930. The con- 
ference report is signed by all the 
Senate conferees and all the House con- 
ferees. 

All of the administrative corrective 
provisions which were in the original 
bill, as requested by the fruit and vege- 
table interests of the Nation and by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, were in- 
cluded in both versions of the bill, and 
thus were not in conference. 

The only matters in conference were 
presented by House amendments by 
which it was proposed to limit the cov- 
erage in the field of retail dealers and 
in the field of frozen food brokers. The 
conference amendments on that subject 
were a compromise as between the House 
position and the Senate position; and I 
know of no opposition at all to the con- 
ference report, which recently has been 
adopted by the House of Representatives. 

Madam President, I ask for approval 
of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
FAIR 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
briefly to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, in 
the last 4 years, the Chicago Interna- 
tional Trade Fair has become the leading 
annual international business, cultural, 
and entertainment event in the Western 
Hemisphere. No other American trade 
fair attracts as many foreign exhibitors 
to our shores and as many buyers and 
sellers and general public from as wide an 
area. We in the Midwest are very proud 
of the stature of the Chicago Fair and 
the great amount of business it generates. 
The World Marketing and Economic De- 
velopment Conference held in conjunc- 
tion with the exposition is one of the 
Nation's outstanding forums for the dis- 
cussion of current problems in foreign 
trade. The fair was developed by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry as a promotion effort for the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Increased use of 
the seaway has meant more jobs for 
midwesterners and has peaked an in- 
terest in exporting among businessmen in 
the Nation’s heartland. Examples of 
the interest generated by the fair are 
illustrated in editorials from the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune, July 22 and July 29, 
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1962, and the Chicago Sun-Times, July 
22, 1962. I ask unanimous consent that 
the articles be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Chicago Sunday Tribune, July 22, 
1962] 


COME TO THE FAIR 


For the fourth year in succession, the 
city’s lakefront becomes a showcase for the 
world with the opening July 25 of the an- 
nual Chicago international fair in McCor- 
mick Place. 

By the time its doors close on August 12, 
its sponsor, the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, expects that 750,000 
visitors will have entered the air-conditioned 
fairgrounds, including 30,000 professional 
buyers. All this despite the competition of 
Seattle’s World Fair and New York’s trade 
exposition. 

Exhibitors are coming from 25 nations on 
five continents and from every State in the 
Union to display their wares in Chicago, key 
to the richest international market in the 
world. A doubting Thomas doubts that 
statement at his peril, for Illinois, which 
shipped $1,727,900,000 worth of goods abroad 
in 1960 alone, tops its 49 sisters as the Na- 
tion’s leading export State. 

This year, the fair is the focal point of 
the city’s international open-house program. 
It is being held simultaneously with the 
World Marketing and Economic Develop- 
ment Conference and the Unity of Americas 
Conference. With a record tide of oversea 
visitors expected, this becomes an opportu- 
nity for Chicagoans to display their tradi- 
tional hospitality to the city’s guests, and to 
sample the commercial wonders of the world 
on their own lakefront. 


[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune, July 29, 
1962] 


AROUND THE WORLD 


In McCormick Place we overheard a mother 
telling her husband: “We’ll meet you in 
Greece in half an hour. You take Wilma to 
Japan. If she gets tired, let her sit down in 
that Finnish sauna. I’m taking Peter to 
Brazil.” And she did. 

Three hours, at a leisurely stop-look-and- 
listen pace, carries any visitor at Chicago’s 
fourth annual International Fair into large 
areas of the far, middle, and near east, Latin 
America, Africa, Europe, and North America, 
For the armchair traveler unable to jet 
around the world at a moment’s notice, 25 
foreign nations and a host of American ex- 
hibitors have set out their best wares on his 
own lakefront doorstep. Here, in capsule 
form, is the world, or a good portion of it. 

Milling machines and locomotives, back- 
scratchers and tiny Japanese transistor 
radios, Spanish guitars and magnificent Mex- 
ican silver ornaments, sugar hammers from 
Chad and Egyptian tennis rackets, potent 
liquors and delectable European wines, Aus- 
trian costume jewelry and Greek pottery, 
Italian and Israeli textiles, and Polish beer 
and hams. 

Even to an experienced world traveler, 
Chicago’s lakefront fair is a surprising world, 
peopled with flashing water skiers, circus 
clowns, sword dancers, daring acrobats, celes- 
tial singers, horses, dogs, a baby elephant, 
and the most gorgeous red and gold dragon 
that ever undulated across a stage outside of 
China. 


However, we found ourselves returning, 
along with thousands of other visitors, to 
the world market at the north end of the 
fairgrounds. The great national pavilions 
stand as a tribute to their architects and 
designers, but the world market, set apart 
in half a city block, is a shopper's treasure 
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house, filled with a million dollars worth of 
imported merchandise, all for sale. 

Buyers clustered about Danish handbags, 
Austrian hats, Bavarian china, Egyptian cot- 
ton and Israeli lace, Kenya wood carvings 
and Spanish furniture, Philippine shirts and 
sheep-lined Polish parkas, Japanese gardens, 
Italian coffeemakers and Colombian coffee. 
And in the international food supermarket, 
what shopper could resist French gourmet 
vegetables, distilled lime oil, celery flavored 
biscuits, whole ginger, kangaroo steaks, fried 
grasshoppers or smoked sparrows? Well, 
maybe not sparrows. We never have been 
able to develop a taste for sparrows. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, July 22, 1962] 
CHICAGO’S GLOBAL SUPERMARKET 


The Chicago International Trade Fair has 
become renowned in the 3 years of its exist- 
ence as a world marketplace. Last year it 
took on greater dimensions and new gran- 
deur when it was held in McCormick Place. 

On Wednesday, McCormick Place doors 
will open on the city’s fourth annual inter- 
national fair and, as has been the case each 
year in the past, this one promises to outdo 
the others that have been held before. There 
will be entertainment and fireworks, and 
exotic as well as practical exhibits to see. 
Twenty-five nations have registered to show 
their wares this year. 

National exhibits of goods and artifacts 
will come from five continents—even more 
than can be seen at the Seattle World's 
Fair. Until August 12, Chicagoans and their 
guests will have an unrivaled opportunity 
to become acquainted under one roof with 
the newest products from storied, faraway 
places which ordinarily they might never 
have a chance to see. 

But there is a deeper and more significant 
meaning to the fair. It demonstrates that 
people of many nationalities can compete 
peaceably in a central marketplace for cus- 
tomers, as they will be doing in McCormick 
Place for the next 214 weeks, and profit as 
their specialties gain acceptance. There will 
be no Iron or Bamboo Curtains to disturb 
human relationships on the lakefront be- 
tween now and next month. 

For Chicagoans, the fair is a reminder that 
they are now residents of a great seaport, 
thanks to the St. Lawrence Seaway, and that 
500,000 persons in this area are dependent 
on U.S. export trade. To sell abroad, Amer- 
icans must buy abroad, and this is exactly 
the type of two-way traffic the fair is de- 
signed to promote, 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
OF NATIONAL FISHERIES CENTER 
AND AQUARIUM IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8181) to authorize 
the construction of a National Fisheries 
Center and Aquarium in the District of 
Columbia and to provide for its opera- 
tion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], who is a very distinguished and 
very able Member of this body, has said 
he supports the bill because it provides 
for research and for improving our pro- 
duction of food by means of fisheries and 
conservation. 

I have read the bill very carefully, and 
one cannot find in it or in the com- 
mittee report—except in the vaguest 
generalities in the committee report— 
any indication that even 1 nickel would 
be spent for research. 
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It is proposed to set up an advisory 
board to counsel with the Secretary of 
Agriculture in regard to the operations 
of the proposed aquarium. The bill pro- 
vides that the advisory board shall be 
composed of two Members of the Sen- 
ate, two Members of the House, one per- 
son closely associated with sport fish- 
ing, one person closely associated with 
commercial fishing, and two members 
at large from the general public. But 
no provision is made that even one mem- 
ber of the advisory board shall have 
any kind of scientific background or re- 
search background or ichthyologist 
background, or anything of the sort. 

Furthermore, on page 11 of the report 
there is a list of the estimated employ- 
ment in connection with the proposed 
aquarium, including the employees to 
operate the aquarium. We find listed 
an architect, an aquarist, an engineer, 
an executive, and a stenographer. But 
none of them is listed as doing any re- 
search work. Madam President, al- 
though the bill masquerades as a re- 
search bill, unquestionably the purpose 
is to provide another scenic object and 
recreational object and, to some extent, 
an object for the education of visitors 
to the city of Washington. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I understand that 
the office of the Senator from Wisconsin 
is operated by a competent staff. I do 
not see on the published lists that any 
member of his staff is listed as a research 
assistant or a scientific assistant; gen- 
erally, a Senator’s employees are listed as 
clerks. Yet no doubt one or more of 
them functions as a research assistant 
to the Senator. Is not that true? 

Mr. PROXMIRE,. But is the Senator 
from West Virginia implying that the 
architect or the engineer or the stenog- 
rapher listed on page 11 of the committee 
report will do 1 minute of research or 
could do it or will be an expert in 
ichthyology? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not even know 
how to spell “ichthyology.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Very well; the 
study of fish biology, disease, or research. 
Does the Senator imply that? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
West Virginia merely made the state- 
ment that a person can discharge cer- 
tain obligations and assignments even 
though he may be listed on a payroll in 
other categories. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I accept that state- 
ment completely, but I think we all know, 
as Members of the Senate, that we do 
not hire a man who is classified as an 
architect, an engineer, an aquarist, an 
executive, or a stenographer to engage 
in research on fish. It is true that at 
the bottom of the list there is an item 
“personal services” category, including 
some $38,000. 

As I said earlier, it is possible that 
persons may be hired for some research 
in this case, but there is no indication 
in the report or in the bill that they 
would be hired for such service. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mention has been 
made of the hiring of an architect. The 
architect is to be hired only for 2 years, 
during the time of construction. The 
entire group of people listed in the re- 
port are for the construction period only. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is true of the 
architect only. Others will be hired for 
5 or 6 years. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I wanted to make 
sure. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The bill before the 
Senate has been improved by adding the 
Miller amendment, but if any Member 
of the Senate feels that by adding the 
Miller amendment we have now provided 
that the cost of construction will be borne 
by the members of the general public 
who go to the aquarium, he is deceiving 
himself. The Miller amendment pro- 
vides: 

That the expenditure of such funds shall 
be made subject to the condition that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall establish 
charges relating to visitation to and uses of 
the National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
as in the Secretary’s Judgment will produce 
revenue to (a) liquidate the costs of con- 
struction within a period of not to exceed 
thirty years and (b) pay for the annual op- 
eration and maintenance costs thereof. 


There is no question that, on the basis 
of experience throughout the country for 
years and years, it will be impossible to 
provide charges which will be adequate 
to cover the $800,000 maintenance costs 
which Mr. Hagen, of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, has told me will 
be the maintenance cost, plus the 
$400,000 or $500,000 amortization and in- 
terest cost which will be required. No 
public aquarium raises anything like that 
amount, and private aquariums gross the 
money only because they provide ornate, 
attractive shows, which are vigorously 
promoted at considerable cost, and un- 
doubtedly net far less. This aquarium 
would have no such promotion. 

While the bill has been improved, we 
deceive ourselves if we think the Miller 
amendment will result in a substantial 
diminution of cost to the taxpayers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield myself 1 
more minute. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute for the 
purpose’ of calling up a conference re- 
port? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Nevada for the purpose 
of calling up a conference report. 


SALE OF MINERAL ESTATE IN CER- 
TAIN LANDS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8134) to author- 
ize the sale of mineral estate in certain 
lands. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 
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(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today, p. 20261, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Presiding Of- 
ficer. The conference report was signed 
by all members of the conference on both 
the House and Senate side. 


WITHDRAWAL AND ORDERLY DIS- 
POSITION OF MINERAL INTER- 
ESTS IN CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS, 
PIMA COUNTY, ARIZ.—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 10566) to provide for the 
withdrawal and orderly disposition of 
mineral interests in certain public lands 
in Pima County, Ariz. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today, p. 20261, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BIBLE. The conference report 
has been unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does either of the con- 
ference reports violate the Morse for- 
mula? 

Mr. BIBLE. No; they do not. I am 
happy to say to the Senator from Oregon 
that they both conform to the Morse 
formula. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
OF NATIONAL FISHERIES CENTER 
AND AQUARIUM IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8181) to authorize the 
construction of a National Fisheries Cen- 
ter and Aquarium in the District of Co- 
lumbia and to provide for its operation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has 9 minutes 
remaining. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 7 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
wish to speak for a moment about the 
alleged research factors in the bill in 
reply to what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] said. I am sorry he 
is not present, because I would like to 
have him hear my reply to what I think 
was an unsound speech, in which he 
sought to rationalize the passage of the 
bill on the basis of the research features. 
That is the fish bait in this bill to in- 
duce people to take the hook, because 
the research provided by the bill is no- 
ticeable by its absence with reference to 
any particularization in the bill, as the 
Senator from Wisconsin has pointed out. 

There is no land available in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to establish a research 
center in the field of fishery research if 
the job is to be done adequately; and 
the $10 million would be but a drop in 
the bucket for that kind of program. 

What some Senators who are advocat- 
ing the bill are taking advantage of is 
that apparently many Members of the 
Senate do not know enough about estab- 
lishing a research center in regard to 
fish. There is no research on dead car- 
casses, to any great extent, in fish re- 
search, and it takes a substantial amount 
of land to build the necessary pools and 
physical facilities for a real fish research 
center. 

Where is the land to be made avail- 
able in the District of Columbia? It 
would be shocking if we took what little 
land is available in the District of Co- 
lumbia for public use to establish an 
adequate fish research center. What is 
being done is to build a fish hotel. That 
is what it amounts to. There is to be 
an aquarium where people can see some 
fish in glass encased pools. The re- 
search center factor in the bill is de 
minimis. I think that aspect should be 
nailed to the floor. 

There are great areas in this country 
where that can be done. I am sur- 
prised that the Senators from Massa- 
chusetts are not battling for a fish re- 
search center in their State. 

There are great areas available in New 
York for such a purpose. Iam surprised 
that the Senators from New York are 
not battling for the maritime fish in- 
dustry, to have a research center estab- 
lished in their State. 

There are fish areas up and down the 
Atlantic coast, any one of which would 
be preferable, a research center in con- 
nection with fisheries, to the limited area 
of land in the District of Columbia. 

We need a fish research center in the 
District of Columbia about as much as I 
need the Washington Monument in my 
front yard. 

I say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that there is no need for a fish research 
center in the District of Columbia. I 
have such great respect for the intellect 
of the Senator from Kentucky that I am 
sure if he would put that intellect to use 
he would see the logic of this argument. 
Where are the land resources for a fish 
research center in the District of Colum- 
bia? Where would we build the pools, 
reservoirs, and facilities necessary for a 
fisheries center into the District of 
Columbia? 
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I do not know why the Senators from 
Washington are not opposing the bill and 
fighting for a research center which 
could wisely be established in the State 
of Washington. 

As my colleague who is in the Presid- 
ing Officer’s chair knows, we also have 
great resources in our State of Oregon 
for the establishment of a research cen- 
ter in fisheries, if that is what Senators 
wish to do under the terms of the bill 
before the Senate. We in Oregon could 
also provide facilities for an aquarium. 

Where are the two Senators from 
California, a State which has many 
latent potential facilities available for 
the building of a great fisheries research 
center in California, which would be of 
great benefit to the American taxpayers, 
instead of, to all intents and purposes, 
in my judgment, sending most of $10 
million down the drain this afternoon, as 
will be the result when the bill passes 
the Senate? 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. We only start to pay the 
fiddler with this $10 million. 

I am sorry, I do not have time to yield 
to the Senator. I am sure the Senator 
trom West Virginia will give the Senator 
some time in a moment. 

Madam President, we only start to pay 
the fiddler with this $10 million. If Sen- 
ators really wish to build a fish research 
center in the District of Columbia, and to 
take for public use the limited, precious 
land which ought to be reserved for 
future generations of citizens of this Dis- 
trict—which uses we cannot even yet 
contemplate—they cannot find the evi- 
dence to support it in the record of hear- 
ings on the bill. 

There has been much talk about hear- 
ings on the bill. There was only 1 day of 
hearing in the Senate committee, and 
less than a 1-day hearing in the House, 
and that before the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. Those hearings 
are most inadequate with respect to the 
passage of the bill this afternoon. All 
Senators have to do is to read the rec- 
ord of the hearings to verify what I say. 
They will not find in the hearings in- 
formation such as we need. 

I have received a memorandum from 
Mr. Tunison, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
in response to a request for information I 
made this morning. I told him I wished 
to know something about the fisheries we 
have, about the facilities available, be- 
cause I was interested in seeing which 
one or ones could be expanded in order 
to meet the objectives of the bill without 
wasting the taxpayer’s money, which, in 
my judgment, the pending bill would do. 

Mr. Tunison reports that the Bureau of 
Sports Fisheries and Wildlife has fish- 
eries research stations in 13 States of the 
country. 

There are none in my State. 

Alabama has one. Arkansas has two. 
California has one. Colorado has one. 
Georgia has one. New Jersey has one. 
New York has one. Nevada has one. 
South Dakota has one. Utah has one. 
Washington has three. West Virginia 
has one. And Wisconsin has one. 

I have also received a memorandum 
from Dr. J. L. McHugh, of the Division 
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of Biological Research, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, dealing with com- 
mercial fisheries research centers. 

Mr. McHugh reports that the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries has 19 biologi- 
cal research laboratories in association 
with 26 field stations. The biological 
research laboratories are located in 
Seattle, Wash.; Beaufort, N.C.; Bruns- 
wick, Ga.; Galveston, Tex.; Gulf Breeze, 
Fla.; Oxford, Md.; Booth Bay Harbor, 
Maine; Milford, Conn.; Woods Hole, 
Mass.; Washington, D.C.; Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Auke Bay, Alaska; Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Stanford Calif.; La Jolla, Calif.; 
and San Diego, Calif. 

The biological field stations are sit- 
uated at the following locations: St. 
Paul Island—Pribilof Island, Bering Sea; 
North Bonneville, Wash.; Mill Creek. 
Calif.; Decatur, Ala.; Miami, Fla.; Pas- 
cagoula, Miss.; St. Petersburg Beach. 
Fla.; Boston, Mass.; Eastport, Miss.: 
Franklin Station, Va.; Gloucester, Mass.; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Point Judith, R.I.: 
Portland, Maine; Rockland, Maine; 
Vineyard Haven, Mass.; Ashland, Wis.: 
Ludington, Mich.; Marquette, Mich.; 
Northville, Mich.; Hammond Bay, Mich.; 
Sandusky, Ohio; Brooks Lake, Alaska; 
Karluk Lake, Alaska; Kasitsna Bay, 
Alaska; and Little Port Walter, Alaska. 

There are five laboratories devoted to 
technological research. These are lo- 
cated in Gloucester, Mass.; College Park, 
Md.; Seattle, Wash.; Ketchikan, Alaska; 
and Pascagoula, Miss. 

I should like to see a hearing con- 
ducted in regard to what these research 
centers are now doing and to what ex- 
tent they could stand some expansion of 
their facilities, rather than to spend $10 
million for an aquarium in Washington, 
D.C., where very little research can be 
conducted of the type which needs to 
be conducted. 

How much better it would be to select 
one or more of these facilities in use 
for research and to provide money for 
the expansion necessary to conduct the 
research desired and necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Is that all the time I 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
I shall be happy to yield 1 minute of my 
remaining time to the Senator from 
Oregon. He may wish to make a point, 
and I should like to accommodate him. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
since the Senator mentioned my name, 
will he yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator. I did not specifically men- 
tion the Senator’s name, but I mentioned 
the Senators from New York, and that 
is the same thing. 

Mr. KEATING. I share the Senator’s 
view completely. If we are to have a 
research center—which the bill would 
not provide, since it would provide for 
an aquarium—it should be at some other 
place. There is a large and beautiful 
aquarium in New York City. If we are 
to have a research center there is no 
reason on earth why it should be placed 
in the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. MORSE; I wish my arm were 
long enough to reach across the Senate 
Chamber, so that we could shake hands. 

Mr. KEATING. I will come over to 
the Senator’s side of the aisle, so that 
the Senator can shake hands even while 
he is talking. I want the Senator to 
understand that I stand with him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Oregon does not have more time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated; and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 9, after the word “for” it is proposed 
to insert the language “research and 
fisheries and for”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, if 
the Senator from West Virginia has 
time remaining, would he be willing to 
yield to me to answer a question or two? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia has 6 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I wish to work with 
my friend, even though we are on op- 
posite sides. I yield 1 minute. 

Mr. MORSE. The National Fisheries 
Institute is very much interested in the 
pending bill. They seek to have some 
information from the Senator. I had 
temporarily overlooked it. 

Would the bill provide for displays on 
commercial fishing as well as for ex- 
hibits on sport fishing? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It would provide 
for such facilities. 

Mr. MORSE. The displays could in- 
clude different kinds of commercial fish- 
ing gear and demonstrations of how 
they operate. Would those be on dis- 
play? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. They would. 

Mr. MORSE. They might also show 
specimens of leading commercial fish 
species. Would those be on display? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. The Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries could give valuable as- 
sistance in setting up the displays. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We would use their 
valuable assistance. 

Mr. MORSE. The project begins to 
take on some of the features of a mu- 
seum; does it not? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would not say so. 

Mr. MORSE. I thought the answers 
to the questions would indicate that. 

I have one more question and I shall 
be through. 

I hope the subcommittee had this in 
mind when it discussed the bill. I under- 
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stand that the Russians have a perma- 
nent commercial fisheries display of this 
kind in Moscow, to tell the Soviet peo- 
ple of their fisheries work. That can 
be seen as one goes through Moscow. 
That particular display is limited to a 
display, not being a research center. 

I close by asking the Senator the ques- 
tion: How much of the initial appropri- 
ation and of the annual appropriation 
would the Senator expect to be devoted 
to research in the fishery in the District 
of Columbia, somewhere on the shore of 
the Potomac River, within the bound- 
aries of the District? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded by the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
I yield myself 1 more minute. 

Would it satisfy my colleague if I were 
to tell him that approximately 75 cents 
of every dollar would be used for re- 
search. 

Mr. MORSE. Considering the lack of 
natural facilities, that would be an addi- 
tional waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I find that I cannot 
satisfy my colleague. 

Madam President, I yield 3 minutes to 
my colleague, the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fone], who is a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. FONG. Madam President, I am 
a member of the committee which con- 
sidered the bill. 

I think the project can be one of the 
greatest educational projects ever devel- 
oped in the District of Columbia. 

There are approximately 18 million 
tourists a year who come to visit our 
Capital, Approximately 9 million of 
those people walk through the halls of 
this Capitol. On some days approxi- 
mately 20,000 people go through the 
White House. 

It has been estimated that by the year 
2000 there will be approximately 5 mil- 
lion people living in the metropolitan 
area of Washington, D.C. At present 
the population is approximately 2 mil- 
lion people. 

By the year 2000 it is estimated there 
will be approximately 35 million tourists 
who will visit the city of Washington, 
D.C., annually. 

If this project is completed, many of 
those people will wish to see it. It can 
be built under a plan which will make 
it educational as well as a tourist attrac- 
tion. We should be able to convince at 
least one-fourth of the visitors who come 
to the city of Washington, D.C., to go 
through it. With 18 million tourists 
visiting this Capital City each year, if 
one-fourth of them were attracted to 
the aquarium, there would be a mini- 
mum of 4 million visitors at the 
aquarium annually. 

The project involves a cost in the 
neighborhood of $10 million. The 
money can be borrowed for approxi- 
mately 394 percent interest. That 
means we would spend approximately 
$375,000 annually for interest. 

The project is contemplated to be 
amortized in 30 years. That would be 
3% percent a year, which would mean 
that it would be necessary to raise the 
sum involved to approximately $700,000 
a year to pay for the interest and to 
amortize the cost of the building. 
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If 50 cents for each admittance were 
charged of the approximately 4 million 
visitors to the aquarium, there would be 
raised $2 million. 

I believe the project would make 
money and would be self-supporting. 
The project would be a great educational 
attraction for the people who come to 
visit the Capital as well as for those 
who live in this vicinity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. Each 
Senator has 2 minutes remaining. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
may I address one question to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia? 
I knew that I had not plucked the 
thought out of thin air. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I must be careful 
because I have only 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that in 
the report of the committee, which the 
Senator is representing in handling the 
bill, the following words appear: 

Various possible sites in the area have been 
suggested, such as one on Hains Point. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. That statement is 
in the report. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Florida had said it was proposed to build 
the aquarium at Hains Point. We have 
merely indicated that that is one of the 
sites discussed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, I 
believe we have spent enough time on 
this subject. I yield myself 2 minutes. 
I shall be very brief. 

I call to the attention of my friend, 
the Senator from Hawaii, that in all due 
respect, that the figures I got from the 
Tourist Bureau indicate 8 million visitors 
to Washington, D.C., last year and not 
18 million. 

Furthermore, on the basis of the ex- 
perience of all aquaria in the country, we 
cannot possibly get more than a million 
people to come to an aquarium if there 
is a charge. 

Perhaps there would be something 
new which would not be in any other 
aquarium. But that has been the ex- 
perience. On the basis of the record, 
this aquarium could not possibly operate 
with an amortized cost of $700,000, which 
the Senator from Hawaii mentioned, plus 
the $800,000 which the Bureau of Fish- 
eries said it would cost to maintain the 
aquarium. I submit the project is as 
financially unsound as it could be. No 
banker or businessman would put a 
nickel into that kind of private proposal. 

In conclusion, in the event the con- 
ferees come back with a request for a 
penny more than the $10 million pro- 
vided in the bill, and in the event the 
Miller amendment is discarded so that 
fees will not have to cover construction 
costs, I serve notice that the Senator 
from Wisconsin will join the Senator 
from Oregon in talking at great length 
on the bill should it return from con- 
ference. Knowing the Senator from 
Oregon, I think between us we can talk 
a long, long, long time. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
in the next 60 seconds I should like to 
say only that the 3 million visitors men- 
tioned is the number set forth in a let- 
ter to the chairman of the committee 
from Secretary Udall supporting the bill. 
In his letter Mr. Udall stated: 

We believe that an adequate facility would 
attract 3 million or more visitors each year. 


I believe that the bill, as perfected by 
the three amendments which have been 
agreed to, is an equitable measure. I ask 
the support of the Senate, regardless of 
political preferment, in behalf of the 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, “Shall the bill pass?” On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. Jounston]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCARTHY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TALMADGE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EAsTLAND], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
sTON], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatHers], and the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Young] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
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Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gruentnc] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MonroneEy] is paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Arizona would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Youne] is paired with the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ohio 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senators from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL and Mr. BUTLER], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Borrum], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senators from Nebraska [Mr. CUR- 
tis and Mr. Hruska], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Ku- 
CHEL], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Murpxy], the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Prouty], and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorri are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Wey] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WET] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MoN- 
RONEY]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Oklahoma 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. BOTTUM]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from South Dakota would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GruENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] is paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island would vote “yea.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr! is paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Connecticut would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 20, as follows: 


[No. 275 Leg.] 
YEAS—42 
Allott Fong Metcalf 
Anderson Hart Moss 
Bartlett Hartke Mundt 
Bible Hayden Muskie 
Boggs Hill Pearson 
Burdick Jackson Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Carlson Kefauver Smith, Mass 
Carroll Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Chavez Long, La. Stennis 
Clark Mansfield Symington 
Cooper McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Dirksen McGee Yarborough 
Engle McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—20 
Bush Holland oxmire 
Case Jordan,Idaho Saltonstall 
Church Keating Smith, Maine 
Cotton Lausche Thurmond 
Douglas Miller Tower 
Ellender Morse Williams, Del. 
Ervin Neuberger 
NOT VOTING—38 
Aiken Gore Monroney 
Beall Gruening Morton 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bottum Hickey Pastore 
Butler Hruska Pell 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey Prouty 
Cannon Javits Robertson 
Capehart Johnston Scott 
Curtis Kerr Smathers 
Dodd Kuchel Talmadge 
Eastland Long, Mo. Wiley 
Fulbright Magnuson Young, Ohio 
Goldwater McCarthy 


So the bill (H.R. 8181) was passed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Maine yield with- 
out losing her right to the floor? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
bring up some items on the calendar to 
which there is no objection, and to make 
some requests. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me 
for 15 seconds? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 


POSITION OF SENATOR CLARK 
ON MILLER AMENDMENT TO H.R. 
11164, DEALING WITH THE QUINCY 
PROJECT 
Mr. CLARK. Madam President, yes- 

terday H.R. 11164 was passed after an 

amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] was defeated. 

I was necessarily absent, and my posi- 

tion on the Miller amendment was not 
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announced. Since I always make my po- 
sition known and publicly announce it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to 
state for the Recorp that had I been 
here I would have voted against the 
Miller amendment. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr: MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of items on 
the calendar to which there is no ob- 
jection, before the Senate proceeds to 
the consideration of the Foreign Serv- 
ice building bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE RYUKYU ISLANDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2069, H.R. 10937. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10937) to amend the act providing for 
the economic and social development in 
the Ryukyu Islands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment, in 
line 5, after the word “figure”, where it 
appears the second time, to strike out 
“$25,000,000” and insert “$12,000,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The bill per- 
mits an increase in the authorization for 
the purpose of improving the economy of 
the Ryukyu Islands. The original re- 
quest was for $25 million. The commit- 
tee reduced the amount to $12 million. 
Last year the amount was increased to 
$6 million; and this year $6 million more 
has been asked for. 

The committee has increased the au- 
thorization to $12 million for another 
year. Then it will be necessary to make 
another request for additional funds. 
The committee has authorized all the 
money which was asked for this year. 
The amount does not include administra- 
tive expenses. It includes aid to the 
Ryukyu economy, as shown on page 3 of 
the committee report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment, and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
Na d and the bill to be read a third 

e 


The bill (H.R. 10937) was read the 
third time and passed. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD so 
much of the committee report as ade- 
quately explains the purpose of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 2103), was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF THE AMENDMENT 


The amendment limits to $12 million the 
amount authorized to be appropriated in any 
fiscal year for programs within the Ryukyu 
Islands that are approved by the President. 


PURPOSE 


The bill as amended would increase from 
$6 million to $12 million the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated in any fiscal year for 
programs within the Ryukyu Islands that 
are approved by the President. 


BACKGROUND 


Since the end of World War II the United 
States has exercised full powers over the 
Ryukyu Islands of which Okinawa is the 
largest. Before the war these islands were 
an integral part of Japan. Following Japan’s 
surrender they were treated as a separate 
and distinct territory for the purpose of oc- 
cupation. Unlike Japan, where occupation 
was carried out nominally under Allied au- 
thority, the occupation of the Ryukyus pro- 
ceeded exclusively under American control. 

The treaty of peace with Japan, ratified 
by the Senate on April 28, 1952, provided for 
the administrative separation of the Ryu- 
kyus from Japan and the continued exercise 
of all powers over the Ryukyus by the United 
States. Under the terms of article III of 
the treaty Japan agreed that it would con- 
cur in any proposal of the United States to 
the United Nations to place these islands 
as well as certain others under its trustee- 
ship with the United States as sole adminis- 
trating authority and that pending such 
disposition “the United States shall have the 
right to exercise all and any powers of ad- 
ministration, legislation, and jurisdiction 
over the territory and inhabitants of these 
islands.” 

In Executive Order 10713, dated June 5, 
1957, the President assigned to the Secretary 
of Defense the exercise of U.S. powers sub- 
ject to the approval and direction of the 
President. This Executive order charged the 
Secretary of Defense with the “development 
of an effective and responsible Ryukyuan 
government based on democratic principles 
and supported by a sound financial struc- 
ture” and with making “every effort to im- 
prove the welfare and well-being of the in- 
habitants.” 

In a sense there are two governments in 
the Ryukyun Islands. One is the local gov- 
ernment of the Ryukyuans themselves. This 
is called the government of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands. The other government could be con- 
sidered an extension of our own Government 
to the Ryukyu Islands. This is called the 
U.S. civil administration of the Ryukyus. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Public Law 86-629, the text of which ap- 
Pears in its entirety at the end of this re- 
port, provided a legal basis for U.S. programs 
designed to promote the development of the 
Ryukyu Islands. Among other things that 
law provided the following authorities: 

“(1) All fines, fees, forfeitures, taxes, as- 
sessments, and any other revenues received 
by the government of the Ryukyu Islands 
shall be covered into the treasury of the 
Ryukyu Islands and shall be available for ex- 
penditure by that government; 

“(2) Revenues derived by the US. civil 
administration of the Ryukyu Islands from 
certain designated sources shall be deposited 
in separate funds and shall be available for 
obligation and expenditure in accordance 
with the annual budget programs approved 
by the President; and 
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“(3) That not to exceed $6 million is 
authorized to be appropriated in any fiscal 
year for obligation and expenditure in ac- 
cordance with programs approved by the 
President for purposes specifically set out 
in the law.” 

Public Law 86-629 did not substantially 
change the situation that then existed in the 
Ryukyus, but it gave legal sanction to a de 
facto situation. It did, however, provide 
specific statutory authorization for appro- 
priations made previously on the basis of 
treaty authority. 


REASON FOR INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION OF AID 


In August 1961 the President appointed an 
interdepartmental task force to determine 
what steps were necessary to improve the po- 
sition of the United States in the Ryukyu Is- 
lands. Among the recommendations of this 
task force was that there is a need to in- 
crease economic assistance to the islands. 
Although the task force indicated that eco- 
nomic assistance of as much as $25 million 
annually might be sought, the additional 
amount recommended for fiscal year 1963 is 
$6 million. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 


The committee has limited the increase in 
the amount of aid authorized to only that 
amount involved in the 1963 program. This 
limitation will afford the Congress an oppor- 
tunity to review the justification for any aid 
that is proposed beyond the total of $12 mil- 
lion annually. 

A tabulation that appears earlier in this 
report shows that the amount of assistance 
has been increasing steadily since fiscal year 
1959. The committee is inclined to believe 
that the level of assistance is being acceler- 
ated too rapidly. The committee hopes there 
will be no proposal to increase the authoriza- 
tion ceiling next year, and it anticipates that 
the Committees on Appropriations will care- 
fully scrutinize the funding request based on 
the increased authorization contained in this 
measure. 


ADDITIONAL TOLL BRIDGES 
ACROSS THE DELAWARE RIVER 
AND BAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2078, 
H.R. 12818. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12818) to amend the act of July 13, 1946, 
to authorize the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of certain addi- 
tional toll bridges over or across the Del- 
aware River and Bay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 12818) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


PROTECTION FOR THE GOLDEN 
EAGLE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1947, 
House Joint Resolution 489. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint res- 
olution (H.J. Res. 489) to provide pro- 
tection for the golden eagle. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
at the beginning of line 9, it is proposed 
to insert “thereof”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
at the beginning of line 5, to insert “on 
request of the Governor of any State, 
the Secretary of the Interior may au- 
thorize the taking of golden eagles for 
the purpose of seasonally protecting do- 
mesticated flocks and herds in such State, 
in accordance with regulations estab- 
lished under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, in such part or parts of such State 
and for such periods as the Secretary 
determines to be necessary to protect 
such interests:“. 

Mr. TOWER. Madam President, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 6, in the committee amendment it 
is proposed to strike “may” and insert in 
lieu thereof “shall.” 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, I am willing to accept the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
there has been much talk about accept- 
ing amendments. I have not heard any 
talk about accepting amendments. This 
is a measure which I introduced along 
with the senior Senator from Texas. I 
am very much interested in it. All the 
conservation groups in the country are 
interested in it. I should like to have an 
explanation of exactly what the amend- 
ment proposes to do before I will be will- 
ing to accept a proposal which might 
vitiate the beneficial effects of the bill. 

Mr. TOWER. Madam President, the 
effect of the amendment would be merely 
to change one word. 

Mr. KEATING. What word? 

Mr. TOWER. To make it mandatory 
upon the Secretary of the Interior to 
allow the taking of the golden eagle in 
specified areas when requested by the 
Governors of States in which the golden 
eagle is killing lambs and goat kids. 

The amendment has been discussed 
with the sponsors of the bill in the House. 
The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarBoroucH] and I have discussed it. 
It seems to be a generally satisfactory 
arrangement. That is the only altera- 
tion in the bill. It would affect the 
golden eagle in only a few areas. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
this entire question was discussed in the 
committee. An effort was made there 
to make the language mandatory. The 
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committee rejected that proposal and 
accepted the bill in the wording as it is 
now stated. 

The amendment of the junior Sena- 
tor from Texas would completely change 
the effect of the bill. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Texas that 
only one word is involved, but it is a very 
important word. It changes the per- 
missive authorization to the Secretary 
of the Interior to a mandatory require- 
ment. 

It will be necessary for me vigorously 
to oppose the bill. Nothing has been 
said to me about the proposed change. 
A transaction may be taking place, which 
I shall not call a deal, among Senators 
from other States; but the junior Sen- 
ator from New York, who is a cosponsor 
of the proposed legislation, has never 
been consulted with respect to it. I am 
opposed to the amendment. Every 
conservationist in America would be op- 
posed to it. I intend to oppose the 
amendment now. 

I shall be glad to defer my remarks 
until the Senator from Texas has stated 
his case. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I sought to call up these bills under 
the illusion that they were noncontro- 
versial and that the differences had been 
settled. I have the floor only upon the 
sufferance of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 
Under no circumstances would I wish 
to take up bills which might now be 
controversial, because the Senator from 
Maine has been courteous to me, and I 
should like to return the favor in some 
degree. 

May I ask that the bill be withdrawn 
temporarily, so that the three Senators 
concerned might consult to see if some 
satisfactory disposition can be made of 
the bill? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, I should like to speak to a point 
of personal privilege. Lest the junior 
Senator from New York think he has 
been bypassed on this subject, since he 
is one of the authors of the joint resolu- 
tion, it has been called up on rather short 
notice. When I learned that it might be 
reached this afternoon, I sent to two 
different places for a copy of the hear- 
ings. I have not been able to obtain a 
copy of the hearings yet, but I have 
been working diligently toward that end. 

This measure is a House joint resolu- 
tion. We have been in contact with 
the author of the joint resolution, who 
says he will accept the amendment. He 
is an outstanding conservationist. I 
have said I would accept the amenument 
on the understanding that it was accept- 
able to the conservationists of the coun- 
try. Certainly I had no intention of 
agreeing to the amendment if the con- 
servationists of the country were opposed 
toit. But that was not my understand- 
ing of the situation. My understanding 
comes through communications from the 
House sponsors of the measure. I am a 
cosponsor of the Senate resolution to 
save the eagle from extinction. We 
have not had an opportunity to con- 
fer with the junior Senator from New 
York. It was our understanding that 
the Senators on the other side of the 
aisle were in harmony concerning the 
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proposed amendment, which requires a 
finding by the Secretary of the Interior 
before the mandatory language becomes 
operative. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Pres- 
ident, I have the floor. I yielded the 
fioor only for the consideration of bills 
to which there was no objection. I am 
most desirous to proceed with my sub- 
ject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I shall ask the three Senators concerned 
to consult, so that some accommodation 
may be reached. I ask that the bill be 
withdrawn from consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the further consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 489 will be 
postponed. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of bills on the calendar to 
which there is no objection, beginning 
with Calendar No. 2056. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of bills on the calendar beginning with 
Calendar No. 2056. 


HO KOON CHEW 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3274) for the relief of Ho Koon 
Chew which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 7, after the 
word “Act”, to strike out “Ho Koon 
Chew” and insert “Koon Chew Ho”, and 
in line 11, after the word “said”, to strike 
out “Ho Koon Chew” and insert “Koon 
Chew Ho”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Ho Yee, 
a deceased United States citizen, shall be 
deemed to have resided in the United States 
prior to July 9, 1913, within the meaning of 
section 1993 of the Act of February 10, 1855 
(Rev. Stat. 1878). 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the said Act, 
Koon Chew Ho shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born son of the said Ho 
Yee, and shall be further held and consid- 
ered to have been a United States citizen at 
all times since July 9, 1913: Provided, That 
the said Koon Chew Ho enters the United 
States for permanent residence within one 
year after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Koon Chew Ho.” 


CLARA G. MAGGIORA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 1488) for the relief of Clara G. 
Maggiora which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 2, after line 7, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 212(a) (4) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Chiara Palumbo 
Vacirca may be issued an immigrant visa and 
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admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of such Act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the Immigration and Nationality Act: 
And provided further, That this Act shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice had knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act for the relief of Clara G. Mag- 
giora and Chiara Palumbo Vacirca.“ 


PASQUALE MARRELLA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 1599) for the relief of Pas- 
quale Marrella which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 10, 
after the word “Act”, to strike out the 
colon and “Provided further, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department 
of State or the Department of Justice 
had knowledge prior to the enactment 
of this Act”; on page 2, after line 2, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 212(a)(4) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Ruth Cliver may 
be issued a visa and be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of such Act: Provided, 
That if the said Ruth Cliver is not entitled 
to medical care under the Dependents’ Medi- 
cal Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

And, after line 12, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 3. This Act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 


had knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
se in and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act for the relief of Pasquale Mar- 
rella and Ruth Cliver.” 


GABRIEL CHEHEBAR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 1681) for the relief of Gabriel 
Chehebar, his wife, Marcelle Levy Che- 
hebar, and their minor children, Albert, 
Zakia, Zaki, Jacques, and Joseph Che- 
hebar which has been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Gabriel Chehebar, his 
wife, Marcelle Levy Chehebar, their minor 
children, Albert, Zakia, Zaki, Jacques, and 
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Joseph Chehebar, Aniela Wojtowicz, Jozef 
Budny, and Maria Huszty Boros shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the enactment of this Act, the 
Attorney General shall reduce by ten num- 
bers the number of refugees who may be 
paroled into the United States pursuant to 
sections 1 and 2(a) of the Act of July 14, 
1960 (74 Stat. 504), during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


ALI KHOSROWKHAH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 2371) for the relief of Ali 
Khosrowkhah which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments on page 1, after line 6, 
to insert a new section, as follows: 

Src. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act Alexander Vedeler 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of July 25, 1953, and 
the time he has resided and has been physi- 
cally present in the United States since July 
25, 1953, shall be held and considered to meet 
the residence and physical presence require- 
ments of section 316 of the said Act. 


And, on page 2, after line 3, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act Fong Yee Hin shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of July 25, 1940, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Ali Khosrowkhah, 
Alexander Vedeler, and Fong Yee Hin”. 


KYOKO STANTON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 2977) for the relief of Kyoko 
Stanton which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “under”, to strike out “chapter 
55, title 10, United States Code” and in- 
sert “the Dependents’ Medical Care 
Act (70 Stat. 250)”; in line 5, after the 
word “Act”, to strike out the colon and 
“Provided further, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclu- 
sion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this Act”; 
after line 9, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212(a)(3) of the Immigration and 
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Nationality Act, Joseph Anthony Vettiger 
may be issued a visa and be admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that Act: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 
of the said Act. 


And, after line 17, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. The exemptions granted in this 
Act shall apply only to grounds for exclu- 
sion in the cases of Kyoko Stanton and 
Joseph Anthony Vettiger of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


ALDO FRANCESCO CARBONE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 4478) for the relief of Aldo 
Francesco Carbone which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212(a)(1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Aldo Francesco Carbone and 
Elvira Ciccotelli may be issued visas and 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if they are found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
Act: Provided, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, be deposited in the cases 
of the said Aldo Francesco Carbone and 
Elvira Ciccotelli as prescribed by section 213 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 212(a) (1) and (4) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Erich Hoffinger 
may be issued a visa and be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that Act: Provided, That 
if the said Erich Hoffinger is not entitled to 
medical care under the Dependents’ Medical 
Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

Src. 3. This Act shall apply only to grounds 
for exclusion in the cases of the said Aldo 
Francesco Carbone, Elvira Ciccotelli, and 
Erich Hoffinger of which the Department 
of State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act for the relief of Aldo Francesco 
Carbone, Erich Hoffinger, and Elvira 
Ciccotelli.” 


HANS-DIETER SIEMONEIT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 5057) for the relief of Hans- 
Dieter Siemoneit which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with amendments, on page 2, line 
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2, after the word “under”, to strike out 
“chapter 55, title 10, United States Code” 
and insert “the Dependents’ Medical 
Care Act (70 Stat. 20)”; in line 6, after 
the word “Act”, to strike out the colon 
and “Provided further, That these ex- 
emptions shall apply only to grounds for 
exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice had 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
Act”; after line 9, to insert a new section 
as follows: 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212(a)(1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Sonja Dolata and Izabel 
Loretta Allen may be issued visas and be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if they are found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such Act: 
Provided, That unless the said Sonja Dolata 
and Izabel Loretta Allen are entitled to care 
under the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (70 
Stat. 250), suitable and proper bounds or 
undertakings, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 213 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


And, after line 20, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. The exemptions granted in this Act 
shall apply only to grounds for exclusion in 
the cases of the said Hans-Dieter Siemoneit, 
Sonja Dolata, and Izabel Loretta Allen of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice had knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act for the relief of Hans-Dieter 
Siemoneit, Snja Dolata, and Izabel Lo- 
retta Allen.” 


JANINA TEKLA GRUSZKOS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 9472) for the relief of Janina 
Tekla Gruszkos which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, the following 
aliens may be classified as eligible orphans 
within the meaning of section 101 (b) (1) F). 
and a petition may be filed in behalf of each 
alien named in this Act pursuant to sec- 
tion 205(b) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act by the petitioner specified in each 
case subject to all the conditions in that sec- 
tion relating to eligible orphans: 

Janina Tekla Gruszkos; Veronica Gruszkos. 

Robert Rabin (Kazuo Inoue); Stanford 
Rabin. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
ee ee See 
t 


The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act for the relief of Janina Takla 
8 and Robert Rabin (Kazuo 

oue) “. 


MOLLY KWAUK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 9669) for the relief of Molly 
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Kwauk, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 2, after line 2, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212(a)(4) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Yom Tov Yeshayahu Briszk 
may be issued a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that Act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice had 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
Act: And provided further, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act for the relief of Molly Kwauk 
and Yom Toy Yeshayahu Briszk.” 


KAZIMIERZ KRUPINSKI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 10796) for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz Krupinski, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212(a)(9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Kazimierz Krupinski and 
Domenico Martino may be issued visas and 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if they are found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
Act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion in the 
cases of the said Kazimierz Krupinski and 
Domenico Martino of which the Department 
of State or the Department of Justice had 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
Act: And provided further, That the provi- 
sions of section 24(a)(7) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 657), shall not be 
applicable in the case of Domenico Martino. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
sosea and the bill to be read a third 
ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act for the relief of Kazimierz Kru- 
pinski and Domenico Martino“. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 12907) for the relief of 
Dr. Mehmet Vecihi Kalaycioglu was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 5260) to make perma- 
nent the existing suspensions of the tax 
on the first domestic processing coconut 
oil, palm oil, palm kernel oil, and fatty 
acids, salts, and combinations or mix- 
tures thereof, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 13044) to amend the 
Home Owners Loan Bank Act was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 8874) to authorize cer- 
tain banks to invest in corporations 
whose purpose is to provide clerical sery- 
ices for them, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 8074) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947, as amended, and the 
District of Columbia Business Corpora- 
tion Act, as amended, with respect to 
certain foreign corporations, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the suc- 
ceeding bills on the calendar, up to Cal- 
endar No. 2076 be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. These 
bills will be passed over. 

The bills passed over are as follows: 

H.R. 4333, to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the registration 
and protection of trademarks used in 
commerce, to carry out the provisions of 
certain international conventions, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 5, 
1946, as amended. 

H.R. 5700, to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to permit the designation of certain 
contract carrier as carriers of bonded 
merchandise. 

H.R. 8952, to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
conditions under which the special con- 
struction sale price rule is to apply for 
purposes of certain manufacturers excise 
taxes. 

H.R. 7708, for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Beaver. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next item on the 
calendar. 


MR. AND MRS. GERALD BEAVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 7708) for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Beaver, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments, on page 2, 
line 1, after the word “this”, to strike 
out Act“ and insert “section”, and after 
line 8, to insert a new section, as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Sergeant and Mrs. Cecil P. Fisher 
of Fort Bliss, Texas, jointly, the sum of 
$10,000. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Sergeant and Mrs, Cecil P. Fisher against the 
United States arising out of the accidental 
death of their infant child during May 1950, 
in the Fifteenth Evacuation Hospital in 
Nurnberg, Germany: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this section 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
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or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 


time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerald Beaver and Sergeant and Mrs. 
Cecil P. Fisher.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 2110), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
pay to Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Beaver, of Queen 
City, Tex., $10,000 for the death of their in- 
fant child, and to pay to Sgt. and Mrs. Cecil 
P. Fisher, of Fort Bliss, Tex., the sum of 
$10,000 for the death of their infant child, 
both deaths occurring in the 15th Evacu- 
ation Hospital in Niirnberg, Germany, which 
a subsequent investigation disclosed were 
the result of the use of a boric acid solution 
in the feeding formula given the infants. 


STATEMENT 


The deaths which are basis of this claim 
grew out of the same incident at the 15th 
Evacuation Hospital, Niirnberg, Germany, 
from which arose the claim of Christine 
Fahrenbruch approved by this committee in 
March 1962 which became Private Law 335. 

The Department of the Army has reported 
to the committee in regard to the bill as 
introduced for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerald Beaver that 

Records of the Department of the Army 
show that on April 27, 1950, at the 15th 
Evacuation Hospital, Nürnberg, Germany (an 
Army hospital), there was born to then Capt. 
and Mrs, Gerald A. Beaver a mature, live, fe- 
male infant. Within several days after this 
infant’s birth what was thought to be an 
epidemic was detected from a similar dis- 
ease syndrome (a set of symptoms which 
occur together) which showed up in the 
progress of some infants in the nursery. 
When this was realized, admissions to the 
obstetrical service were discontinued and 
complete renovation of all facilities was 
initiated. 

“The infant of Captain and Mrs. Beaver 
was one of six newborn infants affected. 
Their illness was diagnosed at the time (May 
1950) as acute, severe gastroenteritis from 
an unknown organism. Vigorous treatments 
were administered to the babies consisting 
of massive chemotherapy (penicillin, strep- 
tomycin, and intravenous aureomycin), res- 
toration of fluid balance and various types 
of supportive therapy. Notwithstanding 
these efforts, three of the six infants died 
within 3 days of the onset of their illness. 
The Beaver infant died on May 2, 1950.” 

“The diagnosis of gastroenteritis (inflam- 
mation of the stomach and intestines) from 
an unknown organism was considered the 
cause of the epidemic until 1960. An offi- 
cial investigation of this matter, conducted 
during the period of April 29-July 30, 1960, 
disclosed that the disease with which the 
children were stricken was caused by the 
absorption of boric acid. It was indicated 
further that the incident was caused by a 
mistake or mislabeling which resulted in the 
use of a boric acid solution in the feeding 
formulas. The solution appears to have 
been mistaken for sterile water. 
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“The Department views with extreme re- 
gret the death in this case. Reasonable men 
may differ on the amount of the award, 
$10,000, mentioned in the bill; however, in 
view of the facts and circumstances of this 
case, the Department defers in its views to 
those of the Congress and has no objection 
to the enactment of the bill.” 

Subsequent to the passage of the bill by 
the House of Representatives, the committee 
received a request from the Honorable RALPH 
YARBOROUGH, U.S. Senator from the State of 
Texas, to amend the bill to provide similar 
relief for Sgt. and Mrs. Cecil P. Fisher. 

The committee believes that the bill, as 
amended, is meritorious and recommends it 
favorably. 

Attached and made a part of this report 
is a letter dated October 10, 1961, from the 
Department of the Army in regard to the 
bill as introduced for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, Gerald Beaver; a letter dated March 28, 
1962, to the Honorable RALPH YARBOROUGH 
in regard to Sgt. and Mrs. Cecil P. Fisher, en- 
closing a letter to Sergeant and Mrs. Fisher 
from the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Army. 


C. W. JONES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
before leaving the calendar, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1916, House bill 6649. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill (H.R. 6649) for the relief of C. W. 
Jones was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1955), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives is to pay to C. W. 
Jones, of Bishop, Calif., the sum of $39,810.35, 
as reimbursement of losses on sales of tung- 
sten concentrates to the General Services Ad- 
ministration resulting from the rejection by 
the administration of portions of the con- 
centrates as being of foreign origin. 

STATEMENT 

The General Services Administration has 
reported to the Congress that in its opinion 
the facts in the case do not provide a basis 
for granting the relief which the bill would 
confer. 

The Treasury Department has reported to 
the Congress that, since the bill relates to a 
matter not primarily within the jurisdiction 
of the Treasury Department, it has no rec- 
ommendation to make on the merits of the 
bill, but the Department has supplied a 
memorandum outlining the facts and stating 
the disposition of four closed customs cases 
involving Mr. Jones. 

The facts in the case as set forth in the 
report, dated June 6, 1961, from the General 
Services Administration to the Congress are 
as follows: 

“During the years 1954, 1955, and 1956, 
GSA was purchasing tungsten concentrates 
of domestic origin under the domestic tung- 
sten purchase program established by a GSA 
regulation issued pursuant to the authority 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950. This 
regulation provided that persons desiring to 
participate in the program could do so by 
giving notice of their intention to the appro- 
priate GSA regional office and that such per- 
sons would be issued certificates authorizing 
them to deliver tungsten concentrates of do- 
mestic origin and otherwise meeting the 
specifications set forth in the regulation. 
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“Mr. C. W. Jones, of Bishop, Calif., having 
given notice of his desire to participate in 
the program, was issued certificate No.9-1793. 
As owner of a tungsten concentrating plant, 
Mr. Jones purchased concentrates from small 
miners and producers, upgraded and blended 
them to meet specifications, and in turn sold 
such concentrates to GSA under his certifi- 
cate. Each lot of tungsten concentrates sold 
and delivered to GSA by Mr. Jones was certi- 
fled by him to be of domestic origin. In his 
certificate of origin Mr. Jones gave an item- 
ized, detailed list of each sublot making up 
the lot, showing the name and location of 
the mine from which each sublot was pro- 
duced and the name and address of the pro- 
ducer. During the years 1954 and 1955 Mr. 
Jones sold and delivered to GSA tungsten 
concentrates for which he was paid in excess 
of $2,250,000. 

“Based on information that some of the 
tungsten sold by Mr. Jones to GSA was not 
of domestic origin, and therefore not eligible 
for purchase under the program, his right to 
make further shipments to GSA was sus- 
pended in January 1956. Our investigation 
revealed that a total of 1,022.96 short ton 
units of tungsten contained in the tungsten 
concentrates which Mr. Jones had sold and 
delivered to GSA were not from the source 
certified by Mr. Jones and were ineligible for 
purchase. These ineligible concentrates had 
a value under the program of $64,207.66. 

“At the time of the suspension of Mr. 
Jones’ right to make further shipments, he 
had delivered tungsten concentrates, having 
a value in excess of $150,000, for which pay- 
ment had not yet been made. Upon comple- 
tion of the investigation, Mr. Jones was paid 
all moneys due after deducting $64,207.66, 
representing the purchase price paid him for 
the ineligible material, plus $1,086.15 ex- 
penses in connection therewith, or a total of 
$65,293.81. 

“Mr. Jones appealed to the GSA Board of 
Review, claiming that such withholding was 
improper. The Board of Review, after a full 
hearing and consideration of all the facts 
and arguments of the parties, denied the ap- 
peal by decision dated December 28, 1959. A 
copy of the findings and decision of the 
Board of Review, docket No. 400, appeal of 
C. W. Jones, was forwarded to your com- 
mittee with our report on H.R. 11692, 86th 
Congress, 2d session, under date of August 
12, 1960. 

“Immediately following receipt of the de- 
cision of the GSA Board of Review, Mr, Jones 
accepted return of the ineligible tungsten 
which was involved in the appeal. Earlier, 
the Bureau of Customs had seized this 
tungsten bot had granted a remission of 
forfeiture and release from seizure upon Mr. 
Jones’ payment of customs duties thereon. 
This action was based on evidence that, at 
the time of purchase and sale thereof to GSA 
as domestic material, he was not aware of the 
fact that such material had been smuggled 
into the United States. 

“Part of the material involved in Mr. 
Jones’ case was purchased by him from per- 
sons who were later convicted of issuing 
false certificates of origin covering such con- 
centrates. Although Mr. Jones cooperated 
with the Government in its investigation of 
the smuggling of the concentrates into the 
United States from Mexico during the do- 
mestic tungsten program and assisted in 
securing certain convictions, we do not be- 
lieve that this provides a basis for the relief 
proposed by this bill. The responsibility was 
on Mr. Jones, as a participant in the pro- 
gram, to be certain that the tungsten offered 
to GSA was of domestic origin, and that his 
certification as to the origin of such ma- 
terial was correct. 

“In our opinion, the facts in this case do 
not provide a basis for granting the relief 
H.R. 6649 would provide.” 

The bill was the subject of a hearing by 
a subcommittee of the Committee on the 
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Judiciary of the House of Representatives. 
In its favorable report on the bill the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives set forth the facts in the 
case and its recommendations as follows: 

“The claimant is a chemical engineer who 
bought and sold tungsten concentrates since 
World War II, and in 1952 he received a cer- 
tileate from the General Services Adminis- 
tration, which administered the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, to participate in the 
domestic tungsten program. He then pro- 
ceeded to purchase lots of tungsten concen- 
trates, blended them, and, when he accumu- 
lated a large lot, sold them to the GSA. 

“Under the prevailing rules and regula- 
tions the GSA would not accept lots less than 
1 ton and paid therefore $63 a unit (a unit 
consisted of 20 pounds). Therefore, small 
miners were at a disadvantage and depended 
on the service afforded them by the claimant, 
who would buy as little as 40 pounds and 
pay the producer, immediately, 80 percent 
of the amount he was to receive. Mr. Jones, 
in turn, would blend the concentrates and 
when he had a 10%- or 11-ton lot would 
sell the tungsten to the Government. He 
would gross about 5 percent on the trans- 
action as he would pay about $60 a unit to 
the producer and receive from the Govern- 
ment $63. This procedure was known to 
the GSA and in fact participation in the 
program by miners who did not operate 
concentrating plants was provided by regu- 
lation. 

“The GSA required a certificate from its 
sellers that materials presented under the 
program were of domestic origin; it did not 
require a similar certificate from the miners 
or producers who sold to the operators of 
the concentrating plants until December 30, 
1955. Mr. Jones, however, as early as 1952 
and consistently thereafter, required from 
his producers and miners an affidavit, from 
each of them and for every unit he bought 
from them, declaring that the material was 
of domestic origin. 

“On January 16, 1956, the assistant re- 
gional director, Emergency Procurement 
Service, region 9, GSA, at San Francisco, 
Calif., notified the claimant not to ship any 
more material, and this notice was later 
confirmed by letter on January 23, 1956. 
The reason given for the notice was that 
Mexican tungsten was being represented as 
domestic material and thus improperly sold 
to the Government, and that the entire mat- 
ter was being investigated. 

“Several lots shipped by the claimant were 
suspected as containing units of foreign 
tungsten and the GSA contended that Mr. 
Jones must furnish satisfactory proof that 
the material was not of foreign origin. The 
GSA then proceeded to offset $65,293.81 (the 
value of the material plus $1,086.15 handling 
charge) due on a “clean” shipment against 
the amount paid Mr. Jones on the suspected 
shipments. 

“The offset was determined on March 20, 
1957, and on March 22 the claimant was 
notified that his claim in the amount of 
$92,776.87 was offset by the aforesaid $65,- 
293.81. On April 10, 1957, he was requested 
to furnish shipping instructions for the re- 
turn of the disallowed material. On May 6, 
1957, Mr. Jones offered to replace said mate- 
rial with an equal quantity of acceptable 
material, the price of tungsten having 
dropped in the meantime to $14 per ton and 
the program having terminated in June 
1956. This offer was rejected on November 
29, 1957, whereupon he appealed on Decem- 
ber 6, 1957, and the appeal was heard Feb- 
ruary 27, 1958, by the Board of Review, GSA, 
which rendered its decision denying the ap- 
peal on December 28, 1959. The decision 
of the Board of Review, with supporting 
data, was submitted as evidence to the sub- 
committee that heard the parties and con- 
sidered the evidence. 
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“The rejection and the denial of the ap- 
peal were based on the premises that the 
tungsten sold to the GSA by Mr. Jones was 
not of domestic production; that the Gov- 
ernment had the right of setoff; and the re- 
fusal to accept substituted material was 
proper. It was charged that the material 
not of domestic origin was smuggled into 
this country. The offenders were named as 
a Dr. Shirley J. Carter (alias Martin Rausch), 
a Charles Warfield, and two others, one of 
whom was described as of the Arizona Min- 
ing & Tungsten Sales Corp. 

“Carter (Rausch) and Warfield confessed 
to the illegal entry of the material they sold 
to Mr. Jones and of having issued false cer- 
tificates of origin for the material so sold. 
They were convicted. Carter (Rausch) paid 
a fine of $14,500 and was ordered by the 
Federal district court in San Francisco to 
make restitution. He paid $1,200 in court 
and, over the objection of the Government, 
the money was paid over to the claimant. 
The claimant was permitted to pay the du- 
ties on the material and so retain possession 
of it, which he did, under protest, in order 
to protect his investment. 

“Neither of the other two men was in- 
dicted or tried by the Government for vio- 
lation of a Federal law, nor was the mate- 
rial seized as foreign material by the Bureau 
of Customs. One of those named was never 
indicted or tried inasmuch as Federal agents 
were never able to locate any such person 
or to determine that any such person actual- 
ly existed. The other was not indicted in- 
asmuch as he had not made any certifica- 
tion that the tungsten which he sold to 
the claimant was of domestic origin. 

“The Board of Review determined that 
the claimant’s appeal cannot be sustained be- 
cause the claimant’s certificates of origin 
were false in that the materials were not 
mined from the properties at the locations 
listed on the certificate of origin. On the 
same page of its decision (p. 15) the Board 
further observed that “there has been no 
evidence presented, nor has any allegation 
been made. that the appellant (claimant) 
knowingly submitted false certificates of 
origin with the tungsten materials which 
he delivered to the Government. On the 
contrary, the testimony and the evidence 
clearly showed that the appellant was the 
innocent victim of circumstances and that 
the certificates of origin were issued by him 
in the belief that they contained true state- 
ments as to the origins of the tungsten mate- 
rials,” and on page 20 of its decision it re- 
asserted the good faith of the claimant. 

“Further evidence of Mr. Jones’ innocence 
is attested in reports from the General Serv- 
ices Administration and the General Coun- 
sel of the Treasury, with memorandum at- 
tached, both of which are made a part 
hereof, in which it is stated that Mr. Jones 
cooperated with the Government in its in- 
vestigation of the smuggling of the con- 
centrates into the United States and assisted 
in securing certain convictions. 

“It should also be noted that testimony 
was received, in behalf of the claimant, that 
in 1953, long before the incidents that gave 
rise to this matter, Mr. Jones advised the 
GSA of his suspicion relative to possible 
smuggled material and on that information 
a conviction was procured (Madison Develop- 
ment Co.). 

“The subcommittee heard the witnesses 
and received the testimony, at length and 
in detail, and carefully considered the facts 
in this case. Although the claimant, as a 
strict matter of law, could not prevail in 
seeking administrative remedies or through 
recourse to the courts, the committee is of 
the opinion there is an equitable basis for 
redress. 

“The domestic tungsten program antici- 
pated that there would be small producers 
and miners who would be required to process 
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their yields through such methods as used 
by Mr. Jones, yet it cast the entire burden 
of responsibility of certifying the true origin 
of the material, not on them, but on the 
processors and continued that responsibility 
from the commencement of the program 
until December 30, 1955 (about 6 months 
before the program expired), at which time 
it required the producer to also certify that 
the materials were of domestic origin. Mr. 
Jones required such affidavits, from the 
miners he dealt with, from the very begin- 
ning of his operations. 

“The committee also considered the testi- 
mony that the properties of tungsten, wheth- 
er of domestic origin or from out of this 
country, are identical in every material re- 
spect and thus cannot be distinguished from 
each other. Therefore, in consideration of 
all the factors and facets of this case, the 
committee concludes that equity will be 
done and a sense of fairness established by 
enacting this legislation with the amend- 
ment. The amendment is suggested by 
deducting from the aforesaid $65,293.81, the 
amount of $21,608.06 (recovered by the 
claimant on the resale of the tungsten), 
$2,675.50 (charged to profit and expenses), 
and $1,200 (received in restitution through 
the Federal district court in San Francisco), 
leaving the amount of $39,810.25, which is 
the amount to which this bill is reduced. 

“The committee recommends that this 
legislation, as amended, be considered favor- 
ably. 

“An attorney having rendered service in 
this manner, the proviso in the bill relative 
to attorney’s fee is retained.” 

The bill was the subject of a hearing by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary which reported it favorably. 

The committee believes that the bill is 
meritorious and reports it favorably. 

Attached and made a part of this report 
are (I) a letter dated June 6, 1961, from the 
General Services Administration, (II) a let- 
ter dated July 10, 1961, from the Department 
of the Treasury, and (III) a memorandum 
in regard to the bill by the Honorable HAROLD 
T. (Bizz) Jonnson, Member of Congress from 
the Second District of California. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
BUILDINGS ACT, 1926, AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
if the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
will permit me to call up one more bill, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1887, 
House bill 11880, in order to have the bill 
laid before the Senate and made the 
pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 11880) to amend the Foreign Serv- 
ice Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other 

purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
an amendment, on page 5, after line 12, 
to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Congress hereby finds that 
since the United States is generally required, 
in locating its chanceries abroad, to observe 
the laws and zoning regulations applicable 
to business-type buildings in the capital 
cities of those nations with which diplomatic 
relations are maintained, it is appropriate to 
require that chanceries constructed by such 
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nations in the District of Columbia be lo- 
cated in business areas rather than in resi- 
dential areas. Accordingly, the Act entitled 
“An Act providing for the zoning of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the regulation of the 
location, height, bulk, and uses of buildings 
and other structures and the uses of land in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses“, approved June 20, 1938, as amended 
is amended by inserting “(a)” after the sec- 
tion number in section 6 and by adding at 
the end of such section the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) After the date of enactment of this 
subsection, no foreign government shall con- 
struct, alter, repair, convert, or occupy any 
building for use as a chancery, chancery an- 
nex, or other business office of such foreign 
government on any land, regardless of the 
date of acquisition thereof, within a one- 
family detached dwelling residence district 
established pursuant to this Act, except on 
the same basis as in the case of the construc- 
tion, alteration, repair, conversion, or occu- 
pancy of a similar building by a United 
States citizen or entity. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall prohibit the continued use as a 
chancery, chancery annex, or other business 
office of any building lawfully being used for 
that purpose on the date of enactment of 
this subsection, or to prohibit the making of 
ordinary repairs to any such building.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I thank the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmırH] for her usual courtesy and kind- 
ness. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The Senator 
from Montana is entirely welcome. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
whether the committee amendment to 
this bill has been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The bill has merely 
been taken up; no further action on it 
has been taken. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. 


WHEN WILL WE START WINNING? 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, 1 year ago on this day—impelled 
by concern over the fact that everywhere 
the Communists were pressing forward 
stronger—I stood in this Chamber and 
posed to my colleagues, to the American 
people, and particularly to the President 
of the United States, several questions 
which I considered to be of the utmost 
importance. 

I asked, “How much longer can we 
afford to lose?” 

I asked, “What have we done—or 
failed to do—that permits Khrushchev 
to act as he does?” 

And, “Why is it that the Communists 
so often have the initiative and we are 
satisfied to react?” 

And, “When will we start winning?” 

In the year that separates us from 
the occasion of those remarks, the course 
of events has been, to say the least, an 
unpromising one for us. The Com- 
munists, far from exploring new frontiers 
of friendship. and cooperation, have con- 
tinued the pressures of their attacks 
against liberty. 

Not only that, but more. 

Indeed, they have increased their ef- 
forts. And there is little in their atti- 
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tude toward any problem anywhere to 
indicate that they intend to change for 
the better. 7 

Not in the U.N.; not in Berlin; not at 
Geneva; not in Cuba; not in Southeast 
Asia; not anywhere. 

And why should they change? Why 
should they, as long as they are making 
progress toward their goals? 

The NATO Alliance, protecting an 
area of the non-Communist world which 
is of great and immediate importance to 
the United States, is plagued by trou- 
bles, doubts, criticisms, and uncertain- 
ties. 

More and more there is danger that 
Khrushchev, casting an acquisitive eye 
toward the Western doorstep of the So- 
viet Empire, will be tempted toward new 
challenges by military vulnerabilities 
that he believes exist there, or by his 
assessment that the free world’s will is 
so low as to negate its power. 

A prominent, highly respected Amer- 
ican—and very good friend of President 
Kennedy—recently talked at length with 
Khrushchev and what he reported on 
Khrushchev’s assessment of our will 
made headlines on the front pages of our 
newspapers, on television and radio 
throughout the country. He reported 
that Khrushchev had stated that he be- 
lieves that the United States will not 
fight to protect itself. 

Certainly one of the realities that 
faces us today is in the form of a chal- 
lenge to adopt policies and take actions 
which will build the confidence of NATO 
Europe. 

Could we possibly hope to build this 
confidence by demanding acceptance of 
U.S. policies that are not palatable to 
them? Would not this course be more 
likely to destroy their confidence than to 
build it? 

Let us not forget that for 12 years 
NATO was a solid and cohesive force 
against communism. In the last 114 
years, difficulty has piled upon difficulty. 
De Gaulle was President of France prior 
to this troubled period. Macmillan 
spoke for Great Britain; Adenauer, for 
West Germany. 

What has changed? 

In Laos, our objective of a truly neu- 
tral and independent country is stalled 
by the refusal of the pro-Communist ele- 
ments to comply with the peace agree- 
ment that was signed only a short time 
ago at Geneva. 

It makes one wonder if we based our 
own agreement on a concept that the 
Communists are becoming more friendly 
and cooperative. 

Do we really believe that such agree- 
ments with the Soviets will accrue to the 
benefit of anyone but themselves? 

And do we have a basis for our actions 
which does assume an accommodation 
with the Soviets? 

In Cuba, the Bloc countries and Castro 
blatantly defy the principles of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and proceed with the com- 
munization of that island—and in recent 
weeks an acceleration of transforming 
Cuba into a Communist arsenal. 

Madam President, I ask you: Are we 
better off here than we were a year ago? 

In Vietnam we are committing our- 
selves, bit by bit, to a more involved war, 
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as the result of fashioning our responses 
to the patterns chosen by the enemy. 

And in the realm of space, the Soviets’ 
new achievements cast across the whole 
free world the shadow of a tremendous 
new military potential. 

Our spokesmen, calm almost to the 
point of placid satisfaction, enjoin us 
not to worry. We are far behind. But 
we will catch up. And meanwhile, 
there’s no great military significance in 
the Soviets’ feat. And Cuba really pre- 
sents no threat.” 

Words and more words. 

About the only tangible action we get 
is the callup of the Reserves in which 
Khrushchev, in his alternating policy of 
first blowing hot and then blowing cold, 
psychologically dangles our reservists on 
the end of an on-again-off-again line 
in a war of nerves—in which we react as 
he anticipates our reaction. 

But who is really so blind as not to see 
that under the pressures of the last year 
the outlook for us has deteriorated 
steadily? And now it has reached such 
a disturbingly low level that its effects 
surely must be to banish the last vestige 
of complacency from our national atti- 
tude and to require each of us—whatever 
his position, whatever his responsibilities, 
and whatever his affiliations—to face the 
truth. 

It is inconceivable that any amount of 
polished phrases—no matter how ex- 
pertly put together and how adroitly 
presented—could longer conceal the hard 
facts from the American people. 

We are simply not breathing the air of 
success, 

In more ways than ever before within 
the memory of most of us our beloved 
country is rapidly becoming a second- 
rater. 

No amount of contrived doubletalk 
can longer divert the impacts of reality. 

In the eyes of the world our flag does 
not fly high and proudly as it once did. 

And so today—impelled by the same 
concern that caused me to address the 
subject of our security and welfare a 
year ago—I ask again, “When will we 
start winning? How much longer can 
we risk waiting? What can we do to 
turn the tide more surely in our direc- 
tion?” 

Madam President, it would be unwise 
as well as incorrect to imply that there 
is a short route back to the position of 
eminence, influence, and well-being that 
our country enjoyed in better days. But 
I have no hesitancy in asserting that 
there is a route back and that we had 
best get our feet on it, and follow it, be- 
fore we lose the chance to do so. 

I would not be so presumptuous as to 
say that I am able to see every straight- 
away and turning of this route all the 
way to its ultimate destination (which, I 
hope, would be a secure and peaceful 
community of nations) but, once again, 
I have no hesitancy in asserting that I 
can see where our starting point should 
be 


We must start, and fashion our future 
progress toward an improved position, on 
a basis of military advantage—of this I 
am certain. 

Not a fancied or limited advantage in 
a single technique, or in a particular lo- 
cale, or to react to one specific situation, 
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but a realistic overall military ad- 
vantage reposing in a capability to win 
our objectives at any level of conflict, 
from the lowest to the highest. 

If we are determined to have and hold 
the benefits of this advantage, it would 
be the height of folly not to take new 
warning from the Soviets’ recent two- 
man orbit. 

It was a remarkable accomplishment. 
We would have been proud to claim it. 
It is unfortunate for the free world that 
we could not claim it. 

I deem it unfortunate because it por- 
tends physical power of indescribably 
greater dimensions—and I know of 
nothing in the long record of aggression 
under the Communists to indicate that 
they do not intend to exploit, either 
overtly or by blackmail, any element of 
physical power within their reach, if 
given sufficient opportunity to do so. 

Knowing how Khrushchev, Malinov- 
sky, and others boasted of their new 
power after the recent space flights, who 
can close his eyes so tightly against the 
light of reality as to believe the Soviets 
do not intend to develop military power 
in space as fast as they are able? 

Or looking toward NATO Europe, 
knowing that the Soviets have nuclear- 
armed forces available, who can stray 
so far from the path of reality as to be- 
lieve that they do not intend to exploit 
these forces if they should consider it to 
their advantage to do so? 

And I also ask, Madam President, Are 
we trying to increase our conventional 
forces in NATO at the expense of our 
tactical nuclear forces? Are we trying 
to convince the people that we are con- 
juring up a less dangerous kind of war 
for them to fight? 

Or looking toward the jungle areas 
and underdeveloped regions; knowing 
that Khrushchev has espoused “wars of 
liberation,” who can cite valid evidence 
that the Communists do not intend to 
exploit the physical power and emotions 
of human beings in insurgency opera- 
tions and other disruptive activities, 
whenever it suits their purpose to do so 
and they have sufficient opportunity. 

My thesis—my reason for addressing 
you today—is, I feel sure, clearly evident 
by now; but let us accord it the emphasis 
that will come from additional discus- 
sion. 

The President and some of his princi- 
pal policy and strategy advisors have 
been deeply occupied with the subject of 
risks. 

We have been cautioned on more than 
one occasion that we cannot do thus 
and so because it would risk provoking 
the Communists; that, for example, we 
must urge NATO Europe to be satisfied 
with trying to defend itself by conven- 
tional means because of the stated con- 
viction that even the highly selective use 
of tactical nuclear capabilities against 
military targets would escalate the con- 
flict toward general war proportions. 

The whole country has heard much 
about the inhibiting effects that these 
risks, and other similar ones, impose 
upon our national policy and strategy. 

It is well to be aware of these cir- 
cumstances and to evaluate them care- 
fully. But I regret to say that from 
the same sources I have heard compara- 
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tively little about the risks of adopting 
wishful thinking as a substitute for hard- 
headed realism in overcoming the Com- 
munists’ drive for power and keeping 
the balance on our side. 

Can we risk the survival of our coun- 
try on anyone’s “opinions” as to what 
the Communists intentions are? I say 
no. It is unthinkable. 

Surely there is something better for 
us than gambling on a guess that the 
Communists do not intend to use every 
part of the military capabilities that 
they now have or may develop later on, 
if and when it suits their interests to 
do so. Or to put it another way, could 
we possibly risk gambling on the dan- 
gerous assumption that their intentions 
will be good? Of course not. 

Therefore, we must clearly see and 
clearly understand what is required of 
us to hold the military advantage. 

What we must be prepared to do is 
counter the military capabilities that 
constitute a threat to us. 

We must protect ourselves against that 
which we know the Communists are ca- 
pable of doing. 

As Senators know, the concept of be- 
ing prepared to counter the military 
capabilities of the Communists is gen- 
erally referred to as counterforce. 

The world being what it is today, you 
would think that no one in this country 
would even remotely consider taking is- 
sue with this concept. Who could pos- 
sibly quarrel with the purpose of win- 
ning our objectives in defense of our 
country? 

But it has become increasingly clear 
that there are some who, obviously fail- 
ing to understand the concept, take 
sharp issue with it. For example, when 
the Secretary of Defense referred tə it 
in a speech at Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
June 16, there followed a flood of nega- 
tive reaction that is still running, and. 
there has even been a deep silence from 
the Secretary’s colleagues. § 

I have waited for just one of them to 
speak out directly in support of the view 
he expressed. But none has—and to 
break his lonely position I speak out 
today in support of his Ann Arbor speech 
and say that it was the most encourag- 
ing expression to come from the Ken- 
nedy administration since the time of 
my speech a year ago. 

Typical of the opposition was a three- 
column “anticounterforce” advertise- 
ment that ran in the New York Times 
of August 21. The signers are 175 most 
highly respected and patriotic faculty 
members of a dozen universities and 
colleges of recognized standing. They 
urged abandonment of our counterforce 
posture. 

Why? Because, in their view, it is 
provocative to the Communists; and it 
tends to promote an arms race; and it 
increases the likelihood of war. 

The solution which they, in all sin- 
cerity and seriousness, recommend is to 
reduce our arms—even disproportion- 
ately, if mecessary—for the purpose of 
seeking a closer approach to equality 
with the U.S.S.R. 

With this example in mind, let us see 
clearly and understand fully what the 
most vocal and influential of the well- 
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intentioned critics are saying. Reduced 
to simple terms, it is this: 

We are largely to blame for the So- 
viets’ continued intransigence. Because 
we maintain the strength to counter 
their military capability, we give the 
Soviets reason to fear that we are pre- 
paring to attack them. They are driven 
to excessive secrecy and distrust by their 
apprehension of our strength. 

In substance, these critics contend 
that the Soviets are bad because we make 
them bad. Hence, if we reduce our mili- 
tary strength, their attitude will im- 
oe and they will become more tract- 
able. 

Do these good and sincere people who 
are so critical really believe that we 
would be better off without a margin 
of military advantage across the board? 
Are they really willing to risk the sur- 
vival of our country on their opinion 
of the Soviets’ intentions? 

Is it conceivable that, in the present 
atmosphere, we would deliberately plan 
not to have more than the Soviets have? 
Is there any worthwhile evidence to 
cause us to see that way as the path to- 
ward more effective deterrence and 
greater security? 

There are some who seem to think 
that deterrence is, in a manner of speak- 
ing, old fashioned; that it has been over- 
taken by events in the forward rush of 
technology; that deterrence, as we know 
it today, has no future. I disagree. 

We have had effective deterrence for 
the majority of time over the last 15 
years. We have effective deterrence now. 
And I believe we can continue to have 
effective deterrence in the future. And 
in the future, as in the past, there is no 
doubt that effective deterrence will stem 
fundamentally from our counterforce 
capability; from our capability to win 
over the enemy’s military forces. 

With those who favor placating the 
Soviets at the terrible cost of deliberate- 
ly downgrading our own military ad- 
vantage and settling for parity or near 
parity, it is unpopular to say that we 
can win. With dangerous positiveness 
and shallow reasoning they say that in 
nuclear war there could be no winner. 
With all the emphasis at my command, 
Idisagree. Wecan win. 

I do not mean to imply that we could 
win cheaply. But neither do we have 
to manipulate ourselves into a position 
where we would be absolutely dead. It 
would not have to be a Pyrrhic victory. 
Winning and losing are not fundamen- 
tally questions of the intrinsic costs of 
damage suffered in a war. We could 
lose by eroded resolve and ultimate capit- 
ulation without suffering any physical 
damage at all from the enemy who de- 
feated us. But if we are attacked, I 
hold with the concept that our “second- 
strike” force must be stronger than the 
force remaining to the enemy after his 
initial strike. If we retained this ad- 
vantage we would be in a winning posi- 
tion. 

And what kind of reasoning, may I 
ask, is behind the accusation that by 
keeping ourselves strong in the face of 
a determined and capable nation, whose 
leaders are our avowed enemies, we are 
promoting an arms race? Let us not 
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surrender to this kind of self -incrimina- 
tion any longer but instead set the facts 
straight. We are not promoting an arms 
race; not through counterforce or any 
other means. 

The forces that we have and expect to 
have are not just someone's idea.“ We 
do not get them like numbers pulled out 
of a hat. Far from that, our require- 
ments are based on the most careful and 
complete information regarding the 
Communists' capabilities that it is pos- 
sible for us to have. And that is the way 
we must continue to do it, no matter 
what the prophets of fear and doom say. 

For I repeat, it would be folly for us, 
in the present climate of relations with 
the U.S.S.R., not to be able to counter 
those capabilities. 

So if we are engaged in anything that 
resembles an arms race, let there be no 
mistake about who is at the bottom of 
the trouble: The Communists are to 
blame; not our concepts and strategy. 
And while we are at it, let us get rid of 
the fiction that our military posture in- 
dicates an intention on our part to initi- 
ate war against the Soviets by striking 
first. If this were our intention, would 
we not be stupid indeed to burden our- 
selves with the expense of an aerospace 
defense system, our ballistic missile early 
warning facilities, the Strategic Air 
Command alert, and other precautions 
of that sort? If we intended to strike 
first, could we not forego these things 
and put all of our effort and resources 
into offensive means? 

Our policy leaders stress repeatedly 
that we must have flexibility, a choice 
among alternatives. I agree. Certain- 
ly we want to have several alternatives 
available if we are attacked. Counter- 
force response against military targets 
is only one of them; but a very desirable 
one. 

Do we not want to do everything with- 
in reason to avoid needless destruction? 
Of course we do. Do we not want to 
provide the enemy with every possible 
incentive not to attack our cities? Of 
course we do. Do we want to subscribe 
to or be limited to a policy of indiscrimi- 
nate devastation, which would provide 
an enemy with a strong incentive to at- 
tack our own cities? Of course we do 
not. 

I do not comprehend the reasoning of 
those who cry for the abandonment of 
our counterforce posture. I do not un- 
derstand how they believe that we can 
find greater safety in greater weakness. 

But I am sure of this: If we do believe 
that counterforce is essential—if we do 
want to preserve it—the time has ar- 
rived for all of us—those of us here to- 
day; the American people everywhere; 
the President of the United States; not 
just a lonely Secretary of Defense; in- 
deed, all of us, to do more to make the 
concept of countering the enemy’s ca- 
pabilities better understood and more 
widely accepted; to protect it from even 
those well-intentioned patriots, who, 
through fear of imagined or real risks, 
or through ignorance of the facts, would 
destroy it and cast us adrift on the 
stormy seas of far greater uncertainty. 

I do not intend to imply that counter- 
force is the answer to everything. It 
is not. But even in the very worst con- 
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text that can be contrived without going 
to impossible extremes, we are still 
vastly better off with it than we could 
possibly be without it. 

No one claims that it is a panacea. 
No one could say for certain that because 
we have a counterforce capability the 
future will be easier. But there is every 
reason to believe that if we resolutely 


-maintain a counterforce capability the 


future will be less difficult than it might 
be otherwise. And that is a goal which, 
although not spectacular, we must not 
ignore. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from New York, 
and then to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to express my 
gratitude to the distinguished Senator 
from Maine for her fine address, which 
it was my privilege to hear. We need 
more who speak so forthrightly. After 
deep study of our military capabilities 
and our military posture, she has given 
us a simple analysis. There are those 
in this country, sincere people—not 
Communists, but sincere, dedicated 
Americans—who believe that the way 
to deal with the Russians is to reduce 
our military might down to about the 
equivalent of others. Then we would be 
able to get along better together. 

The Senator from Maine has certainly 
devastated any such position. The best 
way—indeed, the only way—to keep the 
peace is to be strong and to remain 
strong. 

Our military posture is far in advance 
of that of the Soviet Union at this time. 
We must not let down in that respect. 
Military weakness is vastly more danger- 
ous than is strength. Inaction is vastly 
more dangerous than action. Everyone 
in the world—particularly the leader of 
every nation—knows that it is not the 
intention of our country to provoke any- 
thing in the way of military action. But 
the way to prevent such action being 
provoked is for us to demonstrate, and 
to continue to demonstrate that it 
would be a devastating mistake on the 
part of any other power to start any- 
thing of the kind. 

I compliment the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine on her fine speech. As 
one American, I am very happy that she 
is serving in the Senate on the par- 
ticular committees to which she gives 
her great ability. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Pres- 
ident, I thank the distinguished Senator 
from New York. He has contributed 
greatly both in the military aspects of 
our country’s welfare, and in his other 
public service throughout his career. 

I am glad to yield to my colleague on 
the committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam Presi- 
dent, I have listened to the Senator’s 
speech in its entirety with great interest, 
and congratulate the senior Senator 
from Maine for one of the most thought- 
provoking addresses on our military 
status and posture it has been my priv- 
ilege to listen to in the Senate. 
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As we all know, the distinguished 
Senator from Maine is one of the fore- 
most military authorities in this body. 
For nearly 15 years she has been a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on the 
Armed Services. Before that she was 
a member of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs. Whenever she rises to 
address the American people on the sub- 
ject of national security, it is in their 
interest to listen. 

I was especially interested in the dev- 
astating logic of her reply to those who, 
in effect, follow the theory of overkill 
and massive retaliation. I was also 
interested in her backing up the Secre- 
tary of Defense, that great speech he 
made at Ann Arbor about the impor- 
tance of counterforce“ as national 
policy. I hope every Senator and Rep- 
resentative will take the time to read 
this penetrating analysis of the basic 
problem incident to our national secu- 
rity. More than that, I would hope 
that, in some way, every American could 
have the opportunity to ponder the 
thoughts presented by one of the most 
able, experienced, and conscientious 
Members of this body. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Pres- 
ident, I appreciate the very generous 
words of my able colleague on the Armed 
Services Committee. He has contrib- 
uted greatly in industry and public serv- 
ice. As a former Secretary of the Air 
Force, he knows a great deal about what 
is required to keep the strength that we 
have had and want to continue. 

Mr. PEARSON. Madam President, I 
join the distinguished Senator from New 
York and the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri in commending the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine on the very 
thoughtful and constructive statement 
concerning one of the most important 
subjects and important matters in the 
world today. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
Senator from Kansas for his kind 
remarks. 


THE 1962 FARM BILL 


Mr. PEARSON. Madam President, I 
address myself, for a very few minutes, to 
the so-called farm bill to be considered 
by the Senate next Tuesday. The con- 
ference report on H.R. 12391 combines 
not only the Freeman-Cochran theories 
of acreage limitations and marketing 
controls, but also invokes the old Bran- 
nan compensatory payment plan so bit- 
terly fought before by all of those who 
sought freedom for the farmers. 

An unsatisfactory administration farm 
plan, once defeated, now returns with its 
objectionable features hiding behind the 
skirts of the relatively acceptable ele- 
ments of the 1963 program. But I say 
once the trap is sprung, once the 1963 
program is continued as law the growers 
of wheat and feed grains in 1964 will 
face the ultimate dilemma of choosing 
between the toughest mandatory pro- 
duction controls they have ever known 
or accepting the alternative of being 
dropped into an open market which has 
been unbalanced and confused by Gov- 
ernment action. 

The American farmer—provider of 
plenty in a world of want; creator, by 
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industry and ingenuity, of the greatest 
agricultural revolution witnessed by the 
world to date—deserves a better fate. 

The wheat and feed grain programs in- 
corporated in this conference report will 
neither increase farm income nor protect 
the freedom of the farmers. 

Even a brief study of the agricultural 
economy points up the close interrela- 
tionship of its various elements. 

In the feed grain provisions, supports 
are to be set in relation to corn and will 
be “at such a level between 50 and 90 
percent of parity as will not result in in- 
creasing Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks.” With over a billion bushels of 
Government-owned corn hanging over 
the market, the obvious support price of 
corn and all other feed grains will be 
at the low end of the formula—50 per- 
cent of parity or about 80 cents per 
bushel. The downward plunge of prices 
for the feed grain growers will im- 
mediately be reflected in the livestock 
economy of the entire Midwest; the cash 
benefits feed grain growers might obtain 
under the 1963 program could be taken 
back from them many times over in 
subsequent years through lower livestock 
prices. 

But the cause and effect reaction con- 
tinues and wheat sold for feed—in com- 
petition with corn and other feed 
grains—would be supported at a level 
which would relate it to corn. By the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s own 
figures, feed wheat could be supported at 
about 92 cents per bushel. This, of 
course, is far below the average of $1.40 
which wheatgrowers had been led to be- 
lieve they would receive for the 15 or 18 
percent of their total production which 
would be marketed for feed purposes. 
The wheat program with its present in- 
tricate and complicated certificate sys- 
tem will indeed be a challenge to under- 
stand or to administer. The farmer’s 
life, always dependent upon the uncer- 
tainties of nature, now faces further con- 
fusion, doubt, and uncertainty as to Gov- 
ernment regulations, 

This much we know. Wheatgrowers 
will be forced to reduce their present 
production by 20 percent. As an offset— 
which is only partial—wheat for do- 
mestic use or for export utilized as food 
would be supported on an average of $2 
per bushel. I have already spoken of the 
fate of wheat used for feed purposes. 
Thus, under the proposed plan, the 
wheat producer may expect an overall 
average support of about $1.80 per 
bushel, Couple this with the mandatory 
acreage cut and the result can only be, 
it seems to me, a drastic income reduc- 
tion for the producer. But I venture to 
say that the loss of income will never be 
received by the farmer with the sense of 
disappointment as the accompanying 
loss of freedom. 

Madam President, when the 1962 
farm bill was first reported from the 
Senate Agriculture Committee omitting 
the mandatory feed grain provisions and 
offering a choice of plans to the wheat 
farmers, some evidence was then pro- 
duced that our Senate committee, in its 
diligent efforts, sought to move the farm- 
ers to an area of greater freedom. 

Many amendments, however, trans- 
formed this bill into the administration 
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plan with the strictest production and 
marketing controls ever imposed upon 
American agriculture. My vote on that 
measure was with the minority in this 
body and in agreement with the major- 
ity of the House. 

Several days ago, as one of four mem- 
bers of the Republican Party, I voted, in 
effect, for the extension of the present 
farm program. It seemed to me that 
the extension of the present program 
for 1963, with some modifications, was 
the best program that could be achieved 
at this late hour. My reservations con- 
cerning the wheat and feed grain pro- 
visions for 1964 were strong, but as the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne] stated, it was hoped 
that a better plan could be devised in 
conference. That conference report now 
before us represents a bill absent of com- 
promise and almost punitive in nature. 

The saddest and most disappointing 
feature of this conference report is that 
cruel part of the plan which promises 
the farmer a reward in 1963 if he will 
proceed down into the dark valley of 
regimentation in 1964. I repeat, this 
bill presents a trap wherein the grow- 
er of wheat and feed grains will soon 
be forced into the ultimate decision of 
accepting the toughest mandatory con- 
trols ever known or being dropped into 
an open market, uncertain and troubled 
by the unnatural manipulations of Gov- 
ernment interference. 

The distinguished minority leader of 
the House, Mr. HALLECK, may have been 
correct when he stated: 

Perhaps the most that can be said for 
this conference report is that it gives farm- 
ers 1 year to pack up and get out of agri- 
culture. 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, I 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas on his review of the action 
taken by the conference committee deal- 
ing with basic agricultural legislation. 
He has reiterated in part some of the 
arguments which I made on the floor at 
the time the Senate voted on the legis- 
lation initially. 

It seems to me that this legislation, 
as it comes to us from conference, her- 
alds the collapse of the whole price sup- 
port concept in agriculture, and pro- 
vides, in lieu of a fairly satisfactory and 
rewarding system of price supports, a 
system of fluctuating flexible price sup- 
ports, worse by far in their impact on 
farmers than anything that has ever 
been presented to us by Secretary Ben- 
son or the Department of Agriculture. 
As is well known, Secretary Benson him- 
self was an advocate of flexible price sup- 
ports. This proposal goes further than 
the Benson flexible price philosophy, be- 
cause it not only provides a further flex- 
ing of prices downward, but it is tied to 
an anchor instead of to a star. It is 
tied to existing surpluses in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, which by no 
stretch of the imagination can be elimi- 
nated by a wave of the wand, and it 
means that for several harvests to come 
the Secretary of Agriculture will neces- 
sarily be forced by law to fix price sup- 
ports on feed grains so as to make them 
extremely ruinous, 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE TIMBER 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, I 
wish to mention something about the 
plight which confronts the timber in- 
dustry of America today. Over the past 
several months we have heard a great 
deal of discussion by Members of this 
body about the plight of our various 
American industries which are in eco- 
nomic difficulties because of imports 
from foreign producers. Just today the 
Senate completed consideration of leg- 
islation on expansion of the Trade 
Agreements Act granting broad author- 
ities to the executive branch in negotia- 
tions for promoting trade with other 
countries. 

Some time ago, back on May 15, 16, 
and 17 of this year we discussed on the 
floor of the Senate, Madam President, 
legislation dealing with the amendment 
to section 204 of the Agriculture Act of 
1956. This bill was known as H.R. 10788 
to permit and implement the negotiated 
agreements between this nation and 19 
other nations relative to the protection 
of the cotton and cotton textile indus- 
tries. At that time I offered an amend- 
ment to H.R. 10788 which would have 
provided that this agreement could not 
go into effect until such agreements had 
been negotiated for other designated 
agriculture products. One of those prod- 
ucts is lumber and the timber industry 
which is in a very depressed condition 
in the United States today. 

I was disappointed that some Sena- 
tors who come from timber-producing 
States voted against my amendment at 
that time to bring timber under the man- 
tle of this type of protection. 

I am happy, however, that most Sen- 
ators who have large timber interests 
in their areas and who have timber pro- 
ducers in their States, voted in support 
of my amendment, which would have 
provided for timber, lumber, and the 
lumbering industry the identical protec- 
tion which it was hoped would be pro- 
vided for textiles by the action which 
was taken. 

I wish I could believe that the bill 
which the Senate passed this week—the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962—contains 
provisions which will provide for pro- 
tective measures for this great segment 
of our agriculture industry. I fear that 
it does not. I fear that agriculture and 
my great area of our Nation may be in 
for some increasingly difficult times be- 
cause of the action of the Senate. 

I have noted with increasing alarm 
in recent months that the Nation’s for- 
ests, the people who work in them, the 
people who are dependent on them, and 
the communities whose economy stems 
from their bounteous gifts, have ex- 
pended a great deal of effort in trying 
to improve the economic status of forest- 
based enterprises. Last week I was re- 
minded of a statement made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in Salem, Oreg., on 
September 7, 1960, in which he said to a 
timber-based community: 

It is time for a fresh and imaginative pro- 
gram to resolve the problem of our Nation’s 
timber industry and in 1961 we are going to 
put such a program into action. 
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This was an excellent statement of in- 
tention. It is unfortunate that the an- 
ticipation of its implementation has 
been so unrewarding. Here we are in 
late 1962 and as yet no definitive action 
which will bring economic relief to the 
timber industry has been taken in any 
fashion whatsoever. 

Before discussing further the imme- 
diate and serious obstacles in the path of 
a healthy forest economy of our country 
today I believe it would be most helpful to 
put in context just how important this 
activity is to our Nation. Over the 
years, since the founding of our country, 
the lumber industry has been the back- 
bone of the forest economy. Lumber has 
made the most significant contributions 
to our American way of life of any of the 
forest products, although nature’s gift to 
us through the forest includes much more 
than lumber. The list of specific prod- 
ucts could be endless; the poles that sup- 
port our lines of communication across 
the continent, the books we read, the 
magazines that supply us with current 
information and the daily newspapers 
that keep us so well informed on the 
many subjects of current interest to you 
and me, the furniture we sit upon, the 
cellulose in the garments we wear, the 
rosins and the resins and the glue and 
the paint that we depend upon, the 
pencils that I use to jot down my 
thoughts on this subject and, if one 
might use the term, the handles for the 
tools that torment those who are 
gardeners on the weekend. And—prob- 
ably most important of all—the homes 
that provide shelter for millions of Amer- 
icans today. 

However, I believe I can document the 
case I advocate today for protection of 
the great lumber industry of America and 
it can be most accurately portrayed, if 
I confine my observations to the lumber 
manufacturing industry—for in this 
single basic industry are illustrated all 
the heartaches and the perils which 
beset the forest industry as a whole. 

The lumber industry is America’s oldest 
industry. The original forests of the 
United States covered 822 million acres 
or more than 40 percent of our land area. 
There obviously is no record of the origi- 
nal volume of timber but it has been esti- 
mated as being between 5 and 8 trillion 
board feet. Vast forests provided lum- 
ber for the very first needs of the Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts colonists— 
shelter against the elements and stock- 
ades for protection against the hostile 
savages. Within a few years after the 
first settlements, sawmills began to ap- 
pear up and down the Atlantic seaboard. 
Even before the first reported sawmill 
was built at Berwick, Maine, in 1631, the 
settlers in this new land began to clear 
areas for farms—for the sites of their 
barns and of their homes. Timbers for 
bridges and roads were hewn from the 
virgin forests. Frequently, in the colo- 
nial days, the objectives of the wood- 
cutter were first to clear the land and 
only secondarily to obtain fuel and build- 
ing materials. The lumber industry de- 
veloped hand in hand with agriculture, 
furnishing the first crude instruments 
basic to cultivation of the virgin land. 
Lumber manufacture was primarily— 
even as it remains today in large meas- 
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ure—local industry. The lumberman 
and the pioneering settler were one and 
the same. 

As the centers of population and com- 
merce and industry moved westward, so 
did the lumber industry. New York 
timber succeeded the seacoast stands as 
the center of production. Then to 
Pennsylvania, along the Susquehanna 
and Ohio Rivers, and up into Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota and South 
Dakota. From the Lake States the west- 
ward migration of the lumber industry 
split around the last decade of the 
19th century, a part moving into my 
home State, into the Rocky Mountain 
area and the Pacific Northwest, but the 
greater part moving toward the vast vir- 
gin stands of the Southern States. 

It was inevitable that the early lum- 
ber industry was exploitive in character. 
As fast as land was cut over, settlers 
moved—clearing, cultivating, and build- 
ing. The order of the day was for the 
lumberman to harvest the timber and 
to get out of the way of the advancing 
tide of settlers. Present-day critics of 
the history of the lumber industry give 
relatively little consideration to the con- 
tributions it made to the rapid growth 
and settlement of America. Forests, 
even as soil, game, and water, were ex- 
ploited. Fortunately, trees are a renew- 
able resource. In fact, our forests are 
America’s greatest and only renewable 
resource. There has been a great awak- 
ening to this fact, which began at the 
turn of this century under the farsighted 
leadership of men such as Gifford Pin- 
chot and President Theodore Roosevelt. 
The American lumber industry has 
played a dominant role in assuring the 
future of our Nation’s timber resources. 
Economic facts of life have necessitated 
the replacement of trees as they are cut 
in order to assure a continued operation. 
The privately owned forest products in- 
dustries are in virtually every State of 
our Union. 

We sometimes get a distorted view of 
an industry because of our lack of close- 
ness to it. The forest industries, operat- 
ing as they do, in isolated areas, suffer 
more from this distortion perhaps than 
most industries. This is an industry of 
very small units. It is probably impos- 
sible to count all of the sawmills operat- 
ing in this country at any given time. 
However, it is estimated that there may 
be as many as 65,000 sawmills producing 
lumber for the multitudinous needs of 
the American consumer. As distin- 
guished from highly concentrated indus- 
tries which are the major source of 
competition to lumber, the index of con- 
centration in the lumber industry is the 
lowest of any majorindustry. The three 
largest lumber companies account for 
less than 7 percent of the Nation’s total 
lumber product. 

The lumber industry is a highly com- 
petitive industry. There is strong com- 
petition not only between different 
species of wood and different producing 
regions, but also between similar opera- 
tions in the same area. Because of the 
necessity of operating close to the source 
of its raw material, segments of the lum- 
ber industry are found in virtually every 
State, and lumber manufacturing is a 
major industry in at least two-thirds of 
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the States. Although the industry as a 
whole ranks fourth in numbers of man- 
ufacturing employees, the average saw- 
mill is much smaller in terms of num- 
ber of employees than most other 
manufacturing establishments. For ex- 
ample, the most recent figures available 
to me are that among all manufacturing 
industries the number of employees 
average 56 per establishment. For saw- 
mills, the national average is only 16 
employees. 

Another characteristic of the lumber 
industry has been its need to adapt it- 
self to the forest and woodlands in the 
various parts of the country, which vary 
in the extreme as to species, accessibil- 
ity and climate. The lumber industry 
is far more subject to weather difficul- 
ties than are most other industrial ac- 
tivities. 

There are today 4,510,213 owners of 
timberland in the United States, and the 
largest single owner is the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, you will note this is 
the first time I have made reference to 
the Federal Government, but I will men- 
tion it often today because I suppose if 
I were to adopt a theme for these re- 
marks it would be “Government and the 
American Lumber Industry.” 

The United States depends upon trees. 
Few natural resources have contributed 
as much to our growth and prosperity as 
have the forests during the past 350 
years. Our forests are being made in- 
creasingly productive by intensive man- 
agement as wild timber stands are con- 
verted to growing stands. 

We have over 486 million acres of com- 
mercial forest land in the United States. 
About one-fourth of this is owned by the 
Federal Government. Most of the rest 
is privately owned. We have a stand- 
ing timber volume of over 507 billion 
cubic feet and a sawtimber volume of 
over 2 trillion board feet. This volume 
is increasing annually. 

Nationwide we are harvesting less than 
our annual growth. Our forest reserve 
is increasing at the rate of 25 percent 
of the cut. 

Growing trees is a profitable venture. 
More than 20,000 private landowners 
throughout the country are certified tree 
farm owners—dedicated to practicing 
sound forest management on more than 
55 million acres. Our citizens know it 
is good business to “keep America green.” 

Forestry in the United States means 
growing trees as a crop. The practice of 
forestry dates from 1892 on private land. 
One of the country’s first native forest- 
ers, trained in Europe, was employed as 
forest manager in North Carolina in that 
year. 

The real reason why forestry was de- 
layed in getting a foothold until after 
1900 is that our country was blessed with 
more abundant, accessible and varied 
forests than any nation on earth—over 
800 million acres when the colonists 
arrived. 

Although timber is the primary prod- 
ucts of our forests, the forest manager 
gives consideration to all other land 
values, such as soil conservation, pure 
water yield and storage, wildlife food and 
habitat, forage for domestic livestock, 
and outdoor recreation. 
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For example, one company which 
harvests timber from its tree farms for 
paper, plywood and lumber, in 1960 
welcomed over 25,000 hunters onto the 
same lands. 

The tree farms also serve as vital wa- 
tersheds by retaining water from rain 
and melted snow, thus helping to main- 
tain steady stream flow. 

The degree of utilization in the woods 
has increased steadily over the years. In 
1900 an estimated 30 percent of the sound 
wood in each tree was converted into use- 
ful products. In 1961 the estimate lies 
between 50 and 80 percent. Utilization 
depends upon many variables, but largely 
upon technology and ultimately upon 
markets. It is physically possible to put 
an entire tree, including bark and 
branches to good use. But it is not 
economically feasible to do so because the 
costs of handling, transporting, and con- 
verting all the parts are prohibitive. 

Tree planting more than doubled 
between 1956 and 1960. It has tripled 
since 1953. In the 1960 planting season 
2,135,287 acres were planted, and private 
landowners planted 1,835,400 acres or 87 
percent of all forest planting. Growing 
forests from direct sowing of seed has 
proved successful on a large scale in some 
regions, for certain species, and is ex- 
pected to make tree growing economical 
on vast additional acreage. 

Since 1900, over 30,000 undergraduate 
degrees were awarded in U.S. forestry 
schools. Graduate degrees during the 
same period totaled 5,344 master and 
575 doctors for a grand total of more 
than 36,000. We have 28 schools grant- 
ing forestry degrees. 

Some of our Nation’s worriers and 
planners have been periodically predict- 
ing a timber famine over the past cen- 
tury. In fact every 10 years they looked 
at our standing timber volume and fab- 
ulous per capita consumption of wood 
and predicted that we would run out of 
timber within the next few years. 

Unfortunately, they neglected to re- 
member that under our profit oriented 
capitalistic system, private individuals, if 
left unrestrained, will produce to meet 
the demands of the day. They also did 
not remember that productivity of our 
land under management is greater than 
its productivity in its wild state. Capi- 
talism offers an unlimited incentive to 
make the land increasingly productive. 

Private owners have the freedom and 
incentive to use their best judgment to 
take advantage of expected market op- 
portunities which means that the United 
States will have an increasing supply of 
quality lumber. 

Today that great industry is in eco- 
nomic difficulty. Part of it stems from 
the regulations and administrative rul- 
ings which have been handed down by 
the Forest Service in connection with 
the cutting of timber from Government- 
owned forests. Much of it comes from 
the fact that the competition with other 
materials and imports has depressed the 
price. In fact, on June 15 in a state- 
ment by Mr. Edward P. Cliff, the Chief of 
the Forest Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, before the Senate 
Commerce Committee, stated: 

The major problem of the industry is a 
drop in a lumber selling prices. Lumber has 
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numerous problems of competition with 
other materials and lately with increased im- 
ports of lumber from Canada. 


The soft lumber market since the mid- 
dle of 1960 and the concern of the in- 
dustry over the increased volume of Ca- 
nadian timber flowing into the US. 
markets demonstrates that a major prob- 
lem of the industry is in oversupply in 
comparison to demand. In that same 
hearing Mr. Cliff also stated: 

It is generally agreed that the lumber in- 
dustry is caught in a price-cost squeeze. 
Costs of lumber production during the last 
few years have not increased markedly. 
Rather the inability of the industry to re- 
duce costs in step with the climbing lumber 
price is a major cause of the difficulty. 


In another Senate Commerce hearing 
on June 18, Mr. Cliff was asked if the 
Forest Service still agreed with testi- 
mony which was given by its spokesman 
before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in February 1959: 

The Forest Service is by far the largest sin- 
gle supplier of raw material for the Nation's 
forest products industry. Many mills both 
large and small are primarily or wholly de- 
pendent on continuing or increasing pur- 
chases of national forest timber. Alternate 
sources for purchase of timber from major 
segments of the lumber and plywood in- 
dustry, especially in the Northwest, have now 
been exhausted. This almost complete de- 
pendence on purchase of national forest 
timber for continued operations makes the 
products of the national forest timber sales 
program more significant than ever. Many 
mills must purchase timber to keep operat- 
ing. The national forests are the one place 
where they can buy it. The job of selling 
it must be done by the Forest Service. This 
will keep mills going, provide jobs, and stim- 
ulate the general economy. 


Mr. Cliff acknowledged that this state- 
ment to Congress today was still the posi- 
tion of the Forest Service. 

In view of these statements it seems 
to me that since the Forest Service 
recognizes the need or dependence of the 
forest products industry on them as 
their single supplier and since this in- 
dustry is made up of so many small 
units which has much to learn about the 
efficient operation of manufacturing 
facilities, it is unfortunate that a state- 
ment would be made that industry is 
caught in a cost-price squeeze because 
of its inability to reduce costs in steps 
with reclining lumber prices. 

I am sure that Members of the Senate 
know very well that no grouping of hu- 
man beings has achieved perfection in 
its economic activities. I applaud, how- 
ever, the efforts of the American lumber 
industry in the efforts which it has made 
as small private entrepreneurs to make 
its products more competitive with im- 
ported specified products in the market- 
place; to make it simpler for specifiers 
and users of lumber to distinguish the 
particular kind of lumber necessary to 
do a specific task. I applaud the Amer- 
ican industry for its highly developed 
and highly responsible citizenship pro- 
gram in the field of conservation; its 
“Keep America Green” program. Its 
tree farm programs should gladden the 
hearts of every citizen interested in sound 
conservation practices in our forests. I 
applaud the American industry for its ef- 
forts to promote the highest use of wood 
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and wood products. Its advertising and 
merchandising programs are exemplary. 
These are efforts that deserve recog- 
nition. 

There is a vast area of activity over 
which the American industry has abso- 
lutely no control and virtually no influ- 
ence and thus this is my theme, the Gov- 
ernment and the American industry. I 
want to tell the story—to paint a pic- 
ture—to tell some history—of American 
industry dogged, restrained, restricted, 
exploited, maligned, and often ignored 
by a government—our Government. It 
is not a pleasant nor an attractive pic- 
ture. It is certainly not a partisan story, 
and I believe that it is a story that was 
not written—just developed or evolved, 
like Topsy. It was not planned; it just 
happened. 

Madam President, there are many 
problems confronting the timber indus- 
try, some of which could be solved by a 
change in the administration of the for- 
est logging program or in the cost in the 
administration of the road construction 
program which is imposed upon small 
lumber mills or changes in other Govern- 
ment regulations which those engaged in 
selling must abide by. 

However, Madam President, in my 
opinion one of the major problems con- 
fronting the timber industry today was 
aptly stated when Mr. Cliff said, “Lum- 
ber has numerous problems of competi- 
tion with other materials and lately 
with increased imports from Canada.” 

In order to meet this situation last 
May, I offered an amendment to H.R. 
10788, the so-called legislation to amend 
section 204 of the Agriculture Act of 
1956, which would have provided pro- 
tection for the cotton-textile industries. 
My amendment would have extended to 
the beef and beef products, pork and 
pork products, fresh frozen lambs, poul- 
try and poultry products, timber and 
timber products, and dairy products, the 
same type of negotiated agreements that 
the cotton and cotton textile people en- 
joy today. Unhappily, that amendment 
was rejected. 

Since it was rejected, the representa- 
tives of the timber industry have been 
clamoring for some kind of assistance. 
It is unfortunate that those who seek 
protection now did not seek protection 
then for the great timber industry of the 
Nation, because, as I have pointed out, it 
is necessary to move in with one’s amend- 
ment in the Senate when there is legis- 
lation which can logically carry the 
amendment to the proper end—legisla- 
tion which will secure the approval of the 
White House as well as of Congress. 

However, during the debate on the 
amendment many Senators indicated 
that at the proper time they would be 
happy to support whatever legislation 
was needed to provide the protection to 
these various agricultural products. 
During the debate on the amendment I 
pointed out that in the great West some 
of the best timber ever to grow in out- 
doors is raised. In that country is lo- 
cated the Simpson Timber Co. with 
which my office has had considerable 
correspondence. The Simpson Timber 
Co. is one of the more forward looking 
companies in these United States and 
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consider forestry a system of cropping. 
Great Douglas-firs are planted many, 
many years before finally maturing. As 
some of the trees are cut down in one 
part of the forest they repopulate that 
forest so that never again will we have 
a denuded area in such places. That is 
enlightened, progressive, and successful 
timber country. 

At one time I had the privilege of go- 
ing through some of the lumber mills. I 
spent a day in a logging camp. I con- 
templated the manner in which a great 
timber crop is produced. As a conse- 
quence I have had continued correspond- 
ence with that company on the very sub- 
ject we are discussing—namely, compe- 
tition from outside the United States. 
They advised me in one report: 

The Pacific Lumber Bureau in January 1962 
reports waterborne lumber shipments to the 
Atlantic seaboard from British Columbia in 
Canada, and west coast mills reveal that 
Canadians set a new alltime high by taking 
71.4 percent of the market which until 1961 
always had been held by west coast mills. 


That letter of February 28 pointed out 
that British Columbia shipped to the At- 
lantic seaboard market 101 million-plus 
board feet, while Washington and Ore- 
gon shipped only 40 million-plus board 
feet of lumber. The portion shipped by 
British Columbia was 71.4 percent and 
the percentage shipped by Washington 
and Oregon, 26.6. Further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the American lumber industry has 
conscientiously persisted in attempts to 
win attention and action by responsible 
public officials to alleviate these serious 
threats to the continued existence of the 
industry which has been basic to the eco- 
nomic well-being of our Nation through- 
out its existence. 

In seeking reasonable solutions to un- 
employment and operating problems im- 
posed on the lumber industry by the un- 
checked flood of Canadian softwood 
lumber into American markets in com- 
petition with that which we produce, the 
industry leaders of the lumber industry 
have solicited the interest and action of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of State, 
and the White House. 

In each instance the overtures which 
have been made have been met with little 
interest or have not been taken seriously. 
I have been happy to note that just re- 
cently the White House has indicated 
that a survey will be made to determine 
whether negotiations should take place 
for some type of protection for our in- 
dustry. 

In my opinion, this is long overdue, 
since 200,000 workers formerly employed 
in the forest industries are now jobless, 
and can no longer be ignored. Three 
million Americans are employed in for- 
est products manufacturing and occupa- 
tions directly related to the distribution 
of forest products. We cannot in any 
way, through permitting the continued 
importation of lumber, in competition 
with that produced in America, take a 
chance on jeopardizing the futures and 
the jobs of those employed Americans. 

In 1961 our country imported over 4 
billion board feet of lumber. By the 
end of 1961, 1 out of every 7 board 
feet of lumber consumed in the United 
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States came from Canada. Seven out 
of every ten board feet of softwood 
lumber shipped into the Atlantic coast 
markets by water came from Canada. 
Reports on the shipment of lumber dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1962 indicate 
a steady upward trend of shipments from 
Canadian lumber producers into U.S. 
markets. At the present rate, we antici- 
pate that Canadians will take 20 percent 
of the U.S. lumber markets over the next 
18 months. This compares with the 
Canadian share of the U.S. softwood 
lumber market to the extent of 5.2 per- 
cent, as recently as 1949. 

In April of this year the Department 
of Labor, through its Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, reported that over 200,000 
men and women, formerly employed in 
the lumber and wood products industry, 
were drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion; and that figure did not include un- 
employment in the retail and wholesale 
trade in these products. The American 
lumber industry has always been able to 
compete successfully with competition 
unless the conditions were inequitable. 
I hope we continue to keep that indus- 
try strong and progressive. 

During the debate on the Senate floor 
on my amendment to House bill 
10788, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] also pointed out 
one other difficulty which the lum- 
ber industry finds in trying to meet 
the Canadian competition; namely, 
the fact that the Canadian Govern- 
ment has again reduced the par value 
of its dollar. This time the arbitrary 
rate of 92.5 cents, as compared to the 
U.S. dollar, or approximately 2.5 cents 
below its previous par value, has had the 
immediate effect of reducing the price 
to U.S. purchasers of Canadian lumber 
an additional 24% percent, or a new total 
reduction of 7% percent. Stated dif- 
ferently, this increased the advantage 
which Canadians have in the U.S. market 
from 5 to 7½ percent. This not only 
increased the cost to American producers 
in their own markets, but also placed 
them at a further disadvantage in com- 
peting for international markets. 

Despite the fact that American lum- 
bermen have for many months protested 
the manipulation of Canadian currency 
as a decisive factor in placing them at a 
competitive disadvantage, the Canadian 
Government took this step. Also the 
Canadian Government gives to its lum- 
ber industry other cost advantages 
which we in the United States do not 
enjoy, and which add dollars to the cost 
burden on those engaged in this indus- 
try, which must meet the competition 
from our neighbor to the north. There 
are the low stumpage rates enjoyed by 
the Canadian industry; there is the Gov- 
ernment-granted transportation advan- 
tage enjoyed by the Canadian lumber 
producers; there is the tariff differential 
which favors Canadian lumbermen; and 
their Government assistance in trade- 
mission and export-development activi- 
ties in the lumber industry is, of course, 
a major aid to the Canadian producers. 

For many years, we have had on the 
books, of course, the provisions in regard 
to the Tariff Commission, which has 
been set up as a group of experts in the 
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field for the protection of local indus- 
tries which are in trouble from imports. 
This Commission has, since 1948, taken 
formal action on 133 escape-clause cases, 
under the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Iregret exceedingly that the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, which the Senate passed 
this week, did not include the same kind 
of peril-point procedure provisions and 
escape-clause provisions which have 
served our industries well in the past. 
That was one of the major reasons why 
I voted against that bill. 

The Tariff Commission has recom- 
mended against relief in 92 such cases; 
and in the 41 cases sent to the President, 
relief was denied by the President in 26, 
and was granted in only 15. In nearly 
all the cases in which the President has 
accepted the Commission’s findings of 
injury, he has modified the recommenda- 
tions for relief and has diluted the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendations 
for assistance. I think the best evidence 
of why the American lumber industry 
has not pursued the escape-clause route 
is to be found in the experience of one 
of its important segments—the hard- 
wood plywood industry. A spokesman 
for that industry last year reported on 
the lack of progress made in pursuing 
the escape-clause route. In 1955 the in- 
dustry filed an escape-clause application, 
relying on the statements on the ad- 
ministration then in office that no in- 
jury would be permitted to American 
industry, and that an injured industry 
would have relief under the escape 
clause. An investigation was made. 
Hearings were held, and in June 1955, 
the Tariff Commission issued its report. 
The Commission denied relief, found that 
imported hardwood was like and directly 
competitive with the domestic hard- 
wood plywood, but that the injury had 
not existed for a sufficient length of time 
to determine a trend. 

That decision by the Tariff Commis- 
sion in 1955 was a blanket invitation for 
foreign producers to increase their pro- 
duction for shipment to the United 
States. Imports soared from 425 million 
square feet in 1954 to over 800 million 
square feet in 1958, and thus absorbed 
in 1958, 50 percent of the domestic sales. 
Prices of the domestic hardwood ply- 
wood in the interval between 1954 and 
1955 had been steadily forced down by 
the low-price imports, and many of the 
companies were operating “in the red.” 
In 1959, the hardwood plywood produc- 
ers, believing that their continued injury 
had clearly established a trend sufficient 
to satisfy the Tariff Commission, filed a 
second application for relief under the 
escape-clause; and investigations and 
hearings were held. The Commission, 
on the basis of a 4-to-1 decision, again 
denied relief to the hardwood plywood 
industry, and made what appeared to be 
a finding that imported hardwood ply- 
wood was not like or directly competitive 
with domestic hardwood. This was, of 
course, in direct conflict with the 
unanimous finding of the Commission 
on this issue in 1955. This, of course, 
places businessmen in a confused state. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
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article in regard to the matter I have 
been discussing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Corton Goops Duty Rise REJECTED BY 
CoMMISSION 
(By Steven Gerstel) 

The Tariff Commission, incurring the dis- 
pleasure of President Kennedy, rejected yes- 
terday a proposed increase in duties on 
foreign-made cotton textiles. 

The President immediately issued a state- 
ment that he would seek congressional 
action next year to clear up inequities in the 
Nation's cotton program. Under the pro- 
gram, American producers pay more for cot- 
ton than their oversea competitors. 

On a 3 to 2 vote, the Commission turned 
down the Agriculture Department’s proposal 
to increase the levy on imported cotton tex- 
tiles by 814 cents a pound. This would have 
exactly offset the price break that oversea 
manufacturers now get on cotton purchased 
from the United States. 

The U.S. Government pays the 8½-cent 
subsidy to foreign mills under a program 
designed to encourage sales of American cot- 
ton abroad. 

The majority of the Tariff Commission held 
that the cotton textile imports were not 
hurting operations of the Agriculture De- 
partment program for cotton and cotton 
products. It held that it would be inappro- 
priate to consider the effect on domestic tex- 
tile producers. 

“The application of an import fee would 
necessarily operate not only to restrict the 
volume of imports of cotton articles, the 
majority said, “but also to raise the sales 
prices of both the imported and the domestic 
cotton articles that compete with one 
another.” 

The three commissioners said this would 
certainly result in reduced sales of both 
domestic and imported articles. 

The action brought quick criticism from 
textile producers—one of the industries the 
administration has promised to protect from 
damaging foreign competition that might 
result from its liberal trade plan. 

The White House said the President, while 
disagreeing with the Commission's findings, 
had no authority under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act to overrule it. 

In his statement, the President said he 
was instructing the Agriculture Department 
to start drafting a plan to correct the situa- 
tion. He noted that this would require new 
legislation. 

Between now and January, he said, admin- 
istration officials would confer with con- 
gressional leaders and representatives of the 
cotton industry. The President said he 
would then recommend corrective legislation 
early in the next session of Congress. 

Commerce Secretary Luther H. Hodges also 
issued a statement expressing disappoint- 
ment with the Commission’s decision and 
praising the President's stand. 

Other criticism came from some members 
of Congress. Senator RICHARD B, RUSSELL, 
Democrat, of Georgia, called the ruling in- 
comprehensible. He said the Commission 
showed a callous disregard for the well-being 
and future health of the textile industry. 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iam happy to yield. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the re- 
marks of the Senator from South Da- 
kota, who represents one of the great 
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wheat-producing States of the Nation. 
When he speaks of the lumber indus- 
try, of course I am vitally interested, be- 
cause ever since I became a Senator, 
the plight of the lumber industry has 
been one of the prime things with which 
I have been concerned. So I was rather 
surprised to hear the Senator from South 
Dakota speak of an interest so vital to 
my State. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me say that al- 
though South Dakota is a great agri- 
cultural State, in terms of the produc- 
tion of cattle, small grains, and wheat, 
South Dakota also has a very large lum- 
ber industry in the western part of the 
State, where the great Black Hills of 
South Dakota, through their very rich 
soil, have given birth to a great growth 
of timber. If course I realize that, dol- 
larwise, Oregon produces more lumber 
than does South Dakota. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I do not mean to 
imply that a Senator from one State 
is not interested in the problems of an- 
other State; but I rise to bring the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota a little more 
up to date than his remarks seem to 
imply he is, regarding what the Federal 
Government has done for the lumber 
industry. 

Last week the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Freeman, spoke to the Western 
Pine Association, in Portland. The news- 
paper headlines there have been very 
interesting. I remember that one of 
them was: “Secretary Pleases Lumber 
People.” 

The articles stated that the lumber 
people gathered there, prepared to find 
themselves in disagreement with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and to chal- 
lenge his handling of the forest-products 
industry. They went there expecting to 
criticize him; but they came away ap- 
plauding him, because he gave them as- 
surance of a change in the policy of the 
Forest Service which will allow more 
cutting and will shorten the cycle. 

When the industry and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Western Pine Association and all 
the other representatives of the lumber 
industry applaud the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I think that indicates that great 
progress is being made. 

I should like to comment especially 
on the Senator’s remarks about compe- 
tition between the U.S. lumber industry 
and the Canadian lumber industry. I 
shall offer a solution which I believe 
would help with one phase of this compe- 
tition. I have had before the Senate 
Commerce Committee a bill to repeal 
the Jones Act, which has been the great- 
est hazard to our ability to compete with 
Canada in the shipment of lumber. 

As Senators know, the maritime bill 
will again be before the Senate next 
week; and perhaps the Senator from 
South Dakota would like to join me in 
offering to that bill an amendment to 
repeal the Jones Act. That would help 
our lumbermen compete with Canada, 
in the shipment of lumber to the east 
coast market. I did not support the 
Senator’s amendment, to which he has 
referred so explicitly today, and which 
I suspect was for the purpose of doing 
little more than help the beef industry, 
rather than the lumber industry. I did 
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not support it, for the reason that I 
wholeheartedly support the trade bill, 
which Congress has passed. I do not 
understand how we can have an effective 
trade bill if we are to nibble away at 
it, product by product. Even though 
to take such a stand might seem to be 
in opposition to a major industry in my 
State, I think there is a better way to 
compete with Canada than, one by one, 
to impose quotas on imports from 
Canada. 

I believe our country can compete 
with Canada on the basis of out-and-out 
production, provided some of the handi- 
caps, such as the Jones Act, are removed. 

There is now before the Tariff Com- 
mission a petition seeking relief in this 
connection. Of course, we shall have to 
await the decision of the Tariff Com- 
mission. But I really think we must 
consider the products of an industry or 
the investment of an industry in terms 
of the overall effect, as we deal with 
Canada—one of our good neighbors, who 
purchases a great deal from us. Even 
though it may be hazardous for me, in 
my own State, to take this approach, I 
really think I have tried to consider this 
matter from the overall effect stand- 
point. 

I appreciate this opportunity to dis- 
cuss the lumber problem with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has made her position quite clear. 
While I cannot agree with her, Iam glad 
she has placed her position squarely on 
the record while we are discussing this 
basic industry. I cannot agree with her 
reaction as to the speech the Secretary 
of Agriculture made in Portland, when 
he brought the timber producers out 
there together and said he had plans to 
meet the problem. I am glad that, so 
far as the timber producers of the North- 
west are concerned, they are satisfied. 
The timber people of the State of South 
Dakota are not satisfied. Perhaps we 
in South Dakota are harder to satisfy 
than are the people of the Northwest, 
or perhaps it was because our timber- 
men were denied the opportunity of lis- 
tening to the Secretary personally, and 
so they were not persuaded. 

Nevertheless, if the timber people of 
the Northwest are satisfied, I will leave 
out reference to the Northwest and 
relate my remarks to the timber industry 
which I know best, that of western South 
Dakota. 

I wish, however, to make one cor- 
rection of the Senator’s interpretation 
of my amendment to the House bill. It 
did not place any more emphasis on pork 
than it did on timber. They were on the 
same basis. Reasonable persons can 
disagree, as the Senator from Oregon 
disagrees with the Senator from South 
Dakota, as to whether or not our great 
country should exercise any control over 
ruinous imports from Canada. I believe 
we should, and the Senator from Oregon 
believes we should not. So we disagree. 
But when Canada devalues her currency 
to the point where trying to compete 
with her imports is futile, I think it is 
incumbent upon our Government to give 
protection to the lumber producers of 
the United States. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I call attention to 
the fact that the Southeast is a great 
timber producer. Southern pine is one 
of the great segments of the timber in- 
dustry. 

Mr. MUNDT. We are all having the 
benefit of a geography lesson. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon thought of my State 
mostly as a wheat producer, I thought 
of the State of Alabama mostly as a cot- 
ton producer. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
South Dakota may be surprised to learn 
that Alabama leads in pine production 
and is near the top in overall timber 
production. My people have expressed 
great interest in the very problem that 
the Senators from South Dakota and 
Oregon have been discussing. I have 
given considerable thought to the proce- 
dures we ought to take. 

First of all, I should like to make a 
suggestion. I make it, not as an answer 
to the present problem, but for the fu- 
ture. The time is coming, before this 
century is over, when there will not be 
enough timber available to take care of 
the housing and general construction re- 
quirements throughout the country. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] is a member 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, and she knows that studies have 
been made by the Housing Subcommit- 
tee. In future years it will be a problem 
to have a sufficient lumber production to 
supply the needs. Of course, that is no 
solution to the present problem. 

Mr. MUNDT. I interpolate at that 
point to say that I do not believe the fu- 
ture is quite as optimistic as the Senator 
from Alabama states. In the Northwest, 
in western South Dakota, and I presume 
in Alabama, there has been put into prac- 
tice a program of tree cropping or plant- 
ing, so that the stock is restored when it 
is cut. It is not like the old days of the 
timber barons who left nothing but 
naked earth behind. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. One reason why Alabama has such 
@ commanding position in the industry 
is that it was one of the earliest in the 
country to adopt such a policy. How- 
ever, I call attention to the testimony of 
some of the leaders of the industry from 
the Northwest before our committee on 
this very problem. I make the sugges- 
tion with a clear understanding that it 
is in no sense a palliative for the present 
conditions. 

Mr. MUNDT. Obviously, it does not 
help now. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I feel that in the 
trade bill which was passed late last 
week or the first part of this week there 
are provisions that give ample room 
for the handling of this situation. I be- 
lieve it can be done through negotiations. 
I certainly hope it will be, and I am 
rather confident it will be. 

In the course of the debate on the 
trade bill, the senior Senator from 
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Oregon [Mr. Morse] called attention to 
the fact that the present administration 
had shown a great deal of sympathy in 
regard to this problem, and particularly 
the problem as it affected the Pacific 
Northwest. I am confident that sympa- 
thetic understanding will continue. I 
believe we can look for adequate safe- 
guards to be provided under the trade 
bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the con- 
tribution of the Senator from Alabama. 
I hope his rosy predictions will come true. 
However, the record of inaction thus far 
does not augur very eloquently for the 
prospect of action in the future. 

I agree that under the terms of the 
trade bill vast power is concentrated in 
the hands of whoever may be in the 
White House which give him the right, in 
effect, to reduce, increase, or negotiate 
tariffs. I hope that such powers will be 
utilized to protect an industry which is 
in serious economic straits, at least inso- 
far as western South Dakota and the 
timber producers of my State are con- 
cerned. Why people should write to me 
from other timber areas saying they are 
in trouble is difficult for me to under- 
stand if they are not in trouble; but I 
know, from personal inspection, some- 
thing about the economic problems in 
my area. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not want to be 
understood as saying that they do not 
have their troubles, because they have. 
My people has consulted me, as have the 
people of the Pacific Northwest. I as- 
sume that both Senators from Oregon 
have dealt with this problem on many 
different occasions. We have had prob- 
lems, and still have them, but I believe 
there is room for solution. I look for- 
ward with a great deal of hope and con- 
fidence to the proper handling of the 
problem, 

Mr. MUNDT. I am glad to have those 
reassuring words, because in South Da- 
kota for a long while we have been liv- 
ing in hopes and expectations and on 
the basis of promises, but the situation 
is growing desperate. I cannot even ex- 
press our situation in the happy phrase- 
ology of the Senator from Alabama, who 
says, “We have had our problems.” We 
have them now. They are serious, and 
are becoming worse. I chose this par- 
ticular occasion, the week in which we 
passed the trade bill, to talk about it be- 
cause it will be a problem which will 
be aggravated if the Trade Expansion 
Act is not properly administered. The 
problem can be alleviated if it is prompt- 
ly acted upon, but as time marches on, 
serious economic consequences are 
catching up with the timber producers 
of the area I represent. 

Over the past year, no Government 
action has been taken which has brought 
concrete assistance to the lumber pro- 
ducer. The administration has proposed 
a study. 

We have heard encouraging state- 
ments. I shall read with diligence what 
the Secretary of Agriculture said in 
Portland. I made a futile attempt on the 
floor to do something about it when we 
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were taking care of the textile industry, 
but we were argued down, because Sen- 
ators said—and we understood their rea- 
son—that they did not want to muddy 
the textile bill with a lumber solution. 
We were voted down. 

The industry and its employees have, 
on the other hand, proposed that im- 
mediate necessary action be taken pend- 
ing the outcome of the study of the 
problem to keep lumbermen in business. 
Incidentally, we have one lumber mill 
in South Dakota in the Black Hills which 
has ceased to exist because it could not 
meet the competition of the day. Until 
such time as it would take to complete 
a study by the Government it is urged 
that a temporary quarterly quota be es- 
tablished for the softwood imports, based 
on 10 percent of the U.S. domestic soft- 
wood consumption. Over 95 percent of 
our total lumber imports come from our 
neighbor to the north—Canada. The 
lumber industry has expended much ef- 
fort in recent months, seeking relief 
from the excessive and detrimental soft- 
wood lumber imports. Regrettably, the 
solution to his problem does not lie in 
the hands of the lumber industry or its 
employees or the communities depend- 
ent on it. To control the unchecked 
flood of Canadian softwood lumber it 
has become necessary to ask that our 
Government take action. Yes, that 
Congress itself take action. A tempo- 
rary quarterly quota as proposed by 
the industry is the only solution that 
will meet the immediate needs. Decisive 
action by our Government to resolve the 
problem of excessive lumber imports is 
long overdue. I sincerely hope that im- 
mediate measures will be taken and that 
action will be taken when the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act is finally approved to utilize 
its provision to protect this industry. 

Why is immediate action needed? I 
think these figures very well tell the 
story. U.S. imports of Canadian soft- 
wood were up 29.3 in April of 1962 over 
April of 1961. I submit that that kind 
of increase cannot be permitted with- 
out destroying the lumber industry of 
America—at least so far as the Midwest 
is concerned. They were up 18.4 per- 
cent for the first quarter of 1962 over 
the first quarter of 1961, and were up 
21.5 percent for the first 4 months of 
1962 over the related period for 1961. 

That gives us some sense of the di- 
mensions of the immediate problem— 
the reason why the solution cannot wait, 
the reason why pretty phrases and pious 
speeches will not provide a solution. We 
need action. We need the kind of action 
which will bring some kind of economic 
protection to the timber producers of 
America. 

I hope that in passing the trade ex- 
pansion legislation we have taken a step 
which will give the corrective results 
which are obtainable provided the Pres- 
ident injects himself into the solution 
of the problem. He has the power. At 
least, it can now be said that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has no place 
to duck, because the problem is on his 
footstool. We have given him more 
power than I think Congress should del- 
egate to any executive official, but the 
bill has been passed, and now we must 
face up to the situation. 
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Thus, it is significant that the dis- 
cussion of the import problem of the 
American lumber industry occurs at a 
time when our Nation is embarked on a 
new foreign-trade policy. Because of 
my interest in this subject, I proposed 
the amendment to H.R. 10788 last May, 
which many Senators from cotton and 
cotton-textile areas expressed an inter- 
est in, but at that time said they could 
not support because they did not feel 
that they should upset those negotiations 
which they had achieved by the benefit 
of their own cotton industry. 

Mr. President, I presume that all of 
us have noted in the newspapers for Sep- 
tember 7 that the Tariff Commission 
had rejected a proposed increase in du- 
ties on foreign-made cotton textiles and 
at that time the President indicated 
that he was going to request legislation 
to correct this situation. I was disap- 
pointed that the White House, when it 
made its statement, said that while dis- 
agreeing with the Commission's finding, 
it had no authority under the Agricul- 
ture Adjustment Act to overrule it, but 
that the White House was instructing 
the Agriculture Department to start 
drafting a plan to correct the situation. 
The statement further went on that be- 
tween September 7 and January the ad- 
ministration officials would confer with 
congressional leaders and representa- 
tives of the cotton industry. The Pres- 
ident said that he would then recom- 
mend corrective legislation “in the next 
session of Congress.” 

Mr. President, I hope that in passing 
the trade-expansion-agreements legis- 
lation that we have taken the necessary 
corrective action to give to the Presi- 
dent the needed tools to provide protec- 
tion not only for the cotton industry, 
which is in a depressed state because of 
imports from other countries, but that 
we have also given him the tools and the 
incentive to take action to protect other 
segments of the great agriculture in- 
dustry which are in similar depressed 
conditions, and I speak specifically of 
the timber industry. If we have, I cer- 
tainly hope these tools are used both 
vigorously and immediately. 

I do not believe that it is a wise policy 
that Congress should ever enact legisla- 
tion for one segment of the agriculture 
society. I hope that the corrective leg- 
islation to which the President refers in 
the tariff area is provided in the trade 
agreements expansion legislation. Cer- 
tainly it must contain provisions which 
permit him to impose the same protec- 
tive mantle around cotton, timber, and 
any other products. In my opinion, we 
must have uniformity in our tariff pro- 
gram or it will break down. Congress 
has followed a wise policy over the years 
in not pyramiding privileges enjoyed by 
one segment of the agriculture industry 
over the other. The President should 
now take action for the lumber indus- 
try which he proposes for the cotton in- 
dustry. No President, and no act of 
Congress in my opinion, should recom- 
mend protection for cotton and tell the 
other segments of the agriculture indus- 
try “you wait outside” until that prod- 
uct’s problems have been met. 

I do not believe that it is a wise policy 
for Congress ever to enact legislation 
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for one segment of the agricultural so- 
ciety. That is why I said, in connec- 
tion with H.R. 10788, “since we are deal- 
ing with the cotton textile segment we 
should deal also with the livestock in- 
dustry and with timber.” 

I hope that the corrective legislation 
to which the President refers in the tariff 
area will be provided in the action which 
will be forthcoming from the White 
House. The President should now take 
this action for the timber industry. He 
should at least do as much as that which 
has been proposed for the cotton and 
textile industry. In my opinion, the 
President should recommend protection 
for cotton and deal with the other seg- 
ments of the agricultural industry by 
saying, “You will be protected under the 
same umbrella, treated under the same 
rule, given the same protection as the 
cotton industry.” 

I think we should treat all segments 
of agriculture alike in this regard. 

One of the difficulties which has con- 
fronted the lumber industry in the past 
years has been that it has not had a sym- 
pathetic ear from Government bureau- 
crats relative to their problems not only 
in the import area but in the sale of tim- 
ber from Government forests to the in- 
dividual entrepreneurs. I hope that 
when the Trade Expansion Act becomes 
law that the administration will investi- 
gate the dilemma in which the timber in- 
dustry finds itself, that it will have a 
sympathetic ear, and that steps will be 
taken to improve the economic status of 
the timber industry which has done so 
much for the growth of America in the 
years past and will continue to do so in 
the years ahead. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
was interested in the speech made by the 
Senator from South Dakota, and the im- 
plication, at least, that he made, that 
lumber was not being given the consid- 
eration that other agricultural products 
are being given. 

Mr. MUNDT. Only the cotton and 
textile industries. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the Sena- 
tor used the term “agricultural prod- 
ucts.” 

Mr. MUNDT. I want them all to be 
treated alike. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that the 
able senior Senator from Oregon, in the 
last day of full debate on the bill, brought 
out that under the pertinent section of 
the bill the term “agricultural products” 
applied not only to poultry, but also to 
lumber. It is my belief, so far as the 
Trade Expansion Act which was passed 
by the Senate earlier this week is con- 
cerned—which is now in conference or 
shortly will be in conference—that the 
Congress, and especially the Senate, has 
done as much as it possibly can do to see 
to it that under the new trade organiza- 
tion, which will be the responsibility of 
the President, this protection will be 
given to lumber, and that lumber will 
be given a far better deal under the 
Trade Expansion Act than it has been 
given up to this time. 
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Mr. MUNDT. There have been many 
discussions in the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, where the sub- 
ject comes up repeatedly, as to whether 
or not timber is in reality an agricul- 
tural product. I share the conviction 
of the Senator from Montana that it is. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That it is. 

Mr. MUNDT. That it is. We have 
had disputes and we have had argu- 
ments. I would feel much more com- 
fortable if it were spelled out in the bill, 
so that we might know exactly what we 
are talking about. 

What I was discussing earlier did not 
relate to the Trade Expansion Act so 
much as the Cotton Textile Relief Act 
which was passed by the Senate, and to 
which I attempted to add my amend- 
ment, which attempt was unsuccessful. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


NOMINATION OF ARTHUR J. GOLD- 
BERG TO BE A JUSTICE OF THE 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, about 
3 weeks ago the President of the United 
States transmitted to the Senate the 
nomination of Arthur J. Goldberg to be 
a member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I think that never in the 
history of the country has any appoint- 
ment been so universally and widely ap- 
proved. 

I have collected favorable editorials 
from a wide variety of newspapers from 
all sections of the country, of all shades 
of political opinion. I now ask unani- 
mous consent that 110 of these editorials 
and articles be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
interesting to note that these 110 articles 
come from 30 different States and the 
District of Columbia. 

There are 2 from Alabama, 4 from 
California, 1 from Colorado, 3 from 
Connecticut, 1 from Delaware, 6 from 
Illinois, 5 from Indiana, 3 from Iowa, 2 
from Kansas, 4 from Kentucky, 2 from 
Maine, 2 from Maryland, 5 from Massa- 
chusetts, 1 from Michigan, 4 from Min- 
nesota, 4 from Missouri, 2 from Ne- 
braska, 2 from New Jersey, 10 from New 
York, 6 from North Carolina, 3 from 
Ohio, 3 from Oregon, 9 from Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 from Rhode Island, 1 from 
South Carolina, 1 from Tennessee, 8 
from Texas, 1 from Washington, 2 from 
West Virginia, 2 from Wisconsin, and 7 
from the District of Columbia; plus 2 
from national weeklies. 

These editorials were published in the 
first few days—generally the second or 
third day—following the announcement 
of the nomination, and by no means rep- 
resent a complete count. If we were to 
take into consideration all newspapers of 
the country, the total number of favor- 
able editorials and articles undoubtedly 
would be much larger. 

I think this should furnish convincing 
evidence to the Committee on the Ju- 
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diciary of the wide public approval which 
this appointment has called forth. 
EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 30, 1962] 
MR. JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


The most surprising fact about the Presi- 
dent's nomination of Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg to succeed Justice Felix 
Frankfurter on the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the willingness of the Presi- 
dent to lose Mr. Goldberg as a member of the 
Cabinet. As head of the Department of 
Labor, Mr. Goldberg has been a dynamo of 
enormous usefulness to the President and 
to the country. Many of his efforts to settle 
labor-management disputes have been suc- 
cessful. While he has functioned as a cham- 
pion of labor in the Cabinet, he has done his 
job with a keen sense of obligation to the 
country as a whole. 

For many years Mr. Goldberg was counsel 
for the United Steelworkers and the CIO. He 
came to be recognized as one of the country’s 
ablest lawyers. In 1959 he represented the 
Steelworkers in their fight against the Taft- 
Hartley injunction which ended the 116-day 
steel strike. Though he lost the case, his 
oral argument before the Supreme Court 
earned him high respect from its members 
and a sincere compliment from the Justices 
for his efforts. 

Mr. Goldberg has made a practice of know- 
ing everything about any case with which 
he has associated himself, and he has an 
extraordinary capacity to convey his views 
to others in an impressive way. On the 
Supreme Bench it may be taken for granted 
that he will be one of its most energetic 
and conscientious members. Mr. Goldberg 
has also shown a remarkable capacity for 
adjustment to new situations. When he be- 
came Secretary of Labor, for example, he 
considered his career as a labor lawyer to be 
closed forever. He addressed himself to his 
new job with a measure of objectivity that 
was. greatly to his credit. Instead of acting 
as a partisan of organized labor, he has func- 
tioned as a dedicated public servant with a 
keen interest in the success of industry and 
government in general as well as in the wel- 
fare of labor. 

Another index to his type of public serv- 
ice may be found in his renunciation of a 
$25,000 steel union pension when he became 
Secretary of Labor. He did not want anyone 
to suppose that his judgment might be 
swayed by a pension in his favor. On the 
Bench we surmise that he will perform in 
the traditional spirit of objectivity, without 
any relinquishment of his keen interest in 
human problems. 

From the long-range viewpoint, therefore, 
the appointment of Mr. Goldberg will doubt- 
less merit high praise. From the short-range 
view, the loss of his dynamism in the De- 
partment of Labor will be keenly regretted. 
But this is the way of government. It is 
especially important that the successor to 
Justice Frankfurter be a man of great energy, 
capacity in the law and force of personality, 
for the retiring Justice has been for many 
years a powerful influence on American law. 
We shall devote a later editorial to his no- 
table career on the Bench. At the moment 
it is sufficient to say that if Mr. Goldberg 
succeeds in following the Frankfurter foot- 
steps, his name will be written large in the 
future legal annals of the United States. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Aug. 30, 
1962] 


Two Justices 

Felix Frankfurter's service to his country 
can be measured in many ways. As he leaves 
the Supreme Court we are reminded that 
as long ago as the early thirties he could be, 
and was, described as “the most influential 
individual in the United States.” Whether 
he was quite that or not, he powerfully 
influenced the course of our affairs during 
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those revolutionary days of the great depres- 
sion. His weight in the drafting of legis- 
lation, and no less in the suggesting of 
appointments, was tremendous. And the per- 
vasive extent to which he affected the tone 
of Washington through the young men he 
sent down from Harvard Law School is part 
of the story of the American Government in 
our time. 

As a member of the Supreme Court, Frank- 
furter drew so straight and strict a line that 
he was impossible to categorize. Early 
called—and attacked as—a “‘liberal,” he had 
in later years been oftener called “conserv- 
ative.” It is not that he has been neither, 
or that he has been first one and then the 
other. He has consistently been both, in 
the best sense of each term, believing on 
the one hand that the Supreme Court should 
confine itself as much as possible to mini- 
mum, specific questions, yet at the same 
time seeing in the Constitution “not a lit- 
erary composition but a way of ordering 
society, adequate for imaginative statesman- 
ship, if judges have imagination for states- 
manship.” If this seems a subtle and com- 
plex position, Frankfurter has a subtle and 
complex—and a comprehensive—mind. He 
will be remembered among the Court's finest 
figures. 

To fill the vacancy left by Frankfurter's 
retirement the President has named Arthur 
J. Goldberg, who leaves the post of Secre- 
tary of Labor. Mr. Goldberg, already highly 
respected for his legal abilities before he 
entered the Cabinet, has grown steadily in 
public esteem. Early fears that as a former 
lawyer for labor he would in high office act 
as an advocate of labor above other interests 
have been dispelled. He has proved his 
statement that as a Cabinet member he con- 
sidered himself “counsel for the public in- 
terest.” As a Justice of the Supreme Court 
the public interest, within the terms of 
the Constitution, will be his sole concern. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1962] 
Mr. JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


The appointment of Arthur J. Goldberg 
brings to the Supreme Court a strong be- 
liever in the necessity for expanding Gov- 
ernment activities to meet the complex re- 
quirements of our industrial society. His 
record as Secretary of Labor has demon- 
strated the astonishing diversity of his tal- 
ents. He was by all odds the most activist 
head that the Labor Department ever had; 
yet he found time to counsel the President 
on Federal aid for the arts, mental illness, 
juvenile delinquency, psychological warfare, 
race relations, African affairs and even a 
plan to beautify Federal buildings. 

Despite fears that his long association with 
organized labor might make him too pro- 
union, he stood unflinchingly for the 
primacy of the national interest in labor- 
management relations. Indeed, his vigor on 
this score has been so intense that leaders 
in both camps have voiced concern lest Gov- 
ernment become excessively powerful in the 
economy. 

Perhaps his most difficult adjustment now 
will be to chain his restless energy to the 
reflective life of a judge exercising the fate- 
ful and timeless responsibilities of the high 
Court. Undoubtedly the President could 
have found a legal scholar of greater dis- 
tinction, but scholarly attainment is not 
always the measure of a great judge. We 
must add that we do not like the implication 
in Mr. Goldberg’s appointment to succeed 
Mr. Frankfurter that some kind of religious 
“balance” has to be maintained on the 
Court. 

But Mr. Goldberg is possessed of intellect, 
compassion, and a capacity for articulating 
abstract and abstruse issues in terms of 
human understanding. If he can add to 
these qualities the detachment and restraint 
a jurist must have, he will have vindicated 
the President's choice. 


September 21 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) News, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 
CHANGE IN THE COURT 

Retiring Associate Justice Felix Frankfur- 
ter has left his mark on the Supreme Court. 

Now almost 80, he has seen, during his 23 
years of service, sweeping changes in the 
public’s opinion. 

When appointed by F.D.R., he was consid- 
ered a dangerous radical. There were sneer- 
ing jokes about “Frankfurter’s hotdogs.” 
Then he was accused of being a crusty old 
conservative, His final ruling, on the ques- 
tion of the imbalance between city and rural 
representation in State legislatures, found 
him in the recently familiar role of dissent. 

As his successor, President Kennedy has 
named Arthur J. Goldberg. Like Justice 
Frankfurter, he is a scholar and was a na- 
tionally known lawyer before being named 
Secretary of Labor. 

He proved to be the most active and prob- 
ably the most effective Secretary of Labor 
in recent times. 

We hope he brings to the Supreme Court 
the abilities he has shown in other fields. 
Whether he will be listed as a conservative 
or liberal is anybody’s guess. Men often 
change after being named to the High Court. 

Goldberg’s successor as Secretary of Labor, 
W. Willard Wirtz, was his right-hand man 
in many negotiations. 

The changes in Washington look promis- 
ing. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Aug. 30, 
1962] 


SUPREME COURT CHANGES 


With Justice Frankfurter’s retirement and 
Secretary Goldberg’s appointment to succeed 
him, the Supreme Court loses one good man 
and gains another. Justice Frankfurter was 
an ornament to the Court. He was can- 
tankerous at times and not always easy in 
his relations with his colleagues. But he 
was an ornament of the Court, He was 
learned in the law, he had a cultural back- 
ground far wider than most members of that 
tribunal, he had enjoyed an intimate con- 
tact with public affairs and public men 
from the time of Theodore Roosevelt, with 
whom he was on terms of friendship, on 
down through Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
appointed him a Justice in 1939. 

In addition to these obvious advantages, 
Justice Frankfurter could write, a qualifica- 
tion which not all judges possess. His opin- 
ions were not always concise but they were 
clear. Although he had been an advocate 
of progressive measures throughout his 
career as a member of the Harvard Law 
School faculty, he became during his service 
on the bench rather conservative. His con- 
servatism was not, however, of the standpat 
variety but was rather the result of a rea- 
soned philosophy of the law in which a 
central principle was that courts should be 
cautious about intruding themselves into 
areas primarily reserved by the Constitution 
for the executive or legislative arms of the 
Government. 

Secretary Goldberg is a man of different 
temperament and different experience. He 
is not the accomplished writer Justice Frank- 
furter is, and he lacks the wide cultural 
background of the man he succeeds, but he 
has a far more intimate acquaintance with 
practical affairs. Mr, Frankfurter had little 
experience in the practice of law, while Mr. 
Goldberg has been arguing important labor 
cases before the courts almost from the be- 
ginning of his professional career. He has 
appeared in some of these cases before the 
U.S. Supreme Court and has won them. Yet 
his record since he became Secretary of Labor 
under President Kennedy shows that he can 
be impartial. One of his chief accomplish- 
ments as the head of his Department has 
been in the negotiation of stubborn labor 
disputes which threaten to affect the econ- 
omy in an adverse way or that impeded the 
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production of needed articles for defense. 
Among others he helped to negotiate the 
steel wage settlement earlier this year which 
prevented a strike and which was generally 
noninflationary. 

Indeed, the only regret about Mr. Gold- 
berg’s elevation to the Supreme Court is the 
fact that his talents in dealing with labor 
controversies will no longer be at the dis- 
posal of the administration. The President 
will have difficulty in finding for the Labor 
Department a new head as likable and as 
effective in his dealings with the public as 
the man whose nomination to the Supreme 
Court will soon go to the Senate. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Aug. 31, 1962] 


A Man Grows tn CHICAGO—GOLDBERG, A GOOD 
APPOINTMENT 


President Kennedy’s nomination of Labor 
Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg to succeed 
Justice Felix Frankfurter on the U.S. Su- 
preme Court will meet with widespread ap- 
proval. As a member of the Cabinet, Gold- 
berg, a Chicago attorney who specialized in 
the labor field, achieved a stature few who 
have headed the Labor Department ever 
reached. 

Predictions as to the course a new Justice 
will take are usually meaningless. Justice 
Frankfurter, widely regarded as an ultra- 
conservative for the past decade, was known 
as a New Dealer when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
put him on the bench. Justice Hugo L. 
Black was widely assailed for his one-time 
Ku Klux Klan membership. Today, he is 
widely assailed—even more so—for his liberal 
decisions, especially in the area of civil 
rights. 

As a member of the court, Goldberg, at the 
outset, will probably reflect the philosophy 
of the New Frontier, adding, in so doing, to 
the Court's liberal viewpoint. 

His outstanding characteristic is that of a 
pragmatist, however. Anyone who attempts 
to categorize Goldberg philosophically today 
is apt to be wrong tomorrow, as were those 
who labeled Justice Frankfurter a New 
Dealer in his early days. 

Goldberg’s career as Labor Secretary has 
been distinguished by the impartiality with 
which he served. When he was first ap- 
pointed some thought he would be a spokes- 
man for organized labor only. For he was 
then attorney for the United Steelworkers of 
the AFL-CIO. He quickly dispelled that no- 
tion, however. His Cabinet career has been 
characterized by impartiality in conflicts be- 
tween labor and management. He has 
served the public well. 

His understanding of organized labor, 
coupled with his proper appreciation of his 
role as Secretary, made him exceedingly ef- 
fective in resolving labor controversies. Un- 
doubtedly, he will take to the Court the same 
fine sense of objectivity he displayed in the 
post he is now leaving. 

Typically, the Secretary was engaged in 
efforts to settle a labor dispute at the mo- 
ment the President announced his Court ap- 
pointment. This able Chicagoan has a fine 
legal mind and a high sense of public duty. 

He has the opportunity in the many years 
ahead—he is 54 years old—to be one of the 
really great judges of the land. 

A native of Chicago—the son of immigrant 
parents—and a graduate of Northwestern 
University, Goldberg’s career should be an 
inspiration to American youth. For it illus- 
trates that this is still a land of oppor- 
tunity. 

Justice Frankfurter has had an illustrious 
career, as Mr. Kennedy said in announcing 
the retirement. Few Justices, the President 
said, have made as great or lasting impact 
upon the law as has he. 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1962] 

Mr. FRANKFURTER RETIRES 

“It would be impossible,” said the great 

Learned Hand a few years ago, “for me to 
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think of any other judge whose continuance 
in his duties I welcome more unreservedly.” 
He was speaking of Felix Frankfurter, whose 
retirement as Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States was re- 
gretfully announced yesterday by President 
Kennedy. 

It is, in fact, difficult to think of the 
Supreme Court without Felix Frankfurter, 
who has served on it with extraordinary vi- 
tality, perception and effectiveness for nearly 
a quarter of a century. Now almost 80 years 
old, Justice Frankfurter has felt it necessary 
to retire for reasons of health. He will be 
acutely missed, this former law professor 
with the sharply inquiring eyes, the un- 
quenchable curiosity, boundless energy and 
profound devotion to the sanctity of the 
Court as a cornerstone of American liberty. 
Assailed in this earlier days as a dangerous 
radical—his appointment by President 
Roosevelt aroused a furor from the right— 
and criticized in his latter days as an en- 
crusted conservative, Felix Frankfurter’s own 
philosophy rejects such labels as irrelevant 
in the formulation of his judicial opinions. 

Justice Frankfurter has been called “a man 
of contradictions,” and indeed in many ways 
he is; but he has been consistent in his be- 
lief that the Court is a court and not a legis- 
lature. In one of his most famous opinions 
he wrote: “As judges we are neither Jew nor 
gentile, neither Catholic nor agnostic. * * * 
As a member of this Court Iam not justified 
in writing my private notions of policy into 
the Constitution, no matter how deeply I 
may cherish them or how mischievous I may 
deem their disregard.” 

Justice Frankfurter’s view of the role of 
the Court is, of course, not universally ac- 
cepted, and many serious students of con- 
stitutional law believe it to be too restrictive. 
But no one would dispute the keenness and 
vigor of his mind, and, whether or not one 
agreed with him, no one could fail to appre- 
ciate, right up to the last day he sat on the 
Bench, the high intellect and complete in- 
tegrity that permeated his opinions. 


[From the New York Times, August 30, 1962] 
MR. JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


The appointment of Arthur J. Goldberg 
brings to the Supreme Court a strong believer 
in the necessity for expanding Government 
activities to meet the complex requirements 
of our industrial society. His record as Sec- 
retary of Labor has demonstrated the as- 
tonishing diversity of his talents. He was 
by all odds the most activist head that the 
Labor Department ever had; yet he found 
time to counsel the President on Federal aid 
for the arts, mental illness, juvenile delin- 
quency, psychological warfare, race relations, 
African affairs and even a plan to beautify 
Federal buildings. 

Despite fears that his long association with 
organized labor might make him too pro- 
union, he stood unflinchingly for the pri- 
macy of the national interest in labor-man- 
agement relations. Indeed, his vigor on this 
score has been so intense that leaders in both 
camps have voiced concern lest Government 
become excessively powerful in the economy. 

Perhaps his most difficult adjustment now 
will be to chain his restless energy to the re- 
flective life of a judge exercising the fateful 
and timeless responsibilities of the High 
Court. Undoubtedly the President could 
have found a legal scholar of greater distinc- 
tion, but scholarly attainment is not always 
the measure of a great Judge. We must add 
that we do not like the implication in Mr. 
Goldberg’s appointment to succeed Mr. 
Frankfurter that some kind of religious bal- 
ance” has to be maintained on the Court. 

But Mr. Goldberg is possessed of intellect, 
compassion and a capacity for articulating 
abstract and abstruse issues in terms of 
human understanding. If he can add to 
these qualities the detachment and restraint 
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a jurist must have, he will haye vindicated 
the President's choice. 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, 
Aug. 30, 1962] 


FRANKFURTER Harp To REPLACE 


The departure of Felix Frankfurter from 
the Supreme Court of the United States is 
a major event in the history of the American 
judiciary, comparable, in its way, to the de- 
partures of Holmes, Cardozo and Brandeis. 

For 22 years, this small, spry man with a 
massive and lively intellect has helped to 
shape the constitutional philosophy of the 
Nation with a dedication, diligence and 
scholarship that have rarely been equaled on 
the Bench. 

More than any of his contemporaries, he 
has elevated and championed the principle 
of judicial restraint, the doctrine that courts 
should use their powers sparingly and hesi- 
tate to overturn the democratic decisions 
of popularly elected legislatures. 

As a law professor during the 1930's, 
Frankfurter argued in the law journals that 
the Court should use judicial restraint in 
dealing with the social legislation of the 
New Deal. 

Later, as a member of the Court, he used 
judicial restraint himself to uphold more 
conservative legislation which conflicted with 
his own political philosophy. 

In the first period, he was called a liberal, 
in the second, a conservative. But in both 
periods he was true to his conviction that 
judges should not set their private judg- 
ments above the judgments of lawmakers, 
in the absence of clear constitutional viola- 
tion. 

In close constitutional questions, he be- 
lieved in giving the lawmakers the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Frankfurter also brought to the Bench a 
high sense of judicial ethics. He believed 
that judges should deliver their opinions 
from the Bench, and not in public speeches 
or at cocktail parties. 

Even in private discussions, he invariably 
refused to take up topics that might come 
to his attention officially later on in cases 
brought before the Court. 

His Court opinions—majority, concurring, 
and dissenting—constitute a major contribu- 
tion to the structure of American constitu- 
tional law. Wrong or right, Frankfurter 
always shed valuable light on the issue be- 
fore the Bench and always wrote with vigor 
and good style. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, the man President 
Kennedy has chosen to fill Frankfurter’s 
place, will have a difficult time measuring up 
to Frankfurter’s standards of excellence. 

Goldberg is a bright and fairminded law- 
yer who has been an active and effective 
Secretary of Labor. In his busy and partisan 
life as a champion of labor, he has not had 
occasion to display the judicious tempera- 
ment and extensive legal scholarship that 
are sometimes associated with the High 
Bench. 

But no one can predict how a Justice will 
behave until he is tested. When called on 
to perform the high task of interpreting the 
Constitution, Justices often manage to 
transcend their political and economic pre- 
dilections and the commitments of their 
pre-judicial lives. Many Justices have sur- 
prised both their critics and their friends 
by their development on the Bench, 

Goldberg is a man of intelligence and in- 
tegrity. He is capable of bringing new wis- 
dom and honor to the highest Court in the 
land. 


[From the Kansas City (Kans.) Kansan, 
Sept. 4, 1962] 
IMMIGRANTS’ BOY 
President Kennedy has proved to be ready 


to fill vacancies when they occur. So he 
was quick to announce a successor on the 
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Supreme Court for retiring Felix Frankfur- 
ter. He was ready with the name of Secre- 
tary of Labor Arthur Joseph Goldberg. The 
appointment has been widely approved. 

The Republican leader, Senator EVERETT 
DIRKSEN, said he “measures up to every 
standard required for a place on the Supreme 
Court.” 

His wife Dorothy said: “He has a judi- 
cial temperament if anyone has.” 

After this it was a foregone conclusion that 
the Senate would ratify his appointment. 

What caused some raised eyebrows was the 
selection of a lawyer whose identification had 
been chiefly with labor. It is significant, 
however, that he was not a labor leader but 
a specialist in labor law, with unions as his 
clients. 

Goldberg has been an indefatigable settler 
of strikes during his tenure as Secretary of 
Labor. This ability to seek and arrange 
compromise will not be lost in the High 
Court. 

Goldberg is the son of immigrant parents, 
one of 11 children who worked his way 
through law school to get his start in life. 
The story of Arthur Goldberg is truly an 
American saga. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 8, 1962 
AMERICA SINGS IN GOLDBERG STORY—RISE OF 
IMMIGRANT’s SON TO HIGH COURT MIRRORS 
U.S. PRINCIPLE OF OPPORTUNITY 
(By Ralph McGill) 

A newspaper reader looked up from the 
story of Arthur Joseph Goldberg's appoint- 
ment to the U.S. Supreme Court and said: 
“You can hear America singing in this.” 

One can. There is the singing of America 
in the story of the son of devout immigrant 
Russian Jews whose life story mirrors the 
deep and abiding principles of this country— 
of opportunity. We too often forget (and, 
indeed, some no longer know) that there is 
written on the base of our Statue of Liberty: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 
tome! 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 


Arthur Goldberg, who will resign as Secre- 
tary of Labor to become an Associate Justice 
of the great tribunal, is an inspiration to all 
who know him. The story of his life is as 
American as Indian corn. Joseph and Re- 
becca Goldberg came from Russia’s persecu- 
tions and ghettos to America. They landed 
at San Francisco. Joseph Goldberg worked 
his way, with his family, to Texas. He was a 
peddler, talking but a few words of English. 
A year and a half later he moved to Chicago. 
Out of his meager savings he acquired an old 
blind horse. He would go to the markets be- 
fore dawn and buy fruit and vegetables. 
These he would sell to hotels and restaurants. 

Arthur Goldberg was born August 8, 1908. 
The newly appointed Associate Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court remembers rides with his 
father in that wagon, behind the patient, 
blind horse. He recalls bringing home some 
of the unsalable, half-spoiled fruit and shar- 
ing it with other boys in the tenement slum 
where they lived. Those were the days when 
the Irish immigrants were also a despised, 
discriminated-against minority. They, too, 
were crowded in that slum. Now and then 
Arthur Goldberg meets with successful Irish- 
Americans out of the slums. They laugh 
together about the fights between the rival 
groups of Jewish and Irish boys. (We do 
ourselyes an injustice if we forget how this 
Nation has been enriched by the products of 
the melting pot.) 

The young Goldberg grew up with a passion 
for books and education. His father could 
never get over the wonders of America—a 
country that provided free books and schools 
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for everyone. The boy had many jobs. He 
worked his way through Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School. He was at the top of his 
class that graduated in 1929. A law office 
hired him to write briefs. The pay was $20 
a week. The depression came on. Another 
law firm hired the brilliant young man to 
work on mortgage foreclosures. He took it— 
but soon quit. The work was distasteful to 
him. Too many people were losing all they 
had in those cruel years. He opened a law 
office. His first clients were from labor. He 
became a specialist in labor law. 

He is a profound student, a scholar and a 
lover of truth. His wife is a fine artist. The 
family shares a liking for art and music. He 
has enormous patience. He un- 
usual energy and he does not spare himself. 

As Secretary of Labor he has labored hard 
to develop the philosophy wrapped up in a 
question which grows out of any head-on dis- 
pute—“What is the alternative?” He has 
insisted that, in all clashes between manage- 
ment and labor, the national interest be given 
priority. 

The President's telephone call notifying 
him that his name would be placed in nomi- 
nation for the highest judicial appointment, 
found him trying to prevent a railroad 
strike. One who was privy to the long, fruit- 
less sessions, said the Secretary asked over 
and over, when there was no meeting of 
minds, “What alternative do you suggest?” 
There was none. This puzzles him—as it 
does many other men—that intelligent men 
can offer no alternative to a work stoppage 
which will adversely affect the national econ- 
omy and welfare. 

Quiet, positive, dedicated to the basic, 
mighty principles of this country, his ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court does cause 
us to hear America singing. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Aug. 30, 1962] 


GOLDBERG TO SUPREME COURT 


The Nation’s Supreme Court will lose one 
good member and get another. The President 
announced yesterday Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, 79, is retiring because of bad health 
and Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg, 54 will 
be nominated to take his place. 

Both are Jewish. It is bad precedent that 
influences a President to put men on the 
court or in his Cabinet because of religion, 
race or politics. Merit should be the sole 
criterion. 

The fact that most administrations go 
along with the practice—including the 
Eisenhower regime—is no excuse. No doubt 
Mr. Kennedy deliberately replaced a Jew with 
a Jew. 

But there was more to this decision than 
playing political chairs with minorities. Mr. 
Goldberg has a thoroughly sound reputa- 
tion and should develop into as illustrious 
a member of the Supreme bench as Mr. 
Frankfurter, 

The Labor Secretary is an excellent lawyer, 
a successful one. He has no judicial experi- 
ence, which is unfortunate. But neither did 
Justice Frankfurter, or Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and many others. 

Mr. Goldberg has been one of the more 
outstanding members of the Kennedy Cabi- 
net, a tremendously hard worker, an official 
loyal to the administration and loyal to his 
public trust. 

A certain amount of doubt greeted his 
selection for the Labor job. He had been 
general counsel for the CIO, then for the 
AFL-CIO. But when he became Secretary of 
Labor, he was no longer a professional ad- 
vocate of labor. He was concerned with 
workers’ welfare, as the position demanded. 
But his highest concern was with the over- 
all welfare of the Nation. He proved this 
by hard work as mediator and tough criti- 
cism of evil labor policies. 

There is every reason to expect Mr. Gold- 
berg will prove an able Justice of the Su- 
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preme Court. The Senate should ratify this 
appointment. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 
JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


In naming Arthur J. Goldberg to the Su- 
preme Court vacancy caused by Justice Felix 
Frankfurter’s resignation, President Ken- 
nedy has chosen a man who has in less than 
3 years piled up a fine record as a public 
servant. To the secretaryship of Labor Mr. 
Goldberg brought a remarkable intelligence 
and a devotion to duty that made him one 
of the two or three outstanding members of 
the Cabinet. 

It was a tribute to his intelligence and fair- 
mindedness that his appointment to the 
Cabinet, after his service as general counsel 
to the steelworkers, was generally accepted 
with favor even by those to whom his close 
affiliation with organized labor might have 
been disquieting. 

In the Cabinet he has displayed unusual 
vigor along with great restraint. There have 
been no complaints that he was predisposed 
to judge every labor dispute from the view- 
point of a labor sympathizer. On the con- 
trary, some labor elements have expressed 
the view that they found his judicial fair- 
ness a little trying. 

Some of the comments on Mr. Goldberg's 
appointment to the High Court have men- 
tioned his lack of experience as a judge but 
balancing that lack are his keen mind, his 
experience in fields affecting human interests 
and his vigor. Although he is reckoned a 
liberal, it would be well not to assign him to 
this or that category on the Bench. Supreme 
Court Justices have a way of sometimes de- 
veloping unexpected habits of thought once 
they take a seat so far above the ordinary 
political concerns. 

Mr. Goldberg takes the place of an illustri- 
ous predecessor. An ultra-New Dealer when 
he was appointed, Justice Frankfurter has 
been seen in recent years as a member of 
the more conservative group in the Court, 
We regret that the state of his health did 
not permit him to stay in his post and, in- 
deed, Mr. Kennedy has indicated that he re- 
grets that the appointment of Mr. Goldberg 
was necessary at this time. He had intended 
Mr. Goldberg for the Supreme Court all 
along, apparently, but might have preferred 
to make the appointment at a later date, to 
give his Secretary of Labor further scope for 
his abilities in the labor post. 

In naming W. Willard Wirtz, Under Secre- 
tary of Labor, to Mr. Goldberg's vacated po- 
sition, Mr. Kennedy clearly indicates his con- 
fidence in the training Mr. Wirtz has had 
under the former Secretary and in his ability 
to carry forward Mr. Goldberg's plans and 
program. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune] 
Mr. JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


The appointment of Arthur J. Goldberg 
to the Supreme Court has been received with 
general approval throughout the United 
States. It has been particularly well re- 
ceived in Chicago where Mr. Goldberg is 
known most intimately, for here he was 
born, went to school and college, studied 
law, and first distinguished himself as a 
practicing lawyer. 

We are not among those who will under- 
take to predict how Mr. Goldberg will vote 
on the important cases that are about to 
come to the Court’s attention. We will 
venture to predict that he is too good a 
lawyer to accept specious defenses even of 
causes which he favors, and he is too in- 
dependent a man to allow former associa- 
tions with clients or Government to domi- 
nate his thinking on the Bench. 

Mr. Goldberg showed great promise when 
he was graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Law School at the head of his class. 
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He has been an able, disinterested, and tire- 
less public servant since he became Secretary 
of Labor. There is every reason to hope that 
as a Justice of the Supreme Court he will 
make an important contribution to the law of 
this country. 

Those who think that Mr. Goldberg will 
be a radical judge because he represented 
great trade unions as a lawyer may be fooled 
as others were fooled when Justice Frank- 
furter was appointed to the Court. They 
were certain that Mr. Frankfurter would be 
the least conservative man on the Bench 
and that his agile mind would be at the 
service of every leftist cause that came to 
the Court’s attention. 

In fact, Mr. Justice Frankfurter retires 
from the Court amid the sighs of conserva- 
tives who have come to regard him as their 
strongest friend on the Bench. We doubt 
that this reputation is wholly deserved, but 
Mr. Frankfurter has been, indeed, the chief 
spokesman for judicial restraint, meaning 
that he doesn’t want the Supreme Court to 
invade the territory that he thinks the Con- 
stitution gives to the various State legisla- 
tures, State courts and the State and Federal 
regulatory commissions, This attitude of his 
has made him a radical when these bodies 
have gone that way and a conservative when 
they have moved in the other direction. 

Mr. Frankfurter will be missed from the 
Court. We may be sure that the new man 
will be very different but he, too, is a man 
of outstanding talents and in the long run 
may prove to be no less influential in set- 
ting the Court’s direction. 


[From the New Republic, Sept. 10, 1962] 
MR. JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


Not a dozen of the nearly 100 men who 
have been Justices of the Supreme Court 
have left a creative mark on our constitu- 
tional history. Among the moderns—ex- 
cluding any still sitting—one counts Bran- 
deis, Holmes, perhaps Hughes, perhaps 
Stone, possibly Cardozo, and certainly Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter. Such a retirement as 
his has its impact not merely on the balance 
of votes but on the entire judicial landscape. 
To use a more suggestive figure, it is the 
magnetic field within which the Justices op- 
erate that has been altered. The removal 
of a creative influence which has radiated 
powerfully for over 20 years necessarily im- 
plies a rearrangement of past patterns in 
what is a continuing process of action and 
reaction within the Court. 

Some make the facile assumption that the 
contours of the new arrangement can be 
readily predicted. But if this will no doubt 
prove to be the case on many important is- 
sues (the new Justice would not have been 
likely to join the Frankfurter dissent in the 
Baker versus Carr reapportionment deci- 
sion). Mr, Goldberg’s legal thought, as it 
might affect the issues likely to face the 
Court in the near future, has not been so 
clearly delineated as one might imagine. 
He shares the very broad consensus on the 
relative weight of property and individual 
rights which Justice Frankfurter—with Jus- 
tices Black and Douglas among those still 
living—established in the decade following 
the upheaval of the Courtpacking fight of 
1937. But the issues currently before the 
Court arise within rather than about that 
consensus. Moreover, the history of the 
Court is replete with examples of a rather 
surprising intellectual sea change following 
appointment to the Court. Who would have 
expected that exprosecutor Earl Warren 
would make his notable about-face in crim- 
inal cases after several years on the bench 
and prove so consistently a partisan of de- 
fendants’ rights? Or that Hugo Black, an 
Alabamian, would rub out all trace of his 
youthful political colors while Indiana New 
Dealer Sherman Minton was revealing him- 
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self as inhospitable to the claims of civil 
liberties. 

It can be said in welcoming the appoint- 
ment of the new Justice with the greatest 
satisfaction that he is a man of first-rate 
intellectual capacity, and that as an expe- 
rienced practitioner before the Court he has 
a sophisticated understanding of its func- 
tion and its ways. His contribution to the 
Kennedy administration has been notable 
for his forthright disregard of old ties with 
organized labor in shaping a new doctrine 
of the national interest in labor-manage- 
ment disputes. Mr. Kennedy is said to have 
felt a sense of obligation to Mr. Goldberg 
for his early support of the Kennedy candi- 
dacy and for his willingness to burn his 
bridges in the cause of the administration 
despite the fact that on such major matters 
as the tax cut his pleas have been over- 
ruled. The President is also reported to 
have remarked that the designation of a 
Jewish appointee in this instance need not 
forever doom the chances of the also-ran 
who was passed over in favor of Mr. Gold- 
berg—Harvard Law School Professor Paul 
Freund. 


[From the New York Mirror, Aug. 31, 1962] 
Mn. JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


The Nation and the administration lose a 
good Secretary of Labor in the appointment 
of Arthur Goldberg to the Supreme Court. 
He succeeds retiring Justice Felix Frank- 
furter. 

It is as futile to speculate on Goldberg’s 
future place in the High Court as it might 
have been to speculate on Frankfurter's at 
the time of his appointment in 1939. Many 
considered him a wildeyed radical then. He 
retires a conservative, a bulwark of consti- 
tutional law. 

Goldberg formerly was chief counsel of the 
AFL-CIO, but as Labor Secretary he was not 
a partisan, 

A “let’s-get-the-facts” man, he has worked 
diligently and often successfully to compro- 
mise opposing viewpoints. He has a keen 
legal mind, though no judicial experience. 
We wish him, on the Bench, a continuation 
of the success he has steadily achieved over 
the years. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 30, 
1962] 


SHIFTING THE BALANCE? 


President Kennedy's second appointment 
to the Supreme Court suggests the possi- 
bility of a change in the Court's attitude to- 
ward its own role and toward the Constitu- 
tion. 

Certainly Secretary of Labor Goldberg is 
well qualified to sit on the Bench in place of 
the veteran Justice Frankfurter, who is re- 
tiring on account of ill health as he ap- 
proaches the age of 80. Mr. Goldberg is a 
veteran lawyer and is generally acknowl- 
edged to be one of the most effective men in 
the Kennedy administration. 

Mr. Goldberg was known to be high on the 
list of potential court appointees, but some 
Officials thought the President might not 
want to let him go from the Cabinet at a 
crucial time. As Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Goldberg has the delicate task of mediating 
strikes and holding the line against wage 
inflation while maintaining the administra- 
tion’s relations with labor. 

The fact that the President was neverthe- 
less willing to nominate Mr. Goldberg indi- 
cates the importance which Mr. Kennedy 
now attaches to the third branch. His first 
appointment, that of Justice White last 
April, almost seemed designed to avoid a 
Senate conflict over confirmation or the 
Court or its ideas. In any event the White 
appointment brought almost automatic sup- 
port from conservatives and liberals alike. 
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Mr. Goldberg offers a different prospect. 
His labor background and his long public 
record illustrate a commitment to liberal- 
ism, though not a doctrinaire one. Would 
he agree with Justice Frankfurter, for ex- 
ample, that the courts ought to keep hands 
off reapportionment issues? Would he 
agree with the thin majority led by his 
predecessor that individual rights should so 
often be governed by the powers and assumed 
requirements of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches? Would he, in short, agree 
with Justice Frankfurter's long insistence on 
a narrow interpretation of judicial restraint? 

If Mr. Goldberg did not agree on these mat- 
ters, he would then find himself on the side 
of Chief Justice Warren and Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Brennan, His appointment 
would turn a minority into a majority. It 
would, in effect, remake the Court. 

Na one can predict, of course, exactly how 
a man will develop on the Nation's Highest 
Bench, when faced with complex issues of 
national substance. Indeed, this second 
appointment to the Court may not be Mr. 
Kennedy’s last. But at this point the Gold- 
berg nomination appears to represent a firm 
presidential effort to shift the balance on 
the Supreme Court. 

Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 


ARTHUR GOLDBERG, ABLE SUCCESSOR To JUSTICE 
FELIX FRANKFURTER 

Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter 
is said to have taken the late Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes as his model. Justice 
Holmes, who had possessed one of the great 
legal minds of his time, persisted on the 
bench after he was 90 years old and he was 
too enfeebled to meet his responsibilities. At 
the request of other members of the Court, 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes under- 
took the unpleasant duty of asking Justice 
Holmes to retire. Justice Holmes yielded 
gracefully. 

Justice Frankfurter, at 79, had suffered a 
severe stroke and reached a point like that 
which dictated the retirement of Justice 
Holmes. We don't know, of course, whether 
anybody suggested to Justice Frankfurter 
that he ought to put his judicial robes aside. 
At any rate, he has done so with natural sor- 
row and also with dignity. 

He was appointed to the bench by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1939. Since he had been 
one of the architects of the New Deal, it was 
feared by many conservatives that he would 
become a juristic radical. As the years 
passed, this fear became increasingly ridicu- 
lous. As a matter of fact, he came to be 
usually on the side opposite to that of 
another old New Dealer, Justice Hugo L. 
Black, when the Court divided on conserva- 
tive-liberal lines. 

President Hoover chose a good man, Benja- 
min Cardozo of New York, to succeed Justice 
Holmes. And President Kennedy is fortunate 
in having available another good man, Labor 
Secretary Arthur Goldberg, to succeed 
Justice Frankfurter, who, incidentally, was 
the successor of Justice Cardozo. It may be 
argued that Mr. Goldberg, having won his 
legal celebrity in labor cases, will be a biased 
judge. His high character argues against 
this. 

We heartily agree with President Kennedy 
that Mr. Goldberg's “scholarly approach to 
the law, combined with his deep understand- 
ing of our economic and political systems, 
will make him a valuable member of the 
Court.” Mr. Goldberg’s ambition from his 
youth to become a Supreme Court Justice 
indicates a veneration for that office which 
would not tolerate prejudgment of cases. 

To take Mr. Goldberg's place in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the President has promoted 
Under Secretary W. Willard Wirtz, whose ex- 
perience and integrity well suit him for the 
office. 


From the 
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{From the Boston (Mass.) Record American, 
Sept. 1, 1962] 
THE SUPREME COURT 


Virtually the entire spectrum of national 
opinion has welcomed President Kennedy’s 
choice of Arthur S. Goldberg as a Supreme 
Court Judge. This in itself is a tribute to 
Mr. Goldberg, a man and lawyer of singular 
ability and intellect. 

The former Secretary of Labor came to the 
Kennedy administration after a distinguished 
career as the country’s leading labor lawyer. 
As such he was greeted in Washington with 
the expectation that he would be frankly 
partisan toward labor in his new post. 

But Mr. Goldberg became Secretary of 
Labor for all the people, not for any par- 
ticular interest. He proved this in his tire- 
less application toward the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes, gaining the same respect 
from industry he had earned from labor. 
He pursued his duties with a single motiva- 
tion: The national interest. As a Supreme 
Court Justice he can be expected to prove 
the same pillar of objectivity on the Bench 
as in the Cabinet. 

The President's selection of Mr. Goldberg 
is to be applauded; the new Justice will no 
doubt continue the historic tradition of our 
highest Court. 

He will be replacing one of the greatest 
Jurists in the history of the legislative 
branch, Felix Frankfurter. Brilliant, inquisi- 
tive, dedicated and controversial, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter's departure from the Bench for 
reasons of health at an advanced age can 
only be viewed with deep regret. He made 
history during his tenure and enriched the 
heritage of his Nation. 


[From the Washington Afro American, 
Sept. 8, 1962] 
MR. JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


Two days after Secretary of Labor Arthur 
J. Goldberg was appointed to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, a colored lady called our of- 
fice and said: “I feel so good about his ap- 
pointment, it’s almost as if I had been ap- 
pointed.” 

This exultant expression which swept most 
Americans fairly well sums up a universal 
reaction, 

For if any one man in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has become a symbol of all the 
good and the honesty in humanity, it has 
been Arthur J. Goldberg. 

If there has been one man with whom 
large numbers of Americans, particularly 18 
million colored citizens who must still travel 
the rocky road to equality can identify, it’s 
Arthur J. Goldberg. 

Last year, after the first 6 months of the 
Kennedy administration, the Washington 
Afro rated the 10 Cabinet Secretaries on 
the basis of performance and publicly ex- 
pressed attitudes on civil rights. 

Arthur J. Goldberg was a mighty “first.” 
Nobody remotely touched him. 

Six months later, we rated them again. 
He had outdistanced the other nine Cabinet 
Secretaries by greater lengths in accomplish- 
ment in a most sensitive field. 

The most valuable and dramatic lesson 
of Mr. Goldberg’s appointment—above and 
beyond the fact that he was the son of poor 
Jewish immigrants—is that an honest, dedi- 
cated liberal who feels his convictions in 
the pit of his stomach can succeed master- 
fully in public life. 

While the overwhelming majority of offi- 
cials in the Kennedy ation have 
been content to preserve the Eisenhower 
status quo on civil rights, Mr. Goldberg has 
moved forthrightly to alter a Federal pat- 
tern of bigotry. 

_ Suffice it to say his appointment to the 
Supreme Court is one of the finest deeds 
in nearly 2 years of President Kennedy's 
administration. 
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The Washington Afro proudly congratu- 
lates the President and extends our warmest 
and fondest best wishes to Mr. and Mrs. 
Goldberg and their family on this very happy 
occasion. We know he will serve with high- 
est judicial distinction. 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 5, 1962] 

Mr, JUSTICE GOLDBERG 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

As President Kennedy had to appoint a 
successor to Justice Felix Frankfurter on the 
U.S. Supreme Court, it is only fitting that he 
should have found a moderate liberal, one 
who believes in a humanitarian capitalism 
and who respects the law. It is always to be 
presumed that when a President makes a 
principal appointment, he is likely to follow 
his own ideas and his own conscience. Presi- 
dent Kennedy is developing into a moderate 
liberal. 

When Justice Frankfurter was appointed 
to the Supreme Court, he was attacked as an 
excessive liberal, as a Socialist, as an enemy 
of our way of life. During the whole of his 
career, Frankfurter had been a Jeffersonian 
Democrat, a firm believer in our law, based on 
the Constitution. When his ideas conflicted 
with those of some of his colleagues, many 
conservatives took him to their hearts as the 
leader of the conservatives on the bench. 
Actually, Frankfurter was motivated neither 
by the excesses of doctrinaire liberalism nor 
by the excesses of doctrinaire conservatism. 

He believed in the law—in the law as an 
instrument to safeguard the individual hu- 
man being from the brutality of tyranny, any 
kind of tyranny. And there can be a tyranny 
of the majority, of minorities or of individ- 
uals. This is a Jeffersonian concept of 
Americanism and is incorporated in the De- 
claration of Independence as well as in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

In Arthur Goldberg, Frankfurter's succes- 
sor to the Supreme Court Bench, the country 
will find a jurist of the same cast of mind. 
Goldberg emerged to prominence out of the 
big labor unions just as Frankfurter reached 
prominence as a professor in the Harvard Law 
School who was deeply concerned with the 
problems of labor. But wherever Goldberg 
served labor, he was a stabilizing personality 
because he believed in the law and in the 
sanctity of a contract and in the need for 
establishing a system in industry which 
would keep up the productivity of the United 
States by a labor-management relationship 
based on binding contracts. The Commu- 
nists want no contracts because, contracts 
in effect, are a limitation on revolutionary 
tactics. 

Goldberg has undoubtedly been the most 
active and most effective Secretary of Labor 
in the history of that office. He brought to 
his work a new concept; namely, that in 
every industrial dispute a third party, the 
people of the United States, sits at the table. 
The people have rights, too. When the 
engineers strike on aircraft, depriving the 
people of an essential service and wasting 
capital investment, the people as customers, 
as investors, have rights which must be rep- 
resented, 

He has not taken the position that labor 
is always right or that management and the 
investor are always wrong. But he has 
taken the position that the welfare of the 
United States must come first. We cannot 
afford the luxury of labor laissez faire any 
more than we can afford the luxury of capi- 
talist laissez faire. We are in trouble and 
we must face our troubles courageously. 
The time when the individual can sacrifice 
the general welfare and the survival of his 
country to satisfy personal whim or even 
personal purposes is gone and is not likely 
to return. 

Arthur Goldberg will be a worthy successor 
to Felix Frankfurter as a moderate jurist 
who probably will oppose making the Su- 
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preme Court a third legislative body. Frank- 
furter opposed that because it is essentially 
unconstitutional. The Court has to do with 
interpreting law, not with making law. The 
temptation for a Supreme Court Justice or 
any justice to pursue obiter dicta rather 
than the law is not unusual. Enormous re- 
straint is required to remember that even 
Solomon had to think twice before rendering 
a final decision, On the other hand, were 
it not for the courage of Chief Justice John 
Marshall we should not today be a Nation. 
His decisions bound the 13 sovereign States 
into one lasting United States. 

It is sad to see Justice Frankfurter go. 
It is unfortunate that Goldberg will not be 
able to complete his term as Secretary of 
Labor. It is fortunate that President Ken- 
nedy resisted all the politics of any judicial 
appointment, the pulling and bargaining, 
the employment of powerful friends, and 
selected one who is by experience and tem- 
perament worthy to sit on the Supreme 
Court Bench in these trying times of transi- 
tion. 


[From the Kansas City Star] 
Fine CHOICE To SUCCEED A FINE JUSTICE 


If Arthur Goldberg takes to the Supreme 
Court the great sense of public responsibility 
that he took to the Labor Department, he will 
be an excellent Justice. 

Certainly we hate to see the brilliant Felix 
Frankfurter step down from the Nation's 
highest tribunal. What a quick-trigger mind 
he possesses. He has contributed greatly 
to the jurisprudence of our times and the 
United States will miss his voice from the 
Bench, 

We recall that when President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt appointed Justice Frankfurter, 
he was labeled as the flaming liberal who 
would upset everything. He retires now as 
the bulwark of the Court’s conservative wing. 

When Arthur Goldberg, a labor lawyer, 
was appointed Secretary of Labor, many peo- 
ple were afraid that he would lead a mili- 
tant labor crusade. But he proved to be a 
man who wore the hat of no single group. 
He was able to thrust behind him his long 
record as a servant of organized labor and 
become a servant of the public. 

We have heard it said—by management and 
union men alike—that Goldberg has been 
the finest Secretary of Labor in history. We 
do not hesitate to suggest that, with the pos- 
sible exception of Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara, Goldberg has been the outstanding 
member of President Kennedy’s Cabinet. 

To be sure, the new Justice is a liberal by 
reputation and certainly we don't accept 
intact the philosophy of Goldberg or anyone 
else. But, such labels as “conservatism” and 
“liberalism” in themselves are not accurate 
measurements of a man's capability as a 
jurist. No one can fully appraise a judge’s 
fundamental thinking until it has been ap- 
plied from the bench in many cases. 

But we do know that Arthur Goldberg is 
skilled in the law, experienced in the courts 
and sharp and analytical in his thinking. 
We have seen, throughout his service in the 
Department of Labor, that he has a finely 
developed sense of public responsibility. 

In all frankness, you have to recognize 
that a court which has lost a man of Justice 
Frankfurter's caliber has been weakened, at 
least temporarily. Similarly, you have to 
recognize that the new of Labor, 
W. Willard Wirtz, has a difficult job to fill. 
We are glad to see Goldberg move up. But 
we have mixed feelings about his departure 
from the highly important Cabinet post. 

Without reservation, however, we join the 
many who recognize Justice Frankfurter’s 
fine service to the law and to the Nation 
We wish him well in his retirement. We 
are confident that in due time, Justice Gold- 
berg will prove to be a worthy successor. 
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[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch, Aug. 
30, 1962] 
THE NEw JUSTICE 


Retirement of Justice Felix Frankfurter 
from the Supreme Court and his replace- 
ment by Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg 
seems sure to strengthen liberal, activist 
philosophies in the Court. However, Gold- 
berg is a man of undoubted intellectual hon- 
esty and ability who by no means holds to 
a narrow, one-sided viewpoint. He is re- 
spected in the business world as well as in 
organized labor. 

Conservatives who fear that the Supreme 
Court has not exercised sufficient caution in 
some of its decisions will regret the loss of 
Justice Frankfurter. When Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed him to the Bench in 
1939 he was criticized in the Senate as a 
“New Deal radical.” He was a firm supporter 
of the New Deal, but gradually became an 
outstanding advocate of the conservative ap- 
proach in Court decisions. 

Unable to carry on his duties since last 
April, and nearing the age of 80, Justice 
Frankfurter retired reluctantly but with the 
realization that his health would no longer 
permit him to give full service to the Court. 
Goldberg, at 54, will bring to the tribunal 
both physical and intellectual vigor. Judg- 
ing by his past record, he will carry a heavy 
workload and will follow the independent 
dictates of his conscience in each case. His 
wide experience in law and government 
should make him a valuable member of the 
Court. 

One field in which the replacement of 
Justice Frankfurter by Secretary Goldberg 
may make a particular difference in Court 
attitudes is that involving the constitution- 
ality of legislative apportionments and rep- 
resentation. Frankfurter's last major opin- 
ion was his dissent from the six to two 
decision of last March which opened the 
apportionment practices of State legislatures 
to Federal court review. He felt this was too 
political a subject for the Supreme Court 
to judge. 

There are numerous complicated questions 
arising from this decision which the Court 
will have to consider in future cases. It 
cannot be said in advance what attitude 
Goldberg will take in such decisions, but it 
is probable he will tend toward a more ac- 
tive role for the Court than Frankfurter 
would espouse. 


[From the Brooklyn (N..) Daily, Aug. 30, 
1962] 


A COMMENDABLE APPOINTMENT 


We have just learned of the appointment 
of Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg to the 
Bench of the Supreme Court. President 
Kennedy is certainly to be commended on 
his choice. 

Mr. Goldberg has been one of the most 
active and efficient members of the New 
Frontier Cabinet. He has been instrumental 
in settling several strikes and preventing 
several others. 

Previous to becoming a member of the 
Cabinet, Mr. Goldberg was a renowned law- 
yer for labor. His vast experience in this 
field and in the Cabinet fully qualifies him 
for the high position he will now occupy. 

We have the utmost respect for Justice 
Felix Frankfurter. His loss will be a great 
one. 

But his successor is as able a man as can 
be found. He will minimize the loss of Mr. 
Frankfurter to as great an extent as possible. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 31, 
1962] 


APPOINTMENTS AT THE TOP 


With the naming of Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg to the Supreme Court, replacing 
the retired Mr. Justice Frankfurter, and the 
appointment of Under Secretary Willard 
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Wirtz to replace Mr. Goldberg in the Labor 
Department, both the Court and the Depart- 
ment have undergone perceptible changes. 

Both Mr. Goldberg and Mr. Wirtz will, un- 
doubtedly, be confirmed in their new posts 
by the Senate. Both are outstanding men, 
well qualified for their new work. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has chosen wisely. 

Yet, as Mr. Goldberg was prompt to note, 
Justice Frankfurter’s unique place will be 
almost impossible to fill. He carried in his 
head and heart a burning ideal of what 
American justice should be and could be. 
The world changed around Frankfurter, but 
Frankfurter's ideal has remained steadfast. 
In his pre-Court years this made him a 
“dangerous radical” who daringly upheld the 
statutory rights of Sacco and Vanzetti.. In 
recent years this made him a “conservative” 
who time after time upheld the law as writ- 
ten, regardless of personal emotional reac- 
tions to it. 

Through all his nearly 25 years on the 
Supreme Court, Justice Frankfurter clung 
to his concept that the function of the Bench 
is to interpret statutes, not write them. 

While Mr. Goldberg may not be endowed 
with quite the same kind of objectivity as 
the jurist whose place he takes, he is no 
less alert, full-hearted and sincere as a pri- 
vate individual. It is a truism, proved often 
within our own times, that the Court changes 
the man; donning the somber robes of a Su- 
preme Court Justice cannot fail to impress 
anyone with his responsibilities. 

And so it may be with Mr. Goldberg, who 
did not fail to cite the most crucial words 
of the oath of office immediately upon being 
informed of his selection: “I shall do my 
best to carry on the Court’s great tradition 
of supporting and defending the Constitu- 
tion.” This, we believe, is a good augury. 

Mr. Wirtz will have a man-sized job run- 
ning the Labor Department as it has been 
run in the last year and a half. Mr. Gold- 
berg has been called the “most activist” La- 
bor Secretary in history. But Wirtz has been 
thoroughly schooled in the “Goldberg meth- 
od” and the Nation can expect continued 
active Government intervention in serious 
labor-management disputes. 

We believe there is one aspect of the Su- 
preme Court change which should get world- 
wide attention—both the retiring Justice 
and his successor are of immigrant origin. 
Mr. Frankfurter himself was a “greenhorn” 
from Austria, Mr. Goldberg the son of new- 
comer parents. Both advanced by hard work 
and sheer merit. This is the real story of 
America, lest detractors forget. 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 
Sept. 3, 1962] 
GOLDBERG, WIRTZ BEST POSSIBLE SELECTIONS 


Seldom has there been an appointment to 
the U.S. Supreme Court more logical and 
natural—or more conducive to widespread 
acceptance—than President Kennedy's selec- 
tion of Arthur J. Goldberg to succeed the 
ailing Justice Felix Frankfurter. 

If ever it could be said that a man earned 
the right to serve on the Nation’s highest 
court, that attribute can be applied to Gold- 
berg—a man who has proved himself by 
character, temperament, and training to be 
eminently qualified for the post. 

Arthur Joseph Goldberg made a success 
of his life—and a contribution to his fellow 
man—in the finest American tradition. 
Born on Chicago’s West Side, the youngest of 
eight children of Russian emigrant parents, 
the decision to make something of his life 
was his alone. 

His father died when he was a child, and 
the easier course for him would have been to 
drift in mediocrity or worse. But he chose 
to work his own way through high school and 
college, and to win his law degree in North- 
western University. 

In the course of it he gained character and 
an understanding of human nature to a 
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degree that he probably could not have ac- 
quired through an education handed him 
on a silver platter. He developed a warmth 
of personality that, upon first meeting, gives 
one the impression that he is a friend and 
neighbor of long standing. 

These characteristics, together with his 
knowledge and devotion to the law and his 
deep understanding of our economic and 
political systems, make Arthur Goldberg un- 
usually fitted for the high position to which 
he has been appointed. 

Also, his accomplishments in the face of 
adversity establish him as a living lesson 
to the youth of today, especially those in 
distressed areas such as exist in West Vir- 
ginia where economic factors contribute so 
heavily to school dropouts. Who knows how 
many youngsters may be inspired to great- 
ness by the example of what this son of a 
poor emigrant achieved out of hardship? 

The mark of the man, and the quality of 
fairness and impartiality so necessary in a 
high judicial position, was perhaps best 
demonstrated by his service as Secretary of 
Labor in the Kennedy administration. 

One might expect, considering his back- 
ground as a leading Chicago labor lawyer 
and chief counsel for the CIO and the United 
Steelworkers, that Goldberg would have 
been prejudiced in favor of organized labor. 
But his record as Labor Secretary—his suc- 
cess in settling disputes and bringing about 
labor-management harmony—is one that 
could have been achieved only through fair- 
ness. 

The one drawback to Goldberg’s appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court is that it re- 
moves his capable services from the im- 
portant fields covered by the Department of 
Labor, 

However, this void seems to be well filled 
by President Kennedy's appointment of Wil- 
Ham W. Wirtz as Secretary of Labor. As 
Undersecretary of Labor, Wirtz worked 
closely with Goldberg and also is widely 
experienced in his own right in labor-man- 
agement relations. 

We like Wirtz’ expressed philosophy * * * 
that “capitalism means today economic 
democracy, and the essential characteristic 
of democracy is voluntary respect for some- 
one else's interests“ * also that “Gov- 
ernment’s growing intervention in critical 
labor-management disputes * * * is not a 
movement toward centralization of deci- 
sionmaking * * * [but] is a movement to- 
ward the exercise of all responsibility in 
terms broader than the service of a particu- 
lar set of interests.” 

We can feel fortunate that men of the 
caliber of Arthur Goldberg and William 
Wirtz were available when Justice Frank- 
furter’s resignation necessitated shifts in 
governmental responsibility. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Aug. 30, 
1962] 


SUPREME COURT CHANGE 


While not unexpected, the retirement from 
the Supreme Court of Mr. Justice Frankfur- 
ter will be widely received with a mingled 
sense of regret and disappointment. It is 
disappointing because, despite the doubts, it 
had been hoped he would be able to resume 
his place on the Bench this fall. And it is 
an occasion for regret because the influence 
exerted by his intellect and his personality 
will be greatly missed. It is quite in keep- 
ing with the Frankfurter character, how- 
ever, for him to write: “To retain my seat 
on the basis of a diminished work schedule 
would not comport with my own philosophy 
or with the demands of the business of the 
Court.” 

For what labels are worth, which is not 
much, Justice Frankfurter was the leader of 
the conservative wing of a closely divided 
Court. The Justices, of course, did not divide 
according to any fixed pattern in all or per- 
haps even in most cases. But on certain 
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fundamental principles, involving generally 
the proper role or function of the Court, a 
5-to-4 division, with Justice Frankfurter in 
the majority, was reasonably predictable. He 
believed that the duty of the Court was to 
apply the law, not to make it. He felt 
strongly that the judiciary should not in- 
vade areas reserved by the Constitution to 
the legislative and executive branches. He 
deplored what he regarded as an excessive 
tendency of the Court to overturn prece- 
dent and to accept too many cases for re- 
view. 

These statements, of course, are generali- 
ties. There is no pretense that they describe 
Justice Frankfurter’s viewpoints compre- 
hensively or with precision. They convey 
some indication, however, of what Judge 
Learned Hand meant when he said: “I re- 
gard him as the most important single figure 
in our whole judicial system.” The Justice 
had his detractors, and they will dissent 
from this evaluation. But we have no doubt 
that his retirement is a serious loss to the 
Court and to the country. 

Secretary Goldberg, the President’s choice 
as a successor, comes to the Court with a 
background that is quite different from that 
of the retiring Justice. Most of Mr. Frank- 
furter’s adult life was spent teaching law at 
Harvard, in various aspects of Government 
service, and, for the past 23 years, on the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Goldberg, until join- 
ing the Kennedy Cabinet, had been essen- 
tially a labor lawyer—an ardent, aggressive 
but always intelligent partisan. As counsel 
for the CIO and for the United Steel Work- 
ers, he has been in the thick of labor’s bat- 
tles—so much so that his capacity for de- 
tachment and objectivity after becoming 
Secretary of Labor was truly remarkable. 

There will be those in the business and 
industrial community who probably will 
look with apprehension on Mr. Goldberg’s 
accession to the High Court. But we suspect 
that they do not know their man. It is 
hazardous, perhaps even foolhardy, to try 
to predict the course a man will follow when 
he dons the robes of a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice—when there no longer is any real re- 
straint upon him except that which may 
be imposed by his conscience and his sense 
of duty. Our guess, however, is that Mr. 
Goldberg, as a member of the Court, will 
turn out to be a conservative in the true 
and meaningful sense of the word. For the 
benefit of those who may doubt this, we re- 
call the dismay with which so many received 
the word of Justice Frankfurter’s appoint- 
ment back in 1939. 


[From the Philadelphia Daily News, Aug. 31, 
1962] 


CHANGE IN THE COURT 


Retiring Associate Justice Felix Frank- 
furter has left his mark on the Supreme 
Court. 

Now almost 80, he has seen during his 23 
years of service sweeping changes in the 
public’s opinion. 

When appointed by F.D. R., he was con- 
sidered a dangerous radical. There were 
sneering jokes about Frankfurter's hot 
dogs.” Then he was accused of being a 
crusty old conservative. His final ruling, 
on the question of the imbalance between 
city and rural representation in State legis- 
latures, found him in the recently familiar 
role of dissent. 

As his successor, President Kennedy has 
named Arthur J. Goldberg. Like Justice 
Frankfurter, he is a scholar and was a na- 
tionally known lawyer before being named 
Secretary of Labor. 


He proved to be the most active and prob- 
ably the most effective Secretary of Labor 
in recent times. 

We hope he brings to the S Court 
the abilities he has shown in other fields. 
Whether he will be listed as a conservative 
or liberal is anybody’s guess. Men often 
change after being named to the High Court. 
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Goldberg’s successor as Secretary of Labor, 
W. Willard Wirtz, was his right-hand man 
in many negotiations. 

The changes in Washington look promis- 
ing. 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Aug. 

31, 1962] 
GOLDBERG’S A GOOD CHOICE 


Comment on the resignation of Felix 
Frankfurter and the appointment of Arthur 
Goldberg as Associate Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court might well begin with the 
words “fair exchange.” 

There are superficial similarities. 

Both are Jewish; both extraordinarily 
learned in the law; both devoted to American 
traditions and ideals. 

But we don’t envy Mr. Goldberg. He has 
tremendously large shoes to fill. 

Justice Frankfurter has one of the most 
acute legal minds ever to grace the Supreme 
Court. Yet he is more than a learned lawyer. 
He is a civilized man. His detractors were 
fond of picking holes in the detail of his 
learning—perhaps, for instance, he is not 
an economist. But he understands eco- 
nomics, and for a judge, this understanding 
is much more important than mere expertise. 

At a time when many covet the distinc- 
tion. Justice Frankfurter, by any standard, 
is a great man. Great men aren't replaced. 

Mr. Goldberg may in time find his own 
path to greatness. He has many of the 
qualifications. Above all, he is a man of 
these times: Alert to the changes that tug 
at our society, aware of the Government’s 
necessary role in guiding and promoting 
them, and intelligent enough to distinguish 
between the practical and the impossible. 

A President can serve only 8 years. Then, 
he must trust his policies to others. Only 
in narrow areas—judicial appointments are 
a prime example—can a President’s influence 
truly be felt after his time. 

Measured this way, President Kennedy 
promises to do well. Byron White, his first 
appointment to the Supreme Court, was an 
excellent choice. So is Mr. Goldberg. 

The present Supreme Court is a good 
one. Mr. Goldberg should feel at home with 
it, and it with him. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, Aug. 
30, 1962] 


THE CHANGING OF THE ROBES 


Justice Felix Frankfurter enjoyed—and 
that is the exact word—the distinction of 
being revered and condemned as few Jus- 
tices on the Supreme Court have ever been. 

Through much of his 23 years on the 
Court he was damned by conservatives as 
a dangerous radical, the Rasputin of the 
New Deal,” a perverse ideologist. He now 
leaves the Court amid lamentations of the 
same conservatives—or their sons—who had 
come to think of him as one of their own. 

Yet through all the excorlations and the 
lavish praise, first from one side, then from 
the other, Justice Frankfurter held the re- 
spect of both sides as a scholar par excel- 
lence and, among those who followed his 
opinions closely, was credited with a con- 
sistency in his philosophy which escaped 
those who are quick to affix superficial labels. 

In two areas Justice Frankfurter’s under- 
lying thought did not vary. He was stanch 
in his support of civil rights, as guaranteed 
by the Constitution. And he was firm in 
his belief that Congress, not the Supreme 
Court, should write the laws of the Nation. 

It was this principle that led him to cast 
his vote, through many of his years of serv- 
ice on the Court, on the side of New Deal 
legislation; and to support these votes with 
carefully written opinions that won him his 
first label as “a radical.” The same prin- 
ciple led him, in more recent years, to re- 
ject attempts to legislate from the bench. 
His unique gifts of scholarship and penetrat- 
ing analysis will be greatly missed. 
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Mr. Arthur Goldberg, his successor, brings 
to the Court great qualities, He, too, is a 
scholar and a lawyer of great ability. And 
he, like Justice Frankfurter, has confounded 
people who attempted to label him. As 
Secretary of Labor he has proved himself no 
blind partisan of the unions he used to rep- 
resent. There is good reason to expect that 
he will make his presence felt in his new 
post. 


[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 
WHat THE RECORD SHOWS GOLDBERG WILL Do 
AS SUPREME COURT JUDGE 


In some circles, President Kennedy’s selec- 
tion of Arthur J. Goldberg to succeed retiring 
Felix Frankfurter as a Justice on the U.S. 
Supreme Court is likely to bring misgivings. 

Goldberg is an admitted liberal. And for 
years he was organized labor's advocate be- 
fore the bar. Does this, then, mean that the 
Court is to be more heavily weighted on the 
side of ultraliberalism? 

That the President would fill any vacancy 
on the Court with a man who seemed to 
share his own liberal views was a certainty. 
It would be a betrayal of his own principles 
if he did not. 

What citizens of all shades of political be- 
lief have a right to expect is that a Supreme 
Court appointee will not let his past alle- 
giances prejudice his duty to uphold the Con- 
stitution, and to interpret the law in the 
light of its provisions. 

Let us examine Goldberg’s record on such 
a basis. He became a labor attorney in the 
thirties Just out of law school. He became 
counsel for the CIO, and won in the courts 
the right for unions to include pensions 
in their collective bargaining. He repre- 
sented the steelworkers in their negotia- 
tions with industry, and his legal counsel 
helped bring about merger of the CIO and 
the AFL. 

When President Kennedy named him as his 
Labor Secretary, businessmen were appre- 
hensive. They suspected that this vital 
Cabinet post now was held by an agent of 
labor. 

Goldberg’s character, judgment, and prin- 
ciples were subjected to severe tests in the 
labor problems which were to confront him. 
They ranged from the Metropolitan Opera 
musicians’ strike threat, through the long 
and bitter steel wage negotiations to the 
recent airline flight engineer dispute. 

In all of them, the Labor Secretary took 
an approach from which bias appeared to be 
absent. His intent was to attempt to bring 
about settlements which were in the public 
interest. His motives were seldom ques- 
tioned, except by the extreme diehards on 
each side. 

If Goldberg’s appointment is ratified by 
the Senate, he will succeed a man who was 
himself regarded as an extreme liberal when 
he was named to the Bench. At the time he 
was selected by Franklin Roosevelt, Felix 
Frankfurter was identified as one of the guid- 
ing minds behind the New Deal. Yet now 
he is looked up as a member of the Court's 
conservative wing, often a dissenter 
programie interpretations of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Goldberg, when informed of his selection, 
promised that he would “devote myself with 
all humility to this high calling.” We be- 
lieve that this was the sincere pledge of a 
man who will strive to be a fair and im- 
partial Justice. 


[From the Portland Oregon Journal, Sept. 1, 
1962] 
GOLDBERG Goop COURT CHOICE 
Arthur J. Goldberg appears to be an ex- 
cellent choice to fill the vacancy on the U.S. 
Supreme Court left by the retirement of 
Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter. 
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He has had 25 years of experience as a 
lawyer, including practice before the Su- 
preme Court. Self-evident though it may 
seem that a Justice on the highest Court 
should be experienced in the law, this re- 
quirement has not always been closely ob- 
served by our Presidents when they made 
their choices for the Court. 

Also, Goldberg has shown that he possesses 
a judicial temperment. In his 19 months as 
Secretary of Labor he has dealt impartially 
with both management and labor, despite 
his former deep involvement with the union 
movement as general counsel for the CIO 
and the United Steelworkers, and earlier as 
attorney for other unions. 

He has shown particular skill in bringing 
about agreements between contesting parties 
who seemed far apart. This skill may well 
be useful within the Court, where the nine 
Justices have often displayed, by their split 
decisions, divisions of opinion as deep as 
any that appear at a labor-management bar- 
gaining table. 

He has the appetite for hard work that 
any Supreme Court Justice needs. And his 
self-propelled rise from his humble begin- 
ning as the son of a poor immigrant family 
has given him a valuable understanding of 
life. 

If his policy as Secretary of Labor can be 
taken as a guide, he probably will lean as a 
Justice toward favoring active intervention 
by the Federal Government in economic and 
political affairs when the public interest re- 
quires it. 

The Journal believes that at times both 
the Supreme Court and the Kennedy ad- 
ministration have gone too far in this direc- 
tion. But since President Kennedy himself 
favors a strong and active Central Govern- 
ment, he could hardly have been expected 
to appoint a Justice who held different views 
on such a fundamental question. 

On balance, therefore, we believe Gold- 
berg’s nomination is a good one. 

[From the Danville (II.) Commercial-News, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 


EXCELLENT CHOICE 


Appointment of Arthur Goldberg to the 
U.S. Supreme Court should meet with uni- 
versal approval and commendation, 

Most observers agree that the Secretary of 
Labor hag been one of the ablest members 
of the Cabinet. He achieved international 
recognition as the legal brains of the AFL- 
CIO. Yet he put aside this partisanship 
when he entered the administration. His 
record shows that he has devoted himself 
conscientiously to the larger national in- 
terest. 

Goldberg is no darling of fortune. He 
pulled himself up by his bootstraps. He has 
earned, and deserves, the rewards of his 
efforts. 

And he succeeds one of the great judicial 
minds of our times, Justice Felix Frank- 
furter. 

Our highest Court will continue strong and 
respected so long as it numbers among its 
members men of such caliber and pa- 
triotism. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times-Herald, Aug. 30, 1962] 
Mr. JUSTICE GOLDBERG 

The most surprising fact about the Presi- 
dent's nomination of Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg to succeed Justice Felix 
Frankfurter on the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the willingness of the Presi- 
dent to lose Mr. Goldberg as a member of the 
Cabinet. As head of the Department of 
Labor, Mr. Goldberg has been a dynamo of 
enormous usefulness to the President and 
to the country. Many of his efforts to settle 
labor-management disputes have been suc- 
cessful. While he has functioned as a cham- 
pion of labor in the Cabinet, he has done 
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his job with a keen sense of obligation to the 
country as a whole. 

For many years Mr. Goldberg was counsel 
for the United Steelworkers and the CIO. 
He came to be recognized as one of the 
country’s ablest lawyers. In 1959 he rep- 
resented the steelworkers in their fight 
against the Taft-Hartley injunction which 
ended the 116-day steel strike. Though he 
lost the case, his oral argument before the 
Supreme Court earned him high respect 
from its members and a sincere compliment 
from the Justices for his efforts. 

Mr. Goldberg has made a practice of 
knowing everything about any case with 
which he has associated himself, and he has 
an extraordinary capacity to convey his views 
to others in an impressive way. On the 
Supreme Bench it may be taken for granted 
that he will be one of its most energetic 
and conscientious members. Mr. Goldberg 
has also shown a remarkable capacity for ad- 
justment to new situations. When he be- 
came Secretary of Labor, for example, he con- 
sidered his career as a labor lawyer to be 
closed forever. He addressed himself to his 
new job with a measure of objectivity that 
was greatly to his credit. Instead of acting 
as a partisan of organized labor, he has func- 
tioned as a dedicated public servant with a 
keen interest in the success of industry and 
government in general as well as in the wel- 
fare of labor. 

Another index to his type of public service 
may be found in his renunciation of a $25,000 
steel union pension when he became Secre- 
tary of Labor. He did not want anyone 
to suppose that his judgment might be 
swayed by a pension in his favor. On the 
Bench we surmise that he will perform in 
the traditional spirit of objectivity, without 
any relinquishment of his keen interest in 
human problems. 

From the long-range viewpoint, therefore, 
the appointment of Mr. Goldberg will doubt- 
less merit high praise. From the short-range 
view, the loss of his dynamism in the De- 
partment of Labor will be keenly regretted. 
But this is the way of government. It is 
especially important that the successor to 
Justice Frankfurter be a man of great energy, 
capacity in the law and force of personality, 
for the retiring Justice has been for many 
years a powerful influence on American law. 
We shall devote a later editorial to his not- 
able career on the Bench. At the moment it 
is sufficient to say that if Mr. Goldberg suc- 
ceeds in following the Frankfurter footsteps, 
his name will be written large in the future 
legal annals of the United States. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, Aug. 30, 
1962] 


FINE CHOICE FOR THE BENCH 


President Kennedy’s selection of Labor 
Secretary Arthur Goldberg to succeed Su- 
preme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter is a 
fine choice although it is a matter of some 
regret that the abilities of Mr. Goldberg 
are lost to the Department of Labor. 

Illness has forced Justice Frankfurter's 
retirement, and the Nation can only echo 
Mr. Kennedy’s tribute to him for his long 
and distinguished service and wish him 
well. The former law professor at Harvard 
has made an indelible mark on history and 
the law, before and after his elevation to the 
High Bench. 

A practicing attorney for more than three 
decades before he became Labor Secretary, 
Mr. Goldberg has also been a law professor. 
He is no stranger to the High Tribunal hav- 
ing argued many, many cases before it. More 
than once, the Justices have commented on 
his brilliant arguments. 

Mr. Goldberg is one of the Nation’s leading 
experts in labor-management relations and 
in labor law. His special knowledge in these 
areas will prove valuable to the Court. As- 
suredly he has the judicial qualities which 
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the responsibility of the High Tribunal re- 
quires. 

Most interesting will be speculation on 
whether and how much Mr. Goldberg will 
shift the delicate balance of the Court. One 
immediately presupposes a liberal viewpoint 
on the part of the Labor Secretary, but it is 
one of the ironies of history that a President 
does not always know the outcome when he 
names a man to the High Court. 

President Eisenhower, a conservative, 
named men who have tipped the balance 
to the liberal side, while President Tru- 
man’s four appointees have tended to be 
conservative. 

Justice Frankfurter was an appointee of 
President Roosevelt, and was considered by 
many to be too liberal for the Court. Over 
the years, however, he has swung more to 
a center position in philosophy. 

In any event, Mr. Goldberg's ability as 
counsel, professor, and Cabinet member has 
been outstanding. His patience as an arbi- 
trator, and his grasp of the complexities and 
ramifications of legal issues has been remark- 
able. 

President Kennedy will be lucky indeed to 
find as capable a successor to Mr. Goldberg 
as he found for Justice Frankfurter. 


[From the Staten Island (N.Y.) Advance, 
Sept. 1, 1962] 


Goop Man FOR Key Post 


President Kennedy has made two appoint- 
ments that will have a far-reaching effect 
long after his administration has left the 
Washington scene. 

On Wednesday, the President chose Secre- 
tary of Labor Arthur Goldberg to succeed the 
ailing and retiring Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter. Earlier in his term he 
had selected Byron “Whizzer” White for an- 
other vacancy on the Nation’s top Court. 

Sometimes Presidential nominations for 
the Court are received somewhat gingerly in 
the Senate. Mr. Goldberg’s isn’t likely to 
face such a fate. The initial appraisal by 
Senators was described as generous. Con- 
firmation is likely to be swift. 

We, too, applaud Mr. Goldberg's selection. 
Before he entered Government service, he 
showed himself to be a man of intelligence 
who had an excellent knowledge of the law. 
As a leading member of the Cabinet, his 
charm and ability for settling disputes have 
been made clear to millions. 

It’s worth noting that both of Mr. Ken- 
nedy's selections have been young men. Mr. 
Goldberg is 54 and Mr. White is in his mid- 
forties. Both are likely to have long careers 
on the Bench. 

Thus, the fate of proposals by Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s successors in the White House may 
well hinge on the decisions by these two 
men. It is ever thus, except that the trend 
today is toward younger appointees who will 
serve longer. 


[From the Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 
PRESIDENT CHOOSES WELL 


Elevation of Arthur Goldberg to the U.S. 
Supreme Court is a credit to President Ken- 
nedy and could be an embellishment to the 
Court itself. Goldberg is a keen legal mind 
who comes from a background (unusual to 
Supreme Court Justices) of labor law, an im- 
portant part of the three-way relationship 
between labor, management and government 
in our economy. 

If the appointment of Goldberg is sur- 
prising, it is because it was not expected that 
the President would so quickly remove his 
Secretary of Labor from the firing line of 
American economic affairs to the quieter ele- 
vation of the Supreme Court. Indeed, while 
Kennedy was announcing Goldberg’s ap- 
pointment in Washington, Goldberg was in 
Chicago trying to head off a strike on the 
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Chicago & North Western Railway. His rec- 
ord, as a peacemaker respected by manage- 
ment and trusted by labor, has been out- 
standing during his short term as Labor Sec. 
retary. 

President Kennedy’s appointment tech- 
nique in this case might well be followed 
by all governmental executives charged with 
making appointments to public office. The 
President announced Justice Felix Frank- 
furter’s resignation from the Court (long ex- 
pected) and announced Goldberg's appoint- 
ment simultaneously, thus avoiding all the 
pull, haul and political pressure that is ex- 
erted when a period of time is allowed to 
elapse between vacating an office and filling 
it by appointment. 

Finally, Justice Frankfurter cannot be per- 
mitted to leave public life without the ex- 
pression of admiration and gratitude on the 
part of the American people. Frankfurter 
has been a man often misunderstood, possi- 
bly because he is a very complex person. His 
career, from long before he joined Franklin 
Roosevelt as one of the architects of the New 
Deal, has been that of an outstanding lib- 
eral. However, in his recent years on the 
Supreme Court, he has been considered the 
leader of its “conservative bloc.” 

Whatever this glib talk about “blocs” on 
the Supreme Court adds up to, we believe 
that this paradox in Frankfurter's career re- 
futes most of it. If Frankfurter became 
“conservative,” it was because times change, 
and his views of the scope of law and the 
Constitution remained steadfast. 

Felix Frankfurter will be remembered for 
many aspects of his unique personality—his 
wit, his gift for words (and lots of them. In 
one opinion he wrote that he wished to say 
“one more word,” and then wrote another 
10,000), his razor-sharp questioning to the 
heart of the matter before the Court. But 
he should be remembered best as a great 
teacher, who influenced hundreds of young 
lawyers when he taught at Harvard Law, and 
continued to influence lawyers in the larger 
sense when he sat on the Supreme Court. 

Felix Frankfurter is too big a man for 
labels like “liberal” or “conservative.” As he 
leaves the Supreme Court, he wears only two, 
and proudly: American and lawyer. 


[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger] 
MR. GOLDBERG 


But in regretting the resignation of Justice 
Frankfurter, we must also look with great 
expectation to the work of his successor, 
Arthur J. Goldberg. 

The new Justice has been a rising star 
on the national scene since his prominence 
in the steel negotiations of 1960. His famil- 
larity with labor and labor laws made him 
the logical choice for President Kennedy as 
he named his Cabinet before his inaugura- 
tion. 

And so in less than 3 years, Mr. Goldberg 
has been a labor lawyer, a Cabinet member, 
and finally an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. 

As a Cabinet officer, Mr. Goldberg held the 
President's regard and the public’s enthusi- 
asm for his vigor in getting action on labor 
problem solutions. He received personal 
credit for settling swiftly and peacefully 
strikes in various industries throughout the 
country. Even as his appointment was an- 
nounced he was seeking to find a solution 
to the railroad telegraphers’ strike on the 
Chicago & North Western Railway. 

But Mr. Goldberg has the trait admired 
in Justice Frankfurter: independence. Some 
saw in his appointment to the Labor Depart- 
ment post a complete capitulation to labor 
in the labor-management picture. The la- 
ment has not been justified. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1962] 
Mr. JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


The appointment of Arthur J. Goldberg 
brings to the Supreme Court a strong be- 
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liever in the necessity for expanding Gov- 
ernment activities to meet the complex re- 
quirements of our industrial society. His 
record as Secretary of Labor has demon- 
strated the astonishing diversity of his tal- 
ents. He was by all odds the most activist 
head that the Labor Department ever had; 
yet he found time to counsel the President 
on Federal aid for the arts, mental illness, 
juvenile delinquency, psychological warfare, 
race relations, African affairs and even a plan 
to beautify Federal buildings. 

Despite fears that his long association with 
organized labor might make him too pro- 
union, he stood unflinchingly for the pri- 
macy of the national interest in labor-man- 
agement relations. Indeed, his vigor on this 
score has been so intense that leaders in 
both camps have voiced concern lest Gov- 
ernment become excessively powerful in the 
economy. 

Perhaps his most difficult adjustment now 
will be to chain his restless energy to the re- 
flective life of a judge exercising the fateful 
and timeless responsibilities of the High 
Court. Undoubtedly the President could 
have found a legal scholar of greater distinc- 
tion, but scholarly attainment is not always 
the measure of a great judge. We must add 
that we do not like the implication in Mr. 
Goldberg's appointment to succeed Mr. 
Frankfurter that some kind of religious bal- 
ance has to be maintained on the Court. 

But Mr. Goldberg is possessed of intellect, 
compassion and a capacity for articulating 
abstract and abstruse issues in terms of hu- 
man understanding. If he can add to these 
qualities the detachment and restraint a 
jurist must have, he will have vindicated 
the President’s choice. 


[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Light, 
Sept. 2, 1962] 
Tue SUPREME COURT 


Virtually the entire spectrum of national 
opinion has welcomed President Kennedy’s 
choice of Arthur S. Goldberg as a Supreme 
Court Judge. This in itself is a tribute to 
Mr. Goldberg, a man and lawyer of singular 
ability and intellect. 

The former Secretary of Labor came to the 
Kennedy administration after a distin- 
guished career as the country’s leading labor 
lawyer. As such he was greeted in Wash- 
ington with the expectation that he would 
be frankly partisan toward labor in his new 
post. 

But Mr. Goldberg became Secretary of La- 
bor for all the people, not for any particular 
interest. He proved this in his tireless ap- 
Plication toward the settlement of industrial 
disputes, gaining the same respect from in- 
dustry he had earned from labor. 

He pursued his duties with a single mo- 
tivation: the national interest. 

As a Supreme Court Justice he can be ex- 
pected to prove the same pillar of objectiv- 
ity on the bench as in the Cabinet. The 
President's selection of Mr. Goldberg is to be 
applauded; the new Justice will no doubt 
continue the historic tradition of our highest 
Court. 

He will be replacing one of the greatest 
jurists in the history of the judicial branch, 
Felix Frankfurter. Brilliant, inquisitive, 
dedicated, and controversial, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter’s departure from the bench for 
reasons of health at an advanced age can 
only be viewed with deep regret. He made 
history during his tenure and enriched the 
heritage of his nation. 


{From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, Aug. 
31, 1962] 
APPOINTMENTS AT THE TOP 
With the naming of Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg to the Supreme Court, replacing 
the retired Mr. Justice Frankfurter, and the 
appointment of Undersecretary Willard 
Wirtz to replace Mr. Goldberg in the Labor 
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Department, both the Court and the Depart- 
ment have undergone perceptible changes. 

Both Mr. Goldberg and Mr. Wirtz will, 
undoubtedly, be confirmed in their new posts 
by the Senate. Both are outstanding men, 
well qualified for their new work. President 
Kennedy has chosen wisely. 

Yet, as Mr. Goldberg was prompt to note, 
Justice Frankfurter’s unique place will be 
almost impossible to fill. He carried in his 
head and heart a burning ideal of what 
American justice should be and could be. 
The world changed around Frankfurter, but 
Frankfurter's ideal has remained steadfast. 
In his precourt years this made him a dan- 
gerous radical who daringly upheld the stat- 
utory rights of Sacco and Vanzetti. In re- 
cent years this made him a conservative 
who time after time upheld the law as writ- 
ten, regardless of personal emotional reac- 
tions to it. 

Through all his nearly 25 years on the 
Supreme Court, Justice Frankfurter clung 
to his concept that the function of the 
bench is to interpret statutes, not write 
them. 

While Mr. Goldberg may not be endowed 
with quite the same kind of objectivity as 
the jurist whose place he takes, he is no 
less alert, fullhearted, and sincere as a pri- 
vate individual. It is a truism, proved often 
within our own times, that the Court changes 
the man; donning the somber robes of a Su- 
preme Court Justice cannot fail to impress 
anyone with his responsibilities. 

And so it may be with Mr. Goldberg, who 
did not fail to cite the most crucial words 
of the oath of office immediately upon being 
informed of his selection: “I shall do my 
best * * to carry on the Court's great 
tradition of supporting and defending the 
Constitution.” This, we believe, is a good 
augury. 

Mr. Wirtz will have a man-sized job run- 
ning the Labor Department as it has been 
run in the last year and a half. Mr. Gold- 
berg has been called the most activist Labor 
Secretary in history. But Wirtz has been 
thoroughly schooled in the Goldberg method 
and the Nation can expect continued active 
Government intervention in serious labor- 
management disputes. 

We believe there is one aspect of the 
Supreme Court change which should get 
worldwide attention—both the retiring Jus- 
tice and his successor are of immigrant 
origin. Mr. Frankfurter himself was a 
“greenhorn” from Austria, Mr. Goldberg the 
son of newcomer parents. Both advanced 
by hard work and sheer merit. This is the 
real story of America, lest detractors forget. 


[From the Portland (Maine) Express, Sept. 
1, 1962] 
PaRIAH AND PROPHET 

No great risk is taken in predicting that 
Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg will make 
a good Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Few men nominated to the bench of that 
Court possess qualifications of a nature to 
warrant any other expectation. 

For a great many years of his career, which 
has not been undistinguished, Mr. Goldberg 
represented labor. Yet in the Labor post in 
President Kennedy’s Cabinet he has shown 
no inclination toward partiality for the un- 
ions he once represented. A man of recog- 
nized ability as a lawyer, and like his prede- 
cessor, a scholar, his name will not be lost to 
public recognition in his new role. 

But more than the Nation contemplates 
on the future of its highest Court with Mr. 
Goldberg as one of its helmsmen, it reflects 
sadly upon the ending of the long and bril- 
liant Court career of Justice Felix Frank- 
furter. While his ill health was no secret 
and would have been regarded as automatic 
cause for retirement for most men of his age, 
Justice Frankfurter’s zeal and dedication 
were such as to encourage the supposition 
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Mr. Frankfurter was a prophet and a pariah 
without ever changing his basic philosophy. 
For many of his more than 20 years in the 
High Court he was roundly condemned by 
conservatives for his radicalism. Yet he re- 
mained to be hailed by the sons of those 
critics. And by both generations he was re- 
spected as a scholar. 

However well Secretary Goldberg serves the 
Court, Justice Frankfurter will be missed. 


[From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 
UNPIGEONHOLED JUSTICE 


We have not always agreed with Arthur 
Goldberg in the year and a half he has served 
as Secretary of Labor, but we have come to 
admire and respect him for his energy, integ- 
rity, and ability. 

We are glad for him, therefore, because 
he has been selected to replace Felix Frank- 
furter in the Supreme Court. It is no secret 
that the appointment fulfills a long-cher- 
ished ambition of his. 

We are sorry, as well, because he is leav- 
ing the Kennedy Cabinet. Along with the 
Defense Secretary McNamara, Mr. Goldberg 
has been one of the two standout mem- 
bers of that unspectacular group. 

Already there is much speculation about 
how Mr. Goldberg’s presence on the High 
Court Bench might alter the Court’s com- 
plexion, The Labor Secretary is a liberal 
insofar as his political philosophy leans to- 
ward more rather than less government. 
He is also a man long identified with the 
cause of labor, a fact that disturbs those 
who feel that the scales of economic power 
in this country have tilted too far toward 
labor. 

Yet Mr. Goldberg is also his own man and 
we, at least, would hesitate to try to force 
him into any pigeonhole, whether it’s labeled 
“liberal” or “prolabor” or anything else. 

As Labor Secretary, he made a lot of 
businessmen unhappy by injecting his De- 
partment into collective bargaining and 
strike situations. But he made many labor 
leaders unhappy at the same time. 

Despite his pre-Cabinet labor connections, 
he has been outspoken against irrespon- 
sibility in the labor camp. He has dis- 
agreed noisily with organized labor's drive 
for a shorter workweek. He has asked for 
moderation in labor demands for higher pay. 

No, Mr. Goldberg is not a man to be pl- 
geonholed. We are content to wait and see 
how he will perform as a Supreme Court 
Justice. 

Meanwhile, we salute Mr. Kennedy for the 
choice, 


[From the Dayton (Ohio) News, Aug. 30, 
1962] 


GOLDBERG Has DISCIPLINED MIND 


Comparisons of Justice Felix Frankfurter's 
reputation when he went on the Supreme 
Court with the judicial opinions he uttered 
there suggests how dangerous it is to pre- 
dict an appointee’s course. 

As a law professor, Judge Frankfurter held 
liberal economic and social views; so much 
so that his appointment was protested bit- 
terly by many conservatives. As a Justice, 
however, he soon swung to a legalistic rigid- 
ity that, in effect, put him on the conserv- 
ative side of the Court. He has been a 
meticulous legal scholar and a conscientious 
stickler for what he regarded as a faithful 
construction of the Constitution. 

President Kennedy’s nomination of Labor 
Secretary Arthur Goldberg to succeed the 
retiring Justice suggests that the balance 
of the Court may fall now on the liberal 
side. Secretary Goldberg, in position to be 
the swingman, holds progressive social 
views, but he has shown an ability to dis- 
cipline his thinking in his present post. 
Once counsel for the United Steelworkers 
Union, he has served with rugged impartial- 
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ity as Secretary of Labor. A man of this 
stamp is not likely to show a lack of judi- 
cial temperament or an unawareness of the 
nature of his new responsibilities. 

On the Supreme Bench there is still a 
relative scarcity of men promoted through 
the lower ranks of the judiciary. From 
this point of view, the Goldberg nomination 
leaves something to be desired. However, 
Mr. Goldberg knows the law and has dem- 
onstrated a high order of integrity. He mer- 
its quick confirmation and holds the prom- 
ise of years of effective service on the Court. 


[From the San Jose (Calif.) News, Aug. 31, 
1962] 


FRANKFURTER OUT AND GOLDBERG IN 


When illness forced the retirement of Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter the Supreme Court 
probably lost the keenest mind in the small 
band that defends the legalistic as opposed 
to the activist approach to the U.S. Consti- 
tution. 

A Harvard professor and intellectual force 
in the liberal movement at the time of his 
appointment to the Court 23 years ago, 
Frankfurter amazed both friends and critics 
with his meticulous concern for the letter 
of the law. Whatever his personal political 
convictions, Frankfurter soon found himself 
voting frequently with the more conserva- 
tive members of the Court on interpreting 
the Constitution. 

To replace the 79-year-old Justice, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has selected his Secretary of 
Labor, Arthur Goldberg. 

He is a brilliant lawyer and one of the 
more dynamic members of the administra- 
tion. His appointment promptly drew praise 
from leaders of both parties in Congress. 


— 


[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 
COURT APPOINTMENT 


President Kennedy’s choice of his Labor 
Secretary to replace Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter is outstanding. The ap- 
pointment illustrates the President's desire 
to name men to the Supreme Court who 
command the respect of the Nation. 

The change of guard in the Court will be 
watched with more than routine interest by 
a country split more along liberal-conserva- 
tive lines than by party lines. 

Many commentators have already hailed 
the appointment of Arthur J. Goldberg to the 
High Court as a victory for liberal elements 
who see the Court as a force for leadership in 
social advance. They see in the resignation 
of Justice Frankfurter a chance for the 
Court to increase its role as a leading liberal 
force in such areas as civil rights, congres- 
sional districting, and the whole difficult 
question of States rights in the Federal 
system. 

Such predictions seem premature. Justice 
Goldberg comes to the Bench without previ- 
ous experience as a judge. There is no 
volume of his court decisions on which to 
base predictions of his future course. It may 
develop, as it did with Justice Frankfurter, 
the man he replaces, that a reverence for the 
laws he must interpret could lead him into 
conservative thought and action. 

Justice Frankfurter steps down from a 
career spanning 23 years on the Supreme 
Court Bench, and public service totaling 
almost 60 years. 

His adult life was spent in the service of 
the law, first as an assistant U.S. attorney 
in New York and later as a leading member 
of the faculty at Harvard’s Law School. 

As Associate Justice on the Nation’s high- 
est Court, he was a brilliant example of the 
judicial ideal; he was able to divorce his 
personal beliefs from the legal questions he 
was called upon to decide. 

Because of this, he was something of a 
disappointment to many persons when Pres- 
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ident Franklin D. Roosevelt named him to 
the post. He was looked on as almost a 
flaming liberal and a supporter of the New 
Deal. But when he put on the robes of the 
Justice his decision reflected less of his per- 
sonal liberalism than many had expected. 
He became the Court’s most outspoken 
champion of judicial restraint. He asked 
caution in tampering with States rights and 
with the wishes of Congress. 

He was a fiercely independent thinker. 
Few men on the Court have filed as many 
dissents or separate concurring opinions. 
Sometimes his dissent gained as much atten- 
tion as the majority opinion. 

In his letter of resignation, Justice Frank- 
furter sadly speaks of his reluctance to “leave 
the institution whose concern has been the 
absorbing interest of my life.” We share 
his reluctance to see him go, but must find 
consolation in the solidity of his service to 
the law and the Constitution he loved. 


[From the Durham (N.C.) Herald, Aug. 31, 
1962] 


GOLDBERG’S APPOINTMENT Is FITTING 


Labor Arthur Goldberg went 
into the Kennedy Cabinet less than 2 years 
ago amid complaints that he was too close 
to labor to do a good job. 

He comes out of the Cabinet now as Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s nominee to replace Justice 
Felix Frankfurter with fewer complaints 
over his performance than any other mem- 
ber. One of the most active Kennedy Cab- 
inet members, Mr. Goldberg has long since 
discredited the notion he would simply be 
a mouthpiece for the national labor move- 
ment, 

His active mediation efforts in work stop- 
pages involving everything from the Metro- 
politan Opera to Eastern Air Lines earned 
him a reputation for fairness and ability. 
So far from being too close to labor, he has 
strongly opposed the national labor move- 
ment on key matters such as the proposal 
to cut the workweek back to 35 hours with 
no cut in pay. 

The reputation earned by Mr. Goldberg 
during the Kennedy administration's first 20 
months probably won't save him from op- 
position when his appointment goes to the 
Senate for confirmation. As a replacement 
for Justice Frankfurter, who has been fig- 
ured as part of the Supreme Court’s con- 
servative bloc, Mr. Goldberg will be opposed 
by those who feel the High Court is already 
too liberal. 

There will also be questions raised about 
his lack of judicial experience and the lim- 
ited nature of his practice as a labor union 
lawyer. Mr. Goldberg is vulnerable on these 
counts. 

But that vulnerability shouldn't delay 
his nomination long. He is neither so 
stridently liberal nor so lacking in expe- 
rience to offset the fact he is a man of great 
ability and intelligence—a man who will 
serve as no one’s errand boy. 

Confirmation of his appointment, when 
it comes, will be fitting. 


[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, 
Aug. 30, 1962] 


JUSTICE ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 


President Kennedy’s appointment of Sec- 
retary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg as a 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court to suc- 
ceed ailing Felix Frankfurter apparently 
has produced little disagreement, if any, 
among either friends or foes of the adminis- 
tration, as to the fitness of the new ap- 
pointee. The President’s announcement was 
not really a surprise because Mr. Goldberg’s 
name has frequently been mentioned in con- 
nection with a Supreme Court seat. To 
some observers the only surprising phase 
of the President’s action involved his will- 
ingness to part with a Secretary of Labor 
who has distinguished himself in his role as 
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peacemaker between warring factions of 
labor and management. 

Ordinarily it might appear that the addi- 
tion of the former labor lawyer to the High 
Court Bench would strengthen the Tribunal's 
liberal wing. But this cannot be regarded 
as a foregone conclusion. In his days as a 
spokesman for labor, Mr. Goldberg un- 
doubtedly exhibited many liberalist traits. 
It must be noted that at the time he was 
working as a $100,000-a-year labor lawyer 
although he won praise for his fairness. 

It was a somewhat different Mr. Gold- 
berg who took over the duties of the Sec- 
retary of Labor. Accepting that post, he 
announced that he would be guided only 
by the public interest as chief mediator for 
the country. He served notice that Govern- 
ment mediators would handle labor dis- 
putes with an eye to the public welfare and 
not concern themselves with immediate 
issues. 

It can be recalled that Justice Frank- 
furter was regarded as something of a 
radical when he was named to the Supreme 
Court in 1939, yet his opinions as a jurist 
have been far from radical and by the time 
he had served on the High Court for 2 
years he was adjudged the leader of the 
conservative group. 

Probably more than any other living 
American, Justice Frankfurter had symbol- 
ized the New Deal whose policies he helped 
shape as a key adviser to former President 
Roosevelt. However, the “raging liberal,” as 
many called him at first, changed into a 
traditionalist and conservative. He was not 
one to avoid a scrap and he dissented fre- 
quently with his associates. Like Holmes, 
he became known as “the Great Dissenter.” 
His last notable opinion—in which he dis- 
sented—was delivered March 26 when he 
took issue with the majority giving Federal 
courts power over apportionment of State 
legislatures. 

The Supreme Court has gained an able 
Justice but President Kennedy has lost a 
vigorous, capable labor mediator. The 
vacancy will be hard to fill. 


[From the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 
Sept. 1, 1962] 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Virtually the entire spectrum of national 
opinion has welcomed President Kennedy’s 
choice of Arthur S. Goldberg as a Supreme 
Court judge. This, in itself, is a tribute to 
Mr. Goldberg, a man and lawyer of singular 
ability and intellect. 

The former Secretary of Labor came to 
the Kennedy administration after a distin- 
guished career as the country's leading labor 
lawyer. As such he was greeted in Wash- 
ington with the expectation that he would 
be frankly partisan toward labor in his new 
post. 

But Mr. Goldberg became Secretary of 
Labor for all the people, not for any par- 
ticular interest. He proved this in his tire- 
less application toward the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes, gaining the same respect 
from industry he had earned from labor: 

He pursued his duties with a single moti- 
vation: the national interest. 

As a Supreme Court Justice he can be 
expected to prove the same pillar of objec- 
tivity on the Bench as in the Cabinet. The 
President's selection of Mr. Goldberg is to 
be applauded; the new Justice will no doubt 
continue the historic tradition of our high- 
est Court. 

He will be replacing one of the greatest 
jurists in the history of the judicial branch, 
Felix Frankfurter. Brilliant, inquisitive, 
dedicated, and controversial, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter's departure from the Bench for 
reasons of health at an advanced age can 
only be viewed with deep regret. He made 
history during his tenure and enriched the 
heritage of his Nation. 
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[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, Aug. 
31, 1962] 


GOLDBERG FOR FRANKFURTER 


Of the many new figures President Ken- 
nedy has brought into Government the two 
that have impressed the public the most 
with their intelligence and effectiveness are 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara and 
Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg. And 
now Goldberg is moving up to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

Goldberg had been known for years as a 
brilliant attorney, chiefly for the United 
Steelworkers, before he became Secretary. 
In fact his legal triumphs on behalf of or- 
ganized labor led some to doubt his ability to 
function impartially as Secretary of Labor. 
But those doubts have been dispelled in the 
18 months he has held the office. He has 
been an outstanding Secretary, one who, 
to the surprise of many, has been able to 
see management's as well as labor's side of 
a dispute. Although he never has served as 
a judge he has demonstrated that he has 
the judicial temperament. We expect him 
to exercise a real independence of mind and 
judgment on the High Court. 

Whether Goldberg’s appointment to re- 
place the retiring Justice Felix Frankfurter 
will change the lineup on the Court mate- 
rially only time will tell. But certainly 
Frankfurter will be missed. Although he 
joined the Court almost 24 years ago as 
something of a flaming liberal he remained 
to become the Court’s most effective spokes- 
man for the conservative viewpoint. He 
became, in fact, what used to be known by 
the old-fashioned term ‘“constitutionalist.” 
And it was almost with horror that Frank- 
furter regarded the Court’s decision this year 
that Federal courts might interest themselves 
in such purely State problems as the ap- 
portioning of legislative seats. For Frank- 
furter this represented an unwarranted 
break with the worthy past. 

Frankfurter was something of a terror 
when ill-prepared lawyers found themselves 
facing him; and he always was meticulous 
in bringing out fine details—a habit that 
perhaps harked back to his past as a pro- 
fessor of law at Harvard. But he was also a 
man of some humor, and the irony that often 
tinged his written opinions made them a 
delight to read. 

Frankfurter is Jewish, and so is Gold- 
berg; so the Jewish faith will continue to be 
represented on the Supreme Court. But we 
do not believe that Goldberg was selected for 
this reason. Justice William J. Brennan is a 
Catholic, but Mr, Eisenhower did not ap- 
point him for that reason; he appointed 
Brennan because of his distinguished record 
as a jurist. Harry S. Truman routed the 
belief that men should be appointed to the 
Court on the basis of their religious beliefs 
when he refused to appoint a Catholic to suc- 
ceed the deceased Justice Frank Murphy in 
1949. Frankfurter never ruled as a Jew; 
he ruled as an American. We can expect 
the same detached viewpoint from Goldberg. 


[From the Modesto (Calif.) Bee, Aug. 31, 
1962] 


GOLDBERG WiLL Serve U.S. Court WITH 
DEDICATION 


Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg 
characteristically said, “I will do my best” 
in accepting the appointment by President 
John F. Kennedy to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
replacing Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter. 

His public service, his brilliant record in 
law, his simple devotion to precepts and prin- 
ciples advocating the case for free men 
recommend him highly. If he serves the 
Court as well as he served his office as a 
Cabinet member, and there is every reason 
to believe he will, he will strengthen the 
Court immeasurably. 

The respect in which he is held in Wash- 
ington is indicated by the approval voiced 
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on both the Republican and Democratic sides 
of the aisles in Congress. So far as the public 
is concerned his reputation is something to 
behold, considering the sensitive character of 
his office. 

The public should not confuse the Gold- 
berg record. He is identified with labor and 
often has been referred to as the most 
knowledgeable man in American life on 
labor-management, but he is not, strictly 
speaking, a labor lawyer. 

Let us go to his beginning to understand 
this better. 

Born of Russian immigrant parents on 
Chicago’s South Side, one of eight children, 
he knew bitter poverty as a child. With 
quiet determination he worked his way 
through high school, the City College of 
Chicago and Northwestern University Law 
School. His promise was so remarkable he 
won the cherished Charles B. Elder Award at 
Northwestern as the top student in his class 
and was editor of the Illinois Law Review 
during his final year. He passed his bar 
examination before he reached his 21st birth- 
day. Illinois waiving the age requirement 
because of his exceptional record. 

Then followed 19 years in private practice, 
with various firms and as head of his own 
firm. Before he accepted the invitation of 
the late Philip Murray in 1948 to become 
general counsel for the CIO, his reputation 
in general law already was established. 

Sir Edward Coke said in his first insti- 
tute that reason is the life of the law, that 
law is reason. Goldberg is blessed with great 
reason. We know from our history and our 
experiences that law demands compassion 
and fixed dedications. Goldberg has both. 
Law gives strength, substance to the lives of 
free men and order to their pursuits. The 
Goldberg record, and the man Goldberg, 
suggest we can safely trust him with this 
new and precious responsibility. 


[From the Allentown (Pa.) Chronicle, Aug. 
80, 1962] 


GOLDBERG FOR FRANKFURTER 


Felix Frankfurter has 23 years of service 
behind him as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

Those 23 years have been important to 
him because nothing he ever did gave him 
more pride and satisfaction than this. 

He loved the Court so much it was said 
of him when he was stricken ill He'll be 
back—even if he has to crawl.” 

But Felix Frankfurter is not coming back. 
He has resigned his seat, recognizing his in- 
ability to cope physically with the job he has 
loved so much, 

The departure of Justice Frankfurter will 
be met with mixed emotions on both sides 
of the High Court Bench. 

Some of his associates have not been 
on the best of terms with him and lawyers 
frequently have been nettled by his penchant 
for long and thorough questioning. 

Nevertheless he will be missed. He has 
been one of the great legal minds, devoted 
during his active years to teaching at Har- 
vard Law School, whence he came to the 
Supreme Court, and during the past 23 years 
to the consideration of countless epochal 
legal issues. 

Although some have said no one could 
really succeed Felix Frankfurter, the man 
selected to take his place on the Bench can 
probably come as close as any man could 
to doing that. 

He is Arthur J. Goldberg, President Ken- 
nedy’s Secretary of Labor and before that 
the legal brains behind the AFL-CIO and 
the United Steelworkers of America. 

Although he has specialized in labor law, 
Goldberg is recognized as a major legal light. 

He is considered to have the objectivity, 
the intelligence, and temperament required 
for Supreme Court service, where past loyal- 
ties and associations must be subordinated 
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to the greater task of interpreting the law 
and its intent within the framework of the 
Constitution, not in the special interest of 
a select group or individual. 

Although some of the decisions reached 
by Felix Frankfurter aroused anger and 
created controversy, none could ever truth- 
fully say he reached such decisions in any- 
thing but good faith. 

And when Arthur Goldberg takes his place 
on the Bench his approach to the law and 
its application certainly will be on the same 
high plane. 

[From the Boston Herald, Aug. 31, 1962] 
MR. JusTICE-DESIGNATE GOLDBERG 


The appointment of Arthur Joseph Gold- 
berg to the Supreme Court will stand as one 
of the great acts of this administration. 

We say this because of the man’s brilliant 
mind, the judicial quality of his thinking, 
and his far-ranging perceptiveness. 

Yet (why must there always be a “yet” to 
every word of praise?) Mr. Goldberg is not 
a mind detached from 58 years of living. 
He cannot bring to the Supreme Court, any 
more than any other man could, a total im- 
personality, to work on the law and the Con- 
stitution with total objectivity. He will do 
far better than most, but the Constitution, 
which men made, must be interpreted by 
men. We have no disembodied intellects to 
call on. 

Predictions about Supreme Court Justices 
have been notoriously inaccurate. But we 
expect that Justice Goldberg will occasionally 
disturb us by what we shall probably label 
adventurism in government—the disposition 
to concede to States and the United States 
the power to ride freely in all directions 
in promotion of the public welfare. We 
would guess that legislation setting up wage 
and price controls might win his constitu- 
tional consent. If we read his inclination 
aright—and probably, we don’t—he will lean 
with the Court’s majority, rather than with 
Justice Frankfurter’s dissent, in supporting 
judicial interference with State legislative 
apportionments. 

But in another field, that of civil liber- 
ties, we look most hopefully to Justice Gold- 
berg to protect the little people, the poor 
people, the often obnoxious and dangerous 
people in those human rights which are at 
once the pride and the worry of this democ- 
racy. We believe that he will be bold and 
liberal in support of the Bill of Rights, and 
that not Congress or the clergy or the out- 
raged sensibilities of the citizenry will drive 
him from his civil libertarianism. If he has 
to take a stand respecting an establishment 
of religion, he will do it with courage. 

Justice Goldberg will bring luster and vi- 
tality to the Court. And for us he will be 
a joy, as much when we disagree as when we 
endorse. 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) News, Aug. 31, 
1962] 


FILLING FrRANKFURTER’S SHOES 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
will not seem the same without Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter. The former dean of the Har- 
vard Law School has been a steadying influ- 
ence on the Court for the last 23 years. He 
now retires at 79 in consequence of a mild 
stroke he suffered in April. 

During all this period he held steadily to 
the philosophy that the Court must keep its 
place, defer when possible to Congress, and 
avoid attempting too much. “There is not 
under our Constitution a judicial remedy for 
every political mischief,” he wrote in a dis- 
senting opinion this year. 

It is a curious fact that on his appointment 
by President Roosevelt in 1939, most people 
saw him an ultraliberal jurist, and some went 
so far as to say that they suspected him of 
being a Communist. But just as Justice 
Black, a former klansman, became one of the 
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Court’s ultraliberals, so Mr. Frankfurter, who 
was decidedly a liberal, became its middle-of- 
the-road bastion. 

We mention this because it suggests the 
virtual impossibility of pinpointing the po- 
litical position of any new Supreme Court 
appointee. Liberal Attorney Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, named by President Kennedy to fill the 
Frankfurter vacancy, is a former labor law- 
yer who gave up his $25,000-a-year pension 
rights with the United Steelworkers to avoid 
any suspicion of prolabor bias as Secretary 
of Labor. That fact is important, for a man’s 
character changes less than his political 
orientation when he becomes a Supreme 
Court Justice. 

Mr. Goldberg won't find it easy to fill 
Frankfurter’s shoes—no man would. (And 
Under Secretary Wirtz, succeeding Goldberg, 
will have no easy time filling him.) But 
both are men of positive character and high 
integrity. 


[From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press, Sept. 1, 
1962 


A New JUSTICE 


When President Franklin D. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Felix Frankfurter to the US. Su- 
preme Court 23 years ago there was wide- 
spread resentment. None questioned Mr. 
Frankfurter’s legal attainments but his rep- 
utation as an ultraliberal provoked fear that 
as a Justice he would lean far to the left. 
Wednesday when President Kennedy regret- 
fully announced his retirement for reasons 
of health, Justice Frankfurter was regarded 
as a conservative. In this contrast lies the 
measure of Justice Frankfurter as a jurist. 
Whatever his political philosophy may have 
been, he did not carry it to the bench. In- 
variably his opinions were grounded in 
detached devotion to the Constitution as he 
interpreted it. Thus he rose above whatever 
criticism greeted his appointment to the 
Supreme Court in 1939 and assumed a high 
place in the illustrious company that have 
sat on the Nation’s highest Tribunal. 

President Kennedy promptly appointed 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg to 
succeed Justice Frankfurter. Mr. Goldberg, 
too, had been criticized as being too liberal, 
presumably because he had served as attor- 
ney for labor organizations. But as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet he has demonstrated a 
sense of fairness and a disposition to place 
the national interest above other considera- 
tions. This attribute combines with Mr. 
Goldberg's demonstrated ability as a lawyer 
and as a leader in diversified fields to con- 
firm President Kennedy’s estimate that he is 
“superbly” qualified for service on the Su- 
preme Court. Indeed, Mr. Goldberg ascends 
the Bench under circumstances far more 
auspicious than those that Justice 
Frankfurter’s appointment. There is every 
hope that he will perform with similar 
distinction. 

[From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, Aug. 

31, 1962) 


GOLDBERG TO THE TOP COURT 


The American success story retains its es- 
sence despite changes in setting. It is cur- 
rently typified in the elevation of Arthur J. 
Goldberg to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

That Goldberg came from the ranks of 
relatively poor immigrant parents in a big 
city is not new though the more accepted 
formula was the rise from a poor farm home. 
That the route of his climb was through the 
field of labor law rather than through one 
of the more orthodox fields of commerce or 
industry is a departure. However, it is a 
de primarily because only compara- 
tively recently has there been any field of 
labor law. 

If there should be any tendency to chal- 
lenge his fitness for the Court—and there 
will be, whether it comes into the open or 
not—because of his association with the la- 
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bor side of some of our most controversial 
legal questions, at least three counterbal- 
ancing factors should be considered, 

First, one could cite several examples of 
corporation lawyers who have gone onto the 
Court and shown the ability to consider 
both sides of questions despite their previ- 
ous experience. There is no reason why the 
same cannot be true of a man whose princi- 
pal clients have been labor unions. As a 
matter of fact, unless we are to recruit our 
judiciary from the academic field, it is 
necessary to draw men whose experience has 
been primarily with one side or the other 
of controversy. 

Second, it should be pointed out that in 
his 13 years as counsel for the United Steel- 
workers and 7 years as chief counsel for the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations he in- 
sisted on operating as a fee attorney rather 
than as a paid—even if a well-paid—em- 
ployee. In other words, he showed a deter- 
mination to maintain a certain freedom of 
thought and action. 

Finally, it should be remarked that while 
Secretary of Labor, Goldberg did not al- 
ways act in strict accord with the wishes 
of labor leaders, but rather sought to in- 
fluence settlements designed to reduce open 
conflict and to serve the public interest as 
he saw it. His part in reading Communist 
elements and Jimmy Hoffa-type hoodlum ele- 
ments out of the AFL-CIO can be cited to 
demonstrate his willingness to offend those 
labor leaders he believes deserve to be of- 
fended. 

In passing, it should be noted that Felix 
Frankfurter, whom Goldberg will succeed, 
came to the bench from Harvard denounced 
by many as a radical, yet stayed on to be 
denounced by others as a conservative but 
to be praised by most as an impartial jurist. 
While Goldberg does not match Frankfurter's 
erudition, his own academic success in lead- 
ing his Northwestern University class while 
working his way through school and gradu- 
ating at 21, shows that he has the mak- 
ings of a legal scholar. 

Because of the life tenures of those ap- 
pointed, one cannot be sure just what di- 
rection a Justice may turn after his appoint- 
ment. It is impossible to know, therefore, 
in just what direction Kennedy appoint- 
ments will influence the Court. The infiu- 
ence, however, should be relatively pro- 
longed. Echoing his own youth, Kennedy’s 
first appointee, Byron White, was only 45. 
His second, Arthur J. Goldberg, is a compara- 
tively young 54. 


[From the Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche- 
Journal, Aug. 31, 1962] 


GOLDBERG Is GOOD CHOICE 


When President Kennedy announced that 
his Secretary of Labor would be Arthur J. 
Goldberg, we, along with many other citi- 
zens, took a dim view of future operations 
of the Department and the Government’s 
part in them. 

After all, Mr. Goldberg, a Chicago lawyer, 
had been a professional in the field of union 
labor. The feeling was widespread that mak- 
ing a man of his background the Secretary 
of Labor was comparable to sending a hungry 
bulldog to the butcher shop for a pound 
of steak. 

However, our fears and those of others 
have been completely stilled during the 18 
months or so of Mr. Goldberg’s service in 
the Cabinet. Not only has he been ex- 
tremely energetic and responsible to his 
duties, he also has been meticulously fair. 
He has been, consistently, on the side of the 
public in his official labors and has earned 
the confidence and admiration of fair- 
minded men, no matter how they may make 
their living. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Arthur Goldberg has been the most ef- 
fective—or, perhaps better stated, the best— 
Secretary of Labor in the Nation’s history. 
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Now, the President has nominated Mr. 
Goldberg to the U.S. Supreme Court, to re- 
Place Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter, forced 
into retirement by ill health at age 79. Since 
the days of Woodrow Wilson, it has been 
public policy for the Supreme Court to in- 
clude at least one member of the Jewish 
faith and while Mr. Goldberg long has been 
noted in Washington as the logical successor 
to his coreligionist Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
there was some feeling—and accompanying 
regret—that he probably wouldn't get the 
appointment because he was too valuable 
where he was, in Labor. That this proved 
not to be the case unquestionably is a mat- 
ter of satisfaction to many citizens in all 
walks of life and of all religious persuasions. 

At times, Mr. Justice Frankfurter has been 
one of the more controversial figures ever on 
the High Court. He was considered a radi- 
cal when appointed by President Roosevelt, 
back in the 1930’s. Later, he became more 
and more conservative in his views. At the 
time of his retirement, he was looked upon 
as the leader of the “sound minority” group 
of the Court. On the record, he was a good 
judge. 

Secretary Goldberg’s actions since joining 
the Cabinet indicate that he is a middle- 
of-the-roader. He probably leans more to 
the liberal side than to the conservative, but 
certainly no one would call him a far left- 
winger. The fact that even conservative 
Republicans in the Senate are backing him 
for the judicial post attests to his personal 
popularity and to the respect in which he is 
held. 

How Mr. Goldberg will stack up as a 
Supreme Court Justice, only time will tell. 
But he has a good record as a public official, 
is a man of keen mind and astute judgment. 
The American people have reasons to be- 
lieve that he will perform equally as well 
as a member of the judiciary as he has as 
Secretary of Labor. If he does, he'll do all 
right. 


[From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, 
Aug. 30, 1962] 
GOLDBERG FOR FRANKFURTER 


It is ironic that many citizens who had 
very little use for Justice Felix Frankfurter 
@ generation ago probably will be sorry to 
see him leave the Supreme Court. Then he 
was regarded as one of the arch-liberals 
whose bright young Harvard proteges were 
infiltrating the Government at Washington 
and helping build up a head of steam behind 
the socialistic enterprises of the Roosevelt 
New Deal. Of late he has been looked upon, 
oftener than not, as the rallying force be- 
hind the conservative group on the Court 
which has served as a check on the kind of 
liberalism espoused by Chief Justice War- 
ren. 

From any viewpoint, President Kennedy 
undoubtedly is right in his opinion that 
“few persons have made so important a con- 
tribution to our legal traditions and litera- 
ture” as Justice Frankfurter. And the im- 
pact of his views has been heavy also on 
the political philosophy and evolution of the 
Federal Government. 

The nomination of Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg to succeed Justice Frank- 
furter doubtless will meet with general ap- 
proval. Goldberg is widely respected as a 
lawyer and should have a broad under- 
standing of some of the knottier problems 
with which the Supreme Court will be deal- 
ing in the next few years, if anybody does. 

What will be watched with keen interest 
is the effect Goldberg’s appointment has on 
the philosophical trend of the Court’s deci- 
sions. He long was known as a labor law- 
yer, but as Secretary of Labor has not al- 
ways performed exactly as it might have 
been expected a man with that background 
would. Although the assumption now is 
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that he will tend to aline himself with the 
Warren wing of the Court, he may provide 
some surprises on that score, too. Like Mr. 
Frankfurter, Mr. Goldberg has a mind of his 
own. 


[From the Portland Oregonian, Aug. 31, 


New JUSTICE 


With his appointment to the Court only 
hours old, there have already been public 
predictions that, as an Associate Justice, Ar- 
thur Goldberg will swing the balance more 
decisively to the liberal bloc on the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. This is a natural, but superfi- 
cial, view of the matter. 

Arthur Goldberg, throughout his active 
life, has been associated with what might be 
styled liberal causes. As an advocate, he 
was an effective spokesman for organized 
labor before the Supreme Court. But, in his 
brief service as Secretary of Labor, he has 
demonstrated an ability to take a judicial 
stance, as distinguished from that of an ad- 
vocate. He has earned the respect of man- 
agement to add to that he already held in 
the eyes of labor. 

If his Cabinet service is any guide to what 
may be expected to be his attitude on the 
Bench, he may very well become a conserva- 
tive in Supreme Court terms. That was the 
case with the man he succeeds, Felix Frank- 
furter. When he was named to the Court 
in 1939, Mr. Frankfurter was generally 
classed at a liberal, by some as a radical. He 
had, extracurricularly, been involved in a 
mumber of public issues, including the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, in which he wrote a 
widely discussed article charging that the 
two anarchists were being railroaded by pub- 
lic opinion in their trial for murder in a 
payroll robbery. But, in recent years, Jus- 
tice Frankfurter has been recognized as the 
leader of the Court’s conservative bloc. 

Some of his associates say that he had 
never changed his approach to legal ques- 
tions, that he always viewed a case from a 
sternly legal viewpoint dissociated from his 
personal views on the social, economic or 
political issues concerned. 

It may help to abandon the overused 
liberal and conservative tags in this instance 
and substitute, respectively, subjective and 
objective or activist and literalist. 

Justice Frankfurter earned his conserva- 
tive label over a period of more than two 
decades in which his fussily written opin- 
ions, whether for the majority of the Court 
or in dissent, consistently upheld a literal 
and limited view of the Court’s powers. A 
good example was his dissenting opinion on 
the occasion, in March of this year, when the 
activists on the Court, led by Justices Black 
and Douglas, reversed an earlier Frankfurter 
opinion and marched the Court into what 
Justice Frankfurter had called the political 
thicket of legislative reapportionment in the 
States. 

If one is to view the split on the Court as 
suggested above, then it is very possible that 
Mr. Goldberg will not disturb the balance. 
But speculation on the point is not profita- 
ble. The prestige and security of the life- 
time appointment to the Supreme Court has 
altered immeasurably the public image of 
many a man. An example: Justice Black, 
once a member of the Ku Klux Klan, is now 
the leader of that group among the Justices 
most avid to use the Court’s authority in 
securing the civil rights of minorities. 

What the Supreme Court needs is not 
more liberals or more conservatives but Jus- 
tices who will hold the law, which they are 
sworn to sustain, above their own personal 
convictions and prejudices. There is reason 
to believe Arthur Goldberg has the capacity 
to meet that standard. 


September 21 


[From the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat & 
Chronicle, Aug. 31, 1962] 
GOLDBERG STEPS UP 

It would not be fair to say that one known 
quantity is léaving the Supreme Court Bench 
and an unknown quantity is taking his 
place. Retiring Justice Felix Frankfurter 
was hardly a known quantity. Sometimes 
called the man of contradictions, he came 
to the Court to the tune of a fanfare from 
happy liberals (he had been F.D.R.’s ad- 
viser), and stayed to disappoint them by 
being a leader in many conservative opin- 
ions. But liberal or conservative, and al- 
ways unpredictable, he dedicated his life to 
American constitutional and democratic 
processes, and his legacy includes such clear 
statements as: 

“Civil liberties mean liberties for those we 
like and those we don’t like, or even detest.” 

This almost Olympian announcement is— 
and should be—crushing to those who con- 
stantly try to redefine civil liberties in such 
a way as to curtail liberties. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, one of President Ken- 
nedy's successful appointments (as Secretary 
of Labor), now named to take Justice Frank- 
furter’s place on the Bench, is not an un- 
known quantity. 

Few men in the history of Presidential 
Cabinets won such respect in such a short 
time as Secretary Goldberg, the son of Rus- 
sian immigrants, who began work at the age 
of 12 delivering shoes for $3.80 a week. He 
has masterminded most of the compromise 
labor-management agreements; his per- 
suasiveness has become the talk of the busi- 
ness world; instead of bending over to please 
labor, as so many feared he would as a 
former labor lawyer, he became painfully 
fair as Secretary of Labor. He has spoken 
clearly when it could have built vast en- 
mities. He played a major role in bouncing 
the Teamsters from the AFL-CIO, and he 
openly disputed labor's argument that short- 
er working hours would open up new jobs. 

On the record of what he has said in oc- 
casional speeches, the Justice-designee be- 
lieves in the expansion of governmental 
activities. But at the same time he speaks 
for an American economy which includes “a 
competitive posture that insures the success 
of American products in any markets; a 
sound currency of unquestioned integrity; a 
labor-management relationship that gener- 
ates material progress in an atmosphere of 
responsibility.” 

At the moment, Mr. Goldberg looks like 
about as noncontroversial an appointee as 
any in recent history. 


{From the Houston Chronicle, August 1962] 
GoLpBERG’s A GOOD CHOICE 


Comment on the resignation of Felix 
Frankfurter and the appointment of Arthur 
Goldberg as Associate Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court might well begin with the 
words fair exchange.” 

There are superficial similarities, 

Both are Jewish; both extraordinarily 
learned in the law; both devoted to Ameri- 
can traditions and ideals. 

But we don’t envy Mr. Goldberg. He has 
tremendously large shoes to fill. 

Justice Frankfurter has one of the most 
acute legal minds ever to grace the Supreme 
Court. Yet he is more than a learned law- 
yer. He is a civilized man. His detractors 
were fond of picking holes in the detail of 
his learning—perhaps, for instance, he is not 
an economist. But he understands econom- 
ics, and for a judge, this understanding is 
much more important than mere expertise. 

At a time when many covet the distinc- 
tion, Justice Frankfurter, by any standard, is 
a great man. Great men aren't replaced. 

Mr, Goldberg may in time find his own 
path to greatness. He has many of the qual- 
ifications. Above all, he is a man of these 
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times: Alert to the changes that tug at our 
society, aware of the Government’s necessary 
role in guiding and promoting them, and 
intelligent enough to distinguish between 
the practical and the impossible. 

A President can serve only 8 years. Then, 
he must trust his policies to others. Only 
in narrow areas—judicial appointments are 
a prime example—can a President's influ- 
ence truly be felt after his time. 

Measured this way, President Kennedy 
promises to do well. Byron White, his first 
appointment to the Supreme Court, was an 
excellent choice. So is Mr. Goldberg. 

The present Supreme Court is a good one. 
Mr. Goldberg should feel at home with it, 
and it with him. 


[From the Durham (N.C.) Sun, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 
MR. JUSTICE GOLDBERG 

Arthur Goldberg, 54, Secretary of Labor, 
has been nominated to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. If confirmed by the 
Senate, he will succeed Associate Justice 
Felix Frankfurter, 79 years old and ill, who 
has retired. 

It is interesting to note that the immedi- 
ate reaction among leading Senators is favor- 
able. Complimentary observations came 
promptly from both the Republican and 
Democratic Senate membership. 

There is every reason to believe, therefore, 
that confirmation will occur at once, Mr. 
Goldberg, as a public official, apparently 
having agreeably impressed top Americans 
regardless of party or of their individual 
attitudes on labor relations problems, 

The degree of confidence already expressed 
by the Senate undoubtedly will lead most 
Americans to conclude that President Ken- 
nedy has chosen a man well qualified and 
competent. 


[From the Portland (Maine) Express, 
Aug. 30, 1962] 


GOLDBERG FOR FRANKFURTER 


The Supreme Court has lost its chief con- 
servative and will get a labor specialist 
whose judicial philosophy has yet to reveal 
itself. At 79, on the advice of his doctors, 
Felix Frankfurter is retiring after nearly 24 
years on the High Court. President Ken- 
nedy named as his replacement, Labor Sec- 
retary Arthur Goldberg, a 54-year-old lawyer 
whose public service began on the New 
Frontier. Hardly a dissenting voice was 
raised in the political arena after the Presi- 
dent announced the selection. It appeared 
the necessary Senate approval of Goldberg’s 
nomination would be a matter of quick 
course. 


[From the Fresno (Calif.) Bee, Aug. 31, 1962] 


GOLDBERG WILL SERVE U.S. Court WITH 
DEDICATION 


Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg 
characteristically said “I will do my best” 
in accepting the appointment by President 
John F. Kennedy to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
replacing Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter. 

His public service, his brilliant record in 
law, his simple devotion to precepts and prin- 
ciples advocating the case for freemen rec- 
ommend him highly. If he serves the Court 
as well as he served his office as a Cabinet 
member, and there is every reason to believe 
he will, he will strengthen the Court im- 
measurably. 

The respect in which he is held in Wash- 
ington is indicated by the approval voiced 
on both the Republican and Democrat sides 
of the aisles in Congress. So far as the pub- 
lic is concerned his reputation is something 
to behold, considering the sensitive character 
of his office. 

The public should not confuse the Gold- 
berg record. He is identified with labor and 
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often has been referred to as the most knowl- 
edgeable man in American life on labor- 
management, but he is not, strictly speaking, 
a “labor lawyer.” 

Let us go to his beginnings to under- 
stand this better. 

Born of Russian immigrant parents on 
Chicago’s South Side, one of eight children, 
he knew bitter poverty asa child. With quiet 
determination he worked his way through 
high school, the City College of Chicago and 
Northwestern University Law School. His 
promise was so remarkable he won the 
cherished Charles B. Elder award at North- 
western as the top student in his class and 
was editor of the Illinois Law Review during 
his final year. He passed his bar examina- 
tion before he reached his 21st birthday, 
Illinois waving the age requirement because 
of his exceptional record, 

Then followed 19 years in private law prac- 
tice, with various firms and as head of his 
own firm. Before he accepted the invitation 
of the late Philip Murray in 1948 to become 
general counsel for the CIO, his reputation 
in general law already was established. 

Sir Edward Coke said in his First Institute 
that reason is the life of the law, that law 
is reason. Goldberg is blessed with great 
reason. We know from our history and our 
experiences that law demands compassion 
and fixed dedications. Goldberg has both. 
Law gives strength, substance to the lives of 
freemen and order to their pursuits. The 
Goldberg record, and the man Goldberg, sug- 
gest we can safely trust him with this new 
and precious responsibility. 


— 


From the Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette, Aug. 31, 
1962] 


Two Men DEDICATED TO PUBLIC SERVICE 


Justice Felix Frankfurter would have to be 
classed with those rugged, fearless men who 
are called “individuals.” 

Always, his tireless pen put down his 
thoughts—whether he was voting with the 
majority or whether he was voting with the 
minority. 

Especially did he write lengthy opinions 
when he was voting against the majority. 
These opinions often were tough to read and 
full of hairsplittings. 

His entire life was dedicated to American 
constitutional and democratic processes. 

But, how he could be painful. 

Lawyer after lawyer, he lectured before the 
court, picking and pruning his way through 
their arguments. 

When Justice Frankfurter was appointed 
to the high bench in 1939, the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee held hearings on the nomi- 
nation. Extreme rightwingers tried to pin 
a “red” label on him. 

It didn’t stick. Although he was con- 
sidered somewhat “liberal” when he took 
the oath, his thoughts and actions took a 
conservative turn later in life. 

Now, President Kennedy has appointed 
Arthur Goldberg as Frankfurter's successor. 

This, no doubt, is an appointment which 
the President has given considerable 
thought. 

The absence of Mr. Frankfurter from the 
Supreme Court will be quickly noticed. He 
leaves a tremendous void. 

It is possible that Mr. Goldberg will fill 
this void well. We shall have to wait and 
see 


Certainly, he has performed well as Secre- 
tary of Labor in Mr. Kennedy’s Cabinet. Al- 
though he had many years of close associ- 
ation with labor unions, he seemed to go 
the last mile in not showing favoritism. 

Without a doubt, Goldberg is a man of 
great integrity, character, and courage. He 
has waded into the problems of labor with 
both sleeves rolled up, and he has solved 
many of them. He has done much good. 

But, just as Mr. Frankfurter took his seat 
on the high bench with more liberal than 
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conservative leanings, so it is also with Mr. 
Goldberg. 

His appointment gives the Court a more 
liberal flavor. 

We are convinced, however, that honesty 
and fairness shall ride with his opinions just 
as they have with the retiring Mr. Frank- 
furter. 

The Gazette has nothing but thanks for 
a job well done by the one who steps down 
and nothing but confidence in the one who 
steps up. 


[From the Newark News, Sept. 1, 1962] 
His CREDENTIALS 


Labor Secretary Goldberg brings to the 
Nation’s highest court a first-rate mind, a 
reputation for objectivity, and more energy 
than is allocated most men. It would be 
folly to predict his philosophic course as a 
Supreme Court Justice, for history has 
shown that past professional ties seldom ac- 
company a man to that High Bench. 

In Mr. Goldberg's case one set of ties was 
demonstrably severed with his move from 
labor lawyer into the Cabinet post. Predic- 
tions that he would be labor’s man proved 
incorrect. 

Although the new Justice obviously shares 
President Kennedy’s philosophy of what 
Government should do, so did his predeces- 
sor on the Court, Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
once share the New Deal philosophy of 
Franklin Roosevelt. Yet two decades later 
Mr. Frankfurter had swung to conservatism 
and become the High Court’s chief advocate 
of judicial restraint. Justice Hugo Black, on 
the other hand, assailed as a former Ku Klux 
Klanner, has become a stanch advocate of 
civil liberties. 

Mr. Goldberg, therefore, must for the time 
being remain a question mark so far as his 
future action on the Bench is concerned, 
But as a lawyer, executive, mediator, and 
self-made man, his credentials are very much 
in order. 

And by his swift replacement of Labor 
Secretary Goldberg, President Kennedy saved 
a lot of wear and tear on the White House 
lawn. Mr. Kennedy cannot have forgotten 
the lineup of candidates for the labor Cabi- 
net post first time around, and the grum- 
bling when he finally settled on Mr. Gold- 
berg instead of a union leader. 

This time, even before labor's nominating 
committee could go into action, Mr. Ken- 
nedy promoted Mr. Goldberg’s chief assist- 
tant, Labor Under Secretary W. Willard 
Wirtz to the vacancy created by Mr. Gold- 
berg’s move to the Supreme Court. 

An able executive and articulate student 
of labor affairs, and a former law partner of 
Adlai Stevenson, Mr. Wirtz is the man who 
has been minding the store while Secretary 
Goldberg has been out troubleshooting all 
over the country. He will have plenty to 
keep him busy, for he moves into the secre- 
taryship just as the administration enters 
its first conflict with organized labor. In 
defiance of the President and Mr. Goldberg, 
labor’s chiefs have launched a drive for a 
35-hour workweek. Also the President’s 
labor-industry council appears to have 
bogged down. In short, the Labor Depart- 
mert is about the hottest seat around the 
Cabinet table. 

[From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun, Aug. 31, 1962] 
THe OLD AND NEw 


As Mr, Justice Frankfurter leaves the 
Supreme Court of the United States after 
a quarter-century of service, the words of 
President Kennedy probably sum up the 
attitude and thinking of the bench, the bar, 
and the American people. 

In his letter acknowledging the resigna- 
tion that was forced by poor health, the 
Chief Executive said: 
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“For myself and all Americans, I should 
like to offer our respectful gratitude for the 
character, „learning, and judicial 
dedication with which you have served your 
country over the last 23 years.” 

Recognized as a liberal almost a quarter 
of a century ago when he was appointed by 
President Roosevelt, his philosophy and ju- 
dicial considerably as the 
years went by. Or possibly that is not true; 
it could well have been that the appointment 
of so many superliberals in the past two dec- 
ades has made Judge Frankfurter seem mod- 
erate and almost conservative by comparison. 

Although a controversial figure from time 
to time, Judge Frankfurter’s service will be 
long remembered, and time may some day 
accord him the honor of having his name 
etched on the walls of the Supreme Court 
beside such distinguished names as Holmes 
and Brandeis. 

It is expected the liberal wing of the 
Court will be reinforced by the addition of 
Labor Secretary Goldberg, who has been 
tabbed by the President for promotion. As 
a labor lawyer he won enough notice and 
a to qualify for the President's Cabi- 


me head of this very vital branch of the 
Government, he has demonstrated a capa- 
city for work, a willingness to intervene 
in labor-management disputes with cour- 
age and fairness and a deep insight into the 
law. 

His acceptance by both Democratic and 
Republican Members of the Senate indicates 
the high esteem in which he is held in the 
official circles in Washington. 


[From the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun-Gazette, 
Sept. 4, 1962] 
GOLDBERG’S OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE 
BROADENS 


A generally favorable reaction has greeted 
the appointment of Labor Secretary Arthur 
Goldberg to the U.S. Supreme Court. Ad- 
mittedly a capable man, he has shown abili- 
ties that promise to make him a good justice 
of our highest tribunal. 

Without begrudging him his elevation, 

are many persons who wish he could 
have remained in the Labor Department long 
enough to settle the crucial problems un- 
solved in his special field of labor-manage- 
ment relations. The handling of these are 
likely to be delayed while his successor gets 
acquainted with the job. 

Couldn’t the President have waited, some 
are asking, for a later vacancy to give Sec- 
retary Goldberg his reward? 

The answer probably is that no future 
time would be any easier to part with him. 
If the Labor Department is destined to face 
one crisis after another during the Kennedy 
administration, there is no real profit in 
deferring judicial preferment due Mr. Gold- 
berg. 

However, we hope he grows in stature in 
his new and responsible position even as 
did the respected justice whom he is to suc- 
ceed, Felix Frankfurter. 

When President Franklin Roosevelt named 
Justice Frankfurter in 1939, the Harvard 
law professor was described as carrying a 
liberal torch. Yet his 23-year record on 
the bench has been broad and constructive. 

Secretary Goldberg ascends to the highest 
tribunal in somewhat the same light. He 
has been Mr. Labor in the Kennedy Cabinet. 

His lot has heretofore been cast with 
unionism—one segment of our national life. 
Now he gains an opportunity for broader 
service. On the e Court, he will 
have a view of the whole pattern of Amer- 
ican life; and a responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the whole American economy, 

How he meets this and dis- 
charges these larger obligations will in the 
end determine his stature as a Supreme 
Court Justice. 
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[From the Tyler (Tex.) Courler-Times, 
Aug, 31, 1962] 
THE GOLDBERG APPOINTMENT 


There was little surprise in President Ken- 
nedy’s appointment of Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg to the U.S. Supreme Court 
to replace Justice Felix Frankfurter, whose 
retirement was announced simultaneously. 

Justice Frankfurter, who will be 80 in 
November, has been ill and off the bench 
since he suffered a stroke in early April. A 
distinguished jurist and student of the law, 
he was named to the Court in 1939 by the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt as a 
rather extreme liberal. He retires as the 
outstanding conservative member of the 
present Court. 

Mr, Goldberg’s appointment has been 
rumored since talk of the possible retire- 
ment of Justice Frankfurter began earlier 
during his illness, The President’s selection 
was hailed widely by both Democrats and 
Republicans. 

Mr. Goldberg’s experience as a jurist has 
been absolutely mone, a fact which emi- 
nently qualifies him for the Supreme Court 
on the basis of selection criteria apparently 
employed in recent decades. It used to be 
that service as a judge was considered quite 
desirable for Supreme Court aspirants, but 
such has been the case in few instances 
since the thirties. 

Mr. Goldberg as an attorney, though, 
leaves nothing to be desired in his qualifica- 
tions. 

His 30 years of law practice were spent 
almost entirely as a labor attorney, and he 
was instrumental in the merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

But he has proved time and again since 
he took over as Secretary of Labor that he 
is quite unconcerned about disagreeing with 
his old labor friends when he feels them 
wrong. 

His energy, his devotion to his duties, and 
his strict adherence to established law and 
principles plus a judicious temperament, 
have made him one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the Kennedy Cabinet. 

That is why praise for Mr. Goldberg and 
his selection as a Supreme Court Justice 
has come from all sides. What his judicial 
philosophy may be remains to be seen. But 
he is an outstanding lawyer and has proved 
his dedication to the public good. 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Journal, Aug. 
31, 1962] 
An Asie Successor To A TRULY OUTSTAND- 
ING JUSTICE 

The resignation of Justice Felix Frank- 
furter from the U.S. Supreme Court closes 
the public career of a man who served with 
distinction and honor for 23 years on the 
Nation’s top court. Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg, his successor, will bring 
to the Court the same intellectual integrity 
which marked Justice Frankfurter. 

As a teacher at the Harvard Law School, 
Justice Frankfurter inspired a generation of 
lawyers, many of whom went into public life. 
As a human being, the justice was known for 
the warmth of his personality, the range of 
his intellectual interests, and the vigor of 
his mind. 

On the Bench, Justice Frankfurter demon- 
strated sharp wit, a questioning mind, and 
sternness of principle. Possessor of a record 
of liberalism before appointment to the 
Court, he became a conservative in his court 
opinions pleading for judicial restraint, 
caution, and deference to the wishes of 
Congress and the States. 

Mr. Goldberg, named to succeed Justice 
Frankfurter by President Kennedy and ap- 
parently assured of speedy approval by the 
Senate, has had a long career as a labor 
lawyer. He became known for the skill of 
his presentations of briefs, his thorough 
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knowledge of the law, and the force of his 
intellect. 

His background as a lawyer for labor did 
not interfere with his duties as Secretary of 
Labor: he tempered his own liberal feelings 
on social and political issues with concern 
for the law and the practical issues swirling 
about the law. The same concern is ex- 
pected to inform his work on the bench. 

Seldom has a resignation from the High 
Court and the appointment of a successor 
been greeted so uniformly—with regret for 
the departure of a great figure in the Court’s 
history and with pleasure at the accession of 
an able man of high integrity. 


[From the Buffalo, (N.Y.) Courier-Express, 
Sept. 2, 1962] 
FRANKFURTER STEPPING Down, GOLDBERG UP 


When Felix Frankfurter suffered a mild 
stroke last April, it was, although he may not 
have known it at the time, the beginning 
of the end of his 23-year career as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. Now 79, he, 
has decided that his physical condition pre- 
cludes any attempt to continue his duties 
at a normal pace and has chosen to resign. 
He wrote President Kennedy: 

“To retain my seat on the basis of a di- 
minished work schedule would not comport 
with my own philosophy or with the de- 
mands of the business of the Court. I am 
thus left with no choice but to regard my 
period of active service on the Court as 
having run its course.” 

It was characteristic of Justice Frank- 
furter that he refused to continue service 
on anything but a full work basis. If any- 
body believed in carrying out to the utmost 
his responsibilities as an Associate Justice, it 
was he. He wrote opinions, lengthy and 
detailed, on the slightest provocation. Even 
when he concurred in a majority decision, he 
often wrote an opinion stating his own par- 
ticular reasons for concurrence. A former 
professor of law at Harvard, Justice Frank- 
furter took much of the classroom with him 
to the courtroom. Many a lawyer has had 
to bear up under his particular probing 
brand of questioning. Whether regarded as 
liberal by conservatives or as conservative 
by liberals, he contributed complete integ- 
rity and intellect of a high order to delibera- 
tions of the Court for nearly a quarter of 
a century. 

President Kennedy’s nomination of Secre- 
tary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg to succeed 
Justice Frankfurter came as no surprise. 
The possibility of just such a development 
has been widely discussed. Secretary Gold- 
berg has been a particularly active and go- 
getting member of the Kennedy Cabinet and 
even before joining the Government had 
been in close association with the present 
occupant of the White House. Although 
much of his experience has been in union- 
labor activities, his Cabinet record is one of 
scrupulous regard for the national interest 
above all other considerations. He has dis- 
played great energy and brilliance as a 
lawyer. As a judge he has challenging shoes 
to fill. But to Arthur Goldberg challenges 
are nothing new. 


From the Quincy (Il.) Herald-Whig, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 
MR. JUSTICE GOLDBERG 

Arthur Goldberg joins the highest court in 
the Nation with p ts for a brilliant 
career. At 54, he is one of the most energetic 
Officials in the Capital. Appointed to the 
Supreme Court to replace ill and aged Mr. 
Justice Felix Frankfurter, he carries to the 
new job the good will of leaders in both 
political parties. 

Arthur Goldberg has made a reputation as 
a good lawyer and a hard worker. He will 
have need for both qualities on the Bench. 
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He will take the seat of a legal giant. 
Felix Frankfurter, an immigrant, demon- 
strated how far a man can go in this country 
and how much he can contribute to his 
adopted land. For a quarter century Frank- 
furter was a Harvard Law School professor. 
But he served his country in many fields, 
dating back to World War I. Perhaps his 
greatest contribution was the training he 
gave hundreds of young lawyers. 

Goldberg is strictly a product of Illinois. 
Much of his private legal career was spent as 
counsel for labor organizations, CIO, 
AFL-CIO and the Steelworkers Union. But 
as Secretary of Labor in the last 20 months, 
he has demonstrated fairness, understand- 
ing and ability. As a mediator, he has been 
especially effective. 

Although generally regarded as a liberal, 
his role on the Bench cannot be accurately 
predicted. Frankfurther was labeled liberal 
at his appointment, yet he became the leader 
of the conservative group. The history of 
the Court has shown many times that good 
lawyers cannot be classified by political 
groups. Goldberg has been an earnest, ca- 
pable lawyer, and the odds are that he will 
make his decisions in the light of law and 
justice, the needs of the times and the good 
of the country. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times, Aug. 31, 
1962 


A NEw CHALLENGE FOR GOLDBERG 

It is very dangerous to presume to pre- 
dict on the basis of past performances what 
either racehorses or men will do in the 
future. Still, if the past is any guide at 
all to the future, Arthur J. Goldberg ought 
to make an effective and influential Supreme 
Court Justice. 

That the past is no certain guide is am- 
ply demonstrated by the man Goldberg has 
been selected to replace, Felix Frankfurter. 
As every story commenting on his resigna- 
tion has pointed out, Frankfurter went to 
the Court with the reputation of being an 
extreme liberal; when ill health forced him 
to resign this week, he had the reputation 
of being the spokesman for the conserva- 
tives on the Court. As one commentator 
has noted: “Conservatives will mourn his 
departure as fervently as they denounced 
his arrival.” 

But whether liberal or conservative, Frank- 
furter was an influential member of the 
Court. Without trying to be omniscient 
about whether Goldberg will always be lib- 
eral or conservative, we venture the predic- 
tion that he, too, will be influential. 

For one thing, as all who know him agree, 
Goldberg is a man of great intellectual 
power and tireless energy. Although his le- 
gal background is restricted almost entirely 
to the labor field, his record is so brilliant 
it is conceded he would have been success- 
ful in any field. 

Beyond these qualities of intellect and 
energy, however, Goldberg has a character- 
istic that should serve him well in the give 
and take of battle in and before the Supreme 
Court. He is pragmatic; he is not doctri- 
naire. Considering his long career as law- 
yer for various segments of organized labor, 
it might have been logical to assume that 
as Secretary of Labor he would be primar- 
ily an advocate for labor. He was not. He 
sought to compromise labor-management 
differences, not to solve disputes simply on 
labor’s terms. And when organized labor 
came out with a program calling for a short- 
er workweek as a solution for unemploy- 
ment, Goldberg flatly opposed it. 

It may be objected that the law ought 
to be the law, immutable, so that a man 
could always know what it was and where 
he stood in relation to it. In theory, the 
kind of adaptability Goldberg has demon- 
strated might be interpreted as mere expe- 
diency, a bowing to transitory pressures. 
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But society changes and law, if it is to have 
any relevancy, must change with it. The 
law is dynamic, not static. It adapts it- 
self—or is adapted—to the needs of the 
people. 

This quality of adaptability helped to 
make Goldberg extraordinarily useful as Sec- 
retary of Labor. He has been so useful— 
and busy, if not always successful—that 
Washington columnist Doris Fleeson writes 
“the only surprise attaching” to his selec- 
tion as Frankfurter’s successor is President 
Kennedy’s “willingness to part with him.” 

W. Willard Wirtz, who has been named 
by Kennedy to take Goldberg’s place as Sec- 
retary of Labor, clearly has some big and 
busy shoes to fill. He has many qualifica- 
tions, not the least of which is the experi- 
ence he gained working as Under Secretary 
with Goldberg. He has served as arbitrator 
in many labor disputes, he has taught and 
practiced law, and at one time was Chair- 
man of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
[From the Evansville (Ind.) Courier, Sept. 

1, 1962] 

GOLDBERG NOMINATION NONCONTROVERSIAL 

Surprisingly, President Kennedy’s second 
appointment to the Supreme Court seems 
less likely to cause adverse criticism than the 
first. 

The appointments of Byron White and 
Arthur Goldberg have one weakness in com- 
mon: Neither has prior judicial experience. 
But Goldberg is unlikely to suffer from other 
criticisms leveled at White, such as his rela- 
tive youth, an Ivy League background, like 
many Kennedy appointees, and the fact that 
he was best known as a star football player. 
(One editor irreverently headlined news of 
his nomination “JFK Benches Whizzer.“) 

Nor are there likely to be any widespread 
objections to Goldberg’s labor background. 
This is due in part to his own conduct in 
office, in part to the record of his predecessor, 
Felix Frankfurter. 

As attorney for the United Steelworkers, 
author of the AFL-CIO constitution, and an 
architect of the supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit plan, Goldberg was expected to 
serve primarily as labor’s spokesman in the 
Administration. Instead, he announced he 
would consider himself a “counsel for the 
public interest.” He has devoted the major 
share of his attention to setting wage “guide- 
lines” to halt inflation and to personal arbi- 
tration of major disputes. At one point he 
found himself embroiled in a wage dis- 
agreement involving the Nation's most tem- 
peramental labor-management combination, 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

The originality of many Goldberg ap- 
proaches combine with the record of his 
predecessor to allay fears that he will be bi- 
ased in his Supreme Court judgments. 

Anyone tempted to make the charge will 
have to recall how Frankfurter came to the 
Court after a controversial career as a law- 
yer, professor, and New Deal brain truster. 
He was embroiled in the Sacco-Vanzettl 
murder controversy of the 192086. He 
brought many bright young men into Gov- 
ernment service, among them one Alger 
Hiss. He is credited with doing most of the 
work on drafting the Securities and Ex- 
chang» Act and the public utility law. 

Yet Frankfurter became the spokesman for 
the Court’s “conservative” faction, though he 
disliked the idea that judicial decisions had 
anything to do with liberalism or conserv- 
atism. He was always reluctant to enlarge 
the role of the Supreme Court by upsetting 
legislative acts. He was the man who as- 
serted that the Court had no business in the 
“political thicket” of reapportionment. 

This precedent of independent thinking is 
a powerful argument against the belief that 
Goldberg will be a Court advocate for the 
special interests with which he has been as- 
sociated. On the other hand, his tremen- 
dous display of energy indicates a real capac- 
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ity for applying American law and history 
to present-day disputes. 


[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal, Aug. 30, 
1962] 


GOLDBERG TO THE SUPREME COURT 


First reaction to the appointment of Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg to the Supreme Court is 
that the administration suffers the loss of a 
strong Secretary of Labor. As Secretary, 
Goldberg has been successful in keeping 
labor-management disputes out of prolonged 
and bitter strikes. 

Goldberg has not hesitated to throw his 
influence back of the President whenever 
there was disagreement between labor and 
the President. The 35-hour workweek is 
such a case. 

There is little doubt that Goldberg takes 
to the Court a brilliant legal mind. He had 
a successful career as a lawyer before join- 
ing Kennedy’s Cabinet. He was best known 
as counsel for the United Steelworkers and 
other labor groups. This experience should 
add to the broad representation on the Court. 

Goldberg replaces Justice Felix Frank- 
furter who joined the Court in Franklin 
Roosevelt's time as a liberal but in later years 
has been one of the conservative members. 

Goldberg is considered a liberal but his 
performance as Secretary of Labor has been 
objective. He has placed the national inter- 
est above other considerations. There is 
every reason to have confidence that he will 
take this same objectivity to the Supreme 
Court. 

The resignation of Justice Frankfurter was 
to be expected. But the end of a brilliant 
and patriotic career is always accompanied 
by sadness. Frankfurter has left his stamp 
on the United States which has been made 
a better place in which to live because he 
has given of himself. 

[From the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Re- 
view, Aug. 31, 1962] 


ABLE UNION LAWYER SELECTED FOR COURT 


The appointment of Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg as an Associate Justice of 
the U.S. Supreme Court brings to the High 
Bench an able and energetic lawyer whose 
professional career has been devoted largely 
to the interests of American labor unions. 

President Kennedy has sacrificed a compe- 
tent and loyal Cabinet officer in this switch 
of responsibilities owing to the retirement of 
Justice Felix Frankfurter. 

There is no question of Mr. Goldberg's 
confirmation by the Senate for he is re- 
spected as a man of integrity. There is some 
question as to what kind of judge he will 
develop into. But that is always a question 
in the case of any appointment to the Su- 
preme Court. 

In recent history there have been nu- 
merous examples of Justices who have main- 
tained positions consistent with their earlier 
personal careers. And there have been 
others who have surprised the Nation by 
their shifts in philosophy in their interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution in light of the cases 
brought before the Court. 

Mr. Goldberg is young enough and experi- 
enced enough in our contemporary way of 
life to serve long and effectively on our high- 
est tribunal. He seems to have a sense of 
public duty that should motivate his con- 
sideration of the complex issues that will 
confront him. He should have ample oppor- 
tunity to prove that he has the judicial tem- 
perament that a position on the Supreme 
Court should always require. 


[From the Asheville (N.C.) Times, Sept. 1, 
1962] 
A Man Dertes A LABEL 

Those who are given to classifying mem- 
bers of the U.S. Supreme Court as liberals, 
conservatives, or swingmen are dropping 
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President Kennedy’s latest appointee into 
the liberal slot. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter, who is retiring 
because of ill health after a long and dis- 
tinguished career, was considered by many 
as a dangerous radical when appointed to the 
Bench by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In his latter years he was criticized as an 
encrusted conservative, and the liberals grew 
disenchanted with this man who felt his pri- 
vate beliefs should not enter into his legal 
opinions. 

Now, as Arthur Goldberg, a recognized 
liberal on political and social issues just as 
Justice Frankfurter is in his private views, 
approaches the Bench there is speculation 
that he will incline away from the Frank- 
furter position that the Court is a court and 
not a legislature, toward the philosophy of 
Justice Hugo L. Black, that it is the Court's 
duty to take a more assertive role in protect- 
ing individual liberties. 

How Mr. Goldberg will behave once he is 
on the Bench is something that defies even 
the most erudite of the analysts. He has 
demonstrated as Secretary of Labor, however, 
that he is a man of many talents and that 
despite his long association with organized 
labor he puts the national interest first in 
labor-management relations as in other 
matters. 

There is good evidence that Mr. Goldberg 
will bring to the Bench the same high in- 
tellect and unquestioned integrity that con- 
tributed to the stature of Justice Frank- 
furter. How he applies his legal philosophy 
to the cases at hand must wait his seating. 

From the Peoria (III.) Journal-Star, 
Sept. 2, 1962] 
A Busy WEEK In NaTion’s CAPITAL 


“America is a country,” a comedian said 
recently, “where anybody can be President— 
except Adlai Stevenson.” 

And it almost looked this week in Wash- 
ington as if even that were possible. A son 
of a poor immigrant family was named to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. And if that wasn’t 
enough, a former partner of Mr. Stevenson’s 
Was named to the President’s Cabinet. 

These two developments highlight a busy 
week in Washington. Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg was named to succeed 
retiring Supreme Court Justice Felix Frank- 
furter. W. Willard Wirtz, Labor Under Sec- 
retary and former Stevenson partner, was 
named to Goldberg’s post. 

Meanwhile Etta passed a public works 
program which would have a sizable impact 
on the Nation’s economy. Also Congress 
came closer to agreement on a new tax bill. 

It was indeed a busy week in Washington, 
one which taken all in all, from taxes to 
Goldberg, was a significant step forward. 

[From the New York Journal American, 

Aug. 30, 1962] 
WORTHY Successor 


With characteristic modesty, Labor Secre- 
tary Arthur Goldberg said that he could not 
hope completely to fill the place of Felix 
Frankfurter on the U.S. Supreme Court. 

But he said he would do his best and that 
is all President Kennedy—who dramatically 
announced Mr. Goldberg's appointment yes- 
terday—and the Nation can ask of a man, 

For our part, we are confident that Mr. 
Goldberg has all the qualifications, plus the 
dedication, to make him a worthy successor 
to Mr. Justice Frankfurter. 

Our chief concern is how the President will 
be able to fill the void in his Cabinet when 
Mr. Goldberg ascends to the highest Bench 
of the land. 

We wish Mr. Goldberg every success in this 
vital post. To Mr. Justice Frankfurter we 
say “well done” and extend to him our hopes 
for many years of healthy, happy retire- 
ment. 
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[From the Davenport (Iowa) Democrat, Aug. 
30, 1962] 
GOLDBERG SUCCEEDS FRANKFURTER 

President Kennedy made a second quick 
appointment to the U.S. Supreme Court 
Wednesday when he announced simultane- 
ously the retirement of Justice Felix Frank- 
furter and the appointment of Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg as his successor. 

The situation can be summed up briefly. 
One good man is su another. 

Frankfurter, a friend and adviser of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, drew many brainy 
young men into the Government in New 
Deal days. Most of them were liberals; some 
conservatives referred to a few of them as 
“radicals.” They were known in Washing- 
ton both as “braintrusters” and as “hot 
dogs,” the latter name being a play on the 
name of their Harvard Law School sponsor. 

While Frankfurter was a New Deal liberal 
he became more conservative with the pass- 
ing years. In recent years his votes have 
mostly been with the conservative minority. 

Age and ill health made it obvious for 
some time the retirement of Frankfurter was 
impending. While President Kennedy acted 
quickly in naming a successor—as in the 
ease of Justice Byron “Whizzer” White—he 
had had time to mull the matter over thor- 
oughly. In both appointments he had the 
matter thoroughly thought through and an- 
nounced his choice of a new Justice imme- 
diately to head off fruitless speculation by 
W: columnists. 

Goldberg, a brilliant labor lawyer, showed 
as Labor Secretary he could see both sides 
of a question. His keen mind, his ae ne 
of labor problems and his 
work hours without end brought about Lina 
tlement of many labor disputes for President 
Kennedy. 

He would appear to be eminently well 
qualified for the High Court—and he'll be 
missed in the Cabinet, where he has been the 
hardest working member. 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Journal, Sept. 1, 
1962 


GOLDBERG GooD Court CHOICE 


Arthur J. Goldberg appears to be an excel- 
lent choice to fill the vacancy on the U.S. 
Supreme Court left by the retirement of 
Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter. 

He has had 25 years of experience as a 
lawyer, including practice before the Supreme 
Court. Self-evident though it may seem 
that a Justice on the highest Court should be 
experienced in the law, this requirement has 
not always been closely observed by our Pres- 
idents when they made their choices for the 
Court. 

Also, Goldberg has shown that he possesses 
@ judicial temperament. In his 19 months 
as Secretary of Labor he has dealt impartially 
with both management and labor, despite his 
former deep involvement with the union 
movement as general counsel for the CIO 
and the United Steelworkers, and earlier as 
attorney for other unions. 

He has shown particular skill in bringing 
about agreements between contesting parties 
who seemed far apart. This skill may well 
be useful within the Court, where the nine 
Justices have often displayed, by their split 
decisions, divisions of opinion as deep as 
any that appear at a labor-management bar- 
gaining table. 

He has the appetite for hard work that any 
Supreme Court Justice needs. And his self- 
propelled rise from his humble beginning 
as the son of a poor immigrant family has 
given him a valuable understanding of life. 

If his policy as Secretary of Labor can be 
taken as a guide, he probably will lean as a 
Justice toward favoring active intervention 
by the Federal Government in economic and 
political affairs when the “public interest” 
requires it. 
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The Journal believes that at times both 
the Supreme Court and the Kennedy admin- 
istration have gone too far in this direction. 
But since President Kennedy himself favors 
a strong and active Central Government, he 
could hardly have been expected to appoint 
a Justice who held different views on such 
a fundamental question. 

On balance, therefore, we believe Gold- 
berg’s nomination is a good one. 


{From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 
GOLDBERG TO THE HicH COURT 


The new U.S. Secretary of Labor will have 
a man-sized job on his hands. 

His predecessor, Arthur Goldberg, from his 
first day in office was personally active in 
trying to settle labor disputes, including the 
New York Harbor strike, steel, missiles, and 
as fairly steady work, airlines, Mr. Goldberg 
was in Chicago to avert a railroad 
strike when told of the President’s announce- 
ment. 

Our main reservation to the elevation of 
Mr. Goldberg to the Supreme Court has to 
do with his lack of judicial experience. Even 
his legal experience mainly has been limited 
to one type of client, the labor unions. 

This labor background occasioned some 
doubts when he was appointed to the Cabi- 
net, but he has administered that office im- 
partially, vigorously and ably, largely holding 
the respect of employers as well as unions. 

The lack of prior experience on the bench 
is a handicap to him—as it has been to too 
many others appointed to the Supreme Court 
without earlier service on a lower court. 

However, he is a man of obviously superior 
intelligence and unquestioned integrity. He 
has our best wishes for a distinguished judi- 
cial career. 

The difficulty in predicting the future con- 
duct of a Supreme Court justice is well il- 
lustrated by the record of Felix Frankfurter, 
retiring after 23 years of service because of 
persistent trouble with his heart. 

As a close associate of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and reputed architect of much of the 
New Deal, he was feared as a radical. As he 
ends his career he is viewed a part of the 
Court’s conservative wing, advocating se- 
verely limited interference by the Court with 
the acts of Congress and the State legisla- 
tures. 

Though controversy often swirled around 
him, some of it invited by his own manner- 
isms, he rates, in our opinion, an honorable 
position among his distinguished predeces- 
sors. 


[From the Florence (S.C.) News, 
Sept. 1, 1962] 
GOLDBERG CHOICE 


President Kennedy’s appointment of Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg as US. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice to succeed Justice Felix Frankfurter is 
in the Kennedy pattern. One could hardly 
expect him to appoint a practicing conserva- 
tive. Neither could conservatives expect to 
be happy about the appointment. 

Whether Mr. Goldberg will be able to deal 
objectively with cases brought before the 
High Court bench remains to be seen. We 
have been impressed with the degree of ob- 
jectivity he has shown as Secretary of Labor 
despite his labor background. 

As Secretary of Labor, Mr. Goldberg over- 
came at least partially, public fear that his 
25-year career as a labor lawyer would render 
him incapable of perspective in labor-man- 
agement negotiations. 

If he follows the pattern of Justice Frank- 
furter, his decisions will be more conservative 
than his liberal philosophy. Like Mr. Frank- 
furter, whose original New Deal emphasis 
upon individual rights was never sacrificed 
despite his affiliation during recent years 
with the Court’s conservative bloc, Mr, Gold- 
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berg will likely take a strong stand for indi- 

vidual liberties in the tradition of Justices 

Holmes and Brandeis. 

[From the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 


EXIT JUSTICE FRANKFURTER 


The Nation has known for some time now 
that Justice Felix Frankfurter's retirement 
from the U.S. Supreme Court was imminent. 
But it still comes as a shock to learn from 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter himself that his 
health no longer permits him to sit on the 
Bench which he distinguished by his pres- 
ence for 23 years, 

Justice Frankfurter, who had perhaps the 
most perceptive legal mind of any member 
of the Court in recent years, was regarded 
as a strong New Deal liberal when President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed him during 
his second term. And he was a liberal 
throughout his career on matters relating 
specifically to the rights of the individual. 
Nevertheless on many questions of consti- 
tutional law that involved the Supreme 
Court’s jurisdictional powers he became 
noted as an advocate of judicial restraint. 
As he said in one opinion: “Especially ought 
the Court not needlessly reenforce the in- 
stabilities of our day by giving fair ground 
for the belief that law is the expression of 
chance—for instance, of unexpected changes 
in the Court’s composition and contingencies 
in the choice of successors.” 

Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s choice as Justice Frank- 
furter's successor, has been identified with 
organized labor as a lawyer for 25 years. 
His appointment will be popular with labor 
groups. But his fairminded attitude in 
dealing with labor-management disputes as 
a Cabinet member, and his concern for the 
protection of the public interest in these 
disputes indicate that conservative elements 
in the Nation need not fear him as a wild 
radical who will lean farther to the left than 
Justice Frankfurter sometimes seemed to 
lean toward the right. 

Mr. Goldberg will not be another Frank- 
furter. His background suggests that he will 
bring to the Court a viewpoint more akin 
to that of the more liberal—or broad con- 
struction—Justices Douglas and Black. At 
the same time, he will be, like Justice Frank- 
furter, a strong champion of individual 
liberties. 

The same criticism that was directed 
against Chief Justice Warren and Byron 
White also can be raised against Mr. Gold- 
berg—lack of judicial experience. But while 
it may be highly desirable, Judicial experi- 
ence has never been a prerequisite for serv- 
ice on the Supreme Court. In fact, John 
Marshall, the man still regarded by many 
lawyers and laymen as our greatest Chief 
Justice, had no judicial experience before 
he went on the High Court Bench. And 
Justice Frankfurter, who lacked such ex- 
perience, came to the Bench from the Har- 
vard Law School. 

Mr. Goldberg (upon confirmation, which 
seems quite likely), will become the fourth 
eminent Jew to serve as a member of the 
Supreme Court in this century, the others 
being Justices Frankfurter, Louis D. Brandeis, 
and Benjamin N, Cardozo. The brilliant 
records of these three predecessors should 
be for him an inspiration and a challenge. 
If so, Arthur Goldberg may become one of 
our finest Supreme Court Justices. 


[From the Sharon (Pa.) Herald, Aug. 30, 
1962] 


THE GOLDBERG APPOINTMENT 
The President's appointment of Labor Sec- 
retary Arthur J. Goldberg appears to meet 
the high standards which should be de- 
manded of Justices, As a lawyer in private 
practice, as general counsel for the U.S.W. 
and as a key member of Mr. Kennedy’s 
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Cabinet, Mr. Goldberg has performed with 
singular competency and devotion to duty. 
It is significant that the appointment, 
which caught much of official Washington by 
surprise, has been greeted by almost uni- 
versal approbation, from Republicans as well 
as Democrats. We hope this means he will 
be speedily confirmed by the Senate. To 
leave the High Court with a vacancy in its 
ranks as the fall term nears would be unwise. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Aug. 31, 
1962] 


Mr, JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


The appointment of Arthur J. Goldberg to 
the Supreme Court has been received with 
general approval throughout the United 
States. It has been particularly well re- 
ceived in Chicago where Mr. Goldberg is 
known most intimately, for here he was 
born, went to school and college, studied 
law, and first distinguished himself as a 
practicing lawyer. 

We are not among those who will under- 
take to predict how Mr. Goldberg will vote 
on the important cases that are about to 
come to the Court’s attention. We will ven- 
ture to predict that he is too good a lawyer 
to accept specious defenses even of causes 
which he favors, and he is too independent a 
man to allow former associations with clients 
or Government to dominate his thinking on 
the bench. 

Mr, Goldberg showed great promise when 
he was graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s law school at the head of his class. 
He has been an able, disinterested, and tire- 
less public servant since he became Secre- 
tary of Labor. There is every reason to hope 
that as a Justice of the Supreme Court he 
will make an important contribution to the 
law of this country. 

Those who think that Mr. Goldberg will be 
a radical judge because he represented great 
trade unions as a lawyer may be fooled as 
others were fooled when Justice Frankfurter 
was appointed to the Court. They were 
certain that Mr. Frankfurter would be the 
least conservative man on the Bench and 
that his agile mind would be at the service 
of every leftist cause that came to the 
Court's attention. 

In fact, Mr. Justice Frankfurter retires 
from the Court amid the sighs of conserva- 
tives who have come to regard him as their 
strongest friend on the bench. We doubt 
that this reputation is wholly deserved, but 
Mr. Frankfurter has been indeed, the chief 
spokesman for judicial restraint, meaning 
that he doesn’t want the Supreme Court to 
invade the territory that he thinks the Con- 
stitution gives to the various State legis- 
latures, State courts and the State and 
Federal regulatory commissions. This atti- 
tude of his has made him a radical when 
these bodies have gone that way and a con- 
servative when they have moved in the other 
direction. 

Mr, Frankfurter will be missed from the 
Court. We may be sure that the new man 
will be very different but he, too, is a man 
of outstanding talents and in the long run 
may prove to be no less influential in setting 
the Court’s direction. 


{From the Des Moines Register, Aug. 31, 
1962] 


GOLDBERG ON THE COURT 


Arthur Joseph Goldberg should be an asset 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as he has been to President Kennedy’s 
Cabinet and to the private practice of law. 

Goldberg is a man of great energy and 
ability. He has never been a judge, but he 
has been a lawyer since 1930. From 1948 
until he became Secretary of Labor in 1961, 
he was general counsel to the United Steel- 
workers of America and latterly to the in- 
dustrial union department of the AFL-CIO. 
This should bring into the High Court a 
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set of experiences and feelings not often 
represented there. 

Yet Goldberg is far more than an advocate 
of a point of view. He surprised the unions 
by his vigor in the public interest as Secre- 
tary of Labor, and he surprised everybody 
with his skill at understanding opposing 
points of view as mediator in several vexed 
labor disputes. 

The nomination is a political one in two 
senses. President Kennedy is rewarding a 
political henchman who served him well, as 
Kennedy did in his earlier appointment to 
the Supreme Court of Byron White, then his 
Deputy Attorney General. Kennedy is also 
naming to this key liftetime job a man who 
has demonstrated over the years a strong 
sympathy with Kennedy’s own point of view: 
liberal, friendly toward honest labor organi- 
zations, activist in using the power of gov- 
ernment to get all sorts of results, pragmatic 
in being willing to try new means and shift 
tactics according to circumstances. 

When President Kennedy took office, the 
Supreme Court was often dividing 5-4, some- 
times one way, sometimes the other, on 
questions pitting the power of Government 
against the rights of individuals. Justice 
Felix Frankfurter was more reluctant than 
several of his colleagues to declare govern- 
mental acts unconstitutional. Replacing 
Frankfurter with Goldberg is likely to shift 
the balance somewhat in some types of 
cases. 

Yet predictions of this sort are most haz- 
ardous. Frankfurter, named to the Court as 
a flaming liberal, came to lead the con- 
servative wing of the Justices. Hugo Black, 
whose confirmation was threatened by dis- 
covery he had once been a member of the 
Ku Klux Klan, proved to be a consistent 
libertarian on the Court. The law is much 
more complex than partisan or factional 
labels, and men appointed to the Federal 
judiciary tend to grow and change. 

The things that count about Goldberg 
are not the opinions he has expressed in 
briefs prepared for clients or the acts he 
has performed for the administration, but 
the breadth and penetration of his mind and 
the integrity of his character. These are 
outstanding. 


[From the Mankato (Minn.) Free Press, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 


JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


The appointment of Arthur Goldberg to 
the US. Supreme Court, replacing retiring 
Justice Felix Frankfurter has been hailed 
by representatives of both political parties 
as a wise choice. Mr. Goldberg is known as 
an intellectually superior student of law. 

Yet there seems to be nobody who will 
say for sure whether he will be a liberal or a 
conservative when he takes up his duties on 
the Bench. The career of Justice Frank- 
furter himself is evidence that it is difficult 
to guess what the philosophy of a Justice 
will be once he gets to making decisions on 
the highest Court in the land. Frankfurter 
began as a flaming liberal but became more 
conservative as the years passed. 

It is generally agreed that Goldberg is 
fair and impartial. His decisions are based 
on his personal philosophy. Whether this 
philosophy is that of a liberal or a conserva- 
tive appears to be something of a question. 

The only thing that can be said for sure 
at the present time, is that the new Justice 
will be his own man. Presumably this was 
a political appointment since Goldberg has 
associated with the Democratic Party. Yet 
the most important thing as far as justice 
is concerned is that he make his Judgments 
with logic and impartiality. And there ap- 
pears to be general agreement that he will 
do just that. For this reason his appoint- 
ment stands as a good one and may become 
recognized as one of the best as the years 
pass. 
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[From the Allentown (Pa.) Call, Aug. 31, 
1962] 


No Private NOTIONS 


The resignation of a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and ap- 
pointment of his successor are always events 
of major interest. 

This is especially true when the resignee is 
a man of such stature as Justice Felix 
Frankfurter in a time when there has been 
such violent public reaction to some of the 
Court's decisions—the school desegregation 
and the school prayers decisions to mention 
only two. 

Justice Frankfurter came to the Court 
with the reputation of being a liberal, if not 
actually a radical as many called him. He 
leaves his exalted position after 23 years of 
service at the age of 79 with the reputation 
of being a real conservative. 

It is more than likely that the former 
description more adequately fits the retired 
Justice even now insofar as his personal feel- 
ings are concerned. Mr. Frankfurter is prob- 
ably as dissatisfied with many things as he 
was a quarter of a century ago. 

But during his term of office he was moti- 
vated not by personal opinion nearly so 
much as he was by his profound convictions 
as to what the duties of a Justice are. 

These he once summed up like this: “As 
judges we are neither Jew nor gentile, neither 
Catholic nor agnostic. * * * As a member 
of this Court I am not justified in writing 
my private notions of policy into the Consti- 
tution, no matter how deeply I cherish them 
or how mischievous I may deem their disre- 
gard.” 

This philosophy accounts for the fact that 
he so often found himself in disagreement 
with his Court colleagues, many of whom 
often acted more like legislators than 
Justices. In so doing, the latter frequently 
have given the impression that they are try- 
ing to bend the Constitution to their per- 
sonal notions rather than to interpret what 
it says. 

Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg, who 
has been nominated by the President to suc- 
ceed Justice Frankfurter, has a brilliant 
record as a lawyer. Comments on Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s choice have been uniformly favorable. 
Like Justice Frankfurter he comes to his 
new office as a known liberal and one who 
has at times been extremely impatient with 
things as they are in the economic and so- 
cial elements of our society. 

It is natural to expect that a man with 
Mr. Goldberg's qualifications will bring a new 
outlook with him. But he will be well ad- 
vised to remember his predecessor’s creed 
which restrained him from writing his own 
personal notions into the Constitution. We 
have already had too much of that. 
[From the Marion, (Ind.) Leader-Tribune, 

Sept. 1, 1962] 


THE GOLDBERG APPOINTMENT 


President Kennedy's selection of Arthur 
Goldberg to suceed Felix Frankfurter on 
the Supreme Court was somewhat surpris- 
ing. However, in the absence of any hue 
and cry over Mr. Goldberg's labor back- 
ground, we can only assume that most Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats are satisfied 
that the former Secretary of Labor will do 
a conscientious job on the High Court Bench. 

Nevertheless, we welcome Mr. Goldberg’s 
pronouncement that he will disqualify him- 
self from any cases which might raise a 
possible conflict of interest with his former 
duties as union attorney and Labor Secre- 
tary. And we also welcome Mr. Goldberg's 
affirmation that he will seek to serve the 
tribunal “with fidelity to the principles of 
the Constitution and fidelity to the high 
tradition of the Court.” 

That, of course, is the way it should be. 
The Supreme Court has been subjected to 
considerable criticism in recent years and 
an attitude of lesser resolve than that ex- 
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pressed by Mr. Goldberg would only cause 
it further injury. 


[From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, Aug. 
31, 1962] 
Two EXTRAORDINARY MEN 


Conservatives will mourn the departure of 
Justice Felix Frankfurter from the Supreme 
Court as greatly as they deplored his appoint- 
ment by Franklin D, Roosevelt 23 years ago. 

In retrospect, considering the repute Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter has acquired in recent 
years, the savage attacks on the “happy hot 
dogs”—his New Deal proteges—seem almost 
incredible. 

And yet, although less than 2 years ago 
Arthur J. Goldberg, named to succeed to 
the Frankfurter post, was anathema to the 
conservative community as the leading AFL— 
CIO lawyer, apparently there is going to be 
little protest against his appointment. 
Among the first to come out with a stout 
Goldberg endorsement was Senator EVERETT 
DIRKSEN, the articulate Republican leader in 
the Senate, 

This is a real tribute to the quality and 
caliber of Secretary Goldberg. Upon enter- 
ing the Cabinet, Mr. Goldberg instantly shed 
his partisanship and turned his fine mind and 
inexhaustible energy to full-time service to 
the whole Nation. 

Moreover, while unquestionably Mr. Gold- 
berg will swing the balance of the Court 
more firmly to the liberal side, by no means 
is this such a drastic change as when Justices 
Van Devanter, Sutherland, McReynolds and 
Butler were replaced by Roosevelt appointees. 

If one were to add up all of Justice Frank- 
furter's opinions and votes in his years on 
the High Bench, the net would be on the 
progressive, if not liberal, side. Conspicu- 
ous was his leadership in the school desegra- 
gation opinion, commonly credited with 
being responsible for the unanimous decision 
in that case. 

Probably there are more similarities than 
dissimilarities between Justice Frankfurter 
and his successor. Both are the sons of im- 
migrant Jewish parents. Both started life 
in the most humble circumstances. Both 
are noted for an amazing capacity for hard 
work. And both are learned men, in the 
fullest sense of that word, not merely in 
the law. 

Mr. Goldberg will be the fourth Jewish 
Justice of the Supreme Court. Besides Mr. 
Frankfurter, his predecessors were Justices 
Brandeis and Cardozo. It is an illustrious 
tradition the new Justice has to uphold. 
The Nation will pray that he does so well. 


[From the Pensacola (Fla.) News-Journal, 
Sept. 2, 1962] 
GOLDBERG WELL QUALIFIED FoR POST ON 
HIGH COURT 


By appointing Arthur J. Goldberg, his Sec- 
retary of Labor, to the vacancy on the U.S. 
Supreme Court caused by the resignation of 
79-year-old, ailing Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
President Kennedy has honored and pro- 
moted one of the most active and strongest 
members of his Cabinet, one well qualified 
for his new high post. 

Relinquishing his legal work as special 
counsel for AFL-CIO and general counsel for 
the Steelworkers, Goldberg quickly put his 
knowledge of unions and their leaders to 
work in settling disputes and in heading off 
others. The result has been fewer strikes 
and less loss of man-hours. He also helped 
hold down pay increase demands of the 
President’s program to halt the upward 
spiral. 

Justice Frankfurter has a great legal mind, 
trained through years as a law professor at 
Harvard and 23 years on the Court. Gold- 
berg has great talents also. Both are Jews. 

Frankfurter once said: “* * * As judges 
we are neither Jew nor gentile, neither Cath- 
olic nor agnostic.” 
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Goldberg once said: “We cannot be im- 
partial. We can only be intellectually 
honest * * * aware of our own passions, on 
guard against them. Impartiality is a dream, 
and honesty, a duty.” 

The new justice was the top man in his 
1929 law class at Northwestern, became 
doctor of jurisprudence in 1930. After prac- 
ticing in Chicago, 1933-42, he went overseas 
with Office of Strategic Services, rose from 
captain to major, U.S. Army, returned to 
private practice in 1945. For 3 years he was 
professor of law at John Marshall Law 
School and lecturer at University of Chicago 
School of Industrial Relations. In 1948 he 
became general counsel of CIO and helped it 
to merge with AFL in 1955, writing the fed- 
eration’s constitution and code of ethical 
practices. 


[From Business Week, Sept. 8, 1962] 
Two Goop CHOICES 


President Kennedy made two excellent 
appointments last week when he named 
Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg to the 
Supreme Court and moved up Under Secre- 
tary W. Willard Wirtz to Cabinet rank. 

In the past 18 months, Goldberg has 
emerged as one of the outstanding men of 
the Kennedy administration. Again and 
again, he has demonstrated a clear and in- 
cisive mind, and with it a truly judicial 
temperament. His long connection with the 
labor movement undoubtedly will arouse 
concern in some quarters, but in his term 
as Secretary of Labor he has proved that he 
is anything but the docile captive of the 
unions. He has demonstrated the capacity 
to see both sides of complex questions, and 
on such issues as the shorter workweek he 
has held out stanchly against much that 
labor wanted. 

As second man in the Labor Department, 
Wirtz has made a record as a prodigious 
worker and a skillful administrator. He is 
thoroughly qualified, and by any standard 
he has earned the top job. 


[From the Sheyboygan (Wis.) Press, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 


AN EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT 


While the enforced retirement of Associate 
Justice Felix Frankfurter because of illness 
and old age is a great loss to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, the appointment of Labor Sec- 
retary Arthur J. Goldberg to succeed him 
is an excellent one. 

President Kennedy made the public an- 
nouncement of the appointment at his 
Wednesday news conference. Secretary 
Goldberg, who was in Chicago meeting with 
representatives of the railroad and the union 
in an effort to avert a strike of the Chicago 
& North Western railroad, had previously 
learned the news in a telephone call from 
the President. 

Mr. Goldberg, who became 54 years of age 
August 8, has had a wide working experi- 
ence with the law, both in general practice 
and as a labor attorney. Before joining the 
Kennedy Cabinet in 1961, he was legal coun- 
sel to the United Steelworkrs and other labor 
groups. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Goldberg was 
graduated from Northwestern University at 
the top of his class. During World War II 
he served as chief of the Labor Division of the 
Office of Strategic Services with the rank of 
major. 

When Mr. Goldberg was appointed Secre- 
tary of Labor there were fears expressed by 
some that, because of his previous union as- 
sociations, Secretary Goldberg might be fa- 
vorable to the unions and prejudiced against 
management. However, after he assumed his 
duties, his sense of fairmindedness was soon 
apparent, and he won the respect and ad- 
a of Democrats and Republicans 
alike. 
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Among his early accomplishments as a 
Cabinet member were averting the steel 
strike and the communication workers’ 
strike. He also was instrumental in settling 
several strikes that were already underway. 

In announcing his appointment of Mr. 
Goldberg to the Supreme Court, President 
Kennedy said that he is “superbly quali- 
fied” for the position. The appointment 
drew immediate warm praise from members 
of both parties on Capitol Hill. 

Senate Democratic Whip HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, describing Mr. Goldberg as “a man 
of reason and commonsense” predicted 
prompt Senate approval of the appoint- 
ment. 


From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register, 
Sept. 4, 1962] 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


News releases by the wire services an- 
nouncing the appointment of Arthur J. 
Goldberg to the Supreme Court point out 
that this Nation’s Highest Court has lost its 
chief conservative with the retirement of 
Felix Frankfurter and will be a labor 
specialist whose judicial philosophy has yet 
to reveal itself. 

Goldberg’s fairness and impartiality has 
been more than demonstrated during his 
service as Labor Secretary as he won the 
respect of both labor and management. 

What is puzzling to the layman is if the 
Supreme Court is to deal with the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution and various laws 
in relation to it, why a Judge's political 
philosophy should be of major concern or 
interest. 

If the Supreme Court is considering mat- 
ters of a technical nature, it is difficult to 
see why a man is conservative or liberal. 
Republican or Democratic, political leanings 
should not influence his decision. 

Similarly two mathematicians should ar- 
rive at the same answer to a mathematical 
problem regardless of their political affilia- 
tion or leanings. 

While unanimity may not be possible, the 
continued 5 to 4 votes recorded by the Su- 
preme Court on specific matters of technical 
interpretation of various laws indicates that 
perhaps more is involved than simply a legal 
decision, 

It is generally true that where there is 
smoke, fire will be found. 

The concern about the political philosophy 
of our new Supreme Court Justice indicates 
that the layman’s understanding of the 
Court may be mistaken and that political 
and economic philosophy plays a much 
greater role than we like to think should 
be Po case in the Highest Court of the 
lan 


[From the New Haven (Conn.) Register, 
Aug. 29, 1962] 

Mr, Justice GOLDBERG FOR Mr. JUSTICE 
FRANKFURTER 


The retirement of Felix Frankfurter from 
the seat he has held since 1939 on the U.S. 
Supreme Court was anticipated many 
months ago. 

His replacement by Labor Secretary Gold- 
berg was an almost equally foregone con- 
clusion. 

Yet now that both actions have come it 
is clear that anticipation does not end and 
that far-reaching new processes have been 
set in motion through the shifting of bal- 
ances on the High Court. 

Justice Frankfurter retires wearing the 
laurels of a great Justice. He came to the 
Court under attack as a radical and leaves it 
as the Justice who has recently been most 
adamant and conservative in his interpreta- 
tion of constitutional meanings. 

His record is one of almost feverishly in- 
sistent, scholarly, and brilliantly expounded 
concern for the legal issues brought before 
the Supreme Court. He pretty firmly re- 
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jected the idea that changing social pres- 
sures might be a proper key to constitutional 
interpretation. He was scrupulous—in the 
face of opposing convictions among his col- 
leagues—about encroaching upon the pre- 
rogatives of the Nation’s lawmakers through 
the processes of judicial decision. 

Justice Frankfurter functioned in the 
highest traditions of our highest tribunal— 
and his retirement is necessarily a loss to the 
Nation as well as to the Court itself. 

Justice-designate Goldberg is, beyond 
question, a distinguished choice as succes- 
sor to Justice Frankfurter. But he is, in- 
deed, a different kind of man—and he is 
most likely to be a much different kind of 
jurist. Endlessly active, and articulate, 
constantly prepared to define, to defend, and 
to enforce his own viewpoint, he has been 
the most energetic Labor Secretary in our 
history. 

Where his appointment gives pause is, 
first, in the genuinely narrow legal field, la- 
bor union activity, in which he has gained 
such expertise, and second—and more im- 
portantly—in his repeatedly stated convic- 
tion that the Federal Government must, and 
should, play a steadily larger role in the 
unfolding American society. This basic con- 
viction, so vigorously upheld at every op- 
portunity by Mr. Goldberg, is what estab- 
lishes him as a likely new storm center for 
the Court—and as a protagonist of new prob- 
lems as much as of new judicial solutions 
for the Nation. 

It is proper, of course, that a new U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice should be most care- 
fully appraised. Mr. Goldberg seems cer- 
tain to be confirmed without great prob- 
lems. Thereafter will come the test, for 
him and for us, of matching political fervor 
with judicial precision, of balancing a thirst 
for change against an understanding of na- 
tional continuity. He faces a big challenge. 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Times, Aug. 
31, 1962] 
THE UNTOUCHABLES 

An appointment to the Supreme Court of 
the United States can work mysterious 
chemistry in a man. 

Nobody can tell in advance what kind of 
Justice an appointee will make. His atti- 
tudes, philosophy, creeds and principles have 
been well examined, for to attain to that 
level he must have been in public life for a 
long time. But will he change? 

Take Justice Frankfurter, for instance, 
whose retirement has made room for Arthur 
J. Goldberg to leave the Cabinet and join 
the Court. Frankfurter was appointed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1939. 
Nearly everybody thought of him as some- 

of a radical—and that was a bad word 
in 1939. He had recently published a schol- 
arly study of the Sacco-Vanzetti trial and 
called it “one of the most glaring cases 
a prejudiced trial in American history.” 

But it turned out that Frankfurter was 
far from being radical. He was a noncon- 
formist conservative. His acquaintances had 
confused his nonconformity with liberalism. 

Another example is Justice Hugo L. Black, 
an Alabamian appointed in 1937. He had 
been a member of the Ku Klux Klan. To 
most liberals, that tagged him as an ultra- 
conservative. It was feared that his ap- 
pointment was a blow to the cause of civil 
rights and individual liberty. 

But it didn’t work out that way. Justice 
Black has had a fine record on the Nation's 
Highest Bench. His Ku Klux Klan member- 
ship was only an episode in the career of a 
southern politician. 

Close friends of these two men might have 
predicted what their attitudes on the Bench 
would be. But it was the security of mem- 
bership in the Court, where a man can have 
more intellectual freedom than in any other 
post of Government, that made the Justices 
expose their minds in the fierce glare of 
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publicity that spotlights every decision of 
the Court. 

A Supreme Court Justice is as nearly im- 
mune to pressure as it is possible for a civil 
servant to be. Unless he becomes insane or 
otherwise incompetent or commits a serious 
crime, he can stay on the Court as long as 
he wishes. 

Even incompetency may not cause his re- 
moval. There are many examples of judges 
serving far beyond their useful years, long 
after senility robbed them of good judgment. 
The other Justices, in these cases, cooperate 
to protect the Nation and guard the repu- 
tation of the Court and of the Justice in- 
volved. This is true in State courts, too, 
where there is no provision for mandatory 
retirement because of age. 

Being immune, a Supreme Court Justice 

can be dispassionate, objective, uninvolved. 
He is concerned not with individuals but 
with the law, which is another way of say- 
ing that all men in our country are his con- 
cern. 
When the Constitution begins to creak at 
the seams, he must patch it up. Where it 
fails to cover something that needs covering, 
he must find a way to stretch it to meet 
the exigencies of the times. And because he 
is so secure, he can work for posterity, not 
feeling pushed or urged or influenced. 

It will be interesting to watch Justice 
Goldberg’s Court career. He is the first man 
to make his way to the Supreme Court 
through a career in labor organizations. 
While he was Secretary of Labor he proved 
many times that he considered the national 
good above the aims of labor and manage- 
ment. He wears nobody's badge; he is his 
own man. 

As for Justice Frankfurter, there is no 
lack of expressions of appreciation for his 
long public career. The President has 
spoken for the people. But it was high 
time for him to step down. The several ex- 
amples of friction with the Chief Justice and 
other Justices—some of which took place 
during open court—are considered to have 
been caused by an old man's stubborness and 
his impatience with the contrary opinions 
of others. 


[From the Binghamton (N. T.) Sun-Bulletin, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 


Justices OLD AND New 


Justice Felix Frankfurter’s retirement was 
not altogether unexpected. He suffered a 
stroke last spring, and at the age of 79 the 
chances of full recovery are not great. Every- 
one will wish for him a long and fruitful 
retirement. 

Justice Frankfurter was a surprise to many 
who thought they knew him well before his 
appointment to the Supreme Court 23 years 
ago. From his sanctum at Harvard, he had 
been an intellectual busybody, disseminat- 
ing his ideas in a steady stream of articles, 
letters, personal conversations, and lectures. 
His students included many young men who 
were later to achieve eminence themselves, 
and through them Mr. Frankfurter’s influ- 
ence continued to expand. He was articu- 
late, witty, occasionally sharp tongued, 
sometimes profound, and always stimulat- 
ing. He was regarded as an ardent liberal. 

So President Roosevelt believed he was 
liberalizing the Supreme Court when he 
nominated Felix Frankfurter. But Justice 
Frankfurter turned out to be different from 
Professor Frankfurter. He was not the dog- 
matic liberal at all. He sought instead to 
follow the logic of the law and of his own 
mind, and let this logic lead him to his con- 
clusions, In his case, this brought him 
toward a moderate conservatism as an in- 
terpreter of the Constitution. And he often 
found himself siding against such liberal 
Justices as Warren, Black, and Douglas. 

Indeed, many of his admirers felt that he 
was too conservative as a judge, just as some 
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had felt he was too liberal as a law profes- 
sor. But the Justice himself marched along 
his busy, provocative way, following his 
ideas wherever they led him. 

His successor is also a man who, in his 
own way, has surprised everyone. Arthur J. 
Goldberg had earned a high reputation as a 
lawyer representing organized labor with a 
skill and persistence that won him universal 
respect. When President Kennedy chose 
him to be Secretary of Labor, Mr. Goldberg 
was expected by many to be, in effect, the 
unions’ special pleader within the Cabinet. 
Instead, he revealed from the outset that 
he took his new responsibility very seriously 
and that his obligation was neither to labor 
nor to management but to the public 
interest. 

Mr. Goldberg has raced from one labor- 
management crisis to another, wending his 
way skillfully through the morass of sus- 
picion, antagonism, and conflicting inter- 
ests. He devoted himself to the settling of 
major labor disputes before they got too 
far. And, throughout, he has retained the 
respect not only of the unions but of man- 
agement as well. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Mr. Goldberg has been the best 
Secretary of Labor in history. 

This record is what makes his appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court so acceptable. 
no one quite knows, ahead of time, what the 
cerebral climate of the Supreme Court will 
do to a man—any more than we can predict 
what accession to the Presidency will do to 
a man. But Mr. Goldberg’s past record 
suggests that, in his own way, he too will 
follow the dictates of his mind and the de- 
mands of the public interest, rather than 
make his decisions on the basis of past loy- 
alties or associations. 


[From the Tyler (Tex.) Courier-Times, Aug. 
31, 1962] 


THE GOLDBERG APPOINTMENT 


There was little surprise in President Ken- 
nedy’s appointment of Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg to the U.S. Supreme Court 
to replace Justice Felix Frankfurter, whose 
retirement was announced simultaneously. 

Justice Frankfurter, who will be 80 in No- 
vember, has been ill and off the Bench since 
he suffered a stroke in early April. A dis- 
tinguished jurist and student of the law, he 
was named to the Court in 1939 by the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt as a rather 
extreme liberal, He retires as the outstand- 
ing conservative member of the present 
Court. 

Mr. Goldberg’s appointment has been 
rumored since talk of the possible retirement 
of Justice Frankfurter began earlier during 
his illness. The President's selection was 
hailed widely by both Democrats and Re- 
publicans. 

Mr. Goldberg's experience as a jurist has 
been absolutely none, a fact which eminently 
qualifies him for the Supreme Court on the 
basis of selection criteria apparently em- 
ployed in recent decades. It used to be that 
service as a judge was considered quite de- 
sirable for Supreme Court aspirants, but 
such has been the case in few instances 
since the 1930's. 

Mr. Goldberg as an attorney, though, 
leaves nothing to be desired in his qualifi- 
cations. 

His 30 years of law practice were spent 
almost entirely as a labor attorney, and he 
was instrumental in the merger of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

But he has proved time and again since 
he took over as Secretary of Labor that he 
is quite unconcerned about disagreeing with 
his old labor friends when he feels them 
wrong. 

His energy, his devotion to his duties, and 
his strict adherence to established law and 
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principles plus a judicious tempermament, 
have made him one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the Kennedy Cabinet. 

That is why praise for Mr. Goldberg and 
his selection as a Supreme Court Justice has 
come from all sides. What his judicial 
philosophy may be remains to be seen. But 
he is an outstanding lawyer and has proved 
his dedication to the public good. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record, Aug. 
30, 1962] 


HIGHEST COURT CHANGES 


In giving consideration to the retirement 
of Justice Felix Frankfurter and the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Gold- 
berg as successor on the U.S. Supreme Court, 
there is ample material for extensive dis- 
cussion. Both have had long careers, both 
are intellectually accomplished, and both are 
men of achievements sufficient for a broad 
gage of their abilities and in the turns their 
views are likely to take. 

It is a striking commentary on American 
opportunity that both are sons of immi- 
grants. 

In his appraisal of retiring Justice Frank- 
furter, now nearing 80, Paul M. Yost, Asso- 
ciated Press writer said, “Felix Frankfurter 
in retirement remains an enigma among 
America's great public figures. To nervous 
lawyers who made fuzzy points in arguments 
before the Supreme Court, the retired Justice 
is remembered as the jurist whose iron legal 
grip left them quaking. 

“To puzzled courtroom spectators who 
heard him rattle off 500-word questions that 
seemed to melt attorneys down to stupid 
law clerks, he is recalled as a fearsome but 
colorful character. To fellow Justices, he is 
known as that peppery little man who 
perched on the edge of his chair, always 
ready to throw a verbal dart to prove once 
again that Frankfurter is the great Harvard 
law professor.” 

As to the incoming Justice, another press 
dispatch carried a comment by Jerry T. 
Baulch, in part as follows: “Arthur J. Gold- 
berg has ever been a man on the move 
leaping into controversy as a peacemaker, a 
vigorous advocate of his convictions. Just 
as he did in nearly 30 years as a lawyer he 
depends on personal persuasion to get things 
done—the key facet of the administration’s 
approach to labor-management problems. 

“But his official way of life will be changed 
drastically if his nomination to succeed 
Justice Felix Frankfurter on the Supreme 
Court is confirmed by the Senate, as ex- 
pected. 

“Goldberg's past offers many clues as to his 
views on some of the issues he will face. 
But he has proved himself especially adapt- 
able, changing with the times and assign- 
ments. And he has a favorite quotation from 
the Italian Historian Gaetano Salvemini: 
“We cannot be impartial. We can only be 
intellectually honest * * aware of our 
passions and on guard against them. Im- 
partiality is a dream, and honesty, a duty.’ ” 

The foregoing are but glimpses of these 
two jurists, but within the limitations of a 
few paragraphs they are revealing. 


[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen, Aug. 31, 
1962] 
THE HIGH COURT Loses a DispuTANT 

The retirement of Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter has been expected so long 
and postponed so often it comes almost as a 
surprise. 

It’s hard to pin a label on this 79-year-old 
jurist who has been a sort of Peck’s Bad Boy 
on the Bench since his appointment by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1939. Regarded 
variously as a socialistic liberal and a con- 
stitutional conservative, Frankfurter, in his 
time, was probably both and possibly neither. 
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He was strong on the preservation of in- 
dividual liberties, but just as strong on the 
sanctity of constitutional principles and the 
binding force of congressional law. 

He made a colorful, unpredictable, some- 
what irascible judge, who refused to be 
swayed by the opinions of his colleagues. 

His successor, Arthur J. Goldberg (whom 
he may have helped pick), is less well-known, 
more clearly liberal, more outwardly prag- 
matic. In his role as Secretary of Labor, he 
has performed with distinction. Like Frank- 
furter, this will be his first experience at the 
judicial level and, like several other members 
of the Court, he starts at the top. 

This will be called a political appointment 
and will draw, we suspect, severe criticism. 
Yet Senator PauL H. Doucias, among others, 
calls it magnificent, adding, “it does the ad- 
ministration great credit.” 

Time will tell. 


[From the East Liverpool (Ohio) Review, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 
THE POTENTIAL OF JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


The U.S. Senate is in a mood to rubber- 
stamp the appointment of Arthur J. Gold- 
berg to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

It will be surprising if this coveted honor 
for the former union counsel who rose to 
Secretary of Labor in John F. Kennedy’s 
Cabinet is tarnished by senatorial skepticism. 
The appointee has everything in his favor. 

Even diehard Democrats of the Deep South, 
churlishly blocking appointment of Thur- 
good Marshall to the Federal bench, will 
not vent their spite against the minority 
symbolized by Arthur Goldberg. It wouldn't 
be worth the damage it would do. 

But even more restraining than the polit- 
ical exigencies is the emergence in recent 
years of a staggering truth about Supreme 
Court appointees. There is no way to fore- 
tell their judicial inclination. It can’t be 
done. 

The ill Felix Frankfurter, whose resigna- 
tion opened the way for the Goldberg ap- 
pointment, was reviled and feared when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed him. He 
was a sociological wild man whose ideas 
about constitutional law seemingly had been 
pieced together while the Harvardian pro- 
fessor was being wafted in the air over Cam- 
bridge. Justice Frankfurter turned out to 
be a high priest of rational conservatism 
when he put on his judicial robe. 

Some claim it’s the robe that sobers Su- 
preme Court appointees. Some believe it's 
the stark, chill discipline of the law. And 
some feel sure it’s the rational thought that 
members of the Highest Court strive to at- 
tain; that the inevitable consequence of ra- 
tional thought is a cautious approach to the 
Nation’s fundamental law. 

How could it be otherwise? That's what 
a written constitution is—an attempt to 
preserve what is worth preserving by putting 
it in writing, safe from the brain flashes of 
legal pyrotechnicians. 

Arthur Goldberg has the potentiality of a 
first-rate jurist. His countrymen will hope 
for the best. It’s all they can do. 


[From the Bardstown (Ky.) Standard, Sept. 
6, 1962] 
ANOTHER PROOF oF OUR GREATNESS 

Another dramatization of this country's 
greatness: 

Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg is soon 
to become a Supreme Court Justice. 

He was the son of poor Jewish immigrants 
from Russia. His father drove a produce 
truck in Chi He has served in the 
Cabinet of a President of the United States 
and is now to sit on the Highest Court in 
the land. In no other nation of the world 
could this have happened. 
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[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
Aug. 31, 1962] 
JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


President Kennedy's second appointment 
to the U.S. Supreme Court, like that of Byron 
White earlier this year, elevates a member of 
his administrative team. 

Arthur Goldberg is a man of awesome en- 
ergies, considerable skill as a negotiator, long 
experience as a union lawyer. He has been 
an articulate man of action for the Ken- 
nedy administration, and has surprised many 
observers by taking a pragmatic approach, 
rather than a doctrinaire liberal one, to labor 
disputes, to the administration’s labor pol- 
icies and to administration problems outside 
the labor field. 

His overriding concern for getting things 
done, for finding solutions that work—or 
appear to work—has won him more public 
approval than seemed likely when he was 
appointed Labor Secretary 18 months ago. 
At the same time his zeal for settlements at 
any price—and by Government interven- 
tion—has bothered some who wondered 
whether Mr. Goldberg’s actions always are 
guided by clearly defined principles. 

Among Mr. Goldberg’s surprising talents 
is his ability to get along with Congress, a 
fact which most observers believe will make 
his confirmation by the Senate a relatively 
easy matter. 

If so, that will be a sharp contrast to the 
circumstances which accompanied the ap- 
pointment of the man he is replacing, the 
colorful and controversial Justice Felix 
Frankfurter. President Roosevelt bulled Mr. 
Frankfurter’s nomination through the Sen- 
ate but feelings were high over the selec- 
tion of an extreme New Dealer who had 
helped shape Roosevelt policies from behind 
the ivied walls of Harvard Law School. 

Mr. Frankfurter went on to be one of the 
storm centers of the Supreme Court, as might 
have been predicted, and then to become the 
most conservative member of the not-so- 
conservative Court—a development few 
would have anticipated when ho was named 
in 1939. 

The fact that a Justice can change atti- 
tudes over the years—the possibility that he 
may do so merely by donning judicial 
robes—should inhibit those who may be 
tempted to speculate on what manner of 
Supreme Court Justice Mr. Goldberg will be. 

Nevertheless, it is fair to say that Mr. 
Kennedy selected a man who shares his own 
liberal views, and whose eminence derives 
from his political activity. 

In that connection we confess to some con- 
cern over the President’s apparent bent for 
making political appointments to the Su- 
preme Court. The last three Eisenhower 
appointees—Brennan, Whittaker, and 
Stewart—were men of judicial experience. 
Perhaps they were not the most talented 
judges in the land, but nevertheless, Mr. 
Eisenhower was on the right track. The 
ablest men on the Federal bench deserve 
promotion to the Supreme Court when op- 
portunities present themselves. Mr. Ken- 
nedy could add luster to his name by choos- 
ing such men in the years to come. 


[From the Lafayette (Ind.) Journal & 
Courier, Aug. 31, 1962] 


Mn. JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


The appointment of Arthur Goldberg to 
the Supreme Court merits immediate ap- 
plause. He is a gifted lawyer and he has 
been an excellent Secretary of Labor. With 
his education, his record, and his willing- 
ness to serve his country, he should be able 
to adorn the judicial branch with dignity 
and ability. 

Moreover, Mr. Goldberg’s personal life is 
the kind we automatically admire in Amer- 
ica, A poor boy and a member of a minority 
group against which there were many preju- 
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dices in his youth, Goldberg fought his way 
up from obscurity to fame. 

He joins a Supreme Court that has just 
lost its most distinguished member, Justice 
Frankfurter. Although it is too early to 
judge Justices Harlan, Stewart, and Bren- 
nan, the present Supreme Court appears to 
be one that is characterized by mediocrity 
and a preoccupation with stretching the 
words of the Constiution. 

Of the present Court, only Harlan, Stewart, 
and Brennan had previous judicial experi- 
ence. Chief Justice Warren and Justices 
Clark, White, and Black were blatant politi- 
cal appointments. 

It seems a long time since we have had 
a Holmes or a Hughes or a Taft or a Cardozo 
or a Marshall or a Brandeis to grace our 
Highest Bench. 

Mr. Goldberg has indicated considerable 
qualities of statesmanship and with his 
legal talent he has the opportunity to be- 
come a dominant judicial figure in this 
generation. Although he owes his appoint- 
ment to the Kennedy administration, Mr. 
Justice Goldberg is now challenged to make 
it absolutely clear that this administration 
did not “buy a vote on the Highest Bench” 
or “take the judge to court.” He is now 
free of all political obligations and im- 
mune from pressure. He can exercise his 
own best judgment and we dare to expect 
that his judgment will be good for America. 


[From the Ashland (Kv.) Independent, Sept. 
1962] 


SUPREME Court SHIFT 


An able old man has stepped down from 
the U.S. Supreme Court. An able man 25 
years his junior has been appointed to take 
his place. The stature of the Court, though 
diminished by the departure of one of its 
great members, is thus maintained at a high 
level. 

It will not be easy to become accustomed 
to Justice Frankfurter's absence from the 
deliberations of the Supreme Court. He has 
long been a familiar figure to the American 
people, first as a key adviser to President 
Roosevelt and during more than two decades 
as the writer of penetrating decisions on 
some of the great questions of the day. He 
will be missed. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, taken from the Cabi- 
net where he has served brilliantly as Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Secretary of Labor, cannot 
be expected to fill Frankfurter’s shoes im- 
mediately. Goldberg himself has modestly 
acknowledged that he cannot do that, and 
he is right. But his frequently demonstrated 
abilities are such that he can be 
to serve most ably, and perhaps in the end 
with great distinction. 

As always when a new man is appointed 
to the Court, there is speculation as to how 
Goldberg’s voice will weigh in its counsels. 
The common assumption is that he will be 
inclined to lean somewhat toward the liberal 
side of the spectrum. 

Possibly so, but one cannot be sure. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, who played a key role in 
the shaping of the New Deal and yet be- 
came leader of the conservative wing of the 
Court, illustrates the point that one cannot 
confidently predict the course a man will 
take once he has ascended to the Bench. 
All that can be said now with certainty is 
that Goldberg is a most creditable addition 
to the Court. 

[From the Durham (N.C.) Herald, 
Sept. 4, 1962] 
New JUSTICE AND DECISION TREND 

The appointment of a new Justice of the 
Supreme Court always stimulates specula- 
tion on what contribution he will make to- 
ward the trend of decisions by the Court. 
In recent years, a narrow and shifting bal- 
ance between two factions of sharply dif- 
fering views intensifies this speculation. 
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President Kennedy has in less than 2 years 
in the White House had the opportunity to 
name two Justices, Byron White to succeed 
Justice Charles E. Whittaker and Arthur 
J. Goldberg to succeed Justice Felix Frank- 
furter. Both the Justices who have retired 
from the Bench are labeled “conservatives,” 
though Justice Frankfurter was regarded as a 
foremost liberal when President Roosevelt 
appointed him in 1939. 

What the labels suggest as a shift in stand 
and viewpoint on the part of Justice Frank- 
furter adds zest to speculation on how any 
new Justice appointee may turn out. How 
much Justice Frankfurter shifted is another 
topic for speculation. As the Wall Street 
Journal commented, “part of the irony of 
the liberal Frankfurter becoming the con- 
servative Frankfurter is that Felix Frank- 
furter himself stayed pretty well anchored.” 
It then points out that the retiring Justice 
has held consistently to the point that 
“judges ought not to substitute their politi- 
cal view of the issues for that of the law- 
making bodies but confine themselves to the 
question whether the law is clear, consistent 
and a valid exercise of legislative power.“ 

The natural expectation is that Mr. White 
and Mr. Goldberg, as Justices, will reflect 
the political philosophy of the New Frontier, 
which is essentially liberal. Mr. White's 
public career has been too brief to give 
clear indication of what may be expected 
of him. On the other hand, Mr. Goldberg 
as Secretary of Labor demonstrated that he 
was not, as some critics feared on his ap- 
pointment to the post, labor’s man. 

Men of ability and integrity have a way 
of measuring up to the requirements of the 
office to which they are appointed. If that 
were not true, the republican form of gov- 
ernment would long since have disappeared 
in this country. 


[From the Waterbury (Conn.), American, 
Sept. 1, 1962] 


Mn. Justice GOLDBERG 


Arthur Joseph Goldberg, Secretary of La- 
bor in the first Kennedy Cabinet, has had a 
reputation of being a hard-working, hard- 
driving individual since he took his first job 
in Chicago at the age of 12. 

Member of a large family of poor Russian 
immigrants, he began to make his mark early 
in life. Graduating from Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School at the age of 20, he per- 
suaded the Illinois Supreme Court to waive 
the regulations and permit him to take his 
bar exams a year before the legal age of 21. 

From that point on his career was a soar- 
ing one, taking him to the Cabinet of the 
United States and now to the Bench of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

As Secretary of Labor, he has established 
a reputation for impartiality and fairness in 
his dealings with both labor and manage- 
ment—although he was for many years a 
labor lawyer and fought labor's cause alone. 
There were many who decried his appoint- 
ment to the Labor Department post on the 
premise that he would inevitably be biased. 
He shortly proved his detractors to be en- 
tirely wrong. 

Now, however, Mr. Goldberg faces an en- 
tirely different situation than anything he 
has confronted in his long and meteoric 
career. It will be a distinct change and a 
challenge. 

Furthermore, he will be stepping into a 
big pair of shoes in succeeding Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, for no man in modern history 
has so influenced the Nation's Highest Court 
as has Mr. Frankfurter. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Goldberg’s ap- 
pointment will be quickly approved by the 
Senate. Initial reactions from both sides of 
the political fence on Capitol Hill have been 
favorable. 

On the basis of Mr. Goldberg’s past record 
as a man, a lawyer, a negotiator, and a Cab- 
inet member, we believe that he will take his 
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new assignment in stride, with devotion to 
the ideals of democracy which he has always 
espoused. Mr. Kennedy, we think, has made 
a good choice. 
{From the Parsons (Kans.) Sun, 
Aug. 30, 1962] 
To THE COURT 


Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg be- 
comes the newest member of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court with his appointment to suc- 
ceed the aging and ailing Felix Frankfurter, a 
Justice since the New Deal days. 

Reaction to the choice of President Ken- 
nedy for the Highest Court should be ex- 
cellent for in Goldberg he has selected an 
able man with a fine legal mind. 

Goldberg has shown a devotion to the na- 
tional interest as Secretary of Labor and has 
not permitted prior affiliations to sway either 
his actions or his judgment in compiling an 
unusually energetic and generally effective 
record. 


Indeed the chief criticism, if any, of the 
Goldberg appointment is that it removes him 
from a sensitive position in Government at a 
critical period. Labor-management disputes 
have grown in number and seriousness, and 
Goldberg was the administration’s key figure 
in seeking to resolve them in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Frankfurter has had a long and colorful 
career on the Court. It is ironical that he 
was regarded as a flaming liberal, fresh from 
Harvard, when he was appointed in 1939 by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and now, upon his re- 
tirement, is looked upon as one of the con- 
servatives of the Court. 

The source of the irony could arise either 
from a change in Frankfurter's views or a 
change in those of the Court. Possibly it isa 
combination of both, but bears out the old 
observation that today’s liberal is often to- 
morrow's conservative. 

Frankfurter had come to win universal re- 
spect as a justice who spoke clearly and 
forcefully. Goldberg is well equipped to fol- 
low in his steps in rendering similar service 
to the Court and the Nation. 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, Aug. 
30, 1962] 
CHANGE ON THE COURT 


The obvious thing to say of President 
Kennedy’s appointment of Arthur J. Gold- 
berg to the Supreme Court is that here is an- 
other case of political reward. Mr. Gold- 
berg has no previous juridical experience. 
He is known exclusively as an attorney deal- 
ing with labor union matters. 

Yet if this yardstick is to be the major 
criterion in measuring capacities or promise 
of judges, one could conclude only that the 
American judicial system is rife with incom- 
petency. The opposite is the case. Most men 
on Federal benches may have gone there 
with no previous experience as judges. 

Presidents, of either party, do name on 
basis of politics. But they also have shown 
a considerable feeling for what lies within a 
man. There are exceptions, but agree or dis- 
agree with judicial histories or opinions, the 
overwhelming majority of Supreme Court 
Justices have been men who served well, 
thoughtfully, and contributed to creation of 
a spirit of justice. 

It is essential that the citizen however dis- 
gruntled over Court rulings now, past, or 
future, keep in mind that out of the heritage 
of English common law the United States has 
developed a mass of judicial opinion which 
in many opinions is the finest example on 
earth of preservation of the individual's 
liberty, and application of justice to parties 
human, corporate, or government. It is a 
calc record. Those who slur do sọ piti- 
ably. 

Mr. Goldberg is son of a Russian immi- 
grant. He worked from age 12. He put him- 
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self through college and won his law degree 
from Northwestern with high honors. If he 
has been since 1938 wholly involved with 
labor law, since elevation to Cabinet as Sec- 
retary of Labor he has shown a remarkable 
catholicity of interests. His skills are mani- 
fest; within 72 hours after taking office as 
Secretary he had to settle, and did settle, a 
strike. His subsequent negotiation of dis- 
putes has been admirable. As a CIO attor- 
ney, his record was constructive, in merging 
major unions, in early detecting Communist 
dangers and expelling contaminated unions. 
Before joining Government he was earning 
$100,000 a year. This is a man of varied 
capacity. 

Losing Justice Felix Frankfurter will 
wrench. Early labeled liberal, he had come 
to be accepted as foremost conservative on 
the Bench. Some say times changed, not 
Frankfurter. He was at times professorially 
theatrical, but his incisiveness was pro- 
nounced. If it is said he will be but a foot- 
note in history that is not the judgment 
here. 

Mr. Goldberg is due America’s congratula- 
tions. Do not count him automatically a 
liberal Justice. The High Court does things 
to people. Goldberg has the stuff of a com- 
petent Justice however limited his range 
heretofore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 3451) to provide relief for 
residential occupants of unpatented 
mining claims upon which valuable im- 
provements have been placed, and for 
other purposes, disagreed to by the Sen- 
ate; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mrs. 
Prost, Mr. BanINd, Mr. Jonnson of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Saytor, and Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 8134) to authorize the sale of the 
mineral estate in certain lands. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10566) to provide for the with- 
drawal and orderly disposition of mineral 
interests in certain public lands in Pima 
County, Ariz. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. ON MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its deliberations to- 
night it stand in adjournment to meet 
at 10 o’clock on Monday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNOFFICIAL BOYCOTT OF CUBA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
‘Washington Daily News carried an arti- 
cle this afternoon entitled “U.S. Aid 
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Pressing Italian Government To Force 
Striking Seamen To Sail Supply Ships 
to Castro, Is Report,” written by Virginia 
Prewett, 

The article reads as follows: 


New Tonk, September 21—The US. labor 
attaché at Rome is encouraging the Italian 
Government to force Italian seamen to sail 
two struck supply ships to Fidel Castro, a 
National Maritime Union official charged 
here today. 

The two ships, the Aerone and the 
Nazzareno, loaded with Russian and Italian 
supplies to Cuba, have been tied up at the 
Calabrian port of Reggio since September 15 
because 12 Italian seamen refused to operate 
them. 

“We have had a call for help from the 
Italian union who says that their Govern- 
ment is threatening to lift the seamen’s 
cards if they don’t sail the ships,” said a 
spokesman for NMU, President Joseph Cur- 
ran. “And they say that the U.S. labor 
attaché at Rome is into it.” 

The State Department lists Mr. John C. 
Fuess as American labor attaché in the 
Italian capital. 

DETERMINED 


“Last winter the State Department stopped 
the boycott against Castro shipping out of 
U.S. ports,” said the NMU official. But we 
don't mean to give in this time.” 

When the State Department stopped the 
boycott, he said, the union was told to “mind 
union business, and let the State Depart- 
ment run foreign policy.” 

The Italian strike, start of unofficial boy- 
cott tryouts against Castro shipping, has al- 
ready been followed by action by U.S. union 
groups in New York and Texas. On Septem- 
ber 19, NMU seamen began to picket a West 
German flagship, the SS Olendor at Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

“The NMU protests ships of countries re- 
ceiving American aid g cargoes to 
Cuba,” says placards carried by the pickets. 
NMU officials charge that the ship, although 
it has the “paper destination” of West Ger- 
many, actually would carry grain to Fidel 
Castro. 

REFUSAL 

Yesterday, a New York International Long- 
shoremen’s Association union refused to load 
a Russia-bound Belgian freighter with drums 
of chemicals because they said it “might be 
used to make gunpowder for Fidel Castro.” 

When NMU Chief Joe Curran on Septem- 
ber 12 called for a world boycott of Castro’s 
supply line, labor circles expressed fears 
that U.S. officials might try to interfere with 
the strike. 

This was true even though the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is supposedly pressuring its NATO 
allies to stop their ships from carrying Rus- 
sian supplies to Castro. 

The NMU told the Washington Daily News 
on September 19 that Maritime Union lead- 
ers of the United States, Britain, West Ger- 
many, Italy and other countries have already 
unofficially agreed that, “something must be 
done” about Fidel Castro’s regime. They 
expect the International Federation of 
Transport Workers, which has 6.5 million 
members in 100 countries, to declare an of- 
ficial boycott at a meeting to be held in Lon- 
don during the first week in October. 


Mr. President, I just read this article 
in the afternoon edition of the Washing- 
ton Daily News. Isee the ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] in the Cham- 
ber. I wonder if he has any information 
on this subject. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have nothing more than what the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has. I read the 
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article with considerable misgiving. Cer- 
tainly I would be very much concerned 
if the report should be true. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. In the presentation of 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, he 
confirmed the fact that the State De- 
partment is working with the NATO 
countries in trying to discourage partici- 
pation in shipments to Cuba. Conse- 
quently, it was with real shocking 
astonishment that I also read the same 
story on the front page of the Washing- 
ton Daily News today. 

Obviously I have had no opportunity 
to confirm the situation portrayed in the 
story. But if the reports are factual, it 
seems to me that it becomes mandatory 
for someone in Government—presum- 
ably the State Department or the De- 
partment of Labor—to rall home the 
American official who evidently is work- 
ing at direct odds with the State Depart- 
ment in encouraging seamen abroad to 
do the very type of thing that the Secre- 
tary of State is discouraging countries 
from permitting. 

I noticed in the article that a con- 
gressional committee was called upon 
for an immediate investigation. I hope 
that the Senator from South Carolina, 
with his customary diligence and energy, 
will follow through on this point, be- 
cause it is one which we should know 
about with absolute definiteness before 
we start marking up the foreign aid bill. 
Senators may recall that the House has 
inserted in the foreign aid appropriation 
bill a great deal of prohibitory language, 
one paragraph of which is related to the 
fact that all economic aid would be sus- 
pended from any country which is par- 
ticipating in trade with Tuba. It was in 
relationship to the desire of the State 
Department to have that paragraph 
stricken, or at least modified, that the 
presentation was made that this was 
being done by negotiations through dip- 
lomatic channels instead of by some kind 
of coercive step. 

I am sure that the State Department 
representatives spoke accurately about 
their plans and program. But if, while 
they are doing that and while we are 
considering in proposed legislation 
whether or not Congress must act by 
means of a coercive paragraph, other 
officials of the Government in Italy are 
literally thumbing their noses at the 
State Department policy, we had bet- 
ter find out about it before we vote on 
foreign aid, because we have the remedy 
available. We can insert prohibitions, 
if necessary. Certainly if the story is 
correct, we had better be sure we write 
in legislative language to insure that the 
Government will be able to control the 
attitudes and actions of its own em- 
ployees abroad whenever they do definite 
violence to the announced policies of the 
Government at home. 

I was very happy when Joe Curran 
and the NMU took this patriotic step to 
establish a sort of voluntary prohibition 
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on themselves against loading shipments 
for Communist countries. I was glad 
when they induced associated unions 
abroad to join them. It was not a gov- 
ernmental policy. It involved the right 
of free men freely to decide not to help 
Communists conquer other freemen. I 
salute the union for its salutary action. 
I hope the Senator from South Caro- 
lina can report to us on Monday that 
either the story is false—which seems 
dubious—or that the necessary correc- 
tive actions have been taken and the of- 
fending officer abroad called home. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the able and distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. If the news 
article is true, this is a shocking incident. 
It will be shocking to the American peo- 
ple to know that an official of our Gov- 
ernment, the U.S. Labor Attaché at 
Rome, should be encouraging the Ital- 
ian Government to force Italian seamen 
to sail two supply ships to Fidel Castro 
in Cuba. 

Mr. President, it is well acknowledged 
now that Castro is a Communist. It is 
asknowledged that thousands of Rus- 
sian and Chinese troops are now in 
Cuba. 

It has been acknowledged that there 
are missiles in Cuba. It is well known 
that Cuba is being built up as a strong 
Communist military base. It is well 
known that Cuba is being used as a dis- 
tribution point for literature and propa- 
ganda of the Communists throughout 
Central and South America. 

It is my judgment that this matter 
should be looked into very carefully, and 
that action should be taken if the report 
is true. 

I feel very deeply about this question 
because, as the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota has said, according 
to our highest officials, our Government 
is now pressuring our NATO allies to 
stop their ships from carrying supplies 
to Castro. 

The National Maritime Union does not 
want these supplies to go to Cuba. Yet 
this labor attaché, according to the news 
item, is encouraging the Italian Govern- 
ment to force Italian seamen to sail the 
two struck ships anyway. The only pur- 
pose would be to carry supplies to our 
enemy, international communism. 

The only regret I had about the reso- 
lution that was passed yesterday, and 
which I supported, and was pleased to 
support, was that it did not go further 
than it did and say that Khrushchev 
should get out of Cuba, because we know 
full well that the Communists are in 
Cuba. I do not believe the resolution 
went far enough in the provisions it con- 
tained. 

It seems to me that we must take a 
stronger stand than we are at the pres- 
ent time. Either we are going to enforce 
the Monroe Doctrine, or we are going to 
reinterpret the Monroe Doctrine and let 
it go by the board. We ought to en- 
force the Monroe Doctrine. This report- 
ed action, if it is true, by an official of 
our Government, is reprehensible, and I 
am sure will not meet with the approval 
of the American people. I believe it is 
a step which jeopardizes the security of 
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this Nation and the entire free world. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I read the story a few 
minutes ago in the cloakroom, before I 
addressed the Senate on the subject of 
timber. I do not recall whether it men- 
tions the name of the labor attaché. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Therefore it should be 
easy for us to verify the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of the story. Certainly Con- 
gress and the country have a right to 
expect summary action by bringing this 
attaché home if the story is correct. It 
will not take very long to determine the 
accuracy of it 

Mr. THURMOND. The news item 
states: 

The State Department lists Mr. John C. 
Fuess as the American labor attaché in the 
Italian capital. 


I do not know whether he is the gentle- 
man who is serving in this post at this 
time. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sure, for example, 
that the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions now dealing with the foreign aid 
bill will welcome the opportunity to ask 
Mr. Fuess whether he was acting on his 
own initiative or whether someone 
higher up in the echelon of his superiors 
ordered him to do this, because it is 
about time to determine whether one 
branch of the Government knows what 
the other branch is doing toward Cuba 
and toward communism. If they are 
fighting each other, no wonder we are 
making such small progress in our 
resistance to communism abroad. 

I congratulate the Italian seamen, who 
are working with Joe Curran and the 
International Maritime Union in this 
country, and who voluntarily have de- 
clined to load the ships which carry 
merchandise to Cuba. 

I only wish that the statesmen of 
Europe would catch up with the seamen 
of Europe in their foresightedness and 
in their realism in recognizing the 
dangers which will occur to the whole 
free world if we continue to feed and arm 
and equip and provide troops for a great 
Red fortress a few miles from Florida. 

I congratulate the Senator from South 
Carolina in bringing this matter to the 
attention of the country as emphatically 
and as promptly as he has. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 
Further, the article states, as I read a 
few moments ago: 

“Last winter the State Department stopped 
the boycott against Castro shipping out of 
U.S. ports,” said the NMU official. “But we 
don't mean to give in this time.” 


I hope he will stand his ground. I 
hope he will have the fortitude and 
courage to stand on the statement he 
has made and not give in to the State 
Department in this instance, if the State 
Department should condone such an act 
by the labor attaché in Rome. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 
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Mr. MUNDT. I believe there is a bet- 
ter prospect now that the State Depart- 
ment will support this voluntary action 
by the union in this country headed by 
Joe Curran, and that they will take 
action against this official who has gone 
contrary to the expressed public policy 
of the State Department, because the 
State Department is now confronted by 
the situation, under the leadership of 
Mr. OTTO PassMan, a Representative from 
the State of Louisiana, that the House 
has written into the foreign aid bill a 
number of salutary amendments to the 
foreign aid bill. Some of them may be 
too severe. Some of them may need to 
be modified. Some may need to be 
strengthened. 

The Secretary of State properly came 
before our committee to discuss the bill 
this morning, and among other things 
he said he wished we would modify what 
he considers to be a too summary ac- 
tion against NATO countries when the 
Department is now told under the act, 
under the leadership of OTTO PASSMAN 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House and the vast majority of the 
Members of the House, when they passed 
the aid bill, “No more aid at all to any 
country which is shipping supplies and 
arms and guns to an enemy of the United 
States in Cuba, right off our very shores.” 

He said, “That is pretty rough. That 
is not very diplomatic language.” 

Let us be diplomatic about it. There 
may be merit to his request. Perhaps 
it can be done the diplomatic way. I 
express the hope, because the State De- 
partment now faces an undiplomatic 
manuever by the House, that it will be 
active in seeing if it can encourage 
rather than discourage the efforts of 
seamen around the world who volun- 
tarily and freely refrain from supply- 
ing ships carrying arms to the Commu- 
nist enemy in Cuba. 

Mr. THURMOND. I read further 
from the article: 

When the State Department stopped the 
boycott, he said, the union was told to “mind 
union business, and let the State Depart- 
ment run foreign policy.” 


I hope that this time the State De- 
partment’s eyes are being opened to 
some extent, and that they will not try 
to cast aside this incident and tell the 
union to mind its business and let the 
State Department conduct foreign pol- 
icy. 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe there is hope 
in the picture, because I believe the State 
Department has learned that when it 
conducts foreign policy in such a way 
that the House of Representatives, at 
least, is shocked by what is happening, 
the House demonstrates its capacity to 
indicate to the State Department how it 
should be conducted. 

Obviously the State Department does 
not want to relinquish its diplomatic 
rates. The House of Representatives was 
within its rights when it wrote in that 
restriction. I hope the Senate will in- 
sist on having a concerted and consistent 
stand taken against communism in the 
Western Hemisphere, and not have our 
representative here saying one thing and 
our representative abroad saying some- 
thing else. 
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Mr. THURMOND. If this incident is 
correctly reported, it is truly amazing. 
However, I would not be surprised if it 
turns out to be true, after having heard 
evidence about the muzzling of the mili- 
tary in our investigation during the past 
year, when we learned of the policy of 
the State Department, which I have 
characterized as the “no win” policy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have had the 
staff director of the Foreign Relations 
Committee check this incident, with the 
State Department, and I am pleased to 
make this report. It is from the State 
Department. The Rome Embassy denies 
the story. The State Department says 
there is nothing to it. It is my informa- 
tion that the Washington Daily News 
killed the story in its later editions. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is indeed gratifying 
news, if it is correct. As I said a few 
moments ago, since the name of the at- 
taché has been mentioned, we now have 
the capacity freely to find out whether or 
not the story is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have had very 
little to say during this discussion, be- 
cause I learned long ago that when 
rumors of this kind come out, the wise 
thing to do is to run them down as 
quickly as possible. If Senators will read 
the story carefully, they will see that it 
is really third or fourth-hand reporting. 
As I said a few moments ago, if it were 
true, I would be greatly concerned and 
greatly shocked. I am delighted to have 
this report, that the Rome Embassy 
promptly denied the story. 

It is my information that our repre- 
sentatives in Rome, instead of asking the 
labor people to go ahead and load the 
ship, went to the ship owners—the ship- 
ping line—and inquired what they were 
doing, what the cargo was, and questions 
of that kind. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did our representatives 
try to persuade the ship operators not to 
ship the supplies to Cuba? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish I knew; but 
in the short time that was available, that 
was all the information I could obtain. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama. I hope 
the information which has been fur- 
nished by the staff, and which was fur- 
nished them by the Embassy in Rome, is 
true. I hope it is true, although I am not 
altogether convinced that it is, because 
I myself had a disgusting experience with 
the State Department only last year. 

I delivered an address in Little Rock, 
Ark., last year, in which I charged that 
the State Department had prepared a 
document relating to disarmament. The 
Department categorically denied that 
statement and issued the denial to the 
press throughout the Nation. 

Several days later I delivered an ad- 
dress in which I cited the number of the 
document, No. 7277, and the State De- 
partment never retracted its denial, al- 
though it knew, or should have known, 
when it made the statement that there 
was no such paper, it was telling an un- 
truth. 
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In this instance, I am not convinced 
that the information we have received 
is the truth. I hope it is the truth. I ex- 
pect to look further into the question, be- 
cause, unless Miss Virginia Prewitt is 
completely incorrect, the statement is a 
direct quotation of President Joseph 
Curran, of the National Maritime Union. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The pending 
business is H.R. 11880. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
what was the motion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I had not made a 
motion. I was about to ask that the 
pending business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of H.R. 13067. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUS- 
ING ACT RELATING TO PAYMENTS 
IN LIEU OF TAXES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I move that the pending business be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of HR. 
13067. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The bill (H.R. 13067) to amend title 
VIII of the National Housing Act with 
respect to the authority of the Federal 
Housing Commissioner to pay certain 
real property taxes and to make pay- 
ments in lieu of real property taxes was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
this is a House bill which came to the 
Senate. At the request of the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the bill was 
held at the desk and the entire com- 
mittee polled. The bill was unanimously 
approved by the members of the Com- 
mittee. The bill relates to an FHA proj- 
ect at Forest Hills, near Paducah, Ky. 
It was a Wherry housing project. 

Unlike most Wherry projects, this one 
was located on property which was pri- 
vately owned, and real property taxes 
were paid before foreclosure. The FHA 
foreclosed the property and for 3 years 
paid taxes, then ceased, believing that 
it had no authority to continue to pay 
taxes. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the FHA to make such tax payments. 
The bill has the approval of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and has re- 
ceived clearance from the Bureau of the 
Budget. It was passed by the House and 
received unanimous approval by all 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the bill was not 
referred to committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. I 
move that the bill be taken from the desk 
for consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an excerpt 
from the House committee report (No. 
2373) outlining the purpose of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

This bill would give the Federal Housing 
Administration the same authority to pay 
taxes on certain acquired military housing 
projects which is provided in existing law 
for other FHA programs. 

Property of the United States is not sub- 
ject to taxation by a State or any subdivision 
thereof unless such taxation is specifically 
authorized by Federal law. In the case of 
the Federal Housing Administration’s pro- 
gram of mortgage and loan insurance on 
residential real property, the Congress has 
provided express authority for the Federal 
Housing Commissioner, as a general rule, to 
make taxpayments with respect to property 
acquired by him after foreclosure or after 
transfers in lieu of foreclosures. In author- 
izing these taxpayments, the Congress recog- 
nized that the property acquired by FHA 
would normally be returned to private own- 
ership through sale as soon as it was feasible 
for the FHA to do so, and that in the interim 
it was desirable that such property not be 
removed from the tax base of the local com- 
munity by reason of its acquisition by the 
FHA 


This bill would authorize the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner to make payments in lieu 
of taxes on any real property, title to which 
has been or is acquired by him in fee as a 
result of insurance operations conducted un- 
der the old section 803 (Wherry Act) on 
which taxes were being paid prior to acquisi- 
tion. In addition, it would authorize the 
Federal Housing Commissioner to pay real 
property taxes on property which has been 
or is acquired and held by the Commissioner 
as a result of insurance operations under 
sections 809 and 810 of the National Housing 
Act. 

This bill was considered in executive ses- 
sion by the Subcommittee on Housing on 
September 12 and by the full Committee on 
Banking and Currency on September 13 and 
was approved without a dissenting vote. 
The bill has the endorsement of the ad- 
ministration as shown in the following letter. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, H.R. 
13067 was passed on the House Consent 
Calendar. The bill passed by the House 
was introduced by Congressman STUB- 
BLEFIELD. I introduced the bill in the 
Senate, but it was modified to incorpo- 
rate suggestions approved by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 

The problem concerns the Forest Hills 
housing project in Paducah, Ky., in Con- 
gressman STuBBLEFIELD’s district. This 
project, built in 1954 at the insistence 
of the Atomic Energy Commission as a 
Wherry project, was repossessed by the 
Federal Housing Administration in 1956. 
FHA paid property taxes to the city in 
1957, 1958, and 1959, but discontinued 
these payments in 1960 on the advice of 
their counsel, although the city is still 
supplying services. 

While most Wherry projects are mil- 
itary housing located on Government 
property, and the problem of payments 
in lieu of taxes does not arise therefor, 
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this Wherry project is not located on 
Government property. And, while there 
is provision in law for payment of taxes, 
or payments in lieu of taxes, on property 
repossessed or acquired by the Commis- 
sioner of FHA under other programs, 
there is no specific provision for this 
type of payment on repossessed hous- 
ing projects built under the Wherry 
program. 

House bill 13067 would extend to the 
Wherry projects the same authority to 
pay local property taxes as is now au- 
thorized for repossessions under the 
other housing insurance programs if 
payments were made prior to reposses- 
sion. Not aware of any objections to the 
bill, I have been working for several 
years with city officials, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and local citizens 
who have been trying to obtain a solu- 
tion of the Forest Hills problem. Diffi- 
cult as it is, it is further complicated by 
the unpaid taxes. I urge that the bill 
be passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 13067) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


OATH PRESCRIBED FOR INDIVID- 
UALS ENLISTED INTO THE ARMED 
FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2029, H.R. 
218. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
218) to provide that individuals enlisted 
into the Armed Forces of the United 
States shall take an oath to support and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
before the bill is passed, I desire to pro- 
pound certain questions to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, 
who is handling the bill on behalf of the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Will the Senator from South Carolina 
give a brief explanation of the purpose 
of the bill? 

Mr. THURMOND. The intention of 
the Armed Services Committee in favor- 
ably reporting this bill is to conform the 
oath which enlisted men take to that 
which is administered to persons ap- 
pointed or elected to civil or military of- 
fice. The oath which is prescribed in 
section 16 of title 5 of the United States 
Code for all persons elected or appointed 
to any office of honor or profit, either in 
the civil, military, or naval service, and 
this, of course, covers Senators, includes 
an obligation to support and defend the 
Constitution and has at the end the 
words, “so help me God.” In contrast 
to this, the oath which is presently ad- 
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ministered to enlisted personnel in the 
armed services which can be found in 
section 501 of title 10 of the United 
States Code, does not contain an obli- 
gation to support and defend the Consti- 
tution, nor does it have the words “so 
help me God,” at the conclusion. The 
committee can find no valid reason for 
having this difference in the oaths and 
therefore has reported favorably this bill 
which, incidentally, has already been 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the bill in 
any way affect, alter, or amend either 
the law or the practice with regard to 
the choice which any individual now 
has to affirm or take an oath? 

Mr. THURMOND. I should say it 
does not. 

On pages 2 and 3 of the report under 
the heading “Constitutional Question” 
the Senator will find this point dis- 
cussed. In the committee’s opinion, the 
present status of the law amply pro- 
vides for this choice. There was testi- 
mony before the subcommittee concern- 
ing the option to drop the words so help 
me God” when a person chose, for valid 
reasons, to affirm rather than swear. 
The only logical distinction which can 
be drawn between “oath” and “affirma- 
tion” is that in an oath there is an 
imprecation. The Deity is called upon 
to witness the verity of the statement 
made, while in an affirmation a person 
does not call upon the Deity, but only 
upon his own conscience. Title 1 of 
section 1 of the United States Code, 
which says in part, “in determining the 
meaning of any act of Congress, unless 
the context indicates otherwise ‘oath’ 
includes affirmation and ‘swear’ includes 
affirmed.” Also, the first section of the 
oath provided for in the bill is in the 
alternative, “swear” or “affirm.” The 
report points out that a Federal circuit 
court decision has upheld the right of 
a person to drop the words So help me 
God” when he chooses to affirm, rather 
than swear. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
this adequately covers any problem 
which might exist in this area; but we 
further feel that should any change in 
the law be necessary, it should be ac- 
complished uniformly as to all presently 
existing sections of law which prescribe 
oaths, rather than by making an excep- 
tion in this one case. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina for giving that 
explanation. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama. 

I shall be glad to respond to any other 
questions which Senators may wish to 
ask 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
c in the chair). The bill is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask a question. 

I think the report to which the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has referred, 
in regard to the matter of dealing with 
military personnel who because of re- 
ligious convictions refuse to swear, but 
prefer to affirm, is excellent. As one 
who believes in God, I find it difficult to 
appreciate fully the attitude of those who 
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might object to the reference, at the end 
of the oath, to the Almighty. But with- 
out having the affirmation set out in the 
bill, and with only the oath set out in 
the bill, are we not likely to find that 
some administrative difficulties will 
arise? 

It has been my experience and obser- 
vation that there are at least two groups 
of such persons. There are those who 
refuse to swear at all, and insist only on 
affirmation. Then there are those who 
refuse to swear at all, and insist upon 
affirmation, but also insist that the affir- 
mation not contain any reference to the 
Deity. 

The bill now provides for swearing or 
affirming, but the form set out in the 
bill, both in line 5, on page 2, and in line 
2, on page 3, retains the words “so help 
me God.” That is bound, it seems to 
me, in the administration of the bill to 
put such a person in a position in which 
he has to protest—which may cause him 
embarrassment. He should be allowed 
to make a choice as to the form; he 
should be allowed to say, “I choose the 
oath” or “I choose the affirmation, and 
I choose the affirmation form that does 
not contain the language ‘so help me 
God.’ ” 

I do not think the bill is clear on that 
point. As the Senator from South Car- 
olina has pointed out, the report is clear 
on it; but the military personnel will not 
have the report before them. 

So my question is this: What is wrong 
with adding to the bill, in addition to the 
oath with the reference to the Deity in 
it, and in addition to the affirmation with 
the reference to the Deity in it, also an 
affirmation without any reference to the 
Deity in it? After all, when dealing with 
such an individual—difficult to under- 
stand though he is, but nevertheless un- 
der our Constitution he certainly has the 
right of freedom of religion, and also the 
right to be free of belief in any religion 
at all, which is a precious constitutional 
right from his standpoint—why do we 
not put in the bill the three forms—the 
oath, the affirmation which makes ref- 
erence to the Deity, and the affirmation 
which does not make reference to the 
Deity. Then the individual can choose 
the form he prefers. 

Mr. THURMOND. If such a change 
is desired or deemed desirable by Con- 
gress, it could be made, of course; but it 
should be made to apply to all such oaths 
or affirmations uniformly. This could 
be accomplished best by amending sec- 
tion 1 of title 1 of the United States Code. 
The oath prescribed in section 16 of title 
V of the United States Code, applies to 
all persons elected or appointed to any 
office of honor or profit, either in the 
civil, the military, or the naval service. 
Of course this covers Senators. It in- 
cludes an obligation to support and de- 
fend the Constitution, and has at the end 
the words “so help me God.” 

So what is being done here is merely 
to provide for enlisted personnel an oath 
similar to that now provided for officers, 
and the same oath that is provided for 
civilian officials as well. 

An amendment could be adopted; but, 
if so, I believe it should apply to all, not 
only to those in one particular category. 
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Mr. MORSE. I have no objection to 
having it apply uniformly, if what the 
Senator saysis true. Ihave no deep feel- 
ing about this matter. However, I think 
we should point out the administrative 
problems which I believe the bill in its 
present form would create. 

For some reason—I do not know why— 
a strange attitude seems to be developing 
in certain parts of our society. For some 
reason, there seems to be an increasing 
number of persons who are very sensitive 
about being asked to take an oath which 
refers to the Deity or to participate in a 
situation in which they can claim that 
some form of governmental prayer is 
involved in the carrying on of the func- 
tions of a governmental agency. I do 
not understand them, for the life of me; 
but they have their rights. 

So I wonder whether it is necessary in 
this bill to include an affirmation which 
makes no reference to the Deity. 

Mr. THURMOND. Weare merely try- 
ing to make the oath for enlisted men 
the same as the oath for officers and the 
same as the oath for civilian officials, in- 
cluding Senators and others. Then if it 
is desired by Congress to adopt an 
amendment which will apply it to all of 
them, such an amendment could be in- 
troduced and adopted later on. But in 
this bill we are merely trying to make 
the requirement uniform. 

Mr. MORSE. Suppose that after the 
bill is passed, a constituent writes to me 
and informs me that he offered to enlist 
in the Air Force, and was accepted, and 
that when the time came for him to be 
fully recruited, he was asked to raise 
his right hand and swear; but he refused, 
and said, “I will affirm;” and then they 
allowed him to affirm, but the affirmation 
ended with the words “so help me God” 
and he said, “I can’t accept that, because 
I don’t believe in God.” 

My question is this: Will it then be 
possible to fall back on the committee 
report and to offer such a person a third 
form, namely, an affirmation which stops 
before reaching the words “so help me 
God”? 

Mr. THURMOND. I would say that 
the policy in the armed services, as I 
understand it, has been not to require 
the addition of the words “so help me 
God”; and thus far there has been no 
difficulty. Of course, if difficulty were 
to arise, the matter could be tested in 
court. I would welcome a test case on 
this point. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
his questions, which have been very help- 
ful. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to point out that 
the administrative problems I have 
raised have not been resolved by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND. However he and I have succeeded 
in making a clean legislative history as 
to the content of the bill. I conclude 
from our exchange that if a person 
not believing in God refuses to take an 
oath using the phrase “so help me God” 
but is willing to take an affirmation with- 
out those words in it he still will be 
eligible for military service and qualified 
for being inducted into the military 
service. 


September 21 


The PRESIDING OFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 218) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. What are we voting 
on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 
tion to table the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Chair. I 
did not hear the motion that was made. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
year the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is celebrating its 100th anniversary. On 
May 15, 1862, President Abraham Lin- 
coln signed into law the act establishing 
the Department, and I quote from that 
act: 

The general designs and duties of which 
shall be to acquire and to diffuse among the 
people of the United States useful informa- 
tion on subjects connected with agriculture 
in the most general and comprehensive sense 
of that word. 


In the 100 years intervening, American 
agriculture has come a long way. When 
President Lincoln signed the act creat- 
ing the Department, one American farm 
worker was producing enough food and 
fiber for five people. Today, one farm 
worker grows enough food and fiber for 
26 people and food costs are only one- 
fifth of our take-home pay. 

In connection with the Department of 
Agriculture’s century of service, I com- 
mend to the Senate two articles. The 
September 1962, edition of the Retail 
Clerks Advocate contains a story entitled 
“A Revolution in Progress: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Celebrates 100th 
Anniversary.” While pointing out the 
phenomenal success story of American 
agriculture, the article notes that, de- 
spite its efficiency, its productivity, its 
great assets, its fulfilments of a civiliza- 
tion’s needs for food and fiber for a re- 
markably small share of consumer 
income, its vital role in the national 
economy and defense, agriculture has 
not achieved economic well-being gen- 
erally for its own members. 

I would add that as it enters its second 
100 years, the Department of Agriculture 
has reshaped existing programs and has 
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new programs authorized by Congress to 
attack the problems of unmanaged price 
depressing supplies, low income, short- 
age of credit, under employment and 
under development of rural areas. Net 
farm income is already increasing and 
was about one billion dollars greater in 

1961 than it was in 1960. 

The August 20, 1962, edition of Chemi- 
cal and Enginering News contains a re- 
view of the “1962 Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture” entitled “After a Hundred Years,” 
by Francis Joseph Weiss, science special- 
ist at the Library of Congress. Ten 
years ago, Dr. Weiss prepared for me a 
Senate document entitled “Manpower, 
Chemistry, and Agriculture,” which was 
published as a public document. 

It was really a remarkable publication, 
and we are deeply indebted to Dr. Weiss 
for his contribution. 

In his review in the Chemical and En- 
gineering News, Dr. Weiss very ably il- 
lustrates the important relationship 
between agriculture and chemistry, not 
only in a scientific, but in an economic 
sense. I point with pride to the fact that 
the editor of the “1962 Yearbook of 
Agriculture,” Alfred Stefferud, is a 
Minnesotan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both of these excellent articles 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REVOLUTION IN PROGRESS: U.S, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE CELEBRATES 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 
The contrast between today’s supermarkets 

and the country store of 100 years ago is 

the contrast between the farms of then 
and now. During this period a revolution 
in agriculture and in distribution has 
brought an unparalleled abundance to the 

American housewife. The transformation in 

farming has been largely the work of the 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, which cele- 

brates its 100th anniversary this year. 

Government interest in and assistance to 
farmers dates back to 1796 when George 
Washington asked for an agricultural board 
charged with collecting and diffusing in- 
formation “drawing to a common center the 
results everywhere of individual skill and 
observation, and spreading them thence to 
the whole Nation.” 

But the Department was not born until 
1862 when President Lincoln named a com- 
missioner of agriculture. There were fewer 
than 32 million Americans then, and about 
7 million farmers produced the food for 
themselves and the rest of the country, a 
ratio of less than 1 to 5. Now, a century 
later, the population has grown to more than 
180 million, and the productivity of farm- 
ers has increased so much that one feeds 
26 other persons in addition to himself. 

When the Department of Agriculture was 
born, food was mostly grown and preserved 
at home. Much of the clothing was home- 
spun. Homemade candles and the flicker 
of the fireplace provided light. Animals and 
men were the power that tilled the soil. 
Buildings were erected from home-sawn trees 
or from the sod of the prairie. 

Today, American farm products are valued 
at about $5 billion annually, U.S. crops are 
sent around the globe, and are one of our 
largest export items. 

To help achieve this record, the Depart- 
ment has worked to remove the hindrances 
afflicting farmers—pests, diseases, economic 
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tion, or lack of communication of knowl- 
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edge, or whatever. Many of our basic foods 
—wheat, corn, potatoes—have been almost 
remade. Better animals have been perfected, 
and fibers improved or made in the labora- 
tory. 

Mountains have been moved, mammoth 
artificial lakes made, water taken vast dis- 
tances to make deserts bloom. Weather fore- 
casting has been brought to a high degree 
of perfection, and a start has been made 
even in changing the weather. 

Hand in hand with this the Department 
has developed an increasing responsibility 
toward the consumer, This has brought re- 
search in nutrition and home economics, 
pure food and drug laws, meat inspection and 
grading, the development of medicines and 
blood plasma extenders, and the elimina- 
tion of both animal and human diseases, 

Another of the Department’s important 
functions is that of conservation, so that our 
farms and forests will continue to produce 
in the future and our precious soil and 
water resources will not be lost to the gen- 
erations who follow us. 

The achievements of the Department of 
Agriculture are almost too lengthy to list. 
Some idea of its accomplishments can be 
drawn by the transformation wrought with 
such everyday commodities as corn and 
chickens. 

Corn is a New World plant that was in- 
troduced to the Pilgrims by the Indians. 
For 250 years farmers tried to improve their 
corn crops by keeping their best ears for 
seed. But it didn’t seem to do much good. 
The seed never seemed to be better than the 
parent plants, and there was no substantial 
improvements in yields or quality. Then in 
1906 a geneticist began experiments on in- 
heritance in maize that provided the basis 
for our present hybrids. Many persons 
worked on perfecting the new plants, and 
the first commercial “double cross” hybrid 
was released in 1921. Farmers at first were 
reluctant to use the seed, but demonstration 
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worth. The demand for hybrid seed in 1935 
in the Corn Belt exceeded production and 
the hybrid seed industry developed rapidly. 

About 95 percent of our corn acreage is 
now planted to hybrid seed. As a result, 
corn acreage has been reduced by 25 percent 
since 1930. But farmers produce 20 percent 
more corn than they did 30 years ago. 

Besides an increase in production, other 
benefits have been achieved by the use of 
hybrid corn. Hybrids make more effective 
use of applied fertilizer, and are more re- 
sistant to some insects and diseases. The re- 
sult is a product of higher quality and more 
stable yearly production. Because of their 
greater uniformity in maturity and stiffer 
stalks, the hybrids have helped make large- 
scale mechanization possible in farming. 

“A chicken in the pot every Sunday” used 
to be a slogan symbolizing prosperity. But 
now assembly-line methods hatch millions of 
baby chicks, feeding and watering the grow- 
ing flocks and speeding the broilers through 
the processing plants to the consumer. 
Chicken every day, as a result, has become 
a commonplace. 

Just a few years ago the producer of 
broilers expected to take 13 weeks to grow a 
8-pound bird. Now he can market his flock 
at 3.5 pounds in only 9 weeks, plus 2 or 3 
days. Instead of requiring 4.5 pounds of 
feed per pound of broiler produced, less than 
2.5 pounds is now needed. Many commer- 
cial flocks average more than 250 eggs per 
hen on little more than 4 pounds of feed per 
dozen eggs. 

Making all this possible was the invention 
of the forced-draft incubator, the large 
models of which can incubate more than 
50,000 eggs at a time. To these have been 
added electronic data-processing methods, 
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tage of hybrid vigor, similar to its utiliza- 
tion in the production of hybrid corn. 

Just one example will illustrate how soil 
conservation methods have brought into 
production lands that were hopelessly lost 
under old methods of cultivation. Fifteen 
years ago Smith County in the rolling hills 
of Tennessee was a washed-away 
countryside that had been corned to death. 
Farm income was barely at the subsistence 
level. Today this country has been trans- 
formed into a thriving and beautiful area of 
grassland and livestock, with farm homes 90 
percent electrified and good farm equipment. 
Conservation practices have healed the 
eroded farms, and the area can support its 
new type of agriculture indefinitely. 

In the important area of irrigation, the 
department has stimulated an investment 
that has exceeded $1 billion since 1945. 
Technicians of the Department have sur- 
veyed millions of acres and have provided the 
technical knowledge necessary to level the 
land to the proper grade and to design the 
irrigation systems to fit the land. Exclusive 
research has been conducted to reduce the 
loss of water through evaporation and seep- 
age to conserve the life-giving liquid that 
is nearly as valuable as gold west of the 
100th meridian. 

After a century of progress and achieve- 
ment agriculture still faces a major chal- 
lenge. Despite its efficiency, its productivity, 
its great assets, its fulfillment of a civiliza- 
tion’s needs for food and fiber for a remark- 
ably small share of consumer income, and its 
vital role in the national economy and de- 
fense, agriculture has not achieved economic 
well-being generally for its own members. 

This was the paradox of agriculture as it 
entered the 1960’s—increasing efficiency, yet 
declining income. Net farm income dropped 
26 percent from the 1947-49 average, while 
farm production per man-hour has soared 
108 percent. 

As the Department of Agriculture starts its 
second 100 years its attention is focused on 
these problems. Its success in finding solu- 
tions will affect farmers and consumers 
alike. 


THE GIANT AGRICULTURE 


(Norx.— After a Hundred Years,” “The 
Yearbook of Agriculture, 1962,” Alfred Stef- 
ferud, editor. U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, xiii plus 688 pages. Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., 1962; $3. Reviewed by 
Dr. Francis Joseph Weiss. Dr. Weiss is sci- 
ence specialist at the Library of Congress.) 

In the past 100 years American agricul- 
ture has become the country’s largest in- 
dustry, outranking with an annual produc- 
tion value of $35 billion such giants as the 
food, transportation, oil, and metal indus- 
tries. It is basically a chemical industry in 
the sense that human resourcefulness and 
ingenuity control, with the help of numerous 
chemicals—fertilizers, growth promoters, 
weed killers, insecticides, ete. - untold auto- 
catalytic processes. By these processes, 
plants and animals convert inorganic mat- 
ter into organic substances serving as food 
and fibers as well as for other purposes, not 
the least of which is the supply of raw ma- 
terials for the chemical manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Since President Abraham Lincoln on May 
15, 1962, signed the bill establishing the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Isaac Newton 
took the oath of office as the first Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture on July 1 of the same 
year, the efficiency of agricultural production 
has reached an overall increase of about 
500 percent. While in 1862 the average farm 
worker could hardly support five persons, 
in 1962 he supplies the needs of about 26 
people with more and better products than 
his predecessor of 100 years ago. This is an 
achievement of the American farmer, and 
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also the American chemist, since the driv- 
ing force of this progress originated in his 
brain and in his laboratory. 

Such development would not have been 
possible without the exploration of the bio- 
chemical processes involved in plant and ani- 
mal growth and reproduction, without a bet- 
ter understanding of metabolism and a more 
rational supply of plants and animals with 
needed foodstuffs, or without the applica- 
tion of many chemical products for the con- 
trol and eradication of weeds, insects, fungi, 
bacteria, and viruses. How this remark- 
able progress was achieved can be learned 
by perusal of the beautifully illustrated “63d 
Yearbook of Agriculture” which, in honor of 
the USDA Centenary, appears in a particu- 
larly festive form. It is written by 148 emi- 
nent contributors and splendidly edited by 
Alfred Stefferud, who has been the guiding 
spirit of the yearbooks since 1945. 

Although the reading of the entire book 
is recommended, especially to those chem- 
ists who have not had much contact with 
agriculture, those who wish to concentrate 
only on matters purely chemical will find 
a wealth of information in chapters written 
by chemists and biochemists. The physi- 
ologically inclined chemist will be fascinated 
by Harry A. Borthwick’s account of the dis- 
covery of minute but powerful chemical 
messengers which regulate the plant’s re- 
sponse to the length of day; or they will find 
most intriguing the discussion by John W. 
Mitchell and Paul C, Marth of the process by 
which chemicals, many of which are pro- 
duced synthetically, regulate the growth of 
plants and the ripening of fruits. We know 
already more than 1,000 chemical growth reg- 
ulators, and many new ones are discovered 
every year. 

The practically minded chemist will find 
food for thought in the chapters dealing 
with fertilizers, pest control, and processing 
of farm products. He will be amazed to 
learn that the chemical manufacturing in- 
dustry uses more than $1 billion worth of 
all kinds of farm products in almost every 
line of chemical production, such as the 
manufacture of synthetic fibers, plastics, 
pigments, dyes, rubbers, explosives, refriger- 
ants, pharmaceuticals, and photographic 
products. This shows that agriculture and 
chemistry are not only in a scientific but 
also in an economic sense closely interre- 
lated. Thus further progress in agriculture 
and corresponding advances in chemical in- 
dustry may depend on the measure of chem- 
istry’s contribution to the prevailing trend 
in agriculture in substituting human super- 
vision by automatic production control 
through electric circuits and chemical mech- 
anisms. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota at the present time the acting 
majority leader of the Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is rather diffi- 
cult to know, sometimes. 

Mr. MORSE. I wanted to know 
whether it was the Senator from Minne- 
sota or the Senator from Alabama be- 
cause I wished to know to whom I 
should address my question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator may 
take his choice. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is in charge of the Foreign Service 
buildings bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I am a very impartial 
person. I like the Senators so much that 
I will make my choice. 

With a flip of the coin, I make my 
choice—the Senator from Minnesota. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. He is a man of good choice and 
good fortune. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask the Senator from 
Minnesota if the leadership will look with 
favor upon postponing until Monday any 
further consideration of the so-called 
Embassy bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will defer to the 
Senator in charge of that bill. I myself 
have a point of view on it, but I would 
first like to defer to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. MORSE. I would like to hear 
from the acting majority leader. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that just as soon as the 
Senator from Minnesota completes his 
statements for the Recorp it is my in- 
tention to ask that the bill be laid down 
as the pending business and then that 
the Senate adjourn under the order pre- 
viously entered. 

The acting majority leader [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] has promised me that he will 
attend to that chore, and that I may be 
on my way. If that is agreeable, Mr. 
President, I shall accept his kind offer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator can 
rest assured. May I say to my good 
friend from Oregon, who looks so 
sprightly and so full of vim and vigor, 
my casual observation of the situation 
indicates that it may not be a bad idea 
to discuss the bill on Monday. 

Mr. MORSE. And Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And possibly Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, but the 
Senator can rest assured that no action 
will be taken on the bill at this time ex- 
cept to lay it down and make it the un- 
finished business. 


FOREIGN AID REDUCTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the cut of $1,124 million below 
the President’s request for his foreign 
aid program was upheld in the other 
body. At the same time the President 
was addressing the annual meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund and 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to appeal directly to 
the finance ministers of 82 nations for 
greater assistance on foreign aid, de- 
fense, and international monetary 
problems. 

The contrast between these two events 
is shocking and very revealing. We ask 
others to do what we are not prepared 
to do ourselves. At precisely the time 
the Nation should be demonstrating its 
determination to continue the long, dif- 
ficult, and I will admit, often frustrating 
cold war against communism through 
a vigorous program of foreign aid, we 
find the program being destroyed by 
legislative action. 

As the President forcefully stated 
yesterday, other prospering nations in 
the world are now in a financial posi- 
tion to bear an ever-increasing respon- 
sibility for assisting the less-developed 
areas of the world. The United States 
is making a determined effort to see that 
the newly prosperous nations of West- 
ern Europe and Japan recognize their 
i msibility and act decisively to meet 
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We are indebted to the President for 
his frank talk to the conference on yes- 
terday. a 

Let me quote to the Senate the forceful 
words the President used yesterday in 
making this point before the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development: 

No other country or currency has borne 
so many burdens. But we cannot and should 
not bear them all alone. I know that other 
countries do not expect us to bear indef- 
initely. both the responsibility of maintain- 
ing an international currency and, in addi- 
tion, a disproportionate share of the costs 
of defending the free world and fostering 
social and economic progress in the less de- 
veloped parts of the world. * * * In short, 
our balance-of-payments deficit is not the 
result of any monetary or economic mis- 
management but the result of expenditures 


our people have made on behalf of the people 
of the free world. 


The President then went on to specify 
the difficult and demanding—but I must 
emphasize, the only possible course of 
action for the United States and the free 
community of nations to follow: 

All of us here are determined to follow the 
only other feasible course—not the unac- 
ceptable course of restriction and isolation 
or deflation, but the course of true coopera- 
tion—of liberal payments and trade, of shar- 
ing the cost of our NATO and Pacific de- 
fenses, of sharing the cost of the free world’s 
development aid, and of working together 
on steps to greater international stability, 
with other currencies in addition to the dol- 
lar bearing an increasing share of its central 
responsibilities. 


Mr. President, it is completely obvious 
to me that a drastic reduction in our 
own contributions is just about the worst 
way to achieve this multilateral coop- 
eration. These are the plain facts, and 
it is about time everyone in Washington 
recognized them. 

Today the world needs greater con- 
tributions for economic assistance from 
the more prosperous and industrialized 
nations of Western Europe and other 
areas, and also needs the full measure of 
contributions from the United States. 

Mr. President, there are times when 
I practically despair over this situation. 
How can we talk of “total victory over 
communism” out of one side of our 
mouths and attack the most effective 
weapon we have against communism out 
of the other? As the New York Times 
noted in a highly perceptive and hard- 
hitting editorial this morning, “Today 
Moscow is rejoicing.” Of course the 
Russians are rejoicing. They are able to 
appreciate the great victory the cause of 
world communism sustained yesterday. 

I do not believe many people have ever 
accused the Communists in Moscow of 
being stupid people. We know they are 
smart and they know it. We know they 
are crafty. We know they are skilled 
political operators. 

Moscow has good reason to rejoice. 
The cuts made yesterday give Moscow 
real hope that the Alliance for Progress 
will flounder. The Russians rejoice with 
the possibility that the Peace Corps will 
have to cut back its operations. They 
see a major retrenchment in the long- 
term development loan program. They 
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see the possibility for continued inde- 
pendent U.S. initiative in Eastern Eu- 
rope stifled. All of these possibilities are 
seen by Moscow and the Russians rejoice 
at the prospect. And well they might. 

It is interesting to me, Mr. President, 
that, on the one hand, voices can be 
raised in the Congress to say, we should 
get tough with Castro,” or “we should 
call Khrushchev’s bluff”; while, on the 
other hand, voices seek to reduce sharply 
and drastically a vital part of our total 
national security system; namely, the 
foreign-aid program, which includes 
military assistance to our allies, eco- 
nomic assistance to friendly countries, 
and technical assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries. 

We are told we cannot afford the for- 
eign-aid program at the levels proposed 
by the President. What are these levels? 
How much are we asked to invest in 
foreign aid? We are asked to contribute 
less than 1 percent of the country’s total 
annual production. We are asked to 
contribute less than one-tenth of the 
sum appropriated for strictly military 
spending. This amount is even less than 
the total quickly agreed upon by both 
Houses for the space program. 

I am not proposing we should have 
appropriated less money for either mili- 
tary security or an adequate space pro- 
gram. But I am saying that we must 
recognize, on the basis of the most obvi- 
ous criteria, that our foreign-aid pro- 
gram is part and parcel of the same 
great effort: the long and bitter strug- 
gle against the forces of Communist 
tyranny. 

I am of the opinion, that too few of us 
seem to be willing to openly acknowledge 
that the struggle against the Communist 
forces and the other forces of disorder 
and chaos may last for many years. If 
we weary of this task, if we reduce our 
efforts, if we retreat from the responsi- 
bility, we will soon find that we have 
built a garrison America—pouring in bil- 
lions and billions and billions of dollars’ 
worth of our resources, building a huge 
military power in America—only to find 
the world a desert of Communist tyranny 
and Communist oppression. It seems 
that we ought to recognize that technical 
assistance, economic assistance, and mil- 
itary assistance are vital and integral 
parts of the total overall foreign policy, 
national defense policy, and national se- 
curity policy. 

Mr. President, much more will be said 
about the foreign-aid expenditures in 
the coming days. This is only my first 
statement. I personally will have much 
more to say. But I thought it was in- 
cumbent upon me to give clear notice 
that these foreign-aid reductions are not 
going to remain uncorrected, if I can 
have any influence or effect on them. We 
are not going to hand the world to Mos- 
cow in this fashion. We have been in this 
fight for 15 years and we intend to stay 
in its for 50 more, if that is what it 
takes to win. 

For those who want a victory policy, 
may I suggest that victory oftentimes 
does not come readily, quickly, or easily. 
It comes to those with perseverance, 
patience, and courage; to those who are 
et to those who do not relax or 
releni 
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I appeal to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress to maintain the program we have 
initiated, and not to relax one bit. I 
appeal to my colleagues to show the 
kind of firmness and steadiness the 
world needs from a responsible leader, 
the kind which Mr. Khrushchev and 
other despots respect. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of President Ken- 
nedy’s remarks before the International 
Monetary Fund be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. I also ask that the New 
York Times editorial, deploring the re- 
ductions in foreign aid sustained by the 
other body, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TEXT oF PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S SPEECH TO 
Woritp BANK AND FUND 


This is my first opportunity to take part 
in your annual meetings and to welcome you 
here to Washington—and I do so with the 
greatest of pleasure. For you are concerned 
with the problems which have been among 
my primary concerns since the day I took 
office exactly 20 months ago; and in that 
time I have come to appreciate how vital a 
role is played by the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and its affiliated 
institutions. 

The work of the International Develop- 
ment Association is particularly important— 
and this country fully supports the proposal 
that the executive directors develop a pro- 
gram to increase its resources. 

The pioneering practices of the Bank— 
which have set a standard for others to fol- 
low—will sorely miss the services of Eugene 
Black. 

I hope he will permit us to call upon his 
wise counsel in the future—and that the rest 
of us, in pursuing the goals which he set, 
will increase our own efforts—including 
efforts in the industrialized countries to 
provide greater capital assistance to the less- 
developed areas—efforts also in the industri- 
alized countries to maintain at home pros- 
perous and easily accessible markets for the 
the products of the growing nations—efforts 
to reach commodity agreements and other 
arrangements which will help stabilize the 
export earnings of those nations—and, fi- 
nally and most importantly, greater efforts 
in the developing nations themselves to mo- 
bilize effectively their own people and their 
financial resources, and to make certain that 
the benefits of increased output are shared 
by the many and not by the few. 

In addition to these discussions on the 
role of the Bank, your meetings this year, 
as was true last year, are giving top atten- 
tion to the state of the dollar—and that has 
been at or near the top of my own agenda 
for the last year and a half. 


DOLLAR TERMED GLOBAL 


We in the United States feel no need to be 
self-conscious in discussing the dollar. It is 
not only our national currency—it is an in- 
ternational currency. It plays a key role in 
the day-to-day functioning of the free 
world’s financial framework. It is the most 
effective substitute for gold in the inter- 
national payments system. 

If the dollar did not exist, as a reserve 
currency, it would have to be invented“ 
for a volume of foreign trade already reach- 
ing $130 billion a year and growing rapidly, 
accompanied by large international capital 
movements, cannot rest solely on a slowly 
growing stock of gold which now totals only 
$40 billion. 

The security of the dollar, therefore, is and 
ought to be of major concern to every na- 
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tion here. To undermine the strength of the 
dollar would undermine the strength of the 
free world. To compete for national finan- 
cial security in its narrowest sense by taking 
individual actions inconsistent with our 
common goals would in the end only impair 
the security of us all. 

I recognize that this Nation has special 
responsibilities—as one of the leaders of the 
free world, as its richest and most powerful 
nation, as possessor of its most important 
currency, and as the chief banker for inter- 
national trade. We did not seek all of these 
burdens—but neither do we shrink from 
them. We are taking every prudent step to 
maintain the strength of the dollar, to im- 
prove our balance of payments, to back up 
the dollar, by expanding the growth of our 
economy. 

We are pledged to keep the dollar fully 
convertible into gold—and to back that 
pledge with all our resources of gold and 
credit. We have not impaired the value of 
the dollar by imposing restrictions on its 
use. We have not imposed upon our citizens 
in peacetime any limitations on the amount 
of dollars they may wish to take or send 
abroad. We have followed a liberal policy 
on trade. And we have continued to supply 
our friends and allies with dollars and gold 
to rebuild their economies and defend their 
freedom. 

WILLINGLY DONE 

All this we have willingly done. No other 
country or currency has borne so many 
burdens. But we cannot and should not 
bear them all alone. I know that other 
countries do not expect us to bear indefi- 
nitely both the responsibilities of maintain- 
ing an international currency and, in addi- 
tion, a disproportionate share of the costs 
of defending the free world and fostering 
social and economic progress in the less- 
developed parts of the world. 

Concern over our imbalance of payments 
is not our concern alone—for it is not caused 
by our own narrow self-interest. Our defi- 
cit this year is expected to approximate 
$1,500 million, a considerable improvement 
over last year’s $2,500 million and even 
higher deficits in the years before. But our 
total military expenditures abroad are 
$3 billion alone. Our dollar aid expenditures 
abroad are $1,300 million. The dollar itself 
is strong—and our commercial trade, exclud- 
ing exports financed by aid, produces a sur- 
plus of nearly $3 billion. 

In short, our balance-of-payments deficit 
is not the result or any monetary or eco- 
nomic mismanagement, but the result of ex- 
penditures our people have made on behalf 
of the people of the free world. 

In 1946 the United States held over 60 
percent of the world’s supply of gold. Now 
we are down to 40 percent. And during that 
time we have spent some $88 billion overseas 
for the defense and the aid of others. The 
European nations alone received some $26 
billion in economic aid. The United States 
as à result no longer has a disproportionate 
share of the free world’s gold, economic 
strength—or economic responsibility. 

That is why I emphasize once again: These 
are not American problems, they are free 
world problems. They are problems which 
cannot be met by one nation in isolation or 
by many nations in disarray. They are not 
the sole concern of either the rich or the 
poor, of either deficit or surplus nations 
alone. When burdens are shared, there is 
no undue burden on any nation. When 
risk is shared, there is less risk for all. And 
cooperative efforts to defend the interna- 
tional currency system based primarily on 
the dollar, and to share other responsibili- 
ties, are not, therefore, based on appeals to 
gratitude or even friendship, but on the 
hard and factual grounds of self-interest 
and commonsense. 
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EASY WAY OUT DEFINED 


Of course, the United States could bring 
its international payments into balance 
overnight if that were the only goal we 
sought. We could withdraw our forces, re- 
duce our aid, tie it wholly to purchases in 
this country, raise high tariff barriers and 
restrict the foreign investment or other use 
of American dollars. Such a policy, it is 
true, would give rise to a new era of dollar 
shortages, free world insecurity and Ameri- 
can isolation—but we would have “solved” 
the balance-of-payments problem. 

But the basic strength of the dollar makes 
such actions as unnecessary as they are un- 
wise. They would not only be inconsistent 
with the responsibility and the role of the 
United States in the world today; they 
would—because of the crucial role of the 
dollar—be utterly self-defeating. All of us 
here are determined to follow the only other 
feasible course—not the unacceptable course 
of restriction and isolation or deflation, but 
the course of true cooperation—of liberal 
payments and trade, of sharing the cost of 
our NATO and Pacific defenses, of sharing 
the cost of the free world’s development aid, 
and of working together on steps to greater 
international stability, with other currencies 
in addition to the dollar bearing an increas- 
ing share of its central responsibilities. 

We in the United States recognize that 
our own obligation in this regard includes, 
as a matter of first priority, taking action 
to eliminate the deficit in our balance of 
payments, and to do so without resorting 
to deflation or retreating to isolation. 

I have spoken frankly at this meeting be- 
cause these two successful institutions, the 
Bank and the Fund, have long flourished in 
a spirit of candor, and have consistently 
shown a reliable capacity to respond both 
flexibly and effectively to new needs and new 
challenges. This spirit of cooperation and 
candor and initiative will, I know, continue 
in the future. For only in this spirit can we 
hope to maintain a sturdy free-world finan- 
cial system, with stable exchange rates, capa- 
ble of supporting a growing flow of trade and 
foreign investment, free from discrimina- 
tions and restrictions. 


I HAVE SPOKEN FRANKLY 


I have spoken frankly, moreover, because 
I believe the current strength of the dollar 
enables us to speak frankly and with con- 
fidence. Some sharing of responsibilities has 
already been achieved. 

Considerable progress in the balance of 
our international accounts has been made. 

A new agreement among 10 industrialized 
countries to supplement the resources of 
the Fund, with special borrowing arrange- 
ments of up to $6 billion, has been con- 
cluded, and implementing action will be 
completed by the U.S. Congress within the 
next few days or weeks. 

Less formal arrangements between the 
major trading countries have also been 
evolved to cope with any potential strains 
or shocks that might arise from a sudden 
movement of capital. These arrangements, 
I should add, contain within themselves 
the possibility of wider and more general 
application—and this country will always be 
receptive to suggestions for expanding these 
arrangements or otherwise improving the 
operation and efficiency of the international 
payments system. 

All of this is ground for confidence, for 
making it increasingly clear that no extreme 
or restrictive measures are needed, that spec- 
ulation against the dollar is losing its allure 
and that the economy of the United States 
can continue to expand in a framework 
based on the maintenance of free exchange 
and the early achievement of equilibrium. 
The expansion in our domestic economy, 
while not all that we had hoped, has been 
substantial—and, of equal importance, it has 
been accompanied by price stability. Whole- 
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sale prices for industrial goods are actually 
lower today than they were during the re- 
cession months of 1961. 

Nevertheless, I do not underestimate the 
continuing challenge which faces us all to- 
gether. The very success of our efforts—the 
very prosperity of those who have pros- 
pered—imposes upon us special obligations 
and special burdens. Centuries ago the es- 
sayist, Burton referred with scorn to those 
who were “possessed by their money” rather 
than rs of it. We who are meeting 
here today do not intend to be mastered by 
our money or by our monetary problems. 
We intend to master them, with unity and 
generosity—and we shall do so in the name 
of freedom. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 21, 1962] 
Tue BATTLE ror FOREIGN AID 


President Kennedy has properly declared 
that it makes no sense at all for Congress- 
men to oppose communism with oratory and 
then to approve crippling cuts in the foreign 
aid program, which is a central weapon in 
the fight to preserve freedom. But last 
night the House of Representatives ignored 
the Presicent’s good advice and approved 
the completely inadequate foreign aid funds 
recommended by its Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Today Moscow is rejoicing; and we can 
only look to the Senate to prevent the dam- 
age which would result if this irresponsible 
action of the House were to be confirmed. 

The chief argument advanced against the 
foreign aid program is usually some variant 
of the idea that we cannot afford it. The 
President’s request for $4,752 million is, how- 
ever, less than 1 percent of the country’s 
total annual production. This is true even 
now when we have substantial unemployed 
human and material resources. The United 
States is spending more than 10 times as 
much money for military strength, and there 
has been congressional pressure for spending 
even more in this area than the administra- 
tion believes is wise. President Kennedy 
pointed out last week that this year’s space 
budget is $5,400 million, almost a billion 
dollars more than he asked for foreign aid. 

But neither nuclear weapons nor space- 
ships affect the poverty which is the chief 
source of world instability and the chief 
breeding ground of communism. It is in- 
comprehensible that this Nation can afford 
what it is spending for arms and for space 
research purposes and cannot afford the 
modest foreign aid request. In respect to 
the alleged drain of the foreign aid program 
on our balance of payments, the fact is that 
almost 80 percent of economic aid funds are 
spent in this country. The great outflow of 
American tourists abroad each year is a far 
larger burden on the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments position than is foreign aid. 

The United States alone cannot meet the 
entire problem posed by the underdeveloped 
nations, nor should it. Bilateral aid is 
actually in many ways less desirable than 
multilateral aid, and certainly the newly 
prosperous nations of Western Europe and 
Japan can and should contribute more to 
meeting the need. But a drastic reduction 
in our contributions to this purpose is not 
the way to persuade these nations to be 
more generous on their own account. 

The President's statement on the cuts by 
the House Appropriations Committee was so 
much to the point that we reproduce it here: 

“The drastic cut in foreign aid funds rec- 
ommended by the House Appropriations 
Committee poses a threat to free world 
security. 

It makes no sense at all to make speeches 
against the spread of Communism, to de- 
plore instability in Latin America and Asia, 
to call for an increase in American prestige 
and an initiative in Eastern Europe—and 
then vote to cut back the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, to hamper the Peace Corps, to cut off 
surplus food shipments to hungry Poles, to 
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repudiate our long-term commitments of 
last year and to undermine the efforts of 
those who are to stave off chaos 
and Communism in the most vital areas of 
the world. Foreign aid has increasingly 
meant trade, sales and jobs in this country, 
and reform, progress and new hope in the 
developing countries. 

“The aid program is Just as important as 
any military spending we do abroad. You 
cannot separate guns from roads and schools 
when it comes to resisting Communist sub- 
version in underdeveloped countries. This is 
a lesson we have learned clearly in South 
Vietnam and elsewhere in southeast Asia. 
To mutilate the aid program in this massive 
fashion would be to damage the national 
security of the United States. 

“I cannot believe that those in both parties 
who have consistently voted in the course 
of three Administrations to fulfill this Na- 
tion's obligations of leadership will permit 
this irresponsible action to go uncorrected.” 


PERSON-TO-PERSON FOREIGN AID 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
was interested in the remarks made by 
the Senator from Minnesota with respect 
to the foreign aid program, which the 
Congress is considering. It is apropos 
at this time that I comment on a letter 
I received recently, because it shows a 
form of foreign aid in which many of us 
can participate, not in the realm of bil- 
lions of dollars. 

A young man named Jay Jacobson, 
formerly on my office staff, became in- 
terested in working for the Government 
of Nyasaland. He and his wife Pat re- 
cently went to that emerging country, 
where Mr. Jacobson is helping to write 
a constitution. He and Pat saw the need 
for a real person-to-person aid for the 
people of Nyasaland, and, as an extra- 
curricular activity, they have been 
teaching English to any who wanted to 
learn and were interested. He wrote me 
in desperation and said, “We have no 
teaching material. We have no books.” 

My office got busy. We went to the 
Library of Congress and got some of the 
books which that institution gives out 
every so often. We gathered books up 
from here and there, from near and far, 
and those books finally have arrived in 
Nyasaland. 

I think it is of interest to all of us who 
are concerned about our brothers and 
sisters in other countries to read some 
remarks from this remarkable letter, as 
to what a little bit of foreign aid did in 
Nyasaland. 

You could have pushed me over with the 
well-known feather when the messenger 
from the American consulate in Blantyre 
strolled through my door in Zomba on Fri- 
day with the package of books that you sent 
on the 5th of July. Other than the fact that 
it appears that diplomatic pouch crosses the 
Atlantic in much the same manner as Fran- 
cis Chichester, the books were a splendid 
surprise. I took them down to the school 
that evening, and the students were ecstatic. 
Many of them had never seen a hard-cover 
book before, and the Agricultural Yearbooks 
that you and Walt must have found up in 
the attic were a particular curiosity and 
delight, 


I add that when they were putting 
these old yearbooks in the packet I de- 
murred somewhat, but this statement 
shows how desperate the people of 
Nyasaland were for reading material. 
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The school was disrupted for about half 
an hour whiie all the students came to see the 
books. They couldn't believe that the books 
were for them and I must have told them 
a dozen times that these were gifts from 
friends in the United States. Then, as they 
crowded around and flipped the pages of the 
books and pamphlets and maps, I was cross- 
examined on the contents and the meaning 
of many words that they didn’t understand. 
Is Oregon like Nyasaland? Can people really 
read books like this whenever they want to 
in the United States? 

Even after the classes finally did get un- 
derway, I would be teaching about parti- 
ciples, and a student would put up his hand 
and ask “Can one read these books for free?” 
There is currently a hot debate raging in the 
school as to whether the president of the 
school should thank you in one letter or 
whether each student should thank you in 
his own letter (trouble here is many can’t 
afford the postage) or whether the president 
and the secretary of the school should write 
one letter and then all hundred-and-some- 
odd students should sign it. This particular 
protocol problem is one in which I have not 
the heart to interfere, but it may delay the 
letter of thanks that will shortly be issued. 


Since receiving that letter, written in 
August, I have received another letter, 
and the interest in the books continues. 

The point I wish to make by telling the 
story and reading the portion of the letter 
is that perhaps some of these simple 
things can be as effective as a great out- 
lay of money. 

I have encountered a very peculiar 
situation. Other people have heard this 
story and have wanted to send books to 
Nyasaland, Laos, or some other country. 
The difficulty we are having in arrang- 
ing for the shipments of the books is 
beyond my understanding. I am now 
working on a project to try to get the 
Navy to carry over some of the books, or 
in some way to render a simple service in 
connection with a project which has met 
with such success in this instance. 


PACIFIC-AMERICAN STEAMSHIP AS- 
SOCIATION POSITION ON TRAD- 
ING WITH CUBA 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
telegram to the President from the 
Pacific-American Steamship Association 
offers the provocative suggestion that the 
administration block the carriage of for- 
eign aid or surplus cargo by vessels en- 
gaged in the Cuban traffic. 

It is only reasonable that we demand 
that the privilege granted to foreign-flag 
vessels to carry our foreign aid cargoes 
not be abused. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the association’s telegram appear at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PACIFIC AMERICAN 
STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION, 

San Francisco, Calif., September 18, 1962. 
THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully suggest an unprovocative 
method available to you to discipline for- 
eign-flag merchant ships which persist in 
trading with Cuba. 

Suggest Presidential instructions to re- 
sponsible Government agencies to resume 
control over ocean transporation of Public 
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Law 480 and other similar cargoes which are 
lifted on foreign-flag vessels for the purpose 
of stopping bookings on any foreign vessels 
which have recently traded with Cuba or 
Red China. No such authority or control 
new exists. Responsible agencies should be 
required to be furnished with names of ves- 
sels recently trading with Cuba and be given 
authority to disapprove charters or use of 
such vessels for carrying foreign aid or sur- 
plus cargoes. 

This would at least bring to a halt our 
Government's aiding and abetting those 
shipowners abroad who refuse to stop their 
profiteering with our declared enemies. 

We fully support efforts of State Depart- 
ment to seek voluntary prohibitions by nego- 
tiation with NATO countries. As constituent 
member of international chamber of ship- 
ping, we join with our east coast colleagues 
in trying to get voluntary withdrawal of free 
world shipowners from these nefarious 
trades. Also, we are asking American ship- 
brokers to stop acting as agents for ves- 
seles which trade with countries such as 
Cuba and Red China. 

But, we are skeptical of early voluntary 
results and the situation calls for use now 
of governmental authority already available. 

Action your part to stop American largess 
to these profiteers will deter many foreign 
owners from further Cuba and Red China 
trade, since U.S. surplus cargoes too good to 
give up. It will also serve notice to all 
maritime nations that the 50 percent carriage 
of our foreign aid cargoes which foreign- 
flag vessels now enjoy by statute is a con- 
gressionally sanctioned privilege, not a vested 
international right. Also, this privilege has 
a price in terms of keeping the peace which 
is at least equal to that which American 
shipowners are paying. 

It is paradox that Treasury ruling T-1 and 
T-2 of December 1950, should prohibit U.S.- 
flag vessels from ever again calling at U.S. 
ports if they trade with Red China and Cuba, 
and, at the same time, it permits foreign- 
flag vessels to call here under same circum- 
stances. Would ask that T-1 and T-2 be 
amended to stop any vessels of a foreign 
owner who allows any of his ships to trade 
with Cuba and Red China from calling at 
U.S. ports to lift any cargo—commercial or 
governmental. At the very least, however, 
such vessels should not be allowed to carry 
Government-sponsored grain or other cargo. 

When you were member of Senate Investi- 
gations Subcommittee, the records in the 
1955 hearings on China trade showed several 
hundred European-flag vessels were concur- 
rently enjoying both China trade and the 
lucrative U.S. aid cargoes. No success in 
calling halt then but the power to do so 
is now in your hands. 

Am taking liberty of furnishing copies of 
this communication to Secretaries of State, 
Defense, Treasury, Commerce, and Agricul- 
ture. 

RALPH B. DEWEY, 
President. 


CONGRESS, THE PUBLIC, AND THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
every Member of this body is concerned 
about the need for public understanding 
and support of U.S. foreign policy. 
Among the many articles and studies on 
this subject, few have impressed me so 
favorably as did an article in the July 26 
issue of the Wall Street Journal by Staff 
Reporter Alan L. Otten. Mr. Otten illu- 
minates the difficulties of the State De- 
partment in winning the confidence of 
the American people in general and the 
U.S. Congress in particular. The article 
is both a record of progress and an in- 
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dex of the vast amount that remains to 
be done. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Otten’s feature article be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
State Department is making a deter- 
mined effort, within the limits of its 
present resources, to improve its liaison 
with Congress and the public. Secretary 
of State Rusk, AID Administrator Fowler 
Hamilton, and Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations Fred 
Dutton all are to be commended for 
trying to keep the Congress informed on 
critical and controversial issues in 
foreign policy, for improving the quality 
and responsiveness of State Department 
mail, for working hard for the adoption 
of President Kennedy’s foreign policy 
legislation, and finally, for realizing 
after years of neglect that ordinary 
American citizens have just as great a 
stake in our foreign policy as does any- 
one else in this country or abroad. Alan 
Otten has performed a valuable service 
by pointing out the unfortunate gulf 
between the inbred, “elite” career dip- 
lomat and the Representative and Sen- 
ator who face reelection at stated inter- 
vals. Deputy AID Administrator Frank 
Coffin, himself a former Representative, 
is quoted by the Wall Street Journal as 
saying to the AID executive staff: 

Congressmen are not boobs. They can tell 
if someone is being contemptuous, and 
they’re going to hit back. Unless you have 
the attitude that these men are intelligent 
and responsible, you're going to be in deep 
trouble. 


I always thought Frank Coffin was a 
wise and sensitive man; now I am con- 
vinced of it. Representatives are keenly 
attuned both to the concerns and anxie- 
ties of the American people as well as to 
the foreign policy requirements and ob- 
jectives of the United States of America. 
If outside pressures sometimes cause 
Representatives to act recklessly, they at 
least avoid the pressures for conformity 
and inaction that so often paralyze the 
career bureaucrat. Congress may rock 
the boat from time to time—although a 
responsible Representative or Senator 
never opposes the administration for the 
sake of opposition—but Congress at 
least wants the ship of state to sail the 
high seas and not just stay tied at the 
wharf. I make these remarks with due 
respect for the traditions and accom- 
plishments of those two great branches 
of our Government, the legislative and 
the executive. 

Mr. President, we are fortunate that 
few Representatives seek the headlines 
that come from attacking the adminis- 
tration on each and every foreign policy 
issue. On several occasions in the past 
I have expressed concern about the diffi- 
culty of identifying the State Depart- 
ment with the aspirations of the Ameri- 
can people. It is wrong, Mr. President, 
for those who formulate and execute our 
policies to be constantly warring either 
with the increasingly articulate public 
or with an increasingly cantankerous 
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and exasperated Congress. Not too long 
ago I spoke to separate audiences con- 
sisting of senior officials of the State 
Department, junior Foreign Service offi- 
cers, and officials of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. I told each of 
these groups, in effect, that it was im- 
perative that they develop a better un- 
derstanding of the legislative process, 
that they acquire a thorough command 
of their materials before testifying to 
congressional committees, that they 
never try to hoodwink the Congress as 
to their progress or lack of progress, and 
that they carry out to the best of their 
ability the sense of Congress as expressed 
in adopted legislation and legislative 
histories. 

At the same time, I am keenly aware 
of the manifold pressures on every high 
administration official—pressures which 
make intolerable the burden of testify- 
ing for hours on end to different com- 
mittees and subcommittees about basi- 
cally similar pieces of legislation. Each 
committee has a natural desire to hear 
the views of the most authoritative Cabi- 
net or sub-Cabinet officer concerning 
bills of immense complexity and im- 
portance. Yet in practice this means 
that Secretary of State Rusk, Secretary 
of Defense McNamara, Secretary of 
Commerce Hodges, and other outstand- 
ing Cabinet members in many instances 
have to give more time to Congress than 
they give to their own Departments. 

As one means of improving this inef- 
ficient procedure, I have informally sug- 
gested that the Senate adopt the prac- 
tice of inviting senior Cabinet officials to 
appear before it and answer questions 
from the floor concerning specific legis- 
lation, general problems of policy and 
administration, and the operation of 
their Departments. Such a “question 
period” would give the whole Senate an 
opportunity to direct questions at indi- 
vidual Cabinet members without haling 
them before one committee after another 
to the detriment to their health and ef- 
ficiency. A question period—say, once 
a week during the session of Congress— 
would improve relations and mutual 
understanding between Congress and 
the executive branch. It would have a 
marked beneficial effect upon the con- 
duct of our foreign relations. 

Naturally any idea of this kind has 
to be investigated thoroughly. Cogent 
objections to a question period in the 
Senate have appeared in the daily press. 
Most objections center around the in- 
compatibility of the parliamentary sys- 
tem with the Presidential system as we 
practice it here in the United States. 
The purpose of a question period would 
be not defeated even if it did not result 
in a substantial reduction of required 
committee appearances for Cabinet 
officers. 

It could and would provide for the 
separate Houses of the Congress a vital 
and needed contact with the senior offi- 
cers of the Government. 

I am giving considerable thought to 
the mechanics of implementing this sug- 
gestion, however, and if certain prob- 
lems can be resolved to my satisfaction, 
I shall introduce a resolution enabling 
members of the administration to ap- 
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pear before the Senate, which would sit 
as a Committee of the Whole for the 
purpose of interrogation. 

A question period, however, only par- 
tially disposes of the problem of im- 
proving liaison between the State De- 
partment and the general public. Alan 
Otten puts his finger on the problem 
when he states that the State Depart- 
ment “lacks a readily identifiable, politi- 
cally powerful constituency in the 
United States.” Perhaps such a con- 
stituency cannot be created under ex- 
isting conditions, but much more could 
be done to marshal the support of 
U.S. citizens for the basic objectives of 
our foreign policy. Much more should 
be done simply to inform the American 
public. Too many people honestly be- 
lieve, I regret to say, that the President 
of the United States has shown weak- 
ness by submitting a plan for disarm- 
ament and arms control to an interna- 
tional conference. I wish that the 
American public had a change to see 
for themselves that U.S. foreign policy 
is deeply patriotic and is keyed to the 
ultimate interests of the United States. 

To a heartening extent the State De- 
partment has recognized its responsi- 
bility to the American public. Its offi- 
cials no longer hesitate to leave Foggy 
Bottom for speeches to regional foreign 
policy conferences, schools, civic groups, 
and other organizations. Editors, broad- 
casters, newsmen, and educators attend 
background seminars conducted by the 
Department in Washington and else- 
where. The Department has a lengthen- 
ing mailing list of speeches and pam- 
phlets to organizations and individuals 
around the country. 

Progress of this sort is encouraging. 
It is limited, however, by lack of funds 
and by the resistance of certain power- 
ful figures on Capitol Hill who are stub- 
bornly opposed to activities designed to 
improve its image with the public and 
enhance its effectiveness in the Federal 
system, 

Mr. President, I have had the privilege 
of corresponding with several prominent 
and respected members of this admin- 
istration concerning the absence of 
grassroots support for the State Depart- 
ment. I wish to give full credit to Mr. 
Pierce Butler III, of St. Paul, Minn., for 
again stimulating my interest in this 
problem. Pierce Butler, incidentally a 
lifelong Republican, suggests that small 
towns and rural areas, as well as the 
larger urban centers, be given an oppor- 
tunity for the broadest possible discus- 
sion of foreign policy problems. In these 
outlying areas there is undoubtedly much 
untapped interest in American foreign 
policy. What is needed is a concentrated 
effort to stimulate informed discussion 
of our country’s role in the world of to- 
day. One excellent suggestion for better 
informing the American public would be 
to hold organized foreign affairs discus- 
sions—say, on the campus of State 
teachers’ colleges or at a centrally lo- 
cated county seat—which would be at- 
tended by Washington officials at the 
highest possible level. The thought be- 
hind this suggestion is welcomed by the 
State Department and other key admin- 
istration officials. It deserves the specific 
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approval of Congress. One thing is 
clear; we need a “foreign affairs constit- 
uency” and we need to create it in the 
very areas which breed the most destruc- 
tive criticism of our foreign policy. An 
initiative in this direction would help 
forge a new frontier of understanding 
and enlightenment for all Americans. 
Exuisir 1 
[From the Wall Street Journal] 

Woornc ConGress—THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

Drives To OVERCOME LAWMAKERS’ HOSTIL- 

ITY—OFFICIALS STEP UP Contacts To Ex- 

PLAIN POLICIES, SEEK To CURB DIPLOMATS’ 

DisDAIN—CONGRESSMEN ARE Not Booss 

(By Alan L. Otten) 

WASHINGTON.—The Kennedy State Depart- 
ment is out to woo an important but fre- 
quently hostile power: The U.S. Congress. 

While other Federal Departments face oc- 
casional trouble on Capitol Hill, the State 
Department is in chronic difficulties; it’s a 
perennial target, a favorite whipping boy. Of 
late, the relationship has seemed even icier 
than usual. 

Half a dozen bitter battles had to be fought 
before the foreign aid authorization bill 
could become law; the actual appropriation, 
still to come, will certainly be cut deeply 
below the President’s request. The United 
Nations bond purchase plan, after a stormy 
Senate passage, has House Democratic lead- 
ers worried and on edge. The State Depart- 
ment's own appropriations request has just 
been sliced better than 15 percent in the 
House, amid thunderous criticism. Almost 
daily the Senate and House Chambers re- 
sound with attacks on the Department's 
policies and actions in Berlin, Laos, Latin 
America, the Middle East, and other world 
trouble spots. 

To repair the damage, Department officials 
from Secretary Rusk on down are resorting 
to an unlikely mixture of diplomatic wiles 
and domestic political techniques, 

CHANGING STEREOTYPED THINKING 

“Our problem,” says a top State Depart- 
ment official, “is to change attitudes and 
stereotyped thinking on both sides of the 
relationship. We must make Congress think 
better of the Department, and we must make 
the Department think better of Congress.” 

Secretary Rusk, having devoted ‘most of 
last year to getting better acquainted with 
his foreign counterparts, is now cultivating 
Congress. So far this year over 40 Senators 
and 100 House Members of both parties 
have come in groups of 8 or 9 for break- 
fast or lunch at the State Department; Mr. 
Rusk usually hits the high spots of U.S. 
foreign policy problems and then answers 
questions. Though the soft-spoken Secre- 
tary usually comes through poorly in formal 
speeches or TV appearances, Congressmen 
agree that he seems well-informed, frank, 
and firm in these private sessions. 

About once a week, Mr. Rusk takes small 
groups of Congressmen out for an evening 
sail on the President’s yacht, and here social 
small talk prevails unless some Congress- 
man switches to a weightier topic. Under 
Secretaries Ball and McGhee have also done 
some mealtime proselyting at the State De- 
partment, while Fowler Hamilton, boss of 
the Agency for International Development 
(AID), has had key lawmakers at his home 
for small breakfast or dinner gatherings. 
Mr. Hamilton has personally called so far 
this session on about 150 House Members 
and 50 Senators in their Capitol Hill offices 
for 30- to 45-minute chats on his plans and 
problems in foreign aid; the day before the 
House voted on the foreign aid bill, Mr. 
Hamilton got around to chat with 26 Mem- 
bers. 


MORE BRIEFING SESSIONS 


In August the Department plans to resume 
once-a-week briefing sessions on Capitol Hill 
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for Members generally. In April, the De- 
partment tried to attract Congressmen each 
Wednesday at 5 p.m. to hear one or another 
assistant secretary discuss current problems 
in his geographic area—Averell Harriman on 
the Far East, G. Mennen Williams on Africa, 
Foy Kohler on Europe, and so on. But 
turnout was tiny, with absent Members cit- 
ing the need to be on the floor or in their 
offices signing mail at that hour. The Au- 
gust series will be at 9 in the morning, and 
the Department hopes for a better response. 

The Department has also held one general 
briefing session on the Hill for committee 
Officials and administrative assistants of 
Senators and Congressmen, and hopes for 
another one or two before adjournment. 
Mass mailings now provide lawmakers with 
key speeches of State Department officials, 
background material on such topics as the 
“Sino-Soviet Rift” or “The U.N. Bond Issue,” 
and even some secret administration studies 
in the foreign policy field. 

State Department men are trying to give 
lawmakers faster and more informative an- 
swers to their written questions on foreign 
policy. Assistant Secretary of State Frederick 
Dutton, former White House aid now in 
charge of the Department’s congressional 
liaison, reports he now sends back for better 
answers over one-third of all Department re- 
plies of congressional mail queries. 

Officials are trying to make public many 
arguments previously advanced only in pri- 
vate. During the House foreign aid debate 
the De t did not rely just on its old 
line that aid to Communist Yugoslavia and 
Poland “encourages them to pursue their 
national interest.” Instead, its friends in the 
House were permitted to point out that 
Poland and Yugoslavia do not jam Voice of 
America broadcasts, that American and 
West European papers and magazines are sold 
there, that English has replaced Russian as 
the most widely taught foreign language in 
Yugoslavia, that 72 percent of Yugoslav trade 
is now tied to the West. Before, the Depart- 
ment had tried to soft-pedal these ideas for 
fear public mention would provoke the 
Polish and Yugoslav Governments into re- 
versing the situation. 

DISSIPATING DISTRUST 

Within the Department, officials are trying 
to dissipate career diplomats’ longstanding 
distrust and even disdain for Congress, an 
attitude that causes or vates many of 
the Department’s difficulties on Capitol Hill. 

“The average Foreign Service officer regards 
us as the great unwashed, a bunch of 
clowns,” says a Democratic Senator who 
strongly supports the Department on al- 
most every issue. Partly this distrust seems 
to be almost inbred; partly it reflected the 
habits of speaking the indirect language of 
diplomacy. We're taught from the begin- 
ning to keep things quiet while people can 
work on them behind the scenes,” a Foreign 
Service officer explains. 

President Kennedy, in a recent talk to For- 
eign Service officers, reminded them that 
“every Member of Congress who subjects 
you to abuse is being subjected himself, 
every 2 years, to the possibility that his 
career will come to an end * * * you have 
to remember that the hot breath is on 
him also.” 

CONGRESSMEN ARE NOT BOOBS 

Deputy AID Administrator Frank Coffin, a 
former Democratic House Member, last week 
read a stern lecture to a private meeting of 
the AID executive staff. “Congressmen are 
not boobs,” he declared. “They can tell if 
someone is being contemptuous, and they’re 
going to hit back. Unless you have the 
attitude that these men are intelligent and 
responsible, you’re going to be in deep 
trouble.” 

Mr. Dutton last month arranged to have 
Democratic Senators HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
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sota, and PELL, of Rhode Island, plus Repub- 
lican Senator HicKENLOoPER, of Iowa, speak 
to senior Foreign Service officers on their 
complaints against the Department and sug- 
gestions for doing better; Mr. HicKENLOOPER, 
for example, complained that Department 
witnesses before Congress were frequently ill- 
informed and unable to explain policies in 
commonsense terms. Mr. Dutton has another 
session set up in August for junior Foreign 
Service officers, where Members of Congress 
and staff aids will try to convey some feel- 
ing of the political problems facing Congress 
in the foreign policy field. 

Obviously some of the Department’s most 
vexing vicissitudes stem from its policies, not 
its presentation of them. Lots of Congress- 
men and lots of citizens at large just don't 
like areas, and don’t hesitate to say so. But 
the Department's whipping-boy role has per- 
sisted under Democrats and Republicans 
alike, under Secretaries reckoned “soft on 
communism” and under Secretaries reckoned 
“tough.” 

Other troubles are inherent in the depart- 
ment's position in the governmental scheme. 
It lacks a readily identifiable, politically 
powerful constituency in the United States. 
No large, vocal organizations take arms 
against its foes the way certain farm organi- 
zations battle for the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. The State Department lacks the 
patronage and other political favors other 
departments can muster to reward or penalize 
lawmakers. It has few jobs and contracts 
to hand out. 


PLEADING FOREIGNERS’ CAUSES 


By its very function, the Department must 
advance the interests of foreigners. To 
maintain friends abroad, officials feel they 
must often speak out for the French business 
firm against the Illinois firm, for the Aus- 
tralian farmer against the Kansas farmer. 
“Considering how unpopular many of its po- 
sitions are on the surface, it’s amazing the 
Department ever gets anything at all through 
Congress,” asserts a friendly Democratic Sen- 
ator from the Midwest. 

“When a Senator’s mail is giving him hell 
for everything he's been doing, and he feels 
he’s in trouble back home, he comes to the 
floor and lets fly at the State Department,” 
an internationalist-minded Republican 
Senator observes. “It’s the safest way to let 
off steam.” 

Declares a northern Democratic House 
Member who works for many department 
bills: “Every guy up here feels he owes him- 
self one or two demogogic stands a year, for 
back-home consumption. The State Depart- 
ment just happens to be the safest thing to 
demagog against.” 

Mr. Rusk, his top lieutenants, and their 
congressional cohorts see only one way to 
overcome the most basic handicaps: Long- 
term and constant “education” of the public 
on the hows and whys of U.S. foreign policy. 
“The entire administration,” says one south- 
ern Democratic Con , “must do more 
to sell foreign policy in general and particu- 
lar bills, too, until Members no longer feel 
they have to prove their anticommunism by 
automatically voting against the State De- 
partment.” 

PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 


Many believe the selling job must be led 
by the President himself, with frequent 
radio-television addresses, and with the sup- 
port of other administration speakers and 
private organizations, “This year’s tariff bill 
was a Classic job of a long, careful educa- 
tion campaign paying off,” a White House 
Official asserts. “Many other foreign policy 
bills should be handled the same way.” De- 
clares a Democratic Senator from the Mid- 
west: “The infantry up here can fight the 
battles on medicare and farm legislation and 
public works, the ones that have clear politi- 
cal impact back home. Where we need 
Presidential air cover is on those foreign 
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policy votes—those are the ones we get 
failed on.” 

Department officials already are making 
more and more speeches to schools, civic 
groups, and other organizations all across 
the land, They’ve held special “background” 
seminars for editors and broadcasters in 
Washington and for newsmen and educa- 
tors in other cities. There’s an ever-length- 
ening mailing list of organizations and indi- 
viduals receiving copies of the Department’s 
speeches and pamphlets. 

Recently a daily “orientation” lecture was 
begun for out-of-town tourists in Washing- 
ton. Top officials often make themselves 
available for interviews by lawmakers taping 
radio or TV shows for hometown consump- 
tion. Mr. Dutton's office now supplies close 
to 200 Congressmen with a monthly collec- 
tion of “human interest” jottings that can 
be worked into newsletters going back home. 
The squibs range from a chatty report on 
Fourth of July festivities at oversea embas- 
sies to a rundown of stamps issued in honor 
of the World Health Organization’s fight 
against malaria. 

Press releases now emphasize the domestic 
business that will result from U.S. foreign 
aid. “Eighty-seven million will be spent by 
Pakistan for American industrial products 
under terms of two loans authorized today 
by the Agency for International Develop- 
ment,” the AID recently announced. 

But there are real limits on how much 
“education” the Department can do. While 
some of its friends on Capitol Hill urge more, 
many other lawmakers urge much less. The 
Department’s public affairs division has been 
a favorite target of the House Appropriations 
Committee’s economy ax. 

“The job of the State Department is to 
carry on foreign relations, not to get in the 
newspapers,” declares Representative ROONEY, 
the Brooklyn Democrat who heads the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee handling State 
Department funds. Adds Representative 
Bow, of Ohio, top Republican on the sub- 
committee, “the way for the Department to 
improve its relations with Congress is to cut 
out all its propaganda and lobbying.” 


RESOLUTION TO ESTABLISH A 
CENTURY OF FREEDOM COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
Iam not mistaken, tomorrow is Emanci- 
pation Day. It is the 100th anniversary 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. On 
June 14 I introduced a Senate joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 200) to establish a Cen- 
tury of Freedom Commission to develop 
plans for commemorating this coming 
year the 100th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of one of the most significant docu- 
ments of human progress in the annals 
of history. 

That resolution provided for the es- 
tablishment of a Century of Freedom 
Commission to be composed of 30 per- 
sons, including the President of the 
United States, the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, who shall all 3 serve 
as ex officio members of the Commission; 
3 Members from the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of 
the House; 3 Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate appointed by the President of the 
Senate; 20 members to be appointed by 
the President of the United States; and 
1 member from the Department of the 
Interior who shall be the Director of 
the National Park Service or his repre- 
sentative. 
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The functions of the Commission 
would be to develop and execute suitable 
plans for commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. 

One of the darkest chapters in world 
history was the enslavement and forced 
deportation of Negro men, women, and 
children. As our Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk said only recently at a dinner 
in honor of the President of the Ivory 
Coast, Felix Houphouet-Boigny, the 
United States can take no pride in re- 
gard to the manner in which Africans 
came to this country, but we can be 
proud of the contributions which Afri- 
cans and their descendants have made 
to the United States. 

Certainly the Emancipation Procla- 
mation of 1863 was one of the most 
noble acts of government in the history 
of mankind. And the faith which Ab- 
raham Lincoln had in the Negro people 
has been confirmed by the contribution 
which they have made, against great 
odds, to our country. 

I would hope, Mr. President, that this 
Century of Freedom Commission would 
among other things direct its attention 
to acquainting the public with the im- 
pressive accomplishments that American 
Negroes have made these past 100 years. 
It is an impressive record. It is a rec- 
ord in which we can all take pride. It 
is a record of accomplishment which 
deserves more attention than has been 
given. The Commission could perform 
a most valuable and important public 
service by focusing public attention on 
these accomplishments of the Negro peo- 
ple of America. 

What appears to me even more im- 
portant is the fact that there are huge 
areas of the world today that are now 
once again enslaved. What our world 
needs more than anything else is a 
worldwide emancipation proclamation 
that can be as effective as the one that 
Abraham Lincoln gave to the American 
people emancipating the American Ne- 
gro in 1863, a proclamation that was 
prepared and written in 1862. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the resolution 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 200) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. J, Res. 200 
Joint resolution to establish a Century of 
Freedom Commission 

Whereas the year 1963 will mark the 
one-hundredth anniversary of Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation which gave freedom from 
slavery to four million men, women, and 
children; and 

Whereas the number of Negroes now liv- 
ing in these United States is in excess of 
nineteen million; and 

Whereas the Negro race has shaken off the 
intangible fetters of circumstance and con- 
tributed greatly to the growth of America 
and given prestige to its cultural customs 
and mores; and 

Whereas the Negro has readily and un- 
fiinchingly taken up arms to defend Ameri- 
can democracy in every war since Crispus 
Attucks died a martyr for freedom in the 
Boston Massacre; and 
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Whereas the Negro has constantly demon- 
strated his dedication to the American spirit 
of freedom by serving in key educational, 
military and governmental posts; and 

Whereas it is appropriate that the ideals 
and accomplishments of the Negro race be 
reemphasized and given wider public knowl- 
edge on the occasion of the one hundredth 
anniversary of its freedom; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon us as a 
nation to provide for the proper observance 
of this American event which has been and 
continues to be a vital force in our his- 
tory: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) in order to 
provide for appropriate and nationwide ob- 
servances and the coordination of cere- 
monies, there is hereby established a Com- 
mission to be known as the “Century of 
Freedom Commission” (hereafter in this 
joint resolution referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”) which shall be composed of thirty 
members as follows: 

(1) The President of the United States, 
President of the Senate, and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, who shall be ex 
officio members of the Commission; 

(2) Three members who shall be Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; 

(3) Three members who shall be Members 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; 

(4) Twenty members to be appointed by 
the President of the United States; and 

(5) One member from the Department of 
the Interior who shall be the Director of the 
National Park Service or his representative. 

(b) The Director of the National Park 
Service shall call the first meeting for the 
purpose of electing a Chairman. The Com- 
mission, at its discretion, may appoint hon- 
orary members, and may establish an Ad- 
visory Council to assist in its work. 

(c) Appointment provided for in this sec- 
tion, with the exception of honorary mem- 
bers, shall be made within a period of ninety 
days from the date of enactment of this 
joint resolution, except that vacancies may 
be filled after such period. Vacancies shall 
be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointments were made. 

Sec. 2. The functions of the Commission 
shall be to develop and execute suitable plans 
for commemorating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
In developing such plans, the Commission 
shall give due consideration to any similar 
and related plans advanced by State, civic, 
patriotic, hereditary, and historical bodies, 
and may designate special committees with 
representation from the above-mentioned 
bodies to plan and conduct specific cere- 
monies. The Commission may give suitable 
recognition by the award of medals and 
certificates or by any other appropriate 
means to persons and organizations for out- 
standing achievements in preserving the 
culture and ideals of the Negro, or historical 
locations connected with his life. 

Src. 3. The President of the United States 
is authorized and requested to issue a pro- 
clamation inviting all the people of the 
United States to participate in and observe 
the centennial anniversary of the historical 
event, the commemoration of which is pro- 
vided for herein. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to accept donations of money, property, or 
personal services; to cooperate with State, 
civic, patriotic, hereditary, and historical 
groups and with institutions of learning; and 
to call upon other Federal departments or 
agencies for their advice. 

(b) The Commission, to such extent as it 
finds to be necessary, may, without regard 
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to the laws and procedures applicable to 
Federal agencies, procure supplies, services, 
and property and make contracts, expend in 
furtherance of this joint resolution funds 
donated or funds received in pursuance of 
contracts hereunder, and may exercise those 
powers that are necessary to enable it to 
carry out efficiently and in the public in- 
terest the purpose of this joint resolution. 

(c) The National Park Service is desig- 
nated to provide all general administrative 
services for the Commission. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission may employ, 
without regard to civil service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1949, an executive di- 
rector and such employees as may be neces- 
sary to carry out its functions. The annual 
rate of compensation of the executive direc- 
tor shall not exceed the scheduled rate of 
basic compensation provided for grade GS-18 
in the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) Expenditures of the Commission shall 
be paid by the Executive Director of the 
Commission, who shall keep complete records 
of such expenditures and who shall account 
for all funds received by the Commission. 

(c) The Commission shall submit to the 
President, not later than September 1, 1962, 
a report presenting the preliminary plans de- 
veloped by it pursuant to this joint resolu- 
tion. A final report of the activities of the 
Commission, including an accounting of 
funds received and expended, shall be made 
to the Congress and the President by the 
Commission not later than December 31, 
1964, upon which date the Commission shall 
terminate. 

(d) Any property acquired by the Com- 
mission remaining upon its termination may 
be used by the Secretary of the Interior for 
purposes of the national park system or 
may be disposed of as surplus property. The 
net revenues, after payment of Commission 
expenses, derived from Commission activi- 
ties, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 6. The members of the Commission 
and of the Advisory Council shall receive no 
compensation for their services, but shall be 
reimbursed for their actual and necessary 
traveling and subsistence expenses incurred 
by them in performing their duties. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such funds as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution, including an appropriation of not 
to exceed $1,000,000 to prepare the prelimi- 
nary and final plans and reports of the Com- 
mission described in section 5(c) of this 
joint resolution. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is my intention on Monday, in the morn- 
ing hour or shortly thereafter, to address 
the Senate on the subject of Emancipa- 
tion Day and its full significance, because 
I wish to see this particular historical 
event properly commemorated and cele- 
brated in light of the contributions that 
our Negro citizens have made to the 
American community, to this great Na- 
tion, and in the light of the need for a 
reiteration of the principle of emancipa- 


tion in the 20th century. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad that the 
Senator from Minnesota made the pre- 
liminary statements that he has made 
tonight in his discussion of the great sub- 
ject of emancipation. I shall look for- 
ward to what I know will be a great 
speech by him on Monday. 

I should like to associate myself with 
the Senator’s remarks tonight. The 
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American Negro still has a long way to 
go before he is fully emancipated. It is 
true that the great Emancipation Procla- 
mation of Abraham Lincoln symbolically 
gave the Negro his political emancipa- 
tion. But the act was only symbolical, 
because tens upon tens upon tens of 
thousands of American Negroes today are 
not free. They do not have the precious 
right to exercise what I consider to be 
the essentiality of political freedom; 
namely, the precious right to vote. 

Tens upon tens of thousands of them 
are not economically free because they 
still are being held down in a form of 
economic slavery because when they do 
not have equality of job opportunities, 
when there is economic discrimination 
against them because of the color of 
their skin—and who will deny that that 
is an ugly fact in our great democracy— 
it follows that they do not have economic 
freedom. They do not have educational 
freedom in the United States. As a re- 
sult, tens of thousands of them are be- 
ing denied their rights to a free educa- 
tion in the United States comparable to 
the free education the children of white 
parents enjoy. Until we are willing as 
a people, and until our Government is 
insistent, as a government, that the 
great decision of 1954 of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in respect to equality of 
educational rights in this country should 
be enforced, then thousands of American 
Negroes will not have educational 
freedom. 

Thus I could go down the list of the 
deprivations and denials to Negroes in 
this country of various freedoms that 
white people enjoy, proving my point 
that Negroes have a long way to go, even 
after many decades since the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, to enjoy the freedom 
that Abraham Lincoln contemplated for 
them when that great historic document 
was penned by the incomparable Eman- 
cipation and President Abraham Lin- 
coln. I think it is well, then, with 
Emancipation Day coming on, to call the 
attention of the American people to their 
shortcomings on this moral and political 
issue. The responsibility for the short- 
comings rests—true, upon the Congress 
in part—but really upon the American 
people. It is the American people who 
have failed to provide full freedom to 
the American Negro. 

The American people now have an op- 
portunity to write a great chapter of 
American history in our time and make 
clear that they wish their representa- 
tives in Congress and in the legislative 
halls of the States and in the munici- 
palities and their spokesmen on the 
judicial benches of America and every 
executive officer who deals with this 
problem in this Government of ours to 
take every step within the power of their 
jurisdiction to see to it that the colored 
people of America are granted, without 
further delay, full freedom in all the 
phases of American life. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oregon for his 
eloquent and factual and thoughtful re- 
marks concerning one of the most serious 
problems that confronts this country and 
what I consider to be the main item of 
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unfinished business in our democracy. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
we have a long way to go as a people 
and as a government in fulfilling the 
promise of equal opportunity. The Sen- 
ator is eminently correct when he cites, 
among other deprivations, the depriving 
of the right to vote, the depriving of 
equal opportunity of education, the de- 
priving of equal opportunity to employ- 
ment. These are but a few of the dis- 
criminations. 

I do not believe that any person in 
public life can feel he is really fulfilling 
his responsibility until these wrongs have 
been righted, and until these inequities 
have been eliminated by a sense of 
justice and a performance of social 
justice. 

It is my intention to discuss this sub- 
ject on Monday. I do not believe it is 
good enough merely to celebrate the 
Emancipation Proclamation at the beau- 
tiful Lincoln Memorial, with a fine ad- 
dress, which I know will be given by our 
distinguished U.S. representative to the 
United Nations, Adlai Stevenson, and 
with all the other fine programs that we 
will have tomorrow, and then feel that 
somehow or other we have satisfied the 
requirements of that great Proclamation 
to our people. 

The Emancipation Proclamation not 
only meant the freeing of the slaves, but 
it was a charge to the American people 
and to the American Government to do 
their duty in terms of securing equal 
protection of laws and equal opportunity 
under law. 

As far as I am concerned, the real test 
of government is not so much what it 
does for the majority as what it does in 
terms of protecting the rights of the mi- 
nority, because how a minority is treated 
is the real measure of the conscience of 
the community or of a society or of a 
government. 

The Senator from Oregon has cham- 
pioned the cause of equal rights and 
equal responsibilities and equal privi- 
leges, as well as the assignment of duties 
for all Americans. I believe in the days 
to come we will judge the accomplish- 
ment of this Nation more by what it has 
done in terms of providing equal oppor- 
tunity than what it has done in terms 
of its industry, or finance or even its 
science. 

I thank his 
contribution. 

Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
what the pending business is before the 
Senate, so that it may be clear on the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 11880, to amend 
the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926, 
to authorize additional appropriations 
and for other purposes. 


the Senator for 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, September 21, 1962, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 273. An act for the relief of Hratch Sam- 
uel Arukian; 
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S. 2184. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Heghine Tomassian; 

S. 2208. An act for the relief of Su-Fen 
Chen; 

S.2760. An act for the relief of Yuj-Kan 
Cheuk; 

S. 2768, An act to promote the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States by authorizing a 
loan to the United Nations and the appro- 
priation of funds thereof; 

5.3026. An act for the relief of Jeno Nagy; 

S. 3475. An act to provide further for co- 
operation with States in administration and 
enforcement of certain Federal laws; and 

5.3529. An act to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 with 
regard to reimbursement of the railroad un- 
employment insurance account. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 AM. 
ON MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 43 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, 
until Monday, September 24, 1962, at 10 
o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 

Senate September 21, 1962: 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 

To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 
Sandler H. Dickson William T. Sayers 
Richard E. Jaquish Walter R. Wilson 

To be senior assistant pharmacists 
Linton F. Angle Ronald D. Gilbert 
Fred Angres James L. Snowden 
Clarence L. Fortner 

To be senior assistant sanitarian 

Dale J. Johnson 

The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeons 

Howard L. McMartin 

Alice M. Waterhouse 

To be senior assistant sanitarian 

Lee W. Smith 

FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 

To be assistant sanitary engineers 
Ronald F. Coene Charles H. Wentworth, 
Elwyn Holtrop 
Maris Pubulis 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officer for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 

To be major 

Merrill, Samuel J., 065145. 

The following-named -persons for reap- 
pointment to the active list of the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, from the 
temporary disability retired list, under the 
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provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 1211: 


To be lieutenant colonel 
Benner, John G., 019571. 
To be major, Army Nurse Corps 
Seroczynski, Helen M., N606. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army by transfer in the 
grades specified, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 
$285, 3286, 3287, 3288, 3290, and 3292: 

To be lieutenant colonel, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps 

Benedict, Harold B. (OrdCorps) , 031566. 

To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 


Bowes, Donald J., Jr. (SIGC), O75511. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


To be major 
Garza, Carlos M., 0546361. 
To be captains 


Adair, Billy R., 01940831. 

Brogi, David M., 04052342. 
Cornwell, Michael C., 04010683. 
Fitzpatrick, Thomas W., 02028574. 
Heffner, Gary R., 04206372. 
Huebner, Robert W., 01935779. 
Hurst, Dale W., 04006456. 
Missildine, William E., 04031162. 
Ornstein, Alvin, 04005713. 

Roberts, Rodney K., 04040196. 
Stratton, Jerry R., 04026184. 

Suso, Anthony, 04001955. 

Walter, Eugene H., 01885528. 
Watkins, Walter L., 01925692. 
Wiethuechter, Donald W., 02210923. 
Wuerz, Donald E., 04039082. 


To be first lieutenants 


Barnard, Roy S., 04066576. 
Brewer, James A., 04049245. 
Brown, Donn W., 05203833. 
Campbell, Robert P., 05002448. 
Clement, L. W., Jr., 05411186. 
Drew, John B., 05304106. 

Fink, Henry J., Jr., 05200066. 
Finlay, John C., 02290048. 
Garrity, Robert A., 04085412. 
Gordon, John B., 05201871. 
Hedrick, Miles C., 05304721. 
Hunt, Wallace G., 02263856. 
Kelly, Thomas A., Jr., 04039677. 
Kirby, William D., Jr., 02298272. 
Krausz, George M., 05405382. 
Langbein, Edward E., Jr., 04084923. 
Lemons, Robert L., 04084492, 
Luck, Michael W., 05405445. 
Miller, Billy F., 05401004. 

Miller, Roger E., 04065976. 
Qualtrough, Norman E., 04010817. 
Rodriguez, Cesar A., 04074199. 
Ryburn, Glenn O., Jr., 05203864. 
Smith, Carl R., 05301710. 

Ward, Fenton M., 05402593. 
Wattelet. Ronald R., 04062038. 
Williams, Paul E., 05303585. 


To be second lieutenants 


Ancell, Vaughn K., 05705375. 
Atkins, George C., 05309728. 
Bell, Edward F., Jr., 05009571. 
Benson, Roger R., 04013560. 
Brooks, Delbert R., 05309738. 
Castro, John P., 05005638. 

Cole, Warner B., 05311648. 
Cote, Donald L., 05007196. 
Crowell, Norman T., 05701712. 
Devlin, Edward T., Jr., 05307320. 
Callo, Anthony J., Jr., 05008302. 
Harris, David H., 05508238. 
Hayes, John H., 05310887. 
Hudson, Richard L., 04070786. 
Jackson, Robert R., 05213732. 
Johnson, Ray T., 05404486. 
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Lindroth, George A., 05512924. 

Mahr, Bruce C., 05007310. 

Martin, Monte L., 05404393. 

O'Connor, Thomas H., Jr., 05007005. 

Perkins, Joseph L., 05513093. 

Polich, Victor J., Jr., 05513156. 

Ross, Richard H., 05512161. 

Rossman, Jack, 05005145. 

Rutledge, John B., Jr., 05211082. 

Shinn, Frederick F., 05513041. 

Snow, Edward F., 05006724. 

Soderberg, Jerry P., 05705123. 

Spiller, Winton, Jr., 05212674. 

Stanfill, James H., O53 12063. 

Stewart, James M., 05509949. 

Terry, William F., III, 05312069, 

Wilson, Larry R., 05508587. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 
3287, 3288, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3292, 3293, 3294 
and 3311: 

To be majors, Medical Corps 

Lopez, Cesar A., 04068081. 

McClure, Claude, Jr., 05306802. 

Schroeder, Peter, 05003479. 

To be major, Medical Service Corps 

Bahr, Fred R., 02051036. 

To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 

Nagle, Lillian H., N901465. 

O'Dell, Margaret L., N902465. 

To be captain, Chaplain 
Hawn, Robert H., 01341266. 
To be captain, Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps 
Krashes, Harold D., 02296660. 
To be captains, Medical Corps 

Birk, Thomas C., Jr., 05500781. 

Coolidge, William A., 02305002. 

Hagen, Raoul O., 02289662. 

Harrison, William E., Jr., 04024848. 

Lloyd, Joseph D., 02279937. 

Paulsrud, David G., 02295531. 

Raborn, Charles P., 01940943. 

Webber, Peter B., 04039052. 

To be captains, Medical Service Corps 

Dowdy, Fred, Jr., 0969922. 

Medford, William D., Jr., 01915918. 

To be first lieutenant, Army Medical 
Specialist Corps 

Boyd, Katie A., R2298020. 

To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 

Garfall, Gloria M., N2304927. 

To be first lieutenants, Judge Advocate 

General's Corps 

Alexander, Kerry D., 02304300. 

Foell, Darrell W., 02305825. 

Hougen, Howard M., 05507327. 

Neuheisel, Richard G., 05507200. 

Ryker, George C., 02306112. 

Steffen, William E., 02298786. 

To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 

Brougher, Robert H., 05200051. 

Leary, John B., 02300739. 

Lett, Charles R., 

Madison, David S., 05501559. 

Perito, John E., 02305008. 

Ralph, James W., 05701679. 

Schaffner, Frederick, 02305051. 

Sinclair, Eugene P., 05501623. 

Veatch, William M., 02305142. 

To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 

Helgeson, James G., 05507157. 

Hoke, Mark L., 05304341. 

Keller, Thomas E. 

Roper, Rex S., 04026870. 


To be first lieutenants, Veterinary Corps 


Parris, Richard D., 04012909. 
Liddle, Charles G., 02304308. 
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To be second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 
Valora, Hope E., N5411410. 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 

Burch, Vernon R., 02307966. 

Frickey, Norman G., 02301081. 

Glove, Francis L., 05310184, 

Hennessy, Albert G., 05008762. 

Hunt, Dan W., 02307662. 

Kash, Steven N., 02302306. 

Mueller, Hans J. W., 02306002. 

Soberg, David A., 05313706. 

To be second lieutenant, Women’s Army 
Corps 

Tilden, Carol J., L5004571. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Medical 
Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 
3288, and 3290; 

Dowdle, Archie B., Jr. 

White, Joseph S. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 

Bone, Barry F. Olsen, Merlin J. 
Bouton, David A. Patmon, Claude 
Briggs, David M. Pope, Thomas I., III 
Flannery, William J., Ranallo, James, Jr. 

III Shellabarger, Dan G. 
Ghivizzani, Vincent F. Shurtleff, Billy K. 
Gibson, William M. Sporl, Edward F. 
Hayes, Ralph L. Stack, Robert J. 

Kelly, Edward F. Tinker, Andrew OC. 
Lamont, James M., Turbok, James M. 

05220354 Vogel, Melvyn L. 
Leone, James F. White, Jack H., Jr. 
Murray, Paul D. Wilson, Eugene K., III 
Nataluk, Francis M. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Guessna G. Harrell, Enterprise, Ala., in 
place of H. C. Heath, retired. 

Hugh Moses, Hamilton, Ala., in place of B. 
M. Cooper, retired. 

Percy O. Morris, Demopolis, Ala., in place 
of J. T. Monnier, deceased. 

ARIZONA 


Lorum E. Stratton, Snowflake, Ariz., in 
place of V. T. Denham, retired. 
ARKANSAS 
Thelma S. Butler, De Witt, Ark., in place of 
of F. E. Stephenson, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
Clyde E. Avery, Blythe, Calif., in place of 
K. D. Rice, transferred. 
George A. Newcomb, Laytonville, Calif., in 
place of G. O. Downie, deceased. 
Robert H. Petty, Laton, Calif., in place of 
F. N. Blanchard, retired. 
COLORADO 
Elmer D. Vagher, Bristol, Colo., in place of 
H. L. Elmore, resigned. 
CONNECTICUT 
Merle E. Phelps, Staffordville, Conn., in 
place of Benjamin Phelps, retired. 
FLORIDA 
Elizabeth R. Steed, Lynn Haven, Fla., in 
place of V. L. Roberts, retired. 
IDAHO 
Maurice W. Drevlow, Craigmont, Idaho, in 
place of O. R. Acheson, retired. 
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ILLINOIS 
Joel F. Parker, Divernon, Ill, in place of 
J. W. Rettberg, retired. 
Elizabeth M. Schweizer, Elwood, II., in 
place of F. H. Blatt, Jr., transferred. 
Harry H. Semrow, Chicago, Ill., in place of 
C. A. Schroeder, resigned. 
INDIANA 
Louis W. Ogden, Lawrenceburg, Ind., in 
place of B. H. McCann, retired. 
Wayne E. Davis, Norman, Ind., in place of 
C. M. Bowman, retired. 
Robert D. White, Patoka, Ind., in place of 
W. L, Alvis, retired. 
Francis M. Rogers, Straughn, Ind., in place 
of R. J. Butler, retired. 
IOWA 


Cecil C. Ramsdell, Toledo, Iowa, in place of 

C. E. Brandt, retired. 
KANSAS 

Lawrence A. Baalman, Hoxie, Kans., in 
place of E. V. Hedge, retired. 

Daryl E. Daniels, Johnson, Kans., in place 
of A. M. Nall, retired. 

Lawrence Meidinger, Leona, Kans., in place 
of J. L, Dennis, retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Frank C. Dillon, Paint Lick, Ky., in place 
of K. L. Walker, retired. 

Raymond Ison, Blaine, Ky., in place of 
Enoch Wheeler, retired. 

Edith L. Cole, Columbus, Ky., in place of 
H. E. Davis, retired. 

Mayme B. Moore, Dixon, Ky., in place of 
M. W. Blackwell, retired. 

W. Ardel Fields, Hickman, Ky., in place of 
M. M. Stahr, retired. 

John H. Carlberg, Muldraugh, Ky., in place 
of M, B. Withers, retired. 


LOUISIANA 


Joseph R. LeBlanc, Delcambre, La., in place 
of J. F. Landry, retired. 

Charles E. Miller, Livingston, La., in place 
of H. C. Fontenot, resigned. 

Toby Medlin, Marion, La., in place of A. 
H. Ferguson, transferred. 

Joseph M. Accardo, Patterson, La., in place 
of S. J. Folse, retired. 

Malcolm J. Donaldson, Reserve, La., in 
place of H. A. Duhe, deceased. 


MAINE 


Hector A. Lerette, Hallowell, Maine,. in 
place of R. W. Fish, deceased. 
MARYLAND 
John L. Carlson, Annapolis, Md., in place 
of J. F. Stevens, retired. 
Lenwood C. Moss, Brunswick, Md., in place 
of A. F. Hightman, deceased. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mary E. Baumann, Hinsdale, Mass., in place 
of T. F. Dehey, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Wilfred F. Jacques, Paradise, Mich., in 
place of M. A. Monk, resigned. 
Ida L. Orosz, Scotts, Mich., in place of 
Catherine Kline, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 
Mary J. Derito, Mountain Iron, Minn., in 
place of H. H. Schur, resigned. 
Harry A. Grande, Ulen, Minn., in place of 
A. H. Auenson, retired. 
Leonard J. Buelt, Waltham, Minn., in place 
of C. J. Newgard, transferred. 
Herbert T. Peterson, Williams, Minn., in 
place of A. L. Dyrdahl, removed. 
Enna A. Kallroos, Squaw Lake, Minn., in 
place of A. C. Anderson, retired. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Dell T. Frazier, Beulah, Miss., in place of 
B. L. Sisson, retired. 
Mark Rayborn, Jr., Lumberton, Miss., in 
place of D. D. Hale, transferred. 
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MISSOURI 


Dorothy A. Fritts, Amsterdam, Mo., in place 
of J. B. Gregory, transferred, 

Glen J. Henry, New Cambria, Mo., in place 
of J. M. Baker, retired. 

David E. Adams, Bellflower, Mo., in place 
of H. B. Schowengerdt, retired. 

Joseph O. Greene, Bernie, Mo., in place 
of H. E. Roper, retired. 

Gilbert Bradley, Creighton, Mo., in place 
of R. E. Gregg, transferred. 

Maj. L. Sapp, Holts Summit, Mo., in place 
of R. A. McCleary, retired. 

Dorothy L. Koenke, Syracuse, Mo., in place 
of M. F. Parsons, deceased. 


MONTANA 


Lucille E. Schumm, Edgar, Mont., in place 
of J. E. Patterson, retired. 

James S. Torske, Hardin, Mont., in place 
of H. E. Wagner, retired. 

Violet B. Wood, Joplin, Mont., in place of 
A. H. Sebastian, retired. 

Thomas C. Martin, Hobson, Mont., in place 
of Lee Jellison, retired. 


NEBRASKA 


R. Daniel DeVries, Douglas, Nebr., in place 
of D. G. Hendricks, retired. 


NEVADA 


William G. Godecke, Minden, Nev., in place 
of E. S. Park, retired. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


John D. Fitzgerald, Plaistow, N.H., in place 
of A. J. Denault, retired. 

Bernard S. Murphy, Alton Bay, N.H., in 
place of M. A. Lynch, retired. 


NEW JERSEY 


Paul J. Rudinsky, Wharton, N.J., in place 
of T. H. Heslin, retired. 

Edward A. Struble, Butler, N.J., in place of 
F. G. McKeon, resigned. 

Frank W. Howell III, Newton, NJ., in 
place of M. N. Strader, retired. 


NEW MEXICO 


Patsy A. Chavez, Navajo Dam, N. Mex. 
Office established January 10, 1959. 


NEW YORK 


Carol A. Lane, Chichester, N.Y., in place of 
Helen Bennett, retired. 

Christene S. Myers, Eldred, N.Y., in place 
of E. C. Stevens, retired. 

Thomas J. Taylor, Goldens Bridge, N.Y., in 
place of M. F. Grady, retired. 

Joan C. Jendral, Mastic Beach, N.Y., in 
place of C. S. Jendral, deceased. 

Victor W. Humel, Shirley, N.Y., in place of 
F. M. Landau, deceased. 

Helen S. Hobart, Rushville, N.Y., in place 
of F. H. Stape, retired. 

John M. Hull, Unadilla, N.Y., in place of 
L. S. Murphy, retired. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Robert L. Lane, Butner, N.C., in place of 
N. B. Wilkins, deceased. 

Henderson W. Haire, Garner, N.C., in place 
of J. G. Penny, retired. 

Edward A. Griffin, Sanford, N.C., in place 
of A. L. Scott, retired. 

William M. Carver, Durham, N.C., in place 
of J. C. Allen, retired. 

D. Victor Meekins, Manteo, N.C., in place 
of B. F. Shannon, deceased. 

Charlie J. Ussery, Norwood, N.C., in place 
of W. C. Vick, retired. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Howard W. Pletan, Steele, N. Dak., in place 
of C. G. Foye, retired. 


OHIO 


Ellen L. Garner, Jerry City, Ohio, in place 
of H. A. DeLancy, retired. 

Evelyn D. Piccin, Lansing, Ohio, in place 
of L. A. Franco, resigned. 

Florence M. Pontious, Laurelville, Ohio, in 
place of F. M. Lappen, retired. 
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A, Cooper McCauslen, Steubenville, Ohio, 
in place of G. W. Conroy, retired. 

Victor Videmsek, Willoughby, 
place of B. S. Daniels, retired. 

Glenn A. Opfer, Lagrange, Ohio, in place 
of I. D. Bachtel, retired. 

Jeanne D. Pyles, New Hampshire, Ohio, in 
place of L. O. Wale, deceased. 

William C. Bolenbaugh, Ohio City, Ohio, 
in place of V. D. Spahr, Jr., resigned. 

OKLAHOMA 

Orville A. Linduff, Drumright, Okla., in 

place of E. C. Morris, retired. 
OREGON 

Sister Joseph Mary Basick, Marylhurst, 
Oreg., in place of Sister Rose Mercedes Arm- 
strong, retired. 

Phyllis Hill, Detroit, Oreg., in place of M. 
W. Moore, retired. 

George B. McClure, Vale, Oreg., in place of 
G. A. Hart, removed. 

Nathaniel L. Green, Yachats, Oreg., in place 
of R. H, Linville, retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allen G. Gombert, Jr., Parryville, Pa., in 
place of V. M. Arner, resigned. 

Joseph W. Kudasik, Jr., Central City, Pa., 
in place of J. W. Kudasik, retired. 

John A. Reph, Jr., Danielsville, Pa., in 
place of E. M. Reph, retired. 

W. LeVerne Wolf, Geigertown, Pa., in place 
of J. E. Zerr, retired. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mary E. Creech, Blackville, S.C., in place 
of J. M, Creech, deceased. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Irve C. Hanson, Pollock, S. Dak., in place 
of M. B. Tracy, retired. 
Donald J. Stransky, Chamberlain, S. Dak., 
in place of A. R. Newman, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Ernest M. Warmbrod, Belvidere, Tenn., in 
place of Clyde Zimmerman, transferred. 
TEXAS 
Anna L. Franklin, Fort Hancock, Tex., in 
place of M. E. Franklin, retired. 
Louise W. McMullen, Keltys, Tex., in place 
of Kate Moses, retired. 
June D. Moye, Donna, Tex., in place of 
S. L. Hooper, retired. 
Ralph E. Archer, Lyford, Tex., in place 
of W. J. Box, resigned. 
VIRGINIA 
William E. Howerton, Stuarts Draft, Va., 
in place of A. D. Rader, deceased. 
Shirley C. Carroll, Swoope, Va., in place of 
S. K. Burns, Jr., removed. 
WASHINGTON 
Carrie M. Milne, Thornton, Wash., in place 
of L. E. Willey, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Evelyn D. Lightner, Cass, W. Va., in place 
of F. C. Nickell, retired. 
James W. Michael, Rivesville, W. Va., in 
place of Harry Kelley, retired. 
Grady D. Owens, Summit Point, W. Va., in 
place of A. B. Colston, deceased. 
Ronald B. Mills, Mount Storm, W. Va., in 
place of T. E. Schaeffer, retired. 
Harold E. Starcher, Ripley, W. Va., in place 
of H. E. Starcher, removed. 
WISCONSIN 
Rudolph P. Anich, Ashland, Wis., in place 
of R. E. Carlston, resigned, 
Joseph T. Kurylo, Hales Corner, Wis., in 
place of H. A. Rechlicz, resigned. 
Robert K. Dusek, River Falls, Wis., in place 
of S. J. McCollow, retired. 
WYOMING 
Elmer M. Reibeling, Burns, Wyo., in place 
of G. E. Lyons, retired. 


Ohio, in 
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September 21 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Winchell Columns Still Being Censored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 21, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, some time ago, I called the at- 
tention of this body to the censorship 
which was imposed on the columns writ- 
ten by Walter Winchell because of his 
criticism of the New Frontier. It has 
been brought to my attention that por- 
tions of his columns dealing with this 
subject are still being deleted. He still 
receives letters from readers who com- 
plain that their local newspapers fre- 
quently drop Winchell columns—because 
they have obviously become too hard 
hitting. 

Despite the fact that the full content 
of his columns may not always see the 
light of day, I am pleased to say that 
this crusading writer has not softened his 
remarks, that he has not bowed to the 
pressure to lay off the New Frontier. 

Mr. Winchell is not the only newspaper 
man of long standing who has felt the 
“heat” because he has had the courage 
to say what he thought. 

Recently, Reporter Clark Mollenhoff, 
author of Washington Coverup,” a book 
which attacks administration efforts to 
suppress information unfavorable to it, 
was personally lectured by the President 
for some critical passages in the book 
about Mr. Kennedy. Knowing this gen- 
tleman of the press, I am sure the inci- 
dent will not intimidate him. 

I have nothing but admiration for 
these journalists who print the truth 
despite official pressure to do otherwise. 
Although I would not suggest that they 
cannot take care of themselves, or that 
they ask anyone’s sympathy, I think a 
few examples of the kind of material 
that has been cut from Winchell’s 
columns will help to show what is going 
on here in this land of freedom. 

Referring to comments that the Ken- 
nedys play a hard political game, 
Winchell wrote: “Definitions of hard 


political game: Bribery, blackjacking 
and blackmail.” This was stricken from 
his column. 


Unfavorable references to Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., frequently are cut out. 

The following by Winchell also was 
stricken: 

Unemployment is a growing problem. 
Business failures and mortgage foreclosures 
are increasing. And the cost of living is at 
an all-time high. 

In the next sentence: The economy is 
not healthy,” the word “healthy” was 
changed to read “robust.” 

Mr. Speaker, why in heaven’s name 
would anyone censor such a passage 
when the same facts have been pub- 
lished on the financial pages of every 
newspaper time and again? Members 
of this Congress have said the same 


things many times. The statements are 
backed by statistical data from the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

I will say again that newspaper peo- 
ple can take care of themselves. They 
do not ask for any help. But the issue 
here is not the problems of individuals in 
the newspaper profession. It is, of 
course, freedom of the press, free speech, 
and other guarantees that were in the 
Bill of Rights the last time I looked. 

Has someone repealed them? 


Independence Day of the Federal Republic 
of Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 21, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, we take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the President of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Dr. 
Heinrich Luebke; and His Excellency, 
the Ambassador of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Karl Heinrich Knaptstein, 
on the occasion of the 13th anniversary 
of the German Federal Republic’s inde- 
pendence. 

On September 21, 1949, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France recog- 
nized the establishment of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. During the sum- 
mer of 1948 the three wartime Allies, 
acting as occupying powers, agreed that 
the French zone of occupation should 
join up with the British and American 
zones to form a single economic and 
political unit. A German Parliamentary 
Council, elected by the state parliaments, 
drew up a basic law—a provisional con- 
stitution to serve pending the unification 
of the divided country. The basic law 
was approved by the Allied Commanders 
in Chief, and the following August elec- 
tions were held for the Bundestag, or 
Federal Assembly. Prof. Theodor Heuss 
was elected Federal President, a post 
which he held for 10 years, winning 
the respect and veneration of his own 
people and countless friends of Germany 
abroad. Dr. Konrad Adenauer, leader 
of the Christian Democratic Union, the 
largest party in the Bundestag, was 
elected Federal Chancellor. Chancellor 
Adenauer has provided strong leader- 
ship for the second German democracy 
for a period which almost equals the 
entire life of its predecessor, the Weimar 
Republic. 

September 21, 1949 did not mark the 
complete independence of the Federal 
Republic. But while the actual return 
of sovereignty took place in 1954, the 
establishment of the new state was a 
milestone on the road which the Ger- 
man people chose, the road to democratic 
government and full and equal partner- 
ship in the Western alliance: On the 


same day that the Federal Republic was 
established, an occupation statute went 
into force which defined the powers to 
be reserved to the occupation authori- 
ties as long as the occupation lasted. But 
this document proved to be a relic of the 
past rather than an omen of the future; 
from the date of its promulgation the 
wartime Allies reduced as rapidly as pos- 
sible the reserve powers retained by 
them, giving the Federal Republic in- 
creasing control over its own affairs. 
Germany's integration into the Western 
World proceeded rapidly, as the Bonn 
Government joined the European Coal 
and Steel Community, the Council of 
Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, and then in 1957 shared in 
the creation of the European Common 
Market. 

Events have moved so rapidly during 
these last 13 years that it is appropriate 
to recall how much has changed. 
Americans have admired the recovery of 
Germany, which has been aptly labeled 
an “economic miracle.” We have 
watched with satisfaction as Germany 
resumed its place among the freedom- 
loving nations of the world, and demon- 
strated its convictions with a major 
contribution to Western defense. Ameri- 
cans have recognized that their own 
freedom is at stake in the freedom of 
Berlin. We share the anguish of Ber- 
liners over Herr Ullbricht's monstrous 
wall. We have ignored national bound- 
aries in committing our strength to the 
defense of Berlin, just as Germans have 
ignored national boundaries in espousing 
the cause of European unity. We salute 
the Federal Republic of Germany on the 
13th anniversary of its establishment. 


Nikola Petkov—15th Anniversary Ob- 
servance of His Execution by Bulgarian 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 21, 1962 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, since the 
end of the last war many stouthearted 
and outspoken champions of freedom 
and democracy have been betrayed, 
blackmailed, and treacherously murdered 
or executed by Communist tyrants. 
Only by silencing and liquidating their 
actual and potential opponents have 
Communist leaders attained power, only 
through such foul and treacherous 
methods they have managed to stay in 
power in Communist-dominated coun- 
tries in Europe. 

Nikola Petkov, as a great popular and 
democratic leader in Bulgarian politics, 
had emerged as the bravest champion of 
democracy towards the end of the last 
war. He headed the powerful Agrarian 
Party and hoped to set up a democratic 
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government in postwar Bulgaria. Of 
course he had no illusions about the dif- 
ficulties he was to encounter in this con- 
structive task; he knew that Communists 
and their friends were his formidable 
and deadly opponents, but he felt that 
as long as he could count on the support 
of the majority of his countrymen in a 
fair and honestly conducted election, he 
was certain of success. For 2 years this 
gallant son of the Bulgarian people 
fought the forces of communism, show- 
ing his unshakable faith in free and 
democratic way of life. In June 1947, 
when the Communist regime was firmly 
established there, he was blackmailed, 
arrested, tried on trumped-up charges 
of treason, and then executed on Sep- 
tember 27. In observing the 15th anni- 
versary of Nikola Petkov’s treacherous 
execution by Communists, we pay tribute 
to the memory of this gallant Bulgarian 
leader, a true fighter for the cause of 
freedom and democracy. 


Hanford Powerplant: Several Questions 
Must Be Cleared Up Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 21, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday, September 14, the House ap- 
proved the conference report on H.R. 
11974 which included a section relative 
to the Hanford proposal. Under the act 
as passed, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is required to make certain determi- 
nations and report to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy before it 
can execute a contract for sale of steam 
from the new production reactor at 
Hanford. 

I am convinced that under this act 
AEC must make a complete reanalysis 
of the matter taking into consideration 
all the factors brought out in the dis- 
cussion on this legislation. In this re- 
gard I insert a letter I have sent to the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and one which I sent to the 
Bonneville Power Administrator. 

If the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy keeps faith with its assurances 
to the House it will take no action on 
this matter until complete and honest 
reappraisal is made of the Hanford pro- 
posal. 

Following letters speak for themselves: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 20, 1962. 
Dr. GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Seasorc: The action of the House 
in approving the conference report on H.R. 
11974—the AEC Authorization Act for fiscal 
year 1963—places a responsibility on the 
Atomic Energy Commission to make certain 
determinations and reports before it enters 
into any contract for the sale of steam from 
the new production reactor at Hanford. 

In my opinion the legislative history is 
such as to require that these determinations 
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are to be new ones, based on a complete re- 
analysis of the entire matter. This is as it 
should be, as the record is quite clear that 
prior AEC determinations and statements on 
the economics of power generation at Han- 
ford and on the payments to be made to the 
Federal Treasury for use of steam and/or 
lease of the new production reactor were 
based on highly questionable assumptions 
and methods of analysis. 

In order that I may have up-to-date in- 
formation on the Hanford matter, I hereby 
request that you furnish me with a copy of 
the data called for in section 112(g) of the 
act in question, as soon as such data has 
been completed and concurrent with its 
presentation to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

It is to be noted that the legislative his- 
tory on the requirement set forth in section 
112(e) is somewhat conflicting. In certain 
instances in the hearings and on the floor of 
the House reference is made to offering 50 
percent participation to “private utilities”; in 
other instances and in section 112(e) as 
written, the offer is to be made to “private 
organizations.” I now ask whether in your 
interpretation of this section of the act you 
will rule that the requirement has been met, 
if Washington Public Power Supply System 
makes an offer of 50-percent participation to 
one or more private industrial organizations 
who then refuse such offer. 

The requirement in section 112(b)(2) is 
that the Commission shall make a deter- 
mination that “The sale of byproduct energy 
could provide a substantial financial return 
to the U.S. Treasury for the benefit of the 
taxpayers.” The joker placed in this re- 
quirement by the Hanford proponents is the 
use of the word “could” instead of the word 
“shall.” As I interpret the proposed Hanford 
contract as now written, Washington Public 
Power Supply System total payments into 
the Federal Treasury for the use of byprod- 
uct steam from Hanford could be a maxi- 
mum of $100,000 if the plant were operated 
dual-purpose for 1 year only and for power 
only the balance of the 30-year contract. Is 
this not so? Do you consider that such a 
total payment for byproduct energy meets 
the “substantial financial return” criteria, 
when interest costs would be over $2 million 
annually on the convertibility features alone 
and nearly $8 million annually on the new 
production reactor as a whole? 

Is it not also true that even under dual- 
purpose operation until 1970 (which is one 
of the dates previously given in some of the 
hearings as the probable end of dual-pur- 
pose operation) and power only thereafter, 
the total payments for steam from Hanford 
would be only $1,200,000? Would this 
$1,200,000 potential maximum payment, in 
your opinion, meet the “substantial financial 
return” criteria? 

My point is that the taxpayers of the 
Nation through their representatives in 
Congress were sold a bill of goods by Han- 
ford proponents that by making the new 
production reactor convertible, material sav- 
ings would be made in the cost of producing 
plutonium as compared to the cost from 
a single-purpose production reactor. We 
now know, of course, that this is not the 
case, even in the unlikely event of continued 
dual-purpose operation over the entire 30- 
year contract period. Even then the present 
Hanford proposal would not return the capi- 
tal and interest on the actual convertibility 
cost, let alone reduce the cost of plutonium. 
The taxpayers are entitled to receive a sub- 
stantial financial return on their investment, 
and if the present proposal will not assure 
such a return this proposal should be 
abandoned. 

It is to be noted that an AEC official during 
hearings on the matter admitted that during 
power-only periods “* * * there would be no 
substantial financial return to the Atomic 
Energy Commission.” 
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It is my understanding that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is not willing to certify that 
there is any need for additional plutonium 
over and above that presently on hand or 
capable of being produced from existing 
facilities. In view of this, what is your 
opinion as to whether there will be any re- 
quirement for dual-purpose operation of 
the new production reactor after its com- 
pletion? In other words, what is the prob- 
able extent of dual-purpose operation of 
Hanford, based on the need for plutonium 
over and above that which can be produced 
at existing production facilities? 

It is noted that during power-only peri- 
ods of operation a nominal $10 annual 
charge is to be made for the lease of a Fed- 
eral project costing nearly $200 million. If 
this Hanford powerplant is as economically 
justified as AEC and other proponents would 
have us believe, why should there not be a 
more realistic annual charge for use of the 
new production reactor during power-only 
operation? What is your justification for 
this minimal charge? 

It seems to me that the proposed contract 
between Washington Public Power Supply 
System and AEC as now written will not as- 
sure substantial financial return to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. If your reanalysis of the 
matter substantiates this opinion, which it 
must do if the taxpayers’ interest is given 
the proper consideration it deserves and all 
costs properly chargeable to Hanford power 
are included, will you then refuse to execute 
the presently proposed contract and pro- 
pose substantial changes in the contract 
which will assure a proper return to the 
taxpayers? 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben F. JENSEN. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington D.C., September 21, 1962. 
Hon. CHARLES F. Luce, 
Bonneville Power Administrator, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Luce: The passage by the Con- 
gress of H.R, 11974—the AEC authorization 
act for fiscal year 1963—giving provisional 
approval of the use of steam from the new 
production reactor at Hanford raises certain 
questions relative to Bonneville’s participa- 
tion in such use. 

I believe the legislative history is such that 
a complete reanalysis of the Hanford pro- 
posal is mandatory in order for AEC to re- 
port on and justify the determinations re- 
quired by the act prior to any action on the 
proposed contracts. Such a reevaluation 
must of necessity include a review of Bonne- 
ville’s action and the effect thereof on the re- 
turns to the Federal Treasury. 

Iassume Bonneville intends to make a new 
study of future power supply and require- 
ment conditions in the Pacific Northwest, 
together with a new economic evaluation of 
the Hanford proposal and a comparison 
with other potential sources of power such 
as new coal burning steam plants. Such a 
new study appears mandatory in view of the 
delay in the completion and operation date 
for the Hanford powerplant and in view of 
the various questions raised by opponents of 
the Hanford proposal. I for one am more 
convinced than ever that the Hanford pro- 
posal is completely uneconomic and that 
Bonneville’s participation can not be justi- 
fied. Any other conclusions can only be 
based on a failure to include all the proper 

against Hanford power and on highly 
questionable assumptions and methods of 
analysis. 

During the hearings before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy you were asked 
about a Bonneville staff report which pur- 
portedly showed that without Hanford there 
would be a $40 million or $50 million surplus 
at the end of 50 years, and that with Han- 
ford you would show around a $200 million 
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or more deficit for the same period. Your 
answers appeared less than candid. I re- 
quest that you supply me with a copy of the 
report in question. 

I have a number of other questions relative 
to this Hanford matter which I believe need 
clearing up before final action is taken on 
the Hanford contract. I ask that you furnish 
complete and detailed answers at your ear- 
liest convenience. The questions follow: 

1. What is Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion’s present average annual transmission 
cost per kilowatt of Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration’s power, using a 4-percent interest 
charge? 

2. Will Washington Public Power Supply 
System be charged for transmitting the Han- 
ford power at this rate? If not, why not? 

3. What is the average annual cost per 
kilowatt of Federal hydro capacity on the 
Bonneville system? 

4. At what point in the regional load 
growth of the Pacific Northwest will all 
existing Federal hydro, together with that 
under construction, become dependable on 
the load? At that time, would not this Fed- 
eral hydro capacity have its greatest value in 
serving the peak of the load, while at the 
same time all potential energy production 
could be fully utilized for firm load and 
steam replacement? 

5. In order to firm up Hanford power where 
26 or more outages annually are expected, 
will not Bonneville Power Administration 
have to maintain 800,000 kilowatts of ready 
reserve? Is this not particularly so when 
Federal peaking capacity rather than energy 
production becomes the dominant value? 

6. Will Washington Public Power Supply 
System be charged for reserve capacity at a 
unit rate equal to the cost shown in answer 
to question No. 3? 

In your testimony before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, you stated that 
installation or generating capacity at Han- 
ford would involve no structure in the river 
and its only effect on fish would be ben- 
eficial. 

7. Is it not true that condenser intakes 
and discharges structure will have to be con- 
structed in or adjacent to the river? 

8. Is it not also true that over 80 percent 
of the heat generated by Hanford will be 
transmitted to the Columbia River during 
dual-purpose generation? And that 100 per- 
cent of the Hanford heat will have to be 
dissipated into the Columbia River when- 
ever the Hanford generating units are out 
of service, which can happen at any time? 

9. Inasmuch as you have testified that 
“The only effect of this plant on fish would 
be beneficial,” I assume you are conversant 
with present conditions on the river. What 
is the present temperature of the Columbia 
River during the various stream flow periods 
with the existing Hanford plant in full oper- 
ation, and what increase in such tempera- 
ture would result from the heat transmitted 
to the river by the new production reactor 
and the Hanford generating plant during 
dual-purpose operation? During power- 
only periods? 

The question was raised in hearings earlier 
this year relative to the excess energy which 
Bonneville must now waste during periods 
of high stream flow and the effect thereon 
if the Hanford generating plant was con- 
structed. The answers given were not very 
clear. I now ask you these questions relative 
to the matter: 

10. Is it not true that during periods of 
excess energy such as Bonneville estimated 
would occur under median water conditions 
in 1966 and 1971, with or without Canadian 
storage, there would be from 5 to 7 months 
of the year when no Hanford steam power 
could be utilized without wasting an addi- 
tional amount of hydropower equivalent to 
the Hanford power production? 

11. If Hanford power is used and an equiv- 
alent amount of potential hydroelectric 
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generation is wasted, will this wasted hydro- 
energy be charged against the Hanford proj- 
ect? 

In the House discussior. on the conference 
report on H.R. 11974 we were assured that 
if Bonneville sustains any losses from the 
Hanford proposal that immediately this act 
would have to be brought into play and rates 
increased. In this regard I ask: 

12. Could you, as Bonneville Administra- 
tor, act immediately to increase rates without 
regard to the present 5-year review require- 
ment of present contracts? 

13. If, as it appears extremely likely, only 
a minor part of Bonneville’s customers will 
be involved in the Hanford deal, do you be- 
lieve it is proper and just to raise the rates 
on all Bonneville customers in order to bail 
out losses on an exchange contract involving 
only a few of Bonneville customers? 

In conclusion I again reiterate my belief 
that this Hanford proposal is completely un- 
economic under the conditions that could 
and probably would occur and should be 
turned down under your assurance that you 
would do so if it was found to be uneconom- 
ical. In any event, a new study appears man- 
datory, which, if made on an honest and 
factual basis will surely disclose this lack of 
economic justification. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben F. JENSEN. 


Hartke Urges All Americans To Accept 
Personally the Vice President’s Chal- 
lenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 21, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
September 18, 1962, Vice President LYN- 
pon B. JoHnson addressed the United 
Steelworkers convention in Miami, Fla. 
His remarks to the delegates and hon- 
ored guests of the convention were more 
than inspirational. The Vice President 
offered a real challenge to America. 
Every American should accept this chal- 
lenge personally. 

I ask unanimous consent to have our 
Vice President’s remarks printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so that all may 
have the opportunity to read and under- 
stand the wisdom of our distinguished 
and able Vice President, LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 
(Remarks by Vice President LYNDON B. 

JOHNSON, United Steelworkers Conven- 

tion, Miami, Fla., Tuesday, September 18, 

1962) 

President McDonald, delegates, honored 
guests, being here today is something of 
a surprise for me. As you know. Arthur 
Goldberg was supposed to fill this place 
that I occupy. But at virtually the last 
minute, Secretary Goldberg found that he 
had another appointment. I had hardly 
stepped off the plane that brought me back 
from the Middle East, when I encountered 
the Goldberg charm and the Goldberg per- 
sistency. 

So I find myself here in Miami trying to 
fill the shoes of a man with whom you have 
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been intimately associated for many years 
and whom I consider one of the great public 
servants of our time. 

Arthur Goldberg insisted that out of my 
experiences in the Middle East could come 
a message that would be meaningful to you. 
I told him that I did not think you had 
traveled all the way to Miami to listen to 
a travelog. But he said that this was 
not the point. He said, and I agree, that 
we are living in a world where all who 
love freedom—regardless of the race, creed, 
color, or section of origin—are bound to- 
gether in common interest. In this, he is 
right, and about this I want to talk today. 


SHEPHERDS AND KINGS 


Less than 2 weeks ago, I was in a region 
of the world crucial to the future of free- 
dom—the Middle East. I walked the teem- 
ing streets of Ankara and Izmir—and 
through the bazaars of Teheran and Istanbul. 
I talked with shepherds in Greece and road- 
workers in Lebanon; with shipwrights in 
Naples and factory workers in Nicosia. 

I had specific missions from the President. 
These required me to discuss points of 
common interest to the whole free world 
with presidents and prime ministers and 
with two kings. 

But American foreign policy does not in- 
terest itself solely in diplomatic negotia- 
tions. We are deeply aware that the opinions 
of people are ultimately controlling. There- 
fore, I tried to learn from both the high and 
the low—from royalty in Greece and from 
a boy peddling watermelons in Beirut. 


CRUCIAL REGION 


It is difficult to find an area of the world 
of greater importance to the long-range in- 
terest of the United States and of freedom. 
The Middle East represents the cradle of 
Western civilization. The Middle East is 
where we first drew the line against com- 
munism after World War IIl—and that line 
has yet to be dented. The Middle East rep- 
resents a vital flank of the NATO shield 
against aggression. 

The major Middle Eastern nations that I 
visited have dedicated themselves to pre- 
serving their independence at any cost and 
have backed their determination with men 
and resources. No sensible man would pre- 
tend that he had become an expert on this 
area of the world in a visit that lasted less 
less than 3 weeks. Nevertheless, there are 
certain impressions that I wish to share with 
you—because they have a direct bearing upon 
our problems, 


THE BRIGHT HOPE 


First, the so-called ugly American has 
made very little impression upon the people 
of the world—if he exists at all. 

The throngs that turned out by hundreds 
of thousands to greet me in virtually every 
country certainly did not turn out to see 
LYNDON JOHNSON. They did turn out be- 
cause I was there representing the United 
States which remains the bright hope of hun- 
dreds of millions throughout the world. 
Nothing in my travels has made me so proud 
as the deep reservoir of respect and affection 
for our country. 

Second, communism has virtually no ap- 
peal to people in the Middle East or else- 
where in the world. The triumphs of com- 
munism do not arise out of Soviet success 
in capturing the hearts and the minds of men 
and women. Where the Communists have 
succeeded, they have done so only by taking 
advantage of confusion and division. 

Third, and most important, the people of 
the world are no longer content to live in 
poverty, ignorance, and disease. They be- 
lieve—quite rightly—that in the light of 
modern knowledge these ancient enemies no 
longer need be tolerated. 

They are looking to our system to show 
them the way into the 20th century. And 
we must not fail because the alternative is 
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anarchy and through anarchy the enemies 
of freedom will triumph. 

This means that our system must work. 
We cannot hold ourselves forth as the hope 
of the world unless our own house is in 
order. The most important objective of our 
foreign policy is to maintain freedom as a 
way of life and a crucial element in achiev- 
ing our goals is our own economic strength 
and our own prosperity. 

A ROSY PICTURE 


By selecting certain facts—and turning 
our backs upon others—it is possible to paint 
a rosy picture of America. I am afraid that 
some have succumbed to that temptation. 
Personal income has set new records. The 
average worker took home $85.53 a week last 
July, 3 percent higher than a year ago. 
Employment in August was at an alltime 
high and the unemployment rate dropped 
from nearly 7 percent of the labor force 
to 5.8 percent. 

But this is not the whole picture. Despite 
the high rate of employment, 3.9 million 
people remained jobless and many of our 
finest plants are producing at rates well 
below capacity. In your own industry, steel 
production is at less than 60 percent of its 
potential. 

These facts need not give cause for despair. 
We are not in a depression nor are we close 
to one. But these facts do present us with 
a challenge. Can we—a nation which prides 
itself upon our humanitarian philosophy and 
our economic efficiency—continue to permit 
this waste of human and physical resources? 


A CLEAR ANSWER 


President Kennedy has given the answer 
loud and clear. He has affirmed unemploy- 
ment as the major domestic challenge of the 
sixties. And he has pointed out that this 
administration has no intention of learning 
to live with unemployment. We will not be 
content until this enemy is licked and 
American workers can live in the security 
to which they are entitled by their brains, 
their brawn, and their willingness to work. 

The first need when this administration 
took office was to come to the relief of those 
who were suffering from the long months of 
dreary joblessness. 

The President put into action the food 
stamp plan. Unemployment compensation 
was extended to those who had exhausted 
their benefits. The Area Redevelopment Act 
became a cornerstone of policies to cushion 
the impact of automation. The U.S. Em- 
ployment Service was strengthened. The 
minimum wage was increased and its cover- 
age extended for the first time in 22 years. 
A great new Housing Act was passed. 

The President established the Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity—and as 
Chairman of that Committee, I want to con- 
gratulate your leadership upon its unswerv- 
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ing devotion to the principles of that Execu- 
tive order. These measures, however, repre- 
sented only the beginning. Longer term 
programs must be put underway. 

One of the most vital is the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. Already, 70 
projects in 11 States have been approved. 
In a very short time, more than 8,000 people 
will be trained for 51 different jobs and this 
will soon grow into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

Earlier this month, Congress passed the 
President’s $900 million public works pro- 
gram. It also passed the tax credit bill, while 
the administration has developed new tax 
depreciation schedules. 

Still before Congress is new employment 
insurance legislation; the youth employment 
opportunities bill; the college aid bill and 
the most significant trade measure since the 
early days of the New Deal. 

I cannot predict the outcome of all of these 
measures. We live under government by 
consent—and we intend to keep it that way. 
But I can tell you that this administration 
will not rest until it has secured adequate 
measures to combat unemployment. 

NOT A LONG JUMP 

I started my remarks today by reminiscing 
on the streets of Ankara and the bazaars of 
Istanbul. This may seem like a long jump 
to a convention in Miami. But the jump is 
not as far as it seems. 

Often during my visit to the Middle East, 
I was reminded of a statement by one of your 
great leaders—one of the greatest names in 
the American labor movement—Phil Murray. 
He said, in naming labor’s objectives, that 
what the workingman wants is a rug on the 
floor, a picture on the wall, and music in the 
home. This is a modest statement of what 
we have achieved. But for millions of people 
it is literally what they aspire to. And their 
aspirations are tied—very directly—to the 
leadership that we can give the free world. 

Leadership comes only from those who are 
strong—strong morally and strong physically. 

TRIPARTITE DIVISION 

We live in a world which is divided roughly 
into three parts. One-third is under Com- 
munist domination; one-third is committed 
to the institutions of freedom; one-third is 
groping its way toward the institutions of 
the 20th century. 

These people of the latter third are hoping 
that they can achieve what we already have. 
We cannot afford to let them down. Our 
Nation, in its prime, must not falter or fail. 

We shall not succeed, however, if we main- 
tain an artificial division between our for- 
eign and domestic policies. We must realize 
that our foreign policy is not a separate 
thing—to be held in the hands of a few 
skilled specialists and to be divorced from 
the total overall policies of our Nation. 
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The extent to which we ourselves are mak- 
ing full use of our productive resources has 
a direct bearing upon the example we offer 
the rest of the world. The extent to which 
we achieve physical stability is an immediate 
factor in our capacity to help others less for- 
tunate to help themselves, Our capacity to 
govern ourselves through mutual agreement 
is the measure of our capacity to attract oth- 
ers to the institutions of freedom. 

And in the last analysis, we must all re- 
member that in everything we do—including 
labor-management relations—the public in- 
terest has become everyone's silent partner 
and the public interest calls upon us for the 
very highest form of responsibility. 


TRENDS AT WORK 


There are six trends at work in our land 
which calls for national unity of purpose as 
we have never had such national unity be- 
fore. These trends are: 

1. Our rate of economic growth has been 
inadequate to ward off long-term unemploy- 
ment. 

2. Since the end of the war we have ex- 
perienced four recessions—and many of the 
jobs lost during those recessions have been 
lost for good. 

3. Profound changes in our technology are 
leading ultimately to greater capacity and 
more abundance—but for the time being they 
are making obsolete the skills that formerly 
meant steady work for millions of American 
workers. 

4. The geographical base of American in- 
dustry is shifting—and thereby causing dis- 
locations in our labor force. 

5. The exhaustion of resources has eco- 
nomically isolated some towns and commu- 
nities that once were prosperous and fiour- 
ishing. 

6. Our success in aiding foreign economies 
to recover after World War II has increased 
competition for world markets. We do not 
seek to eliminate competition but we do seek 
to meet it intelligently. 

Never before in our economic history have 
the stakes been so great and the need for 
national unity so paramount. And it is to 
face the trends that I have cited already 
that this administration has presented its 
programs. 

There is no one answer and no one solu- 
tion. We must, as a nation, march forward 
in overall unity tackling our problems as a 
whole. 

I would like to leave you today with a 
thought expressed by the man who was 
originally supposed to occupy this plat- 
form Arthur Goldberg. 

He said, We all, in the end, have only 
one interest at heart, that this great and 
mighty Nation of ours continue in strength 
and vitality as the champion of human 
freedom.” 

I thank you. 


SENATE 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 24, 1962 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God and Father of us all: 
Amid the maddening maze of things that 
fill our toiling days with fret and fever, 
we would tarry for this hallowed mo- 
ment at another week’s beginning in this 
sheltered pavilion of prayer. We bow 
before Thee in the creative faith that 
the very justice and social welfare which 
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the public servants are here to preserve, 
promote, and protect are rooted and 
grounded in Thy sovereignty. Even as 
with the righteous sword of our national 
might lifted against the debasing 
idolatry of the police state, we know in 
our hearts that more vital than earthly 
armament, if we are to be the instru- 
ments of Thy purpose, is the putting on 
of the whole armor of God. Only as we 
fight in that shining mail can we be 
among the peacemakers who are called 
the children of God. In paths beyond 
our human eye to discover, lead us to 
the concord which will heal the divisions 
which shorten the arm of our national 
strength—a unity which is the fruit 
of righteousness—as we bring every 
thought and effort into captivity to the 


High and Holy One of. whom it is de- 
clared, “And the government shall be 
upon His shoulders.” 

In His name we ask it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
September 21, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


CALL OF THE LEGISLATIVE CALEN- 
DAR DISPENSED WITH 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the legis- 
lative calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE TO MEET DURING THE SES- 
SION OF THE SENATE TOMORROW 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 

I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 

mittee on Labor and Public Welfare be 

authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate tomorrow from 10 a.m. to 

12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none 
and it is so ordered. 


FARMER COUNTY COMMITTEE OF 
THE ASCS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 

recent discussions pertaining to new 

farm legislation prompt me to discuss 

for a few minutes one of America’s great 


democratic institutions—the farmer 
committee system of administering farm 
programs. 


In recent months there has been in- 
creasing criticism of the ASC farmer 
committees, as a result of developments 
in a few locations of the country. This 
has prompted efforts to discredit this 
democratic administration of Federal 
programs. I have always felt that the 
county committees were extremely im- 
portant instruments in the administra- 
tion and implementation of the farm 
programs. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that—in addition to the 50 State com- 
mittees—there are more than 3,000 
county committees composed of 9,160 
elected committeemen—and more than 
27,000 community committees, also 
elected. Altogether, there are about 
90,000 county and community commit- 
teemen. 

Now, it is obviously unfair to criticize— 
for a handful of transgressions—these 
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thousands of conscientious citizens and 
farmers who have done so much to 
achieve efficient operation at the local 
level of farm program administration. 
These men are entitled to much of the 
credit for the success of the feed grain 
and wheat programs of the past 2 years— 
with their savings to taxpayers. They 
are entitled to much of the credit for the 
$1.1 billion rise in farm income last year. 

But the remarkable thing is that— 
while carrying on these increased assign- 
ments—they have achieved definite ef- 
ficiencies in the county offices. In the 
county offices the workload increased 
more than 80 percent, but the use of 
manpower went up only 28 percent. The 
total employment in county offices dur- 
ing the 1962 fiscal year was actually less 
than back in 1958 when the soil bank 
activity was at its peak. It should also 
be noted that full-time Federal employ- 
ment in the activities carried out by the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service was reduced by 738 employ- 
ees between January 1961 and January 
1962. 

I think we should all recognize that 
the criticism of ASC committees that we 
have heard in recent months has come 
mostly from the traditional enemies of 
the farm program and the farmer com- 
mittee system. This suggests that these 
groups are using the recent difficulties 
as an excuse in their efforts to destroy 
the committees and weaken program 
administration. 

I want to commend the Secretary of 
Agriculture for his untiring efforts to im- 
prove the farm programs that are of 
such vital importance to all of our citi- 
zens. Early in 1961 he announced his 
intention to review the operation of the 
farmer ccmmitteeman system of admin- 
istration with the intent of strengthening 
that system. More recently he ap- 
pointed a small committee of outstanding 
citizens from outside the Department, 
including the two past Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Wickard and Brannan, to 
conduct this review and make recom- 
mendations to him. The results of this 
committee’s deliberations will be of in- 
terest to many responsible people 
interested in sound program administra- 
tion in the rural area. I anticipate that 
this reexamination by the Secretary may 
result in some modification of detailed 
procedures, but I am equally confident 
that the Department will continue to 
rely heavily on these elected committee- 
men to administer programs at the 
county level. It is recalled that some 
effort was made by Secretary Freeman's 
immediate predecessor to relegate these 
county committeemen to an advisory 
status. I am sure that the present ad- 
ministration in the Department of Agri- 
culture will not repeat this mistake. 

In spite of some of the scattered criti- 
cism of our farm program administra- 
tion in recent months, and isolated dif- 
ficulties in our own State, my colleague, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF] and I have great confidence in the 
elected ASC county committees, the 
community committees working with 
them, and their employees at the county 
office level. 
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THE NORTHERN CHEYENNES MOVE 
AHEAD UNDER SELF-HELP PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
when the Area Redevelopment Act was 
signed into law one of its specific pur- 
poses was to provide assistance, technical 
and financial, to organized Indian reser- 
vation groups throughout the country. 
While these areas have a great deal of 
human and natural resources they have 
never been fully realized for one reason 
or another. The Area Redevelopment 
Act has proven to be an incentive in mov- 
ing along the various programs of self- 
help and improvement that have been 
discussed on these reservations for so 
many years. 

Montana has seven Indian reserva- 
tions, where conditions exist from one 
extreme to another. Each reservation 
has qualified for assistance under ARA 
and has been so designated. The over- 
all economic development plans for sev- 
eral of these reservations have been ap- 
proved. 

The one reservation area in Montana 
which has pleased me the most in its 
progress under these economic aid pro- 
grams has been the Northern Cheyenne 
Indians. These Indian people live in 
southeastern Montana. There are few 
visible resources in the land area. But 
these people are proud people; they have 
complained less and have asked for less 
than the vast majority of ethnic groups 
who exist under limited circumstances. 

The Northern Cheyennes have been 
aware for some time that if they were to 
prosper and survive as an Indian group 
they have to develop their resources, de- 
vise some means of economic livelihood 
and protect their own interest. In re- 
cent years the pattern on many of our 
Indian reservations throughout the Na- 
tion has been a gradual sale of Indian- 
owned lands. Today these reservations 
are a checkerboard of trust, patent-in- 
fee, and non-Indian lands. Thus, they 
were gradually losing control of their 
reservation lands. 

The Northern Cheyenne Indians have 
not permitted this. In recent years the 
Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council, un- 
der the able guidance of its president, 
John Woodenlegs, has purchased all land 
advertised for sale whenever possible 
with the limited funds that were avail- 
able. Many advocates of early termina- 
tion of Federal control over the reserva- 
tions have promoted the dissipation of 
reservation units into the hands of out- 
siders. This the Northern Cheyenne 
people have not done. The area of the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation is still 
quite intact. Just recently many years 
of hard work were realized when the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs approved two 
revolving credit loans to the Northern 
Cheyennes. Last year the Congress ap- 
propriated funds to help replenish the 
revolving credit fund. My colleague, 
Senator LEE METCALF, a number of our 
associates and I have urged for many 
years that this fund be put back into 
operation so that needy Indian tribes 
would have an adequate loan program 
available to them for tribal development. 

The Northern Cheyenne Tribe has 
been approved for a $500,000 loan with 
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which they will undertake an extensive 
land-purchase program as a means of 
getting greater use of Indian lands now 
and in the future. They also have re- 
ceived favorable consideration for a 
$950,000 loan for a tribal livestock en- 
terprise. The livestock program will not 
be actively underway until next spring. 
This livestock enterprise will provide 
employment, a new source of income, 
and ultimately it will be instrumental in 
further use of irrigable lands on the res- 
ervation as a source of feed for the 
livestock. 

The loan assistance comes directly 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe has also sub- 
mitted an overall economic development 
plan to the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration. The OEDP has been ap- 
proved and the Northern Cheyennes are 
now proceeding to study and implement 
individual project proposals. 

The greatest potential on the North- 
ern Cheyenne Reservation undoubtedly 
lies in the development of enterprises ap- 
pealing to the tourists. The Northern 
Cheyennes are also renewing an interest 
in arts and crafts, an area well suited 
to these people and one that holds some 
promise. This past year there has been 
a noticeable increase of traffic on the 
U.S. highway which crosses the reserva- 
tion. Recent visits to the Northern 
Cheyenne Reservation by interested 
ee indicates a considerable poten- 

What I have said thus far has been 
most encouraging, but the Northern 
Cheyennes have a long way to go, there 
are a multitude of problems. These peo- 
ple and their leaders have indicated a 
willingness to try and do something to 
help themselves. I believe that if they 
receive the necessary assistance and 
guidance from the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, the Department of Interior, and 
the Area Redevelopment Administration, 
the Northern Cheyenne Indians will 
move forward. 

At this point I wish to make note of 
the recent untimely death of LaVerne 
Madigan of the Association on American 
Indian Affairs. LaVerne Madigan had 
been of great service to the Indian tribes 
of Montana, particularly the Northern 
Cheyennes. People of this caliber can be 
of great service to the Indian people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point an article entitled Septem- 
ber Is the Moon of Many Sorrows,” pub- 
lished in the Billings Gazette of Septem- 
ber 17, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER Is THE Moon or Many Sorrows 
(By Chuck Rightmire) 

Dull Enife; Little Wolf; Indian names sel- 
dom heard. Yet they should rank with 
Brigham Young and Chief Joseph in legends 
of men who led, or tried to lead, their people 
to a home of safety in a land of milk and 
honey. 

These were the chiefs who led homesick 
Cheyennes from the flatlands of Oklahoma 
to the Yellowstone Valley, the rich land of 
their home. 

Many did not make it, 
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MOONLIT NIGHT 


The exodus began on a moonlit September 
night near Fort Reno in the Indian Territory 
of Oklahoma, 

But the story began on the banks of the 
Little Big Horn June 25, 1876, when a brevet 
brigadier general, Col. Armstrong 
Custer, led his troops in a headlong charge 
into a camp of Sioux and Cheyennes and 
didn’t ride out. 

The U.S. Army took its vengeance. 

Among victims was the hunting camp of 
Dull Knife and Little Wolf, chiefs not in the 
Custer fight, although some of their warriors 
were. 

The Army forced the Cheyennes to flee 
and destroyed winter gear left on the banks 
of the Powder River. 

Without winter supplies the Cheyennes 
were forced to surrender at the agency of 
their old ally, Red Cloud, now the Pine Ridge 
Agency in southwestern South Dakota. 

The Army said they would have to join 
Southern Cheyennes in Oklahoma Indian 
Territory. The Cheyennes refused until their 
rations were cut. 

Then Little Wolf and Dull Knife led the 
way south, secure in the promise they could 
return if they didn’t like Oklahoma, 

Like other Government promises, this was 
not honored. 

Rations were no better in Oklahoma. The 
Northern Cheyennes died from malaria and 
other lowland diseases—and homesickness. 

“A great many have been sick; some have 
died,” Little Wolf told a congressional inves- 
tigation committee. “I have been sick a 
great deal of the time since I have been down 
here—homesick and heartsick and sick in 
every way. I have been thinking of my 
native country and the good home I had up 
there where I was never hungry, but when 
I wanted anything to eat I could go out and 
hunt buffalo. 

“It makes me feel sick when I think about 
that and I cannot help thinking about that.” 

Starving on agency rations, the Cheyennes 
left Fort Reno to seek food. The agent or- 
dered them to return and sent soldiers and 
cannon to enforce his order. 

Like shadows the Cheyennes ghosted from 
their camp one by one that night while the 
guards stared blissfully through the moon- 
light. 

Little Wolf, youngest of the two chiefs and 
at 57 still one of the fastest runners of the 
tribe, had the prime responsibility. Dull 
Knife, the “old man chief,” had many fol- 
lowers, This was to cause trouble. 


BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 


With them went their wives, Dull Knife’s 
family “The Beautiful People”; Little Wolf’s 
two sons and his daughter, and the cream of 
the Cheyennes including some southern 
members. 

The U.S. Army harried them north. More 
than 13,000 troops poured into the area the 
Cheyennes would traverse. 

Little Wolf controlled his warriors, except 
for foraging. Only in Kansas, near where a 
village of Cheyennes had been wiped out sev- 
eral years before, did he loose his braves. 
White blood flowed. 

Five times the soldiers found them; one 
was a running fight, the others pitched bat- 
tles. Each time, Little Wolf fought a de- 
fensive fight and slipped away. 

The last fight was almost the end. 

Troops under a Colonel Lewis, who vowed 
“to stop the Cheyennes or die trying” pushed 
the warriors into their last fortress, rifle 
pits under a bluff near the Arkansas River. 

Behind the men, the women and chil- 
dren hid in a gully. All were ready to die. 

A Cheyenne marksman wounded the col- 
onel. The troops drew off and, as the Indians 
rode and walked north again, the colonel ful- 
filled his vow. 

Some days they made as many as 70 miles, 
small groups walking and riding, dispersed 
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but close enough that they could draw to- 
gether for defense. 

As October began they crossed the Platte 
River. 

Legend has it that the chiefs decided the 
weaker members could not reach the Yellow- 
stone. Dull Knife supposedly took them 
and attempted to reach Pine Ridge. 

Legend has it that as Dull Knife drew 
away, Little Wolf and the remainder of the 
band showed themselves on a hill and de- 
coyed the soldiers. 


ROUTE SPLIT 


But others say the two chiefs split over 
the route, Dull Knife wanting to join Red 
Cloud and Little Wolf wanting to continue 
to the Yellowstone. 

No matter the reason, the band split. Lit- 
tle Wolf led his group into the sandhills 
of Nebraska and Wyoming where they win- 
tered in secluded valleys, living on wild 
cattle and game. 

The aged Dull Knife led his band along 
willow-shrouded banks of the White River 
in northwest Nebraska. He sent messengers 
to ask Red Cloud for succor. 

The Sioux chief had been ordered by the 
agent to report the Cheyennes. He did. 

In the midst of a snowstorm, the troops 
found Dull Knife. 

“Surrender or fight,” they said. 

Dull Knife surrendered but asserted the 
Cheyennes would die fighting before return- 
ing south. 

The Dull Knife Cheyennes were held at 
Fort Robinson. Arms and horses were taken 
from them, except for weapons the women 
hid under their skirts. 

“You will stay here until the Government 
decides what to do with you,” they were 
told. 

Dull Knife answered, “We are back on our 
ground and have stopped fighting. We have 
found the place we started to come to.” 

For several months the Cheyennes roamed 
freely around the fort. Then one of them 
went to the Pine Ridge to see his wife and 
did not return for 3 days. 

SEALED IN BARRACKS 

The Cheyennes were sealed in barracks. 

As the new year began, Capt. Henry Wal- 
ton Wessell, Jr., post commander, told the 
Cheyennes they would have to go south. 

They refused. 

Captain Wessell cut off rations, fuel, and 
finally water. Several leaders were taken 
from the barracks in chains. 

On January 9, 1879, the Cheyennes dressed 
carefully in their best and packed their be- 
longings. Hidden weapons, pitifully few, 
came out of hiding places. 

Guards went down in the first blast. 

Cheyennes streamed from the windows. 

Like shadows they poured across the 
moonlit snow between fort and river. 

Soldiers raced after them and shadows 
became dark mounds in the snow. For 10 
days the troops chased and killed Indians— 
men, women, and children, 

Of the 150 Indians at the fort, 50 died, 65 
were recaptured, most wounded, and the re- 
mainder disappeared, some perhaps to reach 
the Yellowstone. 

Dull Knife lost a son and daughter, but 
with the remnants of his family he fled to 
Red Cloud. The Sioux sheltered them. 

Eventually Dull Knife moved to the 
Tongue River Reservation where he died in 
1883 and was buried above the Rosebud 
Valley. 

Little Wolf desperately kept his warriors 
under control when they heard of the mas- 
sacre. 

In February, protected by a thin screen of 
warriors and foragers, he moved his band 
north, up the valley of the Little Missouri 
and through the badlands to about 50 miles 
west of the mouth of the Yellowstone. 
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LITTLE WOLF WAITS 


He knew the constantly searching soldiers 
would find them. 

He moved to a high, protected fortress in 
the badlands where the soldiers could not at- 
tack without tremendous losses. 

There he waited. 

General Miles’ scouts found them. A 
trusted Army lieutenant, W. P. “White Hat” 
Clark talked the Cheyennes into surren- 
dering. 

The band moved to Fort Keogh. 

The Government decided peace with the 
Cheyennes was worth a reservation and an 
area near the Tongue River in Montana was 
set aside. 

But the man primarily responsible was 
never to live in honor on the reservation. 

As the months passed at Fort Keogh, Little 
Wolf succumbed to boredom and whisky. 

Under its influence he shot and killed an- 
other Cheyenne. 

For 25 years, until his death in 1904 and 
his burial above the Rosebud, he wandered 
the desolate lands of southern Montana and 
northern Wyoming, alone or with his fam- 
ily—an exile for committing the worst of 
Cheyenne crimes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON CERTAIN CONSTRUCTION AT MAR- 
SHALL Space PLIGHT CENTER, HUNTSVILLE, 
ALA. 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to 
law, on the construction of certain facili- 
ties relating to the Saturn vehicle; to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences. 


REPORT ON CERTAIN GRANTS BY NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 
FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 
on certain grants by that Administration, 
for research and development (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF PRICING OF GUID- 
ANCE SUBSYSTEMS FOR BOMARC MISSILE UN- 
DER CONTRACT WITH THE BOEING Co., SEAT- 
TLE, WASH. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of the pric- 
ing of guidance subsystems for the Bomarc 
missile under Department of the Air Force 
negotiated contract AF 33(600)-—36319, with 
the Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash., dated Sep- 
tember 1962 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF ECONOMIC AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR Ko- 
REA, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Part I 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of economic 
and technical assistance program for Ko- 
rea, International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (succeeded by Agency for International 
Development), Department of State, fiscal 
years 1957-61, part I, dated September 1962 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF ECONOMIC AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR KOREA, 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION, PART II 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, a report on the examination of eco- 
nomic and technical assistance program for 
Korea, International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (succeeded by Agency for Interna- 
tional Development), Department of State, 
fiscal years 1957-61, part H, dated Septem- 
ber 1962 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
AUDIT oF DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 

A letter from the Congressional Liaison, 
Agency for International Development, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, for the information of the Senate, 
a copy of that Agency’s reply to the audit re- 
port of the Comptroller General of the United 
States, on an audit of the Development Loan 
Fund for fiscal year 1961 (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ACT OF 1962—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 2119) 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I report, 
without recommendation, the bill 
(S. 3615) to authorize the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to provide 
additional assistance for the develop- 
ment of comprehensive and coordinated 
mass transportation systems, both public 
and private, in metropolitan and other 
urban areas, and for other purposes, and 
I submit a report thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 


ADJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
2120) 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I report favorably, with an 
amendment, the bill (H.R. 7927) to ad- 
just postal rates, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report thereon. I ask 
that the report be printed, together with 
the individual views of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] and the 
individual views of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 


CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK, 
UTAH—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY VIEWS (S. REPT. 
NO, 2121) 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 2387) to establish the 
Canyonlands National Park in the State 
of Utah, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed, together with the minority views 
of Senators ALLOTT, MILLER, PEARSON, 
and Jorpan of Idaho. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, with- 
out objection, the report will be printed, 
= . by the Senator from New 

exico. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 3744. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Canyonlands National Park and 
Recreation Area; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. KE- 
FAUVER, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
Lone of Missouri, Mr. Wier, Mrs. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. McNamara, Mr. 
Muskie, and Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 3745. A bill to amend the Clayton Act to 
prohibit restraints of trade carried into ef- 
fect through the use of unfair and deceptive 
methods of packaging and labeling certain 
consumer commodities distributed in com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Hart when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate hearing.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
CREATION OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION 
AND OPERATION OF THE CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. Kucuet, 
Mr. ENGLE, Mr. COOPER, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Cask, Mr. CARROLL, and Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER) submitted a concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 93) to create a joint 
committee to study the organization and 
operation of the Congress and recom- 
mend improvements therein, which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
CLARK, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


TO AMEND SECTION 133 OF LEGIS- 
LATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1946 RELATIVE TO PROCEDURE ON 
APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Mr. CLARK submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 94) to amend 
section 133 of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946, relative to procedure 
on appropriation bills, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
CLARK, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A MANUSCRIPT ENTITLED “RATI- 
FICATIONS OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 398) to print as a 
Senate document a manuscript entitled 
“Ratifications of the Constitution,” as 
edited by Denys P. Myers, which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


1962 


(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A REVISED EDITION OF A SENATE 
DOCUMENT ENTITLED “NEW 
MEXICO—LAND OF ENCHANT- 
MENT” 

Mr, ANDERSON submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 399); which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a revised edition of Senate 
Document 91, 77th Congress, entitled “New 
Mexico—Land of Enchantment,” and that 
there be printed five thousand copies of such 
document for the use of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


TO EXPRESS SENSE OF SENATE ON 
STANDING COMMITTEES’ RE- 
PORTING BY JULY 4 OF ANY YEAR 
ON EACH LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL 
BY THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CLARK submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 400) to express sense of Senate on 
standing committees reporting by July 
4 of any year on each legislative proposal 
by the executive branch of Government, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. CLARK which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


TO AMEND RULE XXIV RELATIVE TO 
ELECTING MEMBERS OF STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES AND THE 
CHAIRMEN THEREOF 


Mr. CLARK submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 401) to amend rule XXIV rela- 
tive to electing members of standing 
committees and the chairmen thereof, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. CLARK, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


TO AMEND RULE XXIV RELATIVE 
TO QUALIFICATIONS OF CHAIR- 
MEN OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CLARK submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 402) to amend rule XXIV rela- 
tive to qualifications of chairmen of com- 
mittees, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. CLARK, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXV OF 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 
RELATING TO JURISDICTION OF 
CERTAIN COMMITTEES 
Mr. CLARK submitted a resolution 

(S. Res. 403) to amend rule XXV of the 

Standing Rules of the Senate relating to 
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the jurisdiction of certain committees, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. CLARR, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


THE 310,000-ACRE CANYON LANDS 
NATIONAL PARK AND RECREA- 
TION AREA 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, one 
of the most magnificent and varied 
scenic areas in the world is the canyon 
lands country along the Green and the 
Colorado Rivers in southeastern Utah. 
The majesty and magnificence of its 
superbly rugged scenery has inspired 
artists and poets to aesthetic heights. 
It is a national asset which surely de- 
serves national recognition, development, 
and preservation so that all of the 
people of our land may enjoy its 
splendor. 

I am, therefore, introducing, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill which would 
authorize the creation of a 310,000-acre 
Canyon Lands National Park and 
Recreation Area. The bill follows the 
recommendations of the Special State 
Agency Committee appointed by Gov. 
George D, Clyde, the chairman of which 
is the respected conservationist and 
former regional U.S. forester, C.J. Olsen. 
Up to 102,000 acres of the area would 
be administered under traditional na- 
tional park concepts, while at least 
208,000 acres would be administered as 
a multiple-use National Recreation 
Area. Approximately 80,000 acres of the 
park area would be geographically con- 
tiguous on a map, although divided by 
the Colorado River, which passes be- 
tween the Needles and the Standing 
Rocks areas, 

The overwhelming majority of the 
people of Utah strongly support national 
recognition for the canyon lands area. 
Virtually everyone agrees with this ob- 
jective and also on the great value which 
such recognition would have for the 
economy of Utah and for the people of 
America. The only question is how this 
objective shall be met. 


HISTORY OF THE CANYON LANDS PROPOSAL 


It has taken nearly a decade to make 
the necessary studies and lay the back- 
ground for this proposal. It was my 
privilege to support appropriations for 
a National Park Service study of the 
Dead Horse Point area, which was com- 
pleted on January 19, 1953. In the inter- 
vening years, the State of Utah evidenced 
a wish to launch a progressive State park 
program. I had the honor to success- 
fully sponsor two bills that made a State 
park program possible in Utah. Under 
these bills, the State acquired lands to 
develop the Dead Horse Point State 
Park, which will ultimately be the most 
spectacular State park in the United 
States. 

Another important step involving this 
area was taken in 1956. I had the honor 
to be a sponsor of S. 500, which was 
signed into law that year by President 
Eisenhower, which, in part, created a 
1,429,000 acre Glen Canyon National 
Recreation Area. Of this amount, 1,- 
337,000 acres are in Utah, approximately 
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73,000 acres of which are embraced in 
my bill. Thus, nearly one-fourth of the 
area is already under the jurisdiction of 
the National Park Service. 

These steps were followed by Depart- 
ment of Interior studies in the Needles 
area from May 13 to May 21 in 1959, and 
a study of the Land of Standing Rocks 
between May 9 and May 13, 1960. I 
worked very closely with former Secre- 
tary of Interior Fred A. Seaton and for- 
mer Assistant Secretary George Abbott 
in connection with these studies, and 
backed appropriations for them. The 
first result was a bill which I had drafted 
by the Department of Interior. I intro- 
duced the bill on March 7, 1961, to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a 72 000 
acre Needles National Recreation Area, 
all of which area is included in the bill 
now before the committee today. It was 
the first bill ever offered in Congress to 
give national recognition to the area. 
The Park Service thereafter completed 
its overall canyon lands study. At the 
request of the Utah State Park and Rec- 
reation Commission, I introduced a bill, 
S. 2616, to set aside three smaller areas 
comprising a national park complex in 
the canyon lands country, connecting 
them with access roads built by the Park 
Service. After visiting the area, I be- 
came convinced that this bill is inade- 
quate. My colleagues in the congres- 
sional delegation also introduced bills in 
the late summer of 1961. 

CANYON LANDS DELAY REGRETTABLE 


I had hoped to offer the bill which I 
am introducing today as a substitute for 
the Moss bill, which has been approved 
by the Senate Interior Committee, or in 
place of the King or Peterson bills, had 
they passed the House. Although con- 
siderable progress has been made in the 
Senate, there has been a complete fail- 
ure in the House. Evidently the 1-day 
hearing in the House was held solely as 
a political gesture with no intent to act 
on the bill. The Deseret News for May 
28, 1962, states as follows: 

Representative ASPINALL and Park Sub- 
committee Chairman Representative J. T. 
RUTHERFORD, Democrat, of Texas, went ahead 
with plans for Monday's hearings after Rep- 
resentative Kine told them he faced political 
attack if he was unable to get House con- 
sideration for the park this year. 


This same article also states that 
members of the House committee “were 
expected to plan a helicopter tour of the 
park area some time in June, according 
to Representative KING.“ Insofar as I 
can determine, this promised tour was 
never held. This is certainly under- 
standable since the House Interior Com- 
mittee is a hard-working, busy commit- 
tee, but it is regrettable that the people 
of Utah were led to expect such a visit. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Deseret News article appear in the REC- 
ord at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

House PONDERS CANYON LANDS 

WasHIncTon.—Congressional deliberation 
on the proposed Canyon Lands National Park 
moved to the House Monday afternoon as 
the House Interior Committee opened hear- 
ings on a park authorization bill introduced 
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by Representative Davi S. KING, Democrat, 
of Utah. 

The committee planned to hear Repre- 
sentative Kine, Representative M. BLAINE 
PETERSON, Democrat, of Utah, and Interior 
Department witnesses in a brief afternoon 
session. 

Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall was 
listed as a possible witness but the Secre- 
tary’s schedule was still uncertain early 
Monday. 

Members of the House committee were ex- 
pected to plan a helicopter tour of the park 
area some time in June, according to Repre- 
sentative KING. 

Monday's session was expected to be only 
an opening review of the park with maore 
serious hearings to come if the Senate ap- 
proves a park bill this session. 

House Interior Committee Chairman 
WAYNE ASPINALL, Democrat, of Colorado, orig- 
inally declined to schedule action on the 
park bill this year. 

Representative AsprnaLL and Park Sub- 
committee Chairman Representative J. T. 
RUTHERFORD, Democrat, of Texas, went ahead 
with plans for Monday’s hearings after Rep- 
resentative Kina told them he faced political 
attack if he was unable to get House con- 
sideration for the park this year. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a day 
later, on May 29, the Deseret News ran 
another article under the headline 
“Hopes Fade for Quick Park Action,” 
with a subheading entitled “New Hear- 
ings Unlikely Before Congress Quits.” 
If the Canyon Lands National Park bill 
is not passed this year, there is, there- 
fore, little question as to the reason. 
Moreover, it also has been indicated that 
the Moss bill will not be considered by 
the Senate this year. As yet, it has not 
been reported to the Senate. I am, 
therefore, introducing my bill so it can 
be further studied after Congress ad- 
journs, thus hopefully hastening action 
during the next session of Congress 
which convenes in January of 1963. It 
is most regrettable that a bill was not 
passed this year. 

CONSTRUCTIVE ROLE 


Throughout the entire deliberations 
on the Canyon Lands problem, I have 
played a positive, constructive role since 
I earnestly favor national recognition of 
this magnificent country. As a result 
of my activities, some of the gross mis- 
takes in the other bills have been cor- 
rected and some obvious excesses have 
been forestalled, but others still remain. 

First. For example, neither the Moss 
bill nor the King and Peterson bills 
made any provision for access roads. If 
they had been approved, the canyon 
lands country would have been nothing 
but an isolated wilderness area to which 
only hikers could go, and there would 
have been absolutely no economic bene- 
fits to the State of Utah. This was cor- 
rected in the Moss bill, but the King bill 
still makes no provision for access roads. 

Second. The original King and Moss 
bills failed to protect Utah’s school chil- 
dren, and would have 41,000 acres of land 
locked up indefinitely. The later Moss 
bill makes an effort to meet this prob- 
lem, but fails, and the King bill makes 
no provision whatever. 

Third. The King and Moss bills pro- 
pose to take away and add to the north- 
ern edge of the park 22,000 acres which 
the State of Utah wishes to make part 
of the Dead Horse State Park. No effort 
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has been made to correct this serious 
defect. 

Fourth. The original King and Moss 
bills would have locked up and forbidden 
all activity under the mining and leasing 
laws. The second Moss bill attempts to 
remedy this problem, but largely fails, 
while the King bill is 2ompletely defi- 
cient. 

Fifth. Secretary of Interior Stewart L. 
Udall set his sights on seizing a 1 
million acre canyon lands park area, thus 
locking up one of the most mineral-rich 
sections in the United States. When 
I exposed this grab to the public, I 
was promptly attacked by my colleagues, 
who denied the charge. Subsequently, at 
the canyon land hearings, Secretary 
Udall admitted at least eight times that 
he wanted the million acre area. 

Sixth. The initial Moss and King bills 
make no provision for hunting and would 
post “no hunting” signs on 332,000 acres. 
The Moss bill attempts to remedy this 
problem by adopting the procedures used 
in the Grand Teton National Park, but 
they are unworkable, and, therefore, un- 
satisfactory. The King bill is still com- 
pletely deficient in this respect. 

NATIONAL PARK STANDARDS 


The provisions of the Moss bill dealing 
with mining, mineral, and leasing laws, 
undermine the National Park system in 
the eyes of leading national conserva- 
tion organizations. The bill would ap- 
ply these provisions to the entire 332,000 
acre area, thus making it possible for 
any Secretary of Interior, who might 
be so inclined, to open up the entire 
area to mining. These organizations 
feel that this is a threat to the entire 
National Park concept. Under my bill 
up to 102,000 acres would be clearly set 
aside in advance and administered under 
traditional National Park standards, 
thus obviating the problems created by 
the Moss bill. Interestingly enough, 
Utah newspapers reported, the day after 
the Senate Interior Committee approved 
the Moss bill, that at least three of his 
Democratic colleagues on the committee 
reserved the right to oppose this feature 
of the Moss bill. 

MINING AND MINERALS 


Even though the Moss bill does purport 
to permit mining and mineral activity in 
the area, I have yet to find a single 
mining, potash or oil and gas miner or 
operator or lawyer in Utah who believes 
that it does. The Moss bill leaves these 
important activities entirely at the 
mercy of the Secretary of Interior, who 
could regulate them out of existence, 
while the King bill flatly bars such ac- 
tivities. It is obvious from his philos- 
ophy that the incumbent Secretary of 
Interior would do just that. 

The inadequacy of the Moss bill is 
further highlighted by a recent solici- 
tor’s decision in the Department of In- 
terior which held that the Secretary 
could withdraw from mining location 
approximately 35,800 acres of land in 
the Death Valley National Monument. 
This remarkable decision was rendered 
in the face of a statute which expressly 
provided: 

The mining laws of the United States are 
extended to the area included within the 
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Death Valley National Monument in Cali- 
fornia, or as it may hereafter be extended, 
subject, however, to the surface use of loca- 
tions, entries, or patents under general reg- 
ulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Interior. 


The Moss bill does not even come close 
to furnishing the alleged protection of 
the act of June 13, 1933, which I have 
quoted as it applies to the Death Valley 
National Monument, 

Thus the bill manages at the same 
time to alienate both those who believe 
that the national park concept must be 
preserved and the mining and mineral 
industries. That is a remarkable 
achievement. My bill would protect the 
park principles and clearly specify that 
the mining and mineral laws must be 
observed in the national recreation area 
as distinguished from a national park or 
national monument. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE BILL! FOLLOWS REC- 
OMMENDATIONS OF UTAH STATE AGENCY 
COMMITTEE 
The bill authorizes the creation of a 

310,000-acre Canyon Lands National 

Park and Recreation Area, of which up 

to 102,000 acres would be administered 

under traditional national park stand- 
ards, and at least 208,000 acres of which 
would be administered as a national rec- 
reation area with multiple use expressly 
permitted. The bill is intended to em- 
body the recommendations made by the 

State agency committee established by 

Gov. George D. Clyde, of which C. J. 

Olson, former regional U.S. forester, was 

chairman. 

SINGLE-USE AREAS TO BE SELECTED JOINTLY BY 

FEDERAL AND STATE OFFICIALS 


Under the approach which the State 
agency committee and I have adopted, 
the areas to be devoted solely to na- 
tional park use, in which virtually no 
other uses would be permitted, would be 
selected jointly by the Secretary of In- 
terior, the Governor of Utah, and the 
affected county commission. Under the 
Moss bill the Secretary of Interior would 
have sole authority to make this deter- 
mination. Under the King and Peter- 
son bills the entire area would be de- 
voted to national park use, with all other 
uses forbidden, except for limited graz- 
ing. 

SINGLE USE AREAS SELECTED IN ADVANCE 


Under my bill, the park areas would 
be selected and substantially known in 
advance, based upon the State Agency 
Committee study. Under the Moss bill 
the selection, if any, would be made after 
the bill is passed on a case-by-case basis. 
Under the Moss approach we would not 
know for sure how much of the area 
would be locked up until after the bill 
became law, although probably all of it 
would be. 

Quite obviously someone must make 
the selection. It is my strong conviction 
that this selection should be made 
cooperatively by the Secretary, the Gov- 
ernor, and the affected county commis- 
sion, and not made solely at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Interior. If the 
Moss procedure is followed, the Secre- 
tary of Interior will be under tremendous 
pressures to permit multiple-use activi- 
ties throughout the entire area. Under 
my procedure, however, the single-use 
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areas would be clearly set aside, thus ob- 
viating the administrative problems cre- 
ated under the Moss bill. 


MULTIPLE USE PROTECTED IN RECREATION AREAS 


My bill expressly provides for multiple 
use for at least 208,000 acres of the area 
selected so mining and mineral leasing 
activities would be fully protected there- 
in. Under the Moss bill there is no such 
assurance for any of the total area. The 
Moss bill gives no promise that there 
will be multiple use because the Secre- 
tary of Interior by regulation can effec- 
tively block any such activities. The 
King and Peterson bills clearly forbid 
multiple use. 

ALL THE TOURISM ADVANTAGES WITHOUT A 

LOCKUP 

Under my approach, we can have all 
the economic advantages of tourism 
without locking up all of the precious 
resources of the mineral-rich canyon 
lands area. Tourists want to see and en- 
joy the incomparable scenery; they don’t 
measure the number of acres in making 
a decision to visit a national park. In 
any event, there would be as much acre- 
age in the total park and recreation area 
under my draft bill as under the Moss, 
King, and Peterson bills. However, these 
bills would block mineral development 
without attracting any more tourists to 
compensate for this great loss than 
would my bill. 

SAME PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION UNDER ALL 
BILLS 

Much has been made of purported 
problems of administration under my 
bill. It is said there must be “contigu- 
ity” and not separate park areas. This 
objection betrays an ignorance of the 
terrain involved. The three principle 
canyon land areas may be “contiguous” 
on a map but they are totally isolated 
from each other to a tourist on the 
ground. It will be necessary to build 
dead-end roads into each of the areas, 
utilizing existing roads to get from one 
to the other. To try to connect them 
directly would be of fantastic cost. 

Moreover, my bill places the entire 
area under Park Service administration 
just as much as do the other three bills. 
There is, therefore, just as much “con- 
tiguity” with this bill as with the others. 
Presumably at least 80,000 acres of the 
park areas will be geographically con- 
tiguous, that is the Neddles and Ernie’s 
country areas. 

PROTECT THE UTAH SCHOOL FUND 


The Moss, King, and Peterson bills fail 
to protect the Utah school fund. Con- 
sequently, hundreds of thousands and 
perhaps millions of dollars may be lost 
to our schools if my bill is not approved 
instead of theirs. 

Under the Moss, King, and Peterson 
bills complete reliance would be placed 
upon effecting exchange agreements un- 
der existing law. However, there are al- 
ready thousands of acres of State school 
section lands in national parks and 
monuments in Utah and in other Fed- 
eral withdrawals which the State has 
been unable to exchange with the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. In total 
there are 600,000 acres in this category. 
There has been almost interminable de- 
lay on the part of the Bureau in decid- 
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ing which lands it is willing to exchange 
for State lands. This is then followed 
in the great majority of cases by a seem- 
ingly endless argument over whether or 
not the lands are of “equal value.” 

This process is so slow, so unsure, and 
so tied up in bureaucratic red tape that 
the schools of our State would lose large, 
vitally needed sums if my bill is not 
approved. It has the approval of the 
State land board, the State school board, 
and the Governor’s State agency com- 
mittee. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

Section 1 contains the enacting clause 
and gives a description by metes and 
bounds of the proposed 310,000-acre area. 
It protects all valid existing rights. Un- 
der my bill the 22,000 acres which the 
State park commission wishes to acquire 
as an addition to the existing Dead Horse 
Point State Park, is deleted. The Moss, 
Peterson, and King bills make this acre- 
age part of the park which, according to 
the Utah park officials, is a great mistake 
and severely hampers development of the 
State park. 

The National Park Service proposes 
that 3% sections going north and south 
encompassing about 1,000 acres in the 
southwest corner of the Canyon Lands 
should be deleted. I am willing to accept 
this recommendation. 

Section 2(a) provides that the park 
areas should be jointly selected by the 
Secretary of Interior, the Governor, and 
the affected county commission, and sets 
forth the upper limits which may be de- 
voted to park purposes in each of the 
seven areas involved. 

Section 2(b) sets a 102,000-acre limit 
on the combined park areas and pro- 
vides that these shall be administered 
under traditional national park stand- 
ards. 

Section 3 applies the same procedure 
to the selection of national recreation 
areas as to the park areas, with a pro- 
vision that the recreation areas shall not 
be less than 208,000 acres in total. 

Section 4 provides that the Secretary 
of Interior may appropriately transfer 
or acquire the lands needed, and estab- 
lishes exchange procedures, particularly 
for privately held lands, if any, in the 
park and recreation areas. 

Section 5(a) grants to the State of 
Utah the 41,901 acre Lisbon oil field area 
described by metes and bounds for an 
approximately equivalent acreage of 
State school sections and State-owned 
riverbed lands which are in the proposed 
park and recreation area. This section 
was prepared by the Utah State Land 
Board and approved by the State school 
board and the Governor’s State agency 
committee. It could bring millions of 
dollars to the State school fund, and will 
compensate the State for the loss of 
mineral rights in State lands within the 
canyon lands area. The Moss, King, and 
Peterson bills do not protect the school 
fund. The Lisbon lands were applied 
for by the State before the area became 
“producible.” 

Section 6 permits the Secretary to pro- 
claim creation of the park and recrea- 
tion area and sets the upper limits on its 
size, of 310,000 acres. 
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Section 7(a) is designed particularly to 
protect the rights of those who hold 
grazing permits in the park portions of 
the area. But it also gives protection to 
those holding grazing permits in the rec- 
reation areas, above and beyond that 
given in section 11 as it deals with graz- 
ing. 
Section 8(a) protects the valid rights 
acquired before creation of the park and 
recreation area by the patentees under 
the mining laws and permitees and 
lessees under the mineral leasing laws. 

Section 8(b) coupled with section 11 
establishes the multiple use concept in 
the recreation areas involved. These 
provisions make sure that future activi- 
ties under the mining and mineral leas- 
ing laws shall be carried out in the rec- 
reation areas. 

Section 9 provides for construction of 
access and connecting roads outside of 
the park and recreation areas. The first 
Moss bill failed to make provision for 
such access roads, to which I took strong 
exception. His second bill embodies my 
recommendations. 

The King and Peterson bills still fail to 
provide for access roads, consigning the 
area to isolated wilderness status. 

Under my bill all types of users may 
utilize the roads. Under the Moss bill 
the Park Service would no doubt bar 
all commercial use, just as it now does 
on park roads in the West and parkways 
in the East. This could create a Berlin 
Wall further to block commercial activ- 
ity. 

Section 10 clearly declares that State 
hunting and fishing laws shall apply in 
the entire area. The Moss bill adupts the 
procedure used in the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, thus placing hunting com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Secretary of 
Interior. The Wyoming Game and Fish 
Commission describes this procedure as 
“most cumbersome,” and points to the 
“autocratic and highhanded attitudes 
of the National Park Service” and says 
the State should have final say as to 
when and where hunting will be allowed. 
A similar statement has been made by 
the Utah State Fish and Game Depart- 
ment. My bill protects the State’s right 
to govern hunting in the area, subject 
only to regulations jointly adopted by 
the Secretary and the Governor to pro- 
tect public safety. We now permit hunt- 
ing both in park-type areas in our Na- 
tional Forests, which have more visitors 
in Utah than our national parks, and 
in our State parks without any signifi- 
cant problems. 

The King and Peterson bills bar all 
hunting. 

Section 10(a) also provides that State 
boating laws would apply. The other 
bills do not do so. 

Sections 12 and 13 provide for con- 
current Federal-State jurisdiction with 
respect to the police power and tax 
power. 

Section 14 provides that State water 
laws will be applicable. The other bills 
fail to do so. 

Section 15 is a routine section dealing 
with administration. 

Section 16 provides that no future ex- 
tension or establishment of national 
parks or monuments in the State of 
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Utah can be made without positive ac- 
tion of Congress. A similar law applies 
in Wyoming. The so-called Antiquities 
Act has been so distorted in its appli- 
cation that the Secretary of Interior has 
acquired power to create unilaterally na- 
tional monuments by Executive order 
and administer them as if they were 
national parks. 

Since the Constitution confers control 
of public lands on Congress, and in 
order to protect the rights of our local 
people, the Secretary should not have 
this power. This is particularly true 
since the threat has been made that he 
might exercise this power in the canyon 
lands controversy. 

I introduce the bill for appropriate 
reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3744) to authorize the es- 
tablishment of the Canyonlands Nation- 
al Park and Recreation Area, introduced 
by Mr. BENNETT, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING BILL 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I on be- 
half of myself and Senators KEFAUVER, 
CARROLL, Dopp, Lonc of Missouri, WILEY, 
NEUBERGER, McNamara, MusKIE, and 
BARTLETT, introduce a _ truth-in-pack- 
aging bill. It represents my reaction 
to the exhaustive inquiry I conducted 
into packaging and labeling practices. 

This bill is designed to restore rational 
buying to the market place and to re- 
move to a considerable degree the gantlet 
of psychological traps, successive confu- 
sions and outright deceptions that to- 
day’s consumer must run whenever he 
passes down a supermarket aisle. 

Such practices operate as a blindfold 
to prevent consumers from getting the 
information they need and deserve from 
the packages of the products they buy. 

We believe that enforced honesty and 
straightforwardness in the marketplace 
can save the careful housewife hundreds 
of dollars each year. 

But this bill provides many benefits for 
the manufacturer, too. Above all, it will 
provide him with greater security in 
marketing packaged and labeled goods— 
a security derived from a clear under- 
standing of how basic information 
should be presented on the package and 
from the comforting knowledge that all 
his competitors must abide by the same 
standards. 

This is important because during our 
inquiry we found that many manufac- 
turers were apologetic about packaging 
practices but felt compelled to use them 
because their competitors did. 

The bill was a difficult one to write. 
We wanted to keep it fair and clear 
without seriously interfering with our 
society’s intricate marketing system. 

We began by listing packaging re- 
quirements that would be necessary for 
all consumer commodities, regardless of 
kind or class. . There are three of them: 

First. The net weight of a product 
should be displayed on the front panel 
of its package in a prominent and con- 
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spicuous manner, unadorned by qualify- 
ing abjectives. This would eliminate, 
for example, such absurdities as the 
giant half-quart. 

Second. Packages should contain no 
Pictures or illustrations that would de- 
ceive the consumer as to content. A 
can of succotash, for instance, should 
not carry a picture of a savory beef stew, 
even if that stew would be a logical end 
product for the can’s contents. Like- 
wise, chocolate chips should be as evi- 
dent in the cookies as they are in the 
package illustration. 

Third. Manufacturers should not be 
allowed to print cents-off deals, econ- 
omy-size designations and other infor- 
mation implying a price advantage on 
their packages. Implying a bargain by 
these methods presupposes a control 
over retail price that the manufacturer 
usually does not have. Our hearings ex- 
posed many abuses arising from these 
practices. Too often, the “cents-off” 
deal passes absolutely no savings to the 
customer. 

These three requirements will be ap- 
plied to every consumer item covered in 
the bill. How will they be promulgated 
and enforced? By two agencies—the 
Food and Drug Administration and the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The FDA will continue to have au- 
thority over the commodities currently 
within its jurisdiction—foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics. The authority of the FTC 
will extend to all other consumer com- 
modities. 

These three provisions are the only 
ones that will apply across the board to 
all consumer items covered in the bill. 

Of course, the bill proposes other regu- 
lations but the rest of them must be ap- 
plied on a product-by-product basis. 
Obviously, many directives that would 
be sensible for soap packagers would look 
silly if enforced on fish canners or ice 
cream manufacturers. 

So these regulations must be drawn up 
on what we call a product-line basis. 
At this point our procedures change. 

Remember, the three across-the-board 
regulations were to be promulgated by 
two agencies, the FDA and the FTC. 
However, on the product line directives, 
the FTC will have sole authority, re- 
gardless of what commodity is involved. 

What are some of the things the FTC 
may do? ‘There are six items. The 
FTC may: 

First. Establish weights and measures 
in which a commodity may be sold. For 
example, the FTC may find it reasonable 
for three competitors to sell their prod- 
uct by the pound instead of respective 
134%4-, 15%4-, and 17%4-ounce packages. 
In one product line we found packages 
of 69 different weights, all under three 
pounds. 

Second. Prevent the use of packages 
that may deceive the customer as to 
amount of content. This, for example, 
could bar the 6-inch cardboard tray 
holding the 4-inch candy bar. 

Third. Determine what sized pack- 
ages deserve designations such as 
“small,” “medium,” “large,” or “super.” 
Labels often disguise a package’s relative 
size. In toothpaste, for example, one 
witness told us she could not buy a 
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“small” tube. The sizes started with 
“large” and went up from there. 

Fourth. Establish “serving” stand- 
ards. How much filet of sole, for ex- 
ample, will “serve four“? One pound 
or four forksfull? The housewife de- 
serves some degree of certainty on this. 

Fifth. Establish standards describing 
the useful amount of product in a pack- 
age in those cases where weight is not 
meaningful. A detergent package, for 
example, might describe units of 
strength as well as the weight. 

Sixth. Require that adequate informa- 
tion regarding ingredients or composi- 
tion be printed prominently on the pack- 
age. The consumer should have a 
precise knowledge of what he is buying. 
Of course, proprietary trade formulas are 
expected. 

I have tried here to describe some of 
the more prominent features of the bill. 
I will ask at the conclusion of my re- 
marks that a detailed, section-by-section 
analysis be placed in the RECORD. 

Now let me return for a moment to 
the necessity for this bill. 

In the average supermarket today, 
there are aproximately 7,500 items as 
compared to 1,500 a decade ago. We 
heard that there may be 20,000 such 
products in the supermarket of the next 
decade. The sale of nondurable con- 
sumer commodities amounts to approxi- 
mately $80 billion a year. For the 
average family, such expenditures repre- 
sent one-third of the budget. Twenty 
billion dollars more are spent on the 
packaging of these commodities. We are 
dealing here with a large and significant 
sector of our economy. 

How does a consumer decide between 
these 7,500 products when he spends his 
nickels, dimes, and quarters in the neigh- 
borhood supermarket? 

Not too long ago the consumer received 
the basic information necessary for an 
informed purchase from the neighbor- 
hood grocer. Today, he must depend 
on the package and only the package. 
The package has become the salesman. 
It is necessary that this new package- 
salesman speak truthfully, accurately, 
informatively, and clearly. If it does 
not, the consumer cannot make a ra- 
tional choice between competing prod- 
ucts. 

Just how important is this “rational 
choice” to the operation of our free com- 
petitive economy and our democratic 
institutions? 

For effective operation our democratic 
system requires that the individual 
choose rationally. We accept this re- 
sponsibility as a part of our legacy of 
freedom whether we are selecting a can- 
didate for public office or selecting prod- 
ucts in the marketplace. 

Under our economic system, it is the 
consumer who decides what will be pro- 
duced for the marketplace and in what 
quantity. The consumer votes with dol- 
lars and his collective decisions steer 
the economy. But only when the col- 
lective decisions are wise ones can we 
depend on the economy to take an in- 
telligent course. 

But this responsibility cannot be dis- 
charged unless the information necessary 
a an informed choice is readily avail- 
able. 
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To the extent that the buyer cannot 
get easily from that package basic facts 
about the contents, the information 
channels from the marketplace to the 
source of production are clogged and 
there is distortion in the system. 

Our hearings clearly indicated that 
this is precisely what is happening. It 
is occurring in part because of the preva- 
lence of the following practices: Mean- 
ingless and confusing label information 
and illustrations; package sizes, shapes, 
and weights so odd as to make price 
comparisons almost an impossibility; 
misleading and deceptive promotions; 
lowering the weight or content of a pack- 
age while masking this loss in product 
from the consumer; inconspicuous and 
misleading content designations; pack- 
age designs and shapes that give a dis- 
torted impression of the amount of prod- 
uct within. 

These packaging and labeling practices 
have serious antitrust consequences. 

Our antitrust laws are designed to 
guarantee marketplace competition and 
all the consumer benefits that competi- 
tion brings. But the draftsmen of the 
basic acts did not anticipate the revolu- 
tionary developments in marketing 
methods. 

Consequently, the law still assumes 
that price is the major determining fac- 
tor in competition. That is, it assumes 
that if two products or services are ex- 
actly the same in quality, then price is 
the only remaining factor in the sale. 

We now have a clear indication that 
in many economic areas price competi- 
tion has become a fiction; that many 
manufacturers prefer not to compete on 
the basis of price. Rather, they prefer 
to compete in areas of nonprice competi- 
tion. 

Packaging and labeling is a principal 

form of nonprice competition in the con- 
sumable commodity field. It can be an 
expensive form of competition favoring 
the larger corporation. It has tended to 
obscure price competition with practices 
that make it almost impossible for the 
consumer to make valid price compari- 
sons. 
The antitrust laws are 50 years old. 
Hopefully, this bill will help bring them 
up to date, at least in this one area. This 
single measure will not be as effective— 
or as desirable—as a general overhaul of 
the antitrust laws but I feel it will cer- 
tainly help restore price competition as 
a meaningful and important factor. 

These packaging and labeling prac- 
tices also pose a threat of a different kind 
to this Nation. Some suggested that our 
hearings were useles because every Amer- 
ican housewife knows that “serves eight” 
on a package really means “serves four”; 
that “large,” “king size,” and “super” 
really mean “small,” “medium,” and 
“large.” 

If such an attitude has in fact been 
engendered by the morality of the mar- 
ketplace, then I submit we had better 
take a good, hard look at those practices 
that divide marketplace morality from 
the morality we expect in the home and 
the community. 

History shows that commercial moral- 
ity percolates into other segments of na- 
tional life. It is important therefore that 
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commercial practices conform to our tra- 
ditional virtues of honesty and truthful- 
ness. 

Of course, the basic purpose of this 
bill is more direct. It is to relieve the 
consumer of the confusing and deceptive 
practices that make rational choices dif- 
ficult. 

Sometimes, as I said, these practices 
serve as a blindfold. 

But at best they tend to allow only a 
distorted view of a product’s true nature 
and value so that each article must be 
judged as if reflected in a carnival mir- 
ror. 

Our economy is based on freedom of 
choice. Let us give the consumer a 
chance to make that choice a good one. 

Mr. President, this bill will not be 
acted upon in this session; but by intro- 
ducing it now, we invite study and dis- 
cussion. This bill has been carefully 
thought out, but I shall continue to wel- 
come fresh viewpoints and comments. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of the bill and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of it be printed 
at this point in the Recorp; and I ask 
that the bill lie on the table until the 
close of business on Thursday, September 
27, so that other Senators who may wish 
to do so may join in sponsoring it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and section-by-section analysis will be 
printed in the Recorp, and the bill will 
lie on the table, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

The bill (S. 3745) to amend the Clay- 
ton Act to prohibit restraints of trade 
carried into effect through the use of 
unfair and deceptive methods of packag- 
ing and labeling certain consumer com- 
modities distributed in commerce, and 
for other purposes; introduced by Mr. 
Hart (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Act entitled “An Act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730 et seq.); 15 
U.S.C. 12 et seq.), commonly known as the 
Clayton Act, is amended by inserting therein, 
immediately after section 3 thereof, the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Src. 3A. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in the packaging or labeling 
of any consumer commodity (as defined by 
this section) for distribution in commerce, 
or for any person (other than a common 
carrier for hire, a contract carrier for hire, or 
a freight forwarder for hire) engaged in the 
distribution in commerce of any packaged 
or labeled consumer commodity, to distribute 
or to cause to be distributed in commerce 
any such commodity if such commodity is 
contained in a package, or if there is affixed 
to that commodity a label, which does not 
conform to regulations promulgated pur- 
suant to this section. 

“(b) As soon as practicable after the ef- 
fective date of this section, regulations shall 
be promulgated to— 

“(1) require the net content, net weight, 
or both, of consumer commodities to be 
stated upon the front panel of packages con- 
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taining such commodities, and upon any 
labels affixed to such commodities; 

“(2) establish minimum standards with 
respect to the location and prominence of 
statements of the net content, net weight, or 
both, of such commodities (including mini- 
mum standards as to the type size and face 
in which such statements shall be made) ap- 
pearing upon packages containing any con- 
sumer commodity and upon labels affixed to 
any such commodity; 

“(3) prohibit the addition to such state- 
ments of net content or net weight of any 
qualifying words or phrases; 

“(4) prohibit the placement upon any 
package containing such commodity, or upon 
any label affixed thereto, of any printed mat- 
ter stating or representing by implication 
that such ty is offered for retail sale 
at a price lower than the ordinary and cus- 
tomary retail sale price, or that a retail sale 
price advantage is accorded to retail pur- 
chasers thereof by reason of the size of that 
package or the quantity of its contents; 

“(5) contain such exceptions to the fore- 
going requirements as the promulgating au- 
thority may determine to be required by the 
nature, form, or quantity of particular con- 
sumer commodities, except that no exception 
may be made if that exception would deprive 
consumers of reasonable opportunity to make 
rational comparisons between or among com- 
peting products; and 

“(6) prevent the placement, upon any 
package in which such commodity is dis- 
tributed for retail sale, of any illustration or 
pictorial matter which may deceive retail 
purchasers in any respect as to the contents 
of that package. 

“(c) (1) Regulations under subsection (b) 
shall be promulgated by— 

“(A) the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, with respect to any consumer 
commodity which is a food, drug, or a cos- 
metic, as each such term is defined by sec- 
tion 201 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 321); and 

“(B) the Federal Trade Commission with 
respect to any other consumer commodity. 

“(2) Such regulations adopted by the Sec- 
retary and by the Commission shall be uni- 
form in content and application to the great- 
est practicable extent, as determined by 
consultation between the Secretary and the 
Commission. 

“(d) Whenever the Federal Trade Com- 
mission determines that additional regula- 
tions are necessary to establish or preserve 
fair competition between or among compet- 
ing products by enabling consumers to make 
rational comparisons with respect to price 
and other qualities, or to prevent the decep- 
tion of consumers as to such products, the 
Commission may promulgate under this sub- 
section with respect to a consumer com- 
modity of any class or kind regulations effec- 
tive to— 

“(1) establish reasonable weights or quan- 
tities, or fractions or multiples thereof, in 
which that commodity shall be distributed 
for retail sale; 

“(2) prevent the distribution of that com- 
modity for retail sale in packages of sizes, 
shapes, or dimensional proportions which 
may deceive retail purchasers as to the 
weight, quantity, or number of the contents 
thereof; 

“(3) establish and define standards of 
designations of size (other than statements 
of net weight or net contents) which may 
be used to characterize quantitatively the 
contents of packages containing that com- 
modity; 

“(4) establish and define the weight, quan- 
tity, or number of any commodity which 
shall constitute a serving, if that commodity 
is distributed to retail purchasers in a pack- 
age or with a label which bears a repre- 
sentation as to the number of servings 
provided by the quantity contained in that 
package or to which that label is affixed; 
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“(5) establish and define standards for 
the quantitative designation of the contents 
of packages containing any consumer com- 
modity of a kind which cannot meaningfully 
be designated quantitatively in terms of 
weight or number; and 

“(6) require that adequate information 
with respect to the ingredients and com- 
position of any consumer commodity (other 
than information concerning proprietary 
trade formulas) be placed in a prominent 
position upon packages containing that com- 
modity and upon labels affixed thereto. 

“(e)(1) In the promulgation of regula- 
tions under subsection (d), persons who 
would be affected thereby, and other agencies 
of the Government having special compe- 
tence with respect to the subject of those 
regulations, shall be consulted as to the 
scope, application, form, and effect thereof. 

“(2) All regulations adopted under this 
section shall be promulgated in conformity 
with the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

“(3) Any regulation promulgated under 
this section may be modified by the promul- 
gating authority, upon the initiative of that 
authority, or upon application made by any 

n affected by that regulation, whenever 
such authority determines, after notice and 
hearing, that such modification is necessary 
to conform to any change occurring in the 
method of packaging, labeling, distributing, 
or marketing of any consumer commodity. 

“(4) No regulation promulgated under 
this section shall prevent any person engaged 
at any time in the sale of any consumer 
commodity at retail to ultimate purchasers 
thereof from placing upon any such com- 
modity, or upon any package containing that 
commodity, any marking which states the 
true and correct retail sale price at which 
such person at that time is offering that 
commodity for sale to such purchasers. 

“(f) Upon written request made, by the 
officer or agency authorized or directed by 
this section to establish packaging or label- 
ing regulations as to any consumer com- 
modity of any class or kind, to any producer 
or distributor thereof. such producer or dis- 
tributor shall transmit promptly to that offi- 
cer or agency a true and correct sample of 
each package and label used or to be used 
by that producer or distributor for or in 
connection with the distribution in com- 
merce of any particularly described consumer 
commodity of that class or kind. Any per- 
son who, with intent to evade compliance 
with the requirement of this subsection, 
fails to transmit any such sample to such 
authority promptly upon receipt of such 
request shall be fined not more than $1,000, 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 

“(g) (1) Any consumer commodity intro- 
duced or delivered for introduction into 
commerce in violation of any regulation pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare under subsection (b) 
of this section while that regulation is in 
force and in effect shall be deemed to be 
misbranded within the meaning of chapter 
III of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

“(2) Authority to enforce compliance with 
regulations promulgated by the Federal 
Trade Commission under subsection (b) or 
subsection (d) of this section is hereby 
vested in the Federal Trade Commission, and 
such authority shall be exercised in the man- 
ner provided by section 11 of this Act. The 
remedy provided by section 16 of this Act 
shall be available to any person threatened 
with loss or damage by any violation of any 
such regulation while that regulation is in 
force and in effect. 

“(h) Each officer or agency required or au- 
thorized by this section to promulgate regu- 
lations for the packaging or labeling of any 
consumer commodity shall transmit to the 
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Congress in January of each year a report 
containing a full and complete descriptions 
of the activities of that officer or agency for 
the administration and enforcement of this 
section during the preceding calendar year. 

“(i) A copy of each regulation promul- 
gated under this section shall be transmitted 
promptly to the Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards, who shall (1) transmit 
copies thereof to all appropriate State officers 
and agencies, and (2) furnish to such State 
officers and agencies information and assist- 
ance to promote to the greatest practicable 
extent uniformity in State and Federal 
standards for the packaging and labeling of 
consumer commodities. 

“(j) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘consumer commodity’, ex- 
cept as otherwise specifically provided by this 
paragraph, means any consumable or non- 
durable article or commodity of any kind 
or class customarily produced or distributed 
for sale through retail sales agencies or in- 
strumentalities for personal or household use 
or consumption. Such term does not include 
(A) any meat, meat product, poultry, or 
poultry product, or any commodity subject 
to the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act, with respect to which the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
prescribe packaging or labeling requirements; 
(B) any beverage subject to packaging or 
labeling requirements imposed under chap- 
ter 51 of the internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
or (C) any household appliance, equipment, 
furniture, furnishing, or other durable and 
nonconsumable article or commodity; 

“(2) the term ‘package’ means any con- 
tainer or wrapping in which any consumer 
commodity is enclosed for use in the delivery 
or display of that commodity to retail pur- 
chasers thereof, but does not include ship- 
ping containers or wrappings used solely for 
the transportation of such commodity in 
bulk or in quantity to wholesale or retail dis- 
tributors thereof; 

“(3) the term ‘label’ means any written, 
printed, or graphic matter affixed to any con- 
sumer commodity; and 

“(4) the term ‘person’ includes any firm, 
corporation, or association.” 

(b) The amendment made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the sixth 
month beginning after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


The section-by-section analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. Hart is as follows: 
ANALYSIS OF TRUTH IN PACKAGING BILL 
INTRODUCTION 


The bill amends the Clayton Act by adding 
a new section, (3a) (to take effect 6 months 
after enactment), for the purpose of prohib- 
iting restraints of trade carried into effect 
through the use of unfair and decepitive 
methods of packaging and labeling certain 
consumer commodities as defined by this 
section. 

SECTION 3a 


Subsection (a) makes it unlawful for any 
person to package or label any consumer 
commodity (as defined by subsection (J) (1) ) 
or to distribute in commerce any packaged 
or labeled commodities which do not con- 
form to the regulations promulgated under 
this bill. 

Subsection (b) directs that the following 
regulations be promulgated: 

1. To require that net content, net weight 
statements, or both, be stated upon the front 
panel of packages and labels. 

2. To establish minimum standards with 
respect to the location and prominence of 
net weight or content statements (including 
minimum standards relating to type size 
and face) 

3. To prohibit the addition of any qualify- 
ing words or phrases to net content or weight 
statements. 
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4. To prohibit the printing on packages of 
information stating or implying that the 
product is being offered for sale at a price 
lower than the customary retail price or that 
a price advantage is being accorded to the 
purchaser because of the size or quantity of 
the package. (This does not apply to the 
ultimate retailer.) 

5. To make provision for exceptions to the 
foregoing requirements when necessary be- 
cause of the nature, form or quantity of the 
product. 

6. To prevent placing illustrations or pic- 
torial matter on packages which may de- 
ceive the purchaser as to the contents. 

Subsection (c)(1) (a and b) require that 
the regulations under subsection (b) as set 
forth above shall be promulgated by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with respect to foods, drugs or cosmetics and 
by the Federal Trade Commissions with re- 
spect to all other commodities. 

2. Provides that regulations promulgated 
by the FDA and FTC shall be as uniform in 
content and extent as possible. 

Subsection (d) gives the FTC discretion to 
establish additional regulations on a prod- 
uct-by-product basis. Its authority under 
this subsection extends to all consumer 
commodities encompassed by the bill. This 
authority may be used when necessary to 
establish or preserve fair competition by en- 
abling consumers to make rational compari- 
sons between competing products and when 
necessary to prevent consumer deception. 
Such regulations may be promulgated only 
to: 

1. Establish reasonable weights or quan- 
tities in which a product can be sold. 

2. Prevent the sale of a commodity in a 
package whose size, shape or proportions 
may deceive purchasers as to the weight or 
the quantity of the product within the 
package. 

3. Establish standards of size terminology 
such as “small,” “medium,” or “large.” 

4. Establish “serving” standards. 

5. Establish standards to designate the 
quantitative contents of a package where net 
weight or number is not meaningful. 

6. Require that adequate information 
about the content ingredients or composi- 
tion be displayed prominently on the pack- 
age or label with the exception of informa- 
tion concerning proprietary trade formulas. 

Subsection (e) : 

1. Provides that in promulgating regula- 
tions under subsection (d) the FTC shall 
consult with persons who would be affected 
by their application and shall also consult 
with other Government agencies having spe- 
cial competence with respect to the subject 
matter. Consultation shall be directed to 
the scope, application, form and effect of the 
regulation. This subsection anticipates the 
“trade conference” concept presently being 
utilized by the FTC. 

2. Provides that all regulations shall be 
promulgated in conformity with the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 

3. Provides that any regulations may be 
modified on the initiative of the promulgat- 
ing authority or by affected persons when 
changes in marketing methods and tech- 
niques make it necessary. 

4. Provides that nothing in this bill shall 
be construed to prevent a person engaged 
in retail sales to ultimate purchasers from 
marking on any package or label the cor- 
rect retail price at which the product is be- 
ing offered for sale. 

Subsection (f) authorizes the promul- 
gating authority or the appropriate officer 
thereof to make a, written request of any 
producer or distributor for a correct sample 
of any package or label he is presently using 
or intends to use. Failure to promptly for- 
ward the requested samples with intent to 
avoid compliance is punishable by a fine of 
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not more than $1,000, or not more than a 
year’s imprisonment, or both. 

Subsection (g): 

1. Provides that if a commodity is put into 
commerce in violation of a regulation pro- 
mulgated by the FDA, it shall be deemed 
“misbranded” within the meaning of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act and subject 
to the penalties provided therein. This 
includes seizure, injunction, or criminal 
sanctions, depending on the circumstances 
involved and the discretion of the agency. 

2. Provides that if a commodity is put into 
eommerce in violation of a regulation pro- 
mulgated by the FTC, the enforcement pro- 
cedures of section 11 of the Clayton Act shall 
apply. Section 11 details the procedure for 
issuance, enforcement, and review of cease- 
and-desist orders. The remedy available in 
section 16 of the Clayton Act is also pro- 
vided for. Section 16 details the procedure 
for private litigants to obtain injunctive re- 
lief when threatened with loss or damage 
by violation of any regulation promulgated 
under this act. 

Subsection (h) provides that the FDA and 
FTC shall transmit to Congress a yearly re- 
port of their activities under this act. 

Subsection (i) provides that a copy of 
each regulation promulgated under this bill 
shall be forwarded to the National Bureau 
of Standards. The Bureau is directed to 
transmit copies to the appropriate State 
agencies and officials and furnish informa- 
tion and assistance to the States for the 
purpose of promoting uniformity between 
State and Federal standards. 

This subsection anticipates the utilization 
of the Bureau of Weights and Measures in 
working with State officials or agencies on 
a voluntary basis to make State and Federal 
packaging and labeling regulations conform 
to the greatest practicable extent. 

Subsection (j): 

1. Defines the term “consumer commod- 
ity.” The term means any consumable or 
nondurable article or commodity of any kind 
or class customarily produced or distributed 
for sale through retail outlets for personal 
or household use or consumption. 

It also lists the following exclusions: Meat 
and meat products, poultry and poultry 
products and insecticides, fungicides and 
rodenticides with respect to which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to pre- 
scribe packaging and labeling requirements; 
any alcoholic beverage subject to the pack- 
aging and labeling requirements of chapter 
51 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
any household appliance, equipment, furni- 
ture, furnishing, or other durable and non- 
consumable article or commodity. 

2. Defines “package” to mean any con- 
tainer or wrapping in which a consumer 
commodity is enclosed for use in the delivery 
or display of the product to consumers. It 
exempts shipping containers or wrappings 
used solely for shipping the product to 
wholesale or retail distributors. 

3. Defines “label” to mean any written, 
printed, or graphic matter affixed to a con- 
sumer commodity. 

4. Defines “person” to include any firm, 
corporation, or association, 


Mr. CARROLL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I was privileged to be on the 
floor of the Senate when the able and 
distinguished junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart] introduced the truth- 
in-packaging bill and made his ex- 
planatory remarks in regard to it. 

Mr. President, as the Senate knows, 
the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, of which I am a member, 
has over recent months been investigat- 
ing packaging and labeling practices in 
consumer merchandise. During the 
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course of these hearings, we uncovered 
extensive evidence of packaging and 
labeling tricks, confusions and decep- 
tions. 

As every housewife knows, it is next 
to impossible to determine in the super- 
market whether 85 cents for 1642 ounces 
is a better buy than the super economy 
size of 29 ounces for $1.49. Often 
enough, we have found that the supposed 
“bargain” is actually no bargain at all. 

By and large, the consumer manu- 
facturer packs and labels his goods in 
an efficient, fair and honest manner. 
There are exceptions, however; there 
are manufacturers who take advantage 
of their customers and of their competi- 
tors by utilizing deceptive packaging 
methods. 

I am very pleased that the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], who has 
done such an excellent job conducting 
these hearings for our subcommittee, is 
now introducing a constructive bill to 
see that these unfair competitive prac- 
tices are stopped. 

Iam pleased to join with Senator HART 
today as a cosponsor of this bill. 

I am aware that this measure was a 
very difficult one to write and I would 
not be surprised if the bill is not changed 
in one way or another as it goes through 
the legislative process. 

It is important that such legislation 
as this be very carefully drawn so that 
it will not interfere with our free 
society’s marketing system. 

It is important that the legislation 
treat all competitors equally and fairly 
and that it serves the interest of the 
consumer and the public. Senator 
Hart's bill does, I believe, meet these 
three criteria. 

This bill provides three requirements 
that all consumer packaging must fol- 
low: 

First. The net weight of a product 
must be displayed on the front panel 
of a package in a prominent manner. 
This will eliminate such psychological 
deceptions as the bottle labeled as a 
“giant half quart.” 

Second. A package may carry no pic- 
ture or illustration which would deceive 
the consumer as to the content of the 
package—for instance if there is beef 
in the stew on the label, there must be 
beef in the stew in the can. 

Third. Manufacturers will not be 
allowed to print designations implying 
a price advantage on their packages— 
such as “cents off” or “economy size.” 
Often enough we have found these giant 
economy sales passed no savings at all 
on to the consumer. 

This bill also proposes other regula- 
tions which would be applied on a prod- 
uct-by-product basis. 

These will attempt to deal with such 
cases as the 3-inch candy bar in the 5- 
inch package; the product line in which 
we discovered packages of 69 different 
weights all under 3 pounds; and the 
products which come in 3 sizes “large,” 
“giant,” and “super economy.” 

The average supermarket today has 
approximately 7,500 items. If the mod- 
ern housewife is to shop intelligently 
and to make her purchasing decisions 
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rationally she must have the informa- 
tion necessary for making an informed 
choice. 

I am pleased to add my name as a 
cosponsor of this bill. 


PROPOSED PUBLICATION AS SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT OF “RATIFICA- 
TIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I submit, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution providing for the printing as 
a Senate document the manuscript book 
entitled Ratifications of the Constitu- 
tion,” which is the transitional record 
book of the Constitution. My reasons 
for making the request are as follows: 

It has been brought to my attention 
by Mr. Denys P. Myers, a distinguished 
scholar and a student of the Constitu- 
tion and of constitutional history, that a 
master file of constitutional documents 
is not available in a consolidated print. 

Mr. Myers was formerly research li- 
brarian at the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, and more recently has 
been associated with the Department of 
State, first as its legal specialist in in- 
ternational organization, and later as 
historian. My own acquaintance with 
Mr. Myers’ scholarship dates from 1939, 
when, as Governor of Massachusetts, my 
attention was drawn to a publication by 
him which showed that the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts had never rati- 
fied the Bill of Rights. Thanks to Mr. 
2 ri we promptly remedied that over- 

ght. 

Last year the Senate adopted a reso- 
lution, which I submitted, authorizing 
the printing as a Senate document of 
a literal print of the Constitution with 
historical notes by Mr. Myers—Senate 
Document 49. Mr. Myers included in 
his notes a memorandum study under 
the title “For a Master File of the Con- 
stitution.” He pointed out that in the 
early days of the Government the Con- 
stitution was not handled with the same 
degree of procedural accuracy as is usu- 
ally afforded such state documents. In 
1789, records were casually transferred 
from the old government to the new. No 
formal file of the Constitution as a docu- 
ment was established or maintained until 
a file of its amendments was set by the 
act of April 20, 1818. 

A master file of constitutional docu- 
ments would consist of the text of the 
Constitution in authenticated form, the 
instruments of its ratification, and the 
similar papers relating to the amend- 
ments, Senate Document No. 49—87th 
Congress, 1st session—provides the au- 
thenticated print of the Constitution. 
The proposed document would complete 
the series of constitutional documents. 

Mr. Myers has determined, through 
careful research, that the manuscript 
book entitled Ratifications of the Con- 
stitution,” which is contained among the 
records of the Department of State in 
the National Archives, is the transi- 
tional record book of the Constitution. 
It is the executive record book by which 
the Constitution of the United States 
of America was transmitted from the 
United States in Congress assembled, 
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which initiated the Constitution, to the 
Government of the United States of 
America, which was established thereby. 

These documents, which form an im- 
portant part of our constitutional his- 
tory, are at present not generally or 
readily available in the libraries and 
universities of our country. The most 
recent print of the ratifications was in 
1894, when the first of four volumes of 
the “Documentary History of the Con- 
stitution” was published by the Depart- 
ment of State. These volumes, while 
technically correct, are, however, a 
documentary morass, and have not been 
used effectively by students in the field. 
Mr. President, a modern print of the 
“Ratifications of the Constitution“ 
would be a useful document for students 
and scholars interested in the period of 
transition from the Articles of Confed- 
eration to the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The resolution (S. Res. 398) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Whereas the United States in Congress as- 
sembled on February 21, 1787, resolved that 
a convention be held “for the sole and express 
purpose of revising the Articles of Confeder- 
ation and reporting to Congress and the 
several legislatures such alterations and pro- 
visions therein as shall when agreed to in 
Congress and confirmed by the States render 
the Federal Constitution adequate to the 
exigencies of the Government and the preser- 
vation of the Union”; and 

Whereas the Federal Convention trans- 
mitted as its report to the United States 
in Congress assembled the Constitution of 
September 17, 1787, in the dual form of a 
signed engrossed copy and a printed text; 
and 

Whereas the United States in Congress as- 
sembled on September 28, 1787, resolved that 
this report “be transmitted to the several 
legislatures, in order to be submitted to a 
Convention of Delegates chosen in each State 
by the people thereof”; and 

Whereas Charles Thomson, Secretary of 
Congress, set up a record book entitled Rati- 
fications of the Constitution” in which were 
entered verbatim the successive acts by which 
the report of the Federal Convention was 
ratified by the States in sufficient number to 
establish it as the Constitution of the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas the relevant portion of that record 
book was incorporated in the official Journal 
of the United States in Congress Assembled 
as an appendix to its resolution of September 
13, 1788, which provided for the operation of 
the Government of the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas President George Washington on 
July 24, 1789, gave Roger Alden, Deputy 
Secretary, custody of the “books, records, and 
papers of the late Congress,” which the Act 
of September 15, 1789, directed to be de- 
posited in the Department of State; and 

Whereas the said books, records, and pa- 
pers were transferred under that Act to the 
Department of State when Roger Alden as 
their custodian was appointed chief clerk of 
that Department; and 

Whereas the Department of State com- 
pleted the entry of action by States relating 
to the Constitution in the record book en- 
titled “Ratifications of the Constitution” 
through the ratification by the new State of 
Vermont dated January 10, 1791, and in- 
cluded therein ratifications to that date of 
the amendments comprising the Bill of 
Rights which were proposed by the resolution 
of the Congress of September 25, 1789; and 

Whereas the Bill of Rights became by rati- 
fication a part of the Constitution by Decem- 
ber 15, 1791; and 
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Whereas the manuscript book entitled 
“Ratifications of the Constitution" is the 
executive record book by which the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America was 
transmitted from the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, which initiated the Consti- 
tution, to the Government of the United 
States of America, which was established 
thereby; and 

Whereas Denys P. Myers, a recognized au- 
thority upon the history of the Constitution, 
has tendered his services, without cost to the 
Government, for the editing of that record 
book and the preparation of an appropriate 
introduction to a proposed printing thereof: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the manuscript book en- 
titled “Ratifications of the Constitution” 
contained among the records of the Depart- 
ment of State in the National Archives, as 
edited by Denys P. Myers, together with an 
appropriate introduction thereto prepared 
by him, be printed as a Senate document, 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the majority leader to give 
this little resolution their earnest con- 
sideration, in order that it may be acted 
on at this session. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Was the manuscript to 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
has referred written in connection with 
any Senate activity? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The document 
was Senate Document No. 49, 87th Con- 
gress, 1st session. It was printed under a 
resolution which I submitted last year, 
and was a literal print of the Constitu- 
tion, with historical notes by Mr. Myers. 

Mr. MORSE. My question is this: Was 
Mr. Myers’ work performed in any way 
as an Official Government service? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Oh, no; that is 
not my understanding. 

Mr. MORSE. So this is a case in 
which a great scholar has written a 
scholarly work? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Why does not he get the 
Harvard Press or the Columbia Press or 
some other publishing house to publish 
it? Why should the Senate publish as 
an official document a scholarly piece of 
work by some scholar? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I under- 
stand, it is a continuation of what was 
done last year, and is to bring up to date 
the records which were published last. 
The most recent print of the ratifica- 
tions was in 1894, when the first of four 
volumes of the “Documentary History of 
the Constitution” was published by the 
Department of State. These volumes, 
while technically correct, are, however, a 
documentary morass, and have not been 
used effectively by students in the field. 

This is an effort, as I understand, to 
put into one volume the notes concerning 
the period between the transition from 
the Articles of Confederation to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. I am only seeking in- 
formation, because I am not clear in my 
mind as to what it is that the Senator 
from Massachusetts seeks to get the Sen- 
ate to publish as a Senate document. 
Who asked Mr. Myers to produce his first 
scholarly work? 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I assume that 
Mr. Myers wrote it on his own. He is a 
former research librarian at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, at Tufts 
College, and more recently has been as- 
sociated with the Department of State, 
first as its legal specialist in interna- 
tional organization, and later as his- 
torian. 

As I said a moment ago, Mr. Myers 
first came to my attention when, during 
my service as Governor of Massachu- 
setts, my attention was drawn to a pub- 
lication by him which showed that the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts had 
never ratified the Bill of Rights. Thanks 
to Mr. Myers, Massachusetts proceeded 
to ratify the Bill of Rights in 1939. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it well that the 
Senator from Massachusetts has submit- 
ted the resolution, but I think it would 
be very wise for the Senate to give very 
thorough consideration to this proposal. 
In our country there are many scholars 
who are doing some very interesting re- 
search, but often they have difficulty 
finding a publisher for their subject 
matter. I think we had better take a 
long look at any proposal to have the 
Senate turn itself into a publishing 
house to publish every scholarly work 
which may not be published by some 
other publishing house. I respectfully 
say that it seems to me this is the type 
of academic scholarship work which 
should be published by private enter- 
prise. 

It ought to be published by universi- 
ties. It ought to be published by re- 
search centers or foundations. My 
opinion is tentative. I am open to 
conviction. But I raise the question here 
that we had better take a long look at 
any resolution which proposes that, be- 
cause someone had prepared a very 
scholarly work on the Constitution, 
therefore we ought to publish it as a 
Senate document. I think we ought to 
have proof, may I suggest to the ma- 
jority leader, on thorough hearings, of, 
first, that this work cannot be published 
by private enterprise; second, that it 
cannot be published by the academic 
presses of this country. 

If every time someone does a piece 
of scholarly work on American history, 
it is desired to have it published as a 
Senate document, where is the end of 
that going to be? Offhand, I can think 
of the authors of many scholarly works 
that are now in manuscript form who 
would welcome the precedent the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts proposes before 
the Senate. 

I raise very serious offhand questions 
about it. Again, may I say to the major- 
ity leader, when this resolution comes 
up for hearing, I want to be heard. Ido 
not want to be put in the position I was 
in last Friday when a bill came up for 
consideration that I knew nothing about, 
when I was not asked to testify on the 
bill. I serve notice now that I want to 
be heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, will the Senator 
from Oregon tell the Senator from Mon- 
tana which bill he is referring to which 
was considered last Friday? 

Mr. MORSE. The fish hotel bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, the fish bill, 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have not asked unanimous consent to 
have this resolution considered without 
its going to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. I simply call it to the 
attention of the President pro tempore 
and the majority leader, who are on the 
Rules Committee, with the hope that it 
may be acted on in this session. 

While this work has been done by Mr. 
Myers, it becomes a part of the official 
records of the adoption of the American 
Constitution. It is simply an effort to 
make it more available. It is one more 
little volume which would be a part of 
the official documents and would make 
available in consolidated form informa- 
tion on the adoption of the Constitution 
oo the papers that went into that his- 


ry. 

I hope the majority leader and the 
President pro tempore, as members of 
the Rules Committee, may give their 
attention and consideration to this mat- 
ter. I have no objection to the Senator 
from Oregon appearing, of course. If 
there are any fundamental objections, 
I would not press the resolution; but, as 
I understand, this is just a part of the 
historical effort to put into consolidated 
form papers that concern our early his- 
tory. Certainly, we would want that 
information readily available. 

Mr. President, the minority leader 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] has called my attention 
to the fact that he is a member of the 
Rules Committee, too. I hope he will 
also give the matter earnest considera- 
tion, along with the majority leader and 
the President pro tempore. I am sorry 
I omitted reference to the minority 
leader in my original reference. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to assure the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the Senator from Oregon, and 
the Senator from Illinois that, if there 
are any more hearings held by the Rules 
Committee, one of the three Senators 
will be invited to participate as a mem- 
ber of the committee, and the other two 
Senators will be invited to come before 
the committee as witnesses. 


PROTECTION OF THE GOLDEN 
EAGLE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I submit 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
me, to the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 489) 
to provide protection for the golden 
eagle. I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments lie on the table for 1 day, 
and then be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON ROCK RIVER, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
(S. DOC. NO. 142) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Cuavez], I present a letter from the 
Secretary of the Army, transmitting a 
report dated August 29, 1962, from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, together with accompanying pa- 
pers and an illustration, on a review of 
the report on Rock River, Rockford, Ill., 
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requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted March 31, 1953, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report be printed 
as a Senate document, with an illus- 
tration, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON KAW RESERVOIR, ARKANSAS 
RIVER, OKLA. (S. DOC. NO. 143) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHavez], I present a letter from the 
Secretary of the Army, transmitting a 
report dated July 6, 1962, from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
together with accompanying papers and 
illustrations, on a review of the report 
on the Kaw Reservoir, Arkansas River, 
Okla., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted February 21, 1958. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report be printed 
as a Senate document, with illustrations, 
and referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS 
ON LAKE KEMP, WICHITA RIVER, 
TEX. (S. DOC. NO. 144) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHAVEZ], I present a letter from 
the Secretary of the Army, transmit- 
ting a report dated August 28, 1962, from 
the Chief of Engineers, Department of 
the Army, together with accompanying 
papers and illustrations, on a review of 
the reports on Lake Kemp, Wichita 
River, Tex., requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, adopted April 16, 1959. I 
ask unanimous consent that the reports 
be printed as a Senate document, with 
illustrations, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS 
ON HUGO RESERVOIR, KIAMICHI 
RIVER, OKLA. (S. DOC. NO. 145) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHAVEZ], I present a letter from 
the Secretary of the Army, transmitting 
a report dated August 24, 1962, from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, together with accompanying pa- 
pers and illustrations, on a review of the 
reports on the Hugo Reservoir, Kiamichi 
River, Okla., requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, U.S. 
Senate, adopted January 28,1955. Iask 
unanimous consent that the reports be 
printed as a Senate document, with 
illustrations, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON CANAVERAL HARBOR, FLA. 
(S. DOC. NO. 140) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez], I present a letter 
from the Secretary of the Army, trans- 
mitting a report dated July 6, 1962, from 
the Chief of Engineers, Department of 
the Army, together with accompanying 
papers and illustrations, on a review of 
the report on Canaveral Harbor, Fila., 
requested by a resolution of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted April 26, 1951. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report be printed 
as a Senate document, with illustra- 
tions, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF INTERIM REPORT ON 
LACKAWANNA RIVER, PA. (S. DOC. 
NO. 141) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHavez], I present a letter from the 
Secretary of the Army, transmitting a 
report dated July 30, 1962, from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, together with accompanying pa- 
pers and illustrations, on an interim re- 
port on the Lackawanna River, Pa., 
requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted September 14, 1955. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed as a Senate document with illus- 
trations, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF INTERIM REPORT ON 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN FLOR- 
IDA PROJECT, SHINGLE CREEK 
BASIN, FLA. (S. DOC. NO. 139) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CuHavez], I present a letter from the 
Secretary of the Army, transmitting a 
report dated July 27, 1962, from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
together with accompanying papers and 
illustrations, on an interim report on 
the central and southern Florida proj- 
ect, Shingle Creek Basin, requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate, adopted November 
15, 1954. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, with illustrations, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 

acting chairman of the Committee on 

Foreign Relations, I desire to announce 

that today the Senate received the nom- 

inations of Llewellyn E. Thompson, of 

Colorado, a Foreign Service officer of 
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the class of career Ambassador, to be 
Ambassador at Large; Hollis B. Chenery, 
of California, to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Program Review and Coordi- 
nation, Agency for International De- 
velopment; Dr. Leona Baumgartner, of 
New York, to be Assistant Administrator 
for Human Resources and Social De- 
velopment, Agency for International 
Development. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
these pending nominations may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of their receipt in the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 11732) to amend 
section 305 of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1023. An act to amend the Act of Au- 
gust 20, 1954 (68 Stat. 752), in order to pro- 
vide for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of additional features of the 
Talent division of the Rogue River Basin 
reclamation project, Oregon; and 

H.R. 1960. An act to amend chapter 85 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating 
to the jurisdiction of the United States dis- 
trict courts, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 11732) to amend sec- 
tion 305 of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr, KEFAUVER: 

Address by him on the subject “Railroad 
Mergers and Monopoly,” delivered at the 
Metropolitan Railway Employees’ rally in 
-New York City on September 19, 1962. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address by him over Wis- 
consin radio stations during weekend of 
September 22 and 23, 1962; and supplement- 
al statement, by him, relating to conserva- 
‘tion. 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

Remarks by Vice President JOHNSON before 
a conference of the Commission on the 
Status of Women, September 24, 1962. 

Statement by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
correspondence relating to President’s Com- 
mission on Status of Women. 


JANINA TEKLA GRUSZKOS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
September 18, 1962, the Committee on 
the Judiciary reported H.R. 9472, with 
amendments. Information has since 
been received that an administrative 
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remedy is available in the case of one 
beneficiary included in the Dill, as 
amended, and legislation in his behalf 
is no longer necessary. 

The bill was passed on Friday last. 

I ask unanimous consent, in view of 
that statement, that the votes by which 
the committee amendment to H.R. 9472 
was agreed to and ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read the third 
time and passed, be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment in lieu 
of the committee amendment, and move 
that the amendment be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana to the committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Janina Tekla 
Gruszkos may be classified as an eligible 
orphan within the meaning of section 101 
(b) (1) F), and a petition may be filed in 
behalf of the said Janina Tekla Gruszkos by 
Veronica Gruszkos, a citizen of the United 
States, pursuant to section 205(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act subject to 
all the conditions in that section relating to 
eligible orphans. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
ampnameng and the third reading of the 

ill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. The bill was read the third time, 
and passed. 


IT IS PEOPLE WHO COUNT IN THE 
LONG RUN 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
later in the week the Senate will be 
giving consideration to our foreign as- 
sistance appropriation. I am glad that, 
since President Kennedy was inaugu- 
rated, it is termed “foreign assistance” 
instead of “mutual security,” as it was 
mistakenly called during the previous 
administration. 

I hope consideration will be given to 
cutting off economic aid, and certainly 
cutting off all military aid, to dictator- 
ship regimes. I particularly feel that 
we should stop, look, and listen before 
we appropriate any money whatever for 
Duvalier, the bloody and tyrannical dic- 
tator of Haiti, and for Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco, dictator of Spain. 

The expiration date, in September 
1963, of our military pact with Franco’s 
Spain is not in the too far distant future. 
It appears to me that it becomes impera- 
tive that we reevaluate a policy whereby 
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we are, in effect, a party to the oppres- 
sion of the Spanish people by a ruthless 
dictator. That is what Francisco Franco 
is, and has been through the years. 

Do we need these bases to the extent 
they were needed when we entered into 
the original leases? 

It will be remembered that we treated 
Batista, the Cuban dictator, with the 
same kind of cordiality that we have 
been giving and now extend to Franco. 
In Cuba the people rose up against the 
tyrant Batista. As a result, the Com- 
munist tyrant Castro seized power and 
now rules this hapless country. It is 
more than likely that the Spanish people 
will soon overthrow their oppressor. At 
any rate, it is just a matter of time. 
Twenty-six years ago the free world in- 
directly helped bring Franco and fascism 
to power by refusing to adequately aid 
a country searching for freedom—the 
Spanish Republic. It can now, if it 
chooses, help bring communism to power 
in Spain by continuing to aid the Fascist 
dictator, Generalissimo Franco. I fear 
this may occur unless we change our 
course of conduct. 

Mr. President, the anti-Franco tide 
within Spain is rising while our policy 
in Spain takes a siesta. The Communist 
underground in Spain is thriving. Its 
efficiency is demonstrated by the speed 
with which radio Moscow reports on local 
Spanish developments. ‘Trained Com- 
munist agents have infiltrated the coun- 
try in large numbers. Communist prop- 
aganda is zealously identifying United 
States aid with the Franco regime. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
we cannot afford to ignore the fact that 
the situation in Spain could easily erupt 
into turmoil. Daily we read and hear 
reports of the growing resistance to the 
regime. This is the political atmosphere 
on which communism thrives. Should 
a revolution occur, power might easily 
gravitate toward the extreme left, unless 
the Western democracies take appropri- 
ate action. The Red bear may leapfrog 
cross the Pyrenees. The entire military 
and political posture of the NATO alli- 
ance might then be placed in serious 
jeopardy. 

Mr. President, let us not be deceived 
by high-powered publicity campaigns 
staged by well-paid lobbyists and public 
relations experts no doubt spending 
American foreign assistance funds to lull 
Americans into the belief that the people 
of Spain are happy and content under 
the reign of a benevolent and kindly dic- 
tator. We were told that about the 
Batista regime in Cuba. We were told 
that about the Trujillo tyranny. How 
long will it take our policymakers to 
learn from the lamp of experience? 

The Government of Spain is a military 
dictatorship dependent upon the army 
and the secret police for its survival. 
Spaniards have been deprived of even 
the rudiments of civil liberty. Freedom 
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of assembly, of speech, and of the press 
are nonexistent. Thousands languish in 
prisons for political crimes. They have 
been denied trial and the right to face 
their accusers. Thousands more have 
faced the firing squads. Citizens cannot 
move freely within their own country. 
The ruling class, swollen with wealth and 
power, lives in splendor. Yet, millions 
of Spanish people continue to live in 
abject poverty and have lost hope and 
confidence in Franco and his military 
rule by whim and decree of their un- 
fortunate country. Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco is chief of state, com- 
mander in chief of the armed forces, 
Prime Minister, and head of the only 
legal political party in Spain. All other 
parties have been smashed by his secret 
police. He is dictator and absolute ruler 
of more than 30 million people. 

John Gunther in his great book “In- 
side Europe Today” stated the case. 

One lesson that may well be drawn from 
all this is that it is always dangerous for a 
democracy, like the United States, to become 
too closely involved with a dictator or semi- 
dictator, no matter how convenient this may 
seem to be. It is the people who count in 
the long run, and no regime is worth sup- 
porting if it keeps citizens down—if only for 
the simple reason that they will kick it out 
in time. 


Along with political oppression the 
Spanish people must also suffer because 
the regime cares little about their eco- 
nomic well-being. Per capita income in 
Spain is less than $300 a year, one of the 
lowest in Europe. Poverty and hope- 
lessness are the lot of the mass of the 
people. Scores of thousands live in 
caves and suffer from malnutrition and 
disease. The cave population around 
Madrid alone is estimated to be 20,000. 

American tourists and Government of- 
ficials traveling the spendid new highway 
from Madrid to Barajas Airport and en- 
joying the comfort and luxury of the 
Palace Bar and Ritz Hotel, two of the 
finest hotels in the entire world, are 
too frequently unaware of the hidden 
facts of the sordid economic life in Spain. 
The magnificence of newly constructed 
Government buildings cannot conceal 
the disillusionment and suffering of the 
30 million people of Spain. 

Mr. President, not even Franco’s fond- 
est admirers believe that he could sur- 
vive a free election. The regime has 
maintained its power by ruthlessly sup- 
pressing any and all opposition. Itisa 
Government which openly proclaims its 
opposition to capitalism and political 
democracy. This is the regime that has 
enjoyed over 81½ billion of U.S. eco- 
nomic and military aid for allowing us 
to build four military bases at a cost of 
over $400 million. In view of our tre- 
mendous missile power and far-ranging 
atomic powered Polaris submarines, the 
need for these bases may be subject to 
review. Franco has indicated that he 
will use these bases as leveragee for more 
economic and military aid. The Gen- 
eralissimo is never bashful about making 
demands on the United States. Dicta- 
tors come high these days and this dic- 
tator considers he has our bases as hos- 
tages. Indications are that Franco will 
increase his demands for U.S. aid at the 
expiration of our treaty with Spain in 
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1963. Let us give him to understand he 
does not have us over a barrel. 

Franco wants modern arms to 
strengthen his choke hold on the Span- 
ish people. He wants not only modern 
aircraft but also nuclear arms for his 
army and air force. 

Mr. President, it is time to wake up 
from our siesta in Spain. No matter how 
passionately the United States professes 
a policy of nonintervention in domestic 
Spanish affairs, the fact is that both 
our military and economic aid profound- 
ly affect the status of the Spanish peo- 
ple. Let us stop aiding and abetting dic- 
tatorship tyranny. The presence of U.S. 
military forces in Spain very unfortu- 
nately casts America in the role of ally 
and friend of the Franco regime. 

Mr. President, I urge that we consider 
withdrawal from our Spanish bases as 
soon as it is feasible to do so, when it is 
determined they are no longer needed, 
for by remaining we run the risk of being 
forced out anyway when the Franco dic- 
tatorship is overthrown. We can no 
longer afford the luxury of supporting 
Franco, Duvalier of Haiti, and other 
ruthless dictators. Let us rid ourselves 
of all ties to him and other dictators 
whom we have been subsidizing with our 
taxpayers’ money through many years. 


THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rrecorp a speech which I delivered 
yesterday at Portland, Oreg., before the 
Pacific Northwest Association of Jewelers 
on the subject of the economy of the 
Northwest, and on the Federal budget. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS OF SENATOR WAYNE 
Morse, PACIFIC NORTHWEST JEWELERS CON- 
VENTION, PORTLAND, OREG., SEPTEMBER 23, 
1962 
Friends of the Oregon State Jewelers Asso- 

ciation, because the U.S. Congress has re- 
mained in session longer in an election year 
than any time in the 18 years that I have 
been a Member of the Senate, this visit home 
is of necessity a brief and hurried one. 

Because your own individual business en- 
terprises are so closely bound up with the 
total business activity of your local com- 
munity, I want to devote a part of these re- 
marks to the general economic health of our 
State and region. 

Any such discussion must start with the 
basic and pervading fact that despite our 
growing recreation industry and our efforts 
to diversify Oregon’s business activity, we are 
still primarily a lumber State. Anywhere 
else, it would be incongruous to talk about 
lumber to a jewelers’ convention; but we 
know that in Oregon what happens to the 
lumber industry will in large part determine 
what happens to every retail business, and 
will affect other types of industrial produc- 
tion, too. 

A second major fact that must be kept in 
mind about the lumber industry is that in- 
sofar as Oregon is concerned, the dependence 
of the industry upon national forests for its 
supply of logs is very heavy. With the ex- 
ception of the very largest corporate lumber 
operations which still maintain their pri- 
vately owned stands of timber, the average 
operator is coming more and more to depend 
upon the federally owned forests for his sup- 
ply of logs. 
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So we are seeing a Federal agency—the 
Forest Service and the Department of Agri- 
culture—play an increasingly important role 
not because its role has expanded, but be- 
cause privately owned commercial timber is 
no longer as plentiful as it was. 

As a result, the policies of the Forest 
Service relating to the commercial aspects of 
its operation have come under close scrutiny. 
The lumber industry has been highly critical 
of these policies, and so have Members of 
Congress. Many of you know that these 
criticisms led to a conference with President 
Kennedy on July 26 of this year at which a 
series of proposals were agreed to. They 
have become known as the White House 
program. 

A major point in this program was to seek 
discussions with Canada with a view to 
reaching a voluntary agreement on a quota 
for Canadian lumber imports. The real pinch 
on American lumber has come from Canada, 
Canadian imports have taken an increasing 
share of the Midwest and Eastern American 
lumber markets because the Canadian Gov- 
ernment aids its lumber industry in many 
ways. These include its low-price policy of 
selling logs from the forests owned by the 
Canadian Government, differences in trans- 
portation policy, and the devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar relative to our own. 

But these direct and indirect subsidies of 
the Canadian Government to its lumber in- 
dustry have had the effect desired by Can- 
ada which was to increase its share of the 
U.S. retail market. I do not think there is 
any doubt that in time our own national 
forest and transportation policies can and 
will be adjusted to meet the competition 
from the Canadian Government, as distin- 
guished from the Canadian lumber industry. 
But we need time for that. 

We hope to gain that time through the use 
of a quota—a temporary one, we hope—lim- 
iting the percentage of the American market 
which can be served by Canadian imports. 

We have achieved the first step, and that 
is the discussion with Canada. The first 
talks were held in late August. They have 
adjourned until the early part of October, to 
give the parties time to acquire data and in- 
formation from their respective industries. 


RELATIONSHIP TO TRADE BILL 


We went into this matter in some detail 
on the Senate floor last week, while the 
trade bill was under debate. Senator Mac- 
Nuson and I pointed out that there are 
many in the lumber industry who want an 
immediate, statutory quota on Canadian 
lumber. But we both knew that because 
Canada has agreed to the discussion of a 
negotiated quota, as opposed to a statutory 
quota applied by Congress, we did not have 
a prayer of getting such an amendment 
through the Congress. We had asked the 
President to ask Canada to meet with us, 
and Canada had agreed. The next step must 
await the indication of whether the talks 
will prove fruitful. 

I remember that when Senator MAGNUSON 
spoke on this subject he began by saying 
that while the Senator from Oregon, Mr. 
Morse, had been talking, he had heard one 
of his colleagues say: “Yes, but Canada is 
our best customer.” And he replied to that 
commonly heard retort by pointing out that 
what Canada buys from us are the products 
she does not produce herself. “Maggie” 
made it clear he was a little tired of hear- 
ing this cliche, because let a Canadian in- 
dustry be threatend by imports and a pro- 
hibitive tariff is slapped on immediately. 

So we made the case in the Senate that 
our lumber industry produces for the do- 
mestic U.S. market, and that even the pro- 
posed quota we are talking about would ex- 
tend to Canada 10 percent of the American 
market, 

The point I stressed in the debate, how- 
ever, was the language put into the trade 
bill by the Senate Finance Committee which 
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-gives to the President extensive authority to 
raise tariffs and to impose quotas. 

The language appears in the bill in sev- 
eral places. The broadest language was the 
amendment of Senators TALMADGE and DOUG- 
Las, added in committee, which gives the 
President plenary authority to raise tariffs 
and fix quotas “in the national interest” 
and without regard to any previous law or 
agreement. It was put in because we had 
discussed this lumber problem many times 
with these two Senators and with other 
members of the committee. 

I think that language was the strongest 
provision to help the lumber industry we 
could possibly have put into this bill. And 
you may be sure that I called this language 
to the attention not only of the President, 
but of Canada. We have given the Presi- 
dent ample authority to help our lumber 
industry, if the voluntary agreement is not 
reached. 

I also served notice during that debate 
that if no voluntary agreement is forthcom- 
ing and if the President does not make use 
of these powers, there is going to be legisla- 
tion for a statutory quota on lumber intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Oregon, 
and I do not think he will be alone as spon- 
sor of that bill. 


REST OF WHITE HOUSE PROGRAM PROGRESSING 


But the rest of the White House 
on lumber was aimed at revising some of the 
practices of the Federal Government which 
have had a dampening effect on the North- 
west lumber industry. Without these 
changes, protection against Canadian com- 
petition would become a permanent neces- 
sity meeded to protect a declining industry; 
it would also mean ever-rising prices for 
US. homebuilders and consumers. 

Another point in this program was an 
immediate and meaningful increase in the 
construction of forest access roads. This 
has been a special interest of mine for 18 
years. When I came to the Senate, we were 
spending only $12.5 million a year to con- 
struct the roads needed to get into the com- 
mercial parts of the national forests. As a 
result of legislation I have pushed, we are 
authorized to spend $40 million in fiscal 
1963. I have a bill introduced in 1961 to 
boost this authorization to more than $67 
million. 

As a result of the White House meeting, 
an amendment was added in the Senate 
Public Works Committee to the Federal 
highway bill, raising the fiscal 1963 authori- 
zation from its leyel of $40 million up to 
$60 million. This bill is on the Senate Cal- 
endar, and will undoubtedly be considered 
this coming week. 

The other pledges of the White House were 
for an immediate increase in allowable cuts 
on lands managed by the Department of the 
Interior; preference for American lumber in 
all purchasing by the Federal Government; 
increased attention to loan applications filed 
by lumber mills with the Small Business 
Administration and the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration; and an amendment 
to the intercoastal shipping laws to permit 
the use of foreign vessels when American 
shippers are at a competitive disadvantage. 

We have also been assured from Agricul- 
ture Freeman’s speech here in 
Portland a few days ago that the Depart- 
ment and the Forest Service are coming out 
with a “new look” in forest policy, and that 
Increased attention and consideration will 
be given to the commercial requirements of 
local industry. 

ELECTION YEAR ISSUES 

I do want to give some time today to a 
subject which relates to my work for forest 
access roads, and one that I know you have 
all heard a lot about in this election year. 
It is the repeated and widely circulated use 
of charts prepared by a variety of 
tions to prove one thing or another about 
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an officeholder. Recently, it has become 
fashionable to compile these charts in an 
effort to demonstrate that one Senator is a 
“wild spender” and another is not. But few 
issues are easier to rig and misrepresent 
than this one, You have heard a lot about 
it, and you will hear a lot more as the cam- 
paign progresses. 

A great many of the trade organizations 
and lobbying organizations which maintain 
offices in Washington put out their own ver- 
sion of what constitutes “excessive” Federal 
spending. These charts generally omit those 
expenditures which aid or favor their indus- 
try, and list as “excessive” those expendi- 
tures directed outside their own spheres of 
interest. A farm organization list of “sound 
spending” measures bears little resemblance 
to a similar list compiled by a labor publica- 
tion or by a manufacturers’ or retailers’ 
group. The real question becomes one of 
evaluating the source of the statistics. 

It is strange, when the entire Federal budg- 
et is considered, that none of these charts 
I have seen includes expenditures for de- 
fense, for space, or for atomic energy re- 
search and production. 

Yet the biggest economy that any Mem- 
ber of Congress or any candidate for Con- 
gress could ever advocate would be to vote 
against the $524 billion appropriation for 
national defense. It is in that appropriation 
bill that the really big Federal tax money 
is spent. 

I am proud to stand before you, as I shall 
stand before every voter in Oregon this fall, 
and tell you I have voted for every penny 
of that expenditure. 

Let us never forget that defense is not 
a cheap activity. It is uneconomical in every 
sense of the word. It is an expenditure that 
we make for weapons and technologies and 
the training of men which we really hope will 
never be used at all. Some of our most 
highly trained military people enter service 
and retire without ever using their expensive 
skills for the purpose for which they were 
trained. The average life for all military 
procurement before it is rendered obsolete by 
new technology is only 10 years. 

Keeping 2.8 million men under arms today 
is not a low-cost function of the Federal 
Government. We do it because we think it 
is necessary to carry out a specific and ex- 
clusive function of the Federal Government, 
and that is to provide for the common 
defense. 

Of course, the space program and its de- 
fense ramifications are infinitely more ex- 
pensive. We are spending $2,400 million on 
civilian space research and technology this 
year above and beyond the defense budget. 
Watching John Glenn or Scott Carpenter 
orbit the earth is the most expensive televi- 
sion program you will ever see, because each 
of these voyages costs the taxpayers tens of 
millions of dollars. The successive failures 
of our military rockets cost several mililon 
apiece. Yet the security we have achieved 
by just one of them—the Polaris missile car- 
ried around the world under water by nu- 
clear submarines—has been well worth the 
investment in the opinion of all of us who 
are aware of its military and its political 
implications. It has greatly reduced the 
dependence of the United States upon mili- 
tary bases outside our territory for manned 
aircraft. 


SINGLE CATALOG FOR DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 

This does not mean that defense expendi- 
tures are above question or that they cannot 
be improved. Some of you may recall that 
from 1945 to 1952 I was a member of the 


which studied the procurement policies of 

Defense Department. We found that the 
Department had a grand total of 21 different 
numbering systems for cataloging its supply 
items. This meant that it was impossible 
for one service to find out whether an item 
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it needed was in the stock of another branch. 
Each kept its own inventories, and under- 
took new procurement even when another 
branch had a surplus of the same thing. 

Out of those hearings came a measure I 
authored in the Senate, the Defense Cata- 
loging and Standardization Act of 1952. It 
took years to put it into effect. It even took 
years before the Defense Department began 
to put it into effect. In 1957 and 1958, I was 
told that it was in the process of being put 
into effect. By 1960, the single catalog was 
proving so successful that the next step be- 
yond it was taken in 1961, with the creation 
of one Defense Supply Agency for the entire 
Defense Department. Its Director, Lt. Gen. 
McNamara, told me recently that the 
single catalog has allowed the Defense De- 
partment to integrate its supply operation 
into eight single managers vho are responsi- 
ble for supplies for the entire Department. 
“This system,” he wrote me, “has produced 
a $400 million payoff in less than 4 years.” 
It has also permitted redistribution of mate- 
rial. Said General McNamara: “Through the 
use of a single system, we have been able to 
centralize the screening of requisitions 
against available assets for redistribution in 
lieu of procurement. In 1957 (before the 
system was fully effective), we redistributed 
material valued at $375 million. In 1960, 
material redistribution in lieu of new pro- 
curements amounted to over $2 billion. This 
represents a $2 billion saving.” 

He also told me that the saving just in 
space from the reduction in total Defense 
Department inventories amounted to 30 mil- 
lion square feet, because it has permitted a 
reduction from a 1957 inventory valued at 
$54 billion to a 1961 inventory of only $44 
billion. During this same period, however, 
the capability of the system to meet the de- 
mands of the Armed Forces has inceased. 


DEFENSE-RELATED BUDGET EXPENSES 


To return to the budget itself, we find 
that interest on the national debt now comes 
to $9.4 billion, foreign aid and other inter- 
national responsibilities cost $3 billion, and 
services and benefits for veterans comes to 
$5.3 billion. This means that past wars, cur- 
rent defense and foreign policy cost the tax- 
payers nearly $73 billion. 

I was the first Senator to oppose vigorously 
the high interest rate policy of the previous 
administration, a policy which added some 
$3 billion a year to the interest charges on 
the debt by raising the rate a full percent- 
age point; but that is another economy ac- 
tion of mine that you will not read about 
in either hard cover or paperback form. It 
will also be up to me to tell the voters of 
Oregon that I have been in the forefront of 
the Senate opposition to a high level of 
grant aid in our foreign aid program. In 
1954, grant aid was about 98 percent of the 
entire program; today it is down to about 
65 percent. It should be a lot less than that 
and it will be in the future, because the 
Congress accepted an amendment of mine 
to the foreign aid bill requiring that after 
the current fiscal year, the Alliance for 
Progress shall be a loan and not a grant 
program. 

That is another economy vote, and in fact, 
an action of mine that you will never learn 
about unless I tell you myself. 

EXPENDITURES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES 

What we have left in the budget is $19.7 
billion in non-defense expenditures. This 
is about 21 cents of each tax dollar; yet it 
is about this 21 cents that nearly all the 
controversy is about. The Senator who 
voted for the defense appropriations and for 
high interest rates is not a “spender” by any- 
body's calculation. But let us get into agri- 
culture, housing, natural resources, health, 
and education—only a fifth of the budget— 
and you are confronted with charts and 
statistics claiming that this Senator is a 
spender and this one is not. 
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Here again, I shall tell you and the voters 
of Oregon some of the measures in this area 
I not only have voted for, but have initiated. 
One of them is The Dalles Dam. Another is 
Hills Creek Dam. Also on the list are Green 
Peter Dam, Fall Creek Reservoir, and Cougar 
Dam. This year I obtained a special appro- 
priation of $2 million for a range rehabilita- 
tion program to be started in eastern Oregon. 
When completed, it will double the capacity 
of the Bureau of Land Management lands 
there to support both cattle and wildlife 
If anyone wants to argue that we save money 
by letting land deteriorate, I shall be more 
than glad to debate in favor of this appropri- 
ation. 

In my opinion, the expenditures the Fed- 
eral Government makes on natural resources 
are not simple outlays of cash but are invest- 
ments. A 40-foot channel up the Columbia 
River will cost money. But it will enhance 
the economic capacity of the entire lower 
Columbia and especially of the Portland area. 
Yet this is exactly the kind of legislation 
on which I am scored as a “wild spender” by 
those economic reactionaries who judge 
everything by its cost instead of its value. 


THE BUDGET AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


There are a few other facts about the Fed- 
eral budget and the national economy I 
would have you keep in mind throughout 
this election year campaign, because they 
put much of this issue in ve. First, 
for the programs of health, education, and 
so-called welfare for which we spend 7 cents 
of each tax dollar today, we were spending 
44 cents of each tax dollar in 1939. 

The national debt which reached a per 
capita high in 1946 of $1,900 per person is 
today down to $1,600 per person. 

In 1946 a high of 19 persons out of every 
1,000 of our population worked for the Fed- 
eral Government; today, 13 work for the 
Federal Government, and 6 of these are 
civilians employed by the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Since 1946, the Indebtedness of State and 
local governments has grown 328 percent; 
the private debt of all Americans has grown 
278 percent; the Federal debt has grown 
just 6 percent. 

In 1946, the national debt was 150 per- 
cent of the gross national product; in 1957 
it was 75 percent; today it is 50 percent. 

I do not offer these comparisons as a justi- 
fication for any kind of debt; but they make 
quite clear that far from excessive activity 
on the part of the Federal Government, there 
has been a decline in Federal activity rela- 
tive to the rest of the economy. Whereas 
private debt in this country was well below 
the Federal debt in 1946, it is now more than 
double the Federal debt. 

They also make it clear that the biggest 
and costliest enterprise of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and hence of those who pay Federal 
taxes is that of defense. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN POLICY 


It should be evident that our international 
policies and those of other nations are cen- 
tral to our budgetary problems. Those of us 
who serve on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee are constantly aware of this fact. 
We know that our commitments all around 
the world necessitate a large armed force. 
When it is suggested by the professional flag- 
wavers that we fight in Cuba, fight in China, 
fight in Laos, fight in South Vietnam, and 
fight in Berlin either consecutively or all at 
one time, one wonders. at the effect of such 
a foreign policy not only on our budget, but 
on our entire defense 

We must keep our defensive commitments 
everywhere regardless of cost; to engage in 
offensive operations in one place must in- 
evitably jeopardize our defenses elsewhere, 
unless we are also ready to put the Nation 
on a wartime footing. 
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These are some of the ramifications of the 
issues we vote on in the U.S. Senate, and 
there are many more ramifications on which 
I have not touched. I believe they deserve 
more attention and more consideration from 
the American people than they have been 
getting. They do not lend themselves to 
slogans or cliches. 

If we let slogans take the place of care- 
ful consideration, we are going to be in a 
lot more trouble than is involved even in 
national spending or national debt. 


DEATH OF PROF. DOUGLAS BLOUNT 
MAGGS 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I was grieved to learn of the 
recent death of Prof. Douglas Blount 
Maggs, longtime professor of law at my 
alma mater, Duke University. Through 
mutual associates and personal obser- 
vations as a trustee of Duke University, 
I feel that I came to know well the out- 
standing contribution to the field of law 
made by Dr. Maggs. His passing is a 
personal loss for me and an immeasur- 
able loss to the university he served so 
well for 30 years. As a national authority 
on constitutional law, he added greatly 
to the worth and prestige of our faculty. 
Only recently, Dr. Maggs was appointed 
by President Kennedy to be a member of 
the President’s Committee for the 50th 
Anniversary of the Labor Department, 
to be held next year. His service to the 
Roosevelt administrations as a high of- 
ficial in the Labor and Justice Depart- 
ments during the thirties and forties is 
recounted in an obituary in the New 
York Times which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the obituary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DoucLAs Maccs, LAW PROFESSOR—AUTHORITY 
ON CONSTITUTION Is DEAD—TAUGHT AT DUKE 

Dunkaxt, N.C., September 14.—Dr. Douglas 
Blount Maggs, professor of law at Duke Uni- 
versity, died of a heart attack Friday while 
playing golf at the Hope Valley Country Club. 
He was 63 years old. 

An authority on constitutional law, Dr. 

was a former solicitor of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. He also had held many 
other Government posts and was recently 
named a member of the President's Com- 
mittee for the 50th Anniversary of the Labor 
Department, to be held next year. 

He was born in San Francisco and held 
doctorates of jurisprudence and juristic sci- 
ence, the former from his alma mater, the 
University of California, and the latter from 
Harvard. 

Mr. Maggs served as editor in chief of the 
California Law Review while he was doing 
postgraduate work for his J.D. He also 
held that post and that of editor in chief of 
the Southern California Law Review after 
leaving Harvard. 

He was professor of law at the University 
of Southern California for 3 years before 
coming to Duke in 1930. 

In 1938 he took a leave of absence from 
Duke to serve as a special assistant to the 
US. Attorney General. Subsequently he was 
in turn chief of the Department of Justice’s 
wage and hour unit; consultant to the Board 
of Economic Warfare; chief legal consultant 


-of the Office for Emergency Management; and 


Solicitor for Labor, a post to which Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed him in 
June 1943. He left that post at the end of 
World War II, but had since served on many 
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Federal mediation panels and as an official 
of the American Arbitration Association. 

In 1958 he went to Japan as visiting pro- 
fessor at Kyoto and Doshisha Universities. 
He was well known as & champion of minority 
rights. 

Dr. Maggs married Dorothy Jean Mackey in 
1924. They had a son, Peter Blount Maggs. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to express my deepest sym- 
pathy to Professor Maggs’ wife, Dr. Dor- 
othy Mackey Maggs of Durham, N.C., 
and his son, Peter Blount Maggs of 
Washington, D.C. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
FEDERAL COURTS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, my atten- 
tion has been called to a matter which 
seems to seriously affect the adminis- 
tration of justice, involving the pro- 
cedural protections accorded the accused 
by the Constitution in criminal proceed- 
ings. Relevant here are two cases pend- 
ing before the Federal district courts, one 
in Tampa, Fla., and the other in Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; the defendant in both cases 
is James R. Hoffa. I am not concerned 
here with the merits of the cases involved, 
but rather with the procedural protec- 
tions accorded the accused by the Con- 
stitution in criminal proceedings. 

It has been alleged that the Nashville 
case, which has been scheduled to go to 
trial just a little over 2 months after a 
hearing had been held on the indictment, 
has been rushed to trial, while the Tampa 
case, pending for 2 years, has been de- 
layed. If this allegation is true, then 
it would seem that the constitutional 
guarantee for a speedy trial has been 
abridged in the Tampa case, and in the 
Nashville case the defendant has not 
been given a reasonable time to prepare 
his defense. 

It has also been alleged that the Gov- 
ernment in the Nashville case has chosen 
a venue favorable to its chances of ob- 
taining a conviction, and that the proper 
jurisdiction in which the case should be 
heard is Detroit. Should these allega- 
tions be substantiated, it would appear 
that the constitutional protections for a 
trial by an impartial jury in the juris- 
diction in which the alleged breach of the 
law took place have been similarly 
abridged. 

I do hope that the Justice Depart- 
ment will seriously and impartially con- 
sider these allegations. 


DO NOT SELL AMERICA SHORT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
United States of America, despite short- 
comings, stands as the greatest, most 
productive—in fact, the best by any com- 
parative standards—nation in the world. 

Realistically, we are facing a great 
challenge from communism, attempting 
to compete with, and “bury us.” Conse- 
quently, we must not underestimate the 
danger of this threat to our security. 

Despite the challenge, we should not, 
I emphasize, must not, sell America 
short. 

Recently, I was privileged to have for- 
warded to me by G. C. Kubitz, senior 
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vice president of Mirro Aluminum Co. of 
Manitowoc, Wis., an editorial by Robert 
C. Crozier in the Texas Food Merchant. 

The editorial helps to put into perspec- 
tive the relative progress in major fields 
between the United States and the So- 
viet Union. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SELLING OURSELVES SHORT 


Everybody has tendency to look over the 
fence and think the pastures are greener on 
the other side. This is an American trait 
that has spurred the private enterprise sys- 
tem into the most productive economy the 
world has ever known. The very essence of 
competition is the desire to outdo your com- 
petitor—to be a winner. 

I think we are being sold a little short. 
Everytime you pick up a newspaper these 
days the big black headlines scream Mis- 
sile Gap,” “Russia Ahead,” “U.S. Lags.“ and 
they quote some Federal authority. You 
would think from this derogatory barrage 
that America was a second rate nation—at 
best no better than equal in the competition 
for success. 

The facts as usual, paint an entirely diff- 
erent picture. 

The United States, with 6 percent of the 
world’s land area and 7 percent of its popu- 
lation, has 50 percent of the world’s wealth. 
In order to equal Russia, here are some of 
the things we would need to do: 

1. Abandon three-fifths of our steel ca- 
pacity. 

2. Abandon two-thirds of our petroleum 
capacity. 

3. Scrap two out of three of our hydro- 
electric plants. 

4. Forget over 90 percent of our natural 


gas. 

5. Eliminate 95 percent of our electric 
motor output. 

6. Rip up 14 of every 15 miles of our paved 
highways. 

7. Sink eight out of nine of our ocean- 
going ships. 

8. Destroy 2 out of every 3 miles of our 
railroads. 


9. Junk 19 of every 20 of our cars and 
trucks. 

10. Transfer 60 million Americans back to 
the farm. 

11. Destroy 40 million television sets. 

12. Rip out 9 of every 10 telephones. 

13. Tear down 7 of every 10 houses that 
now stand. 

14. Slash all paychecks by three-fourths. 

Economically, it’s just about a Mexican 
stand-off between the United States and all 
the rest of the world put together. And the 
competitive spirit that makes us great is 
the same spirit that makes us react to the 
headlines with more tax money. 

* . . * — 

Maybe we are being sold short by a big 
and growing government in order to get more 
and more tax money. 

Certainly, we are not in second place. 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR HARRISON 
OF VIRGINIA BEFORE VIRGINIA 
PUBLIC UTLITIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Governor of Virginia, the Honorable 
Albertis S. Harrison, Jr., made an out- 
standing address at the annual meeting 
of the Public Utilities Association of the 
Virginias, on September 15 at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

The Governor made a splendid pres- 
entation of the principles and the 
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fundamentals which made this country 

great. If the Nation is to remain great 

there is need for constant recurrence 
and rededication to them. 

I think that the vast majority of Amer- 
ican citizens believe in these principles 
and fundamentals, and that they wish to 
participate in their preservation. 

In order that Governor Harrison’s re- 
statement of these principles and funda- 
mentals may be available to the public 
generally, I ask unanimous consent to 
have his speech printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By Gov. ALBERTIS S. HARRISON, JR., TO 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PUBLIC UTILI- 
TIES ASSOCIATION OF THE VIRGINIAS, SEPTEM- 
BER 15, 1962, WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
W. Va. 

It is a particularly engaging experience for 
me to speak to you today, first because you 
are businessmen with a businessman’s sound 
thinking, and secondly, because as public 
utilities officials, you represent one of the 
industries which supplies the basic ingredi- 
ents to all business, the essential framework 
of all industry. 

Water, power, light, communications—all 
are the absolutes of any enterprise, and for 
this reason, public utilities men have a par- 
ticular interest in the industrial develop- 
ment of every State in which they operate. 

Our region is fortunate in having public 
utilities which not only recognize this truth 
but whose executives accept it as a civic re- 
sponsibility, above and beyond the call of 
duty or profit. 

Public utilities are the firm supporters of 
Virginia’s special efforts at economic expan- 
sion and are giving valuable time to the 
commissions and agencies actively engaged 
in the State’s expansion program. 

Let me say that these combined efforts 
are bearing fruit. During the first 6 months 
of 1962, a major industrial expansion was 
initiated or a new manufacturing plant ac- 
quired in Virginia every other day. 

Public utilities have been outstanding in 
this effort. Some have gone so far as to 
build industrial plants and then find indus- 
tries to occupy them. 

One of Virginia’s power companies is now 
working with three others—all represented 
here—on a plant to produce electric power 
from atomic fuels. This is a farsighted in- 
vestment in the future, not only of the four 
States involved, but of the entire South, 

These are the terms in which public utili- 
ties leaders think. This is private enterprise 
at its best. This is not an expenditure of 
tax funds to perform a service that private 
enterprise can perform more efficiently. 
With the fantastic scientific achievement of 
the telstar satellite, it demonstrates that the 
energy of the atom and the vastness of 
space alone mark the boundaries for private 
enterprise if it is directed by men of vision 
and sound, progressive judgment. 

But there is another side to public utili- 
ties men that to me is the true indication of 
their stature. 

Shortly before I left Richmond the city 
was host to Virginia’s annual 4-H Electric 
Congress. To this annual exposition come 
boys and girls who have chosen electricity 
and its associated sciences as their special 
field of study and achievement. 

Here representatives of the power industry 
had given their time and provided the guid- 
ance, instruction and encouragement to rural 
young people who are helped thereby to be- 
come better citizens. 

These are examples of public utilities 
working for a better tomorrow through ap- 
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plied research and by lending a helping hand 
to the coming generation of Virginians. 

I could cite many more equally significant 
examples of dynamic leadership in other seg- 
ments of industry, but the story is familiar 
to all of you. 

Let me say that as Governor of Virginia, 
I am proud and thankful that we have such 
men guiding these fundamental industries. 

I will discuss with you today a subject 
that to me transcends your immediate obliga- 
tions and mine as business and professional 
men and goes to our overriding obligations 
as citizens. 

Perhaps, somewhere along the way, some 
of you may find a personal challenge as 
Americans. 

It is my good fortune, albeit encompassing, 
solemn obligation to be the chief executive 
of a great State, a Commonwealth rich in its 
heritage of men and events identified with 
the formation of our Nation. 

As men with a deep reverence for our Na- 
tion’s history and traditions, you are familiar 
with the names Thomas Jefferson, George 
Mason, Patrick Henry, George Washington, 
James Madison, and you hold dear the prin- 
ciples they proclaimed as fundamental to our 
freedom. 

It is these principles I ask you to reex- 
amine and, if you will, to reappraise with me 
today. 

Virginia has seen many changes since these 
enduring precepts were first published in the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights, the Statute 
of Religious Freedom, the Virginia Constitu- 
tion, and finally in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the U.S. Constitution. 

From a group of struggling colonies scat- 
tered along the eastern coast, our Nation has 
swept across a continent to yet another sea. 
Advances in communications have placed the 
world at the end of a telephone and its far- 
thest corner on our television screens. 

Today we can cross a continent, or circle 
the globe, in less time than it took in colonial 
days to make the muddy trek from Rich- 
mond to Washington, D.C. 

Our own State of Virginia, which in those 
days stretched to the Mississippi, has given 
the Nation a whole brood of new States, in- 
cluding West Virginia, and in her turn has 
made a swift transition from a rural to an 
urban State. If no other, I have the distinc- 
tion of being the first Governor of an urban 
Virginia. 

Within this span, a tiny, struggling and 
financially precarious Federal governmental 
structure has grown into the Nation's biggest 
business, a gigantic assortment of operations 
and bureaus, with outposts in our major 
cities and an influence upon every nation of 
the globe. 

Yet with all this metamorphosis, our 50 
States are bound together, as were the 13 
States nearly 200 years ago, by the same 
principles expressed in the same Constitu- 
tion. Amendments have broadened its scope 
here and pinpointed its meaning there, but 
the basic framework remains, a monument 
to the wisdom of its original draftsmen and 
a model for the world. 

Old values do not change, only their ap- 
plication, but today it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for many of our citizens to 
distinguish the one from the other. In the 
shifting kaleidoscope of today’s political 
labels, the simple, straightforward truths of 
Jefferson and Mason are in danger of being 
interred, quietly, without notice, and, we 
sometimes wonder if it could happen with- 
out mourners, too. 

My conviction, and I am sure the convic- 
tion of most thoughtful Americans, is that 
these fundamental principles have not 
changed and must not change, for they are 
our hope of survival as a nation in the 
changing years that surely lie ahead. 

So strongly do we feel the urgency of a 
rededication to these principles tha? the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly in 1958 created the 
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Virginia Commission on Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. To its cause have rallied an able 
staff and some of the outstanding minds of 
contemporary Virginia. 

That commission has undertaken to pub- 
lish many of the original documents which 
set forth the principles in which we believe, 
those from which these principles evolved, 
and still others bearing on these precepts. 

Its members and representatives have pre- 
pared and delivered papers and presentations 
far and wide. They have assisted in the 
preparation of public school courses and they 
have just had completed an exhaustive study 
of Federal grants-in-aid and their impact on 
our economy and on our political thought 
and action. 

Most important, all their works have been 
devoid of impassioned partisanship. They 
have been impeccably documented, thor- 
oughly reasoned, exhaustively researched, 
and extraordinarily effective. 

I had the pleasure just a few weeks ago of 
participating in a 2-day exploration of the 
commission’s work and purpose by a group 
of legislators from a more northerly State 
who are impressed to the point of inaugurat- 
ing their own similar commission. Interest 
has been expressed from other quarters. 

What are these fundamental principles to 
which we cling and which we take such pains 
to preserve? 

In his Virginia Declaration of Rights, 
George Mason had some advice and illumi- 
nation for us. 

“Be it declared,” he said, “that no free 
government, or the blessings of liberty, can 
be preserved to any people but by the firm 
adherence to justice, moderation, temper- 
ance, frugality, and virtue, and by frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles.” 

These words came almost a month before 
Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence. In 
Mason's mind, the les to which he 
directed attention were fundamental before 
they were refined and given new stature by 
Mason’s successors. Mason took it for 
granted that the men of his time, and, by 
inference, the men of all times, would under- 
stand immediately what he cherished as his 
own fundamental principles. 

And well they might, for the doctrine 
Mason and his contemporaries set forth was 
the gloriously successful blueprint for what 
man had been seeking throughout all the 
centuries of civilization, a government under 
which men could be free, and which would 

keep inviolate that freedom. 

“All men are by nature equally free and 
independent,” said Mason, “and have cer- 
tain inherent rights, of which, when they 
enter a state of society, they cannot, by any 
compact, deprive or divest their posterity.” 

This was the essence of Mason’s funda- 
mental principles. Man had rights, and the 
prime business of government was to secure 
those rights. 

An illuminating digression comes to light 
when Mason goes on to define those rights. 
One of them, he maintains, is the “means 
of possessing property.” Property rights 
meant something certain and clear in 
Mason's day. Somehow, they seem to have 
become clouded in our day. 

But it was one thing to proclaim, as Mason 
did, that “government is, or ought to be, 
instituted for the common benefit.” It is 
another thing to devise a government that 
would live up to that obligation. 

Our forefathers wrestled for four hot and 
weary months in Philadelphia to produce a 
Constitution which would establish such a 
government. Their chief point of conten- 
tion was our concern today—how much 
power should that Central Government have? 

Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mason, 
Patrick Henry, in turn, and in concert with 
others, warned against the concentration of 
power. The issue was argued on the streets 
and in the shops and in the homes across the 
colonies. 
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These men knew well that the stream of 
history is littered with the skeltons of na- 
tions whose peoples, preoccupied with the 
benevolences of the state, had left unchecked 
the gravitation of power to the central gov- 
ernment. 

Now, in a new land with a newly won 
freedom, theirs was the task of construct- 
ing a new state, to fulfill man’s dream of a 
government by the consent of the governed, 
a state which would preserve man’s freedom, 
generation after generation. 

They met this challenge by creating a Re- 
public consisting of the individual States in 
which each would maintain sovereignty over 
its own citizens, but in which all would join 
together in matters of common concern, 

Here we approach the alpha and omega of 
Virginia’s faith, in that day and in this. The 
fundamental principle of that system was 
that all power flowed from the people 
through their separate sovereignties, the 
States, and that from this reservoir of power 
in the States, some powers were delegated to 
the Federal Government. 

In the words of the 10th amendment, “The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 


Jefferson paraphrased the eye this ` 


way: “To make us several as to ourselves, 
but one to all oth: 

This is a beautifully simple statement of 
the doctrine of States rights. The framers 
of our Constitution conceived a carefully 
balanced political system under which we 
have two sovereigns at the same time, but 
acting in different spheres. 

They believed that they had given to the 
Federal Government the sole power to make 
war and peace, sustain Armed Forces, regu- 
late commerce, and to perform other specifi- 
cally designated tasks of national concern. 

They were firm in their insistence that 
there be left to the States the political 
power for local self-government, 
and more particularly for resistance to un- 
authorized centralization of power. 

There were many ingredients incorporated 
into the structure of that early Union of 
24 States—separation of church and state; 
division of powers among the legislative, ju- 
dicial and executive; due process; the free- 
doms specifically guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights. 

All these had one and the same objec- 
tive, to prevent the accumulation of exces- 
sive political power in the hands of the Cen- 
tral Government. This was the first and 
most fundamental purpose in the minds of 
the constitutional convention delegates. 
This was the purpose from which the Gov- 
ernment they conceived should never be 
diverted. 

In this day when political labels have so 
often lost their meaning, it is helpful to 
turn for a yardstick to this fundamental flow 
of power in our Nation. It flows from the 
people, first to their local governments, then 
on to the State government, and finally, a 
still smaller stream flows on to the Federal 
Government, but always it springs from the 
people. 

The doctrine of States rights, therefore, 
is not a partisan or sectional or emotional 
res . It is one of those fundamental 
principles which have made possible the 
preservation of freedom within our Union. 
It is the main counterweight in our political 
system of checks and balances; it has served 
us well from raw frontier to New Frontier, 
from stagecoach to jet. 

With George Mason’s fundamental prin- 
ciples firmly in hand, America among all the 
nations of the earth, has become the most 
powerful yet the most benevolent toward 
lesser nations; the wealthiest yet the most 
generous; the most diverse in its people and 
tongues and yet the most firmly united. 
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This historic milestone of separate but 
equal States as autonomous soy 


ped 
in part, by the Common Market, by NATO, 
and by a host of new young nations. As 
opposed to Communist totalitarianism, it 
offers the hope of freemen everywhere. 

But let it be noted that among these peo- 
ples who have adopted the creation of our 
Founding Fathers, success has been measured 
by the degree to which the concentration of 
power in a Central Government has been 
checked. 

If the fondest hopes of our Founding Fa- 
thers have been fulfilled, so have some of 
their worst fears. 

“The spirit of our times will alter,” wrote 
Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia. “Our 
rulers will become corrupt, our people care- 
less. They will be forgotten and their rights 

They will forget themselves 
but in the sole faculty of making money, 
and will never think of uniting to effect a 
due respect for their rights.” 

Patrick Henry wanted no part of what 
he called “a great and splendid” Central 
Government, and George Mason put a pierc- 
ing rhetorical question: 

“Was there ever an instance of a general 
national government,” he asked, “extending 
over so extensive a country, abounding in 
such a variety of climates, where the people 
retained their liberty?” 

And from a more impartial source, Tocque- 
ville, the perceptive French critic, ex- 
pressed the fear that the new government 
was too weak at its inception, but he added: 

“Its vigor, and not its impotence, will 
probably be the cause of its ultimate de- 
struction.” 

Contemporary examples of the proof of 
these prophecies might profitably occupy us 
this morning. Those services and neces- 
sities which the citizens are unable to pro- 
vide for themseives through their own re- 
sources, or by the exercise of free corporate 
enterprise, have undergone great change and 
increase. 

No citizen, no student of government, no 
hardheaded businessman can properly ob- 
ject to the Federal Government taking such 
steps as are de necessary to protect 
our shores, our homes and our institutions 
from aggression and from the imprint of the 
heel of the tyrant who already has trod 
mercilessly upon other freedom-loving peo- 
ples who were not prepared for his coming. 
The huge expenditures and the costly estab- 
lishment required to man the national de- 
fense are necessities. This is not the part 
of the Federal trend—as regrettable as it 
is—to which exception can be profitably 
taken. 

These are the areas in which old principles 
adapt themselves to changing times—and 
unfortunately, to distortion, too. This is 
the vista of government in which values are 
seldom black or white, and where change is 
the only constant. This is the beachhead on 
which erosion takes place, bit by bit, decree 
by decree, decision by decision, dollar by dol- 
lar. 

“It profits me but little, after all,“ 
Tocqueville wrote, “that a vigilant authority 
always protects the tranquility of my pleas- 
ures and constantly averts all dangers from 
my path, without my care or concern, if 
this same authority is an absolute master of 
my liberty and my life, and if it so monopo- 
lizes movement and life that when it lan- 
guishes, everything languishes around it; 
that when it sleeps everything must sleep, 
and that when it dies, the state itself must 
perish.” 

Here is a chilling prophecy and a chal- 
lenge. 

If in our Nation, the residue of power re- 
mains with the States, as we believe, is it 
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not time for the States to take the lead in 
preserving our freedom? 

If indeed America is drifting toward the 
well nigh universal fate of civilizations, can 
we escape responsibility, unless we have done 
our utmost to avert it? 

Now, we cannot wash our hands of this. 
In that future there would not ever be a 
chance to say “I told you so.” 

And again, if we believe that this drift is 
inevitable and merely fortify our own private 
passions, have we not admitted our Nation’s 
doom and the triumph of slavery over free- 
dom? Are we not, as Jacob Malik has 
warned us, in a sense, already Marxists? 

I cannot believe that any intelligent Amer- 
ican is of that persuasion. In Washington, 
in Richmond, in every farm and suburb and 
street corner; we stand as we have always 
stood, on the old principles, even though in 
this day we cannot always apply them in the 
old ways. 

Our challenge—the challenge of all who 
believe as we believe—is to match with the 
inspiration of our heritage, the missionary 
zeal of those who preach paternalism. This 
is the great and perhaps final test of our 
belief. 

No matter how much we would, we cannot 


escape. We cannot turn back the clock., 


The moving finger writes and then moves 
on. We can stand foursquare against change, 
but it will only undermine our position and 
bowl us over with its pent-up pressures. 

Our challenge is to be actively conserva- 
tive, aggressively conservative, intelligently 
conservative, vocally conservative, patiently 
conservative, sacrificially conservative. 

And if the way is hard, our opponents 
numerous and progress sometimes slow, let 
us refresh our spirits from time to time at 
the wellspring of George Mason’s sage ad- 
vice, that the blessings of liberty cannot be 
preserved to any people “but by a firm ad- 
herence to justice, moderation, temperance, 
frugality, and virtue, and by a frequent re- 
currence to the fundamental principles.” 

To the preservation of these principles and 
of our freedom, our forefathers pledged their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor. 
We today can do no less. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITIES REGARD- 
ING URBAN PROBLEMS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to bring to the attention of Mem- 
bers of the Senate some basic questions 
regarding the responsibilities of State 
government in helping to meet some of 
the problems besetting our large urban 
areas. My colleagues all know that I 
have been and will continue to be firmly 
opposed to the creation of a Federal De- 
partment of Urban Affairs for reasons 
which I have set forth on numerous oc- 
casions. One of my basic objections to 
such a department is that it tends to 
bypass the proper role of the sovereign 
States in our American Federal system 
under the Constitution. 

The Congress has brought to a halt 
the present effort to create a Federal 
Department of Urban Affairs. Never- 
theless, I urge State legislatures and 
Governors to lose no time in asserting by 
positive action their interest, their help 
and their authority with regard to these 
problems brought about through rapid 
increases in population in our large 
metropolitan centers. If the States do 
not move in this matter, additional ex- 
cuses will be seized upon by those who 
desire to see the Federal Government 
establish supremacy in this field. 

In this connection, let me commend to 
the Members of the Senate and to the 
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executives and legislators of the 50 
States a series of logical and practical 
recommendations which have been made 
by the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations of which I am 
pleased to be a member. Last year the 
Commission issued a report on “Gov- 
ernmental Structure, Organization and 
Planning in Metropolitan Areas” which 
outlines various actions that might be 
taken by State governments to ease the 
problems of urban growth beyond local 
and State boundaries. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission were 
translated into draft bills and included 
in the Council of State Governments’ 
“Program of Suggested State Legisla- 
tion for 1962.” These specific legislative 
proposals are as follows: 

Simplified statutory requirements for 
municipal annexation of unincorporated 
territory. 

Authorization for interlocal contract- 
ing or joint performance of services. 

Authorization for establishment of 
metropolitan service corporations for 
performance of particular governmental 
services that call for areawide handling. 

Authorization for voluntary transfer 
of governmental functions from cities to 
counties and vice versa. 

Authorization for the creation of 
metropolitan area commissions on local 
government structure and services. 

Authorization for creation of metro- 
politan area planning bodies. 

Establishment of a unit of State gov- 
ernment for continuing attention, review, 
and assistance regarding the State's 
metropolitan areas. 

Inauguration of State programs of 
financial and technical assistance to 
metropolitan areas. 

Stricter State standards for new in- 
corporations within metropolitan areas. 

Financial and regulatory action by the 
State to secure and preserve “open land” 
in and around metropolitan areas. 

Assumption by the State of an active 
role in the resolution of disputes among 
local units of government within metro- 
politan areas. 

I am gratified that the recent Gover- 
nors’ Conference meeting in Hershey, Pa., 
saw fit to give unanimous endorsement 
to these recommendations of the Com- 
mission and we are hopeful that several 
of these proposals will proceed to enact- 
ment by the various State legislatures 
which convene in 1963. 

I would like to comment on one of the 
recommendations in particular—the cre- 
ation of a State office of local affairs. 
This would be a unit of State govern- 
ment charged with providing technical 
and informational services to local units 
of government and serving in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Governor and the 
legislature. It seems to me that States 
can greatly strengthen their position in 
opposition to a Federal Department of 
Urban Affairs if they make appropriate 
provision in the State government for 
the discharge of these responsibilities. 

I would like to urge, however, that this 
State office not be confined to a concern 
with urban problems. As I have em- 
phasized to the Senate on several oc- 
casions, the problems of our small towns 
and rural counties demand urgent con- 
sideration. S. 1869, which I introduced 
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early in this Congress and which has 
passed the Senate and is pending in the 
House, would create a commission for 
the study of these areas of declining 
population and I would again express a 
strong hope for favorable action on S. 
1869 by the other body during this ses- 
sion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE BUILDINGS ACT, 1926, 
AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 1887, H.R. 11880, to amend the For- 
eign Service Buildings Act, 1926, to au- 
thorize additional appropriations, and 
for other purposes, be laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE IN MAXI- 
MUM CONSTRUCTION DIFFEREN- 
TIAL SUBSIDY UNDER MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT, 1936 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1286, S. 2800. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2800) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, in order to make permanent a 
temporary increase in the maximum con- 
struction differential subsidy that may be 
paid under such act and to provide that 
such maximum shall not apply with re- 
spect to reconstructing or reconditioning 
of ships. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is the hope of the Senate leadership that 
today the Senate may be able to consider 
a number of measures which have been 
on the calendar for some time, after 
having been reported by the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 276 Leg.] 
Allott Johnston Neuberger 
Bartlett Jordan, N.C. Pearson 
Bennett Jordan,Idaho Prouty 
Burdick Keating Saltonstall 
Cannon Lausche Sparkman 
Carlson Mansfield Talmadge 
Dirksen McClellan Tower 
Ellender Metcalf Williams, Del 
Fong Monroney Yarborough 
Hill Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Holand Moss Young, Ohio 
Hruska Mundt 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLanp], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLBRIGEHTIJ, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Rhode Island, [Mr. PELL], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SMITH], and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Bortum], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], the Senators from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Cotton and Mr. Mur- 
PHY], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] are necessari- 
ly absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. Bus, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, 
Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Case, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Corron, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Dopp, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. Kerr, Mr. KUCHEL, 
Mr. Lone of Hawaii, Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. MUSKIE, Mrs. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. PASTORE, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. RUSSELL, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, and Mr. WILEY entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the pending business is 
Calendar No. 1286, Senate bill 2800. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 


EMANCIPATION DAY: ITS FULL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Friday, in colloquy with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], I stated that 
today I would comment somewhat upon 
the ceremony which took place at the 
Lincoln Memorial on Emancipation Day. 
That ceremony was historic in its sig- 
nificance. The address delivered by the 
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U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, was brilliant, mov- 
ing, and one of the most important 
statements of public policy on the issue 
of human rights that has been delivered 
in this Capital City. 

The headline of the lead article pub- 
lished on Sunday in the Washington 
Post was “Stevenson Most Eloquent in 
Plea To Remain Cool During Cuban 
Tension.” 

The article begins as follows: 

Adlai Stevenson was at his most eloquent 
yesterday as he invoked “the Great Emanci- 
pator who sits brooding behind me” at the 
Lincoln Memorial to point a moral for our 
times. 

He never mentioned communism or the 
Soviet Union or Cuba. But what he said 
was reflective of the argument now raging 
in the United States over how to deal with 
Soviet communism penetration of Cuba. 


I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks the article be 
printed, together with the full text of 
Ambassador Stevenson’s speech at the 
ceremony at the Lincoln Memorial on 
Emancipation Proclamation Day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, September 22, all America 
commemorated President Abraham Lin- 
coln’s signing of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation 100 years ago. This historic 
act is now recognized as a milestone 
along the road of freedom that all man- 
kind will hopefully travel. 

On the 100th anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, I believe we 
must resolve to complete the task begun 
by Abraham Lincoln. But I also believe 
this should be a day on which to pledge 
ourselves to a new revolutionary concept 
of emancipation—emancipation from the 
constant burdens of mankind, the bur- 
dens of poverty, hunger, and disease. 

Why should we consider emancipation 
in these revolutionary terms? The an- 
swer I see is a simple one: Only by con- 
ceiving of emancipation as the dual 
challenge of freeing mankind from per- 
sonal servitude, prejudice, and injustice 
and simultaneously attacking the physi- 
cal burdens that encroach upon man’s 
well-being will this Nation fully exercise 
the responsibility for human progress 
that is its destiny. 

The century that has elapsed since the 
signing of the original Emancipation 
Proclamation is only a moment in the 
long history of mankind. But this rep- 
resents a long time in the life of the 
United States—a period of time spanning 
well over half our life as an independent 
Nation. 

In this period of time there have oc- 
curred changes unseen in 1862, changes 
that eluded the imagination of the most 
visionary prophet of the mid-19th cen- 
tury. While we take almost for granted 
the continuity of our Government and 
our fundamental democratic institutions, 
it is difficult to realize how rare this con- 
tinuity is in a turbulent and rapidly 
changing world. 

By 1862 the European nations had 
firmly established their domination over 
most of Asia. Today that domination 
has all but vanished. In 1862 the Euro- 
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pean dissection of Africa had hardly be- 
gun. Now most of Africa is again free 
of colonial domination. 

In 1862 communism was little more 
than a theory propounded by a handful 
of frustrated intellectuals. Today we 
witness veritable towers of tyranny built 
on this theory. And, to proceed one step 
further, we have also seen the first 
cracks appearing and spreading through 
the once monolithic structure of inter- 
national communism. 

Against the background of these dra- 
matic changes in the world about us, 
we must admit that the emancipation 
of our Negro citizens in terms of full 
participation in our national life has 
been painfully slow. In 1862 certainly 
no reasonable man expected that the 
lot of the slaves would be transformed 
overnight upon the stroke of Abraham 
Lincoln’s pen. In that first dawn of 
freedom the Negro Americans lacked al- 
most everything: land and the tools to till 
it, skills, education, and means of sup- 
port. In fact, they lacked everything 
but liberty itself and the courage to face 
the future. 

Yet it was reasonable to hope—and 
reasonable men, both white and Negro, 
did hope—that the newly freed men 
would overcome these handicaps within 
a generation or so. Indeed, just such 
an assimilation was being achieved by 
many destitute immigrants who had 
journeyed to our shores. 

The key to achieve such full partici- 
pation in the life of the Nation seemed 
to lie in education. The father of a 
Negro family might be an unskilled la- 
borer; the mother might work as a do- 
mestic servant; yet these people would 
have the capacity to raise fine children. 
And if these people were fortunate, their 
children might graduate from high 
school, and some even attend college. 
Do we truly realize how many times the 
father’s sledgehammer rose and fell, or 
how many times the mother scrubbed 
on her knees, that their children might 
stand erect? 

But where were these educated Ne- 
groes to go? So many doors were sim- 
ply closed to them because of the color 
of their skin. They stood and knocked 
at these doors for many years in vain. 
Today the knocking grows louder. To- 
day it is much more difficult to ignore. 
And today some of the doors are finally 
opening; but we know how much more 
remains to be done. 

Five generations have passed since the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and there 
is still a long distance to travel down 
the road to human freedom and equality. 

On this anniversary of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation it would be presump- 
tuous of me, if not impossible, to assign 
responsibility for the disheartening pace 
of true emancipation in this country. 
There is guilt enough for all parts of 
our country to share some part of it— 
guilt for sins of commission and sins of 
omission. 

I would rather put this problem in a 
narrower and more personal perspective. 
Fourteen years ago I had the honor to 
stand on the rostrum of the Democratic 
National Convention and say that the 
time had come for the Democratic Party 
to get out of the shadow of States rights 
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and walk forthrightly into the bright 
sunshine of human rights. This became 
the declared position of the Democratic 
Party, and it also became the declared 
position of the Republican Party. 

Yes, there has been heartening prog- 
ress in recent years, but—in all frank- 
ness—it seems to me the work of making 
this progress has been unequally shared. 

The Supreme Court has spoken forth- 
rightly on the matter of equal oppor- 
tunities for our Negro citizens; but I 
cannot say that the other branches of 
government have always matched that 
forthrightness. Many white Americans 
have joined their Negro fellow citizens in 
this struggle—and notably with many 
courageous young Negro students. But 
many other Americans have remained 
on the sidelines, as if the struggle and its 
outcome did not concern them. 

The progress of human rights can also 
be measured by the march of freedom 
beyond our shores. In the same years, 
hundreds of millions of Asians and Afri- 
cans have achieved national freedom 
and self-respect. Some have accepted 
the responsibilities that accompany this 
freedom more readily than others, but 
the total picture is most encouraging. 
Already many of the new African and 
Asian nations have made impressive con- 
tributions toward world peace and inter- 
national understanding. I look for in- 
creasing contributions in the future. 

I cannot think of a more fitting me- 
morial to the efforts of these pioneers of 
human rights found throughout the 
world than that historians should come 
to see this era as the “century of human 
freedom.” 

But if one can attempt to peer into the 
history books of tomorrow, it is within 
our grasp that this civilization will also 
be described as the “century of abun- 
dance.” As I noted earlier, I believe the 
concept of emancipation serves as a 
bridge that gives full meaning to both 
these human potentialities. 

In fact, only by viewing emancipation 
in this dual dimension can we expect to 
grasp the full significance of this concept. 

Yes, emancipation in the social and 
political sense—the right to vote, fully 
protected—equal opportunity for em- 
ployment without discrimination—these 
are all important rights. But emancipa- 
tion also in the sense of personal eman- 
cipation from disease, endless toil, pov- 
erty, and hunger are vital. Today, for 
the first time in recorded history, hu- 
manity has the power—if we have the 
will and wit to use our resources of 
science and technology—to drive these 
ancient scourges from the earth. 

While most Americans never experi- 
ence the pains of chronic hunger or the 
ravages of uncontrolled disease, a large 
majority of the world’s population still 
knowns no other life. And, what is even 
more shocking, a sixth of the U.S. 
population finds itself without ade- 
quate food, shelter, medical care, or 
employment in the midst of our affluent 
society. 

But, as with the case of human rights, 
I believe we are making progress, how- 
ever halting and uncertain it may at 
times appear. I believe this Congress 
will be remembered for its attempts to 
bring some amelioration of these domes- 
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tic conditions. The Area Redevelopment 
Act, the Housing Act of 1961, the Man- 
power Retraining Act, the expansion of 
the social security system, and the con- 
tinued congressional support of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the constitu- 
tional amendment to eliminate the poll 
tax, all represent progressive and for- 
ward-looking responses to some of the 
domestic problems still before us. Much 
remains to be done, but I look back on 
this record with a feeling of pride and 
accomplishment. 

Other great programs such as the Fed- 
eral Government’s experiments in saline 
water conversion offer great promise for 
the future. The perfection of an eco- 
nomically feasible system to transform 
fresh water from the salt water would, I 
believe, represent as important as any 
scientific advance in the 20th century. 
The massive assaults on cancer and heart 
disease that are underway in the United 
States will eventually result in untold 
years of added life to persons of all 
lands. Once again, I think the Congress 
can view its support of medical research 
with pride. 

While the roles of Congress and the 
Federal Government in these various 
areas are important, I feel the ultimate 
solutions cannot be found apart from 
the initiatives of the American people 
acting in their individual capacities. 

While we may at times delude our- 
selves to the contrary, in the long run the 
Congress reflects with considerable ac- 
curacy the vitality, determination, and 
intelligence of the American people. 
Should the Congress lead or should it 
follow? This question never can be an- 
swered by selecting one of these two ex- 
tremes. True and meaningful human 
progress results from constant interac- 
tion at all levels of public and private 
life. In short, we are both teachers and 
students. 

The performance of government and 
the fundamental strength of a society are 
viewed as separate and distinct entities 
ving by the very short-sighted and fool- 


As the fundamentally strong people I 
believe we are, let us then move with 
speed, rather than deliberation, to finish 
the emancipation of 1862, that is, the 
conquest of human rights and dignity 
for every member of American society. 

But let us be guided by the fuller con- 
ception of emancipation that I have sug- 
gested, a conception that will demand 
the finest this generation has to offer. 

Mr. President, I am sure each of us 
was moved by the impressive Emancipa- 
tion Day observance in front of the Lin- 
coln Memorial on Saturday. It was a 
most fitting event to memorialize this 
historic occasion. All those persons who 
worked so diligently to make this meet- 
ing a success should be complimented. 
I thought the President of the United 
States sent a most appropriate message 
and I now ask unanimous consent that 
his Emancipation Day message be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXT oF KENNEDY EMANCIPATION MESSAGE 


I take great pleasure in greeting you on 
this centennial commemoration of one of the 
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most solemn moments in American history. 
One hundred years ago today Abraham Lin- 
coln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He thereby began the process which brought 
a final end to the evil of human slavery, 
which wiped out from our Nation what John 
Quincy Adams called the great stain upon 
the North American union. 

But the Emancipation Proclamation was 
not an end. It was a beginning. The cen- 
tury since has seen the struggle to convert 
freedom from rhetoric to reality. It has been 
in many respects a somber story. For many 
years progress toward the realization of equal 
rights was very slow. 

A structure of segregation divided the 
Negro from his fellow American citizen. He 
was denied equal opportunity in education 
and employment. In many places he could 
not vote. For a long time he was exposed 
to violence and to terror. These were bitter 
years of humiliation and deprivation. 


CITES NEGRO’S LOYALTY 


Looking back at this period, one must ob- 
serve two remarkable facts. The first is that, 
despite humiliation and deprivation, the 
Negro retained his loyalty to the United 
States and to democratic institutions. He 
showed this loyalty by brave service in two 
World Wars, by the rejection of extreme or 
violent policies, by a quiet and proud de- 
termination to work for long-denied rights 
within the framework of the American Con- 
stitution. 

The second is that, despite deprivation and 
humiliation, the Negro has never stopped 
working for his own salvation. There is no 
more impressive chapter in our history than 
the one in which our Negro fellow citizens 
sought better education for themselves and 
their children, built better schools and better 
housing, carved out their own economic op- 
portunity, enlarged their press, fostered thoir 
arts, and clarified and strengthened their 
purpose as a people. 

In doing these things, the N en- 
listed the support of many of their fellow 
citizens both north and south. But the 
essential effort, the sustained struggle was 
borne by the Negro alone with steadfast 
dignity and faith. And in due course the 
effort had its results. 


STRIKING CHANGE 


The last generation has seen a belated, 
but still spectacular, quickening of the pace 
of full emancipation. Twenty-five years ago 
the Nation would have been unbelieving at 
the progress to be made by the time of this 
centennial, progress in education, in employ- 
ment, in the evenhanded administration of 
justice, in access to the ballot, in the as- 
sumption of places and responsibility and 
leadership, in public and private life. 

It has been a striking change, and a 
change wrought in large measure by the 
courage and perseverance of Negro men and 
women. It can be said, I believe, that Abra- 
ham Lincoln emancipated the slaves, but 
that, in this century since, our Negro citi- 
zens have emancipated themselves. 

And the task is not finished. Much re- 
mains to be done to eradicate the vestiges 
of discrimination and segregation, to make 
equal rights a reality for all our people, to 
fulfill finally the promises of the Declaration 
of Independence. Like the proclamation we 
celebrate, this observance must be regarded 
not as an end, but a beginning. 

The best commemoration lies not in what 
we say today, but in what we do in the days 
and months ahead to complete the work be- 
gun by Abraham Lincoln. “In giving free- 
dom to the slaves,” President Lincoln said, 
“we assure freedom to the free.” In giving 
rights to others which belong to them, we 
give rights to ourselves and to our country. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
yesterday’s press there were a number 
of articles relating to the Emancipa- 
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tion Proclamation and its meaning to 
American life and the world. One of 
the better articles appeared in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star, under the byline 
of Tom Henshaw, an Associated Press 
news features writer. This particular 
article describes some of the achieve- 
ments that have taken place in the 
United States in terms of equal oppor- 
tunity and equal privilege under the 
aw. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled, “The Emancipation and 
Afterward,” be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[The Sunday Star Washington (D.C.), Sept. 
16, 1962] 


THE EMANCIPATION AND AFTERWARD 
(By Tom Henshaw) 


It began a hundred years ago, on a Mon- 
day afternoon in the White House, when 
President Abraham Lincoln rose at a Cab- 
inet meeting and read from a manuscript in 
his hand: 

„All persons held as slaves within 
any State, or designated part of a State, the 
people thereof shall then be in rebellion 
against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward and forever free * * *.” 

The drama so begun is with us still— 
aboard a bus in Montgomery, Ala., at a 
lunch counter in Nashville, Tenn., in a class- 
room in Little Rock, Ark., and in the cham- 
bers of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

It's the story of the Negro as a free Amer- 
ican; a story that began when Lincoln first 
read the Emancipation Proclamation to his 
Cabinet on September 22, 1862, shortly after 
the opportune Union victory at Antietam. 

As the history of America is measured 
in milestones, so is the history of the free 
Negro in America measured in steps from 
slavery to an equality not yet achieved. 

What are the great milestones in Negro 
history? 

A SURVEY OF HISTORIAN 

The Associated Press asked five distin- 
guished Negro historians to list the five 
events they consider the most important in 
Negro progress since the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. 

They were unanimous on only two. 

First, the War Amendments to the Con- 
stitution, particularly the 14th ratified in 
1868, which defined citizenship and extended 
the equal protection of law to all persons. 

“The Emancipation Proclamation did not 
really free the slaves; the 13th amendment 
did,” says Dr. John Hope Franklin, chairman 
of the history department at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 

“The 14th amendment brought the Negro 
into the American family. The 15th gave 
Negroes the right to vote. Together, they 
made it possible for the Negro to come into 
the mainstream of American life.” 

“The 14th amendment is what the Negro 
has based his whole fight for equality on,” 
adds Dr. Benjamin Quarles, chairman of the 
history department at Morgan State College 
in Baltimore. 

Second, Brown v. Board of Education, 
the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954, which overturned the longstanding rule 
of “separate but equal” and banned segrega- 
tion in public schools. 

“For 58 years,” says Dr. Clarence A. Bacote, 
chairman of the history department at At- 
lanta University, “separate but equal was 
the standard in race relations. The decision 
of 1954 set a new standard.” 

Smith v. Allwright, the Supreme Court 
decision of 1944 that opened previously all- 
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white primary elections to Negroes, rated 
high on the historians’ list of milestones. 

“Smith v. Allwright means more to us 
in the South than in other sections,” says 
Dr. Bacote. “It revived the Negroes in the 
South. In Atlanta, at least, it has changed 
the whole political climate. 

“Many ills can be redressed by voting in- 
telligently. But first you have to register. 
Once we get Federal protection at the ballot 
boxes we will get a different type of repre- 
sentative from the South.” 

Another popular choice: Executive Order 
8802, issued by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1941, barring discrimination in fac- 
tories with defense contracts. It was fore- 
runner of fair employment practices laws. 


ON MAKING A LIVING 


“For the first time,” says Dr. Franklin, “it 
gave Negroes an opportunity to make a liv- 
ing.” 

Both Dr. Bacote and Dr. Charles H. Wesley, 
president of Central State College in Wilber- 
force, Ohio, rate the rise of segregated Negro 
schools high on their lists of milestones. 

For Dr. Bacote, the rise of Negro education 
is symbolized by the day in 1929 when 
Atlanta University became the first Negro 
graduate institution offering a master’s de- 
gree. 

“For a long time,” he says, “it was a widely 
held opinion that Negroes were inferior to 
whites mentally. Education, particularly 
the number of Negroes earning master’s de- 
grees and doctorates, is destroying that 
myth.” 

Dr. Rayford W. Logan, chairman of the 
history department at Howard University in 
Washington, sees the integration of the 
Armed Forces, symbolized by the graduation 
from West Point of Benjamin O. Davis, now 
a major general, as a top milestone. 

“It lifted Negro morale,” he says. “Who 
wants to fight an enemy abroad when you 
have a fight of your own just to serve your 
own country?” 

Dr. Wesley picks as a milestone Plessy v. 
Ferguson, the Supreme Court decision of 
1896 that established by law the concept of 
separate but equal. 

“It gave Negroes the opportunity to work 
out their own problems,” he argues. “Out 
of it came the nucleus of colleges and uni- 
versities for Negroes. It was a necessary and 
healthy exercise in self-help.” 

Dr. Franklin names the Civil Rights Act 
of 1875, which was later declared unconsti- 
tutional on grounds the Government could 
not enact legislation to effect equal rights. 

“But it dared to call for the protection of 
the rights of Negroes as any other American 
citizens,” he says. “We have been trying to 
catch up with the act since 1875. Only now 
are we seeing it realized.” 

PERSONAL APPROACH 

Most of the Negro historians see their 
milestones in legal terms; as court decisions 
and legislative acts that broke down barriers 
to equality. Notso Dr. Quarles. 

Among his selections: The signing of Jackie 
Robinson to a Brooklyn Dodger contract in 
1947 and the refusal of Mrs. Rosa Parks to 
move to the rear of a bus that touched off 
the Montgomery bus protest of 1955-56. 

Dr. Franklin stands at the opposite pole. 

“Don’t measure Negro progress by saying 
so many Negroes have Ph. D.’s or so many 
sing in grand opera,“ he says. Progress is 
measured in the opportunity given a Negro, 
not in what he does. 

“Actually, it’s the progress of the country, 
not the Negro. 

“William Dubois was graduated from Har- 
vard with a Ph. D. in 1896. Did he teach at 
Harvard or anywhere else comparable? It 
was not because he had not made progress. 
It was because Harvard had not.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
conclude by stating that I will never feel 
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that the business of free government has 
ever been fulfilled until equal opportu- 
nity, in its full meaning, is afforded every 
citizen in our country, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. It seems to me this still 
is the most powerful argument we have 
for the kind of world in which we want 
to live, a world in which human dignity 
is not merely a philosophy or a theory, 
but a living reality. 


ExHIBIT 1 
U.N. DEBATE IN BACKGROUND—STEVENSON 
Most ELOQUENT IN PLEA To REMAIN COOL 
DURING CUBAN TENSION 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


Adlai Stevenson was at his most eloquent 
yesterday as he invoked “the Great Emanci- 
pator who sits brooding behind me” at the 
Lincoln Memorial to a point a moral for our 
times. 

He never mentioned communism or the 
Soviet Union or Cuba. But what he said 
was reflective of the argument now raging in 
the United States over how to deal with So- 
viet Communist penetration of Cuba. 

The same argument, in a more subdued 
tone, can also be heard within the Kennedy 
administration. 

What Stevenson said at the Emancipation 
Proclamation centennial ceremony was this: 

As was the case a century ago, “once more 
we doubt whether the human experiment can 
survive half slave and half free. Once more 
we feel, as men did in Lincoln's day, that 
the future of mankind itself depends upon 
the outcome of the struggle in which we are 
engaged.” 

But even in the depth of the Civil War, 
Lincoln never defined his cause “in terms of 
white and black, good and bad, excellence 
and evil.” He never “stooped to the cheap 
rhetoric of the patriotic occasion;" he avoid- 
ed “the snap judgments into which self- 
righteousness can so easily lead us all. 


HISTORIC PARALLEL 


For this, “Lincoln was bitterly attacked,” 
and he was accused of weakness, even of 
treachery, because he could not go along 
with the single-minded jingoism of much of 
the propaganda of his day.” 

From this history Stevenson drew a 
parallel of a danger today “that those who 
do not see things in stark contrasts of black 
and white will be denounced as feeble and 
even treacherous.” America must recognize 
its own short comings, including the un- 
completed promise of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, said Stevenson. And then he 
added: 

“That we make no claim to final righteous- 
ness will help us to keep open all the paths 
to negotiation and fruitful compromise. It 
does not—any more than it did for Lincoln— 
make us compromise with violence, aggres- 
sion, or fraud. * Truth was never the 
enemy of liberty, and it is no coincidence 
that the greatest statesman of liberty, the 
greatest champion freedom has ever known, 
was also the man who claimed least infalli- 
bility for himself and for his cause.” 

All that Stevenson, the U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations, said yesterday could 
probably be put down as appropriate for the 
Emancipation observance. But in the light 
of the division over Cuba it seems obvious 
that he was saying much more. 

Within the country and within the ad- 
ministration there are those who see the 
problem in “black and white,” who are ready 
for “snap judgments” in favor of an Amer- 
ican military attack on Fidel Castro’s regime. 
Some of those who have opposed this line of 
reasoning already are being “accused of 
weakness, even of treachery * * *.” 

Chester Bowles, President Kennedy’s for- 
eign policy aid, said last Sunday that an 
attack on Cuba would bring Soviet diplo- 
matic and political victories, lessen Ameri- 
can influence in world affairs, and produce 
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a rising tide of U.S. resentment against the 
United Nations and forfeit America’s tradi- 
tional claim to moral leadership. 

This does not appear to be a very popular 
line of argument today; nor is Bowles him- 
self very popular in many quarters. Steven- 
son himself has been accused of having had 
a hand in preventing direct U.S. participation 
in the Bay of Pigs fiasco in the spring of 
last year. 

What Bowles said bluntly and what 
Stevenson said more indirectly, however, is 
in tune with President Kennedy’s current 
“keep cool over Cuba” position. But the 
President knows, and his party’s politicians 
say, that the country is very much in a “do 
something about Cuba” move despite his 
efforts to isolate the war hawks. 

The President has not gone as far as either 
Stevenson or Bowles in publicly supporting 
a go-slow policy toward Cuba; probably he 
cannot. Of course, what Stevenson said can 
be applied far beyond the Cuban issue to 
the larger problem of East-West relations. 

Here the President, too, has been casti- 
gated by some for a “no win” policy. But 
Cuba today is the focus of the argument 
on what U.S. policy should be in a world 
where “once more we doubt whether the 
human experiment can survive half slave 
and half free.” 

The argument already is deep in politics 
with an election only 6 weeks away. What 
Adlai Stevenson said yesterday, standing in 
front of Daniel Chester French’s massive 
statue of Lincoln, will not resolve the argu- 
ment, but drew upon history to provide 
some highly pertinent thoughts. 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ADLAI E. STEVEN- 
SON, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS, AT THE EMANCIPATION CERE- 
MONTES, LINCOLN MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., SEPTEMBER 22, 1962 


This day just a hundred years ago, Amer- 
ica reached a turning point. It was 5 days 
after Antietam. In the South Mountain de- 
files and on the fields around Sharpsburg 
ghastly clumps of dead soldiers lay unburied. 
The foul weeds of civil war—hatred, fury, 
cruelty—grew ranker as the Hsts of slain 
and wounded filled the bulletin boards, and 
the hospital trains crept North and South 
between lines of harrowed watchers. In 
Europe, leaders pondered intervention; some 
ready to take harsh advantage of the New 
World’s agony; some like Gladstone racked 
with anxiety to stop the slaughter. 

Then came the flash, the lightning stroke 
that enables men to see the changes wrought 
by the storm. A haggard President told his 
Cabinet and his Maker that if the foe was 
driven from Union soil, he would declare the 
slaves “forever free.” Within hours head- 
lines all over this land clamored with the 
word “emancipation.” Within days every 
slave had heard the news. Within weeks 
people all over the world were hailing the 
redemption of young America’s promise. 

Like all title deeds of human progress, the 
proclamation of emancipation meant more 
than it said. Morally it meant that Ameri- 
can civilization and human bondage were 
irrevocably incompatible. And a panoply 
of larger freedoms was bound up in that first 
small step. For the proclamation touched 
not the fate of Americans alone; it gave 
courage to the oppressed from the Thames to 
the Ganges; it inaugurated a new age of 
worldwide reforms. It was an application of 
the basic tenets of the Nation, tenets which 
gave promise, said Lincoln, that “in due 
time the weight would be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men.” 

Since we admit so readily our gratitude 
and our debt to other nations for their en- 
richment of our national fabric, I hope it 
will not seem immodest to others that 
Americans take such pride in the momen- 
tous milestone we commemorate today nor 
in the globe-circling spread of our spirit of 
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national independence and individual free- 
dom. During the past two centuries the two 
have walked hand in hand. Beside national 
independence in 1776 stood the goal of in- 
dividual freedom; beside the preservation 
of the Union in 1862 stood the same great 
idea—planted there by the most beloved of 
American leaders. 

And today—just a century later—freedom 
is again at stake. This time the whole world- 
wide society of men is perilously divided on 
the issue. National independence has swept 
the earth like wildfire, but individual free- 
dom is still the great unfinished business of 
the world today. Once more we doubt 
whether the human experiment can survive 
half slave and half free. Once more we feel, 
as men did in Lincoln's day, that the future 
of mankind itself depends upon the outcome 
of the struggle in which we are engaged. 

In this context, with this urgency, with 
these fears, it would be easy enough to slip 
into the path of cloudy rhetoric. I could 
paint you a picture of this world struggle in 
which our adversaries would be pitch black 
and we— the land of the free and the home 
of the brave”—would be lily white. 

Such speeches are not too difficult to con- 
coct. But since today we celebrate not only 
the act of emancipation, but also the Great 
Emancipator who sits brooding behind me, 
it is well to point out that Lincoln, through- 
out all the agonies and defeats, and the 
breathtaking triumphs of the Civil War, 
never made such a speech. Never did he de- 
fine his cause—this overwhelming cause of 
freedom—in terms of white and black, good 
and bad, excellence and evil. Abraham Lin- 
coln never stooped to the cheap rhetoric of 
the patriotic occasion. Instead he con- 
tinued, obstinately and greatly, to see human 
affairs and human emotions in all their com- 
plexity and ambiguity, and to refuse the snap 
judgments into which self-righteousness can 
so easily lead us all. If ever a leader lived 
by the Biblical injunction, “Judge not, lest 
ye be judged,” it was Lincoln. For him, 
truth was the groundwork of freedom, and 
you could no more build victory upon delu- 
sion than you could sustain society in slav- 
ery. And this is reason enough for his saintly 
rank among world statesmen. 

So if today we wish to honor both the act 
of emancipation and the man who framed it, 
we have to follow in the same dedication to 
truth, and the same abhorrence for preten- 
sion and self-deceit. We know that we up- 
hold the cause of freedom. Equally we know 
that we risk betraying it if we have any illu- 
sions about our failures and insufliciencies. 

If the issue between North and South 
sometimes seemed ambiguous to Lincoln; if, 
as in the second inaugural, he 
the equal complicity of northerners organiz- 
ing the slave trade and southerners profiting 
by the results, so, too, today we must ap- 
proach the theme of freedom in the world 
context with some of Lincoln’s modesty and 
accuracy. 

Are we the pure-souled defenders of free- 
dom when Negro citizens are anywhere de- 
nied the right to vote, or to equal educa- 
tion, or to equal opportunity? Can we be 
surprised if, abroad, friends with sadness and 
enemies with delight observe the inequali- 
ties and injustices which still mar our Amer- 
ican image? 

In his day, Lincoln was bitterly attacked 
for this unwillingness to take the straight 
partisan line, to claim all virtue for the 
North, all evil for the South, to praise him- 
self and his cause, to damn all his adver- 
saries. His sense that issues might be rela- 
tive and ambiguous roused men of rougher 
certitude to furies of denunciation, and Lin- 
coln was accused of weakness, even of 
treachery, because he could not go along 
with the single-minded jingoism of much of 
the propaganda of his day. 

So today, there is a danger that those who 
do not see things in the stark contrasts of 
black and white will be denounced as feeble 
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and even treacherous. It is therefore worth- 
while recalling that Lincoln’s sense of the 
complexity of all great historical issues did 
not hold him back for 1 hour from doing the 
right as God gave him to see the right, or 
deter him from emancipating the slaves and 
fighting a great war to its finish to insure 
that the Union would be preserved and the 
emancipation honored. 

To today, our sense of our own failures 
and weaknesses in the struggle for freedom 
does not mean, for one instant, any faltering 
in the sacrifices which are necessary to in- 
sure that the Western democracies and the 
unalined peoples of the world have the shield 
against aggression that they need, and the 
aid necessary to uphold it. That we make 
no claim to final righteousness will help us 
to keep open all the paths to negotiation 
and fruitful compromise. 

It does not—any more than it did for 
Lincoln—make us compromise with violence, 
aggression or fraud. We shall stand all the 
firmer for not standing in a false light. 
Our defense of freedom will be all the 
stronger for being based not on illusions 
but upon the truth about ourselves and our 
world. Freedom must be rooted in reality 
or it will crumble as errors are revealed and 
faith is shaken. Only the truth can make 
us free. 

The immortal document that the Great 
Emancipator read to his advisers just one 
hundred years ago closed one era of Ameri- 
can history and opened another. It freed the 
Negro from his age-old bondage; it freed 
the white people of the South from an out- 
worn and crippling institution; it freed the 
Republic from the darkest stain upon its rec- 
ord. It gave freedom a mighty impulse 
throughout the globe. And it will surround 
the homely features of President Lincoln 
with an unfading halo. 

But it marked a beginning; not an end; 
it was a call to a new battle—a battle which 
rages around us in every part of the world 
in this new time of testing. 

Truth was never the enemy of liberty, and 
it is no coincidence that the greatest states- 
man of liberty, the greatest champion free- 
dom has ever known, was also the man who 
claimed least infallibility for himself and 
for his cause. We can be humble as he was 
humble—knowing that the cause of freedom 
is greater than its defenders, and can tri- 
umph in spite of all their shortcomings. 

In this spirit, we dare declare that the 
concern and dedication of our Union is the 
freedom of all mankind. With this candor, 
we can claim to be Lincoln’s heirs in the 
unfinished work of emancipation. 


CAMPAIGN TO LURE NEW YORK 
FIRMS TO TEXAS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one 
of the Nation’s largest defense contrac- 
tors is conducting a deliberate campaign 
to lure New York State firms to move 
their operations to Texas. 

A form letter dated August 29 was sent 
to Long Island, N.Y., electronic firms. 
The letter was signed by the purchasing 
agent of a company whose principal 
plants are located in Texas. It reads as 
follows: 

Management, in conjunction with our 
chamber of commerce, has asked me to get 
your cooperation in answering the attached 
questions. 

If you are planning a Texas facility, we 
want to offer our own help, and the help of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, in pro- 
viding information and services which you 
may require. If you have no plans for a 
Texas facility, we would like to have the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce send you in- 
formation on the advantages of including 
such a facility in your planning. 
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Will you please complete this question- 
naire, or refer it to the appropriate official 
in your organization for prompt reply? Our 
management feels it is important to have 
this information to guide our purchasing 
policies. 


The letter speaks for itself. The last 
sentence makes it apparent that an out- 
rageous attempt is underway to lure— 
or should I say pressure“ New York 
firms into Texas, if they expect to do 
business with this firm. In my judg- 
ment, this is improper and unwarranted 
pressure. To put it bluntly, it is a 
brazen attempt to seduce New York busi- 
nesses across State lines. 

Mr. President, it is shocking and dis- 
turbing to realize that this firm ranked 
61st on the fiscal year 1961 Department 
of Defense list according to net value of 
military prime contracts awards. It 
received $46.8 million of the tax- 
payers’ money in fiscal 1961. When it 
is considered that New York State con- 
tributes 20 percent of Federal tax funds, 
the taxpayers of New York—and of the 
entire Nation—have a right to demand 
a full accounting. Furthermore, with 
the relocation of the Apollo space pro- 
gram and other important installations 
to the Texas area it is necessary that 
this type of pressure be stopped here and 
now. 

I am contacting the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Administrator of NASA 
enclosing a copy of the letter and of an 
article concerning this situation which 
appeared in the Long Island Commercial 
Review. In my judgment, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of De- 
fense and of NASA, to make sure that 
Government contractors—particularly 
this firm—use competitive bidding pro- 
cedures and give full and fair considera- 
tion to firms all over the Nation in 
subcontracting. In view of the pressure 
that has been applied here, special sur- 
veillance by the Defense Department and 
by NASA is certainly warranted over any 
of its subcontracts involving Govern- 
ment funding. 

As a corollary to this most recent 
news of efforts to lure defense industries 
out of New York State, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks, a letter by Charles 
Diebold, president of the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce replying to ef- 
forts by that body to obtain more busi- 
ness for California. Also, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include, following my 
remarks, a telegram from the Engineers 
Union at American Bosch Arma Corp. 
at Garden City, Long Island, indicating 
that 44 engineers and 34 technicians 
were laid off last week as a result of the 
Defense Department decision to ignore 
competitive procedures in defense pro- 
curement. It is time for the Defense 
Department to clean house in procure- 
ment procedures. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


AUGUST 29, 1962. 
Mr. STEPHEN BILHEIMER, 
President, Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Mr. BILHEIMER: I read with great 
interest your recent comments to the effect 
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that defense contracts must be awarded on 
the basis of merit, rather than any political 
considerations. We in western New York 
have long maintained that price and quality 
should become the criteria for the expendi- 
ture of our Nation’s defense dollars and it is 
heartening, indeed, to learn that such views 
are shared in the State which has received 
the largest share of defense work. 

We have never questioned the premise that 
national security must be the overriding con- 
sideration, that defense business should go 
to the companies which have demonstrated 
that they can contribute, that they can 
produce. 

While we obviously are in complete agree- 
ment as to the basis on which defense con- 
tracts should be awarded, I must take ex- 
ception to your stated concern that any de- 
crease in California’s defense business “could 
seriously negate the progress the United 
States has made to date.” 

No State or any group of States has a 
patent on quality, economy, and production. 
New York State, for instance, has excellent 
resources for outstanding engineers and 
scientists and highly dedicated and compe- 
tent executive personnel. Modern equip- 
ment for research and extensive production 
facilities are available for the development 
and manufacture of space age products. 
Western New York, in particular, has com- 
piled a remarkable record of industrial and 
scientific achievement in times of war and 
peace. 

The free enterprise system precludes the 
award of a disproportionate share of defense 
business to any one State or industrial com- 
plex and I know you will agree that our 
traditionally competitive way of doing busi- 
ness will provide the best defense possible. 

The defense industries of New York State 
accept fair and open competition as their 
guiding principle and will be judged on this 
basis. We will continue to compete on a 
high level and we will continue to produce 
the most advanced and reliable equipment 
that it is possible to produce, at the earliest 
possible date and at the lowest possible cost. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES R. DIEBOLD, 
President, Buffalo Area Chamber of 
Commerce. 


CARLE PLACE, N.Y., September 17, 1962. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Breakup of the Nation’s leading inertial 
guidance team has begun; 44 engineers and 
34 technicians were laid of on Friday at 
Arma. Urge that every possible action be 
taken immediately to halt this waste of the 
talented group responsible for the spectac- 
ular Atlas guidance system. 

WILLIAM WARNER, 
President, Local 418, IUE, AFL-CIO. 
OWEN Hoey, 
President, Local 460 IUE, AFL-CIO. 
FRANK MCCALL, 
President, Local 464, IUE, AFL-CIO, 
Arma Division, American Bosch Arma 
Corp., Garden City, N.Y. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN ARGENTINA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
very deeply concerned over recent action 
in Argentina where not only is anti- 
Semitism on the increase but also Nazi 
organizations are apparently becoming 
strong influences on the political scene. 
It is a shocking situation that news re- 
ports indicate several thousands of young 
Argentines may belong to an anti- 
Semitic organization which has the an- 
nounced aims of fighting capitalism, 
Zionism, and communism. It is time for 
the Government of Argentina to recog- 
nize that there is no place in the Western 
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Hemisphere for Fascist or Nazi tactics of 
this kind. 

Also, Mr. President, in my judgment, 
the U.S. Department of State should 
take a clear and unequivocal position in 
condemning these deplorable develop- 
ments. Some weeks ago I brought this 
situation to the attention of the State 
Department but I was extremely disap- 
pointed in their response. It seemed to 
me they equivocated. They took the line 
that since no American citizens were in- 
volved in these incidents, our Govern- 
ment was not in a position to make 
formal representations to the Argentine 
Government. 

Certainly, Mr. President, if the chan- 
nels of diplomacy are too clogged to per- 
mit our Government to express itself 
officially when such a basic violation of 
human rights has occurred, then it be- 
comes even more emphatically the ob- 
ligation of citizen organizations, of 
Members of Congress, and of all other 
Americans to make clear our condemna- 
tion of terroristic activities of this na- 
ture anywhere in the world and, most 
particularly, in this hemisphere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp following 
these remarks a clipping from the New 
York Times of September 16 and a letter 
which I received from the Department 
of State at the end of August. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 16, 1962] 
ARGENTINE YOUTHS IN Nazi GROUP SALUTE 

AND Cry: “Ham Tacuara”—. '-SEMITIC 

ORGANIZATION, Sarp To Be GROWING, As- 

serts IT FIGHTS ZIONISM, CAPITALISM, AND 

CoMMUNISM 

Buenos Ames, September 15.—The fuzzy- 
faced 15-year-old boy flushed with pride as 
the roomful of teenagers, fixed their gaze on 
him. Standing erect, he raised his arm in 
the Nazi salute and shouted, “Hail Tacuara.” 

“Hail Tacuara” echoed the others as their 
24-year-old leader nodded approval. 

Behind bolted doors in a small flat in the 
heart of Buenos Aires, a reporter was per- 
mitted to watch a ceremony which could 
have taken place in Hitler’s Germany. 

Thirty youths, most of them of high 
school age, had gathered to initiate new 
members into Argentina's Tacuara organiza- 
tion, whose keystone is anti-Semitism. Its 
leaders variously boast from 2,500 to 7,000 
members throughout the country and assert 
it is growing rapidly. 

As each recruit went through the ritual 
he pledged allegiance to the “nationalist” 
cause. Tacuara’s chief, Alberto Ezcurra, 
told each recruit his mission would be to 
“fight against capitalism and Zionism with 
one hand, and with the other hand against 
communism.” 


TELLS ABOUT DRILLS 


The ceremony over, he told the new mem- 
bers about training courses. There would 
be trips to the Pampus, where they would 
be taught physical fitness and drilled in the 
nationalist-Fascist ideology of Tacuara. 

Tacuara, named after the cowboy word for 
lance, has existed since 1955 when the Ar- 
gentine dictator, Juan D. Peron, was thrown 
out. It didn’t gain much public attention 
until this year. 

In recent months its members have ranged 
the cities distributing anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda, Argentine Jewish organizations 

it has gone further lately, smearing 
school buildings with tar, terrorizing Jewish 
children, and damaging synagogues. 
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Tacuara’s name cropped up when three 
19-year-old youths were arrested on charges 
of firing pistol shots into the entrance of 
a Buenos Aires theater showing a Jewish 
play. But the youths denied they belonged 
to the nationalist organization. 

Senor Ezcurra, in an interview after the 
initiation ceremony, said: Tacuara is 
treated much better under this Govern- 
ment than under President Arturo Frondizi's 
regime.” 

Under Dr. Frondizi, Tacuara leaders were 
questioned by police and several were jailed 
on charges of violating the nation’s security. 

Under President José Marie Guido’s regime, 
Tacuara members have had free rein to dis- 
tribute anti-Semitic pamphlets and posters. 

The Federal police chief, Enrique Green, 
brushed aside complaints about the organ- 
ization, asserting that anti-Semitism in Ar- 
gentina has been “exaggerated and exploited 
by the Communists.” 

Senor Green said there was no evidence 
to implicate Tacuara in the wave of anti- 
Semitic events which has swept Argentina 
in recent months. He said police protection 
had been given to synagogues and that the 
authorities had complied with other re- 
quests for aid from the Jewish community. 


HE DOUBTS CHARGES 


The police chief has cast doubt on the 
claims of several Argentine Jews, including 
a 19-year-old girl, who charged they were 
attacked and slashed with the symbol of 
the swastika. But the Guido government 
has promised to stamp out such acts. 

The wave of anti-Semitic outbursts 
erupted last spring, apparently triggered by 
the execution of Adolf Eichmann, who was 
abducted from Argentina by Israeli agents. 
Eichmann, a Nazi official during World War 
II, was convicted for the role he played in 
the deaths of millions of Jews. 

Senor Ezcurra, whose headquarters is 
adorned with a crucifix, says the group is in- 
fluenced by the Roman Catholic Church, 
but that “it is only a spiritual influence.” 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 20, 1962. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: I want to thank 
you for your letter of July 31 concerning 
anti-Semitic activities in Latin America. 

The Department of State, with the assist- 
ance of our Embassy at Buenos Aires, has for 
a period of 2 years been following closely 
the manifestations of anti-Semitism in 
Argentina. Our information regarding these 
manifestations has been supplemented by 
periodic receipt of data from organizations in 
the United States directly concerned both 
with threats to human rights and the welfare 
of Jewish communities throughout the 
world. 

On the basis of the information available to 
us, it seems that most, if not all, of the anti- 
Semitic activities are attributable to small, 
largely covert and somewhat amorphous 
groups which appear to be ultranationalist 
in nature and to have chosen anti-Semitism 
as one vehicle for the expression of their 
personal and social hostilities. The groups 
construe themselves as quasi-political, but it 
cannot be said that general public opinion 
in Argentina dignifies them as such. We are 
advised by our Embassy that the Argentine 
populace seems genuinely horrified by the re- 
cent violent acts and deplores the activities 
of those responsible for them. 

Officers of the Embassy were apprised some 
time ago of the importance of the evidence 
of anti-Semitism in Argentina and were in- 
structed to make use of suitable opportuni- 
ties to point out to responsible Argentines 
the unfavorable world reaction to be expected 
from pronounced anti-Semitic activities. 
Following the attacks in June, our Ambassa- 
dor discussed the matter with Rabbi Israel 
Goldstein, of New York, a member of the 
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World Jewish Congress, You will appreciate 
that since no American citizens have been 
involved the Ambassador was not in a posi- 
tion to make formal representations to the 
Government of Argentina. However, he re- 
ports subsequent conversations with officials 
of the Government who recognize that the 
activities of the anti-Semitic groups do not 
accrue to the credit of the nation and ex- 
pressed the intent of the Government to cope 
vigorously with the outbreaks. 

On June 25, 1962, a statement was issued 
by the Presidency of the Argentine Republic 
expressing the “Executive Power’s forceful 
repudiation” of the acts and pledged its deci- 
sion to “suppress with the full force of the 
law incidents of this nature which do grave 
injury to the social structure of the nation.” 
This sentiment is shared, we are informed, by 
the Minister of Interior who is responsible for 
police forces in the nation. It would thus 
appear that Argentine authorities are fully 
aware of the need to take firm measures 
in the present circumstances. Our officers 
in Buenos Aires will continue to press with 
members of the Argentine Government the 
concern of all decent men whenever minority 
groups are subject to unlawful acts. 

Our Embassy at Montevideo has provided 
us with the following information respecting 
the incidents that have occurred in Uruguay: 

The Uruguayan Minister of the Interior in- 
formed the Uruguayan House of Represent- 
atives on July 31 that measures have been 
taken to prevent recurrence of incidents. 
These included establishment of street 
patrols by the police, reinforced by Uru- 
guayan Army troops, highway patrols, and 
100 police normally assigned to the interior 
of the country, as well as police raids against 
the headquarters of organizations suspected 
of involvement in the incidents. 

The Uruguayan public and press have 
become very concerned at these unfortunate 
incidents, which are thought to be the work 
of a very few extremist members of a society. 
It would appear this concern is reflected in 
a vigorous effort on the part of their govern- 
mental authorities to halt this series of 
criminal acts. 

If I may be of any further assistance to 
you, please do not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


WHAT THE CUBANS SAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in all 
the recent debate over what should be 
done about Cuba, we have concerned our- 
selves very little with what, in the end, 
may prove to be the key factor of the 
situation—the feelings of the Cubans 
themselves toward the Communist dic- 
tatorship that has been set up on the 
island. The latest issue of the New 
Leader contains a very significant ad- 
dition to current thinking about Cuba. 
It is a statement by a Cuban emigre who 
has a consistent record of opposition to 
dictatorship and support for the ideals 
of representative government. He points 
out, in language that should strike home 
to every American, that the menace of 
Castro is far greater than present state- 
ments by Government officials would in- 
dicate. He makes the following four 
points which deserve to be repeated and 
emphasized: 

1. A Communist regime has been able to 


maintain itself in power in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
2. The vaunted principle of “hemispheric 
solidarity” has proved to be largely a sham. 
3. After 4 years, the struggle for Cuba 
continues to be between well-organized Com- 
munists and disorganized democrats. 
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4. Of all the lessons Fidel Castro has 
taught us, the bitterest and most obvious 
is this: He who proclaims himself a Com- 
munist can count on help from the Soviet 
Union even though he is 9,000 miles from its 
borders, while he who proclaims himself a 
democrat can fight and die 90 miles from the 
shores of the United States and no one will 
come to his aid. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this article be 
printed in the Record following my re- 
marks. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE SHADOW OF CUBA 
(By Luis Aguilar Leon) 

It is almost 4 years since Fidel Castro’s 
rise to power and the changes that have 
taken place in Cuba in this brief period are 
startling: The country has passed from the 
bright dawn of freedom to totalitarian dark- 
ness; from the fervor of a democratic, hu- 
manistic revolution to the status of a Soviet 
satellite; from redemption to oppression. 

Mass emigration has seen more than 
200,000 Cubans leave their country. Hunger 
and rebellion stalk the countryside. Wealth 
has been destroyed which can never be re- 
gained. Choas and misery are apparent in 
nearly every sector of national life. The 
firing squad, at first defended as a necessary 
expedient, has become a regular instrument 
of government authority. 

The negative character of the regime's 
achievements is even refiected in its own 
pronouncements. Gone is the arrogant 
propaganda of Castro’s first 2 years—the 
glowing promises, the publication of rising 
production figures, the boastful talk of 
Cuba’s “economic liberation,” the sarcastic 
comments about “decaying imperialism.” 
It has given way to endless lamentation, con- 
stant admission of error and failure, in- 
creasingly harsh threats and penalties, and 
attempts to blame “imperialism” (which 
has suddenly become “ferocious and power- 
ful”) for all that has gone wrong. In the 
meantime, amid demands for ever greater 
sacrifices on the part of the Cuban people, 
the country has been ruthlessly looted of 
its national wealth by the two great Com- 
munist powers on whose aid it has come 
to depend for survival. 

Yet, great though communism’s failures 
have been in Cuba, four basic facts emerge 
which make Castro’s 4 years in power bleak 
ones indeed for American democracy: 

1. A Communist regime has been able to 
maintain itself in power in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Five years ago it was regarded as axiomatic 
that a Communist regime could not be estab- 
lished in the Americas. It was thought that 
there were certain vital, inviolable areas in 
the cold war. It was assumed that just as 
a democratic government could not be in- 
stalled in Latvia or Estonia without waging 
war against the Soviet Union, any attempt to 
set up a Communist regime in Latin America 
would mean an armed clash with the United 
States. Hungary demonstrated the iron- 
clad validity of the first part of this assump- 
tion; Cuba, unfortunately, has shown that 
the second part was altogether false. 

What the continued existence of the Com- 
munist government of Cuba has meant to 
Latin American Communists in terms of 
concrete encouragement can be seen in the 
new boldness and violence of party activ- 
ities everywhere on the Continent. Into 
the bright light of day there have emerged 
groups which had hitherto preferred to carry 
on their activities in strategic obscurity. 
Moreover, the frankness with which Com- 
munists proclaim their intention of taking 
power by force is increasing daily. 
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The effect of the Castro regime can be 
seen, too, in the confusion and vacillation 
of several non-Communist parties and 
groups. Today many of them are no longer 
willing to put up bold resistance to the 
Communists, lest one day they should find 
themselves standing alone against a Com- 
munist government supported by the Soviets. 

2. The vaunted principle of “hemispheric 
solidarity” has proved to be largely a sham. 

Faced with the greatest mass emigration 
in Latin American history, many of Cuba’s 
“sister nations” have reacted with heart- 
rending inhumanity. Instead of opening 
their doors wide to the destitute Cuban refu- 
gees, some countries have flatly refused to 
admit them, while others have placed all 
sorts of legalistic obstacles in their path. 
Only a few have responded to the cry for 
help. 

At the same time, there has been a gen- 
eral scramble among Latin American coun- 
tries for Cuba’s former sugar quota, as well 
as for its place in foreign markets generally. 
Politicians and businessmen are using Cas- 
tro as a bogey to get more financial aid from 
the United States. The Cuban tragedy, it 
turns out, is being selfishly and blindly ex- 
ploited by the very people who should be 
most deeply moved by it. 

Finally, the principle of “nonintervention” 
has been effectively invoked. Both those 
who sympathize with Castroism and those 
who fear it are preventing any action against 
a regime which not only bars free elections 
and tramples on democratic liberties, but 
also makes clear—by word and deed—its in- 
tention to interfere in the affairs of all Latin 
America and one day plant the Red flag on 
the Andes. 

3. After 4 years, the struggle for Cuba con- 
tinues to be between well-organized Com- 
munists and disorganized democrats. 

Although it has been obvious for many 
years that one of the prime factors in com- 
munism’s success is its skillful, tireless 
propaganda, little if anything has been done 
to counteract it. Today the Cuban Govern- 
ment freely concedes the gravity of its pres- 
ent economic crisis in the statements it 
makes for internal consumption, but its 
broadcasts to the outside world continue to 
promulgate the myth that Cuba is a “para- 
dise” in which abundance reigns. While 
Cuba's most valuable goods and machinery 
are sent to the Soviet Union behind the peo- 
ple’s backs, the rest of Latin America is told 
of the “nationalist revolution” that is under 
way. As the jails keep filling up and the 
firing squad is used more and more indis- 
criminately, streams of publicity are sent 
abroad depicting a happy, smiling Cuban 
people living in what is referred to as “the 
free territory of America.” 

These lies continue to reach their audi- 
ence virtually uncontradicted. It is as if 
the world did not know by now that any 
lie—whether that of Aryan racial superiority 
of Stalin’s benevolence or of Fidel Castro's 


` humanitarianism—can be transformed into 


an article of faith for millions of people if it 
is repeated constantly and allowed to go un- 
answered. 

There is nothing more disheartening than 
listening to Cuban radio stations transmit 
their highly effective propaganda to all the 
peoples of Latin America and knowing there 
is no voice proclaiming the truth about 
Cuba's tragedy with equal tenacity, fervor 
and effectiveness. The Communists shout 
their lies; their adversaries barely whisper 
the truth. 

4. Of all the lessons Fidel Castro has 
taught us, the bitterest and most obvious 
is this: He who proclaims himself a Com- 
munist can count on help from the Soviet 
Union even though he is 9,000 miles from its 
borders, while he who proclaims himself a 
democrat can fight and die 90 miles from 
the shores of the United States and no one 
will come to his aid. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
PROFITS AND JOBS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, during the recent White House 
Conference on National Economic Is- 
sues, Mr. George Meany, president of 
AFL-CIO, challenged the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers to explain 
how the creation of jobs is influenced 
by the profit level of business and in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Charles Sligh answered Mr. 
Meany’s question in the August 10, 1962, 
issue of the NAM News. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, “The Relationship Between 
Profits and Jobs,” be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PROFITS AND 
Joss—AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS PRESENTED 
BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS 


At the recent White House Conference on 
National Economic Issues, Mr. George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, chal- 
lenged the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to explain how the creation of jobs 
is influenced by the profit level of business 
and industry. 

The phrasing of Mr. Meany's questions sug- 
gests a possible misconception regarding the 
function of profit in our economic system. 
The point is not that profits as such create 
jobs, or that profits after they are earned 
can be translated into jobs at some calcu- 
able rate of so many dollars per job. It is 
business activity undertaken in the expecta- 
tion of profit which creates jobs. If the 
profits are realized, the jobs continue and 
perhaps grow in number. If the profits are 
not realized, the jobs and the companies 
which offer them eventually disappear. 

Although the expectation of profit may be 
(and often is) disappointed, if it does not 
exist the economic activities which create 
jobs simply do not occur, The role played 
by the reinvestment of profits is a dual one. 
Re-invested profits may be the means for 
expansion and the creation of more jobs; 
or they may be the means for increasing 
productivity of the work force so that jobs 
may be continued at wage levels which other- 
wise would eliminate the possibility of 
profit. 

The calculations by which a businessman 
determines whether he may reasonably ex- 
pect a profit from a contemplated operation 
are based mainly on considerations of pres- 
ent and prospective price and cost levels. At 
present, the relationship between costs and 
prices is such that many types of activity 
do not offer a reasonable prospect for profit 
and thus are not undertaken. Furthermore, 
fears that the fundamental causes of this 
situation are not about to be corrected dis- 
courage investment which would mean new 
products and new jobs in the future. Be- 
cause of the fact that actual realized profits 
and prospects for profit in the future are be- 
low what they might be, jobs which would 
otherwise be created are lost. 

Surely there is nothing very new or orig- 
inal in this conception of the way the Amer- 
ican economy works. The thought was ex- 
pressed cogently in a resolution adopted by 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on January 31, 1940: 

“We have learned the lesson that when 
opportunities for profits diminish, oppor- 
tunities for jobs likewise disappear.” 

Individuals save and invest a portion of 
their earnings to start new businesses or ex- 
pand old ones in the hope that a profit will 
be earned and their accumulated capital 
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thereby enhanced. It can be stated cate- 
gorically that there will be virtually no un- 
used capacity in either manpower or mate- 
rial resources when the possibility can be 
seen for employing it at a profit. By the 
same token, manpower and productive ca- 
pacity for which no profitable employment 
can be seen under existing conditions in a 
free market will be underutilized. 

No one can say how much profit business 
needs to grow and to provide more job op- 
portunities. This matter cannot be dealt 
with in terms of the economy as a whole 
because the economy consists of nearly 5 mil- 
lion separate en each responding to 
changing conditions in a way peculiar to it- 
self. Some ventures are far more risky than 
others and can attract the necessary capital 
investment only if the profit possibilities are 
correspondingly greater. Those with rapid 
capital turnover may need less profit margin 
per transaction to keep alive and grow than 
those with slower capital turnover. Some 
firms require much greater capital invest- 
ment per job than others. Some new ven- 
tures hold the prospect of early profitability; 
in others the profit payoff may be years in 
the future. 

All of these factors are involved when 
corporate management, individual business- 
men, and individual investors allocate capi- 
tal to this or that venture, expand one op- 
eration and curtail another, continue an 
existing activity or liquidate it. In reality 
consumers make these decisions by patroniz- 
ing and make profitable those businesses 
which most successfully meet their needs and 
wants and withholding patronage from those 
which do not. 


PROFITS AS A YARDSTICK OF SERVICE 
TO THE CONSUMER 


Companies are never equally successful in 
the struggle for profits. In each industry 
there are low-cost producers, high-cost pro- 
ducers, and marginal producers, and some in 
between. Even in prosperous years, a high 
percentage of corporations lose money. 

In his book “Understanding Profits,” 
Claude Robinson illustrates this factor by 
showing a hypothetical industry in which 
there are 11 producers, each with different 
costs. All are assumed to be making a near- 
ly identical product and selling it at com- 
petitive prices in the market. At any given 
level of market demand, marginal producers 
will be just about breaking even, the high- 
cost producers will be incurring losses, some 
companies will be making medium profits 
and the lowest cost producers will be mak- 
ing good profits. 

Dr. Robinson interprets this set of cir- 
cumstances as follows: 

“What does this mean to the consumer? 
It means that the profitable companies have 
found ways to produce and distribute goods 
cheaper than their competition. They are 
using human and material resources with 
greater skill—their personnel is superior, 
their location is better, their manufacturing 
techniques are more advanced, and their 
buying and distributing methods are more 
efficient. It is likely, too, that the profit- 
makers are spending larger sums of money 
than their competitors to find and develop 
new and better products and to engineer 
low-cost methods for their manufacture. 
The dealers of the profitable companies are 
likely to be more substantial and equipped 
to give good service. The employees of the 
profitmakers probably have good job bene- 
fits and a high degree of job security. 

“Sooner or later the high-cost and mar- 
ginal producers must mend their ways, get 
new blood and new ideas, update their 
manufacturing and distributing methods, 
and make products closer to the costomer's 
needs and desires. When that happens, 
price, quality, and service competition is 
likely to intensify, with each company try- 
ing to outdo the others in satisfying the 
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consumer. The result is a consumer bo- 
nanza with more and better things for less.” 

“So it makes no sense,” Dr, Robinson con- 
tinues, “to say ‘Shame on the high profit- 
maker.’ In a competitive market, the high 
profitmaker is truly the buyer’s best friend, 
for it is he who pioneers the way toward 
better products at lower cost. So long as 
buyers can shop around in a market with 
more than one supplier and choose between 
independent offerings, large profits are a very 
real measure, not of exploitation, but of serv- 
ice rendered.” 


PROFITS AS THE CAUSE AND NOT THE RESULT OF 
BUSINESS TRENDS 

The important thing to recognize is that 
changes in the profitability of business op- 
erations are a cause, and not simply a result, 
of changes in the level of economic activity. 
This is not merely a theoretical conclusion. 
Studies by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research—which is recognized as an impar- 
tial research organization of the highest rep- 
utation—show that rises and falls in the 
profitability of business precede rises and 
falls in the level of economic activity. The 
Bureau summarized the results of its study 
of this subject in manufacturing industries 
as follows: 

“Price-cost ratios and profit margins (prof- 
its per dollar of sales) undergo sharp fluc- 
tuations in general conformity with busi- 
ness cycles but with significant leads at both 
peaks and troughs.” 

In other words, movements in the rate of 
profitability of manufacturing operations oc- 
cur well before the corresponding movements 
in general business conditions. This rules 
out the conclusion that changes in profit- 
ability are merely the result of changes in 
business conditions—the result could hardly 
precede the cause. It strongly supports the 
contrary view that changes in profitability 
are a cause of fluctuations in the rate of 
business activity. This conclusion from the 
factual data can hardly be surprising to 
anyone who has any firsthand experience of 
the operation of the American economy. 

This, of course, is not in any sense a new 
finding for, as the Bureau points out, Wes- 
ley Mitchell gave this relationship much at- 
tention in his Business Cycles published in 
1913. Mitchell viewed the encroachment of 
unit costs on prices or in other words the 
Squeeze on profit margins as one of the 
factors that brought a boom to an end just 
as he viewed the reduction of costs relative 
to prices, or improving prospects for profit, 
as a significant factor in the revival of busi- 
ness following a depression. 


PROFITS PROVIDE FUNDS FOR EXPANSION 
MORE JOBS 


Besides being the incentive for current 
activity, profits are also an important source 
of funds for long-term business expansion. 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
has for many years contended that the pres- 
ent structure of Federal taxes is a serious 
impediment to the accumulation of capital, 
and hence to economic growth and job crea- 
tion. In order to avoid misunderstanding 
it may be well to spell out here the nature 
of the rather complex relationship between 
the supply of capital and the creation of 
employment. 

Various theories are advanced in regard 
to the part played by business investment 
in determining the levels of employment and 
unemployment. Does the accumulation of 
capital in the form of new industrial equip- 
ment destroy jobs through replacing men 
by machinery? Or does such accumulation 
make it possible to employ more people by 
providing more tools for them to work with 
and more plants for them to work in? 

Actually both of these theories miss the 
main point. Under any given set of circum- 
stances there is always some general level 
of wages at which the supply of and demand 
for labor can be balanced and excessive un- 
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employment avoided. This is true whether 
there is a great deal of capital available in 
the economy, or whether there is very little 
capital available. If by any set of forces the 
general wage level is raised above this work- 
able balancing level, unemployment will re- 
sult. 

But it is also well to remember that the 
particular level of real wages at which this 
balance can be achieved becomes higher 
when capital becomes more plentiful. The 
greater productivity resulting from an in- 
crease in the amount of capital permits 
higher wage rates to be paid without pric- 
ing employees out of the market for their 
services. 

Thus the ability of people to accumulate 
savings and their willingness to invest does 
have a pronounced effect on the number of 
job opportunities. New jobs created through 
saving and investment may not be in the 
same industries in which the investment 
occurs; in fact, some kinds of jobs in those 
industries may be reduced while others may 
be increased as a result of the added invest- 
ment. But in these industries, as well as 
in the economy as a whole, increased effi- 
ciency tends to preserve or to increase profit 
opportunities and therefore job opportu- 
nities. Investment in more efficient methods 
of producing food has meant a decline in 
agricultural employment. But without this 
release of manpower we could not have be- 
come the industrial nation that we are with 
its high standard of living. 


THE FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE PROFIT LEVELS 


We come now to an examination of the 
factors which hamper the ability of business 
and industry to earn a level of profits which 
would enable the utilization of all the na- 
tion’s human and material resources—the 
factors which have squeezed profit prospects 
to the point where we have underutilization 
today. 

Before any business enterprise can earn a 
profit, it must recover from the sale of its 
products or services more than it costs to 
produce them. These costs include labor 
and materials, interest on borrowed capital, 
the wearing out or depletion of capital re- 
sources, distribution and sales costs, and 
taxes. 

Consumers of the product or service must 
be willing to buy it in sufficient volume at a 
price high enough to cover these costs, with 
something left over, or there will be no 
profit. 

In an economy with multiple choices such 
as ours, the consumer’s willingness to buy 
tends generally to vary inversely with the 
price asked; i.e., the higher the price the 
smaller the consumer demand and vice versa. 
This holds true even for the necessities of 
life. For example, if bread costs too much, 
consumers can turn to potatoes or rice. If 
wood trusses or reinforced concrete are 
more economical to use, builders can choose 
these materials instead of steel. If some 
people think foreign-make automobiles offer 
better values than domestic cars, they will 
buy the foreign product. It doesn’t take a 
very high percentage of such consumer shifts 
in any line to prove to a producer that the 
price is not what he says it is, but what the 
customer is willing to pay. 

For that high percentage of American 
corporations which even in a prosperous year 
show losses instead of profits, this is not a 
theoretical problem but a very real fact of 
economic life. If they could sell what they 
have to offer at prices which would yield a 
profit, they would of course do so. But they 
can’t, and so the only road back to profita- 
bility and the continuance of the jobs these 
companies provide is to reduce unit produc- 
tion costs. 

This problem is an ever-present one for 
the profitable companies as well. Each com- 
petitor in the field is always seeking ways 
to produce more efficiently and the company 
which fails to keep up in the race will soon 
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find itself numbered among those with losses 
instead of profits. But for those companies 
with poor profit performance and prospects, 
the problem is doubly compounded. They 
find it more difficult to attract the capital 
resources required to develop or purchase the 
modern equipment which would enable them 
to improve their competitive position. 

For these latter, the solution, if any, lies 
in better work performance by all of those 
whose jobs depend on restoring the economic 
health and vigor of the enterprise. But the 
cooperation necessary to achieve this is 
hampered by the inflexibilities in the labor- 
management relationships which have be- 
come the rule in the highly unionized in- 
dustries. 

The argument is sometimes made that 
the way to increase profit possibilities —for 
many of these companies as well as for those 
already in a profit position—is to operate 
closer to so-called capacity. Thus, it is said, 
overhead can spread over larger volume and 
unit production costs reduced. Perhaps 
prices can be lowered also, thus possibly 
increasing demand and volume still further. 

While to many people this may sound like 
a logical way out of an economic dilemma, 
the logic is faulty. When a company or an 
industry is operating below optimum capac- 
ity for any extended period of time, only 
one conclusion can be drawn. The company 
or industry is unable to produce at cost 
levels which will attract sufficient demand 
in the marketplace to absorb all it is capa- 
ble of turning out. To attempt to cure this 
by forced-draft production without dealing 
with the fundamental causes is to court 
disaster. 

What happens when this logic is applied 
in the economy can be seen by reference to 
agriculture. We certainly have far greater 
capacity than we are now using to produce 
cotton or wheat or many other agricultural 
products. But producing more than the 
market can absorb of any particular com- 
modity only leads to a selling price, if the 
market remains free, which is less than the 
cost of production. If business enterprise 
follows the same course as agricultural 
enterprise, our free economy will cease to 
exist. 

It is obvious that in day-by-day practice 
companies strive in every way they can 
through advertising, promotion and sales 
effort to induce the highest possible demand. 
With due regard for the financial health of 
their companies, producers also strive to 
increase the sales yolume of their particular 
product through price competition. How- 
ever, the records of the bankruptcy courts 
are strewn with the histories of companies 
who sought injudiciously to capture a larger 
share of the market through indiscriminate 
price cutting. 

We are aware that the AFL-CIO believes 
markets can be widened by the distribution 
of more “purchasing power” to people in the 
low and middle income brackets through 
selective tax cuts and higher wages, and 
through greatly stepped-up Government ex- 
penditures. 

We do not believe this is an effective ap- 
proach for the following reasons. Higher 
wages in excess of gains in productivity will 
increase unit costs of production. If the 
market will not afford higher prices to com- 
pensate for these added costs, profits will 
be curtailed and business activity will de- 
cline. Although wage rates may be higher 
there will be fewer people earning wages 
because jobs will disappear. 

A selective tax remission for the low and 
middle brackets of even as much as $10 bil- 
lion would add only about 2.7 percent to dis- 
posable personal income. Even if all of this 
were to be spent immediately it would not 
increase market demand sufficiently to exert 
a significant upward pull on production and 
jobs. Disposable personal income rose by 
$13.1 billion in 1961 over 1960; and although 
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jobs increased by 115,000 the average level 
of unemployment rose by 875,000. Dispos- 
able personal income has been rising with- 
out a break since 1939, frequently by far 
more than $10 billion in a single year, and 
yet we have a persistent unemployment 
problem. The record would indicate that 
something more than increases in dispos- 
able income are needed to provide job op- 
portunities for everyone. 

The fact is that dollars accumulated as 
capital, and induced to undertake risk ven- 
tures by reasonable prospects for profit, act 
far more as multipliers of economic activity 
than dollars injected into consumer markets. 
The reason is that each dollar invested goes 
to work immediately to create jobs, not only 
in the enterprise in which it is invested but 
also through the purchase of plant, equip- 
ment and materials. The payrolls thus cre- 
ated add far more to the consumer spend- 
ing stream than the original dollars possibly 
could if spent directly, and furthermore con- 
tinue to add indefinitely as people earn 
money from the new jobs which have been 
created, 

For somewhat these same reasons, we do 

not believe that dollars injected into the 
economy through larger Government ex- 
penditures will have much lasting effect in 
generating economic expansion and more 
jobs. We believe the Nation and its people 
are already heavily over-taxed, and any in- 
crease in the tax burden would add to the 
adverse effect on business growth. Govern- 
ment deficits, if monetized through the 
banks, inflate the money supply and exert 
an upward pull on prices and production 
costs. 
This might temporarily widen profit mar- 
gins and thus step up the rate of business 
activity. But it would also weaken the com- 
petitive situation of American producers in 
world markets and worsen our balance-of- 
payments problem. Inflation does not offer 
an acceptable or lasting way out of our eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

We also are aware that the AFL-CIO con- 
tends the cash flow available to corporations 
is sufficiently great to pay for all needed 
capital equipment expenditures for replace- 
ment or expansion and therefore no tax relief 
for corporate enterprise is necessary either 
for capital purposes or to induce the under- 
taking of new product lines. 

This viewpoint overlooks the fact that 
even the corporation with heavy cash flow 
from depreciation allowances may be in a 
poor profit position. Furthermore, the cash 
flow available to corporations may be used 
for any purpose deemed desirable. It may 
be paid out in dividends, deposited in the 
bank, or invested in government bonds or 
other securities. Only when there is a 
greater prospect of profitability and capital 
enhancement through investment in equip- 
ment and economic expansion will it be de- 
voted to these purposes. 

Furthermore, while some corporations may 
be in a good position relative to cash flow, 
others are not. Some of these latter may 
have exhausted their depreciation allow- 
ances and thus have no untaxed cash flow 
from this source to meet their pressing in- 
vestment needs. This matter cannot be 
judged in terms of corporate enterprise as a 
whole; however, all corporations pay heed to 
what the books show in the profit and loss 
column, Heavy cash flow or no, new ven- 
tures or expansion will not be undertaken 
unless there is a prospect of profit. 

THE PROCESS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 

It is important to understand the process 
by which the economy of this country has 
grown. There has been an ever-changing 
composition of the work force at higher 
wages. At first, we depended primarily on 
outside capital, as do emerging nations to- 
day. As we developed, we were able to 
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generate larger amounts of investment 
capital saved from current income to in- 
crease the efficiency of our private economy. 
That efficiency in turn makes it possible for 
workers to receive more. The greater the 
amount of investment capital that can be 
generated, the higher the worker's real wages. 

In the light of these considerations, it is 
disturbing to note the long-term decline 
which has occurred in the rate of invest- 
ment. This has been well documented in a 
study of “Capital in the American Economy” 
by Dr. Simon Kuznets, of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. According to 
Dr. Kuznets’ data, the ratio of net capital 
formation to net national product fell from 
14.6 percent in 1869 to 1888, and 11.2 per- 
cent in 1909-28, to only 7 percent in the 
post-World War II period, 1946-55. Despite 
the growth of our per capita national in- 
come, a much smaller fraction of it is being 
applied to provide net additions to our 
capital stock. 

THE PROFIT RECORD 

Let us turn now to a factual analysis of 
what has been happening in the American 
economy. In recent years we have had a 
gradual encroachment of costs upon profits. 
This has produced the results which might 


have been expected—general economic 
sluggishness and a persistent unemployment 
problem. 


This situation may be readily documented 
by factual data contained in the January 
1962 report of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. If the material in the 
Council’s report on wage, price, and profit 
trends are assembled the following picture 
emerges: 

1. There has been a persistent tendency 
in the recent past for the compensation of 
employees to increase faster than their pro- 
ductivity. Between 1957 and 1961, in non- 
agricultural industries, average hourly com- 
pensation increased at an annual rate of 
4.0 percent, whereas average hourly output 
increased at an annual rate of only 2.5 per- 
cent. (See p. 175 of the Council’s report.) 
The gap between the increase in hourly 
compensation and hourly output is, of 
course, the increase in unit labor cost. 

2. The recent past has not been a period 
of inflationary price rises. There has been 
some upward creep in the consumer price 
index due mainly to the service element. 
But the wholesale price of industrial prod- 
ucts has shown practically no change since 
1958. In the words of the Council’s report 
(p. 172): “Since mid-1958 there has been 
stability on the average in the prices of com- 
modities at wholesale and retail, with a con- 
tinuing upward trend in consumer service 
prices.” 

3. There has been an increasing squeeze 
on profits during the past decade. Despite 
the cyclical rise during 1961, corporate profits 
after tax for that year were only 4.5 percent 
of gross national product. The only postwar 
year in which this percentage was lower was 
the recession year 1958. If we take three 
successive 5-year periods, the record has 
been as follows: 


Profits as percent of gross national product 


Period: 
1947 through 1951 
1952 through 1956 
1957 through 1961 


Thus the facts on costs and prices, and the 
facts on profits, support the view that cur- 
rent economic difficulties are the result of 
a squeeze on profits by increasing labor 
costs which cannot be recovered in increased 
prices. 

To reduce the analysis to more concrete 
terms, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers believes that the unfortunate com- 
bination of circumstances described above is 
the result of two fundamental economic er- 
rors: first, allowing wage and fringe benefits 
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to rise at a rate faster than the market can 
justify and, second, tax impediments to the 
accumulation of capital and hence to the 
growth in national productivity which alone 
can validate increasing real wages. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our conclusion from these considerations 
is that the most effective way to expand 
employment opportunities is to create and 
maintain a climate which will encourage the 
profit-seeking activities of individuals and 
business managers. 

We believe the following steps will create 
such a climate and harness the full power 
of the profit motive in the Nation’s interest: 

1. Comprehensive reform of the tax rate 
structure and depreciation allowances along 
the lines already proposed by businessmen 
and business organizations: The objective 
should be to bring in the revenue the Gov- 
ernment needs for its essential purposes 
without unduly burdening the job-creating 
process. This cannot be accomplished by tax 
reform which takes away with one hand 
what it makes available with the other. The 
administration has announced it intends to 
present a comprehensive tax reform program. 
Should this program be generally along the 
lines of the Herlong-Baker Bill, which is 
overwhelmingly endorsed by businessmen 
and business organizations, we believe a tre- 
mendous release of economic ingenuity and 
activity will ensue rapidly. 

2. Elimination of Government control and 
regulation of business and intervention in 
the free market which goes beyond the legit- 
imate function of preventing fraud, coer- 
cion or monopoly abuse. We do not advo- 
cate a complete withdrawal of Government 
supervision of business under the applicable 
laws and regulations or of Government in- 
terest in the operations of the economy, but 
we believe a diminution of unnecessary in- 
terference and harassment would foster mu- 
tual respect and confidence between Gov- 
ernment and business. 

3. Restoration of collective bargaining in 
the unionized sectors of the economy to the 
level originally intended—between an em- 
ployer and the duly recognized representa- 
tives of his own employees. In these sectors, 
employers—and in particular the smaller em- 
ployers—are caught in a tight squeeze be- 
tween unearned wage increases insisted upon 
by unions which have the power to dictate 
their own terms and the resistance of mar- 
kets to higher prices. Under the intensified 
competitive conditions which prevail today 
in domestic and foreign markets, this situa- 
tion has a highly adverse effect on job crea- 
tion. Unless profits can be earned, jobs can 
neither be created nor sustained. 

4. Frugal spending practices on the Gov- 
ernment’s part: For years the Government 
has been embarking on multifarious new 
programs thus creating a continuously ex- 
panding drain on the Treasury. In the final 
analysis all Government programs—Federal, 
State and local—must be financed out of the 
production of the private sector. Today we 
are faced with a problem where the private 
sector has not been able to achieve a healthy 
pace of economic growth. Regardless of what 
group the benefits of the spending program 
accrue to, we know that their financing will 
be borne by the private sector. Thus such 
programs reduce the incentive and curtail 
the supply of funds for the expansion of our 
private enterprise economy. 

The program outlined above offers, we be- 
lieve, the best hope of restoring the American 
economy to a state of healthy growth. It 
is consistent with our national tradition of 
reliance on individual initiative. It is de- 
signed to correct the basic causes of our 
economic difficulties, rather than to offset 
their effects. We believe it is in the best in- 
terests of all the American people and urge 
that it be considered on its merits. 
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TEMPORARY INCREASE IN MAXI- 
MUM CONSTRUCTION DIFFEREN- 
TIAL SUBSIDY UNDER MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT, 1936 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2800) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, in order to make 
permanent a temporary increase in the 
maximum construction differential sub- 
sidy that may be paid under such act 
and to provide that such maximum shall 
not apply with respect to reconstructing 
or reconditioning of ships. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, is S. 
2800 the bill before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment to the committee 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the appropriate 
place in the committee amendment it is 
proposed to add the following language: 

The Act entitled “An Act to amend title 
V of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in or- 
der to change the limitation of the con- 
struction differential subsidy under such 
title, and for other purposes”, approved July 
7, 1960 (74 Stat. 362), is amended by insert- 
ing at the end thereof a new section as 
follows: 

“No official or employee of the United 
States Government nor any member of their 
immediate families may accept directly or 
indirectly free or at a reduced rate passenger 
travel or carriage of personal property on 
any ship sailing under a flag other than that 
of the United States. This restriction shall 
not apply to persons injured in accidents 
at sea and physicians and nurses attending 
such persons, and persons rescued at sea, 
and this restriction shall not apply to per- 
sons referred to in section 405(b) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 
U.S.C. 1145(b)), relating to steamship com- 
panies carrying the mails of the United 
States. Any person who knowingly violates 
this section shall upon conviction thereof 
be fined not less than $500 nor more than 
$10,000 at the discretion of the courts for 
each such violation.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, all 
the amendment seeks to do is to make 
uniform the law which now applies. 

A year or so ago the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Writrams] offered an 
amendment, which was accepted and is 
now part of the law, prohibiting U.S.- 
fiag ships from carrying at free or re- 
duced rates officials or employees of the 
U.S. Government or members of their 
immediate families. 

The intent of this amendment and its 
effect, if agreed to, would be to cover 
steamships of foreign flags in reference 
to the same circumstances. 

I hope that the amendment to the 
committee amendment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Alaska. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment as amended, is 
open to further amendment. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE GROWING POWER OF LABOR 
UNIONS IS DANGEROUS TO OUR 
ECONOMY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the immense and ever-growing power of 
labor unions constitutes a grave danger 
to our economy. This power is used in 
many ways. It is used to keep workers 
from moving from dying industries to 
expanding ones; it is used to make it 
difficult for business to utilize new tech- 
niques; it is used to force excessive la- 
bor costs and unprofitable conditions on 
businessmen trying to establish new in- 
dustries and compete abroad; it is used 
to suppress the rights of individual work- 
ers. If the demands of the unions, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable, 
favorable or unfavorable, are not met, 
the union bosses, sitting atop this tre- 
mendous and awesome power can, with 
the flick of a finger or a gesture of a 
hand, close down an entire vital indus- 
try or whole segments of our economy. 

Certainly, no one who has looked into 
this matter can in good conscience deny 
that these assertions are true. I am 
equally confident that the dangers of all 
this are apparent to even the most casual 
observer of the labor-management scene. 
I know that Congress is aware that a 
crisis is at hand. Consider the number 
of bills introduced by the members of the 
President’s own party to deal with the 
problems created by work stoppages in 
vitalindustries. Legislation has been in- 
troduced which would amend Taft-Hart- 
ley Act’s national emergency strike pro- 
visions to compel workers to stay on the 
job in national emergency situations and 
to require compulsory arbitration. 

Another legislative proposal which 
would also require compulsory arbitra- 
tion would prohibit strikes by employees 
in certain strategic defense facilities. 
Still another bill would amend the Rail- 
way Labor Act as it pertains to the na- 
tional airlines and likewise introduce the 
element of compulsion into the picture. 

It is obvious that President Kennedy 
and his administration are painfully 
aware of the problems involved. Had 
they not recognized the dangers, they 
would not feel compelled to step in be- 
tween companies and unions in ever-in- 
creasing numbers of industry disputes. 
In the case of the railroads, the airlines, 
and big steel, the administration has in- 
tervened to put pressure on the parties to 
adopt certain “suggested” terms. 

Thus, I think that we can assume that 
the Kennedy administration is fully 
aware of exactly what a stranglehold big 
labor has on the economy and knows full 
well that this hold should be broken in 
2 7 of the Nation's economic 
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Why, then, does he not, as Chief Ex- 
ecutive of all the people, recommend leg- 
islation to protect their interests? The 
question is, of course, a naive one and 
the answer simple. The labor bosses ob- 
viously want no lessening of their power. 
As a matter of fact, they want no legisla- 
tion of any kind at this time and they 
have so informed the President. They, 
as astute politicians, know only too well 
that once you open up the Taft-Hartley 
and Landrum-Griffin Acts for any kind 
of legislative proposal you open up a 
veritable Pandora’s box which could re- 
sult in the enactment of provisions that 
labor would not like. So the labor bosses 
have turned thumbs down on a legisla- 
tive program now. Of course, when the 
labor bosses speak, President Kennedy 
listens. He must for he owes much of his 
political life to the labor unions. 

Accordingly, President Kennedy finds 
himself in a box. He appreciates the 
danger to the country represented by the 
unions’ power and should know it needs 
to be curbed. But he does not dare sug- 
gest such a proposal for to do so would 
be politically ill advised. He must do 
something but what doeshedo? We find 
him resorting to Government interven- 
tion—a variety of extralegal, jerry-built 
procedures to cope with the seemingly 
endless labor crises which have cropped 
up over the past months. In each case, 
he has been careful not to antagonize 
any significant element in the labor 
movement. And, operating outside the 
law, the President finds much more 
flexibility. This is a convenient area for 
an Executive who has dramatically dem- 
onstrated that he will not hestitate to use 
the full force of the Government's coer- 
cive power to enforce his wishes. It 
lends an ominous element to so-called 
voluntary approaches. This approach 
rests on the conclusion that in all mat- 
ters the President and his advisers know 
what is best for the country. They are 
becoming the sole arbiters of what con- 
stitues the national interest and, in this, 
they are presumably infallible. We saw 
this in the steel price controversy in the 
form of raw governmental power, and we 
are seeing it in many other areas of 
public policy. 

Today, it seems, we must go to the 
fount of all knowledge—the Executive— 
for the answers to all problems. If it is 
a question of wages, the idea is to consult 
the White House and find out if a new 
schedule happens to fit in with the ar- 
bitrary guidelines fixed by the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. If 
it is a question of prices, the same pro- 
cedure is recommended. If it is a ques- 
tion of striking, the thing to do is call 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Of course, it is possible to go one’s own 
way—if he dares. The steel industry 
tried it and ran right smack into a bar- 
rage of the Government’s heaviest coer- 
cive guns. With this example in mind, 
others are not likely to try very soon. 

The image the New Frontier is creat- 
ing on the national scene today is that of 
the all-powerful executive. It is ap- 
parent in everything the administration 
attempts. It can be seen in the New 
Frontier’s handling of Congress, in its 
dealings with the press, in its attitude 
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toward the business community, and in 
its intervention in America’s system of 
free, collective bargaining. The thinly 
veiled threat and the outright use of 
go,ernmental power to secure the ends 
thought desirable by the President have 
become familiar to all of us in Washing- 
ton, Although these actions are forever 
being justified by those magic words “in 
the public interest,” thoughtful Ameri- 
cans have not been deceived and are sin- 
cerely worried about the trend toward 
unbridled executive power. 

President Kennedy’s now famous Yale 
speech in June contained a phrase which 
I believe is indicative of his conception 
of the office of the President and its rela- 
tionship to the people he is supposed to 
serve, not rule. Mr. Kennedy stated 
that— 

If a contest in angry argument were forced 
upon it, no administration could shrink 
from response, and history does not suggest 
that American Presidents are totally with- 
out resources in an engagement forced up- 
on them because of hostility in one sector 
of society. 


Archibald Cox, the Solicitor General 
of the United States and a key labor ad- 
viser to the President, recently stated 
that under present conditions, the public 
consequences of decisions made by labor 
and management are so wide and serious 
that “the Government must have the 
opportunity to bring those consequences 
to bear in the making of decision.” 

Cox went on to spell out the adminis- 
tration’s contention that “the public is 
entitled to a voice” in labor-manage- 
ment decisions. Translated from New 
Frontier doubletalk, this means that the 
Federal Government should take an 
ever-increasing role in the settlement 
of labor-management problems. It 
means that we can look forward to more, 
not less, Government meddling in the 
collective bargaining process. 

So we have come to this sorry situa- 
tion of Government interference in al- 
most all labor affairs and principally be- 
cause the President knows that to tackle 
the real problem would offend the labor 
bosses 


But the President does not even like to 
admit that a concentration of power 
exists. Consider the case of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy and its recent re- 
port. 

Senators will recall that this Commit- 
tee was appointed by the President on 
February 16, 1961, and its assignment 
was to study, advise, and recommend 
policies for labor and management to 
promote “free and responsible collective 
bargaining, industrial peace, sound wage 
and price policies, higher standards of 
living, and increased productivity.” 
Last May the Committee issued its sec- 
ond report—one entitled “Free and Re- 
sponsible Collective Bargaining and In- 
dustrial Peace.” This report contained 
several recommendations for revising the 
procedures used under the Taft-Hartley 
Act in dealing with national emergency 
disputes. It was recommended, among 
other things, that the President appoint 
emergency boards to make proposals for 
settlements in national emergency dis- 
putes—procedures like those now in the 
Railway Labor Act. I note parentheti- 
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cally that these recommendations which 
are consistent with the New Frontier’s 
approach to labor-management relations 
of “let the President settle the dispute by 
appointing boards” were undoubtedly 
enthusiastically supported by the unions. 
Union professionals know from experi- 
ence that emergency boards with their 
college professor and professional arbi- 
trator makeup almost invariably end up 
with prounion recommendations which 
management feels constrained to accept. 

But the important thing to note is that 
nowhere in the report was there a rec- 
ommendation to do anything about the 
real cause of the breakdown in today’s 
collective bargaining, the imbalance of 
powers on the unior side. Instead, the 
report deals superficially only with the 
symptoms of the disease—the actual oc- 
currence of national emergency disputes. 
Incidentally, I fail to see how pushing the 
Government into a more active role in 
labor disputes will help “free collective 
bargaining.” 

Incredible as it may seem, there was 
hardly even a discussion of the power is- 
sue. In fact, the union members of the 
Committee who refused to include the 
topic on the agenda, insisted that “there 
is no evidence” that the unions have 
power even “equal to, let alone in excess 
of” that of management. A majority of 
the Committee did agree to study the 
general subject of power but at a later 
date. 

One would think that in studying and 
examining the many forces in collective 
bargaining, a basic question to be re- 
solved and one vital to an intelligent ap- 
praisal would be the possible impairment 
of the bargaining process by concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of either side. 
And yet we are presented with the Alice 
in Wonderland spectacle of a group of 
persons, supposedly responsible and so- 
phisticated, and knowing the facts of 
life, refusing to talk about or include 
the item of power on the agenda. 

President Kennedy called the com- 
mittee report “highly meaningful and 
significant.” The failure of the report 
to take up this subject is bad enough, 
More shocking is the President’s acqui- 
escence in their failure to deal with the 
matter. As I pointed out, he knows that 
concentration of power in unions is at 
the bottom of today’s ever-increasing 
labor dispute and work stoppage. He 
knows what really has to be done; he 
knows that the power must be curbed. 
Yet when he has an opportunity to offer 
a solution or to make intelligent com- 
ment, he rubberstamps the report with 
the platitude “highly meaningful and 
significant.” Again, I ask why does he 
operate this way? He operates in this 
way because this is the only way labor 
unions will let him. The high labor 
leaders on the committee—Dubinsky, 
Harrison, Keenan, McDonald, and Reu- 
ther—say that unions have no exces- 
sive power. If they say no excessive 
power, Kennedy must echo no excessive 
power. 

But what is the actual truth? Just to 
give you an idea of the preferred posi- 
tion held by today’s unions in the eco- 
nomic scheme of things, I have compiled 
a list of special privileges, immunities, 
rights, and powers enjoyed by labor 
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unions under the Federal law. And let 
me emphasize at the outset that while 
some of these special considerations may 
have been justified when they were 
initially given to the labor movement 
because of weakness and lack of size, 
their continued existence in today’s era 
of monopolistic union power is not justi- 
fied. 

The list I refer to is as follows: 

Almost total immunity under the anti- 
trust laws. 

Immunity from taxation. 

Immunity from injunctions by Fed- 
eral courts. 

Authority to use union funds for pur- 
poses not related to collective bargain- 
ing even where union membership is 
compulsory. 

Power to compel workers to join the 
union as a condition of continued em- 
ployment. 

The right of a union selected by a 
majority of the workers to bargain for 
all employees. This includes the right 
to bargain for those who were compelled 
to join the union as well as those who 
can be arbitrarily denied membership. 

Power to compel the employer to bar- 
gain exclusively with the majority 
union. 

Absolute authority to deny union 
membership to workers employed in the 
bargaining unit, on any grounds or for 
no reason at all. 

The right, in some situations, to in- 
vade the privacy of workers, even 
against their wishes. This deprives them 
of a legal right enjoyed by all other 
members of society. 

The right, in some situations, to com- 
pel employers to make available for 
union use the private property of the 
employer. 

The right to compel the employer to 
provide protection against any physical 
violence on the part of workers who 
resist invasion of their privacy. 

Unions are immune from the pay- 
ment of damages for personal and prop- 
erty injuries inflicted on employers or 
others by union members engaged in 
activities, such as strikes or picketing. 
And this immunity stands even in situa- 
tions where such activities have been 
officially authorized and directed by the 
union. 

The right to strike for objectives 
wholly unrelated to any proper subject 
of collective bargaining. This is in con- 
trast to the severely limited right of an 
employer to engage in a lockout. 

The right, in some situations, to ex- 
amine an employer’s books and records— 
including those containing such confi- 
dential data as costs, profits, and prices. 

And, finally, the almost complete im- 
munity of unions from any liability, 
penalty, or restriction under State law 
under the doctrine of Federal preemp- 
tion. 

Mr. President, no other private organi- 
zation, institution, association, or indi- 
vidual in the United States is the bene- 
ficiary of such a powerful combination 
of immunities, benefits, privileges, rights, 
and powers—under either State or Fed- 
eral law. 

And what about the average worker? 
What does he think about the power of 
unions? Does he see “no evidence” that 
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it is excessive? Does he feel that all is 
well? Is he satisfied that no changes 
are needed? Does he feel that his rights 
as an individual and as a worker are 
adequately protected? Not if the mail 
I have been receiving for years is any 
indication. I have been deluged with 
letters from workers in all parts of the 
country literally pleading for some kind 
of help from their Government against 
the tyranny of their union bosses. I 
would like to quote here from a letter I 
received from a worker in Oregon. 

I have selected this out of the many 
because it so succinctly and yet so elo- 
quently describes the despair of today’s 
worker at the bleak future facing him. 


Dear Senator: After reading your articles 
in the daily papers lately, I want to take the 
opportunity to thank you for them. 

I am one of the thousands of construction 
workers who has tried to avoid union mem- 
bership and their dictatorial ways. Trying 
to convince ourselves that we are free Ameri- 
cans with the right to choose for ourselves 
where we work and how. 

I want to say that we have just about 
reached the end of our rope and have almost 
come to the place where we shall have to 
bow our heads in shame and admit that we 
are no longer entitled to the privilege of 
thinking for ourselves, and become just an- 
other unemployed statistic. 

Unions here in our part of the country 
have such a stranglehold over employment 
that one can hardly ever find work. Con- 
struction employers tell you they can't hire 
on the job even though they need a man 
of my capabilities—that they have to call the 

hall 


Try to join the union and they tell you 
that you have to pay $360 initiation fee 
plus 3-months’ dues which makes it well 
over $400 to join. I ask you, Senator, where 
is a workingman going to have that kind 
of money? Even if one succeeds in bor- 
rowing or accumulating this amount, they 
say there is no work for you because you 
are a new member. Try to get them to take 
some down and the rest along as you can 
and you are told that they are not a loan 
company; pay the full amount or don’t 
bother them. Even if you do succeed in 
getting in you find yourself getting all the 
scraps while a very few get all the choice 
jobs, even by telling employers they don’t 
have anyone available and holding choice 
jobs for those who are already working. Oh, 
they say, they have a hiring list and your 
name goes on the bottom of the list and 
you work your way up but for some reason 
your name never gets very far up the list 
unless you are one of the ins. 

I think it is a crime and a disgrace to 
the United States that people who live in 
this area and have for years been paying 
property and income taxes, can’t get work 
on Government projects right in their own 
backyard. A lot of these people have been 
unemployed for quite some time because 
of curtailment of lumber industry and 
others. 

I ask you, Senator, what’s become of the 
America that my father taught me about? 

Why is it that a person cannot go out 
and look for work and sell himself to an 
employer? 

Why can’t that employer hire a man if 
he needs him and thinks he would make 
a good employee? 

Why is it so wrong for a man to want 
the right to choose for himself where and 
whom he shall work for? 

Why is it so wrong for a man to want to 
have a say as to how he’s treated? 

Why is it wrong for a man to resist having 
to pay for the privilege of getting a job? 

Must we who believe in freedom and the 
right to choose for ourselves, become zombies 
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and robots just so we can eat and have 
a roof over our heads? 

I ask you these things, Senator, because 
I believe you can see our “crying in the wil- 
derness.“ 

I use the word we“ because I have talked 
to many others who feel the same as I, even 
some of them union members, who said 
they had to go along or else—and believe 
me they can sure blackball a man as it is 
being done all the time—and legally too. 
For instance, a friend of mine, a union mem- 
ber, disagreed with the rules; what hap- 
pened? He has been out of work half the 
time even though he keeps his dues up. 
They get around him by sending him out 
on jobs that last a few days at a time then 
put him on the bottom again or they offer 
him something clear over in the other side 
of the State knowing all the time he does 
not have the ways or means of moving his 
family. When he turns it down, down to 
the bottom of the list again. Oh, they can 
push you in line, you bet your life—if you 
step out of it. 

I am sorry if I have taken your time, 
Senator, but I have always loved America 
and believed in it and what it stood for, 
even while fighting for it 344 years in World 
War II. 

Nowadays when I wonder where my next 
job will be I have doubts as to whether it 
Was not all propaganda. I would have 
written our own Senator, but it is a known 
fact that he is nothing but a union stooge 
who accepts their campaign money. May 
I be forgiven for speaking so disparagingly 
of him, 

Thank you, Senator, for listening to me. 
Perhaps it will make the heartbreak less 
painful when I have to kowtow to some union 
goon and just become another one of those 
who had to go along or else. 

May I also say this. Even though it may 
sound dramatic, but it means much much 
more—goodbye to freedom and the America 
I thought I knew. 


In listing the special grants and im- 
munities, I do it not to suggest that all 
of them should necessarily be removed, 
but to illustrate just what powers unions 
have. I certainly do not feel that the 
public interest—a popular phrase with 
the New Frontier—is served by the pos- 
session of the monopolistic power by 
unions and I am convinced that it must 
be limited. Accordingly, I want to an- 
nounce that at the opening of the next 
Congress I intend to introduce legislation 
to restore a more reasonable and work- 
able balance in the Nation’s labor-man- 
agement relations. I am convinced that 
the enactment of legislation which would 
protect the interests of the individual 
worker, labor, management, and the pub- 
lic would prepare the way for the conduct 
of free and fair collective bargaining 
ee the need for Government med- 

g. 

The weakness of the Kennedy-Ervin 
labor bill, which forced the adoption of 
the Landrum-Griffin measure was its ab- 
solute failure to come to grips with the 
disclosures of the McClellan committee 
hearings on labor racketeering. Count- 
less hours of hearings and millions of 
words of testimony pointed clearly at 
union power—raw power used in an abu- 
sive way—as the disease. But the meas- 
ure proposed by then Senator Kennedy 
was a complete whitewash of this truth. 

The concentration of power in any seg- 
ment of our society or in our Government 
was the primary concern of our Founding 
Fathers and the result of their efforts. 
The U.S. Constitution, reflected this con- 
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cern. Concentrated power destroys free- 
dom. It always has and it always will. 

And with this in mind, I would suggest 
to you that the destruction of freedom is 
not the sole prerogative of the Com- 
munists. It is engaged in also by the 
architects of the all-powerful state in 
this country. More and more today, we 
see the Federal Government moving in 
and preempting areas which heretofore 
have been the sole concern of private 
citizens. This is particularly true today. 
in the field of labor-management rela-. 
tions. And we find the latest applica- 
tion of Government interference in the 
processes of free collective bargaining in 
the aerospace industry. 

We see an administration resorting to 
ad hoc, extra-legal devices to bring about 
the kind of a contract settlement the 
Democrats and their union friends want 
to achieve. We see an administration 
bypassing the Taft-Hartley Act to ar- 
range its own conditions for settlement 
through a factfinding panel which was 
stacked before it began deliberations. 
And, finally, we see the President of the 
United States announcing that unless 
the space firms accept the findings of 
this ad hoc, extra-legal panel they will 
be solely responsible for any strike that 
may occur. 

Fundamentally, the issue involved in 
the aerospace dispute is individual free- 
dom. It is the question of whether a 
worker is to have the right to refuse to 
join a union in the aerospace industry 
if he has no desire for membership. The 
four companies involved have never had 
union shops; the unions are demanding 
the union shop in addition to wage in- 
creases. 

In other words, the issue in this dis- 
pute is compulsory unionism. And the 
President’s idea of arriving at a fair ad- 
justment of this dispute was to name a 
factfinding board headed by Dr. George 
Taylor, a known advocate of compulsory 
unionism. This appointment, of course, 
made a hollow mockery of the entire 
procedure. From the time the White 
House chose Dr. Taylor to head the 
board, the operation was nothing but 
Executive window dressing to give the 
unions exactly what they wanted. 

The rest is history. The Taylor board, 
of course, obligingly recommended the 
union shop. The unions hastened to ac- 
cept the findings. Then the President, 
making full use of his White House 
prestige, made the space firms respon- 
sible for labor peace in the industry. 
Either they yield on the big issues— 
capitulate completely—or accept blame 
from a powerful Federal Government 
which has already demonstrated its 
capacity for vindictiveness. 

Another very important point is in- 
volved here. And that is that, through 
the interference of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the taxpayers’ money is being used 
to force compulsory unionism down the 
throats of thousands of American work- 
ers. For we cannot overlook the fact 
that the aerospace firms’ major work is 
done on Government-financed programs. 
In other words, if the space firms reject 
the board’s findings and the President’s 
expressed desire, they run the risk of 
losing Government contracts. The im- 
plication is plain enough when the Presi- 
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dent speaks to his news conference about 
placing responsibility for a strike at the 
feet of the aerospace companies. And 
these companies know that the White 
House controls contracts vital to the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. President, freedom cannot live in 
this land, nor in any other land, when 
the muscle of powerful, centralized gov- 
ernment is used to beat it down. The 
payment of a political debt in the cur- 
rency of freedom must not be tolerated 
in this country. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE IN MAXI- 
MUM CONSTRUCTION DIFFEREN- 
TIAL SUBSIDY UNDER MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT, 1936 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2800) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, in order to make 
permanent a temporary increase in the 
maximum construction differential sub- 
sidy that may be paid under such act and 
to provide that such maximum shall not 
apply with respect to reconstruction or 
reconditioning of ships. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
committee amendment as amended is 
open to further amendment. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment to the merchant 
marine bill, which I send to the desk, 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to add to the appropriate section of the 
bill the following: 


Sec, . SUSPENSION oF THE JONES Acr (46 
U.S.C. 883) WITH RESPECT TO SHIP- 
MENTS OF LUMBER TO PUERTO RICO. 

(a) The provisions of section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, (46 U.S.C. 883) 
shall be suspended with respect to the trans- 
portation of lumber to the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico from any ports or terminal 
areas in the United States whenever the 
Secretary of Commerce determines that there 
is no domestic vessel reasonably available to 
serve between such ports or terminal areas 
for the transportation of such lumber. Upon 
making the determination provided for in 
this section, the Secretary of Commerce shall 
establish such terms, conditions, and regula- 
tions with respect to operations under such 
suspension as he determines to be in the 
national interest. 

(b) Any suspension under the provisions 
of this Act shall terminate whenever the 
Secretary of Commerce determines that con- 
ditions required in the subsection (a) of this 
section for such suspension no longer exists. 

(c) No Federal laws shall apply to any 
water carrier because of operations under a 
suspension provided for in this Act if such 
laws did not apply to such carrier prior to 
such suspension, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
since the Senate is considering the aboli- 
tion of the west coast construction dif- 
ferential, essential to the survival of the 
Pacific shipbuilding industry, I think it 
appropriate that it also consider the 
elimination of the federally imposed 
barrier to the survival of another key 
west coast industry—the lumber indus- 
try. That barrier is the Jones Act, the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920, which pro- 
hibits the shipment of goods from one 
American port to another on any but 
American vessels. 

In 1951 American vessels carried 13% 
million board feet of lumber from the 
U.S. Pacific Northwest ports to Puerto 
Rico. During the same year British 
Columbia shipped only slightly more 
than 1 million. 

The chart which I hold in my hand is 
most interesting. It shows the per- 
centage of shipments in 1951, when the 
U.S. west coast ports shipped 92.7 per- 
cent of the lumber sold to Puerto Rico, 
while Canada shipped 7.93 percent. The 
chart shows that the next year the U.S. 
percentage had gone down to 69 per- 
cent, then to 57 percent, 28 percent, 20 
percent, 23 percent, 7 percent, 1 percent, 
0.7 percent, and then 0.0. Canada on the 
other hand started at a low of 7 percent 
of the lumber shipped to Puerto Rico 
from British Columbia, and her scale 
goes upward—30 percent, 42 percent, 71 
percent, 79 percent, 76 percent, 92 per- 
cent, 98 percent, 99 percent, and at the 
point at which we have a zero designating 
shipments from the United States, Can- 
ada is shown to have 100 percent of the 
lumber going into Puerto Rico. 

A second chart discloses that the pub- 
lished American tariff rate for shipping 
lumber from mills in the Pacific North- 
west is $56.94 per unit as opposed to 
$27.50 for mills in British Columbia. At 
this price, shipping is not reasonably 
available to American lumber producers. 

What has been the result of this more 
than double charge in shipping? The 
result has been that no lumber has been 
shipped from U.S. west coast ports to 
Puerto Rico during the past 2 years. 
Because of the anachronistic restrictions 
of the Jones Act, the intercoastal ship- 
ping industry is dragging the Northwest 
lumber industry to a watery grave. My 
amendment proposes to suspend the 
Jones Act restrictions upon the shipment 
of lumber to Puerto Rico. 

I reported to the Senate once before 
about my trip with the Vice President to 
Puerto Rico on the occasion of the Com- 
monwealth celebration. I told how we 
visited our Peace Corps training camps 
in the heart of tropical Puerto Rico. 
I asked why one of the Peace Corps dor- 
mitories was unfinished. The director 
said that he could not get any lumber. 
Amazement registered upon my face. He 
said, “What is the matter?” 

I said, “We are trying to find a mar- 
ket for lumber, We want to sell Ameri- 
can lumber,” 
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He said, “Do you want me to get you a 
piece of scrap lumber from the building 
of the dormitory?” 

I said, “Certainly.” 

He brought out a scrap of lumber, and 
on it was stamped in big red letters across 
that piece of 12-by-2 timber the word 
“Canada.” 

He said, “I am an Oregonian. I have 
noticed that every bit of lumber that 
went into building the Peace Corps 
structures came from Canada.” 

I said, “That bears out the informa- 
tion that I had.” The cost of shipping 
from Northwest points is so prohibitive 
that we have relinquished all the ship- 
ment of lumber to Canada. 

As Senators know, the trade bill was 
recently passed. It passed this body with 
only eight dissenting- votes. The bill 
would allow the President to negotiate 
on tariffs. Since Canada imports far 
more from us than we import from her, 
I think it is unlikely that our President 
will impose quotas against the importa- 
tion of Canadian lumber. But I contend 
that by my amendment we can allow our 
industry to compete on a truly competi- 
tive American basis with the Canadians 
for the lumber trade, at least of Puerto 
Rico. 

The Committee on Commerce has fa- 
vorably reported S. 3614, which would 
suspend the Jones Act restrictions on 
shipments of lumber. The producers of 
southern pine have objected to S. 3614, 
fearing an adverse effect on their tradi- 
tional markets for southern pine. As a 
consequence of their objections, the 
Commerce Committee has deferred ac- 
tion on S. 3614 until hearings can be held 
in the Southern States. But I see no 
justification for delaying action on the 
Puerto Rican lumber problem for an- 
other year, particularly in view of the 
distressed condition of the Northwest 
lumber industry. 

Last Friday I carried on a colloquy 
with the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr, Munt], in which he told me that 
the lumber industry in South Dakota has 
also been seriously hurt. Neither the 
southern pine producers nor the North- 
west producers are shipping any lumber 
to Puerto Rico. Adoption of my amend- 
ment, I believe, would help to correct that 
situation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the Senator in- 
form me if her amendment is designed to 
establish a permanent waiver of the 
Jones Act in respect to shipments to 
Puerto Rico? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. My amendment 
would suspend the provisions of the 
Jones Act as long as the conditions 
spelled out in the amendment exist. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Who would be giv- 
en authority to make the change? 
Would it be the Secretary of Commerce 
or Congress? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. The Secretary of 
Commerce would watch the situation and 
make the necessary change. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does the amend- 
ment relate to all freight that might be 
carried or only to lumber? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. The amendment 
pertains only to lumber shipped to Puer- 
to Rico. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that at this 
time, because of the reasons she has 
stated, no lumber from the Pacific Coast 
is going to Puerto Rico, or no lumber 
from the United States is going to Puer- 
to Rico? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. No lumber from 
the United States is going to Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I must in all can- 
dor inform the Senator that I have seri- 
ous reservations about accepting such a 
far-reaching amendment to the bill 
which is under consideration. The 
amendment is far-reaching in the sense 
that it would affect long-established 
maritime law relating to the carriage of 
goods in U.S. vessels. 

However, in the light of the circum- 
stances which the Senator from Oregon 
has outlined, and especially in consid- 
eration of the sorry plight of the Amer- 
ican lumber industry, I am not disposed 
to argue that point. I am prepared to 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, last 
Friday I submitted an amendment on 
page 4, line 3 to strike out the words 
“five years,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “three years”; and on the last 
line of the bill, in the amendment of 
the title, to strike out the words “three 
additional years” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the words “one additional year.” 
I offer that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio reflects the recommendation 
of the Maritime Administration. The 
committee believed that a 3-year exten- 
sion would be preferable to the proposal 
now made by the Senator from Ohio. 
Most members of the committee thought 
this was not enough time to assess the 
operation that would be conducted 
under the law. However, because it is 
obvious that if there is not enough time 
available by reason of the 1-year pro- 
vision recommended by the executive 
department, which also expresses the 
view of the Senator from Ohio, Congress 
at the next session could make whatever 
changes were necessary. I accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
Neuberger and Lausche amendments 
were adopted. 

Mr. BUTLER. With reference to the 
Neuberger amendment, although I did 
not object to it on the floor, I feel it is 
very much contrary to the basic pro- 
visions of the Maritime Act. I do not 
want the Senate put in the position 
where it will not be able to reconsider 
the vote by which the Neuberger amend- 
ment was agreed to. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the motion. I now move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, there is a companion bill on 
the calendar. It is Calendar No. 1637, 
H.R. 11586. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11586), to amend section 502 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move to strike out all after 
the enacting clause 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ENGLE. Will the Sentor from 
Delaware restate his request? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
is a companion bill which is listed on the 
calendar. I was about to move to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to 
substitute the language of the Senate 
bill, as amended. This is the custom- 
ary procedure in passing these bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, H.R. 
11586. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to substitute therefor the text of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Delaware. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
the result of the Williams motion to 
substitute the House bill for the Senate 
bill, will it be in order, after the passage 
of the bill, for the Senator from Alaska 
to move to ask for a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes and to 
appoint conferees on the part of the 
Senate? 


I move to lay that 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such a 
motion would be in order. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H.R. 11586) was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 2 of the act of 
July 7, 1960, as amended, to continue the 
55-percent limit on construction differ- 
ential subsidy for construction, recon- 
struction, and reconditioning of ships for 
1 additional year.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, request a conference there- 
on with the House of Representatives, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House bill 
(H.R. 11586), as amended, be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. of Delaware. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill 
S. 2800 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1492, S. 1184. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1184) to 
conform the provisions of section 802 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, with 
those of section 510 thereof, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with amendments. On page 
1, line 6, after “(c)”, to strike out (d) 
and (e),“ and insert “and (d),”; after 
line 7, to strike out: 

(b) The contracts to which subsection (a) 
of this section is applicable shall expressly 
provide that the provisions of subsection (a) 
shall remain in force (1) as to vessels de. 
livered by the shipbuilder prior to January 1, 
1946, only in the event the United States 
shall acquire such vessls within twenty years 
of the date of such delivery by the ship- 
builder, and (2) as to vessels delivered by the 
shipbuilder on or after January 1, 1946, only 
in the event the United States shall acquire 
such vessels within twenty-five years of the 
date of such delivery by the shipbuilder. 
The provisions of this subsection shall ap- 
ply to such contracts entered into before and 
after the enactment of this subsection. 


On page 2, at the beginning of line 11, 
to strike out “(c)” and insert “(b)”; in 
line 13, after the word “applicable”, to 
strike out “is to” and insert “can”; in 
line 14, after the word “sale”, to insert 
“promptly”; on page 3, line 3, after the 
word “annum”, to strike out “for each 
year or portion thereof between the date 
of acquisition by the United States and 
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der Autsttion by the former owner un- 
r subsection“ and insert for such 
od or periods of war service as the 
tary of Commerce determines will 
War reasonable allowance for excessive 
pipes tear by reason of war service 
Cannot be or has not been other- 
tion inbensated for under this subsec- 
dition» line 20, after the word “con- 
h to insert a colon and “Provided, 
States a That in the event the United 
determines that the conversion of 
8 for use in Government service 
SO extensive as to alter the basic 
Wat ent characteristics of the vessel and 
e cost of reconversion to normal 
said and condition is excessive, and that 
— restoration is not justified by other 
thional reasons, then the provisions of 
the subsection shall be inapplicable but 
ormer owner shall be given a pref- 
vessel for the acquisition of a similar 
„Pursuant to subsection (d) 
ereot. on page 4, at the beginning of 
09 to strike out (d)“ and insert 
teins in line 15, after the word “section”, 
Taser & colon and “Provided, however, 
than before the Secretary of Commerce 
— such a mortgage or insure a 
ge 


Soundness of the project and 
former owner continues to pos- 
cia] the necessary experience and finan- 
Teaser ty to operate the mortgaged 
to + and at the beginning of line 22, 
20 Strike out (o“ and rt „(d) ” 

as to make the bill read: 
Repeat enacted by the Senate and House of 
4 tatives of the United States of 
802 ica in Congress assembled, That section 
Of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
(46 USC. 


1212), is hereby 
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— By inserting (a)“ after “Sec. 802.”. 
and (qe! adding new subsections (b), (c), 
0 ), reading as follows: 
the X If any vessel, which was acquired by 
kong ate States and to which the provi- 
Of subsection (a) are applicable, can 
released from Government service, such 
Shall be offered for sale promptly to 
from whom such vessel was ac- 
to the person for whom the vessel 
tructed or being constructed but 
delivery thereof was prevented by 
ted States (such owner or person 
erelnafter in this section referred to 
former owner’) at a price computed 
The basic value of each such 
all be the price paid by the United 
the party from whom acquired, 
shall be deducted normal de- 
n at the rate of 4 or 5 per centum 
as the case may be depending 
life of the vessel as provided in 
» ON a straight line basis upon the 
Owner's gross book value of the ves- 
from which shall also be deducted, 
Service, depreciation at the rate of 
centum per annum, for such period or 
Of war service as the Secretary of 
determines will make reasonable 
for excessive wear and tear by 
war service which cannot be or 
been otherwise compensated for 
Subsection, As used herein, gross 
ue shall mean the actual construc- 
t of such vessel (together with the 
ra of capital improvements there- 
5 excluding the cost of national-de- 
struction ures) less the amount of con- 
Paid in alaa erential subsidy theretofore 
Utioning nt to the construction or recon- 
of such vessel. Prior to delivery 
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to the former owner, each such vessel shall 
be restored in a condition at least as good 
as when acquired by the United States, less 
ordinary wear and tear, or the former owner 
shall be paid or credited with an amount 
sufficient to place the vessel In such condi- 
tion: Provided, however, That in the event 
the United States determines that the con- 
version of the vessel for use in Government 
service was so extensive as to alter the basic 
physical characteristics of the vessel and 
that the cost of reconversion to normal class 
and condition is excessive, and that said 
restoration is not justified by other national 
reasons, then the provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall be inapplicable but the former 
owner shall be given a preference for the 
acquisition of a similar vessel pursuant to 
subsection (d) hereof. 

“(c) In the event such vessel was, at the 
time of acquisition from the former owner 
by the United States, subject to a mortgage 
in favor of the United States, such vessel 
shall be sold to the former owner upon the 
same terms and conditions as those con- 
tained in such mortgage. In the event such 
vessel was subject to a mortgage insured 
under the provisions of title XI of this Act 
at the time of acquisition of the vessel by 
the United States, or such vessel was eligible 
for such an insured mortgage, the Secretary 
of Commerce shall, at the request of the 
former owner, insure a mortgage in connec- 
tion with the reacquisition of the vessel by 
the former owner pursuant to this section: 
Provided, however, That before the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall issue such a mort- 
gage or Insure a mortgage under provisions 
of title XI he shall make the statutory find- 
ings required under the Act with respect to 
the financial soundness of the project and 
that the former owner continues to possess 
the necessary experience and financial abil- 
ity to operate the mortgaged vessel. 

“(d) In the event that any such vessel 
cannot be returned to the former owner, 
at the termination of the emergency or as 
soon thereafter as is reasonably possible, the 
former owner thereof shall be given a pref- 
erence as to any person except the former 
owner thereof, to purchase a similar vessel, 
at a price computed in accordance with sub- 
section (c) of this section, and under the 
terms and conditions set forth in subsec- 
tions (b) and (d) of this section.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska explain the 
purpose of the bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
summary, the bill permits the owners 
of vessels which were acquired by the 
U.S. Government under certain provi- 
sions of the 1936 law to reacquire the 
same vessels promptly upon their re- 
lease from Government service in a con- 
dition as good, less ordinary wear and 
tear, as when they were acquired by the 
Government, and on terms substantially 
the same as those on which the vessels 
were taken by the United States, plus 
an additional allowance for war service 
depreciation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the position 
of the administration toward the bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. To the best of my 
recollection, the position of the admin- 
istration was expressed only by a wit- 
ness from the Department of Commerce, 
who submitted that there was no press- 
ing need for the bill. He said that fol- 
lowing an emergency or a war, Congress 
could always legislate to provide for the 
return of requisitioned vessels. The 
hearings upon the bill were held by the 
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distinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Encie]. After listening to 
his testimony and the testimony of pro- 
ponents of the bill, it was the conclusion 
of the committee that everyone, includ- 
ing the Government, would be better off 
if there were no waiting until after an 
emergency; that it would be better to act 
now, so that an arrangement would be 
in effect and there would be no need to 
hurry after an emergency or after a war 
to enable a steamship company to be in 
a position to reacquire its own vessels. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was there not some 
objection to the bill on the ground that 
it allowed requisitioning on terms which 
were not just? 

Mr. BARTLETT. It was the conclu- 
sion of the committee that the terms 
proposed in the bill were just, fair, equi- 
table, and in consideration of the in- 
terests of the Government, as well as of 
the paramount interests, as I see it, of 
the subsidized vessel operators. 

As the report states, the subsidized 
operators are now engaged in a vast 
vessel replacement program, the biggest 
program of its kind ever sought in peace- 
time, and ever being carried out in 
peacetime. 

One reason why the ship operators 
believed—and the committee agreed 
with them—that they ought to have the 
right to reacquire the vessels was that in 
many cases the ships were built for par- 
ticular trade routes. If the companies 
which originally owned the ships before 
they were requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment did not have a fair opportunity to 
get them back, everyone, including the 
taxpayers, would be put to an additional 
cost to make it possible for the vessels to 
be replaced by new ships to be built by 
the subsidized operators, with a con- 
struction subsidy to be paid for by the 
taxpayers. But if the owners could re- 
acquire from the fleet after the emer- 
gency ships built by the companies 
theretofore specifically for certain trade 
routes, everyone would be better off, in- 
cluding the taxpayers. 

I think that sums up the purpose of 
the bill. The committee gave careful 
consideration to the bill before report- 
ing it. 

I call the attention of the Senator 
from Ohio to pages 10 and 11 of the 
report, where a specific example is given 
of a situation involving the Lykes Broth- 
ers Steamship Co., Inc., in which that 
company was required to pay far more 
for the return of a vessel than I believe 
any fairminded person would believe it 
should have paid. 

Certain amendments placed in the bill, 
which are noted on pages 1 and 2 of the 
report, meet some of the objections raised 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to read the letter of the Secretary 
of Commerce addressed to the chairman 
of the committee: 

‘Tue SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 24, 1961. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of March 3, 1961, for the views 
of this Department with repect to 8. 1184, 
a bill to conform the provisions of section 
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802 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, with 
those of section 510 thereof as amended by 
Public Law 86-575, approved July 5, 1960, 
and for other purposes. 

The Department recommends against fa- 
vorable consideration of the bill. 

Section 802 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, requires that all construction-differen- 
tial subsidy contracts entered into under 
that act shall provide that if the vessel is 
requisitioned, the owner shall be paid the 
value thereof but not exceeding the depre- 
ciated cost of the vessel to the contracting 
shipowner, or the scrap value of the vessel, 
whichever is greater. This requisition price 
runs with the title to the vessel and applies 
not only during the 20- or 25-year life of the 
vessel, but so long long as the vessel remains 
a vessel. 

This bill would amend section 802 of the 
act to provide that (a) the foregoing requi- 
sition price shall apply only during the 20- 
or 25-year life of the vesesl, (b) this limita- 
tion on the applicability of the requisition 
price shall apply retroactively to all construc- 
tion-differential subsidy contracts that have 
been entered into under the act, and (c) if 
the vessel is requisitioned, (1) it shall, upon 
release from Government service, be offered 
for sale to the former owner at the requisi- 
tion price paid by the United States, less 
normal depreciation (4 or 5 percent per 
annum of the original cost of the vessel to 
the contracting shipowner), and less addi- 
tional depreciation of 3 percent per annum 
of such original cost for Government use, 
(2) prior to delivery to the former owner, 
either the vessel shall be restored to at least 
as good condition (ordinary wear and tear 
excepted) as when acquired by the United 
States, or the former owner shall be granted 
an allowance sufficient to accomplish such 
restoration, (3) if the vessel was subject to 
a mortgage to the United States when it was 
requisitioned, it shall be resold to the former 
owner “upon the same terms and conditions 
as those contained in such mortgage,” (4) if 
the vessel was subject to a mor insured 
under title XI (or was elegible for such in- 
surance) when it was requisitioned, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall insure a mortgage 
on the vessel in connection with its reacqui- 
sition by the former owner, and (5) if the 
vessel cannot be returned to the former 
owner on the termination of the emergency, 
such former owner shall have preference for 
the purchase of a similar vessel, on the fore- 
going terms and condition, as against every- 
one except the former owner of such similar 
vessel. 


I regard the following language as im- 
portant: 


We are opposed to removal of the requisi- 
tion price from construction-differential sub- 
sidy vessels at the end of their 20- or 25- 
year lives. The United States pays, by way 
of construction-differential subsidy, up to 55 
percent of the construction cost of these 
vessels. The United States has two reasons 
for making these payments: (1) To provide 
for the national defense, and (2) to promote 
commerce, The vessel owner has the entire 
use of the vessel except during national emer- 
gencies which require the requisitioning of 
the vessel for national defense purposes. 
When the United States needs to requisition 
the vessel, we see no reason why it should 
pay a capital gain to the shipowner for title 
to a vessel in which it already has an invest- 
ment. 


I suppose that investment is the dif- 
ferential cost it paid. 

I read further from the report: 

The shipowner is made whole when he is 
paid his depreciated cost of acquisition. 

When the shipowner is ready to replace 
the vessel, he can trade it in to the United 
States under section 510 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and he will receive in ex- 
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change a credit, for application to his new 
vessel, in the amount of the fair and reason- 
able value of the old vessel, as determined 
by the Secretary of Commerce after consid- 
ering: (1) The scrap value of the vessel in 
American and foreign markets, (2) the de- 
preciated cost of the vessel based on its 20- 
or 25-year life, and (3) the market value of 
the vessel for operation in world trade or in 
the foreign or domestic trade of the United 
States. 

In the Vessel Exchange Act (public Law 
86-575) enacted July 5, 1960, Congress pro- 
vided a similar requisition price on vessels 
traded out of the national defense reserve 
fleet which would apply only until the 
traded-out vessels become 20 years old. The 
purpose of limiting the requisition price in 
this act to this period evidently was to fur- 
ther the purpose of that act which was to 
upgrade the unsubsidized fleet. This pur- 
pose, in our opinion, has nothing to do with 
the requisition price on ships of subsidized 
operators. 

With respect to the resale conditions that 
the bill would impose on the Government's 
right to requisition construction-differential 
subsidy vessels, we think: (1) That the Gov- 
ernment’s right to requisition these vessels 
during a national emergency at the formula 
price now provided by section 802 should re- 
main unconditional, and (2) that the con- 
ditions the bill would impose are inequitable 
to the United States. 

The disposition that should be made of 
construction-differential subsidy vessels that 
are requisitioned during a national emer- 
gency, and the terms and conditions under 
which the vessels should be disposed of, can 
be adequately taken care of in ship sales leg- 
islation that would be enacted upon termi- 
nation of the emergency that required the 
requisitioning. 

The conditions the bill would impose on 
the Government's right to requisition these 
vessels are inequitable in several respects. 
First, not all vessels that are requisitioned 
should be restored to their original condi- 
tion. If extensive conversion work was done 
on the vessel to adapt it to its war use, the 
cost of restoring the vessel to its original 
condition might exceed the value of the ves- 
sel after restoration. Secondly, if the vessel 
is to be restored to as good condition as 
when requisitioned, there is no justification 
for the additional depreciation of 3 percent 
per annum that the bill provides for Gov- 
ernment use. Thirdly, the Government 
should not be bound to grant a mortgage on 
the vessel, or to insure a mortgage on the 
vessel, without regard to the financial sound- 
ness of the project. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Department 
recommends against favorable consideration 
of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advised there 
would be no objection to the submission of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD GUDEMAN, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 


Three vital objections are made by the 
Department against the bill. The ob- 
jections are based upon the proposition 
that inequity would be done to the Gov- 
ernment and that special grants would be 
made to the shipowners. I should like 
to know what the bill does to remove 
those weaknesses, as pointed out by 
Under Secretary of Commerce Edward 
Gudeman in his letter. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I direct the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio to the re- 
port; I read a paragraph beginning at the 
bottom of page 2, as follows: 

The original subsection (b) of the bill 


proposed that the Government's requisition 
authority over vessels built with construc- 
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the 
tion subsidy, as provided in section 802 of 
Merchant Marine. Act, 1936, be conformed to 
the more limited requisition authority 140d 
vided in section 510 of the act as 1 8. 1960. 
by Public Law 86-575, approved July 5, pill. 
This subsection was deleted from the +t 
However, this was done without any 8 
prejudice future consideration of this 
posal, but simply because yo 
felt that it was a proposal affecting & a 
principle of the national maritime poli uch 
expressed in the 1936 act, and as 
merited further study and consideration. 


I how direct the attention of the 125 A 
ator from Ohio to the description OF ne 
amendments, beginning on page 1 0 
report and continuing halfway Coe ied 
page 2. These amendments ace 
in substantial meas ost eto 
gether—the desire of the committee ie 
accommodate the objections made bY by 
Department of Commerce, as rela der- 
the Senator from Ohio. It is my un it is 
standing and belief that the bill as ab 
now before the Senate accommodates oe 
most altogether the needs of the Deb nich 
ment in regard to the points about N55 ee 
the Senator from Ohio has inform ask 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to tter 
a direct question. I read from the Com- 
written by the Under Secretary of cg m 
merce, Mr. Edward Gudeman, foun 
the last paragraph on page 6 of the 
port, we find that he states: 60 

The conditions the bill would por these 
the Government's right to requisition “ists. 
vessels are inequitable in several er 
First, not all vessels that are requis! 
should be restored to their original CO ne 
tion. If extensive conversion work wðas dene 
on the vessel to adapt it to its war vaginal 
cost of restoring the vessel to its of the 
condition might exceed the value 
vessel after restoration, 

by oe 


Has that objection been cured ri 
bill as it is now before the Senate uisi- 
other words, if the Government req and 
tions a vessel for war p rto 
makes extensive installations in orde the 
make the vessel fit for war service the 
Department says it is wrong, WBR, be 
vessel is returned, to require that 
placed in its original condition, bechan 
the cost of doing so might be more 
the cost of the entire vessel. pich 

Mr. BARTLETT. The language ne 3 
the committee inserted on page 3, r pe- 
of the bill, reads: for such period OF F + 
riods of war service as the Secre ason- 
Commerce determines will make re and 
able allowance for excessive wear can- 
tear by reason of war service which n- 
not be or has not been otherwise comP® 
sated for under this subsection.” the 

Continuing, on page 3, at line 7 ree 
committee deleted the period ane ihe 
serted the following in which I — 
Senator will be particularly inter the 

Provided, however, That in the event er- 
United States determines that the COM nt 
sion of the vessel for use in Gover cic 
service was so extensive as to alter the and 
physical characteristics of the V com- 
that the cost of reconversion to normal and 
mercial class and condition is excessive, vy 
that said restoration is not justifiel ons 
other national reasons, then the prov put 
of this subsection shall be inapplicable cp 
the former owner shall be given a prefe p 
for the acquisition of a similar ve 
suant to subsection (d) hereof. 


I think that takes care of the situ 


tion without any doubt whatsoever, Pig 
cause if it is going to cost too MU 


— 
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put the given vessel in service, to restore 
it, another one, a like vessel, is given. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I continue to read 
from the letter: 

Secondly, if the vessel is to be restored 
to as good condition as when requisitioned, 
there is no justification for the additional 
depreciation of 3 percent per annum that 
the bill provides for Government use. 


What has been done in the bill with 
respect to that item? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The two amend- 
ments inserted by the Committee on 
Commerce, of which the Senator from 
Ohio and I are members, takes care of 
that situation. On page 3, beginning in 
line 5, these amendatory words have 
been added: “for such period or periods 
of war service as the Secretary of Com- 
merce determines will make reasonable 
allowance for excessive wear and tear 
by reason of war service which cannot 
be or has not been otherwise compen- 
sated for under this subsection.” 

That is the language I read before, 
but the Secretary of Commerce is given 
general and broad authority to protect 
the interests of the Government. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us go to the third 
point in the letter: 

Third, the Government should not be 
bound to grant a mortgage on the vessel, 
or to insure a mortgage on the vessel, with- 
out regard to the financial soundness of the 
project. 


Mr. BARTLETT. On page 4, line 3 of 
the bill, as noted on page 2 of the report, 
the period is deleted and the following 
words are added 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
again identify what he is reading from? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am reading from 
the top of page 2 of the report, and I am 
referring, more specifically, to line 3 on 
page 4 of the bill. This following proviso 
was added by the committee: 

Provided, however, That before the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall issue a mortgage or 
insure a mortgage under provisions of title 
XI he shall make the statutory findings re- 
quired under the Act with t to the 
financial soundness of the project and that 
the former owner continues to possess the 
necessary experience and financial ability to 
operate the mortgaged vessel. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. The only difference 
between the Department of Commerce 
and the committee’s version of the bill 
is that the Department of Commerce 
thinks the bill is not needed at this 
time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should say it re- 
sults in that conclusion. Again, every 
individual in Congress and the Congress, 
on the one hand, and the executive de- 
partment, on the other, have a right and 
duty to make their own determination. 
The Committee on Commerce, after 
weighing much testimony on this ques- 
tion, after deliberating for a consider- 
able period on that very point, came to 
the conclusion that the Department of 
Commerce was wrong in this instance, 
and that the public interest would best 
be served by having a permanent law 
on the books, so there would be no need 
for rushing around and trying to do 
something when it might actually be a 
little late to do it, and we might legis- 
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late better in circumstances such as 
these. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To summarize the 
situation, then, in respect to the three 
grounds on which the Department of 
Commerce objected to the bill, correc- 
tions were made so as to conform with 
the recommendation made by the De- 
partment. Is that correct? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The only difference 
now is as to the appropriateness of the 
time in which the bill ought to be passed, 
if passed at all. Is that correct? 

Mr. BARTLETT. In this frame of 
reference, I was influenced to some ex- 
tent by the illustration concerning Lykes 
which is incorporated on pages 10 and 11 
of the report. In the conclusion of that 
recounting it stated that the company 
was denied use of the vessel—after it had 
tried to get it back, as I recall—for about 
2 years. I do not think we ought to 
allow a situation like that to develop 
again. It seems to me everyone will be 
better off, including the Government, if 
we get something in the law now to take 
care of the situation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It seems to me that 
the objections raised by the Department 
of Commerce were eliminated by the 
amendments made to the bill by the 
committee, and I have no objection to 
its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee amendments be considered and 
agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
will be considered and agreed to en bloc, 
and the bill, as amended, will be treated 
as original text for the purpose of 
amendment. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

; a MORSE. Madam President, I ob- 
ect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will continue 
the call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 

[No. 277 Leg.] 


Bartlett Jordan, Idaho Neuberger 
Bennett Kea Pearson 
Burdick Kefauver Saltonstall 
Butler err Smith, Maine 
Byrd, Va Lausche Sparkman 
Cannon Long, La. Stennis 
Carlson Magnuson Talmadge 
Chavez Mansfield Wiley 
Dirksen McCarthy Williams, Del 
Engle McNamara Young, Ohio 
Hill Morse 

Hruska Moss 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present., 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
instructed to request the attendance of 
the absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alaska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Bocas, Mr. Bus, Mr. BYRD of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Cask, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. ERVIN, Mr. Fone, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. JOHN- 
ston, Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, Mr. 
KucHEL, Mr. Lone of Hawaii, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. McGee, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. Prouty, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. Town, Mr. YARBOR- 
ouGH, and Mr. Younc of North Dakota 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 802 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
provide that owners of vessels requisi- 
tioned by the United States shall be ac- 
corded preference toward reacquiring 
these vessels when they can be released 
by the Government, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


EXTENSION OF “OBSOLETE VEHI- 
CLE” AUTHORITY UNDER MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 


Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 1284 (S. 2801). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2801) to amend section 510 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, in order to ex- 
tend for two years the time during which 
a certain definition of the term “obso- 
lete vessel” shall be used. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
so far as I know, there is no controversy 
involved in the pending bill. 
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The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Commerce, in 
order to promote construction of new, 
modern vessels, to acquire obsolete ves- 
sels in exchange for an allowance on the 
price of the new vessels constructed in 
U.S. shipyards. The 1936 act designates 
17-year-old vessels as obsolete“ for 
trade-in purposes. 

After World War II, as an incentive to 
owners to keep their fleets abreast of 
the new foreign vessels, the obsolete 
designation was set at 12 years, and con- 
tinued at this level when the Maritime 
Administration’s phased vessel replace- 
ment program was initiated in 1957. 

The committee feels that this further 
extension, to June 30, 1964, will improve 
the U.S. merchant marine by permitting 
trade-in of a few World War II vessels 
which are less desirable than some older 
vessels now in service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 1636, H.R. 10022, which is similar 
to S. 2801, and that H.R. 10022 be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10022) to amend section 510 (a) (1), 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H.R. 
10022) was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, I 
ask that Senate bill 2801 be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 2801 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


“WHAT EVERY NEW CANDIDATE 
SHOULD KNOW”—ARTICLE BY 
JAMES A. MICHENER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
occasionally a gifted, articulate literary 
figure will run for public office. It rare- 
ly happens, but when it does, I think his 
observations may be extremely helpful to 
all Americans in understanding the trials 
and tribulations of a candidate for office. 

Yesterday the New York Times pub- 
lished in its magazine section an article 
entitled “What Every New Candidate 
Should Know,” written by James A. 
Michener, one of the most popular 
writers in America. 

In the course of his article, Mr. Mich- 
ener stresses the importance of the duty 
of meeting people. I shall quote briefly 
from the article before I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD: 

There is no substitute for meeting voters 
face to face. Some laymen are appalled at 
the prospect of shaking hands day after day 
and attending one coffee hour after another. 
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A friend recently said, “I think it’s degrading 
for a man like you to go into a shopping 
center to ask people for their votes.” Ire- 
plied that I could think of no substitute for 
this ancient tradition. 

For when a man, week after week, meets 
with his fellow men something happens to 
him. A certain arrogance is knocked out 
of him, Some of the dross in his system 
is burned away. He comes to know what 
he deeply believes. He identifies those few 
positions from which nothing on earth could 
dislodge him, and he abandons others that 
he possibly had stumbled into without prop- 
erly analyzing them. He learns what con- 
ciliation means, what character is, and which 
gnawing doubts disturbs his neighbors. Most 
of all, he is driven back to a basic reality. 
Again and again he is forced to say what he 
really thinks. 


Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this excellent article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wat Every New CANDIDATE SHOULD KNOW 
(By James A. Michener) 


(Nore.—James A. Michener, author, is the 
Democratic candidate for Congress in the 
Bucks-Lehigh County district of Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

For 10 years I taught American govern- 
ment and for 10 years after that I helped 
write textbooks on politics, so I was not 
exactly a novice when one of the major 
parties asked me to run for Congress this 
year. 

On Saturday, February 17, I accepted the 
job and bright and early the following Mon- 
day morning I started punching doorbells. 
Since then, I have been campaigning like a 
firetruck at least 5 days every week and 
usually 7. I try to hold three or four 
meetings a day and I have met with thous- 
ands of my constituents. 

I have also come upon quite a few facts I 
have not known before. Right now, across 
America, several thousand men and women 
who are running for Congress, for Governor 
or for their State legislatures are also learn- 
ing these facts, which the layman—even an 
interested one such as I was—never learns. 

The incumbent has an overwhelming ad- 
vantage. If you have weak nerves, you'd 
better not try to unseat a well-entrenched 
Congressman, because our elections are 
rigged in favor of the man who is already in. 
He mails his letters free. You pay for yours. 
For him to send a piece of literature to each 
family in his district costs about $6,000, paid 
for by the taxpayer. You cough up your own 
$6,000, in cash. Of course, the sitting Con- 
gressman is not allowed to use this privilege 
with respect to blatant electioneering propa- 
ganda, but he can get around this by flooding 
his district with “questionnaires,” many of 
whose “questions” do not pertain to legisla- 
tion with which he is involved. 

He gets his phone calls, up to a very gen- 
erous limit, free. You pay for your own. 
Since modern-day campaigning uses the 
telephone more and more, his advantage is 
increased. 

He has at his command a staff of seven or 
eight secretaries and helpers, with a total 
yearly salary of around $45,000, paid for by 
the taxpayer. You find one girl and pay her 
yourself. 

He can use the Congressional Quarterly 
like a smalltown newspaper and build up 
reams of publicity. You must get yours the 
hard way. 

In a dozen other ways you find that the 
incumbent is protected, but worst of all is 
the fact that while you spend your own hard- 
earned cash to run your campaign, you must 
also pay taxes which enable him to run his. 
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You pay for his mail, his secretaries, his 
telephone. You are subsi your own 
worst enemy, and sometimes it hurts like 
hell. 

Curiously, I would not change the system. 
The solidity and continuity of our form of 
government require that incumbents be pro- 
tected. It would not be in the national in- 
terest if a long-term, intelligent, effective 
Congressman could be easily thrown out of 
office; so even though weak-kneed, ineffec- 
tive little men also find protection in our 
system, I still think it a good one, because 
the little men can be beaten. 

Any man who wins an election from an 
incumbent has won victory against almost 
insurmountable odds, I know. 

It is very difficult to finance a campaign. 
I knew this before I started, but I didn't 
know how difficult. The national election 
law limits a congressional candidate to 
spending not more than $5,000 of his own 
money in any one campaign. Since it costs 
not less than $30,000 to run an average race, 
and much more to make a first-class try, the 
candidate must somehow make up the dif- 
ference by every fund-raising means he can 
invent. 

It is almost impossible to convince the 
average American that he should help pay 
for the political system which protects him, 
and even the best planned campaigns are run 
in a crisis atmosphere. The money isn't 
available—but you pray that somehow it 
will come in. You worry far more about 
money than about your opponent's voting 
record, 

I got the tipoff on these sad facts when 
I ordered some campaign materials. Back 
came the letter: “We have learned through 
sad experience that we must demand our 
money in advance. And a deposit will not 
suffice, no matter how generous. You must 
pay in full, for we have found that campaign 
committees invariably wind up broke.” 

This is a ridiculous situation, but there 
seems no substitute for hand-to-mouth 
financing. I will even confess that the other 
night, when I was presented with the latest 
batch of bills, I caught myself thinking, in 
spite of my high ideals about American 
politics, “I wonder if Billie Sol Estes has a 
Pennsylvania office?” 

Public indifference to politics is dis- 
heartening. On that snowy February morn- 
ing when I started ringing doorbells, the first 
four families I visited said bluntly, “We 
never vote.” In my district there are about 
334,000 adults eligible to vote, but of these, 
92,000 do not even bother to register. Of the 
334,000, only 217,000 voted in the Kennedy- 
Nixon election. 

A recent study at the University of Michi- 
gan shows that of 100 registered adults, only 
7 ever attend political meetings of any kind, 
only 4 have ever given money to a campaign, 
only 3 have ever worked for a candidate, and 
only 2 actually serve as working members 
of any political party. 

The burden of running our Nation falls on 
the shoulders of an appallingly small num- 
ber of people. As I campaign, month after 
month, I see these same people again and 
again. The other I never touch. 

Political infighting is even tougher than 
I thought. As a layman, I only vaguely 
realized that, for young, aggressive men, po- 
litical life can prove to be a well-paid, en- 
viable vocation. The only raw material re- 
quired is the ability to corral votes and, if 
one has served his party well during the 
winning years, he can look forward to some 
kind of minor job when he loses. People not 
connected with politics call this “taking care 
of the hacks,” but I am strongly in favor of 
it, providing the man is reasonably efficient, 
because people who have served the Nation 
must be kept alive. 

But because the rewards of politics can 
be great, the contest for those rewards is apt 
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to be rather brutal, and only those deeply 
involved with political life can know how 
brutal. Since I became interested in local 
politics, the following things have happened: 
(1) The leader of the opposition was publicly 
tried for taking bribes. Acquitted. (2) An 
elected official of the opposition was tried in 
Federal court for masterminding a counter- 
feting ring. Acquitted. (3) The head of 
my party was publicly accused of threaten- 
ing to fire State highway employees unless 
they coughed up political contributions, 
which is the law in Pennsylvania. 
(4) The elected heads of a local school board 
were charged with selling teacher promotions 
for cash on the barrelhead. 

Since the day I accepted the nomination to 
Congress, I have lived in constant crisis; and 
since this has been the relatively quiet time 
preceding the election, I shudder to think 
of what this month and next hold. 

On the other hand, I entered politics to 
help clean up such messes and I find the 
struggle exciting. Brawling is an inescapable 
part of the American political tradition. I 
Was present when a group heard that one 
of our neighbors had decided to run for 
office. “Good!” an experienced politician 
cried. “We'll put a private detective on him 
right away. We'll look into that deal his 
brother had with the real estate develop- 
ment. We'll check his income tax returns. 
And we'll revive the rumors about his wife.” 

When word broke that I was going to 
run for Congress, the opposition served no- 
tice in the newspapers that they were poing 
to fine-tooth comb every word I had ever 
written, and since I've published several 
million, they ought to winnow out some 
dillies. I have, thank heaven, always been 
against the recognition of Red China, in 
favor of strong anti-Communist measures, 
and very solid on the question of mother 
love. 

I want to make two comments about this 
savagery of politics, lest it frighten away 
potential candidates, especially those from 
the upper middle class, who tend to be 
squeamish about dirty linen in public. 

First, you're crazy if you think the same 
thing doesn’t go on in most other aspects 
of American life. The battle for preference 
on a university faculty is just as bitter, the 
fight for the vice presidency of a great cor- 
poration is just as tough. The difference is 
that the political skulduggery is carried on 
in public. 

Second, it’s fun. It’s part of our folkways 
and it rarely hurts. As a writer, and as one 
who has been connected with the theater, I 
have grown to expect that what I do will be 
subjected to savage criticism. By and large, 
such criticism has been good for me. Only 
children and cowards shy away from words 
and situations that might hurt. 

There is no substitute for meeting voters 
face to face. Some laymen are appalled at 
the prospect of shaking hands day after day 
and attending one coffee hour after another. 
A friend recently said, “I think it’s degrad- 
ing for a man like you to go into a shopping 
center to ask people for their votes.” I 
replied that I could think of no substitute 
for this ancient tradition. 

For when a man, week after week, meets 
with his fellow men something happens to 
him. A certain arrogance is knocked out of 
him. Some of the dross in his system is 
burned away. He comes to know what he 
deeply believes. He identifies those few posi- 
tions from which nothing on earth could dis- 
lodge him, and he abandons others that he 
possibly had stumbled into without properly 
analyzing them. He learns what concilia- 
tion means, what character is, and which 
gnawing doubts disturb his neighbors. Most 
of all, he is driven back to a basic reality. 
Again and again he is forced to say what he 
really thinks. 

Long before I ran for office, I discovered 
these basic facts about our election system, 
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and I used to tell my students that Warren 
G. Harding might have had some sense 
kicked into him if he had left the sanctum 
of his front porch in Marion, Ohio, and had 
beat his way across the Nation in sweaty, 
shirt-sleeved electioneering. A good rule for 
Americans will always be, “Never vote for a 
man who hasn't campaigned. Never vote for 
a man who makes all his speeches on tele- 
vision.” (This is not a personal comment. 
My opponent is a very good campaigner.) 

But even so, I didn’t really appreciate the 
psychic impact door-to-door campaigning 
would have upon me. I used to think I 
knew something about America, but now I 
feel as if I were just beginning to under- 
stand its subtle system of balances. 

Ill say this without reservation. If 
I could go back to last February, and if I 
had known then how hard campaigning was 
to be, I'd still accept the nomination. To 
battle with one’s neighbors for votes is an 
honorable occupation, and men who have 
not done so should have no pretensions to 
government, 

There are tremendous satisfactions in 
running for office. Last week I had a meet- 
ing scheduled for a wooded hilltop over- 
looking Allentown, which is the largest city 
in my district. At dusk it rained like mad. 
It was cold, muddy, ugly. Through sloshy 
roads I reached a dreary hall where there 
were seven people. At meeting time we had 
a huge crowd of nine, four of whom were 
party workers and had to be there. But as 
the rain abated, the crowd grew, and by 11 
o'clock there were about 80 of us, and we 
talked about the most fundamental prob- 
lems of our day. It was a privilege to be with 
those citizens. 

Some time before, I had gotten mad at 
the indifference that seemed to be greeting 
the 1962 political campaign and I said, “Let’s 
put it to a test.” So, we hired the biggest 
hall in town, found an old print of one of 
my movies, and invited the public to spend 
an evening with a politician. We promised 
them a moving picture, free pretzels and 
birch beer, and a night of political argu- 
ment. To weed out the merely curious, we 
charged everyone a dollar, and when we 
got to the hall we found a crowd of 1,100 
people, who stayed around to argue politics 
until 2 in the morning. The money we made 
that night kept us going for 5 weeks. 

Wherever I have gone I have found this 
fundamental reservoir of people interested 
in our Government. During these months, 
I have had some of the greatest conversation 
of my life, some of the best fellowship. If, 
as I complained before, there are 92,000 citi- 
zens in my district who won't bother to 
register, there are another 92,000 who are 
desperately concerned about the future of 
their Nation and the second group must do 
the work that the first won’t. I suppose 
it was the same in Athens, and in Rome. 

The highlight of the campaign occurred in 
a small restaurant at the southern end of 
my district. While I was dining, a group 
of Girl Scout Brownies—little girls of 8 and 
9—spotted me and crowded around for auto- 
graphs. I had signed 37 when the last little 
girl came up, and she was so irresistibly 
sweet that I gave her not only my signature 
but a farewell kiss as well, whereupon she 
rushed out into the crowd and shouted, 
“He kissed me.” 

At this the other 37 stormed back and 
demanded equal time. As I kissed the last 
one, I became aware that one of the mothers, 
a beautiful young woman in her twenties, 
had taken her place at the end of the line. 
“I used to be a Brownie,” she confessed, and 
with a gallantry usually reserved for South- 
ern candidates, I rose to the occasion. 

She laughed and said, “We are all proud 
that you want to represent us in Congress. 
You may not win, but what you’re doing is 
worthwhile.” Then she added, “But I think 
you will win.” 
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NEEDED: AN OPEN MIND AT 
TREASURY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made what to me seems to be a very 
intelligent and sensible proposal for stop- 
ping the tremendous demand which we 
have had in the past, and may have in 
the future, upon our gold. It is a pro- 
posal under which the convertible cur- 
rencies of the major industrial countries 
could be deposited in a supplementary 
account by the countries which have 
balance-of-payments surpluses. This 
would mean that instead of merely 
drawing the present balances for pay- 
ment in gold, they could be set aside. 
Mr. Maudling’s proposal was given short 
shrift by the Treasury Department. I 
was astonished because I have great 
respect for Mr. Roosa, who dismissed the 
proposal so abruptly. 

I was delighted to read yesterday in 
the Washington Post a fine editorial 
which discussed the merits of the plan. 
This is exactly the kind of thoughtful, 
constructive proposal which merits care- 
ful consideration, not close-minded 
peremptory dismissal. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. MAUDLING’s PLAN 


Talented men have been striving for more 
than a century to organize a stable interna- 
tional monetary system, and one of the 
factors that accounts for a lack of greater 
success in recent years is the less-than-gen- 
erous spirit with which new proposals have 
been received. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Reginald Maudling’s plan for a “Mutual 
Currency Account,” made before the Board 
of Governors of the International Monetary 
Fund, is a case in point. 

Mr. Maudling's modest plan has many 
virtues which have not been adequately 
appreciated by his American critics. Under 
the plan the convertible currencies of the 
major industrial countries could be deposited 
in a supplementary account by countries 
which are running balance-of-payments sur- 
pluses. The value of these limited deposits 
would be guaranteed against devaluation, 
and they would be drawn upon by the de- 
positing countries in settling future balance- 
of-payments deficits. By obviating the ne- 
cessity for frequent gold transfers the plan 
would serve as buffer against mild balance- 
of-payments shocks and diminish the need 
for restrictive monetary policies which in- 
hibit economic growth. 

Dr. Robert V. Roosa, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury for Monetary Affairs, objects 
strongly to the gold value guarantee feature 
of the plan. But the guarantees are merely 
an extension of those already in force for the 
currencies that are held in the pool of the 
Monetary Fund. Moreover, the Treasury 
plan, under which the United States would 
accumulate foreign currencies instead of gold 
and dollars when it runs balance-of-pay- 
ments surpluses, rests on the questionable 
assumption that those currencies can be 
freely used in times of difficulty. 

In concluding his remarks to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, President Kennedy 
said that “We who are meeting here today 
do not intend to be mastered by our money 
or by our monetary problems. We intend to 
master them with unity and generos- 
ity.* * *” Certainly the task of mastering 
money can be made lighter by greater recep- 
tiveness to new ideas, 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
last week was a busy one for every Mem- 
ber of this body. A great deal was ac- 
complished, particularly the overwhelm- 
ing approval of the President’s Trade 
Expansion Act. However, the decision to 
return the higher education bill to con- 
ference represents a grave turn of events 
for all Americans concerned with the 
fate of higher education in the coming 
decades. 

I have not heard anyone claim this 
was a perfect bill. Very few pieces of 
proposed legislation deserve such a de- 
scription. But it was a bill that would 
have achieved one vital objective. 

We had better realize that in the next 
20 years it will be necessary to double 
the physical capacity of college and uni- 
versity facilities in this country. This 
cannot be done without some help from 
the Federal Government. We are now 
at the crossroads. Either we must have 
a program of aid to higher education 
now, or else the generation 20 years from 
now will be denied the opportunity for 
higher education. If such an oppor- 
tunity is denied, the United States will 
be crippled at a crucial point in its 
history. 

Madam President, I thought the bill 
which was agreed to in conference was 
basically a good bill. It was a good bill 
because it would have achieved the vital 
objective of providing badly needed as- 
sistance to institutions of higher learn- 
ing. I believe it would have done so in 
a way which was compatible with the 
Constitution of the United States. No 
constitutional problem was involved. 

I compliment the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and his colleagues 
on the conference. In particular, I com- 
pliment the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] for the leadership 
he demonstrated, and I compliment the 
other members of the conference group 
as well. I know how much time and 
energy was expended in behalf of junior 
colleges, community colleges, and 4-year 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his kind words. I 
assure him that, at least so far as I am 
concerned, I have not given up hope yet, 
and I understand the Senator from Min- 
nesota has not yet given up hope, either. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely have not 
given up hope, because I do not believe 
Congress can afford to conclude its work 
without some accomplishment in this 
field. I believe that if we fail in this 
area, we shall stand indicted before the 
American people as having failed in our 
responsibility to the young people of 
America and to the Nation itself. 

I am aware of the problems which con- 
fronted the conferees. I am sure the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would be the 
first to admit that we have talked about 
this conference many times. 

Mr.CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The President of 
the United States was deeply concerned 
about the conference, and the Senator 
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from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who gave val- 
uable leadership to the whole problem, 
was deeply concerned about the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The President of the 
United States himself called me to his 
office and asked me to do all I possibly 
could to see that a higher education bill 
was passed at this session. I hope he 
still feels that way. If he does, I have 
some hope that we can still pass a bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania that the President 
of the United States continues to feel 
that way. It is my intention to speak 
to our Chief Executive and to encourage 
even greater insistence upon this 
measure. 

The conferees achieved something 
which few persons thought was possible. 
They reported a bill which met the basic 
needs, which represented a vital first step, 
and which finally would have infused 
some lifeblood into our system of higher 
education. Obviously, a bill hammered 
out in these circumstances would not 
please everyone. That would have been 
expecting the impossible. 

Even though the bill was not perfect, 
even though it did not go as far as I 
would have liked it to go, I was pleased 
when the conference committee reached 
workable solutions to the many knotty 
problems in the House and Senate ver- 
sions. I saw this as a historic day in 
the fight for better educational facili- 
ties for the United States. I was equally 
dismayed when I learned that the con- 
ference report had been rejected. 

Because in the 87th Congress there 
has been so much confusion and because 
so many battles have been fought over 
education, I believe that many citizens 
did not realize the importance of this 
proposed legislation. I have the feeling 
that the many good provisions in the 
bill never were appreciated by the edu- 
cators, the press, and the general public. 

This bill authorized $1.5 billion in 
grants and loans over 5 years to public 
and private colleges for construction of 
classrooms and libraries, $250 million in 
grants to public community colleges, and 
about $600 million in student loans over 
5 years. The student loans were to be 
paid through the colleges, and each 
school could set aside 20 percent of its 
loan fund for grants to exceptionally 
promising and needy students. 

Madam President, how could anyone 
object to that, or say it is too much? 
The junior colleges are the hope of 
many millions of our young people who 
seek an opportunity for higher education. 
I cannot understand how the Senate 
or the House, or the Congress assem- 
bled, can ignore the plight of our insti- 
tutions of higher education or the needs 
of our young people. Members of Con- 
gress talk about every conceivable prob- 
lem. This is one we can do something 
about in 10 minutes. Instead, we spend 
10 months in dilatory action, delay, and 
indecision, and finally in rejection. 

Grants would have gone for the con- 
struction of buildings used for science, 
engineering, and libraries. Loans would 
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be used for general-purpose classrooms. 
None of the Federal money could have 
been used for building. chapels, divinity 
schools, or sports facilities for which ad- 
mission would be charged. 

In connection with the National Edu- 
cation Act there is no religious problem 
and no constitutional problem. The only 


-problem is the failure of Congress to 


appreciate the problem, I suggest that 
unless Congress wakes up to the neces- 
sities of this situation, there will be many 
Members who, at the next session, will 
no longer be here—and rightly so. 

I think the bill as reported from con- 
ference represented an outstanding 
achievement, in view of the many inter- 
ests, both constitutional and otherwise, 
that were wrapped up in this proposed 
legislation. 

The leadership in both Houses and 
on both sides of the aisle will stand in- 
dicted by the people of the country if 
the bill for aid to higher education is 
allowed to die in this Congress. I do 
not intend to be a part of that funeral 
service; and I do not intend to cease 
my efforts to have a program of higher 
education adopted by the 87th Congress. 

In an excellent editorial published yes- 
terday, the Washington Post spoke out 
clearly and with great wisdom when it 
made this observation: 

The real losers are the youth of America— 
which is to say, of course, America itself. 


Madam President, I should like to 
know what Congress is up to when it 
ignores the basic educational needs of 
the youth of the Nation. It refused to 
pass a medicare bill for the elderly, and 
now it refuses to do anything for the 
young. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Furthermore, Congress 
15 not passed the youth opportunities 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; it, too, is 
snarled up in the outmoded, antiquated, 
out-of-date congressional procedures; 
and I am growing sick and tired of the 
horse-and-buggy methods which are at- 
tempted to be used in this space age. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield again? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. As soon as the Senator 
from Minnesota yields the floor, I intend 
to do something about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The purpose of my 
remarks is to give the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a little JATO, as it is 
called—in other words, a jet-assisted 
takeoff to get him into orbit in a hurry. 

Madam President, as a U.S. Senator, I 
sincerely urge every interested party to 
consider the loss America sustained last 
week. There is still sufficient time for 
the same persons to reconsider what they 
have done. I believe there is still time 
to enact this vital legislation in the 87th 
Congress. We are to be here 2 weeks 
longer. So there is time for us to buckle 
down to the job. Let no one make any 
picnic plans before October 5. We shall 
be here long enough to pass a higher 
education bill. If necessary, we can even 
trim down the conference report which 
was rejected. 
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Today the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] spoke to me about a pro- 
posal for higher education which should 
receive the full support of every inter- 
ested Senator and Member of the House 
of Representatives and citizen of the Na- 
tion. I thank him for his perseverance; 
I thank the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and his associates—the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], and the 
other Senators who took part in that 
effort. I do not mean to leave out any 
of them. I wish to thank them for seek- 
ing to have the bill enacted. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Let us also include the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. Proury], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. All of them worked 
mightily to find a reasonable compromise 
which would be successful. Even 
though some had had difficulty in their 
own States in obtaining acceptance of 
the compromise, nevertheless in the in- 
terest of the Nation they made a stren- 
uous effort. All of them joined in that 
fine bipartisan effort. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I include all the 
conferees of both Houses. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Washington Post edito- 
rial commenting on the blow higher edu- 
cation has sustained be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 23, 1962] 
A BLOW TO EDUCATION 

Education in the United States—all edu- 
cation—suffered a grievous loss when the 
House of Representatives on Thursday re- 
committed a compromise bill that would 
have provided $2,345 million in aid to col- 
leges. So much inflexibility, so many preju- 
dices and bitterness, so stubborn an ad- 
herence to special interest in the name of 
principle, were involved in the vote that the 
chances of any Federal aid to education, now 
or in the future, seem very dim indeed. 

The recommitted bill which came out of 
a House-Senate conference committee 
seemed to us one of those reasonable adapta- 
tions to conflicting convictions which are the 
stuff of legislative action. It was not an 
ideal bill. It did not provide all that pro- 
ponents of Federal aid to education, includ- 
ing this newspaper, would have liked it. It 
reflected a compromise between those who 
favor and those who oppose assistance to pri- 
vate institutions. But there is no doubt 
that it represented an important boost to 
higher education in the United States, an 
urgently needed boost; and it would at last 
have broken the logjam on Federal aid to 
education. 

If it is fair to charge Catholics in Congress 
with having prevented Federal aid to ele- 
mentary schools and high schools in the 
United States, it is mo less fair to charge 
Protestants, the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion in particular, with having blocked Fed- 
eral aid to colleges. The compromise college 
aid bill would have authorized grants to 
public and private institutions of higher 
learning alike for restricted, nonreligious 
categories of construction—for laboratories, 
scientific or engineering classrooms and 
libraries. 
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Although we have long opposed grants of 
Federal funds to private schools at the 
primary and secondary level—because these 
schools are devoted to religious instruction, 
because school attendance at this level is 
compulsory and because public schools 
available to all are the traditional American 
instruments of primary and secondary edu- 
cation—we see no constitutional or policy 
objection to Federal financial aid at the col- 
lege level. The compromise bill, in any case, 
restricted the aid most carefully. 

The compromise bill would, in addition, 
have provided grants to community col- 
leges—an important developing element in 
the American educational structure—and 
would have provided loans to students for 
scholarship purposes. These are invaluable 
forms of assistance, now forgone. 

It must be said that the National Educa- 
tion Association, which has long lobbied for 
Federal aid to elementary and secondary 
schools, played a considerable, and to our 
mind, myopic, role in defeating the college 
aid bill. At the eleventh hour it brought its 
representatives from all over the country to 
lobby on the Hill for recommittal. We think 
it will rue its narrowness and shortsighted- 
ness. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers was similarly unable to see beyond 
the tip of its own snub nose. 

But of course these are not the real losers 
in Thursday's debacle. The real losers are 
the youth of America—which is to say, of 
course, America itself. 


Mr. CLARK obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam glad to yield; but I 
must be brief, because I am required to 
return to the hustings; I am running 
for reelection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
let us do all we can to enable the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania to return there 
and be reelected. We need him here. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam Presi- 
dent, I am in the same position. 

Mr. CLARK. Both of us are. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to ask a 
question. If the bill is not passed, it 
seems to me that a part of the real 
tragedy will be that the effect of the 
failure to pass the bill will be felt most 
heavily by the smaller colleges, includ- 
ing the junior colleges, rather than by 
the larger ones. The larger ones use 
the FHA, the college housing program, 
and so forth. But the smaller institu- 
tions are having a difficult time; yet they 
are the very ones that will absorb the 
large numbers of students who will apply 
for admission, following the population 
explosion. To me, the plight of these 
colleges is tragic, for I know that in the 
Pacific Northwest the smaller colleges 
that wish conscientiously to participate 
in the program are the ones that will be 
hurt the most by the failure to enact this 
measure. 

Mr. CLARK. I think there is much 
truth in what the Senator from Wash- 
ington says. 

The situation in Pennsylvania is the 
same. In Pennsylvania there are 123 
institutions of higher learning, but only 
half a dozen of them can be character- 
ized as large. However, in many of the 
large institutions there is a real need 
for academic facilities, loans, and 
grants. The college housing program 
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takes care only of dormitories and cafe- 
terias. But I feél that there is a great 
need for scholarships, so as to enable 
the real brains of our country to attend 
college. Russia pays all the expenses 
of a bright student through 16 grades; 
but we cut off this assistance after 12 
grades; and now the House will not even 
make it possible to provide scholarships 
and loans to take care of the needs of 
our brilliant students. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not mean to 
say that the larger institutions cannot 
make good use of this assistance; but I 
point out that a great many of the 
smaller ones were relying heavily upon 
this measure. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, and especially the 
junior colleges, which need help more 
than do any of the others. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF AMEND- 
MENT EXEMPTING MEMBERS OF 
CERTAIN RELIGIONS FROM COM- 
PULSORY SOCIAL SECURITY IN- 
SURANCE 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, on 
July 17, 1962, the Senate adopted by 
voice vote an amendment which I 
sponsored on behalf of myself, my 
colleague, the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and the Sen- 
ators from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe and Mr. 
Younec], to give those with religious 
scruples against a compulsory social 
security insurance system, such as the 
Amish, an optional exemption from the 
law. The amendment was subsequently 
dropped in conference, and I was in- 
formed by one of the Senate conferees 
that the reason for this action was that 
it had been argued that the amendment 
was unconstitutional. Subsequently, I 
wrote to the Treasury Department and 
the Social Security Administration, both 
of which were represented in the con- 
ference meetings, and I received letters 
from both agencies denying that their 
representatives had stated any view as 
to the constitutionality of the amend- 
ment. Later I sent the amendment to 
the American Law Division of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service to obtain an 
opinion on the constitutionality of the 
proposal, and I have received a state- 
ment indicating that “we believe that 
this amendment is constitutional.” Since 
I intend to offer the amendment again 
at the earliest opportunity, I ask unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to have the 
opinion from the Library and the text 
of the amendment appear in the 
RECORD at this place. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
and amendment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., September 19, 1962. 

To: Hon. JOSEPH CLARK. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Constitutionality of amendment 
adopted by Senate to H.R. 10606, ex- 
empting members of Amish faith from 
Social Security Act. 

This amendment would exclude from so- 
cial security coverage, under stated condi- 
tions, self-employed persons who are mem- 
bers of a religious faith whose established 
tenets forbid the acceptance of any in- 
surance benefits. 
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We believe this amendment is constitu- 
tional. Since it establishes the same rule for 
all persons similarly situated throughout 
the United States, it meets the require- 
ment of geographical uniformity imposed by 
article I, section 8, clause 1, of the 
Constitution. 

In view of the fact that social security 
taxes are applied to the payment of benefits 
which persons excluded from coverage would 
not receive, this type of permissive exclu- 
sion does not appear to violate the due proc- 
ess clause of the fifth amendment. Unlike 
the 14th amendment, the 5th has no equal 
protection clause. However, in upholding 
the various exclusions in the original social 
security act, the Supreme Court assumed that 
discrimination, if gross enough, is equivalent 
to confiscation and hence involved under the 
fifth amendment. Steward Machine Co. 
y. Davis, 301 U.S. 548, 585, (1937). 

The purpose of this amendment is a legiti- 
mate one—to give fuller meaning to the 
freedom of religion guaranteed by the first 
amendment. It would achieve this without 
increasing the burdens of other persons. 
Hence it appears to meet the test of reason- 
ableness which is the essence of the due 
process clause. 

Mary LOUISE RAMSEY, 
Legislative Attorney. 


Sec. —. (a) Subsection (c) of section 211 
of the Social Security Act is amended (1) 
by striking out “or” at the end of para- 
graph (4), (2) by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (5) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “; or”, and (3) by adding after 
paragraph (5) the following new paragraph: 

“(6) The performance of service by an 
individual during the period for which an 
exemption approved under section 1402(h) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is in 
effect.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of section 1402 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; or’, and (3) by adding after paragraph 
(5) the following new paragraph: 

“(6) the performance of service by an 
individual during the period for which an 
exemption approved under section 1402(h) 
is in effect.” 

(c) Section 1402 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(h) MEMBERS OR ADHERENTS OF CERTAIN 
RELIGIOUS FarrHs.— 

“(1) EXEMPTION.—Any individual who is 
a member or adherent of a recognized re- 
ligious faith whose established tenets or 
teachings are such that he cannot in good 
conscience without violating his faith accept 
the benefits of insurance, such as those 
provided by the insurance system established 
by title II of the Social Security Act, may 
so certify in an application filed with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(in such form and manner as may be pre- 
scribed by regulations made under this 
chapter) requesting exemption from such 
title II insurance extended to service per- 
formed by him in his trade or business. 
Upon findings by the Secretary that such 
applications was made in good faith and 
that the members of such religious faith 
make adequate provision for elderly mem- 
bers of the faith to prevent them from be- 
coming public wards in their old age, the 
application shall be approved and the in- 
dividual exempted from coverage in the old- 
age and survivors insurance program, 

“(2) EFFECTIVE PERIOD OF EXEMPTION.— 
An exemption pursuant to this subsection 
shall be effective for the taxable year in 
which it is approved and all succeeding 
taxable years, except that no such exemption 
shall be effective for any taxable year which 
ends before the date of enactment of thir 
subsection.” 
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PROFILE OF A PEACE CORPS MAN 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the September 8, 1962, issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post by Nathan A. 
Haverstock, entitled “Profile of a Peace 
Corps Man,” be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

The subject of this article is George 
Kroon, of Wallingford, Pa., a member 
of the Peace Corps. I believe Members 
of this body and subscribers to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD will find this heart- 
ening article about the success of the 
Peace Corps to be well worth reading. 
I point out that a good part of the merit 
of the article comes from a series of 
maps printed in the Saturday Evening 
Post which, owing to our archaic and 
outmoded practices of doing business, 
cannot be reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I have pending a proposal, which has 
passed the House, and which I hope will 
be given favorable consideration by the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration before we adjourn, which would 
make it possible to print visual material 
of this sort in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROFILE OF A PEACE CORPS MAN 
(By Nathan A. Haverstock) 


At 5 o'clock in the morning the bulldozer 
pulls out of the village square dragging eight 
long new poles. The unfamiliar noise of 
the machine shakes the townspeople out of 
their sleep. 

Like children anticipating a birthday they 
slip into their sandals, put on their patched 
pants, freshly laundered shirts, and double- 
breasted suit jackets to work on the widen- 
ing of the old bridge. It is cold in the rainy 
season in the Colombian mountains, so they 
cover their working clothes with serape-like 
ruanas—heavy slit-necked wool blankets. 

Peace Corps Man George Kroon (pro- 
nounced Crone“) and his Colombian co- 
worker, Faustino Trujillo Morales, are up 
early too. Together they walk across the 
muddy square to the pensione to have break- 
fast and discuss the work ahead. On the way 
they pause frequently to exchange the in- 
volved greetings that form an important part 
of each day: How did you greet the dawn?” 
“Did you pass an untroubled night?” “Is 
your family well and happy today?” As the 
Peace Corps Man explained, “ ‘Good morning’ 
is just not adequate here,” 

Kroon is an easygoing young man who has 
had the advantages of life in an upper-mid- 
dle-class American family. Out-of-the-ordi- 
nary experiences have not marked his 22 
years. He and his contemporaries are all too 
young to have tasted the bitter war years. 
But today George is a part of an adventure 
that has seized the imagination of young 
Americans everywhere. A member of the first 
Peace Corps unit to reach the field. George 
says, “The people here treat me like one of 
Kennedy’s sons.” 

Recently, Post Photographer John Bryson 
and I visited George at his post in Fuquene, 
Colombia, a poor town with 400 inhabitants, 
which overlooks the lake that local people 
say conceals the fabled riches of El Dorado. 
We found George busy making arrangements 
for the bridge widening, another of the down- 
to-earth incidents that make up the reality of 
his Peace Corps adventure. 
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George applied for the Peace Corps after 
graduation from Claremont Men's College in 
California as a business administration 
major. He was selected from among thou- 
sands of applicants to train at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Along with others who were slated 
for Colombia, he studied Spanish, Colombian 
history and methods for community de- 
velopment. As a byproduct of the Corps 
special emphasis on physical toughening, 
George shed 50 pounds. Today his khakis 
hang loosely on his 6-foot-5, 254-pound 
frame. 

When he arrived in Colombia a year ago, 
George was given 6 week’s on-the-spot in- 
struction in Spanish and on the ways to 
interest people of a rural community in 
achieving common goals, such as the build- 
ing of schools, health centers, and roads. 

Chris Sheldon, director of the Peace Corps 
program in Colombia, and Mert Cregger, 
CARE-Peace Corps director for Colombia, had 
introduced George to some of the local 
officials and influential citizens of Fuquene, 
and he was then on his own. 

His first task was to sell the idea of com- 
munity action on a door-to-door basis. 
George told me that he was extremely lucky: 
“The people of Fuquene overwhelmed me 
with friendship from the start.” They 
opened their doors willingly to the young 
American and invited him in for a cup of rich 
Colombian coffee or a bottle of beer. He dis- 
cussed with them their ideas on what 
Fuquene needed and how they felt the needs 
could be filled. But his shaky command of 
the language kept him in constant terror. 
“I remember asking, ‘When does the train 
arrive?’ when I meant to ask, ‘Do you have 
a cup of tea?” He looked up each new word 
in the heavy dictionary he brought with him. 
Now George rattles off Spanish like a native 
Colombian. 


HELP FOR A PEACE CORPSMAN 


After George had been in Fuquene for a 
few weeks, the Colombian Government as- 
signed Faustino Trujillo Morales to the town 
as promotor. The Spanish promotor means 
roughly the same as the similar English 
word: a person who “promotes” community 
action. 

Trujillo is a member of the Colombian Gov- 
erment's own program for community de- 
velopment, which antedates the arrival of the 
U.S. Peace Corps. Now Peace Corpsmen and 
promotores work hand in hand to find out 
what the people of small backward com- 
munities think they need. Together they 
pitch in to help organize the people to ac- 
complish those objectives. 

Trujillo is 26 years old. After finishing the 
equivalent of high school in his native 
Santander, Trujillo put in 4 years as a con- 
struction worker in Venezuela, near Caracas. 
Upon returning to Colombia, Trujillo was 
selected by the Colombian Government for 
training at the National University in 
Bagota. Just before arriving in Faquene, he 
had completed a 4-month course which dealt 
with principles of community development, 
paralleling to a certain extent the Peace 
Corps training. 

George and Trujillo complement each oth- 
er. Of Trujillo, George says, “I would be lost 
without him.” Trujillo is a born leader and 
a good extemporaneous speaker at meetings 
of town councils and workers’ groups. He is 
an effective intermediary between the towns- 
people and a government that is frequently 
sluggish. Trujillo and George now share a 
bedrom, an office (which has a writing 
table, a map, and Trujillo’s diploma from 
the National University’s program for pro- 
motores) and a bathroom. 

By the end of their first 2 months George 
and Trujillo had organized several commit- 
tees for action. The committees had agreed 
on goals, but the goals—apart from the fact 
that they had been discussed—were as far 
away from realization as ever. As George 
says, “All that we were able to do was talk 
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with the people about what needed doing. 
Basically it was all talk, talk, talk, 


THE PADRE DROPS A BOMB 


The talk might have gone on indefinitely 
had it not been for the bomb that Padre 
Ciro Gomez dropped before mass on St. 
Joseph's Day. Fúquene does not have a full- 
time priest. Either Padre Ciro Gomez, the 
head of the parish, or his energetic assistant, 
Padre Ernesto Maecha, comes each Sunday 
to hold mass. The younger priest, who wears 
a flight jacket and a beret, is a familiar fig- 
ure, bouncing up the road in his jeep for 
christenings or burials. 

“Unless you live with these people, it is 
difficult to understand the role of the padre,” 
says Protestant Kroon. “The padre is inter- 
ested in every facet of the community, not 
just the spiritual life. 

“Well, I was practically lifted off my seat 
by the padre’s words on St. Joseph’s Day. 
He said that the community-action program 
being developed by Trujillo and me was the 
kind of thing St. Joseph would be engaged in 
if he were living in Puquene, because St. Jos- 
eph was interested in his community.” 

The padre went on to say that from then 


on, Sunday or not, the people of Fagaene 


e pitch in after mass and help out the 
Program. “That was the beginning of our 
success here in Fúquene,” said George. “We 
had 111 people out working the next day. 
The following Sunday we had 150 people.” 

The townspeople agreed that they would 
give 2 days out of each week to community 
projects—Sundays and Thursdays. During 
the bad months of the winter rainy season, 
or when they aren’t able to plant or look 
after their cress, they work additional days. 

“We restricted our projects to those we 
could realize within a reasonably short time,” 
says the level-headed American. “We de- 
cided on two objectives, both much needed: 
a road and a community health center.” 

Fuquene’s only medical facility is a healer 
who has a few aspirins and some homemade 
remedies for stomach upsets. If a newborn 
baby comes down with diarrhea, the baby 
is likely to die. If an adult cuts himself with 
his machete, someone must ride on horse- 
back 30 miles for medical help. Only occa- 
sionally does a doctor pay a visit to Fuquene. 

The town now plans to have a doctor in 
the proposed health center 3 days a week on 
a regular schedule. There will be a full-time 
trained nurse. The site for the health cen- 
ter has been selected—a large tract of land 
overlooking the lake. The land was donated 
by five public-spirited farmers who live 
nearby. 

The people of Fuquene are using a machine 
called a CINV-RAM to make the building 
blocks with which the health center will be 
constructed. The device makes oversized 
bricks out of a mixture of 90 percent low- 
grade sand (or dirt) and 10 percent cement. 
So far the people have made 8,000 of the 
10,000 bricks required for the center. 

The second project underway is the build- 
ing of a road that will cut in half the 30-mile 
distance to the market in Ubaté. As George 
said in explaining the importance of the 
road, “Right now business just doesn’t exist 
here.” People must pack their crops—chiefly 
corn, potatoes, and Spanish chick-peas—in 
cardboard boxes and sling them on the back 
of the bus that leaves each Friday at 7 a.m. 
Then they have to be lucky enough to sell 
their produce before 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon, when the bus returns. “That’s why,” 
George added, “it’s important to finish the 
road, to give people direct access to the 
market. With the new road we can link up 
with better bus service, as well as shorten the 
distance.” 

People are enthusiastic about working on 
the road, partly because they are fascinated 
by the bulldozer that George and Trujillo 
borrowed from the Colombian Government, 
“That bulldozer is a modern machine that 
is really capable of putting them to work,” 
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— George. They realize the value of it. 

and they are very tender with it, the way 
parents are with a new baby. You can watch, 
if you like. We're going to widen one of the 


bridges on the road now.” 
PICNIC MOOD FOR PROJECT 


Little by little the men of the town make 
their way toward the bridge site. Children 
bring the town’s tools—mattocks, crowbars 
and shovels—by burro. 

The field-kitchen contingent passes them 
along the grassy shoulders of the road, led 
by Elvira, a stocky, childless woman who has 
taken on herself the job of feeding the men 
when they are working on a community 
project. The day before, Elvira and her 
many women friends had taken up a collec- 
tion from all the townspeople. Someone 
had donated a bag of potatoes, another some 
rice. 

Near the bridge the road is clogged with 
people, all in a bright picnic mood. The 
bulldozer stands idling, the building logs 
tied behind it. Each group of men carries 
on an animated discussion of what should be 
done first. 


pe 

Without ceing ordered to, one group 
clusters around the logs. Then there is a 
chant: “Don Jorge, Don Jorge, Don Jorge.” 
For George—or “Don Jorge,” as he is called 
in Spanish—is much respected by the peo- 
ple of Faquene for his physical strength. 
His height makes him a giant among short, 
slight, wiry townspeople. 

He takes up the center position as each 
log is lifted to the side of the road. Then 
he and others stop to smoke and to contem- 
plate the next step. 

Commotion surrounds each detail of the 
work. There is much laughing and joking 
and tremendous good nature everywhere. 
One man says, “It’s a waste to use eight 
timbers to widen a bridge over such a tiny 
trickle of a stream.” George takes in the 
scene with a patient eye. No more than 20 
percent of the men are working at once. 
The others are energetically quarterbacking 
the job. 

Finally rocks are rolled into place at either 
end of the bridge and, after much pulling 
and tugging, the men are satisfied that the 
rocks will support the logs properly. It is 
time to place the precious timbers, pur- 
chased at great expense. 

Again the people chant, “Don Jorge, Don 
Jorge.” With a smile and a shrug George 
bends down and heaves at the center of one 
of the huge logs. On either end cluster 
four or five men grabbing at the log in 
bizarre ways. Much discussion centers on 
which end of the log should be placed at 
which end of the bridge. 


PROCESSION OF OFFICIALS 


At 10 o’clock a line of officials comes over 
the hill from the direction of the town. The 
mayor in his sun helmet is in the middle. He 
is flanked by the treasurer, who wears a khaki 
shirt and a black necktie, and one of the 
town’s three uniformed policemen. While 
the workmen continue to adjust the logs, the 
mayor and his subordinates stop to exchange 
a friendly greeting with those who are un- 
occupied. 

Victor Manuel Pinilla, owner of the only 
truck in Fúquene, accompanies the mayor. 
Victor has always been of great assistance in 
the work of the community, making trips 
for cement and sand whenever his truck is 
not busy on regular business. He has an in- 
telligent, roundish face which beams brightly 
between a clean white shirt and a green hat. 
But he doesn't like what he sees. He objects 
in no uncertain terms to the waste of ma- 
terials. He says that they have built the 
bridge too high. They should have taken 
the old bridge apart first to see how many 
good logs it concealed. Perhaps they could 
have rebuilt and widened the bridge with the 
old timbers and saved the new timbers for 
another bridge later on. 
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Victor is an effective thinker and a hard 
worker. His views command the respect of 
the community, and in this instance his logic 
prevails. At 11 o'clock in the morning the 
old bridge is taken apart. George views the 
operation with the patience he says is “the 
most important thing I have learned.” He 
doesn’t try to dissuade the townspeople, be- 
cause he doesn’t feel he is there in Fiiquene 
to convince anybody of anything. He is 
there to help them do the things they want 
to do for themselves. 

Soon the new wings of the bridge are dis- 
mantled. Victor finds that most of the sup- 
porting timbers are too old and rotten to 
serve as the basis for a new bridge. Several 
of the salvable original logs are shifted 
around. Then it is 1 o'clock, time for lunch. 

Elvira and her helpers haye prepared a 
feast: soup first, with noodles and chunks of 
beef, followed by plates heaping with rice 
and chicken, corn, cornbread, salad and hot 
boiled potatoes. The ladies serve the meal 


by circulating among the men. pasting out 


plates, utensits and napkins. Everything is 
well cooked. Beer and a thin strawberry 
soda are the drinks, 

After lunch the men regroup at the bridge. 
Victor is again in the middle of things. He 
prods them on to rebuild the bridge much 
the same way they had it built in the early 
hours of the morning. The mayor mutters, 
“You see, you fools, it's just the way it was 
before you tore it apart. What have you ac- 
complished with all this delay? Nothing.” 

The sun has now passed behind a sheaf of 
clouds. There is a threat of rain. Then 
suddenly, as if by spontaneous generation 
all of the logs are in place. Across the way 
the bulldozer has cut away the hill and piled 
up the earth where the curve in the road 
used to be. Men and women and children 
line up on the bridge and cheer as the bull- 
dozer poises on the mound of freshly torn 
earth. With a roar the dozer pushes the 
earth before its blade, down on the bridge. 
At each thrust of the dozer the line of 
watchers recedes just enough to allow the 
machine to push the dirt a little farther over 
the logs. The heavy tracks of the dozer 
pack the earth down. The bridge is ready 
for traffic. “It always happens like that,” 
says George. “We fiddle around for hours 
and hours, and then in 10 minutes the job 
gets done.” 

To the U.S. taxpayer the cost of the bridge 
has been small—the less than $5 a day it 
costs to pay George. George cannot call on 
Washington for the materials or machinery 
Fúquene needs. CARE, the private American 
relief agency which administers the Peace 
Corps program in Colombia, supplies him 
from time to time with essential tools such 
as the two bri machines that Fú- 
quene is using to build the health center. 
Frequently the Colombian Government helps 
out, as with the bulldozer. But basically 
George and Trujillo draw on their own re- 
sourcefulnesss and on the resources made 
available by the proud people with whom 
they work. 


LEARNING ABOUT PATIENCE 


George shares the town’s pride in its 
achievements. “I want to come back here 
in a couple of years to see if they have fin- 
ished the projects that we've started. It's 
awfully important that these people see 

get finished.” 

Meanwhile, the details of life in a small 
community fill George’s day. In talking 
about his experiences, George said, “I don't 
think I will ever be the same again. I have 
learned here the value of everything—a nail, 
a bag of cement, a piece of rope. But above 
all, I have learned to be patient with the 
people, with the weather, with the mail, with 
myself.” 

George’s day begins at about 7 in the 
morning. He walks with Trujillo to the 
pensione across the muddy flat that is the 
town square, There he stoops low to pass 
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through the door into the interior court, 
where children and dogs play. Off to the 
right of the court he stoops again to enter 
the square dining room, which has one cloth- 
covered table. On the walls of the plain 
room are a few photographs from magazines 
and a garish picture of Jesus. 

Usually the mayor and some of his fellow 
officials are already there having their morn- 
ing eggs. George joins them. Then, over 
coffee, he and Trujillo line up the day’s work. 
His lunch and dinner are eaten in the same 
room, at a cost of 70 cents a day for the three 
meals, Lunch consists of a bowl of hot 
soup, followed by meat and vegetables and 
a plate of rice with an egg on top. Neither 
George nor the townspeople trust the spring- 
borne local water supply. Weak beer is the 
usual beverage. 

When George returns to his room from 
dinner, shortly after twilight, the town's 
electric generator goes on and stays on for 
4 hours. As the generator warms up, the 
light in George's bedroom burns more 
brightly. 

George brought with him the standard 
issue of each Peace Corps Man—khaki cloth- 
ing, three pairs of boots and a camp stove. 
In Colombia he bought a gasoline lantern 
and a compact shortwave radio. The radio 
is in constant demand. When George isn’t 
playing it, someone borrows it. He brought 
several dozen books with him, and he buys 
others on his twice-a-month trips to Bogotá, 
about 70 miles away. “I find,” he says, “that 
I read more than I ever did before.” 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Sometimes George's thoughts stretch to 
his home in Wallingford, Pa., and to the 
things he might have been doing had he not 
joined the Peace Corps. When I finish my 
2 years, I’m going back to school to do grad- 
uate work in business. You know, what 
bothers me is what my next prospective em- 
ployer will say when he reads on my appli- 
cation, Peace Corps, Fuquene, Colombia, 
1961-63; salary $1,500 per year.” He'll 
probably ask, Well, what did you do in the 
Peace Corps?” What am I going to say? 
“Drank beer with the mayor, lived with 400 
people at 9,500 feet, taught them how to use 
a brickmaking machine?” 

“The way that bridgebuilding was all 
fouled up shows that I can't claim to be 
qualified as a bridge expert even at this alti- 
tude. As a matter of fact, a bridge expert 
would go nuts working with the people of 
Fúquene. That's why liberal arts majors do 
all right in the Peace Corps.” 

George believes that his Peace Corps as- 
signment is definitely a man’s job. He 
doesn’t see how a woman could get along 
in a small community like Fuquene. For 
one thing, in Colombia women have a stand- 
ing that is different from what they have in 
the United States. It would be extremely 
difficult for a woman to gain the confidence 
of local male officials. George figures that 
some of his most valuable hours are spent 
drinking beer with the mayor in one of 
Fuquene's four tiendas. 

Entertainment is extremely limited. Oc- 
easionally George has a free night in Bo- 
gota. In the city there is always some kind 
of social event, such as a dance or a party. 
But it’s not the same as it is in the States. 

What would he like to have if it were pos- 
sible? That's easy: a good old-fashioned 
American date. A girl to sit and talk to for 
several hours. Nothing passionate. Just a 
few hours of small talk. 

“But you know, after this hitch, I'd like 
to go to Africa,” George said. “I’ve always 
wanted to see Africa, Trouble is, Peace 
Corps policies discourage that kind of thing. 
The Peace Corps is not a career service. The 
Corps figures that after 2 years you've had 
it. So I guess I'll reenter the orbit of life 
in the United States. But I'll never be the 
same as I was before. I hope Fuquene won't 
be the same as it was before either.” 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZA- 
TION OF CONGRESS FOR THE 
MODERNIZATION OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL PROCEDURES 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I 
send to the desk for appropriate refer- 
ence a concurrent resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress for the modernization of 
congressional procedures. This joint 
committee proposal, similar to the one 
passed by the 79th Congress which led 
to the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, has been cosponsored by a biparti- 
san group of Members of the Senate and 
the House. In this body the Republi- 
cans are THOMAS H. KUCHEL, of Cali- 
fornia; JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, of Ken- 
tucky; and CLIFFORD P. CAsE, of New 
Jersey. 

The Democrats, in addition to myself, 
are Senators Hussxt H, HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, and CLAIR ENGLE, of Cau- 
fornia. 

Two distinguished Members of the 
House of Representatives, HENRY S. 
Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, and JOHN 
V. Linpsay, Republican, of New York, 
are introducing identical resolutions on 
their side today. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the concurrent resolution 
may be printed at this place in the Rec- 
orp and that it lie on the desk until the 
close of business on Wednesday of this 
week, in order that additional Senators 
may have an opportunity to cosponsor 
it, and I hope a large number, including 
the present occupant of the chair [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], will do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be so printed, 
received and appropriately referred and; 
without objection, will lie on the desk as 
requested. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 93) was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is here- 
by established a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the committee) to be composed 
of seven Members of the Senate (not more 
than four of whom shall be members of the 
majority party) to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and seven Members of 
the House of Representatives (not more than 
four of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The Com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. No 
recommendation shall be made by the Com- 
mittee except upon a majority vote of the 
Members representing each House, taken 
separately. 

Sec, 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, 
simplifying and expediting its operations, 
improving its relationships with other 
branches of the United States Government, 
and enabling it better to meet its responsi- 
bilities under the Constitution. This study 
shall include, but shall not be limited to, 
the organization and operation of each 
House of Congress; the relationship between 
the two Houses; the relationships between 
the Congress and other branches of the 
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the employment and remu- 
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neration of officers and employees va the re 
spective Houses and officers and employees 
of the committees and Members of Congress; 
the structure of, and the relationships be- 
tween, the various standing, special, select, 
and conference committees of the Congress, 
the rules, parliamentary procedure, prac- 
tices, and/or precedents of either House, 
the consideration of any matter on the floor 
of either House, and the consolidations and 
reorganization of committees and committee 
jurisdictions. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Congress, to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems nec- 
essary and advisable. ; 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $—, shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate and one-half from the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives, upon 
vouchers signed by the chairman. 

(d) The committee shall report from time 
to time to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives the results of its study, to- 
gether with its recommendations, the first 
report being made not later than 4 months 
after the committee is established. If the 
Senate, the House of Representatives, or 
both, are in recess or have adjourned, the 
report shall be made to the Secretary of 
the Senate or the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, or both, as the case may be. 
All reports and findings of the committee 
shall, when received, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration of the 
Senate and the Committee on Rules of the 
House. 


Mr. CLARK. I state for the RECORD 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL] has already asked to be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The six Members of the Senate and 
the two Members of the House, who are 
sponsoring this resolution, have issued 
a joint statement in support of the 
measure. I shall read it now, because 
under our ridiculous and obsolete rules, 
if I do not read it, it will appear in small 
type, whereas if I read it, it will appear 
in large type. 

The statement reads: 

“General procedural and organiza- 
tional problems have not been considered 
by the Congress since the La Follette- 
Monroney Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946. That act, useful as it was, 
failed to accomplish many needed re- 
forms. Some of the reforms it achieved 
have been undone. 

“The volume and complexity of Fed- 
eral legislation has increased enormously 
in the last 16 years. Science and tech- 
nology have involved the Congress in 
subjects unheard of in 1946—or even in 
1956.” 

For one matter, by way of interpola- 
tion, atomic energy; for another matter, 
the exploration of space. 

“Two new States and 50 million ad- 
ditional persons are now represented in 
Washington. The responsibilities of the 
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Federal Government have grown sub- 
stantially. 

“Adjournment has come at progres- 
sively later dates in recent years. More 
and more serious legislative proposals 
have failed to receive consideration. 

“It is increasingly evident to all seri- 
ous students of Congress that the rules, 
procedures, and customs under which 
both Chambers now operate must be 
modernized. Until this happens, Con- 
gress will not be able to meet effectively 
its constitutional responsibilities. 

“In our view, specific reforms will be 
urgently needed at the opening of the 
88th Congress. A broad scale review and 
reform of our procedures is also over- 
due. These two efforts are comple- 
mentary, not contradictory. We urge 
widespread public attention to the need 
for Congress to put its own Houses in 
order.” 

I see present in the Chamber my good 
friends the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper]. I invite their attention 
fora moment. I thank them for cospon- 
soring this resolution. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has already 
spoken in favor of it. I should be glad 
to have any comments from the Repub- 
lican sponsors they may care to give at 
this time. 

I yield to the Senator from California 
(Mr, KUCHEL]. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Ten years ago, when I was first ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Senate by the then 
Governor Earl Warren, the first vote I 
cast was against the filibuster rule in 
the Senate. Not very many Senators 
stood up and said, “We do not want the 
filibuster to continue“ —half a dozen on 
this side of the aisle, half a dozen or more 
on the other side of the aisle. 

Over the years, Senators who have con- 
sidered that rule to be a miserable, vi- 
cious anachronism have grown in num- 
ber. Next year I prophesy that the 
filibuster will die in this Chamber. 

Having said that, I am delighted to 
join my colleague the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, in his resolution which 
now brings as coauthors both Republican 
and Democratic Members of the Senate 
under his leadership, because the very 
vicious rule to which I referred, which 
has abused the labors of the Senate on 
too many occasions this year, is but one 
of the regrettable parliamentary pro- 
cedures by which the Congress of the 
United States continues to operate on a 
horse-and-buggy basis. 

I say to my friend that it is no idle 
gesture on the part of any of us to join 
in cosponsoring his resolution—perhaps 
I should say our resolution, because I 
want to play my part. 

The American people will approve a 
housecleaning by which we in this body 
and those in the House of Representa- 
tives as well—can shear away those pro- 
cedures which prevent the will of the 
people from being expressed. I am de- 
lighted to be present in the Chamber as 
the Senator makes his comments today. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his strong support. As the Senator 
knows, he, as the minority whip, is the 
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principal Republican cosponsor of this 
bipartisan move. I shall do my best 
during the next few days—and I am sure 
the Senator from California will do his 
best—to assure as large a number of co- 
sponsors of the resolution as is possible, 
in order that the Senate as a whole and 
the country as a whole may know that 
we take seriously our responsibilities with 
respect to procedure. 

Mr, KUCHEL. I thank my friend. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I am glad to join in 
sponsoring the resolution with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], and other Senators. 

When one has not served continuously 
in the Senate for a long period, a ques- 
tion always arises as to whether such a 
person is sufficiently acquainted with the 
processes of the Senate to suggest 
changes in rules. 

As one who first served 15 years ago, 
as one who has seen the increase in the 
volume of the business of the Senate and 
the emergence of new issues, which were 
never previously dreamed of but are now 
of such critical importance, I believe it 
is fair to say that there is a desire on 
the part of all of us to have the work of 
the Senate made as effective as possible. 

Since 1946 there has not been a study 
of the rules of the Senate, as well as of 
the House as the resolution contem- 
plates. If the resolution were agreed to 
and if its purpose were carried out, I 
think we could have recommendations, 
and even changes which would be as 
important in our day as were the 
changes made under the La Follette- 
Monroney Act. 

This year, for the first time during 
my service, it was interesting to see 
cloture applied. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HA DEN] is the 
only person who now serves in this 
Chamber who had any previous experi- 
ence of the effect of the application of 
cloture. 

The rule respecting cloture, is the one 
which generally attracts interest for 
great issues are involved. It is essential 
that legislative issues be open for full 
debate and examination; there is the in- 
terest of securing ultimately a decision 
by the Senate; and it is essential that 
the rule protect minorities, and also that 
it not be used to discriminate against 
minorities. 

I have not favored a majority rule 
provision on cloture, but I have felt that 
the number of Senators who could in- 
voke cloture should be reduced to three- 
fifths of the membership. 

I observed for the first time this year, 
the effect of cloture on subsequent de- 
bate. It seemed to me that, after clo- 
ture was invoked, the limitation of 1 
hour to a Member to debate and to ex- 
plain an amendment was too short. 
Perhaps the time allowance could be ad- 
justed in such a way that, although the 
total number of hours would remain 
the same, there could be an allocation 
of time which would insure effective ex- 
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planation of amendments and debate 
once cloture was invoked. 

I have given thought to another prob- 
lem in connection with our debates. It 
would be a great thing if a rule of rele- 
vancy or germaneness were applied once 
a bill or a legislative proposal became the 
pending business of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator. I point out that if there 
were such a sensible rule I could not be 
making this speech now, because it is a 
nongermane speech. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand. It 
seems to me that when a legislative pro- 
posal becomes the pending business of 
the Senate, the attention of the Senate 
should be addressed to the pending busi- 
ness, and the rule of relevancy should 
apply. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
agree with me that ample opportunity 
could be given under a rule of relevancy 
for Senators to speak on nongermane 
matters at times when the Senate was 
in session but when the pending business 
was not before the Senate for discussion 
and passage? 

Mr. COOPER. That is the point Iam 
making. There would be ample oppor- 
tunity for Senators to speak in the 
morning hour, or late at night, after the 
Senate determined it wished to stop de- 
bate on the pending business. There 
would be ample opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of other subjects. 

I think that a rule of germaneness 
would create greater interest and direct 
the full attention of the Senate to pend- 
ing business. 

It seems to me that certain changes 
could be made in Senate procedure even 
without the necessity of a formal change 
of a rule. For example, we know from 
experience that at the beginning of each 
session Senators must run from commit- 
tee hearings to the Senate Chamber and 
then back to the committee rooms. The 
work of the committees is interrupted 
again and again; witnesses cannot make 
an orderly presentation, and the prac- 
tice prevents full attendance on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

At the beginning of a session—in fact, 
for several months—the leadership on 
both sides of the aisle could agree that 
certain days of the week would be de- 
voted wholly to committee work, and 
certain days would be devoted wholly to 
work in the Senate. Since the commit- 
tee meetings would not be interrupted, 
thorough consideration could be given 
to the testimony presented by people 
who come to testify before the commit- 
tees of the Senate—both representatives 
of the executive branch and private cit- 
izens. 

Such procedure would enable Members 
to know that a legislative program could 
be carried on in the Senate on specific 
days, and that it demanded their full 
attention. 

There is one other matter which I 
mention with some trepidation, yet I 
think action in this regard might be 
helpful. I think consideration should be 
given to the question of limiting written 
speeches. I think it is proper for a Sen- 
ator who is in charge of a bill, a Senator 
who brings a bill before the Senate, to 
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have the opportunity by means of a writ- 
ten speech to detail the facts. The bill 
is his prime responsibility. Perhaps the 
Senators who offered amendments could 
be permitted short written statements 
upon which they could elaborate. Per- 
haps Senators who were charged with 
the duty of leading opposition to a bill 
might be permitted the same practice. 
But I think it would be much better for 
debate if all, with the exceptions I have 
noted, were on the same level in the 
debate and written speeches eliminated 
or limited. I think that would provide 
livelier debate. It would put us all on 
the same level, the good speakers and 
the bad speakers. We would find out 
who are the good speakers and who are 
the bad speakers, and we might learn 
who really had studied the bill. 

The suggestion regarding written 
speeches would require changes in the 
rules. But the allocation of time be- 
tween Senate work and committee work 
in the early days of the session—at least 
the first 3 months—could be provided by 
agreement of the leadership. 

I say these things because I believe 
that the greatest responsibility of a 
Member of the Senate is his legislative 
work—the interest, and the study, he can 
bring to bear upon matters which ac- 
tually come before the Senate and which, 
today, affect the life of our country and 
bear upon the questions of war and 
peace. 

I cannot, or will not give the time we 
should to our greatest responsibility as 
Senators, unless a better arrangement 
and allocation of time as between com- 
mittees and meetings of the Senate is 
made. I believe the study proposed by 
the resolution is imperative. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for his 
support of that resolution, of which he 
is the principal cosponsor. 

I should like to call the attention of 
Senators to the strong support that was 
given earlier this month by the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association to the 
kind of study which the resolution con- 
templates. On September 5, the first 
day of their annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, the Association members of that 
well-known civic organization, composed 
of so many able students of government, 
urged the appointment of such a high- 
level commission to study the problem of 
the continuing conflict between the two 
branches of government, which is an in- 
herent part of the proposed study of con- 
gressional procedures which has been 
introduced. I should like to call partic- 
ular attention to the fact that James 
McGregor Burns, professor of political 
science at Williams College, and a biog- 
rapher of President Kennedy, told the 
Association’s business meeting that he 
strongly supported the need for legis- 
lative procedural reform, and that Pres- 
ident Kennedy himself is concerned 
about it. 

I should also like to call attention to 
a broadcast by Peter Clapper, substitut- 
ing for Edward P. Morgan, on the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. broadcast on Au- 
gust 30, in which he pointed out that 
Congress was plodding on out of pace 
with the changing tempo, that legislative 
procedural reform was badly needed, that 
the Congress needs some more reorga- 
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nizing to cope with its mushrooming 
workload. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from that broadcast may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Times change. The Nation grows. The 
world becomes more complicated. Problems 
mount. But Congress plods on, out of pace 
with the changing tempo. Something’s got 
to be done to speed up the actions of the 
National Legislature to make it more re- 
sponsive to public need. Too many vital 
questions are going unresolved. 

It’s been 16 years since Congress turned 
inward and made an effort to streamline it- 
self. In 1946 the LaFollette-Monroney Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act was passed. 
Since then have emerged the cold war, the 
farm problem and the hydrogen bomb. 
We've added two States and millions of new 
citizens. Federal expenditures have soared, 
and Congress has been swamped. 

It’s time Congress did some more reor- 
ganizing to cope with the mushrooming 
workload. But some schemes for modern- 
izing Congress can be expected to run into a 
brick wall of congressional resistance. For 
instance, it’s been suggested the House could 
save half an hour on every vote by voting 
electrically. Trouble is, the Congressmen 
need half an hour just to get to the floor 
from farflung Capitol Hill offices, commit- 
tee rooms, and hideaways. And it’s been 
suggested the Senate could save time by 
adopting the rule of relevancy in speeches on 
the Senate floor. In other words, Senators 
would have to keep to the point. Trouble is, 
that’s just asking too much of Senators. 

There are, however, many other improve- 
ments more possible to achieve and more 
timesaving. All focus on the committees of 
Congress. Woodrow Wilson once said, “I 
know not how better to describe our form of 
government than by calling it a govern- 
ment by the chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees of Congress.” It still is. The real 
work of Congress is done in the committees, 
and the real time is wasted there. This year 
we've been handed two outstanding examples. 

. 
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To ease the workload of committees, a 
number of suggestions have been made. All 
include closer cooperation between House 
and Senate. None is new, but the use of all 
could be expanded. First is the joint com- 
mittee—Members from both Houses meeting 
together. Dr. George Galloway, of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service at the Library of 
Congress, has written that joint committees 
are timesavers, substituting a single hearing 
for two. He points out the joint committee 
helps keep the executive branch from play- 
ing the Senate off against the House. He 
adds that measures matured by joint action 
are unlikely to require much adjustment 
after passage by Senate and House. The 
jealousy of House and Senate to maintain 
independence from each other, however, has 
kept the idea of the joint committee from 
getting very far. An alternative is the joint 
hearing followed by separate Senate and 
House committee action. The joint hear- 
ing at least would save half the time mem- 
bers of the executive branch must spend 
testifying and would cut the cost of printing 
the testimony. Separate committee action 
then would preserve each body’s prized sense 
of independence. The problem here, how- 
ever, is in scheduling the hearing at a time 
convenient to both committees. That leaves 
the joint staff as a proven timesaver. A 
single staff of experts funneling legislation 
to two committees provides a coordinated 
approach which has been valuable already in 
such limited fields of taxation and atomic 
energy. 
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Whether these specific devices are ex- 
panded, the key to modernizing Congress is 
in closer coordination between the House and 
Senate. Like a swimmer on a cold morning, 
Congress has sampled the icy but invigo- 
rating waters of joint action. Perhaps it will 
take an aroused public, though, to push 
Congress in. 

This is Pete Clapper saying good night from 
Washington. 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I 
turn now to a series of suggestions which 
are mine alone, and for which the seven 
cosponsors bear no responsibility. These 
are suggestions in addition to the nine 
which I introduced earlier in the session, 
and to which I shall refer later. 

My first additional suggestion is de- 
signed to require that all standing com- 
mittees report, affirmatively or nega- 
tively, all legislative requests of the 
President of the United States submitted 
within a reasonable time prior to July 4 
of each year, so that the Senate as a 
whole will have an opportunity to con- 
sider these proposals and the recom- 
mendations of the committee prior to 
adjournment. 

As of July 4, 1962, 75, or 26.31 percent 
of the 285 legislative requests submitted 
by President Kennedy up to that time in 
the 87th Congress had received no action 
at all in either the House or the Senate. 

Madam President, I send to the desk 
for appropriate reference a resolution 
intended to attack this problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 400) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that each standing committee of the 
Senate shall consider any legislative pro- 
posal of the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment referred to it within a reasonable 
time prior to July 4 of any year and report its 
recommendations for or against enactment 
to the Senate, so that the Senate as a whole 
will have an opportunity to consider the pro- 
posal and the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee prior to adjournment of the session at 
which the recommendation was made. 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, it is 
true we do not have a parliamentary 
form of government in our country. 
Therefore the legislature is under no 
compulsion to consider or, indeed, to act 
upon legislative recommendations made 
by the coequal branch of our Federal 
Government—the executive. Yet as time 
marches on and the problems of the 
modern day become more complex, it is 
my strong view that the President, as 
our Chief Executive officer, and also as 
Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces, is entitled to have the merits of 
every proposal which he sends down to 
Congress in a timely season in each ses- 
sion at least made available for consid- 
eration by this body. Under this pro- 
posal, of course, committees could 
schedule consideration of the President's 
requests as they come from the White 
House. They might want to hold hear- 
ings. They might decide to recommend 
the proposal be rejected in its entirety. 
They might decide to modify it. But 
they would have to report it, with af- 
firmative or negative recommendations, 
so that a vote on the merits of the pro- 
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posal could be had in ample time before 
adjournment if the Senate desired. No 
longer would it be possible to pickle leg- 
islation on civil rights. No longer would 
it be possible to pickle proposed legisla- 
tion on a host of other subjects which 
are of vital importance to the well-being 
and, indeed, to the safety of our Nation. 

My second proposal would permit the 
Senate and the House Appropriations 
Committees to hold joint hearings on all 
appropriations bills, and then authorize 
each committee to initiate executive ac- 
tion on half the bills. It is abundantly 
clear to all that one reason why we are 
still here on the 24th day of September 
arguing about proposed legislation is 
that a hassle developed between the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the two 
Houses, That resulted in a delay by at 
least 2 months in the consideration by 
this body of appropriation bills. There 
is no provision in the Constitution which 
requires the House of Representatives 
to initiate appropriation bills. The pro- 
vision in the Constitution deals only with 
revenue-raising bills, and not at all with 
appropriation bills. 

Madam President, I am firmly of the 
belief that much time which is now 
wasted would be saved if joint hearings 
on all appropriation bills were conducted 
from the beginning of the session for- 
ward. Then the Senate should act first 
on half of those bills and the House 
should act first on the other half. That 
is one reform which alone might well 
save us between 30 to 60 days in the 
length of each session. In addition in 
my opinion, once the appropriation bills 
were reported to the floor, the committee 
members having acted on identical testi- 
mony, the bills would be far more in 
accord with the national interest than 
they are under the present cumbersome 
procedure. 

Madam President, I send to the desk 
for appropriate referral a concurrent 
resolution carrying those suggestions 
into effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 94) was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That section 
133 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 (relating to Committee Procedure) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) In each session of the Congress one- 
half of the bills making appropriations of 
the revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment shall be introduced in the House of 
Representatives, and one-half of such bills 
shall be introduced in the Senate. The 
chairman of the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall determine by agreement 
which of such bills shall be introduced in 
each House. No such bill shall be intro- 
duced in more than one House of the Con- 
gress. Hearings upon each such bill shall 
be conducted jointly by the Committees on 
Appropriations of the two Houses, or by sub- 
committees of those committees. A mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House in which any such bill was in- 
troduced shall preside at all joint hearings 
upon that bill.” 
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Mr. CLARK. Madam President, my 
third suggestion would direct the mem- 
bers of each standing committee of the 
Senate to choose their chairman by se- 
cret ballot at the opening of each new 
Congress. Such action in effect would 
do away with the automatic rule of se- 
niority for that post and would permit a 
majority of the members of a commit- 
tee, whose ideological views were not in 
accord with those of a chairman, to re- 
place the chairman with a member that 
a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee felt was more in accord with pre- 
vailing views in the committee. 

I send to the desk for appropriate re- 
ferral a resolution which would amend 
the text of rule XXIV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate to bring into effect 
the reform which I have just outlined. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 401) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the text of rule XXIV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate is amended 
to read as follows: 

“1, At the beginning of each Congress the 
Senate shall proceed by ballot to appoint 
the members of each standing committee, 
and unless otherwise ordered of each other 
committee of the Senate. All members of 
each such committee so appointed shall be 
appointed by one ballot. A plurality of the 
votes cast shall be required for the appoint- 
ment of the members of each such com- 
mittee. 

“2. Upon the appointment of the members 
of each such committee pursuant to para- 
graph 1, the members thereof shall elect by 
secret ballot one member of that committee 
to be chairman thereof. A majority of the 
whole number of votes given shall be re- 
quired for the election of a chairman of any 
such committee.” 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, my 
fourth proposal would place a ceiling of 
70 years of age on service as chairman 
of a standing committee. This would 
extend to the legislative branch the same 
rule which we have only recently enacted 
for chief judges of the U.S. district and 
appeal courts. This rule would not, of 
course, contemplate that a Senator 
would have to retire from service on the 
committee at age 70; it would merely 
provide that another would assume the 
added, heavy duties of chairing the com- 
mittee. 

So, Madam President, I send to the 
desk for appropriate referral an amend- 
ment to rule XXIV of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate intended to carry into ef- 
fect the suggestion I have just made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 402) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That rule XXIV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“3. No Member of the Senate may serve as 
chairman of a standing committee of the 
Senate after he has attained the age of sev- 
enty years. When any such chairman at- 
tains the age of seventy years, his successor 
shall be appointed in the manner prescribed 
by paragraph 1.“ 
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Mr. CLARK. Madam President, my 
fifth suggestion has to do with the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Finance. I 
do not believe anyone can read rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate and 
see the extensive jurisdiction given to 
the Committee on Finance without won- 
dering how in the world a committee 
which was set up originally to deal with 
revenue measures has through the years 
acquired jurisdiction over so many, 
largely unrelated measures. The in- 
ordinately heavy burden on the members 
of the Finance Committee this year in 
particular has dramatized the need for 
a fairer and more logical division of sub- 
jects between committees. 

I suggest that jurisdiction over social 
security measures should clearly be 
vested in the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. That committee is far 
better set up to deal with welfare mat- 
ters. To be sure there are employee and 
employer taxes under social security, but 
they are not public revenue raising 
measures. Perhaps a question may arise 
as to whether the Finance Committee 
should not at some point take a look at a 
bill before it goes to the floor for final 
action. However, I suggest that the 
Committee on Finance is not the place 
where we should deal with social security 
legislation, whether it has to do with 
health care or medical care for the 
elderly under social security or any 
amendment to the Social Security Sys- 
tem. 

Similarly, it seems to me that matters 
related to reciprocal trade legislation, 
and those dealing with tariffs and quotas, 
are only incidentally related to matters 
dealt with by the Committee on Finance 
and are primarily matters of foreign 
policy. 

My proposed rule would transfer such 
jurisdiction from the Finance Committee 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

In rule XXV there are several other 
matters which are presently assigned to 
the Finance Committee, which my pro- 
posal would undertake to shift to other 
committees. 

Among them are the bonded debt of 
the Nation, which clearly should be the 
responsibility of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. The same thing can 
be said of the deposit of public moneys, 
which I think should be a matter within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

I send to the desk for appropriate 
referral a resolution intended to carry 
these changes and others into effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 403) was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended in the 
following respects: 

(a) Section 1(h) (relating to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Finance) is 
amended by striking the following listed 
subjects: “2. The bonded debt of the United 
States; 3. The deposit of public moneys; 5. 
Reciprocal trade agreements; 6. Transporta- 
tion of dutiable goods; 8. Tariffs and import 
quotas, and matters related thereto; and 9. 
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National social security.” and renumbering 
the remaining subjects: 

(b) Section 1(d) (relating to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency) is amended by adding at the end 
theroof: “10. The bonded debt of the United 
States; 11. The deposit of moneys.”; 

(c) Section 1(i) (relating to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Relations) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof: 
“14. Reciprocal trade agreements; 15. Tariffs 
and import quotas, and matters related there- 
to”; 


(d) Section 1(j) (relating to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof: “19. Transportation of duti- 
able goods”; and 

(e) Section 1(e) (relating to tke jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: “20, National social security”. 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, there 
are other matters with respect to which 
I have submitted no particular resolu- 
tion, but which, it occurs to me, should 
be clearly gone into by the proposed 
joint committee, which the concurrent 
resolution offered earlier is intended to 
create. 

I have just left a session of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
which deals with postal pay. I discov- 
ered what I perhaps should have known 
already, because I have served on that 
committee for several years; namely, 
that the salaries of legislative employees 
can be fixed to some extent by the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
just as salaries can be fixed for the 
classified civil service and postal em- 
ployees by the same committee, but the 
Appropriations Committee can and has 
established certain legislative employee 
pay ceilings. 

We find also that the basic pay stand- 
ards of our employees are divorced from 
reality. These basic pay rates bear no 
resemblance to what the actual salaries 
are. I do not know why the system came 
into being initially, unless it was estab- 
lished so that the country would not 
know that legislative employees were 
getting a much higher salary than they 
were shown to be receiving. Now, how- 
ever, these salaries are published in an 
official document of Congress, and any 
possible or alleged need for survival of 
the archaic dual system seems to be 
completely gone. 

I wonder, when we now handle many 
of these matters in the Appropriations 
Committee, why the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service still retains 
jurisdiction to determine these basic 
rates. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The reason why 
the basic pay scales are still in the pres- 
ent system is that during the war years 
price increases came so rapidly that, to 
meet the cost-of-living increase we mere- 
ly added a percentage raise to the basic 
salary. The gross amount became a 
matter of great inflation. We did that 
particularly to make certain that the 
lower paid employees were properly com- 
pensated in conformity with the cost-of- 
living index. I agree with the Senator 
that the need for it no longer exists, but, 
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as he knows, it was most difficult to try 
to get it all into one reorganization bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his lucid explanation. I commend him 
as one of the great authors of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. I 
hope, after he has given the matter his 
careful attention, he will be willing to 
join as a cosponsor with several other 
Senators who have already cosponsored 
the concurrent resolution, to establish 
another Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of the Congress. 

Madam President, another matter 
which I believe the joint committee 
should look into—and I see on the floor 
of the Senate the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis]—is the matter of the mi- 
nority staffing. I do not believe we are 
doing the right thing in minority staffing 
in all committees. I know of no better 
way to see to it that justice is done to the 
minority in the matter of staffing of com- 
mittees than to refer to the joint com- 
mittee the matter of staffing, so that the 
joint committee may report an equitable 
arrangement in that connection. 

Madam President, earlier this year I 
submitted other proposed changes in the 
Senate rules. They were referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
where they met with something less 
than enthusiastic reception. In order 
that this picture may be complete, I 
merely wish to state for the record that 
they were, first, to authorize cloture of 
debate by majority action, or alterna- 
tively, to permit “moving the previous 
question” after reasonable debate. 

Ours is the only civilized legislative 
body in the free world which does not 
have a procedure for terminating debate 
by moving the previous question. This 
device is the converse of a motion to 
table, which has come into greater and 
greater favor in our body in the last 
few years. In other words, it is now pos- 
sible to cut off debate in a second by 
moving to table. I believe that a simi- 
lar procedure should be made available 
to those who want action and not inac- 
tion with respect to legislation which 
they believe to be of such importance to 
the country that the Senate should be 
required to vote on it as a matter of rec- 
ord if a majority agrees to do so. 

Secondly, one of my rule reforms 
would require a majority of the Senate 
conferees to agree with the prevailing 
viewpoint of the Senate on matters in 
dispute between the two Houses. Far 
too often the views of senior conferees 
on a bill who have been appointed by 
this body have not favored the floor ac- 
tion taken by the Senate, and they have 
not been in sympathy with such action. 
I have seen instances in which a pro- 
posal which the Senate had adopted by 
a yea-and-nay vote was discarded in 
minutes after the conferees had met, be- 
cause a majority of the conferees had 
opposed the action which the Senate 
had taken in the first place. As I have 
said before, an attorney must believe in 
his client’s case. If he does not, he 
should not take the case. 

I hope that this reform will be adopted 
in the foreseeable future. 

My third proposal was to authorize 
committees to meet during Senate ses- 
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sions unless a majority of the Senate 
voted to prohibit it. There is hardly a 
Senator who has not been annoyed and 
frustrated by the action of a single Sena- 
tor in preventing all committees from 
sitting and doing important work in the 
country’s interest because that Senator 
objected to the granting of unanimous 
consent for committees to meet while the 
Senate was in session. 

It has been urged that such objection 
has been made in order to have more 
Senators come to the Chamber and lis- 
ten to the debate. But one does not 
have to be a Member of this body for 
any longer than the 6 years I have been 
a Senator to appreciate that such a de- 
sire is completely unrealistic. In my 
opinion, not one Senator will come to the 
floor and listen to debate merely because 
his committee has not been granted 
unanimous consent to sit while the Sen- 
ate is in session. In my opinion, this is 
one of the most badly needed reforms of 
Senate procedure, if the business of this 
body is to be expedited and we are not 
to find ourselves every year still in ses- 
sion on the 24th of September, having 
been in session since the early days of 
January, and not being able to complete 
our business and go home before an- 
other 2 weeks. 

My next suggestion was to require that 
Senate debate be germane to the 
pending measure after a majority of 
Senators had voted to invoke a rule of 
germaneness. As I stated earlier, I 
would not have the right to make the 
speech I am now making if such a salu- 
tary rule had been in effect. 

My next suggestion was to authorize 
in addition to existing procedures a 
majority of the members of each stand- 
ing committee to convene meetings, call 
up business, and terminate debate after 
reasonable discussion. Such moderniza- 
tion is needed to provide up-to-date 
modern rules for committee action. It 
would make it possible to act on proposed 
legislation before a committee and thus 
overcome the difficulty which is now con- 
fronted in certain committees when 
action is sought to be taken on bills 
which the President of the United States 
intensely desires to have passed. 

My next suggestion was to limit 
speeches on the floor of the Senate to 3 
hours for each Member. I point out that 
I have covered, with some degree of 
clarity, I hope, this rather complex, dif- 
ficult problem in somewhat less than 1 
hour. I suggest that it is almost always 
possible to complete a speech in less than 
3 hours, and Senators almost always do 
so, except when the Senate is engaged in 
a filibuster and then the normal customs 
go out the window. 

I should like to recall what Justice 
Holmes said when he was serving on the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts: 

I apologize to my colleagues for speaking 


at such length; I have not had time to write 
a shorter opinion. 


Such a statement is applicable to Sen- 
ate speeches, as well. 

My next suggestion for reform is to 
limit morning hour business. My sug- 
gestion would be to rewrite this rule so 
as to bring it into accord with reality. 
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Another suggestion was to permit 
Senators to insert written speeches in 
the Recorp in large type without having 
to read every word. I think this would 
abolish the present hypocrisy which per- 
mits many Senators, including myself, to 
read the first sentence of a long speech, 
to skip through it for 5 minutes, then to 
read the last sentence, and then rely on 
the good nature of the Official Reporters 
to make certain that the whole speech 
will appear in large type in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the next day. 

Why go through that hypocrisy? Or 
if one is more straitlaced than I am, 
why should he stard here and drone on, 
hour after hour, while the Senate Cham- 
ber is empty, in order to insure that he 
complies with the rule, to make certain 
that the next day the speech will ap- 
pear in the Record just as though the 
Senator had spoken to crowded gal- 
leries who were hanging onto his every 
word? 

Earlier this year the Senate adopted 
a proposal of mine dealing with the 
procedure to be followed when a Senator 
was about to be rebuked for violating 
rule XIX, section 2, in debate. I am 
glad that that minor change has been 
made. 

My final proposed change in the rules 
would dispense with the reading of the 
Journal unless a majority voted other- 
wise. We saw earlier this session how 
the Journal rule could be abused—in my 
opinion, abused; perhaps not in the opin- 
ion of other Senators—in connection 
with filibusters. In that particular in- 
stance, the filibuster did not prevail, but 
valuable time of the Senate was taken as 
the result of an absurd requirement of an 
outmoded, archaic procedure, the read- 
ing of the Journal, which Senators 
hardly ever listen to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Is it the Sena- 
tor’s theory that the space satellite bill 
should have passed? 

Mr. CLARK. I voted for cloture. I 
did not feel happy about doing so, but 
I do not believe that the procedure which 
was followed helped us one whit. I do 
not believe the reading of the Journal 
helped the Senator from Texas and me 
one iota in calling the attention of the 
country to the many serious defects in 
the bill, with respect to which I am in 
accord with the Senator from Texas. 

Madam President, I have concluded 
my proposals, having perhaps held the 
Senate too long. I hope many Senators 
will undertake to join the Senators from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL and Mr. ENGLE], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coorer], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and me 
in cosponsoring a resolution which would 
permit a modern-day Monroney and a 
modern-day LaFollette to do for the 
present practices of the Congress what 
those two eminent Members of Congress 
did with such great success in 1946. 

I yield the floor. 

CVIII ——1287 
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INVESTMENT OF WAR-RISK INSUR- 
ANCE FUND 


Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1537, S. 3244. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3244) to amend section 1208(a) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize 
investment of the war-risk insurance 
fund in securities of, or guaranteed by, 
the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alaska. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
so far as I know, there is no controversy 
at all with respect to the bill. It would 
merely authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury, at the request of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, to invest funds so 
that they might become interest-bearing 
in relationship to money accumulated 
in the war-risk insurance fund. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3244) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the ac- 
tion by which the bill was passed be 
rescinded and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 1865, 
H.R. 11728, an identical bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the action by which the 
Senate bill was passed is rescinded. The 
House bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11728) to amend section 1208(a) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize 
investment of the war-risk insurance 
fund in securities of or guaranteed by 
the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H.R. 11728) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill S. 3244 is in- 
definitely postponed. 


COMMITMENT OF CONSTRUCTION 
RESERVE FUNDS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
I move the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1702, S. 3396. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3396) to amend section 511(h) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
in order to extend the time for commit- 
ment of construction reserve funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alaska. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
at issue is some $11 million of the avail- 
able assets of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. which, under pres- 
ent law, must be committed for new ship 
construction by December 31, 1962, or 
subject to tax. 

The company has made several efforts 
to invest in vessels for intercoastal op- 
eration. Originally they invited bids for 
10 automated container ships, but the 
bid prices were exorbitant. In 1959 it 
asked mortgage insurance on four— 
later reduced to three—vessels of the 
same type, but the Martime Commission 
refused approval because another oper- 
ator offered to use some existing vessels 
in the proposed service. 

Then the Secretary of Commerce in- 
vited the company to reapply for the 
insurance on the three ships. The com- 
pany did so, whereupon the Maritime 
Commission decided to hold public hear- 
ings, which will continue into the fall, 
and decision may not be reached in time 
for the company to commit its funds by 
December 31. 

The committee has informal assur- 
ance of Maritime Commission and De- 
partment of Commerce approval of the 
bill, I know of no opposition to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3396) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
proviso at the end of section 511(h) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: “Provided, That 
until January 1, 1963, in addition to the ex- 
tensions hereinbefore permitted, further ex- 
tensions may be granted ending not later 
than December 31, 1963.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect Decem- 
ber 31, 1962, or on the date of enactment of 
this Act, whichever date first occurs. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN VES- 
SEL CONSTRUCTION EXPENSES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 177, Senate 
bill 1183. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
1183) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, in order to provide for the re- 
imbursement of certain vessel construc- 
tion expenses, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, with 
an amendment, on page 1, after the en- 
acting clause, to strike out— 

That section 502 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C, 1152), is amended by 
striking out the fifth sentence in subsection 
(f) and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “In the event that a contract is made 
providing for a price in excess of the lowest 
responsible bid which otherwise would 
be accepted, (1) such excess shall be paid by 
the Federal Maritime Board as a part of the 
cost of national defense, (2) The Federal 
Maritime Board shall reimburse the appli- 
cant the amount, if any, by which expenses 
incurred by him for inspection and super- 
vision of the vessel during construction and 
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delivery of the vessel to its home port ex- 
ceed the estimated expenses for the same 
services which would have been incurred if 
the vessel had been constructed by the low- 
est responsible bidder, and (3) such excess 
price and excess expenses shall not be con- 
sidered as a part of the construction dif- 
ferential subsidy.” 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


That section 502(f) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 US.C. 
1152(f)), is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following: 

“If as a result of allocation under this 
subsection the applicant incurs expenses for 
inspection and supervision of the vessel 
during construction and for the delivery 
voyage of the vessel (which delivery voyage 
shall be deemed terminated when the ves- 
sel reaches its home port or a point on its 
subsidy route equally distant) in excess of 
the estimated expenses for the same services 
that he would have incurred if the vessel 
had been constructed by the lowest respon- 
sible bidder the Federal Maritime Board 
(with respect to construction under title V, 
except section 509) shall reimburse the ap- 
plicant for such excess, less any gross income 
the applicant receives that is allocable to 
the delivery voyage minus the extra ex- 
penses incurred to produce such gross in- 
come, and such reimbursement shall not 
be considered part of the construction-differ- 
ential subsidy. If the vessel is constructed 
under section 509 the Secretary of Commerce 
shall reduce the price of the vessel by such 
excess, less any gross income (minus the 
extra expenses incurred to produce such 
gross income) the applicant receives that is 
allocable to the delivery voyage. If as a re- 
sult of such allocation the expenses the ap- 
plicant incurs with respect to such services 
are less than the expenses he would have in- 
curred for such services if the vessel had 
been constructed by the lowest responsible 
bidder the applicant shall pay to the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board (with respect to con- 
struction under title V, except section 509) 
an amount to the Secretary of Commerce 
(with respect to construction under section 
509) an amount equal to such reduction and 
such payment shall not be considered a re- 
duction of the construction-differential sub- 
sidy.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 502(f) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1152(f)), is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following: 

“If as a result of allocation under this 
subsection the applicant incurs expenses 
for inspection and supervision of the vessel 
during construction and for the delivery voy- 
age of the vessel (which delivery voyage 
shall be deemed terminated when the vessel 
reaches its home port or a point on its sub- 
sidy route equally distant) in excess of the 
estimated expenses for the same services that 
he would have incurred if the vessel had 
been constructed by the lowest responsible 
bidder the Federal Maritime Board (with re- 
spect to construction under title V, except 
section 509) shall reimburse the applicant 
for such excess, less any gross income the ap- 
plicant receives that is allocable to the de- 
livery voyage minus the extra expenses in- 
curred to produce such gross income, and 
such reimbursement shall not be considered 
part of the construction-differential sub- 
sidy. If the vessel is constructed under sec- 
tion 509 the Secretary of Commerce shall re- 
duce the price of the vessel by such excess, 
less any gross income (minus the extra 
expenses incurred to produce such gross in- 
come) the applicant receives that is allo- 
cable to the delivery voyage. If as a result 
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of such allocation the expenses the appli- 
cant incurs with respect to such services are 
less than the expenses he would have in- 
curred for such services if the vessel had 
been constructed by the lowest responsible 
bidder the applicant shall pay to the Federal 
Maritime Board (with respect to construc- 
tion under title V, except section 509) an 
amount to the Secretary of Commerce 
(with respect to construction under section 
509) an amount equal to such reduction and 
such payment shall not be considered a re- 
duction of the construction-differential sub- 
sidy.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall be effective with respect to any con- 
tract entered into under the provisions of 
section 502 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, and the Federal Maritime 
Board shall, with the consent of the other 
parties thereto, modify any such contract 
entered into prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act to the extent authorized 
by the amendment made by this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
under section 502(f) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board or Administrator 
may allot contracts for construction of 
vessels to other than the lowest bidder, 
if it is determined to be necessary to 
“remedy an existing inadequacy” in 
shipyard capabilities at a strategic point. 
The excess cost resulting from such allo- 
cation shall be paid as a part of the cost 
of national defense, the statute provides. 

However, the statute has been inter- 
preted as covering only the actual con- 
tract for construction of the vessel. 
Other additional costs to the vessel 
owners, thus not covered, include in- 
spection and delivery of the vessel. In 
the case of the four vessels switched 
from the low-bid Atlantic coast yards to 
Pacific coast yards, the entailed extra 
costs to the operators on the east coast 
are estimated at $160,000 to $175,000 per 
vessel. 

S. 1183 would provide for reimburse- 
ment of the net costs on such contracts 
entered into hitherto, and in the future. 
The Commerce Department reported no 
objection to covering such additional 
costs in the future, but opposed the 
retroactive feature of the bill. Also, the 
Commerce report argued, the Govern- 
ment should be given the benefit of any 
savings resulting to an operator from 
such allocation. Although almost mean- 
ingless, such an amendment has been in- 
corporated in the bill. 

However, the subcommittee is of the 
view that all extra costs incident to such 
allocations of contracts are solely in the 
interest of national security, and that 
none of them should be saddled upon the 
operators involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
the bill should not be passed; it is a 
bad bill. It would give away $700,000 
of the money of the taxpayers without 
justification; and I shall proceed to 
demonstrate that fact. 

Under existing law the operating ship 
companies are not entitled to one penny 
from our Government. The bill con- 
templates retroactivity back to 1958; and 
if the bill is enacted, its provisions will 
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be made to apply to contracts executed 
in 1958. Two companies will be the 
beneficiaries—each in the sum of $350,- 
000. These companies want to obtain 
certain subsidies from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in connection with the con- 
struction of ships. The subsidies amount 
to 50 percent of the cost of the ships. 
With regard to those four ships our Gov- 
ernment provided, by way of subsidy, 
$20 million. Two of the applicant com- 
panies came to the Federal Government 
and said, “We want to build certain ships 
to sail the high seas, and we want aid 
under the Federal law.” They made their 
applications, and the applications were 
granted; and the companies became— 
by force of existing law—beneficiaries of 
a subsidy equal to the difference between 
the cost of building the ships in the 
United States and the cost of building 
them abroad. When I say they were 
subsidized in an amount equal to 50 per- 
cent, and that the amount was fixed at 
$20 million, those figures are not entire- 
ly accurate, but they are substantially 
correct. 

The department of the Government 
which is familiar with this problem ob- 
jects to enactment of this bill. It sub- 
mitted its report in which it specifically 
pointed to the weakness and the im- 
propriety of making the bill retroactive. 

The bill states on its face that it was 
introduced “by request.” I thought it 
was by request of the Government. But 
I find it was by the request of the two 
operating ship companies which would 
be the beneficiaries of the bill. Frankly, 
Madam President, I do not like the habit 
of marking on a bill “introduced by re- 
quest,” whereby one is led to believe that 
it was by request of one of the depart- 
ments of the Government, although the 
fact was that it was by request of a per- 
son who would be benefited richly by the 
bill. 

Madam President, let us consider how 
this claim arose. First of all, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Record a letter which I 
wrote on June 2, 1961, to Hon. Walter C. 
Ford, vice admiral (retired), Deputy 
Maritime Administrator, asking him five 
questions about this bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 2, 1961. 

Hon. WALTER C. FORD, 

Vice Admiral, Retired, Deputy Maritime 
Administrator, Maritime Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ADMIRAL Forp: With respect to the 
above captioned bill, I would like to have 
you furnish me with answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What was the name of the low-bidder 
company and the amount of their bid for 
the construction of each of the vessels that 
precipitated the introduction of S. 1183? 

2. After it was decided not to give the con- 
tracts to the low bidder, did you have to 
increase the payment made for the ships 


built on the east coast and, if so, by what 
amount? 

3. When the carrier companies that are 
now asking for reimbursement of expenses 
incurred in bringing the ships from the 
west to the east coast asked for authority 
to have these ships built was there any 
commitment made to them that the Mari- 
time Commission or the Administrator would 
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support them in their request before the 
Congress to obtain reimbursement of the 
expenses incurred? 

4. Were these aforementioned carrier com- 
panies cognizant of the fact that at the time 
their applications were approved that these 
additional expenses would be an incident of 
the awarding of the contracts under section 
502 (f) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936? 

5. Did either the Maritime Commission or 
the Administrator initiate the movement for 
the introduction and promulgation of 
S. 1183? If not, when did the Commission 
and Administrator first learn of the move- 
ment to seek reimbursement? 

In your testimony you stated: “We are 
opposed, however, to any retroactive amend- 
ment with respect to these costs. Our con- 
tract with American President Lines cannot 
now be changed without their consent. In 
view of this, we do not think it is equitable 
that the contracts with the other two oper- 
ators should now be changed to the detri- 
ment of the Government.” 

With respect to the aforementioned state- 
ment, will you explain how making the bill 
retroactive would affect the American Presi- 
dent Lines inasmuch as its home office is 
located on the west coast and the contract 
for its vessels was awarded to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. in San Francisco and, therefore, 
no additional costs to the American Presi- 
dent Lines were involved? 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank J. LAUSCHE. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
reply of the Maritime Administrator, 
dated June 8; my letter, of June 12, 
addressed to the Maritime Administra- 
tor; and his answer, dated June 16. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1961. 

Hon. FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR LauscHE: This is in reply 
to your request of June 2, 1961, for informa- 
tion with respect to S. 1183. Your questions 
and our replies thereto are listed below: 

“(1) What was the name of the low- 
bidder company and the amount of their 
bid for the construction of each of the 
vessels that precipitated the introduction 
of S. 1183?” 

The low bidder on the two ships for 
American Export lines which were allocated 
to National Steel & Shipbuilding Corp. at 
San Diego was New York Shipbuilding Co. 
There were four ships to be built for Ameri- 
can Export Lines at that time. The bids 
of New York Shipbuilding Co. were as fol- 
lows: For one ship, $12,366,756; for two 
ships, $11,410,983, each; for three ships, 
$10,998,217, each; for four ships, $10,843,005, 
each. 

Of the four ships to be built for American 
Export Lines at that time, two were awarded 
to New York Shipbuilding Co., the low 
bidder; and two were allocated to National 
Steel & Shipbuilding Corp. at San Diego. 

The low bidder on the two ships for Moore- 
McCormack Lines which were allocated to 
Todd Shipyards at San Pedro was Sun Ship- 
building Co. There were four ships to be 
built from Moore-McCormack Lines at that 
time. The bids of Sun Shipbuilding Co. 
were as follows: For one ship, $11,512,394; 
for two ships, $10,711,738, each; for three 
ships, $10,444,638, each; for four ships, 
$10,327,748, each. 

Of the four ships to be built for Moore- 
McCormack Lines at that time, two were 
awarded to Sun Shipbuilding Co., the low 
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bidder; and two were allocated to Todd Ship- 
yards at San Pedro. 

“(2) After it was decided not to give the 
contracts to the low bidder, did you have to 
increase the payment made for the ships 
built on the east coast and, if so, by what 
amount?” 

The increased cost per ship of building the 
ships on the east coast that were built there 
was the difference in the low bid per ship 
on a two-ship basis and the low bid per ship 
on a four-ship basis. With respect to the 
two ships for American Export Lines that 
were built on the east coast this is $11,410,- 
983 —$10,843,005—$567,978 per ship. With 
respect to the two ships for Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines that were built on the east 
coast this is $10,711,738—$10,327,748— 
$383,990 per ship. 

“(3) When the carrier companies that are 
now asking for reimbursement of expenses 
incurred in bringing the ships from the 
west to the east coast asked for authority 
to have these ships built was there any com- 
mitment made to them that the Maritime 
Commission or the Administrator would 
support them in their request before the 
Congress to obtain reimbursement of the 
expenses incurred?” 

The records of the Federal Maritime Board 
and Maritime Administrator have been ex- 
amined. On February 12, 1958, the Federal 
Maritime Board and the Maritime Adminis- 
trator approved a maximum engineering al- 
lowance eligible for subsidy for both Ameri- 
can Export Lines and Moore-McCormack 
Lines. This approval was based on the en- 
gineering costs of constructing four ships in 
one yard and also based on constructing two 
ships in two yards for each of the afore- 
mentioned operators. The records do not 
indicate that either American Export Lines 
or Moore-McCormack Lines had presented 
their views in writing on the additional al- 
location costs which would result in build- 
ing each group of ships in two yards or 
delivering the ships from the west coast. 
There are staff recollections however that 
costs were informally discussed and that the 
Board had indicated a willingness to permit 
the operators to pick up cargo in the west 
coast to assist in covering the cost of deliver- 
ing the ship to its home port. It was the 
further recollection that the Federal Mari- 
time Board and Maritime Administrator of- 
fered to undertake a larger share of the in- 
spection and engineering work in the sec- 
ond yard in order to reduce the additional 
costs to the owner. Actually, both owners 
maintained a normal inspection and engi- 
neering staff in these yards. The record ap- 
pears clear that there would be additional 
costs involved under allocation, but there is 
no indication that the Federal Maritime 
Board or the Maritime Administrator had 
committed themselves other than to assist 
the operators by means then available to 
the Board and the Administrator. 

“(4) Were these aforementioned carrier 
companies cognizant of the fact that at the 
time their applications were approved that 
these additional expenses would be an inci- 
dent of the awarding of the contracts under 
section 502(f) of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1963?” 

See the answer to “(3)” above. 

“(5) Did either the Maritime Commission 
or the Administrator initiate the movement 
for the introduction and promulgation of 
S. 1183? If not, when did the Commission 
and Administrator first learn of the move- 
ment to seek reimbursement?” 

The answer is no. We first learned of the 
movement to obtain reimbursement shortly 
before the bill, S. 1183, was introduced. We 
do not have the exact date. 

You quote our testimony before the Senate 
Commerce Committee as follows: 

“We are opposed, however, to any retro- 
active amendment with respect to these 
costs. Our contract with American President 
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Lines cannot now be changed without their 

consent. In view of this, we do not think it 

is equitable that the contracts with the 
other two operators should now be changed 
to the detriment of the Government.” 

We stated earlier in our statement that 
allocation can be either beneficial or detri- 
mental to an operator, with respect to inspec- 
tion and delivery costs, depending on the 
location of the yard of the lowest responsible 
bidder, the location of the yard to which 
the allocation is made, and the location of 
the home port of the operator. We also 
stated that we would have no objection to 
a prospective amendment that would require 
the Government to pay these additional 
costs resulting from allocation if the amend- 
ment also gave the Goverment the benefit 
of any savings in these costs resulting from 
allocation. Allocation was beneficial to 
American President Lines, but there would 
be grave doubt as to the constitutionality of 
an amendment that would retroactively re- 
quire them to pay these savings to the United 
States. Since the United States cannot retro- 
actively obtain the savings when savings 
resulted, we do not think it should be re- 
quired retroactively to pay the additional 
costs when additional costs resulted. 

Sincerely yours, 
TuHos. E. STAKEM, 
Maritime Administrator. 
JUNE 12, 1961. 

Hon. THOMAS E, STAKEM, 

Maritime Administrator, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Maritime Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. StakeM: With further reference 
to my letter of June 2 and your answer of 
June 8 g certain aspects of S. 1183, 
will you give me the answers to the following 
questions? 

In my letter of June 2, I asked as set 
forth in question No. 4, the following: 

“(4) Were these aforementioned carrier 
companies cognizant of the fact that at the 
time their applications were approved that 
these additional expenses would be an in- 
cident of the awarding of the contracts un- 
der section 502(f) of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936?” 

You answered that question by stating: 

“See the answer to ‘(3)’ above.” 

The answer to question (3) justifies fully 
the inference that when the application for 
authority to build the ships was filed and 
granted, the applicants thoroughly under- 
stood that with respect to the ships to be 
built on the west coast for operators on the 
east coast additional expenses would result 
to the applicants if the contracts were 
awarded to the west coast builders; and that 
these applicants—in the face of that knowl- 
edge—nevertheless pressed their applica- 
tions. 

Is this aforementioned inference and con- 
clusion correct? 

I again direct your attention to the retro- 
active provisions with respect to inspection 
and delivery costs. Again I quote your testi- 
mony before the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee as follows: 

“We are opposed, however, to any retro- 
active amendment with respect to these 
costs. Our contract with American Presi- 
dent Lines cannot now be changed without 
their consent. In view of this, we do not 
think it is equitable that the contracts with 
the other two operators should now be 
changed to the detriment of the Govern- 
ment.” 

You clearly point out that whenever under 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, under sec- 
tion 502(f), a contract is awarded to a non- 
low bidder such an award can be “either 
beneficial or detrimental to an operator, with 
respect to inspection and delivery costs, de- 
pending on the location of the yard of the 
lowest responsible bidder, the location of the 
yard to which the allocation is made, and the 
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location of the home port of the operator”; 
that you would have no objection to a pros- 
pective amendment to the present law that 
would require the Government to pay these 
additional costs resulting from allocation if 
the amendment also gave the Government 
the benefit of any savings in these costs 
resulting from allocation. 

I now come to the questions I want an- 
swered on this subject. 

In your letter you state: “Allocation was 
beneficial to American President Lines, but 
there would be grave doubt as to the con- 
stitutionality of an amendment that would 
retroactively require American President 
Lines to pay these savings to the United 
States.” 

1. Inasmuch as this entire transaction 
from its retroactive standpoint involves four 
ships to be built for American Export Lines, 
and four for the Moore-McCormack Lines, 
how does the American President Lines enter 
the transaction? 

At no place in your letter do I see the 
American President Lines connected with the 
transaction of building eight ships, except 
in the mention that you make of it in answer 
to my question No. 5 in my letter of June 2. 

2. Will you explain by illustration, taking 
the American President Lines, how the allo- 
cation to the nonlow bidder was beneficial 
to that company with respect to inspection 
and delivery costs? 

I deeply appreciate your sincere willingness 
to be of help to me in my efforts to elicit 
information on S. 1183, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.O., June 15, 1961. 
Hon. FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR LAUSCHE: This is in reply 
to your request of June 12, 1961, for further 
information with respect to S. 1183. 

The answer that we gave to your question 
No. 4 in your letter of June 2, 1961, justifies 
the inference that at the time the applica- 
tions by Moore-McCormack Lines and Ameri- 
can Export Lines for construction-differen- 
tial subsidy received their final approval by 
the Board, the applicants knew that addi- 
tional inspection and delivery costs to them 
would be involved in allocation under sec- 
tion 502(f). The applicants, however, were 
at that time bound by their operating-dif- 
ferential subsidy contracts to build these 
ships, and at the time these operating-dif- 
ferential contracts were entered into no 
determination had been made with regard 
to allocation. 

With respect to your questions relating to 
our objection to retroactivity, six ships have 
thus far been allocated under section 502 (f): 
two for American Export Lines, two for 
Moore-McCormack Lines, and two for Ameri- 
can President Lines. With respect to in- 
spection and delivery costs, this allocation 
was beneficial to American President Lines, 
and detrimental to American Export Lines 
and Moore-McCormack Lines. 

The low bidder on the American President 
Lines ships was Puget Sound Bridge & 
Dredging Co. of Seattle, Wash. However, 
Puget Sound defaulted and had the contract 
then been awarded under the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, without allocation on the 
basis of the remaining bids, it would have 
gone to Todd Shipyards at Los Angeles. The 
ships were allocated to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
at San Francisco. The home port of Ameri- 
can President Lines is at San Francisco. 
This allocation was beneficial to American 
President Lines, therefore, in that delivery 
costs from Los Angeles to San Francisco were 
avoided, inspectors travel costs were avoided, 
as well as effecting other administrative 
economies, 
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I hope this information will be of assist- 
ance to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
THOS. E. STAKEM, 
Maritime Administrator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I join 
the Senator from Ohio in expressing op- 
position to the bill. I understand that, 
in addition, the Department of Com- 
merce expresses strong opposition to the 
bill, on the ground that it would provide 
retroactive payments to a company, 
without any justification whatever. The 
contract was awarded in line with the 
existing law, and I see no reason why 
the bill should be enacted. 

So I join the Senator from Ohio in 
taking the position that the bill is un- 
justified. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I appreciate very 
much the position taken by the Senator 
from Delaware. I am glad he concurs 
with my views. 

When the bill was under consideration 
I gave it considerable time. The letters 
which I just included in the Recorp con- 
tain probably 12 questions which I put to 
the Maritime Administrator, in an ef- 
fort to ascertain why we are going to 
give $700,000 away. I repeat—it is a 
giveaway. There is no justification 
whatever in law for it. The bill was not 
requested by the administration. The 
bill was requested by the shipbuilding 
companies that are to be the bene- 
ficiaries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator will yield further, I agree that 
it has been said that this is a private 
claim bill, but it cannot be a private 
claim bill, because there is no claim 
against the U.S. Government, or any 
basis for a claim. I agree that it is an 
outright gift to those companies with 
no basis whatever. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Where is it labeled 
as a private relief bill? If it is so labeled, 
I would like to know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It has 
not been labeled so officially, but, un- 
officially, it has been referred to as such. 
Officially it is not referred to as a private 
bill. The bill would not come under the 
category of a private bill, because there 
is no basis for any claim. Under exist- 
ing law, there is no basis under which 
the beneficiaries could file a claim, for 
they would have no right to make such 
a claim. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is, correctly, a pri- 
vate relief bill, or what is called a pri- 
vate bill, but it is not so identified in 
the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct, but in the general discussion I 
have heard it referred to as a private 
bill—but not officially at all. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But, Madam Presi- 
dent, it is a private relief bill. It con- 
templates giving $700,000 to people who 
have asked for it, but the bill is not so 
identified. If a citizen were to read the 
record concerning the bill, he might 
think the bill was sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment. If it is a private relief bill, 
let us approach it in that way; but if it 
is not, we ought to understand it. 
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At times we operate peculiarly in the 
U.S. Senate. In connection with the 
project which gave rise to the building 
of the ships and this bill, two situations 
exist, one in which it is claimed that the 
two shipbuilding companies that are to 
be beneficiaries were harmed in the 
amount of $700,000 because the contracts 
for the building of the ships were sent 
to the coast 3,000 miles away from their 
base of operations. In the same project, 
contracts went not to the low bidder, but 
to the coast where the ship operator was 
situated. He saved $175,000. Under this 
bill the ones who are allegedly harmed 
are to be paid by the Government; the 
ship company that was benefited will 
keep the benefit and not reimburse the 
Government. 

Senators may want to know how this 
transaction arose. Two ship operators 
asked for subsidies. They knew what the 
law was. The application was granted. 
My recollection is that their base of op- 
erations was on the west coast. The low 
bidder was on the opposite coast. The 
Government did not award the contract 
to the low bidder, but awarded it, by 
allocation, to the higher bidder, and that 
higher bidder was across the land, 2,900 
miles away. It is claimed by these two 
companies that in building the ships, 
they had to send their engineers from 
their home base across the land to where 
the ships were being built and thereafter 
they had to bring the ships along the 
coast, through the Panama Canal, and 
back home. 

Those are the facts. When they made 
application for this money, they knew 
what the law contained. 

They agreed that if they would get the 
subsidy they would abide by the law. 
But, after the ships have been built, they 
now come forth with the idea that they 
ought to be reimbursed by this amount 
of money. 

I now read the letter of the Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce to the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Macnuson]: 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply 
to your request of March 3, 1961, for the 
views of this Department with respect to 
S. 1183, a bill to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, in order to provide for the reim- 


bursement of certain vessel construction ex- 
penses. 


I point out that the law has been in 
effect since 1936. The ship operators 
knew it. They promised to abide by it, 
but now they ask that it be changed. 

I continue to read from the letter: 

Section 502(b) provides that the construc- 
tion-differential subsidy may equal, but not 
exceed, “the excess of the bid of the ship- 
builder constructing the proposed vessel” 
(less the cost of national defense features, 
which shall be paid by the United States) 
over the fair and reasonable estimate of the 
“cost of the construction of the proposed 
vessel” (less the cost of national defense 


features) in a representative foreign ship- 
yard. 


Section 502(b) means that our Gov- 
ernment will pay to a shipbuilding com- 
pany the difference between the cost o° 
building a ship in the United States with 
U.S. labor and the cost of building it in 
a foreign country with foreign labor; but 
in no event, at the time these applica- 
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tions are granted, should the differential 
exceed 50 percent of the cost of the ship. 


Nor we come to secuon 502 (l), and I 


read from the letter: 

Section 502 (f) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 (a) authorizes the Federal Maritime 
Board (under title V) and the Secretary of 
Commerce (under title VII) to allocate ship 
construction, reconstruction, and recondi- 
tioning if certain findings are made with re- 
spect to mobilization requirements and (b) 
provides that the excess of the contract price, 
under the allocated contract, over the lowest 
responsible bid shall be paid as a national 
defense cost. 


I continue to read from the letter by 
the Under Secretary of Commerce: 

The bill would amend this subsection to 
provide that the vessel owner shall be reim- 
bursed by the Government for the excess of 

he incurs for inspection and super- 
vision during construction of the vessel and 
for delivery of the vessel to its home port 
over the expenses for these items that he 
would have incurred if the lowest respon- 
sible bid had been accepted. The bill would 
apply retroactively to all contracts that 
have been allocated under section 502 (f). 


I observe from the report that the bill 
would apply retroactively to all contracts 
allocated under section 502(f). Is it not 
a fact that section 502(f) has been in 
existence for 26 years? 

Mr. BARTLETT. For more than 20 
years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How many ships 
have been allocated under section 502 
(f)? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Only the four under 
consideration in the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in say- 
ing that the cost would be $700,000? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Ithink not. I think 
there is a rather serious error in that 
figure. My addition would make it $530,- 
000, but some of that total would have 
to be deducted. There is an amount, 
unknown to me at the moment, as a 
consequence of freight hauled by one of 
the vessels from the west coast to the 
home port on the east coast. I do not 
know how much that was, but a profit 
was involved. 

The figure would be somewhat less 
than $530,000 as a total, rather than 
$700,000. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the report it is 
stated: 

In the case of the two American Export 
Lines vessels, and the two Moore-McCormack 
Lines vessels, allocated under the provisions 
of section 502 (f) to shipyards on the Pacific 
coast, the excess costs for inspection and 
supervision, plus costs of delivery to the east 
coast, including transportation of the crew 
across country and tolls paid for transit of 
the Panama Canal, are estimated at $160,000 
to $175,000 per vessel. 


The Senator from Alaska says that 
from that sum there must be deducted 
the earnings which might have been 
made as the ship was moved from one 
coast to the other. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am told that one 
of the four vessels did carry freight. 
That is correct, in reference to the one 
ship. 

My figures, taken from page 7 of the 
report, reflect a cost of about $270,000 in 
respect to the American Export Line 
vessels, for those two ships, and about 
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$260,000 for Moore-McCormack or a 
total of $530,000 instead of $700,000. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Whatever sum it 
either $530,000 or $700,000, 
€nuucu vo 


the money under existing law. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Neither of the com- 
panies is entitled to this money under 
existing law. 

As a member of the committee which 
conducted hearings in regard to the bill, 
I was in the forefront of those who 
wanted to see to it that a retroactive 
feature was added, for reasons I shall be 
glad to state, either now or later. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. The report 
made by the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce further states: 

The Department is opposed to the retro- 
active feature of the bill, but has no objec- 
tion to the prospective feature if the bill is 
amended to give the Government the benefit 
of any savings with respect to these costs 
that come to an operator from allocation. 


Mr. BARTLETT. It was. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the bill now 
give to the Government the benefits 
which would go in certain instances to 
the ship operating company, because the 
contract was allocated to a port close 
to its base? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Close to its base, or 
distant from its base? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us assume that 
the contract should have been awarded 
to the east coast, where the low bidder 
was situated, but instead of being 
awarded to the east coast it was allo- 
cated to the west coast, close to the base 
of the owner. There he would have the 
benefit of not being obliged to send his 
engineers and his workers to the east 
coast, but instead could keep them at 
home. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not quite un- 
derstand the purport of the Senator’s 
question in that connection. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In instance A the 
operator would be harmed, and in in- 
stance B he would be benefited. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I respond to the 
Senator’s question by saying that it 
would not matter whether the ship were 
constructed at a point close to the home 
port or distant from the home port, be- 
cause this factor would be taken care of, 
so far as the interests of the Government 
were concerned, by added language in 
the bill, which the Senator will find 
starting on line 4 of page 3. The lan- 
guage is: 

If as a result of such allocation the ex- 
penses the applicant incurs with respect to 
such services are less than the expenses he 
would have incurred for such services if the 
vessel had been constructed by the lowest 
responsible bidder the applicant shall pay 
to the Federal Maritime Board (with respect 
to construction under title V, except sec- 
tion 509) an amount to the Secretary of 
Commerce (with respect to construction 
under section 509) an amount equal to such 
reduction and such payment shall not be 
considered a reduction of the construction- 
differential subsidy. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. The language reads: 


If as a result of such allocation the ex- 
penses the applicant incurs with respect to 
such services are less than the expenses he 
would have incurred for such services if the 
vessel had been constructed by the lowest re- 
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sponsible bidder the applicant shall pay to 
the Federal Maritime Board— 


The difference. 
As of what date would this provision 


Sea) = 
haanmia elrecnive? 
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Mr. BARTLETT. It would become 
effective when the act became effective. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The section is to be 
retroactive? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. Itis not to be 
retroactive. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The section is not to 
be retroactive? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The section is not 
to be retroactive. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why should one sec- 
tion for benefits for the ship operating 
companies be made retroactive, when the 
other section, which would benefit the 
Government, is not to be made retroac- 
tive? If the Senator can answer that 
question satisfactorily, I will vote for the 
bill. The shipowner has a contract with 
the Government. Neither the shipown- 
er nor the Government can violate that 
contract without violating the law. 

That is the very point I wish to 
make. Those who are asking for the 
$550,000 have a contract with the Gov- 
ernment. They bound themselves to 
comply with that contract. By law and 
morality they cught to comply with it. 
But someone has conceived the idea of 
disregarding the contract. It is pro- 
posed to give $550,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money to those two companies. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly someone 
had the idea, or that language would 
not be in the bill. I know I subscribe 
to it. Ido so for several reasons. 

First, both of these companies over a 
period of many years have had long- 
standing construction subsidy contracts 
with the Federal Government. My in- 
formation is that the allocation law did 
not become effective until 1955. The 
contracts between the Government and 
those two lines already were effective. 
The lines have nothing to say about 
where the ships should be built. Both 
are east coast firms. They did not want 
the ships to be built on the west coast. 
They would rather have had the ships 
constructed at a yard close to their home 
port. 

These companies are not the benefi- 
ciaries of the construction subsidy. It 
is an elemental part of our merchant ma- 
rine policy that the subsidy is not grant- 
ed for the benefit of shipowners or 
operators, but for the benefit of the ship- 
yards, so that shipyards may be main- 
tained for national defense and related 
purposes. 

Moore-McCormack and American Ex- 
port Lines were not benefited by the con- 
struction subsidy. They did not want to 
have the ships built clear across the con- 
tinent. But what happened is that Gov- 
ernment, through the power conferred 
upon it by the Congress in 1955, in effect, 
said “It does not matter where you want 
these ships to be built. You think that 
for national defense purposes they must 
be built on the west coast, so the yards 
there may be kept in operation. If these 
four ships are not constructed there, 
the yards will not have enough work and 
they may have to close.” 
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Undoubtedly against the desires of the 
companies involved, the operators had 
to subject themselves to all the bother, 
trouble, and nuisance of having their 
ships built on the west coast. That in- 
volved supervision, travel, and itispec- 
tion costs. Then, as the Senator has 
pointed out, the ships had to be brought 
from the yard on the west coast at which 
they were built clear through the Pan- 
ama Canal to the home port. That 
travel was not beneficial to either Ameri- 
can Export or Moore-McCormack. On 
the contrary, it was a hindrance to them. 
They were slowed. Undoubtedly they 
would rather have had the ships con- 
structed closer to home. But for na- 
tional defense purposes, it was required 
that the ships be constructed on the west 
coast. 

From the beginning I endorsed that 
proposal in the bill. I do not know who 
originated it. I know that I have intro- 
duced bills by request that were not of- 
fered by the Government. 

I do not know who originated the pro- 
posed legislation, and I do not care. But 
I say that if it is good policy to give a 
company which has no option in the mat- 
ter the actual reimbursement for its 
added cost when its ship or ships must 
be built far from home, it is fair that 
such extra costs be reimbursed because 
the alleestion was made for national 
purposes and not for private enterprise 
purposes. If the proposed action is the 
right thing to do, as I believe it to be, 
why should not the two companies in- 
volved have a similar right to be com- 
pensated for the added expense to which 
they were put for the four vessels? 

I do not believe that the proposal is a 
giveaway. I think it represents equity 
and justice, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
first, I cannot agree with the Senator 
from Alaska that these operating ship 
companies have not been the benefici- 
aries of the subsidy. The money is paid 
to the shipbuilding company, but the 
beneficiary is the ship operating com- 
pany. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The shipyards; yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to 
illustrate the point. The ships about 
which we have been speaking cost about 
$11 million apiece. Instead of paying 
$11 million, the operator of the ship 
would pay 50 percent of the $11 million. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Government 
would pay 50 percent of the $11 million, 
but the Government would not pay it to 
the shipbuilding company. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So the beneficiary is 
not the shipbuilding company. It is the 
ship operating company that pays only 
$5,500,000 for a ship that costs $11 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. BARTLETT, I respectfully dis- 
agree with my friend. The reason I do 
so is that the ship opersting company 
could have gone abroad and had the ves- 
sel constructed in some foreign country. 
Let us assume that the price of the ship 
in the United States was $10 million. 
The same ship built abroad would have 
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cost $5 million, or some figure close to 
that one. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree with that 
statement. 


Mr BARTLETT. Let us say there is 


à differential of exactly 50 percent. The 
ship operator could have used his own 
$5 million to build the ship abroad, and 
the U.S. Government would not have had 
to pay outacent. But the Government 
did. The Government paid $5 million 
of a total cost of $10 million, so that we 
could have a shipbuilding industry. But 
when the shipowner gets that vessel for 
operating purposes, he does not have a 
vessel worth $10 million. He has a ves- 
sel worth $5 million on the world mar- 
ket, and not a penny more. Everything 
else is for defense and related purposes, 
and the operator does not benefit. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The fact is that when 
the application was made, all who were 
interested became participants in it and 
knew what the terms of the allocation 
were. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to get back to 
the following proposition for a moment. 
The Senator has said that it is equi- 
table to reimburse these companies for 
their additional costs. 

Mr. BARTLETT, At least it is fair. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us assume that it 
is equitable. Would it not also be equi- 
table to reimburse the Government when 
the Government has been financially 
harmed because of the allocation? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Who would reim- 
burse the Government? The Govern- 
ment is the overall umpire in the situa- 
tion. The Government, through action 
of the Congress in 1955, has stepped in 
and determined that there shall be an 
allocation, whether or not those engaged 
in the free enterprise system of ship- 
building like it or not. So ships that 
ordinarily would be constructed at New- 
port News would be constructed at some 
point on the west coast. By that means 
the shipbuilding industry would be 
maintained there. Why should the Gov- 
ernment be reimbursed? The Govern- 
ment has determined such to be the law 
of the land. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I now read from the 
letter of the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce. It reads: 

The Department is opposed to the retro- 
active feature of the bill, but has no objec- 
tion to the prospective feature if the bill is 
amended to give the Government the benefit 
of any savings with respect to these costs 
that come to an operator from allocation. 


I take it that the Secretary of Com- 
merce is impartial and objective in this 
matter. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; but somewhat 
confused, I believe. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I want to see the Gov- 
ernment dealt with on the same basis 
that these companies will be dealt with. 
The pending bill does not achieve that 
objective. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I believe it does. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We are in disagree- 
ment on that point . 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; I dislike to be 
in disagreement with my friend, because 
I always like to be in agreement with 
him. What I cannot understand, in all 
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honesty, is why the Department of Com- 
merce states that it is all right for the 
future but it is not all right for the past. 
when the cirtimstances are identical. 
My information is that these two com- 
panies were all written up in the con- 
tract procedure for the construction dif- 
ferential subsidy long before the 
allocation became effective. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The letter will an- 
swer the question of the Senator from 
Alaska, if he will permit me to continue 
to read from it: 


Contracts for the construction of six ships 
have thus far been allocated under section 
502(f). 


A moment ago I understood there 
were only four ships. The letter states 
there were six ships. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I believe there were 
four. I will try to respond to that point 
a little later. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The letter states that 
six ships are involved. 

Mr. BARTLETT. There are six. I 
sorry for giving the wrong impres- 
sion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I continue to read: 
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one of thaeg ships were for American 
Dresident Lines and were allocated to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co, at San Francisco. Since San 
Francisco is the home port of American 
President Lines, no additional costs to 
American President Lines for inspection and 
delivery were involved in this allocation. 

Two of the ships were for American Ex- 
port Lines and were allocated to the Nationa! 
Steel & Shipbuilding Corp. at San Diego. 
The invitatlon for bids involved four ships 
for American Export Lines, but only two 
ships were allocated. The lowest respon- 
sible bidder was New York Shipbuilding Co. 
The home port of American Export Lines 
is New York City. This allocation required 
American Export Lines to maintain two 
separate inspection staffs. We estimate that 
the additional inspection cost to American 
Export Lines caused by the allocation of 
the two ships is approximately $150,000 and 
that the additional delivery costs is approxi- 
mately $120,000, making a total additional 
cost for the two ships of approximately 
$270,000. 

The other two ships that were allocated 
were for Moore-McCormack Lines. These 
ships were allocated to Todd Shipyards at 
San Pedro. The invitation for bids again 
involved four ships, of which only two were 
allocated. The lowest responsible bidder was 
Sun Shipbuilding Co., and the allocation 
required Moore-McCormack Lines to main- 
tain two separate inspection staffs. Moore- 
McCormack Lines’ home is New York 
City. We estimate that the additional in- 
spection costs to Moore-McCormack Lines 
caused by the allocation is approximately 
$140,000 and that the increased delivery cost 
is approximately $120,000, making a total 
increased cost for the two ships of approxi- 
mately $260,000. 

With respect to vessel delivery and inspec- 
tion costs, allocation under section 502(f) 
can be either beneficial or detrimental to 
the operator, depending on the location of 
the yard of the lowest responsible bidder, 
the yard to which allocation is made, and 
the home port of the operator. Allocation 
was, with respect to these costs, beneficial 
to American President Lines, and detrimental 
to American Export Lines and Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines. 


If I may summarize that paragraph, 
one company benefited by the alloca- 
tion, and two of them suffered. It is 
my understanding of the bill that the 
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company that benefited will be allowed 
to keep its benefits, and not pay the 
benefits to the Government; whereas the 
companies that were harmed will be re- 
imbursed for the harm they suffered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am not familiar 
with the precise situation to which the 
Senator has alluded. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The point I am try- 
ing to make is that under the pending 
bill we will pay to the company that 
suffered, but we will not collect from 
the company that benefited by the allo- 
cation. So we have two yardsticks in 
measuring rights. When the Govern- 
ment is concerned, the yardstick is short. 
When the shipbuilding companies are 
involved, the yardstick is long. In that 
formula of justice I do not concur. 

I read further from the letter: 

If the act is to be amended to require the 
Government to pay whatever additional costs 
of inspection and delivery an operator incurs 
from allocation, it should also be amended 
to give the Government the benefit of what- 
ever savings in these costs result to an op- 
erator from allocation. 


That is the point I am trying to make. 
If the bill were made equally operative 
upon the Government and the com- 
panies, I would be willing to vote for it. 
The letter continues: 

Although the amounts involved are not 
large in relation to the total project, we 
would have no objection if the law were 
amended to provide this arrangement for 
future contracts. 

We are opposed, however, to any retroac- 
tive amendment with respect to these costs. 
Our contract with American President Lines 
cannot now be changed without their con- 
sent. In view of this, we do not think it is 
equitable that the contracts with the other 
two operatiors should now be changed to 
the detriment of the Government. 


Madam President, to me this whole 
issue is very clear. We are giving these 
companies $550,000 to which they are 
not entitled. If they are entitled to it, 
the Government is entitled to collect 
from the American President Lines ap- 
proximately $130,000 for each ship on 
which they were benefited by having the 
contract allocated to a shipbuilder near 
their home base, and not to the ship- 
builder who was the lowest bidder. 

Mr. BARTLETT. How did 
benefit? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They benefited be- 
cause if the contract had been awarded 
to the low bidder on the east coast, it 
would have had to send its inspectors 
to the east coast. The contract not 
having been awarded there, it had its 
inspectors at the home base. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I certainly will not 
guarantee that my information is cor- 
rect, but I am advised that it was not an 
east coast yard which made the low bid. 
Instead, it was the Puget Sound Bridge & 
Drydock Co. that submitted the low bid 
on the American President Lines vessels. 
The Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock Co. 
obviously is a west coast company. Sub- 
sequently, that company discovered it 
had made a mistake, and it paid the Gov- 
ernment $250,000 for the privilege of 
withdrawing its bid. 

Thereafter, bids were negotiated by 
the Secretary of Commerce for the con- 
struction of the vessels in another west 
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coast yard. Thus the situation which 
the Senator from Ohio describes actually 
did not exist. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If that is the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Alaska, why not 
amend the language on page 3 and make 
it retroactive, just as we have made 
retroactive the language that benefits the 
company. A moment ago, it was stated 
that both these provisions are not retro- 
active. If both provisions are made 
retroactive, I will support the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. Let us protect the 
Government as well as help the private 
companies which are entitled to assist- 
ance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is agreeable. 
Let us see if we cannot agree upon satis- 
factory language. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
further insisted upon its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
7, 8, and 119 to the bill (H.R. 12711) 
making appropriations for sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the further conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
THOMAS, Mr. YATES, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
OsTERTAG, and Mr. TABER were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the further conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1037) to amend the pro- 
visions of the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act, 1930, relating to prac- 
tices in the marketing of perishable 
agricultural commodities, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITA- 
TIONS WITH RESPECT TO WAR 
RISK INSURANCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1285, Senate bill 
2829. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jorpan of North Carolina in the chair). 
Is there objection? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2829) to amend title 12 of the 
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Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to 
remove certain limitations with respect 
to war risk insurance issued under the 
provisions of such title. 


REVISION OF BOUNDARIES OF VIR- 
GIN ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK, ST, 
JOHN, V.I. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to Senate bill 2429 to revise 
the boundaries of the Virgin Islands Na- 
tional Park, St. John, V.1., and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2429) to 
revise the boundaries of the Virgin 
Islands National Park, St. John, V.I., and 
for other purposes, which were, on page 
6, strike out lines 12 and 13, inclusive, 
and insert “lands, waters, and interests 
therein by purchase, exchange, or dona- 
tion or with donated funds.”; on page 6, 
line 16, strike out “by residents of the 
Virgin Islands,” and on page 7, strike out 
lines 1 through 3, inclusive, and insert: 

Src, 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$1,250,000, as are necessary to acquire lands 
pursuant to section 2 of this Act. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, S. 
2429 passed the Senate on June 29, 1962, 
in amended form. The House has 
further amended the bill by placing a 
limitation of $1,250,000 on the sums that 
may be authorized to acquire inholdings 
within the Virgin Islands National Park 
pursuant to section 2 of the bill. This 
amount appears to be adequate when 
added to the amount of funds donated 
for that purpose. 

The second major change made by the 
House was to delete from section 2 au- 
thority for the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire inholdings through condem- 
nation action. The Senate had included 
that specific provision because it is a 
common and necessary feature of legis- 
lation of this character. A good deal of 
misunderstanding has arisen about the 
condemnation feature; and it has been 
deemed wise to pass the bill without it, 
although I am sure that if sufficient time 
remained in this session to hold a con- 
ference on S. 2429, some provision to 
fill the void left by the deletion of con- 
demnation authority would be recom- 
mended. In earlier bills, those estab- 
lishing Cape Cod and Point Reyes parks, 
we have been able to provide protection 
for the inholders as well as the United 
States; and it may be that a similar de- 
vice will fill the gap created by the dele- 
tion of the condemnation in the present 
bill. I believe it is incumbent on the 
Park Service and the Department of the 
Interior to submit to the Congress, early 
in 1963, proposed legislation to amend 
section 2 of S. 2429 in such fashion that 
the lands within the Virgin Islands Na- 
tional Park which cannot be obtained 
through donation, exchange, or purchase 
at a fair and reasonable price may be 
acquired by other means. 

Mr. President, with that explanation, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to S. 2429. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITA- 
TIONS WITH RESPECT TO WAR 
RISK INSURANCE 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2829) to amend title 
12 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in 
order to remove certain limitations with 
‘respect to war risk insurance issued un- 
der the provisions of such title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask some questions about the bill. 
I understand that it is opposed by the 
administration. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is true. It 
was the judgment of the committee that 
the bill should be reported and passed, 
the objections of the administration not- 
withstanding. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the bill contemplates 
changing existing law. 

The following general statement on 
the bill has been prepared by the staff 
of the Commerce Committee: 


Under present law, owners of vessels built 
with construction subsidy may secure war 
risk insurance coverage for such vessels only 
at their depreciated value. S. 2829 would 
permit coverage up to fair domestic market 
value as determined by the Secretary of 
Commerce. This would place vessels built 
with construction subsidy on the same basis 
as American and foreign-flag vessels built 
without construction subsidy, and with sub- 
sidized vessels purchased under the Ship 
Sales Act of 1946. 

At the present time, the Maritime Admin- 
istration requires operators of subsidy con- 
structed vessels to carry commercial insur- 
ance equal approximately to the vessels’ fair 
domestic market value. The SS America, for 
instance, could be covered under war risk 
insurance for only its residual value, $450,- 
000, even though Maritime requires it to be 
insured commercially now for $8,600,000. 


I should like to read the statement by 
Donald W. Alexander, Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, on behalf of the Maritime 
Administration and the Department of 
Commerce. The statement discloses 
why the Department is opposed to the 
bill, and reads as follows: 


Title XII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to 
furnish war-risk insurance on American- 
flag ships, and certain foreign-flag ships, 
whenever such insurance cannot be obtained 
on reasonable terms and conditions from 
companies authorized to do an insurance 
business in a State of the United States. 
Commercial war-risk insurance policies now 
in effect contain automatic termination 
clauses which cause such insurance to ter- 
minate upon the outbreak of war (whether 
there is a declaration of war or not) between 
any of the following countries: United States 
of America, United Kingdom (or any other 
member of the British Commonwealth), 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and the Peoples Republic of China. 
These automatic termination clauses also 
exclude from the coverage of the commercial 
policies any loss, damage, or expense arising 
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out of any prior hostile act by any of the 
foregoing countries which within 90 days of 
its happening results in the outbreak of such 
a war. 

The Maritime Administration, under dele- 
gation of authority from the Secretary of 
Commerce, has made the statutory finding 
that upon such termination of commercial 
coverage commercial war-risk insurance is 
not available. We have issued binders which 
will place Government war-risk insurance in 
effect upon termination of the commercial 
coverage. 

Section 1209 (a) (2) of the 1936 act limits 
the amount of Government war-risk hull in- 
surance that may be issued with respect to 
any vessel. With respect to a vessel that has 
not been built with the aid of construc- 
tion subsidy, this amount is the just com- 
pensation that would be payable if the vessel 
had been requisitioned for title under sec- 
tion 902(a) of the act. This is equivalent 
to the current domestic market value of the 
vessel. 

With respect to a vessel that has been built 
with the aid of construction differential sub- 
sidy, section 1209(a)(2) provides one limit 
on the amount for which it can be insured 
for the period prior to the time that it is 
requisitioned for use; and a different limit 
on the amount for which it can be insured 
for the period after it is requisitioned for 
use. The first limit (for the period prior to 
requisitioning for use) is the current do- 
mestic market value of the vessel reduced 
by the proportion that the construction sub- 
sidy paid bears to the entire cost of the ves- 
sel. The second limit (for the period after 
requisitioning for use) is the amount that 
would be paid if the vessel were requisi- 
tioned for title under section 902 and valued 
under section 802 of the act. This latter 
amount is the current domestic market value 
of the vessel but not exceeding the depre- 
ciated acquisition cost of the vessel to the 
original private owner, or scrap value, which- 
ever is greater. 


Now we come to what the bill would 
do: 

The bill would amend section 1209(a) (2) 
by striking out the provisos that provide for 
different valuations on construction subsidy 
ships than on other ships. We understand 
that the intention is to provide that the 
stated valuation of construction subsidy 
ships shall be their current domestic market 
value. We are opposed to this change in the 
law. We think, however, for the reasons 
hereinafter stated, that the law with respect 
to the stated valuation of construction sub- 
sidy ships for the period prior to their requi- 
sition for use should be amended to provide 
that such valuation shall not be less than the 
amount that would be payable if the vessel 
had been requisitioned for title under section 
902 and valued under section 802 of the act. 


I wish to ask the Senator from Alaska 
a question at this point. Has the rec- 
ommendation made by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration which I have just read been 
carried into effect in the bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That amendment is 
not in the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is my recollec- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. 

I continue to read: 


The existing law is that for the period 
after the vessel has been requisitioned for 
use, its stated valuation shall be the amount 
that would be payable under section 802 if 
the vessel had been requisitioned for title. 
Since at any time that a vessel is requisi- 
tioned for use, it could be requisitioned for 
title, we see no reason why the United States 
should pay more if a vessel that is requisi- 
tioned for use is lost through a war risk 
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than we would have paid if the vessel had 
been requisitioned for title. We think the 
owners are not equitably entitled to the en- 
tire current domestic market value as the 
stated valuation for the period prior to or 
after requisition for use in view of the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to the capital costs 
of constructing the vessel. The increased 
premium would be a cost of operating the 
ship after it is requisitioned for use and 
would thus ultimately be paid by the United 
States in its charter hire. 

Even if the bill were amended to provide 
that, as a condition to providing this in- 
creased insurance, the owner must agree 
that the increased premium cost would not 
be passed on to the Government, the United 
States could not be sure that it would be 
made whole with respect to premiums col- 
lected and losses paid. Whether it would in 
fact be made whole would depend on a num- 
ber of factors, one of which is the duration 
of the war, i.e., that any large initial loss 
might be recouped through continuing pre- 
mium collections which are not absorbed by 
continuing losses. Section 1202(b) of the 
act provides that any insurance issued under 
the act “shall be based, insofar as practica- 
ble, upon consideration of the risk involved.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1963—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I ask unanimous 
consent that the business under discus- 
sion be laid aside for the time being. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has a request to 
make. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill—H.R, 12648—making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Sept. 18, 1962, pp. 19708- 
19710, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the conference report be agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 12648, which was 
read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
September 19, 1962. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 4, 25, and 40 to the bill (H.R. 
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12648) entitled “An Act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes”, and 
concur therein; 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 38, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
word “may” insert the word “shall”; 

Resolved, That the House insist upon its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 1, 2, 6, 19, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53, and 54 to aforesaid bill. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 38 to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of amendments to the bill are in dis- 
agreement. Before we conclude I intend 
to move that the Senate insist on all 
of them and ask for a further confer- 
ence. I wish to point out to Members 
of the Senate that the principal amend- 
ments in disagreement are amendments 
2 and 6, which have to do with research 
items in the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that amendments 2 and 6 may be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to have a yea-and-nay vote on 
those amendments, but I now move that 
the Senate insist on the other amend- 
ments in disagreement, numbered 1, 19, 
44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, and 54. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators will recall that the committee 
recommended an increase of $25 million 
to accelerate utilization research and de- 
velopment. In the conference meetings 
the conferees representing the other 
body insisted that the present level of 
utilization research of $18,800,000 was 
adequate. They insisted that additional 
results could be obtained by the same 
personnel through shifts in research 
projects. They were also opposed to the 
expansion of research facilities to con- 
duct an accelerated utilization research 
program, 

The general tenor of their opposition 
was to oppose, and not agree to, any of 
the Senate amendments providing for 
construction of any research facilities of 
any character or to conduct any par- 
ticular phase of the work. 

In the statements and notes sent to 
both the Senate and House conferees 
the Secretary of Agriculture made the 
following statement: 

The Department recognizes the potential 
of utilization research for developing new 
food, feed, and industrial uses for farm 
products. An expansion of this research 
as recommended by the Senate could be used 
effectively to promote the welfare of the 
farmer and the consumer and to reduce 
the burden of agricultural surpluses. 

The Department would use the increase 
in three areas: (1) To provide additional 
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facilities for this research; (2) to completely 
staff existing facilities; and (3) to expand 
utilization research and development 
through the use of cooperative agreements, 
contracts, and by initiating a program of 
grants for research. 

The current utilization research labora- 
tories can accommodate only about a 10- 
percent expansion in personnel. Additional 
facilities and specialized equipment would 
be needed to carry out a greatly expanded 
research program. The present laboratory 
and pilot plant facilities could be essen- 
tially doubled. In the first year a part of 
these facilities would be provided. 


Mr. President, there is a great need 
for adequate agricultural research in the 
field of utilization and new uses, because 
agricultural research and utilization re- 
search in particular, is lagging far be- 
hind research and development investi- 
gations in other program activities. To 
illustrate the relative situation which 
obtains, I shall cite a few facts and 
figure 


S. 
The 1963 budget document lists the 
estimated expenditures for fiscal year 
1963 for research and development by 
major program classifications as follows: 
For the Department of Defense, for 
military programs, $7,148 million. 

For research by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration $2,400 
million. 

For the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the research and development cost set 
forth in the budget is $1,408 million. 

For the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare the Congress had ap- 
propriated $680 million for research and 
development. 

Since this tabulation was issued, the 
1963 appropriation bill has been acted 
upon. The budget requested new obliga- 
tional authority of $780.4 million. The 
House bill provided $840.8 million, the 
Senate recommended $900.8 million, and 
the conference report provided $880.8 
million—an increase of $215.5 million 
over 1962 for this Department. 

For the Department of Agriculture, in- 
cluding forestry research as well as pay- 
ments to the State experiment stations, 
the sum of $171 million is involved. 

For the National Science Foundation 
the figure is $164 million. 

For all other agencies the sum is 
$395 million. 

These expenditures for research and 
development add up to $12,365 million. 
The share of agricultural research and 
development, amounting to $171 million, 
is only 1.4 percent of the total of the 
$12,365 million. 

The item for utilization research as it 
passed the other body constituted only 
three-tenths of one percent of the $5.5 
billion in the Agriculture Department 
appropriation bill alone. If we were to 
break it down mathematically, as against 
the total amount for research by the 
Government of $12,365 million, there 
would be a string of zeroes from here 
to the door before we ever got to the 
infinitesimal part that agricultural 
utilization research costs the Federal 
taxpayers. 

After there was a reduction in the 
total appropriation of $700 million, there 
was an increase of $25 million as pro- 
vided by an amendment for utilization 
research in the bill that passed the 
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Senate—and that is, the bill involved in 
the conference report now before the 
Senate. This amount is less than 1 per- 
cent of the total appropriation. 

In the fiscal year 1961, the State 
experiment stations spent a total of $152 
million for research, of which less than 
$7 million could be classified as utiliza- 
tion research. I ask Senators to bear in 
mind that more than three-fourths the 
money spent by the State experiment 
stations was appropriated by the several 
States and was not derived from Federal 
funds. 

The State experiment stations concen- 
trate principally upon research investi- 
gations upon farm crops and products, 
and the marketing of these products. It 
is very evident—and experience through 
the years demonstrates—that any accel- 
eration of the utilization research pro- 
gram must be undertaken by the Federal 
Government and financed by Federal 
appropriations. 

Mr. President, when we bear in mind 
the fact that we have spent in the past 
10 years some $26.2 billion in an at- 
tempt to deal with the question of farm 
surpluses, it should be abundantly evi- 
dent to any impartial and objective per- 
son that the $25 million to develop new 
uses for agricultural crops and products 
and to avoid the enormous sums we are 
paying for storage, handling and trans- 
portation of these commodities is a very 
minute increase in expenditures, It can 
justify itself many times over if by un- 
locking the door and revealing new in- 
formation with respect to only one com- 
modity and a new use to which that 
commodity might be put. 

We had printed a supplement to the 
Senate hearings which clearly demon- 
strates the worth and accomplishments 
stemming from the very modest current 
program. 

The Department reports that during 
the past 5 years the value of agricultural 
commodities has been enhanced $134 bil- 
lion as a result of the very modest pro- 
gram of about $18 million a year for 
utilization research. 

We have been advised by the Depart- 
ment that the Department proposes to 
use the $25 million provided by the Sen- 
ate amendment as follows: 

First, $17.5 million would be used to 
initiate construction of research facili- 
ties needed to carry out the accelerated 
program. 

Second, contract research to qualified 
research firms would be stepped up rap- 
idly from the current rate of $750,000 to 
an estimated $3 million annually. 

Third, full use would be made of exist- 
ing laboratory capacities by accelerating 
the research investigations therein by 
$4.5 million annually. In subsequent 
years the increased level of funds would 
be used to further accelerate research 
investigations as the construction re- 
quirements decrease. 

Senate amendment No. 2 also carries 
the construction items for research fa- 
cilities. The committee separated these 
into two items in the 1961 bill. This 
year we combined them again as they 
were heretofore carried, and as is noted 
in amendment No. 6. 
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The committee of the other body de- 
nied a budgeted item for soil and water 
conservation research which is carried 
in Senate amendment No. 2. As I 
indicated when the Senate was de- 
bating the bill, the Senate conferees 
would yield on the proposed addition to 
the laboratory at East Lansing, Mich., 
requested to accelerate research on 
avian leukosis in poultry. This facility 
could be provided under amendment No. 
2, through the use of funds earmarked 
for the Ames, Iowa, laboratory, and 
within the total amount allowed in the 
Senate amendment. 

Amendment No. 2 also carries other 
construction items for soil and water 
conservation research and other needed 
research facilities. 

The Senate committee endeavored to 
be prudent in dealing with these re- 
quests for research facilities. The total 
figures, which I stated earlier, show the 
very modest amount used for research 
by the Department of Agriculture com- 
pared with amounts used by other de- 
partments, which indicates that we were 
prudent to the point of frugality in pro- 
viding for needed agricultural research 
facilities in this country. We allowed 
less than 25 percent of the funds that 
were requested with respect to other re- 
search items and for which witnesses 
testified, and in which Senators indi- 
cated a great interest. 

The Senate conferees are the servants 
of the Senate. They serve as their 
agents in conferring with the Repre- 
sentatives of the other body. I hope 
Senators will carefully consider the vote, 
which I will ask to be a yea-and-nay 
vote, in order that we may consider the 
action of the Senate as our instruction. 
If Senators wish to insist upon its 
amendment providing for a $25 million 
appropriation for utilization research 
and the other items carried in the mo- 
tion, they will vote “Yea.” 

If the motion to insist on the amend- 
ment is rejected, I shall then move that 
the Senate recede on the utilization 
items related to the $25 million appro- 
priation, and then we can return to con- 
ference on the other smaller items con- 
tained in the amendment. 

Personally, if I have ever seen an il- 
lustration of a “penny wise and pound 
foolish” course, it is to deny adequate 
facilities for research to find new uses 
for the staggering surpluses of agricul- 
ture stored throughout our land for 
which we are paying $1.5 billion a year 
in storage, transportation, and related 
costs alone. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator makes his motion, I 
wish to state that I am wholeheartedly 
in accord with what the distinguished 
chairman of the committee has advo- 
cated. I hope that the Senate, in no 
uncertain terms, will uphold the hand of 
the chairman of the committee, because 
he represents our point of view and 
deserves our support. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia has made 
a very impressive case, particularly in 
his comparison of funds available for 
agriculture research as distinguished 
from research in other fields. The 
amount devoted to agriculture research 
is an almost infinitesimal amount. Yet 
if we are ever to find a solution to the 
problem, it must be in further research 
to reduce costs, to reduce the storage 
problem, and to find new uses for farm 
products. We have developed one of 
the most productive plants that have 
been created at any time anywhere in 
the world. So the position of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee ought to be 
sustained in the conference. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota, who is the ranking minority 
member of the committee. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I sup- 
port the position taken by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Appropriations Subcommittee. 
We have been wrestling with farm sur- 
pluses for many years. Several times in 
the past the Senate has provided a 
greatly increased utilization research 
fund. Approximately 3 or 4 years ago 
the Senate established a special research 
committee composed of some of the best 
research people in the United States, 
both in the Department of Agriculture 
and in private industry, to look into 
the need for more utilization research. 
They came forth with a report which 
would indicate that untold new uses 
could be found for agricultural surpluses. 

This is one of the better answers to 
our farm surplus problem. As the Sena- 
tor has pointed out, we appropriate bil- 
lions of dollars for research into almost 
very other phase of endeavor in our 
country. But when it comes to agricul- 
ture, it is almost impossible to obtain the 
necessary funds for research, not only 
for utilization but for other types of re- 
search. 

The Senator knows there is a modest 
sum provided in the bill for nutrition. I 
believe the amount was $20,000. It would 
have permitted the making of plans over 
a 3-year period for the construction of 
some nutrition laboratories. This was 
disapproved in conference. 

Research into nutrition is almost as 
important as research into heart disease, 
cancer, and other diseases. 

That item was denied. We have had 
a continuing battle to obtain even meager 
funds for research from the House com- 
mittee. 

I can see no other course that the Sen- 
ate can follow than to disapprove the 
conference report and insist on those re- 
search items. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the question of 
agreeing to the motion to further insist 
on Senate amendments Nos. 2 and 6. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
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SELL] has said is precisely correct. The 
Senate will follow his leadership com- 
pletely. I come from a State which has 
a peculiar interest in the possibilities of 
research development with respect to 
agriculture as we know it in my State. 
But the problem is not a parochial one. 
The problem is national in scope. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Youne], and others have conducted the 
battle year in and year out. They have 
led the way with respect to research in 
the important field of agriculture. I 
hope that the position of the Senator 
from Georgia will be sustained by the 
Senate, and I hope that his position may 
be vindicated in the public interest in the 
next few days. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I join Senators who 
have been saying that the proposed re- 
search is needed. 

Senators will recall that only a few 
years ago I and several other Senators, 
including the Senator from North Dak- 
ota [Mr. Younc] and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] were sponsors of 
a similar measure, which was passed by 
the Senate, which would provide for an 
extension into the field of agricultural 
research. We would spend millions of 
dollars in order to try to find more uses 
for agricultural commodities. 

As I recall, the Senate voted unani- 
mously for the provision. At this time 
I think the Senate would do the right 
thing in following our leader, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] in asking 
for the proposed research. We should 
do so now, and not put it off any longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia to further 
insist on Senate amendments Nos. 2 and 
6. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

bin legislative clerk called the roll. 

HUMPHREY. I announce that 
Tey Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SmITH] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Cuurcu], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovetas], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Eastitanp], the Senator 
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from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
Hickey], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PELL], the Senator from West 
Virginia IMr. RANDOLPH], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Situ] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is 
absent on official business as a U.S. rep- 
resentative to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Bottum], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senators from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron and Mr. Mur- 
PHY], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Borrum], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Scorr] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 278 Leg.] 
YEAS—77 
Aiken Hart Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Moss 
Beall Hill Mundt 
Bennett Holland Muskie 
Bible Hruska Neuberger 
Boggs Humphrey Pastore 
Burdick Jackson Pearson 
Bush Johnston Prouty 
Butler Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Jordan,Idaho Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Keating Saltonstall 
Cannon Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Carlson Kerr Sparkman 
Carroll Kuchel Stennis 
Case Lausche Symington 
Chavez Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Thurmond 
Curtis Long, La. Tower 
Dirksen Magnuson Wiley 
Dodd Mansfield Williams, N.J 
Ellender McCarthy Williams, Del 
Engle McClellan Yarborough 
n Gee Young, N. Dak. 
Fong McNamara Young, Ohio 
Goldwater Metcalf 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—23 
Allott Fulbright Murphy 
Bottum ore ell 
Capehart Gruening Randolph 
Church Hartke obertson 
Clark Hickey Scott 
Cotton Javits Smathers 
Douglas Miller Smith, Mass. 
Eastland Morton 


So Mr. RussELL’s motion that the Sen- 
ate further insist on Senate amendments 
Nos. 2 and 6 was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate request a further con- 
ference with the House on the items in 
disagreement between the two bodies, 

and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
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Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. YOUNG of 
North Dakota, and Mr. Munpt conferees 
on the part of the Senate at the further 
conference. 


REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITA- 
TIONS WITH RESPECT TO WAR 
RISK INSURANCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1285, S. 2829, 
and that it be made the pending business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 2829) to amend title XII of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to 
remove certain limitations with respect 
to war risk insurance issued under the 
provisions of such title. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of certain 
bills on the calendar to which there is 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The first bill is 
Calendar No. 2067, H.R. 12907. 


DR. MEHMET VECIHI KALAYCIOGLU 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 12907) for the relief of Dr. 
Mehmet Vecihi Kalaycioglu which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments, on page 
2, after line 5, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Antonio Gutierrez 
Fernandez and Sheu Chwan Shaiou shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to de- 
duct the required numbers from the appro- 
priate quota or quotas for the first year that 
such quota or quotas are available, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act for the relief of Doctor Mehmet 
Vecihi Kalaycioglu, Antonio Gutierrez 
Fernandez, and Sheu Chwan Shaiou.” 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA INCOME AND FRAN- 
CHISE TAX ACT OF 1947 AND THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSI- 
NESS CORPORATION ACT 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (H.R. 8074) to amend the District 

of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax 

Act of 1947, as amended, and the District 

of Columbia Business Corporation Act, 

as amended, with respect to certain for- 
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eign corporations which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on District 
of Columbia, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That section 2(b) of title III of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax 
Act of 1947, as amended (D.C. Code 47- 
1557a(b)), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

(17) a. FOREIGN CoRPoRATIONS.—Income 
derived by a foreign corporation authorized 
to invest in loans secured by real estate, 
which does not maintain any office or em- 
ployee in the District of Columbia and whose 
activities in the District of Columbia are 
limited exclusively to one or more of the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) the acquisiton of loans (including 
the negotiation thereof) secured by mort- 
gages or deeds of trust on real property situ- 
ated in the District of Columbia pursuant 
to commitment agreements or arrangements 
made prior to or following the organization 
or creation of such loans; 

“(2) the physical inspection and appraisal 
of property in the District of Columbia as 
security for mortgages or deeds of trust; 

“(3) the ownership, modification, renewal, 
extension, transfer, or foreclosure of such 
loans, or the acceptance of substitute addi- 
tional obligors thereon; 

“(4) the making, collecting, and servicing 
of such loans through a District of Columbia 
concern engaged in the business of servicing 
real estate loans for investors; 

“(5) maintaining or defending any action 
or suit or any administrative or arbitration 
proceeding arising as a result of such loans; 

“(6) the acquisition of title to property 
which is the security for such a loan in the 
event of default on such loan; 

“(7) for a period not exceeding ninety 
days following acquisition, the operation, 
maintenance or rental of real property which 
was security for the corporation’s loan and 
which was acquired by it under foreclosure, 
sale or agreement in lieu thereof if, during 
such ninety-day period, such corporation is 
actively engaged in the liquidation of its 
investment and if such liquidation is accom- 
plished by or before the end of such ninety- 
day period. 

“b. A foreign corporation claiming an ex- 
clusion from gross income pursuant to this 
paragraph shall file with the Commissioners 
a statement of the income which it claims 
is excludable, a statement of its activities 
within the District, and such other informa- 
tion and in such form as the Commissioners 
may prescribe. In the absence of such a 
statement the exclusion provided by this 
paragraph shall not apply. 

“c. No exclusion of gross income under 
this paragraph shall be allowed to a foreign 
corporation unless all of the income claimed 
to be excludable is, nevertheless, subject to 
tax and is reported to and is taxed by either 
the State or other jurisdiction in which such 
corporation is incorporated, or the State or 
other jurisdiction in which such corporation 
has its principal places of business. A re- 


port of the amount of tax paid, together 


with such other information relative thereto 
as the Commissioners may require, shall be 
made to the Commissioners as a condition 
for an exclusion. 

“d. No foreign corporation shall be en- 
titled under this paragraph to an exclusion 
from gross income unless the laws of each 
State or jurisdiction (other than the Dis- 
trict) in which such foreign corporation is 
engaged in investing in loans secured by 
real estate provide to similar corporations 
incorporated under the laws of the District 
of Columbia substantially the same benefits 
as are afforded to foreign corporations by this 
paragraph.” 

Sec. 2. Section 99 of the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act (D.C. Code, 
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sec. 29-933) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

(e) No foreign corporation whose only in- 
come earned within the District of Columbia 
is excludable from gross income under para- 
graph 17 of section 2(b) of title IIT of the 
District of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947, as amended (D.C. Code, 47- 
1557a(b)), shall be subject to the provisions 
of this Act. 

“(d) Nothing in subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion shall be construed as affecting the 
amenability of any foreign corporation to 
the service of any process, notice, or demand 
to which such corporation would be amen- 
able without reference to the provisions of 
such subsection (c). 

“(e)(1) Any foreign corporation exempt 
under subsection (c) of this cection shall be 
deemed to have waived any immunity to 
service of process and suit in the courts of 
the District of Columbia. Any such foreign 
corporation shall appoint and maintain in 
the District of Columbia an agent for serv- 
ice of process, and shall register with the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
the address of its principal office and the 
name and address of its agent for service 
of process in the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding any changes in such addresses. 

“(2) Whenever any such foreign corpora- 
tion does not have an agent for service of 
process or such agent cannot be found with 
reasonable diligence at his registered address, 
then the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia shall be the agent for service of 
process for such corporation. Service of 
process on the Commissioners shall be made 
by delivery to, and leaving with them, or 
with any person having charge of their of- 
fice duplicate copies of the process. In the 
event of such service the Commissioners 
shall immediately cause one of such copies 
to be forwarded by registered or certified 
mail, addressed to such foreign corporation 
at its principal office as it appears on the 
records of the Commissioners. Any such 
service shall be returnable in not less than 
30 days, unless the rules of the court issuing 
such process prescribe another period, in 
which case such prescribed period shall gov- 


ern. 

“(3) Nothing contained in this subsection 
shall limit or affect the right to serve any 
process, notice or demand required or per- 
mitted by law to be served on a foreign cor- 
poration in any other manner now or here- 
after permitted by law. 

“(4) Any foreign corporation which fails 
to comply with the requirements of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall be fined not more 
than $500. 

“(5) The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are authorized to make such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the purpose of this subsection.” 

Sec. 3. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning on and after 
December 31, 1962. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2106), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The twofold purpose of this bill, as 
amended, is (1) to exempt income derived 
by foreign corporations from real estate 
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loans made in the District of Columbia, 
from the District of Columbia income and 
franchise tax, and (2) to provide that the 
typical transactions connected with such 
loans do not constitute “doing business” 
within the District of Columbia. 

Prior to the introduction of H.R. 8074, 
there was considerable uncertainty among 
mortgage bankers and brokers as to whether 
or not a foreign corporation performing only 
those activities outlined in the bill, was 
subject to the District of Columbia busi- 
ness corporation law, or Income and Fran- 
chise Act. 

As a result of this uncertainty, a number 
of savings institutions—particularly the New 
York saving banks—would not run the risk 
of making mortgage loans in the District for 
fear that they would be subject to double 
taxation on the income from such loans and 
that they would be required to comply with 
the provisions of the District of Columbia 
Business Corporation Act. 

Testimony taken before the Judiciary 
Subcommittee of this committee tends to 
establish a need to encourage foreign lenders 
to make money available within the District 
of Columbia for financing urban renewal 
and general building activities. The District 
of Columbia Bankers’ Association and the 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association of Washing- 
ton both testified in favor of the bill and 
cited the need to encourage participation of 
foreign lenders in District building activities. 

It therefore seems apparent that if new 
capital is to be attracted to the District of 
Columbia, the uncertainty of District law 
must be cleared up, and the possibility of 
taxation in two jurisdictions ended. 

After H.R. 8074 passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, one of the members of this 
committee obtained an opinion from the 
office of the Corporation Counsel of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as to whether such a 
foreign corporation performing the activities 
in the bill would be subject to the tax and 
corporate laws of the District of Columbia, 
The following language, quoted from this 
opinion, summarizes the Corporation Coun- 
sel’s viewpoint: 

“As a consequence, it is my opinion that 
a foreign corporation engaging in a consis- 
tent pattern of activity as described in the 
bill would be liable for District franchise 
taxes in the absence of the exemption pro- 
posed in the bill.” 

Subsequent to this opinion, the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia with- 
drew their prior opposition to the enactment 
of H.R, 8074, providing the measure be 
amended so as to require compliance with 
certain conditions believed necessary in the 
interest of the District of Columbia. The 
proposed amendments offered by the Com- 
missioners were agreed to by the commtitee 
and are incorporated in the bill as reported. 
The amendments are explained in a letter 
addressed to the chairman of the commit- 
tee from the Board of Commissioners dated 
July 17, 1962, which is hereby made a part 
of this report: 

JuLY 17, 1962. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: On August 28, 
1961, the Commissioners submitted a re- 
port to this committee on H.R. 8074 entitled 
an “Act to amend the District of Columbia 
Income and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, as 
amended, and the District of Columbia Bus- 
iness and Corporation Act, as amended, 
with respect to certain foreign corporations.” 

In their report the Commissioners ex- 
pressed their opposition to the enactment 
of H.R. 8074 and, in addition, requested an 
amendment in the event the bill received 
favorable consideration. Since submitting 
their report of August 28, 1961, the Commis- 
sioners have reconsidered their position and 
have reached the conclusion that they will 
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not oppose enactment of H.R. 8074, provided 
the act is amended so as to require compli- 
ance with certain conditions the Commis- 
sioners believe are necessary in the interest 
of the District of Columbia. 

The Commissioners are of the opinion that 
foreign lending corporations conducting 
activities within the District in accordance 
with the provisions of H.R. 8074 should not 
be exempt under the District of Columbia 
Income and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, as 
amended, but instead, such corporations 
should be entitled only to exclude from 
gross income under the Income and Fran- 
chise Tax Act of 1947, the income derived 
by such corporations as a consequence of 
their activities in the District under H.R. 
8074, 

The act as presently drawn would permit 
foreign corporations taking property by 
foreclosure, sale, or lay agreement in lieu 
thereof, to hold and operate such property 
for a reasonable time, pending liquidation 
of its investment, without incurring any 
District tax liability. As the Commissioners 
pointed out in their previous report, they 
believe that the phrase “reasonable time” is 
so indefinite that enforcement of this provi- 
sion would be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible. The Commissioners are of the 
view that, in the event the act receives favor- 
able consideration, the acquiring corporation 
should be allowed to operate, maintain, 
rent, sell, or dispose of such property with- 
out tax liability only during the time, not 
to exceed 90 days, that the corporation is 
actively engaged in liquidating its invest- 
ment in such property and only if liquida- 
tion is completed within 90 days after the 
acquisition. 

The Commissioners are also of the view 
that the act should contain a provision to 
the effect that the tax relief afforded by the 
act will be granted only to foreign cor- 
porations of States which grant similar priv- 
ileges to District of Columbia corporations. 

In addition, the Commissioners recom- 
mend that the act contain a provision to 
the effect that income derived by a foreign 
lending corporation in the District will be 
excludable from gross income only if such 
income is subject to tax and is reported to 
and taxed by either the State or other juris- 
diction in which the foreign corporation is 
incorporated, or the State or other jurisdic- 
tion where it has its principal places of 
business. 

Finally, the Commissioners recommended 
that foreign corporations, as a condition for 
exclusion of gross income, be required to 
report to the Commissioners the income 
claimed to be excludable, together with a 
report of the activities of such corporations 
within the District. Language to accomplish 
the changes recommended by the Commis- 
sioners is attached, 

Time does not permit securing the views 
of the Bureau of the Budget as to the rela- 
tionship of this legislation to the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely, 


President, Board of Commissioners, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


REGISTRATION AND PROTECTION 
OF TRADEMARKS USED IN COM- 
MERCE 


The bill (H.R. 4333) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the 
registration and protection of trade- 
marks used in commerce, to carry out 
the provisions of certain international 
conventions, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 5, 1946, as amended, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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“Legislative history 


“Similar legislation passed the Senate in 
the 83d Congress and again in the 86th Con- 
gress. However, the House took no action on 
each occasion. 

“Hearings were held on predecessor bills 
on March 25, 1954. In addition, your com- 
mittee held hearings on the instant bill on 
August 16, 1961. 

“It might be well to relate some of the 
history of the trademark laws of the United 
States which led up to the instant legislation. 
On July 5, 1946, the trademark laws of the 
United States were revised by Public Law 
489, 79th Congress (ch. 540, 2d sess., 60 Stat. 
427), known as the Lanham Trademark Act. 
It became effective on July 5, 1947, 1 year 
after its enactment, and completely rewrote 
the trademark laws of the United States and 
made a large number of substantial changes. 
During the period (about 14 years) that this 
act has been in operation the need of some 
revision has become evident. 

“In 1948 representatives of some 26 legal 
and trade associations concerned with trade- 
mark matters were formed into a committee 
to study and recommend what changes in 
the Trademark Act could be agreed upon as 
necessary or desirable. As a result thereof, 
S. 1957 of the 82d Congress, incorporating 
proposed changes in the trademark laws as 
recommended by this committee, was intro- 
duced. That bill was the subject of con- 
siderable study and of further suggestions 
from individuals, associations, and Govern- 
ment departments. On July 31, 1953, a bill 
representing many of such suggestions was 
introduced in the 83d Congress. This bill 
was S. 2540. As stated, that bill was the sub- 
ject of hearings; amendments were made, 
and a bill as an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute was drafted. The hearings were 
held on March 25, 1954, and representatives 
of interested associations recommended en- 
actment of the legislation. The various Gov- 
ernment departments interested in the sub- 
ject matter of the bill submitted reports of 
their views. The bill was then favorably re- 
ported on August 5, 1954, and was passed 
by the Senate on August 11, 1954, but was 
not acted upon by the House of Representa- 
tives prior to adjournment. 

“Again, in the 84th Congress, a bill was 
introduced which was in the wording of S. 
2540, being S. 215 of the 84th Congress, but 
no action was taken thereon. In the 86th 
Congress a bill (S. 2429) similar to the pre- 
vious bills but not covering all of the features 
contained in the prior legislation, passed the 
Senate. This bill has been termed as a 
‘housekeeping’ bill and was considered to 
be not controversial. The various depart- 
ments of Government had, with the excep- 
tion of certain technical amendments, no 
objection to this legislation. 

“Hearings were held on the instant bill 
(H.R. 4333) on August 16, 1961. The bill 
makes numerous amendments to the Trade- 
mark Act of 1946. They are set forth later 
in this report under a heading entitled 
‘Analysis of Legislation.’ Some of the 
amendments merely correct typographical 
errors which appeared in the 1946 act; some 
involve matters of clarification of meaning, 
and some make desirable changes in sub- 
stance as well as in details of procedure. 

“Analysis of legislation 

“An analysis of the provisions of H.R. 4333 
follows: 

“Section 1 of the bill proposes to amend, 
in several respects, section 1(a)(1) of the 
act, which relates to the statements required 
of an applicant for registration of a trade- 
mark. 

“The first amendment proposes to amend 
the phrase which now reads: ‘that no other 
person, * * * has the right to use such mark 
in commerce either in the identical form 
thereof or in such near resemblance thereto 
as might be calculated to deceive’ by can- 
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celing the italicized words and substituting— 
‘as to be likely, when applied to the goods 
of such other person, to cause confusion, or 
to cause mistake, or to deceive. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to make the re- 
quired allegation of the applicant more 
nearly complete and more accurate. 

“The second amendment is the cancella- 
tion of the words ‘or services’, which appear 
in the proviso to section a(a)(1. This is 
for uniformity of drafting and does not affect 
the meaning. 

“Section 2 of the bill proposes to make a 
number of changes in section 2 of the act. 

“The first clause of section 2(d) of the act 
provides that a mark is to be refused regis- 
tration if it so resembles a mark registered 
in the Patent Office or a mark previously 
used by another, as to be likely when applied 
to the goods of the applicant, ‘to cause con- 
fusion or mistake or to deceive purchasers.’ 
The bill proposes to revise the quoted ex- 
pression to read ‘to cause confusion, or to 
cause mistake, or to deceive.’ The purpose 
of the proposed change is to coordinate the 
language here with that used elsewhere and 
to omit the word ‘purchasers,’ since the pro- 
vision actually relates to potential purchasers 
as well as to actual purchasers. The word 
‘purchasers’ is eliminated so as to avoid the 
possibility of misconstruction of the present 
language of the statute. 

“Section 2(d) of the act contains a long 
proviso relating to so-called concurrent 
registrations of trademarks. The bill, as 
amended, proposes to rewrite this proviso, 
amending it in a number of respects. The 
principal amendment is to enlarge the limit- 
ing dates after which rights to concurrent 
registrations cannot accrue. The amend- 
ment will increase the possibility of a con- 
current registration insofar as the dates in- 
volved are concerned. 

“The act now states that concurrent reg- 
istrations are to be granted when confusion 
or mistake or deceit of purchasers is not 
likely to result from the continued use of 
the marks—‘under conditions and limita- 
tions as to the mode or place of use or the 
goods in connection with which such regis- 
trations may be granted.” There is consider- 
able confusion in the interpretation of this 
language, which is far from clear. The bill 
proposes to amend the particular phrase to 
read: ‘under conditions and limitations as to 
the mode or place of use of the marks or the 
goods in connection with which such marks 
are used. This language is much 
clearer than the original language. 

“A few simplifications over the language 
of the present proviso additionally are made. 

“Section 3 of the bill proposes to rewrite 
section 6 of the act relating to disclaimers. 

“Section 4 of the bill would revise section 
7(a) of the act relating to the formalities 
of issuing a registration. The proposed 
language is simpler than the present wording 
of the statute and would enable the Patent 
Office to effect economies in printing the 
registrations. 

“Section 4 of the bill would also rewrite 
section 7(d) of the act, effecting consider- 
able clarification and at the same time mak- 
ing several changes. First, the requirement 
for a fee in connection with the voluntary 
surrender or cancellation of a registration 
by the registrant is removed. Such sur- 
renders or voluntary cancellations are very 
rare and the fee may have deterred others 
which would have been made. Second, it 
is proposed to omit the words ‘in whole or’ 
from the clause in the present section which 
now states that the Commissioner may ‘per- 
mit any registered mark to be disclaimed 
in whole or in part.’ The italicized words are 
not seen to be necessary. 

“Section 4 of the bill would further make 
certain language changes in section 7(e) of 
the act to provide consistency throughout 
the act and would desirably provide for any 
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duly designated employee, rather than only 
a chief of a division, to certify copies of 
Patent Office records. 

“Section 4 of the bill would eliminate the 
present requirements in section 7(f) of the 
act that the Commissioner sign all certif- 
icates of correction, and would make certain 
language changes to provide consistency 
throughout the act. 

“Section 5 of the bill proposes to amend 
section 9 of the act relating to the renewal 
of trademark registrations. The act now re- 
quires the registrant, prior to renewal, to 
file an affidavit stating that the mark is still 
in use in commerce, The proposed change 
permits the registrant to obtain the renewal 
of the registration even if the mark is then 
being used, provided that the nonuse is due 
to special circumstances which excuse the 
nonuse and is not due to any intention to 
abandon the mark. 

“The affidavit now required by this section 
of the act must state that the mark is in 
use in commerce, but there is no require- 
ment that the affidavit specify the goods on 
which the mark is used. Since the proposed 
amendment provides for an excuse for non- 
use due to special circumstances, the amend- 
ment also provides that the affidavit (verified 
application) must set forth those goods re- 
cited In the registration on which said mark 
is still in use in commerce. There must also 
be attached a specimen or facsimile showing 
current use of the mark. These additional 
provisions are particularly desirable. Re- 
newals are extensions of the registrations 
for 20 years, and the Patent Office records 
should reflect the goods on which the marks 
are then being used. 

“Section 6 of the bill proposes to amend 
section 10 of the act by canceling the follow- 
ing proviso: 

“ ‘Provided, That any assigned registration 
may be canceled at any time if the registered 
mark is being used by, or with the permission 
of, the assignee so as to misrepresent the 
source of the goods or services in connection 
with which the mark is used.’ 

“The purpose in canceling this proviso is 
to incorporate it in broader form, as a re- 
quirement applying to any registrant, in 
section 14, which is a more appropriate part 
of the act. 

“The bill would also revise the language 
of the sentence dealing with records of 
assignment, but there is no change in sub- 
stance proposed. 

“Section 7 of the bill proposes to amend 
section 12(a) of the act by adding the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

“ ‘Provided, That in the case of an appli- 
cant claiming concurrent use, or in the case 
of an application to be placed in an inter- 
ference as provided for in section 16 of this 
Act, the mark, if otherwise registrable, may 
be published subject to the determination of 
the rights of the parties to such proceedings.’ 

“The of this addition is to effect 
a minor simplification in the Patent Office 
procedure. 

“Section 7 of the bill would also revise and 
clarify the last sentence of subsection (c) 
of section 12. 

“Section 8 of the bill would add a sentence 
to section 13 of the act to permit an opposi- 
tion to be amended, and it would strike the 
words ‘notice of’, each occurrence, thereby 
making the section refer to ‘opposition’ 
rather than ‘notice of opposition.’ 

“Section 14(c) of the act provides, as one 
of the grounds for canceling a registration at 
any time — it the registered mark becomes 
the common descriptive name of an article 
or substance on which the patent has ex- 
pired'—the amendment in the bill cancels 
the words—‘on which the patent has expired.’ 
Section 14(c) of the act also provides as a 
ground for cancellation at any time—‘if the 
registered mark has been assigned and is 
being used by, or with the permission of, 
the assignee so as to misrepresent the source 
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of the goods or services in connection with 
which the mark is used.’ This language is 
replaced by the following broader language 
of the bill: ‘if the registered mark is being 
used by, or with the permission of, the reg- 
istrant so as to misrepresent the source of 
the goods or services in connection with 
which the mark is used.’ 

“Section 10 of the bill would make a 
change in section 15 of the act required by 
the revision and relettering of paragraphs in 
section 14. 

“Section 10 of the bill also proposes to 
amend section 15 of the act by canceling 
from item 4 the italicized words in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

“*(4) no incontestable right shall be ac- 
quired in a mark or trade name which is the 
common descriptive name of any article or 
substance.’ 

“The italicized words should be canceled 
since trade names, as such, are not registered. 

“Section 11 of the bill proposes a change 
in section 16 of the act corresponding to a 
change made in section 2(d). 

“Section 12 of the bill proposes to rewrite 
completely section 21 of the act dealing with 
appeals to the U.S. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals and other judicial review 
of Patent Office decisions. The act now in- 
corporates by reference the procedure of ap- 
peals to the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals and review by civil action in patent 
cases. The proposed amendment incorpo- 
rates, with necessary changes in language, 
the various provisions of title 35 relating to 
such appeals and review. 

“Section 23 of the act, referred to in sec- 
tion 13 of the act, requires that in order for 
a mark to be eligible for registration on the 
Supplemental Register it must have been in 
lawful use for the year preceding the filing 
of the application, However, this section 
further provides that where an applicant re- 
quired domestic registration as a basis for 
foreign protection of his mark, upon a proper 
showing that he has begun the lawful use of 
his mark in foreign commerce, the Commis- 
sioner may walve the requirement for a full 
year's use and may grant registration forth- 
with, Section 13 of the bill proposes to 
amend section 23 of the act to eliminate the 
requirement that the mark be in use in for- 
eign commerce before the Commissioner can 
waive the requirement for a full year’s use 
in order to be eligible for registration. This 
proposal does not eliminate the fundamen- 
tal requirement that the mark actually be in 
use before it can be registered. The section 
as amended merely provides for waiving the 
length of time of use. 

“Section 14 of the bill proposes to amend 
section 24 of the act by adding the phrase: 
„ upon payment of the prescribed fee and 
the filing of a verified petition stating the 
ground therefor,’ in order to make the lan- 
guage corresponding to that used in the 
amendment to section 14 of the act. 

“Section 15 of the bill would clarify sec- 
tion 29 of the act relating to marking require- 
ments. 

“Section 16 of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 30 of the act by changing the manda- 
tory requirement of establishing internal 
classification of goods to a discretionary pro- 
vision; and it would clarify language dealing 
with multiple applications. 

“Section 17 of the bill proposes to re- 
write section 32(1) of the act, making sev- 
eral changes and rearranging the language. 

“One change is the omission of the itali- 
cized words from the following quotation 
from clause (a): ‘on or in connection with 
which such use is likely to cause confusion 
or mistake or to deceive purchasers as to 
the source or origin of such goods or serv- 
ices’. 

“This change is parallel to a similar change 
made in section 2(d) of the act. 

“Section 17 of the bill also proposes to 
amend section 32(2) of the act to correct a 
typographical error. 
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“Section 18 of the bill would make amend 
ments in subsections (a) and (b) 1 
33 of the act. The amendments to bsec- 
tion (a) and the opening paragrap: . 
section (b) are an improvement in * pad 
The amendment to paragraph (8) ents to 
section (b) is el to amendme par- 
sections 10 and 14. The amendments 
agraphs (5) and (6) of subsection (v 
a limiting date. 

“Section 19 of the bill proposes to 2 
a typographical error in section 35 
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act. 

“Section 20 of the bill proposes to aa 
section 44(b) of the act by adding & rights 
to a country which extends reciprocal © ‘and 
to nationals of the United 3 — 
by revising the language a 8 
1 form. This amendment is con 
sidered desirable. to 

“Section 20 of the bill also prono gets 
amend section 44 (e) of the act and 
considerable improvement therein. amend- 

“Section 21 of the bill proposes six tains 
ments to section 45 of the act which con 


definitions. to the 
“The first of these amendments, 1d the 
sixth ph of the section, ameti |, to 
definition of ‘applicant’ and ‘re 
include ‘predecessor.’ 
“The ninth paragraph is amended to of 


rect a typographical error in the 
a comma. of 
“The 11th paragraph, the definite oh 
service mark, is amended to permit tered 
radio and television programs to be vertise 
as service marks even though they 
goods. — 
“The amendments to the 15 
amplify the definition of use in commerce 
with respect to service marks. in 
“The definition of colorable mitata ngad 
the 17th paragraph of the act, is with 
to cancel the word “purchasers,” in 1 
the amendment to section 2 (d) of the typo 
“The last amendment corrects à ef 
graphical error in the final paragraph 
section 45.” on 
The chairman of the Subcommitte® iis 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights o tion 
committee also received a communion ted 
from the Federal Trade Commission. pro- 
November 29, 1961, in which it WHE fis. 
posed that the jurisdiction of the mmission 
sion be expanded to permit the Co! tered 
to petition for cancellation of regist to 
marks which become, prior or subseque 
registration, the common descriptive re 
an article or substance. After considert i of 
the committee concurs in the judgm that 
the House Committee on the Judi include 
it is not appropriate at this time to inas- 
substantive changes of such nature house. 
much as H.R. 4333 is in large part minimal 
keeping measure designed to make mig, 
substantive changes in the trademark law. 
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AWARD OF A GOLD MEDAL TO GE 
ERAL OF THE ARMY DOU 
MacARTHUR 226 


) 
The joint resolution (S.J. Res. edal 
authorizing the issuance of a gold N. race 
to General of the Army Douglas nder. 
Arthur was announced as next in o it 8 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, 
a great honor for me to have TePt of 
and now to recommend the oriz” 
Senate Joint Resolution 228, autho en- 
ing the issuance of a gold medal to “yr. 
eral of the Army Douglas Machte 
The striking of this medal will nf, or 
sult in any cost to the Governmem vi 
the United States. The entire COS’ rial 
be borne by the MacArthur Mem 
Foundation. this 
General MacArthur's service to hat 
country has been so outstanding 
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every part of the country can very right- 
fully claim him as its own. However, 
Wisconsin can, with justifiable pride, 
assert the highest claim. Milwaukee 
was the home of his grandfather and 
father. General MacArthur entered 
West Point from Wisconsin. 

General MacArthur’s grandfather, Ar- 
thur MacArthur, was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and came to this country as 
a youth with his widowed mother. He 
attended Amherst College and Wesleyan 
University. He was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1840. He practiced law 
in Springfield, Mass., and was appointed 
Judge Advocate of the Western Military 
District of Massachusetts. When he 
was 34 years old, he moved with his wife 
and 4-year-old son—General MacAr- 
thur’s father—to Wisconsin. He began 
the practice of law in Milwaukee, and 
in 2 years he was city attorney of Mil- 
waukee. In 4 more years he was Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Wisconsin. Due to 
a contested election for the governor- 
ship, he served 5 days as Governor of 
Wisconsin. 

President Grant appointed him as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia in 1870. He 
served on the bench for 17 years, re- 
signing in his 73d year in 1888. 

General MacArthur’s father, Lt. Gen. 
Arthur MacArthur, spent his boyhood in 
Milwaukee. When he was 17, he joined 
the Union Army as a second lieutenant 
and adjutant of the 24th Wisconsin In- 
fantry. For his gallantry during the bat- 
tle around Chattanooga, he won the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. He returned 
home from the Civil War with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, the youngest officer of 
his rank in the Army. After the war, he 
entered the Regular Army as a second 
lieutenant and worked his way up to lieu- 
tenant general and became Military Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was born on 
an Army post in Little Rock, Ark., on 
January 26, 1880. His mother took him 
often to visit the old MacArthur home 
in Milwaukee, and while his father was 
away in the Spanish-American War, he 
and his mother lived in the MacArthur 
home. General MacArthur was 19 years 
old when he was appointed to West 
Point from Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin takes pride in the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of her soldier- 
statesman native son. Again I can say 
I am proud to recommend to the Sen- 
ate the passage of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 228, which authorizes the presenta- 
tion by the President of the United 
States of a gold medal to General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin for reporting the joint 
resolution. 

Twice in my lifetime I have had the 
privilege of serving under the command 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, once, for 
a year, in the U.S. Military Academy, 
while he was superintendent, and where 
I had the privilege of seeing him often 
as he went about his duties. Again, I 
spent 9 months under his command in 
the military occupation of Japan, where 
I witnessed the beneficent effect of a 
great proconsul administering our mil- 
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itary occupation and governmental] pol- 
icy in that country, and where the peo- 
ple and their property were protected 
by General MacArthur's wise adminis- 
tration from any unlawful act of any 
kind by any person, whether in the mil- 
itary service or outside it. General 
MacArthur, with farsighted vision and 
wisdom, eased the burden of a defeated 
people under military occupation. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur has a spe- 
cial place in the hearts of the people of 
Texas, as he was the valedictorian of 
the 1897 graduating class at West Texas 
Military Academy, San Antonio, Tex. 
This school is now Texas Military Insti- 
tute and is operated by the Episcopal 
Archdiocese of West Texas. Upon each 
of General MacArthur's recent visits to 
San Antonio, Texas Military Institute 
cadets have served as his honor guard. 
They will be gratified that this recogni- 
tion of his great service to his country 
has come to one of America’s greatest 
military commanders in his lifetime. 

Twice in my life—the two occasions 
were separated by approximately 25 years 
of time—I had the privilege of serving 
under him. The first occasion was when, 
as a young general, he returned from 
Europe, where during World War I he 
had been Deputy Commander of the 
famed Rainbow Division. He returned 
with an outstanding military reputation. 
The second occasion was after World 
War II; and at that time I saw him ad- 
minister the government of Japan in a 
way which always will be a credit to the 
American people. It was my duty and 
responsibility there to serve as military 
government officer for the 97th Infantry 
Division, having jurisdiction over one- 
seventh of the area and population of 
Japan. 

So I think this joint resolution is a 
most timely one, and I commend the 
Senator from Wisconsin for reporting it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUR- 
Dick in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I remember seeing 
General MacArthur when he was a young 
man, at the time when his father was 
the commander at Fort Selden, one of 
the posts used in fighting Geronimo and 
his Apache Indians. Fort Selden has 
since then been dedicated by the Govern- 
ment as a monument to the United 
States and to Douglas MacArthur. As 
a young man, he spent some time there 
with his father. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 228) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, in recognition 
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of the gallant service rendered by General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur to his coun- 
try, the President of the United States is au- 
thorized to award to General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, in the name of Congress, 
an appropriate gold medal. For such pur- 
pose the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to cause to be struck 
a gold medal with suitable emblems, devices, 
and inscriptions to be determined by the 
Secretary. 

SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to coin and furnish 
to the MacArthur Memorial Foundation not 
more than five hundred thousand copies in 
bronze of such medal, of such size or sizes as 
shall be determined by the Secretary in con- 
sultation with the MacArthur Memorial 
Foundation. The medals shall be made and 
delivered at such times as may be required 
by the MacArthur Memorial Foundation in 
quantities of not less than two thousand. 
The medals shall be considered to be na- 
tional medals within the meaning of section 
3551 of the Revised Statutes, 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause such gold medals and such bronze 
medals to be struck and furnished at not 
less than the estimated cost of manufacture, 
including labor, materials, dies, use of ma- 
chinery, and overhead expenses; and security 
satisfactory to the Director of the Mint shall 
be furnished to indemnify the United States 
for the full payment of such cost. 


REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITA- 
TIONS WITH RESPECT TO WAR 
RISK INSURANCE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pend- 
ing business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2829) to amend title 
12 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in 
order to remove certain limitations with 
respect to war risk insurance issued un- 
der the provisions of such title. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
understand—and I have authority to 
speak for him in this respect—that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] no 
longer interposes objection to this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2829) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1209(a) (2) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended— 

(1) in the first sentence by striking out all 
beginning with “Provided, however” through 
“Provided further” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Provided”; and 

(2) in the second sentence by striking 
out all beginning with “Provided, however” 
through “And provided further“ and insert 
in lieu thereof Provided. 

Src. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be applicable to war risk insurance cov- 
erage attaching after February 1, 1962. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION FOR CELE- 
BRATION OF BATTLE OF NEW 
ORLEANS 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 


dent, there are at the desk the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives 
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to Senate Joint Resolution 60. I ask that 
the Chair lay them before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives the joint reso- 
lution from the Senate (S.J. Res. 60) 
entitled “Joint Resolution to establish 
the sesquicentennial commission for the 
celebration of the Battle of New Orleans, 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire certain property within Chal- 
mette National Historical Park, and for 
other purposes, which were, on page 2, 
line 11, strike out all after “the” down 
through line 13, inclusive, and insert 
“President.”; on page 2, line 21, strike 
out all after “Orleans”, over through 
“Britain” on page 3, line 2; on page 3, 
line 10, after functions“, insert “: 
Provided, however, That no employee 
whose position would be subject to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
if said Act were applicable to such posi- 
tion, shall be paid a salary at a rate in 
excess of the rate payable under said Act 
for positions of equivalent difficulty or 
responsibility. Such rates of compensa- 
tion may be adopted by the Commission 
as May be authorized by the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, as of the 
same date such rates are authorized for 
positions subject to said Act. The Com- 
mission shall make adequate provision 
for administrative review of any deter- 
mination to dismiss any employee”; on 
Page 3, lines 17 and 18, strike out “may, 
without regard to the laws and pro- 
cedures applicable to Federal agencies,” 
and insert “may”; on page 4, strike out 
lines 20 through 22, inclusive, and insert 
“NHP-CHAL-7008, said Secretary, not- 
withstanding the proviso in section 3 of 
said Act, is hereby authorized to acquire 
the following lands and interests in lands 
with funds heretofore appropriated and 
otherwise available for such purpose:”; 
on page 6, after line 20, insert: 

Sec. 6. The joint resolution of July 14, 
1960 (Public Law 86-650), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“DECLARATION OF POLICY 

“SECTION 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to authorize appro- 
priate activities on the part of the Federal 
Government in celebration of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the for- 
mation of the Constitution of the United 
States and to provide a means whereby sim- 
ilar activities by the States and by the peo- 
ple may be encouraged and coordinated in a 
comprehensive national observance to the 
end that our citizens may gain a deeper ap- 
preciation of the priceless national heritage 
represented by the Constitution as a living 
document and a renewed zeal for the per- 
petuation and advancement of the ideals of 
government of which it is the embodiment. 

“ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 

“Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out the policy set forth in section 1 of this 
Act, there is hereby established a commis- 
sion, to be known as the ‘United States Con- 
stitution One Hundred and Seventy-fifth An- 
niversary Commission’ (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Commission’) for the celebration 
of the one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the existence of the Constitution, 
and to be composed of twelve Commissioners, 
as follows: The President of the United 
States; the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, ex 
officio; three persons to be appointed by the 
President of the United States; three Sena- 
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tors to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate; and three Representatives, by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“(b) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an in- 
dividual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or withoyt compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of 


sections 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 


of the United States Code, or section 190 of 
the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 

„(e) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

„d) A person appointed to the Commis- 
sion in the status of a Member of Congress; 
but who thereafter ceases to have such 
status, shall nevertheless continue as a mem- 
ber of the Commission, 


“COMPENSATION OF THE COMMISSION 


“SEC. 3. The members of the Commission 
shall serve without compensation, but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Commission. 


“ORGANIZATION AND STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall select 
a Chairman from among its members. 

“(b) The Chairman may appoint an Ex- 
ecutive Director, to serve at his pleasure, 
whose compensation shall be fixed by the 
Commission. 

“(c) The Executive Director, with the ap- 
proval of the Chairman, may appoint and 
fix the compensation of such assistants and 
subordinates as he deems necessary. 

“(d) The Commission may procure tem- 
porary and intermittent services to the same 
extent as is authorized by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), but at 
rates not to exceed $50 per diem for indi- 
viduals. 

“(e) Neither the civil service laws nor the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, shall 
apply to any exercise of the authority con- 
ferred by subsection (b), (c), or (d) of this 
section: Provided, however, That no em- 
ployee whose position would be subject to 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
if said Act were applicable to such position, 
shall be paid a salary at a rate in excess of 
the rate payable under said Act for positions 
of equivalent difficulty or responsibility. 
Such rates of compensation may be adopted 
by the Commission as may be authorized by 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
as of the same date such rates are authorized 
for positions subject to said Act. The Com- 
mission shall make adequate provision for 
administrative review of any determination 
to dismiss any employee. 

“(f) Mail matter sent by the Commission 
as penalty mail or franked mail shall be 
accepted for mail subject to section 4156 of 
title 39, United States Code, as amended. 


“OFFICE SPACE FOR THE COMMISSION 

“Src. 5. The Secretary of the Interior, after 
consultation with the Commission, shall 
make available to it such office space in a 
building or buildings in the Independence 
National Historical Park as, in the judgment 
of the Secretary, it may require for per- 
formance of its functions. 

“DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall request 
the cooperation of appropriate officials in 
all branches, departments, and agencies of 
the United States in planning ceremonies 
or other activities in their respective com- 
ponents of the Federal Government in ob- 
servance of the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the formation of the 
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Constitution, and all such officials are au- 
thorized and requested to consult with the 
Commission. 

“(b) The Commission shall request the 
appointment by the Governors of each of the 
fifty States of individuals or committees to 
consult with the Commission and to assist 
in coordinating the activities of the Federal 
Government, the governments of the States, 
and private individuals and organizations 
in carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

„e) The Commission shall take appropri- 
ate action to encourage, assist, and coordi- 
nate activities by municipal, county, and 
other local governmental units in carrying 
out the purposes of this Act. 

„(d) The Commission shall make its as- 
sistance available to public and private 
schools in pl programs, ceremonies, 
and other activities, and obtaining written 
and audiovisual materials for use in such 
activities in connection with the anniversary. 

“(e) The Commission shall solicit the co- 
operation of colleges, universities, and other 
institutions of higher education in encour- 
aging the study and understanding of the 
Constitution by suitable recognition through 
scholarships or otherwise of promising stu- 
dents who display an interest in it. 

“(f) The Commission shall solicit the 
cooperation of, and make its assistance avall- 
able to, civic, patriotic, and religious organi- 
zations undertaking any activities in connec- 
tion with the anniversary. 

“(g) The Commission shall endeayor to 
promote worldwide understanding of the 
United States Constitution by encouraging, 
and if practicable assisting in, student ex- 
change programs and any other means by 
which citizens of foreign countries may be 
afforded opportunities to learn about our 
constitutional processes, 

“(h) The Commission is authorized to ac- 
cept on behalf of the United States such 
gifts of money or other property as in its 
judgment may be appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this Act, but shall be ac- 
countable therefor in the same manner as 
for appropriated funds or property purchased 
with appropriated funds. 


“PROCLAMATIONS BY THE PRESIDENT 


“Sec. 7, The President is hereby authorized 
and requested to issue proclamations— 

“(1) designating September 17, 1962, as 
Constitution Day and calling upon the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe such day 
with special ceremonies and other activities 
in celebration of the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the formation 
of the Constitution; 

“(2) designating December 15, 1962, as 
Bill of Rights Day and calling upon the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe such day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities; 
and 


“(3) designating the period from Septem- 
ber 17, 1962, to July 4, 1963, inclusive, as a 
period dedicated to a renewal of national 
awareness of the priceless heritage which the 
Constitution represents, and calling upon 
the people of the United States to engage in 
such educational and inspirational activities 
as will deepen their understanding of the 
Constitution and strengthen their devotion 
to it. 

“DISTRIBUTION OF COPIES OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 

“Sec. 8. The Attorney General, acting 
through the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to make available a suitable copy of 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the amendments thereto to each person en- 
tering the United States during the one-year 
period which begins on September 17, 1962. 


“DISPOSAL OF PROPERTY OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 9. (a) After the Commission has dis- 
charged all its functions pursuant to this 
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Act except for those under this section and 
section 10, it shall transfer to the Secretary 
of the Interior such of its records and other 
property as in his judgment are appropriate 
for permanent preservation or display in the 
Independence National Historical Park. 

“(b) The Commission shall transfer the 
remainder of its records and property to the 
Administrator of General Services, who shall 
hold and dispose of such records and prop- 
erty in accordance with the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949. 

“FINAL REPORT OF COMMISSION 

“Sec. 10. The Commission shall make a fi- 
nal report of its activities to the Congress 
on or before the first day of the second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-eighth Congress, and upon 
the filing of such report, the Commission 
shall cease to exist. 

“EXPENDITURES OF THE COMMISSION 

“Sec. 11. All expenditures of the Commis- 
sion shall be made from donated funds 
only.” ; 

Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this joint 
resolution shall affect the validity of actions 
heretofore lawfully taken under authority of 
the joint resolution of July 14, 1960 (Public 
Law 86-650). 


And on page 7, strike out lines 1 
through 2, inclusive. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have discussed this subject with 
the ranking membership on both sides in 
the committee handling the bill, and 
they have no objection. 

Therefore, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendments of the House of 
Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADMITTANCE OF THE VESSEL “CITY 
OF NEW ORLEANS” TO AMERICAN 
REGISTRY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1747, Senate bill 3115, to authorize the 
admittance of the vessel City of New 
Orleans to American registry and to be 
used in the coastwise trade. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3115) 
to authorize the admittance of the vessel 
City of New Orleans to American regis- 
try and to permit the use of such vessel 
in the coastwise trade. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—THE CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON THE FARM 
BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it the under- 
standing of the Chair that there is in 
effect a unanimous-consent agreement 
under which the Senate will convene at 
10 a.m. on Tuesday, and that at 3 p.m. 
will vote on the question of agreeing to 
the conference report on the farm bill 
(H.R. 12391)? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Cv 1288 
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CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK 
AND RECREATION AREA, UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, we in Con- 
gress are often accused of doing futile 
and irrational things. The action taken 
today by my senior colleague, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, would seem to confirm this criti- 
cism. I refer, of course, to his action 
in introducing S. 3744, to create a Can- 
yonlands National Park and Recreation 
Area in southeastern Utah. No act could 
be more meaningless at this time. Con- 
gress is in its last few days of the current 
session, and all bills that have not been 
enacted into law at the close of our ses- 
sion will automatically lapse and be of 
no effect. Moreover, the Senate Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committee voted 
several weeks ago to report favorably S. 
2387, to establish a Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park. The committee report was 
formally filed in the Senate today. This 
Canyonlands National Park bill covers 
exactly the same area described in the 
Bennett bill, and has been before the 
Senate for nearly 2 years’ time. Ex- 
tensive public hearings were held on the 
Moss bill, S. 2387, to establish Canyon- 
lands National Park and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] appeared as 
a witness before the committee at these 
hearings. Not only this, but when pub- 
lic hearings were held in three different 
cities in Utah, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT], at the invitation of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, sat with 
the committee members and heard all of 
the witnesses, and was given an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions and make state- 
ments for the record. All of the provi- 
sions which he now includes in his bill, 
introduced today, were suggested by him 
to the Senate Interior Committee. 
These were considered by the commit- 
tee and were rejected before action was 
taken on the canyonlands bill, S. 2387. 

The only possible motive that I can 
ascribe for the introduction of the bill 
by Senator BENNETT at this time, when it 
cannot possibly be considered, and when 
its provisions have already been rejected 
by the Interior Committee, is an attempt 
to gain publicity for his political cam- 
paign in Utah. 

His latest effort to oppose the estab- 
lishment of Canyonlands National Park 
in Utah will not succeed. His stead- 
fast and unreasoning opposition may 
have caused some delay; but, in the long 
run, the people of Utah will secure a 
national park in the wonderland area 
of southeastern Utah. Canyonlands will 
be a welcome addition to the the national 
park system, and will also bring great 
economic stimulus to the economy of 
Utah. 

The tactics of the senior Senator have 
been to proclaim support of a Canyon- 
lands National Park, and then to pro- 
ceed to use every possible means to 
delay and defeat the Moss bill which is 
before the Congress. I am sure my col- 
leagues in the Senate will recognize the 
tactics being used against Canyonlands 
National Park, and will not be misled. 
No area in the United States is more 
qualified for national park status than 
the territory described in the Canyon- 
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lands National Park bill. I will continue 
my fight for this legislation until our 
national park is a reality. 


TRIBUTES TO THE MAJORITY 
LEADER AND THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
it is hoped that within the next 2 weeks 
Congress will complete its legislative 
agenda and will adjourn. In the closing- 
hours there will be laudatory speeches to 
the leaders of the Senate, to the officers 
of the Senate, and to the employees of 
the Senate—and very properly so. 

Today, I want to pay my respects to 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader of the Senate. I speak first of the 
minority leader, because he is a member 
of my own political party. I shall speak 
briefly, and not dwell at length, because 
my feeling is very simply summed up by 
saying that he is the best minority lead- 
er during the 14 years it has been my 
privilege to serve in the Senate. 

Considering the high caliber of 
minority leaders in the past 14 years, 
2 higher praise could I express than 

? 

As a member of the opposition polit- 
ical party, I want to pay special tribute 
to the majority leader, the very distin- 
guished senior Senator from Montana. 
Without a doubt he is the most con- 
siderate and patient and kind man ever 
to serve as majority leader. 

I have never seen anyone in the Senate 
take the abuse that he has taken in 
this year’s session. Yet, he never lost 
his temper; he never resorted to vindic- 
tiveness or to retaliation. Instead, with 
consummate patience, he repeatedly 
turned his cheek and took constant 
abuse, while refusing the temptation to 
strike back. 

If I were ever to write a book on pro- 
files in courage, I would certainly place 
Mike MAnsFIExp in the select list, for it 
takes tremendous courage to keep your 
silence—to hold your tongue—when you 
are being pilloried day after day with 
shocking intensity. 

And we of the Senate know why MIKE 
MansrFretp took such abuse so silently 
without rancor and without retaliation. 
We knew why externally he remained 
calm and courteous and considerate and 
patient, while we strongly suspected that 
internally he was suffering very, very 
deep hurt. 

We knew that he was not only placing 
the harmony of his own political party 
ahead of his own individual feelings, that 
he was willing to be so unfairly treated 
without fighting back, to do so for his 
party. 

We knew that he was doing it for a 
greater and more noble reason: because 
he was placing the welfare of his coun- 
try and the welfare of the Senate ahead 
of his own individual position and feel- 
ings. 

In doing so he truly and inspiringly 
exemplified leadership at its very best, 
for he was acting not just as the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, not just as 
the Democratic leader of the Senate, but 
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as the leader of the Senate, without the 
restrictive prefix of majority. 

And one of the proudest moments of 
this session of the Senate was when our 
great minority leader arose on the Sen- 
ate floor and in a tremendous tribute to 
MIKE MANSFIELD devastatingly defended 
him against the detractors in his own 
Democratic Party. If there was ever a 
magnificent display of nonpartisanship 
in the Senate it was on that occasion. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I listened with great interest, 
but not with any agreement, to the 
speech made a few minutes ago by the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. I 
sent a notice to her that I would make 
a brief reply to her address. I am sure 
that the majority leader will be delighted 
and highly flattered and pleased to be so 
warmly complimented and praised by 
such a delightful, charming, and lovely 
lady. But the Senator from Maine, of 
course, commented upon what, after all, 
is a family quarrel on this side of the 
aisle, and usually when outsiders in- 
volve themselves in family quarrels, they 
please only one side of the family. 

Of course, I can well understand how 
the Republicans would be pleased with 
many of the courses of action of the 
Democratic leadership during the pres- 
ent session of Congress, for in the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Oregon, that 
course of action will be very helpful to 
them in their campaigns to elect Re- 
publicans in November. But those of us 
who disagree with the course of action 
of the Democratic leadership on many 
matters do not think that some of the 
course of action followed by our Demo- 
cratic leadership will be helpful in elect- 
ing Democrats. Therefore, having 
listened to the speech of the Senator 
from Maine, I wish to file this caveat of 
disagreement. I point out that we on 
the Democratic side are capable of 
handling our own family quarrels. We 
hope that in due course of time we may 
find a basis for readjustment and recon- 
ciliation. But, as far as those of us who 
think that the Democratic leadership 
has made some very serious mistakes at 
the present session of the Congress by its 
coalition policies with the Republicans, 
I wish to say that we will not have 
our views changed by complimentary 
speeches about the leadership coming 
from the Republican side of the aisle. 


SHARP COST INCREASES IN FEED 
GRAIN SECTION OF FARM CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
tomorrow at 3 o’clock the Senate will 
vote on the farm conference report on 
H.R. 12391. 

I am particularly happy that my 
amendment to make feed available from 
ccc stocks in case contamination of 
local feed supplies by radioactive fallout 
occurs, was retained by the conference 
committee. 

This amendment might mean a great 
deal to the dairy farmers in some 
localities at a time when they were in 
serious trouble. 

I have serious reservations, however, 
with respect to the feed-grain provisions 
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for 1963 and for later years, The feed- 
grain provisions in this bill will protect 
and maintain feed-grain-livestock pro- 
ducers’ incomes in 1963 and will pre- 
vent the further buildup in stocks which 
would occur if we returned to the 1958 
legislation, with supports at 65 percent 
of parity on unlimited production. 

The feed-grain provisions for 1963 are 
far less satisfactory, however, than a 
continuation of the 1962 program with 
amendments which I proposed when the 
bill was debated in the Senate. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
brought back a conference report which 
will cost the Government more and 
which will result in less adjustment in 
feed-grain acreages than would have re- 
sulted from a simple extension of the 
current voluntary program. 

Mr. President, I offered amendments 
which, if adopted, would have tightened 
up the administration of the current 
voluntary feed-grain program. They 
would have tended to increase acreage 
diversion, by requiring participation in it 
to be eligible for soybeans price supports, 
for example. If adopted they would 
have reduced the Government cost of 
the current voluntary program by sev- 
eral million dollars and made it more 
effective. 

Now, however, in the closing days of 
the session we are presented with a con- 
ference report which will increase the 
cost of the voluntary feed grains pro- 
gram by much more and result in sub- 
stantially less diversion of feed grain 
acreages. 

Mr. Shuman, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, charges 
that the direct payment featuers in this 
conference report “would double the $900 
million spent under the 1962 program for 
feed grains.” This may be an overstate- 
ment. It may not be as bad as that, 
but it is bad enough. 

Both the grain trade which promoted 
the use of direct payments for feed 
grains and the storage industry should 
be highly pleased. Since the minimum 
resale price of feed grains represented 
by payment-in-kind certificates cannot 
be sold at less than the loan rate, it is 
doubtful that CCC will be able to sell 
any grains except those out of condition. 
And with smaller acreage diversions on 
the participating farms under the eco- 
nomic incentives of this program, it is 
doubtful that the 1963 program will re- 
sult in any reduction in carryover stocks. 

According to my information, after al- 
lowing for the cost of Commodity Credit 
Corporation operations in taking over 
about 600 million bushels of 1962 corn at 
$1.20 per bushel under the loan, and 
selling an equivalent amount at $1 a 
bushel, the 1963 voluntary feed grain 
program will cost much more than a 
simple extension of the 1962 program. 
Even more serious, whereas the intended 
diversions of corn, grain sorghum, and 
barley under the 1962 program total 32.7 
million acres, the diversions in 1963 
under the provisions of the conference 
report are likely to be much less. 

Mr. President, if, for example, 9 mil- 
lion of the acres which were diverted 
to conservation practices in 1962 are 
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planted to feed grains in 1963—which is 
entirely possible under this program— 
production will be 400 to 500 million 
bushels higher than otherwise. Unless 
yields fall below 1961-62 levels, carry- 
over stocks will not be reduced by the 

1963 program. 

Assuming a net reduction in CCC 
stocks under the 1962 program of 425 
million bushels of corn equivalent—as 
is estimated for the 1961 program—the 
net cost to the Government of the 1962 
program totals little more than half the 
projected cost of the 1963 program. 
Needless to say, I am upset by these de- 
velopments. I had hoped that we could 
lower the cost of the voluntary program 
and that after 1 more year feed grain 
stocks would be down to desirable levels. 
Now, unless the weather is unfavorable 
next year, carryover stocks will continue 
to be excessive. 

WIDE-RANGING STUDIES OF ALTERNATIVE FEED 
GRAIN PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAMS NEEDED 
Mr. President, I hope a number of the 

Members of the Senate will join with me 

in urging the Secretary of Agriculture 

to undertake wide-ranging studies of al- 
ternative feed grain programs for the 
years following 1963. As our distin- 
guished chairman knows, I am unhappy 
with the provisions in this conference re- 
port for feed grains after 1963. The 

Secretary of Agriculture is given author- 

ity to set feed grain price supports within 

the range of 50 to 90 percent of parity, 
but at such a level as will not result in 

a buildup in stocks. This is entirely in- 

adequate. It is my understanding, how- 

ever, that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will make recommendations to the next 

Congress for a long-term feed grains 

program to be effective beginning in 1964. 
Next year our feet will be to the fire. 

Those of us who want to maintain in- 
come for dairy, beef, and hog farmers 
will be in a far different position than 
we were this year, because the alterna- 
tive to doing nothing will be 50-percent 
price supports, which means a further 
cruel income drop for our farmers. It 
means 50 percent of parity price sup- 
ports without controls, which means 
devastation, not only for the feed grain 
farmers, but for the dairy and beef 
farmers, too. 

As a basis for these recommendations 
I want to urge that careful studies be 
undertaken of a wide range of modifica- 
tions in the 1961-62 voluntary feed grain 
programs as well as studies of modifica- 
tions in the provisions for 1963. 

I have heard nothing from the staffs, 
or the experts, except that the admin- 
istration will insist on putting into effect 
mandatory controls for 1964. It is go- 
ing to use the provisions in the bill to 
get them, and we will not be able to 
fight for the maintenance of the present 
program on any basis, regardless of the 
merits of the voluntary program. 

FEED GRAIN PROGRAM SHOULD BE FAR DIFFERENT 

THAN OTHER PROGRAMS 

We must all recognize the very great 
difference between the cotton program, 
or the tobacco program, or the wheat 
program, on the one hand, and the feed 
grain program on the other. Eighty to 
eighty-five percent of the farmers who 
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grow feed grains feed them on the farm. 

For that reason, controls are extremely 

difficult to establish and maintain. 

In my view, a long-term feed grains 
program should have as its goal the 
balancing of supplies with disappear- 
ance at prevailing or moderately higher 
market prices and at no greater cost to 
the Government than the 1961-62 pro- 
grams. 

I think we were in sight of achieving 
that end. I think if the bill which passed 
the Senate this year had been accepted 
in conference, we would have had a sur- 
plus so low that balanced production and 
consumption would be possible. We 
would not have had to worry about man- 
datory controls. We would not have had 
to worry about 50-percent price supports. 
But the conference report changed the 
situation drastically, and the result 
means that we are not going to get the 
kind of diversion we had last year and 
this year. As a result, next year, those 
who favor mandatory controls will have 
a great advantage. 

Mr. President, somehow there seems to 
be a phobia on the part of some power- 
ful people that, merely because there 
are mandatory programs for cotton and 
for tobacco, therefore everyone must be 
put under exactly the same kind of pro- 
gram, regardless of how inapplicable it 
maybe. This is a most unfortunate situ- 
ation. This attitude in the administra- 
tion has caused it great difficulty this 
year. Those who have reflected upon 
it have recognized that we who oppose 
the mandatory controls for the feed 
grain farmers have bcen proved correct 
on the basis of what happened in the tur- 
key referendum and in the wheat ref- 
erendum. It is mortally certain that if 
a mandatory feed grain control program 
had passed the Congress this year the 
farmers would have rejected it by a ma- 
jority vote, whereas it would have re- 
quired a two-thirds vote to accept it. 
The result of this rejection would have 
been chaos on the farms. 

I should like to document this point a 
little bit more before I conclude. 

BASIC DATA UTILIZED IN MAKING ESTIMATES OF 
COSTS AND ACREAGE DIVERSION COMPARISONS 
UNDER PROPOSED 1963 FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 
Total base acreage, base acreage on 

participating farms and intended acre- 

age to be diverted in 1962 for corn, grain 
sorghums, and barley are shown in tables 

13, 14, and 15 of the feed situation, 

USDA, May 1962, which I ask unanimous 

consent to have printed in the RECORD 

at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Grain 
Corn sor- | Barley | Total 
ghum 
Total base acreage 
(million acres). .... 86.3 20.9 16.0 123.2 
Base acreage on par- 
ticipating farms 
— — 58. 5 74.0 50.01 
Percent of base on 
participating 
farms to be di- 
S — 45.3 43. 3 2 — 
Total acres to be di- 
v ¢ — 229 67 3.1 32.7 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the reasons for the high percentage 
diversion on the participating farms is 
the provision that small producers may 
divert their entire acreage, up to a maxi- 
mum of 25 acres. 

The conference report provides that 
for 1963 feed grain producers who divert 
at least 20 percent of their base feed 
grain acres may receive an acreage di- 
version payment equal to 50 percent of 
the value of the crops produced with the 
loan level at $1.02 per bushel for corn 
and corresponding loan levels for other 
feed grains. Participating producers 
would also receive 18 cents a bushel for 
corn, about 15 cents a bushel for grain 
sorghum and 13 cents a bushel for barley 
on the normal production on the remain- 
ing base acreage. Although producers 
would receive diversion payments at the 
50-percent rate for diverting up to 50 
percent of the base acreages, there would 
be no economic incentive to divert more 
than the minimum 20 percent required 
to be eligible for the price support loans, 
price support payments and acreage di- 
version payments. 

There are several reasons why the di- 
version sought will not be achieved by 
the conference proposal. 

SMALL FARMER DIVERSION DISCOURAGED BY 

CONFEREES 

The small farmer, the farmer with 25 
acres, will have far less incentive to re- 
duce acreage below 50 percent, whereas 
it was feasible to take out of production 
the entire acreage under the provision 
passed by Congress last year. 

Since the economic incentives for di- 
verting a minimum of 20 percent of the 
feed grain base acres is substantially 
higher under the 1963 provisions, a rea- 
sonable estimate is that 75 percent of 
the corn and barley and 85 percent of 
the grain sorghum base acreage would 
participate in the 1963 program. Allow- 
ing for the diversion of a substantial 
number of entire base acreages of less 
than 25 acres it is estimated that 25 
percent of the base acreage on all par- 
ticipating farms would be diverted. If 
this occurs—I think it is optimistic— 
acreage diversions in 1963 would com- 
pare with intended diversions in 1962. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table showing the com- 
parison may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Intend-| Esti- 


ed di- | mated | Differ- 
version | diver- | ence 
sion 
1962 1963 
Corn - million acres_.| 22.9 16.2 —6.7 
Grain sorghum do 6.7 4.4 —2.3 
. 3. 1 3.1 0 
1 do....| 32.7 23.7 —9.0 


CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS DOUBLE COST 
OF FEED GRAIN SECTIONS OF PROGRAM 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wish to show why I think the conference 
report on the bill would result in a cost 
twice as high for the taxpayers as the 
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cost would have been under the bill which 
previously was passed by the Senate. 

The cost of acreage diversion pay- 
ments under the 1962 program have been 
estimated by USDA at $900 million. In 
addition, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may take over 600 million bushels— 
corn equivalent—of 1962 feed grains at 
$1.20 per bushel while selling an equal 
amount at $1 per bushel, resulting in a 
net additional cost of $120 million. The 
combined acreage diversion payments 
and CCC losses on loans at $1.20 per 
bushel for corn for the 1962 program will 
approximate $1,020 million. 

The net cost after allowing for net 
Commodity Credit Corporation stock re- 
ductions of 425 million bushels, for which 
there would be compensation, would be 
reduced to about $595 million. That is 
why I say the program is working well. 
The cost is moderate in terms of costs in 
the past. The program is reducing the 
surpluses. 

Under the 1963 provisions with partici- 
pation in the program and acreage diver- 
sion payments as estimated above, acre- 
age diversion payments would be $550 
million, price support payments would be 
$573 million, resulting in total payments 
of $1,123 million, or $103 million higher 
than the total estimated cost of the 1962 
program. 

But that would be only the beginning. 
With 9 million additional acres planted 
to corn and grain sorghums an additional 
400 to 500 million bushels of feed grains 
might be produced compared to the re- 
sult if the 1962 provision had been con- 
tinued. 

If yields in 1963 are as high as in 
1961-62, there would be no net reduction 
in CCC stocks of feed grains, and the net 
cost of the program would approximate 
$1,123 million, or almost double the net 
cost of the 1962 program, more than half 
a billion dollars higher. 

The farmers would be no better off, 
and the taxpayers would be $600 million 
worse off. The pressure would be on us 
next year, when the Congress considered 
the bill, both in the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and in the Senate, 
to proceed with a mandatory program, 
which the farmers do not want and which 
probably they would vote down. The 
pressure would be on us to adopt that 
kind of program, and it would be a very 
heavy pressure indeed. 

Mr. President, the difficulty is that the 
farmer under the conference proposal 
would get almost as much payment for 
diverting 20 percent of his land under 
the new proposal as he was paid for di- 
verting 40 percent under the old propo- 
sal. With this kind of payment, we 
would not get the reduction in acreage 
needed to reduce production. 

Now the payment this year under pres- 
ent law is $1.20 a bushel for cooperators, 
for those who divert acres, plus 50 per- 
cent of $1.20 on normal production of 
the first 20 percent of diverted acres, 
or 60 cents. Then, in addition, it is 60 
percent of $1.20 on normal production of 
the next 20 percent of diverted acres, or 
72 cents. Therefore, the farmer now 
has an incentive to divert not 20 per- 
cent but 40 percent of the acres, because 
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he gets 72 cents per bushel for produc- 
tion on the second 20 percent of acres 
diverted. 

Furthermore, the small farmer could 
divert his entire production. Many of 
them have done so. The statistics which 
I have put into the Record show a result 
with respect to corn of more than 45 
percent of the base acreage diverted. 
That is a tremendous diversion. The 
program has been a great success. 
INCENTIVE FOR DIVERSION GONE IN CONFERENCE 


Under the new program these incen- 
tives vanish. The complier who diverted 
only 20 percent of the acreage still would 
get an effective $1.20 a bushel—including 
an 18-cent cash payment—while the 
noncomplier would get $1.02 a bushel. 
There would be a difference, though. 
There would be no extra payment over 
the 50 percent for diverting more than 
20 percent of the acreage. 

In addition, the base upon which the 
50 percent would be figured would be 
$1.02, and not $1.20, so the payment 
would be 51 cents, half of $1.02, and not 
72 cents. 

Furthermore, after the reduction of 20 
percent, the cooperators would get 18 
cents a bushel on all production; hence, 
there would be only a 33 cent incentive 
for not producing, compared to a 72 cent 
incentive under the old program. That 
is why I think my estimate that there 
would be a 25-percent diversion instead 
of a 45-percent diversion is realistic. 

Under the new plan the total payments 
would be almost as good—hbenefits over 
90 percent as high—for diverting 20 per- 
cent of the acreage, as under the old plan 
for a 40-percent diversion of acreage. 

Mr. President, I must say that this is 
an exceedingly difficult vote for me to 
cast, because I think that one can make 
some argument that the conference re- 
port possibly would provide a better in- 
come for feed grain farmers, for one 
year, but the situation in 1963 would be 
almost impossible for those of us who 
want to represent the dairy farmers 
honestly and well in the U.S. Senate. 
We would be placed in the position that 
if we did not act the farmers would get 
50-percent price supports for feed grains 
with no controls voluntary or mandatory. 
This would result in a terrific overpro- 
duction of milk and a terrific overpro- 
duction of hogs at very low prices, per- 
haps 9 or 10 cents—but if we do act the 
administration would be in a position, 
with a veto power, to require that we 
take the mandatory controls the admin- 
istration wants. 


CHRONOLOGY OF U.S. RELATIONS 
WITH CUBA FROM 1957 TO 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, early this 
year, I asked the Department of State 
to prepare for me a chronology of U.S. 
relations with Cuba from the time we 
suspended arms shipments to its Fascist 
government to the time when the Com- 
munist government of Cuba openly em- 
braced the Sino-Soviet bloc and became 
an ally of it. 

I had asked the Department of State 
to prepare this chronology because I have 
often been disturbed by the misguided 
opinion frequently heard in this country 
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that Fidel Castro turned to communism 
because, in effect, the United States 
was not nice enough to him. 

For myself, I think it would be hard 
to find any new government which has 
come to power in the Western Hemi- 
sphere in this century with more interest, 
support, and sympathy from the United 
States than which the Castro govern- 
ment enjoyed. In my opinion, there 
was at the time an enthusiasm for Cas- 
tro in the United States that was itself 
totally blind to the excesses the revolu- 
tion committed against its own people. 
I well recall the abuse I received myself 
from segments of the press when I called 
for an end to the bloodbath of mass 
executions that marked the early months 
of that new government. 

How anyone could find more to admire 
in summary execution and murder per- 
petrated by Castro and his cohorts than 
the same crimes committed by Batista 
and his cohorts is beyond my under- 
standing. 

Nonetheless, we offered the hand of 
friendship to Castro from the beginning, 
including the offer of financial assist- 
ance. Moreover, our purchases of Cuban 
sugar were continued for some time after 
“Che” Guevara declared that American 
purchases of Cuban sugar have meant 
slavery for the people of Cuba. 

I am pleased to place this chronology 
of events in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as testimony of the good faith effort the 
United States put forth for many months 
to maintain friendly relations with Cas- 
tro even in the face of many provoca- 
tions. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this chronology, with its covering letter 
and memorandum, printed at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the chronol- 
ogy, letter, and memorandum were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I refer to your let- 
ter of February 20, 1962, and to my interim 
reply of March 6, 1962, concerning a chro- 
nology of the important events in our rela- 
tions with Cuba since 1957. 

Enclosed is a “Chronology of Important 
Events in United States-Cuban Relations, 
1957-1962,” which responds to the points 
raised in your letter. 

With regard to your inquiry as to the pres- 
ent whereabouts of two Cuban citizens, Mr. 
Manuel Antonio de Varona is now located at 
1034 Michigan Avenue, Miami, Fla., and 
Mr. Ramon Prendes is at 624 SW. 14th Ave- 
nue, Apt. 11, Miami, Fla. Both are now in 
opposition to the present Communist regime 
in Cuba. 

Please let me know if I can be of fur- 
ther assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Enclosure: Chronology of United States- 

Cuban relations. 


CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN UNITED 
STATES-CUBAN RELATIONS, 1957-62 
SUMMARY 

The attached chronology for the period 
1957-62 records, on the one hand, U.S. Gov- 
ernment attempts to get along with the 
Castro regime in Cuba, and, on the other, 
that regime’s hostility toward the United 
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States and betrayal of the Cuban revolution 
to international communism. 

As early as 1957 the U.S. Government ex- 
pressed its concern over political unrest in 
Cuba. In 1958 we suspended arms ship- 
ments to the Batista government which, in 
disregard of an agreement with the United 
States, had used them to combat the revo- 
lutionary movement headed by Fidel Castro. 
When the Castro regime came to power in 
1959, the United States looked upon it with 
sympathy, recognized it almost immediately, 
and welcomed its promises of political free- 
dom and social justice for the Cuban people. 
We made clear our willingness to discuss 
Cuba's economic needs. Despite our concern 
at the Cuban regime’s mounting hostility to- 
ward the United States and its growing Com- 
munist tendencies, we attempted patiently 
and consistently from early 1959 until late 
1960 to negotiate differences with the regime. 

Elements in the Castro movement engaged 
in anti-American activities during the reyo- 
lution against Batista. Soon after it came 
to power in 1959, the Castro government 
turned away from its previous promises, per- 
mitted Communist influence to grow, at- 
tacked and persecuted its own supporters in 
Cuba who expressed opposition to commu- 
nism, arbitrarily seized U.S. properties, and 
made a series of baseless charges against the 
United States. It ignored, rejected, or im- 
posed impossible conditions on repeated U.S. 
overtures to cooperate and negotiate. In 
1960 Cuba established close political, eco- 
nomic, and military relationships with the 
Sino-Soviet bloc, while increasing the pace 
and vehemence of measures and attacks 
against the United States. We did not take 
defensive measures until the last half of 
1960. 

The United States terminated relations 
with the Cuban Government in January 1961 
because of Cuban demands which placed 
crippling limitations on our ability to carry 
out diplomatic and consular functions in 
Cuba. The adoption by the present Cuban 
Government of a totalitarian Communist 
system and its alinement with the interna- 
tional Communist movement, which were al- 
ready clear at that time, have become more 
complete since then. These developments 
culminated in December 1961, when Castro 
openly espoused Marxism-Leninism, 

July 25, 1957: U.S. Ambassador Earl T. 
Smith, upon presentation of credentials, 
states that the American people are sad- 
dened and concerned over the political un- 
rest which has led to bloodshed in Cuba. 

March 14, 1958: U.S. suspends arms 
deliveries to Cuba. 

June 22, 1958: Raul Castro, rebel com- 
mander in northern Oriente Province, issues 
a military order for the detention, effective 
June 27, of all U.S. male citizens for the pur- 
pose of “stopping U.S. military shipments to 
the Batista government.” Pursuant to this 
order, starting June 26 Cuban rebels kidnap 
43 US. citizens, including 30 sailors and 
marines, from the U.S. Naval Base at Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba. The last of those kid- 
naped are released July 18. 

September-October 1958: Cuban rebels set 
up a system for levying taxes on both Cuban 
and United States enterprises operating in 
rebel-occupied territory in eastern Cuba, and 
harass several U.S. companies in an attempt 
to collect funds and acquire supplies and 
equipment. 

October 20, 1958: Cuban rebels kidnap two 
Americans employed by the Texas Oil Co., 
and release them 3 days later. 

January 1, 1959: President Batista flees 
Cuba. 

January 2, 1959: Fidel Castro proclaims 
provisional government headed by Manuel 
Urrutia as President. 

January 5, 1959: President Urrutia ap- 
points Jose Miró Cardona as Prime Minister. 

January 7, 1959: The United States recog- 
nizes the Cuban Government, noting with 
satisfaction the assurances given of the Cu- 
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ban intention to comply with international 
obligations and agreements, and expresses 
the sincere good will of the Government and 
people of the United States toward the new 
government and the people of Cuba. 

January 7, 1959: The Communist Party 
daily Hoy appears in Havana for the first 
time since 1953. 

January 9, 1959: Ernesto Guevara, com- 
mander of La Cabafia fortress in Havana, 
says that many members of the Communist 
Party lost their lives fighting Batista while 
the Batista government was receiving weap- 
ons from the U.S. Government, and that the 
Communists have earned the right to be just 
another party in Cuba. 

January 18, 1959: By this date, almost 200 
persons have been “tried” by revolutionary 
tribunals, found guilty and summarily shot. 
By the end of 1959, the count is over 600. 

January 27, 1959: Nine U.S. companies op- 
erating in Cuba have made advance payments 
of $2,560,000 on taxes which are not due until 
March 30. 

February 16, 1959: Fidel Castro succeeds 
Miro Cardona as Prime Minister. 

March 2, 1959: U.S. Ambassador Philip W. 
Bonsal presents credentials. He brings cor- 
dial greetings and heartfelt good wishes from 
President Eisenhower for the happiness, pros- 
perity and progress of Cuba. He states to 
President Urrutia: “We wish you every suc- 
cess in your announced objective of raising 
the standard of living of your country. I 
shall devote particular attention to all op- 
portunities of increased cooperation in the 
economic field which may present them- 
selves.” 

March 4, 1959: the Cuban Government in- 
tervenes in the Cuban Telephone Co., the first 
intervention of a U.S.-owned firm. 

March 16, 1959: Cuban Ambassador Ernesto 
Dihigo presents credentials. President Eisen- 
hower expresses hope and desire for ever 
closer relationship between Cuba and the 
United States. 

March 22, 1959: Prime Minister Castro 
charges that U.S. authorities were lax in 
keeping track of arms purchases and other 
activities in the United States 
against Cuba. United States denies charge 
on March 23. 

April 13, 1959: Ambassador Bonsal tells 
Prime Minister Castro that the United States 
considers Castro’s forthcoming visit to the 
United States very important, and offers to 
help in any way required. 

April 16, 1959: During lunch given by Sec- 
retary of State Christian Herter for Prime 
Minister Castro in Washington, Assistant 
Secretary of State Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., in 
conversation with the president of the Cuban 
National Bank, Felipe Pazos, arranges further 
conversations for the following day with 
Cuban officials. 

April 17, 1959: Assistant Secretary Rubot- 
tom gives Minister of Economy Regino Boti, 
Minister of Treasury Rufo Lopez Fresquet, 
and Pazos friendly welcome and invites them 
to indicate Cuba’s needs. He says the U.S. 
Government desires to be helpful. - The 
Cubans rebuff offer. 

Later the same day Prime Minister Castro, 
in a speech to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, says he has not come to the 
United States to ask for money. 

May 17,1959: Cuban Government approves 
agrarian reform law, providing for taking 
of agricultural properties, payment to be in 
20-year bonds, at 44-percent interest. 

May 27, 1959: Assistant Secretary Rubot- 
tom tells Ambassador Dihigo that the 
United States understands that the Cuban 
revolution is deep and meaningful for the 
Cuban people, that its eventual course is 
matter for their decision, and that we un- 
derstand the desire and need for land 
reform. 

June 1, 1959: Ambassador Bonsal, in in- 
formal conversation with Minister of State 
Roberto Agramonte, states that the United 
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States supports sound land reform, and rec- 
ognizes Cuba’s right to expropriate private 
property, provided just and prompt compen- 
sation is made. He states that it is in the in- 
terest of both Cuba and the United States to 
work together, to get along amicably, and to 
afford each other a full hearing before tak- 
ing actions materially affecting the other. 

June 11, 1959: Commenting on Cuban 
agrarian reform law, United States expresses 
sympathy for the objectives of agrarian re- 
form; recognizes the right of a state to take 
property for public purposes, coupled with 
an obligation to pay prompt, adequate and 
effective compensation; expresses concern as 
to the adequacy of the law's provisions for 
compensation to U.S. citizens whose prop- 
erty may be expropriated; and expresses hope 
for further exchanges of views. 

June 12, 1959: Ambassador Bonsal urges 
on Prime Minister Castro the importance 
of close relations between Cuba and the 
United States because of the interrelated 
economies and the proximity of the two 
countries. 

June 20, 1959: In Washington, Assistant 
Secretary Rubottom offers Cuban Minister 
of State Raul Roa full cooperation in re- 
turning problems of United States-Cuban 
relations to normal, nonpublic diplomatic 
channels, as advocated by Roa. 

June 22, 1959: In Washington, Under Sec- 
retary of State C. Douglas Dillon tells Min- 
ister of State Roa of the sincere desire of 
the United States that Cuba grow and pros- 
per, and expresses the hope that the mutually 
beneficial traditional relationship between 
the United States and Cuba continue. 

June 25, 1959: Cuban Government seizes 
three U.S.-owned cattle ranches in Cama- 
guey Province, first such seizures subsequent 
to the agrarian reform law. 

June 27, 1959: Cuban Government seizes 
U.S.-owned cattle ranch in Oriente Province. 

July 1, 1959: Maj. Pedro Luis Diaz Lanz 
resigns as head of the Cuban Air Force, 
charging Communist infiltration of the 
armed forces and Government. 

July 12, 1959: Prime Minister Castro de- 
scribes reported appearance of Major Diaz 
Lanz before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee in executive session as an un- 
friendly act and as U.S. interference in the 
internal affairs of Cuba. 

July 13, 1959: President Urrutia, appear- 
ing on television, states that communism is 
not really concerned with the welfare of the 
people, and that it constitutes a danger for 
the Cuban revolution. 

July 14, 1959: Major Diaz Lanz testifies 
publicly before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee on communism in Cuba. 

July 14, 1959: Acting Minister of State 
Armando Hart denounces Diaz Lanz appear- 
ance before Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee as blatant intervention in Cuban 
internal affairs. 

July 17, 1959: In television appearance, 
Fidel Castro resigns as Prime Minister and 
accuses President Urrutia of treason because 
of July 13 speech. Urrutia resigns. 

July 23, 1959: Ambassador Bonsal expresses 
to Minister of State Roa the general sym- 
pathy of the United States for the objectives 
of the Cuban revolution and our support for 
agrarian reform programs of a sound nature. 
States that in connection with the Diaz Lanz 
case, U.S. policy has been correct and faith- 
ful to our highest principles. Expresses con- 
cern over the deterioration in Cuba-United 
States relations as a result of anti-American 
statements of principal Cuban Government 
leaders. Expresses wish of U.S. Government 
to cooperate in any way in obtaining infor- 
mation on various incidents. 

July 26, 1959: Fidel Castro announces that 
he will resume position of Prime Minister. 

July 31, 1959: On at least six occasions 
during the month, Cuban Government offi- 
cials seize or place cattle on land owned by 
U.S. citizens. 
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August 15, 1959: Prime Minister Castro 
charges complicity of U.S. officials in permit- 
planes participating in counterrevo- 
lutionary activities against Cuba to take off 
from the United States. 

August 21, 1959: Assistant Secretary Ru- 
bottom emphasizes to Ambassador 
that he believes that the United States and 
Cuba urgently need to sit down together and 
talk over various problems to arrive at an 
understanding. 

August 31, 1959: On at least three occa- 
sions during the month, Cuban Government 
officials seize or harvest land owned by U.S. 
citizens. 

September 2, 1959: Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State William P. Snow, in conver- 
sation with Ambassador Dihigo, expresses re- 
gret at the continuing attacks on the United 
States by Cuban Government officials, con- 
cern at the failure of the Cuban Govern- 
ment to hear the views of U.S. business in- 
terests before the passage of laws affecting 
them, and the hope that the Cuban Govern- 
ment might arrive at a better understanding 
of the U.S. position in defense of democracy 
against the world Communist conspiracy. 

September 3, 1959: In first interview since 
June 12, Ambassador Bonsal expresses to 
Prime Minister Castro our general sympathy 
with the objectives of the revolution, con- 
cern at anti-American statements made by 
Cuban officials and at insinuations by Cuban 
officials that our relations have not been 
straightforward and correct, at the treat- 
ment received by American interests in 
Cuba, and at the failure of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment to see the implications of interna- 
tional communism. 

September 10, 1959: Assistant Secretary 
Rubottom tells Cuban representative on 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cll, Enrique Perez Cisneros, that the United 
States is still disposed to carry out a policy 
of friendship and fairness toward Cuba de- 
spite considerable provocation during the 
past 9 months. 

September 21, 1959: Ambassador Dihigo 
informs Assistant Secretary Rubottom that 
President Osvaldo Dorticos and Minister of 
State Roa are completely receptive to the 
idea that Cuba and the United States begin 
immediately to discuss their problems and 
endeavor to arrive at mutually acceptab'e 
solutions. He requests that the United 
States compile a list of the general and 
specific problems now troubling the United 
States in its relations with Cuba, and pre- 
sent the list to the Cuban Government. 
Rubottom indicates his pleasure at this re- 
quest and says that we will immediately give 
consideration as how best to meet it. 

September 30, 1959: On at least eight oc- 
casions during the month, Cuban Govern- 
ment officials selze water system, forest and 
other lands, and place cattle on land owned 
by US. citizens. 

October 6, 1959: Ambassador Bonsal tells 
Minister of State Roa that the United States 
is. generally in sympathy with the stated 
democratic social objectives of the Cuban 
revolution, but also is perplexed and in 
doubt about Cuban attitudes toward the 
United States and the free world. 

October 12, 1959: United States presents 
note to Cuban Government reaffirming our 
understanding and sympathy for the goals 
which the Cuban Government has declared 
to be the purpose of its agrarian reform. 

October 19, 1959: Maj. Huber Matos, a 
rebel army leader during the revolution, 
resigns as military chief of Camaguey Prov- 
ince, charging Communist penetration of 
the Government. Matos is arrested and on 
December 15 is sentenced to 20 years in 
prison for conspiracy, sedition, and treason. 

October 21, 1959: Major Diaz Lanz makes 
an illegal flight from the United States over 
Havana. Prime Minister Castro charges that 
the plane bombed and strafed Havana re- 
sulting in deaths and injuries. 
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October 26, 1959: Prime Minister Castro 
accuses the United States of tolerating air 
incursions against Cuba and of threatening 
Cuba with economic strangulation. 

October 26, 1959: Cuban Government 
passes law imposing confiscatory taxes upon 
the Nicaro nickel facility, owned by the U.S. 
Government, in violation of a binding in- 
ternational agreement. Subsequently the 
Cuban Government intermittently embar- 
goes the export of the product and contin- 
ually harasses the operation by delaying or 
failing to approve the exportation of the 
product and the importation of critically 
needed supplies and replacement parts. 

October 27, 1959: Referring to October 21 
incident, United States states that the plane 
distributed leaflets over Havana, that it was 
impossible for the plane to bomb or strafe, 
that the Cuban police reported no bombing 
or strafing, and that deaths and injuries 
from the incident must have resulted from 
Cuban antiaircraft fire or bombs thrown by 
terrorists. Rejects implication that the 
United States approved the flight or was in 
any way responsible. 

October 27, 1959: Ambassador Bonsal tells 
Cuban President Osvaldo Dorticos and 
Minister of State Roa that the “United 
States awaits a resolution by the Cuban 
Government of the issues involved on a basis 
of friendship and observance of internation- 
al law which have traditionally characterized 
negotiations between Cuba and the United 
States.” Bonsal also expresses the hope that 
normal negotiations will not be distorted to 
obscure the deep sympathy with which the 
entire United States views the efforts of the 
Cuban people to achieve their social, eco- 
nomic, and political aspirations. 

October 31, 1959: On at least 12 occasions 
during the month, Cuban Government offi- 
cials seize lands, cattle and equipment, order 
cattle moved, deny access to pastures, order 
cutting of timber, open fences and plow up 
land, and place cattle on land owned by US. 
citizens. 

November 6, 1959: Cuban Ministry of State 
distributes brochure entitled “Cuba De- 
nounces Before the World.” Brochure re- 
peats allegations about October 21 plane in- 
cident and charges that the United States is 
providing political asylum to Cuban fugi- 
tives from justice. 

November 9, 1959: United States protests 
November 6 brochure as disregarding facts 
on plane incident. Also states that Cuban 
Goverment has never requested extradition 
of alleged fugitives from justice under ex- 
tradition treaty with United States. 

November 24, 1959: Daniel M. Braddock, 
Minister-Counselor of American Embassy, 
Havana, states to Minister of Economy Boti 
that although various individual matters 
have been discussed between Cuba and the 
United States, little or no progress has been 
made on them. Braddock says that some 
American companies in Cuba fear that the 
ultimate intention of the Cuban Govern- 
ment is to take them over. 

November 30, 1959: On at least nine occa- 
sions during the month, Cuban Government 
Officials seize land, cattle and equipment, and 
place cattle on land owned by U.S. citizens. 

December 4, 1959: Ambassador Bonsal re- 
views for Minister of Economy Boti the prin- 
cipal events in United States-Cuban relations 
since October 12, noting the deterioration 
that has occurred in the meantime. He re- 
fers to the Cuban offer of November 13 to 
continue negotiations on pending questions, 
and asks if Boti is disposed to resume these 
discussions. Boti indicates assent. 

December 31, 1959: Cuba and Communist 
China sign trade agreement under which 
Cuba is to sell Peiping 50,000 tons of sugar. 

December 31, 1959: On at least seven occa- 
sions during the month, Cuban Government 
Officials seize land, equipment, property, re- 
move timber, borrow equipment (most of 
which is not returned) and use repair shops 
owned by U.S. citizens. 
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January 11, 1960: United States protests 
seizure of U.S. property in recent weeks by 
Cuban officials in violation of agrarian reform 
law. States that without court order or any 
written authorization, lands and buildings 
have been seized and occupied; equipment 
has been confiscated and removed; cattle 
have been taken; wood has been cut and sold; 
productive pastures have been plowed under 
without the consent of their owners; and 
fences and boundaries have been arbitrarily 
moved, 

January 21, 1960: Prime Minister Castro 
says that notes from the U.S. State Depart- 
ment and statements by U.S. officials 
encourage counterrevolutionary activities 
against Cuba and indicate that a policy of 
hostility against Cuba is more evident every 
day. He implies that the United States ex- 
ploited Cuba for 50 years. 

January 26, 1960: President Eisenhower re- 
affirms the adherence of the United States to 
the policy of nonintervention in the domestic 
affairs of other countries, including Cuba; 
explicitly recognizes the right of the Cuban 
Government and people to undertake social, 
economic, and political reforms which, with 
due regard for their obligations under inter- 
national law, they may think desirable; and 
expresses the sympathy of the American peo- 
ple for the aspirations of the Cuban people. 

January 27, 1960: Answering President 
Eisenhower's statement of January 26, Presi- 
dent Dorticos states that the Cuban Govern- 
ment is fully di to discuss differences 
between Cuba and the United States through 
diplomatic negotiations, and will hear and 
consider complaints and claims regarding in- 
dividual cases raised by U.S. citizens, in ac- 
cordance with Cuban and international law. 

January 31, 1960: On at least 11 occasions 
during the month, Cuban Government of- 
cials seize a marine dredge, land, stores, cat- 
tle and horses, and brand cattle owned by 
U.S. citizens. 

February 4, 1960: Soviet First Deputy Pre- 
mier Anastas I. Mikoyan arrives to open a 
Soviet exhibition. 

February 4, 1960: Chargé d’Affaires Brad- 
dock states to Minister of State Roa that 
the United States is disposed to take Pres- 
ident Dorticos’ statement at face value and 
is prepared to return to diplomatic norms. 
Braddock mentions the desirability of lead- 
ing officials of both Cuba and the United 
States working within the traditional spirit 
of United States-Cuban friendship, main- 
taining an atmosphere free of public re- 
criminations, and observing standards of in- 
ternational and domestic laws applicable to 
each other’s nationals. 

February 10, 1960: United States states 
that it considers the January 27 statement 
of President Dorticos consistent with a de- 
sire for a return to normal diplomatic chan- 
nels and welcomes the readiness of the 
Cuban Government to negotiate pending 
problems. 

February 13, 1960: Prime Minister Castro 
and Deputy Premier Mikoyan sign joint 
Soviet-Cuban communique describing their 
conversations as “carried out in an atmos- 
phere of frank cordiality.” 

February 13, 1960: Cuba and Soviet Union 
sign trade and economic aid agreements. 
Soviet Union to buy 1 million tons of Cuban 
sugar in each of ensuing 5 years. Soviet 
Union extends $100 million credit for pur- 
chase of equipment. 

February 15, 1960: Replying to U.S. pro- 
test of January 11, Cuban Government states 
that no property has been confiscated under 
the agrarian reform law; that where agrarian 
reform officials have occupied property, steps 
are being taken for their fair appraisal; and 
that if the United States considers that Cu- 
ban laws have been violated, U.S. nationals 
have the right to appeal through appropriate 
channels. 

February 15, 1960: Commerce Minister 
Cepero Bonilla states that the United States 
pays a premium price for sugar in order to 
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- bolster “inefficient and expensive” domestic 


sugar producers who cannot compete with 
“efficient and cheap producers such as Cuba.” 

February 20, 1960: Cuba signs trade and 
payments agreement with East Germany. 

February 22, 1960: Cuban Government an- 
nounces that it has decided to name a com- 
mission to begin negotiations in Washing- 
ton, under the condition that the legislative 
and executive branches of the U.S. Govern- 
ment will adopt no measure considered prej- 
udicial to the Cuban economy and people 
while the negotiations are in progress. 

February 24, 1960: Armed Forces Minister 
Raul Castro blames the United States for 
exploitation of Cuba since the beginning of 
the century. 

February 29, 1960: United States tells 
Cuban Government that it wishes to seek a 
solution of outstanding problems through 
negotiations, but cannot accept the condition 
proposed by the Cuban Government that no 
measure of a unilateral character be adopted 
by the legislative or executive branch of the 
US. Government, and wishes to explore the 
subjects to be discussed before initiating 
negotiations. 

March 2, 1960: National Bank President 
Ernesto Guevara states that the 3 million 
tons of sugar which Cuba sells annually to 
the United States “at supposedly preferen- 
tial prices” have meant and mean slavery 
for the people of Cuba, 

March 4, 1960: French munitions ship 
La Coubre explodes in Habana harbor. On 
March 5 Prime Minister Castro identifies the 
United States as the responsible agent of 
the explosion. 

March 7, 1960: The United States cate- 
gorically and emphatically denies the charge 
by Prime Minister Castro implying involve- 
ment of the U.S. Government in the La Cou- 
bre disaster. 

March 9, 1960: Secretary of State Herter 
states at press conference that “we have been 
hopeful throughout that the atmosphere of 
our relationship with Cuba would allow us 
to settle through diplomatic means such dif- 
ferences as we may have with Cuba”. 

March 15, 1960: United States expresses 
shock and dismay at Prime Minister Castro’s 
attributing responsibility for La Coubre dis- 
aster to United States; rejects Castro's sug- 
gestion that the United States wants to keep 
Cuba defenseless in order to oppress Cuba; 
states that it is prepared to discuss various 
other matters, on which Castro has been 
critical of the United States through normal 
channels of communication; and continues 
to hope that the United States and Cuba 
can settle their differences through diplo- 
matic means. 

March 20, 1960: National Bank President 
Guevara states “Our war * * * is against the 
great power of the north.” 

March 20, 1960: Plane from the United 
States leaves Fort Lauderdale, and is dam- 
aged by Cuban gunfire as it lands on a high- 
way in Cuba the next day. U.S. grand jury 
later indicts William J. Shergalis, a U.S. citi- 
zen, and Hector Garcia Soto, both of whom 
arranged for the flight, for acting as agents 
of the Cuban Government without filing the 
registration statement required by law. 

March 31, 1960: Cuba signs trade and pay- 
ments agreement with Poland. 

April 11, 1960: United States asks Cuban 
Government if the March 2 views of Na- 
tional Bank President Guevara on sugar rep- 
resent the official Cuban position. No reply 
ever received from Cuban Government. 

April 19, 1960: Prime Minister Castro states 
that the U.S. Government takes advantage 
of every opportunity to create confusion with 
respect to United States-Cuban relations. 
He states that the U.S. Government seems 
to have adopted the policy used in the past 
to encourage fascism. 

April 19, 1960: The first shipment of Soviet 
crude oil arrives in Cuba on the Soviet tanker 
Vishinsky. 
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May 6, 1960: Cuban Coast Guard patrol 
vessel fires without warning upon U.S. sub- 
marine Sea Poacher on the high seas 11 miles 
from the Cuban coast. 

May 8, 1960: Cuba and the Soviet Union 
establish diplomatic relations. 

May 13, 1960: Prime Minister Castro, refer- 
ring to Sea Poacher incident of May 6, states 
that the Cuban Coast Guard cutter Oriente 
sighted a U.S. submarine 5 miles off the 
Cuban coast. In the same speech Castro 
states that 3 miles is the limit of Cuban ter- 
ritorial waters. 

May 14, 1960: United States expresses as- 
tonishment and protest to Cuban Govern- 
ment over Sea Poacher incident and requests 
explanation. On June 11 Prime Minister 
Castro says that no explanation will be given. 

May 16, 1960: Cuba and Czechoslovakia 
establish diplomatic relations. 

May 17, 1960: National Bank of Cuba in- 
forms U.S. oil companies in Cuba that each of 
them will be required to purchase 300,000 
tons of Russian petroleum during the bal- 
ance of 1960. 

May 17, 1960: Minister-Counselor Brad- 
dock reminds Cuban Under Secretary of State 
Fernandez Font that Minister of State Roa 
told Ambassador Bonsal that Roa would be 
soon getting in touch with Bonsal to resume 
discussions on the possibility of negotiations 
on pending problems. 

June 4, 1960: United States reviews the 
record of the Cuban Government's campaign 
of slander against the United States, and the 
efforts of the United States to maintain its 
traditionally friendly relations with the peo- 
ple of Cuba. The record includes Cuban con- 
fiscation and expropriation of U.S. property, 
failure of the Cuban Government to com- 
pensate U.S. property owners, payments due 
to American exporters, Cuban attacks on US. 
sugar premium, air incursions, and the La 
Coubre and Sea Poacher incidents. 

June 7, 1960: United States objects to 
“fallacious” and “offense” Cuban Govern- 
ment pamphlet containing thinly veiled 
charges implying U.S. Government involve- 
ment in La Coubre disaster. 

June 8, 1960: Antonio Nufiez Jiminez, Di- 
rector of the Agrarian Reform Institute, says 
in Moscow that of all the Latin American 
countries, Cuba is “the Soviet Union's great- 
est and most loyal friend.” 

June 9, 1960: Prime Minister Castro, refer- 
ring to the United States, says that powerful 
interests which wanted to destroy the revo- 
lution provoked the La Cowbre incident. He 
calls this type of disaster “criminally con- 
ceived and executed.” 

June 10, 1960: Cuban Government seizes 
four U.S.-owned hotels in Habana. 

June 10, 1960: Cuba signs 5-year trade 
and payment agreements with Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

June 10, 1960: Prime Minister Castro states 
that U.S. officials participated in a plot to 
mount an invasion attempt in Cuba against 
Nicaragua under the leadership of a Nica- 
raguan exile, for the purpose of embarrassing 
the Cuban Government. United States al- 
legations are false. 

June 10, 1960: Cuban Minister of State 
Roa says in Montevideo that Cuba decided 
“to break the structure of its commercial 
relations with the United States.” 

June 15, 1960: Cuba and Poland establish 
diplomatic relations, 

June 18, 1960: Joint Cuban-Soviet com- 
munique in Moscow notes the fruitful de- 
velopment of trade, economic, and cultural 
ties between the Soviet Union and Cuba. 

June 18, 1960: Agrarian Reform Director 
Nuñez Jiminez states The Communist Party 
of Cuba is * * * the party whose members 
are receiving the benefits of the revolution.” 

June 27, 1960: United States explains the 
unusual precautions it has taken against il- 
legal air incursions from U.S, territory af- 
fecting Cuba. States that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment has shown no recognition of these 
efforts, has continued to picture the United 
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States as permitting and encouraging these 
incursions, and has never provided the 
United States with data which would aid in 
investigating the incursions. 

June 27, 1960: United States submits mem- 
orandum to the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee on provocative actions of the Cuban 
Government. Memorandum mentions La 
Coubre incident, Sea Poacher incident, air in- 
cursions, and false Cuban allegations of U.S. 
complicity in plot to invade Nicaragua. 

June 29, 1960: Cuban Government seizes 
Texaco and Esso refineries, on grounds that 
they had violated Cuban law in refusing to 
refine Soviet crude oil. As of this date, the 
oil companies had voluntarily financed over 
$50 million worth of crude oil imports for 
which the Cuban Government had refused to 
release dollars. 

July 3, 1960: Agrarian Reform Director 
Nufiez Jimenez states in East Berlin that 
Cuba desires relations not only with the So- 
viet Union but with all Socialist countries. 

July 3, 1960: U.S. Congress gives President 
authority to reduce import quota on Cuban 
sugar. 
July 3, 1960: Jose Miró Cardona, Ambassa- 
dor-designate to the United States, resigns, 
stating that “the ideological differences be- 
tween the plans of the Government * * * 
and my conscience were impossible to re- 
solve.” He takes asylum in the Argentine 
Embassy. 

July 5, 1960: United States protests seizure 
of U.S.-owned oil refineries as arbitrary, in- 
equitable, and contrary to Cuban law, and 
expresses the hope that the Cuban Govern- 
ment will rescind these actions. 

July 6, 1960: Cuban Government passes na- 
tionalization law, authorizing nationaliza- 
tion of U.S.-owned property through expro- 
priation. Authorizes payment to be made 
from fund to be derived from receipts from 
annual purchases of Cuban sugar over 3 mil- 
lion tons, at price of at least 5.75 cents a 
pound. Payment to be in 30-year bonds at 
2-percent interest. 

July 6, 1960: President Eisenhower, “with 
the most genuine regret,” orders a cut of 
700,000 tons in Cuba’s 1960 sugar quota, on 
grounds that Cuban commitments to pay for 
Soviet goods with Cuban sugar have raised 
serious doubts as to whether the United 
States can depend on Cuba as a source of 
sugar. 

July 7, 1960; Prime Minister Castro says 
that the United States acted in a “frenzy of 
impotence and hatred * * * in a fit of rage” 
in cutting the sugar quota, but defies the 
United States and says that his revolution 
will triumph. 

July 9, 1960: Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
states that the U.S.S.R. is “raising its voice 
and extending a helpful hand to the people 
of Cuba * *. Speaking figuratively, in 
case of necessity, Soviet artillerymen can 
support the Cuban people with rocket fire.” 

July 9, 1960: President Eisenhower says 
that Khrushchev’s statement underscores the 
close ties that have developed between the 
Soviet and Cuban Governments. 

July 10, 1960: Prime Minister Castro de- 
votes an entire speech to expressing satisfac- 
tion at the support offered Cuba by the 
Soviet Union and to attaching what he de- 
scribes as the aggressive policies of the 
United States. 

July 10, 1960: National Bank President 
Guevara states that Cuba is defended by the 
Soviet Union, “the greatest military power 
in history.” 

July 10, 1960: President Dorticos hails “the 
message of solidarity spoken by the Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Union and coming to 
us in our most difficult hour.” 

July 16, 1960: U.S. protests nationaliza- 
tion law of July 6 as discriminatory, arbitrary 
and confiscatory. 

July 21, 1960: Cuban press reports Armed 
Forces Minister Raul Castro stating in Mos- 
cow that Cuba “is grateful for political and 
moral support from the Soviet Union.” 
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July 23, 1960: Cuba signs a 5-year trade 
and payment agreement with Communist 
China, calling for Chinese Communist pur- 
chase of 500,000 tons of Cuban sugar in each 
of the next 5 years. 

July 30, 1960: National Bank President 
Guevara states that the U.S.S.R., Communist 
China, and other Socialist countries are 
Cuba’s friends. 

August 1, 1960: United States submits doc- 
ument to the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee entitled “Responsibility of Cuban 
Government for Increased International 
Tensions in the Hemisphere.” Document 
deals principally with the relations between 
Cuba and the Sino-Soviet bloc, and the 
emergence of a dictatorial pattern of political 
control in Cuba. Document states that the 
Cuban Government has taken discrimina- 
tory actions against the property of U.S. 
citizens in Cuba valued at over $850 million, 
and that no effort has been made by the 
Cuban Government to assure them any- 
thing approaching adequate compensation. 

August 6, 1960: Under authority of the 
nationalization law, Cuba  nationalizes 
through forced expropriation the properties 
of 26 companies wholly or partially owned by 
US. citizens. The United States protests this 
action on August 8. 

August 6, 1960: Armed Forces Minister 
Raul Castro says Cuba is grateful for Soviet 
support, and that U.S. aid always has 
attached, while aid from the Soviet Union 
is disinterested. 

August 7, 1960: Prime Minister Castro 
justifies the confiscation of the investments 
of U.S, citizens in Cuba by accusing the 
United States of “economic aggression” in 
reducing Cuba’s sugar quota. 

August 10, 1960: United States issues 23- 
page document containing evidence of the 
aggressive intent of the Cuban government 
in its discriminatory trade and financial 
policies, and its confiscation of the property 
of U.S. citizens. Estimates the value of con- 
fiscated U.S. property at about $1 billion. 
States that the backlog of payments due to 
U.S. exporters because of the failure of Cuban 
authorities to make the necessary foreign 
exchange available is over $100 million. 
States that about one-half of U.S. invest- 
ments had been seized before any change 
was made in the Cuban sugar quota. 

Document states that property seized under 
nationalization law of July 6 covers only the 
most recent cases of the arbitrary taking of 
such property without prompt, adequate, and 
effective compensation. In prior cases, start- 
ing in June 1959, the Cuban government has 
shown little or no consideration for the 
rights guaranteed property owners under the 
laws of Cuba. It has seized and occupied 
lands and buildings of U.S. citizens, confis- 
cated and removed equipment, confiscated 
and removed cattle from the pastures of 
owners, seized timberland resources, plowed 
under productive pastures without the con- 
sent of owners, and arbitrarily moved fences 
and boundaries. In many cases no inventory 
was taken at the time of seizure nor receipt 
provided, nor indication given that any pay- 
ment would be made. The value of American 
owned property affected by such acts is esti- 
mated at $350 million. 

August 13, 1960: Commerce Minister 
Cepero Bonilla declares that for the coming 
year “it would be much more advantageous 
to Cuba if the United States did not buy a 
single grain of sugar.” 

August 16, 1960: Cuban press reports on 
message from Prime Minister Castro to 
Premier Khrushchev, expressing thanks “for 
the support of the Soviet people, which is 
irrefutable proof that the peoples fighting 
for their independence are not alone in their 
struggle.” 

August 24, 1960: Prime Minister Castro 
charges the United States with supporting 
counterrevolutionaries and states that Cuba 
will be friends with the Soviets and the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 
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August 29, 1960: The Foreign Ministers 
of the American Republics, meeting at San 
Jose, Costa Rica, approve Declaration of San 
Jose, stating that the acceptance by an 
American state of extracontinental interven- 
tion endangers American solidarity and se- 
curity. They also create an ad hoc good 
offices committee to help settle controversies 
between governments in the Americas. 

August 29, 1960: Prime Minister Castro re- 
peats charges of United States aggression 
against Cuba and says he will not renounce 
Soviet support. 

September 2: In reply to the Declaration of 
San Jose, Prime Minister Castro presents 
“Declaration of Habana,” which bitterly at- 
tacks the United States and the OAS, de- 
nounces United States intervention in Latin 
America, accepts offer of assistance from the 
Soviet Union, and denies that the Soviet 
Union or Communist China have interven- 
tionist intentions in the Western Hemisphere. 
States Cuba will establish relations with the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

September 12, 1960: United States offers 
to present its charges for examination by the 
good offices committee created August 29, 
and express the hope that the Cuban gov- 
ernment will cooperate. 

September 15, 1960: Cuba and Hungary 
sign trade and payments agreements. 

September 17, 1960: Under authority of the 
nationalization law, Cuba nationalizes 3 
U.S.-owned banks through forced expropria- 
tion. United States protests on Septem- 
ber 29. 

September 18, 1960: National Bank Presi- 
dent Guevara accuses the United States of 
aggression and genocide. Says that Cuba has 
received arms from Czechoslovakia and is 
expecting many more from any power that 
will sell them. 

September 23, 1960: Cuba and North 
Korea establish diplomatic relations. 

September 26, 1960: Prime Minister Castro 
makes series of untrue and distorted allega- 
tions against the United States at the U.N. 
General Assembly. 

September 30, 1960: Communist Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai states that “in the 
event of necessity the Chinese government 
and people will give all possible support and 
aid to the Cuban people.” 

October 7, 1960: Cuba and Bulgaria sign 
trade and payments agreements. 

October 12, 1960: United States submits 
document to the U.N. Secretary General 
entitled “Facts Concerning Relations Be- 
tween Cuba and the United States,” reply- 
ing to Prime Minister Castro’s allegations of 
September 26. 

October 13, 1960: Unidentified men raid 
the Cuban consulate general in Miami. 
Cuban Government states that the attack 
was permitted with the “suspicious indiffer- 
ence” and the “manifest collusion of the 
American authorities” and that the identi- 
ties of those responsible are known to the 
authorities. 

October 19, 1960: United States prohibits 
exports to Cuba except for nonsubsidized 
foodstuffs, medicines and medical supplies, 
to defend the legitimate economic interests 
of the people of the United States against 
the discriminatory, aggressive, and injurious 
economic policies of the Castro regime. 

October 24, 1960: Under authority of the 
nationalization law, Cuba nationalizes 
through forced expropriation 166 properties 
wholly or partially owned by U.S. citizens. 
United States protests on November 19. 

October. 26, 1960: Cuba and Rumania 
establish diplomatic relations and sign trade 
and. technical assistance agreements. 

October 27, 1960: United States rejects 
“emphatically and categorically” the Cuban 
protest of October 13. States that the United 
States does not condone the violation of its 
laws by anyone, that it makes every effort 
to prevent such violations, that an investiga- 
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tion into the incident is continuing and that 
the United States has told the Miami police 
of the need for special police protection for 
the consulate general. 

October 28, 1960: United States reiterates 
September 12 offer to cooperate with good 
offices committee and expresses hope that 
committee will carry out its mission 
promptly. 

November 14, 1960: Cuban Government re- 
jects the United States statements of Octo- 
ber 27 as mendacious and detrimental” and 
refers to an “alliance” between the execu- 
tioners of the Cuban people and the United 
States Government. 

November 18, 1960: United States states 
that at least 12 Soviet ships have delivered 
arms and ammunition to Cuba since July 
1960 and that Soviet bloc arms provided to 
Cuba amount to at least 28,000 tons. 

December 2, 1960: Cuba and North Vietnam 
establish diplomatic relations. 

December 9, 1960: Cuba and Outer Mon- 
golia establish diplomatic relations. 

December 11, 1960: National Bank Presi- 
dent Guevara expresses wholehearted sup- 
port for the December 6 statement of the 
Congress of 81 Communist Parties which met 
in Moscow, and states that Cuba “should 
follow the example of peaceful development 
set by the Soviet Union.” 

December 15, 1960: Cuba and Albania 
establish diplomatic relations. 

December 16, 1960: President Eisenhower 
fixes the Cuban sugar quota at zero for the 
first quarter of 1961. 

December 17, 1960: Cuba and Hungary es- 
tablish diplomatic relations. 

December 19, 1960: Cuba and the Soviet 
Union sign joint communique through which 
Cuba openly alines itself with the domestic 
and foreign policies of the Soviet Union and 
indicates its solidarity with the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. 

January 2, 1961: Cuba holds military 
parade. Many Soviet and bloc arms dis- 
played, including tanks, assault guns and 
field guns. Prime Minister Castro says this 
represents only a “small part” of the arms 
which Cuba has received from the bloc. 

January 2, 1961: Prime Minister Castro 
demands that the U.S. Embassy in Havana 
be reduced to 11 officials within 48 hours. 

January 3, 1961: United States terminates 
diplomatic and consular relations with Cuba 
in view of Castro’s demand of January 2, 
which placed crippling limitations on the 
ability of the United States to carry out 
normal diplomatic and consular functions. 
Cuba turns over its diplomatic and consular 
affairs to the Embassy of Czechoslovakia in 
Washington. 

February 23, 1961: Armed Forces Minister 
Raul Castro declares that the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic has sent Cuba hundreds of 
machineguns. 

March 31, 1961: President Kennedy fixes 
the Cuban sugar quota at zero for 1961. 

April 3, 1961: The United States issues 
“Cuba” pamphlet, expressing determination 
to support future democratic governments 
in Cuba to help the Cuban people achieve 
freedom, democracy, and social justice, and 
calling on the Castro regime to sever its 
links with the international Communist 
movement, 

April 3, 1961: Department states in “Cuba” 
pamphlet that since mid-1960 more than 
30,000 tons of arms, with an estimated value 
of $50 million, have arrived in Cuba from 
beyond the Iron Curtain; that the Cuban 
armed forces are dependent on the Soviet 
bloc for the maintenance of their armed 
power; that Soviet and Czech military ad- 


visers and technicians have accompanied the 


flow of arms; that Cubans have gone to 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union for 
training as jet pilots, ground maintenance 
crews, and artillerymen; and that Cuba has, 
except for the United States, the largest 
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ground forces in the hemisphere, at least 
10 times as large as those maintained by 
previous Cuban Governments, including that 
of Batista. 

April 16, 1961: Prime Minister Castro de- 
scribes his regime as socialist. 

April 17-19, 1961: Cuban patriots fail in 
attempt to redeem the independence of their 
homeland. 

April 20, 1961: President Kennedy states 
that any unilateral American intervention 
would have been contrary to our traditions 
and to our international obligations, but that 
we do not intend to abandon Cuba. 

April 21, 1961: Cuba votes with the Soviet 
bloc on almost every major international 
issue during the 15th General Assembly of 
the United Nations, which ran from Sep- 
tember 20 to December 20, 1960, and March 
7 to April 21, 1961. 

April 30, 1961: Minister of Industries 
Ernesto Guevara declares that the Castro 
movement was “the first socialist revolution 
in Latin America.” 

May 1, 1961: Prime Minister Castro speaks 
of “our socialist revolution” and says that 
a new “socialist constitution” will be pre- 
pared for Cuba. 

July 26, 1961: Prime Minister Castro an- 
nounces formation of Integrated Revolu- 
tionary Organizations (ORI) as the precursor 
of the United Party of the Socialist Revolu- 
tion, to be the only party in Cuba. 

September 20, 1961: Soviet-Cuban com- 
munique proclaims “identity of positions of 
the Soviet Union and Cuba on all the in- 
ternational questions that were discussed.” 

October 2, 1961: Chinese-Cuban commu- 
nique proclaims complete agreement between 
the Cuban and Chinese Communist regimes 
on “the current international situation and 
the question of further developing friend- 
ship and cooperation.” 

December 2, 1961: Prime Minister Castro 
states: I believe absolutely in Marxism 
* + + I am a Marxist-Leninist and will be 
a Marxist-Leninist until the last day of 
my life.” He admits that he hid his true 
political ideology during his revoluntionary 
struggle because he felt that “if we, when 
we began to have strength, had been known 
as people of very radical ideas, unquestion- 
ably all the social classes that are making 
war on us would have been doing so from 
that time on.” 

December 6, 1961: United States submits 
document to the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee entitled “The Castro Regime in 
Cuba,” containing information on Cuba's ties 
with the Sino-Soviet bloc and her threat 
to independent governments in the Western 
Hemisphere, 

December 20, 1961: Cuba votes with Soviet 
bloc on 33 out of 37 major issues in 16th 
session of U.N. General Assembly. 

January 14, 1962: The Inter-American 
Peace Committee reports that Cuba’s con- 
nections with the Sino-Soviet bloc are in- 
compatible with inter-American treaties, 
principles, and standards. 

January 31, 1962: The Foreign Ministers of 
the American Republics, meeting at Punta 
del Este, declare that as a consequence of its 
public alinement with the international 
Communist movement, the present Marxist- 
Leninist government of Cuba is excluded 
from participation in the inter-American 
system. 

March 27, 1962: United States states that 
Sino-Soviet bloc has furnished about $100 
million worth of military equipment and 
technical services to Cuba and that several 
hundred Cuban military personnel have re- 
ceived training, including pilot training, in 
the bloc. Arms include 5 to 75 Mig jet fight- 
ers; 150 to 250 tanks; 50 to 100 assault guns; 
500 to 1,000 field artillery; 500 to 1,000 anti- 
aircraft artillery; 500 mortars; 200,000 small 
arms; and some patrol vessels and torpedo 
boats. No evidence of missiles, missile 
bases, or bombers. 
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MORSE FORMULA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as many 
of my colleagues in the Senate know, I 
have, since my first term in the Senate 
during the 80th Congress, steadfastly at- 
tempted to protect the public interest in 
the disposition of surplus Government 
property through adding to proposed leg- 
islation what is generally termed “the 
Morse formula” amendment. 

I am frank to say that I have not al- 
ways been successful in my efforts, but 
I think the record will show that I have 
tried hard to achieve success. 

On August 9, I engaged in friendly col- 
loquy and debate with the distinguished 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL] about the Morse formula in 
connection with its application to a bill 
he was then pressing to have adopted. 
During that discussion he cited certain 
bills which passed the Senate without 
having had attached to them this provi- 
sion. He had obtained his information 
from the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, as is per- 
fectly proper. That is the reason why 
the Service was established. The tabu- 
lation showed 11 bills approved in the 
Senate without the Morse formula. The 
full summaries of these bills prepared 
by the Reference Service on September 
4, 1962, further indicate that as to 6 of 
these bills, I took the floor to announce 
my judgment that the legislation fully 
complied with the Morse formula, and 
that the Government and the taxpayer 
received fair value for the property which 
the bills sought to convey. 

It is regrettable that the Legislative 
Reference Service did not see fit ap- 
parently in its August 9, 1962, report to 
take note of what the record and its 
own September 4, 1962, report fully 
showed in regard to those 6 bills, name- 
ly that in 6 of the 11 cases there was a 
floor discussion and explanation of the 
fact that the Morse formula require- 
ments were achieved. 

I have also used the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service to obtain information 
many times in the past and I hope to 
do so often in the future. But, since I 
believe that for the sake of future dis- 
cussions in the Senate when this question 
may again arise it will be helpful to have 
available a full compilation of Morse 
formula legislation, I asked the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library to 
compile for me a memorandum of all 
legislation from the 80th through the 
86th Congress to which the Morse for- 
mula would be applicable. 

This tabulation indicates that since 
1947, the Morse formula has been ap- 
plied to 436 pieces of legislation which 
sought to convey real estate or personal 
property belonging to the Government 
and the taxpayers of the United States. 
The history of these 436 bills does not 
tell the whole story, however, since they 
are only the bills which eventually were 
enacted into law. The Library of Con- 
gress memorandum does not go into the 
area of bills which were withdrawn or 
were never offered because of the pres- 
ence and potential application of the 
Morse formula. At any rate, it is inter- 
esting to do a little arithmetic with re- 
gard to these 436 bills. 
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As to real estate alone, these bills 
sought to convey real property of the 
United States estimated at approximate- 
ly 568,811 acres. This amounts to about 
888 square miles or more than two-thirds 
of the total area of the State of Rhode 
Island. Included within this 888-square- 
mile area has been land of modest value 
such as 462 acres of Alaskan land valued 
at $1.25 an acre. There has also been 
some extremely valuable land, such as 
0.86 acre of land at Palm Beach, Fla., 
which was valued at $18,750. Some 
of this land has contained valuable 
improvements such as observation tow- 
ers, lighthouses, and pumping stations. 
In 1960, during the 86th Congress, it was 
necessary to apply the Morse formula 
to a bill which would have granted 442 
acres in the most expensive section of 
Washington, D.C., opposite the British 
Embassy, to the Congressional Wives 
Club for a clubhouse of their own. After 
I insisted, on the floor of the Senate that 
the Congress should require payments of 
the full rental value to the U.S. Treasury, 
this bill was withdrawn. Consequently, 
this 44 acres remains part of a beautiful 
Federal park which all the taxpayers 
of the United States can enjoy when 
they come to Washington, D.C. 

The so-called Morse formula, as it has 
evolved, has come to apply to all prop- 
erty interests, real, personal, and mixed, 
which belong to the Federal Government 
and the taxpayers of this Nation. Re- 
cent application of it has even extended 
to a fishing vessel which is the property 
of the U.S. Government. 

Getting out my pencil and doing a 
little calculating on the basis of this 
Legislative Reference Service memoran- 
dum, it appears that averaging on the 
basis of the stated value of acreage in the 
memorandum, the Morse formula has 
resulted in a return to the U.S. Treasury 
of at least $439,706,000. 

Again this does not tell the whole 
story. In 98 cases in this memorandum, 
neither the value nor the acreage of the 
property involved is stated, so interpola- 
tion is required. Further, there is no 
accounting of the legislation which has 
been rejected, or not offered because of 
the possibility applying the formula. IfI 
were pressed for an estimate of the addi- 
tional amount involved, I might, on the 
basis of my 18 years of experience in this 
body, estimate it to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $150 million, although this can- 
not be stated with exactness. 

Scores of these bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress every year. They pro- 
pose to give away Federal land, or in 
some cases Federal buildings, Federal 
equipment, and Federal property. Near- 
ly always, the property in question is not 
being used at the time by the Federal 
Government. But this does not make it 
any the less valuable. 

If the Government has no need for it, 
and the local community or State agency 
or private organization does have a need 
for it, then I am perfectly favorable to 
its transfer, but certainly not for no price 
at all. We do not expect owners of valu- 
able private property to give what they 
have away for nothing. Why in the 
world anyone expects the American tax- 
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payers to give away their property for 
nothing is hard to understand. 

The origin of applying the so-called 
Morse formula is quite illuminating. 
Back in 1947, the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee received 
word from the War Assets Administra- 
tion that that agency had received more 
than 100 requests for the free transfer of 
surplus military equipment that was left 
over from World War II. The War As- 
sets Administration estimated that the 
property requested ranged in value be- 
tween $275 and $300 million. 

The chairman acted promptly and in- 
troduced Senate Concurrent Resolution 
31 of the 80th Congress, requesting the 
military departments and the War As- 
sets Administration to delay the disposal 
of surplus lands and permanent struc- 
tures and to report their locations, de- 
scription, and fair market value to the 
Armed Services Committees of the U.S. 
Congress. 

As a result, the chairman set up an 
investigating committee composed of 
myself, Senator Robertson, of Wyoming, 
and Senator Byrp of Virginia. We held 
hearings on February 16 and 17 and 
March 2, 3, and 8, of 1948, and after we 
had heard the evidence, wrote a report 
r made recommendations to the Sen- 
ate. 

Our report recommended, on the basis 
of our study, that the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 be amended to require the 
following: 

First. That conveyances to States and 
local governments for public parks and 
recreational areas shall be at at 50 per- 
cent of fair market value. 

Second. That conveyances for histori- 
cal monuments of Federal property shall 
be without monetary consideration. 

Third. That the United States reserve 
valuable rights in connection with this 
property, such as reversionary and other 
interests as conditions upon any trans- 
fers. 

Our recommendations were in the 
form of a bill, S. 2277, which became 
Public Law 616 of the 80th Congress 
on June 10, 1948. This legislative for- 
mula became accepted and was extended 
in 1949, to the General Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act, section 602(a) 
of Public Law 152, 81st Congress. 

Therefore, this formula which was de- 
vised by our committee, was enacted 
into law and applies to every transfer 
of property which is undertaken by the 
General Services Administration, or any 
related agency concerned with either the 
Surplus Property Acts, relating to mili- 
tary property, or the General Property 
and Administrative Services Act, relating 
to Government property generally. 

From time to time since 1948, ques- 
tions have arisen as to why it is neces- 
sary for the Senator from Oregon to 
take the floor and apply or insist on 
compliance with this formula, if it is 
already part of legislation and has the 
force of law. 

The answer to this is that every piece 
of special legislation relating to the con- 
veyance of land stands on an equal foot- 
ing legally with the original legislation. 
No Congress can bind its successor and 
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therefore a bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of land would and does override 
the General Property Act or any other 
legislation that can be put on the books. 

In addition to the estimate that in 
round numbers the Morse formula has 
made a saving of $500 million for the 
taxpayers, in respect to 888 square miles 
of land, or 568,811 acres, plus the esti- 
mate of an additional $150 million al- 
ready referred to by the senior Senator 
from Oregon, many more millions of 
dollars have been saved to the taxpayers 
as a result of the fact that the principle 
of the Morse formula became a part of 
the Federal Property and Administra- 
trative Services Act and is binding, as 
far as departmental action is concerned, 
on the General Services Administration 
in carrying out the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act. 

We have no way of knowing how many 
millions of dollars of savings have re- 
sulted from the adoption of the amend- 
ment to the General Property Act which 
I authored and which was supported by 
former Senator Robertson of Wyoming 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. It was added as an amendment 
to the Surplus Property Act and was 
adopted in 1948. However, my estimate 
is that well over a total of $900 million 
has been saved to the taxpayers of this 
country as a result of my insistence upon 
the application of the Morse formula 
to so-called special legislation and the 
application of the formula now as a part 
of the General Property Act by the agen- 
cies of Government that have the admin- 
istrative responsibility of carrying out 
the provisions of legislation over which 
they have jurisdiction. 

Also, I may say for the benefit of the 
Library of Congress and its Legislative 
Reference Service, and for the benefit of 
the Senator from California [Mr. KUCH- 
EL] and my other colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, that there has never been a bill 
passed by the Senate while the senior 
Senator from Oregon has been on the 
floor of the Senate, that violated the 
Morse formula to which I did not ob- 
ject. 

I have already referred to the 11 bills 
that the Library of Congress reported to 
the Senator from California [Mr. KUCH- 
EL] as allegedly having passed the Sen- 
ate, as not including the Morse formula, 
when the principle of the Morse formula 
was, in fact, involved. I have already 
stated that the Library of Congress was 
dead wrong and it listed six of those bills 
as having passed the Senate without the 
Morse formula, when in fact the Morse 
formula was involved. 

The Recorp and the September 1962 
memorandum by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service shows that in the case 
of six of the bills there was a discussion 
of the Morse formula, in which the senior 
Senator from Oregon made clear that 
the Federal Government was getting 
value equal to the 50 percent of the ap- 
praised market value in connection with 
each one of those bills. 

As to the other bills, it is not the fault 
of the Senator from Oregon if he is away 
from the Senate on official business when 
a bill which violates the Morse formula 
is called up, and the Senator from Ore- 
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gon is not even aware of either the bill 
or the fact that it will be called up. I 
merely say that, in my judgment, the 
leadership of the Senate, knowing of the 
record that the senior Senator from 
Oregon has made on this very important 
principle of protecting the economic in- 
terests of the taxpayers, should not al- 
low a bill to come up if it knows that 
the bill violates the Morse formula. 

I repeat, for the benefit of the Library 
of Congress, the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], and other Sen- 
ators, that I have never knowingly or in- 
tentionally permitted a bill to pass the 
Senate on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar or on motion, in violation of the 
Morse formula without arguing against 
the passage of such a bill. 

When a special bill which violates the 
Morse formula is called up, it becomes 
necessary for me to take the floor of 
the Senate when such a bill makes its 
appearance and take action to make 
certain that the formula created by our 
committee is written into each of the 
special bills. During the 80th Congress 
there developed more or less of an un- 
derstanding among us that the then 
junior Senator from Oregon would fight 
this battle on the floor of the Senate, 
and I have been doing it ever since, for 
14 years now. 

During this decade and a half, the 
formula has developed and been refined. 
Its basic tenets have been expanded so 
that now in addition to the provision 
for the free conveyance of property for 
historical monuments and the provision 
for payment of 50 percent of fair market 
value by the State and local govern- 
ments for public parks and recreational 
areas, there is added a provision that 
conveyances to Government units for 
commercial operations or any convey- 
ance to private individuals or organi- 
zations for profitable purposes, shall re- 
quire a payment to the Treasury of the 
full 100 percent market value of the 
property at the time of the conveyance. 

In addition, provision for such inter- 
ests as mineral rights, rights of concur- 
rent use and other valuable legal inter- 
ests have become part of the formula. 

It has not always been easy to stand 
up in the Senate and oppose bills em- 
bodying projects which have a great deal 
of interest for the residents of a partic- 
ular State or locality and the sponsorship 
of esteemed colleagues in the Senate. 
These measures are often extremely 
popular with the State or locality, 
since there might be exceedingly valu- 
able property which would be enjoyed 
free of compensation if one of these bills 
became law. 

However, the Senator from Oregon is 
one person who believes that the prop- 
erty belonging to the U.S, taxpayer 
wherever he is situated is deserving of 
protection. It does not matter that in 
many of these bills the amount of prop- 
erty involved is quite small. In the 
words of Robbie Burns, “many a mickle 
makes a muckle.” As we have seen the 
mickles“ have added up over the past 
14 years to an area more than two-thirds 
the size of Rhode Island. 

If this property had been transferred 
away from Federal ownership without 
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compensation, it is quite iikely that there 
would be even more legislation intro- 
duced to confer similar benefits on other 
localities, and the amount of the tax- 
payers which would be given away in 
this fashion, might soon reach dizzying 
proportions. 

In recognition of this, a good many 
Members of this body have extended the 
utmost cooperation in introducing legis- 
lation with the Morse formula already 
written in. In other cases, after the 
applicability of the formula is brought 
to their attention, they have been most 
cooperative in consenting to amend- 
ments to this effect. Many Members 
have said to me “Well, of course, I 
should like to get this particular piece 
of property for a city in my State, or for 
a county, or for the State itself, without 
charge. But if you will be consistent 
and insist upon an application uni- 
formly of the Morse formula, I cannot 
object to the soundness of the principle 
for which you are standing, and I will 
go along.” 

On one occasion that I recall, when I 
blocked a bill which would have allowed 
the city of Detroit to obtain without 
charge Government property worth 
many, many millions of dollars, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, who was then Ar- 
thur Vandenburg, came up to me and 
said, “WAYNE, I hope you never give up 
your fight on the Morse formula. I hope 
you never relinquish the Morse formula 
to any Senator. Although I tried to get 
this bill through because the city of 
Detroit wanted it, I want you to know 
that I am glad you made the fight and 
won.” 

Within the limits of human fraility, 
I have without exception, stood my 
ground. I have insisted upon the appli- 
cation of this formula no matter how 
small or how deserving the case. I have 
applied the formula uniformly to every 
proposal involving the State of Oregon, 
in the same way as I have with bills in- 
volving any other State of the Union. 

Over the years, I have found that most 
people even the local delegations who 
wanted their bills passed would come to 
understand the fairness of the principle 
of this formula. When they have found 
that this is an economy measure and is 
saving the Treasury and the taxpayers 
of the United States hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, they are willing to join 
in supporting the principle. 

The principle does not always get sus- 
tained, because a simple majority vote in 
the Senate can defeat it, and it may 
sometimes be knocked out in the House 
of Representatives or in the conference 
between the Senate and House. How- 
ever, in almost every instance, as the 
Legislative Reference Service memoran- 
dum states, the Morse formula stands 
the test and those interested in acquiring 
Federal property have to pay a fair com- 
pensation, 

I think I would be justified in saying, 
from the box score involving the 447 
measures which we considered in this 
discussion, that the application of this 
formula may be assuming the status of 
a custom in the Senate. I should be 
very happy to see it become a custom and 
institution of this body. If we add the 
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$300 million of original war surplus 
property and the estimated $440 million 
involved in bills that have become law 
subject to the formula and the perhaps 
$150 million that has been saved in con- 
nection with legislation that has not be- 
come law, it appears that this custom 
has resulted in savings to the taxpayer 
of nearly $900 million in 14 years. On 
the basis of this history, I believe that 
universal acceptance of this formula 
would in the future be greatly to the 
benefit of the people of the United States. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandums and compilation I re- 
quested from the Legislative Reference 
Service dated September 4, 1962, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 
There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and compilation were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., September 4, 1962. 
To: Hon. WAYNE MORSE. 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Public property, Morse formula. 

This will refer to your inquiry relating to 
a memorandum listing acts of the 83d 
through 86th Congresses, with certain in- 
formation relating to Senate passage—con- 
veying, selling, or donating Federal property 
to political divisions or individuals. An at- 
tempt is made in the following report to 
give the following information regarding 
such acts: (1) A brief summary of the act; 
(2) the purposes of the act; (3) the amount 
of property involved, if given; (4) the 
amount of consideration, if any; (5) the 
citation to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Sen- 
ate passage; and (6) the public or private 
law number, if enacted. 

An overwhelming number of such acts 
retain many U.S. interests, such as rever- 
sionary rights, restrictions, etc., for which no 
attempt has been made to list in this report. 
Almost all of such acts were passed by the 
Senate on the call of the calendar. Acts 
which had rollcall votes or division votes in 
the Senate are noted. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
information listed relating to consideration 
provided or the Morse formula relates to 
Senate passage only, and does not neces- 
sarily relate to the enacted version of the 
acts, but a spot check reveals that for the 
most part the Senate passed version was re- 
tained in the enacted acts. 

No attempt has been made to include in 
this report acts relating to transactions re- 
garding tribal lands held in trust for In- 
dians; however, acts conveying, granting, or 
donating public lands, etc., to Indians are 
included. 

Enclosed also we are sending a report con- 
taining the requested information relating 
to the Kuchel memo which appears on page 
16057, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for August 9, 
1962. 

Grover S. WILLIAMS, 
Legislative Attorney. 
REQUESTED INFORMATION RELATING TO ACTS 

CONTAINED IN THE KUCHEL MEMO, DAILY 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, AuGusT 9, 1962, 

Pace 16057 
(By Grover S Williams, legislative attorney, 

American Law Division, September 4, 1962) 

H.R. 163, 83d Congress (Public Law No. 
145; 67 Stat. 185): Provides for the convey- 
ance of certain lands in Monroe County, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas. 

In this bill there is involved 28 small 
parcels of lang aggregating about 7 acres. 
The land in question, together with con- 
siderable areas of other land was originally 
given to the United States without consid- 
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eration by the State of Arkansas in order to 
create the White River National Wildlife 
Refuge. 

Mr. Butler of Nebraska stated (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 7, p. 8949) that the 
land in question was of no use to the United 
States for the purpose conveyed and that 
could see no conflict between the bill and the 
Morse formula, Also Mr, Hendrickson stated 
that he could see no application of the 
Morse formula to the bill (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 7, p. 8949). 

The act provides for conveyance without 
consideration. No stated value of the land 
is found, the bill passed the Senate on July 
16, 1953 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 99, pt. 7, 
p. 8949), under the call of the calendar. No 
rollcall votes were taken by the Senate on the 
bill. 

S. 122, 83d Congress (Public Law No. 155; 
67 Stat. 203): Directs the conveyance of 
certain property to the city of Rupert, Idaho. 

This conveyance relates to three tracts of 
land totaling 9.6 acres. Two of the tracts 
were donated to the city of Rupert in 1906 
for public purposes and it is stated that the 
main purpose of this bill in regard to these 
tracts is to clear title. Senator Morse stated 
(CONGRESSIONA‘. RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 6, p. 8476) 
that the Government was losing nothing on 
the conveyance of these tracts since they were 
conveyed in 1906 without consideration. 

On one tract the Government had en- 
acted some houses which cost $42,000 and 
when Senator Morse was assured that the 
houses were not to be conveyed to the city 
he announced no objection to the two tracts 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 6, p. 8476) . 

As to the third tract of which it was stated 
to be only a drainage ditch Senator Morse 
stated that he had no objection because he 
thought it should belong to the city so as 
to relieve the U.S. Government of any ex- 
pense in connection with its upkeep. Sen- 
ator Morse did not apply the formula. The 
full explanation as to why the formula is not 
violated is explained by Senator Morse (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 6, pp. 8475- 
8477). The bill passed the Senate on July 10, 
1953 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 6, p. 
8477), on call of the calendar. No rollcall 
votes were taken by the Senate. 

H.R. 8038, 83d Congress (Public Law No. 
652; 68 Stat. 790): Authorizes the convey- 
ance of certain lands to the Hot Springs 
School District and to Garland County for 
school purposes. 

Senate Report No. 1939, page 1, states that 
the property involved in this bill is approxi- 
mately 35 acres of land which was originally 
donated to the United States for public 
health purposes but is no longer used for 
those p No statement is found re- 
lating to the value of the lands but the 
report does state that the United States 
erected several buildings on the land which 
are badly in need of repair which would cost 
some $150,000 for repairs alone. 

The act provides for conveyance without 
consideration but permits the Secretary of 
the Interior to retain any such buildings on 
the land required by the United States for 
park purposes. 

The bill passed the Senate on August 11, 
1954 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 100, pt. 11, 
p. 14012), on a call of the calendar. No roll- 
call votes were taken on the measure by the 
Senate. 

S. 3187, 83d Congress (Public Law No. 708; 
68 Stat. 969): Authorizes the United States 
to quitclaim all of its rights, title, and in- 
terest in and to certain lands in Arizona. 

The rights and interests in this act involve 
certain rights-of-way and relate to the Salt 
River project constructed pursuant to a con- 
tract dated June 25, 1904, between the United 
States and the Salt River Valley Water Users 
Association. 

In 1917 there was a contract signed which 
purported to give these rights-of-way to the 
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Salt River Valley Water Users Association 
(S. Rept. No. 2025, p. 2). However, some 
local title companies apparently feel that 
title to such rights-of-way may still be in- 
vested in the United States despite the 1917 
contract. The committee stated that it felt 
that the United States had no real interest 
in these lands and that it would be helpful 
to local parties to quitclaim such rights in 
this manner. 

No estimate is found giving any value to 
such rights, The bill passed the Senate on 
August 11, 1954 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
100, pt. 11, p. 14043), on the call of the calen- 
dar. No rollcall votes were taken by the 
Senate on the measure. No consideration was 
provided by the act, 

S. 266, 84th Congress (Public Law No. 177; 
69 Stat. 138): Authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to transfer certain property to 
the State of Wyoming for National Guard 
purposes. 

The property involved by this bill con- 
sists of 5,780 acres including improvements. 
No statements are found stating the value 
of the property, The bill provides that the 
property shall be used for National Guard 
and other military purposes. 

No consideration is provided for by the 
measure. It passed the Senate on May 5, 
1955 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 101, pt. 5, 
p. 5740), on the call of the calendar. No roll- 
call votes were taken by the Senate on the 
measure. 

H.R. 727, 84th Congress (Public Law No. 
252; 69 Stat. 538) : Authorizes the conveyance 
of certain land to the Pecwan Union School 
District in California for use as the site for 
a school. 

The land involved in this act relates to 15 
acres of land of the Hoopa Valley Reservation 
in California. 

Senator Morse stated (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 101, pt. 9, p. 11806) that the Morse 
formula is inapplicable to this measure inas- 
much as the largest of the United States is in 
effect that of a trustee as the land involved 
is Indian lands. 

The act provides for conveyance without 
consideration but reserves mineral rights. 
No statement is found relating to the value 
of the lands. The bill passed the Senate 
on July 28, 1955 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
101, pt. 9, p. 11806), on the call of the calen- 
dar. No rollcall votes were taken by the 
Senate on the measure. 

S. 535, 84th Congress (Public Law No. 261; 
69 Stat. 543): Provides for the conveyance 
of certain lands to the State of North Dakota 
for a historic site. 

The property involved in this act consists 
of a 5-acre tract. No estimate of the value 
of this land is found. Senator Morse in a 
statement explained the reasons why the 
conveyance of this property is not in con- 
flict with the formula. The lands are classi- 
fied as tribal lands reserved for agency pur- 
poses. In legal effect, the tribe is the cestui 
que trust, and the United States is only 
the trustee. No lands of which the United 
States holds the ultimate beneficial interests 
art being conveyed. The Senate passed the 
bill on July 18, 1955 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 101, pt. 8, p. 10691). The statement by 
Senator Morse is found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 101, part 8, pages 10690, 10691. 
No rollcall votes were taken by the Senate on 
the measure, 

S. 2822, 84th Congress (Public Law No. 
572; 71 Stat. 256): Authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to transfer 9 acres of land to 
the school district No. 8, Mohave County, 
Ariz. 

The lands involved in this act are lands in 
the Hualapai Indian Reservation, Ariz. 
The lands are necessary for the erection of 
a school in the district. It is stated that 
the only interest that the United States has 
in the land is that of trustee for the Huala- 
pai Tribe of Indians. The school which is 
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to be erected will be made available to both 
Indians and non-Indians. The school which 
is to be erected will cost $129,000. No esti- 
mate is found giving the value of the lands. 

No consideration is provided. The Senate 
passed the bill on April 19, 1956 (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 102, pt. 5, p. 6618). No 
rolicall votes on the bill were taken by the 
Senate. 

S. 556, 85th Congress (Public Law No. 85- 
193; 71 Stat. 472): Provides for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States, situated in Clark County, Nev., to 
the State of Nevada for the use of the Nevada 
State Board of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners. 

The land involved in this act consists of 
1.93 acres. It is part of a 60-acre tract origi- 
nally donated to the Federal Government by 
the city of Las Vegas for use as a Fish and 
Wilidlife Service fish-culture station. The 
original conveyance contained a clause pro- 
viding for reversion to Las Vegas if the Fed- 
eral Government did not use the land for 
fish-culture purposes. Since the original 
conveyance was gratuitous and the Federal 
needs for the original purpose do not require 
the lands, Senator Morse stated (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 103, pt. 8, p. 10980) that 
the act is not in violation of the formula. 

No consideration is provided. No state- 
ment is found giving the value of the land. 
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The Senate passed the bill on July 8, 1957 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 103, pt. 8, p. 
10980). No rolicall votes on the bill were 
taken by the Senate. 

S. 999, 85th Congress (Public Law No. 85- 
205; 71 Stat. 479): Authorizes the Secretary 
of-the Interior to convey certain lands to 
the State of North Dakota for the use and 
benefit of the North Dakota State School of 
Science. 

In this act there is involved the convey- 
ance of 80.0637 acres of land. Senator 
Tour stated that the Indian Bureau placed 
a value of $250 an acre on the land involved. 
Senator Morse stated that the probable 
value of the land covered by the pending bill 
is somewhere between $15,000 and $20,000 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 103, pt. 6, p. 
7093) 

No monetary consideration is provided by 
the bill, but it does provide for 10 annual 
tuitions for the benefit of Indian children 
covering a period of 10 years which will have 
a total value of approximately $10,000. 

Senator Morse stated (CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, vol. 103, pt. 6, p. 7093) that the Federal 
Government has been adequately protected 
and will be getting a return for the land of 
approximately $10,000, which will be at least 
50 percent of its appraised fair market value, 
and possibly more; and that therefore the 
Morse formula is fully complied with. 
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Bill No. 


September 24 


The bill was passed by the Senate on May 
16, 1957 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 103, pt. 

p. 7093). No rollcall votes on the bill were 
taken by the Senate. 

H.R. 5270, 86th Congress (Public Law No. 
86-407; 74 Stat. 15): Authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the Metro- 
politan Water District of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, all rights, title, and interest of the 
United States in certain lands located in 
Salt Lake County, Utah. 

This act involves the conveyance of 7.7 
acres. It was originally donated by this 
water district to the Federal Government 
for use in connection with the construction 
of the aqueduct division of the Provo River 
Federal reclamation project. Now it is 
stated that the Federal Government does not 
need this land for the specific purpose in- 
tended when the land was conveyed. 

The act provides for no consideration. 
Senator Morse stated (106 CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record 6623) that this bill is in conformity 
with the Morse formula because it seeks to 
carry out the intention underlying the orig- 
inal conveyance by the water district to the 
United States. 

No estimate of the value of the land is 
found. The Senate passed the bill on March 
28, 1960 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 106, pt. 
5. p. 6623). No rollcall votes were taken by 
the Senate on this measure. 


Description Purpose Amount involved Consideration (Morse formula) Law 

II. R 2036 | Authorizes the Secretary of Interior | Public --------| 34.5 acres with improve- | (8. 5 87 5 150) — Land was conveyed to 4579 | Public Law 
to convey certain lands to the State —— ited States in 1905. No consider- 25. 
of California. tion provided for in act. 

8 1292 | Authorizes the exchange of school e 98S AA SR (8. ea 8 was conveyed to Public Law 
lands for park lands in Virginia. nited States in 1933. No mone- 27. 

— . msideration provided. 

8 1545 | Authorizes the conveyance of certain Private 392 burial lots (8. Rept. 161)—$100 consideration and Private Law 
Government-ow: burial lots in provides for exchange of several lots 53. 
the 5 — of Columbia to a pri- accompanied by a release o: certaln 
vate ch . claims against the United 

8 1548 | Provides for exchange between the | Publlie 907 acres of U.S. lands | (S. Bes 1 an spe ee felt ant Public Law 
United States and Puerto Rico of valued at 8 ifference in value of land in 326. 
certain lands and interests. 6,500 acres o erto favor of Puerto Rico was not so bad 

Rico lands valued at as five parcels of these lands were set 
„202. aside for military use when Puerto 
ico was ceded to United States. 

8. 1525 | Authorizes the exchange of certain EA E 225 acres by United | (S. Rept. 164)—States that the ex- Publie Law 
lands by Secret: of Navy to States; 244 acres in change is of comparable value and 84. 
Tarrant County Water Control Texas. area, 

District in Texas, 

H.R 1561 | Authorizes the transfer of public | National Guard Oer ee Morse formula does not apply to Public Law 
property to the State of Tennessee. 99 solely ſor National 56. 

purposes, 

H.R. 4505 | Authorizes the sale of certain lands | Public...........-.-. A xe Seine of fair value, but not less Public Law 
to the State of Oklahoma, 8 to United States in acquir- 64. 

H. R 4730 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- — Se 0.1 of an acre......-..--- No try consideration provided Public Law 

in lands to the city of Cincin- but Senator Morse stated that the 81. 
nati, Ohio. formula was inapplicable and gave 
reasons, 
8. 630 | Authorizes the omens of certain | Publie_..-.........- S E Provides for an exchange of land of Public Law 
ds in Pennsylvan equal value 167. 
8. 894 8 for 805 sale of cortain lands | Private Several lot sss Proves that the sale be at the fair Not enacted, 
‘olo. marke 

H.R 4823 | Conveys certain lands to the State | Publ 160 acres............-.-.| Conveyance at the fair market value Public Law 

of Texas, but not less than cost of the United 122. 
States in acquiring such land. 

H. R 1528 | Authorizes the addition of lands to | Public and private. - 100 acres — lands are to be of approx- Public Law 
the Ap N Courthouse Na- imately equal value. 136. 
tional Historical Monument by 
exchange of lands. 

H.R, 3411 | Provides for Se exchange of certain | Public and private. - Several thousand square | Exchanged lands are to be of approxi- Public Law 
lands in Illinois, 4 mately equal value, 16. 

8. 2163 | Provides for the conveyance of o: ig TOEA 133 acres with improve- xchanged lands are to be equal in fair Public Law 
tain lands in North Carolina in ments, market value, 5 
exchange for other lands. 

8 1400 | Transfers reversionary rights of the | Private 45,001 acres.............. Without monetary consideration Private Law 
United States in a tract of land in 
North gr 

H.R 3380 | Authorizes the exchange of public | Public and private - 800 rag of public lands | Exchanged Mad must be of approxi- Public Law 
lands in Virginia, 1 ed A. of mate equal value, 144, 

— val 

H.R 163 | Provides for the conveyance of cer | Public.._.........-- — — No monetary consideration provided. Public Law 

tain lands to the State of Alabama. Lands were donated by the State of 145 
Arkansas t to the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1987 (S. Rept, 463). 

H.R. 5349 Provides for the conveyance of | Private 96 ares 88 upon the payment of the Private Law 
public land to private individuals, pe which the Government paid 

H. R. 947 | Authorizes the issuance of a 5 od et — a E S G ( (( Price not less than $1.25 an acre . -2-2-0 Private Law 
in-fee to certain lands 00, 


sippi to an individual, 
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8. 122 | Provides for the Jecreft of cor- | Public. ......------- rke soa plus improve- | No monetary consideration provita, Public Law 
tain property to the city of Rupert, but Senator Morse explained in de- 155. 

Idaho. — the formula is not appli- 

H.R, 4072 con — 2 iei LS AEA $300 or 8400 No monetary consideration Teoria Public Law 
ain , Ents w but Senator Morse asked thai 138. 
8 Boar ot e RECORD show that he voted ay. sp 

H.R. 3956 Sore, for the conveyance of cer- | Private 969 To be sold at appraised value 99 Private Law 
ees in New Mexico to an 154. 

8. 1639 | Authorizes the sale of certain lands | Public 45.5 aeres Sale to be made at a fair value of prop- 99 Not enacted, 
to the State of Oklahoma, zaa shall ae be less than the 

oi uiring 

8. 1160 | Authorizes the exchange of certain tee. ee Not stated 8. Bo t. Tol atana ti that each parcel of 99 Public Law 
lands in Tucson, Ariz. 2,00. is appraised at 306. 

.R. 2019 | Provides for the sale of certain lands -| Purchase pe to be the appraised 99 Triyata Law 
to individ value of 

H.R. 2011 | Provides for sale of lands in Alaska Purchase price to be its reasonable kap: 99 Private Law 
to Boy Scouts. praisod value, not less than $1.25 

acre, 

H.R. 2013 | Authorizes the sale of lands in Alaska en meer te NENA Py Ul ee, th ae — gne to be its reasonable 9 Private Law 
to the Calvary Baptist Church, a value, not less than 81.25 153. 

an acre. 

H. R. 1880 Au the sale of lands in Alaska Cee Lr (GER het ct... ee ee 99 Private Law 
to the Catholic bisho 151, 

H.R. 1245 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Publi- 8 The fair value of the land is to be de 99 Public Law 
tain lands in Dane County to ducted from certain Federal con- 268, 
Wisconsin Armory Board. tributions, 
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8 1399 | Provides for the sale of certain im- | Publie Not stated Sale to be at the fair appraised value 100 632 | Public Law 
borage in national forest 401. 
8. 1577 | Provides for the ex: of certain 8 U.S. lands, $2,000 in ex- | No consideration provided 100 632 | Not enacted. 
oe Jands in County, — : for | 
0. £00. 

H.R. 2842 | Provides for the transfer of certain . do 9,000 square feet No consideration, but Senator M: 100 1498 | Public Law 
lands to the territory of Hawaii. 2 * statement N the — 296, 

H.R 5632 | Provides for the conveyance o! National Guard. 264 acres......-....----- Formula does not ap 100 1498 | Public Law 
— = to the State of North tions solely for Pona "Guard 327. 

Purposes. 
8. 489 bs Mee for the conveyance of cer- — 58.06 acres ------.- Formula does . apply to transac- 100 1499 | Public Law 
salt sense to the State of Con- tions 3 ational Guard 315. 
8. 1827 ‘es title and Possession K Not stated Senator M. orse stated that the ggg 100 1500 | Public Law 
5 in the Stats of of States had no legal interest in the 317. 

H.R. 6025 Provides for ‘the — 2 of certain Private 8 cain a cecencn on 50 Of fair rental value 100 1724 | Private Law 
Property’ lorate ieee in onolulu to 345. 

8. 2405 | Provides for cy — R of public | Public and private. Not stated Provides that the United States re- 100 2472 | Public Law 
property for private property, ceive a sum of in the amount 333, 

the value of the public prop- 
exceeds the value of the private 
roperty 

H.R. 7880 Provides for the reconveyance of | Public.............- ä Senator Mi Morse a statement — 100 4860 | Public Law 
8 lands to Boulder Cit = Pe a Dl not in conflict with the 341, 

H.R. 7402 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- . G EE ů Provides compensation of 83,00 100 5265 | Public Law 
tain real p property to the city of 25 348. 

St. Joseph, Mich. 

H.R. 7512 Provides for the conveyance of land | National Guard. 40,000 acress Formula does not apply to transac- 100 5272 | Vetoed, May 
33 Fla., to the tions solely for National Guard pur- 25, 1954. 
armory 

E.R. 232 | Provides for the conveyance to the | Public.............. %. Nb monetary consideration provided.. 100 | 5278 | Public Law 
— . Besa Indiana certain surplus 386, 

H.R. 6251 Transfers certain lands to the city |-..-- K S10 ee. Soa monetary consideration is pro- 100 5456 — Law 

H.R. 1815 Baubles Bytes sale of certain lands to | Public and private..| Not stated Sales or leases to be at an appraisal 100 5457 | Public Law 
States, political subdivisions, and price determined by the Secretary 387. 
nonprofit o tf the Interior. 

H.R. 6988 Provides es the exchange of certain | Publie 40 acres in lieu of 20 | No consideration provided 100 5930 | Public Law 

yo acres. 

H. R 7057 vides the transfer, exchange n Not stated Exchange oſ lands to be of approximate- 100 6639 | Private Law 
and hoe Nom of = in the Eden ly equal value. sý 377. 

ro; 
H.R. 2013 Directs cts the retary ry of the Interior | Private.....--.-----| 40 6t08..--------o+-0--- Conveyance to be upon the payment | 100| 6644 | Private Law 
a lee appraised v; 
H.R. 4816 ie ng an Individual do. 80 9 to be 100 6644 | Pri La 
Cae eet 1 AI E (PRE a Sel ae 9 inn Sncedenn en ce u ent vate Law 
3 appraised — of — 377 

H.R. 1706 VVV „„ „C ĩðV ee, ie a. Se ee 100 6999 | Private Law 

8, 2654 | Authorizes the District of Columbia . Hare. Ree Sale made to highest bidder - 100 7001 | Public Law 
to sell certain lands. 234. 

H.R 2512 pews e Small Tracts Act to | Private and public..| Not stated eee At price determined by Secretary 100 7005 | Public Law 

the leasing of lands for 390 
e n reo — , or com- 
™ 

H. R 5833 Authorizes thee exchange of Public and private. SS Requires that in 1 h —e the 100 7682 | Public Law 
lands in Hawaii for private lan m= lands = — equal val 7 416. 

H.R. 6328 | Authorizes the exchange of 3 E F 288 acres................| Requires he exchanged | lands to be of 100 7682 | Public Law 
public lands = Hawaii for pri- equal or 8 412. 

Val owned lands. 

H.R 2016 855555 the sale of certain lands | Pri e Sal to bet val 1 100 7683 | Private La 

tote Board of National Mi * * eee ne 


of the Presbyterian C . 
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H. R. 107 8 grua lands to the State No monetary consideration provided.. Poke Law 

HJ. Res. 458 Quiteiaims retained rights in certain Senator Morse i that this was not Public Law 
lands to the Board of Education violation of the formula and he 473. 
of Irwin County, Ga. would not object. 

T.J. Res. 300 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private 90 acres Sale price of 816,800 Private Law 
ih Goby "Bids Sa = 

ounty Development Corp 

8. 3239 | Authorizes the conveyance of cer- — AEE Purchase price not less than appraised Public Law 
tain land to the State of California. value 668. 

H.R. 1128 | Authorizes the issuance of a patent- | Private 160 acres Senator Morse asked for an explana- Vetoed June 
in-fee to certain lands to an indi- tion but made no objection. No 29, 1954. 
vidual. consideration provided. 

H.R, 309% | Authorizes the transfer of certain 20 acres and improve- | Without cost. Senai Morse ob- Public Law 
real property in Napa County, and for a vote. The 430. 

Calif. ill passed on a division vote with- 
Autho the sale of certain lands crises te beet fair ‘ket price Not enacted. 
2900 izes of ce ands | Private 62 acres at a market Pr. ol 
* in Alaska to the Harding Lake to be fixed by Secretary of Interior. 
Camp. 

H.R. 5840 | Authorizes the exchange of certain of public | Provides that the value of private Public Law 
lands in Alaska for private lands. 14175 8 or exceed value of pub- 448. 

H. R. 4496 * aw 3 of cer- | Public. Several lots Provides that the purchase price be Public Law 

— Prince Georges ene amount equal ko the fair market 505. 
— value. 

8. 3302 Grants 8 the Las Vegas Valley Au- do . Not stated Payment of a price representing the Public Law 
thority, Nevada, certain public fair market value. 666. 

8. 3303 | Grants certain public lands in Ne- do do n aa a a e — Publie Law 
vada to Basic Management, Inc, 854, 

8.J. Res 170 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- Provides that sale be made at the fair Public Law 

5 now held by TVA. value. 722. 
H. R 7913 | Provi for the conveyance by 3 Purchase price to be the falr market Public Law 
deed of certain lands to value, 401. 
State of Texas. 

H.R. 9340 | Provides for the conveyance of feder- | National Guard.. 40,000 acres Formula does not sr Public Law 
ally owned lands 129 the Flori tions solely for 403. 
Armory Board. purposes, 

H.R. 7158 | Authorizes the United States to | Private . 17 acres__.........-..-.- Purchase price is to be the fair market Private Law 
vey certain lands to an indi- value. 551, 

H.R. 6075 1 the conve of cer- | Public..............| 27.58 deres No monetary consideration provided Public Law 
tain lands to the iyou Joint at Senator Morse stated it was not 526. 

. — High School District, Cali- in conflict with the formula, 
0 

8. 3561 | Authorizes the conveyance of cer- | National Guard. . 35 acres Formula does — appt: 5 Public Law 
ora propery to the armory board, tions solely Nada "a 550. 

purposes. 

H.R. 6263 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private 4 acres No monetary consideration 3 Public Law 
tain lands in Alaska to the Botey but Senator Morse stated his under- 525. 
club. 8 — the bill did not violate 

form 

H.R, 4928 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public . 14.25 acres_-.....---.--- Purchase price to b to be 75 percent of the Public Law 
tain lands to Clif NJ. fair mar 541. 

H.R. 8983 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- . do- . 5.4 acres nn nnen No monetary consideration but Sen- Public Law 
tain lands to Muskogee, Okla, ator Morse stated the reasons why 546, 

1. a not conflict with the 
H.R. 9406 ENT said for the conveyance of cer- | Public. _...........-| 1.38 acres_....-.----.---- For price of $1 (H. Rept. 2452) states Public Law 
in real Keope to the town of that the city sold it 1 United States 617. 
Beaufort, * $1 a World War II. 

H.R. 6658 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- doo 67.8 consideration is Cae Public Law 
tain lands to the county of Cum- vided. (8. G. Rept 1943) states that 677. 
berland, N.C. the land originally was given to the 

Government. 

H.R. 8501 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private 25 acress No monetary 8 provided, Public Law 
tain lands to the Americus & Sum- but Sena! Morse stated the for- 784. 
ter County Chamber of Commerce. mula did not a; . — as this so 

had originally land for a 
purpose not now being carried out. 
R. 8020 Provides for the transfer of certain | Public. 2.61 acres consideration provided Public Law 
property to the State of Oregon, but Senator Morse stated that the 717. 
bill did not violate the 3 — ula. 

8, 2486 | Authorizes the transfer of certain | National Guard. 7,680 acres. Formula does not apply to transac- Not enacted. 
property to the State of Wyoming. tions solely for National Guard pur- 

H.R. 5832 | Provides for the sale of certain 8 . sale for a fair and reasonable price Public Law 
a — to certain in 639, 

H.R. 8821 Per one ae exchange of certain | Public do. Exchange lands must be of xi- Public Law 
lands in Maryland, mately equal ia 654, 

8. 264 | Provides 22 ‘the conveyance of cer- | Private. J 6 acres Purchase price 50 percent fair market Private Law 
tain — W e apn to the value. 934, 

H.R. 2009 | Provides for the sale of certain = b Terms and conditions of the act of Private Law 
in Alaska to the Ninilchik H Cone 4, 10 1954 (Public Law 387, 83d 886, 
pital Associa! prolik corporation). lands to a non- 

H.R. 2010 | Provides for the sale of certain lands . do . 8 acres.......----------- e R enn Private Law 
= Alaska to the Alaskan, Evan- : se 85 857. a 

H.R. 2012 | Provides for the sale of certain lands % ˙ SPEEA REAN Ä ˙ e NESO AEA). Private Law 
to the Boy tsin Alaska, 714. 

H.R. 2014 Authorizes the sale of certain lands ps Raa Ce E. ETE So nla AG RATS Best Private Law 
— 9 to the Community Club 888. 

ugiak. 

H.R. 3854 thorizes the sale of certain lands . do 4. 12 acres 4 ꝗ z i ee ee e eee eee Private Law 

in Alaska to the Turnagain en 
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Bill No. Description Purpose Amount involved Consideration (Morse formula) Law 
H.R 6959 | Authorizes the sale of certain lan Private Gres Same as H. R. 2000 above, Senator Private Law 
in Alaska to the Baptist Mid Nis Morse r stated 894. 
— that in the last 6 bills that the United 
States was receiving more under the 
= than 50 percent of fair market 
ue, 
8. 3187 | Authorizes the United States to | Publio Not stated No monetary consideration is ſound Public Law 
quitclaim all its interest in certain 708. 
lands to the State of Arizona. 
H.R. 1797 | Provides for the conveyance of cer | A IS NS 2,615.36 acres Sale 1 — 1 an amount equal to the ap- Public Law 
land to the State of Oklahoma. ised fair market value. 720. 
H.R. 9194 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- C TOR ENR 109.014 acres Reasonable appraised vane. 8 Publie Law 
a land to the city of Vicksburg. 1 
8. 3595 | Provides for conveyance of certain Formula does not apply to transac- Public Law 
property to the State of Texas. tions solely for National Guard pur- 7il. 
8. 3750 E E 5 0. nne 6 2 Oe oe Law 
H.R. 8736 | Provides for the issuance of a land Nomonetary consideration is provided. Private Law 
tto public lands in Hawaii to 785. 
Roman Catholic bishop. 
H.R. 2015 | Provides for the sale of certain lands — E s A reasonable appraised value Private Law 
in Alaska to an individual. . 
8. 3822 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | National Guard. . 9.306 acres Formula does not apply, to transac- Public Law 
tain lands to the State of Texas. tions „ for National Guard pur- 713, 
8. 3316 | Provides for the conveyance of a | Private RS EASE 1 W ö;D — Not enacted. 
8 land in Mississippi to an 
n ual. 
8. 3189 vides for the conveyance of cer- | Publi- Up to 720 acres Appraised fair market value Public Law 
tain lands in California to a county 709. 
flood control distriet. 
H.R. 1254 * the grants of certain uses | Private] Not stated Fair market value of such uses hs Law 
of pu lands. 
H.R. 6451 Aono ee conveyance of certain do] Several sections of land. Appraised value of land 8 Law 
8. 2153 | Authorizes the conveyance of cer- | Publie OR REN e eee No tion provided Not enacted 
tain 3 to the State of Min- pat Donator Morse stated he 
— by the State would be suffi 
H.R. 4017 | Authorizes the conveyance of certain S 7.08 gere . No monetary consideration pro- Public Law 
lands in Arkansas to a school dis- but Senator Morse stated Teer the the 739. 
let. formula was not ap ble. 
H.R. 8038 | Authorizes the conveyance of cer- |..... (ES oes S TENTION. No monetary consideration provided. Public Law 
tain pees to a school district 652. 
in . 
STH CONG., 18ST SESS, 
8. 998 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public.......-....-- 0.940 acres.............-- An amount equal H 50 percent of the 101 4975 | Public Law 
han pera the city of Wood- fair market value. . 
8. 1079 | Provides for the 75 — of certain lands | Private Not stated Sale to be not less than the appraised 101 4979 | Not enacted. 
in the national forests. ue of land, 
8. 14 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | National Guard. 189 acres Formula does not apply 101 5215 | Public Law 
tain property to State of actions solely for tonal Guard 49, 
exas, purposes. 
8. 148 | Provides for the conveyance of cer e 1,848,32 ares FCC 101 6215 | Public Law 
tain property to the State of 50. 
8. 653 Provides for the conveyance of cer- Po PER 104.06 ce. . a SEES. 101 6216 | Public Law 
tain ey to the State of of 52, 
H.J. Res. 107 rte for the release of a rever- | Publi- bie paneer enc | Releases ree: right for the consider- 101 6226 | Public Law 
A be Sens ot tame oe ation of $. 30. 
School District, 
8. 755 Provides for the conveyance of cer (CRUE Ea Sa 1, — ao dwelling | Terms of sale to be an amount and 101 5737 | Public Law 
tain property to the city of War- conditions that H Adminis- 80. 
„ Va. — may determine at fair market 
H.R. 1602 git gen for oe conveyance of cer- | Public and private. Not stated No monetary consideration provided. 101 5739 | Public Law 
al to the Salt River 36. 
Aericultur peg laf tetera & 
ee Arizona by 
8. 266 Provides "for the conveyance of cer- | National Guard. . 5,780 acres 3 gon not a) apay to transac- 101 5740 | Public Law 
wn property to t State of pona ely for N. al Guard pur- 77. 
8. 1340 Provides for the reconveyance of cer- | Publ Not stated Riconveyance to 1 ee the 101 7251 | Public Law 
tain lands to the Brownsville Nav- panumi of the the 265. 
r regis of Cameron nited States paid oe 7 it. 
ounty, T 
8. 107 | Provides for t the conveyance of cer- | National Guard — aoe a awen name Formula does not apply to transac- 101 7635 | Public Law 
50 5 rss onda the Commonwealth tions solely for National Guard pur- 142. 
of Massachusetts, poses. 
H.R. 5177 | Provides for the reconveyance of cer- | Public...........-.- 110 acres. So No monetary brie rer 8 101 7879 | Public Law 
tain lands to Richland County, but the county had coi pre- 85. 
8.C. a ae the land tothe U United States 
8. 1397 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private 10 acres * value No er consideration is pro- 101 8112 | Private Law 
tain lands to St. Louis Church of $70 (S. Rept. 497). vided. 442. 
5 Church, Dunseith, N. 
8. 598 Provides for the reconveyance of cer Cy) NPGS EAA Not stated Requires the 8 ofa price equal 101 8114 | Not enacted. 
tain lands to former owners. = oe ee such lands by 
ni 
H.R 2973 | Provides for the conveyance of the | Publie_............. 226 acres................| No monetary cons 8 provided. 101 oye Law 


interest of the eee States in 
certiin lands to the Georgia State 


Board of Education. 


The formula in me form of amend- 
ment by Senator Morse rejected by 
voice vote. 
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Bill No. 
H.R. 4853 
8. 1585 
8. 464 
H.R 899 
H.R. 67% 
H.R. 4225 
8. 878 
8. 535 
H.R. 1802 
H.R. 4001 
8, 2277 
H. R 4230 
H.R. 4747 
H. R 4717 
8. 2351 
8. 2513 
H.R. 5512 
H. R 6980 
8. 1261 
H. R 727 
H. R. 482 
ILR. 1599 
H.R 8235 
B. 637 
8. 2624 
H.R.’ 1459 
8. 1959 
H.R. 40 
H.R. 503 
H. R 6727 
H. R. 6634 
H.R. 7195 


Description 


8 for the sale of certain lands 
Alaska. 


Provides for the return of certain 
to the town of Hartford, Vt. 


Provides for the issuance of patents 
for certain lands in Florida. 


Provides for sale of certain lands in 
Alaska to an individual, 


Authorizes the conveyance of cer- 
tain lands to the city of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 

Authorizes the, conveyance of certain 

y to the city of? Veste Little 

Provides for the exchange of certain 
lands in the State of Utah. 

Provides for the conveyance of cer- 


tain lands to the State of North 
Dakota. 


Provides for a lease of certain Indian 
lands to the State of Washington. 


Provides for the sale, exchange, or 
tion of eertain lands in 

0 oma, 
Provides for the conveyance of cer- 
i ei ce koreai 


lege, 
O. for sale to buy other lands. 
Provides for the conveyance of rever- 
sionary interests in certain lands 
to city of Chandler, Okla. 
Provides for the release of an interest 
ofthe United States in certain land 
conveyed to Sag Harbor, N.Y. 


Provides for the conveyance of cer- 
tain housing projects to the city of 


N a. 

Provides for the sale of certain hous- 
ne to t pa Homans Authority of 
Glastonburg, Co: 

Provides for the conveyance of cer- 

State of Lou- 


tain to the 
boning 
Provides for the conveyance of cer- 
tain housing to the ton Hous- 


ing Authori ing ey 5 

Provides for the conveyance of cer- 
tain property to the New Jersey 
Turnpike Authority. 

Provides for the conveyanee -of cer- 
tain Indian lands to the Peewan 
Union School. 


Provides for the conveyance of cer- 

to the State of Missouri. 

Provides reconveyance of certain 
lands in Georgia and Florida. 


Provides for the reconveyance of 
certain lands in Alabama. 


Provides for the con ce of cer- 
tain property to the State of 


et yoe 1 which provides 1 
Newark, Fap by sont pe a new 
~ 8 f property anited 
re 0¹ y 
States 


Provides for the con’ 
i eet to Hi Fas, 


5 for the conveyance of cer- 
Provides fo for the conveyance of er 
—— ‘the conveyance to the 

ao of Texas of certain public 
Provides for the con f cer- 
tain lands to Milwaukee, Wis. 
Provides for the conveyance of cer- 
nea lands to the city of Grapevine, 


dathrises:the recnik of Gar: 
tain lands in Texas, 


Senate passage, 


Private Law 
163. 

Public Law 
439. 


Public Law 
258. 


Purpose Amount involved Consideration (Morse formula) 
8 45 acres E To be sold at a reasonable appraised 
Pubiie..<2.—.. 2... Sees No monetary vii 

mt Senator Morse gave a statement 
giving his reasons for not applying 
the formula. 
Private 8 ne —.— the 3 of > oe 
4 — tess ‘than $1.25 an acre, 
PS 00 EA .. cccnencbeme ase price to be the reasonable 


value, but not less than $1.25 an 
acre. 


provided but Sen- 
ator Morse explained why he did 
not apply formula. 

No mone 


Baas do... 656 ecres =. <= ----- 22s Hi epee, but Sena- 
tor Morse explains why he did not 
apply ae 

Public and Indian Not stated Exchanged lands to be of equal value. 

I 8 No monetary consideration provided. 

but Senator Morse made a state- 
— why the formula is inapplica- 

— do 200 acres . No monetary consideration 
22 the land reverts at 2 d of 

Public and private. - 20,000 acres Such | lands may be sold at highest bid 

pe or through appraisal by Secre- 

Pope nas ce 9 Consideration in an 5 equal to 

the cost of acquiring i 
ea do Value of $1,000,000 in- | Senator Morse states that it does — 
volved. violate the formula because it is 
exchange of land with no loss to the 

TESIR do . 154 acres........-.-..---| Monetary consideration of 22 
Senator Morse stated that this ex- 
— 7 — A — 

„ — Dea Senator Morse did not apply the for- 
mula because it would cost more to 

pprai it than the interest was 
wi . 

D Not stated At the fair market value 
— do - do Sale to be at the fair market value 
Seton 8 8 eye for a monetary consideration 

of $300,000 and when assured that 
this sum was £0 percent of fair 
— — Senator Morse did 
5 do — do. Sale to be at the fair market value 
oo . For the fair market value 
— 40 eres Nene ded 
but Senator Morse stated that the 
formula is not applicable because 
the only the 
has is that of a trustee. 
National Guard 16.5 acres The formula Tag not apply to p- 
A Not stated be reconveyed at a 
the United States face in acquiring 
land adjusted to w increases in 
asa do do At a price equal to amount of cost in 
acquiring such lands adjusted to re- 
flect increases in values. 
National Guard - „ The formula does not apply to pro 
erty limited to the National Guard. 

S ti PRR Bea green En Senator Morse made no objection 
when informed that transfer of land 
under the bill would provide com- 
pensation to United States of fair 
value. 

r SES Bee S Ares An amount equal to 50 percent of the 
fair market value. 

National Guard Not stated The formula does not E apply to Na- 

tional Guard transacti 

Foe ea oa SR ee Provides for a payment 0 of the fair 

market value. 

aE See eee . Provides for a t of the fair 
2 see sy less than cost 

— » n acquiring the Jan fair — value 

Persia do I. S acres__..........-.-.-]| Payment of 50 percent of the fair ap- 

market v 

Private or public_.._| Not stated At the price the Government paid in 

lands adjusted to 


a such 
reflect increases in value. 


Private Law 
214. 
Public Law 
205. 
Public Law 
207. 
Public Law 
263, 
Public Law 
261. 
Public Law 
187. 
Public Law 
215. 
Public Law 
282. 


Public Law 
237. 


Public Law 


. 


Public Law 
BA. 


Public Law 
284. 
Not enacted. 


Public Law 
235. 


Public Law 
217. 
Public Law 
412. 
Public Law 
252. 
Public Law 
301. 
Public Law 
300. 
Public Law 
312, 
Public Law 
521. 


Public Law 
413. 
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8. 1992 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- AT Ree ee No monetary consideration Privai 
tain lands to the Pioneer National * 
— Association in Ken- 

y- 

H.R. 7156 | Authorizes the conveyance of certain Publie 7.2 ares No monetary consideration provided Public La 
lands in Florida to the county but Senator Morse made a state- 418. isi 
commissioners of Lee County. ate Soe Dares aby. the 

no’ y- 

H. R. 2889 Authorizes the conveyance of certain do.] #4 of an acre_....-.------ An amount equal to 50 percent of the Not enacted, 
lands to the village of Nedecah, — —ͤ—e ss 

H.R. 6857 | Authorizes the conveyance of certain .40 of an acre No mone consideration ded, Public Law 
lands to Milwaukee, Wis, but Senator Mone mate a tate: 410 

ment explaining the a) tion of 
the the formula to the 

H. R 2430 | Authorizes the release of certain re- Public Law 
strictions on real 8 * grunted 428. 

H.R. 30950 Provides forth & ce of cer- Lands in exchange fi n lands Pri La 

les for 1 were for prior lan vate Law 
tain property to an individual. of polo a ‘en by the Gov- 582. 
ER. S Sie . Mee Individual — an — 1 — and the land Do. 
H. R. 585 Prove for the conveyance of cer- Poo EEE Sele p ice 6 * — 3 Public La 
n lands to Lake County, price 2 
H.R. 6772 Provides a ‘he conveyance of cer- ... inaps anda a i sewer ee Public Law 
ds to a school district in 456, 
H.R, 5280 Authorizes the exchange of certain |._...do.............--| 90 acres Provides that any = value Public Law 
ubile lands for certain private of property be paid in cash. 448, 

H.R, 7097 Provides for the reconveyance of cer- price equal to fair market Public Law 
tain oil interests to former owners. value of such interests. 7 

8. 2267 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- Fair market value of lands Public Law 
on public lands to Henderson, 522, 

ev. 

H.R. 5889 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- |_....do_............-.| Not stated.....--...---- t equal to that soar 2g by the Public Law 
tain lands to Savannah Beach, United 8 States for the lan 475. 
Tybee Island, Ga. 

8. 2246 | Provides for the sale of certain lands |_....do...........-.--| 39 aeres Payment of the fair market value Not enacted, 
to the city of Wall, S. Dak. 

H.J. Res. 112 | Provides for the release of certain Public Law 

ts to certain 471, 
lands in Orangeburg County, S. C. 

H.R. 6625 | Provides for the transfer of title to | Indian 134 acres No monetary consideration, but Public Law 

certain lands to the pueblo San Senator Maen made a statement 480. 
Mex. why he was not applying the for- 
mı 

8. 2144 | Authorizes the se he ol certain Private] 20 ares Fair market value of lands Not enacted, 
lands in New Mexico to the Fair- 
view Cemetery 2 

H.R. 6703 . Private Law 

in Alaska to an individual. 611. 

H.R. 1774 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public..........----]| Not stated derat: specifi. Public Law 
tain lands to the State of North $46, 
Dakota. 

property. 

H.R. 6090 Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private. [ 1 ot consideration, and Private Law 
tain lands to the board of missions Senator Morse explains the inappli- 685. 
of the Presbyterian Church. cability of the formula, 

H.R. 7540 vides for the sale of certain Sale to be at fair market value Public Law 
ing to the city of Hooks, Tex. A 

8. 1961 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | National Guard do—— ö applicable to Public Law 
tain lands to the State of Vermont. ations for sole benefit of National 706. 

H.J. Res. 261 Erosie for the transfer of supplies Senator Morse explans why this act Public Law 

5 1 equipment to the Citadel, does not violate the formula, 558, 

H.R.. 7471 | Provides for the con’ „ 50 t of the fair market value Public Law 

: tain lands to the Board of Com- 8 615. 
oei oners of St. John’s County, 

H.R. 4363 Provides for the 2 of cer- | National Guard . 51 acres Morse. formula —.— not apply to Public Law 
tain property to the State of New transactions olving _ exclusive 598, 

Me: #160, oe for National 5 

H.R. 7679 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Publ . 9 ares Morse made statement Public Law 
fain pre erty to the city of Musko- “explaining as ee bill does not 577. 

H. R. 8400 Provides for the conveyance of cer- ...t. . . Public Law 
tain Erered to the city of Bon- 589. 

am. 
r N oaea Mere E e whs ‘this bih does not vio- a. 
0 why 8 
H. R. P. Mi p the f M. ai t why Public La 
s 9358 | Provides for conveyance of cer- do-] 431 acres Senator Morse made a statement w] ublic Law 
tain lands to C ne, Wyo: this bill does not violate the formula. 588. 

H. R. 10251 | Provides for = conveyance of cer- . 7a ATOS... eons nnnennn= Morse made a statement ex- Public Law 
tain lands to the city of Grand penni why the bill does not vio- 579, 
Junction, Colo, the formula. 

H.R 8123 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- do J 163 acres._.-....--------|----- 2 ee Public Law 
5 505. 

8. 8344 — eh the conveyance to the . do 1.3 acres No monetary consideration provided Publie Law 
territory oſ certain lands in Alaska. but provides a reverter — if the 789. 

territory ceases to use the land for 

H.R, 7013 Authorizes the exchange of proper- |__...do__...-..-.---.] Not stated Senator Morse made a statement as Public Law 
ties between the United States to why this bill is not in conflict 602, 
and city of Cape Girardeau, Mo. with the formula. 

8. 3723 Provides for the exchange of land be me yg my Senator Morse stated that the bill is Public Law 
between California — United not in conflict with the formula as 710, ; 


the United States is not losing any- 


Sta owes 
sein $116,000, thing of value. 


CvillI——1289 
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Consideration (Morse formula) 


ce of cer- | National Guard 1,480 acres Morse —— — 
H.R. 2452 bisa wy the conveyan 2 — sh aaa 


Public Law 
ds to the State of Wiscon- 729, 
aid for the exchange of Abe that the private land was Public Law 
s 2585 | Pro 0 
F lands for private lands fal ved f equal value with the 989, 
land, pubite land. 
8404 ides for the conveyance of cer- 39.26 acres..........--..- Morse formula is not 9 to trans. Public Law 
* 7 wc lands to the Statec of Wyoming. soe exclusively National 618. 
8. 3388 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- ares Fair market value Public Law 
tain lands o the port of Port 760. 
8 3195 Provides the the veyance of cer. Public Law 
con’ TTT eee eee —— 
s tain lands wt the town of North 850. 
H.R. 7898 Provides for ie govore Anden ———75 PAP Public Law 
H.R. 9377 Provides for for the s sal of certain lands 708 ares Conveyance at the fair market value. Private Law 
yor aca the Eagle Rock 708. 
8. 3316 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public I lot and house 50 percent of fair market value Public Law 
ee ee of Rose- 883. 
g 
H.R. 8634 Provides for the conveyance of 18.06 acres..........--..- Cubes to the requirements of the Public Law 
ae lands to the city of Charlotte, Surplus Property Act less $10,000. 2 
H. R 9671 | Provides for the conveyance of cer - Fair market value Public Law 
8 28 - to the of 647. 
arey, Ohio. 
8. 2654 Pons 0 for the conveyance of cer- . do . 90.2 acres No monetary consideration porden Not enacted. 
tain lands to the city of Cheyenne, but the land was conveyed to the 
Wyo. United States by the city for vet- 
erans purposes for which it ae no 
longer needed and not used as such 
H.R. 8552 Provides for the easement of certain doo . Not stated No monetary consideration provided Public Law 
lands to the town of Chincoteague, but Senator Morse states views of 693. 
Va. why the formula does not vet 
Bi 976 | Provides for the release of title to | National Guard.. 8.3 acres Morse formula Goss nat — trans. Public Law 
wee lands to Montgomery, actions solely for National 740. 
3404 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- . do- J 11.25 actes_......------.-|-----d0.--..---..-------+-------------- Not enacted. 
w 4652 Provides 00. piren 1 Mek Senator Morse submitted a statement Public La 
4 les for the er of certain | Public..............| Not stated w 
perty to the Panama Canal as to why the formula does not apply. 668. 
H.R. 8452 Authorizes the conveyance of cer- Appraised 5 of land but not less Private Law 
tain lands to paraa individuals. an $1.25 765. 
H.R. 11558 | Relinquishes all rights and titles in . do Not stated Disclaimer only y applicable to right, Private Law 
certain lands in Forrest County, ete., ut of circumstances 766, 
Miss, attendant u a patent in 1906. 
8. 3482 | Transfers title to certain lands to the | Publi-. Certain lots Cost of land been repaid by the Public Law 
Carlsbad irrigation district in New district. 762, 
H. R 9660 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- Morse formula does not 8 to Public Law 
tain lands to the State of Virginia. a solely for 719. 
uard purposes. 
H. R. 10479 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public. _..........--| 13 acres nnn nemnt Sea or aca e made a statement ex- Public Law 
tain lands to the County of Galves- reasons the formula 750. 
ton, Tex. lre ply to this aot: 
H.R. 9774 | Provides for the 3 of cer- r acres.........------- 50 percent of fair market value Public Law 
tain lands to the Board of County 739. 
Commissioners of Volusia County, 
H.R. 8817 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- |.....do.......-.------] 6 acres...---.----------- Fair market value Public Law 
ge property to the city of Corbin, 742, 
H.R. 10075 Provides for the conveyance of cer- Consideration of $1. Senator MORSE Public Law 
tain property to the town of Bald — tan a t why the formula 735. 
H.R. 9578 Provides for the conveyance of in- | Private . Not stated To remove eee tions and restrictions Private Law 
terest to certain lands in Colorado, which were sold under a stipulation 792. 
to a private corporation. that title to fissionable materials 
retained by the Govern- 
ment 2 2427). 
H.R. 11520 | Transfers certain property to the 100 square feet of land | No co: —.— provided 102 | 12421 | Public Law 
town of Castine, 8 and lighthouse. 745. 
H.R. 10204 | Transfers certain lands to an indi- Several lots valued at | Conveyance upon the payment of the 102 | 12421 | Private Law 
vidual. $5,000. fair market value. x 
H.R. 9339 Provides for the exchange of certain | Public and private. 2.10 acres Exchange lands are to be at least of 102 | 12796 | Public Law 
[oma De ac the Chattahoochee equal value. 747. 
ark, 
H.R. 7723 | Pro for conveyance of cer- 5 acres valued at Morse formula does not apply to trans- 102 | 12797 | Public Law 
merce of Ha — — ol Com- (8. Rept. 2513). actions solely for National Guard 807. 
merce o 5 purposes. 
8. 3133 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- Land $125,000 to $150,- | Conveyance to be at market value 102 | 12797 | Not enacted. 
on nue the city of Boise, 1 rovements 
H.R. 11163 Provides for the conveyance of cer- 1 Amends act of 1956 by deleting errone- 102 | 12802 | Public Law 
tain lands to Lake County, Calif. ous land description and substitut- 751. 
8 3356 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- 3 wore ioin ro 102 | 13685 | Not enacted. 
tain lands to the State of Texas. W actions solely for National Guard 
H.R. . lands are to be of equal value. 102 | 13685 | Public Law 
H.R. Morse formula does not apply to trans- 102 | 13685 | Public Law 
actions solely for N; Guard 819. 
purposes, 
H.R. 9810 Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public_.............| 6 acres Conveyance u the fair appraised 102 | 13822 
tain lands to the State of Indiana. tne = i ae 
8. 4012 Provides for the conveyance of 102 | 13823 | Not enacted. 
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passage, 
Con: 
Bill No. Description Purpose Amount involved Consideration (Morse formula) tect Law 
Volume] Page 

H.R. 9699 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | National Guard 233.91 acres Morse formula does not to 13908 
tain lands to the State of Oregon. nc paee solely for wa P ed 

H.R. 6488 | Provides for the sale of ertain lands Prout. Several lots Conveyance upon a fair and reason-| 102| 13008 | Private Law 

Alaska vidu e price. . 

H. R. 4096 Provides = = —— of lands in 8 Not stated Not less than the appraised value 102 13907 | Public Law 
ony ae ba comin F 892. 

H.R. 7887 | Authorizes the sale of certain publie . 6 Owner making highest offer above 102 | 13908 | Public Law 
land re Boge in Hawaii without Public the ap value, 869. 
auction, 

H.R. 7888 3 8 sale of certain publie . do. Fair and reasonable price 102 | 13908 | Public Law 

‘awaii. . 

H.R. 7891 | Authorizes the exchange of certain WO TE Each exchange limited | Exchange of lands to be at the aj 102 | 13908 | Public Law 
egos ——— Hawaii for land destroyed to 40 acres or $5,000. praised market value of lands ds de. S44,” 

volean 

H.R. 7890 Authorizes the sale of ee ante eel 5 — ant Fair and reasonable price 102 | 13908 Pupas Law 

‘awaii to certain indi . 

8. 3783 Provides for the 3 * cer- | National Guard.....| 2,477.43 acres........-...| Morse leer ring gan ag trans- 102 | 13914 | Not 
tain lands to the State of Texas. actions solely for National Guard enacted, 

8. 1494 | Provides = the 8 of cer- | Publi- Not stated Sale at mar at market value 102 | 13931 Do, 
bay rape the village of Central, 

ex. 

H.R. 10423 | Provides for the conveyance of cer. do ISS 50 percent of the fair market value 102 | 13915 | Not enacted. 

—.— lands to the city of Lewisville, 
x. 

H.R. 8474 | Quits title and possession of certain | Private 389.9 acres No consideration provided 102 | 13907 | Public Law 
lands in the State of Alabama, 897. 

H.R. 10383 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public 2 tracts. 1st tract reconveyed to the city with- 102 | 14698 | Public Law 
55 to the city of Vero out consideration ees tract was 977. 

„ Fla. given the United — for post 
office purposes); 2d tract to be sold 
at fair market value. 

8. 4284 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private 2.9178 ares Conveyance upon the fair market 102 | 14715 | Not 
tain lands in Virginia to a private value. enacted. 

H.R. 9506 Provides for the conveyance of cer- rublle. 3.24 acres EEE, thout monetary consideration, but | 102 14728 | Public Law 

je gas Sg) 5 8 he Common- Mulch reverter clause. 995. 
H. 9679 Provides for the disposal of certain | Private._...........| 2.9178 acres Conveyance upon the fair market 102 | 15029 | Private Law 
Virginia to a private cor- value. 888. 

H.R. 9640 8 the reversionary clause in doo Gere No monetary consideration 102 | 15042 | Private Law 
2 — a Baptist Church 887. 

H.R. 12006 | Provides rEg the reconveyance of do- Not stated Reconveyance to be adjustments 102 | 15058 | Not enacted. 
Secara lands in Texas to former — e e ee 

8. 2835 Provides for quit claiming all U.S. | Publie........------ A Conveyance u the ents of 102 | 15115 Do. 

terest in — lands to Vin- the fair market value. da 
— University, Indiana. 
85TH CONG., 18ST SESS. 
H.R. 4939 dag for the ay 57 s = National Guard 10.27 ares ie ae ta spots to ene 103 4258 | Public Law 
territory of Aas (H. Rept. 174). actions solely for National Guard 85-11. 

8. 44 wuss te Soames of certain | Public and private. - Ex of 79.34 acres | Any excess of public lands in value to 103 4755 | Public Law 
lands for private lands. of pu 8 9 be paid in cash. 85-68. 

acres va 

8. 268 | Authorizes the return of certain | Private Not stated Return to be made 2 the payment 103 5580 | Public Law 
mineral interests in certain lands of the fair market value, 85-245. 
to the former owners, 

8. 1034 | Provides for the Demet rs ce of cer- | Public. 521.90 acres.......-....-- Senator Morse made a statement ex- 103 5751 | Public Law 
certain lands to niversity of peas the reasons the bill con- 85-59. 

peeh eisa provided, po 
erai 

8. 1352 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private yyy. We See eS Conveyance upon the fair market 103 6528 | Public Law 
certain lands to the Fairview value. 85-57. 
5 Association, Walpeton, 

8. 1568 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Publle 126,775 acres (eens ae aes Sea 103| 6528 | Public Law 
tain lands in Nevada to the 85-339. 
Colorado River Commission. 

8. 45 | Provides for the sale of certain lands Sale to be made at market value 103 6529 | Public Law 
to the village of Central, N. Mex. 

H.R. 1544 | Provides one Ao eee = cer- 2 Conveyance upon the payment of the 103 6530 | Private Law 
tain pro Georgia to fair market value. 85-17. 
trustees oy the Methodist Church, 

H.R. 2401 | Provides for the reconveyance of | Public.......-...--- 112A tent ee yet No monetary consideration provided 103 6586 | Public Law 
certain lands to the city of Spear- but Senator Morse made a statement 85-35, 
fish, S. Dak. in reqund bo the formula to this ball 

8. 999 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- . do 80 acres valued ast | In consideration the North Dakota 103 | 7093 | Public Law 
tain lands to the State of North $20,000, School of Science will admit free of 85-205. 
Dakota, tuition for 10 years, 10 qualified In- 

ersan ya ts. Senator Morse made 
a 

8. 358 | Provides for the conveyance of cer BP RR aS orate 37.75 acres valued at | The appraised fair market value of 103 7100 | Public Law 
tain lands to the State of Wyo- 819,000. land. | 85-39, 

H.R. 1983 Provides for the conveyance of cer- S E MDT. E The ex lands are to be of paua 103 7393 | Public Law 
tain reversionary interests in cer- values, pae Morse made 85-42. 
tain lands in the State of Texas statement AS why the 
and for exchange of certain prop- EER so ner violated: 


8. 806 Provides for quit of certain do Not stated. No monetary consideration provided. 103 8382 | Public Law 
interests Eaten misne Removes restrictions on Vincennes 85-100. 
1 lands so buildings may 


Bill No. Description 

H.R. 4945 Provides for the conveyance of cer: 
tain real property to the Fort of 
Palm Beach 

8. 1823 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- 
tain lands to the State of Kentucky. 

R me bi a 5 ne. to the Sievers 

e 
State Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioner, 

8 1645 | Grants an easement in certain lands 
to the city of vy 8 Nev. 

8. 2217 | Provides for the sale of certain lands 
to the port of Walla Walla, Wash. 

8, 620 | Provides for the transfer of owner- 
ship of a iam in Maryland 

1003 for recon voyance of certain 
lands in the ‘Alben! Falls 
tion pro Idaho, 

H.R. 2259 proni the Se of cer- 
Comat „ ago to individuals, 

8. 1962 9 for the conveyance of cer- 

lands in Maryland to a 

8. 1113 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- 
1 lands to the city of Gloucester, 

8. 1118 | Provides for the exchange of certain 
lands in Washi 

H.R. 3473 | Provides for the of certain lands 
in California, 

8. 319 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- 
tain lands to the Si State of of Maine. 

H.R. 2237 | Provides for the transfer of certain 
lands in Tennessee to sev- 

eral organizations. 

H.R. 4098 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- 
Sin ene to the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

H.R. 1826 | Provides for the sale of certain lands 

Wyoming to individuals. 

8. 1742 Provides ſor bony conveyance of cer- 
tain lands to a school district in in 
Montana. 

H.R. 8005 | Provides for the conve: 
tain interests s lan iu Mines 
and Ne 

H. R. 1078 Provides for 8 of title to 
certain to the 
Ba 1 Pighthouse site, Port- 

H.R. 993 provides Í for the conveyance of cer- 

tain lands to a school district in 
Washington, 

H. R. 787 | Provides for the exchange of certain 
lands in the State of California. 

H.R. 2816 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- 
pta lands to the parish of Rapides, 

8. 1746 Provides for the conveyance of cer- 

‘operty to a school district in 
Nils ssippi. 

H.R. 6080 Provides for the conveyance of cer- 
7 5 —B eae 

H.R. 3025 | Provides Tor the conveyance of cer- 
tain access rights to the whe of New 
York in of lands. 

H.R. 3246 | Provides for ange of in 
lands between the United States 
and Puerto Rico, 

H.R. 9188 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- 
tain lands to the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

H. R. 2741 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- 
hospital» in Houston, to a 

8. 864 | Provides for the transfer of certain 
lands to — State of Minnesota. 

H.R. 4609 a ae certain 83 

„on 
State of New York in d 

8, 2042 for the convi ce of cer- 
tain lands in for war 

H.R. 3040 Grants cstat lads to this dec dee 

na of Alaska, 5 
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Purpose Amount involved Consideration (Morse formula) Law 
Farne 0.86 of an acre valued at 15 — ie provided Public Law 
750. but Senator Morse made a state- 85-90. 
ment explaining why bill was not 
in conflict with formula, 
5 88 do 390 acres valued $20,000 | No monetary consideration provided. Public Law 
. ator Morse made a ent as 85-178. 
to why the consideration provided, ii 

owes! do 1,93 acres............--.-| No monetary consideration pro Public Law 
but Senator Morse made a si 85-193. 
ment as to why the bill is not N 10 
conflict with the formula, 

odes do.. 0.6 acres.................| No monetary consideration provided Public Law 
Ld Morse made a state- 85-280, 

t as to why the bill is not in 
conilict with the formula, 
eng on e nr i E) 441.62 acres Fair market value Bae LAN 
8 Not stated No monetary consideration provided 8 Law 
PVM PSA SIREN PIES l E N Reconveyance for the peice of United Not enacted, 
States acquiring such lands to be 
justed to reflect increases in 

Daisey do. 2 feres J Consideration of $175 is vided. Private Law 
Senator Morse ea ent as 85-112. 
why the formula does not apply. 

— do. C 5.5 acres . . Fair market value. Private Law 

85-280, 
ee „ ee E 50 percent of the fair market value. 3 Law 
5 Senator Morse made a statement as to Public Law 
why the formula does not apply. S 
-| At least equal to the fair market value. gee 
P Not stated No monetary consideration provided. Public Law 
but Senator Morse made a state- 85-185. 
ment as to why the formula does 
not apply. 
An 0.0746 acre -eenn The fair market value Public Law 
85-174. 
National Guard 3.85 acres The Morse formula rope ngea 23 to Public Law 
8 solely 85-236. 
un 
e PUNO (o P EE No ‘monetary ond consideration povaa Private Law 
but Senator M made a state- 85-208, 
ment why this bill ¢ does not conflict 
with the form 
3 8 No consideration provided since such Not enacted. 
school is for the p benefit of Indian 
— Not in conflict with for- 
™ . 
Aston do. Not stated No consideration vided but Sen- Public Law 
ator Morse e a statement in 85-206. 
regard as to why the bill is not in 
conflict with formula, 
Private............- 0.06 fair market | The fair market value excluding value Private Law 
value of $600. of improvements, 85-233, 
F Not stated No consideration provided, but Sen- Publie Law 
5 . porten ex) ag ste —— bill is not 85-188, 
——— do . 13 acres of Federal lands | Value of State land $181,872: value of Public Law 
for 20 acres of State | Federal land $173,870: Federal 85-181, 
lands, 1 gots fair compensation, 
ula not applied. 

MEN do 1,991.43 acres............| No consideration provided, but state- Public Law 
ments were e to explain why the 85-204, 
formula was ry applied. 

iiie do 10 ACTES. ................| No consideration provided, but Sena- Indefinitely 
tor Morse made a statement explain- postponed 
W 

eared o TEE — 8 beso eye ao but an explana- Public Law 
tion as to why the formula does not 85-196, 
apply Speen 

Wy et do Land value at N no | Senator 3 made a statement in Publie Law 

value on rights. regard to formula, 85-190, 

2 do 4.74 acres U.S. lands; Senator Morse made a statement Public Law 

1,12 acres Puerto Rico 8 this exchange giving his 85-187. 
lands, 8 5 why it is not in conflict with 
e form 

Say do Not stated . . No monetary consideration provided, Publie Law 
but Senator Morse made a state- 85-197. 
ment explaining why this bill does 
not violate the formula. 

Privato soc ecko ce! 199.9 ares. 4 Consideration of $581,356.04 plus cer- Private Law 
tain interests. Senator Morse made 85-219, 
a statement in regard to the formula. 
Di ENOO Not stated The fair market value. Not enacted 
No consideration provided. Peal Public Law 
85-260. 
do. Pipeline rights No consideration provided but this is 103 Public Law 
related to wartime purposes. 85-359, 
tas 640.08 acres..............| No consideration 2 for ne 103 Public Law 
but restricts from selling 85-205, 


panel ne ig Aggy cognate 
market value. 
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Bill No. Amount involved 

8 2107 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Publle 1 Not ena dete 
tain lands to the State of Florida. 

H. R 1394 | Provides for the sale of certain keys Private Law 
in the State of Florida. 85-285. 

8 2230 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- do AF Re No monetary consideration provided, Private Law 
tain lands to the Charlotte Rud- but Senator MORSE stated his views 85-387. 
land e Association. in to the formula. 

8. 628 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | National Guard E The Morse formula does Eee 8 to Public Law 

tn Dee ete m Rhoda alae so transactions "solely 85-548. 
the State of Rhode Island. purposes. 

H. R. 499 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- . do——- 43 acres......-..... The Morse formula 8 not apy fe to Public Law 
tain lands to the State of Texas. a solely 85-258, 

H.R 7636 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- The fair ype a — e Public Law 
tain lands to the State of Florida. 85-293, 

H.R. 8028 des for the release of certain No consideration vided but 5 Public Law 

only removes restrictions in 85-304, 
Coun: b regard to 

H. R. 230 | Provides for the conveyance of ger- . do 000 No consideration provided. Removes Public Law 
tain 13, Galt the county of Los — > conditions of a prior convey- 85-292, 
provides ance 

8. 2531 des — — the 8 of cer- | Private 80 acres No consideration provided Not enacted, 

tain lands in Tennessee to the Boy 

/ c 2 acres Senator Morse Private Law 

b; 85-341, 
formula, The formula was rejected. 

H.R. Provides for the sale of certain lands |.....do_..............] 6,200 acres._.............| The highest responsible bidder_....... Public Law 
in Ottawa County, Mich. 85-314. 

H.R. 7964 Removes the limitation on certain | Public Not stated. No consideration provided Public Law 

pro; y 8 con- 85-302. 
veyed to Austin, 

I. R. Provides for the conveyance S .78 acres valued at | The fair market value Public Law 
tain egy Aa to the city of Warner $35, 85-288, 


Robins, G: 


8. re for the conveyance of cer- | Publi- 84 acres......--..-----| The fair market value Public Law 
lands to the city of Salem, 85-528, 

H.R. 8958 on for the conveyance of cer- | Private Not stated Senator Morse stated that this was 104 7841 | Public Law 

ro lanas to the Diocese of Supe- oe in zona with a formula since 85-396. 
was Indian lan: 

H.R. 4115 Paias 1 — the conveyance of cer- | Publi- Ai Be Morse aes a statement ex- 104 7840 | Public Law 
tain property to t State of Why this bill Is not in con- 85-406. 
Tennessee. Het wit the ula. 

8. 50 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private Interest in a water ditch.| No consideration provided; corrects a 104 9165 | Private Law 
fain property in Colorado to an conveyance in 1888. 85-424. 

H.R. 9738 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Publi- 6.80, geres. The fair market value......----------- 104 9167 | Public Law 
tain lands to the city of Macon, Ga. 85-447. 

H.R. 9362 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private c CC a — ees 104 9167 | Private Law 
tain pro} y to the Veterans of 85-418. 


Forei ars. 

H.R. 8071 Authorizes the conveyance of an 
easement over certain perty to 
the Norfolk Southern d in 
8 for ot her lands and ease- 
ments. 


Private and public - 13.4 acres in exchange S he railroad pay- 104 9167 | Public Law 
for 11.82 acres. Alec States 85-440. 


property Cet exceeds the fair 

me e value of rights conveyed 

H.R. 7645 | Provides for release of restrictions | Publiez Value of restrictions not | The fair market value 104 9167 | Public Law 
upon a Ne ar in 1956 to the stated. 85-431, 


State o. 
8 1191 | Provides for the etoh Exchanged lands are to be approxi- 104 9167 | Public Law 
lands in re: — mately value. 85-455, 
H.J. Res. 427 | Grants to Kerry Co No consideration provided_..........- 104 | 11242 | Public Law 
reversionary 8 85-467. 
States in certain real pro 3 
8. 3569 Provides for the exchange of certain CT Enn rne 2.32 acres of U.S. lands | No consideration provided, 8. Rept. 104 | 11905 | Public Law 
lands with the State of Utah. in exchange for 5 acres 1644 states that the United States 85-631. 
of State land. yn 1 D benefits which will out- 
weig! 


H.R. 10349 | Provides for the exchange of pro) 


Public and private. 200 acres of Federal | S. Rept. 1645 states that the lands are 104 | 11906 | Public Law 
ties within Death Valley National 85-495. 


tee Se wees Of Det 3 ‘Soa vatan; No 


Monument, Calif. vate 5 consi 

8. 3139 * an act which provided for Publie —— ee . Fair market value was require. The 104 | 11906 | Public Law 
15 1 certain . village no longer needs the land. 85-831. 

of Carey, O 

H.R. 7081 | Removes a cloud on title of certain Private 200 ares No consideration provided; removes 104 | 11906 | Private Law 
er property to the State of Mli- cloud on property conveyed in 1868. 85-460, 

H.R, 1009 | Provides for the reconveyance of cer- | Publi- T. o consideration provided, but 8 104 11906 | Public Law 
tain property to Newago, Mich. “Rept No. 1650 * that 2 land 85-487. 

United e 
2474 Provides for the conveyance of cer Westies 300 acres 50 percent of fair market value 104 | 12889 | Public Law 
tain lands to York County, Va. 85-545. 
3723 | Provides for the release of certain re e Value of restrictions not | No consideration provided --- 104 | 13785 | Public Law 
strictions in the conveyance of cer- stated. 85-776. 
tain lands to the city of Henderson, 
ev. 

II. R. 10321 | Provides for the exch: of certain | Public and private 4 acr es Exchanged lands are to be of equal 104 14370 | Public Law 

Len in the Roosevelt National value. 85-567. 
ark, 

H.R. 11253 | Provides for the exchange of certain | Publi- Ders. p ee 104 14370 | Public Law 
8 with the city of Redding, 85-565. 

8. 3248 | Provides for the exchange of lands | Public and private__| 0.75 mn of segues we No additional considerations provided. 104 14871 | Public Law 
with the Church of tter Day valued at $3,323 for 85-632. 
Saints in Utah, cane of private 


H.R. 12161 

8. 3439 

8. 3780 

8. 2793 
H.R. 7681 
H.R. 11694 
H.R. 5049 
8. 3682 
H.R. 2089 
H.R. 4503 
H.R. 8211 
H.R. 9792 
H.R. 11008 
H.R. 13026 
H.R. 8980 
H.R. 8482 
H.R. 9410 
H.R. 11800 
H.R. 6542 
8.J. Res. 188 
8. 3534 
8. 3572 
HER. 9500 
H.R. 9932 
H.R. 10173 
H.R. 11125 
H.R. 9627 
H.R. 9740 
H.R. 10045 
HR. 12494 
H.R. 13475 
H.R. 11456 
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Consideration (Morse formula) 


Ferae for the ass ban certain town- | Private Not stated Highest bidder for not less than the Public Law 
W tet — ae Pini Law 
vides e reconveyance of | Publ. 1 lot. VERE Rae Se 
1 — oars of 85-633. 
Provides for the conv „ No ee ae but Sena- Not enacted. 
tain lands to the lo of Santo a statement ex- 
Domingo, N. Mex. B rey te bd the bi ie is not in con- 
Provides for the conveyance of a 161,626 No consideration ge but the Public Law 
ion to a drainage dis- district responsibility of o 85-665. 
fiot 1 eration. tor Mores. inde a 
— explaining application of 

Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Indian 2 acres and improve- | No consideration oe ees but = Public Law 
tain lands and improvements to ments $11,130. ator Morse statement 85-612. 
the Lummi Indian * p why the bill Is not in eon 

Provides for the conv of cer- | Public.........----- 518 acres valued at | 75 percent of fair market value — Public Law 
tain property in W. toa $158,500. 
department of Washington. 

Provides for the conveyance of cer- BREE ET No 9 ovided e Sena- Public Law 
tain real property to Potter i ado a statement ex- 85-600. 
County, Tex. W con- 

* patning w formula, 

Provides for the sale or exchange of do] 349 acres 50 percent of fair market value or for Public Law 
certain lands in Pima County, exchange of lands of equal value. 85-812, 

Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private........-----| Not stated Bill to remove cloud on title of a pre- Private Law 
tain real property to an individual. . Morse formula 85-565. 

9 certain lands to the State | Publi- 2 No consideration, pro provided, — * Public Law 

5 Why the bil isnot in confit with * 

Quitclaims certain property to an | Private. — rien econ The fair market value Private Law 
individual. 85-373. 
alidates a conveyance of certain do] Not stated No 8 provided, but Sena- Private Law 
lands in California. tor Morse made a statement as to 85-583. 

Authorizes the exchange of certain | Public. 4 public lands hy the formula not violated. y Public La 
u of cer ublic..........----| 5.42acres of pu x are of ap u w 
lands in Mississippi. for ether 2 mately equal value. x 

Validates a conveyance of certain EA eS This is a bill to clear title. Senator Private Law 
lands in California, 3 stated that be had no objec- 1. 

Provides for the exchange of certain | Publi- 5.3 acres of public lands Lands to be of equal value of Govern- Public Law 
lands in Arkansas. wre 4.75 acres of private ment lands. 85-679. 

----| Exchanged lands to be of equal value Peer 
— Interest- investments of the Public La 
Hates tate in the Virgin Islands 85-712. b 
Corporation are to be reduced by 
Provides for the of genet tthe Yair 8 —— taal ‘ket Public La 
conveyance of cer- |. ....do_.......-....-| 7 acres 0 a mar wW 
b value plus 880,000. 4 

Provides for the conveyance of cer - . do }4 acre..-.-------------- No consideration vided but Sena- Public Law 
tain lands to the city of Dayton, tor Morse made 9 atal 7 “a yey A 
Wyo. = — 2 is not in conflict wit 

form 

Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private. Not stated Consideration of $450,000 less certain Not enacted. 

tain property to an individual. rentals. Senator Morse made a 
——— as to Why be has no 
ob 

Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public...-.......---] 181 acres -0000 nen0n MnM The fair market value Public Law 
SEE EOS TONES OE NOO; 85-805. 

0. 

Provides for the exchange of certain . do Not stated Exchanged lands are to be approxi- Publie Law 
lands in Maryland. mately equal value. 85-774. 

Provides for the sale and exchange of | Private do Public Law 
cel lands in 85-834. 

Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public..............| 11 acres ] 50 percent of fair market value Public Law 
tain lands to the State Board of 85-799, 
Education of ida. 

Provides for the transfer of certain . do 200 acres.-............-- No consideration provided, but Public Law 
lands to the territory of Hawaii. Senator Morse made a statement 85-756. 


pay the bill is not in conflict with 


formula, 
Provides for the conveyance of cer- . do- 71 The fair market value Public Law 
prs to the city of Valpa- 85-818, 


Provides for the conveyance of cer- |.....do.............. na to clear title toa conveyan Publie Law 
tain lands in Alaska to the city of stated. not app le. iti 85-753. 

Provides for the con of cer- ovided, but Sen- Public Law 
tain lands to the Tribe of ator Morse 85-758. 
Indians. ing why the bill is not in ‘cone 

Provides for the sale of certain lands | Private The current market value Public Law 
in Virginia. 85-825, 

Provides for the sale or No specific consideration provided Public Law 
certain land in the State of North 85-788. 

Authorizes of certain. do J Exchanged lands to be of xi- Publie La 

i an exchange 8 0 x re — win ba of appro: e Law 
Provides for the exchange 


Exchanged lands are to be of equal Public Law 
value. 85-873. 
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Senate passage, 
Congressional 
Bill No. Description Purpose Amount involved Consideration (Morse formula) Record Law 
Volume} Page 
8. 1271 Frov for the donation of certain | Publi- 1:34 acres... eee No consideration provided, but Sen- 105 5651 | Public Law 
oy to the pueblo of Isleta, ator Morse made a statement why 86-19, 
the formula is not violated. 

H.R, 2498 Provides | for the conveyance of cer- do GID OOO P OS, No consideration provided, but Sen- 105 5651 | Public Law 
tain property to the pueblo of ator ee made a statement why 86-13. 
Santo Domingo, N. Mex. the formula is not violated, 

8. 692 | Provides for the sale of certain: lands o Up to 50 acres The fale market value - 105 | 10603 | Public Law 
to the State of Missouri. 

H.R. 1306 | Provides for the sale of certain lands r 640 acr es Sale governed by Columbia Basin 105 | 10603 | Public Law 
to the State of Washington. Project Act, Senator Morse made 86-62, 

astatement in regard to formula, 

8. 53 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- |... Cp a ae See See Several lots. Value not | 5116 105 | 10604 | Public Law 
= lands to a school district in stated, 86-261, 

ontana, 

8. 220 | Authorizes the conveyance of cer- | Private Value of interests not | No consideration provided. Bill 105 | 10610 se Law 
oye Kir Mend ha 7 lands in stated. clears title of a conveyance in 1906, 86-124. 

avajo County, 

8. 6 Author the Davoren of cer- OD LUDE a e 160 acres valued at | The bill provided for consideration 4 105 | 10616 | Private Law 
tain property to individuals. $15,000. $2, Senator Morse Par and 86-163. 

asked for a division votè. 

H.R. 6914 | Provides for the donation of certain | Indian 48.89 across Land held in trust by United States__ 105 | 10614 | Public Law 
lands to an Indian tribe in Oregon. 86-71, 

8. 1521 | Removes a restriction with — Fülle 14.26 acres i No consideration ee ey 3 105 | 10614 | Public Law 
to a conveyance of certain lands in ator Morse made a sta 86-227, 
Tennessee, phy gos Ld is not in “conflict vith 

8. 822 | Provides for the conveyance of ger- N ¥g of an acre No consideration provided, but Sen- 105 | 10615 | Public Law 
tain property to the municipality ator Morse made a statement why 86-179, 
of San Juan, P.R. this bill does not violate the formula, 

8. 1473 | Repeals an act of 1912 relative to | Private Not stated.. r Senator Morse made a statement ex- 105 | 12663 | Public Law 
sale of certain lands to a Baptist plaining why he had no objection to 86-347. 
church in Plymouth, Mass. the bill. 

8. 1453 | Provides for the 21 and convey- | Publie 99.57 acres The fair market value 105 | 14229 | Public Law 
mae of cota lands to the State 86-242, 
of Iowa. 

8. 669 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Privat 0.6 of an are (i LORS Sn pee ary ary ne 105 14230 | Public Law 
5 5 —— lands to a Baptist church in 86-240, 

SSCL. 

8. 1110 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- |... a Interests on 36.63 acres . do 105 14231 | Public Law 
tain eral interests in certain 86-153. 
8 to Clemson College, South 

arolit 

H.R. 5927 Provides f for the conveyance of cer- | Public J P P E 6»?! . 105 14232 | Public Law 

5 — 2 the eity ol Warner 86-136, 
n: 
8. 747 Provides’ for the conveyance of cer- | Public and private. 1,500 acres._.....--..--.- Yeas and nays on Morse motion to 105 | 15653 | Public Law 
tain lands in the State of Illinois, recommit with instruction re for- 86-611. 
mula. Motion rejected by vote, 
13 to 83 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Re Les „pt 12, p. 15639) Senator Morse 
5 formula in- 
2 th 
amendments were rejected. In 
posare go consideration of $286,638 was 
pro: 
H.R. 303 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Publiez Pst ˖ arose 50 percent of fair market value 105 | 16337 | Public Law 
y to an association in 86-216. 


tain 
the istrict of Colt Columbia. 
H.R. 2465 Gi dynes rd the exchange of certain | Public and private..| U.S. lands valued at | Monetary consideration of difference 105 | 16337 iar Law 


lands in Arlington County, Va. u — A 588 lands in value provided. 
u 
H.R. 2934 Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public...........-.- 388.7549 acres The fair market value 105 | 16337 | Public Law 
tain lands to a city of Fort 86-194. 
Walton Beach, 
H.R. 6500 | Amends an act of seth Cong. con- 3 Not stated. Reduced the consideration for convey- 105 | 16345 | Public Law 
vexing certain lands to the waits of ance from the fair market value to 86-210. 
Valparaiso, Fla. 50 percent of the fair market value. 
H.R. 4829 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- (| am ee wee” 2 TE Ps N ee > No consideration provided but Sen- 105 | 16690 | Public Law 
tain dwellings in Virginia, pos by Re ted a statement in re- 86-220. 
8. 2390 | Authorizes the exchange of certain . 10.74 acres Federal land. | No consideration is provided AETS, 105 | 16769 | Public Law 
lands in Everglades City, Fla, 23.47 acres to be ac- 86-269. 
quired, (8. Rept. 
H.R. 2380 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- G0 ..... Not stuteddd iuuiuane Conveyance of rights, ete. at the fair 105 | 18722 | Public Law 
7 — lands to the city of Mobile, market value. 86-311. 
a. 
H.R. 1735 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private ee Se consideration provided but Sen- 105 | 18731 | Private Law 
tain property to individuals. tor Morse made a statement why 86-194. 
the 8 not in conflict with the 
H.R. 2247 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public „ o consideration AAS but Sen- 105 | 18738 | Public Law 
tain real property to the county of or Morse statement as 86-310. 
Sacramento, Calif. why i the — 5 is at in conflict with 
II. R. 4714 | Quiets title to certain real property . Re ae oo TERESAN. No consideration hgh but Sen- 105 | 18731 | Public Law 
in Colorado. ator Morse made ment as 86-318. 
why the bill is not th ETS with 
the formula. 
8. 857 | Provides for the conveyance of er- r W eee ed S The fair market value - 105 | 18743 | Public Law 
ere lands to the city of Arlington, 86-338, 
reg. 
H.R. 6609 Removes a restriction on a convey- do S EATE No consideration provided but Sen- 105 | 18722 | Public Law 
ance in Louisiana, ator Morse made a statement as 86-285, 
why the formula does not ap — 
8. 857 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- cfs ee uae kee Lal Oe No consideration provided but 105 | 18949 | Not enacted. 
tain lands to the city of Cheyenne, tor Morse made a statement ony 
yo. the. bi is not in conflict with the 
H.R. 6190 | Provided for the conveyance of cer- CN ee a Bill | a No consideration provided but Sen- 105 | 19114 Public Law 
tain lands to the State of Arkansas. ator Morse made a statement that 86-323. 


the pil ts n is not inconsistent with the 
formula, 
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Description Purpose Amount involved Consideration (Morse formula) 
permanent 1 81,33 acres u=- No NN provided but Sena- 
sid ion for e New Mexico. for Morse made a statement why 


the Navajo Tribe of Indians, the bill is not in conflict with the 


formula. 


Grants certain lands to the Cacopah — RE Een yt 1 No consideration provided but Sena- 
tor Morse made a statement why 
easier as the bill is not in conflict with the 


= formula. 

8 2804 | Donates certain land to the Kewee- 8 9 hc — seen 
—.— Bay Indian Tribes in Mich- 

H.R. 6136 | Provides for the sale of certain tribal ll AETA Not stated No 3 provided but Sena- 
lands of the Lac du Flambeau tor Morse made a statement why 

1 of 5 Superior Chippewa the — not in conflict with the 

H. R. 24 paige 3 real property do- 160 acres 4 ꝗ : 
hg ze in trust for certain In 

8. 2877 | Authorizes the reconveyance of cer-- do 2,117.5 acres.. 
tain tribal landsin W: i. 

H.R. 65270 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public 1 No consideration provided, but Sen- 
tain lands to a water ator Morse made a statement why 
Utah. „ 

H. R. 8888 | Provides for the exchange and trans- do 15.9 acres U.S, lands; Binga lands to be of equal value, 
fer of certain lands to the Massa- 3.88 acres of port Sale of lands to be at least 50 percent 
chusetts Port Authority. ds. of fair market value, 

H.R. 7359 | Provides for the conv ce of cer- do 15,000 acres The fair market value. — 
tain lands to the Co River 
Commission. 

R. 3676 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- do . — Fk a 
tain lands to the city of Tillamook, 

8. 2772 Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private Several lots No consideration 88 but con- 
tain lands in Colorado to an veyance was to clear title of a 
individual. ous conv: ce, 

H.R. 5349 | Provides for the conv ce of cer- | Publi- — a al Page Srl No consideration provided but Sena- 
tain lands to Orange County, Calif. tor Morse made a statement explain- 

ing why the bill does not violate the 

H.R. 9818 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- „ 500 acres. ...........-<<-' The fair market value 
oom property to the State of 

8. 3070 | Removes a restriction on use 1 Eon a a 240.2 ares No consideration provided but bill is 
certain lands conveyed the to clear title of a prior conveyance. 
State of North Dakota in 1955. 

H.R. 8713 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- |__._. — 318 ares The fair market value 
tain real to the Oxnard Har- 
bor District; Port Hueneme, Calif. 

H.R. 5738 | Authorizes recon: UR 4) BBE RES Not stated . No consideration provided — Sena- 
certain to aukegan tor Morse made a statement explain- 
Port ctin ing wh the bill is not in conflict 

8. 2712 | Authorizes the conveyance of certain | Private 135.41 acres.. . ce eee ent of the 
lands in New WG Se oe 5 — value. 

er 

H.R. 7990 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Indian 57. 99 acres No consideration provided 
tain lands in trust to Pota- 
watomi Indians in Oklahoma. 

H.R. 6479 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public 7.96 acres._.............- The fair market value 
* 

8. 3319 | Provides for the release of recapture Le ee on Not stated No consideration provided but Senator 
provisions in the conveyance of Morse made a statement why the 

popaty to the city of bill does not violate the formula, 
ittle Rock, Ark. 

H.R. 8315 Provides for the lease of certain do — ee 50 percent of the fair rental value 
property in Missouri for schoo! 

H.R. 5055 9 the restrictions on certain n 8 8 No consideration provided, — 
4 5 A 80 ie ay permit property to be used fo! 

8. 2914 | Provides for the purchase on certain 8 8 Exchanged lands to be of equal value. 
real property on the Blue Ridge 
and Natchez Trace Parkway. 

3399 | Provides for the exchange of certain P eS ER Re acres of public | Exchanged lands are to be approxi- 
lands Mod the Shenandoah Na- ienas E UAE e mately of equal value. 
ark. vate lan 

8. 3267 | Provi er EE Private. — Not stated The fair market value 
tain public 

H.R. 6179 Grants the right, title, and interest | Publ De” ees Provides for consideration of =: 

certain to the city of Senator Morse a statemen: 
Crawford, Nebr. vey — the bill does not * Violate the 
formu! 

8. 3558 | Provides for the transfer of certain do Not stated No 3 provided 

to the government of 

8. 3648 Provides for 5 of nee — MRE ĩðĩ v 88. eel mate! EM — P 

0 
Columb! 8 the District of Co- 
Redevelo; d 

H.R. 11522 | Provides for the conveyance of er- do re a T Permits such conveyance to be with 

property way pur- or without consideration. 

8. 3212 Provides f e the conveyance of cer do 2,040 acres Tho fair market value plus other costs.. 

to Mineral County, 

8. 2757 Pee any State to acquire certain |.....do___...........| Not stated Conveyance subject to other previous 
lands for recreational uses. $ 

8. 3759 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- do . 27 seres...-......-.---..| In consideration the unt shall 

tain lands to Auburn University, lease to the United States 42 acres 
yeas ad with privilege of renewals for 99 
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Senate passage, 
We 
Volume] Page 
106 6620 
106 6621 
106 6621 
106 6622 
106 6622 
106 6622 
106 6623 
106 6637 
106 7864 
106 7865 
106 7871 
106 | 9533 
106 | 10816 
106 | 11201 
106 | 11818 
106 | 13198 
106 | 13206 
106 | 13208 
108 | 13208 
106 | 13793 
106 | 14208 
106 | 14667 
106 | 14668 
106 | 14668 
106 | 14669 
106 | 14675 
106 | 14680 
106 | 14682 
106 | 14689 
106 | 14693 
106 14669 
106 | 15619 


Public Law 
86-421. 
Not enacted. 


Public Law 
86-445. 
Public Law 
86-403. 
Public Law 
86-401, 
Public Law 
86-447. 
Public Law 
86-407. 
Public Law 
86-602. 
Public Law 
86-433. 
Public Law 
86-439. 
Private Law 
86-453, 


Public Law 
86-458. 


Public Law 
86-480. 

Public Law 
86-093, 

Public Law 
86-514, 


Public Law 
86-536. 


Not enacted, 
Public Law 
86-761, 
Public Law 
86-541. 
Public Law 
86-646. 
Public Law 
86-574. 
Public Law 
86-652. 
Not enacted. 
Public Law 
86-775. 
Public Law 
86-792. 
Public Law 
86-623. 
Not enacted. 


Public Law 
86-736. 


Public Law 
86-608. 
Publie Law 
86-742. 
Public Law 
86-755. 
Public Law 
86-479. 
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Bill No. Description Purpose Consideration (Morse formula) Law 

I. R. 10997 ts certain lands to the govern- | Publi- No consideration provided Public Law 
ment of Guam. 86-664. 

8 2709 | Authorizes the conveyance of cer- 50 percent of fair market value Not enacted. 
— nee to the city of Flandreau, 

8 3469 Provides for the sale of certain lands Private Bales to be mi be made under provision of 48 Do. 

1663 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Public__.......----- No — — 2 net is to Public Law 
gs to the city of Bismarck, 2880. cloud on title (S. Rept. 86-759. 
. Dak. 

8. $299 | Provides for the conveyance of cer do ---| 4.9 acres No 8 consideration provided Not enacted, 
tain lands to the State of Maine. but it was announced that Senator 

ba ie had withdrawn his earlier 
objection. 

H.R. 11561 | Provides for the r of = Ira 89 E SEE En 50 percent of fair market value Public Law 
tain lands in Kentucky to th 86-766, 
5 National Monument as 
soci 

E.R. 383 3 or annexation of certam . No monetary consideration provided Publie Law 

y of the United States 86-763. 
pa t a ney a Wyandotte, Mich, 

H.R. 10586 | Provides for the conveyance of cer- | Private 10 acres. The fair market value Public Law 
tain property in Idaho to a reli- 86-784. 
pem organization. 

8. 2379 | Donates certain lands in Idaho to | Indian No consideration ided but Sena- Public Law 
the Nez Perce Tribe of Indians. tor Morse m. a statement re 86-386. 

H.R. 8205 ‘ransfers oertain. 5 works to (Oa Not stated No consideration provided Publie Law 
= Navajo T: 86-636. 

H.R. 816 | Provides for Bin of certain — S o YY, | Senate O Ga E E AS Public Law 
lands to the Che; e and 86-791. 
Arapaho Indians in Oklahoma, 


Tahle Amount of property 


Consideration given as result 
involved of formula 


0 | 50 percent of the appraised fair 


, 8 Approximately 30 acres CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
market value. 98, pt. 6, p. 7817. 
82 Approximately 11 acres ETC 0 receded from its own | CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
3 in conference (H 98, pt. 7, pp. 9063, 9689. 
82 2 Approximately 17.76acres...] Hatching fis 0 fd eal es of the appraised fair 8 RECORD, vol. 
mar! „ pt. 1, p. 
82 2 Approximately 263 acres....| Drilling of water wells and | $1,950 | Appraised fai market value 9 aR 23 RECORD, vol. 
n e p 
82 1 Approximately 150 acres....| Easement for a public road 09 Amendment rejected by Senate 0 RECORD, vol. 
on z 97, pt. 10, pp. 13541-13542. 
81 2 Approximately 0.143 acre.. ] City use 50 percent of the appraised fair CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
market value. 96, pt. 4, p. 5348. 
$1 2 Approximately 640 acres e neh a ma veterans 0 | Amendment rejected in con- CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
5 ference (H. Rept. 3098). 96, pt. 11, pp. 14709-14710, 
81 1 Approximately 10.11 acres. . Schoo] purposes ® 50 percent of the appraised fair CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
market value. 95, pt. 4, p. 4254. 
8¹ 1J H. R. 3751 | 208 Steel fire tower Observation tower for the In- 0 d ment re in conſer- — — RECORD, vol. 
terna! Peace G: ence (H. Rept. 1193). 95, pt. 6, p. 8013. 
81 1 Approximately 0.18 of an | Street eon 0 | 50 percent of the fair market n REcoRD, vol. 
acre. value. 95, pt. 11, p. 14768. 
80 2 Approximately 5.17 scres._.| University expansion 0 | 50 percent of the appraised fair CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
market value. 94, pt. 6, p. 7913, 
80 2 Approximately 430.91 acres -| Public park and golf course 0 receded from its own NGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
amendment on the floor. 94, pt. 7, pp. 8718-8719, 9011. 
80 2 Approximately 32 acres Fairgrounds and recreational O | 50 percent of the appraised fair CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
use. market value. 94, pt. 7, p. 8242. 
1 Amended and passed Senate. 2 To be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
3 Land exchange. Pri vate law. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
my record on the Morse formula, as 
shown by the foregoing, needs no fur- 
ther clarification or elaboration at this 
time. I am very proud to stand on this 
record of a one-man economy drive in 
the U.S. Senate, a record which I be- 
lieve has resulted in a saving of at least 
$900 million in 14 years. But, more im- 
portant, I am proud to stand on the 
record of the formula, because, in my 

judgment, it also has involved a matter 
of political ethics, for I have felt that 
turning surplus property into a political 
grab bag cannot be very well reconciled 
with good political ethics. So I have pro- 
posed the formula and have fought for it 
because I felt it would also make a con- 


tribution to cleaner government. I am 
perfectly willing to be judged on whether 
that has been accomplished by my in- 
sistence upon the formula. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


WHY NOT USE FOREIGN AID TO 
STOP TRADE WITH CUBA? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in a 

few days the Senate will consider the 

foreign aid appropriation bill. One of 


the very controversial aspects of the bill 


involves the efforts by the House to pro- 
vide limitations on foreign aid to coun- 
tries whose ships are used to transport 
goods and materials—particularly war 
materials—to Cuba. 


I believe this question deserves very 
thoughtful and careful inquiry before the 
Senate rejects those amendments. 

Some newspaper articles indicate that 
it is assumed that the Senate will act 
quickly to reject those amendments or to 
replace them with language to make such 
action discretionary, with the result that 
our Government will take no action to 
discourage this trade. 

Mr. President, yesterday, on the “Meet 
the Press” program, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of Great Britain, Reginald 
Maudling was asked by Mr. Spivak why 
Britain continues to trade with Cuba. 
Mr. Maudling’s answer was the very 
logical one that he recognized the harm- 
ful effects on freedom and the benefits 
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to communism that the Cuban situation 
now represents; but he said that they 
feel that trade with Cuba should depend 
on the initiative of the United States of 
America. He said they feel they have 
the responsibility in some areas of Africa 
and Asia, and that they hope the United 
States would respond to their initiative, 
but they do not have any knowledge or 
understanding that the United States 
wishes them to desist and cease in their 
trade with Cuba. 

Mr. President, ever since February 3 
of this year, we have had an embargo 
on all trade with Cuba. It has been at 
considerable expense to American busi- 
ness; but I think it has been a wise, 
necessary, and desirable embargo. The 
economic effect on the Communist satel- 
lite in Cuba has been clear; but, unfor- 
tunately, the economic effect has not 
been nearly as strong as it would be if we 
obtained cooperation from our Allies. 
Judging from Mr. Maudling’s statement 
of yesterday to the panel on the “Meet 
the Press” program, it seems that this is 
because the British Government has not 
been informed, or, at least, requested to 
reduce or eliminate their trade with 
Cuba. 

Mr. President, this is not simply a mat- 
ter of allied ships transporting arms to 
Cuba. Obviously, we are opposed to 
that, but the fact is that any trade with 
Cuba assists the Communists and con- 
stitutes a growing threat to freedom in 
this hemisphere. 

On September 16, it was pointed out in 
an article published in the New York 
Times that— 


The use of allied ships for ordinary goods— 


To Cuba— 
releases Communist-bloc shipping for muni- 
tions deliveries to Cuba. 


This is true; and, of course, it is also 
obvious that any kind of goods which go 
to Cuba—whether war goods or other 
goods—are beneficial to a buildup of 
the Communist economy and of the 
Communist strength in this hemisphere. 

The article also points out that fully 
one-third of the Soviet deliveries to Cuba 
are said to be in ships chartered to allied 
countries. 

At a recent press conference, President 
Kennedy is quoted as saying that— 

Our friends in NATO must realize the im- 


plications of their engaging in the Cuban 
trade. 


Nevertheless, according to the article, 
Cube has been getting machinery and 
industrial raw materials from Canada, 
diesel motors and chemicals from West 
Germany, and machinery and chemicals 
from Britain. The Netherlands and 
France have also exported goods to Cuba. 

The title of the article is “United 
States Fails To Halt Supplies to Cuba 
in Allied Vessels.” 

SHOULD WE AID NATIONS WHOSE NATIONALS 

TRADE WITH CUBA? 


Mr. President, I feel that it is perfectly 
appropriate for Congress to consider ty- 
ing strings to our foreign-aid program 
and relating the foreign aid that we give 
to our Allies to their willingness to co- 
operate with us in the struggle against 
communism, especially against commu- 
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nism in this hemisphere. This is a far 
cry from asking for a military embargo 
on Cuba. It is a far cry from calling 
for an invasion of Cuba. It seems to 
me it is a modest and defensible pro- 
posal, and I believe we might seriously 
consider including in the foreign-aid bill 
a proviso to the effect that foreign aid 
should not be given to such countries— 
not only to those which give aid to Cuba, 
but also to those whose nationals trade 
with Cuba. I think we should give every 
consideration to such a proposal. 

The statistics which I have before me 
show that trade with Cuba by some of 
our Allies has continued in 1962, as com- 
pared with 1961. Unfortunately, the 
State Department and the Department 
of Commerce cannot provide the com- 
plete figures. However, it is interesting 
to note that during the entire year 1961 
the United Kingdom exported $13 million 
worth of goods to Cuba; and in the first 
4 months of 1962 the United Kingdom 
exported to Cuba $3,170,000 worth of 
goods, or at an annual rate of approxi- 
mately $9 million—a reduction, it is true, 
but not really a very substantial reduc- 
tion, in view of the fact that since Feb- 
ruary 3, 1962, we have had an embargo 
on trade with Cuba. Furthermore, the 
United Kingdom has increased her im- 
ports from Cuba, when considered on an 
annual adjusted basis. For the full year 
1961, she imported $15 million worth of 
goods from Cuba; and in the first 4 
months of 1962 the United Kingdom im- 
ported $5,560,000 worth of goods from 
Cuba. On an adjusted annual basis, 
that means that the United Kingdom 
was importing in early 1962 more than 
$16,500,000 worth of goods from Cuba— 
or an increase in her imports from Cuba. 

West Germany in 1961 imported 
$1,900,000 worth of goods and products 
from Cuba. But in the first 4 months of 
1962 alone she imported more than 
that—$2,150,000. This represents a 
threefold increase. West Germany im- 
ported three times as much in the first 4 
months of 1962, at an annual rate, as she 
imported in 1961. 

It is true that West Germany has 
sharply reduced her exports to Cuba, but 
she still exported in the first 4 months 
of this year $1,650,000 worth, which, on 
an annual basis, would amount to $5 mil- 
lion, compared with $11 million exported 
to Cuba for the full year 1961. 

Unfortunately, with respect to the 
country which traded most heavily in 
1961 with Cuba—Canada—the Com- 
merce Department and the State Depart- 
ment have made no figures available. 
These figures would be very interesting, 
indeed, if they were completed. 

On the basis of information acquired 
during a telephone conversation of Sep- 
tember 21, 1962, with the Department of 
Commerce, American Republics Division, 
I am informed that the Canadians are 
willing to deal with Cuba, but they have 
arrested the transshipment of American 
goods. Canadian disposition to trade has 
been quenched by Cuban bankruptcy. 
For example, Canada has closed the com- 
mercial section of its Embassy in Cuba. 

Mr. President, so far as trade with 
Japan is concerned, the Commerce De- 
partment has informed me that the 
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United States has acquired and relayed 

to the Japanese a Cuban document show- 

ing that sugar production in the imme- 
diate future will be insufficient to meet 

Cuba’s commitments to the Communist 

bloc. This, coupled with U.S. efforts to 

divert Japan’s sugar purchases, indicates 
that Japanese-Cuban trade will be 

sharply off the volume reached in 1961. 
Although Cuba has sent a sugar mis- 

sion to Japan, the Japanese are securing 

an increasing part of their sugar from 

India, Thailand, Natal, the Philippines, 

and Formosa. 

Cuba is attempting to buy back its 
sugar—futures—from the bloc in order 
to meet its offer to sell Japan 400,000 
tons during 1962. 

It is expected that Japan will buy less 
than 200,000 tons of sugar from Cuba 
this year. 

Japan's central bank export-import 
statistics deviate from the Commerce 
Department information we have; they 
show Japan exporting $12 million to 
Cuba in 1961, while importing $21 mil- 
lion, over 90 percent of this in sugar. 

My source is the Japanese Embassy: 
Washington; New York. 

Incidentally, in 1961 Mexico had sub- 
stantial trade with Cuba, but this was 
because of transshipment of American 
goods and parts to Cuba. 

In calendar 1961 Mexico exported 
$3,500,000 worth of goods to Cuba, in- 
cluding iron, steel, and pump replace- 
ment parts. 

There were other substantial ship- 
ments from South American countries— 
for example, $3,400,000 worth from Chile, 
and there was additional trade. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the proclamation by the President of 
the United States on February 3, 1962, 
declaring an embargo on trade with 
Cuba, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A PROCLAMATION—EMBARGO ON ALL TRADE 
WITH CUBA BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Whereas the eighth meeting of consul- 

tation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, serving 
as organ of consultation in application of 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, in its final act resolved that the 
present Government of Cuba is incompatible 
with the principles and objectives of the 
inter-American system; and, in light of the 
subversive offensive of Sino-Soviet com- 
munism with which the Government of Cuba 
is publicly alined, urged the member states 
to take those steps that they may consider 
appropriate for their individual and collec- 
tive self-defense; 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
in section 620(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (75 Stat. 445), as amended, has 
authorized the President to establish and 
maintain an embargo upon all trade between 
the United States and Cuba; and 

Whereas the United States, in accordance 
with its international obligations, is pre- 
pared to take all necessary actions to pro- 
mote national and hemispheric security by 
isolating the present Government of Cuba 
and thereby reducing the threat posed by its 
alinement with Communist powers; 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority of section 620(a) of the 
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Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (75 Stat. 445), 
as amended, do— 

1. Hereby proclaim an embargo upon trade 
between the United States and Cuba in ac- 
cordance with paragraphs 2 and 3 of this 
proclamation. 

2. Hereby prohibit, effective 12:01 a.m., 
eastern standard time, February 7, 1962, the 
importation into the United States of all 
goods of Cuban origin and all goods imported 
from or through Cuba; and hereby authorize 
and direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
carry out such prohibition, to make such ex- 
ceptions thereto, by license or otherwise, as 
he determines to be consistent with the effec- 
tive operation of the embargo hereby pro- 
claimed, and to promulgate such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to perform 
such functions; 

3. And further, I do hereby direct the 
Secretary of Commerce, under the provisions 
of the Control Act of 1949, as 
amended (50 U.S.C, App. 2021-2032), to con- 
tinue to carry out the prohibition of all ex- 
ports from the United States to Cuba, and I 
hereby authorize him, under that act, to 
continue, make, modify or revoke exceptions 
from such prohibition. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 3d 
day of February 1962, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
186th. 


[SEAL] Joun F, KENNEDY. 
By the President: 
Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire text 
of an article entitled “United States Fails 
To Halt Supplies to Cuba in Allied Ves- 
sele,” from the Sunday New York Times 
of September 16, 1962, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED States Farts To HALT SUPPLIES TO 
CUBA IN ALLIED VESSELS—EFFORTS TO CURB 
CHARTERING OF SHIPS CARRYING CARGOES 
FROM REDS ARE LAGGING 
WASHINGTON, September 15.—The United 

States has had little success thus far in 

efforts to persuade its allies to do less busi- 

ness with Cuba and withhold ships being 
chartered to carry Soviet supplies to Cuba. 

Moreover, U.S. officials do not expect much 
success and they are not especially worried 
at present. A high-ranking Government ofi- 
cial expressed the administration feeling that 
the Cuba problem is less threatening this 
year than it was last year. 

He called attention to the increasingly 
critical economic situation reported in Cuba. 
He also mentioned reports of an increasing 
loss of popular support by the government 
of Premier Fidel Castro. 

The Governments of Britain, West Ger- 
many, and Norway were reported to have be- 
gun inquiries into the chartering of ships 
in their countries to deliver Communist-bloc 
supplies to Cuba. 


INQUIRIES DISCOUNTED 


However, the inquiries were regarded here 
as polite responses to diplomatic pressure 
from the United States. There was little 
expectation that they would result in any 
serious prohibitions. 

The inquiries were believed to be centered 
chiefiy on the question whether allied ships 
are engaged in delivering arms to Cuba dur- 
ing the current military buildup there. 
United States sources have said that they 
do not believe the arms are being trans- 
ported in allied ships. However, it was noted 
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that the use of allied ships for ordinary goods 
releases Communist-bloc shipping for muni- 
tions deliveries to Cuba. 

According to one highly placed Govern- 
ment official, the fact that the Soviet Union 
and other Communist-bloc countries have 
been compelled to resort to the use of allied 
shipping represents a severe economic loss 
to the Communists. Fully one-third of 
Soviet deliveries to Cuba was said to be in 
ships chartered in allied countries. 

President Kennedy declared at his news 
conference this week that the United States 
was disturbed by allied commerce with 
Cuba. “Our friends in NATO must realize 
the implications of their engaging in the 
Cuban trade,” he said. 

United States officials indicated that they 
would like to see further reductions in allied 
trade with Cuba, although it has dropped 
in recent years. 

When the Castro regime took power in 
January of 1959, 80 percent of its trade was 
with the United States. Today 80 percent 
of its trade is with Communist-bloc coun- 
tries. 

Nevertheless, Cuba has been getting ma- 

and industrial raw materials from 
Canada, diesel motors and chemicals from 
West Germany, and machinery and chemi- 
cals from Britain. The Netherlands and 
France also have exported goods to Cuba. 

According to figures available here, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization countries sold 
Cuba about $138 million worth of goods in 
1959 and purchased goods amounting to $79 
million. In 1961, NATO exports dropped to 
$86 million and imports from Cuba to $32 
million. 

In addition, Japan conducted a $16 million 
annual trade with Cuba, exchanging light 
machinery for sugar. Chile was the only 
country in Latin America reported to have 
an appreciable trade with Cuba bartering 
various foodstuffs for sugar. 


TWO ALLIES INCREASE TRADE 


Two allied countries increased their trade 
with Cuba during the 2-year period, 1959-61, 
contrary to the general trend. Canada was 
the biggest allied trader with Cuba in 1961, 
exporting $31,800,000 worth of goods, slightly 
more than double her 1959 exports. The 
Netherlands increased her trade total with 
Cuba from $8,275,000 to $10,920,000. 

The United States, which ended all im- 
ports from Cuba and limited sales to food 
and medical supplies, is now sending less 
than $50,000 worth of such supplies to Cuba 
each month. 


Sovir Says UNITED STATES FAILED 


Moscow, September 15.—The Soviet Union 
asserted today that the United States had 
failed to persuade its allies to bar their ships 
from carrying Communist goods to Cuba. 

Moscow maintained that the United States 
had sought, within the framework of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, to com- 
pel NATO members to withdraw their mer- 
chant ships from chartered service in trade 
between the Soviet Union and Cuba. 

Viktor G. Bakayev, Minister of Sea Trans- 
port, said that shipowners in many countries 
were eagerly seeking the lucrative contracts 
for carrying goods on a charter basis. He 
added: 

“Lately the Government of the United 
States has been using NATO to bring crude 
pressure to bear on Britain, Norway, France, 
Italy, Greece, and other countries to force 
them to stop carrying goods to Cuba.” 

“But Washington has been unable to im- 
pose its will on its ‘allies,’ the Minister said 
in an interview published by Tass, the So- 
viet press agency. 

President Kennedy said at his news con- 
ference on August 28 that the United States 
was consulting its NATO allies on the ques- 
tion of the use of their ships in the Cuba 
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trade. His remarks followed after the pub- 
lication of a Tass report that five ships of 
West German, Norwegian, Greek, and Italian 
registry had been chartered to carry Soviet 
commercial cargoes to Cuba. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERTSON 
BEFORE NATIONAL BANK DIVI- 
SION, AMERICAN BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION 


During Mr. Proxmire’s speech on trade 
with Cuba, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an insertion in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Alabama with the un- 
derstanding that I will not lose the floor 
and that his remarks will appear else- 
where in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
earlier today the distinguished and very 
able chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
made a speech before the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation at Atlantic City, N.J. As every- 
one knows, the Senator from Virginia 
has been a member of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee ever since 
he came to the Senate. He was put on 
the committee in January 1947. About 
3 years or so ago, he became chairman of 
the committee. He is a very able and 
fair chairman. He is forthright in his 
views. 

In his speech to the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation he set forth many points in 
which the bankers and the banking in- 
dustry are interested. I commend the 
address to the reading of fellow Sena- 
tors, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BETWEEN Two Wontrps 
(Remarks of Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

of Virginia, Before the National Bank Di- 

vision of the American Bankers Associa- 

tion, Atlantic City, N.J., Sept. 24, 1962) 

It is a coveted honor to appear before this 
distinguished group of financial leaders here 
in Atlantic City. It is also a personal 
pleasure to be on the same program with a 
Comptroller of the Currency who is unusually 
able and energetic, and who is dedicated to 
improving the somewhat antiquated laws 
under which our national banks operate. 

If I am expected to tell you today what 
the present administration is planning to do 
for—or to—the Nation’s financial institu- 
tions, I would have to beg off for lack of a 
proper New Frontier crystal ball. Perhaps 
the officials of the administration who will 
appear later on this program can be more 
helpful. But future actions by the execu- 
tive branch will depend in part upon the 
course of yet unrevealed future events as 
well as the decisions of the legislative branch. 
So, too, future actions by the legislative 
branch will be subject to similar degrees of 
uncertainty. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
say that I think highly of the job that the 
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Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Douglas Dil- 
lon, has been doing. His staff—including 
Robert V. Roosa, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs, who is an 
outstanding expert in his field—merits our 
respect. If such men had full charge of the 
administration’s economic policies, I feel 
that we could rest better assured that our 
dollars would remain as good as gold and 
our economy as sound as our dollars. 
Unlike these dedicated public servants, 
there are some extreme economic planners 
in Washington who would like to influence 
the administration to follow the mood of 
the Persian poet, Omar Khayyam, who wrote: 


“Ah love, could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this Sorry Scheme of Things en- 
tire 


Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart's desire.” 


I, for one, would prefer to take the counsel 
given by President Woodrow Wilson in his 
first inaugural address, when he said: 

“We shall deal with our economic system 
as it is and as it may be modified, not as it 
might be if we had a clean sheet of paper 
to write upon.” 

You will recall that some of the admin- 
istration’s financial experts predicted that 
our national economy would be operating 
this year at an average rate of some $570 
billion, with the slogan of “upward and on- 
ward” flying from the masthead of every 
business establishment. It is true that we 
are now turning out goods and services at 
an unprecedented rate. Our national in- 
come has reached an all-time high. Yet our 
gross national product—which registered a 
record seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$552 billion in the second quarter of this 
year—was well below the $570 billion antici- 
pated. 

As a result, some of our more extreme eco- 
nomic planners are dissatisfied. They claim 
that we are on an economic plateau, al- 
though many indicators point upward. 
These economic planners cannot point with 
pride even to a plateau which, if it exists, 
would be the highest one in history. 

The varied prescriptions of these planners 
may leave many bankers and other business- 
men in a quandary about what may happen 
next. Most Americans may, indeed, find 
themselves in the fix of the English poet, 
Matthew Arnold, who wrote of wandering be- 
tween two worlds, one dead, and the other 
as yet unborn. 

As a Virginian, I cherish the thought that 
my colonial ancestors helped to cradle and 
defend the infancy of a nation dedicated to 
the principles of private enterprise and con- 
stitutional liberty. I would be the last to 
repudiate the philosophy of Patrick Henry, 
who said that “I have but one lamp by which 
my feet are guided, and that is the lamp of 
experience.” 

Many other nations have experimented 
first with one government and then another. 
Meanwhile, we have maintained our allegi- 
ance to what Benjamin Franklin said the 
framers of the Constitution in Philadelphia 
in 1787 had given us—‘“a Republic if you 
can preserve it.” 

We have enjoyed the same form of 
government for a longer period than almost 
any other nation. Under our Government 
we have been the freest, happiest, and most 
prosperous country in the world. It has 
been no coincidence, I believe, that we have 
made our remarkable record while operating 
under a written Constitution which created 
& Federal Government of strictly limited and 
delegated powers, and which left all other 
powers to the States and the people thereof. 

Those of us who believe with Patrick 
Henry that experience is the only lamp unto 
our feet agree with Thomas Jefferson, an- 
other great Virginian, who said: 

“In questions of power, then, let no more 
be heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
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down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution.” 

We who share that philosophy frankly 
admit that in return for a system of private 
enterprise implicit in the Constitution is the 
willingness to accept a poor reward for an 
inadequate performance. 

But some of our more extreme economic 
planners feel otherwise. Although more 
workers are now gainfully employed than 
ever before, these planners are disturbed by 
the fact that some unemployment persists. 
Yet they fail to recognize that our method 
of keeping unemployment statistics tends to 
overstate the problem by including persons 
looking only for parttime employment, per- 
sons transferring from one job to another, 
and persons content to be on relief and only 
casually looking for work. 

The measures that these planners have in 
mind for the future remain uncertain, but 
they may well involve some further departure 
from constitutional principles and some 
further step toward socialism. In that event, 
I shall oppose them in the spirit of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who said: “To travel hope- 
fully is a better thing than to arrive.” 

Whatever the case, let us look forward to 
next year as a time of significant banking 
anniversaries and of significant action in be- 
half of modernizing banking laws: 1963 will 
mark the 100th anniversary of the permanent 
dual system of American banking. I applaud 
the American Bankers Association for its 
leadership in establishing a centennial com- 
mission to celebrate this event. I under- 
stand that the centennial, with the theme 
of a century of banking “Progress Through 
Service” under the National Bank Act, will 
include both State and National banks in 
the celebration. 

I believe that it is particularly appropriate 
to recognize State as well as federally char- 
tered institutions in this way. The intent 
of the National Bank Act of 1863, of course, 
was to bring all bank charters under Federal 
authority so that State banks would be 
superseded by National banks. But experi- 
ence did not justify that plan. Today, State 
banks outnumber National banks by about 
two to one, and many State banks predate 
National banks. 

The year 1963 will represent the 50th 
anniversary of the Federal Reserve Act, and 
the 50th anniversary of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. The Federal 
Reserve Act was signed December 23, 1913, 
by a great President, Woodrow Wilson, whom 
we in Virginia are proud to claim as a na- 
tive son. Earlier in the same year, the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency was itself established for the pur- 
pose of considering the proposed Federal 
Reserve Act. This act had been sponsored 
in the House of Representatives by another 
great Virginian, Carter Glass, who was my 
predecessor in the Senate. The Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee is now 
studying a number of suggestions for mark- 
ing its 50th anniversary in an appropriate 
way. 

Next year will witness the 30th anniver- 
sary of the Banking Act of 1933, in which 
Carter Glass also played a notable part. 
This act, among other things, established 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
It is fitting that the new headquarters office 
building of the FDIC is scheduled for oc- 
cupancy in time to mark its 30th anniver- 
sary 


The year 1963, in other words, will be an 
occasion for commemorating a number of 
events which have helped to shape the bank- 
ing world we know today. Next year will 
also be an occasion for reexamining today’s 
banking world in the light of important 
reports recently completed or soon to be 
finished. 

The last time the American Bankers As- 
sociation met here in Atlantic City, I had 
the privilege of addressing the State bank 
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division. I referred to my Financial In- 
stitutions Act, which had passed the Senate 
in March of 1957 and was then pending on 
the House side. The bill passed the Senate 
unanimously. If it had been brought to 
a vote in the House, I believe that it would 
have been passed easily by that body. But 
the bill was strangled in committee. Even 
so, many of the banking reports and most 
of the significant banking laws since that 
time have been the outgrowth of the studies 
and recommendations embodied in my 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957. 

In February of this year, our distinguished 
Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Saxon, ap- 
pointed a splendid advisory committee to 
help him make a comprehensive study of the 
functioning of the national banking system. 
This study was completed only recently. I 
am sure that any recommendations for 
amendments to the National Bank Act and 
related statutes that may be submitted by 
Mr. Saxon will receive careful attention by 
the Congress. 

In March of this year, President Kennedy 
appointed a Special Intragovernmental Com- 
mittee on Financial Institutions. This Com- 
mittee was charged with studying the pro- 
posals of the Commission on Money and 
Credit as a starting point for a complete re- 
view of legislation and administrative prac- 
tices relating to the operations of our finan- 
cial intermediaries. The Committee was 
directed to report to the President by No- 
vember 30, 1962, what changes, if any, in 
Government policy toward private financial 
institutions could contribute to economic 
stability, growth, and efficiency. 

Besides these reports, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has underway a study 
and investigation of the adequacy of the 
rules of the national securities exchanges 
and national securities associations. The 
final SEC report to the Congress on its study 
of the stock market, together with recom- 
mendations for legislation, must be sub- 
mitted to the Congress by April 3, 1963. The 
SEC report may well contain a number of 
recommendations affecting banks, There 
may be some consideration, for example, of 
over-the-counter trading in bank and other 
stocks, including the question of financial re- 
ports. There may also be some consideration 
of whether regulation U—dealing with re- 
quirements on loans by banks for the pur- 
pose of buying or carrying listed stocks— 
might be extended to cover other designated 
financial institutions, or to cover unlisted 
securities. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
pledge my cooperation during the 88th Con- 
gress to appropriate legislative recommen- 
dations forthcoming from each of these 
studies and reports. 

I hope that all proposals to create a bet- 
ter financial world will be proposals within 
the framework of our Constitution and cal- 
culated to improve the working of a system 
of free competitive enterprise. Preservation 
of the soundness of the dollar should be the 
keynote of our banking and fiscal program. 

The record of the Federal Government in 
that behalf in recent years has not been good. 
We closed the last fiscal year with a deficit 
of more than $6 billion. We are now con- 
fronted with a substantial deficit for the 
current fiscal year. Its ultimate size will 
be determined first by whether or not the 
the President spends all of the emergency 
funds made available to him, and second, 
by whether or not the Congress passes a bill 
to cut taxes. If the President uses all of 
his spending power and if we have a tax cut 
of as much as $10 billion, we could possibly 
run up the largest peacetime deficit in our 
Nation’s history. In that event, great pres- 
sure might be brought to bear on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to hold down interest 
rates by creating easy money to hide from 
the public the inflationary results of deficit 
financing. However, it is my belief as well 
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as hope that the Federal Reserve Board will 
not yield to that type of political pressure. 

By next year, as I have said, our dual sys- 
tem of National and State banks will embody 
the results of 100 years of uninterrupted 
experience under the National Bank Act of 
1863, and 40 years of earlier experience under 
the First and Second Banks of the United 
States. This dual system will also repre- 
sent the outcome of 50 years of experience 
under the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. 

That tested dual system, with its freedom 
of choice for the public and for bankers, 
should remain free of Government regula- 
tion to the greatest degree consistent with 
sound banking and the protection of deposi- 
tors. We must work not only to preserve 
that dual system of banking, but to improve 
it 


It is also essential to maintain the free- 
dom of the Federal Reserve in its conduct of 
monetary policy from undue control by other 
governmental agencies or by the Congress. 

Being a creature of the Congress, the Fed- 
eral Reserve should continue to operate ulti- 
mately under congressional direction. Yet 
the System was deliberately established to be 
less subject to political influence that the 
usual independent Federal body. In fact, 
the report of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, submitted by Carter 
Glass in 1913 on the proposed Federal Re- 
serve Act, emphasized that “it cannot be too 
emphatically stated that the committee re- 
gards the Federal Reserve Board as a dis- 
stinctly nonpartisan organization whose 
functions are to be wholly divorced from 
politics.” 

The independence of the Board stems from 
a number of legislative provisions. It re- 
ports annually to the Congress rather than 
to the executive branch of the Government. 
The Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency—both representa- 
tives of the executive branch—no longer are 
ex officio members of the Federal Reserve 
Board as the act originally provided. The 
seven members of the Board of Governors 
are now all appointed for 14-year terms by 
the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and can be removed from office 
only by impeachment. 

I believe that bank supervision, examina- 
tion, chartering, and regulation should be 
undertaken by banking experts rather than 
by nonbanking agencies or departments. 
Bankers as well as the public have a right 
to expect a uniform banking policy to be fol- 
lowed on mergers, branches, holding com- 
panies, and other important supervisory 
matters. They also have a right to a speedy 
decision on matters submitted to the discre- 
tion of the banking agencies and in all anti- 
trust proceedings. 

As the Financial Institutions Act of 1957 
proposed, many Federal banking statutes 
should be modernized if banks are to meet 
today’s industrial and commercial needs, 
Similarly, a great deal needs to be done to 
simplify some of the voluminous banking 
regulations and to bring them up to date. 

Under present conditions, the banking 
system continues to evidence its ability to 
fulfill changing credit needs and new credit 
requirements. Our exports are being stim- 
ulated by widening bank lending under the 
new export credit insurance and guarantee 
program of the Foreign Credit Insurance 
Association. This program has been de- 
veloped under legislation (Public Law 87-311, 
S. 2325) reported to the Senate last year by 
the Banking and Currency Committee. Our 
small businesses are being benefited by the 
new joint program recently announced by 
the Small Business Administration and the 
American Bankers Association to provide 
term loans for small businesses through the 
cooperation of both Government and banks. 

The recent upsurge in savings deposits in 
banks has given rise to renewed interest in 
real estate and other higher yielding invest- 
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ments. According to the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, real estate lending 
by national banks increased significantly 
during the first half of 1962, as time de- 
posits of national banks rose 13 percent 
while demand deposits declined 8 percent. 

Only recently, a bill, which I supported, 
was considered by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee (H.R. 7796) to provide 
national banks with greater encouragement 
to meet real estate credit needs for real 
estate and construction loans. 

Banks as well as the public have bene- 
fited greatly from the adoption of Federal 
deposit insurance. By the end of last year, 
deposits in insurance banks totaled $281 bil- 
lion. Of this total, an estimated $164 bil- 
lion was insured under the limit of $10,000 
for each depositor. 

To preserve the integrity of this insurance 
program as well as to maintain public con- 
fidence in it, we must be certain to continue 
to make it possible for insured banks—and 
ultimately the FDIC—to pay off insured de- 
posits immediately on demand. During the 
second session of the 87th Congress, the in- 
tegrity of the FDIC insurance program would 
have been seriously impaired, in my opinion, 
if the interim financing provision of the 
standby public works bill (S. 2965) as first 
reported to the Senate, had passed without 
amendment into law. This provision would 
have allowed the President to finance the 
proposed program by transferring funds tem- 
porarily from unobligated balances of 
authorizations to borrow from the Treasury 
which are now reserved for the FDIC and 
several other agencies. All funds in excess 
of estimated needs for the current fiscal year 
could have been transferred, up to a limit of 
$2 billion. 

Currently, the FDIC has an unused au- 
thorization to borrow up to $3 billion from 
the Treasury whenever needed. This bor- 
rowing authority was never intended to be 
drawn upon, even temporarily, for any other 
purpose than deposit insurance. It serves as 
a substantial backstop to the FDIC deposit 
insurance program, and helps to preserve 
public confidence in it. 

Fortunately, this backstop authority has 
remained intact as a result of the fact that 
my amendment to strike the objectionable 
financing provision from the standby public 
works bill was adopted by a vote of 70 to 4. 
The final version of the bill, as it was sent 
to the President, called for $900 million in 
appropriations authority. 

Not only must we preserve public con- 
fidence in the Federal system of deposit in- 
surance, we must be equally certain to 
continue to provide Federal insurance free 
from inappropriate Federal controls over 
bank loan and investment policies. 

One control which I understand is now 
under consideration would use the laws gov- 
erning the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration and a number of other agencies as 
instruments to effectuate what some per- 
sons consider to be social reform. The step 
under consideration would require the de- 
segregation of all housing toward which Fed- 
eral aid has been contributed in any way 
whatsoever. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People is exerting every 
pressure upon the White House to issue an 
Executive order intended to desegregate all 
housing. The NAACP wants to include not 
only dwellings financed with loans under- 
written by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion or the Veterans’ Administration. The 
NAACP also wants to include dwellings fi- 
nanced with a private loan from any finan- 
cial institution whose deposits or share ac- 
counts are insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation or by the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

This step would represent yet another ex- 
ample of Federal control following Federal 
aid. From an economic standpoint, such an 
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order would, I believe, be well-nigh disas- 
trous. This action would adversely affect 
equities and investments in existing dwell- 
ings. Over $175 billion is now invested in 
mortgages on existing nonfarm residential 
properties alone. These investments largely 
have come from the hard-earned savings of 
individuals and families accumulated in 
banks, savings and loan associations, and 
insurance companies. Accordingly, we 
should always seek to protect—not threat- 
en—their value. 

A desegregation mandate would, I am 
convinced, also result in a sharp drop in 
new housing activity. According to a sur- 
vey published in June by the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, builders who 
expected a cutback in their output under 
a FHA-VA antidiscrimination order estimate 
that their new construction activity would 
drop by more than 50 percent. A third of 
these builders predicted a decline of more 
than 75 percent. A drop in housing starts 
of this magnitude would, of course, be re- 
flected in reduced national employment and 
income, 

Already, less strength in underlying hous- 
ing demand has been evidenced by easing 
occupancy and rising vacancies. A further 
unfavorable factor has been the upward 
trend in nonfarm real estate foreclosures— 
from 21,537 in 1950 to 44,075 in 1959, and 
to 73,074 in 1961. An Executive order on 
discrimination would compound the situa- 
tion. 

The effect upon bankers as well as the 
general business world of applying an Execu- 
tive antidiscrimination order to insured 
banks could be worse than any immediate 
reduction in housing activity. It would raise 
the issue of whether we are to have a gov- 
ernment of men believing that ends justify 
means, or whether we are to continue to 
have a government of laws. It would raise 
the possibility that an antidiscrimination 
edict might be broadened later to cover 
other types of bank activities, ranging from 
bank employment practices to bank policies 
regarding personal and business loans. 

There can be no doubt that the Federal 
Government has no power except that 
granted to it by the Constitution. The 
Government issues charters to national 
banks and Government officials examine their 
operations. For these reasons, individuals, 
families, and others who deposit their 
money in such banks have a right to assume 
that their money will be safe. I shall al- 
ways be thankful that I was privileged to 
vote for a law to insure bank deposits, first 
to the extent of $5,000, and later to $10,000 
after inflation—due to deficit spending—had 
wiped out about half the previous value of 
the dollar. 

We could not have maintained our dual 
banking system, of course, if the privilege of 
receiving the benefit of the Government in- 
surance of deposits had been limited to na- 
tional banks. So we passed a law that en- 
abled State banks to participate also in the 
insurance program upon the payment of a 
modest fee. In return for that fee, the Gov- 
ernment asserted the right to examine the 
records of all institutions participating in 
the program. 

It is one thing for the Federal Govern- 
ment to charter banks, insure bank deposits, 
and examine bank records to make sure that 
banks are engaged in sound banking prac- 
tices. But it is quite another matter for the 
Government to step in and dictate under 
what conditions State banks—as well as na- 
tional banks—must lend their own funds. 
In my opinion, there is absolutely no con- 
stitutional authority for such an action. 

Therefore, the burden of my theme to you 
today is this: Insist that all legislative pro- 
posals offered for our economic betterment 
be conceived soundly within the framework 
of the Constitution as the drafters of that 
immortal document intended. 
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In 1774, Colonial patriots in Massachu- 
setts and Virignia began to lay the founda- 
tions for a New World. They believed in 
God. They also believed in independence, 
In 1776, they acknowledged not only that 
God was their Creator but also that He had 
endowed them with certain unalienable 
rights. Their code of ethics was based upon 
the teachings of the Bible. 

In 1787, our forefathers met in Philadel- 
phia and drafted a Constitution which 
William Gladstone regarded as “the most 
wonderful work every struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” In 
doing so, they included provisions in that 
document for the protection of property as 
well as of human rights as taught in the 
Bible. 

Therefore, if we are to have a new financial 
world in this space age, let it be based upon 
those precious principles of political and 
economic freedom that were born of the 
brain and purchased with the blood of our 
Founding Fathers. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iyield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam very glad the 
Senator from Alabama asked me to yield 
for that purpose, because I spoke to the 
American Bankers Association at 8 
o'clock this morning, at a breakfast of 
the Agricultural Committee. While I 
talked individually with a number of 
bankers there, they were all very inter- 
ested in hearing the distinguished chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. They were looking forward to it. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] is considered an outstanding expert. 
He is extremely competent in this field, 
and I am sure his remarks were well 
received. I am delighted that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has put in the 
Recorp the address of the Senator from 
Virginia. I am looking forward to read- 
ing it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further, may I 
add that the predecessor of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson] in the 
Senate was the Honorable Carter Glass, 

who certainly made a name for himself 
in the field of banking and banking legis- 
lation. I am sure the Senator from 
Wisconsin, who is privileged to serve, 
as I do, on the Banking and Currency 
Committee, will agree with me that the 
Senator from Virginia has followed well 
in the footsteps of his predecessor, Sen- 
ator Glass. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. He has, indeed. As 
the Senator from Alabama has pointed 
out, he serves as chairman of the com- 
mittee with great fairness and outstand- 
ing competence. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, September 24, 1962, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1023. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 20, 1954 (68 Stat. 752), in order to pro- 
vied for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of additional features of the 
Talent division of the Rogue River Basin 
reclamation project, Oregon; and 

S. 1037. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930, relating to in the mar- 
ae of perishable agricultural commodi- 

es, 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 10 a.m. to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 20 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate, under the order of Thursday, Sep- 
tember 20, 1962, adjourned until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, September 25, 1962, at 10 
o'clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, September 24, 1962: 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


John Neil McCardell, of Maryland, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 13, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md. 

Edward F. O'Malley, of Maryland, to be 
Comptroller of Customs, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Joħn F, Henning, of California, to be Un- 
der Secretary of Labor. 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Hollis B. Chenery, of California, to be As- 
sistant Administrator for Program Review 
and Coordination, Agency for International 
Development. 

Dr. Leona Baumgartner, of New York, to be 
Assistant Administrator for Human Re- 
sources and Social Development, Agency for 
International Development, 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Llewellyn E. Thompson, of Colorado, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career am- 
bassador, to be Ambassador at Large. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Hebrews 10: 23: Let us hold fast the 
profession of our faith without waver- 
ing. 

Almighty God, help us to begin this 
new week with a devotion and a deter- 
mination that will enable us to conquer 
everything that threatens to divide and 
distract our loyalty to those nobler 
heights of truth and righteousness to 
which our life may ascend. 

We pray that we may be inspired by 
continually calling to mind the person- 
ality and principles of our blessed Lord 
under whose banner of love all humanity 
is destined to go forward and upward. 

Grant that we may seek to cultivate 
and champion for these days of strain 
and stress a more vivid and vital faith 
which will relieve us from all fear and 
renew us with courage. 

May it be a real and radiant faith 
that will strengthen and sustain us as 
we strive to find the answer to the ques- 
tions that haunt our minds and as we 
continue to watch and work for the com- 
ing of Thy kingdom of peace, 


September 24 


Hear us in the name of the Christ, 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, September 21, 1962, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 218. An act to provide that individ- 
uals enlisted into the Armed Forces of the 
United States shall take an oath to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States; 

H.R. 6649. An act for the relief of C. W. 
Jones; 

H.R. 12818. An act to amend the act of 
July 13, 1946, to authorize the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of certain ad- 
ditional toll bridges over or across the Dela- 
ware River and Bay; and 

HR. 13067. An act to amend title VIII of 
the National Housing Act with respect to 
the authority of the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner to pay certain real y taxes 
and to make payments in lieu of real prop- 
erty taxes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 1488. An act for the relief of Clara 
G, Maggiora; 

H.R. 1599. An act for the relief of Pas- 
quale Marrella; 

H.R. 1681. An act for the relief of Gabriel 
Chehebar, his wife, Marcelle Levy Chehebar, 
and their minor children, Albert, Zakia, 
Zaki, Jacques, and Joseph Chehebar; 

H.R. 2371. An act for the relief of Ali 
Khosrowkhah; 

H.R. 2977. An act for the relief of Kyoko 
Stanton; 

H.R. 4478. An act for the relief of Aldo 
Francesco Carbone; 

H.R. 5057. An act for the relief of Hans- 
Dieter Siemoneit; 

H.R. 7708. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Beaver; 

H.R. 8181. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium in the District of Columbia and 
to provide for its operation; 

H.R. 9669. An act for the relief of Molly 
Ewauk; 

H.R. 10796. An act for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz Krupinski; 

H.R. 10937. An act to amend the act pro- 
viding for the economic and social develop- 
ment in the Ryukyu Islands; and 

H.R. 11665. An act to revise the formula 
for apportioning cash assistance funds 
among the States under the National School 
Lunch Act, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


= S. 3274. An act for the relief of Koon Chew 
0. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 1037) 
entitled “An act to amend the provi- 
sions of the Perishable Agricultural 
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Commodities Act, 1930, relating to prac- 
tices in the marketing of perishable agri- 
cultural commodities. 


U.S. AID MONEY TO LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as the foreign aid bill is still in process 
of being considered by Congress, I think 
this item in the most recent issue of 
U.S. News & World Report is of interest, 
and Iread it. It is as follows: 

Said a visiting banker from Europe: “I 
have friends in Swiss banks. They tell me 
that, almost immediately after a loan or 
gift is made to a Latin American country by 
the United States accounts are opened in 
Swiss banks for Latin American officials. 
Dollars make two stops: One in Latin 
America. The second in Switzerland.” 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1963 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 12711) 
making appropriations for sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes, further 
insist on disagreement to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the further 
conference asked by the Senate. 

May I explain that the other body 
adopted all of the conference report on 
the independent offices appropriation bill 
except three items, and we are asking 
unanimous consent to go back to con- 
ference on those three items. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. There are three 
items the other body sent back. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
THOMAS, YATES, CANNON, OSTERTAG, and 
TABER. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
to take up a conference report on the 
MAEN 12711 at any time a report is 

ed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 245] 

Abbitt Goodell Morse 
Andersen, Grant Moulder 

Minn. Hagen, Calif. Multer 
Antfuso Harrison, Va. O'Brien, II. 
Aspinall Harsha Pilcher 
Baring Harvey, Ind Powell 
Bass, N.H. Quie 
Blatnik Hiestand Rains 
Blitch Hoffman, II Reece 
Bolling Hoffman, Mich. Reifel 
Bolton Johnson, Wis. Rivers, Alaska 
Boykin Kearns Roosevelt 
Breeding Kee Saund 
Bromweil King, Utah Scherer 
Buckley Kluczynski Schwengel 
Celler Kowalski Scranton 
Coad Landrum Seely-Brown 
Cohelan Lesinksi Shelley 
Curtis, Mass Loser Short 
Davis, McDonough Smith, Miss. 

James © McDowell Spence 
Davis, Tenn McIntire Springer 
Denton McSween Thompson, La 
Derwinski McVey Thompson, N.J. 
Diggs Macdonald Udall 
Dingell Mason Ullman 
Dominick M er Weis 
Dooley Miller, Clem Whalley 
Dorn Miller, Widnall 
Dwyer George P. Wilson, Ind. 
Fino Moorehead, Yates 
Fountain Ohio Zelenko 


The SPEAKER, Three hundred and 
forty-one Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING ACTIVE DUTY FOR 
THE READY RESERVE 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution House Resolution 804, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 224) to authorize the 
President to order units and members in the 
Ready Reserve to active duty for not more 
than twelve months, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the joint resolution and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the joint resolution shall 
be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the joint resolution to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the joint resolution and 
amendments thereto to final e with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the usual 30 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] and 
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yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 224, the so-called resolution 
which would authorize the President of 
the United States to call up 150,000 
Active Reserves. 

Iam pleased to announce further, Mr, 
Speaker, that this is an open rule, that 
the House may work its will on this reso- 
lution. 

We now find ourselves in another 
crisis, about the umpteenth one since the 
cessation of hostilities of World War II, 
In other words, Mr. Speaker, the Kremlin 
is still calling the signals and we are 
still running the defensive plays, to ex- 
press the sentiment that I have in mind 
in gridiron language. 

This resolution would authorize the 
President to call up 150,000 reservists. 
Let me say before I go any further that 
I shall vote for this resolution, and I 
should like to add I hope there will not 
be a single vote against it. I do not 
say that because I am in wholehearted 
accord with the strategy or the motiva- 
tion that brings this resolution before 
us. I say it because it is a positive and 
a definite affirmation of the desire of this 
country to give the President, who is 
charged under the Constitution with 
making foreign policy, whatever ma- 
chinery, whatever implements he re- 
quests. And although I have grave mis- 
givings about this being the answer to 
the situation confronting us, a refusal 
of the Congress to grant the President 
this request could and no doubt would 
be misconstrued by the Communist 
leaders. 

But, Mr. Speaker, somehow I cannot 
become enthusiastic about this particular 
resolution. We, in another crisis, re- 
cently authorized the calling up of the 
reservists. These boys were incon- 
venienced, they were taken out of their 
civilian life and pursuit of happiness to 
serve a purpose then, just as these will 
be now. But the thing that concerns me 
is that aside from the fact we are giving 
the President what he asks for, is what 
other good purpose will be served? This 
seems to me about the easiest approach, 
so far as those who are charged with our 
foreign policy are concerned, of showing 
some firmness in dealing with the Krem- 
lin. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not easy for the 
boys who are called up or their families, 
but it is an easy way to answer the de- 
mand and the overwhelming demand, of 
the people of this country for some posi- 
tive action to be taken to resist the 
Kremlin masters. This is the adminis- 
tration’s answer to the charge of 
appeasement. 

Mr. Speaker, in a few days we will be 
called upon to pass another resolution, a 
resolution declaring a policy on Cuba. I 
might add that I am for that resolution 
also because I am for every effort being 
made and I am for going along with the 
administration’s policy in every positive 
action it takes to express the determina- 
tion of the American people to resist the 
goal of the Communists in taking over 
the free world. But again, that is a 
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piecemeal approach, and I am not too 
happy about that, although I shall sup- 
port it for the same reason I am sup- 
porting this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to see that 
resolution—and I made some effort in 
the Rules Committee, and I must confess 
it must have been a very feeble effort— 
include Berlin in that resolution which 
you will consider on Wednesday. But, 
again, we got nowhere with it. Those 
who are calling the signals say that 
we are going to meet that demand of the 
public of this country by a resolution 
merely on Cuba. But, again, the Com- 
mittee on Rules did not see fit to follow 
that policy. It reported a gag rule bar- 
ring amendments. 

I might say to you liberals, if I may 
have your attention, that you are going 
to be called upon on the first of next year 
to do something about the Committee on 
Rules; that you are either going to ex- 
tend it as it is presently set up, or you 
are going to permit it to revert to what 
it was prior to its stacking at the begin- 
ning of last year. 

If I were in that category of self-styled 
liberal, I think I would want to take a 
good look at that situation, because you 
certainly have not received a very liberal 
reception from the New Frontier Rules 
Committee which you set up as a 15-man 
committee. As a matter of fact, I think 
the record will disclose that there have 
been more gag rules reported out of that 
committee in this session than in any 
session of the previous Congresses when 
you had the old, wornout, horse-and- 
buggy, 12-man committee. 

I do not know why these people who 
holler to high heaven all the time about 
giving the House an opportunity to work 
its will, stand for these gag rules. It 
would seem they would want to do some- 
thing about it and give the House the 
opportunity really to work its will. 

I repeat what I have said here many 
times before; I claim to be a true liberal 
because I do not believe in these gag 
rules. I do not support them. I do not 
see any necessity for them. I do not 
admit that this body is not an equal body 
with the other one in the Congress of 
the United States. I do not agree with 
the theory that we are incapable of leg- 
islating; that when we get anything of 
any importance up here we have to gag 
ourselves so that we either have to vote 
it up or vote it down. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. The gentleman is 
asking the question why the liberals vote 
for these gag rules. The answer is sim- 
ple, Mr. Speaker. You will find from ex- 
perience and the record that the liber- 
als are the most fascistic-minded people 
in the world when they do not agree 
with you. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. Mr. Speaker, let me continue, if 
I may. You are going to have this gag 
rule here on Wednesday and you are 
going to take that resolution as it is or 
you are going to vote it down. Of course, 
you are going to take it because you, like 
I, do not want to be on record as favor- 
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ing the Kremlin masters. So we go 
along, like so many sheep. Someone said 
to me the other day after a hearing in 
the Rules Committee, “I do not think we 
ought to have these emotional outbursts 
permitted by an open rule on the floor 
in consideration of these important mat- 
ters.” I thought that the people of the 
various congressional districts selected 
their Representatives to come up here 
and legislate and not act like so many 
sheep. I repeat, I do not subscribe to the 
theory of inferiority that seems to possess 
this House in considering important mat- 
ters under gag rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that when that 
resolution comes up on Wednesday I 
may have an opportunity at least to dis- 
cuss it. I may say that is about the 
only opportunity you will have, and very 
little time to do that. 

Is there a Member of this body who 
feels that he is incapable of legislating 
or passing upon various amendments 
that are offered? This very piece of leg- 
islation that you are considering here 
now was passed by the other body, as 
all other important matters are not 
under any gag rule but under free and 
open debate. The resolution which will 
come up on Cuba next Wednesday and 
which we will consider under a gag rule 
was considered in an open forum in the 
other body. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I agree with 
the gentleman in almost every case that 
it would be possible for this House to 
legislate in the absence of a gag rule, but 
now in line with what the gentleman is 
saying, there are two kinds of gag rules. 
One is the rule which denies the House 
the right to amend legislation. The 
other gag rule, which emanates from the 
same source, is the rule which denies the 
House the opportunity to consider leg- 
islation. If the gentleman is so strong 
ing his opposition to gagging the House 
on amending legislation, would he have 
the same philosophical view about deny- 
ing the House the right to consider leg- 
islation by bottling it up in the Rules 
Committee? 

Mr. COLMER. May I answer the gen- 
tleman by saying that, of course, I know 
how the gentleman feels on it because I 
know how he voted on it before. Let me 
say to the gentleman I have learned 
many things from my 20-odd years on 
the Rules Committee. Among other 
things I have learned that the Rules 
Committee has served as a buffer for the 
leadership and for many of the ordinary 
Members of the House such as the gen- 
tleman and I, who did not want these 
very controversial questions to come up 
for consideration. So I do not think 
they are in the same category at all. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. If I may 
make one more statement, this same con- 
sideration can be taken into account in 
connection with the fact that the leader- 
ship is a buffer for us “ordinary Mem- 
bers,” as the gentleman puts it, in the 
area of legislation dealing with inter- 
national matters. We may not be as 
fully informed as the Members who 
heard the testimony in the first place or 
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the executive branch who asks for it. I 
am not trying to disagree with the gen- 
tleman. I am very fond of him. He is 
a very able Member, and we have dis- 
cussed this privately. But I did want to 
make the point that there are two kinds 
of gag rules involved. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COLMER. I think the gentleman 
has made his point, and he has made 
his record. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Following the same 
logic the gentleman expressed a moment 
ago, why not do away with the Rules 
Committee? Why not just send the 
bills to the committees and let them all 
come out? The Rules Committee must 
have some reasonable function and offer 
some protection for the Members of the 
House in seeing that good legislation 
comes here. That is what it has done in 
the past and I hope it will continue in 
the future. Certainly there is a place 
here in this procedure for the Rules 
Committee the same as any other com- 
mittee to work its will and try to bring 
to the House good legislation. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank my friend 
from Florida. I did not intend to go 
into this fully, but since I have, let me 
just say to my friend from Tennessee 
and those who share his thought that 
as one member of that committee I 
would not care to waste my time by serv- 
ing on it if I could not exercise my inde- 
pendent judgment, just as other Mem- 
bers of the Congress do on other 
legislation. 

Let me say further to my self-styled 
liberal friends that what you have done 
here, if you go into the merits of this 
matter of attacking this committee, you 
have turned the pages of history back 
and you have taken the power that was 
wrested on this floor away from a former 
Speaker of this House, to wit, one Speak- 
er Cannon who was known as “Czar” 
Cannon who was the Committee on 
Rules and placed it in an independent 
committee, and now you want to do 
away with that and go back to the old 
order, apparently. If that is liberalism, 
I do not want any liberalism in my book. 

Mr. Speaker, I will conclude these re- 
marks by repeating what I said in the 
beginning. I am going to support this 
resolution. It is not the type of resolu- 
tion that I would like to have, but I am 
going to support anything and anybody 
who wants to deal firmly with the Krem- 
lin—with the Soviets. That has been 
my policy throughout and it is still my 
policy. I hope that these men will never 
be called up. The chances are that 
they will not. So much the better if 
they are not. But if they are, how is 
that going to meet the situation? This 
little group who are running the world, 
who call all the signals, appreciate but 
one thing and that is firmness—and 
force, if necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi has consumed 22 minutes, 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I approach the consid- 
eration of this rule and the legislation 
which it makes in order with a great 
deal of concern. The rule, as has been 
explained by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, a member of the Committee on 
Rules, does make in order, under 2 
hours of general debate, under an open 
rule, the consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 224, which is identical to 
House Joint Resolution 876, reported 
unanimously by the House Committee 
on Armed Services. The resolution pro- 
vides, as you know, for the calling up, 
that is, granting to the President the 
discretionary right, in his wisdom, to call 
up some 150,000 men from the Reserve 
any time between now and next Febru- 
ary 28. But it goes further than that 
in another section—section 2, which I 
have heard discussed but little. It gives 
the President of the United States the 
power and the authority to order the 
continuation, in the military services, 
of any enlisted man or woman, or officer, 
for that matter, whose enlistment may 
expire before February 28, and to keep 
him there for at least another year, 
notwithstanding his own desires and his 
own wishes. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
if a boy from Ohio, or from the State of 
California, enlists in the Army of the 
United States for 3 years, and makes a 
commitment to this Government of ours 
to serve, that if he decides at the end 
of 2 years that he wants to quit and go 
into some business or something else, get 
married or go to college, and he leaves 
the service, he is hunted down like a 
criminal and may be placed in chains, 
taken back, and compelled to serve his 
time in the Armed Forces or in prison. 
Yet, on the other hand, this great benef- 
icent Government of ours, with whom 
he has made his contract to serve 3 
years, would have the right under this 
legislation without any act of emergency 
being declared to compel that young man 
to stay in the armed services, notwith- 
standing his own desires, and notwith- 
standing the fact that he has already 
fulfilled the commitment he actually 
made to the Government. 

I say to you that does not create 
respect for our Government in the minds 
of many of the men in the military 
services. But I want to talk about some- 
thing else, if I may. I am not certain in 
my own mind that this legislation is 
either wise or needed, and yet I know 
that we face a serious situation in this 
world, all in spite of the fact that the 
Under Secretary, or Deputy Secretary, 
of Defense Gilpatric some time ago, 
when the first callup of Reserves was in 
the making, said the Reserves should not 
be called into active duty in peacetime 
or during the cold war, and that the 
Reserves were called last year, in 1961, 
presumably for the purpose of in- 
fiuencing a man in the Kremlin by the 
name of Khrushchev. I ask you if in 
your good judgment and good con- 
science any of you believe that the call- 
up of those men in the summer of 1961 
influenced for one moment any of the 
actions of the Communist leaders in this 
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world about us, or stopped any of the 
arms buildup in Cuba by Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s cohorts in the Kremlin? They 
are continuing to ship Russian supplies 
and military equipment to Cuba. You 
know and I know that as long as a year 
and a half ago many of us here knew 
these shipments of Communist arms 
were flowing into Cuba. Nothing was 
done then. Do you think the calling up 
of 150,000 reservists to the Armed Forces 
of this country now is going to stop what 
is going on in Cuba, or make Mr. Khru- 
shchey back down at the Berlin wall or 
in southeast Asia? 

I believe you will agree with me 
again, if you are straight in your think- 
ing, that it will not. Yet at the same 
time this legislation may be worth while 
if it does only one thing, if it indicates 
that at long last the United States—and 
I do not want to limit it just to this ad- 
ministration—that the United States 
has officially made up its mind, through 
its leadership, to stand firm, instead of 
backing away, hauling and backing 
away through the years from every Com- 
munist move and every Communist 
threat that has been made. 

Does this mean we are through with 
partial appeasement, that we are going 
to make the flag of the United States of 
America an emblem that will be re- 
spected, at least in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, if not elsewhere throughout the 
world, that we are going to meet head on 
the conditions and situations as they 
actually are? Or are we going to con- 
tinue programs of indecision, beautiful- 
ly worded speeches and messages, and 
the passing and adoption of resolutions 
to which the masters in the Kremlin pay 
no attention whatsoever? 

And, if we are to call up these men 
in the Reserves, are we going to have a 
recurrence of that which went on a little 
over a year ago, or just about a year ago, 
when the Committee on Armed Services 
of this House, through the Hébert sub- 
committee, found that the callup of the 
Reserves had then been mishandled ter- 
ribly. Good, patriotic, decent Americans 
who had joined, or belonged to the Re- 
serves, because they wanted to do their 
share in defending their country, to 
serve the Nation they loved, to preserve 
our way of life, if you please, were dis- 
criminated against in many instances, 
were mistreated in others, their services 
not used as you who served on that 
committee know full well. All you have 
to do, if you question what I say, and 
what I am telling you here today, is to 
get Report No. 70 of Subcommittee No. 
3 on the Military Reserve situation, and 
turn to page 6657. There is the whole 
bitter indictment of Federal bureaucra- 
cy’s failure to properly use, if you please, 
our armed Reserves, but, instead to 
abuse and misuse many of those men so 
that as a result thereof hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of letters, telegrams, and 
telephone calls of protest rolled in on 
the Members of Congress. Our own per- 
sonal investigations showed that time 
after time our Reserve system had not 
been put in order, as ordered and 
urged by the Armed Services Committee 
of the House, under the recommenda- 
tions it had made. Instead, it was the 
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same old story of bureaucratic fumbling 
of a great and important matter. 

What assurances are we given now, 
what assurances can we be given, that 
if this resolution is adopted, as it prob- 
ably will be, and if these Reserves should 
be called to the colors, as they probably 
will be, I repeat, what assurance have 
we been given or can we be given we will 
not see a complete rerun of that Reserve 
callup fiasco of a year ago? 

I know that perhaps someone down- 
town may have read the Hébert com- 
mittee report; I hope so. But what evi- 
dence have we that they have learned 
their lesson? What evidence, what in- 
dication, do we have they will make a 
better job of it this time, or that the 
calling to the colors of 150,000 women 
and men will do the job we want done? 

Just about 2 weeks ago, or a little 
more, the Secretary of Defense was up 
here on Capitol Hill telling us how we 
had an Army, Navy, Air Force, and other 
military forces as well as the military 
hardware so we could defeat all the ene- 
mies in the world combined at any time 
they might attack the United States, 
or that a war might break out? The 
same man now says we must call up 
150,000 reservists to active duty, or at 
least have the right to call them, per- 
haps with the idea that we can again 
“frighten”—and I use that word with 
quotes on both sides—the man in the 
Kremlin. 


Mr. Speaker, permit me to conclude by 
saying that these have been sad days for 
our great Republic, not alone because of 
what we have seen in just the last year 
or two, but in recent years—a decline in 
American strength throughout the world. 
Despite the billions we have poured out 
to others, we have seen a loss of the great 
respect once given us in Latin America, 
and for the flag of our country. The 
blame cannot be placed, as much as 
many people would like to do so, upon 
the Congress of the United States. I re- 
mind the Members of the House that an 
instrument too often forgotten and over- 
looked, the Constitution of the United 
States, does give to the President com- 
plete authority and sole authority to 
represent this country in connection with 
all our international dealings and affairs, 
and that the President of the United 
States is also the Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces; that he now has, 
without the adoption of this resolution, 
should he declare a national emergency, 
the power and the authority to call the 
Reserves to active duty—as many of 
them as he may need—and to take any 
action he may deem necessary and proper 
to protect the best interests of this coun- 
try, and defend it against all enemies, 
foreign or domestic. Whenever he is 
ready to do that, the Congress of the 
United States, regardless of political 
affiliation of any of its Members, will 
fully support him. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], 
who desires to speak out of order. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR COL- 
LEGE ACADEMIC FACILITIES 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make it crystal clear that if H.R. 8900, a 
bill to provide Federal assistance for col- 
lege academic facilities, should be al- 
lowed to die in conference the entire 
responsibility for this failure to meet 
this critical need of our colleges will 
have to be borne by the majority on the 
other side of the aisle who have com- 
plete control over our legislative 
processes. 

This side of the aisle gave its enthusi- 
astic support to the measure. It passed 
the House on January 30—about 8 
months ago—by the overwhelming vote 
of 319 to 79. 

To this meritorious measure the Sen- 
ate added an extraneous amendment to 
provide another program for college 
scholarships. We already have several 
programs in this area, notably the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Any ad- 
dition or revision in the matter of schol- 
arships should certainly be explored by 
the House and not simply made an 
addendum to a college facilities bill. As 
a matter of fact, why should we be pro- 
viding scholarships that more students 
may attend college when the colleges 
contend they do not even have the fa- 
cilities to take those who now apply. 
First things first. 

Because of this Senate amendment 
there was delay in sending the bill to 
conference. The Members of the House, 
on both sides of the aisle, were under- 
standably fearful that the scholarship 
program would be forced upon us with- 
out our having opportunity to consider 
it in the orderly process. Nonetheless, 
with the support of Members on this side 
of the aisle the measure was sent to 
conference on May 9 by a vote of 294 to 
76. It was there for 5 months. 

Last Thursday by a vote of 214 to 186 
the House very properly sent the college 
facilities bill back to conference because 
it still embodied an irrelevant scholar- 
ship program that we want to consider 
on its own merits. 

The House conferees on this side of the 
aisle promptly notified Senator WAYNE 
Morse, chairman of the conference, and 
the gentleman from New York, Repre- 
sentative AnaM C. PoweE.t, chairman of 
our conferees, that they will promptly 
and enthusiastically vote to report an 
agreement on the college facilities 
matter. This side of the aisle is ready 
and willing—in fact, we urge action—to 
support a bill for aid in the construction 
of academic facilities so sorely needed. 

Mr. Speaker, you gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle have a majority 
of 10 to 6 on the conference committee. 
We urge you to have a college facilities 
bill reported. You can do this, if you 
really want to. We will support the 
effort. : 
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AUTHORIZING ACTIVE DUTY FOR 
THE READY RESERVES 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
support of the resolution that brings the 
Senate joint resolution to the House and 
I am also in favor of the Senate joint 
resolution. I would merely like to ob- 
serve that it seems to me it is a bit incon- 
sistent, however, that the Secretary of 
Defense proposed to the Congress last 
May that the Reserve Forces and the Na- 
tional Guard should be reorganized and 
a reduction of 10 percent in strength. 
Now, 4 months later, the same Secretary 
is seeking authority to call to active duty 
a portion of those same forces he had 
recommended be reduced in force. It 
would seem to me that perhaps his 
earlier recommendation might not have 
been well considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I have another observa- 
tion to make, or to ask a question, some- 
what related to the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 
Going back to the Hébert report, as I 
read the report, there were six defi- 
ciencies that were pointed out as evidence 
of unfortunate experience in the recall 
of 1961. 

This is a question I should like to 
direct to the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services whom I observe on 
the floor. Can the chairman tell the 
House whether or not it is expected that 
the Department of Defense will observe 
and take cognizance of these deficiencies 
that were pointed out by the Hébert com- 
mittee and have they been so advised 
by the Committee on Armed Services? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to advise the gentleman and also 
the House that during the appearance 
before the Committee on Armed Services 
of the Secretary of Defense he was 
quizzed very sharply concerning the 
criticisms made by the Hébert subcom- 
mittee, and rightly so. They had done 
an outstanding job. He stated positively 
that he would do everything within his 
power to correct the abuses that had 
been called to their attention by the 
Hébert subcommittee. As a matter of 
fact, the gentleman will find a com- 
plete explanation of his knowledge of the 
defects, and what he expects to be able 
to do, in the hearings at page 7166 and 
again at page 7109. They are going to 
try to profit by the criticisms and do a 
better job than they did in the call in 
1961. 

Mr. AVERY. I am sure the House 
welcomes that statement made by the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. May I ask one more question? 
Did the Department of Defense recog- 
nize these deficiencies or are these mere- 
ly shortcomings that were pointed out by 
the House Committee? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; they are fully cog- 
nizant of the shortcomings in the last 
call. 

Mr. AVERY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s reply. 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, some of us 
who serve on the Defense appropriations 
subcommittee find ourselves more or less 
in a bind as this resolution comes be- 
fore us today. During the hearings on 
the Defense appropriation bill for 1963, 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNa- 
mara, supported an increase of two divi- 
sions. In that testimony, in part II, of 
our hearings, he brought out very clearly 
that had these two divisions been ready 
last year, had we had 16 instead of 14 
divisions, the Reserve and National 
Guard callup during the Berlin crisis 
would have been unnecessary. During 
these particular hearings, I went into 
this in some detail with representatives 
of the Army, the National Guard Bureau 
and also with the Army Reserve Associa- 
tion. On page 232 of the hearings the 
following questions were asked when the 
National Guard witnesses were before 
our committee: 

Mr. Latrp. Do you think it was a mistake 
not to call them in the Berlin crises in 1957 
or 1954? Do you think if a similar situation 
develops, say, in 1964 that the National 


Guard should be used to meet this kind of 
crisis concept? 

General Harrison. I would hope that it 
would not be a recurring thing. I would 
hope that the Active Forces would be of 
sufficient size that it would not be necessary 
to call, except in a grave emergency, the 
National Guard for augmentation of the 
active services. 


Mr. Speaker, the point which I want 
to make here is, if we are going to have a 
strong Reserve and a strong National 
Guard in the United States as we face 
the future, the Reserve and National 
Guard should be used as a mobilization 
base for all-out emergencies. The Re- 
serve and the National Guard should be 
our base for mobilization efforts when 
this country needs to mobilize all of its 
forces. We should use our Active Forces, 
our Regular Forces, to meet the crisis-te- 
crisis situation which we will be having 
for the next 10 or 15 years in this cold 
war with international communism. 
The surest way to destroy the National 
Guard and the Reserve organizations in 
this country today is to use them as a 
crisis-to-crisis weapon in the cold war. 
When the chips are really down, this mo- 
bilization base, which is so vital to the 
United States if we are going to match 
the mobilization base of the Communists, 
will be completely destroyed. 

I realize the President needs some au- 
thority. This joint resolution gives to 
the President of the United States the 
authority to extend enlistments. This 
is the important part of this joint resolu- 
tion which we are going to consider to- 
day. It gives the President the authority 
to extend the enlistments of the people 
presently in the Army and the Air Force, 
and this is the very guts of this joint 
resolution, because we already have the 
authority to extend enlistments as far as 
the Navy is concerned, but even if the 
President declares a national emergency 
he cannot extend the enlistments of 
those in the Army and the Air Force. 
In this joint resolution today this is the 
important section. It is not the fact that 
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we are authorizing this 150,000 callup of 
Reserves, because I think if that was the 
sole basis of this joint resolution it would 
be a bad resolution. But the important 
basis of this joint resolution is the au- 
thority we are giving to extend the en- 
listments of those who are presently in 
the Army and Air Force. If it were only 
to call 150,000 Reserves into active serv- 
ice I would be opposed to this joint reso- 
lution because this kind of activity de- 
stroys the mobilization base of our 
Reserve and our National Guard as we 
face the future. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa an additional 
2 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope to hear from the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services when he takes the floor the 
specific reason or reasons for this callup. 
I well remember, as I am sure many 
other Members of the House do, a year 
ago at almost this same time when we 
began spending substantial amounts of 
time back in our districts answering the 
questions that arose with respect to the 
last callup of the Reserves. I will say 
that the Defense Department was poorly 
prepared for that callup. 

I would also like some assurance that 
there will be no repetition of the situa- 
tion that now obtains over in the Labor 
Department, where hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of cases are pending of reservists 
who were called last year and who are 
now trying to get their jobs back. I 
would like somebody to tell the House 
today whether that situation is going to 
obtain if there is another callup of the 
Reserves. 

Now, I want to ask the chairman of the 
House Committee on Armed Services this 
question: 

What other so-called free world 
friends, on whom we have lavished bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars, are calling 
up their reserves to meet the Berlin crisis 
or any other crisis? Tell me, what other 
country today is calling up their re- 
serves? I would like the answer now. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. I regret to say to the 
gentleman, I do not know of any coun- 
try that is calling up their reserves at 
this time. 

Mr. GROSS. No. So, we still are the 
suckers and the fall guys for the rest of 
the world, and we continue to spend bil- 
lions of dollars on these alleged free 
world friends. There is an emergency or 
crisis we are told—and yet, where are 
they? Not a one, the chairman of the 
committee says that he knows of is call- 
ing up a single reserve. 

And what about that polyglot organi- 
zation, known as the United Nations, 
upon which other Members of the House 
are lavishing somuch money? What are 
they doing in this situation? Vote them 
another $100 million. 

I would like to ask this question: 
What is to prevent the President of the 
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United States from declaring a limited 
emergency and calling up these Reserves 
without this resolution? Is there any- 
thing to prevent the President from de- 
claring a limited emergency, I ask the 
chairman of the committee? 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I will explain that later on, 
but I will make this statement at this 
time. The gentleman who preceded the 
gentleman from Iowa hit the nail on 
the head. The most important part of 
this resolution and the great difference 
here is that under a national emergency, 
declared by the President, the President 
does not have the authority to extend the 
period of enlistment or service of any 
man in the Army or Air Force. That is 
the great difference—that is the key and 
the cornerstone of this resolution. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. This is the second 
time in 3 days that there has been a pub- 
lished report under the byline of Vir- 
ginia Prewett quoting the National 
Maritime Union as charging that the 
State Department has interfered with 
their efforts to boycott Cuban goods. I 
ask the gentleman is it possible that the 
State Department has not heard of this 
emergency? 

Mr. GROSS. I would be the last per- 
son in the House of Representatives who 
would try to answer for the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FORD. I hope to get the time in 
general debate to explain two amend- 
ments that I intend to offer. One would 
limit the callup to the kind of units that 
the Secretary of Defense said he needed 
to bolster the forces in any emergency 
between now and February 28. Sec- 
ondly, if that amendment is defeated, 
then I intend to offer an amendment to 
increase the number from 150,000 to 1 
million without the declaration of a na- 
tional emergency. I do that because we 
are being told that the crisis is worse 
than it has been for the past 15 years, 
and if the only impediment is the dec- 
laration of an emergency, let us give 
the President carte blanche, less the men 
called up last year, so that he can call 
them up immediately. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of the time on this side to 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
Sr. GEORGE], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no doubt that this Senate resolu- 
tion on which this rule has been given 
will prevail in the House of Representa- 
tives. This is the kind of resolution that 
always prevails. It always prevails— 
and very often with very little reflection, 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are a few 
things to which I would like to call the 
attention of the House. First of all, on 
this question of Presidential powers. 
Certainly, none of us want to see the 
Presidential powers in these matters 
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curtailed. The President can declare a 
national emergency and can call up these 
Reserves when he sees fit. 

What I cannot quite understand— 
and I think this may be true for many 
of us—is the fact that one minute we 
have been told—and at not too distant 
a past—that there was actually no 
emergency, that it was wrong to talk 
about an emergency, that it might in- 
fiame Latin America, that it might en- 
rage British Guiana, and so forth, and 
so forth. So there is no emergency. 

Now, if there is no emergency, why 
is it necessary to go out and disrupt the 
lives of 150,000 reservists? Tou and I 
saw what happened just over a year 
ago, a very short time. Was that a 
matter of home defense? And I now 
refer you to the report itself. This is 
what the report says on page 2: 

The principal differences in the authority 
itself are that the authority extends only 
until February 28, 1963, and that the num- 
ber of reservists who may be called up is 
only 150,000. The resolution of 1961 was 
intended to meet the Berlin crisis. 


But what happened? They built the 
Berlin wall. That was not the fault of 
the reservists. They built the Berlin wall 
across Berlin. So that was an operation 
that was not entirely successful. 

Another thing I noticed, the other day 
a Member of the other body made a 
statement with which I heartily agree. 
He was a Senator from the State of 
Texas, Mr. Tower. He said this: 

Apparently the U.S. Marines and the U.S. 
Army divisions have been muzzled. Every 
time a crisis arises our reserves are yanked 
out of their civilian lives. The last time this 
happened the East Germans constructed the 
Berlin wall with impunity. 


What has happened to our Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps? We 
have been spending phenomenal sums of 
money on them; we have been spending 
50 percent of our total budget for the 
defense of the United States. 

And again in the report it is stated: 

For example, the number of combat divi- 
sions in the Army has been increased from 
11 to 16, or by 45 percent. 


So we have gota great Army. We have 
said to the people it is a fine Army. We 
have said to the people that we have one 
of the greatest air forces that ever has 
been or ever will be in the world today, 
and we certainly have a great Navy, be- 
cause apart from anything else, we know 
that that Navy has the constant atten- 
tion, the loving care, may I say, of the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Why is it with all these forces that 
may be used, why is it that we have to 
call up 150,000 men, take them away 
from their jobs, take them away from 
their studies, take them away from their 
families for an indefinite period? Be- 
cause you know these things can go on 
indefinitely. 

We disrupted a great many people’s 
lives a little over a year ago. I would 
also like to remind you that, after all, as 
we look over this House of Representa- 
tives there are not too many ready re- 
servists here; and for the women, cer- 
tainly they have no right to vote to call 
up ready reservists. We will not be 
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shouldering the guns; we are very few, 
and of course, we can always take up 
knitting socks. That has always been 
considered a fine feminine pastime in 
hours of crisis. 

But I submit to you that we should 
give this very careful consideration, that 
we should not rush it, that we should 
not say if we should happen, some of us, 
to vote against this resolution, that we 
are not upholding the President in his 
hour of need. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentlewoman from New York 2 min- 
utes. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the 
gentleman. 

None of us would do that. The Presi- 
dent has only to say there is an emergen- 
cy and this House will give him anything 
he wants. But if one day Mr. Bowles 
tells us there is no emergency and that 
we are very, very naughty indeed to sug- 
gest it, I submit to you there is no neces- 
sity for calling up practically a civilian 
Army of the United States. If we are in 
such jeopardy that there is nothing that 
stands between us and war but the con- 
stant calling up of Reserve units, we are 
lost. We might as well make our peace 
with God and forget it. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 224 to au- 
thorize the President to order units and 
members in the Ready Reserve to active 
duty for not more than 12 months, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 224, 
with Mr. Gary in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the Senate joint resolution was 
dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we are beginning de- 
bate on Senate Joint Resolution 224, 
one of the most important resolutions to 
be considered during this session of 
Congress. 

This is the resolution that will give the 
President standby authority to order up 
to 150,000 Ready Reservists to active 
duty to meet any crisis that may con- 
front this Nation while the Congress is 
in adjournment. 

The resolution will provide the Presi- 
dent with standby authority, until 
February 28, 1963, a period of 5 months, 
to do two things: 

First. To recall not more than 150,000 
members of the Ready Reserve to active 
duty for not more than 12 months. 
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Second. To extend enlistments, ap- 
pointments, periods of active duty, or 
other obligated periods of training serv- 
ice, or status for not more than 12 
months. 

At the very outset I desire to point out 
that section 3 of the resolution exempts 
from recall to active duty, under this 
authority, those reservists who had been 
previously recalled to active duty or had 
their periods of service extended under 
Public Law 87-117. 

In this way we assure those reservists 
who were required to serve our Nation 
during the Berlin buildup of 1961 that 
they will not have their lives disrupted 
once again under the authority con- 
tained in this resolution. 

The President of the United States re- 
quested the authority contained in this 
resolution in a letter to the Congress 
dated September 7, 1962. I quote a por- 
tion of that letter in which the President 
says: 

In my judgment this renewed authoriza- 
tion is necessary to permit prompt and ef- 
fective responses, as necessary, to challenges 
which may be presented in any part of the 
free world, and I hope that the Congress will 
give its prompt support to this authoriza- 
tion, as it did so effectively, a year ago. 


The Senate on September 13, 1962, 
unanimously approved this request of 
the President. I am happy to add that 
the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices also unanimously reported this res- 
olution on Friday, September 14. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution is simi- 
lar to the one approved last year, au- 
thorizing the President to call up 250,000 
men from the Ready Reserves. 

However, there are several very im- 
portant differences: 

First. The pending measure is in the 
nature of standby authority for the pur- 
pose of meeting any emergency situation 
which may arise between the time Con- 
gress adjourns and February 28, 1963. 

Second. There are no present plans at 
this time for using this authority, where- 
as under the request of last year, we 
understood that the authority was to be 
implemented shortly after its enact- 
ment. 

Secretary McNamara, in testifying in 
support of this resolution, advised that 
the Department had no definite plan for 
the callup of reservists. 

Secretary McNamara stated: 

We do not have any such plan. We have 
contingency plans, alternate contingency 
plans, for the callup of particular special- 
ties or particular units, but we have no defi- 
nite plan for the callup at this time of any 


individual or individual specialties or in- 
dividual units. 


The Secretary further advised that 
“the probabilities are” that no one will 
have to be called during the period the 
resolution will be in effect—until Feb- 
ruary 28, 1963—but added that there is 
a sufficient possibility that they would 
be required” to fully justify granting this 
authority to the President. 

Third. The fact that the number of 
individuals who could be affected under 
this resolution is limited to 150,000 as 
compared to the 250,000 in last year’s 
resolution. 

In connection with the limitation of 
150,000 men authorized for possible re- 
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call by the resolution, I am confident 
that this number is sufficiently high to 
meet any possible requirement for addi- 
tional skilled personnel. 

Secretary McNamara has assured us 
that our Active Force strength is capable 
of meeting any anticipated international 
crisis, short of actual war, with the possi- 
ble exception that certain elements of 
the active establishment would require 
limited numbers of skilled personnel to 
reach optimum levels of combat 
capability. 

Now, as the Members of the House 
know, President Kennedy, under existing 
law, could declare a Presidential emer- 
gency and recall up to 1 million members 
of the Ready Reserve. 

The question, therefore, could be raised 
as to the actual need for the authority 
contained in this joint resolution. 

This standby authority is needed for at 
least three reasons, and here they are: 

The first reason, which is obvious, is 
that a proclamation or declaration of a 
national emergency would confer powers 
not now needed, and that such action 
might well create a climate of greater 
tension and alarm throughout the world 
than is justified. 

The second compelling reason for en- 
acting this legislation lies in the fact that 
it will permit the President, if circum- 
stances so indicate, to retain in the 
armed services for an additional period 
not exceeding 12 consecutive months, 
those individuals who are presently on 
active duty and required by the armed 
services. 

You may be interested to learn that 
even if the President declared a national 
emergency, he would not have the au- 
thority to involuntarily extend enlist- 
ments of individuals currently on active 
duty with the Army and Air Force. 

Consequently, since this trained mili- 
tary manpower in the Active Forces 
would be of vital importance in the event 
of a new international crisis, it is evi- 
dent that this authority should be pro- 
vided the President during the absence 
of Congress. 

The third, and equally important rea- 
son for this resolution, is that Congress 
by its approval of the legislation would 
demonstrate a unity between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, reflecting 
the determination of our people to pro- 
vide an adequate response to any sudden 
crisis which may conceivably develop 
during the absence of Congress. 

The authority contained in this reso- 
lution is less extensive than the Presi- 
dent’s authority to use the Reserves in a 
national emergency in three respects: 

First. The number of reservists af- 
fected is a maximum of 150,000 under 
this resolution, whereas it could be as 
high as 1 million in a presidentially de- 
clared emergency. 

Second. The authority to order mem- 
bers to active duty under this resolution 
will expire on February 28, 1963, whereas 
the authority would continue indefinitely 
if the President declared an emergency. 

Third. The members of the Reserves 
who may be called under this resolution 
will only be liable for service for a maxi- 
mum period of 12 months, whereas the 
liability for service under an emergency 
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declared by the President would be for 
24 months’ duration. 

When the Congress was previously 
asked to approve the resolution to meet 
the Berlin crisis in 1961, we were in- 
formed that the utilization of reservists 
on active duty and the extension of en- 
listments were only a part of the plans to 
improve the effectiveness of our Armed 
Forces. 

I am happy to advise the House that 
the Armed Forces have, in fact, been 
substantially improved since last sum- 
mer, both in manpower and in combat 
capability. 

For example—the Army now consists 
of 960,000 men and 16 combat divisions. 
Last year, prior to the Berlin buildup, the 
Army had an actual strength of 857,000 
men and only 11 combat divisions. 

Last year before the Berlin buildup we 
had an Air Force of 825,000 men. Today 
we have approximately 869,000 men in 
the Air Force. 

We have also increased our capability 
to respond to attack with interconti- 
nental and intermediate range missiles, 
and 50 percent of our strategic bomber 
aircraft are on a continual 15-minute 
alert status. 

The Navy today has a strength of 
664,000 men operating 860 ships. Prior 
to the Berlin buildup of last year the 
Navy was limited to 628,000 men and 817 
ships. 

The Marine Corps last year was in- 
creased from 175,000 men to a present 
strength of 190,000 men. 

As a result of these increases, the total 
strength of our Armed Forces is now 
2,683,000 men compared to the pre-Berlin 
1961 total of 2,486,000—an increase of al- 
most 200,000 men. 

Despite the very considerable prog- 
ress in all these areas, we might face a 
situation during the fall in which spe- 
cialized skills and trained units in the 
Ready Reserve would be needed quickly 
to augment the standing forces. 

For example, the Secretary pointed 
out that circumstances might dictate an 
immediate requirement for the 40 naval 
destroyers previously recalled to active 
duty with the fleet during the Berlin 
crisis and now assigned to the Naval 
Reserve. 

The addition of these 40 destroyers 
to our antisubmarine capability and to 
our naval blockade capabilities if recalled 
could be very substantial and very im- 
portant under certain conditions. 

I can assure the House that there are 
members of the Ready Reserve who were 
not called up during the 1961 callup who 
are available now to man these ships. 

Similarly, the Air Force is presently in 
the process of increasing the number of 
its tactical air units from about 55 fighter 
squadrons to a total of around 73 at the 
end of fiscal 1963. 

It might be necessary to accelerate 
completion of this buildup if circum- 
stances should so indicate, prior to that 
time, by recalling Air Reserve and Air 
National Guard units possessing these 
special capabilities. 

Again, I can assure the House that 
there are trained reservists available to 
fill these requirements. 
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As I have previously mentioned, the 
Secretary of Defense has emphasized to 
the Committee on Armed Services that 
there is no present intention of utilizing 
the authority provided under this reso- 
lution. 

However, the need for this resolution is 
dictated by simple prudence as a meas- 
ure of our determination and ability to 
insure the most effective response to any 
possible combination of international 
crises during the period Congress is not 
in session. 

I might add at this point that the re- 
quest for this authority has been under 
consideration in the Pentagon since early 
last June and simply reflects the desire 
of the Pentagon to be prepared for any 
possible contingency. 

Thus, I concur in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by my colleague in the Senate 
when he stated that the authority pro- 
vided in this resolution can be likened to 
having an extra gun behind the door. 

Members of the Congress are acutely 
conscious of the criticisms that were 
made of the military departments by 
reason of the recent callup of Ready 
Reservists. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services, under the able chair- 
manship of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. HÉBERT] made a most intensive 
review of the deficiencies which occurred 
in the last recall action. 

The Department of Defense has as- 
sured the committee that there would be 
no repetition of these deficiencies. 

I might also add that despite the many 
individual complaints that were received 
by Members of Congress last year con- 
cerning the Reserve callup, the over- 
whelming majority of those called upon 
to serve our country did so cheerfully 
and willingly. 

The Reserve components are entitled 
to a great deal of praise for their sig- 
nificant contribution to our national de- 
fense during the past year. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution is a 
clear indication of our determination to 
be prepared for any explosive crisis that 
may develop anywhere in the world. 

It would be a mistake for anyone to 
look upon this resolution as our answer 
to the crisis in Cuba—but it would also 
be a mistake not to consider this resolu- 
tion as part of our answer to the crisis 
in Cuba. 

There are powder kegs with ready 
fuses in many parts of the world—and a 
spark could explode one or all of those 
powder kegs at any time. 

The free world is faced with the con- 
stant harassment of Soviet demands in 
Berlin. The Communists are deter- 
mined to drive us from Berlin; we are 
just as determined to enforce our legal 
right to remain in Berlin. 

No one knows what tomorrow may 
brings in South Vietnam. 

No one can predict what may happen 
in Laos. 

China continues to exert pressure on 
the offshore islands. 

The situation in the Congo has im- 
proved, but we all know that it could 
deteriorate overnight. 

The danger of renewed hostilities con- 
tinues to exist in Korea. 
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If the authority of this resolution 
should be used while the Congress is in 
recess, no one now knows to which part 
of the world we might have to commit 
our military strength. 

Because it is so close to home, all 
America is conscious of the situation in 
Cuba. 

We have been assured by competent 
military authority that the buildup in 
Cuba does not constitute a present dan- 
ger to our security or to the security of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Certainly we are all gravely concerned 
about Cuba, and it bears the closest sur- 
veillance. 

The President has made it quite clear 
America is conscious of the situation in 
that there are circumstances under 
which we will intervene in Cuba. 

The President has made it crystal clear 
that if the Communist buildup in Cuba 
endangers or interferes with our security 
anywhere in the Western Hemisphere, 
then this Nation will do what must be 
done to protect itself and its allies in 
this hemisphere. 

If our naval base at Guantanamo Bay 
is threatened; if the Panama Canal is 
threatened; if Cape Canaveral is threat- 
ened in any way; if American lives are 
threatened; or if Cuba should in any way 
attempt to export its aggressive pur- 
poses by force or the threat of force 
against any nation in this hemisphere; 
or if Cuba should become an offensive 
military base; then we will take what- 
5 military action is warranted by the 

acts. 

The President's statement on Cuba 
was forceful, and I am convinced that he 
expresses the will and determination of 
the American people in this situation. 

There is no evidence available as yet 
that Cuba has become an offensive mili- 
tary base for communism. 

To date, the military activities in 
Cuba are basically defensive, rather than 
offensive. 

But I can assure you that we are well 
informed of what is going on in Cuba. 

At no time will we permit Cuba to be- 
come a Soviet beachhead for military 
aggression in the Western Hemisphere. 

At the same time we must be careful 
that we do not permit our emotions and 
— pride to overcome sound judg- 
ment. 

If a naval blockade becomes necessary, 
we will take that action, knowing full 
well the possible consequences. 

If invasion becomes necessary, we will 
take that action, knowing full well the 
potential consequences. 

Two years ago Nikita Khrushchev said 
that the Monroe Doctrine had died a 
natural death. Let me assure Mr. 
Khrushchev that any report that he may 
have read concerning the death of the 
Monroe Doctrine was greatly exagger- 
ated. He has confused our adherence to 
the concept of self-determination, with 
our determination to keep this hemi- 
sphere free. 

No, Mr. Khrushchev, the Monroe Doc- 
trine is not dead. It has lived a long 
and useful life since 1823, and I can 
assure you that it has many years of life 
yet ahead. 

The Monroe Doctrine is the hearth- 
stone of our relationships with all of the 
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American States in this hemisphere. It 
is very much a part of our national heri- 
tage and it will continue as a basic tenet 
of our foreign policy. 

We have made it clear to the Soviet 
Union that under no circumstances will 
we permit Cuba to be converted into an 
aggressor nation, or to possess sufficient 
aggressive capabilities so as to constitute 
a threat to the security of this hemi- 
sphere. 

The Soviet Union has now been 
warned, and we have notified the world 
that we will not permit the Soviet Union 
to become an offensive military base in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

If the Soviet Union does not heed that 
warning, then they—not the United 
States—must stand convicted in the eyes 
of the world of initiating whatever ac- 
tion we may be forced to take to restore 
the peace and security of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

But we must not overlook the fact 
that the crisis in Berlin still stands as the 
greatest challenge to world peace. 

This administration has made it crys- 
tal clear that we will stand firm in Ber- 
lin—and the American people are firmly 
behind the President on the Berlin issue, 
just as they will stand behind the Presi- 
dent in his determination to keep any 
part of this hemisphere from becoming 
a Soviet beachhead for aggression. 

Mr. Chairman, in the debate on this 
measure in the Senate on Thursday, 
September 13, 1962, the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee aptly and correctly stated 
the situation when he said: 

In times of international stress it is abso- 
lutely vital that we support the leadership 
of the Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces, the President of the United States. 
In times such as these, we must disregard 
whatever differences we may have had, or 
may now have over the approach to domestic 
affairs and internal problems. Fortunately, 
we have a proud tradition of subordinating 
political differences when our security as a 
free people is threatened. 

I am confident that congressional reaction 
to this resolution will be another reminder 
to those hostile to us that we are united, 
and are determined to protect our interests, 
and that the President will be fully supported 
in the actions he takes as our leader. 


I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that 
these views are shared by every Member 
of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the unanimous 
concurrence of this body in approving 
Senate Joint Resolution 224. Let us 
reaffirm to the entire world our unity of 
purpose in resisting any future challenge 
to our freedom. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
Senate Joint Resolution 224. As rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, I can assure the 
Members of this body that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services made a very 
thorough analysis of this requested au- 
thority before reporting it to the House. 

The Committee on Armed Services 
conducted three closed-door sessions 
with Secretary McNamara, during which 
time we examined every facet of the pro- 
posal and inquired into the present 
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necessity for providing this authority to 
the President. 

The printed hearings reflect this dis- 
cussion with the exception of certain 
portions which, necessarily, were deleted 
because of security considerations. 

Our distinguished chairman has given 
the House the rationale, which I sin- 
cerely believe justifies approval of this 
resolution. I therefore fully subscribe to 
its provisions and hope that it will re- 
ceive the unanimous concurrence of this 
body. 

As every Member of the House realizes, 
on matters of national defense we know 
no party lines. In such instances, we 
stand together as Americans, united be- 
hind our Commander in Chief. This is 
the American tradition and, God per- 
mitting, it will always remain so. 

The debate on this resolution should 
not result in criticism of the President 
or the executive branch for criticism’s 
sake alone. I recognize that many 
Members of this body are vitally con- 
cerned with the many criticisms we have 
received concerning the last recall of Re- 
serve personnel. I share the views of 
most Members of this Congress that the 
last Reserve callup was a badly man- 
aged program. A subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services made a de- 
tailed analysis of the deficiencies which 
occurred in the last callup and has of- 
ficially reported these to the Congress 
and to the Department of Defense. 

I sincerely believe that constructive 
criticism of this kind is an essential re- 
sponsibility of the legislative branch of 
Government. This responsibility has 
been discharged by the Committee on 
Armed Services. I trust that the execu- 
tive branch will similarly discharge its 
responsibilities in this area and correct 
these deficiencies. 

This very question was raised with the 
Secretary of Defense during his appear- 
ance before our committee, and I am 
happy to advise that the Secretary as- 
sured the committee that these defi- 
ciencies would not occur again. 

The chairman of our committee has 
outlined the necessity for this resolution. 
I would like to briefly review two of the 
circumstances which I believe make 
enactment of this resolution absolutely 
essential. 

Whether we wish to acknowledge it or 
not, the peace of the world hangs by a 
tiny thread which could easily be severed 
by a sudden and unpredictable change 
in any one of a dozen situations. We 
cannot ignore these facts and therefore 
we must provide the President with the 
flexibility of response necessary to meet 
any of these possible changes of circum- 
stance throughout the world. 

We have been advised by the Secretary 
of Defense that the authority provided 
by this resolution will be sufficient to 
meet any possible combination of 
emergencies short of war which may 
possibly occur during the absence of 
Congress. 

I fully appreciate the reluctance of 
the President to be forced to declare a 
national emergency to develop this mili- 
tary requirement when such an action 
would be much more drastic than was 
required. I will reluctantly vote to 
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grant this congressional power to the 
President. 

Let us for the moment speculate at 
what possible results would occur if the 
President found a military requirement 
for the recall of a few thousand Reserves 
and in the absence of the authority, 
which would be provided by this resolu- 
tion, to declare a national emergency. 
It is reasonable to assume that if such 
a circumstance occurred, the mere 
issuance of this emergency declaration 
by the President would immediately sug- 
gest that the United States was entering 
into a period of general mobilization. 
International tensions could not help but 
be increased by this action. We could 
then easily be precipitated into a series 
of major crises which could only then 
result in war. 

Coupled with this fact is the likeli- 
hood that a declaration of a national 
emergency could signal the beginning of 
an emphasis on war production with the 
result that consumers throughout 
America might begin to anticipate 
shortages of consumer goods and buy 
these products far in excess of their re- 
quirements, with the possibility that 
price controls might be required. 

I realize that these are dire predic- 
tions and, perhaps, somewhat extreme. 
But nonetheless, they represent genuine 
possibilities which must be taken into 
consideration whenever the Congress or 
the President, elect to declare a national 
emergency, 

Now the second consideration which 
justifies the passage of this resolution is 
the fact that we will only provide very 
limited authority to the President for 
the period the Congress is not in session. 
Obviously, if the President deemed it 
necessary to call up Reserve personnel to 
meet a new military requirement he 
could not do so without either declaring 
a national emergency or calling the Con- 
gress back into special session. 

Therefore, we should not force the 
President into a situation in which he 
is confronted with these alternatives. 
Consequently, passage of this resolution 
is simply good sense. 

It is for these reasons that I urge 
unanimous approval of this resolution. 

Mr, VINSON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thank the Chairman 
for yielding this time to me. I asked 
for this time for the purpose of asking 
a question of the distinguished Chair- 
man, and I direct his attention to the 
language in italics which appears on line 
7 of the first page of the resolution. I 
know that the phrase “Ready Reserve” 
includes the National Guard. I am un- 
happy and many of us are unhappy with 
the fear or the possibility that the de- 
fense people will do what we call canni- 
balize the integrity of established Guard 
units. The distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and I have 
seen this happen in three wars, and we 
have seen it wreck good Guard outfits. 
That language there causes concern, and 
it is “or any member.” The chairman 
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knows about my concern, and I hope he 
will answer the question. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say to the gentleman that this ques- 
tion was raised by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray], and 
others, concerning the language. Of 
course, we know that the National Guard 
is a part of the Reserve and therefore 
the language would mean that the Sec- 
retary would have the authority to pluck 
any individual officer or enlisted man out 
of the National Guard, if he were a spe- 
cialist of such type that he needed him, 
and put him into active duty without 
calling the other members of his unit. 
However, the Secretary of Defense stated 
most positively that it was not his in- 
tenion to do so, and he said he was not 
going to do it. You will find what Mr. 
Bray said and what I said on page 7143 
of the hearings. I told the Secretary 
that if he tried to do anything like that, 
he had better come back to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and to the Con- 
gress, because we were not going to sit 
quietly by and permit him to do it, even 
though the language is such that it 
would permit him to pluck individuals 
out of the National Guard, thereby 
breaking up the units of the National 
Guard or any other Reserve unit. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. I want to compli- 
ment him for the brave, the courageous 
statement he made in introducing this 
resolution today. There were several 
paragraphs that we were all very happy 
to hear, because it was the old battle 
eagle screaming again. That is very en- 
couraging. But I want to be assured 
finally that the answer to my inquiry 
is the attitude of the gentleman from 
Georgia under the circumstances. I 
would feel much more comfortable hay- 
ing his word than that of somebody in 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I posi- 
tively told the Secretary that if he tried 
to do anything like that he had better 
come back to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. We are not going to permit it, 
even though under the language of this 
amendment that the other body put in, 
he might be authorized to do it. It was 
not in the bill when it came up from the 
Department. He had to deal with them 
as units, or else take them out of the 
pool. This goes one step further. I 
thought with that explanation we could 
go along with him. But he is not going 
to do it, and you may rest assured of 
that. 

Mr. FLOOD. That makes it just as 
satisfactory as if the language were 
stricken out by an amendment. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to my distinguished colleague, 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, it has been the history of war and 
peace throughout the ages that when a 
country was prepared for war the prob- 
abilities of war were lessened. In our 
own country we have only to look back 
through history to such times as World 
War I, when the Germans felt that they 
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could run roughshod over us and be- 
cause we were not prepared for war. We 
could look back to World War II and 
find the same situation, as well as in the 
case of the Korean war. And then we 
can look on the other side of the coin and 
see that when we were prepared, in the 
last century, when France was estab- 
lishing a monarchy in Mexico, our prot- 
estations to France resulted in the re- 
moval of Maximilian. 

History is just replete with illustra- 
tions such as that, a clear indication 
that if a country is well prepared for 
war the chances for peace are very much 
enhanced. 

Mr. Chairman, a number of questions 
have come up in the debate that are 
worthy of note, one particularly with 
regard to how much strength we ought 
to have at this particular time, whether 
we should do more than the resolution 
provides for. Our committee had this 
before it on a number of occasions dur- 
ing the hearings. We discussed it and 
many people had different suggestions. 
There was the suggestion that we should 
increase the number of personnel. We 
had a suggestion that the date should 
be extended. Other matters were 
brought up. On page 7134 of the hear- 
ings you will find I asked a question of 
Secretary McNamara, which is contin- 
ued on page 7135, as follows: 

Do you have a suggestion as to anything 
which we could add to this resolution which 
would be an indication of Congress’ deter- 
mination and the determination of the coun- 
try, without hurting the purposes of this 
resolution? 

Secretary McNamara. Mr. BENNETT, I don’t 
have any such suggestion, 

I don’t believe it is necessary. 

I think that the intent of Congress to 
support the administration's determination 
to remain firm in the negotiations over Ber- 
lin and in opposing Communist aggression 
wherever it may occur in the world can be 
demonstrated by prompt action on the res- 
olution, by unanimous action on the resolu- 
tion, and by the statements made in support 
of the resolution, rather than by changing 
the resolution itself. 


So we members of the Committee on 
Armed Services and I think all Members 
of Congress yearn to do what is best to 
give the maximum amount of strength 
at this point in history to our National 
Government, our President, our Chiefs 
of Staff, and those who make the deci- 
sions that will affect us internationally, 
yet we want to do what is best for every 
part of our strength and security. 

In the hearings, if you will refer to 
them, you will find that a discussion was 
had as to whether it would be a good 
thing to handle this resolution in vari- 
ous particular ways. 

It was brought out that there are very 
definite things that are attained by this 
resolution which the newspapers have 
not been particularly publicizing but 
which are in fact the heart of the resolu- 
tion, such as the extension of the time of 
those now on active duty, not just the 
Reserve situation. There are other 
things in this resolution which are of 
great military importance. 

It would seem, perhaps, if you wanted 
to be really belligerent about the matter 
and show a degree of great urgency in it, 
you could use stronger language but re- 
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call the comments of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], the leader of 
the minority on our committee. Inci- 
dentally, our committee is a committee 
of unanimity. We get along on these 
things very well. We seldom, if ever, 
differ on party lines. As was pointed 
out by Mr. ARENDs, it would not neces- 
sarily strengthen the resolution if we 
passed something which would cause 
such things as price controls and other 
things like that to come into being. That 
might inflame not only people abroad 
but also here at home and give an idea 
that there was an immediate war com- 
ing up. So this resolution has been 
drafted in a way designed to meet the 
situations in a way the committee felt 
that they exist and the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff felt they exist. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield to 


the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I do not believe if the 
President declared a state of emergency 
the country would automatically have 
price and wage controls. There is no 
standby authority in that regard. Con- 
gress would have to take subsequent af- 
firmative action. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. The testi- 
mony before our committee indicated 
there were some powers in this field, but 
I am not a great scholar in the field of 
price control, neither am I a great friend 
of price control, so I have not made a 
great study of it. 

Mr. FORD. I agree there are certain 
powers and some authority that could 
come into being by the declaration of 
an emergency by the President, but there 
are no standby price and wage control 
powers today. It would require further 
legislation by Congress. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support Senate Joint Resolution 
224, because I believe with the President, 
and the Secretary of Defense, that it con- 
stitutes a prudent and necessary course 
of action in the light of today’s world 
situation. I am confident that the 
membership of the House shares this 
fundamental view. 

Some have seeen fit to question 
whether the calling of 150,000 Reserves 
in a serious crisis would do much to en- 
hance our military posture. I believe 
that it would, as it unquestionably did a 
year ago when the Soviet Union 
launched its offensive in Berlin. 

My own view is that the Ready Re- 
serve Forces of this country are every 
bit as essential to our defense as the 
Active Forces, and that they have given 
ample proof in the past that they 
can do a job when they are called upon 
to do so. 

Others have pointed to the fact that 
deficiencies were revealed in the callup 
of 1961, and I am fully aware of that. I 
consider that it was a good thing that 
these deficiencies were discovered, and 
that the Armed Forces were put on no- 
tice that they had to be corrected. 

I believe the Reserve Forces have been 
greatly improved as a consequence and 
that the possibility of a repetition of the 
instances encountered a year ago is not 
very likely. The Department of Defense 
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ordered decisive changes in many of the 
procedures having to do with expediting 
Reserve mobilization, and to the best of 
my knowledge they have been carried 
out by the services. In particular, it is 
a certainty that the management of the 
Reserve pool of fillers has been vastly 
improved and that the problem of put- 
ting the square peg in the round hole has 
been substantially minimized. 

All of these actions together, and 
others proceeding at the present time 
under the direct attention of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, have given us better 
Reserve Forces. I am confident that this 
process will continue and that this ad- 
ministration will bring the Reserves to 
the highest level of efficiency possible. 
They are an integral part of our de- 
fense forces. They have the duty and 
responsibility to serve when called, and 
judging by the overwhelming response 
in connection with the Berlin crisis of 
a year ago, they serve with great morale 
and fighting spirit. 

What we are talking about now is the 
need to overlook no action, and no nec- 
essary precaution to insure our con- 
tinued security, and ability to deal with 
armed aggression. 

Others have made the point that 
America’s military strength today is tre- 
mendous. It is, because the people of 
this country have never hesitated to 
carry the heavy burdens of taxation 
which have been required to build this 
strength and to maintain it. At the same 
time, as the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been at 
great pains to emphasize, different mili- 
tary situations frequently call for dif- 
ferent methods. The need which is il- 
lustrated by the resolution now before 
this House has to do with that type situa- 
tion in which more manpower and 
trained technical resources might be re- 
quired to bolster existing elements of our 
strength. That need can be fulfilled by 
recourse to the Ready Reserve Forces of 
this country. 

The Secretary of Defense has stated it 
to be his sincere hope that no situation 
will arise in which it will be necessary 
to invoke the authority contained in the 
proposed resolution. But, he, and all the 
rest of us, have to be realistic in the face 
of an ever-present danger. And to be 
realistic in this context, again, is to over- 
look no action which we should take in 
order to insure our continued freedom. 

To our allies we must provide a firm 
example of our determination—and we 
can do so by approving this resolution. 

To those others, who might attempt to 
launch aggression against us while this 
Congress is out of session, we must also 
speak with one voice, in full accord be- 
hind the President. We must speak with 
the voice of unanimity, leaving aside any 
hint of partisanship. We must act to- 
gether in unanimous approval of the 
resolution before us and thereby serve 
notice upon all concerned of where we 
stand and of what we are prepared to do. 

I urge the immediate approval of the 
resolution. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Bray]. 
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Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I am sup- 
porting this legislation as I did in the 
committee. It is true that the Presi- 
dent has the authority to call up a mil- 
lion guardsmen and reservists if he will 
declare a national emergency, but he de- 
sires to call up 150,000 without the neces- 
sity of declaring a national emergency. 

President Kennedy is the Commander 
in Chief of our Armed Forces, and I be- 
lieve that Congress in this situation 
should grant the President the authority 
he has requested. Congress, acting as 
the representative of the people, has 
given the President everything he has 
asked to keep America strong and has 
encouraged him to use his power of 
leadership to restore the waning pres- 
tige of America. 

The voters of America 2 years ago 
placed under President Kennedy’s 
leadership a Nation economically and 
militarily far, far stronger than all of 
the combined forces of communism—an 
economy so strong that our problems are 
those of surplus while the problems of 
Khrushchev and his gang are those of 
increasing scarcities. 

Our military strength has continued 
to grow during the last 2 years. The 
people, through their Congress, this year 
gave President Kennedy the largest 
peacetime military budget of all time 
even more than he requested. 

I deeply regret to say, however, that 
America’s moral and spiritual strength— 
that strength which has made the United 
States the greatest Nation on earth— 
has been receding. Two years ago there 
was no Berlin wall. We had not then 
surrendered Laos to the Communists. 

Two years ago there had been no igno- 
minious defeat because “we chose not to 
win” at the Bay of Pigs. Two years ago 
Castro was our enemy, but he was not 
proudly proclaiming that Khrushchev 
was his ally, nor was he, in conjunction 
with Khrushchev, spewing venom, hate, 
and threats toward us from a Commu- 
nist fortress and missile base 90 miles 
from our shore. The Monroe Doctrine 
had not been threatened with replace- 
ment by the “Khrushchev doctrine.” 

Khrushchev had not yet told Poet Rob- 
ert Frost that America was too liberal 
to fight—that we would only sit on one 
hand and then the other. From the 
rostrum of the United Nations 2 years 
ago, Gromyko was not hurling taunts at 
us to attack any place in the world. 
Khrushchev and Gromyko both know 
that Russia would never dare attack 
America if she thinks that we have the 
will to use that military strength on suf- 
ficient provocation. 

The U.S. News & World Report recent- 
ly pointed out, after an analytical study, 
that the United States has the capacity 
to deliver atomic destruction on Russia 
20 times greater than they can upon us 
and that the margin is increasing in our 
favor. But Khrushchev is a bully who 
will swagger and threat and bluff to bring 
America into submission. But he will 
only act to the extent that his bluff is 
working. He will never intentionally go 
to the point of no return in his relations 
with the United States. 

An excellent example that Khrushchey 
fears decisive action on the part of the 
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United States occurred in Lebanon in 
1958. Khrushchev, behind a barrage of 
threats and agitation, was moving into 
the Near East. The United States boldly, 
courageously, and clearly moved troops 
into Lebanon to preserve order. Khru- 
shchev backed up and American prestige 
rose high throughout the world. 

If Khrushcev today believes that we 
have the moral and spiritual strength 
and conviction to use our military 
strength, we will never have to do it and 
there will be no war. If the Kaiser could 
have realized that we possessed the will 
and the courage to resist him, there 
would have been no World War I. If 
Hitler had known the power and the 
force back of America’s indecisive-ap- 
pearing calm and that the umbrella- 
carrying Chamberlain did not represent 
the mass of the free world, there would 
have been no World War II. 

The U.S. Constitution provides that 
only the President can act for America 
in our relations with foreign countries. 
Congress cannot move one plane, one 
ship, or one soldier. Congress cannot 
issue an ultimatum, make treaties or 
agreements. By our Constitution only 
the elected President can act. 

The only man who can furnish the 
leadership necessary to restore to the 
United States the moral and spiritual 
strength of yesterday is the President of 
the United States, John F. Kennedy. If 
giving him the authority to call up these 
Reserves will give him the encourage- 
ment to assume that moral and spirtual 
leadership upon which the fate of the 
United States and the free world de- 
pends, I will vote to give him that power 
with the greatest of enthusiasm. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to rise in support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 224. First, I desire to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Georgia, the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, and 
to commend him for his excellent presen- 
tation and explanation of the resolution. 

This resolution would afford the Presi- 
dent standby authority until Febru- 
ary 28, 1963, to call reserves to active 
duty for a period not to exceed 12 
months, This resolution is similar to the 
resolution passed during the first session 
of the 87th Congress which became Pub- 
lic Law 87-117. However, there are sev- 
eral differences which I consider to be 
significant. Under the 1961 resolution 
the President was authorized to call 
250,000 Reserves for a period of 12 
months’ active duty. In addition, that 
resolution was intended for immediate 
use in order to strengthen our Armed 
Forces due to the Berlin crisis. The 
pending resolution, on the contrary, 
limits the number of Reserves who may 
be recalled to 150,000. Additionally, we 
have been informed by the Secretary of 
Defense that there is no immediate in- 
tention to use this authority at this time. 
Thus, it is apparent that this is truly 
standby authority. 

Under the Reserve laws now in effect, 
the President has authority to call as 
many as 1 million men to active duty 
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for periods up to 24 months. This au- 
thority may be exercised whenever the 
Congress declares or the President pro- 
claims a national emergency. Calling a 
national emergency is a matter of ex- 
treme gravity and this resolution is de- 
signed to give the President authority to 
meet unexpected situations without the 
necessity of declaring a national emer- 
gency. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara has 
advanced two important reasons why he 
considers this resolution desirable al- 
though the President does have the 
power to declare a national emergency 
and under that declaration call up a 
million men. First, it is essential that 
the world understand the unity with 
which we are acting, the unity between 
the executive branch and the Congress 
which in turn demonstrates the unity 
of the American people. Second, for the 
President to use his broad authority to 
call 150,000 men may tend to increase the 
tension and crisis beyond what is neces- 
sary. 

As a result of the 1961 callup our Re- 
serve Forces have been greatly strength- 
ened and increased. The active divi- 
sions of the Army have been increased 
from 11 to 16. Personnel in the Marine 
Corps have been augmented and there 
have been great improvements in the 
tactical forces of the Navy and Air Force. 
Nevertheless, in times like these we 
must take every necessary precaution to 
asure that we are prepared for every 
contingency. The President is entitled, 
during times of international stress, to 
our full support. Passage of this resolu- 
tion will be a reminder to those hostile 
to us that we are fully united, are deter- 
mined to protect our national interests, 
and that the President, as Commander 
in Chief of our Armed Forces, has the 
complete support of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, before I conclude I 
would like to ask this question of the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and I am sure many Members of 
Congress have received similar requests. 
The request is this: Will reservists whose 
enlistments and obligations were extend- 
ed for 1 year last year regardless of 
whether they were on active duty or not 
be exempt from having their enlistments 
reextended this year? 

Can the chairman answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman may ad- 
vise his constituent that as far as this 
bill is concerned they are exempted. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In other words, the 
gentleman is saying the answer to the 
question is “No.” 

at VINSON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the House to 
adopt Senate Joint Resolution 224. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this resolution, but I do so 
with reservations. 

Shortly after I was first elected to Con- 
gress in 1950 the Chinese Communists 
went across the 38th parallel, and from 
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that time to this we have lived in a pe- 
riod of tension in China, Berlin, For- 
mosa, along the Indian border, Lebanon, 
Trieste, and in Suez. All these situations 
have troubled us for many years, and 
it was the purpose of our committee to 
try to establish a military force that 
would be good and sound, and powerful 
enough to meet any of these activities 
of the Communists regardless of whether 
they blew hot or blew cold. We were 
told if we had this strength we would be 
able to take care of situations like Berlin 
and Cuba. But the approach to the 
problem in this resolution is not a satis- 
factory solution because it is unsound 
over the long run, it is expensive and 
brings a high degree of uncertainty into 
the lives of our reservists. 

There are many reservists who might 
be recalled. But what kind of a life can 
they plan? Can they go to school? Can 
they get a job when a proprietor of a 
company asks them whether they are 
subject to activation? 

It is an expensive proposition because 
we bring these people in as we did a year 
ago and let them out in a period of 9 
months. High rates of turnover in the 
military services or in business reflects 
needless inefficiency. It seems to me if 
every year or so we go through a pro- 
gram like this, we are wasting the assets 
of our Nation. 

If we need more military strength in 
this country we should increase our mili- 
tary forces and not be calling up our Re- 
serves every time Khrushchev makes 
some statement in reference to Berlin 
or Cuba. We have today, and let no 
one mistake that, the strongest military 
power in the world. If you read the 
hearings, the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have assured 
our committee that even if Russia should 
attack us first we could absolutely de- 
stroy that country. 

So it seems to me we should have con- 
stant strength and not resort to calling 
up the reservists so frequently. 

I asked the Secretary of Defense about 
this particular problem and he said he is 
studying the advisability of building up 
the standing forces in the Air Force, in 
the Navy, and in the Army to a smaller 
degree. It is only with that assurance 
that I intend to support this resolution, 
because over the long run we cannot af- 
ford these peaks and valleys of our mili- 
tary posture that are so expensive to our 
Nation. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. OsMErs]. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to ask unanimous support for this resolu- 
tion for some very odd reasons indeed. 

Voting for this resolution will do very 
little to increase the armed strength of 
the Nation. But a vote against this re- 
solution would show a division, however 
slight, in the unity of the Congress of 
the United States regarding national de- 
fense and foreign policy. We all know 
there is no such division. 

This is said fully realizing that a “no” 
vote might well be based on a sincere 
belief that the resolution before us does 
not go far enough to adequately meet 
the crisis confronting the United States. 
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Several Members on both sides of the 
aisle have told me today that they would 
be a great deal more favorable toward 
this resolution if one of our leading re- 
servists—namely, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower—would be called up for active 
duty at the White House under its pro- 
visions. Frankness compels me to say 
that such a particular callup appears 
remote. 

Mr. Chairman, in order for Members 
who are not on the Committee on Armed 
Services to understand why this bill does 
not add to our strength in a material 
way, I would like to mention some of its 
shortcomings and weaknesses. 

There is a time limitation on the au- 
thority granted the President. There is 
a limitation against using those who were 
called to duty last year in the so-called 
Berlin ballup. This limitation pre- 
vents the Defense Department from 
using those who are best and most 
recently trained. There is, of course, the 
practical limitation imposed by the time 
that would be needed to call them, get 
them in uniform, train them if neces- 
sary, and then transport them to their 
stations. Such time losses would elimi- 
nate in a practical sense any possible 
benefit that the Nation might receive 
from a callup under this resolution if a 
sudden crisis arises. Certainly after the 
fiasco of the 1961 callup, which caused 
so much needless sacrifice and personal 
hardship, we should exempt any who 
were called then unless a real need 
arose. 

Another major reason for us not tak- 
ing this resolution too seriously is the 
fact that the President does now have 
the authority to call 1 million reservists 
to duty should he declare a national 
emergency. We have heard rather sol- 
emn promises, first in the Senate and 
now in the House, that this authority 
will never, never be used. That just 
about does it. 

My purpose in addressing the House 
at this time is to remind the Members 
that granting our President limited au- 
thority to call 150,000 reservists is not 
a very powerful addition to our overall 
strength in a world with possibly 10 mil- 
lion men now under arms. Quite 
frankly, Mr. Chairman, this misuse of 
our Armed Forces Reserves for psycho- 
logical purposes should end. Our Re- 
serves are the backbone of our non- 
nuclear strength and their faith and 
confidence in the Congress and the 
President has been badly shaken by the 
Berlin callup and what followed. The 
type of very sudden emergency likely 
to confront us in either Cuba, or Europe, 
or elsewhere, will need active-duty units, 
not our Reserves. 

To clear up any misunderstanding 
about my position, Mr. Chairman, let me 
report to the House that when this reso- 
lution was presented to the House 
Armed Services Committee, of which I 
am a member, I offered to submit an 
amendment in the committee, or here 
on the floor, to remove all of the many 
limitations that are placed upon the 
President by this resolution. We must 
support our President completely in for- 
eign affairs and give him the tools to do 
the job. While I would favor such an 
amendment to eliminate all of the 
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shackles on the President that are writ- 
ten into the bland resolution before us, 
my advice to the Members of the House 
is to pass it as is, taking neither the time 
nor the trouble during these closing days 
of the session to tinker with its various 
provisions. 

Mr, Chairman, the current difficulties 
facing the Nation started at the Bay of 
Pigs on Cuba’s shore back in April of 
1961, as a result of the President’s in- 
decision and vacillation at that time. 
The action we take here today is not na- 
tional defense legislation; this is do- 
mestic public relations. Somehow, the 
executive department hopes this resolu- 
tion will convince the American people 
that we here in Washington are taking 
stern steps to meet the Communist 
threat. We are doing no such thing. 
What we are doing here is substituting 
what is essentially a domestic publicity 
gimmick for meaningful foreign policy. 
They say that in Moscow when this reso- 
lution was reported it was referred to as 
“laugh of the week.” In fact if there has 
been any change at all in the Kremlin at- 
titude since its introduction, that atti- 
tude has become more truculent than 
ever. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1961 we had a crisis 
in August when the Russians and East 
Germans built the Berlin wall. In 
October, we called up a limited number 
of our Reserves. This callup had tragic 
results. It revealed weakness, not 
strength, a lack of readiness, not pre- 
paredness. Let us hope that peace will 
prevail and that any callup under this 
resolution will be properly administered 
and wisely used. The Nation needs 
unity, leadership, and a real foreign 
policy as never before. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GuBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been accurately stated that this resolu- 
tion is not solely in response to the situa- 
tion which exists in Cuba, nor is it a 
response to the situation in Berlin. Pri- 
marily, this resolution is for the purpose 
of giving our President power to improve 
the operational capability of the Armed 
Forces during the congressional recess 
without a resort to the drastic powers 
available to him under a national emer- 
gency. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall support this 
resolution, because it will improve this 
Nation’s ability to respond to a crisis. 
I shall not muddy the water with amend- 
ments, though I believe several might 
well be considered. The primary pur- 
pose of this resolution is good, and it 
should be supported. But the secondary 
purpose of the resolution is to show the 
world our national resolve and our firm- 
ness of purpose, and in this respect it 
falls short and does not go far enough. 

Mr. Chairman, the Reserve callup dur- 
ing last year’s Berlin crisis may have 
caused Khrushchev to think twice, but in 
light of our concession to the reality of 
the Berlin wall, in light of our conces- 
sion to troika government in Laos which 
includes Communists, in light of our in- 
action while the Monroe Doctrine was 
given the burial Khrushchev predicted 
for it, in light of these things I have seri- 
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ous doubts that this resolution suffi- 
ciently emphasizes the will of the Ameri- 
can people. Nothing short of a complete 
mobilization of national will can impress 
Mr. Khrushchev at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, at this very moment 
the threat of strike hangs over the vital 
aerospace industry. What is the issue 
involved? It is not wages, not working 
conditions, but the union shop in defense 
industry. It has been suggested that 
the “agency shop” could be a compro- 
mise, and that workers could pay union 
dues but not be required to join. 

What has become of the spirit in the 
famous saying attributed to Robert 
Harper of South Carolina—‘Millions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute”? 

How can we ask 150,000 men to leave 
their families, businesses, and jobs at 
great inconvenience and sometimes fi- 
nancial ruin to accept the hardships of 
military life while strikes threaten the 
defense industries which will supply 
their weapons? 

If we are to truly mobilize the na- 
tional will, then the President should 
ask for a repetition of the patriotic “no 
strike pledge” given in past crises by 
organized labor. I am sure labor would 
respond favorably as it always has. 

And as the rest of us mobilize the na- 
tional will let our State Department re- 
flect it with a stronger and more positive 
diplomatic attitude. 

For example, if “extended naval ma- 
neuvers” to protect our supply lines to 
the Lesser Antilles and Guantanamo 
Bay are required then let us have them. 
Let us serve notice to the world that 
once the appropriate civilian authori- 
ties of this Nation have committed the 
military might of this Nation, that mili- 
tary advice to the President will be 
given by military men and not by the 
diplomats of the State Department. 

Future policies should be determined 
in accordance with what will impress 
Khrushchev rather than with what 
might offend him. 

I support this resolution as far as it 
goes, but it does not begin to express the 
depth of American feeling over the pres- 
ent world situation. The American peo- 
ple do not want war. They are not hot- 
headed; they are not foolhardy, but they 
do realize something which our diplo- 
mats apparently do not. They realize 
that the surest way to war with commu- 
nism is the way of timidity and appease- 
ment. Conversely they know that the 
surest way to peace is to believe in the 
morality of our purpose, to have the 
strength to uphold it, and the courage 
to use it. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I intend to support Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 224, which gives the President au- 
thority to recall up to 150,000 members 
of the Ready Reserve to active duty for 
a period of not more than a year, and 
which also authorizes him to extend en- 
listment periods of personnel presently 
on active duty. 

Not to grant this authority in the face 
of Khrushchev’s brazen taunts and 
belligerent acts would certainly further 
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damage our prestige at a time when 
world conditions are most sensitive. 

However, I support this resolution 
with certain definite questions and res- 
ervations about the wisdom of such 
procedure as an effective military re- 
sponse to the challenges we must, from 
time to time, face. 

As a member of the subcommittee 
which spent many long weeks last spring 
sifting a myriad of facts connected with 
the recall of more than 148,000 Reserve 
personnel, I feel obliged to comment 
briefly on some of the findings of our 
subcommittee. 

May I first congratulate the chairman 
of that subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, Congressman HEBERT, 
for the objectivity and thoroughness of 
his leadership. Indeed, all members of 
this subcommittee maintained through- 
out our work a completely nonpolitical 
approach, as is evidenced by the unani- 
mous agreement on the final report and 
on most of the problems connected with 
its preparation. 

The subcommittee found that many 
of the units recalled to active duty dur- 
ing the Berlin buildup were woefully de- 
ficient in trained manpower and in ade- 
quate numbers of assigned personnel. 
Apparently, the Defense Department 
made no effort at that time to truly 
evaluate the readiness of these units and, 
consequently, many of those called were 
inadequately staffed, thereby causing the 
requirement for large numbers of 
trained “filler” personnel. 

The Secretary of Defense has assured 
the committee that this situation will 
not recur. He has pointed out that the 
Department of the Army has identified 
skilled personnel in control groups with 
skills necessary to meet filler require- 
ments. Under plans currently in process 
in the Army, any future call for “filler” 
personnel will largely be limited to those 
with the least amount of prior active 
service. 

I, for one, hope that the Department 
of Defense will give more than lipservice 
to this plan, should it find it necessary 
to recall our reservists under this resolu- 
tion. 

Many of the reservists who were re- 
called from my district during the Berlin 
buildup failed to receive the 30-day 
notice required by law. Again, the De- 
partment of Defense has assured the 
committee that this situation will not 
be repeated. 

One of the most vexing questions 
which confronted our subcommittee dur- 
ing its review of the Reserve callup was 
the proposed reorganization and realine- 
ment of the Army Reserve components. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the De- 
partment was determined to reduce our 
Army Reserve strength by 58,000 per- 
sonnel and 8 existing division organiza- 
tions. The subcommittee report strongly 
recommended against this proposed re- 
duction in personnel, and also recom- 
mended that the Department not elimi- 
nate eight Reserve and National Guard 
divisions. 

We face, it seems to me, a glaring in- 
consistency when we are asked to au- 
thorize the recall of additional Reserve 
personnel to active duty and at the same 
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time approve the reduction of Army Re- 
serve strength. The Army planners are 
really working overtime when they come 
up with a program to call up and reduce 
our Reserves at the same time. I cannot 
see how we can go forward and reverse 
simultaneously. 

I trust that this situation will cause 
the Secretary of Defense to reconsider 
his position on this matter and adopt the 
recommendations of the Hébert subcom- 
mittee. 

I am also deeply disturbed over the 
great possibility that the willingness and 
eagerness of the administration to recall 
Reserve personnel will seriously impair 
the morale of our Reserve forces. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot repeatedly 
disrupt the orderly lives of thousands of 
young men, without fatally damaging 
our Reserve program. 

Every reservist is primarily a civilian. 
Reserve activities are a relatively minor 
adjunct to his civilian activities. His 
main preoccupation is necessarily con- 
cerned with earning a living in a civilian 
community. 

Up until now reservists were under the 
impression that they would not be called 
to active duty unless circumstances re- 
quired a general mobilization of our mili- 
tary forces. This concept was com- 
patible with their Reserve status and 
their civilian employment. 

However, we now apparently have 
abandoned that concept and look upon 
reservists as military personnel who are 
only incidentally in civilian status, 

Resentment of such treatment of the 
Reserves will only increase if the Ameri- 
can people realize that calling up the 
Reserves is mainly a psychological factor 
in the cold war, for home consumption. 
It has not scared Khrushchey. 

The Reserves were called up because 
of a Berlin crisis, yet the walling off of 
West Berlin was completed and strength- 
ened without interruption. 

Considering the leadtime required for 
the ordering and shipping of goods to 
Cuba, the military men and supplies 
which arrived in Havana just recently 
must have been started on their way 
about the time the reservists in the last 
callup were reporting for active duty. 

There is no evidence that the presence 
of 150,000 reservists in uniform deterred 
Khrushchev one bit from throwing mas- 
sive military support to Communist 
Cuba. 

If we actually need additional man- 
power to insure the Nation’s security, I 
suggest that we beef up our Regular 
forces. An increase in the Regular force 
is far preferable to taking the chance of 
wrecking the Ready Reserve by repeat- 
edly recalling thousands of civilians to 
active duty—and still not being assured 
that the level of readiness will be ade- 
quate for the emergency. 

Finally, I believe that increasing our 
total strength will do much more to im- 
press Khrushchev with our determina- 
tion to maintain our Nation’s security, 
whatever the cost. 

In voting for this resolution, I defer 
to the judgment of the President who 
says that authority to call up these Re- 
serves may be essential to our national 
security. I want to make certain that 
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our Commander in Chief has everything 
he regards as necessary for our Nation’s 
safety—and I am going to expect that 
he will use the forces we provide with 
firmness and determination to pro- 
tect our own interests regardless of any 
threats and blustering by Khrushchev. 

Nevertheless, and looking ahead, I be- 
lieve we should base our response to any 
future crisis on our hard-core military 
strength rather than relying so fre- 
quently and so heavily on our Reserve 
forces. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PIRNIE]. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, the 
terms of this resolution are not in them- 
selves as important, perhaps, as what 
our action will signify. It should clearly 
reflect that we will all grant to the Pres- 
ident whatever he thinks to be necessary 
in the way of standby power to defend 
adequately this Nation that we love. 

Our distinguished chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, has very clearly 
and emphatically outlined the scope of 
this resolution. I am sure that he in- 
tended to underline the spirit which 
was back of the unanimous support ac- 
corded the resolution in our committee 
and that which will be back of the over- 
whelming support it will receive in this 
body. 


We believe and we know that we are 
expressing the true feeling of the Ameri- 
can people when we say that we will give 
to the President whatever authority he 
requires so that he may use it not just 
to meet a single crisis but as a means to 
win in our struggle against communism 
and to maintain proper leadership for 
the free world. We must provide 
strength not only to resist attack but to 
encourage other nations to stand firm 
with us, reflecting the unity and the 
power that will preserve freedom. 

As initial episodes occur, frequently 
people evaluate them too lightly, con- 
cluding that what is involved is not 
worth fighting for. It is high time we 
judged these events collectively so that 
we will not permit the deterioration of 
our position to reach a point where we 
cannot resist without a tremendous toll 
in the lives and fortunes of our people. 

I am sure the American people expect 
us to stand firm. They wish us to report 
the danger accurately to them, and then 
to take whatever steps are required to 
meet that danger. They will make 
whatever sacrifice is necessary, We 
seem to be passing on our debts to our 
children. Let us not pass on all of our 
world problems. These world threats 
will only grow more serious with the pas- 
sage of time if not faced courageously 
now. 

I hope that this resolution will testify 
once again that the American people 
are united, that the American people 
will make sacrifices, that they will stand 
as firm as their heritage demands. 

The callup of the 150,000 men may 
never occur. We hope it will not. But 
if the situation demands, the Reserve 
units of our Nation will respond in a 
capable and effective manner. Lessons 
have been learned from the last callup. 
Mistakes haye been corrected and will 
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not be repeated. Since we know the 
sacrifice in careers and family life which 
a recall involves we trust the standby 
power granted by this resolution will 
not be employed unnecessarily or im- 
pulsively. 

This resolution is a symbol of our re- 
solve to stand unitedly. Let no enemy 
misjudge the spirit and determination 
of the American people. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
igan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
rise to endorse or accept this legisla- 
tion hook, line, and sinker, but to ques- 
tion it. With minor exceptions or 
amendments, this is the proposal sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the executive 
branch of Government. I think it has 
some serious defects. In my opinion, 
too many have praised it and too few 
have doubted its validity or its justifica- 
tion. As Isat here listening to the argu- 
ments of those who seem to favor it 
without question, there is a lingering 
doubt even in their mind as to the need 
and necessity for it. Speaking for my- 
self, I hope to improve it and to remedy 
some of the defects which I think exist 
in it. As I indicated earlier in the de- 
bate, I have at least two amendments 
which I hope to offer during the reading 
of the resolution. 

Over the weekend, before I had an 
opportunity to study the testimony 
printed by the Committee on Armed 
Services, I was dumfounded to read the 
statement attributed to the Secretary 
of Defense indicating that this Nation 
was faced with the gravest crisis since 
Korea. I have since read the printed 
testimony given by the Secretary of De- 
fense and General Lemnitzer, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the House 
Committee on Armed Services, and what 
Iread in the newspapers over the week- 
end is confirmed by the testimony which 
has been printed. 

If you will turn to page 7122, you will 
find testimony by Secretary McNamara 
to this effect: 

Secretary McNamara. I would say that the 
crisis today in terms of military requirements 
and potential military operations is more 
severe than at any time since the actual 
combat operations of the Korean war. 


On that same page, General Lemnit- 
zer, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and, and I quote: 

General Lemnirzer. I agree with that. 


If you will turn to page 7125 of the 
committee hearings, you will find this 
statement by the chairman, the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee: 

The CHatrmMan. And you have already 
testified here that in your opinion the crisis 
is the most serious one since Korea. 

Secretary McNamara. Yes, sir, that is my 
firm opinion. 

And I think General Lemnitzer shared it. 


If this is the fact, if this crisis is the 
most serious one since Korea, Mr. Chair- 
man, this legislation, and I repeat—this 
resolution—will have as much impact on 
Mr. Khrushchev as a single leaf falling 
in a mighty forest. 

Last year about this time we were al- 
legedly faced with another crisis, the 
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problem in Berlin. This Congress in the 
first session approved legislation author- 
izing the President to call up reservists, 
and to extend the enlistments of those 
already on active duty. Approximately 
147,000 such reservists were called to ac- 
tive duty at an estimated minimum 
cost—minimum cost—of $300 million 
plus the disruption of the lives and the 
families of those called to duty. 

It is interesting in the light of requests 
for such legislation by the President to- 
day that even Secretary McNamara in 
testimony before this committee on page 
7123 of the hearings had this to say. 
First, a question by Mr. BATES, of Massa- 
chusetts: 


No. 2, you do not believe that the policy 
of calling reservists in and putting them out 
every year is a good sound policy over the 
long run? 

Secretary McNamara. I think it is a very 
unsound policy. 


On page 7124 of these hearings before 
the Vinson committee, Secretary Mc- 
Namara had this to say: 


A frequent and continuing series of callups 
is undesirable. 


And yet in the short span of less than 
13 months this administration calls for 
the enactment of this kind of legislation 
to authorize these unsound policies. 

In a public statement in a press con- 
ference as recent as December 14 the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric had this to say: 

The Reserve Forces will not again be mo- 
bilized for cold war crises. 


What confuses me is that they admit 
the policy is unsound, they say it will 
never be used again, and here we have 
the same old proposal, a retread of what 
came before us last year on the floor, 

In addition there are some very un- 
usual and peculiar facts that stand out. 
Secretary McNamara says we are faced 
with the worst crisis in 15 years, and yet 
if you look at the draft calls starting 
with August of last year through Jan- 
uary of 1962 you will find that they run 
from a high of 25,000 per month to a low 
of 15,000 per month. In February of 
1962 the draft call was 8,000; in the 
projected call for October of this year, 
it is down to 4,000 per month. 

All the time this great crisis, the worst 
in 15 years, was developing we have 
been reducing our call under selective 
service. In January it was 15,000. The 
forecast for October according to in- 
formation supplied by the Pentagon will 
be 4,000. 

This does not make sense. It does not 
make any sense at all to put the burden 
on the 150,000 reservists and simulta- 
neously have the selective service proc- 
ess figuratively nullified. It is not only 
expensive to call reservists out of their 
homes and out of their jobs, but it is 
also expensive to the Department of De- 
fense in dollars. 

In the last year President Kennedy 
called up 147,000 reservists. The De- 
partment of Defense released them re- 
cently. Now President Kennedy wants 
to call up another 150,000. It is the most 
expensive way to handle the personnel 
for the Armed Services and has a serious 
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adverse impact on the lives of our 
reservists. 

I do not think under any circum- 
stances, as I have indicated, that there 
has been given an adequate explanation 
to the American people as to what this 
serious crisis is. Our cftizens did not 
know until this testimony was printed 
and released that they are facing the 
most serious crisis in 15 years. I do not 
think any Member of Congress has seen 
any detailed justification for any such 
crisis. If there is, it is our solemn duty 
and responsibility to dig into it, and I 
have not seen evidence to that effect. 

Let me assure you, Mr. Chairman, we 
do not need to call up 150,000 military 
personnel to handle the crisis in Cuba 
and in Latin America. If the crisis is 
as serious as has been indicated by the 
Secretary of Defense, then the President 
should be ready to use the powers given 
him by the declaration of an emergency. 
If he is reluctant to declare such an 
emergency for various reasons, some 
justified and some not, then we ought to 
give him the authority to call up 1 
million less those who have been called 
before without the declaration of 
an emergency. 

I would like to add one other comment 
or two. This country since the end of the 
Korean war has been faced with serious 
crises, and we have measured up to our 
responsibility. Let me cite several where 
we have faced the cold, hard facts of 
facing an enemy and handling a critical 
situation without calling up Reserves. 

The Suez crisis developed on October 
29, 1956, and lasted until November 6, 
1956. This was a very, very difficult 
situation and a critical problem to the 
free world. 

There was not a single reservist called 
up by President Eisenhower to handle 
our responsibility in that crisis. 

In July 1958, we had a problem in the 
Middle East. Former President Eisen- 
hower sent Marines and US. Army 
troops to Lebanon. They actually 
landed 10,000 or more there. We dis- 
patched them by air from the United 
States and Europe. It was a pretty 
tense, difficult time. That crisis lasted 
until October 25, 1958. Not a single re- 
servist was called up to handle that 
problem. 

Starting in July 1958, the Chinese 
Communists started bombing and shell- 
ing the islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 
They gave out very belligerent state- 
ments about how they were going to take 
Formosa. That crisis lasted until No- 
vember 1958. Not a single reservist was 
called up. We used our active duty 
forces to handle that problem. 

We had a Berlin crisis in 1958. We 
did not call on reservists to handle that 
challenge or threat by Mr. Khrushchev. 
Starting with 1956 to 1958 we had all of 
these tense, critical times, and President 
Eisenhower did not call on one reservist 
to leave his job, to leave his home. 

Furthermore, since 1958 we have added 
significantly to our strategic striking 
forces. We have added hundreds of 
B-—52’s, we have added a substantial num- 
ber of B—58’s to our SAC forces, we have 
added Atlas missiles on launchers, and 
right now we are adding the Titan ICBM 
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8 launching pads in increasing num- 
ers. 

In addition the Navy since 1960 
has Polaris submarines with nuclear- 
tipped missiles at sea. And, may I add 
this: In January or February of 1961 the 
alleged missile gap disappeared. It is 
paradoxical with this power we are seek- 
ing to call upon our reservists a second 
— within a year to handle the prob- 
em, 

Mr. Chairman, may I conclude by say- 
ing this: It can be argued that this 
resolution has a political rather than a 
military justification; that the idea was 
the brainchild of the boys surrounding 
the President down at the White House. 
With all the sincerity of my heart I hope 
this is not true, although it can be so 
argued. 

Mr. Chairman, if I vote for this resolu- 
tion, it will not be for any military neces- 
sity in Cuba. We have ample power in 
being to handle Cuba. It will not be be- 
cause the authority was studied ahead 
of time and requested by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. It will not be because I have 
any faith that this legislation was thor- 
oughly studied by other responsible 
military authorities in the Pentagon. If 
I do vote for it—and at the moment I 
have many serious questions—it will only 
be because our Commander in Chief 
through his Secretary of Defense has 
told us for the first time that we are 
faced with the worst crisis in 15 years. 

Mr. Chairman, let me assure the Mem- 
bers of the House if I do support this 
bill, it will be for psychological reasons, 
and with my tongue in my cheek. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BECKER]. 

Mr. BECKER, Mr. Chairman, I might 
say in the very first instance that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp], 
voiced in the very latter part of his re- 
marks exactly what I had in mind to 
say; that I, too, am going to vote for this 
resolution, not because I believe it is 
needed militarily or that it is of any use 
militarily, but purely because it might be 
useful psychologically. I am sure there 
cannot be a man or woman in this House 
who can possibly believe that the call- 
ing up of 150,000 reservists is going to 
have any kind of a military effect any- 
where in the world today. If our stand- 
ing Army, which is so well equipped, if 
our Air Force and our Navy and our Ma- 
rine Corps are not available sufficiently 
today to take care of the necessary prob- 
lems, it is absolutely certain that just as 
a year ago with the callup of 147,000 re- 
servists, that today the callup of 
150,000 men will be just as useless. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder how many 
Members of this House looked into the 
report that lies on this desk of the Hé- 
bert subcommittee which was issued 
as a result of its investigation of the Re- 
serve posture, and what happened last 
year in the callup of the reservists? I 
wonder how many even looked at the re- 
port of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, at the testimony of the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. McNamara, before that 
committee last year when permission 
was asked to call up the Reserve Forces? 
I submit to you, that at that time, we 
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did not have any more reason to call 
them up than we have today for a mili- 
tary purpose, and I so said that to Mr. 
McNamara. At that time they told us 
on the committee that it was a buildup. 
It was more of a coverup for the errors 
that were made at the Bay of Pigs and 
in Laos than it was for any psychologi- 
cal effect insofar as Berlin was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Chairman, in this instance now I 
want to make this abundantly clear, and 
my conscience calls upon me to say it 
now: We were told the other day that 
Moscow got the message as a result of 
the callup of the Reserves last year. You 
know what my answer to that was? 
What message did Moscow get of the 
callup of the Reserves last year? While 
we were calling up the Reserves, they 
moved in with a military force and have 
established a base in Cuba today. 

This is the message they got. And if 
they think we are going to react in this 
manner as a nation of strength, as lead- 
ers of the free world today, I say to you 
that this kind of effort, these words, are 
not going to serve the cause of peace and 
security of the free world. 

This is not an emotionally charged 
atmosphere. We are not operating 
here from fear. This Nation of ours 
should be willing to act knowing that 
we have strength on our side, that we 
have right, that we have agreements. 

Mr. Chairman, we are faced with a 
wall of blockade in Berlin, a wall of 
blockade that we permitted. And yet 
on the floor of this House last year I and 
others asked that we blockade Cuba and 
prevent what has happened since, the 
establishment of a military base in Cuba. 

Then it was said to us recently, Why, 
the weapons that Soviet Russia has sent 
into Cuba are purely defensive weapons.” 
Can you imagine anyone making the 
statement to an individual who has 
served in our military forces that these 
are purely defensive weapons the Soviets 
have sent into Cuba? I have yet to see 
the day when a defensive weapon was 
not a weapon of offense when it was in- 
tended to be such. 

Of course, along with the gentleman 
from Michigan and along with every man 
or almost every man on this floor today, 
I must vote for this resolution, but with 
reluctance I vote for it, though, with 
reservations, because I am dealing with 
lives; not with tenpins, not inanimate 
objects, not pawns—we are dealing with 
the lives of 150,000 young Americans 
whose homes and families are going to be 
disrupted again, and unnecessarily so. 
If we need more manpower, I shall vote 
not only to increase our manpower 
through selective service, but I shall 
gladly vote the funds, if necessary, to 
provide it; but not from crisis to crisis 
to crisis as someone determines it to be 
a crisis other than our Chiefs of Staff, 
to cover up—what‘’ Bungling, and no 
foreign policy. Is that what this is for? 
I say to you it is time we acted and let 
the American people know what we in- 
tend to do and take the American people 
into our confidence . 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. PUCINSKI]. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, it is 
a privilege to rise in support of this res- 
olution which would give President Ken- 
nedy standby authority to recall 150,000 
reservists if the international situation 
warrants such action. 

I think providence has been most kind 
to the American people to give us in 
these very difficult days, men like the 
chairman of this committee, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], and 
other members of his committee who 
have the vision and the understanding 
and the courage to bring this legislation 
before the House. I congratulate the 
committee on this action. 

It is quite clear from the debate we 
have heard here this afternoon that some 
of the Members of this body would like 
to rewrite history. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Becker], just talked 
about how the Communists have taken 
over Cuba since the last callup of re- 
servists, completely ignoring the fact 
that Castro took over Cuba under the 
previous administration. The gentleman 
from Michigan quotes someone as saying 
that this resolution and the callup of 
150,000 reservists would have as much 
effect as a single leaf falling in the for- 
est. The gentleman does an injustice to 
our reservists and their impact on the 
Berlin situation. 

Yes, we are in a crisis. We are in the 
most serious crisis that this country has 
even been in, and we are in this crisis 
because President Kennedy has served 
notice on the Kremlin and Mr. Khru- 
shchev that we are not backing away; 
the days of retreat from communism 
are over. We have served notice on 
Khrushchev that if he is foolish enough 
to violate the peace of this world, he 
must be prepared to suffer the full con- 
sequences. 

It is true that today we have served 
notice all over the world that we will not 
let freedom down and so we have to be 
prepared to meet Khrushchev’s threats 
throughout the world. These gentle- 
men who question if we are in a crisis to- 
day, completely ignore the fact that we 
are dealing with men in the Kremlin 
whose policy changes from day to day. 
We must be prepared to meet these 
Communist challenges all over the world. 
To this extent, we are in a serious crisis. 
I hope not one of these American reserv- 
ists will ever have to be recalled to active 
duty but I don’t believe we should bind 
the President’s hands if the need arises. 

I was a reservist in 1940, and I should 
like to tell the gentleman from Michigan 
my experience. I was called to active 
duty a year before Pearl Harbor. I drove 
mess trucks with signs painted “tank.” 
I carried broom handles that were desig- 
nated “guns,” and I dug holes only to fill 
them up during the early days of our re- 
call. I am encouraged to learn from the 
Chairman that those mistakes which oc- 
curred during the last recall are not go- 
ing to be repeated. But thank God that 
in 1940 we had 245,000 reservists in the 
field when Pearl Harbor came. Our Reg- 
ular Army force of 165,000 men met the 
immediate challenge of the Japanese in 
heroic battle while these reservists were 
there on the scene to help immediately 
train an army of 11 million men. Why 
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do you suppose we call up these men in 
time of peril? Not because we expect 
them to go into the field of battle. We 
have 2,683,000 soldiers, sailors, marines, 
and pilots ready to meet the initial thrust 
if Khrushchev is ever foolish enough to 
violate the peace. But look at the men 
recalled at the last callup; highly 
trained specialists, men that overnight 
can help us train a massive army to help 
our regular forces resist the challenge of 
the Soviet Union. Our reservists did a 
magnificent job in training our victori- 
ous Armed Forces in World War IT; they 
were ready to do the same last year, and 
I am confident they are ready to respond 
to the call now, if the situation requires 
their service. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. No, I decline to yield 
until I finish my statement. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman used my 
name. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I think the gentle- 
man ought to understand one thing. 
These reservists were the training cadre. 
These reservists back in 1940 after Pearl 
Harbor, within 3 days were training 
soldiers. 

This was the purpose then. It is the 
same purpose here. We do not know 
what problems will confront the Presi- 
dent between sessions of Congress, but 
I urge we give the President authority 
in case the international situation de- 
mands it. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman has said 
the reservists in the last callup did 
a good job. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. An outstanding job. 
The whole Nation is indebted to them. 
They deterred Khrushchev’s timetable 
by more than 9 months. Khrushchev 
knows the impact and potential of our 
reservists better than many Members of 
the Congress. 

Mr. FORD. If that is the case, why 
did the Secretary of Defense submit this 
massive reorganization plan for the Ar- 
my National Guard and the Reserve? 
He apparently thinks there is ample 
room for improvement. This is the basis 
for his request for reorganization author- 
ity. This is his plan, not mine. He is 
the one that wants to reorganize; it is not 
the Congress that wants to reorganize. 
He is the one. He wants to cut the Re- 
serve from 700,000 to 648,000. He is the 
one that does not think they are able to 
go and do the job. Thatis why he wants 
reorganization. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that certainly there is always 
room for improvement. The gentleman 
knows that better than I do, serving on 
the committee. Nothing is more flexible 
and subject to change than the Defense 
Establishment of this country. The 
gentleman knows that tanks and guns 
and cars and other things that we bought 
yesterday, are obsolete tomorrow. This 
is what makes this whole defense pro- 
gram so fantastically expensive, yet we 
as freemen must provide it. The gentle- 
man knows that. Would he suggest that 
our Secretary of Defense should take the 
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stand and say everything is fine because 
it was fine 20 years ago or 10 years ago 
or 5 years ago? I congratulate the Sec- 
retary of Defense that he has the wis- 
dom and the courage to constantly re- 
view this program and improve it so that 
freedom may survive over the despotism 
of international communism. 

Mr. FORD. May I ask the gentleman 
a question: Is he for the reorganization 
plan? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I fully realize that our 
primary legislative purpose today is to 
confer standby authority on the Presi- 
dent to order to active duty not to ex- 
ceed 150,000 members of the Ready Re- 
serve and to grant other complementary 
authority with reference to those now 
on active duty and whose terms of serv- 
ice are about to expire. 

This authority has been requested as 
an instrument of executive power to 
cope with a number of dangerous situa- 
tions throughout the world, any one of 
which could result in war. Cuba is one 
of those tinderboxes, and because of its 
nearness to our own shore, it is upper- 
most in the minds of our people. The 
mail of every member of this body clearly 
reflects that fact. 

The establishment of a Communist 
regime in Cuba, only 90 miles from our 
shores, is almost too much for our na- 
tional pride or personal emotions to bear. 
In this respect, I reflect my own personal 
feelings. 

While we are constrained to place 
~Cuba in a separate category, to be dealt 
with in whatever degree of force may be 
required, a more dispassionate view of 
the worldwide threat to our future se- 
curity requires a different course of 
action. 

We must view the total threat, be ready 
and willing to face all or any part of it 
in accordance with future developments, 
and not confine our views to only one 
segment of the threat. 

Mr. Chairman, our distinguished 
chairman has given us ample reasons to 
close our ranks at this time. We have 
one requirement at this time, and that 
is solidarity of purpose. Let us hold our 
emotions in abeyance and close our ranks 
by promptly enacting this resolution so 
that those, whoever they may be, who 
threaten our freedom will find us at 
least unified. You are looking at the 
most impatient person who has ever 
served in the Congress of the United 
States. But I am not going to be im- 
patient today. I am going to march 
along with my chairman and with you, 
with one single purpose—to let the world 
know that our Commander in Chief can 
rely on this House of Representatives to 
give him that standby authority he has 
requested. We have no other alterna- 
tive regardless how you feel. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the ac- 
tion similar to this which was taken by 
the Congress a year ago contributed sig- 
nificantly to the preservation of peace 
during the dark days of last winter. 
This is a sound step. It is a strong step. 
It will show the determination of Con- 
gress to take whatever action is neces- 
sary to insure an adequate defense for 
this Nation and the free world. 

The resolution contains safeguards for 
the reservists in that those called into 
service last year will not be called again. 
It provides a reasonable expiration date, 
next March, but will carry through the 
period when Congress is not in session. 
We can be certain that a callup, if one 
is determined to be necessary, will profit 
from the lessons learned from the last 
one. As a matter of fact it is evident 
that a callup is not now considered nec- 
essary. This resolution provides insur- 
ance that the Nation needs. The au- 
thority will be available if the world 
picture worsens. Khrushchev is adroit 
at taking advantage of each opportunity. 
This will serve notice that the Congress 
is alert to such potentialities, 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], has 
masterfully outlined the situation, and 
his interpretation of the resolution 
should allay any apprehensions. There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I support the res- 
olution with vigor and with confidence 
in the manner in which its authority will 
be exercised. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr, HÉBERT]. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve it becomes quite necessary at this 
time for me to make this statement. 
The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services which I have the honor 
and privilege of heading made a thor- 
ough and complete investigation of the 
Reserve program as you wellknow. That 
report has been referred to several times 
on the floor during this debate. I want 
to make this very clear. The only con- 
nection between that report and the 
recommendations made on this particu- 
lar piece of legislation which is now be- 
fore us is historical in background. 
The committee has indicated it expects 
action on the proposed reorganization of 
the Reserves from the Department of De- 
fense and the Pentagon by February 1 
of next year, at which time we shall take 
the matter into our own hands, if proper 
action is not forthcoming from the De- 
partment of Defense. Ido want to make 
it clear, however, that our recommenda- 
tions and our findings are related in no 
way to this particular resolution which 
goes beyond the date of February 1. I 
do express my gratitude to my colleagues 
for their kind remarks today. It seems 
to me, therefore, as chairman of this 
particular committee, and for the indi- 
vidual members to whom I owe so much 
for their cooperation and assistance and 
to the committee staff counsel, Mr. Slat- 
inshek. They made possible the excel- 
lent report that has been made and to 
which reference has been made today. 
It is further incumbent upon me per- 
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sonally to say that I want to associate 
myself with my distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Georgia, in whole- 
heartedly supporting this resolution to 
give the Commander in Chief what he 
has asked usfor. It is not for us to ques- 
tion at this particular time, in this time 
of crisis, whether it is greater or smaller 
crisis demanding action. It is only our 
duty now to give to our Commander in 
Chief the support that he has asked us 
to give him. It is in that spirit, Mr. 
Chairman, that I associate myself with 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia in the remarks that he has made and 
urge that this resolution be adopted. 

In order to further emphasize the point 
which I made in my opening statement 
that the findings and report of the sub- 
committee which reviewed the Reserve 
program is not to be confused with the 
pending resolution and to further em- 
phasize the position of the subcommittee 
on its attitude to a permanent and defi- 
nite Reserve program, which I again 
must say has no connection with this 
resolution except for what it might offer 
during the weighing of the problem and 
the final decision, I offer one more 
comment. 

Last week at the Air Force Associa- 
tion’s 16th Annual Convention at Las 
Vegas, Nev., I was privileged to address 
the Reserve forces seminar. I believe it 
most proper at this time in light of the 
debate to direct your attention to the full 
text of that address in order that we can 
well understand the hopes and intentions 
of the subcommittee on the subject 
beyond whatever action is taken on this 
resolution today. 


I submit the full text of the address at 
this point: 


At the outset, I would like to express my 
appreciation for the privilege of being desig- 
nated as a member of your panel to discuss 
the views of Congress as to the future of our 
Reserve forces. 

As most of you know, I have the honor to 
serve as chairman of the subcommittee of 
the House Armed Services Committee which 
is responsible for all Reserve legislation. 

As many of you know, that subcommittee 
has recently completed a very thorough in- 
quiry into the posture of our Reserve forces. 
During the course of these hearings, the 
subcommittee received testimony from many 
Members of Congress. As a consequence, I 
do believe that the opinions that I will ex- 
press here today are those shared by most of 
my colleagues on Capitol Hill. 

As a preface to my remarks, I think it 
appropriate that I emphasize that I deplore 
the fact that many individuals have the un- 
fortunate impression that Members of Con- 
gress who support the Reserve program do so 
for selfish political reasons. Speaking for 
myself, I would not have the slightest hesi- 
tancy to eliminate the entire program if I 
were not completely convinced that it was 
essential to our national welfare. 

In other words—and with all due respect 
to this distinguished audience, I wish to 
emphasize that my political star is in no 
way tied to my voting record on Reserve 
affairs. 

My subcommittee report, which was en- 
dorsed and supported by Chairman CARL 
Vinson, reaffirmed the faith of the Congress 
in the need for a strong and stable Ready 
Reserve Force. 

We took issue with the executive branch 

ness—and perhaps eagerness - to 
destroy established Ready Reserve capacity. 
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Increased readiness in reserve units is not 
accomplished by a mere reshuffing of tables 
of organizations and elimination of existing 
units. It can only be developed by long and 
intensive training with personnel who are 
as dedicated to the program and who are as 
willing to work for it as I hope some of us 
on the Hill have shown ourselves to be, 
and I know you here are willing to work. 

Obviously, this requires the highest type 
of morale and dedication—an element which 
is not susceptible to measurement by either 
a slide rule or a computing device. 

Unfortunately the Pentagon seems unable 
to comprehend the significance of Reserve 
morale, and treat it as a figure of speech, 
with the result that it has created chaos 
and uncertainty in the Reserve program. 

So many novel ideas and so many theories 
are currently circulating in the Pentagon 
that I am sometimes reminded of the man 
who was said to have had such a poor ear for 
music that if he had built theory around 
it, he would have become famous. 

I am, therefore, concerned that some peo- 
ple in the Pentagon with no “ear” for Re- 
serve requirements are trying to do much 
the same thing. But these people, I suspect, 
are hearing not only an “uncertain trumpet” 
but are paying too little heed to the growing 
insistence of the “drum rolls” on Capitol 
Hill. 

For example, the recent controversial plan 
to reduce the Army Reserve components by 
58,000 men has dealt an almost mortal blow 
to the morale of many Reserve and Guard 
units throughout the country. 

Yet, this fact seems to be entirely ignored 
by those civilian specialists who claim this 
reduction in personnel strength will actually 
result in increased readiness. 

This element of uncertainty and instability 
generated by the willingness of the Pentagon 
to reorganize and eliminate units in the Re- 
serve components coupled with the proba- 
bility of repeated callups of Reserve person- 
nel may now have already sown the seeds of 
destruction of the voluntary Ready Reserve 
program. 

As a consequence of these developments, it 
is evident to me that we have reached the 
day of decision as to the future of our 
Ready Reserve components. 

I do not question for a moment the va- 
lidity of the President’s request for author- 
ity to recall Reserve personnel to active duty 
during the absence of the Congress. It is 
reasonably probable that contingencies may 
occur which could require augmentation of 
our active forces by Reserve personnel. 

However, the willingness of the Pentagon 
to request this authority appears to ignore 
the impact it will have on our Ready Reserve 
forces. The Ready Reserve program, as pres- 
ently constituted, cannot withstand re- 
peated limited mobilizations of personnel or 
even the threat of such mobilizations with- 
out ultimate destruction of the program. 

The Reserve program is designed to be 
responsive to total mobilization require- 
ments—it is unreasonable to expect our ci- 
vilian reservists—voluntarily or involuntar- 
ily—to affiliate with a program which, in the 
light of recent experience, will almost cer- 
tainly expose them to repeated calls to ac- 
tive duty. 

We have no right to demand such a dis- 
proportionate measure of patriotism and 
sacrifice from reservists—no matter how 
dedicated they may be. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Congress 
must insist on a reappraisal of our Active 
Forces strength to insure that contingencies 
requiring an even limited recall of Reserve 
personnel will not occur again short of our 
being on the very brink of war. 

In addition, the Congress will, in my judg- 
ment, be required to eliminate the present 
uncertainty as to the size of our future 
Reserve forces by establishing a statutory 
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requirement that certain minimum force 
levels under drill pay status be maintained 
in each of the Reserve components. 

Only in this way can we provide some 
stability in our force levels and thus pre- 
clude the ultimate enervation and destruc- 
tion of our Ready Reserve program. 

I am alarmed at unofficial reports provided 
me concerning the large number of drilling 
reservists who have now decided to leave 
the organized R2serve program of the Army. 

Dozens of individual reservists have writ- 
ten me to express their dissatisfaction with 
the present conduct and uncertainty of the 
program. Almost without exception, the 
criticisms I have made are those given me 
by disillusioned reservists. 

It is high time that Congress take the 
initiative and insist on affirmative action to 
stop this experimentation by the Pentagon 
with the Reserve program. 

Let's stop juggling our national defense 
forces as we would a stack of poker chips— 
Khrushehev may do so—but let us not be 
forced to adopt his tactics. 

Let us develop a “pat” hand of stable, 
active and Ready Reserve forces and stick 
by it—only in this way will we successfully 
counter the bluffs of our Communist 
opponent. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, earlier in 
the debate on the rule today I discussed 
the important features of this resolution 
which we are asked to vote on today. 
It seems to me that many people have 
taken their eyes off the ball of the real 
guts of this resolution. 

The important section of this resolu- 
tion is to give the President the authority 
to extend the enlistments of the Army 
and Air Force personnel presently on 
active service. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PucINsKI], in his discussion 
seemed to place the greatest emphasis on 
the Reserve callup section of this resolu- 
tion. It is my hope and the position of 
the Secretary of Defense that this au- 
thority will never be fully used. 

In the last callup, as a member of 
the Defense Appropriations Committee, 
I visited all of the bases where the Re- 
serve units were called into active serv- 
ice, and I want to say that those Reserve 
units, particularly the 49th Texas Na- 
tional Guard Division, and the 32d Na- 
tional Guard Division of Wisconsin, were 
combat ready within a period of 4 
months’ time. 

If we continue calling up the National 
Guard and Reserve on a crisis-to-crisis 
basis, these strong units will no longer 
be available for the mobilization base 
which this country needs if we ever get 
into an all-out hot war with interna- 
tional communism which would require 
all-out mobilization. 

The United States of America is strong 
today and our action today I hope will 
not be taken any place in the world as a 
sign of weakness. Today we have a su- 
periority over the Soviet Union in our 
capacity to deliver nuclear weapons of 
at least 4 to 1. We have built up 
our Regular strength to the point where 
our Regular Army is made up of 960,000 
well-trained men, and our Marine Corps 
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of 190,000 well-trained men. Within the 
last 2 years we have increased the sub- 
limited warfare capability of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to where it has almost 
been doubled. We have almost 5,000 men 
trained in sublimited or guerrilla spe- 
cial-type warfare. Those of us on the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
are willing to fund more Regular forces 
in this sublimited or guerrilla-type war- 
fare. The Department of Defense has 
not used all the funds made available to 
it by the Congress to build up the Regu- 
lar sublimited war section of the Army, 
the Air Force, and the Marine Corps. 
They have frozen funds in this particular 
area, and have reduced draft calls to 
build up Regular and special forces. 

I am voting for this resolution because 
I believe the President of the United 
States needs the authority for exten- 
sions of the Regular Army and Air Force 
personnel. 

I do not believe, however, that he needs 
the authority for the 150,000 Reserves in 
order to meet the crisis in Berlin or the 
crisis in Cuba. There must be some other 
great emeigency of which we have not 
been told. We have in being at the pres- 
ent time sufficient force to meet any 
emergency that the Defense Appropria- 
tions Committee has been advised of in 
its executive sessions. The United States 
is strong, let us not act like we are weak. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time, 5 minutes, 
I believe, to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, it is with 
a heavy heart that I must say what I 
must say. I cannot join with my col- 
leagues in this callup of Reserves. Tex- 
ans remember the mistake of the last 
callup of reservists from Texas. 

This callup of 150,000 reservists when 
there are 2,700,000 men in our military 
forces ready for action shows that this is 
a gesture only, a political gesture. Not 
only that, we all know that contrary to 
the presentation of this bill, the real is- 
sue, the guts of the bill is in section 2, 
giving the President the authority he 
now lacks to extend military service a 
year if he deems this necessary. So the 
callup of 150,000 reservists to solve for- 
eign policy problems—or errors—is a 
phony solution. 

The report accompanying the bill does 
not explain why we need a callup of 
150,000. On the contrary, on pages 2 
and 3 there are reasons given why we do 
not need this callup in view of the in- 
creased military manpower within the 
last year. 

Further, Mr. McNamara pointed out 
that there is less need for a callup now 
than a year ago. 

As I see it, it is a terrible mistake to 
callup 150,000 reservists, upset 150,000 
families and places of employment. This 
is no answer to world neighbors or our 
citizens for our lack of foreign policy, 
and our apparent indecision indicating 
to many weakness and fear. 

What is the U.S. present situation? In 
trying to assess the situation I have 
asked questions of the State Department 
and received no answers to explain for- 
eign policy, or lack of one. 
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This week’s U.S. News & World Report, 
page 6, gives a recapitulation of the mili- 
tary buildup in Cuba by the Communists 
under Krushchev. Here is that account: 
Five THOUSAND TO TEN THOUSAND TROOPS 

IN CUBA 

GUANTANAMO Bay, Cusa.—Competent mil- 
itary authorities at this U.S. Navy base 
believe Washington is underplaying the 
Soviet buildup in Cuba and are puzzled why. 

As seen here, this is the situation as of 
the weekend of September 22: 

The Russians have between 5,000 and 
10,000 troops in Cuba now, and more are 
arriving constantly. These are combat 
troops, not “technicians.” 

The buildup has been underway a long 
time. For 2 years, 30 to 40 Soviet-bloc ships 
arrived monthly. 

The Russians are moving into their own 
military installations. The Cuban military 
is forbidden entry to many. 

Fewer than 100 Migs are now in Cuba, but 
12 or 14 airfields have been rebuilt to handle 
jets. 

Also arriving are large numbers of Africans. 
The Cubans call them Congolese, but Ameri- 
cans believe it more likely that they are 
from Ghana. The Africans do not appear 
to be soldiers. They probably were imported 
as harvest hands. 

Cuba, right now, is a Russian military 
base in the Western Hemisphere. Khru- 
shchev’s next step, say military men, will be 
to make Cuba a member of the Warsaw 
Pact. After that, Czechs, Poles, East Ger- 
mans, Bulgarians, Rumanians, Hungarians— 
wearing uniforms and carrying guns—can be 
expected. 


The most somber conclusion of all is this: 
Whereas 2 years ago, or even a year ago, the 
United States could have hit Cuba without 
too much risk of Soviet counterblows, now 
the Soviet commitments make this risk great. 

To the U.S. military here, the advent of 
the Russian troops is a basic change in the 
nature, not merely the strength, of Com- 
munist military power in Cuba. To them, it 
is Khrushchev’s initial move toward taking 
over, first the Caribbean, and then all the 
rest of Latin America. 


Further enlightenment on the situa- 
tion comes from a letter, an eyewitness 
account, printed on page 48 of the U.S. 
News, October 1 issue, which recounts 
the Russian military equipment and per- 
sonnel buildup—the huge tanks, con- 
crete mixer trucks, sealed off areas, and 
tremendous increase of foreign military 
‘personnel in uniform. 

So again I ask, what is our policy? 
The President mentioned in his news 
conference the need for callup of the 
Reserves right after he discussed the 
Cuban situation. What is our Cuban 
‘policy, our Berlin, Vietnam, Laos, and 
other foreign policy? And how do 
150,000 reservists relate to it? 

— General Lane in yesterday's Star gave 
Bis policy even as he criticized and 
lamented the Kennedy policy. He 
‘pointed out that our policy is defensive 
and negative, intended to prevent escola- 
tion into big war, but which actually is 
_ “becoming in practice escolation to defeat 
for the United States. 
In this policy statement, General Lane 
pointed out that. American soldiers have 
— 1 to know for what they are fight- 


-The young men of our country have the 
right to demand the determined and un- 
yielding support of the people who send 

them to a rendezvous with death. 
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And he cited the man whose son was 
killed in Vietnam who seems alone in 
his grief, the American people not know- 
ing for what this young man fought and 
died; indeed, seemed little aware of gnd 
less interested in what is happening in 
that part of the world. General Lane 
further stated: 


Our national policy seems aimed at sup- 
pression of citizen interest, avoidance of 
clear-cut goals, a reduction in tensions. 


And then he pointed out a terrible 
danger of our forbearance in victory 
as in Korea being interpreted by the 
enemy as weakness. I shall include at 
this point General Lane’s entire state- 
ment. 

Tue IDEAL POLICY 
(By Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Lane) 

I know a man whose son has been killed 
in Vietnam. He seems alone in his grief. 

He has sacrificed for his country what 
he prized above his own life. Yet, his coun- 
try does not seem to care. The American 
people are little aware of and less interested 
in what is happening in Vietnam. 

What has happened to us that we now 
send our youth out to the battlefields of 
the world without the dedicated moral sup- 
port of our people? Surely our country has 
the right to demand that our young men 
sacrifice their lives if necessary for our na- 
tional security. Just as surely, the young 
men of our country have the right to de- 
mand the determined and unyielding sup- 
port of the people who send them to a ren- 
dezvous with death. 


JUDGED HITLER RIGHT 


A generation ago, our national views of 
war and peace were confident, responsible, 
fearless. We loved peace but we loved 
justice more. We had no illusions that 
security could be won by appeasing Hitler. 
We judged that appeasement would only 
whet the appetite of Hitler for greater con- 
quests, and we were right. 

There has arisen since World War II a 
school of thought in the United States which 
persuades itself that our policy in Korea 
was admirable in that our forbearance when 
we were winning was a great service to 
peace. Our forces were defeating the Red 
Chinese armies and driving them up the 
peninsula. When we reach the approxi- 
mate line of the 38th parallel in March 1951, 
we abandoned the initiative and sought an 
armistice. 

We didn't get an armistice. Instead of 
responding with appreciation for our for- 
bearance, the Communist Chinese reorgan- 
ized their forces and seized the initiative 
which we had surrendered. They attacked 
our forces for 2 years, inflicting heavy cas- 
ualties upon us. This was the period of 
our heaviest losses. 

The Communists identified our forbear- 
ance as weakness. Their repeated attacks on 
our forces and their arrogant attitude in 
negotiations bore out their claim that they 
had defeated the “paper tiger.” The pres- 
tige of the Communist Chinese regime at 
home and abroad was enhanced. 


FORBEARANCE AND PEACE 


The claim that our forbearance avoided 
a third world war was advanced at the time 
and has been repeated since. It is a claim 
which seems to have no historical basis. 
The U.S. preponderance of power in its 
atomic weapons was so overwhelming that 
full scale war could not be tolerable for the 
Soviet Union. Its aim was conquest by 
satellite war and by subversion. 

Our own thinking had been so firmly 
oriented to the thesis that any future war 
would promptly escalate to atomic dimen- 
sions that we misjudged the Soviet inten- 
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tions and erroneously concluded that they 
were ready to risk full-scale war. 

The protracted fighting with no sensible 
purpose and the attitude at home of busi- 
mess as usual mark the Korean war as a 
significant milestone in the destruction of 
the morale of our people. War is a heinous 
crime if it is conducted without national 
purpose. What now is our purpose? 

We entered Korea with a strong purpose 
of defending an ally and punishing the 
aggressor, and in this we had purpose. After 
the Chinese intervention our leadership 
faltered, listened to the council of allies who 
were courting Communist Chinese favor, 
took counsel of our fears. We lost purpose 
and the sacrifice of our sons lost significance. 

The Korean experience should have taught 
us the futility of war without a purpose 
of victory. Yet, we find today that the il- 
lusion of peace through forbearance is still 
cherished by some of our policymakers. 


WHERE DO WE STOP? 


The forbearance theory argues that one 
of two contending parties can, by accept- 
ing insult and aggression without umbrage 
or the use of force, reduce tensions and avoid 
escalation of conflict. To this theory, the 
pursuit of victory intensifies conflict and the 
danger of war. We should have power 
enough to discourage major adventures by 
hostile nations but should be tolerant of 
their lesser gains. 

The vital interests of the United States 
are undefined in any specific sense because 
we don’t know where we shall stop; but we 
are summoned to support all causes which 
claim to serve peace. Thus, the commit- 
ment of our military forces becomes not an 
extension of our national policy in which 
the world knows that we mean to win, but 
another response to hostile initiative which 
seems tolerable at the moment but has no 
predictable outcome. 

You do not find the Soviet soldier com- 
mitted to tenuous political adventures where 
the vital interests of the nation are not at 
stake. When he is committed to battle, as in 
Hungary, his aim is victory. He is not called 
to tolerate guerrilla warfare and to accept 
casualties in some theoretical service to 
peace. Where he is committed to occupa- 
tion or other duty, the full power of the 
Soviet Union supports and protects him even 
as he protects the Soviet interest. He has 
never been abandoned by a government fear- 
ful of victory. 

The soldier's creed is a simple one. He 
is called to sacrifice his life if necessary in 
the service of his country. He asks only 
that the sacrifice be warranted by the ven- 
ture to which he is committed, and that the 
American people stand with him when he is 
committed. 


THE GAME CALLED PEACE 


When you depart from these funda- 
mentals, you enter the power struggle with 
soldiers as pawns in a game called peace. 

If the vital interests of the United States 
are at stake in southeast Asia, our national 
policy should make clear to our people the 
purpose of our presence there. It should 
arouse their deep concern and their support 
of our position. 

Instead, our national policy seems aimed 
at suppression of citizen interest, avoidance 
of clear-cut goals, a reduction in tensions. 
Are we prepared to fight for the freedom of 
South Vietnam or only to give economic aid 
and military assistance? Are we making a 
show of fighting when we are not really com- 
mitted to victory? How far does the Soviet 
Union have to go to force our withdrawal 
from South Vietnmam—under some face- 
saving formula? If we are committed to vic- 
tory, Premier Khrushchev will know that he 
cannot win and he will withdraw. If, how- 
ever, we have a price in fear and tension 
which will cause our withdrawal, it seems 
probable that he will find the price. 
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Mr. Khrushchey will measure our commit- 
ment to victory by what we do. He is meas- 
uring it now by what we do today. In what 
he sees, he must find ample basis for op- 
timism. 


MONEY AND DETERMINATION 


He knows that a large commitment of 
funds, of military equipment and of train- 
ing personnel is of little significance. These 
measures are of specific domestic value in a 
capitalist nation which is seeking to increase 
its growth rate and they do not necessarily 
imply determination to win. 

Mr. Khrushchev will not be impressed by 
our great to-do about guerrilla warfare. He 
knows that there is nothing new in guerrilla 
warfare and that this publicity is in large 
measure face saving. It also shows weak- 
ness; a reluctance to use the power of regular 
forces to smash the guerrillas. You will find 
no corresponding tolerance of guerrilla ac- 
tivity in Soviet lands. 

Mr. Khrushchev knows also that the bor- 
ders of South Vietnam are being violated 
daily by North Vietnamese forces operating 
from the airbase at Tchepone in Laos. He 
knows that the borders of Laos are violated 
by North Vietnamese who fly supplies and re- 
inforcements from Hanoi to the Viet Cong. 
U.S. failure to challenge these aggressions 
against our allies may well suggest to Mr. 
Khrushchey that we have no purpose of 
victory. 

TERMS OF THE CONFLICT 

Consider the indignities which American 
policy forces on our allies. We pride our- 
selves that we are associated with free and 
sovereign powers in contrast with the Soviet 
system of satellites. Yet, those satellites 
know that the puppet regimes will be pro- 
tected by the swift and sure employment of 
Soviet power against outside aggression. Our 
allies have no such security. We call them 
sovereign and deny them the rights of 
sovereignty. If we tell them that they must 
submit to these violations of their sov- 
ereignty, they must submit. 

In the struggle with the free world, the 
principal triumphs of communism have been 
intellectual. From these successes, the con- 
tinuing gains in politics and revolution flow. 
For example, the Communists have sold the 
free world the false premise that allowing 
sanctuary in neighboring states for insurgent 
forces is action toward peace. 

When one nation, whether by design or 
weakness, permits persons or groups under 
its control to violate borders and harass a 
neighbor, the neighbor has the right to 
enter the offending state to suppress the 
transgressing forces, The United States did 
this in 1916 when the Mexican Government 
was unable to restrain the depredations of 
Villa. 

When we require of our allies that they 
forfeit rights, we undermine their standing 
as sovereign powers, impose on them tragic 
sacrifice and undermine international law. 


ACCEPT RED SANCTUARY IDEA 


Because we will not permit the South 
Vietnamese to cross the border and knock 
out the Tchepone base, our ally must fight 
costly Jungle warfare, uproot and relocate 
populations and ultimately lose faith in 
victory. 

Thus, our intellectual failure to reject the 
false claims of sanctuary saddles us with a 
policy which is defensive and negative. We 
hope we can win without a real clash with 
the Soviet Union but the threat of that con- 
tingency might scare us away. Our lack 
of positive purpose and action encourages 
Mr. Khrushchev to increase his commitments 
in South Vietnam in the expectation that we 
shall withdraw as we did in Laos. Our policy 
can lead us only to mounting cost and 
casualties with no clear prospect of winning. 
We are escalating ourselves into defeat. 

It is a truth hidden from the fearful that 
vigorous and prudent military action does 
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not escalate conflict—it ends it. We can 
win in southeast Asia and the cost of win- 
ning is less than the cost of losing. All 
the advantages of moral and physical 
strength are ours if we have the courage to 
use them. Our amphibious power so domi- 
nates the area that no land-based power can 
successfully oppose us. The security of the 
free world and our own ultimate survival 
depend upon our determination to win. 


Before we commit men to military 
service and to battle we must know what 
is our foreign policy—what is our Cuban 
policy. I, as a Member of Congress, do 
not know and cannot find out. Either 
the administration does not know or 
refuses to tell. 

An analysis of the President’s news 
conference of September 13 yields con- 
clusions that seem almost unbelievable, 
as though the President does not know 
what is happening. To recapitulate, I 
would like to include my analysis of the 
President's statement versus the facts on 
our Cuban situation, as I understand 
them. 

The President downgraded Castro’s 
position, his strength, and popularity in 
Cuba and Latin America. Facts are that 
he, Castro, is consolidating his power and 
control over Cubans, reducing their abil- 
ity to revolt, and becoming a pipeline for 
infiltration of Latin America. Castro is 
winning, as communism has won every- 
where, by force, not popularity or the 
free election or choice by the people. 

The President reported the Govern- 
ment’s long knowledge of the increased 
shipment of technical and military per- 
sonnel and weapons to Cuba from Rus- 
sia, and lately the acceleration, and then 
stated: 

These new shipments do not constitute a 
serious threat to any part of this hemisphere. 


Facts: Such shipments violate the 
Monroe Doctrine and are a terribly seri- 
ous threat to the United States and this 
hemisphere, including the ultimate 
danger of increased loss of life when 
these weapons are used, as weapons 
always are used. 

The President said: 

Unilateral military intervention on the 
part of the United States cannot currently 
be either required or justified. 


Fact: The invasion of Cuba was justi- 
fied, even planned by both the Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy administrations, in 
the abortive April 1961 invasion. Seven- 
teen months later the danger of Cuba to 
us is far more acute. And we do nothing 
but keep the situation under careful 
surveillance. No blockade, not even a 
protest on arms buildup and Russian in- 
tervention. 

President Kennedy claims that our 
base at Guantanamo, our passage to the 
Panama Canal, our missile and space 
activities at Cape Canaveral, or the lives 
of Americans are not endangered. 

Fact: They are when we permit the 
construction of missile sites within range 
of our shores and in the hands of an 
enemy who has warned that his goal is 
our destruction. 

He then said: 

We intend to do everything within our 


power to prevent such a threat from coming 
into existence. 
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He even recognized how our NATO 
allies are trading with the enemy and 
using their ships to transport weapons 
of destruction into this hemisphere. 

Facts: We continue to do nothing ex- 
cept watching and surveilling, not even a 
protest. 

President Kennedy said, to meet this 
or any other crisis, he has asked for au- 
thority to call up 150,000 Reserves. Fact: 
He already has such authority and 2.8 
million men under arms for such action 
as is necessary in Cuba, requiring no 
further act of Congress. Calling up 
150,000 is almost insignificant, and with- 
out an adequate explanation as to why 
it is necessary is creating a wrong im- 
pression, and may invite miscalculated 
action by Khrushchev who is already 
convinced that we will not fight to pro- 
tect ourselves and our principles. 

President Kennedy pledged to “con- 
tinue to work with Cuban refugee lead- 
ers.” Fact: We backed down before on 
our promise to help—will they believe us 
now? “Continue to keep the American 
people and the Congress fully informed.” 
Fact: He has not, at any time, given 
adequate information to Congress or the 
people. We have been told repeatedly 
that “it is not in the best interest of the 
country for the people and Congress to 
know all that is happening.” 

Quote from the President: 

Rash talk is cheap. American people 
should keep cool their nerve and their head. 


Fact: Official indecision, inaction, and 
lack of policy is our greatest danger— 
the American people will support strong, 
decisive, knowledgeable leadership but 
will not agree to supine acceptance of 
Monroe Doctrine violation, Communist 
aggression in this hemisphere, and in- 
vite the war by miscalculation of our 
strength or determination by our Com- 
munist enemies who may judge our inept 
State Department leadership as indica- 
tive of our military capability. It has 
happened before. 

Let us get hardheaded and start mak- 
ing our own policy instead of timidly 
waiting for others and their actions and 
demands to shape our next move. Let 
us remember the American blueprint. In 
1823 the blueprint was known as the 
Monroe Doctrine, an American state- 
ment of policy which courageous Ameri- 
cans have always supported. Today, the 
Communist dictator, Khrushchev, says: 

The Monroe Doctrine has outlived its use- 
fulness. It has died a natural death. The 
only thing left to do is to bury it, just as 
you bury anything dead so it will not poison 
the air. 


So President Kennedy has and is let- 
ting Khrushchev with the aid of his pup- 
pet, Castro, dictate our conduct, the 
great United States. Khrushchev backs 
up his threat by rocket rattling and the 
threat of nuclear destruction if we do 
not agree to his demands and junk the 
Monroe Doctrine. Perhaps some think 
that “Better Red than dead” should re- 
place the “Give me liberty or give me 
death” of Patrick Henry and our Monroe 
Doctrine forefathers. Both Mr. Khru- 
shchev and Mr. Kennedy are assuring the 
American people that weapons and 
troops in Cuba are defensive and there- 
fore no threat. Weapons, any weapons, 
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are both offensive and defensive. What 
difference does it make what they call 
the Russian troops and weapons now in 
Cuba? So they are defensive. Whoever 
frees Cuba from communism will be just 
as dead by the action of the weapons 
and troops which will be used to keep 
Cuba Communist. Who else but Ameri- 
cans will implement the Monroe Doc- 
trine? Should we wait until they are 
completely fortified to make it more of 
a fair fight and so that more American 
boys will die? 

Now we are told the answer to all this 
cold war jockeying and invasion of our 
hemisphere, the Berlin wall and a di- 
vided Germany, Vietnam, Laos, Africa, 
and our overall foreign situation is to 
call up 150,000 reservists—upset the 
homes and businesses of 150,000 families. 
Is this the bold New Frontier firmness 
to replace the firm action the Monroe 
Doctrine states is our policy? What 
nonsense. 

The Cuban invasion which we caused 
to fail, a failure for which President 
Kennedy assumed full responsibility, 
demonstrated that the military policy of 
victory requiring force was replaced by a 
State Department political decision of 
“no force” since that might offend our 
Latin neighbors and others. We know 
now the decision was wrong and this 
pertinent statement from one civilian 
official who was close to the whole in- 
vasion operation now makes this judg- 
ment in the September 17, 1962, issue of 
U.S. News & World Report: 

In retrospect the political decision was 
wrong. A military man, also close to the 
operation, said this: “If you go back to that 
time and look at the whole problem you find 
that this country faced one fundamental 
question: Can we permit a Communist coun- 
try in this Western Hemisphere? Now, if 
the answer is ‘yes,’ then you do one thing. 
If the answer is ‘no,’ you do another. But 
if you weasel on that answer, start compro- 
mising, then you wind up in confusion— 
with no real answer. One thing we should 
have learned from this Cuban fiasco is this: 
You can't run a military operation that way.“ 

To understand our present indecision 
and inability to act it is necessary to re- 
member that we have no policy. The 
abortive Cuban invasion timetable of 
events shows this. We must learn from 
experience, so here is the Cuban fiasco 
timetable from the same issue of U.S. 
News & World Report: 

Predawn hours of Monday the invasion 
began and President Kennedy called off the 
promised air support. Two administrations 
planned it. 

Monday noon he reversed his decision and 
ordered the planes used but bad weather 
prevented such use and he said use them 
Wednesday. Tuesday, the invaders were 
losing because of lack of support. 

Tuesday night the President was attending 
a White House party for Congressmen and 
received another appeal for help. He ap- 
proved the use of one carrier for 1 hour 
Wednesday morning as a cover to land sup- 
plies. Specified no land attacks. Wednes- 
day there was a communications mixup, the 
Cuban fliers mistimed their strike. The U.S. 
planes never got into action and, anyway, it 
was developed, it was too late, the invasion 
was a failure. U.S. military officials, in close 
touch with the invasion, said it came within 
a hairbreadth of success. The invaders in- 
flicted 2,000 casualties on Castro’s troops and 
suffered only a hundred prior to the collapse 
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because of lack of support. Out of that fate- 
ful decision by President Kennedy, Soviet 
Russia is entrenched in Cuba and commu- 
nism is a real threat to the whole 
hemisphere. 


To those who say we must show 
unanimity of teamwork behind our 
President by burying our heads in the 
sand and by not criticizing the indecision 
and lack of policy is to say our type of 
free society has already ceased to exist. 
With this I do not agree. The people 
are entitled to know, to judge, and to 
order a change in course when our Na- 
tion is following a road to national 
suicide. This is freedom of speech and 
action, We need more than the empty 
gesture of calling up 150,000 Reserves. 
We need a determined policy clearly 
stated by the President which would use 
effectively the 2.8 million men now under 
arms, an immediate blockade of Cuba to 
prevent further Russian troops and arms 
from being landed, and whatever action 
it takes to rid the Cuban people of the 
Communist masters who now enslave 
them and threaten us and the rest of the 
free countries of this hemisphere, action 
which is obviously called for by the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

To win in Cuba now we will need far 
more men and materiel than before. 
Six divisions, not two, will be needed. 
Freeing Cuba will cost many more lives— 
and the danger gets progressively worse 
as time passes. Whose lives? Ameri- 
can men undoubtedly. 


KHRUSHCHEV DARES UNITED STATES ON CUBA— 
AND— 


(Suddenly it’s Cuba, not Berlin, where war 
danger is greatest. Khrushchev threatens to 
fight if United States moves against Castro. 
Will United States move? Not now, says 
President Kennedy. But he warns: Don't go 
too far. And United States begins a watch- 
ful wait.) 

Cuba, under Communist rule, now has 
taken over from Berlin as the No. 1 challenge 
to the United States. 

On September 11, Nikita Khrushchev 
moved Berlin to the back burner and Cuba 
to the front burner of the international 
stove that he fires up from time to time. 

Berlin, Khrushchev advised the United 
States, will be cooled off until after this 
country’s November elections. 

Cuba, however, is a different story. 
Khrushchev, on September 11, hurled this 
challenge at the United States: 

Attack Fidel Castro’s Cuba, or interfere 
with a Russian ship carrying arms or other 
supplies to Cuba, and war will follow. Nu- 
clear rockets, it was implied, will rain on 
American cities. 

U.S, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, on 
September 12, said that this country is not 
afraid of the Soviet threat. 

DEFINITION OF A BUILDUP 

The Secretary told members of a House 
committee that the United States never 
would tolerate Cuba's becoming an offen- 
sive” military base. But Mr. Rusk described 
the buildup in Cuba, so far, as only “defen- 
sive” in character. What would make it 
“offensive,” he did not say. 

Then, on September 13, President Kennedy 
took up the subject of Cuba in a news con- 
ference that was televised to an expectant 
Nation. 

The President's answer to Khrushehev's 
threat was calm in tone. He said: 

“Unilateral military intervention on the 
part of the United States cannot currently 
be either required or justified.” 
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In other words: no blockade or invasion— 
now. 

The President added: 

“But let me make this clear once again: 
If at any time the Communist buildup in 
Cuba were to endanger or interfere with our 
security in any way * * * then this country 
will do whatever must be done to protect 
its own security and that of its allies.” 

Again, there was no attempt to spell out 
just how far the Soviet buildup in Cuba will 
be permitted to go before the United States 
acts. And no mention was made by the 
President of the Monroe Doctrine—even 
when a news correspondent asked him spe- 
cifically about it. 

As for Khrushchev’s threat of war if Cuba 
is attacked, President Kennedy said: “The 
United States has been living with threats 
for a good many years, and in a good many 
parts of the world.” 


RED THREAT AND AN EXPLANATION 


American diplomats inclined toward the 
view that the Russians were using their 
threat of war principally as a propaganda 
weapon. 

America’s nuclear might still was regarded 
as a powerful deterrent to any direct attack 
by Russia on the United States. 

Yet, even without direct Russian inter- 
vention, Cuba had become a tough nut for 
the United States to crack. In Cuba, a mili- 
tary buildup with Soviet arms continued. 
There was no telling how far this buildup 
might go—or how it might eventually be 
used. 

Out across America, public sentiment ap- 
peared to be growing in favor of strong ac- 
tion by the U.S. Government to get rid of 
Castro and get the Russians out of Cuba. 

Congress, to an increasing degree, reflected 
this public opinion. In Congress, demands 
for action rose. The actions suggested 
ranged all the way from a simple reaffirma- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine to a blockade 
or an outright invasion of Cuba. 

On September 13, congressional leaders of 
both parties introduced resolutions of sup- 
port for the President in any action he 
might take—including armed force—in Cuba, 

Yet, how to get rid of Castro—and of the 
Russians who are holding him up—remained 
a problem that seemed to have the highest 
American officials baffied. 

The only direct action taken was a request 
by President Kennedy for authority to call 
up 150,000 men of the Ready Reserve to ac- 
tive military duty. Congress rushed toward 
passage the legislation to grant him that 
authority. If strong action were to be 
taken, however, that number of 150,000 would 
be only a fraction of the forces needed. And 
President Kennedy postponed his decision 
on whether the Reserves will actually be 
called up, even though authorized by Con- 
gress. 

Ahead for this Nation, it seemed, was a 
period of watchful waiting—with big de- 
cisions perhaps to be made. 

In the meantime, the President assured 
the Nation, developments in Cuba will be 
kept “under our most careful surveillance.” 

“We shall be alert,” he promised, “and 
fully capable of dealing swiftly” with any 
development. 


MONROE TO KENNEDY: DEATH OF A DOCTRINE? 


On July 12, 1960—more than 2 years ago— 
Nikita Khrushchev bluntly announced in 
Moscow that the Monroe Doctrine was 
“dead.” He said that it had “died a natural 
death.” 

Three days earlier, on July 9, Khrushchey 
from the Kremlin said: 

“Figuratively speaking, if need be, Soviet 
artillerymen can support the Cuban people 
with their rocket fire * * *. And the Penta- 
gon would be well advised not to forget that, 
as shown at the latest tests, we have rockets 
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which can land precisely in a preset square 
target 13,000 kilometers (8,000 miles) away.” 

President Eisenhower, responding, said: 
"I affirm in the most emphatic terms that 
the United States will not be deterred from 
its responsibilities by the threats Mr. Khru- 
shchev is making. Nor will the United 
States, in conformity with its treaty obliga- 
tions, permit the establishment of a regime 
dominated by international communism in 
the Western Hemisphere.” 

Soviet troops, with their weapons, now are 
established in Cuba. 

On September 13, 1962, President Kennedy 
called the Soviet arms no “serious threat.” 
Asked about the Monroe Doctrine, he gave 
no direct reply. 

In Washington it is being said that Khru- 
shehev, after announcing death“ of the 
Monroe Doctrine in July 1960, now is in the 
process of “burying” it. 


A LETTER From HAVANA 


Dear J.: It is the considered opinion of 
many persons here that the Uncle [Uncle 
Sam] has been losing precious time and, 
perhaps, is not well enough informed on 
what is really happening here. 

Ten days ago, a certain party traveling on 
the road from Caibarién to Sagua la Grande 
had to go into a detour because a string of 
enormous Stalin-type tanks—20 of them in 
a row—were going over the road. He ob- 
served that the faces of all crew members 
that were looking out through the ports were 
those of foreigners; that the tanks mounted 
cannon about 10 meters long and were far 
too wide for the road, part of their tracks 
going right over the ditches. 

They could not pass over a bridge on ac- 
count of their enormous weight, so merrily 
crashed down one bank of the river, splashed 
through the river bed and clambered up the 
other bank. My friend says he has never 
seen anything so large, even in the movies, 
and that the uproar was deafening. 

One week ago, I had occasion to try to get 
to San José de las Lajas and took the road 
going through Santiago de las Vegas Mana- 
gua, etc. At the junction I was blocked— 
no civilians allowed—and, while debating 
which route to take, soon learned the reason 
for the prohibition. 

A bevy of not less than 15 large, mixed- 
concrete trucks, fully loaded, thundered by, 
took a newly made road leading into the 
hills around Managua, and disappeared. 
While asking for a sodapop at the corner 
general store, I was told that the whole area 
southeast was sealed off, and that, appar- 
ently for weeks, they had been blasting out 
the hills—mostly stone—and that the con- 
crete-mixer traffic kept up all day, day after 
day, without ceasing. Apparently, a huge 
military installation is going up there. 

Yesterday, a man just arrived from San- 
tiago de Cuba (you know him very well) 
and told me that Friday last week four 
foreign ships steamed into the harbor; the 
usual Cuban stevedoring crews were cleared 
from the docks and sent home; the main 
docking areas cleared of all civilian traffic, 
right up to, and including, the railroad sta- 
tion and terminal. 

The area was sealed off for 2 days, and 
finally, on Monday, while my friend was 
going to Cobre, he saw the road to Melgarejo 
cluttered with strings of newly arrived mili- 
tary vehicles and a great quantity of large, 
heavily loaded trucks, very carefully covered 
and very heavily guarded, going westward 
over the Central Highway. 

About 3 weeks ago, two Russian ships ar- 
rived in Havana harbor, to be docked at 
the Hacendados piers at the lower part of 
the bay. The pier was blocked off by a great 
big wooden fence (with no holes), civilian 
traffic prohibited, and the unloading went 
on secretly. 

I doubt if people up there realize the tre- 
mendous amount of armament, munitions 
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and foreign military personnel there is now 
here and keeps pouring in at an accelerated 
rate, and the feverish preparations, day and 
night, that are being made for I don’t know 
just what. 

Every road crossing, every railroad station, 
every bank, every factory, every store of im- 
portance, every warehouse, every electric- 
light and power station and every trans- 
former bank, every pumping station, is 
heavily guarded day and night. The num- 
ber of men in uniform and carrying arms 
at all hours must run to well over 400,000. 

Think this over—and do it quickly. 


To WIN In Cusa—W3y It’s A Masor Jos Now 

To defeat Red forces in Cuba—as a pro- 
fessional military man sees it—the United 
States would now be forced to mount a mili- 
tary effort of considerable size. 

Cuba, armed, supplied and led by the So- 
viet Union, has become a formidable military 
problem. Just how formidable is told in 
the analysis that follows, by Maj. Gen. Max 
S. Johnson, U.S. Army (retired). General 
Johnson, former Commandant of the Army 
War College, now is military specialist on the 
staff of U.S. News & World Report. 

Now that Soviet Russia is directly in- 
volved in Cuba, that island base will create 
a rapidly growing threat to the United States 
unless neutralized. 

The threat is real, even now, Cuba offers 
a base for Soviet bombers and submarines. 
If a military buildup is allowed to go on, 
there is every reason to expect that Russian 
“technicians” will move in missiles able to 
reach targets in the United States. 

Infiltrators and guerrillas being trained 
in Cuba can easily be moved by air to sen- 
sitive areas of Latin America. 

The point at which a “defensive” Soviet 
base in Cuba becomes an “offensive” base 
will be extremely difficult to judge. 


THE PRICE OF WAITING 


What is clear is that delay in action by 
the United States already has proved costly. 

The price of ending Communist control of 
Cuba—assuming that nuclear weapons would 
not be used—has doubled in the year just 
past. If Russia is left free to push her plans, 
that price may more than double again in 
the year ahead, to a level beyond U.S. capa- 
bility with conventional forces that can be 
spared, 

Basically, there are two elements involved 
in a military solution to the problem of 
Cuba: 

One element is blockade, by sea and air. 
This is a delicate operation at best. It in- 
volves interfering with the shipping and air 
movement of U.S. allies as well as with the 
movements of hostile nations. In the end, 
a declaration of war might be required as 
the only way to overcome legal and other 
problems. 

The second element is an actual invasion 
and defeat of hostile forces now on Cuban 
soil. 

A well-defended island, as the United 
States learned in the Pacific, is a difficult 
place to attack. Cuba is a big island. Pro- 
fessionals from the armed forces of Russia 
and other Communist nations are in charge 
of its defense. 


NO HALFWAY MEASURES 

Whatever course is followed, there is one 
essential requirement— 

Armed forces, if used, must be large 
enough and well enough trained and 
equipped to do the job and do it efficiently, 
in the shortest time with the least loss of 
life, Cuban and American, and with a min- 
imum destruction of property. 

Several military steps are possible at this 
time. 

Sea blockade, from a physical point of 
view, is the most readily enforceable military 
move. 
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The U.S. Navy possesses the force needed 
to police waters around Cuba, It has ade- 
quate means with which to search incom- 
coming ships, and to seize those carrying 
contraband materials. 

Allies of the United States might complain 
about interference with their shipping, but 
they could not do much. Soviet Russia 
would try to cause trouble, but lacks the 
means to overcome U.S. power at sea. 

An air blockade would be more difficult. 
The supply of Cuba by air, however, would 
be a monumental job, and not one that Rus- 
sia is likely to try. 


WHAT CASTRO HAS NOW 


The big problem, not solvable by a block- 
ade, would be that of defeating Communist 
forces within Cuba. 

That problem, 1 year ago, would have been 
relatively easy and short. The equivalent of 
three divisions probably would have been 
more than enough, with landings at two or 
three spots. 

Today the problem is entirely different. 
In Cuba now are at least 300,000 trained 
and equipped forces. There is an interna- 
tional brigade of undetermined size, but one 
that is known to be made up of professional 
soldiers from Russia and Soviet-bloc nations. 

At this time, the Cubans are armed with 
hundreds of Soviet-built tanks, at least 1,000 
pieces of Russian artillery, much late-model 
radar and communications gear, and a fleet 
of jet aircraft equipped with air-to-ground 
missiles, 

REQUIRED: SIX DIVISIONS 

A successful invasion of Cuba, in the face 
of this military power on the island today, 
would require a major effort—one involving 
perhaps six divisions, or their equivalent in 
battle groups and regimental landing teams. 

Of these divisions, three might comprise 
the assault echelon, with the rest needed 
for reinforcement. 

Close air support would be needed for this 
ground force in sizable amounts. There 
would be a need for air action, too, to obtain 
early air superiority over the whole island. 

Naval power would be needed for the am- 
phibious landing operation, and for a sup- 
plementary shore bombardment. 

All of the armed services would be in- 
volved in a big way. 

IF UNITED STATES MOVED IN 

A possible plan for the use of these forces, 
based on procedures using only nonnuclear 
weapons, could be along this line— 

An initial amphibious landing would be 
carried out by two divisions, Army or 
Marine, at several places on the Cuban coast. 
These forces, with heavy air support, would 
move quickly inland to neutralize key mis- 
sile and other military centers, then drive on 
to Havana to seize the Communists’ com- 
mand echelons there. 

An airborne division, meanwhile, might 
carry out paratroop drops to knock out new 
coastal defenses and some airfields, and link 
up soon thereafter with ground troops as 
they come ashore. 

For tactical air support of ground forces 
in this landing phase, probably most of the 
operation could be covered by Marine and 
naval air units, flown from aircraft carriers 
offshore and the U.S. naval base at Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba. Other support, if needed, 
could be flown by jets of the Air Force’s 
Tactical Air Command from bases in nearby 
Florida. 

Castro's greatly enlarged Air Force, now 
estimated by a Cuban defector at about 200 
Mig jets, thus could be handled from bases 
near the scene of operations. But in the air, 
as on the ground, it would take a major 
effort now. 

THE FOLLOWUP 

After the initial landings, another three 
divisions could be brought into the secured 
area, as reinforcements to insure enough ef- 
fort for quick victory. 
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Along with these forces, it would be highly 
desirable to have a force of United States 
and Cuban-refugee “special forces” units— 
antiguerrilla troops, organized in small 
groups. These units, attached to conven- 
tional ground-force units, could be used to 
combat guerrilla tactics in which the Castro 
forces have been trained. 

Once landed, all of the U.S. forces could 
drive quickly to compartmentalize the is- 
land of Cuba, isolating Communist forces in 
each area and cutting off Havana from ey- 
erything to the east. 

Some forces, put ashore, at the U.S. base 
of Guantánamo, could advance with close air 
support from that base to drive from the 
eastern end of the island toward a junction 
with troops landed farther to the west. 


HOW LONG WOULD IT TAKE? 


With this much U.S. military force to sub- 
due or destroy Soviet-supplied Castro forces, 
duration of the fighting would depend, of 
course, on the freedom of action given to 
U.S. commanders, and the amount of early 
defection that took place in Castro forces. 

An end to organized resistance, however, 
could be expected in a matter of a few 
weeks—say, from 3 weeks to a maximum of 3 
months. 

A long fight, however, might be expected 
to go on against fanatic Castroites holed up 
in the country’s mountains. These groups 
could either be ferreted out or their supplies 
cut off. 


HOW MUCH STRAIN ON UNITED STATES? 


Such an operation could mean the end of 
Cuba as a Soviet base in short order. But it 
would take a major effort. For example— 

To bring together six divisions for the job 
would involve most of this country’s avail- 
able, uncommitted forces now. Two Marine 
divisions are available, one on the east coast, 
minus a battalion on duty in the Medi- 
terranean, and one on the west coast. The 
Army could supply the remaining four divi- 
sions from its Strike Command in the United 
States by using hal? of the combat units 
available for emergency use. The other U.S. 
divisions all are tied down in Europe, the Far 
East or the Pacific. 

With this force of six divisions committed 
in Cuba, little would be left to meet war 
emergencies elsewhere in the world. Thus, 
probably four to six Reserve and National 
Guard divisions would have to be called up to 
stand guard during this period. 

To provide sealift for an operation of the 
size envisioned, all available U.S. landing 
craft would have to be assembled. Even this 
would be enough for only two divisions to 
land at a time. 

Tactical air power would be needed in 
quantities that would strain available sup- 
ply, too, although enough units for the job 
are now on hand in the United States. 


NO CHANCE FOR SURPRISE 


For an invasion that would require this 
much preparation, including assembly of 
equipment and landing vessels, it would be 
impossible to maintain secrecy. So planners 
must assume that the Cubans would increase 
their defensive strength further during the 
period of U.S. preparation. 

The time has now passed, in other words, 
when the Communist threat in Cuba could 
be wiped out easily. 

About six divisions of U.S. ground forces, 
Army and Marine, including some airborne 
units, some armor, and much amphibious 
equipment. 

An early blockade, sea and air, of the 
island. 

An acceptance of Soviet threats of missile 
attacks, plus likely flare-ups by Reds else- 
where in the world. 

The callup of sizable Reserve and National 
Guard forces. 

An understanding that Soviet pilots, tech- 
nicians and even combat troops may become 
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casualties in such an attack, with an 
acceptance of that risk. 

But given such requirements, Castro Cuba 
can still be eliminated as a Soviet base in 
this hemisphere by U.S. military action, and 
with forces now on hand. 


From AN EXPERT: INVASION oF CUnA "Is 
INEVITABLE” 


(Will the United States have to invade 
Cuba eventually? An internationally known 
authority on Latin America says the answer 
is yes, and tells why in this exclusive inter- 
view.) 

Question. Dr. Wilgus, can you see this en- 
tire situation in Cuba cleared up in a satis- 
factory way, from the U.S. standpoint, short 
of military action? 

Answer. No, I cannot, 

Question, It cannot be 

Answer. I will not say that it cannot, but 
I do not believe that it can be. 

Question. Does this mean, ultimately, an 
invasion by U.S. Armed Forces? 

Answer. I think that is inevitable. Many 
people have hoped all along that Castro 
would make a move against the American 
base at Guantánamo Bay. But either Oas- 
tro, or whoever acts for him, has been too 
smart for that. 

However, the arms buildup going on in 
Cuba, admittedly carried out by Russia, gives 
us every reason in the world to step in. We 
moved, indirectly, into Guatemala in 1954 
under circumstances less provocative. 

Question. What about a blockade as an 
effective weapon? 

Answer. If blockade is applied, armed force 
will need to be used. That would be mili- 
tary action, and would raise much the same 
questions as invasion. If we have an effec- 
tive blockade, we are going to have military 
intervention itself pretty soon after that. 

Question. As a result of the situation in 
Cuba, where do we stand with other nations 
in this hemisphere? 

Answer. We're damned if we do and we're 
damned if we do not. At the time of the 
attempted invasion of Cuba in April 1961, 
some of the smaller countries in Latin Amer- 
ica felt that the United States should have 
moved in with its forces to get that whole 
thing cleaned up, instead of supporting an 
invasion half-heartedly and then not sup- 
porting it at all. The United States lost 
caste in the eyes of many in Latin America. 

Question. Do you think the United States 
should have helped with its air power? 

Answer. Yes. Many people in Latin Amer- 
ica felt that way. Responsible opinion was 
that this was the time to get the thing 
settled. Governments, however, felt that 
they could not express that view, although 
many individual officials would have favored 
U.S. action. 

There is a feeling now that, by its en- 
couragement of invasion and then its failure 
to act, the United States doublecrossed its 
friends. 

Question. Do you mean that the United 
States is not as highly regarded as it was? 

Answer. Yes. And that is another reason 
why positive action is called for. We have 
reason and legality and every excuse to step 
in under the Monroe Doctrine and finish this 
job once and for all. 

Question. Then you do not feel that the 
Monroe Doctrine is as good as dead, after 139 
years of usefulness— 

Answer. No. I don't think that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is dead. It’s in a state of what 
might be called “suspended animation.” We 
have cooperative agreements with Latin 
American countries, and feel that we should 
do things collectively rather than indi- 
vidually. 

It is perfectly possible, however, for this 
country to get into a place where the Doc- 
trine must be applied unilaterally, instead of 
waiting until other nations agree that we 
should do something. 
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Question. In dealing with Cuba, has this 
country already waited too long to bring the 
Monroe Doctrine into play? 

Answer. I don’t feel that it is ever “too 
long.” I do feel, though, that we begin to 
lose face the longer we wait. The Doctrine 
is there to be enforced—when we can get 
up our nerve to do so. 

Question. Are you saying that it is only a 
matter of facing up to a decision to apply the 
Monroe Doctrine in Cuba? 

Answer. Exactly—it doesn’t even need 
sharpening. Under the Doctrine we have the 
right to do many things. 

Question. Do you think this country has 
gone too far in trying to persuade other na- 
tions of the hemisphere to go along before 
action is taken? 

Answer. I think we've overdone it. 

Question. How dangerous to the United 
States do you regard the Soviet base in Cuba? 

Answer. Cubans who have reached this 
country are convinced that, when people on 
the island are aware of the Soviet penetra- 
tion, there will be an uprising. It may be 
crushed. But there may be a time when the 
United States can reassert the Monroe Doc- 
trine and add a corollary to it. 

The corollary would be that, when people 
rise up in the Western Hemisphere against 
foreign influence, and that influence, if not 
removed, would constitute a danger to the 
United States, then the United States has 
the right to step in with actual military 
assistance. 

Question. In other words, you would mod- 
ernize the Doctrine— 

Answer. That’s right. This would help us 
to get back on the road again in enforcing 
the Monroe Doctrine, 

Question. Is Castro now a danger to the 
United States? 

Answer. I think that Castro himself is a 
madman. I feel, though, that his younger 
brother, Raoul, is extremely dangerous. Ché 
Guevara, the Communist from Argentina, has 
been indispensable to both. 

Now, however, the Russians are moving 
into the positions of real power. Castro is 
being used by the Russians in a way danger- 
ous to the United States, and they will con- 
tinue to use him until they do not need him 
any more. 

When that time will come, I do not know. 
From the U.S. News & World Report, Oct. 

1, 1962] 


Is BLOCKADE OF CUBA ON THE War? 


If the buildup of Soviet power in Cuba 
continues, blockade by United States may 
be next. Support for such a move is grow- 
ing. 

(Ships and planes able to do the job al- 
ready are in the area. 

(Question. Would war follow? Experts 
are studying that now.) 

A sea and air blockade of Communist Cuba 
appears to be growing in favor as a means of 
halting the buildup of offensive forces on 
that island. 

Blockade, to be employed by the President 
if needed, is being authorized by Congress, 
under a resolution passed by the Senate 
on September 20. 

Use of arms by United States is approved 
by the resolution as a means of preventing 
a buildup in Cuba that would include of- 
fensive missiles or bombers. Arms can be 
used, too, under the resolution, to prevent 
Russia from extending its sway beyond Cuba. 

Even before the resolution was voted, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk on September 17 
told Congress in a closed-door session that 
U.S. Armed Forces were ready to block any 
attempt to move Soviet arms from Cuba to 
other Latin-American nations, 


SUPPORT FOR BLOCKADE 


Blockade, as a means of strangling Cuba's 
Communist regime, is known to have exten- 
sive support in Congress at this time. 
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On September 16, the Peruvian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States expressed the opin- 
ion on nationwide TV that most countries in 
Latin America would give support to a U.S. 
blockade of Cuba. 

The question of blockade has been under 
special study in the Department of State in 
recent weeks, with experts working on the 
legal questions involved. 

Armed services of the United States are 
prepared to move quickly if a decision is 
made to employ a blockade. They expect 
little trouble in making a blockade effec- 
tive, if authority is given. 

President Kennedy, however, is not pre- 
pared to order any such action at this time. 
A decision to blockade, if made, will have to 
follow a further buildup of Soviet power in 
Cuba. 

US. officials, looking into the matter just 
in case, are finding that blockade is a his- 
toric means of bringing pressure to bear to 
achieve an end. 

Soviet Russia, in 1948, imposed a land 
blockade around Berlin, using military force 
to bar entry into that city. This surface 
blockade lasted for more than a year. It was 
broken only by a costly and prolonged U.S. 
airlift into Berlin. 

Russians, since that time, have proclaimed 
air blockades across many areas—including 
the Sea of Japan—that are beyond any limits 
recognized by international law. 

They have shot down U.S. planes and killed 
scores of Americans who have crossed those 
Russian-established “deadlines.” 

Military officials point out, with some bit- 
terness, that Russians never have hesitated 
to kill Americans and chance war when they 
felt that their interests were at stake. 

The Soviet buildup in Cuba is regarded by 
the U.S. military services as posing a direct 
threat to this country. That buildup is con- 
tinuing. It is being carried out by ships 
both of Soviet Russia and of America’s allies. 
An airlift of small capability also is being 
established from Russia to Cuba by way of 
Algeria. 

A report of a special subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee, printed 
August 23 and released for publication on 
September 19, said this: “The Soviet buildup 
of a military capability in Cuba continues at 
an increased tempo, The most modern jet 
fighter aircraft appear in increasing numbers 
on Cuban airfields. Soviet ‘technicians’ 
continue to arrive in increasing numbers, and 
there can be no assurance that this buildup 
does not forecast the establishment of a mis- 
sile capability in Cuba as a hostile threat 
to the United States.” 


WHAT'S CALLED FOR 


This committee called for immediate ac- 
tion by the armed services to establish a 
complete defense system in “strategic areas“ 
of the Southeastern United States. 

Cuba in Russian hands, in other words, is 
found by congressional investigators to be 
a wholly new area of danger for United 
States—one that threatens from the south. 

Blockade is being recognized by many in 
Congress as one means, possibly short of 
war, that can limit or remove from Cuba 
this Soviet threat to United States. 

War did not result, for example, from the 
Soviet blockade of Berlin in 1948. Neither 
did it follow the blockade set up by Britain 
in the early years of World War I, which led 
to the search and seizure of American ship- 
ping. 

It is recognized, however, that Russia 
tends to take a belligerent stand whenever 
she feels that any of her rights are interfered 
with. A blockade of Cuba by United States, 
Officials explain, would inevitably lead to 
interference with Soviet shipping. Shooting, 
in that case, could follow. 


TYPES OF BLOCKADE 


Studies now being made by State Depart- 
ment specialists show that “pacific” block- 
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ade—one imposed in peacetime in reprisal 
for a specific injury—resulted in war in 5 
cases out of 20 in which it was tried during 
the 19th century. 

“Pacific” blockade, in the past, has in- 
volved only the vessels of the nation being 
blockaded. In this instance, that would 
mean Cuban vessels could be halted, but not 
those of Russia or any other nation. That 
could be wholly ineffective. 

In a “belligerent” blockade, all ships are 
kept out of the blockaded ports, including 
“neutral” vessels. If neutral vessels—in this 
case, all except those of Cuba and the United 
States—attempt to run the blockade, they 
can be seized and their cargoes sold as prizes 
of war. This, officials find, is a practice 
recognized under international law in war- 
time. 

WHAT BLOCKADE COULD CAUSE 

But the experts, both inside and outside 
the Government, believe that application 
of such a “belligerent” blockade in peace- 
time could quickly bring about a shooting 


war. 

Behind the scenes in Washington, you 
hear speculation about a new type of block- 
ade, one based on a ban of specific items 
of armament and linked to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

Questions such as these, however, are being 
raised: Is the United States willing to seize 
vessels of its North Atlantic Treatly Organi- 
zation allies? For that matter, is it pre- 
pared to seize the vessels of Russia and 
other Communist nations on the high seas 
and confiscate part or all of their cargoes? 

In addition: What would happen if the 
Russians started to send their freighters to 
Cuba in convoy with Soviet warships? Is 
the United States ready to blow out of the 
water those ships which refuse to recognize 
the blockade? 

Senior U.S. naval officers, speaking pri- 
vately, say that a sea blockade of Cuba would 
not be a difficult matter. 

There are only two major ports, Havana 
and Santiago, able to take oceangoing 
freighters. The approaches to these major 
ports are fairly restricted, can be covered 
with a few ships. The dozen or so smaller 
ports can take only smaller craft, could be 
covered with a few dozen fast U.S. gunboats. 

Involved in carrying out such a blockade 
would be two or three radar planes to main- 
tain a constant surveillance, some patrol 
planes based on Guantanamo, Key West, and 
Puerto Rico to check on all radar contacts 
and alert the warships, a small fleet of de- 
stroyers and a carrier to close in on suspect 
ships and carry out search-and-seizure opera- 
tions, 

How many ships and planes would be 
needed is shown on the map on page 45. 

At this time, the U.S. Navy has at least 
one carrier and the required number of 
destroyers, gunboats and aircraft in the 
Caribbean or only a few hours away in the 
Atlantic. Blockade, as a result, could be 
imposed effectively almost at once by Ameri- 
can naval forces already in the area. 

With such a blockade in effect, any vessels 
which were discovered carrying contraband 
to Cuba would be escorted to a U.S. port and 
the contraband seized. 


BLOCKADE VERSUS AIRLIFT 


Unless an elaborate air blockade were set 
up as well, limited quantities of contraband 
goods might be flown in from Russia. But 
Russians do not have the planes or nearby 
bases needed for a massive airlift of the type 
used by the United States to supply Berlin 
during the Soviet blockade. > 

What if blockade of Cuba leads to naval 
action and a shooting war with Russia in 
the Caribbean? U.S. naval officers point out 
that this country has the world’s most pow- 
erful navy, and they insist that it can blast 
any Soviet fleet out of the Caribbean with 
ease. 
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A U.S. authority with long experience in 
dealing with the Soviets adds this— 

“A more likely Soviet response than naval 
action off Cuba would be to put on the heat 
at some unrelated point of friction where 
the Soviets would be in a stronger position. 

“Berlin is the most obvious point for such 
counteraction. Laos and Iran are others. 

“It is conceivable, however, that, if seri- 
ously challenged in Cuba, Moscow might 
back down entirely. This they did in Greece 
and in Iran, when faced with a show of U.S. 
determination. And they have consistently 
shown great reluctance to engage their 
strength and prestige in areas where they 
would be at a clear competitive disadvantage. 

“Cuba is such a place.” 


“Reapy To FIGHT, Ir NEED Bre” 

(This cabled dispatch is from a member 
of the staff of U.S. News & World Report now 
at the U.S. Navy base in Cuba.) 

GUANTANAMO Bay, Cusa.—Along the 24 
miles of steel fence that divides Castro's 
Cuba from America’s Guantanamo Naval 
Base, crack Cuban troops and U.S. Marines 
stand a few feet apart—ready to fight, if 
need be. 

The Cubans are not the unshaven, ragtag 
soldiers of Castro’s earlier days. Just watch- 
ing them, you can see they are finely trained, 
disciplined troops. Their green uniforms 
look good. So do their boots. In military 
jargon, this is a spit-and-polish outfit. 

Like the marines, the Cubans are well 
armed. They carry long-barreled Czech 
copies of a Belgian rifle, rated as one of the 
world’s best weapons of this type. Their 
rifles glisten in the sunlight, evidence that 
these troops have been trained to take good 
care of their weapons. 

Each Cuban soldier carries a gas mask at 
all times, and several magazines of ammuni- 
tion for his rifle. Each magazine holds 20 
cartridges, the same number as the maga- 
zines for the rifles of the U.S. marines. Both 
the marines and Cubans wear steel helmets 
while on duty at the fence. The marines 
also wear 8-pound bulletproof vests. 

New watchtowers along the fence give the 
marines round-the-clock observation of the 
Cubans, who are so close at hand that the 
marine guards know when a new man joins 
the Cuban outfit. 

Sandbagged gun posts are below the watch- 
towers, some of them right against the fence. 
New trenches snake along the base's hill- 
sides. The marines have tanks and artillery, 
vicious dogs that patrol on leashes, and acres 
of mine fields. 

On their side, the Cubans have set up out- 
posts directly opposite each American watch- 
tower or gun post. In addition, Cuban foot 
patrols cover the whole fence line. In the 
hills beyond are Cuban-manned tanks, and 
artillery pieces capable of shooting 8 miles 
or more. 

Rear Adm. Edward O'Donnell, the U.S. 
commanding officer at Guantanamo, says 
there are 5,000 to 6,000 Cuban troops sur- 
rounding his base now. The number of 
U.S. marines being used for guarding the base 
is a military secret. 

A year ago, Cuban troops chatted with 
the marines through the fence, often ac- 
cepted candy, cigarettes and other gifts. But 
those Cubans are gone. There is no fraterniz- 
ing now. 

On both sides, there is an atmosphere of 
grim, serious military business. 


These articles tell the story. I use 
them as documentation of the facts only 
because the administration and State 
Department are not telling us what the 
situation is and what our policy is—if we 
have one. 

Instead we are being asked to call up 
150,000 reservists as the strong action 
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needed to set the world straight on our 
firmness and determination. 

As an alternative I would like to in- 
clude my own study of the danger of 
Cuba today with a nine-point positive 
program for U.S. foreign policy—rather 
than a callup of 150,000 reservists. 

CUBA—PRESENT DANGER 


The failure of U.S. foreign policy is 
moving inexorably to a climax in Cuba. 
There are other factors and areas which 
could conceivably mature into crises be- 
fore Cuba, but probably will not. These 
include the Berlin wall, Vietnam, Laos, 
South American subversives, our gold 
outflow and foreign aid, foreign trade 
and barriers against the United States, 
the stultifying tax load on industry and 
individuals at home and abroad—but 
none of these are as imminent as Cuba. 
The Russians, long ago, in 1823, under 
the czar provoked the United States to 
establish and announce a policy against 
invasion of this hemisphere which be- 
came known as the Monroe Doctrine. 
President Monroe said as a principle in 
which the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved, that— 

The American Continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future coloniza- 
tion by any European powers. If any Euro- 
pean power tries to interfere with the Amer- 
ican governments, the United States will 
consider it as an unfriendly act dangerous to 
our peace and safety. 


A series of violations of this doctrine 
has culminated in these actions as re- 
ported by Senator Homer CAPEHART, of 
Indiana: 

Between 3,000 and 5,000 Soviet personnel 
arrived in Cuba in 5 Soviet passenger ships 
between July 27 and July 31. Eleven cargo 
ships arrived in the same period. Soviet 
personnel unloaded them. Trucks were low- 
ered into the holds of these ships, loaded and 
covered with tarpaulin. Eyewitnesses re- 
ported seeing tanks, communications trucks, 
and large truck trailers carrying crates 40 
feet long. At least 15 more ships from Com- 
munist countries are on the way carrying the 
same kind of cargo and personnel. 


In the face of these facts and at a 
time when positive action is long over- 
due, President Kennedy’s conduct, his 
speeches, his inaction and indecison are 
almost unbelievable. It is as though he, 
his White House advisers, and his State 
Department and officials have never 
known what is happening. Yet, we know 
now that the administration has always 
known, but did not see fit to report to 
the American people until forced to do so 
by members of the press, Congress, and 
individuals, and then his report was 
reluctantly given. 

In analyzing the inept leadership of 
no administration in this crisis consider 

ese: 

First. The expropriation of American 
property, the threat to American lives 
climaxing in the firing squads. 

Second, The President calling off the 
air support promised by the United 
States in the abortive Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion. 

Third. The financial support of Cuba 
by the United Nations and other coun- 
ries receiving our aid—contrary to U.S. 
policy. 
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Fourth. The tractor blackmail deal on 
Cuban prisoners imprisoned because the 
President called off promised U.S. sup- 
port of the invasion. 

Fifth. The buildup by Russia of Cuba, 
entrenching communism, developing 
Castro’s military power, and creating a 
base for Russian Communist operations 
throughout South America. 

Sixth. The continuing attempted sub- 
version of other nations in this hemi- 
sphere by Russia, Castro, and the Com- 
munists. 

Seventh. President Kennedy’s state- 
ments that military weapons to Castro 
from Russia are for defensive use by 
Cuba—not offensive. Worse, the Presi- 
dent unilaterally telegraphs U.S. action 
by stating that we will not invade Cuba 
now or at any time. Obviously then, no 
action is planned to blockade the heavy 
Communist traffic by sea and air. While 
Cuba is strengthened militarily for what 
can only cost greater loss of life later. 
We can, we must blockade Cuba. From 
the standpoint of international law the 
United States has every right to land 
troops, take possession of Havana, and 
occupy the country, unless the Cuban 
Government answers satisfactorily the 
request of the U.S. Government that all 
Soviet military personnel be sent home 
and that no further shipments of mili- 
tary supplies be sanctioned by the Ha- 
vana authorities. To do less invites 
other intemperate action against the 
United States which can precipitate war. 
There is risk in our action, but much 
greater risk in continued inaction. 

Here is a positive U.S. foreign policy— 
which I submitted a year ago—to absolve 
President Kennedy and save the United 
States: 

First. Firm, bold leadership—to match 
strength and determination. Prevent 
war by miscalculation, and attrition by 
subversion. Examples: Reinstate Mon- 
roe Doctrine—clean communism out of 
Cuba. Demand German reunification. 

Second. Declare war on communism. 
They have declared war on the United 
States and the free world. The Com- 
munists mean to dominate the world by 
infiltration, subversion, and all-out war 
when ready. Accept the challenge. 

Third. Withdraw recognition of Com- 
munist governments. Brand them out- 
laws of civilization. No negotiations. 
No dignifying them. They never honor 
contracts, 

Fourth. Stop supporting and aiding 
Communists, Socialists, and neutrals. 
Foreign aid only to friends—self-help 
basis. We should provide know-how— 
not gifts. 

Fifth. Encourage and help satellites to 
rebel. 

Sixth. Increase military superiority. 
Advanced weaponry, research, massive 
retaliation, not conventional or limited 
concept. Gear to win. Known strength 
nvr respect. That is all we seek or ex- 
pect. 

Seventh. Preserve free economy. It 
undergirds our military and free form 
of society. 

Eighth. Force showdown in the United 
Nations. Only Russia violates Charter 
by subversion. Demand withdrawal—or 
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conformance. Maintain strong alliances 
outside the United Nations. 

Ninth. Protect U.S. lives and property 
everywhere in the world—Alger resolu- 
tion, House Concurrent Resolution 410. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, in calling 
for standby authority to order 150,000 
Ready Reserves to active duty, I believe 
the President is acting in accordance 
with the hard logic of reality, and in 
recognition of the serious international 
situation confronting the world today. 

The President’s request has also been 
made in the full awareness that his first 
responsibility and that of the Congress 
is to protect and defend the security of 
the United States and its people. I be- 
lieve that this authority, already ap- 
proved by the Senate, should be swiftly 
granted by this House. 

The Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
testimony before the Armed Services 
Committees of both Houses, have called 
the measure essential during the interim 
period that will obtain after the ad- 
journment of this Congress and the con- 
vening of the next. They have pointed 
to the need for a swift and flexible re- 
sponse to any crisis which might develop 
in which greater numbers of trained 
manpower would be required. They have 
stressed the fact that the authority re- 
quested would permit such response, 
short of those measures which would 
require the President to declare a na- 
tional emergency—an action which 
would involve the very gravest of con- 
siderations. 

I consider the statements and view- 
point of these Defense officials to be 
absolutely correct. I think the President 
needs this authority for the simple rea- 
son that while we are strong and power- 
ful, we must also have the good sense to 
recognize that situations could suddenly 
develop where it would be desirable to 
have additional ready strength with 
which to deal with aggression. We have 
only to cast our eyes around the world, 
from one trouble spot to another, to 
recognize that we are not dealing here 
with imaginary problems, but that we 
are instead dealing with an international 
situation of dangerous potential. 

In the face of such reality it is incon- 
ceivable that the Congress would re- 
fuse the President’s request—particularly 
in view of the importance assigned to it 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
leadership of the Department of De- 
fense. 

It needs to be stressed that enactment 
of Senate Joint Resolution 224 will not 
involve authority to call up those Re- 
serves who saw duty as a consequence 
of the Berlin situation a year ago. The 
language of the resolution specifically 
exempts these individuals, as indeed it 
should. 

Instead, the President would be pro- 
vided the authority to call no more than 
150,000 members of the Ready Reserve 
who did not see active service during the 
Berlin crisis, and to keep them on active 


duty for a period not to exceed 12 
months. 
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In this entire context, I believe we need 
to harken back to the callup of a year 
ago and to place it in perspective with 
the present proposal. There were diffi- 
culties and problems encountered in that 
partial mobilization, and many of them 
were serious. At the same time, the 
effect of the callup itself was to serve 
blunt notice on the Kremlin that this 
country was prepared to take vigorous 
action in the face of an aggressive chal- 
lenge and that this country was pre- 
pared to do even more should its security 
so require. 

I am among those who believe that the 
President’s decisive action of a year ago 
- played an important part in preventing 
the Berlin situation from reaching the 
explosion point. I believe that similar 
authority for the President to act to- 
day—should it become necessary—would 
have the same effect. 

The Reserve callup of 1961 was not 
the only factor of importance. It was 
the only part of a determined action 
program to expand the ready strengths 
of our military forces and to increase our 
total military posture. That program 
continues at the present time and the 
buildup of our military resources has 
been substantial. 

The Regular Army has been increased 
from 857,900 to 960,000—and the num- 
ber of combat operational divisions is 
now 16 instead of 11. In the same period 
the Navy has gone up from 627,100 to 
664,400, with appreciable increases in 
amphibious lift, combat ships and sup- 
port facilities. The Air Force is now at 
866,300—up from a pre-Berlin level of 
820,500. By the end of fiscal year 1963 
the Air Force will have increased its 
tactical fighter squadrons from 55 to 73. 
The Marine Corps has been increased 
from 176,900 to 190,000 and the Army 
Special Forces have been tripled in 
strength. 

All in all, the administration has con- 
tinued to expand our Military Establish- 
ment so as to increase and sustain our 
defense capability. About $8 billion 
more is being expended on these require- 
ments today than at the end of the 
previous administration. For the sums 
involved, we have seen decisive measures 
taken in every field, from Polaris and 
Minuteman missiles to the all-impor- 
tant area of advanced research and de- 
velopment to keep America abreast of 
the military needs of the future. 

Modernization of equipment continues 
and such important matters as greater 

air support for the Army has been given 
for this impetus. 

All of these actions, and it would take 
considerable time to discuss each of them 
in detail, have provided a tremendous 
increase in our Military Establishment’s 
capability since the Soviets precipitated 
the Berlin crisis. 

Granting all of this, and being thank- 
ful for it, the key point in the proposal 
for authority to call up 150,000 Reserves 
is simply that, with all the tremendous 
strength and resources at our disposal, 
the President and the military leader- 
ship of this country believe it necessary 
to have reserve manpower available as 
further insurance for our security. 
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I believe the reasons for such standby 
authority are compelling. They do not 
rule out the possibility of future neces- 
sary increases in our Active Armed 
Forces, but they do make plain that our 
Ready Reserves are essential to our de- 
fense, and that the President should not 
be hampered in any situation which 
might arise for calling them to active 
service. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor approval of House Joint Resolution 
876, embodying President Kennedy’s re- 
quest for authority to call up 150,000 
ready reservists. 

However, I think it should be obvious 
that this callup—even if made—would 
only be of limited military utility insofar 
as either the Cuban or the current 
Berlin crises are concerned, and that 
this request for authority to make the 
same is primarily a psychological and 
political gesture. 

It is of limited military utility because 
our standing Armed Forces should be 
sufficient to handle whatever problems 
may arise at Cuba, while the addition of 
even 150,000 men in support of the West- 
ern position in Berlin, if the volcano that 
is Berlin erupts, would seem a trivial bol- 
stering of our current strength, particu- 
larly when one considers the difficulty 
of such a holding operation. 

But—the President having asked for 
this authority—the Congress cannot do 
otherwise than provide it. Any other 
course might well be read in various 
parts of the world as an indication that 
the people of the United States are lack- 
ing in the resolution to do whatever is 
necessary in the cause of freedom. 

Iconsider that last year’s Reserve call- 
up in response to the then tense situa- 
tion at Berlin did demonstrate a firm- 
ness of purpose on our part. However, 
this sort of thing—no matter how often 
repeated—is no substitute for the 
soundly based, long-range strategic plan 
for thwarting Communist ambitions 
which we ought to have, but which ap- 
parently we do not have. 

I should hope that this gesture will 
not serve to close off responsible debate 
over the details of any such plan. I say 
this, among other reasons, because if any 
reservists are called up under the au- 
thority here requested, they—at the very 
least—are entitled to know the reason 
and the purpose of the sacrifice they will 
be called upon to make. 

Only a few days ago, a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House issued a report of its inquiry 
with respect to our Nation’s military re- 
serve posture. That report was openly 
critical of the numerous administrative 
shortcomings which accompanied last 
year’s callup. Of course, none of us 
needed any such report to be made aware 
of the fumbles, the inequities and the 
many outright errors that occurred 
during the 1961 “mobilization.” As a re- 
sult of countless constituent complaints, 
all of us are well aware that units were 
called up that were not really ready— 
insofar as training, unit strength, and 
equipment were concerned—and that 
the Defense Department’s system for 
selecting and assigning individual re- 
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servists as “fillers” in active duty units 
was extremely inefficient. 

We are now told that procedural cor- 
rections have been made, and that such 
things will not happen again. Let us 
hope not. Such incidents, when added 
to the fact that far too often last year’s 
reservists did not have enough to do to 
keep occupied and to have a feeling of 
contribution, have already caused a 
serious lowering of morale on the part 
of those who continue to participate in 
our vital reserve programs. 

But far more serious than this—at 
least in my judgment—was the signal 
lack of understanding on the part of 
many of last year’s reservists concerning 
the nature of their obligation, and an 
almost total lack of identification with 
the national interest. 

The question we heard most fre- 
quently was “Why me?” The situation 
got so bad that eventually the Defense 
Department felt called upon to issue its 
booklet bearing the title “Why Me,” in 
an effort to explain to the Army reserv- 
ists the reason for their service. How- 
ever, even this booklet which—pre- 
dictably—ended with the now-famous 
inaugural admonition: “Ask not what 
your country can do for you; ask what 
you can do for your country,” failed to 
answer the query: Why me? 

Why did it fail? Why are we, as Mem- 
bers of Congress, already receiving 
letters from reservists and their wives 
who might be affected by this proposed 
callup, once again asking, “Why me?” 

I can only speculate, of course, but I 
believe it is because the average Ameri- 
can citizen, of whom the average re- 
servist is probably typical, has developed 
a deep-seated suspicion that somehow, 
somewhere along the line, this Nation 
has managed to get rhetoric almost 
wholly confused with reality—and de- 
fensive reaction with determined reso- 
lution. 

If we, as a people, suspect that this 
Nation is no longer committed to the 
idea of victory, how can we expect a 
ready reservist to be? If we, as indi- 
vidual Americans, are no longer clear 
about the values for which this Nation 
stands—certain values which were once 
considered as being not negotiable—how 
can we ask a reservist’s wife to let her 
husband go forth in defense thereof? 

In short, while we can hope that ap- 
proval of this Presidential request will 
once again give Mr. Khrushchev reason 
to pause and consider the dangers of ad- 
venturism—a somewhat forlorn hope, I 
am afraid—this action still falls far 
short of the ultimate Presidential neces- 
sity: That of reassuring the American 
people that, when the chips are down, we 
will not flee our obligations in the false 
hope that we can thereby survive. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
support this resolution to authorize the 
President to increase and strengthen the 
Armed Forces of the United States in any 
crisis that may arise during the period 
when the Congress is not in session. 

The standby authority conferred by 
this resolution would exist only until 
February 28, 1963. ‘The resolution is 
specifically designed to provide standby 
authority while the Congress is out of 
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session and during a reasonable period 
overlapping the convening of a new 
Congress, 

I urge the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of Senate Joint Resolution 224, 
providing standby authority until Feb- 
ruary 28, 1963, to recall not more than 
150,000 members of the Ready Reserve 
to active duty for not more than 12 
months. The Secretary of Defense and 
the Chief of Staff have stated unequiv- 
ocally that the present crisis is the 
most serious that has confronted the Na- 
tion since Korea. This is the authority 
the President has requested, although 
many of us believe that a larger force 
might be more persuasive with the 
Soviets that we mean to defend Berlin 
at all costs; that any aggressive act on 
the part of Castro will meet our armed 
services in all its might. 

Of course, it is true that the President 
could call up or order members of the 
Ready Reserve to active duty involun- 
tarily if he proclaimed a national emer- 
gency. Our action today, Mr. Chair- 
man, will demonstrate our solidarity and 
determination of unity on the part of 
the executive and legislative branches to 
defend the interests of this Nation and 
the free world. 

Therefore, I will support the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
United States has recently been passing 
through a series of crises without paral- 
lel in our history. In Cuba, southeast 
Asia, Berlin, and several other critical 
areas, the security of the United States 
and the free world is threatened by Com- 
munist aggression. No one can safely 
predict when our country will be able 
to relax its posture of military prepared- 
ness. 

The answer to this question lies with 
the Communists. So far, Soviet aggres- 
sive tactics have given us no indication 
as to when the tension holding the world 
in a firm grip will be relaxed. Until such 
time as the security of the United States 
and the free world is assured, our coun- 
try must maintain its Armed Forces in a 
constant state of readiness to meet any 
challenge. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the resolu- 
tion we have under debate to give the 
President standby authority until Feb- 
ruary 28, 1963, to recall not more than 
150,000 members of the Ready Reserve 
to active duty for a period not to exceed 
12 months. 

This resolution will give the President 
the authority to meet any crisis that 
might result between now and the time 
the Congress reconvenes next year with- 
out the proclamation of a national em- 
ergency. Under existing law, the Presi- 
dent can mobilize as many as 1 million 
men, but to do so he must proclaim a 
national emergency or the Congress must 
find that a national emergency exists. 

The enactment of this resolution will 
clearly demonstrate to the world that the 
President, the Congress, and the Ameri- 
can people are united in a common deter- 
mination to meet whatever threat may 
arise to our national security. Notice 
will be served on Castro and Khrushchev 
that the United States does not intend 
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to let the Communist buildup in Cuba, 
Berlin, and southeast Asia become a 
threat to the security of the United 
States. 

I realize that if the President invokes 
the authority contained in this resolu- 
tion many thousands of our people again 
will experience the hardship resulting 
from their military service. Our Re- 
serves responded in a magnificent man- 
ner during the Berlin crisis, and we can 
be proud of the record they made. 

Although I strongly support the reso- 
lution we have under debate which au- 
thorizes recalling 150,000 of our reserv- 
ists to active duty, I feel, Mr. Chairman, 
that we cannot continue year after year 
to meet recurring threats to our national 
security by this method. We cannot con- 
tinue to disrupt the lives of our reserv- 
ists every year by calling several hundred 
thousand of them to active duty to meet 
a Communist-inspired crisis. If we con- 
tinue the practice, it will become increas- 
ingly difficult for our Nation to secure 
enough men to maintain an effective Re- 
serve Establishment. 

The only practical solution to the peo- 
ple is for the United States to strengthen 
our Regular Military Establishment so 
that we will be able to effectively meet 
situations the Communists might pro- 
voke in trouble spots throughout the 
world without disrupting the lives of our 
people through a recall of the Reserves. 
Our people believe in adequate defense 
and will support whatever increase is 
necessary in our Regular Military Es- 
tablishment to safeguard our national 
security. 

In the future, our Reserves should not 
be recalled to active duty unless a grave 
national crisis confronts the Nation and 
the President or the Congress has pro- 
claimed a state of national emergency. 
We can expect tensions in the world to 
increase rather than to diminish in the 
years that lie ahead. We are a peace- 
loving nation, and a large Military Es- 
tablishment is foreign to our way of life. 
The time has come, however, for the 
United States to face up to reality and 
create whatever Regular Military Forces 
are necessary to insure our survival. 

Enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 
224 seems to be an essential step for our 
country in the light of existing Com- 
munist threats to the free people of the 
world on many fronts. I shall, therefore, 
cast my vote in favor of the resolution 
with the earnest and fervent hope that 
circumstances will not require the exer- 
cise of the power vested in the President 
by the measure. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this resolution, and in its 
original form as it came out of the 
Armed Services Committee. I speak as 
a Reserve officer—still ready, who re- 
ported to active duty in late 1940 to “get 
my year over with,” as a young doctor. 
That year extended to over 742 years, 
but Uncle Sam owes me not one thing. 
It was a privilege to serve throughout 
and beyond World War II. I subse- 
quently was responsible for mobilizing 
and demobilizing over 2 million medical 
department personnel, as well as their 
assignments, budgets, and even subse- 
quent legislation for the Regular and 
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Reserve components. I am well aware 
of the problems of mobilization for call- 
ups. I favor this legislation because 
of the deleted colloquy on page 7132 of 
the Armed Services Committee hearings. 
It can now be said that therein was sum- 
marized three statements of the Secre- 
tary of Defense which answered all 10 
of the question I had prepared in 
advance of the hearings. I wish the 
Secretary of State the previous day had 
been as definite. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall vote for Senate Joint Res- 
olution 224 with some reluctance. I shall 
vote for it because in these perilous 
times I think it would not be in the best 
interest of the United States for the 
Congress to refuse authority to call Re- 
serves when requested by the President 
of the United States. My reluctance 
stems from doubt as to the wisdom of the 
request for this authority. In the first 
place, I am told that the President has 
ample authority to call Reserve Forces to 
active duty either in groups or as in- 
dividuals, by the declaration of an 
emergency. Certainly, no President 
would hesitate to declare an emergency 
if such indeed existed. 

The reason I doubt the wisdom of this 
request stems from the knowledge I pos- 
sess of the character and makeup of the 
Reserve Forces of the United States and 
its individual members. I am a Reserve 
officer myself, and a former member of 
the Arizona National Guard. I know of 
the dedication to the country and the 
military scrvices possessed by the offi- 
cers and enlisted men of these fine or- 
ganizations. However, I also know that 
fundamentally the members of these 
forces are civilians. They haye made 
themselves available to their country for 
use in time of emergency. To most of 
them an emergency means a shooting 
war, or the imminent threat thereof. 

Calling the Reserve Forces in the last 
Berlin crisis may have strengthened our 
hand in international relations. I have 
no way of knowing whether it did or 
whether it did not. I do know, however, 
that many Reserves looked upon this 
callup as a dangerous departure from the 
time-honored manner of using such Re- 
serve Forces. This manner of the use 
of Reserves causes every member of our 
Reserve components to feel uncertain as 
to his future in his civilian pursuits. 
While they would be perfectly willing 
to give up that future in the event of 
a real emergency, the great majority of 
them consider it an injustice to be re- 
quire to do so in any situation short of 
an all-out national emergency. 

My objection boils down to a funda- 
mental disagreement with the admini- 
stration on the manner in which the 
Reserve Forces should be utilized. In my 
opinion, to utilize them in the manner 
of last year, and in the manner which is 
contemplated by Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 224, is to weaken the morale of the 
individuals and units, and dilute the 
willingness of many fine people to serve 
their country in its Reserve Forces. In 
other words, by weakening the Reserves, 
I feel that this type of legislation weak- 
ens, rather than strengthens, our overall 
military strength in the long run. 
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It is my hope that the President will 
not find it necessary to call Reserves un- 
less we have a really serious national 
emergency. If further physical force is 
needed to meet with our international 
obligations over an extended period of 
time, I hope instead the Executive will 
ask an increase in the Regular Estab- 
lishment. To continue to proceed along 
the lines indicated by this legislation 
would, in my opinion, not be in accord- 
ance with our overall national interests. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
the United States and, indeed, the whole 
free world has reached a juncture where 
it must be decided whether we will con- 
tinue to permit international commu- 
nism to nibble away at those lands still 
free, or whether stronger, more force- 
ful positions will be adopted. It is evi- 
dent by his actions of a year ago and 
by his request for authorization for 
further partial mobilizations, that the 
President of the United States has de- 
cided what course must be taken if we 
are to secure the freedoms we all cherish. 

In seeking interim authorization for 
a possible further recall of military Re- 
serve forces, the President, in effect, is 
asking Congress to support his policies 
of more forceful, more positive answers 
to Communist aggression. There is no 
denying that the recall of National 
Guardsmen and reservists a year ago 
had a deterring effect on communism. I 
need not remind you that there was an 
easing off of the crisis in Berlin, even 
before the first division was mobilized, 
the first air National Guard squadron 
deployed to Europe, or the first Naval 
Reserve vessel put to sea. 

Unfortunately, we are in a cold. war 
where we must be prepared to quickly 
bolster our defenses—to flex our mus- 
cles—by calling up the military Reserve. 
The purpose of this is to show Mr. 
Khrushchev and the rest of the world 
that we are now prepared to back up 
our words with action, if necessary. We 
all learned long ago that the Communists 
respect only force. They are no re- 
spectors of mere words. 

We all know that to employ our Re- 
serve forces to achieve foreign policy 
objectives, which is what we did 1 year 
ago, and what the President feels may be 
necessary to do again, works a very great 
hardship on the National Guardsmen 
and reservists. The future of our coun- 
try is the responsibility of every citizen, 
although as in wars gone by the burden 
descends on a very few and yet in a de- 
mocracy there is no other way if our 
country is to remain free. But, I am 
confident that our citizens who serve in 
those forces recognize that these sacri- 
fices must be made from time to time to 
keep our honor, and the peace. 

As the military threat of communism 
draws closer to our own shores, the need 
for positive, courageous, and forceful 
positions becomes more urgent. The 
President, who has access to greater in- 
telligence than do we, has stated that 
these are perilous times. The Congress 
has never failed to support a President 
in time of grave crisis. I am confident 
we will not now deny the President the 
support he is seeking in this legisla- 
tion, for to do so would mean that we 
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choose the faltering path of indecision 
rather than the high road to positive 
actions and a more determined stand 
on the line where freedom is now drawn. 

It is an action that is necessary if 
we are to prevent a Communist adven- 
ture that could stumble into a major 
war. It is an action that is necessary 
if we are to discourage a Communist 
Cuba from becoming a breeding ground 
for a Soviet Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I voted 
with reluctance for the bill authorizing 
the President to call up 150,000 reservists 
for military service. 

Certainly our defense posture must be 
as strong as possible, but for several 
reasons I question whether this move by 
the President, if he does issue a call for 
more reservists, will turn out to be a 
good one. There is no question but that 
it could be. My question is, Will it be? 

I ask the question against the back- 
ground of events last year, when the 
Congress gave similar authorization to 
the President. Then we saw the same 
appeal to the people and to the Congress. 
We gave the President what he wanted. 

Whatever salutary effect might have 
been created was negated by the admin- 
istration’s vacillating policy in Berlin 
and elsewhere. Thousands of American 
families found their lives disrupted for 
many, many months because of the call 
to duty—a call that left many of the 
called-up reservists sitting around 
twiddling their thumbs in the service 
while valuable months were torn out of 
their civilian careers. 

Second, I question the value to our 
Nation’s morale, a most vital factor in 
national strength, of a policy that creates 
the disruption I have described and 
accomplishes so little. 

In the debate today, the administra- 
tion’s leadership in the House flatly 
stated that they did not really expect 
to call up the reservists, that it was 
entirely a psychological move. 

Now, either we need to call up the 
reservists or we do not. If this resolu- 
tion is designed to psychologically 
frighten Mr. Khrushchev it is born of 
ignorance and naivete. 

I do not believe the function of our 
Reserve Forces to be that of a yo-yo in 
some mythical game of alleged psycho- 
logical paperwaving. I question the 
psychological reaction among our people 
who find a terrific call to duty suddenly 
made to them one day, and who months 
later find the whole thing negated by 
failure of policy at top-leadership level. 
It would be all right if decision were 
evident—that these fine Americans were 
making a great sacrifice that truly 
scared the living daylights out of the 
Kremlin, if Mr. Khrushchev and his 
comrades in international crime and 
terror were made to feel Uncle Sam 
meant business, 

If the President continues with the 
illusion that he can frighten the Krem- 
lin with resolutions followed by inaction, 
I would draw his attention to the old 
fable of the little boy who cried, “Wolf, 
wolf,” once too often, and when the 
crisis really came, no one paid any at- 
tention. 
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If the President really wants an ef- 
fective weapon in dealing with the 
Kremlin, then I suggest that tomorrow 
he fire from his entourage of advisers 
the Rostows, the George Balls, the 
Schlesingers, and others who prattle 
endlessly about “accommodation” with 
Khrushchev and who abhor the use of 
ae word “victory” as being too militaris- 

é 

The reservists, by their very training, 
are fighting men. When they are called 
to the colors they respond with but one 
goal in mind—victory. It is long past 
time for the President to reverse his 
policy of accommodation. The present 
indecision and vacillation can only give 
encouragement to thoughts of aggres- 
sion on the part of the Communist world. 
Historically, indecision and weakness 
lead to war. 

Let us take up the cudgels for a real 
and lasting peace which can only come 
with a determination on the part of the 
free world to stand firm and unleash an 
all-out psychological and economic of- 
fensive against the Communist-held ter- 
pipe including the Soviet Union it- 
self. 

Call up the Reserves, if we must. Ex- 
tend the term of service, if necessary. 
But, in the name of freedom, let us quit 
deceiving ourselves and feeding the ap- 
petite of the Communist forces by paper 
shufling and endless theorizing, which 
so far have constituted primarily an eva- 
sion of leadership responsibility. 

On this issue today, I must give the 
President the benefit of the doubt and 
acquiesce in his request. I sincerely 
hope and pray that this time he has de- 
termined to support the action inherent 
in this resolution with a proper revision 
of foreign policy so that the sacrifices 
he may call for again will not be made in 
vain. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read the resolution for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, until Febru- 
ary 28, 1963, the President may, without the 
consent of the persons concerned, order any 
unit, or any member, of the Ready Reserve 
of an armed force to active duty for not 
more than twelve consecutive months. How- 
ever, not more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand members of the Ready Reserve 
may be on active duty (other than for 
training), without their consent, under this 
section at any one time. 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. (After counting) 70 Members 
are present, not a quorum. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 246] 
Abbitt Blitch Celler 
Anfuso Bolling Cohelan 
Aspinall Bolton Curtis, Mass 
pet a Broedin 82 

r ames C, 
Bass, NH. Bromweil Davis, Tenn 
Blatnik Buckley Denton 


Diggs McDonough Scherer 
Dominick McDowell Schwengel 
Dooley McIntire Scranton 
Fino McSween Seeley-Brown 
Fountain Macdonald Short 
Garland Martin, Nebr. Smith, Miss 
Goodell Meader Springer 
Grant O'Brien, Il. Thompson, La. 
Hagen, Calif. O'Hara, Mich. Thompson, N.J 
Harrison, Va. Passman Udall 

Harvey, Ind Pilcher Ullman 

Hays Powell Weis 
Hiestand Quie Whalley 
Hoffman, Mich. Rains Widnall 
Kearns Reece Willis 

Kee Reifel Wilson, Ind 
King, Utah Rivers, Alaska Yates 
Kluczynski Roosevelt Zelenko 
Kowalski Ryan, Mich. 

Landrum Saund 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gary, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration Senate 
Joint Resolution 224, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 357 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Clerk had read the first section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk had read 
the first section. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Ford. On page 1, line 
6, after the words “Ready Reserve” strike 
out “of an Armed Force” and insert “of the 
Air Force and the Navy.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
very simple, but I believe sound amend- 
ment. Under the resolution before us 
the President, through the Secretary of 
Defense, could call any member of the 
Regular Reserves of the Armed Forces, 
except those that have just recently 
served under the legislation we passed 
last year. My amendment restricts the 
right to recall reservists to the Air Force 
and the Navy. I believe, based upon the 
testimony of the Secretary of Defense 
before this committee, this is a fully 
justifiable position. 

If the Members will turn to page 7138 
of the hearings, they will find the fol- 
lowing: 

The Air Force is undergoing, but has not 
completed—and this I think is critical in 
connection with the proposed resolution— 
an increase of about 35 percent in their 
tactical fighter squadrons. 

No amount of increase in selective service 
today would accelerate the combat readiness 
or availability of the additional squadrons 
that are being activated and trained. At 
least until that date when they will be 
combat ready, the type of authority we are 
requesting can be of great value to us in 


the face of some of the situations we face 
for the future. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FORD. I do not have very much 
time, but I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. I would call to the 
Committee’s attention that that is 
merely an example wherein the Secretary 
was illustrating as to what type of call 
would be made. 

Mr. FORD. If the Members of the 
Committee will turn to page 7109 of the 
testimony which was given by Secretary 
McNamara, they will find this: 

In the case of the Air Force, we have a 
different problem. We are expanding the 
number of tactical fighter squadrons by 
about 35 percent. 

Many of the new squadrons are in the 
process of organization. They are not yet 
operational. 


He is inferring that because they are 
not operational he may be required to 
depend on the Reserves to fill the breach 
in the interim. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Members of the 
Committee will turn to page 7120 of the 
hearings, they will find the following: 

Secretary McNamara. And most of the dis- 
cussion this morning was associated with an 
increase in the Army personnel. That is 
low on our priority list at the moment. It is 
the air power, above all else, that we need 
to increase. 


Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. McNamara, went on to say as 
follows: 

And I am not foreclosing an increase in 
Army standing forces. But I think that this 
is a lesser priority than some of the other 


actions we have discussed with the commit- 
tee and are considering. 


If the Members of the Committee will 
turn to page 7118 of the hearings, there 
is the following by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]: 

Now, that naturally raises this question: 
If we had 1,055,000 men, as the Army has 
previously recommended, would you then 
desire the authority to call up Reserve units? 


This was a question asked by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 
Mr. McNamara replied: 


Yes. Yes. Absolutely. Absolutely. 


In other words, even if he had 1,055,- 
000 men, rather than 960,000 in the Ac- 
tive Army now, he would want the au- 
thority to recall reservists for the Air 
Force Reserve and National Guard and 
the Navy Reserve. This is the fact. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not need under 
the McNamara proposal authority to call 
up Army National Guard or Army Re- 
serve units, but the Defense Department 
does need authority to call up Air Force 
reservists and some Navy reservists. 

I have looked at some of the censored 
testimony given in executive session to 
this committee, and if Members could 
look at that testimony they would find 
without any question, without any 
qualification, that the Defense Depart- 
ment is only thinking in terms of Air 
Force and Navy reservists. For that 
reason I believe we should limit the au- 
thority to permit the callup of such re- 
servists without the declaration of an 
emergency. If the President wants to go 
to a general mobilization, he can still 
do it by simply declaring a state of 
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emergency, and this will permit him to 
call up all Ready Reserves, approximate- 
ly 1 million in number. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 
I sincerely trust the facts will be suffi- 
cient to enable every Member to conclude 
that the amendment should be over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

What are the facts? This bill applies 
to the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and 
the Marines. The gentleman from 
Michigan has sought to limit the call of 
the 150,000 reservists to only two groups 
of the Defense Establishment, the Air 
Force and the Navy. The instances to 
which he referred, quoting the Secretary, 
were examples set out by the Secretary 
where it may be necessary, on account of 
unpredictable circumstances, to call up 
these specialists from the Air Force and 
from the Navy. In response to a question 
that I raised, “Mr. Secretary, if you had 
1.2 million men in the Active Forces, 
would that warrant passing a resolution 
providing for 150,000 reservists?” and he 
said Les.“ And why? Because, as Mr. 
Ford quoted Mr. McNamara, the crisis is 
more critical today than at any time 
since Korea. All you have to do is read 
this testimony and you will be convinced. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. As I understand, the 
gentleman from Michigan says that the 
President already has the authority to 
call up these men. If that be true 

Mr. VINSON. That was not his 
amendment. 

Mr. COLMER, I understood it was. 

Mr. VINSON. His amendment is to 
confine these 150,000 to two services. He 
is therefore attempting to prevent any 
possible use of Army Reserve personnel. 
the gentleman let me complete my ques- 
tion. If I understood the gentleman cor- 
rectly, he said the President already had 
that authority. 

Mr. VINSON. The President does not 
have such authority. 

Mr. COLMER. Assuming he does 
have it, then the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would only weaken the resolution, 
which is largely for psychological effect, 
anyway. 

Mr. VINSON. But the President does 
not have it, in the first instance. He 
does not have the authority to call re- 
servists unless we pass this resolution, or 
unless he declares a national emergency. 
But I want the Committee to understand 
that if they approve this amendment it 
means that the Army Reserves cannot 
be used under this authority. We know 
it is essential to have Army Reservists 
available to fill out possible logistic re- 
quirements of the last two divisions 
which have recently been organized in 
the Active Army recently. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Committee to 
vote down this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. I offer an 
— o; Chairman, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp: Page 1, 
line 8, after “more than”, strike out “one 
hundred fifty thousand” and insert “one mil- 
lion”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, do I 
understand that the 5-minute limitation 
to each side applies to this amendment, 
as well? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, it does not. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes, 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forn], and 5 minutes to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object—what is going on 
here? 

Mr. VINSON. Let us get these two 
amendments out of the way and we can 
get on to something else. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman in- 
tend to circumscribe debate on the rest 
of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, is this same 
procedure to be followed with respect to 
all subsequent amendments? 

Mr. VINSON. No. Just let us get 
these two out of the way; in deference to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan, who is so persuasive, I want the 
House to get the benefit of his logic 
quickly and get through with that busi- 
ness and on to the rest of it. 

Mr. GUBSER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, would the gentle- 
man make that 15 minutes so a few of the 
rest of us can speak? 

Mr. VINSON. All right, I will make it 
15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man of this great Committee on Armed 
Services has practically made the speech 
I intended to make here in arguing 
against the amendment I previously 
offered. 

Mr. VINSON. I have another one. 

Mr. FORD. I wish I had an advance 
copy of the argument he used in opposi- 
tion to the last amendment. His argu- 
ment there was that my amendment was 
too restrictive, it was too limited, that it 
would hamstring the execution of this 
policy because I was going to restrict it 
to the callup of Air Force and Navy 
reservists. 

I repeat again as I said before, this 
was all that the Secretary of Defense in- 
dicated he really needed. However, if it 
was too restricted, then Congress should 
give the President the kind of authority 
that will really impress Mr. Khrushchev, 
the right to recall 1 million reservists, 
without an emergency proclamation, ex- 
cluding those who served in the last re- 
call, from August of 1961 until September 
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or thereabouts of 1962. If you really 
want to make Mr. Khrushchev believe 
that we mean business, then we ought to 
give to our President the full authority 
to recall up to 1 million men, excluding 
those who recently served. This would 
give the President a real stick to shake in 
the face of Mr. Khrushchey. The mili- 
tary and psychological impact will be 
effective. One million reservists, rather 
than 150,000, will add real significance 
to our effort on the floor of the House 
today. 

I want it clearly understood that this 
amendment does not include any 
reservists who served in the last year, 
who were recalled in 1961 and who are 
being let out in 1962, This amendment 
simply increases the power that the 
President can use without the declara- 
tion of an emergency by the President. 
If we want to show strength and 
solidarity, this is the way to do it. 

The Secretary of Defense in his testi- 
mony before the committee raised ques- 
tions about the desirability of a proc- 
lamation of a national energency. He 
did not think the President wanted to 
make a declaration of emergency as he 
can under existing law because of cer- 
tain powers that would fall as a con- 
sequence to the Chief Executive. As 
a result I am willing to give him the au- 
thority to call up approximately one mil- 
lion reservists without the declaration 
of an emergency. In this crisis, the 
worst in 15 years, President Kennedy 
probably needs more flexibility and more 
authority. Therefore, I sincerely hope 
and trust that the amendment will be 
approved. 

In conclusion we should reread the 
fine arguments given by my friend from 
Georgia a few minutes ago. This should 
convince you beyond any doubt that this 
is a good amendment. What I have 
added as a footnote I hope will convince 
you of the merits of the legislation, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment to au- 
thorize the calling up of 1 million 
reservists. 

Let me briefly say this. Who controls 
the Reserve? The Congress of the 
United States controls the Reserve. Who 
can say how many reservists can be 
called up except under a national emer- 
gency? ‘The Congress of the United 
States. Here the gentleman from Michi- 
gan is asking the Congress to surrender 
the control and management of the Re- 
serve manpower of this country and vest 
that control and management in the 
Commander in Chief when the Com- 
mander in Chief has not even asked for 
it and does not even want it. I believe 
in the Congress meeting its responsibili- 
ties and I believe in keeping in our cus- 
tody and our control over the National 
Guard and the Reserves. So much for 
that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Members of the House have just 
heard the ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Appropriations trying 
to impose seven times more Reserve per- 
sonnel on the Secretary of Defense than 
he wants. I am wondering if that is the 
way the gentleman analyzes and writes 
up appropriation bills? He is trying to 
provide the Defense Department with 
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seven times more Reserve personnel de- 
spite the fact that the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff says they do not 
need them. The Secretary of the Army 
Says they do not need them. The Presi- 
dent says we do not need them. Here 
this distinguished Member from Michi- 
gan who is so careful about following the 
logic of the Department of Defense and 
the Secretary of Defense comes in now 
saying, “We will disregard all of that. I 
want to give you a million men—seven 
times more.” And what happens? That 
will hang over the head of every reservist 
in America from now until the 28th day 
of February. In every family in America 
where a reservist is a member of that 
family, they will say that the President 
has the right because of an amendment 
by Mr. Forp, to take me into the service 
whether he needs me or not. 

Mr. Chairman, it just shows how far 
some brilliant, learned men can go when 
they get excited. 

I ask that this amendment be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I again 
call attention to the hearings held by 
the House Armed Services Committee 
wherein only 11 days ago the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. McNamara, said to the 
committee: 

The potential need for a callup of Reserve 
Forces to meet the military requirements 
similar to those imposed upon us a year ago 
has been considerably reduced. 

Our conventional capability has been 
greatly enhanced during that period by the 
addition of five Army combat divisions, 
bringing our total to 16. 


Now I want somebody before this 
debate is over to tell me on what basis 
the Secretary of Defense made this state- 
ment 11 days ago and why there is 
the insistence today on calling up and 
tearing out of their homes 150,000 re- 
servists. At this time I also want to 
call attention to the business of using 
military men in civilian type jobs. We 
have today, on the admission of the De- 
partment of Defense before our Man- 
power Utilization Subcommittee 13,000 
to 15,000 military personnel in jobs that 
ought to be filled by civilians. Let me 
say to the gentleman, from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], that only today I was told by a 
reliable source that at Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base 50 Air Force men 
will be moved in immediately for the job 
of housing maintenance for service per- 
sonnel—jobs that could and should be 
filled by civilians at less cost to the Gov- 
ernment than military personnel. 

For years we have noted thousands of 
ablebodied military men, performing 
work that can be and has been over the 
years successfully done by civilian per- 
sonnel. Our observations came from 
trips of investigators to military bases, 
from witnesses before the subcommittee, 
and from records furnished by the Pen- 
tagon to our subcommittee. 

We have today in America thousands 
of young men in uniform serving as 
chauffeurs, laying brick, operating 
mimeograph machines, writing histories, 
drawing charts and dozens of other jobs 
common to our civilian economy. 
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Defense Department officials often de- 
fend this course of action as necessary 
to rotate military personnel from for- 
eign assignments or from aboard ships. 
A certain amount of rotation is neces- 
sary. Likewise, there should be justified 
and meaningful work to be performed in 
continental United States for those 
rotated home. Detailed analysis of the 
frequency of rotation and of the size 
of the rotation base frequently raise large 
questions. Both the frequency and the 
number of jobs in the United States 
reserved for the people being rotated 
often appear excessive. 

Recently the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense completed a study of jobs 
being performed by military people. It 
was the opinion of the Military Depart- 
ments that 15,000 active duty military 
were in jobs that nearly the same num- 
ber of civilians could and should fill. 
This means real dollar savings if the 
Government executes the program. 

The subcommittee in August 1961, took 
a position with the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower. Again last 
week the gentleman from Georgia, 
Chairman James C. Davis wrote the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget call- 
ing for his cooperation to assist the 
Secretary of Defense in implementing 
this recent Defense Department study. 

Most people misunderstand our mili- 
tary strength. The total number of 
people on active military duty is one 
thing and vastly different is the number 
of military personnel in the combat 
forces—aboard ships, flying planes, and 
in operation-ready divisions. This is a 
subject easily confused by the waving 
of the flag. 

I would like someone to tell me when 
this business of using combat personnel 
in civilian-type jobs is going to cease. 

Mr. VINSON. I would say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that a subcommittee 
headed by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Price] went into that subject. We 
find ourselves in complete accord with 
the views the gentleman from Iowa is 
advancing today. 

Mr. GROSS. They why is not some- 
thing done about it? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman must 
remember that we do not have the power 
of the Executive. We are legislators. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope that if there is 
another call for reserves by the President 
as there was last year that these men 
will have more important duties than 
opening beer cans in service clubs and 
pulling weeds on service golf courses. 

Mr. Speaker, in extension and sub- 
stantiation of my remarks on the sub- 
ject of using combat troops for jobs that 
ought to be performed by civilians in 
support of the defense effort, I submit 
two letters by the distinguished and able 
chairman of the Manpower Utilization 
Subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Georgia, the Honorable James C. Davis. 
These letters follow: 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTI- 
LIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 


September 8, 1962. 
Hon. Davm E. BELL, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mn. BELL: The members of the Sub- 
committee on Manpower Utilization of the 
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House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service have, over the years, repeatedly ques- 
tioned the Defense Department’s practice of 
using combat-qualified military personnel in 
civilian-type jobs. 

During the Berlin buildup in 1961 we called 
the attention of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower to the callup of re- 
servists and National Guardsmen for active 
duty, when at the same time it was esti- 
mated that there were already on active duty 
thousands of young men operating mimeo- 
graph machines, laying brick, writing his- 
tories, drawing charts and performing dozens 
of other jobs common to our civilian econ- 
omy. These kinds of jobs have been effi- 
ciently performed for many years by civilian 
Government employees and at less cost to the 
taxpayer. For your information a copy of 
that letter is attached. 

During our public hearings this spring and 
almost weekly since that time we have dis- 
cussed with management officials in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and in 
the three military departments many such 
cases. Some of these were noted during staff 
visits to Department of Defense field activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Bell, I understand that the Secretary 
of Defense has already or is soon to complete 
a study that bears out our contention, to wit: 
there are thousands of active duty military 
personnel currently filling civilian type jobs. 
Preliminary figures, it is understood, show 
about 15,000 such jobs could be converted at 
an annual savings of considerable magnitude. 

In the interest of economy and of improved 
effectiveness of our combat effort the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee urge that you use 
your office to assist in implementing the 
findings of this study. 

With continued best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
James C. Davis, 
Chairman. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTI- 
LIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Posr OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
August 7, 1961. 
Hon. CARLISLE P. RUNGE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower), 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: In our recognition 
of the necessity for a strong and effective 
military force of able-bodied and experienced 
men, the members of this subcommittee have 
asked that I emphasize again to you our in- 
terest in the improved utilization of those 
people, both civilian and military, who are 
backing up our combat forces. And, un- 
doubtedly one of the most important aspects 
of this utilization problem facing the De- 
fense Department today relates to the use 
of able-bodied military men in support of 
civilian-type jobs that can be handled by 
the less physically fit. 

We raised this latter point, along with sey- 
eral other manpower utilization items, in a 
March 20, 1961, letter to the newly appointed 
Secretary of Defense, Hon. Robert S. McNa- 
mara. 

“The subcommittee considers a reduction 
of civilian employees in the military depart- 
ments as laudatory so long as we do not sac- 
rifice our combat potential by replacing civil- 
ian employees in support-type jobs with 
military personnel or that we do not use 
contractor employees merely to escape the 
civilian personnel ceilings and the Govern- 
ment’s classified grade structure.” 

In recent months our subcommittee has 
reviewed the manpower management pro- 

in several support-type field activities 
in the military departments. Among other 
items, we noted in all the activities a larger 
number of military personnel on board than 
was authorized by the staffing patterns; 
whereas, generally, the reverse was true of 
civilian mnel. We do not necessarily 
hold from this that combat-qualified mili- 
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tary men are replacing career civilian em- 
ployees. 

However, the subcommittee in recent 
months has received many specific examples 
that would tend to bear this out. For ex- 
ample, the Air Force Logistics Command 
has a program which will displace several 
hundred experienced career civilians with 
military personnel in its depots’ base and 
transient maintenance units. At March Air 
Force Base, airmen are replacing civilian 
electricians, carpenters, painters, etc. Civil- 
ian busdrivers at Fort Dix have been re- 
placed by enlisted men. The number of 
civilian quality control inspectors at Army’s 
Redstone Arsenal is being reduced. A re- 
organization of the Inspector General func- 
tion in Air Force is resulting in a require- 
ment for more Air Force officers and for fewer 
experienced civilians. And, the Army has 
now adopted a policy of using its officers in 
place of civilian historians to write the 
medical history of World War II. 

Several of these examples haye been 
brought to the attention of manpower man- 
agement officials in the Defense Department, 
with the result that we have received jus- 
tifications for the use of military people in 
support jobs based on such conditions as in- 
adequate civilian ceilings, career develop- 
ment, and an adequate rotation base. 

Mr. Secretary, at this time we are not 
necessarily requesting new or additional jus- 
tifications for the examples listed above, even 
though we are glad to receive whatever ma- 
terials you may wish to submit. However, 
we are bringing cases, such as these, to your 
attention so as to emphasize the following 
points. 

On several occasions the Members have 
been told, by other than Defense manage- 
ment officials, that the Department's policies 
and procedures relating to the civilian-mili- 
tary job relationship need pointing up and 
require tighter policing. 

The members of the subcommittee believe 
that a series of intensive functional studies 
at the grassroots of Defense activities would 
yield considerable manpower and dollar sav- 
ings. Realistic and sincere reviews of func- 
tions in the military departments, based on 
the experiences we have noted throughout 
the Federal Government, would probably re- 
veal obsolete and nonessential programs and 
procedures and also point the way to elim- 
inate duplications and overlap of effort be- 
tween as well as within the departments. 

More experienced military manpower to 
bolster our combat forces and the greater use 
of career civilians in support jobs would 
certainly appear to warrant the utmost con- 
cern and effort of all hands. 

Knowing of your concern you may have 
already made plans to move ahead in this 
and other related manpower areas. The sub- 
committee members consider an effective 
manpower utilization program most impor- 
tant and vital in the defense posture of our 
country and will look forward to hearing of 
your plans and progress. 

With best wishes and appreciation for 
your continued cooperation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMEs C. Davis, 
Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Gusser]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] for a unanimous-censent request. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, the 
term “national defense” has been used, 
in my judgment, to cover any number of 
a multitude of sins and errors of com- 
mission and omission. Whenever there 
is a wasteful practice—just say it is in 
the interest of national defense and 
everyone is supposed to stand back at 
a respectable distance. This has been 
happening for years. The latest request 
for authority to call up 150,000 Reserves 
is, in my opinion, such a practice and I 
am opposed to it. We have approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 men in the Armed 
Forces and spend almost $50 billion on 
defense. It is merely a grandstand play 
to seek authority to disrupt the lives of 
150,000 men to engage in sham battles. 
The situation in Berlin is worse today 
than it was when the President issued 
the call last year. Yet the men were let 
out approximately 6 weeks early. 

There is no logic to this call but the 
publicity value is tremendous. Who 
honestly believes we would only need 
150,000 more men in case of trouble with 
Cuba? Who honestly believes we will 
do anything about Cuba anyway? I felt 
that the last callup was a pump-priming 
excuse to pour another billion dollars or 
so into the economy and not because of 
any imminent need. Men who were 
trained as missile experts constructed 
sidewalks in Texas, Air Force ground 
crews did KP duty, and so forth. It is 
generally conceded from top to bottom 
that the last callup was a mess. We 
have already been assured there will be 
no callup in 1962, so why give the Presi- 
dent the authority? 

The continued use of Presidential au- 
thority on a crisis-to-crisis basis like a 
Yo-yo when political rather than real 
military considerations are involved will, 
in my opinion, destroy the State and Na- 
tional Reserve system. 

The sneaker in the bill is the request 
for additional authority to extend the 
enlistments of our men in the Armed 
Forces by 1 year. Ask the question “How 
many of our allies or friends on whom 
we have lavished billions of dollars in 
foreign aid are calling up their reserves 
or even offering to help, for that matter?” 
What about the United Nations? What 
is it doing—is it treating this situation 
as if it were an emergency? We all know 
the answer. Many so-called friends are 
using their merchant ships to feed the 
Castro arsenal weapons and supplies. 

Our own inept State Department 
should give us the answer to why this so- 
called emergency is a mere figment of 
President Kennedy’s political imagina- 
tion. Chester Bowles and his cohorts are 
trying to block the maritime workers’ 
effort to stop materiel shipments to Cuba. 
The State Department weaklings are say- 
ing flatly that any talk of action against 
Cuba or even treating this sad affair as 
an emergency will inflame Latin and 
South America. The State Department 
hasn't heard of any emergency. What 
is the President talking about? We all 
know there is an emergency but it is the 
no-win policy of our State Department 
and not the need for 150,000 Reserves. 

We have already euchred ourselves in 
the international power play of the So- 
viet Union and the bluff of a Reserve call- 
up is meaningless. With all of the com- 
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plaints I had about Ike, he didn’t do two 
things which are fatal when dealing with 
the men of the Kremlin: he didn’t talk 
bigger than he was willing to act and he 
didn’t start things he wasn’t willing to 
finish. We have done both. The calling 
up of another 150,000 reserves and mak- 
ing a mess of it like we did last year isn’t 
going to improve our international posi- 
tion one iota. It is a change of policy 
and a determination to stop playing 
the international sucker that is needed— 
not disrupting the lives of 150,000 men 
and their families. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALGER: On page 
1, strike out lines 3 to 9, and on page 2, 
strike lines 1 and 2, and on page 2, line 16, 
strike “Sec. 3” and insert “Sec. 2”. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VINSON. Is the 
amending the whole bill? 

Mr. ALGER. I am amending section 
1 of the bill. It is not numbered as the 
Clerk read. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman’s 
amendment is to section 2. That sec- 
tion has not been read. We are on sec- 
tion 1. The gentleman’s amendment 
will be germane to section 1. Section 2 
has not been read. 

Mr. ALGER. I will limit my amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, to section 1, elim- 
inating the calling up of 150,000 men. 
The other amendment was simply to re- 
number paragraph numbers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
again report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, strike out lines 3 through 9, 
and on page 2, strike lines 1 and 2. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to permit me to make 
an inquiry? 

Mr. ALGER, I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the resolution be considered as read, 
printed in the Recor at this point, and 
open to amendment at any point in the 
resolution, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, until February 28, 1963, the 
President may authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to extend enlistments, appoint- 
ments, periods of active duty, periods of 
active duty for training, periods of ob- 
ligated service or other military status, in 
any component of an armed force or in the 
National Guard that expire before February 
28, 1963, for not more than twelve months. 
However, if the enlistment of a member of 
the Ready Reserve who is ordered to active 
duty under the first section of this Act would 
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expire after February 28, 1963, but before 
he has served the entire period for which 
he was so ordered to active duty, his en- 
listment may be extended until the last day 
of that period. 

Sec. 3. No member of the Ready Reserve 
who was involuntarily ordered to active duty 
or whose period of active duty was extended 
under the Act of August 1, 1961, Public Law 
87-117 (75 Stat. 242), may be involuntarily 
ordered to active duty under this Act. 


Mr. ALGER. I thank the Chairman 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the other alter- 
native. The facts of the situation show 
that, while 150,000 men is hardly a siz- 
able force when compared with 2,700,000 
now in active duty, the calling up of the 
reservists is not the heart of this resolu- 
tion; rather, House Joint Resolution 224, 
the guts of the bill, is the extension of the 
period of duty of those in service for a 
year's time if the President decides the 
situation in the world demands this at a 
time when we are adjourned and in the 
following months. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the House the statement on page 7105 of 
the hearings. There Secretary McNa- 
mara points out that the potential need 
for a callup of Reserve Forces to meet 
the military requirements similar to 
those imposed upon us a year ago has 
been considerably reduced. 

He states that our conventional capa- 
bility has been greatly enhanced during 
that period by the addition of five Army 
combat divisions. These views contra- 
dict the need for the callup of 150,000 
reservists. 

Then, if you please, going to the report, 
pages 2 and 3, there is reference to the 
greatly increased strength of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, and the Air 
Force. These increases make a total 
strength of the Armed Forces now of 
2,683,100 as compared to the pre-Berlin 
1961 total of 2,493,000, and the Secre- 
tary himself says our conventional capa- 
bility has been greatly enhanced. Again, 
less reason for the callup now of re- 
serves. 

More than that, this does relate to the 
Cuban situation. We know this, and yet 
we are not being told the whole story. 

Now I call your attention to the testi- 
mony of the President himself when he 
referred to the calling of reserves in his 
press conference. Discussing the Cuban 
situation, he directly related the Re- 
serves to the Cuban situation when he 
said he would ask Congress to call up the 
Reserve Forces. 

I do not think that calling up reserves 
is the right answer to Cuba, and I do not 
think anybody else does either. We have 
2,700,000 men under arms, and we do 
not need 150,000 more at this time. Re- 
servists in Texas were called once before. 
We do not mind serving when the need 
is there, but we found what a mistake 
the last callup was. Have we forgotten 
that men were uprooted from their fam- 
ilies and their places of business, and we 
will now do it again? 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, our President, 
no longer than 3 days ago, with 
great pride, recounted how the tide of 
foreign affairs has been reversed since 
he and his administration took over. So 
much so, he said, “in the months since 
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that tide has been reversed and we have 
taken initiatives in many parts of the 
world from Vietnam to Berlin. Castro, 
reduced to a state of desperation, has 
invited Soviet help, and thereby sealed 
his own doom in South America and ul- 
timately in Cuba itself.” 

The President contradicts reality, 
the facts, and his own advisers. 

Secretary McNamara declared that 
this is the greatest crisis in history now 
facing us. Yet our President 3 days 
ago said the tide had been reversed. 
This is going to be tough to explain back 
home. 

I suggest that we do the right thing 
by extending for a year the time the 
President can keep men in the Service, 
as he sees fit, but not unnecessarily call 
up 150,000 men and disrupt that many 
families and businesses. Let’s delete 
that portion of the bill related to the 
callup of the 150,000 reservists. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Chairman, the House just voted 
down an amendment which would have 
limited this authority to Reserves of the 
Air Force and Navy. The House has 
therefore indicated by their vote that 
this authority to recall reserves should 
extend to all of the Reserve components. 
Here is a gentleman from Texas who 
says “Do not call up any individuals. 
All you ought to do is just merely ex- 
tend the time of enlistment, from now 
until March.” 

Let us keep this in mind. We hope it 
will not be necessary to use this au- 
thority during the coming 5 months. 
If anything would happen between now 
and March and the Congress failed to 
act, we might be in a very serious situa- 
tion. In all probability not one of these 
reservists will ever be called up under 
this authority. But before we leave here 
for the fall vacation, let us give the 
President the authority to meet a pos- 
sible military requirement if it becomes 
necessary without the necessity of de- 
claring a National emergency. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to have the 
gentleman’s faint ray of hope that there 
is going to be a recess or adjournment 
of this Congress. 

Mr. VINSON. When we get through 
with this, we will be close to a recess 
and probably a sine die adjournment, 
perhaps by the middle of next week. 

Mr. Chairman, the President has to 
have this authority. We cannot do 
otherwise. So I ask that the amend- 
ment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas, [Mr. ALGER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, in 
the light of the situation we face here 
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today, I am certain that the House will 
approve this measure to grant standby 
authority to the President to recall not 
more than 150,000 members of the 
Ready Reserve to active duty for a period 
of not more than 12 months, and at the 
same time extend the obligated periods 
of service of the men and women cur- 
rently in our Armed Forces. I intend to 
support this legislation because I want to 
lend myself to any and all means that 
might be required to meet the threats or 
dangers in this period of crisis. 

Mr. Chairman, despite my willingness 
to approve this so-called standby author- 
ity to bolster the strength of our Armed 
Forces in order to meet any emergency 
requirement that may develop, there 
seems to be a number of inconsistent as- 
pects or factors that are difficult to 
understand. It has been said that the 
President intended to use this authority 
only in the event of an emergency; yet 
the President possesses such emergency 
authority without this legislation. As 
has been stated, he is only required to 
declare that an emergency exists. 

Another point which is not clear to 
me is the limited number of 150,000 for 
the callup. To me this is a token move 
if applied, because this number is most 
insignificant when compared to our ex- 
isting over-all strength of approximately 
3 million. 

This legislative authority is limited to 
the end of February of next year. How- 
ever, the most important applications 
that can be made of it, in my judgment, 
is the authority to hold men in service 
beyond the expiration of their obligation 
or commitment. 

Let me say here and now, that we pos- 
sess the strength, the capability, and 
the means to deal with any crisis or 
emergency that requires military action. 
It seems that this request for standby 
authority is intended primarily to im- 
press our enemies rather than provide 
for utilization of this added military 
manpower. We already have today the 
might to destroy any aggressor or enemy 
who might see fit to attack. We need 
not fear, but we must be firm, not soft; 
and we cannot win in this cold war 
struggle by deference and appeasement. 

One of the disturbing thoughts that 
comes to mind in the consideration of 
this policy of standby authority and 
the prospects of using our Ready Re- 
serves is that of the experience of a 
year ago. No real or favorable results 
were achieved by that callup, yet 148,- 
000 reservists were uprooted and re- 
quired to report for active duty, only to 
be released within a matter of months. 

As a member of the Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, I am aware of 
the deficiencies evident in that recall. 
It was mismanaged, it was unnecessary 
and it served little purpose. I do not 
intend to cite all the troubles that pre- 
vailed at that time, but the way the 
fillers and units were selected certainly 
gave cause for concern. 

In any event, Mr. Chairman, I will 
support this bill, for I feel that we are 
in no position to do other than grant the 
request to give this authority. The re- 
sponsibility rests with the President, who 
by virtue of his office is the Commander 
in Chief. He already has the power if 
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an emergency is declared, and we earn- 
estly hope that he will exercise this added 
grant of authority wisely. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in an 
effort to clarify an area of confusion 
which I assure you does not exist alone 
in the mind of the gentleman now in the 
well. 

It is directly related to the situation 
before us today, and it is one which is 
going to continue to crop up as long as 
we have crises with us. It is probable 
that we shall have them with us for quite 
some time in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here from the 
Archives a copy of the proclamation of 
an existing national emergency that goes 
back to a signing by President Truman 
at 10:20 a.m. on December 16, 1950. I 
understand that in 1953 there was a 
modification that removed any authority 
to call up Reserves. But I think it would 
be very interesting to the Members of the 
House, if there is anyone who can spe- 
cifically answer this question, as to just 
how far this modification went. Are we 
in fact still in a state of national emer- 
gency, since to my knowledge the 1950 
emergency has never been rescinded? I 
think this information would be most 
enlightening since we are here today, 
incidentally, only because some emer- 
gency exists. Otherwise we would have 
been out of here at midnight on the 31st 
of July. I would like to know just how 
far this emergency which has not been 
rescinded goes, but perhaps we should 
have the proclamation of a new emer- 
gency, since there are apparently a suf- 
ficient number of emergencies to make 
one current, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I would be happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Let me say to the 
House, as well as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois, that a very careful 
study was made of this whole subject 
matter by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and here is the report dealing with 
the whole question, what laws are 
affected, what committee jurisdiction is 
affected, and the entire subject matter 
of the laws affected by a declaration of 
a national emergency by the President 
or the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, when we took this mat- 
ter up before the Committee on Armed 
Services I checked to see whether or not 
the President could call up the reservists 
under the emergency-granted powers 
proclaimed by President Truman. I was 
satisfied it could not be done. There- 
fore, it is necessary for a new national 
emergency to be declared by the Presi- 
dent before he could recall reservists. 
But this is a very important subject, and 
I will therefore provide this document to 
the gentleman and I hope the other 
House Members will read this document, 
prepared for the use of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. This document en- 
titled “Provisions of Federal Laws in 
Effect in Time of National Emergency” 
was prepared by the legislative reference 
service of the Library of Congress. 
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Mr. Chairman, not long ago I brought 
a bill to the floor of the House relating 
to contracts affected by the Truman- 
declared national emergency. 

Mr. COLLIER. Excuse me for inter- 
rupting, but does this, Mr. Chairman, 
deal with the problem of the extension 
of service of all the Armed Forces, other 
than the Reserve units? 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it deals with every law 
affected by a Presidentially declared na- 
tional emergency, every phase of it. It 
is a most magnificent document. 

Mr. COLLIER. We are, however, for 
all intentive purposes, in a state of 
emergency as declared by Presidential 
order which has never been rescinded; 
is that correct? 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. There 
are certain laws affected by it now. One 
of them was a contract law. We passed 
a bill to change it just the other day. 

Mr. COLLIER. I shall be happy, and 
I am sure other Members of the House 
will be happy to know just how far the 
old emergency does go, inasmuch as I 
have been able to get very little infor- 
mation as to what has been withdrawn 
and what has not been withdrawn since 
the 1953 modification. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we shall be happy to mail 
this to the gentleman's office, and I com- 
mend it to the gentleman for his con- 
sideration. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to point 
out another naked inconsistency in our 
national military policy, which is re- 
vealed in section 3 of this bill. Section 3 
says in effect that those who were called 
under last year’s Berlin crisis shall not 
be called again. Certainly, no man nor 
woman in this House, including the pres- 
ent occupant of the well of this House, 
wants to call these men once again. 
They have done their part and, perhaps, 
they have done more than their part. 

Upon questioning, the Secretary of De- 
fense said to me, in effect, that this lan- 
guage of section 3 is not necessary in or- 
der to exclude the Berlin recallees from 
active duty service at this time. He ad- 
mitted that he could refrain from recall- 
ing them by administrative decision. 
This gives rise to the question: Why, 
then, is this language in the bill when 
it is not necessary, and the same func- 
tion can be performed administratively? 
Why should the words of a statute tie 
the hands of the President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense and restrain them from 
calling our best trained troops? Any 
competent military man will tell you that 
the highest state of military proficiency 
of any of those in our service has been 
reached by those who are just complet- 
ing the term for which they were called 
up under the Berlin crisis. They are at 
their peak. They are better now than 
they will ever be again. 

If this crisis is so bad why must we 
say that we cannot under any circum- 
stances use our best trained troops? I, 
for one, do not have the answer, but 
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certainly the fact that the question ex- 
ists and has never been answered is 
ample proof that our national military 
policy is lacking in consistency. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I wanted to have 
made clear the situation with regard to 
this limitation or restriction which has 
to do with the calling of men who served 
during the last emergency, and the last 
callup. We have two types; we have 
units and we have fillers. Suppose a 
man served as a filler during the last 
callup? What happens to him if heisa 
part of a unit that is subsequently 
called? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so I may answer the 
question? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VINSON. If anyone, whether as 
a member of a unit or as an individual 
or as a volunteer, served in the previous 
call, he will not be subject to possible re- 
call under this resolution. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request vf the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to inform the House that during consid- 
eration of Senate Joint Resolution 224 
today I am unavoidably absent on other 
official business in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
addressing the State agricultural leaders 
of the country assembled for the an- 
nual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of State Departments of Agriculture. 
This speaking engagement represents a 
commitment of long standing. The In- 
tergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee, of which I am chairman, has for 
many years been seeking to develop bet- 
ter relationships between the Federal 
Government and the States in order to 
preserve and further strengthen our 
Federal system. My participation in the 
annual meeting of the State agricultural 
Officials is intended to help foster under- 
standing and improved cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States in our important agricultural 
programs. 

As binding as I feel this commitment 
is, if I were not satisfied that Senate 
Joint Resolution 224 will pass by an over- 
whelming vote, I would, of course, have 
canceled it. I have requested a live pair 
should one be available. However, an- 
ticipating the probability that one can- 
not be obtained because of the over- 
whelming support of the House for 
Senate Joint Resolution 224, I want the 
Recorp to show that if I were present, 
I would vote affirmatively on this impor- 
tant measure authorizing the President 
to order units and members of the Ready 
Reserve to active duty for a period not 
exceeding 1 year. 

As discomforting as the thought of a 
possible call to active duty may be in 
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the minds of reservists, I sincerely be- 
lieve that passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 224 is absolutely necessary. 
While the people of this great democracy 
speak with many voices on many issues 
of public policy, we stand unanimously 
behind the President in the steps he 
takes to protect our national security. 

In fact, it is later than we think. I 
am convinced that we must take even 
firmer steps to make it clear beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that the United 
States will prevent by whatever means 
may be necessary, including the use of 
arms, the Castro regime or any other 
Communist regime from further export- 
ing aggressive or subversive purposes to 
any part of the Western Hemisphere. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? If not, under the 
rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gary, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 224) to authorize the 
President to order units and members 
in the Ready Reserve to active duty for 
not more than 12 months, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
804, he reported the resolution back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 342, nays 13, not voting 80, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 247] 
YEAS—342 
Abernethy Broomfield Dent 
Adair Brown Derounian 
Addabbo Broyhill Derwinski 
Albert Bruce Devine 
Alexander Burke, Ky. Dingell 
Alford Burke, Mass. Dole 
Andersen, Burleson Donohue 
n. Byrne, Pa. Dorn 

Anderson, III. Byrnes, Wis. Dowdy 
Andrews Cahill Downing 
Arends Cannon Doyle 
Ashley Carey Dulski 
Ashmore Casey Durno 
Auchincloss Cederberg Dwyer 
Avery Chamberlain Edmondson 

Chelf Elliott 
Bailey Chenoweth Ellsworth 
Baker Chiperfleld Everett 
Baldwin Church Evins 
Barrett Clancy Fallon 
Bass, Tenn. Clark Farbstein 
Bates Coad Fascell 
Battin Collier Feighan 
Becker Colmer Fenton 
Beckworth Conte Findley 
Beermann Cook Finnegan 
Belcher Cooley Fisher 

Corbett ood 
Bennett, Fla. Corman Flynt 
Bennett, Mich. Cramer Fogarty 
Berry Cunningham Ford 
Betts Curtin Forrester 
Boland Curtis, Mo. Frazier 
Bonner Daddario Frelinghuysen 
Bow Dague Friedel 
Brademas Daniels Pulton 
Bray Davis, John W. Gallagher 
Brewster Dawson Garland 
Brooks, Tex. Delaney Garmatz 


Lesinski Robison 
Gathings Libonati Rodino 
vin Lindsay Rogers, Colo. 
Giaimo Lipscomb Rogers, è 
Gilbert Loser Rogers, 
Glenn McCulloch Rooney 
Gonzalez McFall Rosenthal 
Goodling McMillan Rostenkowski 
Granahan MacGregor Roudebush 
Gray Mack Roush 
Green, Oreg. Madden Rousselot 
Green, Pa Magnuson Rutherford 
rifin Mahon Ryan, N.Y. 
Griffiths Mailliard St. Germain 
Gross Martin, Mass. Santangelo 
Gubser Mathias Saylor 
Hagan, Ga Matthews Schadeberg 
Haley May enck 
Hall Merrow Schneebeli 
Halleck Miller, Schweiker 
Halpern George P. Scott 
Hansen Miller, N.Y Selden 
Harding Milliken Shelley 
Hardy Mills Sheppard 
Harris Minshall Shipley 
Harrison, Wyo. Moeller Shriver 
Harsha Monagan Sibal 
Harvey, Mich. Montoya Aikos 
—— Moorhead, Pa. Slack 
Hechier Morgan Smith, Calif. 
Hemphill eee —.— Jowa 
Henderson orse , Miss. 
nee 2 Va. 
loss pence 
3 Moulder Stafford 
Holifield Murphy Staggers 
Holland Murray Steed 
Horan Natcher Stephens 
Hosmer Nedzi Stratton 
Huddleston Nelsen Stubblefield 
Norblad Taylor 
hord, Mo orbla. yior 
one orrell Teague, Calif. 
Jarman Nygaara Thomas 
Jennings O’Brien, N.Y. Thompson, Tex 
Jensen . Thomson, Wis. 
Joelson O'Hara, Mich. Thornberry 
Johansen 2 ll 
Johnson, Calif. Olsen Tollefson 
Johnson, Md. Osmers Trimble 
Jones, Ala Ostertag Tuck 
Jones, Mo Passman Tupper 
Judd tman Vanik 
Karsten Pelly Van Pelt 
Karth Perkins Van Zandt 
Kastenmeier Peterson inson 
Keith Philbin Waggonner 
Kelly Pike Wallhauser 
Ki Pillion Walter 
Kilburn Pirnie Watts 
Weaver 
King, Calif. Poff Westland 
King, N.Y. Powell n 
Price Whitener 
Kitchin Pucinski Whitten 
Knox Purcell Wickersham 
Kornegay Randall Williams 
Kunkel Reuss Willis 
Kyl Rhodes Ariz. Wilson, Calif 
Laird Rhodes, Pa. Winstead 
Lane Riehlman Wright 
n Riley Young 
Lankford Rivers, S. O Younger 
Latta Roberts, Ala Zablocki 
Lennon Roberts, Tex. 
NAYS—13 
Alger Mason Taber 
Ashbrook Michel Teague, Tex. 
Barry y Utt 
McVey St. George 
Siler 
NOT VOTING—80 
Abbitt Diggs McDonough 
Anfuso Dominick McDowell 
Aspinall Dooley Intire 
Baring Fino ween 
Bass, N. H. Fountain Macdonald 
Blatnik Goodell Martin, Nebr. 
Blitch Grant Meader 
Hagen, Calif. Miller, Clem 
Bo n, Va. Moorehead, 
Bolton Harvey, Ind. Ohio 
Boykin Morrison 
Breeding Multer 
Bromwell Hoffman, Mich, O’Brien, Ill. 
Buckley Johnson, Wis. O'Neill 
Celler Jonas Pfost 
Cohelan Kearns Pilcher 
Curtis, Mass Kee Quie 
vis, King, Utah Rains 
James C Kluczy Reece 
Davis,Tenn, Kowalski Reifel 
Denton Landrum Rivers, Alaska 
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Roosevelt Short wt 

Ryan, Mich, Springer dnall 

Sauna ompson, La. Wilson, Ind, 
Thompson, N.J. Yates 

Sch Udall, Morris K.Zelenko 

Scranton Ullman 

Seely-Brown Weis 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Jonas, 

Mr. Fountain with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Moorehead of Ohio. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Har- 
vey of Indiana. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Johnson of Wisconsin with Mr, Mc- 


James C. Davis with Mr. Schwengel. 
O'Neill with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 


Clem Miller with Mr. Dooley. 

McDowel: with Mr. Short. 

O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Meader. 

. Udall with Mr. Seely-Brown. 

Rains with Mr. Reifel. 

Multer with Mrs. Weis. 

Zelenko with Mr. Scherer. 

Celler with Mrs. Reece. 

Buckley with Mr. Kearns. 

Breeding with Mr. Hoffman of Mich- 


EREREEEREEEEEE 


Mr. Diggs with Mr. Dominick. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Curtis of Massa- 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 876, was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS č 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


DRUG AMENDMENTS OF 1962 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to file a supplemen- 
tal report on the bill (H.R. 11581) drug 
amendments of 1962. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 
There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DAY 
The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia Day. 


The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. McMILLAN]. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 914) to provide for more 
effective administration of public as- 
sistance in the District of Columbia; to 
make certain relatives responsible for 
support of needy persons, and for other 

purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “District of Co- 
lumbia Public Assistance Act of 1961”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act, the word “Dis- 
trict” means the District of Columbia; the 
word “Commissioners” means the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia or the 

onts, agencies, officers, and employees des- 
ignated by them to perform any function 
vested in them by this Act; the term “public 
assistance” means payment in or by money, 
medical care, remedial care, goods or services 
to, or for the benefit of, needy persons; the 
word “recipient” means a person to whom or 
on whose behalf public assistance is granted 
and the word “State” includes Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 


FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSIONERS 


Sec. 3. This Act shall be administered by 
the Commissioners who shall— 

(a) establish such categories of public as- 
sistance as they deem appropriate; 

(b)(1) provide for maximum cooperation 
with other agencies rendering services to 
maintain and strengthen family life and to 
help applicants for public assistance and 
recipients to attain self-support or self-care, 
and (2) provide such services directly under 
this Act to the extent that they are not avail- 
able from other agencies: Provided, That as 
used in this paragraph the term “other agen- 
cies” shall include programs administered by 
or under the Commissioners under the au- 
thority of any law other than this Act; 

(c) establish and enforce such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary or desirable 
to carry out the provisions of this Act; 

(d) cooperate in all necessary respects 
with agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment in the administration of this Act, and 
accept any funds, goods, or services payable 
to the District for public assistance and for 
administering public assistance; 

(e) enter into reciprocal agreements with 
any State relative to the provision of public 
assistance to residents and nonresidents. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 4. Public assistance shall be awarded 
to or on behalf of any needy individual who 
either (a) has resided in the District for one 
year immediately preceding the date of filing 
his application for such assistance; or (b) 
who was born within one year immediately 
preceding the application for such aid, if 
the parent or other relative with whom the 
child is living has resided in the District for 
one year immediately preceding the birth; 
or (c) is otherwise within one of the cate- 
gories of public assistance established by 
the Commissioners pursuant to this Act. 

AMOUNT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 5. (a) The amount of public assistance 
which any person shall receive shall be de- 
termined in accordance with regulations ap- 
proved by the Commissioners. 
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(b) Such amount as referred to in sub- 
section (a) of this section shall not be less 
than the full amount determined as neces- 
sary on the basis of the minimum needs of 
such person as established in accordance 
with such regulations. No ceiling shall be 
administratively imposed with respect to the 
amount of public assistamce which any per- 
son, or class of persons, may receive. 

(c) The provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section shall become effective on July 1, 
1961. 

APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 6. Application for public assistance 
shall be accepted from, or on behalf of, any 
person who believes himself eligible for pub- 
lic assistance. Such application shall be 
made in the manner and form prescribed by 
the Commissioners, and shall contain such 
information as the Commissioners shall 
require. 


INVESTIGATION OF APPLICANT 


Sec. 7. Whenever the Commissioners shall 
receive an application for public assistance, 
they shall promptly make an investigation 
and record of the circumstances of the ap- 
plicant in order to ascertain the facts sup- 
porting the application and to obtain such 
other information as they may require. 


AWARD AND PAYMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 8. (a) Upon completion of the inves- 
tigation, the Commissioners shall determine 
whether the applicant is eligible for public 
assistance, the type and amount of public 
assistance for which he is eligible, and the 
date from which such public assistance shall 
begin, and shall furnish public assistance 
with reasonable promptness to all eligible 
persons: Provided, That such date shall not 
be prior to the first day of the calendar 
month in which such determination is made, 
except that as a result of reconsideration or 
review of a case, and in order to correct pre- 
vious erroneous administrative action such 
as undue delay or improper denial of assist- 
ance, an initial payment of public assist- 
ance may be made for a period beginning 
prior to the first day of the calendar month 
in which the eligibility determination is 
made. 

(b) Money payments of public assistance 
shall be made by check, except that in emer- 
gency cases under section 10 of this Act, 
money payments of public assistance may 
be made in cash, and to accomplish such 
purpose the Commissioners are authorized to 
make n provisions for advancing 
from time to time to one or more officers 
or employees of the District such sum or 
sums as the Commissioner may determine: 
Provided, That no such advance shall be 
made to any such officer or employee who 
has not been previously bonded in such 
amount and form as the Commissioners 
shall determine. 

RECIPIENT INCAPACITATED 

Sec. 9. Whenever a recipient has been 
found by the Commissioners to be incapable 
of taking care of himself, his property, or 
his money, and a person has been judicially 
appointed as legal representative, or a re- 
sponsible person has been appointed by the 
Commissioners, on behalf of such incapaci- 
tated individual for the purpose of receiving 
and managing such individual's public as- 
sistance payments (whether or not he is 
such individual’s legal representative for 
other purposes), public assistance payments 
may be made on behalf of such individual to 
such judicially appointed legal representa- 
tive, or to such responsible person appointed 
by the Commissioners, 

EMERGENCY PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 10. The Commissioners may grant 
emergency public assistance pending com- 
pletion of investigation when eligibility has 
been established pursuant to section 4 of 
this Act: Provided, That such emergency 
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assistance shall not be granted in any case 
for a period exceeding thirty days. 


REDETERMINATION OF GRANTS 


Sec. 11. All public assistance grants made 
under this Act shall be reconsidered by the 
Commissioners as frequently as they may 
deem necessary. After such further investi- 
gation as the Commissioners may deem 
necessary, the amount of public assistance 
may be changed, or may be entirely with- 
drawn, if the Commissioners find that any 
such grant has been made erroneously, or 
if they find that the recipient's circum- 
stances have altered sufficiently to warrant 
such action. If at any time during the con- 
tinuance of public assistance the recipient 
thereof becomes possessed of income or re- 
sources in excess of the amount previously 
reported by him, or if other changes should 
occur in the circumstances previously re- 
ported by him which would alter either his 
need or his eligibility, it shall be his duty 
to notify the Commissioners of such fact 
immediately on the receipt or possession of 
such additional income or resources, or on 
the change of circumstances. 


RECORDS 


Sec. 12. (a) The Commissioners are di- 
rected to prescribe regulations governing the 
custody, use, and preservation of the records, 
papers, files, and communications of the 
Commissioners relating to public assistance. 
Except as herein otherwise provided, such 
regulations shall provide safeguards re- 
stricting the use or disclosure of information 
concerning applicants for, or recipients of, 
public assistance to purposes directly con- 
nected with the administration of public 
assistance. The Commissioners are author- 
ized in their discretion to include in such 
regulations provision for the public to have 
access to the records of disbursement or pay- 
ment of public assistance made after the 
effective date of this Act. 

(b) No person who obtains information 
by virtue of any regulation made pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section shall use 
such information for commercial or political 
purposes, 

(c) This section and section 13 of this 
Act shall be construed as State legislation 
conforming to the requirements of section 
678 of the Revenue Act of 1951 (Public Law 
183, Eighty-second Congress). 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 13. Any person violating subsection 
(b) of section 12 of this Act shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $500, 
or by imprisonment of not more than ninety 
days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
Prosecutions for such violations and for 
violations of section 17(a) of this Act shall 
be brought to the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia by the Corporation 
Counsel or any of his assistants. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES 


Sec. 14. On the death of a recipient, reas- 
onable funeral expenses may be paid, sub- 
ject to rules and regulations approved by 
the Commissioners. 


HEARINGS 


Sec. 15. An applicant for, or recipient of, 
public assistance aggrieved by the action or 
inaction of the Commissioners shall be en- 
titled to a hearing. Each applicant or re- 
cipient shall be notified of his rights to a 
hearing. Upon request for such hearing, 
reasonable notice of the time and place 
thereof shall be given to such applicant or 
recipient. Such hearing shall be conducted 
in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioners, The find- 
ings of the Commissioners on any appeal 
shall be final. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE NOT ASSIGNABLE 


Sec. 16. Public assistance awarded under 
this Act shall not be transferable or assign- 
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able at law or in equity, and none of the 
money paid or payable to any recipient under 
this Act shall be subject to execution, levy, 
attachment, garnishment, or other legal 
process, or to the operation of any bank- 
ruptcy or insolvency law. 


- FRAUD IN OBTAINING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE— 
REPAYMENT 


Sec. 17. (a) Any person who by means of 
false statement, failure to disclose informa- 
tion, or impersonation, or by other fraudu- 
lent device obtains or attempts to obtain or 
any person who knowingly aids or abets such 
person in the obtaining or attempting to 
obtain, (1) any grant or payment of public 
assistance to which he is not entitled; (2) 
& larger amount of public assistance than 
that to which he is entitled; or (3) payment 
of any forfeited grant of public assistance; 
or any person who with intent to defraud 
the District aids or abets in the buying or 
in any way disposing of the real property of 
a recipient of public assistance, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of not more than 6500, 
or imprisoned not to exceed one year, or both. 

(b) Any person who obtains any payment 
of public assistance to which he is not en- 
titled, shall be liable to repay such sum, 
In any case in which, under this section, a 
person is liable to repay any sum, such sum 
may be collected without interest by civil 
action brought in the name of the District. 
Any repayment required by this subsection 
may, in the discretion of the Commissioners, 
be waived in whole or in part, upon a finding 
by the Commissioners that such repayment 
would deprive such person, his spouse, 
parent, or child of shelter or subsistence 
needed to enable such person, spouse, parent, 
or child to maintain a minimum standard 
of health and well-being. 


PROPERTY 


Sec. 18 (a) At the death of any person 
who has received public assistance in the 
form of old-age assistance, medical assist- 
ance for the aged, or aid to the disabled 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act, or 
of any Act repealed by this Act, the District 
shall have a preferred claim for the amount 
of any such public assistance against the 
estate of the deceased recipient. Notwith- 

the provisions of any other law, 
no statute of limitations shall be deemed 
applicable as a defense to any claim of the 
District made pursuant to this section. The 
Commissioners are authorized to waive any 
such claim when in their judgment they 
deem it appropriate to do so. 

(b) In addition to the remedy provided 
by subsection (a) of this section, or by any 
other provision of law, the Commissioners 
may file a notice in the office of the Recorder 
of Deeds in any case where public assistance 
in the form of old-age assistance or aid to 
the disabled is granted to any person under 
this Act, and such notice shall constitute 
and have the effect of a lien in favor of the 
District against the real and personal prop- 
erty of such person for the amount of such 
public assistance which theretofore has been 
granted or which may thereafter be granted 
to, or on behalf of, such persons. Any such 
lien may be enforced by a proceeding filed 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. The Commissioners 
shall file in the office of the Recorder of 
Deeds a release of any such real and per- 
sonal property from the effect of such lien 
whenever there has been repaid to the Dis- 
trict the amount of the public assistance 
theretofore granted to, or on behalf of, such 
person. The Commissioners are also au- 
thorized to release any such lien when in 
their judgment they deem it appropriate to 
do so. Such notices and releases may be 
filed without payment of fees, 

(o) If the District collects from any 
recipient of public assistance in the form 
of old-age assistance or aid to the disabled 
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or from his estate, or otherwise, any amount 
with respect to public assistance furnished 
him under this Act, or under any Act re- 
pealed by this Act, the pro rata share to 
which the United States is equitably en- 
titled shall be paid to the United States in 
accordance with the provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 303, 
603, 1203, 1353). The pro rata share due 
the District shall be deposited as miscellane- 
ous receipts to the credit of the District. 
RESPONSIBLE RELATIVES 

Sec. 19. (a) The husband, wife, father, 
mother, or adult child of a recipient of pub- 
lic assistance, or of a person in need thereof, 
shall, according to his ability to pay, be re- 
sponsible for the support of such person. 
Any such recipient of public assistance or 
person in need hereof or the Commissioners 
may bring an action to require such hus- 
band, wife, father, mother, or adult child 
to provide such support and the court shall 
have the power to make orders requiring 
such husband, wife, father, mother, or adult 
child to pay to such recipient of public as- 
sistance or to such person in need thereof 
such sum or sums of money in such install- 
ments as the court in its discretion may 
direct and such orders may be enforced in the 
same manner as orders for alimony. 

(b) The Commissioners shall be empow- 
ered on behalf of the District to sue such 
husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child 
for the amount of public assistance granted 
under this Act or under any Act repealed 
by this Act to such recipient or for so much 
thereof as such husband, wife, father, moth- 
er, or adult child is reasonably able to pay. 

(c) All suits, actions, and court proceed- 
ings under this section shall be brought in 
the domestic relations branch of the munici- 
pal court for the District of Columbia. To 
the extent applicable, the provisions of the 
Act entitled “An Act to establish a domestic 
relations branch in the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved April 11, 1956, shall be fol- 
lowed in suits, actions, and proceedings 
brought pursuant to this section. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES 


Sec. 20. All necessary expenses incurred by 
the District in carrying out the provisions 
of this Act shall be disbursed in the same 
manner as other expenses of the District are 
disbursed. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 21. The Commissioners are authorized 
to make provisions for delegation and sub- 
delegation of any function vested in them 
by this Act to any agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the District. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


SEC. 22. The Commissioners are authorized 
to accept voluntary services in administering 
the provisions of this Act. Such voluntary 
services shall not create any obligation 
against the District. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 23. (a) The Commissioners shall in- 
clude in their annual estimates of appro- 
priations such sums as may be needed to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Unobligated balances of appropria- 
tions for the Department of Public Welfare 
are hereby made available for the purposes 
of this Act. 

REPEALS 


Src. 24. The following Acts are hereby re- 
pealed: The Act entitled “An Act to provide 
aid to dependent children in the District 
of Columbia”, approved June 14, 1944 (58 
Stat. 277); the Act entitled “An Act to 
amend the code of laws for the District of 
Columbia in relation to providing assistance 
against old-age want”, approved August 24, 
1935 (49 Stat. 747); and the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide aid for needy blind per- 
sons of the District of Columbia and au- 
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thorizing appropriations therefor”, approved 
August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 744), as amended. 
Notwithstanding such repeal, all claims of 
the District of Columbia for recovery of 
amounts expended for aid or assistance 
granted under such repealed Acts which it 
now has, or which would have accrued had 
such Acts not been repealed, shall be recover- 
able in the same manner and to the same 
extent as such amounts would be recover- 
able had such aid or assistance been granted 
under the provisions of this Act. 


REORGANIZATION 


Sec. 25. This Act shall not be considered 
as affecting the authority vested in the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia by Reorganization Plan Numbered 5 of 
1952 (66 Stat. 824), and the performance of 
any function vested by said plan in the 
Board of Commissioners or in any office or 
agency under the jurisdiction and control 
of said Board of Commissioners shall con- 
tinue to be subject to delegation by said 
Board of Commissioners in accordance with 
section 3 of such plan. Any function vested 
by this Act in any agency established pur- 
suant to such plan shall be deemed to be 
vested in said Board of Commissioners and 
shall be subject to delegation in accordance 
with such plan. 

VALIDITY 


Sec. 26. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the remainder of 
the Act and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 27. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, the provisions of this Act shall take 
effect on the first day of the second month 
following the date of enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On the first page, line 4, strike 1961“ and 
insert “1962”. 

Page 2, line 8, strike “Functions of Com- 
missioners” and insert in lieu thereof “Cate- 
gories and administration of public assist- 
ance”. 

Strike lines 9 through 25 on page 2, and 
lines 1 through 8 on page 3, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The following categories of 
public assistance are hereby established: 

“(1) Old-age assistance; 

“(2) Medical assistance for the aged; 

“(3) Aid to the blind; 

“(4) Aid to the disabled; 

“(5) Aid to dependent children; and 

“(6) General public assistance. 

“(b) This act shall be administered by the 
Commissioners who shall 

“(1) provide for maximum cooperation 
with other agencies rendering services to 
maintain and strengthen family life and to 
help applicants for public assistance and 
recipients to attain self-support or self-care; 

“(2) establish and enforce such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary or desirable 
to carry out the provisions of this Act; 

“(3) cooperate in all necessary respects 
with agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment in the administration of this Act, and 
accept any funds, goods, or services payable 
to the District for public assistance and for 
administering public assistance; 

“(4) enter into reciprocal agreements with 
any State relative to the provision of public 
assistance to residents and nonresidents.” 

Page 3, lines 18 and 19, strike “the Com- 
missioners pursuant to this Act”, and insert 
in lieu thereof, “this Act: Provided, That no 
person shall be eligible for old-age assistance 
established by category number 1, subsection 
(a) of section 3 of this Act, unless he has re- 
sided in the District for five years or more 
within the nine years immediately preced- 
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ing application for such assistance, and who 
has resided continuously for one year imme- 
diately preceding the said application.” 

Page 4, strike lines 3 through 5. 

Page 4, line 7, strike “on July 1, 1961”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “upon enactment”. 

Page 6, line 16, strike “sixty”, and insert 
in lieu thereof, “thirty”. 

Page 6, line 20, after the word “necessary”, 
insert a comma and the following language: 
“but in every case the Commissioners shall 
make such reconsiderations at least once in 
each year”. 

Page 10, line 2, immediately after the word 
“entitled”, insert a comma and the following 
language: or in excess of that to which he 
is entitled”. 

Page 10, line 3, immediately after the word 
“sum”, insert a comma and the following 
language: “or if continued on assistance, 
shall have future grants proportionately re- 
duced until the excess amount received has 
been repaid”. 


Mr. McMILLAN. The Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McMILLAN to 
the committee amendments: On page 3, 
strike line 13 and renumber categories 3, 4, 
5, and 6 appearing in lines 14 to 17, as 
categories 2, 3, 4, and 5, respectively. 

Page 11, line 18, strike an“ and insert 
“any”. 

Page 12, line 7, strike “Medical Assistance 
for the Aged,”. 


The amendment to the committee 
amendments was agreed to. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the pas- 
sage of each bill that the subcommittee 
chairman and I be permitted to extend 
our remarks in explanation of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker—the 
purpose of this bill—as is set forth in 
House Report 2447—is to accomplish the 
following: 

First. Consolidate into one act, pres- 
ent statutes governing the granting of 
public assistance in the District of Co- 
lumbia. At the present time public as- 
sistance is administered in the District 
15 Columbia under the following separate 

aws: 

Old- age assistance: An act to amend 
the Code of Laws for the District of Co- 
lumbia in relation to providing assist- 
ance against old-age want, approved 
August 24, 1935; 49 Stat. 747; District 
of Columbia Code, sections 46-201 and 
the following. 

Aid to the blind: An act to provide aid 
for needy blind persons of the District 
of Columbia and authorizing appropria- 
tions therefor, approved August 24, 1935; 
49 Stat. 744; District of Columbia Code, 
sections 46-101 and the following. 

Aid to dependent children: An act to 
provide aid to dependent children in the 
District of Columbia, approved June 14, 
1944; 58 Stat. 277; District of Columbia 
Code, sections 32-751 and the following. 
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Aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled: Based on same authority as 
general assistance, below. 

General assistance: Authorized in re- 
cent appropriation acts for the District 
of Columbia; for example, in the Appro- 
priation Act for 1960, item for Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare includes “relief 
and rehabilitation of indigent residents.” 

Second. Establish existing categories 
of public assistance in one act and re- 
quire a residency of 1 year immediately 
preceding application for assistance in 
categories 2 through 5, but retain the 
residency requirement in existing law for 
category No. 1 (old-age assistance). 

Third. Make uniform the provisions of 
all categories of assistance respecting 
the responsibility of relatives to con- 
tribute to the support of the applicant: 
first, at present, the spouse, father, 
mother, child, or grandchild living in the 
District of Columbia are held to be re- 
sponsible for the support of the needy 
relative in proportion to their means and 
ability in the old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind laws. There is no such 
provision in the general assistance, aid 
to the disabled, and aid to dependent 
children categories of public welfare as- 
sistance. The bill would require the hus- 
band, wife, father, mother, or adult 
child of a recipient of public assistance 
or of a person in need of public assist- 
ance to be responsible for the support of 
that needy person in proportion to the 
ability of the relative to contribute to his 
support; second, the recipient of assist- 
ance or a person in need of assistance 
or the Commissioners may bring legal 
action to require support from the des- 
ignated relatives (sec. 19). Under exist- 
ing laws only the District of Columbia is 
empowered to sue responsible relatives; 
and, third, orders for support may be 
enforced in the same manner as orders 
for alimony in divorce cases (sec. 19). 
Under present law covering old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind, suit can be 
brought only to recover the amount of 
assistance already paid out. 

Fourth. Permit the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to prescribe by 
regulation the periods of time which 
may elapse in each category of assistance 
prior to a reinvestigation of the recipi- 
ent’s financial and physical circum- 
stances, but requires that they make 
such reconsideration in each case at least 
once in each year. Present law does not 
permit the flexibility in this regard de- 
sired by the Commissioners. 

Fifth. In addition, the proposed legis- 
lation would authorize or accomplish the 
following actions or objectives which the 
Commissioners, under existing laws, can- 
not perform or can perform only in part: 
First, entering into reciprocal agree- 
ments with any State for the provision 
of public assistance to residents and 
nonresidents (sec. 3(e)); second, pen- 
alties for fraud in obtaining public as- 
sistance are prescribed (sec. 17). Such 
provision is contained at present only in 
the old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to dependent children laws. 
Cases of alleged fraud in the other cate- 
gories of assistance must be prosecuted 
under the crime of obtaining money 
under false pretense; and third, the 
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Commissioners are authorized to accept 
voluntary services in the 
provisions of the act. There is no such 
5 in present substantive law (sec. 
22). 

A hearing was held on this bill on Sep- 
tember 14, 1962, by a subcommittee of 
the House District Committee, at which 
time a representative of the Corporation 
Counsel appeared and testified and also 
presented certain testimony from the 
Commissioners favoring this legislation. 
The Director of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare also appeared and testified 
in favor of the legislation. No one ap- 
peared in opposition to the legislation. 
The committee has been informed by 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia that enactment of this bill 
would not entail any additional cost to 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BURKE]. 


AMENDING THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
OF 1945 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia I call up the 
bill (H.R. 13163) to amend the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Act Amendments of 
1962”, 

Src. 2. Section 2 of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Act of 1945 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 5-701) is amended to read as follows: 

“FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS OF NECESSITY 

“Sec. 2. It is hereby found and declared, 
as a matter of legislative determination, 
that— 

“(a) there exists in the District of Colum- 
bia residential and nonresidential slum areas 
and blighted areas which (1) contribute sub- 
stantially to the spread of disease and crime, 
(2) impose severe public economic and social 
liabilities, and (3) impair, arrest, or prevent 
the sound growth, development, or redevelop- 
ment of the District of Columbia, thereby 
constituting serious and growing threats to 
the public health, safety, morals, and welfare 
of the inhabitants of the District of 
Columbia; 

“(b) the elemination of such slum and 
blighted areas and the prevention of the 
creation, spread, or increase of such areas in 
the District of Columbia cannot be accom- 
plished solely by regulatory processes in the 
exercise of the police power, and cannot be 
dealt with effectively through the normal 
operations of private enterprise or without 
the aids provided for herein; 

“(c) in order to eliminate such areas, and 
to eliminate or prevent the occurrence of 
the conditions which create or contribute to 
the spread or increase of such areas, it is 
essential that the development or redevelop- 
ment of any such area shall be planned as 
an entirety, and that, to protect and promote 
the public health, safety, morals, and wel- 
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fare, and to facilitate the sound growth, de- 
velopment, and redevelopment of the District 
of Columbia, the comprehensive plan for the 
National Capital, prepared by the National 
Capital Planning Commission, shall serve as 
the general framework and guide within 
which the development or redevelopment 
plans for such areas and for projects to be 
undertaken in such areas are to be reviewed 
and evaluated; 

“(d) it is the public policy of the United 
States to promote and protect the public 
health, safety, morals, and welfare of the 
inhabitants of the District of Columbia, and 
the sound growth, development, and redevel- 
opment of the District of Columbia, through 
the elimination of such slum and blighted 
areas as rapidly as feasible, including the 
elimination and prevention of buildings for 
human habitation in alleys, and prevention 
of the creation, spread, or increase of such 
areas, by the employment of the powers 
granted by this Act, for the accomplish- 
ment of such public purpose; 

“(e) the acquisition and the assembly of 
real property and the leasing and sale there- 
of for redevelopment pursuant to a project 
area redevelopment plan, all as provided in 
this Act, is hereby declared to be a public 
use; 

“(f) the powers conferred by this Act are 
for public uses and purposes for which public 
powers may be employed, public funds may 
be expended, and the power of eminent do- 
main and the police power may be exercised, 
and the enactment of such provisions is 
necessary in the public interest.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 5-702) is amended (1) by striking out 
“an area” in subsection (j) which defines 
“project area” and in lieu thereof 
“a slum or blighted area”; and (2) by amend- 
ing subsection (r) to read as follows: 

“(r) ‘Slum area’ or ‘blighted area’ is a 
residential or nonresidential area, or com- 
bination thereof, in which there exists one 
or a combination of factors of such extent or 
nature as to contribute substantially to the 
spread of disease or crime, impose severe 
public economic or social liabilities, or im- 
pair, arrest, or prevent the sound growth, 
development, or redevelopment of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and as to result in a serious 
and growing threat to the public health, 
safety, morals, or welfare, which factors may 
include the following: Buildings which are 
deteriorating, dilapidated, obsolete, over- 
crowded, lacking light or adequate ventila- 
tion, inadequately provided with sanitary 
facilities, or in which there exist conditions 
endangering life or property by fire or other 
causes; and improved or unimproved land 
as to which there appears to be no reason- 
able prospect, without the aids herein pro- 
vided, of development or redevelopment in 
the foreseeable future.” 

Sec, 4. Section 6 of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Act of 1945 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 5-705) is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the District Commissioners shall not 
approve any project area after the date of 
enactment of this subsection if such approval 
would result in the existence at any one 
time of more than five project areas which 
are predominantly residential having been 
approved in each of which areas there has 
not been physical completion in accordance 
with the redevelopment plan for such area 
more than 50 per centum of all buildings 
(both new construction and rehabilitation 
of existing structures) within the project 
area, and the Commissioners shall not adopt 
any project area after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection if such adoption 
would result in the existence at any one 
time of more than one project area which 
is predominantly nonresidential having been 
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approved in which there has not been 
physical completion in accordance with the 
redevelopment plan for such area of more 
than 50 per centum of all buildings (both 
new construction and rehabilitation of exist- 
ing structures) within the project area.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (e) of section 7 of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 
1945 (D.C. Code, sec. 5-706 (e)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c)(1) It is the purpose and intent of 
this subsection to assure that, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, any sale or lease 
by the agency of real property in an urban 
renewal area shall be made to the highest 
responsible bidder after public competition 
as to the price or rent to be paid therefor 
by the person or persons submitting offers to 
the agency to purchase or lease the same. 

(2) Prior to the sale or lease of any such 
property, or the making of any contract to 
sell or lease the same, the Agency shall pub- 
lish, in a newspaper or newspapers having 
general circulation in the District, a notice 
of its intention so to do. Such notice shall 
be published not less than thirty days prior 
to the date specified therein for the sub- 
mission of proposals, and shall— 

“(A) contain a general description of such 
property; 

“(B) indicate the use or uses to which, 
under the urban renewal plan, such prop- 
erty must be devoted and the limitations 
and restrictions which, under such plan, are 
to be applicable to any improvements to be 
constructed on such property; 


“(C) state that such further information 
as is available in respect of such property 
may be obtained at the office of the Agency 
at the address of the same as set forth in 
such notice; 

“(D) invite any interested person to sub- 
mit to the Agency, by a date to be specified 
in such notice (which date shall not be less 
than thirty days from the date of the pub- 
lication of such notice), a proposal to pur- 
chase or lease such property for use or de- 
velopment in accordance with the urban 
renewal plan; and 

“(E) require that any such proposal shall 
set forth the price or rent to be paid for 
the purchase or lease of the property. 

“(3) The Agency shall consider all pro- 
posals received by it and (A) shall award the 
sale or lease of such property to the person 
or persons (among those whom the Agency 
determines would be able, on the basis of 
experience, past performance, and financial 
qualifications, to carry out the redevelop- 
ment of the property in accordance with the 
redevelopment plan) offering to pay the 
highest price or rent for the purchase or 
lease of such property, or (B) shall reject 
all proposals. 

“(4) The Agency shall dispose of all real 
property in any urban renewal area pur- 
suant to paragraphs (2) and (3) of this 
subsection, except only the following: 

“(A) Such real property as, under the ur- 
ban renewal plan, is to be devoted to— 

) public use, or 

“(ii) eleemosynary use (such as church, 
hospital, educational, or similar use); and 

“(B) Such other real property as the 
Agency by resolution shall determine is to 
be sold, conveyed, or leased (i) on a priority 
basis to persons or business concerns dis- 
placed from an urban renewal area, (ii) to 
the owner or owners of adjacent real prop- 
erty who will not be able to retain their 
property and comply with the urban re- 
newal plan unless they acquire the property 
to be so sold, conveyed, or leased; (iii) to 
persons who under the urban renewal plan 
are required by the Agency to develop low 
cost and middle income family housing to 
be sold for not more than $20,000 per family 
housing unit or to be rented for not more 
than $33 per room, excluding utilities, if the 
Agency determines that such person would 
not be able to comply with such require- 
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ments unless the sale, conveyance, or lease 
is exempt from paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
this subsection; or (iv) to the owner or 
owners from whom such property was 
acquired by the Agency under an agreement 
to subject the same to the covenants and 
requirements of the urban renewal plan and 
reconvey the same to such owner or owners. 

“(C) All dispositions of property exempt 
from paragraphs (2) and (3) of this subsec- 
tion shall be at not less than the fair market 
value thereof.” 

Sec. 6. Subsection (i) of section 7 of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 
1945 (D.C. Code, sec. 5-706(i)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

(i) Each owner of a commercial or indus- 
trial business displaced from a project area 
shall have priority of opportunity to pur- 
chase or lease, within such reasonable time 
as the Agency by general regulation shall 
establish, any property within the project 
area which is to be redeveloped for the same 
or similar commercial or industrial use as 
that in which such owner was engaged at 
the time of such displacement: Provided, 
That such purchase or lease shall be at the 
fair market value of such property as estab- 
lished by the Agency. If there are more 
owners having such priority than there are 
properties subject to the priority herein pro- 
vided for, (1) such properties shall be dis- 
posed of to the highest bidders from among 
such owners, and (2) no owner shall be 
eligible to acquire thereby more than one 
such property in the project area.” 

Sec. 7. Section 7 of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Act of 1945 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 5-706) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(j) No standard for rehabilitation or 
other renovation shall be imposed on any 
structure which is in existence at the time 
the redevelopment plan is adopted and which 
is to be rehabilitated or otherwise renovated 
in a project area unless such standard is 
equally imposed on all structures of that type 
in the District of Columbia.” 

Src. 8. Subsection (a) of section 8 of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 
1945 (D.C. Code, sec. 5-707 (a)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) The District Commissioners shall not 
approve any redevelopment plan under sub- 
section (b) of section 6 of this Act, unless 
they make a finding supported by substan- 
tial evidence that there is or will be decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing available (1) at 
rents or prices within the reach of low in- 
come families displaced or to be displaced 
(temporarily or permanently) by reason of 
the redevelopment plan from the project 
area, and (2) in numbers substantially 
equal to the number of substandard dwell- 
ing units to be removed or demolished within 
the project area under the proposed redevel- 
opment plan.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 4, line 6, immediately after the word 
“slum” insert the word “area”. 

Page 5, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows down through and including line 18 on 
page 10. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like for the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky to give me a brief 
explanation of paragraph (b) on page 8 
of this bill. 

Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, paragraph (b) on page 
8, together with all material following 
line 24 on page 4, has been stricken by 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. By the amendment just 
offered by the gentleman? 
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Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, the pending bill, H.R. 13163, as 
amended by the House District Com- 
mittee, is limited for the purpose of 
meeting what was described to the com- 
mittee as an emergency situation, The 
purpose of the bill is to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Act to 
authorize the use of urban renewal 
procedures in predominantly nonresi- 
dential areas of Washington and to pro- 
vide a definition for the terms “slum” 
and “blight” as applied to buildings in 
these urban renewal areas. 

The District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Act was approved in 1946. That 
act established the Redevelopment Land 
Agency which was authorized to elimi- 
nate substandard housing in slum areas 
including dwellings in alleys in the Dis- 
trict. The Congress has not yet pro- 
vided authority to the Agency to use the 
powers of the act in nonresidential areas. 

The most recent comprehensive 
amendments to the Redevelopment Act 
were carried in the Rabaut bill—H.R. 
8697—of the 86th Congress which was 
approved in the House by a 10-to-1 mar- 
gin. That bill carried many provisions 
designed to improve the operation of the 
urban renewal program in Washington. 
The Senate District Committee tabled 
the Rabaut bill and ordered an investiga- 
tion of the operation of the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency. The Senate District 
Committee investigation has not been 
completed yet. 

During the present Congress, the 
House District Committee has given 
much time to the consideration of legis- 
lation which would have rewritten the 
present Redevelopment Act. The provi- 
sions authorizing urban renewal in non- 
residential areas and the new definitions 
of “slum” and “blight” in the pending 
bill were among numerous substantive 
changes in law proposed in legislation 
pending before the committee. 

The urgent need for the new authority, 
provided in the pending bill, is to en- 
courage the continuation of preliminary 
studies being conducted in anticipation 
of the use of urban renewal powers in 
nonresidential areas. Since the House 
District Committee has received no ob- 
jections to the use of such authority and 
desires not to discourage the studies 
being made privately, favorable action 
on the bill is recommended. 

In 1959 a private effort was launched to 
make preliminary studies for the im- 
provement of the central business district 
of Washington. Civic leaders and busi- 
nessmen established the Downtown 
Progress Committee for this purpose. 
Except for some assistance from the Dis- 
trict government, the work of that com- 
mittee has been financed by private con- 
tributions. It has already spent more 
than $500,000 of private funds in making 
surveys, estimates, and in the prepara- 
tion of plans. These expenditures have 
been made in anticipation of the Con- 
gress granting authority to the Redevel- 
opment Land Agency to undertake 
urban renewal projects in nonresidential 
areas. If the Agency continues to be 
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without this authority, the work of the 
Downtown Progress Committee might 
have to be discontinued. The approval 
of the pending bill will give assurance to 
that committee that the Redevelopment 
Agency and the Commissioners in due 
time may properly consider urban re- 
newal proposals for the downtown busi- 
ness area. 

The fact that the House District Com- 
mittee struck sections 4 through 8 from 
the bill in no way implies any rejection 
of those provisions. Likewise, the elimi- 
nation of those sections by amendment 
should not be construed by the Agency 
or Commissioners that procedures to 
which these sections were directed are 
considered fully satisfactory by the com- 
mittee. These proposed changes in law, 
and others suggested to the District 
Committee, should receive early atten- 
tion in the next Congress. It is to enable 
prompt action before adjournment of 
this Congress that this limited bill is 
recommended for approval by the House. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. WHITENER], chairman of Subcom- 
mittee No. 5. 


PROHIBIT USE OF CERTAIN NAMES 
OR EMBLEMS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up the bill (S. 2795) 
to prohibit the use by collecting agencies 
and private detective agencies of any 
name, emblem, or insignia which reason- 
ably tends to convey the impression that 
any such agency is an agency of the 
government of the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no 
person engaged in the business of collecting 
or aiding in the collection of private debts 
or obligations, or engaged in furnishing pri- 
vate police, investigation, or other private 
detective services, shall use as part of the 
name of such business, or employ in any 
communication, correspondence, notice, ad- 
vertisement, circular, or other writing or 
publication, the words “District of Colum- 
bia”, “District”, or “Municipal”, the initials 
D.C.“, or any emblem or insignia utilizing 
any of the said terms as part of its design, 
in such manner as reasonably to convey the 
impression or belief that such business is a 
department, agency, bureau, or instrumen- 
tality of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia or in any manner rep- 
resents the District of Columbia. As used 
in this Act, the word “person” means and 
includes individuals, associations, partner- 
ships, and corporations. 

Sec. 2. Any person who violates this Act 
shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $300 or by imprisonment for not more 
than ninety days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Sec. 3. All prosecutions for violations of 
this Act shall be conducted in the name of 
the District of Columbia by the Corporation 
Counsel or any of his assistants. As used in 
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this Act the term “Corporation Counsel” 
means the attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia, by whatever title such attorney may 
be known, designated by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
perform the functions prescribed for the 
Corporation Counsel in this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 2, line 3, delete “or ‘Municipal’,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DELEGATING FUNCTION OF AP- 
PROVING CONTRACTS IN DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 1651) 
to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to delegate the 
function of approving contracts not ex- 
ceeding $100,000, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (b) of section 3 of Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 5 of 1952 is amended by 
striking 25,000 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$100,000”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

In the title, delete “‘$100,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$50,000”. 

In line 5, delete “$100,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$50,000”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. W: . Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill—as is set forth in 
House Report No. 2365—is to amend sub- 
section (b) of section 3 of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 826) in 
order to permit the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to delegate the 
function of approving contracts not in- 
volving amounts in excess of $50,000. 

The act of December 20, 1944, author- 
ized the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to appoint contracting offi- 
cers with power to enter into contracts 
on behalf of the District, provided that 
contracts involving more than $1,000 
must be approved by the Commissioners 
in order to bind the District. 

An act approved August 16, 1949, in- 
creased to $3,000 the limit of the con- 
tracting authority of the contracting 
officers. 

Reorganization Plan No. 5, submitted 
by the President to the Congress on May 
1, 1952, pursuant to the Reorganization 
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Act of 1949, provided that the Commis- 
sioners shall not delegate the function of 
approving any contract in excess of 
$25,000. 

In recent years, however, the number 
of contracts involving more than $25,000 
has increased greatly, as is shown in the 
following table: 


Number of | Total obli- 

Number of | contracts 

contracts | in excess 
of $25,000, District 

but less’ of Columbia 
than $50,000) contracts 


Fiscal year 


34 | $37, 000, 000 
182 57 | 69, 000, 000 
204 52 | 109, 000, 000 


The third column in the above table 
indicates the degree to which the pro- 
posed bill would relieve the Commission- 
ers of the burden imposed by the in- 
creasing number of contracts involving 
amounts greater than $25,000. The 
Board of Commissioners has advised this 
committee also that the increased au- 
thority which they would be empowered 
to delegate to the District’s contracting 
officers would have administrative time 
and expense, and would result in ex- 
pediting contract awards, thereby mak- 
ing new facilities, equipment, and sup- 
plies available for District operations at 
an earlier date. 

Enactment of this legislation will in- 
volve no additional expenditure on the 
part of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An Act to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to delegate 
the function of approving contracts not 
exceeding $50,000.” 
cau motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


SMALL CLAIMS AND CONCILIATION 
BRANCH, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MUNICIPAL COURT 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
12417) to amend the act of March 5, 
1938, establishing a small claims and 
conciliation branch in the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection (g) of section 5 
of the Act entitled “An Act establishing a 
small claims and conciliation branch in the 
municipal court of the District of Columbia 
for improving the administration of justice 
in small cases and providing assistance to 
needy litigants, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved March 5, 1938, as amended (52 Stat. 
105, D.C. Code, 1961 edition, sec. 11-805(g)), 
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is amended by inserting after the word “ac- 
tion” a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That where in any case controlled by any 
other statute a greater or lesser time for 
hearing is specified by such other statute, 
such other specified period of time shall be 
controlling“. 

Sec. 2. The second sentence of subsection 
(g) of section 5 of such Act is amended by 
striking “herein” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “therein”. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentieman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill—as is set forth in 
House Report No. 2363—is to correct an 
inconsistency between two provisions of 
law relating to actions in the small 
claims and conciliation branch of the 
municipal court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Subsection (g) of section 5 of the act 
creating the small claims and concilia- 
tion branch in the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia (act of Mar. 5, 
1938, as amended, 52 Stat. 105), which 
relates to time for hearing of small 
claims, provides: 

(g) The clerk shall furnish the plaintiff 
with the memorandum of the day and hour 
set for the hearing, which time shall be not 
less than 5 nor more than 15 days from the 
date of the filing of the action. All actions 
filed in this branch shall be returnable 
herein. 


However, section 7 of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Responsibility Act of the 
District of Columbia, approved May 25, 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 123), provides 
in part as follows: 

Sec. 7. Service of Process on Nonresident. 

> * * * * 

The court in which the action is pending 
may order such continuances as may be 
necessary to afford the defendant a reason- 
able opportunity to defend the action, and 
no judgment by default in any such action 
shall be granted until at least twenty days 
shall have elapsed after service upon the de- 
fendant, as hereinabove provided, of a copy 
of the process and notice of service of said 
process upon the Commissioners. 


The District of Columbia has occasion 
to file a relatively large number of cases 
against nonresident motorists in the 
small claims branch of the municipal 
court, and in these cases, in view of the 
conflicting provisions of law quoted 
above, the question has arisen as to which 
statutory period of time is applicable. 

Presently, the clerk of the small claims 
branch sets as return day for all actions 
the 14th day from the date on which suit 
is filed, in accordance with the statute 
governing the operations of the small 
claims branch. However, in motor-ve- 
hicle operation cases involving nonresi- 
dent defendants, it is frequently nec- 
essary for the plaintiff to secure a 
continuance on the return date to comply 
with the longer time limitation of the 
Safety Responsibility Act. Thus, the 
plaintiff’s attorney and the court’s cleri- 
cal staff are burdened with the work of 
providing two, and sometimes three, trial 
dates in the same case. 
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H.R. 12417 seeks to reconcile the incon- 
sistent provisions of these two statutes 
by the simple expedient of amending the 
act establishing the small claims and 
conciliation branch of the municipal 
court, to provide that the 15-day maxi- 
mum period between the date of filing of 
an action and the date of hearing shall 
not apply in any case controlled by an- 
other. statute specifying a greater or 
lesser period of time. 

At a public hearing held on August 10, 
1962, the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia expressed their ap- 
proval of this bill. We were informed 
also that the board of judges of the mu- 
nicipal court for the District of Colum- 
bia had voted unanimously to support 
the proposed legislation. No opposition 
to the bill was expressed. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS OF INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up the bill (H.R. 
12690) to permit investment of funds of 
insurance companies organized within 
the District of Columbia in obligations 
of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
the gentleman, are these securities issued 
by the Inter-American Bank, guaran- 
teed? 

Mr. WHITENER. The purpose of this 
legislation is to authorize, not require, 
domestic insurance companies to invest 
their moneys in the obligations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 
Whether they are guaranteed or not Iam 
unable to say. But I will say that the 
insurance company would not be under 
any obligation to make these invest- 
ments unless it was deemed by the com- 
pany to be a sound investment. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman knows 
that back in the 1920’s there was a very 
heavy sale of South American securities 
in this country. Those securities were 
defaulted on or became nearly worthless 
and a substantial number of our citizens 
were left holding the sack. I hope the 
insurance companies will have a better 
experience with this system of financing 
through the Inter-American Bank than 
did the citizens of this country back in 
the 1920's. And I would ask, since I 
understand the bill S. 3358 is to be sub- 
stituted, if S. 3358 is devoted exclusively 
to the subject matter of the House bill, 
H.R. 12690. 

Mr. WHITENER. The language of S. 
3358, as far as I know, is not inconsistent 
with the language of the House bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I was unable to obtain 
a copy of the Senate bill. I am glad to 
have that assurance from the gentleman. 
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Mr. WHITENER. I might say, from 
a casual examination of S. 3358, which I 
have just received myself, that it appears 
to me the two bills are identical in 
language. I might say to the gentleman 
that based upon our observation of the 
insurance industry in the District of 
Columbia and the regulatory organiza- 
tion in the District that I feel certain 
this bill will not result in any unfortu- 
nate experience as far as investment is 
concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
35(1) of chapter III of the Act of June 19, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1152, as amended; D.C. Code, 
title 35, sec. 535 (1)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) Bonds, notes, or other evidences of 
indebtedness of the United States, any State, 
territory, or possession of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, the Dominion of 
Canada, any Province of the Dominion of 
Canada, or of any administration, agency, 
authority, or instrumentality of any of the 
political units enumerated; or obligations 
issued or guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development or by the 
Inter-American Development Bank.” 

Src. 2. Section 18(1) of chapter II of the 
Act of October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1072; D.C. 
Code, title 35, sec. 1321 (1)), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) Bonds or other evidences of indebt- 
edness of the United States, or of any State; 
or of the Dominion of Canada, or of any 
Province thereof; or obligations issued or 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development or by the Inter-American 
Development Bank“. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the bill—as is set forth in 
House Report No. 2364—is to permit in- 
surance companies organized in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to invest funds in 
obligations—bonds, notes, or other 
evidence of indebtedness—of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, if the 
companies find them to be desirable in- 
vestments. Bonds of the said Bank are 
now approved investments for insurance 
companies in 15 States. 

At the present time, domestic District 
insurance companies are permitted to in- 
vest funds in obligations of the United 
States, any State, territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, or of any administration, 
agency, authority, or instrumentality of 
any of the political units enumerated, or 
in obligations issued or guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. Under the reported bill, the 
Inter-American Development Bank 
would be added to this list in the acts of 
June 19, 1939, and October 9, 1940—48 
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Stat. 1152, D.C. Code, section 35-535 (1) ; 
54 Stat. 1072, D.C. Code, section 35- 
1321(1). 

Passage of the bill is urged by the ad- 
ministration as a further aid in the 
channeling of private capital into Latin 
America, and to assist in achieving the 
objectives of the Alliance for Progress 
for the social-economic development of 
that area. The letter of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Hon. Douglas Dillon, as 
Chairman of the National Advisory 
Council for International Monetary and 
Financial Problems and as U.S. Governor 
of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, sponsoring this legislation, is 
made a part of this report. No objection 
to the bill was expressed at the public 
hearing held on August 10, 1962. 

HISTORY 


The Inter-American Development 
Bank—an official international financial 
institution—was organized to accelerate 
the economic development of the Amer- 
ican Republics. It was created by an 
agreement signed in Washington on 
April 8, 1959, setting forth the Articles 
of Agreement (T. I. A. S. No. 4397). Mem- 
bers of the Bank are governments; mem- 
bership of the United States in the Bank 
was authorized by the Inter-American 
Development Bank Act, approved Au- 
gust 7, 1959 (73 Stat. 299; 22 U.S.C. sec. 
283, Supp. IT, 1959-60). Other members 
are the other Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere, with the exception of Cuba, 
The voting in the Bank’s Board of Gov- 
ernors and in the Board of Executive 
Directors is based on the amount of stock 
held by the members. The U.S. vote is 
41 percent. 

The Bank must rely on the world’s 
capital markets in financing its activ- 
ities, and to this end issues securities 
which are backed by its reserves and its 
callable capital, of which the U.S. shares 
$200 million, which has been appropri- 
ated by Congress and is available should 
the need ever arise to respond to call by 
the Bank. 

Its authorized capital stock is $850 
million. Of the total capital stock ac- 
tually subscribed—$813,160,000 since 
Cuba did not become a member—$381,- 
580,000 is to be paid in, and $431,- 
580,000 is callable to meet obligations 
on borrowings or guarantees made by 
the Bank chargeable to its ordinary cap- 
ital resources. In effect, the callable 
capital serves as a guarantee for pur- 
chasers of securities floated by the Bank 
in private capital markets. The ar- 
rangements with respect to the capital 
stock are identical in principle with 
those of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, which 
was created as an outgrowth of the 
United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conferences at Bretton Woods in 1944, 
having a membership of 75 countries, 
and created to make loans to member 
governments or guaranteed by member 
governments for sound productive proj- 
ects for which private capital on rea- 
sonable terms is not available. 

PRECEDENT 


The act of July 19, 1954—68 Stat. 
494 —amended the District of Columbia 
Code—title 35, sections 535(1) and 1321 
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(1)—to permit investment of insurance 
company funds in securities issued or 
guaranteed by said International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
which has sold large amounts of its secu- 
rities in the capital markets of the 
United States. 

H.R. 12690 would merely amend the 
said provisions of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code to extend such investment 
eligibility to the securities issued or 
guaranteed by the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. These securities will 
be backed not only by the Bank’s re- 
serves, but also by the liabilities of the 
member countries upon their respected 
callable capital subscription. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a similar Senate bill, 
(S. 3358) to permit investment of funds 
of insurance companies organized with- 
in the District of Columbia in obliga- 
tions of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 35(1) of chapter III of the Act of June 
19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1152, as amended; D.C. 
Code, title 35, sec. 535(1), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) Bonds, notes, or other evidences of 
indebtedness of the United States, any State, 
territory, or possession of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, the Dominion of 
Canada, any Province of the Dominion of 
Canada, or of any administration, agency, 
authority, or instrumentality of any of the 
political units enumerated; or obligations 
issued or guaranteed as to principal and in- 
terest by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development or by the In- 
ter-American Development Bank.” 

Sec. 2. Section 18(1) of chapter II of the 
Act of October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1072; D.C. 
Code, title 35, sec. 1821(1)), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) Bonds or other evidences of indebted- 
ness of the United States, or of any State; 
or of the Dominion of Canada, or of any 
Province thereof; or obligations issued or 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development or by the Inter-American 
Development Bank.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The proceedings whereby the bill H.R. 
12690 was passed were vacated, and that 
bill was laid on the table. 


REGISTRATION OF NURSES IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up the bill (H.R. 
12964) to amend the act of February 9, 
1907, entitled “An act to define the term 
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‘registered nurse’ and to provide for the 
registration of nurses in the District of 
Columbia,” as amended, with respect to 
the minimum age limitation for regis- 
tration, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I agree that the age 
limit ought to be lowered from 21 to 19 
years, but why do you put any minimum 
age in this bill? Why should not the 
registration of a nurse be on the basis 
of education, training, and other qualifi- 
cations? 

Mr. WHITENER. This legislation 
came to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia with the recommendation 
of the Nurses’ Association that the min- 
imum age be reduced from 21 to 19. I 
am not acquainted with the reason the 
minimum age was established at 21 at 
the time it was so established, but as to 
the lowering of the age limit, it seems 
that some of these young women are 
finishing their nursing training before 
they are old enough to apply for their 
registration. 

Mr. GROSS. I thoroughly agree with 
the removing the 21-year age limit, but 
I cannot understand why there is any 
age limit at all. 

Mr, WHITENER. I imagine that 19 
years of age is about low enough for a 
nurse. I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. I would not care if they 
were 16 years old if they were nursing 
me and if they were qualified, I would 
say to the gentleman, 

Mr. WHITENER. I would just say I 
have no comment on that. 

Mr. GROSS. I have an amendment 
to strike out the minimum age limit but 
I am not going to press it. However, I 
cannot for the life of me understand 
why any age should be the controlling 
factor. It ought to be qualification and 
ability to do the work. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second and fourth sentences of section 4 of 
the Act of February 9, 1907, entitled “An Act 
to define the term ‘registered nurse’ and to 
provide for the registration of nurses in 
the District of Columbia” (D.C. Code, sec. 
2-404), as amended, are amended by strik- 
ing “twenty-one” wherever it appears there- 
in and inserting, in lieu thereof, “nineteen”. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consen‘ to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill—as is set forth in 
House Report No. 2446—is to lower the 
minimum age for registered nurses in 
the District of Columbia from 21 to 19 
years. 
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The original statute providing for the 
registration of graduate nurses in the 
District of Columbia, enacted February 
9, 1907, specified that “No nurse shall 
be registered in the District of Colum- 
bia who has not attained the age of 
twenty-one years.” It is provided also 
that no applicant may take the examina- 
tion for licensure in the District unless 
she is 21 years of age or will attain that 
age within 6 months after the date set 
for the examination. 

Until a few years ago, we are informed, 
students under 18 years of age were not 
admitted to schools of nursing, and 
therefore were not being graduated be- 
low the age of 21. Thus, the above- 
mentioned statute posed no problem. 
However, as high schools began gradu- 
ating persons of 16 and 17 years, the 
admission age to schools of nursing was 
lowered to 17 years. Also, diploma pro- 
grams have decreased in length from 36 
months to 32 and 33 months, which has 
increased the problem relating to age. 

According to “Facts of Nursing,” pub- 
lished by the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, 20 States presently have no mini- 
mum age requirement for registration of 
nurses; and the age requirements in the 
other States, with the exception of North 
Dakota and the District of Columbia, 
range from 18 to 20 years. 

The disadvantages to the District of 
Columbia resulting from this situation 
are twofold. First, it handicaps local 
recruitment of the best qualified stu- 
dents. The better students graduate 
from high school at an earlier age, and 
they prefer to take their nursing train- 
ing in jurisdictions which allow them to 
become registered immediately upon 
completion of their training program. 
Second, the younger student who does 
decide to take her nursing training 
course in the District of Columbia must 
go to the additional expense of taking 
her licensing examination in another 
jurisdiction. This will qualify her to 
practice as a registered nurse in that 
locality, whereas she is prohibited from 
registration and practice in the District 
of Columbia until she become 21 years of 
age. The result is that such nurses 
usually remain elsewhere to work, and 
the District thus loses the services of 
many young registered nurses. 

At a public hearing conducted on Sep- 
tember 17, 1962, testimony in favor of 
this bill was presented by the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Capital City School of Nursing, 
the Washington Hospital Center School 
of Nursing, and the Graduate Nurses’ 
Association of the District of Columbia. 
No opposition was expressed. 

Passage of this bill will not involve 
additional expense to the District of Co- 
lumbia government. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

e motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MUNICIPAL THEATER 
Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
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of Columbia I call up the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 865) requiring a public hear- 
ing before any theater in the District of 
Columbia which is suitable, and has been 
used, for the presentation of live drama, 
ballet, or opera productions may be 
demolished, and ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Whereas the National Symphony Orchestra 
management has pointed out that there is a 
very real likelihood that the only facilities for 
the performance of large musical stage works 
in the Nation’s Capital are about to be de- 
molished; and 

Whereas the National Symphony Orchestra 
management has also stated that in view of 
the foregoing it would therefore seem 
prudent that Congress do what it can to 
avoid the hasty and irrevocable razing of 
those few structures which may well serve 
the basic needs of the citizens of this great 
metropolitan area; and 

Whereas when Carnegie Hall in New York 
City was similarly threatened with destruc- 
tion and demolition civic, cultural, and po- 
litical leaders in New York City and State, 
and throughout the country, rallied and pre- 
vented its demolition: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, no 
theater in the District of Columbia owned by 
the United States may be demolished, and 
no permit may be issued for the demolition 
of any theater in the District of Columbia, 
unless the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia shall first have held a public hear- 
ing at which any resident of the District of 
Columbia may offer his objections to such 
demolition and his suggestions, if any, for 
alternative courses of action. 

(b) As used in this Act, the term “theater” 
means a theater, such as the Capitol Theater, 
the Keith's Theater, and the Belasco Theater 
which is suitable, and has been used, for the 
presentation of live drama, ballet, or opera 
productions. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Pages 1 and 2, strike out the preamble. 

Page 2, strike out lines 3 through 16, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
(a) the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall prepare and present 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives on or before February 15, 1963, feasible 
plans for the use as a municipal theater, 
as a semimunicipal theater, or for municipal 
purposes, and for the acquisition therefor 
(by purchase, gift, condemnation, lease, or 
otherwise), of that portion of the National 
Press Club Building which is located at 1326 
F Street, Northwest, District of Columbia, 
and which is now known as Loew’s Capitol 
Theater, and that portion of the Albee Build- 
ing which is located at 619 Fifteenth Street, 
Northwest, District of Columbia, and which 
is now known as Keith's Theater. Such 
plans shall include detailed proposals for 
the operation of such property for such 
purposes. Such plans shall also include de- 
tailed methods for financing the acquisition 
and operation of such property for such pur- 
poses, including but not confined to (1) tax 
reduction, (2) appropriated funds of the 
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District of Columbia, (3) private and foun- 
dation gifts and donations, and (4) com- 
binations of such financing methods. 

“(b) In order to provide the time needed 
by the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives to consider adequately the detailed 
plans provided for in subsection (a), no 
permit shall be issued by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia for 
the demolition of the Capitol Theater or 
the Keith’s Theater, or for the conversion of 
such property to uses other than theater 
uses, until the expiration of sixty days after 
the date of filing of the plans provided for 
in subsection (a).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The preamble was stricken. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
may extend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the joint resolutions to save 
the Belasco, Keith’s, and Capitol 
theaters. 

My joint resolution defines the term 
“theater” as meaning a theater such 
as the Capitol Theater, the Keith’s 
Theater, and the Belasco Theater, which 
is suitable, and has been used, for the 
presentation of live drama, ballet, or 
opera productions. 

I think I should point out that I intro- 
duced this measure at the request of the 
manager of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Robert Rogers. Mr. 
Rogers wrote me late in August in part 
as follows: 

As you may know, there is a very real likeli- 
hood that the only facilities for the per- 
formance of large musical stage works in the 
Nation's Capital are about to be demolished. 
Although the proposed National Cultural 
Center might some day provide such facili- 
ties, this project appears at best to be in 
the very distant future. It would therefore 
seem prudent that Congress do what it can 
to avoid the hasty and irrevocable razing of 
those few structures which may well serve 
the basic needs of the citizens of this great 
metropolitan area. 

I append a copy of a proposed resolution. 
* * * I would like to recommend that you 
favorably consider the introduction of such 
a resolution, either individually or in concert 
with those of your colleagues who will agree 
with the desirability of such legislation. 


Mr. Rogers also called on me in my 
office and assured me of his deep interest 
in the proposed measure. He said that 
the legislation would affect primarily the 
destiny of the Capitol, Keith’s, and Be- 
lasco Theaters, and that, in the future, 
it might also affect the National Theater. 
In recent years, as he pointed out to me, 
the Capitol Theater has been the only 
auditorium suitable for the staging of 
grand opera and ballet, and it is at the 
Capitol Theater that the great produc- 
tions from this country and from over- 
seas have been presented. 

Mr. Rogers has written that: 

Although the National Symphony has no 
direct interest in the production of operas 
and ballets at the present time, I believe 
that the destruction of our only suitable 
auditorium would constitute a grave loss to 
both the Nation and the community. 
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Mr. Rogers says that in this matter 
of saving Washington’s great theaters: 

Our interest is partly civic and partly in- 
spired by the fact that our 100 musicians 
depend upon employment in opera per- 
formances and ballet performances in order 
to make it possible for them to survive eco- 
nomically, since no symphony orchestra in 
the United States has yet arrived at the 
happy state where it can pay an annual wage 
to its musicians. 


Mr. Rogers declared that the precedent 
for civic intervention in the proposed 
destruction of a concert hall was recently 
demonstrated in New York City, where 
Carnegie Hall was saved from razing 
by the joint efforts of citizens and the 
municipality. 

It would appear that such action, he said, 
might be favorably developed in the case of 
the Capitol Theater and the others men- 
tioned, but that, particularly in the case 
of the Capitol, there is some urgency since 
the owners, for perfectly valid business rea- 
sons, are looking toward the remodeling of 
this structure into offices in the near future. 


He ably explained the purposes of the 
proposed legislation this way: 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
would be to use the process of a hearing to 
give the community both the time and a 
forum in order to develop valid proposals 
for preserving this and similar structures 
for the use of the citizens, This would 
make possible the proper review of all fac- 
tors without in anyway depriving the 
owners of their property rights. 


The 1958 act authorizing the National 
Cultural Center states that the Center's 
board of trustees shall, first, present 
classical and contemporary music, 
opera, drama, dance, and poetry from 
this and other countries; second, present 
lectures and other programs; third, de- 
velop programs for children and youth 
and the elderly—and for other age 
groups as well—in such performing arts 
designed specifically for their participa- 
tion, education, and recreation; and, 
fourth, provide facilities for other civic 
activities. 

These important cultural, educational, 
and recreational activities have been 
held up pending the raising of funds to 
construct a 1,200-seat theater, a 2,700- 
seat symphony hall, and a 2,500-seat hall 
for opera at a total cost now estimated at 
$30 million. 

Let me point out that the Belasco 
Theater originally seated 1,400, the 
Keith’s Theater 1,600, and the Capitol 
Theater 3,600. 

What are we waiting for, why do we 
not go ahead and do the things in these 
three theaters authorized by the 1958 
act? 

I say the board of trustees has a re- 
sponsibility it can no longer afford to 
evade and ignore to undertake an im- 
mediate and far-reaching cultural pro- 
gram in such facilities as the Nation’s 
Capital already has. 

This is especially important in view of 
the fact that according to such learned 
publications as the New York Times and 
other publications the Nation’s Capital 
is a “hick town” and a “cultural back- 
water.” 

The facts seem clear, the vital pro- 
grams authorized by the National Cul- 
tural Center Act have been held up un- 
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necessarily by the emphasis on new 
buildings, and sight has been lost of the 
other aspects of the National Cultural 
Center Act. 

Four long, valuable years have been 
lost already. 

Perfectly good theaters such as the 
Shubert and Columbia Theaters have al- 
ready been torn down for parking lots. 

The Belasco, Keith's, and Capitol 
Theaters are slated for early demolition 
or conversion to other purposes. 

In fact, President Kennedy is even now 
moving to destroy the Belasco Theater, 
yet during his last year in the Senate 
he joined seven Democratic Senators in 
asking President Eisenhower to save this 
fine theater for the city of Washington 
and the people of this Nation. 

These Democratic Senators introduced 
legislation providing that the Govern- 
ment would convert the Belasco from its 
present condition and restore it to fine 
condition as a municipal theater. 

The exact language of President Ken- 
nedy’s own bill, S. 3280, which he intro- 
duced March 24, 1960, provides that the 
Administrator of General Services “is 
authorized and directed to restore the 
Belasco Theater to a condition at least 
equal to its condition at the time it was 
acquired by the Federal Government. 
The National Park Service, and the 
District of Columbia Recreation Depart- 
ment, shall advise and assist the Ad- 
ministrator in the restoration and man- 
agement of the Belasco Theater as a 
municipal art center.” 

I think this proposal by President 
Kennedy is one of his more constructive 
proposals, and I think we should all join 
together to help him carry it out. My 
own joint resolution is designed to be of 
assistance along these lines. 

If enacted into law these several meas- 
ures will give positive aid to the advance- 
ment and development of Washington’s 
cultural life. 

We have to do a great deal more in the 
Nation’s Capital than provide standing- 
room-only audiences for Soviet violin- 
ists, pianists, ballet, and opera groups. 
The Bolshoi Opera is in this country at 
this very moment. 

We must move decisively at home to 
meet the cultural competition of the So- 
viet Union now, not 10 years from new. 

The Bolshoi Opera has sold-out houses 
in New York City. 

Let us have some sold-out houses in 
the Nation’s Capital for its own opera, 
ballet, and theater groups, and for the 
very fine National Symphony Orchestra. 

We must take decisive steps now to 
demonstrate in a public way our interest 
in the fine arts. Let us begin by enact- 
ing these measures into law. 

President Eisenhower put these 
thoughts in a nutshell when he told the 
Congress in his 1955 message on the 
state of the Union that: 

In the advancement of the various activi- 
ties which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this joint resolution—as is 
set forth in House Report No. 2475—is to 
require the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to prepare and 
present to the Congress, not later than 
February 15, 1963, a feasible plan for 
the acquisition of Loew’s Capitol Thea- 
ter and Keith’s Theater by purchase, 
lease, or otherwise, and for their opera- 
tion as municipal or semimunicipal 
theaters. It is further stipulated that 
no permit shall be granted for the de- 
struction of those theaters or for their 
conversion to other uses, until 60 days 
after the date on which the above-men- 
tioned plan is submitted to the 88th Con- 
gress, 

The motivation for this joint resolu- 
tion is the report that these two pri- 
vately owned theaters are scheduled for 
conversion into use for business offices. 

Keith’s Theater, located in the Albee 
Building at 619th 15th Street NW., has a 
seating capacity of 1,600 and is reputed 
to be one of the most beautiful and 
acoustically perfect theaters in the 
world. Loew’s Capitol Theater is in the 
National Press Building, at 1326 F Street 
NW., and is the largest theater in the 
city, with a seating capacity of 3,600 per- 
sons. Weare informed that Loew’s Capi- 
tol is the only theater in Washington 
with stage facilities large enough to ac- 
commodate the presentation of the larger 
veh of ballet and grand opera produc- 

ons. 

At a public hearing held on Septem- 
ber 17, 1962, spokesmen for a number of 
local organizations devoted to the per- 
forming arts, including the National 
Symphony Orchestra, the Washington 
Opera Society, the Washington Ballet 
Guild, the Hayes Concert Bureau, and 
the Washington Civic Opera and Wash- 
ington Civic Symphony, testified as to 
the need for the continuance of these 
two theaters as irreplaceable centers for 
live theatrical exhibits. 

We were informed that the perform- 
ing arts, such as ballet, grand opera, and 
theater, are more lively today than ever 
before, and that throughout the United 
States enthusiasm, activity, and patron- 
age are on the increase. Under these 
circumstances, it would certainly be a 
most serious setback to this movement 
if the principal showcase of the Nation, 
a city now acclaimed in many circles as 
the capital of the world, were unable to 
accommodate major musical, dance, and 
opera companies, including some which 
come from abroad as official visitors in 
implementation of international agree- 
ments undertaken by our Government. 
Any step reasonably calculated to assist 
in averting such an unfortunate develop- 
ment will certainly constitute a signifi- 
cant contribution to the cultural life of 
this city and of the Nation. 

In recent years, some 15 to 18 live 
shows which could have been accommo- 
dated on no other stage in the District 
of Columbia have been presented each 
year at the Capitol Theater, and it has 
been planned to increase this number in 
the future. These presentations have 
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included such internationally acclaimed 
performers as the Gala Royal Danish 
Ballet and the Bolshoi Ballet. 

The Cultural Center which is now in 
the planning stage for the District of Co- 
lumbia will not offer a solution to the 
problem posed by the threatened loss of 
the Capitol and Keith’s Theaters. In the 
first place, the most optimistic timetable 
calls for the completion of this Center in 
1966; and also, plans for the Center in- 
clude provision for a theater which will 
seat only 1,200 persons. 

As originally introduced, House Joint 
Resolution 865 would have required a 
public hearing before any permit could 
be granted for the demolition of either 
of these theaters or for their conversion 
to other uses. This committee felt, how- 
ever, that this might infringe unduly 
upon private property rights particularly 
in the absence of any time limitation, 
and also that such a hearing in itself 
would very possibly prove ineffective as a 
means of saving the theaters. For these 
reasons, the resolution was amended into 
its present form. 

A Citizens’ Committee To Save the 
Capitol Theater, composed of prominent 
citizens of the District of Columbia, has 
attempted to negotiate a lease with the 
owners of the Capitol Theater, without 
success. It appears that compliance 
with the financial requirements for con- 
tinuing this theater and Keith’s Theater 
in operation would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, for any citizens’ group, and 
that the only feasible solution must in- 
volve the District of Columbia govern- 
ment, as is proposed in this legislation. 

The joint resolution as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed. 

The preamble was stricken. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

Joint resolution to require the preparation 
of plans for the utilization of certain build- 
ings in the District of Columbia for munic- 
ipal theater or other municipal purposes. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


POLICIES OF GROUP LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ISSUED CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 
2977) to amend the Life Insurance Act 
of the District of Columbia, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That clause 
(a) of the proviso in the first sentence of 
section 11 of chapter V of the Life Insur- 
ance Act, as amended (D.C. Code 35-711), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) That provisions (6) to (10), inclu- 
sive, shall not apply to policies issued to a 
creditor to insure debtors of such creditor, 
or to policies issued pursuant to section 
10(8) of this chapter;”. 
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Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill bill (as set forth in 
H. Rept. 2362) is to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia 
so as to exempt policies of group life in- 
surance issued to credit unions from the 
requirement of the Life Insurance Act 
that such policies contain certain stand- 
ard provisions, which require generally 
that policies have provisions for pay- 
ment of insurance to a beneficiary desig- 
nated by the insured; that certificates 
be issued to each person insured; and 
that the insurance be convertible into 
individual policies under certain circum- 
stances. 

Credit unions were authorized by the 
act of September 14, 1961, to provide 
group life insurance to their members up 
to the amount of their deposits in the 
credit union, with a maximum of $2,000 
on the life of any one member (Public 
Law 87-249, 75 Stat. 519; D.C. Code, sec. 
35-710(8)). This act provided that such 
insurance “may be issued either in addi- 
tion to or in lieu of” a group credit life 
insurance policy. But through inad- 
vertence the Congress did not specifi- 
cally exempt group life insurance policies 
on depositors in a credit union from the 
five standard provisions referred to 
above, which are expressly made inap- 
plicable to group life insurance policies 
on borrowers from a credit union. 

The enactment of this bill would cor- 
rect said omission of the 1961 act, and 
would put the format of group life in- 
surance policies covering depositors in a 
credit union on the same basis as group 
credit life insurance policies covering 
borrowers from a credit union. This 
uniformity appears desirable, both from 
the standpoint of the credit union and 
from the standpoint of its depositors and 
borrowers who are in many instances the 
same persons. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and the Superintendent of 
Insurance, recommend that life insur- 
ance policies issued to credit unions 
should be exempt from certain basic 
standard provisions that are inapplicable 
to such group policies, because the in- 
clusion of such provisions is not neces- 
sary for the protection of the insured 
credit union depositors, and such inclu- 
sion would be burdensome to the credit 
unions by increasing the cost of the 
insurance. 

For example, the requirement that the 
beneficiary be designated in the policy is 
not necessary, since the credit union 
adds the death benefit to the credit 
union member’s account, which is pay- 
able, upon the member’s death, to the 
beneficiary designated by him, so that 
the beneficiary named to receive the de- 
posit also receives the insurance. 

Also, it does not seem necessary that 
each member of the credit union receive 
a certificate of insurance containing the 
entire provisions of the master contract 
since the insurance is automatic, and 
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each member upon joining the credit 
union receives all necessary information 
outlining the important items of the 
policy. The issuance of a certificate to 
each member would add considerably to 
the costs in the case of a credit union 
such as the Navy Federal Credit Union 
having approximately 47,000 members. 

Finally, the evidence before the com- 
mittee established that it was never in- 
tended that group life insurance policies 
issued by credit unions would be con- 
vertible under certain circumstances into 
individual policies, because the credit 
union member’s insurance continues 
even after he leaves his employment so 
long as he does not withdraw his deposit. 
Naturally, once he withdraws his deposit, 
the purpose of the insurance ceases. 
Also, most of these deposits are small, 
and insurance companies in the District 
do not issue individual insurance policies 
for amounts of less than $1,000. Yet, 
under present law, conversion privileges 
must be provided even in cases where 
amounts of less than $1,000 are involved. 
The administrative costs of doing so are 
exorbitantly high. 

The reported bill will obviate the 
necessity for group life insurance policies 
issued by credit unions being so encum- 
bered. Justification for the legislation 
was well established at the public hear- 
ings on July 16, 1962, and no opposition 
to the bill was expressed. On the other 
hand, the desirability of reporting the 
bill with the exemptions referred to and 
contained therein was urged as stated, by 
the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners, the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the District of Columbia, and by 
leading domestic life insurance com- 
panies in the District; namely, Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Equitable 
Life Insurance Co., Government Em- 
ployees Life Insurance Co., People’s 
Life Insurance Co., and United Service 
Life Insurance Co., as well as the Navy 
Federal Credit Union. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


STATUE TO “THE MAINE LOBSTER- 
MAN” IN THE NEW SOUTHWEST, 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the resolution (H. 
Res. 799) and ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, do I understand now 
and for the record, that this is not going 
to cost the Federal Government any 
money except perhaps for the small site 
that will be necessary on which to erect 
this piece of statuary? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is my under- 
standing when hearings were held on the 
bill. If the gentleman will yield to the 


author of the bill, the gentleman from 
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Maine [Mr. TUPPER], I believe the gen- 
tleman will get the information he seeks. 

Mr. TUPPER. I can assure the gen- 
tleman that the sovereign State of 
Maine will bear all expenses in connec- 
tion with this statute. 

Mr. GROSS. And this has the ap- 
proval of the State of Massachusetts 
which, I understand, is also a lobster 
State? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Whereas the National Capital Planning 
Commission of the District of Columbia is 
charged with planning the redevelopment of 
the “New Southwest” section of the city; and 

Whereas part of this redevelopment in- 
cludes that area known as Maine Avenue; 
and 

Whereas this avenue, running along Wash- 
ington's waterfront area, has been designated 
in honor of the State of Maine: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That provisions be made by the 
National Capital Planning Commission to 
provide for a suitable site to erect a monu- 
ment commemorating the State of Maine; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this monument be in the 
form of a statue, The Maine Lobsterman”, 
one hundred and two inches tall, and forty- 
one by thirty inches at the base, said statue 
to be supplied and erected by the State of 
Maine, 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this resolution (as is set forth 
in H. Rep. 2445) is to require the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission of 
the District of Columbia to provide a 
suitable site for the erection of a monu- 
ment in the form of a statue, commemo- 
rating the State of Maine. 

The statue, to be furnished by the State 
of Maine, is known as “The Maine Lob- 
sterman.” It was sculptured by Victor 
Kahill, is 102 inches tall, and measures 
41 by 30 inches at the base. It once stood 
in the lobby of the city hall at Portland, 
Maine, and more recently in the fish 
hatchery at Boothbay Harbor. 

The State of Maine has expressed hope 
that this statue may be placed on Maine 
Avenue in the Southwest redevelopment 
area presently under construction. This 
would be a fitting place for such a monu- 
ment, adjacent to the waters of the Poto- 
mac, and in a sense, part of the maritime 
atmosphere of the Nation’s Capital. 

No opposition to the resolution was ex- 
pressed at the hearing held on Septem- 
ber 17, 1962. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

5 S motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


ASSESSING FEES FOR RESTORA- 
TION OF MOTOR VEHICLE OPERA- 
TORS’ PERMITS AFTER SUSPEN- 
SION OR REVOCATION THEREOF 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 
2793) to amend the District of Columbia 
Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to assess reasonable fees for 
the restoration of motor vehicle opera- 
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tors’ permits and operating privileges 
after suspension or revocation thereof, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman can clarify whether this will in 
any way give the District Commissioners 
the authority to increase to $5 the cost 
of a driver’s license to all motorists who 
obtain such license in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No, sir. This only 
applies to the situation where a person 
has had the motor vehicle operator's 
permit suspended or revoked and the 
permit is being reinstated. 

Mr. GROSS. I am somewhat con- 
cerned by the language to be found on 
page 1 of the bill. In other words, this 
is limited strictly to those whose licenses 
have been revoked for various causes? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct and 
to such licenses that are being rein- 
stated. 

Mr. GROSS. That is, licenses that 
have been revoked and are being rein- 
stated? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct and 
this authorizes the assessment of a $5 
fee for such restoration. 

Mr. GROSS. And the $5 fee applies 
only to that category? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And the District of 
Columbia gets the $5; is that correct? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, sir, when we 
pass this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN] ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection (a) of section 6 
of the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, 
as amended (43 Stat. 1121; sec. 40-603(a), 
D.C. Code, 1951 edition), is amended by 
striking “issuance and revocation of opera- 
tors’ permits” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“issuance, suspension, and revocation of op- 
erators’ permits and the suspension and rev- 
ocation of operating privileges, including 
rules and regulations assessing reasonable 
fees to reimburse the District for the cost 
of restoring suspended or revoked operators’ 
permits and privileges, such fees not to ex- 
ceed the amount of $5 per restoration”. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill—as is set forth in 
House Report No. 2444—is to amend the 
District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, 
as amended, so as to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
charge reasonable fees for the restoration 
of operators’ permits and operating 
privileges after suspension or revocation 
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of such permits and privileges. The 
amounts of such fees would be deter- 
mined by the Commissioners with regard 
to the administrative costs to the Dis- 
trict of restoring such permits and priy- 
ileges, but not to exceed $5 for each 
such restoration. 

The practical effect of this bill will be 
to assess administrative costs incident 
to restoring operator permits to the per- 
sons who are violators of the law, rather 
than to all operators who are licensed 
to operate motor vehicles in the District 
of Columbia. The Commissioners believe 
it is equitable that only the careless 
driver whose operator’s permit and 
privilege have been suspended or revoked 
should pay the administrative costs of 
the restoration thereof. The bill will be 
uniform in its application, assessing 
nonresidents of the District whose op- 
erating privileges in the District are sus- 
pended or revoked, as well as District 
residents who lose both permits and op- 
erating privileges through the suspen- 
sion or revocation process. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia favor the passage of this bill 
and have advised the committee that 
the enactment of this bill will not result 
in any additional cost to the District. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


INCREASED FEE FOR LEARNERS’ 
PERMITS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia I call up the bill 
S. 1291 to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
increase the fee charged for learners’ 
permits, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, if I understand cor- 
rectly this is a 100-percent increase in a 
learner’s permit fee. That is a pretty 
steep increase. Can the gentleman tell 
me why there should be a $2 fee for a 
learner’s or beginner’s license to drive an 
automobile? What is the justification 
for it? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I would like to say 
to the gentleman from Iowa that I per- 
sonally would be opposed to charging 
any fee. I understand it covers the cost 
of teaching these people to operate an 
automobile. The cost is much more 
than the increase in the fee to $2. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I want to 
get at. Does this fee pay for instructors 
to teach people to drive? 

Mr.McMILLAN. No. 

Mr. GROSS. What do they use this 
money for, the revenue collected from 
the $1 now charged and which you want 
to put up to $2? What is done with that 
money? 

Mr. McMILLAN. It is supposed to be 
used in the driver education school, 
teaching people to drive cars. 

Mr. GROSS. Any other persons not 
students, who get learners’ permits, do 
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not benefit from this instruction, get no 
benefit from this 100-percent increase? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not understand 
why this fee must be increased 100 per- 
cent. 

Mr. McMILLAN. We are acting on 
the Commissioners’ recommendation. 

Mr. GROSS. A learner’s permit is 
good for only 60 days. In the State of 
Iowa we pay $3 for a driver’s license 
good for a period of 2 years. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Here we pay $3 for 
2 years. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think this is pretty steep? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I am not in posi- 
tion to say. 

Mr. GROSS. This is limited to stu- 
dents. It does not apply to the average 
garden-variety of citizen who is learning 
to drive and cannot afford to join the 
Cadillac brigade with its chauffeurs that 
we have in government in growing num- 
bers these days. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. KYL. I may state to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that if somebody from 
the District government would inform 
me how I could go from 1001 Third 
Street SW., to the Capitol in the morning 
I would be happy to pay a $2 fee. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman, I as- 
sume, means to drive to work. That, of 
course, is brought about in part by the 
pyramid that is being built down here, 
called the New House Office Building. 

I imagine there will be criticism of the 
House of Representatives for jumping 
this fee up to $2. I think it is unjusti- 
fied. I am opposed to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (a)(2) of section 7 of the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925 (43 Stat. 1121), 
as amended (62 Stat. 173; 68 Stat. 732; sec. 
40-301 (a) (2), District of Columbia Code, 
1951 edition), be amended by striking 81“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$2”. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RETIREMENT COMPENSATION OF 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE- 
MEN AND FIREMEN 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up the bill (H.R. 
10319) to adjust the retirement and 
relief compensation of certain police and 
fire department personnel of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? K 
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There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, on and 
after the effective date of this section, the 
amount of relief or retirement compensation 
payable at any time to each person who, 
immediately before the effective date of the 
Policemen and Firemen’s Retirement and 
Disability Act Amendments of 1957 (71 Stat. 
391-400; D.C. Code, secs. 4-521 to 4-535, in- 
clusive), was receiving, or was entitled to 
receive, relief or retirement compensation 
from the District of Columbia by reason of 
his service as an officer or member of the 
Metropolitan Police force, the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the United 
States Park Police force, the White House 
Police force, or the United States Secret 
Service, including any increases in such re- 
lief or retirement compensation provided by 
law on or after the effective date of this sec- 
tion, shall be increased by 10 per centum of 
such amount (including such increases). 

Sec. 2. The first section of this Act shall 
become effective on the first day of the first 
month following the date of its enactment. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BroyHILL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, from 
1916, when the policemen’s and firemen’s 
relief fund was first established by act 
of Congress, until 1957, there was never 
any disparity in the pensions paid to 
retired members of the police and fire 
departments of the District of Columbia, 
or to their widows and orphaned chil- 
dren. All who retired at the same rank 
received equal amounts, regardless of 
changes in salary scales or in contribu- 
tion rates. 

In 1957, however, this long-established 
policy was abandoned as Congress en- 
acted amendments to the Policemen’s 
and Firemen’s Disability Act granting 
substantial increases in annuities for 
those members who retired after the date 
of October 1, 1956, and their widows and 
orphaned children. These increases did 
not apply, however, to the annuities of 
members who retired prior to that date, 
nor to their surviving dependents. 

It has been my consistent opinion, and 
that of many of my colleagues, that this 
discriminatory situation is unfair and 
unjustified, and we have made repeated 
attempts to correct it. 

In the 86th Congress, the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia re- 
ported two bills for this purpose. H.R. 
3735, reported by the committee on 
April 9, 1959 and passed by the House on 
June 8, 1959, would have made the 
amendments of 1957 to the Policemen’s 
and Firemen’s Disability Act applicable 
to all retired members of the police and 
fire departments, as well as to their 
widows and orphaned children. These 
increased benefits would have applied to 
the widows and children retroactively to 
October 1, 1956, at an estimated cost 
of $4,916,000, but to the members them- 
selves only from the effective date of the 
act, which would have cost some 
$19,294,000. Thus, the total cost would 
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have been „approximately $24,210,000. 
The Senate passed this bill with an 
amendment providing that the annuities 
of the former members would be in- 
creased by 10 percent, rather than being 
made equal to those of the later retirees. 
This would have reduced the cost of the 
members’ increase to $5,755,200, and the 
cost of the entire bill to $10,671,000. The 
House agreed to this Senate amendment, 
but on September 24, 1959, the bill was 
vetoed. 

On August 24, 1960, the House District 
Committee reported H.R. 12775. This 
bill, as amended and passed by the House, 
contained the same provisions as did the 
previous bill, H.R. 3735, in its final form, 
except that the increase in pensions for 
the widows and orphaned children of de- 
ceased members would not have been 
retroactive. This would have reduced 
the cost of the bill to approximately $10 
million. This bill was not acted upon 
by the Senate. 

In the 87th Congress, we resumed our 
efforts. S. 1528, identical in its pro- 
visions to H.R. 12775 of the 86th Congress 
but with its estimated cost now lowered 
to $9,640,000, passed the Senate on 
September 7, 1961 and was approved by 
the House 4 days later. On September 
22, 1961, however, this bill also was 
vetoed. 

We decided then to separate the bene- 
fits for the older retirees and those for 
their surviving dependents into two 
separate bills. Accordingly, on August 
8, 1962, the Committee reported S. 1918, 
extending the benefits of the 1957 
amendments to all widows and orphaned 
children of deceased former members, on 
a non-retroactive basis. This bill was 
approved by the House on August 13, 
1962, and became Public Law 87-601. It 
is estimated that this bill will involve a 
cost of some $4,485,000. 

The bill H.R. 10319, which I introduced 
on February 21, 1962, would simply in- 
crease the pensions of those former mem- 
bers who retired prior to October 1, 1956, 
by 10 percent, which will still leave them 
in most cases, considerably smaller than 
the annuities received by those who re- 
tired after that date. This would affect 
some 1,069 retired members, at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,610,000 extending from 
October 1, 1962, over a period of more 
than 25 years. Thus, the average annual 
cost would not exceed $185,000. 

The President’s veto message on S. 
1528, dated September 22, 1961, contained 
two criticisms of the proposal to increase 
the older retirees’ pensions, as the basis 
for the veto. I wish to quote these 
points of objection, neither of which is 
valid, and to comment upon them as 
follows. 

1. A significant number of these retirees 


now receive a larger pension than their an- 
nual salaries while on active duty. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that this is only 
an indication of the degree of inflation 
under which we are living today. It is 
not a fair basis upon which to judge the 
adequacy of any pension. 

2. This group is much more generously 
treated than other District government an- 
nuitants who are covered by other retirement 
programs. The proposal would compound 
the existing disparity. 
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Mr. Speaker, this reasoning is un- 
sound, The only fair basis of compari- 
son for the pensions paid to any group 
of retired policemen and firemen is the 
treatment afforded other retired police- 
men and firemen. The distinction be- 
tween retirees from the police and Sire 
departments and other Government an- 
nuitants was recognized by Congress as 
far back as 1923, when the Equalization 
Act became law, and the fairness of this 
concept has not since been questioned. 
However, to draw a distinction between 
one group of policemen and firemen re- 
tirees and another, simply on the basis 
of an arbitrarily determined retirement 
date, raises serious question as to fair- 
ness and equity. 

As a matter of fact, H.R. 10319 does 
not seek completely to correct this in- 
equity by any means, desirable as this 
would be. Rather, as a practical matter 
it would increase the pension formula for 
the older retirees from the present 50 
percent only to 55 percent, still leaving 
their pensions in nearly all cases sub- 
stantially lower than those of the later 
retirees. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTIONS 1 AND 5b OF 
CHAPTER V OF THE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ACT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 8738) to 

amend sections 1 and 5b of chapter V of 

the Life Insurance Act for the District 
of Columbia, with a Senate amendment 
thereto and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 10, line 7, strike out “sixty-eight.” ” 
and insert “sixty-eight.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A NATIONAL 
FISHERIES CENTER AND AQUAR- 
IUM IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 8181) an 

act to authorize the construction of a 

National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 

in the District of Columbia and to pro- 

vide for its operation, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 

Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, after “for” insert “research 
in fisheries and for”. 

Page 2, strike out lines 3 to 10, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“(b) The Administrator is further author- 
ized to use Federal land and property for pur- 
poses of this Act with the consent of the 
particular agency having administrative ju- 
risdiction thereover, and, if said property is 
unavailable for purposes hereof, he may pur- 
chase, lease, or otherwise acquire such lands, 
waters, and interests therein, as he may deem 
necessary to carry out the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section.” 

Page 3, lines 13 and 14, strike out “, and 
to present educational lectures and ma- 
terials”. 

Page 3, line 15, strike out “free” and in- 
sert “on such terms and conditions as he 
shall consider to be in the public interest 
the”. 

Page 3, line 20, strike out “nation.” and 
insert “nation with which the United States 
maintains diplomatic relations and which ex- 
tends similar use of its educational and sci- 
entific facilities and equipment to citizens 
of the United States.” 

Page 4, lines 15 and 16, strike out “Director 
of the National Fisheries Center and Aquar- 
ium shall” and insert “Secretary may desig- 
nate an employee of the Department to”. 

Page 6, line 9, strike out “4” and insert 
“5”, 

Page 6, line 14, strike out “4” and insert 
“go, 

Page 7, strike out lines 2, 3, 4, and 5, and 
insert: 

“Sec. 8, Funds appropriated and expended 
hereunder for construction of the buildings 
for the National Fisheries Center and Aquar- 
ium shall not exceed $10,000,000: Provided, 
That the expenditure of such funds shall be 
made subject to the condition that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall establish charges 
relating to visitation to and uses of the Na- 
tional Fisheries Center and Aquarium at such 
rates as in the Secretary's judgment will 
produce revenues to (a) liquidate the costs 
of construction within a period of not to 
exceed thirty years and (b) pay for the an- 
nual operation and maintenance costs there- 
of.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, is this re- 
quest to concur in Senate amendments, 
or what is the request? 

The SPEAKER. The request is to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the bill with 
Senate amendments and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, to that I 
object. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY DEFENDS HIS 
AIDS’ HANDING OF KELLY CASE 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in to- 
day’s edition of the Washington Daily 
News the story appears entitled “DA 
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Defends His Aids’ Handling of Kelly 
Case” as follows: 


DA DerenDs His Alps’ HANDLING OF KELLY 
CASE 

Last Thursday the Washington Daily News 
ran a story detailing how the U.S. attorney's 
office at municipal court tried to avoid prose- 
cuting a case. 

In brief, the case involved an ex-convict 
who made an insulting remark to a woman, 
then struck her husband and threatened him 
with a knife. 

The complaining witness was News reporter 
Tom Kelly. After Mr. Kelly and Municipal 
Judge Thomas C. Scalley forced the U.S. 
attorney's office to bring the case to trial, 
the defendant was found guilty on both 
counts charged. 

David C. Acheson, the U.S. attorney for 
the District of Columbia, now has issued a 
statement in defense of his office. It is 
printed below, together with Mr. Kelly’s 
reply: 

The U.S. attorney’s office for the District 
of Columbia through the years has evolved, 
with the approval and under the supervi- 
sion of the municipal court, a system for 
handling complaints by citizens which we 
believe to be efficient and fair. 

Where arrests are not made by officers on 
the spot, citizens and officers come to the 
office and register their complaints. Where 
probable crimes are discovered, hearings are 
set to discover all the facts and when these 
hearings bring out evidence of a crime, pros- 
pective action is taken. 


HEAR 50,000 COMPLAINTS 


The municipal court division at our office, 
where Mr. Kelly’s complaint was lodged, hears 
50,000 complaints a year, takes further prose- 
cutive action in approximately 22,000 cases, 
and sends to court approximately 10,000 of 
those cases. 

I have carefully read Mr. Kelly’s account 
and carefully reviewed the matter in detail 
with the attorneys on our staff who handled 
the case at each step from the initial com- 
plaint to the termination of the trial. Our 
assistants in this case made the kind of 
judgment that they have to make hundreds 
of times daily, and the exercise of their judg- 
ment and discretion is indispensable to an 
orderly, efficient, and fair disposition of the 
high volumes of complaints in municipal 
court. 

The initial hearing that we held in this 
case covered all the witnesses involved. On 
their statements there was a substantial con- 
flict of evidence. On the basis of this evi- 
dence a judgment had to be made as to the 
prosecutive, triable merit of the case, and 
our assistant who first heard the case de- 
cided that, while a close one, the case did 
not warrant further prosecution. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Kelly obtained immediate action on 
his complaint and the defendant was then 
and there charged. 

By Mr, Kelly’s own account of the trial, 
continuances in this case were in large meas- 
ure for his convenience, and at his request. 
As he listed no witnesses on the form pro- 
vided for that purpose, none could be noti- 
fied. 

The painstaking process and careful scru- 
tiny of the facts which Mr. Kelly points out 
are the necessary and desirable safeguards 
of our system and not due to any reluctance 
to prosecute where prosecution is warranted. 


DISTRESSING 


While the particular facts of this case was 
understandably distressing to Mr. Kelly, the 
assistant U.S. attorneys involved had a duty 
to be fair to both sides of the case before 
initiating prosecution. In such situations, 
similar to hundreds that come to municipal 
court daily, not every complainant can go 
away entirely satisfied. 

In my opinion the Federal Government 
and the citizens of the District of Columbia 
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can be proud of the ofice which is the sub- 
ject of Mr. Kelly’s article. The assistants in 
my office are here because they are unusually 
able; they perform an outstanding job under 
great pressure, and work long and irregular 
hours. They serve the public well and have 
my confidence and support. 
KELLY'S REPLY 

The first hearing in the case did not cover 
“all the witnesses involved.” Then, and 
later, I attempted to give a list of possible 
witnesses to the U.S. attorney’s office. The 
offer was declined each time. The initial 
hearing lasted some 5 minutes. 

The young U.S. attorney conducting it 
showed no remote interest in anything but 
getting me to drop the case. He threatened 
to charge me if I persisted. 

CONFLICT 

The substantial conflict of evidence was 
the inevitable conflict between my statement 
supported by my wife’s, and the statement 
of the man I was hoping to have prosecuted. 
By that time this man, an ex-convict, had 
already been caught by police in two 
demonstrable lies. 

Mr. Acheson seems to be saying that no 
case should be brought to the court unless 
the defendant confcsses and pleads guilty. 

The case was not a “close one” which “did 
not warrant further prosecution.” William 
Greenhalgh, the man in charge of the office 
then, did not, when challenged, claim that 
the case was objectively weak. He said in- 
stead that a jury with Negroes on it would 
not convict the defendant, a Negro. 

It is a matter of record that a jury with six 
Negroes did convict the defendant, on both 
charges, in short order. Mr. Greenhalgh's 
apparent belief that a Negro juror will auto- 
matically violate his trust is an unsupport- 
able insult to Negroes. 

“I obtained immediate action” only after I 
raised as much cain as I probably could and 
reminded Mr. Greenhalgh that I was a news- 
paper reporter. 

CONTINUANCE 

I asked for one continuance. It was 
granted while I was a patient in Doctor's 
Hospital. I was never notified of the new 
trial date. I found it out only by calling 
the U.S. attorney's office and asking for it. 

To say I “listed no witnesses on the form 
provided” is a mockery. As I said above I 
made repeated attempts to get the U.S. at- 
torney’s office to take a list of possible wit- 
nesses, right up until the weekend before 
the trial. 

At the last minute I specifically asked an 
assistant U.S. attorney if I should, on my 
own, notify what witnesses I could find and 
bring them in myself. He told me not to. 

To say that this entire proceeding was a 
“painstaking process” and one involving 
“careful scrutiny” is to play the fool with 
words. The case was brought to trial only 
because the Judge ordered it and the as- 
sistant U.S. attorney who prosecuted it pro- 
tested then that he was totally unprepared. 


Mr. Speaker, this case is an unfortu- 
nate one, but I suppose we should all 
agree it was fortunate that the victim 
in the case was one who was in the 
position to bring about prosecution and 
the conviction of an ex-convict who 
otherwise might have gone free. 

I have read this statement by the U.S. 
attorney for the District of Columbia. 
I was quite amazed when he said that 
an assistant U.S. attorney had a duty 
to be fair to both sides of the case before 
initiating prosecution, implying that it 
was the duty of the U.S. attorney to take 
the defense side as well as the side of 
the prosecution. 
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As one who was a district prosecutor 
for 11 years, I have always felt that 
where a crime was committed the only 
function of the prosecuting attorney was 
to determine whether there was prob- 
able cause for prosecution. In this case, 
where a lady was insulted and her hus- 
band assaulted with a knife by an ex- 
convict, it seems to me to be a shameful 
sort of thing to have one in the position 
of responsibility to the public making the 
suggestion that a conviction could not 
be obtained because of the race of the 
alleged wrongdoer and the race of the 
possible jurors who may be serving at 
the trial of the case. 

Mr. Speaker, as a former prosecuting 
attorney I know that there are no jurors 
whe are more willing to do their duty 
than the members of the race who were 
attacked in the statement attributed to 


_ this U.S. attorney or assistant U.S. at- 


torney. It seems to me from reading 
this story and the statement made by 
the district attorney, as well as the state- 
ment made by the victim and the hus- 
band of the victim, that something needs 
to be done here in the District of Co- 
lumbia to see to it that victims, as well 
as criminals, are given their day in court. 
They should be given an opportunity to 
have a jury of their peers pass upon the 
conduct of these hoodlums and criminals 
who run about the streets of the Nation’s 
Capital committing crimes which would 
not be tolerated in the average commu- 
nity in this Nation. 


DONATIONS OF SURPLUS PERSONAL 
PROPERTY TO SCHOOLS 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 11378) to 
amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 to permit 
donations of surplus property to schools 
for the mentally retarded, schools for 
the physically handicapped, educational 
television stations, and public libraries. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I take this means to inform 
the House that this legislation has been 
cleared on this side of the aisle with the 
leadership and there is no objection to 
bringing it up at this time. However, I 
would like to ask my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Connecticut, 
if he would give a brief statement as to 
the provisions of the legislation and the 
effect of it. 

Mr. MONAGAN. If the gentleman 
will yield, I would be very happy to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill 
is merely to clarify certain inconsisten- 
cies that exist in the present law relating 
to the distribution of surplus property. 

As we all know, this property is do- 
nated to health, education and civil de- 
fense agencies through the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
However, there are certain organizations 
which are really educational which have 
not for technical reasons been allowed 
to come under the description of edu- 
cational institutions. These include 
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schools for the mentally retarded and for 
the physically handicapped which do not 
presently meet the definition of schools, 
colleges, and universities. They include 
public libraries which are surely educa- 
tional in effort, but are not schools. 
They also include educational television 
and radio stations which do not happen 
to be owned by eligible schools, colleges, 
and universities, but which are non- 
profit organizations. Those owned by 
eligible institutions now receive property, 
but those which are independent, even 
though nonprofit, do not. 

I emphasize that the purpose of this 
legislation is not to extend unduly the 
scope of the donees who receive surplus 
property or to insert new categories, that 
would simply dilute the flow of property 
to present donees. It is merely to make 
sure that these very worthwhile organi- 
zations which are educational in essence 
but have been illogically left out will be 
included. It does not create new cate- 
gories of beneficiaries. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was unanimously 
approved by the committee. There will 
be no additional cost whatsoever to the 
Government above that of the present 
program. It is merely a rearrangement 
of the existing program. I understand 
that a similar bill has passed the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWEIKER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 11378, to amend 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, in order to permit 
donations of surplus personal property 
to schools for the mentally retarded, 
schools for the physically handicapped, 
educational radio and television stations, 
and public libraries. 

As a member of the Donable Property 
Subcommittee and of the Government 
Operations Committee, I also introduced 
a similar bill, H.R. 11890, indicating my 
full support for this much-needed legis- 
lation. 

The organizations and institutions, 
mentioned above, have done a commend- 
able job and certainly deserve to be in- 
cluded in the definition of educational 
institutions in the broad sense of the 
word. 

I have seen in my own congressional 
district the fine work being done by the 
National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren and its very capable president, 
Vincent J. Fitzpatrick. In addition, 
Montgomery County has pioneered in ad- 
vancing the interests of the Montgomery 
County School for the Physically Handi- 
capped, which serves as a model through- 
out our Nation. Our public libraries also 
deserve recognition under this program. 

This bill should have the unanimous 
endorsement of every Member of Con- 
gress who is interested in these humani- 
tarian endeavors. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of paragraph (3) of subsection 
(j) of section 203 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 484(j)) is amended (a) by striking 
out in clauses (A) and (B) the words “and 
universities” and inserting in lieu thereof, 
in each such clause, the phrase “universities, 
schools for the mentally retarded, schools 
for the physically handicapped, and radio and 
television stations licensed by the Federal 
Communications Commission as educational 
radio or educational television stations”, and 
(b) by striking out the word “and” before 
“(B)” and by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end of such sentence the 
following: , and (C) public libraries”. 

Section 203(j) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following paragraph: 

“(7) The term ‘public library,’ as used in 
this subsection, means a library that serves 
free all residents of a community, district, 
State, or region, and receives its financial 
support in whole or in part from public 
funds.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, beginning at line 1, strike “edu- 
cational television stations” and insert: “ra- 
dio and television stations licensed by the 
Federal Communications Commission as ed- 
ucational radio or educational television 
stations”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read: 
“To amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 so 
as to permit donations of surplus per- 
sonal property to schools for the men- 
tally retarded, schools for the physically 
handicapped, radio and television sta- 
tions licensed by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission as educational ra- 
dio or educational television stations, 
and public libraries.” 


TRIAL BY JURY IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to associate myself with the remarks 
which have been made by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] 
concerning the prosecution and the court 
situation and trial by jury in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Recently, the assistant to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means was yoked, robbed, and attacked 
here on Capitol Hill. We all know of the 
terrible case at St. Peter’s Cathedral, a 
church located nearby, involving the 
assistant of the gentleman from New 
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York [Mr. BECKER]. One of my part- 
time assistants a week ago Friday night 
was similarly yoked and rolled, accord- 
ing to the vernacular, insofar as these 
proceedings are concerned. He also 
works for Congressmen Battin, NYGAARD, 
and others on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Speaker, I live on Capitol Hill with 
Mrs. Hall when Congress is in session, as 
a matter of convenience, because we keep 
our home open in the district. It has be- 
come fearsome to walk the block and a 
half from the Coronet Apartments where 
three of these incidents have occurred 
on that intersection to the Capitol after 
dark alone. I certainly plead with the 
Congress, as we sit here as judge, jury, 
confessor, and everything else for the 
District of Columbia, to consider proper 
legislation to enhance the feeling of the 
courts in this District in order that we 
might be safe on Capitol Hill in our Na- 
tion’s Capital. 


“FOR GOD AND COUNTRY” PARADE 
IN LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imcus consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Lawrence, Mass., was the first Amer- 
ican community to be challenged 
by incipient communism. Spearheaded 
by the IWW, it tried to exploit the fa- 
mous textile strike of 1912 with the now 
familiar technique of inciting hatred and 
division. Outside agitators came to Law- 
rence and stirring up the emotions of 
the illiterate and the gullible of that day 
prevailed upon them to march through 
the streets under the banner of “No God, 
No Country.” 

Incensed by this defamation of the city 
and its people, the community as a whole 
organized a massive “for God and coun- 
try” parade to repudiate the insult to the 
faith and patriotism of Lawrence. This 
impressive demonstration was one of the 
largest and most memorable ever held 
north of Boston. 

On the 50th anniversary of that his- 
toric event, Lawrence is mobilizing for 
another “God and country” parade on 
Sunday, September 23, to tell the world 
of our united front against communism. 

I am proud to be a citizen of Lawrence 
because it is a city of courage and initia- 
tive, and I bring to you the following lead 
story and preview of the parade, and its 
significance, from the Saturday, Septem- 
ber 22, issue of the Lawrence Eagle- 
Tribune: 

TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND To MARCH In HUGE 
PATRIOTIC PARADE SUNDAY—THRONGS Ex- 
PECTED To JAM STREETS OF Ciry To View 
DEMONSTRATION OF LOYALTY 
The refutation of godlessness by the people 

of Greater Lawrence 50 years ago, will be 

commemorated Sunday by thousands of 
participants in the “For God and Country” 
parade which will begin promptly at 1:30 on 

Broadway. 

The commemoration of the first spontane- 
ous demonstration by the people of this city 
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against the atheistic doctrines of commu- 
nism, comes at a time, when this country 
is alarmingly aware of the dangers of the 
same ideology. 

The public demonstration of faith takes 
place as national leaders hasten to protect 
the United States against the dangers of a 
Communist influence lying 90 miles off the 
Florida coast in Cuba. 


INDUSTRIAL CRISIS IN 1912 


The first parade, 50 years ago, was staged 
during an era of industrial upheaval. A 
lengthy strike which led to rioting and con- 
siderable turmoil, finally ended. Union 
leaders, representing the Industrial Workers 
of the World raised havoc. 

Following the end of the strike union lead- 
ers were instrumental in initiating a demon- 
stration through the streets proclaiming as 
their theme, “No God, No Master.” The 
American flag was trampled by the march- 
ers 


In spontaneous response to this, the people 
of Lawrence soon after formed their own 
demonstration in a parade which empha- 
sized, “For God and Country,” to publicly 
display their faith. 

Sunday’s parade is the culmination of long 
planning by local officials. 

Hours of planning have gone into prob- 
lems expected to arise from heavy traffic 
heading into the city from the north, south, 
east, and west. Scores of downtown streets 
will be closed to parking from 6:30 a.m. to 7 
pm. and offending cars will be towed away 
at the owners’ expense. 

All streets closed to parking will be posted. 
Sgt. Joseph A. O’Connor is in charge of 
the signposting detail, which will report to 
the police station at 6 a.m. 

According to Deputy Chief Arthur J. Riley, 
signs informing motorists about the parade 
will be placed as far away as Reading, so 
that those not heading here for the parade 
may take alternate routes. 

Andover auxiliary police officers have been 
ordered by Police Chief David L. Nicoll to 
report in full dress uniform to the Andover 
police station at 11:30 a.m. Sunday, for as- 
signment to traffic details in connection with 
the “for God and country” parade, 


TOWNS COOPERATE 


Police Chief Charles F. Hart of Lawrence 
Tequested assistance from the Andover de- 
partment in handing the heavy traffic antici- 
pated. 

Traffic will be re-routed around Lawrence 
from Andover during the parade. 

Lawrence police contacted the No, Andover 
police to advise them that as a result of the 
parade heavy traffic may be expected on 
such streets in the town as Sutton Street, 
Massachusetts Avenue, and Route 114. There 
were no requests to close off any streets in 
North Andover, according to Police Chief 
Joseph W. Lawlor. Civil defense auxiliary 
police from the suburban town will report, 
under command of Lt. Domenic Bonnano, to 
Lt. Frank J. Incopera, auxiliary liaison off- 
cer of the Lawrence department at 11:45 
Sunday. 

Lawrence policewoman Alice McCarthy is 
in charge of a detail which will care for 
lost children. Capt. Philip C. DiAdamo will 
be in charge at the police station, and a 
communications center will be established 
there under his direction. The center will 
be in constant contact with all police cruis- 
ers, and the radio-equipped jeeps of the Na- 
tion Guard. 

Outside police assistance will come from 
Methuen. A number of Methuen police offi- 
cers have been hired privately to keep chil- 
dren and others off some of the lower build- 
ings along the line of march. 

In previous parades rooftops have been 
damaged by spectators. 

Police Chief Charles F. Hart declined Sat- 
urday to estimate how many spectators 
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would view the “for God and country” pa- 
rade. He said the uncertain weather and 
other factors made it an unpredictable sit- 
uation. 

WEATHER FACTOR 


Deputy Chief Riley, veteran of many pa- 
rades in the city and in charge of the cur- 
rent traffic detail for Sunday’s parade, ven- 
tured the guess of over 50,000 viewers. 

Advance weather forecasts call for showers 
Sunday. Rain also fell during the 1912 
parade. 

More than 180 organizations, 45 bands, 
7 fife and drum corps, and 58 floats will be 
in the line of march. 

The complete roster of the units in the 
parade is listed in today’s newspaper. 

The route of the parade will be from 
Broadway, at the Methuen-Lawrence line, 
south to Essex Street; east on Essex Street 
to Jackson Street; north on Jackson Street 
to Haverhill Street; west on Haverhill Street 
to the reviewing stand, located in front of 
the Oliver School. 

The parade will continue past the review- 
ing stand to the disbanding points on Law- 
rence, White, and Hampshire Streets. 


VIOLATIONS OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION REGULA- 
TIONS BY WESTERN TRANSPOR- 
TATION CO. OF CHICAGO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
called to my attention in recent weeks 
that a number of Iowa truckdrivers are 
pressing charges that there have been 
repeated violations of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—ICC—regulations by 
a firm known as Western Transportation 
Co. of Chicago. 

Some of these drivers have been to my 
office here in Washington, and have told 
me that, under instructions from the 
trucking firm officials, they have been 
making false entries in the drivers daily 
log, a form required by the ICC to show 
trips taken and hours driven by individ- 
ual drivers. These drivers daily logs are 
required as a safety measure to prohibit 
the long continuous hours of driving that 
can create such a hazard on our high- 


ways. 

The Iowa drivers state that the false 
entries were made under specific orders 
of an official of the Western Transporta- 
tion Co., and for the purpose of conceal- 
ing the number of hours driven in viola- 
tion of ICC regulations. These men 
state that this falsification of records is 
a pattern that covers many of the 90 
drivers for Western Transportation Co., 
and they estimate that have been as 
many as 50 violations a day by this one 
firm. 


The drivers are: 

Hubert Ulm and Kenneth Griggs, of 
Des Moines; Jack Hobbs, of Marshall- 
town; Keith Jenkins, of Newton; and 
William Shrope, of Cedar Rapids. 

The president and owner of Western 
Transportation Co. is James (Jake) 
Gottlieb, who is also principal owner of 
the Dunes Hotel in Las Vegas, Nev. 

These drivers have called on ICC offi- 
cials in an effort to obtain action on this 
record falsification, and have been un- 
able to get what they consider to be a 
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satisfactory response. They have also 
filed grievances with the Teamsters 
Union involying wages and related mat- 
ters, and have been unable to get the 
response they believed would come from 
union officials who often express an in- 
terest in strict compliance with safety 
regulations. 

I am concerned about this evidence, 
indicating as it does, a broad pattern of 
violations of the ICC regulations by 
Western Transportation Co. and its em- 
ployees. I am concerned over reports 
that indicate this may not be the only 
firm involved in a rather massive dis- 
regard for safety regulations. 

However, I am even more concerned 
over the lack of a fast and efficient fol- 
lowthrough by the ICC after the com- 
plaints were called to the attention of 
officials of that Government agency. 

It was as early as last spring that some 
of these drivers had contact with ICC of- 
ficials to explain that agency regulations 
were being flagrantly violated. 

The drivers state that at that time 
they produced books and records to doc- 
ument their statements on the wide- 
spread violations. With this evidence 
and testimony available, the ICC official 
declined to accept the books and records 
which were offered to him and no state- 
ments were taken from the drivers at 
that time. The drivers were simply told 
that the complaints would be called to 
the attention of proper ICC officials; that 
there would be an investigation at a later 
time. 

At the time the drivers called on me, 
about 6 months later, they had not been 
contacted by the ICC investigators. 
These men are asking now if the ICC is 
interested in following up clear evidence 
of violation of ICC safety regulations. 

As they repeated their story to me, it 
raised serious questions in my mind 
about the efficiency and the effectiveness 
of the ICC in these matters. 

Is not this Government agency in- 
terested in obtaining evidence indicating 
such violations of important regulations 
of the ICC? 

The Congress is often told by Govern- 
ment agencies of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing evidence of violations of rules, and 
this is given as the reason—or excuse— 
for not doing a proper job of administra- 
tion or enforcement. 

Here we have a case in which a num- 
ber of Iowa truckdrivers have disre- 
garded the personal problem for them- 
selves in producing evidence that their 
employer has directed them to violate 
ICC regulations and to make false re- 
ports to a Government agency. 

To me it is always a serious matter 
when there is evidence that any busi- 
ness, any union, or any person is involved 
in the deliberate filing of false informa- 
tion with a Government agency. The 
Billie Sol Estes case with the false finan- 
cial statements should be sufficient warn- 
ing of the many problems that can come 
from either the favoritism or the negli- 
gence that permits such practices. The 
Agriculture Department’s disregard for 
FBI reports on the Billie Sol Estes op- 
erations, and the lack of a diligent fol- 
lowthrough on the cotton allotment 
problem, should serve as sufficient warn- 
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ing to the Congress, the ICC, and every 
other department of Government. 

When there is a lack of a follow- 
through, I think it is necessary to ask: 
Is it incompetence? Is it negligence? 
Is it some type of collusion or favorit- 
ism? Or, is the motivation even worse? 

A number of Government agencies 
have responsibility in this case involv- 
ing the evidence of falsification of re- 
ports by Western Transport Co. drivers. 

These drivers have been diligent. 
They have called the problem to the at- 
tention of the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Chicago regional office of the 
ICC, and the Justice Department. 

The FBI is the only agency that has 
given the matter any more than routine 
attention. FBI agents did exhibit an 
interest, and did question the drivers 
extensively. However, the FBI has fol- 
lowed its basic procedure of referring the 
matter to the responsible regulatory 
agency—the ICC. 

This is a matter in which I am vitally 
interested for these reasons: 

First. The public safety is involved. 

Second. Laws and regulations are be- 
ing violated, and complaints are being 
ignored. 

I intend to follow this through in a 
vigorous manner to assure that all negli- 
gence or favoritism is put in the public 
spotlight. 

The basis of the drivers’ charges fol- 
lows: 

ICC regulations, devised to promote 
driving safety, state that a man must 
have 8 hours off-duty after driving 10 
hours. 

There also is a rule that an employee 
cannot work more than 70 hours, driving 
or otherwise, in any 8 consecutive days. 

The protesting drivers say these rules 
have not been observed. 

They support their contentions with 
payroll records that show they were paid 
on countless occasions for work far in 
excess of that allowed by the ICC. 

Hobbs said: 

When drivers drive excessive hours, one 
man can do a job that it actually takes two 
men to do if the ICC rules are followed, so 


more freight can be handled faster, with 
fewer men. 


Drivers have carbon copies of payroll 
time sheets that show the trips for 
which they were paid, day by day. They 
also have carbon copies of ICC log books 
showing hours worked and trips taken 
each day. 

The information on the two documents 
should coincide. 

They don’t come close time after time, 
because the men responsible for the com- 
pany’s filings at ICC don’t want the log books 
to show the excessive miles actually driven. 


Ulm added: 


When I was hired, I was told about this 
method of logging. 


Hobbs and Shrope said they were told 
the same thing. 

Shrope estimated that he falsified the 
log book “on the average of three times 
a week” for the 10 years he has worked 
at Western—until violations “dropped 
off late in March after word got around 
of our protests.” 
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Paul Watkins, safety director for 
Western, sent a notice to all drivers last 
April 6 stating: 

It has come to our attention that several 
of you are not filling out your log sheets 
properly. 

The notice reminded drivers that con- 
victions of such violations carry maxi- 
mum penalties “as high as $5,000 for 
each violation” for both the motor car- 
rier and the driver. 

Watkins said: 

Effective at once, your logs must be made 
out properly. 

Griggs illustrated the violations: 

His copy of the Western Transporta- 
tion payroll timesheet for last September 
18 showed he was paid on that day for 
driving from Chicago to Davenport, Clin- 
ton, Ottumwa, Newton, and Des Moines, 
a total of 485 miles. 

That trip took about 1744 hours 


Said Griggs— 
and 11½ of it was driving time. 


Griggs’ ICC log book for that date, 
however, showed he was off duty the 
entire day. 

Ulm’s records produce other compa- 
rable situations. 

Example: Ulm’s payroll timesheet for 
last September 22 shows he was paid for 
driving from Webster City to Moline and 
on to Chicago, totaling 395 miles. 

But the ICC log showed he was off duty 
17 hours and spent 7 hours driving from 
Chicago to Clinton and back—290 miles. 

There was an omission of 105 miles of 
actual driving on the daily log, Ulm 
noted. 

Ulm said he got a fast initiation on his 
first day of work on March 8, 1960. 

There was a snowstorm that day and 
the next. 

Ulm said, however, that he drove 760 
miles within the next 314% hours, starting 
from Chicago at 7:30 p.m. on March 8, 
1960, and returning to Chicago at 3 a.m. 
March 10. 

In between, he had driven to Newton, 
Des Moines, Marshalltown, and Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

I had about 3 hours sleep out of the 31%. 


He said. 


Lots of Western drivers object to this 
deal— 


Said Hobbs— 
but they fear for their jobs. They have 
families and tractor payments [Western 
drivers own their own tractors and lease 
them to the firm] and need the work. 

Our cheating is common knowledge along 
the road, Others laugh at us; some are sore. 


Mr. Hobbs said a newspaper item last 
May “sort of got to us.” 

It concerned a $1,700 fine levied 
against the Wenger Truck Lines of 
Beaver, Iowa, on 12 counts of failing to 
require drivers to prepare daily logs 
properly. 

Hobbs said: 

Three drivers for Wenger were fined, too. 
We couldn't figure out how Western Trans- 
portation could get by with it when a small 
operator like Wenger couldn't. 
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CUBA TO BE INCLUDED AS A 
CAPTIVE NATION—CONGRESS TO 
AMEND PUBLIC LAW 86-90 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Lin- 
ONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Duusk1] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on July 
17, 1959, Congress enacted Public Law 
86-90, known as the Captive Nations 
Week declaration. That action by Con- 
gress was both historic and far reaching 
in its intent. It was based upon the his- 
toric traditions of our Nation, as the cita- 
del of human freedom, as the political 
wellspring of the national independence 
movement and as the beacon of peace 
with justice for all nations and peoples. 
Basic to that law is official recognition 
that the aggressive and imperial policies 
of Russian communism seek to destroy 
individual liberties and independence of 
nations everywhere in the world, and 
thereby stand as a constant threat to the 
shaky peace of our times. 

The enactment of Public Law 86-90 
signaled an awakening to the realities of 
the dangers facing our country. In years 
past, Soviet Russia was posed, by a trick 
of history, as an ally of the United States. 
That same trick of history described So- 
viet Russia as peace loving, as a friend 
of human freedom, and even as an advo- 
cate of democracy. World War II intro- 
duced that trick of history to American 
thinking. Public Law 86-90 exposed that 
trick and put our Nation aright concern- 
ing the history, the objectives, and the 
worldwide conspiracy of imperial Rus- 
sian communism. 

Nikita Khrushchev was both shocked 
and adamant at our Government for 
wiping away the cobwebs of Russian 
propaganda from the American scene. 
Former Vice President Nixon was in 
Moscow at the time Congress enacted, 
and President Eisenhower signed into 
law, the declaration on Captive Nations 
Week. It will be recalled that Khru- 
shchev asked Nixon, “How could you do 
this to us?” When Nixon seemed unable 
to supply the answers, Khrushchey then 
challenged him in what later became 
known as the kitchen debate. The edited 
version of that TV debate, shown in part 
to the American people, did not include 
the full dialog on the issue of the cap- 
tive nations. Had it been included the 
American people today would have a 
fuller appreciation of the importance of 
the captive nations to our national 
security. 

Nevertheless, Khrushchev has main- 
tained a running barrage ever since 
against Public Law 86-90. To raise the 
question publicly is to touch the open 
nerve of the Russian international con- 
spiracy—the raw nerve of colonialism 
and imperialism. 

For 1 week each year, large numbers 
of Americans expose and trample upon 
the open nerve of the Russian interna- 
tional conspiracy. They do that by 
holding public observances as called for 
in Public Law 86-90, in which our Nation 
rededicates itself to the just aspirations 
of the captive nations for a return of 
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their freedom and their national inde- 
pendence. It is no comfort to the men 
in the Kremlin that former President 
Eisenhower issued two proclamations 
calling upon our people to support the 
just aspiration of the captive nations. It 
gives them less comfort to recall that 
President Kennedy has issued two such 
proclamations because the continuity of 
our Government’s intent was thereby 
established. 

The city of Buffalo, seat of my dis- 
trict, stands foremost among the great 
cities of our country in the annual obser- 
vance of Captive Nations Week. Long 
known as the city of good neighbors, it 
has now won the accolade of “city of 
dedicated neighbors”—dedicated to the 
cause of peace with justice and freedom 
for all nations and peoples. The spirit 
of the rugged frontier runs strong 
among the citizens of Buffalo, a city 
blessed with the talents of immigrants 
over many generations from the lands 
now held captive by the Russians. If 
Khrushchev really believes, as he states, 
that Americans are too liberal to fight for 
their rights, I urgently suggest that he 
tune in on the feelings of the people in 
Buffalo. He will get a real earful from 
Buffalo citizens, who are justly proud 
of their progressive city and equally 
proud of their record of sacrifice for free- 
dom’s cause. 

The people of my district are right- 
fully concerned about the Russian occu- 
pation of Cuba, resting as it does some 
90 miles off our shores. I have received 
appeals and petitions to seek recognition 
of Cuba as a captive nation and to re- 
quest Congress to take action to amend 
Public Law 86-90 to declare Cuba a vic- 
tim of Russian imperial communism. 
These appeals do not come from Cuban 
exiles, though the good people of Buffalo 
have provided a haven for many of those 
exiles. The appeals come from an 
alerted citizenry, disturbed by the Rus- 
sian probing in our vital waters, who are 
concerned about the Russian military 
buildup in Cuba, and who are determined 
that the ancient dreams of Czar Nich- 
olas I for this hemisphere shall be routed 
and defeated in our times. 

Mr. Speaker, I have consulted with our 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee on the prospects of 
amending Public Law 86-90 during the 
present session of Congress to include 
Cuba as a captive nation. He has a 
warm understanding of my proposal, 
and is sympathetic to my purposes. We 
are in the last days of the 87th Con- 
gress, and moving rapidly toward ad- 
journment. It is doubtful that sufficient 
time remains for the necessary com- 
mittee hearings on my proposal to amend 
Public Law 86-90 to include Cuba as a 


‘captive nation. However, I am submit- 


ting my amendment to Public Law 86-90 
now and will reintroduce it in the early 
days of the 88th Congress, when I am 
assured of early committee hearings 
on it. 

I believe that Cuba qualifies by any 
and every fair measure of fact as a na- 
tion held captive by Russian imperialism. 
A Russian style government has been 
imposed upon the people of Cuba against 
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their will. There have been no free elec- 
tions since the Castro crowd took over. 
There are no individual liberties in Cuba 
today. Freedom of speech, of the press, 
of assembly, of opinion, of conscience, 
of religion—all have been throttled by 
Castro. The promised social reforms, 
the reforms demanded by justice in the 
social order, have been flaunted by the 
Castro regime. In brief, the Castro 
crowd has robbed the Cuban people of 
the just fruits of their revolution. And 
worse, the Castro regime has introduced 
the seeds of Russian aggression, war, and 
imperialism into the pacific life of the 
Western Hemisphere. That pacific life 
has been the history of the Western 
Hemisphere, the New World—the new 
world of hope and promise for the suf- 
fering masses of older worlds across the 
seven seas. The citizens of the United 
States, the most blessed among the peo- 
ples of this pacific hemisphere, have a 
heavy responsibility in repulsing and 
finally defeating the Russian imperial- 
ists who offer nothing but terror, tyr- 
anny, war, and death to the peoples of 
the world. Our people will not shirk 
their responsibilities. They will do what 
needs to be done to recapture the peace 
with justice promised to the valiant dur- 
ing World War II, and since denied them 
by the ambitions of imperial Russia. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite all Members of 
like persuasion to join with me in my 
effort to amend this historic document 
of justice for and among all the nations 
of the earth. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker I com- 
mend the gentleman from New York for 
his stand on the Cuban crisis. I agree 
with him that Congress should declare 
Cuba to be a captive nation by amending 
Public Law 86-90. 

It is appropriate on this occasion to 
recall that it was the leadership of our 
distinguished Speaker as sponsor of Pub- 
lic Law 86-90 in the 86th Congress where 
he served as our majority leader which 
brought about passage of that historic 
freedom declaration. There are many 
monuments to freedom’s cause in the 
long and dedicated record of Speaker 
McCormack, but none stands higher in 
the acclaim of the American people than 
his Captive Nations Week resolution. 
Millions of oppressed and persecuted 
people behind the Russian and Bamboo 
Curtains were encouraged by the enact- 
ment of Public Law 86-90, their hopes 
for a better tomorrow were renewed. 
In distant lands, where the young torch 
of freedom is threatened by imperial 
Russia, our friends and allies were re- 
assured of our determination to stand 
firm for the cause of justice for all na- 
tions. Among our treaty allies in an- 
cient Europe the torch of freedom was 
rekindled. In Moscow the fires of war 
and aggression were dampened by this 
historic declaration. Such were the 
effects of Public Law 86-90. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident I speak 
for the membership of the House when 
I say a proven champion of human 
rights presides over this great parlia- 
mentary body. 
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I again compliment my friend from 
New York for calling upon Congress to 
recognize Cuba as a captive nation. I 
will support him in the amendment 
which he will offer early in the 88th 
Congress. 

Mr. DULSKI. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 


OUR OUTMODED QUOTA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HALPERN] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
in this House to the impending approach 
of an anniversary which might otherwise 
slip by unnoticed. On December 24 of 
this year, the eve of Christmas, the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952 
will have been in operation for 10 years. 

This law, the McCarran-Walter Act, 
has not enjoyed a peaceful existence. 
Since its enactment—over the veto of 
President Truman—the law has been the 
center of controversy. It has been fer- 
vently denounced and defended on many 
occasions and in many places, including 
the Halls of Congress. Somehow the law 
has managed to survive almost entirely 
unchanged in its basic essentials, as a 
rockbound coast survives the constant 
pound and wash of its adversary, the sea. 

Why is this so? I have asked myself 
this question many times. The answer 
to which I am unalterably led is that, 
with regard to most of its provisions, the 
McCarran-Walter Act has been, in a 
strictly pragmatic sense, a good law. 
It has worked reasonably well in opera- 
tion. Under it, and with the assistance 
of a number of special laws enacted dur- 
ing its lifetime, we have been able to 
control the flow of immigration into 
this country. It has kept this flow with- 
in numerical bounds, regardless of the 
fact that the pattern of immigration has 
not at all been what the framers of the 
law had intended. 

I would go further than this and con- 
cede that the McCarran-Walter Act is, 
with a few basic exceptions, a good law 
no matter what standards are applied. 
It was, after all, the product of many 
years of study by the Judiciary Commit- 
tees of both the House and Senate. From 
1947 until 1952 all of the immigration and 
nationality laws in force at that time— 
a great patchwork of legislation—were 
reviewed, modified, and consolidated into 
one bill which was finally enacted as the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 
Although the act was for the most part 
a codification of existing law, it also 
contained a few basic improvements. 
The most noteworthy of these changes 
was the granting, for the first time in 
our history, of the rights of U.S. citizen- 
ship, through naturalization, to all quali- 
fied resident aliens regardless of race. 
Prior to that time the peoples of most 
oriental countries had never been given 
the right to become naturalized in this 
country. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is a long 
and complicated statute. It is made up 
of four separate titles, containing around 
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150 separate and closely interrelated sec- 
tions, which take up 182 pages of print. 
Many proposals have been introduced to 
repeal and rewrite it in its entirety. A 
better approach, I believe, is to single out 
those features of the act which ought to 
be changed and to offer legislation di- 
rected specifically at enacting those 
changes. This is the approach that 
President Eisenhower took when he was 
in office. This is the approach that we 
should take in our efforts in Congress to 
remove the unwanted features of the law. 

This brings me to the question: What 
are the features of the law that ought 
to be changed? This is a purely rhetori- 
cal question; for in the mind of any per- 
son who is even vaguely familiar with 
the Immigration and Nationality Act one 
issue stands out above all others, which 
if it were resolved would clear up nine- 
tenths of the controversy associated with 
the law. 

I am speaking, of course, of the pro- 
visions of the law establishing the na- 
tional origins quota system. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to re- 
peat at this time all of the arguments 
that have been made many times before 
that the national origins quota system 
is based on racial discrimination and 
therefore is wholly out of place on our 
statute books. This fact is obvious, I 
believe, to anyone who merely takes the 
time to examine a few figures. Let him 
examine what the immigration quotas 
for the various countries are and com- 
pare them with the figures on actual 
immigration as well as the numbers of 
qualified aliens who are unable to gain 
admission into this country solely be- 
cause of quota limitations. 

How can anyone justify these figures 
as sound national policy? For example, 
Great Britain, with a population of 
around 50 million, is granted a quota 
of 65,361—more than one-third the total 
worldwide quota. At the same time a 
country like Greece is allotted a quota 
of 308, while Spain has a quota of 250, 
and the countries of Asia and Africa 
are for the most part allowed a mini- 
mum quota—truly a token quota—of 100 
each. Japan, whose population exceeds 
90 million people, has the largest area 
quota of any country within the Asia- 
Pacific triangle. It has a quota of 185. 
Great Britain, I repeat, has a quota of 
65,361. 

How have these quotas been utilized? 
During the year ended June 30, 1961, 
more than one-third of the worldwide 
quota immigrant visas went unused. 
Out of a total quota exceeding 156,000, 
some 96,000 quota immigrants were ad- 
mitted. Great Britain used well under 
half of its quota. And, strangely 
enough, total immigration for the vear 
far exceeded the number of visas avail- 
able under the quota. This was because 
for every two quota immigrants ad- 
mitted, there were three or more immi- 
grants admitted outside the quota— 
another clear indication that the quota 
system is not doing what its designers 
intended. 

Yet in spite of the fact that a third of 
the worldwide quota was not utilized 
there were hundreds of thousands of 
aliens who could not enter the United 
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States because the quotas for their coun- 
tries were used up. The latest Visa 
Office survey of quota immigrants regis- 
tered on oversubscribed quotas shows 
that there are close to 900,000 persons 
barred from admission to this country 
solely because of the quota system. 

Surely something is amiss in our immi- 
gration policy when we have qualified 
aliens waiting for years to enter the 
country and at the same time have one- 
third of the quotas being unused. Cer- 
tainly some other plan could be devised 
which would at least offer a more equi- 
table distribution of the quotas. 

A multitude of proposals have been in- 
troduced for this purpose. The quota 
could be based on the most recent cen- 
sus rather than that of 1920 as the law 
now provides. There could be pooling 
and redistribution of unused quota num- 
bers. Bills for these purposes have been 
introduced repeatedly for the last 10 
years. 

The soundest approach to the problem, 
I believe, is contained in a bill I intro- 
duced July 20 of this year. This bill, 
H.R. 12639, is similar to a bill introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Hart—S. 3043. 
It is a bold approach and supplements 
many of the provisions of my earlier bill, 
H.R. 3038, which provides numerous 
drastic policy and procedural revisions. 

The bill would completely eliminate 
national origins as a basis for deter- 
mining immigration quotas and would 
put greater emphasis on the reunifica- 
cation of families. It would authorize a 
total worldwide quota of 250,000, with 
permanent standby provisions for the ad- 
mission of up to 50,000 refugees and es- 
capees. The remaining quotas would be 
allocated to various countries under a 
two-part formula based upon the pop- 
ulation of the country and recent immi- 
gration into the United States. As I 
mentioned a moment ago, primary em- 
phasis would be put on family reunifica- 
tion, with 60 percent of the visas re- 
served for blood relatives of citizens and 
permanent resident aliens. 

I feel confident that this bill offers a 
workable and desirable solution to the 
problems raised by the national origins 
system. It is my hope that the Judi- 
ciary Committees in both Houses will at 
some time in the not too distant future 
get down to work and examine the merits 
of immigration bills, including my bill, 
which have been introduced for years 
with no action taken on them. 

As proof that we are still operating in 
the “dark ages” of immigration policy, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
this House and the American people, the 
recent farsighted revisions in the immi- 
gration policies of our neighbor, good 
friend, and ally, Canada. 

On February 1, of this year, new regu- 
lations were implemented which libera- 
lize and bring into proper perspective 
Canadian immigration requirements. 

The Minister of Citizenship and Im- 
migration of Canada, Ellen L. Fair- 
clough, said, on January 19, 1962: 

The most important provision of the new 
regulations is section $1, which is in fact 
the core of Canada’s immigration policy. 
The new regulation 31, replacing section 20 
of the former regulations, lays primary 
stress on education, training and skills as 
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the main condition of admissibility, regard- 
less of the country of origin of the applicant. 
If a person can qualify on these grounds 
and has sufficient means to establish him- 
self in Canada until he finds employment, 
or, alternatively, is coming forward to ap- 
proved employment, or with suitable plans 
for self-establishment in Canada, he or she 
is admissible, subject only to the normal re- 
quirements of good health, good character, 
and so forth. This means that any suitably 
qualified person, from any part of the world, 
can be considered for immigration to Canada 
entirely on his own merit, without regard 
to his race, color, national origin or the 
country from which he comes. This is a 
substantial advance over the former regula- 
tions in that the selection of immigrants, 
insofar as selection on the basis of skills is 
concerned, will be done without discrimina- 
tion of any kind. 


This represents a realistic appraisal 
of the problem and an attempt to pro- 
vide a solution which will benefit both 
Canada and those who desire to live and 
work in Canada. 

Mr. Speaker, the time is long past due 
that the United States conduct an 
equally realistic and sensible reap- 
praisal of our immigration policies. To 
do otherwise is to prohibit untold thou- 
sands from not only enjoying the bless- 
ing of freedom but contributing to the 
economic, social and cultural growth of 
our country. 


NEW AND SIGNIFICANT EFFORT IN 
THE CAUSE OF SAFETY—THINK 
AND LIVE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call to the attention of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, and to the Na- 
tion through the media of this forum and 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a remarkable 
and inspiring idea developed through the 
diligence of the members of the Chester, 
S.C., Junior Chamber of Commerce, giv- 
ing particular praise to the efforts of Mr. 
Tom Triplett, former president of the 
Chester Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and an active and outstanding citizen of 
our community. The proposal is called 
Think and Live, and I quote from one 
of the brochures sent to me by the State 
chairman of the Think and Live project, 
Mr. Chick Anderson, of Chester, S.C. 

The opening statement of the brochure 
recites: 

The automobile accident rate is affected by 
three things: drivers; surrounding conditions 
such as highways, weather and traffic; and 
automobiles. Here is a safety plan aimed 
directly at improving automobiles and in- 
directly at improving drivers. 


The article went on to state: 
WHAT IS PROPOSED? 
It is proposed that the U.S. Department of 
Commerce publish each year as soon as pos- 
sible, a chart which is authentic and approxi- 
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mately like the fictitious chart which is en- 
closed. This chart should be released for 
publication by newspapers, magazines, and 
advertisers with a stipulation that it be pub- 
lished in its entirety or not at all. 


HOW WILL THIS HELP IMPROVE AUTOMOBILES? 


The automobile manufacturers in this 
country are capable of producing almost any 
type machine which the public will buy. 
Part of our present dilemma lies in the fact 
that the public has no way of comparing 
the relative safety of different machines. 
Therefore, it is impossible for the consumer 
to express a preference for safety to the 
manufacturer through his buying habits. If 
the proposed information were furnished the 
consumer, he would then be in a position to 
buy according to safety performance if he so 
desired. 

This, in turn, would give every manu- 
facturer the opportunity to build a safer car 
since he would be assured that if his efforts 
were successful, the public would be well 
aware of the fact and would, therefore, 
reward him accordingly. 


HOW WILL THIS HELP IMPROVE DRIVERS? 


The proposed plan should influence drivers 
to “think safety” while in the process of 
buying their automobiles. This would be 
extremely helpful in getting the driver off 
to a good start since, as long as he owns a 
particular automobile, he will remember the 
day he bought it and the various forces which 
motivated him toward his choice. 

The appearance of obvious safety features 
in automobiles (such as seat belts, roll bars, 
and speed warnings) would make a lasting 
impression on our children. This should help 
eliminate the necessity of having a talk with 
Johnny on his 16th birthday to inform him 
that automobiles are dangerous. 

Each driver could identify himself through 
the make car he is driving and, therefore, 
compete competitively safetywise. 

Perhaps the most important contribution 
this proposal has to offer is controversy. 
This is the ingredient most lacking in our 
national safety program. The terrific con- 
troversy involved in publishing the proposed 
figures should generate safety talk and safety 
ae to a degree never before experi- 
enced. 


These gentlemen sent to me a chart 
but since I do not know enough about 
the chart, I will not include it in my 
remarks. 

In the kit sent to me was an explana- 
tion entitled “Why Think and Live?” 
The explanation is as follows: 


WHY THINK AND LIVE? 


An ad recently placed in the Maine Jaycee 
by Union Mutual Maine askes this very im- 
portant question, “Why won't automobile 
designers listen?” Then it goes on to ex- 
plain the question with the following state- 
ments: 

Most manufacturers continue to disregard 
pleas from safety groups that frills in design 
be eliminated and safety features substi- 
tuted. The average car now challenges 
death with streamlining and rocket engines, 
and with great expanses of glass and bodies 
of metal so thin that it bends under the 
pressure of one’s hand. 

The new cars continue to provide more 
money for the manufacturers, a comfortable 
living for the dealer, a thrill for the driver, 
and more business for the hospital and 
undertaker. They require the services of 
more plastic surgeons, doctors skilled in 
mending fractures, of trained ambulance at- 
tendants and nurses. They keep highway 
patrols on their toes. Gravediggers con- 
tinue to get more work, too. Also, auto tow- 
ing services and wreckers benefit. The junk 
dealers find business better than ever, all 
thanks to the ingenuity of the automobile 
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designers, the business sense of the manu- 
facturers and the skilled phrases of the ad- 
vertising agencies. 

If they took an objective look at the 
climbing accident rate and combined their 
skills to produce a reasonably priced vehicle 
which would carry human beings from one 
place to another at a moderate speed in com- 
fort and safety, they would be doing the 
American public a great service. They would 
be forcing them to save their own lives. 

Just how bad is the situation? In their 
publication “Accident Facts,” the National 
Safety Council gives us some idea. Last year 
we killed 38,200 people, we injured 1,400,000 
people, we had about 11 million accidents 
and wrecked some 17 million vehicles 
in the process. We spent $6,500 million not 
counting funeral expenses. This added 
about 1 cent per mile to the cost of op- 
erating each vehicle in our Nation. 

Can anything be done to stem the tide 
of this needless waste? You damn right. In 
a recently published booklet the ACIR (auto- 
motive crash injury research) of Cornell 
University says: 

“There is little basis for doubt that the 
incidence and severity of crash injuries and 
deaths on the Nation’s highways are subject 
to control by the systematic modification of 
automotive design.” 

Now let’s go back to the question asked in 
the Maine Jaycee, “Why won't automobile 
designers listen?” The answer is they will 
listen, but automobiles are designed and 
built by large corporations and corporations 
do not have ears like human beings; they 
hear only with the pocketbook. If the buy- 
ing public calls for safety in auto design, 
and speaks to the manufacturer through the 
pocketbook, then we'll see some results. 

Then what's the problem? 

Neither the experts nor the buying public 
has any basis for determining the relative 
safety of the different makes of autos. You 
can’t afford to test-crash each dealer’s dem- 
onstrator on all occasions before selecting 
your new car. That’s not all. No informa- 
tion is available to the public which would 
even hint that one make car may be safer 
than another. This situation leaves the pub- 
lic without a voice to speak effectively to 
the automobile designers about safety. The 
South Carolina Jaycee Think-and-Live Proj- 
ect is designed specifically to combat this 
problem. 

Take a look at your think-and-live pro- 

and chart. Study the method and 
theory of its principles. You will find that 
its approach is now new. Comparison is the 
tried and true basis of all good safety pro- 
grams. Statistics are available for compari- 
son on almost any other basis concerning 
auto accidents—Night versus Day, Male 
versus Female, State versus State, Rural 
versus Urban, Young versus Old, Drunk 
versus Sober, and hundreds of others. 

Why should car make versus car make be 
exempt from this list? Statistics which com- 
pare the relative safety of the different makes 
of cars are absolutely essential if we are to 
survive on our highways. This fact is as real 
as death itself. 

It is fitting that the Jaycees should spon- 
sor and promote a project such as Think and 
Live. Its principles are in accord with our 
creed and constitution. We have the youth 
and energy to carry such a proposal to the 
public in a vigorous and effective manner. 
Our purpose is to inform the public of our 
think-and-live proposal and to enlist as 


The need is great. Adoption by every 
local chapter in South Carolina is our goal. 


Mr. Speaker, in an effort to help pro- 
mote this noble thought and idea for 
the cause of safety, I have prepared, and 
plan to introduce in the next Congress, 
a bill to provide for the publication of 
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comparative safety statistics on auto- 
mobiles sold in the United States. The 
essence of the bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Automobile Safety 
Statistics Act.” 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
publish annually statistics showing the com- 
parative safety record of each make of pri- 
vate passenger automobile sold in the United 
States in the previous model year. Such 
statistics shall include, for each make, the 
number of such automobiles of that year 

red in the United States, the number 
of accidents in which they were involved, 
and the number of people killed or injured 
in such accidents. The Secretary may in- 
clude in such publication such other sta- 
tistics and other material as he may deem 
useful in comparing the safety records of the 
various makes, 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Commerce may by 
regulation define the terms used in this 
Act, and shall obtain the data for the sta- 
tistics from such sources as he may deter- 
mine. The Secretary may omit the publica- 
tion of such statistics with respect to any 
model year on any make whose sales in that 
year comprise less than 1 per centum of total 
new car sales in that year. 


Mr. Speaker, I have talked to a good 
many automobile dealers about this pro- 
posal and find that the dealers, for the 
most part, are in favor. They are con- 
cerned with safety, and I salute their 
concern. 

The South Carolina Junior Chamber of 
Commerce plans to put on a drive to 
promote this idea. I am delighted that 
they are doing so. I salute the South 
Carolina Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
its officers and members, for this effort 
and this activity. I believe this will add 
to their long list of accomplishments 
the story of this new and exciting cam- 
paign for the cause of safety. 


MISREPRESENTATION BY THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the 175th anniversary of the Constitution 
of the United States was celebrated in 
fitting fashion on the floor of this Cham- 
ber. This document is recognized by 
statesmen throughout the world as one 
of the most exceptional creations of man 
since time began. Under the provisions 
incorporated in the Constitution, we have 
developed an economic way of life which 
has given our citizens the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world while, at the 
same time, acting as a beacon and a mes- 
sage of hope to the rest of civilization. 
An integral part of the above is the fact 
that we have developed a high degree of 
mass production in the distribution of 
goods and services. For selfish inter- 
ests, one of the major energy industries 
in our country is advocating the com- 
plete disregard of one of the basic con- 
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cepts of the Constitution by the adoption 
of end-use control and the elimination of 
competition in the energy field on the 
Atlantic coast. I refer to the coal in- 
dustry which has been resorting to a 
campaign of distortion and untruths in 
its efforts to maintain restrictions of the 
importation of residual fuel oil which, in 
actual truth, is not responsible for any of 
the alleged ailments of the coal industry. 

Within the past few weeks this cam- 
paign has been accelerated by the self- 
ish few in the coal industry in complete 
disregard for the welfare of the Atlantic 
coast as well as the entire country be- 
cause, once we adopt the end-use control 
of energy consumption by the consumer 
in order to satisfy a minute minority of 
a specific industry, we are well on the 
road to state control and the complete 
elimination of all competition. Unfor- 
tunately, the consumer, as always, is un- 
organized and the fight against a mas- 
sive and expensive propaganda program 
has been carried on by a group of inde- 
pendent small businessmen who are en- 
gaged in the marketing of residual fuel 
oil on the east coast. I am placing into 
the Record two letters that were recent- 
ly addressed to the President and to the 
Director of the Office Emergency Plan- 
ning by the Independent Fuel Oil Mar- 
keters of America, Inc. The time is 
long past when the administration 
should take action on behalf of the 
welfare of all of our citizens and in com- 
pliance with the objectives and terms of 
our Constitution by eliminating import 
controls on a vital source of energy that 
is in short supply in our country and in 
which our industry and our consumers 
in New England have such a vital stake. 
The letters follow: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We take specific issue 
with the full page advertisement taken by 
the National Coal Policy Conference appear- 
ing in the Washington Post of August 21, 
1962, claiming that foreign residual fuel im- 
ports are the cause of unemployment of coal 
miners in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, and Ohio. This, of course, is 
only one of similar misleading and blatantly 
false publicity and propaganda statements to 
this effect continuously published by the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference. 

Such statements are an affrontery to the 
intelligence of all Americans. 

Residual fuel oil is a byproduct, not a waste 
product. It is a heavy fuel oil which is that 
part of crude oil after gasoline, 
Kerosene, household light heating oil, and 
other products are removed in the refining 
process. It is a heavy viscous substance 
which must be preheated before it can be 
used. It is not suitable as a home heating 
oil, although it is frequently confused with 
No. 2 heating oil, the latter of which is used 
primarily for home heating. Residual fuel 
oil is burned primarily under large boilers in 
utility and industrial plants, ships, and in 
heating larger commercial buildings. There 
is insufficient residual fuel oil produced do- 
mestically to meet domestic requirements. 
This is due to the fact that the technological 
developments in refining have progressed to a 
point where crude oil can be nearly 100 
percent refined to the other petroleum prod- 
ucts more in demand. Foreign residual fuel 
oil is therefore required to fill the gap in 
domestic production and foreign residual 
oil in its entirety is consumed on the eastern 
seaboard watershed area. 
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1962 


The import of foreign residual fuel oil into 
the eastern watershed area has not caused 
a single miner to be unemployed. 

Unemployment of coal miners has been en- 
tirely due to technological advances in the 
mining of coal by way of various new types 
of machines, and the loss of the railroad con- 
sumer market due to dieselization and the 
loss of other markets to natural gas. In 
strip mining, a single machine has been 
developed which will remove as much as 50 
tons of overburden in one shovelful (another 
is under development which will remove over 
100 tons), and mechanical boxing machines 
now in use in mines rips coal from the seam 
at rates up to 8 tons per minute. The coal 
industry's own publication, “Bituminous 
Coal Data, 1960,” shows that in 1950 the 
bituminous coal industry employed some 
415,582 men and produced 516,311,000 tons 
of coal with an output of 6.77 tons per man- 
day. Ten years later, in 1960, the coal in- 
dustry employed 159,100 men and produced 
413 million tons at a productivity rate of 
13.25 tons per man-day. Thus, in a 10-year 
period, more than a quarter million men 
have left the industry and the output of 
those remaining has doubled. During the 
same period the use of residual fuel oil in the 
United States has remained relatively con- 
stant and the use is still confined to the 
eastern seaboard watershed area where coal 
is not and cannot be competitive. 

Two factors alone are sufficient to account 
for the decline in the demand in coal. Prior 
to converting to diesel fuel (which is not 
residual fuel oil) the railroads used 114 mil- 
lion tons of coal, and in 1960 their use of coal 
declined to 1.7 million tons. Thus the very 
vehicle, i.e., the railroad, used to transport 
coal accounts for approximately 50 percent 
of the decline in coal demanded since 1947. 
The second factor, accounting for the bal- 
ance of the decline, is due to the conversion 
by homeowners to oil burners (not residual 
fuel oil) or gas burners. In 1947, the figure 
for retail coal delivery was 137 million tons 
and in 1960 this had been reduced to 29 
million tons, a loss of over 108 million tons. 
These losses in the coal market are in no 
way remotely attributable to foreign resid- 
ual fuel oil. 

As of 1959, residual fuel oil supplied 14 
percent of the U.S. industrial fuel market as 
opposed to 11 percent of such market in 
1946. In 1946, bituminous coal supplied 61 
percent, but in 1959 this figure was reduced to 
31 percent. On the other hand, natural gas 
increased its share from 20 percent in 1946 to 
50 percent in 1959. It is obvious that coal 
lost its market to natural gas, and has lost no 
market to foreign residual fuel oil. In addi- 
tion, the U.S. coal industry has lost con- 
siderable tonnage in the foreign market 
which it enjoyed during and immediately 
following World War II. Sales of residual 
fuel oil were down 114 percent in 1961. 

Even if coal could be economically sup- 
plied to the eastern seaboard watershed area 
(which is not likely, due to transportation 
costs), in order to compete with residual 
fuel oil, it is completely uneconomical for 
heavy fuel users such as industrial plants to 
convert to coal, unless they already have dual 
facilities. Further, coal presents a storage 
and air pollution problem in all urban areas. 

In Washington, D.C., the Nation's Capital, 
there has been only one new building con- 
structed since the war that is using coal for 
heating purposes, and that is the National 
Coal Association headquarters building on 
17th and DeSales Streets. Even if foreign 
residual oil was completely eliminated, none 
of these new buildings would burn coal, but 
would turn either to more expensive oil or 
to gas, which is still more costly. 

The Governor of West Virginia has re- 
peatedly stated that the unemployment ills 
in the coal industry in his State have been 
primarily due to technological advances and 
automation in the coal industry. 
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Even since controls have been established 
in 1959 on the import of foreign residual fuel 
oil, mine employment has dropped some 
38,000 men, but coal production has increased 
materially, In fact, coal production for the 
first 6 months in 1962 increased approxi- 
mately 11 percent, while mine employment 
dropped approximately 344 percent over the 
same period in 1961. The unemployment 
problem in the coal industry is obviously 
due to the national economic changes 
brought about by technological advances and 
automation and the loss of the coal fuel 
market to fuels, other than residual, more 
economically usable. If the import of foreign 
residual oil were completely prohibited, it is 
obvious that not one miner would be put 
back to work. 

The continued propaganda and publicity 
of the coal industry in falsely blaming their 
unemployment problem on the import of 
foreign residual fuel oil is a shameful mis- 
use of hard-earned funds. The $114 million 
budget of the National Coal Policy Confer- 
ence could well be used for research in dis- 
covering new and different uses for coal and 
coal byproducts and more economical 
methods of transportation. Coal miners are 
no different from any other industry suffer- 
ing unemployment. The present admin- 
istration has promulgated many plans, not 
doles, to assist the coal miners by way of 
retraining and other similar programs. The 
coal miners are even the beneficiaries of 40 
cents for every ton of coal produced, which 
is paid directly to the United Mine Workers 
of America Welfare and Retirement Fund 
by every coal operator, for pensions and wel- 
fare benefits, which benefit of course is paid 
by the consumer of the coal. What other in- 
dustry employees enjoy the benefits of such 
a privilege tax? 

The coal industry, on the other hand, by 
its own admission, is enjoying economic suc- 
cess and predicts greater economic successes 
in the future. Obviously, this success does 
not contemplate substantially greater em- 
ployment of manpower but is to be gained 
through technological advances in the 
industry. 

The import restrictions on foreign residual 
fuel oil, however, have had a very drastic 
effect on the independent fuel marketers 
and related industries, with many thousands 
of employees and many millions of invest- 
ments, and it has cost the taxpayers many 
millions of dollars. A number of independ- 
ent marketers have been forced to sell out 
due to the inequitable distribution of import 
quota licenses. Residual fuel oil import re- 
strictions have also had a detrimental effect 
on our foreign relations, in particular with 
a number of Latin American countries. 

We feel that propaganda and publicity 
such as put forth by the National Coal Policy 
Conference is a waste and an insult to your 
Office. Our small organization cannot match 
the budget the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference has established for the specific and 
sole purpose of propagandizing for more 
rigid import restrictions on residual fuel 
oil. Ordinarily we would not stoop to 
answer this propaganda, as we have full 
confidence in you and in the intelligence and 
integrity of your staff, the Congress, and 
American people, to realize the basic fallacy 
of the allegations of the coal industry. 
However, enough is enough: We hope our 
effort is justified. 

As you well know, the matter as to wheth- 
er or not import restriction on residual fuel 
oil should be continued as a matter of na- 
tional security under section 8 of the Trade 
Extension Act of 1958 has been under study 
for over a year by the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning, and full and com- 
plete briefs have been submitted to that of- 
fice by all interested parties. We naturally 
feel that the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning could honestly arrive at only 
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one result with respect to import restric- 
tions on residual fuel oil, and that is that 
such restrictions are not necessary to na- 
tional defense security. 

We are confident that you constantly have 
in mind the economic problems facing our 
Nation. These economic conditions can be 
improved by helping our industry through 
removing entirely the controls on residual 
fuel oil, or providing more equitable dis- 
tribution of import quota licenses. This will 
keep our industry healthy, and at the same 
time save consumers millions of dollars, and 
will not affect the coal industry or its em- 
ployment problem one iota. 

Very truly yours, 
INDEPENDENT FUEL OIL MARKETERS 
OF AMERICA, INC., 
JOHN K. Evans, Executive Director. 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1962. 
Hon. E. A. MCDERMOTT, 

Director, Office of Emergency Planning, Ex- 
ecutive Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. MCDERMOTT: The coal industry is 
currently engaged in an effort to create a 
public impression that it is in an economie 
“crisis” from which it can only be saved by 
a sharp reduction in residual fuel oil im- 
ports. Coal industry spokesmen claim that 
these imports are the principal cause for the 
“crisis.” Their latest effort was the recent 
letter addressed to you by Mr. Moody of the 
National Coal Policy Conference, The letter 
asserted that the increase in residual fuel 
oil imports in the first half of 1962 was 
“further confirmation that excessive imports 
are bringing the American coal industry to a 
crisis” and have brought the east coast fuel 
market close to “a state of chaos.” This is 
merely another example of a program of dis- 
tortion of the facts that are involved. 

As importers of residual fuel oil, we reject 
this assertion. Instead of arguing our own 
case we would like to offer below a series of 
current Official statistics which certainly give 
a better and more objective indication of the 
coal industry’s true state of health and of 
the real extent of coal-oil competition on 
the east coast than the claims of special-in- 
terest groups. All figures cited are the latest 
available for the respective series. 


I. U.S. bituminous coal production 


| Million tons] 
January to June: 
— —— E Hemet eey 216.1 
ROG a ea . ̃ EE NE S 188.7 
ee e ee (percent) — 14.5 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines, LOC-T-vol. 
31, No. 8, p. 26. 


The above increase surpasses by far the 
overall growth of the U.S. economy as well 
as the growth in total fuel and energy de- 
mand during the same period. It should 
be noted that the increase in coal produc- 
tion, compared to last year, occurred in each 
of the first 6 months of 1962 and affecting 
all major coal producing areas in the United 
States. Hence, the increase is not due to an 
exceptional situation in 1 month or in one 
area but reflects the industry’s overall eco- 
nomic performance. 


II. U.S. coal consumption 
[Million tons] 
January to May: 
962 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines, op. cit., p. 


This table shows that the increase in coal 
production is reflected to an almost equal 
extent in higher domestic consumption. 
About half of the 18.2-million-ton increase 
in the first 5 months of 1962 is due to higher 
coke oven demand. The other half reflects 
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primarily increases in coal consumption for 
electric power generation and for general 
industrial purposes. 


III. U.S. coal exports 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines, I-C-T, vol. 31, No. 8, 
p. 


The sharp rise in coal exports, particularly 
to the European Common Market region, is & 
clear indication of the benefits which the 
US. coal industry derives from the expansion 
of world trade. 

Total annual coal exports are considerably 
higher than the volume of domestic coal af- 
fected by competitive residual fuel oil im- 


IV. U.S. coal mining employment 
(Average monthly employment) 


January to May: 
a BA eRT eel re loa Le 149, 400 
1961___ F 
Decrease percent)... — 5. 7 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Survey of Current Business. 


In the face of the significant increases in 
U.S. coal production and consumption in the 
first half of 1962, the number of employed 
coal miners has further declined by nearly 
6 percent. The sole explanation for these 
divergent trends lies in the continuing dis- 
placement of men by machines, due to tech- 
nological advances in coal production. Thus, 
the growing unemployment among coal 
miners is not caused by fuel oil imports but 
by managerial decisions to automate coal 
production. This continued improvement in 
productivity is of course the principal factor 
underlying coal’s economic comeback. 


V. U.S. east coast (PAD District I) coal and 
and residual juel oil consumption 


January-March 


crease 
(percent) 
1962 1961 
Coal (million tons) 39.6 34.3 15.3 
Residual fuel oil (mil- 
lion barrels) 106, 5 100.5 6.0 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Competition between imported residual 
fuel oil and domestic coal is limited exclu- 
sively to the U.S. east coast. Consumption 
data for this region for the first quarter of 
1962 show that total coal sales have risen 
much more rapidly than residual fuel oil 
sales. 


VI. East coast residual fuel oil supply 


January-June 
(million barrels) a or 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines, Oil Imports Admin- 
istration. 

Only about 80 percent of the 9.1-million- 
barrel increase in residual fuel oil imports 
during the first half of 1962 was used to 
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tinuing decline in domestic production of 
this commodity. 

The above figures show very clearly that 
the U.S. coal industry is currently in a phase 
of strong economic recovery, unencumbered 
by residual fuel oil imports. The prospects 
for the coal industry’s long-range outlook 
are no less positive, to all objec- 
tive forecasts. Cited below are two such 
predictions: 

1. Statement of Stewart L. Udall, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee’s hearings on coal slurry 
pipelines, May 2, 1962: “Almost all author- 
ities forecast that as our economy grows and 
expands and the demand for energy con- 
tinues to increase, there will be a marked 
expansion in coal consumption. Further- 
more, decreased costs that will come as a 
result of these developments in transporta- 
tion will mean that coal will find not only 
larger markets but more distant markets. 
I am firmly convinced that in this growth 
and expansion of coal markets each form 
of coal transportation will find its proper 
place, maximizing its contribution to the 
economy. I should like, Mr. Chairman, in 
closing to highlight the basic problem under- 
lying my testimony by quoting from the staff 
study on national fuels and energy pre- 
pared for the Senate Committee on Inter- 
ior and Insular Affairs. The study says: The 
following levels of consumption may be ac- 
cepted as likely in 1980: Total energy, 
roughly double the consumption of energy 
in 1960; total electrical energy, about three 
times the consumption of energy in 1960; 
coal, roughly double the consumption in 
1960 or somewhat more than 800 million 
tons.” 

2. U.S. Department of the Interior, Office 
of Coal Research, “Survey of Opportunities 
To Stimulate Coal Utilization,” April 2, 
1962: “A major conclusion of the study is 
that specific, realistic shortrun opportu- 
nities do exist for substantially expanding 
coal utilization. ‘These opportunities are 
achievable and do not depend upon ex- 
tended research or radical technological 
breakthroughs * * * in total, the recom- 
mended opportunities involve an annual ex- 
panded utilization potential estimated at be- 
tween 40 and 64 million tons by 1967. 
By 1975, the potential impact is esti- 
mated to be between 143 and 198 million 
tons annually.” 

The members of the Independent Fuel Oil 
Marketers of America, Inc., are small busi- 
nessmen who are fighting for their corporate 
survival. Our purpose is to base our cause 
upon truth and while we naturally have a 
vested interest in the subject of residual fuel 
oil imports, we have never resorted to any 
claims or accusations that were not based 
upon the true facts involved in the case. 
The product that we sell merely fills the gap 
between domestic supply and demand while, 
at the same time, contributes to the well- 
being of the consumer. It plays a vital role 
in keeping our industrial complex on the 
east coast competitive and indirectly sup- 
plies our friends overseas, particularly Ven- 
ezuela, with the dollars with which they can 
purchase our products. We have never and 
will never resort to creating false issues or 
“red herrings.” 

We know that the truth is on our side 
and it is for this reason that we welcome 
the news that you have reactivated the 
long-delayed study on residual fuel oil im- 
ports. We are confident that an honest, ob- 
jective study of this subject will support 
our case while, at the same time, protect 
our national interests. 

Very truly yours, 
INDEPENDENT 
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SAVE THE JOBS OF OUR LUMBER 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. NorsLAD] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I must call attention to the fact 
that the lumber industry in the Pacific 
Northwest, indeed throughout the entire 
United States, is faced with serious prob- 
lems created by constantly increasing 
imports of lumber and wood products. 
Numerous mills have been closed and 
thousands of employees have lost their 
jobs. U.S. lumber production in 1961 
was down 4.2 billion board-feet from the 
13-year average. Softwood lumber, one 
of the major segments of U.S. lumber 
production was down nearly 1.8 billion 
board-feet below the 13-year average, 
from 1949 to 1961. At the same time, 
our softwood lumber imports from 
Canada were up from 1.4 billion board- 
feet in 1949, to 4 billion board-feet in 
1961. 

Canada is the major source of U.S, 
lumber imports, averaging about 95 per- 
cent of all our lumber imports. In 1961 
alone, there was an increase of 400 mil- 
lion board-feet in softwood lumber im- 
ports from Canada. In the 13-year 
period 1949 to 1961, Canada increased 
her lumber shipments to the United 
States by approximately 186 percent. In 
1961 Canada supplied approximately 14 
percent of the U.S. consumption of soft- 
wood lumber. 

Why has Canada been able to take 
over such a substantial portion of the 
U.S. softwood lumber market? There 
are several reasons, but one of the major 
ones is simply the fact that the Canadian 
lumber producers, under the Jones Act, 
have a tremendous shipping cost ad- 
vantage over American lumber pro- 
ducers. In the Atlantic coast market, 
U.S. west coast shippers, required under 
the Jones Act to ship in American-flag 
ships, must pay from $7.50 to $10 more 
per thousand feet than do the Canadians 
who are free to use foreign-fiag ships. 
The Pacific Northwest lumber industry, 
hardest hit, has lost well over 50 per- 
cent of its eastern lumber market to 
Canadian lumber producers. The Jones 
Act protects foreign merchandise from 
our competition in our own country. 
Actually it amounts to a subsidy to 
Canadian lumber producers and a severe 
penalty against our American lumber 
industry. The Jones Act, to save 
American lumber jobs and the American 
lumber industry must be changed. 

In January of this year I introduced 
H.R. 9809 to amend the Jones Act to per- 
mit American lumber producers to also 
use foreign-flag ships. My bill should 
be enacted into law before this Con- 
gress adjourns. 

In April I also introduced H.R. 11140 
to provide that only lumber and other 
wood products which have been pro- 
duced in the United States may be used 
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in housing construction covered by Fed- 
eral Housing Administration insured 
mortgages. Passage of this bill would 
do much to return to American lumber 
producers a substantial portion of the 
softwood lumber market already lost to 
the Canadians. 

I have also urged President Kennedy 
to take emergency action to limit the 
volume of Canadian lumber coming into 
the United States and in a letter to him 
said: 

Our lumber industry is in a critical situa- 
tion now and unless immediate assistance 
is forthcoming, it will get much worse. Al- 
though the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of State, and the Commerce De- 
partment have been pressed for prompt ac- 
tion to correct current inequities in our 
competitive position with the Canadians, to 
date no tangible assistance whatsoever has 
been forthcoming. Until these appropriate 
Government agencies come to grips with the 
serious foreign competition problems con- 
fronting our lumber industry, it is impera- 
tive that you immediately order a temporary 
quota on the flood of softwood lumber from 
Canada on a quarterly basis. 


Unfortunately, to date, nothing of 
significance has been done either by Con- 
gress or the administration to remedy 
the serious situation confronting the 
lumber industry in the Pacific North- 
west. It is high time that both act to 
save the jobs of our lumber employees 
from Canadian competition. 


THE AGRICULTURE STABILIZATION 
AND CONSERVATION COMMIT- 
TEEMEN 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MA' S. Mr. Speaker, to my 
way of thinking, the key to the success 
of most of our farm programs rests in 
the capable hands of the thousands of 
locally elected county ASC committee- 
men in every State of the Union. 

After all is said and done here in 
Washington, where it is an old saying 
that the President proposes and the Con- 
gress disposes, it is the end result of our 
executive and legislative activity which 
really counts. And that end result in- 
sofar as agricultural legislation is con- 
cerned rests squarely on the efforts and 
dedication of the individual county ASC 
committeemen. 

Farm laws are made in Washington; 
true. 

But farm program action is taken by 
the farmer, himself. If the farmer does 
not know what the program is all 
about—if it means nothing to him—if it 
has neither opportunity for economic 
gain nor opportunity to serve patrioti- 
cally the Nation’s best interest—then all 
our actions here in the Nation’s Capital 
become meaningless. 

Fortunately, America’s Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Commit- 
tees have already proved themselves in 
their enthusiasm for programs enacted 
by the 87th Congress. 
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This proof is readily apparent in the 
degree of signup for the 1962 wheat and 
feed grain programs. 

The ASC committeemen and their 
county office staffs, using information 
expedited to them by USDA National 
and State ASCS offices, set forth under 
short notice, but with zeal for the two 
programs, and communicated, to groups 
and to individual farmers as necessary, 
all the pertinent details. Then came the 
individual farmer signups for intended 
participation in the two programs. 

The national results were amazing. 
Nearly 2 million farmers, after due con- 
sideration of all the facts, decided to 
participate. Together, they agreed to di- 
vert nearly 48 million acres of cropland 
from production of surplus producing 
grains, and to apply conserving prac- 
tices to the land so diverted. 

This was a tremendous and most sig- 
nificant feat. 

But to the farmer-elected county ASC 
committeemen it was only the beginning 
of their job. They are charged also with 
general management of all the other 
functions in their counties as regards 
acreage allotments and marketing quo- 
tas, the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, price support loan activity, 
purchase agreements and incentive pay- 
ments, and all the other special pro- 
grams such as those for sugar, the soil 
bank and wool, as well as the well-estab- 
lished programs in those States grow- 
ing peanuts, cotton, and tobacco. 

Meanwhile, back at their own farms, 
the ASC committeemen have to carry on 
their regular work. Their elected job in 
which they are doing so much is an 
additional task to which they are freely 
dedicated. So I think we in Congress 
should give a general round of applause 
for America’s farmer-elected ASC com- 
mitteemen—the frontline men of this 
Nation’s great agricultural complex, 
greatest in the world and one of our 
most powerful defenses against commu- 
nism. 


STUDENT HIRING POLICY OF GOV- 
ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BEckKworTH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, our 
Government finances several programs 
annually to assist students and others— 
even those from foreign countries—to 
learn about the workings of the U.S. 
Government here in Washington. But 
many departments leave out students 
and other summer employees from 
numerous States when hiring students 
and other summer employees in Wash- 
ington, D.C., or the central offices. I 
include some recent figures: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., August 15, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: AS re- 

quested in your letter of August 7, 1962, I 
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am pleased to furnish you the following list 
of the names and addresses of persons hold- 
ing summer jobs in Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Miss Jewell Boleyn, Falls Church, Va.; Miss 
Catherine Carr, Falls Church, Va.; Mr. Rob- 
ert A. Cox, Alexandria, Va.; Mr. Andrew 
Dixon, Washington, D.C.; Miss Roberta Doer- 
ner, Cheverly, Md.; Mr. David Flaherty, Mc- 
Lean, Va.; Mr. Arthur Gray, Washington, 
D.C.; Miss Martha Angela Keener, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Mr. Thomas E. Winslow, Chevy 
Chase, Md.; Miss Susan Hammond, Gaithers- 
burg, Md.; Miss Helena Jessel, Arlington, Va.; 
Miss Dorothy A. Layton, Arlington, Va.; Mr. 
Frank Pontello, Washington, D.C.; Mr. Robert 
I. Ridgeway, Beltsville, Md.; Mr, Paul Seiden- 
man, Silver Spring, Md.; Mr. David Reilly, 
Arlington, Va., Miss Judith Staples, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Mr. Ivan F. Wollman, West 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Except for these summer employees, we 
have no employees serving under temporary 
appointments. Your enclosure is returned. 

Sincerely, 
RUPERT L. MURPHY, 
Chairman. 
U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washintgon, D.C. 

DEAR MR. BECKWORTH: Reference is made 
to your letter of August 7, 1962, requesting 
the names of the persons holding summer 
jobs in the Civil Service Commission this 
year, and also those who hold temporary 
positions. 

We have broken down our list of summer 
employees into two groups; college students 
and other summer and temporary employees. 
The other summer employees are primarily 
1962 high school graduates who will enter 
college this fall. 

I trust the enclosed lists will provide you 
with the information you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman. 
COLLEGE STUDENTS EMPLOYED BY CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION, SUMMER 1962 
CENTRAL OFFICE 

Olivia Baish, clerk-typist, Washington, 
D.C. 

David Book, clerk-typist, Alexandria, Va. 

Anne D. Cranshaw, clerk, Belle Haven, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Marsha Deal, clerk-stenographer, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Diana Fitch, clerk, Washington, D.C. 

Ronald Jackson, mail and file clerk, Lau- 
rel, Md. 

Martha Ludwig, 
Va. 

Lynn McGriff, clerk-stenographer, Great 
Falls, Va. 

William P. Macht, student aid, Arlington, 
Va. 

Judith Menaugh, clerk, Alexandria, Va. 

Patrick O'Neil, assembly clerk, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Robert S. Rendell, student aid, New York, 
N.Y. 

Clair W. Rodgers, student aid, Washington, 
D.C. 

Pamela Siegle, clerk-typist, Silver Spring, 

d. 


clerk-typist, Arlington, 


Ellen, Siegman, clerk-stenographer, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Mary L. Simmons, 
Arlington, Va. 

Helen Smith, clerk-typist, Riverdale, Md. 

Delano, Stewart, mail clerk, Washington, 
D.C. 

Wiliam H. Thomas, messenger, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Eileen Wrenn, clerk-typist, Arlington, Va. 


clerk-stenographer, 
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REGIONAL OFFICES 


Robert L. Marshall, mail clerk, Dallas, Tex. 
San M. Numoto, clerk-typist, Seattle, 
ash, 


OTHER SUMMER AND TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES, 
1962—CENTRAL OFFICE 

Robert T. Bain, Jr., clerk-typist, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Victoria G. Blaney, clerk-stenographer, Ar- 
ington, Va. 

Angela M. ‘Eggers, 
Church, Va. 

Thomas F. Harkins, mail clerk, 
Church, Va. 

Mary Ann Kuhn, clerk-typist, Washington, 
D.C. 

James D. Magness, assembly clerk, St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. 

John R. Maguire, statistical clerk, Ellicott 
City, Md. 

Patricia A. Pascoe, clerk-typist, Arlington, 
Va. 

Patrician A. Reichhardt, clerk-typist, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Agnes F. Sembly, clerk-stenographer, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Benjamin J. Stein, statistical clerk, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Joyce V. Cohen, enrollment examiner, 
Washington, D.C. 

Loretta A. Moses, clerk-stenographer, West 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Rita M. Schneider, control clerk, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Carmen Waters, clerk-typist, Washington, 
D.C. 


clerk-typist, Falls 
Falls 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., September 19, 1962. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This is in further 
response to your letter of August 7, 1962, re- 
questing the names and addresses of the 
persons who held summer and temporary 
jobs in the Department of Defense. 

The requested information is furnished 
in the attached listings for the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Organization of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Defense Atomic 
Support Agency, Defense Communications 
Agency, Defense Supply Agency, and Office of 
Civil Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. Moore, 
Director of Personnel. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF PERSONS WHO HELD 
SUMMER AND TEMPORARY JOBS IN THE OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE AND THE 
OFFICE OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
Richard W. Apgar, Fairfax Station, Va.; 

Sue E. Arbogast, Alexandria, Va.; Judith K. 

Bangert, Annandale, Va.; Martha B. Banner- 

man, Washington, D.C.; Kathryn E. Barret, 

Alexandria, Va.; Winifred A. Berg, Washing- 

ton, D.C.; Cynthia Bell, Falls Church Va.; 

Peter D. Bell, Gloucester, Mass.; Rebecca L. 

Birch, McLean, Va.; Jerry R. Birdwell, Cle- 

burne, Tex.; Judy Blankenship, Falls Church, 

Va.; Barbara Ann Blandford, Falls Church, 

Va.; Emily Jeanne Blessing, Richmond, Va.; 

Barbara E. Boggan, Tupelo, Miss. 

Roger E. Bolton, Dover, Pa.; Katherine A. 
Bonner, McLean, Va.; Kathleen Broderick, 
Alexandria, Va.; Barbara Brooking, Fairfax, 
Va.; Andrea L. Brousseau, Arlington, Va.; 
Hunter M. Breland, Washington, D.C.; Louis 
A. Casgrain, Providence, R..; Sarah Cheney, 
Kensington, Md.; Nona Anne Christensen, 
Arlington, Va.; Charlotte R. Clifford, Clifton, 
Va.; Sally Coltrin, Falls Church, Va.; Corinne 
Cooper, Alexandria, Va.; Diana Copsey, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Joyce A. Coryell, Herndon, Va. 

Katherine Counts, Alexandria, Va.; Carolyn 
M. Craft, Philadelphia, Pa.; Shauneen A. 
Cruise, Falls Church, Va.; Marianna Dam- 
minger, McLean, Va.; Patricia A. Dean, An- 
nandale, Va.; Barbara Doug, Annandale, 
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Va.; Mary J. Donnelly, Vienna, Va.; Mary C. 
Dunnington, Bethesda, Md.; Sandra D. Ellis, 
Takoma Park 12, Md.; Kay L. English, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Susan E. Farr, Arlington, Va.; 
Robert Ferguson, Baltimore 28, Md.; Weaver 
H. Gaines, Arlington, Va. 

Sharon M. Gauss, Alexandria, Va.; Gail 
Geoghegan, Alexandria, Va.; Lynne S. Gra- 
ham, Alexandria, Va.; Mary Kay Grow, Provo, 
Utah; Eugene Hagar, Hermitage, Tenn.; 
Beverly Lynn Hink, Vienna, Va.; Carolyn J. 
Hinricks, Saginaw, Mich.; Stanley L. Hol- 
toner, Jr., Arlington 7, Va.; Louise Elaine 
Hoover, Arlington, Va.; Barbara J. Hopkins, 
Arlington, Va.; Mary J. Houch, Falls Church, 
Va.; Joe Hughes, Arlington, Va.; Jennifer 
Innes, Alexandria, Va. 

Katherine R. Jennings, Springfield, Va.; 
Jo Ann Karr, Normal, Ill; Katherine A. 
Laing, Falls Church, Va.; Linda Lawerence, 
Arlington, Va.; Linda Lee, Portsmouth, Va.; 
Linda Jean Livesay, Alexandria, Va.; Karen 
Lohrke, Bay City, Mich.; Linda M. Loughton, 
Falls Church, Va.; Sandra R. Loughton, 
Falls Church, Va.; Nancy K. Malone, Arling- 
ton, Va.; Patricia A. Martin, Jackson, Miss.; 
Jon J. Masters, New York, N.Y.; Gwen Me- 
Intyre, Clifton, Va. 

Mattie E. McQuaig, Quintman, Miss.; 
Judith K. Moran, Alexandria, Va.; Gordon 
Ryon Moreland, Waldorf, Md.; Barbara A. 
Morris, Port Republic, Va.; Elaine Mueller, 
Alexandria, Va.; Martha Meurer, Muenter, 
Tex.; Linda Marion Nelson, Arlington, Va.; 
Sharon Ann Norvell, Alexandria, Va.; Betty 
O'Hara, Falls Church, Va.; Bryon Ostby, 
Springfield, Va.; Carolyn Miller Ousey, Falls 
Church, Va.; Patricia J. Parry, Arlington, Va.; 
Helen Patrick, Silver Spring, Md. 

Sydness Podnos, Washington, D.C.; Robert 
Prentice, Clifton, Va.; Janice M. Provan, Falls 
Church, Va.; Linda S. Rhodes, Arlington, Va.; 
Margaret H. Rich, Falls Church, Va.; Velda 
F. Rosado, Arlington, Va.; Patricia L. Rosen- 
berg, McLean, Va.; Mary M. Roudabush, 
Arlington, Va.; Elizabeth Rowe, Washington, 
D.C.; Karen A. Rowe, Falls Church, Va.; 
Barbara Saintsing, Falls Church, Va.; Walter 
William Shoaf, Arlington, Va.; Walter B. 
Slocombe, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Nancy Kay Smith, Alexandria, Va.; Linda 
Spaur, Capitol Heights, Md.; Eileen M. Stark, 
Alexandria, Va.; Susan Steinberg, Kensing- 
ton, Md.; Melinda P. Teel, McLean, Va.; 
Melissa A. Thompson, Arlington, Va.; Janet 
L. Thurman, Alexandria, Va.; Susan Cole 
Twitchell, Alexandria, Va.; Bonnie Vannon, 
McLean, Va.; Judith Warder, Lorton, Va.; 
Diana Kay Webb, Arlington, Va.; Doris 
Weber, Vienna, Va.; Janet Whalon, Falls 
Church, Va.; Sandra Wise, Arlington, Va.; 
James Wright, Fort Worth, Tex.; John W. 
Wylie, Takoma Park, Md.; Phyllis Zauder, 
Alexandria, Va. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C. August 22, 1962. 
Memorandum for: Director of Personnel, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Subject: Temporary summer employees. 
In response to your memorandum of 
August 22, 1962, subject as above, there are 
listed below the names and addresses of 
persons who have held temporary jobs in this 
Agency in the Washington area this summer: 
Miss Carla Cooper, Arlington, Va., and 
Miss Sara J. Piovia, Arlington, Va. 
JoHN A. ROSADO, 
Director of Civilian Personnel. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1962. 

Memorandum for: The Director of Personnel, 

Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Subject: Temporary summer employees. 
Reference: (a) Director of Personnel, Office 

of the Secretary of Defense memo, Au- 

gust 22, 1962 subject as above. 


September 24 


1. Information requested by reference (a) 
is as follows: 

Eleanor M. Clark, Arlington, Va.; Bonnie 
L. Doyle, Arlington, Va.; Marian J. Gilmore, 
Arlington, Va.; Virginia L. Lerch, Arlington, 
Va.; Patricia A. Long, McLean, Va.; Mary C. 
May, Arlington, Va.; Diana L. McLaughlin, 
Arlington, Va.; Patricia K. Voight, Washing- 
oe D. C.; Carol J. Woodward, Falls Church, 

a. 

For the Director: 

W. W. WEYANT, 
For E. S. MALONEY, 
Colonel, USMC, Executive Officer. 
HEADQUARTERS, DEFENSE 
SUPPLY AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1962. 
Memorandum for: Mr. John E. Moore, Di- 
rector of Personnel, Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 
Subject: temporary summer employees. 

With reference to your memorandum of 
August 22, 1962, subject as above, inclosed 
as requested is a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of persons who held temporary jobs 
this summer with this Agency, in the Wash- 
ington area. 

WALTER N. HOWELL, 
Chief, Headquarters Personnel Branch 
(For the Director). 


SUMMER EMPLOYEES 


Samuel F. Blythe, Washington, D.C.; 
Thomas M. Brooks, Washington, D.C.; Glen 
T. Casey, Alexandria, Va.; Brian Devine, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; John W. Devine, Chevy 
Chase, Md.; Joe I. Ellis, Washington, D..; 
James D. Gardner, Falls Church, Va.; Fred- 
die L. Lewis, Washington, D.C.; David S. 
Goldberg, Washington, D.C.; Sharon E. 
Stiver, Alexandria, Va.; Susan M. O'Connell, 
Silver Spring, Md.; Barbara J. Robinson, 
Washington, D.C.; Gordon T. Nelson, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Charlsie M. Abel, Fairfax, Va.: 
Nancy J. Bell, Falls Church, Va.; Mary D. 
Rigsby, Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex.; John 
S. George, Arlington, Va.; Julie Ann Ken- 
dall, Arlington, Va.: Evelyn Moody, Camp 
Springs, Md.; Katherine A. Gillam, Arling- 
ton, Va.; Patricia A. Spurr, East River- 
dale, Md.; Jacquelyn Meyer, Falls Church, 
Va.; Margaret A. Erlendson, Vienna, Va.; 
Eric M. Dash, Takoma Park, Md.; Charles F. 
Carter, Arlington, Va.; Mary H. Perkins, Ar- 
lington, Va.; James R. Grote, Alexandria, Va.; 
Nancy J. Almand, Alexandria, Va.; Marilyn 
E. Mays, Alexandria, Va.; 

Judy A. Sells, Arlington, Va.; Annette K. 
Grider, Fairfax, Va.; Nancy R. Myers, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Elizabeth A. Osborne, Bethes- 
da, Md.; Sharon T. O'Connell, Bethesda, Md.; 
Judith L. Turner, Bethesda, Md.; Patricia E. 
Hall, Washington, D.C.; Christina Smith, 
Washington, D.C.; Dorothy M. Carberry, Vi- 
enna, Va.; Sandra Ray Lanier, Arlington, 
Va.; Mary A. Blanche, Alexandria, Va.; Kara 
Sue DeLap, Vienna, Va.; Barbara J. David, 
Washington, D.C.; Elizabeth A. Esau, Vienna, 
Va.; Janet L. Ganes, Washington D.C.; Pam- 
ela R. Harris, Pleasant Grove, Utah. 

Rosa O. Holloman, Dunn, N.C.; Ardith A. 
Meyer, Arlington, Va.; Pamela C. Ralston, 
Fleet Post Office, New York, N.Y.; Doris R. 
Watson, Washington, D.C.; Joan Jackson, 
Washington, D.C.; Sally Shaftel, Silver 
Spring, Md.; Kathleen Bartram, Arlington, 
Va.; Nancy J. Reece, Falls Church, Va.; Di- 
ane M. Collins, Takoma Park, Md.; Marcia 
M. Caldwell, McLean, Va.; Gloria J. Kafer, 
Arlington, Va.; Frances L. Panneton, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Marla I. Bush, Alexandria, Va.; 
George M . Milward, Alexandria, Va.; John C. 
MacDonald, Washington, D..; Leslie A. 
Venable, Fort Monroe, Va.; Phyllis G. Allen, 
Alexandria, Va.; Beverly J. Evans, Silver 
Spring, Md.; Pat F. Bishop, Fort Belvoir, 
Va.; Donna J. Sullivan, Alexandria, Va.; Pa- 
tricia L. Lynn, Arlington, Va.; Rhea A. Star- 
key, Falls Church, Va.; Myra N. Volk, Bethes- 
da. Md.; John J. Gill, Washington, D.C.; 
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Patricia J. Robinson, Alexandria, Va; Jane 
C. Hennessy, Arlington, Va.; Barbara G, 
Letts, Washington, D.C.; Evelyn B. Rosen, 
Portland, Oreg.; Enid M. Hennessy, Arling- 
ton, Va.; and Susan S. White, Annandale, 
Va. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

Washington, D.C. 
Memorandum for: John E. Moore, Director 
of Personnel, Office of the Secretary of 

Defense. 

Subject: Temporary summer employees. 
In accordance with your memorandum of 
August 22, 1962, following is a list of names 
and addresses of temporary summer em- 
ployees who held temporary jobs in the 
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Office of Civil Defense in the Washington 
area: 

Marilyn Appel, Falls Church, Va.; Lynda 
Arensen, Arlington, Va; Patricia Archer, 
Alexandria, Va.; Joan R. Booth, Falls Church, 
Va.; Rosalind Buck, Alexandria, Va.; Julia 
B. Cravotta, Arlington, Va.; Robert Carlsen, 
Wheaton, Md.; Stephanie Cadman, Arling- 
ton, Va.; Craig R. Disher, Falls Church, Va.; 
Linda G. Dix, Alexandria, Va.; Virginia 
Engelman, Arlington, Va.; Louie S. Echols, 
Washington, D.C.; Dorothy Galenti, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Patricia Garrett, Arlington, Va.; 
Dorothy M. Harris, Manassas, Va.; Patricia 
A. Harris, Arlington, Va.; Gay Hillam, Ar- 
lington, Va.; Patsy Hough, Alexandria, Va.; 
Kent Hughes, Portland, Oreg.; Caroline 
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Keyhoe, Alexandria, Va.; Roberta J. Landes, 
Alexandria, Va.; Gretchen Lackner, Arling- 
ton, Va.; Jaclyn J. Lambert, Vienna, Va.; 
John P. McCarthy, Greenbelt, Md.; Carol P, 
McNamara, McLean, Va.; Joan Markey, 
Washington, D.C.; Sandra Morrissey, Alexan- 
dria, Va.; Sara Nichols, Salisbury, Md.; Rob- 
ert A. L. Plybon, Alexandria, Va.; Patricia 
Powell, Arlington, Va.; Murray Roberts, 
Alexandria, Va.; Susan Squiries, McLean, 
Va.; Jacqueline M. Strollo, Arlington, Va.; 
Abby Swanick, Arlington, Va.; Sandra L. 
Turrow, Annandale, Va.; and Katherine J. 
Williams, Arlington, Va. 
JAMES R. HUBERT, 
For H. Scorr DENNISTON, 
Chief, Placement and Employee Rela- 
tions Branch. 


Temporary employees, summer 1962—A tabulation of States of residence of temporari summer employees. of the Federal agencies in the 
8 


Washington, D.C., area, based upon replies to 


1 Navy Department specifically notes that permanent home addresses are listed only 
Navy list includes 64 employees with no address, local 


if local address is not available. 
or permanent. They are not in the table. 


Department of Agriculture lists 611 employees as summer temporaries. It does 
not, however, list any local address or State of residence. 


incorporated in the table, 


i 
i 


Patent Office 
Bureau of Public 
Bureau of Standards 


Space Administration. 
These employees are not 


ence Service, Sept. 4, 1 


Nore.—In some instances the replies did not specify whether the employee's address 
was his temporary summer address or his permanent residence. 


I include a bill which passed the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
The vote on 
the bill was 15 votes for and 1 against. 


more than a month ago. 


The gentleman from Montana, Repre- 
sentative OLSEN, a member of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 


the gentleman from West Virginia, Rep- 


presentative Beckworth 


inquiry 


Comptroller General 
tions Commission 

Federal Power Com- 
mission 

Federal Trade Com- 
mission 

Government Print- 
ing Office 

Post Office Depart- 
ment 


Federal Communica- 


Replies were received but no data were supplied by Office, Secretary of Defense; 
Department of the Army; Atomic E lommissio! 
Department of Commerce; Department of Interior; and National Aeronautics an 


nergy Ci m; Central Intelligence reaped 


Source: Frederick L. eae History and Government Division, Legislative Refer- 


resentative Stack, and Senator RANDOLPH 
have introduced similar bills. An amend- 
ment was offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia, Representative BROYHILL, to 
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repeal the apportionment act which ap- 
plies to all civil service jobs and has 
since 1883. The Broyhill amendment 
as I recall was defeated 15 to 1. 
My bill follows: 
H.R. 5698 
(In the House of Representatives, 87th Cong., 
2d sess., March 20, 1961; Mr. BeckworTH 
introduced the following bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service) 


A bill to extend the apportionment require- 
ment in the Civil Service Act of January 
16, 1883, to temporary summer employ- 
ment, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
sixth paragraph of section 2 of the Civil 
Service Act of January 16, 1883, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 633), providing for the apportion- 
ment of appointments in the competitive 
civil service, is amended by inserting “(in- 
cluding appointments to temporary employ- 
ment of more than thirty days in the period 
from May 1 through September 30 of each 
year, except appointments to the postal field 
service and appointments of an emergency 
nature)” immediately following “appoint- 
ments to the public service aforesaid”. 


I include the pertinent part of an arti- 
cle that appeared in the Washington 
Post March 26, 1962: 

THE FEDERAL DIARY—AGRICULTURE DEPART- 
MENT Portier To DISCOURAGE NEPOTISM Is 
ISSUED 

(By Jerry Kluttz) 

Agriculture Secretary Freeman has issued 
a general policy that discourages nepotism in 
the Department. 

He does not want close relatives to be given 
jobs in the same agencies where the related 
employees and officials are working. 

In no case does he want employees to work 
directly under relatives who are supervisors. 

Freeman informed his staff in a special 
letter that he had decided to take the steps, 
after much soul searching, to avoid public 
criticism particularly in the Department’s 
handling of summer and other part-time 
jobs. 

He explained that his “general policy guid- 
ance” in no way restricts the employment 
of persons, relatives or not, who qualify for 
them through competitive tests. 


I include an article that appeared in 
the Washington Daily News, May 24, 
1962: 

SUMMER Jos PLUMS ENTICE WHITE HOUSE 

(By John Cramer) 

The White House has uncovered a rich, new 
and previously untapped well of patronage 
appointments—temporary summer jobs in 
Washington for young sons and daughters of 
the politically deserving. 

It has set up a special program under 
Larry O'Brien, Presidential assistant for con- 
@ressional liaison, to make sure that the 
right sons and daughters get as many as 
possible of the jobs available. 

As part of this program, the White House 
recently asked all major agencies here to 
specify how many jobs they could offer 
youngsters recommended by the White 
House. 

Later, in another memo, the agencies were 
asked to specify the total number of tempo- 
rary summer jobs they expect to fill. 

GUIDANCE? 

This request, it was explained, was for the 
purpose of giving the White House guidance 
in planning an orientation program for the 
summer appointees. 
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Some agency officials think it was for the 
purpose of giving the White House a firm 
reading on the number of jobs it can expect 
to convert into patronage appointments next 


ear. 

A White House spokesman said the new 
program was established partly as an attempt 
to provide better service for Members of 
Congress seeking summer jobs here for sons 
and daughters of their constituents. 

The Members had complained that too 
many of the jobs were going to the offspring 
of agency officials and their friends. 

A second reason for the White House pro- 
gram, it was explained, was the desire to 
give as many youngsters as possible, from 
all parts of the country, a summertime op- 
portunity to see the Federal Government as 
it operates in the Capital. 

Officials do not deny, however, that the 
program has strong patronage overtones. 

A spot check of agency officials yesterday 
disclosed that the White House has been 
referring candidates for summer jobs in 
steadily increasing numbers. 

A referral amounts to a request that 
the candidate be appointed to any vacancy 
for which he's qualified. 

Several agency officials thought the num- 
ber of referrals would have been much 
larger had the White House launched its 
program earlier—before agencies were in a 
position to say that many of their jobs al- 
ready had been pledged. 

The total of available summer jobs in 
agencies here is at least several thousand. 

Agencies generally put on temporary em- 
ployees—especially in routine clerical-type 
jobs—to keep the wheels moving during the 
summer vacation period when many regular 
employees are absent. 

Some agencies find it convenient, and even, 
they claim, more efficient, to let certain rou- 
tine tasks accumulate for the summer em- 
ployees. 

And agencies in the scientific fields active- 
ly seek as many college students as their 
budgets will permit—in the hope that sum- 
mertime experience will prompt the stu- 
dents to take Government jobs after gradu- 
ation. 

Traditionally, Civil Service Commission 
puts on a considerable drive each spring to 
recruit high school and college students for 
typist and stenographic jobs. 

These students must pass regular civil 
service exams before they’re accepted for 
duty. 

Those assigned to clerical duties ordinarily 
are asked to pass mere noncompetitive exams 
to prove that they meet minimum qualifica- 
tions. 

Agency Officials defend the summer em- 
ployment system as thoroughly justified. 
Privately, however, they concede that too 
large a proportion of the summer jobs go 
to youngsters of agency officials. Some also 
will concede that the jobs have become a 
form of “personal patronage” for those who 
control them. 

Now apparently, we're getting White House 
patronage as a substitute. 


ABOUT PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The grapevine has several major personnel 
changes coming soon in troubled Public 
Health Service. Among the reports are 
these: 

That Deputy Surgeon General John Por- 
terfield will resign in the near future to ac- 
cept a much-mentioned job directing the 
administration of research grants for the 
University of California. 

That Richard Seegal, now executive of- 
ficer at Public Health Service, and Robert 
Grant, a division executive there, are lead- 
ing candidates to succeed Paul Caulk, re- 
cently demoted from his job as Public Health 
Service executive officer. 


September 24 


Mr. Seegal, a former Caulk aid, is said to 
be the favored candidate of Assistant Secre- 
tary Rufus Miles. Mr. Miles’ behind-the- 
scenes power struggle with Mr. Caulk was 
one of the factors leading to the recently- 
concluded investigation of Public Health 
Service. 


I include the pertinent portion of an 
article that appeared in the Washington 
Post, August 5, 1962: 


THE FEDERAL Darry—U.S. JOBS In JUNE 
HIGHEST IN 10 YEARS 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

Federal employment here during the month 
of June jumped by 9,979, the largest month- 
ly increase in 10 years, to 257,369. 

But most of that increase is accounted for 
by the hiring of students and others for 
temporary jobs which will end this month. 
The month of September can be expected to 
show a sharp decline. 

The largest increases here were 2,257 in 
Defense and 1,297 in HEW. 

Overall Federal employment rose to 2,- 
514,211 during the month, an increase of 
35,412 over May. Again, much of the rise 
was due to the employment of seasonal and 
temporary workers. 


I include an article that appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star, Septem- 
ber 3, 1962: 

FEDERAL PAYROLL Sets New HIGH 

The Government’s civilian payroll reached 
a record high of $14,296 million in the last 
fiscal year, a congressional committee re- 
ported today. 

The Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures said also 
the total of 2,443,808 persons on the civilian 
payrolls was the highest average since fiscal 
1954 when it reached 2,436,164. 

The first month of the new fiscal year, 
which began July 1, also showed an increase 
of 14,530 over June for a total of 2,511,025 
employees, the report added. 


I include an article that appeared in 
the Washington Daily News, Septem- 
ber 3, 1962: 

U.S. PAYROLL Hrrs RECORD 

Senator Harry F. BYRD, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, reported today that the Federal civilian 
payroll for the year ended June 30 totaled 
a record $143 billion plus $314 million for 
foreign nationals not on regular rolls, 

Senator Brno, chairman of the Congres- 
sional Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures, said employment 
by the Federal agencies averaged 2,443,808 
compared with an average of 2,372,445 in the 
previous year. 


Remember there is only one U.S. Capi- 
tal—and many throughout the Nation 
wish to know about the workings of our 
Government. 

I have requested the leadership of 
the House to permit the House to vote 
on the legislation before we adjourn. 
I hope this can be done. I believe the 
bill which refers to the Washington area 
or so-called central area is conducive 
to fairness to the boys and girls in all 
of our States—yes, the States far re- 
moved from Washington. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 
Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin, for Mon- 
day, September 24, and Tuesday, Sep- 


1962 


tember 25, 1962, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. McDowett, for Monday, Septem- 
ber 24, 1962, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Macponatp (at the request of Mr. 
Epmonpson), for the remainder of the 
week, on account of death in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HEMPHILL, for 30 minutes, today, 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RRopks of Arizona (at the request 
of Mr. NELSEN), for 1 hour, each on 
Wednesday, September 26, Thursday, 
September 27, and Friday, September 
28. 

Mr. GALLAGHER (at the request of Mr. 
Dutsk1) , for 1 hour, on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 26, 1962. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Rocers of Texas and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. ALGER and to include extraneous 
matter in the remarks he made today 
in general debate. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. NELSEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mr. JENSEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Durskr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. WILLIS. 

Mr. RANDALL. 

Mrs. HANSEN. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3274. An act for the relief of Koon Chew 
Ho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 


RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 218. An act to provide that individuals 
enlisted into the Armed Forces of the United 
States shall take an Oath to support and 
—— the Constitution of the United 
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H.R. 575. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the upper division of the 
Baker Federal reclamation project, Oregon, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R, 1304. An act for the relief of Jung 
Hae; 

H.R. 1960. An act to amend chapter 85 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating to 
the jurisdiction of the U.S. district courts, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2604. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Dattoli; 

H.R. 5312. An act for the relief of certain 
additional claimants against the United 
States who suffered personal injuries, prop- 
erty damage, or other loss as a result of the 
explosion of a munitions truck between 
Smithfield and Selma, N.C., on March 7, 
1942; 

H.R. 5320, An act for the relief of Robert 
Knobbe; 

H.R. 6016. An act for the relief of William 
Thomas Dendy; 

H.R. 6649. An act for the relief of C. W. 
Jones; 

H.R. 6998. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Pirotta; 

H.R. 6999. An act for the relief of Henry 
Massari; 

H.R. 7123, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Takako Coughlin; 

H.R. 7438. An act for the relief of Anna 
Caporossi Crisconi; 

H.R. 7704. An act for the relief of Chyung 
Sang Bak; 

H.R. 8626. An act for the relief of Wilfrid 
M. Cheshire; 

H. R. 9578. An act for the relief of Annie 
Yasuko Bower; 

H.R. 9587. An act for relief of Anthony E. 
O'Sorio; 

H.R. 9603. An act for 
Comdr. Joseph P. Mannix; 

H.R. 9893. An act for the relief of Tadeusz 
Sochacki; 

H. R. 9995. An act for the relief of Dwight 
W. Clarahan; 

H.R. 10566. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and orderly disposition of mineral 
interests in certain public lands in Pima 
County, Ariz.; 

H.R. 10678. An act for the relief of Angelo 
A. Russo; 

H.R. 10720. An act for the relief of Rex- 
ford R. Cherryman, of Williamsburg, Va.; 

H.R. 11164. An act to approve an amenda- 
tory repayment contract negotiated with the 
Quincy Columbia Basin Irrigation District, 
authorize similar contracts with any of the 
Columbia Basin Irrigation Districts, and to 
amend the Columbia Basin Project Act of 
1943 (57 Stat. 14), as amended, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 12416. An act to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting pe- 
riod prescribed, of chestnut extract proposed 
to be disposed of pursuant to the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act; 

H.R. 12818. An act to amend the act of 
July 13, 1946, to authorize the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of certain addi- 
tional toll bridges over or across the Dela- 
ware River and Bay; and 

H.J. Res. 730. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim May 15 of each 
year as Peace Officers Memorial Day and the 
calendar week of each year during which 
such May 15 occurs as Police Week. 


the relief of Lt. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 1023. An act to amend the act of August 
20, 1954 (68 Stat. 752), in order to provide 
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for the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of additional features of the Talent 
division of the Rogue River Basin reclama- 
tion project, Oregon; and 

S. 1037. An act to amend the provisions of 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930, relating to practices in the mar- 
keting of perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on September 21, 
1962, present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R. 1171. An act to assure continued fish 
and wildlife benefits from the national fish 
and wildlife conservation areas by authoriz- 
ing their appropriate incidental or secondary 
use for public recreation to the extent that 
such use is compatible with the primary pur- 
poses of such areas, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11019. An act to provide that the Uni- 
form Limited Partnership Act shall apply in 
the District of Columbia; and 

H.R. 11151. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 3 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
September 25, 1962, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


2556. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated August 31, 1962, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on a review of the report on the 
Chattahoochee River, West Point and Frank- 
lin, Ga., requested by resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted July 29, 1955 and July 
31, 1957 (H. Doc, No. 570); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with eight illustrations. 

2557. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated July 27, 1962, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on an interim report on the Rich- 
land Creek, St. Clair and Monroe Counties, 
III., requested by resolutions of the Commit- 
tees on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House 
of Representatives, adopted September 16, 
1948, July 18, 1957 and August 20, 1957 (H. 
Doc No. 571); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with four 
ilustrations. 

2558. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated August 1, 1962, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and il- 
rustrations, on a review of the reports on the 
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Big Hill Creek, Kans., requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted July 29, 
1955 (H. Doc, No. 572); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
four illustrations. 

2559. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated June 22, 1962, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a survey of the Wabash River 
at Mount Carmel, III., authorized by the 
Flood Control Act approved July 24, 1946 
(H. Doc. No. 573); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to be printed with 
one illustration. 

2560. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated August 29, 1962, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on a review of the reports on the 
Grand River and tributaries, North and 
South Dakota, authorized by the Flood Con- 
trol Act, approved December 22, 1944, and 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Commerce, U.S. Senate, adopted June 22, 
1937 (H. Doc. No. 574); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

2561. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
August 29, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on a cooperative beach erosion 
control study of San Juan, P.R., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act, approved July 
8, 1930, as amended and supplemented (H. 
Doc. No. 575); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with six 
illustrations. 

2562. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
August 28, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration on a review of the reports on 
Mormon Slough, Calaveras River, Calif., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted July 23, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 576); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with one illustration. 

2563. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
August 24, 1962, submitting a report to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations on a survey of Village Creek, White 
River, and Mayberry Levee Districts, Arkan- 
sas, authorized by the Flood Control Act, ap- 
proved July 14, 1960 (H. Doc, No. 577); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with four illustrations. 

2564. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 22, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustra- 
tions, on a review of the report of Kaysinger 
Bluff Reservoir, Osage River, Mo., requested 
by resolutions of the Committees on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted March 25, 1961 and June 
7, 1961 (H. Doc. No, 578); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with 10 illustrations. 

2565. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 18, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on an interim report on Big Stone Lake, 
and Whetstone River, Minn. and S. Dak., au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
June 22, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 579); to the 
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Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with one illustration. 

2566. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the examination of the pricing of 
guidance subsystems under Department of 
the Air Force negotiated incentive contract 
AF 33(600)-—36319 awarded to the Boeing Co., 
Seattle, Wash., for the production of Bomarc 
missiles and related spare parts and support 
equipment; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2567. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the examination of selected activi- 
ties of the economic and technical assistance 
program for Korea for the fiscal years 1957 
through 1961. During this period the pro- 
gram was administered by the International 
Cooperation Administration (succeeded by 
the Agency for International Development), 
Department of State; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2568. A letter from the Assistant Ad- 
ministrator, Agency for International De- 
velopment, Department of State, trans- 
mitting a copy of the Agency's reply to the 
Comptroller General's letter dated June 25, 
1962, dealing with a report (B-133220) on an 
audit of the Development Loan Fund for the 
fiscal year 1961 and recorded as executive 
communication No, 2222; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2569. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives pursuant to section 3 of the 
act of July 21, 1961 (75 Stat. 216, 217), and 
submitted to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives pursuant to rule XL of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

2570. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting the first report of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives pursuant to 
section 1(d) (ii) of the act of July 21, 1961 
(75 Stat. 216), and submitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives pursuant to 
rule XL of the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of September 
21, 1962, the following bill was reported 
on September 22, 1962: 

Mr, HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 11581. A bill to 
protect the public health by amending the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
assure the safety, efficacy, and reliability of 
drugs, authorize standardization of drug 
names, establish special controls for barbi- 
turate and stimulant drugs, and clarify and 
strengthen existing inspection authority with 
respect to any articles subject to the act; and 
to amend related laws; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2464). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

[Submitted September 24, 1962] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Supplemental report to 
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accompany H.R. 11581 without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2464, pt.2). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 12470. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that 
the deduction for child care expenses shall 
be available to a wife who has been deserted 
by and cannot locate her husband on the 
same basis as a single woman; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2465). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 13212. A bill to authorize the accept- 
ance of donations of land in the State of 
North Carolina for the construction of an 
entrance road at Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 13213. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against the individual income tax for a por- 
tion of any amounts paid for accident or 
health insurance; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 13214. A bill to close ports of the 
United States to certain vessels while en- 
gaged in trade with Cuba; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.J. Res. 892. Joint resolution amending 
Public Law 86-90 (the Captive Nations Week 
resolution) to designate Cuba as one of the 
captive nations; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H. Con. Res. 567. Concurrent resolution for 
a study of the procedures of Congress; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. Con, Res. 568. Concurrent resolution for 
a study of the procedures of Congress; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H. Res. 806. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GARY: 

H. Res. 807. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
to conduct an investigation and study of the 
congressional franking privilege; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause I of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES: 

H. R. 13215. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Faride Afif; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 13216. A bill for the relief of Milagros 

R. Mate; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 13217. A bill for the relief of the 
Green Manor Construction Co., Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R, 13218. A bill for the relief of Remegio 

Fedelis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Railroad Mergers and Monopoly— 
Address by Senator Kefauver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 24, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, since 
my statement to the Senate on August 
27, 1962, on railway mergers, I have be- 
come impressed with the growing con- 
cern among my colleagues with respect 
to this problem and the need for some 
stopgap legislation to give the Congress 
and the administration sufficient time 
and opportunity to analyze what now 
appears to be a broad proposed reor- 
ganization of our Nation’s rail plant. 

In this connection, I had the privilege 
of addressing the Metropolitan Railway 
Employees’ rally at Manhattan Center in 
New York City on September 19. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RAILROAD MERGERS AND MONOPOLY 


(Address by Senator Estes KEFAUVER, of 
Tennessee, chairman of Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, before the 
metropolitan railway employees rally at 
the Manhattan Center, New York, N.Y. 
Sept. 19, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
very grateful for your invitation to appear 
on this very important occasion this evening. 

I want you to know that I am also con- 
cerned with the problems which you foresee 
in the giant rail consolidations proposed by 
the trunkline carriers, In these efforts, I see 
an attempt by a large part of the rail in- 
dustry to contract its plant and diminish rail 
service in an effort to reduce its capacity 
and achieve short-run savings at the ex- 
pense of long-run growth and service. At 
a time when we need to grow as a produc- 
tive and inventive nation, when our citizens 
are eager and ready to put their hands and 
minds to work for that growth, it is in- 
credible that we talk of the abandonment of 
lines, the elimination of trackage, the re- 
duction of passenger and freight schedules, 
the destruction of terminals and facilities 
and the laying off of hundreds of thousands 
of workingmen over the next 5 years. This 
is negative business thinking which places 
the maximization of profits above the basic 
transportation standards of competition, 
service adequacy, and community growth. 
It is a type of thinking that has filtered into 
some other industries in this country and it 
is, I believe, partly responsible for the dan- 
gerous slowdown we are experiencing in our 
economy. 

Admittedly, some railroads are not in good 
shape financially. But there is too much re- 
liance on merger as the simple way out. 
The railroads say they want to concentrate 
into a few firms, eliminate duplication and 
competition, stabilize the price and keep it 
high, and contract the plant, which gen- 
erally means layoff the work force and reduce 
capacity. 

That kind of philosophy has proved to be 
dangerous in the past, and it is a pitiful 
sight to see it being rejuvenated now, at 


such a crucial point in our continued effort 
to preserve our world leadership as a produc- 
tive nation. 

We need to expand and grow at a rate 
far greater than we are growing. We will 
enjoy such expansion and growth when those 
in positions of policy both in government 
and industry begin to apply the incentives 
for that growth. We will need all the rail- 
road plant we have, and more, when that 
upturn begins to accelerate, and it will be 
the competitive and independent innovators 
of the railroad industry which will be quick 
to take advantage of that growth in lower 
rates and greater revenues. 

In the meantime, it is dangerous for us 
to move into this panic philosophy of con- 
centration in every field. Merger and con- 
solidation of the big companies may result 
in short-term savings, appreciation of stock 
values, new credit, and in more acceptable 
business status, but it is a serious question 
whether in an industry already greatly con- 
centrated, such short-time success is best for 
the long-range security of all the people or 
for the rail industry itself. 

Thus, the dedicated intention of most of 
the rail industry, as well as a substantial 
part of the airline industry, to merge trunk- 
line systems, and to reduce facilities and the 
work force, is a national economic problem 
of the very first order. It is not just a 
problem for railroad or airline “labor” alone, 
as the carrier’s managements would like to 
have the people in this country believe. It 
is an issue which everyone must understand, 
for in one way or another, these proposed 
transportation mergers and the consequent 
intention of the rail and airline industries 
to shrink their facilities and employment will 
affect transportation service and economic 
development in nearly every community of 
the United States. 

In the railroad situation, over 75 percent 
of the Nation's rail assets are involved in 
merger petitions before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In the airline field, over 
50 percent of airline assets are either before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for merger review 
or are presently in merger negotiation stages 
expected to lead to Board consideration with- 
in the near future. By far the key trans- 
portation mergers presently proposed in these 
industries are the Pennsylvania-New York 
Central rail merger and the American-East- 
ern airline merger. These mergers represent 
a combination of the first and third largest 
carriers in the railroad industry and the sec- 
ond and fourth largest in the domestic air- 
line field. There is little doubt in my mind 
that approval of these two mergers will lead 
to vast counter-mergers resulting in a mas- 
sive concentration of economic power in the 
hands of a few companies and in the loss 
of vital competition and independent busi- 
ness action which are the basic ingredients 
to a healthy private enterprise economy. In 
addition, I believe they would trigger addi- 
tional concentrations in the trucking and 
water carrier industries, and might drastic- 
ally accelerate the present trend toward con- 
centration throughout the country in many 
other industrial fields, 

Today, I believe, we are at the crossroads 
in our national transportation policy. We 
either retain the structure of a competitve, 
balanced, multifirm system in each transpor- 
tation mode, or we move on to regional mo- 
nopolies and eventually to nationalization ac- 
companied by massive contraction of facil- 
ities and service. The choice is ours today, 
for when once this proposed reorganization 
by the railroad and airline industries gets 
started, there will be little chance to turn 
back and try it a better way. 


THE PRESENT INADEQUACY AND INABILITY OF 
GOVERNMENT TO COPE WITH THE RAIL MERGER 
PROBLEMS 
During the past 6 months, the Subcom- 

mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, of which 

I am chairman, has been looking into the 

merger problem with respect to the railroad 

industry. The situation which we have 
found can indeed be described as a failure 
of responsibility and policy for which both 
government and industry must share equally. 

It is a confused situation without necessary 

direction, guidance, or present resolution. 

In the first place, the existing law delegat- 
ing sole authority to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to permit mergers and consoli- 
dations is totally lacking in appropriate and 
definitive criteria for the acceptance of such 
transactions. Instead, the law gives to the 
Commission only the vague instruction to 
find rail mergers “consistent with the public 
interest” before allowing them to go forward. 

There are no adequate prerequisites which 
must be determined, no norms or minimum 
standards which must be met, nor are there 
proper guides in the statute for Commission 
participation in the directions of merger. 
The Commission is quite free to approve 
mergers resulting in national or regional 
rail monopolies, the elimination of vital com- 
petition, the undue contraction of railroad 
facilities and service, substantial unemploy- 
ment of workers, discrimination of areas and 
communities, and the like, if it feels that the 
enhancement of railroad profits and financial 
conditions are of paramount importance, or 
that other similar advantages can be 
achieved in “the public interest.” 

This type of broad legislative determina- 
tion may have been workable in some of the 
smaller rail consolidations or acquisitions in 
the past, but it would seem to have serious 
implications, and might lead to substantial 
economic imbalances, when applied to the 
huge trunkline amalgamations being pre- 
sented to the Commission today. Thus, this 
is an area where Congress should take action 
to impose upon the Commission protective 
and definitive safeguards and prerequisites 
which must be met before any large con- 
solidations are allowed to be consummated. 

In the second place, the Commission is not 
presently equipped to test and appraise the 
impacts of these mergers being proposed by 
the rail industry, and it has not yet devel- 
oped its own specific criteria applicable to 
the broad plans being presented. Consider- 
ing the wide latitude which the Congress 
gave to the Commission in rendering these 
vast social and economic judgments which 
will affect the businesses, the jobs, and the 
lives of so many people in this country, it is 
most alarming to observe such an inadequacy 
on the part of this regulatory body. 

For instance, at a time when this agency is 
allowing major rail merger cases to be com- 
pleted and submitted for final argument, its 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statis- 
tics is still conducting a research study into 
new and useful criteria, the susceptibility of 
such criteria to measurement, and proce- 
dures and tests for economic analysis of 
public interest factors. It further appears 
that there is no definite pattern for testing 
the statutory criterion of adequacy of sery- 
ice and no overall procedures for analyzing 
the effects of plant contraction on economic 
growth of communities. In fact, the Com- 
mission's staff has raised the issue of whether 
these big trunkline mergers may well result 
in increased costs per unit of output, and in 
other inefficiencies because of size and 
utilization, but the Commission has deyel- 
oped no methods for proper consideration of 
this matter. 
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Further, this agency has made no helpful 
studies concerning the density of rail traf- 
fic along major rail routes and between 
major points in order to determine the ex- 
tent to which many areas can support rail 
competition. Likewise there have been no 
independent and across-the-board studies 
made by the Commission of the impact of 
diversion of traffic at major interchange 
points resulting from mergers. In addition, 
the Commission is without adequate infor- 
mation for the determination of the effects 
of truck and water carrier competition over 
specific routes and between major points, in 
order to test fully the allegations of the merg- 
ing roads that they are suffering from com- 
petition from other modes of transport. 

Most important, is the admission by the 
Commission that it has no details as to what 
groups actually control railroad companies 
and the actual influence exerted upon pres- 
ent systems, and to be exerted upon proposed 
systems, by commercial banks, insurance 
companies, investment banks, and other 
financial and investor institutions. Except 
what by chance may be brought out in the 
hearings of each merger case, the Commis- 
sion will not be aware of the true picture 
of financial overlay which may result if these 
gigantic mergers and consolidations are per- 
mitted to go forward. 

Finally, the Commission rigidly adheres to 
a policy of considering each merger applica- 
tion on an isolated basis and renders its 
decision only on the particular facts de- 
veloped within the separate proceeding. It 
has not adopted procedures to consider the 
merger’s impact in relation to other proposed 
mergers in the region, or other possible merg- 
ers which might be effected to counter the 
strength of the combination being proposed. 
The Commission has so far refused to con- 
solidate cases and make any broad deter- 
minations. It does not make independent 
investigations of its own, in order to develop 
its own appraisal of sound merger directions 
by which it can more sensibly test the merg- 
ers proposed. Consolidation of all merger 
proposals would appear to be fundamental 
at this stage in the eastern merger proceed- 
ings. Only by such consolidation, can we 
get, for the record, an adequate opportunity 
to examine the real economic imbalances be- 
tween the proposed systems, the possible ef- 
fects of traffic diversion, the discriminations 
to communities and areas, and most impor- 
tant, the long-range impact which a Penn- 
sylvania-Central merger will have on trans- 
portation in the East. There is too much to 
be determined here to continue on with this 
piecemeal approach, basing each decision on 
a limited, and many times, untested, case. 

The big carriers like the case by case ap- 
proach, because they know that approval of 
the B. & O.-C. & O. merger will justify sim- 
ilar approval of the Norfolk & Western- 
Nickle Plate-Wabash combination. They 
also know and they know that the Com- 
mission knows, that the effective establish- 
ment of these new systems is conditioned 
upon the Commission’s acceptance of the 
Pennsylvanla-Central merger at best, a very 
questionable combination in the public in- 
terest. At the recent hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 
the chief executive officer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad boldly admitted that these 
three eastern mergers were a package deal, 
and that we had to buy the Pennsylvania 
or nothing at all. 

What kind of responsible planning is this? 
The only plan presented to the Com- 
mission for decision requires approval of the 
consolidation of the country’s largest rail- 
roads. For this reason, I have urged that 
the Commission consolidate all petitions in 
the East, and issue a stay on the final de- 
cision of all pending merger cases, so that 
a realistic, unencumbered determination 
can be made on this Pennsylvania-Central 
amalgamation, and appropriate appeals 
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taken upon that decision before any of the 
other mergers are allowed to go forward. 
Third, it was hoped that the administra- 
tion would vigorously cope with the serious 
inadequacies of the present law with respect 
to rail mergers and the inability of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to give a 
sufficient and perceptive testing of this com- 
plicated problem. 
On January 17 of this year, in my 
on the Senate floor, and also by special letter 
to the President of the United States, I 
called for the establishment of an executive 
commission composed of representatives 
from management, labor, the Government, 
and the public to begin without delay a 
thorough study of the rail merger problem 
and to make recommendations both to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and to 
Congress with respect to the development 
of a national transportation merger policy. 
Some 2 months thereafter, in his transpor- 
tation message to the Congress, President 
Kennedy specifically recognized the admin- 
istration’s responsibility to recommend more 
specific guidelines and procedures with re- 
spect to transportation mergers and he an- 
nounced the formation of an interagency 
group composed only of administration of- 
ficlals to formulate general administration 
policies on mergers and to assist the De- 
partment of Justice in “developing a Gov- 
ernment position” in merger cases before 
regulatory agencies. Although this type of 
organization was a far cry from my recom- 
mendation, I nevertheless supported it as 
a good first step in obtaining some objec- 
tive and independent analyses of what was 
developing as a national domestic problem. 
At the hearings of the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly in early July, I 
learned that this group had met only twice 
since its formation, that its meetings were 
devoted substantially to procedure and or- 
ganizational matters, and that except for the 
circulation of certain staff papers and mem- 
orandums among its members, there has been 
no real attempt to investigate and analyze the 
present transportation merger movement, in 
general, and the rapidly moving individual 
cases in particular. It appeared that the 
bulk of its staff work was done by a few 
employees of the various agencies and that 
there had been no substantial hearings or 
consultations conducted with interested 
parties. Over 6 months have now transpired 
since that interagency group was formed and 
it has yet to make any recommendations or 
any Official announcement as to the particu- 
lar work it has been doing or as to the infor- 
mation which it has obtained in its analysis 
of the rail merger problem. From what I 
have been able to learn, there is some type 
of final draft of a general criteria statement 
being circulated among its members. How- 
ever, I was specifically informed yesterday 
that at no time has railway labor been given 
an opportunity for a hearing or consultation 
with all members of the group, or the chance 
to make a personal presentation of their 
position on these merger issues. One can 
only conclude that either the interagency 
group needs considerably more time to 
analyze the problem before it or that it is 
not too serious about meeting the issues at 
hand. Either way this group, made up of 
members who I am informed have had very 
little experience in the transportation field, 
does not appear to be the type of organiza- 
tion best fitted for the responsibilities 
created by the crisis we have before us. 
Also, I have learned that the Department 
of Commerce, which appears to be a basic 
source for hing information to the 
interagency group, has made no investiga- 
tions, studies, reports, or analyses concern- 
ing existing competition along major routes 
and within areas of the country, the existing 
ownership, control, and influence by inves- 
tors, banks and other financial interests over 
the railroads, or the interlocking directorates 
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and interests between the railroads and other 
carriers, shippers, customers, banks, and in- 
stitutions. No investigation has been made 
by the Department with respect to the effects 
of the reduction of freight and passenger 
service upon economic growth in the areas 
involved in these prospective mergers. In 
particular, the Department has not compiled 
any information on the operation of the vari- 
ous rate bureaus in order to assess the im- 
pact of these large mergers on the ability of 
independent action in ratemaking. In fact, 
it appears that the Department has made no 
substantial independent analysis of the rail 
merger problem whatsoever, but rather in- 
tends to rely on the opinions of interested 
parties and reports from outside institutions 
and writers. 

Thus, at this late date, when Congress is 
only a few weeks away from adjournment, we 
have not yet received an assessment of this 
problem from the administration, nor any 
constructive legislation or policy recommen- 
dations for meeting the inadequacies and in- 
abilities which obviously exist in the han- 
dling of the industry’s reorganization pro- 
posals. 

Fourth, the carriers themselves have come 
up with vast proposals for the combination 
of their trunklines which would seem to 
create great imbalances and inequities with- 
in the various regions served. In their 
helter-skelter search for attainable mergers 
satisfactory to owners and investors, they 
have inevitably been drawn to merging the 
strong with the strong, and to eliminating 
competition and creating regional monop- 
olies. It is their own aggressive desires to 
reduce capacity rather than to increase com- 
petition and fulfill capacity which has 
brought them now into a questionable plan 
for reorganization. 

In the Northwest, the proposed Northern 
Pacific-Great Northern-Burlington combine 
will be over four times larger than its near- 
est competitor in assets and over three times 
its size in operating income. In the South- 
east, the prospective Seaboard-Atlantic 
Coastline merger will produce a system al- 
most twice the size of its only substantial 
competitor and will result in a number of 
monopoly situations through the Southeast- 
ern States. The present intention of the 
Southern Pacific to acquire the Western Pa- 
cific as well as the Rock Island has most 
certainly raised many questions among the 
experts with respect to the imbalance of 
power in the Southwest. 

However, the most far-reaching and, to 
me, the most inadequately planned proposal 
by the railroad industry, is the proposal to 
merge the New York Central with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. These two roads are in 
effect the two largest railroads in the United 
States. They have traditionally been pow- 
erful influences in the rate associations and 
in the trade associations, which to a large 
measure effectuate rail policy. They pres- 
ently provide the largest share of the rail 
competition in the Central, Eastern, and 
Great Lakes regions of the country which 
area contains over 50 percent of the coun- 
try’s production and population. It is in- 
credible to me and I am sure to those of you 
who have spent your careers in ng, 
that of all the possible savings which could 
be derived, joint ownership and leasing and 
other methods which might have been ef- 
fectuated by each of these carriers to improve 
their conditions, they would end up in urg- 
ing a joinder of their properties creating 
such an imbalance of economic power in the 
railroad industry. 

It should be noted that a combination of 
the Pennsylvania and the Central was not 
a part of Prof. William Ripley’s draft plan 
for consolidations of the Nation's railroads 
under the 1920 Transportation Act, nor was 
it even suggested in the Commission's ten- 
tative or final plans under that act. The 
four-system plan of 1932 proposed by the 
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eastern carriers specifically kept the Penn- 
sylvania and the New York Central as sepa- 
rate competitive systems. Indeed, such a 
combination of giants was not even recom- 
mended by proponents of the Prince plan, 
which plan provided for two separate com- 
petitive systems in the East, one centered 
around the New York Central and another 
around the Pennsylvania. 

Experts have testified before the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly that a 
combination would have over 50 percent of 
the assets, trackage, operating revenue, em- 
ployees, and slightly less than 50 percent of 
the carloads originated and terminated, and 
freight cars owned. It has been estimated 
that this merged company would be about 
twice the size of the next proposed system 
(C. & O.) and about three times the size of 
the third proposed system (Norfolk & West- 
ern, Nickel Plate, Wabash). 

These percentages indicate a position of 
monopoly control over rail operations in the 
respective area. As stated by the experts, it 
would give the big company excessive power 
in the purchasing of railroad supplies, the 
influencing of rates throughout the Nation, 
and in effectuating rail transportation policy. 
There seems to be little doubt that such size 
and power would give the company a big ad- 
vantage in its dealings with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and with other 
branches of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments which could be detrimental not only 
to other railroads but to alternative modes of 
transportation as well. 

One of the more serious implications of 
the bringing together of the Nation’s two 
largest carriers concerns the diversion of 
traffic to the favor of these companies at 
the major southern and western interchange 
points and at various other interchange 
points within the area served. The Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York Central carry a 
great percentage of freight traffic to the 
western gateways of Chicago, Peoria, and St. 
Louis, and to the southern gateways of 
Washington, Cincinnati, and Louisville. 
Over the years they have built up traditional 
relationships with the interchanging car- 
riers. One such relationship which is well 
known is that between the Pennsylvania and 
the Santa Fe. By combining the Pennsylva- 
nia with the New York Central, a tremendous 
bargaining advantage at these interchange 
points can be used to swing a substantial 
amount of freight traffic away from com- 
petitive roads. Furthermore, the bringing 
together of the large and experienced staffs 
which over the years have handled freight 
solicitation and given this company a supe- 
rior position over all other remaining car- 
riers in its area, will put this giant company 
in a most advantageous competitive position. 
Already these companies have large freight 
offices in nearly every important city in the 
United States. 

Finally, the Congress itself, perhaps as- 
suming that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
were adequately equipped to handle this 
stepped-up transportation merger movement 
and that the executive arm of the Govern- 
ment was prepared to assess the matter and 
make the necessary recommendations to 
Congress for straightening out any incapa- 
bilities and inequities which might exist in 
the process of such movement, has not yet 
undertaken any sufficient extensive study of 
the transportation merger problem. The 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee recommended in 1958 that there 
should be an examination of Federal policy 
on the subject of the large-scale consolida- 
tions and mergers in the railroad industry. 
A draft report of a Special Study Group on 
Transportation Policy in the United States, 
known as the Doyle Report (Rept. No. 445, 
Senate print, 87th Cong., Ist sess., dated 
June 26, 1961), devoted some 40 out of 732 
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pages to a discussion of a history of rail 
mergers and rail merger policies and gave 
some broad suggestions for a new transporta- 
tion policy dealing with rail consolidations. 
This was in no sense an adequate and per- 
ceptive investigation and analysis of the so- 
cial and economic impacts of transportation 
mergers and consolidations being proposed 
today. 
CONCLUSION 

Now, in conclusion, let me say this: I am 
not opposed to railroad and airline mergers, 
assuch. I recognize that there may be some 
types of mergers which will improve econ- 
omies and services, and retain a healthy, 
competitive balance among systems. Merg- 
ers among small and medium lines, or small 
lines into the larger trunklines may be help- 
ful. End to end mergers coupled with traf- 
fic protections might be acceptable. What I 
am concerned about are these giant consol- 
idations among the Nation’s largest trunk- 
line carriers, which mergers tend toward 
monopoly throughout vast regions of our 
country. 

The railroads claim mergers the size of 
the Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
are necessary to improve their earnings, but 
we have learned from our study of this prob- 
lem that there are a number of effective 
ways, short of merger, that the larger rail- 
roads can help themselves toward financial 
improvement. They carn reduce their ca- 
pacity in areas which no longer support them 
and expand capacity in areas where growth 
is taking place. They can work out joint 
uses of trackage, repair shops, terminals, ac- 
counting procedures, and management re- 
sponsibility. They can improve their man- 
agement, conduct efficiency studies, reduce 
costs, and revamp working procedures. They 
can, under present law, adopt flexible com- 
petitive pricing methods to recapture for 
them profitable freight lost to other modes of 
transport. Thus, they should strive to help 
themselves. 

There has never been a time when such 
a large measure of the Nation’s rail prop- 
erties have been involved in such a serious 
and dedicated intention to consolidate. It 
is my great fear that we are moving too fast 
without realizing the consequences, and that 
once this is done, there will be no undoing 
it. That is why I introduced S. 3097, the 
railroad merger moratorium bill, to give us 
breathing time and a chance for Congress, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the administration to investigate thoroughly 
this proposed reorganization of our rail 
plant. This bill is not an absolute morato- 
rium. It is a fair and reasonable piece of 
legislation. It seeks to prevent for a limited 
time merger approvals by the Commission 
involving a railroad of over $200 million 
in assets, not then in bankruptcy, where 
such merger would not substantially lessen 
competition and tend toward monopoly. 
Thus, it would permit many necessary and 
good mergers to go forward today. 

Time is indeed necessary to determine 
whether we really want to tread the path 
to monopoly in the railroad industry. Time 
is necessary to develop ways in which we 
can be absolutely certain the smaller and 
weaker railroads will be protected and im- 
proved by‘any merger plans accepted. Time 
is necessary for us to study the effect of 
these mergers on communities and areas of 
the country in terms of their long-range 
growth. The problem of the future of New 
England rail transportation is an example 
in this area. 

All I am asking, and all I am intending, 
is that we have the time and opportunity 
to analyze these vast anticompetitive and, 
in many instances, monopolistic plans which 
are being put together by the industry. 

S. 3097, the moratorium bill, has been 
reported favorably by the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly and is presently 
on the agenda of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
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mittee awaiting action. I urge you to sup- 
port this bill with all the enthusiasm you 
can muster. The session is growing short, 
and we need to get that bill out for a vote. 
I am very pleased to find support increasing 
for the bill. Both the majority leader and 
the deputy majority leader of the Senate 
are cosponsors of the bill and are working 
for its passage, 

Thus I urge you, and I want you to urge 
your friends, to stand behind this legisla- 
tion, and work for it now so that Congress 
can become alerted, and so that we can have 
a strong and healthier private transporta- 
tion system in these United States. 

Thank you again, my friends, for allowing 
me this opportunity to associate with you 
and discuss what I consider one of the most 
important domestic issues of the day. This 
has been an important evening for all of 
us. I hope I have helped in a small way 
to make it 80. 


Wiley Program for Improved 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 24, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the con- 
servation, best management, and utili- 
zation and possible replenishment of our 
soil, water, and natural resources is a 
major challenge confronting the Nation. 

In a weekend address over Wisconsin 
radio stations, I was privileged to review 
fundamental principles of what I believe 
to be a sound conservation program. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD excerpts 
from the address and a supplemental 
statement on conservation. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and supplemental statement were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


WILEY OUTLINES 11- POINT CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


(Excerpts of address by Hon. ALEXANDER 
Wuer, Republican, of Wisconsin, over Wis- 
consin radio stations during weekend of 
September 22 and 23, 1962) 


For the future, Wisconsin, and the Nation, 
will require ever-greater resources. Accord- 
ing to predictions, this will include: By 
1980, we will need twice our current utiliza- 
tion of water now totaling 300 billion gal- 
lons of water a day; timber requirements, 
too, are expected to double in the next 40 
years; preserving a fertile, productive soil to 
feed an ever-growing population. 

In Wisconsin, fortunately, we are blessed 
with a rich, natural heritage, including: A 
beautiful, scenic outdoors; a bountiful water 
supply; a fertile, productive soil, and great 
forest lands. 

For the years ahead, however, we must as- 
sure not only enough, but good use of our 
natural resources. The goals to shoot for, 
and which I have fought for, include: 

1. Generally improving soil, water, and 
forest conservation programs. 

2. Further expanding the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. (of tremendous 
value to wood products industries, and now 
providing over 50,000 jobs and a billion dol- 
lars in income, annually). 

3. Guarding against pollution of Wiscon- 
sin's lakes and streams. 
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What else should be done? 

4. Expanding watershed projects (in Wis- 
consin, a leading State, for example, plans 
for 33 projects are underway; of these, 18 
have been approved for planning, and 11, 
covering almost 500,000 acres, have been ap- 
proved for operation under the small water- 
shed program). 

5. Improving flood-control programs. 

6. The Congress, too, should approve the 
Wlley-sponsored legislation creating the Ice 
Age National Scientific Reserve in Wiscon- 
sin (now getting favorable consideration). 
The Reserve would serve not only to protect 
Wisconsin's unique formations of the glacier 
age but also valuable outdoor areas of scenic, 
geological, and historical significance; and, as 
well, create more tourist attractions. 

7. In addition, we need to guard against 
threats to Wisconsin's water resources (for 
example: The Chicago water steal, still pend- 
ing before a special master, would threaten 
to lower water levels, not only of Lake Mich- 
igan, but all the Great Lakes). 

8. Improve and further expand fish and 
wildlife habitat programs. 

9. Improve and extend highway, includ- 
ing and secondary roads, and access 
roadways to all of Wisconsin, including the 


n S 
10. Expand airports to provide better air 
access to all of Wisconsin. 

11. Enactment of Senate-passed bill S. 
3117, to provide $50 billion for assistance to 
States in expanding outdoor recreational 
programs. 

All of which I have voted for and shall 
continue to fight for. 


WISCONSIN'S CONSERVATION NEEDS OF THE 
FUTURE 


Over the years, Wisconsin has had a re- 
markably good record in conservation; how- 
ever, there is still real work to be done. 

According to the “Inventory of Soil and 
Water Conservation Needs,” recently com- 
pleted by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and cooperating State agencies, for ex- 
ample: More than 60 percent of the agri- 
cultural land in Wisconsin still needs con- 
servation treatment of some kind; of the 
State’s 12 million acres of cultivated crop- 
land, 7½ million acres need soil and water 
conservation measures, Erosion is the domi- 
nant problem on 53 percent of the cropland 

treatment; excess water on 27 per- 
cent; and other unfavorable soil conditions 
on 20 percent; establishment of new grass 
is needed on 1,186,000 acres of pasture, in- 
cluding land to be shifted to this use by 
1975—more than one-half million acres of 
existing pasture needs improvement of cover; 
of nearly 14 million acres of privately owned 
forest and woodland, 8½ million acres needs 
conservation treatment—this includes es- 
tablishment of new stands on 5 million acres, 
and stand improvement on 3% million acres. 

In creating a more effective conservation 
program, the challenge, of course, is not just 
to preserve, but to better utilize our re- 
sources: For the needs, and enjoyment, of 
our people; for industry and the economy; 
and to serve our children, and children’s 
children of the future. 

In accomplishing many of these objectives, 
I can be of special service now that I have 
been appointed by Vice President JOHNSON 
to the National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT ON CONSERVATION 


As Senator of Wisconsin—a State with an 
outstanding record in conservation—I would 
like to review my other efforts—and goals— 
in establishing a more effective conservation 
program in Wisconsin: 

Introduction of legislation to provide Wis- 
consin a fair share of funds annually appor- 
tioned under the Pittman-Robinson Act 
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for wildlife restoration and management 
projects, 

A more effective antilamprey program to 
prevent further killing off of lake trout— 
of great importance to Wisconsin's commer- 
cial fisheries. 

Cosponsorship of legislation to establish a 
program for making saline, or brackish water 
suitable for industrial, agricultural, and 
human consumption purposes. 

Supported acceleration of onfarm soil and 
water conservation practices. 

Expanding public education on the need 
for conservation of natural resources. 

Improvement of the Necadah National 
Wildlife Refuge and the Horicon National 
Wildlife Refuge. 

Improvement of and expansion of fishery 
management programs. 

Expanding research studies on weather 
forecasting to minimize losses from un- 
warned-of storms. 

Improvement of our national forest, in- 
cluding the Nicolet and Chequamegon 
Forests. 

Expansion of our highway program to pro- 
vide better access to more communities, 

Supported passage of the 1962 Outdoor 
Recreational Act: (1) To carry out operations 
of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation; and 
(2) authorizing the appropriation of $50 
million for aid to States in developing out- 
door recreational programs; and support of 
additional funds for forest antidisease 
research. 


'TWELVE-PRONGED ATTACK ON ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS OF WISCONSIN 


In Wisconsin, particularly the northland, 
there are extremely serious economic prob- 
lems. 

Tragically, a great many communities have 
been hard hit—for example, by the closing 
of the Montreal Mine—resulting in loss of 
jobs, diminished income, lower living stand- 
ards and generally, a very bad economic sit- 
uation, 

Recently, I urged the Area Redevelopment 
Administration to provide “crash” economic 
assistance. 

In response, Mr. William L, Batt, Admin- 
istrator of the area redevelopment program, 
stated that “within limitations of personnel 
and funds, work was (a) underway in a few 
areas of Wisconsin; and (b) the administra- 
tion is developing more task force teams.” 

Because the situation is critical in north- 
ern Wisconsin, however, I have urged high 
priority for efforts to develop not only im- 
mediate—but long-range—programs for im- 
proving the economy. This includes crea- 
tion of task forces for exploration of the 
following possibilities: 

1. Survey, and discuss with local labor, 
business, and civic leaders, problems—and 
economic potentials—to determine the best 
way to break out of the economic doldrums. 

2. Explore the possibility of channeling 
more Government contracts—particularly 
defense—to these hard-hit communities. 
Under present procurement policies, con- 
tracting, unwisely, is shifting away from Wis- 
consin and the Midwest. 

3. Promoting greater use of Wisconsin 
ports for shipping, both by Uncle Sam and 
private enterprise and by so doing, increase 
trade and commerce, creating more jobs, 
business, and industrial activities and eco- 
nomic progress. 

4. Expand efforts to attract new industries 
in these communities blessed with wonder- 
ful environment, plenty of manpower, am- 
ple water supplies, and other resources, 

5. Development of tourist attractions proj- 
ects to promote greater tourism (now one of 
our State’s largest industries). 

6. Develop facilities for winter sports to 
make Wisconsin an all-year-round tourist 
mecca. 

7. Tackle the problems confronting fisher- 
men in Bayfield, and other communities, now 
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prohibited from taking lake trout (because 
of the diminished supply resulting from 
lamprey killoffs). | 

8. Extension of better roadways into the 
northland to bring tourists, fishermen, hunt- 
ers, and vacationers, and to promote trade 
and commerce. 

9. Exploration for development of new, 
wood-using industries to utilize the growing 
surplus of uncut timber (of which about 50 
percent of the present annual harvest is now 
going to waste in the woods). 

10, Expanded research for beneficiation of 
low-grade iron ore, of which there are tre- 
mendous reservoirs in Wisconsin. The goal 
would be to find a way to economically proc- 
ess this ore and thus make it more competi- 
tive on the market, 

11. Take a new, hard look at imports now 
damaging domestic mining with the object 
of recommending changes in import policy. 

12. Provide all possible economic assist- 
ance, including distribution of surplus food- 
stuffs, to enable the good folks of the north 
land to stay on the land they love—until a 
new, dynamic, economic program can be set 
up there to brighten the future, 


Lack of Fiscal Responsibility in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is the text of a letter I sent to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare this past Friday, which is self- 
explanatory in its message: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 21, 1962. 
Hon, ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CELEBREZZE: I always have and 
shall continue to oppose waste in spending 
the taxpayers’ dollar. 

Yesterday a 520-word telegram over your 
signature was sent to each Member of the 
House. Friends with legal training assure 
me this is a direct violation of the United 
States Code which prohibits the use of appro- 
priated funds by departments of the execu- 
tive branch for influencing legislation. 

Western Union stated at straight-wire 
rates the cost would have been $12,800. Ap- 
parently someone in your Department did 
some quick footwork, anticipating unfa- 
vorable reaction, which the transaction de- 
served. It appears Mr. and Mrs. John Q. 
Public will now pick up the apparently 
illegal check for $3,562 to send the message 
2 blocks. 

Recent figures indicate a great increase 
in personnel in your Department. It would 
appear it would not have been too difficult 
to find a mimeograph operator and a mes- 
senger, which probably would have saved 
at least $3,500. 

Isn’t it about time those in high positions 
of trust display some sense of fiscal sanity? 
Here it was completely lacking. 

I shall await your justification of this 
expenditure. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE A. GOODLING, 
Member of Congress. 


1962 
A Tribute to County ASC Committeemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1962 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week this body approved the farm bill as 
reported by the conferees. We believe 
this bill will do much toward solving 
our farm problems, but I had hoped 
that we could have passed long-term 
legislation which would have been effec- 
tive for 1963 and thereafter, and would 
have given farmers more time to make 
plans. 

In an effort to ascertain what farmers 
wanted in the way of farm legislation, 
if any, we conducted a poll earlier in the 
year. The response, in our opinion, was 
excellent for out of 25,000 questionnaires 
mailed out, we received back about one- 
fourth completed returns. We will have 
to say though, we were greatly surprised 
at the many varied opinions as to what 
farm legislation should or should not 
accomplish. The majority of those who 
completed the questionnaires, favored 
some type of farm program, and each of 
us know that even if a program were 
excellent in every particular, if there 
is no one to carry out the program, it 
would be worthless, or of very little 
value. 

One of the questions asked on this sur- 
vey was, “Do you favor farmer-elected 
committees as the best means of admin- 
istering farm programs on the local 
level?” After compilation had been 
made of the returned completed ques- 
tionnaires, we found that 84.3 farmers 
favored the county elected committees, 
9 percent did not, and 6.7 percent had 
no opinion. 

Today, I rise to pay tribute to these 
dedicated men who give of their time 
and energy in behalf of their neighbors 
and indirectly to the Nation as a whole. 
Those consecrated men in the Fourth 
Missouri District, are chosen by their 
fellow farmers to make the necessary 
decisions, to explain and to generally 
supervise the administration of the farm 
programs at the county level. 

Our country is blessed with an over- 
abundance, and each of us should give 
thanks each night before we close our 
eyes that we live in America where over- 
abundance and not starvation is one of 
our major problems. Mr. Speaker, I 
repeat, regardless of what kind of farm 
program is finally adopted, it will not 
work—it cannot succeed, unless we en- 
courage our farmers to supervise them- 
selves to administer these farm programs 
by those chosen from their own ranks. 

I am a firm believer that the family 
farm is the great symbol of freedom and 
free enterprise. And I believe that we 
owe the family farm a great debt of 
gratitude for its contribution to our 
American heritage. In our deliberation 
I say again, I hope we will not forget 
the people, the individuals, the folks who 
carry out or administer our farm pro- 
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grams on the county level. It is a privi- 
lege to salute you, our county ASC com- 
mitteemen, dedicated to the cause of 
better farming, and devoted in your 
efforts for the improvement of farm in- 
eome and the contentment of our people 
who would perpetuate the family farm, 


The People Must Continue To Elect Their 
Public Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been reliably informed that there is a 
move on foot to do away with the elec- 
tion of county agricultural stabilization 
and conservation boards at a duly called 
election of their neighbors, and instead, 
to have the county boards appointed by 
the respective State ASC boards, or from 
national headquarters, which does not 
appeal to me at all. 

During the past 30 years the present 
system has evolved a broad foundation 
of experience and know-how. 

An overwhelming majority of these 
committeemen and their office staffs are 
devoted and dedicated citizens who hold 
a trust and an obligation—and who are 
elected annually by their neighbors to 
see that the ASC farm program is carried 
out in a fair American way to conform 
with the intent of the Congress. 

An interlying strength of this system 
is the decentralization of operations at 
the point of contact with our farmers. 
Authority and responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the program is placed on 
the individual county committees. Final 
application of farm programs is under 
the constant check of fieldmen, program 
reviewers, internal auditors and investi- 
gators. Further, day-to-day supervision 
and direction of all farm programs is 
divided up among 50 State committees— 
each responsible for the direction of 
county offices in its State. 

The more than 3,000 elected ASC coun- 
ty committees in the 50 States constitute 
a vital element in the applied legislation. 
They stand as an example of that Amer- 
ican principle wherein we elect all our 
public servants to insure that the rules 
are applied in a fair and impartial man- 
ner. Generally speaking, these farmer- 
citizen committees have served in the 
high tradition of civic endeavor. 

This public service would cost millions 
more annually if these services had been 
delegated to paid full-time employees. 

The farmer committee system is truly 
American and should be recognized as 
such and continued as such. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say in con- 
clusion, that I would hope to see the time 
come and soon, when politics is kept out 
of our ASC farmer committee system 
completely. However, even though I 
know there are relatively few cases where 
committees have been unduly influenced, 
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such as the one in Texas recently, still 
I do not want to see the farmer-elected 
committee system traded for a State or 
Federal dictatorship. 


Vice President’s Speech on President’s 
Commission on Status of Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 24, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the President’s Commission on Status 
of Women is a hard-working Commis- 
sion, meets frequently, and by report 
time next year a great deal of pertinent 
information will have been collected. 

The Vice President of the United 
States spoke to a group of people in con- 
nection with the President’s Commission 
on the Status of Women, particularly 
employment opportunities for women in 
private industry, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the Vice President’s speech 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON BEFORE A CONFERENCE OF THE 
COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., SEPTEMBER 24, 1962 


I have watched with interest and admira- 
tion all the things which this Commission 
has done and I want to congratulate the 
members for wasting no time in getting 
started in a solid and purposeful way. 

No problem can be licked—no great pro- 
gress made—by Washington alone. That is 
why you are here today, and we appreciate 
your taking the time and expense to come, 

I consider the work of this Commission to 
be really trailblazing. 

We have spent so many years ignoring the 
reality that it is difficult even to find ele- 
mentary facts and figures. For the first time, 
they are now being assembled in a purposeful 
manner that can lead to purposeful action. 

Certainly no one more clearly exemplifies 
the capabilities and the pioneering spirit of 
the American woman then does Mrs. Roose- 
velt. She has been called the First Lady 
of the World, and her leadership of this 
Commission offers a guiding light every- 
where, 

If all of our problems were due solely to 
evil men and evil women, a solution would 
be simple. Good people in this world out- 
number bad people overwhelmingly. 

Unfortunately, most of our problems arise 
out of ignorance—slothfulness—and a desire 
to avoid change, even when the world around 
us is changing at a rapid rate. I think this 
is what is happening in terms of the problem 
of equal opportunity for women. 

One of the major revolutions of the 20th 
century has been a revolution in the pattern 
of living of women. In our grandfather's 
day, the average working age of the career 
girl was 26. Today, it is 40. 

Between those two figures lies a fantastic 
change in the whole fabric of our society. 

Modern technology has created new pat- 
terns of production which rely much more 
upon brains and nimbleness than upon 
brawn and endurance. 

At the same time, the traditional arts and 
crafts which made the housewife of half a 
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century ago a skilled technician—dish- 
washer, baker, seamstress, nurse, laundress, 
often even teacher—have disappeared. 

This means that we have a far greater 
market for brains and ability in the world of 
economic production and we have also, at the 
same time, created the supply to fill that de- 
mand. But somehow we have failed to bring 
the two together—our productive system 
that needs more brains and skill and the 
women who have the brains and skill to 
supply the need. 

It is a mistake to think that this is a 
question of viciousness or prejudice—even 
though many men long nostalgically for the 
grandmother who could do everything from 
sewing up a rip in his britches to teaching 
him to read and write. The real cause is 
that we have not faced up to the changes 
that have taken place in one lifetime. 

I have a daughter who has just entered 
college. It does not take a crystal ball to 
forecast the probable course of her life. 

She will graduate from college into the 
labor market. Somewhere along the line, she 
will probably decide that there is something 
to life other than an office. Like most 
women, she will be in and out of the eco- 
nomic process. But according to the experts, 
she has a life expectancy of 70 years. And no 
matter how she manages her own life, she 
will probably have more time to devote to the 
economic process than to simply stay at 
home and take care of a family. She will 
need to know, not only how to be a good 
homemaker, but perhaps at some time a 
breadwinner, and at all times a participating 
member of society. 

Children do grow up. Children do leave 
home—as inevitably as summer follows the 
spring—and fall follows the summer. 

Therefore, it will be important to my 
daughter, and to all our daughters, that she 
have an opportunity to make use of what- 
ever skills she has learned—and it is equally 
important to society that it have the oppor- 
tunity of making use of her skills. 

Somehow, someway, we must find a meth- 
od by which this talent may not be lost or 
grow stale. If we have enough brains to 
send a sophisticated communications sys- 
tem hurtling within 10,000 miles of Venus, 
surely we have the brains to organize a 
society in such a way that talent will not be 
wasted. 

Furthermore, I think we have to consider 
a simple justice. No governmental or so- 
cial program will ever succeed that leaves 
justice out of consideration. 

One of the oldest injunctions of the wise- 
man is that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. I, for one, am weary of systems which 
differentiate between compensation for work 
well done for any reason other than merit. 

We live in a never, never land if we believe 
that this is still a society in which women 
who work are merely supplementing in- 
come from male relatives. The reality of 
our society today is that we need the pro- 
ductive talents of every single person. We 
must abolish discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. We must re- 
train those workers who have been caught 
in the eddies of technological unemploy- 
ment. We must find ways and means of 
using our people of middle age who have 
many productive years ahead of them. 

And we must find forms of social and 
economic organization that will eliminate 
sex as a barrier to the fulfillment of talent 
and capacity. 

To solve this problem of discrimination be- 
cause of sex is going to require some ad- 
justments and changes. But they are ad- 
justments and changes that must be made 
because they will enhance the prosperity and 
the security of our country. 

We must realize that few women will spend 
their entire adult lifetime behind a desk, in 
a laboratory, or on a production line. But 
it is worth some time and some effort to 
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take advantage of the many years of work 
that are open to us. 

And let us be unmistakably clear. Equal 
employment opportunity is not a luxury in 
which we indulge out of a fuzzy-headed 
motive. 

It has become, not only a question of jus- 
tice, which alone should be enough, but a 
question of grim and urgent necessity. 

Some time ago I made a very careful and 
painstaking survey of space installations on 
the west coast, I visited the great univer- 
sities where the basic research is being per- 
formed. I visited the factories where they 
are making the rockets and the payloads. I 
visited the centers where the cool, clear- 
eyed test pilots are making the first tentative 
thrusts outside of the atmospheric envelope 
around the earth. Everywhere I heard the 
same story: “We need more brains.” 

Right now, it is a question of competition 
between the Government and private indus- 
try for the physicists, the biologists, the 
mathematicians, the astrophysicists, the 
metallurgists, and the systems managers. 
But I talked to some men who speculated— 
convincingly—that within a 3- or 4-year pe- 
riod we would have to start rationing brains 
just as we rationed coffee during World 
War II. 

The only difference is that if we had run 
out of coffee, many people would have been 
uncomfortable. If we run out of brains, 
the whole world may lose its freedom. I 
don’t believe that we are at the stage yet 
where we must ration brains, I think be- 
fore we reach that stage that there are re- 
sources which we have not tapped—but 
which can be tapped. 

As Chairman of the President's Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity, I am 
trying to tap some of these resources which 
have not been used for reasons of ancestry, 
irrelevant to merit. 

There is a Senate committee which is at- 
tempting to find means of tapping resources 
which are now denied to us because of un- 
realistic considerations of age. 

We have passed the Manpower Retraining 
and Development Act which is attempting 
to do something about those who have been 
fired by a machine. 

And you have the responsibility of finding 
ways and means of tapping the resources of 
half of our society that may be closed to use 
because of outmoded customs and habits. 

There is one other point that I would like 
to make in this regard. The slogan “equal- 
ity of opportunity” can no longer, and will 
no longer, serve as a mask for social injus- 
tice. We are past that stage of history. 

Anatole France once said, “The law, in its 
equal majesty, forbids both the rich and 
the poor to sleep under bridges.” 

Similarly, there was a time when equality 
of opportunity meant the right to exploit 
women by working them 16 to 18 hours a day 
in sweatshops at substandard wages. 

We are not going to return to those times. 
That is not involved in the work which you 
are doing. 

What we are seeking is justice and pros- 
perity. And this can only be found through 
assuring opportunity to all of our people. 

Iam not going to say that a woman can 
do a job better than a man (except for 
motherhood) just because she is a woman 
any more than I am going to say that a 
man can do a better job than a woman, ex- 
cept for fatherhood, because he is a man. 
But I am going to say that everyone should 
have the opportunity to compete for a job 
on the sole basis of merit—and when that is 
our single test, we can be certain of the sur- 
vival of our way of life. 

This has become apparent not only to us 
but to people all over the world. 

The Reza Shah or Iran did not walk his 
wife and female relatives though the streets 
of Iran without veils because he thought 
it was a clever innovation. He did it to tell 
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his people that they should begin removing 
the veil from the vote—so women could be- 
come active in the life of their country. 

President Atsburk did not invoke the vote 
and compulsory education for women in 
Turkey out of whim. He did so because he 
realized that women were sorely needed for 
Turkey to gain its true place in the sun. 

Throughout the Middle East, I found wom- 
en playing an increasing role in national 
life and yet, this is the area where, tradi- 
tionally, women have been at the very bot- 
tom of the ladder. 

One of the byproducts which the free 
world is inheriting from this progress of 
women in the Middle East in the impetus 
they have given to social reform in their own 
countries. This is crucial in that part of the 
world that sits on the rim of the Soviet 
Union. 

One of the most important weapons that 
we have in the cold war struggle is the 
continuing evidence that social reform is 
more of a reality on our side of the Iron 
Curtain. 

But above all, in this world in which we 
live, we are engaged in a struggle to demon- 
strate which way of life affords the best hope 
and the best promise for the individual hu- 
man being. To the individual, the most 
important thing is fulfillment—fulfillment 
of his or her capacity to serve. 

In all that we do, we are going to face a 
very harsh judge—the judge of history. 

We shall be known for our ability to bring 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 
We shall be judged for our capacity to 
adapt ourselves to the changing facts of the 
world and to the changing circumstances of 
history. 

I do not think that you have come here 
today to devise ways and means for extend- 
ing special privilege or for creating new 
vested interests, I do think you have come 
here to solve a problem which presents us 
with an injustice and with a disruptive 
force in our national life. 

You have excellent leadership, dedicated 
workers, and the backing of your govern- 
ment. I wish you every success and I am 
ready to help you whenever I am called 
upon. 


Trial of Criminal Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1962 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there have appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD a number of statements 
by Members of the Congress concerning 
a pending criminal prosecution in the 
US. District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Florida in which the defendants, 
James R. Hoffa and Robert E. McCarthy, 
are charged with fraud by mail, tele- 
graph, and telephone. Ihave confidence 
that the Federal court in Florida will set 
the case down for trial and will grant to 
the two defendants the speedy trial to 
which they are entitled under the sixth 
amendment. While I believe quite 
strongly that criminal cases should be 
tried in the courtroom, and not in the 
newspapers or in the Congress, the fol- 
lowing facts concerning case No. 1282-61 
Southern District of Florida, United 
States against Hoffa and McCarthy, seem 
worth setting forth. 
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The record will disclose that the Gov- 
ernment first asked for a trial date un- 
der an earlier indictment in March 1961. 
On June 25, 1962, the defendants argued 
that they could not go to trial on Sep- 
tember 10, 1962, because one of their 
attorneys was involved in other litigation 
on that date. Judge Lieb ordered the 
defendants to be prepared for trial on 
October 15, 1962. 

According to record the defendants in 
this case have not always appeared to be 
as ready, willing, and able to go to trial 
as they would now seem to want to make 
the people believe. Witness the fact 
that the defendants have filed 40 mo- 
tions in the case. The defendants have 
filed appeals to the Supreme Court on 
two of these motions and the Supreme 
Court cannot even commence to consider 
these appeals until next month at the 
earliest. 

In the most recent hearing in this 
case on August 20, 1962, when the matter 
of the trial date was discussed, there 
was read into the record an affidavit 
from the personal physician of the de- 
fendant McCarthy which read in part 
as follows: 

Mr. McCarthy has a grave condi- 
tion in any instance (which) by extension 
can be fatal. In fact, it very often is. I have 
continued to treat Mr. McCarthy for this 
condition to date * * * exposure to any ex- 
citement or unusual situations would only 
serve to worsen Mr. McCarthy's prognosis. 
Assuming that Mr. McCarthy was exposed 
to a trial of any protracted length involving 
signal intensity at this time or any time 
within the next 120 days, it is my profes- 
sional opinion that such an ordeal would 
involve a serious sequel to his immediate 
condition which might well result in total 
future incapacitation or a fatality. 


It would appear from this evidence 
that defendant McCarthy could not have 
gone to trial at the date suggested by de- 
fense counsel. This is, however, a mat- 
ter which the court should decide and a 
matter which the court did decide. 

The real basis for the court’s decision 
not to try this case on the date previ- 
ously set, October 15, 1962, appears to lie 
neither with the defendants or the Gov- 
ernment but rather with an action taken 
by Congress. It is for this reason that 
I as a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of this House, which considered the 
legislation involved feel obliged to set 
the record straight. 

On July 30, 1962, Public Law 87-562 
became law. It created a new middle 
judicial district in Florida, which had 
previously been divided into a northern 
and a southern district. The new dis- 
trict will come into existence on October 
28. The case of United States against 
Hoffa and McCarthy is now in the Tampa 
division of the southern district, to which 
it had been removed by order of court. 
At the present time the Tampa division 
is in the southern district, but after 
October 28, some of its counties will be 
in the new middle district, and others 
will remain in the southern district. 

The new middle district of Florida will 
be the first new judicial district created 
by the Congress in 35 years. Its crea- 
tion will bring to the courts a number of 
problems of transition, including the 
question of what should be done with 
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untried cases and cases which might, if 
started before October 28, not be com- 
pleted by the date that the new district 
is created. 

The judges of the southern district met 
concerning these problems, and deter- 
mined as a matter of judicial adminis- 
tration that southern district cases which 
fall in the new district should be re- 
calendared in the new district October 
29 if their trial could not be completed 
prior to that date. This was in my opin- 
ion a wise decision, avoiding the possi- 
bility that doubts might be cast on the 
validity of convictions in cases where the 
trial was started in one district and 
completed in another. U.S. against 
Hoffa and McCarthy was but one of a 
number of cases which were affected by 
this decision. 


Problems of the Domestic Lumber 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1962 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of this Congress who has worked 
long and hard to assist in the solution 
of American lumber problems, particu- 
larly in my Northwest area, and who has 
had the privilege of working with the 
administration in this effort, I would like 
to present some replies to recent charges 
made on the floor of this House that “the 
economy of our lumber communities is 
being seriously disrupted by the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, and 
the administration.” 

The lumber industry has not yet come 
back from the serious deterioration 
which has been growing year by year for 
the past several. There are problems to 
be met and no one knows it better than 
any Member of Congress from the west 
coast; however, I feel this administra- 
tion has attempted to work with us. It 
has been serious and attentive to the 
problem and while there is, as I repeat, 
a long way yet to go, particularly with 
reference to the Canadian problem, I do 
feel a statement of the facts is now in 
order. 

Because of the number of allegations 
which have been made from time to time, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
respond to each of them in turn. 

The first which I wish to consider is 
the President’s lumber economy an- 
nouncement of July 26. The charge has 
been made that nothing has been done 
to implement any of the six points in that 
announcement. Those acquainted with 
the situation know otherwise, and I wish 
to bring those not acquainted with the 
situation up to date. 

First. The initiation of negotiations 
with Canada concerning the amount of 
softwood lumber imported into the 
United States. 

A delegation consisting of officials of 
the Department of State, Commerce, and 
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Interior, and their advisers, met with 
Canadian officials on August 28-29. 

Commenting on the discussions, Daniel 
L. Goldy, Administrator of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Business and De- 
fense Services Administration, and ad- 
viser to the U.S. delegation, had this to 
Say: 

The U.S. representatives, as a result of the 
discussions with Canadian representatives, 
were afforded an opportunity to present 
clearly the full range of grievances ad- 
versely affecting the U.S. softwood lumber 
industry. It was apparent to all present that 
the message was received and understood. 


NLMA Executive Vice President Morti- 
mer B. Doyle, expressed U.S. lumber in- 
dustry gratification at the progress made 
in Ottawa, saying: 

We are encouraged that the preliminary 
discussions by the Canadian and United 
States Governments of the critical problem of 
excessive imports of Canadian softwood lum- 
ber resulted in agreement to undertake fur- 
ther discussion, 

We are sure that when the situation is fully 
explored, and all facts examined, the two 
Governments and their respective lumber in- 
dustries wiil agree to affirmative action pro- 
viding a friendly and practical solution of 
the problem. 


A second meeting with the Canadians 
is scheduled to take place in October, and 
it is my earnest hope that industry tech- 
nicians will be available to assist our ne- 
gotiations. 

Second. The submission of a request to 
the Congress for additional funds for 
forest development roads and trails pro- 
gram to assure the prompt harvest of 
national forest timber. 

While statements have been made that 
the Department of Agriculture, and spe- 
cifically the Forest Service, does not in- 
tend to use the appropriated access roads 
funds for the purpose of roads and trails 
into timber areas unless they are forced 
to do so, nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

I am advised that authorization for 
additional funds will come from the 
Biennial Federal Aid Highway Act. The 
appropriation bill under this act which 
is now in conference shows substantial 
increases for roads for the fiscal years 
1964 and 1965 as well as an extra $20 
million for the 1963 fiscal year. In addi- 
tion, 10 percent of national forest gross 
receipts are allocated for timber access 
roads. The regular Forest Service ap- 
propriation provides from $2 to $5 mil- 
lion for roads. Another potential source 
of money for access roads is the public 
works program, which amounts to $900 
million. 

Although the money made available 
under these appropriations is specifically 
designated for multiple-purpose roads, I 
have been assured that the U.S. Forest 
Service intends to use more than 95 per- 
cent of the total amount for timber 
access roads. 

The Forest Service is keenly aware of 
the log supply problem and is interested, 
I am sure, in making the full allowable 
cut available. This is evidenced by the 
fact that in the major western regions— 
Forest Service regions 1, 5, and 6, con- 
sisting of Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, northern Idaho, and Montana— 
the Forest Service sold 2,937 million 
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board feet of timber during the second 
quarter 1962, compared with 1,660 board 
feet during the second quarter of 1961. 
Furthermore, the average appraised price 
of the timber sold in 1962 was $8.90 per 
thousand board feet compared to $10.02 
in 1961. 

Third. The amendment of the inter- 
coastal shipping laws to permit use of 
foreign vessels when those conditions 
exist which indicate severe hardship to 
American shippers. This amendment 
will reduce the handicaps suffered by 
American producers in the intercoastal 
shipment of lumber. 

The claim has been made that legis- 
lation modifying the Jones Act for the 
benefit of the Pacific Northwest lumber 
industry “would be passed if the admin- 
istration would only lend just tacit as- 
sistance.” The fact that step 3 of the 
President's announcement of July 26 spe- 
cifically called for amendment of the 
intercoastal shipping laws is evidence 
not only of tacit but expressed approval. 

Those of us interested in really helping 
this segment of the lumber industry 
should unite behind the legislation which 
provides for a subsidy to American-flag 
vessels transporting lumber, which would 
enable ship operators to offer rates to 
U.S. lumber shippers comparable to rates 
available to Canadian lumber shippers. 
This is what is proposed in my bill—H.R. 
9820—and Senator Magnuson's bill— 
S. 2737. 

Some of our southern colleagues may 
be opposed to any modification of the 
Jones Act because the southern pine 
lumber industry fears an increase in 
competition in the eastern market from 
U.S. Pacific coast lumber. 

To this I would reply that historical 
records show that the combined water- 
borne shipments from the United States 
and Canada to the U.S. Atlantic coast 
remained relatively stable during the 
period 1952-61, ranging from a low of 1.3 
billion board feet in 1952 to a high of 1.6 
billion board feet in 1953. However, our 
concern, and we hope it is also the con- 
cern of our southern colleagues, is that 
British Columbia’s participation in these 
shipments spiraled from 17.4 percent in 
1952 to 65 percent for the period Jan- 
uary—June 1962. Each of us should be 
anxious to see this market restored to 
the U.S. lumber industry. 

Fourth. An immediate increase in al- 
lowable cuts which will make available 
150 million board feet on the lands man- 
aged by the Department of the Interior. 

If we are to be of help to the domestic 
lumber industry, we must be fully in- 
formed as to each remedial action taken 
by the administration. It does not bene- 
fit the lumber industry to scream that 
nothing of value is being done. I make 
specific reference to the charge that the 
Department of the Interior failed to act 
in response to the President’s request to 
increase the annual allowable cut by 150 
million board feet of timber on the lands 
managed by that Department. The De- 
partment of the Interior immediately 
acted upon the President’s request and 
the lumber industry was most pleased by 
this action. 
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I quote from Random Lengths of Sep- 
tember 10, 1962: 

Recently a relatively important and pace 
setting revision in forest management plan- 
ning was accomplished by the Bureau of 
Land Management on the O. & C. lands in 
western Oregon. As a result, the allowable 
cut on this relatively small forest acreage 
was increased about 15 percent. 


Fifth. The establishment of a prefer- 
ence for American products in the pur- 
chase of lumber by the Department of 
Defense, the General Services Adminis- 
tration, and other Federal departments 
and agencies. This could be particularly 
significant in connection with the vari- 
ous aspects of the AID program. 

Perhaps we can be of greatest assist- 
ance to our lumber industry insisting 
that the U.S. Government patronize the 
domestic lumber industry. 

I understand that agencies through- 
out Government have tried to follow 
this policy; for example, the Department 
of Defense in fiscal year 1962 awarded 
95 percent of its lumber procurement 
contracts to domestic small business 
firms. However, the Department of De- 
fense has no means of assuring that the 
lumber obtained from these small busi- 
ness firms was all of domestic origin. I 
believe that we should look into all Gov- 
ernment procurement with the thought 
of encouraging the procurement of 100 
percent domestically produced lumber. 

Under the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations, the Canadian lumber 
industry is given equal opportunity to 
bid on U.S. military purchase contracts. 
We should request the Department of 
Defense to review its policy and amend 
its regulations to limit purchases to U.S. 
produced lumber. 

In response to this point in the Presi- 
dent’s program, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development has instructed its 
oversea offices to review their lumber 
procurement programs with respect to 
species and countries of origin with a 
view toward purchasing from the United 
States to the maximum degree. How- 
ever, Iam convinced that we should pre- 
vail upon AID to go much further. Our 
lumber and lumber fabricating indus- 
tries are geared to produce high-quality, 
low-price houses for world markets, par- 
ticularly for the substantial Latin Amer- 
can housing market for which U.S. 
financial assistance has been made avail- 
able. I believe that those acquainted 
with the current situation in our lumber 
industry will agree with me that the 
benefits of this trade should accrue to 
the domestic lumber industry rather 
than to its foreign competitors. 

Sixth. Increased attention to loan ap- 
plications filed with the Small Business 
Administration and the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration by lumber mills in 
order to enable them to upgrade their 
production and better compete with im- 
ported lumber products. 

I know of no instance where a small 
lumber firm, qualified to receive and in 
need of financial assistance, has been 
refused help by either the Small Busi- 
ness Administration or the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration. This state- 
ment is made to correct the erroneous 
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remark that such requests for assistance 
have fallen on deaf ears. 

Both the Small Business Administra- 
tion and Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration have been alerted to the Presi- 
dent’s interest within this area. I know 
these agencies are anxious to make their 
total facilities available to lumber and 
wood products industries and to process 
such applications with the utmost speed. 

Loans under these programs, according 
to my information, will be made to up- 
grade production of existing facilities 
and obtain better utilization of raw ma- 
terials, including wood residue, and man- 
power. For example, loans will be 
considered for the addition of dry kilns, 
chippers and debarkers, resaws and re- 
manufacturing equipment, and estab- 
lishment of particle board and hardboard 
plants. 

I am also advised that loans will be 
used to establish new facilities in areas 
where raw materials are now under- 
utilized. Loans will not be used to create 
new primary capacity in areas where a 
shortage of logs exists or where the log 
supply would not support the new and al- 
ready established plants on a sustained- 
yield basis. 

A number of loans in this field have 
been approved by both the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and Area Redevel- 
opment Administration and several 
applications are being considered. How- 
ever, action on the part of either the 
Small Business Administration or Area 
Redevelopment Administration is de- 
pendent upon specific requests from firms 
in need of financial assistance. 

Just last month permanent year- 
round jobs were created for 80 workers 
in a new plywood plant at Chehalis, 
Wash., in my own district; as a result of 
a $140,000 ARA industrial loan made to 
Cowlitz Forest Products, Inc. 


REVIEW OF FOREST SERVICE ALLOWABLE CUTS 


I would like to comment on another 
statement to the effect that the Forest 
Service does not offer sufficient timber 
for sale and that which is offered is put 
up at a price which the small operator 
cannot meet. This statement was ob- 
viously made without knowledge of re- 
cent changes in the timber sales policy 
of the Forest Service. I recognize that 
the potential obtainable goal has not 
been reached, but we must all recognize 
that substantial advancements have been 
made. Furthermore, I have been advised 
that additional improvements are soon 
to be announced. 

Secretary Freeman has appointed a 
committee headed by a professor from 
the Forestry Department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan assisted by the most 
competent employees in the Forest Sery- 
ice, who are experts in the particular 
study area, to formulate a report to the 
President reviewing allowable cut deter- 
minations. This report, in response to 
the President’s request, will be submitted 
to the President on October 15. 

While we cannot prejudge the conclu- 
sions of the report, I am told that rec- 
ommendations will be made, such as 
shorter rotation periods, which will in- 
crease the allowable cut. Such action 
will place more national forest timber 
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on the market and consequently lower 
the price of stumpage, thereby placing 
the domestic lumber industry in a more 
competitive position. 

INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 


I understand that there will be a con- 
tinuing review of the problems of the 
lumber industry. Since the President’s 
directive, an interagency committee, 
which has the full support and endorse- 
ment of the heads of all departments 
and agencies, has been active. 

At the Ottawa Conference, the latter 
part of August, the Departments of 
Commerce, Agriculture, State, and In- 
terior were represented. In addition, 
consultations were held with knowledge- 
able principals in all concerned depart- 
ments and agencies and with industrial 
leaders. I have been assured that there 
is every intention to maintain this com- 
mittee on an active status in order to 
benefit from its advice in preparing for 
future meetings with the Canadians, 
and in implementing other parts of the 
President’s program. 

IMPORT QUOTA 


Certain of my colleagues have criti- 
cized the President for his failure to 
establish an import quota on softwood 
lumber. These same individuals were 
equally critical of the fact that the first 
Ottawa Lumber Conference did not re- 
sult in the establishment of a quota. 

It must be pointed out that the Presi- 
dent has taken the only actions open to 
him with respect to the imposition of 
import quotas. 

The President has authority to im- 
pose quotas only (a) under the Agricul- 
ture Act of 1956, as amended, by section 
204 providing there is a voluntary agree- 
ment between the countries concerned 
and (b) under the escape clause provi- 
sion, section 7, or the national security 
clause, section 8, of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1958. He has taken all 
feasible steps under these alternatives. 

As you know, he has requested the 
Tariff Commission to complete as expe- 
ditiously as possible consideration of the 
application filed by west coast lumber 
interests for an escape clause investiga- 
tion. The Commission has scheduled 
hearings to begin on October 2. He has 
also instructed the concerned Govern- 
mental departments to initiate negotia- 
tions with Canada concerning the 
amount of softwood lumber imported 
into the United States. It is in this con- 
nection that the President has authority 
to impose an import quota under the 
Agriculture Act of 1956, as amended. 

BUSINESS TRIPS AND TRADE MISSIONS 


We are all familiar with the national 
export expansion program of this ad- 
ministration. In this connection, the 
Department of Commerce has and con- 
tinues to work closely with the domestic 
lumber industry in promoting business 
trips and trade missions abroad for the 
expansion of lumber export markets. 
Currently, I have learned, preparations 
are underway for a privately financed 
business trip of five lumber industry exec- 
utives scheduled for October 5 to 11 to 
the United Kingdom, France, West Ger- 
many, and Italy. The Department of 
Commerce has handled the necessary 
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preparatory work and will furnish an 
“advance” man to arrange, through our 
Foreign Service posts, meetings with 
principal lumber importers, lumber- 
using industrial and residential contrac- 
tors, and wood household and office fur- 
niture manufacturers. 

Work also is underway relative to a 
softwood lumber trade mission sched- 
uled for spring of 1963. This specialized 
trade mission, which will be financed by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, is tentatively scheduled to visit po- 
tential softwood lumber markets in 
Europe, Australia, and Japan. The De- 
partment of Commerce is working close- 
ly with this industrial segment to assure 
the success of the trade mission, which 
is directed toward expanding existing 
markets and creating new markets for 
U.S. softwood lumber abroad. 

We in the Congress should do all in 
our power to enhance the opportunities 
of the lumber industry to expand its 
trade in world markets. Along this line, 
I have introduced a bill to exclude cargo 
which is lumber from conference agree- 
ments under the Shipping Act, 1916, and 
from certain tariff filing requirements 
under such act. An identical bill has 
been introduced by Senator MAGNUSON. 
This proposed legislation would enable 
the lumber industry to compete more ef- 
fectively with Canada in world markets. 

I also urge your support of the bill, 
S. 3517, which would apply 50 percent of 
the duties on lumber and other forest 
products which would amount to $732 
million, to promoting new markets for 
the industry. This bill has passed the 
Senate and its companion, H.R. 12472, 
which I introduced should be passed by 
the House. 

In closing, I would like to quote from 
one of our western timber companies 
who says: 

Many creditable gains have been made by 
the forest industries through legislative ef- 
forts in 1962. The outstanding gains are in 
creating unity within a big but loosely hung 
industry and in developing better acquaint- 
ance with the Congress. This helps create 
a foundation upon which much progress can 
be anticipated. 


Our lumber communities’ welfare, our 
national lumber welfare, need every 
ounce of our assistance. 


Eleanor Roosevelt Reports on Progress 
of President’s Commission on Status 
of Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 24, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
public understanding of the special 
problems which confront workingwomen 
is one of the objectives of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Status of 
Women. As a member of the Commis- 
sion, I am pleased to report to the 
Senate that significant strides have been 
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made toward this goal during 7 months 
in which the Commission has been 
functioning. 

The Commission has achieved clarifi- 
cation of Federal Government policies so 
that women in the Federal service shall 
have equal employment opportunity. 
President Kennedy has issued a directive 
that appointment or promotion in the 
Federal career service shall be made 
without regard to sex. The Commis- 
sion’s subcommittees are working on a 
variety of subjects which affect the 24 
million women in America’s labor force, 
such as equal pay for equal work, and 
the special tax problems of working- 
women. 

A short time ago, the able and beloved 
Chairman of the Commission, the Hon- 
orable Eleanor Roosevelt, delivered an 
interim report to President Kennedy on 
the progress which has been achieved in 
this important field. Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
wise guidance and unstinting energy 
have been major factors in the achieve- 
ments made so far by the Commission. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the Labor 
Day statement of Mrs. Roosevelt about 
the Commission’s work and an exchange 
of correspondence between Mrs. Roose- 
velt and President Kennedy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and correspondence were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Lanon Day STATEMENT BY MRS. ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, CHAIRMAN, THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


On behalf of the President’s Commission 
on the Status of Women, I feel it is appro- 
priate on this Labor Day to acknowledge our 
appreciation of two groups of American 
women. As Chairman of the Commission, I 
send grateful greeting to the 24 million 
women who comprise one-third of our total 
work force and to the millions of our work- 
ingmen’s wives, many of whom are numbered 
among our 24 million workingwomen. 

Since early colonial days, American women 
have shouldered their workloads alongside 
American men. Our country’s present 
abundance stems from the partnership of our 
men and our women in creating a strong 
economy in a free society. 

The President’s Commission on the Status 
of Women is concerned that the opportunity 
to contribute to our dynamic society be ex- 
tended without discrimination to all citizens. 
This opportunity will become even more at- 
tainable as we expand our economy to meet 
the challenge of the times. 

MRS. ROOSEVELT’S REPORT AND PRESIDENT KEN- 
NEDY’s REPLY ON THE PROGRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF 
WOMEN 


(Nore.—On August 26, 1920, the then Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, Bain- 
bridge Colby, issued a proclamation certifying 
final adoption of the 19th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Just 8 
days earlier, after a legislative battle and 
close vote in the Tennessee House of Repre- 
sentatives, Tennessee had ratified the 19th 
amendment to become the 36th ratifying 
State of the necessary two-thirds of the 48 
States. Thus, 26 million women of voting 
age became enfranchised in this country. 

(In 1962 on the weekend of the 42d anni- 
versary of that momentous event—an event 
that enabled this Nation’s women to become 
voting citizens, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Chairman of the President’s Commission on 
the Status of Women which was created by 
President John F, Kennedy in December 
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1961, sent the President a letter and progress. 
report on the work of the Commission and 
received from the President a letter of reply. 
The exchange of correspondence and the 
progress report follow: ) 

THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 

THE STATUS OF WOMEN, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1962. 
‘The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is with great satis- 
faction that we submit the attached report 
and some of the thinking of the President’s 
Commission on the Status of Women. 

The Commission has asked me to tell you 
that we are undertaking the responsibility 
you have placed upon us, aware of its signifi- 
cance and confident that more rapid progress 
can indeed be made toward full partnership 
of women in our American democracy. 

Respectfully, 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, 
Chairman. 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
August 25, 1962. 
Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, 
Chairman, President's Commission on the 
Status of Women, Washington, D.C. 

Dran MRs. ROOSEVELT: I was very pleased 
to receive your report on the work of my 
Commission on the Status of Women, which 
you ħead, and I commend you and the other 
members of the Commission for the work 
done so far. 

You can be especially pleased with the 
advances you have brought about by opening 
increased opportunities for women in the 
Federal service and in the higher ranks of 
our Armed Forces. These are but two exam- 
ples of the areas you are attacking where this 
type of discrimination has prevented the full 
use of talents and skills. 

It will be 42 years tomorrow since women 
gained the right to participate fully in the 
governing of our country through the right 
to vote. It is appropriate on this date, 
therefore, that we take note of the progress 
made and the distance to be traveled to 
achieve full equality for all of our citizens. 

Please accept my thanks for the important 
part you are playing in this difficult task. I 
know that the Commission will continue to 
make a beneficial contribution to our society. 

Sincerely, 
JohN F. KENNEDY, 
PROGRESS REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT ON THE 
| PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF 
WOMEN 


In appreciation of the responsibility placed 
upon us and of the support you have given 
us, we now have the honor of submitting this 

to you on the first 6 months of our 
activities as members of the President’s Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. 

August 26 will mark the 42d year since 
the ratification of the 19th amendment. 
This, we believe, is an especially appropriate 
time, therefore, to report to you. 

Our experience fully confirms the wisdom 
of your decision to establish the Commis- 
sion. Our work, even at this early stage, has 
aroused widespread interest both here in the 
United States and abroad. We are confident 
that we shall, in the end, make significant 
advances toward a more general under- 
standing of women’s progress and problems. 

Our work has already produced important 
results. We have reinforced the notable ef- 
forts of Chairman John W. Macy, of the 


example of both the Feasibility and the bene- 
fits of a vigorous policy of equal employment 
opportunity. 

During our Hyde Park meeting on June 
16 and 17, we were especially gratified to re- 
ceive your letter conveying the opinion of 
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the Attorney General that the President has 
authority to regulate whether a position in 
the career service may be filled by men only 
or by women only or by qualified members 
of either sex, followed by your directive that 
appointment or promotion in the Federal 
eareer service shall be made without regard 
to sex. These actions will be of the great- 
est assistance to Chairman in further- 
ing the removal of barriers to the employ- 
ment of women in the Federal service, an 
effort which has already produced major 
results. 

The Department of Defense is giving sym- 
pathetic attention to our recent recom- 
mendation that they eliminate separate 
statutory restrictions on the number of 
colonels/captains and lieutenant colonels/ 
commanders in the women’s components of 
the Armed Forces. You have already ap- 
proved H.R. 4783 which corrects an inequity 
regarding service of women in the Spars. 

The Commission has planned a represent- 
ative conference on September 24 to con- 
sider various approaches intended to pro- 
mote equal employment opportunities for 
women in companies with Federal Govern- 
ment contracts. 

These actions have resulted from interim 
reports by committees established to review 
progress and make recommendations as 
needed for constructive action in the six 
areas specified in your executive order. The 
seven committees include more than 70 rep- 
resentative persons in addition to Commis- 
sion members, one of whom serves as chair- 
man for each committee. The enthusiastic 
and illuminating contributions of these peo- 
ple, who come largely from important organ- 
izations or are experts in the fields under 
analysis, are of great aid and encouragement 
to the Commission. 

The committees, which are to complete 
their final reports by May 1, 1963, are being 
assisted by our own small staff and by ap- 
propriate. Government agencies. We are 
grateful to the cooperating departments for 
their collaboration and for the financial as- 
sistance they have given us. 


EQUAL PAY, MINIMUM WAGE PRINCIPLES 
ENDORSED 


As you directed, we have been seeking the 
cooperation of a wide variety of individuals 
and civilian groups and are requesting in- 
formation from the States on their laws and 
experience, especially in the areas of civil 
and political rights, property and family 
relationships and protective labor legislation. 
We have endorsed the principle of Federal 
and State minimum wage legislation and its 
further extension to both men and women. 
We have also endorsed the principle of equal 
pay. 

We are at a point in history when the 
capacities of all our citizens must be de- 
veloped and used. Although people general- 
ly agree that women have basic rights which 
should be respected and fostered as part of 
our Nation’s commitment to equality, free- 
dom, and democracy, many attitudes and 
institutions have not yet responded fully 
to changing conditions. Even legal provi- 
sions aff civil, political, and property 
rights have lagged badly in some areas. 

You have asked for constructive action. 
This is our emphasis. In focusing on wom- 
en's needs, we are face to face with basic 
problems of modern society, and measures 
we are considering will, we believe, benefit 
the entire community. 

Better services and protection for families 
will strengthen homelife and promote good 
family relationships upon which the gen- 
eral welfare of the Nation rests. 


IMPROVED EDUCATION NEEDED AT ALL AGES 
Expanded community activities, both paid 
and volunteer, to rear the young, heal the 


sick, and cherish the aged will aid those who 
give as well as those who receive, and will 
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bring our entire Nation closer to realizing 
its ideals. Improved education at all ages 
will help to reveal our full human talents 
and release the creative abilities needed to 
end poverty and build understanding among 
people of all continents. 

The right to contribute fully on the basis 
of individual choice and ability can be exer- 
cised with dignity in many ways—in the 
home, through volunteer work, through pri- 
vate and Government employment. Aware 
of the realities of today’s world, women— 
and men—can better plan to carry out the 
family and community responsibilities which 
they consider important. 

Many women must work outside the home 
to support themselves and their families and 
to satisfy other needs. For those women who 
desire and seek employment, genuine equal- 
ity of economic opportunity requires that 
they be judged and rewarded on the basis 
of what they show themselves able to do. 
We cannot consider our economy sound if 
women who have a contribution to make 
are not fully enabled to do so. 

The Commission’s success in contributing 
to the full partnership of women will de- 
pend in no small measure on expanding op- 
portunities for all our people. A rapidly 
rising national output is the strongest weap- 
on against substandard jobs, poverty-strick- 
en homes, and barren lives. 

A wider range of areas will, of course, be 
covered in our final recommendations next 
year, as requested in your Executive order 
and statement of December 14, 1961. 


Helium Conservation: An Ideal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the long-range program in which in- 
dustry and Government are working to- 
gether to save helium now lost when nat- 
ural gases containing it are burned as 
fuel is one of the most forward-looking 
and commendable efforts ever made in 
the field of conservation. 

When the Federal Government acts to 
curb waste of a limited, irreplaceable re- 
source, esential to the Nation’s scientific 
and industrial progress, such action sure- 
ly can be called worthwhile. When the 
Government’s program also manages to 
attract private capital at private risk, 
creates many new jobs for industry, stim- 
ulates the national economy, and brings 
rapid advances in technology, it can even 
be termed praiseworthy. But when this 
same program is so conceived and car- 
ried out that it accomplishes all of these 
things and also pays for itself in the 
process, then it must inevitably be rated 
close to ideal 

The nelium- conservation program is 
destined to achieve this, and more. It is 
my conviction, too, that the program is 
providing for the world an outstanding 
example of how industry and Govern- 
ment can cooperate in an enterprise that 
is beneficial to both, and to the entire 
Nation as well. 

Consider what has already been ac- 
complished. 
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Enabling legislation for the helium- 
conservation program was enacted by 
the 86th Congress in September 1960; 
however, funds for the program did not 
become available until August 3 of the 
following year. On August 15—only 12 
days later—Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall announced approval of the 
first long-term helium-purchase contract 
between the Department’s Bureau of 
Mines and the Helex Co., a subsidiary of 
Northern Natural Gas Co. 

Within 90 days, three additional 
helium-purchase agreements had been 
negotiated and approved, with Cities 
Service Helex, Inc., National Helium 
Corp.—a Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co.—National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp. subsidiary—and Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. The four 22-year agreements 
to date have obligated all of the Bureau’s 
purchasing authority, originally limited 
by Congress to $47.5 million worth of 
helium a year. 

At about the time these remarks are 
being made—that is, in little more than 
a year from the date of the first con- 
tract—helium from the Helex Co.’s new 
extraction plant at Bushton, Kans., will 
be on its way to the Cliffside gasfield, 
operated by the Bureau of Mines at 
Amarillo, Tex., some 350 miles away. 
There, the helium conserved by the pro- 
gram will be stored underground until 
it is needed to meet future demands. 

Building and equipping a multi- 
million-dollar installation at Bushton in 
a matter of months is remarkable 
enough, but is only one of a series of 
well-timed and carefully coordinated 
steps that have brought helium conser- 
vation to the verge of reality in a fantas- 
tically short time. 

Besides the Helex plant at Bushton, 
four other helium-extraction plants are 
being built—and will be maintained and 
operated—by private industry under the 
contracts approved thus far. Work is 
well along on all of these installations, as 
their scheduled operation dates indicate. 
Two of the plants, under construction for 
Phillips, in Sherman County, and Dumas, 
Tex., are expected to begin delivering 
helium in December. The National 
Helium Corp. plant near Liberal, Kans., 
and the one being built by Cities Service 
Helex at Ulysses, Kans., are both due to 
go on stream next March. 

To get the crude helium from these 
five industrial plants to the Cliffside gas- 
field with minimum delay and expense, 
the Bureau of Mines arranged for con- 
struction of a 430-mile pipeline system 
running north from Cliffside to a termi- 
nus near Bushton. This line, designed by 
William Bros. of Tulsa, Okla., and 
built under two construction schedules 
by Groninger & King of Pampa, Tex., 
and R. H. Fulton & Co., of Lubbock, Tex., 
is all but complete. The main section 
already has been laid and is ready to 
receive helium from the Bushton plant. 
Laterals that will connect the main line 
to the other new plants are being in- 
stalled while I am speaking. Between 
October 1961, when the design-engineer- 
ing firm was selected, and mid-July 1962, 
when the main section of the line was 
completed, the Bureau advertised and 
awarded more than 90 contracts totaling 
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over $4.2 million, on items ranging from 
telemetering and flow-recording equip- 
ment to pipeline wrapping, paint, and 
milepost markets. These were in addi- 
tion to the two construction contracts. 

The speed with which the helium-con- 
servation program has moved forward is 
a tribute to the care that was taken in 
planning it. The Department of the In- 
terior realized, for example, that the 
price of helium would have to be in- 
creased to make the program self-liq- 
uidating. Accordingly, the price of the 
element f.o.b. the Bureau's plants was 
raised from $19 per thousand cubic feet 
to $35. This price, calculated on the 
basis of present and anticipated demand, 
will enable the Bureau to pay back in 25 
years, with interest, all funds that must 
be borrowed from the Treasury to pur- 
chase helium during the early years of 
the conservation program. Thus, the 
users of helium will pay the costs in- 
volved in insuring the continued avail- 
ability of this valuable substance. 

Foresight has characterized the he- 
lium-conservation program from its in- 
ception. It was foresight that made the 
Department and Members of Congress 
from helium areas recognize the urgent 
need for prompt action to conserve the 
relatively small percentages of helium 
being lost in natural gases serving fuel 
markets. After all, the helium content 
of these gases average only about one- 
half of 1 percent, and the Government's 
own helium plants in the Southwest al- 
ready are producing more than enough 
to satisfy present requirements. Where, 
then, was the justification for a large- 
scale conservation effort? 

The answer, of course, is that half of 
1 percent of the billions of cubic feet 
of helium-bearing gas now produced an- 
nually is an impressive figure—repre- 
senting waste of approximately 4 billion 
cubic feet a year, or more than 9 times 
the amount of helium we now consume. 
And demand for helium has been in- 
creasing rapidly ever since World War 
II, with no end to the upward trend in 
sight. In fact, essential uses for helium 
in electronics, nuclear energy, missiles 
and space exploration, and the growing 
field of cryogenics research promise to 
increase further the Nation’s require- 
ments. 

It was obvious that unless conserva- 
tion began quickly, helium requirements 
could be expected to exceed supply as 
early as 1985. Hence, immediate efforts 
were instituted to formulate legislation 
to meet the problem. The entire mat- 
ter was originally heard by the Mines 
and Mining Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, of which I was chairman. The 
impressive facts that had been gathered 
together caused an awakening in the 
Congress as to the need for conservation 
of such an essential resource. There 
was one strong school of thought to the 
effect that helium, wherever found, 
should be taken over by the Govern- 
ment under the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain. This was based pri- 
marily upon the theory that helium 
would become an indispensable element 
in our defense structure and the space 
exploration activities. Nevertheless, 
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those of us who have long supported the 
basic free enterprise theory were suc- 
cessful in defeating moves to make this 
an all-Government project. The devel- 
opment of the oil and gas business to its 
present world-leadership position is due 
to the exercise of private initiative and 
not Government ownership. Therefore, 
it is logical to assume that the proper de- 
velopment of our helium resources can 
be accomplished through the same route. 

Experience in the helium-conservation 
program has refuted irrevocably those 
who would malign the natural gas in- 
dustry as self-interested and hungry for 
profits. The program has been imple- 
mented more rapidly, more efficiently, 
and at less cost to the taxpayer than 
would have been possible had the Fed- 
eral Government attempted to go it 
alone. 

Under contracts negotiated by the 
Bureau of Mines, the dynamic capabil- 
ities of a free industry in a free econ- 
omy have come into full play. Five 
private helium-extraction plants, incor- 
porating technological advances un- 
dreamed of at the start of the program, 
are now nearing completion in less time 
than it would have taken the Govern- 
ment to build one installation had it been 
forced to tackle the job by itself. 

This can be illustrated with a single 
example of the technological innovations 
that have been stimulated by the coop- 
erative program: the helium plants built 
by Bureau of Mines during World War II 
utilized multiple- extraction units that 
could process only 24% million cubic feet 
of helium-bearing natural gas daily. 
The Bureau’s newest plant, which began 
operating at Keyes, Okla., only 3 years 
ago in 1959, has three extraction units 
each capable of processing gas at the 
rate of 25 million cubic feet a day. In 
contrast, the private plants now in con- 
struction are designed to process between 
400 and 500 million cubic feet of gas 
daily in a single extraction unit. 

I want to emphasize here that some of 
this advanced technology is so new that 
it is virtually untried on a commercial 
scale. Of course, the companies incor- 
porating it are confident that it will 
work; but if by any chance it does not, 
the companies themselves must invest 
whatever additional money is needed to 
make it work. They are taking the risk, 
not the Government. Under the present 
contracts, the Government guarantees 
only to pay a fixed price—negotiated 
separately with each company and de- 
pending on the helium content of the 
gas and the difficulty of extracting it— 
for the helium it receives. 

Another advantage has been realized 
by having industry participate in the 
conservation effort. The terms of the 
purchase agreements now in effect pro- 
vide private companies with maximum 
incentive to make adjustments in their 
natural gas operations that will enable 
them to process as much helium-bear- 
ing gas as possible. Pipeline systems, 
for instance, might well be worth modi- 
fying if such modifications would mean 
increased efficiency in extracting helium 
for sale to the Government. In this 
way, the fullest possible conservation of 
helium has been encouraged. 


Many side benefits also have accrued 
from the program. Hundreds of new 
jobs have been created, not only in the 
companies participating directly in he- 
lium conservation, but also in industries 
supplying structural materials and 
equipment for the new industrial plants. 
The scientific and technological progress 
resulting from the program can be ex- 
pected to lead to additional improve- 
ments in processing and transporting 
natural gas and, possibly, to economic 
extraction of larger quantities of such 
desired products as propane, butane, 
and ethane. Moreover, removal of in- 
ert helium—nitrogen, which is used in 
the low-temperature helium-extraction 
process—automatically increases the 
capacity of pipelines to transport burn- 
able hydrocarbons. Finally, gas con- 
sumers no longer will have to pay for 
the transmission and distribution of a 
substance that has no value as a fuel. 

Of course, helium could have been 
conserved without the gas industry’s 
help. The Bureau of Mines could have 
paid the companies for the helium in 
fuel gases and then built its own plants 
to extract the element, under arrange- 
ments similar to those now governing 
helium production at four of the Bu- 
reau’s five helium installations. How- 
ever, such a course would not have 
achieved the program’s objective—to ob- 
tain maximum conservation at minimum 
cost to the taxpayer. 

To attempt to save the quantities of 
helium that will be conserved through 
Government-industry cooperation, the 
Bureau would have had to expand its 
staff enormously. Even then, the Gov- 
ernment could hardly hope to amass and 
concentrate efficiently the manpower and 
other resources that industry has poured 
into the program. 

From the very beginning, the most 
vital factor in helium conservation has 
been time. With every day that passed, 
more than 10 million cubic feet of an in- 
dispensable resource was being lost for- 
ever to the atmosphere. The saving of 
time has been industry’s major con- 
tribution to the program. By cutting 
drastically the time that would have been 
required to get the conservation effort 
moving, industry has made it possible to 
conserve even more helium than was 
originally considered possible. Further- 
more, this saving has been accomplished 
at.an extremely low cost. 

While much pride can be taken in the 
fact that great progress has been made 
over a relatively short period of time, it 
should be pointed out that the job is not 
finished, nor is it near completion. In 
the early analyses of the current situa- 
tion, the Department of the Interior 
proposed the conservation of 52 billion 
cubic feet of helium in addition to meet- 
ing current demand to 1985. Of this 
total, about 4144 billion cubic feet will be 
saved at plants operating under purchase 
contracts already in effect. This means 
that 1014 billion cubic feet remain to be 
conserved; perhaps even more if progress 
to date is any indication. So, our efforts 
must continue to the end that this coun- 
try will not. be caught short because of 
waste and lack of foresight. 
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Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
September 22, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, 
Fifth District, Texas) 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1962. 
FOREIGN AID—ITS COST AND DANGERS IT 
IMPOSES 


The House this week approved a foreign 
aid bill which will cost the taxpayers of this 
Nation $7,254,852,000, by a vote of 249 for to 
144 against. ALGER against. Interesting 
note: the scheduled time for debate was cut 
in half, the bill debated and passed in 1 
day, Thursday, in order that one of the 
Democratic leaders could get back to his dis- 
trict for a testimonal dinner on Friday. In 
that 1 day the House was asked to digest the 
results of 72 days of hearings by the Appro- 
priations Committee on foreign aid, com- 
prising 9,000 pages of transcript and 3,200 
pages of printed hearings. This brief report 
can only highlight the most basic arguments 
which are backed up by a wealth of facts 
and material. 

The following 11 points (from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp) sum up the status of for- 
eign aid: (1) The appropriations for foreign 
aid, including interest on the public debt for 
fiscal 1963 on the money that we have bor- 
rowed to give away, and backdoor financing 
will exceed $12 billion this year. (2) The 
foreign-aid program is a major factor con- 
tributing to the continuing annual increase 
in our public debt. (3) Foreign aid is pri- 
marily responsible for our annual budget 
deficits. (4) Foreign aid is almost entirely 
responsible for our balance-of-payments 
deficit. (5) Foreign aid is responsible to a 
very large extent for the flight of our dis- 
appearing gold reserves to other nations all 
over the world. (6) The cost of foreign aid 
is the major reason for our ever-increasing 
noncompetitive position in world markets, 
(T) Foreign aid is rapidly depleting our 
wealth and resources. (8) The claim to the 
effect that 80 percent of our foreign-aid 
money is spent in America and thereby 
creates prosperity is a myth, and a calculated 
misrepresentation intended to keep the 
American people supporting the program. 
Foreign aid contracts are now carefully shuf- 
fled out to manufacturers, schools, colleges, 
universities, workshops, and consultants in 
the 50 States of the Union, so as to attract 
support and cause it to appear that this give- 
away of our wealth is making our Nation 
prosperous. (9) The foreign-aid program as 
presently operated is uncontrolled and un- 
controllable. (10) Many of the nations 
which are recipients of our aid are rapidly 
losing faith in America’s ability to manage its 
economic and monetary systems. (11) We 
are, in this bill, setting up the machinery by 
which to borrow money from former and 
present aid-recipient nations in order to in- 
directly finance the aid program for this year 
if other means fail. 

The debate brought out some very potent 
specific points on foreign aid which should 
be considered by every American citizen. 
We are now giving foreign aid to 101 of the 
113 nations of the world. Furthermore, by 
special permission, we have started aid pro- 
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grams in practically every British possession 
and territory in the world. The aid pro- 
grams are not limited to so-called free na- 
tions. We are pouring the American tax- 
payers’ wealth into dictatorships, so-called 
neutral nations, Communist-influenced and 
Communist-dominated nations, and into 
outright Communist countries. We have 
been giving our wealth and earnings for 
years to people who tax themselves not at 
all, or at least at far lower rates than we. 
And many of these nations which not only 
accept our gifts, but demand more, are no 
nearer now to self-support than when we 
started to pay their bills. Foreign aid money 
is handled so loosely that if we were to use 
the same procedure in financing domestic 
programs such as public works, the people 
would rise in wrath to ridicule the authors 
of such proposals, Agency witnesses before 
the Appropriations Committee said they do 
not know the projects to which they are 
going to obligate funds until after they get 
the money. One witness said in fact that 
the United States kept these matters secret 
from the recipient countries until after the 
money had been made available, Fantastic 
as this sounds it is true. 

The military phase of the foreign aid pro- 
gram is not military in the sense that we 
think of our own Defense Establishment. 
What it is, primarily, is a State Department 
military program through which military 
equipment is being provided to from 65 to 
71 nations of the world; and much of it is 
given to please or appease some potentate, 
or some ruler of a newly created country. 
In some cases this is causing resentment 
such as Thailand’s protest against our sup- 
plying fighter planes to Cambodia. Another 
project in this category is the donation of 
a newly rebuilt air-conditioned yacht for 
the private use of Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia with staterooms covered with gold- 
leaf wallpaper. The reconditioning of the 
airplane tender cost $3,100,000. 

The balance-of-payments problem and the 
outfiow of gold is also the direct result of 
foreign aid. The drain on our gold reserves, 
much of it through outright purchase of 
gold with our dollars by foreign nations 
which have received our aid, is excessive. 
During the last 11 years the net outflow of 
gold from the U.S. Treasury has amounted 
to over $6,305 million. Our gold holdings 
are currently just above $16 billion. During 
the same 11 years in which we lost gold, 
other free world countries increased their 
holdings by $10,655 million, to just under 
$24 billion. We require $11.6 billion as gold 
backing for our domestic dollars by law. We 
have, therefore, scarcely $5 billion in gold 
to meet our international obligations and 
our free world friends now hold short-term 
dollar assets just under $23 billion redeem- 
able in our gold. In spite of the fact that 
the executive branch is not able to spend 
all the money appropriated they have asked 
for an increase in this year’s foreign-aid 
appropriation. In last year’s session of Con- 
gress an appropriation of $3.9 billion was 
approved. The administration was only able 
to spend $3,198,100,000. Congress appropri- 
ated $716,500,000 more than was spent and 
this amount was transferred to the pipeline. 
There is enough money now in the pipeline, 
already appropriated by previous Congresses 
to continue the foreign-aid program for 25 
months without a cent of additional appro- 
Prlations. 

Direct quotes from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp point up the dismal failures of our 
foreign aid programs and the increasing 
danger they impose upon us. “The country 
cannot go along in this fashion and survive. 
Our national debt in the last 12 months in- 
creased by $8 billion. Our governmental 
expenditures in the last 2 months, the first 
2 of this fiscal year, increased by $2 billion,” 
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Congressman Taser, of New York. “Cambo- 
dia recently bought $3.1 million of our gold; 
Lebanon purchased $21 million of our gold; 
Nigeria bought $20 million; Saudi Arabia, 
$47 million, and Spain $156.2 million. These 
transactions neither enhance our gold re- 
serve situation nor improve the living con- 
ditions in those countries,” Congressman 
HARSHA, of Ohio. (They buy our gold with 
dollars we give them.) The gentleman re- 
ferred to the purchase of television sets for 
Africa. There were 1,000 23-inch transistor- 
ized battery-operated television sets pur- 
chased at a cost of $400,000. It was proposed 
to use them in areas where there is no elec- 
trical power supply. So how did they pro- 
pose to charge the batteries? They were go- 
ing to charge them with a hand crank, or 
they were going to get a merry-go-round 
and charge the batteries by the merry-go- 
round’s operation. The batteries would be 
charged while the children were playing on 
the merry-go-round. But in case they did 
not have a merry-go-round they were going 
to get one of these squirrel cages, a treadmill 
affair where the squirrel runs around, to 
charge th> battery while he was running 
around getting nowhere,” Congressman 
Meaper, of Michigan. “I am convinced that 
we are being widely oversold as to the pros- 
pective results to be obtained from our gen- 
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erous intervention. We give food, fuel, 
fertilizer, seeds, clothing, raw materials, ma- 
chinery, development grants and loans, tech- 
nical services, military hardware, and now 
even the Peace Corps. Are all these things 
actually bringing old and the newly emerg- 
ing nations into our camp to offset the en- 
croachments of communism? I think it is 
obvious that they are not. Or, do many of 
them accept our aid on the one hand and 
then look in the other direction to see what 
Russia can do for them?” Congressman 
PassMan, of Louisiana. “With this country 
having a debt of $301 billion, with the in- 
terest on that debt desperately close to $10 
billion a year, with this country’s public and 
private debts totaling nearly $1.1 trillion, 
Congress ought to regain its senses and put 
a stop to these lavish giveaways. * * I was 
astounded by the facts that were produced 
by the committee * * * this Government 
is spending $6,000 a year on Iraqi students 
in this country each school year, $6,000 plus 
a year. I doubt if there are very many 
Members of the House of Representatives 
who can afford to spend $6,000 a year on each 
of his or her children in a university or col- 
lege in this country,” Congressman Gross, of 
Towa. 

How does the Kennedy administration get 
approval for its foreign aid program? Look 
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at the Recorp (p. 20154, Sept. 20, 1962) 
citing the “seven-point formula used by 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue” to get its program 
through. “That formula is comprised of the 
application of prestige, personality, propa- 
ganda, persuasion, power, pressure, and 
maybe, punishment.” 

In summary the foreign aid program is 
not in the self-interest of the United States. 
It drains our wealth, depletes our gold sup- 
ply, fails to help the people in the countries 
receiving it, in many cases it actually goes to 
our enemies and strengthens those govern- 
ments which have vowed to destroy us, it 
does not win friends but instead creates ill- 
will, jealousy and envy, creates unfair com- 
petition for American business contributing 
to loss of jobs by American workers, it is mis- 
managed, it is reckless, it has led to outright 
waste and in some cases dishonesty in han- 
dling money belonging to the American tax- 
payers. The least we can do and should do, 
and I have so urged for the 8 years I 
have been in Congress, is to stop appropri- 
ating any more foreign aid funds until we 
have had an opportunity to restudy the whole 
program and to determine where our money 
should be spent in our own interest, and 
to develop adequate guidelines for protecting 
the American taxpayers from being gouged 
further of their hard-earned tax dollars. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Ephesians 6: 10: Be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of His might. 

O Thou eternal God whose spirit fol- 
lows all our days and inspires them with 
meaning and worth, may we feel Thy 
presence more vividly as we daily en- 
deavor to discharge the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of our high calling. 

Make us more akin to Thyself for we 
know that we cannot appropriate and 
arrogate to ourselves the name that we 
are God-fearing men and women unless 
pb possess and manifest Thy mind and 
spirit. 

Give us the vision and the victory of 
sharing Thy spiritual nature by being 
like the Master in character and con- 
duct in all the areas of human rela- 
tionships. 

May it be the ceaseless aspiration of 
our souls to know Thee better, whom to 
know aright is life eternal, and to bring 
ourselves and all discordant humanity 
into harmony with Thy sovereign will. 

Hear us in Christ’s name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 4333, An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the registration and 
protection of trademarks used in commerce, 
to carry out the provisions of certain inter- 
national conventions, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 5, 1946, as amended; 


H.R. 10022. An act to amend section 510 
(a) (1), Merchant Marine Act, 1936; and 

H.R. 11728. An act to amend section 1208 
(a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to 
authorize investment of the war risk insur- 
ance fund in securities of, or guaranteed by, 
the United States, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 8074. An act to amend the District oz 
Columbia Income and Pranchise Tax Act of 
1947, as amended, and the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act, as amended, 
with respect to certain foreign corporations; 

H.R. 9472. An act for the relief of Janina 
Tekla Gruszkos; and 

H.R. 12907. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Mehmet Vecihi Kalaycioglu. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 1184. An act to amend section 802 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
provide that owners of vessels requisitioned 
by the United States shall be accorded 
preference toward reacquiring these vessels 
when they can be released by the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

S. 2829. An act to amend title 12 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to re- 
move certain limitations with respect to war 
risk insurance issued under the provisions 
of such title; 

S. 3396. An act to amend section 511(h) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
in order to extend the time for commitment 
of construction reserve funds; and 

S.J. Res. 228. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a gold medal to General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill and a joint resolution 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 2429. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Virgin Islands National Park, St. John, 
V.I., and for other purposes; and 


S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to establish 
the sesquicentennial commission for the cel- 
ebration of the Battle of New Orleans, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain property within Chalmette 
National Historical Park, and for other 


purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 12648) 
entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to Senate amendment numbered 
38 to the above-entitled bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate further insists upon its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, 6, 19, 44, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, and 54 disagreed to 
by the House, requests a further confer- 
ence with the House on the amendments 
in disagreement, and appoints Mr. RUS- 
SELL, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota, and Mr. MUNDT 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


AMENDING THE ACT PROVIDING 
FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT IN RYUKYU ISLANDS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er's desk the bill (H.R. 10937), an act 
to amend the act providing for the eco- 
nomic and social development in the 
Ryukyu Islands, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Line 5, strike out “$25,000,000” and insert 
“$12,000,000”. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is there only one 
amendment? 

Mr. PRICE. This is the only amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from INi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO AMEND SECTION 6112, TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 11217) to 
amend section 6112 of title 10, United 
States Code, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

After line 7, insert: 

“Sec. 2. Section 1409 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1953 (66 Stat. 661), and 
section 1309 of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1954 (67 Stat. 437; 5 U.S.C 59c), are 
each amended by striking out the word ‘two’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
three“. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
from Louisiana please provide a brief ex- 
planation of the meaning of the amend- 
ment and whether it is germane to the 
bill? 

Mr. HEBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, yes; the legislation comes out of 
the conflict of interest hearings which 
were conducted by the Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Committee on 
Armed Services several years ago in 
which it was found that in selling by re- 
tired officers there was a difference 
among the three services. The Air Force 
and the Army were barred for 2 years 
and the Navy was barred for life. In 
order to equalize this matter this legis- 
lation was introduced to bring all of the 
services under the 2-year rule. 

Mr. GROSS. The amendment by the 
other body is completely germane to the 
bill? 

Mr. HEBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, most definitely. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

i The Senate amendment was concurred 

n. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Public Works have permission to sit 
this afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, what was 
the request? 

The SPEAKER. The request was that 
the Committee on Public Works may sit 
during general debate this afternoon. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, in the first place, I 
must insist that hereafter Members 
transacting business in behalf of com- 
mittees go to a microphone so that all 
Members may hear what is being re- 
quested. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that the House passed the regular public 
works appropriation bill calling for the 
appropriation of some $4 billion; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the public works 
acceleration bill was passed in the House 
recently, but the regular omnibus pub- 
lic works bill has not been acted upon. 

Mr. GROSS. The authorization bill 
was for some $4 billion; is that right? 

Mr. McFALL. No. This is a bill that 
we are considering in the ccmmittee at 
the present time. 

Mr. GROSS. Did we not pass the 
regular authorization bill? 

Mr. McFALL. No; we did not. 

Mr. GROSS. What bill is now pend- 
ing on which the gentleman wants to 
meet? 

Mr. McFALL. It is the regular public 
works authorization bill—the regular 
rivers and harbors, flood control, omni- 
bus bill, which is presented to the Con- 
gress every 2 or 3 years. The committee 
is engaged in the final markup of this 
bill, and we hope to have it on the floor 
of the House within a very short period 
of time. 

Mr. GROSS. We did pass the regular 
appropriation bill and it called for 
nearly $1 billion; is that correct? 

Mr. McFALL. We passed the regular 
appropriation bill; yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Now you want to bring 
out another bill. What is the purpose 
of it? Is this to be an omnibus bill, and 
how much does the gentleman think it 
will cost? 

Mr. McFALL. It would be an author- 
ization bill. It would appropriate no 
money but would authorize certain 
projects, the total of which I am not 
informed at the present time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


CLARA G. MAGGIORA 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 1488) for 
the relief of Clara G. Maggiora, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and request a 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? The Chair hears none and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
WALTER, FEIGHAN, CHELF, Porr, and 
Moore. 
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PASQUALE MARRELLA 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 1599) for 
the relief of Pasquale Marrella, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and request a 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WALTER, 
FEIGHAN, CHELF, Porr, and Moore. 


GABRIEL CHEHEBAR, ET AL. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 1681) for 
the relief of Gabriel Chehebar, his wife, 
Marcelle Levy Chehebar, and their minor 
children, Albert, Zakia, Zaki, Jacques, 
and Joseph Chehebar, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and request a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WALTER, 
FrIGHAN, CHELF, Porr, and Moore. 


ALI KHOSROWKHAH 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 2371) for 
the relief of Ali Khosrowkhah, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and request a 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WAL- 
TER, FEIGHAN, CHELF, Porr, and Moore. 


KYOKO STANTON 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 2977) for 
the relief of Kyoko Stanton, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and request a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WAL- 
TER, FEIGHAN, CHELF, Porr, and Moore. 


ALDO FRANCESCO CARBONE 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 4478) for 
the relief of Aldo Francesco Carbone, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and re- 
quest a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 
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The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Wat- 
TER, FEIGHAN, CHELF, Porr, and Moore. 


HANS-DIETER SIEMONEIT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 5057) for 
the relief of Hans-Dieter Siemoneit, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and request a 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WAL- 
TER, FEIGHAN, CHELF, Porr, and Moore. 


MOLLY KWAUK 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 9669) for 
the relief of Molly Kwauk, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and request a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WAL- 
TER, FEIGHAN, CHELF, Porr, and Moore. 


KAZIMIERZ KRUPINSKI 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 10796) for 
the relief of Kazimierz Krupinski, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and request a 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WAL- 
TER, FEIGHAN, CHELF, Porr, and Moore. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, last 
week President Kennedy took the Demo- 
crats of Pennsylvania through his rose 
garden and indicated that everything 
was rosy. At approximately the same 
time his Secretary of Defense was ap- 
pearing before the House Committee on 
Armed Services advising them that we 
are in the greatest emergency this coun- 
try has seen since the Korean war. Only 
yesterday we voted to allow the Presi- 
dent to call up 150,000 Reserves, and 
tomorrow, because of the indecision of 
this administration, we are going to pass 
a Cuba resolution in order to try to 
strengthen his hand. 

It seems to me that the President of 
the United States should be more forth- 
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right and truthful with the American 
people, It is also becoming apparent to 
me that the Democratic leadership and 
the Democrats in the Congress want to 
keep us here as long as possible because 
they prefer to have the Republicans stay 
here rather than to go back to our dis- 
tricts and tell the truth about what is 
going on. 


OMNIBUS RIVERS AND HARBORS 
BILL JEOPARDIZED BY PORK 
BARRELING BY MAJORITY MEM- 
BERS 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, we just 
had a meeting of the Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee in considering the omni- 
bus rivers and harbors bill. There was 
attempted action taken, and I say at- 
tempted because there was a point of 
order raised that a vote was taken after 
the House was in session, to force two 
projects into this bill because they were 
dictated to be put in the bill, although 
they had not cleared the Bureau of the 
Budget, they had not cleared the Corps 
of Engineers, they had not cleared the 
Chief of Engineers. This is obvious pork 
barreling and turns an otherwise non- 
controversial public works omnibus bill 
into a controversial one—and at this late 
date is the height of legislative irrespon- 
sibility. 

I charge here and now that the ma- 
jority because of its unwillingness to ac- 
cept and abide by the proper ground 
rules for consideration of this bill at this 
late date, that is, that only projects be 
considered that are noncontroversial 
and that have been properly cleared by 
the executive branch, particularly in 
view of the fact, too, that no witnesses 
are being permitted to appear except 
Corps of Engineer witnesses, no Mem- 
bers are being permitted to be heard, 
and no witnesses on the projects, I here 
and now charge that if this bill does not 
come up, and therefore the many good 
projects are not properly authorized, it 
is because of the insistence of the ma- 
jority on sticking into this bill projects 
that have not been properly cleared. 
This is contrary to the procedure that 
should be followed and on an obvious 
pork-barrel basis. The attempt to get a 
bill out at the last minute without hear- 
ing witnesses that otherwise would be 
entitled to be heard on the basis that it 
is not necessary because they are not 
controversial is being jeopardized by the 
majority in trying to force projects into 
the bill that have not been properly 
cleared by the executive agencies and 
that involve policy questions before our 
subcommittee and require hearings in 
order to make proper policy decisions. 
Failure to follow ground rules laid down 
can only result in rank discrimination 
against other areas of the country and 
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other Members of Congress and give rise 
to charges of favoritism and pork 
barreling. This we must avoid. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR SUNDRY IN- 
DEPENDENT EXECUTIVE BU- 
REAUS, BOARDS, COMMISSIONS, 
ETC., FISCAL YEAR 1963 


Mr. THOMAS submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 12711) making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered printed: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 2466) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on certain 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12711) making appropriations for sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 8 and 119. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 

“RESEARCH 

“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for studies, research, surveys, and 
marking, to develop measures and plans for 
civil defense, $38,000,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

ALBERT THOMAS, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

LISTER HILL, 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

ROBERT S. KERR, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the further conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12711) 
making appropriations for sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Civil defense, Department of Defense 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $38,000,- 
000 for expenses necessary for studies, re- 
search, surveys, and marking to develop 
measures and plans for civil defense instead 
of $10,000,000 for research as proposed by the 
House and $93,800,000 for shelter, research, 
and development, and construction as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 8: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate. 
Amendment No. 119: Deletes language 
proposed by the Senate. 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
12711) making appropriations for sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(Por conference report and statement, 
see above.) 

Mr. THOMAS (during the reading of 
the statement). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the statement be dispensed 
with, and I will attempt to explain the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, this in- 
volves one item but there are three 


Agency 


National Aeronautics and Space Council 
Office of Emergency Planning... 
Office of Service and Technology 
Civil Defense, Department of Defen eet 
Civil Defense, Department of Health, Education, and 


e 
Civil Aeronautics Board.. 
Civil Service Commission 
Federal Aviation Agency. 
Federal Communications Commission 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board... 
Federal Power Commission. 
Federal Trade Commission. 
General Accounting Office... 
General Services Administration... 
Housing and Home Finance Agency.. 
Federal National Mortgage Associ 


Includes comparabilit: 
contract authorization and borrowing authority replaced by appropriations. 


adjustments of $34,427 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
Pee motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


in the budget estimates for 
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amendments wrapped up in it, and that 
is the fallout shelters. It was unani- 
mously agreed to on both sides of the 
aisle and by part of the other body as 
well. Here is what it does. We insisted 
on the House language dealing with fall- 
out shelters. The House language pro- 
hibited the building of any fallout 
shelters. We gave money there for re- 
search and some continuation of mark- 
ing and surveys, but the old program, 
as you notice, for the last 10 years is 
continued. The other body wanted 
about $94 million. The House had $10 
million and it was finally compromised 
out for $38 million, and that is it. 

Now I will be glad to answer any 
questions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to our friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The $38 million is for 
study and planning? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is for research and 
planning; it is for everything except 
fallout shelter construction. 

Mr. GROSS. Fallout shelters are ex- 
pected from this? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. Anything deal- 
ing with construction of fallout shelters 
is out. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, a member of the 
conference committee. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. As a conferee and 
one of the managers on the part of the 
House, I might say that we were in com- 
plete agreement on the provisions that 
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we are reporting back to the House and 
to the other body as a part of the gen- 
eral agreement of the conference. 

The chairman of the committee has 
pointed out that in the first instance the 
Senate bill provided for some $93,800,- 
000, which included about $20 million 
for fallout shelters. Throughout the bill 
we have eliminated, and the Senate has 
agreed that construction of fallout 
shelters should not be provided for, at 
this time. As the chairman has so ably 
stated, out of the $93 million, the sum 
of $20 million for shelters has been elimi- 
nated, and we have compromised the 
difference at an amount of $38 million. 

But I should like to point out that the 
provision for stockpiling was not in- 
cluded. Therefore, the report approves 
the amount of $38 million for research, 
studies, surveys, and marking which is 
approximately one-half of the original 
budget request for this purpose. 

The result is we are now providing $38 
million instead of $93.8 million; and I 
think, in view of the agreement that has 
been reached, that we have brought back 
a reasonable report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The bill now carries $38 
million. I would hope that this would 
be the end of such appropriations—$38 
million for research and study and that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. THOMAS. I join my friend in 
that. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, I include 
a summary total of the bill as finally 
agreed to, as follows: 


Summary of independent offices appropriation bill, 1963 (H.R. 12711) 


Conference action compared with— 


Budget Conference 
estimates Passed House | Passed Senate action 
Budget Senate 
| estimates 
$530, 000 $530, 000 $530, 000 yew soe] A r 
11, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
850, 700, 000 850, 000 750,000 
695, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 185, 000, 000 113, 000, 000 
41, 445, 000 5, 500, 000 8, 500, 000 7, 000, 000 
94, 478, 000 80, 800, 000 96, 628, 000 88, 714, 000 
36, 140, 000 76, 738, 000 34, 026, 000 35, 979, 000 
810, 800, 000 739, 625, 000 786, 025, 000 766, 925, 000 
14, 617, 000 14, 355, 000 14, 617,000 14, 486, 000 
(13, 875, 000) (13, 500, 000) (13, 575, 000) (13, 537, 500) 
1, 100, 000 9, 946, 500 11, 100, 000 10, 700, 000 
11, 845, 000 10, 720, 000 11, 845, 000 11, 282, 500 
900, 000 43, 900, 000 43, 900, 000 iy OG GO ois senna inn snc EE E EEIE PNE E 
606, 615, 000 522, 082, 000 593, 027, 000 568, 862, 600 
1 531, 377, 500 440, 375, 000 440, 375, 000 440, 375,000 | 91, 002, 50 cle 
(8, 750, 000) (8, 250, 000) (8, 250, 200) (8; 200; 000- e aAa 
(82, 200, 000) (71, 500, 000) (78, 300, 000 (77, 900, 000) 
199, 750, 000 194, 359, 000 194, 359, 000 194, 359, 000 
23, 200, 000 22, 187, 500 23, 025, 000 22, 606, 000 
3, 787, 276,000 | 3, 644,115,000 | 3, 704,115,000 | 3, 674, 115, 000 
40, 000 8 40, 000 
358, 000, 000 310, 000, 000 335, 000, 000 322, 500, 000 
2, 500, 000 2, 450, 000 2, 450, 000 2, 450, 000 
12, 800, 000 12, 800, 000 12, 800, 000 12, 800, 000 
38, 173, 000 37, 085, 000 37, 585, 000 37, 585, 000 
5, 248, 833,000 | 5, 248,833,000 | 5, 256,833,000 | 5, 252, 833, 000 „000, 
112, 580, 269, 500 | 11, 501, 141,000 | 11, 801, 590,000 | 11, 631, 792, 100 —948, 477,400 | +130, 651,100 | —169, 797, 900 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and that all Members may have 3 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 


Nore.—Indefinite appropriations are included in the foregoing table. 


marks at this point on this conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS TAX 
RETIREMENT ACT OF 1962 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
10) to encourage the establishment of 
voluntary pension plans by self-em- 
ployed individuals, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the mana- 
gers on the part of the House be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 2411) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10) to encourage the establishment of 
voluntary pension plans by self-employed 
individuals, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 

e to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “That this Act may be cited 
as the ‘Self-Employed Individuals Tax Retire- 
ment Act of 1962’. 


“SEC. 2. QUALIFICATION OF PLANS. 


“Section 401 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to qualified pension, profit- 
sharing, and stock bonus plans) is 
amended— 

“(1) by adding at the end of paragraph 
(5) of subsection (a) the following new sen- 
tence: ‘For purposes of this paragraph and 
paragraph (10), the total compensation of 
an individual who is an employee within the 
meaning of subsection (c)(1) means such 
individual's earned income (as defined in 
subsection (e) (2)), and the basic or regular 
rate of compensation of such an individual 
shall be determined, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, with 
respect to that portion of his earned income 
which bears the same ratio to his earned in- 
come as the basic or regular compensation of 
the employees under the plan bears to the 
total compensation of such employees.’; 

“(2) by adding at the end of subsection 
(a) the following new paragraphs: 

„%) A trust shall not constitute a quali- 
fied trust under this section unless the plan 
of which such trust is a part provides that, 
upon its termination or upon complete dis- 
continuance of contributions under the plan, 
the rights of all employees to benefits ac- 
crued to the date of such termination or 
discontinuance, to the extent then funded, 
or the amounts credited to the employees’ 
accounts, are nonforfeitable. This para- 
graph shall not apply to benefits or contri- 
butions which, under provisions of the plan 
adopted pursuant to regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate to preclude 
the discrimination prohibited by paragraph 
(4), may not be used for designated em- 
ployees in the event of early termination 
of the plan. 

“*(8) A trust forming part of a pension 
plan shall not constitute a qualified trust 
under this section unless the plan provides 
that forfeitures must not be applied to in- 
crease the benefits any employee would other- 
wise receive under the plan. 

“*(9) In the case of a plan which pro- 
vides contributions or benefits for employ- 
ees some or all of whom are employees within 
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the meaning of subsection (c)(1), a trust 
forming part of such plan shall not consti- 
tute a qualified trust under this section un- 
less, under the plan, the entire interest of 
each employee 

“‘(A) either will be distributed to him not 
later than his taxable year in which he at- 
tains the age of 7042 years, or, in the case 
of an employee other than an owner-em- 
ployee (as defined in subsection (e) (3)), in 
which he retires, whichever is the later, or 

„(B) will be distributed, commencing 
not later than such taxable year, (i) in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, over the life of 
such employee or over the lives of such em- 
ployee and his spouse, or (ii) in accordance 
with such regulations, over a period not ex- 
tending beyond the life expectancy of such 
employee or the life expectancy of such em- 
ployee and his spouse. 

A trust shall not be disqualified under this 
paragraph by reason of distributions under a 
designation, prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this paragraph, by any employee 
under the plan of which such trust is a part, 
of a method of distribution which does not 
meet the terms of the preceding sentence. 

(10) In the case of a plan which pro- 
vides contributions or benefits for employ- 
ees some or all of whom are owner-employees 
(as defined in subsection (e) (3) )— 

A) paragraph (3) and the first and 
second sentences of paragraph (5) shall not 
apply, but— 

(i) such plan shall not be considered 
discriminatory within the meaning of para- 
graph (4) merely because the contributions 
or benefits of or on behalf of employees 
under the plan bear a uniform relationship 
to the total compensation, or the basic or 
regular rate of compensation, of such em- 
ployees, and 

(in) such plan shall not be considered 
discriminatory within the meaning of para- 
graph (4) solely because under the plan con- 
tributions described in subsection (e) (3) (A) 
which are in excess of the amounts which 
may be deducted under section 404 (deter- 
mined without regard to section 404(a) (10) ) 
for the taxable year may be made on behalf 
of any owner-employee; and 

(B) a trust forming a part of such plan 
shall constitute a qualified trust under 
this section only if the requirements in sub- 
section (d) are also met.“; and 

“(3) by redesignating subsection (c) as 
subsection (h) and inserting after subsec- 
tion (b) the following new subsections: 

e) DEFINITIONS AND RULES RELATING TO 
BELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS AND OWNER-EM- 
PLOYEES.—For purposes of this section— 

““(1) EMPLOYEE.—The term employee“ 
includes, for any taxable year, an individual 
who has earned income (as defined in para- 
graph (2)) for the taxable year. To the ex- 
tent provided in regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, such term also 
includes, for any taxable year— 

„A) an individual who would be an em- 
ployee within the meaning of the preceding 
sentence but for the fact that the trade or 
business carried on by such individual did 
not have net profits for the taxable year, and 

„) an individual who has been an em- 
ployee within the meaning of the preceding 
sentence for any prior taxable year. 

“*(2) EARNED INCOME.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The term earned in- 
come” means the net earnings from self-em- 
ployment (as defined in section 1402(a)) to 
the extent that such net earnings constitute 
earned income (as defined in section 911(b) 
but determined with the application of sub- 
paragraph (B)), but such net earnings shall 
be determined— 

„%) without regard to paragraphs (4) 
and (5) of section 1402(c), 

“*(ii) in the case of any individual who 
is treated as an employee under sections 
3121(d)(3) (A), (C), or (D), without re- 
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gard to paragraph (2) of section 1402(c), 
and 


“*(iil) without regard to items which are 

not included in gross income for purposes 
of this chapter, and the deductions proper- 
ly allocable to or chargeable against such 
items. 
For purposes of this subparagraph, sections 
911(b) and 1402, as in effect for a taxable 
year ending on December 31, 1962, and sub- 
paragraph (B), as in effect for a taxable 
year beginning on January 1, 1963, shall be 
treated as having been in effect for all tax- 
able years ending before such date, 

„B) EARNED INCOME WHEN BOTH PER- 
SONAL SERVICES AND CAPITAL ARE MATERIAL IN- 
COME-PRODUCING FACTORS.—In applying sec- 
tion 911(b) for purposes of subparagraph 
(A), in the case of an individual who is an 
employee within the meaning of paragraph 
(1) and who is engaged in a trade or busi- 
ness in which both personal services and 
capital are material income-producing fac- 
tors and with respect to which the individ- 
ual actually renders personal services on a 
full-time, or substantially full-time, basis, 
so much of his share of the net profits of 
such trade or business as does not exceed 
$2,500 shall be considered as earned income. 
In the case of any such individual who is 
engaged in more than one trade or business 
with respect to which he actually renders 
substantial personal services, if with respect 
to all such trades or businesses he actually 
renders personal services on a full-time, or 
substantially full-time, basis, there shall be 
considered as earned income with respect to 
the trades or businesses in which both per- 
sonal services and capital are material in- 
come-producing factors— 

“*(i) so much of his share of the net 
profits of such trades or businesses as does 
not exceed $2,500, reduced by 

(ii) his share of the net profits of any 
trade or business in which only personal 
3 is a material income-producing 
actor. 


The preceding sentences shall not be con- 
strued to reduce the share of net profits of 
any trade or business which under the sec- 
ond sentence of section 911(b) would be 
considered as earned income of any such 
individual. 

“"(3) OWNER-EMPLOYEE.—The term “own- 
er-employee” means an employee who— 

A) owns the entire interest in an unin- 
corporated trade or business, or 

“'(B) in the case of a partnership, is a 
partner who owns more than 10 percent of 
either the capital interest or the profits in- 
terest in such partnership. 


To the extent provided in regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, such 
term also means an individual who has been 
an owner-employee within the meaning of 
the preceding sentence. 

“*(4) EmMpLoyer.—An individual who owns 
the entire interest in an unincorporated 
trade or business shall be treated as his own 
employer. A partnership shall be treated as 
the employer of each partner who is an em- 
ployee within the meaning of paragraph (1), 

“*(5) CONTRIBUTIONS ON BEHALF OF OWN- 
ER-EMPLOYEES.—The term “contribution on 
behalf of an owner-employee” includes, ex- 
cept as the context otherwise requires, a con- 
tribution under a plan— 

“*(A) by the employer for an owner-em- 
ployee, and 

„) by an owner-employee as an em- 
ployee. 

d) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
QUALIFICATION OF TRUSTS AND PLANS BENE- 
FITING OWNER-EMPLOYEES.—A trust forming 
part of a pension or profit-sharing plan which 
provides contributions or benefits for em- 
ployees some or all of whom are owner-em- 
ployees shall constitute a qualified trust 
under this section only if, in addition to 
meeting the requirements of subsection (a), 


the following requirements of this subsec- 
tion are met by the trust and by the plan 
of which such trust is a part: 

“*(1) In the case of a trust which is 
created on or after the date of the enactment 
of this subsection, or which was created be- 
fore such date but is not exempt from tax 
under section 501(a) as an organization de- 
scribed in subsection (a) on the day before 
such date, the trustee is a bank, but a per- 
son (including the employer) other than a 
bank may be granted, under the trust in- 
strument, the power to control the invest- 
ment of the trust funds either by directing 
investments (including reinvestments, dis- 
posals, and exchanges) or by disapproving 
proposed investments (including reinvest- 
ments, disposals, and exchanges). This 
paragraph shall not apply to a trust created 
or organized outside the United States before 
the date of the enactment of this subsection 
if, under section 402(c), it is treated as ex- 
empt from tax under section 501(a) on the 
day before such date; or, to the extent pro- 
vided under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, to a trust which 
uses annuity, endowment, or life insurance 
contracts of a life insurance company exclu- 
sively to fund the benefits prescribed by the 
trust, if the life insurance company supplies 
annually such information about trust trans- 
actions affecting owner-employees as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall by forms or 
regulations prescribe. For purposes of this 
paragraph, the term “bank” means a bank 
as defined in section 581, a corporation which 
under the laws of the State of its incorpora- 
tion is subject to supervision and examina- 
tion by the commissioner of banking or other 
officer of such State in charge of the admin- 
istration of the banking laws of such State, 
and, in the case of a trust created or or- 
ganized outside the United States, a bank or 
trust company, wherever incorporated, ex- 
ercising fiduciary powers and subject to su- 
pervision and examination by governmental 
authority. 

“*(2) Under the plan— 

“*(A) the employees’ rights to or derived 
from the contributions under the plan are 
nonforfeitable at the time the contributions 
are paid to or under the plan; and 

“*(B) in the case of a profit-sharing plan, 

there is a definite formula for determining 
the contributions to be made by the employ- 
er on behalf of employees (other than owner- 
employees). 
Subparagraph (A) shall not apply to contri- 
butions which, under provisions of the plan 
adopted pursuant to regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate to preclude 
the discrimination prohibited by subsection 
(a) (4), may not be used to provide benefits 
for designated employees in the event of 
early termination of the plan. 

“*(3) The plan benefits each employee 
having a period of employment of 3 years or 
more. For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, the term “employee” does not include 
any employee whose customary employment 
is for not more than 20 hours in any one 
week or is for not more than 5 months in any 
calendar year. 

4) Under the plan— 

“*(A) contributions or benefits are not 
provided for any owner-employee unless such 
Owner-employee has consented to being in- 
cluded under the plan; and 

„B) no benefits may be paid to any own- 
er-employee, except in the case of his becom- 
ing disabled (within the meaning of section 
213(g)(3)), prior to his attaining the age of 
59 ½ years, 

5) The plan does not permit 

“*(A) contributions to be made by the em- 
ployer on behalf of any owner- employee in 
excess of the amounts which may be de- 
ducted under section 404 (determined with- 
out regard to section 404(a)(10)) for the 
taxable year; 
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B) in the case of a plan which provides 
contributions or benefits only for owner- 
employees, contributions to be made on be- 
half of any owner-employee in excess of the 
amounts which may be deducted under sec- 
tion 404 (determined without regard to sec- 
tion 404(a)(10)) for the taxable year; and 

“*(C) if a distribution under the plan is 
made to any employee and if any portion of 
such distribution is an amount described in 
section 72(m) (5) (A) (i), contributions to be 
made on behalf of such employee for the 5 
taxable years succeeding the taxable year in 
which such distribution is made. 
Subparagraphs (A) and (B) shall not apply 
to any contribution which is not considered 
to be an excess contribution (as defined in 
subsection (e)(1)) by reason of the applica- 
tion of subsection (e) (3). 

“*(6) Except as provided in this para- 
graph, the plan meets the requirements of 
subsection (a)(4) without taking into ac- 
count for any purpose contributions or bene- 
fits under chapter 2 (relating to tax on self- 
employment income), chapter 21 (relating 
to Federal Insurance Contributions Act), 
title II of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, or any other Federal or State law. 
ce 

„A) of the contributions deductible un- 
der section 404 (determined without regard 
to section 404(a)(10)), not more than one- 
third is deductible by reason of contributions 
by the employer on behalf of owner-em- 
ployees, and 

„B) taxes paid by the owner-employees 
under chapter 2 (relating to tax on self- 
employment income), and the taxes which 
would be payable under such chapter 2 by 
the owner-employees but for paragraphs (4) 
and (5) of section 1402(c), are taken into 
account as contributions by the employer on 
behalf of such owner-employees, 


then taxes paid under section 3111 (relat- 
ing to tax on employers) with respect to an 
employee may, for purposes of subsection 
(a) (4), be taken into account as contribu- 
tions by the employer for such employee 
under the plan. 

“*(7) Under the plan, if an owner-em- 
ployee dies before his entire interest has been 
distributed to him, or if distribution has 
been commenced in accordance with subsec- 
tion (a)(9)(B) to his surviving spouse and 
such surviving spouse dies before his entire 
interest has been distributed to such surviv- 
ing spouse, his entire interest (or the re- 
maining part of such interest if distribution 
thereof has commenced) will, within 5 years 
after his death (or the death of his surviving 
spouse), be distributed, or applied to the 
purchase of an immediate annuity for his 
beneficiary or beneficiaries (or the benefici- 
ary or beneficiaries of his surviving spouse) 
which will be payable for the life of such 
beneficiary or beneficiaries (or for a term 
certain not extending beyond the life ex- 
pectancy of such beneficiary or beneficiaries) 
and which will be immediately distributed 
to such beneficiary or beneficiaries. The 
preceding sentence shall not apply if distri- 
bution of the interest of an owner-employee 
has commenced and such distribution is for 
a term certain over a period permitted under 
subsection (a) (9) (B) (ii). 

“*(8) Under the plan— 

„A) any contribution which is an excess 
contribution, together with the income at- 
tributable to such excess contribution, is 
(unless subsection (e) (2) (E) applies) to be 
repaid to the owner-employee on whose be- 
half such excess contribution is made; 

„B) if for any taxable year the plan 
does not, by reason of subsection (e) (2) (A), 
meet (for purposes of section 404) the re- 
quirements of this subsection with respect to 
an owner-employee, the income for the tax- 
able year attributable to the interest of such 
owner-employee under the plan is to be paid 
to such owner-employee; and 
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““(C) the entire interest of an owner- 
employee is to be repaid to him when re- 
quired by the provisions of subsection (e) 
(2) (E). 

“"(9)(A) If the plan provides contribu- 
tions or benefits for an owner-employee who 
controls, or for two or more owner-employees 
who together control, the trade or business 
with respect to which the plan is established, 
and who also control as an owner-employee 
or as owner-employees one or more other 
trades or businesses, such plan and the plans 
established with respect to such other trades 
or businesses, when coalesced, constitute a 
single plan which meets the requirements 
of subsection (a) (including paragraph (10) 
thereof) and of this subsection with respect 
to the employees of all such trades or busi- 
nesses (including the trade or business with 
respect to which the plan intended to qualify 
under this section is established). 

„B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
an owner-employee, or two or more owner- 
employees, shall be considered to control a 
trade or business if such owner-employee, or 
such two or more owner- employees to- 
gether— 

%) own the entire interest in an un- 
incorporated trade or business, or 

“*(ii) in the case of a partnership, own 
more than 50 percent of either the capital 
interest or the profits interest in such part- 
nership. 


For purposes of the preceding sentence, an 
owner-employee, or two or more owner-em- 
Ployees, shall be treated as owning any in- 
terest in a partnership which is owned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by a partnership which 
such owner-employee, or such two or more 
owner-employees, are considered to control 
within the meaning of the preceding sen- 
tence. 

(10) The plan does not provide contri- 
butions or benefits for any owner-employee 
who controls (within the meaning of para- 
graph (9)(B)), or for two or more owner- 
employees who together control, as an own- 
er-employee or as owner-employees, any 
other trade or business, unless the employees 
of each trade or business which such owner- 
employee or such owner-employees control 
are included under a plan which meets the 
requirements of subsection (a) (including 
Paragraph (10) thereof) and of this subsec- 
tion, and provides contributions and benefits 
for employees which are not less favorable 
than contributions and benefits provided for 
owner-employees under the plan. 

11) Under the plan, contributions on 
behalf of any owner-employee may be made 
only with respect to the earned income of 
such owner-employee which is derived from 
the trade or business with respect to which 
such plan is established. 

„e) Excess CONTRIBUTIONS ON BEHALF 
or OwNER-EMPLOYEES.— 

“*(1) EXCESS CONTRIBUTION DEFINED.—For 
purposes of this section, the term “excess 
contribution” means, except as provided in 

ph (3)— 

“*(A) if, in the taxable year, contribu- 
tions are made under the plan only on be- 
half of owner-employees, the amount of any 
contribution made on behalf of any owner- 
employee which (without regard to this sub- 
section) is not deductible under section 404 
(determined without regard to section 404 
(a) (10)) for the taxable year; or 

„) if, in the taxable year, contribu- 
tions are made under the plan on behalf of 
employees other than owner-employees— 

„) the amount of any contribution 
made by the employer on behalf of any 
owner-employee which (without regard to 
this subsection) is not deductible under sec- 
tion 404 (determined without regard to sec- 
tion 404(a)(10)) for the taxable year; 

„(m) the amount. of any contribution 
made by any owner-employee (as an em- 
ployee) at a rate which exceeds the rate of 
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contributions permitted to be made by em- 
ployees other than owner-employees; 

(ui) the amount of any contribution 
made by any owner-employee (as an em- 
ployee) which exceeds the lesser of $2,500 
or 10 percent of the earned income for such 
taxable year derived by such owner-employee 
from the trade or business with respect to 
which the plan is established; and 

„(in) in the case of any individual on 
whose behalf contributions are made under 
more than one plan as an owner-employee, 
the amount of any contribution made by 
such owner-employee (as an employee) un- 
der all such plans which exceeds $2,500; and 

“*(C) the amount of any contribution 

made on behalf of an owner-employee in any 
taxable year for which, under paragraph 
(2) (A) or (E), the plan does not (for pur- 
poses of section 404) meet the requirements 
of subsection (d) with respect to such 
owner-employee. 
For purposes of this subsection, the amount 
of any contribution which is allocable (de- 
termined in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate) 
to the purchase of life, accident, health, or 
other insurance shall not be taken into ac- 
count. 

02) EFFECT OF EXCESS CONTRIBUTION.— 

„(A) IN GENERAL—If an excess contribu- 
tion (other than an excess contribution to 
which subparagraph (E) applies) is made on 
behalf of an owner-employee in any taxable 
year, the plan with respect to which such 
excess contribution is made shall, except as 
provided in subparagraphs (C) and (D), be 
considered, for purposes of section 404, as 
not meeting the requirements of subsection 
(d) with respect to such owner-employee for 
the taxable year and for all succeeding tax- 
able years. 

„) INCLUSION OF AMOUNTS IN GROSS IN- 
COME OF OWNER-EMPLOYEES.—For any taxable 
year for which any plan does not meet the 
requirements of subsection (d) with respect 
to an owner-employee by reason of subpara- 
graph (A), the gross income of such owner- 
employee shall, for purposes of this chapter, 
include the amount of net income for such 
taxable year attributable to the interest of 
such owner-employee under such plan. 

“*(C) REPAYMENT WITHIN PRESCRIBED PE- 
r1op.—Subparagraph (A) shall not apply to 
an excess contribution with respect to any 
taxable year, if, on or before the close of the 
6-month period beginning on the day on 
which the Secretary or his delegate sends 
notice (by certified or registered mail) to the 
person to whom such excess contribution 
was paid of the amount of such excess con- 
tribution, the amount of such excess con- 
tribution, and the net income attributable 
thereto, is repaid to the owner-employee on 
whose behalf such excess contribution was 
made. If the excess contribution is an ex- 
cess contribution as defined in paragraph 
(1) (A) or (B) (i), or is an excess contribu- 
tion as defined in paragraph (1)(C) with 
respect to which a deduction has been 
claimed under section 404, the notice re- 
quired by the preceding sentence shall not 
be mailed prior to the time that the amount 
of the tax under this chapter of such owner- 
employee for the taxable year in which such 
excess contribution was made has been 
finally determined. 

%) REPAYMENT AFTER PRESCRIBED PE- 
riop.—If an excess contribution, together 
with the net income attributable thereto, is 
not repaid within the 6-month period re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (C), subparagraph 
(A) shall not apply to an excess contribu- 
tion with respect to any taxable year be- 
ginning with the taxable year in which the 
person to whom such excess contribution 
was paid repays the amount of such excess 
contribution to the owner-employee on 
whose behalf such excess contribution was 
made, and pays to such owner-employee the 
amount of net income attributable to the 
interest of such owner-employee which, 
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under subparagraph (B), has been included 
in the gross income of such owner-employee 
for any prior taxable year. 

„E) SPECIAL RULE IF EXCESS CONTRIBUTION 
WAS WILLFULLY MADE—lIf an excess contribu- 
tion made on behalf of an owner-employee 
is determined to have been willfully made, 
then— 

“*(i) subparagraphs (A), (B), (C), and 
(D) shall not apply with respect to such 
excess contribution; 

“‘(ii) there shall be distributed to the 
owner-employee on whose behalf such ex- 
cess contribution was willfully made his en- 
tire interest in all plans with respect to 
which he is an owner-employee; and 

“ (iii) no plan shall, for purposes of sec- 
tion 404, be considered as meeting the re- 
quirements of subsection (d) with respect 
to such owner-employee for the taxable year 
in which it is determined that such excess 
contribution was willfully made and for the 
5 taxable years following such taxable year. 

(F) STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS.—In any 
case in which subparagraph (A) applies, the 
period for assessing any deficiency arising by 
reason of— 

“*(i) the disallowance of any deduction 
under section 404 on account of a plan not 
meeting the requirements of subsection (d) 
with respect to the owner-employee on whose 
behalf an excess contribution was made, or 

“*(ii) the inclusion, under subparagraph 
(B), in gross income of such owner-employee 
of income attributable to the interest of such 
owner-employee under a plan, 


for the taxable year in which such excess 
contribution was made or for any succeeding 
taxable year shall not expire prior to one 
year after the close of the 6-month period 
referred to in subparagraph (C). 

(3) CONTRIBUTIONS FOR PREMIUMS ON 
ANNUITY, ETC., CONTRACTS—A contribution 
by the employer on behalf of an owner-em- 
ployee shall not be considered to be an ex- 
cess contribution within the meaning of 
paragraph (1), if— 

(A) under the plan such contribution is 
required to be applied (directly or through 
a trustee) to pay premiums or other con- 
sideration for one or more annuity, endow- 
ment, or life insurance contracts on the life 
of such owner-employee issued under the 
plan, 

„B) the amount of such contribution 
exceeds the amount deductible under sec- 
tion 404 (determined without regard to sec- 
tion 404(a)(10)) with respect to contribu- 
tions made by the employer on behalf of 
such owner-employee under the plan, and 

“*(C) the amount of such contribution 
does not exceed the average of the amounts 
which were deductible under section 404 
(determined without regard to section 404 
(a) (10)) with respect to contributions made 
by the employer on behalf of such owner- 
employee under the plan (or which would 
have been deductible under such section if 
such section had been in effect) for the first 
3 taxable years (i) preceding the year in 
which the last such annuity, endowment, or 
life insurance contract was issued under 
the plan and (ii) in which such owner-em- 
ployee derived earned income from the trade 
or business with respect to which the plan 
is established, or for so many of such tax- 
able years as such owner-employee was en- 
gaged in such trade or business and derived 
earned income therefrom. 

In the case of any individual on whose behalf 
contributions described in subparagraph (A) 
are made under more than one plan as an 
owner-employee during any taxable year, the 
preceding sentence shall not apply if the 
amount of such contributions under all such 
plans for such taxable year exceeds $2,500. 
Any contribution which is not considered to 
be an excess contribution by reason of the 
application of this ph shall, for pur- 
poses of subparagraphs (B) (ii), (iii), and 
(iv) of paragraph (1), be taken into account 
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as a contribution made by such owner- 
employee as an employee to the extent that 
the amount of such contribution is not de- 
ductible under section 404 (determined 
without regard to section 404(a)(10)) for 
the taxable year, but only for the purpose 
of applying such subparagraphs to other 
contributions made by such owner-employee 
as an employee. 

( CERTAIN CUSTODIAL ACCOUNTS.— 

“*(1) TREATMENT AS QUALIFIED TRUST.— 
For purposes of this title, a custodial account 
shall be treated as a qualified trust under 
this section, if— 

„A) such custodial account would, ex- 
cept for the fact that it is not a trust, con- 
stitute a qualified trust under this section; 

„) the custodian is a bank (as defined 
in subsection (d) ()): 

“*(C) the investment of the funds in such 
account (including all earnings) is to be 
made— 

„%) solely in regulated investment com- 
pany stock with respect to which an em- 
ployee is the beneficial owner, or 

u) solely in annuity, endowment, or 
life insurance contracts issued by an insur- 
ance company; 

„%) the shareholder of record of any 
such stock described in subparagraph (C) (i) 
is the custodian or its nominee; and 

„E) the contracts described in sub- 

paragraph (C) (ii) are held by the custodian 
until distributed under the plan. 
For purposes of this title, in the case of a 
custodial account treated as a qualified trust 
under this section by reason of the preced- 
ing sentence, the custodian of such account 
shall be treated as the trustee thereof. 

) Derrnirion.—For purposes of para- 
graph (1), the term “regulated investment 
company” means a domestic corporation 
which— 

(A) is a regulated investment company 
within the meaning of section 851(a), and 

„) issues only redeemable stock. 

(g ANNUITY DEFINED.—For purposes of 
this section and sections 402, 403, and 404, 
the term “annuity” includes a face-amount 
certificate, as defined in section 2(a) (15) 
of the Investment Company Act of 1940 (15 
U.S.C., sec. 80a-2); but does not include any 
contract or certificate issued after December 
31, 1962, which is transferable, if any person 
other than the trustee of a trust described 
in section 401(a) which is exempt from tax 
under section 501(a) is the owner of such 
contract or certificate.’ 


“Sec. 3. DEDUCTIBILITY OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PLANS. 


(a) INCLUSION OF SELF-EMPLOYED INDI- 
vipuALs.—Section 404(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the de- 
ductibility of contributions to pension, an- 
nuity, profit-sharing, or stock bonus plans 
or plans of deferred compensation) is amend- 
ed— 

“(1) by striking out in paragraph (2) ‘and 
(6),’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(6), (7), 
and (8), and, if applicable, the requirements 
of section 401(a) (9) and (10) and of sec- 
tion 401(d) (other than paragraph (1)),’; 
and 

“(2) by adding after paragraph (7) the 
following new paragraphs: 

“*(8) SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS.—In the 
case of a plan included in paragraph (1), (2), 
or (3) which provides contributions or bene- 
fits for employees some or all of whom are 
employees within the meaning of section 
401(c)(1), for purposes of this section— 

“*(A) the term “employee” includes an in- 
dividual who is an employee within the 
meaning of section 401(c)(1), and the em- 
ployer of such individual is the person treat- 
ed as his employer under section 401(c) (4); 

„) the term “earned income” has the 
meaning assigned to it by section 401(c) (2); 

“"(C) the contributions to such plan on 
behalf of an individual who is an employee 
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within the meaning of section 401 (c) (1) 
shall be considered to satisfy the conditions 
of section 162 or 212 to the extent that such 
contributions do not exceed the earned in- 
come of such individual derived from the 
trade or business with respect to which such 
plan is established, and to the extent 
that such contributions are not allocable 
(determined in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate) 
to the purchase of life, accident, health, or 
other insurance; and ¿ 

“(D) any reference to compensation 
shall, in the case of-an individual who is an 
employee within the meaning of section 
401(c) (1), be considered to be a reference to 
the earned income of such individual derived 
from the trade or business with respect to 
which the plan is established. 

“*(9) PLANS BENEFITING SELF-EMPLOYED 
INDIVIDUALS.—In the case of a plan included 
in paragraph (1), (2), or (3) which provides 
contributions or benefits for employees some 
or all of whom are employees within the 
meaning of section 401 (c) (1)— 

„A) the limitations provided by para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), amd (7) on the 
amounts deductible for any taxable year 
shall be computed, with respect to contri- 
butions on behalf of employees (other than 
employees within the meaning of section 
401(c)(1)), as if such employees were the 
only employees for whom contributions and 
benefits are provided under the plan; 

„) the limitations provided by para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (7) on the amounts 
deductible for any taxable year shall be com- 
puted, with respect to contributions on be- 
half of employees within the meaning of 
section 401 (e) (1)— 

“*(1) as if such employees were the only 
employees for whom contributions and ben- 
efits are provided under the plan, and 

„u) without regard to paragraph (1)(D), 
the second and third sentences of paragraph 
(3), and the second sentence of paragraph 
(7); and 

„) the amounts deductible under para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (7), with respect 
to contributions on behalf of any employee 
within the meaning of section 401(c)(1), 
shall not exceed the applicable limitation 
provided in subsection (e). 

“*(10) SPECIAL LIMITATION ON AMOUNT AL- 
LOWED AS DEDUCTION FOR SELF-EMPLOYED INDI- 
vinvaLs.— Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, the amount allowable 
as a deduction under paragraphs (1), (2), 
(3), and (7) in any taxable year with respect 
to contributions made on behalf of an indi- 
vidual who is an employee within the mean- 
ing of section 401(c)(1) shall be an amount 
equal to one-half of the contributions made 
on behalf of such individual in such taxable 
year which are deductible under such para- 
graphs (determined with the application of 
paragraph (9) and of subsection (e) but 
without regard to this paragraph). For pur- 
poses of section 401, the amount which may 
be deducted, or the amount deductible, un- 
der this section with respect to contribu- 
tions made on behalf of such individual shall 
be determined without regard to the 
preceding sentence.“ 

“(b) LIMITATIONS ON DEDUCTIBLE CONTRI- 
BUTIONS ON BEHALF OF SELF-EMPLOYED INDI- 
VIDUALS.—Section 404 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to the deductibility 
of contributions to pension, annuity, profit- 
sharing, or stock bonus plans or plans of de- 
ferred compensation) is amended by adding 
after subsection (d) the following new sub- 
sections: 

e) SPECIAL LIMITATIONS For SELF-EM- 
PLOYED INDIVIDUALS. — 

“*(1) IN GENERAL,—In the case of a plan 
included in subsection (a) (1), (2), or (3), 
which provides contributions or benefits for 
employees some or all of whom are employees 
within the meaning of section 401(c) (1), the 
amounts deductible under subsection (a) 
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(determined without regard to paragraph 
(10) thereof) in any taxable year with re- 
spect to contributions on behalf of any em- 
ployee within the of section 401 
(c)(1) shall, subject to the provisions of 
paragraph (2), not exceed $2,500, or 10 per- 
cent of the earned income derived by such 
employee from the trade or business with re- 
spect to which the plan is established, which- 
ever is the lesser. 

“*(2) CONTRIBUTIONS MADE UNDER MORE 
THAN ONE PLAN.— 

“*(A) OVERALL LIMITATION.—In any tax- 
able year in which amounts are deductible 
with respect to contributions under two or 
more plans on behalf of an individual who 
is an employee within the meaning of sec- 
tion 401(c)(1) with respect to such plans, 
the aggregate amount deductible for such 
taxable year under all such plans with respect 
to contributions on behalf of such employee 
(determined without regard to subsection 
(a) (10)) shall not exceed $2,500, or 10 per- 
cent of the earned income derived by such 
employee from the trades or businesses with 
respect to which the plans are established, 
whichever is the lesser. 

“*(B) ALLOCATION OF AMOUNTS DEDUCTI- 
BLE.—In any case in which the amounts de- 
ductible under subsection (a) (with the 
application of the limitations of this sub- 
section) with respect to contributions made 
on behalf of an employee within the mean- 
ing of section 401(c)(1) under two or more 
plans are, by reason of subparagraph (A), 
less than the amounts deductible under 
such subsection determined without regard 
to such subparagraph, the amount deducti- 
ble under subsection (a) (determined with- 
out regard to paragraph (10) thereof) with 
respect to such contributions under each 
such plan shall be determined in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate. 

63) CONTRIBUTIONS ALLOCABLE TO INSUR- 
ANCE PROTECTION,—For purposes of this sub- 
section, contributions which are allocable 
(determined under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate) to the purchase 
of life, accident, health, or other insurance 
shall not be taken into account. 

„ff) CERTAIN LOAN REPAYMENTS CON- 
SIDERED AS CONTRIBUTIONS.—For purposes of 
this section, any amount paid, directly or 
indirectly, by an owner-employee (within the 
meaning of section 401(c) (3)) in repayment 
of any loan which under section 72(m) (4) 
(B) was treated as an amount received under 
a contract purchased by a trust described in 
section 401(a) which is exempt from tax 
under section 501(a) or purchased as a part 
of a plan described in section 403(a) shall 
be. treated as a contribution to which this 
section applies on behalf of such owner- 
employee to such trust or to or under such 
plan.’ 

“Sec. 4. TAXABILITY or DISTRIBUTIONS. 

(a) EMPLOYEES’ ANNUITIES.—Section 72 
(d) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to employees“ annuities) is 
amended to read as follows: 

%,) SPECIAL RULES FOR APPLICATION OF 
PARAGRAPH (1).—For purposes of paragraph 
(E) 

(A) if the employee died before any 
amount was received as an annuity under 
the contract, the words “receivable by the 
employee” shall be read as “receivable by a 
beneficiary of the employee”; and 

„B) any contribution made with respect 
to the contract while the employee is an em- 
ployee within the meaning of section 401 
(c)(1) which is not allowed as a deduction 
under section 404 shall be treated as con- 
sideration for the contract contributed by 
the employee.’ 

“(b) Specran RULES RELATING TO SELF- 
EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS AND OwnerR-EM- 
PLOYEES.—Section 72 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to annuities, etc.) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (m) 
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as subsection (o) and by inserting after sub- 
section (1) the following new subsections: 

m) SPECIAL RULES APPLICABLE TO EM- 
PLOYEE ANNUITIES AND DISTRIBUTIONS UNDER 
EMPLOYEE PLANS.— 

“*(1) CERTAIN AMOUNTS RECEIVED BEFORE 
ANNUITY STARTING DATE.—Any amounts re- 
ceived under an annuity, endowment, or life 
insurance contract before the annuity start- 
ing date which are not received as an an- 
nuity (within the meaning of subsection (e) 
(2)) shall be included in the recipient's gross 
income for the taxable year in which received 
to the extent that— 

“*(A) such amounts, plus all amounts 
theretofore received under the contract and 
includible in gross income under this para- 
graph, do not exceed 

“*(B) the aggregate premiums or other 
consideration paid for the contract while the 
employee was an owner-employee which were 
allowed as deductions under section 404 for 
the taxable year and all prior taxable years. 


Any such amounts so received which are not 
includible in gross income under this para- 
graph shall be subject to the provisions of 
subsection (e). 

6%) COMPUTATION OF CONSIDERATION PAID 
BY THE EMPLOYEE.—In computing— 

A) the aggregate amount of premiums 
or other consideration paid for the contract 
for purposes of subsection (c)(1)(A) (relat- 
ing to the investment in the contract), 

„B) the consideration for the contract 
contributed by the employee for purposes 
of subsection (d) (1) (relating to employee's 
contributions recoverable in 3 years), and 

““(C) the aggregate premiums or other 
consideration paid for purposes of subsection 
(e)(1)(B) (relating to certain amounts not 
received as an annuity), 


any amount allowed as a deduction with re- 
spect to the contract under section 404 which 
was paid while the employee was an em- 
ployee within the meaning of section 401(c) 
(1) shall be treated as consideration con- 
tributed by the employer, and there shall not 
be taken into account any portion of the 
premiums or other consideration for the con- 
tract paid while the employee was an owner- 
employee which is properly allocable (as de- 
termined under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate) to the cost of life, 
accident, health, or other insurance, 

3) LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS— 

““(A) This paragraph shall apply to any 
life insurance contract— 

“*(i) purchased as a part of a plan de- 
scribed in section 403(a), or 

„) purchased by a trust described in 
section 401(a) which is exempt from tax 
under section 501(a) if the proceeds of such 
contract are payable directly or indirectly to 
a participant in such trust or to a beneficiary 
of such participant. 

„B) Any contribution to a plan described 
in subparagraph (A) (i) or a trust described 
in subparagraph (A) (ii) which is allowed as 
a deduction under section 404, and any in- 
come of a trust described in subparagraph 
(A) (ii), which is determined in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate to have been applied to pur- 
chase the life insurance protection under a 
contract described in subparagraph (A), is 
includible in the gross income of the par- 
ticipant for the taxable year when so ap- 
plied. 

„C) In the case of the death of an indi- 
vidual insured under a contract described 
in subparagraph (A), an amount equal to 
the cash surrender value of the contract im- 
mediately before the death of the insured 
shall be treated as a payment under such 
plan or a distribution by such trust, and 
the excess of the amount payable by reason 
of the death of the insured over such cash 
surrender value shall not be includible in 
gross income under this section and shall be 
treated as provided in section 101. 
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“*(4) AMOUNTS CONSTRUCTIVELY RECEIVED.— 

“*(A) ASSIGNMENTS OR PLEDGES.—If during 
any taxable year an owner-employee assigns 
(or agrees to assign) or pledges (or agrees 
to pledge) any portion of his interest in a 
trust described in section 401(a) which is 
exempt from tax under section 501(a) or 
any portion of the value of a contract pur- 
chased as part of a plan described in section 
403(a), such portion shall be treated as 
having been received by such owner- 
employee as a distribution from such trust 
or as an amount received under the contract. 

“*(B) Loans on Conrracrs—If during 
any taxable year, an owner-employee re- 
ceives, directly or indirectly, any amount 
from any insurance company as a loan under 
a contract purchased by a trust described in 
section 401(a) which is exempt from tax 
under section 501(a) or purchased as part 
of a plan described in section 403(a), and 
issued by such insurance company, such 
amount shall be treated as an amount re- 
ceived under the contract. 

“*(5) PENALTIES APPLICABLE TO CERTAIN 
AMOUNTS RECEIVED BY OWNER-EMPLOYEES.— 

“*(A) This paragraph shall apply— 

“*(1) to amounts (other than any amount 
received by an individual in his capacity as 
a policyholder of an annuity, endowment, or 
life insurance contract which is in the na- 
ture of a dividend or similar distribution) 
which are received from a qualified trust 
described in section 401(a) or under a plan 
described in section 403(a) and which are 
received by an individual, who is, or has been, 
an owner-employee, before such individual 
attains the age of 5914 years, for any reason 
other than the individual’s becoming disabled 
(within the meaning of section 213(g)(3)), 
but only to the extent that such amounts are 
attributable to contributions paid on behalf 
of such individual (whether or not paid by 
him) while he was an owner-employee, 

“*(ii) to amounts which are received from 
a qualified trust described in section 401(a) 
or under a plan described in section 403(a) 
at any time by an individual who is, or has 
been, an owner-employee, or by the successor 
of such individual, but only to the extent 
that such amounts are determined, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, to exceed the benefits provided for 
such individual under the plan formula, and 

(11) to amounts which are received, by 
an individual who is, or has been, an owner- 
employee, by reason of the distribution un- 
der the provisions of section 401(e) (2) (E) 
of his entire interest in all qualified trusts 
described in section 401(a) and in all plans 
described in section 403(a). 

“*(B) (i) If the aggregate of the amounts 
to which this paragraph applies received by 
any person in his taxable year equals or ex- 
ceeds $2,500, the increase in his tax for the 
taxable year in which such amounts are re- 
ceived and attributable to such amounts 
shall not be less than 110 percent of the 
aggregate increase in taxes, for the taxable 
year and the 4 immediately preceding taxable 
years, which would have resulted if such 
amounts had been included in such person's 
gross income ratably over such taxable years, 

“‘(ii) If deductions have been allowed 
under section 404 for contributions paid on 
behalf of the individual while he is an 
owner-employee for a number of prior tax- 
able years less than 4, clause (i) shall be 
applied by taking into account a number of 
taxable years immediately preceding the tax- 
able year in which the amount was so re- 
ceived equal to such lesser number. 

“*(C) If subparagraph (B) does not apply 
to a person for the taxable year, the increase 
in tax of such person for the taxable year 
attributable to the amounts to which this 
paragraph applies shall be 110 percent of 
such increase (computed without regard to 
this subparagraph). 

%) Subparagraph (A) (il) of this para- 
graph shall not apply to any amount to 
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which section 402 (a) (2) or 403(a)(2) ap- 
plies. 

„E) For special rules for computation of 
taxable income for taxable years to which 
this paragraph applies, see subsection 
(n) (3). 

“*(6) OWNER-EMPLOYEE DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term “owner- 
employee” has the meaning assigned to it by 
section 401(c) (3). 

„n) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN DISTRIBU- 
TIONS WITH RESPECT TO CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
BELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS.— 

“*(1) APPLICATION OF SUBSECTION.— 

“*(A) DISTRIBUTIONS BY EMPLOYEES’ 
TRUST.—Subject to the provisions of subpara- 
graph (C), this subsection shall apply to 
amounts distributed to a distributee, in the 
case of an employees’ trust described in sec- 
tion 401(a) which is exempt from tax un- 
der section 501(a), if the total distributions 
payable to the distributee with respect to an 
employee are paid to the distributee within 
one taxable year of the distributee— 

6 J) on account of the employee's death. 

„) after the employee has attained the 
age of 5914 years, or 

“*(iil) after the employee has become dis- 

abled (within the meaning of section 213(g) 
(3)). 
„(B) ANNUITY PLANS.—Subject to the 
provisions of subparagraph (C), this subsec- 
tion shall apply to amounts paid to a payee, 
in the case of an annuity plan described in 
section 403(a), if the total amounts payable 
to the payee with respect to an employee are 
paid to the payee within one taxable year of 
the payee— 

“*(1) on account of the employee death. 

“*(ii) after the employee has attained 
the age of 5914 years, or 

“*(iil) after the employee has become dis- 
abled (within the meaning of section 213 
(g) (3)). 

“*(C) LIMITATIONS AND EXCEPTIONS.—This 
subsection shall apply— 

“*(i) only with respect to so much of any 
distribution or payment to which (without 
regard to this subparagraph) subparagraph 
(A) or (B) applies as is attributable to con- 
tributions made on behalf of an employee 
while he was an employee within the mean- 
ing of section 401(c) (1), and 

“*(il) if the recipient is the employee on 
whose behalf such contributions were made, 
only if contributions which were allowed 
as a deduction under section 404 have been 
made on behalf of such employee while he 
was an employee within the meaning of sec- 
tion 401(c)(1) for 5 or more taxable years 
prior to the taxable year in which the total 
distributions payable or total amounts pay- 
able, as the case may be, are paid. 


This subsection shall not apply to amounts 
described in clauses (il) and (ili) of sub- 
paragraph (A) of subsection (m) (5) (but, in 
the case of amounts described in clause (ii) 
of such subparagraph, only to the extent that 
subsection (m) (5) applies to such amounts). 

“*(2) LIMITATION or Tax.—In any case to 
which this subsection applies, the tax attrib- 
utable to the amounts to which this sub- 
section applies for the taxable year in which 
such amounts are received shall not exceed 
whichever of the following is the greater: 

“‘(A) 5 times the increase in tax which 
would result from the inclusion in gross 
income of the recipient of 20 percent of 
so much of the amount so received as is 
includible in gross income, or 

„(B) 5 times the increase in tax which 
would result if the taxable income of the 
recipient for such taxable year equaled 20 
percent of the amount of the taxable income 
of the recipient for such taxable year deter- 
mined under paragraph (3) (A). 

““(3) DETERMINATION OP ‘TAXABLE IN- 
comE.—Notwithstanding section 63 (relating 
to definition of taxable income), for purposes 
only of computing the tax under this chapter 
attributable to amounts to which this sub- 
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section or subsection (m)(5) applies and 
which are includible in gross income— 

„A) the taxable income of the recipient 
for the taxable year of receipt shall be treated 
as being not less than the amount by which 
(i) the aggregate of such amounts so in- 
cludible in gross income exceeds (ii) the 
amount of the deductions allowed for such 
taxable year under section 151 (relating to 
deductions for personal exemptions); and 

“*(B) in making ratable inclusion com- 

putations under paragraph (5)(B) of sub- 
section (m), the taxable income of the 
recipient for each taxable year involved in 
such ratable inclusion shall be treated as 
being not less than the amount required 
by such paragraph (5)(B) to be treated as 
includible in gross income for such taxable 
year. 
In any case in which the preceding sentence 
results in an increase in taxable income for 
any taxable year, the resulting increase in 
the taxes imposed by section 1 or 3 for such 
taxable year shall not be reduced by any 
credit under part IV of subchapter A (other 
than section 31 thereof) which, but for this 
sentence, would be allowable.’ 

“(c) CAPITAL GAINS TREATMENT OF CER- 
TAIN EMPLOYEES’ Trust DIsTRIBUTIONS.— 
Section 402(a)(2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to capital gains treat- 
ment for certain distributions) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence; This paragraph shall not ap- 
ply to distributions paid to any distributee 
to the extent such distributions are attrib- 
utable to contributions made on behalf of 
the employee while he was an employee 
within the meaning of section 401(c)(1).’ 

d) CAPITAL GAINS TREATMENT OF CER- 
TAIN EMPLOYEES’ ANNUITY PAYMENTS.— 
Section 403(a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to taxability of a beneficiary 
under a qualified annuity plan) is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out in paragraph (2) (A) 
(i) ‘which meets the requirements of sec- 
tion 401(a) (3), (4), (5), and (6)’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘described in para- 
graph (1)’; 

“(2) by adding at the end of paragraph 
(2)(A) the following new sentence: ‘This 
subparagraph shall not apply to amounts 
paid to any payee to the extent such amounts 
are attributable to contributions made on 
behalf of the employee while he was an 
employee within the meaning of section 401 
(c) (1).’; and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(3) SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS: —For 
purposes of this subsection, the term “em- 
ployee” includes an individual who is an 
employee within the meaning of section 401 
(o) (1), and the employer of such individual 
is the person treated as his employer under 
section 401(c) (4).’ 

“Sec. 5. PLANS FOR PURCHASE OF 
STATES BONDS. 

“(a) QUALIFIED BOND PURCHASE PLANS.— 
Part I of subchapter D of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
deferred compensation, etc.) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“ ‘Sec, 405. QUALIFIED BOND PURCHASE PLANS, 

(a) REQUIREMENTS FOR QUALIFICATION.— 
A plan of an employer for the purchase for 
and distribution to his employees or their 
beneficiaries of United States bonds de- 
scribed in subsection (b) shall constitute a 
qualified bond purchase plan under this sec- 
tion if— 

“*(1) the plan meets the requirements of 
section 401(a) (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), and 
(8) and, if applicable, the requirements of 
section 401(a) (9) and (10) and of section 
401(d) (other than paragraphs (1), (5) (B). 
and (8)); and 
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“*(2) contributions under the plan are 
used solely to purchase for employees or their 
beneficiaries United States bonds described 
in subsection (b). 

“*(b) BONDS TO WHICH APPLICABLE.— 

“*(1) CHARACTERISTICS OF BONDS.—This 
section shall apply only to a bond issued un- 
der the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, which by its terms, or by regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary under such 
Act— 

“*(A) provides for payment of interest, or 
investment yield, only upon redemption; 

“*(B) may be purchased only in the name 
of an individual; 

(0) ceases to bear interest, or provide 
investment yield, not later than 5 years after 
the death of the individual in whose name 
it is purchased; 

% D) may be redeemed before the death 
of the individual in whose name it is pur- 
chased only if such individual— 

“*(i) has attained the age of 5914 years, 
or 

) has become disabled (within the 
meaning of section 213 (8) (3)); and 

„E) is nontransferable. 

“*(2) MUST BE PURCHASED IN NAME OF EM- 
PLOYEE.—This section shall apply to a bond 
described in paragraph (1) only if it is 
purchased in the name of the employee. 

„% DEDUCTION FOR CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
Bonp PurcHase Ptans.—Contributions paid 
by an employer to or under a qualified bond 
purchase plan shall be allowed as a deduc- 
tion in an amount determined under section 
404 in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if such contributions were made 
to a trust described in section 401(a) which 
is exempt from tax under section 501(a). 

„d) TAXABILITY OF BENEFICIARY OF QUALI- 
FIED BOND PURCHASE PLAN.— 

“*(1) GROSS INCOME NOT TO INCLUDE BONDS 
AT TIME OF DISTRIBUTION.,—For purposes of 
this chapter, in the case of a distributee of 
a bond described in subsection (b) under a 
qualified bond purchase plan, or from a trust 
described in section 401(a) which is exempt 
from tax under section 501(a), gross income 
does not include any amount attributable to 
the receipt of such bond. Upon redemption 
of such bond, the proceeds shall be sub- 
ject to taxation under this chapter, but the 
provisions of section 72 (relating to annui- 
ties, etc.) and section 1232 (relating to bonds 
and other evidences of indebtedness) shall 
not apply. 

“*(2) Basits.—The basis of any bond re- 
ceived by a distributee under a qualified 
bond purchase plan— 

“*(A) if such bond is distributed to an 
employee, or with respect to an employee, 
who at the time of purchase of the bond, 
Was an employee other than an employee 
within the meaning of section 401 (c) (1), 
shall be the amount of the contributions 
by the employee which were used to pur- 
chase the bond, and 

„) if such bond is distributed to an 
employee, or with respect to an employee, 
who, at the time of purchase of the bond, 
was an employee within the meaning of 
section 401(c)(1), shall be the amount of 
the contributions used to purchase the bond 
which were made on behalf of such employee 
and were not allowed as a deduction under 
subsection (c). 

The basis of any bond described in sub- 
section (b) received by a distributee from a 
trust described in section 401(a) which is 

from tax under section 501(a) shall 
be determined under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“*(e) CAPITAL GAINS TREATMENT Not To 
APPLY TO BONDS DISTRIBUTED BY Trusts.— 
Section 402(a)(2) shall not apply to any 
bond described in subsection (b) distributed 
to any distributee and, for purposes of ap- 
plying such section, any such bond distrib- 
uted to any distributee and any such bond 
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to the credit of any employee shall not be 
taken into account. 

) EMPLOYEE DeFINeD.—For purposes of 
this section, the term “employee” includes 
an individual who is an employee within the 
meaning of section 401(c)(1), and the em- 
ployer of such individual shall be the person 
treated as his employer under section 
401(c) (4). 

„g) PROOF or Purcuase.—At the time 
of purchase of any bond to which this sec- 
tion applies, proof of such purchase shall be 
furnished in such form as will enable the 
purchaser, and the employee in whose name 
such bond is purchased, to comply with the 
provisions of this section. 

“*(h) RecuLaTions.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section.’ 

“(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such part is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 


“ ‘Sec. 405. Qualified bond purchase plans.” 
“Sec. 6. PROHIBITED TRANSACTIONS. 


“Section 503 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to prohibited transactions) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

J) Trusts BENEFITING CERTAIN OWNER- 
EMPLOYEES.— 

“*(1) PROHIBITED TRANSACTIONS.—In the 
case of a trust described in section 401(a) 
which is part of a plan providing contribu- 
tions or benefits for employees some or all 
of whom are owner-employees (as defined in 
section 401(c)(3)) who control (within the 
meaning of section 401(d)(9)(B)) the trade 
or business with respect to which the plan 
is established, the term “prohibited trans- 
action” also means any transaction in which 
such trust, directly or indirectly— 

„() lends any part of the corpus or in- 
come of the trust to; 

„B) pays any compensation for personal 
services rendered to the trust to; 

““(C) makes any part of its services avail- 
able on a preferential basis to; or 

D) acquires for the trust any property 
from, or sells any property to; 
any person described in subsection (c) or 
to any such owner-employee, a member of 
the family (as defined in section 267(c) (4) ) 
of any such owner-employee, or a corpora- 
tion controlled by any such owner-employee 
through the ownership, directly or indi- 
rectly, of 50 percent or more of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote or 50 percent or more of the 
total value of shares of all classes of stock of 
the corporation, 

“*(2) SPECIAL RULE FOR LOANS.—For pur- 
poses of the application of paragraph (1) (A), 
the following rules shall apply with respect 
to a loan made before the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection which would be a 
prohibited transaction if made in a taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 1962: 

(A) If any part of the loan is repayable 
prior to December 31, 1965, the renewal of 
such part of the loan for a period not ex- 
tending beyond December 31, 1965, on the 
same terms, shall not be considered a pro- 
hibited transaction. 

%) If the loan is repayable on demand, 
the continuation of the loan beyond Decem- 
ber 31, 1965, shall be considered a pro- 
hibited transaction.’ 


“Sec. 7. OTHER SPECIAL RULES, TECHNICAL 
CHANGES, AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

„(a) RETIREMENT INCOME CrepIT.—Section 

87(c)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 

1954 (relating to definition of retirement 

income) is amended— 

(1) py sirang out subparagraph (A) and 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“*(A) pensions and annuities (including, 

in the case of any individual who is, or has 
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been, an employee within the meaning of 
section 401(c)(1), distributions by a trust 
described in section 401(a) which is exempt 
from tax under section 501(a) ),’; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
subparagraph (C), by striking out ‘or’ at 
the end of subparagraph (D) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘and’, and by adding after 
subparagraph (D) the following new sub- 
Paragraph: 

(E) bonds described in section 405(b) 
(1) which are received under a qualified 
bond purchase plan described in section 
405(a) or in a distribution from a trust de- 
scribed in section 401(a) which is exempt 
from tax under section 501(a), or’. 

“(b) Apsustep Gross Income.—Section 62 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to the definition of adjusted gross in- 
come) is amended by inserting after para- 
graph (6) the following new paragraph: 

„%% PENSION, PROFIT-SHARING, ANNUITY, 
AND BOND PURCHASE PLANS OF SELF-EMPLOYED 
INDIvIpUALS.—In the case of an individual 
who is an employee within the meaning of 
section 401(c) (1), the deductions allowed by 
section 404 and section 405(c) to the extent 
attributable to contributions made on be- 
half of such individual.’ 

“(c) DeatH BEeNnerirs.—Section 101(b) of 
the Internal Reyenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to employees’ death benefits) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out clause (ii) of para- 
graph (2)(B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“*(ii) under an annuity contract under a 
plan described in section 403(a), or’; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(3) SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUAL NOT CON- 
SIDERED AN EMPLOYEE.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term “employee” does not 
include an individual who is an employee 
within the meaning of section 401(c)(1) (re- 
lating to self-employed individuals) .’ 

“(d) AMOUNTS RECEIVED THROUGH ACCI- 
DENT OR HEALTH INSURANCE.—Section 104(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to compensation for injuries or sick- 
ness) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: 

For purposes of paragraph (3), in the 
case of an individual who is, or has been, 
an employee within the meaning of section 
401(c)(1) (relating to self-employed indi- 
viduals), contributions made on behalf of 
such individual while he was such an em- 
ployee to a trust described in section 401(a) 
which is exempt from tax under section 
501(a), or under a plan described in section 
403(a), shall, to the extent allowed as de- 
ductions under section 404, be treated as 
contributions by the employer which were 
not includible in the gross income of the 
employee.“ 

„(e) AMOUNTS RECEIVED UNDER ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH PLANS.—Section 105 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
amounts received under accident and health 
plans) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(g) SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUAL Nor CON- 
SIDERED AN EMPLOYEE.—For p of this 
section, the term “employee’’ does not in- 
clude an individual who is an employee with- 
in the meaning of section 401(c)(1) (re- 
lating to self-employed individuals). 

(1) NET OPERATING Loss Depuction.—Sec- 
tion 172(d) (4) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to nonbusiness deductions 
of taxpayers other than corporations) is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
subparagraph (B); 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (C) and inserting ; and’; 
and 


“(3) by adding after subparagraph (C) the 
following new subparagraph: 

% D) any deduction allowed under sec- 
tion 404 or section 405(c) to the extent 
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attributable to contributions which are made 
on behalf of an individual who is an em- 
ployee within the meaning of section 401(c) 
(1) shall not be treated as attributable to 
the trade or business of such individual.’ 

“(g) CERTAIN LIFE INSURANCE RESERVES.— 
Section 805(d)(1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to pension plan re- 
serves) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out in subparagraph (B) 
‘mee the requirements of section 401(a) 
(3), (4), (5), and (6) or’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘described in section 403(a), or 
plans meeting’; and 

“(2) by striking out in subparagraph (C) 
‘and (6) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(6), 
(7), and (8)’. 

“(h) UNINCORPORATED BUSINESSES ELECT- 
ING To Be TAXED as CorporaTions,—Section 
1861(d) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to unincorporated business 
enterprises electing to be taxed as domestic 
corporations) is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
‘other than an employee within the meaning 
of section 401(c)(1) (relating to self- 
employed individuals), or for purposes of 
section 405 (relating to qualified bond pur- 
chase plans) other than an employee de- 
scribed in section 405(f)’. 

() ESTATE TAX EXEMPTION OF EMPLOYEES’ 
ANNvITIEeEs.—Section 2039 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to exemption 
from the gross estate of annuities under cer- 
tain trusts and plans) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out in subsection (c) (2) 
‘met the requirements of section 401(a) (3), 
: (5), and (6) and inserting was a plan 

described in section 403 (a); and 

“(2) by adding at the end of subsection 
(c) the following new sentence: ‘For pur- 
poses of this subsection, contributions or 
payments on behalf of the decedent while he 
Was an employee within the meaning of sec- 
tion 401(c)(1) made under a trust or plan 
described in paragraph (1) or (2) shall be 
considered to be contributions or payments 
made by the decedent.’ 

“(j) GIFT Tax EXEMPTION OF EMPLOYEES’ 
AnNuvITIEs—Section 2517 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to exclusion 
from gift tax in case of certain annuities 
under qualified plans) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out in subsection (a) (2) 
met the requirements of section 401 (a) (3), 
(4), (5), and (6)* and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘was a plan described in section 403(a)’; 
and 

“(2) by adding at the end of subsection 
(b) the following new sentence: ‘For pur- 
poses of this subsection, payments or con- 
tributions on behalf of an individual while 
he was an employee within the meaning of 
section 401(c)(1) made under a trust or 
plan described in subsection (a) (1) or (2) 
shall be considered to be payments or con- 
tributions made by the employee.’ 

“(k) FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT Tax AcT.— 
Section 3306 (b) (5) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to definition of wages) 
is amended by striking out subparagraph 
(B) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraphs: 

“*(B) under or to an annuity plan which, 
at the time of such payment, is a plan de- 
scribed in section 403(a), or 

„g) under or to a bond purchase plan 
which, at the time of such payment, is a 
qualified bond purchase plan described in 
section 405(a);’. 

“(1) WITHHOLDING or INCOME Tax.—Sec- 
tion 3401(a)(12) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to definition of wages) 
is amended by striking out subparagraph 
(B) and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraphs: 

“*(B) under or to an annuity plan which, 
at the time of such payment, is a plan de- 
scribed in section 403(a); or 
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“*(C) under or to a bond purchase plan 
which, at the time of such payment, is a 
qualified bond purchase plan described in 
section 405(a).’ 

„m) INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Subpart B of part III 
of subchapter A of chapter 61 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to infor- 
mation concerning transactions with other 
persons) is amended by adding after section 
6046 the following new section: 


“ ‘SEC. 6047. INFORMATION RELATING TO CER- 

TAIN TRUSTS AND ANNUITY 
AND BOND PURCHASE PLANS. 

(a) TRUSTEES AND INSURANCE COMPA- 
NIes.—The trustee of a trust described in 
section 401(a) which is exempt from tax 
under section 501 (a) to which contributions 
have been paid under a plan on behalf of 
any owner-employee (as defined in section 
401 (e) (3), and each insurance company or 
other person which is the issuer of a con- 
tract purchased by such a trust, or pur- 
chased under a plan described in section 
403(a), contributions for which have been 
paid on behalf of any owner-employee, shall 
file such returns (in such form and at such 
times), keep such records, make such iden- 
tification of contracts and funds (and ac- 
counts within such funds), and supply such 
information, as the Secretary or his delegate 
shall by forms or regulations prescribe. 

“*(b) Owner-EMPLOYEES.—Every individ- 
ual on whose behalf contributions have been 
paid as an owner-employee (as defined in 
section 401(c) (3) )— 

1) to a trust described in section 401 
(a) which is exempt from tax under section 
501(a), or 

“*(2) to an insurance company or other 
person under a plan described in section 
403 (a), 
shall furnish the trustee, insurance com- 
pany, or other person, as the case may be, 
such information at such times and in such 
form and manner as the Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe by forms or regu- 
lations. 

„e) EMPLOYEES UNDER QUALIFIED BOND 
PURCHASE PLans.—Every individual in whose 
name a bond described in section 405(b) (1) 
is purchased by his employer under a quali- 
fied bond purchase plan described in section 
405(a), or by a trust described in section 
401 (a) which is exempt from tax under sec- 
tion 501(a), shall furnish— . 

1) to his employer or to such trust, and 

2) to the Secretary (or to such per- 
son as the Secretary may by regulations 
prescribe), 
such information as the Secretary or his 
delegate shall by forms or regulations pre- 
scribe, 

“*(d) Cross REFERENCE.— 

For criminal penalty for furnishing 
fraudulent information, see section 7207.’ 

“(2) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such subpart B is amended by 
adding after the reference to section 6046 
the following: 

“ ‘Sec. 6047. Information relating to certain 
trusts and annuity and bond 
purchase plans. 

“(3) Penauty.—Section 7207 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
fraudulent returns, statements, or other 
documents) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: ‘Any 
person required pursuant to section 6047 (b) 
or (c) to furnish any information to the 
Secretary or any other person who willfully 
furnishes to the Secretary or such other 
person any information known by him to 
be fraudulent or to be false as to any mate- 
rial matter shall be fined not more than 
$1,000, or imprisoned not more than 1 year, 
or both.’ 
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“Sec. 8. EFFECTIVE DATE 
“The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1961.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
WILBUR D. MILLS, 
HALE Boccs, 
EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
Noam M. MASON, 
JoHN W. BYRNES, 
Howarp H. BAKER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


HARRY FLOOD BYRD, 
ROBERT S. KERR, 
RUSSELL B. LONG, 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
FRANK CARLSON, 
WALLACE F, BENNETT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10) to encourage 
the establishment of voluntary pension plans 
by self-employed individuals submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the text of the bill as passed by the House 
and inserted new text. Under the confer- 
ence agreement, the House recedes from its 
disagreement to the Senate amendment and 
agrees to the same with an amendment which 
inserts new text in the nature of a substi- 
tute. The important differences between the 
bill as passed by the House, the Senate 
amendment, and the conference substitute 
are e below. 

Time of payment of benefits under a quali- 
fied plan: The bill as passed by the House 
provided (in proposed sec. 401(a)(8)) that 
no trust was to constitute a qualified trust 
under section 401 unless the entire interest 
of the employee will be distributed to him 
not later than the taxable year in which he 
attains age 7014 or, in the case of an em- 
ployee other than an owner-employee, a later 
taxable year in which he retires. An alter- 
native method was provided in which the 
distribution must begin not later than the 
taxable year specified in the preceding sen- 
tence and must be completed within a period 
based on the life, or life expectancy, of the 
loyee or of the employee and his spouse. 
e Senate amendment (in proposed sec. 
401 (a) (9)) makes the above rules applicable 
only in the case of a trust providing con- 
tributions or benefits for employees some or 
all of whom are self-employed individuals or 
are owner-employees, including corporate 
owner-employees. The conference substi- 
tute Inserts a new paragraph (9) in section 
401(a) which makes the above rules appli- 
cable in the case of a trust providing con- 
tributions or benefits for employees some or 
all of whom are self-employed individuals. 

The Senate amendment, and the confer- 
ence substitute, contain a provision that 
these new rules will not apply to any distri- 
bution under a designation of a method of 
distribution, where such designation was 
made by the employee before the date of the 
enactment of the bill. 

Coverage requirements where plan bene- 
fits an owner-employee: The bill as passed 
by the House (proposed sec. 401 (a) (10) ) 
provided that those plans providing for cur- 
rent or future contributions for an owner- 
employe who has, or has had, more than 
three employees had to include all employees 
having more than 3 years of service, other 
than part-time or seasonal employees. In 
a case where the owner-employee has less 
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than four employees, the bill as passed by the 
House provided that coverage for such other 
employees was discretionary. 

The Senate amendment and the conference 
substitute provide (see proposed sec. 401(d) 
(3)) that any plan which benefits an own- 
er-employee must provide benefits for all 
employees with 3 or more years of serv- 
ice, other than part-time or seasonal em- 
ployees. 

Self-employment earnings: The bill as 
passed by the House provided that a pro- 
prietor or partner may be covered under a 
qualified retirement plan if he has “self- 
employment earnings,” and that such earn- 
ings are the basis for determining the amount 
of the deduction for contributions for self- 
employed persons. In general, the term 
“self-employment earnings” was defined (in 
proposed sec. 401(c)(3)) to mean net 
earnings from a trade or business of a self- 
employed individual, thus including return 
on capital invested in the trade or business, 
as well as income for personal services. 

Under the Senate amendment and the con- 
ference substitute, coverage under the bill 
depends on “earned income”, and such in- 
come is the basis for computing deductible 
contributions for self-employed individuals. 
This term (see proposed sec, 401(c)(2)) 
means, in general, net earnings from self- 
employment to the extent such earnings 
constitute earned income within the mean- 
ing of section 911(b) of the 1954 code (such 
as professional fees and other compensation 
for personal services). Where personal serv- 
ices and invested capital are material in- 
come-producing factors, the term “earned 
income” means not more than 30 percent 
of the net profits from the business, but, in 
those cases in which the self-employed per- 
son renders full-time personal services, not 
less than the first $2,500 of such net profits. 

Definition of owner-employee: Certain of 
the provisions of the bill are applicable to 
owner-employees or to plans covering owner- 
employees. The bill as passed by the House 
provided (in proposed sec. 401(c)(4)) that 
an owner-employee means a self-employed 
individual who derives self-employment 
earnings from a trade or business carried on 
by him or who is a partner who owns more 
than 10 percent of either the capital interest 
or the profits interest in the partnership. 

The Senate amendment (see proposed sec. 
401 (c) (3)) included in the definition of an 
owner-employee (in addition to proprietors 
and more than 10 percent partners) cor- 
porate employees who own more than 10 
percent of the value or voting power of the 
stock of a corporation. Plans covering these 
corporate employees therefore would have 
become subject to the new requirements for 
qualification of retirement plans covering 
owner-employees and the limitations on the 
amount deductible with respect to contribu- 
tions made on behalf of owner-employees. 
The definition of owner-employee in the 
conference substitute (see proposed sec. 401 
(c)(3)) does not include the corporate em- 
ployees described in the preceding sentences. 

Constructive ownership rules: The Senate 
amendment added a new provision to the 
bill (proposed sec. 401(c)(5)) containing 
rules of constructive ownership for purposes 
of section 401 of the 1954 code. In gen- 
eral, an individual would have been treated 
as constructively owning any interest in an 
unincorporated trade or business or in a 
corporation which is owned, directly or in- 
directly, by his spouse, minor children, or 

ancestors. The conference substitute elimi- 
nates these constructive ownership rules. 

Requirement that trustee be a bank: The 
bill as passed by the House provided (in 
proposed sec. 401(d)(1)) that the trustee of 
an exempt employees’ trust under a plan 
providing contributions or benefits for 
owner-employees must be a bank or other 
specified financial institution, but that 
another person (who may be the employer) 
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could be given power to control investments 
of the trust fund, 

The Senate amendment and the confer- 
ence substitute (see proposed sec. 22 a) 
retain this provision, but provide tha 
trust which exclusively uses annuity, an 
dowment, or life insurance contracts of a 
life insurance company to fund the benefits 
prescribed by the trust is excepted from the 
requirement that a bank or other specified 
financial institution be the trustee of the 
retirement funds. The Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate is authorized to 
prescribe by regulations the extent to which 
this exception will apply and the information 
which the insurance company must furnish 
regarding trust transactions. 

Consent to be covered: The Senate amend- 
ment and the conference substitute pro- 
vide (in proposed sec, 401(d) (4) (A)) that an 
owner-employee, to be covered by a plan 
established for the trade or business of 
which he is an owner-employee, must con- 
sent to such coverage. 

Vesting: The bill as passed by the House 
(see proposed sec. 401 (d) (3)) required im- 
mediate vesting of the employee’s rights 
under the plan of an owner-employee with 
more than three employees. 

The Senate amendment and the confer- 
ence substitute provide (see proposed sec. 
401(d)(2)(A)) that any plan providing con- 
tributions or benefits for an owner-em- 
ployee must provide for immediate vesting of 
the rights of the other employees covered by 
the plan. 

Integration with social security of quali- 
fied plans covering owner- employees: Under 
present law, a plan is not considered dis- 
criminatory merely because the contribu- 
tions or benefits under the plan are inte- 
grated with retirement benefits under social 
security. The rules relating to the integra- 
tion of qualified plans with social security 
now assume that the employer has paid for 
that portion of the social security benefit of 
his employees which the employees them- 
selves have not paid for. The bill as passed 
by the House provided (see proposed sec. 
401(d)(5)(B)) that integration with social 
security was permitted for plans covering 
owner-employees with more than three em- 
ployees only if contributions for the owner- 
employees did not exceed one-third of the 
total deductible contributions. Further- 
more, the owner-employee was given credit 
only for his actual social security contribu- 
tions on behalf of his other employees. 

The Senate amendment and conference 
substitute retain (see proposed sec. 401(d) 
(6)) the rules of the bill as passed by the 
House, but provide that such rules are ap- 
plicable to all plans which provide contri- 
butions or benefits for any owner-employee 
(whether or not more than three employees 
are covered under the plan). 

Distributions after death: The bill as 
passed by the House provided (see proposed 
sec. 401 (d) (7)) that, after the death of an 
owner-employee, his remaining interest in 
the plan must, in general, either be dis- 
tributed to his beneficiary within 5 years, 
or used within that period to purchase an 
immediate annuity for his beneficiary. 

The Senate amendment and conference 
substitute retain (see proposed sec. 401(d) 
(7)) the provisions of the bill as passed by 
the House, but provide that they shall not 
apply if a distribution has commenced and 
such distribution is for a term certain over 
a period not extending beyond the life ex- 
pectancy of the owner-employee and his 
spouse. 

Two or more businesses; The bill as passed 
by the House provides (see proposed sec. 
401 (d) (9)) that an owner-employee (or a 
group of two or more owner-employees) who 
controls more than one business would be 
required to group together all controlled 
businesses for the purpose of de 
whether the r'`-s relating to the qualifica- 
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tion of the plan would be those which apply 
to owner-employees with three or fewer 
employees or those applicable to owner-em- 
ployees with more than three employees. 

The Senate amendment and conference 
substitute retain (see proposed sec. 401(d) 
(9)) the principle contained in the bill as 
passed by the House. However, the Senate 
amendment and conference substitute pro- 
vide the same requirements for the qualifi- 
cation of all plans covering an owner-em- 
ployee. Thus, for example, under the Senate 
amendment and conference substitute, any 
owner-employee (or any group of two or 
more owner-employees) who controls more 
than one business will be required to group 
together all controlled businesses for the 
purpose of determining whether the coverage 
requirements are met as to all the employees. 

In addition, the Senate amendment and 
the conference substitute provide (see pro- 
posed sec. 401 (d) (10)) that an individual 
who is an owner-employee in a business 
(whether or not he controls the business) 
and is also an owner-employee of another 
business which he controls may not be cov- 
ered under the plan of the first business 
unless he has established a plan for the em- 
ployees of the business which he controls. 
The plan for the business which he controls 
must provide contributions and benefits for 
employees which are at least as favorable as 
the contributions and benefits provided for 
owner-employees under the plan for the first 
business. 

Excess contribution: The bill as passed by 
the House provided (see proposed sec. 401(e) ) 
certain rules where excess contributions are 
made under a qualified plan covering an 
owner-employee. 

In general, the Senate amendment and the 
conference substitute incorporate the provi- 
sions of the bill as passed by the House 
relating to such excess contributions. Thus, 
an excess contribution is defined as an 
amount greater than the permitted deducti- 
ble and nondeductible contributions made 
on behalf of the owner-employee (computed 
without regard to the special limitation 
which allows as a deduction only one-half of 
the deductible amount determined under sec. 
404(e)). However, the Senate amendment 
and the conference substitute provide that, 
in the case of multiple plans, the amount 
of any contribution made by an owner-em- 
ployee, as an employee, under all such plans 
which exceeds $2,500 is an excess contribu- 
tion. The Senate amendment and the con- 
ference substitute also make it clear that 
when an excess contribution must be re- 
turned to the owner-employee on whose be- 
half it was made, the income attributable to 
such excess contribution which is required 
to be returned to the owner-employee is the 
net income so attributable. 

In addition, the Senate amendment and 
the conference substitute provide (see pro- 
posed sec. 401(e)(3)) an exception to the 
definition of an excess contribution under 
which an owner-employee is permitted to 
purchase annuity, life insurance, or endow- 
ment policies on his life from an insurance 
company at level premiums without fear of 
making an excess contribution. Under this 
exception, an owner-employee is permitted, 
in general, to contribute each year toward 
the purchase price of his policy up to an 
amount equal to the amount he would have 
been allowed to contribute on the basis of 
his average earned income for 3 years 
preceding issuance of the last such policy 
under the plan. However, this provision 
does not affect the amount which is allowed 
as a deduction under section 404. Moreover, 
this exception is limited so that under no 
circumstances could the owner-employee ob- 
tain under one or more retirement plans 
level-premium policies requiring annual pay- 
ments of more than $2,500. 

Custodial accounts: The bill as passed by 
the House (see proposed sec. 401(f)) modi- 
fied the provisions of existing law which re- 
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quire a plan described in section 401 to use 
a trust. The bill as passed by the House 
provided that a custodial account could be 
used in lieu of a trust, if its investments are 
made solely in a regulated investment com- 
pany which issues only redeemable stock and 
the custodian of the account was a bank as 
defined in section 581 of the code. 

The Senate amendment and the confer- 
ence substitute retain the provisions of the 
bill as passed by the House, but also permit 
the funds of the custodial account to be in- 
vested solely in annuity, endowment, or life 
insurance policies issued by an insurance 
company. In addition, the Senate amend- 
ment and the conference substitute provide 
that the custodian of such accounts can be 
any of the banking corporations described in 
the new section 401(d)(1) of the code. 

Annuity defined: The bill as passed by the 
House provided (see proposed sec. 401(g) ) 
that the term “annuity” as used in sections 
401-404 of the code included a face amount 
certificate which is nontransferable. 

The Senate amendment and the confer- 
ence substitute retain the provision of the 
bill as passed by the House and, in addition, 
provide that the term “annuity” as used in 
such sections does not include any contract 
or certificate issued after December 31, 1962, 
which is transferable, except where such 
contract or certificate is owned by a trustee 
of a qualified plan. 

Deductible contributions: The bill as 
passed by the House provided (see proposed 
sec. 404(e)) for limitations on the amount 
of deductible contributions which may be 
made by, or for, an owner-employee covered 
by a qualified plan. Under the bill as passed 
by the House, if the owner-employee has, or 
had, more than three employees, he was per- 
mitted to contribute and deduct for him- 
self up to the same proportion of his covered 
income as his contributions for employees 
under the plan bear to their compensation. 
There was no maximum dollar limitation 
on the contributions which could be made 
under a plan or plans. If the owner-em- 
ployee has fewer than four employees, the 
maximum amount deductible each year for 
contributions for the owner-employee was 
10 percent of his self-employment income 
or $2,500, whichever is lesser, regardless of 
the number of plans such owner-employee 
participated in. 

The Senate amendment and the confer- 
ence substitute provide (see proposed sec. 
404(e)) that the 10-percent-$2,500 limita- 
tion is applicable regardless of the num- 
ber of employees, or the number of plans, 
the owner-employee has. Thus, the Senate 
amendment and the conference substitute 
place the same limitation on all owner-em- 
ployees, regardless of whether they have 
more than three employees. In addition, the 
Senate amendment and the conference sub- 
stitute provide that the 10-percent-$2,500 
limitation is applicable to all self-employed 
individuals regardless of their ownership- 
interest. 

The Senate amendment and the confer- 
ence substitute also provide (see proposed 
sec. 404(a)(10)) that the deduction which 
will be allowed to self-employed individuals 
is one-half of the otherwise deductible con- 
tributions which may be made. Thus, if 10 
percent of a self-employed individual's 
earned income from the trade or business 
with respect to which the plan is estab- 
lished is $2,000, then the amount allowed 
as a deduction is one-half of that sum, or 
$1,000, and the other $1,000 is not allowed 
as a deduction. 

The Senate amendment also applied the 
limitations and rules described above to 
contributions made on behalf of owner-em- 
ployees of corporations. The conference 
substitute does not contain any such provi- 
sions, 

Tax treatment of certain lump-sum dis- 
tributions: The bill as passed by the House 
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provided (in proposed sec. 72(n)) special 
averaging rules for the taxing of the portion 
of any lump-sum distribution which is de- 
rived from contributions on behalf of any 
self-employed person. In general, under 
such rules, the tax the self-employed individ- 
ual would pay with respect to such distribu- 
tion is limited to five times the increment 
in tax resulting from including one-fifth of 
the amount distributed in his gross income 
for the year in which the distribution was 
received, 

The Senate amendment retained the provi- 
sions of the bill as passed by the House, but 
applied such provisions to lump-sum dis- 
tributions from all qualified plans (includ- 
ing all existing plans) in place of the capital 
gains treatment provided by present law. 
The conference substitute retains the aver- 
aging provisions of the bill as passed by the 
House, without extending their application 
beyond self-employed individuals. 

Elimination of capital gains treatment: 
The Senate amendment (see sec. 8 of the 
bill as passed by the Senate) repealed the 
provisions of existing law which give capital 
gains treatment to lump-sum distributions 
from qualified employees’ trusts and under 
qualified employees’ plans. The conference 
substitute does not contain these provisions 
of the Senate amendment. 

Limitations on employer contributions for 
employees: The Senate amendment (see pro- 
posed sec. 404(a)(11), as added by sec. 9 
of the bill as passed by the Senate) also 
amended existing law to provide certain 
limitations on the annual and lifetime con- 
tributions made for any employee under a 
qualified plan or plans which may be 
deducted by his employer. The conference 
substitute does not contain any such limita- 
tions. 

Effective date: The bill as passed by the 
House provided that the amendments made 
by the bill applied to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1961. 

The Senate amendment and the confer- 
ence substitute provide that the amendments 
made by the bill shall apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1962. 

WILBUR D. MILLS, 

HALE BoGGs, 

EUGENE J. KEOGH, 

Noan M. Mason, 

JoHN W. BYRNES, 

Howarp H. BAKER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, your House 
conferees reached agreement with the 
conferees of the other body on the bill, 
H.R. 10, the Self-Employed Individuals 
Tax Retirement Act of 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, as passed by the House 
last year, the bill, H.R. 10, provided in 
general that self-employed persons 
would be treated as employees for the 
purpose of permitting them to partici- 
pate in qualified employees’ pension and 
profit-sharing trusts and plans. Under 
this bill, self-employed persons who 
owned less than a 10-percent interest in 
the business would generally be treated 
like any other employees, whereas so- 
called owner-employees, that is, sole 
proprietors or partners having a more 
than 10-percent partnership interest 
would be subject to stricter contribution 
and deduction limitations and plans cov- 
ering such owner-employees would have 
to comply with more rigid qualification 
tests than is true under present law in 
the case of ordinary employees. 

The House bill also provided that 
where an owner-employee had less than 
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four employees he was not required to 
establish a plan benefiting such em- 
ployes as a condition to the establish- 
ment of a plan benefiting himself. 
Owner-employees who had four or more 
employees, however, could not establish a 
plan benefiting themselves unless they 
also provided coverage and benefits for 
all regular, full-time employees who had 
3 or more years of service. 

Under the House bill, the deduction 
allowed for contributions set aside by 
the self-employed was based upon their 
self-employment earnings, that is, their 
earned income from personal services as 
well as a return on the capital that they 
had invested in the business. In the 
case of owner-employees who had less 
than four employees the deduction was 
limited to 10 percent of their self-em- 
ployment earnings or $2,500, whichever 
was the lesser. Owner-employees who 
had more than three employees, how- 
ever, were subject to no dollar limitation 
on the amount of their allowable deduc- 
tion provided the ratio of the contribu- 
tions made on their behalf to their earn- 
ings did not exceed the same ratio as 
applied in the case of any of their em- 
ployees. Self-employed persons who 
were not owner-employees could make 
contributions to a retirement plan and 
deduct any amount that was considered 
to be nondiscriminatory under the qual- 
ification rules applicable to employee 
plans under present law. 

Mr. Speaker, the House bill also pro- 
vided for the immedaite vesting of 
benefits in the case of a plan of an own- 
er-employee who had four or more em- 
ployees. Otherwise, no vesting would 
be required. 

H.R. 10 as passed by the House further 
provided that lump-sum distributions to 
self-employed persons would not be en- 
titled to the capital-gains treatment that 
is applicable to such employee distribu- 
tions under present law but in lieu of 
this treatment, lump-sum distributions 
would be taxed in accordance with a 
special 5-year income averaging rule to 
alleviate the effects of “bunching” of 
income in the year of distribution. In 
addition, as passed by the House, H.R. 
10 provided that certain other special 
tax benefits that are accorded partici- 
pants in qualified employees’ trusts and 
plans, such as the estate and gift tax 
exclusion, would not be available to self- 
employed individuals. Finally, the 
House bill would have been effective with 
respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill that was passed 
by the House was substantially rewrit- 
ten by the other body. Although gen- 
erally the same as the House bill in basic 
concept, the bill passed by the other body 
would have treated self-employed per- 
sons who own less than 10-percent in- 
terest in the business as owner-em- 
ployees and would also have affected 
present law by treating corporate owner- 
managers who own more than a 10-per- 
cent stock interest in their corporation, 
as owner-employees. In addition, the 
bill passed by the other body required 
that all regular employees having 3 or 
more years of service must be covered un- 
der a qualified plan as a condition to the 
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participation in such plan by an owner- 
employee. 

As passed by the other body, the base 
with respect to which the deductions of 
the self-employed would be computed 
was changed from the self-employment 
earnings base provided in the House bill 
to earned income from personal services 
and compensation, in the case of cor- 
porate owner-managers. For this pur- 
pose where capital and personal services 
are material income-producing factors in 
the business, earned income is consid- 
ered to be 30 percent of business income 
or $2,500, whichever is greater. 

The other body’s bill also would have 
limited the amount that self-employed 
persons may set aside to fund their fu- 
ture retirement benefits to 10 percent of 
earnec income or $2,500, whichever was 
the lesser. Under that bill, however, 
these self-employed persons would only 
be permitted to deduct half of the 
amount so set aside so that the maxi- 
mum allowable deduction under the bill 
was $1,250. 

The bill passed by the other body also 
provided that in taxable years beginning 
after 1964, employer contributions on be- 
half of any employee other than a self- 
employed person would not be permit- 
ted to exceed 10 percent of salary or 
$5,000, whichever is lesser, with an over- 
fall lifetime maximum of $250,000 for 
any employee. This deduction limita- 
tion would have affected employees’ 
trusts or plans presently in existence. 

The bill approved by the other body 
would also have required immediate 
vesting of the benefits set aside for all 
covered employees. And the 5-year av- 
eraging rule provided in the House bill 
for lump-sum distributions to self-em- 
ployed persons would, in taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1962, also 
be made applicable to lump-sum distri- 
butions from any qualified employees’ 
trusts or plan, thereby affecting present 
law in this regard. 

Like the House bill, the Senate bill also 
would have denied to self-employed per- 
sons any of the special tax benefits gen- 
erally applicable to employee partici- 
pants in qualified plans and trusts. 
Finally, the provisions of the bill ap- 
proved by the other body would be made 
effective with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1962, ex- 
cept that the limitations on plan contri- 
butions for employees generally would 
take effect in taxable years beginning 
after 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, under the conference 
agreement, the provisions of the bill that 
was approved by the other body would 
be retained with four important 
exceptions. 

In the first place, the provision of the 
other body’s bill which would have 
changed present law by eliminating cap- 
ital-gain treatment for lump-sum dis- 
tributions from qualified employees’ 
trusts or plans effective with respect to 
taxable years beginning after 1962 was 
deleted by the conference action. 

The second amendment made by the 
other body that was deleted under the 
conference action had to do with the 
change that would have been made by 
the other body’s bill in years after 1964 
which would have limited employer con- 
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tributions to 10 percent of salary or 
$5,000, whichever was the lesser, with 
an overall lifetime maximum contribu- 
tion of $250,000 on behalf of any 
employee. 

The conference action also deleted the 
provision of the bill approved by the 
other body which would have treated 
corporate owner-managers as owner- 
employees who would be subjected to the 
application of the limitations contained 
in the basic bill. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, your conferees 
were also successful in eliminating the 
attribution of ownership rules that were 
contained in the other body’s bill, under 
which an individual would be considered 
as constructively owning any interest in 
a business which was owned directly or 
indirectly by his family unit. 

Mr. Speaker, under the conference 
agreement the basic purpose of the 
House-passed bill would be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to digress 
somewhat at this point to commend one 
of my senior colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the gentleman 
from New York, the Honorable EUGENE 
J. Keocu, for the exceedingly able, per- 
sistent, and highly effective manner in 
which he has developed and sustained 
the legislation which is now before the 
House in the final stages of the legisla- 
tive process. He was the initial sponsor 
of the proposition embodied in H.R. 10 
in the 82d Congress, and he has dili- 
gently pursued this project to the point 
of its present posture in the legislative 
process. I know of no more skillful or 
effective advocate than my good friend, 
the gentleman from New York, GENE 
Keocu. His knowledge of the tax laws, 
indeed all the matters within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is both broad and deep. He is 
diligent in attendance and has made 
tremendous contributions to the work 
of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KeocuH] is the author of this legislation, 
and knows more about it, I think, than 
any of his colleagues, I believe it is in- 
deed fitting that I yield to him for the 
initial explanation of what is in the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to join the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in paying tribute and commen- 
dation to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Krochl. During the time I have 
been a Member of this body I know of 
no one who has worked more faithfully, 
diligently, and effectively than the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KrocH] has 
on H.R. 10. Certainly this, a commend- 
able piece of legislation, will reach its 
final stages today. I endorse the legis- 
lation and pay tribute to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEOGH] for his out- 
standing work. I hope in the future 
H.R. 10 will be a forgotten symbol and 
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that this legislation will be known for- 
ever hereafter as the Keogh Act in tribute 
to its author and sponsor. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
tc the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I too want 
to take this occasion to congratulate and 
commend my good friend, the gentleman 
from New York, GENE KEOGH, for his ex- 
ceedingly fine work on this legislation. 
He has demonstrated his usual skill and 
ability in pursuing this bill to a success- 
ful completion. 

Since I have been a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means I have 
had occasion to observe the operation of 
the keen and intelligent mind of the 
gentleman from New York, GENE KEOGH. 
He is possessed of broad and sweeping 
knowledge of the tax laws. I have been 
amazed at his grasp of the most minute 
detail. He is a precise expert in all the 
fields of our jurisdiction. He does his 
homework, and he is attentive to his du- 
ties in representing the interests of his 
people. There is in my judgment no 
more effective advocate in the Congress 
than the gentleman from New York, 
GENE KEOGH. 

I am pleased to join with my friends 
15 extending congratulations to him to- 

ay. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to urge the adoption of the 
conference report on the bill, H.R. 10, 
the self-employed individuals tax re- 
tirement bill or act of 1962. 

As Members of the House are aware, 
the enactment of this bill will, in some 
restricted measure, permit self-employed 
individuals to provide for their own re- 
tirement as well as that of their 
employees. Although the bill as passed 
by the other body, and in large part 
agreed to under the conference agree- 
ment, differs from the bill passed by 
the House last year, in its present form 
it will finally provide some long-delayed 
tax relief and, thereby, result in more 
equitable tax treatment for the self- 
employed segment of our economy. I 
hope the House will adopt this conference 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to make one 
point very clear. As agreed to in con- 
ference, the bill would not affect the tax 
treatment of the participants in any 
existing qualified employees’ pension or 
profit-sharing trust or annuity plan. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I think it is important 
that the membership understands the 
statement of the gentleman from New 
York. This conference report deals 
solely with the subject matter that was 
initially in H.R. 10. It does not include, 
as the other body proposed to include in 
floor amendments such things as 
changes in the tax treatment of lump- 
sum distributions from so-called pension 
and profit-sharing funds established by 
corporations for the benefit of the em- 
ployees of corporations, 
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That is what the gentleman is saying, 
is it not? 

Mr. KEOGH. That is exactly correct. 

I pause here, Mr. Speaker, to express 
again my gratitude to our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts] for his unstinting coopera- 
ation over these long past years and 
without whose cooperation we would not 
be here today with a conference report. 
I must, too, Mr. Speaker, in recognition 
of the assistance that I have received 
from the esteemed leadership on both 
sides of the aisle, from the many Mem- 
bers of the House who have cooperated 
and assisted, pause also to express my 
gratitude to them. It would be impossi- 
ble for me to enumerate them all, but the 
record over the years has been made 
clear as to who most of them are. I re- 
gret that some of those who started with 
me 12 years ago are not here to witness 
the fact that we are well along the last 
part of what has been a long road. 

Mr. Speaker, as already stated under 
the conference action, the highly contro- 
versial amendment of the other body 
which would have denied long-term 
capital gain treatment to lump-sum dis- 
tributions made from these trusts and 
plans in years beginning in 1963 was 
deleted. Similarly, the other body's 
amendment which would have limited 
deductions for employer pension con- 
tributions yearly and in a lifetime was 
deleted. 

Mr. Speaker, your House conferees 
were successful in prevailing upon the 
conferees of the other body to recede, in 
addition to the amendments described by 
our chairman, to the amendment which 
would have applied constructive owner- 
ship rules in determining the ownership 
of business interests and in the field of 
the owner-managed corporate plans. 

These provisions were controversial 
and nongermane. 

Mr. Speaker, with the exceptions re- 
ferred to, under the pending conference 
agreement all of the other provisions of 
the bill of that body were retained. Gen- 
erally, these provisions were somewhat 
more restrictive than the provisions of 
the House bill. That is, for example, the 
bill approved by the committee on con- 
ference would reduce the maximum al- 
lowable deduction for a self-employed 
person to only one-half of the amount he 
is permitted to set aside. Since the bill 
limits the annual allowable contribution 
to the lesser of 10 percent of earned 
income or $2,500, this means that the 
maximum allowable deduction will be 50 
percent of allowable contributions, or 
$1,250. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill now pending be- 
fore us would make these contributions 
and deduction limitations applicable to 
all self-employed persons, not only to 
the owner-employees who had fewer than 
4 employees as provided for in the House 
but would also apply to all the employees 
of the self-employed, a number esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood of 19 
million people. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of the 
House will recall that under the House 
bill there was no maximum dollar limi- 
tation placed on the contributions or de- 
ductions allowed to the self-employed 
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people in the case of the owner-em- 
ployees who had less than four em- 
ployees. Even in that case, the House 
bill would, however, have permitted a 
full deduction of the allowable contri- 
butions up to the maximum of $2,500. 
The bill passed by the other body, and 
as agreed to in the conference, would 
extend coverage and vesting require- 
ments. Regular full-time employees 
who have 3 or more years of service must 
be covered, and their benefits vested as 
a condition of the allowance of any bene- 
fits for the self-employed. 

Mr. Speaker, under the House bill cov- 
erage and vesting of 3-year employees 
was required only in the event the self- 
employed person has four or more em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Speaker, the pending conference 
bill is also more restrictive than the 
House bill in limiting the deduction base 
to earned income rather than the self- 
employment earnings base of the House 
bill. Like the House bill, however, the 
pending bill would deny to the self-em- 
ployed the other favorable tax advan- 
tages enjoyed by participants in quali- 
fied employees’ plans under existing law. 

Mr. Speaker, the effective date of the 
pending bill would be for taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1962, and 
not December 31, 1961, as the House bill 
provided. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say that as one of the long-stand- 
ing proponents of tax relief for the self- 
employed in their attempts to obtain 
equity for the treatment of their retire- 
ment income, that I strongly urge ap- 
proval of the conference report on this 
bill. Admittedly, the conference action 
does not measure up to the relief provided 
by the House bill. However, it does pro- 
vide some measure of needed relie in 
this area and it does reflect the elimi- 
nation of the controversial amendments 
made by the other body which would 
have had an extremely adverse effect on 
the expectations of millions of employee- 
participants in existing qualified plans. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include as a part of my remarks an 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of today on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

SELF-EMPLOYED PENSIONS. 

The version of the self-employed pension 
plan that has emerged from the House and 
Senate conferees who met to consider H.R. 
10 and its Senate variation is an improved 
one, from many points of view. 

It has been freed of the objectionable 
Gore amendments which would have had 
the effect of damaging pension and profit- 
sharing plans at the very time when other 
countries are taking legislative steps to re- 
quire such arrangements. It will not be as 
costly in revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment as the initial proposal of the House. 
It is a respectable effort to equalize the 
existing inequality between the pension po- 
sition of the company employee and that of 
the self-employed person. 

The conference committee version will al- 
low a deposit of no more than $2,500 and 
make only half of that contribution tax ex- 


empt. The original House version would 
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have permitted tax exemption for the full 
$2,500. The Senate committee draft would 
have allowed full exemption for the first 
$1,000 and 50 percent of the remaining $1,500 
or a total tax-exempt contribution of $1,750. 

This plan seems hardly open to the re- 
proach of a tax-avoidance or tax-evasion 
scheme. It gives to the profitably self- 
employed no greater opportunity to defer 
payment of taxes on a modest portion of 
income than that already conferred on em- 
ployees under existing pension and profit- 
sharing plans. No doubt the Senate and 
the House will now approve the bill. 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join in complimenting the gentle- 
man on his initiative and his leadership, 
and more importantly I think on his con- 
stancy and firmness in bringing this 
legislation to ultimate fruition; because 
as a professional man, as a lawyer, I 
know the great interest that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the Medical 
Society, all professional and small busi- 
nessmen have in this bill. I know it is 
going to be a boon to all of them. 

I particularly would like to congratu- 
late the gentleman and his conferees for 
eliminating from the conference report 
those Senate amendments which would 
have adversely affected literally thou- 
sands of employees who were participat- 
ing in owner-managed corporate plans. 

Mr. Speaker, I compliment the gentle- 
man on an outstanding piece of legis- 
lative work. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey is gracious as 
always, and I appreciate his remarks 
very much. I would like, however, for 
the record to show clearly that of the 
number of people expected to benefit 
under the pending bill the medical and 
legal professions constitute probably less 
than 2 percent. So it is not (a) a law- 
yers’ bill or (b) a doctors’ bill. It is a 
bill to help all self-employed, all who by 
law cannot or by choice do not operate 
as corporations. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the people who has had the honor of 
serving on the committee with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
and has had the privilege of being per- 
mitted to be a cosponsor of this legisla- 
tion, along with the distinguished 
gentleman and with my able colleague 
in the other body from the State of 
Florida, Senator SMATHERS, I do want 
to take this opportunity to commend 
the gentleman for his steadfast leader- 
ship through the years in bringing to 
what we hope will be fruition of this 
much needed legislation. 

The gentleman from New York has 
been resolute in his determination to see 
that something was done in this field. 

He has had the help of many of us who 
have done our little bit, but the real 
leader throughout all of this, no one will 
deny, has been the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York, to whom many will 
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owe a great debt of gratitude when this 
becomes law. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the generosity of my good friend 
from Florida. He has been most help- 
ful in reaching our success today. I 
trust that this will continue to be a most 
pleasant afternoon, and that the con- 
ference report will receive the unani- 
mous support of the thinking Members 
of the House, and that includes all of 

them. 
` Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished majority whip. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just like to make the observation that I 
am delighted to see that the considera- 
tion of this conference report has come 
to the point of recognizing the ability of 
the gentleman from New York. Of 
course, I support the legislation, but from 
my point of view I would much rather 
talk about the gentleman from New 
York. He is probably the most effective 
Member of Congress. Those of us who 
serve on the Committee on Ways and 
Means with him know that once he puts 
his teeth into something be really has 
hold of it and you had better be prepared 
if you take the opposite point of view. 

In addition to that, he is such an 
affable and considerate person. He has 
an unfortunate situation on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. He sits be- 
tween the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harrison] and myself. We know him 
better than anybody else, and sometimes 
give him a few uncomfortable moments. 
But, Mr. Speaker, it is a real pleasure to 
say something nice about the gentleman 
from New York. I hope in the process 
here that he succeeds in passing our bill 
as well. 

Mr. KEOGH. The majority whip has 
again displayed those great qualities of 
leadership and charity, and I am grate- 
ful for his remarks. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I am delighted to yield 
to my friend. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman came to 
the Congress the same year I did. He 
sat on the same committee with me in 
the beginning. He has become the most 
polished and the most effective Member 
that I know of during that time. He has 
improved wonderfully. But I want to 
say this, that perhaps I have had a little 
influence upon polishing the roughness 
that was evident in the beginning. 

Mr. KEOGH. If the long-suffering 
and patient people of the new 11th Dis- 
trict of New York continue this Novem- 
ber to be as generous as they have been in 
the last 13 even-numbered years, I want 
the gentleman from Iilinois to know that 
I shall miss him very much. I shall miss 
him because he has had an elevating in- 
fluence on me as he has on many other 
Members of the House. His sternness is 
something that we always try to avoid, 
his help is something we always seek. 
We hope he will be near at hand for us 
to consult with him in the future. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
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friend and fellow committeeman, the 
gentleman from the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I would 
just like to comment on the fact that 
the gentleman from Louisiana pointed 
out the spot in which the gentleman 
from New York is privileged to sit, with 
the gentleman from Louisiana on his 
right and the gentleman from Virginia 
on his left, which is a proper place to 
be seated. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may have just a mo- 
ment, 11 years ago the gentleman from 
New York first introduced this measure, 
together with our distinguished and be- 
loved colleague, the late Representative 
Reed of New York. At that time it 
seemed almost inconceivable that this 
day would ever come. There was no 
support for this legislation in the com- 
mittee, on the floor, or in the other body. 
Year after year he plugged away at it. 
Year after year he enlisted the aid of 
his colleagues. Year after year he coun- 
seled with the various organizations in- 
terested in this measure to help educate 
his colleagues on this matter. 

The day finally came when more and 
more of his colleagues on the committee 
were with him and then the day finally 
came when he practically had unanimity 
on the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is the third 
time the bill has passed the House. 
Now it has been accepted by the other 
body and we hope it will finally be ap- 
proved by the Executive. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a great day in the 
life of our colleague from New York and 
represents a tremendous and almost un- 
believable accomplishment on his part 
over a period of 11 years. I am glad to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I do want 
the gentleman from the Commonwealth 
of Virginia to know I appreciate very 
much what he has said, and as I re- 
ferred to our distinguished colleague 
peat Tilinois, I would say the same to 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man, my friend on the committee. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to join with my other 
colleagues on the Committee on Ways 
and Means to commend the distinguished 
gentleman from New York. He has 
shown the tenacity of a bulldog on this 
bill. He has led the fight and, certainly, 
deserves the highest praise. It is a 
privilege to be on the committee with 
him. I try to follow him down the line 
most of the time, but once in a while 
we do part. I find his advice is sound 
and good and as a junior member of the 
committee, I want to say I am happy to 
be on that committee with our distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, and the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York, and with the other 
e ee members of the commit- 

ee. 

Mr. Speaker, I am particularly happy 
that the conference report on the bill, 
ELR. 10, reflects the elimination of the 


pleasure that I yield to my distinguished controversial amendments made by the 
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other body which would have adversely 
affected the employee-participants in 
existing pension and profit-sharing plans 
and trusts. In particular, I am referring 
to the amendment made by the other 
body which would have eliminated long- 
term capital gain treatment for lump- 
sum distributions made to participants in 
such plans. However, I am also refer- 
ring to the other amendments that 
would have limited future contributions 
that could be made by employers on be- 
half of their employees who are partici- 
pants in these plans and trusts as well 
as to the amendment which would have 
treated corporate owner-managers as 
owner-employees who would be subjected 
to the strict requirements that this bill 
imposes upon the self-employed. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend our distin- 
guished chairman and the conferees on 
the part of the House in standing fast 
against these amendments. 

I urge favorable consideration of this 
conference report. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I must 
say our committee is the better for the 
presence of the gentleman from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LANE. I wish also to join my col- 
leagues in commending the author of 
this bill. He has worked zealously on 
this legislation for a good many years. 
Now it is before us to be voted on. It is 
due to his personal determination to have 
this legislation passed, which we feel is 
in the best interests of the Nation. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether or not the amendment which 
was put on this bill in the other body 
and on which there seems to be so much 
controversy and with reference to which 
there was so much opposition, has now 
been eliminated from the bill by the com- 
mittee of conference. 

Mr. KEOGH. I do not know to which 
amendment the gentleman specifically 
refers, but there were three controversial 
amendments and those three have been 
eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLAND. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, KEOGH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in com- 
mending the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, the Honorable EUGENE 
J. Keocu, for his work with respect to 
the legislation now before the House, and 
I likewise join my colleagues in extend- 
ing commendations to the respected 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Mitts], and the other House 
conferees, for the conference report 
which they have brought back to us. 

In particular, I am very glad that the 
conference committee removed from the 
bill the objectionable amendments which 
were added on the floor of the other 
body having to do with the elimination 
of capital-gains treatment on lump-sum 
distributions and the limitations on em- 
ployer contributions for employees with 
respect to qualified employees trusts and 
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qualified employees plans. As I under- 
stand it, the bill now before us does. not 
include those two amendments, although 
some other changes were made in the 
basic provisions of H.R. 10, as I under- 
stand it, by the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the conference 
report and urge its adoption. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to my zone whip, 
the genial gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the great 
State of New York has long known of 
the attributes to which expression has 
been given here today on the floor, of one 
of its most distinguished sons. I know 
we are all very happy that instead of 
making these remarks about a gentle- 
man in the House who is about to depart 
or who has already departed that we 
have taken the time to express them 
while he is present here on the floor to 
hear them. 

Mr, Speaker, I know that this merely 
bespeaks the service that we can expect 
from the distinguished gentleman from 
New York in the years ahead. 

Mr. KEOGH. I do appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks and being a neigh- 
bor, I receive them with more pleasure. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, without detracting at all from 
the work of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KeocH] on this legislation, I 
think we should point out also that it 
has had very important additional spon- 
sorship. At one time a former colleague 
and a former chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Reed, was a co- 
author. At another time, Mr. Jenkins of 
Ohio was a cosponsor with the gentle- 
man. Then a former ranking member of 
the committee, Mr. Simpson, was a co- 
author. What I say is not to detract at 
all from the work of any of these gentle- 
men. I think, however, that whereas 
this bill has been known for some time as 
HR. 10 it might be more appropriate to 
change the number to H.R. 2% or 
something similar, because that is about 
what we have left of what was the orig- 
inal purpose of the bill which passed the 
House. 

I signed the conference report, but I 
must frankly confess that I was unhappy 
about an amendment that was adopted 
in conference which provides that only 
one-half of the amount paid into a re- 
tirement fund on his own behalf by an 
owner-employee is deductible. I am very 
much concerned that the effect of this 
amendment will be to nullify to most in- 
tents and purposes the benefits of the 
legislation to the self-employed. I will 
make reference later to this amendment. 

But what I would point out first for the 
membership of the House is that your 
House conferees were successful in de- 
leting from the bill three amendments 
adopted on the floor of the other body 
which would have created havoc with in- 
numerable existing pensions plans and 
profit-sharing plans. 

These amendments were: 

First. An amendment seeking to im- 
pose upon a corporate plan—whether ex- 
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isting under prior law or newly created— 
which included an employee owning 10 
percent or more of the stock of the em- 
ployer, all the limitations with respect to 
the self-employed plans. 

Second. An amendment limiting to 10 
percent of the employee’s compensation 
or $5,000, whichever is the lesser, the 
amount which may be deducted for any 
employee under any retirement plan. 

Third. An amendment which repealed 
the capital gains treatment in the case 
of lump-sum distributions from pension 
and profit-sharing plans, and provided 
special rules for taxing such distribu- 
tions as ordinary income. 

These are the three amendments that 
I am sure you will receive communica- 
tions about from your constituents ex- 
pressing the havoc that they would 
wreak upon existing pension plans. 

I would point out that these amend- 
ments were not limited to plans for self- 
employed to which H.R. 10 was other- 
wise directed. The Senate amendments 
extended to all existing pension and 
profit-sharing plans, irrespective of 
ownership. 

Under the first amendment the pen- 
sion plans of most smaller corporations 
would have been adversely affected. 

Because of the limitations on the con- 
tribution imposed by the second amend- 
ment a complete revision of the plans 
of all corporations would have been re- 
quired. It would have been very diffi- 
cult in the future for a corporation to 
adopt a plan which would provide an 
adequate pension for an employee ap- 
proaching retirement age without ex- 
ceeding the limitation that this amend- 
ment would have provided. 

Finally, the third amendment, which 
would have repealed the capital gains 
treatment in the case of lump-sum dis- 
tributions, would have imposed con- 
siderably higher taxes on the employ- 
ees—irrespective whether supervisory or 
otherwise—of those corporations which 
have had long standing and extremely 
successful profit-sharing plans pursuant 
to which the funds are invested in stock 
of the corporation and distributed to the 
employee upon retirement. In order to 
encourage such plans, the Congress 
properly recognized that the lump sum 
distribution received by an employee in 
consideration of many years of past serv- 
ice should not be taxed as ordinary in- 
come. 

I point this out, Mr. Speaker, because 
these amendments are likely to rise to 
plague us again. They have support 
from certain quarters, and I call atten- 
tion to the disastrous effects of these 
amendments in order that we can be on 
guard against their recurrence in the fu- 
ture and to put people on notice that 
they can be presented for consideration 
by the Congress again. 

Fortunately, the conference eliminated 
these three amendments, which would 
have been disastrous to all company 
pension and profit-sharing plans. 

Insofar as the basic provisions of H.R. 
10 are concerned, some of the amend- 
ments made by the Senate improve the 
bill. For example, the bill was amended 
by the Senate to provide uniform, rules 
for all self-employed, irrespective of the 
number of employees. The result was 
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to make the retirement plans of the self- 
employed more nearly analogous to the 
retirement plans adopted under existing 
law for the corporate employee. The 
Senate also amended the bill to enable 
the self-employed to set up insured plans 
directly with the insurance company, 
without the necessity of an intervening 
trustee. This greatly simplified proce- 
dural requirements. The intent was to 
make available to the self-employed and 
his employees a retirement system which 
would most nearly conform to the com- 
pany pension plan. 

Unfortunately, however, your confer- 
ees—over my objection—accepted the 
Senate amendment whereby the self- 
employed or the owner-employee would 
only be permitted to deduct one-half of 
the amount contributed to the plan on 
his own behalf. When coupled with the 
Senate amendment reducing the max- 
imum which can be contributed on his 
own behalf by the self-employed, there 
is very little incentive left in the bill 
for the self-employed to establish a re- 
tirement plan for himself and his em- 
ployees. 

The self-employed is free at any time 
to set aside funds on which taxes have 
been paid for his future retirement. The 
net effect of H.R. 10 as it comes from 
the conference is to provide that he may, 
if he so desires, deduct for tax purposes 
up to a maximum of $1,250 of funds so 
set aside on his own behalf if he adopts 
@ nondiscriminatory plan which includes 
all of this employees, if he is earning 
$25,000 a year, and if he adopts a non- 
discriminatory plan which includes him 
and all his employees. The tax defer- 
ral on $1,250, however, I believe creates 
a situation where there is little or prae- 
tically no inducement for the self-em- 
ployed with two or more employees to 
establish a retirement plan for himself 
and his employees. 

For example, let us assume that the 
owner of a small business has two em- 
ployees, to each of whom he pays $4,500 
per year. The owner has self-employ- 
ment income of $25,000 a year. These 
cases will be looked at by the employer 
from a mathematical point of view. Un- 
der H.R. 10, this owner can establish 
a pension plan pursuant to which he 
would be permitted to contribute a max- 
imum of $2,500 on his own behalf, pro- 
viding he also contributes a minimum 
of $900 on behalf of his two employees, 
or a total of $3,400. However, the own- 
er would be permitted to deduct only 
$1,250 of the contribution on his own 
behalf, together with the $900 contrib- 
uted on behalf of his employees, or a 
total of $2,150. Depending on his mari- 
tal status, exemptions, deductions, and 
the like, there would be an immediate 
tax saving of between $500 to $900 to 
the owner on account of the deduction of 
$2,150. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point the self- 
employed owner has done little more 
than just break even. As the price for 
deferring $900 in taxes, he has paid out 
$900 on behalf of his two employees. 
For the privilege of doing this, he has 
been required to establish an irrevocable 
pension plan which must meet. the var- 
ious qualifications specified by the Treas- 
ury. The owner is certainly not as well 
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off as if he had simply set aside $2,500 
of income, after taxes, for his own re- 
tirement. 

Mr. Speaker, using our example, under 
the most favorable circumstances, the 
owner would just about break even. If 
the owner’s income declines or if he 
adds one more employee or if he in- 
creases the compensation of one of the 
two existing employees, he will be out- 
of-pocket for having set up the plan. 
This results from the fact that the lim- 
itation on the amount deductible for 
the account of the owner-employee, 
when coupled with the requirement that 
he establish a nondiscriminatory plan 
for all of his employees, in order to be 
able to deduct one-half of the amount 
contributed for himself in the end re- 
sults in out-of-pocket loss. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we should en- 
courage the initiative of the self-em- 
ployed and the owner-employees as well 
as the corporate employer in providing 
retirement for their employees. I am 
disappointed, however, that this bill falls 
short of providing the incentive that 
must exist if it is going to be used to any 
extent from the standpoint of the em- 
ployees particularly. I would hope also 
that we could recognize the need of 
others who are not covered under any 
retirement plan and who are not quali- 
fied as self-employed under this bill. 
They should also be encouraged to es- 
tablish retirement plans on behalf of 
those and on behalf of all of the working 
force by providing an equal opportunity 
for all to obtain tax deferral for the 
funds set aside for their future 
retirement, 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this con- 
ference report. I recognize that some of 
the amendments that were acceded to, 
and particularly the one I refer to, was 
done out of an expediency and which 
some even suggested was a necessity, if 
even the principle of the bill was to be 
put on the statute books. But I take 
this time to point out how little is left 
of the incentive principle and the pur- 
pose of H.R. 10 in order that those of our 
self-employed people and professional 
people who have been extremely inter- 
ested in this bill will not get the im- 
pression that what they thought was 
H.R. 10 is what finally is now on the 
statute books. 

Mr. Speaker, I conclude again by sug- 
gesting that perhaps the conferees 
should have gone one step further and 
changed the number on the bill to H.R. 
2% instead of H.R. 10. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Wisconsin yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLS. Is it not the gentleman’s 
thought, in view of the statement that 
he just made and the example that he 
has used, that anyone thinking that this 
bill constitutes some type of legislation 
for the special benefit of some group of 
individuals and constitutes a windfall 
for that group is certainly a misplaced 
opinion? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
at the heart of my remarks, I will say to 
the gentleman from Arkansas; that no 
one certainly can call this a windfall for 
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anyone. They cannot call it a great 
loophole that has been created or any of 
the other appellations that have been 
attributed to legislation in this field by 
some in the past. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin shares the thought that I have 
that in view of the example he has used 
and the statement he has made, some of 
the predictions for loss of revenue im- 
mediately involved in this legislation are 
somewhat excessive? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman in his usual fashion certainly is 
not making an exaggerated statement 
when he says that. In fact, Mr. Speaker, 
I think even the present estimated rev- 
enue loss which the Treasury estimates 
today as a loss is exorbitantly exag- 
gerated. The incentive is not here any 
more for any broad use of the privilege, 
and the limitations on what the owner- 
employee can do for himself are so strict 
that the tax loss is also at a minimal 
point. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Cer- 
tainly, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEOGH. The gentleman does 
agree, however, with me when I say that 
if one cannot get 10 one should take 244. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am 
trying to suggest also that it is unfor- 
tunate that you cannot get at least 8 
rather than the 2%. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, legislation before us now is one which 
has had my support for some time. I 
was pleased to have supported it when 
it passed the House in the last session. 
Again, I feel it is in order to congratu- 
late its authors for their fine work in 
drafting this legislation and exerting 
their efforts to aid its passage. 

I further feel that congratulations are 
in order for the House members of the 
conference committee on H.R. 10. With- 
out the courageous and unyielding spirit 
which they demonstrated, the intent of 
the House to safeguard savings and fu- 
ture security of more than 7 million 
Americans would have been drastically 
altered. Specifically, we should be grate- 
ful that the House conferees were able 
to have the Gore amendment deleted 
from this legislation. The Gore amend- 
ment, which would have altered the 
capital gains treatment now applicable 
on pension plan payments, could have 
resulted in a great injustice. 

Mr. Speaker, enactment of this legis- 
lation will strengthen the free-enterprise 
system. Through tax reform, it provides 
a blueprint for the future. It fosters 
the reward of free enterprise and en- 
courages the incentives which have made 
our free, competitive society great. 

I have given my support in the past to 
this plan for the future. I am particu- 
larly gratified today to give my support 
again to the final result of our conferees. 
H.R. 10 is a measure which deserves 
the support of this body. I urge fa- 
vorable action on this measure. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 10, as a cosponsor of this 
highly desirable legislation, having in- 
troduced H.R. 3553 earlier in this term 
of Congress. 
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I am pleased that so many of my col- 
leagues, on a bipartisan basis, have in- 
troduced companion bills to H.R. 10. 
This reflects, I am sure, the long-stand- 
ing need by vast segments of the Ameri- 
can public, for fair and equitable tax 
treatment. 

H.R. 10 is designed to encourage the 
establishment of voluntary pension plans 
by self-employed individuals. The Con- 
gress has heretofore given its encourage- 
ment to the millions of workers who have 
joined corporation employee retirement 
plans and H.R. 10 will offer self-em- 
ployed persons access to retirement plans 
on a similar basis to that now accorded 
corporate stockholder employees, thus 
correcting discrimination in present law 
which adversely affects the millions of 
self-employed persons throughout our 
Nation. 

I would point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
this bill, if passed, will grant relief to 
such self-employed individuals as farm- 
ers, druggists, salesmen, plumbers, law- 
yers, and doctors. 

The economy of my district in the 
State of Washington, Mr. Speaker, is 
primarily geared to agriculture and 
small business and a great many of my 
constituents, therefore, are enthusiastic 
supporters of H.R. 10. 

This program would be of substantial 
benefit to those who farm, to those en- 
gaged in small business, and the pro- 
fessional self-employed, who want to 
save some of their own money for their 
own retirement before taxes take most of 
what they earn. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the other Members of the House in sup- 
port of H.R, 10, and urge acceptance of 
the conference report. Iam most hope- 
ful that the other body will make no 
further attempt to distort this issue by 
insisting on the uncalled for amend- 
ments which cause controversy in recent 
weeks. I am equally hopeful that the 
President will see fit to sign this legis- 
lation, since I feel it represents a long 
overdue, fair, and constructive step, and 
commend the House members of the con- 
ference committee for their leadership 
in processing this legislation. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to support this version of the self-em- 
ployed pension plan that has emerged 
from the House and Senate conferees, 
who met to consider H.R. 10 and its Sen- 
ate variation. 

It will encourage pension plans to be 
instituted by self-employed, who have 
one or more employees. 

The bill has been freed of its objec- 
tionable Gore amendments which would 
have had the effect of damaging pension 
and profit-sharing plans. 

Self-employed persons lumped togeth- 
er would total as the largest segment 
of the economy of my district. This 
plan gives to the profitably self-employed 
no greater opportunity to defer payment 
of taxes on a modest portion of income 
than that already conferred on em- 
ployees under existing pension and prof- 
it-sharing plans. The plan is not open 
to the reproach of a tax-avoidance or 
tax evasion scheme. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
favor of the conference report on H.R. 
10, a bill to encourage the establish- 
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ment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals. The House mem- 
bers of the conference, the gentleman 
from Arkansas, Congressman MILLS; 
the gentleman from Louisiana, Con- 
gressman Boccs; the gentleman from 
New York, Congressman KerocH; the 
gentleman from Illinois, Congressman 
Mason; the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
Congressman Byrnes, and the gentle- 
man from ‘Tennessee, Congressman 
Baker, are to be commended for the 
very fine job they did in prevailing upon 
the Senate to knock out the very ob- 
jectionable Gore amendments added to 
the legislation during debate in the 
Senate. 

As the Washington Post pointed out 
in an editorial in today’s edition, and I 
read: 

The version of the self-employed pension 
plan that has emerged from the House and 
Senate conferees who met to consider H.R. 
10 and its Senate variation is an improved 
one, from many points of view. 

It has been freed of the objectionable Gore 
amendments which would have had the effect 
of damaging pension and profit-sharing plans 
at the very time when other countries are 
taking legislative steps to require such ar- 
rangements. It will not be as costly in 
revenues of the Federal Government as the 
initial proposal of the House. It is a respect- 
able effort to equalize the existing inequality 
between the pension position of the company 
employee and that of the self-employed 
person. 


Mr. Speaker, the Gore amendments 
would have affected the tax treatment of 
certain lump-sum. distributions, elimi- 
nated the capital-gains treatment to 
lump-sum distributions from qualified 
employee trusts and under qualified 
employee plans, and provided certain. 
limitations on the annual and lifetime 
contributions made for any employee 
under a qualified plan or plans which 
may be deducted by his employer. I 
was opposed to these Senate amend- 
ments and made my views known to 
the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. I would have 
voted against these amendments had 
they remained in the conference re- 
port, but, as I stated earlier, the House 
conferees fortunately managed to have 
them stricken in conference. 

I want to take a moment. to compli- 
ment our colleague and author of this 
legislation, the gentleman from New 
York, Congressman EUGENE KEOGH, for 
his sponsorship of this bill, H.R. 10, over 
the last several years. He is to be com- 
mended for his persistence in pushing 
this legislation to encourage the estab- 
lishment. of voluntary pension plans by 
self-employed individuals. 

I am sure that the real effort of the 
gentleman from New York, Congressman 
KEOGH, will be rewarded today when the 
House accepts the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to conclude by 
urging my colleagues to vote for the con- 
ference report. and to again quote from 
the Washington report editorial, as 
follows: 

The conference committee version will al- 
low a deposit: of no more than $2,500 and 
make only half of that contribution tax ex- 
empt. The original House version would 
have permitted tax exemption for the full 
82,500. The Senate committee draft would 


have allowed full exemption for the first 
$1,000 and 50 percent of the remaining $1,500 
or a total tax-exempt contribution of $1,750. 

This plan seems hardly open to the re- 
proach of a tax-avoldance or tax-evasion 
scheme. It gives to the profitably self-em- 
ployed no greater opportunity to defer pay- 
ment of taxes on a modest portion of income 
than that already conferred on employes un- 
der existing pension and profit-sharing plans. 
No doubt the Senate and the House will now 
approve the bill. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report before us, on H.R. 10, 
to establish a so-called self-employment 
pension plan, has been changed and ad- 
justed to provide us with a most equitable 
bill which should merit our earnest 
consideration. 

The Senate amendments which would 
have had the effect of damaging pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans already in 
effect have been eliminated and, in its 
present form, this bill will not be as 
costly in revenues of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the original House version. 

This conference report represents a 
conscientious effort by the committee to 
equalize any existing inequality between 
the pension situation of the company 
employee and that of the self-employed 
individual. 

This is the best compromise on this 
bill that cam now be accomplished and 
while the expressed fears of opportu- 
nities for tax avoidance or evasion ma- 
neuvering appear to have been success- 
fully answered, such developments can 
be readily corrected in the future, if they 
do occur. As now constituted and re- 
vised, the bill is worthy of our confidence 
and recommends itself to our approval. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
conference report at. this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. AL- 
BERT]. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous. question. 

The previous. question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 361, nays 0, not voting 175, 
as follows: 


Roll No. 248] 
YEAS—361 

Abbitt Baldwin Bray 
Adair Barrett Brewster 
Addabbo Bass, Tenn Bromwell 
Albert Bates rooks, Tex 
Alexander Battin Broomfield 
Alford Becker Brown 
Alger Beckworth Broyhill 
Andersen, Beermann Bruce 

Minn. Belcher Buckley 
Anderson, III. Bell Burke, Ky. 
Andrews Bennett, Fla. Burke, 
Arends Bennett, Mich. Burleson 
Ashbrook Berry Byrne, Pa. 
Ashley Betts Byrnes, Wis 
Ashmore Blatnik 
Auchincloss Boggs Cannon 
Avery Boland Casey 
Ayres Bonner Cederberg 
Bailey Bow Celler 
Baker Brademas Chamberlain 
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Chelf Hosmer Pfost 
Chenoweth Huddleston Philbin 
Chiperfield hull Pike 
Church Ichord, Mo. Pillion 
Clancy Inouye Pirnie 
Clark Jarman Poage 
Coad Jennings Poft 
Collier Jensen Powell 
Colmer Joelson Price 
Conte Johansen Pucinski 
Cook Johnson, Calif. Purcell 
Cooley Jonas Randall 
Corbett Jones, Ala. Ray 
Corman Jones, Mo. Reifel 
Cramer Judd Reuss 
Cunningham Karsten Rhodes, Ariz, 
Curtin Karth Rhodes, Pa. 
Curtis, Mo. Kastenmeier Riehlman 
Daddario Keith Riley 
e Kelly Rivers, S.C. 
Daniels eogh Roberts, > 
Davis, John W. Kilburn Roberts, Tex, 
son Kilgore Robison 
Delaney King, Calif Rodino 
t King, N.Y Rogers, Colo. 
an Rogers, Fla 
Derwinski Kitchin Rogers, Tex 
Devine Kluczynski Rooney 
Dole Knox Rosenthal 
Donohue Kornegay Rostenkowski 
Dorn Roudebush 
Dowdy Kunkel Roush 
Downing Kyl Rousselot 
Doyle Laird Rutherford 
Dulski Landrum Ryan, Mich, 
Durno Lane Ryan, N.Y. 
Edmondson Langen St. George 
Elliott Lankford St. Germain 
Ellsworth Latta Santangelo 
Everett Lennon Saylor 
Evins Lesinski Schenck 
Fallon Libonati Scherer 
Farbstein Lindsay Schneebeli 
Fascell Lipscomb Schweiker 
Feighan Y Schwengel 
Fenton McCulloch Scott 
Findley McDowell Selden 
Finnegan 
Fino McVey Sheppard 
Fisher MacGregor Shipley 
Flood ck Shriver 
Flynt Madden Sibal 
Fogarty Magnuson Sikes 
Forres Mahon Siler 
Fountain Mailliard Sisk 
Frazier Marshall S 
Frelinghuy Martin, Smith, Calif. 
Friedel Martin, Nebr. Smith, Iowa 
Fulton Mason Smith, Miss 
Gallagher Mathias Smith, Va 
Garland Matthews Stafford 
Garmatz May Staggers 
Gathings Merrow Steed 
Gavin Miller, Stephens 
Giaimo George P. Stubblefield 
Gilbert Milliken Sullivan 
Glenn Mills Taylor 
Gonzalez Minshall Teague, Calif. 
Goodell Moeller Teague. >! 
Goodling Monagan Thomas 
Granahan Montoya Thompson, Tex 
Gray Moore Thorn 
Green, Oreg Moorhead, Pa. Toll 
Green, Pa. Morgan Tollefson 
rimin Morris Trimble 
—.— — Tuck 
TOSS Tupper 
Gubser Moss Utt 
Hagan, Ga Multer Vanik 
Hagen, Murphy Van Zandt 
Haley Murray Vinson 
Hall Natcher Waggonner 
Halpern Nedzi Wallhauser 
Hansen Nelsen Walter 
Harding Watts 
Hardy Norblad Weaver 
Harris Norrell Westland 
Harrison, Va. Nygaard Wharton 
Harrison, Wyo.. O’Brien, N.Y Whitener 
Harsha O'Hara, III Whitten 
Healey O'Hara, Mich. Wickersham 
Hébert ©’Konski Williams 
Hechler Olsen illis 
Hemphill O'Neill Wilson, Calif. 
Henderson Osmers Wilson, 
Herlong Ostertag Winstead 
Hoeven Passman Wright 
Hoffman, Ill. Patman Young 
Holifleld Pelly Younger 
Holland Perkins Zablocki 
Horan Peterson Zelenko 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—"75 
Abernethy Aspinall Barry 
Anfuso Baring Bass, N.H. 


Blitch Hiestand Reece 
Bolling Hoffman, Mich, Rivers, Alaska 
Bolton Johnson,Md. Roosevelt 
Boykin Johnson, Wis. Saund 
Breeding Kearns Schadeberg 
Carey Kee ton 
Cohelan King, Utah Seely-Brown 
Curtis, McDonough Short 
Davis, Fall Spence 

James C. McIntire Springer 
Davis, Tenn. McSween Stratton 
Denton Macdonald Taber 
Diggs Meader Thompson, La 
Dingell Michel Thompson, N.J 
Dominick Miller, Clem Thomson, Wis. 
Dooley Miller, N.Y Udall, Morris K. 
Dwyer Moorehead, Ullman 
Ford Ohio Van Pelt 
Gary Morrison Weis 
Grant Moulder Whalley 
Halleck O'Brien, III Widnall 
Harvey, Ind. Pilcher Yates 
Harvey, Mich. Quie 
Hays Rains 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs; 
Mr, Gary with Mr. Halleck. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire. 
Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Quie. 
Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Curtis of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr. Clem Miller with Mr. Scranton. 
Mr. McFall with Mr. Dominick. 
Mr. Johnson of Maryland with Mr. Harvey 
of Indiana. 
Anfuso with Mr. Van Pelt. 
. Breeding with Mr. Schadeberg. 
Carey with Mr, Meader. 
Hays with Mrs. Dwyer. 
. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Short. 
. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Mc- 
Donough. 
Mr. King of Utah with Mr. McIntire. 
Mr, Aspinall with Mr. Hiestand. 
Mr. Stratton with Mrs. Reece. 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Taber. 
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Ullman with Mr. Widnall. 

Dingell with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Cohelan with Mr. Kearns. 

Udall with Mr. Springer. 

Johnson of Wisconsin with Mrs. Weis. 
Macdonald with Mr. Ford. 

Pilcher with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 
Rains with Mr. Moorehead of Ohio. 
Diggs with Mr. Thomson of Wiscon- 


Denton with Mr. Michel. 

Yates with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 
Baring with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Kee with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Seely-Brown. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I send to 
the desk a House concurrent resolution, 
and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 569) , as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H.R. 10) to encourage the 
establishment of voluntary pension plans by 
self-employed individuals, is authorized and 
directed in section 8 to strike out 1961“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “1962”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FRR  RERERRERE 
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MR. AND MRS. GERALD BEAVER 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er's desk the bill (H.R. 7708) for the re- 
lief of Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Beaver, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “Act” and in- 
sert “section”. 

Page 2, after line 8, insert: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated to Sergeant and Mrs. Cecil P. Fisher 
of Fort Bliss, Texas, jointly, the sum of $10,- 
000. The payment of such sum shall be in 
full settlement of all claims of the said 
Sergeant and Mrs. Cecil P. Fisher against 
the United States arising out of the acci- 
dental death of their infant child during 
May 1950, in the Fifteenth Evacuation Hos- 
pital in Nurnberg, Germany: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
section in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Beaver and 
Sergeant and Mrs. Cecil P. Fisher.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


E. LA REE SMOOT CARPENTER 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 7326)for the relief 
of E. La Ree Smoot Carpenter, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That the Secretary of Labor is 
authorized and directed (1) to consider any 
claim filed not later than six months after 
the date of enactment of this Act by E. La 
Ree Smoot Carpenter, of Burney, California, 
for compensation under section 50a) (21) of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
for disfigurement allegedly sustained by her 
on or about November 13, 1943, while she 
was employed as a junior clerk-stenographer, 
post engineers, Army Air Base, Madras, 
Oregon; and (2) to award to the said E. La 
Ree Smoot Carpenter any compensation to 
which she would have been entitled had she 
elected to make application for such com- 
pensation within the time provided therefor 
in section 303 (d) (1) of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act Amendments of 
1949.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachuetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would ask the 
gentleman from Massachusets if this 
amendment is strictly germane to the 
subject matter of this bill. 

Mr. LANE. If the gentleman will 
yield, yes, it is. 
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Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TRIAL BOARDS FOR THE U.S, PARK 
POLICE 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 8567) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to create trial boards for the U.S. Park 
Police, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “or for miscon- 
duct in office”. 

Page 1, line 11, after “may” insert “, after 
due notice to the accused,”. 

Page 2, line 11, after “Police,” insert 
“Timely service of a copy of such discharges 
shall be made upon the accused.” 

Page 2, line 20, strike out “, or for mis- 
conduct in office,“. 

Page 3, line 2, strike out “or for miscon- 
duct in office”, 

Page 3, line 4, strike out “board” and in- 
sert “board: Provided, however, That no 
changes in the rules of procedure shall be 
effective, and no trial boards shall be abol- 
ished or changed, with respect to charges 
upon which a hearing has already com- 
menced.” 

Page 3, line 9, after accused.“ insert “The 
other two members shall be employed in the 
Department of the Interior and hold a grade 
at least equivalent to that of the accused”. 

Page 3, line 15, after “Interior.” insert “If 
such notice is given, the accused may present 
his appeal to the Secretary in writing. The 
Secretary may grant or request an oral pres- 
entation of such appeal.” 

Page 3, line 18, after “documentary” in- 
sert “: Provided, That if any new evidence is 
received, the accused shall be accorded the 
right of such submission.” 

Page 3, line 19, after “board” insert “, to 
dismiss the charges,”. 

Page 4, strike out lines 4 to 11, inclusive. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I shall ask the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. RUTHERFORD] 
the same question that I have asked on 
other bills, and that is this: Do the 
amendments that the gentleman now 
proposes be adopted deal strictly with 
the subject matter of this bill? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. If the gentle- 
man will yield, the amendments deal 
strictly with the subject matter of the 
bill and are germane to the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
amendments 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 10 are 
technical and clarifying amendments 
designed principally to protect the 
rights of the accused in trial board pro- 
cedings set up under the bill and on ap- 
peals therefrom. It is recommended 
that the House concur in these amend- 
ments. Brief explanations thereof fol- 
low: 

First. Amendments 1, 4, and 5 strike 
out the words “or for misconduct in of- 
fice” at three places and thus require 
that charges against a member of the 
National Park Police be more definite 
and specific than might otherwise be the 
case. 

Second. Amendment 2 clarifies the 
bill by specifically requiring that due 
notice of charges be given an accused. 

Third. Amendment 6 forbids chang- 
ing procedural rules or the composition 
of a trial board after a hearing has 
commenced. 

Fourth. Amendment 8 clarifies the bill 
by providing that, once notice of appeal 
is given, the appeal may be prosecuted 
in writing. It also provides that the ap- 
peal may be presented orally if the Sec- 
retary of the Interior so agrees or re- 
quests. 

Fifth. Amendment 10 authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior, acting in his 
appellate capacity, to dismiss charges. 
The bill made no provision for such 
action. 

The House amendment to Senate 
amendment 3 corrects a typographical 
error. 

Senate amendment 7 would have re- 
quired all members of a trial board to 
be employees of the Department of the 
Interior, contrary to the original pro- 
visions of the House bill which required 
only one member to be an employee of 
the Department. The House amend- 
ment to this amendment provides that, 
if the second or third members of a 
board are employees of the Department, 
they shall be in a grade at least equiv- 
alent to that of the accused. This will 
mean, in practice, that a trial board 
member who is in a GS grade will be 
eligible for trial board service if his sal- 
ary is the same as or greater than that 
of an accused CPC police employee. 

The House amendment to Senate 
amendment 9 elaborates on and clari- 
fies the latter to make certain that if 
new evidence is received at the appeal 
stage of a proceeding on behalf of either 
party, the other party must also be per- 
mitted to submit new evidence and that, 
in any event, he must be allowed to sub- 
mit rebuttal evidence. 

The House amendment to Senate 
amendment 11 clarifies the original lan- 
guage of the House bill—which the Sen- 
ate amendment would have stricken— 
regarding the handling of cases in 
which a trial board recommends a sen- 
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tence beyond the maximum which it is 
authorized to impose. Such a sentence 
will be effective, under section 2(b) of 
the bill, within the limits of a $100 fine 
and/or suspension without pay for 7 
days, unless it is appealed. The re- 
mainder of a recommended sentence will 
become effective only if the Secretary 
finds it proper on the basis of the record 
and if, under other laws—the civil serv- 
ice laws, for instance—he has authority 
to impose it. 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL FOOD, 
DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 


Mr. SISK, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 808, Rept. No. 2467), 
which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11581) to protect the public health by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to assure the safety, efficacy, 
and reliability of drugs, authorize standardi- 
zation of drug names, establish special con- 
trols for barbiturate and stimulant drugs, 
and clarify and strengthen existing inspec- 
tion authority with respect to any articles 
subject to the Act; and to amend related 
laws. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed three hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. It shall be in order to consider the 
substitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce now in the bill, and such substitute 
for the purpose of amendment shall be 
considered under the five-minute rule as an 
original bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and any 
member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any of the amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
committee substitute. The previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit, with or without instruc- 
tions. 

That after the passage of H.R. 11581, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce shall be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill, S. 1552; that it 
shall then be in order in the House to move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of said Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions contained in H.R. 11581 as 
passed. 


INTRASTATE MOTOR CARRIERS IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 320) 
to amend the provisions contained in 
part II of the Interstate Commerce Act 
concerning registration of State certifi- 
cates whereby a common carrier by mo- 
tor vehicle may engage in interstate and 
foreign commerce within a State, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT, No. 2439) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
320) to amend the provisions contained in 
part II of the Interstate Commerce Act con- 
cerning registration of State certificates 
whereby a common carrier by motor vehicle 
may engage in interstate and foreign com- 
merce within a State, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment, insert the 
following: “That paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 206 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act is amended by striking out 
the last two sentences and by inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘Pending the de- 
termination of any such application the 
continuance of such operation shall be 
lawful.’ 

“Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 206 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 


paragraphs: 

“*(6) On and after the date of the enact- 
ment of this paragraph no certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and recessity under this 
part shall be required for operations in inter- 
state or foreign commerce by a common car- 
rier by motor vehicle operating solely within 
a single State and not controlled by, con- 
trolling, or under a common control with 
any carrier engaged in operations outside 
such State, if such carrier has obtained from 
the commission of such State authorized to 
issue such certificates, a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing motor 
vehicle common carrier operations in intra- 
state commerce and such certificate recites 
that it was issued after notice to interested 
persons through publication in the Federal 
Register of the filing of the application and 
of the desire of the applicant also to engage 
in transportation in interstate and foreign 
commerce within the limits of the intrastate 
authority granted, that reasonable oppor- 
tunity was afforded interested persons to 
be heard, that the State commission has duly 
considered the question of the proposed in- 
terstate and foreign operations and has 
found that public convenience and necessity 
require that the carrier authorized to en- 
gage in intrastate operations also be author- 
ized to engage in operations in interstate and 
foreign commerce within limits which do not 
exceed the scope of the intrastate operations 
authorized to be conducted. Such opera- 
tions in interstate and foreign commerce 
shall, however, be subject to all other appli- 
cable requirements of this Act and the regu- 
lations prescribed hereunder. Such rights to 
engage in operations in interstate or foreign 
commerce shall be evidenced by appropriate 
certificates of registration issued by the Com- 
mission which shall be valid only so long as 
the holder is a carrier engaged in operations 
solely within a single State, not controlled 
by, controlling, or under a common control 
with a carrier engaged in operation outside 
such State, and except as provided in sec- 
tion 5 and in the conditions and limitations 
stated herein, may be transferred pursuant 
to such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Commission, but may not 
be transferred apart from the transfer of the 
corresponding intrastate certificate, and the 
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transfer of the intrastate certificate without 
the interstate or foreign rights shall termi- 
nate the right to engage in interstate or 
foreign commerce. The termination, restric- 
tion in scope, or suspension of the intra- 
state certificate shall on the 180th day 
thereafter terminate or similarly re- 
strict the right to engage in interstate or 
foreign commerce unless the intrastate cer- 
tificate shall have been renewed, reissued, or 
reinstated or the restrictions removed within 
said one hundred eighty-day period. Such 
rights shall be subject to suspension or ter- 
mination by the Commission in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act governing the 
suspension and termination of certificates 
issued by the Commission. The Commission 
may impose reasonable requirements with 
respect to the filing with it of certified copies 
of such State certificates and other appropri- 
ate statements and data, and compliance 
with applicable requirements established by 
and under the authority of statutes appli- 
cable to interstate and foreign operations 
administered by the Commission, as condi- 
tions precedent to engaging in interstate and 
foreign operations under the authority of 
such State certificate. In accordance with 
such reasonable rules as may be prescribed 
by the Commission, any party in interest, 
who or which opposed in the State com- 
mission proceeding the authorization of op- 
erations in interstate or foreign commerce, 
may petition the Commission for reconsider- 
ation of the decision of the State commission 
authorizing operations in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and upon such reconsidera- 
tion upon the record made before the State 
commission, the Commission may affirm, re- 
verse, or modify the decision of the State 
commission, but only with respect to the 
authorization of operations in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

“*(7) (A) In the case of any person who 
or which on the date of the enactment of 
this paragraph was in operation solely within 
a single State as a common carrier by motor 
vehicle in intrastate commerce (excluding 
persons controlled by, controlling, or under 
a common control with, a carrier engaged in 
operations outside such State), and who or 
which was also lawfully engage in such op- 
erations in interstate or foreign commerce 
under the certificate exemption provisions 
of the second proviso of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, as in effect immediately be- 
fore the date of the enactment of this para- 
graph or who or which would have been so 
lawfully engaged in such operations but for 
the pendency of litigation to determine the 
validity of such person’s intrastate opera- 
tions to the extent such litigation is re- 
solved in favor of such person, and has 
continued to so operate since that date (or 
if engaged in furnishing seasonal service 
only, was lawfully engaged in such opera- 
tions in the year 1961 during the season 
ordinarily covered by its operations, and 
such operations have not been discontinued), 
except in either instance as to interruptions 
of service over which such person had no 
control, the Commission shall issue to such 
person a certificate of registration authoriz- 
ing the continuance of such transportation 
in interstate and foreign commerce if ap- 
plication and proof of operations are sub- 
mitted as provided in this subsection. Such 
certificate of registration shall not exceed 
in scope the services authorized by the State 
certificate to be conducted in intrastate 
commerce, and shall be subject to the same 
terms, conditions, and limitations as are 
contained in or attached to the State cer- 
tillcate except to the extent that such terms, 
conditions, or limitations are inconsistent 
with the requirements established by or un- 
der this Act. If the effectiveness of the 
State certificate is limited to a specified 
period of time, the certificate of registra- 
tion issued under this paragraph (7) shall 
be similarly limited. Operations in inter- 
state and foreign commerce under such 
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certificates of registration shall be subject 
to all other applicable requirements of this 
Act and the regulations prescribed here- 
under. Certificates of registration shall be 
valid only so long as the holder is a carrier 
engaged in operation solely within a single 
State, not controlled by, controlling, or un- 
der a common control with a carrier engaged 
in operation outside such State, and except 
as provided in section 5 and in the conditions 
and limitations stated herein, may be trans- 
ferred pursuant to such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Commis- 
sion, but may not be transferred apart from 
the transfer of the corresponding intrastate 
certificate, and the transfer of the intrastate 
certificate without the interstate or foreign 
rights shall terminate the right to engage 
in interstate or foreign commerce. The ter- 
mination, restriction in scope, or suspension 
of the intrastate certificate shall on the 180th 
day thereafter terminate or similarly re- 
strict the right to engage in interstate or 
foreign commerce unless the intrastate certif- 
icate shall have been renewed, reissued, or 
reinstated or the restrictions removed within 
said one hundred and eighty-day period. 
Such certificates of registration shall be sub- 
ject to suspension or termination by the 
Commission in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act governing the suspension 
and termination of certificates of public 
convenience and necessity issued by the 
Commission. 

„) All rights to engage in operations 
in interstate and foreign commerce under 
the provisions of the second proviso of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, as in effect im- 
mediately before the date of the enactment 
of this paragraph, shall cease and terminate, 
but any carrier lawfully engaged in inter- 
state and foreign operations on the date of 
the enactment of this paragraph or any car- 
rier who would have been so lawfully en- 
gaged in such operations but for the pend- 
ency of litigation to determine the validity 
of such person's intrastate operations to the 
extent such litigation is resolved in favor of 
such person, pursuant to such provisions, 
may continue such operations for 120 days 
after such date and, if appropriate applica- 
tion for a certificate of registration is filed 
within such period, such operations may 
be continued pending the determination of 
such application. The Commission shall 
prescribe the form of such application, the 
information and documents to be furnished, 
the manner of filing, and the persons to 
whom or the manner of giving notice to in- 
terested persons of such filings. Issues aris- 
ing in the determination of such applica- 
tions shall be determined in the most 
expeditious manner and, so far as practicable 
and legally permissible, without formal 
hearings or other proceedings. A notice of 
intent to engage in interstate and foreign 
operations accompanied by certified copies of 
effective, lawfully issued or acquired State 
certificates filed with the Commission as 
evidence of authority to operate in inter- 
state or foreign commerce under the provi- 
sions of the second proviso of paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, as in effect immediately 
before the date of the enactment of this par- 
agraph, shall be conclusive proof that the ap- 
plicant is lawfully engaged in interstate and 
foreign operations and the scope thereof.“ 

And the House agree to the same. 

OREN HARRIS, 

JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 

HARLEY O, STAGGERS, 

SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 

JOHN B. BENNETT, 

WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 

HAROLD R. COLLTER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 

VANCE HARTKE, 

GALE W. MCGEE, 

THRUSTON B. MORTON, 

JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


September 25 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 320) to amend the pro- 
visions contained in part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act concerning registration of 
State certificates whereby a common carrier 
by motor vehicle may engage in interstate 
and foreign commerce within a State, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

Except for two changes, the bill as agreed 
to in conference is the same as the House 
amendment. The House amendment added 
new paragraphs (6) and (7) to subsection 
(a) of section 206 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and repealed the second proviso 
to such subsection. These new paragraphs 
provide a procedure by which common car- 
riers by motor vehicle which are certificated 
to engage in operations wholly within a 
State may be certificated for coextensive op- 
erations in interstate or foreign commerce. 
Paragraph (6) applies to motor carriers 
which after the date of enactment of this 
legislation will for the first time engage in 
such operations in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. Paragraph (7) is a “grandfather 
provision” which applies to motor carriers 
which on the date of enactment of this leg- 
islation are engaged in operations in inter- 
state or foreign commerce wholly within a 
State under the second proviso to section 
206(a)(1) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
which this legislation repeals. 

The changes from the House amendment 
made by the bill as agreed to in conference 
consist of deleting two amendments which 
were adopted on the House floor. These 
amendments were identical in text and were 
inserted in paragraphs (6) and (7). They 
read as follows: “If, however, during the six- 
month period of termination, restriction in 
scope or suspension of the State certificate 
the holder of the corresponding certificate 
of registration has continuously performed 
the interstate operations authorized there- 
under such certificate of registration can 
only be suspended, revoked, or terminated by 
the Commission in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act governing such suspen- 
sions, revocations, or terminations of cer- 
tificates issued by the Commission: Provided, 
however, That under all other circumstances 

These amendments which the Senate con- 
ferees refused to accept would have provided 
that, if the certificate holder carried on his 
interstate operations continuously during the 
180-day period after his intrastate certificate 
was terminated, restricted in scope, or sus- 
pended, his certificate authorizing him to 
carry on such interstate operations could 
only be suspended, revoked, or terminated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission after 
formal proceedings as prescribed in the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission was also strongly 
opposed to these amendments. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee of confer- 
ence considered the bill S. 320 and agreed 
to the report which has been submitted 
and which we are asking that the House 
approve today. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rather technical 
bill and somewhat difficult to under- 
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stand. Therefore, I ask your attention as 
I try to explain what has been accom- 
plished. Permit me to start with an 
explanation of the bill. 

The existing second proviso of section 
206 (a) (1) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act enables motor common carriers 
whose operations are confined to a sin- 
gle State and who have been granted a 
certificate to operate within the State 
from their State regulatory bodies to 
also engage in operations in interstate 
and foreign commerce without seeking a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 

At present the right to engage in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce by an in- 
trastate carrier is automatically obtained 
by filing its State certificate with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
carrier by such filing is then authorized 
to engage in interstate or foreign com- 
merce to the same extent that the car- 
rier is authorized to engage in intrastate 
commerce as described in the particular 
State certificate filed with the Commis- 
sion. Such operations in interstate and 
foreign commerce must, of course, be 
carried on entirely within the State in 
which the motor carrier is certificated 
to operate. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
under existing law has no discretion in 
accepting a State certificate for regis- 
tration. The certificate must be ac- 
cepted, registered, and the motor carrier 
allowed to engage in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. By so doing, such intra- 
state carrier becomes subject to the reg- 
ulatory and safety provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission when 
engaged in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The validity of the certificate 
filed with the Commission depends on 
its continued validity within the State. 

PURPOSE AND EXPLANATION OF BILL 

The purpose of the bill, S. 320, is to re- 
peal the second proviso of section 206 
(a) (1) of the Interstate Commerce Act— 
title 49 United States Code, section 307— 
and insert two new paragraphs at the 
end of section 206(a) which permit State 
commissions under a specific procedure 
applicable with respect to future applica- 
tions to grant to motor common carriers 
operating within a single State the right 
to engage in interstate or foreign opera- 
tions within the boundaries of the State 
in which intrastate authority is being 
simultaneously authorized, and to pro- 
vide for the issuance of certificates of 
registration by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to existing carriers engaged 
in interstate operations under the terms 
of the present second proviso. 

The new paragraph (6) proposed to 
be added by this bill to subsection (a) of 
section 206 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act provides that on and after the effec- 
tive date of this paragraph, no certificate 
of public convenience and necessity from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would be required for operations in inter- 
state or foreign commerce by a common 
carrier by motor vehicle operating solely 
within a single State and not controlled 
by, controlling, or under a common con- 
trol with any carrier engaged in opera- 
tions outside such State if, first, such 
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carrier has obtained from the State com- 
mission a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity authorizing intra- 
state operations; second, such certificate 
was issued after notice to interested per- 
sons through publication in the Federal 
Register of the filing of the application 
and of the desire of the applicant also 
to engage in interstate and foreign com- 
merce within the limits of the intrastate 
authority granted; third, reasonable op- 
portunity was afforded interested parties 
to be heard; and fourth, the State com- 
mission has considered the proposed in- 
terstate and foreign operations and has 
found that public convenience and ne- 
cessity require that the carrier be au- 
thorized to engage in intrastate opera- 
tions and also to engage in interstate 
and foreign operations within the limits 
of the intrastate authority. Except for 
the method of certification, the carrier 
would be subject to all applicable re- 
quirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, such as insurance, the filing of rates, 
and so forth. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 

is empowered to issue certificates of reg- 
istration and to impose reasonable re- 
quirements with respect to the filing of 
State certificates and other data and 
compliance with applicable requirements 
established pursuant to the statutes ad- 
ministered by the Commission as con- 
ditions precedent to engaging in inter- 
state and foreign operations under 
authority of the registered State certifi- 
cate. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is directed to establish rules under which 
any person who opposed the authoriza- 
tion of operations in interstate commerce 
in the State regulatory proceedings may 
petition the Commission for reconsider- 
ation of the decision made by the State 
commission. Such reconsideration shall 
be on the record made before the State 
commission. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission may affirm, reverse, or mod- 
ify the decision of the State regulatory 
body in respect to operations in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

The new paragraph (7) proposed to 
be added by this bill to subsection (a) 
of section 206 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act provides in part that intra- 
state motor carriers in operation on the 
effective date of this paragraph, who 
were lawfully engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce within the State, shall 
upon application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and submission of 
proof of operation, be issued certificates 
of registration by the ICC authorizing 
continuance of their operations. The 
scope of interstate or foreign operations 
authorized in the certificates must not 
exceed in scope the services authorized 
by the State certificates and the certifi- 
cates of registration shall in general be 
subject to the same terms, conditions, 
and limitations as are contained in the 
State certificates. These carriers will 
be subject to all applicable requirements 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, includ- 
ing suspension and termination. 

In making such application a notice 
of intent to engage in interstate and for- 
eign operations accompanied by copies of 
State certificates, will be conclusive proof 
that applicant is lawfully engaged in in- 
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3 commerce and the scope there- 
of. 

Under both paragraphs (6) and (7) 
which would be added to section 206(a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act by the 
bill, certificates of registration issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would be transferable subject to the 
limitations contained in section 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act dealing with 
carrier unifications and mergers, but 
they could not be transferred apart from 
the intrastate rights. A transfer of in- 
trastate rights without a corresponding 
transfer of the certificate of registration 
would void the interstate rights. 

When the committee bill reached the 
floor of the House there were some 11 
amendments offered to it. During the 
consideration of the bill in the House 
the Committee accepted all of the 
amendments but two. 

The House agreed to the two amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Stsk] and we went to 
conference on it. The committee of con- 
ference met and considered the bill, dis- 
cussed it at length, and later had an- 
other meeting and considered it again. 
It was very obvious that the other body 
would not agree to the floor amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and accepted by the House. 

These amendments, identical in lan- 
guage, appear in paragraphs (6) and 
(7) and read as follows: 

If, however, during the six-month period 
of termination, restriction in scope or sus- 
pension of the State certificate the holder 
of the corresponding certificate of registra- 
tion has continuously performed the inter- 
state operations authorized thereunder such 
certificate of registration can only be sus- 
pended, revoked, or terminated by the Com- 
mission in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act governing such suspensions, revoca- 
tions, or terminations of certificates issued 
by the Commission: Provided, however, That 
under all other circumstances. 


The Senate conferees did recede and 
agree to all the other amendments made 
by the House including the one that 
struck out the language prima facie and 
inserted the word “conclusive” with re- 
spect to the proof required to obtain a 
certificate of registration from the ICC. 

But the conferees on the part of the 
Senate refused to accept the amend- 
ments quoted above and the conferees 
on the part of the House concurred. 
These amendments would have provided 
that if the certificates holder carried on 
his interstate operations continuously 
during the 180-day period after his inter- 
state certificate was terminated, re- 
stricted in scope, or suspended, his cer- 
tificate authorizing him to carry on such 
interstate operations could only be sus- 
pended, revoked, or terminated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission after 
formal proceedings as prescribed in the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was also 
strongly opposed to these amendments. 

As part of my remarks, I include here- 
with the Commission’s letter stating 
their position on these amendments. 

I agree with the position taken by the 
Commission that the effect of these 
amendments would place the Commis- 
sion in the anomalous position of hav- 
ing to go through a formal proceeding 
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to revoke the certificate of a carrier 
whose State operating rights have been 
revoked when in the first instance the 
carriers interstate rights were based 
solely on its intrastate certificate. 

I might also say that the provision 
which I have quoted was also opposed 
by the National Association of Public 
Utility Commissioners, that is, the State 
commissions organization—and by the 
American Trucking Associations. 

That is pretty much what the con- 
ferees did. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1962. 
Hon, OREN > 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House oj Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Hannrs: This is in response 
to your recent request by telephone for our 
comments on the amendments to an act, 
S. 320, as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on January 31, 1962, “to amend the 
provisions contained in part II of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act concerning registration 
of State certificates whereby a common car- 
rier by motor vehicle may engage in inter- 
state and foreign commerce within a State.” 
This matter was referred to our committee 
on Legislation, and after consideration by 
that committee, I am authorized to submit 
the following comments in its behalf: 

The amendment to line 6, page 2, of the 
measure reported by the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
August 31, 1961, inserts the words “the ef- 
fective date of enactment of this para- 
graph” in lieu of the words “December 31, 
1961,”". We have no objection to this 
amendment. 

The effect of the amendment in lines 19 
through 23, page 3, of the act would be to 
allow a second proviso operator to continue 
to engage in interstate and foreign com- 
merce for a period of 6 months after the 
termination, restriction, or suspension by the 
State of his intrastate certificate. Without 
this amendment, the termination, restric- 
tion, or suspension of the underlying intra- 
state certificate would immediately termi- 
nate, restrict, or suspend the right to engage 
in interstate or foreign commerce. That is 
the way it has been ever since the enactment 
of the second proviso. Such an amendment 
is objectionable because it accords interstate 
operating rights to the holder of a certificate 
of registration during the 6-month period in 
which his intrastate rights have been 
revoked, suspended, or restricted. Since the 
carrier’s intrastate rights in effect at the 
time of registration provide the real basis 
for the issuance of the certificate of registra- 
tion in the first instance, the enactment of 
this amendment is entirely contrary to the 
basic theory on which the proposed legisla- 
tion as a whole is grounded; namely, that 
the carrier shall be entitled to engage in 
interstate commerce to the same extent that 
it may lawfully engage in intrastate com- 
merce. We know of no reason whatsoever 
why a carrier whose authority derives solely 
from the State in which it operates should 
be authorized to engage in interstate com- 
merce for any period after its intrastate 
certificate has been terminated, suspended, or 
restricted in scope. 

The Commission has no objection to the 
amendment in line 4, page 5, of the act, 
which merely changes “December 31, 1961” 
to “the date of the enactment of this para- 
graph”. 

The amendment to line 14, page 5 of the 
act represents a departure from the usual 
theory of “grandfather” rights. This change 
would provide “grandfather” rights for a 
carrier who has been unable to file his 
intrastate certificate under. the second 
proviso and to operate in interstate com- 
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merce because of pending litigation con- 
cerning the validity of its intrastate opera- 
tions. The theory of prior similar legisla- 
tion has been that “grandfather” rights are 
based on the actual operations in interstate 
commerce on the critical date rather than 
on a contingent basis. Moreover, this change, 
as we see it, in effect, presupposes that the 
State certificate involved in such pending 
litigation would be acceptable for filing with 
the Commission if no such litigation were 
pending. 

The amendment from line 25, page 6, to 
line 4, page 7, gives rise to the same ob- 
jection as that raised above with respect to 
the 6-month period of grace relating to the 
termination, restriction in scope, or suspen- 
sion of an intrastate certificate. In addition, 
while under this amendment a transfer of 
intrastate rights without interstate rights 
would terminate the right to engage in 
interstate commerce, it is doubtful that the 
intrastate carrier has any interstate rights, 
as such, to transfer. 

We know of no objection to the amend- 
ment to line 15, page 7 of the act. 

The amendment to line 18, page 7, raises 
the same questions herein discussed with 
respect to “grandfather” rights for carriers 
whose intrastate operations are involved in 
litigation. 

In line 7, page 8, of the act an amendment 
appears which is not entirely clear, and 
we believe additional study thereof is neces- 
sary. Otherwise, we cannot favor this amend- 
ment, since it appears to require a determi- 
nation by the Commission as to whether, 
among other things, a State certificate has 
been lawfully issued or acquired. 

The amendments to lines 12, 16, and 17, 
page 8 relate to the effective date of the 
act, and we have no objection thereto. 

To change “prima facie” to “conclusive” 
as proposed in line 12, page 8, would require 
the Commission to issue certificates of regis- 
tration embracing all of the operating au- 
thority contained in State certificates with- 
out further proceedings, and regardless of 
the scope and extent of the actual opera- 
tions being conducted under the State cer- 
tificates. This amendment is extremely broad 
and some carriers would thus obtain cer- 
tificates of registration embracing substan- 
tial rights to operate in interstate commerce 
which have never been previously utilized 
by them. This would be especially true in 
the case of dormancy of State operating 
rights which have little or no value, for if 
such dormant State authority is permitted 
to be filed under the “conclusive” test, the 
interstate rights might become quite valu- 
able. Dormant State operating authority is 
not now accepted for filing under the second 
proviso. We, therefore, recommend against 
the use of the word “conclusive” instead of 
“prima facie.” 

By far the most damaging amendment 
to the entire historical concept of the second 
proviso contained in section 206(a) (1) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act is the floor amend- 
ment passed on January 31, 1962, by the 
House of Representatives, and which had 
been proposed by Congressman Sisk of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Stsk’s amendment would be an 
addition to the previous amendment which 
confers upon the holder of a certificate of 
registration interstate operating rights for 
a 6-months period after his intrastate rights 
have been revoked, suspended, or restricted. 
The so-called Sisk amendment goes a step 
further. Our objection to the 6-month grace 
period was based on the fact that if the 
intrastate rights are no longer in effect there 
is no foundation for the interstate rights. 
The Sisk amendment would preserve the in- 
terstate rights even if the basic intrastate 
rights have been forever revoked for some 
violation of State regulations. 

The Sisk amendment reads as follows: 

“If however during the six-month period 
of termination, restriction in scope or sus- 
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pension of the State certificate the holder. 
of the corresponding certificate of registra- 
tion has continuously performed the inter- 
state operations authorized thereunder such 
certificate of registration can only be sus- 
pended, revoked or terminated by the Com- 
mission in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act governing such suspensions, revo- 
cations, or terminations of certificates issued 
by the Commission: Provided, however, That 
under all other circumstances such certifi- 
cates of registration. . 

Clearly, where the holder of a certificate 
of registration violates a State law, regula- 
tion, or requirement, without violating a 
Federal law, and the State either revokes, re- 
stricts, or suspends that carrier’s intra- 
state authority, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be completely powerless 
to act so far as the interstate authority is 
concerned. Thus, aside from the fact that 
the Sisk amendment may very well interfere 
with the rights of the States to control and 
regulate intrastate carriers, it would create 
a new interstate right which must be recog- 
nized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion irrespective of whether the carrier con- 
tinues to hold the corresponding intrastate 
rights in whole or in part. 

Under these circumstances, a myriad of 
questions of interpretation would arise since 
some State operating rights are stated in 
somewhat ambiguous terms, to which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has, in the 
past, accorded the interpretations placed 
thereon by the State regulatory bodies. We 
assume that such procedure no longer would 
be in order with respect to State certificates 
which would have been revoked or changed, 
thus leaving nothing but confusion and mis- 
understanding as to the scope and extent of 
these newly created interstate rights. 

Technically, the Sisk amendment has the 
effect of granting to intrastate carriers hold- 
ing certificates of registration, but whose in- 
trastate rights have been revoked, restricted, 
or suspended by a State authority, an op- 
erating right equal to one issued by this 
Commission, and which could be revoked or 
changed only under section 212 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, While that section 
provides for revocation of an operating right 
for various reasons, it requires extensive pro- 
ceedings to do so. In short, the interstate 
right, ever since the enactment of the second 
proviso, has been dependent entirely on the 
existence of a right granted by the State to 
engage in intrastate operations. This 
amendment completely ignores the fact that 
no such interstate right could exist unless 
the carrier has in effect intrastate authority 
from the State in which such carrier is 
operating. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
strongly opposes any such amendment which 
distorts the sound and time-tested concept 
of the second proviso that the interstate 
right does not exist in the absence of the 
intrastate right, Moreover, the Commission 
opposes this amendment for the simple rea- 
son that it could again give rise to a mul- 
tiplicity of carriers with a minimum of con- 
trol, inasmuch as this amendment seems to 
create an interstate right which could be 
sold separate and apart from the intrastate 
right, thereby completely defeating the pur- 
pose which gave rise to amending the 
second proviso in the first place. This would 
not be true under S. 320 without the Sisk 
amendment. 

Respectfully submitted. 

RUPPERT L. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
HOWARD G. FREAS. 


We think the action of the State com- 
mission that granted the motor carrier 
authority to operate in intrastate com- 
merce should have something to do with 
reference to his interstate certificate of 
registration. 
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On the other hand, we think the motor 
carrier should have an opportunity, if 
he gets in trouble or if somebody is doing 
him an injustice, to get straightened out 
with his own commission. Therefore, 
we give him 6 months in order to get 
that difficulty straightened out before 
taking away his interstate rights. Con- 
sequently, we feel we have met this sit- 
uation, 

The problem we have with the other 
amendment, which the gentleman from 
California wanted, is this: If a man got 
into difficulty with the State commis- 
sion and his rights were suspended or 
terminated to operate in intrastate busi- 
ness, then the Sisk amendment which 
is in question would have said that if 
the carrier continued to operate for 6 
months in interstate commerce, his cer- 
tificate of registration with the ICC could 
be revoked only by going through reg- 
ular procedure with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission here in Washington 
in revoking interstate operating author- 
ity. 

It just seemed to the conferees that 
this was wrong. 

The gentleman from Kentucky raised 
a point when we had this matter under 
discussion in the House before. I think 
there is something to his question. 

It would seem to me, it would be a log- 
ical interpretation as far as I am con- 
cerned, that the time from which the 
termination, restriction in scope, or sus- 
pension of the State certificate would 
begin to count would be the date from 
which the order of the commission be- 
comes final. 

If there is litigation on it, the order 
would not become final until the litiga- 
tion is completed. I should think that 
the ICC which passed on a matter of 
this kind would itself then decide that 
the 180 days would not begin to run 
until the order of the State commission 
on such determination became final. 
That is the way I think it ought to be 
administered, and that is the way I in- 
terpret it. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WATTS. As I understand the 
gentleman's interpretation, or his feel- 
ing about the matter, in the event a 
State commission revoked or terminated 
a certificate arbitrarily and the holder 
of the certificate went to court and 
started action, that until proceedings in 
the court were terminated the rights of 
the holder of the certificate would be 
protected. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think the Commis- 
sion should take cognizance of that and 
not take any action until there had been 
a final decision of the suit in court. I 
think from that date the 180 days would 
run. 

Mr. WATTS. The gentleman is 
speaking of the interstate situation. 

Mr. HARRIS. The interstate situa- 
tion, of course, yes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The gentleman used 
the word “arbitrary” but I understood 
the gentleman to say that if the certi- 
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ficate is revoked it would have to be after 
final decision. 

Mr. HARRIS. 
man is correct. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. As long as the 
matter is on trial and no determination 
has been entered in the clerk’s office or 
in the Commission’s files, the 180 days 
does not begin to run; it does not begin 
to run until the proceedings are termi- 
nated. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think that is the way 
the Commission would interpret it. 

Mr. Speaker, I wanted to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this matter has 
been thoroughly considered, and there 
has come to each Member’s office or desk 
a message or wire from the American 
Trucking Association in which they are 
supporting this conference report. The 
telegram reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., September 24, 1962. 
OREN HARRIS, 

Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

American Trucking Associations urges your 
support of S. 320 as agreed to by conferees 
yesterday. This bill which is supported by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
State commissions will correct serious motor 
carrier regulatory problems. 

JOHN V. LAWRENCE, 
Managing Director, American Trucking 
Association, Inc. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report comes with the unani- 
mous decision of all the conferees. It 
came out of our committee originally. I 
know of no objection to the conference 
report, and I have no requests for time 
on this side. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my 3 minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. SISK]. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. Iyield. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. As the 
gentleman from California remembers, 
I supported his amendment when this 
matter was here before, and I am very 
grateful to the gentleman for the effort 
that he made in getting the Sisk amend- 
ment in the bill when it was before the 
House on that occasion. I want to as- 
sociate myself with the gentleman’s re- 
marks. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, when S. 320 was before the 
House in January of this year, I sup- 
ported the Sisk amendment believing 
that this amendment would more ade- 
quately protect the small carriers be- 
cause I felt that they might find them- 
selves in a position where this could not 
prevail in the face of an arbitrary deci- 
sion by a commission. 

As has been pointed out by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
iMr. Harris], it appears that in the 
event a carrier is suspended or ordered 
to cease operations by a State commis- 
sion, he will not be deprived of his in- 
terstate rights if he appeals the decision 
and succeeds in reversing the ruling 
against him, 


I think the gentle- 


Mr. 
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While I would still prefer the Sisk 
amendment, I believe that under the 
legislative history of S. 320 as explained 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris], the intrastate 
carrier will be able to protect his prop- 
erty against a decision arbitrary or 
otherwise. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] has 
ably explained the background of this 
particular piece of legislation, and I 
agree basically with that explanation. 

I do come before the House today with 
some mixed feelings on this particular 
situation with reference to the fact that 
the final amendment which was adopted 
by the House has been eliminated by the 
conferees during conference with the 
other body. 

However, as the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has indicated, this matter deals 
with a rather complicated, complex mat- 
ter of regulation pertaining to the trans- 
portation industry. The prime concern 
which the gentleman from California has 
had, and a great many other Members of 
the House, was to make sure that what- 
ever we did in this particular piece of 
legislation, it would not be possible for all 
the small trucking companies across our 
country—primarily, I am speaking of the 
second-proviso carriers, intrastate truck- 
ing companies and feeder lines, so to 
speak, that operate in every State in 
our Nation—would not be driven to the 
wall because of some arbitarary action 
by a State public utility commission or 
by the operation and pressures from the 
large transportation companies. 

I am sure that the gentleman from 
Arkansas, [Mr. Harris] agrees with me 
that he too would want to be sure that 
nothing in this legislation would make 
it possible for action to be taken that 
could destroy the many hundreds of 
small trucking companies across our 
country which are so vital, particularly 
to the small towns and villages of our 
Nation. 

The variety of amendments which were 
offered to the bill, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas has indicated, have all been 
accepted, with one single exception, the 
paragraph which was stricken. I feel 
that particular amendment should have 
been left in the bill. However, I do want 
to make my position clear. 

It is my understanding that today a 
majority of the trucking industry across 
the Nation feel that they would prefer to 
have this bill without this amendment 
than to have no bill at all. I think that 
is what we are faced with today, gener- 
ally speaking—either accept this confer- 
ence report which has been brought to us 
today or we will have no legislation on 
the subject this year. 

I am particularly intrigued by the dis- 
cussion and the colloquy between the 
gentleman from Kentucky and the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, and I would like 
to pursue that, if I may, a little further 
along the way, because it seems to me 
this might give us some little additional 
assurance with reference to any action, 
arbitrary or otherwise, by public utility 
commissions within States. 

The reason many of us took a strong 
stand on this original language, the por- 
tion that is being deleted, was our belief 
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that these certificates of registration 
were granted to the second-proviso car- 
riers by a Federal agency and that there 
should be action by that agency before 
they could automatically be taken away 
from them. This particular language, 
we feel, would require that the ICC take 
action, positive action, prior to the time 
they could lose their certificate of regis- 
tration. But it is my understanding, and 
I would like to ask this question of the 
chairman of the committee, in line with 
his answer to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, that in the event an action is 
pending there will be no automatic re- 
voking of the certificate of registration. 
I am hoping we can establish here an in- 
tent, because this I think is important, so 
that I am hoping we might set down the 
intent of Congress to the effect that the 
ICC cannot arbitrarily revoke or take 
any action until settlement of the differ- 
ences which might have caused the 
suspension of operation within a State 
by a public utilities commission. 

Would the gentleman comment a little 
further on that? I am referring specifi- 
cally, of course, to the question asked by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Watts]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. Yes. I would be glad to 
yield to the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be glad to com- 
ment on that. I will say that there are 
two situations here that we should keep 
in mind. The one the gentleman men- 
tions is the case where there is litiga- 
tion pending on the effective date of this 
paragraph; is that true? 

Mr. SISK. That is partly correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. The language in para- 
graph (7) takes care of that. I shall 
read a part of this paragraph: 

(7) (A) In the case of any person who or 
which on the date of the enactment of this 
paragraph was in operation solely within a 
single State as a common carrier by motor 
vehicle in intrastate commerce (excluding 
persons controlled by, controlling, or under 
a common control with, a carrier engaged in 
operations outside such State), and who or 
which was also lawfully engaged in such op- 
erations in interstate or foreign commerce 
under the certificate exemption provisions 
of the second proviso of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, as in effect immediately be- 
fore the date of the enactment of this para- 
graph or who or which would have been so 
lawfully engaged in such operations but for 
the pendency of litigation. 


In other words, those cases that will 
be in litigation at the time this amend- 
ment to the act takes effect are pro- 

` tected. 

Mr. SISK. Yes; that is very clear in 
this language. 

Mr. HARRIS. But there is another 
situation which would involve termina- 
tions, suspensions, and so forth, which 
take place after the act goes into effect. 
That is the situation which the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Watts] raised. 

Mr. SISK. Yes; that is the one about 
which I am concerned. 

Mr. HARRIS. Say, for example, 6 
months after the effective date of this 
paragraph (7) a motor carrier gets in 
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trouble with his State commission. The 
State commission then will terminate or 
restrict the scope of its operation or sus- 
pend the intrastate certificate. If it 
stops, there would be only 180 days to 
run before his interstate authority would 
be taken away from him. But should he 
appeal or go to the courts to litigate the 
action taken by the State commission, 
my view is that the 180 days should be- 
gin to run from the final order of deter- 
mination of the suspension or revocation 
of that particular State certificate. I 
think from that date the 180 days should 
operate, and I think that all State com- 
missions and the ICC should take this 
into consideration in administering this 
provision and, in my judgment, should 
follow this interpretation of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SISK. Therefore, it is the feeling 
of the gentleman that he would not feel 
that the ICC could or would take any 
action to arbitrarily revoke this oper- 
ator’s certificate of registration? 

Mr. HARRIS. The ICC could not take 
any action until the final order of the 
State commission on such revocation was 
entered. 

Mr. SISK. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the final order of the 
State commission was not issued until 
the litigation was settled, then the ICC 
could not have any jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. SISK. In essence, the gentleman 
is saying that until a final disposition, 
regardless of whether it is within the 180 
days or not, is made on the pending case 
and the pending litigation in the State 
before the courts or otherwise, that 
nothing can happen to a certificate of 
registration? 

Mr. HARRIS. We think he is entitled 
to a final determination under the usual 
procedures which we know in this 
country. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman. 

I think to some extent this tends to 
clarify some of the concern that many 
of these small trucking operators have 
had with reference to this legislation. 

I might say to the gentleman from 
Arkansas—and I appreciate very much 
his kindness and courtesy in yielding me 
time to discuss this matter, because as 
he knows it is of great importance to 
us—there have been some rather dis- 
turbing instances of what I call the 
naked use of power within certain States 
to arbitrarily take away licenses, per- 
mits, and so on, from some of these small 
State operators. That situation de- 
veloped even during the discussion of 
this bill in a State nearby; I shall not 
use any names, but very frankly there 
was taken what I felt to be very arbitrary 
action by certain people within that 
State, which almost destroyed an intra- 
state carrier because that particular car- 
rier had taken a position on this piece 
of legislation. This, to me, demon- 
strated the need to give these people all 
the possible protection that we could 
from that type of arbitrary use of power. 

As I say, Mr. Speaker, I am sorry, of 
course, that this amendment was de- 
leted from this bill. However, with the 
statements made here it would be my 
hope that this particular legislation will 
be administered in such a way as to make 
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certain that the hundreds and thousands 
of small truck operators across our coun- 
try will be able to continue to remain in 
operation and their rights be protected. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman for his assistance 
in this highly important, highly techni- 
cal and complicated matter. He has 
contributed tremendously to the solu- 
tion of a problem that has been bother- 
ing the State utilities commissions and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a number of years. I think the gen- 
tleman is to be commended for his con- 
tribution to the solution of this problem. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce for those 
remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time because, like my good colleague 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Stsk], I am anxious to make a record 
here which will express the intent of 
Congress to such an extent that the ICC 
and the public service commissions in 
the States affected will have the guide- 
lines which Congress has intended in this 
legislation. I ask the attention of the 
chairman because there are two or three 
questions I want to direct to him to make 
sure that when the ICC gets this legis- 
lation, which it is going to get, it will 
not disregard the intent of Congress as 
it has in so many instances and that it 
does not abuse the power that it has. 

As I understand it, any carriers now 
classified as second-proviso carriers will 
under the bill which we are passing today 
be allowed to keep their present status 
without any further hearings or proceed- 
ings of any kind, if they already have 
the right; is that correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. We provide grandfather rights in 
this bill. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I also understand, 
since we are changing the old law to 
provide now that instead of filing with 
the ICC the evidence of the certificate 
of public convenience and necessity 
granted by the State public service com- 
mission, and having automatic approval 
by the ICC, under the new procedure 
when the hearing is held before the pub- 
lic service commission of the particular 
State, included in that hearing is the 
question of the public convenience and 
necessity for interstate rights; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. For intrastate rights 
and interstate rights. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. And if the public 
service commission of that particular 
State finds that the interstate rights 
should be granted as a matter of public 
convenience and necessity, then the only 
other hearing that should be had would 
be in case of review by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and if they re- 
viewed and disagreed with the Public 
Service Commission would there then be 
another hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or not? 
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Mr. HARRIS. There will be no other 
hearing if the State commission deter- 
mines from the hearing and regular 
proceedings that they can certificate 
such a carrier intrastate and there is a 
need for public convenience and necessity 
for interstate rights over the same intra- 
state route. There will be no further 
hearing on the interstate rights unless 
such rights are protested to the ICC. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
may if it chooses review the record of 
that hearing and approve or disapprove 
the interstate authority on the basis of 
that record. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I hate to take so 
much of my chairman’s time on this 
matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate the fact 
that we can make a good record here and 
try to get on record exactly what is 
meant and what is said and what is pro- 
vided. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is so impor- 
tant to the smaller carriers with whom I 
am concerned, and with whose fortunes 
I have been concerned in this particular 
legislation. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman has 
been concerned with the rights and priv- 
ileges of the small carriers, and always 
has shown the greatest interest in the so- 
called little people, not that he does not 
also recognize the rights and privileges of 
all people. I think he is to be compli- 
mented for the good work he has done 
in that respect. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the chair- 

man. 
Not to dwell on the subject at great 
length, I should like to pursue with my 
chairman for just a minute the same 
question proposed by the gentleman from 
Kentucky and reiterated to some extent 
by the gentleman from California. As 1 
understand, by making this record we 
are telling the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that if a local carrier has 
had either a revocation proceeding or 
something similar before the State pub- 
lic service commission, until there is a 
final order by commission or court the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can- 
not, on the basis of that purported 
revocation, revoke the ICC permission 
which the Public Service Commission 
previously granted. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let me again repeat. 
The amendment here provides both as to 
the application for new entrants and 
those who come under the grandfather 
right, and I quote again: 

The termination, restriction in scope, or 
suspension of the intrastate certificate shall 
on the 180th day thereafter terminate or 
similarly restrict the right to engage in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce unless the in- 
trastate certificate shall have been renewed, 
reissued, or reinstated or the restrictions re- 
moved within said 180-day period. 


In other words, the final order of the 
termination date or the restriction date 
or the suspension date should be the 
time when the 180-day period would 
begin to run. If perchance because of 
some litigation or should there be some 
arbitrary action to protect the rights 
of the individual the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should take cogni- 
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zance of the fact that the termination 
date should not start until the date when 
the final decision is made as to the order 
of the State commission. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I want to thank my 
friend. What we are doing in effect 
here today, as I understand, is telling 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
exactly what we mean when we pass this 
particular legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the reasons I have 
been so concerned with legislation of 
this kind is because of an intimate fa- 
miliarity I have had with the problems 
of small truckers who are giving great 
service down in the Southern States and 
in other parts of the Nation on a local 
basis. Their margin of profit is not 
great. Their area of operation is con- 
fined. Their ability to hire counsel for 
lengthy litigation is seriously hampered 
by their finances. One of the things that 
has worried me about this legislation, 
knowing as I do and as I have said it here 
before, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of this Nation has abused its 
power in so many instances, and knowing 
that the small truckers of this Nation do 
not have the finances and cannot hire the 
lawyers, and cannot stay in the courts 
for years, I felt it necessary to raise my 
voice in their behalf, and I do so today. 

What had concerned me was if a small 
carrier giving a service had a right under 
the public service regulations of a par- 
ticular State, and had this additional 
right under the old law, that in the event 
of some activity either manufactured or 
genuine, to revoke that license down at 
the State level, to deprive certain people 
who are accustomed to the convenience 
of that service—that small trucking line 
that is usually composed of local people 
whom I know as friends and call by their 
first names—would have to stay in court 
so long that they could not afford it and 
they would have to sell out. So the sit- 
uation was either to sell out or get out, 

I think the committee has done great 
work in improving on the original con- 
cept of this legislation, because under 
the original concept of this legislation, 
the bigger lines would have been able to 
run them out of business. I congratulate 
my chairman and the members of my 
committee, with whom I disagreed on 
one amendment, but I congratulate them 
on the great work that they have done 
in improving this legislation, and that is 
the reason I am here speaking to you to- 
day, to make sure that these people who 
have no voice except someone who is just 
interested—someone who just recog- 
nizes the fact that the little ones are 
important along with the big ones, to 
make sure that we make a record here 
so that neither the Interstate Commerce 
Commission nor the Public Service Com- 
missions can abuse it. Fortunately, we 
have made a record here which even the 
local lawyers, not the high priced 
lawyers, can depend on. 

I thank the chairman of my committee 
and the members of my committee for 
their help on this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Dorn]. 
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Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I will op- 
pose this conference report without the 
Sisk amendment. This House favored 
the Sisk amendment by a large majority 
and I regret that it was eliminated from 
the bill. 

The House adopted the Sisk amend- 
ment in order to protect the small motor 
carriers throughout the United States— 
known as “second proviso” carriers. 
Greatly fearing that the second proviso 
carriers will be subjected to long and 
expensive hearings, I want to make it 
crystal clear that I am against this bill 
and this conference report so long as it 
does not contain the Sisk amendment. 
However, I am encouraged by the chair- 
man, the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris], and his re- 
peated assurances that even without the 
Sisk amendment, the rights of the sec- 
ond proviso carriers will be protected 
under this law. I take hope from the 
chairman’s assurances that this bill is 
a States rights bill and that the bill will 
be fairly and impartially administered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD at 
the appropriate place on this conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall 
No. 247, I am informed I was not re- 
corded. I wish to be recorded in favor of 
the conference report on H.R, 10. 

The SPEAKER. In other words, the 
gentleman is making the statement that 
had he been in the Chamber and heard 
his name called he would have voted 
“yea.” Is that correct? 

Mr. BARRY. That is correct. 


SENDING WAR CLAIMS ACT (H.R. 
7283) TO CONFERENCE 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution House Resolution 801 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill (H.R. 
7283) to amend the War Claims Act of 1948, 
as amended, to provide compensation for cer- 
tain World War II losses, with the Senate 
amendments thereto, be, and the same 
hereby is, taken from the Speaker's table, to 
the end that the Senate amendments be, and 
they are hereby, disagreed to and that the 
conference requested by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses be, and 
the same is hereby, agreed to. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the usual 30 minutes to the gentleman 
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from Illinois [Mr. Horrman], and pend- 
ing that, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
simply a rulemaking provision for the 
sending of the so-called War Claims Act 
of 1948 (H.R. 7283) to conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know of any 
reason why there should be extended de- 
bate about this. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no requests for time on 
this side. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. Rocers] and ask unanimous con- 
sent that he may speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, in an address to the 
House on September 20, I disclosed that 
a West German ship was to load grain in 
a Texas port after delivering Soviet 
goods to Cuba. This disclosure was re- 
ported in the American press. The fol- 
lowing day the West German Govern- 
ment revealed plans to cooperate with 
U.S. policy and discourage further ship- 
ments to Cuba on vessels flying the West 
German flag. 

I feel it should be brought to the at- 
tention of the House and the American 
people that the West German Govern- 
ment is the first allied nation to take 
action against Cuban shipments by its 
merchant fleet. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the House will agree that West Ger- 
many’s action to discourage further 
shipments to Cuba is a commendable 
one. The House of Representatives, the 
Congress, and the American people laud 
this action. 

The confidence of the American people 
in their allies has been shaken by the 
role played by allied flagships in the 
Cuban buildup. However, the initiative 
and cooperative spirit just demonstrated 
by the West German Government comes 
as great reassurance to America. More 
reassurance is needed, however, as there 
are other allied nations who have not 
followed the West German action. 

Britain, Greece, Italy, and Norway are 
a few of the nations friendly to the 
United States who have yet to withdraw 
their policy of trade with Cuba. We 
have aided these nations in many ways, 
cooperated with them on matters of na- 
tional concern to each, and responded 
to their fight against communism. Who 
can say that this Nation is not a stanch 
ally of Britain, Greece, and Italy? Yet 
these friends of ours allow their flags to 
fly over the decks of international prof- 
iteers who now help to build communism 
in this hemisphere. 

What efforts are being exerted to gain 
support of the United States contain- 
ment of Cuba among our Allies? Is the 
Department of State doing its utmost 
to encourage steps similar to those taken 
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by West Germany? The citizens of this 
Nation have a right to know the extent 
of this Government’s persuasion to dis- 
suade its Allies. They also have the 
right to know the extent to which the 
State Department has properly and 
forcefully interpreted the strong feelings 
of the American people on the matter. 
These are only a few of the many ques- 
tions which should be answered. 

A full-scale investigation into the 
Cuban buildup is in order. The Con- 
gress has played a prominent role in 
exposing the ironies of the Cuban 
buildup. The Congress played a promi- 
nent part in precipitating West Ger- 
many’s decision to honor U.S. policy. 
With results as we have achieved in the 
recent weeks, the Congress can expect 
further progress if immediate investi- 
gations are instituted in the House by 
the Select Committee on Export Con- 
trol, chaired by our distinguished col- 
league, the gentlemen from North 
Carolina, Mr. PAUL KITCHIN. 

The entire matter of waterborne 
traffic to Cuba has amounted to a moral 
outrage. The world’s shipping interests 
have made quick and healthy profits on 
the Kremlin decision to fortify Cuba as 
the arsenal of the Antilles. With co- 
operative attitudes such as West Ger- 
many’s adopted by our other Allies and 
friends, and with close liaison between 
the Congress and the U.S. agencies 
charged with execution of our foreign 
operations, shipments to Cuba can be 
eliminated. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure the Congress 
of the American people salute West 
Germany’s decision to discourage fur- 
ther traffic to Cuba. I am sure the Con- 
gress and the American people await 
the decisions of our other friends whose 
now questioned sincerity of friendship 
for this Government and its people can 
be quickly answered. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman on the state- 
ment he has just made and inject this 
observation and fact into his remarks. 

Since the amendment was adopted on 
the floor several days ago with respect 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Harris, 
Mack, O’Brien of New York, DINGELL, 
Bennett of Michigan, Youncer, and 
GLENN. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Society for Industrial Security 
is now holding its annual 3-day meeting 
here in Washington. This is a profes- 
sional organization of industrial and 
Government security officials who have 
united to assist management in estab- 
lishing more efficient and effective se- 
curity operations in thousands of plants 
throughout this Nation. It has about 
2,500 members and affiliates, all of whom 
are actively engaged in security work 
or in providing equipment and services 
for security operations. The members of 
this society represent the great majority 
of the huge industrial plants which are 
turning out the defense weapons of the 
United States. One of their major aims 
is to see that the secrets of the U.S. 
Government which must be turned over 
to private industry are made known only 
to loyal Americans and do not fall into 
the hands of actual or potential spies 
and saboteurs. 

Yesterday, George D. Higgins, Jr., pres- 
ident of the American Society for In- 
dustrial Security and security director of 
the General Dynamics Corp., held a press 
conference at which he appealed to the 
American people and to the Members of 
Congress to give urgent consideration to 
the passage of the industrial security bill 
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and picking up foreign aid cargoes to 
Europe and to Asia, I have received hun- 
dreds of letters of congratulation, urg- 
ing that this amendment be retained in 
the appropriation bill. 

The sentiment of this country is as 
the gentleman has told the House here 
today. The people of this country want 
to see a two-way street in our aid to 
Europe and in our endeavor to protect 
our own shores. This House would do 
well to support the various amendments 
that were placed in the appropriation 
bill to protect us from this insidious 
operation that is going on by our own 
allies. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman, and certainly want to com- 
mend him for his part in placing the 
amendment in the appropriation bill. I 
supported him strongly and it is, in my 
opinion, essential that this be done. 


On September 17, just about a week 
ago, this House, under suspension of the 
rules, considered H.R. 11363, the bill I 
had introduced, giving statutory author- 
ity for our country’s industrial security 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recor the account 
of Mr. Higgins’ press conference which 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning. I trust that all Members will 
give careful consideration to what Mr. 
Higgins said. As the president of the 
only major society of industrial security 
officials in the Nation, he is uniquely 
qualified to speak with authority on 
this subject and to speak as one who 
really knows, from practical experience, 
the needs of our country in this field. 

PUBLIC ASKED To SUPPORT SECURITY BILL 


The president of the American Society for 
Industrial Security yesterday asked public 
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support for a House bill that would give stat- 
utory authority to the screening of defense 
plant workers. 

ASIS President George D. Higgins, Jr., who 
is security director for the General Dynamics 
Corp., made the appeal at a press conference. 
The ASIS annual 3-day meeting opens today 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. The society is 
composed of security officers from business 
and industrial firms. 

The legislation, backed by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, failed to pass 
the House in a vote last week. It did win 
majority support but failed to gain the two- 
thirds vote required by the procedure under 
which it was taken up. 

Opponents of the bill have charged that 
by denying private workers access to classi- 
fied material essential to their work the legis- 
lation would permit the Government to force 
them out of their jobs without permitting 
them, in some cases, to confront their ac- 
cusers. 

Higgins cited various legal recourses that 
would be open to people who might lose 
access to classified material under the bill 
and contended that “it contains very care- 
ful measures for protecting the individual's 
rights.” 

He said ASIS members, many of whose 
firms hold extensive defense contracts, “share 
with representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment the responsibility for protecting the 
Nation's security.” He added that the so- 
ciety wished to “urge Members of the House 
and Senate to give urgent consideration to 
the bill in the next session and to speed its 
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THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
a speech by Mr. Justice Douglas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the ancient Hebrews had a 
proverb which went something like this: 
“You can never truly help people except 
by helping them to help themselves.” 
The wisdom of this proverb is just as ap- 
plicable today as it was before Christ, 
and the folly of the American people in 
endeavoring to disprove it by the foreign 
aid giveaway since World War I has bur- 
dened your children and my children 
with an additional $106 billion debt. 
The fruits of the additional debt incur- 
red have been sour—the results of the 
expenditures have been catastrophic— 
and it is difficult to appreciate the ef- 
forts of proponents to dissipate the fact 
that the perennial foreign aid giveaway 
last week was larger this year than last 
with statements of “Otto the Terrible” 
and similar descriptions, 

Last June I noticed on the back page 
of the Washington Post a short item re- 
porting a speech made by Judge Douglas, 
a great jurist with the reputation of a 
liberal. I commend it to the proponents 
of foreign aid giveaway for their perusal. 
Read what Justice Douglas says has been 
the return reaped from the sowing of re- 
frigerators, bathtubs, and tractors. 
Read his statement that the effect upon 
the recipients has been to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. Let us study 
the speech which has almost been lost 
and was lost insofar as publicity was con- 
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cerned and see if we cannot find a more 
effective way of battling the advance of 
communism. 


ADDRESS OF Mr. JUSTICE DOUGLAS, JUNE 4, 
1961, Mount HoLYOKE COLLEGE, SOUTH 
HADLEY, MASS. 

I have long admired the close affiliation 
between Mount Holyoke and the Women’s 
Christian College of Madras, India. While 
Mount Holyoke alumnae have mostly pro- 
vided funds and facilities for this Indian 
college, they have also provided a few pro- 
fessors for work overseas. I hope in the years 
ahead that the bonds between the two in- 
stitutions will become closer, that there will 
indeed be a circulating faculty giving needed 
instruction abroad in western ideology and 
fertilizing the campus of Mount Holyoke with 
seeds of eastern thought. Only in such 
ways can we build a true intellectual nexus 
between leaders of eastern thought and ex- 
ponents of western traditions. 

Mount MHolyoke-in-India—like Yale-in- 
China—is an important symbol of our effort 
in the ideological struggle that sweeps the 
world. We need many, many more outposts 
of that character if we are to win the con- 
test, 

We have been possessed with the idea that 
if we fill underdeveloped nations with 
refrigerators, bathtubs, and tractors the bat- 
tle against communism will somehow be 
won. The results have been tragic. Our 
bathtubs have been used in Asla's villages to 
store grain. The men and women who can 
read the manual that goes with tractors and 
refrigerators can also read the Communist 
manifesto. As a matter of fact, there is 
nothing ideological about tractors, refrigera- 
tors, and bathtubs. Russia makes them as 
well as we do. There is nothing ideological 
about the industrial revolution. Russia has 
used it for her purposes as well as we have 
for our purposes. 

The difference in the two groups that con- 
tend for the hearts and minds of people 
across the world is in the spiritual, not in 
the material, world. The great advantage 
is ours, if we will exploit it. The advantage 
is in the principles and ideals of our demo- 
cratic society. Yet we have so neglected 
this vital difference between freedom and 
communism that our foreign officers who 
are briefed for duty abroad are never briefed 
on the Bill of Rights. 

Since World War II, the United States 
has not been greatly concerned with the 
political education of the men and women 
who will lead the new nations emerging from 
colonialism. We have of course opened our 
colleges and universities to many foreign 
students. In the academic year 1960-61 
about 50,000 foreign students came here to 
study. Some were in primary and secondary 
schools. Many were in our colleges and uni- 
versities. But little effort was made to estab- 
lish courses in political education that em- 
braced western philosophy, theories and 
forms of democratic government, separation 
of powers, curbing of majorities, bills of 
right, protection of minorities, and the like. 
Many foreign students are exposed to these 
problems and the literature of our free so- 
ciety. Yet the process has been largely hit 
or miss. We never really undertook a com- 
prehensive program of indoctrination that 
was at all competitive with what the Com- 
munists undertake at Moscow and at Prague. 

We can do much here, But the educa- 
tional projects needed in these underdevel- 
oped nations are so immense that the main 
training centers must of necessity be located 
in the various underdeveloped countries. 
The cost of doing it there will be so much 
lower that cost alone will be a principal de- 
terminative factor. Moreover, unless stu- 
dents from these areas are chosen with ut- 
most care and meticulous arrangements 
made for them at this end, a high percent- 
age will go home thinking of America as a 
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callous place. Discrimination on the basis 
of color is one factor, though it is not the 
only one. A bewildered African in our high- 
ly impersonal metropolitan areas is apt to 
be bruised and sorely disturbed—and per- 
haps end up a Communist. 

Since World War II we were fighting com- 
munism abroad with planes, bombs, guns, 
and dollars, The billions we sent abroad to 
assist the Middle East and Africa did not 
build schools or hospitals but only military 
bases, army barracks, and a few factories. 
The underdeveloped nations that received 
our aid are mostly worse off for it. It 
launched them on military projects that 
gave them such an amount of armament 
that they crushed all dissident elements. 
The result was the liquidation of democratic 
influences and the entrenchment of feudal 
overlords. Even point 4 helped largely the 
landlords, not the sharecroppers. The lat- 
ter are as miserable today as they were when 
we started our lavish aid programs; only the 
upper strata has prospered. They became 
rich on American aid, while the people at 
the bottom starved. There have been ex- 
ceptions; but they are unusual. The main 
impact of American foreign aid was to widen 
the gulf between rich and poor, helping to 
create the vacuum into which the Commu- 
nists easily move. 

One reason why we did these foolish and 
wasteful things was because the Pentagon 
with its $40 billion a year dominated our 
thinking, Another reason was that we real- 
ly never believed in the independence of na- 
tions under colonia] regimes. Since World 
War II we vigorously opposed independence. 
Not once did we either advocate that a peo- 
ple acquire their independence or vote for 
independence when the issue was presented 
in the United Nations. The closest we ever 
came to espousing a cause of independence 
was when we abstained from voting against 
independence, Not until March 15, 1961, did 
we support a subject people against a co- 
lonial power, On that day we joined Rus- 
sia in voting on the side of the people of 
Angola. Up to then we had so far forsaken 
the principles of our own Declaration of 
Independence that the peoples of the world 
were beginning to think it was a Soviet doc- 
ument. Yet when have the Communists 
ever liberated a people? 

Our preoccupation with military solutions 
of the problems of underdeveloped nations 
and with the maintenance of the status quo 
caused us to lose out in the constitution- 
making period through which these young 
nations have passed. There were very few 
American constitutional experts designing 
charters for the new nations. The American 
design, however, with its separation of pow- 
ers would have been more durable and prac- 
tical than the Westminster model which 
the British passed on to people utterly in- 
experienced in self-government. 

While we mostly missed out on the draft- 
ing of the new constitutions, we must not 
miss out on the vast programs of political 
education that are now necessary if these 
young nations are to have the trained, dedi- 
cated leadership for the troubled decades 
that lie ahead. We need teachers by the 
thousands to go to all these new areas. The 
need is not only for this year and next; it 
is a continuing one. As of the academic year 
1960-61, there were only four Nigerians qual- 
ified to teach at the college level; in Libya 
there were none. 

In February of this year I was in Baghdad 
giving lectures on the American constitu- 
tional system, The college of law is a lively, 
bustling place. Kassim’s 1958 revolution lib- 
erated women on a vast scale. A quarter of 
the law students are women. Ideas of liberty 
under law are vivid influences on that 
campus. Yet when I surveyed the law library 
I found no books that would give the begin- 
ner any idea of even the rudiments of the 
American constitutional system, We spent 
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hundreds of millions on the Baghdad pact 
(which Kassim promptly repudiated) but 
nothing on John Locke, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison. Yet how can we expect a 
people who have never experienced a free 
society to be able to construct one without 
help and guidance. 

Whom are we preparing to go to Kenya 
or Libya or Nigeria when the new schools 
are opened, and stay 5 years or 10? Whom 
are we preparing to help staff the nine law 
schools in Indonesia, the new universities in 
Malaya, the old ones in Rangoon and in 
Calcutta? We do not want to send our 
misfits—those who have not made the grade 
at home. We need men and women of high 
caliber. 

We do not want them all to go as mem- 
bers of a federal bureaucracy. We need them 
as teachers representing private groups who 
can live the lives they choose, be wedded 
to no political program, and show by words 
and deeds the warm heart and bright con- 
science of America, 

The problem of mobilizing them is not an 
easy one. Those who disappear for 5 years 
in a faraway country may lose out in the 
competition at home. What inducements 
can we offer? 

One solution is for each American school 
to make a foreign one its affiliate. If an 
American school selects an old or new one 
in Asia, Africa, or South America, it can 
assign two or three or four of its faculty 
for work abroad. The faculty abroad will 
indeed be a floating or changing one. 

Once American schools see this challenge, 
they will meet it. We need the example of 
Mount Holyoke-in-India and Yale-in-China 
multiplied a thousandfold with American 
colleges and universities, working at the level 
of legal, constitutional, and political educa- 
tion in the underdeveloped nations. This 
means the export of thousands of American 
teachers. They will over the years supply 
the ferment necessary to produce in these 
blighted areas viable democratic societies. 


COPYRIGHTING OF MATERIAL PRE- 
PARED BY OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 16 the New York Times published 
a news story in which it said the ad- 
ministration has decided to let future 
astronauts sell their stories, probably in- 
cluding an eyewitness account of the 
first landing on the moon, for personal 
profit. Since then editorials criticizing 
this decision have appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, the Washington 
Daily News, and the New York Times. 

Without debating the merits of this 
decision at this point in the limited time 
available, may I say that on September 
4 I introduced House Resolution 794, 
which calls for an investigation of the 
existing law and actual practice with re- 
spect to the copyrighting of material 
prepared by officers or employees of the 
United States, either in their capacity 
as such, or on matters directly related 
to their official duties. I think that the 
timeliness of this investigation is pointed 
out by the decision of the administration 
with respect to the astronauts’ personal 
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stories to be sold for their personal 
profit. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution I have in- 
troduced and the editorials to which I 
have referred, are as follows: 

H. Res, 794 


Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee or by staff, is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of existing law and actual practice 
with respect to (1) the copywriting of ma- 
terial prepared by officers or employees of 
the United States, either in their capacity as 
such, or on matters directly related to their 
official duties, or as a result of the expendi- 
ture of Government funds and (2) the pub- 
lication by private publishers, for profit or 
otherwise, of material originally prepared by 
or for the United States or any agency or 
instrumentality thereof and the extent to 
which the source of such material is properly 
credited. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within the 
United States, exclusive of any territory, 
Commonwealth, or possession thereof, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and 
to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as it deems necessary; except that 
neither the committee nor any subcommittee 
thereof may sit while the House is meeting 
unless special leave to sit shall have been 
obtained from the House. Subpenas may be 
issued under the signature of the chairman 
of the committee or any member of the com- 
mittee designated by him, and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman 
or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in 
session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Sept. 19, 
1962] 


OUR ASTRONAUT HEROES 


America loves her heroes. She loves them 
first for their initial, often shock- 
ing achievements. Then, not long after the 
hurrahs have subsided, she wants to be con- 
vinced their characters are blameless in the 
cold light of public scrutiny. 

Many have passed the test and are en- 
shrined in our hearts’ hall of fame. Of to- 
day's eligibles for the hero's mantle, none 
can match the opportunity of our astronauts, 
to whose ranks now have been added nine 
superbly qualified young men. Young men, 
by the way, who are reaching for the moon— 
only a few years ago a hollow and mocking 
expression. 

Already, just 3 years after it all began, 
there is complaint that the space program 
may be breeding something less than the 
dedicated pioneer. There is anxiety on the 
part of some as to whether commercializa- 
tion has intruded on an otherwise glorious 
adventure. 

We believe the astronauts, their rigorous 
and hazardous life being what it is, are en- 
titled to compensation commensurate with 
the assignment. But we also believe they, 
and the taxpaying public, should be pro- 
tected from commercial enterprises that will 
cheapen and degrade the program. Wh 
it is proper for astronauts to sell their stories 
while in Government service is questionable. 
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Everything should be done to see that they, 
our potential heroes, do not turn out to have 
dollar-marked feet of clay, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) News, Sept. 
21, 1962] 


FRINGES FOR ASTRONAUTS 


In an apparent reversal of judgment, the 
Kennedy administration has decided to let 
all astronauts—the original seven and the 
nine new men—sell stories of their personal 
experiences to the highest bidders. 

Glenn, Carpenter and company all along 
have had an exclusive contract with a maga- 
zine covering their experiences in Project 
Mercury, which probably will end next year. 

Anyone naturally would wish these pio- 
neers any benefits they can get. They are 
national heroes, and they are taking heroic 
chances with their lives to promote national 
prestige and scientific achieveme.:t. 

But the space program is an effort of the 
whole people, financed by billions in taxes, 
It is Government sponsored, and Govern- 
ment officials by and large are not permitted 
to sell their stories exclusively. All infor- 
mation resulting from the space program 
is the property of the taxpayers. 

If it is the considered judgment of space 
Officials that the astronauts are not being 
properly compensated for their risks and 
skills, Congress certainly would not be averse 
to a more appropriate pay scale. (There 
already have been proposals in Congress to 
give them a bonus.) 

Let us keep these fellows in the public 
domain. Why should their stories be peddled 
to any single publication, no matter how rich 
it may be? 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 18, 1962] 
America’s NEw ASTRONAUTS 


The nine new U.S. astronauts who were in- 
troduced to the country yesterday are an im- 
pressive group in terms of the physical, men- 
tal, and educational qualifications they have 
had to meet. Together with the Mercury 
astronauts who were selected in April 1959, 
these new men will form the team on which 
this country is counting for more advanced 
exploits in space. 

Two of the nine men chosen yesterday are 
civilians, while all the other astronauts are 
officers of the Armed Forces. Since the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
is a civilian agency, it might be wiser to 
make all the astronauts civilians so that no 
questions of inequality or discrimination 
arise among them and also so that they 
might receive more adequate pay than is 
provided by the low military pay scales. 

This last point is particularly important 
because of the uncomfortable feeling many 
Americans undoubtedly have about the deci- 
sion to permit the new astronauts to sell 
their personal stories to the highest bidder, 
even though they are in Government service 
and are carrying out their great adventure 
as part of a gigantic governmental effort 
that is being paid for by billions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money. In permitting the 
astronauts thus to cash in on their exploits, 
the Kennedy administration is following an 
unwise precedent set by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. ` 

While the practice of profiting from mem- 
oirs of Government service is an old one, 
such memoirs are normally written by per- 
sons who have already left Federal employ- 
ment. In contrast, the astronauts’ adven- 
ture storles are to be sold in advance, for pri- 
vate profit, while the men involved are still 
very much part of the U.S. Government— 
most of them in uniform to boot. This is 
an unfortunate, and potentially corrupting, 
line of policy. 

The Government would be far wiser if it 
paid its astronauts a sufficiently generous 
salary so that it could in good conscience 
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ask them to observe the same practices 
of discretion and modesty which have hith- 
erto been considered normal for all other 
Government employees. 


LAWRENCE PARADES—“FOR GOD 
AND COUNTRY” 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the people of 
Greater Lawrence, Mass., staged a 4- 
hour parade Sunday, September 23, on 
the 50th anniversary of the celebrated 
1912 parade that won international at- 
tention, 

The leadership of a legitimate strike 
for better wages in the textile mills of 
1912 had been seized by Communist agi- 
tators who came to Lawrence and or- 
ganized a demonstration that marched 
under the banner of “no God, no coun- 
try.” To overwhelm this affront to their 
faith and their patriotism, the people of 
Greater Lawrence turned out by the 
thousands in the greatest parade of its 
history for God, and country.” 

On the 50th anniversary of that event, 
Lawrence reaffirmed its devotion to this 
Nation under God—and served notice 
that the people of this community are 
unalterably opposed to any appeasement 
of, or coexistence with the Communist 
conspiracy that tried to betray them, and 
failed. 

The meaning of this inspiring parade 
was summed up by Armand Penha, an 
FBI counterspy for 9 years and now a 
consultant-adviser with the Justice De- 
partment, who was an invited guest on 
the reviewing stand: 

You have everything here—enthusiasm and 
quality. I've never seen anything to match 
it anywhere. This is the real answer to Mr. 
Khrushchev's we'll bury you” boast. 


He added that similar marches should 
be undertaken in every community 
throughout the country. 

I bring you the stirring example of my 
home city’s faith and patriotism from 
the report of it titled: “200,000 Persons 
Witness God and Country Parade” in the 
September 24 issue of the Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune. 

Two HUNDRED THOUSAND PERSONS WITNESS 
Gop AND COUNTRY PARADE 
(By George J. Gelineau) 

Greater Lawrence’s answer to anarchy a 
half century ago reechoed from one section 
of the community to the other Sunday after- 
noon with an estimated 200,000 persons look- 
ing on. 

Thousands of men, women, and children 
joined in an enthusiastic demonstration “For 
God and Country” as their forebears had 
done in 1912 in answer to the challenge of 
“No God, no master.” 

Sunday's parade followed the pattern set 
50 years ago, except in one respect—weather. 
Rain fell as the marchers stepped off on 
that Columbus Day. Sunday, skies threat- 
ened and clouds often blotted out the sun, 
but sprinkles that had been predicted for 
late afternoon failed to materialize. 

Every available vantage point was snapped 
up early—in some instances more than 1 
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hour before the estimated 25,000 marchers 
were due to start. 

As predicted throughout the lengthy plan- 
ning preceding the event, the start was 
prompt. 

TOPNOTCH PARADE 

Lt. Col. Henry B. Mauti, the chief marshal, 
gave his signal promptly at 1: 30 p.m. and the 
first contingent led by a platoon of Lawrence 
police officers stepped into line. They were 
followed by parade planners, Federal, State, 
county, and city officials, and several distin- 
guished guests. 

The 10th and final division started out 
exactly 4 hours later. 

This unit passed the reviewing stand at 
6:15 p.m. to signal the conclusion of what 
was described on all sides as the best parade 
in local history. 

In many areas, viewers were crammed al- 
most a dozen deep. All were orderly and full 
of anticipation. Few lost their enthusiasm as 
one division after the other passed in review. 

Now and then eyes turned skyward to 
watch jet squadrons fiy over the parade 
route. 

FLAGS IN EVIDENCE 


Flags were in evidence almost everywhere. 
They waved almost continuously from the 
minute that the first music unit in the line 
of march, the 18th U.S. Army Band from 
Fort Devens, began to play the famed Field 
Artillery march—"As the Caissons Go Rolling 
Along.” 

The enthusiasm of the crowd remained to 
the end. No more than a few thousand had 
given up and turned on their heels by the 
time the Lions Club and a group of antique 
cars—the last units in line—passed. 

The spectators were treated to a varied 
entertainment menu throughout the after- 
noon. They enjoyed it and made their feel- 
ings known. Many cried out cheery greetings 
and applauded loudly as groups went by. 

More than 180 organizations, 45 bands, 
7 fife and drum corps, and 58 floats par- 
ticipated. One or two hitches developed be- 
cause of traffic tieups before the parade got 
underway but these were remedied with suf- 
ficient speed for all units but two to partici- 
pate in their appointed spots. The excep- 
tions were accommodated later in the line of 
march. 

CLEARED ROUTE 

Deputy Police Chief Arthur J. Riley, Sgt. 
Joseph A. O'Connor and Patrolman Dennis 
B. Danaby cleared the parade route in ad- 
vance of the marchers, who took 28 minutes 
to walk from Oakland Avenue to Methuen 
to the Broadway-Essex Street intersection. 
Eleven minutes later the lead elements had 
reached Essex and Jackson Streets. At 2:14 
p.m., they were turning into Haverhill Street 
for the short remaining distance to the re- 
viewing stand at the Oliver School and the 
dispersal area west of Lawrence Street. 

Gov. and Mrs. John A. Volpe rode close to 
the head of the parade. The chief executive 
had intended to march but a foot infection 
has restricted his activities. He was escorted 
by a motorcycle escort comprising of State 
Troopers Thomas Cain, of Topsfield, and 
Richard Barry, of Andover. Sgt. Frank J. 
Trabucco and Trooper Daniel Driscoll served 
as an escort to their superior, State Police 
Commissioner Frank S. Giles, who walked 
behind the Governor's official car. Also close 
at hand was one of Lawrence’s best known 
former military officials, retired Maj. Gen. 
Edward D. Sirois, who rode in an open car 
with an aide. 

He joined other dignitaries on the review- 
ing stand for most of the afternoon to take 
a salute from the passing thousands. 

CELEBRITIES MARCHED 

Several political candidates also were in 
the line of march and received the applause 
and well wishes of supporters. Several re- 
mained until the parade ended while others 
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left to fill other engagements throughout 
the area. 

Mayor John J. Buckley, the aldermen, 
members of the school committee, the Very 
Reverend Edward J. Carney, O.S.A., the hon- 
orary chairman, and Commissioner of Labor 
and Industries John A. Callahan, who headed 
the committee in charge, reviewed the 
marchers after walking the entire distance. 

They were joined by a number of invited 
guests, including former Mayors Michael J. 
Landers and James P. Meehan. Also on 
hand were officials from Andover, Methuen, 
North Andover, and Salem, N.H., and others. 

The late Very Rev. James T. O'Reilly, 
O.S.A., who played a large part in the orga- 
nization of the parade of 50 years ago as 
pastor of St. Mary’s Parish, was well remem- 
bered in Sunday’s parade. His photograph 
looked down from a number of floats entered 
in the various divisions. 


FLOATS BEAUTIFUL 


The majority of floats were based on a 
theme of faith and attracted favorable com- 
ment from the thousands lining the route of 
march. The vehicles represented many long 
hours of planning and work. 

The largest contingent in line came from 
St. Patrick's Parish in South Lawrence. More 
than 2,000 walked while others—members of 
the Half Century Club—rode in special 
buses. They were led by the pastor, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph P. Burke, J.C.D., and re- 
tired Deputy Fire Chief Frank J. Regan, who 
carried historic Irish walking sticks. 

The march was a repeat demonstration of 
faith and devotion to country by several 
Greater Lawrencians. Among these were 
former Selectman Joseph A. Finneran of 
North Andover, Special Justice William H, 
Daly, retired Police Officer Michael J. Cronin, 
Henry Morency, commander of Lawrence 
Barracks, 126, Veterans of World War I; Ed- 
ward Bernard of Broadway who walked with 
a musical unit; retired City Marshal Charles 
R. Vose. 

Also taking part were a number of local 
men who served with the police department 
at the time of the strike in 1912. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A PERMANENT 
COUNCIL ON NATIONAL GOALS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is often referred to as a 
new nation. As compared with some of 
the nations of Europe and Asia, this is 
relatively true. Even so, nearly five cen- 
turies have elapsed since the discovery of 
America, and during the last two of 
them, the Nation has lived under the 
present Constitution. This makes our 
Constitution the oldest written Consti- 
tution in the world, and our Nation— 
with the exception of Great Britain— 
the oldest democratic government now 
in existence. 

In all these years, the United States 
has gone through many significant pe- 
riods of development and change. Since 
the period of struggle for independence, 
and the formative period during which 
the Constitution was framed and the 
present Government established, there 
have been periods of westward expan- 
sion, internal strife over the slavery ques- 
tion and the preservation of the Union, 
and periods of industrial growth, 
scientific discovery, and technological 
change. The policies adopted during 
each of these periods have, in each in- 
stance, produced significant changes in 
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American life, and have contributed to 
the shaping of the society in which we 
now live. 

At this moment, we stand at the 
threshold of still another age—an age of 
science and technology, automation, the 
conquest of space, and unprecedented 
problems of population growth and ur- 
banization. People tend always to think 
that the problems that confront them are 
different and more perplexing than any 
that have ever arisen before, but this 
time it is true. Within the lifetime of 
every man and woman in this country, 
the developments in science and tech- 
nology have already radically changed 
our modes of thought and our way of 
life. And these changes are only a prel- 
ude to greater changes yet to come. 
What the precise nature of these 
changes may be, no man can yet say. 
For instance, Prof. Thomas Gold, direc- 
tor of the Center for Radiophysics and 
Space Research at Cornell University, 
writes: 

Space research has resulted in develop- 
ment of much “gadgetry” that is useful at 
the moment for little else. But before long 
the effect of sophisticated devices will be felt 


in everyday life in ways now difficult to 
conceive. 


The basic problem confronting our 
Nation today is twofold: making full 
utilization in our society of the marvelous 
discoveries of the new age of space and 
technological development, while at the 
same time, to preserve all of those basic 
elements of our institutions and our na- 
tional life that have made our Nation 
great. This is not an easy assignment, 
but unfortunately, our past experience 
offers some suggestions as to suitable 
means of finding the facts and develop- 
ing goals and policies. 


In 1930, President Hoover appointed 
a Commission on Social Trends which 
produced a massive and very valuable 
report in two huge volumes, The report 
was used and cited extensively in the 
years which followed. A little later, in 
1934, President Roosevelt established a 
National Resources Board and Advisory 
Committee by Executive order; in 1935, 
this was reconstituted as the National 
Resources Commission. In 1939, the 
Congress established by law, and on a 
continuing basis, the National Resources 
Planning Board, which continued to 
function until 1943 when its funds were 
cut off under the mistaken and somewhat 
silly pretext that planning was social- 
istic. Then, for a decade and a half, 
we had no properly constituted official 
agency charged by law with responsi- 
bility for the study of problems involv- 
ing the human and material resources of 
the Nation, and making recommendation 
for their proper utilization in the na- 
tional interest. 

The most recent attempt to cope with 
this problem was made in the closing 
years of the Eisenhower administration, 
when a Commission on National Goals 
was appointed by the President. The 
findings and recommendations of this 
Commission were made public in 1960 
in an admirable volume published under 
the title: “Goals for Americans.” This 
report, like its predecessors, dealt with 
problems relating to many aspects of 
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American life; the report proper was very 
short, appearing in three parts. which 
deal, respectively, with goals at home, 
goals abroad, and the financial implica- 
tions of both. Following the report, 16 
chapters by individual authors discuss 
the democratic process, goals in educa- 
tion, the age of science, the quality of 
American culture, the economy, techno- 
logical change, farm policy, urban so- 
ciety, welfare, the Federal system, the 
public service, and the United States in 
world affairs. 

Some of us believe that this task of 
studying our resources and our needs, 
and developing recommendations for a 
national policy with regard thereto is big 
enough and important enough to justify 
its being carried on on a continuing 
basis. In the other body, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
ALEXANDER WILEy, introduced Senate 
Joint Resolution 219, providing for the 
establishment of a permanent National 
Council on U.S. Goals, and in this House, 
I introduced House Joint Resolution 881, 
with similar purposes and intent. This 
purpose is well stated in section 1 of the 
resolution, when it says: 

It is the purpose of this joint resolution 
to establish a high-level council on national 
goals to assist in achieving this mobiliza- 
tion of common purpose by formulating na- 
tional goals designed to meet the crucial 
challenges of the day, and to enhance un- 
derstanding by all citizens of the part which 
they as individuals can play in the realiza- 
tion of such goals. 


The problems of this modern age are 
both numerous and exceedingly com- 
plex. It requires great skill to keep one’s 
eye on the ball. In fact, we are in much 
the same position as the juggler who is 
trying to keep several balls in the air 
at the same time. The average citizen, 
or the citizen organizations to which he 
belongs, is often uncertain, sometimes 
confused. He finds it difficult to decide 
what he can do, and how he can con- 
tribute to the common good. 

I need not emphasize the vital need 
for a continuing effort to reassess the 
facts and develop suitable national poli- 
cies and I feel we should crystallize our 
national objectives on an annual basis. 
Each citizen on an individual basis, each 
legislator and each Government official, 
should concern himself with how he can 
make more meaningful contributions to 
national programs and security. 

The establishment of a National Coun- 
cil on U.S. Goals on a permanent basis, 
as incorporated in the resolution and 
amendment, will do much to assist in 
redefining the Nation’s aims. 

This Council, comprised of the best in 
brainpower that can be enlisted for this 
endeavor, would have the year-to-year 
responsibility for evaluation of national 
challenges, redefining and crystalliza- 
tion of goals, and for determining alter- 
native ways of reaching these goals. The 
Council would also concern itself with 
recommending how citizens and citizen 
organizations can help to more aptly 
achieve these objectives. 

Mr. Speaker, under the resolution I 
have proposed, the Council’s studies will 
cover the entire spectrum of national 
interests. This would include national 
security, anticommunism, agriculture, 
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economic progress, human well-being, 
constitutional rights, education, legal 
rights and sciences—all major factors of 
our national life. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot stress these 
purposes enough. In the troubled world 
in which we live, it is not safe—if, in- 
deed, it ever was—merely to blunder 
through. It is not safe to assume that, 
merely by being born in this country, a 
citizen automatically becomes imbued 
with a knowledge and understanding of 
the principles, ideals, and working proc- 
esses of the American way of life. 

The peace of the world, the safety of 
freemen and of democratic institutions 
are all at stake. I believe that a perma- 
nent council of the type here proposed 
could be of enormous assistance in the 
Congress and to the American people, in 
analyzing the problems that confront 
us, and in developing workable plans 
that would enable us to do the right 
things, at the right times, in the inter- 
ests of the national welfare. 

I believe, also, Mr. Speaker, that the 
time to act is now. I urge the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, which 
has House Joint Resolution 881 under 
consideration, to report it favorably at 
the earliest moment possible before the 
87th Congress adjourns, and I urge all 
my colleagues in the House to give vig- 
orous support to this very wise and very 
necessary National Council on USS. 
Goals. 


INCREASE BENEFITS FOR OUR RE- 
TIRED CIVIL SERVANTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Otsen] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to bring you up to date 
with respect to the status of legislation 
which is pending in the Congress of par- 
ticular benefit to retired civil service em- 
ployees and/or their survivors, 

My bill, H.R. 10706, was approved by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, of which I am a member, on 
September 14, 1962. The major features 
of this bill affecting retired civil service 
employees and/or their survivors are as 
follows: 

First. Retired Federal employees and 
their survivors would receive a 7.5-per- 
cent increase in their annuities effective 
January 1, 1963, and surviving widows 
of retired employees who had 20 years 
or more of active service would receive 
increases of not less than $120 a year; 

Second. The arbitrary limitations or 
ceilings on annuity adjustments in the 
past would be eliminated; 

Third. In the future when the cost of 
living has increased by 3 percent or more 
in a single year, automatic increases in 
a like amount will be provided in an- 
nuities and survivorship benefits; 

Fourth. Retired employees of the Farm 
Credit Administration would be extended 
the benefits of the Retired Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act. 

The Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee has approved a sim- 
ilar bill, but has restricted the increase 
in annuities to 5 percent effective Janu- 
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ary 1, 1963. The Senate bill does not 
include the amendment which I insisted 
upon with respect to a minimum in- 
crease in annuities of $120 for widows of 
employees who served the Federal Gov- 
ernment for 20 years or more. 

I am hopeful this legislation will be 
approved before the end of the present 
Congress. 

The Senate has incorporated their 
proposed 5-percent increase into a bill 
which provides for increased postal 
mail rates and increases in Federal em- 
ployee pay. I hope we can substitute 
all our House retirement improvements 
including the 7%-percent increase in 
annuities into the Senate bill when it 
gets to the House side of this Congress. 


TRAFFIC IN PORNOGRAPHIC 
MATERIALS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
voice concern over the increasing traffic 
in indecent literature, films, recordings, 
and other pornographic materials among 
our young people. It becomes more and 
more evident that we must act to tough- 
en the laws that deal with this type of 
offender. 

We are faced with a challenge to pro- 
tect our children from mercenary ped- 
dlers who ply a profitable trade in lewd 
reading and hearing matter. H.R. 1754, 
which was introduced by me and which 
has been referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, calls for the amending of 
sections 1461, 1462, 1463, and 1465 of 
title 18 of the United States Code. It 
would provide mandatory prison sen- 
tences in certain cases for mailing, im- 
porting, or transporting obscene mate- 
rial. This bill would amend the code, 
relating to obscene matter, to provide 
that anyone who knowingly uses the 
mails for the mailing, carriage in the 
mails, or delivery of any obscene, lewd, 
lascivious, indecent, filthy, or vile mat- 
ter, or who knowingly uses the mails 
for the purpose of circulating or dispos- 
ing thereof, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 
year, or both, for the first such offense. 
The offender would be imprisoned not 
less than 1 year nor more than 5 years 
for each such offense thereafter. In 
other words, prison sentences would be 
mandatory for all repeat offenders. 

These same penalties would be appli- 
cable under this bill, by amendment to 
section 1465 of title 18, relating to the 
transportation of obscene matter for sale 
or distribution. This would cover those 
who knowingly transport in interstate 
or foreign commerce for the purpose of 
sale or distribution any obscene, lewd, 
lascivious, or filthy book, pamphlet, pic- 
ture, film, paper, letter, writing, print, 
silhouette, drawing, figure, image, cast, 
phonograph recording, electrical tran- 
scription, or any other article capable of 
producing sound, or any other matter of 
indecent or immoral character. 

I honestly believe, my colleagues, that 
we must act more firmly and promptly 
on this problem. It is with a great sense 
of urgency that I ask the cooperation of 
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this body in urging a speedy approval of 
this bill by the Committee on the Judici- 
ary and in voting its speedy passage 
through this Chamber. The need for 
more stringent controls is obvious. I do 
not concur at all with the opinions ex- 
pressed regarding my bill by the De- 
partment of Justice and set forth in a 
letter to our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from New York, the Honor- 
able EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Justice Department has taken a 
view that this bill is too severe for the 
second and repeater elements in this in- 
decent traffic. The department’s feeling 
that it would force a court to impose 
more strict or more severe penalties than 
it might dispense at its own, less limited, 
discretion, is a point of view with which 
I cannot agree. 

I feel this bill would accomplish the 
following: - 

First. The bill would allow ample lati- 
tude for a court to impose a light penalty 
on a first offender whose dealings in 
obscene literature may be small. Yet 
if a first offender has been engaging in 
widespread and various forms of smut 
peddling, the prosecuting authorities can 
try him on more than one count of viola- 
tion and the initial trial will not allow 
a man to escape who has in actuality 
committed many offenses. 

Second. The bill would insist that 
those morally perverted individuals who 
continue to engage in such traffic will be 
dealt with most severely. 

As legislators, parents, and grand- 
parents, we must not stand inactive 
while depraved adults profit from the 
warping and disintegration of the morals 
of young Americans. We are not dealing 
here with just another form of larceny 
or fraud. We are confronted with a 
community of individuals who prey on 
the minds of our children. They play 
on the adolescent curiosity and igno- 
rance of the young. They pollute the 
minds of young citizens in such a way 
that it can do nothing less than weaken 
the moral fiber of our entire Nation. 
This is no exaggeration. I believe you 
all have seen evidence of it in your home 
districts. And it is not the actual ob- 
scenity which does so much to lower 
our moral standards; rather, it is the 
indifference of a community toward such 
activities. When children recognize our 
inaction, they cannot do else but come 
to accept their own actions as common- 
place. Most certainly, it is a small group 
of lecherous individuals who have loosed 
the flood of indecencies on the Nation. 
But the adult community as a whole 
must take its share of the blame, for 
only through our indifference has the 
gradual and general lowering of morals 
and moral standards taken place. 

This bill provides us with the challenge 
and the opportunity to manifest our 
loathing for these individuals who hawk 
their foul and obscene products among 
our young. This is a transgression that 
cannot go unopposed. Let us take our 
stand now to end the trafficking in this 
most insidious contraband. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said before, this bill 
is aimed at the professional filth ped- 
dlers. It would give a reasonable chance 
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to those violators whose first infraction 
of the law has been minor and who 
show a wish to reform their ways. It 
would heap a heavy penalty on those 
criminals who have continued to deal 
in pornography and to endanger the 
moral foundation of our whole society. 
Thus, not only will the bill clip short 
the further crimes of these professional 
lawbreakers, but its very effect on that 
group will deter further crime by first 
and would-be offenders. 

Procrastination over this bill threatens 
the very existence of our society as sure- 
ly as do the most ultimate weapons of 
war. Individuals of persistent deviate 
behavior are only helped along by the 
continuation of the limited and soft 
punishment now applied by some of the 
courts. 

Many civilizations have been stunted 
in their growth because of their im- 
morality. Fortunately, some State and 
local authorities have already taken the 
lead in cleaning out this scourge on 
their respective levels of authority. We 
cannot lag behind these progressive 
States and communities nor fail to set 
an example for the others. The Fed- 
eral Government is granted authority 
over postal services and interstate com- 
merce by the Constitution. In fact, ar- 
ticle I, section 8, of the Constitution 
designates this authority specifically to 
the Congress. This authority carries 
with it a responsibility to guard these 
avenues of communication against ob- 
vious misuse. We must not and cannot 
shirk our constitutional responsibility. 
We have the authority to put an end to 
an indecent and corrupting force among 
future generations. We have the op- 
portunity to take a stand, by refusing to 
condone or to ignore this threat to our 
society. I cannot urge too strongly the 
early passage of this bill. 

Few things would stand out as dis- 
tinctly or would be more widely accepted 
as strong action in this area of lawmak- 
ing. Such legislation is a change from 
the cold world of military appropriations 
and the billion-dollar financing. The 
protection of American children from 
the snares of pornography is close to the 
heart of nearly every one of our con- 
stituents. Little of our past 2 years’ leg- 
islation means as much or touches more 
closely to the thoughts and interests of 
the individual voters as the theme of 
this bill. This will be personal, mean- 
ingful legislation to each citizen. 

To recapitulate, this bill will fight 
the spread, sale, or distribution of porno- 
graphic materials across State lines or 
through the U.S. mails by first, provid- 
ing that a fine or imprisonment shall be 
imposed as a penalty for first offenders 
at the discretion of the court; and sec- 
ond, exacting more severe punishment 
on those who persist in the promulgation 
of lewd materials by making prison sen- 
tences of 1 to 5 years mandatory for each 
succeeding offense. 

By helping to strengthen the measure 
called for in this bill we are carrying on 
the principles set forth in the philosophy 
of our Founding Fathers. We owe it to 
those who will follow in our footsteps 
to do our utmost to preserve and build 
upon these principles. Every day’s delay 
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means only that much more of the so- 
ciety must suffer needlessly under the 
filth of these professional and seasoned 
dealers in corruption. Let us act now. 


COMMUNIST ENCROACHMENT 
SHOULD BE KEPT OUT OF 
THIS HEMISPHERE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is vital 
that we assert our determination to keep 
Communist encroachment out of this 
hemisphere. As a first step we should 
invite the other nations in the Western 
Hemisphere to join with us in estab- 
lishing an economic and political quar- 
antine of Cuba. 

Our people are ready for prompt, reso- 
lute and affirmative action to meet this 
new Communist threat. It is important 
that they know that risk is involved; a 
risk worth taking; a risk that we must 
take. It is important for the President 
to know that in firm decisive action he 
has the unwavering support of Congress 
and the American people. America 
must adopt a policy of firmness and ac- 
tion toward Cuba and I support House 
Joint Resolution 886. 

I believe that the following editorial 
appearing in the Asheville Citizen-Times 
on September 23, 1962, is worthy of our 
attention: 


Is KENNEDY RIGHT ON CUBA? 


Among tough problems of world affairs, 
Cuba for the moment overshadows Berlin. 
Yet, unless President Kennedy and the best 
brains among his advisers are following a 
cold trail, the Berlin situation is far more 
dangerous to peace. 

William L. Ryan, Associated Press special 
writer on Russian and Cuban affairs, in a 
recent article presented some practical rea- 
sons why Cuba might become the focus of 
serious trouble for this country and the rest 
of this Hemisphere. 

By the yardstick of Mr. Ryan's account of 
the volume and variety of Russian military 
supplies and consumer goods pouring into 
Cuba—in addition to the military person- 
nel and civilian technicians—an almost 
arithmetical conclusion appears. If Khru- 
shchey is not now establishing a formidable 
military base on the island, it is because he 
does not choose to pay the monetary costs 
and take the risks of an armed collision with 
the United States in the Caribbean. 

Writing from Moscow, Ryan goes into de- 
tail to show that, whatever the purpose, the 
Soviet Union today “just about owns Cuba— 
lock, stock, barrel and beard.” 

The potential Russian colonizers are re- 
placing the regulars of Castro’s revolutionary 
army with a new Soviet-trained force. Ryan 
finds that Castro is being gradually pushed 
out of authority and control. Soviet agents 
have paid cash for big estates in the Havana 
area, where there are good sites for antiair- 
craft batteries and rocket launchers. Rus- 
sians already man the radar which checks all 
air flights. 

Stopping short of saying that Cuba has be- 
come a Soviet base for aggression, Mr, Ryan 
does not say or imply that now is the time 
for the United States to take up the Russian 
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challenge. This is an issue of high and 
delicate Government policy. 

The possibilities that can be drawn from 
such facts, drawn logically or imaginatively, 
continue to move Members of Congress and 
other citizens to belabor President Kennedy 
for what they call a “do-nothing” policy. 

There is much urging that do-nothing be 
replaced by an all-out blockade of Cuba—by 
the United States or by this country aided by 
Latin American Governments. 

Since blockade is, in law, as much an act 
of war as inyasion, Mr. Kennedy is being vol- 
ubly implored to launch what some years ago 
was popular around Washington—a preven- 
tive war. 

To all such criticisms President Kennedy 
has firmly and consistently made in sub- 
stance this reply: 

Whether in Berlin or concerning Cuba, the 
United States stands on its rights and will 
never yield. The rights of the Western allies 
in Berlin were clearly defined and proclaimed 
at the end of the war. The allies refuse to 
be bullied or driven from Berlin, 

If Cuba should become a Communist base, 
manned by the weapons of aggression; if thus 
there should be a clear and imminent threat 
to the United States or to other areas of the 
hemisphere, this Nation will use whatever 
means are necessary to repel the danger. 

The President has said that the United 
States will act, if feasible, with the members 
of the Organization of American States. Or, 
in last resort, we would, Mr. Kennedy has 
declared, act alone—as we could under the 
tradition of the Monroe Doctrine and the 
legal principles imbedded in the doctrine. 

That doctrine is not a part of international 
law. But since it was proclaimed in 1823, as 
a warning to foreign nations against further 
colonization in the hemisphere, or armed 
intervention in any other way, no country 
has directly challenged this principle that 
is emotionally so dear to the American mind 
and heart. 

The Theodore Roosevelt “corollary” to the 
doctrine—saying that the United States must 
exercise some direct control over Latin 
American countries which in that period 
often provoked foreign governments into 
threatened intervention—that expansion of 
the Monroe Doctrine was long ago aban- 
doned as a part of U.S. foreign policy. 

What remains—and it is on this that Mr. 
Kennedy plainly implies that he would act 
with all necessary force—what remains is the 
Monroe principle of defending the United 
States and the Western Hemisphere against 
political and military conquest by a foreign 
power or a coalition of a foreign nation with 
some satellite in the hemisphere. 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS. MARION 
MILLER, UNDERCOVER FREEDOM 
FIGHTER 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
at this time to say a few words in be- 
half of Mrs. Marion Miller, of Los An- 
geles, whose service to her country en- 
titles her to the respect and admiration 
of freedom-loving people everywhere. 

In October 1950, at the height of the 
Korean war—in a period when American 
fighting men were facing death before 
a hoard of Communist bayonets and 
tanks—Communist agents in Cali- 
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fornia launched a recruiting drive under 
the auspices of a front group known as 
the Los Angeles Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born. In fact, the or- 
ganizers of the committee were in no 
way at all concerned with their official 
objective, but, on the contrary, wanted 
merely to enlist the aid of foreign-born 
Americans in opposing American policies 
looking to the frustration of Communist 
aims. Their 1950 recruiting drive was, 
of course, designed for the purpose of 
siphoning strength away from the 
American forces in Korea, by reducing 
popular support for the war at home. 

One of the foreign-born citizens con- 
tacted in Los Angeles by this Communist- 
front group was Mrs. Marion Miller—a 
patriotic woman with an eye to protect- 
ing the principles of democracy. No 
sooner was she contacted by the Com- 
munists than she, in turn, notified the 
FBI. Deeply interested in the operations 
of any and every new Communist-front 
organization, the FBI urged Mrs. Miller 
to help them in exposing the true pur- 
poses of this one, and Mrs. Miller agreed 
to do so. 

To accomplish the task, Mrs. Miller 
joined the Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, in November 1950, and 
spent many days and nights doing cler- 
ical work at its headquarters. Within 
2 months she was on the organization’s 
executive committee, and shortly after 
that, she and her husband were invited 
to join the Communist Party, which they 
did—again at the behest of the FBI. 

As an undercover agent, Mrs. Miller 
was able to acquire for the FBI consid- 
erable information, leading ultimately to 
the exposure and arrest of the Commu- 
nist leadership in the Los Angeles area. 
The price she paid for this service was 
by no means small, however. In her 
dual capacity as Communist-front work - 
er and FBI agent, practically every one 
of her waking moments was devoted to 
undomestic activity, in the nature of 
party assignments, study classes, picket 
lines, fund drives, propaganda cam- 
paigns, and so forth. Moreover, family 
privacy was destroyed, as Communist 
agents entered the Miller household at 
will, occupied their attention 24 hours 
a day, and sought to run their lives, even 
to the extent of interfering with the reli- 
gious training of their offspring. 

Eventually, after months and months 
of strain, emotional and physical, Mrs. 
Miller yielded to the pressures of her 
work, and had to be hospitalized. The 
rest was a brief one, however. In Octo- 
ber 1955, she was called to Washington 
to testify before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. As a result of this hear- 
ing, the board examiner found that the 
Los Angeles Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born and other regional com- 
mittees of like name were closely affili- 
ated with the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born and, there- 
fore, recommended that the latter be re- 
quired to register with the Attorney Gen- 
eral as a Communist-front organization. 
The deed was done, the task accom- 
plished, and Mrs. Miller headed for 
home, proud in the knowledge that she 
had served her Government in the man- 
ner of a loyal and devoted citizen. 
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Once home, however, she was con- 
fronted by an astonishing state of 
affairs. The Communists had singled 
her out for a hate campaign. Open let- 
ters were circulating around her neigh- 
borhood, branding her as antiforeign,“ 
rather than anti-Communist. Her for- 
eign-born friends were dismayed, and 
many refused to speak to her. In 
school, her child was faced with ostra- 
cism. The Millers’ phone rang con- 
stantly, as person after person called, 
to attack them for causing trouble to 
their neighbors—the neighbors in ques- 
tion being the Communists they had 
exposed. Anonymous threats began to 
come in regularly and the Millers were 
warned to move out of the neighbor- 
hood. But they held on. They would 
not move. 

Instead, they appealed to the innate 
decency of the American majority. The 
story of Mrs. Miller’s testimony had not 
been published in the Los Angeles press, 
with the result that no one in her neigh- 
borhood knew of the patriotic service 
she had performed. Her husband 
therefore called in reporters and gave 
them the story of his wife’s valiant serv- 
ice to her Government. The following 
afternoon the story was on the front 
page of every paper in town, and once 
again the Millers’ phone began to ring. 
But this time the voices were warm with 
encouragement. Messages began to pour 
in, by mail and by wire—including mes- 
sages from J. Edgar Hoover and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. One by one, the Mil- 
lers’ neighbors began to call—and in 
short time Mrs. Miller was established as 
the heroine of the city, to say the least. 

It is all too seldom that people are 
willing to sacrifice, at so personal a 
level, in behalf of a patriotic cause. 
Our hats are raised to Mrs. Marion Mil- 
ler, whose service in behalf of her coun- 
try has resulted in her becoming the 
most decorated woman in the Nation 
today—and with good reason. 


BLUEPRINT FOR THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of this House know, the U.S. 
Coast Guard is one of the prime areas 
of the jurisdiction of my Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. It is 
a great arm of our Government, per- 
forming invaluable services in a variety 
of important ways in time of peace, 
and as a vital element of the Navy in 
time of war. My own personal interest 
in this important agency is well known 
throughout my career in the Congress. 

As time has gone on and new de- 
velopments have occurred with increas- 
ing frequency in recent years the im- 
portance of the functions performed by 
this agency has increased. Yet, I re- 
gret to say that I feel that the agency 
has not been allowed fully to meet its 
increasing responsibilities. 
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For the past several years I have fre- 
quently expressed the view that we must 
modernize our Coast Guard to meet its 
new responsibilities in regard to their 
duties in coastal areas, in the field of 
pleasure boating in which around 30 
million people are now engaged, increas- 
ing sophistication in navigation tech- 
nology and ship construction, advanced 
safety requirements for ships at sea, 
participation in improvement of naviga- 
tion on a worldwide basis, participation 
in our newly emphasized oceanographic 
program, and activities in the frozen 
waters of both poles. 

The Coast Guard has been hampered 
by the unavailability of facilities to meet 
its widespread obligations. Its vessels 
are aging and in large part are World 
War II surplus from other services. Only 
recently has there been some improve- 
ment in the aircraft they need for their 
vital part in our national search and 
rescue program. Their polar capability 
is clearly inadequate with the few World 
War II icebreakers now in service. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am greatly 
gratified to read the splendid speech 
delivered to the Propeller Club, Port of 
Washington, D.C., on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 19, 1962, by the able and experi- 
enced new commandant of the Coast 
Guard, Adm, E. J. Roland, in which he 
sets forth the needs of the Coast Guard 
to meet its responsibilities in the im- 
mediate future. Under his command I 
know we will see the progress that is 
needed. I commend this excellent 
speech to all Members of the House. 

The text follows: 


SPEECH GIVEN BY ADMIRAL ROLAND AT PRO- 
PELLER CLUB LUNCHEON, NATIONAL PRESS 
CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C., SEPTEMBER 19, 
1962 


The Coast Guard represents different things 
to different people. The resulting public 
image usually depends on limited contacts 
in special fields. These may range from 
merchant marine safety functions to flood 
evacuation or from supervision of explosive 
loading to a helicopter assist. Those present 
today represent broad and varied interests 
in maritime affairs and are basically familiar 
with the Coast Guard's overall operations. 

In deference to this familiarity and with 
an eye on the clock, I'll limit myself to a 
short review of only those Coast Guard mis- 
sions directly concerned with our ship opera- 
tions, develop the multiplicity of individual 
operations, tie these to planning factors 
affecting ship numbers and ship design, and 
finish with a review of present and planned 
new vessel construction. 

Search and rescue, operation of ocean sta- 
tions, aids to navigation, law enforcement, 
icebreaking, oceanography, and war readi- 
ness are all statutory functions requiring 
ship operation. 

The support of these functions by ship 
operations may vary in character from a 
2-hour buoy tender trip to an 8-month 
Antarctic cruise. The locale may be the 
western rivers, coastal waters, any of the 
oceans or the Great Lakes. 

Climate extremes extend from the heat 
and humidity of the tropics to the cold and 
ice of the Arctic. I mention these factors 
to emphasize the variety of tasks and condi- 
tions which must be considered in program- 
ing Coast Guard ship operations. 

If it were possible to design a ship for one 
mission, to operate in a fixed geographic lo- 
cation and then limit it to that function 
and location, ship design and ship numbers 
would easily be determined by simpie for- 
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mula, However, except in a few special cases, 
Coast Guard ships are all assigned multiple 
missions, even those specifically designed for 
a primary task. 

To illustrate, picture an imaginary stretch 
of coastline with one good-sized port. It is 
in the northern part of the United States 
and supports a large offshore fishing fleet. 
Trade is primarily foreign and the area at- 
tracts a large seasonal boat population dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The port and coastline flank a major ocean 
shipping lane which is well offshore. The 
port city is also a major air terminal for 
transocean flights. From these assumed fac- 
tors we will now program units to cover 
statutory functions. 

The commercial ship, fishing boat, and 
yacht population will require search and 
rescue coverage. This will suggest major 
cutter capability for offshore ship and plane 
incidents, medium patrol cutter coverage for 
the fishing fleet, and small patrol boat coy- 
erage for the yacht population. 

The aids to navigation including buoyage, 
offshore structures, lightships, et cetera, 
would require buoy tender support. The 
concentration of foreign trade shipping de- 
velops a requirement for law enforcement 
which would be provided by harbor tugs. 
The northern climate suggests the need for 
icebreaking services during severe winter 
weather. By utilizing only single purpose 
units a modest-sized fleet would be required 
to meet these statutory missions. The ac- 
tual assignment of units might be some- 
what as follows: 

Homeport, three major cutters with the 
primary mission of manning ocean stations. 
Transit and underway training time, to- 
gether with 2-hour standby periods, would 
provide a ready major cutter for search and 
rescue. 

Station, one ocean buoy tender for aid 
to navigation purposes. Although the aid to 
navigation workload represents only 70 per- 
cent of a normal ship standard, distance to 
the next closest port precludes economical 
servicing from another port. Add an ice- 
breaking capability to the buoy tender, and 
this mission, together with an occasional 
search and rescue assist, will keep the ship 
fully productive. 

Station one medium range cutter and one 
patrol boat for search and rescue in connec- 
tion with the fishing fleet and yachts. As- 
sign the additional tasks of enforcing fishery 
treaties and routine boarding. The larger 
ships listed above would back up this search 
and rescue mission. 

Assign one or two harbor tugs the primary 
law enforcement mission, add icebreaking 
capability to provide backup icebreaking 
when required. These tugs would also have 
special firefighting capability to augment the 
local fire departments in marine and dock 
fires. 

The foregoing assignment of units is ob- 
viously acompromise. Resources are limited. 
Many of the tasks are not susceptible to 100 
percent accomplishment; an infinite number 
of search and rescue units for example, would 
not always prevent loss of life or property. 
However, I believe this imaginary example 
underlines a basic Coast Guard operational 
concept, that units must be versatile and 
multipurpose. 

I have purposely omitted up to this time 
another statutory charge which has loomed 
progressively larger in Coast Guard ship 
operations. I refer to “assistance to other 
Government agencies.” 

This is on a not-to-interfere with primary 
mission basis. These requests are always in 
support of legitimate U.S. objectives, often 
of a high priority nature and made because 
the Coast Guard is the only source of the aid 
or the only source without excessive ex- 
penditures of Federal funds. 

Responsible management of those U.S. re- 
sources entrusted to the Coast Guard entails 
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acceptance of these missions which available 
capability will permit. Many can be ac- 
complished in connection with a scheduled 
operation; on the other hand, many can be 
earried out only by scheduling a special 
operation. 

These functions are not reflected in the 
Coast Guard budget; however, they are not 
mentioned here as a plea for more funds but 
rather as a complicating factor in ship op- 
erations and future planning of facilities. 
The decision on acceptance of these tasks 
would be considerably easier if a work 
standard for a ship were fixed at a finite 
limit. The variety of tasks each unit per- 
forms contributes to maximum utilization 
but this variety militates against a planned 
finite utilization. This problem is under 
continuous review and bears heavily on fu- 
ture ship replacements as well as ship design. 

I've wandered around the subject of ship 
operations briefly touching a good many sub- 
jects without fully developing any. Again, 
Ill plead your general knowledge of mari- 
time affairs and the clock. 

I would like to mention a few of our spe- 
cial operations which are not common 
knowledge before proceeding to the ship con- 
struction programs. 

At the request of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration deep-sea buoys are being main- 
tained on selected ocean stations. This is in 
connection with Operation Accordion which 
is a study directed toward reduction of air 
space assignment on transocean flights. 

The Saturn missile engines are under con- 
tinuous Coast Guard escort from Huntsville, 
Ala., to Cape Canaveral, a 10-day trip. 

During extreme weather the Texas towers 
off the east coast are evacuated. The Coast 
Guard maintains a ship patrol in the vicinity 
to discourage visitors. 

An icebreaker is now en route to the Arctic 
Ocean for an oceanographic cruise along the 
Siberian coast. Seven U.S. agencies or U.S. 
contract universities are participating. 

Radioactive waste disposal for the U.S. 
Public Health Service is routinely performed 
in the Atlantic. 

Ocean station vessels routinely are col- 
lecting water and air samples for measure- 
ment of carbon 14 and strontium 90 for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Ship support for a radioactive survey of 
certain areas of the Marshall Islands is being 
provided next summer to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Ocean station vessels are supporting a 
bathymetric sounding survey for the Navy 
Oceanographic Office. Annual production is 
approximately 26,000 observations with 
350,000 miles of track observations. 

The operations I have just mentioned have 
been selected at random to illustrate the 
versatility which we feel we must demand 
from our units. Design of new construction 
must contribute to this versatility. 

The new construction since the war has 
been primarily 95-foot and 82-foot patrol 
boats, 76 in number. We are operating 36 
major cutters built from 1937 to 1945, average 
age is over 20 years; 4 major icebreakers, 
average age 20 years; 43 ocean buoy tenders, 
average age over 20 years; 15 patrol craft, 
average age Over 30 years. Without going 
into a further recital of numbers the prob- 
lem faced is serious, block obsolescence of 
the major part of the Coast Guard Fleet. 

This block obsolescence was not unfore- 
seen. Concentration of building programs 
just before and during World War II ob- 
viously was going to result in many units 
reaching retirement age at the same time. 
It is difficult to justify retiring ships early, 
while they still have a useful life, in order 
to forestall block obsolescence. 

It does make a replacement problem ex- 
pensive and difficult when so many units 
reach old age at the same time. In antici- 
pation of this development the Coast Guard 
has made a detailed and searching study of 
vessel requirements. The study was based 
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on present missions, and attempted to re- 
flect predictable future requirements. As 
a result we believe that we know what we 
need in the way of ship types and numbers. 

A summary of building requirements 
based on a modern and adequate fleet by 
1970 using obsolescence figures from the 
Ebasco report of 1948 would require: 38 
high-endurance cutters; 28 medium-en- 
durance cutters; 3 large icebreakers; 17 
coastal buoy tenders; 21 inland tenders; 4 
harbor tugs, large; 14 harbor tugs, small; 12 
lightships. It is estimated that this pro- 
gram would cost somewhat more than $700 
million. 

A very modest start has been made on 
this building program. Fiscal 1962 funds 
include 2 medium patrol cutters now under 
construction, 10 82-foot patrol boats, of 
which 5 have been delivered, 3 small in- 
land buoy tenders, and 6 small harbor tugs. 
Fiscal 1963 funds have been provided for 1 
medium patrol cutter, 3 82-foot patrol boats, 
1 coastal tender, 1 inland tender, and 1 
small river tender. 

The high-endurance cutter is the planned 
backbone of a new Coast Guard fleet. Pre- 
liminary and evaluation designs have been 
completed. The constructural contract de- 
sign is to be completed in May of 1963. None 
of this class is yet authorized, although a 
prototype is being requested in the fiscal 
1964 budget. The high-endurance cutter 
will have twin screws powered by a combi- 
nation diesel-gas turbine plant. Each shaft 
will have 3,500 diesel horsepower and 9,000 
gas turbine horsepower, She will make 20 
knots on diesel power and under full power 
have a sustained 25 knots. This ship will 
displace 2,688 tons at a draft of 14 feet; 
length, 372 feet; and beam, 42 feet. The 
stacks will be in the masts. She will be 
able to support a helicopter from a retract- 
able hangar. The electronic installation will 
be of an integrated design for her missions 
and will include an antisubmarine capabil- 
ity. All control spaces and living spaces will 
be air conditioned. Habitability is being 
stressed. Boat handling gear will include 
hydraulic-ram davits which will put gas- 
turbined surfboats in the water in 314 sec- 
onds. We believe that this ship will ade- 
quately perform the various duties which 
are required to offshore operations. 

The medium-endurance cutter is now es- 
tablished as a class. The first launching will 
be in April of next year. She will have the 
same diesel-gas turbine combination de- 
scribed above. Twin screws, variable pitch 
propellers with a 1,500-horsepower diesel and 
1,000-horsepower gas turbine on each shaft. 
She will have a sustained speed of 19 knots. 
Length, 210 feet overall, beam 34 feet, and 
draft 10 feet displacing 900 tons. Exhaust 
will be through the stern in order to clear 
deck space for a helicopter deck. She will 
not carry a helicopter but will be able to 
operate one from her afterdeck. Boats and 
boathandling gear will be similar to those 
of the high-endurance cutter. Living and 
control spaces will be air conditioned. 
Habitability has been stressed. 

The coastal buoy tender is another new 
design. One hundred fifty-seven feet overall 
and some 500 tons displacement, she is 
designed to fill the need for a tender inter- 
mediate between the seagoing 180-footer and 
the small inland tenders. 

Some of her interesting features include 
light icebreaking ability, twin controllable 
pitch propellers, bow thruster unit to further 
increase maneuverability, steering and en- 
gine control stations on each bridge wing in 
addition to the pilothouse station, lever 
steering control (instead of the usual wheel). 
Her 10-ton boom will be hydraulic powered 
and controlled from either of two enclosed 
stations incorporated in the superstructure 
just below bridge deck level. Most of these 
features have been individually developed and 
service tested in other ships, but this is the 
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first ship to incorporate these new design 
ideas in one package. 

The inland tender is a 100-foot vessel 
which reflects refinements in the design of 
our Azalea, servicing aids to navigation in 
the intercoastal waterway since her com- 
missioning in 1954, 

The small river tender is being developed 
for working aids on the Missouri and is 
a highly specialized 75-foot river towboat 
and 90-foot barge combination—the first of 
a fleet of six river tenders which the Coast 
Guard needs in order to assume responsibil- 
ity for buoyage in the navigable portions of 
the Missouri River. 

I have attempted to give you a quick run- 
down of our ship operations and ship re- 
quirements for the future. We believe that 
we get good mileage out of the resources en- 
trusted to our management and further feel 
that in order to maintain and improve our 
service to the United States, we need a mod- 
ern fleet. We look forward to the future 
with confidence that the necessary resources 
will be made available. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mrs. KEE (at the 
request of Mr. STaGGERs), on account of 
illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. OtseEn, for 15 minutes, today and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Curtin, for 10 minutes, today. 


SPECIAL ORDERS VACATED 


Mr. Ruoves of Arizona (at the request 
of Mr. NELSEN) was granted permission 
to vacate his special orders for 1 hour 
on September 26, 27, and 28. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. NELSEN) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. BECKER. 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

Mr. SCHENCK. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Evins. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1184. An act to amend section 802 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
provide that owners of vessels requisitioned 
by the United States shall be accorded pref- 
erence toward reacquiring these vessels when 
they can be released by the Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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S. 2829. An act to amend title 12 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to re- 
move certain limitations with respect to war 
risk insurance issued under the provisions 
of such title; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

5.3396. An act to amend section 511(h) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, in order to extend the time for commit- 
ment of construction reserve funds; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

S.J. Res, 228. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a gold medal to General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 11266. An act to amend the act of 
March 8, 1922, as amended, to extend its pro- 
visions to the townsite laws applicable in 
the State of Alaska. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 37 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, September 26, 1962, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2571. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, relative to a plan for works of improve- 
ment relating to the following watershed: 
Big Creek, Tex., pursuant to the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), and to Executive 
Order No. 10654 of January 20, 1956; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2572. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident, relative to a plan for works of im- 
provement relating to the following water- 
shed: Boulder Lake, Wyo., pursuant to the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), and to 
Executive Order No. 10654 of January 20, 
1956; to the Committee on Public Works. 

2573. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on inadequate control over certain 
ship construction material at the Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagoula, Miss.; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2574. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting the report of the Archivist of 
the United States on records proposed for 
disposal under the law; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

2575. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 23, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on an interim report on the Lynnhaven 
inlet, bay, and connecting waters, Virginia, 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act, ap- 
proved March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 580); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with one illustration, 
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2576. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 22, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion on the Great Lakes Harbor Study— 
second interim report on the Calumet Har- 
bor and River, III. and Ind., requested by 
resolutions of the Committes on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, adopted May 18, 1956, and June 27, 
1956 (H. Doc. No. 581); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
one illustration. 

2577. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 30, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on an interim report on the Calcasieu 
River Salt Water Barrier, Louisiana, author- 
ized by the Flood Control Act and the River 
and Harbor Act, approved December 22, 1944, 
and March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 582); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with one illustration. 

2578. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 26, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a survey of the Bayous Terrebonne, Petit 
Caillou, Grand Calliou, Du Large, and con- 
necting channels, Louisiana, and the Atcha- 
falaya River, Morgan City to the Gulf of 
Mexico. This is in final response to items 
in the Flood Control Act, approved Decem- 
ber 22, 1944, and the River and Harbor Act, 
approved March 2, 1945, authorizing surveys 
for flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
drainage, and prevention of stream pollution 
and salt-water intrusion on all streams and 
bayous in Louisiana lying between the East 
Atchafalaya Basin protection levee and the 
Mississippi River (H. Doc. No. 583); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations. 

2579. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
August 16, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a cooperative beach erosion con- 
trol study of Clark Point, New Bedford, 
Mass., authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act, approved July 3, 1930, as amended and 
supplemented (H. Doc. No. 584); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with five illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMAS: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 12711. A bill making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commission, offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, on H.R, 12711 and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2466). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 808. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 11581, A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to assure the safety, effi- 
cacy, and reliability of drugs, authorize 
standardization of drug names, establish 
special controls for barbiturate and stimu- 
lant drugs, and clarify and strengthen ex- 
isting inspection authority with respect to 
any articles subject to the act; and to 
amend related laws; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2467). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 3177. An act for the relief of Michael 
(Mike) Bessler; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2468). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 5.3240. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lee Ma Chin-ying; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2469). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3390. An act for the relief of 
Naife Kahl; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2470). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. S. 3452. An act for the relief of 
Dr. Hassan M. Nouri; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2471). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3557. An act for the relief of 
Betty Sandra Fagann; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2472). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7432. A bill for the relief of Garland G. 
Bishop; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2473). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9777. A bill to amend Private Law RT- 
197; without amendment (Rept. No. 2474). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10089. A bill for the relief of Melborn 
Keat; with amendment (Rept. No. 2475). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 12217. A bill for the relief of George 
Edward Leonard; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2476). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H.R. 12805. A bill for the relief of Lt. Claude 
V. Wells; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2477). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 13219. A bill to prohibit strikes by 
employees employed in certain strategic de- 
fense facilities; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 13220. A bill to terminate the retailers 
excise tax on cosmetics and other toilet 
preparations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 13221. A bill for the relief of James 
Thornhill Howell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 13222. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence J. Palombo; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HAGAN of Georgia: 
H.R. 13223. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 
- G. Assimakopoulos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
H.R. 13224. A bill for the relief of Pena- 
giotis A. Skountzos; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 13225. A bill for the relief of Elena 

Corallo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R, 13226. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther Hernando-Perez de Lucero; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, RUTHERFORD: 

H.R. 13227. A bill for the relief of Chau 

Po-Cheuck; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 13228. A bill for the relief of Christos 
(Yonclas) Giannouklas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 13229. A bill for the relief of Heydar 
Nadjafinia; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 13230. A bill for the relief of Juanita 
Cereguine De Burgh; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1962 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God, our Father, unchanging amid the 
changing years, we come to this daily 
fellowship of prayer, not so much to seek 
Thee as to keep open our faltering lives 
in penitence and a sense of dire need of 
Thy waiting strength. 

Thou art the God of hope. In a world 
filled with sights that sadden and thorny 
problems that bewilder and perplex, may 
our hearts be lifted up by the realiza- 
tion that ours is also a time arched with 
the promise of a better tomorrow. 

Following the gleam of the hope that 
sends a shining ray along the future’s 
broadening way, give us, we pray, sagac- 
ity, spaciousness of mind and a trans- 
parent purity of heart, that even sur- 
rounded by hatred and pride and greed, 
we may see God and the godlike as we 
walk humbly the ascending path of a 
climbing faith that has a better air to 
breathe than the smog of cynicism and 
doubt and denial. 

We ask it in the Redeemer's name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
September 24, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Capt. Mary J. Wettle for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and withdrawing the 
nomination of Ella E. Johnson, to be 
postmaster at Bovill, Idaho. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittees were authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today: 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, in executive session. 

The Judiciary Committee. 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SEN- 
ATE SESSION TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. HumpnHrey, and by 
unanimous consent, the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate tomorrow. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement which has been 
entered into, has provision been made 
for a morning hour today, or does the 
time limitation begin immediately? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
agreement, no provision for a morning 
hour has been made. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 
1962—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
order of the 20th instant, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the con- 
feronce report on H.R. 12391, the so- 
called farm bill, to be presented by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
with the time until 3 p.m. to be divided 
equally and controlled, respectively, by 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry [Mr. ELLENDER] and 
the ranking minority member [Mr. 
ArKen]; and at the hour of 3 p.m. the 
Senate will proceed to vote, without fur- 
ther debate, on the question of agreeing 
to the report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
ask unanimous consent that the time re- 
quired for it be charged equally to both 
sides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
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Montana? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill, H.R. 12391, to improve and 
protect farm income,.to reduce costs of 
farm programs to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to reduce the Federal Govern- 
ment’s excessive stocks of agricultural 
commodities, to maintain reasonable and 
stable prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties and products to consumers, to pro- 
vide adequate supplies of agricultural 
commodities for domestic and foreign 
needs, to conserve natural resources, 
and for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Sept. 20, 1962, pp. 20094- 
20105, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair announces that under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement which has been 
entered into it was ordered that the con- 
ference report become the business of 
the Senate following the reading of the 
Journal today and that the final vote be 
taken at 3 o'clock, the time in the mean- 
while to be equally divided. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, there 
were a number of differences between 
the House farm bill and the Senate 
amendment to H.R. 12391. However, the 
greatest interest has been centered on 
the feed grain and wheat provisions. 
Although the details were different, both 
versions extended again for 1963 the so- 
called emergency feed grain program. 
In addition, both versions also departed, 
beginning in 1964, from the permanent 
price-support provisions which were en- 
acted in 1958. 


THE 1963 FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


For 1963, the House bill provided for 
a single program for corn, sorghum, and 
barley, and contained a number of other 
changes from the 1962 program. The 
Senate 1963 feed grain provisions were 
basically the same as those for the 1962 
program, as they existed at the time S. 
3225 was reported to the Senate in April. 
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The conference substitute, in general, 
follows the House 1963 feed grain provi- 
sions. Neither bill contained any man- 
datory control features for feed grains. 
Neither does the conference substitute. 

I emphasize that insofar as the feed 
grain provisions of this bill are con- 
cerned, there are to be no acreage con- 
trols whatever, and none in contempla- 
tion. 

Price supports for corn would not be 
less than 65 percent of parity with other 
feed grains at comparable levels. How- 
ever, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
indicated that price supports for corn 
would be set at a national average of 
$1.20 per bushel. 

As a condition of eligibility for price 
supports, producers would be required to 
divert at least 20 percent, and could di- 
vert to conserving uses up to 50 percent, 
of their 1959-60 feed grain base acre- 
age. The base acreage would be the 
combined acreages of corn, grain sor- 
ghum, and barley. 

Producers who chose to divert feed 
grain acreage would receive payments 
in cash or in kind on the first 20 per- 
cent and payments in kind only on the 
additional 30 percent permitted by the 
bill. 

The rate of payment in both cases 
would be not in excess of 50 percent of 
the support price for the normal produc- 
tion of the acreage diverted from the 
commodity on the farm, based on its ad- 
justed average yield per acre for the 1959 
and 1960 crop acreage. 

The Secretary may make adjustments 
in acreage and yields for the 1959 and 
1960 crop years to correct for abnormal 
factors affecting production, including— 
in the case of the first 20-percent reduc- 
tion—adjustments to reflect increases in 
yields due to the adoption or improve- 
ments of irrigation systems prior to pas- 
sage of the bill. In addition, actual 
yields must be used if proved by the 
producer. 

The Secretary of Agriculture could ex- 
empt, but would not be required to ex- 
empt, malting barley producers meeting 
conditions similar to those of the 1962 
program from participating in the 1963 
program as a condition of barley price 
supports. Exempt malting barley pro- 
ducers would still be required to par- 
ticipate in the program as a condition 
for price support for corn and sorghum, 
but their participation would be limited 
to corn and sorghum. 

The Secretary could permit diversion 
to be made to guar, sesame, safflower, 
sunflower, castor beans, and flax, with 
payments at up to 50 percent of the reg- 
ular diversion payment rate. Any pro- 
ducer would be permitted to put up to 
25 acres in the program and a single 
payment rate of not to exceed 50 percent 
of the normal production of the diverted 
acreage would be provided. 

The producers participating in the 
program might divert as little as 20 per- 
cent of their 1959 or 1960 acreage, or as 
much as 50 percent. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota, requiring producers to 
take appropriate erosion control meas- 
ures on diverted acres, was included in 
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both the feed grain and wheat provi- 
sions of the conference substitute. 

Price supports on 1963 feed grains to 
participants in the program will be the 
same as in 1962, based on a national 
average of $1.20 per bushel for corn. 
However, the support program will be 
carried out partially by payments in 
kind and partially by the usual loans 
and purchase agreements. Price sup- 
port payments in kind at 18 cents per 
bushel on corn, and at comparable rates 
on grain sorghums and barley, would 
be made on the normal production of the 
1963 acreage. The balance of the sup- 
port price would be made available in 
the usual manner on actual production. 
In determining the normal production 
of the 1963 acreage for the purpose of 
price support payments it is anticipated 
that the same yield figures would be used 
as in determining payments on the first 
20 percent acreage diversion. If 1959- 
60 yields were adjusted to reflect the 
adoption of irrigation for the purpose of 
the first 20-percent diversion, they would 
also be adjusted for the purpose of price 
support payments. 

All payment-in-kind certificates would 
be redeemed in feed grains valued at the 
loan rate. Payment-in-kind certificates 
would be handled in the same manner 
as under the 1961 and 1962 feed grain 
programs, except that the minimum re- 
sale price of feed grains represented by 
such certificates could not be less than 
the loan rate. Cooperating farmers re- 
ceiving such certificates have three 
choices: (A) to exchange them for ac- 
tual grain from CCC stocks; (B) to sell 
the certificates; (C) to request CCC to 
market the certificates for them, in 
which event the CCC would advance the 
producer the face value of the certifi- 
cates. 

This procedure is substantially the 
same as in effect in 1962, except that it 
would give assurance to the grain trade 
of a stable feed grain market at about 
the loan level of $1.02, whereas in 1962 
the Commodity Credit Corporation could 
sell certificate grain at the market price. 
THE 1964 AND SUBSEQUENT FEED GRAIN CROPS 


Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment departed from the provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1958, dealing 
with price supports for feed grains after 
1963. 

The House bill provided for support 
for corn at 80 percent of the 3-year aver- 
age price instead of 90 percent of the 3- 
year average price or 65 percent of 
parity, whichever was lower. The Sen- 
ate amendment provided for price sup- 
ports at such level not exceeding 90 
percent of parity as would not result in 
increasing Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks. The Senate also struck out 
the provisions of the 1958 law providing 
mandatory support of the other feed 
grains and increased the minimum Com- 
modity Credit Corporation retail price 
for feed grains to 65 percent of parity 
plus reasonable carrying charges. 

The conference substitute provided for 
support for corn at such level from 50 to 
90 percent of parity as would not in- 
crease Commodity Credit Corporation 
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stocks, left mandatory support for the 
other feed grains as provided by the 1958 
law, and left the Commodity Credit 
Corporation minimum resale price for 
unrestricted use at 105 percent of the 
current support price plus reasonable 
carrying charges. 

Provisions of the Senate amendment 
directing the Secretary to make recom- 
mendations for further legislation next 
year were omitted as unnecessary since 
the Secretary is expected to submit rec- 
ommendations for any legislation that 
he believes appropriate. 

THE 1963 WHEAT PROGRAM 


When the Senate passed H.R. 12391, it 
was realized that it was then too late to 
revise the marketing quota law for 
wheat and put a marketing certificate 
program into effect for 1963. The con- 
ference substitute, therefore, provides for 
a voluntary program for 1963, some- 
what along the lines of the House pro- 
vision but with no mandatory allotment 
reductions and with a number of im- 
provements. 

Producers would be given the oppor- 
tunity to divert from 20 to 50 percent of 
their allotments to conserving uses or 
named oilseed crops. For participating 
in this diversion program they would 
receive, first, payments-in-kind of up to 
50 percent of the normal yield of the 
diverted acreage multiplied by the county 
loan level—based on a national level of 
$1.82—and, second, additional payments- 
in-kind of 18 cents per bushel on the 
normal yield of their planted acreage. 
The normal yield for computing both of 
these payments would be based on 1959 
to 1960 yields. 

Producers with a small-farm exemp- 
tion would divert from the average acre- 
age planted by them in 1950, 1960, and 
1961 or 15 acres, whichever was less. 

The conference substitute also con- 
tains a provision, somewhat similar to 
that in effect for 1962, making the small- 
farm exemption for 1963 the highest 
acreage planted in 1959, 1960, or 1961, 
but not more than 15 acres. 

THE 1964 WHEAT PROGRAM 


The wheat marketing certificate pro- 
gram and the other Senate provisions re- 
lating to wheat are contained in the con- 
ference substitute with minor changes, 
except that they would be made effective 
in 1964 instead of 1963. As a result of 
this change, and in view of the voluntary 
1963 diversion payment program pro- 
vided by the conference substitute, diver- 
sion payments under the Senate provi- 
sions would be limited to 1964 and 1965. 
The only other changes, other than 
merely technical ones are as follows: 

First. If a feed grain diversion pro- 
gram should be provided after 1963, sub- 
stitution of feed grain and wheat acreage 
would be permitted to such extent as 
would not adversely affect the feed grain 
and wheat programs. 

Second. The small farm base would be 
based on a 3-year adjusted average acre- 
age, instead of a more complicated base 
involving the 3 years of highest acreage 
out of a 5-year period. Also the year 
1963 would be excluded from the base 
years. 
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Third. The crops to which acreage 
might be diverted without losing the full 
diversion payment would be limited to 
the same oilseeds provided for in the 
1962 wheat and feed grain programs. 

Fourth. The provision of the Senate 
amendment permitting the Secretary to 
provide equitable treatment to producers 
who rendered performance in good faith 
in reliance upon the advice of the De- 
partment under the 1962 and subsequent 
wheat programs would be extended to 
apply to the 1961 and subsequent feed 
grain programs. The Senate previously 
passed such a provision in S. 3225; and 
the Senators from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON and Mr. Lone] have intro- 
duced S. 3667 to accomplish this purpose. 


DAIRY 


The conference substitute does not 
contain any provisions relating to dairy 
products. The House bill contained pro- 
visions for a voluntary diversion program 
for milk, but this has been omitted from 
the conference substitute. 

There is pending now before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry a 
dairy bill which I have introduced. I 
hope that during the fall or early in Jan- 
uary, the committee may see fit to hold 
hearings on the subject of dairying, not 
only in Washington, but also at the 
grassroots. I am particularly eager to 
have some hearings held in New York, 
Vermont, Ohio, Minnesota, probably 
some Western State, and in Louisiana. 

INDUSTRIAL USES 


The House bill had no provisions re- 
lating to industrial uses research, and 
the House conferees were unwilling to 
accept the Senate provisions on this sub- 
ject. The conference substitute there- 
fore does not contain them. 

LAND UTILIZATION 


The remaining provisions of the bill 
were not as controversial as the feed 
grain and wheat provisions. 

Both Houses provided for long-term 
diversion contracts with farmers under 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act, but differed in details. The 
conference substitute provides for con- 
tracts covering up to 10 years and for 
diversion to recreation but not to non- 
agricultural purposes. Payments for 
tree cover could not be made for more 
than 5 years, and contracts could not be 
entered into with new owners, except in 
specified cases. Acreage history could 
be preserved or surrendered as provided 
in the Senate amendment. Payments 
would be limited to $10 million in any 
years as provided by the Senate amend- 
ment, except that for 1963 an additional 
$15 million might be paid on lands pre- 
viously covered by conservation reserve 
contracts. The committee anticipates 
receiving recommendations from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and holding 
hearings next year, to determine what 
ought to be done after 1963 for land com- 
ing out of the conservation reserve pro- 


gram. 

The conference substitute adopts the 
House language amending the policy pro- 
visions of section 31 of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. This would 
prohibit the building of private industrial 
parks, and omit the Senate language 
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with respect to providing publie recrea- 
tion. 

The Senate provisions repealing the 
authority for Federal land acquisition 
under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act, and providing for loans to State 
and local public agencies to carry out 
land utilization plans are retained in the 
conference substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The time the 
Senator has allotted to himself has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
additional minutes. 

The Senate provision amending the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act are retained with an amend- 
ment limiting Federal participation in 
recreational development to not more 
than one such development in each 75,- 
000 acres. 

The House provisions amending the 
Watershed Act to provide for deferred 
repayment for storage capacity to meet 
anticipated municipal and industrial wa- 
ter supply needs and clarifying sections 
5 and 7 of the act are also included in 
the conference substitute. The provi- 
sion for anticipated municipal and in- 
dustrial water needs corresponds to pro- 
visions of the Water Supply Act of 1958 
and gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
the same authority with respect to wa- 
tershed projects that the Secretary of 
the Army and the Secretary of the In- 
terior have with respect to flood control 
and reclamation projects. The amend- 
ment to section 5 is purely a clarifying 
revision of that section without substan- 
tive change, while the amendment to 
section 7 makes it clear that past and 
future amendments of section 4 of the 
act, which sets out the conditions upon 
which assistance may be given, would 
be applicable to additional works of im- 
provement prosecuted in connection with 
the 11 watershed programs authorized 
by the Flood Control Act of 1944. See- 
tion 4 is already applicable to such addi- 
tional works, so that this provision of 
the House bill appears to represent the 
exercise of an overabundance of caution, 
and the Senate conferees therefore did 
not object to its inclusion in the confer- 
ence substitute. 

The House bill did have a provision in- 
creasing the maximum flood detention 
capacity for any structure in a project 
to 12,500 acre-feet, from the present 
maximum of 5,000 acre-feet. This pro- 
vision is not in the conference substitute. 

The present provisions in title I of 
the conference report relating to land 
use adjustment severely limit the scope 
and the size of the program from that 
envisioned in the original bill. 

For example, long-term agreements 
with producers authorized under the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, are limited to $10 mil- 
lion, whereas both the original bill and 
the House provisions of H.R. 12391 con- 
tained no such limitation. In effect, this 
would authorize only a so-called pilot 
program. As a matter of fact, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in his testimony be- 
for the committee indicated that only a 
pilot program was intended under the 
authority requested. 


I yield myself 14 
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Further, while the amendments to the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
proposed originally, authorized unlimited 
acquisition of lands, the conference re- 
port actually repeals this authority, and 
additionally limits any program under 
section 32 of the act to one of loans to 
local public organizations to carry out 
land utilization plans. 


TITLE II—PUBLIC LAW 480 


The conference substitute on Public 
Law 480 amendments provides for: 

First. Sales of surplus agricultural 
commodities for dollars through the ex- 
tension of long-term credit under agree- 
ments either with friendly nations or 
with the private trade. 

The House bill did not limit agree- 
ments with the private trade to the sale 
of surplus commodities for shipment to 
underdeveloped countries, although the 
Senate bill did. The conference substi- 
tute follows the House bill in this respect. 

In accepting this House provision the 
Senate conferees understood that sales 
under title IV are to be carried ouf in 
conformity with the provisions of sec- 
tion 404 of the act, which directs the 
Secretary to maximize the sale of U.S. 
agricultural commodities, taking such 
reasonable precautions as he deems nec- 
essary to avoid replacing any sales which 
would otherwise be made for cash dol- 
lars. The objective of this provision is 
to maximize dollar sales and not to re- 
place sales which would otherwise be 
made for cash. Agreements under this 
provision would, of course, be limited to 
agricultural commodities and products 
thereof which are surplus at the time of 
their exportation. 

Second. The furnishing of credit se- 
curity by the private trade under any 
agreement entered into. 

The House accepted this Senate pro- 
vision. In addition to reasonable secu- 
rity the conferees agreed that the re- 
quired security would be adequate as well 
as reasonable. 

Third. Donations to school lunch pro- 
grams abroad. 

The Senate conferees accepted this 
House amendment after requiring that 
commodities made available under sec- 


- tion 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 


would be accordance with the priorities 
established in that section. The Secre- 
tary would receive assurances that there 
would be student participation in the 
financing of the program on the basis of 
ability to pay. 

LOANS AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Title V of the substitute contains loan 
and miscellaneous provisions. 

Both the House and Senate provided 
for Farmers Home Administration loans 
for recreational facilities, but the Senate 
version would have permitted real estate 
loans for such purposes to be made to 
noncitizens, who had no previous farm- 
ing experience, and owned or operated 
larger than family-size farms. The sub- 
stitute adopts the citizenship, experi- 
ence, and farm size qualifications of the 
House bill. 

Provisions of the Senate amendment 
for sewer loans, an REA direct loan ac- 
count, and congressional policy in the 
use of farmer cooperatives were objected 
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to by the House conferees and have been 
omitted from the substitute. 

The conference substitute retains the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT} providing for loans 
to fish farmers; the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr.. Hum- 
PHREY} with respect to congressional pol- 
icy on the use of normal trade channels 
by CCC; the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Harr] providing for 
advertising under cherry marketing or- 
ders; and the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] pro- 
viding for making CCC feed available to 
milk producers to assure an adequate 
supply free from radioactive fallout con- 
tamination. This last provision, how- 
ever, was limited in the conference sub- 
stitute to the period prior to December 
31, 1963. 

Madam President, I have given an out- 
line of what the conferees did. I am 
very hopeful that the Senate will vote 
in favor of the conference report. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, I yield 
myself up to 10 minutes. 

I assume that the presence of six Sen- 
ators in the Chamber and seven mem- 
bers of the press and radio in the gallery 
is indicative of the intense public interest 
in devising a new farm program. I re- 
call that when I first came to the Sen- 
ate, and for many years thereafter, up 
to about 1953, the presence of proposed 
farm legislation in this body would bring 
out about three-fourths of the Members 
of the Senate and 40 or 50 reporters of 
the news media, and there would be 
hardly an empty seat in the galleries. I 
interpret the situation today to be a tes- 
timonial to the great improvement that 
has been made in agriculture in the 
United States from 1953 to 1961, and an 
indication that the people are fairly well 
satisfied with the condition of our agri- 
cultural economy at the present time. 

However, there are those who believe it 
is mecessary to have a new farm pro- 
gram. They could not let well enough 
alone; they would not be content merely 
to amend or to correct the weak spots 
or to make the changes needed in exist- 
ing programs as time went on. We have 
before us now pretty much the prelude to 
a complete revolution in farm programs 
in the United States. 

The bill before the Senate is not all 
bad. I did not sign the conference re- 
port; neither did any of the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate on my side of the 
aisle, but the bill is not all bad. I be- 
lieve that title I and title IV have much 
potential good in them. These are the 
titles which would authorize the Federal 
Government to make loans and grants 
to municipalities and public bodies and 
to farmers for the establishment of rec- 
reational areas. 

I think title I would go far toward 
resolving the social conflict which still 
exists in some areas of the country, be- 
cause it should be thoroughly understood 
that no loans or grants may be made to 
any community or any public body if 
that community or public body discrim- 
inates against any person because of his 
race, color, or creed. 

Title IV provides that the Farmers 
Home Administration may make loans to 
farmers for converting their land into 
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recreational facilities. I believe these 
two titles are very good. 

Title II relates to exports. I am not 
sure how that title will work. It will 
probably depend on the manner in which 
it is administered. 

Title III, which changes the program 
for feed grains and wheat, is, in my 
opinion, very bad. I think that if it 
were not for the public apathy toward 
any farm program at all, title III would 
be ousted completely from the bill be- 
cause of the public attitude. However, 
apparently the public is not aware of or 
is indifferent to the terms of title III. 
Ostensibly, the purpose of title III is to 
reduce the production of feed grains and 
wheat in the United States. It should 
be obvious by now that the real purpose 
of title III is to control the food supply 
of the United States; and the control of 
the food supply is the first step toward 
controlling the people, particularly the 
people of our great cities. 

The excuse for controlling the food 
production of the United States and the 
supply of food is the contention that a 
burdensome surplus of feed grains and 
wheat exists in this country. In answer 
to that contention, I maintain that there 
is no burdensome surplus of feed grains 
and wheat in the United States. This 
answer is fully substantiated by the facts. 

There has been a rather sharp decline 
in the production and supply of oats and 
barley during the past 2 years, and also 
a decrease in the production of sorghum. 

Corn is easily the most important of 
the feed grains, so an analysis of the 
corn situation will give us a pretty good 
birdseye view of the feed grain position 
as a whole. 

Last year we consumed in this coun- 
try and sold for export 3,983 million 
bushels of corn. Last year we produced 
3,624 million bushels of corn, thus re- 
ducing the available supply by about 350 
million bushels. The New Frontier 
claims much credit for reducing the corn 
carryover by 350 million bushels in 1 
year. What they neglect to tell us is 
that only 100 million bushels of this de- 
crease was due to the almost $1 billion 
emergency feed grain program of 1961, 
while 250 million bushels of the reduc- 
tion was due to increased feeding and 
exports of corn; and the corn we ex- 
ported was exported for dollars, not for 
foreign currency. 

This year—1962—it is estimated that 
the marketing and feeding of corn will 
be far in excess of what they were in 
1961. The latest reports show that 4 
percent more cattle are being fed this 
year than were being fed last year, and 
that the rate of feeding is 10 percent 
greater than it was 5 years ago. 

The estimated carryover for October 
1 of this year is 1,650 million bushels, or 
only about a 4- to 5-month supply at 
this year’s increased rate of feeding. 

Feed grains are now being used in this 
country at a rate in excess of our total 
production for the record years of 1959 
and 1960. No one who exercises sound 
judgment can claim that a 4-month re- 
ey supply of feed is a burdensome sur- 

us. 

I shall not discuss the wheat situa- 
tion at length, except to say that a 10 
or 11 months’ supply of wheat exists in 
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this country over and above the actual 
need. This supply is expected to be re- 
duced for the coming year by reason of 
this year’s reduced: acreage. 

I maintain that with the world situ- 
ation as it is today, we ought not to per- 
mit our reserve supply of wheat to drop 
much below a year’s supply. Our wheat 
supply has kept the countries of Asia 
and elsewhere in the world from “going 
over the hill” and joining the camp of 
the enemy. Wheat and our other sur- 
plus foods have been our most potent 
weapon in the cold war. So there is no 
burdensome supply of wheat and feed 
grains today in this country. 

The next question is: If there were a 
big surplus, would the bill be effective in 
reducing it? The answer is that it would 
not be, because it would best pay the 
producer to reduce his planting the mini- 
mum of 20 percent rather than 45 per- 
cent, as many of them have done during 
the last year; for if he made a 20-percent 
reduction in planting, he would receive 
larger benefits upon his entire crop than 
he would if he reduced his production by 
30 or 40 percent. 

So if there were excess production and 
a burdensome surplus, the bill would not 
be the way to correct such a condition. 

The next question is: Would the bill 
relieve any of the burden of the tax- 
payer? The answer is that the bill 
would probably double the cost to the 
taxpayer for feed grains during the com- 
ing year and increase the cost of the 
wheat program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time the Senator from Vermont has 
yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, the 
House of Representatives which the oth- 
er day approved the conference report by 
a vote of 202 to 197, had been furnished 
false estimates of the cost of the present 
program, as compared with the cost of 
the program provided for in this report. 
I shall not go into that matter now, be- 
cause I think other Senators will pre- 
sent those figures. But there would be a 
drastic increase in the cost. The last 
cost estimate I have seen for this year 
is $1,100 million for feed grains alone. 
The highest estimate I have seen comes 
to nearly $3 billion for feed grains and 
wheat. Somewhere between those two 
is probably the actual cost of the pro- 
gram for next year if the conference re- 
port is adopted; it all depends on whose 
pencil is used in arriving at the figures. 

The next question is whether the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture and his the- 
oretical advisers have demonstrated 
their qualifications to control the farms 
of the United States. The answer is 
that last year in a period of 8 months 
they demoralized the milk situation in 
the country and made it necessary for 
the Federal Government to change its 
position from holding no butter and 
cheese at all to holding up to several 
hundred million pounds of each of those 
commodities. They have nearly de- 
stroyed the cotton exports of the coun- 
try, which, following enactment of the 
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1958 act, increased to 7 million bales 
the first year and almost that amount 
the second. But under the first year of 
the new management, cotton exports 
dropped to a little less than 5 million 
bales; and for the first 2 months of this 
year, cotton exports are running only 
about 40 percent of what they were last 
year. Although we have recovered our 
cotton export market, with a great deal 
of difficulty, I feel that we are virtually 
going to lose our entire cotton export 
market within the next 2 years unless 
those in the Department of Agriculture 
change their administrative tactics. 

The President has been speaking on 
the television and radio and also has 
been pleading through the press and by 
means of all other media of communica- 
tion for Congress to restore the cut the 
House made in the foreign-aid appro- 
priations. The President asks us to re- 
store the full $4,750 million of foreign- 
aid appropriations, yet he also asks us to 
authorize the expenditure of up to $3 
billion to destroy the most potent weapon 
we possess in fighting the cold war to- 
day, which is our bountiful agricultural 
production and the fact that the United 
States has some agricultural commodity 
surpluses. It is hypocrisy compounded 
to insist that we increase the foreign-aid 
appropriation at the same time that the 
President is asking for authority to de- 
stroy the most potent weapon available 
to us in fighting the cold war. Unless 
we are planning to end the cold war 
against the Communist bloc, we should 
not accept the so-called compromise 
conference report which we are asked 
to adopt today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield for 
a slight correction? I am sure he did 
not intend to make an error. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The record shows 
that the emergency program in 1961 
made it possible for the production of 
corn and sorghums to be 421 million 
bushels less than the year before, in 1960. 
The present emergency program for 1962 
will, it is estimated, result in reducing 
the production of corn, sorghums, and 
barley 528 million bushels. But I con- 
tend that these emergency programs are 
entirely too expensive. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, I 
maintain that with the use and disap- 
pearance of corn and feed grains in this 
country increasing at the rate of ap- 
proximately 300 million to 350 million 
bushels more a year, it is dangerous to 
continue any program which results in a 
reduction of the supply of feed grains to 
the extent of 300 million or 400 million 
bushels a year. That is the basis of my 
argument. We do not have a surplus; 
and it is dangerous to our national se- 
curity and to the national economy to 
continue to reduce the production of 
food and feed grains. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield 
again? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Vermont is in favor of continuing the 
emergency program, is he not? 

Mr. AIKEN. No. I voted aganst con- 
tinuing the present program. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
from Vermont advocate no program at 
all for corn? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am advocating the 
program we had, which we adopted in 
1958 and which was working success- 
fully, because today we are consuming 
more grain than was produced under 
the 1958 law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then why does not 
the Senator from Vermont make a com- 
parison with the figures for 1950? In 
that way he would make a better case. 

The point is that in 1959 the produc- 
tion of corn, alone, was 3,824 million 
bushels. In 1960 it increased to 3,908 
million bushels; and it is because of that 
increased production and a lack of con- 
sumption of the corn and other feed 
grains that the emergency programs were 
adopted. 

Mr. AIKEN. But this country will 
consume or sell overseas more than 4 bil- 
lion bushels of corn in the marketing 
year beginning this October 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time re- 
quired for the quorum call be charged 
equally to both sides. 

Mr. AIKEN. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, I 
yield 20 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
the conference report before the Senate 
is one of the most important legislative 
proposals considered in this session of 
Congress. It represents a basic revision 
of agricultural legislation and agricul- 
tural policy. 

I commend the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, Sen- 
ator ELLENDER, for his excellent work, not 
only in connection with the legislative 
program, but also in connection with this 
conference report. The Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] has led the 
fight not only once, but three times this 
year, in an effort to obtain a more con- 
structive agricultural policy for our 
Government. 


Because there has been so much con- 
fusion and emotionalism and, I regret to 
say, so much misinformation, either de- 
liberately or innocently generated con- 
cerning the Agricultural Act of 1962, I 
should like to take a few moments to 
state factually what is and what is not 
in the bill, and what it will and will not 
do. 

First of all, expressing a personal 
opinion, this is a good farm bill. It is 
constructive legislation. It is not per- 
fect, by any means. But the conference 
report represents a reasonable, sensible, 
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and constructive compromise. It is a 
giant step forward from what we would 
have had if the Congress had passed no 
farm bill at all, and permitted the pres- 
ent legislative policy to continue. 

It is this background and this sharply 
defined alternative that we must con- 
sider when we vote on whether we want 
this program or want to return to the 
1958 Farm Act, which has aggravated 
the farm problem rather than eased it. 

The farm problem has begged solution 
for many years. This administration is 
committed to trying to solve it, if that 
is possible. But the solution is possible 
only if there is cooperation among us, 
only if there is a conscientious desire 
among us to solve it, and only if our 
judgment and vote are based on facts. 

Emotionalism, partisan whip cracking, 
name calling, and blind obstruction will 
get us nowhere. The only ones who will 
really suffer from this kind of activity 
are the farmers themselves, rural Amer- 
ica, and ultimately the entire Nation. 

What about the bill itself? The bill 
has been explained in detail by the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] in his report 
to the Senate today. 

Let me start with title III of the bill, 
which seems to be the most misunder- 
stood section. 

Title III provides for a 1-year exten- 
sion of the voluntary feed grain and 
wheat programs which have been suc- 
cessful in reducing surpluses, raising 
farm income, and reducing the tax bur- 
den. This section also provides for a 
long-range wheat program—which I 
shall explain a little later—and an end 
to the feed grain program in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958. 

I am sure I do not have to remind 
Senators that the voluntary wheat and 
feed grain programs have exceeded our 
highest expectations. The record shows 
it. Indeed, the support of so many 
Members of the Senate, and Members of 
the other body, on both sides of the aisle, 
shows it. Enthusiasm for the voluntary 
feed grain program seemed to grow week 
by week as we discussed proposed agricul- 
tural legislation. I heard resounding 
praise of the feed grain program from 
Senators on both sides of the aisle. 

The 1961 feed grain program alone 
reduced Government stocks of corn by 
400 million bushels—instead of adding to 
the surplus as would have been inevitable 
without the program. Taxpayers saved 
over $213 million in storage and interest 
charges. Net farm income rose more 
than $1 billion. This was the first rise 
in farm income since 1953. There is no 
doubt about it. That is a statistical fact 
reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
by a number of other responsible bodies. 

The long-range wheat program pro- 
vided for in title III of this bill is the 
result of 6 years of effort to improve the 
wheat program. 

A provision of the 1964 wheat pro- 
gram in the conference report would 
authorize the Secretary to permit wheat 
to be produced as a feed grain. The 
bill also provides price support at a 
level related to the world and the feed 
price of wheat for that part of the crop 
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not accompanied by wheat marketing 
certificates. 

Use of the authority to produce wheat 
on feed grain acreage would be limited 
to years in which an acreage diversion 
program is in effect for feed grains. 
When such an acreage diversion program 
is in effect, it is expected the price sup- 
port for corn and other feed grains 
would be approximately at the 1961 and 
1962 levels—$1.20 per bushel for corn, for 
example. The appropriate price support 
level for wheat not accompanied by mar- 
keting certificates would be around $1.30 
per bushel, when corn was at $1.20 per 
bushel. The figure of $1.30 can be looked 
-upon as a practical minimum price sup- 
port level for wheat not accompanied by 
marketing certificates. 

If there is no acreage diversion pro- 
gram for feed grains in effect in 1964, 
and if the price support level for feed 
grains were to be set near the minimum 
of 50 percent of parity, the price sup- 
port level for wheat not accompanied 
by marketing certificates would have to 
be related primarily to the world price 
of wheat, not to the level of price sup- 
port for feed grains. 

I think this point needs to be empha- 
sized, because an attempt has been made 
throughout this country—my office is 
filled with letters of misrepresentation— 
to claim that the wheat price would be 
related to the 50 percent of parity price 
on feed grains in 1964 if there were no 
diversion program, rather than related 
to the world price for wheat. 

The minimum price support for wheat 
not accompanied by marketing certifi- 
cates would be $1.30 to $1.40. I would 
like to ask the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the chairman of the 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee, if 
I am not correct in this statement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, particularly in respect to the world 
price. That must be given weight by 
the Secretary in fixing the price of 
wheat. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I thank the chair- 
man. I might add, Madam President, 
that to make the assertion, in the first 
place, that the support level for feed 
grains would be set at or near 50 percent 
of parity is entirely unrealistic. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to have 
this information for the Recorp, and for 
my enlightenment. I should like to have 
the judgment of the chairman of the 
committee on this also. 

The conference report, on page 34, 
referring to price-support levels for corn 
after 1963, states: 

Conference agreed to— 

(1) Price support for corn at such level 
between 50 and 90 percent of parity as will 
not result in increasing Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks; 


My question is, With the limitation, 
“as will not result in increasing Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks,” would 
the provision mean, in practice, that 
there could be no price support? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The language is 
quite clear, of course, that if the Con- 
gress of the United States should 
abdicate its responsibilities, if the Con- 
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gress had no regard whatsoever for the 
producers of foodstuffs, the minimum 
price support of 50 percent of parity 
would be theoretically possible. 

However, I expect that next year, as 
the chairman of the committee has made 
so clear in his presentation, and as has 
been made clear repeatedly in the de- 
bate, one of the first items of business of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry will be the feed-grain pro- 
gram, 

Mr. COOPER. I understand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Moreover, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture says he will present 
a new feed grain program to the Con- 


gress. 

Mr. COOPER. The basis for the pro- 
vision is the surplus of corn today. Let 
us assume that in 1964 there is a sur- 
plus. Would it be possible for the Secre- 
tary to take any corn at all? To do so 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks would increase. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In 1964? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If there were a 
surplus? ‘ 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. Then they could 
not take any corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say they 
could take corn, but would have to take 
it at the minimum. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose the price sup- 
ports were to be set at 50 percent of 
parity, but that taking any corn would 
increase the stocks of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. How could it be 
taken? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It cannot be less 
than 50 percent. 

Mr. COOPER. I know, but there is 
another limitation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER, It is that, at whatever 
figure corn is supported, it must be at 
such level as will not increase Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was the view, I 
am sure, of those who prepared the re- 
port, in the light of the history of the 
debate on the whole question of price 
support levels, that the low support level 
would not result in increased surplus 
stocks. 

More realistically, the whole purpose 
behind the repeal of the 1958 provision 
was to compel the Congress to come to 
its senses on a feed grain program. We 
cannot justify the 1958 provision, which 
permits the accumulation of untold 
amounts of goods in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and threatens the 
entire program. 

I come from a corn producing State. 
I come from a rather substantial agri- 
cultural State. I have a goodly number 
of friends in the rural communities of 
Minnesota. They vote for me and sup- 
port me because they trust me. They do 
not want an open-end support program. 
Our farm people are not asking for a 
“gravy train.” They want a support 
program which is sensible, which is re- 
lated to a balance of production. They 
are willing to take controls if there is a 


support program. 


Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator yield 


for one moment? 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
complete this thought. 
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What we hope to do, what we plan to 
do, and what the Secretary said he will 
do, is present another feed grain pro- 
gram to the Congress, so there can be a 
realistic feed grain program and not one 
which accumulates surpluses. The pur- 
pose of the 50 to 90 percent support level 
is simply to bring Congress to its senses. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the Senator 
has answered the question. The Sena- 
tor will remember that in 1958 I sup- 
ported him on his feed-grain amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iagree. The Sen- 
ator surely did. 

Mr. COOPER. I think it was a proper 
amendment. If it had been adopted, we 
would not have had a program which 
led to lower prices and the unlimited pro- 
duction of corn. à 

The problem I see in regard to this 
proposal is that it could have the same 
effect. If in 1964 there should be a sur- 
plus, and if the Secretary could not ac- 
cept corn, because doing so would in- 
crease CCC stocks, the support price 
would have no effect; unlimited produc- 
tion of corn would be dumped on the 
market. The basis for price-support 
program is the ability of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to take over and 
store corn. With this provision in the 
law, and the Secretary not able to ac- 
cept corn, there would be no program. 
That is one point which I think ought 
to be understood. 

I think the Senator has properly 
stated the purpose of the proposal, 
which really is to finally coerce the Con- 
gress into adopting a program which 
the Secretary of Agriculture has insist- 
ed is the only proper program. 

I do not like the idea of coercion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say most respect- 
fully it is not the purpose of this pro- 
vision to coerce the Congress to adopt 
any program the Secretary may send to 
the Congress. It is the purpose of the 
provision to cause the Congress to face 
up to the problem of feed grain pro- 
duction, rather than to provide not a 
free ride, but the expensive ride of 1958. 

The Secretary will present a program. 
To be frank with Senators, I hope the 
Secretary will present a somewhat dif- 
ferent program than he did with relation 
to feed grains earlier this year. That is 
no secret. I do not think that program 
was the last word in the feed grains 
programs. I have said privately to the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Coorer], for whom I have the 
greatest regard and respect, that I was 
not fully happy with the feed grain pro- 
gram. But it is the duty of the Congress 
to face the program rather than con- 
stantly talk about the costs of the farm 
program, many of which are built into 
the action that was taken in 1958. I 
wish to bring that kind of program to a 
halt. I do not want to see a program 
which provides an 80-cent price support 
for corn. 

If the Lord is willing, I shall be here 
next year. I intend to do what I can 
to see a more reasonable and sensible 
feed grain program developed. 

I am not at all sure the so-called com- 
pulsory program is the kind of a pro- 
gram we ought to have. Frankly, I have 
been quite satisfied with the voluntary 
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program we have had. It has worked 
pretty well. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator stated that 
the bill being acted upon today is a first 
step toward something. The adminis- 
tration will ask for another bill next 
January? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
feed grain section. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator tell us 
what the ultimate objective of the pro- 
gram is? It seems a bit ominous to me. 
I hope that it is not as ominous as it 
appears to be. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say to the 
able Senator from Vermont, whose word 
on agriculture policy as well as on other 
subjects means a great deal, that the 
objective which the administration 
seeks, as I understand, and the objec- 
tive which I shall try to help it seek 
if it is not their objective—and I think 
it is—is a better balance between pro- 
duction on the one hand and consump- 
tion of available supplies on the other. 
By that I mean we must have a carry- 
over. We must have some reserve. We 
must plan for the unhappy day of a 
drought or weather conditions that 
might jeopardize our supply of feed 
grains. But we do not have to see 
whether or not we can accumulate 
everything people produce. What Mr. 
Freeman has suggested is a managed 
abundance. He has suggested a better 
balance between the supply of feed 
grains, on the one hand, and utilization 
on the other. I think this is his objec- 
tive. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator explain 
why it is necessary to reduce our abun- 
dance to what I consider to be an un- 
safe level before starting to operate un- 
der a managed abundance? What is the 
idea of reducing our production at this 
time when our consumption and exports 
are increasing so rapidly? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Isay most respect- 
fully that if the consumption and ex- 
ports of our feed grains increase as much 
as the Senator from Vermont and the 
Senator from Minnesota would like them 
to increase, we will not cut back on our 
feed grain production. 

Being realistic, what the Secretary has 
sought to do is, first, to say, “We have 
too much corn and wheat that qualifies 
as a feed grain and not as a wheat for 
purposes of baking or cereal purposes.” 

The Secretary has said, “We must see 
to it that those stocks are brought into 
better balance with world and domestic 
needs, the availability of commercial ex- 
ports, and the availability of what we 
call soft currency exports.” 

That is what the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is seeking to do. I do not say 
he has evolved the perfect solution to 
the problem. But he has faced the fact 
about which every Member of the Con- 
gress, with few exceptions, has com- 
plained for years—that the program has 
gotten out of hand. We have accumu- 
lated too much. Costs are outrunning 
the willingness of the public to pay them. 
And the condition does not help the 
farmer or the public. 


In relation to the 
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I believe that now we must review the 
program, and do so continuously. Not 
only that, but we ought to have the kind 
of legislative program that will permit 
the Secretary and the farm producers 
to have a better balance in terms of pro- 
duction and utilization. I think we can. 

I have thought that the voluntary feed 
grain program has been a good one. I 
think it is a good one. I do not say it is 
necessarily the final answer, because it is 
quite obvious we would like to review 
the program in terms of its cost and 
what it produces in results. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield an additional 10 
minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 10 more min- 
utes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I have said in the past, and I repeat, 
that Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
will not permit a return to the previous 
costly programs of guaranteed price sup- 
ports and unlimited production. That 
is why the 1958 law is being amended. 
He will not permit programs which would 
place our farmers in a position worse 
than they are in now. He has stated he 
will come to the Congress next year and 
present a permanent feed grains pro- 
gram. 

I wish to make clear that I am not 
endorsing ahead of time any particular 
type of program. I think that would be 
a mistake. 

It is a mistake for farm organizations 
willingly to endorse some general sug- 
gestion of a program before they see its 
details. The Senator from Minnesota 
has so stated to some of the leaders of 
our farm organizations. He has said, 
“Let us examine the suggestion care- 
fully. Let us not talk merely in terms 
of ‘referendum,’ ‘mandatory,’ and ‘per- 
manent’ without knowing what those 
terms mean and what they ultimately 
would reflect in terms of legislative 
detail.” 

I assure Senators I shall approach the 
problem of proposed feed grains legisla- 
tion with no previous commitments, no 
doctrinaire or dogmatic attitude, but on 
@ very pragmatic basis, on the basis of 
whether or not a program will work and 
whether or not it will serve the interests 
of farmers in terms of price and the 
farmers’ fair share of income, and will be 
of benefit to the taxpayer and the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Perhaps the 1963 feed grains program 
in the bill now before the Senate would 
provide a solid foundation for perma- 
nent voluntary feed grains legislation 
for the 1964 and subsequent crops. 
Whatever program the Secretary pre- 
sents, I assure Senators it will be thor- 
oughly discussed and refined in the Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee. I have 
never known that committee to be a rub- 
ber stamp for any Secretary or for any 
particular program. I served on the 
committee long enough to know that. 
The only thing that becomes rubbery 
about the committee is that one can be 
bounced around a great deal whenever 
he makes a presentation, because every 
member of the committee is as inde- 
pendent as he can be. 
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I am confident the Congress will look 
forward to receiving suggestions from 
the Department of Agriculture, from 
farm organizations, and from individ- 
ual Senators, and then will refine and 
develop a program worthy of our con- 
sideration. 

Questions have been raised with re- 
spect to the resale policies for wheat and 
feed grains under the conference report. 
In this connection I would like to quote 
from a letter to me from Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman dated September 
19, 1962. I inquired of the Secretary, 
after reading the conference report and 
after hearing about it, as to what the re- 
sale policies of the Department of Agri- 
culture would be. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp the full 
text of the letter dated September 19, 
1962, addressed to me and signed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., September 19, 1962. 
Hon, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: In response to 
your inquiry concerning the resale policies 
for wheat and feed grains under the con- 
ference report on farm legislation, the legis- 
lation would provide the following: 

The provisions of section 407 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1949 providing 
for sales for unrestricted use from CCC 
stocks at 105 percent of the current price 
support, plus appropriate carrying charges, 
would apply to all noncertificated sales of 
wheat and feed grains. This would mean a 
sales price at a level 5 percent, plus carrying 
charges, above the applicable support level 
as provided for in the conference report. 

The proposed legislation provides for re- 
demption of the payment-in-kind certificates 
on both wheat and feed grains at not less 
than the loan rate—$1.02 per bushel na- 
tional average for corn and $1.82 per bushel 
national average for wheat. This would ap- 
ply when farmers or others ask for delivery 
of physical grain against the certificates as 
well as when they request the CCC to market 
the certificates in their behalf. It is antic- 
ipated that the certificated grain sales price 
would be determined regularly during the 
marketing year so as to provide for appro- 
priate adjustments, taking into account rea- 
sonable carrying charges and normal sea- 
sonal price trends. 

We trust this will clarify this matter for 
you and your constituents, 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. In the second 
paragraph of his letter the Secretary 
said: 

It is anticipated that the certificated grain 
sales price would be determined regularly 
during the marketing year so as to pro- 
vide for appropriate adjustments, taking 
into account reasonable carrying charges and 
normal seasonal price trends. 


The letter states the CCC sales price 
will not only be 100 percent of the sup- 
port level, but also that reasonable carry- 
ing charges will be included in the re- 
sale price. This is important, because 
we dò not wish the Commodity Credit 
Corporation under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to dump sup- 
plies into the market and break what 
would þe the normal market price in or- 
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der to coerce, compel, or in some other 
way enforce its regulations. 

We are going to have the same type 
of practice that has been included in 
legislation throughout the years. 

Questions also have been raised con- 
cerning the price of wheat in 1964 under 
the marketing certificate program and 
the relationship of the price of wheat to 
the price of flour and bread. The argu- 
ment was made that the bill puts a bread 
tax “on consumers” and that it would 
cost American consumers an additional 
$150 million to $200 million each year, 
compared with the present system. 

This is an old argument. One would 
have to eat a great deal of bread to be 
affected, in the first place. But, at any 
rate, the argument is absolutely fictitious 
and in error. 

These statements are not true, and 
are based upon a misunderstanding of 
the wheat provisions. This has been 
recognized by the millers ana bakers of 
this country. Through their responsible 
organizations they have stated there is 
no cause for concern that the price of 
flour or bread would be increased as a 
result of the wheat marketing certificate 
program. 

The Southwestern Miller of April 17 
stated: 

The concern of the baking industry over 
the imposition of a bread tax through the 
certificate plan for wheat has been dispelled 
by action in both the House Committee on 
Agriculture and through assurances from 
the office of Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man, it is indicated in a bulletin issued by 
the American Bakers Association. 


The Secretary of Agriculture also has 
sent a letter to the chairman of the 
Wheat Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture restating his as- 
surance that the price support level un- 
der the marketing certificate program 
would be about the same level as for 
1962—$2 per bushel. 

Members of Congress ought to be 
aware also of the very distant relation- 
ship of the price of bread to the price of 
wheat. From 1947 to 1959 the retail 
price of a 1 pound loaf of bread rose from 
12.5 to 21 cents. In that time the farm 
value of wheat in that loaf of bread de- 
clined from 3 to 2.4 cents. 

In other words, as the price of wheat 
went down, the price of bread went up. 
So there does not seem to be any rea- 
son for believing that if the support price 
for wheat is $2 a bushel, the price of 
bread will go up. 

The claim has been made that the 
proposed wheat program would add 1 
cent to the price of a 1-pound loaf 
of bread. The facts are that the farm 
price of wheat would have to be increased 
to approximately $3 per bushel before 
a 1-cent increase in the price of bread 
could be justified on the basis of higher 
wheat prices. 

Since no increase in wheat prices is 
indicated next year under the certificate 
program, claims that bread prices will 
be raised by this farm bill are in error. 

Madam President, one of the great dis- 
appointments of this farm bill is that 
it contains no section on dairy products. 
This is unfortunate because of the seri- 
ousness of the dairy situation and the 
extremely critical situation of the dairy 
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price support program and drop in dairy 
income. 

Neither the dairy industry nor the 
Congress were able to meet the dairy 
problem this year. I introduced legis- 
lation in this area and so did many of 
my colleagues but, regrettably, we in 
the Congress were not able to agree on 
a satisfactory program. 

I am encouraged, however, that a dairy 
program will be a priority item in the 
consideration of farm legislation next 
year. The chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], has in- 
dicated his intention to hold hearings on 
dairy legislation early next year. I know 
he shares my hope that we can provide 
much-needed help to our hard-working 
dairy farmers. 

Dairy production is costly and demand- 
ing in time, resources, and managerial 
know-how. Dairy farmers need the sym- 
pathetic understanding and cooperation 
of their Government. 

In 1960, the consumer expenditures for 
dairy products alone totaled $11.1 bil- 
lion, and consumers paid about $3.8 bil- 
lion for the meat produced from dairy 
cows and calves sold for meat. This adds 
up to total sales from dairying of ap- 
proximately $14.9 billion. In other 
words, dairying is a $15 billion business— 
equal to or even surpassing steel. 

There is no question that American 
farmers are the most productive and 
most efficient in the world. There is 
no question that American agriculture 
stands out in front of the rest of the 
American economy in improving its 
productive efficiency. Our farmers, dur- 
ing the past 10 years, increased their out- 
put per man-hour nearly three times as 
much as the average in our economy, 
and greatly improved the quality of that 
output at the same time they were step- 
ping up the quantity. 

But in spite of the fabulous job Amer- 
ican farmers have done on their farms, 
their incomes have fallen while most 
other incomes have been rising. Dairy 
farmers are among the lowest paid of all. 
According to studies by Department of 
Agriculture specialists in farm manage- 
ment, typical dairy farmers in Minnesota 
with investments in their farming opera- 
tions averaging $50,000 were able to earn 
only 49 cents per hour on their labor in 
1960, when milk prices were about the 
same as today. This is characteristic of 
dairy farmers’ returns in other sections 
also. 

The blame for low farm income can be 
traced to what goes wrong with the 
farmer’s business management after his 
product passes beyond the farmer's gate. 

For one thing, the farmer, almost 
alone in our economy, has no bargaining 
power because he is unable, as an in- 
dividual, to keep supply in reasonable 
balance with demand at a fair price. The 
result is that a tiny surplus of only 3 
to 5 percent drives down the price of 
milk to unreasonable levels where the 
farmer cannot earn a decent living. 

This administration believes farmers 
should have that power and the right to 
use it. We have worked ceaselessly with 
dairy farmers and their leaders in an ef- 
fort to develop a satisfactory program 
whereby milk supply can be kept in bal- 
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ance with demand at reasonable prices. 
We still are trying and we shall continue 
to try. 

There are few of us here who have any 
serious quarrel with titles I, II, and IV 
of this bill. 

Title I broadens the conservation and 
lending authority of the Department of 
Agriculture to encourage diversion of 
lands—in other words, putting substance 
into the concept of land use rather than 
land idleness. 

Title II expands our donations to 
school-lunch programs abroad and ex- 
pands the program under title IV of 
Public Law 480 providing for long-term 
credit sales, while reaffirming the intent 
of Congress that these sales would not 
conflict with dollar sales. The purpose 
is to stimulate the sale of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for dollars abroad. 

Title IV of the bill provides for certain 
constructive changes in the lending au- 
thority of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. It adds “recreational uses and 
facilities” to the purposes for which real 
estate loans may be made or insured to 
owner-operators of not larger than fam- 
ily farms. It increases from $10 million 
to $25 million the aggregate of real es- 
tate loans which the Secretary may make 
out of the insurance fund to be sold and 
insured, which are on hand and not dis- 
posed of at any one time. 

I submit that this is a good bill—a 
workable bill. It will increase farm in- 
come. It will bring production in line 
with consumption. It will reduce our 
surplus stockpiles. It will reduce the 
tax burden. 

I say that because the evidence of the 
emergency programs proves it. It will 
enhance and expand our foreign dis- 
posal and export program. It will pro- 
vide for orderly transition of present 
programs to the new program. It will 
reverse a policy of land idleness to mul- 
tiple land use. It will secure farm fam- 
ilies on the land. It will provide new 
opportunities for rural America through 
the rural area development program. 

Can any other program offer so much? 
I have seen no evidence from those who 
oppose this program that they have any- 
thing nearly as good. In fact, I have 
seen no farm program of theirs at all 
except to arbitrarily retire about 75 mil- 
lion acres of land, or a program that 
merely returns to the 1958 farm act 
which has been a sad failure. And I 
have heard that there are those who ad- 
vocate no program whatsoever—a pro- 
gram based on the anarchy of the free 
market. Does anyone really want that? 

I say we cannot, we must not abrogate 
our responsibilities to the farmers of this 
Nation by going home without passing 
this program. 

All rural America will be affected by 
what we do or do not do with this bill. 
Not only farmers or small towns will be 
affected—the entire economy of the Na- 
tion will be helped or hurt if we pass or 
defeat this bill. Sixteen million off- 
farm jobs depend in large measure on 
what happens to agriculture; $200 bil- 
lion is invested in agriculture—more 
than the entire assets of three-fourths 
of all our corporations. Agriculture is 
a sizable, major segment of our economy. 
Can we in all good faith go home and 
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have nothing about the farm problem? 
I, for one, hope we do not. 

Madam President, before I yield the 
floor I would like to ask some questions 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

It is my understanding that it was the 
intention of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and the Con- 
gress in the Agricultural Act of 1961 to 
broaden the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act to in- 
clude all commodities except the basic 
commodities where other legislation 
and programs are in operation and in 
addition, certain other selected com- 
modities. All of these the Congress 
specifically excluded in the legislation 
either in the committee or on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 3 more min- 
utes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is this not the un- 
derstanding of the chairman of the in- 
tent of the committee and of the Senate? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Itis. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Therefore is it not 
the Chairman’s understanding that in 
the Agricultural Act of 1961 it was the 
intent of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and the Congress to exclude 
from coverage under the Agricultural 
Agreement Act by specific provisions, un- 
der section (3) of subtitle D, all those 
agricultural commodities which we did 
not intend to include and make subject 
to the provisions and opportunities under 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Therefore is it not 
also the Senator’s opinion that it was 
the intent of the committee and the 
Congress in last year’s legislation to in- 
clude all agricultural commodities which 
we did not specifically exclude and make 
them subject to the provisions of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To clarify one 
more point I call attention to an amend- 
ment of mine which was adopted by the 
Senate on both occasions this year dur- 
ing consideration of agricultural legis- 
lation. This amendment states: 

It is hereby declared to be the sense of 
the Congress that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should, whenever he determines such 
action will result in more effective or more 
economical administration of this or any 
other act administered by him, utilize the 
services and facilities of farmer-owned, 
farmer-managed associations of producers, 
and accord such associations no less favorable 
treatment under any such act than that 
accorded individual producers or farmers. 


I notice in the bill as reported by the 
conference committee that this amend- 
ment is not included. I take it this was 
not made a part of the bill because it 
presently is the sense of the Congress 
that the Secretary of Agriculture act in 
accordance with the language of this 
amendment and that, therefore, the 
amendment is repetitious and is not 
needed. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was one of the 
reasons given. The House conferees ob- 
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jected to it because of some rumors from 
cooperatives that it might affect them 
adversely. Since the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s charter contains language 
very similar to that which was contained 
in the Senator’s amendment, the Senate 
conferees receded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that. 
I have studied this subject and it is my 
view that the charter of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, along with the exist- 
ing program, would make the amend- 
ment unnecessary, even though I like to 
see these provisions enacted into statu- 
tory law. 

Mr. AIKEN, I interpret the confer- 
ence report to mean that there will be 
no discrimination against farm coopera- 
tives in carrying out this entire program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. AIKEN. Ihave heard rumors, but 
they came from the other side of the 
fence, from those who would like to see 
farm cooperatives weakened or put out 
of business. We ought to make it clear 
that this language is intended to mean 
that there shall be no discrimination 
against farm cooperatives in the han- 
dling of Government commodities or in 
carrying out Government programs. Is 
that the understanding of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I recall that the 
House conferees indicated in the con- 
ference that the opposition came from 
the cooperatives. Why, I do not know. 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was my under- 
standing. At any rate, as I said, because 
the conferees concluded that the lan- 
guage added by the Senator from Minne- 
sota was already in the law and that the 
practices were already being carried out, 
it was decided that the Senate conferees 
would recede. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam very sorry that the 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota has been eliminated, because when 
an amendment is offered and is adopted, 
and then when the amendment is thrown 
out, even if the contention is made that 
the purpose of the amendment is al- 
ready covered by the law and is there- 
fore unnecessary, the impression is 
given that that is not the intention or 
the understanding. I wish to say here 
and now that I believe, so far as the 
Senate is concerned, it is definitely the 
intention that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation against farm cooperatives or 
against farmer-owned operations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. I gather from these remarks 
that the understanding is that there will 
be no discrimination. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That contention is 
borne out by the fact that the Senate 
adopted the provision offered by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I am merely say- 
ing, by way of repetition, that it is not 
only in the law already, but the reason 
given by Mr. CooLey was that the rumors 
came from the cooperatives. Whether 
or not that is true, I do not know. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If that is the case, 
they were in error. At any rate, the 
matter has been fully explained by the 
Senator from Vermont and by this dis- 
cussion. 
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The Senate adopted it unanimously. 
It does not provide any favoritism; it 
merely provides that there shall be no 
discrimination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield the Senator 
5 more minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
Madam President, will the Senator from 
Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. As one 
of the Senate conferees, it was my un- 
derstanding that the only reason why 
the amendment was deleted was that it 
was felt that the same language was 
contained in the charter of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. There was 
no intention whatsoever to discriminate 
against cooperatives; in fact, it was de- 
sired to protect them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. š 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
that that was the position of the Senate 
conferees. There is no question about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator de- 
scribed the good that will result from the 
bill. He said it would provide relief to 
the taxpayers; that it would reduce sur- 
pluses; that it would be helpful to the 
farmers and would be in the interest of 
the country generally. 

The Senator also said that in 1963 the 
Secretary of Agriculture would submit to 
Congress a permanent program, one 
which probably ought to be adopted. 

My question is: If the program pro- 
vided in the bill is as good as the Senator 
from Minnesota has described it to be, 
why will a new program be needed in 
1963? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At the beginning 
of my remarks, I said I did not consider 
this program to be anywhere nearly per- 
fect. I said it was compromise legisla- 
tion, but that I thought it was an im- 
provement. 

I said that although we are expanding 
the voluntary feed-grain program— 
which, by the way, makes a great deal of 
sense to me, and I wish to go on record 
as saying that I like it—and while we are 
expanding the wheat program, it was 
understood that in 1963 the Secretary 
would present additional recommenda- 
tions for a feed-grain program. I did 
not say I would support those recom- 
mendations. I think the Recor is clear 
that I said I would consider them objec- 
tively. I do not want to be committed. 
I said I would not take a dogmatic ap- 
proach; that I have serious doubts about 
certain aspects of the feed-grain pro- 
gram that was presented earlier this 
year and that next year Congress would 
have to work its will on what would be 
not merely an emergency feed-grain 
program, but a permanent type of pro- 
gram. I hope it may be as good as the 


present voluntary program, and even 
better. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Minnesota further said that a voluntary 
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program might be evolved in the 1963 
program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does that mean that 
the Senator looks toward a voluntary 
program rather than a mandatory pro- 
gram having severe provisions, limiting 
the freedom of the farmer? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Speaking for the 
Senator from Minnesota, I should prefer 
that; but I do not know what will hap- 
pen in determining the will of the Sen- 
ate. I do not even know what the Sec- 
retary will present. But I have a feeling, 
in the light of some argument over the 
feed-grain programs, that he is giving 
the situation a second look. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will that not depend on 
the will of the public on November 6? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Vermont is correct. I thought I would 
like to keep that happy moment out of 
the discussion. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thought I would try to 
interpret what was in the Senator’s 
mind. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Vermont is always helpful. I thank him. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Is it not true that 
having found ourselves in such a plight, 
with so large an amount of surplus on 
hand, it is impossible at this time to do 
what most of us would like to do? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is where the 
trouble lies at this time. We must con- 
sider the farm situation from that 
standpoint in order to understand ex- 
actly what we are doing now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor a statement I have prepared 
relating to the effect of the 1963 feed- 
grain program on a midwestern farm. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered io be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE 1963 FEED-GRAIN PROGRAM ON A 
MIDWESTERN FARM 

This describes the situation of a 200-acre 
farm in the Midwest producing corn, soy- 
beans, and livestock: 


Non- Cooperator 
cooperator in 1963 
Crop acres and yield: Acres Bushels Acres|Bushele 
T r RNA R 100 60 70 61 
Soybeans. .......-.._.- 50 25 50 25 
pig a S N PANAIL 9 dy BSR EES 
Diverted acreage— 804 
Production: 
vs Ww be E 6,000 4.270 
Soybeans 4 ES 1.250 1, 250 
Returns: 
CON ee ana „000 84. 355 
Soybean sales 2812 2, 812 
Price support in kind 
(18 cents per bushel 
on 4,200 bushels nor- 
mal production on 70 
FP ee cone 756 
Diversion 8 (60 
cents per bushel on 
1,800 bushels norma! 
production on 30 
TT 1.080 
WI. E E 8,812 9, 003 
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This farmer would have an advantage of 
about $200 from participating. In addition, 
of course, he would have lower production 
expenses. He would probably receive half 
his diversion payment when he agreed to 
participate early in 1963. The other half 
would be paid after harvest in the fall of 
1963. 

Price support to the cooperator would in- 
volve a loan on all or a part of the crop 
handled in the regular manner familiar to 
all farms, and a payment-in-kind on the 
normal production on 70 acres. It would 
be contingent on compliance, and would be 
made after compliance is checked. The 
farmer could accept grain from CCC; he 
could accept a certificate which he would 
sell; or he could receive cash and let CCC 
market the grain. x 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum; and 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
consumed for the quorum call be charged 
equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, I yield 
10 minutes to the senior Senator from 
Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Pres- 
ident, at the outset I wish to say that the 
major features of this measure which af- 
fect the agricultural program have their 
impact primarily on the feed grains sec- 
tions and the wheat sections of this 
country; and I think it is one of the most 
ominous and dangerous measures for the 
overall, long-range good of agriculture 
and a sound agricultural program that I 
have ever seen proposed. 

I wish to speak briefly about the pend- 
ing measure, and I shall point out why I 
think it is dangerous. 

In the spring of 1961 the Congress 
got its first look at the agricultural pro- 
posals of the Kennedy administration. 

To those of us seeking to: First, 
strengthen the market system; second, 
reduce Government regulation of indi- 
vidual farming operations; third, pre- 
serve the opportunity of farmers to 
adjust to changing conditions; fourth, 
expand domestic and foreign markets; 
and fifth, increase per family net farm 
income, the Cochrane-Freeman plan 
came as a shocking disappointment. 

In contrast to what I believe in and 
support, the administration’s 1961 pro- 
posals called for a major extension of 
Government efforts to fix farm prices 
and restrict or ration the right to pro- 
duce farm products in keeping with a 
theory described as supply-management. 
Worse still, these proposals by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government called 
upon the Congress to abdicate its con- 
stitutional responsibility to determine 
governmental policy, and, instead, would 
have turned this responsibility as it re- 
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lates to Government farm policy over 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
controllers who surround him. Fortu- 
nately for farmers and ranchers, and for 
America, the Congress said no to this 
brazen bid for power to control Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

The basic difference between the ad- 
ministration’s 1962 proposals and those 
presented last year is simply that this 
year’s proposals spell out the details of 
certain commodity programs for which 
general enabling authority was requested 
last year. When the Congress under- 
stood what really was involved in what 
was being proposed in the way of Gov- 
ernment controls on the producers of 
feed grains and dairy products, the Con- 
gress again flatly rejected the control 
schemes proposed. 

I should like to interrupt the chro- 
nology of this statement by referring to 
a highly significant news story which ap- 


peared about a year ago. The article 
indicated that— 
Kennedy administration planners are 


quietly abandoning hopes of bringing off a 
revolution in Government management of 
agriculture. 

Instead, they're inclined to let time, fuzz, 
and mirrors slowly accomplish their basic 
objectives. 


I read further from the same article: 

So, for the present, these officials reason 
it’s politically necessary to “fuzz things up.” 
For several years, they'd settle for stopgap, 
compromise crop-by-crop production con- 
trols headed toward their long-range goals, 
and they’d disguise increased farm income 
assistance by doling out more money little 
by little in a variety of ways under a variety 
of titles. 

“Maybe it'll have to be done with mir- 
rors,” remarks an aid to farm boss Free- 
man. 


I call this to the attention of the Sen- 
ate because this newspaper article of a 
year ago describes more accurately what 
has happened and what is happening to- 
day in this field than anything I have 
seen written in the intervening period. 

Let us take a look at all three counts. 

First, time has elapsed—1 year of it; 
and probably some have forgotten the 
shameful assault on constitutional gov- 
ernment involved in the original Coch- 
rane-Freeman proposal; however, I can 
assure you that Iowa farmers will not 
soon forget it. . 

Secondly, things are fuzzed up“ 
that is for sure. In the spring of 1961 
the supply and demand for soybeans 
were reasonably in balance. The mar- 
ket system was working. Soybean pro- 
ducers were content to leave “well 
enough” alone. But not Mr. Freeman. 
He raised the price support on soybeans 
from $1.85 to $2.30 per bushel. Soybean 
output increased from 555 million bush- 
els in 1960 to a record crop of 703 million 
bushels scheduled for 1962 harvest. 

But that is not the worst of it. Price 
supports on cottonseed and butter were 
raised, too—with the net result that the 
U.S. carryover of edible fats and oils 
this year will total 2.2 billion pounds, 
which is 50 percent more than last year, 
and is a new record. 

Madam President, what do you sup- 
pose the next move willbe? Idoubt that 
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one needs a crystal ball to figure it out. 
The answer, of course, is “supply-man- 
agement.” Wrong Government policy 
creates a surplus problem that did not 
exist before; and then the controllers 
propose more Government intervention 
in order to deal with the difficulties which 
could have been avoided in the first place. 

In nautical terms—which seem to have 
a certain currency these days—what the 
administration has done recently to 
many farmers is somewhat like shoving 
an innocent man overboard and then try- 
ing to get a hero badge for throwing the 
victim a lifeline. It is actually worse 
than that, because these Government 
control schemes actually are more akin 
to an anchor than a lifeline. 

Third, mirrors are being used to de- 
lude American taxpayers into thinking 
they are getting their money’s worth out 
of certain of these Government farm 
programs, when they are not. Mirrors 
have been used to juggle the statistics 
with respect to the cost of the emergency 
feed grain program, and they are now 
being used in efforts to mislead Members 
of the Senate into thinking that H.R. 
12391 will cut the cost to taxpayers. 

Some may wonder why a U.S. Senator 
from the No. 1 corn State should ques- 
tion these expenditures, since many of 
his constituents will be on the receiving 
end of these feed grain subsidies. Let 
me state a few of the reasons why the 
citizens of Iowa oppose H.R. 12391. 

First. It will take more than “mirrors” 
to justify the expenditures provided for 
in the 1963 wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams. All Iowans, including farmers, 
are taxpayers. They want to get a dol- 
lar return for every dollar they spend; 
and they know double payments for any- 
thing is wrong, especially when one of 
the payments is of the compensatory 
payment variety, which Iowa farmers 
have consistently opposed over the years. 

Second. Iowa farmers are concerned 
about agriculture’s public relations, and 
they know the proposed 1963 program 
will give farmers a “black eye” with the 
public. Who is going to defend spend- 
ing $1.8 billion a year for not growing 
feed grains? Certainly such a figure is 
possible when one takes into account the 
double payments proposed and the full 
participation that would be expected. 

Third. Iowa farmers are not easily 
fooled. Therefore, they understand that 
the double payment provided in 1963 is 
not the “wave of the future” but, instead, 
is merely the bait in the trap. 

The trap in this instance has a double 
spring, the kind used when going for big 
game. 

On the one hand, the provision of the 
1958 law relating price supports on feed 
grains to the market is repealed, and in 
its place the Congress would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
such supports between 50 and 90 percent 
of parity. The proponents of this pro- 
vision apparently intend that it be used 
to lower price supports on corn, for ex- 
ample, to 80 cents per bushel, with the 
hope that the prospect of such a drop 
will scare midwestern farmers into the 
snare of compulsory controls and all that 
goes with them. 
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This is a ruthless and calloused politi- 
cal move. No wonder the administration 
wants to camouflage it with a lush look- 
ing program in 1963. After all, a con- 
demned man gets at least one good meal 
before his execution. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Iowa 
might point out that the price-support 
level within the 50 to 90 percent of par- 
ity support range would be applied to 
corn, so as to make it unnecessary for 
the Government to acquire any surplus 
which might be produced. That inevita- 
bly would mean that the support price 
would be 50 percent of parity, or 80 cents 
a bushel, because if it were 90 percent 
of parity, that would encourage over- 
production of corn, and would be a level 
that would result in acquisition of more 
Government stocks. So the proposed 
program is a mess. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Vermont is accurate and right, as 
he almost invariably is on agricultural 
matters. 

Mr. AIKEN. They might as well have 
provided the 50-percent price support 
and left out the rest of the language. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Reading the 
law as it would be, as written in the 
conference report, I fail to see how they 
can put on 50-percent price supports if 
they honestly and conscientiously follow 
the law, because as it reads, they could 
not put on any supports at all if it 
would contribute to the CCC stocks. 

Mr. AIKEN. And if they have to buy 
any of them. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. If they have 
to buy any of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, May I have 5 
more minutes? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield another 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. However, I 
am not persuaded that the law as it is 
written will be meticulously followed, 
political expediency will probably gov- 
ern. 

Mr. AIKEN. I point out that there 
has been no precedent in the past 2 years 
for doing so. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. There is no indication that the 
law will be meticulously followed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator has 
stated that we might be wondering why 
he is opposing the bill in face of the fact 
that many corn producers in his State 
would be benefited by the first year of 
the operation of the law. Will the Sen- 
ator point out how that would be so? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Because they 
have put bait on the trap for 1963 in 
order to encourage acceptance of the 
report, and the bait on the trap is an 
increase, in a substantial amount, of 
payment for retired acres. The way it 
will work, nobody knows, but there will 
be an increase. I think the increase will 
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be out of all proportion to the real value, 
and in the long run it will injure agricul- 
ture and give agriculture a black eye 
and result even in some claims that the 
beneficiaries are Treasury looters. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the purpose 
of the 18 cents a bushel? Is that to in- 
duce producers to enter the program? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is part 
of the bait on the trap. That applies 
to all the corn the complier grows 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
if the Senator will yield, is it not a fact 
that the price support for corn is $1.20, 
the same for next year as this year? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No. It is $1.02 
plus 18 cents 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is $1.20; is it 
not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No. The 18 
cents is to be paid in kind. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The farmer will get 
the same next year as he gets this year. 
That is $1.20 a bushel, paid in two differ- 
ent ways. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is a clev- 
erly, and almost diabolically, conceived 
program to bait this trap for 1963, and 
the guillotine will fall on the farm pro- 
gram in 1964, when supports drop to 80 
cents. See what happens to the plan 
then, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest that the 
Senator should have been one of the 
conferees. I was in the conference, and 
I tell the Senator there was no politics 
in it. The amount of support the farmer 
will be paid next year will be the same 
as he received this year. The only dif- 
ference is that this year he got the price 
support of $1.20 by way of loan and pur- 
chase, and next year he will get a loan 
of $1.02 and 18 cents in kind. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Plus a great 
deal more “sugar on the plate” in the 
way of contributions, as we can bring 
out later. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That suggestion was 
made by a Republican conferee from 
the House, and we accepted it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I donot know 
who made it. I was not on the confer- 
ence committee. I do not know who 
made it; I do not care who made it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was Representa- 
tive Qu, from the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. He did not 
sign the report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; he did not. I 
did not expect him to do so. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I take the 
Senator’s word. I am not doubting 
the Senator’s word on anything he has 
told me. He has always been honest 
and honorable. I am not questioning 
the Senator’s word. The only suggestion 
I make is that the Member of the House 
to whom the Senator has referred did 
not sign and approve the report. 

I now continue with my statement. 

On the other hand, the multiple-price 
“certificate” plan for wheat could jeop- 
ardize still further interests of the pro- 
ducers of feed grains, livestock, dairy 
and poultry. 

T_is bill contains the latest and most 
unworkable version of the costly multi- 
ple-price plan for wheat. The proposed 
plan is by far the most objectionable 
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version of any multiple-price plan that 
has been considered by the Senate since 
I have been here. 

There are many reasons why the mul- 
tiple-price wheat plan in H.R. 12391 
would be bad for farmers, consumers, 
taxpayers, and for our international re- 
lations. I will list and briefly discuss 
some of these reasons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I ask for an- 
other 5 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 5 more minutes to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. This multiple- 
price wheat plan if enacted into law 
would: 

First. Guarantee a shortage of needed 
types of wheat production for the fu- 
ture—because it proposes to cut back ar- 
bitrarily the acreage of all wheat pro- 
ducers the same percentage even though 
the type of wheat some producers grow 
may be in short supply. I realize the 
Secretary is given some administrative 
discretion, to try to avoid this pitfall; 
however, as a practical matter he could 
not and would not. 

Second. Insure that growers of poor 
quality milling wheat will continue to 
produce in excess of market demand 
because they, too, will get their certifi- 
cates on a pro rata basis. Thus we will 
continue to pile up unwanted wheat. 

Third. Permits all export wheat—in- 
cluding Public Law 480 and other give- 
away wheat—to be included in the pri- 
mary ma-ket, along with domestic food 
wheat. ‘This is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of American taxpayers. This 
move is an inexcusable affront to those 
who would like to see an honest, fair, 
and reasonable program worked out for 
wheat that has some hope of solving the 
surplus problem. 

Fourth. Be most unfair to feed grain 
growers and will lower returns to all 
livestock, dairy, and poultry producers— 
because of its Government-rigged pricing 
mechanism, authorizing a high price for 
all domestic food and export wheat (in- 
cluding giveaway wheat) and a feed 
price for all the surplus. It is unfair be- 
cause it permits, by Government rigging 
of prices, a high net blend price for 
wheat and the consequent dumping of 
feed wheat on a subsidized basis, in an 
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already glutted feed grain market. 
Feed grain growers have always been 
willing to compete with wheat growers 
on a basis of comparable rules, but never 
on a basis of a “stacked deck.” This 
kind of a dumping operation would dis- 
rupt feed grain-livestock ratios and 
lower the returns to all livestock, dairy, 
and poultry producers. 

Fifth. Raise the price of flour and 
bread to consumers. The proponents of 
the bill say the increase in cost of a sack 
of flour or a loaf of bread will be small, 
whereas the users of flour, including the 
bakers, say it will be considerable. My 
judgment would be that the users of 
flour and bakers of bread are in a much 
better position to know what the effect 
on costs in their operations would be. I 
am confident that the consumers of fiour 
and bread—many in the lower income 
brackets—will resent their Government’s 
being a party to a rigged program that 
will increase their basic food costs 
through a flour or bread tax, even if it is 
only one cent on a loaf of bread. 

Sixth. Permit unparalleled discretion- 
ary authority to be exercised by the Sec- 
retary. If Senators have any question 
about this, read the bill carefully and 
count the number of important areas 
where the Secretary is granted almost 
unlimited authority. No industry as 
important as the wheat industry is 
should be subject to the possibility of a 
Secretary of Agriculture making political 
decisions that might be unwise for the 
whole future of the industry. 

Seventh. Cause serious international 
complications. I am greatly concerned 
about our international balance-of-pay- 
ments problems and about potential 
Common Market restrictions on U.S. ex- 
ports, particularly agricultural exports. 
But how can we expect to put into effect 
the discriminatory multiple-price plan 
for wheat and not have repercussions— 
not only in the Common Market coun- 
tries, but also in other exporting com- 
petitor countries, such as Canada and 
Australia. 

Eighth. Provide by means of so-called 
certificates a complicated and little un- 
derstood plan. It really is a processing 
tax done up in a new sack. Farmers 
and others interested in wheat will re- 
sist this program because of its compli- 
cations, uncertainties, and added costs. 
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Bootlegging will be on its way back, not 
in bottles and jugs, but in sacks and 
bulk. Whenever the opportunity for a 
“quick buck” is available, we will al- 
ways find some takers. As proof of the 
basis for my concern in this regard, just 
look at the penalty provisions the pro- 
ponents have written into the bill. Even 
with these penalty provisions, the door 
would be wide open for Estes-type scan- 
dals when people start dealing in “cer- 
tificates.” 

Ninth. Finally, and most important, 
this multiple-price wheat plan would 
not solve the wheat surplus problem. 
Furthermore, it would create many new 
areas of confusion in the entire wheat 
industry. 

The one saving grace about this in- 
equitous multiple-price plan is the prob- 
ability that it would be rejected by pro- 
ducers in a referendum. 

Most Members of the Senate realize 
that earlier in this session I introduced 
a bill, S. 2822, along with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], known as 
the cropland retirement program. ‘This 
bill, if enacted into law, would move fur- 
ther in the direction of freedom for in- 
dividual farmers to make their own deci- 
sions in what they plant on their crop 
acres. It would relate support prices to 
recent average market prices and would 
help eliminate much of the cost of cur- 
rent farm programs. In my judgment, 
such action, together with an extension 
of the expiring conservation reserve con- 
tracts, would help us on our way to a 
solution of the feed grain and wheat 
surplus problem. Furthermore, in my 
opinion, it would go a long way toward 
solving our problems in the whole agri- 
cultural field. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a table showing corn pro- 
duction and the amount placed under 
loan by States, 1959, 1960, and 1961. 
The statistics, I believe, are as of June 1. 
There may have been some alteration 
of the statistics between June 1 and Sep- 
tember 1, but I do not have those with 
me at this time. These figures are sub- 
ject to correction, as the official figures 
may be shown at a later date, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Corn: Production i and amount placed under loan ? by State, 1959-61 


Sce footnotes at end of table. 


Un thousands of bushels] 


Corn, grain, 1959 


Corn, grain, 1960 
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Corn: Production i and amount placed under loan 2 by State 1959-61--Continued 


Produe- | Under | Produc- 
tion loan tion 
New Hampshire... ......2.-|....-+.---].-.--.--]-- 
New Jerse 7,770 103 
New Mexico žl 8 663 
12. 710 215 
76, 356 595 $4, 000 
7.280 984 8, 932 
219,625 | 14,528 | 230,044 
6, 62 6, 901 
1, 133 2,277 
57, 120 173 58, 149 
----| 19,370 293 23, 010 


11,816 | 1 


i Source: Crop Production, Annual Summary,” USD. 


[In thousands of bushels] 


Corn, grain, 1959 | Corn, grain, 1960 | Corn, grain, 1961 Corn, grain, 1959 | Corn, grain, 1960 | Corn, grain, 1961 


Produc- | Under 


Under 
loan tion loan ê 
168 3 772 a 
aus 525 il 
151 11, 403 141 
797 67, 200 626 
1,124 5,148 899 
13,450 | 187,788 12, 424 
95 5,390 10 
94 , 632 
137 59, 965 78 
591 20, 055 232 
A As of May 31, 1962. 


Source: “Report of Financial Condition and Operation, COO,” USDA. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina may pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I think all Senators agree that the farm 
program has gotten into a terrible mess. 
I do not think anyone can dispute that 
fact today. Why it has gotten into that 
condition might be answered in a great 
many different ways by various people. 
Personally, I feel it has gotten into that 
condition because we have offered price 
supports and have provided very few 
controls. That being so, a tremendous 
surplus has been built up in the United 
States. 

Madam President, it has been appar- 
ent for a good while that some action 
should be taken to reduce the excess 
Government stocks of wheat and feed 
grains, to reduce the costs of the Gov- 
ernment programs for these products, 
and to put the producers of those com- 
modities back in position of producing for 
the market at a fair price. Before the 
so-called feed grain and wheat program 
went into effect the Government had ac- 
cumulated about 3 billion bushels of feed 
grains valued at 83 ½ billion and 1.4 bil- 
lion bushels of wheat valued at $2.7 bil- 
lion. These tremendous stocks of com- 
modities, which were neither needed nor 
desirable, were accumulated under the 
programs which were in effect in the 
1950’s. Under these programs feed grain 
producers were guaranteed high Govern- 
ment price supports without any limi- 
tation whatsoever on production. That 
has gotten us into a great deal of trou- 
ble, in my estimation. 

For some reason or other feed grain 
producers were not treated like the to- 
bacco producers, or the cotton producers, 
or the peanut producers, who were re- 
quired to cut their acreage in order to 
receive price supports. 

It is a known fact today that the to- 
bacco program does not cost the Gov- 
ernment anything, though there are 90 
percent of parity price supports. Cot- 
ton is not supported at such a high per- 
centage, but with the controls provided 
the cotton program is costing very little 
today under the program in existence. 

These facts show to me, and I think 
they should show to others, the controls 
are needed if we are to give high price 


supports for various commodities which 
the farmers grow. 

In the case of wheat the one factor 
most responsible for accumulation of 
the excess stock in Government hands 
was the 55 million acre minimum na- 
tional allotment which was placed in the 
law in 1958. At that time yields were 
about 13.2 bushels per acre. By 1961 
yields had about doubled, but the mini- 
mum national allotment still remained 
in effect. The 1962 wheat program will 
make a small dent in the surplus stocks 
of wheat. The 1961 and 1962 feed grain 
programs, on a high cost emergency ba- 
sis, have begun the downward movement 
in feed grain stocks, I am glad to say. 
But the supply situation for both of these 
commodities is still very burdensome. 

This is burdensome for the Govern- 
ment and burdensome for the people, 
who must pay for the storage now be- 
ing provided by the Government. 

The conference substitute is designed 
to relieve both of these situations. 

In the case of feed grains, it has not 
been possible to obtain legislation to con- 
trol production, The only remaining al- 
ternative available to reduce the cost 
of the program is a reduction in the 
support price. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
Lr in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 more minutes to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
conference substitute therefore provides 
for a support level which will not result 
in increasing Government stocks. The 
conference substitute provides a mini- 
mum support level of 50 percent of pari- 
ty, far above the zero minimum pro- 
vided by the Senate amendment but 
slightly below the 65 percent minimum 
of existing law. 

In the case of wheat, the conference 
substitute provides for effective controls. 
In lieu of the present 55 million acre 
minimum national allotment, the sub- 
stitute provides for a billion bushel mini- 
mum quota, and for its translation in a 
realistic way into an acreage allotment 
which is based on expected yields and 
is designed to result in production of the 
amount of the quota. In addition, the 


562, 729 3, 624, 313 | 665, 057 


wheat marketing allocation program 
offers the Secretary a further oppor- 
tunity to regulate the amount of wheat 
moving into primary and secondary uses. 

Last, I want it clearly understood that 
under no conditions can controls be im- 
posed upon feed growers under the con- 
ference substitute. 

Feed grain producers will still be able 
to produce all they wish to produce. 
But the support prices have been re- 
duced. I hope that by virtue of that 
program we will get rid of some of the 
surplus we have on hand today. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 15 
minutes to the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youn], and additional time 
if he wishes it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, it is with considerable reluc- 
tance that I must oppose the adoption of 
the conference report on the omnibus 
farm bill. This legislation represents a 
lot of hard work on the part of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee and its dis- 
tinguished chairman, my good friend 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER]. He is a friend of agriculture 
and I know that he tried his best to 
get needed corrective farm legislation. 
He was faced with many problems, some 
of which I shall deal with in my brief 
remarks. 

Mr. President, the omnibus farm bill 
now before the Senate has many bad 
features which far outweigh the good 
provisions of the bill. 

However, I do not agree with charges 
made on the floor here that the bill 
would result in a higher cost of bread 
to consumers. That is not true. It 
would not mean higher wheat prices. 
It is also not true that corn would be 
placed in an unfair competitive position 
with wheat. That is not true. The bill 
is a compromise—though not a good 
one—of the two conflicting farm bills 
passed by the House and Senate. 

Defeat of the conference report would 
mean that the House-Senate conferees 
would still have another opportunity to 
write a better bill. If it is defeated and 
no further action is taken, I believe it 
would be better than to approve the 
pending legislation. 

We would still have in effect the 1958 
Feed Grain Act and, for wheat, the An- 
derson Act of 1949 which is the program 
approved by farmers in this year’s wheat 
referendum. 
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This omnibus farm bill has traveled 
a rocky road since it was first considered 
by Congress in January. The House of 
Representatives earlier this year de- 
feated its own farm bill worked out by 
its Agriculture Committee, and then de- 
os the Senate’s first omnibus farm 

ill. 

Following this, the House passed a bill 
containing an extension of the present 
voluntary wheat and feed grain programs 
now in effect for 1962 with some modifi- 
cations. It has some other very bad pro- 
visions. A particularly objectionable one 
was that which deals with price sup- 
ports for feed grains. 

Commencing with 1964 the bill pro- 
vided price supports for feed grains at 
80 percent of the cash price received dur- 
ing the previous 3-year period. This 
provision would have dropped price sup- 
ports for corn, under this bill, from the 
present $1.20 a bushel to approximately 
83 cents a bushel and lower in succeed- 
ing years. Since other feed grain price 
supports are based on their feed value 
equivalent with corn, this would mean a 
corresponding drop in price supports for 
all other feed grains. 

About 2 months ago the Serate Agri- 
culture Committee approved its second 
omnibus farm bill, but there was a long 
delay in its consideration by the Senate. 
At least a month of this costly delay 
was caused by the filibuster on the com- 
munications satellite legislation. 

This farm bill contained some good 
provisions but many very bad ones. One 
of the most objectionable was the one 
that would have lowered the present 
mandatory price supports for corn from 
65 to 90 percent of parity to 0 to 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

The House-Senate conference commit- 
tee in resolving the differences between 
the House- and Senate-passed bills made 
many changes, but on the whole I be- 
lieve the compromise omnibus farm bill 
as now contained in the Senate-House 
conference report still has many very 
objectionable features. Briefly, the 
major objectionable provisions are— 

First. The proposed legislation would 
mean the most severe production controls 
ever imposed upon wheat farmers. 

Second. The 55-million-acre minimum 
national wheat allotment would be re- 
pealed. 

Third. The wheat certificate plan, 
scheduled to go into effect for 1964, would 
mean nearly a 20-percent further cut in 
wheat acreage for farmers. 

Fourth. Price supports for wheat 
would be reduced from the present 75 to 
90 percent of parity to 65 to 90 percent of 
parity. 

Fifth. It would reduce the present 
mandatory feed grain price support from 
65 to 90 percent of parity to 50 to 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

Sixth. It provides more discretionary 
authority to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and more flexibility in price supports 
than any farm legislation since the 
Agriculture Act of 1938. 

Seventh. This would be the most 
complicated farm program ever imposed 
upon farmers. 

The new wheat certificate program 
scheduled to go into effect for 1964 sub- 
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jects farmers to both acreage allotments 
and bushel allotments. There would be 
the same stiff penalty for the violation 
of acreage allotments as contained in the 
present program. 

Under this new wheat certificate pro- 
gram—along with these acreage allot- 
ments—each farmer would get a bushel 
allotment, at least for the first years of 
its operation, based on a national 1-bil- 
lion-bushel quota. Farmers would be 
permitted to market only the wheat pro- 
duced within their acreage allotment 
plus any additional they might be per- 
mitted under a so-called substitution 
clause. 

Farmers would receive wheat certifi- 
cates in addition to minimum price sup- 
ports but the wheat produced under the 
substitution clause would not be eligible 
for certificates. 

The value of these wheat certificates 
and the final blended price they would 
receive would be tied directly to the 65 
to 90 percent price supports. For the first 
year of the plan there would be minimum 
price supports of $1.40 a bushel, with the 
wheat certificates valued at 60 cents a 
bushel. Thus, farmers would receive $2 
a bushel for the 1-billion-bushel pro- 
duction. 

I might say at this point that one of 
the good features of the bill is that farm- 
ers would receive this wheat certificate 
payment even though there was a crop 
failure. 

The so-called substitution provision of 
the bill would permit a farmer to plant 
a portion of his feed grain base to wheat 
or a portion of his wheat base to feed 
grains. 

The problem is that the wheat certifi- 
cate plan is scheduled to go into effect in 
1964 but there would be no possibility of 
a farmer using this substitution program 
unless a feed grain program were put 
into effect which established a feed grain 
base for each farm. 

The compulsory feed grain proposal 
which was disapproved by Congress 
earlier this year contained a feed grain 
base. The present voluntary feed grain 
program has a feed grain base provision, 
but this program is not expected to be 
continued beyond 1963. Thus, this sub- 
stitution provision, which would give 
farmers a few additional acres, would be 
ineffective unless new legislation were to 
be enacted another year. This is very 
doubtful. 

Another complication: The planned 
$1.40 a bushel price support for wheat in 
1964 is tied to its feed value equivalent 
with corn. Under the omnibus farm bill, 
corn price supports could well drop from 
the present $1.20 a bushel to 80 cents a 
bushel, 

If this were the case, wheat price sup- 
ports would have to drop to not more 
than $1.25 a bushel and perhaps even 
lower than $1 a bushel. This is only 
one of the many areas in this omnibus 
farm bill where the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has great discretionary authority. 
This wheat certificate plan has more 
flexibility than any farm price-support 
program enacted during my 18 years 
in the Senate. 

By a very narrow margin in the recent 
wheat referendum, farmers voted to ap- 
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prove wheat quotas under the Anderson 
Act of 1949. This provides for a national 
wheat allotment of 55 million acres. 
Under the omnibus farm bill wheat 
farmers would be encouraged to reduce 
their acreage in 1963 further by an in- 
centive program. The price support for 
1963 is $1.82 a bushel. 

Farmers who would be willing to fur- 
ther decrease their acreage anywhere 
from 20 to 50 percent would be given an 
18 cents a bushel payment in cash or in 
kind in addition to the $1.82 a bushel. 
Also, there would be a payment for di- 
verted acres much the same as under the 
present program that is in effect for 1962. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Is it not true, in view 
of the fact that the referendum had al- 
ready been held on the basis of existing 
law, the only way any reduction in wheat 
production could be accomplished for 
1963 was through an incentive program? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 
is correct. I have no objection to this 
part of the bill. In fact, I believe it is a 
good provision. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
feed grain program for 1963 under the 
omnibus farm bill will be much the 
same as the present program. It has 
some improvements. For 1963 all feed 
grain acreage will be lumped together to 
establish a total feed grain base for a 
farm. If a farmer wanted to participate 
he could make the required cut in any 
one of the feed grains which best suited 
his farming operations. It is still a 
voluntary program. 

One of the worst features of the feed 
grain program is that it provides no ex- 
emption for corn for silage, This im- 
poses a real hardship on the farmers of 
my State. There is not now and never 
has been a surplus of corn silage. 

Price supports for corn would be ai 
$1.02 a bushel with an 18 cents a bushel 
bonus paid in cash or in kind to those 
farmers who voluntarily reduced their 
acreage by 20 to 50 percent. There would 
be no price support in 1963 for feed 
grains for farmers who did not reduce 
their acreage by at least 20 percent. 

Starting with 1964 and subsequent 
years price supports for feed grains 
would drop drastically. Present man- 
datory 65- to 90-percent supports for 
corn would be dropped to 50 to 90 percent 
of parity. All other feed grains are sup- 
ported at their feed value equivalent 
with corn. 

A tough yardstick in the bill which the 
Secretary of Agriculture would have to 
use in determining price supports for 
corn—with our present heavy surpluses— 
would hardly permit him to set price 
supports above 50 percent of parity. 
I quote this particular provision of the 

ill: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
101 of this act, beginning with the 1964 
crop, price support shall be made available 
to producers for each crop of corn at such 
level, not less than 50 per centum or more 
than 90 per centum of the parity price there- 
for, as the Secretary determines will not 
result in increasing Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks of corn. 
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This would mean that corn price sup- 
ports would be dropped from the present 
$1.20 a bushel to 80 cents a bushel in 
1964. Barley would be down to 62 cents, 
oats 41 cents, and rye 68 cents a bushel. 
This is just the kind of program that 
those who believe in low price supports 
or no price supports at all have been 
trying to get for years. 

I am happy that several amendments 
of mine were included in the final draft 
of the bill. They include a provision per- 
mitting the Secretary of Agriculture to 
increase the acreage of any type of wheat 
in short supply. There is a similar pro- 
vision for malting barley. Another 
amendment of mine repeals the present 
law which makes price supports for feed 
grains available only on a farmer’s nor- 
mal production rather than actual pro- 
duction. This year many farmers in 
North Dakota, as well as other States, be- 
cause of better crops in some areas, 
found a considerable part of their pro- 


duction was not eligible for price 
supports. 
Let me give an example. There was 


a severe drought over much of North 
Dakota last year. Thousands of farmers 
had no crop at all and received no price 
support. This year when they do have a 
good crop, they find that because price 
supports are based on normal yields, a 
considerable part of their crop was in- 
eligible for price supports. My amend- 
ment would correct this. 

Some of the most objectionable fea- 
tures of all in this farm bill are all of 
its complicated procedures. Farm pro- 
grams in the last 2 or 3 years have be- 
come so complicated, both by way of 
provisions written into the laws and reg- 
ulations promulgated by the USDA, that 
farmers have had a most difficult time 
trying to understand them. I am sure 
that very few, if any, Members of Con- 
gress, if placed in the farmers’ position, 
could understand all of the regulations. 
This is one of the major reasons why 
there was a sharp decrease in the “yes” 
vote in the recent wheat referendum. 
Should this wheat certificate plan be pre- 
sented to farmers in its present form in 
a future wheat referendum, it undoubt- 
edly would not fare as well as the wheat 
program voted on in the recent refer- 
endum. 

A simple two-price system for wheat 
more along the line of the original 
McNary-Haugen two-price system, or the 
two-price system sponsored by the for- 
mer and most respected Member of Con- 
gress, Clifford R. Hope of Kansas, and 
our distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], or 
that of the National Grange, would be 
much more workable and acceptable. I 
deeply regret that a more simple two- 
price system was not written into this 
bill rather than the present complicated 
wheat certificate plan. 

I believe that a good price-support 
program is as necessary now as ever 
before. It does not make sense to drasti- 
cally lower price supports at a time when 
everything a farmer has to buy keeps 
increasing. I believe that farmers would 
be willing to go it alone without price 
supports, if the rest of the economy were 
willing to go it alone, without many of 
the advantages they now enjoy. I shall 
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not be a party to any program to pull 
the props out from under any protection 
farmers may have until other segments 
of our economy are willing to forego sub- 
sidies and advantages of all kinds that 
they now have. 

I voted for both farm bills when they 
passed the Senate earlier this year in 
the hope that they could be improved 
in conference. I was severely criticized 
by many people for doing so. I voted 
for these bills because I wanted to go the 
last mile toward trying to write better 
farm legislation before it was too late. 
The action of the House-Senate con- 
ferees was a deep disappointment to me. 
If the present trend continues, I can 
see only more difficult times ahead for 
farmers. 

May I say in closing that I refused to 
vote for lower and more flexible price 
supports for Secretary Benson, and I re- 
fuse now to do it for Secretary Freeman. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
conference report on the farm bill, H.R. 
12391, should be decisively rejected. It 
would be far worse for America’s farm- 
ers, consumers, and taxpayers than no 
bill at all. Significantly, the Senate and 
House conferees were sharply divided 
on the bill, and for good reason. 

A RETURN TO THE DISCREDITED BRANNAN 

PLAN 

Most people thought that the dis- 
credited Brannan plan with its com- 
pensatory payments to farmers had been 
buried over a decade ago. Yet, it has 
been resurrected by the conferees and 
adopted wholesale in the conference re- 
port. It is not only unsound, but would 
be extremely costly. In fact, this was 
why the Brannan plan was rejected in 
the first place, coupled with the realiza- 
tion by both farmers and Congress that 
should such a program be adopted, it 
would be inevitably followed by strin- 
gent limitations on payments to individ- 
ual producers. The farmers then would 
be strapped with controls; inefficiency 
in production would result; the cost of 
producing food and fiber would increase; 
and this would lead to sharply higher 
food costs to consumers. 


TAXPAYERS SUFFER 


Not only will the bill be ineffective to 
assist farmers, but the additional cost to 
the taxpayers will be staggering. The 
bill will extend the so-called “emergency 
feed grain program” for another year. 
It is surprising how these “emergencies” 
continue eternally. But while extending 
the program, the conference bill will also 
double the $900 million cost for feed 
grains under the 1962 program. This 
would be accomplished by adding com- 
pensatory payments to the land retire- 
ment rental. This is political bribery. 
Through a combination of an 18-cent- 
per-bushel compensatory payment and a 
60-cent-per-bushel land diversion pay- 
ment, a typical corn farmer with an 
acreage allotment of 100 acres and a 
yield per acre of 75 bushels would receive 
a staggering subsidy of $99 per acre. In 
addition to this fabulous payment, he 
would be eligible to receive price support 
on his total production of corn on 80 of 
his 100 acres at $1.02 per bushel. 
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This potential bleeding of the tax- 
payers was well stated by Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman, in a 
letter to Representative KasTENMEIER 
which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for September 20. Secretary 
Freeman said, in part: 

On the other hand, the proposed 1963 
program would enable each participating 
producer to obtain 18 cents a bushel for 
the normal production of his corn acreage, 
whether harvested for grain or otherwise. 
The total amount of payment the producers 
in your district would be eligible to receive 
would amount to almost $6 million on an 
estimated normal production of 33 million 
bushels. With full participation in the 
State of Wisconsin, payments would be as 
high as $30 million, on an estimated normal 
production of about 170 million bushels on 
the acreage remaining after the 20-percent 
reduction. In addition, diversion payments 
would be made on diverted acreage, as was 
the case under the 1961-62 programs. 

COMPULSORY SUPPPLY MANAGEMENT 


The bill is obviously a 1-year politi- 
cal bribe to a select group of feed grain 
and wheat farmers as a prelude to com- 
pulsory supply management for all agri- 
culture later. It is the goal of the Ken- 
nedy administration to bring agriculture 
under the most strict production con- 
trols; which, in effect, would amount to 
complete nationalization of agriculture 
in America. The farmers would be mere 
puppets of the almighty. Secretary of 
Agriculture who, with his horde of 
bureaucrats in Washington, would direct 
the farmer's life and control his liveli- 
hood. 

WHEAT PROGRAM 

The conference report also contains 
the so-called “voluntary” wheat program 
for 1963. Here, too, a double payment 
would be made to certain wheat grow- 
ers who would receive both land retire- 
ment and compensatory payments in 
precisely the same fashion as under the 
“emergency feed grain program.” It 
would be accompanied by the same bad 
results. The combination of these 
double payments to a typical middle 
western wheat farmer would result in 
a subsidy of $43 per acre. 

If the program were of genuine last- 
ing effectiveness for farmers, it might 
conceivably be justified. However, the 
bill is geared to obtain at best only a 
20-percent reduction in production. 
Since the compensatory payment is 
made for the grain produced on the 
acres planted after complying with the 
minimum requirement for reduction, 
most farmers will plant all the acres 
they are allowed to plant and will re- 
duce acreage only to the minimum ex- 
tent—20 percent—necessary to qualify 
for the double payment. Quite ob- 
viously, this will be the poorest 20 per- 
cent of feed and grain land; so, in all 
likelihood production will not be mate- 
rially reduced. 

MULTIPLE PRICE PLAN FOR WHEAT-——A BREAD TAX 
ON CONSUMERS 

The conference report also adopts 
what is without doubt the most compli- 
cated version of the costly multiple price 
plan for wheat, commencing in 1964. It 
would authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to treat all wheat exports, in- 
cluding so-called giveaways, as “primary 
market” wheat. This would result in a 
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further increase in the costs of the wheat 
export program, which already exceeds 
$1 billion a year. Yet, we are told by the 
administration that it desires to reduce 
Government expenditures for wheat. 
Yet the net effect is that it would in- 
crease costs to the taxpayers and impose 
a bread tax on U.S. consumers, who 
would have to pay more for wheat 
products. 

In Utah, we produce a high quality 
hard wheat for which there is a ready 
market. However, the conference bill 
raises the price of certificate wheat and 
completely ignores wheat quality and 
market demand in the allocation of cer- 
tificates. The good wheat producer is 
paid the same as the poor wheat pro- 
ducer. This means that Utah producers 
are discriminated against under the bill. 
Moreover, the relatively high price guar- 
anteed for certificate wheat would subsi- 
dize the dumping of noncertificate wheat 
on the domestic feed grain market, which 
would harm not only producers of feed 
grains but also livestock, dairy, and 
poultry producers. 

EFFECT IN UTAH 


The Brannan plan compensatory pay- 
ment program embraced by the confer- 
ence report is obviously intended as a 
first step toward imposition of the same 
program on Utah’s dairy, poultry, live- 
stock, and other producers. It is prob- 
able that the effect of the bill will be 
to raise feed costs to our livestock, 
poultry, and dairy producers while, at 
the same time, imposing a bread tax on 
Utah housewives. Moreover, Utah tax- 
payers would also suffer by the tre- 
mendous increase in costs required by 
this program. As already indicated, 
Utah wheatgrowers are discriminated 
against by the bill. 

In short, this Kennedy administra- 
tion farm bill would be a disaster for 
all concerned in Utah. Thus, for the 
sake of Utah’s farmers, consumers, and 
taxpayers, as well as for the sake of 


their counterparts throughout - the 
nation, the bill should be decisively 
rejected. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to the conference report on H.R. 
12391. I voted for the bill when it was 
considered in the Senate with the ex- 
pectation that it would be improved by 
the conference committee. 

I have been a longtime supporter of a 
straightforward wheat certificate or 
domestic parity program for wheat. In 
each of the last several Congresses, I 
have introduced and supported bills 
which would have provided a separate 
market price structure for wheat used 
for food and allowed the additional 
production of wheat for nonfood uses. 
But the bills I introduced and supported 
were far removed from the involved, 
complicated, and confusing wheat pro- 
visions in the conference report in H.R. 
12391. 

This bill is a strange combination of 
tough production controls on the one 
hand and more flexible, much lower sup- 
ports on the other. The wheat certif- 
icate plan included in this bill is one of 
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the most complicated pieces of farm leg- 
islation ever written by Congress. 

It subjects farmers to both acreage al- 
lotments and bushel allotments. There 
would be the same stiff penalty for vio- 
lation of acreage controls as contained 
in the present program. Each farmer 
along with his acreage allotment, would 
get a bushel allotment, based on a na- 
tional one billion bushel quota. Farm- 
ers still would be permitted to market 
only the wheat produced within their 
acreage allotments—plus any additional 
that might be permitted under a so- 
called substitution clause. 

The so-called substitution provision 
in the bill permits a farmer to plant a 
portion of his feed grain base to wheat 
or a portion of his wheat base to feed 
grains. 

The wheat certificate plan is sched- 
uled to go into effect in 1964, however, 
with a marketing quota vote on it to be 
held in July 1963, and there is little pos- 
sibility of having an agreed 1964 feed 
grain program by that time. The sub- 
stitution clause can only be used if there 
is a voluntary or mandatory feed grain 
program involving feed grain base acre- 
ages in force. 

The present voluntary feed grain pro- 
gram is extended only for 1963, however, 
in this legislation. It is doubtful that 
the new legislation will be passed and 
a 1964 feed grain program announced 
before the marketing quota referendum 
on the 1964 wheat program must be 
called. Without a feed grain program 
in effect, there would be no possibility 
of a farmer being permitted to produce 
wheat on feed grain base acres. 

I know of no better way to illustrate 
how complicated the wheat provisions 
are than to quote the statement made 
by Representative Pace BELCHER, of 
Oklahoma, when this conference report 
was before the House, he said: 

Mr. Speaker, if you are confused at this 
time, you are in no different position than 
the conferees were or members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. We had two members 
of the Department of Agriculture come into 
the conference room and try to explain to 
us how the wheat section of the bill would 
operate. 

After they thoroughly disagreed with each 
other and the House Members disagreed with 
each other, Senator ELLENDER disagreed with 
everybody. Finally Senator ELLENDER chased 
the Department officials out of the room and 
the question Was never answered. 


I regret very much that a basically 
sound two-price wheat plan was made 
so complicated that there is little possi- 
bility of getting it understood. 

The opponents of this complicated 
plan will have almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities to confuse the farmers and 
make them afraid to approve it in the 
1963 marketing quota referendum. If 
its opponents should be successful and 
the marketing quota is not approved 
there would be no effective wheat price 
supports. 

I voted for the voluntary feed grains 
program for 1961 and I voted for its 
extension in 1962. I also have gone 
on record in favor of an extension of 
the program to 1963. 

The current feed grain program is pop- 
ular in Kansas. Two-thirds of the corn 
and 70 percent of the grain sorghum 
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base acreage are participating in the 
program this year. Most of the par- 
ticipating producers have diverted 40 
percent of their base acreage since the 
current diversion payment rates are 
higher on the acreage diversion in ex- 
cess of 20 percent of the base up to a 
maximum of 40 percent. 

Small producers may be paid for di- 
verting their entire acreage up to a max- 
imum of 25 acres. As a result of these 
inducements 46 percent of the corn base 
acreage and 43 percent of the grain 
sorghum base acreage on participating 
farms was signed up for diversion this 
year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I have but 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
yield on my time? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is 
aware that the amount of price support 
per bushel that would be paid to the 
corn grower is the same next year as 
it was this year, and the diversion pay- 
ment would be based on the same sup- 
port rate? 

Mr. CARLSON. I so understand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is $1.20 a bushel. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Therefore, the pay- 
ments on the first 20-percent reduction 
would be the same as last year, which 
also provided a payment rate based on 
50 percent of the support price. 

Mr. CARLSON. Does the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee dis- 
agree with my statement that there will 
not be much inducement for a farmer 
to increase acreage reductions more than 
20 percent, and up to 40 percent? The 
base payment is on 20 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The payment rate 
for the next 30-percent reduction would 
be the same as for the first 20-percent 
reduction. It would not, however, be at a 
higher rate, as was the case last year. 

Mr. CARLSON. Based on my figures, 
I cannot understand how taking 40 per- 
cent of the acreage out of production 
would provide any additional benefits. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The farmer could 
reduce his acreage by a further 30 per- 
cent and be paid 50 percent of the sup- 
port price. That is the same as he is 
paid for the first 20-percent reduction. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have been trying to 
understand the bill. I know of the 
ability of the Senator from Louisiana to 
work on this particular program. As I 
understand the bill, I cannot see how 
there would be any great inducement for 
a farmer to take more than 20 percent 
of his acreage out of production. 

I think he will take out 20 percent. 
For that, he is well paid; and should be. 
But we had been hopeful that farmers 
would be paid for more than 20 percent 
of acreage reduction. Our State has 
been participating in the program. We 
have participated in the feed grain pro- 
gram generally. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield for a very brief 
question. I have only about a minute 
remaining. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Is it not true that if a 
farmer were to engage in a second 20- 
percent reduction and get a 50-percent 
price support, he would forgo, however, 
the 18 cents a bushel he would get for 
the corn that would be actually raised 
on the 20 percent? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is how I figure 
it. That is why I contend it might be 
possible to take up to 20 percent, but 
there would be no benefit from going to 
40 or 50 percent. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield briefly. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Under 
the program in effect for 1962, a farmer 
would get a bigger payment for an addi- 
tional amount of reduced acreage. 
Starting at 50 percent it goes up to 60 
percent. This year it would be 50 per- 
cent across the board. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I mentioned 
earlier, our State has really participated 
in this program, and we have been very 
happy to do so. I am hopeful that the 
legislation which comes before us at this 
time will give to the farmer the same 
opportunity, in the wheat and corn area, 
as he had under the last bill. 

If I correctly understand the feed 
grain provisions of the conference re- 
port, there is a much greater inducement 
to divert the first 20 percent of the feed 
grain base acreage than in 1962, but no 
economic inducement to divert more 
than 20 percent. If a feed grain pro- 
ducer diverts 20 percent of his corn acre- 
age he gets a diversion payment equal to 
50 percent of the CCC loan level for corn 
multiplied by his normal or proved yield 
on the acreage. He also gets a payment 
of 18 cents a bushel on the normal yield 
of all corn grown on the remaining 80 
percent of his base acreage. 

Mr. President, my calculations indi- 
cate that a Kansas feed grain producer 
who diverted 40 percent of his feed grain 
acreage in 1962 will get total payments 
almost as large in 1963 for diverting only 
20 percent of his base acreage. There 
would be little inducement to divert more 
than 20 percent. 

Undoubtedly some who did not partic- 
ipate in the 1962 program will partici- 
pate in the 1963 program, in view of the 
much higher inducements to divert a 
minimum of 20 percent of the base acre- 
age. However, although total payments 
may equal or exceed those made on the 
1962 program in Kansas, the acreage 
diversion will almost certainly be much 
less than was obtained this year when a 
total of 2.4 million base corn and grain 
sorghum acres were diverted to con- 
servation uses. This is a serious weak- 
ness in the 1963 feed grain program au- 
thorized in this conference report. 

The provisions for feed grains after 
1963 also are unsatisfactory. They are 
a far ery from what farmers were prom- 
ised when this administration came into 
power. Price supports within a range of 
50 to 90 percent of parity are authorized, 
but the Secretary of Agriculture must 
not set them at a level which will result 
in an increase in Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks. This would result in 
price supports at 50 percent of parity 
or 80 cents a bushel. 
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This is the equivalent of no program 
at all and I shall do everything possible 
to assure that an acceptable feed grain 
price support program for 1964 and later 
years is given prompt consideration when 
the next Congress convenes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, many 
times we who are privileged to represent 
States which grow soft wheat have 
pointed out the danger in attempting to 
legislate across the board on wheat. We 
have argued that soft wheat is not the 
contributor to the enormous wheat sur- 
plus and should not be subject to the 
same restrictions as hard wheat. 

Many questions have been asked of me 
as to the effect upon producers of soft 
wheat of the proposed wheat program 
recommended by the agriculture confer- 
ence committee. It seems to me that for 
the first time the problem of different 
types of wheat is recognized, and that 
the approach being taken by Congress is 
a sound one. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to take into account the ad- 
equacy of supplies of various kinds of 
wheat and is authorized, if he determines 
that there is a shortage of a particular 
kind of wheat, to increase the acreage 
in those counties where this wheat has 
been historically grown. I was one of 
the authors of this proposal, and I believe 
that in the years ahead it will go far to 
overcome what may now seem to be less 
desirable features of the wheat certif- 
icate plan. 

This, together with the provisions of 
H.R. 12391 which recognize problems 
of the small family farm, means that 
the wheat program in the Agriculture 
Act of 1962 will make good sense for 
more than 100,000 small farmers in 
Michigan and other Midwestern States 
who grow wheat under what has been 
known as the 15-acre exemption rule. 

Many thousands of small farmers, 
most of them with diversified farming 
operations, have been planting up to 15 
acres of wheat under an exemption from 
marketing quota provisions which has 
been in the wheat program since 1942. 

While the 15-acre exemption per- 
mitted the small family farmer to grow 
some wheat, at the same time it ex- 
cluded him for eligibility for price sup- 
port if his acreage allotment was less 
than 15 acres and he exceeded his al- 
lotment. For example, if his allotment 
were only 5 acres and he actually planted 
15, he would not be eligible for price 
support since he had exceeded his allot- 
ment. Nor would he incur a marketing 
quota penalty since he had stayed with- 
in the 15-acre exemption. 

The provision included in H.R. 12391 
would let cooperators in the 1963 wheat 
program treat these small wheat acre- 
ages—under 15 acres—as if they had 
been acreage allotments. In other words, 
they would be treated as acreage his- 
tory. 

Under the proposed bill the small pro- 
ducers of wheat would really have a base 
acreage equal to the average of their 
plantings in 1959, 1960, and 1961, pro- 
vided they cooperate in the program by 
reducing this acreage in 1963 by at least 
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20 percent, with a maximum reduction 
of 10 acres. 

They would be eligible for price sup- 
port, for diversion payments on the acre- 
age diverted, and for an 18-cent-a-bushel 
payment on the normal production of 
their planted acreage. 

The provision is realistic and practi- 
cal. It gives the small family farmer 
a stake in the program and a right to 
participate along with large producers 
in the benefits of the program. 

I hope the experience under this pro- 
cedure will be good, for it seems to be the 
best way, under a national wheat policy, 
of meeting the needs of smaller growers 
of a type of wheat which is not in great 
surplus. 

In conclusion, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry (Mr. ELLENDER] and all 
other members of the committee have 
been deeply concerned over the prob- 
lem presented by the grower of soft 
wheat, and most sympathetic toward’ 
him, The bill now pending is the first 
step toward establishing a formula 
under which those growers—if in truth 
there is a shortage in this type of 
wheat—may find adjustment available. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sup- 
pose it would be accurate to say that I 
am not generally recognized as an ex- 
pert on farm problems. However, I have 
been advised by persons whose judg- 
ment I respect and who are well versed 
in this field that the country could get 
along very well this year without any 
new farm legislation. In any event, no 
farm legislation this year would clearly 
be preferable to bad farm legislation. 

I am opposed to the administration’s 
multiple-price plan for wheat, on a 
ground which is very important to urban 
States which have large consumer pop- 
ulations. It would impose a bread tax 
on consumers. The bread tax would 
work as follows: The processors of wheat 
would be forced to acquire certificates at 
face value for every bushel of wheat 
they use; but because the certificates are 
to be issued to farmers on the basis of 
planting history, without any reference 
to grade or quality, processors might 
have to purchase one lot of wheat simply 
to get certificates. Then, they would 
have to use these certificates to purchase 
“noncertificate’ wheat in order to get 
the particular type and grade of wheat 
they needed. This complicated process 
would be sure to increase the cost to the 
processors. In effect, this would be a 
tax on the bakers. It, in turn, would 
have to be passed on to the consumers. 

This bread tax is characteristic of the 
history of across-the-board farm con- 
trol programs. The taxpayers and the 
consumers are hit in the pocketbook, but 
the farm dilemma remains very much 
as it is. The bread tax hits the city 
dwellers. Farmers in New York oppose 
the stringent Government controls pro- 
posed in this farm bill. They are also 
consumers, They have an interest as 
poultry raisers, livestock producers, and 
dairy producers in not having their feed 
costs increased.” 
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Since 1961 we have had to live with 
the unfortunate feed-grains program. 
In the first year of operation of this 
program, the Treasury paid nearly 
$750 million of subsidies for a compara- 
tively small reduction in production. It 
seems to me that was a tremendous price 
to pay for such small results. 

The same boondoggle was repeated in 
1962; and the conference report calls 
for a l-year extension for 1963. This 
“temporary” feed-grains program, as we 
heard it called so often, is about as 
“temporary” as an iceberg. It goes on 
and on. Federal funds continue to be 
paid out while the farm dilemma re- 
mains pretty much what it is, and per- 
haps is growing worse. In the interest 
of good sense, fiscal integrity, and con- 
sumer protection, I hope the conference 
report will be rejected. 

In New York City there are 17 million 
people who eat bread. I say we should 
let them alone. According to the latest 
count this morning, there are also 2,087,- 
000 cows in New York that eat feed 
grains. I say let us leave them alone, too. 

This farm bill is a travesty to the 
farmer, a blackjack for the consumer, 
and a bad thing for the country. The 
cost will be very large. 

If I may do so, I should like to ask 
whether the Senator from Louisiana, who 
is handling the conference report, can 
state the estimated cost for the first full 
year of operation under this measure. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
from New York mean for next year? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This year, as I have 
already pointed out, the cost, insofar as 
feed grains is concerned, will be about 
$1,100 million. The 1963 feed grain pro- 
gram should be about the same. The bill 
does not include a mandatory emergency 
wheat program like the one we had this 
year and which has cost about $421 mil- 
lion, because we were too late to enact 
it. But we do provide for a voluntary 
program for 1963, and assuming that 
some take advantage of the voluntary 
program, that will cost an additional 
$150 million, let us say. 

The program for the coming year, on 
feed grains alone, may cost as much as 
this year, which would be in excess of $1 
billion. But from those costs, in order 
to reduce the production, one must sub- 
tract the storage charges that would have 
had to be paid if the emergency pro- 
grams had not been in effect, and also 
the cost of handling the grains after 
they were produced and put into storage. 
That is a very expensive item, in that 
there are charges for transportation and 
interest and paperwork, as well as for 
storage, which ranges from 14 cents a 
bushel to as much as 18 cents a bushel. 
For example, storage and other carrying 
charges in fiscal 1961 for wheat and feed 
grains cost the Government $900 million. 

Mr. KEATING. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Louisiana to in- 
dicate that in his judgment the program 
will not cost any more next year than 
it has this year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my belief. 
Let us remember that the emergency pro- 
gram will be continued for next year on 
almost the same terms and conditions 
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as those which now prevail for the 1962 
program. 

Mr. KEATING. I have before me an 
analysis of a New York corn farm with 
an allotment of 50 acres and a yield per 
acre of 63 bushels, which is the State 
average in 1961—which I regret to say 
is somewhat less than the average for 
Iowa and some of the other States. 
Without going into detail now as to the 
method of computation, the compensa- 
tory payment to the corn farmer for tak- 
ing his land out of production would be 
$83.16 an acre. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But that is not a 
compensatory payment for taking land 
out of production, at all. The 18 cents 
at present is a part of the support price. 
Last year the support price was $1.20, 
and it was paid to the farmer by way of 
a loan or by purchase of the grain he pro- 
duced. But this year it is to be paid in 
two parts—one, by a loan of $1.02; and, 
second, a payment in kind of 18 cents— 
which aggregates $1.20. As I said, the 
same program will prevail next year sub- 
stantially as it was this year. The differ- 
ence is mainly one of procedure. 

Mr. KEATING. But, according to the 
figures I have, the two payments to- 
gether amount to $83.16 an acre. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, if all the pay- 
ments on the diverted acres and the 
planted acres are added together and 
attributed to the diverted acres; the Sen- 
ator from New York may be correct as 
to that. I have a figure which shows 
that an Iowa farmer would receive as 
much as $100 an acre, but that is figured 
on the basis that all the benefits which 
accrue on the 80 acres planted to corn 
would be credited to the 20 acres which 
were diverted. So one can easily arrive 
at a total of $100 an acre. In fact, if 
the conservation payments were added 
on top of all of those, one could arrive 
at a figure of $105 an acre. It all de- 
pends on what pencil is used in doing 
the figuring. 

Mr. KEATING. Would it not be 
cheaper for the farmer to sit back, take 
his land out of production, and do some- 
thing else? Would he not make more 
money doing nothing at all than he 
would by farming? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not think he 
would, because he would not then be 
paid on all his acres. He would have to 
plant to get the 18 cents per bushel pay- 
ment with respect to planted acres. 

Mr. KEATING. Eighty-three dollars 
an acre is a pretty fair net yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That would be so, 
if it were paid only on diverted acres, 
but that figure is obtained by adding 
payments on diverted acres to payments 
on planted acres and dividing by diverted 
acres. The diverted acres are 20 percent 
of his base acres. He has to plant the 
remaining 80 percent to obtain the 18 
cent payments per bushel on that re- 
maining 80 percent. It is just the same 
as last year. The producer gets price 
support only on his planted acres. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. I will not consume 
further time of the Senator. I believe 
the Senator from Vermont has all his 
time allotted. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
my time, I wish to say to the Senator 
from New York that I go back to what 
I said before—the $83 which he men- 
tions includes the payment in kind of 18 
cents as part of the support price re- 
ceived on the production on acres that 
are actually growing in corn. 

Mr. KEATING. I assume he is going 
to take his poorest land out of produc- 
tion. Is not that the normal practice? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I do not believe 
so. These programs have been in effect 
for some time, under the soil bank pro- 
gram and the conservation program. 
The land has been enriching itself, so 
there is very little of that kind of land 
remaining. What remains is still in 
some soil conservation program. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the Senator 
think this program is going to work? 

Mr. ELLENDER. If I did not think 
so, I would not be for it. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator is quoted 
in a radio address as saying that this 
program has not worked in the past and 
has only led to continued waste. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is, the emer- 
gency program. I would not be for a 
continuation of an emergency program 
unless there were a permanent program 
when the emergency program ended. 
That is exactly what we are doing by this 
bill. We are providing for a new wheat 
program. We are providing for price 
supports and for payments to the farmer 
until 1965, in order to get a new pro- 
gram, in order to get the two-price sys- 
tem. By the same token, with respect to 
corn, we are actually extending the 
emergency program for another year, in 
order to get a permanent program next 
year; so in 1964 we shall not have a pro- 
gram that has caused all this difficulty; 
namely, paying a farmer 65 percent of 
parity to produce all the corn he can, 
as well as other feed grains. The pro- 
gram that will start in 1964 will reduce 
price supports to the point where, I hope, 
it will not pay the farmer to plant corn 
in excess and sell it to the Government 
to store. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not want to in- 
trude on the Senator’s time. I hope to 
hear the Senator from Vermont com- 
ment on his estimate of the cost of this 
program, which I think is considerably 
at variance with the views of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 49 minutes 
remaining; the Senator from Vermont 
has 58 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JORDAN]. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I am by no means satisfied 
with many of the provisions of the farm 
bill which is before us. It has many 
weaknesses and, at best, it is only a stop- 
gap measure to give us some additional 
time to reach agreement on permanent 
legislation. 

Although it is weak and ineffective in 
many respects, I hope the Senate will ap- 
prove the conference report, because at 
this point there is no choice other than 
disaster for our entire farm program. 
We must either approve this bill or go 
back to the old 1958 law which provided 
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price supports with unlimited produc- 
tion. This is the law under which we 
built up vast surpluses of wheat and feed 
grains, and I am convinced that if we 
went back to it both the farm program 
and the farmers themselves would be 
wrecked. 

I had sincerely hoped that after many 
long months of work and deliberation we 
would be able to enact a more realistic 
farm bill that would deal fairly and effec- 
tively with our tremendous surplus prob- 
lems. We made every effort to work out 
such a bill, but we could not reach agree- 
ment on it. As a result, the bill before 
us is the best the Senate and House con- 
ferees could produce. 

I think there is no doubt that the time 
has come when we must put aside our 
self-interests and work out a realistic 
program for the crops that are now in 
trouble and are getting in worse trouble 
as each day passes. Agriculture is no 
longer a sectional problem, but it is a 
national problem, and it is imperative 
that all segments of our farm economy 
work together. 

More than at any other time in our 
history, it is most important that farm- 
ers themselves reach agreement on pro- 
duction control and price support 
measures that will lift agriculture out of 
the depths of public disrepute and politi- 
cal discord. 

This is not going to be easy to do, and 
it will not be painless. But it must be 
done, and the longer it is put off the 
more it will hurt. 

Congress has a definite responsibility, 
but it has reached the point where it is 
almost impossible for Congress to exer- 
cise its responsibility unless farmers 
themselves are willing to join hands and 
work together. 

I sincerely hope that the individual 
farmers and farm organizations will 
unite with Congress and help us work 
out a program that will protect the in- 
terests of our vast farm population and 
at the same time relieve the taxpayers 
of our burdensome farm surpluses. 

While this bill leaves much to be de- 
sired and has many features which could 
be improved upon, I have no choice but 
to vote for it because if it is defeated 
we will have worse than nothing. 

Mr. President, I yield the remainder 
of my time to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 


INCREASED ANNUITIES FOR FED- 
ERAL PENSIONERS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee voted unanimously to 
couple the bill granting increased bene- 
fits to those on the retirement roll to the 
postal rate and pay bill. The retirement 
measure came from the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee from the Sub- 
committee on Retirement, of which I am 
chairman. 

I believe we have a good, sound re- 
tirement bill, which will do justice to 
the former Government workers whose 
annuities have fallen far behind in terms 
of what they can buy under the current 
cost of living as compared to the pay of 
Government employees still working. 
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It is interesting to note that within 
hours after this action occurred there 
appeared an editorial in the Washington 
Evening Star suggesting that Congress 
take steps to alleviate the plight of re- 
tirees. The editorial, I think, confirms 
the wisdom of the action taken by the 
committee. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Washington Star editorial en- 
titled “Help for the Pensioner” appear 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HELP FOR THE PENSIONER 


Congress has a chance to give a great 
many retired Government employees a better 
“pay day” if it acts favorably on bills in- 
dorsed by the Senate and House Civil Service 
Committees. There are some 600,000 of these 
pensioners or their survivors, perhaps 60,000 
to 75,000 of them in the Washington area, 

As presently proposed, the Senate bill 
would increase annuities by 5 percent, and 
the House version by 7½ percent, both be- 
coming effective January 1. All civil service 
employees who retire before that date would 
benefit; those who retire later, to a lesser 
extent. A sensible feature of both bills pro- 
vides for another 3-percent increase if and 
when the cost of living rises to that extent. 

Congress last remembered the retirees with 
a raise in 1958. Between January 1 of that 
year and last July, the cost of living, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, rose 
5.8 percent. Making ends meet with fixed 
incomes versus mounting prices has worked 
a hardship on a great many whose annuities 
are based on salaries smaller than today’s. 
At present, retired employees receive an 
average of $165 a month. Survivors, such 
as widows, average only $60 a month, 

We think Congress should give considera- 
tion to a raise equivalent to the cost of liv- 
ing increase since 1958. This would cost 
something like $56 million the first year, 
diminishing each year thereafter. This 
would involve a certain inequity. Retired 
people covered by social security have had 
the benefit of some increase in Social Security 
payments. There are others, however, who 
are not covered by social security, and who 
have been living on pensions, if any, since 
1958 without any adjustment to meet higher 
living costs. But this is hardly a valid 
argument aaginst some relief for Govern- 
ment retirees. 


POSTAL CENSORSHIP 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on an 
allied subject, in the postal rate bill 
which may be considered tomorrow, a 
provision was adopted by a majority of 
the committee dealing with the censor- 
ship of mail which contains Communist 
propaganda coming into our country 
from foreign countries, 

My own view has been in accordance 
with that of the Attorney General and 
other high officials in the executive arm 
of our Government, including repre- 
sentatives of the State Department and 
of the USIA, who appeared before our 
committee, namely, that this provision 
is unwise, unsound, and unconstitutional. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 more min- 
utes to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy to note that 
the New York Times, in an editorial ap- 
pearing this morning, shares my view. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial appear in the Record at this 
point in my remarks, and I recommend 
a reading of it to my colleagues. I hope 
the provision will be deleted. I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


No POSTAL CENSORSHIP WANTED 


Should Congress write into the statutes of 
this country a system of political censorship 
and screening of the mails? This is the real 
issue posed by one section of the new postal- 
rate and pay- raise bill reported out yesterday 
by the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

The Senate committee was seeking to meet 
the problem raised by the House-approved 
Cunningham amendment, which would go 
far toward preventing American citizens from 
receiving mail from the Soviet Union and 
other Communist countries. The Senate 
version is more reasonable, since it contains 
important exemptions. But it still declares, 
in effect, that there are two kinds of Ameri- 
cans: those who can be trusted to receive 
any kind of mail from the Communist world, 
and those who cannot. The Senate provi- 
sion, like the Cunningham amendment, is 
probably unconstitutional, and certainly con- 
trary to the most fundamental traditions of 
our country. 

The Senate version of the postal bill pro- 
vides, as expected, for higher postal rates 
and for a pay increase for postal and other 
Government workers. The rate increases are 
necessary; and fortunately the Senate com- 
mittee’s proposals do not echo the House’s 
sharp threat to the future existence of some 
of the country’s best periodicals, 

Although the U.S. mail service can hardly 
go anywhere but up, it is not likely that the 
1-cent increase in ordinary letter mail will 
produce any improvement, inasmuch as the 
increased postal revenues will be more than 
absorbed by the pay increase. As we have 
argued earlier, the pay issue and the rate 
issue should have been separated so that 
each could have been decided on its own 
merits. But that would be asking too much 
of a Congress this close to election day in 
an even-numbered year. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 
1962—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12391) to im- 
prove and protect farm income, to re- 
duce costs of farm programs to the Fed- 
eral Government, to reduce the Federal 
Government’s excessive stocks of agricul- 
tural commodities, to maintain reason- 
able and stable prices of agricultural 
commodities and products to con- 
sumers, to provide adequate supplies of 
agricultural commodities for domestic 
and foreign needs, to conserve natural 
resources, and for other purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. The Senator from 
New York asked about the cost of the 
bill for the next year. The Senator from 
Louisiana replied that the cost would be 
about $1,100 million. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has made an estimate of $1.8 billion 
for the cost for the first year on the feed 
grains alone. I have gone over the fig- 
ures, and I cannot find any place in 
which they are incorrect. I would as- 
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sume that the figure of $1.1 billion per- 
haps left out the so-called compensatory 
payment provision. I am not sure of 
that. However, the cost would be be- 
tween $1.1 and $2 billion. 

The cost of the wheat program is esti- 
mated, I think, at about $1.2 billion. 
ee includes all export subsidies as 
well. 

The cost for wheat and corn together 
will be between 82½ and $3 billion for 
the next year. After the first year, of 
course, it is anticipated that the sup- 
port price for corn would be cut down. 
As the bill is written, I think prob- 
ably it would have to be cut down to 
80 cents a bushel, which would result in 
a saving in the second year. 

The whole thing reminds me of a fish- 
hook with a few sharp barbs, and a few 
very juicy, sweet worms over the barbs. 
The bait, of course, is offered to the 
farmers for 1 year. The barbs would 
come in the second year, and from then 
on. 

Mr. President, I am oversubscribed as 
to time. The Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] is in the Chamber. If 
the Senator from New Mexico is ready 
to proceed, I yield 10 minutes to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Vermont. 

I remind Senators that for a great 
many years I have refrained from enter- 
ing into discussions with regard to agri- 
cultural bills. I have found myself in 
opposition to my Democratic colleagues 
on nearly all of the agricultural bills, so 
I thought it was easier, and perhaps bet- 
ter, merely to keep quiet at the time the 
bills came before the Senate for passage. 

I think the present proposal is a par- 
ticularly bad bill. It is probably the 
worst I have seen in my long experience 
with some of the past agricultural legis- 
lation. Only because of that I wish to 
say a few words about it. 

At the outset I wish to say publicly 
what I said privately yesterday after- 
noon to the senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. I think he has 
tried conscientiously and vigorously to 
obtain good agricultural legislation. I 
think he has supported it to the very 
best of his ability. Any word which I 
shall say today will not be in any way a 
criticism of him. I am happy to say he 
knows that, because I have great respect 
for him. 

I am glad to have time yielded to me 
by my able friend, the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN]. Senators may re- 
member that in 1948 the then President 
of the United States promised the people 
of this country a new and modernized 
program with modernized parity prices 
and various other things connected with 
the program. As the then Secretary of 
Agriculture, I submitted that proposed 
legislation to the Congress. It was in- 
troduced by the able Senator from Ver- 
mont. He and I worked so closely to- 
gether that the newspapers at that time 
referred to the bill as the Aiken-Ander- 
son legislation. I was complimented to 
be associated with the Senator from Ver- 
mont in that endeavor. 
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That bill was passed. I say to Sena- 
tors today that if the principles of the 
Agricultural Act of 1948, as submitted 
by President Truman to the Congress 
and as introduced by the able Senator 
from Vermont, had been allowed to be- 
come effective, most of the troubles we 
have seen agriculturally in the past few 
years would not have occurred. 

I am worried about the bill before the 
Senate, because of the price levels it 
would put upon supports. I think at 
some time we shall reach the point where 
price levels will be completely out of 
line and wholly unrealistic. 

I take as examples two farms with 
respect to which I have had some ex- 
perience. 

I had to sell my farm in the eastern 
part of New Mexico this year, because 
I had reached the point where I could 
not get a tenant for it unless I partici- 
pated in the wheat program, because it 
is in the wheat area, and I could not 
conscientiously participate in the 
wheat program because it would have 
paid me $44 an acre for the full amount 
I took out of production and $53 an acre 
above that to let land lie idle, when only 
a few years ago the land was selling 
for less than that per acre. 

I had a farm. As I say, I sold it. I 
have been considering what would have 
happened with respect to that farm 
under this proposal. 

The land to which I refer happens to 
be irrigated from wells. Wheat is 
grown on it. The average yield has 
been about 46 bushels to the acre. 

Under the terms of this proposal, if 
I still owned that farm, I would be given 
$1 bushel for 46 bushels. I would start 
with $46 an acre. Since there are 250 
acres, and one-fifth of the acreage 
would be taken out of production, to lie 
idle, I would get $2,300 for that opera- 
tion. With respect to the support price 
of 18 cents a bushel, to be paid to me 
on the remainder, I would get $8.28 an 
acre, for 200 acres, or a total of $1,656. 

In other words, I would get nearly 
$4,000 for taking 50 acres out of culti- 
vation. That is about $80 an acre for 
wheat land, which was being bought very 
freely for less than that amount per 
acre only a short time ago. Even after 
improvement with wells and pumps, 
such land was selling for $150 or $160 an 
acre. 

We are talking about $80 an acre, or 
50 percent a year on capital investment. 
Then we wonder why people do not 
rush down to buy the E-bonds from the 
Federal Government, which bonds pay 
3 percent interest. 

I have a relative who was desirous of 
buying an Iowa farm. He was not able 
to make a satisfactory downpayment, 
and he had to appeal to me, to see if 
I could find some way to finance that 
farm. I had been somewhat more for- 
tunate than he, perhaps, and therefore, 
I was able to help him with the financ- 
ing. I know what he paid for his land 
per acre and what type of farm it is. 
I now what the average yield has been 
on the corn. 

He has, let us say, 100 acres planted 
to corn. The average yield is about 
75 to 78 bushels to the acre. . 
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I find that under this proposal he will 
get the figure which was referred to a 
while ago, $99 an acre, to take a portion 
of that land devoted to corn production 
= of cultivation, and permit it to lie 

e. 

I say that is a wholly unrealistic pro- 
gram. There is no way in the world that 
the Treasury of the United States can 
continue to “shell out” to farmers $99 an 
acre for Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois corn- 
land; nor to pay $80 an acre to a farmer 
in New Mexico to take irrigated wheat- 
land out of production; nor to pay $43 
or $45 an acre to the average Kansas 
farmer; and still expect to have any kind 
of a reasonable program. 

Many things which the conferees did 
were very good. Far be it from me to 
say those things were not good. Some 
things in the bill are desirable. In some 
fashion the support prices have gone far 
too high. 

About a year and a half ago when the 
new Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Free- 
man, took office, he discussed with me 
the problem he had in respect to the 
price-support level for corn. 

I am not one of Mr. Freeman’s critics. 
I believe that Secretary Freeman is an 
honest, honorable man who is trying 
hard to do a good job. I think he re- 
ceives an amazing amount of bad ad- 
vice. 

Probably he got bad advice from me, 
but I advised him not to raise the sup- 
port price for corn from $1.06 to $1.20 
a bushel. Subsequently he took other 
advice, and he did raise the support price. 

He asked me why I was so sure that 
he should not do that. I said that there 
was one fact it was necessary to con- 
stantly bear in mind. I said, “You can- 
not suck and blow at the same time; and 
when you jump the price of corn in 
value from $1.06 to $1.20 and ask the 
farmer to reduce his acreage you are try- 
ing to suck and blow at the same time; 
you are trying to expand acreage by giv- 
ing a stimulant to the price and you are 
trying to reduce acreage by offering a 
premium to the farmers.” 

I thought it was a bad thing to do. 
I believe that some of the problems we 
now experience result from that action. 

I say to Senators today that we will not 
see an end to this program if we accept 
the conference report. We will see the 
farmers come back again in 1963 want- 
ing more, not less. 

As I read the language in the confer- 
ence report, price supports could quite 
easily drop very substantially in 1964, 
but no Senator honestly believes that in 
a presidential election year price sup- 
ports will be dropped. A way will be 
found to bolster them again. Eighty 
dollars an acre for irrigated wheatland 
in New Mexico will not be quite enough. 
It will be necessary to increase it. 

This competition will continue until 
some day there will be a revolution 
against farm price supports, which will 
hurt not only those who are asking for 
these things, but also farmers who have 
been in what I regard to be an extremely 
sound and sensible program. 

Mr. President, the tobacco program of 
our country does not really cost the coun- 
try a penny. It is a sound and well- 
conducted program. It has been kept 
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within limits, and there has been no 
great trouble with it. 

Some have said that if we do not pass 
the bill, we shall have to go back to the 
awful bill of 1958. The bill of 1958 was 
not too bad. I may be incorrect, but, as 
I remember, it would be improper to call 
that bill the so-called “Benson” bill of 
1958. One of the great movers of the 
bill was the able Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], who recognized that a 
40-percent cut in rice was too great. He 
said that such a cut would be disastrous 
and should not be undertaken by the 
Congress. He recognized also that the 
cuts in cotton were too high. He recog- 
nized that many other things of that 
nature were in the picture which should 
not be there. I know that he, as well as 
others, worked in an endeavor to obtain 
a good piece of legislation in 1958. That 
result was not quite obtained because 
controls on feed grains were left out of 
the bill. Had they been included, as 1 
said to the Senator from Louisiana, a 
very, very good piece of legislation would 
have resulted. I have commended the 
Senator time after time for his unceas- 
ing work toward that end. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator re- 
members the efforts I put forth to try 
to obtain controls in corn. The best we 
could obtain was price support at 90 per- 
cent of the average for the last 3 years of 
the market value of corn, or 65 percent 
of parity, whichever was the higher. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The price, which 
amounted to about $1.06, was provided 
for uncontrolled production. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. At least I remember the story as 
he remembers it. I remember that he 
tried hard to obtain some control on 
corn. We cannot have high price sup- 
ports with uncontrolled production. The 
raters a from Louisiana recognized that 

act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In closing, I point 
out that I am not trying to criticize the 
Senate conferees. I know something of 
what they have been up against. I have 
been a conferee with Members of the 
House of Representatives on agricultural 
subjects. I know how hard it is to put 
through a good program. But I believe 
that if the conference report were to be 
rejected and we were to try again to 
establish a decent level for certain farm 
prices, we would be better off. 

In World War I I lived in the Dakotas. 
For a short time everyone was rich. 
Then nearly every bank closed. In my 
little farming community there were six 
banks. Five of them closed. One was 
kept open by brute strength. That crash 
resulted because prices had risen too 
high, and then the collapse came. 

On coming into the Department of 
Agriculture, my first resolution was that 
such a calamity would not happen to 
farmers after World War II. We do not 
need to continue piling these things on. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote 
for the rejection of the conference re- 
port in the hope that we may get a pro- 
gram more nearly in line with what the 
able Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] contended for in 1958, and 
which would be as sound now as it was 
when he submitted it then. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, before the 
Senator from New Mexico takes his seat, 
I should like to say that the act of 1958, 
which decontrolled the planting of corn 
and fixed a support price, resulted in a 
decrease of 1 million acres in the 
planting of corn for grain the second 
year of operation, and if the program 
had been allowed to operate the third 
year, I believe the decrease would have 
been more than the one in the second 
year. In addition, we are now feeding 
and exporting as much corn in this 
country as was produced in those 2 de- 
controlled years. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I ask the 
Senator from Vermont, if the 1958 bill 
was so awful, how could it have passed 
the Senate by a vote of 62 to 11? We 
thought the bill was pretty good. We 
thought the 1958 act was not bad at all. 
Yet now we find out that if we do not 
take the proposed action, something hor- 
rible will happen to us. 

I say that we had better take time to 
try to pass a good measure and not vote 
to provide $100 an acre to an Iowa or an 
Indiana corn grower, $80 an acre to a 
farmer who produces on irrigated land 
in New Mexico, or $45 to a wheat farmer 
in Kansas. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from New Mexico, who has probably had 
a longer and more intimate connection 
with farm legislation than almost any 
other Senator, knows that, while it had 
certain shortcomings which I admit, on 
the whole the act of 1958 was a pretty 
good act, if the Secretary and the De- 
partment would properly use the discre- 
tionary powers contained in that act. 
Does the Senator believe that those pow- 
ers could be used to better advantage 
than they may have been used in the 
past? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I so believe. I am 
not trying to make that as a parti- 
san statement, because I criticized Mr. 
Benson for raising the price supports as 
much as I criticized Mr. Freeman later. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The act could 
be used for good or bad. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As I said a moment 
ago, a bill which passed in the Senate by 
a vote of 62 to 11 could not have been 
wholly a bad piece of legislation. I be- 
lieve that, properly administered, it could 
have been a good piece of legislation. I 
commended then, as I do now, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana for working for that 
measure. If he had succeeded in bring- 
ing feed grains under some sort of con- 
trol—if at least corn were brought under 
control—we would not have had the 
problem we have today. The quicker we 
start clearing the decks and trying once 
more to achieve a proper result the bet- 
ter off we shall be. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In my judg- 
ment, while on occasions the act of 1958 
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produced some unsatisfactory results, if 
the authority and discretion permitted 
under the act had been properly used, 
it could be a very effective act for the 
benefit of the agricultural economy of 
our country. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
three men whom I admire most in con- 
nection with service to agriculture are 
present in the Chamber. They are the 
distinguished chairman of our commit- 
tee, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the distinguished former 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Arken], who in his time served as 
chairman of the committee. 

We find those Senators not in accord. 
We find Senators who are equally de- 
voted to the service of agriculture not 
in accord. The question is, What shall 
we do under the conditions that con- 
front us? 

First, in its major aspect, the bill is 
limited in its application to the two com- 
modities which have been causing the 
most trouble, and which I believe will 
be dealt with helpfully if the bill is 
enacted. That is my only reason for 
voting for it. 

There are many provisions in the bill 
which I do not like. Most Senators 
know that my own preference is for a 
much freer agricultural market, except 
as to tobacco, which was mentioned by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] a while ago as never having 
caused any trouble. 

Let us remember that under the act 
of 1958 there was no quota system, no 
acreage system, no limitation of any kind 
upon corn and feed grains. 

Under that act a large part of the im- 
mense surplus now on hand has been 
created. We are only putting our heads 
in the sand like the poor ostrich if we 
say it is a good thing to continue that 
bill in effect and expect that somehow, 
by some miracle, the problem as it af- 
fects feed grains will solve itself. It 
will not. 

In connection with wheat, the 55-mil- 
lion-acre minimum was left unchanged 
by that 1958 bill. That has been the 
hurdle which we cannot cross and have 
not crossed up until now in connection 
with any general legislation applicable 
over a period of years to the production 
of that important crop. Wheat and corn 
and feed grains are the principal offend- 
ers. A vast investment has been made 
on the part of our Nation in those com- 
modities. We have piled up huge sur- 
pluses of those commodities, and the 
existence of those surpluses is about to 
bring an end, in my judgment, to the 
whole program. Perhaps that action 
would be salutary. But they are the of- 
fenders, and they have remained the of- 
fenders under the 1958 act, which we 
have heard praised. They have con- 
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Mr. President, with reference to 
wheat, we are in a peculiar situation in 
that connection, because the referendum 
has already been had; the voters at that 
referendum have already approved the 
extension to the 1963 crop of the provi- 
sions of the present law. It is true that 
it was by a smaller vote than has been 
the case heretofore, but, nevertheless, 
they have taken that action. There- 
fore, both morally and, I suspect, legally, 
we are bound to accept the result of that 
referendum and to continue the opera- 
tion of that law—except that we have 
an opportunity, by offering some induce- 
ment for the retirement of some of that 
acreage, to limit to some degree the 
amount of wheat produced and placed 
into surplus storage next year. 
is what is attempted by that provision 
in the bill, which is applicable to wheat 
for the year 1963. 

In the year 1964—and I call special 
reference to this point—there is the first 
effort made for the year 1964 and there- 
after to come to grips with the over- 
hanging problem that has resulted from 
the fact that 55 million acres has been 
and now is the minimum allowed for 
wheat production. 

In the pending bill there is announced 
the principle—and if the bill is passed 
it will apply in 1964—that a bushel 
quota for the production of wheat shall 
be converted into a realistic acreage 
allotment designed to result in only the 
production of the quota and shall be 
applied to each wheat producer, and 
that such quota figures will be in accord 
with the needs of the Nation at that 
time, for our domestic need, for our for- 
eign trade, and a reasonable holdover 
for the next year. 

That is a step of the very greatest 
significance. It is a step that must be 
taken sometime if we are ever to deal 
with this problem. I am distressed to 
see that my friends who represent areas 
where wheat is produced—though they 
recognize that this 55 million acreage 
minimum has been one of the greatest 
troubles through the years—are not will- 
ing to approve this first real attempt 
to come to grips with the problem and 
to cut the amount of the production of 
wheat so as to meet the need for each 
year beginning with 1964. Because I 
believe both of these steps are necessary, 
a special inducement for next year to 
reduce production, and reduced produc- 
tion resulting from a new philosophy 
and a new apportionment for 1964, I am 
supporting the wheat proposal. 

With reference to the corn and feed- 
grain proposal, we also have a trouble- 
some situation. 

The 1958 law did not impose any acre- 
age limitation or any other sort of 
limitation upon the production of corn 
and feed grains. We all know what has 
happened under the 1958 law. Yet our 
friends say that we should keep that law 
in effect, and go back to it, because it is 
not too bad. 

Perhaps it is not too bad, but it has 
brought the whole program into such 
disrepute that I believe that those who 
wish to be realistic must see that the 
whole house is about to fall down on their 
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heads. The question, therefore, is 
whether it is reasonable to allow a situ- 
ation which has brought about such a 
deplorable status to continue, or whether 
it is reasonable to try to move to a better 
program. It seems to me that it is very 
clear we should attempt to move to a 
better program. 

Although the corn and feed grain pro- 
vision is not all that I would like it to 
be, it does move toward a reduced pro- 
duction of corn and feed grain. It does 
move to solve the problem which over- 
hangs the whole agricultural program of 
our Nation. That is the second reason 
why I support the conference report. 

There have been those who have 
sought to show the high cost of this pro- 
gram in the field of corn and feed grain 
production. They have—as they have 
had a right to do—relied upon some of 
the heaviest production and some of the 
heaviest producing acreage in the Na- 
tion, in Iowa and Illinois. They have 
used the figure of 75 bushels per acre 
as the basis for their computation. That 
was justifiable. However, I believe it is 
necessary for use to look at the whole 
picture before we decide what are the im- 
plications so far as the cost of this par- 
ticular program is concerned. 

I have before me the report of the 
Crop Reporting Board of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, covering pro- 
duction for 1961 and several prior years 
in the field of corn and feed grains. 
Using only the corn production at this 
time, which shows for Iowa 74 bushels an 
acre—and our friends have used 75 
bushels an acre in computing the cost 
of the program—it shows, at the same 
time, an average national production in 
1961 of 61.8 bushels per acre, much the 
heaviest that it has ever been. The year 
before it was 5442 bushels, and the year 
before that, it was 44.1 bushels per acre. 

It required unusually good crop and 
weather conditions to bring about that 
average. Yet our friends used 75 bushels 
per acre to compute the cost of this pro- 
gram, when the average for the Nation 
was 61.8, and when there is a very great 
area in our Nation where no such figure 
even remotely appears as representing 
the ability of the soils of that area to 
produce corn. 

In the whole area which I represent, 
in part, beginning with Virginia and 
going down to Texas, these are the 1961 
figures that are shown: In Virginia, the 
figure is 53 bushels per acre. In North 
Carolina, it is 48 bushels per acre. In 
South Carolina, it is 35 bushels per acre. 
In Georgia, it is 35, and in Florida it 
is 33. In Tennessee it is 43, and in 
Alabama it is 35. In Mississippi it is 39, 
and in Arkansas it is 35.5. In Louisiana 
it is 37 bushels per acre. In Oklahoma 
it is 35. In Texas, it is 30 bushels per 
acre. The average is about half of the 
75-bushel-per-acre figure used by our 
ingenious friends to show what the cost 
of this program is likely to be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 more min- 
utes to the Senator from Florida, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe we should 
be factual about these things. To be 
factual we must look at the whole pro- 
duction picture in this Nation. Looking 
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at it factually, it is indicated rather con- 
clusively that the figure for the produc- 
tion is not nearly as much, from the 
standpoint of bushelage per acre, as the 
figure used, which was 75 bushels per 
acre. 

The cost of the program is nothing like 
what has been stated by our friends, 
because they have not used the average 
figure. An application of the facts shows 
that the cost is much less than anything 
that has been discussed on the floor. 

As to wheat, I listened with the great- 
est respect because I always listen with 
respect to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico—to his description of what the cost 
of the wheat production in New Mexico 
happens to be. This same document 
shows, at page 58, the figure for wheat 
production; and it shows, instead of 46 
bushels per acre, which I am very sure 
was produced, as stated by the Senator 
from New Mexico, on his irrigated farm 
in New Mexico, a national average pro- 
duction of 23.9 bushels, or just a little bit 
more than half as much per acre as the 
figure used by my distinguished friend. 

So far as New Mexico itself is con- 
cerned, the figure here shown for 1961 
is only 29 bushels per acre average for 
production in that good State. In other 
words, the use of the figure as applied to 
an irrigated, fertile farm which hap- 
pened to produce 46 bushels an acre is 
no more representative of the correct fig- 
ure, either in New Mexico or generally as 
to the whole Nation, than was the case 
with respect to the corn figure. 

Generally speaking, I think the Presi- 
dent knows and Senators know that I 
do not like these programs. But I know 
where our trouble is coming from. I 
know that our trouble is coming from 
wheat, corn, and feed grains. When an 
effort is really made to cope with those 
two problems, I do not like to see the 
problem swept under the rug. We must 
not forget the fact that those are the 
principal commodities which are causing 
our trouble. We must have these two 
emergency programs for next year. 
Everyone knows that. Otherwise a ban- 
ner crop next year would pretty well sink 
the whole program and start us over 
from the very beginning in the whole 
agricultural system. 

As to what will follow after that, the 
problem as it concerns wheat involves 
cutting the volume of production and ap- 
plying a quota system which will reduce 
the volume within reasonable figures. 
As to corn and feed grains, what is done 
is to change the support price from that 
of the present law to 50 to 90 percent. 

I do not believe it will be easy for any- 
body to sweep aside the 50- to 90-percent 
support price next year. We have used 
a completely different approach from 
what has been used in late years, so far 
as price supports are concerned. Price 
supports ought to be a floor, as they were 
regarded in the Roosevelt days and up 
until the time when price supports were 
so greatly increased in order to increase 
agricultural production for World War 
II. Fifty percent is not too far off, so far 
as a floor support is concerned. It is a 
guarantee, like insurance, against disas- 
ters which necessarily occur in agricul- 
ture and agricultural production. 
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The Senator from Florida will not be 
looking forward eagerly to sweeping that 
provision from the books next year. To 
the contrary, he will be fighting to retain 
it if necessary. 

So far as the whole act is concerned, 
there are many changes made in the 
conference report. I shall deal with only 
four of them. The first one I have just 
mentioned, namely, the reduction in the 
cost of feed grains in 1964 and there- 
after from the present law’s price support 
to a 50- to 90-percent parity support, 
although that will make the support 
price a floor instead of a ceiling. It has 
been a ceiling lately because very few 
producers of corn have received the sup- 
port price figure unless they happened to 
be in exactly the right position to get it. 

The second helpful change in the law 
is the striking of the provision for the 
FHA to make large loans to public units 
for the creation of recreational develop- 
ments or industrial parks. Those two 
items are stricken from the conference 
report. 

Third, the milk title has been elimi- 
nated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield the Senator 
from Florida 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think anyone who read the milk title or 
the various other proposals made in that 
field realizes that they were not realis- 
tic. I remember that distinguished Sen- 
ators serving on our committee who rep- 
resent the States having the largest milk 
production did not like the milk provi- 
sions—either those which were suggested 
by the Department of Agriculture or 
those which were in the bill as it came to 
us from the House. 

Fourth, an effort was made to make 
the Small Watershed Act even more sub- 
ject to abuse than it is now—and it is 
indeed being abused. An attempt was 
made to increase from 5,000 acre-feet to 
12,500 acre-feet the size of a lake or a 
pond in which water could be impound- 
ed for flood prevention purposes. That 
provision was stricken, and the report 
has restored the 5,000 acre-feet limita- 
tion. 

Those are only a few of the improve- 
ments. There are other improvements, 
such as those made in Public Law 480; 
in the conservation program; and in the 
school milk program. I could mention 
still others. 

I think the good in the bill, especially 
the good which will come from the two 
critical fields of better control of wheat 
and better control of corn and feed 
grains, justifies the Senate in approving 
the bill. I say that with some reluc- 
tance, because, so far as I am concerned, 
I should like to have written a far dif- 
ferent bill. My associates who sat with 
me on the conference know that that is 
the case. My other associates, who sat 
with me in the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, know likewise. But 
the fact remains that we are accom- 
plishing something by the bill. Those 
who wanted to do nothing but go back 
to the 1958 law, which brought on all 
of our trouble, or much of our trouble, 
are suggesting, in brief, that we allow 
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the whole house fall on us, and they 
would not try to get out from under it 
by trying to strengthen it. I could 
never support that approach. It is for 
that reason that I support the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. President. I yield the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I do not think Congress will 
solve the farm problem until we recog- 
nize the excessively high support prices 
and the excessive production of feed 
grains which are engendered by the farm 
program. Payments running from $75 
to $100 an acre for the retirement of land 
are never justified. 

In that connection I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record an analysis of the conference 
report on the farm bill, together with a 
statement of how it will operate and spe- 
cific examples of how the payments will 
be distributed. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF THE CONFERENCE REPORT OF THE 
FARM BILL 


The conference report to be considered by 
the Senate has two principal parts as applied 
to corn, other feed grains, and wheat: (1) a 
so-called emergency program for 1963, and 
(2) the program effective in 1964 and there- 
after, 

The emergency programs are not only 
costly but ineffective. The chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, Senator ELLENDER, summarized the in- 
efficiency of the emergency wheat program 
during the debate on S. 3225 when he said: 

“To authorize the temporary program for 
2 more years would cost the taxpayers, ac- 
cording to the most recent estimate $333 
million per year to reduce wheat production 
by about 100 million bushels. In other 
words, it would cost the Government $3.30 
per bushel to curtail production of 100 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat per year.” 

Administration spokesmen have repeatedly 
recognized that the present emergency pro- 
grams are too costly. Secretary Freeman has 
estimated that a l-year extension of these 
programs would cost $2.4 billion. 

In a letter dated June 8, 1962, to Congress- 
man Coorxx, the Secretary of Agriculture 
summarized the situation by stating on page 
2 under a table entitled “Government Cost 
of Alternative Programs for 1963 Crops”: 


Extension of 1961-62 emergency pro- 


grams: In millions 
A (T ( ee eT es Be $1, 200 
bogor.. Vlaar Se N N cate 1,217 
Feed grains and wheat 2,417 


The Secretary did not take account o: the 
compensatory payments in cash or kind for 
all farmers who cooperate with this program 
(18 cents per bushel for wheat and corn). 

Since the compensatory payment is made 
for the grain produced on the acres planted 
after complying with the minimum require- 
ment for reduction, most farmers will plant 
all the acres they are allowed to plant and 
will reduce acreage only to the minimum 
extent (20 percent) necessary to qualify for 
the double payment. 

The conference report provides that in 
1964 and thereafter the provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1958 as applied to feed 
grains are repealed, and instead, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is given authority to 
support the price of corn and other feed 
grains at from 50 to 90 percen+ of parity at 
his discretion. 
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THE WHEAT CERTIFICATE PLAN 


The proposed wheat certificate plan is not 
the domestic parity plan which has been 
widely discussed by wheat producers for a 
number of years. Under the domestic parity 
plan exports would have been treated as a 
secondary use of wheat and there would have 
been little or no need for export subsidies. 
"ae plan in this bill would authorize tho 
Secretary of Agriculture to treat exports— 
including surplus disposals—as a primary 
use of wheat. 

Secretary Freeman has estimated that this 
would require an expenditure of $430 million 
for export subsidies in the 1963 crop year on 
top of an expenditure of $608 million for the 
export of wheat under Public Law 480. A 
system whereby exporters would be required 
to buy wheat certificates and then go back 
to the CCC for offsetting export subsidies 
verges on the ridiculous. 

The high price guarantee proposed for 
certificate wheat would subsidize the pro- 
duction of surplus wheat to be dumped in 
the domestic feed market. Thus, the cer- 
tificate plan would mean unfair competition 
for the producers of feed grains and depress 
prices of livestock, dairy, and poultry prod- 
ucts. 

The certificate plan is, in effect, a “bread 
tax.” Processors of wheat food products 
would be forced to acquire certificates at 
face value in proportion to their use of 
wheat. Since certificates would be issued on 
the basis of past planting history without re- 
gard to grade or quality, processors often 
would be forced to buy one lot of wheat to 
get certificates and then to buy noncertifi- 
cate wheat to get the type or grade they 
need. In effect, the cost of acquiring cer- 
tificates is really a tax on the processing of 
wheat into human food. This processing 
tax would be passed on to consumers as a 
tax on the consumption of bread and other 
wheat food products. 

NO NEW FARM LEGISLATION 

If no new legislation is enacted— 

1. Expiration of the present programs will 
result in a saving of almost $1.3 billion in 
direct payments to farmers and additional 
administrative expenses as follows: 
Estimated direct cost of 1962 feed grain and 

wheat program payments to farmers 
[In millions of dollars] 


Corn and grain sorghums-_-.._..._.- 853.8 

0 —A—Ar a 41.9 

SN ae a ES R TA 333.6 

vie) a ae 1, 229.3 

Additional administrative expenses_ 48.0 
Total, including administra- 

tive expenses 1, 277.3 


2. Substantial additional savings would be 
realized by discontinuing the present policy 
of selling grain at market prices to finance 
land retirement payments and replacing it 
with new CCC takeovers at a higher price. 

Under the 1961 feed grain program, the 
CCC sold 603 million bushels of corn at an 
average price of $1.02 per bushel. A total 
of 658 million bushels of 1961 corn was 
placed under price-support loans and pur- 
chase agreement. Thus, there is a good 
chance that all of the corn sold under the 
1961 program will be replaced with new 
takeovers at a support price of $1.20 per 
bushel. If so, the direct cost of this manip- 
ulation to hold market prices below sup- 
port will be $109 million. Additional losses 
were incurred by selling grain sorghums for 
less than the support price. 

We are now consuming and exporting more 
corn than we have ever produced in a single 
year, including the years 1959 and 1960 in 
which corn was supported without any limi- 
tation on production under the 1958 act. 

3. The wheat program would be based on 
the 1938 law on acreage and the 1949 law on 


1962 


price supports. The support price would 
remain at 75 percent of parity ($1.82 per 
bushel) as already accepted by farmers in 
the August referendum on marketing quotas. 
In comparison with the support price of 
$2 per bushel now in effect under the emer- 
gency programs, this would meau a saving 
of 18 cents on every bushel of wheat exported. 
At the 1961-62 level of exports (710 million 
bushels) such a reduction in export subsidy 
costs would result in a saving of $128 million. 
EXAMPLE OF PAYMENTS INVOLVED UNDER H.R. 

12391, THE FARM BILL, AS REPORTED BY THE 

CONFEREES 

An example of a corn farm 

Acreage allotment, 100 acres; yield per acre, 
75 bushels. The bill under consideration 
provides 18 cents per bushel for the normal 
yield times 80 percent of the acreage allot- 
ment, which would be calculated as follows: 
75 bushels times 18 cents equals $13.50 per 
acre—times 80 acres equals $1,080. 

In addition to this compensatory payment, 
this producer would be eligible to receive a 
land diversion payment calculated at 60 cents 
per bushel times his yield. Thus, the follow- 
ing results: 75 bushels times 60 cents equals 
$45—times 20 acres equals $900. 

To recapitulate: $1,080 compensatory pay- 
ment plus $900 land diversion payment 
equals $1,980 for a typical farm in Iowa re- 
ducing its corn acreage 20 percent below its 
allotment. On an acre basis, this is equal 
to $99 per acre. In addition to this fabulous 
payment, he would be eligible to receive price 
support on his total production of corn on 
the 80 acres at $1.02 per bushel. 

An example of a wheat farm 

Acre allotment, 100 acres; 25-bushel yield 
per acre. The calculation would be as fol- 
lows: 18 cents times 25 bushels equals $4.50 
per acre—times 80 acres equals $360. 

Land diversion payments would be calcu- 
lated on the basis of 50 percent of the target 
Price support times the established yield, 
thus: 25 bushels per acre times $1 per bushel 
equals $25 per acre—times 20 acres equals 
$500. Adding the $500 to the $360 gives a 
total of $860, or a cost of $43 per acre. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the senior Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against the report for six reasons. 

First. The bill will increase the cost to 
consumers for the food they buy. 

Second. The bill is estimated to be 
twice the cost of the subsidy for this 
year’s program, thus lifting the subsidy 
expenditure approximately $900 million. 

Third, the provisions of the bill give 
discretionary power to the Secretary of 
Agriculture far in excess of any power 
ever before granted to the Secretary. 

Fourth. The provisions covering the 
1964 agricultural program will impose 
Government regulation and controls on 
the farmer in such great measure as to be 
completely inconsistent with the freedom 
which should be the possession of every 
American. 

Fifth. Admittedly the program created 
by the bill is not adequate, as is evidenced 
by the statement that in 1963 a new pro- 
gram will be submitted to Congress by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sixth. There has been pending before 
Congress for the last several years a 
sound proposal to expand the conserva- 
tion reserve under voluntary compliance 
by farmers of the United States to an 
acreage that will remove from produc- 
tion food and feed grains in a quantity to 
bring the production into some measure 
of conformity with consumption. The 
provisions of this foregoing pending bill, 
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in my opinion, should be given at least a 
trial. 

It is argued that although the bill in 
1963 will cost at least $900 million more 
than the program for this year, it will 
have no ultimate impact on the price that 
the consumer must pay for the farm 
products he buys. 

This increased expenditure demon- 
strates that the inevitable result must 
be an increased price to the consumer. 

I have said that the conference re- 
port would give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture discretionary power far in excess 
of any power heretofore granted him. 
On this point, I am becoming more and 
more apprehensive about the abdication 
of power by the Congress and the sur- 
render of such power to the administra- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded the Senator from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 more minutes? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 2 
more minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
more minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. President, regardless of the good- 
ness of the Secretary of Agriculture, re- 
gardless of how high minded he may be, 
I do not wish to give him powers so ex- 
tensive that, if abused, they could result 
in violation of the very concepts of our 
system of government. 

What about the cost of this program? 
The Ohio farmer produces about 75 
bushels an acre. Let us assume he has 
100 acres of corn-producing land, and let 
us assume that he takes 20 of them out 
of production. Twenty times 75 bushels 
would be 1,500 bushels; and for those 
1,500 bushels he would receive 51 cents a 
bushel, which would be $765. Then he 
would receive an additional 18 cents a 
bushel on the production from the other 
80 acres. I have calculated the total 
amount he would receive. For every acre 
that he would take out of production, he 
would receive approximately $93. I can- 
not afford to let the citizens of Ohio say 
that I subscribed to a program that told 
the farmer, “Take out of production one 
acre of your corn-producing land, and 
the Government will pay you $93 for it,” 
therefore, Mr. President, I will vote 
against adoption of the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? Does the 
Senator from Vermont desire to yield 
time? 

Mr. AIKEN. Three Senators have 
asked me to yield time to them, but 
none of them is present at the moment. 
Of course, I could not possibly give all 
of them the last 10 minutes under my 
control. Furthermore, I do not know 
where they are now; and if I were to 
yield time to Senators who have not 
requested time, there would be none left 
for those who have requested time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
25 Vermont like to have a quorum 
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Mr. AIKEN. Yes, if the time required 
for it is charged to the time under the 
control of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum; and the time required 
for it will have to be taken from the 
time available for Senators who have 
not yet spoken and are not now in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the time required for the 
quorum call will be charged equally to 
both sides. 

The absence of a quorum has been 
er and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with 
1 proceedings under the quorum 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 15 
minutes to the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, at the 
outset, let me say that I think the proper 
course for the Senate to follow with re- 
spect to the conference report is to reject 
it, and then for the Congress to pass a 
simple extension of existing farm legis- 
lation to cover the crop year of 1963. 
That would give Congress a year in which 
to continue to protect the farmers’ in- 
terests, as was done during the current 
crop year. It would give us an opportu- 
nity in the Congress next year to give 
due consideration to constructive and 
enduring farm legislation. 

By the device employed in the legisla- 
tion as approved by the conference com- 
mittee, however, we find the farmers 
confronted with the situation that the 
price they are asked to pay for a con- 
tinuation of approximately the same pro- 
gram we had in 1962 for the crop year of 
1963 is to buy a program for 1964 which 
begins to spell ruin for American agricul- 
ture so far as corn, small grains, and 
livestock areas are concerned. 

So, by rejecting the conference report 
and passing a concurrent resolution, in 
joint action of the two Houses, extending 
the existing program for 12 months, we 
would be protecting the farm program of 
America, safeguarding the income of the 
American farmer, and making modest 
but important inroads on the problem 
of surpluses, without compelling the 
farmer to buy now a cat-in-the-bag pro- 
gram which will be triggered off with the 
crop year of 1964, and one which would 
provide him with a system of sharply 
reduced price supports, which would 
jeopardize not only the corn and feed 
grain industry, but also the livestock 
industry. 

FREEMAN’S FLEXIBLE FARM FORMULA 

In my opinion, the legislation now be- 
fore the Senate should be known as Free- 
man’s Flexible Farm Formula and one 
which is completely inadequate to meet 
our farm problems. I would call it a 
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four-F program. I would designate it 
such because, in the “F,” it fails to meet 
the problems of the present. It does not 
in any way face the problem now con- 
fronting the farmer, who is actually re- 
ceiving an average parity price for his 
crops less than he was getting a year 
ago or 2 years ago. 

In the second place, it fails to pro- 
vide for adequate net farm income. 

In the third place, it fails to protect 
the taxpayers’ interest, because even the 
advocates of the bill say that it will 
cost more, rather than less, so far as the 
general taxpayer is concerned. 

In the fourth place, it fails to set up 
a program for putting farm income back 
into the supply-and-demand balance 
necessary for an enduring farm pros- 
perity. 

So, on all four counts, the program 
fails. That is why I say it is a four-F 
program. 

This program would cost more and 
provide less for American agriculture 
than any single program I have seen 
presented by a legislative committee to 
the Congress of the United States. Not 
only does Freeman’s Flexible Farm For- 
mula out-Benson Benson by supplying a 
system of flexible price supports as a 
substitute for a system of firm price 
supports, which has served the American 
farmers well over a considerable period 
of time; but in addition to substituting 
flexible price supports for firm price sup- 
ports, it ties flexible price supports to 
a downbeat by anchoring them to a for- 
mula which necessarily requires the De- 
partment of Agriculture to flex the price 
supports of American farmers downward, 
and never upward. By demanding that 
the Secretary of Agriculture fix his price 
support levels, under this new flexible 
formula which would be initiated with 
the 1964 crops, by making him attach 
that price support formula to the amount 
of the surplus which is stored in Com- 
modity Credit storage, we necessarily 
mandate him to fix the price supports at 
a lower level. Thus in operation this 
proposal out-Bensons Benson by estab- 
lishing a flexible price support formula 
which can move or fiex farm prices only 
one way—downward. 

With regard to corn, we are told that 
in 1964 the program would mean 80 cent 
corn. Since, under the basic agricul- 
tural law, price supports for all feed 
grains are related to the price support 
for corn, it means that all of them will 
be sharply decreased. The inevitable 
result would be an abundance, a surplus, 
of cheap feed for livestock. Every farm- 
er, every student of agriculture, knows 
what would result from that type of 
formula. It would mean an artificial 
stimulant to the livestock production in- 
dustry. It would mean the development 
of a surplus, an overproduction of live- 
stock. It would mean a sharp reduction 
in the price the livestock producer re- 
ceives for his livestock, and create a new 
problem by developing a livestock farm 
problem, in addition to failing to cure 
the old problem, which is the problem 
confronting the producer of wheat, corn, 
and feed grains. 

Mr. President, this is indeed a sorry 
day for American farmers. We are told 
that, when we start out in the 1964 pro- 
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gram, not only will corn prices drop to 
80 cents, but that wheat in the open 
market will drop to 92 cents a bushel, 
because of its mandatory relationship 
to the corn price, except for that element 
of wheat which is sold under the certifi- 
cate program at a guaranteed price. 
This provides us with a ruinous price for 
much of our wheat as well as for all of 
our corn. 

Among my many other disappoint- 
ments with this bill, I think the greatest 
is that the action of the House, with 
the concurrence of the conference com- 
mittee, has stricken from the bill the 
single most important, constructive title 
as it passed the Senate. When the bill 
passed the Senate it contained title V. 
Title V was stricken from the bill in the 
conference, at the insistence of the House 
conferees. 

What did title V provide? Title V pro- 
vided, at long last, that the Congress of 
the United States would do something 
enduring, something permanent, some- 
thing positive, something constructive 
and economically sound to face up to 
the farm problem, which grows solely 
out of the fact that supply and demand 
are out of balance. 

Title V provided for a crash program 
to finally get America going on a pro- 
gram to utilize industrially its gigantic 
farm surpluses, which started with the 
war era and continue even to now. It 
provided for a crash program to use 
industrially the surpluses from American 
farms. 

Ever since we have had a farm prob- 
lem we have been tinkering with one lit- 
tle end of the supply-and-demand 
formula. 

It is a pretty short formula. It has 
only two ends. It has only three words. 
We have looked at it with only one eye. 

Still, though we have spent billions of 
dollars and nobody knows how many 
hundreds of thousands of man-hours in 
working up programs solely devoted to 
the supply end of the supply-and-demand 
formula, we have not achieved an 
answer. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, with the Senate concur- 
ring, by writing title V of the bill, said, 
“Let us pay a little attention to the other 
end of the formula. After all these 
years, after having spent billions of 
dollars, and after having failed to solve 
the farm problem by working on the 
supply end, let us open up the other eye 
and see what we can do with regard to 
the demand end of the formula. Let 
us see, if we devote a little more time 
and exercise perhaps a little ingenuity, 
if perhaps we can do something with 
regard to the demand end of the for- 
mula to provide a more sound economic 
base for American agriculture.” 

We wrote that title into the bill. It 
was the result of an amendment which 
I personally introduced. The Senate re- 
inforced it by passing the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture— 
which we reaffirmed by an overwhelm- 
ing yea-and-nay vote yesterday—and 
provided $25 million for an operation to 
try to do something specific in spinning 
out and operating an industrial utiliza- 
tion program for farm products. The 
House also rejected that. 
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I think the conference report should 
be rejected. I think we should insist 
upon a simple continuation of the pres- 
ent farm program, and I think we should 
insist that the Senate’s constructive ap- 
proach, attempting to do something with 
regard to the demand end of the supply- 
and-demand formula, should be incorpo- 
rated into any final farm legislation, 
even if it postpones the adjournment of 
the Congress another week or another 
2 weeks. 

The studies which have been engaged 
in by commissions created by the Con- 
gress have developed evidence replete 
with information showing that the 
know-how is available to utilize farm 
products industrially, through synthetics, 
through commercial use, through fabri- 
cation of industrial products from the 
products raised on American farms. 

If the Senate retreats from that sound 
economic position, as it would retreat if 
it approved the conference report, which 
would take title V out of the bill, it would 
not only destroy the single, permanent, 
positive, constructive, sound, realistic, 
economic solution to the farm problem, 
but also would accept instead a program 
of flexible price supports which cannot 
help but reduce American farm income. 

Mr. President, Senators have received 
reports from the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. Those who come 
from the Farm Belt have looked aghast 
at such reports because they have called 
for the elimination of farm programs, 
for the elimination of price supports, for 
the creation of a purely free and open 
market for American agriculture, to 
work, as it would have to work, as a little 
island in a sea of fixed aspects of an 
economy, each of which, in its own way, 
contributes to extra cost required to be 
paid by a farmer in operating his farm. 

Insofar as the corn program and the 
program for feed grains is concerned, if 
we approve the conference report there 
will indeed be rejoicing and blowing of 
trumpets and the sound of victorious 
laughter in the headquarters of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
because we will be accepting their pro- 
gram by our votes while condemning 
it with our voices. 

Mr. President, insofar as the program 
of flexing farm prices downward is con- 
cerned, as would be provided starting 
with 1964 under the conference report, 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment will have scored a tremendous vic- 
tory. It will have sold an utterly un- 
economic and unworkable concept of 
farm price supports, flexing only down- 
ward, such as the CED has recommended 
in its report. 

I do not know of a single farm orga- 
nization which is willing to endorse or 
embrace the recommendation made by 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. All have united in condemning 
what they have said in their booklet, 
but now we are asked to accept in a 
conference report the same proposals. 
If we pull farm price supports out from 
under farm products, if we say we are 
going to flex them down as low as 50 
percent and then set in motion a formula 
requiring the farmers to flex downward 
further because of the tie to surpluses 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
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we shall be driving a knife into the back 
of a sound, economic farm program in 
America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. I predict that if the 
conference report is adopted, Senators 
who come from the South who may vote 
for it will rue the day, because the same 
demands will then be made in respect to 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, rice, and other 
products. By endangering a workable 
farm program for northern crops they 
will be jeopardizing a continuation of 
useful programs for the crops produced 
only in the South. I hope the conference 
report is rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1963—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12711) making 
appropriations for sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
to the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Sept. 18, 1962, pp. 19699- 
19703, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may I ask 
something of the nature of the report? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I was about to ex- 
plain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
controlling item in the further confer- 
ence was amendment No. 7, the research 
item for civil defense in the Department 
of Defense. The House had provided 
$10 million for research, and the Sen- 
ate had provided $93,800,000 for shelter, 
research and development, and construc- 
tion. 

The agreement reached by the confer- 
ees provides $38 million under the head- 
ing of “Research,” with additional lan- 
guage to allow the surveying and 
marking program to continue. 

I understand that there may be funds 
available for some stocking of the shel- 
ters, perhaps on a study or research 
basis. 

The other amendments in disagree- 
ment, amendments Nos. 8 and 119, in- 
volved the modification of shelters, and 
the Senate conferees receded, in line with 
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the previous denial of fallout shelters in 
the construction of Federal buildings. 

Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have heard the Sen- 
ator’s explanation of the report. Would 
the amount allowed for marking and 
identification permit the program to be 
completed? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would permit the 
program to be completed. Since we dis- 
cussed the bill we have learned that 
there is a carryover of some $35 million. 
The total would add up to about what 
the Senate provided. 

Mr. JAVITS. With the amount avail- 
able, can the identification and marking 
be completed? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That can be com- 
pleted. The Senate conferees insisted 
on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator 1 more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. The real cut comes in 
the fact that there cannot be much 
stocking of the marked and identified 
shelters. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; but once the 
program is completed it will be possible 
for the agency to come to the Congress 
again, and we can discuss that question. 
This amount will permit the agency to 
proceed in the manner suggested. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no under- 
standing that they may not come in and 
request a supplemental amount? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
how much smaller is the amount pres- 
ently contemplated than the amount 
which was in the Senate bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. About $60 million. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. That is a sub- 
stantial saving to the taxpayers. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The amount is 
more than $370 million below the budget 
estimate. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Considerably more 
than $370 million below the budget es- 
timate. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today the Senate 
took final action on the conference report 
on the independent offices appropriation 
bill. Just before the vote on that bill 
was taken, I had to leave the Chamber, 
to step to the telephone. I wish to state 
for the record, in connection with that 
measure, that the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill provides approximately 
$38 million for the civil defense program. 
I wish the record to show clearly that I 
have studied this program very care- 
fully, as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee and as one interested in the 
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civil defense program and I find this 
sum inadequate, even though it is the 
best we could obtain from the confer- 
ence committee. 

If the administration finds, after the 
first of the year, this sum to be inade- 
quate, I hope the administration will not 
hesitate to appeal to Congress and to pre- 
sent to Congress any necessary supple- 
mental request. 

Next I wish the record to show that, 
although the conference report permits 
the agency to complete the survey as- 
posts of the program on shelters, I 
think it should be made crystal clear 
that although 95 percent of the survey 
is complete, the stocking program for 
the shelters is only 60 percent complete 
at the present time. Surely we should 
not leave that program 40 percent in- 
complete and, therefore, ineffective. If 
60 percent of the shelters are to be prop- 
erly stocked, then the rest of the people 
of the country are entitled to have the 
same kind of protection. 

I hope the agency will look upon this 
appropriation as a means of being able 
to continue not only its survey program, 
but also its stocking program. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield at this 
point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. When the Senator from 
Minnesota was out of the Chamber, as 
he has said, the vote on conference re- 
port on this appropriation bill was taken. 
I should like to join the Senator from 
Minnesota in his statement. He has 
been one of the most ardent friends of 
an adequate civil defense program. 
When he was out of the Chamber, I tried 
to safeguard his rights. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. But 
the vote came quickly on the question 
of agreeing to the conference report on 
the overall appropriation bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. It certainly did. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not wish this 
occasion to pass without having the 
record show what we intended and 
23 the appropriation really means in 

act. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is the deputy majority leader; 
and, therefore, he can be very helpful in 
this connection. As a result of the state- 
ment by the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], the record is clear, 
that there is no commitment with respect 
to a supplemental request. So the door 
is open; and what happens now can be 
helped very much by the influence of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MaGnuson] made clear that about all 
they can do is determine the location of 
the shelters, and that there is really 
little or no money for stocking them; 
and that with the funds now appropri- 
ated, about all they can do is mark and 
locate the shelters. 

So the Senator from Minnesota can 
be of great help. I am a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, and I shall 
endeavor to do likewise. However, the 
Senator from Washington made very 
clear that there is no commitment in 
to a supplemental appropriation 

ill, 


of them are to be stocked, then ie it would 


to refuse to permit the other 40 percent 
to be stocked. 

So we must depend on the administra- 
tion—if it finds that the amount we have 
appropriated is inadequate—to send to 
Congress a supplemental request for 
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funds with which to finish the job; and 
I shall be one who will push for such 
a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. JAVITS. I join the Senator from 
Minnesota, and identify myself with his 
views and with his request. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York very much. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the conference report be 
agreed 


. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
showing action on the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Comparative statement of appropriations for 1962 and estimates and action taken on items in the bill for 1963 
TITLE I 


Item Appropriations, Budget esti- House bill Conference 
1962 mates, 1963 action. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE or THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE COUNCIL 
PUN IEE SITU — . S — 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 


Salaries and expenses. 
Bp LLL E CT ADE. PLT EER SEP Ia ne gel a 
—. defense and defense mobilization functions of Federal agencies. 


e . 
Total, Executive Office of the President ꝛrꝛ—rvrß;v˖ẽʒ ꝶ.— 87, 095, 000 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


850, 000 
12, 380, 000 


Disaster relief . AZ A Te E J A Ee ñ d ah ee ame eee eat 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
0 ent of Defense: 
— — maintenance 75, 000. 000 
.... TTT m!!! TSS pe ee SEES 38, 000, 000 
Shelter, research and development, and construction... DEES IS 
89 A-Nü . Dm re — LL a E ] ͤ-8888 ...... EE SS S 
Total, civil defense, Department of Defense___...............--.--------------------- 113, 000, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Public Health Service: Civil defense medical stockpile activities 7, 000, 000 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ROARD 
Salaries and e: Sy Sense Prt ELE aD BURDETT OA SON Re NSE ps oes ope ASR Ue ee TO 9, 150,000 
Payments to air carriers (liquidation of contract authorization)) 79, 564, 000 
r 1. ——— 88. 714, 000 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
r :.:... E N ARAE E O OANT EEN, —— 21, 349, 000 
of U.S. citizens for employment by international organizations---- —.—— 430,000} 512.0000 430,000] 430.000 430, 000° 
under special acts. =$ — 25 
Payment to 3 — A retirement and 1 ͤ T—K——— | | 46 08 8 Ee 
Governmen t for annuitants, employees health benefits fund 4, 200, 
foramen contribution, Retired em 1 benefits ſund 8,000, 000 
Administrative expenses, Employees fund dimitation) ------ -m (255, 000) 
Peta, Civil Portit Cn 222 „„ 35, 979, 000 
FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
Operations.. 463, 400, 000 480,000, 000 
120, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 
id 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
nar 75, 000, 000 75,000, 000 
Research 35, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
gann 5 0 306 
Construction, W. —.— aan Re 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Construction and ment, additional Washington airport 3, 000, 000 3, 200, 000 
Civil supersonic . TE 15, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
— ,,. . . — ——2— 000 766, 925, 000 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
I Se A E A ES NEEE 4. 617, 000 | 14, 486, 000 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
NSE T ET TEE 11, 100, 000 11, 100, 000 10, 700, 000 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
I acta E E a E E E EEE 11,845, 000 11, 845, 000 11, 282, 500 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
. — A NI EATE PAE E a 000, 43, 900, 000 43, 900, 000 43, 900, 000 43, 900, 000 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Operating expenses, Public Buildings Service eee 175, 120, 000 187, 400, 000 175, 000, 000 187, 400, 000 8 888 600 
Re) and hin eta of public Buildings SSS ˙· - ˙· ( 000, 000 65, 000; 000 65, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 000, 000 
5 public — Ek pee — a - T 188, 946, 500 190, 687, 000 155, 325, 000 193, 066, 000 180, 955, 600 
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Comparative statement of appropriations for 1962 and estimates and action taken on items in the bill for 1963—Continued 
TITLE I—Continued 


Item House bill Senate bill 


GENERAL SERVICE ADMINISTRATION—continued 


umbia_ 
Operating expenses, transportation and public utilities services. 
Expenses, Federal telecommunications system. 
Working capital fund. 
Total, General Services Administration —j—rꝛrę9 dà 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Office of the Administrator: 


À tion 
Contract authorization replaced in bill by appropriation..._..........--......---.-|-------------.-- 8 
Boroning 3 replaced in bill by appropriation.._..................--..|--------.----..- 15 po r 


4 — 2 22 —— of contract authorization: 
Total, Office of the Administrator q 440,375,000 | 440 375, 000 
23 180,000,000 | 180,000,000 | 180. 000, 000 
Administrative expenses. 14,359,000 | 13. 359, 000 14, 359,000 
Total, Public Housing Administration 194,359,000 | 194,359,000 | 104. 359, 000 
Total, Housing and Home Finance Agen 556, 993,000} 696, 700,000 | 684,734,000 | 634, 734,000 | 634, 734, 000 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


ee nd yh .. ͥ :::: — a aaa 075, 000 23, 000 187, 500 23, 000 22, 000 
Payment of loan guarantees oon sinc W:. etree aiai 12700, 000 u in eaten eee e e „„ 

Total, Interstate Commerce Commission 36, 775, 000 23, 200, 000 22, 187, 500 23, 025, 000 22, 606, 000 
_———— ao SSS 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 
piso 8 wn . hE 


968, 278, 000 917, 878, 000 897, 87: — 
88888058 8 3 8, 


3, 704, 115, 000 | 3, 674, 115, 000 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Operation and maintenance of properties n 40, 000 
== d ee 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
eee 310, 000, 000 335, 000, 000 322, 500, 000 
RENEGOTIATION ROARD 
Bomber les nd a aT a an e NEN 2, 450, 000 2, 450, 000 2, 450, 000 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
eee... aan rpa 


gsi operating . 
administration and miscellaneous operating expenses.. 
ie — and prosthetic research 000, „ 500, 


Com tion and pensions. 3, 832, 000, 000 | 3, 832, 000, 000 
ment benefits 91, 500, 000 91, 500, 000 
Veterans insurance and indemnities._.. 32, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 
Grants to the Republic of — K —— my aaa 500, 000 
Construction of tal an: 77, 000, 000 
Loan guarantee revolving fun: 0 443.6000 (220, 645, 000) 
Total, Veterans’ Administration. 5, 248, 833,000 | 5, 256, 833,000 | 5, 252, 833, 000 
—— h = = — 


Total, definita ee . ͤ — — 
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Administrative and nonadministrative expenses 


TITLE II—CORPORATIONS 


{Limitations on amounts of corporate funds to be expended] 
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Corporation or agency 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board: 


General Se 

Housing and Home —.— naming: 
Colle 
Public facility Soans RERA 
Housing for the elderlx 
Revolving fund ph remeng 
5 et National 


Housing Romieistration: 


Nonadministrative expenses 


Total, administrative expenses 


De A ee 


Administrative expenses AT 


A tions, Budget esti- House bill Senate bill Conference 
pore — 1963 action 

(81, 865, 000) ($2,075, ($2, 000, 000) ($2,075, ($2, 037, 500) 
4485.9 (11, 800, 000 (11, 600, 000) (11, 500, 000 64.785680 
(966, (1, 200, 000 (1, 080, — (1, 200, 006. (1, 140, 600 
42, (25, 000 (25, 000 (25, 060) (25, 000) 
„ (2, 000, 000) (1, 900, 600) (1, 800, G00) (1, 800, — 50 (1, 800, 000) 
(1, 050, 000) (1, 350, 000) (1, 100, 000) (1, 200, 000 (1, 150, 000) 
5 2, 500 (1, 000, So 94 000 755 oO 725, 4 
145, 000 (146, 000 145, 000) 145, 000) 145, 000 
(8, 000, 000. (8, 760, 000) (8, 250, 000) (8, 250, 000) (8, 250, 000) 
(9, 800, 000) (10, 800, 000) (9, 500, 000) (10, 800, 000) . 400, 000) 
(64, 850, 000) (71, 400, 000) (62, 000, 000) (67, 500, 000) , 000, 000) 
TT (13, 968, 000) (14, 760, 000) (14, 775 000) (14, 359, — (14, 359, 000) 
(1, 200, 000) (1, 490, 000) a, 200 00 (J. 200, 000) (J. 200, 000) 
ES ONLA E SEE AA ea, (114, 564,000)| (125,685,000)| (113,673,000)| (120,904, 000)| (120, 231, 600) 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 
1962—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12391), to im- 
prove and protect farm income, to re- 
duce costs of farm programs to the Fed- 
eral Government, to reduce the Federal 
Government’s excessive stocks of agri- 
cultural commodities, to maintain rea- 
sonable and stable prices of agricultural 
commodities and products to consumers, 
to provide adequate supplies of agricul- 
tural commodities for domestic and for- 
eign needs, to conserve natural resources, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana may proceed for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
could not permit this occasion to go by 
without paying my respects to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. This 
is the third time in this session that he 
has been before the Senate with a farm 
bill. 

The first measure which the Senate 
passed; with not too great a majority, 
was, in my opinion, the best measure 
of all. Unfortunately, the House cut it 
down considerably. There was not 
much opportunity for a conference, and, 
in effect, what the Senate committee had 


to do was to write a new bill—not as- 


good as the first one, but a good bill, 
nevertheless. 

The bill then went to conference. The 
Senate conferees were able to maintain 
their position, by and large. The result 
is that the Senate now has before it a 
conference report which passed the 
House a few days ago and is now before 
the Senate for final consideration, to be 
acted upon one way or the other. 

In my opinion a vote against the pres- 
ent conference report would bring about 
lower farm income. It would increase 
the cost to the taxpayer. It would in- 
crease surpluses and reverse the successes 


which the programs over the past 2 years 
have brought about in reducing sur- 
pluses. 

In 1961 the feed grain program alone 
has reduced Government stocks by 400 
million bushels of corn, and has saved 
the taxpayers over $213 million in stor- 
age and interest charges. These pro- 
grams contributed to the most dramatic 
increase in farm incomes since 1953. 
Net farm income in 1961 was increased 
by more than $1 billion. 

Mr. President, this conference report 
is the result of months of intensive work 
on the part of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, the Department of 
Agriculture, and farm groups interested 
in a better farm program. It includes 
most of the provisions of the bill which 
the Senate approved on August 22, as 
well as a large part of S. 3225, passed by 
the Senate on May 25. 

Passage of the conference report would 
be a major step forward in improving 
the legislation under which American 
farmers can be assured fair and stable 
prices without burdening the Govern- 
ment with the excessive cost associated 
with surplus production. 

I wish to summarize the farm bill very 
briefly, and to comment on certain parts 
of it. 

Title I: Provisions of this title relate 
primarily to long-range land-use adjust- 
ment, and to economic development re- 
lated to land use. It will provide the 
Secretary of Agriculture an opportunity 
to test—on a pilot basis—techniques for 
turning land from agricultural uses to 
profitable nonagricultural uses, including 
recreation, fishing, and wildlife. It ulso 
provides funds to insure that about 1.3 
million acres on which conservation re- 
serve contracts are expiring do not come 
back into production in 1963. 

Title II: This title makes only modest 
changes in legislation under which the 
food-for-peace program operates. Long- 
term credit sales will be encouraged fur- 
ther, with appropriate safeguards for 
normal dollar export sales. In addition, 
it will be possible under the bill to ex- 
pand our assistance to nonprofit school 
lunch programs in other countries, and 
to insure that, where practicable, student 
recipients will help to finance those 
programs. 


Title III: This title contains the most 
urgently needed sections of the bill. For 
the 1963 crop of feed grains and wheat, it 
provides an extension with some modi- 
fication, of the voluntary programs in 
effect in 1962. These programs are not 
perfect; they are actually fairly costly, 
and their results are somewhat unpre- 
dictable. They will provide, however, a 
good possibility that the results of the 
1961 and 1962 programs can be con- 
tinued, that the 3 billion bushel feed 
grain carryover inherited from the 1950’s 
will be reduced nearly one-half by 1964, 
and that the reduction in the wheat sur- 
plus can continue in 1963. Failure to 
approve these programs would add some 
500 million bushels of feed grains, and 
100 to 150 million bushels of wheat to 
the surplus in 1963. To store more grain 
when we already have too much is waste- 
ful and contradictory and expensive. 

The conferees amended the price sup- 
port provisions of both the feed grain 
and wheat programs for 1963, so that 
participating farmers will be eligible for 
price supports through a loan on their 
grain, and through a payment in kind 
from CCC stocks. The payment-in-kind 
provisions of price support would be 
handled in much the same way that di- 
version payments have been handled in 
the feed grain program. Important 
safeguards have been added, however, 
regarding sales of grain by CCC at not 
less than the support prices. 

Enactment of the long-range wheat 
program climaxes, in a real sense, nearly 
40 years of intermittent discussion in 
Congress of multiple-price and market- 
ing certificate programs for wheat. As 
late as 1956, Congress approved the do- 
mestic parity plan for wheat, sponsored 
at that time by the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], Representative 
Hope, and others. 

This is essentially the same program, 
with two key exceptions: This bill pro- 
vides price supports between 65 and 
90 percent of parity not only for wheat 
used in the United States—as in 1956— 
but also for a portion of the exports 
to be determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; it includes also provisions 
to limit overall farm output, by diverting 
areas taken out of wheat to nonproduc- 
tive purposes, instead of into other crops. 
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Enactment of this program nearly a 
year before the date for the 1963 refer- 
endum will make it possible for wheat 
farmers to understand the program, for 
the grain trade to know what to expect 
well in advance, and for the Department 
of Agriculture to consult widely with in- 
terested persons and groups in preparing 
to place the program in operation. 

The only long-range legislation for 
feed grains is the change in the price 
support for corn—to 50 to 90 percent of 
parity beginning in 1964—from 65 to 90 
percent. The bill approved by the Sen- 
ate directed the Secretary to present 
new feed grain legislation to Congress 
next year. Removal of that provision by 
the conferees does not change the fact 
that a level of price support low enough 
to avoid building up new surpluses is not 
an adequate feed grain program. We 
must look at feed grains again next year. 

In conclusion, I strongly urge the Sen- 
ate to support the skillful leadership fur- 
nished by the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and agree to the conference 
report. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois desire to yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
how much time the Senator desires. 

Mr. MILLER. I have 8 minutes. I 
should like 5 minutes at the present time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report on H.R. 12391, the Food 
and Agricultural Act of 1962, represents 
a cynical repudiation of the promise 
made to our farmers in the 1960 national 
Democratic Party’s platform. I read 
from page 20 of that platform: 

We shall take positive action to raise farm 
income to full parity level. 


Starting with 1964, our feed grain 
farmers are now promised only 50 per- 
cent of parity. While the report pro- 
vides in section 305 that price supports, 
beginning with the 1964 crop of feed 
grains, shall be not less than 50 percent 
of parity and not more than 90 percent of 
parity, the excess over 50 percent of par- 
ity is, for all practical purposes, elim- 
inated by the requirement that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture must determine 
that such excess will not add to the stocks 
of corn of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Even the preamble of the bill is faulty. 
It provides that the bill is designed to 
reduce the Federal Government’s exces- 
sive stocks of agricultural commodities. 

Senators will remember that during 
my colloquy with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER}, 
during the first go-around on the bill, I 
attempted to elicit from him what was 
meant by “excessive.” The answer of 
the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry was that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and no one 
else in this administration, has defined 
what is excessive. We know we have 
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about 3 or 4 months of supply of feed 
grains in storage. Some may think that 
that amount is not excessive. There are 
others who may think it is. I believe it 
is high time, before we enact legislation 
that is as far reaching as the measure 
before the Senate, that we have a rec- 
ommendation from the administration 
with relation to what the administration 
thinks would be excessive, and then let 
the Congress decide whether it is right 
or not. 

We are laboring in the dark. 

Another defect in the bill is that prob- 
ably the greatest hope for the elimina- 
tion of the surpluses—if, indeed, we have 
surpluses—is the use of improved and 
stepped-up agricultural research to find 
new uses for agricultural commodities. 
It will not happen overnight. It is in 
the long run the greatest opportunity we 
have to eliminate our surplus problem. 
Yet the conference has eliminated this 
section from the bill. 

This is an improvement over the El- 
lender amendment, which the Senate 
foolishly adopted when the bill recently 
passed the Senate and which would have 
eliminated price supports altogether. 
However, it promises to hundreds of 
thousands of farmers and their families 
only a future of despair over being forced 
off their farms to become another un- 
employment statistic. 

Compensatory payments of 18 cents 
per bushel to farmers who go into the 
1963 program will be paid regardless of 
whether they raise any grain or whether, 
if they do, they feed it to their own live- 
stock. These payments would be over 
and above price supports of $1.02 per 
bushel. This proposed Government 
handout for 1963 apparently is designed 
to soften up our farmers for what is 
going to hit them in 1964. 

Of course, we know what the pro- 
ponents of this measure are up to. They 
want it to be passed so that next year 
they can come forward with a program 
which will place strict marketing quotas 
on our feed grains and livestock farm- 
ers. They will then be given the choice 
between such a program or the 50 per- 
cent of parity program. They will, in 
effect, be given the choice between the 
loss of their freedom and the loss of 
their farms. And when our farmers are 
forced into losing their freedom in order 
to scratch out an existence for them- 
selves and their families, they will find 
themselves repeating the history of the 
farmers in Germany during the 1930’s. 

To further aggravate the problem of 
our feed grain farmers, this report pro- 
vides for a two-price wheat program, 
starting in 1964, which will result in 
dumping of cheap wheat on the feed 
grains market to compete with normal 
feed grains. Estimates run as high as 
175 million bushels of this cheap wheat 
which will depress our markets. 

One wonders why, when Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman claimed that the 
emergency feed grains bill was a smash- 
ing success, there has not been an effort 
made by the administration to continue 
this program, possibly with some modi- 
fications to tighten it up and improve 
it. The answer probably lies in a hope 
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that the farmers can continue to be 
fooled by vote-getting hot air. 

Mr, ELLENDER, I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH). 

A FARM BILL IS NEEDED NOW 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
support the conference report on the ad- 
ministration's farm bill, and commend 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana and the majority leadership 
for their efforts for more meaningful 
farm legislation. 

Although we recognize that the bill 
does not contain all the features which 
the Senate had hoped would be included 
in 1962 legislation, this bill is far better 
than none at all—the situation that 
would result should it be turned down. 

If the legislation is not passed, the 
emergency wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams would be lost for next year. This 
means that the farmers of our Nation 
would lose about $1 billion in income, and 
that surpluses of wheat and feed grains 
would surely rise to such a degree that 
the cost to the Government through stor- 
age would be more in the long run than 
the programs would now cost. In other 
words, if this legislation is defeated, the 
Senate would be in the position of voting 
for lower farm income and higher stor- 
age, insurance, and other carryover costs 
to the Government. To me, the sounder 
course seems to be to approve this report 
developed by the conferees. 

Throughout debate on the farm bill, 
which has centered around production 
controls, little has been said in the pub- 
lic reports about several desirable fea- 
tures in the bill which are of utmost im- 
portance and which should certainly win 
approval. 

Consider, for example, the part of the 
bill that would allow land now producing 
surplus crops to be diverted to new and 
better uses. Under the land-use section 
of the bill, the Department of Agricul- 
ture would be authorized to cooperate 
with State and local governments in a 
moderate loan program to cut down sur- 
plus production and turn the land into 
watershed recreational areas, including 
wildlife restoration and fishing, or into 
areas attractive to private investment 
and individual enterprise. The choice 
would always be left to local and State 
governments as to whether or not to 
enter into these programs. 

Another example is in the matter of 
low-cost credit. Due to a combination 
of low farm prices and advancing tech- 
nology during the 1950’s, farmers were, 
and still are, in desperate need of low- 
cost credit. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has done a magnificent job in this 
field already by releasing $35 million in 
farm operating loan funds that had been 
frozen under the Republican administra- 
tion. But there still is a great need for 
more credit and this bill takes another 
step forward in this area. We cannot 
now deprive farmers of this need by re- 
jecting the bill. 

As the distinguished Presiding Officer 
LMr. METCALF] knows, because of mech- 
anization and advanced technology, it is 
much more expensive to equip a farm 
now that it was 10 years ago. 
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The bill has sound provisions for soil 
conservation, national forests and grass- 
land programs, and technical and cost- 
sharing programs for farmers and 
ranchers. 

There is also a section in this bill 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to enter into sales agreements of needed 
foods and fiber with foreign and U.S. 
private trade firms and institutions. 

In order to better dispose of surplus 
commodities, the U.S. Government would 
be able to enter into agreements with 
friendly nations to provide food for peace 
as it has in the past. In addition the 
United States could trade on a dollar 
basis with private trade firms in other 
friendly countries. 

This is an area where American good 
will is taken right into the homes of 
needy people in friendly nations. It is 
a method whereby we can put food before 
hungry people—food on the table to eat, 
instead of in the warehouses to mold 
and to decay. 

Again I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana for his leader- 
ship in connection with the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
such part of the remaining 8 minutes 
as the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] may need. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first, 
I concur in the sentiments expressed by 
the majority leader with respect to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. I do 
not know of any chairman who has an 
unhappier task than trying to put to- 
gether all the factors involved in an agri- 
cultural bill. Certainly it is not an easy 
task. I know he has worked at it very 
diligently. I am sure also that he will 
not mind if we take issue with what he 
proposes to us, on the ground that we 
honestly believe that the conference re- 
port is not in the best interest of agricul- 
ture. 

I believe we have reached a certain 
height of illogic that probably can best 
be illustrated by a choice bit that I 
heard not so long ago with respect to 
the distinguished gentleman from Tex- 
as, who has gotten into difficulty on 
cotton allotments. The logic ran some- 
thing like this: There should be the ad- 
ministration’s program relating to agri- 
culture, along with controls and all the 
things that were incorporated in the 
original bill. The reasoning behind that 
point of view is this: Had there been no 
surpluses, there would have been no 
storage requirements. Had there been no 
storage requirements, the gentleman 
named Estes would not have had to fall 
back upon storage and receive for him- 
in some rather generous storage bene- 

ts. 
The only difficulty with that story is 
that Mr. Estes’ difficulty did not arise 
from storage at all. It arose from pro- 
curing cotton allotments and taking 
them to lusher areas. Then, by means of 
fertilizer and better land management, 
he made himself quite a stake. 

But it is a curious logic that would 
dictate forced control upon agriculture 
in order to avoid that kind of problem. 

Frankly, I see in this proposal so much 
confusion that I do not see how Senators 
could support the conference report. I 
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should like to know what the end result 
will be. I have been examining the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’s letter to Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. It 
was issued on September 18. I was not 
honored with such a letter. Neverthe- 
less, the Secretary comments on state- 
ments made by a certain farm organiza- 
tion. 

He says that the organization contends 
that if the conference report is adopted, 
farm income will be lower, and there- 
fore there will be increased costs to the 
taxpayers; that there will be increased 
surpluses; that the success of the pro- 
grams which have been so successful up 
to now will be reversed; and finally, 
farm legislation for this session will be 
killed. That is what the Secretary sets 
forth as a comment from a farm organi- 
zation. 

The Secretary indicates that if we fall 
back upon existing law, on the old pro- 
gram, farm income will be lowered; that 
costs will increase; that so far as re- 
versing success is concerned, we would 
do far better to adopt what is before the 
Senate in the conference report. 

Frankly, I cannot put together all the 
various contentions which have been 
made on both sides of the fence. One 
group indicates that the over-all pro- 
gram under this proposal is likely to cost 
$2.4 billion. The distinguished chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. ELLENDER] 
has indicated, in connection with the 
earlier bill, that to authorize a tempo- 
rary program for 2 more years would 
cost the taxpayers, according to the most 
recent estimate, $333 million a year to 
reduce production by about 100 million 
bushels. That would be $3.33 a bushel. 
In other words, it would cost the Gov- 
ernment $3.33 a bushel to curtail pro- 
duction by 100 million bushels of wheat 
a year. I do not know how Senators 
could in all conscience embrace a pro- 
gram of that kind in order to curtail pro- 
duction to the extent of 100 million bush- 
els and then pay $3.33 a bushel to achieve 
that result. 

Second, if I have examined the re- 
port correctly, I have calculated what 
the so-called payments will be, together 
with the interesting compensatory pay- 
ment which is provided in the bill. It 
might equate to as much as $99 an acre. 
That seems like a fantastic sum, to say 
the least. 

For my own part, I cannot bring my- 
self to support a conference report of 
that kind when there is so much doubt, 
when there is so much confusion, and 
when responsible people, with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on one side, and a 
very responsible farm group which has 
been analyzing these programs for years 
on the other, are as far apart as the two 
poles. Should we then embrace this 
bundle of confusion? Or should we send 
it back to committee or defeat it, and fall 
back on the programs under existing 
law? 

Unless the figures which have been 
submitted to me are in error, it occurs 
to me that probably by falling back on 
existing law we could save as much as 
81 ½ billion a year. That is not hay 
even in the U.S. Senate. 

So it is my profound hope that the 
conference report will be rejected, not- 
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withstanding the tremendous effort that 
has gone into it by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
I express the hope that when the Senate 
goes on record, it will reject the confer- 
ence report, because the country would 
be infinitely better off under existing 
law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
shall vote for the conference report, but 
with serious misgivings. I realize that 
the cost involved for the first year, at 
least, will be tremendous. The l-year 
extension of the emergency programs, 
which I have never supported, is the 
cause of the exorbitant expenditures 
which will result. However, it will bring 
about reduced surpluses; and it looks 
ahead to permanent legislation which is 
sorely needed. I am pleased to see the 
emergency programs being phased out. 

While the bill is by no means what 
I should like to see enacted by way of 
farm legislation, I believe that its long- 
range effect will be beneficial to the 
farmers and to the country as a whole. 
Congress owes it to the country to do 
away with these emergency programs. 
For that reason I shall support the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
the few minutes remaining to me, I ex- 
press the hope that the Senate will vote 
for the conference report. As has been 
said by the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN], the bill involves good work 
by members of the conference commit- 
tee. 

By the passage of the bill, we will do 
away with programs which have been 
costly. Before the first emergency pro- 
gram was placed on the statute books 
in 1961, $6.2 billion worth of wheat, corn, 
and other feed grains were on hand. As 
of June 30 of this year, the cost of that 
ee had been reduced to $4.9 bil- 

ion. 

As I have often stated, I am against 
the renewal of the emergency programs 
unless we also provide for corrective 
permanent legislation upon the expira- 
tion of the emergency program. The 
conference report now before the Sen- 
ate provides for permanent legislation for 
corn and other feed grains, and for 
wheat, as well. 

Under the wheat legislation provided 
in this bill we have finally removed the 
55 million minimum national acreage 
allotment under which the Government 
has accumulated huge stocks of surplus 
wheat that are neither desirable nor nec- 
essary. In addition, we have also cor- 
rected the so-called 15-acre exemption; 
closed many of the loopholes in the old 
legislation; and placed the whole pro- 
gram on a more realistic basis. This 
certificate program is not perfect in every 
respect, however, I feel confident that 
it will provide a much stronger founda- 
tion upon which to build in the future. 
It will reduce costs to the Government. 
It will maintain and ultimately improve 
farm income, and finally it will contrib- 
ute to a more prosperous and healthy 
agriculture. 
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The 1964 feed grain program, while 
much less than I would desire, is cer- 
tainly an improvement over the 1958 act. 
By providing for price supports at from 
50 to 90 percent of parity, it lends flexi- 
bility that was so sadly lacking in the 
old act when the Secretary was power- 
less to set supports at any level other 
than at 65 percent of parity or 90 per- 
cent of the 3-year average, whichever 
was higher. Under this new concept he 
can act to either encourage or discour- 
age the production of corn and other 
feed grains. However, I want it clearly 
understood that under no conditions can 
the Secretary impose controls of any 
kind on the production of corn. Corn 
producers under this new law will be able 
to produce as much as they wish, just as 
they did before. The only difference 
now is that the Secretary is given some 
flexibility, where before he had none. 

With regard to the extension, for 1963, 
of the so-called emergency feed grain 
program, I say only that some good will 
come of it through the reduction of the 
huge stocks of Government grain. It 
will be costly, but not so costly as the 
1958 act, and certainly not as costly as 
the opponents would have one believe. 

In my opinion the assertion that the 
emergency feed grain program for 1963 
contemplates payments of up to $100 
to producers for diverting acreage twists 
the facts beyond all recognition. 

As a matter of fact, corn producers in 
1963 will receive the same price supports 
of $1.20 per bushel that they received 
this year and in 1961 as well. The only 
change is in the amount of land per- 
mitted to be diverted and the rate of pay- 
ments for diversion. In 1961 and in 1962 
grain producers were required to divert 
20 percent in order to be eligible to re- 
ceive price supports. On this diversion 
they would receive 50 percent of the sup- 
port price of $1.20 per bushel on the 
normal production per acre. In addi- 
tion, however, they were permitted to re- 
tire up to another 20 percent of their 
historical base for which they would re- 
ceive 60 percent of the $1.20 support 
price on the normal production. 

In 1963 farmers will be required to di- 
vert 20 percent in order to be eligible 
for price supports of $1.20 per bushel, 
and will receive payments of 50 percent 
of the support price. They are also per- 
mitted to retire up to an additional 30 
percent, and, on this diverted acreage 
they will receive, not 60 percent as in 
1961 and in 1962, but only 50 percent of 
the support price. 

Overall, the program in 1963 with the 
exception noted above is not too differ- 
ent from the 1962 and 1961 programs. 

In 1961 and 1962 a cooperating farmer 
could receive price supports of $1.20 per 
bushel in the form of a loan from the 
Government, whereas in 1963 he will get 
a loan of $1.02 and a payment-in-kind 
of 18 cents per bushel. This adds up, 
however, to the $1.20 he received in 1961 
and 1962. And I might add that it makes 
sense to give farmers 18 cents’ worth of 
grain instead of cash, when the grain 
is costing the Government 13.5 cents per 
bushel per year to store. 

In addition, farmers in 1963 who divert 
20 percent of their acreage will receive 
the same payment they received in 1961 
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and 1962. As a result the cost to the 
Government should certainly be less than 
in the past because we are disposing of 
grain instead of adding to the huge ac- 
cumulated surpluses of feed grains. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to say 
emphatically that this bill will not result 
in increased costs of food to consumers. 
As a matter of fact, it might well lead 
to reduced costs to consumers if some 
of the statements made on the Senate 
floor today actually come to pass. 

Price supports on corn are now at $1.20 
per bushel, and on wheat $2 per bushel. 
This will also be the price support level 
in 1963, and the wheat price support 
level perhaps will be the same in 1964. 
Corn support levels could be expected to 
be considered lower in 1964. What more 
stability could consumers ask for. 

Program costs will be reduced, thereby 
saving the taxpayers of the Nation 
untold millions of dollars. As I indicated 
earlier, storage and other carrying 
charges in 1961 alone for wheat and feed 
grains cost taxpayers $900 million. 
Since stocks are to be reduced under the 
bill, so will carrying charges, as well as 
other costs normally connected with 
farm programs. 

These programs institute no new con- 
trols. Wheat controls are tightened and 
made more realistic. Certainly Congress 
has been trying to do this for many 
years. In the case of corn, no controls 
whatever are authorized or are antici- 
pated. 

In my judgment the program that the 
Senate will approve today is far superior 
to the existing programs for these com- 
modities. While it is not perfect, the 
fact that the Government will save 
money; farm income will be improved, 
and stocks will be reduced is ample rea- 
son for wholehearted support by all 
friends of agriculture. And last, I might 
add, that in my opinion, approval of 
this program may well save all programs 
from going by the wayside. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I believe 
I have 1 minute remaining. 

The conference report should be re- 
jected for these reasons: 

It will injure the farmer, after he has 
followed the first year program. 

It will injure the consumer, in that 
higher food prices are bound to result. 

It will hurt the taxpayer, because he 
will have to pay higher taxes for reduc- 
ing supplies. 

It will weaken our position in the in- 
ternational field. The purpose of the 
bill is to reduce the production of wheat 
and feed grains in this country, there- 
fore, countries overseas can no longer 
depend on us to furnish them the food 
they need when they get into trouble. 

Mr. COOPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I shall vote against the farm 
bill reported by the conference of House 
and Senate Members. 

There are provisions of the bill which 
I supported in committee, and several 
contain amendments which I offered in 
order to make them more effective and 
helpful to farmers. 

But we are voting on a bill which in- 
cludes provisions, of extreme importance 
to farmers, which were never considered 
by the Committees on Agriculture of 
the Senate and House, or by the Senate 
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and House of Representatives. These 
provisions were placed in the bill by the 
conference committee of Members of the 
House and Senate and they are only rec- 
ommended by four Members of the 
House and three of the Senate—all of 
the majority party. 

Under the rules, we cannot amend or 
strike these new provisions—we can only 
vote for or against the bill which has 
been presented to us by the majority 
members of the conference committee. I 
must vote against this bill because the 
provisions in it which we never had a 
chance to consider could lead to a disas- 
trous situation for corn growers after 
1963. 

The bill before us extends the volun- 
tary feed grain program for 1963, and 
this I approve. However, for the years 
following 1963, unless the Congress 
should adopt a new program, it is pro- 
vided that for the 1964 and subsequent 
crops of corn, price supports shall be “at 
such level, not less than 50 per centum or 
more than 90 per centum of the parity 
price therefor, as the Secretary deter- 
mines will not result in increasing Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks of 
corn.” The important words to note are 
“at such level as will not result in in- 
creasing Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks.” 

This means that if a surplus of corn 
exists in 1964 or in following years, sup- 
port prices could be driven down to 50 
percent of parity—or 80 cents a bushel 
for corn at the present level of parity— 
which would be disastrous both to corn 
producers and to the livestock industry. 
Further, there is a question of whether 
the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
permitted to take over any corn under 
this provision, because the language pro- 
hibits him from doing so if it would in- 
crease Government stocks. In other 
words, if the Department of Agriculture 
cannot stand ready to take corn into 
storage, there would be no support pro- 
gram for corn. 

The purpose of this provision must be 
to coerce the Congress and farmers to 
adopt for the years following 1963 the 
compulsory feed grain control proposal 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, which 
was rejected last year and which has 
been rejected this year. 

The administration makes much of 
the so-called “surplus” in feed grains— 
corn, sorghum, barley, and rye, most of 
which is fed out to livestock and poul- 
try—and has been attempting for 2 
years to place these crops under com- 
pulsory acreage controls. But with the 
exception of corn, there are no large sur- 
pluses of feed grains, and the stocks of 
corn on hand represent only a volume 
which could be used in 4 to 6 months. 
Drought and unusual needs could easily 
wipe out the surplus. 

The controls proposed by the admin- 
istration would in many cases prohibit 
farmers from growing sufficient corn and 
other feed grains for present livestock 
and poultry operations on their own 
farms. Further, if these mandatory feed 
grain controls were imposed, it would 
have the effect of preventing farmers 
from expanding their herds and flocks, 
and could discourage young farmers 
from becoming livestock farmers. 
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The administration's proposal is not 
only a compulsory control program for 
feed grains. It would be a program to 
control the choice of farmers to manage 
their farms as they think necessary, and 
to engage in a diversified and balanced 
farm program. Because of the com- 
pulsory and coercive features of the ad- 
ministration’s feed grain proposal, it has 
been defeated for 2 years in both Houses 
of Congress. It was defeated in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture, passed 
by a small margin on the Senate floor, 
defeated in the House, and defeated 
again in the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

The Congress ought to adopt a feed 
grain program of a more permanent na- 
ture than the present voluntary program, 
for which I voted. I believe that a vol- 
untary program can be developed if 
farmers, the farm organizations, and the 
Congress, have the opportunity to ap- 
proach this problem without pressures 
and look at reasonable alternatives. But, 
I object to the provision in this bill 
which would reduce price supports for 
corn after next year to 50 to 90 percent 
of parity—in effect 50 percent of parity, 
or 80 cents a bushel—and which would 
amount to no program unless the Con- 
gress and the farmers adopted the com- 
pulsory program of the administration. 

The conferees have added another 
new feature which has never been con- 
sidered in either the Senate or House 
Committees on Agriculture, and which 
had no chance of being fully considered 
in this debate on the bill reported by the 
conference, as amendments cannot be 
offered. The new feature is the provi- 
sion that a payment of 18 cents a bushel 
shall be made on the normal yield of 
the acreage of corn planted by cooperat- 
ing farmers—in addition to the payment 
for acres diverted from production. Be- 
cause it has had no consideration by the 
House and Senate, it is difficult to de- 
scribe the effect or cost of this new pro- 
vision. It is a type of compensatory pay- 
ment. No one can estimate its cost, and 
many believe it could lead to replacing 
the present price supports, based on 
parity, with a system of direct Govern- 
ment payments, or the Brannan-type 
program which has been rejected in past 
years by the Congress and by farmers 
throughout the country. 

If farmers want to adopt such a pro- 
gram, or a compulsory control program, 
that can be their choice. But they 
should not be forced into it by adoption 
of this bill, which would leave open to 
them after 1963 only the choice of low 
prices or compulsory controls. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has expired. 

The hour of 3 o’clock has arrived; and 
the question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
question of agreeing to the conference 
report; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS]. If the Senator from Florida were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE] is paired with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Murpxy]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton and Mr. MurpHy] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Cotton] is paired with 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Alaska 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. MurPHY] is paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[No. 279 Leg.] 
YEAS—52 
Bartlett Hill Morse 
Bible Holland Moss 
Burdick Humphrey Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Neuberger 
Cannon Johnston Pastore 
Carroll Jordan, N.C. Pell 
Chavez Kefauver Randolph 
Church Kerr Russell 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith, Mass. 
Dodd Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Douglas Long, La, Symington 
Ellender Magnuson Talmadge 
Engle Mansfield Thurmond 
Ervin McCarthy Williams, N.J 
Fulbright McGee Yarborough 
Gore McNamara Young, Ohio 
Hart Metcalf 
Hayden Monroney 
NAYS—41 

Aiken Curtis Mundt 
Allott Dirksen Pearson 
Anderson Eastland Prouty 
Beall Fong xmire 
Bennett Goldwater Robertson 

Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bottum a tt 
Bush Javits Smith, Maine 
Butler Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Byrd, Va Keating Tower 
Cay Kuchel Wiley 
Carlson Lausche Williams, Del. 
Case Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Cooper Morton 
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NOT VOTING—7 


Cotton Hickey Smathers 
Gruening McClellan 
Hartke Murphy 


So the report was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to query the majority leader 
with respect to the program for the re- 
mainder of the day, and also for tomor- 
row. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised, in view 
of the fact that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee has unanimously reported the nomi- 
nation of former Secretary of Labor Ar- 
thur Goldberg to be an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court, I hope, with the 
concurrence of the Senate, to have the 
Senate go into executive session and take 
up the nomination as soon as this col- 
loquy is ended. With that out of the 
way, it is anticipated that the Senate 
will consider the remainder of the mari- 
time bills, which the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] will handle. 

It is the hope of the leadership that 
the policy committee, which will meet at 
4 o'clock, will give us permission to lay 
down the postal pay and postal rate in- 
crease bill tonight, so that it will be the 
pending business. If that permission is 
granted, debate will start on the bill to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I did not hear the last 
statement. What will be the pending 
business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is hoped that 
the policy committee will give its permis- 
sion to lay down the postal rate and 
postal increase bill tonight. There will 
be no debate—certainly no votes—on it 
tonight, but it is hoped that the debate 
on that bill will get started tomorrow at 
10 o’clock. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. As my good friend the 
Senator from Montana knows, I wait 
until a late hour to make any speeches 
on business that is not pending before 
the Senate. I think I owe that to my 
colleagues in the Senate. I have a very 
important matter coming before a sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee 
tomorrow. I could not begin to take the 
necessary time before the committee to 
make the case, but I will make the full 
case tonight in the Senate by a speech of 
several hours, although I could with- 
hold it in case some other bill came up 
for consideration. I will make my 
speech in the Senate tonight so that the 
full committee may have a full record 
of the case before it meets tomorrow. 

I thought the Senate ought to know 
that, from the standpoint of my State, I 
have a very important speech to make 
tonight, which will take several hours. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad the 
Senator has made that statement. He 
has been continuously courteous in hold- 
ing back his speeches, day after day, and 
week after week, until the late hours of 
the afternoon, thereby giving the Senate 
as a whole a chance to dispose of busi- 
ness. For that Iam grateful. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 1651) to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to delegate the function of ap- 
proving contracts not exceeding $100,000, 
with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2795) to 
prohibit the use by collecting agencies 
and private detective agencies of any 
name, emblem, or insignia which reason- 
ably tends to convey the impression that 
any such agency is an agency of the 
government of the District of Columbia, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 12711) making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, and for other purposes; 
and that the House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 7 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 10319. An act to adjust the retirement 
and relief compensation of certain police and 
fire department personnel of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11378. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 so as to permit donations of surplus 
personal property to schools for the mentally 
retarded, schools for the physically handi- 
capped, radio and television stations licensed 
by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion as educational radio or educational tele- 
vision stations, and public libraries; and 

H.R. 12964. An act to amend the act of 
February 9, 1907, entitled “An act to define 
the term ‘registered nurse’ and to provide 
for the registration of nurses in the District 
of Columbia,’ as amended, with respect to 
the minimum age limitation for registration. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 

H.R. 218. An act to provide that indi- 
viduals enlisted into the Armed Forces of 
the United States shall take an oath to sup- 
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port and defend the Constitution of the 
United States; 

H.R. 575. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the upper division of the 
Baker Federal reclamation project, Oregon, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1304. An act for the relief of Jung 
Hae; 

H.R. 2604. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Dattoli; 

H.R. 5312. An act for the relief of certain 
additional claimants against the United 
States who suffered personal injuries, prop- 
erty damage, or other loss as a result of the 
explosion of a munitions truck between 
Smithfield and Selma, N.C., on March 7, 1942; 

H.R. 5320. An act for the relief of Robert 
Knobbes; 

H.R. 6016. An act for the relief of William 
Thomas Dendy; 

H.R. 6649. An act for the relief of C. W. 
Jones; 

H.R. 6998. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Pirotta; 

H.R. 6999. An act for the relief of Henry 
Massari; 

H.R. 7123. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Takako Coughlin; 

H. R. 7438. An act for the relief of Anna 
Caporossi Criscont; 

H.R. 7704. An act for the relief of Chyung 
Sang Bak; 

H.R. 8626. An act for the relief of Wilfrid 
M. Cheshire; 

H.R. 9578. An act for the relief of Annie 
Yasuko Bower; 

H.R. 9587. An act for relief of Anthony E. 
O’Sorio; 

H.R. 9603. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. Joseph P. Mannix; 

H. R. 9893. An act for the relief of Tadeusz 
Sochacki; 

H.R. 9995. An act for the relief of Dwight 
W. Clarahan; 

H.R. 10566. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and orderly disposition of mineral 
interests in certain public lands in Pima 
County, Ariz.; 

H.R. 10678. An act for the relief of An- 
gelo A, Russo; 

H. R. 10720. An act for the relief of Rex- 
ford R. Cherryman of Williamsburg, Va.; 

H.R. 11164. An act to approve an amenda- 
tory repayment contract negotiated with the 
Quincy Columbia Basin Irrigation District, 
authorize similar contracts with any of the 
Columbia Basin Irrigation Districts, and to 
amend the Columbia Basin Project Act of 
1943 (57 Stat. 14), as amended, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 11266. An act to amend the act of 
March 8, 1922, as amended, to extend its 
provisions to the townsite laws applicable in 
the State of Alaska; 

H.R. 12416. An act to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting 
period prescribed, of chestnut extract pro- 
posed to be disposed of pursuant to the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act; 

H.R. 12818. An act to amend the act of 
July 13, 1946, to authorize the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of certain addi- 
tional toll bridges over or across the Dela- 
ware River and Bay; and 

H.J. Res. 730. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim May 15 of each 
year as Peace Officers Memorial Day and the 
calendar week of each year during which 
such May 15 occurs as Police Week. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 10319. An act to adjust the retirement 
and relief compensation of certain Police and 
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Fire Department personnel of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12964. An act to amend the act of 
February 9, 1907, entitled “An Act to define 
the term ‘registered nurse’ and to provide for 
the registration of nurses in the District of 
Columbia”, as amended, with respect to the 
minimum age limitation for registration; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 11378. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 so as to permit donations of surplus 
personal property to schools for the mentally 
retarded, schools for the physically handi- 
capped, radio and television stations licensed 
by the Federal Communications Commission 
as educational radio or educational televi- 
sion stations, and public libraries; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN TEXAS 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of improvement on Big Creek, Texas 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

PLANS FoR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
WYOMING 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of improvement on Boulder Lake 
watershed, Wyoming (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Public Works. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 
General Services Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the Archivist of the United States 
on a list of papers and documents on the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON and Mr. Cartson members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


RESOLUTION OF DISTRICT GOV- 
ERNMENT COUNCIL OF GUAM 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution adopted by the Dis- 
trict Government Council of Guam, ex- 
pressing appreciation for the appoint- 
ment of Bill Daniel as Governor of 
Guam, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


RESOLUTION OF KIWANIS CLUB OF 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N.Y., CON- 
CERNING THE SUPREME COURT 
SCHOOL-PRAYER CASE 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I pre- 

sent, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 

tion which was adopted on August 27, 

1962, by the board of directors of the 

Kiwanis Club of Rockville Centre, N.Y., 

regarding the recent Supreme Court de- 

cision on prayer in the public schools. I 

ask unanimous consent that the text of 
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the resolution be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The following is a copy of a resolution 
which was adopted on August 27, 1962, at a 
regular meeting of the board of directors of 
the Kiwanis Club of Rockville Centre, N.Y.: 

“Whereas our Founding Fathers, being 
God-fearing men, invoked the guidance of 
Almighty God in their deliberations while 
framing the Constitution of these United 
States; and 

“Whereas it has become traditional for our 
public schools to include a prayer for Divine 
blessing as an integral part of their daily 
opening exercises; and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has ruled that the “Regents Prayer” 
as commonly used in this State is unconsti- 
tutional; and 

“Whereas the first objective of Kiwanis 
International is to give primacy to the 
human and spiritual rather than to the ma- 
terial values of life: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of Rock- 
ville Centre, N.Y., does hereby respectfully 
request the governor and the official board 
of the New York District of Kiwanis Inter- 
national and the president and trustees of 
Kiwanis International to use all means at 
their disposal to support legislation which 
will enable our public schools to continue 
to lead the pupils attending thereat to obey 
the injunction “Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth”; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the governor of the New 
York District of Kiwanis International, to the 
president of Kiwanis International, and to 
each of our two Senators and our Repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the United 
States. 

“WILLIAM H. ROLAND, Jr., 
“President.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R.310. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretaries of the military De- 
partments, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
to settle certain claims for damage to, or 
loss of, property, or personal injury or death, 
not cognizable under any other law (Rept. 
No. 2123). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 208. Joint resolution to establish 
a Commission to develop and execute plans 
for the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Lake 
Erie, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2124); 

S.J. Res. 213. Joint resolution to provide 
for the actual participation of the United 
States in the West Virginia centennial cele- 
bration (Rept. No. 2125); and 

H. Con. Res. 474. Concurrent resolution ex- 
tending the greetings and felicitations of the 

to the Bethel Home Demonstration 
Club of Bethel Community, Sumter County, 
S.C. (Rept. No. 2128). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S.151. A biil for the incorporation of the 
Merchant Marine and Maritime Service Vet- 
erans Association (Rept. No. 2126); and 

S. 3698. A bill to incorporate the McCar- 
ran Foundation, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2127). 
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By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2928. A bill for the relief of Seymour K. 
Owens (Rept. No. 2129) ; 

S. 2953. A bill relating to the tax-exempt 
status of the pension plan of local union No. 
435 of the International Hod Carriers’ Build- 
ing and Common Laborers’ Union of Amer- 
ica (Rept. No. 2130); 

S. 3453. A bill for the relief of Dr. Felix 
Nabor Sabates (Rept. No. 2131); 

S. 3600. A bill for the relief of Chao Hua- 
Hsin (Rept. No. 2132) ; 

H.R. 1362. An act for the relief of Calogera 
Virone Messina (Rept. No. 2134); 

H.R. 1483. An act for the relief of Priscillo 
Jose Sisson and Evelyn Sisson (Rept. No. 
2135); 

H.R. 1598. An act for the relief of Michael 
Anthony Dedetsinas (Rept. No. 2136); 

H.R. 2978. An act for the relief of Rosa 
and Rita Quattrocchi (Rept. No. 2137); 

H.R. 4483. An act for the relief of Simon 
Karasick (Rept. No. 2138); 

H.R. 5695. An act for the relief of Forrest 
L. Gibson (Rept. No. 2139) ; 

H. R. 7099. An act to validate payments of 
certain per diem allowances made to mem- 
bers and former members of the U.S. Coast 
Guard while serving in special programs 
overseas (Rept. No. 2140); 

H.R. 7876. An act relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of the joint pension 
plan for employees of Local Unions 645, 1507, 
and 1511, Brotherhood of Painters, Dec- 
orators, and Paperhangers of America as a 
qualified trust under section 401(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (Rept. No. 
2141); 

H.R. 8855. An act for the relief of Marie 
Silva Arruda (Rept. No. 2142); 

H. R. 9469. An act for the relief of Charles 
L. Kays (Rept. No. 2143); 

H.R. 10316. An act for the relief of Leo- 
poldo Rocha Canas and Teofilo Caoile Servito 
(Rept. No. 2144) ; 

H.R. 10881. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Singh Sunga (Rept. No. 2145); 

H.R. 10897. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Hammond (Rept. No. 2146) ; 

H.R. 12092. An act for the relief of Arthur 
H. Brackbill (Rept. No. 2147); 

H.R. 12093. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Wolt, Jr. (Rept. No. 2148); 

H.R. 12451. An act to authorize reimburse- 
ment to appropriations of the U.S. Secret 
Service of moneys expended for the purchase 
of counterfeits (Rept. No. 2149); 

H.R, 12887. An act for the relief of Ben- 
jamin Leach, Diogracias Leach, Rogelio 
Leach, and Maximo Leach (Rept. No. 2150); 

H.J. Res. 659. Joint resolution granting 
consent of the Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of Maryland and the 
Commonwealth of Virginia for the creation 
of the Potomac River Compact of 1958 
(Rept. No. 2155); and 

H.J. Res. 693. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval of Congress for the 
State of Maryland, the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia to 
amend the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Regulation Compact, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2156). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R. 12402. An act for the relief of Con- 
cetta Maria, Roseta, and Tomasino Mangiar- 
cina (Rept. No. 2151). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2683. A bill for the relief of Laszlo Janos 
Buchwald (Rept. No. 2133); 

H.R. 1691. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Veronica Brathwaite (Rept. No. 2152); 

H.R. 10605. An act for the relief of Joan 
Rosa Orr (Rept. No. 2153); and 

H.R. 11793. An act to provide criminal 
penalties for trafficking in phonograph rec- 
ords bearing forged or counterfeit labels 
(Rept. No. 2154). 
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REPORT ENTITLED “OPERATION OF 
ARTICLE VII, NATO STATUS OF 
FORCES TREATY”—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 2122) 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 19 the full Committee on Armed 
Services approved the annual report en- 
titled “Operation of Article VII, NATO 
Status of Forces Treaty,” together with 
other jurisdictional operations. 

I submit to the Senate this report and 
ask that it be printed with illustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
printed, as requested by the Senator 
from North Carolina. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Anthony R. Marasco, of New York, to be 
U.S. marshal for the southern district of 
New York. 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

John F. Henning, of California, to be 
Under Secretary of Labor. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Welfare: 

Dr. Harvey Brooks, of Massachusetts, to be 
a member of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation; 

Rufus E. Clements, of Georgia, and sundry 
other persons, to be members of the National 
Science Board, National Science Foundation; 

Dr. Henry Nelson Harkins, of Washington, 
and Dr. Alfred Gellhorn, of New Jersey, to 
be members of the Board of Regents, Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, Public Health 
Service; 

Louis Moreau, and sundry other candi- 
dates for personnel action in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service; 

Sandler H. Dickson, and sundry other can- 
didates, for personnel action in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service; and 

Howard L. McMartin, and sundry other 
candidates, for personnel action in the Reg- 
ular Corps of the Public Health Service. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 3746. A bill for the relief of Lydia Anne 

Foote; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HART (for Mr. HARTKE) : 

S. 3747. A bill for the relief of Gustava 
Juan Sanchez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGEE (for Mr. Hickey): 

S. 3748. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to convey certain 
lands in the State of Wyoming to the city 
of Cheyenne, Wyo.; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. BOTTUM: 

S. 3749. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of Fort Sisseton as a national historic 
site, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 3750. A bill to amend section 1125 of 
title 15 of the United States Code so as to 
prohibit the use of the name of a country or 
region on a product unless the principal in- 
gredient is from that country; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 
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S. 3751. A bill for the relief of Dr. Cris- 
tobal Vela; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 3752. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit small mu- 
tual insurance companies and life insurance 
companies to be taxed on certain bond dis- 
count like other taxpayers; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


IMPORTATION OF CURACAO LI- 
QUEUR INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BUTLER submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 95) ; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance: 

Whereas it has been the commercial policy 
of the United States to recognize marks of 
origin applicable to alcoholic beverages im- 
ported into the United States; and 

Whereas such commercial policy has been 
implemented by the promulgation of ap- 
propriate regulations which, among other 
things, establish standards of identity for 
such imported alcoholic beverages; and 

Whereas among the standards of identity 
which have been established are those for 
“Scotch whisky” as a distinctive product 
of Scotland, manufactured in Scotland in 
compliance with the laws of Great Britain 
regulating the manufacture of Scotch whisky 
for consumption in Great Britain and for 
“Canadian whisky” as a distinctive product 
of Canada, manufactured in Canada in com- 
pliance with the laws of the Dominion of 
Canada regulating the manufacture of 
whisky for consumption in Canada and for 
“cognac” as grape brandy distilled in the 
Cognac region of France, which is entitled 
to be so designated by the laws and regu- 
lations of the French Government; and 

Whereas “Curacao liqueur” is a distinctive 
product of the island of Curacao and is un- 
like other types of alcoholic beverages, 
whether imported or domestic; and 

Whereas, “ liqueur” has tradi- 
tionally had a distinctive flavor derived from 
the peel of a special variety of orange— 
Citrus aurantium curassuvientis; and 

Whereas “Curacao liqueur” has achieved 
recognition and acceptance throughout the 
world as a distinctive product of Curacao: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of Congress that the recognition of 
“Curacao liqueur” as a distinctive product 
of Curagao be brought to the attention of 
the appropriate agencies of the United 
States Government toward the end that such 
agencies will take appropriate action to 
prohibit the importation into the United 
States of liqueur designed as “Curacao li- 
queur”, unless it is clearly labeled to show 
the country of origin as an integral part 
of the name. 


RESOLUTIONS 

AWARD OF HONORARY BADGE OF 

DISTINCTION TO CERTAIN US. 

CITIZENS 

Mr. HUMPHREY submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 404) favoring the award of 
the Honorary Badge of Distinction to 
certain U.S. citizens suffering injuries as 
a result of willful mistreatment while 
prisoners of unfriendly nations, which 

Cv 1290 
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was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CHAIRMAN 
AND CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INVESTIGATIONS TO APPEAR AND 
TESTIFY IN THE CASE OF THE 
UNITED STATES AGAINST JAMES 
R. HOFFA 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 405) au- 
thorizing the chairman of the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, with certain present and former 
employees thereof, to appear and testify 
in the case of the United States against 
James R. Hoffa, and for other purposes, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


PERMISSION TO TAX MUTUAL AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES ON 
CERTAIN BOND DISCOUNT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit small 
mutual insurance companies and life in- 
surance companies to be taxed on cer- 
tain bond discount like other taxpayers. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with an explanation, and an 
excerpt from the report of the Commit- 
tee on Finance accompanying House bill 
10650, be printed in the Recorp in con- 
nection with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill, explana- 
tion, and excerpt will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3752) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
small mutual insurance companies and 
life insurance companies to be taxed on 
certain bond discount like other tax- 
payers, introduced by Mr. Loxd of 
Louisiana, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, when- 
ever in this Act an amendment is expressed 
in terms of an amendment to a section, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to 
„3 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

BOND DISCOUNT 

At the end of sections 818(b) (2) and 822 
(d) (2) add the following new sentence: 

“For taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1962, no accrual shall be 
of discount on any bond (as defined in sec- 
tion 171(d)) the interest on which is not 
— in gross income under section 
103.” 
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The explanation and excerpt presented 
by Mr. Lone of Louisiana are as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT PROVIDING CAPI- 
TAL GAINS TREATMENT ON MARKET PROFITS 
REALIZED BY INSURANCE COMPANIES From 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Under present law, life insurance com- 
panies and mutual fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies are the only taxpayers 
denied capital gains treatment on market 
profits from bonds purchased at less than 

value. Under sections 818(b) and 822 
(d) (2) of the code, they alone are required 
to accrue a ratable portion of the difference 
between the cost of the bond and its par 
value. 

Section 8 of H.R. 10650 amends the mutual 
fire and casualty company tax provisions to 
bring them into accord with those taxing 
stock fire and casualty companies. New In- 
ternal Revenue Code section 823 in section 8 
of the bill taxes medium to large mutual 
fire and casualty companies like stock com- 
panies and therefore gives them capital gains 
treatment on their bond discount. In Rey. 
Rul. 60-306, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice has specifically ruled that even though 
stock fire and casualty companies, like life 
insurance companies, are required by State 
regulations to accrue bond discount, they 
are nevertheless entitled to treat the dis- 
count as capital gains when the bond is 
sold or redeemed. 

New section 823 does not generally apply to 
small mutual fire and casualty companies 
having gross income from premiums and 
investment income of between $150,000 and 
$600,000. These small companies continue 
to be taxed on investment income as under 
Tresent law and, therefore, they must con- 
tinue to accrue bond discount under sec- 
tion 822(d) (2). 

This matter is particularly important to 
those companies who purchased discount 
bends issued by States and municipalities 
from 1942 to 1960. During this period, mu- 
tual fire and casualty companies and life 
insurance companies purchased many muni- 
cipal discount bonds because they were led 
to believe by regulations, return forms and 
practices of the Internal Revenues that such 
discount was treated as tax-exempt interest. 

In May of 1960, however, the Internal 
Revenue Service issued Rev. Rul. 60-210, 
holding that discount on municipal bonds 
was not to be accrued as tax-exempt inter- 
est but was to be taxed as ordinary income. 
The application of this ruling to years after 
1960 is grossly unfair to pre-1960 purchasers 
who relied on the then tax-exempt status of 
the municipal bond discount. 

The enactment of section 8 will effectively 
reduce the tax impact on municipal bond 
discount for mutual fire and casualty com- 
panies having gross income in excess of 
$600,000 and therefore indirectly overrules 
Rev. Rul. 60-210 for these companies. Small 
mutual fire and casualty companies and life 
insurance companies, however, must still ac- 
crue municipal bond discount as ordinary 
income under Rey. Rul. 60-210. This over- 
sight is discussed on pages 61 and 62 of the 
Senate Finance Committee report on H.R. 
10650 attached hereto. 

It would therefore seem appropriate to 
amend section 822 (d) (2) so that small mu- 
tual fire and casualty companies may receive 
the same relief from the application of Rev. 
Rul. 60-210 as their larger competitors. 
Similarly it would seem most appropriate to 
amend section 818 (b) (2) so that life insur- 
ance companies may also treat their market 
profits from municipal bonds as capital 
gains. 

This is accomplished by the attached 
amendment which amends sections 818(b) 
(2) and 822(d)(2) so that market profits 
from municipal bonds will be treated alike to 
all taxpayers. For years after 1962, this 
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would alleviate the inequity for all taxpayers 
affected by Rev. Rul. 60-210, not just medium 
and large mutual fire and casualty companies, 


EXCERPT FROM REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE ACCOMPANYING H.R. 10650 

Under the bill, as passed by the House and 
approved by your committee, the rules ap- 
Plicable to mutual fire and casualty com- 
panies accruing market discount on bonds 
are changed. Under present law all mu- 
tual fire and casualty companies (and life 
insurance companies) are required to accrue 
each year a ratable portion of market dis- 
count on bonds and pay tax thereon at ordi- 
nary income tax rates (Rev. Rul. 60-210; 
1960-1 CB 38). Stock fire and casualty in- 
surance companies, on the other hand, are 
not required to accrue such discount but 
when the bond is sold or redeemed they are 
required to pay tax on the amount of gain 
resulting from market discount at capital 
gains rates (if the bond is held for more 
than 6 months). Since under the general 
rule of the bill the starting point in com- 
puting “mutual insurance company taxable 
income” is the gross income computed as if 
the taxpayer were a stock company, the ef- 
fect is to treat market discount on bonds 
for mutual companies, other than the small 
companies taxable on investment income 
only) as it is treated by the stock com- 
panies, 


AWARD OF THE HONORARY BADGE 
OF DISTINCTION TO CERTAIN U.S. 
CITIZENS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
April 25 of this year the President issued 
an Executive order extending the author- 
ization for the award of the Purple 
Heart—known as the Badge of Military 
Merit, or Decoration of the Purple 
Heart—to be awarded to any member of 
the armed services, or any civilian na- 
tional of the United States serving in any 
capacity with the Armed Forces of the 
Department of Defense or with the Coast 
Guard, who is wounded in action. 

Mr. President, it is altogether fitting 
and proper that this award should be 
extended into our cold war era, in which 
young Americans are being called upon 
to face all kinds and conditions of dan- 
ger and in which they might very well 
suffer wounds without the formal decla- 
ration of war. 

The announcement at the White 
House of the extension of the Purple 
Heart authority prompted a letter to me 
from a constituent in Minneapolis, who 
pointed out that many American pris- 
oners of war suffered torture and other 
brutal physical treatment at the hands 
of their captors during World War II 
and Korea. 

Mr. President, with this suggestion I 
thoroughly agreed, and this past sum- 
mer I asked the President if he would 
initiate a study of the possibility of au- 
thorizing the award of the Purple Heart 
for prisoners of war who suffer injury 
from willful mistreatment on the part of 
their captors. 

I am glad to be able to report that a 
study is being made by the several serv- 
ices, and I am hopeful that later this 
year we may have a favorable recom- 
mendation to establish the award of the 
Purple Heart for such prisoners of war. 

Making the award retroactive, per- 
mitting the award of the Purple Heart 
to be awarded to prisoners of war who 
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suffered such injuries during World War 
II, Korea, and World War I, would entail 
a considerable amount of time and ex- 
pense in order to research the records 
of well over 100,000 former American 
prisoners of war. Yet, Mr. President, I 
believe that in all justice to these men 
who have suffered for their country, 
many of them bearing the scars of per- 
manent injury, there should be authority 
to make the Purple Heart retroactive to 
include them. 

Mr. President, I submit for appropriate 
reference a resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate that the President 
should establish the award of the Purple 
Heart for prisoners of an enemy nation 
who have been willfully mistreated. In 
addition to calling for the retroactive 
awarding of the Purple Heart to prison- 
ers of World War I, World War II and 
the Korean conflict, the resolution is 
drafted to include those persons captured 
and tortured during the present cold 
war. Certainly the Americans currently 
serving their country and the cause of 
freedom in South Vietnam and other 
far corners of the globe should be in- 
cluded in such a Presidential order. 

Mr. President, I urge prompt approval 
of this resolution so that the President 
of the United States may know that the 
Senate endorses this proposal to extend 
the Purple Heart to these many Ameri- 
cans who have suffered under enemy 
captors. At the very least, these de- 
fenders of freedom are due this recogni- 
tion by a grateful nation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 404) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is hereby declared to be 
the sense of the Senate that the President 
of the United States should, by virtue of the 
authority vested in him as President of the 
United States and as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces of the United States, 
authorize the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments and the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the Coast Guard (when not 
operating as a service in the Navy) to award 
the Honorary Badge of Distinction, otherwise 
known as the Badge of Military Merit or 
Decoration of the Purple Heart, to any mem- 
ber of an armed force under the jurisdic- 
tion of that Department and any civilian 
national of the United States who, while 
serving under competent authority in any 
capacity with an armed force of that Depart- 
ment, has suffered or hereafter suffers severe 
or serious physical or mental injury as the 
direct result of having been willfully mis- 
treated by his captors while a prisoner of 
an unfriendly nation. 

Resolved further, That such authority 
should be effected retroactively, so as to 
include World War I, World War II, the 
Korean conflict, and the period subsequent 
to the Korean conflict. 


ADJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk three amendments to the bill 
(H.R. 7927) to adjust postal rates, and 
for other purposes, relating to section 
305 of the bill, which deals with Com- 
munist political propaganda.” The first 
amendment would strike the section en- 
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tirely. The second would substitute a 
modified Walter bill—H.R. 5751—for sec- 
tion 305. The third amendment would 
modify section 305 by stating that the 
detention system authorized thereun- 
der would not go into effect unless the 
President found that it was in the na- 
tional security interest to have it do so. 

My reasons for opposing this section 
are set forth in the individual views I 
have attached to the report. I ask that 
those views be printed in the Recorp at 
this place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table; and, without objec- 
t.on, the individual views will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The individual views, presented by Mr. 
CLARK, are as follows: 


COMMUNIST POLITICAL PROPAGANDA 


The best defense of a free society against 
hostile, alien propaganda is the common- 
sense of its people. As President Kennedy 
has stated, “I think the American people are 
used to hearing all sides, and I don’t think 
they are particularly impressed by a good 
deal of what I have seen of propaganda.” 

I consider the committee’s proposal for the 
detention of “Communist political propa- 
ganda” an administrative monstrosity, which 
violates basic constitutional civil liberties, 
and may well invite far-reaching retaliatory 
actions against Western mail by Communist 
bloc countries that would be adverse to our 
national interest. 

(1) Administrative objections: The com- 
mittee proposal would place an enormous, 
costly, and unnecessary burden on the execu- 
tive branch and on the recipients of certain 
foreign mail. 

In the first place, the definition of politi- 
cal propaganda” in section 1(j) of the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act, which is in- 
corporated by reference by the committee, is 
so subjective, vague, and broad as to pro- 
vide no proper standard whatsoever. Ac- 
cording to that definition “political propa- 
ganda” includes “any * * * communication 
or expression by any person * * * which the 
person disseminating the same believes will, 
or which he intends to * * * in any way 
influence * * * a recipient * * * with ref- 
erence to the political or public interests, 
policies, or relations of a government of a 
foreign country or a foreign political party 
or with reference to the foreign policies of 
the United States or promote in the United 
States racial, religious, or social dissensions.” 

There is no requirement in this definition 
that the propaganda be reasonably adapted 
to lead the recipient to any belief, much less 
any act, inimical to the United States. As 
long as the detention authorities find that 
its authors believe or intend certain effects, 
the propaganda, no matter how crude or in- 
effective, would be subject to detention. 
The propaganda can be directed at any policy 
or interest of a foreign government, regard- 
less of whether such policy and interest hap- 
pened to coincide with those of the United 
States. Taken literally, foreign expressions 
of sympathy with efforts of minority citizens 
of the United States to protect their full 
constitutional rights might fall within the 
sanction of propaganda designed to promote 
in the United States racial or social dissen- 
sion. 

Second, an enormous and costly screening 
and notification apparatus would have to be 
set up to handle nonexempt mailings, if the 
proposal were to be applied literally. The 
Post Office Department advises that there are 
86 points of entry of foreign mail (including 
20 from Mexico, 47 from Canada) plus about 
82 points of entry of airmail (including about 
60 from Mexico and Canada), some in the 
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central interior of the United States. Pre- 
sumably under the committee proposal, the 
Secretary of the Treasury might have to as- 
sign personnel to each point of entry to check 
incoming mail and screen nonexempt Com- 
munist political propaganda. 

A total of 839 million pieces of mail was 
received from foreign countries last year. 
The heavy majority of these pieces were in 
categories other than sealed letters, Pre- 
sumably many come from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. To check all of these pieces for Com- 
munist political propaganda will pose a huge 
problem. How many persons would be re- 
quired to administer the law proposed in 
the committee bill? How much would it 
cost? The answers are obviously large in 
both instances. 

Clearly interpreters expert in the many 
scores of languages of the Communist bloc 
nations would have to be employed to deter- 
mine whether the mail received constituted 
prohibited propaganda in nonexempt cases, 

The committee proposal also requires a 
costly notification system for all addressees 
whose mail has been withheld. 

Third, and most important, it should be 
noted that the committee proposal applies 
not only to mail coming from certain areas 
abroad but also to all subsequent mailings 
within the United States. It calls for the 
detention of “Communist political propa- 
ganda * * * upon its subsequent deposit in 
the U.S. domestic mails.” 

A monograph by Lenin printed in the So- 
viet Union and sent to the United States 
in 1922, deposited in the mail in 1962 in 
Topeka, Kans., for delivery to Wichita, Kans., 
would fall within the scope of the commit- 
tee proposal. 

(2) Adverse effect on U.S. foreign policy 
and national interests: As USIA and State 
Department representatives indicated to the 
committee, the U.S. Government has a vital 
interest in the continued distribution of 
Western mails within the Communist bloc 
countries. Contrary to the testimony given 
by Representative CUNNINGHAM, Western 
mail in significant volume is being deliv- 
ered in the Communist countries. If a uni- 
versal screening procedure is established for 
all “Communist political propaganda” (re- 
gardless of the scope of exemptions) as the 
committee proposal would do, we must ex- 
pect retaliatory action by Communist coun- 
tries against Western mail. There is no rea- 
son to expect that such action by the Com- 
munists would exempt the same categories 
of mail exempted by the committee. If the 
Soviets end all flow of Western mail, our 
open society obviously loses more than the 
Communist closed society. 

As Edward R. Murrow, Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency, testified, “One 
candle in a dark room casts far more light 
than 100 candles in the sunlight.” To risk 
the extinguishment of any expression of 
Western viewpoint within the Communist 
bloc countries, for fear of risking continued 
delivery of inept Communist political propa- 
ganda in the United States, is clearly not in 
the national interest. 

(3) Constitutional objections: Any pro- 
posal which sets up a universal screening 
system for foreign mail, regardless of its ex- 
ceptions, raises serious constitutional ques- 
tions. 

The first amendment states, “Congress 
shall make no law * * * abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press.” This basic 
freedom is subject to limitation only when 
the expression of thought presents a “clear 
and present danger” (Dennis v. U.S., 341 U.S. 
494 (1950)). A restriction on use of the 
mails may raise violations of the first amend- 
ment (Hannegan v. Esquire, 327 US. 146 
(1946) ). 

Administrative orders detaining objects 
from the mails make “questions of procedural 
safeguards loom large,” as Justices Brennan, 
Warren, and Douglas said in a concurring 
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opinion in Manual Enterprises v. Day, de- 
cided June 25, 1962. 

Mr. Justice Holmes said: 

“The United States may give up the Post 
Office when it sees fit, but while it carries it 
on, the use of the mails is almost as much 
a part of free speech as the right to use our 
tongues, and it would take very strong lan- 
guage to convince me that Congress ever 
intended to give such a practically despotic 
power to any one man” (Milwaukee Publish- 
ing Co. v. Burleson, 225 U.S. 407, 437 (dis- 
senting opinion) ). 

While the committee proposal would per- 
mit persons who have received notices from 
the Post Office that Communist political 
propaganda is being held for them to file re- 
quests for such matter and obtain it, clearly 
a stigma might be attached to those who 
attempt to exercise their rights in this regard. 
This would be especially apt to happen in 
small communities where such actions are 
almost sure to become widely known. The 
information might well find its way to FBI 
files. 

Enactment of the committee proposal 
would represent unfortunate and unneces- 
sary legislation. It would not protect the 
national security. It might hurt it. It 
would be an insult to the commonsense of 
the American people. 

JOSEPH S. CLARK, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, finally I 
ask consent that first, an editorial on 
this question which appeared in the New 
York Times today; second, a memoran- 
dum from the U.S. Information Agency 
showing what other allied countries do 
in regard to alien propaganda; and third, 
an article —omitting footnotes—by Prof. 
James Paul, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School, concerning the 
grave defects in the old Executive order 
program, which was in effect from 1950 
to 1961, and which resulted in the de- 
tention of 15 million pieces of foreign 
mail, be placed in the Record at this 
place. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 25, 1962] 
No POSTAL CENSORSHIP WANTED 


Should Congress write into the statutes of 
this country a system of political censorship 
and screening of the mails? This is the real 
issue posed by one section of the new postal- 
rate and pay-raise bill reported out yester- 
day by the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 

The Senate committee was seeking to meet 
the problem raised by the House-approved 
Cunningham amendment, which would go 
far toward preventing American citizens 
from receiving mail from the Soviet Union 
and other Communist countries. The Sen- 
ate version is more reasonable, since it con- 
tains important exemptions. But it still de- 
clares, in effect, that there are two kinds 
of Americans; those who can be trusted to 
receive any kind of mail from the Communist 
world, and those who cannot. The Senate 
provision, like the Cunningham amendment, 
is probably unconstitutional, and certainly 
contrary to the most fundamental tradition 
of our country. 

The Senate version of the postal bill pro- 
vides, as expected, for higher postal rates 
and for a pay increase for postal and other 
Government workers. The rate increases are 
necessary; and fortunately the Senate com- 
mittee’s proposals do not echo the House's 
sharp threat to the future existence of some 
of the country’s best periodicals. 

Although the U.S. mail service can hardly 
go anywhere but up, it is not likely that the 
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1-cent increase in ordinary letter mail will 
produce any improvement, inasmuch as the 
increased postal revenues will be more than 
absorbed by the pay increase. As we have 
argued earlier, the pay issue and the rate 
issue should have been separated so that 
each could have been decided on its own 
merits. But that would be asking too much 
of a Congress this close to election day in an 
even-numbered year. 


POSTAL SCREENING POLICIES oF AREA COUNTRIES 


1. France (per Steve Kearney): Jean 
Baube, press attaché, Adams 4-0990, said that 
France had no screening process. It should 
be noted that as a matter of internal security 
France may destroy material, even of domes- 
tic production. 

2. West Germany (per Art Hoffman): In 
West Germany the Communist Party is out- 
lawed. The practice of the Communist is to 
smuggle material into West Germany and 
then distribute it by domestic mail. We 
were unable to determine whether there is 
a statute on the books. 

8. Great Britain (per Joe Ravotto): In a 
conversation with Mr. M. A. M. Robb, Infor- 
mation Minister, he said that he had no 
specific information but that to his general 
knowledge there was no statute or admin- 
istrative ruling providing for censorship or 
screening of mail. He said that there was 
a spot check made of material for internal 
security reasons. But that no mail was with- 
held from the addressee. This applies in 
full measure to newspapers, magazines and 
books. 

4. Italy (per Ed Pancoast): We are in- 
formed there are no restriction on the entry 
of second- or third-class mail into the coun- 
try. Because of the presence in Italy of the 
large Communist Party no legislation of this 
type excluding Communist literature is 
plausible, and practically the local Com- 
munist forces can prepare and distribute its 
literature. Customs does have control over 
all films imported. 

5. Canada (per Joe Ravotto): He spoke 
with Mr. Farquharson, DE 2-1011, who is 
the public information officer. He says that 
neither administratively nor legislatively is 
there any screening or stoppage of Commu- 
nist propaganda. He does acknowledge that 
there is probably the usual legislation on 
seditious or treasonable material. In this 
connection, Dick Kearney referred to section 
1201 of Canada’s customs tariff, schedule C, 
of which prohibits the importation of books 
which are treasonable and seditious. 

6. Japan (per Clifton B. Forster): In a 
conversation with Mr. Akatani, AD 4-2269, 
he said that the following information was 
based on conversations with various mem- 
bers of the staff but had not yet been 
checked with the legal counsel. There is 
no control of mails from any country. There 
is control of films, books, and other commod- 
ities on a global basis under the Foreign Ex- 
change Cultural Act, under which the Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs determines what 
products are acceptable in Japan by control 
of foreign exchange. Mr. Akatani assumes 
that specific propaganda material (films, 
books, etc.) may be thereby excluded on 
the basis that Japan does not consider these 
worthwhile for the expenditure of foreign 
exchange; this however is merely conjec- 
ture. Japan has no cultural agreement with 
the Soviets. Article 21 of customs tariff law 
prohibits the importation of books, films, 
and other goods which affect public security 
and morals. The implication of Mr. Akatani 
was that some security forces may review 
books and other material for possible vio- 
lation of this law. 

7. West Germany (per telephone conversa- 
tion with Art Hoffman, September 20, 1962); 
West Germany has an antisedition law and 
a law barring Communist propaganda. If 
any domestic or foreign mail is deemed by 
the postal authorities to be in contravention 
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of the laws, it is put aside by the postal 

authorities and can be brought to court for 

a judicial determination. Whether the prac- 

tice is to do so has not been determined. 

FOREIGN COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN THE 
Mars: A REPORT ON SOME PROBLEMS OF 
FEDERAL CENSORSHIP 


(By Murray L, Schwartz and 
James C. N. Paul) 


(Little has been written of the activities 
of the Federal Government’s program for 
withholding from American addresses for- 
eign Communist propaganda” mailed from 
abroad. In this article, the second of a series 
of studies in the problems of postal censor- 
ship, the authors report on these activites, 
examine the legal bases for the operation, 
and weigh a number of legislative alterna- 
tives against the constitutional guaranty of 
free expression. An earlier study dealt with 
the censorship problems which arise from 
the exercise of the power to exclude obscene 
matter from the mails.) 

Since 1951, our Government has engaged 
in wholesale confiscation of publications 
mailed into this country from behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

U.S. officials have ruled that these publica- 
tions, when they contain foreign political 
propaganda, are nonmailable: they violate 
a complex of legislation, composed of the 
Espionage Act and the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act. 

The logic of this ruling requires the con- 
fiscation of all propaganda mailed from any 
country, and on a few occasions over-zealous 
customs and postal men have pushed the 
program just that far. Their sieve of 
restraint has caught not only overt Com- 
munist propaganda, but also a pamphlet by 
a member of the British Parliament criticiz- 
ing the position of the United States during 
the Guatemalan revolution of 1954, various 
pacifist materials from England, scientific 
works, geographies, novels and, mirabile 
dictu, quantities of an edition of the London 
Economist. 

At the program’s frustrating nadir, several 
years ago, one U.S. civil servant, working in 
a storage room in a big city post office, was 
given a Russian dictionary by harassed su- 
periors and told to interpret bales of inter- 
cepted Russian publications to determine 
whether any contained foreign political 
propaganda. Today things are different and 
better. The screening and impounding of 
mail from Iron Curtain countries goes on. 
But exemptions (of dubious validity in the 
strict legal sense) have been created so that 
persons who desire to receive publications 
of virtually any sort from Communist coun- 
tries can get them—provided they do not 
import propaganda in quantity. The flow 
of mail from non-Iron Curtain countries is 
no longer subjected to screening for sub- 
versive propaganda content, except perhaps 
in cases where it emanates from known Com- 
munist controlled sources. 

There has been little open discussion of 
this program—which is, today, in essence, 
an operation to keep Communists abroad 
from using our postal service to disseminate 
their propaganda on a wholesale basis. Pub- 
lished rules do not fully explain the scope 
and procedures of the operation; responsible 
officials have, in the past, been reluctant to 
discuss it, at times even before congresssional 
committees. Until very recently only a select 
group (to whom publications are regularly 
addressed) have been directly told that there 
is a program calling for interception and de- 
struction of Iron Curtain mailings—let alone 
for their release upon request, pursuant to 
the exceptions to the exclusionary program 
which the Government has created. 

The Government has been successful to 
date in avoiding lawsuits, and it seems clear 
that Postal, Customs, and Justice Depart- 
ment officials have no desire to test their 
legal authority to do what they are doing. 
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Importuned at intervals, Congress has still 
failed to enact legislation which would clearly 
authorize this operation or any workable 
alternative. 

But the facts and dangers of the cold war 
remain stark. Under present conditions the 
Government probably will not cease this 
censorship unless required by Congress or 
the courts. So, year by year, thousands of 
publications containing foreign political 
propaganda—primarily Communist propa- 
ganda—are intercepted on arrival in this 
country and destroyed. Precisely how 
much is destroyed and precisely what is de- 
stroyed (e.g., by title) remain somewhat a 
mystery because security policies censor 
much information on this censorship pro- 
gram. With the possible exception of World 
War II, there has been no similar broad- 
gaged effort to confiscate so much hostile 
propaganda. 

The justification of the program appears 
to be twofold: to protect the American public 
from being swamped and seduced by subver- 
sive material; and to prevent the United 
States from subsidizing propagande. efforts 
by totalitarian enemies whom we are spend- 
ing billions, at deficits, to combat. 

Whatever the merits of these purposes, the 
program should not be based on the attenu- 
ated interpretation of the existing legislation 
now invoked to support it. Congress should 
review the problem of controlling this Com- 
munist propaganda and either abolish today’s 
program calling for its exclusion or authorize 
some alternative countermeasures which will 
insure more appropriate safeguards to the 
interests of freedom. 


ORIGINS OF THE PROGRAM: IN LAW AND HISTORY 


Throughout our history, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has periodically utilized its physical 
control over the mails to suppress propaganda 
deemed subversive. 

Federalist officials seized newspapers and 
tracts—both domestic and foreign—when 
they espoused too much Jacobin ideology and 
French revolutionary sympathy. 

In pre-Civil War days, southern postmas- 
ters frequently refused to carry incendiary 
abolitionist materials. Congress never au- 
thorized this wholesale confiscation; indeed, 
Congress once rejected a bill granting pre- 
cisely the power, but top postal officials went 
on sanctioning the practice fo~ years. And, 
in the 1850’s, as North-South tensions in- 
creasingly strained fears and patience, the 
Attorney General openly avowed the necessity 
and advised the legality of this suppression: 
suppose, wrote the astute, ‘“‘doughface” Dem- 
ocrat, Mr. Caleb Cushing, some foreign power 
were to use the U.S. mails to stir up class 
hatreds and foment civil strife as a prelimi- 
nary to forcible seizure of our sovereignty— 
would any one doubt the inherent power of 
the U.S. Government to stop the use of its 
own operation, the carriage of mail, to 
achieve the purpose? 

During World War I fear of subversion by 
propagandists using the mails recurred. 
German propaganda and later leftwing prop- 
aganda was suppressed—and some of the 
suppression was never expressly authorized 
by any statute. In 1917, by the Espionage 
Act, Congress outlawed mailings advocating 
treason or forcible resistance to our laws. 
These and other materials mailed in connec- 
tion with espionage activities were never to 
be carried through the post; they were to 
be stopped in transit; thus, a power of cen- 
sorship was bestowed. In 1930, Congress au- 
thorized more of this censorship, declaring 
that material advocating treason or insur- 
rection should also be denied entry into the 
country, and customs officials were authorized 
to seize it for libeling wherever they found it. 

Yet none of these laws dealt with problems 
which began to agitate more and more 
Americans during the thirties: the mass 
dissemination of propaganda by Nazis and 
Communists. These materials did not ad- 
vocate overt treason; they were more subtle. 
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They were also being mailed in vast volume 
throughout the country. Efforts to control 
their dissemination mark the origins of to- 
day’s anti-Communist operation. 

Congressional committees of varying mem- 
bership and viewpoint became increasingly 
concerned because so much of this propa- 
ganda was prepared by foreign sources for 
dissemination here. They investigated, pub- 
licized, and promoted bills of various sorts. 
Finally a select committee produced a bill 
which Congress adopted in 1938, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. 

As the name implied, it was a registration 
statute. In essence the law said: Every 
agent of a foreign principal must file state- 
ments with the Secretary of State giving 
information about himself, his activities, and 
his foreign principal. “Foreign principal” 
means practically everyone from an imper- 
sonal government to an individual who was 
not located in the United States. An “agent 
of a foreign principal” was defined equally 
broadly, including public-relations counsel, 
servant, representative, or attorney for a 
foreign principal or for any domestic organi- 
zation subsidized by a foreign principal. 

Failure of any foreign agent to register 
was a crime. But nowhere did the law 
authorize censorship of any materials mailed 
by agents. Indeed, as originally written, the 
statute made no reference to propaganda or 
any other type of materials. An unregistered 
disseminator who was an agent might be 
imprisoned for failing to reveal himself, but 
the act did not, in terms at least, permit 
stoppage of the things he sent through the 
post. 

Thus, the act was intended to compel dis- 
closure, not authorize censorship. It was 
simply a law designed to stop pollution of 
the free marketplace of ideas with nostrums 
promoted by undisclosed alien, totalitarian 
sources. Said the House Committee on the 
Judiciary: “We believe that the spotlight of 
pitiless publicity will serve as a deterrent to 
the spread of pernicious propaganda.” 

The anticipated spotlight failed to deter. 
In 1939 and 1941 the Dies committee reported 
that tons of propaganda were coming in from 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia. Books, 
tracts, newspapers, and similar matter were 
sent, often in quantity to individuals, 
schools, colleges, institutions, business 
houses, and other selected addressees ap- 
parently in the hope that these recipients 
would in some way promote further dissemi- 
nation. Paradoxically there were few re- 
vorded registrations of foreign agents. De- 
spite verbal blasts by committees headed by 
such capable publicists as Fish, McCormack, 
and Dies, there were few prosecutions for 
failure to register. 

Indeed, a defect in the law was uninten- 
tionally overlooked or obfuscated. The act 
failed to speak in terms to this serious prob- 
lem: how should we deal with a Nazi propa- 
gandist who, physically, was not here, who 
sat in an office in Berlin with a list of U.S. 
addressees at his side to whom he mailed his 
material directly? There was no way of com- 
pelling this propagandist to register. There 
was no statute, no policy, no program in 
terms designed to publicize or check his ac- 
tivities. 

By 1940 U.S. involvement in the Armaged- 
don against Germany was on the increase. 
Yet alien propagandists abroad were stepping 
up their output, using US. post offices in the 
effort to foment racial antagonisms as well as 
undermine U.S. support for the beleaguered 
democracies. Post office leaders reacted to 
the danger as they conceived it. They seized 
several large shipments of Nazi propaganda. 
Postmaster General Frank Walker then re- 
quested the opinion of Attorney General 
Robert H. Jackson—could he legally do what 
he had done? Yes, replied the Attorney Gen- 
eral, coming up with an opinion containing 
an interweaving of assorted provisions of the 
United States Code to support the result. 
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The Espionage Act, he noted, renders non- 
mailable not only treasonable materials, but 
also all material which violates its own sec- 
tion 22. That section imposes criminal pen- 
alties upon anyone who “in aid of any for- 
eign government, knowingly and wilfully 
possesses or controls any property or papers 
used or designed or intended for use in vio- 
lating any penal statute.” Section 22 thus 
appears to embrace the entire Federal penal 
code, provided the activity (1) involves the 
knowing possession of papers intended for 
criminal use, and (2) is “in aid of a foreign 
government.” So, if papers are possessed 
in violation of section 22, they are nonmail- 
able. Continued the Attorney General: If 
any propaganda were mailed by a nonreg- 
istered agent in this country, this activity 
(i.e., acting as an agent, here, without reg- 
istering) would constitute a violation of 
the penal code of the kind which would make 
the propaganda nonmailable through re- 
course to section 22. Then followed the tour 
de force of the ruling—a neat feat of legal 
fictionmaking—whereby foreign dissemina- 
tors, men who had never set foot on 
U.S. soil, became unregistered agents en- 
gaged in criminal activity here. Declared 
the Attorney General: The use of our mails 
by persons outside the United States for the 
purpose of committing an act which, if com- 
mitted within the United States would con- 
stitute a violation of a criminal statute, ren- 
ders them liable to the penalties of the 
statute. So the foreign disseminator, by 
using U.S. mail service becomes an un- 
registered agent here, and his propaganda 
piece becomes a paper which is controlled 
in violation of section 22, thereby rendering 
the matter nonmailable under the Espionage 
Act. 

As a consequence of this ruling, postal and 
customs men were apparently authorized to 
intercept and destroy any material which 
either agency considered political propagan- 
da in aid of a foreign government, sent from 
abroad by any person who, prima facie, 
would appear to be a foreign agent if he 
were here, 

The ruling was backed by reasoning which 
was vulnerable. Overlooked was the fact 
that the purpose of the Registration Act 
was disclosure, not censorship. It is one 
policy to make criminal the failure of 
propagandists to register, but quite another 
to give an administrative agency unlimited 
discretion to confiscate their propaganda. It 
is going even further to give Government 
men a carte blanche power to seize all propa- 
ganda sent from abroad and designed to aid 
a foreign government—their power to be 
limited only by the vague mandate that the 
sender be classifiable as an agent. 

Moreover, the Registration Act was de- 
signed to uncover domestic conduits for the 
propaganda of foreign nations—disclosure of 
the link between an agent operating here 
and his foreign backers. It was quite a 
stretch to say that Congress had also told 
officials of foreign governments and em- 
ployees of foreign companies—men who had 
never set foot in this country—to file reg- 
ular reports with our State Department set- 
ting forth the terms and conditions of their 
contracts of employment followed by a state- 
ment of their activities every 6 months, 
these statements to be public records. 

So the Attorney General’s opinion was 
executive lawmaking in a grand manner. 
But after all the country was going into war. 
And with war came other forms of censor- 
ship: the channels of communication any- 
where abroad were soon policed totally 
through enforcement of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, through the activities of the 
Office of Censorship and other wartime op- 
erations. There was little impetus to chal- 
lenge the Government about its program for 
dumping Nazi propaganda. And none was 
forthcoming. 

In 1942 the Registration Act was substan- 
tially amended. Administration of its dis- 
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closure requirements was turned over to the 
Department of Justice. Registration state- 
ments were to contain more information. 
“Political propaganda” was defined broadly 
and foreign agents were required to label 
their propaganda. The label was to explain 
that the material was propaganda, that the 
disseminator was an agent, and that regis- 
tration and dissemination did not indicate 
approval by the U.S. Government of his mes- 

The transmittal of unlabeled propa- 
ganda through the mails by a foreign agent 
was declared unlawful. Penalties for viola- 
tion were increased. 

To put at rest any thought that the 1942 
amendments in any way affected the Attor- 
ney General's opinion dealing with foreign 
propaganda mailed directly from foreign 
lands, the Department of Justice promul- 
gated rule 50 (for the enforcement of the 
act). It reiterated the gist of Attorney 
General Jackson’s 1940 ruling. 

The censorship operation based on that 
ruling was managed by postal and customs 
men, and it lasted until the end of the war. 
Then it lapsed. The necessity which was 
its real basis seemed to have ended. 

Then the cold war turned hot in Korea; 
and, with warfare raging, international com- 
munism commenced major propaganda 
drives all over the world. Into this country 
poured publications of all kinds produced 
in Moscow, Peiping, Prague, Warsaw, and 
other Communist centers. Varying in style, 
content, and intellectual appeal, there were 
tracts and magazines containing panegyrics 
of life in Communist countries, extreme 
criticisms of life in the United States, ap- 
peals for peace and peace petitions, ac- 
cusations and documentary proof of U.S. 
germ warfare and prisoner-of-war atrocities 
in Asia. 

Vast quantities of foreign language news- 
papers and pamphlets were also coming in, 
apparently unsolicited and sent individually 
to persons of obvious foreign descent. Thus, 
Warsaw-published items were sent to ob- 
vious Polish-American addresses, and later 
investigations sustained the hunch of postal 
and customs officials that recipients in this 
class were recently naturalized or first 
generation citizens. On the west coast there 
was a similar story, but here the appeal was 
in Chinese to Chinese—and many of these 
recipients apparently could read nothing but 
Chinese. These special patterns of propa- 
gandizing were particularly disturbing to the 
postal, customs, and Justice Department men 
who commenced to organize U.S. resistance 
to the Communist propaganda deluge; since 
the beginning they have openly avowed their 
fear that this propaganda might have an 
impact on its recipients—if it were con- 
tinuously delivered. There also appeared 
unusual quantities of books of every kind— 
songbooks, picture books for children, texts 
for scholars. Some would seem innocent 
even to the most zealous anti-Communist; 
others were freighted with party doctrine 
and party line attacks on U.S. institutions 
and culture. 

Thus, propaganda pieces of all varieties 
started coming in by the thousands. In the 
beginning no measurements of volume were 
made; none could be made without consider- 
able burden. By March 1951, the deputy col- 
lector of customs in New York had instituted 
a 6-month check of Iron Curtain material of 
the propaganda type coming through New 
York; about 25,000 packages of mail had en- 
tered; a package often contained as many as 
100 different pieces of propaganda. This vol- 
ume increased steadily. And New York was 
only one point of entry, albeit the biggest, 
volumewise, for all foreign mail coming into 
this country. 

Many Members of Congress, particularly 
those on committees which had long been 
alert to detect Communist or alleged Com- 
munist dangers in our midst did not long 
remain ignorant or passive. Nor did the of- 
ficials of the executive branch in close con- 
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tact with the situation simply sit by as all 
this propaganda began swelling our post of- 
fices. As a consequence of both congression- 
al pressure and sua sponte executive action, 
the present program of confiscation of for- 
eign Communist propaganda took shape. 

The deputy collector of customs at New 
York became concerned in 1950; he called at- 
tention to the situation in New York and 
asked superiors whether any provisions of 
the new Internal Security Act of 1950 (re- 
lating to labeling of mail by domestic Com- 
munist organizations) were intended to 
affect all this Communist propaganda com- 
ing in from abroad. And, if so, what was his 
responsibility. For a while the answer—and 
customs and postal policy—remained uncer- 
tain. But customs officials began examining 
much of the material to see if they could ex- 
clude it as advocacy of treason under the 
Tariff Act. Admittedly they could not, but 
this did permit closer surveillance. Federal 
Bureau of Investigation agents were notified 
about recipients who seemed to be getting 
propaganda in substantial quantities, and 
some of the more noxious items were simply 
“strong-armed,” to use the words of a cus- 
toms official. 

Meanwhile, a Senate subcommittee had 
been investigating domestic disseminators 
of Communist propaganda. Attention ini- 
tially seems to have been focused on the in- 
formational activities in this country of 
various diplomatic representatives of Com- 
munist bloc nations. The committee had 
also become interested in the operations of 
Four Continents, Inc., a New York importer 
of quantities of publications of all sorts from 
Iron Curtain countries. Why, the committee 
wanted to know, were these outlets—the dip- 
lomatic staff members and the commercial 
importers—exempted by Government officials 
from the labeling requirements of the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act? (Who in the 
State Department had persuaded the De- 
partment of Justice to adopt a hands off 
policy with respect to the dissemination of 
propaganda by members of the Russian for- 
eign service? Who in the Justice Depart- 
ment was responsible for an unofficial agree- 
ment allowing Four Continents, Inc., to cir- 
culate Russian publications without any 
label disclosing their propaganda content? 
Had Judith Coplon, then an employee of 
the Department of Justice in the Foreign 
Agents Registration Section, exerted an im- 
proper influence here?) These seem to have 
been the questions of initial concern. But 
as the committee inquired into them its at- 
tention was drawn to the quite different 
problem of what to do about all the foreign 
Communist propaganda which was coming 
into this country via New York for direct 
distribution to American addressees. Con- 
ditions were then investigated at other points 
where foreign mail was entering the United 
States. Finding that similar problems exist- 
ed, the committee applied informal pressure 
on postal and customs officials for more ef- 
fective counteraction. Eventually, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee came into 
the picture and applied similar pressure. 

Meanwhile, the Attorney General’s Office 
advised harassed postal and customs ofi- 
cials that the Attorney General’s ruling of 
1940 was still the law. Postal, customs and 
Justice Department officials then arranged 
a program to intercept and confiscate Com- 
munist propaganda pursuant to this inter- 
pretation of the statutes. The activity was 
undertaken without direct congressional au- 
thorization, without much preparation in 
advance, without promulgating any rules of 
procedure or directives which the public at 
large could read. 

There was, however, consultation with the 
interested congressional committees and 
some publicity of the menace of the Red 
propaganda threat through their hearings. 
Indeed, though the legal theory and opera- 
tional plan of an antipropaganda program 
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came through the executive branch, much 
initial impetus was furnished by these com- 
mittees. Even after the program was well 
underway and well understood, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee con- 
tinued to hold hearings in various places 
throughout the United States, calling up 
the same Government officials for substan- 
tially the same testimony, expressing con- 
tinued shock at the disclosures made, urging 
postal and customs officials to redouble their 
efforts, assuring them that clear-cut legisla- 
tive authority would soon be supplied so 
that they would know that it was clearly 
lawful to do what they were doing. 

The scope of the legal power which the 
Post Office, Justice, and Treasury Depart- 
ments proceeded to carve out for their en- 
forcement officials was broad. In legal the- 
ory, their program seemed to call for im- 
pounding any political propaganda sent here 
in aid of a foreign government by anyone 
suspected as an unregistered agent of any 
foreign principal. None of these limitations 
seems to have amounted to much when it 
came to propaganda from Communist coun- 
tries. 

The agency requirement was readily satis- 
fied. As noted, a foreign principal is de- 
fined, roughly, as any person, organization, 
or government outside the United States; 
and, subject to exceptions which may simply 
have been ignored, anyone acting for a for- 
eign principal could be deemed an agent. 
Indeed, the Department of Justice later ruled 
that all political propaganda originating in 
Iron Curtain countries could be presumed 
to come from an agent. 

So, too, with the requirement that the 
agent send papers in aid of a foreign gov- 
ernment. If his papers are political propa- 
ganda, then they are in aid of a foreign gov- 
ernment, advised the Government's lawyers. 
And what is political propaganda? The Reg- 
istration Act defines it as “any * * * ex- 
pression * * * reasonably adapted to * * * 
prevail upon, indoctrinate, convert, induce, 
or in any other way influence a recipient or 
any section of the public within the United 
States with reference to political or public 
interests, policies, or relations of a govern- 
ment of a foreign country or a foreign polit- 
ical party or with reference to the foreign 
policies of the United States or promote in 
the United States racial, religious, or social 
dissensions.” 

The breadth of this authority, the ab- 
sence of any modus operandi planned in ad- 
vance to enforce it, the absence of any pub- 
lished procedures, including the absence of 
any notification to addressees of propaganda 
material, the emergency character of the op- 
eration, and the novelty of the whole prob- 
lem—these and other factors caused imme- 
diate, serious problems. 


THE CONFISCATION PROGRAM IN OPERATION 


Efforts to stop the flow of Communist 
propaganda from foreign sources began in 
1951 and were steadily augmented thereafter. 

The attempt was made to set up some sort 
of screening operation at every major point 
of entry for foreign mail. But the procedures 
were hasty and improvised, nor were there 
enough men everywhere to do the job prop- 
erly—as at St. Paul where a warehouse full 
of material accumulated while a non-Rus- 


tempted to select and detain all publications 
deemed to contain Communist propaganda. 
Furthermore, the legal authority invoked to 
engage in such censorship was both broad 
and presumably difficult for local postmasters 
to understand. The objectives of the pro- 
gram were neither well formulated nor well 
understood among the very men charged 
with enforcement. 

The criteria for propaganda were so broad 
that enforcement officials in the field were 
able to find suspect matter in Soviet pub- 
lished works on art, religion, philosophy, 
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19th century literature, and even so a polit- 
ical a subject as “Chess for Beginners”; vol- 
umes of this kind were detained even though 
they had been published prior to the Czar 
Nicholas’ demise. 

Having once started a program of con- 
fiscating Communist propaganda, it was easy 
for the enforcement authorities to lose sight 
of what, presumably, was their basic objec- 
tive—preventing the use of the U.S. mails 
for mass dissemination of propaganda by for- 
eign, Communist-controlled agencies. The 
power which Attorney General Jackson had 
marked out in 1940 sometimes seemed tanta- 
mount to a power to impound any book com- 
ing from any foreign country if it contained 
the proscribed ingredients. So it came to 
pass that at least some officials in various 
post offices in the field were stopping suspi- 
cious publications from Hong Kong and 
India, and then France, Germany, England, 
and Canada, and withholding those which 
seemed to have a propaganda-type message. 

Indeed, books which admittedly were 
neither pro-Communist nor anti-United 
States in theme, but which still seemed to be 
“propaganda” under the statutory definition, 
were occasionally stopped. Thus, a US. 
importer ordered, from England, Avro 
Manhattan’s “Catholic Imperialism and 
World Freedom.” The thesis of this decided- 
ly controversial book is that the church, 
through Rome, is attempting to win polit- 
ical hegemony over the whole world. Here, 
declared the postal solicitor, justifying his 
decision to ban the book in the language 
of the statute itself, was a work designed to 
promote in the United States, racial, reli- 
gious and social dissensions. And, if the 
book did fit the statutory definition of 
“propaganda,” of what consequence should 
it be that this propaganda was not Commu- 
nist propaganda? 

Of course, most of the material seized was 
Communist propaganda from Soviet bloc 
countries, and most of it was sent here un- 
solicited by Communist controlled agencies, 
and the destruction of most of it went un- 
noticed and unlamented. But there were 
still thousands of Americans and many or- 
ganizations who, for one reason or another, 
had ordered publications from Communist 
countries which contained patent propa- 
ganda. 

For example, a number of important 
American research libraries gradually came 
to the conclusion that many items in the 
vast variety of Russian, Czech, Polish, and 
Chinese materials on current events and cul- 
tural developments which they had been 
regularly receiving on an exchange basis 
were no longer coming through; there were 
gaps in the collections; some of the 
materials were irreplaceable. Specialized de- 
partments of universities, e.g., those dealing 
with Russian or Slavic affairs, as well as 
similar nonuniversity agencies experienced 
frustrating losses. Numerous political scien- 
tists and freelance writers and other experts 
on current events or current shifts in the 
party line behind the Iron Curtain failed to 
receive current journals and newspapers such 
as Pravda, which were of the utmost impor- 
tance to their work. Bookstores and im- 
porters who sought to acquire Russian ma- 
terials could not. Ironically, a consignment 
to one importer who was purchasing Soviet 
publications for U.S. military agencies was 
confiscated and lost. Mathematical Review, 
one of the world’s three publications which 
list all known works in the mathematics 
field, was deprived of Russian titles for a 
year. The Association of American Geog- 
raphers was moved to adopt a resolution ex- 
pressing concern over the Government's pol- 
icy of withholding distribution to competent 
scholars and libraries. Similar protests ema- 
nated from similar groups. And not only 
did the confiscation program result in wide- 
spread loss of material needed, it also pro- 
duced great delays which were frustrating 
per se. 
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The total impact of this censorship on 
American culture, science and research dur- 
ing this period can hardly be estimated in 
any quantitative way. The American people 
were soon to be sputniked into recognition 
that they had a lot at stake in maintaining, 
at least for those who were interested, the 
most liberal kind of access to information 
about the Communist world. It would seem 
unnecessary, here and now, to labor the 
point that what happened from 1951 to 1955 
was unfortunate and undesirable as a mat- 
ter of national policy—even if that policy 
is to be formulated in terms of the most 
narrow national self-interest. 

Those dangers became apparent to postal 
and customs officials too. Repeatedly they 
made ad hoc concessions to meet some obvi- 
ous imperative demand for a special dispen- 
sation. But, since the statutes and the At- 
torney General’s ruling gave no guidance, 
they were forced to go ahead on their own, 
first making empirical rulings for special 
cases, later, and gradually, developing gen- 
eral criteria applicable to all cases. 

Thus, unwritten law developed during the 
period 1951-55 which curtailed the scope 
of the Attorney General’s ruling. The ex- 
clusionary program came to be limited to 
more patent Communist propaganda, sent 
unsolicited and in quantity from behind 
the Iron Curtain or Communist controlled 
agencies outside it. To elaborate, the power 
to impound came to depend on three admin- 
istration criteria, nowhere explicit nor even 
implicit in the Attorney General’s ruling; 
these tests had to do with: (1) the character 
of the addressee of the material; (2) the 
source of the mailing; and (3) the character 
of the material. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE ADDRESSEE 


As a result of the urgent complaints by 
many scholars, librarians, and others, it was 
soon perceived that least some addressees 
should be allowed to receive otherwise non- 
mailable propaganda. The administrators of 
the program first tried to build up a list of 
persons and institutions in this category. It 
became known among some circles as the 
white list. In some instances, people or in- 
stitutions were able to get on it by simply 
pestering the Post Office or the Bureau. In 
some cases the Post Office initiated the ex- 
emption process. Thus, where publications 
addressed to a university or one of its de- 
partments were being withheld, a letter was 
sent to the institution's president. Typically 
it read: 

“Parcels containing Communist propagan- 
da arriving by mail from (an Iron Curtain 
country) and also from other countries are 
addressed for delivery to the University 
of Such matter is nonmailable pur- 
suant to an opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral * * * unless addressed to a registered 
agent of a foreign government or to members 
of diplomatic staffs. However, exceptions 
have been made in certain cases where such 
matter was addressed to universities which 
undertake to study such propaganda and, of 
course, in no way promote its dissemination. 
Some institutions of learning have stated 
that they have no use for such publications, 
do not desire to receive them and have not 
ordered or agreed to receive them. 

“This office would appreciate a statement 
from you as to whether the University of 
desires to receive these Communist 
propaganda publications and the nature of 
their utility to the university and what re- 
strictions are placed upon their accessibility. 

“As you no doubt know, Communist 
propaganda has greatly increased in volume 
and viclousness and is being addressed to 
many persons and institutions which object 
to receiving such matter. It is believed to 
be incumbent upon this Department, there- 
fore, to obtain some information as to the 
position of addressees of such publications 
where exceptions to the general rule of non- 
mailability are made.” 
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All of the presidents (about whom we have 
any information) asked—some far more em- 
phatically than others—that all publications 
be forwarded at all times. Some pointed out 
that all materials, regardless of content, 
might prove to be essential to further the 
study and research of members of their 
faculties. Some indicated the vital nature 
of this research—in several cases it was Gov- 
ernment-sponsored research. Some pointed 
out that their libraries had broad exchange 
arrangements with comparable Russian in- 
stitutions and had no way of knowing in 
advance what would eventually be worth 
keeping. Several librarians, answering for 
their institutions, were eloquent on func- 
tions of a research library, and they pro- 
ceeded to lecture the Post Office on the need 
for uninhibited access to publications of all 
kinds at all times. Spokesmen for other in- 
stitutions, however, were almost apologetic 
about asking for release of the propaganda. 
The president of one State university as- 
sured postal lawyers that all materials sent 
to his school would be segregated, under 
security protection, in a locked area of the 
library stacks. 

Aside from universities, the Post Office also 
directed letters to a few, selected individuals 
asking whether Communist propaganda ad- 
dressed to them should be delivered. Anti- 
Communist George Sokolsky responded 
angrily: 

“The theory of your advice is that I am 
entitled to special privileges. But I do not 
like privileges. I want these publications 
because I subscribed to them. They can do 
me no greater harm than some American 
publications I buy. If I am to be saved from 
my reading habits I do not want it done by 
the Post Office, the business of which it is to 
deliver the mails.” 

Sokolsky appears to have articulated 
eloquently the feelings of others who dis- 
covered that the Post Office was policing 
their mail. And he was right in character- 
izing the exemption as a privilege. At the 
time he wrote not everyone was allowed ac- 
cess to contraband propaganda, and very few 
were informed that they could enjoy the op- 
portunity. It is hard to say what criteria 
were used to grant the privilege. But clear- 
ly, at this earlier stage in the program's 
evolution, some people who wanted mail 
from the Communist world and who asked 
for prompt delivery were still denied it. 

One person reports that he was told by 
the Post Office that he was not sufficiently 
educated. Several faculty members were 
obliged to have their college presidents clear 
them with the Post Office before their pub- 
lications were delivered. Other scholars 
changed the delivery address from their 
homes to their university offices, whereupon 
publications previously withheld began to 
appear. Some journalists and freelance 
writers went through a long, frustrating 
series of communications before interrup- 
tion of their mail ceased. Some were told 
that there would be an investigation be- 
fore there could be any clearance. A re- 
tired Coast Guard officer in New England 
had developed a unique avocation: study- 
ing various navigation problems confront- 
ing the Russian Navy, using all sorts of 
current Russian magazines (even a fashion 
journal) to get his data. Learning that 
some people were allowed to receive such 
mail, he asked for the same privilege. The 
request was denied. He was told by his local 
postmaster that he was deemed unqualified 
to receive the propaganda he wanted. A 
midwestern technical library of long stand- 
ing, had to receive special clearance, ap- 
parently because postal officials were un- 
familiar with its operations and standing. 
Ironically, when Customs did try to facilitate 
the entry of some bona fide subscriptions 
to various Communist journals by request- 
ing commercial importers (who acted as 
agents for subscriptions) to furnish lists of 
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persons and institutions from whom they 
had received orders, these importers re- 
fused to divulge the information. 

There is not sufficient space here—nor is 
there really need—to relate other painful 
incidents which marked the evolution of 
this policy of granting exemptions. What is 
important is the lesson: when Government 
officials, simply in the exercise of an un- 
regulated discretion, tried to pick and 
choose among Americans as to who might 
and who might not receive Communist 
tinged publications, there was chaos. 

The enforcement officials perceived this. 
Gradually it was r that anyone 
who ordered Russian materials ought to get 
them. The only thing the Government need 
worry about was the importer who acted as 
a mass disseminator himself. Ironically, 
loopholes in the Registration Act sometimes 
seemed to enable such individuals to escape 
its registration requirements. 

The policy of permitting entry of solicited 
materials was fixed by the end of 1955 but 
not generally known. Some persons still 
experienced inordinate delays and even oc- 
casional losses. Criticism—much of it based 
on misunderstanding—continued. The De- 
partment of Justice finally promulgated its 
rule 6 in December 1956, which codified the 
informal policy already established by cus- 
toms and postal officials. This rule declared, 
by implication, that the Government was 
permitting transmittal of propaganda to per- 
sons who have ordered * * * or otherwise 
solicited such material. In practice it ap- 
pears that anyone (other than a domestic 
disseminator) is entitled to receive foreign 
Communist propaganda if he requests it— 
even if the material was not ordered in 
advance. 

Notwithstanding the literal terms of rule 
6, the Government still occasionally exer- 
cises outright censorship controls against 
at least some addressees—persons who are 
not registered (nor, necessarily, required to 
register) under the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act, but who import propaganda ma- 
terial in bulk for general distribution to the 
public at large. For example, a San Fran- 
cisco bookseller who has imported books 
and tracts of all sorts and sometimes in sub- 
stantial quantity (e.g., 100 copies of one pub- 
lication) reported repeated interference from 
postal and customs authorities, and this dif- 
ficulty has continued into 1958. The pro- 
longed detention (and in some instances 
destruction) of this importer’s materials has 
probably been based on the Government’s 
belief that he is a domestic distributor; and 
because he is he falls outside the purview 
of exemptions permitted under rule 6. 

A Chicago importer who maintains a peace 
library and sells or distributes peace litera- 
ture of all sorts—including propaganda tracts 
put out by Communist-controlled agencies 
reports continued losses; recently postal au- 
thorities have told him that he will not be 
permitted to receive large quantities of prop- 
aganda materials because rule 6 prohibits 
admittance of materials, whether solicited 
or not, if they are sent here in quantity for 
broad domestic distribution. Other persons 
or organizations have reported similar diffi- 
culties. The precise line which is to be drawn 
here—the line delimiting controls imposed 
upon suspected domestic disseminators—has 
not been articulated publicly. Libraries are 
apparently free to import what they want, 
even though the material is thereafter made 
freely available to the public at large. In- 
dividuals are apparently free to import a 
few copies of a tract, have it copied and re- 
distribute it on a broad basis. Registered 
agents are entitled, presumably as a matter 
of law and not just administrative discre- 
tion, to receive all material, even when 
quantities of a single item are sent; and it 
is, admittedly, most difficult to police their 
domestic distribution to assure their compli- 
ance with the labeling requirements of the 
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act. Notwithstanding these loopholes, the 
Government still appears to assert the right 
to control the volume of propaganda received 
by potential domestic disseminators who are 
not registered nor required to do so. 

Apart from the more or less ad hoc con- 
trols exercised against these suspected do- 
mestic disseminators, mail is supposed to go 
to all who really want it. But there is still 
one, big, practical qualification—a proce- 
dural matter which affects the substance of 
rule 6’s exemption in favor of solicited mail. 
Notices are not regularly sent as a matter of 
course to every individual addressee whose 
mail is stopped. That is impossible, say the 
administrators—pleading administrative im- 
possibility and expense. Hence if a person 
wants mail, other than first-class mail, from 
Soviet bloc countries, he must take it upon 
himself to request our Post Office for de- 
livery; for, absent any information about 
the addressee, the enforcement officials may 
be unable to tell whether a suspect item is 
solicited. They may send him a notice with 
a postcard asking if he wants this particular 
propaganda publication. If they send no 
notice and conclude the material is unso- 
licited propaganda, the addressee will never 
see the publication. 


SOURCE OF THE MAILING 


While criteria exempting solicited mate- 
rials emerged only after many (and often 
painful) case incidents, criteria exempting 
non-Iron Curtain materials were developed 
more sharply, late in 1955, largely as the re- 
sult of one case incident—the Post Office’s 
dealings with the American Friends’ Service 
Committee. 

In furtherance of some of its many, varied 
activities the Friends’ Service Committee 
imported, from time to time, political pam- 
phlets on various subjects from various 
sources in England. Among the publica- 
tions ordered in 1955 were 500 copies of a 
leaflet called “Guatemala: The Fate of a 
Small Country.” This work—which con- 
demned U.S. involvement in the Guatemalan 
revolution—had been published by the 
Movement for Colonial Freedom, a British 
organization which counted approximately 
60 members of Parliament among its num- 
ber; and one was author of the pamphlet. 

In the spring of 1955 the committee asked 
the movement why the Guatemala pamphlet 
had never arrived in the United States. The 
response from England: the pamphlets were 
mailed long ago; we are asking our post of- 
fice to investigate; if an explanation is not 
forth: within a week, we will arrange 
for the question to be raised in Parliament. 

The British postal officials did report; the 
pamphlets had been seized by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Upon further inquiry to Wash- 
ington, the committee learned that foreign 
propaganda mailed from abroad was subject 
to seizure here; that the Guatemala pam- 
phlet was in this class because (in the words 
of the post office) it stated that “there is no 
Communist threat there (in Guatemala), 
and that what took place was solely to bene- 
fit American big business.” The committee 
also learned that a number of other English 
pamphlets which had been sent (some unso- 
licited) to its Boston office were under 
detention. 

A series of inconclusive negotiations with 
postal officials followed. The committee was 
on the verge of suing the Government—an 
unusual step for this group—when the postal 
solicitor suggested another conference; in- 
deed, he took the novel step of coming to 
Philadelphia to facilitate the meeting. With 
characteristic candor the postal solicitor ad- 
mitted that a lawsuit might play havoc with 
the Government’s program which, he de- 
clared, should be aimed at unsolicited vast 
volumes of Red propaganda from the Soviet 
bloc, and not at propaganda from other for- 
eign sources. Furthermore, the Geneva con- 
ference was now pending; United States and 
Russian officials were soon to bargain over 
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relaxing controls upon the channels of com- 
munication between the two countries. The 
U.S. position, he suggested, would be em- 
barrassed if a lawsuit challenging its power 
to control Russian propaganda were to be- 
come a matter of public record now. The 
solicitor promised to release the pamphlets 
if the suit were dropped. But the committee 
insisted he do more. It was not enough to 
give special privileges to one group. The 
same privileges should be accorded to all 
Americans similarly situated. Furthermore, 
some procedures should exist to supply notice 
and opportunity to be heard to those whose 
mail was stopped. 

The upshot of the conference was this: the 
committee called off its lawyers; the Post 
Office released all impounded materials, and 
promised, through its Solicitor, to revise the 
procedures for dealing with mail from non- 
Soviet bloc countries. Henceforth, there 
would be no detention of such mail unless 
the addressee was furnished with notice and 
an opportunity to claim the material de- 
tained. The Solicitor went on to assure the 
committee that the Government’s design was 
simply to exclude Communist propaganda 
sent here in quantities from Communist- 
controlled agencies. Since few of these were, 
presumably, located outside the Iron Curtain, 
the occasion for screening any mail from 
any non-Communist country would be slight. 
The understanding was, in effect, reduced 
to writing through a series of letters. The 
Solicitor even submitted a copy of the form 
of notice which he proposed to use in Cases 
where non-Iron Curtain propaganda was im- 
pounded. 

Thus, as a result of all this bargaining, the 
Post Office renounced powers which, in 
theory, it enjoyed under the terms of the 
Attorney General’s ruling; the substantive 
scope of U.S. censorship was reduced—de- 
limited, virtually, to Iron Curtain mailings; 
procedural reforms were instituted to apply 
in the cases of non-Iron Curtain mailings. 


‘THE CHARACTER OF THE MATERIAL 


Publications emanating from the Commu- 
nist world have varied greatly as to style, 
content, and level of intellectual appeal. 
Typical examples of propaganda include: 
People’s China, a well written, slick paper, 
English language, Peiping-published fort- 
nightly with articles and pictures portray- 
ing lavish social progress in Communist 
China and the idealism of her leaders; New 
Times, a weekly published in Moscow, in 
various languages including English, ex- 
pounding the Communist position on issues 
of the day, linking the interests of the Com- 
munist bloc with the world’s new, neutral 
countries; Soviet Woman, blending politics 
with fashion, news, sob stories, dress pat- 
terns, and biographical homilies; Women of 
the Whole World, a similar English language 
monthly (published in the Soviet sector of 
Berlin) with perhaps more emphasis on the 
international questions of the day; World 
Youth, a Hungarian monthly, and World 
Student News, a Czechoslovakian monthly, 
directed at students everywhere with news 
of international conferences, ecstatic descrip- 
tions of the life of youth in various Commu- 
nist and neutral countries and invitations to 
enlist in various peace crusades; and News, 
an English language Soviet monthly, sound- 
ing the tocsin for international exchange 
and damning U.S. opposition to such pro- 
posals. 


Some tracts, such as Lenin’s Boyhood and 
Adolescence (a primer on the noble Lenin) 
and the laboriously titled “The Just Father- 
land Liberation War of the Korean People 
for Freedom and Independence,” seem to bog 
down under the weight of their own words. 
Others have been sharp and hard-hitting, 
with clever cartoons or plausibly distorted 
conclusions drawn from reasonably accurate 
facts: thus USA in Wort und Bild, a German 
language publication, used, inter alla, a col- 
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lection of American comic book covers and 
pictures and an article on juvenile delin- 
quency reprinted from the New York Dally 
Mirror to launch its attacks on American 
life. 

In lesser numbers there have been tracts 
purporting to document U.S. war atrocities 
in Korea—often replete with pictures, some- 
times written in English, sometimes in for- 
eign languages. 

From time to time customs officials have 
also stopped vast quantities of so-called 
“back to the homeland” mailings—first class 
letters sent to persons of foreign ancestry, 
particularly in areas around New York, 
Philadelphia, and Detroit. While, individ- 
ually, each seemed to be a personal com- 
munication from someone in Russia, Poland, 
or East Germany to someone in the United 
States, it was perceived that these letters 
fell into a definable category. External ap- 
pearances were enough to arouse suspicion: 
the handwriting and stationery were similar; 
the letters arrived in quantity. Once opened 
(after the addressee consented to inspection) 
the content of the communications also 
proved similar; the writer, allegedly a friend 
or kin of the addressee, urged defection— 
often physical return to the “homeland,” 
sometimes a donation of money. Some- 
times (so customs officials state) this plea 
was coupled with veiled threats to members 
of the addressee's family still living abroad. 

Many of these letters, along with the other 
propaganda described above, and indeed al- 
most any publication from Russia, were 
seized or detained during the early years of 
the program. For all mail from the Iron 
Curtain was closely screened; and while at- 
tempts were made to make discriminations, 
to release materials deemed devoid of propa- 
ganda, gross mistakes obviously occurred. 
Thus, as has already been indicated, not only 
more patent propaganda, but books and 
journals of every sort—some utterly lacking 
in any possible propaganda overtones—were 
seized and destroyed: texts on law, literature 
and science, editions of Russian classics and 
so on. 

These obvious abuses probably occurred 
because there were, during thic period (1951— 
55), inadequate procedures for reviewing and 
supervising activities of overzealous men in 
the field, an inadequate staff of translators 
and knowledgeable readers, a tremendous 
backlog of publications placed under deten- 
tion and a hazy conception of the objectives 
of the program. Moreover, the problem of 
what kind of propaganda to seize was aggra- 
vated when customs and postal officials began 
screening, sporadically, publications sent 
from non-Iron Curtain countries; this activ- 
ity produced more abuses. 

Eventually some rulings of postal or custom 
Officials, such as the banning of Avro Man- 
hattan’s “Catholic Imperialism and World 
Power,” the detention of the London Econo- 
mist and the seizure of the American Friends 
Service Committee’s pamphlets caused con- 
siderable public criticlsm and embarrass- 
ment. In these and several other cases, the 
Solicitor of the Post Office was obliged to 
apologize for the mistakes of “underlings” 
or himself confess error—which he would do 
with admirable candor. These incidents oc- 
curred during the latter quarter of 1955, and 
the notoriety seems to have spurred postal 
and customs officials directly responsible for 
the program to reappralse their objectives 
and procedures. 

As we have seen, policies were effected to 
permit release of publications to persons who 
requested delivery, and shortly thereafter 
attempts to screen non-Iron Curtain mail- 
ings were largely abandoned. Similarly, ef- 
forts were made to narrow the range of cen- 
sorship of publications coming from Iron 
Curtain countries, to contract the standard 
defining nonmailable propaganda. 

Gradually, there was a relaxation of bans 
once put upon a number of Soviet-published 
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books. Thus, historical and scientific texts, 
works of literature and art, and other mate- 
rials which once were seized or detained reg- 
ularly, came to be released without inquiry 
as to whether they were solicited—simply on 
the theory that their propaganda content 
was not noxious enough to warrant their ex- 
clusion, Generalizations are difficult and 
risky, but it would appear that most of the 
propaganda seized today consists of contem- 
porary, mass-produced materials designed 
for mass distribution here to promote some 
current Communist claim. 

Administration of all these various re- 
forms and criteria for exemption were facili- 
tated by the development of more centralized 
operating procedures. All mail originating 
from behind the Iron Curtain was sent, di- 
rectly upon arrival, to one of three “segrega- 
tion centers” which were established in New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco. There 
teams of translators and inspectors, oper- 
ating under the guidance of the deputy col- 
lector of customs of New York, screened the 
material. Suspect matter was referred to the 
deputy collector either by physical shipment 
or by a résumé of the contents. His deci- 
sions were reviewed, more and more only as a 
matter of form, by the postal lawyers. 
Through the close supervision of this ofi- 
cial, many defects in operating procedures 
causing delay as well as mistakes in decision- 
making have been corrected. 

Thus, the pattern of seizures has con- 
tracted considerably and the exclusionary 
program appears to be limited to more patent 
forms of Communist propaganda, mailed in 
quantity from behind the Iron Curtain or 
from Communist controlled agencies in the 
non-Communist world and sent unsolicited 
to people in this country or sent in volume 
to suspected disseminators in this country 
who are not registered here as foreign agents. 

The impact of this program today in terms 
of interference with the activities of most 
people who seek access to publications from 
the Communist ruled world is probably 
slight. But there are still irritating delays 
and occasional unexplained losses. And there 
is deliberate interference with some im- 
porters who do not and perhaps need not 
(under the statute) register as foreign 
agents, but who do receive quantities of 
publications from abroad. And, of course, 
so long as notice of seizures is not given to 
every addressee, it is probable that many 
Americans can never know for sure whether 
publications addressed to them are being 
seized by the Government and committed 
to oblivion with or without their approval. 


PROBLEMS OF LEGALITY 


Thus far the administrators of this pro- 
have escaped a direct challenge of the 
legality of the operation. In the beginning, 
potential litigants whose materials were 
seized and not released even upon request 
were either too uninformed or otherwise un- 
willing to assert their rights. More recently 
materials have been released to any individ- 
ual complaining of interfersnce; thus, once 
a complaint is made, the injury is usually 
rectified, and the complainant seldom suf- 
fers further injury apart, perhaps, from de- 
lay. And, since postal-customs enforcement 
Officials will now permit delivery automati- 
cally wherever they have reason +o believe the 
propaganda is desired—except in the rare 
case where the recipient is a mass dissemi- 
nator—it may be hard to find a plaintiff with 
standing to test the legality of the confisca- 
tion program. 

Yet the Attorney General’s ruling of 1940, 
the basic legal authorization for the opera- 
tion, does rest on weak 1 Recall 
the reasoning of that opinion: (1) it is a 
crime for a domestic foreign agent not to 
register; (2) the mailing of foreign propa- 
ganda by an unregistered agent is therefore 
a crime under the Espionage Act (knowing 
control of papers in aid of a foreign govern- 
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ment used in violation of any penal statute), 
and (3) under the Espionage Act, papers 
used in violation of that statute are non- 
mailable; (4) the act of a “foreign” foreign 
agent in mailing or otherwise sending prop- 
aganda from abroad to recipients within 
the United States is equally a violation of 
these various statutes because use of the U.S. 
mails equals physical presence and activity 
as an unregistered agent, here, and there- 
fore (5) propaganda mailed by “foreign” 
foreign agents is nonmailable and can be 
destroyed. 

That this reasoning found little support 
in the history, theory or express terms of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act (FARA) as 
it stood in 1940 has already been discussed. 
And the case for the program was further 
weakened perhaps unintentionally when, in 
1942, Congress amended the FARA. The leg- 
islative history of these amendments re- 
flects, apparently, only one passing refer- 
ence to the Attorney General's ruling in a 
committee hearing. So it is difficult to as- 
sert that Congress actually was aware of the 
problem of “foreign” foreign disseminators, 
let alone that it ratified the ruling calling for 
the exclusion of their propaganda. 

In terms, the act, as amended, provided 
and it now provides: 

“Every person within the United States 
who is an agent of a foreign principal and 
required to register under the provisions of 
this (act) and who transmits * * * in the 
U.S. mails * any political propa- 
ganda (a term which is defined else- 
where)” must file copies of that propaganda 
with the Library of Congress and the Attor- 
ney General and must also label it in ac- 
cordance with detailed requirements. 

Since these provisions apply to persons 
within the United States, the Department of 
Justice has, presumably, been unable to rely 
upon them. So, in effect, it apparently has 
ignored the amendments and simply re- 
iterated the Attorney General’s ruling—and 
this notwithstanding the fact that the act 
now contains express provisions dealing with 
the mailing of propaganda by agents, that 
these provisions promote the disclosure ob- 
jectives of the original act with no sugges- 
tion that censorship was intended as an ad- 
ditional sanction. 

To be true in logic to its premises, the De- 
partment of Justice is obliged to say that 
unregistered foreign agents outside the 
United States may send no propaganda, la- 
beled or not, into the United States. But 
that conclusion is unacceptable precisely be- 
cause it is unrealistic; the law cannot be 
pushed that far; Government spokesmen ad- 
mit there should be no objection to propa- 
ganda sent by foreign, foreign agents if it 
fits the various administrative exemptions 
which have been created, and these exemp- 
tions are justified on the ground that they 
are consistent with the basic labeling-dis- 
closure objectives of the act. But the fact 
remains that these exemptions are inconsist- 
ent with the premises of Attorney General 
Jackson’s opinion. 

The intent to authorize a censorship op- 
eration of this kind should hardly be inferred 
from ambiguous statutory authority and 
negligible evidence of congressional purpose. 
Contrast, for example, the Tariff Act: here 
Congress has expressly excluded materials 
advocating treason or insurrection and the 
like; procedures for seizing these materials, 
for supplying notice and an opportunity for 
de novo court consideration of their contra- 
band content are spelled out in the statute. 
The Tariff Act is thus aimed at a species of 
subversive materials originating abroad, and 
it was only passed after long, arduous de- 
bate. But Congress has never debated the 
merits of excluding virtually all foreign prop- 
aganda or the necessity for having a law 
which would make the Tariff Act, for the 
most part, unnecessary. Surely, then, it 
stretches imagination to suggest that Con- 
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gress passed the FARA with ancient ambigu- 
ous provisions of the Espionage Act in mind 
or to suggest that Congress anticipated At- 
torney General Jackson’s legal gymnastics— 
to suggest that Congress chose such devious 
means to authorize a confiscation operation 
which might so significantly impinge on 
basic freedoms. 

Enforcement officials of the Postal, Treas- 
ury and Justice Departments have recognized 
their precarious legal position, Bills to con- 
firm the Attorney General’s 1940 ruling have 
been suggested. One was introduced and 
pressed by the Department of Justice in 1956. 
It passed the Senate without attention. But 
articulate spokesmen from various civil liber- 
ties-minded groups unleashed a score of 
criticisms in the hearings before the House 
Judiciary Committee. Perhaps the most ef- 
fective critic was the Assistant Librarian of 
Congress (speaking for the Librarian) who 
reviewed some of the unhappy history of the 
recent past and startled the committee with 
the assertion that if the bill were to pass, 
books from the Oxford press or articles criti- 
cal of our foreign policy in the London Econ- 
omist might, in theory, be subject to sum- 
mary seizure. The Post Office’s Solicitor then 
testified to this effect: he really had not 
studied this bill too carefully; the job of 
preparing it had been delegated to the Jus- 
tice Department; and he recommended that 
Congress drop the matter for the present— 
till more consideration was forthcoming from 
his Department. 

In the last session Congressman WALTER 
introduced a bill to amend the FARA similar 
to those previously introduced—a bill which 
again would simply codify the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s ruling. These provisions were inserted 
in the midst of omnibus legislation dealing 
with the Internal Security Act and related 
matters. In this posture these proposed 
amendments to the FARA might pass all too 
easily with all too little attention. If such 
legislation is introduced again—indeed 
whether or not such clarifying legislation is 
introduced—Congress should examine care- 
fully the necessity for authorizing the broad 
powers asserted today under the theory and 
terms of Attorney General Jackson’s ruling. 
For there are also constitutional grounds for 
doubting the legality of this extension of 
censorship or any statute which in effect 
would simply codify and permit the adminis- 
trative practices described above. These 
questions are considered next, but in the 
context of an analysis of the total problem 
of what Congress may do to meet the prob- 
lem of foreign Communist propaganda in 
our mails. 


THE NEED FOR REVIEW OF THE PROPAGANDA 
PROBLEM 

There is a real need for careful review at 
both the executive and congressional level 
of the question of what controls, if any, 
should be imposed upon dissemination of 
these publications. 

Today’s extensive, censorial, exclusionary 
program is based solely on an Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion issued in 1940. The legal valid- 
ity of that ruling is clearly doubtful, and it 
is well to remember that the opinion was 
promulgated at a time of a worldwide, shoot- 
ing war and directed in large part against 
domestic propagandists who were receiving 
quantities of Nazi propaganda for further 
distribution here. Enforcement of the ruling 
was completely abandoned after World War 
II—apparently in recognition that the prin- 
cipal justification was based on wartime ne- 
cessity. Enforcement was only revived in 
time of war (the Korean conflict) and at a 
time when our fear of communism’s capacity 
to promote domestic subversion exerted 
strong influence on the activities of Govern- 
ment. The exclusionary program which 
evolved in the early 1950's seems in a large 
measure to have been the result of prodding 
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from particular congressional leaders—mem- 
bers of the Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee and, later, members of the House Un- 
American Affairs Committee—who urged or 
encouraged officials in the Justice, Treasury, 
and Post Office Departments to develop the 
operation. 

It would appear that the executive branch, 
while recognizing the dubious legality of the 
program, has never candidly reviewed its 
rationale in light of past experience and 
today’s needs. Congressional review for 
these purposes has hardly been adequate. 
True, the Internal Security and the House 
Un-American Affairs committees have ex- 
posed some of the dangers or alleged dan- 
gers which might result if no countermeas- 
ures against foreign Communist propaganda 
were undertaken. But objective, compre- 
hensive study from a broad perspective still 
seems needed—particularly in view of the 
lack of clear-cut authorization to the Post 
Office and the Bureau of Customs to do what 
they are doing. For it is poor precedent, in- 
deed, for Congress to permit censorship of 
the sort now employed without a plain legis- 
lative mandate. Rather, because of the com- 
plexity of the propaganda problem, exercise 
of legislative judgment instead of abdication 
to executive officialdom seems particularly 
appropriate. 

The fact is that the objectives of today’s 
exclusionary program are unclear. What 
policies are we now trying to enforce? What 
policies should we enforce? Postal and cus- 
toms Officials have often said that the pur- 
pose is to prevent widespread distribution of 
undesirable propaganda to the public at 
large. Some enforcement officials have 
openly voiced the opinion that it would be 
dangerous to permit delivery of this propa- 
ganda to the foreign born or other segments 
of the population because it would promote 
disloyalty or subversive conduct. Usually 
coupled with this argument, though it is 
essentially a quite different proposition, is 
the economic justification; the U.S. Fost Of- 
fice and our Treasury should not be obliged 
to bear the expense of delivering vast quan- 
tities of the unsolicited propaganda of our 
cold war enemy. 

On other occasions it has been said that 
the purpose of the program is simply en- 
forcement of a disclosure statute; if there 
were other ways to assure full disclosure 
of the source of foreign Communist propa- 
ganda materials in our mails (something 
more than a foreign postmark and publica- 
tion dateline indicative of origin within a 
Communist-controlled country), all mail 
could and should be delivered. It seems 
also to have been suggested that the ex- 
clusionary program is basically a foreign 
policy measure—a retaliatory weapon which 
our country is using in the cold war: the 
Communist bloc has expended great efforts 
to propagandize the world in an aggressive 
way, violative of traditional, peacetime re- 
lationships between sovereignties, and our 
exclusion of this propaganda is a justifiable 
countermeasure regardless of any domestic 
threat posed by the influx of the material. 
Yet on only a few occasions does it appear 
that the United States ever has protested 
against the attempt of the Communist 
countries to flood this country with propa- 
ganda. Indeed, in the contexts of other in- 
ternational problems our Government has 
taken a strong stand against censorship 
which would bar criticism of the govern- 
ment of one country by the people of an- 
other. Again, enforcement officials have 
sometimes justified the exclusionary pro- 
gram on the ground that this activity, along 
with other bans on international contacts, 
is mecessary if we are to be in a position 
to bargain with the Communist-bloc coun- 
tries over measures to be undertaken to 
ease their restrictions on the dissemination 
of American publications: we need the pro- 
gram as leverage to lift the Iron Curtain. 
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Whether these various objectives are con- 
sistent or not, the factual bases to support 
them have hardly yet been fully adduced. 
For example, if, as is most usually asserted, 
today’s exclusionary program is to be justified 
primarily on the ground that these controls 
are necessary to protect national security, 
then the assumed premise that the propa- 
ganda will have a harmful influence on many 
of its recipients should be examined care- 
fully. Notwithstanding information revealed 
by the inquiries of the Un-American Affairs 
and Internal Security Committee and fears 
voiced by some of their members, it would 
seem advisable to learn more facts than we 
now know about the nature, quality and po- 
tential psychological impact of the various 
publications condemned. If, as is also com- 
monly asserted, the program is to be justified 
in part because of the expense of delivering 
the propaganda, it may still be advisable to 
learn more about these costs: How much 
expense is involved here? How does it com- 
pare with the cost of managing a censorship 
operation designed to prevent delivery? 
Similar questions might well be raised with 
respect to factual assumptions underlying 
other assumed objectives—if, in fact, there 
are other objectives to be secured. 

Even if, after full review, it seems desir- 
able to do something to counteract attempts 
of Soviet propagandists to use our mails for 
wholesale, direct dissemination of their pub- 
lications, the question remains, What specific 
countermeasures should be taken? We turn 
now to the examination of some possible 
courses of action, examining these in the 
light of limitations which the Constitution 
may impose on Congress’ power to act at all. 


LEGISLATIVE ALTERNATIVES AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
LIMITATIONS ON CONGRESS’ POWER TO IMPOSE 
CONTROLS 


Review of the problem may persuade Con- 
gress that some sort of legislative controls 
are necessary. The most likely argument for 
legislation might be as follows: Propaganda 
is a major cold war weapon. The Soviet 
Union is said to have spent around $3 billion 
a year to persuade, intimidate, or otherwise 
win the war for men’s minds; according to 
the estimate of one customs official, Soviet- 
controlled disseminators sent nearly 7 mil- 
lion pieces into this country in 1956. This 
propaganda takes all sorts of forms, some 
ridiculous, others noxious; the germ warfare 
tracts; the “back to the homeland” letters 
which apparently have caused no little mis- 
ery among many recipients; foreign language 
tracts aimed, via specially worked up mailing 
lists, at the foreign born—these are some of 
the items which Government officials have 
most frequently cited in defense of their 
activities. With no controls, America must 
face, in theory, the prospect of an even 
more concentrated effort to use our mails. 
Ironically, U.S. taxpayers pay a good part of 
the cost of this propaganda dissemination, 
for, under the terms of the International 
Postal Convention and international usage, 
the United States exacts no postage for the 
domestic transmission of foreign mail; we 
are obligated to carry it unless the content so 
offends our domestic law that the material is 
subject to confiscation. Thus, inaction will 
produce a situation where the United States, 
while spending billions of dollars to counter- 
act communism, is subsidizing the dissemi- 
nation of our cold war enemy’s propaganda 
here. 

Assuming these considerations do persuade 
Congress to do something, the question re- 
mains: what specific countermeasures could 
be adopted? Initially, the range of choice 
seems wide—from an outright confiscation 
statute to one which provides for delivery of 
all mail, but with a stamp affixed to Iron Cur- 
tain propaganda which would simply indi- 
cate (over and above the foreign postmark) 
the geographical origins of the publications. 
However, there are constitutional limitations 
on the power of the Government to act in 
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this field; these limitations may well narrow 
the choice available. 

1. A confiscation statute: One legislative 
choice would be enactment of a statute 
which, after reciting the dangers noted 
above, unauthorized confiscation of all for- 
eign Communist propaganda—defining such 
contraband in terms similar to the existing 
FARA definition. (A statute with a censor- 
ship standard narrower than “Communist 
propaganda” would seem unnecessary since 
there already is one—the Tariff Act of 1930, 
which proscribes admittance of publications 
advocating treason or insurrection or forci- 
ble resistance to any law or threats to life.) 

Enactment of a statute calling for confis- 
cation of Communist propaganda would pose 
obvious policy problems; for example, pre- 
ceding discussion has already underscored 
the fact that thousands of Americans have 
professional need for propaganda publica- 
tions, and frequently the need is related to 
national self-interest. Thus, constitutional 
considerations apart, such a statute would 
seem undesirable without exemption provi- 
sions; and to the extent exemptions were 
made discretionary Congress would be invit- 
ing censorial discriminations. 

But passing these problems, an outright 
confiscation statute of the type described 
above, even if it contained provision for 
notice and hearing, would probably be un- 
constitutional. The argument for its valid- 
ity might proceed from two alternative 
propositions: 

1. The U.S. Government—via a combina- 
tion of its power to control foreign com- 
merce, conduct foreign relations (especially 
in time of cold war) and establish a 
system with other countries—should have 
plenary power to exclude this brand of for- 
eign propaganda. 

2. If the Government's power is not abso- 
lute, any balancing of interests would find 
the exclusion justifiable because of the po- 
tential adverse effect on American morale 
and upon the American fisc. 

These arguments, we think, should be 
rejected. What is here involved is propa- 
ganda—ideas and arguments, distorted and 
noxious though they may be. The first 
amendment, with its use of the phrase no 
law, is in terms a total limitation on gov- 
ernmental power to curb dissemination of 
political argument; at the very least it 
should impose some limitation upon govern- 
mental power, even where the speech be dis- 
seminated through the channels of foreign 
commerce by the post office in time of cold 
war. The Government, having established 
the channel of communication, cannot open 
and shut it at will. 

We put to one side the question whether 
nonresident aliens have any right under the 
U.S. Constitution to use the U.S. mails to 
circulate propaganda. The question is 
whether the American addressee is given a 
constitutional right to receive this material. 
True, most cases construing the first amend- 
ment deal with the right to create, publish 
and disseminate. But these rights are pro- 
tected, not for the sake of giving the dissi- 
dent the right to speak in an empty room, 
but to curb political controls on political 
discussion and on the development of the 
arts and knowledge generally. The right to 
obtain publications should be as important 
under the rationale of our first freedom as 
the right to create and publish them in the 
first place. And under this rationale there 
should be no room for discrimination be- 
tween ideas which are born abroad and those 
which find their origins in this country. 

If Americans do have a first amendment 
right to receive publications, then a statute 
authorizing confiscation of Communist 
propaganda should abridge that right. The 
danger from distribution could hardly meet 
the clear and present standard or any variant 
traditionally used to measure the legality of 
such restraints, particularly since a form of 
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prior restraint would be used here. What- 
ever definition Congress might assign to 
Communist propaganda, the criterla would, 
perforce, be imprecise—in all likelihood too 
broad to permit the censors to exercise ob- 
jective judgment as to whether material 
should be banned. On balance these re- 
strictions on the right to receive mail and 
have access to publications should outweigh 
dangers asserted in justification for the stat- 
ute, particularly since less drastic alterna- 
tives are available to accomplish the legisla- 
tive ends. 

2. Astatute providing for summary seizure 
of propaganda mailed from Communist con- 
trolled sources but for release of any pub- 
lications to persons who come forward and 
request delivery. We envision here a statute 
largely codifying present practice, e.g., a 
statute setting out legislative findings on the 
menace to security as well as the burden 
of expense to our Government if all propa- 
ganda were automatically carried and au- 
thorizing: (1) seizure of all Communist 
propaganda mailed from behind the Iron 
Curtain (and perhaps, too, if it be assumed 
the danger justifies it, all propaganda mailed 
by any foreign, Communist-controlled 
groups), but, (2) requiring the Post Office 
to deliver any mail subject to seizure if an 
addressee or potential addressee notifies the 
Department of his desire to receive the mate- 
rials or if postal officials otherwise conclude 
that the materials have been solicited. 

In defense of such a statute it might well 
be argued that there is no constitutionally 
protected right to receive unsolicited mail, 
that the right to receive mail and have access 
to publications means only a right to receive 
material which the addressee wants and re- 
quests and that this right would be ade- 
quately protected by the statute. 

But should there be such a distinction be- 
tween solicited and unsolicited materials? 
A great portion of all mail daily received— 
of all information daily imparted by mail— 
is probably unsought ab initio. The recipi- 
ent receives this information without re- 
questing it or knowing in advance that it 
is coming to him, but it would seem to be 
a part of his first amendment freedom to 
decide for himself what he wishes to do with 
it. Perhaps the addressee may have little 
“property interest” in this unsolicited mail. 
Perhaps he may have little desire for the 
publications after inspecting them. Yet, 
there i. an interest worthy of protection 
here, and that interest is the freedom of 
Americans to read what they choose to read, 
ard to enjoy the opportunity to exercise that 
choice. This freedom, too, would seem basic 
under the rationale of free speech, and it 
may receive scant protection if addressees 
are given no right to exercise a choice to re- 
ceive unsolicited mail. Surely it would be 
unthinkable for governmental officials to 
have the power to decide what pieces of un- 
solicited domestic advocacy Americans may 
receive; again there seems to be no persua- 
sive basis, on this point, to distinguish be- 
tween geographical sources of mail—domes- 
tic or foreign. 

Assuming there is a right to receive all 
mail, solicited or not, the question is 
whether, on balance, the statute described 
above violates it—whether, under the first 
and fifth amendments, the procedure for en- 
forcement of the statute must, at a mini- 
mum, make provisions for informing an ad- 
dressee of the existence of the propaganda 
publications and of his right to have them 
without question if he so requests. 

Administrators of today's program have 
said (up to now) that a requirement of per- 
sonal notice of that sort sent to every ad- 
dressee would make enforcement most diffi- 
cult: with millions of items to process, the 
manpower requirements and expense would 
be exorbitant. The situation, they observe, 
is to be distinguished from enforcement of 
other nonmallability statutes, eg., those 
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providing for seizure of “obscene” mail (the 
second largest area of postal censorship to- 
day), because the volume of this contra- 
band is insignificant compared to the volume 
of propaganda. If true, these administrative 
claims should certainly be a factor to be 
weighed in deciding the statute's validity. 
Important, too, might be the extent to 
which alternative precautions were employed 
to supply a general notice of the terms of the 
law, e.g., by general publications in post 
offices and other places giving a clear expla- 
nation of procedures available to request de- 
livery of mail. 

To be weighed against these claims are the 
risks to freedom. In the first place, unless 
enforcement officials supply notice, how can 
they, themselves, know for sure whether ma- 
terial addressed to an individual is solicited 
and urgently needed? How can their as- 
sumption that material is propaganda be 
adequately tested? By resort to summary 
procedures they simply presume to make 
those decisions, No doubt, in practice, their 
assumption that the material is propaganda 
and is undesired and may therefore be seized 
has been true in most instances. But ex- 
perience with the enforcement of the pro- 
gram has also shown that when notices have 
been sent, the addressees receiving such no- 
tices have frequently demanded that there 
be no interference whatsoever with the de- 
livery of any propaganda addressed to them 
at any time. (Recall Mr. Sokolsky’s eloquent 
protest.) 

In the second place the absence of personal 
notice procedures puts a burden on every 
American who wants to be sure of receiving 
mail addressed to him from anywhere behind 
the Iron Curtain; he must come forward 
and identify himself to some appropriate 
postal or customs official and have his name 
put on some list. This burden, viewed real- 
istically, is in itself a deterrent to enjoy- 
ment of what we assume should be a con- 
stitutionally protected right. Apart from 
that, the person who does undertake the 
burden of notifying the Post Office can never 
be sure, absent notice of confiscation, that 
every item sent to him will be delivered; 
costly delays may occur; mistakes causing 
total loss of a publication desired can hap- 
pen, and, since the Government can seize 
summarily, these delays or mistakes may 
easily go undetected. These considerations 
militate against the constitutionality of the 
statute described above and against the 
validity of today’s program as codified in 
rule 6, 

3. A statute which provides for seizure of 
“propaganda” but release to those who re- 
quest release and which further provides for 
personal notice to all addressees prior to con- 
fiscation of propaganda. This statute would 
codify present practice but add the addi- 
tional (and highly significant) requirement 
that no propaganda could be seized unless 
the addressee, after personal notification, 
waived his right to delivery. It may be 
urged, of course, that such a statute is eco- 
nomically and administratively unfeasible. 
But if feasible, would it be constitutional? 

One serious charge which might certainly 
be leveled at the statute is that arguably it 
thrusts an unreasonable onus on many citi- 
zens who might otherwise choose to request 
delivery of propaganda; the fear of stigma 
(especially if the addressee has no scholarly, 
journalistic, or similar interest in receipt of 
the material) might well deter many per- 
sons from exercising the right to receive this 
mail—a right which we believe must be 
granted, not simply as a matter of statutory 
dispensation, but as a matter of consti- 
tional necessity. An invitation to identify 
oneself as a reader of Communist propaganda 
might well be regarded by many people as 
an invitation virtually to incriminate them- 
selves. To the extent that this is true, 
Congress would thereby be creating a bar- 
rier to the free flow of information. Wheth- 
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er, on balance, the barrier would be regarded 
as sO unreasonable that the Constitution 
would condemn it is much more doubtful. 

4. A statute designed to make the prop- 
aganda pay its own way. This statute would 
provide for the automatic delivery of prop- 
aganda once the recipient paid a postage-due 
type exaction for its carriage within the 
United States. Here the principal (but not 
sole) justification for the statute is the 
economic argument—the U.S. taxpayer 
should not be required to pay the cost 
of delivering Communist propaganda in the 
midst of our present cold war situation. The 
legality of this statute under the Postal Con- 
vention may be dubious. Its constitution- 
ality might also be doubtful. Clearly the 
exaction would have to be small or else the 
case becomes similar to the problem of the 
confiscation statute. But even if the 
exaction were small the question remains 
whether the courts would yield any exception 
to the principle that neither Congress nor 
administrators operating under broad, dis- 
cretionary standards, can be allowed to 
single out unpopular categories of publica- 
tions and levy even a small tax against their 
distribution. Perhaps, on balance, such an 
exception might be allowed, considering (1) 
the foreign source of the mail; (2) the cir- 
cumstances of the cold war; (3) the economic 
burden of carrying tons of enemy prop- 
aganda. But the imposition of this tax on 
the distribution of “speech” together with 
the resultant burden on the addressee who 
desires to exercise his rights, could be a 
dangerous precedent. In any event, the cost 
and difficulties of administering such a 
statute might well make it self-defeating. 

5. A disclosure statute providing for auto- 
matic labeling and delivery of all mail. This 
statute would simply authorize officials to 
stamp publications mailed here from behind 
the Iron Curtain and believed to contain 
propaganda. The stamp would simply indi- 
cate the origin of the item; possibly it might 
go further and indicate that the materials 
were believed to contain propaganda. 

If the sole purpose of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act, the statutory basis for to- 
day's program, is disclosure, and if, as Gov- 
ernment officials sometimes assert, disclosure 
is in fact the objective of the present pro- 
gram, then such a statute might well be all 
that is necessary. At least for an experi- 
mental period, such a statute might be at- 
tempted as an alternative to any type of 
greater censorship. 

If a label of the sort described above is 
not enough to alert Americans and make 
them wary of the yalidity of messages in the 
publication, then the fabric of our democ- 
racy is far weaker than we think it is. A free 
and self-reliant people should be capable of 
the discernment needed to withstand dangers 
latent in the blasts or blandishments of So- 
viet manipulated propagandists. The risks 
and economic burdens resulting from having 
no restrictions other than an indication of 
the origin of the publication may be the cost 
of freedom; these costs may well be worth- 
while if the gain is preventing a dangerous 
censorship precedent. 


Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I send to 
the desk and ask to have printed other 
amendments to the postal rate bill, in- 
tending to deal more justly with the 
salaries of legislative employees and of 
committee employees of Senate commit- 
tees than in my opinion the subject is 
dealt with in the bill which we will take 
up tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MetcaLr in the chair). The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table. 

Mr. CLARK also submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him to 
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the bill (H.R. 7927) to adjust postal 
rates, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


APPLICATION OF SPECIAL CON- 
STRUCTIVE SALE PRICE RULE FOR 
PURPOSES OF CERTAIN MANU- 
FACTURERS EXCISE TAXES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 8952) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the conditions under which 
the special constructive sale price rule 
is to apply for purposes of certain manu- 
facturers excise taxes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF HOME OWNERS’ 
LOAN ACT OF 1933 AND FEDERAL 
HOME LOAN BANK ACT—RECOM- 
MITTAL OF BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rogertson], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H.R. 
13044) to amend the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, be recommitted to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
for further consideration. I understand 
that the request has been cleared with 
the minority. 

Mr. KEATING. I understand it has 
been cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON WEST PALM BEACH CANAL, 
FLA. (S. DOC. NO. 146) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], I present a letter from 
the Secretary of the Army, transmitting 
a report dated June 19, 1962, from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, together with accompanying pa- 
pers and illustrations, on a review of the 
report on West Palm Beach Canal, Fla., 
requested by a resolution of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, U.S, Senate, adopt- 
ed August 17, 1954. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed as a 
Senate document, with illustrations, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON H.R. 13044, 
TO AMEND THE HOME OWNERS’ 
LOAN ACT OF 1933 AND THE FED- 
ERAL HOME LOAN BANK ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson]1, I have been asked to read 
the following statement: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROBERTSON 
As chairman of the Committee on Bank- 


ing and Currency, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
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for Thursday, September 27, 1962, at 10 a.m., 
in room 5302, New Senate Office Building, 
on H.R. 13044, to amend the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act with respect to investment by 
Federal savings and loan associations in 
multifamily housing. 

All persons who wish to appear and testi- 
fy on this resolution are requested to no- 
tify Mr. Matthew Hale, chief of staff, Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, room 
5300, New Senate Office Building, telephone 
Capitol 4-3121, extension 3921. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN (for Mr. COTTON) : 
Review of the latest edition of poetry by 
Avis Turner French, of Antrim, N. H., writ- 
ten by Teenus Cheney and published in the 
August 21, 1962, edition of the Salisbury (N. 
C.) Post, 


A STUDY OF COMMUNISM 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I should 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an extraordinary new book en- 
titled “A Study of Communism,” by 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the distinguished 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. This book will be released 
on October 1 by its publishers, Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston. 

It was my privilege to read an ad- 
vance copy of this book, and I want to 
recommend it most highly to my col- 
leagues. It is one of the finest books on 
the subject ever written, brilliantly in- 
cisive, thoroughly scholarly, completely 
honest and frank. We are deeply in- 
debted to this great American for con- 
tributing this information for the guid- 
ance of his fellow citizens. 

Most of you will remember Mr. 
Hoover's first book on communism— 
“Masters of Deceit.” That book is a 
masterly analysis of the machinations 
of the Communist Party in this country, 
telling how the Communists intend to 
destroy our American form of govern- 
ment. Here are clear explanations of 
Communist strategy and tactics, how 
the party is organized, what is meant 
by infiltration, agitation, and front 
groups. I am pleased to say that thou- 
sands of schools in the United States are 
currently using “Masters of Deceit” as 
a textbook, knowing they have an au- 
thoritative guide for understanding this 
dangerous enemy of our country. 

Now, in “A Study of Communism” 
additional vital information is made 
available by Mr. Hoover. This new book 
is an examination of the origin of com- 
munism; how it spread from the minds 
of Marx and Engels into organizational 
form; how the Communist Party was 
formed; and how, step by step, com- 
munism gained control not only in So- 
viet Russia but in other countries. In 
clear and understandable terms, Mr. 
Hoover shows the background, current 
operations, and future plans of interna- 
tional communism. 

Of special interest is the section en- 
titled “A Digest of Differences.” Here, 
in tabular form, are listed the differ- 
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ences between communism and freedom, 
between this atheistic conspiracy and 
our free way of life. As I read these 
points, I could see the naked brutality 
of communism and how, through propa- 
ganda, the Communists are trying to 
make slavery sound like freedom. Any- 
one who will take the time to read this 
book will become a better citizen. 

This is Mr. Hoover’s purpose in writing 
the new book—to make each of us, young 
and adult, better citizens by being better 
Americans. The way to defeat commu- 
nism, as Mr. Hoover says, is through edu- 
cation — through knowledge — through 
the truth. There is no alternative. 
That is our responsibility. 

In this mid-20th century America is 
privileged to have among its native sons 
@ man whose career has been a personi- 
fication of the ideals which have made 
our Nation great. In J. Edgar Hoover we 
have such an intensity of love for free- 
dom, for the dignity of man, that he is 
impelled to put his knowledge to work 
for his fellow Americans. I know of no 
American who has a more thorough and 
intimate knowledge of communism. 
Ever since the days of World War I, 
when Mr. Hoover was a Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States, he has been carefully studying 
and analyzing this menace. He knows 
its theory and practice, its claims and 
misconceptions, its fallacies and weak- 
nesses. His knowledge is distilled from 
truth, a devotion to the facts, and a 
profound respect for the law. Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s way is one of education, of sane 
and rational analysis of the facts. He 
does not believe in vigilantism, extra- 
legal activities, or wild character assas- 
sinations. The work of the FBI in pro- 
tecting our liberties is a monument of 
modern-day America—an accomplish- 
ment which enables every man, woman, 
and child to sleep more peacefully to- 
night because there is an FBI. 

I recommend that each of my col- 
leagues, and Americans everywhere, read 
“A Study of Communism.” It is inter- 
esting, informative, inspirational. “A 
Study of Communism” tells citizens what 
they can do as individuals to fight com- 
munism. This is the information we so 
desperately need today. 

This is why I call this book a modern 
masterpiece—simply because it is a man- 
ual of survival for America—a manual 
which this Nation simply cannot afford 
to neglect. 


COMMUNIST GOVERNMENT OF 
CHINA—A BEEHIVE WITHOUT 
HONEY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, because 
of the remarkable light it throws on the 
situation in China, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Beehive Without 
Honey,” written by Leon A. Dale, chair- 
man of the Department of Industrial 
Relations at the University of Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Dr. Dale’s essential argument is that 
the Chinese food crisis presents the West 
with “an unparalleled opportunity to use 
food as a powerful lever to force the Red 
Chinese dictatorship out of Laos and 
Vietnam and back into its own borders.” 
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I hope that all of my colleagues will 
find time to read Dr. Dale’s article, be- 
cause this is a matter that will demand 
our most earnest attention in the months 
to come. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEEHIVE WITHOUT HONEY 
(By Leon A. Dale) 

Recently, the “amous writer, Pearl Buck, 
wrote a letter to the editor of the New York 
Times in which she said among other things: 

“The Communist Government of China, I 
am told, has approached our Government 
through at least two international sources 
for a purchase of wheat to an amount of $400 
million. * * We should sell food to China, 
with the conditions, first, that food is not to 
be resold to other countries, and second that 
the Chinese people know the food comes from 
the American people, who wish them no 
harm” (New York Times, March 11, 1962.) 

The problem, of course, is not that the 
American people wish harm to anyone but 
that the Government of Red China has re- 
peatedly stated, and continues to state that 
the United States of America is bent on the 
destruction of the so-called People’s Repub- 
lic of China. I would welcome a letter to 
the editor of one of the main newspapers of 
China by one of Pearl Buck’s Chinese coun- 
terparts saying that indeed there is no ill 
will between the Chinese people and the 
people of America. 

The Pearl Buck letter completely ignores 
that in the hands of the Communists food 
is an instrument of war as well as a part of 
the overall strategy against the West. 

Also the implication that the Chinese 
leadership is moved by welfare considerations 
is not in keeping with the realities of the 
situation. One rarely hears the suggestion 
that if Red China really wanted more food, 
it could divert its colossal manpower to grow- 
ing more of it. If Red China does not choose 
to do this in order to increase her industriali- 
zation and military expenditure, is the 
United States to help her? Are we in effect 
to underwrite the cost of building Red 
China’s nuclear weapons? 

The Bridgeport Post of March 16, 1962, 
included a dispatch from Washington en- 
titled “Firm Would Sell Grain to Reds” say- 
ing in part: 

“Government officials say a west coast ex- 
port company has applied for permission to 
ship 10.5 million tons of wheat and barley 
to Communist China and North Korea. The 
permit applications of the International 
Trading Corp., of Seattle, Wash., are under 
study at the Commerce Department, the 
Officials said yesterday. Officials of the firm 
declined comment.” 

The problem is that the Western nations 
have always subsidized communism and res- 
cued it from starvation. This was true in 
the 1920’s when the United States sent food 
to Soviet Russia when the revolution was 
collapsing from hunger. It is true today 
with a number of countries in the West 
sending food to China. Some Communist 
countries in Europe, including Poland and 
Yugoslavia, are receiving U.S. surplus food 
shipments, as well as aid from private U.S. 
relief agencies. 

However, an idea that exporting grain to 
China would provide permanent or tempo- 
rary relief there is sheer nonsense. Such 
exports would simply lead to a strengthen- 
ing of the Communist regime at the expense 
of the Chinese peasantry. A starvation or 
near-starvation level must be part of the 
overall Chinese economic planning. Of 
course, with a system which has never 
worked in any Communist country and the 
traditional bungling of the Communist bu- 
reaucrats, not to mention the no less tradi- 
tional resistance of the peasants, even if only 
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a near-starvation level is planned, it is al- 
most inevitable that complete starvation be 
not far off. 

Only an army-backed dictatorship can en- 
force this intolerable situation. By and 
large, Red China's 2.5 million-man army is 
well fed, loyal to the Communist Party, and 
easily able to curb possible uprisings. Most 
of the food now imported from abroad goes 
to the party officials and the army. What is 
left is sent to the province where the short- 
age is most acute. 

Recently, however, political commissars 
have been instructed to apply thought con- 
trol more effectively as dissensions were 
appearing. The main tension stems from 
the opposition between those advocating 
more political indoctrination and those em- 
phasizing more training in military tech- 
niques and more modern weapons, a lack of 
which has been behind Peiping’s disparage- 
ment of nuclear arms. 

According to reports from Hsinhua, the 
official Chinese Communist press agency, 
last year at peak periods of farming activity 
most army units interrupted their training 
to help in agriculture. 

In addition, technical experts in the army 
were called upon as often as the foot soldiers. 
According to Hsinhua, army units repaired 
or constructed more than 16,000 units of 
agricultural machinery and more than 100,- 
000 farm tools in 1961. 

The mechanization of agriculture which 
Peiping has long held to be the key to 
prosperity is not proceeding according to 
plan. The drive has been centered on the 
production of tractors. Two million 15- 
horsepower tractors were needed according 
to an article in the Peiping newspaper Ta 
Kung Pao in 1959 to mechanize agriculture. 
Most observers believe that the present total 
is about 40,000—less than enough to equip 
a single province. 

On January 21, 1961, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party made two important announce- 
ments. First, it declared the United States 
to be “the main enemy of the peoples of the 
whole world” and at the same time it averred 
that a world war would be avoided. Then 
it went on to state that the farm produc- 
tion crisis would result in a reduction in 
the rate of growth for Communist China’s 
heavy industry. 

Shortly before, Chang Te-sheng, party sec- 
retary of Shensi Province wrote: 

“For a fairly long time to come the primary 
task of the whole party and the whole people 
will be agriculture and grain production in a 
big way. Grain comes first. All ways and 
means must be devised to step up grain 
production. Mr. Chang stated further that 
agriculture must get priority over every- 
thing else for manpower.” 

Whenever Red China faces an economic 
crisis, which is to say chronically, the pro- 
duction failures are often blamed on the 
lower ranks of the party (never on the sys- 
tem). There are indications today of dissen- 
sions within the Communist Party because 
of this, partly as a result of the continu- 
ing food and clothing shortages and the 
traditional Communist bureaucratic blun- 
ders. So Peiping is tightening party dis- 
cipline at the same time the Chinese are 
tightening their belts. The “centralized” 
leadership of the party is becoming more so. 

As usual in times of crisis, particularly of 
crisis in Red-led countries, there is a de- 
terioration of both men and materials. Be- 
cause of lowered resistance to disease due to 
inadequate diets, beriberi, hepatitis, and 
tuberculosis are taking a frightening toll 
among the millions of undernourished Chi- 
nese ts. This malnutrition means fur- 
ther diminished productivity on the farms. 

Mao’s government in desperation has 
found a novel way of combating disease 
at a time when drugs and doctors are in 
very short supply. It is prescribing heavy 
doses of Marxism for the sick because— 
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“Combating disease is a political mission 
and must not be treated as a personal ques- 
tion * * * we must fight tuberculosis and 
all other disease with the spirit of uninter- 
rupted revolutionary optimism so that we 
may regain our health and make greater and 
more contributions to the cause of socialism 
and communism.” 

Karl Marx would have been surprised if 
he could have anticipated that Das Kapital 
was used for magic incantations. 

As for the equipment, it too is badly in 
need of replacement parts. As a result there 
has been among other things a serious short- 
age of safety equipment causing a consid- 
erable rise in the factory accident rate. 
Again the reason for this shortage has been 
the emphasis on the production of equip- 
ment for agriculture. 

To cope with its shortage of food and 
capital equipment the Chinese Government 
devised the commune system. It was out- 
Stalinizing Stalin and in fact putting into 
effect a system that the U.S.S.R. itself found 
impossible. It was the system of the bee- 
hive but unlike what happens with the 
bees, it did not work with the Chinese. As it 
was, Chinese tradition of participation in 
small, tightly knit associations was a factor 
in the fiasco of the large impersonal com- 
munes, more often than not run by incom- 
petent political hacks. 

Today the Red Chinese are using the same 
motivation typically found in capitalist 
countries to increase production in agricul- 
ture and everywhere else, namely money. 
The state is now giving the peasants 5 per- 
cent of the arable land of the communes. 
The state is also permitting the peasants to 
go back to.their houses and farm “produc- 
tion groups“ which contract with the state 
for rye, cereals, vegetables, and grain. Sur- 
plus produce grown by the peasants be- 
longs to them. Officials are forbidden to 
interrupt farm work by assigning peasants 
to construction jobs, as was done before. 

An interesting side result of this is the 
development of a black market in reverse 
in the rural areas. Occasionally, a peasant 
has produced so much (as a capitalist) that 
he must keep the price of his goods well 
below the official level. For the Red Chinese 
Government, this partial return to capital- 
ism is a real admission of defeat, “a great 
leap backward.” 

Meanwhile, food rationing of course is 
imposed on the whole Chinese mainland. 
It is secret but nonetheless very real. In 
addition, it does not work very well. Meat, 
for example, is so rare that meat coupons are 
usually worthless. Fish is also scarce even 
in the coastal areas. Fat consumption is 
very low and eggs are sold only in the black 
market at exorbitant prices. The rationing 
system does not apply to officials who shop 
in special stores. 

While rationing and food shortages are 
prevalent in China, they seem to spread 
wherever the Red Chinese extend their em- 
pire. For example, North Vietnam where 
Mao holds sway is facing such a food prob- 
lem that Pham Van Dong, the puppet Pre- 
mier, went to Communist bloc countries in 
quest of food for his area. There were re- 
ports of peasant protests over food short- 
ages in Communist-controlled North Viet- 
nam and Lao provinces. 

The food problem has boomeranged in 
other ways too for Red China which in its 
never-ending long-range propaganda cam- 
paign has offered free college education to 
hundreds of foreign students and oversea 
Chinese. Now former students tell of brain- 
washing, manual labor, and of not having 
enough to eat, not to mention low educa- 
tional standards. But the food problem has 
brought on other problems as well. The 
shortage of food as well as that of other 
goods is causing a general increase in prices, 
and the inflation is causing concern to Mao’s 
government. 
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For most Chinese, breakfast is still a bowl 
of watery soup, dinner a bowl of rice or sweet 
potatoes with a bit of other vegetables. In 
Shanghai, each person is allowed only one 
bar of soap for 6 months. Few, except the 
ruling elite, can afford 56 cents for an egg, 
$3 a pound for chicken, and up to $6 a 
pound for beef or pork, six or seven times 
the official prices. 

In the spring of 1961, the Chinese Com- 
munists signed agreements to import about 
7 million tons of wheat and grain from 
Canada. A Canadian friend, when recently 
asked why Canada was selling wheat to Red 
China, replied in justification: “You can't 
ignore them” (no mention was made of the 
Canadian wheat surplus). The truth of the 
matter is precisely that you are ignoring them 
when you choose to support with food or any 
other commodity the very government seek- 
ing your destruction. 

The Canadian Government has reaped a 
handsome profit from its trade with Red 
China, which has put a big dent in the na- 
tion's 535-million-bushel surplus. It has 
made Canada the world’s No. 1 commercial 
wheat exporter. Agriculture Minister Alvin 
Hamilton has been moved to urge large sow- 
ings of grain for the first time. 

Australia has arranged to sell 2,600,000 
bushels of grain to Red China in the last 
2 years. To help pay for its Canadian grain, 
Communist China seeks to step up its sales 
to Canada which now run about $5.6 million 
a year in furs, pillow cases, hog bristles and 
other items. It is finding difficulties increas- 
ing the variety of goods Canada is willing 
to buy. 

To help pay its bills, China has been ship- 
ping silver to Western markets, particularly 
London and Europe. By the end of 1961, 
it is estimated that Red China will have sold 
from $30 million to $50 million in silver. 
Much of the metal is believed to come from 
melted-down Tibetan coins. 

Peiping meanwhile is pushing its export 
drive in Hong Kong where it has set up a 
huge department store averaging $8,300 daily 
in sales of items ranging from silk neckties 
to sewing machines. Peiping is also exploit- 
ing refugees from Red China in Hong Kong. 

Hong Kong residents shipped 2-pound food 
parcels at a rate of more than 1 million a 
month in 1961 to relatives and friends in Red 
China, compared with a total of less than 4 
million for all of 1960 and only 870,000 in 
1959. In addition, the Chinese in Hong 
Kong have begun to send parcels of cotton 
and woolen cloth and old clothing to their 
friends and relatives despite heavy Com- 
munist duties and freight charges that quad- 
ruple the original cost. 

The grave food shortage of China has given 
rise to a new Hong Kong enterprise: “the 
food messengers.” These are usually women 
taking rice to relatives and friends in Canton 
where they receive the cost of their return 
fare and a small fee. Such traffic in food 
parcels has been gradually expanding with 
the “liberalization” in the attitude of Chi- 
nese customs officials who formerly regarded 
this activity as a loss of face. 

Another Chinese trick is to sell to Hong 
Kong residents food which is produced right 
where it is supposed to be delivered: In fam- 
ine-stricken China. Such scarce commodi- 
ties as canned chicken, soybeans, and cook- 
ing oil are sold to merchants in Hong Kong 
so that Chinese refugees there with relatives 
on the mainland can buy and ship them 
back. In the process, Communist China 
collects duties and shipping charges that 
total several times the food’s normal cost. 
Thus, a can of chicken that costs Hong Kong 
residents little more than 20 cents for home 
consumption sells for about $1 for export to 
China. Still another trick even more des- 
picable is selling the freedom of relatives 
inside Red China for about $1,500 worth of 
fertilizer. Mainland residents are told to 
write relatives in Hong Kong and request 
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the fertilizer. When it comes through the 
Chinese receive their exit permits. In the 
meantime, the whole Chinese food problem 
is blamed on natural disasters. 

In line with its technique of attacking 
first and asking for food later, Peiping has 
invaded and is occupying 14,000 square miles 
of Kashmire on the northern part of India, 
its populous neighbor to the south, and is 
castigating India for rejecting proposals for a 
new trade agreement. But why wouldn’t 
Red China receive help from the USSR., 
its ally in communism? For this there are 
several reasons, some which go back sev- 
eral decades. In 1937 Mao said: 

“When the people’s revolution has been 
victorious in China, the Outer Mongolian 
Republic will automatically become part of 
the Chinese federation.” 

Mao’s victory in China came more than a 
decade ago, and he promptly began reassert- 
ing China’s claims to all the vast semi- 
autonomous borderlands that had come un- 
der Stalin's sway. Sinkiang and Manchuria 
were gradually taken over. Tibet was seized 
and ruthlessly suppressed. Outer Mongolia, 
in fact, is the only large area of onetime 
Chinese rule that has not yet returned to 
Peiping rule. 

Mao Tse-tung’s view since the 1920’s bas 
been that successful revolution in China 
was based on the peasantry, not the prole- 
tariat. This marked the beginning of the 
split between the U.S.S.R. and what was to 
become Red China, with both Mao and 
Khrushchev laying claims to being the right- 
ful heirs of Lenin. 

Mao’s power was derived from the land 
tilling serfs he regimented and the rising 
nationalism of China. Khrushchev’s power 
is based on the technicians and his party 
machine. 


For all these reasons and many more there 
is presently a rather considerable doctrinal 
and geopolitical schism between the U.S.S.R. 
and Red China; to such an extent that we 
can truly say that world communism has 
become polycentric. Interestingly enough, 
China in spite of its rapidly dwindling for- 
eign exchange reserves (Chinese currency is 
practically worthless on free-world markets) 
has commitments to ship flour to its west- 
ern satellite Albania, rice to Cuba and wheat 
to Ceylon. This schism as well as the pres- 
ent food shortage in the U.S.S.R. itself makes 
it unlikely that any significant ald may 
come to China from the U.S.S.R. now or in 
the near future. 

“By his [Khrushchev's] account, Soviet 
output of grain and the livestock population 
both were lower in 1953 than in czarist 
1913“. 

This being the case significant amounts of 
food can come to China only from three 
sources: the United States, some Common- 
wealth countries such as Australia and Can- 
ada, or Europe (France). All of these coun- 
tries are part of NATO and some belong to 
CENTO, the Asian military defensive alliance 
against Red China. 

This means that normally the West would 
have an unparalleled opportunity to use 
food as a powerful lever to force the Red 
Chinese dictatorship out of Laos and Viet- 
nam and back into its own borders. But so 
far no attempt in this direction has been 
made, in fact some of the Western nations 
are vying with each other to see which will 
give China the most favorable terms. 

Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, said that 
testimony taken by the subcommittee 
“clearly indicates that, because of the lax- 
ness of our export policy, we have been help- 
ing the Kremlin to overcome many of its 
most critical weaknesses in the fleld of 
military-industrial technology.” 

Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, a member of 
the same subcommittee, declared: 


+ William L. Ryan, “Nikita Stakes Future on 
Farm Gamble,” AP, Apr. 12, 1962. 
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“To date, the West has almost completely 
forfeited the opportunities it has to use trade 
as a positive weapon for winning substan- 
tial concessions from the Communists.” 

Mao himself gives advice when he says: 

“Only the greatest idiot or 
would cherish passive defense as a trump 
card.” 

George Meany, president of the American 
Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, sald selling grain or goods 
to dictators “whose policies have brought 
misery and hunger” to their peoples would 
not help. Communist leaders, he said, are 
not above reselling such supplies or stor- 
ing them for military forces “geared to op- 
pression at home and aggression abroad.” 

Instead, the labor leader proposes that the 
United States send teams to distribute food 
and other free goods behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. Meany pointed out 
that— 

“Our country has always shown great 
generosity and capacity in helping save peo- 
ple from starvation. The American people 
would rather give away some of their rice, 
wheat, butter, textiles and medicines to the 
needy people in Communist China, Cuba 
and elsewhere behind the Iron Curtain than 
to sell these goods for gold mined by slave 
labor.” 

The shortage of food on the Chinese main- 
land provides the West with a unique op- 
portunity to make some gains in the cold 
war. Are we going to use it? 


ALBERT COATES AND THE 
HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, recently 
my distinguished colleague from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] and I paid tribute 
to one of the truly great personalities in 
American public life, Dr. Albert Coates, 
a member of the law faculty at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. At that time 
we were speaking on the occasion of Dr. 
Coates’ retirement as director of the In- 
stitute of Government at Chapel Hill, 
which he founded. In considering what 
this great institute has meant to the 
Nation one may be curious about the 
background of the man whose vision pro- 
duced it. 

Recently I had occasion to read again 
a speech which Dr. Albert Coates made 
at a meeting of the Harvard University 
alumni of eastern North Carolina al- 
most a year ago. In that speech Dr. 
Coates tells of the impact which Harvard 
Law School made upon his life. It is an 
inspiring story told in the inimical 
manner of Albert Coates. I have found 
it a rewarding experience to review this 
testimonial to a great American institu- 
tion by a great American, and I should 
like to share it with the other Members 
of the Senate. Accordingly, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Mr. Coates’ speech 
entitled “What Harvard Law School 
Meant to Me,” be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE HARVARD LAW SCHOOL MEANT TO ME 
(Remarks by Albert Coates at a meeting of 

Harvard University alumni of eastern 

North Carolina, November 28, 1961) 

William Polk, my Harvard Law School 
roommate, told me of a man in his home- 
town who wrote a little book. He found no 
one who would print it and printed it him- 
self. He found no one who would review it 
and reviewed it himself. His review was 
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short, to the point, in these words: “This 
book is full of the sorts of things that Shake- 
speare or Milton might have struck off in a 
happy half hour of literary excitement.” 
(Signed) “Critic.” 

If you do not find my talk tonight full of 
the sorts of things S8 or Milton 
might have struck off in a happy half hour of 
literary excitement, in all humility I call 
your attention to the fact that neither 

nor Milton had the advantage 
of Harvard training. 

Two weeks ago your president asked if I 
would talk to you. I was sensitive to his 
compliment; so much so that I did not want 
to accept it because I could not take out time 
to do a good job. At that point my wife 
chimed in: “Why don’t you tell them what 
you have been telling me ever since we met, 
about what the Harvard Law School meant 
to you?” ‘Your president said that would be 
all right; and here I am. 

I am going to talk about the meaning of 
Harvard. Not what Harvard has meant to 
New England, or the Nation, or the world; 
others know more about that thanIdo. Not 
what Harvard has meant to you; for you 
know more about that thanIdo. But what 
Harvard has meant to me; for I know more 
about that than you do. And all it takes to 
make me an authority on any subject is the 
presence of people who know less about it 
than I do. On this theory I offer myself to 
you as the worldwide authority on this eve- 
ning’s subject: “What the Harvard Law 
School Meant to Me.” 

In my student days in Chapel Hill, the 
dean of janitors wrote this request to the 
university’s business manager: “I have got 
to make an address to the Baptist Sunday 
School Convention on the duties of a pastor 
to his congregation in vocal music. You 
sang in the glee club, and I want you to jot 
down the points I ought to make in that 
address—and then, fill in between em.“ In 
this fashion I have jotted down the points 
I want to make tonight; and as I go along, 
I will try to fill in between them. 


POINT NO. 1 


I saw the Harvard Law School through the 
eyes of my professor of philosophy, Horace 
Williams, in my senior year at the University 
of North Carolina in the fall of 1917. He had 
gone to Harvard in the 1880’s and brought 
something of Harvard back with him to 
Chapel Hill—enough to point out her values 
to his students for 40 years. He fixed my 
eyes on the Harvard Law School with this 
statement from one of his students who had 
gone there: “My professors write the books 
the other professors teach.” I went there. 
That is what the Harvard Law School meant 
to me. 

POINT NO. 2 


I saw the Harvard Law School face to face 
in September 1920. I saw it in “Bull” War- 
ren on the opening night for the first year 
men, and heard it in his rasping voice: 
“Young gentlemen, if your moral character 
has not been nourished by your parents, the 
kindergarten, public school, and college, 
there is little the Harvard Law School can 
do for it this late in the day. What this 
law school is concerned with is your mental 
character, training a mind that refuses to do 
a sloppy piece of work.” 

So far as I can recall, this was the first 
time I had heard the word, “mental,” used 
as a modifying adjective for character. I 
had always heard character referred to as 
moral, not mental. Here was the turn of a 
phrase, and something more. It suggested 
that mentality perhaps was not altogether 
incompatible with moral fiber. It added a 
new dimension to my thinking about charac- 
ter. That is what the Harvard Law School 
meant to me. 

POINT NO. 3 

I went to my first class in law school. The 

air became electric as the class got under- 
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way. “Will you state the first case?” Profes- 
sor Warren asked me. I responded, with 
mounting blood pressure. “You don’t mind 
if I criticize you rather sharply?” the profes- 
sor asked. “No, sir,” I answered, in as big 
a lie as I could have told at that time and 
in those circumstances. He took me at my 
word, fried the fat off my statement of the 
case, found no lean meat or even gristle 
underneath, went on to burn up the grease, 
and left not even a crackling to recall my 
maiden effort in the Harvard Law School. 

“Give us the next case, Mr. X.” I had been 
confused at the end of my ordeal, but Mr. 
X was confused at the beginning of his. The 
professor tried again with this inquiry: “Mr. 
Black went out of his house one morning. 
The snow was white beneath his feet. The 
sky was blue above his head. What was his 
name?” No response. Confusion here was 
worse confounded. “I can see you are a 
man of parts,” the professor observed, with 
all the kindness he could muster, “but the 
parts haven’t been put together.” And with- 
out waiting to pick up the parts he moved 
along the row of students with his unan- 
swered question, looking into faces paler 
than any Indian ever saw, and well aware 
that he had put the pale in paleface. The 
classroom was full of all the tortures of 
“Little Ease.” At last he got the answer 
he wanted from a fellow named Newcomer 
sitting next to me. It was all I could do 
to keep from jumping up and crying out the 
line in Shelley’s poem: “O blithe newcomer. 
I have heard, I hear thee and rejoice.” 

“Mr. Y,” the professor continued, “will you 
give us the next case?” He did. “What do 
you think of the court’s opinion. “It’s the 
bunk,” answered student Y. “Correct,” the 
professor said and went on to prove it, while 
I listened in amazement to their irreverent 
comments. I had underscored the fine 
phrases, the flowing sentences, the at- 
mospheric paragraphs, and completely missed 
the point of the case. 

I began to learn the meaning of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s line: “The flowers that bloom 
in the spring, tra la, have nothing to do 
with the case.” In fact, I can trace my 
growth in law school by the underscorings 
in my casebooks—changing from purple pas- 
sages and literary efforts to meanings ob- 
scured and all but lost in the interstices of 
procedure, stated always without flourish 
and sometimes without grammar. I had 
always heard about reading between the 
lines, and now I was learning how to do it. 
That is what the Harvard Law School meant 
to me. 

POINT NO. 4 

I found men in the law school studying 
their lessons 12 hours a day. Working as 
hard for grades and standing as I had seen 
men working for commissions in Army 
camps in World War I. This was unconsti- 
tutional. The president of the class was 
nothing, or next to nothing; the editor of the 
Law Review was everything, or mighty near 
it. This was putting the bottom rail on top. 
That was not the way it was back home. 

In Smithfield High School I had run up 
against men as good as the best in Smith- 
field. In Chapel Hill I had run up against 
men as good as the best in North Carolina. 
In the Harvard Law School I was running up 
against men as good as the best in the Na- 
tion. I was finding that the quality of the 
students played as big a part in shaping the 
character of the school as the quality of the 
professors who wrote the books that others 
taught. 

I had worked 12 hours a day on student 
activities in Chapel Hill, but studies were 
not ordinarily included in student activities 
as that term was then used. It was a long 
time before I could use my mind to advan- 
tage on hard and driving study for many 
hours at a stretch, day after day. It was 
a violent shift from the liberal arts to the 
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field of law with its new and strange vocab- 
ulary. And it was with main strength and 
awkwardness that my mind gradually began 
to do my bidding. I was well into my sec- 
ond year in law school before I began to see 
connecting links between the law and the 
liberal arts. 

My mind went back to an experience in 
Chapel Hill in college days. I registered for 
a course in Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” missed 
the first 3 weeks of the course, and came into 
the class 100 pages behind to find the “Fae- 
rie Queene” clothed in old English. I saw 
that taking off those clothes was going to 
be all strip and no tease. This process took 
time, which I didn’t think I had. It took 
patience, which I thought I had to the point 
where there was no need to demonstrate it 
on this particular assignment. It took in- 
sight and capacity to grasp below the surface 
meanings, which I had in general to the 
point I felt a man of my ability could afford 
to let it slip in this particular case. 

I told Professor Greenlaw I wasn’t getting 
anything out of the course and wanted to 
drop it. He told me I would get “discipline” 
out of it, and he didn’t know anybody who 
needed discipline more than I did. I told 
him I was looking for literature and not for 
discipline, and it looked like discipline was 
all I was going to get. Professor Greenlaw 
started laughing, and kept on laughing till 
the tears rolled down his cheeks, and then 
he held out his hand and said: “Have it 
your way and drop the course with my 
blessing.” 

Now, 4 years later, for the first time I 
understood his laughter and my flesh crawled 
off my bones as I lived over that experience. 
Discipline was coming to me at last—better 
late than never. I was learning that it was 
more than the capacity to hold oneself to 
the task in hand and included among other 
things the power coming from long practice 
in holding oneself to the task in hand; it 
was a byproduct, built by indirection. I 
was finding that the tortoise will always 
beat the hare if the hare is accommodating 
enough to go to sleep in the middle of the 
race; but God pity the tortoise when he 
runs up against a hare that does not go to 
sleep. That is what the Harvard Law School 
meant to me. 

POINT NO. 5 


I found the best men in law school doing 
as well on one course as another—whether 
they liked the course or not, whether they 
liked the professor or not, whether they 
thought the professor was good or not, and 
whether they thought the course was good 
or not. This was a revelation to me. 

In my student days in Chapel Hill, I had 
flunked the course in physics. Professor 
Patterson called me in to see him, told me 
he had looked at my grades in the regis- 
trar’s office, and found I had “A” grades in 
English and history and philosophy and 
economics, a passing grade in French, and 
a failing grade in physics. In the light of 
my record in other courses he wondered 
whether the fault in the physics failure 
lay with him or with me. 

I told him it was my fault and not his; 
that I had put most of my time on the 
courses which I thought would do me most 
good in law and government; that I had al- 
lowed what I had thought was enough time 
to pass the courses in physics and French, 
which I was taking for the sole purpose of a 
college degree, and that I had won the gamble 
in French and lost the gamble in physics. 

He told me I was wrong—that every stu- 
dent, every year, ought to take one dis- 
tasteful course under one distasteful teacher, 
and do his level best to make his highest 
grade on that course for the sake of the moral 
discipline involved. 

At long last I was learning in law school 
the lesson of discipline that Professor Patter- 
son had tried to teach me. I learned it to 
the point that to this day I am likely to do 
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a better job on a task I do not like than on 
one I do. That is what the Harvard Law 
School meant to me. 

POINT No. 6 

I took a course in public utilities in my 
final year in law school with a teacher whose 
principal stock in trade appeared to be some- 
thing called a method of approach or a 
way of looking at things—which left me a 
little uneasy. I was forever approaching and 
never getting there—wherever “there” was. 

He gave few, if any, citations; had little 
patience with men who were “always in 
earnest and always dull”; and was as likely 
to tell a student to read Trevelyan’s “History 
of England,” as a court decision, or to go out 
for a walk and look up at the. sky, or read a 
novel, as to refer him to a statute. 

I got few, if any, notes, and they meant 
little if anything to me; and if there was any 
such thing as a “body of knowledge” in his 
course I didn’t find it. In the words of a 
friend of mine, I was a little “under- 
whelmed.” 

But when I started teaching the course in 
property in Chapel Hill the following year, I 
found I had got something out of Professor 
Prankfurter’s course in public utilities that 
helped me more in teaching property than 
the notebook full of notes I had got out of 
the course in property itself. (I might add 
that this professor’s books on The Business 
of the Supreme Court” and “The Public and 
Its Government” have influenced the ap- 
proaches to my work in later years as much 
as any books I ever read, if not more.) I 
thought of a fellow classmate who had 
bought sets of notes in every course he didn't 
take, saying he was going to carry the whole 
Harvard Law School home in his trunk. 

Somehow or other the Harvard Law School 
had given me the feeling that I could get 
along without her. She had somehow 
Planted in me a power to go on my own, to 
work my way through any problem coming 
before me, within the limits of my ablilities, 
no matter what the problem was. For 3 
years she had worked to make me independ- 
ent of her, and not dependent on her, and in 
the process drawn me closer to her. That is 
what the Harvard Law School meant to me. 


POINT NO. 7 


I have never forgotten a moment in the 
course in equity in the fall of 1922. The 
class met from 12 to 1 o’clock, 3 days a 
week. The Harvard-Army football game was 
called for 2 o'clock on Saturday. The stu- 
dents wanted the class moved forward so 
they could meet and lunch with friends and 
relatives and sweethearts coming for the 
game. Professor Magruder carried the re- 
quest to Dean Pound and came back with his 
answer to the class: “Dean Pound says the 
Harvard Law School will follow its schedule 
without interruption, regardless of the mag- 
nitude of any athletic event. And, as far 
as I am concerned, equity is going to follow 
the law.” The whole class stood and ap- 
plauded, and kept on standing and applaud- 
ing, with the pride of men who knew the 
Harvard Law School had scored its own 
touchdown that morning in that classroom— 
not a gut, gripe, bellyache, or catcall in 300 
students. The classroom had won the com- 
petition with the football field. That is what 
the Harvard Law School meant to me. 

POINT NO. 8 

Let me tie some law school happenings 
together to the theme of “I Remember It 
Well” as Lerner and Loewe tied remem- 
brances together in the song I once heard 
Maurice Chevalier sing in “Gigi.” 

There was Williston with a fine art of 
teaching which I have always put along with 
poetry and painting and music. He could, 
and did, help me find out for myself that I 
was agreeing fully with two cases with op- 
posite holdings, and do it with a saving 
grace that never left a scar—even though I 
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knew the whole class was coming to the 
same conclusion by the same process at the 
same time. He taught easily, leaving me 
with the feeling—not that culture could not 
afford to raise a sweat, but that with him 
it didn’t have to. 

There was Chafee in whom I found the 
law and the liberal arts were one. In his 
classes I saw that an essayist would write 
an essay, or a novelist a novel, out of the 
same raw materials which judges would use 
in writing decisions and legislators in writ- 
ing statutes. I saw the “inquiring mind” 
in his living presence before I saw it on the 
cover of his book, 

There was Scott who covered 200 pages 
in the casebook in the last hour of the 
course in civiJ procedure. Summing up the 
meaning of successive cases in scintillating 
sentences, with one following the other fast 
enough to show me how a movie camera 
could take sequences with a speed so much 
quicker than the eye and ear that it pro- 
duced a flawless flow of sound and a steady 
flow of light. I discovered the uses of 
mathematics in his course in trusts as he 
put every case into a setting of related 
“supposes” illustrating the theory of per- 
mutations and combinations to the limit of 
probability, possibility and beyond. 

There was Beale whose mind played all 
over everything it touched like a dancing 
ray of light which was up to no good. He 
outsocratized Socrates in the Socratic 
method, attracted us like moths into his 
flame, and with similar results. If we hadn't 
known he was all substance, we might have 
thought he was all process. 

There was Pound who never parried a 
question with the comment—“This is not in 
my field.” He took all fields of law to be 
his province. Trying to put Pound into 
the average student’s head—I am referring 
to my own—was like trying to put an ocean 
into a quart pot. The point of all his learn- 
ing was that it was always to the point. 

I would knock on his door, hear him say, 
“Come in,” on the instant, find him with 
his head low over his books until I stood 
before his desk. At that point he would 
look up, give me 100 percent of his atten- 
tion as long as I stood before him. When 
the conversation ended he would go back 
100 percent to his books before I got out 
of the room. He taught me the scarcity 
value of time, while leaving me with the 
feeling I could, and did, get all of his time 
I wanted, whenever I wanted it 

In 3 years of the Harvard Law School I 
never heard a student ask, “Are you taking 
contracts, evidence, equity, public utilities, 
procedure, conflicts?” but, “Are you taking 
Williston, Chafee, Pound, Frankfurter, Scott, 
Beale?” And so on to the end of the roll. 
In all that time I never ran into a teacher 
so absorbed in research and writing as to 
feel the Harvard Law School would be a good 
law school if it were not for the students. 
That is what the Harvard Law School meant 
to me. 

POINT NO. 9 


Dean Roscoe Pound gave me the Rumrill 
scholarship amounting to $400 my first year 
in law school in 1920, He gave me a $2,700 
fellowship for graduate study in 1928 to help 
me along in the work that has grown into 
the Institute of Government, came to Chapel 
Hill in 1932, to throw his weight behind it, 
and took time out to write an article ap- 
praising it in 1937. I got my first lawyer's 
fee in the summer of 1923, paid in kind 
and not in cash—the biggest country ham 
I have ever seen—and sent it to Dean Pound 
as a token payment on account. 

But to this moment I have not paid a 
penny to the annual giving fund of my law 
school class. All of the money I could rake, 
Scrape, and borrow has gone into the build- 
ing of the Institute of Government. As 
soon as I finish paying for my home, I ex- 
pect to start saving money to return the face 
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value of the scholarship and fellowship the 
Harvard Law School gave to me in 1920 and 
1928—with interest added, in more ways than 
one. As soon as I do this I expect to start 
giving to the annual giving fund. And let 
me tell you why. 

The present dean of Harvard Law School, 
Erwin Griswold, read the “Story of the Insti- 
tute of Government,” and threw his weight 
behind it in an inspiring letter in 1948 and 
another in 1952. These letters meant more 
to me and my wife at those particular 
times than he will ever know, unless he reads 
that meaning between these lines. In his 
1948 letter to me, Dean Griswold wrote that 
he was “closely confined to the problems 
here in the law school.” 

Read his annual reports from 1946 to 1961 
and you will see what he has been doing with 
his time: (1) Lifting the number of students 
in the law school to 1,600 and raising their 
general average to the highest point in its 
history; (2) increasing the faculty by 50 per- 
cent and keeping up its high standards of 
teaching and research; (3) adding 300,000 
books to the library and bringing it to the 
million-volume mark; (4) building five new 
dormitories and the Griswold tunnel and 
sharing a new eating commons with other 
graduate students in Cambridge; (5) starting 
the annual giving fund with gifts running 
to $60,000 in 1950 and going beyond the half 
million dollar mark in 1960; (6) revising old 
courses in the law school, adding new ones, 
and adjusting the whole curriculum to new 
problems and conditions; (7) bringing stu- 
dents from countries throughout the world 
into an unprecedented program of interna- 
tional studies with 30 countries represented 
in this program in 1961; (8) going on the 
road to take part in conferences of lawyers, 
teachers, and alumni throughout the United 
States, the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and other parts of the world; and so 
on in the tradition of Roscoe Pound and 
James Barr Ames, and Christopher Columbus 
Langdell. That is what the Harvard Law 
School means to me. 

POINT NO. 10 

This point goes beyond the Harvard Law 
School to Harvard College and all the schools 
which go into the making of Harvard Univer- 
sity. In the 1630’s John Harvard gave his 
estate and his library to overseers who had 
a college in mind but not in hand. They 
put it on a plot of land in Cambridge and 
called it Harvard. It started teaching 31 
years after English settlers took root in 
Jamestown, 17 years after the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock, and 140 years be- 
fore the American Revolution. 

In the years from 1636 to 1961 the name 
of Harvard has drawn men from the utter- 
most parts of the earth to her Yard. In this 
magnetic field she has helped them find 
themselyes. She has taught them the mean- 
ing of the words of Hesiod, 2,500 years 
ago, that “before the door of excellence the 
high gods have ordained sweat.” She has 
sent them out to work on the job in hand 
with the confidence of men who know that 
they have touched at least the hem of the 
garment of education at its best. She has 
schooled them to turn “keen, untrammeled 
faces home to the instant need of things“ 
whoever they are, whatever they are. Look 
at a map of the world, and put your finger on 
the places where these men live and work to- 
day upon this globe, and you will see that 
her “dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
and the round ocean and the living air, and 
the blue sky and in the mind of man.” 

In his essay on “Castles in Spain,” John 
Galsworthy quotes a note from a guidebook 
for visitors to the Cathedral of Seville: “On 
the eighth day of July, in the year 1401, the 
dean and chapter of Seville assembled in the 
Court of the Elms and solemnly resolved: 
‘Let us build us a church so great that those 
who come after us may think us mad to have 
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attempted it.’ The church took one hun- 
dred and fifty years to build,” and five gen- 
erations of builders worked into this fabric 
of stone all the magic of the Middle Ages. 

I do not know whether any such resolve 
was in the minds of the founders of Har- 
vard College in the 1630's, or whether their 
successors picked it up along the way; but I 
am sure that 11 generations of students, 
teachers, and alumni have come as close as 
men have come in any other place on earth 
to building what Edmund Burke described 
as “a partnership in all science, a partner- 
ship in all art, a partnership in every virtue 
and in all perfection, and since such a part- 
nership cannot be attained in one genera- 
tion, a partnership between all those who are 
living, and those who are dead, and those 
who are yet unborn.” 

Here in Chapel Hill tonight we rejoice that 
we are a part of this tradition; and in recog- 
nition of this partnership, we send our 
greetings across the intervening distance to 
the Harvard of us all; to Harvard University 
which is greater than the sum of all its 
parts. 


THE UPPER COLORADO RIVER 
PROJECT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
along with many other Members of Con- 
gress and citizens from the Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin, I have worked many 
years toward the full development of 
projects under the upper Colorado River 
project. The dream of people in these 
areas has been to put to beneficial use 
the water to which each is entitled un- 
der the upper Colorado River compact. 

We are now beginning to see our 
dreams fulfilled and on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 15, 1962, the Navaho Dam on 
the San Juan River, in San Juan County, 
N. Mex., was dedicated. The comple- 
tion of Navaho Dam is another mile- 
stone we have passed in the development 
of our water resources. 

Secretary Udall gave a very fine speech 
at the dedication ceremonies setting 
forth some of our recent accomplish- 
ments in the field of reclamation. In his 
remarks he pointed to the record of 
Commissioner of Reclamation Floyd 
Dominy in the management of the Bu- 
reau during his tenure of office. Under 
Mr. Dominy the Bureau in 1962 em- 
ployed an average of 10,975 people, only 
11 percent more than the postwar low 
of 1955. Yet, these dedicated men and 
women accomplished approximately 100 
percent more work. I compliment Com- 
missioner Dominy and the fine people 
in the Bureau of Reclamation on this 
accomplishment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of the Secretary 
of the Interior be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
STEWART L. UDALL, AT THE DEDICATION OF 
NAvAHO DAM, San Juan County, N. MEX. 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1962 
We are here today to dedicate Navaho 

Dam—to celebrate the completion of the 

first major feature of the vast, five-State 

Colorado River storage project. It marks 

a new day for the Southwest. But, in a 

larger sense, it is also symbolic of the new 

era in America where the total development 
of our Nation’s water resources is proceed- 
ing at an alltime high. 
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Navaho Dam brings new hope, new oppor- 
tunity, and new purpose to those of us assem- 
bled here. It also stands before us as a 
constant reminder that the optimum devel- 
opment of our natural resources is a neces- 
sity in this century of challenges. 

Many of you think of Navaho Dam as your 
accomplishment—and it is. You have lived 
through its conception and completion. You 
have worked hard to make it possible. It is 
a fact—a proven fact that 1962 is a high- 
water mark in the 60-year history of the 
Department’s Bureau of Reclamation. 

In 1962, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
spent more money—and spent it more effec- 
tively and economically—on the construc- 
tion of dams, hydroelectric power stations, 
transmission lines, and irrigation works than 
ever before. 

Three hundred and forty-seven million 
dollars, a record volume of work for any year, 
has been invested in water resource 
development. 

Forty-four principal features on 19 Bureau 
projects in 13 States have been completed. 

Construction in fiscal 1962 was initiated 
on seven major storage dams and three di- 
version dams in eight States. Since July, 
construction has also been started on the 
important San Luis Dam in California. This 
structure is, by far, the most ambitious 
joint Federal-State water project in history. 

Another signal accomplishment has been 
the awarding of five major contracts, each 
in excess of $1 million, for the con- 
struction of transmission lines. Among these 
was the $12.8 million contract for the con- 
struction of the 210-mile, 345,000-volt line 
from Glen Canyon Dam to Pinnacle Peak in 
Arizona—the highest voltage line yet to be 
built by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Of the work in progress, significant con- 
struction achievements are signified by the 
pouring of more than 60 percent of the con- 
crete needed to complete Glen Canyon, the 
key feature of the project of which Navaho 
Dam is a part, and more than 75 percent of 
the concrete for Flaming Gorge Dam, an- 
other important feature. 

In total, some 1,260 separate contracts for 
construction, materials, and supplies were 
placed—contracts which will spur the econ- 
omy of the Nation in many areas. 

While 1962 has been Reclamation’s finest 
year in program accomplishments, it has also 
been equally significant for the new author- 
izations approved by Congress. This year, 
two projects of the first magnitude have been 
approved—the first time that two such proj- 
ects have ever been approved by Congress 
in a single year. 

The spectacular Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect in Colorado—commemorated last month 
by President Kennedy—will supply new wa- 
ter for expanding municipal, industrial, and 
domestic requirements on both sides of the 
Continental Divide. The project will pro- 
duce supplemental irrigation water for 280,- 
000 thirsty acres and will generate 470 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of electricity annually. 

The San Juan-Chama project in Colorado 
and New Mexico, the other major authoriza- 
tion, will provide much-needed municipal 
and industrial water for Albuquerque, as well 
as full and supplemental irrigation water for 
some 120,000 acres of farmland in the Rio 
Grande Basin, 

Another new authorization, the Navaho 
Indian Irrigation project, will take San Juan 
River water across 150 miles of reservation 
lands to fight drought by supplying water for 
110,000 acres—thereby contributing to the 
employment opportunities, economic stabil- 
ity, and better standards of living for the 
Navaho people. 

In addition, three other reclamation proj- 
ects—Spokane Valley in Washington and 
Idaho, Mann Creek in Idaho, and the Ar- 
buckle project in Oklahoma—have also been 
approved by Congress, a total of six for the 
session so far. 
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And, the same as Navaho, these projects 
will also add to the growing recreation 
potentials of the entire reclamation system 
and the growing inland shoreline of reclama- 
tion reservoirs. 

From any point of view we choose, the 
claim that 1962 is reclamation’s biggest year 
is a demonstrable fact, grounded in the hard 
work, solid achievement, and constant devo- 
tion of many men and women. We cannot 
single out each and every one—though each 
deserves his full measure of honestly earned 
praise. 

We must mention, however, several who 
deserve special recognition, for without their 
tireless efforts, their legislative skills, and 
their enduring belief in the worth of con- 
servation, this record would have been im- 
possible. 

I am referring, of course, to Senator CLIN- 
TON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico, to Con- 
gressman Wayne N. ASPINALL, of Colorado, 
chairmen of the respective Interior Commit- 
te-s of Congress; to Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
of Arizona, dean of the Senate and chair- 
man of its Appropriations Committee; and 
to Congressman CLARENCE CANNON, one of 
the great statesmen of the House and also 
chairman of its Appropriations Committee. 

These men—joined by a majority of their 
colleagues in the 87th Congress—have writ- 
ten and passed one of the finest overall rec- 
lamation programs of any Congress in the 
history of our nation. They gave us the basic 
tools with which this administration made 
1962 the biggest reclamation year in history. 

Earlier, I said this record of accomplish- 
ment has been carried forth effectively and 
efficiently by the Bureau of Reclamation. It 
is one thing to spend the public’s money in 
large volumes—it is entirely another to 
achieve the greatest volume of work at rela- 
tively less cost than ever before. In 1962, 
the Bureau of Reclamation—under the direc- 
tion of Commissioner Dominy—employed an 
average of 10,975 people, only 11 percent 
higher than the postwar low of 1955. Yet, 
these dedicated men and women accom- 
plished approximately 100 percent more 
work. I know of no finer record in the 
Federal service. 

In past years, Congress has appropriated 
more money and the Bureau has had nearly 
twice as many employees—but never before 
have the funds available been translated into 
more effective investment in the future of 
America, 

Looking beyond 1962 and the projects au- 
thorized thus far, the Kennedy administra- 
tion has prepared and sent to Congress an 
additional 15 favorable reports on another 
$750 million worth of reclamation projects 
in 12 States. 

These projects would provide an irrigation 
water supply for about 1.6 million acres of 
land and about a half million acre-feet of 
new water for municipal and industrial use, 
as well as an installed hydroelectric capacity 
of 300,000 kilowatts. Built principally to 
conserve water, these projects, too, would 
carry many extra dividends in flood control, 
fish and wildlife enhancement, and outdoor 
recreation opportunities. 

For 40 years, this area grew slowly, de- 
pendent entirely upon agriculture and the 
hazards of an unstable water supply. With 
the discovery of natural gas, with the de- 
velopment of associated industry, and with 
the soon-to-be-realized utilization of the 
vast coal deposits of the Navaho Reservation, 
this area holds great promise for the future. 

However, until the completion of Navaho 
Dam, it was merely promise. Now, it can be- 
come reality because the big question mark 
of a dependable water supply has been 
solved. 

To those who live in this area, I need not 
spell out the local multipurpose significance 
of Navaho Dam. Those who live in the San 
Juan Basin have seen the miracle of recla- 
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mation open the gates of opportunity in area 
after area, in State after State in the West. 

Navaho—and dams like Nayaho—bring 
great benefits to the Nation as a whole. 
Thus far, for example, this dam—which 
stands 40 stories high—has resulted in ex- 
penditure of $24 million for services, sup- 
plies, and equipment which reached into all 
parts of the Nation. Reclamation and the 
works of reclamation are truly of national 

ce and national benefit. 

We have spoken today of the finest year 
in reclamation’s history, of the truly bril- 
liant record of the 87th Congress, and of 
the amazing efficiency of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. But, what of the Navaho Dams 
of the future? 

Today, there is—roughly estimated—about 
$4.1 billion of contract construction work in 
the reclamation pipeline on projects under 
construction, authorized for construction, 
and transmitted to Congress for authoriza- 
tion. For those who view reclamation as a 
local, or western program, let me cite a few 
projections of what this means. 

First, the actual construction of these 
projects would provide nearly three-quarters 
of a million man-years of employment on the 
actual site. 

Second, the construction of these proj- 
ects would require $2.2 billion in equip- 
ment and supplies manufactured in all 
of the country, generating an additional to- 
tal employment opportunity of over two- 
thirds of a million man-years. 

These are the immediate, tangible bene- 
fits to the Nation as a whole of the on- 
going reclamation program as it stands to- 
day. We also know, from experience, that 
the fruits of reclamation magnify manifold 
through the years in terms of local, State, 
regional, and national economic growth. We 
know that salaries and income, corporate 
and personal profit, and tax revenues at all 
levels generated by reclamation projects far 
surpass the public investment in water con- 
servation. 

Speaking of reclamation activities, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has said: 

“Nothing could be more disastrous for this 
country than for the citizens of one part of 
the State to feel that everything they have 
is theirs, and it should not be shared with 
other citizens of the State, or for the people 
from the East to say “There is no benefit to 
us in spending our money to make this 
valley green.“ 

“This is the way to stand still,” the Presi- 
dent said. “The way to move ahead is to 
realize that we are citizens of one country 
who can move from one State to another 
and as one State does well, so do the others, 
and if one State stands still, so do all the 
rest. 

“What I preach is the interdependence of 
the United States. We are not 50 coun- 
tries. We are one country of 50 States and 
one people, and I believe,” said the Presi- 
dent, “that those programs which make life 
better for some of the people will make life 
better for all of the people.” 

These words of President Kennedy are the 
watchwords of conservation in the 1960's. 
Resource conservation and development is 
a national effort which extends from coast 
to coast, from border to border—not a pro- 
gram in one State or for one State. Even 
as we celebrate the completion of this dam, 
we are looking to the future. Our land is 
growing in population and in economic 
activity. We must provide the raw mate- 
rials for new wealth, new homes, new job 
opportunities, and more wholesome foods 
for our people. And, in the process, we must 
also provide a life-giving environment of 
land and open space and recreational oppor- 
tunity to make this new wealth meaningful 
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all our natural resources. Yesterday, this 
posed no problem because resources beyond 
imagination lay westward for the taking. 
Now, however, the pinch of onrushing na- 
tional growth is being felt. 

Never again can we allow ourselves the 
foolish luxury of waste. Never again can 
we relax our efforts toward the optimum de- 
velopment of all the resources of our land, 
nor can we allow the process of resource 
conservation and development to falter as 
was done in recent years. 

With this dedication and this devotion, 
we celebrate the completion of Navaho Dam, 
We understand the true meaning of Navajo 
and we pledge our Government and our 
people to the continuing tasks of conserva- 
tion that will enable us to meet the chal- 
lenges of domestic growth and world leader- 
ship which mark our times. 


RESEARCH WILL GOVERN THE 
FUTURE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the Uni- 
versity of Delaware annually holds a 
farm field day at the university’s agri- 
cultural experiment substation near 
Georgetown, Del. 

This farm field day has been an out- 
standing event in Delaware since the 
program began. 

This year we were fortunate in having 
Dr. W. E. Krauss, associate director of 
the agricultural experiment station, 
Ohio State University, as the principal 
speaker. His address on “Research Will 
Govern the Future” was so timely and 
appropriate and so forward looking that 
I believe it is a valuable contribution in 
our consideration of many of today’s 
pressing problems. I think my colleagues 
would like to read this address, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

RESEARCH WILL GOVERN THE FUTURE 


(By W. E. Krauss, associate director, agricul- 
tural experiment station, Ohio State 
University, presented at University of 
Delaware farm field day, agricultural sub- 
station, Georgetown, Del., August 1, 1962) 


I consider it an honor to have been invited 
to speak to you today in this environment 
of friendly people at a substation of one of 
our great land-grant universities. This day 
should have special significance to you, as 
it does to me, since it comes during the 
centennial year of the land-grant movement 
and also marks the 100th anniversary of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The University of Delaware, privately char- 
tered as Delaware College in 1833, blossomed 
into a land-grant college following the Mor- 
rill Act and has continued to grow to its pres- 
ent university size and influence. The fact 
that last year your president, Dr. Perkins, 
served as president of the American Associ- 
ation of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities and that your vice president for 
university relations and dean and director, 
Dr. Worrilow, has been recognized in many 
Ways as a stellar worker within that organ- 
ization, attest to the recognition and pres- 
tige attained by this university in land- 
grant circles. It is outstandingly significant 
that while many colleges of agriculture in 
this country are facing declining enroll- 
ment, your School of Agriculture increased 
its enrollment last year by 34 percent. 

It has been my privilege to visit the uni- 
versity at Newark on several occasions and 
this substation once before today. I have 
been impressed by the competence of the 
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staff, the quality of their research, the in- 
strumentation of the laboratories, and the 
cooperative relations with industry. This 
substation is unique among substations of 
my acquaintance. Its organization and op- 
eration allow its research and service pro- 
grams to be most effective in tackling and 
solving the problems of Delaware farmers 
and related but increasingly important agri- 
businesses. 

A land-grant college, through successive 
acts of Congress (Morrill Act of 1862; Hatch 
Act of 1887; Smith-Lever Act of 1914), has a 
three-way responsibility of resident instruc- 
tion, research, and extension. Research is 
the area from which comes the scientific 
knowledge which fortifies the classroom 
teacher and the extension worker as they 
carry out their duties with youth and adults. 
In agriculture, the experiment stations and 
the USDA have been the principal reservoirs 
of new knowledge that leads to improved 
technology. It is largely because of this 
that the economy of the United States is as 
prosperous as it is and that our people are 
the best fed at the lowest cost. It is also be- 
cause of this that farming has become a 
dignified profession and business and that 
agriculture today is not declining but in- 
creasing in importance as more and more 
people must be fed by the efforts of fewer 
people on fewer acres of land. Even greater 
efficiency in production is indicated for the 
future. This can come about by increasing 
the use made of existing knowledge, through 
the educational facilities at our disposal, and 
through research which yields new knowl- 
edge. In addition to serving those who pro- 
duce, our efforts of the future must become 
increasingly evident in the processing, 
marketing and utilization areas, as well as 
in the fields of farm policy, conservation of 
natural resources, and family living. 

You are here today to see research at 
work and to learn the results of research 
that might be helpful to you. There is no 
better way to get new information quicker 
or more directly. But do you realize what 
went on before this opportunity was offered? 

To answer this requires a definition. Re- 
search is the process of critical inquiry or 
examination in seeking facts or principles. 
It may be extremely simple, as review of 
documents or scientific literature, or it may 
be extremely complex as in the case of build- 
ing an atomic pile based on complex formu- 
las of mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

Research is an evolutionary process. It 
starts with an idea or problem. This is fol- 
lowed by a period of exploration consisting 
of experimental procedures, plus keen powers 
of observation that will not overlook sug- 
gested tangents of activity or accidental ap- 
pearance of a phenomenon that may prove 
to be the key. Data obtained by these 
processes are tabulated, summarized, and in- 
terpreted. Hypotheses and theories are for- 
mulated, conclusions are drawn and recom- 
mendations may be made. From then on 
application of the recommendations be- 
comes either a part of applied research or 
of demonstration and technological improve- 
ment, thus completing the cycle. 

Agricultural research follows this general 
pattern. For various periods of time scores 
of scientists in your experiment station, to- 
gether with their laboratory and field help- 
ers and graduate students, have been going 
through the above-described research proc- 
ess. Each year your State and the Federal 
Government invested almost a million dol- 
lars to support this research. Industry, 
foundations and Government agencies like- 
wise invested in the research ability and 
productiveness of your experiment station 
staff. The research results have been made 
available to the world in scientific journal 
articles and pamphlets, bulletins, and com- 
modity newsletters. The financial return 
from this modest investment in research will 
conservatively be at least a hundredfold, to 
say nothing of the immeasurable improve- 
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ment in the general welfare of innumerable 
people. 

This section of the United States is noted 
for its concentrated poultry industry. It is 
only natural that considerable research 
effort of your experiment station should be 
devoted to the many problems posed by so 
concentrated and important an industry. 
Research on poultry diseases and the much 
needed services of a diagnostic laboratory un- 
doubtedly occupy high priority in your re- 
search and service effort. It is significant 
in this connection that in the recently pub- 
lished history of the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations illustrated reference is 
made to the contribution of the Delaware Ex- 
periment Station to reduction of incidence 
and spread of poultry diseases. 

Outstanding also is the work on CRD, es- 
pecially that concerned with the treatment 
of hatching eggs with antibiotics for the con- 
trol of PPLO, the causative agent of CRD. 

Economics, marketing, and processing re- 
search reyolving around the complex poultry 
industry also is contributing to improve- 
ments of marked significance. 

It is rewarding to know that in this State 
some real effort is being made to shorten the 
gap between discovery and adoption. Your 
crop yield program with soybeans is an out- 
standing example. Research and cultural 
practices, seed varieties and handling, and 
marketing procedures set the stage for the 
extension service to initiate a soybean yield 
program which has resulted over a period of 
only a few years in soybeans becoming the 
State’s most widely grown crop and in de- 
velopment and acceptance of a superior new 
variety (Bethel). 

Another outstanding accomplishment, 
using the three-armed team of research, 
resident instruction, and extension, is the 
development of a comprehensive food dis- 
tribution program which has attained na- 
tional prominence. The broad scope of this 
project in itself illustrates the not clearly 
understood fact that agriculture and agri- 
cultural research are everybody's business. 

We are living today in an era marked by 
change, speed, and mechanization. This 
same era also is marked by increased interest 
in research, stimulated in part by comic 
strip artists and science fiction writers, in 
part by the developments in lethal weap- 
ons, in part by space probing, earth orbiting, 
moon shots, and now Telstar TV. At the 
Seattle World's Fair the longest queue lines 
are the ones leading to the exhibit build- 
ing of the U.S. Government, for there the 
science exhibits are housed. Perhaps the 
greatest stimulation for research, however, is 
the realization by both industry and agri- 
culture that research pays. If this were not 
so, industry would not have spent more than 
$4 billion and agriculture more than $300 
million for research last year. 

Accelerated change is the trademark of 
our times. Technology and scientific de- 
velopments have released our Nation from 
bondage to the soil. More than 90 percent 
of our workers are free to apply their skills 
in other fields, although 4 out of 10 are 
engaged in businesses and industries related 
to agriculture. This contrasts sharply with 
100 years ago when 6 out of every 10 Ameri- 
cans made their living from the soil. 

Education and research played the major 
role during this past century of agricultural 
progress. As agriculture has become special- 
ized farmers have become more and more 
dependent on off-farm sources for their pro- 
duction supplies and services. Horse and 
mule power, fed by farm-produced grain, has 
given way to the gasoline or diesel-powered 
tractor. Modern seeds, like modern ma- 
chinery, are produced by specialists; fer- 
tilizer produced on the farm cannot begin 
to do the job of feeding modern crops. 

Today's farm is an efficient, factory-busi- 
ness combination. The farmer and his fam- 
ily supply the management and labor. Pro- 
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duction inputs are hauled in, piped in, or 
brought in over powerlines. Products leave 
the farm by truck or rail, often on a dally 
pickup basis operated by an independent 
businessman such as a bulk milk hauler. 
The farmer keeps himself abreast of fast- 
moving developments and new technology 
through farm magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television, and frequent contacts with 
extension agents and specialists, research 
workers, college professors, salesmen, manu- 
facturers’ representatives, and other progres- 
sive farmers and agribusinessmen. 

Our economists tell us that the success- 
ful farmer of the future will use more busi- 
ness-like procedures. He probably will use 
more of his working hours for manage- 
ment and decisionmaking, as he grows big- 
ger. He will either farm more land, keep 
more livestock, or change to more intensive 
crop or livestock production. He will have 
a much bigger investment. There will be 
much more part-time farming and of course 
there will be fewer farmers. 

This means there will be fewer opportuni- 
ties in farming for young men (about 1 in 
6) but much greater opportunities for 
college-trained young men and women in 
jobs to be found in the agribusiness world. 

In many of our States the rural commu- 
nity as we have known it will lose much of 
its identity. Crossroads, U.S.A., with its gen- 
eral store, its barber shop, its one-room 
school, and its church or two, will be no 
more. Former rural communities already 
have a mingling of persons with varied back- 
grounds, different values, interests, and oc- 
cupations. Without careful planning such 
growing communities can develop serious 
problems: water supply, sewage disposal, 
street maintenance, school financing, zoning. 
Research in these problem areas is sorely 
needed, for such communities will emerge 
neither rural nor urban, but a combination 
of both. Through good planning, based 
upon research facts, this marriage of cul- 
tures will produce a new urban culture, 
stronger and better than either of its 
parents. 

Much fussing is heard about farm sur- 
pluses, but nothing about how much more 
our grocery bills would be if there were 
even a small deficit in farm products. Nel- 
ther is it generally realized that food is a 
bargain compared to most other things. 
In fact, food is much cheaper, relatively, than 
it was 40 or 50 years ago in terms of the 
effort it takes to obtain it. And many foods 
would be even cheaper if consumers didn't 
demand out-of-season things, fancy pack- 
ages, and built-in maid service. In 1910, it 
took 120 hours of labor to buy food eaten 
by a family of four in a month’s time. To- 
day it takes 38 hours. Thirty ago 1 
hour of factory labor would buy 7.8 pints of 
milk. Today it will buy twice that much. 

No one has felt the changes of the past 
century more than the homemaker. New 
products, the result of research and tech- 
nology, have done away with many laborious 
time-consuming household tasks. The mir- 
acles of food marketing bring fresh foods 
and vegetables to her neighborhood super- 
market all year round. The American farm- 
er and the food technologists (both products 
of agricultural education) provide the 
world’s most wholesome, nutritious foods, so 
many of which are so easy to prepare and 
use. Out of the kitchen and into the proc- 
essing plant has gone much of the peeling, 
slicing, squeezing, boiling, baking, and fry- 
ing connected with meal preparation. 

No one doubts that the considerable in- 
vestment in agricultural research has paid 
big dividends. It is glibly said that our 
agricultural knowledge has increased more in 
the last 75 years than in the entire previous 
period of history. We do know that crop 
yields have increased 45 percent in the last 
30 years; that cows produce 25 percent more 
milk; that hens lay 25 percent more eggs; 
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and that within a period of 60 years the 
overall efficiency of farming has tripled (in 
terms of number of people one farm operator 
can feed). This all happened during periods 
of great crises and when the proportion of 
city to rural people was undergoing a com- 
plete reversal. 

To the Nation, agricultural research has 
meant improved health through provision of 
an ample food supply capable of providing 
better nutrition for all our people. It actu- 
ally has saved lives because of the develop- 
ment of antibiotics and other protective 
materials. It also has helped in the adjust- 
ments required to meet rapidly changing 
conditions and it is in this area that new 
techniques will need to be developed to 
measure the tremendous impact of our pres- 
ent and future speed of progress on social 
behavior. 

As we look ahead and anticipate the prob- 
lem presented by an exploding world popu- 
lation, we must realize that there are even 
more monumental frontiers in science to be 
reached and that successive waves of new 
knowledge must be forthcoming as our ad- 
vancing technologies absorb that which is 
presently known. 

Successful launching of satellites and the 
knowledge that this is only the forerunner 
of an era of almost infinite dimension, prac- 
tically guarantees support with public funds 
for research, and development of research 
personnel, in those areas directly related to 
defense and war. This is covered under the 
now familiar phrase “scientists for basic 
research.” While at first emphasis may need 
to be on those sciences and technological 
developments that make for destruction it 
is inevitable that other scientific needs will 
be met and even ultimately benefit from a 
crash research program in missiles and in 
space science. It must never be forgotten 
that the secret of life and the secret of 
manufacture of food nutrients by plants 
have not been solved and that since all 
biological activities are related to these two 
basic processes there is as much need for 
encouragement of research in life building 
and life preservation as there is in life de- 
struction even as a defensive mechanism. 

We can be almost as fantastic as we wish 
in our thinking as to future developments 
and probably be right. We can, for example, 
expect to do something about the weather 
in the future other than just talk about it. 
Certainly the Geophysical Year explorations 
and the observations that can be made 
through controlled satellite orbiting will add 
to our knowledge of factors affecting weather 
throughout the world. We can look for- 
ward to methods that will release or prevent 
release of moisture from the atmosphere, and 
certainly eventually there will be devices 
for destroying those combinations of atmos- 
pheric conditions that give birth to violent 
storms. 

Ground and stored water supplies have 
reached a critical point in many areas, espe- 
cially following periods of drought. With 
the demand for water for irrigation, indus- 
try, and human consumptive use rapidly 
increasing, the need for water-co 
measures will become more and more acute. 
Such things as prevention of evaporation 
from stored water supplies, and conversion 
of sea water and sewage waste are already 
beyond the realm of speculation and need 
only to be accepted and developed. New 
economic plants with low moisture require- 
ments will be developed. 

With the need for even greater efficiency 
per man-hour for both crop and livestock 
production, we can expect such apparently 
fantastic things as remote control of large 
farm machinery operation, and development 
of new fuels and power sources, including 
solar and atomic energy. 

Synthesis of food nutrients will be greatly 
accelerated when the basic reaction involved 
in photosynthesis can be duplicated in the 
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laboratory. Preservation of food by ionized 
radiation and through use of antibiotics will 


ckaging, and marketing techniques. 

Housing design and structural ma 
will change considerably and new push- 
button devices will be developed for doing 
household chores which will allow the house- 
wife as much leisure time as her husband 
when he has a 3-day workweek. 

New methods of transportation will speed 
up movement of perishable produce and 
draw markets even closer together. Many 
new products will be brought to the con- 
sumer's table. Much of what we now con- 
sider farm wastes or surpluses will find their 
way into industry or to the consumer 
through seeming miracles of chemical and 
physical transformations. 

We cannot be content in our overall plan- 
ning to consider only those things which 
May concern only a small segment of the 
total problem. There is need for coordina- 
tion of the independent planning of various 
groups and for envisioning the world impact 
of agricultural research not only now but for 
some time into the future. 

It, therefore, becomes important to deter- 
mine population trends and composition and 
the requirements of such populations over 
successive decades. At the same time the 
dynamics of land use must be plotted. 
Probable human and mechanical resources 
will need to be estimated. Methods for long- 
term storage and preservation of foods, and 
techniques for decontaminating food and 
water supplies and food-production areas 
following atomic or biological warfare will 
need to be developed. 

This kind of perspective leads only to the 
conclusion that the responsibilities of agri- 
culture and therefore of agricultural research 
are as great and as much in the national 
interest as are those concerned with nuclear 
and space sciences. It simply suggests that 
if the same public interest were aroused and 
the same combination of public and private 
enterprise became effective, support for agri- 
cultural research would attain the same 
magnitude as that now being directed toward 
other areas of scientific endeavor. Both are 
essential. 

Today you are seeing only a part—but a 
significant part—of your total research pro- 
gram at work. Your sympathetic and criti- 
cal evaluation of it are solicited, I am sure, 
because it is through this process that re- 
search effort is geared to your problems. It 
is through this process, also, that you con- 
tinue your interest in and support of efforts 
that are vital to your own welfare and that 
of the Nation. May I congratulate you on 
the fine progress you have made possible so 
far. You can help, by your support, decide 
the tempo of progress in the future. 


THE PUBLIC WORKS ACCELERA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Congress recently enacted legisla- 
tion vital to the reduction of unemploy- 
ment in our Nation. The Public Works 
Acceleration Act can be most important 
in providing jobs in areas of critical un- 
employment and in meeting needs of the 
Federal Government. 

On behalf of my senior colleague, Sen- 
ator SYMINGTON, and myself, I would like 
to comment on a project requested by 
the Bureau of Prisons which illustrates 
clearly what can be accomplished by this 
act. The Bureau of Prisons has re- 
quested funds under this act to con- 
struct a new youth institution in St. 
Francois County, Mo. The people of St. 
Francois County have suffered high rates 
of unemployment and extreme economic 
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distress for the past 10 years. The econ- 
omy of the county has in the past de- 
pended largely upon lead mining opera- 
tions. However, due to declining prices 
in the lead mining industry and new 
automation methods, employment in the 
county has gone steadily downward. At 
present, out of a total population of 
36,545 in the county, 10,545 persons are 
eligible for U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture surplus commodities under the com- 
modity program for low-income groups. 
More than 14 percent of the county’s 
able-bodied workers are unemployed, 
The county has been certified as a rede- 
velopment area under the Area Rede- 
velopment Act of 1961, and fully quali- 
fies for the public works projects under 
the terms of the recent legislation. 

The U.S. Bureau of Prisons has long 
planned to build a new youth institution 
in the midwestern area. Its construction 
needs in this respect were approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget and filed with 
the Judiciary Committee’s Subcommittee 
on National Penitentiaries by the Attor- 
ney General on January 24, 1962. The 
members of the subcommittee, having 
personally viewed the extreme over- 
crowding in the institutions of the Fed- 
eral prison system, have endorsed this 
constuction in its report of July 11, 1962. 
The prisoner population of the system 
now averages in excess of 24,000, and all 
of its institutions are overloaded. The 
number of youthful offenders aged 18 to 
25 in the overall prisoner population ex- 
ceeds 8,000. The system at present has 
only two youth institutions, each of 
which has a design capacity of less than 
500. Consequently most of the youthful 
offenders must be committed to adult 
correctional institutions, penitentiaries, 
and other institutions for older and more 
criminally sophisticated age groups. The 
need for additional facilities of all types 
for offenders in the Federal system is 
acute, and particularly so for the youth- 
ful group. 

Director James V. Bennett of the Fed- 
eral prison system has already selected a 
site for this institution near the com- 
munities of Flat River, Farmington, and 
Bonne Terre, in St. Francois County, Mo. 
Mr. Bennett considers that this site is 
especially suited for the requirements of 
a youth institution. The St. Joseph Lead 
Co., which has been deeply concerned 
about the severe unemployment in the 
county and which now owns this 1,000- 
acre property valued at more than $120,- 
000, has offered it to the Bureau of 
Prisons at no cost. The citizens of St. 
Francois County are also prepared in 
other respects to lend their assistance in 
keeping down the costs of constructing 
the institution. 

The Bureau of Prisons has planned 
this institution for 400 youths to be con- 
structed at a cost of $742 million. It has 
statutory authority for this construction 
and requires only the necessary funds to 
go ahead with the project. The archi- 
tectural firm working on the project is 
well along in preparing the necessary 
plans, the site has been surveyed, and the 
usual engineering studies made. The in- 
stitution, as planned by the Bureau of 
Prisons and its architects, is designed to 
be built quickly and economically by the 
use of modular construction methods. 
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If the Bureau is able to obtain the 
necessary funds under the public works 
acceleration program appropriation, it is 
prepared to proceed immediately with 
the construction and can have the in- 
stitution completed well within the time 
limitations of the act. 

This project would be of great help in 
alleviating the persistent economic dis- 
tress that has existed in St. Francois 
County for many years and at the same 
time fulfill a critical requirement of the 
Federal Government. It is certainly our 
hope that the appropriations for the 
public works acceleration program will 
be quickly approved and that out of these 
funds this worthy project can be con- 
structed, 


RED CHINESE ADMIT ERRORS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the 
global horizons, Red China—for the 
years ahead—may loom larger and 
larger as a threat to peace and freedom. 

As of now, however, the Communist 
regime, fortunately, is having its troubles 
in making its system work in the Chinese 
economy. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an editorial reflecting upon prog- 
ress in a country which may well prove a 
big trouble for the future. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rep CHINESE ADMIT ERRORS 


In its great leap forward Communist China 
has fallen flat on its face. Industry, which 
was to have been quickly expanded to make 
China one of the production giants of the 
world, is in a sorry state. To survive, China 
must concentrate on agriculture—and in- 
dustrial development must come slowly. 

This from the Chinese themselves, not 
from outside critics. The case is stated in 
Hung Chi, the authoritative publication of 
the central committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. 

Those who said that the nation could in- 
dustrialize overnight are wrong, said Hung 
Chi. It added this bit, which would have 
been treason to top theory only a few months 
ago: “The process of realizing socialist in- 
dustrialization can only be a gradual process, 
and the process of improving working equip- 
ment, too, can only be a gradual process.” 

Hung Chi proposed a most un-Marxian 
system under which rewards would be used 
to increase the productivity of workers— 
with penalties for those who lagged. Fac- 
tories were told to cut their work force and 
avoid innovations in production. They were 
warned that shortages of raw materials will 
continue to curb output. 

This was all foretold in the last year when 
some 20 million urban workers were moved 
to rural areas as farmers and the govern- 
ment admitted that food production was in- 
adequate. 

Red China’s “leap forward” theory was 
discounted even by Russian economists. 
Russia's will to help has slacked off, too. 
Trade between the two countries dropped 50 
percent last year and China had to pay the 
Soviet Union $180 million more for goods it 
needed than the Russians bought from 
China. At the same time the Russians have 
sharply cut back their technical assistance, 

No one will take comfort from the fact that 
any group of humans in the world lack food, 
But the Chinese have proved again that 
communism is not the effective economic 
system that the free world system is. 
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MARINER II—VENUS-BOUND 
SPACECRAFT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 14, Mariner Ii—the U.S. space- 
craft bound for Venus—is expected to 
complete a successful mission of a near 
bypass of that planet 36 million miles 
away. 

The flight itself—as well as earth con- 
trol over it—has been one of the 
astounding accomplishments of the space 
program, 

Recently the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an informative editorial entitled 
“The Wonder of It All.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE WONDER oF Ir ALL 


Mariner II, the spacecraft the United 
States has sent Venus bound, has escaped 
the earth’s gravitational pull. It now is 
under influence of the sun. 

It left earth at Cape Canaveral with an 
escape velocity of 25,551 miles an hour. 
Gradually it slowed down in space, its mo- 
mentum pulled back by earth until it was 
traveling only 6,448.38 miles an hour at 
8 a.m. Tuesday. There, but for the sun, it 
would have slowed further and in the end 
have fallen back. But the huge sun mass 
exerted its pull. Slowly speed increased 
again. By 9 p.m. Wednesday Mariner II was 
reporting a speed of 6,451 miles an hour some 
3,840,511 miles from earth. From now on it 
will continue to gain until, as it approaches 
Venus, the speed will reach 60,000 miles an 
hour. 

When Mariner II passes Venus on Decem- 
ber 14 the planet will be only 36 million miles 
from earth—but the long, curving route of 
Mariner will carry it much farther. And, if 
all goes as it has so far, Mariner will be in 
touch and under direction of its masters here 
on earth. 

Why all these figures and statistics? Be- 
cause they most easily express the sheer 
wonder of it all. Man has long known Venus 
as a planet of our system to be admired from 
afar. Its beauty won it the name of the 
goddess. Man has known Venus more in- 
timately since the days of the telescope. 
Now man has sent his messenger to Venus— 
and one day man may go himself. The mind 
boggles. Man who could barely fiy as this 
century dawned is conquering space un- 
dreamed of by our grandfathers, dreamed of 
but unapproached by our fathers. 

Man who hasn't learned as yet to drive 
a simple automobile safely on the highways 
can pinpoint a spacecraft—steering it mil- 
lions of miles away, sending it messages and 
receiving information from it, penetrating 
the very heavens. Our great-grandfathers 
would have scoffed at the thought—and 
might even have called it heresy. 


THE COMMUNIST THREAT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the Senate to a most interest- 
ing article by Arthur Krock in today’s 
New York Times. Mr. Krock points out 
that the American people have the op- 
portunity to register their choice be- 
tween the idea philosophy of a Chester 
Bowles and an action philosophy of a 
General Clay. 

General Clay, who has consistently 
advocated a hard and realistic line in 
meeting the Communist threat in Ber- 
lin, extends that same American phi- 
losophy to the Cuban situation. 
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Based upon the success of the Clay 
philosophy when he was allowed to fol- 
low it as against the failures of the 
Bowles soft-pedaling approach which is 
prominent because of its shallowness, I 
would hope the administration would re- 
assess its source of advice. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Krock’s article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of Senator Keatrnc’s TV show 
of Sunday, September 23, be made part 
of the RECORD. 

General Clay, a guest on this show 
ably spells out the action philosophy 
that our foreign policy should follow. 

There being no objection, the article 
and transcript were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the New York Times, Sept. 25, 1962] 


THE CHOICE BETWEEN Two CONFLICTING 
POLICIES 


(By Arthur Krock) 

Wasuincton, September 24.—The Presi- 
dent is in complete charge of the conduct of 
the foreign policies of the United States. 
Whenever the President chooses to do so, he 
can formulate and execute the policies with- 
out prior consultation with Congress in gen- 
eral and the Senate, his junior foreign af- 
fairs partner, in particular. And, once he 
has done this, Congress must either support 
him or create a destructive crisis in constitu- 
tional government., 

But many Presidents, and Mr. Kennedy 
especially, have kept an ear close to the 
pulse beat of American public opinion when 
evolving policies, foreign and domestic, and 
gradually disclosing them. While the Presi- 
dential ear is testing, the American people 
have an opportunity to register a choice be- 
tween two policies before one is irrevocably 
made. And such an opportunity has now 
been presented by recent statements from 
Chester A. Bowles and Lucius D. Clay. 


DIFFERING VIEWPOINTS 


Bowles is Mr. Kennedy’s special State De- 
partment counselor on Latin American, Afri- 
can, and Asian affairs. Clay, a retired Army 
general, has twice successfully checked So- 
viet aggression in Berlin [Bowles on Septem- 
ber 16 gave a synthesis of the bases of Mr. 
Kennedy’s foreign policy—undoubtedly an 
authoritative exposition since it was issued 
to the press by the White House and virtually 
repeated today in New York by Secretary of 
State Rusk]. Clay's comments on the same 
subject, where he has established a claim to 
the attention of the American people, were 
made yesterday in an interview with Senator 
KEATING, of New York. 

[The differences in the two documents 
concern both the foundation and the actual 
conduct of foreign policy.] Bowles’ pervad- 
ing theme was that, if the United States 
speaks firmly to a prospective or already es- 
tablished aggressor in its immediate sphere 
of interest, and precisely defines in words a 
new line it will not permit him to cross, 
recent events have demonstrated he will halt 
his penetration of this area. And where our 
sphere of interest is also occupied by allies, 
said Bowles, the U.S. policy guides are “skill 
and patience in dealing with our friends, 
neutrals, and adversaries, keeping in mind 
not only our own interests but also their 
own,” meanwhile holding to the concept that 
“a truly realistic policy must be based, not 
solely on [military] stockpiles, but on the 
power of people and the power of ideas.” 

As an example of the right way to deal 
with the first situation he cited the Presi- 
dent’s warning that “he will act promptly 
and vigorously if the Soviet-trained and 
armed Cuban forces move ahead to threaten 
Cuba's neighbors, our naval base at Guan- 
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tanamo, the approaches to the Panama 
Canal, or U.S. security generally.“ The right 
way to deal with the second situation, Bowles 
said, is the way the administration is pur- 
suing “vigorous support of the United Na- 
tions and the growth of world peace through 
world law.” 


ACTION VERSUS REACTION 


General Clay stated a different theory, 
based in part on his personal experience in 
Germany. It is, that the Soviet Union backs 
down when the United States does some- 
thing which can be overcome only by the 
use of force. His citation was the notice 
given to the Russians that they would no 
longer be permitted to transport their war 
memorial guards to West Berlin in armored 
cars. This was not just saying something— 
for instance, how we would react if the So- 
viet Union expanded its Cuban activities— 
it was affirmative action by which a previous 
concession we had made to the Soviets was 
withdrawn. 

[And that,“ asked Senator KEATING, 
“would be a general principle you would ad- 
vocate?” “Not only in Berlin, but every- 
where, including Cuba,” was Clay's reply.] 
The policy difference is fundamental between 
this and the administration’s policy proce- 
dures, as summarized by Bowles. And if the 
administration decides to enlarge even more 
the budget of U.S. problems it delegates to 
the United Nations by submitting the Ber- 
lin issue, another difference will exist be- 
tween experience and theory. “We cannot,” 
said Clay, “get rid of the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities we obtained in war by trying 
to pass them into the U.N.” 

This choice of policies can still be in- 
fluenced by American public opinion. But 
not much longer. 

INTERVIEW OF GEN. Lucrus D. CLAY, FORMER 
COMMANDER, U.S. MILITARY ZONE, GER- 
MANY, BY SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING, 
REPUBLICAN OF New YORK, ON TELEVISION 
AND RADIO PROGRAM “Let’s LOOK AT CON- 
GRESS,” SEPTEMBER 23, 1962 
Senator Keatinc. This is Senator KEN 

KEATING with another “Let’s Look at Con- 

gress” program. My guest today has had a 

distinguished career in military affairs, in 

diplomacy and in private life. He is the 
former commander in chief of U.S. forces in 

Europe and military governor of the U.S. 

zone in Germany. He served under President 

Eisenhower as a trusted adviser and, until 

recently, was President Kennedy’s special en- 

voy to Berlin. I have the honor to present 

a distinguished and dedicated American and 

I might say, incidentally, one of my former 

military bosses, Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 

General, It’s very nice to have you here 
to talk with the people in New York. 

General Cray. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Keattnc. General, do you think 
that the Soviets’ willingness to make some 
small concessions like the one on armored 
cars foreshadows a major new initiative on 
their part, perhaps after the elections? 

General Cray. Senator, I don't think that 
this was a concession on their part. In point 
of fact, it was a slight concession on our part 
to have let them bring in armored cars in 
the first instance. And when we cut them 
off, they could have only brought their 
armored cars in by the use of force. So, in 
fact, this was not really a concession on their 
part. It was an admission that they did not 
and were not prepared to use force. 

Senator Keatrnc. What do you think we 
can do when Mr. Khrushchev comes to the 
United States to convince him that we mean 
what we say? 

General CLAx. I would hope that we meet 
him with great dignity and with great cool- 
ness. I think that this would give him to 
understand more than anything else the 
real feeling of the American people toward 
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communism as it is being demonstrated 
under his leadership. 

Senator KEATING. In other words, you 
don't think we should treat him in the same 
manner we do the head of one of our free 
world allies 

General CLAx. I would hope that we would 
be very different—that we would be very 
correct, but that we would be very cool. 

Senator KEATING. Could you offer any sug- 
gestions for allied action to strengthen our 
position over the coming months in Berlin? 

General Cray. It's very difficult for us to 
initiate action. In the first place, we are 
three allies and to agree on a common path 
is a very difficult task indeed. The initia- 
tive there really belongs to the Soviets. 
They have the occupancy of Eastern Ger- 
many—they surround Berlin. I think the 
strongest action that we can take is always 
to be ready so to interpose our troops that 
they can take no aggressive action without 
using force. 

Senator Keatinc. Do you think there 
ought to be a person of sufficient rank sta- 
tioned right in Berlin to enable on-the-spot 
decisions to be taken without lengthy con- 
ferences or clearances across the Atlantic? 

General Cray. The difficulty with this is 
that the basic decisions in Berlin have to be 
three party—United States, France, and Eng- 
land—and it is obviously very difficult for 
any one man representing any one country 
to have the authority and the responsibility 
to deal with events as they arise in Berlin. 
Certainly, if we could reach such a solution, 
it would ease our problem in Berlin a great 
deal. As it is, however, until we get a firm 
allied agreement. it would be almost impos- 
sible for any one man to have sufficient au- 
thority really to do a good job in Berlin. 

Senator Kratinc. In other words, when we 
had that incident, for instance, over Check- 
point Charlie before we took a firm position, 
you mean we had to have it cleared with all 
our allies? 

General Cray. Well, if we take the ques- 
tion of Checkpoint Charlie—of the armored 
cars—they were actually taking Soviet 
troops in to a Soviet war memorial which 
is in the British sector, and if we had stopped 
them ourselves at Checkpoint Charlie, it is 
quite possible that the British would have 
allowed them in through the British zone 
to proceed to the war memorial. To be 
effective, therefore, you had to have a com- 
plete allied agreement. Otherwise, you were 
being effective in demonstrating American 
determination but you were not being ef- 
fective in stopping the Soviet armored cars 
from coming into Berlin. 

Senator KEATING. Do you look upon that 
incident also as really no concession on their 
part when they went where we told them 
they should go but rather just. * * * 

General Cray. I don't think it was a con- 
cession. I think it was an example of where, 
when we really determine a course of action 
and say this is what we are going to take, it 
will be accepted by the Soviets because they 
are certainly not, as yet, prepared to use 
force. 

Senator KEATING. And that would be a 
general principle that you would advocate? 

Senator Cray. Not only in Berlin, but 
everywhere. 

Senator KEATING. Including Cuba? 

General Cray. Including Cuba. 

Senator Krarixd. What was the reason 
that you resigned as the President’s special 
envoy to Berlin? 

General CLAY. Well, I went over to Berlin 
at the President’s request. The morale of 
the city was very low. The agreements 
among the allies had not advanced to a 
point where prompt action could be taken. 
At the time that I left, the morale of the 
Berliners had been very largely restored. He 
was completely confident again and agree- 
ments had been reached with the allies 
which covered the most serious contingencies 
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to permit instant action. After this was ac- 
complished, there was very little that one 
person sitting there in Berlin could do. In 
point of fact, I felt that I could do a better 
job for Berlin back here than I could by 
remaining over there. 

Senator KeaTinc. Well, that you've demon- 
strated. Do you think that the free world 
would gain anything by bringing the Berlin 
issue before the United Nations? 

General Cray. I do not believe that the 
free world would gain anything by bringing 
it before the United Nations. It is our prob- 
lem. It is the problem which resulted from 
victory in war and we cannot get rid of the 
obligations and responsibilities that we ob- 
tained in war by trying to pass them into 
the United Nations. I don't believe that 
would be any solution at all. 

Senator Keattnc. Now suppose Khrushchev 
finally makes good on his threats and signs 
a treaty with East Germany. Do you think 
that we in any way should recognize their 
authority over the access routes or other 
problems of that nature? 

General CLax. This is a very difficult ques- 
tion. If the East Germans continued to act 
as agents of the Soviet Government and if 
they behaved properly, it would be very diffi- 
cult indeed to find a reason to use force to 
prevent such a turnover. If, however, it was 
done in a way which refused to accept the 
rights which we have for access, it would be 
a different matter and certainly we could 
not accept any such arrangement. I think 
the important thing is, though, that we must 
recognize the feeling of the Federal Republic 
of Germany with respect to any recognition 
of East Germany and our actions would have 
to largely be determined by what we could 
reach in agreement with them. 

Senator KEATING. Do you think that the 
high level of trade that’s going on between 
East and West Germany is a good sign or a 
bad sign? 

General CLax. Personally, I think it is a 
good sign. After all is said and done, the 
East Germans and the West Germans are 
fellow countrymen. There certainly can be 
no advantage to accrue to the Federal Re- 
public from the people of East Germany liv- 
ing in misery and want. I believe that to 
keep communication between the Federal 
Republic and East Germany is a very, very 
desirable thing and in the long run will help 
to have a united Germany a part of the West, 
rather than either a neutral state or alined 
with the East. 

Senator KEATING. Now, speaking in broader 
terms, do you think that the Western Powers 
could use their trade advantages more ef- 
fectively in dealing with the Communists? 

General Cray. Well, I think that if we can 
get complete agreement amongst a great 
number of people, we could do this very 
well. However, I doubt very much if you 


Prior to that point, I doubt very 
much if it would be possible. 
Senator Krarrwd. As you look back at it, 
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termine on an invasion if we were going to 
tear it down. I doubt very much if action 
on our part that night would have stopped 
the wall. Certainly such action on our part 
might have done well—done a great deal— 
to have maintained the morale in West Ber- 
lin, which did suffer a great deal that night. 
I think the main thing we've got to re- 
member, though, is that from the three allies 
in Berlin, there were no specific recommen- 
dations that night which certainly means 
that the people who were on the spot were 
unable to make a real judgment and a real 
decision as to what to do. 

Senator KEATING. Is there any way or any 
action that we can take now to get this 
wall down or in the future? 

General CLax. The wall is unnatural. It 
is doing economically much more damage to 
East Berlin than to West Berlin, and if we 
reach an agreed settlement or even a meth- 
od of living in West Berlin, I don’t believe 
that it would be too difficult to get the wall 
lowered at least for passage from West Ber- 
lin into East Berlin. ‘The passage from East 
Berlin into West Berlin is very much more 
difficult. It is an avenue of escape and ob- 
viously, as long as we are there, we would 
have to recognize the principle of political 
asylum and anybody that came from East 
Berlin to West Berlin that asked for political 
asylum, would receive it. ‘This, of course, is 
why the wall was put in—to prevent these 
mass escapes and mass movements into West 
Germany which were destroying the East 
German regime. So I think that we could 
look for some relaxation in the right of 
families in West Berlin to visit their families 
in East Berlin but not the other way. 

Senator Keatrnc. Do you expect that the 
present Soviet buildup in Cuba may be used 
as a lever to bring more pressure to bear on 
Berlin? 

General Cray. Certainly the Soviet Gov- 
ernment times its acts and its measures all 
over the world to keep the pressure on the 
Western allies and as they ease up—when 
they think that the going is tough in one 
spot—they put it on somewhere else. In 
this way, they always keep us in a defensive 
position and obviously, as long as they are 
pressing in Cuba, it does also encourage them 
to press in Berlin. 

Senator Kearinc. Do you consider the Rus- 
sian intentions in Cuba are defensive or of- 
fensive? 

General CLax. Well, I think that the So- 
viet Government never starts out fully de- 
termined what it’s going to make out of each 
of these exploitations. It plays them where 
it thinks it will hurt us the most and then 
they add the pressure or subtract the pres- 
sure. depending upon the degree of resistance 
and danger which they think they are going 
to meet, 

Senator KEATING. As a military man, do you 
recognize that the weapons that they have 
in Cuba could be used, either offensively or 
defensively? 

General Cray. I’m not too concerned about 
the Cuban situation as an offensive threat 
against the United States. But the possi- 
bility that it could become the base for the 

m of revolutions in other parts of 
Central and South America is very real and 
one that we cannot discount. 

Senator Keatrnc. Thank you very much. 
My guest today has been Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay. 


UTAH SHORTCHANGED IN AWARD 
OF SPACE CONTRACTS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, there 
has just come to light the shocking reve- 
lation that Utah is being shortchanged 
by the Kennedy administration in the 
award of space contracts. Of $6.6 billion 
that will be spent between mid-1960 and 
mid-1963, Utah's space contractors have 
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contracts for just over $100,000. Thus, 
for every $66,000 awarded to space con- 
tractors throughout the United States 
over that 3-year period, Utah will re- 
ceive only $1. That is a shockingly low 
0.0015 percent, just over one-thousandth 
of 1 percent of the national total. 

Utah is virtually tied for the bottom 
with 10 other States who have been all 
but frozen out of the New Frontier space 
program. Of the 50 States in the Union, 
only 10 have shared slightly less than 
Utah in what for us has ironically been 
called the space boom. Where California 
gets nearly $1.8 billion, Utah receives a 
mere $100,000. Closer to home, Colorado 
gets $88 million. 

UTAH SUPPOSEDLY REPRESENTED ON SPACE 

MATTERS 

During the past 4 years we in Utah 
have been treated to a constant barrage 
of press releases telling us how effectively 
Utah was being represented on a con- 
gressional committee dealing with space 
matters. Supposedly, Utah was among 
the leading States to participate in the 
space program administered by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. Now the truth is out and Utah 
is all but frozen out, as the facts come to 
light. 

The U.S. News & World Report, in its 
October 1, 1962, issue, under the title of 
“States Sharing in the Space Boom,” 
includes a table based on estimates pre- 
pared by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration—NASA—for the 
period from mid-1960 to mid-1963 that 
fully reveals the shabby treatment Utah 
has received. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be included at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


States sharing in the space boom 


(Based on estimates of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for pe- 
riod from mid-1960 to mid-1963) 
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US. total, including District of Columbia 
and unspecified locations, $6.6 billion. 

Eight States are getting less than $1 mil- 
lion each: Arkansas, Delaware, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Washington. 

Nine States are getting nothing: Kansas, 
Maine, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Wyoming. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, Utah 
is listed at the bottom of the table among 
the eight States who are getting less 
than $1 million each. I have discovered 
that of these eight, only Idaho has re- 
ceived less than Utah. While nine States 
are getting nothing, Utah is getting next 
to nothing, just over $100,000. 

UTAH FIRMS WELL QUALIFIED 


It is tragic that the highly skilled and 
able scientists and technicians of proven 
ability who man Utah’s important mili- 
tary missile production complex are not 
permitted to use their eminent skills in 
helping the United States lead the world 
in the space race. It is doubtful that 
anywhere in the United States could a 
more competent group be found than 
those scientists, technicians, and skilled 
workers at Utah’s Thiokol Chemical 
Corp., Hercules Powder, Sperry Co., 
Marquardt Co., Litton Industries, Boeing 
Aircraft, and Eitel-Mecullough Co. 
These companies have proven themselves 
on such vital activities as the first and 
third stage of the Minuteman, the 
Polaris, the Bomarc, and the Sergeant, 
among others. They know their busi- 
ness, but they are being given the busi- 
ness by NASA and those who try to 
delude the people of Utah that these 
companies are being given a fair share 
of space contracts. 

TITAN UI SUPERBOOSTER CONTRACT LOST 


This year, two Utah firms bid on the 
propulsion contract for the Titan III 
superbooster, which is so vital in the 
space race. These were Thiokol and 
Hercules, two excellently qualified firms 
of proven ability. We in Utah read in 
the newspapers of visits to the White 
House, and we were all but assured that 
the contract would be awarded to Thio- 
kol for production at Pocatello, Idaho. 
However, these two companies were over- 
looked in favor of a relatively obscure 
company that had never had a contract 
of over $200,000 in its history. Utah was 
again passed by in spite of all the public 
relations activity and publicity emanat- 
ing from Washington that appeared in 
Utah papers. After all the fanfare, the 
people of Utah were entitled to think the 
award of the contract to a Utah firm was 
a mere formality. It was not awarded. 

SOLID FUELS FLOP 


Just over a month ago, the House 
Space Committee conducted a much- 
heralded hearing on the use of solid 
fuels in the space race. It was lavishly 
billed as the key move in persuading the 
Kennedy administration to give deserved 
emphasis to the use of solid fuels by 
NASA and by the Air Force in the space 
effort. Up to this time, solid fuels had 
been orphaned and cast adrift by the 
New Frontier. But what was the result? 
It was made clear by the administration 
during the hearing that not only were 
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solid fuels not to be emphasized but the 

program was to be cut by $40 million 

this year. In short, there will be no 
meaningful solid fuels program. 

Thus, the hearing which was to bring 
about a rebirth of solid fuels in space 
became instead an empty ceremony to 
dedicate the grave. 

NO MAJOR MISSILE OR SPACE CONTRACTS 

SINCE 1960 

No doubt it will be argued that Utah 
is doing very well in the military missile 
field in contrast to the space freezeout, 
and it has been. But, even in the mil- 
itary space field, Utah has not received 
a single new major military missile con- 
tract since 1960. The only important 
contracts awarded have been those which 
are a continuation of programs begun 
in 1960 or before. Thus, at the same 
time that we are now being frozen out 
of the space field, we are also beginning 
to lose out on new military missile con- 
tracts. This may not be too important 
now, as Utah plants expand, but what 
of a few years from now? 

Of course, military missiles come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Armed Serv- 
ices and the Appropriations Committees 
and not under the Space Committee. 
Many people in Utah have been led to 
believe that the Space Committee has 
jurisdiction over military missiles. This 
is not true. Virtually 100 percent of 
Utah's present missile activities involve 
military work and are unrelated to the 
space program or to the Space Commit- 
tee. 

ALL MAJOR UTAH MISSILE PLANTS WERE 
ESTABLISHED UNDER THE EISENHOWER AD- 
MINISTRATION 
Significantly, all of the major missile 

companies or companies whose activities 

are related to missile development es- 
tablished their operations in Utah under 
the Eisenhower administration. 

All of them came into Utah to initiate 
their operations before Utah supposedly 
received committee representation on 
space matters in Congress. The dates 
they were established are as follows: 
Sperry, 1956; Marquardt, 1957; Thiokol, 
1957; Litton, 1957; Eitel-McCullough, 
1957; Hercules, 1958. 

All of these companies were established 
in Utah before the 1958 congressional 
election. Moreover, as already observed, 
all major missile contracts were awarded 
to them during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, with which I worked so closely 
from 1953 to 1961. Utah enjoyed its 
greatest missile era during that period, 
and it would be a shocking waste if our 
missile industry is to go into eclipse now. 

It is difficult to understand the basis 
on which contracts are awarded at the 
present time. Recently, a Utah com- 
pany was low bidder by over a million 
dollars on an important contract, and 
yet the contract was awarded to an- 
other company in another State which 
had bid over a million dollars more for 
the job than the Utah company. There 
is no doubt whatever about the technical 
competency and proficiency of the Utah 
firm; so this played no part in the deci- 
sion. This distressing event must not 
be permitted to recur. 
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UTAH DESERVES BETTER TREATMENT IN THE 
SPACE FIELD 

It is high time for the neglect of Utah, 
particularly in the space field, to be 
brought to an immediate stop. I hope 
in this manner, by taking the floor of the 
Senate today, to dramatize the serious- 
ness of the situation as I see it. Utah 
firms have proven themselves worthy to 
receive more than one one-thousandth 
of 1 percent of the space contracts 
awarded by the Kennedy administration. 
I am launching a campaign today to im- 
mediately reverse this situation—an ef- 
fort which is obviously needed. Utah 
companies deserve and must have better 
treatment from the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. 


THOMAS MASARYK—CHAMPION OF 
LIBERTY 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Thomas 
Masaryk was perhaps the leading states- 
man in central Europe during the first 
third of this century. As the liberator 
and leader of his people, and as the cre- 
ator of the Czechoslovak Republic, he 
occupies the highest place in modern 
Czechoslovak history. As a teacher, 
philosopher, and man of letters he had 
few equals among his contemporaries. 
A wise and experienced statesman cham- 
pioning the cause of freedom and de- 
mocracy, he was one of the revered elder 
statesmen of Europe in his lifetime. 

No man in central Europe worked so 
conscientiously and consistently for the 
freedom of his people during the last 
quarter of the 19th century and during 
the first two decades of this century 
than did this man of humble origin. For 
nearly a half century, in and out of his 
homeland, he advocated and preached 
the justice of the Czechoslovak cause. 
During the First World War he suc- 
ceeded in convincing the statesmen of 
the great powers that since the war was 
being waged for freedom and democracy, 
the freedom of Czechoslovakia formed 
a part of their aims. At the conclusion 
of that war the Czechoslovak Republic 
was created and Masaryk became its 
President. From 1918 until 1935 he held 
that office through successive elections; 
in the latter year illness compelled him 
to resign his office, and 2 years later, on 
September 14, he died. In observing the 
25th anniversary of his death, we hon- 
ored the memory of this great son of 
Czechoslovak people. 

Our colleague, Senator Dodd, was the 
speaker at a commemorative ceremony 
sponsored by the Associated Czechoslo- 
vak Organizations of Washington and 
the Council of Free Czechoslovakia, 
which marked the 25th anniversary of 
the patriot’s death. It was held at the 
Hotel 2400 on 16th Street, where 
Masaryk lived in 1918. I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of Senator Dopp’s 
remarks be printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with an editorial, entitled, 
“Champion of Liberty,” from the Sep- 
tember 15 issue of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp 

We meet today to commemorate the 25th 
anniversary of the death of Thomas Masaryk, 
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the Czechoslovak national hero whose life 
and work are of universal importance to 
all mankind. 

‘Today Americans and freemen everywhere 
honor Thomas Masaryk as a citizen of the 
world; as a humanitarian who spoke for 
the oppressed; as a teacher whose philoso- 
phy, like that of George Washington, was 
that nothing can be politically right that is 
morally wrong; as a statesman whose prin- 
ciples have universal application at all times 
and in all countries. 

During a period when most national mi- 
norities in Europe were governed by alien 
rulers, he developed and espoused the prin- 
ciple that each nation, each national en- 
tity, is entitled to determine its own destiny 
and shape its own future. 

The principle of national self-determina- 
tion profoundly infiuenced Woodrow Wilson 
during World War I. President Wilson pro- 
claimed it as one of America’s aims in the 
reorganization of Europe on a basis of justice 
and equity; indeed, he believed this princi- 
ple to be so important, that it became the 
first of his Fourteen Points. 

Since then, the basic principle of the 
right of national self-determination has 
been firmly incorporated into international 
law; it has been written into the Charter of 
the United Nations; it lies at the foundation 
of the independence of the new African and 
Asian states which now join the family of 
nations; it constitutes one of the reasons 
for American opposition to the continuation 
and extension of the Russian Empire. 

Thomas Masaryk’s work, however, was not 
restricted to a narrow, provincial national- 
ism. He wanted the right of national self- 
determination for all peoples, but he clearly 
recognized that much as men are mu- 
tually interdependent, so is the life of each 
nation intertwined with the culture, the 
political, and the economic life of its neigh- 
bors. Thus he clearly foresaw the necessity 
for the Western democracies to draw more 
closely together against the threats of inter- 
national communism. 

The European Economic Community, and 
the beginning of political unification of 
Europe, which now do so much to confound 
and bewilder the classic Communist “predic- 
tions” on the downfall of free societies, are 
developments foreseen and anxiously antici- 
pated by the great Czechoslovak patriot. 

We Americans, and particularly our fellow 
citizens of Czechoslovak descent, should feel 
deeply conscious of the close affinity which 

had with American ideas and in- 
stitutions. He knew American history in- 
timately; he had unbounded admiration for 
American democracy. Generously giving 
President Wilson credit for the development 
of the principle of national self-determina- 
tion, he wrote: 

“In a sense, the United States is Czecho- 


as embodied in the famous 14 points, 
that the foundations of our state are laid. 
We have tried to pattern our young Republic 
after our great sponsor. Our Constitution 
and our laws, our mode of government, and 
even our business methods follow closely 
those of the United States.” 

In his admiration of American democracy 
and of things American, Masaryk was an 
idealist. To the self-styled realists 
of Europe before the First World War Mas- 
aryk’s notion of a living and vital democracy 
for Czechoslovakia was nothing short of 
ludicrous. 

The country had never had any experience 
in representative govermment; indeed, for 
centuries it had not even had self-govern- 
ment. It was predicted that Czechs and 
Slovaks could not live peacefully side by 
side; it was believed that democracy was a 
chimera, a useless dream that had no practi- 
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cal value or place in the power politics of 
the 20th century. 

Despite these pessimistic views, Masaryk 
fought for liberty while Czechoslovakia was 
under foreign rule; he was dedicated to the 
proposition that Czechs and Slovaks could 
live in peace and enjoy the fruits of mutual 
understanding; he was convinced that 
democracy would find a fertile soil in his 
homeland. 

The great merit of the life of Thomas 
Masaryk lies as much in the work which he 
accomplished as it does in the vision and 
idealism which sustained tLat work against 
the overwhelming obstacles of apparent po- 
litical and historical realities. 

It is to Thomas Masaryk’s eternal credit 
that he recognized the insignificance of what 
so often is falsely termed political realism 
and saw it for what it was—a limitation on 
man’s highest ambitions and aspirations 
toward justice and on the struggle for inde- 
pendence for his countrymen. 

Much as the American Revolution in the 
18th century was successful against over- 
whelming odds and despite predictions of 
doom, so was Masaryk's dream successful in 
the 20th century under entirely different 
conditions of time, place, and history. 

Europe, the birthplace of Thomas Masaryk, 
has not forgotten its prophet nor has the 
rest of the free world. His name may be in- 
voked by the present rulers of Czechoslo- 
vakia to prop up the false gods of tyranny 
and atheism; but all the peoples oppressed 
by the Communist conspiracy will remem- 
ber him as the defender of freedom and the 
protagonist of democracy. 

The name of Masaryk will forever be in- 
tertwined with the name of Czechoslovakia. 

The elder Masaryk dreamed of an indepen- 
dent Czechoslovakia, living in democracy 
and liberty, and he had the great satisfac- 
tion of presiding over the fulfillment of his 
dream. It was the tragedy of his son Jan 
Masaryk, that he saw the eclipse of that lib- 
erty and died with the death of his country's 
independence. 

But Czechoslovakia will live. Her eclipse 
will be but temporary. Her history has not 
come to an end with the Red terror. Her 
future will be freedom and democracy. 

The Czechoslovaks who in the 20 years 
between the wars had created a prosperous 
and flourishing state, who were proud to 
be called the Yanks of Europe, will not in 
the end be defeated. 

History has come full circle. The ideas of 
liberty which the pilgrims brought to these 
shores returned to Europe where they kindled 
a new flame that is but temporarily dimmed. 

The memory of Thomas Masaryk will live 
in Czechoslovakia; the memory of freedom 
will live in Czechoslovakia; and freedom in 
the end will prevail. 


CHAMPION or LIBERTY 


Thomas G. Masaryk, the great Czech pa- 
triot, was a man whose name is synonymous 
with freedom and whose memory remains 
as a continuing reproach to the Soviet mas- 
ters of his beloved country. The 25th an- 
niversary of his death, which was observed 
on Friday, is an occasion for recalling the 
spirit of this gallant figure who founded 
the Czechoslovak Republic. He was a demo- 
crat, a humanist and a socialist who op- 
posed every form of despotism, whether of 
the left or right. “My socialism is simply 
love of one’s neighbor, of humanity,” 

k once wrote. The purity of this 
definition stands in ironic contrast to the 
monstrous caricature of socialism that So- 
viet force has imposed on Czechoslovakia. 
In the fullness of time, the spirit of Masaryk 
is sure to rise again in a truly democratic 
Czechoslovak Republic. 


September 25 


LINCOLN CENTER FOR THE PER- 
FORMING ARTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
opening of the Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts in New York Sunday 
night marks a milestone in the cultural 
history of the United States, and another 
pioneering effort by my great native city 
in the encouragement and advancement 
of the arts. The impact of Lincoln Cen- 
ter upon our Nation not only on the per- 
forming level but also on the teaching 
level promises to be incalculable. It of- 
fers a guide and a pattern which I hope 
will be emulated throughout the coun- 
try. It provides a fitting endeavor to 
accompany the pioneering efforts of the 
New York State Council on the Arts, the 
State agency which is so successfully 
helping in respect to cultural develop- 
ment and enjoyment in New York in 
areas of the State not heretofore 
reached. 

I hope and very much expect that 
Members of the Senate and of the House 
will come to see and to enjoy this vast 
center for the development of culture in 
the United States. It is my fond hope, 
as I know it is of the distinguished Sen- 
ator now presiding, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], and others like 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] that we may make marked prog- 
ress in this field for the Nation as well. 
It has been done in New York and, I 
hasten to add, with help from the Fed- 
eral Government, in terms of urban re- 
newal. We are deeply gratified, and I 
think this is a cause for gratification on 
the part of the whole country. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Record the welcoming address of 
John D. Rockefeller 3d, board chairman 
of the Lincoln Center, which he de- 
livered September 23; the article by 
Arthur Gelb entitled “A Deeper Signifi- 
cance,” in the New York Times, Septem- 
ber 24; and an article by Richard 
McLanathan evaluating the achieve- 
ment of the New York State Council on 
the Arts, entitled “A Venturesome Idea,” 
which appeared in Museum News, Sep- 
tember 1962. 

There being no objection, the address 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Rxcond, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 24, 1962] 
WELCOMING ADDRESS 
Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
This is a proud and happy moment for 


all of us—the opening of Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts. 

What was only an idea 7 years ago has 
come to reality because thousands of men 
and women in the arts, in education, in 
philanthropy, in business, in labor, and in 
government have given time and money with 
unparalleled generosity. 

Tonight we move out of the world of plan- 
ning into the world of performance. Now 
and in the years ahead, only the artist and 
his art can fulfill the aspirations of the plan- 
ners and exhalt the labors of the builders. 
The validity of our efforts will be determined 
by the use we make of the several stages and 
many classrooms of iäncoln Center, and it 
is gratifying indeed that we have as our 
president a distinguished composer and edu- 
cator. 
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The future of Lincoln Center rests not only 
upon the greatness of performances but upon 
the existence and support of warm, respon- 
sive, enthusiastic audiences. It is my very 
great pleasure, therefore, to welcome this 
most distinguished audience—which is hon- 
ored by the presence of the First Lady of the 
land, the Governor of our State, the mayor 
of our city, and some of the world’s foremost 
artists. 

It is very appropriate and pleasing to us 
that this first of our six buildings should be- 
come the ent home of Lincoln Cen- 
ter’s first constituent and our country's old- 
est orchestra. None have worked harder than 
the leaders of the New York Philharmonic 
to make real this dream of a great center 
of the performing arts. 

It is with pride and satisfaction that we 
now turn to one of the world’s great or- 
chestras to dedicate this Hall to music. 

Thank you. 


{From the New York Times, Sept. 24, 1962] 


A DEEPER SIGNIFICANCE—FULL Impact OF 
LINCOLN CENTER WILL Nor BE FELT UNTIL 
ALL COMPONENTS OPEN 


(By Arthur Gelb) 


Last night's unveiling of Philharmonic Hall 
was much more than a dazzling New York 
premiere. 

The full impact of the event cannot be 
known for some time to come, when, one 
by one, other constituents of Lincoln Cen- 
ter have opened their doors. But even with- 
out the ve of distance, it seems 
evident that the of this first door 
will be chronicled as a symbol of the cultural 
coming of age of the United States. 

The most ambitious and expensive of all 
the cultural complexes now under construc- 
tion, Lincoln Center is the focus of every eye 
both here and abroad. It is probably Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s unfailing instinct for his- 
torical significance that caused Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, at the last moment, to change her 
mind and attend; how would it have looked, 
on the final record, if neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Kennedy, who have carefully established an 
image of artistic patronage, had failed to 
lend their presence to this potent occasion? 


A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 


Exposed with all its virtues and defects in 
the city that has become the global cultural 
capital, the center has an awesome respon- 
sibility. 

Already, similar projects throughout the 
nation have sent representatives to study and 
analyze Lincoln Center architecture, artistic 
philosophy, budget, and educational facili- 
ties. In future months and years, the Cen- 
ter’s activities will be even more closely 
scrutinized, its successes and failures pub- 
licly and minutely recorded. 

Potentially the world’s most influential 
cultural oasis, embracing the best talent 
from all the performing arts that this coun- 
try has to offer, Lincoln Center can become 
not only an entertainment arena on the 
highest level, but also a powerful teaching 
instrument. 


Some of the people concerned with guiding 
the Center’s activities have compared it with 
a great medical center. Answering critics 
who deplore the concentration in one area 
of all the representative art forms, they 
maintain that only in such physical and spir- 
itual insulation can the patron, participant 
and pupil work together for the develop- 
ment of all the performing arts. 

This is a noble goal and it can be achieved 
under ideal circumstances. That is to say, 
a delicate balance must be maintained—a 
balance supremely difficult to sustain. The 
Ceater’s board must employ a policy of en- 
lightened guidance that never inhibits sin- 
cere experiment or exploration. 
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The Lincoln Center enclave ideally can be 
an embodiment of the interplay between 
professional performance and the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, just as a medical center 
simultaneously performs brilliant feats of 
healing, pursues research, and instructs its 
young medical students and encourages them 
to explore on their own. 

To this end, the Lincoln Center Fund, with 
an endowment of $10 million, plans to com- 
mission new works, participate actively in 
educational television, conduct schools of 
music, drama, and dance, and run summer 
workshop seminars for secondary school- 
teachers from all over the country. Thou- 
sands of young people will take part in these 
programs and they, in turn, will bring their 
strengthened skills and fresh artistic insights 
to their own communities. 

A full-time employee, whose salary will 
be paid jointly by Lincoln Center and WNDT 
(New York’s educational television channel), 
will soon be engaged to devise a thorough 
schedule of programs emanating from the 
center. Teachers selected to attend the 
summer workshops will be subsidized and, 
instead of attending classroom lectures, will 
participate in concerts, dramatic presenta- 
tions, and dance recitals. Intercollegiate, 
national, and international festivals of the 
performing arts will be regularly scheduled. 

In the meantime, officials of Lincoln Cen- 
ter must avoid the pitfall of regarding them- 
selves in competition with other cultural 
projects, despite the fact that they are still 
vying with others for funds. The proposed 
National Cultural Center in Washington, for 
example, is trying to raise $30 million, while 
Lincoln Center must raise an additional $27 
million of its own to complete its $142 mil- 
lion facilities. 


A UNIVERSAL COMMODITY 


A substantial amount of money for both 
centers must obviously come from the same 
private sources. But there is no reason why 
it shouldn’t. Well-to-do patrons should be 
happy to promote the artistic cause in as 
many of our cities as indicate a desire for 
culture. Culture is not a commodity ex- 
clusive to New York, Washington, or any 
other city. 

This is being overwhelmingly demonstrated 
these days by the fact that 67 cultural cen- 
ters, in addition to New York’s and Wash- 
ington's, are planned or under construction. 
Some are limited in scope, and others, like 
the Hopkins Art Center at Dartmouth, prom- 
ise to be widely influential. 

It has taken the United States a long time 
to acknowledge the importance of compre- 
hensive education in the arts. But with 
Lincoln Center blazing a trail, this country 
appears at last to have realized, with Socra- 
tes, that “the soul takes nothing with her to 
the other world but her education and 
culture.” 


A VENTURESOME IDEA 
(By Richard McLanathan) 

(New York is one of the few States in 
which the State government has, through 
legislative action, provided funds for a coun- 
cil on the arts. Mr. McLanathan, a former 
museum director, details the formation of 
this organization that is serving as a model 
for other States setting up an arts council 
and one that may well provide the blueprint 
for future Federal legislation.) 

The relation of government to the arts is 
a matter of considerable discussion these 
days. Such developments as Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg’s report following the crisis 
of the Metropolitan Opera, recent congres- 
sional authorization of a National Cultural 
Center in Washington, pending legislation 
to provide for the formation of a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts, and even the 
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restoration of the White House, have not 
only been indications of a trend but also 
have served to focus public attention on the 
arts as a matter of general concern. 

Against this background, the creation of 
the New York State Council on the Arts 
takes on added significance as a pioneering 
venture in this field. Since 1944, bills pro- 
viding for such a council were brought again 
and again before the State legislature. With 
the wholehearted support of Governor 
Rockefeller, however, an act introduced by 
Senator MacNeil Mitchell was passed during 
the 1960 session finally establishing that it 
was “the policy of the State to join with pri- 
vate patrons and with institutions and pro- 
fessional organizations concerned with the 
arts to insure that the role of the arts in the 
life of our communities will continue to 
grow and will play an even more significant 
part in the welfare and educational expe- 
riences of our citizens.” The act authorized 
the Governor to appoint, with the approval 
of the senate, a council of 15 members who 
were to prepare a report on how best to 
realize the purposes of the legislation. 

Determined that the council should “func- 
tion as an administrative entity developing 
imaginative programs, not a mere committee 
of well-known names,” Governor Rockefeller 
appointed a group professionally representa- 
tive of the various cultural fields of the 
visual and performing arts, of museums and 
historical societies. He named as chairman, 
Seymour H. Knox, president of the Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy, chairman of the council 
of the University of Buffalo, and trustee of 
the Yale Art Gallery; as vice chairman, he 
named Dr. Henry Allen Moe, treasurer of 
the Association of American Rhodes Schol- 
ars, vice chairman of the Museum of Modern 
Art, and a trustee of the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Foundation and the American 
Academy in Rome. The other members 
named include Reginal Allen, executive di- 
rector for operations of the Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts; Cass Canfield, pub- 
lisher, of Harper & Bros., and Freedom 
House; Angus Duncan, executive secretary 
of Actors’ Equity Association and vice presi- 
dent of the Theater Authority; Theodore M. 
Hancock, lawyer, and former chairman of the 
Everson Museum of Syracuse; Mrs. W. Averell 
Harriman, former head of the Marie Harri- 
man Gallery of New York City; Wallace K. 
Harrison, former director of planning for the 
United Nations, coarchitect of Rockefeller 
Center, and a director of the Rockefeller 
Bros.’ Fund; Miss Helen Hayes of the Amer- 
ican theater: Dr. Louis C. Jones, executive 
director of the New York State Historical 
Association: David M. Keiser, president of 
the New York Philharmonic Society, trustee 
of the Juilliard Musical Foundation, and a 
director of the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts; Dr. Richard McLanathan, art 
and museum consultant, former director of 
the Museum of Art, Utica; Alfred J. Manuti 
of the executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Musician’s Union (AFL-CIO) and 
President of the Musicians’ (AFL-CIO) New 
York State Conference; Richard Rogers, com- 
poser; and Louis A. Swyer of the board of the 
Albany Institute of History and Art, and the 
Greater Albany Chamber of Commerce, 

Laurance P. Roberts, formerly director of 
the American Academy in Rome, agreed to 
serve temporarily as first executive director. 
He completed the initial survey of the State’s 
cultural institutions, including a list of all 
theaters, auditoriums, and other buildings 
capable of housing theatrical or musical per- 
formances, as well as museums, galleries, 
and other facilities. This report was sub- 
mitted to the Governor along with recom- 
mendations for a program. As a result, the 
sum of $450,000 was included in the Gov- 
ernor's 1961 budget for the council. 
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In order to have the best possible advice 
in the various fields in which the council 
proposed to operate, leading experts were 
asked to join advisory panels for ballet, con- 
cert, historical collections, opera, theater, 
and the visual arts. Since the panels were 
made up of extremely busy performing art- 
ists, composers, specialists, and executives, 
there was no intention of ever calling the 
half-dozen or so members of each panel to 
meetings; but rather to consult with them 
individually by telephone, by letter, or by 
appointment, and thus to take maximum 
advantage of their expert knowledge without 
imposing more than absolutely necessary on 
their already full schedules. 

The survey carried out by Laurance Rob- 
erts served to emphasize, even more em- 
phatically, the concentration of the State's 
main cultural resources in the major urban 
areas, and to point to a primary function 
of the council in bringing the arts to this 
broad potential audience hitherto lacking 
the opportunity for enjoying them. The 
survey also revealed the melancholy but not 
unexpected fact that “there is no cultural 
institution in New York State today, 
whether it be a museum, an historical so- 
ciety, an orchestra, an opera company, a bal- 
let, a repertory theater, that is self-support- 
ing.” A basic policy of the council was 
adopted to grant no subsidies, but to assist 
and strengthen groups and organizations by 
extending existing services, and in this way 
to increase audiences and participants. 

The council then approached the Phoenix 
Theater, the New York City Center Opera 
Company, the Buffalo Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and the New York City Ballet to discuss 
the broadening of their activities to include 
tours throughout the State guaranteed by the 
council against loss. In each case the re- 
sponse was immediate, and the cooperation, 
not only of management but also of every 
member of the groups, was enthusiastic and 
complete. Sponsorship for each performance 
was shared with the council by some local 
agency. 

The tour of the Phoenix Theater may be 
taken as an example of how the program 
works in the field of the performing arts. 
Traveling by bus with two companies, leap- 
frogging to maintain the rigorous schedule 
of successive single performances, the theater 
presented Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion,” 
at matinees and Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” in 
the evening, in two dozen communities, play- 
ing in theaters or high school auditoriums 
to a total audience of more than 27,000 chil- 
dren and adults. The council insured that 
seats were available at reasonable prices so 
that performances could be attended by all. 
T. Edward Hambleton, manager of the 
Phoenix Theater, reported that about 40 per- 
cent of the people who attended the pro- 
ductions had never seen live theater before, 
and that many cities had their first exper- 
ience of it during the tour. Almost all 
houses were sold out long in advance as 
people everywhere reacted to the opportunity 
with keen enthusiasm. The other perform- 
ing groups met with similar experiences, and 
the difficulties of unexpected situations and 
of untried and sometimes insufficient facili- 
ties faded before the intense interest with 
which the various performances were 
greeted. 

Under the council’s sponsorship, the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic performed in 20 commu- 
nities, the New York City Center Ballet in 
16, and the New York City Opera in 11. 
The Rochester Philharmonic presented spe- 
cial children's concerts and programs in- 
cluding new works by contemporary com- 
posers; the New York Philharmonic, under 
the direction of Leonard Bernstein, per- 
formed a children’s concert in the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute Field House at 
Troy for an audience of 7,500 drawn from 
a radius of about a hundred miles. Each 
selection was applauded so enthusiastically 
that there was no time left for an encore. 
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Though the cooperation of such long-es- 
tablished groups with completed repertories 
was enlisted early, the visual arts were not 
neglected. Through the aid of the American 
Federation of Arts, seven traveling exhibi- 
tions were produced which toured mu- 
seums, libraries, art centers, schools, and col- 
leges. The first of these alone, “Masterpieces 
of Photography,” selected by Beaumont 
Newhall from the Eastman collection in 
Rochester, was immediately booked in 11 
communities. The Everson Museum of 
Syracuse and Onondaga County provided 
two other exhibits, as did the Schenectady 
Museum Association and the Rochester 
Memorial Gallery. The exhibits included 
such diverse material as fossils and artifacts 
as well as prints and paintings, and treated 
subjects ranging from techniques of print- 
making to “How To Look at a Painting.” 
The exhibits were designed and packaged 
for great flexibility of use under varying 
conditions of display. Their cost was met 
by the council, but transportation expenses 
were shared by the borrowing institutions. 
Four of the federation’s exhibits proved so 
popular that their circulation is being ex- 
tended for the coming year, and there con- 
tinue to be so many requests for “How To 
Look at a Painting” that there are now 
plans to duplicate it if possible. The fed- 
eration is producing four new educational 
exhibits designed primarily for schools, li- 
braries, and other institutions without usual 
gallery facilities. In addition, the Whitney 
Museum of American Ast has generously 
shown its practical interest in this phase 
of the council’s work by consenting to put 
together a major exhibition. 

A further development of the visual arts 
program is the enrichment of the displays of 
regional museums by semipermanent loans 
from major collections. Dr. James J. Rori- 
mer, director of the Metropolitan Museum, 
has established a process of carefully select- 
ed loans for extended periods, chosen to com- 
plement and supplement the collections of 
various upstate museums. Since it is always 
easier to borrow paintings, these loans stress 
the more difficult fields of sculpture and the 
decorative arts, material generally seen only 
in large institutions, and yet always mean- 
ingful to students and gallery goers alike 
because of the association with the every- 
day life of other periods and countries. The 
council has undertaken to support the cata- 
loging and installation of the material, and 
to guarantee proper insurance coverage. It 
is hoped that this aspect of the council’s 
program will develop into an increasingly 
significant sharing of the State’s extraordi- 
nary artistic resources, 

It was apparent from the beginning that a 
practical pattern of cooperation with com- 
munities throughout the State should be es- 
tablished to insure the effectiveness, through 
the broadest possible participation, of the 
council’s program. John MacFadyen, who 
succeeded Laurance Roberts as executive di- 
rector, undertook a survey during which he 
met with groups in 25 different centers, ex- 
plained the purpose of the council and its 
projected program, and asked for suggestions 
as to how best to realize common aims. 
These meetings resulted in a mutual under- 
standing of purposes and problems, and in 
many communities these groups, made up of 
leading citizens, educators, artists, musicians, 
representatives of service organizations, local 
government, chambers of commerce, the ra- 
dio and television industries, and the press, 
transformed themselves from temporary and 
informal gatherings into more permanent as- 
sociations, and thus marked the beginning 
of a community arts council movement 
throughout the State. 

Further impetus was added by the success 
of a 2-day conference devoted to the subject 
held at the Roberson Memorial Center in 
Binghamton. More than 200 people from 
all parts of the State participated and dis- 
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cussed problems and programs with such 
authorities as Seymour Knox, chairman of 
the council; Dr. Louis C. Jones, director of 
the New York State Historical Association; 
Ralph Burgard, of the St. Paul Council of 
Arts and Sciences; John Gutman, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association; Donald 
Engle, of the Martha Baird Rockefeller Aid 
to Music Program; Choreographer George 
Balanchine, of the New York City Center 
Ballet; Dr. Paul B. Pettit, of the drama de- 
partment of the State university; and Dr. 
James M. Brown III, director of the Corning 
Glass Center. 

In this way, regional agencies are develop- 
ing with which the council can work for a 
common purpose, avoiding competition with 
local organizers of cultural programs, and 
ensuring active participation of the com- 
munities. Nine or ten regional councils are 
already active, with a number of others in 
the process of formation. Thus, Governor 
Rockefeller's concept of the council's func- 
tion as a pump-priming effort and not a 
form of government subsidy could be real- 
ized. It has become a means of enabling 
an increasing number to share the State’s 
cultural advantages through active coopera- 
tion rather than as passive recipients of goy- 
ernmental largesse. 

The case of Middletown is, in many ways, 
typical. Last October the Phoenix Theater 
presented, under the joint sponsorship of 
the Council, the Middletown Times Herald- 
Record, and the Orange County Community 
College, “Androcles and the Lion” at a mati- 
nee and “Hamlet” in the evening. More 
than 3,000 persons saw the performances. In 
November, the New York City Opera pre- 
sented “The Marriage of Figaro,” with the 
added sponsorship of the Middletown school 
system. It was the first opera ever per- 
formed in that city. Tickets were priced at 
$3 and $4, with patron tickets at $10, and 
student tickets at $2. In each case the high 
school auditorium was sold out weeks in 
advance. Net profits were set aside to form 
“a local council on the arts designed to con- 
tinue to bring professional presentations in 
the arts to Orange County.” This is a prac- 
tice which has been followed by a number 
of other communities. 

Because of the special stage requirements 
for ballet, a system of ballet demonstra- 
tions was evolved which could be presented 
in school auditoriums, smaller theaters, gym- 
nasiums, and, in two cases, on outdoor stages 
at upstate summer art festivals. These were 
extremely well-received and gave encourage- 
ment to the growing number of students of 
the dance. More than 50 educational insti- 
tutions, ranging from grammar schools to 
universities, took advantage of the council's 
offerings in the performing and the visual 
arts. 

The preliminary survey conducted by 
Laurance Roberts, and the later experiences 
of John MacFadyen in traveling about the 
State and meeting with community groups 
revealed a great and widespread need for 
various kinds of expert technical assistance 
and advice. It was therefore decided that 
an important function of the council was to 
make available the services of experts in all 
the needed fields, such as conservation, iden- 
tification, and evaluation of objects, works 
of art, and documents; recordkeeping; pub- 
lic relations; fund-raising; and all the count- 
less other problems that beset museums, 
libraries, art centers, and historical societies. 
A roster of consultants was compiled with 
the aid of W. Stephen Thomas, director of 
the Rochester Museum of Science and Art, 
and secretary of the newly organized New 
York State Museums Association. 

Applications for technical aid are eval- 
uated with the assistance of the appropriate 
advisory panel, and the council pays the 
fees and travel expenses of the consultants. 
The program was initiated in August 1961, 
by the visit of Sheldon Keck, director of the 
Conservation Center of New York Univer- 


sity’s Institute of Fine Arts, to Fort Stan- 
wix Museum in Rome. It has included such 
various forms of aid as the survey of oriental 
porcelains in the Albright-Knox Art Gallery 
in Buffalo, made by Fong Chow, assistant 
curator of Far Eastern Art at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum; and a critical study, with ad- 
vice on care and classification, of the his- 
torical collections of the Elbert Hubbard 
Memorial Library of East Aurora, by Francis 
W. Cunningham, curator of the Oneida His- 
torical Society. 

In October of 1961, William Hull, former 
director of the Everson Museum in Syracuse, 
became assistant director of the council, 
with the special assignment of developing 
the council's program in the visual arts and 
technical assistance areas. In November, he 
organized a 1-day workshop on display and 
conservation for historic houses and his- 
torical societies which was held at the Suf- 
folk Museum in Stonybrook, Long Island, 
with the cooperation of its director, Mrs. 
Jane des Granges. 

The conference brought together a dis- 
tinguished group of panelists including Carl 
C. Dauterman, associate curator of Western 
European Arts of the Metropolitan Museum; 
Miss Alice Beer, curator of textiles at the 
Cooper Union Museum; Marvin L. Schwarz, 
curator of decorative arts at the Brooklyn 
Museum; and Per Guldbeck, research asso- 
ciate of the New York State Historical As- 
sociation. Representatives of more than 30 
Long Island institutions participated, and 
the success of the event has led to the in- 
clusion of such workshops as a regular part 
of the council’s program. 

Another project which has been launched 
in the Syracuse area, with the hope that it 
may eventually spread throughout the State, 
is the cataloging by the School of Architec- 
ture of S University of the buildings 
in the region which are architecturally or 
historically important. Its major purpose 
is to compile a list of those worth saving and, 
by means of a professional study for their 
reuse, perform the function of conservation 
of historic and artistic monuments in a par- 
ticularly practical and useful way. 

The request for an increased budget for 
this year was granted by the legislature, and 
the council’s general pattern of activity 
seems established. Further support for 
broader touring of both the visual and the 
performing arts seems eminently justified by 
the enthusiastic response to last year’s 
presentations, The technical assistance pro- 
gram has already shown its worth and will 
inevitably increase in value as institutions 
learn how to take advantage of what is 
offered. The New York State Council on the 
Arts is a temporary State commission, how- 
ever, to be in existence only until 1967. 
Basically, its primary purpose must be to 
make permanent cultural gains, independent 
of its own continued existence. From this 
point of view, the most optimistic and 
forward-looking results of its efforts have 
been the emergence of the regional councils 
that are playing an ever more constructive 
role in contributing to the cultural enrich- 
ment of the State. Thus the practical ideal- 
ism of the Governor and the legislature in 
creating the council has served to encourage- 
the traditional American approach of people 
working together freely for mutually shared 
benefits for themselves and their neighbors 
in communities throughout the State. 

As the first venture of its kind, the Coun- 
cil represents a pilot project in a contro- 
versial field. Its experiments and programs 
are being closely scrutinized by those inter- 
ested in the formation of similar agencies in 
other States. We feel; however, that it is 
setting an example for the encouragement of 
regional cultural self-help through local 
councils, and it may even provide a possible 
model for future Federal legislation. It is, 
as Eric Larrabee, editor of Horizon, remarked, 
“An adventuresome idea.” 
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PEACE IN THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a word about a very serious situa- 
tion which has developed in the Near 
East. 

The missile race spread to the Near 
East when Egypt fired its new rockets 
in the direction of Israel; and in this 
highly volatile and explosive region, 
time for peace may well be running out. 
An Arab-Israeli peace has repeatedly 
been stated to be a fundamental goal of 
U.S. foreign policy. Yet, the administra- 
tion last year voted against the 16-na- 
tion resolution in the U.N. which called 
on Israel and the Arab States to settle 
their 14-year-old dispute by direct 
negotiations. The United States should 
not repeat this mistake again and should 
move to support in the United Nations 
General Assembly the peace resolution 
being prepared by a group of African 
States. 


Since 1961 huge masses of Soviet bloc 
weapons have poured into the United 
Arab Republic—guns, tanks, heavy jet 
bombers said to be capable of delivering 
10-ton payloads, and ground-to-ground 
missiles. The other Arab States as well 
as Israel feel themselves threatened. 
There are weapons for aggression and 
they have caused Israel’s finance minis- 
ter, speaking in this city Saturday night, 
September 22, to warn that Israel’s only 
hope to avoid disaster lies in convincing 
Nasser that the distance from Tel Aviv to 
Cairo, as the rocket flies, is the same as 
from Cairo to Tel Aviv. 

The imbalance of arms is already stir- 
ring up new dangerous tensions in the 
Near East, and we cannot sit back com- 
placently in the belief that under our 
Policy of “quiet” diplomacy this threat 
to peace will go away. In the face of 
the present danger of an arms race, I 
believe the time has come for the ad- 
ministration to drop its negativism on 
Near East policy and take the initiative 
for peace which it has repeatedly prom- 
ised. So far the administration has 
made no public declaration of a positive 
policy toward the Near East. It has done 
nothing constructive about the blockade 
of the Suez Canal against Israel shipping, 
or the Arab boycott of Israel despite the 
fact that all these countries are helped 
by our foreign aid program. We tolerate 
the Arab blacklisting of U.S. business 
firms and the discriminatory—and some- 
times even insulting—practices against 
American citizens by states which per- 
haps could not survive without the US. 
taxpayer’s assistance. 

The administration must face up to the 
reality of Arab threats of war against 
Israel and to the fact the Arab demands 
on Israel are designed to destroy that 
country, not to correct injustice. Time 
alone is not on the side of peace, and if 
the uneasy truce that now exists in the 
Near East should collapse as a conse- 
quence of a new arms race, Communist 
imperialism will find very fertile soil for 
its agitation. 

A positive American policy will sup- 
port constructive measures in the U.N. 
leading to an initiative for peace and will 
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move forward along these primary 
paths: 

First. An end to boycotts, discrimina- 
tion and other obstacles to the free flow 
of trade; 

Regional development of resources, 
and economic association with the Eu- 
ropean Common Market; 

Second. Resettlement of the bulk of 
the Arab refugees in Arab lands where 
there is room for them and need for 
their labor; and 

Third. Within the framework of di- 
rect peace talks and to aid in resettle- 
ment, compensation on reasonable terms 
for Arab property abandoned in Israel. 

We can make a start toward these ob- 
jectives by supporting the U.N. peace 
resolution initiated in the General As- 
sembly by the African States, and we 
should do so before a new and grave 
crisis develops. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I commend my col- 
league for speaking out on this subject. 
As he knows, it was the United States 
which killed the so-called Brazzaville 
resolution at the last meeting of the 
United Nations. After all the protesta- 
tions and statements that were made be- 
fore the 1960 election to the effect that a 
conference would be pressed to bring 
the Arab States and Israel together— 
which is the only way to bring peace to 
that area—what did the United States 
do at the last session of the United Na- 
tions? We were more active than any 
other member in killing the resolution 
which would have brought them to- 
gether. I would have hoped that our 
Government, when it saw the great error 
it had made, would itself later have au- 
thored a resolution to bring those na- 
tions together. But no such action has 
yet been taken. Perhaps it would be 
better to have such resolutions authored 
by the Asian and African countries. 
But certainly it is time—in fact, it is 
well past time—vigorously to support an 
appropriate resolution designed to bring 
peace to the Middle East. 

What deeply disturbs me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that the United States seems to 
be taking a sort of neutralist attitude 
with regard to the Middle East. The 
representatives of the United States are 
not judging the issues on their merits, 
but are assuming that both sides are 
equal and nothing must be done to dis- 
turb that equality. This is exactly what 
we criticize in the so-called uncommit- 
ted nations. Yet we are guilty of the 
same lack of courage, lack of judgment, 
and lack of principle in the Middle East. 

I know my colleague from New York 
joins me in the statement that there is 
need for more principle in our foreign 
policy and less expediency. ‘The amend- 
ment which was added to the for- 
eign-aid bill which would concentrate 
U.S. aid in those nations which share 
our view of the world crisis and not di- 
vert their resources to the purchase of 


we are trying to help will accomplish a 
part of the object. But a sense-of-Con- 
gress resolution is of no effect unless it 
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is implemented by those in charge of the 
program. 

I hope that the words of my colleague 
will echo through the executive branch 
to the end that some of the policies 
which the State Department has been 
following in the past will be reversed 
and that we shall actively take the ini- 
tiative in seeking to bring peace to the 
Middle East. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my colleague for his comments. He, too, 
has been a stanch fighter for justice in 
the Middle East. Justice in that area 
ties directly into the peace and security 
for our country and the free world, as 
evidenced by the fact that our action in 
Lebanon was only made possibie when 
we knew that our flank and our point of 
exit were secure because Israel was there. 
Otherwise we could never have performed 
the Lebanon operation. 


THE “FORGIVENESS” CLAUSE IN 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE STU- 
DENT LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, earlier 
this year I introduced a bill to amend 
the national defense student loan pro- 
gram by extending the loan “forgive- 
ness” clause beyond its present scope. 

Existing law allows up to 50-percent 
cancellation of student loans for those 
borrowers who teach in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. My bill, 
which is cosponsored by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York, would 
extend the forgiveness privilege to bor- 
rowers who enter teaching in private 
nonprofit schools, or in institutions of 
higher learning. 

I am very pleased to report to the Sen- 
ate that the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee today decided to report the 
Prouty-Keating bill which removes a 
serious injustice in existing law. 

I know that I speak for my distin- 
guished colleague from New York when 
I say that we feel the bill will promote 
a nationwide effort for more and better 
teachers at all levels of education, public 
and private. 

Only a short time ago the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
pointed out to the Senate that the con- 
tinuing shortage of teachers extends to 
private nonprofit as well as to public 
schools and to all levels of our educa- 
tional systems. 

The Prouty-Keating bill will encour- 
age young men and women to consider 
careers in college and university teach- 
ing. It will, also, remove the rank dis- 
crimination in existing law which gives 
second-class treatment to student bor- 
rowers who decide to teach in our excel- 
lent private schools. These schools 
presently enroll over 6 million American 
children and I think this fact alone indi- 
cates their great importance to the 
country. 

In closing may I again express my 
pleasure that the Senator Labor Com- 
mittee has reported the Prouty-Keating 
bill which will guarantee all young Na- 
tional Defense Education Act borrowers 
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the loan forgiveness privilege if they 
enter the teaching profession. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the committee, with which I was 
glad to cooperate in seeing that the Sen- 
ator’s bill was reported to the Senate. I 
congratulate the Senator from Vermont 
and my colleague [Mr. KEATING] for the 
development and authorship of the bill. 
It would be a fine thing if the bill were 
enacted, and I believe that was the gen- 
eral and unanimous sentiment of the 
committee. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am grateful to the 
Senator from New York. I point out 
that he has been very cooperative in 
supporting this measure. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my gratification over the ac- 
tion of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare in favorably reporting the 
bill to amend the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act to provide equal loan forgive- 
ness for those who teach in private 
schools, as is now available for those who 
teach in public schools. 

I express my gratitude to the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont, who has 
played a leading role in bringing about 
this fine result. I am proud to be asso- 
ciated with him as a cosponsor of the 
bill. 

It is clear that the Nation needs more 
teachers. This need is not limited to 
public schools, but seriously affects also 
many of our private schools. 

The purpose of the National Defense 
Education Act provision is to encourage 
more of our young people to become 
teachers, and to insure that we have 
enough adequately prepared teachers to 
meet the nationwide demand in all areas 
of education. Under the present law, 
50 percent of a National Defense Educa- 
tion Act loan can be forgiven if a stu- 
dent teaches for 5 years in a public 
elementary school. No forgiveness is al- 
lowed those who teach in private schools 
or institutions of higher learning. This 
is a discriminatory provision that is 
wholly unnecessary, and at variance with 
the national need for better trained 
teachers at every level of our educational 
system. 

I am glad that the Senate committee 
has approved a bill to put an end to this 
discrimination. I hope the Senate will 
act promptly to pass it. We all owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to the Senator 
from Vermont for taking the lead in this 
fight. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New York, and I express my 
appreciation to him for his help and 
cooperation in preparing a very impor- 
tant measure. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A PEANUT RE- 
SEARCH LABORATORY AT DAW- 
SON, GA. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the discussion on the floor of the 
House of Representatives on the item 
in the agriculture appropriation bill for 
the establishment of a peanut research 
laboratory at Dawson, Ga., a great many 
erroneous statements were made which 
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totally misrepresented the nature of the 
work this institution proposed to accom- 
plish. It was repeatedly charged that 
it was to be a utilization research lab- 
oratory. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The nature of the work to 
be done was set forth fully and in de- 
tail when all elements of the peanut in- 
dustry were together in advocating the 
establishment of such a facility. In or- 
der to clear up this misunderstanding 
and to correct the many misstatements 
made on the floor of the other body, I 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and received his reply. 

These letters show that this labora- 
tory was never at any time planned as 
a utilization facility and that the charges 
that it was intended to be a utilization 
facility were wholly without foundation 
in fact. I ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of my letter to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman and his reply may be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 20, 1962. 
Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: I am writing to you 
in regard to the marketing research facility 
proposed in the budget estimates for 1963, 
to be located at Dawson, Ga. 

In reviewing the Department’s justifica- 
tion for this facility in the House hearings 
on page 1264, it briefly describes the purpose 
of research investigations to be conducted 
at this facility as dealing with the quality 
control requirements of peanuts in market- 
ing and storage channels. 

When this matter was under consideration 
in the House on September 18, the statement 
was made by Members opposed to the con- 
struction of the facility that it was being 
established as a utilization laboratory to 
develop uses of peanuts rather than for 
peanut quality research. Heretofore, it has 
been my understanding that research inves- 
tigations for new uses on peanuts and pea- 
nut products are conducted at the Regional 
Utilization Laboratory at New Orleans, La. 

I will appreciate it if you will clarify this 
entire matter, together with the extent of 


present utilization research and where it 
is done. 


Sincerely, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1962. 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RUssELL: Thank you for 
your letter of September 20, 1962, in which 
you refer to statements made in the House 
that the program proposed for the Dawson 
Laboratory would be utilization research. 
The Department is pleased to state that you 
are correct in your understanding that the 
type of research to be done at the Dawson 
Laboratory is marketing research and not 
utilization research. 

As you stated, the broad segments of the 
marketing research program contemplated 
for the laboratory, which was developed in 
consultation with a peanut industry work- 
ing group and presented to your subcommit- 
tee by Mr. Pace, is described and justified 
by the Department in the House hearings on 
page 1,264. Briefly, a major emphasis of the 
program would be the protection, mainte- 
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nance, and improvement of quality in pea- 
nuts during marketing, including the de- 
velopment of improved and more objective 
methods for sampling and measuring qual- 
ity and facilitating inspection and grading 
procedures. Included would be evaluations 
to determine the effect on market quality of 
various practices followed during production, 
harvesting, storage, handling, and condi- 
tioning operations. This would require the 
use of peanuts of known production, harvest- 
ing, and handling history which would be 
accomplished through cooperation with pro- 
duction research programs of the Depart- 
ment and the State agricultural experiment 
stations. It is also contemplated that stand- 
ardized facilities and skilled personnel of the 
laboratory would be available to the industry 
and other research programs of the Depart- 
ment and the States in making quality eval- 
uations on small samples of peanuts which 
represent new varieties or experimental con- 
ditions of production, harvesting, or han- 


Also, the program would be concerned with 
the development of effective methods for 
preventing, controlling, or eradicating in- 
sects in peanuts under various conditions 
of storage, handling, and treatment. Finally 
the program would seek to improve the ef- 
ficiency of peanut marketing by developing 
improved equipment, work, and handling 
methods during the drying, shelling, and 
storage operation. The program would nec- 
essarily be concerned with quality evalua- 
tions and the effect on quality and end 
products of different practices being followed 
in the industry. But the laboratory would 
not be engaged in the development of new 
uses for peanuts or peanut products, which 
is the basic mission of utilization research, 

Utilization research is conducted by the 
Southern Regional Utilization Research and 
Development Laboratory of ARS at New Or- 
leans. About three-fourths of the resources 
of that laboratory are allocated to research 
on new uses for cotton and cottonseed. The 
remaining one-fourth is concerned with rice, 
naval stores, sugar, and other crops, includ- 
ing peanuts. Of the total of approximately 
225 professional man-years engaged in prod- 
uct and process development research in that 
laboratory, 3 are assigned to p2anuts which 
represent an annual expenditure of approxi- 
mately $69,000. 

The Department appreciates the opportu- 
nity to help clarify some of the misconcep- 
tions which have arisen concerning the pro- 
posed laboratory. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


NOMINATION OF ARTHUR J. GOLD- 
BERG TO BE AN ASSOCIATE JUS- 
TICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, by order of the Judici- 
ary Committee, I report the nomination 
of Arthur J. Goldberg to be an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
with the recommendation by the com- 
mittee unanimously that the nomination 
be confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate go into executive 
session to consider the nomination of Mr. 
Arthur J. Goldberg to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
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United States, just reported by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


NOMINATION OF ARTHUR J. GOLD- 
BERG TO BE AN ASSOCIATE JUS- 
TICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED SATES 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Arthur J. Goldberg to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The question is, Will the 
Senate advise and consent to this 
nomination? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to submit for the RECORD 
certain biographical data submitted to 
the Judiciary Committee by Arthur J. 
Goldberg, and also a number of edi- 
torials and exhibits that appear in 
roughly 100 pages of testimony that was 
received on the nomination. 

Mr. President, Arthur J. Goldberg was 
born in Chicago on the 8th of August, 
1908. He is, therefore, 54 years of age. 

For a number of years he was at Crane 
Junior College, DePaul University. He 
also attended Northwestern University 
Law School, and he received the degrees 
of B.S.L. and J.D. 

He was admitted to the Illinois bar 
and the District bar in 1929. 

He was in the private practice of law 
in Chicago from 1929 to 1948. 

He was at John Marshall Law School 
as an instructor from 1939 to 1942. 

He served in the Office of Strategic 
Services from 1942 to 1944. 

He was respectively a captain and a 
major in the U.S. Army in 1943 and 1944. 

He served as a part-time instructor 
from 1946 to 1948. 

He was with the firm of Goldberg, 
Devoe, Shadur & Mikva in Chicago, and 
later Goldberg, Feller & Bredhoff, Wash- 
ington, D.C., as a law partner. 

He became general counsel of the CIO 
in 1948 and held that post until 1955. 

He became special counsel for the 
AFL-CIO in 1955 and held that position 
for 6 years. 

He served as general counsel of the 
United Steelworkers from 1948 to 1961. 

Later, in 1961, his nomination to be 
Secretary of Labor of the United States 
was confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. President, many editorials, state- 
ments, and exhibits appear in the hear- 
ings, a number of which I should like 
to have incorporated in my remarks. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the letter from 
the American Bar Association, which ap- 
pears on page 1 of the hearings; a letter 
from the Chicago Bar Association, ap- 
pearing on page 15; a letter from the Il- 
linois Bar Association, appearing on page 
2; a letter from the chairman of the 
Board of the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, appearing on page 18; an editorial 
from the Chicago Daily News, appearing 
on page 20; an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune, appearing on page 21; and 
several others. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
FEDERAL JUDICIARY, 
September 7, 1962. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, U.S. Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR EASTLAND: Thank you for 
your telegram affording this committee an 
opportunity to express an opinion or recom- 
mendation on the nomination of Arthur J. 
Goldberg of Illinois to be an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Our committee, as constituted at the time 
of the nomination, is of the view that Mr. 
Goldberg is highly acceptable from the view- 
point of professional qualification. 

Since the form of this opinion differs 
from that previously used with regard to 
judicial nominations, a few words of expla- 
nation may be in order. 

This committee has conceived its responsi- 
bility to be to express its opinion only on 
the question of professional qualification, 
which includes, of course, consideration of 
age and health, and of such matters as 
temperament, integrity, trial and other ex- 
perience, education, and demonstrated legal 
ability. We intend to express no opinion at 
any time with regard to any other considera- 
tion, not related to such professional qual- 
ification, which may properly be considered 
by the appointing or confirming authority. 
This position is, of course, not in any way 
confined to Secretary Goldberg’s case, or 
prompted by his nomination. 

Furthermore, the committee is now of the 
opinion that, as to nominations for the 
office of Justice of the Supreme Court it 
would be unwise for the committee to con- 
tinue to attempt to give comparative rat- 
ings such as “qualified,” “well qualified,” 
“exceptionally well qualified,” which we use 
generally in our reports to your committee. 
As to nominations to this Court, we wish to 
confine ourselves to a statement that the 
candidate is, or is not, acceptable from the 
viewpoint of professional qualification with- 
out, in the future, the use of any adjective 
which might suggest a comparative rating. 
Once again, this is a matter which has been 
the subject of discussion in the committee 
for some time, and the decision to limit our- 
selves in this fashion is not related in any 
way to this particular nomination. 

I trust that this explanation is adequate 
and am gratified that your committee con- 
tinues to ask for our opinion on such 
matters. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT W. MESERVE, 
Chairman. 
ILLINOIS STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Morrison, Ill., September 6, 1962. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR EASTLAND: Your telegram of 
September 4, advising me as president of the 
Illinois State Bar Association of the public 
hearing scheduled by your committee for 
Tuesday, September 11, on the nomination 
of Arthur J. Goldberg to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is acknowledged. Shortness of time 
does not permit the convening of the board 
of governors of our association, but I am 
happy to give you my personal opinion as 
to Mr. Goldberg’s qualifications. 

His exceptional intellectual abilities, his 
experience in the practice of law, his personal 
and professional integrity, his capacity for 
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hard work and his devotion to the cause of 
justice and to his country make him excep- 
tionally well qualified to serve on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

To assist you in evaluating the validity of 
my judgment in this matter, I should per- 
haps inform you that I have known Arthur 
J. Goldberg since our days in law school to- 
gether. I am a Republican, and a somewhat 
substantial portion of the practice of my 
law firm has been the representation of man- 
agement in labor disputes. 

I appreciate your consideration in giving 
the association, of which I have the honor 
to be president, an opportunity to express its 
views. The members of our board of gover- 
nors, with whom I have had an opportunity 
to confer, agree with my judgment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mason BULL, 
President. 


THE CHICAGO Bar ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, September 6, 1962. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR: The board of managers 
of the Chicago Bar Association has author- 
ized and directed me, as its president, to 
transmit, to your committee, our views con- 
cerning the Honorable Arthur J. Goldberg, 
hearings by your committee on whose nomi- 
nation to become an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States we 
understand will take place on next Tuesday, 
September 11. 

Mr. Goldberg joined our association shortly 
after being licensed to practice law in IIll- 
nois, and graduating from the Northwestern 
University School of Law at the top of his 
class. 

He has been a valued member of the Chi- 
cago Bar Association since early in his pro- 
fessional career, and served successively for 
2 years on our committee for the defense of 
prisoners, 3 years on our labor law commit- 
tee, and for 2 years on our civil rights com- 
mittee, the subject matters of each such 
committee constituting areas of the law in 
which he has intensely interested. 

Not long after he began his professional 
career, he was representing clients in im- 
portant and seriously controverted matters 
with both distinction and success. His suc- 
cess, both at the Chicago bar, and, in later 
years, on the national scene, is well known 
by all. Throughout his career, his reputation 
for integrity has always been of the highest, 
his legal attainments both unusual and out- 
standing, his judgment mature and wise, 
and his interest in his fellow men both wide 
and deep. 

In our judgment, if he becomes a Justice 
of the Supreme Court, his record there will 
be outstanding, and among the finest in the 
history of the Court. 

Respectfully, 
WALTER H. Moses, President. 


ALUMINUM Co. OF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., September 7, 1962. 
Hon, JAMES EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR EASTLAND: Over a number 
of years it has been my privilege to know the 
Honorable Arthur J. Golberg and, prior to 
his accession to Secretary of Labor, to have 
had important business relations with him, 
It is my personal belief that Secretary Gold- 
berg has all of the qualifications to become 
an ou Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and that he will approach the de- 
liberations of the Court with independence, 
impartiality, and intelligence. Because of 
these convictions, I would like very much to 
go on record with the Senate Judiciary Com- 
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mittee in favor of Secretary Goldberg's con- 
firmation as a Justice of the Supreme Court. 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANK L. MAGEE, 
Chairman of the Board. 
Cuicaco DA NEWS, 
Chicago, Ill., September 10, 1962. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR EASTLAND: We respect- 
fully request that the editorial appearing in 
the Chicago Daily News editions of Friday, 
August 31, 1962, discussing the appointment 
of Arthur J. Goldberg to be an Associate 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, be made 
a part of the record of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee proceedings with respect to his 
confirmation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J, JOHNSTON, 
Associate Editor. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Aug. 31, 
1962] 


FINE ADDITION TO THE COURT 


The towering success of Arthur J. Gold- 
berg as a labor lawyer will doubtless cause 
many to doubt that he can suspend the 
views he served so devotedly for the olym- 
pian objectivity desirable in a Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

It is our opinion that he can and will “see 
the other side” fully and impartially. Gold- 
berg is a superior human being and a re- 
markable intellect by any standard. He 
severed his connection with the union move- 
ment when President Kennedy appointed 
him Secretary of Labor, and announced that 
he would never resume it. His energetic, 
capable and wide-ranging conduct of the De- 
partment's affairs undoubtedly confirmed 
Mr. Kennedy’s opinion that he was of Su- 
preme Court caliber. 

It is a pointless exercise to examine the 
record of new Court appointees for a guide 
to their future votes. Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, whom Goldberg succeeds, was almost 
a symbol of the New Deal when he was named 
to the Court in 1939. He became a stalwart 
conservative, Hugo Black, the southern Klu 
Kluxer, became a leader of the Court's 
liberal bloc. 

Chicago can share the pride in Goldberg's 
appointment. The son of Russian immi- 
grants, he grew up on the West Side, where 
his life was not easy. He found in the Chi- 
cago schools the first answers to his quest 
for knowledge. He was the top student in 
his 1930 graduating class at Northwestern 
University Law School. 

Goldberg has been easily the best and 
most spectacular Secretary of Labor within 
memory. He declared that the Department 
was not the province of any special interest, 
and then proceeded to extend his frenetic 
activities far beyond the customary jurisdic- 
tional boundaries. He has been a figure in 
the decisions on everything from economic 
policy to civil rights. His presence in Chi- 
cago, in an effort to avert the Chicago & 
North Western strike, testifies to the demand 
for his services in emergency situations. 

The blanket approval of Goldberg's tal- 
ents and judicial temperament by Senator 
Dirksen, Republican, of Illinois, the minor- 
ity leader, indicates quick approval by the 
Senate. This is President Kennedy’s second 
appointment of a Supreme Court Justice 
who was without previous judicial experi- 
ence. It is not ideal, but one can't have 
everything, and in Secretary Goldberg we 
believe the Court will find a member worthy 
of its best tradition. 

The appointment of W. Willard Wirtz to 
succeed as Secretary of Labor will doubtless 
have equally clear sailing. As Under Secre- 
tary, he has been a diligent and effective 
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aid to Goldberg. A liberal, but not of doc- 
trinaire variety, Wirtz has an impressive 
background in the labor field. 

It may be that he owed his initial appoint- 
ment to the fact that he was a law partner 
of Adlai Stevenson in Chicago, but he is an 
experienced professional who won the promo- 
tion on his own performance. 


Mr, JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


The appointment of Arthur J. Goldberg to 
the Supreme Court has been received with 
general approval throughout the United 
States. It has been particularly well received 
in Chicago, where Mr. Goldberg is known 
most intimately, for here he was born, went 
to school and college, studied law, and first 
distinguished himself as a practicing lawyer. 

We are not among those who will under- 
take to predict how Mr. Goldberg will vote 
on the important cases that are about to 
come to the Court’s attention. We will ven- 
ture to predict that he is too good a lawyer 
to accept specious defenses even of causes 
which he favors, and he is too independent 
a man to allow former associations with cli- 
ents or Government to dominate his think- 
ing on the Bench. 

Mr. Goldberg showed great promise when 
he was graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity's Law School at the head of his class. 
He has been an able, disinterested, and tire- 
less public servant since he became Secre- 
tary of Labor. There is every reason to hope 
that as a Justice of the Supreme Court he 
will make an important contribution to the 
law of this country. 

Those who think that Mr. Goldberg will 
be a radical judge because he represented 
great trade unions as a lawyer may be fooled 
as others were fooled when Justice Frank- 
furter was appointed to the Court. They 
were certain that Mr. Frankfurter would be 
the least conservative man on the Bench and 
that his agile mind would be at the service 
of every leftist cause that came to the Court’s 
attention. 

In fact, Mr. Justice Frankfurter retires 
from the Court amid the sighs of conserva- 
tives who have come to regard him as their 
strongest friend on the Bench. We doubt 
that this reputation is wholly deserved, but 
Mr. Frankfurter has been, indeed, the chief 
spokesman for judicial restraint, meaning 
that he doesn’t want the Supreme Court to 
invade the territory that he thinks the Con- 
stitution gives to the various State legisla- 
tures, State courts, and the State and Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions. This attitude 
of his has made him a radical when these 
bodies have gone that way and a conservative 
when they haye moved in the other direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Frankfurter will be missed from the 
Court. We may be sure that the new man 
will be very different but he, too, is a man of 
outstanding talents and in the long run may 
prove to be no less influential in setting the 
Court’s direction. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. September 7, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR EASTLAND: I am writing to 
express the hope that the Committee on the 
Judiciary will make a favorable report with 
respect to the nomination by President Ken- 
nedy of Arthur J. Goldberg to the office of 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

During the period of approximately 12 
years, from 1948 to 1960, when Mr. Goldberg 
was general counsel of the United Steel- 
workers of America, I was the vice president 
in charge of legal matters for Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. and had business dealings 
with him from time to time. Our relation- 
ship has been uniformly friendly. As I 
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became acquainted with Mr. Goldberg, I 
developed a very great admiration for him. 
He has a keen and well-educated mind. He 
works exceedingly hard, and I believe him to 
be a person of absolute integrity. He is an 
outstanding lawyer, and I have every confi- 
dence that he will be a worthy successor to 
Mr. Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, who made such brilliant records as 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court. 


Respectfully, 
H. PARKER SHARP. 


New Yorx, September 8, 1962. 
Hon, JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR EASTLAND: I wish to support 
the appointment of Arthur Goldberg as a 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

I have known Mr. Goldberg for many years 
and have worked with him on a variety of 
matters on numerous occasions. Of course, 
while Mr. Goldberg represented the United 
Steelworkers and I United States Steel Corp., 
we had different points of view on a number 
of occasions, although by no means all. I 
believe, however, that such circumstances 
often are conducive to learning about and 
appreciating a man’s capabilities. 

In my opinion, Mr. Goldberg is a compe- 
tent lawyer and advocate, as well as a serious 
student of the law. He is a tireless worker, 
with intellectual capacity of high order. One 
of his notable characteristics is his ability 
to comprehend all sides of a problem and to 
reconcile opposing views. 

In short, I feel that Mr. Goldberg will make 
an excellent judge, and would indeed bring 
credit to the office to which he has been 
nominated. I hope your committee will see 
fit to confirm the appointment. 

Very truly yours, 
ROGER BLOUGH. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
known Arthur Goldberg for 25 years. I 
knew him when he was first practicing 
law in Chicago. I know the character, 
the fiber, the patriotism, and fidelity of 
Arthur Goldberg. I support his nom- 
ination unequivocally because I believe 
he will become a great Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that the Committee on the 
Judiciary, by what I understand to have 
been a unanimous vote, has favorably 
recommended the nomination of Arthur 
J. Goldberg to be a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

I had the honor of presenting Mr. 
Goldberg to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary when he first appeared before 
that body. The testimony which he 
gave then and on the succeeding day 
fully confirmed the high opinion which 
not only I, but also, I think, virtually 
everyone in the country holds of him. 

On Friday I had printed in the RECORD 
110 editorials from various newspapers 
in the country of all shades of political 
opinion and from all sections, all of them 
laudatory. 

In my judgment, Mr. Goldberg will 
be one of the truly distinguished Justices 
of the Supreme Court. As a lifelong 
friend of his, I am naturally deeply 
pleased that he has won this great ap- 
proval. He is not afraid to be unpopular 
in defense of his convictions; and I know 
that he will serve with a high, single 
purpose of the welfare of the Nation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise 
briefly to support the nomination of Ar- 
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thur Goldberg to be a Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. I have known Mr. 
Justice Goldberg for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I would feel remiss in my duty as 
a friend and as a Senator if I did not 
state my views upon this very great occa- 
sion for him and for the country. 

His high character and his profes- 
sional skill have been delineated. One 
thing needs to be said again and again. 
It is that the country will find, when 
Arthur Goldberg sits on the Supreme 
Bench, that he will impart to it the 
luminosity of his mind, the purity of his 
character, and the high degree of his 
integrity, completely uninhibited by any 
past connections, by any representation 
he may have made, by any ideas he may 
have entertained, by any cause he may 
have advocated, by any client he may 
have represented, or by any other rela- 
tionship he may have had in life. 

The people of the country will find 
that Arthur Goldberg will make the 
greatest effort to be truly the embodi- 
ment of justice, which is what we expect 
from Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I believe the Court, 
as well as Mr. Goldberg himself and his 
family, should be congratulated upon 
such a great occasion. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
unanimity of approval by which the 
Senate is about to concur with the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his nomina- 
tion of Arthur Goldberg to be an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court is a 
measure of the esteem in which all Sen- 
ators hold this appointee. But it is only 
a measure. Over the years in which Mr. 
Goldberg has occupied an important re- 
sponsibility in the Cabinet of the pres- 
ent administration he has demonstrated 
in word and in deed a unique and high 
ability as a public servant, a splendid 
lawyer, an excellent administrator, Ar- 
thur Goldberg represents a typically 
American success story. Integrity, de- 
votion to duty have marked his career in 
American Government. In all his offi- 
cial actions, he has steadfastly followed 
the people’s interest. I am proud to call 
him a friend. 

With great pride I join other Senators 
in saluting the new Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of our country, and 
wish him Godspeed as he enters upon a 
far greater responsibility to the people 
of the United States. He will well and 
faithfully discharge it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that the nomination 
is not unanimous. I should like the REC- 
orp to show that I am recorded as voting 
against confirmation of the nomination 
of Arthur Goldberg to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to add my voice to that of other 
Senators in the enthusiasm and whole- 
hearted approval which they are giving 
to the nomination of one of the outstand- 
ing citizens of our country. Senators 
cannot express in words their true ap- 
preciation of a man of Mr. Goldberg’s 
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character, integrity, and ability. I wish 
him to know that we are for him because 
of his sense of fairness, his understand- 
ing, and his tolerance. He has been one 
of the outstanding labor-business states- 
men of our era, if not in the history of 
our country. I express to Mr. Justice 
Goldberg, whose nomination will be con- 
firmed very shortly, my best wishes for 
a long and successful career. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I join the many 
Senators who have spoken in behalf of 
the nominee, Arthur J. Goldberg, for the 
office of associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I have known Arthur Goldberg for 
many years. He is one of the most able 
and competent men that our Nation has 
in either public or in private life. The 
President made a wise and fine selection 
in nominating Arthur Goldberg to the 
position of associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court. The record of Mr. Gold- 
berg as Secretary of Labor was second 
to none. He was one of the most bril- 
liant members of the President’s Cabi- 
net. Furthermore, Mr. Goldberg has a 
record of fine judgment, of fairness and 
moderation in his attitude toward busi- 
ness and labor and in the field of labor- 
management relations generally. Per- 
haps his most significant achievements, 
however, were his untiring efforts to bring 
an end to racial discrimination in the 
labor movement and in labor-manage- 
ment relations. I join in supporting con- 
firmation of the nomination. The unani- 
mous recommendation of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was well grounded and 
well founded. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of the consideration of this 
nomination I join my colleagues in the 
Senate in paying tribute to Arthur J. 
Goldberg. 

To some, who perhaps feel that our 
political philosophies are considerably 
apart, I should like to say that my ob- 
servation of Arthur Goldberg since I 
came to the Senate is such that I have 
come to respect very highly his legal abil- 
ities and sharpness and clearness of 
mind. 

I am persuaded also that in his life 
he has always been an advocate. An 
advocate, of course, takes the part of 
his client. I should like to think of 
Arthur Goldberg perhaps in the context 
of the great Justice who has just re- 
tired from the Supreme Court, because 
I believe that Arthur Goldberg is pos- 
sessed of a basic, essential intellectual 
honesty, as well as great legal ability, 
which will permit him to sit upon the 
Supreme Court as most of us who are 
lawyers believe a Justice should sit, and 
that he will not be persuaded by his own 
personal political philosophies to try 
to write into the law what is not there. 

Therefore, on this occasion I express 
my confidence not only in the appoint- 
ment but in what I am sure will be the 
future of Arthur Goldberg’s great career 
on the Bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I wish him well. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
wish the Recorp to reflect my official 
support of an action which is about to 
be taken in this forum in confirming the 
nomination of Arthur J. Goldberg to be 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

It is not often given to a Member of 
the Senate to have the opportunity and 
the responsibility of voting for the con- 
firmation of the nomination of a citizen 
for two high posts in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is a privilege which has 
been accorded to me and to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

I recall the friendship—and a cher- 
ished one—which I have shared with 
Arthur Goldberg for more than 25 years. 
I was delighted in the Labor Committee 
in the House of Representatives to have 
many contacts with him when he came 
before that committee in his capacity 
as a representative of one of the national 
labor unions. 

Recently, during some 34% years of 
service in the Senate, I have met with 
Arthur J. Goldberg in my capacity as 
a member of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, when he appeared 
before that committee as Secretary of 
Labor. 

Arthur J. Goldberg will bring to this 
new and challenging assignment the 
quality of compassion and courage and 
conviction which have always been the 
hallmark of his public career. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am 
happy to commend Arthur J. Goldberg 
and to congratulate the President for 
making such an excellent choice in 
naming as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Arthur J. Goldberg. 

I am not a lawyer, but I have become 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Goldberg 
through my service on the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. I have 
found him to be a man of outstanding 
ability, of great integrity, and one who 
will do honor to the high post in which 
he is about to serve. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in the 4% years that it has been my 
privilege to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, I 
have observed Arthur Goldberg appear 
before that committee in his capacity 
as a private attorney and also in his 
official position as Secretary of Labor. 
He has always been fair, impressive, and 
candid in his presentations. 

Though I have known Arthur Gold- 
berg for some years, I had heard of him 
for a number of years before I ever met 
him. I first heard of Justice Goldberg 
from Dean Leon Green, one of my law 
teachers at the University of Texas, and 
one of the great law teachers of Amer- 
ica. Dean Green was dean of North- 
western University Law School at the 
time Arthur Goldberg was a student 
there. Dean Green had also served as 
dean of North Carolina University Law 
School and taught for a time at Yale 
University Law School. Now he teaches 
in the University of Texas Law School. 
He is the author of several works on tort 
law, and is one of the outstanding law 
teachers in America. He has told us 
in Texas for years that Arthur Goldberg 
was one of the most brilliant students 
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ever to sit in his classes, if not the most 
brilliant. 

Arthur Goldberg received the degree 
of bachelor of science in law in 1929 
from Northwestern University, and his 
degree of doctor of jurisprudence in 
1930 at Northwestern. He was gradu- 
ated from the postgraduate school 
summa cum laude with the Charles B. 
Elder Award from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He was editor of the Illinois 
Law Review. All of these honors were 
won by Arthur Goldberg as a law stu- 
dent, but these were only a small fore- 
taste of the success, honors, and achieve- 
ment that were to be won by him later 
in the classrooms of life, with fate and 
circumstances the grader and the judge. 

It is encouraging to see a person hav- 
ing this distinguished university record 
who has lived out in his lifetime the 
promise he gave in college; it is encour- 
aging to our educational process and it 
is a great pleasure to see a man who was 
called the most brilliant student in his 
class, who shows in life that he had 
the adaptability to be one of the most 
capable practicing lawyers in America; 
who had the fine skill of a successful 
governmental administrator; who had 
talent as a student and a writer in the 
law; and who has demonstrated high 
capability in representing clients, receive 
an appointment to the Supreme Court. 
Arthur Goldberg has demonstrated his 
talents as a student of the law, as a law 
writer, as a law advocate, and as the ad- 
ministrator of a great governmental de- 
partment which deals with one of the 
most complicated fields of law in Amer- 
ica; namely, labor law. These attributes 
demonstrate his peculiar and particular 
qualifications as one who applied the law 
in action, for service on the Supreme 
Court. 

It is the belief of people in my State 
who know him—he has been a not in- 
frequent visitor to Texas for a good 
many years—that he will so conduct 
himself on the Supreme Bench as to add 
luster to his name, and that he will 
be a great credit to the greatest Court 
in all the world. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with other Senators in expressing 
gratification upon the nomination, and 
what I hope will b2 the unanimous con- 
firmation of Arthur Goldberg to be a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

I have not been privileged to know 
Mr. Goldberg well, as have other Sena- 
tors. I have known him by his record, 
by his achievements, by his words and 
by his conduct in public office during the 
period in which I have been a Member 
of the Senate and a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I have had 
ample opportunity to observe both his 
conduct as Secretary of Labor and his 
ability as a lawyer. I know him to be a 
man of high character and integrity, and 
a lawyer of rare intelligence and scholar- 
ship. Also, I have observed something 
about Arthur Goldberg which impresses 
me particularly. He is one of the most 
unpretentious men of great character 
and ability whom I have ever met. He 
is a very modest man. 

The qualities which Arthur Goldberg 
possesses will enable him to become one 
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of the great Justices of the Supreme 
Court. I predict for him and for our 
country a period of sterling service on 
that Court. I am happy as a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary to 
have been able to vote for his confirma- 
tion in committee, and to say these few 
words, together with those of other Sena- 
tors, on the floor of the Senate in behalf 
of the confirmation of his nomination to 
be a Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak in high commendation of Arthur 
Goldberg. I have known him for a great 
many years. I have known him as a 
close personal friend and also as an 
associate in the legal profession. 

When I was a member of the War 
Labor Board, during the war, Arthur 
Goldberg tried a good many cases before 
me. He represented various labor or- 
ganizations in some of the major labor 
disputes during the war. 

As I sat on the War Labor Board and 
had the opportunity to observe his pro- 
fessional excellence, I came to observe 
something else about Arthur Goldberg 
which, in my judgment, particularly 
qualifies him to sit on the highest judi- 
cial tribunal in our land. 

For many years I taught legal ethics. 
I took my students through the cases 
which set forth the canons of ethics 
binding upon the legal profession. One 
of those canons places upon every lawyer 
the obligation, first, to serve justice, and 
second, the client; and whenever a client 
takes a position which cannot be recon- 
ciled with justice, the lawyer has the 
responsibility of educating the client in 
regard to the meaning of the great sys- 
tem of Anglo-Saxon justice, which many 
times preserves for free men and women 
in this country their basic constitutional 
and legal rights. 

Time and time again I saw this great 
lawyer standing before the bar, present- 
ing a case in behalf of his client, but 
refusing to prostitute justice, refusing to 
take a position in behalf of a client which 
could not be reconciled with justice. I 
formed a great admiration for him, as I 
saw him in those major labor cases. 
Time and time again, I observed him 
advising his clients to follow a course of 
action which, while it would not be in 
their selfish interests, would certainly be 
in the interests of fulfilling an obliga- 
tion that rested upon labor and man- 
agement during the war, namely, carry- 
ing out their pledge of a no-strike, 
no-lockout agreement which they made 
to President Franklin Roosevelt. 

I have also seen this brilliant man at 
work on highly complicated legal prob- 
lems, recognizing another canon of legal 
ethics, namely, that a lawyer can never 
justify concealing from the court a fact 
which he knows would be helpful to the 
court in rendering justice in a decision 
to be handed down. Arthur Goldberg 
as a lawyer recognized that every law- 
yer is an officer of the court and that 
every lawyer is, therefore, a public of- 
ficial. He recognized that there is no 
such thing as a private practitioner of 
the law in the American legal profession, 
for the so-called duty of a lawyer to his 
client is secondary to the duty of a law- 
yer to the courts. Arthur Goldberg rec- 
ognized this canon and always practiced 
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it, at least within my sphere of knowl- 
edge of his professional activity. 

Arthur Goldberg has a high sense of 
ethics and an understanding of the 
ethical tenets of Anglo-Saxon justice 
which I think befit his appointment to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I have referred to his brilliance, as 
demonstrated by his accomplishments in 
the field of labor law. He is also a bril- 
liant lawyer in the general subjects of 
the law. I am very proud to speak this 
afternoon in commendation of this great 
nomination. Not only do I congratulate 
Arthur Goldberg, but also I congratulate 
and feel that we should, in behalf of the 
American people, thank the President of 
the United States for his wisdom in mak- 
ing this outstanding nomination for 
membership on the highest tribunal of 
our judicial system. 

In closing, Mr. President, let me say 
that probably the best thing I could say 
about Arthur Goldberg is that one of his 
best qualifications is his wife, because, 
after all, all of us know that behind men 
in public service stand their families. I 
think the Goldberg family is a model 
for American youth, as an example, and 
for the American people to be proud of. 
I am sure that Arthur Goldberg’s great 
record is due in no small measure to the 
great teammate he is so fortunate to 
have at his side, Mrs. Goldberg. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I hap- 
pened to be in the Chamber at the time 
when the nomination of Arthur Gold- 
berg was announced. The able Senator 
from Vermont then gave a very timely 
estimate of the excellence of the nomi- 
nation; and I was happy to join in his 
statement, by asserting that I thought 
the nomination of Arthur Goldberg 
would be given overwhelming approval 
by the Senate. 

So, Mr. President, I am happy to be 
on the floor of the Chamber today when 
the Senate is about to confirm the nom- 
ination of a fine, outstanding American 
of great learning, ability, and integrity, 
to occupy a seat on the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Not only is Arthur 
Goldberg a personal friend of mine, but 
he is one for whom I have very great 
respect. I know he will render an out- 
standing and fair and impartial service. 
It is my belief that in the years ahead 
he will come to be known as one of the 
great jurists on the Supreme Court of 
the United States. As I stated recently, 
at the time of Senate approval of my 
colleague and friend, Byron White, of 
Colorado, this appointment reflects great 
credit on the wisdom of President John 
Kennedy in nominating to this impor- 
tant constitutional branch of our Goy- 
ernment able lawyers, scholars, and 
philosophers who are aware of our grow- 
ing and expanding Nation and who are 
conscious of our problems in a changing 
world, and of our national hopes and 
ambitions as we move ahead with con- 
fidence and determination, to fulfill our 
destiny as we continue to search for free- 
dom for others, less fortunate, under the 
famous rule of law and order, “Equal 
justice under law.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
glad to cast my vote to confirm the nom- 
ination of the Honorable Arthur J. Gold- 
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berg to be a member of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

I do so because I believe Mr. Goldberg 
has a deep understanding of the role of 
the Supreme Court in our system of gov- 
ernment. From his statements, and 
from his career, one can have confidence 
that Mr. Goldberg recognizes that re- 
spect for the law, constitutional proc- 
esses, and tolerance—upon which our 
free system is based—hinges in great 
degree upon the respect and confidence 
in which the people hold the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I support him because he is trained in 
the law, respects, and, I believe, loves 
the law. Ours is a nation of change, and 
it is necessary that the Supreme Court 
interpret the Constitution to meet issues 
which could not have been contemplated 
by those who wrote the Constitution. 
In such cases, it is natural that a Judge 
is moved by his conception of the nature 
and purpose of our form of government, 
and this enables our country to progress. 
But the great Judges of the Supreme 
Court have found their guide in the 
Constitution, and in the stream of law 
which has come down to us for hundreds 
of years. Because Mr. Goldberg is a 
great lawyer and has a deep appreciation 
of our Constitution and system of gov- 
ernment, I believe that he will meet ob- 
jectively and in the framework of our 
Constitution—its letter and spirit—the 
great issues that will come before the 
Court. 

I am sure that all of us join in good 
wishes to him as he undertakes this 
new challenge and responsibility. 

Mr. PELL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I strongly endorse the nomi- 
nation of Arthur J. Goldberg as an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. He is a man I both 
know and admire personally as a Gov- 
ernment official. 

Throughout Mr. Goldberg’s career, I 
have been highly impressed with the 
broad scope of his knowledge, his grasp 
of legal questions, his great administra- 
tive ability, and his integrity. When he 
was appointed Secretary of Labor, he de- 
monstrated conclusively that his career 
as a labor lawyer was ended. He ap- 
proached his new position with a degree 
of objectivity, greatly to his credit. He 
has performed as a loyal servant of the 
public interest, taking into account the 
views of business and Government, as 
well as those of labor. I know that Mr. 
Goldberg’s performance on the bench 
will be in accord with the highest tradi- 
tions of our Supreme Court. 

Although I regret the loss of his serv- 
ices as Secretary of Labor, it is my be- 
lief that, in the long run, the country 
will benefit greatly from the use of his 
talents as a member of our highest judi- 
cial body. I wholeheartedly endorse his 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Arthur 
Goldberg to be an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Pres- 
ident be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills and joint resolution 
of the Senate: 

S. 1291. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to in- 
crease the fee charged for learners’ permits; 

S. 2793. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to assess reasonable fees for the 
restoration of motor vehicle operators’ per- 
mits and operating privileges after suspen- 
sion or revocation thereof; 

S. 2977. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia; 

5.3358. An act to permit investment of 
funds of insurance companies organized 
within the District of Columbia in obliga- 
tions of the Inter-American Development 
Bank; and 

S.J. Res, 224. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to order units and members 
in the Ready Reserve to active duty for not 
more than 12 months, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H.R. 7326. An act for the relief of E. La Ree 
Smoot Carpenter; 

H.R. 8738. An act to amend sections 1 and 
5b of chapter V of the Life Insurance Act 
for the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 10937. An act to amend the act pro- 
viding for the economic and social develop- 
ment in the Ryukyu Islands; and 

H. R. 11217. An act to amend section 6112 
of title 10, United States Code. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H. R. 7708. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Beaver; and 

H.R. 8567. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to create trial boards for 
the United States Park Police, and for other 


purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Houses to the bill (S. 
320) to amend the provisions contained 
in part II of the Interstate Commerce 
Act concerning registration of State cer- 
tificates whereby a common carrier by 
motor vehicle may engage in interstate 
and foreign commerce within a State. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
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1488) for the relief of Clara G. Mag- 
giora; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. WALTER, 
Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. CHELF, Mr. Porr, and 
Mr. Moore were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 1599) for 
the relief of Pasquale Marrella; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. WALTER, Mr. FEIGHAN, 
Mr. CHELF, Mr. Porr, and Mr. Moore 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2371) for the relief of Ali Khosrowkhah; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. WALTER, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, Mr. CHELF, Mr. Porr, and Mr. 
Moore were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R, 2977) for 
the relief of Kyoko Stanton; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. WALTER, Mr. FEIGHAN, 
Mr. CHELF, Mr. Porr, and Mr. Moore 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4478) for the relief of Aldo Francesco 
Carbone; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
WALTER, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. CHELF, Mr. 
Porr, and Mr. Moore were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5057) for 
the relief of Hans-Dieter Siemoneit; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. WALTER, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, Mr. CHELF, Mr. Porr, and Mr. 
Moore were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7283) to amend the War Claims Act of 
1948, as amended, to provide compensa- 
tion for certain World War II losses; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Mack, Mr. O'BRIEN of New York, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. Bennett of Michigan, Mr. 
Youncer, and Mr. GLENN were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9669) for 
the relief of Molly Kwau; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. WALTER, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
CHELF, Mr. Porr, and Mr. Moore were 
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appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10796) for the relief of Kazimierz Kru- 
pinski; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. WALTER, 
Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. CHELF, Mr. Porr, and 
Mr. Moore were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 1681) for 
the relief of Gabriel Chehebar, his wife, 
Marcelle Levy Chehebar, and their 
minor children, Albert, Zakia, Zaki, 
Jacques, and Joseph Chehebar; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. WALTER, Mr. FEI- 
GHAN, Mr. CHELF, Mr. Porr, and Mr. 
Moore were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further also announced 
that the House had passed the following 
bill and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 13163. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945; and 

H.J. Res. 865. Joint resolution to require 
the preparation of plans for the utilization 
of certain buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia for municipal theater or other mu- 
nicipal purposes. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 


H.R. 13163. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945; and 

H.J. Res. 865. Joint resolution to require 
the preparation of plans for the utilization of 
certain buildings in the District of Columbia 
for municipal theater or other municipal 
purposes. 


ADMITTANCE OF VESSEL “CITY OF 
NEW ORLEANS” TO AMERICAN 
REGISTRY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3115) to authorize the ad- 
mittance of the vessel City of New Or- 
leans to American registry and to permit 
the use of such vessel in the coastwise 
trade. 


THE FIRST WHITE HOUSE CONFER- 
ENCE ON NARCOTICS A “LAUNCH- 
ING PLATFORM” FOR A HISTORIC 
NEW EFFORT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Congress, and particularly the attention 
of the Senate, to an important landmark 
in American health and law enforce- 
ment—a conference which will be held 
here in Washington on Thursday and 
Friday of this week, I refer to the first 
White House Conference in history on 
the subject of narcotics. 
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The mere title of this Conference may 
not indicate to most people the full sig- 
nificance of this meeting. The fact is, 
however, that for the first time in Ameri- 
can history, a President of the United 
States has taken hold of this problem by 
bringing together the foremost experts 
in the land to counsel with one another 
and with the President’s associates. For 
the first time, the full resources of the 
U.S. Government are to be brought to 
bear on the problem. 

POINTS TO BE STUDIED 

Under the Chairmanship of the At- 
torney General of the United States, the 
spotlight of expert analysis will be placed 
on: (a) the real magnitude and nature 
of the problem; (b) the role of various 
professional disciplines and interests— 
law enforcement, correctional, judiciary, 
legal, medical, sociological, legislative, 
research, educational, mass media, 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, and so 
forth; (c) the adequacy of existing pro- 
grams for treatment and rehabilitation; 
and (d) the possibilities of future reme- 
dial action. 

CANNOT ACHIEVE THE IMPOSSIBLE OVERNIGHT 

This is a bold but feasible and de- 
sirable undertaking. 

Of course, with only 2 days available 
for the Conference, it would not be 
realistic to assume that it could accom- 
plish the impossible, 

Deeply divergent views which have 
historically evolved cannot be easily or 
quickly reconciled, nor can a definitive 
program be agreed upon overnight, nor 
should it be. 

But the Conference will be a launch- 
ing point for further progress. It will 
mark a giant step forward, if only in the 
fact that the President of the United 
States is giving it his personal leader- 
ship. 

It will be the occasion of an effective 
dialogue between expert, dedicated in- 
dividuals and groups on Federal, State, 
and local levels. 

Frankly, in the past, many of these 
leading individuals and groups have of- 
ten talked past each other, and not to 
each other or with each other. 

There are deep differences and con- 
victions as to the philosophy and the 
techniques of resolving the narcotics 
problem. 

I do not presume to judge between the 
opposing forces. But I do know that a 
calm confrontation, a wholesome ex- 
change of views, an agreement on points 
accepted and points at issue—all these 
are the necessary first steps toward more 
effective teamwork. 

ABLE PANEL REPORT ON DRUG ABUSE 


Fortunately, there will be available to 
the participants in the Conference an 
outstanding 60-page report as one of the 
many bases for discussion. 

The report was issued by an Ad Hoc 
Panel on Drug Abuse, whose chairman 
was David R. Goddard, Ph. D., provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Serving on the panel, among others, 
was George P. Hager, Ph. D., dean, Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, University of Min- 
nesota. 

The panel had been convened at the 
request of the President by his able sci- 
ence adviser, Dr. Jerome Wiesner. 
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I should like to point out that the 
science adviser’s office has been at work 
night and day, as has the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s staff, in order to achieve the great- 
est national good from this Conference. 

The panel’s report lays a strong basis 
for Conference evaluation. 

It performs these excellent services: 

It clears up certain widely held er- 
roneous notions as to the key terms, “ad- 
diction,” “addict,” “habituation,” and so 
forth. 

It points up the rising and alarming 
incidence in “spree” use of a number of 
drugs in rotation. 

It calls a spade a spade and notes that 
present records maintained by various 
agencies connected with drug abuse are, 
regrettably, but frequently, “inaccurate, 
incomplete, and uncoordinated with the 
records of other cooperating agencies.” 

It pinpoints the role of users in spread- 
ing the habit to other users. 

It stresses the fact that drug abuse is 
not in itself a disease, but rather “a 
manifestation of underlying pschological 
or physiologic disorders about which we 
have little knowledge,” and no cure at 
present. 

It sets the record straight as to the 
type of crime which a drug abuser, es- 
pecially those using heroin or other nar- 
cotics may tend to commit; namely, 
against property, rather than against 
persons. 

It meets head on the issue of the 
need for “a strictly supervised, highly 
controlled parole period,” whether after 
civil or criminal commitment. 

It urges use of modern, sophisticated 
techniques for detection of drugs used 
by a parolee or other individual. 

It emphasizes the responsibility of the 
medical community to “lay before the 
courts” a code defining proper activities 
relating to drugs given in the course of 
legitimate medical practice. 

It points up the indispensable activity 
of correctional and parole agencies, as 
well as community groups which, tradi- 
tionally, aid various categories of socially 
inadequate individuals. 

It urges investigation of the critical 
factors which tend to induce compulsive 
use or to discourage such use. 

It points out that much may be learned 
from dealing with the narcotics problem 
which may prove useful in dealing with 
other social issues, such as alcoholism. 
This latter subject involves the incapac- 
itation of an infinitely larger magnitude 
of victims—some 5 million. 

The report makes many other impor- 
tant points. 

There will be many experts who dis- 
agree with some of the observations 
which have been made in the report. 
But I do not believe that they will ques- 
tion the fact that this distinguished 
panel has made an honest, scholarly 
contribution to an effective, head-on de- 
bate on the subject. 


BACKGROUND AND INTEREST 


I should like to submit a bit of back- 
ground as to my personal interest. For 
many years, I have been interested in 
an effective, realistic approach to the 
narcotics problem. As a former munici- 
pal official, I know of the needs for 
strong action at the city, as well as at the 
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county and State level. I know the 
problems of law enforcement officers, of 
judges, correctional officers, as well as of 
psychiatrists, social workers, and other 
members of official and private agencies’ 
teams. 

I know, too, of the deep interest of 
such great American leaders as Mayor 
Robert Wagner, of New York, and Gov. 
Pat Brown, of California, in dealing 
effectively with this issue. 

Here in Washington, it has been my 
privilege to make perhaps some little con- 
tribution to the subject. I have done so 
in my capacity as chairman of the Senate 
Government Operations Subcommittee 
on Reorganization and International 
Organizations. This subcommittee is 
responsible for studies of interagency 
coordination. 

It is understandable, therefore, why 
the subcommittee staff has, at my direc- 
tion, looked into such matters as the 
working relationships, or lack of rela- 
tionships, between the various Govern- 
ment departments which have various 
responsibilities in this field. 

Fortunately, the type of unified, co- 
ordinated governmental approach which 
has long been desired by this subcom- 
mittee is now on its way to realization, 
thanks to the leadership of the President 
and the Attorney General. 

It is no accident that the forthcoming 
Conference is sponsored by the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Narcotics. 

CHAIRMANSHIP OF PANEL ON LEGISLATION 


It will be my personal pleasure to join 
with several other Members of the Con- 
gress at the Conference. I have been 
honored to be designated to serve as 
Chairman of the Panel on Legislation. 

Numerous important bills are now 
pending before the Congress dealing 
with narcotics, including legislation for 
the more effective control of ampheta- 
mines and barbiturates. 

I go to the Conference essentially to 
learn from the distinguished experts who 
will be present, as well as to offer what- 
ever insight we have gained from our 
years of contact with the Public Health 
Service, the Narcotics Bureau, and other 
Federal agencies. 

I digress to point out that the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] has done 
a great amount of work in the field of 
barbiturates. I am hopeful that the 
legislation which he sponsors, which is 
still in committee in the Senate, may be 
acted upon, because similar legislation 
has been acted upon in the other body. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very happy to 
learn that the Senator from Minnesota 
is going to the Conference, for I know of 
the Senator’s work of many years in this 
field. I have found myself associated 
with him on this issue many times. 

A question is raised in my mind as to 
whether the Senator from Minnesota 
knows of any movement or vote to re- 
turn to the adoption of two provisions 
that were in the narcotics bill some years 
ago and which the senior Senator from 
Oregon not only opposed, but succeeded, 
by use of the rules of the Senate, in 
blocking, on three different occasions. 
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One provision was for capital punishment 
of anyone convicted of violation of the 
Narcotics Act by selling narcotics to any- 
one 18 years of age and under; another 
was a provision to use the narcotics law 
for the establishment of wiretapping au- 
thorization. 

Does the Senator from Minnesota 
know whether there is a plan on the part 
of any of the advocates of narcotics 
legislation to return to those two most 
undesirable and completely unaccept- 
able provisions in the opinion of the 
senior Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know of no such 
plan. I would not be surprised if they 
would be discussed, but I am sure those 
who discussed them would know of the 
action of the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon, as well as the concern of other 
Members of this body over that same 
type of legislation. 

I turn now to one area of future activ- 
ity on which the Reorganization Sub- 
committee can and does offer a reason- 
ably substantial degree of competence. 
I refer to the area of management of in- 
formation. 

Fortunately, the administration is 
moving ahead in this area; and specifi- 
cally in relation to narcotics data. 
IMPROVING THE MANAGEMENT OF INFORMATION 

ON NARCOTICS 


I refer to its progress toward improved 
management and dissemination of a vast 
backlog of technical information which 
has accumulated on all phases of the 
narcotics problem, but which has here- 
tofore been relatively little used except 
by a few expert sources. 

The answer is, of course, to move full 
speed ahead for the collection, storage, 
abstracting, indexing, coding, review, 
and dissemination of scientific informa- 
tion. 

For years, through the dedicated la- 
bors of Dr. Nathan Eddy, some 25,000 
scientific papers have been industri- 
ously compiled. But the almost total 
absence of information funds made it 
impossible to place hard copies or micro- 
films of the information at the disposal 
of experts throughout the United States 
and the world. 

Now, fortunately, there is on its way 
to realization Dr. Eddy’s and others’ 
long-hoped-for dream of putting this 
great reservoir of information into 
mechanized storage and wide dissemina- 
tion. 

The National Institute for Mental 
Health is to be commended for its far- 
reaching plans to establish the most 
modern national clearinghouse service 
possible. 

Just last Friday I pointed out NIMH’s 
pace-setting efforts in a subcommittee 
hearing which examined information 
problems throughout the executive 
branch. 

But even if all presently available in- 
formation is brought together, digested, 
indexed, and evaluated, there will still 
be deep-seated areas of difference. 

It is for this reason that I am grati- 
fied at the participation of these various 
points of view. 

CAREFUL SIFTING OF RIVAL VIEWS 

The very first thing which I had ar- 

ranged for, from our subcommittee’s 
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standpoint, was the mobilization of the 
evidence available from all possible 
sources and with all possible conflicting 
views. 

This included, for example: 

First. The interim and final reports of 
the joint committee of the American Bar 
Association and the American Medical 
Association on narcotic drugs. 

Second. The rebuttal by the Federal 
Narcotics Bureau in the form of its re- 
port, “Comments on Narcotic Drugs.” 

Third. The papers of the 1958 sympo- 
sium which had been conducted by the 
U.S. Public Health Service, but which 
have not been formally published. 

Fourth. The book, “Narcotics and the 
Law—A Critique of the American Exper- 
iment in Narcotics Drug Control,” by 
William Butler Eldridge, project director, 
American Bar Foundation. 

Fifth. Rebuttals to Mr. Eldridge's 
view, including a preprint of a critical 
analysis of the book by the former Com- 
missioner of the Narcotics Bureau, Harry 
J. Anslinger. This review will appear 
in the October 1962 issue of Fordham 
Law Review. 

I should like to add that Commis- 
sioner Henry L. Giordano has, like his 
dedicated predecessor, been most prompt 
and cooperative with our subcommittee 
staff. Incidentally, since our subcom- 
mittee is responsible for review of inter- 
national organizations, we are deeply 
cognizant of the Bureau’s significant 
contributions to the efforts of the United 
Nations to reduce illicit traffic in nar- 
cotics. 

CONCLUSION—A NEW ATTITUDE TO EMERGE 


In conclusion, I feel that the White 
House Conference on Narcotics will more 
than fulfill the memorable pledge to 
hold such a review which the then Sen- 
ator John F. Kennedy made 2 years ago. 

If there is one thing which may emerge 
from the Conference, I hope and be- 
lieve it will be this: an attitude of real- 
istic teamwork, an attitude which vig- 
orously pursues scientific facts, instead 
of merely repeating cliches, an attitude 
which is flexible and experimental, rath- 
er than one which is rigid and closed- 
minded, yet an attitude which continues 
firmly and responsibly in its protection 
of the public safety. 

The toll taken by narcotics abuse is 
too formidable to ignore or to continue 
to tolerate or to meet with mere pal- 
liatives. 

Many brave law enforcement officers 
have been injured and killed in the bat- 
tle against narcotics abuse. 

No one will know the tangible and 
intangible costs which abuse inflicts 
upon society, nor upon the lives of the 
drug abuser and his or her family. Here 
is a subject worthy of the best efforts 
of all men of good will. 

We must find out what techniques 
work and what techniques do not work 
and why. We must fearlessly push away 
the fog of misunderstanding and dis- 
tortion which has enveloped so much 
prior discussion. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the RECORD 
the text of a White House release of 
September 14. 
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There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘THE WHITE HOUSE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESS SECRETARY, 
September 14, 1962. 

The White House today released a prog- 
ress report on drug abuse which will be the 
principal working paper for the forthcoming 
first White House Conference on Narcotic 
and Drug Abuse. The Conference has been 
called by President Kennedy for September 
27-28. 

The report opposes placing drug offenders 
in prison for long periods of time and at the 
same time rejects any public policy which 
would continue a person’s addiction by fur- 
nishing him with drugs. Instead it calls 
for treatment and rehabilitation which it 
declares can restore the compulsive drug 
abuser to a legal and in some cases even & 
productive place in society. 

The report was commissioned some 6 
months ago by President Kennedy in prep- 
aration for the forthcoming Conference, 
which will bring some 400 scientists, law 
enforcement officials, and other recognized 
authorities for a 2-day meeting at the State 
Department. President Kennedy will ad- 
dress the opening session of the Conference 
and Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
will be its General Chairman. 

Among other conclusions of today’s 60- 
page report is that there is an evident de- 
crease in abuse of such narcotics as heroin 
at the present time, with a concomitant in- 
crease in the abuse of such nonnarcotic drugs 
as the barbiturates and amphetamines. 
There is also increasing evidence (particu- 
larly among teenagers) of the “spree” use of 
a number of different drugs in rotation. 

The report calls for revision of public and 
professional attitudes toward drug addic- 
tion and for a broader approach to research. 
“Since the number of those exposed to drug 
abuse through physical proximity or actual 
experimentation is far greater than the num- 
ber who actually go on to be compulsive 
users,” the authors state, we may fruitfully 
investigate the critical factors in those who 
manage to remain free of the habit, rather 
than those who do not. The frequently 
cited environmental factors of poverty, limit- 
ed education, crowding, etc., apply also to 
many millions who never use drugs or per- 
form other antisocial acts.” 

Chairman of the panel preparing the re- 
port was Dr. David Goddard, provost, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Other members 
were Dr. Stanley Bennett, of the University 
of Chicago; Dr. Roger Egeberg, medical di- 
rector, Los Angeles Department of Charities; 
Dr. George P. Hager, of the University of 
Minnesota; Dr. George James, deputy com- 
missioner of health, New York City; Dr. 
Keith Killam, of Stanford University; Dr. 
Gardner Lindsey, of the University of Min- 
nesota; and Dr. Maurice Seevers, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The data in the study were obtained from 
official documents, the open literature, and 
extensive discussions with Government and 
nongovernment officials who have been ac- 
tive in the general field of addiction. In 
addition, field visits were made to New York, 
California, and the U.S. Public Health Sery- 
ice Hospital at Lexington, Ky. 

The report is being presented to the Con- 
ference as a progress report and work paper 
and not as conclusions to be either approved 
or disapproved by Conference participants. 

(Nore.—The conclusions of the 60-page 
“Progress Report of an Ad Hoc Panel on Drug 
Abuse” are attached. A limited supply of 
the full report is available and can be ob- 
tained from Dean Markham, planning direc- 
tor, White House Conference on Narcotic 
and Drug Abuse, Executive Office Building, 
Executive 3-3300, ext. 371.) 
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“FAMILY QUARREL” CAN WRECK 
US. SPORTS COMPETITION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate some of the efforts we have been 
making recently to bring about a show- 
down in the so-called feuding, fussing, 
and fighting between rival US. athletic 
groups over U.S. participation in the 
1964 Olympics. 

I do not know whether my colleagues 
are aware of the fact that because of 
quarreling between special groups with 
special interests over who will be in 
charge, this country may not be rep- 
resented in the 1964 Olympics. I want 
to alert the public that if the United 
States does not watch out, unless some- 
thing is done in the very near future, 
we may very well find that our country 
will not be represented in the 1964 
Olympics. Surely we will not be repre- 
sented by our best talent. We may be 
the laughing stock not only of the Na- 
tion, but also of the world, in respect 
to athletic sports competition. 

The International Amateur Athletic 
Federation has met in Belgrade. The 
federation is the supreme world-govern- 
ing body for international athletic com- 
petition. The federation decided that 
any athlete who competes in meets 
staged by the new United States Track 
and Field Federation may be barred from 
international competition, including the 
Olympic Games. 

Thus, the “family quarrel” which has 
been raging among sports groups in the 
United States brings this country closer, 
unfortunately, to an international ath- 
letic. fiasco. A considerable proportion 
of our 1964 Olympic athletes may be 
barred from competition; the team 
which we field may be but a “shadow” 
of what it could be and should be. 

If none of the major U.S. organiza- 
tions yields in its present stand, our U.S. 
Olympic team could, in effect, be wrecked 
before it is even assembled. 

Under the circumstances, I want to 
urge that an impartial board, consisting 
of outstanding civic and sports leaders 
in the United States be set up to work 
out this dispute. 


USE WHITE HOUSE GOOD OFFICES TO MEDIATE 


My distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENcLE] pointed out this fact 
weeks ago, after a visit to the White 
House: The Office of the President 
would be happy to use its “good offices” if 
the various parties in the controversy 
would each agree to ask it to do so. 

The rival groups have not thus far so 
agreed. I urge them to reconsider. 

I do not like to see anyone in the U.S. 
Government enter into the slightest in 
matters which should be left in private 
hands. But there is a national interest, 
a nation need, and a national urgency. 

A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. An American sports world split 
in half cannot possibly do justice to 
America’s role on the international ath- 
letic scene. 

STAGE ATHLETIC MEETS IN EVERY CITY AND 
STATE 


Nothing less than unity will satisfy the 


needs of this country for physical fitness 
and sports strength. 
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All U.S. mayors and Governors should 
request civic and sports leaders to set up 
pre-Olympic athletic eliminations at city, 
county, State, and regional levels. 

Every high school, college, park, play- 
ground, municipal center, and armory in 
this country should be used to find, train, 
and test the talent of American athletes. 

But the intramural battle must simul- 
taneously be resolved. 

NCAA-AAU COMPETITION 


Some observers have indicated that 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation may request NCAA schools to 
bar their facilities for the use of Amateur 
Athletic Union meets. National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association athletes 
may be barred from participating in 
Amateur Athletic Union events. 

The U.S. Track & Field Federation 
may be holding competitive indoor meets 
and outdoor meets, rivaling those of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. 

By contrast, all of the sports groups 
ought to be striving creatively for unity, 
for a broadened, not narrowed. base of 
American competition. 

As I indicated in my statement in the 
Senate on September 12, I do not pre- 
sume to judge the merits of the argu- 
ments of the rival groups. 

I have a high regard for the Amateur 
Athletic Union, for the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, and for the 
National Athletic Intercollegiate Asso- 
ciation. 


MINNESOTA'S INTEREST IN SPORTS 


I know of the deep regard of Minne- 
sota high schools and colleges for their 
sports role. 

I want the dedicated athletic coaches 
and athletes of my State, as of every 
other State of the Union, to be part of 
a winning, united American team. To 
lose the services of a Minnesota athlete 
because he ran or swam at a rival meet 
is, to my way of thinking, intolerable. 

The 1964 Olympics are fast approach- 
ing. The sands of time are running out 
in terms of advance preparation. We 
should not lose any time in settling this 
family argument. 

SOVIET CLOBBERING US IN DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

This entire subject would not be as 
significant were it not for this fact: Evi- 
dence indicates that we are tending to 
run second-best in a “sports race” with 
international communism throughout 
the globe, that is, in sports exchanges 
and athletic meets. 

It is no accident that the Soviets con- 
structed a giant stadium in Djakarta, 
Indonesia. 

It is no accident that the Soviets are 
sending their best coaches to developing 
countries; that they are importing hun- 
dreds of athletes from Latin American, 
Asian, and other lands. 

This is all part of a global Red strategy 
to raise Moscow’s prestige in the eyes of 
millions of sports enthusiasts. 

REPORT REQUESTED FROM STATE DEPARTMENT 

On this international front, I have re- 
quested a full report on United States- 
Soviet sports competition from the De- 
partment of State. 
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All over Latin America and Asia, 
Soviet coaches and teams are having a 
field day with the athletes and crowds 
of emerging countries. 

Red propaganda is brainwashing mil- 
lions of people in the new nations with 
an image of a so-called Soviet superman. 

Two-way exchanges by Communist 
satellite countries are also playing a cru- 
cial role in the “sports cold war.” 

Soviet gold medalists in track and 
field, swimming, or soccer, are as popu- 
lar or more so in the neutralist nations 
than Soviet cosmonauts. 

Red sports stars give a decidedly dif- 
ferent image to people throughout the 
world than Red soldiers who patrol the 
Wall of Shame in Berlin. 

A massive increase in the U.S. athletic 
exchange program is essential. We have 
been sending over too few sports leaders 
and, often, teams of too modest caliber. 
And we have been inviting too few ath- 
letes from abroad in our exchange pro- 
gram. 

CONCLUSION: LET US GET TOGETHER 


The key to American victory in the 
“sports cold war” is American teamwork. 

We have a great deal to be proud of in 
terms of the performance record of our 
American athletes and the interest of 
civic leaders. 

Congress interest in this subject is not 
new. In 1950, the 81st Congress—Public 
Law 805—chartered a U.S. Olympic As- 
sociation with outstanding representa- 
tives. Unfortunately, funds have since 
been lacking; vigorous foundation-type 
support is, therefore, now essential. 

The greatest leaders in American 
philanthropy should be enlisted in this 
task of raising the necessary funds now— 
not a year from now or in early 1964. 
The “base” must be further broadened 
for sports-civic-industrial-labor partici- 
pation in our Olympic program. 

LETTER FROM PAST PRESIDENT OF AAPHER 


It is just a few days since I made my 
initial statement on this overall subject. 

Yet, even within this short period of 
time, I have received an outstanding re- 
sponse. Leaders in sports and physical 
education from all over our Nation have 
been in telephone, personal, and letter 
contact with me and with the staff of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Reorganization 
and International Organizations. 

I should like to introduce into the 
RecorD but a single such message. It 
comes, appropriately enough, from the 
immediate past president of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, the great 
professional organization with 31,000 
members throughout the 50 States of the 
Union. 

Dean Arthur S. Daniels, of Indiana 
University School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, commented 
most graciously and, I might say, 
promptly by way of response. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he wrote on the very day that 
he received the copy of my comments. I 
ask unanimous consent that Dean 
Daniel’s letter be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION, 
Bloomington, Ind., September 20, 1962. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: I have received 
from your office a release dated September 
19, 1962, entitled “Senator HUMPHREY Seeks 
a ‘US. Olympic Foundation’—Offers Five- 
Point Program for Youth and Adult Fitness.” 

I want to express my appreciation and 
strong support for the position you have 
taken regarding programs for youth and 
adult fitness and the development of a U.S, 
Olympic Foundation. As immediate past 
president of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
I have worked very closely for the past 2 years 
with President Kennedy’s Council on Youth 
Fitness. We have worked with Bud Wilkin- 
son and his staff in the development of ideas 
and the preparation of materials on youth 
fitness. 

Your interest and support of fitness and 
Olympic activities is gratefully acknowledged. 
It is such support from people in positions 
of influence in our National Government that 
would help these important movements 
achieve success. Be assured of the support 
in your endeavors from 31,000 members in 
our national association and the approxi- 
mately 100,000 workers in the field of health 
education, physical education, recreation, 
and athletics. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR S. DANIELS, 
Dean, and Past President, American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 


VISA FOR OSWALD MOSELEY, BRIT- 
ISH FASCIST LEADER 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement concerning an 
event which has just taken place. 

The news that the Department of 
State has allowed a visa to be issued to 
Sir Oswald Moseley, the British Fascist 
leader, will be distressing to all Ameri- 
cans. Indeed, I am particularly dis- 
tressed as a Senator from New York that 
the invitation should have been issued 
to Moseley by a State college in Buffalo. 
Nonetheless, our devotion to freedom of 
speech and academic freedom is so 
strong—and the absence of fear that the 
words of any extremists would have 
really damaging influence on the over- 
whelming majority of Americans, young 
or old, is so deeply ingrained in all of 
us—that I would have to defend the 
right of the college to invite Moseley, in 
spite of the way I feel about him. There 
are, however, substantial questions of 
public order which are also involved, and 
these, it is hoped, will have been an- 
swered by our authorities by making the 
necessary survey in Buffalo before 
Moseley actually clears our border—as 
well as on the basis of experience with 
the Buffalo meeting, assuming it comes 
off. 

We must remember that Moseley’s 
antisemitic diatribes in his own country 
have been marked by serious violence 
and that the United Kingdom recently 
deported Lincoln Rockwell because his 
presence was claimed to endanger public 
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order. Section 212(a)27 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act places upon 
the U.S. consular authorities and the 
Attorney General the responsibility to 
determine before admitting him that 
Moseley will not “engage in activities 
which would be prejudicial to the public 
interest, or endanger the welfare, safety, 
or security of the United States.” Mose- 
ley’s admission also illustrates again the 
injustice and discrimination of our pres- 
ent immigration law which bars Com- 
munists automatically but bars Fascists 
only if it can be proved that they advo- 
cate overthrow of the U.S. Government. 

Altogether this is a most unhappy de- 
velopment for our country, which I do 
not believe anyone but native Fascists, 
of whom very unfortunately we have a 
few, would approve. Moseley's visit— 
and I hope it will be a short one—places 
a very heavy burden upon the law en- 
forcement authorities at the local, State, 
and National level. We can only hope 
that the State Department and the State 
college of Buffalo really knew what they 
were doing and that we shall all not rue 
the day when our solicitude for free 
speech and the free institutions of our 
country caused us to stretch them so far 
in order to show that they were meant 
for friend and foe, citizens and visiting 
alien alike. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I am glad the Sen- 
ator has brought up the subject. It 
seems to me that it also should be said 
that we should endeavor to establish, in 
the granting of visas, some kind of con- 
sistent policy. The Senator will remem- 
ber that Mr. Tshombe sought to come 
to the United States to address a college 
group, but was denied a visa. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. It is difficult for me 
to understand how Mr. Moseley would 
serve our national interest any better 
by coming to the United States to speak 
than would Mr. Tshombe. 

We believe in freedom of speech. If 
a university invites someone to speak 
whose utterances are anathema to most 
right-thinking people, it would not make 
much sense to deny a visa to a man like 
Mr. Tshombe, who might offend some 
people but certainly would not offend 
as many as Mr. Moseley, and then to 
grant a visa to Mr. Moseley. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think my colleague 
makes an extremely valid point. I know 
how my colleague feels about civil lib- 
erties, with respect to which he has been 
an ardent advocate. His heart is as 
heavy as mine in the conflict always ob- 
taining in this regard. 

I would have admitted Mr. Tshombe, 
if some reputable institution wanted 
him to speak and there was no question 
of disorder. That must be the acid test. 

It is difficult to understand why a man 
who, like Mr. Moseley, arouses emotions 
of the most violent kind, quite justly 
aroused, should be admitted, while Mr. 
Tshombe, a good deal further removed 
from the sensitivity of most people than 
Mr. Moseley, should not be given a visa. 
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AUTHORITY TO PRODUCE DOCU- 
MENTS AND GIVE TESTIMONY IN 
CASE OF UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AGAINST JAMES R. 
HOFFA, ET AL—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Government 
Operations, I report an original resolu- 
tion, and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the case of the United States of 
American versus James R. Hoffa and Com- 
mercial Carriers, Inc., criminal action No. 
13,241, is pending in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Middle District of Tennes- 
see; and 

Whereas the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations, has in its pos- 
session, by virtue of Senate Resolution 255, 
section 5, 86th Congress, the records of the 
former Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field; and 

Whereas the chairman of the said sub- 
committee has received certain requests for 
documents of the said former Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, to be used in connec- 
tion with the aforementioned criminal pro- 
ceeding; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the Senate of 
the United States no document under the 
control and in the possession of the Senate 
of the United States can, by the mandate of 
processes of the ordinary courts of justice 
be taken from such control or possession but 
by its permission; and 

Whereas by the privilege of the Senate 
and by rule XXX of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, no document shall be withdrawn 
from its files except by the order of the 
Senate, and 

Whereas information secured by the staff 
employees of the Senate pursuant to their 
official duties as employees may not be re- 
vealed without the consent of the Senate: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
or any staff employees, or former staff em- 
ployees of the said select committee, desig- 
nated by him, are authorized to appear and 
testify at the aforementioned trial; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Operations 
is authorized to comply with the aforesaid 
requests and deliver the requested documents 
in the possession of the said subcommittee 
to the Department of Justice; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That during the periods of time 
that the Senate is in adjournment sine die, 
the chairman of the said subcommittee is 
authorized, in his discretion, to comply with 
such further requests as might be received 
from the parties in the above enumerated 
litigation which might call for the produc- 
tion of further documents in the possession 
of the said subcommittee, so that the ends 
of justice shall be met thereby. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection to consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
is a simple resolution to authorize the 
use of Senate documents and of the staff 
of the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations as witnesses in the event 
they are needed in the trial of a criminal 
case. It is the usual procedure, because 
the Senate has exclusive jurisdiction 
over its own records. This procedure is 
necessary in order that the legislative 
branch of the Government in these in- 
stances may cooperate fully with the 
executive branch of the Government. 

I ask for immediate consideration and 
action on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution is open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 405) was agreed 
to 


The preamble was agreed to. 


SUN VALLEY MAIL AND WIRE 
FRAUD CASE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently, some few Members of Congress 
publicly criticized the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Attorney General for 
what they described as unfairly seeking 
a postponement and delaying the trial 
in the case of the Federal Government 
against James R. Hoffa and a Detroit 
bank official by the name of Robert E. 
McCarthy, in what is known as the Sun 
Valley mail and wire fraud case, which 
is pending in a Federal district court in 
Florida. 

It is not my purpose to here now serve 
as a defender of the Department of Jus- 
tice or the Attorney General. When the 
true facts and all of the attending cir- 
cumstances are considered, neither 
needs any defense. I do feel, however, 
that pertinent facts, which were omitted 
by the Members of Congress in their crit- 
icism, should be stated for the record; 
and that is what I shall do. 

According to my information—and I 
am sure the court records will so re- 
flect—the Government repeatedly sought 
to expedite the trial of this case, where- 
as the defense sought delay. I am ad- 
vised that since the indictment was re- 
turned, defense attorneys have filed 
more than 40 motions in the trial court; 
they have appealed 7 decisions to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals; and at pres- 
ent, there are 2 petitions pending before 
the U.S. Supreme Court which are yet 
unresolved. 

The Government, beginning on De- 
cember 15, 1960, continuously sought to 
have this case come to trial over the ob- 
jections of the defendants until it 
learned that defendant McCarthy had 
suffered a heart attack and was unable 
to stand the physical strain of a long 
court trial without the risk of further 
and permanent injury to his health, and 
possibly, his death. 

Attorneys for the defendants, for rea- 
sons best known to them, did not dis- 
close these facts, and therefore, the Fed- 
eral Government found it necessary to 
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introduce an affidavit from Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s physician which stated in part: 

* * * Mr. McCarthy has * * a grave 
condition in any instance (which) by exten- 
sion can be fatal. that Mr. 
McCarthy was exposed to a trial of any pro- 
tracted length * * * it is my professional 
opinion that such an ordeal * * * might 
well result in total future incapacitation or 
a fatality. 


I think the Justice Department, under 
these circumstances, should be com- 
mended rather than condemned for seek- 
ing a postponement. To proceed to trial 
and thus imperil the life of one of the 
defendants in the case would have been 
a serious miscarriage of justice. Bear 
in mind it is estimated by the Govern- 
ment that the trial of this case will be 
of at least 2 months duration, and de- 
fense attorneys contend that it will take 
longer than 6 months to complete the 
trial of it. 

Another criticism leveled at the Gov- 
ernment is that it took advantage of an 
unusual legal situation in Florida to 
juggle the trial dates of two cases in 
which Mr. Hoffa is a defendant, one 
pending in the Federal court in Tampa 
and the other in the Federal court in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

A legal problem does exist. It was cre- 
ated by the establishment of a new judi- 
cia] district in Florida affecting Tampa, 
the site of the Sun Valley case. 

I believe it went into effect on July 30, 
1962. 

It created a new middle district in 
Florida which will come into existence 
on October 29. It will embrace and have 
jurisdiction over the Tampa area. 
Therefore, a serious legal question arises 
as to whether a trial that had started 
in the present district could be concluded 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
new district. 

It was precisely to avoid such a serious 
legal question that a conference of Flor- 
ida judges ordered that trials in Tampa 
affected by the new district which would 
not be completed by October 28, be re- 
scheduled. The Sun Valley case involv- 
ing Mr. Hoffa and Mr. McCarthy was 
only one of a number of cases so affected. 

It should be noted that this determina- 
tion was made by the courts and not by 
the Department of Justice. 

Again, no criticism with respect to 
the court situation in Florida is war- 
ranted against the Attorney General or 
the Department of Justice. This is a 
situation not of their creation but one 
that is incident to recent legislation en- 
acted by the Congress. 

It, therefore, appears to me that the 
Department of Justice has proceeded 
properly, in accordance with necessity 
of existing conditions and in keeping 
with traditional justice. 


CUBA'S “FISHERMEN” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
afternoon, the UPI News Service has re- 
ported, as follows: 

Miami.—Premier Fidel Castro today an- 
nounced that Soviet Russia is building a 
“fishing port” in Cuba “to facilitate (com- 
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mercial) fishery operations of the Soviet fleet 
in the Atlantic area.” 

Castro's disclosure was made over Havana 
Radio in the course of a speech during the 
signing of a Soviet-Cuban fisheries agree- 
ment in the Cuban capital. The ceremony 
was broadcast by radio and television 
throughout Cuba. 

Castro and Soviet Fisheries Minister A. 
Ishkov signed the agreement. Castro wore 
his usual olive drab fatigue uniform. The 
Soviet delegate, however, was clad in the 
Cuban “guayabera” or open sports shirt. 

Castro said the estimated $12-million cost 
of the Russian fishing port would be shared 
in equal amounts by Russia and Cuba. The 
signing ceremony took place at the Civic 
Square headquarters in suburban Havana of 
the National Agrarian Reform Institute. 

The fishing protocal signed today repre- 
sented a formal extension of the commercial 
fishing aid the Russians have been giving 
Castro since earlier this year. 

On personal orders of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, Russia earlier this year dis- 
patched a fleet of six ocean-going fishing 
trawlers to Cuba to aid in developing that 
country’s commercial potentialities. 

The Russians “loaned” the craft to the 
Castro regime for a year in the course of 
which time the Cubans were to have the op- 
tion of returning the trawlers or buying 
them. 

However, today’s announcement was the 
first disclosure that the Russians intended 
to formally establish a fishing base of op- 
erations in the Caribbean area. 


It is well known what the Soviet fishing 
trawlers, as they are called, have been 
doing and will do. They have been con- 
gregating and will congregate around 
Cape Canaveral with eavesdropping de- 
vices. Moreover some Cuban ships are 
already equipped with short-range 15- 
mile missiles, which could also have a 
devastating effect. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
know of no intention to use such mis- 
siles. But missile equipment on one of 
those Cuban ships could have a devastat- 
ing effect on any vessel. These so-called 
fishing trawlers could carry missiles. 
We now have a Soviet fishing base es- 
tablished. Next there will be a hunting 
base. Then there will be a duck shoot- 
ing base. The Pussians are always able 
to find a name for what they do. They 
are experts at semantics. 

But we must look at the facts. The 
fish that the Russians are trying to 
catch are human fish throughout the 
Caribbean and throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. If we fall for this new bait, we will 
be the biggest suckers of all. I hope 
that we will not merely look the other 
way and say that the situation is a 
serious one or that what has happened 
will further complicate our problem. 
Initially, we should, in the strongest 
terms possible, bring the problem to the 
attention of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. The so-called fishing base 
in Cuba is a much greater threat to the 
other countries of this hemisphere than 
it is to us. We must draw the line some- 
where. Where? When are we going to 
stop allowing further Soviet penetration 
into this hemisphere? 

PATROL VESSELS RETURNED TO CASTRO 

Mr. President, that brings me to a 
somewhat related, though entirely dif- 
ferent, subject upon which I intended 
to speak today. It is my unfortunate 
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task to announce to the Senate that as 
a direct result of Department of State 
policies, an incredible decision has been 
made. Judge Dyer of the Federal district 
court in Miami has ordered the release 
to the Cuban Government of two vessels 
being held in Key West. Judge Dyer 
based his decision entirely upon the re- 
quest of the Department of State for 
sovereign immunity. The Department of 
State has maintained that the Castro 
government must be accorded the rights 
which “accrue to the government of a 
sovereign state under international law.” 
In Judge Dyer’s view, this policy determi- 
nation by the Department of State is 
binding in the Federal courts and as a 
result, these vessels which can be used 
for patrolling the Cuban coast and 
shooting down would-be refugees from 
Castro’s tyranny are to be handed back 
to Fidel Castro. A 3-day stay order was 
granted to permit possible appeal to the 
circuit court of appeals or to the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. President, like all my colleagues 
in the Senate I am most vigorously and 
vehemently opposed to the Soviet ship- 
ment of military equipment and other 
supplies with a military potential to 
Cuba. I am equally opposed to the leas- 
ing or chartering of ships by our NATO 
allies to assist the Soviets in their un- 
holy task of arming Castro and his co- 
horts so that they can enforce their will 
unhindered on the helpless Cuban peo- 
ple. Furthermore, Mr. President, I am 
even more deeply opposed to the actions 
that have been taken by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, in the Federal district court in 
Florida, to send back to the Cuban Goy- 
ernment ships or vessels that can be 
used for military purposes, or to fire 
upon unarmed refugees trying to escape 
from Cuba. 

Let me make it clear that my criticism 
is not directed at the Federal judge, who 
probably had no discretion in this mat- 
ter, in the light of the position taken by 
the Department of State. 

Mr. President, in view of the national 
indignation at Soviet shipments and our 
announced efforts to halt the chartering 
of NATO ships to the Soviet Union and 
the authority conveyed in this bill to 
call up American men into the service, 
it is in my judgment an incredible act 
on the part of the State Department to 
intervene in a Federal court with the 
express purpose of returning to the 
Cuban Government vessels that have 
been used in the past and may well be 
used in the future to menace Cubans 
who are seeking their freedom. 

The facts are these, Mr. President: In 
mid-July two 35-foot vessels were seized 
by Cuban citizens wishing to escape from 
the tyranny which today grips Cuba. By 
means of these vessels, several Cubans 
made their way to the coast of Florida, 
at which point the vessels were attached 
by American creditors who had duly ob- 
tained judgments in court, for sale at 
auction by the sheriff of Monroe County, 
Fla., as compensation. This attachment 
was confirmed by full legal proceedings 
in the Florida State courts and sustained 
on appeal to Florida’s highest court. The 
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date of auction was set for August 27. 
On August 6 the Government of Cuba 
made representations, through the Em- 
bassy of Czechoslovakia claiming that by 
virtue of their ownership by the Cuban 
Government, the vessels were entitled to 
sovereign immunity from seizure or at- 
tachment in the United States. Ten 
days later, on August 16, the Department 
of State dispatched a letter to the At- 
torney General asking that the US. at- 
torney in Miami file the necessary papers 
to force the return of the vessels to the 
Cuban Government. The speed with 
which this action was taken to do 
Castro's bidding is amazing to those of 
us who are accustomed to wait 2 or even 
3 weeks on simple requests for informa- 
tion. Or to those of us who know how 
many months it took the Government to 
study the question before ending U.S. 
trade with Cuba. 

Mr. President, I am in the process, in 
concert with other Members, of drafting 
a resolution expressing the sense of the 
Senate—and I may add that the Senate 
has the constitutional right and duty to 
give its advice and consent in these 
matters—expressing the sense of the 
Senate that these vessels which un- 
doubtedly possess a military potential as 
far as the Cuban situation is concerned 
not be returned to the Castro govern- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp, following 
my remarks, a letter I received from the 
Department of State which, in my judg- 
ment, deserves immediate and complete 
reconsideration since the policy decision 
that has apparently been made is, in my 
judgment, at variance with the view 
which I believed the Senate endorsed in 
its near unanimous passage of Senate 
Resolution 230 last week. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 20, 1962. 
Hon, KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator Keatinc: I want to thank 
you for your telegram of September 19 on 
the subject of the disposition of two vessels 
belonging to the Cuban Government now 
held in Florida. 

This Government recognizes that the Cas- 
tro government is the governing power in 
Cuba even though it has no diplomatic rela- 
tions with that government. It must, there- 
fore, be accorded such rights as “accrue to 
the government of a sovereign state under 
international law.” It is the U.S. view that 
the property of the government of a sovereign 
state is immune from execution under in- 
ternational law. Consequently, upon the re- 
quest of the Czechoslovak Government, rep- 
resenting Cuban interests in the United 
States, the Department the im- 
munity from execution of two vessels belong- 
ing to the Cuban Government which had 
been levied on by a judgment creditor of 
that Government. Accordingly, the Depart- 
ment of Justice was requested to instruct the 
appropriate U.S. attorney to file a suggestion 
of immunity with the court in which the 
action was pending. 

While these two boats may possibly be de- 
scribed as having a military potential, they 
are in fact 35-foot passenger type craft—ill- 
suited for naval operations. 

If I can be of further assistance, please 
do not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON. 
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Mr. KEATING. The Senate did not 
have before it at that time the fact that 
our Goyernment was forcing the return 
to Cuba of two ships which have a mili- 
tary potential, and depriving a U.S. cred- 
itor of the right to levy on them. The 
Members of the Senate did not have 
these facts before them at the time they 
passed the joint resolution. In my judg- 
ment this action is inconsistent with the 
position which our Government has al- 
ready taken. 

Mr. KEATING subsequently said: Mr. 
President, it is my pleasure to announce 
that I have just received word that the 
Department of State has agreed to a 
hearing tomorrow afternoon at the De- 
partment of State with regard to the 
question of returning to the Cuban Gov- 
ernment the two vessels now held in 
Florida, which I discussed earlier today. 
The purpose of the meeting, which the 
Department of State arranged, is, I am 
informed, to present arguments as to 
why sovereign immunity should not be 
granted to these vessels formerly owned 
by the Cuban Government. 

I would certainly hope that the State 
Department would give weight to the 
spirit and the letter of the resolution 
passed by the Senate with only one dis- 
senting vote last week, expressing the 
determination of the United States to 
work with freedom-loving Cubans for 
their ultimate self-determination. The 
fact that this hearing has been granted 
is an encouraging sign, and I commend 
the State Department for this action, 
for I know all Americans will agree that 
it is foolish in the extreme to send back 
to Castro, through State Department ac- 
tion in our courts, property which can 
under any circumstances be used for 
military purposes. 


AN OVERDUE U.S. DEBT TO THE 
NEW YORK POLICE FORCE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
is a bill affecting New York State pend- 
ing on the Senate Calendar which deeply 
concerns me and which I hope will re- 
ceive action before we adjourn. I refer 
to H.R. 4441, authorizing the payment of 
$1.5 million to the city of New York to- 
ward expenses incurred guarding Khru- 
shchev, Castro, Kadar, and the other 
Communist leaders who attended the 
15th annual session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in 1960. 

The measure was reported favorably 
by the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations on July 9, 1962. 
As the sponsor of a companion bill in 
the Senate with my colleague, Senator 
Javits, I am firmly convinced that this 
legislation is meritorious. Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy have endorsed 
it. The House passed this bill on April 
5, 1962 by a vote of 207 to 152. Failure 
to act on it would be a distinct slap in 
the face to the city and State of New 
York. 

It is no understatement to say that 
these funds are desperately needed. 
The job of protecting citizens of New 
York City, as of any other great city in 
our Nation, is expensive in terms of men 
and money. No police force, and espe- 
cially not the New York City force, has 
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extra money to spend for purposes not 
directly related to the protection of its 
citizens. 

Just last week a 12-year-old girl was 
brutally killed in a New York City hous- 
ing project located in an extremely dan- 
gerous area, which the authorities had 
been requested to guard. Since the 
manpower was not immediately avail- 
able, tenants of the project set up a vigi- 
lante committee to protect themselves. 
Here, in the center of the Nation’s larg- 
est city, it is necessary for citizens to 
band together as vigilantes because of 
the position taken by the New York City 
administration that they cannot spend 
any more money for police protection. 
What better proof can this body ask of 
the need for action on H.R, 4441? 

Mr. William Stewart, spokesman for 
the vigilante force, said that the pro- 
tective effort had been started because 
30 incidents of violence, including mug- 
gings and rapes, had occurred in 1 year 
at this project. More than 80 men vol- 
unteered for duty, with two men at a 
time serving one-hour tours. Despite 
their efforts, a little girl was murdered 
in cold blood, and to the best of my 
knowledge, her killers have not been 
found. 

Incidents like this are all too frequent. 
A grocer in Brooklyn who had been re- 
peatedly robbed recently wrote to the 
Mayor demanding more and better police 
protection. Here is what he said: 


Sir, you are my last hope. If I can't get 
any help from your office, then maybe I will 
just have to take the advice of some police 
sergeant who told me to sell the store, 


I am not proud of this record. I cite 
it as evidence of the overriding impor- 
tance of H.R. 4441. Other cities have 
the same problem. We read about it all 
the time right here in Washington, D.C. 

In the first 6 months of 1962, crime 
complaints have risen 8.5 percent in New 
York City, compared to a national in- 
crease of 3 percent. The New York 
Times, in an editorial published last Fri- 
day, pointed with alarm at the inade- 
quacy of the manpower of the New York 
City police force. I quote: 

No matter what are the comparative sta- 
tistics of police protection here and else- 
where, New York does not have enough po- 
licemen to make the public feel safe—on the 
streets, in the parks, in the subways, at 
schools, in places of business, or in the for- 
tress of its own homes. 


The Times suggested that unless this 
situation can be remedied, taxes should 
be increased to pay for needed additional 
policemen. 

H.R. 4441 is not a real solution to these 
fundamental and long-standing prob- 
lems. All I intend to show today is that 
there is no question about the urgent 
need for these extra funds. Two Presi- 
dents, two key congressional commit- 
tees and the other body have indicated 
that this money is morally owed to the 
city of New York for extaordinary and 
unprecedented precautions to protect the 
Communist dictators who visited the 
city in 1960. 

The General Assembly meeting of 1960 
is now a faded inkblot on the pages of 
history, as newer developments in the 
cold war engage our attention. Yet few 
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people fully realize how fortunate this 
country is that no serious disturbances 
occurred during the 26 days that the 
world’s most powerful Communist lead- 
ers were gathered in New York. 

Secretary Khrushchev’s waving shoes 
and midnight rides, Fidel Castro’s hotel 
switches, chicken suppers, and fatigue 
pants are easy to remember. But few 
recall the very real danger implicit in 
these events. How easy it would have 
been for a bitter exile or a paid assassin 
to fire a well-aimed shot at one of these 
men, who have drawn the justifiable 
hatred of many. However, there were 
no incidents, because the city police de- 
voted tremendous efforts to the task of 
preventing them. None of the dictator 
delegates had been invited as official 
guests, and as a result none were re- 
quired to announce their plans from day 
to day. In an atmosphere resembling a 
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through the city exchanging visits, 
arguing, drawing enormous crowds. 

The preparations for this period were 
no simple matter. The Police Depart- 
ment of the City of New York found that 
to protect the dignitaries sufficiently, it 
would be necessary to use roughly 7,700 
men. The entire city police force has 
only 24,000 men. All officers were re- 
quired to serve 21 full shifts within a 
20-day period. Days off were canceled. 
Vacations went by the board. 

Thousands of members of New York’s 
force, from patrolmen through detec- 
tives and inspectors, were part of this 
operation. There is no telling how many 
serious incidents were avoided by their 
presence. At least one intruder carry- 
ing a “Molotov cocktail” was apprehend- 
ed. Several threatening demonstrations 
were dispersed. At no time, however, 
were the people of the city or the visiting 
leaders deprived of their freedom of 
movement. Meetings and parties went 
on undisturbed inside the embassies, 
while demonstrations continued and pro- 
tests were aired outside the doors. The 
policemen may have grumbled privately 
at their added burden, but they did their 
job loyally and efficiently and were a 
credit to the law enforcement profes- 
sion. 

I agree with both the Senate and House 
committees and the letters from the 
State Department that this reimburse- 
ment to the New York Police should 
not be considered as precedent setting. 
In fact, it is because the whole incident 
of the opening of the 15th General As- 
sembly was so extraordinary that we are 
faced with this measure today. 

We have stalled long enough. We are 
getting down to the wire. The case is 
clear. We must act. I hope that this 
issue will be decided on its merits and 
that no extraneous considerations will 
be allowed to block this needed and equi- 
table legislation. 


WATER POLLUTION CLEAN-UP 
DRIVE 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Junior Chambers of Commerce along the 
Mohawk River area of New York State 
have embarked on a concerted campaign 
to eliminate water pollution. I offer my 
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hearty congratulations to these enter- 
prising groups for undertaking so use- 
ful and worthwhile a project. 

The Mohawk River is one of the most 
scenic streams in New York and is a 
vital artery of commerce, as well. The 
restoration of the river deserves the full 
cooperation of all residents of the Mo- 
hawk Valley and the support, to the ex- 
tent necessary, of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I congratulate the Jaycees on 
their ambitious program and wish them 
success. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, a letter I have received from 
Roland F. Smith, chairman of the river 
restoration project, which further de- 
scribes the project. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ScHENECTADY JAYCEES, 
Schenectady, N.Y. September 4, 1962. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senator, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Dear Senator Keatrnc: Water pollution is 
under attack by the Junior Chambers of 
Commerce along New York's Mohawk River. 
It is part of a River Restoration project in- 
volving all communities from Rome to Al- 
bany along the 100-mile length of this most 
picturesque body of water. Statewide imple- 
mentation of similar projects by the New 
York State Junior Chamber of Commerce is 
expected at a later date. 

The program also encompasses elimination 
of floating debris and improvement of shore- 
line conditions. Renewed attractiveness to 
industry and vacationers, conservation of 
wildlife, and greater utilization by local 
citizenry—all are benefits most compelling. 

The junior chambers of commerce will 
succeed in this project because they are com- 
posed of young men of action, and effectively 
organized for the necessary joint attack on 
the problem. 

We believe our goal important enough to 
ask for your personal note of endorsement. 
It will be most helpful to us in stimulating 
local community action, and in sustaining 
the enthusiasm of the young men who will 
carry the program to their communities. 

Most respectfully yours, 
RolLAND F. SMITH, 
Chairman, River Restoration Project. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
Sunday last, in a stirring ceremony at 
the foot of the great marble memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln in the Nation’s 
Capital, we marked the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
We reaffirmed a great principle which is 
the cornerstone of our national strength 
and our leadership in the world—that all 
men, regardless of race, creed or color, 
are created equal. 

Almost 20 million Americans, or about 
one-tenth of our population, are mem- 
bers of the Negro race. Over the past 
century these people have come to know 
the difference between proclamations 
and fact, between the words of a hu- 
mane President and the deeds of prej- 
udiced citizens, between a scrap of pa- 
per and what lies in the hearts of men. 
It has not always been easy for them. 

During these years, however, the Ne- 
gro has demonstrated his willingness to 
work, study and sacrifice—as well all 
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must—if we are to move forward in the 
mainstream of American life. He has 
contributed to American thought and 
education. His signature lies on this 
Nation’s literature, poetry, and music. 
He has taken up arms in defense of our 
principles, and the bodies which lie on 
the bloody slopes of Montecassino and 
the bullet-spattered sand of Tarawa are 
black as well as white. 

Although we have made progress in 
fulfilling the concept of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, there is still a long 
way to go. We are waiting for the long 
promised stroke of a pen” which will 
wipe out racial segregation in housing. 

We are working for legislation to out- 
law segregation in hospital construction, 
education, public works, public recrea- 
tion, and employment. We are strug- 
gling to translate the equal protection 
of the law from a promise to a reality. 
It has been extremely slow going, despite 
noble words from high quarters. 

Also, we have learned the hard way 
how tough it is to have civil rights bills 
passed without effective leadership and 
in view of the stone-age procedures un- 
der which Congress labors. 

Last year I proposed a resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 45) which would underscore 
the necessity for our constant and re- 
newed dedication to transform a noble 
concept into hard fact. My resolution 
proposes that the President, on January 
1, 1963, issue a declaration of freedom, 
reaffirming the sacred and historic prin- 
ciples of liberty, justice and equality 
upon which this Nation was founded, 
and rededicating our people and our 
Government to the solemn responsibility 
of honoring and practicing those prin- 
ciples and perpetuating them as our 
God-given heritage. 

In the battle for men’s minds, in the 
struggle to attract the loyalties of emerg- 
ing nations against the ruthless compe- 
tition of the Communists, America must 
restate her principles, not only in words, 
but in deeds. We must demonstrate in 
a dramatic way our basic difference with 
the world of communism, where there 
is no such thing as individual rights. 
This is an obligation to ourselves as 
Americans, and to the world, through 
our leadership of free nations. 

I urge once again that Congress ap- 
prove this measure, no less as a pledge 
to our own people than a notice to the 
nations of the world that we shall never 
give up the battle against unfairness 
and prejudice, and that we are as de- 
termined to conquer the challenges to 
freedom at home as we are in the tri- 
bunals of the world. 


ADMITTANCE OF VESSEL,“CITY OF 
NEW ORLEANS,” TO AMERICAN 
REGISTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3115) to authorize the 
admittance of the vessel City of New 
Orleans to American registry and to per- 
mit the use of such vessel in the coast- 
wise trade. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, is S. 
3115 the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, S. 
3115 would permit the vessel City of New 
Orleans, which is a training ship and 
which was built in Japan, to engage in 
the coastwise trade between the State 
of Washington and the State of Ala- 
bama. All the administrative agencies 
directly concerned support the bill. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. Can the Senator name 
any shipbuilding organization in the 
United States or any shipping interest 
in the United States which supports the 
proposed legislation, other than the 
Alaska Steamship Co., if that is its 
name? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The name of the 
company is Alaska Steamship Co. 

I was not referring to support from 
any private agencies or companies, but 
I was about to cite an impressive list of 
Government agencies which warmly 
support, endorse, and even applaud the 
measure. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. First, I should like 
to name the agencies, because I think 
the fact that they have endorsed the bill 
should carry great weight with the Sen- 
ate when it considers the bill, which I 
deem to be relatively noncontroversial; 
namely, the Maritime Administration, 
the administration which has to do with 
our trade at sea—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from 
Alaska state the reasons for the support 
of this measure by the Maritime Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Because the Mari- 
time Administration thought it was a 
good measure for the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. In what way? Does 
the Senator from Alaska have any letter 
or other document in that connection? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think the report 
covers that point. I shall read the state- 
ment which appears on page 5 of the 
report; it is a statement from the Mari- 
time Administration. Later, I shall be 
glad to state, for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, the appropriate 
comments of other agencies. 

The Maritime Administration stated: 

We recommend favorable consideration of 
the bill— 


And these are its reasons for doing 
so— 
because it would provide improved and more 
efficient service between Alaska and the rest 
of the continental United States; because it 
would provide assistance to this segment of 
our offshore domestic trade at no expense to 
the Government 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; but I thought 
the Senator from Maryland wanted to 
know the reasons why the Maritime Ad- 
ministration favors the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, and the Senator 
from Alaska has stated the reasons. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But the Maritime 
Administration has other reasons for 
approving the bill, and I should like to 
have the Senator from Maryland know 
all of them. 
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Mr. BUTLER. But the Senator from 
Alaska just now used the words “at no 
expense to the Government.” I respect- 
fully submit that if this ship, which is 
foreign built, is admitted into US. 
registry—and I point out that the prin- 
cipal component of the ship is steel— 
without payment of the 19-percent duty, 
that will cost the United States approxi- 
mately $395,000, which would be a con- 
siderable cost to the United States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am stating the 
views of the Maritime Administration. 
Later, I shall state my own views, which 
do not deviate greatly from those of the 
Maritime Administration. 

The Maritime Administration pro- 
ceeded to say: 

Because the vessel is especially adapted to 
meet the announced competition of Cana- 
dian rail lines— 


And today we can strike out the word 
“announced”, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President will the 
Senator from Alaska yield again to me? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not the Senator 
from Alaska know that the vessel is of 
the same type as the seatrains which 
trade between Florida and the Caribbean 
islands? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not make an 
investigation on the basis of a compari- 
son between the City of New Orleans and 
the seatrains. 

Mr. BUTLER. I inform the Senator 
from Alaska that that is a fact; and that 
company is now building two vessels in 
the United States, at almost double the 
price the Alaskan company is paying for 
this vessel. Those vessels are being built 
with American labor, and they are doc- 
umented under the American flag. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am delighted to 
hear that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield further? 

Mr, BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. But this vessel would 
be in direct competition with those ships; 
and those who are building them are 
protesting against the enactment of this 
measure, because they ask, if ships built 
in other countries are to be brought, duty 
free, into the American registry, why 
should ships to serve the domestic trades 
be built in the United States? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Alaska 
yield to me? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. This 
particular company now has five ships 
tied up, out of service, and it is not using 
them; and, to my knowledge, it is not 
now building more ships. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam talking about the 
Seatrain Co. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. But 
these are the same. This particular ship 
is for the purpose of transporting rail- 
road cars only. 

Mr. BUTLER. But it is not owned by 
the Seatrain Co. The Seatrain Co. is 
now building two ships in American 
yards. The proposed admission into the 
domestic trades of this Japanese-built 
vessel would seriously affect the financ- 
ing of the two Seatrain Co. vessels now 
being built in American yards. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. But I have not yet 
completed stating all the reasons why 
the Maritime Administration, as only 
one agency of the U.S. Government that 
is concerned with this subject, favors the 
bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Very well. 

Mr. BARTLETT. This is another rea- 
son why the Maritime Administration 
favors the bill: 

And because the vessel is immediately 
available to meet this competition. For the 
foregoing reasons, we feel justified in mak- 
ing an exception to our usual opposition to 
any breach in the prohibition of section 27 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield again to me? 

Mr, BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then would the Sena- 
tor from Alaska advocate that American 
railroads, in order to meet some Cana- 
dian competition, have all of their en- 
gines, cars, rails, and all other equipment 
made abroad, and brought into the 
United States and used here? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I shall be very glad 
to state my own position 

Mr. BUTLER. My point is that this 
ship was built in Japan. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is acknowl- 
edged. 

Mr. BUTLER. The ship was not built 
by American labor. But it is proposed to 
bring this ship into our domestic trades— 
that is, to have it ply between the States; 
not to be in foreign commerce, but to be 
used in the domestic trades. Since 1817 
that has not been permitted; and it has 
not been permitted because the domestic 
trades have always been reserved to 
Americans in American ships. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator from 
Maryland is literally accurate in his ref- 
erence to the ship’s being built in Japan; 
but he forgot to state that 40 percent of 
the total cost of the vessel is made up of 
equipment manufactured in the United 
States by American labor, and shipped 
to Japan, for installation. Forty per- 
cent of the 100-percent total cost was 
spent in the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor from Alaska a question in that con- 
nection: If an American manufacturer 
fabricates 40 percent of an article in the 
United States, and then sends it abroad, 
to have it completed, when it is shipped 
back into the United States it is dutiable, 
is it not? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think that is true. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then why should this 
ship be free of all duty? Simply because 
someone wishes to give it to the Alaska 
Steamship Co. for nothing? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not know 
whether the views of the Government 
agencies—upon whom we generally rely 
to a considerable extent, although we 
maintain rare independence of judg- 
ment, will be influential in this connec- 
tion; but the Treasury Department has 
a view on the very point the Senator from 
Maryland raises. I inform the Senator 
from Maryland that I have been advised 
only today by all comments from the 
Treasury Department that under the 
Tariff Act, section 1001, paragraph 370, 
this vessel is exempt from any duty. 
That paragraph places a duty on pleas- 
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ure boats or yachts, but specifically 
exempts boats “to be used, or intended 
to be used, in trade or commerce.” 

The Treasury statement to me also 
sets forth the following: 

The practice is not to impose a duty on 
vessels built in a foreign country and later 
brought into American registry. It there- 
fore appears that there is no basis for im- 
posing a discriminatory duty on this vessel; 
namely, the City of New Orleans. 


Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield at this point? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. With all respect to the 
Senator from Alaska and to the Treas- 
ury Department—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am flattered to 
be coupled with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTLER. In that case the Treas- 
ury Department was speaking of a ship 
built abroad and put under American 
registry for the foreign trade, not the 
domestic trades. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I see no difference. 

Mr. BUTLER. But I see a great deal 
of difference. If the vessel is to be used 
in the domestic trades, to compete 
against America-operated, American- 
built ships in the same domestic trades, 
why should not the duty be imposed 
on the ship when it is brought in? 

I point out that in 1817 the Congress 
of the United States enacted what is 
now the Jones Act; and at the time of 
that enactment, Congress removed all 
duty and all fees and all types of sanc- 
tions against any foreign ship which 
would come in here, because otherwise 
the imposition of the duty and fees and 
sanctions would prevent such ships from 
coming in. Therefore, all tariffs, duties, 
and fees were repealed. 

If this ship is to be brought in as an 
exception to the Jones Act, which the 
bill clearly seeks to do 

Mr. BARTLETT. It does. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then it should be sub- 
ject to a duty. I do not see how the 
Senator could escape that conclusion. 
Think of the Senator’s telling his con- 
stituents who go to Europe or who im- 
port goods when they bring in goods 
worth more than a hundred dollars they 
must pay a duty; yet a ship costing 
$400,000 is to come in without a duty. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have already told 
them why—it will lower the cost of liv- 
ing in Alaska. 

Mr. BUTLER. It will lower the cost 
of living in Alaska, but it will cost 
$400,000 to bring it in. It violates the 
Jones Act. It tears the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act to pieces. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the Senator will 
permit me, I have a very short opening 
statement to make. I have read about 
two sentences. It will not take long. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to have 
a quorum call before I make my speech. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have not com- 
pleted mine. I was hopeful that Mem- 
bers of the Senate would listen and be 
convinced by the weight of the testi- 
mony in support of the bill. 

I will inform the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] about the warm 
support given to the bill by the Mari- 
time Commission, the department 
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chiefly concerned. The Department of 
Defense is strongly supporting this bill. 
The Department of the Interior is on 
record in favor of it, as is the General 
Services Administration. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, what do the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of 
the Interior have to do with the bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. They were asked by 
the Commerce Committee, of which the 
Senator from California and I are hon- 
ored to be members, to make a statement. 
They did, in response to the invitation of 
the committee. When approached by 
the committee they were not reluctant 
to say it was a good bill. 

The Department of Defense has an 
essential role in this matter because, for 
understandable reasons, the Department 
wants to build up for Alaska, where we 
have a considerable defense establish- 
ment, the very best possible maritime 
situation. 

Mr. ENGLE. The Department of 
State also supported it. Why does not 
the Senator mention that? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will take the word 
of the Senator from California that the 
Department of State did support it, and 
I am glad to have that support, because 
I think it is of particular importance 
here. 

In addition, the Governor and State 
Chamber of Commerce in Alaska have 
worked for the enactment of this bill. 
It is obvious that the addition of this 
efficient train ship to the Alaska trade 
would help Alaska by improving the serv- 
ice and, through efficiency, reducing the 
high shipping rates we have had to pay 
for so many years. In addition, the ves- 
sel would permit some effective competi- 
tion to be given the recently inaugurated 
rail-barge service to Alaska through 
Canada. 

The vessel was constructed in Japan 
for the United States-Cuba trade. When 
this trade was extinguished the vessel 
became available for use in the Alaska, 
or other trade routes. Although gen- 
erally a foreign vessel may not be used in 
the coastwise trade, the Department of 
Defense and the Maritime Administra- 
tion agreed that it would be in the public 
interest to make an exception for this 
unique vessel with its roll-on, roll-off 
type service. For years Alaska, cut off 
from the 48 contiguous States, has des- 
perately needed efficient and adequate 
transportation. We have been slow in 
attracting the transportation service 
needed because of the fact that, due to 
climate, the service is seasonal and, due 
to our underdevelopment, the traffic 
flows primarily one way, from the United 
States to Alaska. This vessel will 
change the picture drastically by per- 
mitting for the first time rail cars from 
the lower 48 contiguous States to move 
directly from points throughout the 
United States to the west coast and by a 
speedy 3-day service to Alaska for serv- 
ice to the railbelt area where the major- 
ity of our population resides. We 
expect from this a trend toward mer- 
chants in Alaska ordering directly by 
carload lots from factories throughout 
the United States. This will inevitably 
shift the warehousing and distribution of 
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products from the west coast to Alaska, 
thereby increasing employment and re- 
ducing our costs. This is an exception 
to the Jones Act, as the Senator from 
Maryland said it was, and as we admit, 
but is clearly, as pointed out in the com- 
mittee report, not one which can in any 
way be interpreted as establishing a 
precedent, because of the uniqueness of 
the vessel and the Alaska trade. It rep- 
resents also the start of a new era for 
Alaska by bringing to the Alaska trade 
the most efficient and economical type 
of rail-water transportation yet devised. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator says it is 
unique, because it serves only the Alas- 
kan trade, and the basis of the bill is that 
it can be used only in the Alaskan trade. 
Is that true? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is the basis; 
yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would the Senator be 
willing to accept an amendment provid- 
ing that it may be used only for that 
purpose? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why not, if that is the 
purpose for which it would be used? 
Why would the Senator not be willing to 
ae an amendment to provide that by 

w? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will answer. I 
shall not accept willingly any crippling 
amendments. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it the idea to have 
the ship in the Alaskan trade for a week 
and then shift it to another line compet- 
ing with an established line serving that 
trade? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Itis my belief that 
the City of New Orleans, once made 
available for this service, will remain in 
the Alaska-Seattle trade until it is old 
and worn out. But I have no guarantee 
that it will be so used. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would the Senator be 
willing to accept an amendment to have 
some other companies in which I am in- 
terested bring in ships from abroad and 
put them in the domestic trade? Would 
the Senator be willing to accept such an 
amendment? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. I will be glad 
to tell the Senator why. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to know, 
because I know of many who would like 
to bring in ships from abroad and put 
them in the domestic trade if they could 
get a promise that they would not have 
to keep them more than 5 minutes and 
have them hanging over the American 
market. That would be a nice kind of 
bill if I could get it. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I have such an amend- 
ment. It would open up for everybody 
the same conditions under which the 
Alaska Steamship Line hopes to get this 
Japanese-built vessel into the domestic 
trade. I think that is the way to do it. 
We may as well let the bars down. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator will 
yield, it is the only fair thing to do. If 
the Alaska Steamship Co. can have a 
foreign-built ship in the domestic trade 
of the United States, I can see no reason 
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why another American operator should 
not have the same right. 

Mr. BARTLETT. S. 3115 does not 
provide anything about the sale of the 
City of New Orleans to the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. If this bill becomes law—which 
I hope will be the case—should any other 
company move in and make an arrange- 
ment with the owners of the City of New 
Orieans to buy it at a higher price than 
the Alaska Steamship Co. paid, obviously 
it would not get it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that is a healthy situation for the 
American merchant marine? Does the 
Senator realize that the whole backbone 
of the American merchant marine is that 
no foreign ship can come in and trade 
among and between the States of the 
United States? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not think the 
American merchant marine is in a very 
healthy condition. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would this help it? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. This would help it? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is the only 
reason why I introduced the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. How would it help? 
Would it be by increasing the number 
competing, by bringing in foreigners? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I took the only step 
which was possible, which was to insure 
competition on the part of Americans 
with Canadian citizens. 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall certainly vote 
for the amendment of the Senator from 
California, to let all the people in on 
this. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I wish the Senator 
would listen to my reason for introduc- 
ing the bill. 

We confronted a fact. The fact was 
that the Canadian National Railroad in- 
stituted rail-barge service from Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, to Whittier, 
Alaska, a city much closer to the Alaska 
port than Seattle. As a matter of fact, 
Seattle is 1,813 miles from Whittier, but 
Prince Rupert is only 1,388 miles. 

If the American port of Seattle is to be 
placed in a position to continue as a 
historic gateway for Alaska trade, there 
must be some sort of vehicle to place it 
in a competitive position with the Cana- 
dian National Railroad. This instru- 
ment was the only one which was avail- 
able. 

Of course it deviates from the Jones 
Act. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Of course it deviates 
from the usual practice. What else can 
we do? 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. If we are to consider 
history in this regard, and if someone is 
to start crying out concerning who is 
losing trade, perhaps we should give some 
thought to the development of the great 
St. Lawrence Seaway, and what that de- 
velopment has done to the port of Balti- 
more. It has nearly put Baltimore out 
of business. We who serve Maryland do 
not come before the Congress to ask that 
all laws of the United States be repealed, 
in order to get back into business. We 
are willing to operate under laws which 
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have been in existence since 1817, and 
that has been a pretty long time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Only yesterday or 
the day before the Senate accepted an 
amendment to a then pending maritime 
bill—and did so practically without de- 
bate, I might add—which would cause a 
much greater deviation from the Jones 
Act than the bill now under considera- 
tion, by allowing lumber to be hauled 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. If I may complete 
my sentence, I shall then be glad to 
yield. 

That bill would permit lumber to be 
transported between an American Pa- 
cific Northwest port and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico by foreign bot- 
toms. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is the Senator arguing 
that two wrongs make a right? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not argue any 
such thing. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that measure will become the law 
of the United States? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have no idea. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have some idea. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am amazed by 
the commotion over this bill, when a bill 
of even more serious import, in a manner 
of speaking, was accepted with so little 
debate. 

Mr. BUTLER. The debate on that bill 
has not been completed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator speaks 
about amendments. I know there are 
several ready to be offered. 

The Senator serves as the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, and he 
is a most valuable member, whom we 
shall regret to lose at the end of this 
year. I say that in all sincerity. 

The committee considered the bill very 
carefully. Without going to the extent 
of writing into the bill language which 
would make it impossible for any Ameri- 
can company to buy the City of New 
Orleans, and thus to compete effectively 
with the Canadian National Railroad, 
the committee altered the language of 
the original bill and provided that the 
Secretary of Commerce should be given 
authority to make the determination as 
to whether the ship could be used be- 
tween other ports. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is the Secretary of 
Commerce to be required under the pro- 
posal to hold hearings and to give the 
American shipper an opportunity to be 
heard before the ship is put into compe- 
tition with him? 

Mr. BARTLETT. He is not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why not? Would the 
Senator accept such an amendment? 
Would the Senator give to an American 
the right to be heard against a for- 
eigner, before his business is taken away 
from him? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No one ever sug- 
gested that before. 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I suppose it was not 
suggested because the present Secretary 
of Commerce—as was true of previous 
Secretaries of Commerce—has never 
been known to be unfriendly to Ameri- 
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can business and American interests. 
Certainly that is true in every way of 
Luther Hodges. He is in the forefront 
of those fighting for American business. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator knows it 
is a foregone conclusion that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce will do what is re- 
quested. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No, I do not. 

Mr. BUTLER. He has already sent 
a letter to the Congress saying he favors 
the bill. If the bill is passed, the Sec- 
retary will not then fail to do what the 
bill directs him to do. The Senator 
knows that the Secretary of Commerce 
will not administer the bill in any way 
which would affect the sale of the ves- 
sel by the Alaska Steamship Co. 5 
minutes after it is bought. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not know any 
such thing. The Secretary of Com- 
merce would weigh the question most 
carefully and objectively, and would 
make his determination only on the 
basis of all the facts available to him. 

Mr. President, I submit only that if 
we are to maintain an important Amer- 
ican industry, if we are to maintain an 
American position in the trade with 
Alaska, the bill at least has elements of 
essentiality. We ought to pass it. 

I do not say that if the City of New 
Orleans is not placed in the Alaska sery- 
ice the Canadians will “gobble up” all 
our traffic and all our trade with Alaska. 
That will never happen. The competi- 
tive spirit and competitive ability of 
Americans, using other forms of trans- 
portation, would prevent that from oc- 
curring. 

But the Canadians have too great an 
advantage over Americans, and we ought 
to rectify that situation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is a very simple 
reason why the Canadians have an ad- 
vantage over the Americans. There is 
a very simple reason why the lumber 
amendment was attached to the mari- 
time bill the other day, which the Sen- 
ator discussed. American costs are so 
high that the American owners can no 
longer pay for them in competition. 

Therefore, the solution the Senator 
proposes is to pass a private bill, so- 
called, for one particular company, to 
overcome the high cost of doing busi- 
ness. I say that is not the proper way 
to proceed. Americans should all be 
put on the same basis. If the Alaska 
Steamship Co. obtains any benefit or 
special privilege under the bill, I de- 
mand that the same benefit be provided 
for every American operating in the do- 
mestic trade. 

Mr. BARTLETT. With all due defer- 
ence to the Senator from Maryland—— 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the only pur- 
pose of the amendment with respect to 
lumber. The lumber producers cannot 
afford to pay the cost of carriage, be- 
cause the labor cost is too high. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That does not enter 
the picture. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why does the Senator 
not admit it? A foreign ship is used to 
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carry lumber because the American 
wages are so high that the lumber in- 
terests cannot afford to ship the lumber 
on American bottoms. Let us be honest 
about it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is not the rea- 
son at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then why is not lum- 
ber carried on those ships? 

Mr. BARTLETT. It can be done. 

Mr. BUTLER. Can it be done 
cheaper? Europeans do not pay the 
same wages that Americans pay. It is 
not possible to carry lumber or to carry 
anything else in American bottoms, in 
real competition, and we know it. We 
have reached the point where we shall 
almost be driven off the high seas, be- 
cause of high costs. The Senator has 
“dreamed up” the idea that “We will 
bring in foreigners and let them carry 
things.” Ido not think that is the an- 
swer to the problem. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Of course, anyone 
who competes with the Canadians, at the 
outset, has a strike against him, because 
the Canadians have a construction sub- 
sidy for vessels in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have never seen fit 
to offer a construction subsidy for ves- 
sels in that trade. 

Mr BARTLETT. Iknow. 

Mr. BUTLER. But we do have a con- 
struction subsidy for the foreign trade. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am talking about 
the coastwise trade. That is the point. 

With all due deference to the Alaska 
Steamship Co., my concern is not prin- 
cipally with how they will fare in this 
regard. My concern has two other 
elements. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me say to the 
Senator 

Mr. BARTLETT. I hope the Senator 
will let me complete my statement. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. First, I want the 
American position maintained in this 
important and growing trade. The sec- 
ond is that the only way this can be 
achieved, now that there is Canadian 
competition—and very effective competi- 
tion, I might add—is to give the Ameri- 
cans a better operating tool than the 
Canadians have, because the Canadians 
must travel a much lesser distance, 
though they are dependent on barges. 
This proposal would give the Americans 
an advantage. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iyield. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would give the 
Americans an advantage. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am all for that; but 
when an advantage is given to one in- 
dustry, I say that we ought to give it 
to all. Let us have a special privilege 
voted on the floor of the Senate for all. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We are talking 
about a special condition. We are talk- 
ing about trade to Alaska. 

Mr. BUTLER. I could name hundreds 
of such special conditions. Consider the 
textile industry. The textile industry is 
going out of business because it cannot 
compete with foreign textiles. Are we 
going to give that industry a subsidy? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator can- 
not name in the maritime field a cor- 
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responding situation. If he could, I sus- 
pect that industry would have been in 
here long since with some sort of com- 
parable bill. The bill is designed to shore 
up and strengthen the American mari- 
time arm. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I respectfully submit 
that the Senator himself just named an 
example that is certainly parallel to the 
one we have discussed. The Senator 
named lumber. That would be only the 
beginning. Two days ago it was lumber. 
Today it is the Alaskan trade. Tomorrow 
it might be the New York trade. The 
next day it might be the trade of some 
other industry. What would we have 
left? Where are we going? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am beginning to 
infer that the Senatcr is not particularly 
in favor of the pending bill. 

Suppose the efforts of the Senator to 
oppose passage of the bill are successful. 
In my opinion, the inevitable conse- 
quence of such action would be that the 
Canadians would increasingly come into 
possession of more and more of the 
Alaska trade. It is not very large now 
in regard to tonnage, but everyone pre- 
dicts that within the relatively near 
future it will be very large. Then the 
Canadians would have that business. I 
think I have the duty to stand here and 
fight today for American industry and 
American consumers. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the Senator read 
this week’s issue of U.S. News & World 
Report in connection with the steel situ- 
ation? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. I carried it 
from my office to my home, but I have 
not yet read it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope the Senator will 
read the article to which I have referred. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I always read the 
magazine. 

Mr. BUTLER. The steel industry is 
in exactly the same situation which other 
industries are getting into. The steel 
industry cannot possibly compete with 
foreign imports. We all know that, 
When the steel industry tried to raise 
its prices, the whole house fell in. That 
industry did not obtain any special privi- 
lege, and they need it. Men in the steel 
industry are being placed on the unem- 
ployment rolls every day because the 
industry cannot compete. They do not 
get production up because people will 
not buy American steel. They are buy- 
ing European steel. Will we do some- 
thing for that industry? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then let us do it for 
every industry. Let us not do it piece- 
meal. If we are going to help some, let 
us help all. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The area concerned 
in which we now have an opportunity 
to help is very small. It is a tiny bill 
comparatively. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, it is a tiny meas- 
ure. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The City of New 
Orleans is now a pretty new vessel, but 
it will become worn and used. It will 
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have to undergo repairs. From time to 
time it will require new steelplates. 
That repair work will be done in Ameri- 
can yards with American materials by 
American workmen. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What I am about to 
say does not particularly pertain to the 
issue before us, but I have a letter which 
contains the same type of information. 
It shows where we are headed in inter- 
national competition. The letter states 
that— 

By July 1, 1965 the wages of the plumbers 
and pipefitters will have been increased from 
a present hourly rate of $5.33 to $7.57 in the 
city and county of San Francisco. This is 
an increase of 42 percent over a 3-year 
period. 


Where are we heading? How are we 
going to compete in world warkets? It is 
beyond my understanding. A worker 
working 2,000 hours a year, let us say, at 
a rate of $7.57 an hour, would have an 
income of $16,000 a year. I point that 
out because the Senator from Maryland 
has indicated that we shall drive our 
American ships off the high seas because 
of our inability to compete. 

Mr. BUTLER. There cannot be any 
question about that. This is the second 
attempt this week to obtain some escape 
from the high cost of doing business to 
the detriment of other people in a 
kindred business. I say that it is wrong. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska has the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Alaska may be permitted to yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina 
without losing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SOVIET INTRUSION INTO CUBA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Associated Press carries a news story 
from Cuba this afternoon reporting that 
Premier Castro has concluded an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union to build for 
the Soviets a naval port near Guan- 
tanamo Bay supposedly to take care of 
ship repairs for the Soviet Union’s At- 
lantic fishing fleet. Mr. President, this 
is another indication of the Communist 
military buildup which our Government 
continues to permit in Cuba in violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. I imagine that 
our policy planners will take Mr. Castro 
at his word that this is truly to be a 
repair port for fishing vessels rather 
than war vessels such as the nuclear sub- 
marines which Mr. Khrushchev threat- 
ened to use against us if we should take 
any action to enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

How long, Mr. President, will we con- 
tinue to tolerate this Communist base 
in the Western Hemisphere with con- 
tinuing reports of additional military 
buildups? Are we to continue to follow 
a policy of “watchful waiting“ in the 
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hope that Mr. Castro and his Soviet 
technicians will evolve themselves into 
peaceful Socialists? This is what we 
have been advised to do by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann in a recent column in which 
he made the following comments on 
Castro and the arms buildup in Cuba: 

Castro is an insulting nuisance, but he is 
not, and is not now remotely capable of be- 
coming, a clear and present danger to the 
United States. So we must practice watch- 
ful waiting, and hold ourselves in readiness, 
never for a moment forgetting the vastly 
greater dangers elsewhere. 


Mr. President, Mr. Castro can do im- 
measurable harm to our national secu- 
rity without overtly attacking the United 
States with missiles or troops. He has 
already endangered our national secu- 
rity by providing Mr. Khrushchev with 
a military base in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and also with a soon-to-be-com- 
pleted radar tracking station. In addi- 
tion, he has proved to the world that a 
small band of revolutionaries can sub- 
vert and take over a government in 
the Western Hemisphere with US. 
help and then turn it into a Communist 
arsenal to implement overtly and cov- 
ertly the contamination of the Western 
Hemisphere with the virus of world 
communism. 

Mr. President, I have repeatedly called 
on the floor of the Senate for the US. 
Government to ditch our present no-win 
policy in the cold war, particularly as it 
applies to Cuba today and to move to de- 
contaminate Cuba of communism. As I 
stated on September 6, 1962: 

The best method of decontamination can 
be determined with the advice of our mili- 
tary leaders, once the basic decision to de- 
contaminate is made by our civilian leaders. 


Mr. President, the action reported to- 
day on the wires of the Associated Press 
with regard to building a ship repair 
port in Cuba for the Soviet Union gives 
additional reason for our Government to 
take meaningful action designed to 
eradicate this growing Communist can- 
cer so near our own shores. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
call up some items on the calendar to 
which there is no objection, and then 
return to the consideration of the pend- 
ing bill, if that is agreeable to the Sena- 
-tors concerned. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am glad to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not want to be 
disagreeable, but I have been waiting all 
day to do the business of the Senate. 
This is important business of the Senate, 
and I am ready to attend to it. I insist 
that the Senate continue with the con- 
sideration of the pending bill. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. This is Senate 
business also. All I am asking for is 
about 10 minutes, so that other matters 
on the calendar may be considered, and 
then there will be a quorum call. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have been waiting 
all day to make my speech. The Senate 
is considering a very important bill. 

If we pass the bill it will set a very 
bad precedent in many respects. I be- 
lieve the Senate ought to transact its 
business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All I am asking is 
that the Senate permit me to proceed for 
about 10 minutes. Then there will be a 
quorum call. In the meantime Senators 
will be brought to the Chamber. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have been waiting 
for weeks. I would like to proceed with 
the consideration of the bill also, but at 
the same time I am desirous of accom- 
modating myself to the desires of the 
majority leader. 


CLAUDE S. REEDER, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1965, S. 2873. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2873) for the relief of Claude S. Reeder 
and the Reeder Motor Co., Inc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments on 
page 1, line 7, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “$26,754.93, together with in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per centum per 
annum until paid, from the first day of 
January 1962” and insert “$2,125”; and 
in line 10, after the word “sum”, to strike 
out “(together with such interest)”; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Claude S. Reeder of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
and Reeder Motor Company, Incorporated, of 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, the sum of $2,125. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
satisfaction of all claims of the said Claude 
S. Reeder and Reeder Motor Company, In- 
corporated, against the United States of 
America for reimbursement of construction 
costs incurred by them, or either of them, 
in completing a building at the request of 
the United States of America, such building 
having been constructed for use as a garage 
for repair of Government vehicles: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


‘The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate reconsider the votes 
by which Senate bill 2873 was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 5, it is proposed to strike out “Claude 
S. Reeder, Knoxville, Tenn.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2873) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
_ the relief of Reeder Motor Co., 

c.”” 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR FOR- 
ESTRY RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1974, H.R. 12688. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12688) to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to encourage and assist the 
several States in carrying on a program 
of forestry research, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with amend- 
ments on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“several”, to strike out “State”; in line 
9, after the word “with”, to insert “col- 
leges and universities in”; in line 17, 
after the word “other”, to strike out 
“State supported”; in line 23, after the 
word “institutions”, to strike out “of” 
and insert “in”; on page 3, line 9, after 
the word “available”, to strike out “to the 
States”; on page 4, at the beginning of 
line 13, to strike out “forestry schools of 
the”; and in line 14, after the word 
“such”, to strike out “schools” and insert 
“colleges and universities”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ria a and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An Act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to encourage and assist col- 
leges and universities in the several 
States in carrying on a program of for- 
estry research, and for other purposes,” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
reconsider the vote by which Calendar 
No. 1974, H.R. 12688, was passed, and 
that the bill be restored to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
FUNDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1976, H.R. 12589. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12589) to amend the Smith-Lever Act of 
May 8, 1914, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2015), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This bill amends the Smith-Lever Act (the 
basic statute providing for the Federal Ex- 
tension Service) to provide that funds which 
are appropriated for the Extension Service in 
excess of the amount appropriated for the 
1962 fiscal year shall be distributed under a 
slightly different formula than would apply 
under existing law. The new formula has 
the approval of all the State extension direc- 
tors and of the Department of Agriculture. 

The bill would modify the formula for ap- 
portionment of Federal Extension Service 
funds so that 4 percent of any increase in 
appropriations over the 1962 level would go 
to the Federal Extension Service, instead of 
to States on the basis of special needs, and 
19.2 percent of any increase would go to 
States equally instead of on the basis of 
rural and farm population. It also provides 
for quarterly, instead of semiannual, pay- 
ment of extension funds to States which will 
reduce Federal Government interest costs. 

Under the proposed apportionment for- 
mula— 

(A) Each State and the Federal Exten- 
sion Service would receive a sum equal to 
that available to it for fiscal 1962, except that 
amounts available for 1962 on the basis of 
special needs would continue to be available 
on the same basis. (This is not a sub- 
stantive change from existing law which 
gives each State the amount it received in 
1953 plus any increases in subsequent years); 

(B) Any sums appropriated in excess of 
those appropriated for fiscal 1962 would be 
apportioned as follows: 

(i) 4 percent to the Federal Extension 
Service (instead of to States for special 
needs); 

(ii) 19.2 percent to the States in equal pro- 
portions (new); 

(iii) 38.4 percent (instead of 48) to the 
States on the basis of rural population; and 

(iv) 38.4 percent (instead of 48) to the 
States on the basis of farm population. 

Appropriations are still authorized for the 
purpose of apportionment on the basis of 
special needs under new section 7 (formerly 
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sec. 8) + without regard to the above formula. 
Matching requirements are not changed, ex- 
cept that matching requirements for the 
1962 level of appropriations are frozen in the 
same manner that matching requirements 
for the 1953 level of appropriations are now 
frozen. Matching of additional appropria- 
tions above the 1962 level would continue 
to be as required by Congress at the time of 
making the additional appropriations. 

Table A (attached) illustrates how an ad- 
ditional $1 million above the 1962 level of 
appropriations would be distributed among 
the States on the basis of the 1960 census. 

Table B (attached) shows how funds equal 
to the 1962 level of appropriations would be 
distributed under section 3(b) of the act as 
it would be amended. 


Distribution of $1,000,000 extension funds 
under current and proposed Smith-Lever 
Act formula on basis of final 1960 census 


State Current | Proposed | Differ- 
formula | formula ence 

Pe $26,382 | $24,870 | —$1,512 
Alaska 2 1. 200 4, 3, 508 
Arizona... z 4,543 7, 399 2, 856 
Arkansas.. 20, 043 19, 799 -2M 
California. -| 2,868 27, 660 —2, 208 
Colorado 8, 303 10, 408 2, 105 
Connecticut. 5, 592 8, 239 2, 647 
2, 006 5, 370 3, 364 
14, 743 15, 559 816 
29, 028 26, 987 —2, 041 
1, 659 5, 092 3, 433 
7, 516 9, 778 2, 262 
35, 820 32, 421 —3, 399 
31, 574 29, 025 —2, 549 
33, 575 30, 625 —2, 950 
18, 184 18, 312 128 
33, 094 30, 240 —2, 854 
18, 240 18, 357 117 
5,719 8, 340 2,621 
11, 059 12, 613 1, 554 
8, 533 10, 591 2, 058 
32, 948 30, 124 —2, 824 
31, 022 28, 582 —2, 440 
30, 086 27, 833 —2. 253 
30, 762 28, 374 —2, 388 
6, 480 8. 949 2. 469 
16, 013 16, 576 563 
1,074 4, 625 3, 551 
2, 822 6,022 3, 200 
7, 736 9, 953 2,217 
4,780 7, 589 2, 809 
32, 203 29, 527 —2, 676 
51, 158 44, 691 —6, 467 
10, 450 12, 125 1, 675 
39, 927 35, 707 —4,220 
16, 224 16, 745 521 
10, 463 12, 135 1, 672 
Pennsylvania.. 39, 916 35, 697 —4, 219 
Puerto Rico -| 37,787 33, 954 —3, 783 
Rhode Island — 1.145 4, 680 3, 535 
South Carolina.. -| 23, 998 22, 963 —1,035 
South Dakota... 10, 525 12, 184 1, 659 
Tennessee 34, 558 31, 411 —3, 147 
44,175 39, 104 —5, 071 
tah 3, 403 6, 486 3, 083 
ji 3,729 6, 747 3,018 
28, 679 26,707 —1, 972 
13, 398 14, 482 1, 084 
14.045 15. 000 955 
31, 084 28, 631 —2, 453 
2, 689 5,914 3,225 
L — 40,000 
40,000 
0 


perce! po) 

Fare Proposed formula based on 4 percent for 
‘ederal Extension Service and of remaining (96 

20 percent equally to all States and Puerto Rico, 

percent on farm, and 40 percent on rural population. 


Distribution of funds under section 3(b) of 
the proposed amendment to the Smith- 
Lever Act 


Renumbering of former secs. 8 and 9 
results from the repeal in 1960 of former 
sec. 7, which dealt with reports to Congress. 
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Distribution of funds under section 3(b) of 
the proposed amendment 
Lever Act—Continued 


to the Smith- 


705, 341 


2, 134, 382 
1, 800, 597 
385, 816 
886, 560 
102, 469 
201,477 
428, 357 
355, 453 
1, 569, 390 
2, 824, 482 
601, 907 
2, 043, 549 
1, 407, 429 
576, 754 


58, 020, 000 
DEPARTMENTAL APPROVAL 


Following is the letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture recommending enactment of 
this proposed legislation. The Bureau of 
the Budget indicated its concurrence sub- 
sequent to the writing of the Secretary’s 
letter. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1962. 
Hon. HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: This is in re- 
ply to the request of your committee for a 
report on H.R. 11240, a bill to amend the 
Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, as amended, 
to provide for cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work between the agricultural col- 
leges in the several States, territories, and 
possessions receiving the benefits of an act 
of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and of acts 
supplementary thereto, and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Department supports the objectives 
of H.R. 11240, and recommends enactment 
of the bill. 

The objectives of the bill are to: 
(1) Provide that each State and Puerto Rico 
shall be entitled to receive annually a sum 
equal to the sums received for the fiscal year 
1962; (2) revise the formula for distributing 
amounts which may be appropriated in ex- 
cess of the amounts allotted under (1) above; 
(3) allocate Federal funds to the States and 
Puerto Rico quarterly rather than on a semi- 
annual basis; and (4) make available to the 
States and Puerto Rico extension services in- 
creased use of General Services Administra- 
tion facilities and excess Government prop- 
erty. 
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A more detailed description of the sub- 
stantive amendments follows: 

Section 3(b): The bill would amend sec- 
tion 3(b) to provide that each State and the 
Federal Extension Service shall be entitled 
to receive annually a sum equal to the sums 
received from Federal cooperative extension 
funds for the fiscal year 1962. This does not 
change the share each State is presently en- 
titled to receive, regardless of population 
changes as reflected in the census. Under the 
present subsection 3(b), each State is en- 
titled to receive an amount equal to the sums 
received for the fiscal year 1953, and under 
the present subsection 3(c) each State is 
entitled to receive any increase, over that 
necessary to make the allotments under sub- 
section 3(b), on the basis of the census cur- 
rent at the time such increase was first ap- 
propriated. The matching provision remains 
the same. The present proviso in this sub- 
section is omitted since Puerto Rico is now 
receiving the maximum set forth in such 
proviso. 

Section 3(c): The formula for distribu- 
tion of funds over those allocated under sec- 
tion 3(b) is revised to provide: 4 percent of 
such funds to the Federal Extension Service 
for administration and coordination of co- 
operative extension work and the remaining 
96 percent to the States with 20 percent dis- 
tributed equally, 40 percent on the basis of 
farm population and 40 percent on the basis 
of rural population. The matching provi- 
sion remains the same. 

Currently, the funds under this subsection 
are distributed to the States and Puerto Rico 
on the basis of 4 percent for special need 
purposes as determined by the Department, 
48 percent on rural population, and 48 per- 
cent on farm population. 

It is believed that the revised formula pro- 
vides a more equitable disposition of funds 
and will advance the cooperative program on 
a nationwide basis. 

The provision (beginning with line 23 on 
page 4) for the States to use General Serv- 
ices Administration facilities, including 
stores and supply schedules, and the entitle- 
ment to excess Federal property would per- 
mit economies in State extension service 
operations. 

Section 4: Currently, funds are allocated to 

the States on a semiannual basis. The 
proposed bill would authorize payments on 
a quarterly basis. This should decrease the 
amount of money which the Treasury would 
have to borrow to make advance payments, 
with a resulting lower interest cost to the 
Treasury. 
Other amendments include the definition 
of State“ in section 9 of the bill to mean 
the States and Puerto Rico, and the omis- 
sion of the words “Alaska”, and “Hawaii”, 
and “Puerto Rico” in certain sections of the 
bill. The present sections 8 and 9 become 
sections 7 and 8, due to the repeal in 1960 
of section 7 of the act, providing for certain 
reports (74 Stat. 249). 

A committee representing the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities worked closely with representatives 
of the Department in developing the back- 
ground facts in connection with H.R. 11240. 

In view of the request that the report be 
submitted immediately, we have not ob- 
tained the advice of the Budget Bureau on 
this proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. Freeman, Secretary. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2008, H.R. 7600, and subsequent 
measures on the calendar, in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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REVISION OF EFFECTIVE DATE 
PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
AWARDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 7600) to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the effective date 
provisions relating to awards, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance, with an 
amendment, on page 4, line 21, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “deceased.” ” 
and insert “deceased.” 


(k) The effective date of the award of 
benefits to a widow or of an award or in- 
crease of benefits based on recognition of a 
child, upon annulment of a marriage shall 
be the date the judicial decree of annul- 
ment becomes final if a claim therefor is 
filed within one year from the date the 
judicial decree of annulment becomes final; 
in all other cases the effective date shall be 
the date the claim is filed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
2 and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. ae explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The bill would primarily make certain de- 
sirable modifications in the provisions of 
existing law governing the effective dates of 
awards, reductions and discontinuances of 
monetary benefits (disability and death com- 
pensation, disability and death pension, and 
dependency and indemnity compensation) 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. In addition, it includes a 
restatement of certain provisions of exist- 
ing laws and regulations. If enacted, the 
proposed revisions would make the effective 
date provisions more nearly uniform, simplify 
their administration, and resolve a number 
of problem areas. Generally the changes 
may be described as liberalizing. The ma- 
jor changes proposed are: 

1. Disability benefits, in the event of the 
veteran-payee's death, would be discontinued 
the last day of the month before such death 
occurs, and death benefits would be awarded 
effective the first day of the month in which 
the death occurs (if claim therefor is filed 
within 1 year from death). Currently, dis- 
ability benefits are discontinued as of the 
date of the veteran’s death and benefits to 
his survivors are awarded effective the next 
day (if claim therefor is filed within 1 year 
from death). This change would consider- 
ably simplify administration. In the light 
of a savings provision in section 4 of the 
bill, no eligible widow would be adversely 
affected by this change. 

2. The 2-year statute of limitation (set 
forth in 38 U.S.C. 351) within which claim 
must be filed for disability or death compen- 
sation or dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation authorized by that section for dis- 
ability or death suffered as a result of hospi- 
talization or medical or surgical treatment, 
or the pursuit of a course of vocational reha- 
bilitation, would be repealed. Also, dupli- 
cate recoveries from the United States for the 
same disability or death under section 351 
and the Federal Tort Claims Act would be 
precluded by providing a setoff against com- 
pensation benefits of the amount of any re- 
covery pursuant to a civil judgment, settle- 
ment, or compromise. 
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3. A uniform rule would be provided, for 
the first time, governing the effective dates of 
liberalizing laws or tive issues 
that are enacted or promulgated in the fu- 
ture. This provision would, in many cases, 
obviate the necessity of a potential benefi- 
ciary filing a specific claim for the new bene- 
fit and would instead permit the Veterans’ 
Administration, where feasible, to identify 
such beneficiaries and apply the provisions of 
the liberalized law and administrative issue 
on its own initiative. The provision would 
permit a retroactive period of payment of not 
more than 1 year, but in no event prior to 
the effective date of the law or issue. 

4. A 1-year period would be provided for 
the submission of necessary evidence to per- 
fect a claim for compensation and pension 
reopened after final adjudication as well as 
a claim for increased monetary benefits, 
similar to, and under the same circumstances 
as, the period currently provided by law for 
the perfection of original claims for such 
benefits. ! 

5. Uniform rules would be established for 
the reduction or discontinuance of erroneous 
awards (a) based upon acts of commission 
or omission by beneficiaries—as of the date 
of the erroneous award; and (b) based upon 
administrative error or error in judgment— 
as of the date of last payment. The latter 
category would include errors arising from a 
misunderstanding of instructions, regula- 
tions, or the construction of statutes. 

6. Sections 110 and 359 of title 38 preserve 
certain total and permanent and total dis- 
ability ratings and service connection, after 
the status concerned has continued for a 
period of years. Because of differing lan- 
guage employed in these sections, the pe- 
riods involved do not now commence to 
run at the same time; i.e., one begins from 
the date on which the decision granting the 
status is signed, the other from the date on 
which the status itself became effective. The 
bill amends both sections 110 and 359 to 
assure that the period in question begins 
from the date determined by the Adminis- 
trator as the date on which the status com- 
menced for rating purposes. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 12213) to provide for the 
temporary suspension of the duties on 
corkboard insulation and on cork stop- 
pers was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask that that 
bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


TAX RELIEF FOR INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
AND HELPERS OF AMERICA LOCAL 
863 PENSION FUND 


The bill (H.R. 8205) to provide tax 
relief to the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men & Helpers of America Local 863 
pension fund and the contributors there- 
to was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2044), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to provide that the International Brother- 
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hood of Teamsters, Chauffers, Warehousemen 
& Helpers of America Local Union 863 pen- 
sion fund, created January 10, 1955, and 
retroactively effective to September 1, 1954, 
as a result of an agreement between the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehousemen & Helpers of 
America Local 863 and the A. & P. Contract 
Carriers Association, shall be deemed to 
have met the requirements of section 401(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and 
shall be deemed to have been and to be 
exempt from tax under section 501(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for the period 
beginning 1, 1954, and ending De- 
cember 31, 1956. This relief is to be extended 
only if it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
of the Treasury or his delegate 
that the trust has not in this period been 
operated in a manner which would jeopardize 
the interest of its beneficiaries. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 

The Internal Revenue Service has ruled 
that this fund, which was established under 
a collective bargaining agreement, meets the 
requirements for qualification under section 
401 of the Internal Revenue Code for tax- 
able years ending after May 22, 1957. How- 
ever, the fund does not so qualify for prior 
taxable years, although the collective bar- 
gaining agreement specified that employers 
were to make contributions to the fund as of 
September 1, 1954. This is because it was 
not until May 23, 1957, that a specific pen- 
sion plan, indicating such features as the size 
of the benefits to be paid to retired employees 
and the eligibility requirement, was ac- 
tually established. 

H.R. 8205 would extend retroactive quali- 
fication under the Internal Revenue Code to 
the fund from September 1, 1954, the date 
from which the collective bargaining agree- 
ment provided for employer-pension con- 
tributions, until December 31, 1956. The ob- 
jective of the bill is to give the employers 
concerned the right to deduct contributions, 
made to the fund before it qualified under 
the Internal Revenue Code, in the year such 
contributions took place. In addition, the 
bill seeks to grant the fund exemption from 
tax on its investment income during this 
prequalification period. 

In previous years the Congress adopted 
legislation extending to a number of nego- 
tiated pension plans retroactive qualification 
under the Internal Revenue Code for pe- 
riods in which they did not qualify under 
the provisions generally applicable. Such 
retroactive qualification for specific plans was 
provided by Private Law 85-540 approved 
August 8, 1958, by Public Law 86-781, ap- 
proved September 14, 1960, by Public Law 
86-779, approved September 14, 1960, and 
by Public Law 87-59, approved June 27, 1961. 

In its report to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, the 
Tr Department indicated that it had 
no objection to the adoption of H.R. 8205 
if it were amended to provide that retro- 
active qualification would be granted only 
“if it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate 
that the plan has not in this period been 
operated in a manner which would jeop- 
ardize the interest of its beneficiaries.” The 
bill as by the House and approved 
by the Committee on Finance includes such 
a requirement. 

Except where there has been a waiver of 
assessment, the period of limitations pro- 
vided by present law for the assessment and 
collection of tax and for granting refunds 
will have expired for the retroactive period 
covered by the bill. At present, claim for 
credit or refund of income tax must be 
filed within 3 years from the time the re- 
turn was filed or 2 years from the time the 
tax was paid, whichever is later. Accord- 


ingly, for taxpayers on a calendar year basis, 


the period of limitations on filing a claim 
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for refund has already expired for the tax 
years 1954 through 1956. 
FAVORABLE DEPARTMENTAL VIEWS 


Favorable reports were received from the 
Treasury Department and the Bureau of the 


Budget. 


FREE ENTRY OF ONE NUCLEAR 
MAGNETIC RESONANCE SPEC- 
TROMETER AND ONE MASS SPEC- 
TROMETER FOR USE OF UNIVER- 
SITY OF ILLINOIS 


The bill (H.R. 12529) to provide for 
the free entry of one nuclear magnetic 
resonance spectrometer and one mass 
spectrometer for the use of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 2045), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of H.R. 12529 is to permit the 
free importation of one nuclear magnetic 
resonance eter and one mass spec- 
trometer which are to be used by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The University of Illinois has ordered, from 
abroad, two pieces of scientific equipment 
which will be used in research and instruc- 
tional endeavors to be performed in the de- 
partment of chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering in the university. 

The nuclear magnetic resonance spectrom- 
eter is a device which is used to determine 
the molecular structure of chemicals. The 
mass spectrometer is a device used by chem- 
ists and chemical engineers to provide chemi- 
cal analyses, measurements, and other re- 
search features. It is reported that the Uni- 
versity of Illinois attempted, without suc- 
cess, to purchase instruments of the desired 

tions in the United States. The 
funds for the purchase of the two pieces of 
equipment are from unrestricted grants made 
by the National Science Foundation and the 
National Institutes of Health. Both these 
agencies have approved the purchase of this 
equipment. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF QUALIFICA- 
TION OF BRICKLAYERS LOCAL 45 
(BUFFALO, N.Y.) PENSION FUND 
AS QUALIFIED TRUST 


The bill (H.R. 11059) relating to ef- 
fective date of the qualification of Brick- 
layers Local 45 (Buffalo, N.Y.) pension 
fund as a qualified trust under section 
401(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2046), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 


) 
established by a collective bargaining agree- 
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ment effective June 1, 1958, and which has 
been held by the Internal Revenue Service 
to constitute a qualified trust under section 
401(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
and to be exempt from taxation under sec- 
tion 501(a) of such code, for years ending on 

or after November 29, 1960, shall be held and 
considered to have been a qualified trust 
under such section 401(a), and to have been 
exempt from taxation under such section 
501(a), for the period beginning on June 1, 
1958, and ending on November 29, 1960. The 
relief provided in the bill would be extended 
only if it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate 
what the trust has not in this period been 
operated in a manner which would jeopard- 
ize the interests of its beneficiaries. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
The Internal Revenue Service has ruled 


that this fund, which was established under 
a collective bargaining agreement, meets the 


-requirements for qualifications under sec- 


tion 401 of the Internal Revenue Code for 
taxable years ending after November 28, 
1960. However, the fund does not so qualify 
for prior taxable years, although the col- 
lective bargaining agreement specified that 
employers were to make contributions under 
the plan as of June 1, 1958. This is because 
it was not until November 29, 1960, that a 
specific pension trust, embodying a com- 


-plete pension plan, was actually established. 


H.R. 11059 would extend retroactive quali- 
fication under the Internal Revenue Code 
to the fund from June 1, 1958, the date from 
which the collective bargaining agreement 
provided for employer pension contributions, 
until November 29, 1960. The objective of 
the bill is to give the employers concerned 
the right to deduct contributions, made to 
the fund before it qualified under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, in the year such con- 
tributions took place. In addition, the bill 
seeks to grant the fund exemption from tax 
on its investment income during the pre- 
qualification period. 

Except where there has been a waiver of 
assessment, the period of limitations pro- 
vided by present law for the assessment and 
collection of tax and for granting refunds 
will have expired for part of the retroactive 
period covered by the bill. At present, claim 
for credit or refund of income tax must be 
filed within 3 years from the time the return 
was filed or 2 years from the time the tax 
was paid, whichever is later. Accordingly, 
for taxpayers on a calendar-year basis, the 
period of limitations on filing a claim for re- 
fund has already expired for the tax year 
1958. 

The Treasury Department has noted that 
there are precedents for the relief provided 
in HR. 11059, since in previous years the 
Congress adopted legislation extending to a 
number of negotiated pension plans retro- 
active qualification under the Internal Reve- 
nue Code for periods in which they did not 

under the provisions generally ap- 
plicable. Such retroactive qualification for 
specific plans was provided by Private Law 
85-540, approved August 8, 1958, by Public 
Law 86-781, approved September 14, 1960, 
by Public Law 86-779, approved iber 
14, 1960, and by Public Law 87-59, approved 
June 27, 1961. 


CONSUMER FINANCE COMPANIES 
The bill (H.R. 8824) to modify the ap- 


- plication of the personal holding com- 


pany tax in the case of consumer finance 
companies was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 2047), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF BILL 


Certain exceptions to the tax on personal 
holding companies are made under existing 
law for companies receiving dividend, in- 
terest or other income from the active con- 
duct of a trade or business, rather than from 
passive investments. Among these excep- 
tions under present law is one for certain 
lending companies engaged in the small loan 
business. 

This bill modifies this exception to conform 
it with the laws many States have been en- 
acting in recent years for the regulation of 
consumer finance business. Thus, under 
this bill as amended, two of the present re- 
quirements are deleted; namely, the require- 
ment that interest and similar charges on 
most of the loans not exceed a simple in- 
terest rate of 3 percent per month not pay- 
able in advance and on unpaid balances, and 
the requirement that most of the loans be 
for periods of not more than 36 months. 
The bill also modifies the requirement that 
80 percent of the company’s income be de- 
rived from interest and similar charges to 
provide that this 80 percent may also include 
lawful income received from an 80-percent- 
owned domestic subsidiary. Another modi- 
fication increases from $500 to $1,500 the 
maximum size of the loans, where no maxi- 
mum is set by State statute, which must ac- 
count for 60 percent of the company’s gross 
income. On the other hand, the bill also pro- 
vides that the lending company must be 
actively engaged in the small loan (consumer 
finance) business. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Under present law a special tax of from 
75 to 85 percent is imposed on undistributed 
personal holding company income. This tax 
is designed to prevent the avoidance of the 
graduated individual income tax by placing 
investment funds in a corporation and re- 
taining the income at the corporate level. 
This is what has become known as an “in- 
corporated pocketbook.” In general terms 
a corporation is a personal holding company 
if five of fewer individuals own more than 
60 percent of the value of the outstanding 
stock and if 80 percent or more of the cor- 
poration’s income is “personal holding com- 
pany income.” Personal holding company 
income in general consists of passive income, 
ie.. with certain exceptions includes divi- 
dends, interest, annuities, gains from the 
sale of stock or securities, rents, etc. 

Present law provides, however, that the 
term “personal holding company” does not 
include certain types of companies although 
they derive their income from the sources 
referred to above. The exceptions are pro- 
vided because the types of companies in- 
volved are engaged in an active trade or busi- 
ness despite the nature of their income. 
Thus, the exceptions include banks, life in- 
surance companies, licensed personal finance 
companies, and lending companies engaged 
in the small loan business, It is this latter 
exception with which this bill is concerned. 

The conditions which, under present law, 
a lending company engaged in a small loan 
business must meet in order to be exempt 
from the personal holding company tax are 
quite detailed. They must— 

(1) Be authorized to engage in the small 
loan business under one or more State stat- 
utes providing for the direct regulation of 
such business; 

(2) Derive 80 percent or more of their 
gross income from lawful interest, discount, 
or other authorized charges; 

(3) Derive the 80 percent of their income, 
referred to above, from loans maturing in 
not more than 36 months made to individ- 
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uals in accordance with the provisions of 
applicable State law; 

(4) Derive this 80 percent of their income 
from loans where the interest and all other 
authorized charges do not exceed the 
amount equal to simple interest computed 
at the rate of 3 percent per month not pay- 
able in advance and only on unpaid bal- 
ances; 

(5) Derive 60 percent of their gross in- 
come from lawful interest, discount, other 
lawful authorized charges received from in- 
dividuals whose indebtedness to the com- 
pany does not exceed the limit prescribed by 
the applicable State law, or, if there is no 
such limit, $500; 

(6) Have trade or business expense de- 
ductions (other than compensation for per- 
sonal services rendered by shareholders or 
members of their family) equal to 15 per- 
cent or more of their gross income; 

(7) Have outstanding loans with respect to 
any person who is a shareholder having a 
10-percent interest in the stock of the com- 
pany (including stock owned by members of 
the family) or not in excess of $5,000. 

The exception in present law for licensed 
personal finance companies (sec, 542(c) (6) ) 
was added to the Internal Revenue Code by 
the Revenue Act of 1938 to grant exemption 
from personal holding company taxation for 
companies operating under statutes similar 
to the Uniform Small Loan Act drafted by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. Under this 
law, interest could not be payable in advance 
or compounded and could be computed only 
on unpaid balances. The exception described 
above for lending companies making small 
business loans (sec. 542(c)(7)) was added 
to the code in 1950 at the request of those 
who live in States which allowed interest 
charges to be determined by the “dollar add 
on“ or precomputed interest method. Pres- 
ently, there are 23 States which allow inter- 
est charges to be computed in this manner. 

Under the precomputation method, simple 
interest is computed in advance as though 
the contract were to be repaid according to 
its terms, the computation is added to the 
principal and the total is divided into equal 
payments, Under the dollar-add-on method 
the interest and other charges are expressed 
in dollars rather than percentages, and com- 
puted on the original amount of the loan for 
the full period. This amount is then added 
to the net loan and the result divided into 
equal payments. The requirement that the 
interest, although computed on the pre- 
computed or dollar-add-on basis must not 
exceed the 3-percent-simple-interest method, 
described above (No. 4), has presented seri- 
ous problems in that every lender has to 
measure the difference between the interest 
it receives under the precomputation or 
dollar- add-on method and what it would be 
permitted to receive under the 3-percent- 
simple-interest method. It then must ex- 
clude any excess over the 3-percent-simple- 
interest method, in determining whether the 
balance meets the percentage tests for the 
exemption. 

The bill omits this 3-percent-simple-in- 
terest requirement entirely, on the grounds 
that the personal holding company tax is 
not intended as a means of regulating the 
lending companies but rather as a tax appli- 
cable in certain cases, to passive investments. 
In any event, this is an ineffectual regula- 
tory device since this restriction applies only 
to about 10 percent of the outstanding small 
loans. This occurs because the bulk of the 
small loans are made by widely held finance 
companies, and therefore not treated as per- 
sonal holding companies since they do not 
have five or fewer stockholders owning more 
than 50 percent of their stock. Moreover, 
even the companies presently subject to this 
restriction need to meet it only with respect 
to 80 percent of their gross income. 

In view of the factors outlined above, your 
committee believes that it is inappropriate 
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to continue this 3-percent-simple-interest 
requirement and this bill deletes it from the 
restrictions imposed with respect to these 
lending companies. 

The bill also deletes the requirement that 
these lending companies derive most of their 
income from loans maturing in not more 
than 36 months. Several States already have 
gone beyond this as a permissive period for 
loans and it appears likely that in the near 
future a number of additional States may 
extend maturities to more than 36 months. 
Your committee agrees with the House com- 
mittee that it should not impose a require- 
ment substantially more restrictive in nature 
than the State laws regulating this type of 
lending company. 

A third change made by the House bill 
modifies the maximum size of a loan which 
may qualify under the 80-percent-income 
requirement where there is no State law 
governing the maximum size of a loan. Un- 
der present law where there is no such limit 
under State law, a limitation of $500 is pro- 
vided. Under the bill this limitation is in- 
creased to $1,500. It is understood that the 
only State which does not have a ceiling of 
its own is the State of California. When the 
$500 limit provided by present law was con- 
sidered, this represented the usual ceiling 
among the States. The States have changed 
these ceilings materially, however, with the 
result that today relatively few States have 
a ceiling of $500 or less and even in these 
cases there usually is provision for supple- 
mentary loans which exceed this ceiling in 
certain situations. The $1,500 provided by 
this bill, where there is no applicable State 
limitation, today is substantially in con- 
formance with the ceilings applicable in 
those States providing their own maximums. 

A fourth modification under the bill pro- 
vides that 80 percent of the company’s gross 
income need not be derived only from loans 
but also may include lawful income received 
from a domestic subsidiary (in which the 
corporation in question has at least 80 per- 
cent of the voting power of all classes of 
stock and owns at least 80 percent of the 
nonvoting stock) if the subsidiaries are 
themselves excepted from personal holding 
company tax under either this same excep- 
tion (par. (7)) or as a licensed personal 
finance company (par. (6)), a loan or invest- 
ment company (par. (8)), or a finance com- 
pany (par. (9)). Your committee agrees 
with the House that the mere fact that in- 
come is received from a subsidiary which 
itself meets the same requirements as the 
company in question, or similar require- 
ments, should not result in such a company 
being subjected to personal holding company 
tax. It will still be necessary, however, for 
the companies involved to meet directly the 
60-percent gross income requirement. 

A fifth change relates to the use of the 
term “small loan business,” which represents 
the type of business in which a lending com- 
pany must be engaged in order to be re- 
moved from application of the personal hold- 
ing company tax under this exception. The 
bill adds after the term “small loan busi- 
ness” the term “(consumer finance busi- 
ness)”. This is intended to make it clear 
that this exception is not limited to small 
loans in the narrow sense, but rather is in- 
tended to encompass consumer finance loans 
generally. Moreover, the reference to con- 
sumer finance business will bring this excep- 
tion more directly in accord with the ter- 
minology now used by a number of State 
legislatures which have retitled the applica- 
ble provisions governing these institutions 
as “consumer finance laws” as a means of 
providing a more descriptive title for the 
type of business involved. 

The provisions described above liberalize 
the exception provided for lending com- 
panies engaged in the small loan or con- 
sumer finance business. However, the House 
bill has also added a provision which is re- 
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strictive in its application. It has provided 
that these lending companies must not only 
be authorized to engage in the small loan 
or consumer finance business but also must 
be “actively and regularly engaged in” such 
business. This gives assurance that such 
companies cannot be used indirectly as hold- 
ers of passive investment income or as in- 
corporated pocketbooks.” 

Your committee believes that the changes 
made by this bill are desirable because they 
conform the exception in existing law to 
changes which have occurred in the indus- 
try since the passage by Congress of this 
exception in 1950. They also will enable the 
smaller, closely held companies to compete 
on even terms with the larger publicly owned 
chain organizations. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 12820) to validate the 
coverage of certain State and local em- 
ployees in the State of Arkansas under 
the agreement entered into by such State 
pursuant to section 218 of the Social Se- 
curity Act was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PERMANENT SUSPENSION OF TAX 
ON FIRST DOMESTIC PROCESS- 
ING COCONUT OIL AND OTHER 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2068, H.R. 5260. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5260) to make permanent the existing 
suspensions of the tax on the first do- 
mestic processing coconut oil, palm oil, 
palm-kernel oil, and fatty acids, salts, 
and combinations or mixtures thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That— 

(1) Section 3 of Public Law 85-235, as 
amended (71 Stat. 516), approved August 
30, 1957 (relating to the temporary suspen- 
sion of the tax on the first domestic process- 
ing of coconut oil); and 

(2) Public Law 86-37, as amended (73 Stat. 
64), approved May 29, 1959 (relating to the 
temporary suspension of the tax on the first 
domestic processing of palm oil, palm-kernel 
oll, etc.), 
are each amended by striking out “June 30, 
33 and inserting in lieu thereof June 30, 
1966”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to continue for an additional 
three-year period the existing suspen- 
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sions of the tax on the first domestic 
processing of coconut oil, palm oil, palm- 
kernel oil, and fatty acids, salts, com- 
binations, or mixtures thereof.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2102), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF BILL 

H.R, 5260 as passed by the House would 
repeal the processing tax on the first do- 
mestic processing of coconut oil, palm oil, 
palm-kernel oil, and certain derivatives of 
such oils. Your committee has amended this 
bill to suspend this tax for 3 more years 
(until June 30, 1966) rather than repeal it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Present law (sec. 4511(a) of the code) pro- 
vides for the imposition of a tax of 3 cents 
a pound upon the first domestic processing 
of “coconut oil, palm oil, palm-kernel oil, 
fatty acids derived from any of the foregoing 
oils, salts of any of the foregoing (whether 
or not such oils, fatty acids, or salts have 
been refined, sulphonated, sulphated, hydro- 
genated, or otherwise processed), or any com- 
bination or mixture containing a substantial 
quantity of any one or more of such oils, 
fatty acids, or salts.” 

The tax on the first domestic processing of 
coconut oil has been suspended continuously 
from October 1, 1957, to June 30, 1963, while 
the tax on the first domestic processing of 
palm oil and palm-kernal oil has been sus- 
pended continuously from July 1, 1959, to 
June 30, 1968. This latter suspension was 
designed to restore the competitive balance 
between these oils and competing coconut 
and babassu oils on which the processing tax 
had already been suspended. The House bill 
would have repealed these processing taxes, 
while the bill as amended by your commit- 
tee suspends these taxes for an additional 3 
years, or until June 30, 1966. 

Coconut oil and palm-kernel oil are the 
only commercially important lauric acid oils 
now used in the Unted States. The domestic 
proces taxes on these oils provided for 
in section 4511(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, as amended, were originally 
imposed in 1934, principally to protect do- 
mestically produced edible fats and oils in 
uses in which coconut oil is at present of 
little importance, such as in margarine. Al- 
though very little palm-kernel oil was used 
in margarine or shortening, it was subjected 
to the tax presumably because it could be 
substituted for coconut oil. Coconut oil is 
currently important in the manufacture of 
soap because of the superior lathering prop- 
erties which the oils impart. Palm-kernel 
oil is used in the United States principally 
in edible products such as biscuits, crack- 
ers, and confectionery. Nether of the oils is 
made from materials produced in the United 
States. The principal use of palm oil in the 
United States is in the tinplate industries 
where it serves to prevent oxidation in the 
plating baths. Imports for this use have 
been exempt from tax since 1942. 

The Tariff Commission advised your com- 
mittee that it has not received any com- 
plaints regarding the suspension of the proc- 
essing taxes on the products covered by this 
bill. Favorable reports were received from 
the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and State. 

Your committee has found no objection to 
the further suspension of these processing 
taxes although questions have been raised 
as to their repeal. In view of this your com- 
mittee has amended the House bill to pro- 
vide for a further 3-year suspension of these 
taxes. 
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CARRIERS OF BONDED 
MERCHANDISE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
5700, Calendar No. 2074. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5700) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
permit the designation of certain con- 
tract carriers as carriers of bonded mer- 
chandise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been. reported from the Committee on 
Finance, with an amendment, on page 
2, after line 10, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 309 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (19 U.S.C., sec. 1309) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: i 

“(e) The provisions for free withdrawals 
made by subsection (a) shall, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe, apply to articles withdrawn 
for use as fuel on vessels of the United States 
employed as common carriers on the high 
seas or the Great Lakes pursuant to certifi- 
cation by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to articles with- 
drawn, as provided in section 309 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, on or after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An Act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
to permit the designation of certain 
contract carriers as carriers of bonded 
merchandise, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 2108), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to permit the 
Secretary of the Treasury to designate any 
contract carrier, authorized to act as such 
by any agency of the United States, as a 
carrier of bonded merchandise for the final 
release of which from customs custody a 
permit has not been issued. 

The committee amendment would permit 
free withdrawals of fuel for use on vessels 
of the United States employed as common 
carriers in coastal service (including service 
on the Great Lakes) pursuant to certification 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Section 551 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, deals with carriage in bond of 
merchandise not finally released from cus- 
toms custody. As originally enacted, sec- 
tion 551 authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to designate as carriers of bonded 
merchandise only common carriers who 
owned or operated railroad, steamship, or 
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other transportation lines or routes. Public 
Law 285, 79th Congress (59 Stat. 667), broad- 
ened this authority to permit the Secretary 
to designate freight forwarders under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to handle bonded merchandise 
in transit. Public Law 87-598 extended the 
Secretary’s authority so as to permit him to 
designate any freight forwarder, authorized 
to act as such by any agency of the Govern- 
ment, to handle bonded merchandise in 
transit. 

The transportation of imported merchan- 

dise in bond is a privilege accorded to cer- 
tain carriers and freight forwarders. The 
element of risk to the Government revenue 
is minimized by limiting the privilege to 
those who are authorized to act in the 
capacity of handlers of merchandise by a 
Federal agency and also by regulations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Department of Commerce has 
reported: 
“Investigation reveals that the common 
carrier system would not be adversely affected 
by the inclusion of contract carriers in the 
categories of persons to which section 551 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 is applicable. The 
Common Carrier Conference of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., stated ‘the legis- 
lation would create no enlargement in con- 
tract carrier operations and in reality 
amounts to nothing more than the removal 
of an unwarranted handicap in providing 
services which contract carriers are author- 
ized to conduct.’ ” 

It would seem both fair and efficient that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should be au- 
thorized to extend the privilege of handling 
bonded merchandise to any contract carrier 
licensed to act as such by any agency of the 
United States, subject to such regulations 
and terms as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe and subject to his discretion. 

In addition to the Department of Com- 
merce, the Departments of State and Treas- 
ury approve of this legislation. 

The Finance Committee amended the bill 
to provide for the tax-free withdrawal from 
customs custody, or from a foreign-trade 
zone, of fuel for use on vessels of the United 
States employed as common carriers in coast- 
wise service (including service on the Great 
Lakes) pursuant to certification by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The objec- 
tive is to provide for these few vessels the 
same right to purchase this fuel from sup- 
plies in bond, or from a foreign-trade zone, 
as is now done for America-flag vessels in 
intercoastal and foreign trade. 

Presently, common carriers certified by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are denied 
the privilege of free withdrawals unless they 
travel beyond the bounds of one coast of the 
United States. Competing ships, carrying 
much the same cargo and touching at the 
same ports, may make free withdrawals if 
they travel beyond the one coast, whether 
they go to other coasts of the United States 
or touch at some foreign port. 

The extension of this privilege to coast- 
wise vessels would apply only to common 
carriers certificated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and would not affect con- 
tract or proprietary carriers not competing 
with general common carriers, 

While comparatively few ships would be 
assisted by this measure, it would seem im- 
portant that they receive the same treat- 
ment as other common carriers which load 
sama same type of cargo and stop at the same 
ports. 


SALE PRICE RULE OF CERTAIN 
MANUFACTURERS EXCISE TAXES 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 


proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No, 2075, H.R. 8952. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8952) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to the condi- 
tion under which the special construc- 
tion sale price rule is to apply for pur- 
poses of certain manufacturers excise 
taxes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


SECTION 1. CONSTRUCTIVE SALE PRICE. 


(a) APPLICATION OF SPECIAL Ruie.—Sec- 
tion 4216 (b) (2) (C) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to special rule for 
determining constructive sale price) is 
amended by inserting before “the normal 
method” the following: “in the case of 
articles upon which tax is imposed under 
section 4061(a) (relating to automobiles, 
trucks, etc.), 4191 (relating to business 
machines), or 4211 (relating to matches) ,”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Dare.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to articles sold by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer on or after October 1, 
1962. 


Sec, 2. CONTRIBUTIONS TO FOUNDATIONS FOR 
CERTAIN STATE COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

(a) LIMITATION ON CONTRIBUTIONS AL- 
LOWABLE AS DepucTion.—Section 170 (b) (1) 
(A) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to limitation on amount of deduc- 
tion for charitable contributions by indi- 
viduals) is amended by striking out “or” at 
the end of clause (ii), by inserting “or” at 
the end of clause (iii), and by inserting after 
clause (ili) the following new clause: 

“(iv) an organization referred to in sec- 
tion 503(b)(3) organized and operated ex- 
clusively to receive, hold, invest, and ad- 
minister property and to make expenditures 
to or for the benefit of a college or univer- 
sity which is an organization referred to in 
clause (ii) of this subparagraph and which 
is an agency or instrumentality of a State 
or political subdivision thereof, or which is 
owned or operated by a State or political 
subdivision thereof or by an agency or in- 
strumentality of one or more States or po- 
litical subdivisions,“. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 170 
(b) (1) (B) of such Code is amended by 
striking out “any charitable contributions 
to the organizations described in clauses (1), 
(ii), and (i)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“any charitable contributions described in 
subparagraph (A)“. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1960. 


Sec. 3. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


(a) VARIABLE ANNUITIES AND OTHER SEG- 
REGATED ASSET AccounTs.—Section 801(g) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to variable annuities) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(g) CONTRACTS WITH RESERVE BASED ON 
SEGREGATED ASSET ACCOUNTS.— 

“(1) Derrrnrrions.— 

“(A) ANNUITY CONTRACTS INCLUDE VARIABLE 
ANNUITY CONTRACTS.—For purposes of this 
part, an ‘annuity contract’ includes a con- 
tract which provides for the payment of a 
variable annuity computed on the basis of 
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recognized mortality tables and the invest- 
ment experience of the company issuing the 
contract. 

“(B) CONTRACTS WITH RESERVES BASED ON 
A SEGREGATED ASSET ACCOUNT.—For purposes 
of this part, a ‘contract with reserves based 
on a segregated asset account’ is a contract— 

“(i) which provides for the allocation of 
all or part of the amounts received under the 
contract to an account which, pursuant to 
State law or regulation, is segregated from 
the general asset accounts of the company. 

(i) which provides for the payment of 
annuities, and 

„(n) under which the amounts paid in, 

or the amount paid as annuities, reflect the 
investment return and the market value of 
the segregated asset account. 
If a contract ceases to reflect current in- 
vestment return and current market value, 
such contract shall not be considered as 
meeting the requirements of clause (iil) 
after such cessation. 

“(2) LIFE INSURANCE RESERVES.—For pur- 
poses of subsection (b)(1)(A) of this sec- 
tion, the reflection of the investment return 
and the market value of the segregated asset 
account shall be considered an assumed rate 
of interest. 

“(3) SEPARATE ACCOUNTING.—For purposes 
of this part, a life insurance company which 
issues contracts with reserves based on segre- 
gated asset accounts shall separately ac- 
count for the various income, exclusion, 
deduction, asset, reserve, and other liability 
items properly attributable to such segre- 
gated asset accounts. For such items as are 
not accounted for directly, separate account- 
ing shall be made— 

“(A) in accordance with the method reg- 
ularly employed by such company, if such 
method is reasonable, and 

“(B) in all other cases, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate. 

(4) INVESTMENT YIELD.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
part, the policy and other contract liability 
requirements, and the life insurance com- 
pany's share of investment yield, shall be 
separately computed— 

“(1) with respect to the items separately 
accounted for in accordance with paragraph 
(3), and 

(11) excluding the items taken into ac- 
count under clause (i). 

„B) CAPITAL GAINS AND LossEs.—If, with- 
out regard to subparagraph (A), the net 
short-term capital gain exceeds the net long- 
term capital loss, such excess shall be al- 
located between clauses (i) and (ii) of sub- 
paragraph (A) in proportion to the respec- 
tive contributions to such excess of the items 
taken into account under each such clause. 

“(5) POLICY AND OTHER CONTRACT LIABILITY 
REQUIREMENTS.—For purposes of this part— 

“(A) with respect to life insurance re- 
serves based on segregated asset accounts, the 
adjusted reserves rate and the current earn- 
ings rate for purposes of section 805(b), 
and the rate of interest assumed by the tax- 
payer for purposes of sections 805(c) and 
809(a) (2), shall be a rate equal to the cur- 
rent earnings rate determined under section 
805 (b) (2) with respect to the items sepa- 
rately accounted for in accordance with para- 
graph (3) reduced by the percentage ob- 
tained by dividing— 

“(i) any amount retained with respect to 
such reserves by the life insurance company 
from gross investment income (as defined in 
section 804(b)) on segregated assets, to the 
extent such retained amount exceeds the de- 
ductions allowable under section 804(c) 
which are attributable to such reserves, by 

“(il) the means of such reserves; and 

“(B) with respect to reserves based on 
segregated asset accounts other than life 
insurance reserves, an amount equal to the 
product of— 
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“(i) the rate of interest assumed as de- 
fined is subparagraph (A), and 

(u) the means of such reserves, 
shall be included as interest paid within the 
meaning of section 805 (e) (1). 

“(6) INCREASES AND DECREASES IN RE- 
SERVES.—For p of subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 810, the sum of the items 
described in section 810(c) taken into ac- 
count as of the close of the taxable year 
shall, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, be adjusted— 

“(A) by subtracting therefrom an amount 
equal to the sum of the amounts added from 
time to time (for the taxable year) to the 
reserves separately accounted for in accord- 
ance with paragraph (3) by reason of ap- 
preciation in value of assets (whether or not 
the assets have been disposed of), and 

“(B) by adding thereto an amount equal 
to the sum of the amounts subtracted from 
time to time (for the taxable year) from 
such such reserves by reason of depreciation 
in value of assets (whether or not the assets 
have been disposed of). 

“The deduction allowable for items described 
in paragraphs (1) and (7) of section 809(d) 
with respect to ted asset accounts 
shall be reduced to the extent that the 
amount of such items is increased for the 
taxable year by appreciation (or increased 
to the extent that the amount of such items 
is decreased for the taxable year by deprecia- 
tion) not reflected in adjustments under the 
preceding sentence. 

“(7) BASIS OF ASSETS HELD FOR QUALIFIED 
PENSION PLAN CONTRACTS.—In the case of con- 
tracts described in subparagraph (A), (B), 
(C), or (D) of section 805(d) (1), the basis 
of each asset in a gated asset account 
shall (in addition to all other adjustments to 
basis) be— 

“(A) increased by the amount of any ap- 
preciation in value, and 

“(B) decreased by the amount of any de- 
preciation in value, 
to the extent that such appreciation and de- 
preciation are from time to time reflected in 
the increases and decreases in reserves or 
other items in paragraph (6) with respect to 
such contracts. 

“(8) ADDITIONAL SEPARATE COMPUTATIONS.— 
Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, such additional separate 
computations shall be made, with respect to 
the items separately accounted for in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (3), as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this sub- 
section and this part.” 

(b) Tax IN Case or CAPITAL Gains.— 

(1) ALTERNATIVE TAxX.—Paragraph (2) of 
section 802(a) of such Code (relating to tax 
in case of capital gains) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) ALTERNATIVE TAX IN CASE OF CAPITAL 
GAINS.—If for any taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1961, the net long-term 
capital gain of any life insurance company 
exceeds the net short-term capital loss, then, 
in lieu of the tax imposed by paragraph (1), 
there is hereby imposed a tax (if such tax 
is less than the tax imposed by such para- 
graph) which shall consist of the sum of— 

“(A) a partial tax, computed as provided 
by paragraph (1), on the life insurance com- 
pany taxable income determined by reduc- 
ing the taxable investment income, and the 
gain from operations, by the amount of such 
excess, and 

“(B) an amount equal to 25 percent of 
such excess.” 

(2) TAXABLE INVESTMENT INCOME.—Para- 
graph (2) of section 804(a) of such Code 
(relating to definition of taxable investment 
income) is amended by striking out “equal 
to the s and inserting in lieu thereof 
“equal to the amount (if any) by which the 
net long-term capital gain exceeds the net 
short-term capital loss plus the sum”. 

(3) GAIN AND LOSS FROM OPERATIONS.—Par- 
agraphs (1) and (2) of section 809(b) of 
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such Code (relating to definitions of gain 
and loss from operations) are each amended 
by striking out “and” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (A), by redesignating subpara- 
graph (B) as subparagraph (C), and by in- 
serting after subparagraph (A) the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

“(B) the amount (if any) by which the 
net long-term capital gain exceeds the net 
short-term capital loss; and”. 

(4) CONFORMING AMENDMENTs.—Sections 
815 (0) (3) (B) and 6501(c)(6) of such Code 
are each amended by striking out 802 (a) 
(1)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 802 (a)“. 

(c) LIMITATION ON CERTAIN DEDUCTIONS.— 
Section 809(f)(2) of such Code (relating to 
the application of limitation on certain de- 
ductions) is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) APPLICATION OF LIMITATION.—The lim- 
itation provided by paragraph (1) shall ap- 
ply first to the amount of the deduction un- 
der subsection (d)(3), then to the amount 
of the deduction under subsection (d) (6), 
and finally to the amount of the deduction 
under subsection (d) (5).” 

(d) REDUCTION OF POoOLICYHOLDERS SUR- 
PLUS AccouNT.—Section 815 (d) of such Code 
(relating to special rules with respect to dis- 
tributions to shareholders) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph— 

“(5) REDUCTION OF POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
ACCOUNT FOR CERTAIN UNUSED DEDUCTIONS.— 
11— 

(A) an amount added to the policy- 
holders surplus account for any taxable year 
increased (or created) a loss from opera- 
tions for such year, and 

“(B) any portion of the increase in the 
loss from operations referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) did not result in a reduction of 
any tax under section 802 for any taxable 
year to which such loss was carried, 
the policyholders surplus account for the 
last taxable year to which such loss may be 
carried shall be reduced by the amount de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B) or, if lesser, the 
amount in such account as of the close of 
such taxable year (computed before any sub- 
tractions for such taxable year) .” 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1961. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to amend the provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relating 
to the conditions under which the spe- 
cial constructive sale price rule is to ap- 
ply for purposes of certain manufac- 
turers excise taxes and relating to the 
taxation of life insurance companies, 
and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 2109), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I, SUMMARY OF BILL 

The Excise Tax Technical Changes Act of 
1958 provided that in determining the base 
for the computation of manufacturer’s ex- 
cise taxes, a constructive sales price could 
be used where sales were made to retailers 
or to consumers if sales were also made at 
the wholesale level. However, this provision 
applies only if the normal method of sales 
within the industry is not to sell articles at 
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retail, to retailers, or to both. The House 
bill provided that this latter restriction was 
not to apply in the case of the manufactur- 
er's excise taxes on refrigerators and related 
items, on electric, gas and oil appliances, 
and on radios and television sets and related 
items. Your committee has amended the 
House bill to provide that this latter re- 
striction is to apply in the case of none of 
the manufacturer’s excise taxes except those 
relating to automobiles, trucks and buses, 
business machines, and matches. 

Your committee also has added two new 
sections to the bill. The first of these re- 
lates to the extra 10 percent limitation, over 
and above the generally available 20-percent 
limitation, on deductions for charitable con- 
“tributions. Presently this extra 10-percent 
limitation applies in the case of contribu- 
tions to a church, school, hospital, or medi- 
cal research organization. The new section 
added by your committee makes this extra 
10-percent limitation applicable in the case 
of contributions to an organization, organ- 
ized and operated exclusively to receive, 
hold, invest, and administer property and to 
make expenditures to, or for the benefit of, 
a State or local government university or 
college, including a land-grant college or 
university. However, such an organization 
must be one which normally receives a sub- 
stantial part of its support from the United 
States or any State or local government or 
from direct or indirect contributions from 
the general public. This new section is to 
apply to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1960. 

The second new section added to the bill 
by your committee deals with certain aspects 
of the taxation of life insurance companies. 
The amendment makes four changes in life 
insurance taxation: 

First, the amendment affects the tax treat- 
ment of variable annuities and segregated 
pension contracts. The present tax treat- 
ment of variable annuities does not apply 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1962. The bill continues present treat- 
ment of variable annuities for the future, 
without a termination date, and also pro- 
vides that income allocated to “segregated 
asset accounts” (including capital gains in- 
come in the case of qualified pension con- 
tracts) is not to be taxed to the life in- 
surance company. 

The second life insurance company amend- 
ment is concerned with the taxation of 
capital gains of such companies. The bill 
permits taxpayers to include the excess of 
any net long-term capital gains over any net 
short-term capital losses in the life insurance 
company’s “phase one” investment income 
tax base, in lieu of the present separate 
capital gains tax of 25 percent. 

The third life insurance company amend- 
ment is concerned with the order in which 
deductions are to be taken. Under present 
law the 2-percent deduction for group acci- 
dent and health insurance and the 10-per- 
cent deduction for increase in reserves for 
nonparticipating contracts (or deduction of 
3 percent of the premiums on such con- 
tracts), for purposes of the $250,000 limita- 
tion, are taken before the deduction for pol- 
icyholder dividends. The amendment re- 
verses this priority. Since the deductions 
for group accident and health insurance and 
nonparticipating contracts in effect are re- 
stored to income for purposes of the “phase 
three” tax, when distributions are made to 
stockholders, there is a wastage for the life 
insurance company of part of its policyholder 
dividend deduction (which is not restored 
to income at the time of distributions) if 
this latter deduction is not taken first. 

The fourth life insurance company amend- 
ment provides that if an amount added to 
the policyholder’s surplus account for any 
year increased a loss from operations for that 
year, and did not result in a reduction in tax 
in any year to which the loss is carried, to 
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this extent the income base used in deter- 
mining the tax at the time of distributions 
to shareholders is to be reduced. 

These life insurance company amendments 
are to apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1961. 

The Treasury Department has indicated 
that if the constructive price provision for 
present law is to be retained, it does not ob- 
ject to the House bill and favors the amend- 
ment made by your committee. The Treas- 
ury Department also has indicated that it 
favors the committee amendments relating 
to the extra 10-percent deduction for chari- 
table contributions and those relating to life 
insurance company taxation. 


II. CONSTRUCTIVE SALES PRICE PROVISION 


Prior to the enactment of the Excise Tax 
Technical Changes Act of 1958, the law pro- 
vided a constructive sales price, for purposes 
of computing various manufacturers excise 
taxes, only where the article is sold (1) at 
retail (i.e., to consumers), (2) on consign- 
ment, or (3) at less than the fair market 
price if the transaction is not at arm’s 
length. The constructive sales price applied 
in such cases is the price for which the arti- 
cles are sold in the ordinary course of trade 
by the manufacturer or producer as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury or 
his delegate. 

In the Excise Tax Technical Changes Act 
of 1958 (Public Law 85-859, 85th Cong.), 
Congress expanded the area where a con- 
structive price provision applies in deter- 
mining the base for manufacturers excise 
taxes. A provision added by that act made 
a constructive price provision applicable not 
only to sales to consumers but also in the 
case of sales to retailers Where this pro- 
vision applies, the applicable constructive 
sales price is the highest price for which 
the manufacturer sells the article to whole- 
sale distributors, or the actual price for 
which the article was sold, if lower. 

In its report on the 1958 act, the Senate 
Committee on Finance stated: 

“Your committee is in full agreement with 
the House that substantially different 
amounts of manufacturers’ excise tax should 
not be imposed with respect to the same 
type of items merely because one manufac- 
turer chooses to sell his articles to a retailer 
or consumer while the other sells his to a 
wholesaler.” 

Despite the objective of a uniform base for 
the imposition of excise taxes, it was recog- 
nized in the action taken in the 1958 act 
that there were significant administrative 
problems in computing a constructive sales 
price which made it difficult to achieve com- 
plete uniformity in tax base for purposes of 
the manufacturers’ excise taxes. To mini- 
mize these administrative problems, four 
limitations were imposed on the use of this 
new provision: 

(1) The sales must be regularly made at 
retail, to retailers, or to special dealers; 

(2) Sales must also be made to one or 
more wholesale distributors in arm's-length 
transactions in which the manufacturer 
(producer or importer) establishes that the 
price was set without regard to any tax bene- 
fit under this provision. 

(3) The normal method of sales of the 
articles within the industry is not at retail, 
or to retailers or a combination of both; and 

(4) The transaction is at arm's length. 

The first limitation means that the provi- 
sion does not apply where the sales at retail 
or to re are merely casual sales. The 
requirement that sales also be made to whole- 
salers provides a basis for the actual compu- 
tation of the constructive price. The third 
limitation; namely, the requirement that the 
sales at retail or to retailers (or a combina- 
tion of these types of sales) not be the nor- 


The act also supplied the constructive 
sales price provision to so-called special 
dealers. 
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mal method of distribution was intended to 
deny the benefit of this provision where half 
or more of the volume of sales of the specific 
category of taxable items is made at retail or 
to retailers. The report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance on the 1958 act indicated 
the following reason for this limitation: 

This limitation on the application of the 
new constructive price provision appears de- 
sirable because there would seem to be no 
significant discrimination with respect to an 
industry where sales at retail and/or to re- 
tailers represent the major proportion of the 
volume sales in the industry. 

This requirement that taxpayers determine 
whether or not the normal method of dis- 
tribution within the industry is to retailers 
or at retail in practice has been practically 
impossible to meet. The difficulty is that it 
has been almost impossible to gather the sta- 
tistical information needed in order to de- 
termine what is the normal method of dis- 
tribution within an industry. In most cases 
it has proved impossible to obtain sales data 
for important segments of the industry. In 
part this is due to a natural reluctance to 
disclose trade data to competitors in part 
due to the fact that those who do not intend 
to use this provision have no interest in de- 
veloping this data, and in part due to the 
fact that there is no authorized agency for 
the collection of the data. However, prob- 
lems also arise from the nature of the dis- 
tribution system. For example, sales to large 
contractors frequently are difficult to clas- 
sify as to whether they are sales at whole- 
sale, to retailers, or at retail because the 
contractor may, in part, be purchasing ar- 
ticles for his own use and in part for re- 
sale to others. The problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that a determination 
as to the normal method of distribution at 
any one point of time may vary somewhat 
if another point of time is selected. 

The Treasury Department, in its report to 
your committee on this bill, while not fav- 
oring its enactment, stated: “* * * While 
there is a feeling by all concerned that cer- 
tain products must fall within the scope of 
the lower constructive price provision (i.e., 
the one under consideration here), conclu- 
sive data for any given product have yet to 
be obtained. Normal sources of distribu- 
tion data are the census of manufacturers 
and trade associations. But differences in 
classification of products for trade and tax 
purposes, and lack of full coverage for a 
whole industry, have prevented available fig- 
ures from being sufficient to make a deci- 
sion as to whether sales to retailers and at 
retail are, or are not, the normal method of 
distribution by manufacturers of a given 
product. [Parenthetical statement added.] 

As a result of these difficulties in the ap- 
plication of this restriction relating to the 
normal method of distribution within an 
industry, the House concluded that the ap- 
plication of this restriction should be re- 
moved in the case of three industry groups, 
where it is generally agreed that the normal 
method of distribution within the industry 
is not sales to retailers or at retail, despite 
the fact that complete statistical proof to 
this effect has not been available. The in- 
dustry groups referred to were those selling 
articles taxable under (1) section 4111; 
namely, household-type refrigerators and 
quick-freeze units (including combinations 
of the two), and self-contained air-condi- 
tioning units; (2) section 4121; namely, 
electric, gas, and oil appliances; and (3) sec- 
tion 4141; namely, radios, television sets, 
phonographs (including combinations of the 
foregoing), radio and television components, 
and phonograph records. 

Your committee agrees with the House 
that the restriction as to the normal method 
of sales of the article within the industry 
should not apply in the case of the above- 
named excise tax categories. However, your 
committee after examining this provision has 
concluded that this restriction likewise 
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should not apply in the case of other manu- 
facturer’s excise taxes as well. In this re- 
gard the Treasury report on this bill states 
as follows: 

“It is our understanding that the major 
objective in 1958, in inserting the condition 
that the new constructive price privilege 
was not to be available where sales at retail 
or to retailers were the normal method of 
selling, was designed to prevent the use of 
such constructive price by a limited group 
of industries. These industries are those 
in which sales at retail or to retailers con- 
stitute a very high proportion of total sales, 
in particular, passenger automobiles, trucks, 
and business and store machines. Amend- 
ing the law so as to prevent only these 
named industries from using the construc- 
tive price base in question would achieve the 
essential intent of 1958 legislation and avoid 
the need for considering additional amend- 
ments in future years to meet the requests 
of industries which presumably are in the 
same situation as the industries already list- 
ed in H.R, 8952.” 

Your committee agrees with the Treasury 
Department that this restriction of the con- 
structive sales price privilege, so that it is 
not available where sales at retail or to re- 
tailers is the normal method of selling, 
should not apply generally to manufacturer's 
excise taxes. For that reason it has amended 
the House bill to make this restriction appli- 
cable only in the case of the following excise 
taxes: (1) Section 4061(a)(1); mamely, 
trucks, buses, and related equipment; (2) 
section 4061(a)(2); namely, passenger au- 
tomobiles and related equipment; (3) sec- 
tion 4191; namely, business ; and 
(4) section 4211; namely, matches. 

Because of the elapse of time since this 
provision was considered by the House, your 
committee has also amended the effective 
date so that the amendment made by this 
section is to apply with respect to articles 
sold by the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter on or after October 1, 1962, rather than 
January 1, 1962. This is not intended, how- 
ever, to imply that this constructive sales 
price was not applicable to sales of articles 
covered by this bill prior to that date. 


III. CONTRIBUTIONS TO FOUNDATIONS FOR STATE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The attention of your committee has been 
called to the fact that in at least nine States 
legal restrictions limit the ability of State 
and land-grant colleges or universities to 
receive directly gifts and bequests from the 
public for particular purposes. This fre- 
quently is true because State laws require 
gifts made directly to a State institution to 
be covered into the general State treasury, 
and for funds made available to the State 
university or college to be provided by appro- 
priation by the legislature. Because of these 
restrictions, endowment foundations had 
been created in connection with many State 
colleges and universities (often by alumni 
groups) for the purpose of receiving gifts 
and bequests from the general public and 
making expenditures for the benefit of these 
colleges and universities. In some instances 
State university endowment institutions of 
the type referred to here hold title to prop- 
erty comprising part of the campus area of 
a college or university and participate in the 
erection of university buildings. In gen- 
eral, the funds of these foundations are used 
for a variety of purposes such as providing 
scholarships, student loans, equipment, fur- 
nishings, and libraries, all of which normally 
are accepted functions of colleges and uni- 
versities. However, in these cases the func- 
tions are performed through separate cor- 
porations rather than through the university 
corporation itself. 


Iowa, Kansas, New York, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 
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Because these university endowment insti- 
tutions are not directly a part of the State 
university or college, the charitable contri- 
bution deduction which may be taken by an 
individual with respect to contributions to 
such an institution is limited to 20 percent 
of the taxpayer's adjusted gross income 
(without regard to net operating loss carry- 
backs). Under present law an extra 10 per- 
cent, or 30 percent in the aggregate, of the 
taxpayer’s adjusted gross income may be 
deducted in the case of contributions to a 
church or convention or association of 
churches, an educational organization, a hos- 
pital, or certain medical research organiza- 
tions. This extra 10 percent, however, may 
not be deducted in the case of the State uni- 
versity endowment institutions referred to 
here because they are not actually schools. 
Similar endowment funds of private uni- 
versities or colleges, on the other hand, are 
a part of the private school or university 
itself and, therefore, contributions to such 
funds or directly to the private schools and 
universities are eligible for this extra 10 per- 
cent charitable deduction. 

Your committee has concluded that these 
endowment funds for colleges or universities 
of States or local governments should be 
placed on the same footing with private 
institutions in the case of the deductibility 
of charitable contributions and gifts made 
to them. For that reason your committee’s 
amendment adds a new category (sec. 170(b) 
(1) (A) (iv)) to the provision of present law 
which specifies the types of institutions to 
which gifts may be made for which the extra 
10-percent deduction for charitable contri- 
butions is available. The new category added 
by your committee’s amendment comprises 
organizations, organized and operated ex- 
clusively to receive, hold, invest, and admin- 
ister property and to make expenditures to 
or for the benefit of a State (or local gov- 
ernmental unit) university or college, in- 
cluding land-grant colleges or universities. 
To be eligible for this treatment, however, 
the organization must be one which normal- 
ly receives a substantial part of its support 
from the United States or a State or local 
governmental unit or from direct or indirect 
contributions from the general public. 

This provision is to apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1960. 


IV. AMENDMENT OF PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE 
TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


A. General explanation 


1. Variable Annuities and Other Segregated 
Asset Accounts 

The first provision relating to life insur- 
ance companies added by your committee's 
amendments deals with variable annuities 
and also with segregated pension accounts. 

Variable annuities differ from ordinary, or 
fixed dollar, annuities in that the annuity 
benefits payable under them vary with the 
insurance company’s investment experience. 
The fixed dollar annuity, on the other hand, 
guarantees the payment of a specified 
amount irrespective of the actual investment 
earnings. Both the fixed dollar annuities 
and the variable annuities, however, are 
based upon the principle of paying out either 
specified amounts, or specified units with 
values which vary with investment experi- 
ence, over the life of each member of an an- 
nuitant group. In both cases the insuring 
company bears the mortality risk. 

In view of this similarity, Congress in the 
Life Insurance Company Income Tax Act of 
1959 treated variable annuities generally like 
other annuities for tax purposes. It pro- 
vided that variable annuity contracts using 

mortality tables with annuity 
payments based on the investment experi- 
ence of the company issuing the contract 
were to be treated as regular annuity con- 
tracts for purposes of the life insurance 
company tax. These reserves, therefore, 
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qualify as life insurance reserves and com- 
panies primarily issuing these policies qualify 
as life insurance companies. In this case, 
however, the current earnings rate of the 
company is used in determining the portion 
of the investment income belonging to the 
policyholder, rather than to the life insur- 
ance company, except that this current earn- 
ings rate is reduced by any actuarial margin 
charge retained by the company under the 
contract. This same rate is also used as the 
assumed rate of interest. In the case of 
these variable annuity contracts, additions 
in reserves for tax purposes include only 
increases made by reason of premium re- 
ceipts and investment income and decreases 
in these reserves take into account only 
benefits paid under these contracts. There 
is excluded from reserve additions or de- 
creases capital gains and losses, both realized 
and unrealized. The unrealized gains and 
losses are excluded because as a general 
rule unrealized gains are not taken into 
account for tax purposes. The realized gains 
and losses are excluded because under pres- 
ent law they are taxed at a separate flat 25 
percent tax rate with respect to any excess 
net long-term capital gain over any net 
short-term capital loss. 

Present law provides that the treatment 
described above for variable annuities is to 
terminate with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1962. Your com- 
mittee’s amendment, with only technical 
modifications, continues the present treat- 
ment for these variable annuities for future 
years. 

The variable annuity described above is 
one form of a segregated asset account. In 
addition, however, there are segregated asset 
accounts, primarily pension contracts, where 
the payments may not be based upon recog- 
nized mortality tables. The segregated asset 
accounts referred to are those which provide 
for the payment of annuities where as a 
result of State law or regulation the amounts 
received are segregated from the general asset 
accounts of the life insurance company and 
where either the amounts paid in, or the 
amounts paid out as annuities, vary with 
the investment return and the market value 
of the segregated asset account. 

Under the Life Insurance Company Income 
Tax Act of 1959 Congress attempted to ex- 
clude the investment income earned in con- 
nection with reserves accumulated for quali- 
fied employer pension and profit-sharing 
plans from the tax base of the life insurance 
company. To obtain this result it provided 
that the amount to be attributed to the 
policyholders, and therefore not taxed, was 
to be equal to the current earnings rate of 
the life insurance company multiplied by 
reserves held for qualified pension and profit- 
sharing plans. Your committee's report on 
that act indicated the view that this treat- 
ment was desirable because the investment 
earnings of a noninsured qualified pension 
or profit-sharing trust are completely exempt 
from tax while they are accumulated in the 
trust. 

Thus, an attempt was made at that time to 
treat qualified pension or profit-sharing con- 
tracts, handled through an insurance com- 
pany, in the same manner as tax-exempt 
qualified pension and profit-sharing trusts. 
This result was not obtained, however, be- 
cause the current earnings rate of a life in- 
surance company is based on items of in- 
vestment yield and assets of the company as 
a whole and not on those items as they relate 
to qualified pension plan contracts alone. 
Moreover, under present law the capital gains 
of all assets relating to these pension con- 
tracts remain subject to tax. Noninsured 
pension trusts on the other hand, account 
separately for all assets attributable to qual- 
ified pension plans and pay no tax on either 
the investment income or the capital gains 
on such assets. 
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This difference in tax treatment may well 
be an important factor in the loss of pen- 
sion business which has occurred in the case 
of life insurance companies in the last few 
years. In 1960 the premiums and other 
consideration they received for insured pen- 
sion plans, for example, were $145 million 
lower than in 1959. This difference in tax 
treatment is damaging, however, not only 
to the life insurance companies but also 
to the smaller employers who generally can- 
not assume the risk or administrative ex- 
pense of establishing a small pension trust. 

In the last few years a number of States 
have authorized the use of segregated ac- 
count pension contracts to enable life in- 
surance companies to meet the competition 
of the pension trusts. These States are 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
and the District of Columbia. However, to 
provide tax equality for these segregated 
pension accounts with the tax-exempt pen- 
sion trusts, it is necessary that the invest- 
ment income and capital gains credited to 
policyholders in these segregated accounts 
be free of tax in the same manner as is 
already true in the case of the noninsured 
pension trusts. 

Your committee's amendment is designed 
to remove this competitive discrimination. 
First, it provides that the full current earn- 
ings rate on assets held in segregated ac- 
counts, less any amounts retained by the 
company in excess of allowable expenses, 
are to be deducted in computing the life 
insurance company’s investment income tax 
base. This is provided in the amendment 
by specifying that in computing the policy 
and other contract liability requirements of 
the life insurance company with respect to 
life insurance reserves on segregated asset 
accounts, the current earnings rate with 
respect to these segregated accounts is to be 
substituted for the use of the adjusted 
reserve rate and the rate of interest as- 
sumed by the taxpayer. However, this cur- 
rent earnings rate is to be reduced for 
amounts retained by the life insurance com- 
pany from gross investment income on 
segregated assets to the extent these re- 
tained amounts exceed the investment de- 
ductions otherwise allowable. Similarly, 
with respect to reserves based on segregated 
asset accounts other than life insurance 
reserves, the current earnings rate on the 
segregated assets is to be considered as the 
interest paid. 

Second, capital gains and losses specifi- 
cally allocated to segregated asset accounts 
are no longer to be subjected to the flat 
25-percent capital gains tax. This treat- 
ment is provided, however, only in the case 
of qualified pension contracts. This is ac- 
complished by adjusting the basis of the 
segregated assets upward or downward to the 
extent of the amount of the gain or loss 
which would otherwise occur. 

Third, in determining the “phase two" tax 
base, or net gains from operation, increases 
or decreases in reserves for the contracts 
which would otherwise occur because of ap- 
preciation or depreciation in the value of as- 
sets is not to be taken into account. This, 
like the first adjustment described above, ap- 
plies to qualified and nonqualified pension 
contracts alike. 

Fourth, in determining the “phase one” 
tax base, namely, the taxable investment in- 
come, a completely separate computation is 
made for the investment income attributable 
to the segregated account business. 

2. Tax on Capital Gains 

Under the Life Insurance Company Income 
Tax Act of 1959 a life insurance company is 
taxed separately on its capital gains. That 
act provided that the excess of net long-term 
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capital gains over net short-term capital 
losses is to be taxed at a flat 25-percent rate. 
This method of taxing capital gains differs 
from that provided for most other corpora- 
tions in that this 25-percent tax is not an 
alternative tax but rather is the only pro- 
cedure provided for capital gains. 

As indicated in the report of your commit- 
tee on the Life Insurance Act, the taxation 
of capital gains was limited to this one pro- 
cedure because of complexities encountered 
in including capital gains in the regular tax 
base. In this regard the report of your 
committee on that act stated as follows: 

“The tax rate is a flat 25-percent tax on 
these long-term gains (the excess of the net 
long-term capital gain over the net short- 
term capital loss). This differs from the 
treatment provided in the case of ordinary 
corporations in that this 25-percent tax is 
not an alternative tax but the only method 
of computation provided. This omission of 
any alternative method of computation 
avoids the complexity of providing for the 
inclusion of capital gains in the regular tax 
base, which in this case consists of three 
different phases.” 

The failure to permit life insurance com- 
panies on an alternative basis to include 
capital gains in their regular tax base has 
resulted in a hardship for those companies 
operating at a loss. For the most part these 
are small, new companies. Moreover, they 
represent an im t segment of the in- 
dustry. In 1958, out of 1,471 life insurance 
companies, only 741 reported net income. 
Thus, nearly 50 percent of the industry in 
terms of numbers of companies operated at 
a loss. Any of these companies realizing a 
net long-term capital gain (in excess of any 
net short-term capital loss) nevertheless are 
required to pay a flat 25-percent tax on such 
a gain even though operating at an overall 
loss for the year. 

Your committee's amendment removes this 
discriminatory treatment against life insur- 
ance companies operating at a loss and at the 
same time avoids the complexities feared at 
the time of the passage of the 1959 act. Un- 
der this amendment a life insurance com- 
pany will compute its tax on long-term 
capital gains under two methods—a regular 
method and an alternative method. The 
regular method requires that these capital 
gains be included in the taxable investment 
income of the life insurance company.“ Un- 
der this method, however, the capital gain 
income is not taken into account in deter- 
mining investment yield. 

The alternative method of taxing capital 
gains under your committee's amendment is 
identical to the method provided by existing 
law; namely, a separate flat 25-percent tax 
on the excess of any net long-term capital 
gain over any net short-term capital loss. 
The life insurance company, under your 
committee’s amendment, is to determine its 
tax for the taxable year under whichever 
of these two methods produces the lesser tax 
liability. 


3. Priority of Deductions Affecting Stock 
Life Insurance Companies 
Under the Life Insurance Company Income 
Tax Act of 1959 a so-called phase three tax 
is imposed on life insurance companies in 
the case of distributions to shareholders. 


The excess of the net long-term capital 
gains over the net short-term capital losses 
are also included in gains from operations 
under the “phase two” tax base for life in- 
surance companies. However, since in the 
final computation of the tax taxable invest- 
ment income, if smaller, is subtracted from 
gain from operations, only the “phase one” 
tax base in the last analysis generally will 
include this capital gain income. 
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The act provides that after distributions to 
the shareholders of amounts already taxed 
to the life insurance company, if additional 
distributions are made to the shareholders 
such amounts are taxable at the life insur- 
ance company level at the time of the dis- 
tribution. The amounts so taxed at the 
time of distribution include the 50 percent 
of gains from operations (in excess of tax- 
able investment income) not previously 
taxed to the life insurance company, plus the 
deduction for nonparticipating contracts (10 
percent of the increase in reserves for non- 
participating contracts or 3 percent of the 
premiums for such contracts, whichever is 
greater) and the deduction for group life 
and group accident and health insurance 
contracts (2 percent of premiums for such 
contracts). 

In computing the deductions for group in- 
surance premiums and nonparticipating in- 
surance and also the deduction for dividends 
to policyholders, the 1959 act provides that 
the aggregate of these three deductions (al- 
though they may entirely offset gains from 
operations in excess of taxable investment 
income) may not offset taxable investment 
income by more than $250,000. The statute 
also provides that the group insurance pre- 
mium deduction is to be taken first, then the 
nonparticipating contract deduction, and 
finally the deduction for policyholder divi- 
dends in applying this $250,000 limitation. 

The effect of this priority in which the de- 
ductions are to be taken is in some cases to 
leave a taxpayer worse off than if he re- 
ceived no deduction at all for group pre- 
miums or nonparticipating contracts. This 
can occur where the company pays out sufi- 
cient policyholder dividends to account for 
the maximum deduction available with this 
$250,000 limitation. In such a case, if this 
deduction could be taken first, since it is not 
just a deferred deduction, it would result in 
no further tax at the time of the distribution 
to the shareholder. However, since the other 
two deductions must be taken first and do 
result in a tax at the time of a distribution 
to shareholders, the taxpayer in such case is 
in a worse position than he would be if these 
first two deductions were not available. 

To remove this hardship your committee's 
amendment provides that in applying the 
$250,000 limitation, policyholder dividends 
are to be allowed as a deduction first and 
then the deduction for group insurance pre- 
miums and finally the deduction for non- 
participating insurance contracts. 


4. Effect of an Unused Loss From Operations 
on “Phase Three” Tax at Time of Distribu- 
tion to Shareholders 


Under the Life Insurance Company In- 
come Tax Act of 1959 provision was made for 
the taxation at the life insurance company 
level of any income not previously taxed to 
the life insurance company which is distrib- 
uted to the shareholders. First, however, 
amounts which have already been taxed to 
the life insurance company may be distrib- 
uted to shareholders without further tax at 
the time of distribution. Only when such 
amounts are used up is a tax imposed with 
respect to any additional distributions. The 
amounts already taxed to the life insurance 
company and which may be distributed with- 
out further tax are accounted for in what 
is called the shareholders’ surplus account. 
The amounts which will result in additional 
tax at the time of distribution to sharehold- 
ers are accounted for in the “policyholder’s 
surplus account.” 

The attention of your committee has been 
called to a type of situation where these ac- 
counts do not achieve the intended result. 
At present there is added to the policyholder 
surplus account 50 percent of the gains from 
operation in excess of taxable investment in- 
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come; plus the deduction for nonparticipat- 
ing contracts and the deduction for group 
life and group accident and health insur- 
ance. The deduction for nonparticipating 
contracts or the deduction for group life and 
group accident and health insurance con- 
tracts may result in a loss from operations 
which may be carried back 3 years or forward 
5 years (or in certain cases carried forward 
8 years). If the deduction cannot be fully 
used to offset gain from operations in one 
of these years, there is a wastage of these 
deductions. Nevertheless, these deductions 
under present law have been added in full 
to the policyholder’s surplus account. This 
results in a tax at the time distributions are 
made even though, where the deduction has 
been wasted, it has not been possible for the 
life insurance company to gain any benefit 
from them. 

To remove this imperfection in the present 
statute, your committee’s amendments pro- 
vide that if an amount added to the policy- 
holder’s surplus account for any year in- 
creases or creates a loss from operations and 
part or all of that loss cannot be used in 
any other year to reduce the company's tax 
liability, then the policyholder's surplus ac- 
count for the last year to which this loss may 
be carried is to be reduced by the amount of 
the unused loss or, if lesser, the amount in 
the policyholder’s account (before making 
any subtractions for that year). 

5. Effective Date 

All of the amendments made by your com- 

mittee relating to life insurance companies 


apply with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1961. 


A 1-YEAR NET OPERATING LOSS 
CARRYOVER FOR CERTAIN REG- 
ULATED TRANSPORTATION COR- 
PORATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 2007, H.R. 12526. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12526) to amend section 172 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
a T-year net operating loss carryover for 
certain regulated transportation corpo- 
rations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 2041), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF BILL 

Corporations generally may carry net op- 
erating losses back 3 years and then, if there 
is any remaining unused loss, forward for 5 
years. This bill provides that regulated 
transportation corporations, in addition to 
the 3-year carryback, are to have a 7-year, 
instead of a 5-year, carryforward of net op- 
erating losses. This longer period to carry- 
forward net operating losses is to be avail- 
able to these corporations with respect to 
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losses occurring in years, or portions of years, 
occurring since December 31, 1955. 

This bill has been reported unanimously 
by your committee. This bill in large meas- 
ure follows the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent in his message on transportation. In 
that report he recommended a 7-year, in- 
stead of a 5-year, carryforward period for 
the losses of regulated public utilities. 


REASONS FOR THE BILL 


The President in his message to Congress 
on April 5, 1962, relating to the transporta- 
tion system of our Nation, stressed the im- 
portance of an efficient and dynamic trans- 
portation system to aid in obtaining domestic 
economic growth, productivity, and progress. 
As he indicated, our transportation system 
affects the cost of every commodity we con- 
sume or export and is equally vital to our 
ability to compete abroad. One recommen- 
dation of the President in his transportation 
message was as follows: 

“In addition, I recommend that the In- 
ternal Revenue Code be amended to increase 
from 5 to 7 years the period during which 
regulated public utilities, including those 
in transportation, can apply prior year losses 
to reduce current income for tax purposes.” 

The regulated transportation companies, 
particularly the railorads, have greater need 
for long carryforwards of net operating losses 
than other companies because they tend to 
have relatively lower rates of earnings. Be- 
cause of these lower earnings, such com- 
panies when they have losses require a longer 
period of time, than do most other com- 
panies, before these losses can be offset in full 
against earnings of other years. The fact 
that these companies are regulated in the 
price they can charge also tends to make it 
more difficult for them to recoup these losses 
in earnings’ years. This has been an 
especially important problem in the case 
of the railroads whose earnings have de- 
clined over 40 percent in the period between 
1955 and 1959, with further declines having 
occurred since that time. In fact, your com- 
mittee has been informed that at least seven 
railroads have unused net operating loss 
carryforwards which lapse at the end of this 
year. These are the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, the Erie-Lackawanna, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, the Boston & 
Maine, the Chicago & North Western, and 
the Lehigh Valley Railroads. In view of 
these considerations, your committee’s bill 
provides that for losses occurring in taxable 
years, or a portion of a year, after Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, these regulated transportation 
companies are to have 7 years, rather than 
the usual 5-year period, over which losses 
may be carried forward. 

GENERAL EXPLANATION 

Corporations generally may carry a net 
operating loss back to the three immediately 
prior taxable years and then if any loss still 
remains, this amount may be carried for- 
ward to each of the 5 succeeding years. This 
bill provides, however, that a net operating 
loss from any taxable year ending after De- 
cember 31, 1955, in the case of a “regulated 
transportation corporation” may be carried 
forward 7 years instead of 5. This is in 
addition to the 3-year carryback which is 
generally applicable. For corporations with 
loss years partially in 1955 and partially in 
1956 a special rule described below limits 
the benefit of the longer loss carryforward 
to the portion of the year in 1956. 

A regulated transportation corporation, for 
purposes of this 7-year net operating loss 
carryover includes any corporation receiving 
80 percent or more of its gross income (with- 
out regard to dividends and capital gains 
and losses) from the furnishing or sale of 
certain of tion. 


cluded are— 
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1. Transportation by common carrier by a 
Tailroad subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; 

2. Other transportation on an intrastate, 
suburban, municipal, or interurban electric 
railroad or trackless trolley system if its 
rates are established or approved by a gov- 
ernmental body or agency; 

3. Transportation on a municipal or subur- 
ban bus system if its rates are established 
or approved by a governmental body or 
agency; 

4. Other transportation by motor vehicle 
if the rates had been established or approved 
by a regulated body or agency; 

5. Transportation by common carrier by 
air subject to the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; and 

6. Transportation by common carrier by 
water subject to the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission or Federal 
Maritime Board under the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act. 


Also included are railroad corporations 
which have leased their railroad properties to 
another railroad and parent corporations of 
railroads. Finally, a corporation is included 
if it is a member of a “regulated transporta- 
tion system.” A regulated transportation 
system for this purpose is any corporation 
which is a member of an affiliated group fil- 
ing a consolidated return if 80 percent of 
the aggregate gross income is derived from 
sources described in the listing Nos. 1 to 6 
above or from a lessor railroad or common 
parent railroad. “Aggregate gross income” 
means the combined gross income of all of 
the members of the group without any 
eliminations for intercompany transactions. 

The bill provides that for the net operat- 
ing loss carryover to be available for the 
sixth year, the taxpayer involved must be a 
“regulated transportation corporation” for 
that year. For a loss to be carried to its 
seventh year the taxpayer involved must 
have been a “regulated transportation cor- 
poration” for both the sixth and the seventh 
years. 

The bill also provides a proration formula 
which limits the loss which can be carried 
over from a year beginning in 1955 and end- 
ing in 1956. The formula provides that any 
loss carried over the sixth year in such 
cases is to be the same proportion of any 
loss remaining at the end of the fifth year 
which the number of days in the taxpayer’s 
1955-56 year which were in the calendar year 
1956 bears to the total number of days in 
that year. Any of this partial loss remain- 
ing after the offset against income in the 
sixth year may then be carried forward and 
offset against income in the seventh year. 


DEPARTMENTAL VIEWS 


The Treasury Department has no objec- 
tion to enactment of this bill. 


ADMITTANCE OF VESSEL, “CITY OF 
NEW ORLEANS,” TO AMERICAN 
REGISTRY 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (S. 3115) to authorize the 

admittance of the vessel, City of New 

Orleans, to American registry and to per- 

mit the use of such vessel in the coast- 

wide trade. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


POSTAL SERVICE AND FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES SALARY ACT OF 1962 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 2086, H.R. 7927. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7927) to adjust postal rates, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Postal 
3 and Federal Employees Salary Act of 
PART I—POSTAL SERVICE 
Title I—Postal rates 
First-Class Mail 

Sec. 101. Section 4253(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
words “four” and “three” wherever appearing 
in subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “five” and “four”, re- 
spectively. 

Airmail 


Sec. 102. (a) Section 4303 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “seven” in 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “eight”; 

(2) by striking out the word “five” in sub- 
section (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “six”; 

(3) by increasing each of the rates under- 
the heading “First pound over 8 ounces or 
fraction thereof” in the table in subsection 
(d) (1) by 8 cents; 

(4) by striking out paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (d) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(2) The rate of postage on air mail of the 
first class weighing in excess of eight ounces 
shall be the rate provided by subsection (a) 
for each ounce not in excess of eight ounces, 
plus 5 cents for each ounce or fraction thereof 
in excess of eight ounces, but in no case 
less than the rate provided under paragraph 
(1) for air parcels.” 

Second Class Within County of Publication 

Sec. 103. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 4358 of title 39, United States Code, are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
the rate of postage on publications admitted 
as second-class mail when addressed for de- 
livery within the county in which they are 
published and entered is as follows: 


In cents] 


“Mailed 
after Janu- 
ary 6, 1963, | Mailed after 
and prior to | December 31, 
1 i 1, 1964 
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“(b) The rate of postage on the following 
publications admitted as second-class mail 
when mailed for delivery, within the county 
in which they are published and entered, by 
letter carrier at the office of mailing, shall 
be— 

“(1) publications issued more frequently 
than weekly, one cent a copy; 

“(2) publications issued less frequently 
than weekly— 

“(A) weighing two ounces or less, one 
cent a copy; 


“(B) weighing more than two ounces, two 
cents a copy.” 

Second Class Beyond County of Publication 

Sec. 104. (a) Section 4359 (b) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) (1) Except as provided by paragraphs 
(2), (3), and (4), the rates of postage on 
publications mailed in accordance with sub- 
section (a) are as follows: 


In cents] 
“Mailed after Mailed during Mailed after 
January 6, 1963, calendar year December 31, 
and prior to 1964 1964 
January 1, 1964 

3.4 3.8 4.0 

4.4 4.8 5.0 

6.4 6.8 7.0 

8.4 8.8 9.0 

10.4 10.8 11.0 

12.0 12.0 12.0 

14.0 14.0 14.0 

2.6 2.7 2.8 

6 8 1.0 


“(2) The postage on classroom publica- 
tions is 60 per centum of the postage com- 
puted in accordance with paragraph (1). 


%% ͤ— xn 


“(3) The rates of postage on publications 
of a qualified nonprofit organization mailed in 
accordance with subsection (a) are as follows: 


“(In cents] 
“Mailed after Mailed during Mailed after 
January 6, 1963, calendar year December 31, 
and prior to 1964 1964 
January 1, 1964 
2 1.0 1.7 1.8 
> % m M 


Minimum charge per piece 


“(4) In lieu of the minimum charge per 
piece prescribed by paragraph (1), the mini- 
mum charge per piece to be paid by the 
following publications (other than publica- 
tions to which paragraph (2) or paragraph 
(3) is applicable) shall be as follows— 

“(A) publications mailing fewer than 5,000 
copies per issue outside the county of publi- 
cation—one-half cent per piece; 

“(B) any issue of a publication the ad- 
vertising portion of which does not exceed 
5 per centum of the entire issue—.55 of a 
cent per piece when mailed after January 6, 
1963, and prior to January 1, 1964, .65 of a 
cent per piece when mailed during calendar 
year 1964, and .75 of a cent per piece when 
mailed after December 31, 1964.” 

(b) Section 4359(e) (2) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“and fraternal,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “fraternal, and associations 
of rural electric cooperatives, and not to 
exceed one publication published by the offi- 
cial highway agency of a State which meets 
all of the requirements of section 4354 and 
which contains no advertising“. 

(c) Section 4360 of title 39, United States 
Code, is repealed. 


“Type of mailing 


Second-Class Transient Mail 
Sec. 105. Section 4362 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“two cents” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“four cents”. 


Controlled Circulation Publications 

Sec. 106, Section 4422 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “12 
cents a pound or fraction thereof” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “121, 
cents a pound or fraction thereof when 
mailed after January 6, 1963, and prior to 
January 1, 1964, 13 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof when mailed during calendar year 
1964, and 131% cents a pound or fraction 
thereof when mailed after December 31, 
1964”. 


Third-Class Mail 
Sec. 107. Section 4452 of title 39, United 


States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending subsections (a), (b), 
and (c) to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section, and subject to the minimum 
charge per piece provided in subsection (b) 


of this section, the postage rates on third- 
class mail are as follows: 


Rate Unit 


CTS e 


(2) Bulk mail under subsec, (e) of this section of: 
(A) Books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, 
cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions and plants. 
(B) Other matter. 


Cents 
4 | First 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 
2 | Each additional ounce or fraction 
thereof. 


12 | Each pound or fraction thereof. 
18 Do. 
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“(b) Matter mailed in bulk under subsec- 
tion (e) of this section is subject to a mini- 
mum charge for each piece of 254 cents when 
mailed subsequent to January 6, 1963 and 
prior to January 1, 1964, 206 cents when 
mailed during calendar year 1964, and 2% 
cents when mailed after December 31, 1964. 

“(c) The postage on matter mailed in bulk 
under subsection (e) by qualified nonprofit 
organizations is 50 per centum of the postage 
computed in accordance with subsections 
(a) and (b).“ 

(2) by striking out subsections (a) and 
(b) of” wherever it appears in subsec- 
tion (d). 

(3) by striking aut “$20” and “twenty 
pounds” in subsection (e) and inserting in 
lieu thereof 830“ and “fifty pounds”, re- 
spectively. 

Fourth-Class Mail 


Sec. 108. Section 4552(b)(5) of title 39, 
United States Code, relating to size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class matter 
mailed to or from certain areas, is amended 
by striking out the words “Territory of Ha- 
wall“ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“States of Alaska and Hawaii,”. 

Sec. 109. Section 4554 of title 39, United 
States Code (relating to books, films, and 
similar educational materials), is amended 
by striking out that part of subsection (a) 
which precedes paragraph (1) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, the postage rate is 9½ cents 
a pound for the first pound or fraction there- 
of and 5 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof when mailed after January 
6, 1963 and prior to January 1, 1964, and 10 
cents for the first pound or fraction thereof 
and 5 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof when mailed after Decem- 
ber 31, 1963, except that the rate now or 
hereafter prescribed for third- or fourth- 
class matter shall apply in every case where 
such rate is lower than the rate prescribed 
in this subsection on—“. 


Fees for Second-Class Entry and Registration 

Sec. 110. Section 4357 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$25” in subsection 
(a) (1) and inserting in lieu thereof “$30”; 

(2) by striking out “$50” in subsection 
(a) (2) and inserting in lieu thereof “$60”; 

(3) by striking out “$100” in subsection 
(a) (3) and inserting in lieu thereof “$120”; 

(4) by striking out “$10” in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (b) and inserting in lieu 
thereof 815“; 

(5) by striking out the second sentence of 
subsection (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “The fee for each additional 
entry is $15, except that if the additional 
entry is made within zones 3 to 8, inclusive, 
(determined from the office of publication 
and entry) of the zones established for pur- 
poses of fourth-class mail, such fee shall be 
$50.”; 

(6) by striking out “$20” in subsection 
(c) and inserting in lieu thereof “$25”; and 

(7) by striking out the last sentence in 
subsection (d). 

Permit Fees for Mailing Without Stamps 


Sec. 111. Section 4052(b) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “$10” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$15”. 

Fixing of Fees by Postmaster General 

Sec. 112. Section 507 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

(12) the issuance of a permit for prepay- 
ment of postage without stamps. 

“(18) the entry, re-entry, or additional 
entry of a periodical publication as second- 
class mail. 
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(14) the registry of a news agent. 
Fees prescribed by the Postmaster General 
under paragraphs (12) to (14), inclusive, 
shall be collected in lieu of the correspond- 
ing fees established under section 4052(b) 
or 4357.” 

Keys and Other Small Articles 

Sec. 113. Section 4651(b) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “5 
cents” and inserting in lieu thereof s cents“. 

Method of Determining Gross Receipts 

Sec. 114. Section 711(c) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
Public Law 85-426" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “any Act of Congress enacted on or 
after May 27, 1958”. 

Title 1I—Postal policy 

Sec. 201. (a) Section 2302(c)(4) of title 
` 39, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “deemed to be attributable to the 
performance of public services under section 
2303(b) of this title” and inserting in Heu 
thereof “determined under section 2303 of 
this title to be attributable to the perform- 
ance of public services”. 

(b) Section 2303 (a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending the heading so as to read 


2303. Identification of public services and 
costs thereof”; 

(2) by striking out paragraph 1(A) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(A) reduced rates for certain publica- 
tions as provided by section 4359 of this 
title:“; 

(3) by striking out paragraph 1(C) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(C) second-class mailings at postage rates 
as provided by section 4358 of this title:“; 
and 

(4) by striking out paragraph (2) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) 10 per centum of the gross cost of 
the operation of third-class post offices and 
the star route system, and 20 per centum of 
the gross cost of the operation of fourth- 
class post offices and rural routes.” 

(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “The terms ‘total loss’ 
and ‘loss’ as used in this section mean the 
amounts by which the total allocated costs 
incurred by the postal establishment in the 
performance of the public services enu- 
merated in this subsection exceed the total 
revenues received by the postal establish- 
ment for the performance of such public 
services.” 

(c) Section 2303(b) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Postmaster General shall report 
to the Congress, on or before February 1 of 
each year beginning with the year 1963, the 
estimated amount of the losses or costs (or 
percentage of costs) specified in subsection 
(a) incurred by the postal establishment in 
the then current fiscal year in the perform- 
ance of the public services enumerated in 
such subsection. The aggregate amount of 
the losses or costs (or percentage of costs) 
specified in subsection (a), incurred by the 
postal establishment in any fiscal year in 
the performance of such public services, 
shall be excluded from the total cost of op- 
erating the postal establishment for pur- 
poses of adjustment of postal rates and fees, 
including any adjustment pursuant to the 
provisions of section 207(b) of the Act of 
February 28, 1925, relating to reformation of 
classification (39 U.S.C., 1958 ed. 247).” 

(d) The table of contents of chapter 27 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out 
“2303. Identification of and appropriations 

for public services,” 
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and inserting in lieu thereof: 


“2303. Identification of public services and 
costs thereof.“ 


Title II- Miscellaneous 


Eligibility of Certain Organizations for 
Second-Class Entry 


Sec. 301. Section 4355(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting afver the words “State 
board of health” in subparagraph (3) a 
comma and the words “or a State industrial 
development agency”; 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (9) and inserting in lieu 
of such period a semicolon and the word 
“or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph (10): 

“(10) published by any public or non- 
profit private elementary or secondary in- 
stitution of learning or its administrative 
or governing body.“. 

Educational Materials 


Sec. 302. Section 4554 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (5) of sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(5) sound recordings, including inciden- 
tal announcements of recordings and guides 
or scripts prepared solely for use with such 
recordings; ”; 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (6) of subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a semicolon; 

(3) by adding at the end of subsection 
(a) the following: 

“(7) printed educational reference charts, 
permanently processed for preservation; and 

“(8) looseleaf pages, and binders therefor, 
consisting of medical information for dis- 
tribution to doctors, hospitals, medical 
schools, and medical students.” 

(4) by striking out the word “students’” 
immediately preceding the word “notations” 
in paragraph (1) of subsection (a) and in 
paragraph (2) of subsection (b); 

(5) by inserting after the words “loaned 
or exchanged” in paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (b) the following: “(including coopera- 
tive processing by libraries)”; 

(6) by striking out: 

“(D) bound volumes of periodicals; 

“(E) phonograph recordings; and” 
in paragraph (2) of subsection (b) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof: 

“(D) periodicals, whether bound or un- 
bound; 

“(E) sound recordings; and”; and 

(7) by striking out “and catalog of those 
items” in subsection (c) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “scientific or mathematical kits, 
instruments, or other devices and catalogs 
of those items, and guides or scripts pre- 
pared solely for use with such materials”. 


Reading and Other Materials for Blind 
Persons 

Sec. 303. Sections 4653 and 4654 of title 
39, United States Code, are amended to read 
as follows: 

“§$ 4653. Publications for blind ns 

“(a) The following matter may be mailed 
free of postage— 

“(1) books, pamphlets, and other reading 
matter, including pages thereof: 

“(A) published (whether prepared by 
hand, or printed) either in raised characters 
or in sightsaving-size type, or in the form 
of sound recordings, for use of blind persons; 

“(B) in packages not exceeding the weight 
prescribed by the Postmaster General; 

“(C) containing no advertising or other 
matter whatsoever; 

“(D) unsealed; 

(E) sent— 
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“(i) by an institution, agency, publisher, 
organization, or association (including a li- 
brary or school and including organizations 
or associations of or for blind people), not 
conducted for private profit, as a loan to 
blind readers, or when returned by the blind 
reader to the lender; or 

“(it) to a blind person without cost to 
the blind or 

(un) to an institution, agency, publisher, 
organization, or association (including a li- 
brary or school and including organizations 
or associations of or for blind people), not 
conducted for private profit, to be furnished 
to a blind person without cost to such blind 
person. 


“(2) magazines, periodicals, and other 
regularly issued publications; 
“(A) published (whether prepared by 


hand, or printed) either in raised characters 
or in sightsaving-size type, or in the form of 
sound recordings, for use of blind persons; 

“(B) containing no advertising; 

“(C) for which no subscription fee is 
charged. 

“(b) There may be mailed at the rate of 
postage of 1 cent for each pound or frac- 
tion thereof— 

“(1) books, pamphlets, and other reading 
matter, including pages thereof: 

“(A) published (whether prepared by 
hand, or printed) either in raised characters 
or in sightsaving-size type, or in the form of 
sound recordings, for use of blind persons; 

“(B) in packages not exceeding the weight 
prescribed by the Postmaster General; 

“(C) containing no advertising or other 
matter whatsoever; 

“(D) unsealed; 

(E) sent— 

“(i) by an institution, agency, publisher, 
organization, or association (including a li- 
brary or school and including organizations 
or associations of or for blind people), not 
conducted for private profit, on a rental 
basis to blind readers, or when returned by 
the blind reader to such organizations, at a 
price not greater than the cost price thereof; 
or 


„(u) to a blind person at a price not 
greater than the cost price thereof; or 

(ut) to an institution, agency, publisher, 
organization, or association (including a li- 
brary or school and including organizations 
or associations of or for blind people), not 
conducted for private profit, to be furnished 
to a blind person at a price not greater than 
the cost price thereof. 


“(2) periodicals, and other 
regularly issued publications; 
“(A) published (whether prepared by 


hand, or printed) either in raised charac- 
ters or in sightsaving size type, or in the 
form of sound recordings, for use of blind 


persons; 

“(B) containing no advertising; 

“(C) when furnished by an institution, 
agency, publisher, organization, or associa- 
tion (including a library or school and in- 
cluding organizations or associations of or 
for blind people), not conducted for private 
profit, to a blind person, at a price not 
greater than the cost price thereof. 

4654. Reproducers, sound recordings, and 
other materials and appliances for 
the preparation of reading matter 
for blind persons 

“(a) Reproducers, or parts thereof, for 
sound recordings for blind persons which are 
the property of the United States Govern- 
ment may be mailed free of postage when 
sent for repair, or returned after repair— 

“(1) by an organization, institution, pub- 
lic library, or association for blind persons, 
not conducted for private profit; 

“(2) by a blind person to such an agency 
not conducted for private profit; 
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“(3) from such an agency to an organiza- 
tion, institution, public library, or associa- 
tion for blind persons not conducted for 
private profit; or 

“(4) to a blind person. 

“(b) The Postmaster General may extend 
the free mailing privilege provided by sub- 
section (a) of this section to reproducers 
or parts thereof for sound recordings for 
blind persons, braille writers and other ap- 
pliances for blind persons or parts thereof, 
that are the property of— 

“(1) State government or subdivisions 
thereof; 

“(2) public libraries; 

“(3) private agencies for the blind not 
conducted for private profit; or 

“(4) blind individuals. 

“(c) The Postmaster General may also 
permit the mailing free of postage of paper, 
records, tapes, and other materials for use 
by the recipients for the production (whether 
by hand or printed) of reading matter either 
in raised characters or sight saving size type, 
or in the form of sound recordings, for use 
of blind persons, where such materials are 
the property of— 

“(1) State governments or subdivisions 


“(2) public libraries; 

“(3) private agencies for the blind not 
conducted for private profit; or 

“(4) blind individuals.” 

Repeals and Technical Amendments 

Sec. 304. (a) The following provisions of 
law are repealed: 

(1) The third proviso in section 3 of the 
Act of October 30, 1951, as amended by the 
Act of June 23, 1959 (73 Stat. 89; Public 
Law 86-56); 

(2) Sections 204(d), 204(e)(1), and 204 
(e) (2) of the Postal Rate Revision and Fed- 
eral Employees Salary Act of 1948, as amended 
by the Act of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 479; 
Public Law 86-644) ; 

(3) Sections 4361 and 4652 of title 39, 
United States Code. 

(b) Section 4359(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“4358, 4361, and 4362” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “4358 and 4362“. 

(c) Section 4451(d) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“(a)(2)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
(a) (3)". 

Communist Political Propaganda 


Sec. 305. (a) Chapter 51 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“§ 4008. Communist political propaganda 

“(a) Mail matter, except sealed letters, 
which originates or which is printed or 
otherwise prepared in a foreign country and 
which is determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury pursuant to rules and regula- 
tions to be promulgated by him to be ‘Com- 
munist political propaganda’, shall be de- 
tained by the Postmaster General upon its 
arrival for delivery in the United States, 
or upon the subsequent deposit in the United 
States domestic mails, and the addressee 
shall be notified that such matter has been 
received and will be delivered only upon the 
addressee’s request, except that such deten- 
tion shall not be required in the case of 
any matter which is furnished pursuant to 
subscription or which is otherwise ascer- 
tained by the Postmaster General to be 
desired by the addressee. If no request for 
delivery is made by the addressee within a 
reasonable time, which shall not exceed 
sixty days, the matter detained shall be dis- 

d of as the Postmaster General directs. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘Communist political propaganda’ 
means political propaganda, as defined in 
section 1(j) of the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act of 1938, as amended (22 U.S.C. 611 
J), issued by or on behalf of any country 
with respect to which there is in effect a 
suspension or withdrawal of tariff conces- 
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sions pursuant to section 5 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 or section 
231 of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, or 
any country from which any type of foreign 
assistance is withheld pursuant to section 
620(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended. 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable with respect to (1) matter 
addressed to any United States Government 
agency, or any library, or to any college, 
university, graduate school, or scientific 
or professional institution for advanced 
studies, or any individual connected there- 
with, or (2) material whether or not ‘com- 
munist political propaganda’ addressed for 
delivery in the United States pursuant to a 
reciprocal international agreement under 
which the United States Government mails 
an equal amount of material for delivery 
in any country described in subsection (b).“ 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 51 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“4008. Communist political propaganda.” 


Effective Date 


Sec. 306. Except as otherwise provided, the 
foregoing provisions of this part shall become 
effective on January 7, 1963. 


PART II—FEDERAL SALARY REFORM 
Title I—General policy 
Short Title 


Sec. 501. This part may be cited as the 
“Federal Salary Reform Act of 1962”. 


Declaration of Policy 


Sec. 502. The Congress hereby declares 
that, whereas the functions of a Federal 
salary system are to fix salary rates for the 
services rendered by Federal employees so as 
to make possible the employment of persons 
well qualified to conduct the Government’s 
programs and to control expenditures of pub- 
lic funds for personal services with equity 
to the employee and to the taxpayer, and 
whereas fulfillment of these functions is 
essential to the development and mainte- 
nance of maximum proficiency in the civil- 
ian services of Government, then, accord- 
ingly, Federal salary fixing shall be based 
upon the principles that— 

(a) There shall be equal pay for substan- 
tially equal work, and pay distinctions shall 
be maintained in keeping with work and per- 
formance distinctions; and 

(b) Federal salary rates shall be com- 
parable with private enterprise salary rates 
for the same levels of work. 

Salary levels for the several Federal statutory 
salary systems shall be interrelated, and 
salary levels shall be set and henceforth 
adjusted in accordance with the above prin- 
ciples. 

Implementation of Policy 


Sec. 503. In order to give effect to the policy 
stated in section 502, the President: (1) shall 
direct such agency or agencies, as he deems 
appropriate, to prepare and submit to him 
annually a report which compares the rates 
of salary fixed by statute for Federal em- 
ployees with the rates of salary paid for the 
same levels of work in private enterprise as 
determined on the basis of appropriate an- 
nual surveys conducted by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and, after seeking the views 
of such employee organizations as he deems 
appropriate and in such manner as he may 
provide, (2) shall report annually to the 
Congress (a) this comparison of Federal and 
private enterprise salary rates and (b) such 
recommendations for revision of statutory 
salary schedules, salary structures, and com- 
pensation policy, as he deems advisable. 

Sec. 504. (a) Whenever the President 
shall find that the salary rates in private 
enterprise for one or more occupations in 
one or more areas or locations are so sub- 
stantially above the salary rates of statutory 
pay schedules as to handicap significantly 
the Government's recruitment or retention of 
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well-qualified persons in positions compen- 
sated under (1) section 603(b of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
1113(b)), (2) the provisions of part III of 
title 39, United States Code, relating to per- 
sonnel in the postal field service, (3) the pay 
scales for physicians, dentists, and nurses 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Veterans’ Administration under 
chapter 73 of title 38, United States Code, 
or (4) sections 412 and 415 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
867 and 870), he may establish for such areas 
or locations higher minimum rates of basic 
compensation for one or more grades or 
levels, occupational groups, series, classes, 
or subdivisions thereof, and may make corre- 
sponding increases in all step rates of the 
salary range for each such grade or level: 
Provided, That in no case shall any minimum 
salary rate so established exceed the seventh 
salary rate prescribed by law for the grade 
or level. The President may authorize the 
exercise of the authority conferred upon him 
by this section by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion or, in the case of employees not subject 
to the civil service laws and regulations, by 
such other agency or agencies as he may 
designate. 

(b) Within the limitations specified in 
subsection (a), rates of basic compensation 
established under such subsection may be 
revised from time to time by the President 
or by such agency or agencies as he may 
designate. Such actions or revisions shall 
have the force and effect of law. 

(c) Any increase in rate of basic compen- 
sation established under this section shall 
not be regarded as an “equivalent increase” 
in compensation within the meaning of sec- 
tion 701(a) of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, and section 3552 of title 39 of 
the United States Code. 

Sec. 505. The functions, duties, and regu- 
lations of the departments and the Civil 
Service Commission with respect to this 
title, the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, the provisions of part III of title 
39, United States Code, relating to personnel 
in the postal field service, the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended, and the pro- 
visions of chapter 73 of title 38 of the United 
States Code relating to personnel of the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery in the 
Veterans’ Administration, shall be subject 
to such policies and rules as the President 
may issue. Among other things, the Presi- 
dent's policies and rules may provide for 

(1) preparing and reporting to him the 
annual comparison of Federal salary rates 
with private enterprise rates, 

(2) obtaining and reporting to him the 
views of employee organizations on such 
annual comparison, and on other salary mat- 
ters, 

(3) reviewing and reporting to him on the 
adequacy of the Federal statutory salary 
structures for the Federal programs to which 
they apply, 

(4) reviewing the relationship of Federal 
statutory salary rates and private enterprise 
salary rates in specific occupation and local 
areas, and 

(5) providing step-increases in recogni- 
tion of high quality performance and pro- 
viding for properly relating supervisory 
salary rates paid under one system to those 
of subordinates paid under another system. 
Title Il—Pay system of the Classification 

Act of 1949 
Short Title 

Sec. 601. This title may be cited as the 

“Classification Act Amendments of 1962”. 
Basic Compensation Schedules 

Sec. 602. (a) Section 603(b) of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended (74 Stat. 
298; 5 U.S.C. 1113(b)), is amended to read 
as follows: 


“(b) The compensation schedules for the 
General Schedule shall be as follows. 
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“COMPENSATION SCHEDULE I 


“(To be effective for the period beginning on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after the date of enactment of this Act, and ending immediately prior to the 
applicable initial effective date of Compensation Schedule IT set forth below) 
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Per annum rates and steps 
“Grade 


— 
w 
— 
S 


$3, 245 $3, 350 $3, 455 $3, 560 $3, 665 $3, 770 $3, 875 $3, 980 $4, 085 $, 190 
3, 560 3. 665 3, 770 3, 875 3, 980 4, 085 4, 190 4, 205 4, 400 4,505 
3, 820 3, 925 4, 030 4,135 4, 240 4, 345 4, 455 4, 580 4,705 4, 830 
4,110 4, 250 4, 390 4, 530 4, 670 4, 810 4, 950 5, 000 5, 230 5, 370 
4, 565 4, 725 4, 885 5, 045 5, 205 5, 365 5, 525 5, 685 5, 845 6, 005 
5, 035 5, 205 5, 375 5, 545 5,715 5, 885 6, 055 6,225 6,395 6, 565 
5, 540 5, 725 5, 910 6, 095 6, 280 6, 465 6, 650 6, 835 7, 020 7, 205 
6, 090 6, 295 6, 500 6, 705 6,910 7,115 7, 320 7,525 7,730 7, 985 
6, 675 6, 900 7,125 7,350 7, 575 7,800 8, 025 8, 250 8,475 §, 700 
7,290 7, 535 7, 780 8, 025 8, 270 8, 515 8, 760 9, 005 9, 250 9, 495 
8, 045 8,310 8, 575 8, S40 9, 105 9, 370 9, 635 9, 900 0, 

9, 475 9, 790 10, 105 10, 420 10, 735 11, 050 11, 365 11, 680 1 

11, 150 11, 515 11, 880 12, 245 12, 610 12, 975 13, 340 13, 705 
12, 845 13, 270 13, 695 14, 120 14, 545 14, 970 15, 395 15, 820 
14, 565 15, 045 15, 525 16, 005 16, 16, 965 17, 445 17,925 |..------...-|-- 

16, 000 16, 500 17, 000 17, 500 
18, 000 18, 500 19, 000 19, 500 

20, 000 — —— 1 — — —— — 2 —— l —— —ę —— 


“COMPENSATION SCHEDULE II 
“(To be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after January 1, 1964, and thereafter) 


Per annum rates and steps 


“Grade ren en's 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

$8, 305 $3, 410 $3, 515 $3, 620 $3, 725 , 830 $3, 935 $, 040 $4,145 $4, 250 
3, 620 3, 725 3, 830 3, 985 4,040 4,145 4.250 4,355 4, 400 4, 565 
3, 880 3, 985 4,090 4,195 4,300 4, 405 4, 525 4, 650 4, 775 4, 900 
4,215 4,355 4,495 4,635 4,775 4,915 5,055 5, 195 5,335 5,475 
4, 690 4,850 5,010 5,170 5, 330 5, 490 5, 650 5,810 5, 970 6, 130 
5, 235 5, 410 5, 585 5, 760 5, 935 6, 110 6, 285 6, 460 6, 635 6, 810 
5, 795 5, 990 6, 185 6, 380 6, 575 6, 770 6, 965 7,100 355 7, 
6, 390 6, 600 6,810 7,020 7, 230 7,440 7,650 7, 8600 070 2 
7,030 7, 260 7,490 7. 720 7, 950 8, 180 8.410 8. 640 870 
7, 690 7,945 8, 200 8, 455 8, 710 8, 965 9, 220 9,475 730 

8, 410 8, 690 8, 970 9, 250 9, 530 9,810 10, 090 10, 370 650 

9, 980 10, 310 10, 640 10, 970 11, 300 11, 630 11, 960 12, 290 620 

11,725 12, 110 12, 495 12, 880 13, 265 13, 650 14, 035 14, 420 805 

13, 615 4,065 14, 515 14, 965 15, 415 15, 865 16,315 16, 765 

15, 665 16, 180 16, 695 17, 210 17, 725 18, 240 18, 755 19, 270 

16, 000 16, 500 17.000 17. 18, 000 

18, 000 18, 500 19, 000 19, 500 20, 000 

20,000 > 


(b) The rates of basic compensation of 
officers and employees to whom Compensa- 
tion Schedule I of the General Schedule set 
forth in subsection (a) of this section ap- 
plies shall, subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (10) of this subsection, be initially 
adjusted, effective on the first day of the 
first pay period beginning on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act, as follows: 

(1) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which be- 

on or after the date of enactment of 
this Act at the first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, or seventh scheduled rate, or at 
the first or second longevity rate of a grade 
below grade 4 of the General Schedule of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
he shall be advanced as follows: Employees 
in step 1 to step 2 of the new schedule; step 
2 to step 3; step 3 to step 4; step 4 to step 5; 
step 5 to step 6; step 6 to step 7; sept 7 to 
step 8; the first longevity step to step 9; and 
the second longevity step to step 10. 

(2) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after the date of enactment of this 
Act at the third longevity rate of a grade 
below grade 4 of the General Schedule of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, he 
shall receive basic compensation at the high- 
est rate of the appropriate grade plus an 
amount equal to the value of the maximum 
within grade increment provided for that 
grade in effect on and after such day. 

(3) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after the date of enactment of this 
Act at the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, or seventh scheduled rate, or at the 
first, second, or third longevity rate, of grade 


4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10 of the General Sched- 
ule of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, he shall receive a rate of basic 
compensation at the corresponding first, sec- 
ond, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, or tenth rate of the appro- 
priate grade in effect on and after such day. 

(4) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after the date of enactment of this 
Act at the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
or sixth scheduled rate, or at the first, sec- 
ond, or third longevity rate of grade 11, 12, 
13, or 14 of the General Schedule of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, he 
shall receive a rate of basic compensation at 
the corresponding first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, or ninth rate 
of the appropriate grade in effect on and 
after such day. 

(5) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after the date of enactment of this 
Act as the first, second, third, fourth, or 
fifth scheduled rate, or at the first, second, 
or third longevity rate of grade 15 of the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, he shall receive a rate of 
basic compensation at the corresponding 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, or eighth rate of such grade in effect 
on and after such day. 

(6) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period, which begins 
on or after the date of enactment of this 
Act at the first, second, third, fourth, or 
fifth rate of grade 16 or grade 17 of the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, he shall receive a rate 
of basic compensation at the corresponding 


first, second, third, fourth, or fifth grade of 
the appropriate. grade in effect on and after 
such day. 

(7) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after the date of enactment of this 
Act at the rate of grade 18 of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, he shall receive a rate of basic 
compensation at the corresponding rate of 
such grade in effect on and after such day. 

(8) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after the date of enactment of this 
Act at a rate between two scheduled or two 
longevity rates, or between a scheduled and 
a longevity rate, of a grade of the General 
Schedule, he shall receive a rate of basic 
compensation at the higher of the two cor- 
responding rates, as specified in paragraphs 
(1) through (6) of this subsection, in effect 
on and after such day. 

(9) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which be- 
gins on or after the date of enactment of 
this Act at a rate in excess of the maximum 
longevity rate for his grade, or in excess of 
the maximum scheduled rate for his grade 
if there is no longevity rate for his grade, 
he shall receive (A) the rate of the new 
schedule, in effect on and after such day, 
prescribed by paragraphs (1) through (6) 
of this subsection for employees at the max- 
imum longevity rate or at the maximum 
scheduled rate, as the case may be, for his 
grade, or (B) if such rate is less than his 
existing rate, (i) the lowest rate of the new 
schedule for his grade which equals or ex- 
ceeds his existing rate or (11) if there is no 
such rate, his existing rate. 
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(10) Service of officers and employees per- 
formed immediately preceding the first day 
of the first pay period which begins on or 
after the date of enactment of this Act, in 
the grade of the General Schedule in which 
their respective positions were placed on 
such day, shall be counted toward not to 
exceed one step increase under the time in 
grade provisions of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 701 of the Classification Act of 1949 as 
amended by this Act. 

(11) If the officer or employee, imme- 
diately prior to the first day of the first pay 
period which began on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act, is receiving, pursuant 
to paragraph (4) of section 2(b) of the Fed- 
eral Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955, 
an existing aggregate rate of compensation 
determined under section 208(b) of the Act 
of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1111; Public 
Law 763, Eighty-third Congress), plus the 
amount of the increase provided by section 
2 of the Federal Employees Salary Increase 
Act of 1955, by section 2 of the Federal Em- 
ployees Salary Increase Act of 1958, and by 
section 112 of the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1960, he shall receive an ag- 
gregate rate of compensation equal to the 
sum of (A) his existing aggregate rate of 
compensation determined under such sec- 
tion 208(b) of the Act of September 1, 1954, 
(B) the amount of the increase provided 
by section 2 of the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1955, (C) the amount of the 
increase provided by section 2 of the Federal 
Employees Salary Increase Act of 1958, (D) 
the amount of the increase provided by sec- 
tion 112 of the Federal Employees Salary In- 
crease Act of 1960, and (E) the amount of 
the increase made by this section in the 
maximum rate of his grade, until (i) he 
leaves his position, or (ii) he is entitled to 
receive aggregate compensation at a higher 
rate by reason of the operation of this Act 
or any other provision of law; but, when such 
position becomes vacant, the aggregate rate 
of compensation of any subsequent appointee 
thereto shall be fixed in accordance with ap- 
plicable provisions of law. Subject to clauses 
(i) and (ii) of the immediately preceding 
sentence of this paragraph, the amount of 
the increase provided by this section shall 
be held and considered for the purpose of 
section 208(b) of such Act of September 1, 
1954, to constitute a part of the existing rate 
of compensation of such employee. 

(c) The rates of basic compensation of 
officers and employees to whom Compensa- 
tion Schedule II of the General Schedule 
set forth in subsection (a) of this section 
applies shall be initially adjusted, effective 
as of the first day of the first pay period be- 
ginning on or after January 1, 1964, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which be- 
gins on or after January 1, 1964, at one of 
the rates of a grade in the General Schedule 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
he shall receive a rate of basic compensation 
at the corresponding rate in effect on and 
after such date. 

(2) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which be- 
gins on or after January 1, 1964, at a rate 
between two rates of a grade in the Gen- 
eral Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, he shall receive a rate of 
basic compensation at the higher of the two 
corresponding rates in effcct on and after 
such date. 

(3) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which be- 
gins on or after January 1, 1964, at a rate 
in excess of the maximum rate for his grade, 
„as in effect on and after such date, he shall 
receive (A) the rate oi the new schedule 
prescribed for employees at the maximum 
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rate for his grade, or (B) his existing rate 
of basic compensation if such existing rate is 
higher. 

(4) If the officer or employee, immediately 
prior to the first day of the first pay pe- 
riod which begins on or after January 1, 
1964, is receiving, pursuant to paragraph 
(4) of section 2(b) of the Federal Employees 
Salary Increase Act of 1955, an existing ag- 
gregate rate of compensation determined un- 
der section 208(b) of the Act of September 
1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1111; Public Law 763, 
Eighty-third Congress), plus the amount of 
the increase provided by section 2 of the 
Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 
1955, by section 2 of the Federal Employees 

Increase Act of 1958, and by section 
112 of the Federal Employees Salary In- 
crease Act of 1960, and the amount of the 
initial increase provided by this section, he 
shall receive an aggregate rate of compen- 
sation equal to the sum of (A) his existing 
aggregate rate of compensation determined 
under such section 208(b) of the Act of 
September 1, 1954, (B) the amount of the 
increase provided by section 2 of the Fed- 
eral Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955, 
(C) the amount of the increase provided by 
section 2 of the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1958, (D) the amount of 
the increase provided by section 112 of the 
Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 
1960, and (E) the amount of the increase 
made by this section in the maximum rate 
of his grade, until (i) he leaves his posi- 
tion, or (11) he is entitled to receive aggre- 
gate compensation at a higher rate by rea- 
son of the operation of this Act or any other 
provision of law; but, when such position 
becomes vacant, the aggregate rate of com- 
pensation of any subsequent appointee 
thereto shall be fixed in accordance with 
applicable provisions of law. Subject to 
clauses (i) and (ii) of the immediately pre- 
ceding sentence of this paragraph, the 
amount of the increase provided by this sec- 
tion shall be held and considered for the 
purpose of section 208(b) of such Act of 
September 1, 1954, to constitute a part of 
the existing rate of compensation of such 
employee. 

Step-Increases 

Sec. 603. Title VII of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1121-1125), 
relating to step-increases under such Act, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Title ViI—Step Increases 


“Sec. 701. (a) Each officer or employee 
compensated on a per annum basis, and oc- 
cupying a permanent position within the 
scope of the compensation schedules fixed by 
this Act, who has not attained the maximum 
rate of compensation for the grade in which 
his position is placed, shall be advanced in 
compensation successively to the next higher 
rate within the grade at the beginning of the 
next pay period following the completion of 
(1) each fifty-two calendar weeks of service 
in salary rates 1, 2, and 3, or (2) each one 
hundred and four calendar weeks of service 
in salary rates 4, 5, and 6, or (3) each one 
hundred and fifty-six calendar weeks of serv- 
ice in salary rates 7, 8, and 9, subject to the 
following conditions: 

“(A) That no equivalent increase in com- 
pensation from any cause was received dur- 
ing such period; 

“(B) That his work is of an acceptable 
level of competence as determined by the 
head of the department; and 

“(C) That the benefit of successive step- 
increases shall be preserved, under regula- 
tions issued by the Commission, for officers 
and employees whose continuous service is 
interrupted in the public interest by service 
with the Armed Forces or by service in es- 
sential non-Government civilian employ- 
ment during a period of war or national 
emergency. 

“(b) Any increase in compensation granted 
by laws shall not be construed to be an equiv- 
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alent increase in compensation within the 
meaning of subsection (a). 

“Sec. 702. (a) Within the limit of avail- 
able appropriations and in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Commission, 
the head of each department is authorized 
to grant additional step-increases in recog- 
nition of high quality performance above 
that ordinarily found in the type of position 
concerned. Step-increases under this sec- 
tion shall be in addition to those under sec- 
tion 701 and shall not be construed to be an 
equivalent increase in compensation within 
the meaning of subsection (a) of section 701. 

“(b) No officer or employee shall be eligible 
under this section for more than one such 
additional step-increase within any period of 
fifty-two weeks. 

“Sec. 703. This title shall not apply to 
the compensation of persons appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

General Compensation Rules 

Sec. 604. (a) Section 802(b) of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
1132(b)), relating to the salary to be re- 
ceived by an officer or employee who is 
promoted or transferred to a higher grade, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Any officer or employee who is pro- 
moted or transferred to a position in a 
higher grade shall receive basic compensa- 
tion at the lowest rate of such higher grade 
which exceeds his existing rate of basic com- 
pensation by not less than two step-increases 
of the grade from which he is promoted or 
transferred. If, in the case of any officer 
or employee so promoted or transferred who 
is receiving basic compensation at a rate 
in excess of the maximum rate for his grade 
under any provision of law, there is no rate 
in such higher grade which is at least two 
step-increases above his existing rate of 
basic compensation, he shall receive (1) the 
maximum rate of such higher grade, or (2) 
his existing rate of basic compensation, if 
such existing rate is the higher. In case 
any such officer or employee so promoted or 
transferred is receiving basic compensation 
at a rate saved to him under section 507 
of this Act upon reduction in grade, such 
officer or employee shall receive (A) basic 
compensation at a rate two steps above the 
rate which he would be receiving if such 
section 507 were not applicable in his case, 
or (B) his existing rate of basic compensa- 
tion, if such existing rate is the higher.” 

(b) Section 802 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
to read as follows: 

“(d) The Commission may issue regula- 
tions governing the retention of the rate 
of basic compensation of an employee who 
together with his position is brought under 
this Act. If any such employee so entitled 
to receive a retained rate under regulations 
issued pursuant to this subsection is later 
demoted to a position under this Act, his 
rate of basic compensation shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with section 507 of this 
Act, except that service in the position which 
was brought under the Act shall, for pur- 
poses of section 507, be considered as service 
under this Act.”. 

(c) Section 803 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1133), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 803. Each employee in a position 
under this Act, who regularly has respon- 
sibility for supervision (including super- 
vision over the technical aspects of the work 
concerned) over employees whose compen- 
sation is fixed and adjusted from time to 
time by wage boards or similar administra- 
tive authorities as nearly as is consistent 
with the public interest in accordance with 
prevailing rates, may, in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Commission, be 
paid at one of the scheduled rates for his 
grade which is above the highest rate of 
basic compensation being paid to any such 
prevailing-rate employee regularly super- 
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vised, or at the maximum rate for his grade, 
as provided for in such regulations”. 


Salary Retention 

Sec. 605. Section 507 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (72 Stat. 830; 5 
U.S.C. 1107), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(other than grade 
16, 17, or 18 of the General Schedule)” in 
paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of such 
section; and 

(2) by striking out “(B) in the same grade 
or in the same and higher grades; in para- 
graph (4) of subsection (a) of such section; 
and by inserting in lieu thereof (B) in 
any grade or grades higher than the grade to 
which demoted;”. 


Top Grade Positions Under Classification Act 
of 1949 

Sec. 606. (a) Section 505(b) of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
1105(b) ), relating to the limitation on num- 
bers of positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of 
the General Schedule of such Act, is 
amended by striking out “not to exceed an 
aggregate of nineteen hundred and eighty- 
nine” and substituting in lieu thereof “not to 
exceed an aggregate of twenty-four hundred, 
in addition to any professional engineering 
positions primarily concerned with research 
and development and professional positions 
in the physical and natural sciences and med- 
icine which may be placed in such grades”. 

(b) Section 505(j) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after the word “positions” the 
following: “(in addition to any professional 
engineering positions primarily concerned 
with research and development and profes- 
sional positions in the physical and natural 
sciences and medicine which may be placed 
in such grades)”. 

(c) Section 505 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting after subsection (j) 
the following new subsections: 

“(k) The Attorney General is authorized, 
without regard to any other provision of 
this section, to place a total of ten positions 
of Warden in the Bureau of Prisons in grade 
16 of the General Schedule. Such positions 
shall be in addition to the number of posi- 
tions authorized to be placed in such grade 
by subsection (b). 

“(1) The Attorney General is authorized, 
without regard to any other provision of this 
section, to place a total of eight positions of 
Member of the Board of Parole in grade 17 
of the General Schedule. Such positions 
shall be in addition to the number of posi- 
tions authorized to be placed in such grade 
by subsection (b).” 

Conforming Changes in Existing Law 

Sec. 607. (a) The following provisions of 
law are hereby repealed: 

(1) Section 104 of the Department of 
Commerce and Related Agencies Appropria- 
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tion Act, 1956 (69 Stat. 234; 5 U.S.C. 592 
(d)), authorizing grade 17 of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949 
for the position of Budget Officer of the De- 
partment of Commerce so long as the posi- 
tion is held by the present incumbent. 

(2) Section 206 of the Public Works Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956 (69 Stat. 360; 5 U.S.C. 
483-2), authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to place the position of Director, Di- 
vision of Budget and Finance, in grade 17 of 
the General Schedule established by the 
Classification Act of 1949 so long as the posi- 
tion is held by the present incumbent. 

(3) The second paragraph under the head- 
ing “Administrative Provisions” in title III 
of the Public Works Appropriation Act, 1956 
(69 Stat. 364; 10 U.S.C. 1335, note), authoriz- 
ing the Chief of Engineers to place the posi- 
tion of Chief of the Programs Branch, Of- 
fice of the Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Civil Works, in grade 17 of the General 
Schedule established by the Classification 
Act of 1949 so long as the position is held 
by the present incumbent. 

(4)Section 24(d) of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act (75 Stat. 62; 42 U.S.C. 2521(d)), 
authorizing five positions in grades 16, 17, 
and 18 of the General Schedule established 
by the Classification Act of 1949 for agencies 
performing functions under that Act. 

(5) The fourth sentence of section 3(a) 
of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 
Stat. 1120; U.S.C. 742b(a)), relating to 
the annual salary of the Commissioner of 
Fish and Wildlife in the Department of the 
Interior, which reads: He shall receive com- 
pensation at the same rate as that provided 
for grade GS-18.” 

(6) That part of section 207 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 200; 7 U.S.C. 
1857), relating to the annual salary of an 
agricultural surplus disposal administrator 
in the Department of Agriculture, which 
reads: “, at a salary rate of not exceeding 
$15,000 per annum,”. 

(7) Section 1102 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (63 Stat. 971; 5 U.S.C. 
1073), relating to the submission of reports 
with respect to the rates of compensation 
under, and the administration of, such Act. 

(b) The second proviso of the paragraph 
under the heading “FEDERAL Prison System” 
and under the subheading “SALARIES AND EX- 
PENSES, BUREAU OF PRISONS” in title II (the 
Department of Justice Appropriation Act, 
1956) of the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriations Act, 1956 (69 Stat. 273; Public 
Law 133, Eighty-fourth Congress; 5 U.S.C. 
298a) is amended by striking out “three 
positions’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“one position”. 

Sec. 608. (a) Each position specifically re- 
ferred to in, or covered by, any repeal made 
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by section 607(a) of this title shall be placed 
in the appropriate grade of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of such Act. 

(b) Positions in grade 16, 17, or 18 as the 
case may be, of the General Schedule of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of this 
section, shall remain, on and after such ef- 
fective date, in their respective grades, until 
appropriate action is taken under section 
505 of the Classification Act of 1949 as in ef- 
fect on and after such effective date. 

Savings Provisions 

Sec. 609. (a) The changes in existing law 
made by this title shall not affect any posi- 
tion existing immediately prior to the ef- 
fective date of any such changes in existing 
law, the compensation attached to such po- 
sition, and any incumbent thereof, his ap- 
pointment thereto, and his entitlement to 
receive the compensation attached thereto, 
until appropriate action is taken in accord- 
ance with this title. 

(b) The incumbent of each such position 
immediately prior to the effective date of 
this title shall continue to receive the rate 
of basic compensation which he was receiving 
immediately prior to such effective date until 
he leaves such position or until he is entitled 
to receive compensation at a higher rate in 
accordance with law. When such incum- 
bent leaves such position, the rate of basic 
compensation of each subsequent appointee 
to such position shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

Effective Dates 


Sec. 610. Except as otherwise expressly 
provized in this title, the provisions of this 
title shall become effective on the first day of 
the first pay period which begins on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


Title Ill Postal field service employees 
Short Title 


Sec. 701. This title may be cited as the 
“Postal Employees Salary Adjustment Act of 
1962". 

Postal Field Service Schedules 

Sec. 702. Subsection (a) of section 3542 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) There are established basic compensa- 
tion schedules for positions in the postal 
field service which shall be known as the 
Postal Field Service Schedules and for which 
the symbol shall be ‘PFS’. Each such sched- 
ule shall be in effect for the period specified 
with respect to sucn schedule. Except as 
provided in sections 3543 and 3544 ef this 
title, basic compensation shall be paid to 
all employees in accordance with these 
schedules. 


“(To be effective for the period beginning on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after the date of enactment of this Act, and ending immediately prior to the 
applicable initial effective date of the second PFS schedule set forth below) 


Per annum rates and steps 


“PFS > — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
$3, 595 $3, 725 $3, 855 $3, 985 $, 115 $4, 245 $4, 375 $4, 505 $4, 035 

3, 905 4,040 4,175 4,310 4.445 4, 580 4,715 4, 850 4.985 

4, 230 4,375 4, 520 4, 665 4,810 4,955 5, 100 5, 245 5,390 

4, 565 4,725 4,885 5,045 6, 205 5, 365 5, 525 5, 685 5, 845 

4, 965 5, 130 5, 205 5, 460 5, 625 5, 790 5, 955 6, 120 6, 285 

5, 365 5, 545 5, 726 5, 905 6, 085 6, 265 6, 445 6, 625 6, 805 

5, 805 6, 000 6, 195 6,390 6, 585 6, 780 6,975 7,170 7. 365 

6, 285 6, 495 6, 705 6, 915 7.125 7,335 7.545 7.755 7.905 

6, 805 7,030 7, 255 7. 480 7, 705 7, 930 8, 155 8, 380 8, 605 

7,395 7, 640 7,885 8, 130 8,375 8, 620 8.805 9, 110 9, 355 

8.045 8.310 8, 575 8, 840 9, 105 9.370 9, 635 9, 900 10 

8.840 9, 135 9, 430 9, 725 10,020 10,315 10, 610 10, 905 4 

9.725 10,050 10,375 10, 700 11,025 11,350 11,675 12.000 i 
10, 708 11, 060 11, 415 11.770 12, 125 12, 480 12,835 N 
11. 780 12. 170 „ 560 12,950 13, 730 14, 120 ine ERE 
12, 955 13, 385 13, 815 14, 245 14, 675 15, 105 15, 535 c Pe a Sal Ste RE a 
14, 260 14, 730 15, 200 90-800: | a 5-52 ccf ee 
15, 500 16, 000 16, 500 | 
16, 750 17, 250 17, 750 4 
18, 000 18, 500 „ é 
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September 25 


“(To be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after January 1, 1964, and thereafter) 


“PFS 


Per annum rates and steps 


ao 
D 


— 
— 
> 


$3,690 $3,820 $3, 950 $4, 080 $4,210 $4,340 $, 470 $4, 600 $4, 730 $4, 860 
4,010 4,145 4, 280 4,415 4, 550 4, 685 4,820 4, 955 5, 090 5, 225 
4, 345 4.400 4,635 4. 780 4, 925 5,070 5, 215 5,360 5, 505 5, 650 
4, 690 4, 850 5,010 5,170 5, 330 5, 490 5, 650 5,810 5, 970 6, 130 
5, 085 5, 255 5, 425 5, 595 5,765 5,935 6, 105 6, 275 6, 445 6, 615 
5, 500 5, 685 5, 870 6, 055 6, 240 6, 425 6, 610 6, 795 6, 980 7, 165 
5, 950 6, 150 6, 350 6, 550 6, 750 6, 950 7, 150 7, 350 7, 550 7,750 
6, 440 6, 655 6, 870 7, 085 7,300 7,515 7, 7,945 8, 160 8,375 
6, 965 7, 200 7,435 7,670 7, 905 8, 140 8,375 8, 610 8, 845 9, 080 
7, 650 7. 900 8, 150 8, 400 8, 650 8, 900 9, 150 9, 400 9, 650 9, 900 
8, 410 8, 690 8, 970 9, 250 9, 530 9, 810 10, 090 10, 370 10.60 
9, 270 9, 575 9, 880 10, 185 10, 490 10, 795 11, 100 11, 405 11, 710 
10, 210 10, 545 10, 880 11, 215 11, 550 11, 885 12, 220 12, 555 12, 890 
11, 240 11, 610 11, 980 12, 350 12, 720 13, 090 13, 460 13, 830 14, 200 
12, 370 12, 780 13, 190 13, 600 14, 010 14, 420 14, 830 15, 240 15, 650 
13, 625 14, 075 14, 525 14, 975 15, 425 15, 875 16, 325 16, 775 
15, 000 15, 495 15, 990 16, 485 16, 980 17, 475 18, 465 
15, 500 16, 000 16, 500 17, 500 17, 400 18, 000 500 
16, 750 17, 250 17, 750 18, 250 18, 750 1 
18, 000 18, 500 19, 000 TT n 

Rural Carrier Schedules “(a) There are established basic compen- the symbol shall be ‘RCS’. Each such sched- 


Sec. 703. (a) Section 3543(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“(To be effective for the period beginning on the first day of the first pay period 


sation schedules which shall be known as 
the Rural Carrier Schedules, and for which 


“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE I 


ule shall be in effect for the period specified 
with respect to such schedule. 


inning on or after the date of enactment of this Act, and ending immediately prior to the 


applicable initial effective date of the second RCS Schedule set forth below) 


“Per annum rates and steps 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Carriers in rural delivery service: 
— a pre — $2,027 | $2,127 | $2,227 | 32,327] 282, 427] 82, 527] 82,627 $2,727] $2,827] 82,927 $3,027 $3, 127 
Co ion per mile per annum for 
gach mille up to 30 miles of route 75 7 79 81 83 85 87 89 o1 93 95 97 
For each mile of route over 30 miles a 24 24 24 a 24 pz) 24 24 2¹ 2⁴ 24 
“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE H 
“(To be effective for the period beginning on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after January 1, 1964, and thereafter) 
“Per annum rates and steps 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 ll i 12 


Carriers in rural delivery service: 
Fixed compensation per annum 
Com! ion per mile per annum for 
each mile up to 30 miles of route... 77 
For each mile of route over 30 miles- 25 


(b) Section 3543 (e) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) The Postmaster General may pay 
such additional compensation as he may 
determine to be fair and reasonable in each 
individual case to rural carriers serving heav- 
ily patronized routes.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 3543(f) 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: “In addition to the compen- 
sation provided in the Rural Carrier Sched- 
ule, each rural carrier shall be paid for 

ment maintenance a sum equal to— 

“(1) 12 cents per mile for each mile or 
major fraction of a mile scheduled, or 

(2) $4.20 per day, whichever is greater.” 

(c) Section 3543 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by adding thereto new sub- 
sections (i) and (j) as follows: 

“(i) Each person serving as a substitute 
of record on the effective date of this sub- 
section shall be placed in step 2 of the Rural 


79 
25 


81 
25 


83 
25 


85 
25 


87 
25 


Carrier Schedule and he shall be advanced 
by step-increases, on the basis of time on 
the rolls prior to the effective date, in ac- 
cordance with the schedule of step-increases 
provided in section 3552, except that no 
such person shall be so advanced to a step 
higher than the step to which a regular car- 
rier with the same length of service would 
have advanced prior to such effective date. 
Thereafter, he shall be advanced by step- 
increases, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tions 3552 and 3553 of this title. On and 
after the effective date of this subsection, 
each substitute rural carrier shall be paid 
the daily rate, based on the step attained by 
him, for the route on which service is per- 
formed. 

“(j) Each temporary rural carrier who, on 
the effective date of this subsection, is serv- 
ing on a vacant route pending the appoint- 
ment of a regular rural carrier shall be placed 
in step 2 and shall be advanced by step-in- 
creases on the basis of any prior substitute 


$2,080 | $2,180 | $2,280] $2,380) $2,480] $2,580) $2,690) $2,780] $2,880] 82, 980 $3,080] $3,180 


89 
25 


91 
25 


93 
25 


95 
25 


97 


99 
25 25” 


or temporary rural carrier service in accord- 
ance with the schedule of step-increases pro- 
vided in section 3552.” 


Fourth Class Office Schedules 


Sec. 704. (a) Section 3544(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) There are established basic compen- 
sation schedules which shall be known as 
the Fourth Class Office Schedules, and for 
which the symbol shall be ‘FOS’, for post- 
masters in post offices of the fourth class. 
Each such schedule shall be in effect for the 
period specified with respect to such sched- 
ule. Each such schedule is based upon the 
gross postal receipts as contained in returns 
of the post office for the calendar year im- 
mediately preceding. Basic compensation 
shall be paid to postmasters in post offices 
of the fourth class in accordance with these 
schedules. 


1962 


(To be effective for the period beginning on the first ——— 
appl 


y of the first pay 
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“FOURTH CLASS OFFICE SCHEDULE I 
y period beginnin 
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g on or after the date of spectment of this Act and ending immediately prior to the 


initial effective date of the — FOS schedule set forth below, 


“Gross receipts 


Per annum rates and steps 


a 
~ 


$3, 277 $3, 386 G04 $3, 713 $3, 822 $3, 931 040 $4, 258 367 476 
3, 003 3. 102 300 3,399 3,498 3, 597 2858 3. 894 2855 on 
2, 457 2, 540 706 2, 789 2, 872 2. 955 3,038 3, 204 3, 287 3, 370 
1,911 1,973 097 2,159 2, 221 2, 283 2, 345 2, 469 2, 881 2, 593 
1, 366 1,410 498 1,542 1, 586 1,630 1,674 1,762 1,806 1,850 
1,092 1, 128 200 1, 236 1, 272 1, 308 1,344 1, 416 1, 452 1, 488 

820 846 898 924 950 976 1,002 1,054 1,080 1. 100 
545 596 613 630 647 664 698 715 732 
“FOURTH CLASS OFFICE SCHEDULE IL 
“(To be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after January 1, 1064, and thereafter) 
Per annum rates and steps 
“Gross receipts 

1 2 6 7 8 11 12 

$3, 426 $3, 540 768 $3, 996 $4, 110 $4, 224 $4, 338 $A, 452 $4, 566 $4, 680 
3, 140 3, 243 449 3, 655 3, 758 3, 861 3, 964 4, 067 4,170 4,273 
2, 569 2, 655 827 2, 999 3, 085 3,171 3, 257 3, 343 3, 429 3, 515 
1, 998 2, 063 193 2, 323 2, 388 2, 453 2, 518 2, 583 2, 648 2. 713 
1, 428 1,474 566 1, 658 1. 704 1.750 1. 796 1,842 1. 888 1.934 
1. 142 1,179 253 1, 327 1, 364 1,401 1,438 1,475 1,512 1, 549 

867 8A 938 992 1,019 1,046 1,073 1,111 1,127 1, 154 
569 588 626 664 683 702 721 740 759 778”. 


(b) Section 3544(b) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The basic salary of postmasters in 
fourth-class post offices shall be readjusted 
for changes in gross receipts at the start of 
the first pay period after the beginning of 
each fiscal year. When a post office is re- 
stored to a gross receipts category held by it 
prior to relegation to a lower gross receipts 
category, the postmaster's basic salary shall 
be adjusted to the highest salary step held 
by him when the post office was in the higher 
gross receipts category. In all other cases in 
adjusting a postmaster’s basic salary under 
this section, the basic salary shall be fixed at 
the lowest step which is higher than the 
basic salary received by the postmaster at 
the end of the preceding fiscal year. If there 
is no such step the basic salary shall be fixed 
at the highest step for the adjusted gross 
receipts of the office. Each increase in basic 
salary because of change in gross receipts 
shall be deemed the equivalent of a step- 
increase under section 3552 of this title and 
the waiting period, for purposes of advance- 
ment to the next step, shall begin on the 
date of adjustment.” 

Sec. 705. Section 3552 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 3552. Automatic advancement by step in- 
creases 

“(a)(1) Each employee in levels 1 through 
6 of the Postal Field Service Schedule, each 
employee subject to the Rural Carrier Sched- 
ule, and each employee subject to the Pourth 
Class Office Schedule, who has not reached 
the highest step for his position, shall be ad- 
vanced successively to the next higher step 
as follows: 

“(A) To steps 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7—at the 
beginning of the first pay period following 
the completion of fifty-two calendar weeks 
of satisfactory service; and 

“(B) To steps 8 and above—at the begin- 
ning of the first pay period following the 
completion of one hundred and fifty-six cal- 
endar weeks of satisfactory service. 

“(2) Each employee in the postal field 
service in level 7 or above of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule, who has not reached the 
highest step for his position, shall be ad- 
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vanced successively to the next higher step, 
as follows: 

“(A) To steps 2, 3, and 4—at the begin- 
ning of the first pay period following the 
completion of fifty-two calendar weeks of 
satisfactory service; 

“(B) To steps 5, 6, and 7—at the begin- 
ning of the first pay period following the 
completion of one hundred and four calen- 
dar weeks of satisfactory service; and 

“(C) To steps 8 and above—at the begin- 
ning of the first pay period following the 
completion of one hundred and fifty-six cal- 
endar weeks of satisfactory service. 

“(3) The receipt of an equivalent increase 
during any of the waiting periods specified in 
this subsection shall cause a new full waiting 
period to commence for further step-in- 
creases. 

“(b) Any increase in basic compensation 
granted by law on or after the date of en- 
actment of the Postal Employees Salary Ad- 
justment Act of 1962, to employees in the 
postal field service shall not be deemed to 
be an equivalent increase in basic compen- 
sation within the meaning of subsection (a) 
of this section, 

“(c) The benefit of successive step-in- 
creases shall be preserved, under regulations 
prescribed by the Postmaster General, for 
employees whose continuous service is in- 
terrupted by service in the armed services.” 

Sec. 706. Section 3554 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 3554. Compensation of certain temporary 

employees 

“Temporary employees hired for a con- 
tinuous period of one year or less for a posi- 
tion in the postal field service shall be paid 
basic compensation at the entrance step of 
the position to which they are appointed.“ 

Sec. 707. Section 3559 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“$ 3559. Promotions 

“An employee who is promoted to a posi- 
tion in the Postal Field Service Schedule 
which is not more than two salary levels 
above the salary level of the position from 
which promoted shall be paid basic compen- 
sation at the lowest step of the higher salary 
level which exceeds his existing basic com- 


pensation by not less than two steps of the 
salary level from which promoted. An em- 
ployee who is promoted to a position in the 
Postal Field Service Schedule which is more 
than two salary levels above the level of the 
position from which promoted shall be paid 
basic compensation at the lowest step of 
the higher salary level which exceeds his 
existing basic compensation by not less than 
three steps of the salary level from which 
promoted. If there is no step in the salary 
level to which the employee is promoted 
which exceeds his basic compensa- 
tion by at least the amount of the specified 
difference, the employee shall be paid the 
rate for the maximum step of the salary 
level to which promoted, or his existing basic 
compensation, whichever is higher.”. 

Sec. 708. Subsection (a) (4) of section 6402 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(4) delivery and collection service may 
not be established or extended under a star 
route contract on a rural route except when 
such rural route does not meet the mini- 
mum standards established by the Post- 
master General, and becomes vacant; and”. 

Sec. 709. Section 3101 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting para- 
graphs (5) ‘and (6), and inserting in lieu 
thereof, the following: 

“(5) ‘basic salary’ and ‘basic compensa- 
tion’ mean the rate of annual or hourly com- 
pensation specified by law, exclusive of over- 
time and night differential.”. 

Sec. 710. Subsection 3541(d) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by (a) in- 
serting in paragraph (3) thereof, after “rural 
carriers,“ the phrase “(other than substi- 
tute rural carriers,) and (b) adding a new 
paragraph (5) as follows: 

“(5) To compute the daily rate of basic 
compensation for substitute rural carriers, 
the annual rate of compensation shall be 
divided by 304.”. 

Conversion As of the First Pay Period Begin- 
ning on or After the Date of Enactment of 
This Act 
Sec. 711. (a) The basic compensation of 

each employee subject to Postal Field Service 

Schedule I or Rural Carrier Schedule I, as 
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the case may be, on the effective date of such 
schedule shall be determined as follows: 

(1) Each employee shall be assigned to the 
same numerical level and step he was in 
prior to the effective date of such schedule, 
except that employees in the first four levels 
of the Postal Field Service Schedule and em- 
ployees (except employees subject to section 
3543(j) of title 39, United States Code) in 
the Rural Carrier Schedule shall be advanced 
as follows: Employees in step 1 to step 2 of 
the new schedule; step 2 to step 3; step 3 to 
step 4; step 4 to step 5; step 5 to step 6; step 
6 to step 7; step 7 to step 8. If changes in 
level or step would otherwise occur on the 
effective date of such schedule without regard 
to the enactment of such schedule, such 
changes shall be deemed to have occurred 
prior to conversion under this paragraph. 

(2) In addition to conversion under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, each employee 
shall be advanced one additional step for 
each longevity step which he had earned on 
or prior to such conversion. 

(3) Credit toward the next step-increase 
(other than toward longevity steps) earned 
by an employee who had not reached step 
7 or who is not advanced to step 7 under para- 
graph (1) prior to the effective date of such 
schedule shall be creditable under subsection 
3552 (a) and section 3553 of title 39, United 
States Code, toward further step-increases if 
no step-increases were granted pursuant to 
paragraph (2) of this subsection. Credit 
earned toward longevity step-increases prior 
to the effective date of such schedule shall 
not be creditable toward further step-in- 
creases pursuant to subsection 3552(a), and 
section 3553 of title 39, United States Code. 

(b) The basic compensation of each post- 
master subject to the Fourth Class Office 
Schedule I on the effective date of such 
schedule shall be determined as follows: 

(1) Each postmaster shall be assigned to 
the same receipts category and numerical 
step he was in prior to the effective date of 
such schedule. If changes in receipts cate- 
gory or step would otherwise occur on the 
effective date of such schedule without re- 
gard to the enactment of such schedule, such 
changes in receipts category or step shall be 
deemed to have occurred prior to conversion. 

(2) Postmasters who, as of the effective 
date of this schedule, have not reached step 
7, shall retain credit for advancement to the 
next step under section 3552(a) and section 
3553 of title 39, United States Code, if no 
step-increases are granted pursuant to para- 
graph 3 of this subsection. Credit earned 
toward longevity step-increases prior to the 
effective date of such schedule shall not be 
creditable toward further step-increases 
under section 3552(a) and section 3553 of 
title 39, United States Code. 

(3) For each longevity step earned on or 
prior to the effective date of such schedule 
postmasters shall be advanced one step. 

(c) If the existing basic compensation of 
any employee subject to the Postal Field 
Service Schedule, Rural Carrier Schedule, 
or Fourth Class Office Schedule, as the case 
may be, is greater than the rate established 
by subsection (a) or (b) of this section, he 
shall be placed in the first step of such sched- 
ule which exceeds his existing basic compen- 
sation; if the existing basic compensation is 
greater than any numerical step, his existing 
basic compensation shall be established as 
his basic compensation. 


Conversion as the First Pay Period Beginning 
on or After January 1, 1964 


Sec. 712. The basic compensation of each 
employee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule II, Rural Carrier Schedule II, or 
Fourth Class Office Schedule II, as the case 
may be, on the effective date of such schedule 
shall be determined as follows: 

(1) Each employee shall be assigned to the 
same numerical step for his position which 
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he had attained prior to the effective date of 
such schedule. If changes in levels, receipts 
categories, or steps would otherwise occur on 
the effective date of such schedule without 
regard to enactment of such schedule, such 
changes shall be deemed to have occurred 
prior to conversion. 

(2) If existing basic compensation is 
greater than the rate to which the employee 
is converted under paragraph (1) of this sec- 
tion, the employee shall be placed in the 
lowest step which exceeds his basic com- 
pensation; if the existing basic compensation 
exceeds the maximum step of his position, 
his existing basic compensation shall be 
established as his basic compensation. 

Sec. 713. Subject to sections 7ll(c) and 
712(2) of this title, rates of compensation 
fixed by reason of section 3560 of title 39, 
United States Code, shall not be increased 
by this title, notwithstanding any provision 
of such section to the contrary. 


Basic Salary in Cases of Assignments of 
Postal Employees 

Sec. 714. (a) Section 333(b) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following sentence: 
“The Postmaster General may pay, as he 
deems advisable, in cases of such assign- 
ments, a basic salary computed in accordance 
with the provisions of such section 3559 
without regard to the requirement in this 
subsection of asignment for more than thirty 
days in a calendar year.“. 

(b) Each payment of an increase in basic 
salary which was made prior to the date of 
enactment of this section for services per- 
formed for periods of thirty days or less in 
any calendar year in the course of an assign- 
ment referred to in section 3335(b) of title 
39, United States Code, by a postal field 
service employee assigned to duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a higher salary level, and 
which would have been authorized by such 
section 3335(b), if such services had been 
performed in the course of such assignment 
after the completion by such employee of 
thirty days of service in any calendar year 
in such higher salary level, are hereby vali- 
dated to the same extent as if such services 
had been performed after the completion of 
thirty days of service in any calendar year in 
the course of such assignment. Payments of 
increases validated by this subsection shall 
be considered as basic salary for the pur- 
poses of the Civil Service Retirement Act (5 
U.S.C. 2251-2267). 


Salary Protection Revision 


Sec. 715. (a) Section 3560(a)(1) of title 
39, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) basic salary and salary level, with 
respect to the Postal Field Service Schedule,”. 

(b) Section 3560(b) (4) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) who, for two continuous years imme- 
diately prior to such reduction in salary 
standing, served in the postal field service 
with any salary standing higher than the 
salary standing to which he is reduced; and”. 

(c) Section 3560(c) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (B) and inserting “; or” in lieu 
of such period, and 

(2) by adding at the end of such section 
3560(c) the following paragraph: 

“(C) the amount of the rate in the low- 
est salary standing which such employee held 
during the two years immediately preceding 
such reduction in salary standing augmented 
by each step-increase which he would have 
earned in such salary standing and by each 
increase provided by law in such salary rate.“. 

(d) (1) Subject to paragraph (2) of this 
section, the amendments made by this sec- 
tion to sections 3560(a) (1), 3560(b) (4), and 
3560(c) of title $9, United States Code, shall 
apply only with respect to reductions in 
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salary standing occurring on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(2) Payments not authorized by section 
3560 of title 39, United States Code, which 
were made prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act to employees in the postal field serv- 
ice in connection with reductions in salary 
standing and which would have been au- 
thorized under such section 3560 if the 
amendments made by this section to subsec- 
tions (b)(4) and (c) of such section 3560 
had been in effect at the time such payments 
were made, are hereby validated to the same 
extent as if such amendments had been in 
effect at such time. 


Rules for special compensation 


Sec. 716. Chapter 41 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding imme- 
diately following section 3105 a new section 
3106 as follows: 


“$3106. Special compensation rules 

“In order that the basic compensation 
schedules in sections 3542, 3543, and 3544 of 
this title may be used equitably and with 
maximum effect to attract and motivate em- 
ployees, the Postmaster General may pre- 
scribe regulations pursuant to which he may, 
within the limit of available appropriations, 
grant to any officer or employee before the 
expiration of the periods prescribed by sec- 
tion 3552, step-increases in recognition of 
extra competence: Provided, That no officer 
or employee shall be eligible under this sec- 
tion for more than one such additional step- 
increase within any period of fifty-two weeks, 
and such increase shall not be considered 
to be an equivalent increase.” 


Personnel requirements 


Sec. 717. (a) Section 3301 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 3301. Personnel requirements 

“The Postmaster General shall determine 
the personnel requirements of the postal 
field service, and fix the number of super- 
visors and other employees in that service, 
except that there may not be at any one time 
more than one assistant postmaster em- 
ployed at any post office or a total of seventy 
employees assigned to salary levels 18, 19, 
and 20 in the postal field service.” 

(b) Section 1310(a) of the Act of Novem- 
ber 1, 1951 (65 Stat. 757), as amended, which 
fixes a ceiling on permanent employees in 
the Federal Government, is amended by in- 
serting after the word “Provided,” the fol- 
lowing: “That increases in the number of 
permanent personnel in the Postal Field 
Service not exceeding 10 per centum above 
the total number of its permanent employees 
on September 1, 1950, shall not be chargeable 
to this limitation: And provided further,”. 


Conforming amendment 


Sec. 718. (a) The table of contents of 
chapter 41 of title 39, United States Code, 
is amended by adding after the heading en- 
titled “EMPLOYEES GENERALLY”, the following: 
“3106. Special compensation rules”. 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
deleting 3558. Longevity step-increases”’. 


Repeals 
Src. 719. Sections 101 through 105 of the 
Act of July 1, 1960 (74 Stat. 296, Public Law 
86-568), and section 3558 of title 39, United 
States Code, are repealed. 


Effective Dates 

Sec. 720. Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided in this title, the provisions of this title 
shall become effective on the first day of the 
first pay period which begins on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act, except that 
section 712 (conversion rules for second 
postal field service salary increases) shall be- 
come effective on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after January 1, 
1964. 


1962 


Title IV Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery in the Veterans’ Administration 


Sec. 801. (a) Section 4103 of title 38 of 
the United States Code, relating to the ap- 
pointment and annual salaries of the Chief 
Medical Director and certain other officers of 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery of 
the Veterans’ Administration, is amended by 
striking out the words “not to exceed eight 
Assistant Chief Medical Directors” in sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “not to exceed five Assistant Chief 
Medical Directors, such Medical Directors as 
may be designated to suit the needs of the 

. 

(b) Such section in further amended by 
striking out subsections (d) to (i), inclusive, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) Each Assistant Chief Medical Direc- 
tor shall be appointed by the Administrator 
upon the recommendation of the Chief Medi- 
cal Director and shall be paid a salary of 
$20,000 a year. 

“One Assistant Chief Medical Director shall 
be a qualified doctor of dental surgery or 
dental medicine who shall be directly re- 
sponsible to the Chief Medical Director for 
the operations of the Dental Service. 

“(e) Medical Directors, during their period 
of service as such, shall be paid a salary of 
$18,500 minimum to $19,500 maximum a year. 

“(f) The Director of Nursing Service shall 
be a qualified registered nurse, appointed by 
the Administrator, and shall be responsible 
to the Chief Medical Director for the opera- 
tion of the Nursing Service. During the 
period of service as such, the Director of 
Nursing Service shall be paid, effective on the 
first day of the first pay period beginning on 
or after— 

“the date of enactment of the Federal 
Salary Reform Act of 1962, a salary of $14,565 
minimum to $17,925 maximum a year; 

“January 1, 1964, a salary of $15,665 mini- 
mum to $19,270 maximum a year. 

“(g) The Administrator may appoint a 
chief pharmacist and a chief dietitian. Dur- 
ing the period of his service as such, the 
chief pharmacist and the chief dietitian 
shall be paid, effective on the first day of 
the first pay period beginning on or after— 

“the date of enactment of the Federal 
Salary Reform Act of 1962, a salary of $14,565 
minimum to $17,925 maximum a year; 

“January 1, 1964, a salary of $15,665 mini- 
mum to $19,270 maximum a year. 

“(h) Except as provided in subsection (j), 
any appointment under this section shall be 
for a period of four years but persons so 
appointed shall be subject to removal by the 
Administrator for cause. 

“(i) Reappointments may be made for 
successive like periods. 

“(j) The Administrator may designate a 
member of the Chaplain Service of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration as Director, Chaplain 
Service, for a period of two years, subject to 
removal by the Administrator for cause. 
During the period that any such member 
serves as Director, Chaplain Service, he shall 
be paid a salary, as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator, within the minimum and maxi- 
mum salary limitations prescribed for grade 
GS-15 positions by the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. Redesignations under this 
subsection may be made for successive like 
periods. An individual designated as Direc- 
tor, Chaplain Service, shall at the end of his 
period of service as Director revert to the 
position, grade, and status which he held 
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immediately prior to being designated Direc- 
tor, Chaplain Service, and all service as Di- 
rector, Chaplain Service, shall be creditable 
as service in the former position.” 


Physicians, Dentists, and Nurses 


Sec. 802. Section 4107 of such title 38 re- 
lating to the minimum and maximum rates 
of annual salary of certain physicians, den- 
tists, and nurses of the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 4107. Grades and pay scales 


“(a)(1) Effective on the first day of the 
first pay period ing on or after the 
date of enactment of the Federal Salary 
Reform Act of 1962, the grades and per 
annum full-pay ranges for positions pro- 
vided in paragraph (1) of section 4104 of this 
title shall be as follows: 

“Physician and Dentist Schedule 

“Director grade, $16,000 minimum to 
$19,000 maximum. 

“Executive grade, 
$18,750 maximum. 

“Chief grade, $14,565 minimum to $18,40& 
maximum. 

“Senior grade, $12,845 minimum to $16,245 
maximum, 

“Intermediate grade, $11,150 minimum to 
$14,070 maximum. 

“Pull grade, $9,475 minimum to $11,995 
maximum. 

“Associate grade, $8,045 minimum to $10,- 
165 maximum. 


“Nurse Schedule 


“Assistant Director grade, $12,845 mini- 
mum to $16,245 maximum. 

“Chief grade, $11,150 minimum to $14,070 
maximum. 

“Senior grade, $9,475 minimum to $11,995 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $8,045 minimum to 
$10,165 maximum. 

“Full grade, $6,675 minimum to $8,700 
maximum. 

“Associate grade, $5,820 minimum to 
$7,575 maximum. 

Junior grade, $5,035 minimum to $6,565 
maximum. 

(2) Effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after January 1, 
1964, the per annum full pay ranges for 
positions provided in paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 4104 of this title shall be as follows: 

“Physician and Dentist Schedule 

“Chief grade, $15,665 minimum to $19,- 
785 maximum. 

“Senior grade, $13,615 minimum to $17,215 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $11,725 minimum to 
$14,805 maximum. 

“Full grade, $9,980 minimum to $12,620 
maximum. 

“Associate grade, $8,410 minimum to $10,- 
650 maximum. 


“Nurse Schedule 

“Assistant director grade, $13,615 mini- 
mum to $17,215 maximum. 

“Chief grade, $11,725 minimum to $14,805 
maximum. 

“Senior grade, $9,980 minimum to $12,620 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $8,410 minimum to 
$10,650 maximum. 

“Pull grade, $7,030 minimum to $9,100 
maximum. 


$15,250 minimum to 
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“Associate grade, $6,090 minimum to $7,890 
maximum. 

“Junior grade, $5,235 minimum to $6,810 
maximum. 

“(b) No person may hold the director 
grade unless he is serving as a director of a 
hospital, domiciliary, center, or outpatient 
clinic (independent). No person may hold 
the executive grade unless he holds the po- 
sition of chief of staff at a hospital, center, 
or outpatient clinic (independent), or the 
position of clinic director at an outpatient 
clinic, or comparable position.” 

Sec. 803. (a) Section 4108 of such title 38 
which formerly prescribed the maximum 
amount of pay and allowances for medical, 
surgical, or dental specialists of the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration is amended, effec- 
tive on the date of enactment of this Act, 
to read as follows: 


“§ 4108. Administration 


“Notwithstanding any law, Executive order, 
or regulation, the Administrator shall pre- 
scribe by regulation the hours and conditions 
of employment and leaves of absence of 
physicians, dentists, and nurses.“. 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 73 
of such title 38 is amended by striking out 
“4108. Specialist ratings.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“4108. Administration.” 


Directors of Hospitals, Domiciliaries, and 
Centers 


Sec. 804. Section 4111(b) of such title 38, 
relating to the annual salary of certain in- 
dividuals serving as director of a hospital, 
domiciliary, or center, is amended, effective 
on the date of enactment of this Act, to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the per annum salary rate of sach 
individual serving as a director of a hospital, 
domiciliary, or center who is not a physician 
in the medical service shall not be less than 
the rate of salary which he would receive 
under section 4107 of this title if his service 
as a director of a hospital, domiciliary, or 
center had been service as a physician in the 
director grade. This subsection shall not 
affect the allocation of any position of di- 
rector of a hospital, domiciliary, or center to 
any grade of the General Schedule of the 
Classification Act of 1949, except with respect 
to changes in rate of salary pursuant to the 

sentence, and shall not affect the 
applicability of the Performance Rating Act 
of 1950 to any individual.” 

Sec. 805. Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided in this title, this title shall become 
effective on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


Title V—Foreign Service Act of 1946 
Short Title 


Sec. 901. This title may be cited as the 
“Foreign Service Salary Reform Act of 1962”. 


Foreign Service Officers 


Sec. 902. The fourth sentence of section 
412 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 867), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“On the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after the date of enact- 
ment of the Foreign Service Salary Reform 
Act of 1962, the per annum salaries of Foreign 
Service officers within each of the other 
classes shall be as follows: 
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“On the first day of the first pay period which begins on or after January 1, 1964, the per annum salaries of Foreign Service officers 
within each of the other classes shall be as follows: 


Foreign Service Staff Officers and Employees 
Sec. 903. Section 415 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 415. (a) Effective on the first day of 


the first pay period which begins on or after 
the date of enactment of the Foreign Service 
Salary Reform Act of 1962, there shall be 
ten classes of Foreign Service staff officers 


$18, 975 A 
15, 900 6, $11, 900 
14, 265 14, 735 15, 205 
11, 725 12, 110 12, 495 
9, 695 10, 015 10, 335 
8, 090 8, 355 8, 620 
6, 810 7,085 7,260 
5,795 5,990 6,185 


$17, 400 $17, 900 $18, $18, 900 
15, 675 16, 145 16, 615 17, 085 
12, 880 12, 265 13, 14, 035 
10, 655 10, 975 11.295 11,615 

8, 885 9, 150 9, 415 9, 680 
7, 485 7,710 935 160 
6, 380 6, 575 6,770 6, 965" 


and employees, referred to hereafter as staff 
officers and employees, and the per annum 
salaries of staff officers and employees within 
each class shall be as follows: 


$13, 440 $13, 885 
11, 150 11, 515 
9, 315 9, 620 

k 7, 960 
6,919 7, 140 
6, 225 6.435 
5, 610 5, 800 
5, 060 5, 230 
4, 575 4, 725 
4. 110 4.250 


$14, 330 $14, 775 $15, 220 $15, 665 
1, 12, 245 12, 610 12, 795 
9, 925 10, 230 10, 535 10, 840 
8, 215 8, 470 8, 725 8, 980 
7,370 7, 600 7, 830 8, 060 
6, 645 6, 855 7, 065 7.275 
5, 990 6, 180 6, 370 6, 560 
5, 400 5, 570 5, 790 5, 910 
4, 875 5, 025 5,175 5, 325 
4, 390 4, 530 4, 670 4,825 
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“On the first day of the first pay period whcih begins on or after January 1, 1964, the per annum salaries of staff officers and employees 


within each class shall be as follows: 


„Glass 1 $14, 265 $14, 735 
Class 2_ 11, 725 12, 110 
Class 3. 9, 695 10, 015 
Class 4 8,090 8, 355 
Class 5. 7, 295 7, 535 
Class 6 6.570 6, 785 
Class 7.. 5, 890 6, 085 
Class 8. 5, 270 5,445 
Class 9. 4,715 4,870 
Class 10 4, 215 4, 355 


$15, 205 $15, 675 $16, 145 $16, 615 
12, 495 12, 880 18, 265 13, 650 
10, 335 10, 655 10, 975 11, 295 

8, 620 8, 885 9, 150 9. 415 
7,775 8,015 8, 255 8, 495 
7,000 7, 215 7. 430 7, G45 
6, 280 6,475 6, 670 6, 865 
5, 620 5, 795 5,970 6, 145 
5, 025 5, 180 5,335 5,490 
4,495 4,635 4,775 4,915 


$17, 085 $17, 555 $18, 
14, 035 14, 420 l4, 
11, 615 11, 935 12, 
9, 680 9, 945 10, 
8, 735 8, 975 9, 
7, 860 8,075 8, 
7,060 7, 255 7. 
6. 320 6, 495 6, 
5, 645 5, 800 5, 
5, 060 5,215 5, 


“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary 


lower rates than those prescribed by this sec- 
tion, for American employees recruited 
abroad who are not available or are not qual- 
ified for transfer to another post and who 
perform duties of a more routine nature than 
are generally performed at the calss 10 level.” 


Conversion 


Sec. 904. Foreign Service officers, Reserve 
officers, and Foreign Service staff officers and 
employees who are entitled to receive basic 
compensation immediately prior to the ef- 
fective date of this title at one of the rates 
provided by section 412 or 415 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, shall receive basic com- 
pensation on and after the effective date of 
this title at the rate of their class deter- 
mined to be appropriate by the Secretary of 
State: Provided, That staff officers and em- 
ployees shall be transferred to the new staff 
classes established by this Act as follows: 


Present class under Corresponding new 


section 415 of the class under sec- 
Foreign Service tion 415 of the 
Act of 1946 Foreign Service 


Act of 1946, as 
amended 


S e % es 


Meet aaa ae eae 


— 
ovo 


FSS-14 and below— 


«) 
1 Remain at present class and salary rate 
until revised pursuant to new section 415(b). 


Conforming Amendments 


Sec. 905. The heading of section 642 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 is amended by 
deleting the words “and longevity” and sec- 
tion 642 is amended by deleting (a)“ in 
the first paragraph and by deleting subsec- 
tion (b) in its entirety. 


Effective Date 


Sec. 906. Except as otherwise expressly 
provided in this title, this title shall become 
effective on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


Title VI—Miscellaneous salary provisions 


Revision of Salary Limitations for Certain 
Scientific and Professional Positions 

Sec. 1001. (a) (1) Section 2(b) of the Act 
of August 1, 1947 (Public Law 313, Eightieth 
Congress, as amended (75 Stat. 789; 5 U.S.C. 
1161-1163) ), relating to the rates of com- 
pensation of certain scientific or professional 
positions, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The per annum rates of compensa- 
tion for positions established pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act shall not be less 
than the minimum rate of grade 16 of the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, nor more than the high- 
est rate of grade 18 of the General Sched- 
ule of such Act and shall be subject to the 
approval of the United States Civil Service 
Commission.“. 

(2) The first section of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(g) the Librarian of Congress is author- 
ized to establish and fix the compensation for 
not more than eight scientific or professional 
positions in the Library of Congress, each 
such position being established to carry out 
research and development functions of the 
Library which require the services of spe- 
cially qualified personnel. Section 2(a) shall 
not apply to positions established under this 
subsection.” 

(b) Section 1581(b) of title 10 of the Unit- 
ed States Code, relating to the rates of com- 


pensation of certain scientific or professional 
positions in the Department of Defense, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Subject to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s approval as to rates, the Secretary 
may fix the compensation for positions es- 
tablished under subsection (a). However, 
the per annum compensation may not be 
less than the minimum rate of grade 16 of 
the General Schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, nor more than the 
highest rate of grade 18 of the General 
Schedule of such Act.“. 

(c) Section 4 of the Act of May 29, 1959 
(73 Stat. 63; Public Law 86-36), as amended 
by section 204 of the Act of October 4, 1961 
(75 Stat. 791; Public Law 87-367), author- 
izing scientific and professional positions in 
the National Security Agency, is amended by 
striking out “, as amended by paragraph 
(34)(B) of the first section of the Act of 
September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1456; Public Law 
85-861)”. 

(d) The proviso contained in the first sen- 
tence of section 208(g) of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 210(g)), 
relating to the rates of compensation of cer- 
tain scientific, professional, and administra- 
tive personnel in the Public Health Service, 
is amended to read as follows: “: Provided, 
That the rates of compensation for positions 
established pursuant to the provisions of 
this subsection shall not be less than the 
minimum rate of grade 16 of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, nor more than the highest rate 
of grade 18 of the General Schedule of such 
Act, and shall be subject to the approval of 
the Civil Service Commission.“. 

(e) The proviso contained in the second 
sentence of section 12 of the Act of May 29, 
1884 (62 Stat. 198 as amended and supple- 
mented; 21 U.S.C. 113a), authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to employ and fix 
the compensation of technical and 
scientists for research and study of foot-and- 
mouth disease and other animal diseases, is 
amended to read as follows: “: 5 
That the number so employed shall not ex- 
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ceed five and that the maximum compensa- 
tion for each shall not exceed the highest rate 
of grade 18 of the General Schedule of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended.”. 

(f) Section 203 (b) (2) of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 
429; 42 U.S.C. 2473(b) (2)), as amended, au- 
thorizing the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration to 
establish and fix the compensation of four 
hundred and twenty-five scientific, engineer- 
ing, and administrative positions, is amended 
by striking out, in the second sentence, , ex- 
cept that (A) to the extent the Administrator 
deems such action necessary to the discharge 
of his responsibilities, he may appoint and 
fix the compensation (up to a limit of $19,000 
a year, or up to a limit of $21,000 a year for 
a maximum of thirty positions) of” and by 
inserting in lieu thereof “, except that (A) 
to the extent the Administrator deems such 
action necessary to the discharge of his re- 
sponsibilities, he may appoint and fix the 
compensation (at not to exceed the highest 
rate of grade 18 of the General Schedule of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, or, 
for a maximum of thirty positions, not to 
exceed $21,000 a year) of”. 

(g) That part of the proviso in section 
161d. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended (71 Stat. 613; 42 U.S.C. 2201), fixing 
a limit of $19,000 on the compensation of 
scientific and technical personnel, is amended 
by striking out the words “up to a limit of 
$19,000)” and inserting in lieu thereof “up 
to a limit of the highest rate of grade 18 of 
the General Schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended)”. 

(h) Section 302(f) of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 746; 49 U.S.C. 1343(d)), 
as amended, authorizing the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency to select, em- 
ploy, and fix the compensation of 23 posi- 
tions at rates not to exceed $19,500 per an- 
num, is amended by striking out 819,500 per 
annum” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
highest rate of grade 18 of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended”. 

(i) Section 2 of the Act of June 14, 1948, as 
amended (62 Stat. 441; 66 Stat. 43; 22 U.S.C. 
290a), relating to the compensation of the 
United States representative and alternate on 
the Executive Board of the World Health 
Organization, is amended by striking out 
“Such representative shall be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at a rate not to exceed 
$12,000 per annum and any such alternate 
shall be entitled to receive compensation at a 
rate not to exceed $10,000 per annum”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Such representative 
and any such alternate shall each be entitled 
to receive compensation at one of the rates 
provided by section 412 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended,”. 

(j) Section 104(b) of the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(75 Stat. 530; Public Law 87-256) authorizing 
the fixing of the compensation of not to ex- 
ceed ten employees without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) The President is authorized to em- 
ploy such other personnel as he deems nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of this Act, and of such personnel not 
to exceed ten may be compensated without 
regard to the provisions of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, but not in excess 
of the highest rate of grade 18 of the general 
schedule established by such Act. Such posi- 
tions shall be in addition to the number au- 
thorized by section 505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended.” 

(kK) (1) Section 625 (b) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (75 Stat. 449; Public Law 
87-195), as amended, is amended by striking 
out “and of these, not to exceed eight may 
be compensated at a rate in excess of the 
highest rate provided for grades of such gen- 
eral schedule but not in excess of $19,000 per 
year” and inserting in lieu thereof “but not 
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in excess of the highest rate of grade 18 of 
such general schedule”. 

(2) Section 625 (e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and of these, not to exceed 
three may be compensated at a rate in excess 
of the highest rate provided for grades of 
such general schedule but not in excess of 
$19,000 per year” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “but not in excess of the highest rate of 
grade 18 of such general schedule”. 

(1) Section 7(b) of the Peace Corps Act 
(75 Stat. 615; Public Law 87-293) is amended 
by striking out “and of these not to exceed 
two may be compensated at a rate in excess 
of the highest rate provided for grades of 
such general schedule but not in excess of 
$19,000 per year” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “but not in excess of the highest rate of 
grade 18 of such general schedule”. 


Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
County Committee Employees 


Sec. 1002. The rates of compensation of 
persons employed by the county committees 
established pursuant to section 8(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b)) shall be increased 
by amounts equal, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, to the increases provided by title II 
of this part for corresponding rates of com- 
pensation in the appropriate schedule or 
scale of pay. 


Assistant United States Attorneys 


Sec, 1003. (a) The last paragraph of sec- 
tion 508 of title 28 of the United States Code 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Assistant United States attorneys and at- 
torneys appointed under section 503 of this 
title—not more than $17,500.” 

(b) The rates of basic compensation of as- 
sistant United States attorneys whose basic 
salaries are fixed by section 508 of title 28, 
United States Code, shall be increased by 
7% per centum effective on the first day of 
the first pay period which begins on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


Employees in the Judicial Branch 


Sec. 1004. (a) The rates of basic compen- 
sation of officers and employees in or under 
the judicial branch of the Government whose 
rates of compensation are fixed by or pur- 
suant to paragraph (2) of subdivision a of 
section 62 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
102 (a) (2)), section 3656 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, the third sentence of 
section 603, section 604(a)(5), or section 
672 to 675, inclusive, of title 28 of the United 
States Code, or section 107(a) (6) of the Act 
of. July 31, 1956, as amended (5 U.S.C. 2206 
(a)(6)), are hereby increased by two 
amounts, the first amount to be effective for 
the period beginning as of the first day of 
the first pay period which begins on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act, and ending 
immediately prior to the first day of the first 
pay period which begins on or after January 
1, 1964, and the second amount to be effec- 
tive on the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after January 1, 1964, 
and thereafter, which reflect the respective 
applicable increases provided by title II of 
this part in corresponding rates of compensa- 
tion for officers and employess subject to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) The Limitations provided by appli- 
cable law on the effective date of this section 
with respect to the aggergate salaries pay- 
able to secretaries and law clerks of circuit 
and district judges are hereby increased by 
two amounts, the first amount to be effective 
for the period beginning as of the first day 
of the first pay period which begins on or 
after the date of enactment of this Act, and 
ending immediately prior to the first day of 
the first pay period which begins on or after 
January 1, 1964, and the second amount to 
be effective on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after January 1, 
1964, and thereafter, which reflect the re- 
spective applicable increases provided by title 
II of this part in corresponding rates of com- 
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pensation for officers and employees sub- 
ject to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

(c) Section 753(e) of title 28 of the United 
States Code (relating to the compensation 
of court reporters for district courts) is 
amended by striking out the existing salary 
limitations contained therein and insert- 
ing a new limitation to be effective for the 
period beginning as of the first day of the 
first pay period which begins on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act, and ending 
immediately prior to the first day of the 
first pay period which begins on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1964, and a second new limitation 
effective on the first day of the first pay pe- 
riod which begins on or after January 1, 1964, 
and thereafter, which reflect the respective 
increases provided by title II of this part in 
corresponding rates of compensation for offi- 
cers and employees subject to the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended, 

Employees in the Legislative Branch 

Sec. 1005. (a) Each officer and employee 
in or under the legislative branch of the 
Government whose rate of compensation is 
increased by section 5 of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1946 shall be paid addi- 
tional compensation at the rate of 7 per 
centum of his gross rate of compensation 
(basic compensation plus additional com- 
pensation authorized by law). 

(b) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee in the office of a Senator is hereby 
adjusted, effective on the first day of the 
first pay period which begins on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act, to the 
lowest multiple of $60 which will provide a 
gross rate of compensation not less than the 
gross rate such employee was receiving im- 
mediately prior thereto, except that the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection shall 
not apply in the case of any employee if on 
or before the fifteenth day following the 
date of enactment of this Act the Senator 
by whom such employee is employed noti- 
fies the disbursing office of the Senate in 
writing that he does not wish such provi- 
sions to apply to such employee. In any 
case in which, at the expiration of the time 
within which a Senator may give notice 
under this subsection, such Senator is de- 
ceased such notice shall be deemed to have 
been given. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provision re- 
ferred to in subsection (d), the rates of 
gross compensation of the elected officers 
of the Senate (except the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate), the Legislative Counsel of 
the Senate, the Official Reporters of De- 
bates of the Senate, the Parliamentarian of 
the Senate, the Senior Counsel in the Office 
of the Legislative Counsel of the Senate, and 
the Chief Clerk of the Senate are hereby in- 
creased by 7 per centum. 

(d) The paragraph imposing limitations 
on basic and gross compensation of officers 
and employees of the Senate appearing un- 
der the heading “SENATE” in the Legisla- 
tive Appropriation Act, 1956, as amended 
(74 Stat. 304; Public Law 86-568) , is amended 
to read as follows: 

“No officer or employee whose compensa- 
tion is disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate shall be paid basic compensation at 
& rate in excess of $8,880 per annum, or gross 
compensation at a rate in excess of $18,880 
per annum, unless expressly authorized by 
law.” 

(e) The limitation on gross rate per hour 
per person provided by applicable law on 
the effective date of this section with re- 
spect to the folding of speeches and pam- 
phlets for the Senate is hereby increased by 
7 per centum. The amount of such in- 
crease shall be computed to the nearest cent, 
counting one-half cent and over as a whole 
cent. The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall not apply to employees 
on compensation is subject to such limi- 

on, 
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(f) Each officer or employee of the House 
of Representatives, whose compensation is 
disbursed by the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and is not increased automat- 
ically, or is not permitted to be increased 
administratively, by reason of any other pro- 
vision of this section, shall receive addi- 
tional compensation at the rate of 7 per 
centum of the rate of his total annual com- 
pensation in effect immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section. 

. (g) The limitations on gross rate per 
thousand and gross rate per hour per person 
provided by applicable law on the effective 
date of this section with respect to the 
folding of speeches and pamphlets for the 
House of Representatives are hereby in- 
creased by 7 per centum. The amount of 
each such increase shall be computed to 
the nearest cent, counting one-half cent and 
over as a whole cent. 

(h) The additional compensation provided 
by this section shall be considered a part of 
basic compensation for the purposes of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2251 
and the following). 

(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, no rate of compensation 
which exceeds $21,500 shall be increased by 
this section, and no increase provided by 
this section shall cause the gross rate of 
compensation (basic plus additional com- 
pensation authorized by law) or the total 
annual compensation of any officer or em- 
ployee to exceed $21,500. 


Saving Provision 


Sec, 1006. Notwithstanding any provision 
of this Act, no rate of basic, gross, or total 
annual compensation or salary shall be re- 
duced by reason of the enactment of this 
Act. 

Absorption of Costs 

Sec. 1007. (a) The departments, agencies, 
establishments, and corporations in the ex- 
ecutive branch shall absorb the costs of the 
increases in basic compensation provided by 
this Act to the fullest extent possible with- 
out seriously affecting the immediate exe- 
cution of essential functions. 

(b} No request for additional or supple- 
mental appropriations to meet the increases 
in basic compensation provided by this Act 
shall be transmitted to the Congress unless 
it is accompanied by a certification of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget that 
the amounts requested are n to pro- 
vide for the continued execution of essential 
functions of the department, agency, or cor- 
poration concerned. 

(c) Pursuant to the objective of this sec- 
tion, heads of the executive branch activities 
concerned are directed to review with meticu- 
lous care each vacancy resulting from volun- 
tary resignation, retirement, or death and to 
determine whether the duties of the position 
can be reassigned to other employees or 
whether the position can be abolished with- 
out seriously affecting the execution of 
essential functions. 

(d) Nothing contained in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be held or considered to 
require (1) the separation from the service 
of any individual by reduction in force or 
other 1 action or (2) the placing of 
any individual in a leave-without-pay status. 


Effective date 


Sec. 1008. Except as otherwise expressly 
provided, this title shall become effective on 
the first day of the first pay period which 
begins on or after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


PART D1I—ADJUSTMENT OF ANNUITIES 

Sec. 1101. The annuity of each person who, 
on the effective date of this section, is re- 
ceiving or entitled to receive an annuity 
from the civil service retirement and dis- 
ability fund shall be increased by 5 per cen- 
tum of the amount of such annuity. 
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(b) The annuity of each person who re- 
ceives or is entitled to receive an annuity 
from the civil service retirement and dis- 
ability fund commencing during the period 
which begins on the day following the ef- 
fective date of this section and ends five 
years after such date, shall be increased in 
accordance with the following table: 


Ifthe annuitycom- The annuity shall be 
mences between— inereased by— 
January 2, 1963, and 
December 31, 1963. 
January 1, 1964, and 
December 31, 1964. 
January 1, 1965, and 
December 31, 1965. 
January 1, 1966, and 
December 31, 1966. 1 per centum 


(c) In lieu of any other increase provided 
by this section, the annuity of a survivor of a 
retired employee or Member of Congress who 
received an increase under this section shall 
be increased by a percentage equal to the 
percentage by which the annuity of such 
employee or Member was so increased, 

(d) No increase provided by this section 
shall be computed on any additional an- 
nuity purchased at retirement by voluntary 
contributions. 

(e) The limitation reading “or (3) the sum 
necessary to increase such annuity, exclusive 
of annuity purchased by voluntary contribu- 
tions under the second paragraph of section 
10 of this Act, to $2,160” contained in section 
8(c)(1) of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended by the Acts 
of July 16, 1952 (66 Stat. 722; Public Law 
555, Eighty-second Congress), and August 
31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1043; Public Law 747, 
Eighty-third Congress), shall not be effec- 
tive on or after the effective date of this 
section. 

(f) The limitation contained in the next 
to the last sentence of section 8(d) (1) of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, as enacted by the Act of August 
11, 1955 (69 Stat. 692; Public Law 369, Eighty- 
fourth Congress), shall not be effective on 
and after the effective date of this section. 

(g) The increases provided by this sec- 
tion shall take effect on the effective date 
of this section, except that any increase 
under subsection (b) or (c) shall take effect 
on the beginning date of the annuity. 

(h) The monthly installment of annuity 
after adjustment under this section shall be 
fixed at the nearest dollar. 

Sec. 1102. (a) Section 1 of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(t) The term ‘price index’ shall mean 
the annual average over a calendar year of 
the Consumer Price Index (all items— 
United States city average) published 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 

(b) Such Act is further amended by re- 
designating section 18 as 19, and by insert- 
ing after section 17 the following new 
section: 

“Cost-of-Living Adjustment of Annuities 

“Sec, 18. (a) After January 1, 1964, and 
after each succeeding January 1, the Com- 
mission shall determine the per centum 
change in the price index from the later of 
1962 or the year preceding the most recent 
cost-of-living adjustment to the latest com- 
plete year. On the basis of such Commis- 
sion determination, the following adjust- 
ments shall be made: 

“(1) Effective April 1, 1964, if the change 
in the price index from 1962 to 1963 shall 
have equaled a rise of at least 3 per centum, 
each annuity payable from the fund which 
has a commencing date earlier than Jan- 
uary 2, 1963, shall be increased by the per 
centum rise in the price index adjusted to 
the nearest one-tenth of 1 per centum, 


4 per centum 
3 per centum 


2 per centum 


September 25 


“(2) Effective April 1 of any year other 
than 1964 after the price index change shall 
have equaled a rise of at least 3 per centum, 
each annuity payable from the fund which 
has a commencing date earlier than Janu- 
ary 2 of the preceding year shall be increased 
by the per centum rise in the price index 
adjusted to the nearest one-tenth of 1 per 
centum, 

“(b) Eligibility for an annuity increase 
under this section shall be governed by the 
commencing date of each annuity payable 
from the fund as of the effective date of an 
increase, except as follows: 

“(1) Effective from the date of the first 
increase under this section, an annuity pay- 
able from the fund to an annuitant’s sur- 
vivor (other than a child entitled under sec- 
tion 10(d)), which annuity commenced the 
day after the annuitant's death, shall be in- 
creased as provided in subsection (a) (1) or 
(a) (2) if the commencing date of annuity 
to the annuitant was earlier than January 
2 of the year preceding the first increase. 

“(2) Effective from its commencing date, 
an annuity payable from the fund to an an- 
nuitant’s survivor (other than a child en- 
titled under section 10(d)), which annuity 
commences the day after the annuitant’s 
death and after the effective date of the 
first increase under this section, shall be in- 
creased by the total per centum increase the 
annuitant was receiving under this section 
at death. 

“(3) For purposes of computing an an- 
nuity which commences after the effective 
date of the first increase under this section 
to a child under section 10(d), the items 
$600, $720, $1,800, and $2,160 appearing in 
section 10(d) shall be increased by the total 
per centum increase allowed and in force 
under this section, and, in case of a de- 
ceased annuitant, the items 40 per centum 
and 50 per centum appearing in section 
10(d) shall be increased by the total per 
centum increase allowed and in force under 
this section to the annuitant at death, Ef- 
fective from the date of the first increase 
under this section, the provisions of this 
paragraph shall apply as if such first in- 
crease were in effect with respect to com- 
putation of a child’s annuity under section 
10(d) which commenced between January 2 
of the year preceding the first increase and 
the effective date of the first increase. 

“(c) No increase in annuity provided by 
this section shall be computed on any addi- 
tional annuity purchased at retirement by 
voluntary contributions. 

„(d) The monthly installment of annuity 
after adjustment under this section shall be 
fixed at the nearest dollar.” 

Sec. 1103. (a) Section 9(g) of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(g) The annuity as hereinbefore provided 
(excluding any increase because of retire- 
ment under section 7) for any married em- 
ployee or Member retiring under this Act, 
or any portion of such annuity designated 
in writing for purposes of section 10(a) (1), 
shall be reduced by 2½ per centum of so . 
much thereof as does not exceed $3,600 and 
by 10 per centum of so much thereof as ex- 
ceeds $3,600, unless the employee or Mem- 
ber notifies the Commission in writing at 
the time of retirement that he does not de- 
sire his wife or husband to receive an an- 
nuity as provided in section 10(a) (1).” 

(b) Section 10(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) If an employee or Member dies after 
having retired under any provision of this 
Act and is survived by a wife or husband to 
whom the employee or Member was married 
at the time of retirement, such wife or hus- 
band shall be paid an annuity equal to 55 
per centum of an annuity computed as pro- 
vided in subsections (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), 
and (f) of section 9, as may apply with re- 
spect to the annuitant, or of such portion 
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thereof as may have been designated in writ- 
ing for such purpose by the employee or 
Member at the time of retirement, unless 
the employee or Member has notified the 
Commission in writing at the time of retire- 
ment that he does not desire his wife or 
husband to receive such annuity.” 

(c) Section 10(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “50 per centum” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “55 per centum”. 

(d) Section 10(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “50 per centum” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “55 per centum”. 

(e) Section 10(e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “50 per centum” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “55 per centum”. 

Sec. 1104. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the benefits made payable 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act by 
reason of the enactment of this part shall 
be paid from the civil service retirement and 
disability fund. 

Sec. 1105. Section 1101 of this part shall 
take effect on January 1, 1963. The amend- 
ments made by section 1103 shall not apply 
in the case of employees or Members retired 
or otherwise separated prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act, and the rights of such 
persons and their survivors shall continue 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as be these amendments had not been en- 
acted, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
not the intention of the leadership to 
consider the bill tonight. It will be the 
pending business. It has been called up 
for the purpose of making it the pend- 
ing business at the conclusion of the 
morning hour tomorrow. In accordance 
with the agreement made with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
and the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], it is anticipated that following the 
consideration of the postal rate bill, 
either late tomorrow or on Thursday, the 
bill which has just been temporarily laid 
aside will become the pending business. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
11 AM, TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
session for today has been concluded, the 
Senate adjourn until 11 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMENDATION OF SENATOR SAM 
J. ERVIN BY NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN LE- 
GION 
Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 

President, on January 19, 1962, the ex- 

ecutive committee of the North Caro- 

lina Department of the American Le- 
gion adopted a resolution commending 
my colleague, Senator Sam J. Ervin, In., 
for his devotion to the “principles and 
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ideals of the Constitution of the United 
States of America and the individual 
rights thereby guaranteed to all citizens.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the resolution be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas Sam J. Ervin, JR., senior US. 
Senator from North Carolina, through his 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States gained deep personal insight into the 
principles and ideals of Americanism; and 

Whereas Senator Ervin has been through- 
out his long career of public service for his 
community, State, and Nation a devoted 
public servant interested in all of the con- 
stitutional rights of all American citizens; 
and 

Whereas Senator Ervin, through his long 
service in the U.S. Senate and as a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, is fully 
aware of the dangers of encroachment by 
foreign isms on the individual rights of the 
American citizen; and 

Whereas Senator Ervin is deeply inter- 
ested in the preservation of the written Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
and the individual rights thereby guaran- 
teed to all of its citizens; and 

Whereas Senator Ervin has continuously 
served and emphasized the principles, aims, 
and objectives of the Americanism programs 
and principles of the American Legion: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee 
of the North Carolina Department of the 
American Legion, in regular meeting assem- 
bled in Winston-Salem, N.C., this the 19th 
day of January 1962, commend and con- 
gratulate Senator Ervin for his devotion and 
courageous leadership in preserving the 
principles and ideals of the Constitution of 
the United States of America and the indi- 
vidual rights thereby guaranteed to all cit- 
izens; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be entered on the minutes of this meeting, 
copies be sent to all members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the U.S. Senate, 
Senator Ervin, and the national commander 
of the American Legion, 


RELIEF OF WILLIAM MACKIE AND 
: HAMISH SCOTT MacKAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to explain to 
the Senate, in some detail, the case for 
the passage of S. 420 and S. 421. These 
bills are for the relief of two residents 
of Portland, Oreg., William Mackie and 
Hamish Scott MacKay, who were de- 
ported from the United States in No- 
vember 1960, and would allow them to 
return to this country, if they so desire. 

Mr. President, I must speak on these 
two bills at this late hour today for sev- 
eral reasons. First, I assured the leader- 
ship of the Senate that, in this instance, 
as is my common practice in making 
speeches in the Senate which are not 
related to the pending business of the 
Senate, I would speak after the Senate 
was ready to dispense with further de- 
bate on the pending business for the day. 

I strongly support a reform in the rules 
of procedure of the Senate which would 
adopt a rule of germaneness to prevail 
throughout any given day until 4:30 or 
5 o’clock, after which there would be no 
rule of germaneness for that day. Sen- 
ators then would be privileged to take 
the floor and discuss subjects which did 
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not pertain to the pending business of 
the Senate. I think that that rule alone 
would greatly improve the efficiency of 
the Senate, if all Senators followed it. 

For the past several years the senior 
Senator from Oregon has followed such 
procedure as his personal policy. The 
timing of this speech is in accordance 
with this policy. 

NECESSITY FOR MAKING A COMPLETE RECORD 

The second reason for speaking on 
these two bills tonight is because to- 
morrow I shall appear before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with respect to 
S. 420 and S. 421, and in order to make a 
complete record on the bills, I need to 
speak at much greater length than would 
be possible at the hearing before the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Therefore, I talked with the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], and 
asked him whether he would have any 
objection to my discussing these bills in 
the Senate Chamber, prior to my appear- 
ance and my testimony at a meeting of 
the Judiciary Committee. Not only did 
he assure me that he would have no ob- 
jection, but he agreed with me that I 
should do just that, because he felt that 
my remarks on the floor of the Senate, 
in making the detailed record tonight, 
would be of material assistance to the 
Judiciary Committee when I testify there 
tomorrow. Tomorrow, when I appear 
before the Judiciary Committee, I pro- 
pose to and shall be able to summarize 
the record I shall make tonight on these 
two bills. 

NATIONAL SENSE OF JUSTICE IS INVOLVED 

The third and substantial reason for 
my speech tonight on these two bills 
is because, in my opinion, the persons in- 
volved in the bills have been done a 
shocking injustice by our Government of 
the United States; and I want to believe, 
and as a free people we must believe, 
that our Government will never become 
so large and so cumbersome that it will 
lose a sense of conscience in respect to 
the rights of individuals within our coun- 
try—in regard to doing justice to human 
beings. Too frequently government can 
become cold; too frequently the admin- 
istrative processes of government can 
take on a color that shadows or conceals 
individual rights. 

Tonight I am speaking about two cases 
which in my judgment illustrate gov- 
ernment’s inhumanity to man; they are 
all too good examples of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man. As I discuss these cases, I 
am satisfied that anyone who will put 
himself, figuratively speaking, in a jury 
box and pass judgment on the facts in 
these two cases will agree with my 
conclusion. 

These cases represent shocking in- 
justice, and our Government has the 
moral obligation and responsibility to 
see to it that justice is done to these 
two persons, irrespective of the fact that, 
as jurors, we would not condone or ap- 
prove of certain courses of action and 
behavior by those two persons. 

But I wish to point out that they are 
human beings; and I point out that it 
is difficult to justify the inhumane course 
of action which our Government has 
followed through a literal and strict and 
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harsh application of the immigration 
law to two residents of Portland, Oreg. 
These individuals—whatever they are— 
were made what they are as the result of 
the action upon them of our American 
system. 

I well know that when—and particu- 
larly in an election year—I stand on the 
floor of the Senate and make a plea for 
the doing of justice to two persons who 
have been deported from the United 
States on the ground that the Immigra- 
tion Service found them to be either 
Communists or associated with Commu- 
nists, that is not good politics. But in 
my 18 years in the Senate, I never 
have—and I never will start it in the 
midst of an election—run away from 
responsibilities. I have an obligation of 
raising my voice in the interest of doing 
justice to any human being, no matter 
what may have been his course of con- 
duct, if the Government's action toward 
him has not resulted in justice. 

CASES ARE MATTERS OF WIDE CONCERN 


Mr. President, I do not speak alone. 
As will be noted as I bring out the facts 
in connection with these two cases, they 
have become causes celebre in Oregon, 
in Canada, in Finland, and in many 
places in between. The injustice done 
these two persons has become a matter 
of concern to many persons in Oregon, 
regardless of their political party affili- 
ation. As I set forth in my report on 
these two bills, and as I shall point out 
during my remarks tonight, the matter 
is one of grave concern to a former Re- 
publican Governor of Oregon, one of the 
recognized leaders of my State, the pub- 
lisher and editor of the Salem States- 
man, Charles Sprague. As I submit the 
evidence in support of my bills, I shall 
point out that one Republican newspaper 
after another in Oregon has written cas- 
tigating editorials against the policy of 
the U.S. Government in regard to these 
two cases. The reaction has been com- 
pletely bipartisan. The reaction has 
been almost unanimously opposed to 
these deportations. — 

As I call attention to the petitions 
which I shall place in the Recorp be- 
fore I finish—petitions signed by scores 
and hundreds and, indeed, thousands of 
residents of the State of Oregon, Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and Independents, 
alike—there will be no doubt about the 
fact that tonight I am talking about two 
cases in regard to which citizens of Ore- 
gon, of all political faiths, have been 
deeply stirred, and are urging that our 
Government do justice now, because 
great injustice has been done. It does 
not sit well with the conscience of 
Oregon, 


THE BILLS ARE AN OPPORTUNITY TO DO JUSTICE 


It is my hope that the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, which will consider 
these bills tomorrow, will act speedily 
upon them and will grasp this oppor- 
tunity to right a shocking wrong. I hope 
that after the Judiciary Committee 
hears the evidence tomorrow on these 
two bills, it will agree with me that the 
thousands of people in Oregon who sup- 
port me in the stand I am taking here 
tonight are correct, and will recognize 
that these two bills should be passed 
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quickly by both Houses of Congress and 
signed by the President, so that these 
two men will be given an opportunity to 
return to the United States. 

In discussing the deportation of 
Mackie and MacKay, I wish to make 
very clear that I hold no brief for them, 
and do not imply any approval of their 
actions. I do not approve their actions, 
but I think even less of the actions of the 
U.S. Government in exiling two such 
insignificant men. 

In my judgment, the Department of 
Justice, through the Immigration Serv- 
ice, failed to make a case that justified 
these deportations. I hope this discus- 
sion of these two immigration cases 
will also serve notice upon the Congress 
of its dereliction in permitting the vest- 
ing in any department or agency of Gov- 
ernment such arbitrary discretionary 
power of the Immigration Service, in 
the Department of Justice, as is ex- 
hibited in these two cases. I hope my 
speech tonight will also be the opening 
salvo in a bombardment against immi- 
gration legislation now on the statute 
books which should be modified, and in 
some respects repealed, because, in my 
judgment, the sweeping discretionary 
powers which Congress has given the im- 
migration authorities of this country 
just cannot be squared with our ideal 
of government by law. The statutes 
which have been enacted into the law of 
the land, rests in the officials of the 
immigration authority personal power 
that can be described only as government 
by men, not by law. It is a power which 
does not have attached to it the neces- 
sary procedural safeguards which are 
essential in denying to mere men in 
administrative positions in the govern- 
ment the power to make decisions which 
really destroy precious human rights 
which a system of freedom should guard 
and enshrine. 

This is not the first time in my 18 
years in the Senate that I have deplored 
the arbitrary power of the Department 
of Justice in respect to immigration 
cases, for I take the position that no 
man or woman should ever be deported 
from the United States, under any cir- 
cumstance, unless an American jury of 
his or her peers makes the findings of 
fact that support a deportation. 

These cases involved precious rights of 
personal liberty, and we cannot reconcile 
them with the declarations about free- 
dom and protection of individual rights. 
There is arbitrary power vested in 
the immigration officials under existing 
statutes, and its crushing weight has been 
felt upon Mackie and MacKay. But as 
long as those powers are in the law, the 
senior Senator from Oregon and the re- 
mainder of this body must confront in- 
dividual cases such as the two cases I 
will review tonight. As long as those 
powers are in the law, all I can plead 
for on the floor of the Senate and before 
the Judiciary Committee tomorrow is 
that the decision of the immigration 
authorities be reversed. However, I 
hope to live to see the day when the 
immigration laws of this country will 
be so amended that, before the immigra- 
tion authorities can order anyone de- 
ported from this country, they will have 
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to take their case to the jury box, prove 
its case to the jury, which the Consti- 
tution makes a part of American law. 
If the cases of MacKay and Mackie 
had been taken to the jury box any- 
where in America, in my judgment, there 
would have been a unanimous vote in 
favor of Mackie and MacKay. The 
action taken by the immigration author- 
ities violates the sense of justice and 
fairplay and decent treatment which has 
traditionally inspired the sense of values 
of this great Nation. 
THE PRESENT LAW GRANTS ARBITRARY POWER 


When arbitrary power is vested in 
mere men, with all their human frailties, 
it leads to capriciousness, for there is a 
long recognized tendency for mere men, 
given arbitrary power, to become intoxi- 
cated by that power and their own im- 
portance, In my judgment, it has, in too 
many instances, characterized action on 
the part of the Immigration Service of 
the U.S. Department of Justice for many 
years past, some of which I shall sum- 
marize later in my remarks. 

We have two shocking cases here, in 
my judgment. I hope this speech, and 
perhaps later developments, will at least 
put the American people on warning 
with respect to the arbitrary power that 
has been vested in the immigration au- 
thorities of this Government. 

Come next January, I shall hope to 
offer a series of amendments to our im- 
migration laws that will seek to condi- 
tion the power of the Immigration Serv- 
ice of our Government upon appropriate 
legal safeguards. 

APPRECIATION DUE TO CHAIRMAN OF 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 

I believe it is appropriate for me to 
express my very sincere gratitude to the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EasTLAND]. When I was first 
preparing to introduce these measures, 
I discussed with the chairman my hope 
that hearings could be held on them. 
He urged me to introduce these bills, say- 
ing he did not know very much about 
their subject matter, but that he did re- 
call very distinctly reading in the press 
about the Mackie case in November of 
1960. He was good enough to say that 
he had been very much surprised, on the 
basis of the facts which were published 
in the newspapers, that Mackie had been 
deported. 

The Senator assured me that very 
thorough consideration would be given 
to my two bills, because, he said, if in- 
justice has been done it ought to be 
righted. It is very much to the credit 
of the Senator from Mississippi that a 
hearing is to be convened and that there 
is an opportunity to consider what con- 
stitutes justice as to these two men. 

I want to make very clear that the 
Senator from Mississippi made no value 
judgment in regard to these two cases. 
He made very clear that, of course, the 
burden of proof was on the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon to show that the action 
of the immigration authorities should be 
reversed by the passage of these two bills. 
I assured the Senator from Mississippi 
that I would be very happy to assume 
that burden of proof. 
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OTHER AVENUES EXPLORED 


It might be asked why we are so late 
in these hearings. There are very many 
reasons why the hearings have not been 
held and will not be held until tomorrow, 
but the Senator from Mississippi is not 
responsible for the lateness of the hear- 
ings; nor is the senior Senator from 
Oregon. It was necessary, in preparing 
to support these two bills involving the 
immigration cases of Mackie and Mac- 
Kay, to collect and consider a consider- 
able body of information. As a lawyer, I 
never go to trial unless I am satisfied 
that I am prepared for trial. Further- 
more, it was necessary for us to obtain 
certain reports from the Department of 
Justice in regard to the cases. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I had also 
hoped we could obtain administrative 
action on these two cases. This would 
perhaps have avoided the necessity for 
me to make the legislative fight I have 
started tonight. 

It was my hope that a way could be 
found for the Department of Justice 
administratively or procedurally to cor- 
rect these injustices. There has been 
every opportunity to do so. I do not 
know how anyone could have been more 
conciliatory, more cooperative, or could 
have proved more clearly his desire to 
reach an amicable solution to the two 
cases than did the senior Senator from 
Oregon. But finally it became clear that 
there was no possible avenue for a final 
determination of these cases except 
through action by the Congress itself in 
respect to the bills. It then became nec- 
essary to seek, and to fight for hearings 
and other action on these bills. 

As I have explained to innumerable 
groups in the State of Oregon who are 
so much concerned about these two 
cases, the Judiciary Committee found 
itself facing a heavy schedule of hear- 
ings. I know the importance in the Sen- 
ate of cooperating with my colleagues 
and of taking my turn when schedules 
are drawn up. 

The Senator from Mississippi agreed 
on several occasions to have hearings, 
but interruptions in schedule prevented 
going through with them. Hearings were 
scheduled for today, but the agenda of 
unfinished business having priority over 
my bills was so long in the Committee 
on the Judiciary this morning that it 
was impossible to reach my two bills 
today. This was perfectly understand- 
able. 

The Senator from Mississippi, seeking 
to cooperate with the Senator from Ore- 
gon, assured me that he would schedule 
hearings on S. 420 and 421 before the 
subcommittee tomorrow. It was then 
I suggested that we might save a good 
deal of the time of the committee if I 
made my record on the two bills on the 
floor of the Senate tonight, after the 
Senate finished whatever other business 
it might wish to consider today. Then, 
tomorrow we could submit the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD to the subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. I could 
summarize the RECORD. The Committee 
members would have the Recorp before 
them, in the best possible form for their 
consideration. 
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It was our thought that by following 
such a procedure we could expedite the 
handling of the bills tomorrow, and that 
it would give us the best possible assur- 
ance that the committee might be able 
to reach a decision on the two bills in time 
for action in the Senate and action in 
the House during this session of the Con- 
gress. 

THE FORUM OF LAST RESORT 

As will become apparent during the 
next few minutes, the Senate constitutes 
the forum of last resort for Mackie and 
MacKay. The high qualifications of the 
Members of this body assure that the 
cases will be judged fairly in the light 
of the matter of conscience involved, 
which touch and concern not only the 
State of Oregon but also the image of 
the United States. 

I wish to say a word by way of laying 
a foundation for a discussion of the 
cases themselves, about the law of expul- 
sion in the United States compared to 
the U.S.S.R. 

THE LAW OF EXPULSION: UNITED STATES 

VERSUS U.S.S.R. 


I believe that few men in this country 
would disagree with a statement that 
this country should not imitate Com- 
munist police state methods. We all 
know that the best way to beat the threat 
of communism is to stand strongly for 
freedom and justice, and to back it up 
with economic, military, and political 
strength. The adoption or acceptance of 
police state methods in this country does 
not add to our strength. 

I might add, it does not aid our image 
abroad. 

Let us examine the law of the Soviet 
Union on the expulsion of foreigners 
from the U.S.S.R. The decree of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of Au- 
gust 29, 1921, which according to the 
Library of Congress, was still in force as 
of July 5, 1962, reads as follows: 

1. Foreign nationals whose way of life, ac- 
tivities and behavior are considered incom- 
patible with the principles and social order 
of the Soviet State may be expelled from the 
territory of the RSFSR by order of 
the all-Russian extraordinary commission— 
Vecheka—or by course sentence regardless 
of whether residence permits have been 
granted to them previously. 

2. The explusion shall be executed by the 
organs of the Vecheka. 


The Library of Congress memorandum, 
which I shall ask permission to insert at 
the conclusion of my remarks, points out 
that the Vecheka is the Russian se- 
cret police organization, the predecessor 
of the GPU, NKVD, NVD, and now the 
KGB, about which we have heard so 
much. The regulations pursuant to this 
decree go even further: 

1, A foreigner may be expelled in adminis- 
trative proceedings on the basis of an order 
of the Vecheka if during the trial of a for- 
eigner accused of any offense the court finds 
that his continued stay would be incompati- 
ble with the principles and social order of the 
Soviet state. 


It is worth noting that, until 1959, the 
U.S.S.R. could expel its own nationals, its 
own citizens, as well. The new criminal 
code of 1958, however, mitigated this 
somewhat so that now the Soviet citizen 
can only be exiled or banished. The first 
is forcing a person to reside in a speci- 
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fied locality for not more than 5 years, 
and the second is prohibition of a person 
ever residing in certain localities. 

This is very broad and sweeping power, 
and says much about the relative values 
placed upon the rights of the state and 
the rights of the individual in the Soviet 
Union. 

It is, of course, unthinkable that we 
should try deliberately to imitate the 
Russian governmental policy in a democ- 
racy such as the United States. 

Of course, there are no provisions in 
American law providing for the expulsion 
of citizens. However, let us now compare 
the state of American law as to the ex- 
pulsion of aliens. 

DEVELOPMENT OF U.S. LAW OF EXPULSION 


Originally, and prior to 1917, no 
statute authorized expulsion of aliens for 
post-entry conduct not considered ini- 
tially excludable. In that year, and by 
the act of October 16, 1918, which as an 
amendment to the 1917 act, a statutory 
exception was made for persons who were 
found, within 5 years of entry, to be an- 
archists. This legislation still rested up- 
on the theoretical basis that aliens with- 
in these classes would have been initially 
excludable. 

It was not until 1940, when Congress 
passed the Smith Act during the grave 
national danger created by the fall of 
France, that Congress confirmed by 
statute the power to deport an alien for 
conduct having no relation to his original 
entry into this country. 

An excellent summary of the inter- 
vening development of Mr. Justice Jack- 
son in the case of Harisiades against 
Shaughnessy is quoted in 66 Harvard 
Law Review, pages 19-20, as follows: 


Originally the power of deportation was 
merely ancillary to the right to exclude; 
that is, it was the power to rid the country 
of an alien who should not have been ad- 
mitted in the first place. From those early 
days, the policy has been expanded. The 
power of deportation was expanded to those 
aliens who, after entry, abused the Nation's 
hospitality in resorting to crimes or sim- 
ilar types of misconduct. In 1910, for ex- 
ample, new classes of resident aliens were 
listed for deportation, including for the first 
time political offenders such as anarchists 
and those believing in or advocating the 
overthrow of the Government by force or 
violence. In 1917, aliens who were found 
after entry to be advocating anarchist doc- 
trines or the overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence were made subject to 
deportation, a 5-year time limit being re- 
tained. A year later, deportability because 
of membership in certain proscribed sub- 
versive organizations was introduced. When 
the Supreme Court, in 1939, held that that 
act reached only aliens who were members 
when the proceedings against them were 
instituted, Congress promptly enacted the 
present statute (the Smith Act) making de- 
portation mandatory for any alien who was 
at the time of entering the United States 
“or has been at any time thereafter” a mem- 
ber of a proscribed organization. In so do- 
ing it also eliminated the time limit for 
institution of proceedings thereunder. 


Subsequently, when the Supreme 
Court held that deportation proceedings 
must comply with the Administrative 
Procedure Act, Congress exempted such 
proceedings from the requirement of the 
act—64 Statutes at Large, page 1048, 
1950; 8. U.S.C. 155a. 
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I would ask the Senate’s permission, 
at this point, to file at the conclusion 
of my remarks a memorandum of law 
tracing this development in greater 
detail. 

In fact, I may discuss, before I finish 
my subject tonight, some parts of that 
legal memorandum, because I believe it 
to be a basic foundation for the con- 
sideration by the Judiciary Committee 
and subsequently by the Congress of the 
United States in respect to the relief 
sought by my two bills. 

It would, therefore, appear that S. 420 
and S. 421 deal with a substance of 
law which provides for the expulsion of 
alien residents at any time for member- 
ship in, or affiliation with, an organiza- 
tion advocating overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by force or violence. There is 
power to expel, no matter how long the 
alien has resided here, and no matter 
how long before the deportation this 
membership of affiliation may have ter- 
minated. 

We are also dealing with a procedure 
which does not allow a jury trial. A 
deportation can, under the law, be con- 
summated without the privilege of a 
judgment by a man’s peers. It is left 
to the broad discretion of an adminis- 
trative officer in a strictly administra- 
tive proceeding, and one not even bound 
by the Administrative Procedures Act, at 
that. 

In order to get a court to reverse the 
finding of such an officer, there must 
be a showing that there was an abuse 
of discretion or a capricious or arbitrary 
act. This is a far different standard 
than even the standard operative in civil 
trials of a fair preponderance of the 
credible evidence. It is a radical depar- 
ture from the standards of conviction 
beyond a reasonable doubt, which are 
a part of criminal justice and to which 
deportation seems to be closely analo- 
gous. 

I wish to say, at this point in my 
speech, that one of the arguments used 
by those who seek to support the de- 
portations is that the immigration au- 
thorities acted under the law in accord- 
ance with the discretionary power that 
the law gives them. 

That is true. That is one reason why 
the law ought to be amended. It is an- 
other reason why we ought to see to it 
that an injustice that is created by the 
exercise of such legal discretion is cor- 
rected. It is another reason why we 
ought to look with favor upon such bills 
as I have introduced tonight. As in- 
dividual jurors, I believe an over- 
whelming majority of the Members of 
the Senate and the House would reach 
if they were in the jury box, that it is 
not fair, just, or right to keep those two 
men deported merely because an immi- 
gration administrative officer, exercising 
a broad power that the law gives him, 
has decided they should be deported. 
ISSUE CAN BE VIEWED MERELY AS ONE OF LIMITS 

TO ADMINISTRATIVE DISCRETION 

That is another reason why the senior 
Senator from Oregon believes it is im- 
portant that he call the attention of the 
Senate tonight to the difference between 
government by men and government by 
law. It is said, using this as a major 
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premise, that the immigration au- 
thorities had the legal power to do what 
they did—and I do not deny it. The 
question for the court to determine was 
whether or not they violated any au- 
thority given to them by law or followed 
a course of action that could be deemed 
to be arbitrary and capricious. 

Of course, that is a pretty difficult 
standard by which to judge. Because 
it is so difficult, we move into the minor 
premise in this syllogism. Let us not 
forget that appeals on these deportations 
were taken to the district court, to the 
circuit court of appeals, and to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

However, they were appeals, not on the 
merits of the facts in the cases. It was 
not for the district judge to decide 
whether or not on the basis of the facts 
he would order the deportation. It was 
not for the members of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals to decide that on the basis 
of the facts in the cases those individual 
judges would order the deportation. It 
was not for the U.S. Supreme Court to 
decide, as I shall show in a moment, on 
the basis of the facts in the individual 
cases, that the two men should be de- 
ported. However, as I read the dissent- 
ing opinion in a 5-to-4 decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, it is apparent 
that the judges who wrote the dis- 
senting opinion thought the facts 
showed such an injustice that they re- 
fused to limit themselves to the very nar- 
row legal principle that had been applied 
in the district court and in the circuit 
court. Five of their colleagues did so 
limit themselves, and took refuge in the 
judicial statement that we read in so 
many cases, to the effect that, after all, 
it is a legislative matter, and that if a 
wrong has been done by administrative 
officers, acting under power given to 
them by Congress, it is for Congress to 
right that wrong with a legislative 
reform. 

If in the particular legislation enacted 
by Congress we had included, rather 
than excluded, the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act, in my judgment there is no 
doubt that the decision of the district 
court, the circuit court, and the U.S. 
Supreme Court would have been just the 
opposite. 

In this case a great injustice has been 
done to two human beings on the basis 
of an impersonal, cold, legal technicality, 
with the question for review, as the dis- 
tinguished lawyer who occupies the 
chair, the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpick], so very well knows, the 
question whether or not the administra- 
tive officer acted within the administra- 
tive power vested in him by a statute. 

One can follow, as an administrative 
officer, authority given in a statute, and 
do a great wrong and injustice. One 
can follow discretionary authority given 
in a statute, as the immigration authori- 
ties too frequently do, and as these cases 
clearly do, and wreak upon fellow human 
beings shocking inhumanity. 

I do not criticize the judges who 
handed down the decision or say that 
they did not stay within the narrow con- 
fines of the technical rules of statutory 
interpretation. However, I believe they 
were wrong. I believe the district judge 
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and the court of appeals and the ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court could very 
well have made the interpretation made 
by the four dissenting judges of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, and been within the 
framework of existing judicial rules. 

What the senior Senator from Oregon, 
as a lawyer, is saying, is that the deci- 
sions of the district judge and the judges 
of the court of appeals and the majority 
of the U.S. Supreme Court were not the 
only decisions that could have been made 
under the facts of the cases, and remain 
within the law. 

SUCH AN APPROACH DENIES THE HUMAN CON- 
SEQUENCES OF THE CASES 

As I used to try to teach my law stu- 
dents in the course of jurisprudence, we 
have presented here, in the operative 
facts of these two deportation cases, a 
dramatic example of the difference be- 
tween the dynamics of law and the 
statics of law. It is the great conflict in 
approach to the nature of jurisprudence 
and the judicial processes; the differ- 
ence between the law as a living thing, 
subject to doing justice between men in 
light of the facts in each case; and the 
law as a dead hand, a cold rule blindly 
applied without regard to the great 
human factors of heart and mind and 
the dignity and rights of human beings 
standing before the bar of justice. 

When I say that, I wish to make clear 
that I mean no disrespect to the judges 
who have sustained the exercise of dis- 
cretionary administrative power on the 
part of the immigration authorities. 
However, I say that the opinion of the 
dissenting judges of the U.S. Supreme 
Court really represented a sounder 
jurisprudence. 

Since the courts take the position that 
as long as this discretion, which Con- 
gress has vested in the immigration 
authorities, remains on the books the 
courts will sustain the exercise of the 
authority, it behooves us to amend the 
law in whatever manner is necessary to 
take such discretion away from the im- 
migration authorities and put the deci- 
sion in safer, sounder decisionmaking 
bodies; that is, in the jury boxes of 
America. 

But, we have these administrative 
standards now, Mr. President, and let us 
see where the application of those laws 
and procedures have gotten us. The Law 
Review of the University of Kansas, in 
the summer of 1959, conducted a very 
illuminating study of 307 cases, all of 
them political deportations, which 
reached the Supreme Court in recent 
years. This is what was found: 66.4 per- 
cent of the deportees were over 55 years 
of age; 60 percent entered the United 
States when they were under 20 years of 
age; 87 percent resided in this country 
for more than 31 years; 70 percent were 
married at the time of the proceedings; 
75 percent had no close relatives in their 
country of birth; 62 percent had severed 
Communist Party membership more 
than 11 years before arrest; more than 
50 percent had children who were citi- 
zens, and about one-third had grand- 
children who were citizens. 

I cite these statistics because I would 
have Senators never forget that we can 
never separate the administration of law 
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from human consequences of the ad- 
ministration. When all is said and done, 
our standards of justice will be evaluated 
in terms of whether or not they do jus- 
tice to human beings. 

This is the concept of the dynamics of 
the law that is shared by us who hold the 
point of view that the strength of our 
juridicial system must be found in its 
adaptability to preserving and protecting 
human values, in contrast with the no- 
tion that the administration of the law 
is a cold, impersonal, automatic machine 
that should not take human values into 
account. 

The latter conception of jurisprudence 
is the Communist conception. It is the 
police state conception. It is the totali- 
tarian conception. It makes the law an 
instrument of control of the people. 
This conception that fails to recognize 
that the state should be the servant of 
the people, and that the people are the 
masters of the state. 

It fails to recognize our faith in the law 
to liberate men’s energies by rationally 
and fairly ordering and regulating af- 
fairs. These tenets of our republican 
form of government are used by many in 
lip service to our values. Unfortunately, 
they are too often used as cliches and 
slogans. As soon as they pass into the 
realm of cliche, however, their meaning 
is lost and the rights of a free people 
begin their decline. The tenet that the 
people must be masters and not the 
servants of the state becomes meaning- 
less unless it is carried out throughout 
our juridicial system on a case by case 
basis. 

We have not been vigilant enough in 
this area—the treatment of longtime 
resident aliens. We must take a closer 
look. 

CASES MARK DEPARTURE FROM TRADITIONAL 

AMERICAN VALUES 

I cite tonight a breakdown, in respect 
to these two deportation cases, of the 
great ideal that the people are the mas- 
ters and not the servants of the state. 
I say that the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service of the Department of 
Justice, in cases such as these, would 
become the master, not the servant of 
the people of the United States. When- 
ever any administrative agency is given 
such power to administer a law and 
such discretion, that consequences such 
as we find in these cases ensues, that 
agency must be checked, and the law 
which gives it that kind of power must 
be amended. 

But, confronted with these two con- 
crete examples of injustice done by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice of the Department of Justice, the 
senior Senator from Oregon pleads with 
the Senate to first pass these two pri- 
vate bills, which will rectify injustice so 
far as these two human beings are con- 
cerned. Then next January 1 Congress 
can get on with the job, which I think 
confronts us, of revising and amending 
the Immigration Acts. 

In one case on the books, Latva v. 
Nicholls (106 F. Supp. 658, 1952) which 
is closely analogous to that of William 
Mackie, a man from Finland 
at the age of 13, had lived in the United 
States for 36 years, had an American- 
born wife, had two sons who were hon- 
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orably discharged veterans of World 
War II, and had belonged to the Com- 
munist Party for less than 6 months in 
1934, paying about $1 in dues. 

In another case the courts upheld the 
action of the Attorney General in ex- 
cluding without a hearing, and upon un- 
disclosed information, the alien wife of 
a soldier, who was thereafter confined 
to Ellis Island for almost 3% years— 
U.S. ex rel. Knauf v. Shaughnessy (338 
U.S. 537 (1950)). 

Note my reference to the fact that in 
the case of U.S. ex rel Knauff against 
Shaughnessy, which was the last case I 
cited, the Attorney General did the ex- 
cluding without a hearing and on the 
basis of undisclosed information. Try 
that out, Mr. President, when you get 
home. Ask your neighbors and friends 
if they are aware of the fact that the 
Attorney General has any such power. 
Ask your neighbors and friends if they 
are aware of the fact that the Attorney 
General has the power to order a de- 
portation on the basis of undisclosed in- 
formation, and that a person cannot 
learn the source or the nature of the in- 
formation which is causing the exclusion. 
Let Senators try it out on their neigh- 
bors, and listen to what they say. 

I daresay that they will be shocked. 
They will say they do not believe you. 
They will say that that cannot happen 
in America. 

Mr. President, it can happen, and it 
does. Similar things have happened at 
least 307 times in recent years. Oh, if 
in some way we could make the people 
of the country understand the relation- 
ship between their procedural rights and 
their substantive rights, if we could in 
some way make them understand that 
when such a procedure is authorized by 
Congress, precious substantive rights are 
denied, I hazard a guess that we would 
not have to wait so long for legislative 
reform. 

A part of the problem which faces the 
senior Senator from Oregon tonight, as 
he discusses this subject, is that many 
legal abstractions are involved. These 
are questions of legal procedure which 
the average citizen will never encounter 
or will never come in contact with, and 
therefore he will not be aware that such 
a discretionary, arbitrary and capri- 
cious power has been vested by Con- 
gress in mere administrative officers. 

They are powers of a police state, 
totalitarian powers, powers of commu- 
nism and fascism. They cannot be 
reconciled with the democratic ideal of 
government under law. Those are harsh 
words, Mr. President, but they are true. 
There are rationalizations as to the 


necessity of vesting such power in ad- 


ministrative officials, and for the sake 
of national security that they must be 
given authority to order deportation 
without a confrontation of the witnesses 
against the deportee and without a dis- 
closure of the information and the al- 
leged evidence presented against him. 
There is the alibi that to do otherwise 
would close the sources of information 
of the agencies. 

But rationalize all you like, such de- 
portation decisions cannot be reconciled 
with simple fairplay in the administra- 
tion of justice. 
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I have such abiding faith in the fair- 
ness of the average American citizen 
that I am convinced that if in some 
way, somehow, we could get every Amer- 
ican citizen to understand the existence 
of such arbitrary discretionary powers 
as those I am relating here, tonight, 
there would be in this country a rising 
demand for the enactment of legislation 
to abridge and regulate those powers. 

Mr. President, how do such powers 
ever become vested in the first place? 
In many instances—and, in my judg- 
ment, the power involved in the Mackie 
and MacKay cases are good examples— 
they become legislatively vested during 
waves of hysteria that sweep a country. 

Our country has experienced such 
waves of hysteria from time to time in 
the last 25 years. During those waves 
there is always the danger that arbitrary 
power of this type will be vested by the 
enactment of a piece of legislation such 
as the immigration laws to which I have 
previously referred. When that hap- 
pens, there develop celebrated cases, such 
as the Mackie and MacKay cases, that 
stir the sense of fair play and justice of 
most Americans who learn about the 
cases. 

DEPORTATIONS LEGALLY VALID 

Mr. President, now let me say a few 
words about the legal validity of these 
deportations. Upon the statement of 
the law which I have described, the de- 
portations of Mackie and MacKay for 
their activities during the 1930’s are cer- 
tainly legally valid. 

No contention can be made that the 
length of residence, the severing of 
family ties, the disruption of business, 
community or personal life, the stig- 
matizing of the deportee, and the banish- 
ment to an unfamiliar country, or the 
combined injustice of all of these con- 
sequences, constitute any legal grounds 
for action contrary to an order for de- 
portation. In this regard, the remarks 
of the judge of the US. district court, 
who refused to dismiss the deportation 
order, are instructive. Quoting from the 
Oregon Journal of April 11, 1958, I read: 


If I had been President, 


The judge said in explanation— 

I would have vetoed the bill, because I 
think it is outrageous that a man who is 
brought into the United States at the age 
of 10 months and who has lived here all 
his life should be deported. 

But when the President of the United 
States appointed me to do this job, he didn't 
tell me I could change the laws. 

He told me that I had to enforce the laws 
that are on the books. 


It has been said, as sort of a grim joke, 
that the deportation of longtime resi- 
dent aliens constitutes a cruel but not 
unusual punishment. The cold statistics 
we have examined—szive evidence of fre- 
quency. 

THE POSSIBILITY OF EXECUTIVE CLEMENCY 


However, in some cases the executive 
agencies involved have relented, and 
have granted relief as a matter of execu- 
tive clemency. I had hoped that might 
be true in these cases. 

Let me say again to the people of Ore- 
gon who have been very much concerned 
as to why we in Congress have not been 
disposing of these two cases, that I have 
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done my best to exhaust every possible 
avenue for obtaining executive elemency 
in regard to these two cases. I have said 
and I have thought that it would be bet- 
ter to have these two cases handled by 
way of executive clemency, rather than 
by legislation. But time is running out. 
I now make this final attempt at this 
session of Congress to right the great 
wrong that has been done to these two 
human beings, by seeking in the closing 
days of this session of Congress to get 
my colleagues in Congress to pass these 
private bills. I hope and pray the Con- 
gress will do so. 

FURTHER REMEDIES WILL BE PURSUED IF 

NECESSARY 

Perhaps I should stop there, and 
should say no more until we find whether 
Congress will do it. Yet, Mr. President, 
I owe it to my constituency to make per- 
fectly clear, tonight, that if Congress 
fails in the closing days of this session 
to do justice in connection with these 
two shocking cases of injustice, I have 
no intention of quitting in my fight to 
have justice done. 

So I bespeak a word to the President 
of the United States at this moment in 
my speech. The President of the 
United States has executive responsibil- 
ities. Under the Constitution, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has the power 
of executive clemency, too. I do not 
think the President of the United States 
should have to be bothered with two 
cases of injustice to two individuals, as 
in this case, but I think the Congress 
should correct that injustice for him. 
But under our constitutional system, 
however, there is no President who does 
not have an obligation to see to it that 
justice is done when justice can appro- 
priately be accomplished by the exercise 
of his power of executive clemency. 

I believe any President, knowing the 
facts about these cases—and I shall 
bring them out—should do justice. If I 
fail through legislative channels, I in- 
tend to give my President an opportu- 
nity to do justice in these cases between 
now and the next session of Congress. 

If I should fail then God forbid—to 
obtain justice through executive clem- 
ency, I shall be back at this desk next 
January—the people of my State will- 
ing—reintroducing not only these bills, 
but introducing a series of bills, amend- 
ing the Immigration Act, which will pre- 
vent in the future, immigration ad- 
ministrative officers from having the 
discretionary power to inflict such ter- 
rible human damage to fellow human 
beings, 

In the Latva case—previously referred 
to—after national publicity, the proceed- 
ings were arrested by executive decision. 
In the War Bride case—previously 
cited—the Attorney General, after 31 
years reversed his order and permitted 
the woman to enter the United States. 

Both Mackie and MacKay have sought 
executive clemency and have been re- 
fused, as will more fully appear in my 
brief outline of the facts of these two 
cases. 

HISTORY OF MACKIE 


It is against this background of sub- 
stantive and procedural law, this lower- 
ing threshold of justice for aliens, that 
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these two individual deportations can be 
viewed in perspective. 

William Mackie was born in Finland 
in 1908. There is some doubt as to 
whether his parents were both American 
citizens, but they had previously become 
the parents of two children with whom 
they returned to Finland for a short visit. 
While there, it is reported by one news- 
paper that Mackie’s mother became ill, 
delaying her return to the United States 
until Mackie was born and for 10 months 
thereafter. It is probable that she was 
pregnant before she left the United 
States. 

The father of Mackie is now 82 years 
old and lives in Portland, Oreg. He is, 
for the most part, dependent upon his 
son for support in the latter years of his 
life. I have talked to this grand old 
man. He is a naturalized citizen; a pa- 
triotic, fine citizen. He has borne the 
heartaches of this family trouble for 
years. Yet he holds no condemnation 
for the acts of the son who involved him 
in his difficulties, but, being a father, 
also understands human frailties. This 
grand old man is a tailor. Some 2 or 
more years ago I went into a men’s shop 
in Portland to buy a suit. I did not even 
know that Mr. Mackie worked there, but 
the proprietor brought him out of the 
tailor shop. I sat down and talked to 
this man. He could not work many 
hours a day each week, but he could work 
a little. His fingers, which at one time 
were so nimble, then showed the stiffness 
of old age. But as I talked to him about 
his sadness and about the case, I became 
more determined to do what I am doing 
tonight and what I have done the past 
couple of weeks as I have sought to have 
justice done in connection with this hu- 
man tragedy. 

What have we really gained by send- 
ing the son of this old man to Finland? 
How have we strengthened the security 
of the United States? I have more faith 
in the ability of the FBI and the other 
law-enforcement agencies of this country 
to believe it is necessary to deport a man 
who has lived all but 10 months of his 
life in the United States; who has never 
been heard to utter a syllable about vio- 
lent overthrow of the U.S. Government 
and who became whatever he is as the 
result of the operation of American so- 
cial forces upon his being. 

What have we gained by deporting our 
troubles to Finland? It is doubtful that 
there could be any real gain in our col- 
lective security. Further, Mr. President, 
as will be seen before I finish, we have 
not gained goodwill and understanding 
in Finland. How much better it would 
have been to make clear to Mr. Mackie, 
if we had any suspicion as to his loyalty, 
“You will be kept under surveillance“ 
the Government has the right to do it— 
“and you will be required to report as 
to your comings and goings”—and we 
have the right to do that too. 

But, instead, our immigration de- 
partment decided to show the power of 
the United States against this unedu- 
cated, uninformed, and in some respects 
misguided house painter. 

We have not advanced our tradition 
of justice by this act of power. We have 
not kept faith, in my judgment, with our 
church pews, for I do not see how one 
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can reconcile this course of action with 
our religious faith. 

I said that the mother of Mackie, now 
dead—she has been dead only a few 
years for Mackie supported for many 
years both his mother and father, for the 
most part—was probably pregnant be- 
fore she left the United States. Mr. 
Mackie says she was, and he had ex- 
pected to bring her back to the United 
States before the baby was born. 

The only reason the baby was born 
in Finland was because the doctors ad- 
vised that it would not be safe for the 
mother to take the trip by boat to the 
United States prior to the birth of the 
baby. But by the most perverse kind of 
an accident he was not. Had the baby 
been born in the United States the case 
would have been quite different, for then 
he would have been a citizen. Then he 
would have had some rights the immi- 
gration authorities could not have taken 
away from him. 

The Mackie name in Finland had been 
Niukkanen and it is that name by which 
William Albert Mackie was carried in the 
immigration files. The “m” in his first 
name was erroneously dropped, so that 
it appears as “Willia Nieukkanen.” 

At the age of 10 months, Mackie was 
brought to the United States. He never 
saw Finland again for 54 years. He lived 
his entire life in the United States, did 
not speak Finnish, never revisited Fin- 
land to renew ties with relatives or make 
friends, and had no connection what- 
ever with the Finnish nation. Mackie 
lived most of his life in Portland, Oreg. 
One of his brothers was a civilian con- 
struction worker at Wake Island at the 
time of the Japanese attack in 1941, and 
was presumed lost during that battle. 
Mackie, himself, served 1 year in the Na- 
tional Guard in 1928 and was called into 
military service in 1940. He was dis- 
charged by reasons of age, receiving an 
honorable discharge. In 1942, he was 
again considered for military service, 
but was not accepted at that time for 
medical reasons. 

During the remainder of World War 
II, Mackie worked in the shipyards of 
Washington or Oregon, a place where 
he could certainly have caused much 
mischief if that had been his desire. In 
1947 he became a house painter in 
Oregon, where he lived with his family 
including two sisters and his aged fa- 
ther, who is now 82. His record with the 
law includes two petty offenses, includ- 
ing stealing a-chicken at The Dalles, 
Oreg., and possession of beer in the 
State of Idaho during prohibition. 

The Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard of 
Thursday, January 19, 1961, reports that 
when Mackie was released from the 
Army he applied for his first citizenship 
papers, and on January 27, 1942, filed 
for his final papers. All the proceedings 
were complete except for his appearance 
before the Federal District Judge for 
questioning in naturalization but, for 
some unknown reason, he did not ap- 
pear. 

In 1952, the Immigration Service 
brought deportation proceedings against 
him on the grounds, that as an alien, he 
had participated in Communist activi- 
ties during the years 1937, 1938, and 
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1939, and was deportable for that 
reason. 

I ask Senators to follow the chronlogy. 
This action was brought in 1952. The 
Communist activities with which he was 
charged were supposed to have taken 
place in 1937, 1938, and 1939. 

There is not the slightest evidence 
anywhere in the case that he engaged in 
any questionable conduct which could in 
the slightest degree be associated with 
communism from 1940 to 1952. 

But under the law—its letter and strict 
interpretation, which the immigration 
authorities have followed—the case 
could be brought in 1952. They are not 
limited by any statute of limitations. 
But there should be one, Mr. President. 
I am going to introduce one. I am going 
to introduce it for the record before we 
adjourn in this session, and I shall re- 
introduce it next January. 

As one who taught the history of the 
statute of limitations and the essentiality 
of such a statute for the doing of justice, 
I have never seen any reason why a 
statute of limitations should not apply 
to immigration cases. It is just as dif- 
ficult in an immigration case to produce 
rebuttal evidence and rebuttal witnesses 
as it is in other cases in which the pre- 
cious right of a statute of limitations 
is guaranteed the defendant. It is just 
as true in an immigration case as it is in 
any other case that the memories of wit- 
nesses become befogged, hazy, and con- 
fused. It is just as true in an immigra- 
tion case as it is in any other case where 
the precious protection of a statute of 
limitation exists that witnesses, sorely 
needed for defense, die or move away and 
are lost so far as availability is con- 
cerned. 

It is just as true in an immigration 
case as it is in any other case where 
this precious protection and guarantee 
of a statute of limitations prevails that 
the defendant himself suffers lapses of 
memory; he loses or misplaces evidence 
and documents. That factor is involved 
in these cases. 

The procedure followed in immigra- 
tion cases should not make us proud as 
defenders of justice. One of the pro- 
posed amendments to the Immigration 
Act that I shall offer at the next session 
of Congress will deal with the subject of 
the statute of limitations. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ILLUSTRATE STATE 
OF MIND 

At the hearing in 1952, the questions 
and answers as to Mackie’s membership 
or affiliation with the Communist Party 
are illuminating. I shall read them. 
Senators will note when I reach the dis- 
senting opinion of the U.S. Supreme 
Court that the four dissenting judges 
thought they were illuminating, too, for 
those four dissenting judges set them out 
verbatim in the dissenting opinion. 

They found, as I believe any juror 
would find, that the questions put to 
Mackie by the immigration authorities, 
and the answers, clearly demonstrated 
that they were dealing with a man who 
should not have received the punishment 
which was inflicted upon him. They 
were dealing with an uninformed man. 
They were obviously dealing with a man 
who is not very intellectual. They were 
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dealing with a man whose answers show 
he had never had much schooling. They 
were dealing with a man who obviously 
was no match for his inquisitors. 

There is always danger of injustice 
when we do not have the check of the 
jury box. There is always danger of in- 
justice when we do not have a law on 
the books that gives to the courts the 
right to review the evidence and pass 
judgment upon the evidence, but is so 
limited, as the Congress has limited the 
courts in reviewing immigration cases 
under the Immigration Act, that they 
can look and see only whether or not the 
immigration authorities have complied 
with the letter of the law. 

I repeat that we can comply with the 
letter of the law and wreak the havoc 
of injustice upon human beings appear- 
ing before such a so-called alleged bar 
of justice. 

I ask Senators to listen to the ques- 
tions and answers at this administrative 
hearing. The questions were put to Mr. 
Mackie not by a judge but by an immi- 
gration administrative officer, who in 
these cases is both judge and prosecutor. 
Yes, he is also juror. 

We talk about a government by law. 
Time and time again in the Senate this 
Senator has opposed proposed legislation 
on a great variety of subjects when such 
measures have contained procedures that 
would give to mere administrators the 
power of being judge, prosecutor, and 
jury all in one human being. 

Senators will recall that a part of the 
fight I made against the Taft-Hartley 
bill and one of the reasons I voted 
against the Taft-Hartley bill was the 
broad, unchecked discretionary power it 
gave to administrative officers. It will be 
recalled that I fought the Landrum- 
Griffin. bill in part because it also gave 
unchecked discretionary power to ad- 
ministrative officers. When we put that 
kind of power in a measure, we invite in- 
justice. 

The Congress invited the injustice that 
was done Mackie and MacKay, because 
the Congress did not even apply the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act to that part 
of the Immigration Act that gives to an 
immigration administrative officer the 
authority to be prosecutor, judge, and 
juror. 

That is why I say there is additional 
reason for the Congress to pass these 
two bills. Their passage would help to 
right a wrong for which the Congress is 
in part responsible. 

The immigration administrative officer 
said to Mackie: 

Question. In the Finnish Hall or anywhere 
else did you attend Communist Party mect- 
ings? 

Answer. Well, if I said yes and if I said 
no maybe I wouldn't be telling the truth, 
because I really couldn't tell one way or 
the other. I went to meetings there. Some- 
times maybe they were Communist and may- 
be they wasn’t. It could have been and may- 
be they wasn’t. 


There may be a variety of reactions to 
that testimony. There are those who 
might say that Mackie was evasive. 
There are those who might read into 
his answer that he was seeking to cover 
up. But I think the truth is that he 
was merely an uninformed, ignorant, 
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frightened man. He was no match for 
his inquisitors. As I proceed with the 
testimony, Senators and those in my 
State by the hundreds who share the 
point of view that I now express and who 
have taken such an interest in the case 
will see that Mackie undoubtedly did not 
have the slightest conception of the na- 
ture of the meetings he attended. If one 
sought to give him an examination as 
to what communism was, Mackie could 
not have told. But do not forget that 
these meetings which he was charged 
with attending were held in the depths 
of the depression, and in my State it 
was a deep one. Mackie had been told 
that at these meetings they were going 
to discuss jobs, relief, and employment. 
The meetings were seeking to do some- 
thing for the thousands of people who 
were suffering great pangs of agony and 
deprivation in the depths of the depres- 
sion, 

The next question put to him by the 
immigration administrative officer was: 

Question. Have you ever been a member of 
the Communist Party of the United States 
or any branch or affiliate organization by 
that name or any similar name? 

Answer. Knowingly I haven't, no. 


There is no doubt that the record in 
this case shows that this man has con- 
sistently denied that he was ever a Com- 
munist, and signed affidavits that he was 
never a Communist. 

I am inclined to believe, as a lawyer 
and as I have examined the record, that 
he did not know what communism was. 
It is so easy for those of us with our 
background, with our education, with 
our familiarity with examination and 
cross-examination, to read into a case 
such as this a knowledge and an under- 
standing that we possess, but it is far 
beyond the power of comprehension of 
the defendant concerned. If we do that 
in case after case, we do a grave in- 
justice. 

The next question was: 

Question. Do you believe that member- 
ship in the Communist Party is now a lawful 
political purpose? 

Answer. Naturally I don't. Com- 
munism or socialism I don't care what party 
it is here or any place else, if it has anything 
to do with overthrowing the Government by 
force and by violence, I don’t agree with it, 
no, 

Question. What was your impression of 
what the Communist Party was trying to do? 

Answer. Well the only thing I heard in 
those days was more relief and more work, 
and I never heard anything else; no violent 
overthrow of the Government or anything 
of that sort, but any place I went to meet- 
ings there was always more work and more 
food. 


Those are his answers. Do they prove 
him to be a flaming Communist bent 
upon sabotage or espionage or stirring 
up America into revolution? It is said, 
“Mr. Senator, if that is the man’s testi- 
mony, on what basis did they decide that 
he should be deported?” 

Let us take a look at the testimony 
against him. 

Two ex-Communist witnesses, two 
stool pigeons, appeared against Mackie. 
They stated that he had paid dues of 25 
cents a month to the party and attended 
its meetings, and that he had once as- 
sisted in the circulation of a newspaper 
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called the Labor New Dealer, which ap- 
parently was an organ of the party, or, 
perhaps of a front organization. How- 
ever, the opinion of the Supreme Court 
notes that even these two witnesses stated 
that there was no discussion of ways or 
means to overthrow the Government at 
those meetings, but that only problems 
such as labor conditions, relief, and the 
like were discussed. 

In other words, these two Government 
witnesses, allegedly ex-Communists, cor- 
roborated what Mackie said about the 
subject matters that were discussed at 
the meetings, and the Supreme Court 
took note of that. They discussed labor 
conditions, relief, and the like. That is 
what Mackie said was discussed. He 
wanted a job. He wanted to see what 
kind of economic relief he could get. 
When we consider his economic status, 
when we consider his ignorance, when 
we consider the fact that there is not a 
scintilla of evidence in the record which 
shows that he advocated the overthrow 
of the Government, one must have a 
little understanding of how people suf- 
fering the economic deprivations that 
he was suffering at the time could get 
hooked into such an association as that 
into which apparently he was hooked. 

I do not believe there is any doubt 
that these meetings were meetings of 
Communist-front organizations. If we 
were to start deporting—which cannot 
be done under law—every person in this 
country who is sucked into some meeting 
or assembly of an organization that later 
turns out to be a Communist-front or- 
ganization, we would deport a great 
many people. I ask the question, Would 
that be a service to our country? 

The legal question, which was confided 
to the Department of Immigration, and 
later to the courts, was whether the test 
of “meaningful association” laid down 
in the case of Rowoldt v. Perfetto (355 
U.S. 115 (1957) ) had been met. 

Mr. President, we cannot understand 
what happened in the Mackie-MacKay 
cases unless we understand this doctrine 
of Rowoldt versus Perfetto, for it was 
in that case that the U.S. Supreme Court 
laid down the doctrine of meaningful 
association, which means that it is nec- 
essary to find—applying this to Mackie— 
that he went to these meetings in mean- 
ingful association with communism, and 
it is necessary to find that in carrying 
out this meaningful association, he was 
aware that a Communist organization 
is a conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force. 

I am at a complete loss to understand 
how the immigration authorities could 
reach the judgment, on the basis of this 
record, that Mackie ever engaged in 
such meaningful association. 


KENNEDY-HUMPHREY-MORSE BILL OUTLAWS 
COMMUNISM 

Some years ago in the Senate, I believe 
in 1954, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and 
the senior Senator from Oregon co- 
authored—we did not cosponsor—we co- 
authored and wrote a bill which is now 
the law of the United States, outlawing 
the Communist Party. It was the 
Kennedy-Humphrey-Morse bill that 
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passed the Senate and the Congress that 
makes the Communist Party illegal in 
the United States. 

As I discuss the Mackie and MacKay 
cases, I would take the Senate back to 
the speeches of the senior Senator from 
Oregon as we fought for the passage of 
that bill by the Senate in connection 
with the procedural guarantees which we 
wrote into that bill, for there were those 
who were not particularly desirous of 
having procedural guarantees in connec- 
tion with any bill involving communism. 

We were on the crest of a wave of 
hysteria. But Kennedy, HUMPHREY, and 
the senior Senator from Oregon took the 
position on the floor of the Senate that 
reason should prevail. We stated our 
recognition of the fact that there was a 
serious Communist threat in the country. 
Do not forget, Mr. President, that that 
great debate took place at the height of 
McCarthyism. Under McCarthyism, 
procedural guarantees were out the 
window. Too few were willing to take 
the whiplashes of McCarthyism in those 
days, on the floor of the Senate. But we 
included in the Kennedy-Humphrey- 
Morse bill, which outlawed the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States, the pro- 
cedural protection that one charged with 
being a member of the Communist Party, 
and thereby a member of a conspiracy to 
overthrow the country by force, was en- 
titled to trial by indictment, was entitled 
to trial by a jury, was entitled to be con- 
victed in accordance with all the pro- 
cedural guarantees which free men and 
women have the precious right to enjoy 
in this Government of law, in contrast 
to a totalitarian government by men. 

Reason prevailed, and the bill passed. 
But those procedures are not in the Im- 
migration Act. Had those procedures 
been in the Immigration Act, Mackie 
would not be in Finland tonight. Can 
such a double standard of justice be 
justified? Can we justify not requiring 
in a trial on the issue as to whether an 
individual is a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, and therefore guilty of the 
criminal conspiracy established by the 
Kennedy-Humphrey-Morse bill, protec- 
tion by procedural guarantees based upon 
the precious presumption that men are 
presumed to be innocent until proved 
guilty? It is to guarantee the protection 
of that presumption that we have such 
procedural rights as exist throughout 
criminal law. 

Can we justify those precious rights of 
procedural protection on the issue as to 
whether or not you, Mr. President, or 
anyone else—and it may be anyone to- 
morrow—is charged by indictment with 
being a Communist, but deny the same 
procedural protection to one who by cir- 
cumstances and biological events was 
born in Finland, and 10 months later, a 
babe in arms, was brought to the United 
States and reared here and made what- 
ever he is by the forces of American so- 
ciety acting and reacting upon him? 
That is what is involved. In effect, in 
the dynamics of the jurisprudence al- 
luded to by the four dissenting Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, there is a dramatic recognition. 

I plead that the injustice be corrected. 
I plead that we move, first, on these two 
specific cases; and then next January 
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enact legislation which will prevent a 
repetition in any future case; for, given 
the kind of procedure I am arguing for 
tonight, basic in our whole conception of 
American justice, the Mackie and Mac- 
Kay cases cannot happen. Deny the 
procedural protections, and the door is 
wide open to such flagrant manifesta- 
tions of government by men instead of 
by law. 

Abstraction? But it happens that ab- 

stract principles of government and jus- 
tice, put into effect, determine whether 
or not we remain freemen. The senior 
Senator from Oregon is greatly con- 
cerned about the movement which he 
sees developing in the threats which are 
emerging, limiting more and more and 
excluding more and more in any legisla- 
tion passed by Congress checks to prevent 
the arbitrary exercise of discretion such 
as prevailed in the Mackie and MacKay 
cases. 
Mr. President, on April 18, 1960, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by 
a vote of 5 to 4, held: 

We cannot say that his— 


The district judge’s— 


findings, affirmed by the court of appeals, 
were clearly erroneous and do not support 
the conclusion of both the lower courts, 


That finding on the part of the ma- 
jority was related to the doctrine of Ro- 
woldt against Perfecto, for the immigra- 
tion authorities made a finding that 
there was meaningful association on the 
part of Mackie, with the objectives of 
communism, a major objective being the 
overthrow of our Government by force. 
That was their finding. The Immigra- 
tion Act of Congress gave them the au- 
thority to make that finding under the 
exercise of discretion vested in them. 

So all that was left to the Court was 
to determine whether or not that finding 
by the immigration authority was an 
abuse of discretion. If we take that 
narrow, strict, literal interpretation, 
there is no quarrel with the decision so 
far as its legalisms are concerned. But 
let us consider the other school of juris- 
prudence, which unfortunately was not 
applied by the majority. 

The dissenting opinion written by Mr. 
Justice Douglas, in which the Chief Jus- 
tice, Mr. Justice Black, and Mr. Justice 
Brennan concurred, ended with the fol- 
lowing words: 

Apart from that, the evidence would be far 
too meager to establish the “meaningful as- 
sociation” which we required in the Ro- 
woldt case. 

7 . > s > 

A man who has lived here for every mean- 
ingful month of his entire life should not be 
sent into exile for acts which this record 
reveals were utterly devoid of any sinister 
implication, 


Mr. President, now I turn to the deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court on April 
18, 1960. First, I point out that it is a 
per curiam decision. The majority said: 


The petitioner sought relief from an or- 
der directing his deportation on the ground 
that as an alien he had become, after enter- 
ing the United States, a member of the 
Communist Party within the meaning of 
the act of October 16, 1918, as amended by 
section 22 of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 (64 Stat. 987, 1006). The district court, 
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after hearing, denied the petition (148 F. 
Supp. 106) and the court of appeals affirmed 
(241 F. 2d 938). Invoking Rowoldt v. Per- 
fetto, 355 U.S. 115, decided after the order 
for his deportation, petitioner sought an ad- 
ministrative reconsideration of his status. 
Upon its denial by the Board of Immigration 
Appeals he began the judicial proceeding im- 
mediately before us for review. After a 
hearing, the district court again denied his 
petition for relief and the court of appeals 
affirmed the order of the district court (265 
F. 2d 825). The ultimate question is wheth- 
er petitioner is subject to deportation under 
Galvan v. Press, 347 U.S. 522, or is saved from 
it under Rowoldt v. Perfetto, supra. The 
determination of this issue turns on evalua- 
tion of the testimony. before the district 
court, in light of Galvan v. Press, supra, and 
Rowoldt v. Perfetto, supra. Such assessment 
largely depends on the credibility of the 
testimony on which the district judge based 
his judgment, particularly that of the peti- 
tioner himself whom the judge saw and 
heard. An able judge found that petitioner 
in denying membership in the Communist 
Party, unlike Rowoldt who admitted mem- 
bership (see 355 U.S., at 116-117) but ac- 
counted for its innocence, “perjured him- 
self before, and I believe perjured himself 
today.” We cannot say that his findings, 
affirmed by the court of appeals, were clearly 
erroneous and do not support the conclusion 
of both the lower courts. 
Judgment affirmed. 


But, Mr. President, no jury found him 
to be a Communist. The district judge 
believed the two ex-Communist witnesses 
of the immigration authorities. The dis- 
trict judge concluded that Mackie per- 
jured himself. But read Mackie’s state- 
ments. In my judgment, they are the 
statements of an ignorant, uninformed, 
undoubtedly frightened man. He said 
he was not a Communist. He said he 
did not believe in the overthrow of the 
Government by force. He said the meet- 
ings he attended—he did not deny he 
attended them, and that is not the course 
of action of a liar—dealt with relief, un- 
employment, and jobs. Yet the decision 
was sustained by a vote of 5 to 4 on so 
scanty a record. 

APPRAISAL OF SUPREME COURT ACTION 


I leave it to any juror to decide who 
had the better of the argument in the 
U.S. Supreme Court, as I read now the 
brief dissenting opinion of the four dis- 
senting Justices, written by Mr. Justice 
Douglas, and concurred in by the Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Black, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Brennan: 


Petitioner was born in Finland in 1908; 
and came here when he was less than a year 
old and has resided here ever since. He is 
married to a native-born citizen; he served 
honorably in our Army; and he has no crimi- 
nal record of any kind except for a petty 
offense, back in 1930. 

The evidence against petitioner was given 
by two witnesses who had once been Com- 
munists, one of whom petitioner swore he 
never knew. They testified that petitioner 
was a member of the Communist Party from 
1937 to 1939 in Portland, Oreg. One of them 
testified that petitioner had assisted in the 
circulation of a paper, Labor New Dealer, 
which apparently was an organ of the party. 
There was evidence he paid dues to the party 
of 25 cents a month and that he attended 
both open and closed meetings of the party. 
But even these two ex-Communists who ap- 
peared against petitioner said that there was 
no discussion of ways and means to over- 
throw the Government at those meetings, 
that only problems such as labor condi- 
tions, relief, and the like were discussed. 
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One also swore that petitioner never advo- 
cated the overthrow of the Government. 
Petitioner’s interest in the party, according 
to one of these hostile witnesses, was as a 
result of “the sufferings of the people in the 
depression”; and he was “very sympathetic 
toward their welfare.” This witness agreed 
that petitioner was not an intellectual in- 
terested in theory or political discussion. His 
interests were “in bread-and-butter topics of 
the day, what to do for unemployment and 
relief.” Nor had petitioner ever taught the 
Communist doctrine nor distributed its lit- 
erature, except for the Labor New Dealer. 

These two ex-Communists testified that 
petitioner attended dances that the party 
arranged in Portland. But they said he 
never held an office in the party; nor was 
ever employed by the party; nor was ever a 
functionary in the sense of representing the 
party. He attended a regional meeting at 
Aberdeen, Wash., where various speakers, ac- 
cording to one ex-Communist, gave glowing 
accounts of their work for the party, more or 
less fabricating their achievements. 

We know from petitioner's lips that he was 
not acquainted with the conventional Com- 
munist literature; and nothing came from 
the lips of his accusers that denied it. One 
who reads the whole of this record cannot 
put it down without feeling that here is a 
man neither conspiratorial, dangerous, 
cunning, nor knowledgeable. Petitioner—a 
painter by trade—represents a microscopic 
element in the ranks of our labor force who 
was caught up in a movement whose ideology 
he did not understand and whose leaders 
spoke in terms of bread for the hungry, and 
jobs for the unemployed. He has recently 
earned about $4,000 a year; he bought a 
home for $3,100 (which is now worth from 
$6,000 to $6,500 subject to a $2,500 mort- 
gage); and he has personal property, includ- 
ing a car, worth $2,000. 

This is the background against which the 
following testimony can be best understood. 

“Question, In the Finnish Hall or any- 
where else did you attend Communist Party 
meetings? 

“Answer. Well, if I said yes and if I said 
no maybe I wouldn't be telling the truth, 
because I really couldn’t tell one way or the 
other. I went to meetings there. Some- 
times maybe they were Communist, and 
maybe they wasn’t. It could have been and 
maybe they wasn't. 


* * * * * 


“Question. Have you been a member of the 
Communist Party of the United States or 
any branch or affiliate or organization by 
that name or any similar name? 

“Answer. Knowingly, I haven’t, no. 

. * * + * 

“Question. Do you believe that member- 
ship in the Communist Party now is a law- 
ful political purpose? 

“Answer. No. I can’t answer questions 
about that because I don’t know. If Con- 
gress says it is unlawful, it is unlawful. If 
it isn’t it isn’t. I don’t know. If I got the 
question right, I don’t know. 

“Question. I am not trying to confuse 
you, * * * I am trying to find out your 
feelings toward communism. 

“Answer. Naturally I don’t—communism 
or socialism, I don’t care what party it is 
here or anyplace else, if it has anything to 
do with overthrowing the Government by 
force and violence I don't agree with it, no. 

. * * > * 

“Question. What was your impression of 
what the Communist Party was trying to do? 

“Answer. Well, the only thing I heard in 
those days was more relief and more work, 
and I never heard anything else; no violent 
overthrow of the Government, or anything 
of that sort, but anyplace I went to meetings 
was always more work and more food. 

“Question. As far as you know, that was 
what the Communist Party stood for during 
that period? 
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“Answer. I don't know if they stood for 
that, but I never heard anything against it.” 

The case is on all fours with Rowoldt v, 
Perfetto, 355 U.S. 115. The “solidity of 
proof” (id., at 120) required for the severe 
consequences of the deportation of a man 
who came here when he was less than 1 year 
old, whose only memory of life is in this 
land, and who has lived here over 50 years has 
not been met. The “meaningful association” 
with the party which the Rowoldt case re- 
quires (id., at 120) simply has not been estab- 
lished here. In this case, as in Rowoldt, 
petitioner’s association with the party was 
“wholly devoid of any ‘political’ implica- 
tions” (id., at 120). 

The testimony of the two ex-Communists 
upon which petitioner is being banished has 
never been heard by a court. The only 
testimony taken by the District Court was 
that of the petitioner and his character wit- 
nesses. The district judge believed the wit- 
nesses against Niukkanen by virtue of having 
read the same record that is now before this 
Court. His impression of their credibility 
can be no more reliable than our own, Cer- 
tainly then his conclusion that petitioner 
“perjured himself before, and * * * per- 
jured himself today” does not preclude this 
Court’s review of the evidence against him. 
Apart from that, the evidence would be far 
too meager to establish the “meaningful 
association” which we required in the 
Rowoldt case. 

The unanimity of all the finders of fact 
in the Rowoldt case (id., at 119) that Ro- 
woldt was a “member” of the party and his 
refusal to answer when asked in the de- 
portation proceedings whether he had ever 
been a member of the Community Party, 
did not stop us from declaring that “the 
record before us is all too insubstantial to 
support the order of deportation” (id., at 
121). The unanimity of the finders of fact 
in the present case should likewise be no 
barrier to our entry of a just decree. A 
man who has lived here for every meaning- 
ful month of his entire life should not be 
sent into exile for acts which this record 
reveals were utterly devoid of any sinister 
implication. 


Mr. President, that dissenting opin- 
ion is unanswerable. The majority 
opinion in the U.S. Supreme Court case 
never came to grips with the operative 
facts in the case. The majority of the 
U.S. Supreme Court obviously never ex- 
amined the evidence against or for the 
petitioner. They limited themselves, as 
their decision shows, to the strict, literal 
interpretation of the Immigration Act 
and whether or not the immigration au- 
thorities had the power to exercise the 
discretion they did exercise. But justice 
requires an analysis such as the dissent- 
ing opinion gave, because, do not for- 
get, what the majority did was dismiss 
the case, in effect, on the ground of find- 
ing that a district court and a court 
of appeals had affirmed the finding of 
the immigration authorities. 

Mr. President, adding nothing three 
times still adds up to nothing. The legal 
dynamics of the case called for a 
valued judgment on the facts shown by 
the evidence. I respectfully submit that 
judgment was never rendered by the dis- 
trict judge, by the court of appeals, or 
by the majority of the Supreme Court. 

Here is an example of what happens 
when Congress lays down in a statute 
the procedures which were laid down in 
the Immigration Act. The doors are 
opened for the marching in of this kind 
of shocking injustice. The district judge 
had nothing before him that the Su- 
preme Court did not have. 
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I emphasize the point that the dis- 
senting judges stressed the fact that 
there was no examination of the wit- 
nesses by the district judge. The district 
judge had to take the record—the same 
record the Supreme Court had and the 
same record we have. These four dis- 
senting judges reached an opposite value 
judgment from the district judge. 

Senators might say, “What about the 
other five?” The other five did not go 
into the substantive subject matter. 
The other five judges of the Supreme 
Court passed no value judgment upon 
the testimony. They were passing 
judgment on the strict, narrow, legal 
technicality, in effect, as to whether 
the actions taken by the Immigration 
officer was within his power and his area 
of discretion under the statute. 

But I ask Senators to listen to what 
the dissenting judges said: 

The only testimony taken by the district 
court was that of the petitioner and his 
character witnesses. The district judge be- 
lieved the witnesses against Niukkanen by 
virtue of having read the same record that 
is now before this court. His impression of 
their credibility can be no more reliable than 
our own. 


The court said, most respectfully and 
tactfully, “We have the same record the 
district judge had, and we have reached 
the opposite conclusion.” 

The majority did not say, “We have 
the same record that the district judge 
had, and we have reached the same con- 
clusion.” What the majority passed 
judgment on was whether or not pro- 
cedurally the administrative officer of 
the immigration authority had acted 
within his jurisdiction and power. And 
there was no showing of arbitrary or ca- 
pricious abuse. 

But the dissenters came to grips with 
the dynamics involved in the case. The 
dissenters went on to say: 

Certainly then his conclusion— 


Meaning the conclusion of the Dis- 
trict judge— 
his conclusion that petitioner “‘perjured him- 
self before, and * * * perjured himself today” 
does not preclude this Court’s review of the 
evidence against him. 


Those four dissenting judges reviewed 
the case. They came to the opposite 
conclusion from that reached by the 
District judge. 

Let me tell Senators who I think 
should prevail. It is not the District 
judge. 

Let me make perfectly clear that it is 
no “out” to say, “But five judges went 
the other way.” They did not touch 
this issue. They did not go the other 
way, because they did not take this issue 
into account in the majority opinion. 

‘The dissenters said: 

Apart from that, the evidence would be 
far too meager to establish the “meaningful 
association” which we required in the 
Rowoldt case. 


Merely because a district judge found 
it was not too meager, and a court of 
appeals found it was not too meager, 
because of their understanding of the 
case, does not justify substituting their 
findings for a finding by the court itself. 
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I leave it to Senators to decide how 
anyone in a jury box, on the basis of 
Mackie’s testimony, could find a mean- 
ingful association” on his part with the 
Communist Party, find an advocating on 
his part of an agreement with the pur- 
pose of the Communist Party to over- 
throw the U.S. Government by force. 
Such a finding defies all reason. One 
cannot even read it into his language, 
let alone find it there in the first place. 

The dissenting judges say: 

The unanimity of all the finders of fact 
in the Rowoldt case (id., at 119) that Ro- 
woldt was a member of the party and his 
refusal to answer when asked in the de- 
portation proceedings whether he had ever 
been a member of the Communist Party, 
did not stop us from declaring that “the 
record before us is all too insubstantial to 
support the order of deportation.” 


Rowoldt did not even answer the ques- 
tion as to whether or not he had ever 
been a member of the Communist Party. 
But, as the dissenting judges point out, 
even when he refused to answer the 
question as to whether he had ever been 
a member of the Communist Party, it 
“did not stop us from declaring that ‘the 
record before us is all too insubstantial 
to support the order of deportation.’ ” 

Mackie not only swore that he was not 
a member of the Communist Party and 
knowingly had never been a member of 
the Communist Party, but also that he 
was opposed to any policy advocating 
the overthrow of our Government by 
force. Still they found that he had a 
“meaningful association” with the Com- 
munist Party under the Rowoldt doc- 
trine. 

As a lawyer, I never like to disagree 
with a court decision, but all I can say 
is that this is a shocking miscarriage of 
American justice, no matter from what 
angle one approaches the problem. It 
is a shocking miscarriage of justice if one 
follows the decision of the district 
court and of the court of appeals and 
the majority of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
for they failed to point out in their de- 
cisions any evidence in the record 
against Mackie which shows a “meaning- 
ful association” with the Communist 
Party in keeping with the standards laid 
down in the Rowoldt case. The Rowoldt 
case is the controlling precedent. 

Perhaps if Mackie had “taken the 
fifth amendment” he would have been 
better off. What an awful thought. 

Perhaps if he had followed Rowoldt’s 
policy of not answering questions he 
would have been better off. 

But this was an ignorant, uninformed, 
confused witness, who answered the 
questions. He did not deny that he went 
to the meetings. But I will state what 
the Government, in effect, did. The 
Government put words in his mouth, 
in the sense that, with the admission 
that he went to the meetings, the Goy- 
ernment then charged him with all the 
conspiracies, with all the designs, with 
all the Communist purposes of those in 
charge of the meetings. 

As Mr. Justice Douglas said in the dis- 
senting opinion, it is admitted by the 
Government’s own two ex-Communist 
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witnesses that Mackie never was a party 
functionary. He never held office. He 
was never part of the brass, so to speak, 
other than distributing the Communist 
paper, The evidence would seem to indi- 
cate that he had something to do with 
distributing the paper, although it would 
be interesting to know whether he knew 
what he was distributing. That was 
not proved. It would be interesting to 
know what he was paid for distributing 
the paper. It might have been a case, 
as so often was the case during the de- 
pression, in which a group of unem- 
ployed men were called in to distribute 
handbills, store sales announcements, 
and, in this case, a paper that was 
known as the Communist paper. 

I am spending this amount of time on~ 
the question for the Recorp because I do 
not care from what angle we approach 
the legal record of this case. I think 
any juror would end up with the con- 
clusion that Mackie was done an in- 
justice. 

There he is over in Finland tonight. 
He has no connections over there. But 
every hour he is there, his deportation 
casts a dark shadow over American 
justice. I am pleading to remove it: 
Passage of my bill would do so. 

I conclude my comments in relation 
to the dissenting opinion of the four 
US. justices of the U.S. Supreme Court 
by saying that they came to grips with 
the facts of the case. They did not ren- 
der their decision on a point of proce- 
dure. They did not render their decision 
on a legal technicality. They rendered 
their decision on the basic principles of 
justice that cried out for attention in 
the case. 

There are more observations that 
could be made on the Mackie case. But, 
Mr. President, I shall insert them in 
the form of certain memorandums and 
exhibits at the close of my remarks. I 
shall not ask for unanimous consent at 
oa Nea to do so, but before I finish I 
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But because I have had so much to say 
in my discussion of the Mackie case about 
the law as it presently exists in con- 
nection with the treatment of aliens 
in the United States, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the REcorp a memorandum of the law 
dealing with the treatment of aliens in 
the United States during the 20th cen- 
tury, which has, to paraphrase John Lord 
OBrian, as the memorandum shows, 
been a great departure from American 
historical standards of justice, and which 
finding has been set out in a brilliant 
scholarly article entitled “New Encroach- 
ments on Individual Freedom,” 66 Har- 
vard Law Review, 1962, including ref- 
erences set forth in the bibliography at 
the end of the memorandum. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM OF LAW ON TREATMENT OF 
LONG-TERM RESIDENT ALIENS 

The treatment of aliens in the United 
States during the 20th century has, to para- 
phrase John Lord O'Brian, been a great de- 
parture from American historical standards 
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of justice. (See O'Brian, “New Encroach- 
ments on Individual Freedom,” 66 Harvard 
Law Review 1, 1952.) 

It has been marked by the following de- 
velopments. Prior to the Immigration Act 
of 1924 (43 Stat. 153, reenacted in scattered 
sections of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952, 66 Stat. 163), there was no regu- 
lar method of accounting for the time and 
manner of entry of immigrants. The 1924 
act created the requirement of a visa which 
entailed a uniform system of preexamina- 
tion, a determination of whether the entrant 
was coming for temporary or permanent 
residence and other information such as the 
time and manner of entry. 

The difficulty of proving time and entry 
during the first decade of this century lead 
Congress to eliminate the time limitations 
within which a conclusive presumption of 
erroneous admittance could be raised with 
respect to prostitutes and procurers. (Act 
of Mar. 26, 1910, providing for deporta- 
tion of prostitutes, etc., without regard to 
time of entry.) This was done despite the 
fact that Mr. Justice Holmes’ dissent in 
Keller v. U.S. (213 U.S. 138, at pp. 149-51, 
1909) had indicated that the entire court 
felt the power to regulate immigration did 
not subsume unlimited power to regulate 
postentry conduct of resident aliens. 

According to the interpretation of one 
commentator, the cases which first arose 
under the 1910 act did not present factual 
situations which tested the extent of con- 
gressional power over postentry conduct, but 
they could be interpreted as upholding un- 
limited power over resident aliens. (Hesse, 
“The Contitutional Status of the Lawfully 
Admitted Permanent Resident Alien: The 
pre-1917 Cases,” 68 Yale Law Journal 1578, 
1959.) 

According to this commentator, Congress 
in the act of 1917, in reliance on this ques- 
tionable interpretation of court action, 
undertook a regulation of postentry conduct 
unrelated to its power to exclude, although 
it did so on the basis of the theoretical ne- 
cessity of a causal relationship between the 
postentry and the preentry characteristics 
or conditions. (C. Hesse, “The Inherent 
Limits of the Power to Expel,” 69 Yale Law 
Journal 262, at 269, 1959.) 

This interpretation is supported by Senate 
Report 352, 64th Congress, 1st session (1916) 
which reads as follows on page 14: 

“(The purpose of the change) is to make 
perfectly clear the intent to continue to 
practice is established when the act of 1907 
was passed of expelling from the United 
States every alien who, after having secured 
admission in one way or the other, was found 
here within the limitation fixed and was 
found to have been at the time of his entry a 
member of any one of the list of classes 
enumerated in section two.” 

Then, according to Hesse, when the Su- 
preme Court was finally presented with a 
case the facts of which could legitimately 
have tested the inherent limits of Congress 
power to expel, the theory of plenary con- 
gressional power in this area was generally 
conceded although the Court had never con- 
sidered the problem of banishment under its 
merits. 

Landmark cases involved Ng. Fung Ho v. 
White (259 U.S. 276, 1922) and Costanzo v. 
Tilinghast (287 US. 341, 1932). 

Ng. Fung Ho actually dealt with illegal 
entrance of Chinese under the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act and concerned a procedural is- 
sue (the administrative procedures of the 
1917 act). However, Brandeis’ opinion con- 
tained unnecessarily broad language as fol- 
lows: “Congress has the power to order at any 
time the deportation of aliens whose pres- 
ence in the country it deems hurtful; and 
it may do so by appropriate executive pro- 
ceedings.” Further, since the aliens involved 
have been residents less than 5 years, no 
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substantive questions could have been 
raised. 

Costanzo had entered the country as an 
infant in 1905 and was arrested for depor- 
tation as a manager of a house of prostitu- 
tion in 1926. Applied to him, the 1917 act 
involved both retrospective application and 
unreasonable presumption of excludability. 
“But during the 15 years between the pas- 
sage of the 1917 act and the arrival before 
the Court a genuine banishment case, the 
concept of an unlimited congressional power 
had become an accepted premise.” (Hesse, 
“The Inherent Limits of the Power To Ex- 
pel,” 69 Yale Law Journal 262, at 268.) 

With this power well accepted, the next 
step was legislation with the specific objec- 
tive of banishment. In 1939, after Kessler v. 
Streker (307 U.S. 22, 1939) held that past 
membership in the Communist Party was 
not a valid ground for expulsion, persons 
seeking the deportation of Harry Bridges in- 
troduced a bill in the House providing that 
“notwithstanding any other provision of 
law” Bridges, “whose presence in this coun- 
try the Congress deems hurtful,” be expelled. 
(H.R. 9766, 76th Cong. 3d sess., 1940.) 
The Senate committee to which this was 
presented determined that the bill would 
constitute a bill of attainder. 

In 1940, however, Congress enacted sec- 
tion 23 of the Alien Registration Act of 
1940 (54 Stat. 670, 1940; presently part of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
8 U.S.C., secs. 1301-1306, 12-51). This pro- 
vided, in general terms, that past member- 
ship in an organization advocating the 
overthrow of the Government by force and 
violence was an expellable act. 

The Government still had the burden of 
establishing that the organization involved 
advocated the overthrow of the Government 
by force or violence. This requirement was 
eliminated for the Communist Party by the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. (64 Stat. 
1006-1010, 1960; also presently part of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 8 
U.S.C., secs. 101-1503, 1958.) 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 (66 Stat. 204; 8 U.S.C., sec. 1251, 1958) 
gave very few new grounds for expulsion, 
However, it did extend the assertion of the 
power to banish long-term residents in cer- 
tain respects. (See Hesse, “The Inherent 
Limits of the Power to Expel,” 69 Yale Law 
Journal at page 271, particularly footnote 
76.) 

During the past decade, the judiciary has 
squarely upheld the banishment of long- 
term resident aliens. The decisive decisions 
are Carson v. Landon (342 U.S. 524, 1952), 
Harisaides v. Shaughnessy (342 U.S. 580, 
1952), and Galvan v. Press (347 U.S. 522, 
1954). 

In the Carlson case, which deals with the 
validity of detention of Communists without 
bond pending an ultimate determination as 
to the right to expel, Mr. Justice Reed went 
on to state by way of dictum; 

“The basis for the deportation of presently 
undesirable aliens resident in the United 
States is not questioned and requires no ex- 
amination. When legally admitted, they have 
come at the Nation’s invitation, as visitors 
of permanent residents * * * so long, how- 
ever, as aliens fail to obtain and maintain 
citizenship by naturalization, they remain 
subject to the plenary power of Congress to 
expel them under the sovereign right to de- 
termine what noncitizens shall be tted 
to remain within our borders” (342 U.S. at 
534, 1952). 

Expulsion of Harisaides was sought under 
the Alien Registration Act of 1940, making 
past membership in undesirable political or- 
ganizations a ground for expulsion. Since 
the three men involved in that decision have 
entered the ages of 13, 13, and 16, ie gaged 
the ex post facto clause was raised in the 
defense. The Court found it not to apply 55 
deportation cases. 
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A second issue raised was that of substan- 
tive due process as a consequence of lengthy 
residence and family ties. Mr. Justice Jack- 
son confounded the issue by prefacing his 
analysis with the following language: 

“Their basic intention is that admission 
for permanent residence confers a ‘vested 
right’ on the alien, equal to that of a citizen, 
to remain within the country, and that the 
alien is entitled to constitutional protection 
in that manner to the same extent as a citi- 
zen“ (342 U.S. 580 at 584-85). 

Jackson avoided consideration of a third, 
intermediate status, analogous to “denizen” 
at common law and introduced the theory 
that the alien retains a claim upon the state 
of citizenship for diplomatic intervention 
in his behalf, which seems to be quite spec- 
ulative. The ex post facto argument was 
disposed of on the grounds that the legisla- 
tion of the 1920's (aimed at present Com- 
munist Party membership) stood as “a 
standing admonition to aliens, on pain of 
deportation, not to become members of any 
organization that advocates overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or violence, a cate- 
gory repeatedly held to include the Com- 
munist td 


Galvin v. Press, in 1954, dealt with the 
validity of the Internal Security Act of 1950 
pursuant to which it was proposed to deport 
Galvin without giving him an opportunity 
to prove that he had not been aware of the 
party’s principles. 

The opinion of Justice Frankfurter, in 
pertinent part, is as follows: 

“In the light of expansion of the concept 
substantive due process as a limitation upon 
all powers of Congress, even the war power, 
* * * much could be said for the view, were 
we running on a clean slate, that the due 
process clause qualifies the scope of politi- 
cal discretion heretofore recognized as be- 
longing to Congress in regulating the entry 
and deportation of aliens. And since the 
intrinsic consequences of deportation are so 
close to punishment for crime, it might fair- 
ly be said also that ex post facto clause, 
even though applicable through punitive 
3 should be applied to deporta- 
tion.” 

It is the thesis of Hesse, that Frankfurter, 
as had Jackson and Reed before him, ap- 
pealed to an erroneous interpretation of 
precedent, stating: 

“But the slate is not clean. As to the ex- 
tent of the Congress under review, there is 
nearly ‘a page of history’ * * * but a whole 
volume. Policies pertaining to the entry of 
aliens and their right to remain here are 
peculiarly concerned with the political con- 
duct of Government * * * the formulation 
of these policies is entrusted exclusively to 
Congress. The policy has become about as 
firmly embedded in the legislative and ju- 
dicial tissues of our body politic as any aspect 
of our Government. And whatever might 
have been said at an earlier date for applying 
the ex post facto clause, it has been the 
unbroken rule of this Court that it has no 
application to deportation. 

“We are not prepared to deem ourselves 
wiser or more sensitive to human rights than 
our predecessors” (347 U.S. at 530-32). 

Thus, although the inhumanity of banish- 
ment has been recognized in many Supreme 
Court cases, these cases have been upheld 
relying heavily on precedent, which at least 
one rigorous analysis has shown to be mis- 
conceived. 

A further legal analysis, the thesis of which 
is that deportation is a punishment, can be 


‘found in an article by Victor S. Navasky, 
‘entitled “Deportation as Punishment,” 27 


University of Kansas City Law Review 213. 

Another cogent legal analysis, concluding 
that deportation is a denial of due process 
can be found in an article by Stimson Bullit, 
“Deportation as a Denial of Substantive Due 
Process,” 28 Washington Law Review 205 


` (1953). 
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A bibliography on deportation, compiled 
by the Library of Congress, follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1962. 

To: Hon. WAYNE Morse (attention of Mr. 
Spira). 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Bibliography on deportation as a 
political act, and historical aspects of 
deportation. 

This will refer to your inquiry of July 6, 
1962, requesting citations to law review arti- 
cles on the above subjects. The bibliogra- 
phy furnished here is selective, but lists vir- 
tually all the articles on deportation as a 
political act; as to historical aspects of de- 
portation, the list is selective. In both cases 
our search went back to 1908. 


A. DEPORTATION AS A POLITICAL ACT 


“Deportation as Punishment,” Victor S. 
Navasky. University of Kansas City Law Re- 
view. Summer 1959 (also contains some his- 
torical background). 

“Loyalty-Security Program—Its Effect in 
Immigration and Deportation,” B. L. Fried- 
man. Lawyers Guild Review. Winter 1955. 

“Deportation as a Denial of Substantive 
Due Process.” Washington Law Review. Au- 
gust 1953 (also has good historical back- 
ground). 

“Political Deportations in the United 
States: A Study in the Enforcement Proce- 
dures.” Lawyers Guild Review. Fall 1954. 

“Right of Asylum in the United States.” 
Columbia Law Review. May 1947. 

“The Bridges Case in the Circuit Court of 


Appeals.” Lawyers Guild Review. June- 
July 1944. 
“Bridges Case—The End And After.” Law- 


yers Guild Review. January-February 1946. 

“The Bridges Deportation Bill.” Lawyers 
Guild Review. October 1940. 

“The Bridges Deportation Bill,” J. Hafner. 
Oregon Law Review. December 1942. 

“The Concentration Camp Bill Refur- 
bished.” International Juridical Association 
Bulletin. May 1941 (beginning with Febru- 
ary 1943, published with Lawyers Guild 
Review). 

“The Hobbs Concentration Camp Bill; A 
Long Step in the Wrong Direction.” Lawyers 
Guild Review. August 1941. 

“In Re Harry Bridges.” Yale Law Journal. 
December 1942. 

“Second Bridges Hearing.” International 
Juridical Association Bulletin. March 1942. 

“The Bridges Cases.” International Jurid- 
ical Association Bulletin. February 1940. 

“Dean Landis Reports in Bridges Case.” 
American Bar Association Journal, February 
1940. 

“The Hobbs Bill and the Constitution.” 
National Lawyers Guild Quarterly. April 
1940. 


B. HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF DEPORTATION 


“The Constitutional Status of the Law- 
fully Admitted Permanent Resident Alien: 
the pre-1917 Cases.” Siegfried Hesse, 68 Yale 
Law Journal 1578 (1959). 

In two parts: the second part (69 Yale 
Law Journal 262) discusses the inherent 
limits of the right to expel. This article in 
two parts furnishes an excellent and exten- 
sive historical background of deportation; 
it is also useful for deportation as a “polit- 
ical act.” 

“The Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952—our new alien and sedition law.” Jack 
Wasserman. Temple Law Quarterly. Sum- 
mer 1953 (an excellent and concise sum- 
mary of the historical background of the 
immigration and nationality laws, including 
deportation; covers also the Alien Registra- 
tion Act of 1940 and the Internal Security 
Act of 1950—see especially pp. 83-86). 

“Immigration—exclusion and deportation, 
proceedings, and review, under the McCar- 
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ran-Walter Act of 1952.” Boston University 
Law Review. Spring 1961. 

“Immigration and naturalization service.” 
C. Gordon. Chicago Bar Record. October 
1960 (brief historical background of depor- 
tation at pp. 15-18). 

“Immigration: a symposium.” Law and 
Contemporary Problems. Spring 1956 (deals 
with, among other topics, American immi- 
gration policy in historical perspective, some 
political aspects of immigration, the philos- 
ophy of our immigration laws, and some de- 
fects in the administration of these laws). 

HUGH C. KEENAN, 
Legislative Attorney. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my very deep and sincere 
thanks to those in the Library of Con- 
gress who cooperated with me in the 
preparation of this research study, which 
includes not only the findings of their 
research, but many of my own as well. 
If Senators will read the memorandum 
they will also come to the conclusion 
that I reached upon my first analysis of 
these cases and I think some might even 
want to join me in taking up the 
cudgels in behalf of the protection of 
justice in relation to those two cases. 

I gave my assurance to some very re- 
sponsible civic leaders in my State that 
I would do what I could to help them ob- 
tain justice for both Mackie and Mac- 
Kay. 

I close my discussion about the Mackie 
case and turn now to the MacKay case. 
But in closing my discussion of it, I plead 
with the members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, who will have the case be- 
fore them tomorrow, and with other Sen- 
ators, that they should never forget that 
one of the tests of government by law is 
whether or not the Government will take 
the steps necessary to right injustices 
that have been done individuals. If the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate will 
be true to the obligation that rests upon 
us as Members of the Congress, I should 
think my two private bills for Mackie 
and MacKay would be passed by both 
Houses before the week is over. 

To complete the record, I now turn to 
the history of the MacKay case. It is 
not as dramatic. It is not as compli- 
cated as the Mackie case, but it is also 
a case that represents a wrong that 
should be righted and an injustice that 
should be corrected. 

HISTORY OF MACKAY 


In brief, the facts as to MacKay are 
these: He was born near Calgary, Can- 
ada, in 1905. His father, James Mac- 
Kay, was a native of Scotland who 
became an American citizen by naturali- 
zation. His mother was a native-born 
American. The family moved to Can- 
ada in 1903, and James MacKay became 
a Canadian citizen in 1905, the year 
Hamish was born. 

In 1924, the family moved to the 
United States, and then after a brief re- 
turn to Canada, became a resident of 
Portland, Oreg., in the 1930’s, after hav- 
ing lived in Illinois, where he served in 
the National Guard, and in North Da- 
kota. They then moved to North Da- 
kota, the State of the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate, the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Burpicx], whose stick-to-it- 
iveness and understanding are very 
much appreciated tonight. 
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The Senator from North Dakota, the 
present Presiding Officer of the Senate, 
is also a lawyer. I am sure that he is 
well aware of the fact that when we are 
dealing with a complex legal subject such 
as the one before the Senate, and we 
really have only one opportunity to make 
the full record, if we are going to do jus- 
tice to those whose rights we are trying 
to protect, we must necessarily make it 
a full record in order to avoid the pos- 
sibility of some who may not share one’s 
views seeking to rationalize a failure on 
their part to follow those views by say- 
ing, “You did not have such and such 
in the record.” 

I do not know of any pertinent fact or 
legal principle involved in these two cases 
that I am not getting into the record 
tonight. If I have missed anything, I 
must be charged with not preparing the 
case as fully as I think I have prepared it. 

In 1949, the Immigration Service 
brought deportation proceedings against 
MacKay, alleging that he had been a 
member during the late 1930’s of an 
organization that advises, advocates, 
or teaches the overthrow by force and 
violence of the U.S. Government, and 
that he was subject to deportation under 
the act of October 16, 1918 (40 Stat. 12) 
as amended. After the enactment of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, proceed- 
ings were brought against MacKay under 
that act. 

Over the years MacKay has followed 
a trade, raised a family, and participated 
in many community affairs in Portland. 
He is a carpenter; father of two sons, 
one of whom served for 2 years in the 
U.S. Army and received an honorable dis- 
charge. His other son was, in 1960, at 
Sunset High School in Portland where 
he was captain of the football team, and 
held elective office in the student body. 

MacKay obtained a divorce from his 
first wife on the grounds of abandon- 
ment, and received custody of their two 
children. 

I digress to point out that the court, 
in the divorce action, had every oppor- 
tunity to pass judgment as to the par- 
ents. It had an opportunity to decide 
which of the two parents would receive 
custody of the minor children. As dis- 
tinguished lawyers of this body know, in 
practice children almost always go to the 
mother, unless there is a very strong 
case that they should not. I only want 
to point out that the record shows that in 
this case the court assigned custody of 
the two minor children to the father. 

Mr. MacKay then remarried. He and 
his present wife own a home and 3 
acres of land near Portland, which to- 
gether with furnishings is valued at 
$5,500. This property is rented for $30 a 
month at the present time. When the 
deportation action was brought, the chief 
witness of the Government against him 
was his former wife. 

We lawyers would weigh very care- 
fully evidence submitted by a former 
wife who abandoned the husband but to 
which husband the court granted a di- 
vorce because of the abandonment and 
awarded minor children to the husband. 

There is no indication in the record of 
any criminal involvement whatsoever. 
However, in fairness, it must be stated 
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that Mr. MacKay, on occasion, is sub- 
ject to bad judgment. The report of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of March 15 of this year indicates that, 
in connection with interrogation under 
oath in connection with private bill S. 
3587, the predecessor of S. 421, MacKay 
had declined on constitutional grounds 
to answer some of the questions put to 
him concerning his attendance at var- 
ious meetings and various organizations 
and also declined to answer whether or 
not he had at one time been a subscriber 
to “People’s World.” 

I think it was very bad judgment. I 
think he should have answered the ques- 
tions. 

Let us not forget that in the Rowolt 
case, however, Rowolt had not answered 
all the questions, and that that did not 
stop the Court from preventing his de- 
portation. 

I want to make it crystal clear for the 
record, as the Members of the Senate 
already appreciate, that my remarks in 
favor of S. 421 do not in any way con- 
done the exercise of MacKay’s bad judg- 
ment. It is my position that this coun- 
try is big enough and strong enough and 
has a Federal Bureau of Investigation 
which is efficient enough that we do not 
have to worry about the presence of a 
57-year-old carpenter who occasionally 
displays bad judgment. 

On this point there is a sound legal 
precedent for overlooking this lapse. It 
is the opinion of Justice Douglas that 
“the unanimity of all the finders of fact 
in the Rowolt case—page 119—that Ro- 
wolt was a member of the party, and his 
refusal to answer questions when asked 
in the deportation proceedings whether 
he had ever been a member of the Com- 
munist Party, did not stop us from de- 
claring that the record before us all is too 
insubstantial to support the order of de- 
portation.” 

MacKay’s deportation was sustained 
after numerous court actions, with the 
Supreme Court finally denying certiorari 
on November 14, 1960. 

Rightly or wrongly, in Oregon many 
civic leaders, many very responsible peo- 
ple of my State, representing political 
organizations of both major parties, rep- 
resenting chambers of commerce, labor 
unions, and most of the other civic or- 
ganizations, have the lurking suspicion 
that because MacKay refused to answer 
some of the questions put to him by the 
immigration authorities and the exam- 
iner, and exercised bad judgment, and 
gave the impression that he was some- 
what defiant, received the ill will of the 
immigration authorities, the feeling that 
they went out to get him, and they got 
him. I think it is too bad that such a 
feeling exists. That is one of the dan- 
gers, when we have an Immigration Act 
on the books such as this, which does 
not provide for the necessary checks up- 
on the exercise of discretion by the ad- 
ministrative officer. 

It is not fair, in my judgment, to our 
public officials to put them in an ad- 
ministrative position by asking them to 
work under such a law. 

When we have that kind of law, there 
is danger that we will arouse the kind 
of public prejudice that exists against 
agents in such cases as the MacKay case. 
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When this case was first presented to 
me, and I learned that MacKay had re- 
fused to answer those questions and had 
created the impression that he was some- 
what defiant and uncooperative, I had to 
guard myself against forming an adverse 
opinion not only of MacKay, but also of 
the case. Yet as a lawyer, I knew I had 
the responsibility of excluding from my 
value judgment any personal attitude 
toward the individual involved and to 
confine myself to an analysis of the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the facts and 
the procedure followed in the case re- 
sulted in the injustice to MacKay which 
was alleged. So I studied the case. I 
conferred with many leaders in Oregon 
who were urging me to take action in the 
case by way of the introduction of a 
private bill. 


After a careful study of the facts of 
the case, I introduced S. 3543 on May 13, 
1960, to terminate the deportation pro- 
ceedings against Mackie; and on May 24, 
1960, I introduced a similar bill, S. 3587, 
in behalf of MacKay. Because those bills 
were introduced late in the session, the 
Committee on the Judiciary had no time 
to consider or act upon them. 

Then, on October 25, 1960, I addressed 
a request for executive clemency to the 
Secretary of State, stating that— 

If these men are deported, their deporta- 
tions are going to do us great harm in our 
foreign relations and will play right into the 
hands of those who stir up Communist 
propaganda. We cannot reconcile our send- 
ing them out of the country with our claim 
of fair and impartial justice for the individ- 
ual in the United States. This is a matter 
that I would not bring to your attention if I 
did not think it is of serious importance. 


On November 15, 1960, I received a let- 
ter from the Assistant Secretary of State 
denying the request for executive clem- 
ency on the grounds, first, that “the 
Board of Immigration Appeals denied 
the applications of Mackie and MacKay 
for a suspension of deportation proceed- 
ings on the grounds of 10 years good be- 
havior.” 

The basis of the denial—and I ask that 
members of the committee note the ef- 
fect of the presumption—is that there 
was “no evidence of a clear break from 
their former political ideologies.” 

Second, the State Department as- 
serted it is believed that the deporta- 
tion of these two persons would have no 
significant impact on our foreign rela- 
tions.” On November 18, William Mackie 
and Hamish MacKay were deported from 
the United States, Mackie to Finland and 
MacKay to Canada. 

CASES HAVE STIRRED INTEREST BOTH INSIDE AND 
OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. President, few cases of individuals 
involved with the Federal Government 
have aroused as much public notice, in- 
terest and protest in the State of Oregon, 
as the deportation of these two long time 
Portland residents. All over the State of 
Oregon, a terrific outcry went up. It was 
just not the radical fringe which always 
try to make America look bad, no matter 
what it does. Editors, lawyers, clergy- 
men, union officials, chamber of com- 
merce leaders, university people, includ- 
ing presidents, deans, and groups of 
professors; Republicans, Democrats, and 
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parents groups have all stood up to be 
counted protesting this action. 

My office was deluged with letters, tele- 
grams and petitions opposing these de- 
portations. To give the committee an 
idea of the magnitude of this grassroots 
protest, I had my office get out the add- 
ing machine before I prepared this 
speech, and I can inform the Senate that 
I have heard from about 3,409 persons 
individually and by way of petition in 
opposition to these deportations during 
the 87th Congress. At the end of 1960, 
there were communications from 116 
more making a total of 3,525. Most of 
these are from Oregon, but letters have 
reached me from California, Texas, 
Michigan, Colorado, Maryland, Montana, 
New York, Virginia, Washington, and 
Canada. In contrast to the 3,525 who 
opposed this action, I received 37 letters 
in support of it. 

Included among those who opposed 
these deportations were 119 members of 
the bar of the State of Oregon, reputable 
attorneys who were willing to sign spe- 
cial petitions in favor of Senate bills 420 
and 421 for the return of these two aliens. 
I need not point out to this body that 
such an action on the part of an attorney 
is not taken lightly. Another petition 
was signed by 17 members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of British Columbia. 

The newspaper reaction in Oregon, 
was about as extensive and acid as I 
have ever seen it on any subject except, 
I might add good naturedly, when those 
Republican editors have dipped their 
pen in my blood. But aside from those 
political editorials, I do not believe I 
have ever read anything more acid than 
the editorials of Oregon newspapers in 
criticism of the handling of the Mackie 
and MacKay cases. Almost every Ore- 
gon newspaper made these deportations 
the subjects of lead stories on its front 
pages as well as in its editorials. I 
should like to read two brief excerpts 
from leading Oregon newspapers which 
are indicative of the substance and tone 
of this reaction. This excerpt is from 
the Oregonian editorial of November 19, 
1960. It is entitled “The Law at Fault.” 
The Oregonian, by the way, is the largest 
Newspaper in my State. 

We do not weep for Mackie and MacKay, ` 
but these facts do not alter the certainty 
that the execution of the law in these cases 
will substantially damage the image of 
America in the eyes of the world. 

It suggests that the nation that leads the 
world is so fearful of its security that it 
must expel two insignificant men * * * it 
suggests that American liberty is not all it 
is cracked up to be, else why would we have 
laws in which the punishment appears so 
incongruous in relation to the events? 

It is, to paraphrase Mr. Bumbel, idiotic to 
bind ourselves with a law which in its 
execution makes our country appear 80 
ridiculous, not only to observers abroad, but 
also to those Americans who cherish the 
spirit of liberty and tolerance that brought 
this Nation into being. 


I refer also to an editorial entitled 
“Unjust Deportation,” published in the 
Capitol Press, of Salem, Oreg., on No- 
vember 25, 1960. In pertinent part, it 
reads as follows: 

The deportation from the United States 
of * * Mackie, Portland house painter, 
and * * Mackay, Portland carpenter, 
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both foreign born, will stand as an indict- 
ment against the United States until it is 
reversed. 

The legal technicalities of this basically 
unfair and inhumane decision to uproot 
two men from their families and their life's 
work, under the legal pretext that they are 
dangerous to American society, will be lost 
upon the people of the world, as indeed they 
are lost upon a great many American citi- 
zens. The impression will be created, and 
correctly so, that the American Government, 
in this instance, at least, does not exist for 
the protection of the people, but for their 
persecution, 


The former dean of the school of 
journalism of the University of Ore- 
gon—he was the dean until just recently; 
we nave 16st nim to Colorado nas been 
one of the great scholars in the field of 
academic journalism in this country. 
The courageous position which Dean 
Duncan took in regard to these two cases 
is to his everlasting credit. I shall place 
in the Record by way of insertions some 
of his representations as set forth in cor- 
respondence. They are typical of the 
attitude that was taken in the academic 
world of my State. They are typical of 
the attitude among lawyers, business- 
men, farm leaders, labor leaders, cham- 
ber of commerce, and newspaper editors. 

Thus I shall refer to another news- 
paper which has spoken out against the 
two deportations—the Oregon States- 
man. As I have said, its editor is 
Charles Sprague, a distinguished Ore- 
gonian and an outstanding citizen of 
Oregon, and a former Republican Gov- 
ernor of Oregon. He is one of the recog- 
nized leaders of the Republican Party 
in Oregon. He has raised his voice 
against these deportations; and on May 
7 and on May 17, 1960, he took his pen 
in hand to protest the injustice of these 
two deportations. As a result of his 
efforts, a committee in support of Sen- 
ate bill 420 was formed, and it accumu- 
lated 376 of the total petition signatures. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks tonight the 
full text of these editorials from the Ore- 
gonian, the Capitol Press, and the Ore- 
gon Statesman, as well as editorials from 
the Coos Bay World and the Astorian 
Budget, which are unanimous in their 
criticism of the deportations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I mean no offense to the other 
editors of Oregon who have written edi- 
torials on this subject; but I feel that the 
editorials I have selected are quite repre- 
sentative, and I do not desire to burden 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with more 
than this very fair sampling of the edi- 
torial reaction in Oregon. However, let 
me say to the Senate that I could multi- 
ply these editorials several times over if 
I were to put into the Record all the 
editorial protests against these two de- 
portations. 

Mr. President, the Oregon newspapers 
were not the only ones to report the de- 
portations and to editorialize about them. 
I ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks a news story from the 
New York Times of April 19, 1960, and 
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an editorial from the New York Times 
of April 21, 1960, entitled “Deportation 
Cruelty,” in regard to Mackie’s case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. But, Mr. President, 
what about the reaction abroad? It will 
be remembered that in my communica- 
tion to the State Department, I said the 
deportation of these two aliens was not 
going to help America’s image abroad, 
but would have an adverse effect on 
American foreign policy. I quoted from 
the reply of the State Department that 
it did not share my view that the de- 
-portationzosrouls hav cit · gg yorce: offest 
on our foreign policy. But, unfortu- 
nately, the State Department “shot from 
the hip,” and did not speak from the 
mind; unfortunately, the State Depart- 
ment did not wait really to make its 
soundings as to what would be the ef- 
fect on our foreign policy. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that in 
Canada, in Finland, and in the other 
Scandinavian countries, as well as in 
other countries of Europe, there was a 
pronounced adverse reaction regarding 
these two examples of shocking injustice 
for which the U.S. Government will have 
to assume responsibility in the councils 
of the world. 

REACTION IN SCANDINAVIA 


Mr. President, if the the Senate will 
permit a personal reference, I can in- 
form Senators, from my experience as a 
delegate to the United Nations in 1960, 
that the Scandinavian delegates at the 
United Nations session of that year were 
fully informed as to these cases, and 
many of them came forward to speak to 
me about them. They were very critical 
of the action taken by the United States 
in the Mackie case. Interestingly 
enough, they also linked the MacKay 
case with the Mackie case, as another 
example of United States injustice. The 
Finnish delegates were especially dis- 
turbed that the United States would act 
as it had done in the Mackie case. They 
referred to Mackie as a refugee from 
America. 

In fact, they were particularly in- 
censed that, if we were going to deport 
him at all, we did not deport him to the 
part of Europe in which he was born, for 
he was born in territory which then was 
a part of Finland, but now is a part of 
Soviet Russia. They said to me, “Why 
didn’t you deport him to Russia? Why 
did you pass him off on us? You did not 
deport him to Russia because you could 
not, for you cannot send a deportee into 
Russia; Russia will not take deportees.” 

Earlier in my speech tonight I covered 
the Russian law. Russia has a law which 
prohibits the acceptance of deportees. 
Those Finnish delegates at the United 
Nations, who were very critical of the 
United States in their conversations with 
me, were also very appreciative of the in- 
formation I gave them about the case 
and in regard to how it came about and 
in regard to the legal theory on which 
the action was taken. They said that if 
we were going to deport Mackie, we 
should have deported him to Russia, not 
to Finland; and they also said that if we 
could not deport him to the territory in 
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which he was born—now a part of Rus- 
sia—certainly he should not have been 
deported by our Government to Finland. 
I think there is considerable merit to 
their protest. 

But the United States did deport 
Mackie to Finland, on the theory that 
Finland was the country of his birth, al- 
though the territory—then a part of 
Finland—in which he was born is no 
longer a part of Finland. 

As to the newspaper comment in Fin- 
land, these cases also received front-page 
coverage, with pictures, in the daily 
newspapers of Helsinki, as reported in 
one excellent editorial published in the 


„Oregonian on November 18. 19860. which 


I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is with 
a sense of sadness that I bring to the 
attention of the Senate and to the at- 
tention of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee and to the attention of the American 
people these excerpts. 

Only today I talked to my charming 
and delightful colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
who has just returned from the Scandi- 
navian countries. During her trip she 
paid a visit to Finland. She said, “I had 
a press interview in Helsinki, and one 
of the first questions I was asked was 
about the Mackie case; and they con- 
tinued to examine me about the Mackie 
case.” Of course my colleague can speak. 
for herself on that subject; but there is 
no doubt that while she was in Finland, 
they made very clear to her that they 
are still very much disturbed about what 
the United States did in the Mackie case. 
We should bring him home. We should 
stop creating in Finland and in the other 
Scandinavian countries the shocking im- 
pression that we are even capable of 
doing such an injustice to a human life. 

Mr. President, in a section of Oregon 
known as the Astoria area, one of the 
great fishing centers of my State, there 
is a large population of Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Finns. Ever since these 
shocking cases of injustice arose, I have 
never been able to go into that area with- 
out having the Mackie case and the Mac- 
Kay case called to my attention. Let me 
say that they do not limit themselves to 
the Mackie case, just because he is a 
Finn. I cannot go into the Astoria area, 
with its heavy Scandinavian population, 
without having the Mackie case and the 
MacKay case made some of the major 
subjects of conversation with me by 
many, Many persons there who talk to 
me, for all of us know the keen sense of 
justice of the Scandinavians. 

We all know the value that the Scan- 
dinavian places upon justice and fair 
play, and we all know how deep is the 
feeling of the average Scandinavian if 
he thinks that justice and fairplay are 
not being done. 

In the Scandinavian section of my 
State there is deep resentment over the 
Mackie-MacKay cases. We ought to 
correct that injustice. The course of ac- 
tion I am recommending to the Senate 
will correct the injustice. I hope Sena- 
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tors who have any doubt about the public 
attitude of my State concerning the cases 
will talk to my colleague [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER] and me, if they have any ques- 
tion about these cases, or if they have 
any question about whether or not the 
opposition to the Government’s action 
in these cases represents a very deep and 
broad cross section of public opinion in 
my State. 

I preface the introduction of these 
quotations by saying that neither of 
these two newspapers is a Communist or 
a Communist-line newspaper. 

I base that value judgment on the 
fact that I have had it looked into very 
carefully by those who are qualified to 
give me the facts about these two news- 
papers in Finland. 

It is my understanding that the first is 
an organ of the Social-Democrat Party, 
and the second is a paper representing 
the rightwing of the Finnish Social- 
Democratic Party, which is allied to Fin- 
land’s conservatives of the Kokoomus 
Party, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a col- 
umnist in the Paivan Sanomat—the 
Daily Dispatch—had this to say on No- 
vember 23, 1960: 

William Mackie * * * sits in the lobby of 
the Hotel Torni writing letters to send across 
the Atlantic. From there a great power, 
called the advance guard of the free world, 
rushed him here to a barren soil of the 
North, where he happened to be born some- 
time during the first decade of our ventury. 

After all he has sacrificed his labor power 
in building that great country and, during 
those years, fought—arms in hand—for its 
defense. His brother was killed in the war 
for America at Wake Island; his father is 
over 80 and sorely needs the support of his 
son, but none of these facts have helped 
William Mackie. He has been declared an 
undesirable citizen; he has been accused of 
communism; President Eisenhower rejected 
his appeal, and now he is here—a man with- 
out papers or chattels—a penniless refugee 
in a borrowed coat amid wintry frosts and 
blizzards. 


That is a nice image of the United 
States—an image designed to win us 
friends and infiuence. It is shameful on 
the part of this great, powerful country, 
which has the largest and I think most 
effective law enforcement series of agen- 
cies in the world. 

Why was it necessary to deport a man 
who, under oath, said he was not a Com- 
munist, a man who said he was against 
the doctrine of overthrowing the Gov- 
ernment by force, a man who did not 
deny that he went to some meetings, 
which undoubtedly were Communist- 
front meetings, but a man who, on the 
basis of the record, in my judgment, no 
jury would find really was aware of what 
he was attending? 

And so to protect America, although 
America made him what he is, we sent 
him to Finland. 

If it were not such a human tragedy, 
it would really be a comic mockery of 
the American way of life. But it is not 
a true representation of the American 
way of life, and we ought to correct the 
false representation that it is. 
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If there are those who think it will be 
forgotten, if there are those who are 
playing for the passage of time, let me 
warn them that when celebrated cases, 
become fixed as images in the minds of 
people elsewhere in the world, they are 
not forgotten with the passage of time. 
This image was not forgotten when my 
junior colleague the other day walked 
into the hotel lobby at Helsinki to face 
a press conference. That image is not 
forgotten when one walks into the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 
We will find that, as Americans go to 
Finland, this image will become crystal- 
lized more and more, year by year, until 
we square the Mackie case with our pro- 
fessings about protecting human rights 
and administering justice that does no 
wrong to the individual. 

The editorial written in the Suomen 
Sosialideloskratti on November 21, 1960 
seems to be very similar to the Republi- 
can editorials published in my State, pro- 
testing this case. It begins: 

Freedom in the great Western power be- 
hind the puddle (Atlantic Ocean) is esteemed 
so dear that it cannot be afforded to quite 
everybody. Some Finnish-born house 
painter might be a person of such insignifi- 
cance that an exception must be taken in his 
case, so that others will understand the 
value of their freedom. 


That is not a pleasant reference to 
American injustice. 

Yet we deserve it, so long as we permit 
this injustice to Mackie to go uncor- 
rected. 

This is a sarcastic editorial, and is a 
needless editorial. I favor following a 
course of action in these cases which will 
produce editorials that will cheer Amer- 
ica, rather than jeer at it. 

Iam attempting not to make an emo- 
tional argument but it is difficult to avoid 
emotion altogether, since it is the 
foundation of justice and religion and 
all that is worthwhile in human society. 

I cannot reconcile the course of action 
in these two cases with Christian teach- 
ings. I daresay that the followers of 
other faiths would have equal difficulty 
in reconciling this action with the teach- 
ings of their religions also. 

DEPORTATIONS ARE NOT JUSTICE 


Neither can I square this action with 
any concept of fairness, justice or hu- 
manity. MacKay has lived almost his 
entire adult life in the United States, 
and Mackie has lived here all but 10 
months of his entire life. Both have de- 
pendents, both worked and helped sup- 
port the Government by paying taxes, 
both performed military service, both 
owned homes, raised children and were 
shaped and molded and infiuenced by 
conditions in this country. They did not 
have to be deported. If they were found 
to have committed offenses, they could 
be punished under our law. If they were 
found to have, out of human frailty, 
committed errors in judgment short of 
crime, they could have been appropri- 
ately dealt with, without banishing them 
from the only life that they ever knew 
and the only life that was meaningful 
to them. 

As a nation, with these two actions 
remaining on the books, it is a little 
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more difficult to come before the world 
to say that the lamp still burns beside 
the golden door. 

To summarize, the cases of Mackie and 
MacKay are before the Senate as 
the court of last resort. Administrative 
remedies have long been exhausted. Ju- 
dicial relief on the basis of the present 
state of the law has been denied; in the 
case of Mackie by a 5 to 4 decision of 
the Supreme Court. 

I urge that we proceed now to make 
amends and to make it clear to the 
world that once the Congress of the 
United States is aware of such an ex- 
ample of inhumanity, we will seek to 
right a wrong. S. 420 and S. 421 would 
accomplish this purpose. 

I shall commend these bills to the 
committee and commend them now to 
the Congress of the United States, and 
ask that they be given prompt, full, 
sympathetic and favorable considera- 
tion, before Congress adjourns on Octo- 
ber 5 or thereabouts. 

Mr. President, tonight the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon is not speaking to or 
for the record. The senior Senator from 
Oregon tonight is speaking to the Sen- 
ate and through the Senate to the en- 
tire Congress, for action to rectify a great 
injustice, to correct a sordid proof to 
the world that sometimes in the United 
States our Government is guilty of in- 
humanity to man. 

THERE IS TIME TO CORRECT INJUSTICE 


I say to the Senate, to the Congress, 
and to the Judiciary Committee, “Do 
not tell me you do not have the time to 
correct this injustice before we adjourn 
some time next week or the week there- 
after, for you do not have the time 
to continue the injustice. The hour is 
already too late for that. This is an 
injustice which never should have been 
committed in the first place. This is 
an injustice which should have been 
righted long ago. This is an injustice 
that you either will right now, before 
adjournment, or else you will continue 
to present to the world a sordid, ugly 
image of American justice.” 

Those of us who have dared to cru- 
sade in support of two wronged men are 
not going to be intimidated because of 
threats of political consequences, nor are 
we going to be willing to accept alibis 
in the Senate, in the House, or from the 
White House, seeking to rationalize a 
failure to correct this injustice. We 
speak so much and so frequently about 
the Mistress of Justice and how impor- 
tant it is that we keep American jus- 
tice pure. 

I plead with the elected representa- 
tives of the people, and I plead with 
the administrators of American justice 
to delay no longer in righting these two 
great wrongs. 

My two private bills offer the instru- 
mentality for the correction of these in- 
justices. I make perfectly clear once 
more that I hold no brief for nor do I ap- 
prove of the frailties and the conduct 
of the men concerned, but they will be 
no danger or threat to the security of 
America if they are brought back, for 
they can be placed under whatever se- 
curity surveillance the facts can be 
shown to justify. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
verse reports of the Immigration Serv- 
ice of March 15, 1962, and the prior Jus- 
tice Department reports of June 15, 1960, 
on the MacKay and the Mackie cases be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. I 
also ask unanimous consent that certain 
other material be included. I refer par- 
ticularly to the correspondence of Dean 
Duncan, and my correspondence with the 
Secretary of State in an effort to attain 
executive clemency. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I. REPORT OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURAL- 
IZATION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
ON WILLIAM ALBERT MACKIE 

Manch 15, 1962. 

Hon. James C. EASTLAND, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: In response to your request 
for a report relative to the bill (S. 420) for 
the relief of Willia Niukkanen (also known 
as William Albert Mackie), there is attached 
a memorandum of information concerning 
the beneficiary. This memorandum has been 
prepared from the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service files relating to the bene- 
ficiary by the Portland, Oreg., office of this 
service, which has custody of those files. 

The bill would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of State notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, upon a request being made 
by the beneficiary, to take such action, in- 
cluding the payment of all traveling ex- 
penses, as may be necessary to effect the im- 
mediate return of the beneficiary to the 
United States. It would also provide that, 
for the purposes of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the beneficiary shall, upon 
his return to the United States, have the 
same residence status as that which he had 
immediately prior to the commencement of 
deportation proceedings against him in 1952 
and that he shall not again be subject to de- 
portation proceedings by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced. The bill would not 
remove the beneficiary’s inadmissibility to 
the United States as an alien who was de- 
ported from the United States and as an 
alien who was a member of the Communist 
Party of the United States. 

Private bill S. 3543, 86th Congress, intro- 
duced in Mr. Niukkanen’s behalf, was not 
enacted. 

Sincerely, 
R. F. FARRELL, 
Commissioner. 

MEMORANDUM OF INFORMATION WITH IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE FILES 
Re S. 420 


Information concerning the case was ob- 
tained from the beneficiary's father, William 
Petter Mackie. 

The beneficiary, who was born on Novem- 
ber 24, 1908, is a native and citizen of Fin- 
land. Although the beneficiary’s name is 
Willia Niukkanen, he uses and is known by 
the name of William Albert Mackie. The 
beneficiary attended public chools in the 
United States, completing high school in 
Portland, Oreg. He resides in Helsinki, Fin- 
land, where he is employed intermittently 
as a painter. His income is not known. 
From November 1960 until April 1961, the 
beneficiary's father contributed $490 to the 
support of the beneficiary, who is now sup- 
porting himself. The beneficiary’s assets in 
Finland consist of his personal effects. 
Prior to his deportation, the beneficiary re- 
linquished possession of a 1956 Pontiac auto- 
mobile and a 1956 Ford truck to his father, 
who is keeping them stored, together with 
tools and other personal effects, in antici- 
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pation of the beneficiary's return to the 
United States. 

Mr. Niukkanen was married on June 24, 
1945. This was his only marriage and ter- 
minated in a divorce on September 25, 1957. 
He has no one dependent upon him for sup- 
port. Mr. Niukkanen has two sisters, who 
are citizens of the United States and live 
in Portland. One sister lives with their 82- 
year-old-father, a legally resident alien of the 
United States. 

The beneficiary enlisted in the Oregon 
National Guard in 1928, serving for a period 
of 1 year. In his application for enlistment 
he claimed birth in the United States. He 
was inducted into the Army on June 23, 
1941, and transferred to the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps on September 21, 1941. He was re- 
called to active duty on February 16, 1942, 
found to be physically disqualified, and 
transferred to the Enlisted Reserve Corps on 
February 19, 1942. Mr. Niukkanen was hon- 
orably discharged on June 8, 1945, for the 
convenience of the Government by reason 
of being physically disqualified for active 
military service. 

The beneficiary was admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence on Septem- 
ber 5, 1909. He resided in the United States 
continuously until his deportation on No- 
vember 18, 1960. In deportation proceed- 
ings commenced on September 12, 1952, Mr. 
Niukkanen was found deportable because of 
membership in the Communist Party from 
1937 until 1939. All administrative remedies 
were exhausted. The deportation decision 
was sustained by the courts after numerous 
actions, reaching the Supreme Court on four 
occasions. That body last denied certiorari 
on November 14, 1960. 

Mr. Niukkanen was arrested and convicted 
of the crime of petty larceny in The Dalles, 
Oreg., on July 18, 1929, receiving a sentence 
of 30 days. In addition, the beneficiary has 
had several citations for traffic violations. 
According to Portland Police Department 
records, the last was on May 27, 1960. 

According to the beneficiary’s father, Mr. 
Niukkanen was invited to join a union in 
Finland, but declined the invitation upon 
being informed that he must join the Com- 
munist Party before becoming a union 
member. 

Private bill S. 3543, 86th Congress, intro- 
duced in the beneficiary’s behalf prior to 
his deportation, was not enacted, 

II. REPORT OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURAL- 

IZATION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

on HAMISH Scorr MacKay 


Marca 15, 1962. 

Dear Senator: In response to your re- 
quest for a report relative to the bill (S. 421) 
for the relief of Hamish Scott MacKay, there 
is attached a memorandum of information 
concerning the beneficiary. This memoran- 
dum has been prepared from the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service files relating to 
the beneficiary by the Portland, Oreg., office 
of this Service, which has custody of those 
files. 

The bill would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of State, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, upon a request being 
made by the beneficiary, to take such action, 
including the payment of all traveling ex- 
penses, as may be necessary to effect the 
immediate return of the beneficiary to the 
United States: It would also provide that, 
for the p of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the beneficiary shall, upon 
his return to the United States, have the 
same residence status as that which he had 
immediately prior to the commencement of 
deportation proceedings against him in 1949 
and that he shall not again be subject to 
deportation proceedings by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced. The Dill 
would not remove the bene: 's inadmis- 
sibility to the United States as an alien who 
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was deported from the United States and as 
an alien who was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States. 

Private bill S. 3587, 86th Congress, intro- 
duced in Mr. MacKay's behalf, was not 
enacted. 

Sincerely, 
R. F. FARRELL, 
Commissioner. 
MEMORANDUM OF INFORMATION FROM IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE FILES 
RE S. 421 


Information concerning the case was ob- 
tained from Mrs. Anna Belle MacKay, the 
beneficiary's wife. 

The beneficiary, Hamish Scott MacKay, a 
native and citizen of Canada, was born on 
June 10, 1905. He resides in Vancouver, 
Canada. Mr. MacKay attended public school 
to the third grade and has attended trade 
and vocational schools. He is a carpenter 
and his employment in Canada has been 
seasonal. He is presently unemployed. He 
contributed approximately $600 to the sup- 
port of his wife and son during the past year. 
Mrs. MacKay netted $700 during the past 
year from commissions as a saleslady. The 
beneficiary and his wife own a home and 
3 acres of land near Portland, Oreg., which 
together with furnishings is valued at $5,500. 
This property is rented for $30 a month. 
Their other assets total $200. 

Mr. MacKay and his present wife, who was 
born in Douglas, Kans., on November 9, 1905, 
were married on September 2, 1949. This is 
the second marriage for each, both having 
been divorced previously. Mr. 3 nad 
two sons by his first marriage. Mrs. Mackay 
had six children by her first marriage. Mr. 
MacKay contributes to the support of his 
wife and 18-year-old son by his first mar- 
riage. This son is a student at Portland 
State College in Portland. Mrs. MacKay has 
indicated that she will go to Canada to live 
if the beneficiary is unable to return to 
the United States. The beneficiary’s mother 
and a brother are naturalized U.S. citizens 
and reside in Portland, as does his 26-year- 
old married son. The beneficiary claims 
service in the Illinois National Guard for a 
period of 18 months commencing in 1929. 
He has no other military service. 

Mr. MacKay has two periods of residence 
in the United States. First, from 1923 until 
1927, and again as a permanent resident 
from November 24, 1928, until November 18, 
1960. In deportation proceedings com- 
menced on August 29, 1949, he was found de- 
portable because of membership in the Com- 
munist Party from 1936 until 1941. All ad- 
ministrative remedies were exhausted. The 
deportation decision was sustained by the 
courts after numerous actions, reaching the 
Supreme Court on three occasions. That 
body last denied certiorari on November 14, 
1960. The beneficiary applied for permission 
to reapply for admission into the United 
States as a permanent resident. His appli- 
cation was denied on January 13, 1961. In 
December 1961 he applied for permission to 
enter the United States as a nonimmigrant 
visitor. The application was returned as he 
failed to submit the required fee. 

Private bill S. 3587, 86th Congress, intro- 
duced in the beneficiary’s behalf prior to his 
deportation, was not enacted. The bene- 
ficiary, while being interrogated under oath 
in connection with this private bill, declined 
on constitutional grounds to answer some 
of the questions put to him concerning his 
attendance at various meetings of various 
organizations. He also declined to answer 
whether or not he was, or had been, a sub- 
scriber to the “People’s World.” Since his 
deportation to Canada several letters, over 
his signature, have appeared in that publica- 
tion. One, on January 28, 1961, requested 
that the paper be sent to him in Vancouver. 
The most recent letter was published on 
December 9, 1961. 
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III. REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF JUSTICE, IMMIGRATION AND NAT- 
URALIZATION SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


June 15, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: In response to your request 
for a report relative to the bill (S. 3587) for 
the relief of Hamish Scott MacKay, there is 
attached a memorandum of information con- 
cerning the beneficiary. This memorandum 
has been prepared from the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service files relating to the 
beneficiary by the Portland, Oreg., office of 
this Service, which has custody of those files. 

The bill would authorize and direct the 
Attorney General to cancel deportation pro- 
ceedings against the beneficiary. It would 
also provide that the beneficiary shall not 
again be subject to deportation by reason of 
the same facts upon which current deporta- 
tion proceedings were commenced. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. SWING, 
Commissioner. 


MEMORANDUM OF INFORMATION FROM IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE FILES 
Re HamisnH Scorr MacKay, BENEFICIARY 
or S. 3587 


The beneficiary, a native and citizen of 
Canada, was born June 10, 1905. He is 
married and resides in Portland, Oreg. Mr. 
MacKay attended public school to the third 
grade and has attended trade and vocational 
schools. He is employed as a carpenter. 
His home and 3 acres of land, fully paid for, 
are valued at $7,000. His other assets, con- 
sisting of household furnishings, tools, 
equipment, and a small bank account total 
$2,500. Joint income for the beneficiary 
and his wife last year was $5,000, $600 of 
which his wife netted from commissions as 
a saleslady. 

The beneficiary and his present wife, who 
was born in Douglas, Kans., November 9, 
1905, were married in Vancouver, Wash., on 
September 2, 1949. This is the second 
marriage for each, both having been di- 
vorced previously. Mr. MacKay supports his 
wife and 17-year-old son by his first mar- 
riage. Beneficiary’s mother and a brother 
are naturalized U.S. citizens and reside in 
Portland, Oreg., as does his 25-year-old 
married son. He claims service in the Illi- 
nois National Guard for a period of 18 
months commencing in 1929. He has no 
other military service. 

Mr. MacKay has resided in the United 
States continuously since he was admitted 
for permanent residence on November 24, 
1928. The beneficiary has been found sub- 
ject to deportation because of membership 
in the Communist Party from 1936 to 1941. 
These proceedings were commenced on 
August 29, 1949. All administrative remedies 
have been exhausted. The deportation de- 
cision has been sustained in the courts, 
reaching the Supreme Court twice. That 
body last denied certiorari on April 18, 1960. 

The beneficiary, while being interrogated 
under oath in connection with this private 
bill, declined on constitutional grounds to 
answer some of the questions put to him 
concerning his attendance at meetings of 
various organizations. He also declined to 
answer whether or not he now or during the 
past 10 years subscribed to the “People’s 
World.” 


IV. REPORT oF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 
TICE, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

JUNE 15, 1960. 

Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 

Senate, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR: In response to your request 
tor a report relative to the bill (S. 3543) for 
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the relief of Willia Niukkanen, there is at- 
tached a memorandum of information con- 
cerning the beneficiary. This memorandum 
has been prepared from the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service files relating to the 
beneficiary by the Portland Oreg., office of 
this Service, which has custody of those files. 

The bill would authorize and direct the 
Attorney General to cancel deportation pro- 
ceedings against the beneficiary. It would 
also provide that the beneficiary shall not 
again be subject to deportation proceedings 
by reason of the same facts upon which cur- 
rent deportation proceedings were com- 
menced. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. Swine, 
Commissioner. 

MEMORANDUM OF INFORMATION FROM IMMI- 

GRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE FILES 

RE WILLIA NIUKKANEN, BENEFICIARY OF 

S. 3543 

The beneficiary, who was born Novem- 
ber 24, 1908, is a native and citizen of Fin- 
land. Although beneficiary's name is Willia 
Niukkanen he uses and is known by the name 
of William Albert Mackie. He is divorced 


and resides alone in Portland, Oreg. He at- 


tended public schools in the United States, 
completing high school in Portland, Oreg. 
Mr. Nuikkanen is self-employed as a painter, 
earning $5,500 last year. He has assets of 
approximately $7,200, consisting of house- 
hold furnishings, tools, a 1956 Pontiac auto- 
mobile, and a 1958 Ford truck. He states his 
liabilities amount to approximately $2,700. 

Mr. Niukkanen was married on June 24, 
1945. This was his only marriage and ter- 
minated in a divorce on September 25, 1957. 
He has no one dependent upon him for sup- 
port, but does contribute $1.50 per week to 
his stepson as an allowance. Mr. Niuk- 
kanen’s sister, a U.S. citizen, and his father, 
80 years of age, a legally resident alien, reside 
together in Portland. 

The beneficiary enlisted in the Oregon 
National Guard in 1928 serving for a period 
of 1 year. He was inducted into the Army 
on June 23, 1941, and transferred to the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps on September 21, 
1941. He was recalled to active duty on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1942, found to be physically dis- 
qualified, and transferred to the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps on February 19, 1942. Mr. 
Niukkanen was honorably discharged June 8, 
1945, for the convenience of the Government 
by reason of being physically disqualified for 
active military service. 

The beneficiary was admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence on Septem- 
ber 5, 1909. He has resided in the United 
States continuously since that time. Mr. 
Niukkanen has been found subject to de- 
portation on the ground that he had been a 
member of the Communist Party from 1937 
to 1939 after his entry to the United States. 
The proceedings were commenced on Sep- 
tember 12, 1952, and all administrative 
remedies have been exhausted. The deporta- 
tion order has been challenged in the courts 
since its entry on June 30, 1953. The case 
has been before the Supreme Court three 
times, a petition for rehearing being denied 
on June 6, 1960. 

LETTERS OF DEAN, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 

SCHOOL or JOURNALISM, EUGENE, OREG. 
DECEMBER 16, 1960. 
The Honorable WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
letter of December 9 dealing with the 
Mackie-MacKay matter. 

It is very heartening to know that this 
case has your personal interest. I am sure 
that your knowledge, skill, and determina- 
tion can bring about a rectification if any- 
thing can. I have pledged my strong support 
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in this effort and if there is any way I can 
possibly be helpful I would be happy to have 
you tell me. 

Please accept my very best wishes to you 
and Mrs. Morse for a joyful holiday season. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES T. DUNCAN, 
Dean. 
JANUARY 17, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The Sunday papers 
carried a report that you had introduced 
separate private bills for the return to the 
United States of William Mackie and Hamish 
MacKay. I applaud the promptness with 
which you have acted, true to your promise. 

I have no way of estimating the chance 
of success of these bills, nor do I know in 
what way, if any, I might be helpful. If 
you can suggest anything I could do, please 
let me know. I'll write letters, send tele- 
grams, bend ears—anything within my means 
and power to aid in the rectification of this 
monstrous error. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES T. DUNCAN, 
Dean. 


V. Morse IN 1960 URGED EXECUTIVE CLEM- 
ENCY IN DEPORTATION CASES OF WILLIAM 
MACKIE AND HAMISH MACKAY 


In a letter addressed to Secretary of State 
Herter on October 25, 1960, Senator MORSE 
urged the Secretary to discuss with the 
President the possibility of Executive clem- 
ency in the cases of William Mackie and 
Hamish MacKay, against whom deportation 
proceedings were then pending in Oregon. 

The text of Senator Morse’s letter to 
Secretary Herter is as follows: 

OCTOBER 25, 1960. 
The Honorable CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: I have just returned 
from Oregon where I found a great deal of 
public criticism, both in the press and 
among leaders in the State, with respect to 
the proposed deportation actions of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
concerning two residents of Oregon, Wil- 
liam Mackie and Hamish MacKay. 

These two cases represent a shocking ex- 
ample of inhumanity to man, After a care- 
ful study of the facts, I introduced the bill, 
S. 3543, on May 13, 1960, to terminate the 
deportation proceedings against Mackie. On 
May 24, 1960, I introduced a similar bill, S. 
3587, on behalf of MacKay Due to the 
lateness of the dates upon which these bills 
were introduced, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee did not have time to complete ac- 
tion on them. 

The extremely harsh nature of the actions 
proposed by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service in these cases becomes evi- 
dent when we consider these facts: Wil- 
liam Mackie was botn in Finland of 
naturalized American citizens, who had re- 
turned to Finland for a short visit. Actually, 
Mackie spent only 2 or 3 months in Fin- 
land during his infancy and then was 
brought back to the United States. He does 
not speak the Finnish language and he has 
not been in Finland since he was an in- 
fant. Mackie attended grade school and 
high school in Portland, Oreg., and became 
a house painter by trade. He served in the 
U.S. Army in World War II and was given 
an honorable discharge. He married an 
American citizen and they have a son, who 
is captain of his football team in one of 
the Oregon schools. William Mackie is a 
law-abiding citizens, owns his own home 
and takes care of his parents. 

Hamish MacKay was born in Canada and 
came to the United States with his parents 
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for permanent residence in 1924. After re- 
turning to Canada for a brief period, Mac- 
Kay returned to the United States in 1928 


and in the early 1930’s came to Portland. 


Oreg. He married an American citizen and 
has two sons. MacKay is a carpenter, and 
has clearly established that he is a law- 
abiding citizen. 

Both men were guilty of some indiscre- 
tion in the 1930's in that they attended 
some Communist-front meetings, but they 
strongly contend that they are not Commu- 
nists. In a dissenting opinion on Mackie's 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court, Justice 
Douglas observed that a man “should not 
be sent into exile for acts which this record 
reveals were utterly devoid of sinister impli- 
cation.” 

In my opinion, the only thing that can 
save these men now is Executive clemency. 
I am satisfied, after reviewing the facts, 
that these are cases in which the President 
of the United States should take affirmative 
action to assure that justice is done. If 
these men are deported, their deportations 
are going to do us great harm in our foreign 
relations and will play right into the hands 
of those who stir up Communist propa- 
ganda. We just cannot reconcile our send- 
ing them out of the country with our claim 
of fair and impartial justice for the individ- 
ual in the United States. 

This is a matter that I would not bring 
to your attention if I did not think it is 
of serious importance. I believe that some- 
one should see to it that the President’s 
personal attention is called to these two 
cases and I feel that you, as Secretary of 
State, are the person to do this because of 
their impact on our foreign relations. 

It is my hope that the President will take 
action to prevent a miscarriage of justice 
with respect to these Oregon residents. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE Morse. 


NOVEMBER 8, 1960. 

Dear SENATOR MorSE: The deportation of 
aliens is a matter coming entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. Upon informal inquiry of 
the central office of that Service, it has been 
ascertained that Mr. MacKay applied for a 
suspension of deportation on the 
ground that he has 10 years of good behavior. 
This application was denied by the Board of 
Immigration Appeals and his case is now 
pending before the courts. 

Mr. Mackie also made application for sus- 
pension of deportation on the basis of 10 
years’ good behavior. His application was 
denied by the Board of Immigration Appeals 
on the ground that there was no evidence of 
a clear break from his former political ide- 
ologies. Arrangements have been made sev- 
eral times for Mr. Mackie’s deportation. 

However, each time his deportation has been 
held up by various court actions. He was 
last scheduled for deportation on Sunday, 
October 23. At the time he applied for a 
restraining order from the district court, but 
this was not granted. On October 25, Mr. 
Mackie submitted his case to the Honorable 
William O. Douglas, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

It is believed that the deportation of these 
two persons would have no significant im- 
pact on our foreign relations. The deporta- 
tion proceedings in both of these cases are 
based on subversive activities of the persons 
involved. The Department of State does 
not consider, therefore, that it would be ap- 
propriate to approach the President in behalf 
of these men. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, JI., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as I close 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp certain materials and 
memorandums to which I have referred 
in my speech but which I Lave not incor- 
porated in full, as well as certain mate- 
rials to which I have not referred in my 
speech but which support the premises 
of my speech. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, because 
I think I owe it to the dedicated citi- 
zens of my State and to the various or- 
ganizations in my State who have 
worked so hard in behalf of seeking jus- 
tice for Mackie and MacKay, I ask that 
certain petitions which they have had 
signed and the signatures also be incor- 
porated in the Recorp. I ask unanimous 
consent that all these materials be incor- 
porated in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rials, memorandums, and petitions were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


COMMUNITY METHODIST CHURCH, 
Snoqualmie, Wask., July 3, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I have written 
my Senators and Representative to give their 
support to S. 420 and S. 421 along with 
H.R. 6208. I count it a privilege to give my 
support to help correct this seeming injus- 
tice in our immigration laws. I am hoping 
you will be able to get your bills from com- 
mittee that the Senate can take some needed 
action. 

Sincerely yours, 
MYRON H. SHARRARD. 


ED WALL. METHODIST CHURCH, 
Edwall, Wash., July 4, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have just received 
information regarding the deportation of 
Hamish MacKay and William Mackie. I am 
appalled by the actions of my Government in 
the deportation of these two men. Such 
conduct hardly befits a nation which claims 
to allow freedom of thought. 

I wish to indicate to you my support for 
S. 420 and S. 421 and for a statute of limita- 
tions on deportations. You also can inform 
the Senators from Washington State that 
one of their constituents supports these bills. 
I trust they will too. 

Thank you for your concern. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. Dean C. KALLANDER. 
COMMUNITY METHODIST CHURCH, 
Seaside, Oreg., August 25, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a note of ap- 
preciation for your work on the MacKay- 
Mackie problem. I am in support of S. 420 
and S. 421 as I understand them. 

I was in a group of ministers that you met 
with in the spring in Washington, but at 
that time I was living in Maryland. I want 
you to know how much I admire your kind 
of leadership in Washington. Keep up your 
good work. If I can be of any help to you 
on this end at any time please let me know. 

I am a Republican who believes in giving 
credit where credit is due and in your case 
this is certainly true. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. HOFFHINES. 


Avucust 22, 1961. 
To the 87th Congress: 
I wish to give my personal endorsement 
of Senate bills 420 and 421 to allow Hamish 
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Scott MacKay and William Albert Mackie (or 
Willia Niukkanen), now under deportation, 
to return to the United States to reside with 
their families. 
ALFRED S. Loma. 
EUGENE, OREG. 


LAKE OSWEGO, 
N 26, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: I heartily endorse 
Senate bills 420 and 421 which would return 
Hamish Scott MacKay and William Albert 
Mackie to this country and would alter the 
present laws which have allowed this travesty 
of justice to happen in the United States. 

It is a crying shame that we have to be 
saddled with petty officials who cannot see 
beyond the letter of the law to the welfare 
of the individual person and our national 
character. 

I wish you every success in pressing this 
issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray M. MATHSEN, 
Pastor, Our Savior’s Lutheran Church. 
MEDFORD, OREG., August 22, 1961. 
Re Senate bills 420 and 421. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to you 
for the purpose of registering my approval 
and support of Senate bills 420 and 421 and 
for the imposition of a statute of limitations 
on deportations. Please be advised that any- 
thing that I can do I will do in support of 
these measures. 

I am extremely concerned that in this 
country that the term “Justice” has come 
to be considered more and more as a strictly 
legal term without moral implications what- 
soever, and that too often that those who 
are charged with the administration of the 
law and the application thereof seem to 
consider that men were made for the laws 
rather than the laws were made for men. 
I think that under our system injustice oc- 
curs perhaps as often as does justice. The 
cases of Hamish and William Mackie 
reflect adversely upon the honesty integrity, 
and intelligence of the legal profession, and 
the legislative, administrative, and judicial 
branches of our Government. Although I 
find myself more often disagreeing with you 
than otherwise politically, you have my 
wholehearted support in your efforts to re- 
turn MacKay and Mackie to their homes and 
families. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER D. NuNLEY. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Coos Bay, Oreg., August 21, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington D.C. 

My Dear SR: I am in receipt, today, of a 
letter from the committee in defense of 
Hamish MacKay and William Mackie, and I 
have been asked to put my name to a peti- 
tion urging your passage of the bills S. 420 
and S. 421. I have followed with great con- 
cern this un-American action on the part of 
our Immigration Commission, I am sure 
that few. Americans can honestly say that 
such action does not affect our foreign rela- 
tions. One need but scan very briefly the re- 
ports of reactions in the countries of Canada 
and Finland as well as other nations not 
directly affected by such action, to see the 
impact it has made. Even though we may 
undo the act in some fashion much damage 
has already been done. If you do nothing 
more than get this legislation through dur- 
ing your tenure of office, your service there 
deserves great commendation. 
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With every good wish for the passage of 
this bill. 
Iam, very sincerely yours, 
Oscar W. PAYNE, 
P 


EUGENE, OREG., August 26, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We would like to give 
our support for S. 420 and S. 421 which you 
have introduced in the Senate to correct the 
grave injustice done to Messrs. Hamish Mac- 
Kay, and William Mackie. 

Yours very truly. 
JUNE and JOHN POWELL. 


PORTLAND, OREG., August 22, 1961. 
Re Senate bills 420 and 421 for return of 
Hamish Scott MacKay and Wiliam 
Albert Mackie following deportation. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I am writing a per- 
sonal note in support of your efforts upon 
behalf of these men because I wish to express 
a particular thought, 

In my opinion, the citizen families of 
these men have substantive rights to hap- 
piness through their presence. They have 
the right to petition for their restoration 
on that basis. 

If they have such right to petition, then 
unless a contrapublic purpose of equal im- 
portance to these individual rights is being 
served by the separation, their Government is 
obligated to heed and grant their request. 

That the restoration would be of like bene- 
fit to these men is no answer. Whatever 
these men are supposed to have forfeited, 
has been earned by their families for them- 
selves. These affirmative rights are superior 
to anything other than a specific public pur- 
pose. 

Very truly yours, 
Davm M. SPIEGEL. 
NORTHWEST REVIEW, 
Eugene, Oreg., August 24, 1961. 
Hon, WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SENATOR: I wish to give my en- 
dorsement to your Senate bills 420 and 421. 
I have written Mr. Lenske, of the MacKay- 
Mackie Defense Committee and asked him 
if someone of them might write an article 
for the Northwest Review in support of your 
bills. 

I also wish to invite you to defend in 
our pages the Warren Court. If you would 
see fit to do so, I should suggest a special 
highlighting of Mr. Justice Douglas, who is, 
deservedly I think, very popular in the area 
of our leadership. If you would prefer, an 
article on the career and opinions of Wil- 
liam O. Douglas would also be very welcome. 

I hope you will respond kindly to my pro- 

. If these subjects do not interest 
you, please think of us whenever you wish 
to speak out on an issue you think impor- 
tant. Iam anxious that your voice be heard 
as much as possible. (The final copy dates 
for our three issues are as follows: October 
2, 1961; January 2, 1962; and April 2, 1962.) 

I will look forward to hearing from you. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD Van AELSTYN, 
Editor. 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1961. 
To the 87th Congress: 

I wish to give my personal endorsement 
of Senate bills 420 and 421 to allow Hamish 
Scott MacKay and William Albert Mackie 
(or Willia Niukkanen), now under deporta- 
tion, to return to the United States to 
reside with their families. 

Mr. and Mrs. NORMAN E. TAYLOR. 

EUGENE, OREG, 
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KENILWORTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Portland, Oreg., September 6, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your action in in- 
troducing S. 420 and S. 421 to secure the 
return from deportation of Hamish MacKay 
and William Mackie is highly commendable. 

Your courage in refusing to allow the 
Nation to forget these blots on our claims 
to be the supporters of individual freedom 
deserves our deep appreciation. Please be 
assured of my support of your position, and 
of continued action to amend the “witch- 
hunting” provisions of our present immi- 
gration policies. 

Sincerely, 
Davin H. WEED. 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, 
Coos Bay, Oreg., January 24, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We, the undersigned 
citizens of Oregon, hereby express to you our 
most hearty support in your effort to return 
to this country two recently deported long- 
time residents of Oregon, Mr. Hamish Scott 
MacKay and Mr. Wm. Mackie. 

Their banishment to another land we be- 
lieve to have been inhuman and cruel, both 
to the men themselves, and to their families 
and friends. This action has not been in 
harmony with our established ideas of free- 
dom, nor with our ideals of justice and fair 
play. Moreover their deportation has not 
been in the best interests of our Nation in 
relation to the other nations of the world. 

We express to you our sincere appreciation 
for your effort in their behalf and in support 
of our Amercan way of life. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES W. HARRISON. 
Russ BUDIN. 
BETTY RICHARDS. 


JANUARY 10, 1961. 

DEAR SENATOR WAYNE Morse: Owing to 
the fact that Wild Bill Langer was a per- 
sonal friend of mine, and of course from 
North Dakota, let's say this. I was born 
in Wisconsin the same as you and I don’t 
know just where to address Langer at this 
time. Above all things, please, WAYNE, in- 
vestigate the deportation of William Mackie 
from Portland, Oreg. I sincerely believe it 
stinks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don LAIRD. 

PORTLAND, OREG, 

P.S.—I may run for a seat in Congress from 
North Dakota in 1962, even though I have 
been here in Oregon 20 years this spring. I 
am basing this on maintaining my voting 
residence in North Dakota. 


4$ SPOKANE, Wasu., December 31, 1960. 
WAYNE MORSE, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I hope you will 
either see the new President and have both 
these men from Portland, McKay and 
Mackie, returned at once to this country. 
If he will not do this let’s get a bill up to 
revoke this rotten piece of legislation, the 
Walter-McCarran law. If a man was not a 
Communist this sort of business sure should 
make one of him. I myself took part in 
this same sort of organization back in 81 and 
32. We called it the Producers League 
and there were no more Communists in it 
than in the Democrat or Republican Parties. 
It was a beginning of a barter-cooperative 
organization, and we did a lot of good. 
Let's clean out this rotten mess, and fast. 

You need not reply to this. 

Sincerely, 
J. E. McGorav. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., January 9, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: The Justice Depart- 
ment goofed. They have hurt themselves 
in the eyes of America and they have hurt 
America in the eyes of the world. This is not 
just a passing remark but an absolute God's 
fact. 

I strongly urge the return of MacKay and 
Mackie to their rightful homes and revision 
of the Walter McCarren law with a 5-year 
statute of limitations added. 

As one who has voted for you every time 
I could, I wish to offer my help in any way 
possible to keep America free and demo- 
cratic. 

Very truly yours, 

R. R. MacKay, 


PORTLAND, OREG., January 10, 1961. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: I just heard you talk on TV con- 
cerning the deportation to Finland of Mr. 
Mackie. I want to thank you for fighting for 
justice. 

I noticed in the press not long ago where 
that convicted spy and Judas in the Green 
Glass case was pardoned and we pardon mur- 
derers and our own people who spied for 
Japan. 

Those superpatriots who passed that retro- 
active law, they did not know where there 
was a job in those days but they could wave 
the flag in a hungry man’s face, they con- 
demn a man because he may have attended 
a meeting where there may have been a 
chance of hearing of a job. 

In view of us throwing our billions all 
over the world for nothing, we can well 
afford to pay the man's way back. 

I am also sending for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I want to know how the other 
Oregon Members are voting on this. 

Thank you, Senator. 

JohN M. PANEK. 


VERNONIA, OREG., January 9, 1961. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: It was with a chuckle 
that I viewed on TV this evening your cham- 
pioning the two men recently deported from 
Portland to Canada. And who wasn’t think- 
ing on the edge, if not into communism in 
the dirty thirties. I, for one, espoused Upton 
Sinclair, because I had been taught to do 
my own thinking as a history major at 
Berkeley. I had lost my schoolteaching job 
because I joined the local WCTU and that 
was the last year I even applied for a teach- 
ing position. I returned to farming, my 
first love, in which the robins and chip- 
monks never say me nay. 

All public servants possess my sympathy 
and particularly those with “guts.” The 
pure injustice of the Mackie case turned my 
stomach. Only contempt can be felt for 
martinets so heartless as to such 
judgment. It is what these two men are 
now that counts. 

More power to you. 

Sincerely, 
CLINT M. SEIBERT, 
PORTLAND, OREG., January 12, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
past and continued efforts in behalf of Wil- 
liam A. Mackie exiled to Finland in Novem- 
ber—where he does not speak the language 
and the weather is bitterly cold. He is so 
unhappy, bewildered and I am sure, posi- 
tively ill. He worries so much about his 
aged and ill father and of course, the father 
worries about him and it aggravates his 
heart condition. 
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Certainly hope you will have more Coop- 
eration from the new administration and I 
feel sure you will. 

Much success, good health and happiness 
to you in the future. You are a very good 
and kind person. 

Thank you and kindest regards. 

RUTHE PETERS. 
DECEMBER 29, 1960. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., United States of America 

Dear SENATOR: I am pleased to learn that 
you plan to present a bill concerning the 
deportation of Bill Mackie and Hamish 
MacKay. 

There are many thousands of citizens of 
Canada active in the belief that the time 
has long past for witch hunting and the 
persecution of persons for their political be- 
liefs, past or present. 

As long as they abide by the laws of the 
country in which they live there should be 
no restrictions on unorthodox opinions. 

Prating of democracy and freedom is a 
sham and a farce unless we allow freedom of 
thought and speech. 

All success to your efforts and the gratitude 
of many Canadians. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR J. TURNER. 
PORTLAND, OREG., December 26, 1960. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I am writing this 
letter in behalf of Hamish Scott MacKay 
and William Mackie, who were, recently de- 
ported and exiled, under terms of the Walter- 
McCarran immigration law, to the lands of 
their birth. 

I could write considerable in behalf of these 
two men and their families, but I do not 
deem it necessary in the face of these news- 
paper clippings which are enclosed, 

I believe the law is ridiculous and uncon- 
stitutional and should be amended so that it 
would not be retroactive and a time limit 
should be applied the same as in criminal 
cases whereby a person would be immune 
from prosecution after a certain length cf 
time. If this law is allowed to stand as it is, 
there will be hundreds of other similar cases 
to occur in our country to bring ridicule and 
condemnation on our Government. 

I know you have taken a deep interest in 
these cases and I hope and believe you will 
do all that you can to have the law amended 
and also try to get these men returned to 
their families and their homeland. 

Yours respectfully, 
Cuas. E. WOODWARD. 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Local. UNION No. 343, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, January 20, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office, Washintgon, D.C., United 
States of America. 

Dear Sm: At a recent meeting of local 343 
we were advised of your intention to cham- 
pion the cause of two workingmen: Hammish 
Scott McKay and William Mackie. It is a 
terrible condemnation of democratic proce- 
dure when actions committed in 1930 can be 
resurrected in 1960 to penalize citizens. 

This is assuredly a case of the alleged rem- 
edy being a greater crime than the original 
misdemeanor. It is an appalling miscar- 
riage of justice, for no man 50 years of age 
can build himself a new life in a strange 
county, separated from his family and 
friends. 

As Canadians, the members of my local 
feel it would be unbecoming and illogical 
for us to venture any criticism of U.S. official- 
dom, but we shall follow your efforts to 
remedy this situation with the greatest 
interest and approbation. 
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In conclusion may I say your name is 
known and respected in Winnipeg, and as one 
member stated when advised of your inten- 
tion to challenge the ruling of the immigra- 
tion department, “if it can be done, WAYNE 
Morse will do it.” 

So, Mr. Senator, we hope and trust you 
will be successful in your efforts in the 
cause of justice and the rights of the in- 
dividual when opposed by oppressive 
bureaucracy. 

Yours for democratic freedom. 

JOHN E. TOOTH, 
Recording Secretary. 
LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., November 18, 1960. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Johnson City, Tex. 

Str: We respectfully urge you to use your 
influence to prevent the deportation of 
Hamish Scott MacKay and William A. Mackie 
of Portland, Oreg. These men are Americans 
in every sense of the word except for tech- 
nicalities of birth. A just conscience cannot 
permit this miscarriage against common in- 
dividual rights to go through to its unjust 
conclusion. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD W. BOETGER. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you in regards to 
the recent deportation of Mr. Mackie and 
Mr. MacKay. If the charges against them 
are as stated in the paper, then they joined 
the Communist Party during the depres- 
sion. I was a boy at home at that time 
and can recall meetings and talking in 
which my father participated. I do not 
know whether the Communist Party was 
involved or not but the main objective as 
I recall was work so the family could be 
fed. These men were grasping at straws as 
was my father, with no thought of harm 
to our country but only of the bellies of 
their children. It is my hope if this be 
the case of these two men that you may 
still see that justice is done. 

Thank you. 

WILLARD J. Ros ow. 

CORVALLIS, OREG. 


CLATSKANIE, OREG., 
January 14, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORED Sm: May I offer my applause for 
your efforts to rectify the miscarriage of 
justice in the cases of William Mackie and 
Hamish MacKay? 

Americans, like myself, who were born 
free, will never live otherwise and will always 
be alert to any threat to our great Nation 
and rise up vigorously to its defense, but the 
deportation of these citizens, to me, was a 
grave error. 

In the immediate community where I re- 
side are people who present a greater meas- 
ure of danger to our security than anything 
ever indicated by either of these men. If 
and when we find ourselves embroiled in war 
with a Communist foe the identity of these 
people will be immediately revealed to the 
proper authorities. I promise. 

Thank you for your forthright and fearless 
approach to the problems confronting the 
citizens of this great Commonwealth. 

May I offer my best wishes to you for your 
continued good work for your constituents 
in Oregon. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rex O. LAMBERT. 
MCMINNVILLE, OREG., January 17, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: As a citizen of the 
State of Oregon I would like to express to 
you my hearty support in your effort to re- 
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turn to this country two recently deported 
long-time residents of Oregon, Mr. Hamish 
Scott MacKay and Mr. William Mackie. 

I believe their banishment to another land 
to have been an inhuman, cruel and despic- 
able act both to the men themselves and to 
their families and friends. This action has 
not been in harmony with our established 
ideas of freedom, nor with our ideals of jus- 
tice and fair play. Moreover, I do not be- 
lieve their deportation to have been in the 
best interest of our Nation in relation to 
the other nations of the world. 

I would like to express to you my sincere 
appreciation for your effort in their behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. ASKEW CRUMBLEY. 


PORTLAND, OREG., January 20, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your stirring and 
forthright remarks before the Senate on 
January 13 last in behalf of the proposed 
remedial measures for two deported aliens 
may happily usher in a new day and en- 
lightened approach, more in keeping with 
American principles and tradition, than the 
restrictive and punitive immigration laws of 
the last half century, particularly aggravated 
by the Internal Security Act of 1950 and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952. 

Confirming your citation of Finnish press 
opinions, I enclose two front pages of the 
Columbian, Vancouver, Wash., edition of 
November 22, 1960, presenting in right lower 
corner a dispatch from Oslo, Norway, quoting 
the Dagbladet to the effect that the Mackie 
case “is more effective anti-American propa- 
ganda than any major speech by Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev.” 

It will be very significant of the trend to 
be anticipated in the next 8 years to see 
what the fate of these private bills may be. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST J, HOVER. 
WADENA, SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA, 
January 16, 1960. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have noted that the U.S. De- 
partment of Immigration has deported two 
men, William Mackie and Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay, to Finland and Canada respectively, al- 
though they have always lived in the United 
States and have families there. 

Their main crime, apparently, was partici- 
pating during the depression in organiza- 
tions which have been declared subversive 
under the Walter-McCarran law. 

It seems to me that belonging to any 
organization many years ago does not make 
much difference. One can belong to an or- 
ganization, change his thinking and drop 
out of it entirely, perhaps becoming more 
confirmed against the organization because 
of having belonged to it and thus finding 
out more about it. Also one can change a 
great deal from when he was young, and the 
past should not be held against him if he 
is honestly attempting to do right. It is 
what these two men are at present that 
should count. Unless they are a definite 
menace to their country, and have been 
proved so, they should never be forced to 
leave their families. This is inhuman. How 
would any of us like to be sent away from 
our families and our familiar homes? Leay- 
ing our families and our country would 
surely be the same as being torn up by the 
roots. 

This brings to my mind a radio program 
which I heard, in which a famous playwright 
was being interviewed. He was asked 
whether he had belonged to any organiza- 
tions during the depression, “Yes,” he re- 
plied, “I belonged to the young Communist 
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Party. I am not a Communist, nor have I 
ever been one, but I think that any young 
man worth his salt belonged to the young 
Communist Party during the thirties.” 

This illustrated, to my mind, the fact that 
conditions were bad enough during those 
days that many were ready to turn to most 
anything for relief, and the young are always 
the most venturesome, are they not? 

I hope those in charge will remember the 
Golden Rule and consider my protest in this 
matter. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. T. A. BENWELL. 


DEPORTATION HURTING UNITED STATES 


Oslo, Norway.—The liberal afternoon 
paper Dagbladet said Tuesday the case of 
William Mackie, of Portland, Oreg., deported 
to Finland on charges of being linked to 
Communists in the 1930's, is more effective 
anti-American propaganda than any major 
speech by Soviet Premier Khrushchey. 

“The drama of the deported house painter 
is, politically speaking, a comedy,” the paper 
said. “And be sure that those who occupy 
the front seats in the East are enjoying 
themselves, 

“This fits badly with the principles of 
freedom, justice and humanity about which 
the Western countries talk so loudly at the 
Paris NATO parliamentarians meeting these 
days. 

“This case makes us think of the novel 
‘The Ugly American’—the biting satire of 
American relationships with foreign coun- 
tries and foreigners, of official America’s 
lack of the most elementary psychological 
understanding.“ 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, 
Salem, Oreg., January 25, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I wish to commend 
you for your bill concerning Mackie and 
MacKay and express my sincere hope that 
you will be able to push it to adoption. 
These cases are excellent illustrations of the 
fact that our basic law in this field needs 
a drastic reworking—for I have no doubt 
that the administration and the courts fol- 
lowed the law. Is there any chance that the 
law might be reworded and made more rea- 
sonable? 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT MOULTON GATKE, 
Professor of Political Science. 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, 
Oregon City, Oreg., January 24, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I hereby express my 
hearty support of your effort to return to this 
country two longtime Oregon residents, Mr. 
Hamish Scott MacKay and Mr. William 
Mackie, 

I believe their deportation to be cruel to 
them and their families, as well as, to have 
had an adverse effect upon our foreign 
relations, 

Sincerely, 
CLARK S. ENZ. 
Coos Bay, OREG., April 21, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: I strongly approve of the two 
bills you have introduced; namely S. 420 
and S. 421 to bring Hamish S. MacKay and 
William Mackie back home, and I approve 
of the statutes of limitations. 

And further more, I heartily approve of 
your stand on Cuba. For this country to 
stage an invasion of Cuba or even back an 
invasion would be murder pure and simple. 

Yours truly, 
Jonn M. GILLIS. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., April 28, 1962. 

Senator WAyNE Morse: My wish to sup- 
port the bills S. 420 and S. 421 to bring 
Hamish S. MacKay and William Mackie back 
home. The case concerning these two men 
is absurd. 

Suro J, JUONI. 

LAUNDRY, Dry CLEANING AND DYE 

House WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union Local No. 292 
Vancouver, B.C., March 1, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., United States of America. 

Dear Sm: I am in receipt of correspond- 
ence regarding Mr. Hamish Scott MacKay, 
who was deported to Canada from his home 
in Portland, Oreg., and now resides in Van- 
couver, British of Columbia. 

Before presenting this letter to my mem- 
bers at our general meeting I would greatly 
appreciate a letter from you giving facts 
and your opinions on this matter. 

1 ing to hear from you soon regarding 
Sincerely yours, 
CATHERINE BROWNE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


SALEM, OREG., January 26, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: A series of recent 
events have prompted we to write this letter. 

I read about the deportation of Hamish 
Scott MacKay and William Mackie in the 
newspapers last November. Having been 
aroused by this seemingly unfair action, I 
wrote a letter pleading the cause of these two 
men to “The Open Forum” in the Capitol 
Journal. As a result of that letter the Capi- 
tol Journal received another written by Mrs. 
R. A. Tillman. It stated that the United 
States was entirely justified in deporting 
these men under the Walter-McCarren Act. 

A few days later I received through the 
mail a document from an anonymous person 
about communism and its threat to our 
country. In a personal note which accom- 
panied the literature this person cautioned 
me to learn the facts before I spoke and 
never to be sympathetic toward Communists, 

My U.S. history instructor, Mary Eyre, 
wrote to the Oregon Civil Liberties Union 
and requested more information concerning 
the case of these men and the Walter-Mc- 
Carren Act. She received an interesting and 
informative answer from the chairman of the 
group. He revealed in his letter that the 
union was continuing its work to bring these 
men back to their homes and to repeal the 
Walter-McCarren Act, 

I know that you have been personally in- 
terested in the plight of these two men and 
have argued endlessly in their behalf. I am 
appealing to you to help me learn more about 
this act. Does anyone other than the Civil 
Liberties Union uphold the rights of men 
such as these? Why if communism was not 
illegal in the thirties, are these men being 
punished now? Isn't that regarded as an ex 
post facto law? 

These and many other questions are still 
unanswered. I would be very grateful if you 
could help me learn. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
BURBIDGE, 

Junior, North Salem High School. 
THE EUGENE HIGHLANDERS BAG PrrR BAND, ® 

Eugene, Oreg., September 11, 1961. 
Re Hamish MacKay and William Mackie, 

S. 420 and S. 421. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Please be advised of the 
wholehearted support of our members and 
myself for the above bills. 
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We also favor the establishment of a rea- 
sonable time limitation on this type of gov- 
ernmental prosecution. 

We will not belabor the obvious reasons 
favoring passage of the above legislation but 
merely close with a sufficient reference to 
Robert Burns: “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

I, personally, as a member of the Oregon 
State Bar Association, wish to endorse the 
above bills and also to congratulate you for 
your efforts on behalf of Messrs. MacKay and 
Mackie. 

Thanking you for your attention in this 
matter, we are, 

Yours sincerely, 
HECTOR E. SMITH, 
Pipe Major. 
NEw WESTMINSTER, CANADA, 
January 26, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE. 

Dear SR: My hearty support for your ef- 
forts to cancel the deportation of MacKay 
and Mackie. 

As a veteran I feel U.S. prestige is hurt by 
the petty actions of these immigration 
officials. 

Sincerely yours, 
NELS B. J. RYDBERG. 


UNITED FISHERMEN AND 
ALLIED WoRKERS’ UNION, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, 
January 31,1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, : 
Washington, D.C., United States of America 

Dear Sm: On instruction from the general 
executive board of the United Fishermen & 
Allied Workers’ Union, I am writing you to 
express our support for the private bill which 
you are presenting in order to cancel the de- 
portation orders against Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie, and to allow them 
to reenter the United States in order to re- 
join their families. 

The members of our trade union include 
some 7,000 fishermen, shoreworkers and 
packer crew members. All of us were deeply 
shocked by the cruel, inhuman acts per- 
formed against these two individuals whose 
only crime apparently was to participate 
in movements in defense of their right to 
work in the United States. 

We sincerely hope that your attempt will 
prove successful. 

Yours sincerely, 
HOMER STEVENS, 
Secretary Treasurer. 


GRAHAM, OREG., January 17, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator Morse: We wish to express 
to you our sincere appreciation for intro- 
duction of private bill for William Mackie 
and Hamish MacKay. 
Ronnie and Annabell MacKay, Mrs. 
Grace MacKay, Jim and Sharon Mac- 
Kay, Rod and Dorothy MacKay, Wil- 
liam Mackie, Sr., Lillian and Karen 
Mackie, Edna and Bill Smith, Mark 
and Corine Chamberlain. 


ALAMOGORDO, N. MEX., 
January 17, 1961. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: I am writing this 
letter to ask that you support a bill S. 420, 
introduced by Senator WAYNE Morse, which 
is a bill for the relief of Willia Niukkanen 
(also known as William Albert Mackie). I 
have informed myself concerning the facts of 
the bill and I believe it to be a wise measure. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALBERT J, RIVERA. 
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SPRINGFIELD, OREG., January 13, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 

Dear SENATOR: I note an article in the 
Oregonian of this date concerning your in- 
tention to introduce private bills on behalf 
of the two Portland men deported last year. 

I wish here to express my complete agree- 
ment with your sentiments and I say more 
power to you. 

I have not always been in accord with you 
but in this matter you couldn't be more 
right. 

It certainly has come to a sorry pass in 
this country when two ordinary inoffensive 
workmen can be treated in such a manner, 
particularly to be penalized now for an ill- 
advised action taking place 25 to 30 years 
ago and particularly when the enabling legis- 
lation, the infamous Walter-McCarran Act 
was not enacted until many years after both 
of these men had come to realize the real 
purpose of these organizations they had 
been persuaded to join and had uncere- 
moniously severed their connections. I con- 
tend the application of this act to these 
men is unconstitutional in that in its appli- 
cation it becomes an ex post facto act and 
is clearly unconstitutional. However, it 
seems in the past nearly 30 years that the 
sacred document, the basis of all law in this 
country, the Constitution, has become just 
another scrap of paper, I am not a lawyer, 
but even to the average layman it appears 
that the action of the Immigration Depart- 
ment in this matter has been unconstitu- 
tional. 

I have heard such expression from many 
common citizens since this outrage was per- 
petrated. 

Had these men been dedicated Communists 
and actually engaged in subversive activities 
against the Government and the people, the 
deportations might have been justified, how- 
ever, then it would hardly have constituted 
a friendly act against countries with which 
the United States have always maintained 
the best of relations, it would have amounted 
to the same as throwing garbage across the 
fence onto your neighbor. 

In view of the expressions from officials 
in both Canada and Finland against these 
acts, it has mystified me as to just why both 
of them did not summarily reject these acts 
of the Government and refuse entry to these 
men, as Sweden did in the case of the elderly 
woman from Portland deported a few years 
ago to Sweden. 

Sincerely, 
Russ STEWART. 

NORTH VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 

January 29, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to add my name to the 
supporters of your private bills to cancel 
these deportations and permit these two 
longtime residents of Portland to return to 
their homes and families; namely, William 
Mackie of Finland and Hamish Scott MacKay 
of Vancouver. 

These deportation orders to my mind are, 
to say the least, a very undemocratic and 
I would add a very childish act. 

We feel that with your choice of Presi- 
dent J. F, Kennedy, many things will change 
for the better. 

Adlai Stevenson will, I feel, be an added 
and very much needed person to negotiate 
for peaceful relations, 

I listened to your interview here on CBS 
June 2, 1960, with Doug Collins, and was 
thoroughly a hundred percent impressed. 
A most thorough masterpiece of eloquence 
and spoken like a very wise man, Senator 
MORSE. 
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My very best wishes to your new democratic 
Government. 
Very sincerely, 
CES M. COLEMAN. 


OREGON STATE SENATE, 
Salem, Oreg., January 12, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Would you kindly for- 
ward me a copy of your bill to permit the 
return of deportee MacKay. 

It is my intention to introduce a memorial 
urging passage of your bill. 

Respectfully, 
THomas R. MAHONEY, 
State Senator. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA, 
January 15, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE. 

Dear SENATOR: I am very pleased to hear 
of your humanitarian activity in your pro- 
moting private bills to cancel the deporta- 
tion of Hamish Scott MacKay and William 
Mackie by the U.S. Immigration Department. 

Many of us here were mystified and horri- 
fied on reading of this action of the US. 
Immigration Department in deporting these 
two men—mystified because they were 
charged with participation in the Oregon 
Workers Alliance of 30 years ago, which I 
take it, was an average unemployed relief 
association, and that their main activity 
was in aiding those without jobs to obtain 
relief, and to prevent them being evicted 
from their homes. 

We were horrified by the inhuman sen- 
tence of deportation to Finland of William 
Mackie, and all it implies for him. 

Approximately a third of the population of 
Saskatoon were on relief from about 1930 to 
1938 and it was the worst experience of our 
lives. The great majority of us belonged to 
unemployed associations for our mutual sup- 
port, and to help others obtain relief. 

As everyone knows, the depression of the 
1930’s was a national calamity, and it af- 
fected the thinking of the majority of peo- 
ple. Therefore, I consider the sentence of 
deportation on the above-mentioned men 
is unwarranted and inhuman. 

Wishing you success in your efforts in this 
matter, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Victor BEECH. 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 
PROTECTION OF FOREIGN Born, 
New York, N.Y., January 19, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations and 
long life to the democratic spirit of your re- 
view and arguments for the return of de- 
portees, Mr. Hamish Scott MacKay and Mr. 
William Mackie. 

Your two bills, S. 420 and S. 421—blow 
fresh winds into the dark, dank corridors of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Our organization is undertaking a nation- 
wide campaign to win support for your two 
bills. We have long been on record against 
the police-state tactics of our Immigration 
and Naturalization Service and their corro- 
sive effects on our national prestige and tra- 
ditional concepts of democracy through due 
process. 

We wholeheartedly endorse your initiative 
X calling for a reexamination of the Walter- 
McCarran law. 

The American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born believes that any single vic- 
tory against the countless instances of de- 
liberately wicked and cruel treatment—the 
traditional hallmark of our Immigration 
Service—of our foreign born weighbors is an 
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accumulative victory toward which a statute 
of limitations on the deportation provisions 
of the Walter-McCarran law will ultimately 
be won. 

Sincerely yours, 


VIN STERN, 
Educational and Legislative Director. 

P.S.—Would you kindly forward us six 
copies each of bills S. 420 and S. 421. 
CLATSOP COUNTY OREGON CENTRAL 

LABOR COUNCIL, 
Astoria, Oreg., January 31, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The Clatsop County 
Oregon Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO has 
noted and wishes to commend you on your 
efforts on behalf of Mr, William Mackie and 
Mr. Hamish McKay, who were deported 
recently. 

We feel that while the law so provided for 
the deportation of these men, circumstances 
of their cases should have dictated a more 
humane approach to the problem. 

We further feel that the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act should be amended so that a less 
rigid approach could be made in dealing with 
these cases. 

Kindest regards. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER LOFGREN, 
Secretary. 
MEDIMONT, IDAHO, 
February 20, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Dear Sm: I personally know Hamish Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie, and feel they have 
been unjustly treated. 

I urge that a bill be introduced in Con- 
gress calling for a 5-year statute of limita- 
tions against deportations. 

We appreciate very much the good work 
you have been doing for these deportees. 

Sincerely, 
ADA DEDRICKSON. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 20, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The board of the 
Oregon conference of the Methodist Church 
meeting in the Rose City Park Church, Port- 
land, desire to express to you our gratitude 
for your efforts on behalf of Messrs. Hamish 
Scott MacKay and William Mackie in intro- 
ducing private bills in the Senate for the 
return of these men to their homes and 
families. 

We are in agreement with the opinion ex- 
pressed by so many of the editors of Oregon 
papers, which like the one by former Gov. 
Charles Sprague has referred to the deporta- 
tions as cruel and unjust. 

It affects most adversely our relations with 
the rest of the world as you have so well 
stated, and as the Eugene Register-Guard 
has said, “It is a shameful thing this cruel 
deportation of William Mackie * * * if 
Uncle Sam gets a black eye over this it will 
be the best deserved black eye he ever got.“ 

In order that such tragedies as this may 
be averted in the future we respectfully re- 
quest that you introduce a bill calling for a 
revision of the McCarran-Walter law which 
would provide that any person having legally 
entered and residing here for a period of 10 
years or more could not be deported. A 
resolution to this effect, as you may recall, 
was passed by the Oregon Annual Confer- 
ence last June at the Rose City Park Church, 
Portland, by some 250 to 300 delegates, lay 
and ministerial, representing approximately 
55 Methodists of the State of Oregon. 
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Again in sincere appreciation of your ex- 
cellent efforts in this matter, we are 

Respectfully yours, 

How. 


Eric L. ROBINSON. 
ROBERT G. KINGSBURY. 
Los ANGELES COMMITTEE FOR 
PROTECTION OF FOREIGN Born, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 3, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We extend our con- 
gratulations to you for introduction of two 
bills, S. 420 and S. 421 into the Senate, call- 
ing for the immediate return by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of de- 
portees Mr, Hamish Scott Mackay and Mr. 
William Mackie. 

The Reverend Stephen H. Fritchman, of 
the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
who is an officer in our organization, for- 
warded to our office your letter to him, of 
January 9, 1961, which reflected your sensi- 
tivity to the damage caused to the image 
of American democracy, and families of the 
foreign born, by the absence of a statute of 
limitation in our immigration codes. 

Senator Morse, in light of the urgency for 
such needed legislation, would you please 
introduce to the Senate a bill amending the 
Walter-McCarran law to include a 5-year 
“statute of limitation” in deportation and 
denaturalization. Senator PauL Dovc.as, in 
a letter to Rev. Stephen Fritchman, stated 
that there are humanitarian grounds for a 
“statute of limitation” on immigration pros- 
ecution, and if any proposals for this purpose 
are brought in the Senate, he will give them 
careful study, 

May we again thank you for your interest 
in this very grave situation, as it affects the 
foreign born. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLEVELAND HARRIS, 
Legislative Director. 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN'S 
AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, 
Loca No. 12, 

February 18, 1961. 

Dear Sir: A resolution of the ILWU Co- 
lumbia River district council was concurred 
in by our executive board on January 26 and 
our membership at our regular monthly 
meeting, February 2, 1961. This resolution 
requested a change in the Walter-McCarran 
law by enacting a 10-year statute of limita- 
tions to the present law to prevent unjust 
deportations and denaturalizations of the 
foreign born. 

As Secretary of local 12, I was instructed to 
write this letter and make our wishes known. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIS SUTTON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
EUGENE, OREG., April 29, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I wish to commend you on 
the stand you have taken on the deporta- 
tion of those two men last winter also on the 
moving of the regional post office to Seattle. 

There should be some way to stop so much 
arbitrary action in the executive branch of 
our Government. We ought to be truthful 
about what is going on. 

I do not believe we Americans are as 
dumb as some of our leaders believe. 

We are so entangled with the world situa- 
tion now, that there seems no way out for 
us. 

I think we are doing wrong to send 
money—tax money—to foreign countries. 
We had no business to send all that money 
to Tito. 
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I hope you will not vote against the 
Conley bill. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. EFFIE W. AUSTEN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 22, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senator From Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: First of all I wish to thank you 
very much for what you have done and are 
still doing for the deportees, William Mackie 
and Hamish Scott MacKay, and I hope that 
your efforts will soon bring results and bring 
them home. 

Now there is another matter, which has 
some of us greatly concerned, namely the 
mistreatment of former Premier Patrice 
Lumumba of the Congo and his aids. 

To commit the U.N. soldiers to inaction, 
while they watch the merciless periodic 
beatings of these chained prisoners both in 
prison and between prisons, is clearly an in- 
sane perversion of justice. 

Nor can we accept the pseudologic in the 
cliche that is used to justify this inaction, 
that they would be interfering in the in- 
ternal affairs of the nation if they prevented 
this sadism. 

According to this reasoning, it is clear that 
the U.N. soldiers can do nothing—so—for 
what purpose are they there? If they have 
to stand by helplessly and condone this 
savagery, they might as well be withdrawn, 
as their presence can only be a mockery of 
modern civilization. 

I urge that you recommend to the United 
Nations that the U.N. soldiers be given im- 
mediate authority to prevent such sense- 
less cruelties, everywhere and at all times. 

Respectfully, 
ESTELLE MANION. 


DISTRICT COURT or 
KLAMATH COUNTY, OREG., 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., August 17, 1961. 
Re Senate bills 420 and 421, return of Hamish 

Scott MacKay and William Albert Mackie. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE Morse, 

Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: It has recently come 
to my attention that you have introduced 
the above indicated bills to return these men 
to the United States of America. I feel that 
these acts of deportation were a 
of justice and that their deportation was an- 
other in a long series of acts damaging to 
our foreign relations. You have my whole- 
hearted support in these bills. 

If I can be of any assistance to you in the 
Klamath Falls area I will be happy to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
Hat F. Cor. 
ASTORIA, OREG., January 16, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: At the last meeting 
of our ladies auxiliary, I was instructed to 
write you, urging passage of a limitation in 
deportation cases which would prevent any 
recurrences of the double tragedy which oc- 
curred at the airport in Portland just before 
Thanksgiving, when two Oregon men of long 
residence were exiled. 

We are concerned about the impact of such 
deportations not only on the families left 
behind, but the feelings of family security 
of all other families having a member who is 
foreign born. 

We urge you to work for a 10-year statute 
of limitations amendment to the immigra- 
tion law. We hope your bill to bring Mr. 
MacKay and Mr. Mackie back to their fami- 
lies is passed, and we thank you for your 
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concern for human values, which are the 
foundation of a free nation. 
Sincerely, 
ROSANNA PAULSEN. 
WILLAMETTE METHODIST CHURCH, 
West Linn, Oreg., January 30, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I want to ex- 
press to you my appreciation for your efforts 
for the return to this country of Hamish 
Scott MacKay and William Mackie. 

If there had been a statute of limitations 
in the Walter-McCarran Act neither of these 
men would have been deported. I hope you 
will introduce legislation to have a statute 
of limitations to this act. 

Cordially yours, 
OrMAL B. Trick, 
Pastor. 
FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Pendleton, Oreg., September 2, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I assure you 
of my approval of S. 420 and S. 421 and of 
my desire to see them passed within this 
session or introduced at every subsequent 
session until passage so that the moral in- 
justices of the treatment of Hamish MacKay 
and William Mackie may be corrected, 

Sincerely, 
Rev. Don ROGERS. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Hillsboro, Oreg., August 31, 1961. 
Senator Wayne L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I would like to thank 
you for introducing Senate bills 420 and 
421 to permit the return of Mr. MacKay and 
Mr. Mackie to their homes and families in 
Portland. These men have been done a 
grave injustice by our Government and by 
the outmoded laws which deported them. I 
hope very much that these bills will receive 
favorable treatment and that you will per- 
haps find an interest in revising some of 
these laws which have made this injustice 
possible. 

Please communicate my thoughts to any- 
one else that you wish and I hope very much 
that this support will help in the passage of 
these bills. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM O. SMITH, 
Minister. 
CHRISTENSEN LUMBER Co., 
Eugene, Oreg., September 6, 1961, 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This is to signify my support of 
your Senate bills Nos. 420 and 421, providing 
for the return to the United States of Mr. 
Hamish MacKay and Mr, William Mackie, so 
that they can come back to their homes and 
families in Portland, Oreg. 

Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
O. DAN CHRISTENSEN. 
VALE, OREG. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to express my 
support of the bills 420 and 421 which you 
introduced in the Senate. I have read care- 
fully the folder prepared by the MacKay- 
Mackie defense committee and am very much 
concerned that something be done to stop 
deportations such as these. 

I wish also to voice my support on Senate 
bill 2180 for the establishment of a “U.S. 
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Disarmament Agency for World Peace and 
Security.” This is a step in the right direc- 
tion and demands the support of the Ameri- 
can people. 

May I also call to your attention alarming 
reports I have received of conditions in 
Angola, Africa, as reported by Ira E. Gillet, 
returned missionary from Africa now living 
at 216 North 14th Street, Corvallis, Oreg. 
Political prisons are full. At the “Paiol prison 
just outside Luanda, the report is that pris- 
oners use neither plates nor cups, but eat 
and drink from troughs, as animals. At 
night, they sleep on the cold concrete floor 
without any bedding.” Re come of re- 
strictions in Mozambique. Is it right for the 
United Nations and the United States to 
stand by and see these things happen sim- 
ply because Portugal is a member of NATO? 
It is time we try to bring to a halt the im- 
minent extermination of millions of Africans 
whose only crime is their attempt to force 
their oppressors to treat them like human 
beings. I suggest that if you want more 
information on this matter that you write 
to Rev. Ira Gillet at the above address. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT MCNEIL, 
Pastor, Vale Methodist Church. 
PARKROSE HEIGHTS METHODIST CHURCH, 
Portland, Oreg., September 22, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 
U. S. Senate, Washington D.C. 
Dear Senator Morse: The Portland Meth- 
odist Ministers Association, meeting on Sep- 
Santer 6, 1961, voted unanimously to declare 
their support for Senate bills 420 and 421, 
which would permit the return of Hamish 
Scott MacKay and William Mackie to their 
homes and families in Portland. 

We are writing you to inform you of our 
action, and to express the hope that you will 
exert all efforts to secure passage of this 
legislation as it moves through the Congress. 

At the same meeting, the Methodist min- 
isters expressed their concern regarding the 
Berlin situation and the resumption of nu- 
clear testing. It is our hope that, as a Mem- 
ber of the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment, you will do all that you can to move 
our Nation in the direction of disarmament 
and the elimination of all nuclear testing. 

Most sincerely, 
Davin POINDEXTER, 
Chairman, Committee on Civic Affairs. 
JANUARY 25, 1962. 
Hon. Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I respectfully urge you 
to give all possible effort to legislation neces- 
sary to return Hamish MacKay to his family 
and community. I am acquainted with the 
MacKay family, and I am sickened by this 
rank injustice to them. 

Sincerely, 
W. P. VINSON. 
MONTAVILLA METHODIST CHURCH, 
Portland, Oreg., January 30, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: ise ine dota: writs ‘tices WhO ate 
supporting you in Senate bills 420 and 421 
to provide for the return of Mr, William 
Mackie from his home in Finland and Mr. 
Hammish MacKay from Canada. As you 
know, these men have committed no crime 

our country. In fact, they have 
lived, from all reports, very eee lives 
for years in this State and certainly deserve 
being returned to their families. Their al- 
leged membership in the Communist Party, 
if true, occurred years ago in the days of 
the depression when many were tempted 
to feel that drastic changes were needed in 
our social order. These men need to be re- 
turned to their homes also to clear the good 
name of America as a free nation. 
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It must take some courage on your part 
to espouse the rights of individuals such as 
these and I wish to join with others in con- 
gratulating you on that kind of political 
courage. 

Yours cordially, 
WALTER R. WARNER, 
Minister. 
FEBRUARY 17, 1962. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I commend you 
for your part in bills 420 and 421, pertain- 
ing to the rescinding of the deportation of 
Mr. Hamish MacKay and Mr. William Mackie. 

It seems such a cruel thing to do to a 
human being, to deport him to a land he 
doesn't know, I’m sure we can afford to be a 
little magnanimous to these poor men. 

Sincerely, 
‘ NORMA EvBANKS. * 
PORTLAND, OREG., March 7, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I believe you worked hard 
on the Mackie bill you introduced, and hope 
you are continuing. 

This clipping I feel is of vital interest to 
you to know of not only the publicity but 
feeling of support toward you and efforts. 

Senator NEUBERGER and Representative 
GREEN should know of this clipping as their 
names are in it too and perhaps you will see 
fit to see they are made acquainted with the 
feeling in this article. 

I have great admiration for your sense of 
justice; and of the many, many people I 
meet personally, they all feel the Mackie case 
is, as you express it, inhumanity to man; and 
laws and courts not tempered with justice 
are bad laws for our country. 

Respectfully, 
CARL E. OPPERMAN. 
PORTLAND POSTSCRIPTS 
(By Harry Dutton) 

A note from the Reverend Mark A. Cham- 
berlain of Gresham reminds that last Sun- 
day was the 25th observance of the Lin- 
coln Brigade, some members of which are 
among the more than 6,000 political prisoners 
still in Franco’s Spain. 

A wild mixture of humanity was included 
in that band of Americans who felt, along 
with Hemingway and others, that there 
was a cause of liberty to fight for in those 
unhappy times around the vintage year of 
1937. They were defying fascism fruitlessly, 
it proved, in the bloody blocks around Ma- 
drid. Probably there were many Commu- 
nists mixed up in the emotionalism of that 
era and in those grim, determined ranks— 
men who believed communism was prefer- 
able to the Fascist state. Most of us are 
convinced Khrushchev’s doctrines are as 
deadly to freedom as Franco’s—then, and 
now. Many of the Lincoln Brigade were 
just inspired idealists, dedicated to freedom 
with a devotion they were willing to gamble 
their lives. Of some 3,200 American volun- 
teers, only about 1,000 are left. Some 1,500 
died in Spain, fighting troops of Franco, 
Hitler, and Mussolini. Franco still flour- 
ishes, although 25 years since, Hitler and 
Il Duce have faded from the scene. The 
Lincoln fighters lost their cause, but the 
survivors haven't forgotten the men who 
died beside them in Spain. 

As all yeterans who cherish memories of 
tragedy on the battlefield, their memorial 
to their fallen comrades deserves more than 
passing notice. 

Giving a thought to lost causes, I'm re- 
minded of two luckless Portlanders, William 
Mackie, a house painter,and Hamish MacKay, 
a carpenter. By an accident of fate, Mackie 
was born in Finland when his parents were 
visiting that far country. MacKay was born 
in Canada. Yet both had lived most of 
their lives in Portland. Their families and 
friends are still here. Some 2 years ago 
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this pair was deported, through the tricky 
legalities of the Walter-McCarran Act. I 
recall the news media did quite a bit to 
bring that injustice to public notice at that 
time. Four of our nine Supreme Court 
Justices voted to prevent the deportation. 
Representative EDITH GREEN and Senator 
Wayne Morse made pitches in Congress. 
But it all proved futile. These two Port- 
landers, with little political, social, or eco- 
nomic prestige, didn’t find much effective 
support. They were a couple of “little guys” 
in the parlance of the day. Who, particularly 
in places of high power and effective pres- 
sure, was interested in going out on a limb 
for them? Time perhaps is dimming the 
injustice as far as the general public con- 
science is concerned. But these two men 
are still victims of injustice. They are citi- 
zens of Portland and the United States in 
every moral and realistic sense (except for 
a legal technicality that was never invented 
to entangle harmless men such as they— 
or to cause the personal tragedies that have 
crushed them). 

I am curious to know whether Representa- 
tive GREEN, Senator Morse, and Senator 
NEUBERGER have tucked away the cases of 
MacKay and Mackie in the lost battles file. 
Do these injustices remain alive and in the 
memory of anyone else besides the families 
and friends of the luckless pair? 


Warwick, N.Y., April 2, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: In reading the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, of March 13, today, I came 
across the recording of your statement re- 
garding the relief of Willia Niukkanen 
(William Mackie) and Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay. 

Unfortunately, the page following is miss- 
ing in my copy (given to a friend), so I do 
not know if you spoke regarding Hamish 
MacKay. But your story of Mr. Niukkanen’s 
deportation made such an impression on me 
that I feel impelled to write you, despite the 
fact that I am not a constituent of yours. 

I would like to register my support of your 
bill, S. 420, and my hope that the Senate will 
recognize, as you say, the need for social 
conscience, justice, and elementary fair- 
play. 

I realize that I am rather late, to say the 
least, in writing this letter, but I hope that 
if action has already been taken on this bill 
that I am not “too late” and that Mr. 
Mackie’s return to his country, the United 
States, is a fait accompli. 

Sincerely, 
Lucy Le BLANC. 
MacMmax & BENWELL, 

Wadena, Saskatchewan, February 3, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you very much for your 
kind letter of January 24. I am very happy 
to note that you have introduced legislation 
on behalf of William Mackie and Hamish 
MacKay and that you plan to introduce fur- 
ther legislation to safeguard the rights of 
other Americans. 

Iam sure that you will continue to cham- 
pion the rights of individuals and also pray 
that you and others in positions of power 
will do everything possible to maintain world 
peace. I am very sure that this is a fore- 
most desire in the hearts of all humane 


Yours sincerely, 
GEORGINA BENWELL. 
KEARSARGE, MICH., 
March 8, 1961. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator: I understand you are in- 
terested in the William Mackie (Ninkkanen) 
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case. I appreciate it very much as I have 
had similar experience. 

Perhaps you know the Finns and even we, 
citizens, born here, but of Finnish extrac- 
tion, are the "niggers" of the north. 

In 1939 during depression here, I (born 
here in 1895) contacted officials for food for 
the people. That made me a Communist. 
In 1941 I applied for postmaster in this 
town. I was told I could not have it on 
account of “my objectionable activities.” I 
knew of none and inquired, and begged to 
be told—but always had the same answer, “I 
wouldn’t get it.” Finally the new postmaster 
left, so I got in but was hounded, threat- 
ened, frightened, abused, inspectors continu- 
ally snooping around town to the extent that 
I was at the point of a breakdown. 

I consulted doctors for what I am sure all 
resulted from this. It went on for over 8 
years, but I stayed on. My post office 
(rented) was in a building not fit, as it was 
cold and the owner didn't want to repair. 
I wanted to build a new building as no other 
was available, but under these circum- 
stances, not knowing when I would be 
thrown out, I couldn't. 

Finally in 1949, I got a hearing. I was 
told I took orders from Russia and have 
read the Lyomies paper. The first was for 
asking for relief, the paper came to my men 
folks during the “strike” in 1914 and I was 
in Detroit at the time, and here in 1949 
when no one in town was getting the paper, 
I was being accused. I've never been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, don’t drink nor 
smoke, but am interested in the welfare 
of the unfortunates. 

If the Un-American Committee will not 
be abolished it sure should be amended. It 
is very wrong, and I sure have suffered 
through it. Anyone can send in false re- 
ports just through jealousy or politics and 
they are accepted and the accused is not al- 
lowed to know. I feel they should be made 
to face the accused, or let the accused know, 
so they can explain what it results from— 
for example: 

A man in our town who wanted my job 
started a gossip through town that we were 
snooping through his brother's letters con- 
taining $2,000 (that was to turn the peo- 
ple against us). On investigation the 
brother said “Hell, we never even got our 
checks yet, we'll fix him.” I do not know 
Mackie, but on hearing of his case, I'm won- 
dering if he innocently is going through 
what I did. If he came to this country at 
8 months, and served in the Army, he should 
be entitled to justice. My brother came 
here at 2 years. Father got citizenship 
papers immediately. Brother voted for 30 
years with no complaints. During depres- 
sion when birth certificates were requested 
for work, it spelled the last name with a D 
(fault of the registrar), and brother wrote it 
with T (which is correct with either in the 
Finnish language). For this he was not 
given work, and had to apply for citizenship 
papers (mind you, after voting 30 years, and 
never had been in any trouble). In my 18 
years in the Post Office, I have only found 
one (1) name in the F.B.I. files which was a 
Finn so I don’t think they are the worst, 
and I object to all the discrimination, and 
anyone making people suffer as I did, should 
be punished, or I compensated. 

If you wish to see my book on my case, 
with pictures, I'd be glad to send it to you. 

Thanks again for your interest in the 
Mackie case. Hope it will be dealt with 
justice. 

Sincerely, 
Miss LEMBI TIMONVEN. 
Postmaster, Kearsarge, Mich. 


WHITE Rock, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
January 26, 1961. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sm: Respectfully request you assist the 
return of Mr. MacKay and Mr. Mackie to 
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the United States and Portland having in 
mind the enclosed letter from the Van- 
couver Sun January 25, 1961. 

There are probably a million people from 
Canada in the United States and am sure 
they would share the same views and again 
there are almost as many U.S. people in 
Canada counting their descendants. In 1911 
to 1913 there were 300,000 from the United 
States to the prairies as homesteaders of 
which you see hundreds in British Colum- 
bia on retirement. I was with the Southern 
Pacific Railway as operator at Woodburn, 
Oreg., in 1912 when I met my wife. We 
were married in 1913 and came up here to 
follow railroading, which we did and stayed. 
We were born in the United States as well 
as our parents and now retired. My father 
and four of his brothers were in the Union 
Army from Illinois (Civil War) and after- 
ward settled in Cowley County, Kans., 
where I was born in 1884. We starved out 
there. Thanks for your attention. 

Respectfully, 
Ira E. Barr. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
April 15, 1962. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I am writing to ask you 
to please introduce a measure for the statute 
of limitations for the protection of the for- 
eign born, which is needed so very much. 

Thank you. 

ALICE HEDGKETH. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
April 15, 1962. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I would like to voice 
my support for the bill for the statute of 
limitations on deportations. Having read a 
lot about numerous unjust deportations, and 
having known a number of deportees per- 
sonally, I know how important this measure 
would be for many foreign born. 

Sincerely, 
Susan HAMERQUIST. 
San ANTONIO, TEX., 
June 3, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; After I signed a pe- 
tition concerning the William Mackie and 
Hamish MacKay cases, you wrote me last 
March a statement of your position in this 
matter. 

I have showed your letter to a number of 
friends, for I think the deep belief in democ- 
racy and fair play that it expresses is some- 
thing to share. 

I wish there were many more Senators 
with your convictions and the courage to 
act on them. 

I would not trade my native Texas for 
any other State in the Union. But I do re- 
gret not being able to vote for you. 

Many thanks for the copies of your news- 
letter, which I have enjoyed very much, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. STANFORD. 

INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 

& WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, 
Portland, Oreg., December 23, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator from Oregon, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: At a recent meeting 
of this council, we again discussed the un- 
fortunate deportations of Mr. William Mac- 
kie to Finland and Mr. Hamish Scott MacKay 
to Canada. We belieye that you will agree 
with us that this is one of the most un- 
fortunate incidents that has happened to 
the people of the United States for some 
time. We believe that this has gone a long 
way to lower the prestige of this Nation 
throughout the world. 
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We ask that you reintroduce your bills to 
bring these men back to the United States 
and to their families and friends. We be- 
lieve that this would be the humane thing 
to do; it is never too late to correct the mis- 
takes of the past. In view of this, then it 
would also be fitting to repeal the Walter 
McCarran Act. 

Iam writing to some of your colleagues to 
see if they will give you some help. Hoping 
that you will see fit to continue your splen- 
did efforts, even in 1962, Hatfield or no Hat- 
field, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest E. BAKER, 
Secretary. 


CAMAS VALLEY, OREG., 
April 20, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR Senator: Thanks for the interest- 
ing information in regular letters, they are 
so enlightening to me. 

I do especially feel encouraged by your ef- 
forts for our two-fellow Oregonians—Hamish 
MacKay and William Mackie. Coming here 
in 1900—a stranger, I have never regretted 
tese 60 years and should by some foul fate 
my status as a citizen be questioned, I would 
be terribly disappointed. Fortunately I have 
my citizenship papers, but with the HUA 
Commission it would be possible that some 
stray remarks may be misinterpreted. 

Once upon a time I stuck my neck out 
fighting the KKK and God knows what the 
said committees might make of that. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. W. Banks. 
GREELEY, COLO., October 24, 1960. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I hope your efforts 
for Messrs. MacKay and Mackie are successful 
I have read and reread this article and can't 
comprehend the reason for the deportation. 
Could you help me with these questions? 

1. Doesn't the Bill of Rights declare a man 
cannot be tried for an offense if it was com- 
mitted before there was a law forbidding the 
deed. 

2. Weren’t we allies with Russia in 1930? 

3. Does the McCarran Act mean any or- 
ganization today can be declared subversive 
tomorrow? 

4. How is it today we admit political de- 
fectors who have been active Communists 
yet deport two men for a deed committed 
30 years ago? 

We are a brave and free Nation and I feel 
sure witch hunts such as this are not needed 
to preserve our fine traditions and ideals. 
Again let me wish you success. 

Sincerely. 
SHARON Briccs Dopson. 
BEAUMONT, TEX., 
November 20, 1960. 

Dear Sir: In the event this letter should 
reach you, I would like to be added to the 
several I know who have already contacted 
you concerning Mr. Mackie. 

I fail to see where this man committed a 
crime. I feel he should be brought home 
immediately. 

This is comparable to sentencing a man to 
life in prison for running a stop sign. 

Thank you for your interest. 

Jack COOK. 
FREEZING WINDS, WARM SYMPATHY GREET 

WILLIAM MACKIE, 51, DEPORTEE TO FINLAND 

From UNITED STATES 

HELSINKI, FINLAND, November 19,—Icy 
winds and freezing cold but also warm sym- 
pathy from countrymen he had never seen, 
met William Mackie in his arrival here Sat- 
urday night as a deportee after 50 years in 
the United States. 

Mackie, 51, a house painter of Portland, 
Oreg., did not have a single relative or old 
friend to meet him. He speaks only a few 
Finnish words. All he had with him was a 
small overnight bag and $85 cash, 
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NO PLANS 


He did not know where to go or what to 
do here. 

“I have no plans, no idea where to go,” 
he said. “I just want to go back to Amer- 
ica, where I belong.” 

Mackie, who has lived in the United States 
since he was 8 months old, was born during 
a visit by his parents to “the old country.” 
He does not even have a home district any- 
more, as he was born at Viborg, which has 
since been ceded to the Soviet Union. 

THIN TOPCOAT 

The deportee, shivering in a thin topcoat 
given him by his father before his sudden 
departure, soon got a warm coat and one 
easily recognized by several of the large 
crowd of newsmen out to meet him. It 
came from the widow of Mackie’s likewise 
expelled countryman William Heikkila, who 
was deported in similar circumstances 2 
years ago. 

Heikkila, who also arrived on a bitterly 
cold winter eve, received the coat from the 
then U.S. Ambassador to Helsinki, John 
Dewey Hickerson. 


WITHOUT PASSPORT 


Mackie, deported Friday under the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, did not have a passport on 
him, just a document from a Finnish consul 
in the United States saying that Mackie “as 
far as can be established is a Finnish 
citizen.” 

Mackie said he does not know how he was 
going to make a living in Finland. He is 
being taken care of by a Finnish newspaper- 
man for the time being. He said he hopes 
to be able to take a temporary painter's job 
during his wait to go back. 


STILL HOPEFUL 


“The American people do not want me ex- 
pelled and I know many there will do their 
best to have me back,” he said. “I still 
hope Senator [WAYNE] Morse, Democrat, of 
Oregon, can do something, but it will not be 
until Congress convenes in January. I ap- 
plied four times for U.S. citizenship and 
each time I was rejected. 

“I never was a member of the Communist 
Party. I attended only a few meetings for 
relief work during the depression where 
Communists may have been present and 
those organizations may later have been re- 
garded as subversive.” 

The Mackie case has aroused much inter- 
est in Finland. One Finnish newspaper 
urged Finland’s President to turn back 
Mackie, but a to the Constitution 
any Finnish citizen is entitled to enter the 
country. 


THE First METHODIST CHURCH, 
Corvallis, Oreg., April 25, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The deportation this 
past week of William Heikkila from San 
Francisco and the threatened deportation of 
William Mackie from Portland are matters of 
grave concern. Can you give us information 
additional to that received in the newspapers 
which might in any way justify the procedure 
of the U.S. Immigration Service? This ap- 
pears to be a blatant use of authoritarian 
methodology which bears a frightening re- 
semblance to the very thing against which 
America is dedicated. 

Secondly, how do you personally stand on 
the McCarran-Walter Act? Are you willing 
to lead in a fight to correct this legislation 
which has led to grossly unjust occurrences? 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT N. PETERS, 
Minister to the Campus. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., 
December 28, 1960. 

Senator WAYNE MoRsE: I hope you will re- 
enter a bill in Congress as reported, covering 
the case of William Mackie deportation from 
Portland, Oreg. 

I am in business and meet many people, 
and those who know the case, I still have to 
find one who feels it has been just, nor have 
I heard, or seen a paper that didn’t criticize 
the act. 

I personally know and dealt with Mackie 
for about 12 years. He is a good man. 
Thanks in his behalf for your past effort and 
whatever you can do in the future. 

Respectfully, 
CARL E. OPPERMAN. 


MACKIE CASE DRAWS PROTEST 


Osto.—The liberal afternoon paper Dag- 
bladet said Tuesday the case of William 
Mackie of Portland, Oreg., deported to Fin- 
land on charges of being linked to Com- 
munists in the 193078, is more effective anti- 
American propaganca than any major speech 
by Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

“The drama of the deported house painter 
is, politically speaking, a comedy,” the paper 
said. “And be sure that those who occupy 
the front seats on the East are enjoying 
themselves. 

“This fits badly with the principles of 
freedom, justice and humanity about which 
the Western countries talk so loudly at 
the Paris NATO parliamentarians meeting 
these days. 

“This case makes us think of the novel 
‘The Ugly American’—the biting satire of 
American relationships with foreign coun- 
tries and foreigners, of official America’s lack 
of the most elementary psychological under- 
standing.” 

EUGENE, OREG., 
January 26, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to express my ap- 
preciation of the action which you plan to 
take in the Hamish MacKay-William Mackie 
deportation case. Your willingness as a 
Senator to step in and right a wrong which 
has been perpetrated by the administrative 
branch of Government and ignored or silently 
condoned by the former President is truly 
an action of responsibility. 

As a registered Republican I have never 
expected to find myself writing you, none- 
theless paying tribute, but this case cuts 
across party lines right down to the moral 
fiber of any American citizen. 

In November I wrote to President Eisen- 
hower about this matter; I did not expect 
a personal reply but I did expect some gen- 
eral reply because I am sure there must have 
been many others—apparently yourself in- 
cluded—whose voice must have went up in 
an uproar of protest. My only acknowledg- 
ment was my certified mail receipt; not even 
an explanation from an assistant undersec- 
retary. 

My main concern I expressed was that a 
great injustice had been done these men, 
not so much because they had possibly been 
affiliated with some obscure Communist 
front organizations, but because by quirk 
of fate they happened to be aliens. A citi- 
zen could and can be an active member in a 
Communist organization and need never fear 
of being sent from the native land he has 
betrayed. But these aliens are dangerous. 

I told Mr. Eisenhower that I felt the effect 
this action had on the morale of the Ameri- 
can people (not to mention the impact 
abroad) was doing more harm than the Com- 
munists could hope to inflict through their 
own propaganda techniques. I feel that a 
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great strengthening of our people into a 
country with a national purpose to wage a 
war of freedom in the world as truly a “na- 
tion under God” must do—is what we really 
need—not a fearful witch hunting, nit 
picking watch against the type of enemies 
which should cause us no fear. 

I’m assuming now that MacKay and Mackie 
may have been guilty of something—if so 
they have received a cruel and unusual 
punishment as it does not fit the meager 
nature of their crime. There also appears 
to be a very good chance that they are in- 
nocent; for surely the trial which they re- 
ceived does not sound like the example of 
the American justice system we are proud of. 

I have spoken to many people about this 
and have heard opinions from many includ- 
ing the local press and some people from the 
university. The feeling I've expressed seems 
to be unanimous—there is only one other 
thing—a bitter disappointment that the Na- 
tion did not shake with protest last Novem- 
ber (not political protests). Perhaps too 
many people bow to the laws of the land 
as irrevocable and useless to protest against. 
I know this is not the case with you and I 
hope you will prove these people wrong. 

It is my hope that you will be successful 
and that you will be able to transcend the 
political rivalries and feelings which some- 
times run against you. Perhaps through such 
mutually accepted people as Mrs. NEUBERGER 
and you can gain some ground. At any rate 
an old pro needs no advice. I just want to 
let you know that in this cause you've ac- 
cepted you have many friends and we count 
very heavily on you. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT E. METZGER. 
SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C.: 

In a recent edition of our local paper, the 
Saskatoon Star Phoenix, there was an appeal 
by Carl Ericson of the MacKay defense com- 
mittee urging support for your private bills 
to cancel the deportations of Hamish Scott 
MacKay and Wiliam 

Please be advised that my wife and I give 
you our full support in this matter and 
will give any assistance that we can. 

Wishing you success, we remain 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin A. REICHHELD. 
THE HAYES MEMORIAL 
METHODIST CHURCH, 
Fremont, Ohio, July 27, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse. I have been reading 
of your struggle to give aid to Hamis Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie, who have been de- 
ported under the most unacceptable 
methods. 

May I urge you to push forward to a happy 
conclusion of this, and pledge you my per- 
sonal support in it. I hope, too, that you 
will work with others, or give leadership to 
them, in the creation of a more equitable 
law, including as a minimum a statute of 
limitations. 

I am, frankly, frightened at the prospect 
of what is slowly happening to our country 
through the Walter-McCarran law, but also 
through the actions of some of our “legisla- 
tive committees”. cularly the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. I spoke 
in my community for a sane evaluation of 
the film, “Operation Abolition,” and found 
that some of my former friends and even 
church members would no longer speak to 
me—not until many other papers and news 
weeklies began to speak up on the same 
issue. This is frightening. And fear is de- 
struction to freedom as is no other single 
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emotion (I feel hate is based on fear, hence 
fear is the destructive force behind hate.) 

I didn’t intend to write so much. But do 
know that there are many of us concerned 
with our Nation, our freedom, our democracy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin H, WEAVER. 
ARLINGTON, Va., 
January 16, 1961. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to express 
my firm support of your efforts to have Wil- 
liam Mackie returned to the United States. 

One can only feel shame, and a fear for 
the future of our country, when its efforts 
against communism are directed toward 
such a person. Surely we indicate a lack 
of faith in the strength of our democracy 
through such action as his deportation. 

May your efforts in his behalf be success- 
ful, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary H. COMSTOCK 
Mrs. Austin B. Comstock. 
NEWBERG, OREG., 
March 8, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I thank you very much for your 
letter and newsletter which I like very much. 
Now in regard to those two that were de- 
ported this winter. If there is anything I 
can do to help these two men I will be glad 
to do what I can. It was more than 20 years 
to get my papers even if I lived here all ex- 
cept the first 16 months of my life. 

The Seattle Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion and district court sure gave me a bad 
time; also the Portland office didn't do too 
well. 

Yours truly, 
E. R. PEARSON. 


PENDLETON, OREG., 
January 19, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I am writing to you primarily 
about the deportation cases of Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William A. Mackie. I was very 
pleased to read recently that you are going 
to introduce a bill in this session of Congress 
which would allow the two men to return 
to their homeland. 

The Government's action in the cases was 
unbelievably stupid. The Finnish press was 
justified in branding the action barbaric. 
The circumstances surrounding the deporta- 
tion of the unfortunate men must have 
created doubts in the minds of many con- 
cerning the processes of justice in America. 
And it must have seemed extremely infan- 
tile in a country such as France, for instance, 
where one can easily engage in a conversa- 
tion with a Communist. This was a case 
of bungling bureaucracy at its very worse. 
If we as a Nation are to be worthy of lead- 
ing the free world, we simply must act more 
mature in such matters. 

Of course, a bill enabling the two men 
to return to America is of primary import- 
ance. And they should be returned in fair- 
ness to them and their families, rather than 
beacuse of any effect on America’s prestige. 
Of almost equal importance, however, is a 
revision of the Walter-McCarran Act to pre- 
vent a reoccurrence of a similar situation. 


On a different subject, I was amused at. 


the recent complaint of the editor of the 
Oregonian to the effect that so many work- 
ing journalists supported John F. Kennedy 
in the last election, It was indeed fortunate 
that one could read columns by Walter 
Lippmann and Joseph Alsop, to cite only 
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two, to counter the extreme anti-Kennedy 
position of the editors of the two largest 
papers in Oregon. Perhaps it was because 
I felt that this election was so important, 
and that a Nixon victory would have been 
a real catastrophe, that I noticed for the first 
time the extreme bias shown by the Ore- 
gonian toward any Democratic candidate 
that they felt could be defeated. It is un- 
fortunate that Oregon and other western 
States do not possess a two-party press. 

I know that there are many vital and 
pressing problems which must make the 
plight of two relatively unknown men seem 
unimportant to many. Our relations with 
the uncommitted nations and the many im- 
plications of a real disarmament agreement 
come immediately to mind. Indeed, I think 
that one of our gravest dangers is the fact 
that the vital issues are so complicated that 
the average citizen will withdraw from any 
involvement in them as a result of a feeling 
of helplessness. The injustice inflicted upon 
MacKay and Mackie can be rectified by rela- 
tively simple action, which perhaps is one 
reason that I became interested in the cases. 
I might mention that I know neither of 
the men nor any members of their families. 

Needless to add, I certainly hope that you 
are successful in your efforts to enable the 
two men to return to their homeland. And 
I wish you continued success in the future 
in your progressive actions in behalf of the 
State of Oregon and all of America. Best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 
DICK KORVOLA. 


BORING, OREG 
January 16, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SIR AND FRIEND: I see by the press 
that you are preparing a bill for the Senate 
that will prevent sending men out of our 
country, that had once in their youth been 
convicted of Communist activities. Well, 
more power to you. I can always count on 
your being counted on the side of the op- 
pressed. I sincerely hope you get the legis- 
lation you want. You have always stood for 
what you believed to be right even when it 
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runs counter to your colleagues. I sincerely 
hope you reintroduce the so-called Neuberger 
bill that passed the Senate unanimously in 
1955 but was pocket vetoed by the House 
Rules Committee and there let die. It will 
be necessary to reintroduce the Neuberger 
bill which had as its main idea a pension or 
compensation where 100 percent permanent, 
making all who could qualify due for a pen- 
sion of $250 a month. (I get $248 compensa- 
tion now.) But this law would if enacted 
as directed by the junior Senator from 
Oregon, give the wife $100 a month extra 
when she reached 62 years old. My wife will 
have to wait 3 more years but there are 
40,000 more people who have reached 65 years 
or older, and in 10 more years they'll all be 
gone. Then there are thousands who for one 
reason or another cannot qualify for social 
security or compensation, so a bill should be 
introduced to pay these old people (our 
senior citizens who built what we now call 
our country). A pension of $100 a month 
should be allowed each one qualifying; it 
could be met by the Government furnishing 
80 percent of the money and the State 20 
percent. You can enlist the help of our 
other Oregon statesmen, Mrs. EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives; Maurine B. NEU- 
BERGER, Senator; and Hon, WALTER NORBLAD, 
Representative from Oregon, Ist District. 
Thank you. 


January 24, 1961. 

Dear SENATOR WAYNE Morse: I am a mem- 
ber of the Multnomah Friends Quaker Meet- 
ing in Portland. I know of no one in the 
meeting who is not happy that you are intro- 
ducing bills to provide for the return to the 
United States of William A. Mackie and Ham- 
ish Scott MacKay. 

We betray our faith in democracy by our 
cruel and unreasonable fears of these men 
even if they were Communists. They claim 
not to be. 

You are right. I wish you success. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. CLAUSS. 

P.S—I'm urging Senator MAURINE NEUBER- 
GER to support you. 


Table of petitions on S. 420 and S. 421 in chronological order 


Date Number 
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10 | MacKay 
Committee 
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Feb. 15, 1961__ 


Feb. 16, 1961__ 
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Sponsor 


United Brotherhood 5 — — & Joiners, Local Union = 
110 { couver, British Coh gar 2 3 
Oil, Chemical 


& Atomie Workers International Union, Local 16-601. 


33 Mackay Defense Committee. 


99 | Committee of Friends and Rela‘ 
20 | International Brotherhood of Plcctrical Workers, Local Union 213, 
Vancouver, British Col — 


of Friends and ite Relatives. 


Menor Dane Committee 
Members of TRUON Fishermen & ree Workers Union, 
Oe se Finnish 8 of Canada. 
——— 0. 
y Defense Committee 
Mackey and Mackie Defense Committee. 
Do. 
Committee of friends and relatives. 
MacKay and 
Defense Committee, 8 
MacKay and Mackie Defense 
International —.— of Brewery, Flour, ete., Distillery Workers of 
Torta 9 — District Council, United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
oiners, 
Committee of Friends and Relatives. 


17 | Members of the Legislative Assembly, Province of British Columbia, 
74 | MacKay and Mackie Defense Com: ma — mete Ss 8 


Defense Commmittee. 
ittee. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Defense Committee. 
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Table of petitions on S. 420 and S. 421 in chronological order—Continued 


Date 


38 Do. 


Mac Ka 
14 Oregon 


[1] 
PETITION OF UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CAR- 


PENTERS AND JOINERS OF 

COUVER, 

1961 

This petition is signed by executive mem- 
bers of Local No. 452, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters in support of Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay to which this brother of ours trans- 
ferred after he was deported from his place 
of making a livelihood in Portland, Oreg. 

We support you unanimously in your pres- 
entation of a private bill to cancel the de- 
portation order against Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie and allow them to 
reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serve to 
once again place the United States in a cor- 
rect light in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

R. A. Smith, Carl Erickson, Harold F. Book, 
M. H. Coombe, R. A. F. Clark, J. Martin, H. 
Bird, Joe Alterio, Wm. J. Cameron, L. Ander- 
son, L. Robson, R. G. Dodson, R. Gronet, F. 
Gooch, A. G. Cragg, John Anatoshkin, L. B. 
Graham. 


PETITION OF Om, CHEMICAL, AND ATOMIC 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, NORTH 
BURNABY, BRITISH COLUMBIA, JANUARY 10, 
1961 


We support you unanimously in your pre- 
sentation of a private bill to cancel the de- 
portation order against Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie and allow them to 
reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
Nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serve to 
once again place the United States in a cor- 
rect light in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

R. Corden, R. Fost, H. C. Buchanan, E. H. 
Porter, W. R. Sutherland, Ian B. Dawson, 
J. R. Cook, J. R. Davis, R. H. Kensington, 
J. S. Morrison, R. W. Wilson, R. Runnels, 
J. E. LeSage, E. Conners, W. E. Davis, W. M. 
Waddington, E. G. Humphreys, Albert S. 
Gillis. 

R. Ortust, G. D. Stitt, H. J. Phillips, U. N. 
Bissky, P. J. Dumonceau, Dick Sisson, I. F. 
Penfold, John Benson, W. A. McFarlane, Al- 
fred Styles, Daumfort, N. B. Livingston, 
H. L. Jackson, J. Pendio, C. Alpio, Walter 
Plasman, G. C. Hitchens, J. Klaver, A. R. 


VAN- 
JANUARY 5, 


AMERICA, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Sponsor 


44 wae . of Carpenters & Joiners, Prince George, British 
olum 

12 | Committee of Friends and Relatives. 

34 | Oregon Federation for Social Action, Gresham, Oreg. (1 sheet from 


Texas). 
15 | Labner, British Columbia. 
35 | MacKay and Mackie Defense Committee. 
20 | Committee of Friends and Relatives, 
MADRAN. and Mackie Defense Committee. 
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7 | MacKay and Mackie Defense Committee. 


Davidson, Harold Houghton, D. G. Gardner, 
Leonard Stuckey, A. G. Blair, W. Potts, F. L. 
Letter, R. G. Burns, S. Sawshuk, J. O. Bat- 
tersby, W. E. Orr, D. Hopkins, G. S. Layfield, 
A. Parlane, C. Gowdyk, Hank Harris, W. A. 
Taugh, G. Leon, J. L. LeBourdais, J. P. Mc- 
Elligott, Mac Feyter. 

P. Putruck, Alex A. Cobott, F. Leader, 
T. Turner, A. Katz, R. Flagman, A. Ander- 
son, Eric Odmark, Emil Schmidt, K. Hinlen, 
R. Norberg, T. Sigundson, John A. MacLeod, 
Otis Franile, Felix Hammel, Wm. David, Al 
Snider, A. Bergeron, Sandor Kirs, W. W. 
Henderson, L. Walker, K. Hanboy, Charles 
Yakansen, Alex MeNevin, L. Wilson, S. 
Predyk, O. Molley, E. Hoptetter, W. Peltal, K. 
Rode, L. Smith, A. Main, R. Moskin, Bill 
Payne, A. Nikone, R. Meinczinyer, J. W. 
Stefanson, Harold Petersen. 

F. Gooch, J. Jakach, J. Alterio, K. Francis, 
H. Anderson, R. Gromet, L. Black, H. Slast- 
aunish, R. L. Sundberg, Terry M. Coy, N. Zin- 
den, A. Sistad, James R. Barton, Tony Bour- 
get, E. U. Hesstrom, H. Ranch, C. V. Brown, 
Wm. Mazdin, W. Waywood, W. Stewart, D. B. 
Greenwell, Emil Hawrysio, F. Cronis, Gerald 
Quink, Harry C. Woodman, Jack Gilbert, 
C. Kirkman, John F. Seaten, Carl Erickson, 
Andy Brogan, Gene Younsen, Fink Klues- 
chlacht, H. J. Baft 

R. W. Bullock, P. Larochelle, M. C. Anch- 
relle, Kenneth Grieve, Ruth Bullock, A. 
Cohen, J. W. Jukes, James Fisher, Frank 
Ricketts, Mona S. Hawken, Chas. Shane, R. 
Blanchard, K. Orchard, J. Cook, David J. 
Luni, D. McDougall, V. Grimes, Astof Jen- 
sen, H. Wamuzh, W. Lagodo, G. Henderson, 
M. Clorchoch, J. Spasie, P. Thiessen, H. Holm- 
berg, N. J. Meredith, T. Anderson, J. Kris- 
tanoc, J. Konopliff, C. Nylund, Fred Roberts, 
H. T. Sartaunik, John Ogbonone, T. Rivane, 
T. Wellen. 

H. Timkens, Wm. N. P. Spacel, W. H. Wid- 
dowson, T. G. Clarke, Ed Leclere, Alex Szakal, 
C. McArthur, Jack P. Wancillar, J. Houbiff, H. 
Eastwood, P. Pawkert, S. Shusterman, Paul J. 
Houle, A. Abesenchuk, Alf. T. Padghaus, Karl 
Amon, I. A. Worabitz, C. Hathaway, Wyatt C. 
Hillman, H. Treysan, R. Kelly, E. G. Souli, 
W. Lylack, E. Brown, J. Sovhachoff, A. Le- 
furrier, M. Stokes, Dan Ewschece, H. Kunz, J. 
W. Robbins, A. Valcourt, D. S. Lindell. 

[1A] 
(Received, Jan. 16, 1961) 

We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of a private bill to cancel the 
deportation order against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
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nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serve 
to once again place the United States in a 
correct light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

Nicholas Poloviminkoff, B. Nilsson, N. 
Dromer, E. J. Dux, E. Jacobson, John Hurbs, 
F. Sookin, A. Roznomski, P. M. Gierys, E. 
Pedersen, Mary Schoolhate, L. Heinrich, W. 
Ericson, Kurt Johansson, H. Watson, E. 
Martin, Roy A. Carlson. 

[1-8] 
(Received Jan. 17, 1961) 

We support you unanimously in your pres- 
entation of a private bill to cancel deporta- 
tion order against Hamish Scott MacKay 
and William Mackie and allow them to re- 
enter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
Nation is seriously challenged by this pres- 
ent Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only 
hope that your efforts will be crowned with 
success, and that your fine efforts will serve 
to once again place the United States in a 
correct light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

Helena Flauscos, Harry E. Neuranter, P. 
Lamont, Geo. B. Chesley, John B, F. Flan- 
ders, R. Cox, D. R. Hooper, T. Bownmeester, 
R. L. George, A. Easton, A. Cairns, L, E. 
Blakeway, S. J. Wick, Donald Thompson, 
George Brown, A. C. Bockus, James Innes, 
Norm Howell, D. J. Wood, G. E. Walker, Wm. 
Winship, Gene Hansen, 


[2] 
COMMITTEE OF FRIENDS AND RELATIVES To 
BRING Back HAMISH MacKay AND BILL 
MACKIE 


Recently two Portland area men, Mr. 
Hamish Scott MacKay and William Mackie, 
were deported to Canada and Finland, re- 
spectively, without a trial by jury. The de- 
portation of these men has injured U.S. 
prestige abroad and also it has dimmed the 
shining example of democracy that the 
United States holds up to the world. 

Those men committed only the “crime” 
of joining unions during the great depres- 
sion which had been organized for the pur- 
pose of helping the unemployed. At the 
time many were out of work and felt that 
unions were the only solution. The so- 
called “subversive” organizations were not 
even associated with the Communist Party. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and William 
Mackie are returned to their true homeland 
and reunited with their families where they 
belong. We further petition them to intro- 
duce a bill to revise the Walter-McCarran 
law which was responsible for their cruel 
deportation, to the effect that all foreign- 
born Americans who have legally entered the 
United States cannot be deported after a 
residence of 5 years. 

Herman Hildreth, H. L. Womack, J. O. 
Riner, Harold A. Paulsen, Wililam Nickila, 
Rosanna Paulse, A. C. Christensen, H. F. 
Hjorten, T. Staffelsen, Vesta Brons, Kate 
Staffelsen, Doyle E. Cary, Mary C. Womack, 
E. Niemi, J. L. Hayrynen, Eva McNabb, Vale 
W. McNabb, Lincoln D. Devaney, Clifford C. 
Haskins. 

Arthur J. Schoenlein, E. E. Isaacson, 
Grovw W. W. Zengu, Robert Thompson, An- 
thony Monncowich, Thos. H. Johnson, John 
H. Nikka, Nelma M. Perita, Paul Perita, 
F. D. Kanes, Eli Riutta, Don Cheney, Stanley 
W. Nilssen, E. J. Wilson, W. J. Miller, A. H. 
Haukaas, Velma J. Rantanen, Eunice Ranta- 
nen, Fred. A. Davis, Tekla Larson, John A. 
Larson, Charles J. Mackie, Shane Reanttila, 
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Kalle Kokko, Mrs. Edla Moilan, Anna Mat- 
tila, Andrew Markus, Walter Rangas, Urilma 
Kangas, Hilda Nickila, K. A. Milchaler, Hilda 

Sauvola, J. G. Sarpola, Vilja R. Sarpola, Ed 

Kiviaho, Hilja Kiviako, John F. Tayra, Alice 

Birch. 

Merl E. Jones, R. T. Hendren, Irvin E. 
Renber, M. D. Richardson, Reuben Wolfe, 
Joseph W. Patterson, J. Vernon Burke, 
Jos. Cereghino, John E. More, W. H. Martin, 
Peter M. Clausen, C. J. Lohman, Warren T. 
Judd, Ralph W. Alexander, R. O. McEntee, 
Frank Lindquist, Eldon J. Baller, T. E. 
Danzn, Chas. E. Woodward, Raymond R. 
Grice, Caroline D. Grice, Selma A. Grice, 
Stella Rasovich, Ella Wald, Amy V. Reynolds, 
George Luckman, Oodentine Premzic, Peter 
Bolen, Paul Rice, Glenn G. Kinney, Ernest 
E. Searle, Helen Searle, Violet Russell, 
Jeanne A. Johnson, Vera Rice, Ruth Emer- 
son, Sofia Husa, Frank White, Cecilia Corr, 
Marion Kinney. 

[3] 

PETITION OF INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL Workers Loca UNION 213, 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, JANUARY 24, 
1961 

(Petition in support of Hamish Scott MacKay 

and William Mackie) 

Sm: We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of a private bill to cancel the 
deportation order against Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie and allow them to 
reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serve to 
once again place the United States in a cor- 
rect light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

E. A. Knight, H. J. Clarke, N. C. Read, S. 
Fenero, I. Gow, F. Allison, George Sharpe, 
Robert G. Blair, J. P. Milner, A. K. Stell, 
H. G. Summers, S. Scharf, S. Miller, D. Wells, 
D. L. Terlson, O. Beach, A. Murphy, Robert 
Miller, C. Rider, Les Pearce, Bud Snyder, 
Margaret Carter, M. W. Chamberlain. 

[4] 

Petition in support of Hamish Scott MacKay 

and William Mackie 

We support you unanimously in your pres- 
entation of a private bill to cancel the 
deportation order against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families, 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serve 
to once again place the United States in 
a correct light in the eyes of the rest of 
the world. 

J. K. Laforce, David Leone, Fernand Gal- 
lier, Laurent Dubois, Reni Muchaud, Stan- 
ley Kriyaech, John Le Blanc; Camille Gren- 
ier, E. Leresque, R. J. Morgan. 


[5] 
Committee of friends and relatives to bring 
back Hamish MacKay and Bill Mackie 

Recently two Portland area men, Mr. Ham- 
ish Scott MacKay and William Mackie, were 
deported to Canada and Finland respectively 
without a trial by jury. The deportation of 
these men has injured the U.S. prestige 
abroad and also it has dimmed the shining 
example of democracy that the United States 
holds up to the world. 

These men committed only the “crime” of 
joining unions during the great depression 
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which had been organized for the purpose of 
helping the unemployed. At the time many 
were out of work and felt that unions were 
the only solution. The so-called subversive 
organizations were not even associated with 
the Communist Party until years later when 
they had gone out of existence. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and Wil- 
liam Mackie are returned to their true home- 
land and reunited with their families where 
they belong. We further petition them to 
introduce a bill to revise the Walter-Mc- 
Carran law which was responsible for their 
cruel deportation, to the effect that all for- 
eign-born Americans who have legally en- 
tered the United States cannot be deported 
after a residence of 5 years. 

Ralph H. Thayer, Mahlon F. Hamilton, 
William S. Winter, Mrs. K. Iversen, Maxine 
Elliott, Mrs. Corrie Lowery, J. W. Cooper, 
Helen Katzky, Anna Welch, Norwood Par- 
rish, Mrs. McCulloch, Margaret Sullivan, 
George Shelton, William D. Mills, Marion 
E. Taylor, James E. Blackson, Louis Kacin, 
W. J. Wheeler, Doris G. Wheeler. 

Ellen Cullins Nelson, Carl E. Opperman, 
Alice E. Opperman, Helen E. Gibson, Sig- 
rid Hendrickson, Lillian E. Krebs, Arvid O. 
Ernquist, Theo. F. Koski, W. P. Sager, Anna 
Lundberg, Buell D. Grady, Alice N. Erick- 
son, John T. Kolu, Jerome E. Katzky, Ennis 
B. Waters, Mrs. Jack Vetter, Jack Vetter, W. 
P. Baxter, Mrs. James Baxter. 

Lily Juan, Robert Juan, Percy B. Long, 
Leslie M. Busby, Nancy Ann Busby, Richard 
P. Knippl, Thomas R. Smych, Albert Schuster, 
Charles Roy, Lawrence D. Goeckitz, Helen 
Highfield, Lynn Ray, John Kotewa, Ellen 
Kotewa, Dale R. Fry, D. H. Laird, C. E. Hahs, 
Leo. W. Langan, Mrs. Hannah M. Laird, 
Beula M. Kaiser. 


TEACHERS, PRINCIPAL, AND VICE PRINCIPAL OF 
JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Lenny Clarke, Charles C. Edmonds, 
Michael P. Rocke, R. W. Clint, Dorothy J. 
Warren, M. E. Yeomans, Pauline S. Ussing, 
G. Kanas, Laura Scott, Pat Barney, Roy 
Malo, Jack King, Robert F. Henderson, 
Adraen E. Douglass, Evelyn K. Klopfenstein, 
Alice E. Huffsmith, M. Roche, C. Jeppesen, 
Wilma Jean White, Stanley Schmidt, Carl 
M. Knudsen, Herbert Brahn, Robert V. 
Crosier. 


STUDENTS OF JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, PORT- 
LAND, OREG. 


Lorraine Mittke, Edwina Hill, Kari Ung- 
stad, Vicki English, Floyd Smith, Mike Flego, 
Bill Scott, Larry Moore, Harold Magnuson, 
Mary J. Haggerty, Lynnette Bohlander, Mar- 
garet Rose, Harry M. Hilton, Sandra Cooper, 
Dorothy Davidson, Gary Blank, Tom Peter- 
son, Ray Sherwood, Linda Hohnstein, Mike 
Sheehan, Bob Calkins, Ed Yakimcheck, Don 
Charleson, Ken. Carls, Sandy Srye, Chuck 
Smith, Sandy Sessler, Pam Manley, Brian 
Judd, Sheryl Robb, Mary Maureen Divine, 
Louise Robillard, Rich Bremmer, Mike Harry, 
Gene Anderson, Terry Howell, Ted Galey, 
Barlare Clift, Wendy Sullivan, Sharon 
Clearwater, Glen Childs, Dave Hansen. 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF CENTRAL CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL, PORTLAND, OREG. 

Leser Migneault, George Laurel, Thomas 
Ludwig, Brian Lynch, Paul Fosdick, Michael 
Goold, Steve Daron, James Greenwood, Her- 
man Greenwood, Fred Cavanaugh, Milton 
Cavanaugh, Jack F, Greenwood, Mike Ma- 
ginus, Robert Rocter, John Roberts, Denny 
Prazeau, John Muller, Eugene Knight, Bob 
Lee Prenz, Jerry Marcella, George Yager, 
Dan Kilner, Bob Soumie, Ralph Sauer, John 
Matteo, Gary Thornton, Robert Guite, Har- 
ry Wolf, Victor Maffia, Vince Dillon, Walt 
Ablock, Don Dohne, Danny Brown, Bob 
Bany, Timmy Burke, David Stahl, S. M. 
Marcelle, Jack Mumford, John Murphy, Big 
Don Luck, Richard McKenna, Pat McNamee. 
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[6] 
(Received Feb. 6, 1961) 

We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of a private bill to cance] the 
deportation order t Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families, 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this pres- 
ent Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only 
hope that your efforts will be crowned with 
success, and that your fine efforts will serve 
to once again place the United States in a 
correct light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

Chas. Crate, Elaine Pactorinnckoff, Frank 
Kennedy, Mary Yorke, May Martin, J. A. 
Martin, W. L. Greenwood, W. Perry, Anne 
E. Perry, Barbara McKelvie, Katherine 
Perry, Mrs. P. N. Riedweg, H. Mason, Mrs. 
L. Kraushaar, Mrs. J. Brewer, Carol Brazie, 
Roy Canbed, R. L. McKinley, Rob. Riedweg, 
Ethel Gordon, 

[7] 

We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of a private bill to cancel the 
deportation order against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this pres- 
ent Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only 
hope that your efforts will be crowned with 
success, and that your fine efforts will serve 
to once again place the United States in a 
correct light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

A. T, Alsbury, R. Thompson, Colin Lowery, 
D. W. Bhacols, John McCinch, C. F. Neale, 
O. Stashyn, E. Harkness, Margaret Robinson, 
Mrs. E. R. Roberts, C. C. Cowan, I. H. Mae 
Aulery, Marion Linnill, Hoefort Wilson, R. 
Hirtle, G. Byburn, J. B. Pilmer. 

Stan Brook, Cedric Cox, Gisela Schwanc, 
Larry Nozaki, Jan MacPhel, Reta Olsson, 
Malcolm Bruce, Patricia Bradley, Gladys 
Rogers, Glenn G. Gerchshel, O. Vanderhaven, 
W. Forest, D. R. Dyson, R. Rubkowski, F. 
Lyttle, Ian Blair, Hamish Scott Mackay, A. 
J. van Hriel, W. Hammond, A. Fergus, R. G. 
Colthoy, D. E. MacLeast, J. Johnson, W. G. 
Osborne, Al Bruce, J. McGaughey, B. A. 
Ward, George Stremel, Harry Sudom, R. E. 
Penehibihl, Wm. Francis, Neil McLeod, N. 
Thibault, L. McPhlen, E. W. Olson, J. L. Gar- 
ritty, R. Braden. 

Mrs. Harold Johnson, Harold Johnson, R. 
McDonnell, M. Annabel, C. F. Morrison, Al 
Evans, S. L. Rogers, Mabel Bruce, Alex 
Fergusson, W. L. McNeil, J. McKenzie, G. C. 
Jones, D. Olsen, Robert E. Horn, Nick Shu- 
guto, Ruth Robertson, T. Matterson, P. Laro- 
chelle, P. S. Courneyeur, A. E. McManus. 

A. J. Kornberger, Geo. Kraft, A. E. Klapo- 
weschak, John Nahornoff, Geo. Wilderman, 
James Detehkopt, Ted Szelew, A. Gautron, 
F. Betke, C. E. Simkins, W. Saeoreoff, T. Od- 
land, M. Silbernagel. 


[8] 
(Received Feb. 7, 1961) 

PETITION OF THE EXECUTIVE MEMBERS OF THE 
UNITED FISHERMEN AND ALLIES WORKERS’ 
UNION 
We support you unanimously in your pre- 

sentation of a private bill to cancel the de- 

portation order against Hamish Scott Mac- 

Kay and William Mackie and allow them to 

reenter the United States to rejoin their 

families. 
We think it must be apparent to every 
thi person that the prestige of the 

United States as a democratic and humane 
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Nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serve 
to once again place the United States in a 
correct light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

A. L. Gordon, Pete Ravelich, Harvey Proc- 
tor, H. Corlett, A. Kaano, H. Onotico, R. H. 
Payne, Adeline Patchford, R. L. Gaichin, 
F. E. Parkin, Harold Wilcox, T. Foort, Mae 
Aiken, B. Swzuki, Don Cox, J. Jacobs, J. 
Cook, H. Stauenes. 


[9] 

Recently two Portland area men, Mr. 
Hamish Scott MacKay and William Mackie, 
were deported to Canada and Finland, re- 
spectively, without a trial by Jury. The de- 
portation of these men has injured the U.S. 
prestige abroad and also it has dimmed the 
shining example of democracy that the 
United States holds up to the world. 

These men committed only the crime of 
joining unions during the great depression 
which had been organized for the purpose of 
helping the unemployed. At the time many 
were out of work and felt that unions were 
the only solution. The so-called subversive 
organizations were not even associated with 
the Communist Party until years later when 
they had gone out of existence. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and William 
Mackie are returned to their true homeland 
and reunited with their families where they 
belong. We further petition them to intro- 
duce a bill to revise the Walter-McCarran 
law which was responsible for their cruel 
deportation, to the effect that all foreign- 
born Americans who have legally entered the 
United States cannot be deported after a 
residence of 5 years. 

Roderick R. MacKay, Maude M. Vanzant, 
E. S. Vanzant, Dorothy MacKay, Darrell Mac- 
Kay, Rhoda MacKay, Angie MacKay, Mary 
Johnson, Melvin Johnson, Norma Wickiges, 
Grace L. MacKay (mother), Karl R. Blerly. 
Jr., Mrs. Karl R. Bierly, Jr., Mrs. John P. 
Schackman, H. H. Schultz, Nick Malzone, 
Gus Nelson, Mrs. H. H. Schultz, Connie 
Schackman, Billie Schultz, Helen Schisler, L. 
W. Schultz, Lois O. Schultz, Randy Schultz, 
O. J. LaSalle, John P, Shulman, O. R. 
Haloven. 


110 
PETITION BY MEMBERS OF LODGE 55, THE FIN- 
NISH ORGANIZATION OF CANADA, VANCOUVER, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
(Received Feb. 10, 1961) 
(Petition in support of Hamish Scott MacKay 
and William Mackie) 
To Senator WAYNE L. Morse, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of private bills to cancel the 
deportation orders against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
your efforts will be crowned with success, and 
that your fine efforts will serve to once 
again place the United States in a correct 
light in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

Minnie Vainia, Anna Wairmaa, Jemine 
Niske, Anna Yaraton, Karl Vainio, H. Kangos, 
H. Hahtr, Manda Ramla, W. Liekala, E. 
Ketoho, P. Joukaine, Otto Johansson, Math 
Maki, Mr. Kielinem and family. 
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[11] 
(Received Feb. 11, 1961) 


(Petition in support of Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie) 


To Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of a private bill to cancel the 
deportation order against Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie and allow them to 
reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
Nation is seriously challenged by this pres- 
ent Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only 
hope that your efforts will be crowned with 
success, and that your fine efforts will serve 
to once again place the United States in 
a correct light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world, 

Rodney Young, T. J. Bradley, J. P. Precto, 
Stanley Woolgar, P. N. Crickzon, Elva 
Thompson, Edward M. Hepner, Vera Sharko, 
Frank Rickett, Dick Schengo, N. Gumcke, 
D. E. Kinno, W. F. Govett, Bill Shoebotham, 
Don Fletcher, Syd Thompson, Red Leland, 
A. R, Leland. 

Vera MacKenzie, Shuber Light, Helen 
Moor, Rod Stewart, Joe Warnock, S. Mear, 
Ernest Riddell, Lillian Crate, Alousy Le- 
Bourdoir, Swanson Dagne, Adeline Rowat, 
Doris Leland, Gladys Broaten, Louisa E. Kow- 
luk, J. W. Atkinson, R. J. Hoffman, Mrs. C. C. 
Hoffman, Levy Freistad, Sam Lewis. 

Mrs. S. Barrett, Ben Clifford, Jane Clifford, 
E. Rowat, F. Ryttersgaard, Neil Runggren, 
J. Nolis, D. Morgan, M. Phelps, N. H. 
Skaarize, Ella Skaarize, E. P. Brown, Ian 
McPhee, W. Y. Bennett, Fred W. Moebes. 


[12] 
(Received Feb. 14, 1961) 


(Petition in support of Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie) 


To Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Str: We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of private bills to cancel the 
deportation orders against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
Nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
your efforts will be crowned with success, 
and that your fine efforts will serve to once 
again place the United States in a correct 
light in the eyes of the rest of the world, 

Elmer R. Kaila, Ivy Kaila, Rina Kaskinen, 
P. J. Kaskinen, Matt Savola, Flora Savola, 
O. Hendrickson, A. Amala, M. Anderson, G. 
Maunus, H. Snikker, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Loos, Verner Pahkala, V. J. Macky, Mr, and 
Mrs. T. Ahola, Lylric Lemd, Charlie Alho, E. 
Hayrynu, Mr. and Mrs. A. Loakso. 

[13] 
(Petition in support of Hamish Scott MacKay 
and William Mackie) 
To Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Sm: We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of a private bill to cancel the 
deportation order against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
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nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serve to 
once again place the United States in a 
correct light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

P. Nilsson, K. Mies, W. Meis, M. Leyland, 
E. Dimopsilz, F. Kalmsmaki, T. P. Wilburn, 
C. Lehan, L. Lehan, I. Downie Kirk, M. Kirk, 
E. Tomblad, L. Johnson, A. Blakey, H. Feldt, 
S. Toustykes, N. Epstein, H. C. Oberg, Menn 
Mark, Mrs. Stoneman. 

Elaine Kelley, Dale Kelly, Eve Burns Miller, 
H. Pothorn, L. Tomblad, S. Pothorn, C. An- 
derson, R. L. Clubb, H. B. Hall, W. W. Esaton, 
Helen Derewenke, R. G. Thiel, S. Porcellah, 
F. Williams, T. P. Roughsedge, J. Riddell, 
Alex Tabbsen, Farrel A, Orcutt, Helene 
Honekley, G. Wcubenges, L. Horn, M. Leonty, 
W. P. Mandale, Ken Jackson, Val Quaken- 
bush, G. Whens, L. M. Grett, E. Dale Guidice, 
D. S. McKumon, M. Trites, D. Beck, Pat 
Savage. 

Bert Myers, R. D. Colly, M. Pederson, B. M. 
Engesent, Mrs. A. Blaschik, Mr. P. J. Bedner, 
Mrs. Lena Bedner, H. Rush, Reniede, Sybille 
Peacock, Callos West, J. J. Smith, P. M. 
Starson, Ceurstal, Nina Baker, Pvt, Miller, 
Lauretta Berg, Tom Miller, Florence Dubno, 
F. W. Smith, Lillian Margolese, Mrs. O. 
Promink, Mr. J. J. Johnson, John Boylan, 
Mrs. Ed Stelp, W. Polaski, Sadie Davis, Olive 
Sellers, R. Down, Alexander Suthdid. 

Gwendolyn McMartin, Mary B. Brandon, 
Dale M. Lawrence, G. M, Dowding, J. Kermy, 
E. J. Rass, D. L. Ron, Ann Yarston, G. K. 
Yarston, R. H. Taylor, K. Taylor, N. Lothrop, 
S. R. Lothrop, W. Willmott, R. C. Willmott, 
P. C. Floran, Mary Holden, George Palmer, D. 
Palmer, E. W. Poulter, Linda Stevens, F. 
Roby, B. Pickwell, John Bene, R. S. Stewart, 
M. Jewell, K. Sellins, I. Maliobur, June Black, 
Vera Warobetz, Sonia Warobetz, John R. 
Barrett. 

Emil Job, Henry Murphy, Isabel Murphy, 
Dorothea Hill, D. S. Drake, Doris Drake, 
Wm. Sarcosky, G. Pinnell, R. Nicholson, E. 
D-exler, Mrs. E. Wood, Mrs. Drexler, Harry 
Paulson, V. T. Hortsworth, Alice Martin, 
Verna L. Dyck, D. J. Ray, Dave Dyck, Joan 
Bailey, Ian Bleasdale, P. Whittaker, Doris 
Whittaker, P. Williams, J. R. Hays, D. 
Urquhart, M. Warren, Doris M. Kirk, Mrs. 
E. Munro, P. C. Munro, G. M. McIntosh, Mrs. 
H. Clarkson, Mrs. W. Anderson, J. E. Peder- 
sen, 

P. Melville, W. Strand, G. Homey, Timothy 
Coonin, M. Klym, C. Lawson, N. Fort, J. E. 
Jones, John A. McCuish, D. Baker, Thomas 
Notsuoha, D. 8S. Plummer, C. Phillip, 
F. Rangrga, Roberta Roleson, L. Brower- 
man, J. N. Prutt, A. L. Sellwood, R. E. Haw- 
thorne, J. F. Rutka, George Kucher, Ted 
Eliuk, O. Moysiuk, H. Moysuik, K. A. McClure, 
D. Kinney, E. Smith, G. T. McDargoll, Bryan 
Roberts, Ben Margolese, Jim Kankan, Maxine 
Schnee, Yvonne Szakal, Melvin Haugen, 
Dibys Poole, F. Abner Poole, Maurits Mann, 
T. Boylon, Anne Boylon. 

[14] 
(Received Feb. 15, 1961) 
(Petition in support of Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie) 


To Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Sm: We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of a private bill to cancel the 
deportation order against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serve to 
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once again place the United States in a cor- 
rect light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world, 

B. D. Kelly, A. Newfield, George A. Port- 
tions, Mrs. Mae Smith, Rose Ogrin, J. R. 
Robertson, D. Mackie, E. Pritchett, J. S. Bur- 
sby, W. H. Hill, Wm. Ozaruk, T. Walder, J. 
Chapman, Neil Fullen, M. Hamyzon, L. J. 
Bresnahan, John Rots, Berry McLaughlin, 
Geo. Heidebrecht, John Holt, Ker Jackey, 
Wm. Konekevil, Chris Bruksar, Joe Kliwayk, 
Geo. Molde, Barge Tjunwold, G. Saarikorki, 
Mike Chanenkoff, Harold Stewart, P. Gerrits, 
E. Lachance, W. Gaurychin, S. Sheyman. 

J. Warelss, Andrew Malar, William Harris, 
Helmut Arnold, Swaphin Znukle, Toern 
Habicht, Franz Grubmueller, O. L. Pinchkie, 
W. Funcrubieki, Tony Feler, John Pomper, 
Frank Homers, Jim Pappal, W. Stuckey, B. 
Evans, David West, N. A. Mackpherson, Jr., 
Mike James, Bob Arland. 

M. Rabik, William Hreheschik, Gino Pag- 
nossin, A. Kruzie, Vocroin Pavlo, William 
Bowdering, Capaldo Vito, D. J. MacCreish, 
Dick Cownlifcki, A. Ankenor, Pasquino De- 
lucchi, G. L. Wallace, D. Graham, William 
Faliboga, Mr. -H. Pawkirk, N. J. Rezansoff. 

Alex. Ryan, Walter Lesinaun, S. Lenar, Bill 
Lielke, W. P. Chilland, A. Chadwick, Vic Red- 
man, Phil Hughes, M. Hughes, M. Blaine, C. 
Briere, E. Briere, D. A. Martin, T. W. McCalf, 
J. A, Felian, S. M. O'Brien, G. S. Scott, J. 
Dara. 

Ernest Burke, J. Crawford, M. Gayskin, J. 
E. Sumer, V. Berg, Stanislor Reenik, G. Nagel, 
T. L. Carlson, O. J. Rovers, Jack Wiens, Jack 
Cook, W. G. Robison, John Lylick, Theodore 
Young, R. McKerson, C. Bartlen, A. J, Mc- 
Arthur, F. Ferentz. 

C. H. Pritchett, John Berry, V. Woodford, 
John Hamilton, Roy E. Smith, Leo W. 
Labinsky, Hal Griffin, M. Pallisen, J. F. 
Rutka, R. Andrews, B. O, Cox, M. Beagle, 
H. Stevens, E. Hooge, E. C. Greweltd, R. G. 
Greaves. 

Eaddie Hone, Suzanne MacKenzie, W. H. 
MacKenzie, Wilma Linke, Rand McKeo, C. J. 
Christopherson, Joe Graham, H. Sauback, 
Mary Rowan Smith, Marilyn Thompson, W. 
H, Thompson, I. Harding, C.. B. Thompson, 
R. S. Thompson, L. M. Weston, Walter Wal- 
ma, Charles R. Townsend, D. Stewart. 

Mrs. R. Whyte, Mr. A. M. Ronayne, Nagel 
Morgan, Mona Morgan, A, Armson, Roy 
Lowther, Dr. Joseph Blumes, Ted Cole, Clara 
Cole, Ruth Haney, D. W. Cameron, Jill Stew- 
art, A. Sopper, W. F. Bissett, E. Schwartz, 
C. W. Gregory, O. S. Culhane, J. A. Wood, 
D. H. Ristor, C. A. Blorhill, M. Windish, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Luhtala, Mrs. N. Hansson, Mrs. E. 
Fox, John Luhtala, Herb Clark, B. Franholt. 

Percy Anwich, A. Kourives, Jr, U. 
Kourives, F, Lynkule, J. Mitchell, R. Legge, 
J. R. Bronson, D. B. Machean, Hewig J. H. 
Bartling, Hazel Legge, Joseph Brown, Mrs, J. 
Brown, L. A. Theime, A. V. Tominke, A. L. 
Hartley, M, M. Hartley. 

[15] 
PETITION BY COMMITTEE OF FRIENDS AND 

RELATIVES To BRING Back HAMISH MacKay 

AND BILL MACKIE 


Recently two Portland area men, Mr. 
Hamish Scott MacKay and William Mackie, 
were deported to Canada and Finland respec- 
tively without a trial by jury. The deporta- 
tion of these men has injured the U.S, pres- 
tige abroad and also it has dimmed the 
shining example of democracy that the 
United States holds up to the world. 

These men committed only the crime of 
joining unions during the great depression 
which had been organized for the purpose of 
helping the unemployed. At the time many 
were out of work and felt that unions were 
the only solution. The so-called subversive 
organizations were not even associated with 
the Communist Party. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and William 
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Mackie are returned to their true homeland 
and reunited with their families where they 
belong. We further petition them to intro- 
duce a bill to revise the Walter-McCarran 
law which was responsible for their cruel de- 
portation, to the effect that all foreign born 
Americans who have legally entered the 
United States cannot be deported after a 
residence of 5 years. 

Albert Kozlosky, Barbara Beglereis, Hazel 
Demase, Mary Sells, Nick Begleries, Louis 
Rigar, Andrew Marencinh, Velma Viastelicia, 
Gargo Vlastelica, Richard Lawrence, Ray 
Davis, Veo Puckett, Glennace Puckett, Jessie 
Puckett, John E. Puckett, Arthur Helwig, 
Aletha N. Helwig, J. F. Brozeale, C. F. Lynn, 
Mary Ann Lynn, Mrs. H. F. Johnson, Barry 
K. Fineberg, Maidith Campbell, M. J. Ander- 
son, Claude Johns, Leslie L. Erickson, Mrs. 
Ray P. Butler, Ray P. Butler, Vera M. Tikka, 
Donald A. Tikka. 

Ruth Peters, Mr. and Mrs. Bywn Rector, 
Alberta La Roque, Helen Fullerton, Ruby 
Smith, Rubye L. Wolfe, Mr, and Mrs, O. I. 
Sovunen, Louis McMullin, Lucile McMullin, 
Frank M. Gillespuj, E. M. Werner, Leitia Stef- 
fen, Alex Steffen. Winifred Fern Heinrich, 
Rose Weimer, Reba M. Adams. 

Bernard I. Ivarie, Mrs. Ben Ivarie, Dorothy 
Adolphson, Helen L. Freeman, Gertrude 
Kallio, Robt. Oueby, Mrs. Sylvia Laine, Alice 
Williams, Mrs. Esther Porko, Mrs. Brigitta E. 
Uunila, Mrs. J, Ninkhanen. 

Paul O. Jewell, Homer G. Wadsworth, Jr., 
Harold I. Schnell, Carl S. Bell, Mrs. Paul 
Jewell, Mrs. Madge Tufford, Mrs. Hans 
Schnoor, Robert W. Lee, Marjorie Lee. 

116 
(Received Feb. 17, 1961) 


(Petition in support of Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie) 


To Senator Wayne L. Morse, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., 

United States of America. 

Sir: We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of private bills to cancel the de- 
portation orders against Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie and allow them to 
reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
your efforts will be crowned with success, 
and that your fine efforts will serve to once 
again place the United States in a correct 
light in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

Tyyne and Abe Karme, Sivia Hill, Martin 
Hill, Frank J. Robinson, Kaarl Huavrmen, 
Jack Hill, Kusti Tyback, Olli Kokko, Mikko 
Terava, Matt Soon, Emil Ihaksi, Emil Wilen, 
Teemu Farwinen, Paaro Roittite, Milla Kara- 
gas, David Muhojarre, Toiro Lantto, James 
Ruddick, Jim Bishop, Mr. Hill, M. Magnassn, 
J. Yale, G. Webb, John Hormula, Gyo Jar- 
verno, Wm. Beatson, Vaino Harmunen. 

J. Crosley, Ole Rosvold, P. M. Johnson, 
M. Lettiers, W. Hall, R. A. Haberer, Glyn 
Jones, P. Jordan, J. Hall, E. MacLean, E. 
Pucey, F. Reynolds, J. March, B. Mehmal, J. 
Lompe, E. W. Parker, D. J. Arsant, S. W. 
Stelfore, G. Struckin, R. Escott, J. Watkinson, 
C. Newman, W. G. Pundzer, J. Wigh, A. 
Oliphant, G. Lilyblad, Ray Pintor, D. 
Mahoney, Jas. E. Davison, Robert T. Cal- 
lahan, and Jeannette Callahan. 

[17] 
(Received Feb, 21, 1961) 
(Petition in support of Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie) 
To Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Sm: We support you unanimously in your 

presentation of a private bill to cancel the 
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deportation order against Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie and allow them to 
reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 

person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
Nation is seriously challenged by this pres- 
ent Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only 
hope that your cfforts will be crowned with 
success, and that your fine efforts will serve 
to once again place the United States in a 
correct light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

D. Minnear, Rev. Thos. Moore, W. G. Wil- 
son, J. MacKinnon, Mrs, G. E. Smith, Len 
Hopkins, Mrs. W. Caplan, Rae Lefe, Mrs. C. 
Burnett, Mrs. K. R. Spratt, Mrs. R. Aleey, 
R. C. Spee. 

[18] 
(Received Feb. 23, 1961) 


(Petition in support of Hamish Scott MacKay 
and William Mackie) 

To Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

U.S. Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Sm: We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of a private bill to cancel the 
deportation order Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serve to 
once again place the United States in a cor- 
rect light in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

Viola Susian, Clara Tilberrta, Bernard 
Druckman, Duma Medic, Anne Medic, Carl 
5 Rigele, Mrs. Carol St. Helen, Roger St. 

elen. 


191 
(Received Feb. 27, 1961) 


(Petition in support of Hamish Scott MacKay 
and William Mackie) 

To Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 

U.S. Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Sm: We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of private bills to cancel the de- 
portation orders against Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie and allow them to 
reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families, 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
your efforts will be crowned with success, 
and that your fine efforts will serve to once 
again place the United States in a correct 
light in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

O. Kay, A. Pellin, Mrs. J. Blumes, Mrs. E. 
McCafferty, S. Ralston, Ruth Bennett, Olive 
Johnson, Ross Johnson, Alice Johnson, David 
Bennett, Mrs. Buckatt, Hulda Hansen, M. J. 
Hasz, Finn Haldrup, Murray McPherson. 


[20] 
(Received Feb. 27, 1961) 
(Petition in support of Hamish Scott MacKay 
and William Mackie) 

To Senator Wayne L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of private bills to cancel the 
deportation orders against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
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nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
your efforts will be crowned with success, 
and that your fine efforts will serve to once 
again place the United States in a correct 
light in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

C. Ross, J. N. Phelps, S. T. Wybourn, 
Evelyn Faulkner, W. A. Weaver, L. Faulkner, 
Norman Hill, Esther Birney, C. N. Gibson, 
D. C. Reeves, Cliff Green, A. J. Marshall, 
Thomas Meehan. 

W. Rowland, N. Padovsky, R. Garneau, 
Allan Young, Ken Hodkinson, G. Prentice, 
A. McKay, E. W. Gray, W. Mewhort, M. Will, 
L. D. Popovich, M. Mackie, H. E. Madsen, 
Ted Elink, W. Greenwood, P. Karlie, Bar- 
bara Stewart. 

K. Jalsey, Alex Tabbson, Jean Waugh, S, E. 
Bean, S. B. Smith, Ken Ettimer, V. J. Foster, 
Bill Axland, E. Wauge, A. Padghau, John A. 
McCiuth, A. Brogan, J. Cook, Stan Garrett, E. 
Nielsen, W. E. Nielsen, Ivan Birchard. 

[21] 
(Received Feb. 27, 1961) 

We support you unanimously in your pres- 
entation of a private bill to cancel the de- 
portation order against Hamish Scott MacKay 
and William Mackie and allow them to re- 
enter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
Nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serve to 
once again place the United States in a cor- 
rect light in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

B. E. Hill, F. Glan, W. Miller, R. B. Hansen, 
J. F. Hawkins, B. Timmons, L. Symonds, E. 
Synder, B. Moorhouse, F. Clary, E. Hamilton, 
A. Simmons, F. Moore, H. Dragon, M. L. Mc- 
Veety, E. Spear, R. Richard, E. R. Gagne, H. 
Kingsnouk, J. Mathie, E. S. Morse, W. Blatter, 
E. Jensen, A. J. Bank, Jim Pedurm, George 
Martin, Don Bryon, C. William, F. Quisko- 
vish, Gordy Stewart, James Kline, Edward 
E. Cox, Alex Pasholk, D. Daterman, C. H. 
Roach, K. J. Calder, J. Klinger, M. Mayer, 
S. Tapping. 

All the foregoing signatures are members 
of Local 300 Brewery Workers Union, Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

[22] 
(Received February 28, 1961) 

We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of a private bill to cancel the 
deportation order against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
Nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serye 
to once again place the United States in a 
correct light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

Boyce Smith, C. H. McClelland, J. Mitch- 
ell, Albert „Alfred Ward, W. H. 
Garden, S. E. Oldfield, R. S. Haul, Thomas 
F. Guief, Michael Scanlon, A. Zanbaye, 
H. Fields, Wm. Woronchek, Y. Avery, L. W. 
J. Suskland, J. Offenbecker, Joseph Turk, 
Oscar Schusan, W. H. Park, Garfield Smith, 
D. J. Frazer, L. Parkman, Robert R. Kaice, 
Joseph D. McFaul, Victor Pinto, H. L. Knight, 
T. A. Hamill, A. J. Woods, R. 

Arthur Bouser, Charles Duncan, Philip Rob- 
chand, Burthill Smith, James J. Lawrence, 
Jack Gillis, H. C. Hilton. 
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The above signatures are from members 
of local unions affiliated to the Toronto & 
District Council of Carpenters & Millmen, 
169 Gerrard Street East, Toronto. 


[23] 

Recently two Portland area men, Mr. Ham- 
ish Scott MacKay and Mr. William Mackie, 
were deported to Canada and Finland, re- 
spectively, without a trial by jury. The exile 
of these men has injured the United States 
prestige abroad and dimmed the shining ex- 
ample of democracy that the United States 
holds up to the world. 

These men are accused of membership in 
the Communist Party over 25 years ago at a 
time when such membership was not grounds 
for deportation. Passage of the Walter-Mc- 
Carran law in 1952 provided this belated 
punishment. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and William 
Mackie are returned to their true homeland 
and reunited with their families where they 
belong, particularly by supporting the private 
bills to be introduced by Senator WAYNE 
Morse of Oregon for this purpose 

We further petition them to introduce and 
support a bill to revise the Walter-McCarran 
law which was responsible for their cruel 
deportation, to the effect that all foreign 
born residents of the United States having 
legally entered this country cannot be de- 
ported after a residence of 5 years. 

Clyde R. Appleton, Man M. MacEwan, Mary 
G. MacEwan, Arthur MacEwan, John A. Wil- 
son, David Perlman, Andrew W. MacEwan, 
Harold C. Fretts, John A. Salyer, Ann H. 
Salyer, David M. Perkins, Vernon Elfbrandt, 
Barbara Elfbrandt, Robert M. Harris, Lillian 
M. Harris, Byrd Schweitzer, Winifred Osta, 
Nan Hedgcock, Frances B. Mott, Francis E. 
Mott, George Heitsman, Constance L. Fischer, 
Maria White. 


[24] 
(Received Mar. 1961) 


Recently two Portland area men, Mr. 
Hamish Scott MacKay and William Mackie, 
were deported to Canada and Finland re- 
spectively without a trial by jury. The de- 
portation of these men has injured the 
United States prestige abroad and also it 
has dimmed the shining example of democ- 
racy that the United States holds up to the 
world. 

These men committed only the “crime” of 
joining unions during the great depres- 
sion which had been organized for the pur- 
pose of helping the unemployed. At the 
time many were out of work and felt that 
unions were the only solution. The so- 
called subversive organizations were not even 
associated with the Communist Party until 
years later when they had gone out of exist- 
ence. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the 
United States, petition our Senators to do all 
they can to see that Hamish MacKay and 
William Mackie are returned to their true 
homeland and reunited with their families 
where they belong. We further petition 
them to Introduce a bill to revise the Walter- 
McCarran law which was responsible for 
their cruel deportation, to the effect that all 
foreign-born Americans who have legally 
entered the United States cannot be de- 
ported after a residence of 5 years. 

E. E. Rowlee, Harree R, Dillon, Guy T. 
Ricto, Mrs. D. C. Howard, Mrs. Daisy Moore, 
R. E. Levy, Otis Butler, W. J. Smith, Sharon 
M. MacKay, R. D. Walker, W. H, Curl, L. D. 
Harris, Johnnie Benford, James E. Thomp- 
son, Albert H. Wright, Frank C. Dobson, M, 
M. Mehling, J. E. Servath, Herb Simpson, 
H. M. Hubbard, Louis Whispell, Martha B. 
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Foley, G. A. Young, Camilius Johnson, Dan- 
iel Mooney, Arthur Bond, Russell House, 
Lloyd A. Bates, George Wise, Angelo Bigone, 
Maldor Gabrielson, 


[25] 
(Received Mar. 1, 1961) 


PETITION OF LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION, 
FEBRUARY 21, 1961 


As Mr. Strachan is in the legislative cham- 
ber at the moment, I am replying to your 
letter of January 30 regarding the Hamish 
Scott MacKay and William Mackie Defense 
Committee, and I am enclosing, with pleas- 
ure, the petition signed by all of our MLA’s, 
and myself. 

Yours sincerely, 
JoRN H. Woop, 
Administrative Assistant. 


We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of private bills to cancel the 
deportation orders against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
your efforts will be crowned with success, 
and that your fine efforts will serve to once 
again place the United States in a correct 
light in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

R. M. Strachan, Arthur J. Turner, David 


gen, Leo F. Nimsick, Stanley John 
Squire, Rae Eddie, Randolph Harding, 
Frank Calder, Alex Treadwell, J. Wood. 


[26] 
(Received Mar. 4, 1961) 

We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of a private bill to cancel the 
deportation order against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to join their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this pres- 
ent Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only 
hope that your efforts will be crowned with 
success, and that your fine efforts will serve 
to once again place the United States in a 
correct light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

James Ascmdff, Charles Murdoch, Russ 
Hicks, J. E. Parr, S. B. Third, Charles Art- 
sensi, Jim Taylor, G. White, Chas. Bridge, 
W. B. Burrough, E. C. Trison, C. Stewart, 
W. Davidson, W. Bicknell, B. Y. Shindler, 
J. Dever, Geo. Schnow, D. F. Jackman, J. E. 
Burnell, C. A. Foster, John Harlow, W. H. 
Menkin, N. Prichard, J. W. Sisk, Wm. Macu- 
lis, G. Healy, N. G. White, W. H. Edwards, 
W. Bradley, O. Harrison, J. R. Clinkul, Z. L. 
Dunn, A. E. Ehielyns, C. Hilland, Anna Par- 
kin, Violet Cordone, M. Michtoke, G. W. 
Simpson, V. Buckle, Baryard, W. Carson, 
A. R. Parkin, S. Zlotnick, D. Ramkin, D. B. 
Grunewell, S. Siegel, J. Dukin, Peter Chuts- 
koff, Josephine Foort, D. Georgis, W. M. 
Moojelsky, A. Brogan, A. Makorloff, Paul 
Hanna, Garryog Culhane, Columbia Smith, 
Thayaret Anne, G. Roman, H. Rush, W. 
Melnchuk, Frankie Pohtano, George Leyebok, 
Sandy Nelson, Tom Bullen, J. Livingston, 
J. J. Olson, J. McLean, A. E. Rankin, Arnold 
Webster, M. E. Mollinson, J. P. Tharp, John 
Krasnikov, G. Healy, N. G. White, W. H. 
Edwards, W. Bradley, and O. Harrison, 
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[27] 
(Received Mar. 10, 1961) 

We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of a private bill to cancel the 
deportation order against Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie and allow them to 
reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this pres- 
ent Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only 
hope that your efforts will be crowned with 
success, and that your fine efforts will serve 
to once again place the United States in a 
correct light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

Osmo Lahto, Selma Lahti, J. Billisop, E. 
Johnston, T. Koalinainer, A. Reaviam, 
G. Ouellette, Cino Markin, J. B. Tester, 
A. Grant, A. O. Norwick. 


[28] 

We support you unanimously in your pres- 
entation of a private bill to cancel the de- 
portation order against Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie and allow them to 
reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this pres- 
ent Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only 
hope that your efforts will be crowned with 
success, and that your fine efforts will serve 
to once again place the United States in a 
correct light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

Sonia Rutka, Hannah Palowey, Wally Stef- 
nik, E. O. Honcharuk, D. Bratko, N. Hon- 
charuk, N. Sawchuk, K. Kobylansky, E. 
Komar, J. Szach, R. Turlok, E. Polowey, Wm. 
Philipovich, Marion Philipovich, M. Koby- 
lansky, M. Szach, S. Achtemichuk, O. Bigelow, 
Vern Bigelow, Mary Fedasenko. 


[29] 
(Received Mar. 13, 1961) 

We support you unanimously in your pres- 
entation of private bills to cancel the de- 
portation orders against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
Nation is seriously challenged by the present 
Walter McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
your efforts will be crowned with success, and 
that your fine efforts will serve to once again 
place the United States in a correct light in 
the eyes of the rest of the world. 

Lloyd Cox, H. M. Johnson, N. F. Sneesly, 
A. O. Bovin, C. Borly, Paul Emile Lilul, Bon 
Vados, Joseph Balaze, James A. Pennock, 
P. Julerl, L. Laurchsus, Alex Zakal, G. Rus- 
sell, J. Avery, S. Mackie, G. Holm, Fran 
Weeks, Lumnar Jackson, R. G. Carson, Alta 
Maclean, M. Freylinger, George Thomas, H. 
Looney, M. Morstin, J. Fenton, Fred Bil- 
lingsley, Stanley Young. 

Melvin A. Ronan, Paul Leblane, James 
Wood, Jack L. Wright, Martin Jones, D. 
Byrkxra, R. Croucher, S. Johnson, G. John- 
son, Robert Landey, J. Karpuk, F. Gann, 
Ming K. Wong, E. Lawrence, R. D. Peterson, 
R. W. June, C. P. Gramborg, Pete Fessler, 
John Moore, Leo Deoerreau, M. Sorocan, O. 
Norrell, R. Towle, A. N. Lurray, A. L. Turney, 
Orville Mowers, Jack Mowers. 

J. Martinez, F. Landry, Gordan Fung, 
Denie James, J. Iashausheltz, R. S. Stenail, 
Anitti, Adolf Hietanen, Ivend Pedersone, 
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Johnny Teidsderer, Frank J. Wagler, Henry 
Kühn, Harry Hane, L. Lembre, J. Montgom- 
ery, Jino Ganattu, Harold Doed, Alex Parky- 
dails, Hubert Guertin, Peter Aifen, O. P. 
Olson, W. J. Sncesby, R. G. Thompson, John 
Robel, P. Weston, E. Bon, W. Kruger, E. San- 
trova. 

H. H. Elmour, D. Dragoo, Charles Rouleau, 
Grace Tukson, Doris Blakey, Mrs. Mortenson, 
E. J. Dal Garfire, Guri Typpo, K. Typpo, O. 
Roberts, Gene Raappana, Frank Bennett, 
Gerald K. Hale, T. F. Mortenson, D. T. Diffin, 
J. W. Lappinoff, G. Petterson, Edward Osi- 
pow, R. Chamberlin, R. Reid, G. V. Dwedens, 
H. Harson, Stanley Janson, Flo Crossley, W. 
H. Hill, L. Davis, Don Kerr, Vie S. Redman. 

Richard Smitt, Reg Good, Harold Jury, 
Stanley Gator, Austin Bourn, Harold Schwab, 
Amy Cordero, John Duke, R. Crane, W. 
Dorurk, Ina Dalgleish, Louis Pahl, John 
Reitt, Hugh Arters, S. M. Scott, D. A. Martin, 
Ian C. Beston, M. Homuph, C. S. Jones, Pete 
Zerbroff, Fred Puszkar, E. Nielsen, Henry 
Therrien Hagsmeyer, J. A. Montgomery, M. 
Bodmanshuk, Gerald Berynon, Marc Trem- 
blay. 

Don Flora, Harry Galandi, Johanna Ga- 
landi, A. Polsen, C. Brukson, E. Norris, Laura 
Kate, Albert Barrows, W. Hildebrand, John 
Peigie, Henry Unger, A. Burrows, M. Mendel, 
I. Vizim, T. Vizim, Ann E. Kosterow, N. 
Farley, J. H. Farley, I. Cockowic, Z. Taboro, 
Charley Carroll, L. Black, W. Romon, William 
Geib, J. Stevens, Carol Friedman, Emil Hoag, 
Geo Craig. 

[30] 
Local Union 1998 


Petition of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters & Joiners of America, Prince 
George, British Columbia, March 3, 1961 

(Received Mar. 14, 1961) 

We support you unanimously in your pres- 
entation of a private bill to cancel the de- 
portation order against Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie and allow them to 
reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serve to 
once again place the United States in a cor- 
rect light in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

Norris Paulson, Adam Rodney, John 
Mochoruh, G. F. Wittelhobjer, A. Gasa, W. 
Armgrin, D. B. Korum, F. W. Lozinsky, J. 
Itchhkretc, A. Olson, Fred Bell, A. Hayes, 
F. Holst, S. Strandburg, F, Jaego, J. Ful- 
ford. 

Nels Bralin, W. R. Christenson, John 
Subenchect, Jean Maizor, Fred Scholz, Art 
Ney. 

[31] 
(Received Mar. 16, 1961) 

Recently two Portland area men, Mr. 
Hamish Scott MacKay and Mr. William 
Mackie, were deported to Canada and Fin- 
land, respectively, without a trial by jury. 
The exile of these men has injured the U.S. 
prestige abroad and dimmed the shining ex- 
ample of democracy that the United States 
holds up to the world. 

These men are accused of membership in 
the Communist Party over 25 years ago at a 
time when such membership was not grounds 
for deportation. Passage of the Walter-Mc- 
Carran law in 1952 provided this belated 
punishment. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and William 
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Mackie are returned to their true homeland 
and reunited with their families where they 
belong, particularly by supporting the private 
bills to be introduced by Senator WAYNE 
Morse of Oregon, for this purpose. 

We further petition them to introduce and 
support a bill to revise the Walter-McCarran 
law which was responsible for their cruel de- 
portation, to the effect that all foreign born 
residents of the United States having legally 
entered this country cannot be deported after 
a residence of 5 years. 

Holland Roberts, Sally Cooper, Rose Isaak, 
Hodee Edwards, V. Honeauto, G. P. Berman, 
Luba Brisker, Eleanor Sawyer, Zera Martin- 
off, Roscoe Kennedy, Lettie Kennedy, Aby 
Cross. 


[32] 
(Received Mar. 26, 1962) 


Recently two Portland area men, Mr. 
Hamish Scott MacKay and Mr. William 
Mackie, were deported to Canada and Fin- 
land, respectively, without a trial by jury. 
The exile of these men has injured the U.S. 
prestige abroad and dimmed the shining 
example of democracy that the United States 
holds up to the world. 

These men are accused of membership 
in the Communist Party over 25 years ago 
at a time when such membership was not 
grounds for deportation. Passage of the 
Walter-McCarran law in 1952 provided this 
belated punishment. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and William 
Mackie are returned to their true homeland 
and reunited with their families where they 
belong, particularly by supporting the private 
bills to be introduced by Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon for this purpose. 

We further petition them to introduce 
and support a bill to revise the Walter- 
McCarran law which was responsible for 
their cruel deportation, to the effect that 
all foreign born residents of the United 
States having legally entered this country 
cannot be deported after a residence of 5 
years. 

Lewis N. Levy, Margaret Levy, Elizabeth 
Hidigen, J. K. Bancraft, Doil N. Delany, Rich- 
ard Edwin Hetzer, Bette McClellan, Leslie H. 
Smith, Robert H. Ellis, Alfred H. Riehl, Ver- 
non R. Hone, Paul P. Williamson, Sandra 
Manion, Corrine Chamberlin, Mary Lee Mar- 
tin, Harvey O'Conner, H. G. Stevens, Bernice 
Roane. 

Mrs. Hariett N. Leary, John W. Stanford, 
Mrs. J. W. Stanford, Grace Koger, Harry 
Koger, Janice Calvin, Robert Calvin, James 
Sager, James S. Sager, William J. Lytle, 
Manuela S. Sager, Elisabeth P. Lyle, Joseph 
T. Costello, Stanley P. Gluck, Geraldine 
Gluck. 

[33] 
(Received Mar. 24, 1961) 

We support you unanimously in your 
presentation of private bills to cancel the 
deportation orders against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this pres- 
ent Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only 
hope your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serve to 
once again place the United States in a cor- 
rect light in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

Jim Malonfant, Neil McPhacfyer, J. K. 
Ladislaus, N. L. Orr, N. Synco, R. Beieglage, 
M. Manchiou. 
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P. Watson, A. Theodore, R. Beivalge, George 
Stevens, L. Pope, R. Orr, N. A. Spilahen, B. J. 
Smith. 

[34] 
(Received Mar. 30, 1961) 

We support you unanimously in your pre- 
sentation of private bills to cancel the de- 
portation orders against Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Mackie and allow them 
to reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families, 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this pres- 
ent Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only 
hope your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, and that your fine efforts will serve to 
once again place the United States in a cor- 
rect light in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

E. L. Rnott, J. E. Boyd, O. W. Lee, A. Mil- 
ley, Jas. MacDonald, F. Fredrickson, H. Hors- 
man, E. P. McLeod, John Smythe, Jas. 
McCarl, May Taylor, Jack W. Martin, Willis 
Shaparla. 

G. Chud, E. Hestrin, Anne Engle, Pauline 
Robbe, Bea Brail, H. Berson, Sam Brail, 
N. Robbe, L. Frydenland, R. Frydenland, J. 
Frydenland, R. Headrich, C. Nizen Kevich, 
W. Chan, A, Jackson, P. Weinstein, S. Fried- 
man, A. Weinstein, Mr. and Mrs. B. Zaker, 
A. Smith, H. R. Gerson. 

135 
(Received Apr. 1961) 

Recently two Portland area men, Mr. Ham- 
ish Scott MacKay and Mr. William Mackie, 
were deported to Canada and Finland, re- 
spectively, without a trial by jury. The 
exile of these men has injured the US. 
prestige abroad and dimmed the shining ex- 
ample of democracy that the United States 
holds up to the world. 

These men are accused of membership in 
the Communist Party over 25 years ago at 
a time when such membership was not 
grounds for deportation. Passage of the 
Walter-McCarran law in 1952 provided this 
belated punishment. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and William 
Mackie are returned to their true homeland 
and reunited with their families, where they 
belong, particularly by supporting the pri- 
vate bills to be introduced by Senator Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, for this purpose. 

We further petition them to introduce and 
support a bill to revise the Walter-McCar- 
ran law, which was responsible for their 
cruel deportation, to the effect that all for- 
eign-born residents of the United States 
having legally entered this country cannot 
be deported after a residence of 5 years. 

Stuart R. Shaw, C. R. Spellmeyer, Mrs. P. E. 
Boehme, Lottie J. Karr, Wesley A. Sherman, 
David M. Karr, Nancy A. Reid, Ted Boehme, 
E. Jeanne Norton, Mrs. Ralph Strohmeyer, 
Mrs. Donald Carey, Harvey R. Smith, Ken- 
neth A. McKenzie, James W. McGill, George 
A. Hann, Jacquie Shaw, Lilian Leach, 
Charles Hecht, H. J. Row, Velura Lierman. 

[36] 
(Received Apr. 3, 1961) 

We support you unanimously in your pres- 
entation of a private bill to cancel the de- 
portation order against Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie and allow them to 
reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this pres- 
ent Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only 
hope that your efforts will be crowned with 
success, and that your fine efforts will serve 
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to once again place the United States in a 
correct light in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

Carl Hilland, J. Rausch, W. E. Cobley, D. F. 
Resines, F. Soderholm, A. B. Carlson, John 
Lee, U. Soderholm, W. E. Hillonst. 

John E. Humphreys, Nellie Murphy, Vera 
G. Humphreys, H. M. Judd, J. Preston, Mary 
Preston, W. G. Stewart, M. E. Burnell, E. Bur- 
nell, E. M. Eachen, V. E. Dimozoulos, Sid 
Shelton, D. Luthen, M. Pritchett, S. Govor- 
chin, E. M. Govorchin, M. L. Haukedal, R. C. 
Wright, P. C. Munro, Gordon Pinnett. 

M. Wallach, G. S. Gip, D. Greenwill, C. M. 
Stewart, E. Munro, Marshall Jerry, Mrs. M. 
Shelton, Jim Ormerod, B. Galitzky, L. Orme- 
rod, L. Nelson, Bob Horn, N. E. Steward, Pam 
Bates, Sandy Dalton, A. E. Cathers, Herschel 
Warden. 


[37] 
(Received Apr. 8, 1961) 
PETITION IN SUPPORT OF HAMISH SCOTT 
MacKay AND WILLIAM MACKIE 
To Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support you unanimously in your pres- 
entation of a private bill to cancel the de- 
portation order against Hamish Scott MacKay 
and William Mackie and allow them to re- 
enter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with success, 
and that your fine efforts will serve to once 
again place the United States in a correct 
light in the eyes of the rest of the world: 

J. Urquhart, L. Ingleson, A. Simpson, S. 
Ogren, F, L. Christian, S. Stefanek, M. T. 
Nelson, Elmer C. Booth, Frank Kitchen, L. A. 
Aslin, A. Forcier, J. Mohan, H. Holthe, G. 
Williamson, J. Gorton, T. Halloran, Bob 
Moffat, A. Piquet, E. Knowneltz, M. Mini- 
buly, E. Stewart, R. McAteer, P. Staniskis, 
Wm. Wishart, Ken Dahl, Geo. Walton, Pete 
Zogar, Joseph MclIvor, A. J. O'Brien, F. 
Chatskeer, K. Marklund, K. Kramer, R. Cole- 
man, W. Kennedy. 

[38] 
PETITION TO THE MEMBERS OF THE U.S. 
CONGRESS 

Recently two Portland area men, Mr. 
Hamish Scott MacKay and Mr. William 
Mackie, were deported to Canada and Fin- 
land, respectively, without a trial by jury. 
The exile of these men has injured the U.S. 
prestige abroad and dimmed the shining 
example of democracy that the United States 
holds up to the world. 

These men are accused of membership in 
the Communist Party over 25 years ago at 
a time when such membership was not 
grounds for deportation. Passage of the 
Walter-McCarran law in 1952 provided this 
belated punishment. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and William 
Mackie are returned to their true homeland 
and reunited with their families where they 
belong, particularly by supporting the private 
bills to be introduced by Senator WAYNE 
Morse of Oregon for this purpose. 

We further petition them to introduce and 
support a bill to revise the Walter-McCarran 
law which was responsible for their cruel 
deportation, to the effect that all foreign- 
born residents of the United States having 
legally entered this country cannot be de- 
ported after a residence of 5 years. 

Paul Lanier, Gerald L. Clore, Odeni Craw- 
ford, Catherine Miers, Robert F. Greenwald. 
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Earl Sorg, Melvin Jensen, John L. Jensen, 
Alfred B. French, Mrs. Frederick L. Renaud, 
George Tsebs, Newton Garver, J. B. Tenne, 
Howard T, Latz, Christopher H, Stowell, Sam 
Davis, Nina Gold, Edward Gold, Richard 
Downs, R. E. Nelson, V. R. Dunne, N. Fagen- 
haug, Ron Christenson, O. T. Garness, Ever- 
ett E. Luoma, Edward J. Haupt, Webb Batch- 
elor, M. Sibley, Mrs. C. S. Broms, Douglas 
L. Phelps, Lewis H. Marvis, William Simmons, 
Lapher, Marilyn Sumner, Charles A. Barton, 
Ernest Seeman. 

[38A] 
(Received Apr. 27, 1961) 
FINNISH-AMERICANS 

O. A. Runitila, H. J. Birch, Emil Hendrick- 
son, Anna Hendrickson, Ella Raistakka, Anna 
Pieppo, Anna Hekala, Seth Mattila, Anna 
S. Mattila, Anthony Warkeal, Ida Syroraen, 
Alice Birch, Lydia Westersund, Mandy Paul- 
son, Margit Walkish, Anni Parnon, Fanny 
Pernu, Fanny Stakkan, Anna Kivisto, John 
F. Tayra, Marie Wukich, Mary Jane Wukich, 
Svante Raislekka, Emilia Bohm, Sulo W. 
Syvanen, Katte I. Kokka, Matt Ristola, Karl 
Tahlbom, Jack Maer, ".orro Pernu, Josephine 
Rietala, Jack Rietala, Shane Runttila, LeRoy 
Adolphson, Andrew Bohm, Julia Runttila, 
Anoid Fransen, Maria Fransen, Esther John- 
son, John Johnson, 

[39] 
(Received May 1, 1961) 
COMMITTEE OF FRIENDS AND RELATIVES To 
BIN Back HaMIsH MacKay AND BILL 
MACKIE 


Recently two Portland area men, Mr. Ham- 
ish Scott MacKay and William Mackie, were 
deported to Canada and Finland respectively 
without a trial by jury. The deportation of 
these men has injured U.S. prestige abroad 
and also it has dimmed the shining example 
of democracy that the United States holds 
up to the world, 

These men committed only the “crime” of 
joining unions during the great depression 
which had been organized for the purpose 
of helping the unemployed. At the time 
many were out of work and felt that unions 
were the only solution. The so-called sub- 
versive organizations were not even as- 
sociated with the Communist Party until 
years later when they had gone out of ex- 
istence. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and William 
Mackie are returned to their true homeland 
and reunited with their families where they 
belong. We further petition them to in- 
troduce a bill to revise the Walter-McCarran 
law which was responsible for their cruel de- 
portation, to the effect that all foreign-born 
Americans who have legally entered the 
United States cannot be deported after a 
residence of 5 years: 

Dick Korvola, Alvin Christopher, Fred 
Hendrickson, Howard Hendrickson, Frank 
Molstrom, Mrs. Henry Hudemann, Glen 
Kononer, Ed Davis, Alena Davis, Robert J. 
Hawkins, Henry Harala, Elsa 
Somppi, Albert B. Morris, Joyce C. Morris, 
Evertt P. Robinson, Mrs. E. P. Robinson, 
James M. Wiley, Charles R. Rohde, Fred 
Verstoppen. 

Celia Seboren, Fay Eimsbery, M. Eimsbery, 
Joe Wheeler, M. Amenz, R. Ohin, S. Trujan, 
Hugo Gellert, Judy Jones, Ninnia Feigin, 
Atthen Rugan, Aspen Beta, Janette Twin, L. 
Broden, Joseph B. Boudan, Chas, Dinlou, 
Frances J. Hochberg, Rebecca G. Epstein, 
Nuirst Haber, Stewart Haber, Lillian Tuch- 
man, Anna Rajewicz, Terry Petters, Berta 
Petters, Rose Wallach, Lithia M. K. 
T. Atwell, Rose Daniels, Wm. L. J. Glude, 
R. Berger, Helen Araduech, Mary Jane Mel- 
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ish, Rose Gilderman, Aileen H. Morford, Rose 
Thaler, Samuel A. Newberry, Blanche K. 
Katz, Kitty Greenwood, Wm. H. Melish, Rose 
W. Lewis, B. Warshile, Helen Frank, B. Wil- 
liams, S. Shaftell. 

Jon B. Colburn, R. Bert Garner, Nancy 
Browne, Arlene Schnitzer, Laura Russo, Jim 
Gilles, James Fowler, Bonnie Bronson, Don- 
ald P. Wilson, Eric Marcoud, Eugene W. Man- 
son, George Edminston, Jay H. Backstrand, 
Charles G. Kelly, Diane Mastin, Thomas C. 
Cuthank, Nancy M. Wilson, Michelle Russo, 
Margo MacKusick, Sandra J. Boileau, Audrey 
Feist, Ken Lehack, Ron McComb, Pat Sander, 
Clarence Marshall, Henry B. Blake, Elsie Lar- 
row, George Dabney, Jr., Frank Trotter, 
Mable Brown, R. Brendetto, Marie Waddell, 
Jennie Haddow, Reuben M. Haddow, Viola 
D. Garrett, Luther V. Garrett, Roma Crisler, 
Betty Brown, Thelma Sharpe, Cleveland 
Sharpe, Mrs. Rosie L. McCray, Leomon 
McCray. 

Fern Gurley, Gina Nave, Hazel Wolf, Oscar 
H. McGill, Elizabeth Harper, Florence Mae 
Sublette, Jack A. Sublette, Shirley V. Ricks, 
Ruby M. Walker, Bennie C. Jensen, Clarence 
Simpson, Wm. E. Dilley, Richard B. Slay- 
ton, Charles M. Ricks, Mable E. Slayton, Leo 
Ricks, Myrtle Sublette, Denise Jacobson, 
Benjamin Jacobson, Louise P. Farrell, Russell 
C. Farrell, Virginia R. Minton, Leo V. Minton, 
Lula Massingill, Helen I. Wilhelm, Ileen 
Haworth, Irene Bowman, J. W. Reed, Vernie 
W. Reed. 


[40] 
(Received May 1, 1961) 


PETITION IN SUPPORT OF HAMISH Scorr Mac- 
KAY AND WILLIAM MACKIE 


To Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support you unanimously in your pres- 
entation of private bills to cancel the de- 
portation orders against Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay and William Mackie and allow them to 
reenter the United States to rejoin their 
families. 

We think it must be apparent to every 
thinking person that the prestige of the 
United States as a democratic and humane 
nation is seriously challenged by this present 
Walter-McCarran Act, and we can only hope 
your efforts will be crowned with success, 
and that your fine efforts will serve to once 
again place the United States in a correct 
light in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

Stef. Sorokanych, Jane Johnson, Bert John- 
son, K. Maslanka, S. Maslanka, J. Husieff, 
Wm. Kuzyk, A. Nikitcik, L. Skeboe, W. 
Mauych, P. Maslanka, M. Maslanka, A. Leach, 
Ray Byrd, F. Soderholm, G. A. Collatt, B. 
Sodaholm, A. Soderbalm, T. Husieff, T. Mel- 
ner. 

Andrew Brogan, M. J. Bingham, A. Bing- 
ham, J. Conway, J. Power, Judy Power, E. 
Radosenii, Mrs. Derewenko, Mrs. Honcharuk, 
Mrs. Fedosinko, Garry Allen, Sylvia A. Parker, 
John McKay, S. McKay, A. Chyzyk, W. Chyzyk, 
M. Zuleyk, N. Zuleyk, Mr. and Mrs. E. Lichon, 
Tom Zurowel, Bob Kendiok, Margaret Seaton 
Timoffee, Laura Timoffee, Leslie Seaton, Wm. 
J. Jimoffe, John Pearson, Mrs. and Mr. Malloy, 
Mrs. McKitch, J. McKitch, W. Harry Leek, 
W. Kehm, Max Bimblich, Maxine Bonus, F. 
Petron, P. Cranow, A. Sawchut, Ruth Wen- 
neslau, Fred Hanson. 

Irene Franklin, Bert A. Emery, Harry 
Wiener, Alice Colon, W. R. Kropinske, Mrs. 
C. Rice, Pat Rice, Mrs. Connie Rice, M. 
Silecki, Rhea Robertson, Fred Robertson, 
Margaret Pearson, S. R. Lowe, W. E. Forde, 
R. J. Wizard, M. Brogan, R. Pittman, H. A. 
Francis, Alan M. Decatur, Edith Snelgrove, 
Robert Lerseque, H. Clifford, John E. Hill, 
W. Helsing, Wong Sum, Cathie Edwards, 
Dorothy Chunn, S. Kende, P. Miller, Frankie 
Politano, Phil Zander, Michael Sayer, Wm. 


Wolesky. 
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[41] 
(Received May 26, 1961) 
OREGON FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL ACTION, 
GRESHAM, OREG. 
A PETITION TO THE MEMBERS OF THE U.S. 
CONGRESS 


Recently, two Portland area men, Mr. 
Hamish Scott MacKay and Mrs. William 
Mackie, were deported to Canada and Fin- 
land, respectively, without a trial by jury. 
The exile of these men has injured the 
U.S. prestige abroad and dimmed the shining 
example of democracy that the United States 
holds up to the world. 

These men are accused of membership in 
the Communist Party over 25 years ago at a 
time when such membership was not 
grounds for deportation. Passage of the 
Walter-McCarran law in 1952 provided this 
belated punishment. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and William 
Mackie are returned to their true homeland 
and reunited with their families where they 
belong, particularly by supporting the private 
bills introduced by Senator WAYNE MORSE, of 
Oregon, for this purpose. 

We further petition them to introduce and 
support a bill to revise the Walter-McCarran 
law which was responsible for their cruel 
deportation, to the effect that all foreign 
born residents of the United States, having 
legally entered the United States, cannot be 
deported after a residence of 5 years. 

Mary Gibson, Elmer Harman, William J. 
Con, Margaret McDaniel, M. J. Ryan, G. V. 
Ryan, Jos. W. Leroy, Wm. Nichols, Vivian 
George, Louise Hatten, Charles Bloch, G. W. 
Russell, Eugene Robel, Thorun Robel. 


[42] 
(Received May 29, 1961) 
PETITION TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
U.S. CONGRESS 

Recently two Portland area men, Mr. Ham- 
ish Scott MacKay and Mr. William Mackie, 
were deported to Canada and Finland, re- 
spectively, without a trial by jury. The exile 
of these men has injured the U.S. prestige 
abroad and dimmed the shining example 
of democracy that the United States hold 
up to the world. 

These men are accused of membership in 
the Communist Party over 25 years ago at a 
time when such membership was not grounds 
for deportation. Passage of the Walter-Mc- 
Carran law in 1952 provided this belated 
punishment. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and William 
Mackie are returned to their true homeland 
and reunited with their families where they 
belong, particularly by supporting the pri- 
vate bills to be introduced by Senator WAYNE 
Morse, of Oregon for this purpose. 

We further petition them to introduce and 
support a bill to revise the Walter-McCarran 
law which was responsible for their cruel 
deportation, to the effect that all foreign 
born residents of the United States having 
legally entered this country cannot be de- 
ported after a residence of 5 years: 

Thelma Dorr, William Shelon, Bessie She- 
lon, Dorothy Lincke, George Paps, Blanche 
J. McGregor, Marion H. Johnson, Frank 
Johnson, L. G. Williams, Henry W. Lincke, 
Loula M. Paps, Helen J. Williams, Florence 
C. Curtin. 

Earle R. Koeble, Viva E. Koeble, Elizabeth 
M. Brown, Ellis E. Brown, Louise McCullough, 
Maxie Moore, Don Dworles, Marvin O. Zeigler, 
Mrs. Russell Dunham, Virginia Peet, Ronald 
Hagan, Sam Lambert, Floyd T. Brown, Zoe 
Marie Brown, Charles R. McDaniel, Quincy 
K. Hamilton. 

Lawrence Conrad, W. B. Preen, O. A. Fritz 
Conrad, Millie Barry, Stanley Barry, Geo: 
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M. Restad, Mrs. Louise Dennis, John Den- 
nis, Mrs. E. Welland, Vivian Butterfield, 
Arthur Olson, L. H. Butterfield, Mary Lee 
Restad, Marshall Grob, Marguerite Grob, 
J. D. Lucas, Lawrence C. Crabtree, George 
R. Morgan, F. P. Good, E. Smith, Joe Jako- 
vac, Eino Kowunen, Leonard K. Smith, Ray- 
mond Hopper, Richard D. Massey, Charles 
Cecil Thrush, Howard A. Simpson, Eugene 
R. Bailey, Chester Skinner, Wesley W. Mas- 
sey, P. L. Waestenburg, Warren L, Hunt, 
Russell K. Maine, Harry Lee, Ilmar 
Kowunen, Jerry Orser. 

Paul Babich, Anna Grimankan, C. Neu- 
mann, Jul Neumann, Myrtle Wussgirba, Irene 
Koziel, Juliana Tamel, Stella Lesnick, Alvin 
Strick, Anton Schumerkaz, Jacob Markuss, 
Wm. J. Thomas, Bernard Zalim, John Cor- 
bett, Henry Molet, Gary Baumeister, Mrs. 
Helena Savicki, Mrs. Rita A. Bastil, H. A. 
Ridderstreck, Viola L. Riddersteck, Henry 
Olson, Joe A. Lima, John Kayola, Irene Hen- 
nicks, Harry Mayville, John Davidson, E. 
Koski, L. Mattson, Vernon Harting, Theo. 
Olson, Mrs. Henry Veron, John Nelson, An- 
dy Johnson, Irene Krischke, Henry Bartlett, 
Lilian Payne, Mabel Christner. 


[43] 
PETERSON & LENT, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Re Senate bills 420 and 421 for return of 
Hamish Scott MacKay and William Al- 
bert Mackie following deportation. 

Dear Mr. Hares: The undersigned was one 
of the attorneys for the above named who 
have been deported to Canada and to Fin- 
land respectively under the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 for alleged membership 
in proscribed organizations in the 1930's. 

Senator Wayne Morse has introduced the 
bills above indicated to return these men to 
the United States of America and to their 
families in Oregon. We think their depor- 
tation was a gross miscarriage of justice and 
their deportation was a serious blow to the 
prestige of America throughout the world. 

Could we ask your assistance in bringing 
these men back to America by your endorse- 
ment of the passage of these bills? If you 
feel willing to lend your assistance in this 
manner, sign this letter and return the same 
to me in the self-addressed envelope here- 
with enclosed, and I shall forward same to 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Sincerely, 
NELS PETERSON. 


The following named attorneys support 
this appeal: Leo Levenson, Ben Anderson, 
Gerald Robinson, Reuben G. Lenske, Harlow 
F. Lenon; and Bernhard G. Fedde, 

I hereby give my personal support to Sen- 
ate bills 420 and 421 for the return of Hamish 
Scott MacKay from Canada and William Al- 
bert Mackie (or William Niukkanen) from 
Finland to the United States of America fol- 
lowing their deportation. 

Gerald R. Hayes, J. Robert Patterson, John 
H. Horn, Hugh L. Barzel, Allan Hart, E. B. 
Sohlstrom, Sam Kyle. 

Courtney R. Johns, Merle A. Long, Carl G. 
Stanley, Sam B. Davis, Sidney E. Ainsworth, 
Robert C. Anderson, Thomas F. Young, 
Myron D. Spady, Craig C. Coyner, Owen M. 
Panner, Ed. F. Ackley, Wade P. Bettis, Fred 
P. Eason, Robert E. Jones, Charles H. Reeves, 
W. A. Seaman, Maurice V. Engelgan, Dana 
Babcock, Clifford R. Altman, Chester N. 
Anderson. 

Bruce R. Avrit, Edward N. Fadeley, Albert 
H. Ferris, Marvin E. Hansen, James P. Har- 
rang, Arthur C. Johnson, H. V. Johnson, 
Judith E. MacInnis, Sidney A. Milligan, Rob- 
ert E. Moulton, R. Glade Shimanek, Hector 
E. Smith, Donald J. Wilson, Charles A. Win- 
termeier, Gordon K. Wylie, Fred A. Miller, 
Vernon Cook, Wayne C. Omala, Kenneth M. 
Abraham, Lloyd M. McCormick, 

T. S. McKinney, Cortis D. Stringer, Lau- 
rence Morley, Richard W. Courtright, Ben 
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Day, William V. Deatherage, Robert H. 
Grant, Bernard P. Kelly, Bruce J. Manley, 
John M. Ross, H. Dewey Wilson, Ralf N. 
Erlandson, Robert G. Hawkins, G. K. Litch- 
field, Fred Allen, A. B. Sanchiz, Harry G. Hoy. 

George L. Hibbard, James O. Goodwin, 
Dale Jacobs, Theodore Bloom, Ernest Bony- 
hadi, Richard Brownstern, Donald A. Buss, 
Henry Carey, Wm. B. Creitz, C. D. Dolph, 
Burton J. Falgren, J. Kelly Farris, Ben F. 
Forbes, Gerson F. Goldsmith, Thomas M. 
Goldsmith, Ben T. Gray, B. A. Green, Burl 
Green, B. M. Hall, Floyd D. Hamilton. 

Alan H. Johansen, William J. Josslin, 
Stephen M. King, Norman L. Lindstedt, Tol- 
bert H. McCarroll, Robert L. McKee, Clifford 
D. O'Brien, Clifford B. Olsen, Paul C. Paulsen, 
Anthony Pelay, Jr., Wendell K. Phillips, Lee 
Puckett, John P. Ronchetto, John R. Sid- 
man, Sol Siegel, Bardi Skulason, Mary Jane 
Spurlin, Louis Stern, William J. Sundstrom, 
Maurice D. Sussman. 

Kenneth G. Wilshire, M. M. Orona, Philip 
Weinstein, John D. McLeod, Thomas R. Ma- 
honey, John D. Mosser, David Weinstein, 
Douglas J. White, Jr., G. Dwyer Wilson, Ed- 
win A. York, James F. Bodie, Forrester G. 
Taylor, Thomas C. Hartfiel, R. L. Whipple, 
Randolph Slocum, Elmer M. Amundson, 
Steve Anderson, B. C. Flaxel. 

[44] 
Peterson, LENT & PAULSON, 
Portland, Oreg., September 6, 1961. 

Since forwarding the photocopies of let- 
ters of endorsement from lawyers in Oregon 
endorsing the above Senate bills, I have re- 
ceived additional letters and am enclosing 
herewith photocopies of same. 

The addresses of the lawyers endorsing 
said bills which are enclosed herewith are: 
Donald F. Bach, 858 Pearl Street, Eugene, 
Oreg.; Leland J. Knox, U.S. National Bank 
Building, Medford, Oreg.; Aaron Brown, Jr., 
2343 North Williams Avenue, Portland, 
Oreg.; A. B. Schallhorn, Public Service 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

A. B. Shallhorn, Aaron Brown, Jr., Leland 
J, Knox, Donald Bach. 

145] 
COMMITTEE FOR SUPPORT OF 
SENATE BILLS 420 AND 421. 

Dear FRIEND: The undersigned are a vol- 
untary committee seeking to obtain local 
support for Senate bills 420 and 421, intro- 
duced by Senator Wayne L. Morse. They 
would permit the return of Hamish Scott 
MacKay and William Albert Mackie to their 
homes and families in Portland. These men 
were deported last November, the first to 
Canada, the second to Finland, as undesir- 
able aliens under the provisions of the im- 
migration law. 

It is our opinion that the application of 
this law in these cases was so extremely 
harsh as to work an injustice. The only 
apparent remedy is special legislation such 
as Senator Morse has introduced. The en- 
closed folder recites the history of the cases. 

We invite you to join us in support of this 
legislation by signing and returning the at- 
tached statement. The returns will be as- 
sembled and forwarded to Senator Morse. 
Time is “of the essence” for these men are 
growing old, and Congress is expected to 
adjourn in September. We hope for favor- 
able action before the session winds up. 

Yours very truly, 

Charles A. Sprague, Stanley W. Earl, 
David H. Newhall, Robert D. Webb, 
Wesley G. Nicholson, Charles T. Dun- 
can, Richard M. Steiner, Dorothy O. 
Johansen, Richard H. Sullivan, Reuben 
Lenske, Fred Meek, Watford Reed. 

P.S.—Financial assistance will be appreci- 
ated to help carry the cost of this effort. 
If you are so inclined kindly enclose a con- 
tribution with your signed statement. 
Checks may be made payable to Watford 
Reed, treasurer. 
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To the 87th Congress: 

I wish to give my personal endorsement 
of Senate bills 420 and 421 to allow Hamish 
Scott MacKay and William Albert Mackie 
(or Willia Niukkanen), now under deporta- 
tion, to return to the United States to reside 
with their families. 

Frank C. Leonhardy, Lucille Leonhardy, 
Jack K. Eyerly, William C. Landes, L. P. 
Pierson, Frank Wesley, Ernest L. Weiser, John 
R. Howard, George Turnbull, John Sember, 
Kathleen Sember. 

Richard M. Noyes, Ralph J. Salisbury, 
Rev. J. W. Bowles, Gerald W. Lilje, Peter R. 
Sherman, Lou Greenberg, Pauline Hamill, 
Mrs. Cleo R. Moats, Rev. Gary A. Hutchins, 
and Arnold D. Knudsen. 

R. M. Reynolds, John M. Pike, Gerald G. 
Emerson, Kenneth D, Hooton, E. N. Pareis, 
Ph. D., Richard A. Littman, A. J. Cholin, 
Grace Graham, Francis B. Nickerson, E. D. 
Kittoe, Mrs. E. D. Kittoe. 

Lee and Laurel Hodgden, Stanley and Joan 
Parson, Dwight Hopkins, B. L. Staples, 
Robert Blumstock, John L. Briehl, Alfred 
Heipern, Nancy M. Howard, Lois Gourtnwood, 
K. F. Pinnell, Rae Fiszman, M. McGillegan, 
Robert L. Martin, S. N. Karchmer. 

[46] 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1961. 
Mrs. MAUDE N. RICHARD, 
Secretary, Peace Committee, 
Hillside Community Church, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Dear Mrs. RICHARD: Many thanks for your 
letter and the attached petitions. It is en- 
couraging to see all of you rallying around 
the historic tradition of freedom and liberty 
which is constantly being threatened by 
extremist groups of both the right and the 
left. 

The basis of a strong liberal democracy 
has been largely composed of those who took 
an active interest in public affairs. I com- 
mend your efforts. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


TacoMa, WasH., August 2, 1961. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; I hope these few 
names may be of some assistance. Unfor- 
tunately public opinion being what it is, 
many people will not sign. The John Birch 
Society has created a new era of MyCarthy- 
ism. When will the American people learn 
the lessons of history? 

I have just finished reading “Nation of 
Sheep,” by William Lederer, coauthor of “The 
Ugly American.” These books are amazingly 
frank and I wish every adult would read 
them. 

Senator Morse, at the moment, we are 
terribly concerned over the Berlin crisis. 
We are convinced that it can be settled with- 
out war—that it must be settled without war, 
for war today would mean a nuclear holo- 
caust. 

When man has become so brilliantly 
scientific that he can split the atom and sail 
around the earth in a satellite at dizzying 
speed—surely he can learn to live with his 
fellow man on the same planet. 

There are those who tell us that we are 
in the grip of a military dictatorship. Brig. 
Gen. Hugh B. Hester, retired, says just that. 
Harrison Brown and James Real in “Com- 
munity of Fear” say the same thing. This is 
frightening. What do we do? Am enclos- 
ing my last letter to the Letter-Box. You 
may have received a copy for a prominent 
lawyer, Rex Roudebush, told me he mailed 
out 65 copies. 

Cordially, 
Mrs. MAUDE N. RICHARD, 
Secretary, Peace Committee. 


Recently two Portland area men, Mr. Ham- 
ish Scott MacKay and Mr. William Mackie, 
were deported to Canada and Finland, re- 
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spectively, without a trial by jury. The 
exile of these two men has injured the US. 
prestige abroad and dimmed the shining ex- 
ample of democracy that the United States 
holds up to the world. 

These men are accused of membership in 
the Communist Party over 25 years ago at a 
time when such membership was not 
grounds for deportation. Passage of the 
Walter-McCarran law in 1952 provided this 
belated punishment. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and William 
Mackie are returned to their true homeland 
and reunited with their families where they 
belong, particularly by supporting the private 
bills (S. 420 and S. 421) that have been in- 
troduced by Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon 
for this purpose. 

We further petition them to introduce and 
support a bill to revise the Walter-McCarran 
law which was responsible for their cruel 
deportation, to the effect that all foreign 
born residents of the United States having 
legally entered this country cannot be de- 
ported after a residence of 5 years. 

Bessie Konz, Joseph Konz, Naomi Ellison, 
Mary Sutherland. 

Jeanette Wimbles, Dola Malony, Wm. S. 
Smith, Elton S. Frances, W. H. Dickinson, 
Harold J. Bass, Ethel E. Bass, Arthur Munt, 
W. H. Ingram, Bernice Rader, Hazel Petersen, 
W. E. Edgemont, Morton Earl Kuisman, Mary 
Ingram, Marjorie Rader, Herbert Bach, Leon 
C. Johnson, H. Beatrice Simpson, Vima Ran- 
dall, Mary Jones, Webster Rogers, Gus H. 
Rader, Paul J. Broune, Mrs. Herbert Bach, 
Alfonsas Adomavicze. 

Norma Rader, Yvonne M. Braune, Ed Hein- 
ricy, Mary Ann Kildall, W. R. Kildall, Roger 
O. Butler, Ethel L. Philby, Beverly Rader, 
Melva Sue Kildall, R. M. Dixon, M. Fredrick- 
son, Mrs. John Spruell, John Spruell, R. S. 
Bixby, H. Lavik, Maud E. Hamill, Mary 
Branscomb, Elbert D. Branscomb, Stella 
Richter, Kenneth McLeod. 

Webster W. Rogers, Sylvia A. Miller, Her- 
man H. Miller, N. H. Olson, Effe Olsen, Ed 
Hunsicy, May Ingraham, Anna E. Bellamy, 
Dean E. Bellamy, W. J. Pride, Inez H. Mc- 
Carthy, Florence M. Hemeke, Mrs. Malther 
M. Isaksen, Frances M. Garton, Mayme L. 
Francis, John G. Gill, Maude N. Richard, 
James G. Richard. 
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COMMITTEE FOR SUPPORT 
OF SENATE BILLS 420 AND 421. 

DEAR FRIEND: The undersigned are a volun- 
tary committee seeking to obtain local sup- 
port for Senate bills 420 and 421, introduced 
by Senator WAYNE L. Morse. They would 
permit the return of Hamish Scott MacKay 
and William Albert Mackie to their homes 
and families in Portland. These men were 
deported last November, the first to Canada, 
the second to Finland, as undesirable aliens 
under the provisions of the immigration law. 

It is our opinion that the application of 
this law in these cases was so extremely 
harsh as to work an injustice. The only ap- 
parent remedy is special legislation such as 
Senator Mons has introduced. The enclosed 
folder recites the history of the cases. 

We invite you to join us in support of this 
legislation by signing and returning the at- 
tached statement. The returns will be as- 
sembled and forwarded to Senator Morse. 
Time is “of the essence” for these men are 
growing old, and Congress is expected to 
adjourn in September. We hope for favor- 
able action before the session winds up. 

Your very truly, 

Charles A. Sprague, Stanley W. Earl, 
David H. Newhall, Robert D. Webb, 
Wesley G. Nicholson, Charles T. Dun- 
can, Richard M. Steiner, Dorothy V. 
Johansen, Richard H. Sullivan, Reu- 
ben Lenske, Fred Meek, Watford Reed. 
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P.S.—Financial assistance will be appreci- 
ated to help carry the cost of this effort. If 
you are so inclined kindly enclose a contribu- 
tion with your signed statement. Checks 
may be made payable to Watford Reed, 
treasurer. 

To the 87th Congress: 

I wish to give my personal endorsement of 
Senate bills 420 and 421 to allow Hamish 
Scott MacKay and William Albert Mackie 
(or Willia Niukkanen), now under de- 
portation, to return to the United States to 
reside with their families. 

Helga Kowist, Rollo Ponz, Kenji Ima, 
Ray Benight, Pastor, Diana M. Gerding, 
Othlie T. Seybolt, Ronald A. Phillips, John 
H. Pigg, Jr., E. C. Salter, Royald V. Coldwell, 
Thomas O. Ballinger, Carlisle B. Roberts, 
John C. Sherwood, Carolyn Large, Stanton A. 
Cook, Joan E. Cook, A. Geilof Homan and 
Norman C. Homan, Ralph G. Swenston, B. 
D. Watts, John M. Pratt and Janet R. Pratt, 
Donald J. Peterson, Vern Magill and Margery 
Magill, Sharon L. Gregg, Walter Gordon, Lois 
L. Tuttle. 

George R. Schoedinger, Jr., Noah Allen, 
Mrs. Donald N. Reid, Representative Wayne 
Lucas, Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Herzig, Hans J. 
Tollefson, Nevitt B. Smith, Roy L. Johnson, 
E. E. Benedict, G. R. Olson, Helen B. Browne, 
Robert J. Lindahl, Dr. R. L. King, David 
Tyack. 

Noble W. Streeter, Ivan Niven, Jacob P. 
Sears, Bernard R. Greenwalt, James W. 
Ferguson, Cecily M. Christensen, Peter W. 
Frank, R. E. Simmons, Warren E. Kalbach, 
Allan S. Craig, Mr. and Mrs. H. Ray Mc- 
Knight, J. L. Powell, Rev. George Nelson, 
Leopold Popwish, Mrs. Robert A. Blumenthal, 
J. B. Roberts, James E. McCobb, Catherine B. 
Solinis-Herreio, Betty Bryan, D. L. Peuhallou, 
Jean L. Sutherland, Harry T. Allan, Eugene H. 
Walter, Carl B. Engstat, Joseph C. Blumel. 

Natalie Delord, Jersilla M. Garcia, William 
G. Bosworth, Donald MacRae, Arthur W. Liv- 
comese, Byron L. Youet, Ralph D. Bowman, 
Diana R. Glover, B. J. Holland, Joseph A. 
Hynes, Genevieve S. Fujimoto, Russel Doie, 
Gordon D. Smyth, Ruth Anna Mathus, Henn- 
Yosh, Steiner, Stanley Kertel, Irene L. Col- 
lins, Margaret M. Johnson, Justin N. Trort, 
Katherine Mack, Bernd Crasemann, Jean M. 
Crasemann, Lynette Davis, Lois M. Schreiner. 

Jean Tattersall, James N. Tanessall, 
Dorothy D. Anderson, Frank W. Anderson, 
Oleta Mills, David S. Mills, Earl Pomeroy, 
Mary Pomeroy, Kenneth Boyles, Elsie Boyles, 
Hugo Maynard, Susan Maynard, Wayne M. 
Slusser, Marianne S. Slusser, William H. Evoy, 
Frances M. Evoy, L. R. Goldberg, Robin M. 
Goldberg, Harlow E. Hudson, Martin Ganby. 

G. F. Gwilliam, Max E. Fieser, William H. 
Givler, J. Parre Goelken, Larry Hybertson, 
Mildred R. Detling, LeRoy E. Detling, L. S. 
Cussman, Douglas K. Vincent, Wayne B. 
Brumbach, Lloyd B. Williams, George V. Guy, 
Edward P. Thatcher, Mabel D. Southworth, 
Wm. Wellhausen, Laurens N. Ruben, William 
John Peltzer, Robert H. Ellis, J. M. Gustafson, 
Jessie E. Taylor, R. N. Nunbaum, Glen S. 
Shortffe, Sally H. Russo, Michele Russo, A. L. 
Ellingson, David K. Newhall. 

Bertha F. Tepfer, Sanford S. Tepfer, Ruth 
R. Straton, Douglas Straton, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Tanner, Judith De Buse, Raymond De 
Buse, Jo Anne F. Taylor, Harold A. Taylor, 
Laird C. Brodir, Lewis E. Ward, Jr., Chas. 
D. Dean, Lewis N. Levy, Margaret Levy, 
G. Robert McClain, Kathy Richardson, 
Bruce M. McAllister, Sally J. Ross, Don E. 
Dumond, Charles A. LeGuin, John C. Potter, 
Ellen Hurt, Marshall N. Goldstein, Francis 
E. Dart. 

Rev. John L. Cauble, D.D., Geraldine G. 
Newhall, Robert D. Clark, Edward L. Neuer- 
feldt, William J. Hoffkind, Stuart L. Camp- 
bell, Sally L. Campbell, Jerry W. Harris, 
Alvin W. Urgurhart, Rollan J. Tuttle, Doris 
M. Rickard, Mr. and Mrs. W. Eugene Dun- 
can, Edward A. Cepler, Mrs. R. M. Blemler, 
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Raymond Haepelance, John Schellman, F. 
Charlotte Schellman, E. Dimitroff, 
Rev. Asa Mundell, John O. Najarian, Dale W. 
Mark, John Shot Allen, Margaret Moss 
Allen. 

Oscar W. Payne, Dennis A. Hoffman, Ph. D., 
Lauro Martines, Raymond E. Boyle, Eleanor 
A. Bolin, Ralph C. Bolin, James B. Elling- 
son, Herbert Hughes, Dorothy J. Christen- 
sen, Jack Triplett, Edwin R. and Virginia 
Bingham, Dorothy B. Sandwig, Edwin E. 
Sandwig, Eva Blackwell, Carl E. W. L. Dahls- 
ton, Kenneth A. Coates, Gerald F. Bartz, Ann 
W. Shepard, F. Arlin Nave, Milton Gardiner, 
John F. Abele, Victer C. Dahl, Beryl A. Dahl, 
Clayton C. Shepherd, John W. Barnhardt, 
Rev. R. H. Greenfield, Ph. D., Howard F; Hut- 
chins, and Rev. Phillips Todd. 

Florence D, Alden, Jay V. Seden, John F. 
Ruben, Ray Hawk, E. R. Knollin, John L. 
McMurtrey, E. C. Root, Mrs. Maud Harper, 
Dwight Townsen, Waino Parhaniemi, Ken- 
neth S. Ghent, Rev. H, Harold Johnson, Leah 
Nelson, Ray Stauffen, Charles R. Ryan, 
William A. Austin, Clayton Sanderson, Stan- 
ley Johnson, Thomas E. Marshall, Richard 
O'Toole, and Benton Johnson. 

John L. Briscoe, Thomas M. Whitehead, 
E. L. Malter, H. M. Foster, Verdell B. Crock- 
ett, Robert G. Cunningham, Bert Romo, 
Clifford N. Trout, Beulah Hand, C. R. Hoyt, 
Ase Rice, Andries Deinum, Gertrude Remp- 
fer, R. W. Rempfer, Merton W. Saling, Keith 
W. Hadley, Margaret Burroughs, Robert D. 
Aldrich, John H. Belden, F. Wayne Bryant, 
Robert H. Brittins, G. C. Lansing, Mrs. W. T. 
Martin, Ned J. Davison, H. J. Birch, Robert 
R. Hodges, Mason D. McQuinton, Homer M. 
Noble, James R. Baggett, Michael Litt, Mrs. 
Don L. Manley, Clyde R. Pope, Walter R. 
Chiles. 

Robert E. Nye, Mrs. Robert E. Nye, Val R. 
Lorwin, Madge Lorwin, G. E. Serausen, Nile 
B. Paull, Walter R. Warner, Richard J. 
Prasch. John A, Bauerfeld, Whitfield Stone, 
Ross Knotts, Father Fond Brandt, Arno 
Peterson, James R. Jewell, James J. Maney, 
Jesse H. Sirwous, Edgar B. Ross, Mr. W. 
Chenahan, Mozelle Hair, Donald C. Howard, 
Margaret Markley, Richard Crittenden, Oscar 
V. Luchs, Margaret Cenke, Rev. P. J. Grif- 
fiths, Adolf Diezel, Wiliam H. Nolte, W. 
Scot Nobles, Harold L. Ruppert, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Beall, Clarence M. Moe, Edith 
M. Moe, Victor E. Allen, Glen A. Allen, Min- 
nie B. Allen. 

Iver Greendjossen, Mrs. Iver Greendjossen, 
Edna Smith, W. J. Smith, Richard W. Sabin, 
Lee A. Craig, G. Gross, T. B. Lawrence, Robert 
D. Crowley, C. Conrad Carter, D. W. Kelley, 
Paul Wellborn, Sr., Sam N. Sweetra, P. M. 
Hammond, David C. Coulter, J. Boyd Patter- 
son, Robt. A. Hutchinson, Roy R. Hewitt, 
B. H. Rodman, J. Orville Mosbe, R. Thomas 
Gooding, George A. Hash, Paul S. Holbo. 

E. M. Tilton, Arthur R. Lickey, J. J. Braun, 
Clarence L. Covell, J. R. Gentry, John R. Mc- 
Cullough, Don R. Johnson, F. Smith Fussner, 
Philip L. Wolfe, William Whallon, Eugene 
H. Kindschuh, Isabel Bochan, Lester F. Beck, 
Mrs. J. C. Jeffcott, Lloyd R. Swinson, John C, 
Bondurant, M.D.. W. S Conklin, M.D., David 
M. Branson, Arch J. Kearns, H. W. Barber, 
Lloyd R. Stamp, Bernard F. Badnor, Adalbert 
G. Bettman, Bryan Goodenough, Kenneth 
C. Johnson, J. Arthur Stansall, Rey. Walker 
R. Smith, Marion A. McQuary. 


[49] 
PETITION TO THE MEMBERS OF THE U.S. 
CONGRESS 


Recently two Portland area men, Mr. Ham- 
ish Scott MacKay and Mr. William Mackie, 
were deported to Canada and Finland, re- 
spectively, without a trial by jury. The exile 
of these men has injured the U.S. 
prestige abroad and dimmed the shining ex- 
ample of democracy that the United States 
holds up to the world. 

These men are accused of membership in 
the Communist Party over 25 years ago 
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at a time when such membership was not 
ground for deportation. Passage of the 
Walter-McCarran law in 1952 provided this 
belated punishment. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, petition our Senators to do all they 
can to see that Hamish MacKay and William 
Mackie are returned to their true homeland 
and reunited with their families where they 
belong, particularly by supporting the pri- 
vate bills to be introduced by Senator WAYNE 
Morse, of Oregon, for this purpose. 

We further petition them to introduce and 
support a bill to revise the Walter-McCarran 
law which was responsible for their cruel 
deportation, to the effect that all foreign- 
born residents of the United States having 
legally entered this country cannot be de- 
ported after a residence of 5 years. 

Ruben S, Lindgren, H. R. Harrman, K. W. 
Smith, James W. Yeager, Theo. C, Fox, Fred 
H. Pelien, Alfred W. Frenderen. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in regard 
to the petitions, I am not going to insert 
into the Recorp the body of each peti- 
tion, for in many instances the body is 
the same in language. I shall insert a so- 
called “master petition” once, and then 
add to that petition, showing the organ- 
ization which circulated each petition 
and the date of the petition as an at- 
tachment to the master petition. That 
will save a great deal of space in the 
Recorp and save repetition. 

It shall be understood that there will 
be included in the material some of the 
letters of transmittal, because they con- 
tain very important information and ex- 
pressions of attitude in regard to these 
two cases. 

Mr. President, I would not do this un- 
der ordinary circumstances, but I think 
it is important that Congress and the 
people of our country know how wide- 
spread in my State the feeling of opposi- 
tion and resentment with regard to the 
handling of these cases by the Govern- 
ment of the United States is. That is 
why I have asked to have this material 
inserted in the RECORD. 

I close now by saying that I am indeed 
very appreciative that the Senator from 
North Dakota has stayed with me as I 
have presented this very complicated 
and complex case or issue. It is a cause 
celebre issue in my State. I hope that 
the U.S. Government has not become so 
big and so impersonal that it cannot 
right the wrongs which have been done 
to these two human beings. 

THE OREGON STATESMAN, 
Salem, Oreg., May 18, 1960. 
WILLIAM BERG, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BERG: Thanks for sending me a 
copy of the Morse bill for relief of William 
Niukkanen, and tearsheets from the RECORD, 

I had seen a press report on this bill and 
made an editorial comment of approval. 

I think the law should be changed ex- 

aliens from deportation for offenses, 
if they were under years of discretion on 
entry. We should take care of those whose 
misconduct is of American origin. 


Yours truly, : 
CHARLES A. SPRAGUE. 


Ir SEEMS TO ME 
(By Charles A. Sprague) 

Last month the Supreme Court by a 5-to-4 
vote upheld the order for deportation to 
Finland of a Portland house painter, William 
Niukkanen. He has been accused of being 
an active member of the Communist Party 
from 1937 to 1939. Moreover, Judge Gus 
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Solomon, who heard the case in the Federal 
district court in Portland, branded him as a 
perjurer for denying his association with the 
Communist Party. Judge Solomon is a 
valiant defender of civil liberties, so there 
can be no question of his court’s overriding 
the civil rights of Niukkanen. Nevertheless, 
the full set of facts makes it seem absurd to 
deport this man. 

Niukkanen was born in Finland while his 
parents had returned there for a visit. He 
was brought to America with them when he 
was less than a year old—just an infant. 
One can't possibly attribute his subsequent 
association with the Communist Party to 
any experience or contact he had in Finland. 
In short, he was an American Communist, 
not a Finnish Communist. Why then, shove 
him off on Finland just because of an acci- 
dent of his birth on Finnish soil? What if 
Finland would refuse to take him back? 

The Internal Security Act calls for de- 
portation of aliens who, at the time they 
entered the United States, or at any time 
thereafter, were members of the Communist 
Party. It is the latter clause which is alto- 
gether too inclusive. Those who had not 
reached years of discretion when admitted 
ought not to be deported because of offenses 
they commit in the United States later on. 
This rule should apply to violators of 
criminal laws as well as Reds. In other 
words, if one who is born an alien is brought 
to this country as a child, and later, when 
he is an adult commits a crime or becomes 
a subversive he ought to be punished under 
our own laws, not ejected to the hapless 
country of his birth. The guilt developed 
in our society and we should take care of 
him, putting him in prison if he has com- 
mitted a crime. 

The remedy for this lies with Congress. 
The ruling of the Supreme Court may be 
quite valid under the existing law, though 
four justices—Douglas, Warren, Black, and 
Brennan—thought it wasn't. Congress 
ought to amend the law to exempt from 
deportation mere children who later on, 
when they matured in America, caught the 
virus of communism. We have a few native- 
born Communists whom we can’t deport. 
Cases like that of Niukkanen are too few in 
number to be of any significance to Com- 
munist Party strength. 


Exuisrr 1 
From the Oregon Statesman, May 17, 1960} 


Senator Wayne Morse has introduced a bill 
to make it possible for William Niukkanen, 
Portland house painter under order for de- 
portation to remain in the United States. 
Niukkanen was charged with Communist as- 
sociation which he denied. He was only an 
infant when brought to this country from 
Finland, so whatever guilt he has accumu- 
lated is strictly American, not absorbed in 
his native country. The Morse bill should 
pass. In fact it should be broadened to 
limit deportation to those who had reached 
the age of discretion at the time of entry. 


From the Coos Bay World, Oct. 27, 1960] 
OPPORTUNITY FOR MERCY 


Portlanders William A. Mackie and Hamish 
Scott MacKay may, in the end, be deported 
to Finland and Canada, respectively, but 
their case has provided a marvelous exam- 
ple of bureaucratic indifference to sensibil- 
ities and logic, and has called forth the 
support of many people in both high and low 
places. 

Both men have lived in this country for 
many years—the Finn since he was a few 
months old (he's now 51), and the Canadian 
since 1928. Both men attended several 
meetings of a Communist-front organiza- 
tion in the 1930's, as did a lot of men and 
women who'd now rather forget about it, 
and because of this activity they are ordered 
deported by the Immigration and Naturali- 
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zation Service, and they've about run out 
of redress in the Federal courts. 

Senator Morse introduced a bill to permit 
them to stay, in the last session of Congress, 
but the bill didn't have time to go through. 
He'll try again next January, if he’s per- 
mitted that much time. 

A number of pleas for Executive clemency 
have been made to President Eisenhower. 
This is the ideal type of case by which an 
executive can utilize the power of mercy 
given him by his office. We hope the Presi- 
dent can see his way clear to do so in the 
case of Mackie and MacKay. 

Letters and telegrams to the President, at 
the White House in Washington, might be 
helpful at this time. 


From the Astorian Budget, Nov. 11, 1960] 
ACTION NEEDED 


There should be administrative action at 
Washington to prevent the deportation of 
H. S. MacKay and William A. Mackie from 
Portland to Canada and Finland, respectively, 
since their case has drawn so much attention 
and created so much public doubt whether 
these men deserve deportation. 

Evidently there is no recourse in the courts 
for the two men, Every legal method to 
prevent deportation seems to have been tried, 

The worst that has been proved against 
the two is that once, years ago, they be- 
longed to Communist-front organizations. 
There is considerable evidence that they both 
long ago eschewed communism. 

It is noteworthy that the newspapers in 
Finland, to which country Mackie is to be 
deported, have taken interest in his case, and 
call the action of the U.S. Immigration Serv- 
ice barbaric. 


From the Oregonian, Nov. 19, 1960] 
Law AT FAULT 


“If the law supposes that,” said Mr, Bum- 
ble, “the law is a ass, a idiot.” 

Dickens line might be applied to the pro- 
longed cases of Hamish MacKay and William 
Mackie, which came to an end this week 
with their forcible deportion to Canada 
and Finland, respectively. 

We do not weep for MacKay and Mackie. 
The record is clear that they were deeply 
involved in the 1930's in the Communist con- 
spiracy. They knew what they were doing. 
The courts have, through all levels including 
the U.S. Supreme Court, affirmed their mean- 
ingful association with the Communist 
Party. They have had every benefit, in de- 
tail of the due process of law over the past 
decade. There is reason for official belief 
that they have not substantially altered their 
loyalties. 

Although there are extenuating circum- 
stances in each case, both are aliens and 
have chosen to remain so during long resi- 
dence in this country. MacKay was born in 
Canada shortly after his parents moved from 
the United States, and applied for Canadian 
citizenship. Mackie was born in Finland 
during a brief visit there by his parents, 
who did not have US. citizenship though 
they considered themselves residents of 
America. 

The offense, in each case, based on law 
dating from 1918, involved the combination 
of lack of citizenship and membership in the 
Communist Party. Such offense is punish- 
able by deportation to country of origin. It 
has, with respect to both MacKay and 
Mackie, been adequately proved. 

But these facts do not alter the certainty 
that the execution of the law in these cases 
will substantially damage the image of Amer- 
ica in the eyes of the world. 

It suggests that the nation that leads the 
free world is so fearful of its security that 
it must expel two insignificant men, one of 
whom once wrote on Portland sidewalks 
“Join the Communist Party” and the other 
of whom distributed copies of a Communist- 
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front newspaper. We are not actually so 
timid, of course; we tolerate thousands of 
persons who did things as subversive as did 
MacKay and Mackie, but they have the pro- 
tection of citizenship. 

It suggests that American liberty is not 
all it has been cracked up to be, else why 
would we have laws in which the punish- 
ment appears incongruous in relation to 
the offense? 

Unfortunately, we have not heard the last 
of these men and their problems. Each will 
remain, in his new abode, a symbol of the 
inflexibility of U.S. law. Their Canadian and 
Finnish neighbors may well ask themselves: 
“Why, if this man is so dangerous to Amer- 
ica, should we thank America for sending 
him to us?” 

An answer of sorts to that question should 
come with the amendment of the law re- 
sponsible for the whole disgraceful business. 
It is, to paraphrase Mr. Bumble, idiotic to 
bind ourselves with a law which in its execu- 
tion makes our country appear so ridiculous, 
not only to observers abroad, but also to 
those Americans who cherish the spirit of 
liberty and tolerance that brought this Na- 
tion into being. 


[From the Capital Press, Nov. 25, 1960] 
UNJUST DEPORTATIONS 


The deportation from the United States 
of William A. Mackie, Portland housepainter, 
and Hamish Scott MacKay, Portland carpen- 
ter, both foreign-born, will stand as an in- 
dictment against the United States until it 
is reversed. 

The deportation is a carryover from the 
principles of McCarthyism that a man ac- 
cused of being a Communist becomes ineli- 
gible for justice tempered with mercy. 

Mackie and MacKay, during the depression 
1930's, joined organizations which held out 
hopes for desperate, crushed people that 
there was a Utopia. Many people joined 
such organizations, much as many others 
joined Townsend plan groups, with the 
thought only of helping themselves and 
others out of straitened circumstances. 
Even in instances where such groups were 
controlled by Communists, many of the 
members intended no disloyalty to the 
United States. 

But past membership in such an organi- 
zation, regardless of the circumstances of 
that time and regardless of an individual's 
demonstrated loyalty to the United States, 
still makes a foreign-born resident subject 
to deportation. It was under the strictest 
interpretation of this rule that the U.S. 
Immigration Service was able to send Mackie 
back to Finland (where he spent only his 
infancy) and will be able to send MacKay 
back to Canada this weekend. 

The legal technicalities of this basically 
unfair and inhumane decision to uproot two 
men from their families and their life’s work, 
on the legal pretext that they are dangerous 
to American society, will be lost upon the 
people of the world, as indeed they are lost 
upon a great many American citizens. The 
impression will be created, and correctly so, 
that American Government, in this instance 
at least, does not exist for the protection of 
the people, but for their persecution, 

This affair may yet have a happy ending, 
fortunately. Senator Wayne L. Morse has 
promised to submit legislation to the Con- 
gress convening in January which will reverse 
these unjust deportations and bring back 
two good American citizens to where they 
belong. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the New York Times, Apr. 19, 1960] 
HIGH Court UPHOLDS FINN’S DEPORTATION 


WASHINGTON, April 18.—The Supreme Court 
upheld today a deportation order against a 
50-year-old Portland, Oreg., housepainter 
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who was brought to this country from Fin- 
land when less than a year old. 

The painter, Willia Niukkanen, had been 
ordered deported on the ground he was an 
active Communist Party member from 1937 
to 1939. 

The Court announced its ruling in an un- 
signed opinion. Justice William O. Douglas 
wrote a dissent, joined by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and Justices Hugo L. Black and Wil- 
liam J. Brennan, Jr. This made the vote 
5-4. 
The Internal Security Act calls for deporta- 
tion of aliens who at the time they entered 
the United States, or at any time there- 
after, were Communist Party members. 

Justice Douglas in his dissent said that 
two former Communists had testified that 
Mr. Niukkanen had belonged to the party 
but had described him as interested only “in 
bread and butter topics of the day” such as 
unemployment and relief, and declared: 

“A man who has lived here for every mean- 
ingful month of his entire life should not 
be sent into exile for acts which this record 
reveals were utterly devoid of sinister im- 
plication.” 

Joseph Forer of Washington, argued for Mr. 
Niukkanen on March 21, Oscar H. Davis of 
the Justice Department, made the reply. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 21, 1960] 
DEPORTATION CRUELTY 


Willia Niukkanen is a 50-year-old house 
painter in Portland, Oreg., who was born in 
Finland but came to this country when less 
than a year old. Between 1937 and 1939 he 
was a member of the Communist Party in 
Portland. There is no evidence that he per- 
sonally advocated revolution, and he is said 
to have had no intellectual interest in 
Marxist doctrine. 

A law first enacted in 1940 and reenacted 
by Congress in 1950 and 1952 requires the 
deportation of every alien who has ever been 
a Communist Party member in the United 
States—no matter how long ago or for how 
short a time. Because Willia Niukkanen had 
never become a citizen, deportation proceed- 
ings were begun against him. This week 
the Supreme Court ruled, 5 to 4, that his 
party membership had been sufficiently 
proved and that he must go. 

It is difficult to disagree with the dis- 
senters’ protest against “exile” of “a man 
who has lived here for every meaningful 
month of his life.” But the onus for this 
cruel deportation lies more with Congress 
than with the Supreme Court. The Court 
years ago, perhaps regrettably, upheld the 
constitutionality of this statute. Now it is 
up to Congress to amend a law whose rigid 
condemnation of every alien who was ever 
a Communist, however briefly and however 
much his views have since changed, serves 
no valid purpose, 

EXHIBIT 3 
[From the Oregonian, Nov. 18, 1960] 
FINNISH Press Raps DEPORTATION 

Newspapers of Finland have branded as 
inhumane and barbaric the deportation 
scheduled Friday for two Portland men, 
William A. Mackie and Hammish Scott Mac- 
Kay. Mackie (Finnish name Niukkanen) 
will be sent to Finland. 

Two Helsinki papers, the Kansan Uutiset 
and Helsingin Sanomat, have editorially 
called the deportation inhumane and called 
upon the President of Finland and other 
officials to thwart efforts of the U.S. Immi- 
gration Service by denying entry to Mackie. 

Other developments in the case, Thursday, 
included appeal to President Eisenhower 
from ALUE, a committee representing Fin- 
nish-American cultural clubs in Oregon and 
Washington, and a new statement from 
Oregon Senator Wayne L. Morse taking 
issue with the State Department. 
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The State Department in a letter to MORSE 
said it didn’t feel the deportations have any 
significant impact on American foreign re- 
lations. Morse called the State Department 
completely wrong. 

Considerable space in the Finnish papers 
has been devoted to the stories in the last 
2 weeks, particularly since the last-ditch 
efforts were made to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The Sanomat called the scheduled deporta- 
tion barbaric. Both papers referred to the 
deportation a year ago of a similar case, that 
of the late William Heikkila, of San Fran- 
cisco, shipped out quickly without an over- 
coat or warning to his wife. He arrived in 
Finland in a snowstorm and to welcoming 
arms of interested newsmen, 

The Immigration Service was ordered to 
bring him back, but he died last May before 
decision was reached on his case in the U.S. 
Court of Appeals in San Francisco. 

The Sanomat said it had received bushels 
of mail from Finnish citizens since the pub- 
lication of the first stories of Mackie 2 weeks 


0. 

Here in the Northwest, an organization 
called ALUE, a committee representing Fin- 
nish-American cultural clubs in Oregon and 
Washington, joined the list of those protest- 
ing the deportation and asking Eisenhower 
for executive clemency. 

A letter sent from the secretary, Otto 
Davidson, Hooulam, to the President pointed 
out that more than 10 million persons of 
foreign birth reside in this country, of whom 
95,506 are Finnish-Americans. 

The committee said that thrift and indus- 
try have come to be known as Finnish na- 
tional characteristics and pointed out that 
William Niukkanen (Mackie) is an honor- 
ably discharged veteran of World War II, was 
brought here when he was 8 months old, 
that his 80-year-old father still works as a 
tailor and that Niukkanen’s life has fol- 
lowed the same pattern of hard work, hon- 
esty and devotion to the flag. 

“It is neither equitable nor just to take 
the contribution of a man, in terms of taxes, 
toil and military service through a working 
lifetime, and then when he is middle aged, 
to send him to a land he left a half century 
before,” the letter stated. 

“It is not fair, either to the man himself 
or to the country asked to receive him, and 
where, having no means of livelihood, rela- 
tives, property or understanding of the lan- 
guage, he might become a public charge." 

The letter pleads for clemency for this 
“talle abdistetulle miehelle (hard-pressed 
man).” 

An interesting development in Mackie’s 
case is that he actually was born in Viipuri, 
a city that was in Russian hands at the time 
of his birth and is still in Russian hands. 

Russia itself does not accept any deportees. 

Since the U.S. Supreme Court declined to 
act last week, there is no legal restriction to 
prevent the Immigration Service from carry- 
ing out what it terms its duty under the 
Walter-McCarran Act. Thursday it ordered 
the two men to leave Friday. 

Senator Morse will be unable to reintro- 
duce his two private bills in behalf of the 
men until Congress goes into session January 
3. That would automatically stay the depor- 
tations. 

Morse had appealed to the State Depart- 
ment to urge President Eisenhower for clem- 
ency. 

William B. Macomber, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary of the State Department, replied that 
the Department did not feel it appropriate to 
approach the President on the matter. 

“In my opinion,” Morse said, “the State 
Department is completely wrong in conclud- 
ing that the deportation of Mackie and Mac- 
Kay will have no significant impact on our 
foreign relations. I feel that these cases will 
be watched carefully by friendly nations 
overseas and that in those nations there will 
be widespread opinion that deportations, un- 
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der the circumstances, will represent in- 
humane actions. 

“No real good will be accomplished by 
sending these men to countries where they 
will be total strangers. 

“If these people are regarded as security 
problems it would be far better to retain 
them in this country under close surveillance 
than to send them to foreign lands where 
they have never resided for any appreciable 
length of time.” 


EXHIBIT 4 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD] 
THE MAN IN TORNI 


(Excerpts from Eskonen’s column in the 
Paivan Sanomat (Daily Dispatch), organ of 
the opposition group (non-Communist) of 
the Social-Democratic Party. Issue of No- 
vember 23, 1960.) 

(The man) William Mackie, originally 
Viljo Albert Niukkanen, sits in the lobby of 
Hotel Torni writing letters to send across 
the Atlantic. From there a great power, 
called the advance guard of the free world, 
rushed him here to the barren soil of the 
North, where he happened to be born some 
time during the first decade of our century. 
His parents were U.S. citizens, but the son 
could not get citizen's rights, regardless of 
decades of trying. 

After all he has sacrificed his labor power 
in building that great country and, during 
those years, fought—arms in hand—for its 
defense. His brother was killed in the war 
for America (at Wake Island); his father 
is over 80 and sorely needs the support of 
his son, but none of these facts have helped 
William Mackie. He has been declared an 
undesirable citizen; he has been accused of 
communism by McCarthyites; President 
Eisenhower rejected his appeal, and now he 
is here—a man without papers or chattels— 
a penniless refugee in a borrowed coat amidst 
wintry frosts and blizzards. 

That is enough of human fate. And yet he 
comes of a country, said to be of the free 
world, especially the promised land of per- 
sonal freedom. After this, who can believe 
in their pretty slogans and respect for the 
individual? These are hollow phraseology, 
intended to cover the truth. 

* * * * * 

Freedom in the great western power behind 
the puddle is esteemed so dear that it cannot 
be afforded to quite everybody. Some Fin- 
nish-born house painter might be a person of 
such insignificance that an exception must 
be taken in his case, so that the others will 
understand the value of their freedom. 


CoMMUNIST HYSTERIA 


(Comment by Columnist Ville Vaitelias in 
the Suomen Sosialidemoskraattil, November 
21, 1960) 

No matter if this painter has resided in the 
United States since he was 8 months old— 
51 years—giving the full weight of his labor 
to the best of his ability to his homeland, 
for the good of the United States, serving 
with all his strength in his country’s defense 
forces during World War II, and otherwise 
acknowledging and feeling the United States 
of America to be his only and real homeland. 

And so it happened to William Mackie, 
whose Finnish name is Viljo Niukkanen, that 
some highly placed American officials found 
him as an undesirable person. They investi- 
gated and pondered what to do with a guy 
like this; and lo and behold discovered this 
rascal, William Mackie, during the years of 
great unemployment had been a member in 
organizations which sought for living rights 
for the unemployed, and plainly a Com- 
munist. It would very likely overthrow the 
entire American freedom system if such rev- 
olutionary person were allowed to remain in 
his sweet homeland, the United States of 
America, Thus, his one-way free ride to 
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Finland, whose citizen he is acknowledged 
to be by some indefinite paragraphs, and 
where there are many other Communists. 

And there is no help in trying to fight; in 
protestations that one never belonged to 
Communists; no pleas have helped in the 
situation. 

Of course, we understand that a country’s 
laws must be followed. If according to the 
laws, William Niukkanen really must be de- 
ported, what else can be done. But accord- 
ing to our judgment the case, by no means, 
is self-evident, for it is dependent on high 
officials deliberations whether to let William 
stay or deport him to faraway land of his 
birth, where he has no known relations, no- 
body he knows and whose language he doesn't 
understand, 

One would surmise that a great power for 
reasons of prestige would try to avoid such 
an unpleasant hubbub as is raised in the 
case of William Niukkanen, and which in 
all likelihood will not quiet down in the 
near future. 

It is quite impossible for us to understand 
the Communist hysteria still seeming to pre- 
vail in America. Workers’ political move- 
ment in the country is almost nonexistent; 
there are apparently but a handful of Com- 
munists and these are feared as the plague. 
It seems that the capitalists, nor their hench- 
men can set communism in proper threads. 
It is proclaimed as the incarnation of all evil 
and crime, or, going to the other extreme 
as high idealism—as is done by one son 
of the bourgeoise, Jussi Talvi, in his last 
published novel. In both cases the same 
phenomenon is involved—Communist hys- 
teria. It is not understood that the roots 
of communism are imbedded in quite basic 
human needs, which must be satisfied—but 
also can be directed and transformed, if de- 
siring to do so. 

After all the important thing to do is to 
take matters calmly, here in Finland—as well 
as behind the puddle. Under hysteria only 
foolish deeds are committed, as evidenced 
in the typical case of William Niukkanen. 

Translator's note: The rightwing of the 
Finnish Social Democratic Party—this is 
from their paper—is allied with Finland’s 
conservatives of the Kokoomus Party. 

“Puddle” refers to the Atlantic Ocean. 


JOINED RED-TINTED GROUPS—UNITED STATES 
DEPORTING TWO FOR DEPRESSION ERA FOLLY 
PORTLAND, Oreg., October 20.—Protests 

grew Thursday as the Immigration Service 

prepared to deport two obscure men who 
have lived most of their lives in this city. 

One is William Mackie, 51, a house painter 
who has been here since he was 8 months 
old—except for service in the Army in World 
War II. He was born in Finland. 

The other is Hamish MacKay, 55, a carpen- 
ter who came from Canada when he was 21. 

Their trouble stems from the depression 
of the 1930s, when they briefly were active 
in workers’ organizations seeking unemploy- 
ment relief. 

The Immigration Service says they will be 
flown out of this country—Mackie to Finland 
on Sunday and MacKay to Canada Monday— 
because they violated the McCarran Act of 
1949 by joining depression organizations now 
listed as subversive. 

Both men assert they never were Commu- 
nists. 

A legal fight to prevent their deportation 
went to the U.S. Supreme Court, where they 
lost in a 5-4 decision. 

Justice William O. Douglas said in the mi- 
nority report that two ex-Communists who 
testified against Mackie reported he was in- 
terested only “in bread and butter topics of 
the day.” 

“A man who has lived here for every 
meaningful month of his entire life,” said 
Douglas, “should not be sent into exile for 
acts which this record reveals were utterly 
devoid of sinster implication.” 
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Their attorneys filed a last-ditch action in 
Federal District Court Wednesday, attacking 
constitutionality of the McCarran Act. They 
asked an injunction to stop the deportation, 
calling it “cruel” punishment, not in pro- 
portion to the offense. 

Mackie said he knows no one in Finland 
and does not even speak Finnish. Mackay 
said he has tried repeatedly to get citizen- 
ship papers, but has been denied because 
of his depression activities. 

Said the Portland Oregonian 
editorial: 

“Whatever was their meaningful associa- 
tion of long ago, they have lived many dec- 
ades of peaceful, plain workingmen’s lives 
in Portland, have had families and troubles 
and small successes of the everyday citizen. 

“It seems that America might somewhere 
have compassion for a mild-mannered, part- 
time carpenter whose son is a captain of his 
high school football team and for a house 
painter who served honorably in the Ameri- 
can Army.” 


in an 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
Jan. 19, 1961] 
MACKIE-MACKAY DEPORTATION CAME AFTER 
LONG BATTLES 


PoRTLAND.—William A. Mackie, born by 
chance in Finland, was deported last No- 
vember, the same day Hamish Scott MacKay 
was sent back to his native Canada. 

MacKay began his losing fight in the fall 
of 1949. Mackie’s fight was not quite as long, 
but began after he had been in this country 
nearly 43 years. 

When he was 30 and just out of the Army 
after a 3-month stint of active duty, he ap- 
plied for his first citizenship papers and on 
Jan. 27, 1942, filed for his final papers. All 
the proceedings were complete except for 
his appearance before the Federal district 
judge for questioning and naturalization. He 
did not appear. 

The record does not show why. The only 
entry is for dismissal on March 15, 1946, 
“for want of prosecution.” The question 
seems not to have been put to Mackie di- 
rectly. His attorney believes Mackie was 
ill or out of the city, perhaps in eastern Ore- 
gon, when the naturalization date arrived. If 
he tried later to follow up, the record does 
not disclose it. 

Mackie, a house painter, was deported last 
November 18 to Finland because the Gov- 
ernment held him to have been a Commu- 
nist Party member in 1937, 1938, and 1939. 
He was suspended from the party that last 
year, a witness against him said, for non- 
payment of dues—10 cents a month. 


WHAT CHANCE WOULD I HAVE? 


As late as 1955 though, an Immigration 
Service inquiry officer, John Wilson, said 
Mackie had never made a clean break with 
the party and there was reason to believe 
he still was sympathetic to its principles. 

Mackie himself swore under oath he had 
never been a Communist. That was at a 
hearing at which he asked suspension of 
deportation on the ground of extreme hard- 
ship. At his first hearing in June 1953, he 
had refused to testify for himself despite 
a caution from the inquiry officer, Louis C. 
Hafferman, that he was putting himself at 
a disadvantage. 

He said later he stayed silent because Goy- 
ernment witnesses lied against him and he 
asked, “What chance would I have?” 

Mackie was first arrested June 17, 1952, 
and the deportation order was issued June 
30, 1953. He applied for a visa to England 
because he knew no one in Finland and did 
not speak the language. England refused to 
accept him as a deportee. 

A string of hearings and court appeals 
followed, just as they had in MacKay’s 
case. And just as had MacKay, Mackie 
lost. 
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The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals in an 
opinion filed April 9, 1959, had this to say: 
Although Mackie “attacks the credibility of 
the Government witnesses, the special in- 
quiry officer apparently found their testi- 
mony worthy of belief. The Board of Im- 
migration Appeals and the district court 
found no warrant for reevaluating that testi- 
mony, and neither do we.” 

THREE WITNESSES AGAINST HIM 

That was the basic point. The testi- 
mony given against Mackie in 1950 by Lee 
A. Knipe, retired railway clerk of Hillsboro, 
Oreg., and by Robert Wilmot, who described 
himself as a New York novelist who once 
edited the Labor New Dealer in Portland, 
was believed. Mackie’s subsequent denial 
of membership was not. 

Knipe also was one of three witnesses 
against MacKay. The others were MacKay’s 
divorced wife and Mrs. Irene Mahoney, 
Hillsboro. 

At the time Mackie swore he had never 
been a party member, he refused—just as 
had MacKay—to tell who was at a 1955 
meeting of the Committee for Protection 
of the Foreign Born. After conference with 
his attorney, though, he did. The meeting 
at the home of the Reverend Mark A. Cham- 
berlain, Methodist minister, opened with 
prayer he said, and was concerned wholly 
with talk of how to get the Walter-McCarran 
Immigration Act repealed. 

William L. Pattillo says the Walter-McCar- 
ran Act played no part in the deportations; 
that the Internal Security Act of 1918 and 
its 1950 amendments was.the basis for prose- 
cution. Nels Peterson, attorney for the two 
men, says this is technically correct but adds 
the two acts are interrelated and “it would 
take a Philadelphia lawyer to separate 
them.” 

NOT A DAMNED BIT 


MacKay is living at New Westminster, 
British Columbia, where the Carpenters 
Union Local 452 has petitioned Senator 
Morse to continue work for a bill that 
would readmit the men to the United States. 

Mackie is in Helsinki, Finland. In a Jan- 
uary 6 letter to his attorney he said he had 
a chance to get a job doing some welding but 
couldn't unless he joined a union that hap- 
pens to be Communist-led. He held off, he 
said, for fear this would jeopardize his 
chance of ever being readmitted. He enclosed 
an application for permission to reapply 
for entry to the United States. 

Morse’s bill would readmit both men— 
and bar renewal of efforts to deport them 
on the old charges. 

A friend of Mackie’s said, “After all, if he 
had any Communist tendencies, he picked 
them up in this country.” 

An aid to the Immigration Service, asked 
what difference it made if two obscure work- 
men with old records as Communists re- 
mained in this country, replied: “Not a 
damned bit. Unless we went to war with 
Russia, Then it might make a lot.” 


MORSE MUSTERING SUPPORT—HOPES FOR DE- 
PORTEES’ RETURN REST IN CONGRESSIONAL 
AcTION 


PorTLaAND.—William Mackie and Hamish 
MacKay have been gone for nearly 9 weeks 
now and it appears that any hope for their 
return rests in Oregon’s senior Democratic 
Senator Warne L. Morse, and the support he 
can muster in Congress. 

Mackie and MacKay are the Portlanders 
deported November 18 as aliens who had once 
been Communists. 

Morse sought to block their deportation 
but that failed. On Friday he introduced 
bills for their return. He said the other day 
he was getting helpful support. 

Mackie is in Finland, former home of his 
parents but an alien land to him. MacKay 
is in Canada, the country he left in 1928 
when he was 21. 
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Their deportation stirred an emotional 
outburst in Portland and brought a spate 
of questioning editorial comment in this 
country and abroad. 

Disturbing to most people, the comment 
suggested, were these things: 

Both were obscure workmen who came 
within a few months of being born American 
citizens. The Communist affiliation charged 
against them—and they denied it—covered 
a time in the 1930's when economic and 
political unrest was general and Communist 
Party candidates had recently been on elec- 
tion ballots. 

Their deportation raised a humanitarian 
question, many said, and injured the image 
of America as a land of freedom. 

Close family ties were broken by the de- 
portations, Mackie’s 80-year-old father and 
two sisters remained in Portland. MacKay's 
wife and his two sons—one recently out of 
the Army—were left behind. 

Both men found warm welcomes, in Fin- 
land and Canada, but the welcomes were 
from strangers. There were no kinsmen to 
greet them. Mackie was in particular straits; 
he speaks no Finnish. 

The U.S. Naturalization and Immigration 
Service says this is only one side of the 
coin 


Both men were charged on the evidence 
of witnesses, neither denied Communist 
Party membership at their early hearings, 
and over a period of years neither was able 
to convince appeals boards or Federal courts 
that they should remain in this country. 

“They didn’t put their cards on the table,” 
says William L. Pattillo, acting district di- 
rector of the Service in Portland. 

This is what happened, leading to the de- 
portation: 

MacKay, a carpenter, was the first arrested. 
That was on August 29, 1949. 

His papents came to this country from 
Scotland and became U.S. citizens in 1900. 
Then they moved to Canada and in 1905 
took out Canadian citizenship. Four months 
later their son Hamish Scott MacKay was 
born. By just that much he became eligible 
for deportation from months he missed U.S. 
citizenship by birth. 

He applied for it, in first papers, on March 
6, 1930. Six years later, on July 11, 1936, he 
made preliminary application for his final 
petition. He never filed it, though. He 
never went through the procedure of appear- 
ing with witnesses and making the formal 
application and submitting to questioning. 

The record does not show why this was 
so. MacKay says he ran into obstacles that 
held things up. In 1935, he says, he substi- 
tuted for a woman picket on a line estab- 
lished by the Oregon Workers Alliance. It 
was an effort to get more relief for the needy, 
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he says, but he was arrested. The arrest, he 
says, may have prevented him from taking 
the next step toward citizenship. 

It is not clear why this was so. At any 
event, he never made the final effort. 

At the hearing after his arrest, his ex-wife 
said he had been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party in 1936 and made her join, too. 
Lee A. Knipe, Hillsboro, Oreg., a retired rail- 
way clerk, sad he had been a member of the 
Albina branch of the party in Portland and 
knew MacKay as a member. Mrs. Krene 
Mahoney, also Hillsboro, said the same thing. 

MacKay was held by the Immigration 
Service officer, John W. Keane, Seattle, to be 
deportable and on May 4, 1951, the order was 
issued. 

From then until November 18, 1960, Mac- 
Kay fought. That was the day he was taken 
to the airport and, when his plane was so 
late it would miss connections, he was 
hustled to another plane, His sons, who had 
visited with him in the downtown Immigra- 
tion Service office, learned too late of the 
plane switch and made a futile race to say 
goodbye. 

In MacKay’s efforts to prevent deportation 
he lost before an appeals board and before a 
U.S. district court. The US. Supreme 
Court refused to order a rehearing. He 
asked that the deportation order be sus- 
pended on the ground of extreme hardship. 
The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals ordered 
the Immigration Service to halt its steps un- 
til that point was determined. 

At the hardship hearing, MacKay objected 
to questioning on who were members of the 
Oregon Committee for Protection of the For- 
eign Born. He said the committee was or- 
ganized at his home, his wife was secretary, 
but he would not “drag friends and neigh- 
bors into this filthy mess.” 

His wife, too, refused to say what, if any, 
connection the committee had with the 
American Committee for the Foreign Born, 
an organization labeled subversive by the 
U.S. Attorney General. “I don’t see how that 
has anything to do with hardship,” she said. 

Pattillo mostly declines to offer his own 
opinion other than to observe that courts 
and appeals boards alike concurred in the 
deportation. But of the refusal to answer 
questions, he said MacKay "was in the posi- 
tion of asking a favor to have the deporta- 
tion order suspended and he should have 
been willing to put all his cards on the 
table.” 

MacKay had another chance in the US. 
district court and when he lost that he had 
a hearing in the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals where he lost again. The Supreme 
Court also turned him down. 

At no point did inquiry officers or courts 
believe his version of the postdepression 
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years; his claim of working only for relief 
and unemployment benefits for the poor. 

This was much the story of Mackie, too. 
His brothers and sisters, some older and 
some younger than he, were American citi- 
zens. But he was an alien because his Fin- 
nish mother went from the United States 
to Finland for a visit, became ill, and re- 
mained there for his birth. 

When he was 10 months old she brought 
him back to rejoin the family in Oregon. 
That was in 1909. His troubles were 43 years 
away. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
that the Senate adjourn until 11 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
9 o’clock and 33 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
September 26, 1962, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS i 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, September 25, 1962: 
IN THE AIR FORCE 
Capt. Mary J. Wettle, AN2242982, for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force, in the 
grade of captain, under the provisions of 
section 8284, title 10, United States Code, 
with a view to designation under the provi- 
sions of section 8067, title 10, United States 
Code, to perform the duties of a nurse, with 
date of rank to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate, September 25, 1962: 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
Arthur J. Goldberg, of Illinois, to be an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate, September 25, 1962: 

The nomination sent to the Senate on Au- 
gust 21, 1962, of Ella E. Johnson to be post- 
master at Bovill, in the State of Idaho. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


John F. Kennedy Tells Youth of America 
How To Prepare for the Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, for the first 
time an incumbent President of the 
United States has given frank counsel 
and advice to young Americans on how 
they may best train to be of service to 
sang ak should they rise to be Presi- 

ent. 


In a brief article in the September 23 
edition of Parade magazine, President 
Kennedy writes about the Presidency 
and advises youth of some of the quali- 
fications needed to be President, some of 
the demands that are made upon the 
President, and offers advice upon how 
our American youth may prepare for this 
responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, believing this writing 
unique and worthy of preserving I insert 
it in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

JOHN F. KENNEDY TELLS YouTH How To PRE- 
PARE FOR THE PRESIDENCY 

(Norx.—Parade's Fred Blumenthal asked 
President Kennedy this question: “Some- 
where in our land today there is a high 


school or college student who will one day 
be sitting in your chair. If you could now 
speak to this future President, what advice 
and guidance would you give him or her?” 
Following is the President’s answer. This 
is the first time that an incumbent Chief 
Executive has given such frank counsel to 
a young American destined to succeed him.) 
(By John F. Kennedy) 


The first lesson of the Presidency is that 
it is impossible to foretell the precise nature 
of the problems that will confront you or 
the specific skills and capacities which those 
problems will demand. It is an office which 
called upon a man of peace, Lincoln, to be- 
come a great leader in a bloody war; which 
required a profound believer in limiting the 
scope of Federal Government, Jefferson, to 
expand dramatically the powers and range 
of that Government; which challenged a man 
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dedicated to domestic social reform, Franklin 
Roosevelt, to lead this nation into a deep 
and ifrevocable involvement in world affairs. 
And when you assume the Presidency you 
too will face problems, difficulties, crises and 
challenges which no one can now foresee. 

In 1645, John Winthrop, Deputy Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony, after a long 
and stormy trial acquitting him of impeach- 
ment for exceeding his authority, reminded 
his fellow citizens that “when you call one 
to be a magistrate, he doth not profess nor 
undertake to have sufficient skill for that 
office, nor can you furnish him with gifts 
+ © therefore you must run the hazard 
of his skill and ability.” 

This insight into the nature of governing 
affirms the lesson of our history that there 
is no program of vocational training for the 
Presidency; no specific area of knowledge 
that is peculiarly relevant. Nor are qualities 
of great leadership drawn from any particu- 
lar section of the country or section of so- 
ciety. Nine of our Presidents, among them 
some of the most brilliant in office, did not 
attend college; whereas Thomas Jefferson 
was one of the great scholars of the age and 
Woodrow Wilson the president of Princeton 
University. We have had Presidents who 
Were lawyers and soldiers and teachers, One 
was an engineer and another a journalist. 
They have been drawn from the wealthiest 
and most distinguished families of the Na- 
tion, and have come from poor and anony- 
mous beginnings. Some, seemingly well en- 
dowed with great abilities and fine qualities 
were unable to cope with the demands of the 
Office, while other rose to a greatness far 
beyond any expectation. 

Thus I cannot counsel you about what 
subjects to study or what vocation to follow. 
But whatever you do you would be well ad- 
vised to practice stern discipline and vig- 
orous, unremitting effort. For high qualities 
and great achievements are not merely mat- 
ters of chance or birth. They are the 
product of long and disciplined toil. 

Yet, in a more general way, there are ex- 
periences which you can pursue, experiences 
which will support you in the conduct of 
your great office. 

It will help you to know the country you 
seek to lead. It was one of the great 
strengths of a President such as Theodore 
Roosevelt that he knew and loved the diverse 
magnificence of our fields and mountain 
ranges, deserts and great rivers, our abundant 
farmlands and the thousand voices of our 
cities. No revolution in communication or 
transportation can destroy the fact that this 
continent is, as Whitman said, “a Nation 
of nations,” which you must see and know 
before you can govern. 

Nor is it accidental that many of our out- 
standing Presidents, men such as Jefferson 
or Wilson or Truman, have had a deep sense 
of history. For all of the disciplines, the 
study of the folly and achievements of man 
is best calculated to help develop the critical 
sense of what is permanent and meaningful 
amid the mass of superficial and transient 
events and decisions which engulf the Presi- 
dency. And it is on this sense, more than 
any other, that great leadership depends. 

Most important of all, and most difficult 
to consciously pursue, is an understanding 
of the people you will lead. You, and at 
times you alone, will be the spokesman for 
the great and often silent majority. And the 
final measure of your administration will, in 
large measure, rest on how well you respond 
to their inward hopes while leading them 
toward new horizons of ambition and 
achievement. Perhaps you will derive this 
quality from your origins, as did Lincoln; or 
from the application of understanding and 
compassion to the problems of government, 
as did Franklin Roosevelt. Yet, although 
the possible sources of this understanding 
are many, if you find the opportunity to 
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know and work with Americans of diverse 
backgrounds, occupations, and beliefs, then 
I would urge you to take eagerly that op- 
portunity to enrich yourself. 

As a great world leader you will have prob- 
lems and responsibilities which were not 
faced by Presidents throughout much of 
our history. As President of the United 
States you are a focus of the attention, am- 
bitions and desires of people and nations 
throughout the world. It will help you to 
travel and to learn about these other lands. 
For the welfare and security of the United 
States, the future of your own country, is 
bound to your capacity to exercise leader- 
ship and judgment on a global scale. 

The most important human qualities of 
leadership are best embodied in that most 
towering of American Presidents, Lincoln: 
a combination of humility and self-confi- 
dence, inner resolution and energy, which 
gives a President the capacity to listen to 
others, to be aware of his own limitations, 
but also to follow the command of John 
Adams that “in all great and essential meas- 
ures the President is bound by honor and 
his conscience * * * to act his own mature 
and unbiased judgment.” I can advise you 
to be aware of the importance of these qual- 
ities, but no one can tell you how to develop 
them. I only hope, for the welfare of our 
country, that you will possess them when 
you come to office. 

No one can guarantee that if you follow 
this or any other advice you will become a 
great President. For the Presidency is is 
peculiarly an office which is shaped by the 
individual who holds it. And greatness de- 
pends on the times as well as the man. But 
if you work toward your goal, practice dis- 
cipline and unremitting effort, wish God- 
speed to those who will hold and protect the 
great office of the Republic so that it may 
pass unimpaired to you and those who will 
follow you, then, if some chance keeps you 
from the Presidency, you will still know that 
you are prepared to serve well your nation 
as a citizen. 


Protest Against Rent Hikes for Navy 
Enlisted Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Assist- 
ant Navy Secretary Kenneth E. Belieu 
today signed an order boosting rents as 
much as $22.60 monthly in the Long 
Beach-San Pedro area’s Savannah, 
Cabrillo, Lexington, and Portsmouth 
naval housing projects. The rent raises 
will be effective November 1. 

Sagging service morale will be the 
principle result of this dismal action. It 
will cost the United States far more 
because of reenlistments which will not 
occur than the sums collected by way of 
additional rents. 

Naval authorities are bound by regu- 
lations and policies of higher authority 
in making this upward adjustment. On 
August 28 I wrote President Kennedy 
pointing out the seriousness of the situ- 
ation and requesting him to take action 
to permit dropping the matter of the 
rent hikes. 

The housing involved contains a total 
of 1,983 units. Of this number the Navy 
plans over the next 3 years to raze 1,583 
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of the units because they are so disrepu- 
table, inadequate, and substandard. 

I feel the Navy would, if it could, have 
junked this whole incredible matter of 
increasing the rental rates in such 
patently undesirable housing. From my 
own years of naval service I know one of 
the most pressing, serious, and constant 
concerns of all naval commanders is the 
welfare and happiness of the families of 
men serving in the fleet. It reflects it- 
self not only as to the reenlistment rate 
of skilled, trained personnel in whom the 
Government has made considerable in- 
vestment, but also in the fighting abili- 
ities and morale of the fleet itself. 

My appeal to the President pointed 
out these things and asked him to per- 
mit the Navy to take the course I believe 
it would, if it could, in this matter; 
namely, the course of wisdom and jus- 
tice. 

It appears that failure by the Presi- 
dent or his close advisers in this matter 
to act left Secretary Korth no alterna- 
ae except to place the increases into ef- 

ect. 

Hundreds of the Navy wives involved 
signed a resolution to be forwarded to 
the President begging his action in the 
matter. Their spokeswoman is Mrs. 
Phyllis A. Duffy, a resident of one of the 
projects, living at 2103 West 20th Street, 
Long Beach. ‘ 

The wives’ resolution points out that 
“service people ask for little, they must 
depend on the action of those responsi- 
ble in Washington to be ever mindful 
of the needs of Navy men and their de- 
pendents.” 

The text of the resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

Be it resolved, That we wives of Navy men 
shall place our faith in the administration, 
and the Congress, to bear the burden of 
listening to our appeal in regards to the 
housing situation in Long Beach, Calif. 

Navy wives stand by the men, who, in 
turn, must always be ready to serve in be- 
half of our Nation, knowing a strong defense 
depends on the dedication of these men who 
serve, 

In this, the most critical period of our 
Nation’s history, it is of utmost importance 
that the morale of service personnel be at 
the highest degree possible. 

President Kennedy said, “Ask not what 
can your country do for you, but rather, 
what can you do for your country?” 

Service people ask for little. They must 
depend on the action of those responsible in 
Washington to be ever mindful of the needs 
of Navy men and their dependents. 

As citizens of the greatest democracy ever 
founded, we are initiating our prerogative of 
enlisting the aid of our representatives in 
the U.S. Congress in our behalf. 

Service life has problems peculiar to itself. 
Never before in our history have so many 
personnel in the U.S. Navy been family men. 

The following seems to be the problems 
taxing the patience, morale, and financial 
affairs of the service personnel in this area: 

1. The basic allowance quarters raise, ef- 
fective in January 1963, will not, in most 
cases (i.e, Cabrillo Lanham Act housing) 
cover the proposed increase in rent. 

2. In the past, the difference of lower rent 
and the basic allowance quarters, was used 
to supplement the financial needs of the 
family, such as medical bills, due to limited 
facilities here. The new increase will de- 
plete further usage of the basic allowance 
quarters for family needs. 
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3. We will be paying more than values re- 
ceived with the new rates. Already it is 
obvious through the cutback of maintenance 
standards. 

4. The units in which we reside do not 
have cupboard doors, closet doors, or light 
fixtures. Any improvements in this manner 
is done at the expense of the tenants. The 
same is true in shrubs and flowers for beau- 
tifying and maintaining the surrounding 
grounds. In some cases, tenants have 
painted the old wooden clothesline posts, 
and patched sidewalks to prevent the ap- 
pearance of a slum area, Higher rents will 
deteriorate further incentive along these 
lines. 

5. Not knowing the area with which we 
were compared in private rentals, we could 
not argue either pro or con if the compari- 
son was fair in determining a fair market 
value; however, it is worthy to mention that 
our rents have never fluctuated so much in 
the past as they have on this recent survey. 
Our question is, “Why is there such a differ- 
ence of opinion?” 


STIPULATED HOUSING PROBLEMS 


1. Long Beach is roughly two families for 
each unit. 

2. Long Beach needs 10,200 units and is 
short 6,400. 

3. Five hundred and eighty men would 
move their families to Long Beach if they 
could find adequate housing. 

(Nos. 1, 2, 3 results of survey of housing; 
reference Navy Times dated September 19, 
1962.) 

4, Our new housing bill was cut from 500 
units to 250 units. 

5. All units of Lanham Act housing in 
the Cabrillo, Savannah, Portsmouth, and 
Lexington projects of the Long Beach-San 
Pedro area are to be razed by 1965. 

STIPULATED WAGE PROBLEMS 


Even if the Navy man should be success- 
ful and be given a 10-percent increase in pay 
in the future, he will still be 15 percent be- 
hind the home guard within the past 4 years 
of expanding cost of living and salaries (ref- 
erence Naval Affairs, February 1962). 


STIPULATED MEDICAL PROBLEMS 


1. The Navy hospital was slashed from 750 
beds to 350 beds. This smaller number will 
not be sufficient now or in the future. 

2. Dependents must continue to pay for 
medical expenses not covered by medicare. 

It is our sincere belief that due to the 
aforementioned facts, morale is and will con- 
tinue to be seriously affected. 

Navy people do not want charity. They 
want only to be represented in good faith, 
to be able to pay their own way, a sufficient 
income, and adequate housing facilities, so 
they may have as high a standard of living 
as is due our country. 

Your jobs, as servants of the people, are 
probably understood by few and criticized 
by many. We, therefore, respectfully ask, in 
due course, to have our problems consid- 
ered. 


The text of my August 28 letter to the 
President is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1 962. 
Re naval housing, Long Beach, Calif.; pro- 
rent increases, 
President JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am greatly con- 
cerned about the above captioned action 
proposed by the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
office in San Diego and request that you give 
careful consideration to the facts involved 
that prompted Capt. F. W. Silk, commanding 
Officer of the naval station, Long Beach, to 
appeal for a review at the Navy Department 
level of the findings, of the appraiser and the 
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validity of the application of the new rent 
schedule. It is my understanding that the 
recommendations of the Bureau which sup- 
port the proposal of its San Diego office will 
be presented to the Secretary of the Navy 
shortly. 

About three-fourths of the 2,000 Navy 
families—almost all in the low income 
levels—live in Savannah, Cabrillo, and Lex- 
ington projects in Long Beach and Ports- 
mouth in San Pedro. These projects, with 
1,938 units, were built from 1940 to 1945, and 
most of them were considered temporary at 
that time. In 1960 an act of Congress or- 
dered all substandard Government housing 
discontinued by 1965. Of the units in those 
four projects about 75 percent fall in the 
substandard category. 

Typical problems in this substandard Navy 
housing are: plasterboard walls; inadequate 
wiring (some wired for 15 amperes, compared 
to a modern home's 100-ampere wiring); no 
showers; small rooms; slab decks; exposed 
heaters; inadequate drainage (one tenant 
cannot use the toilet, for example, while her 
washer is draining); inadequate quarters for 
children; and clotheslines in front yards of 
the Savannah project. 

For instance, consider the rent increase 
proposed on two apartments: A three-bed- 
room duplex is to be boosted from $58.20 to 
$64.80; a two-story three-bedroom from 
$64.80 to $84.90. The latter boost absorbs 
a $9 electric bill monthly. But these figures 
do not tell the story. Neither of these apart- 
ments have standard heating facilities nor 
standard wiring, and the rooms are small. 

I understand that the Navy Department 
takes the position that service families, who 
can afford private housing in an area, should 
not live in Government housing. But the 
average Navy family using Government hous- 
ing has 3.2 children. If you refer to infor- 
mation obtained in a housing survey, con- 
ducted early this spring, in the Long Beach 
area by officials of the Bureau and of the 
Federal Housing Administration, I believe 
you will find that there are few units avail- 
able for a large family requiring three or 
four bedrooms and that these are completely 
out of the financial reach of the low-income 
Navy families living in the Long Beach area. 
On those that are available, the rent starts 
at about $125 per month, and in most cases 
the tenant must provide his own stove and 
refrigerator. If he does not, he is 
something like an additional $10 per month 
for each of these pieces of equipment. 

The Navy plans to raze 1,583 of the 1,983 
units by July 1, 1965—333 units during this 
year, 250 in 1963, 500 in fiscal 1964, and the 
remainder by July 1, 1965. I realize that 
500 units of new housing were requested and 
that the House approved the authorization 
of this number, only to have the Senate slash 
the number of units to 250. 

But what is to happen to the Navy families 
in the Long Beach area? Some cannot afford 
to pay the proposed increase in rent which 
in some instances will be as much as $22.60 
per month for the substandard unit in which 
they are living. Where will the displaced 
Navy families go? How can the Navy expect 
the men in its service and their families to 
have any kind of morale when faced with 
these situations? The top basic allowance 
quarters allotment to men in these four proj- 
ects is presently $96.90 for a man, his wife, 
and two children. The proposed higher 
rents will eat up the small household fund 
upon which these men depend to help feed 
and clothe their families. 

The rent adjustments, made through the 
years since these temporary units were con- 
structed from 1940 to 1945, have usually been 
$2 or $3 per month, and the decision to in- 
crease them at this time, as much as $22.60 
per month in some cases, is unreasonable. 
It is claimed that the proposed increase will 
establish realistic rents which are comparable 
to rents for like housing in the Long Beach 
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area. However, I do not believe this to be 
the fact. Can it be said that these proposed 
rents are in fact realistic when one considers 
the substandard condition of the units, the 
fact that they were constructed some 22 years 
ago and have had little, if any, repair or im- 
provements? 

I respectfully request that careful thought 
be given to these problems and that the 
Secretary of the Navy analyze and accept 
the reasons given by the commanding officer 
of the Long Beach naval station for reject- 
ing the increase. He is more familiar than 
anyone with conditions in these housing pro- 
jects and knows the hardship that the Navy 
families will experience when faced with the 
additional cost of rent for the very units in 
which they are living—the units that are 
considered substandard. 

I understand that similar hardship situa- 
tions are about to be imposed at other naval 
housing locations, including the Bellevue 
project here in the District of Columbia. 

Very truly yours, 
Cratc HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, the one saving grace in 
the matter is that the Secretary’s order 
permits the commanding officer of the 
Long Beach naval station to put the rent 
hikes into effect on a step-phase basis. 
It is my understanding this permits him 
to put the increases into effect over a 
period of a year in equal monthly in- 
stallments. I am confident he will take 
this ameliorating action. 


Review of Poetry by Avis Turner 
French 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Hon, EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 25, 1962 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corron], I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a statement prepared 
by the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corron], together with a review of 
the latest edition of poetry by Avis Tur- 
ner French of Antrim, N.H., written by 
Mr. Teenus Cheney and published in the 
Salisbury (N.C.) Post of August 21, 1962. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and review were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COTTON 

On August 21, Mr. Teenus Cheney, in the 
Salisbury, N.C., Post, wrote an excellent re- 
view of the latest edition of poetry by a well- 
known New Hampshire woman, Avis Turner 
French, of Antrim. 

Avis Turner French has attained interna- 
tional recognition for her try. Mr. 
Cheney’s review is of her last book entitled 
“Flickering Lights.” 


Post Scripts 
(By Teenus Cheney) 
WISTFUL ECHOES, MOTHER 
“A morning in September; golden sunlight; 
One cricket’s cheery voice, and far apart 
Across the hills, the village church bells 


ringing; 
All echo through my heart. 
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“For I remember one whose soul was bell 
toned; 
Whose absence often brings such lonely 


tears. 
Like distant bells I sometimes hear her 
calling, 
Across the long long years.” 


—Avis TURNER FRENCH, Antrim, N.H. 
OBONS 


For more than a decade Obons’ northeast- 
ernmost contributor has been Avis Turner 
French, of Antrim, N.H., a lady whose skillful 
colligation of words in metric measure long 
has elated the myriad. Her every entry has 
been of poetic excellencies. Now she has as- 
sembled half a hundred of her choicest 
verses in a stiffback binding and she has 
given it the title of “Flickering Lights.“ 

It delighted me to note that the Salisbury 
Post is listed on the acknowledgments page. 

This deucedly dexterous woman owns one 
of the keenest rhythm senses it ever has 
been my lot to observe. It can be cor- 
roborated by glancing at the example above, 
or by reading any within the pages of this 
eximious volume. Most of them rhyme, but 
some do not. Notable among the latter clas- 
sification is the title poem, on page 35. It 
veers somewhat from the norm, too, in that it 
totals nine lines. But—it's beautiful. 

The lady writes only in a serious vein, a 
factor which does nothing but add to the 
beauty of her lines. Let me give you the 
first four of poetry, found on page 8: 


“I am the ocean touched by sunset gold, 

Rose, clouds across the dawn, wild geese in 
flight, 

New snow Christmas Eve, blue distant hills, 

Home lights that beacon softly through the 
night.” 


Memorials are a favorite topic with her, 
including one here to Edwin Markham. 

Sonnets palpably are among her most 
prominent assets. While I like them all, I 
am forced to tenor here a preference for “The 
Dearest Miracle”: 


“The deep of God is everywhere to see 

In sunset glow, the stars like promises. 

Through hymns forever sounding wild and 
free. 

From tides, or wind-swept mountain maj- 
esties 

While clearly and so cleverly defined. 

The arts and science well revealing man. 

His growth and depth through magnitude 
of mind. 

According to the great eternal plan. 

But finer than all these from out the vast- 

The dearest miracle 

Let all rejoice. 

When loved most tenderly, who learn at 
last. 

That they have looked on God, have heard 
His voice. 

They know creation, mankind, stars and sod 

Are for one reason, love, the soul of God.” 


Another element which adds to the beauty 
of Avis’ writing is that it is foundationed on 
simplicity, like in “The Little Things”: 


“I know I shall remember 
While I am growing old 

How much she loved the starlight, 
The sea, the sunset’s gold. 

The way she had of laughing 

Just over little things. 

She graced the years with beauty 
Because her soul had wings. 

I know I shall remember 

The songs she sometimes sang. 
Her voice was pure as crystal 

Like bells that softly rang. 

The ways she always kissed me 
Was very sweet to know. 

She was so dear, my mother 

Who loved me long ago.” 


Space paucities forbid my giving you more. 
Albeit, I am well convinced that from these 
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bits you can believe readily that Avis Turner 
French has few equals in the active practice 
of the poetic arts. 


Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, Guest of WBC’s 
“Washington Viewpoint” Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 25, 1962 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include a transcript of 
the interview of my colleague, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama, 
and chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health and Safety, the Honorable KEN- 
NETH A. ROBERTS. 

Congressman RoBerts on September 
24 was a guest on the television program 
“Washington Viewpoint,” and was inter- 
viewed by Miss Ann M. Corrick and Sid 
Davis: 

WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 


(Produced by the WBC Washington News 
Bureau) 


Miss Corrick. Good evening. This is Ann 
Corrick with Sid Davis in the House Radio- 
Television Gallery on Capitol Hill. Our guest 
on “Washington Viewpoint” this evening is 
Democratic Congressman KENNETH ROBERTS, 
of Alabama. Now serving his 12th year in 
Congress, Mr. ROBERTS is chairman of the 
House Commerce Subcommittee on Health 
and Safety. Mr. Roperrs, your committee 
has long been concerned with the continuing 
problem of smog and air pollution generally. 
This is not merely a hazard to the health of 
our citizens, but it involves our outdoor 
recreational facilities, our wildlife, and the 
problem isn’t getting any better. It’s get- 
ting worse. In the absence of adequate ac- 
tion by local communities and industries to 
tackle this problem, don't you think it’s time 
for the Federal Government to launch an 
allout comprehensive attack against air 
pollution? 

Representative ROBERTS. I would agree 
with that statement, Ann, except to this 
extent—that is, that I doubt if there's 
enough money in the Federal Government to 
completely do away with this problem. I 
think we have to depend upon the local 
jurisdictions to do a good job, and, there- 
fore, I conceive it to be the purpose of the 
Federal Government to provide leadership, 
technical advice, and try to appeal to the 
civic minded people in the various local 
jurisdictions to do their parts. 

Miss Corrick. How do you draw the local 
jurisdictions into this program. Apparently 
they are not moving fast enough? 

Representative Roserts. Well, a good many 
of the county health departments and State 
health departments are fully aware of the 
seriousness of this problem. And we have 
had some instances—I think Pittsburgh may 
be one example, where they have done a very 
good job, not without some Federal help. 
But the major portion of the effort was sup- 
plied by the city authorities. 

Miss Corrick. Earlier this year, the House 
Appropriations Committee said that the 
Public Health Service had shown commend- 
able vigor in studying the problem of air 
pollution, but it doesn’t have a comprehen- 
sive enough program. Can’t Congress put 
the heat on the Public Health Service, so 
to speak, to get going on this problem? 
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Representative Roperts. Well, I doubt if 
any heat is necessary. It may be that they 
have not had enough money to do the job 
that we feel is necessary. However, this 
problem of air pollution breaks down into a 
different problem from that, for instance, 
of water pollution. We have in that in- 
stance an interstate problem. Yet with 
air pollution we have some local situations 
where the problem is almost completely 
local. Take Los Angeles, for instance, and 
Many people when they think of the smog 
problem, the city of Los Angeles automati- 
cally come into the fore. Now in some 
other cities the problem may be one that’s 
mixed—that is, it may be some of the pollu- 
tion is coming from outside the State. And 
one of the reasons why the House did not go 
all out this time on the air pollution—that 
is, we didn’t adopt as strong a bill as some 
of us would have liked to have seen passed— 
was that we want to study the problem and 
find out how much of it is local and just how 
far can the Federal Government go. 

Miss Corrick. How are you going about 
making this study? Are you planning to 
go into the various communities? 

Representative ROBERTS. We hope to go 
into the other communities that are af- 
fected. We have held, between the two ses- 
sions of this Congress, we held a very fine 
hearing in the city of Birmingham, Ala., 
which is in my native State. Birmingham 
has quite a problem. The lung cancer in- 
stance there is about three times that of 
the national average. Birmingham is an 
industrial city. We found out, however, 
that other cities, such as Washington, D.C., 
and Nashville, Tenn., and many other cities 
throughout the country, which are not pri- 
marily heavy industry cities, have maybe a 
problem that’s even worse than that of 
Birmingham, Ala. This leads us to believe 
that the auto exhaust has a great deal to do 
with this problem. And, as you know, my 
subcommittee has sponsored the Schenck 
Act which is now on the books to provide 
the Public Health Service with the neces- 
sary authority and funds to try to develop a 
device that will be effective when used on 
automobiles, trucks and other vehicles, which 
we think contributes largely to this prob- 
lem. 

Miss Corrick. Sid Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Congressman, tests so far indi- 
cate that the so-called blowby device has 
been effective in many instances in elimi- 
nating some of this exhaust pollution. Why 
don’t we get the automobile manufacturers 
by Federal law to make it standard equip- 
ment on all cars? 

Representative Roperts. Well, that's a very 
good question. Of course, in the automobile 
itself you have two problems there. You 
have the crankcase gases which the blowby 
device takes care of. But you also have a 
problem with the engine exhaust. And as I 
understand it, this device that we hope that 
the Public Health Service will develop will 
take care of this entire problem. I think 
some tests have shown that in the Los An- 
geles area, almost half as much sediment or 
unburned hydrocarbons is deposited in that 
area by engine exhaust as comes from the 
crankcase exhaust or the unburned gases 
which go into the crankcase. Now what we 
hope to do is that when we come up with a 
device that will do the entire job, that we 
will make an attempt to see that these de- 
vices are placed on every vehicle that’s 
manufactured and sold to the public. 

Mr. Davis. If we can reduce at least a part 
of this now with eliminating the fumes from 
the crankcase with the blowby device, and 
they only cost an estimated $5 per car—I 
think I’ve seen figures to that extent—why 
not take the first step now and say let's 
make this mandatory now and when we get 
to the point where we develop something 
better that will eliminate both the exhaust 
and the crankcase fumes, we'll put that on? 
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Representative Roserts. I would certainly 
go along with that approach to the problem. 
But I believe that by the time Congress 
meets next year that the Public Health Serv- 
ice will be far enough along on this device 
that we can do the entire job at one time. 
This is what, of course, I would hope to see. 

Mr. Davis. How much opposition do you 
think making that a Federal law—making it 
mandatory nationwide—would face? Would 
there be a great deal of reluctance on the 
part of the manufacturers to go ahead and 
install this device? 

Representative Roperts. We find that our 
field hearings are very helpful in educating 
the people to the danger of polluted air. I 
believe that if our subcommittee could hold 
hearings in a few of the major cities, and we 
could let the public know what the Govern- 
ment is trying to do, that we would have fine 
support for the movement that we hope to 
see come about, 

Miss Corrick. Congressman ROBERTS, is the 
petroleum industry as cooperative in these 
studies and in handling this problem as you 
think it ought to be? 

Representative ROBERTS. Yes, I think that 
they realize it affects their public relations 
quite a bit. And I think, too, that the main 
opposition that would come, and has come 
in the past, has been from some of the heavy 
industries involved. I think some of them 
feel that they have been singled out in this 
matter. We, of course, believe that before 
very long people will attach as much impor- 
tance to the clearing of the air as they do to 
pure water and other things that we know 
are necessary. 

Mr. Davis. Congressman, do we really at- 
tach enough importance to clear water, 
cleaner water, and cleaner air? We seem 
to be a lethargic nation when it comes 
to situations like this. There are many 
streams and rivers in this country that 
are terribly polluted—for instance, the 
Potomac here in Washington is a ter- 
ribly polluted river. And I’ve read statis- 
tics where some of the water we're drinking 
here at this very moment has gone through 
somebody's bathroom several times. Are we 
really interested in cleaning up our rivers 
and cleaning up the air? Or would we rather 
go fishing on Saturday and Sunday and 
forget about some of these important things? 

Representative Roperts. Well I think 
you're entirely correct. I think we've been 
too slow to recognize the importance of pure 
water, pure air. You know they say that a 
person can live for almost 5 days without 
food. You can live, I think someone has 
said, several hours without water. But you 
can’t live, I would say, more than a few 
minutes without air. And certainly it’s my 
feeling, and I think the feeling of the mem- 
bers of the Health and Safety Subcommittee 
on which I serve, that this has not had the 
attention of the public as it should have. 

Mr. Davis. The elimination of streetcar 
tracks in some of our major cities puts more 
of the gasoline-type engine on our city 
thoroughfares. And even now when you 
drive across a turnpike, it used to be that 
you could enjoy the beautiful scenery, but 
there are so many trucks and buses now 
that even there the air is polluted. So it 
isn’t only in the metropolitan areas that we 
find this, we find it all over. Isn't there 
something that we can do to educate peo- 
ple a little better, perhaps in the rural areas 
and get some support there? I think that 
most people who live outside the cities think 
this is a city problem. It really isn’t. It’s 
a problem for the whole country. 

Representative ROBERTS. I think if they 
could see some of the agricultural damage, 
if you want to put it in the realm of mil- 
lions of dollars of damage, and also to flowers 
and shrubbery and other things, I think that 
we coud bring this fact home to people bet- 
ter than we've done in the past. 

Mr. Davis. In your thinking on legislation 
then, you're not only thinking of putting 
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these devices on automobiles or passenger 
cars, you're thinking in terms of commercial 
vehicles, too? 

Representative Roperts. That's correct. 

Mr. Davis. And this could also be a stum- 
bling block in getting it to be a nationwide 
legislation, because this would be another 
faction of the economy that would have to 
go to some expense to do this? 

Representative Roperts. There is one thing 
that I might mention, I think would elim- 
inate some possible opposition. We believe 
that with the device now being worked on 
at the Public Health Service, it may con- 
tribute a great deal to better mileage and 
more miles per gallon of gasoline. I think 
if that does happen, if we can say to the 
consumer that this device is going to give 
you about 10 to 20 percent more mileage, 
that this will be a factor that would have 
to be considered not only by the consuming 
public, but also by the commercial part of 
it also. 

Miss Corrick. How far along is the Public 
Health Service on perfecting this device? 
You mentioned a moment ago that you 
hoped by the time Congress reconvenes that 
it will have been completed. Can we expect 
it next year for sure? 

Representative Roserts. I would hesitate 
to say for sure, but they have been at work 
on this particular device now for over 2 
years, and a great deal of work has gone into 
it, and there’s no opposition so far as I know 
to the effort that they’re making, and I feel 
that they will be successful. 

Miss Connick. Has the auto industry been 
consulting with the Public Health Service 
on this device? 

Representative Roserts. I’m sure that 
there have been meetings between the man- 
ufacturers and the Public Health Service, 
and I know that some of the manufacturers 
are trying to come up with their own devices. 

Mr. Davis. Congressmen, are you convinced 
in your own mind that air pollution could 
be a cause of cancer? I notice you men- 
tioned Birmingham, Ala., where you have a 
high percentage of lung cancer. Does air 
pollution figure into that? I know that you 
have a lot of soft coal smoke down there 
too. What is the breakdown in this? Do 
they think it’s the automobile exhaust, or 
is it any type of air pollution? 

Representative ROBERTS. They have tested 
small animals—the effect on small animals 
and have actually produced tumors in these 
animals when they're exposed to polluted 
air. So far they have not been able to find 
that that causes cancer in human beings. 
But there is a very definite suspicion of that 
happening, and we do know that in the 
elderly and in people who suffer from some 
type of lung ailment, such as emphysema 
or some type of tuberculosis, that the pol- 
luted air can certainly be an irritant, and 
we feel that in many cases it can be very 
dangerous. Now some of the scientific evi- 
dence before my committee points out deaths 
in Denore, Pa., a few years ago. We know 
that during the blackout in London during 
the war, that several hundred people, we be- 
lieve, were killed because of the heavy con- 
centration of smog. We've also detailed some 
other instances which make us believe that 
this can be very dangerous, particularly to 
the people I mentioned. 

Mr. Davis. We were talking mostly about 
automobile exhaust. Let’s get to the in- 
dustry problem in air pollution. You said 
this is a local matter. How reluctant is 
industry to go along with smoke abatement 
programs, for instance, in steel centers— 
areas like that—where they could curb smoke 
but it costs fantastic amounts of money? 
How reluctant is industry to cooperate in 
some program like this? 

Representative Roserts. Well, I would say 
that where there has been no education of 
the problem that they are reluctant to spend 
huge sums of money unless they know that 
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there is an answer to the problem which is 
practical. That's one of the reasons why it’s 
my feeling that these field studies must be 
made, and we must do a better job of edu- 
cating the public to the need for this type 
of legislation. 

Miss Corrick. Congressman ROBERTS, in a 
little different area that also concerns your 
committee, advance word from Detroit indi- 
cates that the 1963 model cars will be still 
bigger, still more powerful, and go still faster. 
Yet from the advance information, the auto 
manufacturers don’t seem to be building in 
any new safety devices that would accom- 
modate this greater power, and provide the 
safety factor. Do you think that the auto 
industry is fulfilling its responsibility to 
build safe cars? 

Representative Roperrs. I definitely do 
not think they are. Recently the House 
passed my bill, H.R. 1341, which would re- 
quire reasonable safety devices on all Gov- 
ernment-purchased vehicles. That bill is 
now in the Senate for the second time. We 
passed it in the House in the 86th Congress 
by a vote of over 2½ to 1. We passed it in 
the House this year on the Consent Cal- 
endar. Now we believe that this would fur- 
nish Federal leadership in the field of safety 
devices, and that the industry would then 
have to tool up for everyone, and we believe 
that the public, once they see these devices 
on federally owned cars, would naturally de- 
sire them on their cars. And it’s my feeling 
that if this horsepower race continues in 
Detroit, it will be necessary for us to pass 
a bill in the House which will go across 
the board and require these devices which 
we believe will save many, many lives and 
will reduce injuries which are serious to in- 
juries that are not so serious. And we think 
that eventually if they continue to pursue 
this philosophy of more speed and more 
power, that we will be in a position to enact 
legislation that will affect all of the con- 
suming public. 

Miss Corrick, One of the safety devices, 
Congressman Roserts, that I believe now is 
going into federally operated automobiles 
are safety belts—seat belts—and I know many 
cities and communities now are debating 
whether to make seat belts mandatory, and 
in many communities also there have been 
insurance companies and gasoline stations 
that have launched advertising campaigns 
to get the driver to go in and have seat belts 
installed for as little as $5.95. Well, that 
brings up this question. There are seat 
belts and there are seat belts. How does 
the average citizen know which is a safe 
seat belt? 

Representative ROBERTS. I appreciate very 
much your mentioning that fact because my 
subcommittee made the first report to the 
Congress recommending the use of seat belts 
back in 1957. And believing that these belts 
should be adequately made and should be 
properly anchored to the frame of the au- 
tomobile, I have introduced a bill, H.R. 134, 
which requires that these belts meet certain 
adequate Federal standards. This is to do 
away with the flimsy type of belt which will 
not hold the passenger and which will not do 
the job. This bill has been well received. 
We held hearings recently and there was 
no opposition to the bill, and I am hoping 
this week that the full committee will take 
action and we can get this bill to the floor 
of the House. Naturally, we are racing 
against a deadline—the adjournment of 
Congress—and it may not be possible for 
this bill to clear the Congress this time. But 
I would hate to see this fine movement 
which is taking effect all over the country 
defeated by the use of a belt that is inade- 
quate and is not properly made and is not 
properly attached to the vehicle. We have 
had adequate testimony of the safety of 
these belts and that they do in many in- 
stances save lives, and I think that even 
one or two instances where they have failed 
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to do the job at the crucial time might 
mean that the people would become dis- 
couraged again and would refuse to put these 
belts in their automobiles. 

Mr. Davis. This is a hypothetical question, 
but it is possible that 1 day the Federal 
Government could pass legislation requiring 
the devices you talk about to be used, not 
only put on the car, but to be used on some- 
thing like the Federal interstate system—the 
highway system. Could we have that much 
control over these roads to insist that peo- 
ple actually use the safety devices that are 
in a car? 

Representative ROBERTS. I think it would 
be very hard to do that. Now we have about 
six States which have enacted legislation to 
require these belts on all automobiles. Now 
I think it’s much better for the States to pass 
these laws and to enforce them at the State 
level. It would be very hard, in my opinion, 
for you to enforce—rather, to force people 
to wear belts. They have to be educated to 
the fact that they will prevent loss of life, 
and they have to desire to use belts, because 
even though they have them in the car, 
they’re not worth anything if they’re not 

Mr. Davis. I notice a lot of people who 
have them will use them, say, on a long trip, 
but never use them to go three or four 
blocks, which defeats the whole purpose. 

Representative Roperrs. The trouble is 
that most of the accidents occur within a 
few blocks of home, in many cases—I 
wouldn't say most of them—but a great 
many of the accidents occur right at your 
front doorstep, so to speak. 
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Miss Corrick. Congressman, this brings up 
kind of a general question, and that is— 
which is related to Sid’s last question about 
the extent of the Federal Government's re- 
sponsibility in the matter of safe driving. 
How far does it go? Does the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide good highways and safety 
standards and then stop? 

Representative ROBERTS. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, in my opinion, could go a great 
deal farther into this problem than we've 
done in the past. It’s to be hoped that the 
States will do a better job than they have 
been doing. But failing that, I think that 
the Federal Government will have to recog- 
nize that we provide about 90 percent of the 
funds for our Interstate System. And it’s 
one thing for a person to drive in a small 
community. It’s another thing for a person 
to be on some of the fast freeways of this 
country. And it seems to me that we could 
at least attach some conditions to the grant- 
ing of Federal highway funds, or we could 
require that a person driving in interstate 
commerce should be subjected to some type 
of physical examination or hold a license 
from a State which has adopted the uni- 
form motor vehicle code. 

Miss Corrick. Thank you Congressman 
Roserts. I'm sorry to have to bring this 
discussion to a close but our time is up. Our 
guest on “Washington Viewpoint” this eve- 
ning has been Democratic Congressman 
KENNETH ROBERTS, Of Alabama, chairman of 
the House Commerce Subcommittee on 
Health and Safety. This is Ann Corrick with 
Sid Davis in the House Radio-Television Gal- 
lery on Capitol Hill. 
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HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
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Tuesday, September 25, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, individ- 
ual responsibility of elected legislators 
is one of the requisites of successful rep- 
resentative government. The record of 
rollcall votes, which becomes a public 
document, plays an essential part in our 
governmental system under which Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
render regular accounts to their constit- 
uents at the close of each Congress. 

I have today received from the Clerk 
of the House a record of rolicall votes 
that I have cast in the 2d session of the 
87th Congress up to and including roll- 
call No. 216. I am appending, herewith, 
a short résumé of my rollcall record in- 
cluding the 1st session of the 87th Con- 
gress and the 2d session through rollcall 
No. 216. The only rollcalls omitted from 
this brief summary are, of course, the 
quorum calls: 


Rolleall record of Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., House of Representatives 


18ST SESS., 87TH CONG. 


Roll- 


Legislation 


82 


Un- 


Feed grain pro 


Impacted area aid to education 
Motion to recommit feed grain program. 


Mathias’ 


Explanation of action or title of the bill vote 


gram. 
Conference report on feed grain program 


2 
3 
5 
7| H. 
8| H. 
9| H. 
13 | H. 
14 H. 
17 | H. -| Nay. 
19 | H. ee E ET -| Yea. 
20 | H. Conference report on extension beet age yung Compensation Act. -| Absent. 
2| H. Cancel Army research project in Natick, Mass -| Nay. 
23 H. Military oonetcaction 55 bE AE ES SEER EE IS eee ty eet Yea. 
27 | H. Kitchin-A yers amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Amendmen Yea. 
28 | H. Motion to recommit the Fair Labor Standards Amendment of 1961. Nay. 
29 | H. Fair Labor Standards Amendment of 1961. Yea. 
32 | 8. Motion to recommit bill on depressed arcas- Nay. 
33 | 8. -| Depressed areas bil. -| Yea. 
38 | 8. New Federal judges -| Yea. 
40 | H. To increase benefits under social security. -| Yea, 
42 | H. Latin-American aid program -| Yea. 
44 | 8. Conference report on distressed areas -| Yea. 
46 | H.R. 3 Conference report on Fair Labor Standards Amendment of 1961 -| Nay 
47 | H.R. Motion to recommit with instructions the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. Yea. 
48 | H.R. Federal Water Pollution Control Act Yea 
53 | H.R. To extend the law to admit Mexicans for farmwork..........-....-..-..--.---- Nay. 
5 | H.R. Motion to recommit bill for increase on salaries of Council of Economic Advise: Yea, 
55 | H.R. To increase ceiling on salaries of Council of Economic Advisers from $345,000 to $2, Nay. 
58 | H.R. To consider establishment of U.S. Office of Travel and Tourism Yea. 
61 | H.C To urge Organization of American States to impose sanctions on Cuba Yea, 
62 | H.R. To establish U.S. Office of Travel and Tourism Yea. 
64 | 8. 1852.. e e for aircraft, missiles, and naval ships -| Yea. 
65 | H.R. tion to recommit bill to repeal express company information requirement .| Nay. 
67 | H.R. State and Justice Departmental appropriation ---.......--..-.-.--..----------- -| Yea. 
70 | H.R. To reduce agricultural conservation program -| Nay. 
71 | H.R. Agriculture Department Appropriation. .-.------ -| Yea. 
75 | H.R. 'To repeal tax on transportation fares. -| Yea. 
76 | H.R. E a r eee N ERE AE, Yea. 
78 | H.R. Motion to recommit bill to admit certain evidence in courts of District of Columbia. Nay. 
82 | H.R. Disapproving reorganization of Federal Communications Commission Yea. 
83 H. R. Disapproving reorganization of Securities and Exchange Commission Yea. 
85 | H.R. To amend charter of International Finance Corporation Yea. 
86 II. R. Supplemental appropriation ſor State, Justice, asury, Yea. 
88 | H.R. Disapproving reorganization of Civil Aeronautics Board. -| Yea. 
89 | H.R. Disapproving reorganization of Federal Trade Commission -| Yea. 
95 | H.R. Motion 980 1 DD ooo a te -| Yea. 
96 | H.R. 1 -| Nay. 
99 | H.R, To maa gebt D ... -| Yea. 
104 II. R. ‘To retain price differentials in 1 —— contracts in favor of depressed areas -| Yea, 
105 | H.R. Defense Department a pipers eo Yea. 
106 S. 1 Conference tepar? on Housing A Nay. 
107 | H.R. Congressional flag Yea. 
108 | H.J. Delaware River asin compact Yea. 
109 | H.R. Federal court review of alien 5 orders. Yea. 
110 S. 8 -| Cape Cod National Seashore Park -| Yea. 
112 | H.J. Centennial observance of Department of Agriculture Yea. 
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Rolleall record of Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., House of Representatives—Continued 
1ST SESS., 87TH CONG.—Continued 


Roll- Mathias’ 
on Legislation Explanation of action or title of the bill vote 
0. 
113 | H. R. 2555. Emergency evacuations of civilian employees in oversea areas Yea, 
116 | H.R. National Aeronautics and Space Adm ration appropriation... Yea, 
117 | H.R. Disapproving reorganization of National Labor sy tions Board_ Yea. 
118 | H.R. Disapproving reorganization of Federal Maritime Board Yea. 
119 | H.R. Cancel Army research project in Natick, Mass Nay. 
120 | H.R. -| Military constrartion appropriation Yea. 
124 | S.J. Res. Reserve mobli ea eaae eas eorn ¼——w% Yea. 
127 | 8. 2311 Additional appropriations for aircraft, missiles, and naval ships.. Yea. 
128 | H.R. Northeastern water and related land resources compact. Yea, 
130 | S. 1643. Amn ot saree esac da Nay. 
132 | H.R. Yea, 
133 | H.R. Nay. 
135 | H.R. Nay. 
136 | H.R. Yea. 
138 | H.R. Yea. 
140 | H.R. Yea, 
142 | H.R. Yea, 
144 | H.R. Yea, 
157 | H.R. Yea. 
160 | H.R. Yea, 
164 | H.R. Yea. 
167 | H.R. Nay. 
169 | H.R. Yea, 
170 | H.R. Yea. 
171 | H.R. 71 Yea, 
173 | H.R. Yea, 
175 | H.R. ‘To increase Justice Department attorne Nay. 
177 | H.R. To consider for 1 eh on Calendar Wednesday a substitute for the Nay. 
179 | H.R. Limitation on juve coer) wana program to pilot plan in Distri Nay. 
180 | S. Con. Opposing admission of Red China to United Nations Yea, 
181 | S. 1983. Conference re} on foreign aid Yea, 
1% | H.R. To increase military aid appropriation. Yea, 
185 | H.R. Foreign aid approprlation- Xen. 
188 | H. R. 2-year extension of Federal aid to schools in sree areas... Yea, 
190 | H.R. Amendment of Pension Plans Disclosure Act Yea, 
191 | H.R. Cultural exchange bill Yea. 
197 | H.R. To cancel Army research project in Natick, M: Nay. 
198 | H.R. Extension of Civil R hts Commission. Yea. 
19 | H.R. 'To prohibit construction Ka 8 powe! Yea. 
200 | H.R. Public works appropriati Yea. 
202 | H.R. Conference report on blie power facilities at Hanford plutonium production reactor. Nay. 
203 | H.R. To limit extension of Federal Airport Act to 3 years. Yea, 
205 | H.R. ANOS CORI ARTE E Yea. 
207 | H.R. To send Mexican farm labor bill to conſerence— — Nay. 
208 | H.R. To consider raising postal rates under closed rule preventing amendment. Nay. 
210 | S. 2393. Extension of NOOR poe Education Act and impacted areas aid ea, 
211 | 8. 1450. To increase longe tha 55 C—T—T—T—T——K—— R Yea, 
212 | H.R. To publicize . ation of Communist propaganda t Yea, 
213 | H.R. To permit wheatgrowers in summer fallow areas to plant Nay. 
214 | H.R. To increase the number of su tions under civil service Yea. 
216 | H.R. U.S. Arms Control Agency Yea. 
219 | H.R. Conference report on Peace Co Yea. 
220 | H.R. National Tropical Bo Nay, 
221 | H.R. ederal Advisory Council on the Arts Yea, 
223 H. R. Conference report on District of Columbia sales tax. Yea. 
225 | H.R. To increase civil service salaries. _......-.....--.---- Yea, 
226 | H.R. Conference report on U.S. arms control Yea. 
229 | H.R. Reconsideration of District of Columbia sales tax. Yea, 
230 | H.R. Conference pres on foreign aid a; Soe pe Reet eee eee ere. = BRE d ee aN Yea, 
231 | H.R. To concur in te amendment to “Foreign aid” appropriation relating to certification of certain data Nay. 
2D SESS., 87TH CONG 
1 Fernen T T:: ff. “ Halleck 
8 | H.R. 8900. ro to — 28 89 ee ae eee 
11 | 8. 383... uire a mining claim on south rim of Grand Absent 
12 | H.R. 6360. To authorize an 7 Secretary of Commerce. Nay. 
17 | H.R. 549. To consider a Yea. 
18 | H.R. 10050 To increase the public d Gel —: ee SRS Se SEY Yea. 
20 | H.R. 530. To disapprove pm No. 1 of 1! Nay. 
22 | H.R. 6747. To amend the Yea. 
26 | H.R. 8399. Manpower ‘Tretning:A . K Yea. 
30 | H.R. 132... Educational tele program Yea. 
34 | S. 167... Civil investigation in antitrust cases 2.22212 -2- 211 een ne en nee ene. Yea. 
37 | H.R, 8723.. Motion to recommit conference report on bill to amend W ae Disclosure Act- Nay. 
38 | H.R. 8723 Conference report on amendment of Pension Plan Disclosure Act Yea, 
39 | H.R. 10606. Motion to recommit bill to extend social security benefits. Yea. 
40 | H. R. 10606. To extend social security — ̃ ̃— — IS Xen. 
43 | H.R. 9751 5 for aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels. Yea. 
45 | H.R. 10904 Appropriation for Labor and Health, Education, and Nay. 
47 | H.R. 576. Mo ponsiler S88 DM pace sauce A Nay. 
48 | H.R. 576_ A rule to debate the tax bill. Nay. 
51 | H.R. 10650. Motion to recommit tax bill. Yea. 
52 | H.R. 10650. rb! oa) Dele MRIS sae ged ame .. . a oS HN Nay. 
54 | H.R. 10162 ‘To authorize the United States to 5 in loans to International Monetary Fund. Absent. 
55 | H.R. 10743 ‘To suspend rules and — bill to increase rates of 3 compensation. Absent. 
57 | H.R. 10700. To amend Peace Corps Yea. 
59 | H.R. 11038 Motion to recommit suj ft Supple — ͤ — Nay. 
61 | H. R. 4441. Motion to recommit bi Yea. 
62 | H.R, 4441 Ex gratia payment to New Yor Nay. 
65 | H.R. 589. To consider amendment sec. 204 of Agricultural Act. ea. 
68 H. R. 10788_ To amend sec. 204 of Agricultural Act Yea. 
69 | H.R. 11151. Legislative branch appropriation: — Yea, 
78 | H.R. 11289. Defense Department appro} Yea, 
80 | H.R. 8031. Television reception regul: Yea. 
82 | H.R. 11040 Communications satellite. Yea. 
84 II. R. 8617. Philippine war claim — Yea. 
85 | H.R. 625. To send higher education bill to conference. Yea, 
S NASA appropriat ion — Yea, 
99 | H.R. 11688 Motion to recommit a bill to amend School Lunch Act --| Yea, 
300 H.R. 11005- aoc n e . a „„ Yea. 
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Rolleall record of Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., House of Representatives—Continued 


2D SESS., 87TH CONG,—Continued 


Roll- Mathias’ 
N Explanation of action or title of the bill vote 
0. 
r ose To amend Armed eee ꝰð·oo ß qꝓyꝙßꝑ Ard a a A AAS O Yea. 
110 | H.R. 11990 Motion to recommit bill to provide for increase in public debt limit. ea. 
111 | H.R. 11990 To increase public debt limit.........-.-..-....--.. Nay. 
114 | H.R. 001 To consider a bill to amend the Sugar Act of 1948 Absent 
117 | H.R. 12154 Motion to recommit bill to amend Sugar Act of 1948. Yea. 
118 | H.R, 12154 To amend Sugar Act of 1948. Yea, 
123 | H.R. 11222. ‘To amend farm bill with res) de: Yea. 
124 | H.R. 11222.. Motion to recommit farm Yea. 
127 | H.R. 11500 To extend Defense Production Act Absent 
128 | H.R. 11309.. To continue regulation of e Absent 
134 | H.R. 11970 Motion to recommit Trade Nay. 
135 | II. R. 11970.. JJ ee ae Yea. 
137 | S. 1658... To prohibit interstate transportation of gambling devices.. Yea 
138 | S. 1909 To amend Federal Aviation Act Yea 
141 | H.R. 12154 To amend Sugar Act of 1048 Yea. 
144 | H.R, 11586.. To amend Merchant Marine Act Yea. 
145 | S. 2775.. To continue civil government for the Tr Yea. 
146 | H.R. 71 Class I-A clear channel operations Yea. 
153 | H.R. 11921 To amend Foreign Assistance Act of 1901. Yea. 
157 | H.R. To agree to Senate amendments to H.R, 8050. Yea. 
160 | H.R. 11974 To delete Hanford new i eso reactor from Atomic Energy Commission appropria Yea. 
162 | 8. 107. Motion to recommit bill to authorize Attorney General to compel production of evidence. Yea. 
163 | H.R. 12135.. Highway construction appropriation. __........-.----.--2-----222- eee een - eee neo eee Yea. 
165 | H.R, 10606. Conference report on extension of social security benefits. Absent 
166 | H.R. 12391 ns ed RT r SOT AS STIL ON Nay. 
169 | H.R. 12580. Appropriation for Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, ete Yea. 
178 | 8. 2900 To amend Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 Yea. 
175 | H.R. 12648. Department of Agriculture appropriation. „= Yea. 
178 | H.R. 529. Mann Creek Federal reclamation project.. Yea. 
184 | H.R. 1271 Sundryexecutive appropriations... Yea, 
185 | H.R. 57 Baker Federal reclamat: Yea. 
186 | H.R. 10904. Motion to recommit bill provi Nay. 
187 | H.R. 10904. Appropriations for Departmen Yea. 
192 | H.R. 4055 onetary reward for recipients of National Medal of Science.................. Yea, 
193 | H.R, 7283 Yea. 
196 | S. 1095... -| Toamend Federal Reserve Act -| Yea. 
108 ORRI To dispense with further proceedings under the call of the House.. Yea, 
8 To dispense with furt her proceedings under the call of the House Yea, 
202 | S.J. Res. 29. -| Poll tax amendment to Constitution Yea. 
203 | H.R. 769. Yea. 
204 | H.R. 12628. Yea, 
208 | H.R. 10113.. Nay. 
209 | H.R. 11974 Yea, 
212 | 8.4. Yea. 
215 | S. 27 -| Nay, 
216 | S. 2768. -| Yea, 
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the United States? 
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HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of numbers of letters I received after 
publishing an article in my weekly 
papers and a letter sent to the Attorney 
General, Robert Kennedy, I am insert- 
ing the article together with correspond- 
ence between the Attorney General and 
myself. This matter deals with two 
subjects, namely, how was the convicted 
spy, Dr. Soblen, allowed to escape the 
United States and why have not avowed 
Communists been prosecuted for not 
having registered a year ago in accord- 
ance with the law. 

Iam sure my article, together with the 
corespondence, will provide some eye- 
openers in respect to the freedom Com- 
munists enjoy in the United States. 

The material follows: 

Avucust 27, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General of the United States, De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KENNEDY: I am enclosing here- 
with copy of a story I am releasing to my 
weekly newspapers on August 29, 1962. I 
am sure it is self-explanatory in every respect. 

You will note in the last paragraph of this 
article that I have stated that I am sending 
this to you and asking that you attempt to 


get or give me an answer as to how Dr. Rob- 
ert Soblen, after having been permitted bail, 
escaped from the United States. 

Many people in my district have written 
me letters condemning the lack of care at- 
tendant in this case and wanting to know 
why. A frank and open reply from you 
would be greatly appreciated, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank J. BECKER, 
Member of Congress. 


SoBLEN THE Spr: How Dm He LEAVE THE 
UNITED STATES? 


I have been asked this question many 
times in recent weeks. Soblen was con- 
victed as a Soviet spy, released on $100,000 
bail pending disposition of his appeal to the 
Supreme Court, then he got up and left the 
United States and fled to Israel, Israel 
would not give a spy a haven and shipped 
him out. The big question, How did he get 
out of the United States? How did he 
escape from the country? It is strange, but 
very little is said about this, the most im- 
portant aspect of the whole case. 

This was a matter that the Attorney 
General had in his hands. He has the in- 
strument of the most effective police and 
investigative force in the world, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. After Soblen 
was convicted as a spy and released on bail, 
it seems only reasonable that the Attorney 
General would have assigned enough per- 
sonnel to keep an “eye” on this spy so that 
he would be “available” to serve the life sen- 
tence imposed upon him. But apparently, 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy was too 
busy harassing the steel industry people and 
reporters to crack down the scheduled price 
rise of steel. There is something strange, to 
say the least, about this whole case. 

An ordinary law-abiding and patriotic citi- 
zen who, perhaps, makes a mistake on his 
income tax form is very suddenly called into 


the Internal Revenue office and, if he does 
not come in, it is Just too bad for him. An 
upstate dairy farmer, trying his best to 
serve his customers with milk and cream, 
buys it on the market to make up an un- 
usual shortage of his own supply, is hauled 
in and fined $29,900. 

The average citizen who makes these and 
other honest mistakes is hit hard and cannot 
get away with it. But a convicted spy, such 
as Soblen, can be released on bail, walk out 
of court, and shortly thereafter go to the 
airport, purchase a ticket, get on a plane, 
after first having passed customs, and fly 
away to another country seeking a haven and 
avoiding the penalty for having betrayed 
his country, the United States. 

You and I, reading some fictional novel, 
would say, “Well, that was only fiction. In 
real life, we wouldn't let that happen.” But 
it did happen, just as it has happened that 
up to the present time, going on 1 year 
now since the Court upheld the law pre- 
scribing that all Communists in the United 
States must register with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, none have done so and none have been 
prosecuted as yet. Why? 

Do Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers in our country have a certain 
charmed freedom that does not apply to the 
average citizen? It would seem that way, 
and I am sending this to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Robert Kennedy, in an attempt to get 
the answers and I will publish his reply in 
a later column. From the number of letters 
I have received expressing interest, I think 
you would want to know. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., September 12, 1962. 
Hon. Frank J. BECKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your letter 
of August 27, I am sure you know that the 
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release of a prisoner on bail and the amount 
of bail is a matter set by the court. In the 
case of Dr. Soblen, his wife had put up 
$10,000 of her own money by borrowing from 
her personal savings and from her life insur- 
ance, The remainder of the $100,000 was 
borrowed from or put up by friends. There 
was no indication that Dr. Soblen intended 
to flee and because a large amount of bail 
had been furnished by his family and 
friends—and would be forfeited—it was not 
believed that he would do so. 

It is standard procedure that unless the 
Government has reason to believe a person 
convicted of a crime may attempt to flee 
the country, such persons are not placed 
under surveillance while on bail. The rea- 
son for this is to employ the manpower of the 
Federal law-enforcement agencies in the 
most effective way. A surveillance normally 
requires the deployment of a large number 
of men and, therefore, is not undertaken 
without good reason. 

I am sure you also know that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has taken every step possible 
to enforce the Internal Security Act of 1950. 
The law requires members of the Communist 
Party to register if the officers and the party 
itself do not register. However, the Depart- 
ment of Justice must appear before the 
Subversive Activities Control Board and get 
a ruling on each individual member before 
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the members can be required to register. 
The Department has petitioned the Board 
to require 10 Communist Party members to 
register. Hearings will be held in which the 
respondents will have an opportunity to pre- 
sent evidence in their behalf. 

As you know, the Supreme Court did not 
rule on the constitutionality of this pro- 
vision of law and so a complete review by 
the courts of this procedure is in the offing. 

If Ican be of any further assistance, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT F, KENNEDY, 
Attorney General of the United States, De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KENNEDY: I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of your reply to my letter of August 27. 
However, I must insist that the answers you 
give in the two unrelated cases are quite 
unsatisfactory. 

In the light of history of previously con- 
victed and escaped people and the fact that 
Dr. Soblen was convicted as a spy, it would 
seem that only good commonsense would dic- 
tate that a hundred thousand dollars would 
be nothing to escape the penalty imposed by 
the court. 
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I am enclosing herewith a little marked 
article that was written in the New York 
Post (you will admit quite a liberal paper) 
that points this up very carefully. I think 
it was a travesty that such an escape became 
possible. 

In reference to the failure of Communists 
to register here, too, it would seem that a 
long period of time elapses, whether the Su- 
preme Court has ruled or not, or whether a 
complete review of the courts is in the offing, 
there seems to be more reason for haste and 
action. 

I feel in both of these instances the people 
of the country are somewhat disenchanted, 
as I am, with the lack of action by your 
Department in matters of this great mag- 
nitude. 

In closing, I would merely like to say that 
if haste and action and care had been ap- 
plied in the Soblen case, as well as in the 
registering of Communist Party members, as 
was applied by you in the steel price inci- 
dent earlier this year, you would go down 
in history as a really great Attorney Gen- 
eral, I would like to be in a position to say 
that to you rather than to write in a spirit 
of criticism. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. BECKER, 
Member of Congress. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1962 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

Rev. William Haydn Rees, D.D., pas- 
tor, Olney Baptist Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., offered the following prayer: 


Our Gracious God and Heavenly 
Father: We are grateful for the privilege 
of being Thy servants. Give us the 
spirit of willingness, that we may always 
be obedient to Thy will. 

May the benediction of Thy goodness 
be upon the lives of these, our chosen 
leaders, and grant to them the inspira- 
tion and guidance of Thy truth for their 
tasks today. 

Be pleased to prosper their labors unto 
the honor of Thy name, to the favor of 
our land, and the blessing of peace 
throughout the world. 

Give us this day a reassurance of faith, 
a renewal of hope, and a remembrance 
of Thy love, through Jesus Christ Our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
September 25, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on September 25, 1962, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1130. An act to amend title III of the 
Public Health Service Act to authorize grants 
for family clinics for domestic agricultural 
migratory workers, and for other purposes; 


S. 1161. An act to provide for the use of 
lands in the Garrison Dam project by the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation; 

S. 1307. An act to amend section 128 of 
title 28, United States Code, to constitute 
Richland, Wash., a place of holding 
court for the eastern district of Washington, 
southern division, and to waive section 142 
of title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Washington, southern division, 
holding court at Richland, Wash.; 

S. 1924. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 868), with to 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah; 

S. 2357. An act to provide for the regula- 
tion of credit life insurance and credit acci- 
dent and health insurance in the District 
of Columbia; 

S. 2696. An act to correct certain land de- 
scriptions in the act entitled “An act to de- 
clare that the United States holds in trust 
for the pueblos of Santa Ana, Zia, Jemez, 
San Felipe, Santo Domingo, Cochiti, Isleta, 
and San Ildefonso certain public domain 
lands”; 

S. 2971. An act to declare that certain 
lands of the United States are held by the 
United States in trust for the Jicarilla 
Apache Tribe of the Jicarilla Reservation; 


S.3064. An act to amend section 9 of the ` 


act of May 22, 1928, as amended, authorizing 
and directing a national survey of forest 
resources; 

S. 3086. An act to provide for a reduction 
in the workweek of the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 3315. An act to relieve owners of abut- 
ting property from certain assessments in 
connection with the repair of alleys and 
sidewalks in the District of Columbia; and 

S. 3317. An act to amend provisions of 
law relating to personal property coming into 
the custody of the property clerk, Metropoli- 
tan Police Department, and for other pur- 
poses. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 914) to provide for 
more effective administration of public 


assistance in the District of Columbia; 
to make certain relatives responsible for 
support of needy persons, and for other 
purposes, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10) to encourage the establishment 
of voluntary pension plans by self-em- 
ployed individuals. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 12417) 
to amend the act of March 5, 1938, estab- 
lishing a small claims and conciliation 
branch in the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 569) authorizing the 
Clerk of the House to make a correction 
in the enrollment of H.R. 10, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

S. 1291. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
increase the fee charged for learners permits; 

S. 2429. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Virgin Islands National Park, St, John, 
V.I., and for other purposes; 

S. 2793. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to assess reasonable fees for the 
restoration of motor vehicle operators’ per- 
mits and operating privileges after suspen- 
sion or revocation thereof; 

S. 2977. An act to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia; 

5.3358. An act to permit investment of 
funds of insurance companies o 
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within the District of Columbia in obliga- 
tions of the Inter-American Development 
Bank; and 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to establish 
the sesquicentennial commission for the 
celebration of the Battle of New Orleans, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to ac- 
quire certain property within Chalmette Na- 
tional Historical Park, and for other 
purposes, 


The Vice President, today, September 
26, 1962, signed the following bill and 
joint resolution, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives: 


HR. 12391. An act to improve and pro- 
tect farm income, to reduce costs of farm 
programs in the Federal Government, to re- 
duce the Federal Government's excessive 
stocks of agricultural commodities, to main- 
tain reasonable and stable prices of agri- 
cultural commodities and products to con- 
sumers, to provide adequate supplies of 
agricultural commodities for domestic and 
foreign needs, to conserve natural resources, 
and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 224. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to order units and members in 
the Ready Reserve to active duty for not 
more than 12 months, and for other 
purposes, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 12417) to amend the act 
of March 5, 1938, establishing a small 
claims and conciliation branch in the 
municipal court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Fiscal Affairs of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nomination on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 
By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 


on Post Office and Civil Service: 
Ninety-three postmaster nominations. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


UNDER SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John F. Henning, of California, to be 
Under Secretary of Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. MARSHAL 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Anthony R. Marasco, of New York, to 
be U.S. marshal for the southern district 
of New York for a term of 4 years. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD, NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations to be members of 
the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


BOARD OF REGENTS, NATIONAL 
LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations to be members of 
the Board of Regents, National Library 
of Medicine, Public Health Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 


September 26 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 1616. An act for the relief of Rickert 
and Laan, Inc. (Rept. No. 2157). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 2952. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain public 
lands in the State of California to the city 
of Needles (Rept No. 2163); 

H.R. 8983. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to participate in financ- 
ing the construction of a bridge at Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore, in the State of 
North Carolina, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2158); 

H.R. 11543. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
adjacent to the Suitland Parkway in Prince 
Georges County, Md., to Suitland Lodge No. 
1856, Loyal Order of Moose (Rept. No. 2159) ; 
and 

H.R. 11551. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in the State of Maryland to the Holy Cross 
Lutheran Church, Greenbelt, Md., and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2160). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 12164. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Fort St. Marks National 
Historic Site (Rept. No. 2161). 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 11887. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of 
the United States reserved or retained in 
certain lands heretofore conveyed to the 
city of El Paso, Tex. (Rept. No. 2162). 

By Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 783. A bill to provide for the addition 
of certain property in Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Independence National Historical Park 
(Rept. No. 2164). 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 406) providing addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which, under the rule, was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That section 4 of S. Res. 293, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, second session, au- 
thorizing an investigation of escapees and 
refugees from Communist tyranny, agreed to 
February 22, 1962, is amended by striking out 
8 and inserting in lieu thereof 
887.500“. 


1962 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3753. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the founding of 
the University of Kansas; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 3754. A bill for the relief of Berenice 

Vanin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 406) providing addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which, under the rule, was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.” ) 


ADJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES— 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SALARY 
ACT OF 1962—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to H.R. 7927, 
the postal rate bill, which is now pend- 
ing before the Senate. I ask that the 
amendment be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. The amendment con- 
templates striking from the bill all the 
sections which provide for an increase 
in the salaries of the legislative employ- 
ees of the Government. My amendment 
is predicated upon the fact that 2 years 
ago a 10-percent increase was granted. 
There still is latitude, in the judgment 
of each Senator, to increase the salary of 
his employees under existing law. I do 
not feel that the proposed indirect pres- 
sure ought to be applied to Senators to 
increase the salaries of their employees 
while under existing provisions such in- 
creases may be granted if the Senator 
so desires. I observe that the bill would 
place a limitation of $21,500 on such 
salaries, and that salaries could be lifted 
to that amount. I do not think the pro- 
posal is justified at this time. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by me to House bill 7927, the 
postal rate bill. 

This amendment would affect the pro- 
posed rates increase for bulk mail sent 
under third-class postal privileges. 

This minimum rate presently is 214 
cents per piece. 

This bill would raise this to 25g cents 
on January 6, 1963; to 234 cents on 
January 1, 1964; and to 2% cents on De- 
cember 31, 1964. 

My amendment would call for the min- 
imum rate on bulk mail to be 234 cents 
after January 6, 1963, and to 3 cents on 
January 1, 1964. 
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In addition to being tidier arithmetic 
my amendment makes economic sense. 

The new rate on individually mailed 
pieces under third class would remain at 
4 cents, as proposed by the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit two amendments to the bill before 
us today, H.R. 7927, an act to adjust 
postal rates. 

My amendments are designed to 
preserve the traditional and long-es- 
tablished practice of allowing the pub- 
lications of nonprofit organizations and 
classroom publications to be mailed at 
rates lower than the regular rate. 

Senators may not be aware that the 
bill which we are considering does in 
large part abolish this practice. 

This bill as it is now written will cost 
each and every nonprofit organization 
which publishes a newspaper or bulletin 
or which uses the mail to solicit funds 
a staggering increase in their postage 
rates. This increase in mailing costs 
extends to all nonprofit religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, agricul- 
tural, labor, veterans or fraternal organ- 
izations. 

I need not remind the Senate of the 
important public services which the pub- 
lications of these organizations provide. 
Many millions of Americans receive in- 
spiration and spiritual guidance from 
their religious journals. 

Many millions of veterans receive in- 
formation and patriotic material from 
their veterans magazines. 

Perhaps even more important than 
this is the fact that our nonprofit phil- 
anthropic organizations such as the Na- 
tional Foundation, the American Cancer 
Society, the American Heart Association, 
and all the other valuable and important 
health organizations depend in large part 
for their livelihood upon funds raised 
through the mails. 

These organizations, Mr. President, 
perform a public service and as such 
they should be provided for under the 
public service part of the post office ap- 
propriation bill. We should not add to 
the burdens of these societies by un- 
fairly increasing their mailing rates. 

My first amendment retains the exist- 
ing second-class mailing rate for all 
classroom publications and for all pub- 
lications of nonprofit associations. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
restore the second-class nonprofit or- 
ganization part of the postal rate bill to 
the version approved by the House of 
Representatives. 

Under present law, the second-class 
rate for publications of nonprofit organi- 
zations is 1% cents per pound with a 
pa per copy of one-eighth of a 
cent. 

H.R. 7927, as it passed the House, did 
not change this rate. 

The committee version of the bill be- 
fore us today raises the per pound rate 
over a 3-year period by 20 percent, from 
1.6 cents to 18 cents. The minimum 
per copy rate is, over a 2-year period, 
exactly doubled from one-eighth of a 
cent to one-fourth of a cent. 
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My second amendment refers to third- 
class rates on publications of nonprofit 
organizations. 

This amendment provides that the 
present rate on individual piece mailing 
and the present minimum charge per 
piece in bulk mailing will remain at the 
present level. 

Thus, insofar as individual piece 
rates—and minimum charges per piece 
in bulk mailing—are concerned, my 
amendment would restore the bill to the 
original version as introduced in the 
House by Congressman MURRAY. 

The bill before us today wisely reduces 
the rate per pound on bulk mailing by 
nonprofit organizations from 10 cents 
per pound for books to 6 cents per 
pound; and from 16 cents per pound for 
circulars to 9 cents per pound. 

My amendment retains these cuts. 

I have before me a list of the many 
religious, labor, veteran, and philan- 
thropic organizations which testified in 
committee in opposition to an increase 
in nonprofit publication postal rates and 
I ask unanimous consent that this be 
made a part of the Recorp at this time 
for the information of Senators. 

There being no objection the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

CoMMITTEE TESTIMONY AGAINST INCREASE IN 
Nonprorir PUBLICATION POSTAL RATE IN- 
CREASED 

(Hearings of March, April, May, June, July, 

and August, 1962) 

Catholic Press Association of the United 
States, Inc.: Mr. Floyd Anderson, president. 

AFL-CIO: Andrew J. Biemiller, director, 
department of legislation. 

Disabled American Veterans: Freugen- 
berger, national director of legislation, 

The Christian Herald; Stewart Ford, presi- 
dent and publisher of the Christian Herald. 

National Jewish Monthly: Edward E. 
Grusd, director the organ of B'nai B'rith 
(oldest Jewish organization in America). 

Labor: Railroad workers of United States 
and Canada. 

American Legion Magazine: 
O'Neil, publisher, 

Disabled American Veterans: 
Page, public relations director. 

American Legion: Robert Wise, attorney. 

Association for the Blind: Jack A, Fire- 
oved, executive director, and others. 

Disabled American Veterans: Francis R. 
Buono. 

National Council of Boy Scouts of America: 
Chas, M. Heistand, assistant chief. 

National Foundation Medical Scientific 
Research, Professional Education, and Medi- 
cal Care (formerly National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis): Mr. Jos. F. Nee, Sr., 
vice president. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the many 
wires and letters which I have received 
from Colorado organizations in this re- 
gard may be included in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my statememnt. 

Mr. President, I urge all Senators to 
give these two amendments their very 
careful consideration. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon, JOHN CARROLL, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CARROLL: It has come to my 

attention that there are some in the Senate 


James F. 


William 
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who favor that all users of second-class mail 
share in the proposed rate increase. It is 
my hope that you will oppose any rate in- 
crease for the American Legion and the 
American Legion Auxiliary (postal rate in- 
crease bill H.R. 7927). 
Sincerely, 
Douc BASSETT, 
Reveille Editor, 
LOW Post No. 1. 


DENVER, COLO., 
September 25, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN A, CARROLL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our farm paper, the Rocky Mountain 
Union Farmer, serves 18,500 farm families 
in Colorado and Wyoming. It takes in no 
advertising revenue, and because of rising 
production costs we have been forced to re- 
duce frequency of publication twice in last 
2 years. Despite this we use our columns 
lavishly to carry educational materials, sup- 
port of Government bond drives, cancer 
drives, child health drives, food for peace 
drives. We try to help enlighten our read- 
ers on the virtues and strengths of the dem- 
ocratic way of life, and the need of their 
assuming their responsibilities in working to 
preserve and strengthen our American way. 
In short, we try conscientiously to render 
those services to our readers and the Nation 
that every good newspaper should render its 
readers and nation. 

Any increase in mailing rates will force us 
to further curtail the mailing of our paper. 

Certainly the function of newspapers in 
helping keep the Nation informed and alert 
contributes sufficiently to the enlightenment 
of folks to deserve the lowest mailing rates 
Congress can see fit to make possible, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE L. BICKEL, 

Editor, Rocky Mountain Union Farmer. 


DENVER, COLO., 
September 25, 1962. 
Senator JOHN A. CARROLL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a nonprofit organization the Monroney 
amendment the postal rate increase bill will 
drastically curtail the distribution of in- 
formation necessary to our rehabilitation, 
child welfare, community service, and na- 
tional defense programs; anything you can 
do to defeat this amendment would be most 
helpful. 

RICHARD S. WITHERALL, 
Commander, American Legion. 


DENVER, COLO., 
February 16, 1962. 
Senator JOHN A. CARROLL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Denver Tuberculosis Society urges you 
to support that part of the bill, H.R. 7927, 
which holds the third-class postal rates for 
qualified nonprofit organizations at 114 cents 
as passed by the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. RICHARD S. BOLTEN, 
President. 


LAKEWOOD, COLO., 
September 25, 1962. 
Senator JOHN A. CARROLL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Greatly disturbed to learn from Monsignor 
Cavanagh that Senate Post Office Committee 
approved proposal to increase second class 
minimum for piece rates for nonprofit reli- 
gious publication from one-eighth to one- 
fourth per piece effective 1964. This will 
have very serious effect on nonprofit religious 
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publications. Could mean up to 100 percent 
increase because of formula Post Office must 
apply. Penalizing especially smaller publica- 
tions and thus less able to pay increased 
rate. This would have very serious effect on 
all Register publications, including Denver 
Catholic Register and Southern Colorado 
Register. Eight-page nonprofit newspaper 
weighing 2 ounces with 50,000 circulation 
now paying $4,875 yearly; under proposed 
minimum per piece increase would pay 
$6,500, one-third increase. Weekly nonprofit 
newspapers weighing 144 ounces now paying 
$3,250 under proposed increase would pay 
$6,500, 100-percent increase. 
FLOYD ANDERSON, 
President, Catholic Press Association. 


WELD County TUBERCULOSIS 
AND HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 
Greeley, Colo., February 14, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN A. CARROLL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CARROLL: The Weld County 
Tuberculosis and Health Association urges 
you to consider favorably the part of the 
Post Office bill, H.R. 7927, which holds third- 
class postal rates for qualified nonprofit or- 
ganizations at 114 cents, as passed by the 
House of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
Pair D. Weaver, M.D., 
President. 


OIL, CHEMICAL AND ATOMIC 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Denver, Colo., April 5, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN A. CARROLL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: This organization is disturbed about 
proposed sharp increases in second-class mail 
charges as they affect nonprofit publications. 

We publish a tabloid newspaper, Union 
News, for the information and education of 
our members. There are about 500 cash paid 
subscriptions with the remainder of our cir- 
culation of about 160,000 being paid for 
from the dues of our members. (A portion 
of dues is set aside for this purpose). We 
send more than 500 free copies of each issue 
to foreign addresses, in most cases at the re- 
quest of our Government, to demonstrate 
the American way of life to trade unionists 
in these various countries. We send about 
200 to universities and schools at the request 
of these institutions. 

While of course Union News supports the 
secular interests of this labor union and 
organized labor in general, at least 40 per- 
cent of our space is devoted regularly to 
educational matter not directly related to 
the union or union welfare. This includes 
articles in support of foreign aid, in support 
of free trade, in support of savings bonds 
and in support of various other programs 
conducted by the Government. In addition, 
space is devoted to such causes as the cancer 
drive. 

Much space is devoted to general educa- 
tional material and explanation of legislative 
issues. 

All of this contributes to public service in 
a method seldom done by the commercial 
press, which seems to devote much of its 
space to promotional hoopla about the open- 
ing of the latest shopping center. 

We accept no advertisting; we make no 
profit. 

Prior to last December we published twice 
monthly, but for economy reasons have had 
to reduce to monthly publication, We hope 
to resume twice monthly publication in a 
few months, if we can afford it. An increase 
in postal rates would be a hardship on us. 

We recognize the need for balancing postal 
revenues against costs, yet we believe the 
public service function of the post office 
should not be entirely overlooked. 
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Increases in second-class postage rates, par- 
ticulary on nonprofit publications, and 
particularly on the nonadvertising portion 
of publications, will accomplish further 
monopolization of the press in America. No 
doubt Life, Time, Fortune, and maybe the 
Saturday Evening Post, will survive any 
postal increases. The daily newspapers can 
take it because most of their papers are dis- 
tributed by carriers anyway. 

But those publications which give breadth 
and variety to the American reading diet will 
suffer greatly. The rightwing National Re- 
view and the leftwing Nation will suffer; 
the magnificently objective Harper’s may go 
broke. Publications of the American Legion, 
the Elks and many fraternal organizations 
will suffer. Labor publications will suffer. 

A handful of magazines will come to dom- 
inate the periodical field; already monopoly 
exists in most cities in the daily press; al- 
ready a scandalous monopoly exists in tele- 
vision. If this sort of curtailment of the in- 
formational diet of the people takes place, 
everyone will suffer. Public officials like 
yourself will lack outlets for your informa- 
tion, as will special interest groups like our- 
selves. 

Meantime, apparently, our mail boxes will 
continue to be cluttered with junk mail, 
much of which is distributed by unscrupu- 
lous promoters who can’t do business on a 
local basis because the better business bu- 
reau would expose them. 

I plead with you to avoid excessive in- 
creases in the second-class rates as they af- 
fect nonprofit publications and as they 
affect the editorial content of publications 
(as contrasted to advertising content). Even 
with moderate second-class rates, we are 
faced with an alarming trend toward monop- 
oly in the communications industries. 

Sincerely, 
Ray DAVIDSON, 
Publicity Director. 


ADAMS, ARAPAHOE, AND JEFFERSON 
COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 
Denver, Colo., February 16, 1962. 
In re bill H.R. 7927. 
U.S. Senator JOHN CARROLL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CARROLL: The board of di- 
rectors of the Adams, Arapahoe, and Jeffer- 
son County Tuberculosis Association urges 
you to support that section of the bill H.R. 
7927 which holds the third-class postal rate 
for qualified nonprofit organizations at 114 
one as passed by the House of Representa- 

ves. 

Our sincere thanks for your assistance on 
this important matter. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT B. O'Hatrre, 
Executive Director. 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DENVER, 
Denver, Colo., March 8, 1962. 

Senator JOHN A. CARROLL, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CARROLL: I am writing in 
behalf of the National Jewish Hospital in 
order to solicit your important support of 
the Senate equivalent of H.R. 7927. It is 
imperative for the future welfare of non- 
profit and completely free hospitals such as 
the National Jewish Hospital that third- 
class postal rates not exceed the rate of 11⁄4 
cents, 

I am sure I do not have to detail for you 
the invaluable contributions which our in- 
stitution has made to the health and welfare 
of the citizens of Colorado and of the entire 
Nation. Its 63-year history has been replete 
with medical wonders which have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the control of tuber- 
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culosis and other important discoveries in 
the area of chest disease medicine. 
With many thanks for your understanding 
cooperation, and with every good wish. 
Respectfully, 
RICHARD N. BLUESTEIN, 
Executive Vice President. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that brief explana- 
tions of the two amendments be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection the explana- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Carroll amendment No. 1 retains intact 
existing second-class postal rates for class- 
room publications and for the publications 
of nonprofit associations. These include la- 
bor, religious, fraternal, and philanthropic 
organizations. This amendment restores the 
Senate bill in this respect to the version 
approved by the House. 

These special mailing rates have existed 
for many years because the Congress has 
felt these organizations perform a public 
service. 

Carroll amendment No. 2 retains existing 
individual piece rates and the existing min- 
imum charge per piece in bulk mailings of 
third-class mail by nonprofit organizations. 
This restores in this respect the Senate bill 
to the version approved by the House. This 
amendment retains the reduction on pound 
rates in bulk mailings as embodied in the 
Senate version of the bill. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 


“Type of mailing 


(1) Individual pie 2 


(2) eure pe under subsection (e) of this section of: 


Books and catalogs of 24 pages or Aegi. seeds, cuttings, 6 


lbs, roots, scions, and plants. 


(B) Other MARS e 


“(2) Matter mailed in bulk under sub- 
section (e) of this section by qualified non- 
profit organizations shall be subject to a 
minimum charge per piece of 114 cents.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received and printed and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I hope 
that the chairman of the important com- 
mittee which has reported the bill to the 
Senate will be willing to take these two 
amendments to conference. 


REEDER MOTOR CO.—CORRECTION 
IN ENROLLMENT OF BILL 


On motion of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That in the engrossment of 
the bill (S. 2873) for the relief of Claude 
S. Reeder, and Reeder Motor Co., Inc., 
amended and passed by the Senate on 
yesterday, the Secretary of the Senate 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to make the following correc- 
tion; namely, on page 2, line 3, strike out 
1 or either of them,” and insert 
Lit 1 


REFERENCE TO COMMITTEE OF 
BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the request of the chairman of the Com- 
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two amendments be printed in the Rxc- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 13, beginning with line 9, strike 
out the remainder of the page and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) The rates of postage on classroom 
publications mailed in accordance with sub- 
section (a) are as follows: 

In cents] 


Rate per pound: 
Advertising portion: 


1 1. 5 
A 2. 0 
OM Wales EE E 3.0 
0 4. 0 
. a SE REL Ee 5.0 
OEE Tian nee tae 6.0 
. 7. 0 
Nonadvertising portion 1. 5 
Minimum charge per piece 125 


(3) The rates of postage on publications 
of qualified nonprofit organizations mailed 
in accordance with subsection (a) are as 
follows: 

“[In cents] 
Rate per pound. 1.5 
Minimum charge per plece-..__--__- . 125” 


On page 16, strike out lines 9 to 12 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c)(1) Subject to the minimum charge 
per piece provided in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, the postage rates on third-class 
mail mailed by qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tions are as follows: 


Rate Unit 


Cents 
3 | First 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 
114) Each additional ounce or fraction 
thereof, 


Each pound or fraction thereof. 
9 Do. 


mittee on the Judiciary and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 
1242, H.R. 1961, to amend sections 1, 17a, 
57j, 64a(5), 67b, 67c, and 70c of the 
Bankruptcy Act, and for other purposes, 
and Calendar No. 1243, H.R. 4473, to 
amend the Bankruptcy Act with respect 
to limiting the priority and nondis- 
chargeability of taxes in bankruptcy, be 
referred to the Committee on Finance 
for consideration. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment to one of these bills, 
which refers to salaries of salesmen. I 
am told by our Secretary that this re- 
quest is a personal request of the Senator 
from Vinginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS, I have the highest re- 
spect for the Senator from Virginia, and 
I shall not interpose any objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO SMALL BUSINESS—EXTENSION 
OF TIME FOR BILLS TO LIE ON 
THE DESK 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(S. 3736) to amend the Internal Revenue 
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Code of 1954 with respect to the income 
tax treatment of small business invest- 
ment companies, and the bill (S. 3737) 
to amend the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, introduced by me on Sep- 
tember 20, which were ordered to lie on 
the table for 1 week, may remain on 
the table through October 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CREATION OF JOINT COMMITTEE TO 
STUDY THE ORGANIZATION AND 
OPERATION OF THE CONGRESS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of September 24, 1962, the names 
of Senators MUSKIE, MILLER, PELL, RAN- 
DOLPH, CHURCH, SALTONSTALL, MCGEE, 
Moss, DOUGLAS, KEATING, JAVITS, Lone of 
Hawaii, Burpick, and WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 93) to create a joint committee to 
study the organization and operation of 
the Congress and recommend improve- 
ments therein, submitted by Mr. CLARK 
(for himself and other Senators) on Sep- 
tember 24, 1962. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my pleasure and privilege to 
represent Idaho in the U.S. Senate by 
appointment to the vacancy caused by 
the death of a fine Senator and a great 
American, the late Senator Henry C. 
DworsHak. His life and accomplish- 
ments are evident that hard work, intelli- 
gence, integrity and perseverance against 
odds still pay off. 

Senator DworsHak was born in 
Duluth, Minn., August 29, 1894. He 
attended the public schools there and 
when he was 15 years of age, went to 
work in the printing trade. In 1917, he 
married Georgia Lowe, and the following 
year he joined the U.S. Army and went 
overseas as a sergeant in the 4th Anti- 
aircraft Machinegun Battalion. When 
he returned to Duluth, he became man- 
ager of a printer supply house. 

In 1924, he and his family came to 
Idaho, where he was editor and publisher 
of the Burley Bulletin until 1944. He 
was active in community, civic and State 
affairs. He was President of the Idaho 
Editorial Association in 1931. He was 
commander of the Department of Idaho 
American Legion in 1932. He served as 
Governor of the Idaho-Utah District of 
Rotary International and was installed 
in Nice, France, to that office in 1937. 

He was elected as a Republican to 
represent Idaho’s second district in the 
76th Congress. He took office January 3, 
1939. He was elected to the three suc- 
ceeding Congresses to November 5, 1946, 
when he resigned to become U.S. Senator. 
He had won the right to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late Senator 
John Thomas. Except for the period 
from January 3, 1949, until October 14, 
1949, he served in the U.S. Senate until 
his death July 23, 1962. 
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During this tenure of 23 years he was 
on many important committees and was 
the sponsor of legislation of national 
importance. As a member of the House 
and later the Senate Appropriations 
Committees, he gained a vast fund of 
knowledge and understanding of all the 
operations of the Government. His par- 
ticular interest was in the field of nat- 
ural resources. He worked closely with 
those agencies which manage our water, 
land, mineral, and forest resources. He 
was ranking minority member of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee at the time of his death. He was 
an advocate of close cooperation be- 
tween the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in planning and developing new 
projects. 

Mr. President, the late Senator 
DworsHak was held in high esteem by 
the people of my State. I have here sev- 
eral editorials written by his friends of 
the fourth estate. I have also a prayer 
that was given on the floor of the Sen- 
ate by our distinguished Senate Chap- 
lain. These editorials and this prayer 
in words and phrases more eloquent 
than mine, express the respect and af- 
fection of his many friends. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorials 
and this prayer be inserted in the Rxo- 
orp at the close of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
Senator DworsHak was a champion of 
full development of our Nation’s water 
resources. The Palisades Dam on the 
Upper Snake River was one of his per- 
sonal triumphs. He worked hard and 
successfully in sponsoring authorization 
and appropriations for it, and when it 
was dedicated in 1957 he was justly 
proud. 

Now we have another project on which 
he worked since 1953. He has tire- 
lessly pushed ahead to acquaint the Con- 
gress and the public with the many ad- 
vantages of this project. It is presently 
known as Bruces Eddy. 

The Bruces Eddy project site is located 
on the North Fork of the Clearwater 
River, one and nine-tenths miles above 
Ahsahka, Idaho, which is at the conflu- 
ence of the North Fork and the main- 
stem of the Clearwater River. The Corps 
of Engineers studied the Bruces Eddy 
project in 1953, and the project was 
recommended in the report entitled, 
“Review Report on Columbia River and 
Tributaries, Middle Snake River Basin, 
Lewiston to Pittsburg Landing, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington,” presented in 
Senate Document 51, 84th Congress, 1st 
session. 

A public hearing was held on Bruces 
Eddy project on November 20, 1953. Sub- 
sequently, the site was given considera- 
tion by private utility companies, and a 
Federal Power Commission preliminary 
permit for investigation of the possibili- 
ties of the Bruces Eddy site for hydro- 
electric power was issued to the Pacific 
Northwest Co., a combination of four 
private utility companies, in August 
1954, and extended in February 1956. 
Office studies and limited foundation ex- 
plorations of the development were initi- 
ated by the permittee, but were later 
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discontinued. The preliminary permit 
expired in July 1957. 

The Corps of Engineers has long listed 
this as the most optimum site in the 
Northwest as yet undeveloped. 

Mr. President, my interest in Bruces 
Eddy goes back to its early origin. As 
Governor of Idaho from 1951 to 1955, I 
was one of this project’s early public sup- 
porters, as was Senator DworsHak. The 
Bruces Eddy project is a multipurpose 
development with benefits to power gen- 
eration, flood control, navigation, and 
recreation. The benefit-to-cost ratio as 
presently planned is 1.7 to 1. As more 
is known about the navigation benefits 
and flood control, quite likely the benefit- 
to-cost ratio will be even greater than 
originally estimated. Regional develop- 
ment depends very much upon naviga- 
tion, and there are as yet unknown nat- 
ural resources and development which 
could make the Bruces Eddy project even 
more valuable in this respect. 

This project will have an ultimate in- 
stalled capacity for power development 
of 690,000 kilowatts, which will be vital 
to the continuous growth of our State. 
It will provide needed flood control to 
prevent damage in the immediate area 
of the project as well as downstream 
on the Clearwater, Snake, and Columbia. 
In addition, the shoreline and the reser- 
voir itself will provide many important 
recreational benefits for local residents, 
as well as providing a basis for increas- 
ing the tourist industry in the area. It 
will also furnish access to valuable 
stands of timber that have heretofore 
been inaccessible. 

The late Senator DworsHaK was an 
enthusiastic booster for this project. His 
correspondence record is filled with let- 
ters to persons who asked for informa- 
tion about the project. He has ap- 
peared before numerous hearings and 
has asked that both sides of the question 
concerning storage on the North Fork of 
the Clearwater be given full publicity, 
and that anyone interested should be 
permitted to appear and testify. The 
testimony is too voluminous to go into 
detail here, but at a Public Works Appro- 
priations Subcommittee hearing held on 
May 7, 1959, he brought out in testimony 
justifying his request for $770,000 in ad- 
vance planning, that this dam and res- 
ervoir would be a vital part of the com- 
prehensive development of the Columbia 
Basin. He pointed out at that time that 
the Clearwater River discharges more 
than 10 million cubic feet of water an- 
nually, which is comparable to the 
amount of water discharged by the great 
Colorado River near Flagstaff, Ariz., and 
that there are no storage reservoirs of 
any kind on the Clearwater River. Sen- 
ator DworsHak was instrumental in se- 
curing appropriations for planning and 
advance design engineering in the 
amount of $2,571,000, even though this 
project has not yet been authorized by 
Congress. 

I have reasonable assurance that au- 
thorization for Bruces Eddy will be in- 
cluded in the public works omnibus bill 
of this session, and I trust that funds for 
initial construction will be made avail- 
able for immediate use. 

Mr. President, at the proper time, 
either by resolution or amendment, as 
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a fitting memorial to my distinguished 
predecessor for his many years of tireless 
work in resource development and for 
his patience and perseverance in pro- 
moting this project, I intend to ask my 
colleagues of this Congress to join me in 
implementing a change of names from 
Bruces Eddy to Dworshak Dam. 
EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Idaho State Journal, July 24, 1962] 
A Man OF INTEGRITY 


Idaho marks today the loss of her most 
distinguished citizen, Senator Henry Dwor- 
SHAK, who has served his State and Nation 
in Congress for more than 20 years. 

No matter who was elected to the other 
three seats in the Idaho delegation, it has 
been taken for granted since 1939 that Sen- 
ator DworsHAK would be representing the 
Gem State in Washington. 

A man of great dedication to a select 
philosophy of government, he had been 
Idaho's prime choice for many years as its 
guardian of fiscal integrity. That was what 
he did best, and that was what he wanted to 
do best. 

It has often been said of Senator Dwor- 
SHAK that “he looks like a Senator,” and in- 
deed he did. He wasn't the storied image 
of the Senator with baggy pants and a string 
tie, but he was a man of distinguished ap- 
pearance. His trademark was his great white 
shock of hair and a sturdy build that hon- 
estly portrayed his character. 

It was his appearance that made his death 
such a shock to those who had met him. 
There had been bouts with serious illness, 
but is was unbelievable he was not recovered. 
He radiated health. He was a robust man, 
whose appearance foretold only more years 
of service in the Senate. 

His stature gave him the right to become a 
National Senator, but his first loyalty was to 
Idaho, In the past week alone he inquired 
what he could do to expedite flood control 
work in Pocatello and to prevent the closure 
of the airport control tower here. 

It is worth mention today, when Alameda 
and Pocatello are to become one city, that 
he was among the first to wire his congratu- 
lations last March 20 when consolidation 
was approved. The wires are already arriv- 
ing from officials aware of what is taking 
place here today. Had he lived another day, 
Senator DworsHak would have added his 
regards. It would have been similar to his 
last direct word to the people of this com- 
munity on March 21, when he said: 

“Congratulations to the citizens who have 
approved consolidation of Alameda and 
Pocatello into Idaho’s largest city. This 
should make possible full utilization of op- 
portunities available to develop the Gate 
City’s resources. This demonstration of 
community solidarity should prove extremely 
valuable in future growth of Bannock 
County.” 

Bannock County and the rest of Idaho 
will miss the personal interest of Senator 
Henry DworsHak. 

[From the Nampa (Idaho) Free Press, 
July 28, 1962] 


A Great Loss 


We're sorry to have been unable to com- 
ment earlier on the passing of Idaho Senator 
HENRY DworsHaxk. 

Idaho and the Nation have lost a fine pub- 
lic servant. 

Senator DworsHak was a strong believer in 
a way of life that raised our Nation to great- 
ness. He worked hard at home and in Wash- 
ington for the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of that way. He consistently was rated 
high by men and organizations that stress 
the importance of constitutional government. 

Those who watched Senator DworsHak 
were impressed by his great sincerity, pleas- 
ant disposition and dedication to hard work. 
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In addition to serving the national inter- 
est, Idaho’s senior Senator always remem- 
bered the needs of Idaho and its people. He 
was responsive to the requests and problems 
of Idaho citizens. 

In addition to being a statesman, Senator 
DworsHAK was a fine gentleman. 

We always felt a special kinship with Sena- 
tor DworsHak, a former newspaperman. His 
visits to our office were fairly frequent— 
which is more than we can say for other 
members of Idaho’s delegation in Washing- 
ton. When here, he always showed a keen 
interest in local matters and people. 

Yes, Idaho and the Nation have suffered 
a loss. 

[From the Payette (Idaho) Independent 
Enterprise, July 25, 1962] 
THe CONSCIENTIOUS HENRY DWORSHAK 


There were many sad hearts in Idaho 
Tuesday morning, when the news became 
generally known that Idaho’s U.S. Senator 
Henry DworsHak had died from a heart 
attack at Washington, D.C., Monday night. 

Probably the best adjective that could 
be used to describe the late Senator is 
“conscientious.” 

He was of the type that took his job 
seriously and was recognized by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike for his con- 
scientiousness. 

He was accused by his enemies many 
times as being a “fence rider” but he was 
never “on the fence” when it came to fight- 
ing for what he believed was good for Idaho 
or espousing the cause of economy in gov- 
ernment. 

His contribution was that he served as 
a needed balancing wheel at a time when 
the trend in our governmental machinery 
has been toward free spending and extreme 
liberalism. 

In our own case, his death took a re- 
spected friend of over 25 years. 
[From the Lewiston (Idaho) 

Tribune, July 25, 1962] 
Henry DworsHaK: UNSWERVING INTEGRITY 


Senator Henry DworsHak had a steadfast 
integrity and a capacity for wide-ranging 
friendships which will not be surpassed soon 
in this State which now mourns his death. 

Perhaps the most eloquent eulogy which 
could be penned to this fine and honest 
champion of lost causes is simply that almost 
all of his political acquaintances, of what- 
ever party or shade of opinion, think of him 
first as a trusted, beloved, personal friend. 

This is what the liberals and conserva- 
tives alike elsewhere in the Nation found 
it difficult to understand about Idaho. How 
could this State return so consistently to 
Congress a man who by almost any standard 
was one of the dozen or so most conserva- 
tive Members of the Senate, yet at the same 
time elect liberals to many other offices? The 
puzzled outsiders could not know that Dwor- 
SHAK, perhaps more than any other public 
leader in Idaho history, set an example for 
Idahoans in how personal friendships can 
bridge the widest gulfs of politics. 

Whatever appraisal of his career may be 
ventured here must be tinged by the shadows 
of sorrow. He lived a full, rich, vigorous, 
dedicated life, and death came quickly as 
he might have wished. Yet, the loss to his 
friends is a sharp and deep one, and each 
will reflect upon particular regrets. 

We wish he could have returned on 
August 19 to join with Senator ALBERT GORE, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, and others in dedi- 
cating the Lewis and Clark Highway. He 
had anxiously hoped for this. He had wished 
that Congress might finish its work in time 
this summer so that he and Mrs. Dworshak 
could slip away quietly to Lake Louise to 
let the gruelling, tearing burdens slip away 
for a week, perhaps. Then he wished to 
come back to Idaho to help open officially 
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the highway which he had done so much over 
so many years to build. 

We wish, too, that he had been in the 
Senate on the day—not far off, we hope— 
when Bruces Eddy Dam on the North Fork 
of the Clearwater River is authorized for 
prompt construction. This is another dream 
he struggled to make come true. 

He did not work for these projects by him- 
self. When the credits are properly dis- 
tributed the honor roll will be long. At some 
stages the best that DworsHak could do was 
to step quietly into the background and let 
others more strategically placed at the mo- 
ment carry the struggle. And when this 
was so, this is what he did. It is not that 
he deserves exclusive credit for these proj- 
ects. It is simply that he wanted and 
deserved to be here at the finish, and now 
must be remembered instead by those who 
know how much he valued these projects 
and the people these projects will serve. 

He could have done much more for Idaho 
if Idaho had let him. He was a key member 
of some of the most important committees 
of the Senate. He had the power that comes 
with seniority, plus the personal friendship 
and respect even of his most outspoken 
political opponents in the Senate. As a 
ranking member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee alone, he could have steered 
many Federal projects to Idaho. 

He often lamented that Idahoans gener- 
ally did not bridge their disagreements and 
unite their interests sufficiently so their 
representatives in Congress could work for 
them with maximum effectiveness. This re- 
gret did not apply to this north central 
Idaho region, incidentally. This area learned 
the knack, largely in observing the successful 
tactics of river development campaigns in 
Washington and Oregon, of united effort to 
achieve common goals. DworsHak enjoyed 
working on behalf of this region’s projects 
because he could count here on intelligent, 
constant, bipartisan support. Some other 
sections of the State, which never quite ac- 
cepted even Grand Coulee Dam as a fact of 
life, never agreed on what they wanted. So 
the seniority and strategic committee as- 
signments which DworsHak enjoyed so long 
were largely wasted by Idaho. The entire 
State should ponder this as it comes to a 
new election and considers whether it now 
should toss aside the seniority and influence 
it retains in Washington, D.C., and start all 
over again. 

However, DworsHAK was not wholly nor 
even mainly an “Idaho representative” in 
Congress. He was a national representative, 
though not often a national spokesman, for 
the conservative economic and political 
position. 

Particularly in his determined, painstak- 
ing, endless work in committee, DWORSHAK 
constantly subjected the liberals to a critical, 
skeptical scrutiny. The words “liberal” and 
“conservative” maybe have been battered be- 
yond recognition by the quarrels of our era, 
but DworsnHak certainly was a notable cham- 
pion of old-fashioned conservatism. He was 
a steadfast opponent of big government and 
big spending, but without ever reaching the 
stage of fanaticism which impugned the 
patriotism or integrity of those with a differ- 
ent philosophy. He voted frequently with 
the extremists of the radical right but never 
joined them in foul or frantic slurs 
their opponents. He was a champion of 
causes mostly lost, but seldom did he suc- 
cumb to bitterness to a degree which 
jeopardized his abiding sense of fairness and 
friendliness. 

It is ironic that DworsHaxk’s only major 

appearance under the harsh spotlights of 
national publicity portrayed him quite false- 
ly. He was a member of the Senate com- 
mittee which conducted the hearing on the 
censure of the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, Republican, of Wisconsin. Dwor- 
SHAK had voted frequently with McCarthy— 
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even when the McCarthy bloc narrowed to a 
dozen or so Members in the Senate—though 
he never adopted McCarthy’s smear methods. 
Yet, McCarthy turned on him with an insult- 
ing snarl during the televised hearing, and 
the national audience saw only that Dwor- 
SHAK turned away from the challenge. The 
audience may have misjudged him. He was 
not an alley fighter, but he was a man of 
unswerving courage and integrity who was 
a true American conservative when Mc- 
Carthy was just a political hack looking for 
the most opportunistic place to jump next. 

One of the secrets of DworsHAK’s success 
in Idaho politics was his careful independ- 
ence. He was ever helpful with political 
beginners. He was a Republican stalwart 
who seldom wavered in his dedication to his 
party. But he was careful not to pick up the 
hot torches of fellow Republicans who were 
conducting “conservative” crusades in be- 
half of their own candidates without Dwor- 
SHAK’'s judgment and discrimination. Several 
campaigns by GOP rightwing candidates left 
the candidates scarred and battered by their 
own vituperation, while DworsHaxk smilingly 
emerged with the votes and the friendship 
of his liberal critics. 

Still, his was a difficult and sometimes 
lonely role. 

It surely can do no harm now to quote 
a reply he once sent to a friend who chid- 
ed him for opposing even the administra- 
tion of a Republican President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. DworsHak debated the point 
at issue after noting that “the major dif- 
ferences between us, of course, arise from the 
differing political philosophies.” Then he 
added: 

“I want you to know that I take seriously 
your suggestion to adopt the slogan, ‘Look 
ahead, don't look back.“ If I did look back 
in connection with the * * * vote, it would 
be because I felt that I had to do that in 
order to look forward. But, you must admit 
it’s not going to be easy for a Senator, who 
has spent so many years in opposition, to 
make those adjustments which permit him 
to take an affirmative view.” 

It wasn't easy. In fact, DworsHAK never 
really accomplished it. He remained to the 
end basically an opposition Senator. This 
is not a popular role, and DworsHaK never 
tried very hard to win national popularity. 
He was never really understood and fre- 
quently was underrated—outside of Idaho. 

But he was understood and admired— 
even by those who opposed him almost con- 
stantly—in this State he loved. He was a 
national representative of reaction, perhaps, 
but first he was a symbol of integrity. He 
was a man of sweeping conclusions, some- 
times, but his judgments were not as sweep- 
ing as his friendships. He was a determined 
and unswerving political warrior of the 
right, but to Idahoans of almost every po- 
litical opinion, he first of all was a friend. 

He served the people of Idaho with dig- 
nity, courage and steadfast devotion until 
the inevitable end. He leaves a gaping void 
which will not soon be filled. 


[From the East Idaho Post-Register, July 25, 
1962] 


DworsHak’s DEATH—A Loss To IpAHO 


The sudden death of Idaho's veteran Sen- 
ator, HENRY DworsHAK, comes as a distinct 
shock to the people he has served as Con- 
gressman and Senator for more than two 
decades. His passing is a distinct loss to 
the State and to the Republican Party, both 
of whom he served with a dignified dedica- 
tion too often lacking in public servants, 

Henry DWORSHAK was a man of boundless 
energy, a tireless worker in behalf of his own 
convictions * * * convictions which he was 
never afraid to fight for and defend against 
any odds. He gave unhesitatingly of him- 
self in behalf of Idaho and its people for 
more than 40 years, first as citizen and editor 
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of a weekly newspaper, as State commander 
of the American Legion, as Congressman, and 
finally as U.S. Senator. 

He was no seeker after the limelight. He 
was the voice of conservatism, a bulwark, 
so to speak, against what he called socialis- 
tic spending at home and abroad. As a 
member of the powerful Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee he was an avowed budget 
balancer, a strong voice and influence crying 
out in a Washington where conservatism in 
spending is all too rare. 

The conservatism that marked his politi- 
cal philosophy was evident in his personal 
life as well, and it can truthfully be said 
that never in his long years in political 
service did anyone question his integrity as 
a Senator or, what is more important, as a 
man. 

Senator DworsHaK was a man of consid- 
erable stature. He may not have been the 
greatest of Idaho’s representatives in Con- 
gress but when a list of his accomplishments 
is recorded his name will be near the top. 
He was highly respected by his colleagues in 
both the Senate and the House for his con- 

in protecting constitutional govern- 
ment, and for his conservative views on Fed- 
eral 2 
Henry DWORSHAK did his job well. Idaho 
has suffered a real loss in his passing. 


[From the St. Maries (Idaho) Gazette 
Record, July 26, 1962] 
SENATOR DWORSHAK’S SERVICE AND CHARACTER 
ARE His TRIBUTE 

Both the State and the Nation suffered a 
loss this week when Senator HENRY DWOR- 
sHak died in Washington, D.C. 

Although we disagreed often with the 
Senator, we have felt that he was doing a 
very effective job for the State and Nation. 

The Senator was not a “showboat.” He 
did not make good newspaper copy. His 
name was seldom mentioned in the news. 
But he was studious, hardworking, and ef- 
fective. 

The Senator prided himself on three 
things—his thorough knowledge of the legis- 
lation being offered; his diligent and scru- 
pulous attention to his committee work and 
his near-perfect record of attendance at 
Senate sessions. There are many Senators 
who would do well to copy these virtues. 

It was because of these three things that 
Senator DworsHak was an effective Senator. 
He knew what the legislation contained—and 
was thus able to oppose, or promote it in an 
intelligent manner. He sat for wearying 
hours in committee meetings, hearing wit- 
nesses, interrogating them, and participat- 
ing in the formation of legislation. (It is in 
the committee rooms, not the floor, where 
the most effective legislative work is done.) 
Then he attended the sessions—and saw to 
it that nothing whizzed by” without his 
notice. 

The Senator spoke with a conservative 
voice and from conservative convictions. He 
was greatly worried in the past few years that 
the Federal Establishment had become a huge 
and living organism—subject neither to the 
will of Congress nor the direction of the 
Executive. He could cite many examples to 
prove his thesis. 

Senator DworsHak was effective in his 
conservatism—much more effective than 
those gathering the plaudits of press, radio, 
and television for their conservative stands. 

Except for 4 years, the Senator was a 
member of the minority party during his 
service in the House and Senate. Opposing 
much of the legislation offered by the four 
administrations under which he served, he 
was never an obstructionist. He stated his 
opposition, fought for his viewpoint, but 
never once attempted to prevent his fellow 
legislators from even considering a bill. 

On the campaign trail, the Senator was 
true gentleman. He campaigned on the basis 
of political philosophy, outlook, and issue 
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of the day. Never once, even in private 
conversation, did he stoop to personal gossip, 
malicious personal comment, or questioning 
the motives of his opponents. When direct 
questions of this nature were asked, he al- 
ways returned to the issues at hand. 

The Senator’s long, honest, hard-working 
career stands as a tribute to him. 
[From the Rigby (Idaho) Star, July 26, 1962] 

Senator Henry DWORSHAK 


The general trend of thought, following 
the passing of Senator DworsHak last week 
has been his genuine and honest interest 
in the people he served; his dedication to 
the duty which called him to the world’s 
greatest deliberative body. The newspaper 
fraternity has already written tributes to his 
memory, for it was newspaper business in 
which he began his business life, and a 
profession which was uplifted by the type 
of journalism he employed. 

We first met Henry DworsHak when he 
was a Burley publisher, many years ago and 
a friendship began which endured and grew 
as he progressed. His integrity, his unfail- 
ing loyalty and devotion to the people he 
represented made him a nonpolitical figure 
in Idaho for many years. People liked him, 
because he was honest, honorable, kind, and 
on the job—he placed his people above 
politics, 

History has labeled Senator Borah as an 
“isolationist” and Senator DworsHak will 
probably be remembered as a conserva- 
tive,” a man who thought of the taxpayers 
when voting, regardless of political expedi- 
ency. 

Each year he came back to Idaho as often 
as possible to visit with friends, to get their 
opinions and expressions on both State and 
National issues. People looked forward to 
meeting him again; knowing that they would 
get an honest answer. In the next to his last 
newsletter he wrote of our Government be- 
ing headed for “dangerous shoals” and his 
apprehension had been mounting for a long 
time as we contributed unappreciated and 
oftentimes unwanted foreign aid. 

The people of Idaho have lost their main- 
stay but the greatest loss is to his devoted, 
lifetime companion, Georgia, and their four 
sons. 

Senator DworsHak rests in hallowed 
ground—Arlington National Cemetery in 
Virginia, not far from the grave of Gen. 
John J. Pershing. His services were simple 
and brief but the service record he left is 
voluminous and only time will remind 
Idahoans again and again of the service he 
has given this State. 

{From the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News, 
July 26, 1962] 
HE'LL Be Missep 


Senator Henry C. DWORSHAK, the dignified 
big man with the thatch of white hair, will 
be missed on both the State and National 
level. Senator DworsHak always had the 
courage of his convictions and there was no 
more persistent voice against bureaucracy, 
excessive Federal spending and the socialistic 
trend in Government. His untimely death 
has stilled his opposition in these matters 
just when there is every indication it is 
needed most. 

In Burley, Senator DworsHak’s friends 
and neighbors accorded him an honor rarely 
extended a living person when they named 
the Dworshak Elementary School. It was an 
example of the general high regard toward 
the big Idahoan, a regard shared by even 
those who did not see eye to eye with Mr. 
DworsHak in political matters. And even 
those who were his most severe critics in 
political circles never had an unkind word 
for Senator DworsHak as a citizen and a 
man. 

The full impact of Senator DworsHax’s 
death may not be apparent for some time. 
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As Idaho’s senior Senator, he had enough 
seniority to claim some important committee 
assignments that will not be available to his 
successor. 


[From the Mountain Home (Idaho) News, 
July 26, 1962] 


THANK You, SENATOR DworsHAK 


Because of our Thursday publication date, 
we are sure any remarks that we might make 
in praise of the late Senator HENRY Dwor- 
SHAK in a general sense would have already 
been said better by more eloquent eulogizers 
but, because of the close relation we have had 
with the Senator in the few years we have 
published the Mountain Home News, we feel 
it would be a display of selfishness to not 
at least briefly acknowledge our debt. 

We feel sure that our support—or non- 
support—of his political campaigns had 
little, if any, bearing on his retaining his 
office for so many years. We also know that 
the Senator realized this. 

But, regardless of how busy he was with 
national or international affairs, Senator 
DworsHak always had time to help us with 
personal problems. Part of this was due 
to his interest in the Mountain Home area 
itself; part was undoubtedly due to the fact 
that he had also been a publisher of a small 
hometown paper. But the principal reason 
that he would lay aside, temporarily, more 
pertinent matters to tend to ours was that he 
was concerned with the affairs of others be- 
sides himself—certainly a rare political 
quality these days. 

Although he was a “one of the boys” type 
and we would refer familiarly to him as 
“Henry” or “HENRY’s going to make a visit 
to Mountain Home,” his actual arrival on the 
scene would change this familiarity to one of 
respect and the title “Senator” would be as 
natural to use as a nickname to some other 
acquaintance. 

Senator DworsHak was usually the first to 
notify the News of events which had effect on 
the Elmore County area. Making our dead- 
lines his business he would phone or wire if 
necessary in order to give us a “break” on 
news. Mountain Home with its irrigation 
future and the Mountain Home AFB were of 
much interest to the Senator and he would 
make a special effort to visit the area while in 
this vicinity. 

Certainly all of his political opponents 
didn’t agree with him on policy but we've 
never heard of any one of these who dis- 
liked him personally. As an example, his 
opponent in the last election, Robert Mc- 
Laughlin of Mountain Home, had only the 
highest praise for the man on a personal 
diagnosis—differing only in certain politi- 
cal ideas. In fact, Elmore County politicians, 
certainly leaning heavily to the Democratic 
allegiance, were all friends of Senator 
DworsHak and looked forward to meeting 
him during his Idaho visits. 

We feel that the State will miss him. 
We know—here at the News—that we've 
lost a good friend. 


[From the Emmett (Idaho) Messenger, July 
12, 1962] 


FULL MEASURE 


Idaho this week mourns the loss of Sena- 
tor Henry DworsHak, and little can be added 
to the public eulogies already expressed by 
political and business leaders throughout 
the State. 

The outpouring of tributes to Mr, Dwor- 
SHAK and condolences to his family is itself 
testament to the high regard in which he 
was held in the State, for his loss is felt 
keenly by men of diverse political on 
and diverse occupation. Nearly everyone in 
Idaho counted Senator DworsHAK as a per- 
sonal friend. 

Senator DworsHak possessed a rare com- 
bination of toughness and kindliness that 
was so obviously genuine that he held the 
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respect and admiration even of his most vig- 
orous political opponents. People liked 
Senator DworsHak, because it was always 
abundantly apparent that Senator Dwor- 
SHAK liked and cared about people. 

No man could live better. 

Not all people can agree that the Senator’s 
dogged conservatism in politics was adequate 
to the times in which he served, but the 
integrity of his views was never questioned 
in any quarter. Thinking people will agree 
that the Congress of the United States needs 
both its conservatives and its liberals. Sena- 
tor DworsHak served long and with distinc- 
tion as an effective protagonist of conserva- 
tism in Government. As such, his death 
Monday evening is a great loss to the Nation 
and to the world. 

Mr. DworsHaxk served his fellow man in 
full measure. He was editor and publisher 
of the Burley Bulletin from 1924 to 1944. 
He was elected president of the Idaho Edi- 
torial Association in 1931. He served in the 
American Expenditionary Forces and was 
Idaho commander of the American Legion 
in 1932. In 1937, at Nice, France, he was 
installed Idaho-Utah district governor of 
Rotary International. He was a 33d-degree 
Scottish Rite Mason and Shriner, a member 
of BPOE and IOOF, He was the father of 
four sons. He was elected to four terms in 
the U.S. House of Representatives. In 1946 
he was elected to the U.S. Senate to fill the 
unexpired term of John Thomas. In 1949 he 
was appointed to the Senate vacancy caused 
by the death of Bert Miller, and in 1950, he 
was elected to the remaining 4 years of that 
term. In 1954 and 1960 he was elected to 
full 6-year terms in the Senate. 

Few men are accorded greater honor in 
the short span of life. 

Few men are given the ability and the 
courage to serve with greater distinction. 


[From the Hailey (Idaho) Times, July 26, 
1962] 


WE LOSE A FRIEND, THE NATION A STATESMAN 


Idaho people in all walks of life were 
stunned, shocked, and grieved Tuesday eve- 
ning when they learned of the sudden death 
of Senator Henry C. DworsHak, and to the 
many hundreds who loved and respected the 
distinguished Idaho Senator, it was a per- 
sonal tragedy that made July 23 one of the 
saddest days in their lifetime. 

Senator DworsHaK was not only a states- 
man, whose career as a public servant meas- 
ured up to the finest traditions of states- 
manship; but he was known far and wide by 
hundreds of people who considered him a 
personal friend, for Henry was a friendly 
man and humble, in spite of all the honors 
which he had earned during his 23 years as 
an Idaho Congressman and Senator. He had 
that rare gift known as the common touch, 
and we know of no man in Idaho history 
whose death will be mourned by more peo- 
ple than the distinguished Idaho senior 
Senator. 

It was our privilege to first know Senator 
DworRsHAK over 30 years ago when he was 
the able editor of the Burley Bulletin weekly 
newspaper and this writer was a neophyte 
journalist-printer learning the rudiments of 
the trade and profession as the one employee 
of the Camas County Courier at Fairfield. 
We recall when we were first introduced, 
the green young printer to the man who al- 
ready had a distinguished career; but there 
was not so much as a hint of condescending 
or patronizing treatment, for HENRY DWOR- 
SHAK was a man without an ounce of arro- 
gance or haughtiness in his mind or soul. 

Idaho and the Nation have suffered a 
tremendous loss, for a man like HENRY 
DworsHak comes as near to be irreplaceable 
as any man that ever drew breath. 

There were those who differed with Sen- 
ator DworsHak on political matters, but 
they all respected him as a man; and his 
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friends were in both high and low levels of 
society, for HENRY DworsHak never put him- 
self on a pedestal, nor did he ever lose the 
common touch which is the mark of a 
friendly man who makes friends instinc- 
tively. 

Senator Henry C. DworsHak will go down 
in Idaho history as one of the truly great 
leaders of our time, for it has often been 
said “He looks like a Senator is supposed 
to look”—but more important, his record 
of fighting for the principles he believed 
in as best for his country and State is with- 
out parallel. However, to hundreds of Idaho 
folks, he will be remembered forever as a 
humble man whose life was an inspiration— 
as a man they were proud to call their friend. 


[From the Burley (Idaho) Herald-Bulletin, 
July 27, 1962] 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM IDAHO 

Many of you have expressed your feeling 
over the loss of a devoted friend in the pass- 
ing of U.S. Senator HENRY DWORSHAK. I 
would like to express my personal feelings 
even though I haye not known him nearly 
so long as you did. 

Since moving to Burley in September I 
have visited and talked many times with 
Senator Henry DWORSHAK. The last time 
was in Washington, June 15-16, when I 
spent many hours with him on Capitol Hill 
after lunching with the President. We cut 
a tape on Idaho and national problems for 
KBAR to use. 

It was quickly obvious that Senator 
DworsHak was highly liked and respected 
among his colleagues. His long service, his 
known integrity, his stanchness in stand- 
ing for freedom and free enterprise, his 
friendliness and his famous sense of humor 
all contributed to make him a welcome 
guest anywhere he went. His influence was 
far greater than the headline hunters. His 
quiet behind-the-scenes working was 
effective. 

Henry DworsHak believed in the princi- 
ples on which America was founded. He 
loved his Nation and his State. He was fond 
of Burley and of Cassia and Minidoka Coun- 
ties. He was proud of his record in the news- 
paper business as the longtime owner of the 
Burley Bulletin, a forerunner of the Her- 
ald-Bulletin. 

Like you, I feel a personal loss at his 
death. I am sorry that I did not have the 
privilege of so many of you to have known 
him for many years. I became quite fond 
of him during these months when we met 
and wrote letters. 

We in the newspaper business realize that 
men of the caliber of Senator DworsHak are 
truly dedicated public servants who give 
their lives for the public welfare. We realize 
that they leave us a heritage of splendid 
service to mankind that rekindles the spark 
in all of us to do likewise. 

We at the Herald-Bulletin feel a particular 
loss because Henry DworsHak was for years 
the publisher of the weekly Burley Bulletin 
that merged with the weekly Burley Herald 
to become the daily Herald-Bulletin less 
than 3 years ago. He set a high standard of 
journalistic integrity and of dedication to 
the building of a better community in which 
to live. 

We pledge to you that we shall do our 
level best to follow his example and to carry 
on this tradition of serving the best in- 
terests of the community. We shall con- 
tinue to dedicate our efforts toward pro- 
moting the welfare of the communities of 
Cassia and Minidoka Counties we serve as 
their home daily newspaper. 

In this way we can show our apprecia- 
tion of the life and example that Senator 
Henry DworsHak set for us to follow. In 
this way we can show his influence on our 
daily lives. 

The Nation has lost a stalwart patriot, a 
fine public official. The State of Idaho has 
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lost its tremendous voice and presence in 
the Halls of the Senate. Cassia and Mini- 
doka Counties have lost a stalwart advocati 
of their community needs, 

Burley has lost a true friend. And all ot 
us feel deeply that loss in a personal way 
that words express so inadequately. 

PRAYER DELIVERED BY THE SENATE CHAPLAIN, 
JULY 24, 1962 

The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following prayer: 

O Thou eternal God, before whose face the 
generations rise and pass away, and to whom 
a thousand years are but as yesterday when 
it is past: As we come to this session, our 
hearts again are made heavy by the sudden 
passing into the unseen of a dedicated pub- 
lic servant, who but yesterday was a part of 
all the busy affairs of the Senate. Here, 
across the years, his voice was raised in pas- 
sionate defense of the causes his conscience 
told him were right and just. Here, in ali his 
concerns, he manifested loyalty to the funda- 
mental tenets of the Republic which he 
loved, and for whose defense in his young 
manhood he marched with the battalions of 
freedom. 

And now, on the very day when from a 
manmade star out in space the views and 
voices from this planet are flung back to all 
the earth, as untold millions look and listen, 
Henry DworsHak has finished his course 
here, and has fared forth beyond this bourne 
of time and space, to know the mystery 
which one day will come to us all as this 
mortal puts on immortality. 

In the spirit of the fluttering flags at half- 
mast, we pray especially for Thy consoling 
grace upon the companion who shared the 
dedication of his life, and upon the stalwart 
sons they have given to the world. 

In Thy mercy we pray that at last Thou 
wilt bring us all to the homeland of Thine 
eternal love. 

We ask it in the name of the One who is 
the resurrection and the life. Amen. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, from 
my first days as a U.S. Senator, Senator 
HENRY DworsHak went out of his way 
to be helpful to me. I had the honor of 
serving on the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with him. As the 
ranking Republican on that committee, 
he was always available to answer my 
questions, yet never demanding any- 
thing from me. 

The concern he had for fiscal integrity 
in government made me feel proud to 
be associated with him. 

The loss which the Nation has received 
from Senator DworsHak’s passing is un- 
measurable. Those great principles in 
which he believed will remain with us in 
the U.S. Senate, as a reminder of him. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Senator Henry C. DworsHak was one of 
my very good friends. Before our sery- 
ice in the Senate, we served in the House 
of Representatives together. In the 
Senate we served on the Appropriations 
Committee together. 

For several years our offices in the old 
Senate Office Building were located ad- 
jacently. I have never known a Member 
of Congress who worked longer hours 
than Senator DworsHak. He went to 
his office very early and he did not leave 
it until late. And always he was carry- 
ing papers and files and reports to and 
from his office to his home so that he 
could study and work on them even after 
he left the office. 
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I know all this because repeatedly I 
would run into him coming in the office 
in the early morning and leaving late 
at night and I would see the heavy load 
of material he was carrying under his 
arm. 

He and I had a very good-natured— 
and I think wholesome and beneficial— 
rivalry and competition on rollcall vot- 
ing attendance. For some time he com- 
piled a better record than I did. Then 
he had some bad luck and missed some 
rollcall votes while he was out of Wash- 
ington on official business of the Senate 
committees of which he was a leading 
member. 

I think that perhaps I got to know 
Henry DworsHak best on a trip that 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on the State Department made last fall 
to Latin America. He and I were mem- 
bers of that subcommittee headed by the 
senior Senator from Arkansas. 

Prior to that time I had been impressed 
with his deadly seriousness and the man- 
ner in which he literally drove himself 
to give every ounce of effort physically 
and mentally possible for his constitu- 
ents. On this trip I found that he was 
a warmhearted person with a delightful 
sense of humor—matched only by that 
of his lovely wife. 

Henry DworsHak was of that brand 
that seems to be dying off too much in 
the world today—of that brand that 
grows smaller and smaller. I mean the 
kind of person who has strong convic- 
tions—who is moved very deeply and 
emotionally by their convictions. 

For today we have too much of the 
so-called pragmatic young men, who 
pride themselves in being devoid of emo- 
tions—of being above emotions—who 
measure everything in a strictly prag- 
matic manner—a coldblooded manner— 
and who make their decisions not on 
what they earnestly believe but rather 
on what scientific public polls report 
on the feelings of significant voting 
blocs—who make decisions not on the 
basis of merit and feeling but rather on 
the coldblooded basis of how many votes 
a decision will get. 

Henry DworsHak was the exact op- 
posite of that. He made his decisions 
with his heart as well as his mind. There 
are far too few like him—and the world 
could ill afford to lose him. 


NEW HOSPITAL OPENS IN ALASKA 


Mr.BARTLETT. Mr. President, Sun- 
day, September 9, was a beautiful day in 
Anchorage, Alaska. The sky was clear. 
The sun was warm. The mountains 
stood out in bold relief. Nature was in 
an autumnal mood. 

On the afternoon of that day the 
Alaska Psychiatric Institute was dedi- 
cated. This is the newest, most modern 
hospital in the world for the care of the 
mentally ill. It will begin to receive 
patients next month. Designed to care 
for 225 people at the outset, the instit- 
tute is so planned that it may be ex- 
panded. 

I traveled almost 9,000 miles in order 
to be at the dedication ceremony. I flew 
from Washington, D.C., to Anchorage 
and back over the weekend only so that 
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I might be present for the dedicatory ex- 
ercises. For everyone present it was a 
thrilling occasion. For some few of us 
it was even more meaningful. For three 
of us there on that day this was the cul- 
mination of an effort which began over 
a decade ago. For a fourth, this repre- 
sented attainment of a goal which, for 
a time, seemed impossibly distant. 

Winfred Overholser, M.D., the great 
psychiatrist who has been superintend- 
ent of St. Elizabeths Hospital here in 
Washington, D.C., for a quarter of a 
century, was present. Jack Haldeman, 
M.D., Assistant Surgeon General of the 
United States was there. I had the good 
fortune to be present. And Marjorie 
Shearon, Ph. D., who made such a sig- 
nificant contribution to the passage of 
the act which made possible the build- 
ing of the institute, honored us by her 
presence. It was Dr. Overholser who, in 
1949, headed a committee which subse- 
quently reported the need for Alaska 
mental health legislation. This was a 
forerunner of the draft bill which be- 
came law. 

In those days Dr. Haldeman headed up 
Public Health Service work in Alaska. 
Then and later he worked hard for pas- 
sage of adequate mental health legis- 
lation. 

The Alaska Psychiatric Institute was 
constructed because the Congress of the 
United States and the executive branch 
of the Government saw an imperative 
need for it and responded to that need 
generously and helpfully. 

The then Territory of Alaska was and 
had been throughout its existence 
strangely situated in respect to the treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. For reasons 
not entirely clear, the territorial govern- 
ment had been prohibited from passing 
any legislation at all on this subject. The 
Federal Government cared for those who 
had to be hospitalized at a contract in- 
stitution in the State of Oregon. Modern 
opinion was strongly against this con- 
tract system, and only one State in the 
Union continued to use it, and then only 
to a very limited extent. The Alaska 
Mental Health Act was signed into law 
by President Eisenhower on July 28, 
1956. It proposed some far-reaching 
changes, all of which have become ef- 
fective since then or are in the process 
of becoming effective. Throughout 
Alaska’s territorial history until then, 
persons in poor mental health had been 
arrested as common criminals, tried be- 
fore juries in the U.S. commissioners’ 
courts and, if found guilty, had been 
sent to this hospital far away from their 
homes. There was no psychiatric care 
in Alaska, 

Public Law 830 of the 84th Congress 
changed all of this. 

In the first instance, the territorial 
legislature was, and, as has been noted, 
for the first time, authorized to legislate 
on the subject of mental health. 

In the second place, the Congress, rec- 
ognizing that a heavy financial load 
would be abruptly placed upon the ter- 
ritorial government for the first time, 
authorized a grant to Alaska, through 
the Surgeon General of the United 
States, aggregating $6 million over a 
period of years. 
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Next, the Congress made available 
$6,500,000 as the Federal contribution 
toward the construction of the hospital 
which was dedicated September 9. 

Finally—and this is what started all 
the trouble—the territory of Alaska, 
which in its governmental capacity was 
land poor in the midst of the greatest 
land area in any U.S. political subdivi- 
sion, was granted a million acres from 
the U.S. public domain. The purpose of 
this was so that the territorial govern- 
ment might obtain additional revenue 
through sale or lease of this land. I 
cannot say that the bill sailed through 
the House of Representatives. Objec- 
tions were made there to its form and its 
philosophy. However, those objections 
were finally overcome and the bill was 
passed by the House. It was after this 
that the blow descended. And what a 
blow. Once before the Senate, the act 
became the focal point of a heated con- 
troversy. A tempest arose. The legis- 
lation was widely assailed. At that time 
I was Delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the territory of Alaska 
and I recall ever so well one Senator tell- 
ing me that upon the subject of Alaska 
mental health legislation he had received 
more correspondence than on any other 
since the lend-lease bill was before the 
Senate. This was typical. 

Undoubtedly, the act would have died 
in the Senate had not the members of its 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
been men of judgment, of conviction, and 
of courage. For it would have been 
easier, I know very well, for them to have 
allowed the bill to gather dust in the 
committee files than to act upon it. All 
the trouble started when a paper in 
California editorially alleged that this 
was a bad bill, a wicked bill, a bill de- 
signed for sinister purposes. It asserted 
that the million-acre land grant was a 
device to create in Alaska a “Siberia— 
U.S.A.” According to the editorial, the 
million-acre tract would be “fenced in” 
and then political prisoners would be 
sent to “Siberia” by corrupt and nasty 
Officials in the States. How in the world 
anyone came to believe this is beside the 
point. The fact is that they did. This 
was attested to by the thousands and 
thousands of letters that rolled in to 
U.S. Senators, and by the number of wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee against 
the bill, some of them filled with strange 
venoms which they ejected. Of course, it 
was never intended that the land be 
chosen by the territory of Alaska in one 
huge block; it has not been. If any of 
it has been fenced, it has been for the 
normal purposes of fencing. 

In any case, the legislative history of 
the Alaska Mental Health Act makes, in 
retrospect at least, an absorbing politi- 
cal chapter in American history. Un- 
believable as it now seems, it has to be 
believed. It happened. And it hap- 
pened, not in some distant age, but in 
the mid-20th century. 

Not everyone who made great contri- 
butions to this wonderful legislation 
could be at Anchorage on September 9, 
unfortunately. For example, Repre- 
sentative EDITH Green, of Oregon, could 
not be there. It was she who did what 
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few in political life would have the cour- 
age to do—she became from the outset 
one of the very strongest advocates of 
this legislation, despite the fact that it 
would have the eventual result of termi- 
nating the contract which had been in 
effect for so long with a hospital in her 
own community. And Representative 
Leo W. O'BRIEN, of New York, author of 
the Alaska Statehood Act, and always 
Alaska’s friend, not only managed the 
bill in the House, but, when it was in 
grave danger in the Senate, came before 
the Senate committee to make an elo- 
quent and logical appeal for its passage. 
Also there were Representative WAYNE 
ASPINALL, of Colorado, now chairman of 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, and Representative JoHN P. 
Saytor, of Pennsylvania, now ranking 
Republican member of that same com- 
mittee; also former Representative A. L. 
Miller, of Nebraska, then ranking Re- 
publican member of the committee. 

And in the Senate there were, among 
so many others, Senator James E. Mur- 
ray, Senator Clinton P. Anderson, Sen- 
ator Arthur V. Watkins, Senator Henry 
M. Jackson, Senator Alan Bible, Sena- 
tor Barry Goldwater, and ever so many 
others who defied criticism and took 
charge of the act and put it through. 

Mr. President, I have mentioned some 
names. Not all can be mentioned, of 
course, but Alaskans were and are grate- 
ful. It certainly would be inappropri- 
ate for me to neglect to mention that 
M. W. Goding, Alaska-born and now 
High Commissioner of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, was instru- 
mental, together with Dr. Overholser, 
in drawing up the 1949 report. 

While in Anchorage I learned that 
many people there have forgotten, or do 
not know, the struggles and agonies and 
aberrations all of which were part of the 
legislative history of the Alaska Mental 
Health Act. I know of no better ac- 
count of all this than that which was 
written by Dr. Shearon, who, as I have 
mentioned, was at Anchorage the other 
day for the dedication. 

There were many of us who gave of 
time and effort in the legislative endeav- 
or. As I recall, Dr. Shearon did not be- 
come involved in it until the act was 
before the Senate. From that time on 
she devoted almost exclusive attention 
to it. And because she early became 
convinced that it was good legislation, 
proper legislation, needed legislation, 
she made perhaps the greatest sacrifice 
of all in persisting in the bill’s defense 
and advocacy. For she suffered heavy 
income loss on account of this. Some 
of her clients, and one in particular, 
were convinced the bill was bad. Dr. 
Shearon believed otherwise. They 
parted company. She would not com- 
promise with her beliefs and principles, 
even though she suffered thereby a 
money loss which she could ill afford. 
For this, I have always honored her, 
And I was particularly glad that, be- 
cause of all that had gone before, Dr. 
Shearon was able to be in Anchorage. 

And for an historical account of what 
happened in the legislative history of the 
Alaska Mental Health Act, I know of 
no more factual or absorbing account 
than that written by Dr. Shearon, which 
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I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HOPE ror ALASKA’S MENTALLY ILL 


(By Marjorie Shearon, Ph. D., editor, Chal- 
lenge to Socialism, formerly consultant to 
the late Senator Robert A. Taft) 


THIs IS ALASKA 


Alaska is our last frontier and our first 
line of defense. One-fifth the size of the 
continental United States, it is a land rich 
in oil, minerals, and forests. Its coastal 
waters abound in seal and salmon, which 
have given the territory two great indus- 
tries. Development of these natural re- 
sources has barely started. A million new 
settlers are needed to take up homesteads, 
to raise cattle, to explore mineral resources, 
and to expand the oil, fishing, fur, and 
lumber industries. 

Recognizing the strategic importance of 
Alaska, the United States has already spent 
$400 million on listening posts in the far 
north, up to and beyond the Arctic Circle. 
These constitute the DEW line—distant early 
warning line—which Air Force Secretary 
Quarles would now extend through the Aleu- 
tian Islands at an additional cost of $68 mil- 
lion. We in the States find further protec- 
tion in the thousands of members of the 
armed services stationed in Alaska, for here 
the United States comes within 45 miles of 
Russia’s Siberia. 

Alaska, so dimly known, so long neglected, 
and so little appreciated, is now of greatest 
strategic importance. Our very lives—yours 
and mine—may one day depend on the early 
information flashed from isolated, advance 
outposts along the DEW line in Alaska and 
Canada should Communist planes attempt a 
surprise attack on the United States across 
the North Pole. 

What sort of country is Alaska? What 
of its people? Are Alaskans citizens of the 
United States? Do they fight our wars, pay 
our taxes, share our joys and sorrows? What 
is this distant territory that has come in 
for such abuse in recent months? Why have 
some Americans stateside tried to thwart 
Alaskan hopes for control of the territory’s 
mentally ill? 

This is Alaska. A wild, undeveloped coun- 
try like our wonderful West of a century 
or more ago. But there are important dif- 
ferences. Alaskan cities, though small, are 
modern, with schools, general hospitals, air- 
fields, railroad stations, electricity, post of- 
fices, taxis, bus lines, and chambers of 
commerce. It is a country where modern 
civilization abuts on a primeval wilderness. 

The University of Alaska, a land-grant 
college on a 2,250-acre tract at Fairbanks, 
boasts a new geophysical institute. This 
million-dollar building provides some of the 
finest facilities in the world for the study 
of the Arctic, the stratosphere, and regions 
beyond. 

The climate of Alaska is about like that of 
Norway, Sweden, Scotland, and Minnesota. 
Conditions in southern Alaska are compara- 
ble to those in our Northern States. Tem- 
peratures range from —78° to a maximum 
of 100° at Fort Yukon on the Arctic Cir- 
cle. At Anchorage the range is from —36° 
to 92°, 

Alaska’s greatest handicap is not her cli- 
mate, but her lack of statehood. She is a 
territory clamoring for the right of self- 
determination, of self-government. She 
wishes to handle her own finances, to pass 
laws governing her own people. She seeks 
responsibility, not dependency. Alaska is 
neither a poor relation, nor a helpless child 
needing a guardian. She is a vast territory 
of latent wealth which has already yielded 
timber, waterpower, fur animals of the sea, 
gold, platinum, copper, coal, and silver; 
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and of the land, fish, agriculture, trapping, 
fur farming, oil—sources of wealth barely 
tapped, awaiting development. This is 
Alaska 


We stateside find it hard to picture Alaska. 
Accustomed as we are to cities of 100,000 to 
7 or 8 million, we cannot easily imagine a 
country of over half a million square miles 
which does not have a single city with as 
many as 60,000 persons. Alaska's largest city, 
Anchorage, in 1955 had a population of 
27,000 in the city, 32,000 in the metropolitan 
area. It compared favorably in size with 
Marion, Ind., Tucson, Arix., as it was in 1940, 
and Hillsboro, Tex. 

On July 1, 1955, the civilian population of 
Alaska was only 168,000. On July 1, 1954, 
the combined civilian and military popula- 
tion was 208,000—a little less than the popu- 
lation of Syracuse, N.Y. Indeed, the terri- 
torial population is so sparse that if it were 
uniformly spread over the entire surface of 
375,290,000 acres, every family of 4 would 
have 7,217 acres, or more than 11 square miles 
in which to roam. Looking at it another 
way, we may compare the density of popu- 
lation in the Nation’s Capital in 1950, which 
was 13,150.5 persons per square mile, with 
that in Alaska, where it was 1 person per 5 
square miles. 

Many Alaskans are aborigines—Eskimos, 
Aleuts, and Indians—numbering about 33,000 
or about one-fifth the civilian population. 
Alaskans are citizens of the United States, 
enjoying some of the privileges of citizenship 
and sharing in all the responsibilities, They 
pay income taxes and serve in the Armed 
Forces. Their Governor, however, is not 
elected by the Alaskans, but appointed by 
the President. And their Delegate to Con- 
gress cannot vote. 

Some of Alaska's problems stem from 
sparsity of population, inadequate road sys- 
tems, lack of land transportation between 
towns and villages, the short growing season, 
and the low temperatures in winter, The 
presence of permafrost, permanently frozen 
ground, has accounted for much of the dif- 
ficulty encountered in building roads, rail- 
roads, and houses. Permafrost was found 
to a depth of 1,000 feet near Barrow, Alaska, 
when the Navy was drilling for oil. How- 
ever, Alaska is not alone in having to face 
this problem. One-fifth the land surface 
of the world is underlain by permafrost, It 
is present in one-half of Russia, 

There are some 42 villages, cities, and 
districts in Alaska, but no counties. Of 
this number, 13 are villages with popula- 
tions of less than 500, while 10 villages and 
towns have populations of 500 to 999. Of 
the 42 localities, 32 have populations of less 
than 2,500. In 1950, Fairbanks had 5,771; 
Juneau, the capital, 5,596; Ketchikan, 5,305, 
and Nome, 1,876. 

The principal means of transportation be- 
tween the larger cities is by plane. Daily 
flights go out from the principal communities 
to scores of smaller places, carrying to them 
passengers, mail, and freight. Once a week 
a plane flies from Anchorage to the Pribilof 
Islands, center of the fur seal area, via the 
Aleutians. 

Alaska, presently, has only 560.1 miles of 
railroads. There is one main highway, the 
Alaska Highway, constructed as a military 
necessity by the United States and Canada 
at a cost of $113,824,220. Running from 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia, to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, through the very heart of the 
peninsula, it is 1,523 miles long. 

Vast areas are still without roads or plane 
service. Many of the smaller villages are 
isolated and present health, sanitation, and 
other problems because of their inaccessi- 
bility. Native settlements of 50 to 100 per- 
sons are often without any medical facilities, 
physicians, nurses, welfare agencies, courts, 
or jails. 

So extensive is this territory that when 
a map of Alaska is placed on a map of the 
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continental United States, the Aleutian 
Islands touch the coast of California, while 
the southern Alaskan Pacific mountain re- 
gion reaches to the eastern shores of South 
Carolina. 

Once called Seward’s Folly and American 
Siberia, Alaska is now an invaluable fron- 
tier for young pioneers and the guardian of 
the international boundary between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. 

Russian interest in the Arctic North Amer- 
ica led to the discovery of Alaska. Early in 
the 18th century Peter the Great commis- 
sioned a Danish sea captain, Vitus Bering, 
to explore the northwest coast of the Ameri- 
can Continent. In 1728 he discovered the 
passage now known as Bering Strait. The 
Russians made their first settlement on Ko- 
diak Island in 1784. Later they explored all 
the western coast of this arctic part of the 
North American Continent. 

On the strength of the two voyages by 
Bering, Russia laid claim to this northwest- 
ern portion of the New World. She warred 
on the Indians and Aleuts; her fur traders 
depleted the country of furs. In 1799 they 
created a trading corporation, the Russian- 
American Company. Under a 20-year con- 
cession, renewed periodically, the Russians 
assumed absolute domination in Alaska. 
They established a capital at Kodiak which 
they later moved to Sitka on Baranof Is- 
land, south of Juneau. 

A century ago, during the Crimean War, 
the Russians became worried about the pos- 
sibility that England might try to seize this 
northwestern tip of the American Continent. 
In 1855 Russia made overtures to the United 
States for the sale of Alaska, but nothing 
came of the proposals for more than a dec- 
ade. Finally, on October 18, 1867, after many 
delays, the sale was consummated by treaty 
and a congressional appropriation was made. 
Secretary of State William H. Seward signed 
the treaty for the United States. Thus we 
acquired a fabulously rich territory of 586,- 
400 square miles (375,296,000 acres) for $7,- 
200,000, or a little less than 2 cents an acre. 

For several decades the United States paid 
little attention to Alaska. There was scant 
appreciation of the value of the natural re- 
sources nor was there any immediate at- 
tempt to develop them. Alaskan affairs were 
administered first by the Army of the United 
States, then by the Treasury, and later by 
the Navy. 

It was not until May 17, 1884, that the 
Congress of the United States provided for 
appointment of a governor and the organi- 
zation of a government in the District of 
Alaska. For the first time the Secretary of 
the Interior was empowered to enforce U.S. 
law relating to education and to mining 
claims. 

Under an act of May 7, 1906, Alaska was 
empowered to elect a nonvoting delegate to 
Congress, and by the organic act of August 
24, 1912, the incorporated Territory of 
Alaska was created with a bicameral legis- 
lature. 

ALASKA’S MENTALLY ILL 


It was in this early period, before Alaska 
was incorporated as a Territory, that Con- 
gress enacted a law (June 6, 1900) providing 
that the Governor of Alaska should contract 
for the care and custody of persons adjudged 
insane in the district of Alaska. Five years 
later the powers of the Governor were trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior. 

At first there was only one insane person 
to be sent to the States. For several years 
there were only four or five and these were 
cared for in Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 
Then, in 1904, a private hospital, the Morn- 
ingside Hospital, in Portland, Oreg., obtained 
the contract to care for Alaska’s mentally ill. 
That arrangement has persisted for over 50 
years. Recently there have been some 345 
Alaskans at Morningside Hospital. The 
proprietor has taken a yearly fee of $30,000, 
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his son $12,000. Over and above that the 
profit has been $69,000 a year. An audit de- 
manded by Representative Green of Oregon 
this year revealed large-scale padding of the 
hospital’s items of resulting in a 
much larger profit. The Federal Govern- 
ment has paid $184 a month per patient, the 
annual expense being about $800,000, not 
counting transportation charges to and from 
Oregon. 

The care at Morningside Hospital has been 
primarily custodial. There is some therapy, 
but the hospital has had only one psychia- 
trist, a physician who had not passed his 
board examinations. Nursing personnel has 
been quite inadequate. Furthermore, 115 of 
the 345 patients, or one-third, are mentally 
retarded and should not be in a hospital for 
mental illness. 

About 40 or 45 years ago Congress author- 
ized the building of two hospitals for the 
insane in Alaska, one at Nome, the other at 
Fairbanks. The Nome hospital was never 
built, since funds were not appropriated. At 
Fairbanks a small, two-story frame detention 
house was constructed in lieu of a hospital. 
The building deteriorated so badly that it 
was finally closed as unfit for human use. 
About 25 years ago it burned down and was 
never replaced. Thus, there is not now and 
never has been a hospital for mental illness 
in the Territory of Alaska. 

The only other provisions which were ever 
made were the reservation of 18 beds in a 
general hospital in Anchorage. This hospi- 
tal is under the Alaska Native Service which, 
unfortunately, does not have jurisdiction 
over the care of the mentally ill, not even 
the natives. Such jurisdiction has been 
vested exclusively in the Department of the 
Interior. Consequently, because of Federal 
prohibitions, those 18 beds, which might 
have been used for acute cases of mental 
illness, have remained vacant or have been 
used for other types of patients. 

Under the law as it has stood, the com- 
mitment procedures are those which were 
enacted 50 years ago by our Congress (33 
Stat. 619; 48 U.S.C. 47). They were not 
out of line with similar procedures in the 
States at that time. But in the light of ad- 
vances in psychiatry during the past half 
century, the old law seems barbaric and 
cruel, Under it, a person accused of being 
insane is subjected to procedures similar to 
those of a criminal trial. It has been im- 
possible for Alaskans to improve the old law 
because when the Territory was created 
under the Organic Act of August 24, 1912 
(37 State. 512; found in 48 U.S.C. 24), the 
territorial legislature was expressly forbidden 
from changing the then existing law re- 
specting commitment of the insane of 
Alaska. 

The law in the Territory, unchanged 
through the years, provided that a person 
who was charged with being insane should 
be thrown in jail to await a jury trial. The 
jury consisted of six residents, possibly trap- 
pers, miners, fishermen. A medical diag- 
nosis might be made, but was not required. 
Persons were often adjudged insane without 
having a medical opinion. After the trial, 
if the person was adjudged guilty of insan- 
ity, he was returned to jail to await the 
long trip to Portland, Oreg., up to as much as 
2,000 miles away. He might be kept in jail 
for weeks or months until enough prisoners 
were assembled to warrant the trip to the 
States by a U.S. marshal. Then the insane 
person might be forced to travel with 
murderers and other criminals. 

Young children adjudged insane were 
given the same treatment. They might be 
mentally retarded or epileptic; they might 
have cerebral palsy. As the law stood, if 
a lay jury decided the child was insane, it 
was sent to Oregon. Idiots were classed as 
insane. An extreme case was that of a 17- 
day-old baby which was adjudged insane and 
sent to Portland, Oreg. 
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CONGRESS HELD OUT HOPE 


Since the Federal law forbade Alaskans to 
improve the statutes respecting insane per- 
sons in the Territory, the Congress sought 
to divest the Government of its authority 
by transferring it back to Alaska where it 
was originally. All States and Hawaii are 
empowered to pass mental-health laws for 
the insane within their boundaries. Alaska 
alone has been prohibited by law from egis- 
lating for its mentally ill. For 50 years this 
prohibition has stood. Efforts have been un- 
derway for 8 years to correct this unfair 
situation. To this end several professional 
studies were made in Alaska by competent 
authorities. 

In 1948 the American Medical Association 
made the first field study of mental health 
in Alaska. The following year the Depart- 
ment of the Interior appointed a committee 
headed by the distinguished psychiatrist, 
Dr. Winfred Overholser, Superintendent of 
the largest and oldest Federal hospital for 
mental disease in the United States, St. 
Elizabeths in Washington, D.C. 

This committee spent 3 weeks in Alaska, 
holding public hearings at Juneau, Sitka, 
Palmer, Anchorage, Nome, and Fairbanks. 
On February 10, 1950, they submitted a re- 
port recommending: 

1. Development of a comprehensive men- 
tal health program under the territorial 
department of health; 

2. Emergency treatment and observation 
centers in most of the general hospitals to 
be operated by the territorial department 
of health; 

3. Drafting of model legislation for Alaska, 
and 

4. Amalgamation and unified direction of 
all public mental health services under the 
territorial department of health. 

While these field surveys were being made 
in Alaska, the Council of State Governments 
was expressing interest in mental health pro- 
grams in all States. In June 1949, the Gov- 
ernors’ conference directed the council to 
make a comprehensive, factual study of the 
activities and facilities of the several States 
in the field of mental health and to submit 
a report at the 1950 Governors’ conference. 
Leaders in public welfare and psychiatry 
served as a technical advisory committee 
to the council. Representatives from State 
hospitals, the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, and the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene served on the advisory com- 
mittee along with such eminent psychiatrists 
as Dr. Winfred Overholster, Superintendent 
of St. Elizabeths, Dr. Karl Menninger, and 
Dr. George S. Stevenson. 

The council in 1950 produced a most help- 
ful volume entitled “The Mental Health 
Programs of the 48 States.” This provides 
a wealth of comparative material on admis- 
sion laws, financing of institutions, care and 
treatment of patients, and related matters. 

While the State governments were working 
on this project, a legislative drafting proj- 
ect was being undertaken at the request of 
the Advisory Mental Health Council. After 
the President had approved the National 
Mental Health Act on July 3, 1946, and the 
National Institute of Mental Health had 
been established in the U.S. Public Health 
Service, many States had asked for assistance 
in revising their outmoded mental health 
laws. 

As a result of this increased interest in 
State mental health laws, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency early in 1949 undertook to 
write a model draft for a State law. The 
first “Draft Act Governing Hospitalization of 
the Mentally Ill” was completed in 1950 and 
revised in September 1952. It represented 
the work of attorneys inside and outside the 
Government aided by Dr. Winfred Overholser 
and Dr. R. H. Felix, Director of the National 
Institute of Mental Health. Referring to 
this draft act, Dr. George S. Stevenson, med- 
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ical director of the National Association for 
Mental Health, stated: 

“The provisions of this draft act can be 
sincerely recommended as a forward step in 
our handling of the mentally ill and in the 
maximum utilization of our mental hos- 
pital facilities.” 

In 1952, the Governor of Alaska requested 
a further study of mental health conditions 
in the Territory. Former Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran and some 18 experts (sani- 
tary engineers, physicians, an anthropologist, 
a biometrician, etc.) made an exhaustive 
study of social and economic conditions and 
of health problems in Alaska. Their report 
was published in 1954. 

On the basis of the several recommenda- 
tions made by the professional groups which 
had studied the mental health problems of 
Alaska, Delegate E. L. BARTLETT introduced 
H.R. 610 on January 5, 1955, and Representa- 
tive EDITH GREEN, of Oregon, introduced an 
identical bill, H.R. 5092, on March 21, 1955. 
These bills dealt with commitment proce- 
dures and other provisions for the care and 
treatment of Alaska’s mentally ill with a 
view to establishing “an integrated, modern 
program for the hospitalization, care, and 
treatment of residents of and persons in 
Alaska who are mentally ill.” 

Mr. BARTLETT and Mrs. Green also intro- 
duced two additional bills, H.R. 3991 and 
H.R. 5093, respectively, on February 14, 1955, 
and March 21, 1955. These identical bills 
provided “for the location, equipment, and 
operation of a hospital for the mentally ill 
of Alaska.” An open-end appropriation was 
authorized for the purpose of constructing a 
hospital and related buildings, “together 
with such other in- or out-patient mental 
health facilities as may be required for the 
establishment and operation of a comprehen- 
sive mental health program in Alaska.” These 
four bills, two by Delegate BARTLETT and two 
identical ones by Mrs. Green, would have 
served to provide funds for the care of 
Alaska’s mentally ill and the construction 
of hospital and other facilities in the Terri- 
tory. Commitment procedures were set forth 
based on the provisions in the Draft Act of 
1952, 

These bills would have transferred author- 
ity from the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
All expenses for construction and subsequent 
administration would have been the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. 

Since the bills related only to the Territory 
of Alaska and not to the people of the United 
States in general, they were referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
the House. The Subcommittee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, headed by Rep- 
resentative Leo W. O'BRIEN, of New York, 
held hearings April 21, May 18, June 15, and 
July 7 and 8, 1955. There were no opposition 
witnesses. 

After the first day of hearings representa- 
tives of the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare indicated they would prepare rather 
extensive amendments to the two pairs of 
bills, This they did, producing a single bill, 
H.R. 6334, which Representative O'BRIEN, as 
subcommittee chairman, introduced on May 
18, 1955. 

In the light of subsequent violent accusa- 
tions regarding plots of the HEW Depart- 
ment and of the Public Health Service to 
enter into some sort of world plot for the in- 
carceration of U.S. citizens from the States 
in an Alaskan concentration camp, it is in- 
teresting to note that Mr. O'Brren’s bill, 
drafted by administration officials, specif- 
ically divested the Federal Government of 
all future control of Alaska’s mentally ill. 

The O'Brien bill was a great improvement 
over the prior bills inasmuch as it made 
more adequate and specific provision for 
funds for construction and for a land grant 
that would provide future sums for adminis- 
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tration. Commitment procedures were care- 
fully spelled out. Based on the Draft Act, 
they were modified in the light of conditions 
existing in Alaska. The draftmen recog- 
nized that any realistic bill would have to 
take account of the sparsity of population in 
the Territory, the paucity of professional per- 
sonnel while the program was being de- 
veloped, and the difficulties of transporta- 
tion. Critics of the mental health bill have 
given little or no thought to these practical 
problems which will beset the Alaskans for 
some years. 

H.R. 6334 was introduced into the hear- 
ings on May 18, 1955, by Mr. O'BRIEN. Wit- 
nesses from the Department of the Interior 
and from the HEW Department made it 
abundantly clear that they were trying to 
turn over to Alaska the entire responsibility 
for care of the Territory's mentally ill. Their 
willingness to accept language changes in 
the bill and their obvious wish to be helpful 
to the Alaskans precluded any possibility of 
their being involved in a diabolical plot, as 
later charged. 

Governor Heintzleman, of Alaska, stated 
on May 18, 1955: “I want to say that I heartily 
endorse the proposed bill by the Department 
of the Interior, drafted by the Department 
of the Interior and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as a substi- 
tute for H.R. 610 and its associated bills.” 

On June 15, 1955, H.R. 6376 was introduced 
into the House hearings. This is the same 
as the O’Brien (administration) bill. There 
was general belief that an Alaskan mental 
health bill, which would ultimately void the 
contract of the Morningside Hospital in Port- 
land, Oreg., would have to be sponsored by a 
Representative from Oregon if it were to be 
passed. This is the bill that was finally 
enacted by the House on January 18, 1956, 
with strong bipartisan support. Since the 
bill was not controversial in the House, it 
was passed by voice vote, as is customary in 
such cases. A rollcall vote in the House 
takes at least 20 minutes and is used only on 
demand in the case of hotly contested meas- 
ures. 

After conclusion of the hearings in July 
1955, the House Subcommittee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs went to Alaska where they 
spent 3 weeks, visiting 22 cities. They took 
testimony on many of Alaska’s problems, in- 
cluding mental health. Alaskans were unan- 
imous in approving H.R. 6376 and in urging 
its enactment. There was also much testi- 
mony on public lands and on the great naval 
oil reserve (Pet. 4) in northern Alaska which 
had been set aside under Public Land Order 
82 during World War II. Though no one 
thought about it at the time, this oil re- 
serve was to figure in the final opposition to 
H.R. 6376 as it was reaching the end of its 
hectic history in the Senate. 

As the bill passed the House it: 

(1) Transferred from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Territory of Alaska basic re- 
sponsibility and authority for the hospital- 
ization, care, and treatment of the mentally 
ill of Alaska; 

(2) Modernized the procedures for such 
hospitalization (including commitment), 
care, and treatment and authorized the 
Territory to modify or supersede such 
procedures; 

(3) Authorized an appropriation of $6,- 
500,000 to enable the Surgeon General to 
make payments to the Territory of Alaska 
as the total contribution of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be used in the construction of 
hospital and other facilities in Alaska needed 
for the carrying out of a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the mentally ill of Alaska; 

(4) Provided for a 10-year program of 
grants-in-aid to the Territory, in a total 
amount of $6 million, to enable the Terri- 
tory gradually to assume the full operating 
costs of the program; and 

(5) Provided for a land grant of 1 million 
acres to the Territory to assist in placing 
the program on a firm long-term basis. 
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In the House, debate was friendly, for 
there was no significant opposition. Rep- 
resentative Miller, Republican physician 
from Nebraska, had already proposed in com- 
mittee an amendment to increase the land 
grant from 500,000 acres to 1 million, for he 
feared the smaller amount would be inade- 
quate to provide funds for the continuing 
costs of a long-term mental health program. 
The House approved the amendment and the 
bill was passed by a voice vote. 

On the same day, January 18, Senator 
Arthur V. Watkins, Republican, of Utah, a 
minority member of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, introduced 
S. 2973 which was the same as the House- 
passed H.R. 6376. It contained the same 
money grants and the million-acre land 
grant and omitted the criminal procedures. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of 
Washington, had previously introduced S. 
2518 on July 15, 1955. This was the draft 
which had been prepared by the Department 
of the Interior. The two Senate bills and 
H. R. 6376 were referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, headed by 
Senator James E. Murray, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana. There they were assigned to the Sub- 
committee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
consisting of Henry M. Jackson, Washing- 
ton, chairman; Russell B. Long, Louisiana; 
Thomas H. Kuchel, California; William R. 
Laird III, West Virginia; Barry Goldwater, 
Arizona. 


Hearings were held on the three bills on 
February 20 and 21 and on March 5, 1956. 


A “NOISY SMALL MINORITY” 


Since the whole plan to transfer authority 
for the care and treatment of Alaska’s men- 
tally ill from the Congress to the Territory 
had been under discussion for 7 or 8 years 
and since it was the Delegate from Alaska, 
E. L. BARTLETT, who had introduced the basic 
bills in the House, no one anticipated any 
last-minute opposition to these humane 
proposals, 

Furthermore, the legislation had proceeded 
at a leisurely pace. House hearings had ex- 
tended from late April to early July 1955. 
The House Subcommittee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, headed by Representative 
Leo W. O'BRIEN, Democrat, New York, had 
held prolonged hearings in Alaska in Sep- 
tember 1955, where there was universal sup- 
port for the legislation. (Hearings, in 3 
parts, comprised 871 pages.) From April 
1955, until the bill passed the House on 
January 18, 1956, there had been no oppo- 
sition from any quarter. 

The Departments of Interior and Health, 
Education, and Welfare had been strongly in 
favor of divesting the Federal Government 
of its authority over Alaska’s mentally ill and 
of transferring that authority to the Terri- 
tory. All expert testimony had favored the 
proposals, including the commitment proce- 
dures. Support for H.R. 6376 had been bi- 
partisan in the House, 

Senator Jackson had not even expected to 
hold subcommittee hearings on H.R. 6376 
because of widespread approval of the bill 
and also because of the adequacy of the 
House hearings. However, suddenly a wild, 
irrational furor arose in California. As Rep- 
resentative O’Brien testified on March 5, 
1956, before the Senate subcommittee: 

“There has been, and I use the words ad- 
visedly, a ‘noisy, small minority’ which have 
conjured up things in this bill which just do 
not exist.” 

Mr. O’Brien, stating that he had not in- 
tended to testify, pointed out that testimony 
had been given before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
which, in effect, “charged that a small group 
of men and women behind closed doors, con- 
cocted a sort of witch’s brew, a dark and 
fearsome thing which we suddenly set loose 
upon the American people. 

“It was that it was all part of a plot close 
to treason under which we planned to send 
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political prisoners to ‘Siberia,’ United States 
of America. 

“I say to you, Mr. Chairman, if this is a 
vicious bill, if this is a plot against the peo- 
ple of this country who might disagree with 
our political thinking, then many stand in- 
dicted in connection with that plot.” Those 
so indicted are the House of Representatives, 
the administration, and the Departments of 
Interior and Health, Education, and Welfare 
which drafted the bill. 

Senator Jackson said to Mr. O'BRIEN: 

“Frankly, we thought you had done such 
a good job over there that we would not need 
any further testimony over here.” 

Despite this general feeling in Congress, in 
both parties, that H.R. 6376 was an admi- 
rable bill, sudden opposition developed. 
Like an unheralded tornado, an outcry arose 
in California in January 1956, whirling across 
the country to strike the astonished Members 
of Congress and the White House staff. 
Nothing quite like it has ever happened be- 
fore. 

A handful of patently ill-informed house- 
wives in California became greatly disturbed 
shortly before H.R. 6376 passed the House. 
They had previously been fighting mental 
health bills in California. Now they centered 
their attack on H.R. 6376. Drawing upon 
their weird imaginations, they conjured up 
visions of an Alaskan Siberia for political 
dissidents in the United States. One woman, 
Mrs. Leigh F. Burkeland, of Van Nuys, Calif., 
wrote a lurid description of H.R. 6376 early 
in January 1956, entitled “Siberia, U.S.A.” 
Although Mrs. Burkeland’s analysis of the 
bill was farfetched and imaginative, it made 
a great appeal in limited quarters. 

At about the same time, a group of some 
100 housewives, known as the American Pub- 
lic Relations Forum, Inc., headed by Mrs. 
Stephanie Williams, president, took up the 
hue and cry against H.R. 6376. This group 
had sounded a warning against the bill late 
in 1955. But it was the Burkeland release 
that caught popular fancy in a few noisy 
quarters. This fantastic and untrue state- 
ment was mimeographed by the California 
State Chapter of the Minute Women of the 
U.S.A., Inc., sometime in January 1956. 
They mailed it out far and wide through the 
Nation. 

On January 24 the Santa Ana Register, 
California, one of the papers in the R. C. 
Hoiles Syndicate, published an editorial 
headed “Now Siberia, U.S.A.” It was ap- 
parently a rewrite of the Burkeland release, 
although Mrs. Burkeland herself has refused 
to answer questions on the subject. 

Then, in rapid-fire succession, several in- 
dividuals and organizations took up the 
“Siberia” slogan, amplifying it as suited their 
fancies. On February 2, the Concordians, 
Box 16, Toluca Lake Station, North Holly- 
wood, published a 5-page bulletin on men- 
tal health legislation with special reference 
to H.R. 6376. It gave a false analysis of the 
bill and ended with: “Is this to be the Si- 
berla of the United States?” 

A few days later, Dr. George A. Snyder, of 
Hollywood, issued a vitriolic letter addressed 
to all Members of Congress asking for a 
“complete investigation of the Alaska Mental 
Health Act, H.R. 6376, for elements of treason 

the American people behind the front 
of the mental health program.” 

In rapid succession across the country the 
Burkeland-Snyder charges were repeated. 
On February 15 Mervin K. Hart in New York 
City published an Economic Council Letter 
(No. 377) in which he spoke of the possi- 
bility of railroading dissenters to Alaskan 
mental institutions. 

As these scare bulletins appeared in dif- 
ferent parts of the country they betrayed 
a common origin, for all referred to the rail- 
roading of persons from the States to Alaska 
and made horrified mention of “Alaskan 
Siberia” or “Siberia, U.S.A.” Next to pick 
up the slogans was Dan Smoot, of Dallas, 
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Tex., who published a special issue on mental 
health on February 17, 1956. He spoke of 
the well-organized drive for mental-health 
legislation most of which would permit 
seizure, incarceration, and treatment of 
mentally ill people without trial by jury and 
without the due process of law prescribed 
by our Constitution. 

In a flippant, meaningless statement, Dan 
Smoot, referring to the definition of mental 
illness given in H.R. 6376, said: “* * a 
mentally ill person is defined as a mentally 
ill person.” Mrs. Burkeland had been even 
more flippant, for she had said the definition 
of mental illness was so broad “as to in- 
clude anything from dandruff, headaches, 
toothaches, or fallen arches.” The Burke- 
land phraseology was lifted by the Greater 
Nebraskan magazine, published in Omaha by 
George J. Thomas, executive director of the 
Congress of Freedom at the same Omaha 
address. A variant of the Burkeland remarks 
turned up later when Dr. L. D. Sprague, of 
Tucson, Ariz., stated that the definition 
could cover “anything from falling hair to 
ingrown toenails.” The Sprague variant was 
then sent out nationwide by the Association 
of American Physicians and Surgeons in 
their March Newsletter. 

The Burkeland-Dan Smoot criticisms of 
H.R. 6376, made prior to the Senate hearings 
in late February, were mailed to papers and 
organizations from coast to coast. They 
were rehashed and embellished. Individ- 
uals and extreme rightist groups initiated 
secondary mailings of the original “Siberia, 
U.S. A.,“ or the Smoot mental health release, 
or of the rewrites. 

These are the people referred to by Rep- 
resentative O'BRIEN as a noisy, small minor- 
ity. It seems clear beyond any reasonable 
doubt that not one of these alarmists had 
studied the legislative history of the Alaska 
mental health bill. At that time—late Jan- 
uary and early February—none of the House 
hearings was available in print. Five vol- 
umes (1,228 printed pages) appeared during 
March and April. Up to that time they had 
been available only in transcript form in 
Washington. 

There is no evidence that Mrs. Stefanie 
Williams or Mrs. Leigh F. Burkeland or Dan 
Smoot came to Washington to study the leg- 
islative history of the bill or to acquaint 
themselves with the published research ma- 
terial and reports on Alaska mental health 
before writing their opposition releases. It 
is impossible to interpret any bill without 
attending the hearings or studying them in 
printed form. Federal attorneys and mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court rely heavily on 
the legislative history of any act, but Mrs. 
Burkeland, Mrs. Williams, and Dan Smoot 
presumably were able to form an opinion 
without this essential background informa- 
tion. 

Thus, this entire furor over the bill can be 
traced back to the fanciful interpretations 
placed upon it by two California women who 
publicly admitted their professional incom- 
petence to form an opinion about Federal 
legislation. On February 20, 1956, when Mrs. 
Williams was testifying before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Territorial Affairs, she 
stated: “I am only a housewife.” This was 
her explanation for not knowing that “State” 
is customarily defined in Federal and State 
laws as meaning “any State, Territory, or 
possession of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico.” (Sometimes Puerto Rico and 
one or more of the territories are omitted 
in a particular definition.) 

In the tortured mind of Mrs. Williams, 
inclusion of the 0 definition of 
“State” in H.R. 6376 meant that the legis- 
lation was “an international bill * * * set 
up, I believe, I have been told that it comes 
under the United Nations World Health Or- 
ganization.” This flimsy, undocumented 
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type of testimony was characteristic of Mrs. 
Williams’ objections. 

Mrs. Leigh F. Burkeland, who wrote the 
“Siberia, United States of America” article. 
presumably early in January 1956, before 
passage of H.R. 6376, directed much of her 
Senate Interior testimony to the “hospital 
at Fairbanks, Alaska.” She wanted to know 
why mentally ill patients were being placed 
in jails instead of in the Fairbanks hospital. 
When pressed to state the improvements she 
would like to have made in the bill, she said: 
“I would have to know the condition of the 
hospital [at Fairbanks], why it is not being 
used.” 

Later she said that the Congress “would 
have to make an appropriation for doing over 
the Fairbanks hospital that already exists.” 

When Senator Malone, Republican, of Ne- 
vada, pressed Mrs. Burkeland to state which 
provisions in the bill should be deleted and 
what should be added, she replied: “I am no 
expert,” 

That was clear. Mrs. Burkeland, while in 
Washington to testify, might easily have 
inquired about the Fairbanks hospital, She 
had only to ask Delegate BARTLETT why the 
Alaskans had not used the hospital she 
thought was at Fairbanks. On the same day 
Mrs. Burkeland testified, Mr. BARTLETT told 
the subcommittee: 

“Funds were appropriated and a so-called 
detention hospital was buit at Fair- 
banks * * * I am sure it was built shortly 
after 1910. It was not a hospital, sir, at all. 
It was merely, in respect to this one com- 
munity in all the communities in Alaska, a 
place where the patients were kept tem- 
porarily prior to their being sent to Morning- 
side if they were found to be disturbed men- 
tally. They were not treated there. * * + 
It was a 2-story, ramshackle, frame building, 
but actually reference to that detention hos- 
pital has no pertinency to the debate now 
whatsoever because that was consumed by 
fire, Mr. Chairman, at least 25 years ago, to 
my knowledge, and probably somewhat 
longer.” 

Senator Brete asked: “Nothing was ever 
rebuilt on the site?” 

Delegate BARTLETT replied: “No, nothing 
was ever built on the site, 

“As a matter of fact, because the U.S. 
marshal who had custody declared it to be 
unsafe for human habitation in any form, 
it was not in use for any purpose, as I 
recall it, for 2 or 3 years before fire destroyed 
it.” 

Senator BIBLE queried further: “As of this 
date, you do not even have a so-called de- 
tention hospital at Fairbanks, because it has 
been burned?” 

Delegate BARTLETT replied: “That is cor- 
rect; we have nothing but jails.” 

This discussion about the “hospital at 
Fairbanks” has been given in detail because 
it illustrates the type of misinformation 
about H.R. 6376 that was disseminated by 
Mrs. Burkeland. She chose to include in her 
original statement on “Siberia, U.S.A.” false 
assertions, unverified charges, and fancied 
dangers. If she had been qualified to ana- 
lyze the bill, she would have checked her 
statements carefully. She could easily have 
verified such a simple fact as whether or not 
there was a hospital at Fairbanks. She could 
easily have ascertained from the legislative 
history of the bill whether there was any- 
thing in the bill that would have enabled the 
Federal Government to railroad political dis- 
sidents to Alaska. 

It was unfortunate enough that Mrs. 
Burkeland should have written her mis- 
guided release early in January 1956, and 
that she should have taken the trouble to 
appear on February 21 before the Senate 
Interior Subcommittee where she rambled 
through a maze of incorrect assertions, be- 
liefs, hearsay statements, and groundless 
fears. 
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The real damage done by Mrs. Burkeland 
came through the circulation of her “Si- 
beria, U.S.A.” release to all parts of the 
United States by the California State Chap- 
ter of the Minutewomen, U.S.A., sometime 
during January. Although the release was 
palpably false, hysterical, and highly imagi- 
native, it was picked up by a certain small 
segment of the population which developed 
into the opposition to H.R. 6376—the “small, 
noisy minority.” 

Practically without exception, this opposi- 
tion to the Alaska mental health bill came 
from individuals and organizations lacking 
in professional competence to pass on Fed- 
eral legislation. They did not understand 
the customary language of Federal laws. 
Definitions, interlocking provisions, and gen- 
eral language appearing in nearly all bills 
were wholly unfamiliar to many critics. 
Sinister meanings were ascribed to harmless 
words and phrases. Mass hysteria developed 
among extreme conservatives whose opinions 
were molded by a steady stream of inflamma- 
tory releases, bulletins, and newsletters 
mailed from a few centers in California to 
secondary mailing centers in Texas, Arizona, 
Nebraska, Indiana, New York, Illinois, and a 
few other places. 

Although the Alaskans were uniformly in 
favor of the bills designed to give them con- 
trol over their own mentally ill and while the 
Federal agencies directly involved were eager 
to divest themselves of authority over 
Alaska’s mentally ill, a few excited, ill-in- 
formed, and, for the most part, nonprofes- 
sional alarmists sought to keep the Alaskans 
from gaining their goal. Competent psychi- 
atric societies and psychiatrists, as well as 
attorneys, favored H.R. 6376. The American 
Medical Association gave strong endorsement 
to the bill. But there was a noisy medical 
minority that joined the bewildered house- 
wives of California. 


A NOISY MEDICAL MINORITY 


Dr. George A. Snyder, of Hollywood, Calif., 
from early in February 1956 until the en- 
actment of H.R. 6376, put on a one-man 
campaign against the bill. He appeared be- 
fore the Senate Interior Subcommittee to 
testify against the bill and to serve as spon- 
sor of Mrs. Leigh F. Burkeland and the Finn 
twins of California. These twins, George 
C. and Charles Finn, had had considerable 
newspaper notoriety in California in con- 
nection with their difficulties with the Fed- 
eral Government. Dr. Snyder is reported 
to have hired them at $100 a week to stay 
in Washington to fight the bill. 

The charge brought by Dr. Snyder against 
the Federal Government was made in a 
4-page letter, dated February 6, 1956, which 
he mailed to Members of Congress and to 
individuals serving as secondary distributors 
of rightist material. He asked for a com- 
plete investigation of the Alaska Mental 
Health Act, H.R. 6376, for elements of trea- 
son against the American people behind the 
front of the mental-health program. He 
referred to medical fraud and medical atroc- 
ity. 

In addition to Dr. Snyder there was a 
single medical group that opposed H.R. 
6376. This was the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, a small extremely 
conservative organization formed some 13 
years ago to study and act on the social, eco- 
nomic, and legislative aspects of medicine. 
It is not a scientific group like the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the American 
Academy of General Practice, and the many 
specialty societies. The AAPS has a small 
office in Chicago headed by an executive 
secretary, a high-school graduate with no 
professional training. He writes their leg- 
islative bulletins, subject to approval by 
AAPS officials in other cities, handles much 
of their correspondence, and has managerial 
responsibility for mailings, banquet arrange- 
ments, and the distribution of educational 
material. AAPS legislative bulletins are sent 
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to all State medical societies and to a lim- 
ited number of physicians in the several 
States. 

On February 25, 1956, a week after Dan 
Smoot issued his mental-health release 
against H.R. 6376, AAPS mailed out an 
emergency bulletin headed “Mental Health 
Bill Is Incredible, Inane Legislation.” Re- 
ferring to H.R. 6376 as “another horrible 
and vicious bill” which is nearing enact- 
ment “unless you and thousands of others 
act at once.” AAPS stated that the bill 
“applies to every US. citizen—you and me.” 

Quoting from the customary reciprocal 
reimbursement provisions (the famous sec- 
tion 119(c)), AAPS warned: “This means 
the creation of a potential ‘American Siberia’ 
where an ‘interested party,’ in disagreement 
with your liberatarian views because they do 
not conform to ‘normal human behavior of 
liberals’ could ‘send you away’.” 

Commenting on the definition of a men- 
tally ill person as given in the bill, AAPS 
said: “Thus, a mentally ill person is defined 
as a mentally ill person.” 

They continued: “The bill is backed by 
the United Nations and three of its agencies, 
UNESCO, World Health Organization, and 
the World Federation of Mental Health.” 

These quotations were taken directly from 
the Dan Smoot release without credit being 
given to him. All the statements were false 
and irresponsible, repeating the irrational 
fantasies which were being voiced at that 
time by the lunatic fringe and by Dan Smoot. 
For a national medical organization, how- 
ever small, to adopt the slogans and mis- 
representations of the bewildered California 
housewives must have given considerable 
comfort to the muddled opponents to H.R. 
6376. Indeed, in response to the alarmist 
AAPS bulletin, many members of the or- 
ganization sent telegrams of opposition to 
H.R. 6376. A staff member of the Senate 
Interior Committee said they were surprised 
and worried about this medical opposition. 
To be sure of their ground, they asked the 
American Medical Association to give its 
opinion of the bill. 

In the meantime, the Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians and Surgeons made its own 
position perfectly clear. It had adopted the 
Burkeland-Smoot “Siberia” line, recklessly, 
without careful study. 

On February 24, Dr. Arthur G. Blazey, of 
Washington, Ind., cochairman of AAPS leg- 
islative committee, had sent out a com- 
pletely irrational letter headed “Alaskan 
Concentration Camp for Americans.” Pre- 
senting a false analysis of H.R. 6376, he 
wrote: 

“Here are the salient features of an inter- 
national Socialist plot foisted upon our 
sleepy Congressmen with the blessings of our 
new Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, via the World Federation of Mental 
Health: 

“1. A section of Alaska larger than the 
State of Rhode Island is designated for con- 
finement of individuals having psychiatric 
or other diseases which impair their mental 
health.” [Mrs. Burkeland in her early Jan- 
uary “Siberia, U.S.A.” had compared the size 
of the million-acre grant to the size of Rhode 
Island. Since when have reputable physi- 
cians taken their views from uninformed 
housewives? ] 

“2. Commitment is expedited by removing 
the time-tested laws that require examina- 
tion by three physicians for certification of 
insanity.” [Does Dr. Blazey think 3 psy- 
chiatrists could make a living in an Eskimo 
village of 50 persons, or 100, or 500?] “We 
have long heard about how the Red Gestapo 
whisk deviationalists out of their living 
quarters to oblivion. * * * Now we are hear- 
ing some of these same stories in our own 
country, and are now faced with a cunning 
scheme, under the guise of mental health, 
to establish a facsimile of a Red Siberia for 
our own citizens.” 
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This wild, irrational statement came from 
the legislative cochairman of the Associa- 
tion of American Physicians and Surgeons. 

Then, on Feb 25 the alarmist AAPS 
emergency bulletin, written, presumably by 
their office manager, who has only a high- 
school education and who lacks professional 
competence to analyze Federal legislation, 
was issued. On receipt of this bulletin on 
February 27, I protested vigorously to Dr 
James L. Doenges, then president of AAPS. 
He telephoned the office manager, Mr. Harry 
Northam, to call me. Mr. Northam tele- 
phoned five officers of AAPS and got them to 
agree to back his February 25 bulletin which, 
we may assume, they had previously hastily 
OK'd. On February 29 Mr. Northam called 
me, protesting my stand in favor of H.R. 
6376. He stated cockily that he had on an- 
other occasion told the AMA that AAPS did 
not agree with them. Now he was telling 
me. He said: “I don't care what happens to 
the Alaskans (as though they were citizens 
of Russia or China). I’m worried about 
what will happen to the citizens of the 
United States.” (As though the Alaskans 
were not.) He concluded his telephone 
conversation by stating: “I hope we defeat 
the bill.” 

On March 1, 1956, 5 days after AAPS had 
taken a position against H.R. 6376, their 
then president, Dr. James L. Doenges, wrote 
me: 


“I am sorry to see that you feel the AAPS 
is in error on the matter of the mental 
health bill, and I am impatiently awaiting 
the arrival of the copy of the present bill, 
since I certainly would not want AAPS to 
make that kind of an error.” (Obviously 
Dr. Doenges had OK'd the emergency bul- 
letin of February 25 opposing H.R. 6376 
without having seen the bill.) 

On March 2, Dr. Arthur G. Blazey wrote 
to Senator James E. Murray further de- 
nouncing H.R. 6376 and saying: Regard- 
less of the above changes, H.R. 6376 should 
be tabled by your committee because it is 
a further transgression on the proper limi- 
tations of Federal authority.” 

The same Dr. Blazey on March 3 wrote 
me: “The barbarism of Alaskan treatment 
of mental patients is Alaskan business until 
it affects these United States, as stipulated 
in H.R. 6376. The international activities 
of Overholser in connection with the U.N. 
(actually nonexistent), and his domestic ac- 
tivities in the instance of Lucille Miller (he 
released her from St. Elizabeths after her 
home State, Vermont, had sent her to the 
Federal hospital) and others do not render 
him an acceptable authority on mental 
health, in my opinion—or others.” 

Dr. James L. Doenges wrote me on March 
6: “If AAPS is wrong, we will certainly ad- 
mit our error and publish a correction. * * * 
If we should be proven wrong by the facts, 
we will retract. * * We certainly have no 
intention of attempting to take credit for 
anything such as the rewording of a bill, 
so you need not worry about that.” (I had 
written Dr. Doenges that I thought they 
would try to claim credit if the committee 
made any changes in the bill for any 
reasons.) 

By March 17, Dr. Doenges had shifted his 
ground. He wrote me: “* * * if we are 
proven wrong, we of AAPS will publish a 
bulletin and will retract. However, if the 
committee or the Senate makes changes in 
the provisions of the bill to which we have 
objected, then you and all others must re- 
gard that our objections and criticisms are 
valid and correct.” 

On March 20 the American Medical Asso- 
ciation sent a letter of approval of H.R, 6376 
to the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. It became available to the 
public the following day. On March 22 the 
Association of American Physicians and Sur- 
geons announced a shift of position. Mov- 
ing away from their intransigent stand of 
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opposition to the bill, which would also have 
placed them in opposition to the AMA, they 
wired a hastily drafted set of amendments to 
the committee, indicating that if these were 
adopted the bill would be satisfactory. 
Among other corrections, they asked for de- 
letion of the customary “and for other pur- 
poses” in the preamble. 

Six days later AAPS asked the Senate In- 
terior Committee to disregard most of its 
former amendments and to substitute others. 
They showed unseemly haste and great inde- 
cision. So insistent were they to have their 
amendments accepted that they induced 
Senator Watkins, Republican, of Utah, to 
have them printed. (Committee print, Apr. 
10, 1956). Officials of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare reviewed the 
AAPS amendments and condemned them as 
administratively incongruous and as incon- 
sistent with other provisions in the bill. The 
definition of mental illness proposed by 
AAPS was described by the HEW Department 
as in complete disagreement with all mod- 
ern concepts for the care and treatment of 
the mentally ill,” inasmuch as they would 
have refused hospital care to persons in the 
early stages of mental illness. (Committee 
Print No. 3, Apr. 19, 1956.) 

Other amendments proposed by AAPS with 
respect to commitment procedures showed 
their lack of understanding of modern med- 
ical opinion regarding such procedures. All 
told, their were so unworkable and 
so inconsistent with current medical and 
legal practice in the care and commitment of 
the mentally ill, that the committee rejected 
the suggestions and did not even discuss 
them. Thus, the efforts of the only medical 
organization that set out to defeat or muti- 
late the bill came to naught. AAPS was dis- 
credited for having published an irrespon- 
sible and untrue bulletin on February 25, 
1956, and for failing to retract as requested 
to by the Alaska Territorial Medical Associa- 
tion. The amendments which they pro- 
posed indicated clearly that the drafting of 
Federal legislation is not a task to be lightly 
undertaken by amateurs. 

Viewed as a whole, opposition to H.R. 6376 
was stirred up by a noisy, ill-informed mi- 
nority comprising housewives, a few editors, 
and a scattering of physicians. A partial 
list includes: The American Public Rela- 
tions Forum, Inc., Mrs. Stephanie Williams, 
president; Association of American Physi- 
cians & Surgeons, especially Dr. James L. 
Doenges and Dr. Arthur G. Blazey; Mrs. 
Leigh F. Burkeland; the Concordians; the 
Finn twins; the Greater Nebraskan; Mervin 
K. Hart; the Hoiles Syndicate; Brig. Gen. 
Herbert C. Holdridge, retired; Dan Smoot; 
Dr. George A. Snyder; and the Tablet. 


IGNORANCE BRED FEAR OF H.R. 6376 


In the main, opposition to H.R. 6376 
stemmed from ignorance which bred fear 
and distrust. It centered on three or four 
provisions in the bill and on certain lan- 
guage which is standard in virtually all bills, 

Among the trivial objections was one to 
section 101(m): “The term ‘State’ or ‘States’ 
includes the States, the District of Columbia, 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico.” Mrs. Stephanie Williams, president 
of the American Public Relations Forum, 
Inc., objected to the definition, saying that 
similar language appeared in the Connecti- 
cut and Illinois laws. Senator BIBLE, Demo- 
crat, of Nevada, said he saw no cause for 
alarm in the definition, since it was “cus- 
tomary.” To which Mrs. Williams replied: 
“You are so accustomed to this. I am only 
a housewife.” 

Of course, the term “State” must be de- 
fined, since some laws apply to all States 
and territories while others exclude Alaska 
or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. The 
definition is indeed customary in State and 
Federal laws and should not be considered 
alarming or sinister. 
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Similarly, several individuals and the As- 
sociation of American Physicians & Sur- 
geons were alarmed at the phrase “and for 
other purposes” in the preamble of the bill. 
The AAPS went so far as to wire the Senate 
Interior Committee to delete the phrase. 
Later they wired to leave it in. 

Actually, anyone who is alarmed at this 
phrase betrays woeful ignorance of Federal 
and State legislation. The phrase is to be 
found in the preamble of thousands of bills 
for the simple reason it is impossible to list 
all the purposes of most bills, This covering 
phrase “and for other purposes” is found 
not only in bills and laws, but also in con- 
tracts, articles of incorporation, and other 
legal instruments. However, one opponent 
to the bill, Brig. Gen. Herbert C. Holdridge, 
retired, vice presidential candidate on the 
Prohibition ticket, wrote to President Eisen- 
hower on March 12, 1956, stating his own pe- 
culiar ideas of what “and for other pur- 
poses” meant. He said that the bill was “a 
dastardly attempt to establish a concentra- 
tion camp in the Alaskan wastes.” In im- 
passioned phrases he asserted: “The bill 
establishes a weapon of violence against our 
citizenry far more wicked than anything 
ever known in recorded history—far worse 
than the Siberian prison of the czars 
or the Communists, or the violences of the 
Spanish Inquisition. * * * These are clearly 
the ‘other purposes’ stated in the title of the 
bill.” He continued: “The plot of wicked- 
ness revealed in this bill fairly reeks of the 
evil odor of the black forces of the Jesuits 
who dominate the Vatican, and, through 
affiliates in our Government, dominate our 
policies.” 

Later, on March 24, the same brigadier 
general wrote to Senator James B. Murray, 
Democrat, of Montana, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee: “I shall retain your 
letter of March 21, 1956, as documentary evi- 
dence that you yourself are insane, subver- 
sive, or, at minimum, incompetent. It may 
prove useful if your reciprocal provisions 
ever become effective.” 

Many persons expressed alarm over various 
provisions in the commitment procedures, 
although these have been incorporated in the 
laws of many States and are working satis- 
factorily. Numerous critics demanded that 
compulsory jury trial be included in the pro- 
cedures. This demand unquestionably arose 
from ignorance of current practice in the 
States. Compulsory jury trials have been 
abandoned by all States save Texas, which is 
even now working on that reform. A ma- 
jority of States have optional trial by jury. 
As a rule, patients and their families wish to 
avoid the publicity and stigma which accom- 
pany jury trials. 

Furthermore, mental illness is no longer 
regarded as a crime in informed quarters. 
Enlightened thinkers in this field are en- 
deavoring to do away with criminal pro- 
cedures in handling such cases. One of the 
worst features about compulsory trials is 
that patients who desire voluntary commit- 
ment in the early stages of mental illness 
are deterred from applying and are likely to 
wait until they are in advanced stages of 
mental deterioration. 

One of the most hotly debated provisions 
of H.R. 6376 was that providing 1 million 
acres to aid Alaska in defraying future op- 
erating costs of the program. The Cali- 
fornia opponents and their followers reached 
the conclusion that Congress and Alaska 
were engaged in a Marxist plot to sell the 
million acres to Russia for a concentration 
camp. Mrs. Stephanie Williams was of that 
opinion and during May 1956 her organiza- 
tion went so far as to suggest that an oil 
lease which the Department of the Interlor 
was negotiating with a Colorado oil company 
was part of the same plot to transfer the pub- 
lic domain to Russia, a million acres at a 
time, with the connivance of the Congress of 
the United States, the controlling commit- 
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tees in Congress, the Department of the In- 
terior, and the Legislature of Alaska, 

Other disturbed opponents thought 
Alaska might be planning to build a stock- 
ade around the million acres and to turn 
loose within the compound persons falsely 
adjudged insane in the States and railroaded 
to Alaska. The fact there was nothing in 
the bill to justify such conclusions has not 
bothered the noisy, bewildered critics. 
These weird interpretations have been made 
almost exclusively by persons without ade- 
quate professional background in analyzing 
Federal legislation and without a knowl- 
edge of American history and the place of 
land grants in State organization. 

Unquestionably the section of the bill that 
was most generally misunderstood was the 
compact clause, section 119, which covered 
the customary reimbursement provisions be- 
tween States. Such clauses antedate our 
Constitution and appear in one or another 
form throughout welfare legislation. Thus, 
States are in the habit of ascertaining the 
legal residence of all recipients of public 
charity. If the person in question does not 
have legal residence in the State where he 
becomes a public charge, he may be sent back 
to the State where he has such residence or 
that State may be charged for his care. 

Similar provisions are customary in State 
laws dealing with the mentally ill or with 
prisoners. If a State lacks adequate facilities 
or treatment centers, it may arrange with 
another State to incarcerate a prisoner or 
to provide for a mental patient needing spe- 
cial treatment. These arrangements are 
made on a reimbursable basis under a com- 
pact clause of a type which has been sanc- 
tioned in American jurisprudence for over 
170 years. They antedate Marx, communism, 
and the United Nations by many decades. 
Such a compact clause was included routine- 
ly in section 119 of H.R. 6376. 

It is incomprehensible that a provision 
which has been in common use for over a 
century and a half in State and Federal laws 
should suddenly arouse such fears as did 
section 119. The compact clause was widely 
misunderstood as having something to do 
with commitment procedures. Yet it referred 
only to financial reimbursement. Failure to 
distinguish between a compact clause and 
commitment procedures led the noisy minor- 
ity to claim that Congress was authorizing 
the States to railroad political dissidents to 
a Russian-owned corral in Alaska. 

Probably no bill has ever been so garbled, 
distorted, and misunderstood as H.R. 6376. 
Yet it was perfectly clear from the hearings 
in the House and Senate and from conversa- 
tions with Federal officials who aided in the 
drafting of the measure that no one in Wash- 
ington had any plot in mind. At no time 
did any Government official in the Interior 
Department or in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare make a particular 
point about the wording of any single pro- 
vision. Nor was any Senator or Representa- 
tive wedded to particular language as would 
have been the case if some deep plot were 
afoot. 

It was clear beyond any possibility of 
doubt that the only desire anyone connected 
with the drafting of the bill had in mind 
was to draft a good bill that would redress 
old wrongs and would transfer authority 
in the field of mental health from the Fed- 
eral Government to the Territorial govern- 
ment. To these ends an original grant was 
proposed for the construction of facilities, 
while grants-in-aid on a decreasing scale 
were authorized for a 10-year period and a 
grant of 1 million acres was authorized to 
provide for long-term financing of the pro- 
gram. Old laws were repealed. Modern com- 
mitment procedures were set forth, The 
Federal Government was divested of power. 
These provisions attested the good faith of 
Congress. 
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To impugn the motives of those who wrote 
and sponsored this legislation is to see plots 
and evil designs where none exist. It was 
the Alaskans who sought long-overdue re- 
dress of cruel treatment accorded their men- 
tally ill and retarded. It was the Alaskan 
Delegate, E. L. BARTLETT, who introduced 
the first bill in the present series and later 
introduced others. It was a respected Re- 
publican, Representative Miller, a physician, 
who fought for the million-acre grant and 
won necessary House approval. It was the 
Republican Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Wesley A. D’Ewart, who disclaimed any 
scheme for Alaskan concentration camps. 
This is not to detract in any way from the 
fact that it was the Democrats who intro- 
duced and sponsored the bills. Representa- 
tives Leo W. O’Brien of New York and EDITH 
GREEN of Oregon, as well as Senator HENRY 
M. Jackson, of Washington, fought ration- 
ally and judiciously to give the Alaskans a 
fine mental health program. 

The entire history of this legislation at- 
tests the integrity of purpose and the high 
ideals motivating congressional action. For 
half a century the Alaskans had suffered 
a cruel form of inhumane punishment in 
seeing their loved ones railroaded to a hos- 
pital in some cases 2,000 miles or more from 
home. Then when Congress, after due and 
careful study and after obtaining the best 
available professional help in drafting this 
complex bill, was about to complete action, 
an avalanche of protests poured into Wash- 
ington from persons who would in no way 
be affected by the bill. 

Protests voiced indifference to, or hatred 
for, the Alaskans. None of the opponents 
in January, February, and March 1956, 
seemed to have any interest in the plight 
of the Alaskans. Ignorance, fear, malice, 
and strange aberrations characterized the op- 
position to H.R. 6376. When before has a 
small, noisy minority of housewives in Cali- 
fornia, editors in Santa Ana, Calif., Dallas, 
Tex., McClellan, Tex., New York City, and 
Omaha, Nebr., bestirred itself over a small 
Alaskan bill? It is as bizarre a situation as 
has occurred in the memory of many an 
oldtimer in Washington. 


HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS 


Alaska is eagerly awaiting statehood. Bit 
by bit the United States is giving more au- 
thority to the Territory. Historically the 
Federal Government has made large grants 
of land to all Territories as they approached 
statehood. Precedents in history and in 
American jurisprudence shaped the impor- 
tant provisions of H.R. 6376. 

Land grants for public purposes: Land 
grants for schools, colleges, and other public 
purposes go back more than 170 years in our 
history. They were established under the 
Ordinance of May 20, 1785, and the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787. Those early grants 
were in Ohio where lot 16 in each township 
was set aside by the Government for schools. 
Later, land-grant colleges were endowed by 
the Government. 

Between 1880 and 1906 five Western States 
received land grants for the care of their in- 
sane. These Federal grants were made at 
the time of the enabling acts of Idaho (1890), 
Oklahoma (1906), South Dakota (1889), 
Utah (1894), and Wyoming (1890). The 
grants ranged from 30,000 acres in Wyoming 
to 200,000 acres in Oklahoma and constituted 
up to 0.3 percent of the State’s area. The 
proposed Alaskan grant of 1 million acres is 
less than 0.3 percent of the land area of the 
Territory. 

This modest grant to Alaska actually looks 
small compared to the U.S. grants of 10 mil- 
lion acres of the public domain to Arizona, 
nearly 9 million acres to California, 24 million 
acres to Florida, 16 million acres to Minne- 
sota, 7 million acres to Oregon, and 4 million 
acres toIndiana. These 6 States have a total 
land area of 548,809 square miles which is 
only 22,000 square miles less than Alaska's 
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571,000 square miles. The land grants to 
the 6 States in question have amounted 
to 70 million acres as against the 1 million 
now being proposed by Congress for Alaska. 
These 6 States have enjoyed land grants 
amounting to over 70 times the amount now 
being proposed for Alaska. Presently the 
Federal Government owns more than 99 per- 
cent of the Territory, thus having a strangle- 
hold on one of the chief sources of revenue 
that might make Alaska more nearly self- 
sustaining. Since the United States paid 
only 2 cents an acre for Alaska, the proposed 
million-acre grant for a mental health pro- 
gram would represent only a $20,000 outlay. 

Elective jury trial for the insane: Al- 
though the new version of H.R. 6376, which 
was reported by the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee and voted by the Senate (the Goldwater 
amendment), omitted the commitment pro- 
cedures of the House-passed bill, many per- 
sons are demanding inclusion of provisions 
for compulsory jury trial. 

Such inclusion would go against modern 
judicial opinion and medical experience. 
The Council of State Governments, which 
has been devoting considerable attention to 
modernizing State mental health laws and 
procedures, published a valuable document 
in 1952 on the “Mental Health Programs of 
the 48 States.” They give a table entitled 
“Legal Provisions Governing Admissions and 
Commitments of the Mentally Ill, by States, 
1949” (p. 52) which shows the following 26 
States provide for trial by jury, but that only 
Texas makes this mandatory: Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, Wy- 
oming. 

There is clear medical evidence that man- 
datory jury trial should be avoided. Where 
it is optional, patients show their preference 
by avoiding a jury commitment. In St. 
Elizabeths Hospital only 16 patients out of 
1,700 asked for jury trial. 

Legal opposition to jury trials in such cases 
is that mental illness is not a crime and con- 
sequently constitutional protection under 
the “due process” clause is not applicable. 
Court decisions support this view: 

“Insanity is not a crime and therefore the 
constitutional guaranty of jury trial is not 
applicable.” (Barry v. Hall, 99 F. 2d 222, 225 
(1938, C.A., D. C.)) 

“It has been frequently announced by this 
and many other courts that due process of 
law, within the meaning of both the Federal 
and State Constitutions, does not necessarily 
imply a trial by jury.” (In re Brewer (Iowa, 
1937), 276 N.W. 766, 768.) 

“Since an insanity case is a civil case (State 
ez. rel. Peper v. Holtcamp (235 Mo. 232, 138 
S.W. 521)), it would seem at least that due 
process of law does not require that there 
be a jury trial, whether demanded or not, 
and we so hold.” (In re Moynihan (Mo. 
1933) (62 S.W. 2d 411, 413) .) 

Involuntary detention for acutely ill men- 
tal patients: Members of Congress have been 
bombarded with protests over provisions in 
H.R. 6376 dealing with involuntary deten- 
tion. Since the Senate had already voted 
to accept the Goldwater amendment which 
omits commitment procedures and since 
Senate and House conferees have accepted 
this version, none of the commitment pro- 
cedures are at issue. 

However, in order to answer some of the 
most common objections which have been 
raised, we would point out that the common 
law rule has been that “a dangerous maniac 
may be restrained temporarily until he can 
be safely released, or can be arrested upon 
legal process, or committed to the asylum 
under legal authority.” (Kelcher v. Putnam 
((1880) (6 NAH. 30, et al.).) 

Provisions authorizing temporary deten- 
tion of dangerous insane persons are found 
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in the statutes of most States. A compila- 
tion which appears in the “Mental Health 
Pr of the 48 States” indicates that in 
1949 30 States provided for emergency com- 
mitment without court order. 

The common-law rule, with certain lim- 
itations designed to protect the interests of 
both the patient and the arresting officer, 
is embodied in section 104(a) of H.R. 6376. 
Simply stated, this section says that if a li- 
censed physician issues a certificate that an 
individual is mentally ill and because of ill- 
ness is likely to injure himself or others if 
allowed to remain at liberty, then any 
health, welfare, or police officer, or any per- 
son deputized by a U.S. commissioner shall 
have authority, upon medical certification, 
to take the individual into custody, apply 
to a designated hospital for his admission, 
and transport him thereto. 

However, there will be times when it is 
impossible to obtain medical certification. 
If a person who gives evidence of being men- 
tally ill and seems likely to injure himself 
or others cannot be medically certified at 
once, any health, welfare, or police officer 
may take such individual into custody, apply 
to a designated hospital for his admission, 
and transport him thereto (sec. 104 (b)). 

One opponent to this bill wanted to have 
this section deleted. We wonder what he 
would suggest for handling the case of a per- 
son who went beserk in Alaska 500 miles 
from the nearest physician—let alone 3 
psychiatrists as he suggests. 

Another opponent to H.R. 6376 wanted this 
section deleted. However, that would be im- 
practical, considering the conditions of 
travel in Alaska. If a person in a remote 
village of 50 or 100 persons should go beserk 
500 miles from the nearest physician and 
1,000 miles from a psychiatrist, some person 
in authority would have to act to protect the 
public and the patient. The proposal made 
by an Official of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons that an Alaskan 
who became mentally ill should have his 
family physician accompany him and that 
three psychiatrists be consulted is wholly 
unrealistic. 

The following States have procedures sub- 
stantially identical to those under section 
104 (a): Idaho, South Carolina, Utah, and 
Florida. Provisions similar to section 104(b) 
are to be found in the laws of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Utah, and 
Missouri. 

Criminal provisions of H.R. 6376: Several 
witnesses objected to the fact that when the 
bill was passed by the House, section 31, pro- 
viding fines and imprisonment for persons 
conspiring to cause unwarranted hospitaliza- 
tion of anyone or denial of rights granted 
under the act, was omitted. This was not 
the result of a sinister plot to expedite hos- 
pitalization on false charges. Instead, there 
was a general feeling that criminal provisions 
belonged in the Criminal Code, not in a men- 
tal health bill. 

Conclusions: As one analyzes the objec- 
tions to the Alaska mental health bill, one 
sees that they were based on ignorance of 
American history, of State and Federal laws, 
and of conditions in Alaska. These objec- 
tions, raised by a noisy minority, represented 
the obsessions conjured up by extremists, 
fanatics, and gullible dupes who lacked pro- 
fessional competence to form a judgment 
about the bill. 


REASON PREVAILED 


The small minorities opposing H.R. 6376 
made so much noise at first that they sound- 
ed like a large army marching on Washing- 
ton. Then, as Members of Congress and 
their staffs began to compare notes, there 
was observed a similarity of wording in op- 
position letters, telegrams, releases, and bul- 
letins. Over and over the same scare phrases 
appeared: “American Siberia,” “Alaskan con- 
centration camps for Americans,” “U.N. 
plot,” “UNESCO plot,” “Marxist plot,” etc. 
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Exception was taken to the million-acre 
grant, to the commitment procedures, to the 
absence of compulsory jury trial. The Si- 
beria theme showed up in certain news- 
apers—never many. 

3 Congress began to realize that the opposi- 
tion was not really nationwide. It had 
originated with one woman and one group of 
housewives in California. Across the coun- 
try there had rolled an extreme rightist 
chant—"Siberia, U.S.A.” Housewives, retired 
Army officers, a few editors, and a scattering 
of physicians picked up the slogans, opposi- 
tion arguments, and scareheads. In January, 
February, and early March 1956, the scare- 
mongers seemed to have taken over. 

Then, in March, the tide began to turn. 
On March 1, Challenge to Socialism, a con- 
servative weekly paper published by Marjorie 
Shearon, legislative analyst and former con- 
sultant to Senator Robert A. Taft, published 
a calm analysis of H.R. 6376, with an ex- 
planation of some of the more controversial 
sections. Dr. Shearon published four issues 
on Alaska mental health during March, ex- 
plaining the reasons for the commitment 
procedures and pointing to the historical 
precedents for land grants and provisions for 
reimbursement for the care of public charges 
on a reciprocal basis by the several States. 
All told, Dr. Shearon published over a dozen 
issues, devoted in whole or in part to the 
historical background, legislative history, and 
legal precedents for this much-needed, hu- 
mane, and entirely innocuous bill. 

On March 16, 1956, Leo H. Bartemeier, 
M.D., chairman of the Council of Mental 
Health of the American Medical Association, 
wrote to Delegate BARTLETT: 

“During the past fortnight I studied this 
bill, and I personally believe that it is in 
complete agreement with our procedures and 
our methods of caring for the mentally ill. 
It will be of great benefit to the people of 
Alaska.” 

Four days later, on March 20, the American 
Medical Association, which had made a care- 
ful study of the bill and of its legislative 
background, wrote to Senator Murray, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 

“With the reservations hereinafter dis- 
cussed, the American Medical Association 
su and recommends the enactment of 
H.R. 6376, 84th Congress. 

“Three studies of the situation of the 
mentally ill in Alaska have been made in 
recent years. The earliest of these, in 1948, 
was conducted by the American Medical As- 
sociation. The report of the group of 
physicians which visited Alaska in the course 
of this investigation was critical of the exist- 
ing commitment procedures and the lack 
of facilities in Alaska for the care and treat- 
ment of mental patients. It recommended 
the establishment of a centrally located hos- 
pital for the needs of the Territory, * * * 

„ * in our opinion, the procedures set 
forth in H.R. 6376 are on a par with the 
better procedures adopted by the several 
States, and are superior to those presently 
followed in Alaska.” 

The reservations of which the American 
Medical Association spoke were one dealing 
with possible inclusion in the bill of criminal 
procedures in the case of unwarranted hos- 
pitalization and one clarifying the language 
of section 119(c), the compact clause for 
reciprocal reimbursement. 

On March 15, the Alaska Hospital Associa- 
tion had urged Senator Murray to support 
the bill. On April 3, the Medical Society of 
the District of Columbia expressed its ap- 
proval of the bill and stated: 

“In the opinion of our board this bill 
should receive high priority in health legis- 
lation because of the urgent need for im- 
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the Alaska Board of Health which passed a 
series of resolutions on October 12, 1955, 
urging that “this legislation, so badly need- 
ed, be passed and approved without further 
delay.” 

Similar approval was given by the Juneau 
Parent-Teacher Association on February 23, 
1956, by the Church of the Holy Trinity in 
the capital city of Alaska on February 10, and 
by the Juneau Chamber of Commerce on 
February 20. 

Dr. George S. Stevenson, national and in- 
ternational consultant for the National As- 
sociation of Mental Health, supported the 
bill wholeheartedly, going into the major 
provisions in considerable detail. He said: 

“This bill will do much to advance the 
care of the mentally ill of Alaska from the 
present primitive provisions to that which is 
enjoyed by mentally ill persons in our most 
advanced States. 

“This bill will modernize the processes 
of admission of Alaska’s mentally ill to a 
mental hospital. It will replace the manda- 
tory jury adjudication by providing for a pro- 
fessional evaluation and still maintain the 
judicial safeguards. Many patients have 
been irreparably injured by the formal court 
process through which they have to pass. 
This bill guards against such damage. 

“The provisions made by this bill for the 
commitment of patients are those that are 
found in many of our States, and the 
anxieties which have been voiced by some as 
to what might happen because of the liberal- 
ity of the provisions actually do not happen 
in those States where these same provisions 
obtain, 

“It also makes it possible for Alaska to care 
for residents of other States who happen to 
fall ill while in Alaska. This provision can 
be either by resources within Alaska or by 
transfer to another State. Again this makes 
it possible to do what is best for the patient. 
There have been criticisms of this aspect of 
the bill, but these criticisms reflect a lack 
of understanding of the provision and of the 
fact that this is already an approved pro- 
cedure in some States and has shown none of 
the dire results that are attributed to it.” 

Since the Alaskans were strongly in favor 
of H.R. 6376 and since the American Medi- 
cal Association supported the bill, favorable 
action by the Senate Territorial Subcom- 
mittee and later by the full Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was assured. 
There had been no informed, responsible 
medical opposition. The Association of 
American Physicians & Surgeons, which 
set out on February 25 to defeat the bill 
and which in its March newsletter repeated 
its false analysis of the bill, later attempted 
to introduce crippling and unworkable 
amendments. The committee paid no at- 
tention to the proposals and after the AMA 
had supported the bill, AAPS retreated from 
its untenable position although it failed to 
retract its early false bulletin. 

There had been two schools of thought 
about the best way to handle the legisla- 
tion. One advocated repeal of the old laws 
dealing with mental illness in Alaska, trans- 
fer of authority from the Federal Govern- 
ment to Alaska, the grant of transitional 
funds, and a land grant. The other school 
of thought advocated all this and a spelling 
out of the commitment procedures. In the 
end, the Senate Territorial Subcommittee 
decided on the first line of action. Senator 
GOLDWATER, Republican, of Arizona, intro- 
duced an amendment to H.R. 6376 which 
was virtually the same as the House-passed 
bill except that it omitted the commitment 
procedures. 

The feeling was that Alaska had progressed 
to such a point that it was capable of writ- 
ing its own procedures. Furthermore, there 
was little point in Congress writing the pro- 
cedures and then simultaneously giving 
Alaska authority to rewrite the procedures 
in any way it saw fit. As a practical reality, 
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Alaska will undoubtedly enact the procedures 
as they were written into H.R. 6376, since 
much professional thought had gone into 
the drafting and since medical authorities 
in Alaska had already approved the language 
in the bill. 

On April 23 the Territorial Subcommittee 
voted to accept the Goldwater amendment 
in principle. On May 14 the full Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
approved the Goldwater amendment to H.R. 
6376. The Senate unanimously approved the 
bill on June 7. House and Senate conferees 
were appointed. They accepted the Senate 
version with minor changes on July 16. The 
bill, as amended, was then unanimously ap- 
proved by the Senate. The House on July 
20, by a vote of 130 to 16, passed H.R. 6376 
and it is now Public Law 830 of the 84th 
Congress. 

Thus, at long last, Congress, unmoved by 
the lunatic fringe, has a forward- 
looking piece of legislation, soundly con- 
ceived and wisely drafted. The Democrats 
sponsored and fought for the bill, but 
throughout it received bipartisan support. 
Hope, finally, has been vouchsafed to 
Alaska’s mentally ill. 


HELSINKI WORLD YOUTH 
FESTIVAL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, no 
one has tried harder than the Commu- 
nists to organize and manipulate young 
people around the world. Since the late 
1950’s three Communist-sponsored world 
youth festivals have attracted headline 
attention. Thousands of young people 
have attended these festivals—many of 
the participants being either Communists 
themselves or under direct Communist 
influence. None of the festivals, how- 
ever, has been the total success that the 
Communists wanted them to be. At each 
of them a small but vocal minority of 
free world youth has robbed the Com- 
munists of their total monopoly over the 
views and opinions expressed at these 
gatherings. In almost every case, the 
Communists’ claim to speak for the vast 
majority of youth was spoiled by the 
independent and forthright rebuttal of 
young people from the United States 
and other free countries. 

What concerns me about these youth 
festivals is the fact that the United 
States as a whole has reacted to them 
so sluggishly. Americans show too little 
appreciation of the role which such in- 
ternational assemblies play in the battle 
for the minds of men. 

For this reason I am pleased to share 
with Senators a letter written by a for- 
mer member of my staff, Mr. Peter 
Grothe, who not only participated in 
the recent Helsinki World Youth Festival, 
but himself helped prepare a group of 
160 representative American youth to 
counteract Communist propaganda. Mr. 
Grothe’s letter is in the nature of a 
report on his activities and observations 
in Helsinki. I think it is an example 
of what Americans can accomplish when 
they consciously undertake to fight 
totalitarian lies with intellectual honesty. 

Other important factors contributed 
to the failure of the Helsinki World 
Youth Festival. The main factor, of 
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action. But unlike other so-called neu- 
trals, the Finnish people observe a 
genuine neutrality based on a jealous 
regard for their country’s independence. 

The organizers of the youth festival 
attempted to take advantage of Fin- 
land’s neutral status, but although the 
Finnish Government could not refuse to 
allow the festival to take place on its 
territory, it successfully prevented the 
Communists from deriving maximum 
propaganda benefits from it. The Fin- 
nish Government remained coldly aloof 
throughout the festival. 

The Finnish people, however, were less 
inhibited. The festival evoked some- 
times violent protests from Finns who 
resented being used as pawns in the cold 
war. During the Seventh World Youth 
Festival at Vienna in 1959, many Aus- 
trians displayed the same courage and 
determination to preserve their de facto 
independence. 

Mr. President, I draw only one con- 
clusion from the above facts: Freedom 
speaks loud and clear when it has a 
chance to speak. We must neglect no 
opportunity to see that it gets this 
chance. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
I have received from Mr. Grothe be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Majority Whip’s Office, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: Because of your active con- 
cern about Communist propaganda and your 
long-standing interest in international 
youth affairs, I thought that you would be 
interested in a report on the eighth Commu- 
nist-sponsored World Youth Festival held 
last month in Helsinki. 

To put it to you quite straightforwardly, 
the festival—from the Communist point of 
view—was a flop. From the vantage point 
of the most objective observers, the festival 
failed to impress those for whom it was pri- 
marily designed—the Asians, Africans, and 
Latin Americans (although it was probably 
less of a failure with the Latin Americans 
than with the other two groupings). There 
are several reasons for the festival’s lack of 
success: 

One, the coldness of the Finnish people 
to the festival. All of the Finnish youth 
organizations, except the Communist orga- 
nization, boycotted the festival, and thou- 
sands of Finns demonstrated against it for 
4 nights running. Further, the newspapers 
virtually ignored it. The frigid response 
that the Finnish people generally gave the 
festival was a substantial factor in hamper- 
ing its effectiveness. 

Two, conditions were not conducive to a 
good festival. The weather was cold and 
rainy, with the result that a substantial 
number of participants from the warmer 
continents caught colds. Further, the dele- 
gates were spread out all over Helsinki in 
residences ill-equipped to handle such a 
large influx of people, and this increased 
the grumbling. 

Three, the blatant efforts on the part of 
the Communist organizers to tightly con- 
trol the political seminars and other events 
were quite transparent to the majority of 
neutrals, and these tactics backfired. A 
number of the African delegates who wanted 
to utter pro-Western sentiments were denied 
the opportunity to speak, and some of them 
left Helsinki in protest. Over half of the 
75-man Ceylonese delegation walked out, be- 
cause it was the Communist members of the 
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delegation who were always given the oppor- 
tunity to speak for Ceylon. 

The fourth and final reason for the failure 
of the festival was the countereffort of some 
Western youth, particularly Americans, 
About 160 of us from Stanford, Yale, Harvard, 
and other institutions, from organized la- 
bor and the various professions went to 
Helsinki to tell the other side of the story, 
to present a positive image of the United 
States. The Americans, going under the aus- 
pices of the Independent Research Service, 
were a highly select group. At Stanford 
University, for example, over 400 students 
tried out, and 33 were finally selected on the 
basis of political sophistication, fluency in 
one or more foreign tongues, and ability to 
communicate. Those selected had to read 
nine books (for example, “The New Class,” 
by Milovan Djilas) and had 54 hours of lec- 
tures on subjects such as Marxist-Leninist 
theory, Soviet foreign policy, disarmament, 
African and Asian affairs, and other vital sub- 
jects. Once in Helsinki, we spent as much 
time as we could in person-to-person com- 
munication, trying to clear up misconcep- 
tions about Western policy and democratic 
ideals, and trying to understand the points 
of view of the other delegates more clearly. 

We were not at Helsinki to oppose the pro- 
claimed purpose of the festival—peace and 
friendship. Rather, we were there to at- 
tempt to restore some meaning to those 
words. 

I think, however, that we must give the 
Communists credit for one thing. They 
conceived of the idea of periodically bring- 
ing together the youth from all over the 
world. Not only that, but they supported 
this venture with an outlay of approximately 
$25 million, or roughly one-quarter of our 
yearly appropriation for the entire U.S. in- 
formation program. Why can't we bring 
the youth of many nations—the future 
leaders of their countries—to a truly demo- 
cratic gathering in the United States? Why 
is our information effort always a string- 
and-bailing-wire operation in terms of the 
small amount of funds that Congress appro- 
priates, particularly in comparison to the 
funds at the disposal of the Communists? 

There is one final point, Senator, one that 
I am sure that you would also be in accord 
with. We attempted to present a positive 
picture of America with keenness and con- 
viction. However, there were occasions when 
the ground was cut out from under us be- 
cause our own house in America was not 
in order. It is difficult to convince Africans 
and Asians that America is living up to its 
democratic ideals as long as there is the 
problem of racial discrimination in the 
United States itself. It is difficult to argue 
that America is providing for the needs of 
all its citizens when the Congress turns down 
a medicare plan. It is difficult to assert 
that our country is providing a proper edu- 
cation for its children when the Congress 
consistently turns down Federal aid to edu- 
cation bills. It is far better when the Com- 
munists have to lie about us than when 
they hurt us by telling the truth. 

With friendship and warm best wishes. 

PETER GROTHE. 


COMMENDATION OF THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there appeared in last night’s Evening 
Star an excellent article by Eric Sevareid 
giving a clear picture of Thurgood Mar- 
shall’s qualifications for the judgeship in 
the circuit court of appeals. 

The President in making this nomina- 
tion of Mr. Marshall and the Senate in 
confirming it can take pride and satis- 
faction. I believe that his compassion 
for his fellow men and his wise judgment 
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will greatly add to our judicial system. 
Judge Marshall is indeed a man of the 
highest integrity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Sevareid to which I refer be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THURGOOD MARSHALL, U.S. JURIST 
(By Eric Sevareid) 

Thurgood Marshall, the history books will 
surely attest, was the sharp but tempered 
spearhead of the great movement which in 
this generation carried Negro Americans con- 
siderably closer to the citadel of full citizen- 
ship. 

A man whose total public identification 
has been that of a Negro fighting for the 
constitutional rights of Negroes can hardly 
escape becoming a symbolic figure. But 
symbols do not make judges; men make 
judges; and what is worth thinking about 
here is not the symbol but the man. 

The four southern Senators of the Judi- 
ciary Committee who deliberately stalled 
committee action on the nomination of Mr. 
Marshall to the Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
then voted against Judge Marshall, can only 
have regarded him as symbol and his nomi- 
nation as a symbolic case. They have bit- 
terly opposed the Supreme Court decision on 
school segregation as a wound in both the 
fiesh and the spirit of the Constitution, and 
they considered their opposition to the chief 
instigator of that decision, therefore, as a 
perfectly logical expression of doctrinal con- 
sistency. 


My first chance meeting with Mr. Marshall 
occurred in London where he had arrived in 
the company of Tom Mboya, the young 
Kenya politician, after Mr. Marshall's trip 
across black African states. The second en- 
counter was at a small roundtable con- 
ference this summer with highly charged 
anti-American students from various foreign 
regions, including Africa. 

Thurgood Marshall would not have been 
engaged in these enterprises, as, of course, he 
would not have engaged his whole career in 
our domestic wars over civil rights, were he 
not intensely aware of the color of his own 
skin and faithful to his racial heritage. But 
what stayed with me, what was to me im- 
pressive and humbling, was that in every- 
thing the man said on both occasions, in his 
every expression and gesture, one was made 
conscious of the presence, not of an Amer- 
ican Negro, but of an American, period. 

In addition to this they acted out of what 
they regard as political necessities, just as 
many of the northern, big city Senators acted 
when they voted in favor of Mr. Marshall. 
For them, too, the bulking Baltimorean, who 
has become one of the most famous lawyers 
of this legalistic age, is a symbol and per- 
haps nothing more. 

All this was inevitable, but it is a pity, 
and not only because it is wrong in spirit: 
It is a pity in this particular case because it 
is wrong in fact; that is, it is a misinterpre- 
tation of the man. If there are southern 
Senators who were against Mr. Marshall be- 
cause they believe he will pass his judgments 
as a Negro, if there are northern Senators 
who believe the same but do not, for political 
reasons, care if he does—then both sides are 
in error. I say this on the basis of an ac- 
quaintance with the judge which has not 
been intimate but which happened to take 
place in circumstances sharply revealing of 
the man’s cast of mind. 

I don’t know how else to express it. An 
eavesdropper unable to see the man’s skin 
color could not have known that a Negro 
was talking. His attitude toward Mr. Mboya 
was not that of one colored man to another 
but that of a lawyer passionately concerned 
about individual liberties wherever they 
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were suppressed and whoever was suppress- 
ing them. I have no doubt that if the new 
Kenya Government is oppressive of human 
rights, it will find the spirit of Thurgood 
Marshall hotly opposed to it. I have no 
doubt at all that the oppressions practiced 
by the Nkrumah regime in Ghana are favored 
by no justification, no rationalization what- 
ever in the thoughts of Thurgood Marshall. 
And in all this he is very different from any 
number of highly sensitized American Negro 
intellectuals. 

When we argued matters this summer with 
the young, dark-skinned student leaders 
from around the world, there wasn’t any 
doubt as to where Mr. Marshall sat. He sat 
with the Americans present. The attitudes 
and notions of the foreigners that made the 
rest of us impatient made Marshall impa- 
tient and for precisely the same reasons. 
He tried to make them understand what this 
domestic battle of ours over civil rights is 
all about, how far we have come already 
and how far we hope to go. And when he 
said we,“ he was not talking about Ameri- 
can Negroes, he was talking about America. 

Perhaps others do not find this either 
impressive or humbling. If I do it is because 
when I try in imagination to “walk in their 
shoes,” I wonder that any sensitive, intelli- 
gent American Negro can avoid becoming a 
neurotic enemy of this society of ours. 
Whether the secret lies in his genes or in 
his upbringing or in both I would not know, 
but the essential fact about Thurgood Mar- 
shall is that he bears no trace of this virus 
in the emotions. A Negro, he remains a 
whole man in a society half-sick from ra- 
cial prejudice. Whatever his qualifications 
as a legal thinker—and they must be con- 
siderable—Mr, Marshall qualifies as a human 
being of the first rank. 


SALE PRICE RULE OF CERTAIN 
MANUFACTURERS EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Pres- 
ident, yesterday the Senate passed 
House bill 8952, to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, with respect to 
the condition under which the special 
construction sale price rule is to apply 
for purposes of certain manufacturers 
excise taxes. Two amendments were to 
be offered to that measure, and they had 
been cleared with the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp]. Unfortunately—because 
of the conference on the tax bill— 
neither the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] nor myself was present to of- 
fer the amendments. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate reconsider the votes by 
which the committee amendment to H.R. 
8952 was agreed to, the amendment was 
ordered to be engrossed, and the bill was 
ordered to be read the third time and 
passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. CARLSON. Reserving the right 
to object, let me ask the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana whether the two 
amendments which he expects to offer 
have been considered by the Treasury 
Department and have received its ap- 
proval? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They have. 
The Treasury Department interposes no 
objection to them, but believes both of 
them are meritorious. I shall be glad 
to explain them when the bill is again 
before the Senate. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have no objection. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a pre- 
liminary inquiry, under the reservation 
of the right to object: Will the Senator 
from Louisiana restate his request? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. I have 
asked unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate reconsider the votes by which the 
committee amendment to House bill 
8952 was agreed to and ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill as thus amended was 
ordered to a third reading and passed. 

Mr. MORSE. For what reason does 
the Senator make this request? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In order 
that certain amendments to the com- 
mittee amendment may be offered. 

Mr. MORSE. What is the nature of 
the amendments to the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall be 
glad to explain them after the votes 
are reconsidered. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall not agree to the 
request until I know what the amend- 
ments are. So I object. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator from Oregon withhold his ob- 
jection until I explain the amendments 
to the committee amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to do 
so; but I wish to know what the amend- 
ments to the committee amendment are. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. One of the 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment to be proposed by me would enable 
a life insurance company to separate 
itself from a fire insurance company, and 
to return to the position it was in prior 
to the time when it acquired the fire in- 
surance company—the difficulty being 
that the life insurance company finds it- 
self in difficulty because of the insurance 
tax law, and would like to have the two 
companies separated. It finds itself in 
a bad tax situation after having acquired 
the fire insurance company. It wishes to 
return to its former status, for it finds 
that because of a tax law we passed, it 
is adversely affected as a result of having 
acquired a fire insurance company. 

The other amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment, first suggested by the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] and now incorporated with the 
amendment which bears my name, would 
permit companies in the fire insurance 
business to have an 8-year carryover 
privilege. In other words, life in- 
surance companies which have acquired 
fire insurance companies would have an 
8-year carryover privilege for the losses 
of the fire insurance business. The rea- 
son is that it is felt that we should not 
permit new companies which lose money 
in their first years of operation to traffic 
in their losses. However, a fire insur- 
ance company cannot charge off its losses 
to a life insurance company anyway, 
under the State laws. Therefore, the 
Treasury Department believes there 
could be no trafficking in such losses, be- 
cause the State law will not let the com- 
panies charge their fire insurance losses 
against their life insurance business. 

Mr. MORSE. I have no objection to 
having the votes reconsidered; but I re- 
serve judgment on the amendments to 
the committee amendment until the de- 
bate is had. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
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from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana subsequently 
said: Mr. President, the Senate gave 
unanimous consent to reconsider H.R. 
8952. As I attempted to explain at that 
time, there is an amendment at the desk, 
which has the approval of the Treasury, 
of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, and of a majority of the com- 
mittee, and has been cleared by the lead- 
ership, relating to the permission of a 
life insurance company to spin off a fire 
insurance company which it had 
acquired by stock acquisition, and also 
relating to the ability of a company 
which acquired a fire insurance com- 
pany to have an 8-year loss carry for- 
ward with regard to the fire insurance 
company business. 

The Treasury Department carefully 
studied this question, and finds no ob- 
jection to it. I have no doubt that if 
the senior members of the Finance Com- 
mittee could have been present in the 
Chamber to handle this transaction, in- 
stead of being in conference, where they 
were attempting to handle the admin- 
istration’s tax bill, this proposal would 
have been agreed to on yesterday, so I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments to the committee amendment 
may be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 12, line 21, to change present 
subsection (e) to subsection (g), and 
insert the following new subsections 
(e) and (f) after line 20: 

(e)(1) Subsection (e)(2)(B) of section 
812 of such Code (relating to nonqualified 
torporation) is amended by adding im- 
mediately after the words “with any other 
corporation” in the first sentence, the fol- 
lowing: “(except a corporation taxable un- 
der part II or part III of subchapter L)”. 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply with respect to all taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1954, 
except that in the case of a nonqualified 
corporation, as defined in section 812(e) 
(2) (B) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
as in effect prior to the amendment made 
by paragraph (1), a loss from operations 
for a taxable year beginning in 1955 shall 
not be an operations loss carryover to the 
year 1961, and there shall be no reduction 
in the portion of such loss from operations 
which may be carried to 1962 or 1963 by 
8 of an offset with respect to the year 
1961. 

(f) Section 815 a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to distributions to shareholders) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Further, for purposes of this 
section, the term ‘distribution’ does not 
include any distribution before January 1, 
1964, of the stock of a controlled corpora- 
tion to which section 355 applies, if such 
controlled corporation is an insurance com- 
pany subject to the tax imposed by section 
831 and control has been acquired prior to 
January 1, 1963, in a transaction qualifying 
as a reorganization under section 368(a) 
(1) ). 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I take this occasion to compliment 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana and to thank him for having ex- 
hibited an interest in a matter of great 
importance to a relatively few people to 
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whom a rather serious injustice is being 
done and will continue to be done unless 
the situation can be clarified. 

I am very pleased to join the Senator 
in his request. I thank him very much 
for his courtesy in notifying me that 
he would bring the question up at this 
time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I wish to state for the 
Recorp that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] also felt that this pro- 
posal should be considered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has shown me the 
communication from the Treasury De- 
partment in support of the amendments. 
I have read the communication. I think 
the Treasury Department makes the 
case for the amendments. Therefore, I 
commend the Senator from Louisiana 
for bringing the amendments before the 
Senate at this time. I support the 
amendments. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. I commend the senior Senator 
from Oregon for his caution in seeing 
that unanimous consent is not granted 
unless a matter is carefully considered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas reserves the right to object. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
shall not object, after having discussed 
the matter with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. The bill, as amended, includes the 
amendment approved by the Finance 
Committee, which was approved by the 
Treasury Department. My concern was 
as to whether the Senator’s amendments 
had approval. I understand they have 
the approval of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Therefore, I shall not object. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
a report from the Treasury Depart- 
ment at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1962. 
Hon. Harry F. Brrp, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Byrp: This is in regard to 
two proposed amendments to the tax treat- 
ment of life insurance companies. One 
would permit a life insurance company to 
distribute its stock in a fire and casualty in- 
surance company subsidiary to a holding 
company or to its shareholders without 
incurring a tax at the life insurance com- 
pany level. The other would extend the 
special 8-year loss carryover provision to a 
new life insurance company which is affiliated 
with a fire and casualty inusrance company. 
AMENDMENT PERMITTING SPIN-OFF OF FIRE AND 

CASUALTY INSURANCE SUBSIDIARY WITHOUT 

A TAX TO LIFE COMPANY 

Under the Life Insurance Company Income 
Tax Act of 1959, a life insurance company 
must establish a special policyholders’ sur- 
plus account consisting of certain earnings 
of the company which are not subject to a 
current tax. If the company in a later year 
makes a distribution to its shareholders, part 
of all of that distribution may be required 
to be made out of this policyholders’ surplus 
account and a tax paid by the company. 
This is the so-called phase 3 tax. 

There are some life insurance companies 
which have in the past acquired fire and 
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casualty insurance company subsidiaries. 
According to representatives of the industry, 
these acquisitions were made in order for the 
companies to offer a “package” to their cus- 
tomers consisting of both life insurance and 
fire and casualty insurance; an arrange- 
ment which they claim is needed to meet the 
competition from other companies, for exam- 
ple, fire and casualty insurance companies 
which have acquired life insurance sub- 
sidaries. 

At least one life insurance company which 
has acquired control of a fire and casualty in- 
surance subsidiary in a stock-for-stock ac- 
quisition now wishes to rearrange its 
corporate structure by distributing the 
stock of the subsidiary to a holding company 
or to its shareholders in the form of stapled 
stock. There are certain State regulations 
in this area which, according to the pro- 
ponents of the amendment, make it more 
desirable for the stock in the fire and 
casualty insurance subsidiary to be held by 
a holding company or by the life company’s 
shareholders. However, to reorganize the cor- 
porate structure now might cause the com- 
pany to incur a sizable phase 3 tax by 
reason of the distribution of the stock to a 
holding company or to its shareholders. This 
is because the distribution, even though tax- 
free from the shareholders’ point of view if it 
qualifies under section 355, would be regarded 
as partly out of the special policyholders’ sur- 
plus account and, thus, taxable to the 
company. 

The proposed amendment would, under 
certain circumstances, permit a life insur- 
ance company to spin-off a controlled fire 
and casualty insurance subsidiary without 
incurring any phase 3 tax if the spin-off 
meets the requirements of section 355. The 
purpose of the amendment is to permit the 
life insurance company to return free of tax 
to the position it was in before it acquired 
the fire and casualty subsidiary. One con- 
dition that would have to be met is that the 
fire and casualty company was originally 
acquired by the life company in a stock-for- 
stock transaction qualifying as a reorganiza- 
tion under section 368 (a)(1)(B). This re- 
quirement will assure that the distribution 
will not be used as a means for distributing 
earnings of the company which should be 
taxed under phase 3, since the fire and 
casualty company stock must have originally 
been acquired through a stock exchange and 
not with earnings of the life company. The 
amendment would only apply with respect 
to fire and casualty subsidiaries acquired be- 
fore January 1, 1963, and then only if the 
stock in the subsidiary is distributed before 
January 1, 1964. 

The Treasury Department does not oppose 
this amendment. 


EXTENSION OF 8-YEAR LOSS CARRYOVER 
PROVISION 


Present law allows new life insurance com- 
panies and 8-year carryforward of operating 
losses. Other companies are permitted only 
a 5-year carryforward. A new company is 
one that is not more than 5 years old at the 
beginning of the taxable year in which the 
loss occurs. However, the 8-year carryover is 
not allowed to a life insurance company 
which controls, or is controlled by, another 
company. 

The proposed amendment would extend the 
8-year carryforward provision to new life 
companies which control, or are controlled 
by, fire and casualty insurance companies. 
The 8-year carryforward was provided in 
recognition of the fact that most new life 
insurance companies operate at a loss for 
many years. Apparently, the major purpose 
for limiting the extended loss carryover 
provisions to independent companies was to 
prevent trafficking in loss companies. 
Granting the 8-year carryover privilege to 
life insurance companies affiliated with fire 
and casualty insurance companies would not 
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appear to open up the possibility of traffick- 
ing, since a fire and casualty company gen- 
erally cannot transfer any of its insurance 
business to a life company because of State 
regulations. 

The Treasury Department does not oppose 
this amendment. There are enclosed copies 
of the respective amendments which we have 
reviewed and find satisfactory. 

If there is any other information on these 
amendments which you would like, I shall 
be glad to do all I can to supply it. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S, SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
AMENDMENT RELATING TO DISTRIBUTION BY A 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE STOCK 

IN A FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 

SUBSIDIARY 


Sec.—. DISTRIBUTIONS or Srock IN FIRE AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE SUBSIDIARY 

(a) Section 815(a) (relating to distribu- 
tions to shareholders) is amended by adding 
thereto the following: 

“Further for purposes of this section, the 
term ‘distribution’ does not include any dis- 
tribution before January 1, 1964, of the stock 
of a controlled corporation to which section 
355 applies, if such controlled corporation is 
an insurance company subject to the tax 
imposed by section 831 and control has been 
acquired prior to January 1, 1963, in a trans- 
action qualifying as a reorganization under 
section 368 (a) (1) (B).“ 

(b) This amendment shall be effective for 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1961. 

AMENDMENT RELATING TO EXTENSION OF 
EIGHT-YEAR Loss CARRYOVER 


SEC. —. EXTENSION or E1icut-Year Loss CAR- 
RYOVER 

(a) The first sentence of section 812(e) 
(2) (B) is amended to read as follows: 

“For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
term ‘nonqualified corporation’ means any 
corporation connected through stock owner- 
ship with any other corporation (except a 
corporation taxable under part II or part III 
of subchapter L), if either of such corpora- 
tions possesses at least 50 percent of the 
voting power of all classes of stock of the 
other such corporation.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to all taxable 
years béginning after December 31, 1954, 
except that in the case of a nonqualified cor- 
poration, as defined in section 812(e) (2) (B) 
as in effect prior to the enactment of this 
Act, a loss from operations for a taxable year 
beginning in 1955 shall not be an operations 
loss carryover to the year 1961, and there shall 
be no reduction in the portion of such loss 
from operations which may be carried to 
1962 or 1963 by reason of an offset with 
respect to the year 1961. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments to the 
committee amendment offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

The amendments to the committee 
amendment were agreed to. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the com- 
mittee amendment as amended, and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 8952) was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. CARLSON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today the Senate con- 
sidered the bill, H.R. 8952. The Senate 
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reconsidered the votes taken yesterday, 
and then certain amendments were of- 
fered by the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. Lonc] and agreed to. I now move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which that action was taken. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


BELOW MARKET INTEREST RATES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an attachment to a letter 
which I received from a constituent in 
Cleveland, which is a communication 
sent to him, obviously by a Washington 
broker who arranges funds for various 
business enterprises. 

The significant part of this letter, 
sent out by the Washington broker, lies 
in the emphasis he places in the letter 
on the ability to procure from the Fed- 
eral Government loans on an interest 
basis below the interest rates being 
charged by lenders in private business. 

The broker writes to the Cleveland 
citizen: 

I will be in your area during the entire 
business week of September 4, 1962, and 
you may write me now * * * with respect 
to the matters outlined below if there is a 
possibility of interest on your part or your 
business acquaintances. 


Below market interest rates for hous- 
ing projects is the main theme of his 
letter. He then proceeds, in four sepa- 
rate paragraphs, to show that he can pro- 
cure money on a loan basis from the 
Federal Government at interest rates 
below those charged by private industry. 

Significantly, in the last paragraph of 
the letter the Washington broker states: 

Please treat the above information on a 
confidential basis. . 


My constituent asks me why it should 
be treated on a confidential basis. My 
answer is that I suppose there seems to 
be some guilt in the writer concerning 
the fact that the Federal Government 
is making money available in four cate- 
gories of loans at interest rates below 
those charged in private industry. 

The letter points up to me the fact 
that what we are doing, in the operations 
of the Federal Government, is gradually 
destroying our private enterprise system. 

I should like also to include in the 
Recor at this time the statement made 
by Nikita Khrushchev: 


We cannot expect the Americans to jump 
from capitalism to communism, but we can 
assist their elected leaders in giving Ameri- 
cans small doses of socialism until they 
suddenly wake to find that they have com- 
munism. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Marcu 4, 1959. 
The LUBRIZOL CORP., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

DEAR MR. BLANCHE: I will be in your area 
during the entire business week of Septem- 
ber 4, 1962, and you may write me now at 
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712 Vincent Avenue, Cleveland 14 (phone 
MA 1-0082) with respect to the matters out- 
lined below if there is a possibility of in- 
terest on your part or your business ac- 
quaintances: 

1. Below market interest rates for housing 
projects: Currently at 3.125 percent in 
amounts up to $20 million. Availability 
of such is from FNMA assistance funds. 
While such interest rates are usually used 
in connection with new construction, exist- 
ing properties requiring rehabilitation are 
eligible and so are high rise apartments with 
rentals up to $280 per month. 

2. Mortgage money available (50-year 
term) at 3.5 percent for premium land sit- 
uations: Loan may include the cost of land. 
Amounts from $500,000 to $3.5 million. Pref- 
erence—larger loans for apartment houses. 
Rental range—$80 (efficiencies) up to $175 
per month for bedroom apartments. 

3. Mortgage money for shopping centers, 
small office buildings, parking lots, money 
for financing plant construction, conversion 
and/or expansion, etc., and other smaller 
business-type operations (up to 25 year 
terms) 5.5 to 5 percent. In units of up to 
$350,000 and in total amounts up to $14 
million. 

With respect to (1), (2), and (3) above, 
this should be of interest to landowners, 
manufacturers, builders, bankers, insurance 
brokers, retail store owners, realtors, prop- 
erty managers, architects, and others in re- 
lated fields. 

4. Financial guarantees to businesses op- 
erating or planning to operate abroad: 75 
percent to a possible 100 percent guarantee 
against loss covering from small amounts of 
investments in foreign countries up to $10 
million. You may want to bring this to the 
attention of your associates owning manu- 
facturing plants, distributorships, retail 
stores, breweries, franchises, etc. Do you 
know such individuals among your acquaint- 
ances? 


Please treat the above information on a 
confidential basis. Would you like to see me 
when I am in Cleveland to go into more 
detail on these and other matters which in- 
cludes clients’ interest re buying and sell- 
ing manufacturing corporations such as 
paint companies, manufacturers of surgical 
supplies, of rivets, of drills, etc. Would you 
let me know one way or the other of your 
prospective interest in these matters? 

Sincerely yours, 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR PROXMIRE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Record an article written about our 
distinguished colleague from Wisconsin, 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune about 10 
days ago. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROXMIRE’s LIBERAL FIRE COOLED IN SENATE— 
Votes SHOW Him RIGHT or GOP COLLEAGUE 


(By Willard Edwards) 


WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 15.—A newcomer 
to the Senate press gallery listened this week 
to a Senator's fervent protests against an 
administration bill, then inquired the iden- 
tity of the speaker. 

“Take a guess,” he was challenged. 

“Well, he’s talking from the Democratic 
side of the aisle, although he sounds like a 
Republican. He doesn’t look like Harry 
Byrp, of Virginia, or FRANK LAUSCHE, of Ohio, 
but he seems to echo their conservative 
views. I give up. Who is this mystery 
man?” 

“You’ve been listening to BILL PROXMIRE, 
of Wisconsin,” he was told. “And if you 
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wait around, you'll see him not only talking 
like BYRD and Lausch but voting with them. 


MYSTERY TO LIBERALS 


“To many down there on the floor, espe- 
cially the ‘liberals,’ he is a mystery indeed— 
and they're bitter about it.” 

The gradual transition of Senator WILLIAM 
ProxmireE, Democrat, of Wisconsin, from so- 
called liberalism to moderate conservatism 
on many issues has taken 4 years. 

In 1959 and 1960, Proxmire’s voting record 
lagged behind his attacks on Government 
spending and the expansion of bureaucratic 
controls. Organizations like Americans for 
Constitutional Action, which appraise con- 
gressional voting records by rigid standards, 
gave him a rating which denied him the 
label of “conservatism.” 


RISES TO TOP 


But when the ACA ratings on 1962 voting 
records are issued after Congress adjourns, 
PROXMIRE will get a cum laude grade, a 
spokesman revealed. 

“He’s voted more conservatively than his 
Republican colleague in Wisconsin, ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY,” the ACA representative said. 
“He has voted ‘right’ on 7 out of 11 key votes 
selected to determine a legislator’s support 
of what we regard as sound constitutional 
practices.” 

Congressional Quarterly, a nonpartisan or- 
ganization, reported recently on senatorial 
support of the Kennedy program. It picked 
votes on five key issues in the Senate in 
which the outcome was decided by five or 
fewer votes. 

Four Democrats opposed Kennedy on all 
five rollcalls. They were PROXMIRE, LAUSCHE, 
Senator THOMAS J. Dopp, of Connecticut, 
and Senator Srrom THURMOND, of South 
Carolina. Not even Byrp of Virginia made 
this list. 

NEXT TO INDEPENDENTS 


In scores of other floor battles at this 
session, Proxmire has found himself fight- 
ing side by side with such independents as 
Senator JoRN J. WLANs, Republican, of 
Delaware, and opposing ultraliberals like 
Senator JosEPH S. CLARK, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

He cast the deciding vote when the Senate 
Agriculture Committee killed, 9 to 8, the 
administration bill for mandatory feed grain 
controls. His lining up with five Republi- 
cans and three southern Democrats, OLIN 
JOHNSTON, of South Carolina; JAMES O. EAST- 
LAND, of Mississippi, and SPESSARD HOLLAND, 
of Florida, aroused wrath in the administra- 
tion. 

Reprisal came promptly. A story was 
“leaked” to a syndicated columnist accusing 
Proxmire of giving his proxy to EASTLAND, 
a noted segregationist, in this committee 
fight. The obvious intent was to link Prox- 
MIRE With a foe of civil rights. 

Committee records showed the report to be 
false. PROXMIRE was present and voted. He 
gave his proxy to EastLanp only for use if 
a later attempt was made to reconsider the 
committee decision in Proxmire’s absence. 

LIBERALS ARE CAUSTIC 

Mention of Proxmire’s name to Senators 
of the so-called liberal persuasion arouses 
caustic comment. 

Don't turn your back on him,” said one, 
sourly. “He’s not to be trusted.” 

When Members of this group recently 
staged a filibuster against the satellite com- 
munications bill, Senators WAYNE MORSE, 
Democrat, of Oregon; Estes KEFAUVER, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, and ALBERT GORE, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, urged PROXMIRE to join 
them in an attempt to talk the measure to 
death. 

He would have been a valuable ally, having 
demonstrated his stamina by holding the 
floor for more than 25 hours, including an 
all-night stand, in opposing the White House 
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nomination of Lawrence J. O'Connor, Jr., as a 
member of the Federal Power Commission. 


SENDS THEM AWAY 


ProxMIRE sent them away mumbling re- 
sentful remarks. American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., main target of their attack, 
had proved its great efficiency in telephonic 
communications, he said, and the idea of 
substituting fumbling bureaucratic manage- 
ment for free enterprise filled him with dis- 
may. 

Five years ago, Proxmire took the Wis- 
consin seat vacated by the death of Senator 
Joe McCarthy, whose foes affixed the label 
of “McCarthyism” to his methods of in- 
vestigating communism. 

Nobody has coined the word “Proxmirism” 
yet, but it may come. He is regarded as a 
renegade by advocates of an unbalanced 
budget, increased Federal controls, high 
taxes, and aid to Communist satellite states. 


LEADS TITO FIGHT 


He led a fight in June to cut off assistance 
to Yugoslavia, taking the role formerly as- 
signed to the late Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
Republican, of New Hampshire, for many 
years the foremost opponent of aid to the 
Communist dictator, Josip B. Tito. His 
lengthy analysis of the futility of sending 
American taxpayers’ dollars to Tito, as he 
moved ever closer to Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, revealed long and careful re- 
search and a mastery of the subject. 

The Senate, to the horror of the admin- 
istration, voted 57 to 24 to bar assistance to 
any country known to be dominated by 
communism or Marxism. 

But the victory was vitiated, as often hap- 
pens, in conference between the two Houses, 
aid to Communist states was made discre- 
tionary with the President. 

BUSY, HAPPY MAN 

Proxmire is one of the busiest and gives 
the impression of being one of the happiest 
Members of the Senate. He gets to his office 
at 8 a.m. and never leaves before 7 p.m. 
During these hours, he is briskly scurrying 
between committee hearings, where 90 per- 
cent of legislative business is transacted, and 
the floor, where approval is given to meas- 
ures already shaped in committee. 

He appears unperturbed by criticism with- 
in his own party because of his opposition 
to administration measures. 

Recently, the Democratic Party chairman 
in Milwaukee attacked him for failure to 
support President Kennedy. 

“I was elected by the people of Wisconsin, 
not appointed by the President,” was his 
reply. 

RECALL SPENDING MOVES 

In an interview, he was reminded of his 
first months in the Senate when he intro- 
duced a series of bills which, according to 
analysis, would have depleted the Treasury 
of $23 to $35 billion. This made him a target 
in the 1958 campaign for both President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon, who 
singled him out as a typical “liberal” 
spender. 

PROXMIRE insists that these attacks were 
unfair because his proposals were accom- 
panied by bills to close tax loopholes which 
would have offset the drain on the Treasury. 
Now, he made a candid statement: 

“I came to Washington, having won an 
election at last after being defeated three 
times for Governor, eager to set the world 
on fire. I made the mistakes a new Senator 
makes—of moving into fields with no spe- 
cial knowledge, trying to save the country, 
instead of waiting for the experience and 
knowledge which comes after several years 
of careful research and study.” 


GOVERNMENT GETS BIG 


What have the years of experience given 
him? 
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“I learned that the Government is becom- 
ing so enormously big that it is getting out 
of control. We need discipline in Federal 
spending. When we get up to the $100 bil- 
lion a year rate, waste is just as sure as the 
sunrise. The only way to cut down on this 
waste is to pound away as hard as you can, 
challenge the usefulness of all programs, 
insist upon justification for every item.” 

There are other Members of the Senate 
who talk the same way, who stage floor fights 
in the name of economy and reap much 
publicity, but who go along with all the 
major spending proposals. On his 1962 rec- 
ord, Proxmire is not one of those phony 
statesmen. 


BREAKS POLITICAL RULE 


A political axiom is that you don't fight 
appropriations for health research unless you 
want to be branded as an opponent of pro- 
grams to deal with cancer and heart disease, 
Proxmire fought to cut their appropriations 
by $247 million, the amount added by the 
Senate to administration requests. 

“Nobody can call this administration 
tight-fisted,” he told the Senate. None ven- 
tured to contest this statement. “If econ- 
omy means anything at all, we should not 
appropriate more than the administration 
asks. It is politically popular to vote more 
money to improve the health of the Nation, 
but a surfeit of funds can direct medical 
research into fields of costly experimental 
undertakings.” 

Only 6 Democrats and 18 Republicans 
joined him in the first rollcall on a series 
of amendments to cut the health appropria- 
tion. On a second vote, 11 Democrats and 
21 Republicans went along. The majority 
was against him, but he feels he made a 
record for future battles. 


SPACE HOT ISSUE 


Another field avoided by most Senators 
is the leaping cost of “space” spending, fea- 
tured by such exploits as putting a man on 
the moon. Pnoxumx questioned the headlong 
rush of such expenditures and sought a 5- 
percent cut ($185 million) in the $3,700 
million appropriated for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency. 

He was supported by WiLLiaMs of Dela- 
ware, the redoubtable foe of Federal extrava- 
gance, but an overwhelming majority shied 
away from seeming to oppose space explora- 
tion. 

ProxMIRE voted against the tax reform bill 
because it cuts Treasury revenues, swelling 
an already huge Government deficit; for big 
reductions in foreign aid; for decreases in a 
score of other measures, military and civil- 
ian. The total savings involved exceeded $2.5 
billion. 

It has been suggested that Proxmire, a 
Lake Forest, Ill., boy, raised in a stoutly Re- 
publican family, is showing the results of 
that early environment, 

BACKS PUBLIC INTEREST 

Labor helped Proxmire win his first full 
term in 1958. When he voted for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin labor reform bill, he was criti- 
cized and responded with this statement: 

“If the day ever comes when the Demo- 
cratic Party serves labor before the public 
interest, that is the day I leave it.” 

At the moment, he is indignant at both 
parties for not attempting to achieve a bal- 
anced budget. His comment: 

“This Congress is well on its way to be- 
coming the biggest bipartisan, Democratic- 
Republican, red-ink operation in history.” 


TWO VIEWS OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Sunday Star there ap- 
peared, in parallel columns, two excel- 
lent articles, one written by Chester 
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Bowles in defense of the present con- 
ciliatory policy to the Soviet threat, and 
the other advocating a tougher line, 
written by Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Lane. 
I of course believe the line suggested by 
Major General Lane is the stronger 
approach. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both articles may be printed 
in the Recorp, so that Members of the 
Senate may see and read them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request by the Senator from 
Texas? 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Sept. 23, 1962] 
THE PRESENT POLICY 
(By Chester Bowles) 


It is not surprising that the extraordinary 
complexity of world affairs has created a 
sense of creeping frustration among many 
Americans. 

We are faced with a challenge that goes 
far beyond the well-publicized competition 
in armaments and in cold war maneuvers. 
It is in fact a confrontation between two 
different kinds of society that involves com- 
peting concepts of education, industrial de- 
velopment, science, living standards, culture, 
and indeed of the very meaning of life. 

Although the outcome of this deeper, 
longer range competition will ultimately de- 
termine the nature of tomorrow’s world, the 
pressures of crises such as Berlin and Cuba, 
the awesome escalation of nuclear weapons, 
and the current angry exchanges between 
Moscow and Washington make it difficult for 
all of us to keep our perspective. 

This frustration is reflected in the charge, 
by some Americans, that our foreign policy 
is not sufficiently “practical,” “hardheaded,” 
or realistic“ to cope with the problems we 
face. 

SEES DANGEROUS ATTITUDE 

More precisely, it is said that we pay too 
much attention to the underdeveloped 
countries; that we should support willy-nilly 
any government that agrees with our view 
of world affairs, regardless of its own in- 
ternal policies; that we are wasting our 
money on foreign aid; that all we need to 
assure the peace is bigger and better mis- 
siles; that we aren't nearly “tough” enough 
with the Russians, that the United Nations 
is nice in theory but hopelessly ineffective in 
practice; that we must stop the Communists 
with “force” since force is the only thing 
they understand; and that those who see 
the world in less simplified terms are pussy- 
footers, pinks and cowards. 

Such thinking, in my view, is rash, unin- 
formed and dangerous. If allowed to go un- 
challenged, it can draw us into games of 
Russian roulette and nuclear chicken“ 
which may play directly into the hands of 
our adversaries, and which ultimately can 
lead to a world catastrophe. 

Let us consider a current example—Cuba. 

Although those who now urge us to take 
direct military action against Cuba are ex- 
pressing a frustration which all of us feel, 
frustration has never been accepted by his- 
torians as an adequate excuse for folly. 

The President made it clear at his press 
conference that he will act promptly and 
vigorously if the Soviet trained and armed 
Cuban forces threaten Cuba’s neighbors, our 
naval base at Guantanamo, the approaches 
to the Panama Canal, or U.S. security 
generally. 

SEES A CUBAN REVOLT 

Of one thing we can be certain: Sooner 

or later the Cuban people will regain their 
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independence. Their devotion to freedom 
has been amply shown through a century 
of heroic resistance to oppression. In time 
they will throw off the present despotism— 
as they have its predecessors. 

But if under present circumstances we 
were to follow the urgings of the extremists 
and to attack Cuba, we would do irreparable 
harm to the cause of freedom. We would 
undercut our influence in world affairs, 
blacken our reputation in the United Na- 
teons, and forfeit our traditional claim to 
moral leadership, while destroying thousands 
of young lives in the process. 

Would such action lead to world war III? 
Although no one can be sure, I am inclined 
to doubt it. The recent Soviet message 
added some convenient loopholes in fine 
print. 

What it would do is to set the stage for 
sweeping Soviet victories in the critically 
important flelds of diplomacy and politics. 

With pious protestations of patience in the 
face of “graye U.S. provocation,” Soviet 
spokesmen in the United Nations would 
charge us with blatant aggression, and very 
likely they would win majority support. 


WOULD CUT OUR INFLUENCE 


We could then expect to see a rising tide 
of U.S. resentment against the United Na- 
tions, still greater national frustration, a fur- 
ther lessening of our influence in world 
affairs, aad mounting pressures for new mili- 
tary adventures. 

If we are to maintain public support for 
a more rational approach, we must create 
wider understanding of the factors that are 
most decisive in international affairs: The 
true nature of power in today’s revolutionary 
world; the influence of people and the ideas, 
hopes and fears that move them; the weak- 
nesses as well as strengths of our adversaries, 
and the catastrophic consequences of nuclear 
war, 

this background, let us consider 
the essential ingredients of an effective 
American foreign policy, each reduced to its 
simplest terms. I suggest the following: 

1. A deep national dedication, reflected in 
all that we do and say, to the creation of a 
more rational and peaceful world. 

2. An awareness of the limits of unilateral 
action—political, economic or military. 

3. An ability to understand the mood of 
peoples of different cultures and environ- 
ment, and then a willingness to work with 
them to create common action on the widest 
possible range of subjects. 


MUST NEGOTIATE HONESTLY 


4. The military capacity to inflict devas- 
tating damage on our adversaries if they 
should attack us, to cope effectively with 
local aggression wherever it occurs, and the 
will to use our military power to protect 
our vital interests. 

5. An understanding of the awesome 
dangers of the growing nuclear arms race 
and a willingness to negotiate with our 
Communist adversaries in good faith for an 
international control agreement with ade- 
quate safeguards, 

6. Skill and patience in dealing with 
friends, neutrals and adversaries, keeping in 
mind not only our own interests but also 
their own, refraining from placing our op- 
ponents in impossible situations, always 
leaving a door open for peaceful adjustment. 

No thoughtful man doubts that the de- 
velopment of U.S. foreign policy and the 
conduct of our relations with other nations 
in this jungle world of ours is inherently a 
tough-minded business. 

Yet even the most casual reading of his- 
tory will show that those who have placed 
their faith in a narrowminded concentra- 
tion on military power, and who have re- 
mained insensitive to forces which move 
men to fight or work or believe, have 
388 to be wrong far more often than 
right. 
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REALISTS WERE WRONG 

In most recent years, the tragic limita- 
tions of the “realist” school of thought have 
been apparent in regard to developments in 
Asia and Africa. 

In postwar Britain for instance, represent- 
atives of the “realist” school asserted that if 
the British withdrew from India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, and Burma, and the “irresponsible 
natives” were left to handle their own af- 
fairs, these countries would promptly fall 
apart and become easy pickings for the 
Communists. 

Fortunately for us all, this particular group 
of “realists” failed to get their way. 

The “realist” school of public policy also 
had its French chapter in Asia. Under its 
influence, a succession of postwar French 
governments adopted policies in Indochina 
for which we are all still paying a heavy price. 

By attempting to maintain a colonial foot- 
hold in Asia under impossible political and 
geographic conditions, the French “realists” 
managed to create what thoughtful men 
feared most: A united front of southeast 
Asian anticolonialists, nationalists, and 
Communists. 


MARSHALL PLAN SUCCESS 


The disaster in Indochina taught these 
“realists” no It was they who made it 
impossible for the French Government to ne- 
gotiate a reasonable settlement in Algeria— 
until years of bloodshed had tragically 
washed away many of the ties binding 
Frenchmen and Algerians together. 

An even more dramatic example of the 
bankruptcy of the professional “realists” may 
be seen in the contrast between Soviet and 
American experience in Europe after World 
War II. 

While we “softheaded’’ Americans were 
pouring billions into rehabilitating both our 
allies and our defeated enemies, the “hard- 
headed” Russians under Stalin were pillag- 
ing all of Eastern Europe and carting off 
everything that could possibly be moved. 

Now, 15 years later, the United States— 
having long ago ceased aid to Europe—is 
doing a $7 billion a year export trade with 
Western Europe; our former enemies, the 
West Germans are now among our best cus- 
tomers and firmest allies. 

The Russians, on the other hand, are now 
frantically pouring back the capital which 
they had previously removed in a desperate 
attempt to place their unhappy satellites on 
a more solid economic and political footing. 


CITES THE WALL IN BERLIN 


Not only has the U.S.S.R. failed to win 
lasting allegiance to communism among 
their conquered peoples; they have failed to 
develop trustworthy military allies among 
these embittered populations. Indeed, they 
were forced a year ago to build a wall brist- 
ling with barbed wire and tommyguns to 
keep “their” Germans from leaving en masse 
for the West. 

The lesson of these examples should be 
clear; a truly realistic policy must be based 
not solely on stockpiles of military hardware, 
but on the power of people and the power of 
ideas. 

Does this mean that military power has 
suddenly become unimportant? Not at all. 

It means that military force alone cannot 
produce a peaceful, rational solution to po- 
litical problems. This is the meaning of 
the Nationalist failure on mainland China, 
the Soviet failure in Eastern Europe, the 
debacle at Suez, the French defeat in Indo- 
China, and the eight-year tragedy in Algeria. 

As long as ideas influence the minds of 
men, and as long as men and their aspira- 
tions are a major component of power, 
ideas—both good and evil—will continue to 
upset nations, defy armies and write history. 

No one has put this concept more clearly 
than Adm. Alfred Thayer Mahan, America’s 
great naval strategist. The purpose of 
military power,” Mahan asserted, “is to pro- 
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vide time for moral ideas to take root.” The 
recognition of this essential dimension of 
power is, I believe, the new realism. 

If we look closely we will see that whenever 
people have chosen the muddy water of 
communism, it was because they were 80 
thirsty for change. Our purpose therefore 
must once again become what it has always 
been in our moments of greatest effective- 
ness: An overriding commitment to a world 
of increasing freedom and opportunity. 

Behind the crucially important advance 
lines of our military defense against Com- 
munist aggression, we must create—regard- 
less of what Moscow does or fails to do—a 
truly adequate world program designed to 
meet the age-old problems of class and war. 

Fortunately for mankind, dreams and 
hopes have always had a way of upsetting 
the sterile concepts of conquerors and op- 
pressors, Perhaps that is because the dreams 
and hopes that have most roused mankind 
have always had a universal quality about 
them—a questing after brotherhood, liberty, 
peace, abundance, 

What we must seek today in our relations 
with the rest of the world is a balance of 
political and economic initiative, pledged to 
human betterment based on traditional 
values, and shielded by whatever weapons 
may be required to defend ourselves and 
other non-Communist peoples. 

But on one essential point we must be 
clear beyond all question: The consistent, 
coherent pursuit of principle in world af- 
fairs does not mean a wistful pandering 
to elusive world opinion. 

It does mean that our country must op- 
press oppression not only in the Communist 
countries but everywhere it exists; that in 
Asia, Africa, Latin America we must place 
our weight squarely behind the forces of 
freedom and human betterment; that we 
must vigorously support the United Nations 
and the growth of world peace through world 
law, and that we must ally ourselves not 
just with governments but with peoples. 

Therefore, if we are to establish a working 
relationship with the majority of mankind, 
we must identify our own self-interests with 
theirs. We must do this not through slogans 
but by expanding the common objectives 
that we and they think are important. 

Fortunately, these objectives are easy for 
us Americans to understand and to accept: 
Freedom from colonial rule; human dignity 
for all, regardless of race, creed, or color, 
and expanding economic opportunities, 


From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Sept. 23, 1962] 
THE IDEAL Poticy 


(By Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Lane, U.S. Army 
(retired) ) 


I know a man whose son has been killed 
in Vietnam. He seems alone in his grief. 

He has sacrificed for his country what he 
prized above his own life. Yet, his country 
does not seem to care. The American peo- 
ple are little aware of and less interested in 
what is happening in Vietnam. 

What has happened to us that we now 
send our youth out to the battlefields of the 
world without the dedicated moral support 
of our people? Surely our country has the 
right to demand that our young men sacri- 
fice their lives if necessary for our national 
security. Just as surely, the young men of 
our country have the right to demand the 
determined and unyielding support of the 
people who send them to a rendezvous with 
death. 

JUDGED HITLER RIGHT 

A generation ago, our national views of 
war and peace were confident, responsible, 
fearless. We loved peace but we loved jus- 
tice more. We had no illusions that security 
could be won by appeasing Hitler. We 
judged that appeasement would only whet 
the appetite of Hitler for greater conquests, 
and we were right. 
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There has arisen since World War II a 
school of thought in the United States which 
persuades itself that our policy in Korea 
was admirable in that our forbearance when 
we were winning was a great service to peace. 
Our forces were defeating the Red Chinese 
armies and driving them up the peninsula. 
When we reached the approximate line of 
the 38th parallel in March 1951, we aban- 
doned the initiative and sought an armistice. 

We didn’t get an armistice. Instead of 
responding with appreciation for our for- 
bearance, the Communist Chinese reorga- 
nized their forces and seized the initiative 
which we had surrendered. They attacked 
our forces for 2 years, inflicting heavy cas- 
ualties upon us. This was the period of our 
heaviest losses. 

The Communists identified our forbear- 
ance as weakness, Their repeated attacks 
on our forces and their arrogant attitude 
in negotiations bore out their claim that 
they had defeated the “paper tiger.” The 
prestige of the Communist Chinese regime 
at home and abroad was enhanced. 


FORBEARANCE AND PEACE 


The claim that our forbearance avoided a 
third world war was advanced at the time 
and has been repeated since. It is a claim 
which seems to have no historical basis. The 
U.S. preponderance of power in its atomic 
weapons was so overwhelming that full-scale 
war could not be tolerable for the Soviet 
Union. Its aim was conquest by satellite 
war and by subversion. 

Our own thinking had been so firmly 
oriented to the thesis that any future war 
would promptly escalate to atomic dimen- 
sions that we misjudged the Soviet inten- 
tions and erroneously concluded that they 
were ready to risk full-scale war. 

The protracted fighting with no sensible 
purpose and the attitude at home of busi- 
ness as usual mark the Korean war as a sig- 
nificant milestone in the destruction of the 
morale of our people. War is a heinous 
crime if it is conducted without national 
purpose. 

We entered Korea with a strong purpose 
of defending an ally and punishing the ag- 
gressor, and in this we had purpose. After 
the Chinese intervention our leadership 
faltered, listened to the council of allies who 
were courting Communist Chinese favor, 
took counsel of our fears. We lost purpose 
and the sacrifice of our sons lost significance. 

The Korean experience should have taught 
us the futility of war without a purpose of 
victory. Yet, we find today that the illusion 
of peace through forbearance is still 
cherished by some of the policymakers. 


WHERE DO WE STOP? 


The forbearance theory argues that one 
of two contending parties can, by accepting 
insult and aggression without umbrage or 
the use of force, reduce tensions and avoid 
escalation of conflict. To this theory, the 
pursuit of victory intensifies conflict and 
the danger of war. We should have power 
enough to discourage major adventures by 
hostile nations but should be tolerant of 
their lesser gains. 

The vital interests of the United States are 
undefined in any specific sense because we 
don’t know where we shall stop; but we are 
summoned to support all causes which claim 
to serve peace. Thus, the commitment of our 
military forces becomes not an extension of 
our national policy in which the world knows 
that we mean to win, but another response 
to hostile initiative which seems tolerable 
at the moment but has no predictable out- 
come. 

You do not find the Soviet soldier com- 
mitted to tenuous political adventures where 
the vital interests of the nation are not at 
stake. When he is committed to battle, as 
in Hungary, his aim is victory. He is not 
called to tolerate guerilla warfare and to ac- 
cept casualties in some theoretical service to 
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peace. Where he is committed to occupation 
or other duty, the full power of the Soviet 
Union supports and protects him even as he 
protects the Soviet interest. He has never 
been abandoned by a government fearful of 
victory. 

The soldier’s creed is a simple one. He is 
called to sacrifice his life if necessary in the 
service of his country. He asks only that 
the sacrifice be warranted by the venture to 
which he is committed, and that the Ameri- 
can people stand with him when he is com- 
mitted. 

THE GAME CALLED PEACE 


When you depart from these funda- 
mentals, you enter the power struggle with 
soldiers as pawns in a game called peace. 

If the vital interests of the United States 
are at stake in southeast Asia, our national 
policy should make clear to our people the 
purpose of our presence there. It should 
arouse their deep concern and their support 
of our position. 

Instead, our national policy seems aimed 
at suppression of citizen interest, avoidance 
of clear-cut goals, a reduction in tensions. 
Are we prepared to fight for the freedom of 
South Vietnam or only to give economic aid 
and military assistance. Are we making a 
show of fighting when we are not really com- 
mitted to victory? How far does the Soviet 
Union have to go to force our withdrawal 
from South Vietnam—under some face- 
saving formula? If we are committed to vic- 
tory, Premier Khrushchey will know that he 
cannot win and he will withdraw. If, how- 
ever, we have a price in fear and tension 
which will cause our withdrawal, it seems 
probable that he will find the price. 

Mr. Khrushchev will measure our commit- 
ment to victory by what we do. He is meas- 
uring it now by what we do today. In what 
he sees, he must find ample basis for 
optimism. 


MONEY AND DETERMINATION 


He knows that a large commitment of 
funds, of military equipment and of training 
personnel is of little significance. These 
measures are of specific domestic value in a 
capitalist nation which is seeking to in- 
crease its growth rate and they do not neces- 
sarily imply determination to win. 

Mr. Khrushchey will not be impressed by 
our great to-do about guerrilla warfare. He 
knows that there is nothing new in guerrilla 
warfare and that this publicity is in large 
measure face saving. It also shows weak- 
ness; a reluctance to use the power of regu- 
lar forces to smash the guerrillas. You will 
find no corresponding tolerance of guerrilla 
activity in Soviet lands. 

Mr. Khrushchev knows also that the bor- 
ders of South Vietnam are being violated 
daily by North Vietnamese forces operating 
from the airbase at Tchepone in Laos. He 
knows that the borders of Laos are violated 
by North Vietnamese who fly supplies and 
reinforcements from Hanoi to the Viet Cong. 
United States’ failure to challenge these ag- 
gressions against our allies may well suggest 
to Mr. Khrushchev that we have no purpose 
of victory. 


TERMS OF THE CONFLICT 


Consider the indignities which American 
policy forces on our allies. We pride our- 
selves that we are associated with free and 
sovereign powers in contrast with the Soviet 
system of satellites. Yet, those satellites 
know that the puppet regimes will be pro- 
tected by the swift and sure employment of 
Soviet power against outside aggression. Our 
allies have no such security. We call them 
sovereign and deny them the rights of sover- 
eignty. If we tell them that they must sub- 
mit to these violations of their sovereignty, 
they must submit. 

In the struggle with the free world, the 
principal triumphs of communism have been 
intellectual. From these successes, the con- 
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tinuing gains in politics and revolution flow. 
For example, the Communists have sold the 
free world the false premise that allowing 
sanctuary in neighboring states for insur- 
gent forces is action toward peace. 

When one nation, whether by design or 
weakness, permits persons or groups under its 
control to violate borders and harass a neigh- 
bor, the neighbor has the right to enter the 
offending state to suppress the transgressing 
forces. The United States did this in 1916 
when the Mexican Government was unable 
to restrain the depredations of Villa. 

When we require of our allies that they 
forfeit rights, we undermine their standing 
as sovereign powers, impose on them tragic 
sacrifice and undermine international law. 


ACCEPT RED SANCTUARY IDEA 


Because we will not permit the South 
Vietnamese to cross the border and knock 
out the Tchepone base, our ally must fight 
costly jungle warfare, uproot and relocate 
populations and ultimately lose faith in 
victory. 

Thus, our intellectual failure to reject the 
false claims of sanctuary saddles us with a 
policy which is defensive and negative. We 
hope we can win without a real clash with 
the Soviet Union but the threat of that con- 
tingency might scare us away. Our lack 
of positive purpose and action encourages 
Mr. Khrushchey to increase his commitments 
in South Vietnam in the expectation that we 
shall withdraw as we did in Laos. Our policy 
can lead us only to mounting costs and 
casualties with no clear prospect of win- 
ning. We are escalating ourselves into 
defeat. 

It is a truth hidden from the fearful that 
vigorous and prudent military action does not 
escalate conflict—it ends it. We can win 
in southeast Asia and the cost of winning 
is less than the cost of losing. All the ad- 
vantages of moral and physical strength are 
ours if we have the courage to use them. 
Our amphibious power so dominates the area 
that no land-based power can successfully 
oppose us. The security of the free world 
and our own ultimate survival depend upon 
our determination to win. 


TALKING BOOKS FOR ARMLESS 
READERS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the talk- 
ing books for the blind program which 
was established by an act of Congress in 
1931 today serves blind citizens in all 50 
States as well as the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico by supplying the blind 
with talking book machines and records 
covering subjects from archeology to 
taxation and works of fiction. Leon 
Janney, Mildred Dunnock, and Alex- 
ander Scourby are among those who have 
performed the narration for these talk- 
ing books. 

Recognizing the enormous benefits and 
satisfactions which have accrued to the 
blind as a result of this humanitarian 
program, I have introduced in the U.S. 
Senate a bill—S. 3719—which would ex- 
tend the benefits of this worthy program 
to those persons who have suffered the 
anatomical loss or loss of use of both 
arms. 

Persons who have lost, by amputation 
or paralysis, the use of their arms are 
severely handicapped not only in at- 
tempting to hold and position a book or 
magazine but even more in turning the 
pages or in operating a page-turning 
machine. Some armless readers have 
mastered the use of the mouthpiece but 
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eyen this is an arduous process detract- 
ing from the enjoyment of reading. 

My bill, if enacted, will, in no way sub- 
ject the talking book program to abuse 
or to burden it with a group of additional 
eligible beneficiaries so great as to cause 
administrative problems for the Library 
of Congress. My proposal specifies that 
in order to qualify for the talking book 
program an armless person must have 
suffered the anatomical loss of both arms 
at or above the elbow or the loss of use of 
both arms. Officials of the National 
Health Survey in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have in- 
formed me that the number of people in 
the United States meeting the definition 
of “armless reader” contained in my bill 
would probably not exceed 55,000. Inas- 
much as the program now services about 
1 million persons, the number of bene- 
ficiaries added to the talking book pro- 
gram by my proposal would add very 
little to the administration and cost of 
this very meritorious activity. 


UNOFFICIAL PEACE CORPS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
is often criticism of Americans living 
abroad who do not always convey the 
best impression of the United States and 
what it stands for. For that reason I 
think it is particularly worthwhile to 
call attention to instances of persons 
who make an especially good impression 
when they are overseas and who succeed 
in letting the rest of the world know that 
Americans are not the imperialistic ma- 
terialists that Communist propaganda 
continuously maintains. 

I take special pride, therefore, Mr. 
President, in asking to have printed in 
the Record following my remarks an ex- 
cerpt from Bill Beeney’s column in the 
Rochester, N.Y., Democrat and Chroni- 
cle about the experiences of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Mazin, of 24 North Goodman 
Street, on their recent trip overseas. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“The Ugly American” has had such no- 
toriety, it’s heartening to hear, as I did via 
Goodman Sarachan, of the impression Mr. 
and Mrs. James Mazin, of 24 North Goodman 
Street, made on their recent trip abroad. 

A veteran author who is doing some arti- 
cles for national publication plans to include 
the Mazins in one called “The Unofficial 
Peace Corps.” He has part of it written: 

“During our travels we have met and en- 
tertained many American tourists. My wife 
and I try to find something in the make- 
up of every person that will let us love him, 
or her, and something that will help us learn 
more about what makes all of us what we 
really are. It was easy when we met Jimmy 
and Janet Mazin, of Rochester, N.Y., in 
Spain, * * * 

“Jimmy has had more than his share of 
tough luck in life, but you never heard a 
complaint. At first glance one would con- 
sider him a healthy and happy man. Happy 
he is, but his hearing and sight have been 
affected. * * * There is never a complaint, 
never an explanation to dim the sunshine of 
friendly get-togethers. 

“Janet, a wonderfully exuberant person, 
constantly watches over Jimmy and includes 
him in all that is happening. The Mazins 
loved everybody in Spain and showed it. 
They were acquainted with people from all 
countries, The love they inspired lingers in 
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the air around Torremolinos and displays 
itself when foriegn accents say, ‘We heard 
from Jimmy and Janet the other day,’ and 
go on to tell you what wonderful people these 
two Americans are. 

“If the Mazins were on the American Goy- 
ernment payroll they could not possibly put 
more effort into promoting a greater bond of 
friendship and understanding between 
nations.” 


PROPOSED NATIONAL CEMETERY 
AT SARATOGA BATTLEFIELD NA- 
TIONAL PARK, N.Y. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a resolution from the 
Schenectady Board of Supervisors urg- 
ing the establishment of a national 
cemetery at Saratoga Battlefield Na- 
tional Park. Although New York State 
already has two national cemeteries 
located at Elmira and Farmingdale, 
N.Y., Federal authorities have pointed 
out the need for a third national ceme- 
tery in order to accommodate our hon- 
ored veterans—men from every branch 
of the armed services who have distin- 
guished themselves on the battlefield in 
the defense of our great land. Every 
American is proud of these heroic young 
men who, willingly and courageously, 
gave their services at a time when their 
country called upon them. To be sure, 
their final resting place should manifest 
the dignity with which these men 
fought for America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution, adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of Schenectady 
County, be printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 141—SARATOGA BATTLEFIELD Na- 
TIONAL PARK NATIONAL CEMETERY 
URGED 


Supervisor Comanzo offered and moved 
the adoption of the following resolution; 
seconded by Supervisor Duci: 

“Whereas Federal authorities have de- 
termined there is a need for an additional 
national cemetery in New York State to 
meet the growing demands for burial space 
for our honored veterans; and 

“Whereas the two existing national ceme- 
teries are located at Elmira and Farming- 
dale—both approximately 200 miles from 
from Schenectady County; and 

“Whereas it would seem logical to estab- 
lish a third national cemetery in the im- 
mediate area; and 

“Whereas facilities and are now 
available at the Saratoga Battlefield National 
Park as a memorial site that would lend 
dignity and prestige to such a cemetery: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Schenectady County 
Board of Supervisors give its full support 
and approval of efforts now being made by 
the Schenectady County Committee of the 
American Legion to establish a national 
cemetery at Saratoga Battlefield National 
Park; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to our congressional repre- 
sentatives in Washington and the Sche- 
nectady County American Legion.” 


NATO'S LACK OF COOPERATION IN 
RELATION TO CUBA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I must 
express considerable disappointment 
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over the attitude to date of some of our 
NATO allies in the efforts which we have 
made to have them work with us in not 
sending strategic goods to Cuba and in 
not using their ships to carry goods to 
Cuba. I commend the State Department 
for having moved ahead on this subject. 
Apparently the State Department has 
been making efforts to get our allies to 
try to see our point of view. 

And I think the West German Govern- 
ment is to be commended for the forceful 
action it has just taken on this problem. 
Incidentally I have also heard that re- 
cent reports of shipments on Canadian 
vessels to Cuba and the U.S.S.R. are 
unfounded. I am glad to hear it. But 
in general, too many of our allies seem 
to think that the Cuban issue is an 
American problem and that it is of no 
direct concern to them. Perhaps there 
was a time when such an argument could 
have been made. I do not think it ever 
was valid, but certainly it is not valid 
now that the Soviet Union has made 
Cuba a Soviet base and has poured mili- 
tary men and materiel into Cuba, and 
since we learned yesterday that they in- 
tend to make it a major port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have an 
additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. They would make a 
base for an Atlantic fishing fleet, so- 
called. Of course, we know that what 
will be constructed is not intended ex- 
clusively for a fishing fleet. It is naive to 
think that they are building a fishing 
base and fleet in Cuba thousands of miles 
from their fishing operations. 

Now that these moves have been made, 
it is difficult for me to understand why 
all our NATO allies are not seeing the 
danger more clearly. 

In today’s issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune there appears a fine edi- 
torial entitled “NATO Must Face Up to 
Cuba.” I ask unanimous consent that 
that editorial, and also an editorial pub- 
lished in the New York Times comment- 
ing on the so-called fishing fleet that is 
to be built in Cuba, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Sept. 26, 1962] 
NATO Most Face UP To CUBA 

The American Republics will meet soon to 
consider collective economic and other meas- 
ures to meet the threat of a Soviet-controlled 
base in Cuba. Whatever economic sanc- 
tions they agree upon could be diluted and 
even defeated by the current policy of our 
NATO allies in Canada and Europe. 

Their policy, in effect, has been to regard 
the Cuban issue as an American problem, of 
no direct concern to them. And they have 
felt free to trade with Cuba as they might 
with any other country. 

This position may have been defensible 
so long as Cuba remained a purely Cuban 
Communist state. But recently a funda- 
mental change occurred. The landing of 
Soviet men and war material represented the 
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first of what could be a series of steps to 
transform that sunny Caribbean island from 
a Cuban to a Soviet-controlled state. And 
that could mean a Soviet military base— 
the first in history—in the heart of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Yesterday’s announcement that the So- 
viet Union will build a major port in Cuba 
as a base for its Atlantic fishing fleet brings 
us closer to an official Communist acknowl- 
edgement of such a development. Soviet 
submarines and other warships presumably 
would be as free to use the proposed port as 
Soviet fishing boats. 

It is against the background of this funda- 
mental change that our Government has 
now called on our NATO allies to withdraw 
the shipping which they have made available 
to the Soviet Union for moving Soviet goods 
to Cuba. Secretary of State Rusk put the 
issue directly to Lord Hume, the British 
Foreign Secretary, and to Halvard Lange, the 
Norwegian Foreign Minister. 

This poses a difficult problem for our NATO 
allies. Their governments can and do argue 
that they cannot legally prevent their pri- 
vately owned merchantmen from engaging 
in trade with Cuba, especially since they 
maintain economic and diplomatic relations 
with the island. 

This may have been a legitimate argu- 
ment before. But the argument has been 
seriously weakened by the transformation in 
the character of the Cuban state. 

We must consider the possibility that 
Soviet strategy is to build a military base in 
Cuba which would divert American strength 
to the Caribbean and thereby facilitate a 
lightning Soviet strike at West Berlin. In 
these circumstances, can our NATO allies 
consider the Cuban issue purely a problem 
for the country which proclaimed the Mon- 
roe Doctrine? 

The fact of the matter is that the Soviet 
jump clear across Western Europe and across 
the Atlantic all the way into the Caribbean 
has made Cuba an international problem af- 
fecting the balance of power between the 
Communist bloc and all the free countries 
of the world. And the possibility that it 
may be a diversion for a knockout blow 
against West Berlin makes Cuba—or should 
make Cuba—the immediate and direct con- 
cern of all our NATO allies. 

Consequently, in their own self-interest, 
as well as ours, we might expect Britain, West 
Germany, Italy, Norway, Greece and any 
other countries which are supplying ships to 
the Soviet Union to refrain from doing so 
any longer. And we might also expect them 
to take whatever measures may be necessary 
to support whatever collective measures are 
adopted at the forthcoming meeting of the 
American oreign Ministers. 

Cuba is a Soviet beachhead that will be 
expanded in direct proportion to the amount 
of apathy, indifference and inaction among 
NATO nations. 


[From the New York Times] 
CasTro’s RUSSIAN FISHING PORT 


Fidel Castro's announcement that the Rus- 
sians will help build a major port in Cuba 
for their Atlantic fishing fleet materially in- 
creases the gravity and the danger of the 
Cuban situation. 

The announcement may have been in- 
tended to distract still further the attention 
of the United States from the world’s major 
crisis point, Berlin. Nevertheless, the en- 
hanced danger of a Cuba under communism, 
armed heavily with Communist weapons and 
advised by 4,200 Soviet military men, will 
become actual rather than potential if the 
port is built. 

For the Soviet fishing fleet, like the Jap- 
anese fishing fleets prior to and during World 
War II, is an intelligence gathering agency, 
as well as a legitimate commercial enterprise. 
Its ships are not new to our coastal waters. 
One of them even had the temerity to cover 
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one of our Polaris submarines when it was 
testing dummy launching procedures off 
Long Island. Others are believed to have 
cut by accident or design some of the trans- 
atlantic cables. Some of the larger vessels 
are equipped with extensive radar and elec- 
tronic installations to monitor and record 
radio traffic and radar pulses. 

Cuba is far off the beaten track of Soviet 
fishermen, whose normal fishing grounds 
would be the Grand Banks or the Norwegian, 
Barents, and Greenland Seas. A base in 
Cuba for a fleet that was solely interested 
in fishing would be uneconomic and un- 
necessary. 

But its proximity to our missile-launching 
complex at Cape Canaveral, Fla., and its com- 
mand of some of the key passages into the 
Caribbean endow any base there—as our base 
at Guantanamo has demonstrated—with 
both technical and strategic importance. 
And a base for a fishing fleet—even though 
modestly budgeted, according to Castro—can 
easily become a facility for Soviet submarines 
and surface craft. 

This announcement, if it is implemented, 
can only mean that the shadow of the 
hammer and sickle is darkening the Western 
Hemisphere. 


COMMENDATION OF SECRETARY OF 
STATE RUSK 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Secretary of State for his ef- 
forts to induce the nations of NATO and 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
to cooperate with our country in discon- 
tinuing the shipment of equipment of a 
military nature to Cuba. I have only 
one voice in this body of 100 Members, 
but as for myself I cannot help but feel 
alarmed in the knowledge that our allies 
in NATO and in the Western Hemisphere 
look with indifference upon what is hap- 
pening in Cuba. 

Secretary Rusk has pointed out that 
our pleas to NATO and the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere to cooperate 
are falling upon deaf ears. These allies 
tell us, “Cuba is your problem and not 
ours.” In effect that is the statement 
they are making. 

As for myself, I cannot help but ex- 
press the deepest gratitude to West Ger- 
many, which alone of the nations has 
indicated that its ships will not be per- 
mitted to transport equipment of war or 
other strategic materials into Cuba. 

I wish to say to those allies that their 
attitude will in large measure leave an 
imprint upon Members of Congress con- 
cerning the treatment we should accord 
to them at some future time when their 
problems will become as acute to them 
as the problem of Cuba is to us today. 


SHIPMENTS OF STRATEGIC MATE- 
RIAL TO CUBA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the comments of Senators ex- 
pressing disappointment on the course 
of action that our allies have thus far 
been willing to take in connection with 
trying to stop the use of their flag ships 
in shipping material from Russia to 
Cuba. It comes as no surprise, but it is 
a keen disappointment. 

The Senator from Ohio said that our 
requests have been falling on deaf ears. 
I do not believe there is any deafness 
on the part of our NATO colleagues over 
this issue. I do not believe thev are hard 
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of hearing, but apparently they have 
some difficulty hearing us on this sub- 
ject, nevertheless. Thus far they have 
deliberately refused to cooperate with 
us with regard to this problem. With 
the junior Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Ohio, I am keenly dis- 
appointed. I am particularly disap- 
pointed in the reports which have been 
coming from Her Majesty’s Government. 
They bear out what I predicted the other 
day in a speech that I delivered on this 
subject, that we can expect no coopera- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Government, 
for example, with respect to a blockade. 
Reports from England show that the 
point of view I expressed is indicative of 
the historic attitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

However, the attitude of our Govern- 
ment in no way removes the Cuban 
menace. I am hopeful that the Secre- 
tary of State will be more fortunate in 
his negotiations with the members of 
OAS. I wish to say to the members of 
OAS: 

Your signatures are on the Act of 
Punta del Este. Your signatures are 
on the Act of Bogota. Your signatures 
are on the Rio Treaty. Your signatures 
are on the Act of Havana. Your signa- 
tures are on the Act of Panama. Your 
signatures are on a whole series of other 
pacts that I have not mentioned, in 
which you have joint commitments with 
us. These are joint commitments that 
we will stand together against any ag- 
gressive course of action against the 
Western Hemisphere, or any free nation 
therein. 

I hope that the foreign ministers of 
the Latin-American countries will re- 
read these acts and treaties and take 
note of their signatures prior to their 
sitting down with our Secretary of State 
in the Conference of Foreign Ministers. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the views 
expressed by my colleague from New 
York [Mr. KEATING], the Senator from 
Oregon, and the Senator from Ohio with 
respect to NATO. This is important to 
all of us. These are difficult days. 
These are days full of risk. 

However, I detect a lack of a note of 
urgency in all this as it relates to the 
whole Cuban situation. 

Our Secretary of State is said to be 
having quiet conversations with our 
NATO allies. We are supposed to sit 
down informally with the other nations 
in the Organization of American States. 
It has been suggested, for example, that 
we ought to have a special meeting of 
nations in Central America which would 
be directly threatened by anything that 
might happen and which might emanate 
in that connection from Cuba. 

It has been suggested that the new na- 
tions of the Caribbean be called into 
conference. 

What seems to be missing in the whole 
Cuban situation, however, except in the 
minds of the American people—who, in 
my opinion, are far ahead of their Gov- 
ernment in this respect—is a sense of 
urgency. 

I believe that this lack of a sense of 
urgency is manifested by our inability 
to get anywhere with our NATO allies. 
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The world should understand how se- 
riously this affects and is considered by 
the American people and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment may, regrettably, have to act 
unilaterally if no one else is willing to act 
with it in terms of what is becoming a 
real threat, not only to the security of 
the United States, but also to the security 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Everyone knows that Cuba cannot 
overwhelm us militarily, but it can sap 
confidence from nations in the Western 
Hemisphere once it gets the idea that 
the Russians are on the winning side. 
We certainly hope that we will have, 
both here and at the White House, a 
sense of urgency with respect to this 
situation, which, in my opinion, is very 
necessary in order to make the people 
understand that the situation is very 
serious and that we mean business, and 
that if we ever need them we need them 
now, just as they needed us in Europe 
in other days. I hope that we shall have 
a response from them. 


THE SITUATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, these are 
difficult days for the President and the 
Department of Justice in Mississippi. 
Thus far they have demonstrated a high 
degree of patience with Governor Bar- 
nett. However, tough decisions must 
now be made. I believe that, just as the 
American people overwhelmingly sup- 
ported President Eisenhower when he 
ordered Federal troops into Little Rock, 
they now will also support President 
Kennedy if a similar course of action be- 
comes necessary to halt what is begin- 
ning to look like an insurrection in Mis- 
sissippi. 

The issue in Mississippi is simple: Is 
respect for the Constitution and the 
courts of the United States superior, 
or is the Governor of Mississippi superior 
to the Federal Government? 

We settled that issue in the Whisky 
Rebellion back in the early days of the 
Republic. 

There is nothing pleasant about a con- 
frontation between Federal and State 
forces. Every American and every per- 
son of responsibility, here and elsewhere, 
must make every effort to see that it is 
avoided. However, there is a limit to the 
extent to which the Federal Government 
can be defied, and the Governor of Mis- 
sissippi has very clearly overstepped that 
limit, just as the Governor of Arkansas 
did in 1957. 

Indeed, the Governor of Mississippi 
has now defied a Federal court order, not 
once, but twice, and he threatens to defy 
it again. 

Let us make it perfectly clear that the 
doctrine of interposition perished with 
the Civil War. That is a pre-Civil War 
concept in terms of the position of the 
individual States in the Federal realm. 
No State can nullify acts of the Fed- 
eral Government, because once that 
starts, it extends to taxes and over other 
areas of Federal activity, and when that 
happens, we cease to be a Federal Gov- 
ernment and become a Confederation of 
States, as we were before the Consti- 
tution was adopted. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the issue is 
deep. It is profound. It is serious. The 
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President is entitled to have those in 
high places back him in the action he 
must take in preserving the authority of 
the Federal Government and in preserv- 
ing the Union. 

Let us remember that preserving the 
Union is what prevailed, not interposi- 
tion, in the terrible struggle in which 
the United States was engaged in the 
middle of the previous century. Some 
people seem to have forgotten—but it 
must nonetheless be made crystal 
clear—that the Federal Government 
cannot allow its authority to be 
thwarted through such doctrines as 
interposition, which lead to a breakdown 
of all Federal authority and of the Con- 
stitution. 

I support the President and the Attor- 
ney General in what I know is a very 
difficult situation, and in which they are 
entitled to the support of every one of 
us in high places and of every American 
who respects the Constitution and the 
integrity, the prestige, the dignity, and 
the authority of the United States. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, a great 
daily newspaper of Utah, the Deseret 
News, has published an outstanding edi- 
torial on an issue which is of deep 
interest to all of us. This newspaper 
has always stood squarely for economy 
in government and in support of a bal- 
anced budget and against wasteful 
spending in government. It is partic- 
ularly significant, however, that this 
great newspaper has published an out- 
standing lead editorial in its issue of 
September 21, dealing with appropria- 
tions for foreign aid. 

Inasmuch as the foreign aid appropri- 
ation bill will be coming to the Senate 
shortly, I should like to have this edi- 
torial printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. It points out, 
among other things, that many people 
who have shown the greatest anxiety 
about our position vis-a-vis Cuba, and 
our position so far as Berlin is concerned, 
are also those who are willing to cut 
unreasonably the amount of money that 
we use in the foreign aid field. 

I think this is a very thoughtful and 
responsible editorial. I subscribe to its 
tenets. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

ON MEETING THE RED CHALLENGE 

Congress is deeply involved this week in 
working out ways of meeting the challenge 
of Communist expansion. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
the full Senate both approved a resolution 
giving President Kennedy almost unlimited 
authority to deal with Communist infiuence 
in the Western Hemisphere. The main ob- 
jective of the resolution, the House commit- 
tee reported, is to prevent Cuba’s threat to 
nearby nations “from materializing through 
force or the threat of force.” 

And almost at the same time, the House 
was drastically slashing the funds the Presi- 
dent asked to fight the spread of communism 
in exactly the same as well as in other areas. 

The need for the grant of power to the 
President is obvious. The Senate’s action, 
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which the House is expected to confirm, is 
an expression of this country’s determina- 
tion to stand firm. It gives the President 
authority to act quickly and decisively, in- 
cluding the use of troops if necessary, to pro- 
tect the hemisphere against communism. 

But what is to be said of the House vote 
to slash $1.1 billion from the administra- 
tion's $4.7 billion foreign aid bill? 

To what extent does it represent a 
thoughtful cut based on economies that can 
actually be effected? To what extent does it 
represent an emotional reaction against for- 
eign aid spending as such? 

Disappointment and dissatisfaction with 
the mutual security program are understand- 
able. We have poured $84.5 billion into the 
economies and military establishments of 
other countries since World War II, with- 
out achieving the world of peace and se- 
curity for which we hoped. Cases of waste 
and mismanagement of foreign aid funds can 
be cited, and the slow rate of progress of 
the underdeveloped nations of the world is 
in discouraging contrast with the brilliant 
success of restoring Europe's economy 
through the Marshall plan. 

But we should not lose sight of the ac- 
complishments, either. Who can put a price 
tag, for example, on the growth of India’s 
economy under democracy, compared to the 
sorry state of the people under Communist 
China? Who can say where the tremendous 
surge of nationalism and independence dur- 
ing the past decade might have carried the 
world without the stabilizing and encourag- 
ing application of U.S. assistance? Who can 
say how many nations now moving forward, 
however shakily, under freedom might other- 
wise have fallen within the Communist bloc? 

What we must realize as a nation is that 
the path we have undertaken is slow, te- 
dious, and difficult. Money alone cannot 
transform nations; the more important need 
is for social and political development, and 
this can be an incredibly complex matter. 
We must learn not to become impatient when 
our patterns are not readily followed. We 
must learn that the long road leads to a 
better goal than the short one. 

Congress has rightfully demanded that 
the administration try to spread the foreign 
aid burden more equitably among other pros- 
perous Western nations. President Kennedy 
made just such an appeal this week to Di- 
rectors of the World Bank. 

Congress has rightfully demanded that 
every foreign aid dollar be critically exam- 
ined, that waste be minimized, that com- 
monsense be applied to all aid projects. The 
taxpayer expects no less than this. 

But does slashing the program by nearly 
25 percent represent a careful examination 
of dollars? Or does it represent a meat-ax 
approach that will do the country no good 
in meeting the Communist challenge in this 
hemisphere or throughout the world? 


WEAKNESS IN U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the lead editorial of the September 24, 
1962, issue of the Lewiston, Maine, Daily 
Sun identifies a major weakness in the 
foreign policy of our Government. 

The key sentence of that editorial 
states: 

The brave words have not been accom- 
panied by equally brave action, so they have 
become meaningless. 


Because I think this editorial is worthy 
of every Member of the Senate ponder- 
ing over and studying not only because 
it states the unpleasant truth but also 
because it is an accurate reflection of the 
growing realization and thinking of the 
American people, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be placed in the body of the 
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Recorp and I invite the attention of 
every Senator to it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Our “SIGNAL ro Moscow” 


There is no telling how much persuasion 
will be n to prevent Premier 
Khrushchev from making the same mistake 
about U.S. willingness to fight as two of his 
predecessors, Hitler and Kaiser Wilhelm. 
Both of them refused to be convinced. Each 
instance resulted in a world war, and both 
aggressors went down in total defeat but only 
after much destruction. 

The lesson of history alone already has 
proved inadequate for the Kremlin. 
Khrushchey has let it be known time and 
again that he firmly believes that when the 
chips are down, the United States will not 
fight. That is a major reason why he has 
continued his studied campaign of piecemeal 
aggression, always just short of war. He feels 
that even if he presses close to the trigger of 
war there will be no explosion from our side. 

Statements by President Kennedy that the 
United States will not budge from its posi- 
tion in West Berlin, that it will be pushed 
just so far and no further in the cold war, 
have failed to convince the Red tormentor. 
The brave words have not been accompanied 
by equally brave actions, so they have 
become meaningless. 

Consequently, the recent action of the 
U.S. Senate warning Russia that the United 
States will fight if Cuba becomes a threat 
to our security assumes major propor- 
tions of importance. This is not only one 
man speaking, it is the voice of the American 
people through its elected membership in the 
top legislative branch of government. It an- 
swers forcefully the question of whether the 
people stand firmly behind their President. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk rightly has 
labeled the Senate action “a signal to Mos- 
cow.” It is a signal, not a threat or an 
ultimatum, It is an invitation to help pre- 
serve the peace, not a challenge to break it. 

But it also is a strong reminder to the 
Soviets and to the world that the United 
States will fight if it must. 


THE PROBLEM OF NARCOTIC 
ADDICTION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1962, I spoke of a group of 
young people who have arrived at what 
finally may be an answer to the hereto- 
fore unsolvable problem of narcotic ad- 
diction. It is an organization located on 
the beach at Santa Monica, Calif., called 
Synanon Foundation, Inc., established 
for the rehabilitation of narcotic ad- 
dicts. 

I now have the pleasure of reporting 
to the Congress that the founder of the 
group, Charles E. Dederich, and a num- 
ber of young people who, through the 
Synanon program, have overcome nar- 
cotic addiction, have been invited to the 
White House Conference on Narcotics, 
where they will tell the story of the first 
program of this kind in history. 

Because I feel that the friends and po- 
tential friends of this group in the Wash- 
ington area would like to spend some 
time with them and learn more about 
their program, I have invited them to set 
up a display in room 155 of the Old 
Senate Office Building. I would like to 
invite Members of the Senate and the 
House to visit with these people and talk 
to them. 

They will be occupying the room on 
September 26 through 28, and I further 
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invite participants of the White House 
Conference and other professional men 
in the area who have an interest in nar- 
cotic addiction to come and talk to 
these young ex-addicts, read their lit- 
erature, and view their films. I am sure 
you will recognize their program as one 
of the real advances in the treatment of 
it only addiction but many of man’s 


ALL AMERICA WANTS TO KNOW 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, as 
one who believes that full and open dis- 
cussion of the crucial issues of Govern- 
ment is essential to the preservation and 
strengthening of our democracy, I wish 
to compliment the Reader’s Digest 
monthly television and radio series, All 
America Wants To Know,” produced by 
Theodore Granik, founder of the well- 
known programs, “Youth Wants To 
Know,” and “The American Forum of 
the Air,” in cooperation with Freedoms 
Foundation. “All America Wants To 
Know” provides an opportunity for 
leaders in the fields of Government, edu- 
cation, science, business, labor, and 
others to discuss in depth all sides of 
the issues affecting all the citizens of 
this great Nation, and thus it gives the 
American people an opportunity to ob- 
tain a better understanding of the vital 
issues of our day. 

In order that the largest possible num- 
ber of stations may participate in this 
regular series of broadcasts—more than 
1,100 radio and television stations 
throughout the country—the program is 
distributed to the stations at no cost by 
the Reader’s Digest and Theodore 
Granik. For pioneering this new concept 
in the presentation of public service pro- 
grams and striving to keep the American 
public better informed through an ex- 
change of views on crucial issues, the 
Reader’s Digest especially, DeWitt Wal- 
lace, president, and Albert Cole, vice 
president, the Freedoms Foundation, and 
Theodore Granik are to be commended. 

I participated in a recent “All America 
Wants To Know” program discussing 
the question, “Is Our Economy in Dan- 
ger?” with Senator Harrison A. Williams, 
Senator Thruston Morton, and Dr. Ray- 
mond J. Saulnier, former Chairman of 
President Eisenhower’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

I ask unanimous consent that follow- 
ing my remarks a copy of the transcript 
of the program be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script and program were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

ALL AMERICA Wants To KNOW 

Announcer. At Yale University recently 
President Kennedy advanced these questions 
for the Nation: 

“First, how can our budget and tax poli- 
cles supply adequate revenue and preserve 
our balance-of-payments position without 
slowing up our economic growth? Two, how 
are we to set our interest rates and regulate 
the flow of money in ways which will stim- 
ulate the economy at home without weaken- 
ing the dollar abroad?” 

All America wants to know: Is our econ- 
omy in danger?” A monthly discussion of 
the questions facing our country, presented 
in the public interest by America’s favorite 
magazine, the Reader’s Digest, in associa- 
tion with Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
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Forge, and produced by Theodore Granik. 
This month’s subject is based on the article 
“We Can’t Spend Ourselves Rich,” by Sen- 
ator Harry F. BYRD, appearing in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Reader’s Digest. To discuss 
this issue we are pleased to have as our 
guests Senator Thruston B. Morton, Repub- 
lican, of Kentucky, member of the Senate 
Finance Committee and former chairman 
of the Republican National Committee; 
Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., Democrat, 
of New Jersey, member of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee; Dr. Raymond 
J. Saulnier, former Chairman of President 
Eisenhower's Council of Economic Advisers, 
now professor of economics at Barnard 
College, Columbia University, New York; and 
Senator Eugene J. McCarthy, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, member of the Senate Finance 
Committee. We will join our group in just 
a moment. 

Mr. Grant. Dr. Saulnier, in his Reader's 
Digest article, Senator Brno indicates that we 
are in a dangerous financial position. Now, 
according to some economists, another re- 
cession may be on the way. How painful 
will it be? Can we do anything to prevent 
it? 

Dr. Saunier. Well, Mr. Granik, I think it 
is correct—I think the Senator is correct 
when he says that we are in a dangerous 
financial position. In the first place, we have 
a rather serious deficit in our international 
balance of payments. It is true that that 
deficit has been declining a bit, but it is still 
large. And, what is equally important, in 
my judgment, we have a substantial deficit 
in the Federal t. This is not really a 
very good posture in which to face the pos- 
sibility of economic recession. And while 
nobody can be entirely sure about these 
matters, whether we will fall into a serious 
recession, or move into a serious recession or 
not, I must say that the signs have been 
indicating troubles of that kind for some 
months. 

Mr. GRANIK. Senator McCarruy. 

Senator McCarruy. I think I would rather 
say that the situation is precarious, rather 
than particularly dangerous. But certainly 
all of us are concerned about the balance 
of payments and about the deficit. I think, 
though, that we sometimes make too much 
of a point of saying if we have the budget 
balanced by $1, this is good; if it’s unbal- 
anced by $1, it’s bad, and that any kind of 
Government policy that may be adopted has 
to be a kind of counterveiling policy to 
head off a recession. I suggest in the course 
of our discussion we talk about the possibil- 
ity of taking Government action even with- 
out a recession in the hope that a high level 
of economic activity, even without a decline, 
might be moved to an even higher plane. 

Senator Morton. The talk now is that we 
cut taxes as a means of stimulating—getting 
the economy going, getting it off dead cen- 
ter. I think that we do face serious prob- 
lems in this balance of payments—this in- 
ternational balance of payments—and I 
want to pay tribute to Secretary McNamara. 
I think he’s done a good job of trying, inso- 
far as the military are concerned—and that's 
where a big part of this comes—in doing 
something about it. And it’s something 
that's going to be with us and with us for 
some time because of our oversea commit- 
ments, both military and economic. But I 
don't think that we're going to be able to 
spend ourselves into a prosperity. I do 
think that if we should adopt the type of 
tax cuts that would lead to investment that 
it may be helpful, but it should be accom- 
panied not with an increase in expenditure, 
but perhaps with a reduction in expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. Grant. Senator WILLIAMS, 

Senator WLrams. Well, I would like to 
address myself to the question of additional 
governmental spending. If we do spend 
more money, it will be a factor in stimulating 
more activity. You suggest recovery. Well, 
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I don’t believe we're in a situation where we 
need to recover. But it would be a stimu- 
lant. And I think, for other reasons, how- 
ever, we ought to address ourselves to some 
necessary spending to meet unmet needs 
that we have today, such as in mass trans- 
portation, in education, and many other 
public areas. We have unmet needs, and I 
think additional spending is indicated now 
and it would be helpful. 

Dr. SAULNIER. Let me comment on that. 
The fact of the matter is that Federal 
spending has been increasing very rapidly. 
Now, between the fiscal year 1961 and the 
fiscal year that we've just finished, Federal 
spending has gone up by $6 billion. And 
unless I misunderstand the budget that was 
put forward in January of this year, and I 
don’t think I do misunderstand it, this 
contemplates another $6 billion increase in 
spending. Now, if an increase in Federal 
spending itself would do the trick, then the 
trick should have been done. But the fact 
of the matter is that it hasn’t been. And 
here we are today talking about an economy 
that threatens to go into a recession and 
needs some help in the way of a tax reduc- 
tion to get it off of dead center. 

Mr. Grants. Senator WILLIAMS. 

Senator Wim11aMs. Well, I think if we see 
signs of better growth that there will be a 
restoration of confidence in the business 
community. We know that our rate of 
growth really depends fundamentally on 
business investment, and that’s where we've 
been tapering off, I believe. The atmos- 
phere is one of lack of confidence. I think 
our Government has a major responsibility 
in creating confidence, and one of the ways 
would be not spending wastefully, but 
spending for things we absolutely need. 

Senator MorTon. Well, I agree with Sena- 
tor WiīLLīams that there are many needs, but 
I think also that our resources are—bounti- 
ful as they are, affluent as they are—they 
are somewhat limited. Now I think that our 
job in the Congress, and the job that the 
President has, the administration has, is to 
put priorities on these things; first things 
first. We've got to be selective on domestic 
programs. You can take any one of these 200 
programs that have been submitted by the 
President since he's been in office since Jan- 
uary of 1961, all have a worthwhile end, a 
noble goal. We just can’t afford them all. 
Now our responsibility, it seems to me, is to 
be selective in what we spend, where we 
spend it, both foreign and domestic pro- 
grams. 

Mr. GRANIK. Senator MCCARTHY. 

Senator McCartuy. I think that that's 
pretty well understood, and that’s the nor- 
mal procedure. We don’t just approve 
everything that’s sent up. I think you've 
got two problems here—one, if you're going 
to talk about particular expenditures—say 
that this one should not be made now, that 
this is the order, this is the priority—or the 
general question of whether or not Federal 
expenditures can stimulate the economy. 
And if we take this second approach, then 
I think you have to look at every Federal 
expenditure in terms of what bearing it will 
have upon the economy. Certainly Federal 
expenditures to improve the highway pro- 
gram, these have economic significance just 
as much as capital investment in plant and 
equipment on the part of private industry. 
We can’t, and I don’t think we really have 
done it in this discussion, establish the idea 
that every Federal expenditure—nonmilitary 
or we can include some military—is neces- 
sarily noneconomic and has no bearing upon 
capital growth and upon the base for pro- 
ductivity. This is not the case. 

Mr. Granik. What is the reason, as stated 
by Senator Byrd in his Reader's Digest ar- 
ticle, and I quote, “that cutting expenditures 
seems to be a lost art?” 

Senator Morton. Well, I don’t know what 
the reason is, and I suggest you put your 
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question to Senator Brno, but certainly we 
have, as Dr. Saulnier has pointed out, we've 
increased now our expenditures in Govern- 
ment, and I say this not in a partisan way be- 
cause I think this has been going on for some 
years, at the rate of about 5 percent or 6 
percent a year, which is higher than I think 
our growth in population is. But the needs 
of defense and whatnot are probably ac- 
countable. It may be a lost art, but Im 
one of the Members of Congress who hope 
that it isn’t forever lost and that we can 
recapture it. 

Mr. Grantk, Senator Williams. 

Senator Wuitu1aMs. Well, I don’t quite 
agree that cutting expenditures is a lost art. 
As the advocate of certain bills that have 
passed the authorization progress part of the 
procedures in Congress, we get over to the 
Appropriations Committee, and really cut- 
ting is not a lost art there. Some of our 
best programs have been cut and cut rather 
drastically. 

Dr. SAULNIER. But, of course, when the 
work is all completed you have a higher level 
of Federal spending. It is true that not 
everybody gets as much as he wants. If that 
were the case, the Lord only knows where 
the level of Federal spending would be. It 
would be very much higher than it is to- 
day. But the fact is that when the Appro- 
priations Committees and the executive 
branch, and everybody has finished their ef- 
forts, Federal spending ends up very much 
higher, almost year after year, and as I say 
in this last year, up $6 billion. Now $6 bil- 
lion is a very substantial increase for one 
year. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Could I just say, paren- 
thetically, I think it should be said that 
most of the increases have been in areas 
where we are in total agreement, noncon- 
troversial, our defense needs. The cost-of- 
defense pricetag is much higher today, and 
79 cents of every tax dollar, I'm told, goes 
one way or another into defense, security, 
past wars, or veterans programs and 21 cents 
for all of the other programs. 

Mr. Granrk. Is the formula for high in- 
terest rates and big deficits gaining accept- 
ance in the administration? 

Dr. SAULNIER. Well, I look at this from the 
outside. I’m not one of the greatest au- 
thorities on this administration, of course. 
But I think there is some evidence that the 
strategy here of the administration is to 
protect ourselves from balance-of-payments 
problems by a little higher level of interest 
rates and, on the other hand, to try to stim- 
ulate the economy through the fiscal policy. 

Senator MCCARTHY. I think that’s right. 
I make one note, though, that the interest 
rates the administration is talking about 
could really not be called high interest rates. 
I think you're quite right that there does 
appear to be this change of policy—that the 
tightening of interest rates seems to be the 
method that they are adopting primarily in 
view of the balance of payments and the 
control of inflation. I quite agree. I think 
it’s a good policy, 

Senator Morton. I'd like to say that I'm 
in full agreement. I think that one of our 
problems of our flow of capital, our flow of 
dollars, has been that short-term money can 
earn more overseas than here. And I think, 
whether it's a painful policy or not 

Senator McCartuy. I was just making the 
point that there's a difference between high 
interest rates and slightly higher rates be- 
cause I don't think 

Dr. SAULNIER. You know, I was part of 
an administration that was criticized about 
as hard as any administration could be 
criticized for tight-money policy, and I must 
say, while I—I must say the policy looks 
pretty tight to me today. As a matter of 
fact, Senator, I wonder whether it isn’t too 
tight? 

Senator WittiaMs. Well, the criticism 
pretty generally came from Congress. I 
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think higher priority is put on domestic 
investment in plant and homes than inter- 
est. We are the low-interest people—the 
Members of Congress. And the administra- 
tion, of course, has to balance the priorities 
of home spending and investment and our 
problems of international payments. 

Dr. SAULNIER. But the fact of the matter 
is that interest rates are high and they're 
almost as high now as they have ever been. 

Senator WILLIAMS. And, you suggest, per- 
haps a little too high? 

Dr. SAULNIER. Well, I think this is really 
a moot question, and I'm wondering whether 
maybe they may be pushing a bit too hard 
on interest rates right now for the good of 
all of us. 

Senator Morton. Well, my good friend, AL- 
BERT Gore, from Tennessee, and others used 
to get up daily and quote the Wall Street 
Journal on the floor of the Senate during 
the Eisenhower administration about the 
interest rates. 

Dr. SAULNIER. That's right. 

Senator Morton. And I haven't heard 
word one in a long time. 

Senator McCarruy. In 1953, I think, that 
was the point in which you had most of 
the discussion, and even some of the finan- 
ciers were a little bit disturbed over the raise 
in interest rates at that point. 

Senator Morton. No, this was 1957. 

Senator McCarty. It did seem that you 
do have kind of a switchabout in Congress— 
tendency to advocate or oppose reduction of 
taxes, and usually Congress is the advocate 
of reduced taxes, whereas there is some in- 
dication that the Treasury, or some people 
in the Treasury, or some of the economic ad- 
visers may be for tax cuts in the face of 
reluctance on the part of Congress. 

Senator Morton. If a tax cut is to stim- 
ulate the economy—I'm not speaking neces- 
sarily of the year 1962, but just any year—it 
has to be along lines that will encourage in- 
vestment, encourage the creation of job op- 
portunities. What so often happens to us in 
the Congress is that when we get any oppor- 
tunity for a tax cut or any demand from 
an administration for it, which doesn't come 
very often—or hasn't in my 16 years around 
here—why, then, you begin to think of, well, 
let’s just raise the personal exemption by $100 
or $200 or $300, which costs, as I understand 
it, the Federal Government about $2 billion 
each hundred. That does, yes, increase some 
consumer buying. I don't think that that’s 
our problem today. I think our problem 
today is modernizing our steel complex, for 
instance, and other things. So I think it’s 
the nature of a tax cut as to whether or not 
it can stimulate the economy. 

Mr. GRANIK. Senator WILLIAMS. 

Senator WILLIAMs. Well, I’m—of course, 
you gentleman are on the Finance Committee 
and I'm not, and I'm not fully aware of all 
of the facts. * * * 

Senator Morton. We need your advice. 

Senator WILLIAMs. But it seems to me that 
when we do have idle plant, idle capacity, 
what is more important is to stimulate ex- 
actly what you suggest isn’t necessary, con- 
sumer spending, because that will relate it- 
self directly back to idle plant and create 
more employment. Do I get an agreement 
on that at all from you, GENE? 

Senator MCCARTHY. I think it depends up- 
on conditions at the time that you cut taxes. 
There can be times in which the tax cut, 
should st‘mulate consumer purchasing pow- 
er. Theié should be other times when it 
should stimulate capital expansion. I think 
that the present time is one in which some- 
thing of each of these is really needed. The 
line that every tax cut should be such as to 
stimulate further investment in capital 
goods, this is really one of the basic criti- 
cisms that Marx made of the capitalistic sys- 
tem. He said whenever you get in trouble 
they're going to say you just have to invest 
more money in capital. 
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Mr. Granix. Was the recent economic de- 
cline a forecast of economic trouble, Dr. 
Saulnier? 

Dr. SAULNIER. Well, the fact of the matter 
is, whether we like this or not, that the stock 
market tends to be a forecaster. It has a 
pretty good record. The stock market tends 
to decline before the economy. And in this 
case the stock market beginning to decline— 
that is, the averages beginning to decline— 
early this year did a bit of forecasting. But 
there comes a time when it ceases to be just 
& forecaster and begins to have an effect on 
the economy, and I think that it has con- 
tributed to the slowdown that we're experi- 
encing. 

Senator WittiaMs. Well, that's the real 
tragedy, it seems tome. Wouldn’t you agree 
that average prices were higher than earn- 
ings, for example, would indicate? And don’t 
you feel, too, that equity investment fre- 
quently is done as an inflation hedge, and 
suddenly the country had a strong an- 
nouncement that the administration, at 
least, was going to use all reasonable power 
to keep the lid on inflation? I think the 
steel decision had a great deal to do in 
educating the people of this country that 
the President is going to try to keep that 
inflation lid on. 

Dr. SAULNIER. I think it had a great effect. 
Of course, the market was dropping before 
the steel incident, but the steel incident had 
its effect. In my judgment it tended to make 
people feel a little umeasier about things 
that they had been already, and I think it, 
in my judgment, was a mistake, and had its 
effect on the market, and I think it has had 
its effect on the economy. 

Senator WILIAMs. How high could the 
market have gone? 

Dr. SAULNIER. Well, now look, I think the 
market was high, but it was up—the Dow 
Jones average was around 730, and it hit a 
low of 525 in June. Now that’s an awfully 
big drop. 

Senator Morton. Now, as Senator BYRD has 
said—I don't know whether he said it in this 
article—but as he has repeatedly said that 
as a result of his visit in the last year or two 
to Europe, where he talked to the interna- 
tional bankers there, their concern about the 
dollar is whether or not we balance our 
budget. Now, I know this balancing the 
budget is getting to be a sort of an over- 
worked phrase, but I think it’s important be- 
cause they look at the confidence of the 
dollar not in the amount of gold down in 
Fort Knox, Ky., necessarily, but our abil- 
ity in a peacetime, fairly prosperous cycle, 
our ability to live within our means. That's 
where the confidence in the dollar comes. 
That's how you're going to get confidence 
in the dollar overseas. Now, getting the con- 
fidence of the business community, that’s 
something else. I frankly think that the 
repeated speculation that we've had, going 
back for the last 3 months, about will we 
have a major tax cut or won't we have a tax 
cut, any time you deal with taxes, you make 
the business community apprehensive. I 
don’t care what kind of a bill it is. My good 
friend, Senator McCartuy, and I have been 
through this for several months around here 
this year, and I guess we've each had 15 or 
20 people in our office when we get there in 
the morning representing various segments 
of various industries. And so what we've 
got to do, it seems to me, is to say “yea” or 
“nay,” because if we're going to talk our- 
selves into a recession, which we can well 
do, the best way to do it is uncertainty. 

Senator WrLLIaAMs. Could I ask a question? 

Mr. GRANIK. Senator WILLIAMS, please. 

Senator WILLIAMIs. Putting—Senator Mon- 
TON suggests that people abroad look at our 
budget, balance or deficit, as their index of 
confidence, 

Senator Morton. I'm speaking of the cen- 
tral banks, now. I'm not speaking of the 
people, 
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Senator WIILLTAnts. And this comes, of 
course, in countries that are running deficits, 
and yet they have generally full employment. 

Senator Morron. Not necessarily. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Well, West Germany, 
France, they’re running deficits. 

Senator Morron. No. 

Senator WiLt1AMs. But I think the Presi- 
dent’s strength—the force of his statement 
that we are not going to devalue the dollar— 
had a great deal to do with the restoration 
of confidence, 

Senator Morton. I agree. I will not argue 
with you on that point at all. 

Senator WILLIAxIs. It was the best message 
Telstar has sent to date, I believe. 

Senator Morton. Yes. And I think that 
you're seeing some good from it, and I'm all 
for it. But Im merely saying what Senator 
Byrrp reported to us on the committee and 
what he’s reported to the people. And I 
think there’s a lot of truth in this. The 
central banks, regardless of the fact that 
their own countries may not be run accord- 
ing to fiscal integrity or soundness—most of 
them in Western Europe today are—that 
they are looking—their confidence in the 
dollar depends upon our ability to live within 
our means rather than the number of ounces 
or pounds or tons of gold that there are in 
Fort Knox, Ky. 

Senator WILLIAxs. We have not lived 
within our means in your terms for quite 
awhile. 

Senator Morton. I know we have not and 
that is what is causing all the concern. 

Mr. Granix. Could we get a word from 
Senator MCCARTHY? 

Senator McCarruy. Well, I do not think 
we ought to hang it on the question of 
balancing the budget, but really on the ques- 
tion of the national debt in relation to pro- 
ductivity and the potential for meeting our 
obligations, and I think if our debt were to 
grow by $7 or $8 billion a year, as it appears 
to be growing this year, and it may next year 
if we had a tax cut, this would be dangerous. 
There has got to be a proper relationship, 
but simply to say—in Senator Byrp’s article 
he makes reference, and, of course, Senator 
Morton and I participated in the hearings 
on the debt ceiling, which is—I suppose it 
is the most ridiculous thing we do each year 
in Congress—to raise and lower the debt 
ceiling. The Senator knows I have proposed 
in committee that we, to insure people that 
we intended to eliminate the national debt, 
we should establish a permanent debt ceil- 
ing at $1 billion, and make the temporary 
debt ceiling $307 billion. This would show 
our good intentions, instead of the $285- 
$308 billion that we are dealing with. And 
I remember back about 1939 or 1940 an article 
by Senator Byrn in which he was deploring 
the fact that the national debt had reached, 
I think, $41 billion, and indicated that this 
was sure to be the end of us unless we 
stopped it then. The fact that it is $308 
billion now does not mean that he is neces- 
sarily wrong today. But I think we have 
to judge these movements in the relative 
world of economics and of productivity and 
of growth. 

Dr. SAULNIER. Of course, there are a lot of 
people in America today who I expect remem- 
ber those words of Senator Byro’s back in 
those days, and know that since that time 
there has been a very substantial decline in 
the value of their money and they know that 
the insurance policies, for example, that they 
were buying and paying for out of their 
earnings in the early 1930's, and if a man 
buys $10,000 or $15,000 worth of insurance 
and thinks that he’s done a pretty good 
job, well, he wakes up in 1960 and finds 
that this, while he’s paid for it and given a 
great deal of his income for it, he hasn't 
got much out of it. It’s very inadequate. 

Mr. Grantk. Do we need price controls 
and wage controls? 
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Senator Morton. I don't think we do now, 
no. I think unless we start an awful lot 
of—unless a tax cut or something of that 
kind should bring along a terrific inflationary 
force, then we might, but certainly I don’t 
think anybody wants to go into that today. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Well I agree we don't 
need control as such. I think, though, that 
everybody should know the impact and ef- 
fect of a price increase or a wage increase, 
and that should come, of course, from the 
great body of opinion and the administration 
and the Federal Government. 

Mr. Grantx,. Gentlemen, I'm sorry I must 
interrupt. Well return after this important 
announcement, 

Mr. GRANIK. Thank you very much, Sen- 
ator Thruston B. Morton, Republican, of 
Kentucky; Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 
Democrat, of New Jersey; Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, professor of economics at Barnard 
College; and Senator Eugene J. McCarthy, 
Democrat, of Minnesota. 


CALIFORNIA FIRM ANSWERS AT- 
TACKS ON CALIFORNIA'S DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the State 
of California has in the last few years 
come under steady attack because a 
large slice of the country’s defense orders 
are going to California’s defense indus- 
tries. I have taken the floor of the Sen- 
ate a number of times to answer these 
attacks. Today I am going to let one 
of California’s industries speak for it- 
self. I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues a letter I received recently 
from A. M. Zarem, president of Electro- 
Optical Systems, of Pasadena. I shall 
quote briefly from the letter before 
placing it in the RECORD. 

The youthful vigor and imaginative ap- 
proach to the technological problems that 
keep our country strong is developing in the 
West—not in the East. There is nothing 
that any legislation can do about it. Con- 
tractors who obtain work in the East find, 
in large measure, that they have to subcon- 
tract a great deal of their work to the West 
anyway. The work must flow where the 
capability exists. Anyone who wants to 
tamper with the future security of this coun- 
try can do so if he wants to, but I want 
no part of it and wherever I see such a thing 
happening I want to raise my voice loudly. 


Mr. Zarem states the case for Cali- 
fornia very forcefully. He echoes my 
sentiments perfectly when he says we 
should not “tamper with the future se- 
curity of this country.” That is what 
we would be doing if we purchased de- 
fense programs on an economic or geo- 
graphic basis to prop up depressed areas. 

We can save untold numbers of lives 
throughout the world if we can out- 
shine our competitors in the missile 
and space race, Our battle cry should 
no longer be “Git thar fustest with the 
mostest.” Our battle cry now must be 
“Get there first with the best.“ This 
we cannot do if we hamstring the De- 
fense Department by a statutory or Ex- 
ecutive mandate to advance political, 
social, economic or psychological ob- 
jectives not directly related to the quality 
and quantity of the defense effort. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Zarem’s excellent letter printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ELECTRO-OPTICAL SYSTEMS, INC., 
Pasadena, Calif., September 7, 1962. 
Hon, CLAIR ENGLE, 
Senator, State of California, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ENGLE: We have many 
mutual friends; however, I have consulted 
none of them in terms of this specific letter 
which I wish to write in response to an article 
which appeared in the Los Angeles Times last 
week entitled, “HUMPHREY Hits Defense Jobs 
in California.” 

To refresh your memory of our organiza- 
tion, should this be required, I am sending 
you a brochure which describes our unique 
activity. We have grown to the present state 
of prominence not by any generous outpour- 
ing of Government or other types of funds, 
nor by any protective or soft handling on 
the part of a financial resource, but rather 
by literally clawing our way into existence 
by alert, aggressive, and intelligent actions 
based upon the utilization of advanced tech- 
nology. Our entire dedication is directed to- 
ward the simple philosophy that “time is the 
enemy” and that at the present state of 
affairs there appear precious few years left 
for anyone on this globe to remain alive. 
You will find if you visit here a group of 
people trying to reverse the trend of the old- 
line, soft industrial complex which reaches 
hardening of the arteries through the appli- 
cation of Parkinsonian principles. 

A check of the record will indicate to you 
that our organization was probably the first 
major effort the United States initiated and 
dedicated toward the conquest of space. This 
occurred before Sputnik I. Since that time, 
a hearty band of intrepid adventurers, many 
of whom were former employees of the Gov- 
ernment, have banded together under the 
banner that their activities shall be “dedi- 
cated to the importance of craftsmanship 
and the dignity of hard work.” You will find 
no draperies on our windows or carpets on 
our floors. Our laboratories are modern, up 
to date, clean, and refreshing because of the 
personal emotional involvement of our key 
personnel in the work under their guidance. 

I am sending you, enclosed, a paper which, 
if you are too busy to read, one of your as- 
sistants should. It will convey a bit of the 
flavor of the spirit that guides this laboratory 
and perhaps lend weight to the indignation 
and fury that I feel when I hear people sug- 
gest that defense or space contracts be 
awarded on a basis of need rather than 
ability. 

Let me first extend my thanks to you as a 
professional person, not as a constituent, for 
your firm stand against this type of think- 
ing. I realize that in your political position 
it is necessary for you to respond to such 
attacks for purely political reasons and I use 
the word in the most humanistic sense. 
However, having heard you speak, I believe 
you also feel the injustice of such an ap- 
proach. We are all grateful to you for 
speaking up. We hope you will continue to 
do so. 

In April of this year, in our company pub- 
lication, I discussed the subject of geographi- 
cal distribution of Government contracts. I 
am sending you a copy of this publication 
which contains a restrained expression of 
my feelings. Senator HumpHrey’s reference 
to the fact that there is more smog out here 
pains me greatly because of its truth; also, 
because of the fact that I honestly believe 
that the solution of that problem is political 
and economic—not technical. 

The reason for the unequal distribution of 
Government contracts geographically, how- 
ever, is due to the “mental smog” in the 
East. The youthful vigor and imaginative 
approach to the technological problems that 
keep our country strong is developing in the 
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West—not in the East. There is nothing that 
any legislation can do about it. Contractors 
who obtain work in the East find, in large 
measure, that they have to subcontract a 
great deal of their work to the West anyway. 
The work must flow where the capability 
exists. Anyone who wants to tamper with 
the future security of this country can do 
so if he wants to—but I want no part of it 
and wherever I see such a thing happening 
I want to raise my voice loudly. 
Keep fighting—your cause is just. 
Very truly yours, 
A. M. ZAREM, 
President. 


THE EMBARGO AGAINST IMPORTA- 
TION OF CUBAN TOBACCO AND 
THE CIGAR INDUSTRY OF TAMPA 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
embargo imposed last year against fur- 
ther importation of Cuban tobacco had a 
very serious impact on that sizable por- 
tion of the cigar industry of Tampa, Fla., 
by which for 75 years the “All-Havana” 
cigar was perfected and marketed 
throughout the United States. Sudden 
loss of its source of supply caused wide- 
spread economic hardship on both man- 
agement and cigar factory workers, not 
to mention serious dislocations in indus- 
tries associated with the production, 
packaging, labeling, and marketing of 
all-Havana cigars. 

Being the good Americans which they 
are, the Tampa all-Havana tobacco man- 
agement people and workers accepted 
the embargo as a necessary step in our 
Nation’s fight against communism in 
Cuba, even though the burden of it 
rested heavily upon them and their 
families. 

It is greatly to their credit that these 
people refused defeat by a bad situation 
not of their making and completely be- 
yond their control. On the contrary, 
they immediately cast about for new 
ways to keep their plants open by devel- 
oping new products to substitute for the 
exclusive ones which they produced for so 
many years. This has been an excellent 
example of labor-management coopera- 
tion and all concerned are due the high- 
est commendations for the way they have 
gone about overcoming a serious handi- 
cap. 

Today each Senator will have delivered 
to his office a complimentary package of 
the new cigar which one of the leading 
manufacturers in Tampa has developed 
as a substitute for the “All-Havana” 
cigar by using a combination of domestic 
and other tobaccos. These are presented 
through Senator SMaTHERS and myself 
with the hope that devotees of the pas- 
time will find the new cigars enjoyable. 
Those who do not smoke may, if they 
wish, pass the cigars along to a friend 
who does. 

I again point to this product as an 
example of American genius and initia- 
tive which was born in adversity but 
from what I can hear has a bright future 
before it in spite of the heavy existing 
competition with which it is confronted. 


NEW THREAT—RED BASES IN 
MOROCCO 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in this 
historical moment Americans are strug- 
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gling with the threat of a Soviet base of 
operations 90 miles from their shore. 
Not even having finished his Cuban in- 
cursion, Khrushchev is already spreading 
feelers into another strategic location; 
namely, North Africa. The country in 
question is Morocco. Soviet bases, 
strategically placed there, could easily 
control the entrance to the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. They could also threaten our 
bases in Spain and our fleet now located 
in the Mediterranean. News about these 
Soviet attempts are disturbing; we need 
a firm policy to counter this Soviet probe. 

Mr. President, in the 1950’s the United 
States spent $400 million to construct a 
complex of air bases in Morocco. But 
since then, the Moroccan Government 
has pressured the United States into 
evacuating one of those bases already 
and into planning to evacuate all of them 
by the end of 1963. Latest reports in- 
dicate that the Soviet aim seems to be 
to use evacuated American bases for 
their own airplanes. Such an occurrence 
would be a catastrophic failure of our 
policy in Morocco. 

Mr. President, I now ask for unani- 
mous consent that this highly disturb- 
ing report be printed in the Recorp. The 
story appears in the current issue of U.S. 
News & World Report. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New THREAT—RED BASES IN Morocco 


RaBaT, Morocco.—Here in Morocco, as in 
Cuba, Khrushchev’s Russia is breaking out 
of the bonds of “containment” to threaten 
an area vital to the Western World. 

The United States in the 1950’s constructed 
a complex of big air bases here at a cost of 
$400 million. 

Under pressure from the Moroccan Gov- 
ernment, which gained its independence in 
1956, the United States has evacuated one of 
those bases and by the end of 1963 will have 
evacuated all of them. 

As the United States moves out, Russia is 
making highly effective efforts to move in. 


ON THE WHARVES 


Soviet arms now are being delivered to 
Morocco by the shipload, under an agreement 
recently signed by Moscow. 

Russian jet planes, sold to Morocco, al- 
ready are parked on the U.S.-built base that 
is now operated by Moroccans. 

Soviet bases inside Morocco may be next. 
At this time, negotiations are underway on 
a Russian proposal to build 

A submarine base on the Moroccan coast 
at Alhucemas, just 20 miles from Gibraltar. 

A shipyard, capable of building ships of 
up to 10,000 tons, in Tangier. 

This Soviet offer, if accepted by the Mo- 
roccan Government, would give the Russians 
a firm toehold at the most vulnerable part 
of the Mediterranean. 

There, installations built and operated by 
Russians would be within a few miles of the 
British base g the entrance of the 
Mediterranean at Gibraltar, and of the US. 
naval base at Rota, on the coast of Spain. 

Any Soviet bases in this area also would 
be within easy range of the American com- 
plex of air bases in Spain. With submarines, 
the Russians could threaten as well the major 
U.S. fleet now based in the Mediterranean. 

Whether Morocco’s 33-year-old King Has- 
san II will go along with this latest Soviet 
proposal is still unclear. Western diplomats 
here are hoping that the Moroccans’ pride 
in independence will keep them from agree- 
ing to a new set of foreign bases. Soviet 
success in recent months in breaking the 
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bonds of containment in this area, however, 

has been efficient and effective. So U.S, ob- 

servers here are taking nothing for granted. 
TONS OF “HARDWARE” 

As of now, evidence of Soviet activity is 
apparent in growing stockpiles of Russian- 
made arms in Morocco. 

Soviet freighters, laden with weapons and 
vehicles, have been putting in at Casablanca 
for the past 5 months. 

As in Cuba, unloading operations have 
been conducted under tight security guard, 
with the dock sealed off, and the movement 
of arms from the port made almost entirely 
at night. 

Shipments have included Soviet tanks, 
tons of small arms, artillery, military trucks, 
antitank guns, helicopters, ammunition, 
even small naval vessels. 

Several dozen late-model Soviet jet planes 
have been shipped in, too, including at least 
16 MIG-17's. , 

Some Soviet submarines are reported to 
have been transferred to the Moroccans. 
This report is not confirmed, but such a 
transfer could be used to justify the Russian 
offer to build a sub base for Morocco. 

At least four sizable Russian freighters 
have been involved in these recent arms 
shipments. Each is estimated to carry about 
7,000 tons of munitions per trip. 


TRANSPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 


While Russia has been shipping in these 
major quantities of arms and equipment for 
Morocco’s 35,000-man armed force, the 
United States has limited its aid largely to 
transport planes. 

To compete with this Soviet arms aid, the 
United States is offering now to double or 
triple its military and economic aid to 
Morocco, at a time when the Moroccans are 
acquiring the air bases and housing facilities 
on which America has spent hundreds of 
millions. 

Reason for this growing U.S. concern is not 
hard to find. 

Since the death of King Mohammed in 
1961, Moroccan dealings with Russia have 
become open, frequent, and increasingly 
productive. Soviet technical missions have 
been here almost continuously. Russia’s 
Defense Minister Malinovsky and a Soviet 
military mission headed by Marshal Soko- 
lovsky have visited Rabat. Morocco’s de- 
fense chiefs have been in Moscow, and there 
signed military agreements. 

Morocco, in other words, is getting in- 
tensive Soviet effort and attention at this 
time. This effort is beginning to pay off, 
despite occasional setbacks for the Russians. 
The big prize, still sought, will be air and 
sea bases available to the Soviets in this end 
of the Mediterranean. 

With effective bases here, planes and ships 
from Morocco could dominate the West’s 
supply lines to the Mediterranean. A sub- 
marine base at the narrow entrance to this 
inland sea could be particularly handy. 


U.S.-BUILT BASES FOR REDS? 


A related Soviet aim appears now to be an 
understanding with King Hassan II that 
would permit Russian planes to use the big, 
American-built air bases here, thus threat- 
ening U.S. bases in Spain. 

Soviet successes, kept largely under cover 
thus far, now are coming out in the open 
with an attempt to get actual bases in 
Morocco. In this vital area, the threat is 
becoming increasingly clear. 


ARTHUR KROCK AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
on September 20, in the course of the 
debate on the so-called Cuba resolution— 
Senate Joint Resolution 230—I inserted 
in the Record a column from the New 
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York Times of September 18 by Mr. 
Arthur Krock. I also set forth my rea- 
sons for thinking Mr. Krock was mis- 
taken to single me out as an administra- 
tion spokesman who was interpreting our 
current policy toward Cuba more can- 
didly than the administration itself was 
prepared to do. My position is that mid- 
20th-century circumstances have modi- 
fied one portion of the Monroe Doctrine— 
namely, our stated determination to re- 
main aloof from European affairs. Time 
and changing world conditions have 
drastically altered this resolve, but they 
have not altered our determination to 
resist Communist encroachments any- 
where in the world and especially in the 
Western Hemisphere. Factcrs outside 
the control of the Kennedy administra- 
tion have accounted for any formal mod- 
ification of the Monroe Doctrine which 
may have taken place. The President’s 
statement of September 13, therefore, 
which I referred to as the “Kennedy 
Doctrine,” served as a necessary supple- 
ment to our understanding of the current 
applicability of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Nevertheless, I should regret it very 

much if my remarks were interpreted as 
a fundamental disagreement with Mr. 
Krock’s main argument. As I under- 
stand it, Mr. Krock was saying, in his 
column of September 18 and in his sub- 
sequent article of September 20, that a 
de facto modification of the Monroe Doc- 
trine had taken place and that this was 
wholly justifiable under present-day cir- 
cumstances. If anyone felt that I was 
attacking Mr. Krock’s judgment and per- 
ception, then let me set the record 
straight without further ado. I meant it 
when I said that I have the highest re- 
spect for Arthur Krock. He is the dean 
of our commentators on the bedrock 
issues of the United States in world af- 
fairs. If he misinterpreted my role as 
a spokesman on U.S. policy toward Cuba, 
I am nevertheless flattered that he saw 
my position in a favorable light. I am 
neither so dogmatic nor so ungrateful as 
to reject a compliment from an individ- 
ual whose professional qualifications and 
achievements I so much respect and ad- 
mire. 
I have just received a letter from 
Arthur Krock enclosing what he de- 
scribes as “a most realistic and informed 
presentation of the thesis of your recent 
speech to the Senate and your letter to 
the New York Times” which was pub- 
lished on September 24. The author of 
the enclosure is a retired military officer 
who for obvious reasons does not wish 
to be identified. Mr. Krock observes that 
I might wish to revert to this subject in 
any subsequent remarks on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Indeed, I am highly pleased to share 
this memorandum with Senators at the 
earliest opportunity after receiving Mr. 
Krock’s letter. The memorandum is 
permeated with the clear logic of a man 
who has received a military education 
and who has remained a sensitive stu- 
dent of world history. I commend his 
observations unreservedly to the Mem- 
bers of this body. There can be no dis- 
agreement between Arthur Krock and 
myself concerning its merits. Nor do I 
hesitate to reaffirm my respect for the 
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eloquence and the basic truth of Mr. 
Krock’s own articles on the subject: 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE MONROE DOCTRINE— 
YESTERDAY AND Topay (AUTHOR ANONY- 
mous) 


Of course the Monroe Doctrine is ruptured. 
It was 100 years ago, by Napoleon. Then, 
as now, we were constrained from acting. 
Then by internal danger, today by external. 
But in the end Sheridan's army on the Rio 
Grande, backing Juarez's guerrillas (they 
were hardly more) restored the balance. 

But can the Monroe Doctrine in its literal 
terms, be successfully invoked in these days? 
I amused myself the other day by noting, in 
parallel columns, the controlling factors as 
they were in 1823 and in 1962. Their diver- 
gence is startling. Our military strength, for 
instance—insignificant in 1823: appallingly 
strong in 1962. The oceans—strong shields 
for us in 1823: weak and even menacing in 
1962. The Latin American—a weak chick in 
1823, just out of his colonial shell: a fighting 
cock in 1962, proud, very jealous of his in- 
dependence and his own right to maintain it. 
And so on for other controlling factors—the 
British Navy; our commitments in the Old 
World; our agreements in the new; and, per- 
haps the most astonishing of all, war itself. 

The Kennedy doctrine, I take it, lays down 
military offensive as the threat to our peace 
and safety. This of course is quite another 
thing from the extension of European sys- 
tems condemned by the Monroe Doctrine. 
It really means that hereafter we play it by 
ear. For there will no longer be a definite 
line a foreign power must not cross. All 
military forces are now offensive, or po- 
tentially so. The purely defensive forms— 
the Maginot Lines and the heavy seacoast 
forts—are of the past. This is a 
period in which the offensive is overwhelm- 
ingly stronger than the defensive. They 
have alternated in supremacy, as you know, 
throughout military history. Only some 45 
years ago the defensive superiority kept great 
armies in their trenches, and fleets secure in 
their harbors throughout a long world war. 
But who can now foresee the overthrow of the 
offensive in this atomic and space age? The 
Kennedy doctrine must be invoked, not on 
fact but on a nice judgment of balanced 
factors. 

I suggest a reprint of Secretary Olney's 
dispatch to the British in the Venezuela in- 
cident of our youth. It shows so clearly 
our autocratic stand on the Monroe Doctrine, 
not so very long ago in time but immeas- 
urably distant in international relations. 


THE CHIEF OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, too often we accept the dedi- 
cated services of our most able public 
servants as a matter of course. And yet, 
within our Federal service are many in- 
dividual men and women who give gen- 
erously of their experience, understand- 
ing, and time in order to do a job far 
beyond the average. Many of the per- 
sons in our Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service fit that description; they 
perform their daily work with sympathy 
and expert knowledge; they help other 
persons who would otherwise be over- 
whelmed by the technicalities and for- 
malities that so often occur with entry 
to a new nation. 

A tribute was paid in the August 30 
edition of the Record, Hackensack, N.J., 
to one of these workers. He is Mr. Domi- 
nick F. Rinaldi, director of the Newark 
office of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. He is therefore respon- 
sible for all aliens entering or residing 
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in the State. The article describes his 
philosophy toward his work and some of 
the methods he uses to accomplish it. I 
think that his performance is typical of 
others in the Service. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHIEF OF IMMIGRATION NEEDS VARIED TALENT 

As director of the Newark office of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Dominick F, Rinaldi, of Closter, must assume 
daily the various roles of economist, diplo- 
mat, judge, and humanitarian. 

He must consider economy when the in- 
flux of a group of immigrants might endan- 
ger our domestic economy. He must wield 
tact and diplomacy in accepting or rejecting 
the entrance of immigrants. And since he 
often has the final word on entrance per- 
mits, extensions of residence, and deporta- 
tion decisions, he must employ the delicacy 
of both a judge and humanitarian. 

After 21 years of work with the Service, 
Rinaldi can boast of a wealth of experience 
in each of these fields. He began his career 
with a position in the Service’s Detroit office. 
From there he went to Rome where he was 
officer-in-charge of an area covering northern 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Malta, the Azores, and 
Africa. 

His most recent assignment before coming 
to Newark was an assistant deputy director 
of the New York district. 


TASK IS COMPLEX 


The Newark office is responsible for all 
aliens entering or residing in the State. This 
involves initial checking of their papers upon 
entry to the country, granting permission to 
extend residence, reviewing applications for 
citizenship, and investigating the activity of 
aliens residing here. 

An alien wishing to enter the country for 
a longer period than a travel visa would allow 
must first register his intention with the US. 
Consulate nearest his native town where he 
is placed on a quota list. Receiving priority 
on this list are those with special skills or 
education. Many American companies re- 
cruit chemists, engineers, and skilled crafts- 
men from abroad and if these workers meet 
the usual requirements for a visa, they re- 
ceive first consideration. 

The next three classes on the list pertain 
to degrees of relationship between the alien 
and one or more U.S. citizens. 


MAY BE BARRED 


These 4 divisions apply to admissibility, 
but there are also 31 classes of excludable 
persons running the gamut from those with 
a history of insanity or communicable dis- 
ease, to common criminals, to persons known 
to be subversive. 

Last year the Newark office deported 200 
persons for a variety of reasons including 
entering the country illegally and being in- 
volved in crimes. 

Just as there are many seemingly unbend- 
ing rules governing the admission of aliens 
there is also an equal amount of liberality 
employed in their execution. Commenting 
on this, Rinaldi said: 

“The law is not as inhumane as some peo- 
ple think. If a refusal of admission would 
mean too much hardship on a spouse or child 
living here, then a waiver of inadmissibility 
could be granted. Then there are special 
laws which allow people to adjust their 
status either before or after entering the 
country.” 

Compressing the entire scope of Rinaldi’s 
job into a few words, it can be said that he is 
in some way responsible for each alien enter- 
ing the State, from the time the visitor steps 
from his plane or ship to the day when he 
leaves or takes an oath of citizenship. 
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JEWELED SETTING FOR 
JERSEYANA 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, New Jersey is about to begin 
construction of a great new State cul- 
tural center on the shores of the Dela- 
ware River near the statehouse in Tren- 
ton. This project should be completed 
early in 1964, and its dedication will be 
one of the major events of the New Jer- 
sey tercentenary celebration. 

We of the Garden State can be proud 
that public officials and private citizens 
of our State have brought this project 
to the verge of achievement. The center 
will give to our State a new State library, 
planetarium, museum, and auditorium. 
More than that, it will also offer impres- 
sive physical evidence of the keen inter- 
est of our citizens in the arts, sciences, 
and history of our State. The cultural 
center will be the showplace for the 
public in a great new construction pro- 
gram that will also provide new State 
buildings for some of the major New 
Jersey departments. A new spirit of 
energy is at work in Trenton; the new 
skyline along the Delaware will be a 
memorable sight. 

An excellent article in the Newark 
Sunday News magazine of September 23 
describes the plans for the State cul- 
tural center and for the other buildings 
now envisioned by the State capitol de- 
velopment commission. The work now 
underway in Trenton may offer inspira- 
tion for similar projects elsewhere in the 
Nation. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JEWELED SETTING FOR JERSEYANA 


Endowed with a fascinating history, rich 
in natural and human resources, New Jersey, 
one of the Nation's leaders in economic ac- 
tivity and now a great center for pure and 
applied science, has never had a fitting show- 
case for its many gifts. 

This will be changed early in 1964 with 
the opening in Trenton of a new State cul- 
tural center, dedication of which will be 
one of the highlights of New Jersey’s 300th 
anniversary celebration. 

On a campuslike 10-acre site overlooking 
the Delaware River near the statehouse 
the $6 million Center will comprise a library 
and complex embracing a museum, related 
auditorium and a planetarium geared to the 
space age. The project was designed for the 
State department of education, of which the 
museum and library are divisions. 

In all, the Center will provide nearly 200,- 
000 square feet of floor area for preserving 
and displaying cultural, historic, and sci- 
entific treasures. They will range from a 
restoration of a mastodon, unearthed in 1954 
in Sussex County, to an authenticated copy 
of the Bill of Rights, the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States, which New Jersey was one of the first 
States to ratify. 

Final plans for the project were recently 
approved by State Treasurer John A. Kervick 
on recommendation of the 10-member bi- 
partisan State capitol development commis- 
sion. Headed by Edward A. Curtis, vice 
president of N.J. Bell Telephone Co., 
State capitol development commission is 
overseeing a $30 million building program 
that, by 1964, will transform the area in the 
vicinity of the statehouse into a showplace. 

Groundbreaking for the Center will be in 
October or November. The site, flanked by 
the new administration building of the edu- 
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cation department and by the statehouse 
annex, fronts on West State Street and ex- 
tends back to what will be the John Fitch 
Parkway, a superhighway skirting the river. 

With the Center’s completion, the State 
museum for the first time in its 72-year 
history will have quarters ample enough 
to display its extensive collections in the 
fields of earth sciences, archeology, and nat- 
ural sciences. Cramped for years in the 
statehouse annex, the museum’s acquisi- 
tions have suffered from chronic inaccessibil- 
ity. In its new quarters, the museum will 
have 65,000 square feet of floor area, more 
than half of which is to be devoted to ex- 
hibit space and the rest to administrative 
and staff installations. 

In the basement level of the two-story 
building there will be a 6,800-square-foot 
special museum for children. Besides an 
exhibit hall, it will house a library-classroom, 
quarters for a youth education assistant, 
cafeteria accommodating 100 persons, and 
auxiliary spaces. Access roads in the rear 
portion of the site have been especially de- 
signed for school buses. 

Since 1952, the library has been forced 
to split its operations between quarters in 
the statehouse annex and rented space in 
an old parachute factory on Trenton's out- 
skirts. In its new three-story building with 
two basement levels, housing a gross area 
of nearly 110,000 square feet, it will have 
plenty of shoulder room for its ever-expand- 
ing collection now approaching the half- 
million mark in books, periodicals, and Gov- 
ernment documents, and valued at $2 million 
by its director, Roger McDonough. 

The Center was designed by Frank Grad & 
Sons, Newark architects and engineers, and 
the firm surveyed scores of modern museums 
and libraries throughout the Western World 
before it drew its first sketch. Also, into 
the museum's concept went the ideas of its 
staff and director, Mrs. Kathryn B. Greywacz; 
its longtime consultant, Dr. Albert Parr, 
senior scientist of the American Museum 
of Natural History, and the firm of Alex- 
Mauro-Witteborg, New York exhibition coun- 
sellors who had much to do with the U.S. 
exhibit at the Brussels World's Fair. 

Active participants in the overall planning, 
too, were Dr. Frederick M. Raubinger, State 
commissioner of education, and Dr. Cleve 
O. Westby, coordinator of construction for 
the department of education. Supplement- 
ing this corps of experts was Robert M. 
McLaughlin, Jr., the State capitol develop- 
ment commission's consultant and director 
of Princeton University's school of architec- 
ture. 

From the museum officials came a directive 
that the institution must be designed to 
“provide positive stimulation and a feeling 
of lively contemporaneity in its visual com- 
munication.” The directive also dictated 
that the museum “should be constantly 
changing and improving its image to inter- 
pret visually new scientific and scholarly 
findings.” 

The experts felt that, to dispel the rather 
widespread notion that a museum is a dull 
repository of the dead past, the New Jersey 
institution must have built-in flexibility to 
achieve liveliness through frequent but in- 
expensive rotation of exhibits using modern 
display techniques. The museum, the ex- 
perts said, should be a magnet for all seg- 
ments of the public rather than just for 
scholars, specialists, and casual researchers. 

In pursuance of this philosophy, it was 
decided to devote all of the exhibit area on 
the first floor, totaling 11,520 square feet, to 
temporary exhibits. To a great extent, these 
will consist of displays mirroring the State's 
industrial and scientific might, in addition 
to loans and gifts from private art collectors. 
It is here that the most frequent rotation 
will occur, filling the “constantly changing 
image” requirement. 

The museum's permanent collection will be 
divided between two large galleries on the 
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second floor, each with an area of 7,736 square 
feet, considerably larger than most hotel 
ballrooms. One will project the State's cul- 
tural history and the other its natural his- 
tory. Here, too, there will be sufficient rota- 
tion to assure display of the great bulk of 
the museum's acquisitions within a reason- 
able time rather than have them “embalmed” 
in storage, where they would be accessible 
only to scholars upon special request. 

The physical tools for the desired display 
flexibility are ingenius but simple. Recessed 
in the ceilings of all exhibit areas will be 
two types of installations. One will consist 
of parallel rows of channels at 6-foot inter- 
vals. Midway between the channels will be 
imbedded light tracks. Slotted floor-to- 
ceiling uprights can be inserted anywhere 
along the length of a channel, Similarly, 
any type of electrical illumination can be 
speedily suspended from any point along a 
light track which, in effect, is a continuous 
socket, 

Exhibits will stress the broad rather than 
the pinpointed approach that may delight 
the scholar but often bores the public. For 
instance, instead of showing a detailed col- 
lection of the kitchen utensils used by the 
first Swedish settlers in New Jersey, the 
utensils will be just part of a big display 
recreating a typical settlement in a manner 
calculated to give viewers a panoramic 
sweep of the settlers’ life. The same ap- 
proach will be used in the natural sciences, 
with specimens shown against the back- 
ground of their habitats. 

Scholars engaged in definitive research will 
not be neglected. Separating the big sec- 
ond-floor galleries will be two study exhibit 
areas, one for natural and the other for cul- 
tural history, where key-type specimens will 
be shown. 

The auditorium and planetarium were 
planned to give the museum added dimen- 
sions of service, with the former's role de- 
fined as being “for public enjoyment of 
programs that will give added depth of inter- 
pretation to museum exhibits and also pre- 
sent cultural opportunities through the per- 
forming arts.” The building also will be a 
meeting place for the education department. 

The auditorium will contain a stage of 
nearly 1,000 square feet and seat 400 per- 
sons. On three sides, the auditorium proper 
will be surrounded by a wide, glass-walled 
ambulatory adaptable for art and other ex- 
hibits. Auxiliary spaces will include a pro- 
jection room, lobby area, cloakroom, lava- 
tories and receiving and storage installations. 

Girdled by a reflecting pool, the spherical 
planetarium structure will house what is 
known as an intermediate space transit in- 
strument. Unlike older devices which only 
project the heavens as seen from the earth, 
it will also mirror the skies as seen from the 
moon, including views of the earth from 
that satellite. In so doing, it will simulate 
the “in-flight” visual experience of a moon- 
bound astronaut, 

The viewing chamber, with a 46-foot diam- 
eter, will have an inclined floor bearing 
bench-type upholstered seats for 200 chil- 
dren or 170 adults. Other spaces will in- 
clude light-trap areas, black-lighted exhibit 
section, control and projection room and 
service facilities, 

To its new quarters, the museum will bring 
impressive holdings. In earth sciences, it 
has some 15,000 specimens mostly collected 
by the State geological survey from the early 
1860's to the present. These include a fine 
collection of Jersey minerals, specimens re- 
flecting the State’s economic geology and a 
wide range of raw and burned clays. 

Archeological specimens include more than 
450,000 Indian artifacts, mostly from Jersey 
excavations but also numbering representa- 
tive materials from other parts of this coun- 
try and Latin American localities. These 
acquisitions are supplemented by a large 
quantity of written and photographic 
materials, 
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In the natural sciences, the museum has 
more than 1,000 mounted specimens of birds, 
including extinct types; a representative col- 
lection of mounted mammals of New Jersey; 
species of the State’s salt and fresh-water 
fishes; about 3,000 specimens of crustacea, 
bivalves and other sea life, in addition to a 
large shen collection from the Philippines, 
and an assemblage of moths and butterflies. 
It also has a plant life collection. 

Born in 1796 as a space for holding books 
belonging to the legislature, the library for 
the first time in its history will have unified 
quarters specifically tailored to its unique 
combination of functions. It is the only 
grand depository for New Jersey official 
reports, the sole official State archives, in- 
cluding centralized microfilm and records 
services; the only “library’s library” supple- 
menting the facilities and services of local 
public and school libraries, and the posses- 
sor of a topflight law library (120,000 books 
and documents). 

The design of the library’s new building 
accents a modular system that not only per- 
mits wide flexibility in altering the sizes of 
stack and reading areas to fit future needs, 
but facilitates addition of a wing when the 
institution outgrows the building. Another 
design feature, on the second floor, is a score 
of small alcoves for patrons seeking a bit 
of privacy. 

Most of the nonstack functions will be 
housed on the first floor, such as administra- 
tive offices, archives exhibit area, quarters for 
legislative analysts, law and general reference 
reading room, dictation spaces, and public 
rest facilities. 

The new building, according to Mr. Mc- 
Donough, will yield more efficiency and econ- 
omy because it will allow long-needed con- 
solidation of operations. He also is happy 
because it will provide ample quarters for 
displaying such treasures as letters written 
by George Washington and documents dat- 
ing back to “the Concessions and Agreement 
of the Lord's Proprieters“ of 1682, which 
among other things, guaranteed religious 
freedom in New Jersey. The library also is 
planning to provide 21 cases for exhibiting 
historic documents from each of the State’s 
counties. 

The exteriors of the museum, library, and 
auditorium will feature an interplay between 
varied tones of white marble sheathing, with 
the lower levels of the two major buildings 
encased by large expanses of gray-tinted 
plate glass framed in aluminum. The Grad 
plans call for landscaping arrangements, in- 
cluding reflecting pools, to make the Cen- 
ter's plaza area an idyllic spot with a scenic 
sweep of the Delaware. Parking for 500 cars 
will be available at the rear of the site. 

All the Center’s units will be air condi- 
tioned, with special equipment provided for 
control of humidity and duct to preserve 
specimens and cut maintenance costs. 


REHABILITATION OF THE ILL 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, New Jersey State Health Com- 
missioner Dr. Roscoe P. Kandle recently 
announced that a committee on volun- 
teer friendly visitors has been organized 
in our State. Professional instruction 
will be given to volunteers who will visit 
the homebound chronically ill and elder- 
ly in New Jersey. It seems to me that a 
well-organized program of this kind can 
do much to help those who find them- 
selves ill and isolated even in the most 
crowded neighborhoods in our greatest 
cities. I am happy to note, in a news 
release describing this project, that great 
attention will be paid to the rehabilita- 
tion potential of all patients. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the news release, issued by the New 
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Jersey State Department of Health, 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Form Group To Vistr HOMEBOUND AND 
ELDERLY 


TRENTON, August 30.—Dr. Roscoe P. Kan- 
dle, New Jersey State commissioner of 
health, today announced the appointment of 
a State committee on volunteer friendly 
visitors. Mrs. Asher Yaguda, of Newark, is 
chairman, 

A new project, sponsored by the New Jer- 
sey State Department of Health's division of 
chronic illness control, it will offer profes- 
sional instruction to volunteers who are 
associated with State and local health and 
welfare agencies to prepare the volunteers to 
visit the homebound chronically ill and 
elderly in New Jersey. The training will be 
given in cooperation with Rutgers Univer- 
sity extension division without charge to 
the agencies or the volunteers, 

“There is no known estimate of the num- 
ber of homebound, socially isolated or el- 
derly persons confined to their homes in New 
Jersey,” Mrs. Yaguda said. “Many home- 
bound persons are lonely, and time passes 
very slowly for them. The majority would 
benefit through added contact with their 
communities, and such social contacts would 
serve to relieve their families to some extent. 
There is a margin of rehabilitation potential 
in all patients which may be stimulated by 
promoting the patient’s interest in old or 
new hobbies, in local and world affairs, and 
by a simple demonstration of interest by a 
knowledgeable volunteer. The community 
has need of the wisdom and experience of 
these isolated citizens. The orientation 
course will fill a gap in services to persons 
in their own or substitute homes by supple- 
menting with volunteer effort the profes- 
sional services available in the State.” 

The duties of the State committee on vol- 
unteer friendly visitors will be to develop a 
course content suitable for training volun- 
teer friendly visitors for multiple agencies 
simultaneously. It will establish standards 
of qualifications and approve instructors. It 
will set up temporary local planning com- 
mittees to assist Rutgers in developing 
courses on a county basis. The training 
courses will be available around the middle 
of November. 

The project is patterned after a program 
demonstrated in four counties by the Upper 
New Jersey Chapter, National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, which recently trained 
friendly visitors for homebound multiple 
sclerosis patients. 

The State committee comprises represent- 
atives of those groups within the State with 
experience in training home visitors, for ex- 
ample, Red Cross, Cancer Society, Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, and the Jewish Counseling 
& Service Agency of Essex County, plus 
individuals chosen from professional fields 
pertinent to the training course, and lay 
leaders. 


TOKEN CENSORSHIP 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
the Senate debates the important postal 
rate increase, I call to the attention of 
my colleagues the thoughtful editorial 
from today’s Washington Post. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TOKEN CENSORSHIP 

The Senate Post Office and Civil Service 

Committee, haying labored long and 
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earnestly, has brought forth a mouse-like 
version of the Cunningham amendment. 
It makes an obeisance to censorship of the 
mails by permitting a limited search for 
Communist propaganda in postal material 
coming from abroad and a limited delay in 
delivery of the mail. True, it would not have 
anything like the Cummingham amend- 
ment’s ruinous impact on American freedom. 
But it remains, as Senator CLARK said of it, 
“an administration monstrosity which 
violates basic constitutional civil liberties.” 

The Cunningham amendment, adopted by 
the House when it passed the postal rate in- 
crease bill a year ago, would forbid the 
reception, handling, transportation or 
delivery in the United States of any mail 
“determined by the Attorney General to be 
Communist political propaganda. This 
would mean, literally, that all newspapers, 
books, periodicals, and other printed matter 
from any foreign country would have to be 
scrutinized by the Justice Department, 
seized and destroyed. It would mean, in 
short, an abdication of freedom by the 
American people. And it would mean put- 
ting blinders on American students of So- 
viet politics and ideas. 

The Senate committee proposal would 
soften this censorship in a number of ways. 
Sensibly, to begin with, it would eliminate 
from coverage all matters addressed to gov- 
ernmental agencies, libraries and institu- 
tions of higher learning—or any individual 
connected with these institutions. It would 
also make the censorship inapplicable to 
matter coming into the country under a re- 
ciprocal international agreement respecting 
mail delivery. And, finally, it would allow 
delivery of publications to persons who sub- 
scribed to them and, after an irksome delay, 
to any other addressee willing to undergo 
the embarrassment of expressing a desire to 
receive it. 

The Senate committee made one other 
significant change from the Cunningham 
amendment. It would place the burden of 
determining what constitutes Communist 
propaganda on the Secretary of the Treasury 
instead of on the Attorney General. Is this 
because the Secretary of the Treasury is 
more expert or simply because he has less 
political pull? Why not pass the buck to the 
Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service? 

The justification for the Senate commit- 
tee proposal is, of course, that some com- 
promise with the House regarding the Com- 
munist propaganda nonsense is necessary 
to get the postal rate bill enacted. But this 
compromise however innocuous, remains 
insulting to the American people and de- 
grading to the image of America as a free 
society. We think the Senate would do well 
to reject it and stand firmly on the bed- 
rock of democratic principle. Americans do 
not need the spurious protection of cen- 
sorship. They have the best protection 
against bad ideas ever devised: education, 
love of country, and the free expression of 
sound and sensible ideas. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business has not yet been laid 
before the Senate. It is in order to ask 
that it be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the pending business. 
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POSTAL SERVICE AND FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES SALARY ACT OF 
1962 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pend- 
ing business, which will be stated by 
title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 7927) 
to adjust postal rates, and for other 
purposes. 


EXPORT CREDIT AND FOREIGN 
TRADE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have spoken with the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service and have said that I desire to 
make a statement on a subject which is 
not related to the postal bill. He has 
agreed that I may do so, and I appre- 
ciate his courtesy. 

Mr. President, last week this body took 
the historic step of approving the Trade 
Expansion Act by the overwhelming 
vote of 78-8. If one considers the rec- 
ord of the Senate in relation to the 
tariff question for the past century, the 
decisiveness of this action truly assumes 
historic dimensions. I predict that the 
87th Congress will be primarily iden- 
tified by future historians as the Con- 
gress which enacted the Trade Expan- 
sion Act. It was a great victory. 

How can we explain this enthusiastic 
support for what has traditionally been 
a most decisive and hotly contested 
issue? The answer, I believe, is a sim- 
ple one; namely, an unmistakable na- 
tional response to the economic chal- 
lenge represented by the nations of 
Western Europe and Japan. In typical 
American fashion, the Nation has re- 
sponded to this challenge and this great 
opportunity with courage and decisive- 
ness. 

But is this the end of it? Does the 
passage of a trade bill answer this chal- 
lenge? The answer is clearly ‘No; 
much more remains to be accomplished.” 
We can be justly satisfied with the coun- 
try's answer to the challenge of mutually 
lower tariff barriers, but this represents 
just one aspect of the highly compli- 
cated and interrelated matter of inter- 
national economics. 

The debate on the Trade Expansion 
Act was not the time to raise some of 
these related questions. But now that 
the debate has been concluded, I wish 
to take several minutes to consider a 
matter closely related to trade expan- 
sion: the question of export credit and 
export credit insurance. 

The importance of this subject is self- 
evident. Its relation to our action in 
passing the Trade Expansion Act is 
obvious. Export credit and insurance 
comprise one of the major devices by 
which this Nation can take full advan- 
tage of the export opportunities that 
will arise out of lower tariff barriers. In 
short, these are vital components in a 
vigorous and productive export policy. 

For several years, I have interested 
myself in the subject of increasing our 
exports. On whatever trips it has been 
my privilege to make to other countries 
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as a Member of the Senate, I have ex- 
amined into our international export 
business to see just how the United States 
has fared as a competitor, particularly 
with some of our Western European 
allies. I am also deeply concerned about 
American international trade policy as it 
relates to effective and successful com- 
petition with Soviet-bloc nations. 

Specifically, today I wish to review our 
problems—indeed, some of our failures 
and accomplishments—in the field of ex- 
port trade, export credit, and insurance. 
I have some ideas as to how we can im- 
prove our position. 


U.S. FINANCING AIDS EXPORTS 


First, let me outline the various U.S. 
export financing programs. 

Historically, our efforts in providing 
export financing assistance have cen- 
tered in the Export-Import Bank. Cre- 
ated in 1934 to aid in the financing and 
facilitating of U.S. exports and imports, 
the Bank has assisted exports through- 
out its history by providing various types 
of loans, credits, and, more recently, 
credit insurance. 

Other U.S. programs, designed to meet 
other needs, help our exports in ways 
incidental to their main purposes. The 
various foreign aid programs have been 
important in helping our exports since 
World War II. 

I digress for a moment to point out 
that the foreign-aid program is possibly 
the greatest single aid to our interna- 
tional trade program of any policy of 
this Government. The foreign-aid pro- 
gram is not merely aid to the nations 
which receive the assistance; it is also 
effective economic assistance for Ameri- 
can industry and for the American econ- 
omy in terms of exporting our goods. 

I point out also that once our capital 
goods have been exported under the 
foreign-aid program, we have then a 
market for technicians, for spare parts, 
and for the host of services which follow 
upon the shipment of machinery and 
equipment which has been exported to 
the recipient countries. In other words, 
foreign aid is good, solid, domestic Amer- 
ican policy. That ought not to be for- 
gotten as we move toward the considera- 
tion of the foreign-aid appropriation bill, 
which will come before the Senate 
shortly. 

I believe that a sharp reduction in the 
foreign-aid program is not only dan- 
gerous in terms of our international se- 
curity, but also weakens our efforts to 
combat Communist subversion and Com- 
munist economic penetration. Such a 
reduction would also weaken the Ameri- 
can economic programs at home and 
abroad. ; 

Starting with the Marshall plan, when 
U.S. goods contributed mightily to the 
rehabilitation of Europe, exports have 
played a vital role in our economic-aid 
programs. Under the programs now ad- 
ministered by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development—AID—one measure 
designed to overcome our balance-of- 
payments deficit is our goal of achieving 
at least 80-percent U.S. procurement—a 
higher level than in recent years. Mili- 
tary aid to our allies has also added to 
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our export trade; indeed, the materials 
supplied under these programs are al- 
most totally procured in the United 
States. 

It might be a good question for cham- 
bers of commerce in the respective com- 
munities and States of this Republic to 
ask Members of Congress how much of 
the foreign-aid money is spent back in 
those American communities. Then 
possibly there will be a little different 
attitude toward foreign aid and foreign 
trade, because some of the programs 
which have been legislated by Congress, 
programs running into millions of dol- 
lars, have had very little effect upon our 
economy; but the programs which run 
into billions of dollars, such as the mili- 
tary assistance program, the economic 
assistance program, and the defense pro- 
gram, have a tremendous impact upon 
the American economy, upon jobs, and 
upon production. 

Surplus agricultural commodities have 
made a sizable contribution to our export 
trade since 1954 and will continue to do 
so. Shipments under the various titles 
of Public Law 480 and the CCC credit 
sales program have both contributed to 
the export trade. 

Actually, American agricultural com- 
modities are being exported at a rate of 
$5,100 million a year. I predict that the 
greatest single increase in export trade, 
percentagewise, will be in agricultural 
products. We can produce agricultural 
products much more cheaply and of a 
higher quality than can any other coun- 
try on the face of the earth. We have 
a huge market for those products, par- 
ticularly under the new Foreign Trade 
Act, which permits the President to 
negotiate across the board with country 
after country on a host of commodities. 
With Japan alone, our export trade in 
agricultural commodities amounts to ap- 
proximately $1 billion a year. Every 
farmer in America has a stake in the 
Japanese trade, 

With the Western European com- 
munity, we have an export trade in farm 
commodities amounting to more than $2 
billion a year. So it appears that we 
have an opportunity which we are just 
now beginning to realize and appreciate. 

Under the new food-for-peace pro- 
gram, designed to assist the economic 
development of the less developed coun- 
tries, food shipments will be increased, 
thus supplementing our normal com- 
mercial agricultural exports. In fact, 
they have been increased. ‘There has 
been an increase of more than 300 per- 
cent in our food shipments in the past 
2 years, all of which supplements our 
normal commercial agricultural exports. 

The Public Law 480 program is not in 
any way diminished; our dollar sales in 
no way diminish our normal commercial 
exports. To the contrary, they have 
stimulated our exports and have devel- 
oped entirely new markets for American 
products, 

For example, the production of soy- 
beans and of all the products made from 
them has created a very large new mar- 
ket for American agriculture. The same 
is true of many poultry products and 
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fruits and vegetables. The U.S. economy 
has been aided very greatly by foreign 
trade. I believe foreign trade will be 
the ultimate answer to our problem of 
excess production of agricultural com- 
modities, because throughout the world 
there is a very great need for additional 
supplies of food, particularly as the per 
capita income of various countries in- 
creases. These food supplies can be sold 
on a short-term credit basis and on 
similar bases, and that will enable the 
American farmer to find his way out 
of the dilemma of an overabundance of 
agricultural commodities, on the one 
hand, and the need for prosperity, on 
the other. This abundance of agricul- 
tural commodities can be converted into 
supplies of food to be sent to the peoples 
of the world who need them. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK PROGRAMS VARIED 


Since the Export-Import Bank is the 
one U.S. Government agency established 
for the purpose of aiding exporters 
through financing, I want to discuss in 
some detail its several programs. These 
include— 

First. Credit insurance through an as- 
sociation of private insurance com- 
panies. This is largely a new program 
which I shall discuss at greater length 
in the course of my remarks, 

Second. Medium-term financing and 
guarantees, that is, the “exporter credit” 
program and a new system of direct 
Eximbank guarantees announced only 
last October. Under its “export credits 
and guarantees” the Eximbank provides 
financing and guarantees for medium- 
term export transactions, which in 
calendar year 1961 amounted to $196 
million. 

Third. Long-term loans for sales 
abroad. For many years the Eximbank 
has made what are generally called proj- 
ect loans, that is, loans to foreign gov- 
ernments and private enterprises—both 
American and foreign—for purchase of 
U.S. goods and services for development 
projects abroad. At one time these 
loans constituted almost all of the 
Bank’s financing. Today they have been 
supplemented by new programs; but 
they are still an important part of the 
Bank’s operation, helping to finance 
U.S. exports for development projects 
throughout the world. These loans 
have helped us to export equipment for 
the electric power development in Brazil, 
the railroads and ports in Burma, tele- 
communications in Ethiopia, port im- 
provements in India, and irrigation fa- 
cilities in Thailand—to mention but a 
few examples of projects wholly or 
partially financed by the Eximbank. 

Mr. President, that Bank has a re- 
markable rate of repayment, It is not a 
losing proposition. It is in the fullest 
sense of the word a bank which yields 
dividends, and its loans produce interest. 
The loans are repayable in convertible 
or hard currencies; and the Bank's rec- 
ord is outstanding. 


NEW NEEDS ARE MET 


The Eximbank has served the export 
community well. But conditions change 
and new needs arise. Such was clearly 
the situation by 1960 when concern over 
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the U.S. trading position greatly in- 
creased. There should have been 
greater concern years before. In the 
fall of 1960, gold was flowing out of this 
country at the rate of $5 billion a year. 
In 1958, 1959, and 1960 the average gold 
outflow from the gold reserves of our 
country was approximately $4 billion a 
year. The only answer to that was more 
trade and more exports. It was not until 
1960 that our Government woke up to 
the fact that it was being outmaneuvered 
and outsold all over the world. 

On several occasions I reported to the 
State Department, the Commerce De- 
partment, and the Export-Import Bank 
my observations in regard to what was 
happening. So when I hear of all the 
deep concern over the outflow of gold 
and the concern that our gold reserves 
may be weakened because of the outflow 
of gold, I must say that the answer is not 
only a prudent and a frugal monetary 
and fiscal policy, but also, and more im- 
portant, to get to work and sell, and to 
have the Government of the United 
States stand alongside its industrialists, 
agricultural producers, and processors 
and aid them in a massive selling pro- 
gram that will produce the necessary 
favorable balance of trade that will give 
us a surplus of gold, rather than a deficit 
because of the outflow of gold. 

The United States was running a large 
balance-of-payments deficit. The deficit 
itself was not new. We have had bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits every year ex- 
cept one since 1950. But, as I have ex- 
plained, the deficits in 1958 through 1960 
became alarmingly large, and at the 
same time the United States was notic- 
ably losing ground in world trade com- 
petition. 

There was no single cause of this situa- 
tion, just as there is no single cure; thus 
we are tackling the balance-of-payments 
problem and our competitive situation in 
foreign trade on many fronts. But our 
relatively primitive credit facilities were 
clearly one crucial factor in meeting 
competition abroad; we had slipped be- 
hind the accomplishments and flexibility 
of our European competitors in this field. 

Our country prides itself upon its com- 
mercial credit programs, its consumer 
credit programs, its installment buying 
programs, and its installment credit pro- 
grams. We do all of this domestically, 
and we do a remarkably fine job. In 
fact, because of these domestic credit 
programs we have vast production, very 
great consumption, and a degree of pros- 
perity that no other people in the history 
of the world has ever achieved. But 
when it comes to international trade, we 
act as if we were still in the 19th cen- 
tury, rather than the 20th century. We 
have had an export program which was 
geared to the American economy of 50 
years ago, and to a world trade pattern 
which no longer exists. Is it any wonder 
that we lost markets and suffered a loss 
of our gold reserves, to the extent of 
more than $4 billion a year and for 3 
vears in a row? The answer to this situ- 
ation is not to be found in making 
changes in our foreign aid or our troops 
overseas. The reason for the loss of gold 
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was that we were not competing in the 
international market for the available 
business; we were permitting country 
after country to outsell us and out- 
finance us, when it came to doing busi- 
ness. The purpose of my remarks at 
this time is to point out that many of 
the reforms thus far have been too little 
and too late, but that there can be a 
remedy. 

In particular, the other countries were 
forging ahead in the export credit in- 
surance field. The British had devel- 
oped a system of guarantees operated 
by its Exports Credits Guarantees De- 
partment—ECGD—of the Board of 
Trade, an all-important agency of the 
British Government. The Germans had 
devised a different system, strongly 
backed by well-equipped private insur- 
ance interests. This system, unlike the 
British, kept the guarantees in the hands 
of private enterprise, but the German 
Government assumed reinsurance of the 
political risks involved. These two sys- 
tems, with variations, were developed in 
a number of other European countries. 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and France had devel- 
oped various forms of export credit guar- 
antees in which the government either 
operated autonomously or participated. 
In all, at least 18 foreign countries, all of 
them competing with us in the export 
market, provided generous programs of 
export credit guarantees or insurance. 

It became clear that, whereas the 
United States still had the edge on our 
competitors in long-term development 
financing, many of our European com- 
petitors had the edge in export credit 
insurance and short-term financing, 
which made it possible to move commodi- 
ties from factories and fields into the 
export markets. 

Our exporters, meeting stiffened com- 
petition in 1959 and 1960, increasingly 
urged that the United States, in addition 
to the financing then offered, also provide 
a comprehensive system for insuring the 
short- and medium-term credit of for- 
eign buyers and for guaranteeing against 
losses abroad due to political develop- 
ments out of their control—including 
circumstances such as expropriation, civil 
unrest, war, import and export restric- 
tions, and, perhaps most important, in- 
convertibility of foreign currencies to 
dollars. 

The U.S. Government has, of course, 
scrupulously observed the original man- 
date of Congress not to compete with 
commercial banks. Thus, although the 
Eximbank provided good export financ- 
ing facilities on a selective basis in the 
long- and medium-term field, it was cau- 
tious about entering new fields, in par- 
ticular the short-term field. As the 
realization dawned on us that available 
facilities, both governmental and private, 
were not good enough, as other govern- 
ments moved aggressively forward and 
changing world conditions intensified 
trade competition, we began to work out 
new ways and means of making ourselves 
competitive. 

Our start was slow and our beginnings 
too cautious for the rapid pace of the 
1960’s. The Eximbank added short-term 
political risk insurance in the spring of 
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1960, and exporter credits were liberal- 
ized. These steps helped, but they were 
not enough. 

Soon after taking office, the Kennedy 
administration called for a vigorous new 
approach to the entire problem of ex- 
panding our export trade. In the course 
of his balance-of-payments message to 
the Congress on February 6, 1961, the 
President directed the Export-Import 
Bank to increase its assistance to the 
export community, and to devise a pro- 
gram that would make U.S. exporters 
fully equal with their foreign competi- 
tors who were receiving assistance from 
their respective governments. The 
President also asked consideration of 
ways through which private financial 
institutions could participate more 
broadly in providing export credit facili- 
ties. 

In March, a working group drawn 
from the Eximbank, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, plus consultants from U.S. insur- 
ance and banking firms, began to devise 
ways and means to carry out the 
President’s directive. Foreign insur- 
ance plans and alternative suggestions 
for a U.S. program were studied. 

During the spring and summer of 
1961 the Eximbank held a series of ne- 
gotiations and meetings with leading 
U.S. casualty and marine insurance com- 
panies in an effort to decide how a 
private association of companies might 
issue export credit insurance in conjunc- 
tion with Eximbank. Many legal, ad- 
ministrative, and financial problems had 
to be ironed out before the programs 
could begin to take shape. 

In September, Congress passed the 
Spence-Robertson bill amending the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act of 1945. It de- 
lineated and clarified the authority of 
the Bank to underwrite export credit in- 
surance in partnership with private in- 
surance companies. Under it, the Bank 
is permitted to insure or underwrite ex- 
port transactions up to the amount of 
$1 billion outstanding. President Ken- 
nedy signed the bill on September 26 and 
on October 27 announced the formation 
of the Foreign Credit Insurance Associ- 
ation—FCIA. On February 5, 1962, 
FCIA, which offers private export insur- 
ance facilities in partnership with the 
Eximbank, got underway. 

THE YEAR 1961 BROUGHT ADVANCES 

What are the results of our new efforts 
in the field of export credit and credit 
insurance? 

Our accomplishments last year were 
impressive. In 1961 the Export-Import 
Bank approved 907 loans and guarantee 
transactions to assist U.S. exports, com- 
mitting a total of $1.1 billion. This in- 
cluded $416 million for project loans 
enabling buyers overseas to obtain 
American machinery and materials and 
services to help in their economic and 
industrial development. In addition, 
loans of $69.7 million were made to assist 
the export sale of U.S.-built commer- 
cial jet aircraft; this assistance was a 
substantial percentage of total U.S. jet 
aircraft export transactions for the 
year. Approvals of exporter credits and 
the limited guarantees available in 1961 
amounted to $326 million, and emer- 
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gency foreign trade loans totaled $353 
million. 

More liberal policies and more liberal 
administration of the policies which 
were adopted during 1961 were important 
factors in this large volume of business. 
Eximbank policy changes last year mean 
that loans and credits can now be ob- 
tained for some types of export business 
for which financing was not available 
in past years. For example, the Bank 
will now consider financing the exports 
of petroleum equipment, regardless of 
whether the importer is a private com- 
pany or a Government-owned or con- 
trolled enterprise. This policy change 
was announced last March after thor- 
ough exploration of many aspects of the 
problem within the administration. 

Important as these policy changes in 
the handling of credits may be, I con- 
sider the new guarantee and insurance 
programs of the Eximbank the major 
achievements of 1961 in the export fi- 
nancing field. 

NEW GUARANTEES AND INSURANCE AVAILABLE 


The first of these new programs, an- 
nounced last October, embodies a new 
guarantee system for medium-term ex- 
port transactions. These guarantees are 
issued by Eximbank directly to the com- 
mercial banks and those financial insti- 
tutions undertaking nonrecourse financ- 
ing of exports. The program is designed 
to encourage such banks to provide non- 
recourse financing of medium-term 
credits and to speed up transactions by 
permitting the exporter to deal only with 
his bank rather than with Eximbank in 
Washington. It is also designed to create 
an incentive for banks and other finan- 
cial institutions to retain in the private 
sector the paper arising from export 
transactions. Principal features of the 
new guarantees include the provision of 
a full political risk guaranty. These 
guarantees are offered only if the finan- 
cial institution does not request Exim- 
bank to purchase a participation in the 
transaction. The guarantees apply to 
export sales where the foreign buyer pays 
in cash not less than 10 percent of the 
invoice value by the time of delivery of 
the goods and the exporter retains 15 
percent of the balance. 

The second new program provides in- 
surance for short-term transactions— 
the program placed in operation on Feb- 
ruary 5 when the Foreign Credit In- 
surance Association—FCIA—opened its 
doors for business. 

Initially, FCIA provided insurance for 
credit transactions up to 180 days, or in 
special circumstances up to 1 year. In- 
surance for credit terms exceeding these 
limits has just been developed and was 
announced July 16. 

The insurance is being offered through 
member companies of FCIA and their 
agents and brokers across the country. 
Since more than 57 insurance companies 
are already participating in the program 
and membership is open to all responsible 
and qualified companies, exporters will 
be able to obtain their policies locally. 

In many particulars, this new U.S. pro- 
gram offers short-term export credit in- 
surance matching or exceeding the cov- 
erage offered by any other major trading 
country. For example, in the FCIA 
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short-term policy, expropriation of or 
intervention in the business of the buyer 
or his guarantor is treated as a political 
risk only if it results in a default, and 
offers coverage of 85 percent or less. 
Similarly the coverage on war, civil war, 
revolution, and the like is broader than 
that of foreign insurers. Further, the 
credit risk coverage in the FCIA policy 
is as extensive as, and in some cases more 
extensive than, that of any other major 
insurer. 

For example, FCIA covers protracted 
default by a private buyer, but some 
other insurers do not. On the other 
hand, FCIA, like most of the foreign 
credit insurers, does not cover unwill- 
ingness of a buyer to accept the goods, 
although at least one other insurer does 
provide limited coverage for this risk in 
some circumstances, 

The FCIA short-term policy covers 85 
percent of loss for credit reasons and, as 
I mentioned, 95 percent for political rea- 
sons. No foreign credit insurance plan 
normally covers higher percentages and, 
with one exception, other credit insurers 
cover lower percentages. 

Proof of loss under a credit risk covered 
by FCIA is similar to that required by 
other insurers. For political risks, how- 
ever, the proof of loss required by FCIA 
is less onerous than is the proof de- 
manded by many other countries. 

Payment of claims arising from in- 
solvency of the buyer is equally prompt 
under the FCIA plan and the foreign 
plan; if the claim arrives from protracted 
default, FCIA is as prompt as any other 
insurers and more prompt than most; if 
the claim stems from political causes, 
FCIA is more prompt than any other 
insurer. 

What about rates? It is difficult or im- 
possible to make a direct comparison of 
rates charged by the FCIA and various 
foreign insurers because differing bases 
are used. In general, however, FCIA 
rates for short-term cover fall between 
those charged by the United Kingdom 
and those charged by West Germany. 

The new FCIA insurance, in addition 
to covering loss risks, will benefit Amer- 
ican exporters in two other important 
ways. Exporters will be more disposed 
to extend credit to customers abroad. 
They will also be able to attract more 
financing from commercial banks than 
would be possible if the accounts were 
not insured. 

The new insurance program, together 
with changes in the old ones, now places 
our exporters in a more favorable po- 
sition. The FCIA will, of course, face 
problems in getting operations into full 
swing. And, in my opinion, some im- 
provements and adjustments in the in- 
surance program are still needed. For 
example, some difficulties are anticipated 
in administering the program resulting 
from the legislative requirements with 
respect to tax-haven corporations; per- 
sonally, I hope this can be corrected. 

ISSUES FOR THE FUTURE 

The present package of U.S. programs 
on financing and credit insurance for 
our exports is in many ways the envy of 
our competitors abroad. This feeling is 
not entirely new; for years foreign com- 
petitors have been envious of our de- 
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velopment loans and exporter credits. 
But now European traders are convinced 
that they must improve their export 
credit and insurance programs. We can 
expect a new surge of trade competition 
from Europe and Japan—competition 
buttressed by governments which are 
anxious to increase their hard currency 
holdings and capture large chunks of 
an expanding world market. We cannot 
rest on our accomplishments, 

But the issues in this field go much 
further than whether our programs are 
“as good as the other fellow's.“ The 
question is: Are our export financing 
programs adequate for maximum promo- 
tion of our national interest? I do not 
believe they are. Our national inter- 
est—indeed, that of the whole free 
world—requires that we increase our 
exports by a net value of $2 to $3 billion 
per year, in order to erase our foreign 
deficit. And we must do it by fostering 
greater competitiveness, not by taking 
refuge in controls or subsidies. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Did I understand 
the Senator from Minnesota to state 
that we should have no control over im- 
ports in our international trade? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; I said I do not 
think we should place primary reliance 
on controls. I said we should foster 
greater credit, and not rely merely upon 
subsidies and controls. We obviously 
must have some subsidies, as, for 
example, with respect to our agricultural 
commodities, and some controls are 
essential. With respect to the import 
of oil, we have some controls, and there 
will be others. 

My point is that we can get ourselves 
into a negative position when we utilize 
controls and subsidies as a means of 
thinking that we are protecting Ameri- 
can interests, only to find that, while 
we have kept other products from com- 
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none of our own products have been 
going out. I seek to obtain a balance by, 
providing, on the one hand, legitimate 
control that is required for our national 
interest, but, on the other hand, facil- 
itating the competitive structure of this 
country so that it can compete in any 
market in the world, on good credit 
terms, and in terms of delivery of prod- 
ucts at a fair price. If we do that, I 
think we can answer some of our eco- 
nomic problems. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This is a helpful 
clarification of a point that I desire to 
discuss. Today there are quotas on the 
importation of residual oil into the 
United States. I hope my colleague will 
in nowise indicate that what he said 
applies to necessary controls to curb the 
dumping of such waste material as 
residual oil on the full markets of this 
country at prices which do not permit 
equitable competition on the part of West 
Virginia bituminous coal and that of 
other states of the Appalachian region. 
I believe the type of unfair competition 
engendered by a waste product such as 
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residual oil is not within the scope of 
the timely remarks of my capable 
colleague. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct in his analysis of my remarks. 
The Senator from Minnesota is a practi- 
cal man—at least, I hope so. I try to 
be. I recognize that there are obvious 
and legitimate interests requiring the 
attention of the American Government. 
Dumping programs, by ourselves or by 
anybody else, are injurious to markets 
and to normal commercial transactions. 
We have witnessed dumping programs. 
Sometimes we have been accused of do- 
ing so ourselves. That kind of policy 
is good for no one. This Senator does 
not condone it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the 
assurance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, who is always 
diligent in his concern for the legitimate 
protection of the economic interests not 
only of his State but also of this Nation. 
He is a stanch defender of our econ- 
omy. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That course of ac- 
tion is pursued because the defense pos- 
ture of the United States must neces- 
sarily be tied into this problem about 
which we are speaking. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. President, in today’s international 
market, credit terms are more often than 
not a crucial part of competitiveness, es- 
pecially credit for capital goods—which 
bulk large in our exports—and for sales 
to many destinations where demand is 
potentially large. If we are to increase 
our exports to the necessary extent, we 
must increase our percentage share of 
total world exports. The net export 
increase we need—$2 to $3 billion per 
year—is not very large when compared 
with total world exports of about $120 
billion or with our gross national prod- 
uct of well over $550 billion. But it is 
difficult to achieve, and export credit 
measures have an essential role to play 
in solving our balance-of-payments 
problem. 

So in judging our present programs, 
the real question is not how they com- 
pare with those of other countries, it is 
to what degree they satisfy the stand- 
ards of our own national interest. 
Against this measure, our export financ- 
ing programs are clearly not good 
enough, 

The purpose of this speech today is 
not only to salute what has been done 
but also to help to achieve more. 

Incidentally, what has been accom- 
plished was accomplished after great 
injury had already taken place to our 
economy, after great concern had been 
expressed even as to the stability of the 
American dollar, which I think is a 
concern somewhat overworked, since the 
American dollar is the best currency 
throughout the world and since the 
United States still has the largest gold 
reserve of any nation or combination 
of nations on earth. Nevertheless, we 
did suffer severe losses of gold. We lost 
markets. We were not getting our fair 
share of the increase in world trade. 

While I wish to compliment the ad- 
ministration for the measures which 
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have been taken, and while I wish to 
compliment and to salute the Export- 
Import Bank, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of State, and all 
other agencies involved for what they 
have done, I say also, “We came in late, 
and there is more work to be done.” 

I am not one who believes that we can 
rely on yesterday’s accomplishments to 
meet tomorrow’s needs. We must look 
to the future. I ask Senators to mark 
my words. The Common Market of 
Western Europe will give this country 
an economic race for its life in terms of 
competing in the world markets. The 
Common Market will seek to obtain 
broader markets. It will be legitimate 
competition. 

All the Senator from Minnesota says 
is, “Gird yourselves for the battle. Pre- 
pare yourselves for the competition. Go 
into the competition with all the equip- 
ment necessary for fair and honorable 
competition among friends and neigh- 
bors, and be also prepared for the unfair 
competition which may very well come 
from what we call the bloc countries.” 

Mr. President, let us look at some re- 
cent statistics. As I said, the improve- 
ment has been commendable, but our 
export financing programs need improve- 
ment. 

They should be bigger and better. If 
we can make them better, they will get 
bigger. How much bigger? What is a 
reasonable target? 

Let us look at some recent statistics. 
In 1958, the total authorized financing 
of the Export-Import Bank was $964 mil- 
lion. In 1959, it dropped to $549 million. 
The totals for 1960 and 1961 climbed 
steeply to $784 million and $1,095 million 
respectively. The total authorized for 
1962 through June was over $1.5 billion, 
or more than $3 billion on an annual 
rate, not including short-term compre- 
hensive. insurance aggregating $331 mil- 
lion since February under the new FCIA 
program. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
complete my remarks, and then I will 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the chart entitled “Financing 
‘Authorized by the Eximbank,” be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
is a record of which we can be proud. 
It shows that our initiative has paid off. 
If the pace in the first half of this year 
is taken as an indicator for all of 1962, 
the Export-Import Bank has more than 
tripled its financing since 1958. How- 
ever, a large component of the $1.5 
billion for the first half of the year is 
a $400 million standby credit to Canada 
for use if needed, and it probably will 
not be needed. Moreover, is the current 
rate enough? Is it a solid, lasting in- 
crease? I am not convinced that it is 
enough to achieve the $2 to $3 billion 
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annual export increase, which in turn 
is essential for making us solidly com- 
petitive in world trade. 

We cannot be satisfied until we are 
reasonably sure that everything that 
can be done is being done to maximize 
our performance. And for this, there 
will have to be some changes in atti- 
tudes and policies, 

Let me point out the principal con- 
siderations which lead me to believe that 
we have a long way to go. 

During the past several years the 
Export-Import Bank has earned a sub- 
stantial surplus. In 1961, the Bank paid 
$30 million to the U.S. Treasury as a 
“dividend.” I am certainly not against 
these earnings, and I would clearly not 
urge that the Eximbank deliberately set 
out to lose money. But net earnings of 
this magnitude do suggest that the Bank 
is not taking enough risks, that it is 
putting its money into loans and 
guarantees that are so safe they do not 
provide enough overall incentive for our 
exports. There may be three aspects of 
this excessive caution. One may be that 
too high a proportion of Eximbank 
money is going to low-risk countries; an- 
other may be that too high a proportion 
is going into low-risk transactions; a 
third may be that the terms set are too 
stiff. Clearly, the Bank needs to reassess 
its attitude toward risktaking. It is in 
business primarily to support U.S. ex- 
ports, not to make money, nor should it 
be competing with normal commercial 
banks, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? I should 
like to ask a question before I leave the 
Chamber. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am entertaining the 
mayor of Bremen, Germany, and some of 
his staff, and I must leave the Chamber. 

I point out to the Senator that I have 
been listening attentively to his excellent 
statement. Nevertheless, without de- 
tracting in any way from anything the 
Senator has had to say about the pres- 
ent administration, I point out that dur- 
ing 1959 and 1960 the then President of 
the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
became very much interested in the sub- 
ject about which the Senator is now 
speaking. Then President Eisenhower 
directed that there be a study of foreign 
trade. As a result, a bill was introduced 
in the Senate by the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, and extensive 
hearings were held on it, touching prin- 
cipally on the subject of the guarantee 
of loans for our exports and encouraging 
exports in every way. 

I thought it would not detract from 
anything the Senator had to say to make 
that comment, but I wanted to have the 
record straight that during the Eisen- 
hower administration this was something 
the President considered to be of great 
importance, and he took measures to cope 
with the problem. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know the Sena- 
tor has a very important luncheon to 
attend—and, by the way, I hope to be 
able to attend myself 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope so. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I mentioned ear- 
lier, before the Senator came into the 
Chamber, that the Government started 
action in 1958, when it saw the gold 
problem and saw that our world market 
problems were becoming ever more diffi- 
cult. By 1959 and 1960 we had already 
started an Export-Import Bank program 
of credit insurance. 

The Senator is quite correct concern- 
ing the action taken in the Congress, in- 
cluding the Robertson-Spence bill, passed 
by the Senate, and the work of the Com- 
mittees on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. I think all of this prodded both 
administrations to speed up the job of 
improving our export position. 

I commend the Senator and the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, of which the Sen- 
ator is so active a member, for their 
hearings. I happen to know that those 
hearings had a great effect upon the 
Export-Import Bank, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Department of State. 

Mr. BUTLER. They were very good 
hearings. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Quite frankly, I, 
like the Senator from Maryland, have a 
partisan position as a member of a po- 
litical party. When it comes to our 
country doing business in the interna- 
tional markets, I suggest that this is a 
place at which Republicans and Demo- 
crats can join together and encourage 
every possible program that we can de- 
sign that is legitimate and honorable to 
help our business community get those 
markets and compete against the very 
heavy competition which we now have 
in Western Europe, in the Far East, and 
in the Soviet bloc. But we shall have 
tough competition in the years ahead. 

What the Senator from Minnesota is 
trying to espouse today is a more active 
interest on the part of our Government 
and a more constructive program on the 
part of our Government to support this 
economy. We cannot bail our country 
out by subsidies or by controls alone. In 
part those are necessary. The only way 
that I know to help our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem and to stop the outflow of 
gold is to improve our competitive posi- 
tion in world markets, obtain new mar- 
kets, and get our businessmen and Goy- 
ernment working side by side under 
legitimate, decent programs to improve 
the export environment. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to add 
one word of caution. I agree with every- 
thing the Senator has said. I believe 
the Government is doing all it can to 
stimulate export trade. That course 
would be of great benefit to our balance 
of payments. But I hope the day will 
not come when we reduce our tariffs, 
then sell our merchandise on a guaran- 
teed basis to people who cannot pay for 
it, and have the Government pick up 
the check. I am certain the Senator will 
see that that is not done. I shall not 
be here to assist in that endeavor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator and I 
have not always agreed on the subject 
of the tariff program. For many years 
I have actively supported what I believe 
to be a lower tariff schedule. There is 
an honest difference of opinion between 
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reasonable men. I surely agree with 
the Senator that it would not be pru- 
dent in our international trade policy 
to have a program called credit insur- 
ance or export credits that for all prac- 
tical purposes would have no relation- 
ship at all to the essential and economic 
facts of the day. In other words, if 
we are going to have a program to “give 
it away,” let us call it that. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Butif we are going 
to have a program of insurance credit, 
let us make it an insurance credit pro- 
gram, 

Mr. BUTLER. When the subject 
came before our committee and the 
problem of insurance arose, it was my 
idea that the program should be placed 
in the hands of private people as much 
as it could be to get away from that 
very situation. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his comments. In Western Ger- 
many that very thing was done and, as 
the Senator knows, it was a successful 
Program. 

Mr. BUTLER. Les; it has been. Now 
I am going to join some of our friends 
from West Germany. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
related matter is the very close re- 
view—often amounting to extensive sec- 
ond-guessing of foreign agencies of U.S. 
businesses, or both—in which Exim- 
bank often engages. This is part of its 
inbuilt caution. It makes value judg- 
ments on whether given projects are good 
for foreign countries or foreign busi- 
nesses; it frequently neglects to ask 
whether the financing requested will ex- 
pand total U.S. exports. Of course, there 
are instances where it would be irre- 
sponsible to extend export credit, project 
financing or insurance coverage. The 
bank officials must exercise elementary 
caution and restraint. But all too fre- 
quently a refusal by Eximbank to extend 
credit facilities has the effect, not of de- 
ferring the transaction or stopping the 
project, but rather of deflecting the ex- 
port business to foreign competitors. 
The key to this problem is for Eximbank 
to recognize that its proper role and ob- 
jective is not to protect the economic and 
financial interest of foreign borrowers— 
as it was forced to when it played a more 
influential role in international fi- 
nance—but to support U.S. exports. 

Several additional points could be 
made about the Bank’s penchant for 
“second guessing” as to the merits of 
foreign transactions, which derives from 
the Eximbank’s postwar history of con- 
cern for large project financing. Let me 
mention only two. Many countries 
which, even though not highly indus- 
trialized, are determined to manage their 
own financial and economic affairs, take 
none too kindly to suggestions that a 
given project should be dropped. Espe- 
cially where U.S. aid is not a dominant 
factor in the country’s economic picture, 
such countries are not willing to tailor 
their programs to the specifications of 
Eximbank. Rather, they will ask 
whether the Bank will provide financing 
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for U.S. goods needed in their programs. 
If the answer is negative, these countries 
will most likely take their business else- 
where, to places where liberal financing 
is available with few questions asked. 

Secondly, even where it is clear the 
financial management in a country is 
poor, and is likely to create serious prob- 
lems, we should ask ourselves whether 
we would not feel compelled to provide 
this country with emergency bailout 
financing if and when the crisis comes. 
If the answer is “yes,” we ought to com- 
pete actively, through means including 
export credit facilities, for a larger share 
in the country’s imports. Sound man- 
agement of a country’s financial posi- 
tion is their responsibility, not ours; we 
cannot fend off crises by our restraint if 
other major exporters do not follow suit. 
I recognize that truly irresponsible fi- 
nancial management abroad should not 
be abetted by easy financing from our 
public sources—that is what I was talk- 
ing about a moment ago with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. ButLer]—but 
again I urge the Eximbank to keep its 
attention fixed on assisting U.S. exports. 

In selling capital goods abroad, it is 
often essential to be able to provide a 
firm financing plan at the time bids or 
proposals are initially submitted to a 
foreign purchaser. Yet under applicable 
Eximbank procedures, this is frequently 
difficult or impossible to do. The answer 
will sometimes be that the foreign pur- 
chaser should apply to the Bank for a 
project loan covering the entire project. 
In other cases, exporters are told that 
any commitment as to financing must 
await a firm order and/or evaluation of 
the particular foreign buyer. This 
creates a chicken-and-egg situation for 
the American exporter. He cannot get 
the business because he cannot offer firm 
credit terms. He cannot offer firm credit 
terms because he does not have the 
business. 

A businessman would become stalled 
at dead center and would lose an order. 
I shall spare certain companies embar- 
rassment here by saying that the De- 
partment of Commerce has a record of 
instance after instance and example 
after example of what I am talking 
about. On the one hand, an exporter 
could not get the business because he 
could not offer firm credit terms, and 
he could not offer firm credit terms be- 
cause he did not have the business, all 
because of regulations. I have encoun- 
tered numerous examples of this vicious 
circle in recent years. 

Let me cite just two cases of lost ex- 
port business resulting from failure to 
get advance commitments. 

First. A consortium of U.S. companies 
bidding on a $16 million city water sup- 
ply project in a key Latin American 
country was unable to obtain a firm 
commitment from the Export-Import 
Bank for the financing of the import 
portion, as well as a commitment from 
any U.S. or international financing 
agency to cover some of the local cur- 
rency costs—conditions required in the 
bid specifications. This business went 
to a European firm. 
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It was a good order, repayable in hard 
currency. It went to a European firm. 
We lost it. 

Second. A U.S. firm bidding on the 
contract for construction of a multi- 
million dollar oil refinery in a Far East- 
ert. country turned to European financ- 
ing when it was unable to obtain an 
advance commitment from the Export- 
Import Bank. Unfortunately, the firm 
was required—as part of the financing 
arrangements—to purchase much of the 
equipment in the European country. 

Mr. President, there was a situation in 
which the United States could have sold 
American supplies had it been able to 
receive the kind of financing at the mo- 
ment that it needed from the Bank. In- 
stead of that, because of regulations, the 
company lost the business; that is, the 
American firms lost the business, even 
though the oil company itself was able to 
go forward with its contract, because 
European financing was available. 

This situation is heavily discouraging 
to initiative on the part of U.S. producers 
or exporters of capital equipment, who 
have found it not worth their while to 
follow up on opportunities which are 
then eagerly seized by their foreign com- 
petition. Many who have heard of the 
difficulties of other firms in getting Ex- 
port-Import Bank support, do not even 
bother to approach the Bank. This 
whole problem of prebid commitment 
needs intensive review to provide maxi- 
mum support for U.S. producers who 
have the initiative to penetrate foreign 
markets. 

U.S. engineering, construction, archi- 
tectural, or other advisory services to 
foreign customers are not now eligible 
for Eximbank financing, except when 
they are directly related to sale of 
financed equipment, even though their 
services are rendered for large capital 
projects. These services should be eligi- 
ble, both because the export of services 
is an important aspect of industrial 
growth and because such services are 
likely to pave the way for U.S. equipment 
sales. 

In a number of cases, large foreign 
projects involving important supplies of 
equipment are put out on bids covering 
the entire project. Often such projects 
involve significant costs in local cur- 
rencies, for which financing plans are 
also requested. The U.S. bidder on such 
projects faces a perplexing and frustrat- 
ing task. He may be able to obtain an 
Eximbank commitment for the equip- 
ment financing, but he must go else- 
where for the local currency financing. 
All too often, there is no real place to 
turn for this, and the equipment sales 
are lost because of failure to secure an 
important part of the package. Again, 
U.S. private initiative in putting together 
a deal is frustrated, and our exports suf- 
fer accordingly. I recognize that dollar 
financing for local currency costs creates 
a thorny set of issues, and that it may 
temporarily increase our balance-of- 
payments deficit. But it is terribly im- 
portant over both the short and long 
term to keep U.S. capital goods effectively 
in foreign markets and to meet the 
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financing terms that this requires. I 
urge that the Eximbank loosen its atti- 
tude on local currency financing where 
this is a critical part of a package deal 
involving supply of U.S. goods. 

I have discussed some of the key areas 
in which improvements are needed in our 
export financing as part of the program 
to maintain and strengthen the competi- 
tive position of our exports. We have 
made improvements. Because of them 
we should be glad. But there is urgent 
need for further action based upon a 
fundamental change of attitudes. 

In conclusion, let me stress the need 
for action to support the initiative of 
prospective U.S. exporters. When U.S. 
firms expend energy and funds to put 
together deals in the hope or expectation 
of official U.S. financing, it is highly 
frustrating for them to encounter delays, 
difficulties, and negativism. If we as a 
nation are to expand our exports as we 
now must, the business community must 
work enthusiastically with us, in full 
confidence of Government support. This 
is the most important single thing for 
the Eximbank to keep in mind in its 
consideration of new credits and pro- 
gram. The vigor and initiative of our 
progressive businessmen must find its 
counterpart in a new climate, in a brac- 
ing atmosphere within the Export-Im- 
port Bank and, I might add, within the 
Department of State and within the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

I compliment the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the instrumentalities within 
his Department related to foreign trade. 
I believe the Secretary of Commerce is 
giving new impetus to our export pro- 
gram. He has done a remarkable job 
of translating American public policy to 
the business community and to the for- 
eign countries, in terms of improving our 
export operations. The Department of 
Commerce has taken on new vitality, 
and I commend it and its leadership for 
what it has done. 

I hope that the whole operation of our 
Government—the apparatus of every de- 
partment, including the State Depart- 
ment and the Export-Import Bank, and 
the Department of Commerce—will work 
together as a team, particularly in our 
embassies. 

I have visited our embassies, and I 
have noted all to often a traditional 
policy of aloofness between business and 
Government, and a remoteness; in other 
words, there has not always been the 
kind of cooperation that there ought to 
be between Government and business in 
the field, in country after country. 

Our commercial attachés in the em- 
bassies should be working with our busi- 
ness concerns in obtaining new markets. 
Every one of the facilities of this Gov- 
ernment relating to foreign trade should 
be coordinated at the embassy level. 

This means that our ambassadors, 
while they may be very well experienced 
in the field of normal diplomacy, must 
also have some sense of awareness about 
economic development and the improve- 
ment and expansion of our economy. I 
am not one of those who believe that 
diplomacy can consist merely of the 
niceties related to what we call the tradi- 
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tional diplomatic operations. An am- 
bassador in charge of an embassy of the 
United States today must understand 
economic development. He must under- 
stand foreign trade. He must, in a sense, 
be a manager. He must in a sense be 
a director of a great multiple operation. 
We expect our ambassadors to be not 
merely striped pants diplomats—all that 
is required, of course; and I do not 
deprecate the necessity of an ambassa- 
dor being a good diplomat in the formal 
sense of that term—but he must also be 
a go-getter; he must be a coordinator; 
he must be a worker with every one of 
the economic areas of our Government 
and of our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle published in the Washington Post, 
of September 25, 1962, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The article discusses the speech made 
by Robert V. Roosa, Treasury Under Sec- 
retary for Monetary Affairs, in which he 
warned, at Atlantic City, in addressing 
the convention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, that restoration of world 
confidence in the U.S. dollar must not 
give rise to “vain hopes that mere mone- 
tary reform can substitute for basic 
measures” in wiping out the red ink on 
this country’s international transactions. 

Then Mr. Roosa went on to tell some 
simple truths. He said that this coun- 
try must get to work to expand its trade 
and develop new markets. I congratu- 
late him and the Treasury Department 
for this forthright expression. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MORE Exports URGED For DOLLAR SAFETY 


ATLANTIC City, N.J., September 25.—Robert 
V. Roosa, Treasury Under Secretary for Mone- 
tary Affairs, warned today that restoration of 
world confidence in the U.S. dollar must not 
give rise to “vain hopes that mere monetary 
reform can substitute for basic measures” in 
wiping out the red ink on this country’s 
international transactions. 

“To sink back into complacency would be 
to undermine all our very real achievements 
to date,” Roosa told the annual convention 
of the American Bankers Association here. 

Roosa, who at a meeting of international 
bankers last week was given much of the 
credit for ending the dollar crisis, said that 
progress in defending the dollar has been 
gratifying. But, he said, it does not mean 
that “any of us can slacken in any way the 
drive toward getting this country’s interna- 
tional accounts into balance.” 

The Treasury official put in a strong plea 
for the administration’s proposal to grant a 
T-percent tax credit for business investment 
and for an overall reduction in the tax 
structure to enable this country to compete 
more effectively in world markets. 

“We simply cannot afford to carry on in- 
definitely, in this competitive world, with a 
tax structure that dulls initiative and brings 
the economy at levels well below its full po- 
tential,” he said. 

Roosa said the real challenge to overcom- 
ing this Nation’s balance-of-payments deficit 
is a further rise in business exports. He said 
it is realistic to aim for an export rise “not 
in hundreds of millions but in billions” 
within the next 2 years. 

Roosa said that the recent cooperation of 
foreign central banks in shoring up the de- 
fenses of the dollar was done on the convic- 
tion that this country will not drag its feet 
in putting its own financial house in order. 
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Exutsirr I—Financing authorized by 
Ezimbank 


In millions of dollars] 


Category 1958)1959}1960) 1961 | ! 1962 
Project loans 609 347 [511 | 416 555 
Emergency foreign trade 
2 jet ARR 258 163 |130 | 353 | 500 
Exporter credits and guar- 
at apie eb Ree 24| 399 132 459 
Agricultural commodity 
NIE AEE 73 | 36 | 44 64 3 
Subtotal. -.-.......-.-- 964 |549 |784 | 965 | 1,517 
Short-term political risk | 
kunruntces -_-.-.---.-.-- 1 130 
Comprehensive short-term 
insurance, FIC A (since 
February) . n | be) ey | aes 331 
Subtotal * 130 331 
Total- ---------------- [004 [oso (zea | 1,006 1,848 


16 months, 
Includes standby stabilization credit to Canada of 
$400 million, 


2 Includes small percentage of short-term 3 risk 
guarantees authorized prior to beginning of FICA opera- 
tions in February, 


INDIANA DUNES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, September 23, the Washington 
Post carried an editorial entitled “Shore- 
line Tragedy” in which it urged that the 
administration and Congress save the 
Indiana dunes and not allow a port, har- 
bor, and steel mills to be built in the mid- 
dle of these most beautiful and unique 
dunes. As Carl Sandburg has said: 

The dunes are to the Midwest what the 
Grand Canyon is to Arizona and Yosemite is 
to California. They constitute a signature 
of time and eternity: Once lost the loss 
would be irrevocable. 


This morning’s New York Times con- 
tinues its public-spirited efforts in þe- 
half of an adequate national park in the 
dunes with an excellent editorial state- 
ment of the need for the Army Engineers 
and the Budget Bureau to desist from ef- 
forts to destroy the dunes, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these superb editorials appear 
in the body of the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 23, 1962] 
SHORELINE TRAGEDY 

Reportedly, Bureau of the Budget approval 
is imminent for the Burns Ditch Harbor on 
Lake Michigan. This is melancholy news, 
because it could spell the end of any hope 
for a national seashore area incorporating the 
matchless Indiana dunes. As Secretary of 
Interior Udall wrote to the Bureau, if the 
port is constructed, “the possibility of es- 
tablishing a unit of the National Park Sys- 
tem in this area of Lake Michigan will be 
foreclosed for all time.” 

The Indiana dunes are a natural treasure 
of a unique kind. They stretch for a few 
miles along the lake and contain, as in a 
living laboratory, the whole geological and 
biological history of the struggle between 
billowing dunes, forest and water. What 
makes the dunes especially precious is the 
location within easy access of the Chicago 
metropolitan area, thereby providing a re- 
creational area for a densely populated 
region. 

But an essential strip of the dunes belongs 
to the National and Bethlehem Steel com- 
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panies. Plans are underway for intensive in- 
dustrial development that would wipe out 
the dunes and spoil a small State park al- 
ready located in the area. Legislative ef- 
forts to save the dunes have failed in good 
part because Indiana political leaders find 
it hard to resist the slogan “payrolls, not 
picnics.” But the verdict in Indiana is far 
from unanimous. Representative Ray J. 
Mappen of adjoining (and industrial) Lake 
County is for saving the dunes, as is the 
Steelworkers Union. 

In his conservation message of February 28, 
President Kennedy called for the creation of 
a National Lakeshore Park in northern In- 
diana. Some 250,000 persons have petitioned 
to Congress to save the dunes. But thus far 
all this has been to no avail and the Federal 
Government seems about to spend $25.6 mil- 
lion to build a harbor in the middle of the 
dunes. The doubts remain. Is it really too 
late to consider alternate sites in Michigan 
City or Lake County? Is it impossible to 
build a ship canal that would place the 
harbor inland and spare the dunes? 

Before the Bureau makes its final judg- 
ment, surely one final reappraisal is in order 
to determine whether Indiana could have 
its steel plants and still let the public have 
the dunes. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 26, 1962] 
INDIANA Dunes Can Be Savep 


Senator PauL H. DoucLas and others work- 
ing to save the Indiana dunes from indus- 
trial obliteration have pointed out that there 
are better ways and better places to provide 
a deepwater port for northern Indiana than 
by dredging out a site in the heart of the 
dunes. The U.S. Corps of Engineers has de- 
clined to study the alternatives and is now 
asking the Budget Bureau, an arm of the 
White House, to give its approval to this de- 
structive project. 

Last February, in his widely applauded 
conservation message to Congress, President 
Kennedy called for creation of an Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore. If the President 
meant what he said, he will direct the corps 
to ignore the pressures being exerted by some 
Indiana politicians and by the steel com- 
panies that own land in the dunes and to 
come up with a plan that will save this ir- 
replaceable shoreline recreational area. It 
is still possible to save it if there is a desire 
to do so. 


NATO AND THE SOVIET BUILDUP 
IN CUBA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
UPI dispatch by Stewart Hensley in 
this morning’s press indicates that some 
of our allies still have to be shown that 
they cannot differentiate between a 
Communist threat on their borders and 
a Communist threat elsewhere in the 
world. 

According to the reported views of 
Norwegian Foreign Minister Halvard 
Lange, Cuba is essentially an “American 
problem.” He concedes that it might 
eventually “develop into a problem for 
the free world,” but until it does he sees 
no possibility of interfering with the 
long-range charters under which Nor- 
wegian vessels carry supplies between 
the Soviet bloc and Cuba. 

Mr. President, Norway is one of the 
stanchest of our partners in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Norway 
entered this alliance because her experi- 
ence with Nazi Germany taught her that 
dictators do not respect a unilateral dec- 
laration of neutrality. Her commitment 
to the Western Alliance has not sat well 
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with some elements of her population, 
yet for years she has maintained the 
faith and has shouldered the common 
burden—often in the face of crude and 
violent threats and pressure from the 
Soviet Union. Moreover, shipping is the 
very lifestream of Norwegian economic 
health, and it will be particularly im- 
portant if, for one reason or another, 
Norway should be excluded from the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. It is my hope 
and plea that the inner six—the EEC— 
shall include all of the outer seven— 
EFTA. 

Having said this, Mr. President, I want 
to register my firm disagreement with 
the reasoning attributed to the Nor- 
wegian Foreign Minister, a man for 
whom I entertain the highest respect. 
Cuba, Mr. President, is already a prob- 
lem for the whole free world. To the 
extent that our allies either directly or 
indirectly contribute to the longevity of 
the Castro regime, to the extent that 
they help the Soviets bolster the sag- 
ging Cuban economy and defenses, they 
are undermining the position of the 
United States and are contributing to 
the entrenchment of communism. This 
surely is not a matter of indifference to 
them. The Secretary of State unques- 
tionably has plenty of arguments, backed 
by solid and sufficient evidence, for the 
NATO governments to bring pressure to 
bear so as to halt these injurious prac- 
tices. The Secretary of State also has 
the full and explicit backing of Congress 
in his discussions with our allies. 

I urge him to continue those discus- 
sions. I am confident that he will pur- 
sue this matter with the utmost energy 
and persistence. I am likewise confident 
that he will achieve mutually satisfac- 
tory results. This is little enough to ask 
of our friends in view of the worldwide 
commitments which we have undertaken 
in their behalf; it is little enough in view 
of our determination to solve the Cuban 
menace almost 100 percent through our 
own efforts. All that we require is rec- 
ognition of the fact that Cuba is 90 
miles from the NATO defense perimeter, 
not merely 90 miles from the continental 
United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an excellent editorial entitled 
“Challenge to the Free,” published in 
the Washington Star of September 25, 
1962; and an article entitled “Rusk Re- 
ported Unable to Get Norway to Halt 
Ships to Cuba,” written by Stewart Hen- 
sley, and published in the Washington 
Post of September 26, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Sept. 
25, 1962] 
CHALLENGE TO THE FREE 

Although he has met with little success so 
far, Secretary of State Rusk is continuing his 
efforts to persuade the free maritime coun- 
tries—particularly our NATO allies—to coop- 
erate with the United States in clamping 
down on strategic shipments to Communist 
Cuba. 

To that end, during his current visit to 
New York for the 17th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, Mr. Rusk will 
have a series of conversations with numerous 
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Western foreign ministers. The first of these 
talks has been with Britain’s Lord Home, and 
although the latter is said to have been less 
than positive in his response, the Secretary 
apparently feels that the gentle art of per- 
suasion may yet pay off in the form of effec- 
tive allied action against the Havana 
tyranny. 

At any rate, as Mr. Rusk has made clear, 
what the United States seeks is a program 
under which the following would happen: 
(1) Countries like Canada, Britain, West 
Germany, and Greece would stop exporting 
to Cuba such things as machinery, chemi- 
cals, and industrial raw materials. And (2) 
the governments of the Atlantic community 
would dissuade their shipping interests from 
chartering vessels to carry Soviet cargoes and 
technicans to Havana. Essentially the same 
measures have been advocated by the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Institute, which repre- 
sents management, and by our top maritime 
labor leaders, who have urged unionized sea- 
men throughout the free world to refuse to 
sail any ships headed with strategic goods for 
the Kremlin’s menacing new base in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

However, although West Germany has in- 
dicated a favorable attitude, the general 
NATO reaction to Mr. Rusk’s proposals has 
been largely negative up to now. Britain and 
a number of our other allies have suggested, 
for example, that the United States takes too 
grim a view of Cuba. Further, they have in- 
timated that their domestic laws, and the 
fact that they maintain diplomatic relations 
with Fidel Castro’s Kremlin-serving dicta- 
torship, make it difficult for them to engage 
in an embargo on Cuban trade. So Mr. Rusk, 
wholly apart from his cheerless meetings 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko, has 
his work cut out for him in New York. 

First of all, he must try to shatter the 
complacency of some of our allies by making 
clear that the threat in Cuba, in its poten- 
tials at least, is indeed most grave, not mere- 
ly for us, but for the entire free world. And 
second, while putting emphasis on this real- 
ity, he must convince the British and others 
that unless they join us in cutting down on 
strategic shipments to Havana, they will be 
bolstering Castro’s wobbly economy. As a 
result, in turn, they will be strengthening 
the Kremlin’s grip on the island, paving the 
way for further Red subversion in Latin 
America, and thus striking another serious 
blow against the West’s global position. 

In these circumstances, it is hard to un- 
derstand why our allies take what seems to 
be an altogether cavalier view. What is hap- 
pening in Cuba is not, an inconsequential 
comic opera; on the contrary, it involves a 
supremely provocative display of naked So- 
viet power in one of the West's most sensi- 
tive areas. The challenge in that respect 
is not to Americans alone, but to freemen 
everywhere. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 26, 1962] 


Rusk REPORTED UNABLE To Get Norway To 
Hart SHIPS TO CUBA 


(By Stewart Hensley) 


New Tonk, September 24.—Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk tried today to persuade 
NATO ally Norway to help the United States 
isolate Communist Cuba but apparently 
made no headway. 

Norwegian Foreign Minister Halvard Lange 
told newsmen, after a 55-minute conference 
with Rusk on this and other matters, that 
his government viewed Cuba as essentially 
an “American problem.” He acknowledged, 
however, that it might develop into a prob- 
lem for the free world.” 

Lange said that Norwegian ships engaged 
in the trade between the Soviet bloc and 
Cuba were on long-term charters to the 
Communists and his government had “no 
control” over them. 
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Lange and Rusk, according to U.S. officials, 
covered a wide variety of international mat- 
ters, including Berlin and European se- 
curity. They actually put in more time on 
Berlin than anything else, presumably in 
preparation for Rusk's critical Tuesday 
luncheon conference with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko on East-West dif- 
ferences, 

Assistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs Robert Manning said the Rusk-Gro- 
myke meeting would not be confined ex- 
clusively to Berlin or any other single Issue. 
He disclosed, however, that Rusk has called 
his special assistant on Berlin, Martin Hil- 
lenbrand, here from Washington to sit in on 
the meeting at the Waldorf Towers. 

Berlin was also on the agenda for discus- 
sion by Rusk and Belgian Foreign Minister 
Paul-Henri Spaak at a midafternoon con- 
ference. But the principal issue was the 
Congo, where both countries are supporting 
United Nations efforts to integrate break- 
away Katanga Province into the central gov- 
ernment headed by Cyrille Adoula. U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations Adlai 
Stevenson participated in the meeting with 
Spaak, as did Undersecretary of State for 
Political Affairs George C. McGhee. 

Other highlights of Rusk’s day included a 
luncheon conference as the guest of Japa- 
nese Foreign Minister Masayoshi Ohisha and 
a meeting with Luxembourg Foreign Minis- 
ter Eugene Schaus. 

Rusk and Ohisha discussed United States 
and Japanese relations with the European 
Common Market, Japan's efforts to restore 
normal relations with South Korea and To- 
kyo’s continuing pressure for return of the 
American-held Ryukyu Islands. 

Tonight Rusk gave a dinner in his hotel 
suite for about a dozen persons in honor of 
Afghanistan Foreign Minister Prince Mo- 
hamed Naim. 

Rusk said he did not think he would com- 
ment at this time on Lange's assertion, simi- 
lar to one made yesterday by British officials, 
that Cuba was primarily an American prob- 
lem. He told newsmen, in response to ques- 
tions, that he had nothing to say on this is- 
sue right now. 

Lange said that Norwegian ships engaged 
in trade between Soviet bloc nations and 
Cuba were not carrying arms, ammunition or 
other highly strategic goods “so far as we 
know.” 

Although Rusk would not discuss the mat- 
ter publicly, American officials privately made 
no secret of the fact that they disagree 
heartily with the British and Norwegian 
contention that Cuba is essentially a U.S. 
problem. 

(The British doubt a U.S. premise that 
Castro’s government can be made to col- 
lapse by economic strangulation, Lewis B. 
Fleming of the Los Angeles Times reported 
from the United Nations. 

(The British believe that such a policy 
could not work short of acts of war like 
forcefully interfering with shipments to 
Cuba. And the British would oppose such 
action. 

(American proposals for a cessation of 
trade with Cuba are regarded as useless 
by the British, who point out that Cuba’s 
needs can easily be met by shipments from 
other nations even if all the NATO allies 
were to enter into an agreement.) 

Rusk, here for a 10-day series of consulta- 
tions with Allied, neutralist, and Commu- 
nist foreign ministers, has several sessions 
scheduled for Tuesday in addition to that 
with Gromyko. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of bills on 
the Calendar beginning with Calendar 
No. 2088, Senate Joint Resolution 208, 
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and continuing through Calendar No. 
2092, House Concurrent Resolution 474. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 208) to 
establish a Commission to develop and 
execute plans for the celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the Battle of Lake 
Erie, and for other purposes was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) there is 
hereby established a commission to be known 
as the “Battle of Lake Erie Sesquicentennial 
Celebration Commission” (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission“) which shall 
be composed of thirteen members as follows: 

(1) Four members who shall be Members 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate (two of whom shall be 
from the State of Ohio); 25 

(2) Four members who shall be Members 
of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives (two of whom shall be from 
the State of Ohio); 

(3) One representative of the Department 
of the Interior who shall be designated by 
the Secretary of the Interior and who shall 
serve as executive officer of the Commission; 
and 

(4) Four members to be appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

(b) The President shall, at the time of 
appointment, designate one of the members 
appointed by him to serve as Chairman. The 
members of the Commission shall receive no 
salary. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

Sec. 2. The functions of the Commission 
shall be to develop and to execute suitable 
plans for the celebration, in 1963, of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Battle of Lake Erie. 

Sec. 3. The Commission may employ, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1949, such employees as 
may be necessary in carrying out its func- 
tions. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to accept donations of money, property, or 
personal services; to cooperate with agencies 
of State and local governments, with patri- 
otic and historical societies and with insti- 
tutions of learning; and to call upon other 
Federal departments or agencies for their 
advice and assistance in carrying out the 
purposes of this joint resolution. The Com- 
mission, to such extent as it finds to be 
necessary, may, without regard to the laws 
and procedures applicable to Federal agen- 
cies, procure supplies, services, and property 
and make contracts, and may exercise those 
powers that are necessary to enable it to 
carry out efficiently and in the public in- 
terest the purposes of this joint resolution. 

(b) Expenditures of the Commission shall 
be paid by the executive officer of the Com- 
mission, who shall keep complete records of 
such expenditures and who shall account 
for all funds received by the Commission. A 
report of the activities of the Commission, 
including an accounting of funds received 
and expended, shall be furnished by the 
Commission to the Congress within one 
year following the termination of the cele- 
bration as prescribed by this joint resolu- 
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tion. The Commission shall terminate upon 
submission of its report to the Congress. 

(c) Any property acquired by the Com- 
mission remaining upon termination of the 
celebration may be used by the Secretary of 
the Interior for purposes of the national 
park system or may be disposed of as sur- 
plus property. The net revenues, after pay- 
ment of Commission expenses, derived from 
Commission activities, shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this joint res- 
olution, but in no event shall the sums 
hereby authorized to be appropriated exceed 
a total of $25,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 213) to pro- 
vide for the actual participation of the 
United States in the West Virginia cen- 
tennial celebration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I urge favorable action on 
Senate Joint Resolution 213. The resolu- 
tion authorizes an expenditure of not to 
exceed $100,000 for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s participation in West Virginia’s 
1963 centennial celebration. The ap- 
propriation which would be authorized 
would permit the U.S. Department of 
Commerce to immediately design and 
construct commemorative exhibits which 
would deal with the 100th anniversary 
of West Virginia’s statehood. The ex- 
hibits would be displayed in a car on a 
train which would travel throughout the 
State starting on May 1, 1963. The 
resolution would also waive procurement 
statutes so as to require formal advertis- 
ing by the Government for design and 
construction of the exhibits. This waiver 
is necessary both from the standpoint 
of the element of time, and from the 
fact that the design and construction of 
the exhibits involve expert work, the 
specifications for which do not lend 
themselves readily to routine advertis- 
ing procedures. 

I cite the following record of congres- 
sional actions as possible precedents for 
approval, in this instance, of Senate 
Joint Resolution 213: 

Connecticut, 300th anniversary of found- 
ing of colony:A joint resolution established 
a commission, to be composed of 16 mem- 
bers, for U.S. participation in observance of 
the anniversary, and authorized an appro- 
priation of $10,000 for actual and necessary 
expenses. (May 14, 1935, 49 Stat. 244.) 

Louisiana Territory, 100th anniversary of 
purchase: An act authorized a commission 
of nine members, to be appointed by the 
President, to cooperate with the local Lou- 
isiana Purchase Exposition Co. for the prep- 
aration of plans for the celebration. (A to- 
tal of $1,486,609, plus $9,500,000, reimbursa- 
ble, was appropriated under several acts, viz., 
31 Stat. 644, 1443-44; 32 Stat. 445-446, 1108; 
33 Stat. 18, 402, 35 Stat. 1026; 38 Stat. 230; 


and 39 Stat. 30.) (March 3, 1901, 31 Stat. 
1440-45.) 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, 300th anniver- 
sary of founding: A joint resolution estab- 
lished a commission of 15 members for U.S. 
participation in observance of anniversary of 
founding; and authorized an appropriation 
of $10,000 for expenses. (June 27, 1930, 46 
Stat. 827.) 

Tennessee centennial: The act created a 
board of management to be composed of 
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representatives from the Executive Depart- 
ment, the Smithsonian Institution and Na- 
tional Museum, and the U.S. Fish Commis- 
sion, to aid in the holding of a centennial 
exposition at Nashville. An appropriation 
of $130,000 was made under the act. (De- 
cember 22, 1896, 29 Stat. 477.) 

Texas, 100th anniversary of independence: 
A joint resolution established a commission 
to be composed of four persons, including the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
Commerce, to represent the United States 
in connection with the exposition celebrating 
the observance of the centennial. Govern- 
ment exhibits were authorized to be dis- 
played and the heads of the departments and 
agencies were required to cooperate in the 
procurement and installation of such display. 
An appropriation of $3 million was author- 
ized. (June 28, 1935, 49 Stat. 431.) 


Last week I talked with the distin- 
guished minority leader, Senator DIRK- 
SEN, and urged that the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Federal Charters, 
Holidays, and Celebrations, of which he 
is chairman, take prompt action to re- 
port the resolution. I appreciate very 
much the quick action taken by Senator 
Dirksen and the subcommittee, and I 
am further grateful for the favorable 
action taken by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in reporting the bill to the 
Senate. This morning, while I was at 
the White House, in the company of 
Senator MIKE Mansrietp, the majority 
leader, and other Senators, visiting with 
the President, I asked our majority 
leader if it might yet be possible, in 
view of the short time remaining before 
congressional adjournment, to get Sen- 
ate approval of the resolution. Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD assured me that every 
effort would be made to bring the matter 
to the floor immediately, and he has 
kept his promise. I introduced this 
resolution in behalf of myself and my 
esteemed colleague, Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, on August 7, 1962. Senator 
RANDOLPH and I join in expressing grati- 
tude for the cooperation and support 
which we have received in bringing the 
resolution to the floor. Favorable Sen- 
ate action today will pave the way for 
House action before adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the joint reso- 
lution of June 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 204; Public 
Law 86-508) is hereby amended by adding 
the following sections immediately after sec- 
tion 3 thereof: 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary of Commerce is 
further authorized to provide for actual par- 
ticipation of the United States in the cele- 
bration. 

“Sec, 5. In connection with such partici- 
pation, the Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to: (a) incur such expenses as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this Act, including but not limited to ex- 
penditures involved in the selection, pur- 
chase, rental, construction, and other acqui- 
sition of exhibits and materials and equip- 
ment therefor and the actual display thereof, 
and including but not limited to related ex- 
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penditures for costs of transportion, insur- 
ance, installation, safekeeping, maintenance, 
and operation, rental of space, and disman- 
tling; all without regard to the provisions 
of Revised Statutes 3709 (41 U.S.C. 5); (b) 
accept any gifts, loans, or donations of 
money, property, or services for use in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act; (c) pro- 
cure services as authorized by the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C, 55a), but at rates 
for individuals not to exceed $75 per diem; 
and (d) appoint, without regard to the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, such persons as he deems 
to be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 

“Src. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $100,000 to carry 
out the provisions of this Act.” 


INCORPORATION OF THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE & MARITIME 
SERVICE VETERANS ASSOCIATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 151) for the incorporation of the 
Merchant Marine & Maritime Service 
Veterans Association which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment, on page 13, 
after line 23, to strike out: 


Sec. 15. (a) The financial transactions of 
the corporation shall be audited annually by 
an independent certified public accountant 
in accordance with the principles and pro- 
cedures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions. The audit shall be conducted 
at the place or places where the accounts of 
the corporation are normally kept. All 
books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or prop- 
erty belonging to or in use by the corpora- 
tion and necessary to facilitate the audit 
shall be made available to the person or 
persons conducting the audit; and full facili- 
ties for verifying transactions with the bal- 
ances or securities held by depositories, fiscal 
agents, and custodians shall be afforded to 
such person or persons. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 15. (a) The accounts of the corpora- 
tion shall be audited annually in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
by independent certified public accountants 
or independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory authority 
of a State or other political subdivision of 
the United States. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the corporation are normally kept. 
All books, accounts, financial records, re- 
ports, files, and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by the corpo- 
ration and necessary to facilitate the audit 
shall be made available to the person or per- 
sons conducting the audit; and full facili- 
ties for verifying transactions with the bal- 
ances or securities held by depositories, fiscal 
agents, and custodians shall be afforded to 
such person or persons. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
following named persons, to wit: Raymond 
Jacobs, Chicago, Illinois; Thomas T, McWade, 
Chicago, Illinois; Alfonso DeSoto, Chicago, 
Illinois; John Scotello, Chicago, Illinois; 
Robert Broadhead, Chicago, Illinois; Francis 
L. Staszewski, Chicago, Illinois; E. A. Garrett, 
Chicago, Illinois; Jack Billow, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Stanley T. Deering, Chicago, Illinois; 
Richard D. Bieze, Chicago, Illinois; Winston 
E. Kalberg, Chicago, Illinois; Richard 
Christ, Chicago, Illinois; Thomas F. Skahill, 
Chicago, Illinois; Art Payne, Chicago, Nli- 
nois; Thomas V. Murphy, Chicago, Illinois; 
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George Laudermith, Chicago, Illinois; Vin- 
cent Flack, Chicago, Illinois; Terry Kenny, 
Chicago, Illinois; Joseph D. Kelly, Chicago, 
Illinois; Robert Kannberg, Chicago, Illinois; 

Robert Kaforski, Chicago, Illinois; Captain 
David A. Jones, Chicago, Illinois; Walter J. 
Hetzel, Chicago, Illinois; Jerome J. Fahren- 
bach, Chicago, Illinois; William Berkovitz, 
Chicago, Illinois; Charles Ruffner, Chicago, 
Illinois; George Bean, Chicago, Illinois; 
Stanley M. Repel, Chicago, Illinois; Harry A. 
Skinner, Chicago, Illinois; Roscoe J, Wil- 
liams, Chicago, Illinois; R. T. McWhinnie, 
Chicago, Illinois; Joseph W. Zinn, Chicago, 
Illinois; Vincente R. Santos, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Thomas A. Ross, Chicago, Illinois; Phil 
Provenzano, Chicago, Illinois; Charles Pagels, 
Chicago, Illinois; Mike Nosal, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; John Miaso, Chicago, Illinois; Frank A. 
Mendyke, Chicago, Illinois; William G. May, 
Chicago, Illinois; Paul Maresky, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; James W. MacKenzie, Chicago, Illinois; 
Benjamin J. Linkus, Chicago, Illinois; Harold 
Kowalski, Chicago, Illinois; 

Robert P. Haug, Chicago, Illinois; William 
Harmon, Chicago, Illinois; John S. Ham- 
bright, Chicago, Illinois; August J. Goyke, 
Chicago, Illinois; William Fitch, Chicago, 
Illinois; John Dewar, Chicago, Illinois; Vern 
Colvin, Chicago, Illinois; Harold Boersma, 
Cheago, Illinois; Frank Anderson, Chicago, 
Ilinois; James Sheehan, Downers Grove, 
Illinois; Ira E. Bishop, Homewood, Illinois; 
Nick J. DeBrown, Franklin Park, Illinois; 
Raymond E. Gongola, Elmwood Park, Illinois; 
Frank L. Morgan, Bensenville, Illinois; 
Michael S. Morgan, Evanston, Illinois; Well- 
ington Collidge, Glenview, Illinois; Darrell B. 
Conant, Oak Park, Illinois; W. S. Boltenstern, 
Cambridge, Illinois; 

Earl V. Zafft, Lake Villa, Illinois; Raymond 
L. Loftesness, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 
Eugene A. Peterson, Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota; Dale D. Dean, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; Wilbur Reeder, Sioux Falls, South 
; E. K. Verley, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; Floyd W. Reed, Pickstown, South 
Dakota; Donald C. Ahern, Brookings, South 
Dakota; Joe R. McAllister, Madison, South 
Dakota; Captain Clair F. Bee, Cornwall on 
the Hudson, New York; Captain Benjamin 
W. Barbander, Lakeview, New “York; 
Eleuterio Rosa, Bronx, New York; Richard 
M. Stevenson, Binghamton, New York; 
Warren Peterson, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Frank H. Throop, Marshall, Minnesota; Rich- 
ard R, Powers, Clarksville, Tennessee; Charles 
R. Kluge, Gary, Indiana; Ralph S. Floyd, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Leonard A. Cernik, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 

Martin Avignon, Junior, Laurel, Missis- 
sippi; Paul H. Apmann, Saint Petersburg, 
Florida; Elton Dalin, Ashtabula, Ohio; Gor- 
don Westford, Upham, North Dakota; J. 
Frederick Wormcke, Washington, District of 
Columbia; Thomas Williams, Davidson, North 
Carolina; Frank A. Joslyn, Rock Rapids, 
Iowa; Domenico Gallo, Danbury, Connecti- 
cut; Charles Shaw, Detroit, Michigan; John 
Roscoe, Pueblo, Colorado; Jack Reed, Grand 
Bay, Alabama; Frank Harveston, Augusta, 
Georgia; Patrick Vergil, doctor of veterinary 
medicine, Sulphur, Oklahoma; Richard 
Meurer, Billings, Montana; James N. Jones, 
Saint Louis, Missouri; Robert Hotchkiss, 
Sedley, Virginia; George Holland, New Provi- 
dence, New Jersey; Laurence N. Holden, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island; James Chrystal, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Elwin B. Benson, 
O'Neill, Nebraska; Robert E. Armstrong, 
Junior, Portland, Maine; Sterling Hayden, 
Hollywood, California; Richard L, Anderson, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Paul Gehris, Wyomis- 
sing, Pennsylvania; 

K. J. Bailey, Gurnee, Illinois; Harold 
Whitaker, Holland, Minnesota; Anthony P. 
Velligan, Gary, Indiana; Leland S. Sorensen, 
Viborg, South Dakota; Francis W. Smith, 
New Haven, Connecticut; Robert R. Shebal, 
San Diego, California; Everett E. Robertson, 
Junior, Oakland City, Indiana; Thomas J. 
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O'Connor, Los Angeles, California; Edward 
M. Meagher, Munster, Indiana; B. Alan 
Stone, Colorado Springs, Colorado; Captain 
B. Ralph Ludy, Braintree, Massachusetts; 
James H. Kruser, Toledo, Ohio; Delbert W. 
Houts, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin; James 
P. Grant, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia; Anton A. Bernacki, Chicago, Illinois; 
William Grabiak, Mount Pleasant, Pennsyl- 
vania; Ken Bruckelmeyer, Worth, Illinois; 
Clifford Gartmann, Wausau, Wisconsin; 
Harry C. Douglas, Groton, Connecticut; R. 
E. Day, San Francisco, California; Kenneth 
F. Clausen, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; R. A. 
Chambers, Buffalo, New York; M. M. Boker, 
Fort Pierce, Florida; Richard M. Bielski, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Ray J. Arkell, 
Iona, Minnesota; Bernard R. Wiese, Sheldon, 
Iowa; Arie Van Ryn, Hoboken, New Jersey; 
James Swinford, Louisville, Ohio; 

John W. Stone, Boothbay Harbor, Maine; 
Sam Stephenson, Lead, South Dakota; 
Charles J. Steichen, Gardena, California; 
George L. Smokovitch, Escanaba, Michigan; 
Philip M. Ressegive, Brooklyn, New York; 
Bud Pierson, Marietta, Georgia; Lieutenant 
Commander M. A. Parker, U.S. M.S. Saint 
Petersburg, Florida; Orville Cole, Biloxi, 
Mississippi; John B. Orrand, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Stanley P. Morris, Stonington, 
Connecticut; Donald W. McKone, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia; William A. Mc- 
Gregor, North Providence, Rhode Island; 
Leonides Lopez, New York, New York; Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, Dorchester, Massachusetts; 
Paul A. Hoiriis, Parma, Ohio; John R. Haw- 
kins, East Gary, Indiana; Warren A. Fergu- 
son, Sheffield, Massachusetts; Evan O. Davis, 
Gary, Indiana; Captain William W. Clen- 
daniel, Baltimore, Maryland; Arthur Cham- 
bless, Mobile, Alabama; Clyde M. Case, Muk- 
wonago, Wisconsin; Francis J. Brady, Clear- 
water, Florida, R. J. Bish, York, Pennsyl- 
vania; Captain John L. Beebe, New Shrews- 
bury, New Jersey; Raymond F. Hiltgen, Tor- 
rance, California; and Robert A. Graves, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; and their succes- 
sors, are hereby created and declared to be 
a body corporate of the District of Columbia, 
where its legal domicile shall be, by the name 
of the Merchant Marine and Maritime Serv- 
ice Veterans Association (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the corporation), and by such 
name shall be known and have perpetual 
succession and the powers, limitations, and 
restrictions herein contained. 

COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 

Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named 
in the first section of this Act, acting in 
person or by written proxy, are authorized to 
complete the organization of the corporation 
by the selection of officers and employees, 
the adoption of a constitution and bylaws 
not inconsistent with this Act, and the doing 
of such other acts as may be necessary for 
such purpose. 

PURPOSES OF THE CORPORATION 

Sec. 3. The purposes of the corporation 
shall be to foster appreciation for the war- 
time services of veterans of the American 
Merchant Marine and the United States Mari- 
time Service, and the betterment of the 
plight of said veterans, through recognized 
methods of obtainment; the perpetuation of 
the Memorial Day shipboard ceremony to 
honor the war dead of these services, as 
inaugurated on Memorial Day, May 31, 1958; 
to encourage the retention and availability 
of a modernized and adequate American 
merchant marine held in readiness at all 
times; to encourge the governmental forma- 
tion of a United States Maritime Service 
Reserve, the acknowledged training branch 
of the wartime American merchant marine. 


CORPORATE POWERS 
Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power— 


(1) to have succession by its corporate 
name; 
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(2) to sue and be sued, complain and 
defend in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; 

(3) to adopt, use, and alter a corporate 
seal; 

(4) to choose such officers, managers, 
agents, and employees as the activities of 
the corporation may require; 

(5) to adopt, amend, and alter a consti- 
tution and bylaws, not inconsistent with 
the laws of the United States or any State 
in which the corporation is to operate, for 
the management of its property and the 
regulation of its affairs; 

(6) to contract and be contracted with; 

(7) to take by lease, gift, purchase, grant, 
devise, or bequest from any public body or 
agency or any private corporation, associa- 
tion, partnership, firm, or individual, and 
to hold absolutely or in trust for any of the 
purposes of the corporation any property 
real, personal, or mixed, necessary or con- 
venient for attaining the objects and carry- 
ing into effect the purposes of the cor- 
poration, subject, however, to applicable 
provisions of the law of any State (A) gov- 
erning the amount or kind of property which 
may be held by, or (B) otherwise limiting or 
controlling the ownership of property by, a 
corporation operating in such State; 

(8) to transfer, convey, lease, sublease, en- 
cumber and otherwise alienate real, per- 
sonal, or mixed property; 

(9) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure the same by mortgage, deed of trust, 
pledge, or otherwise, subject in every case 
to all applicable provisions of Federal and 
State laws; and 

(10) to do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry out the ob- 
jects and purposes of the corporation. 


Sec. 5. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights, privileges, and 
designation of classes of members shall, ex- 
cept as provided in this Act, be determined 
as the constitution and bylaws of the corpo- 
ration may provide. Eligibility for member- 
ship in the corporation shall be limited to 
male wartime veterans of the American mer- 
chant marine, and the United States Mari- 
time Service, who are eligible for an honor- 
able discharge from the United States 
Shipping Board recruiting service cf World 
War I; a certificate of substantially continu- 
ous service from World War II; the equivalent 
discharge from the Korean conflict; and any 
similar type discharge from previous or sub- 
sequent conflicts. 


GOVERNING AUTHORITY OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 6. The supreme governing authority 
of the corporation shall be the national 
headquarters and national board of directors 
thereof, composed of such officers and elected 
representatives from the several States and 
other local subdivisions of the corporate or- 
ganization as shall be provided by the con- 
stitution and bylaws: Provided, That the 
form of the government of the corporation 
shall always be representative of the mem- 
bership at large and shall not permit the 
concentration of the control thereof in the 
hands of a limited number of members or 
in a self-perpetuating group not so repre- 
sentative. The meetings of the national 
headquarters may be held in any State or 
Territory or in the District of Columbia. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: COMPOSITION, 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec. 7. (a) Upon the enactment of this 
Act the membership of the initial national 
headquarters and the national board of di- 
rectors of the corporation shall consist of 
the present members of the national head- 
quarters and the national board of directors 
of the Merchant Marine and Maritime Service 
Veterans Association, the corporation de- 
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scribed in section 18 of this Act, or such 
of them as may then be living and are quali- 
fied members of such national headquarters 
and national board of directors, to wit: Ray- 
mond Jacobs, Chicago, Illinois; John 
Scotello, Chicago, Illinois; Robert Broad- 
head, Chicago, Illinois; Alfonso DeSoto, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Francis Staszewski, Chicago, 
Illinois; Thomas Truxton McWade, Chicago, 
Illinois; Edward A. Garrett, Chicago, Illinois; 
Nick J. DeBrown, Oak Park, Illinois; Ira 
Bishop, Homewood, Illinois; James Sheehan, 
Downers Grove, Illinois; and Stanley T. 
Deering, Chicago, Illinois. 

(b) Thereafter, the national headquarters 
and national board of directors of the corpo- 
ration shall consist of such number as may 
be prescribed in the constitution of the 
corporation, and the members of such offices 
shall be selected in such manner (including 
the filling of vacancies), and shall serve for 
such terms, as may be prescribed in the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the corporation. 

(c) The national headquarters and na- 
tional board of directors shall be the man- 
aging body of the corporation and shall have 
such powers, duties, and responsibilities as 
may be prescribed in the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation. 


OFFICERS; SELECTION AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 8. The officers of the corporation shall 
be a national commander, national vice com- 
mander, national secretary, national treas- 
urer, national master at arms, five members 
of the board of directors, and such other 
officers as may be prescribed in the constitu- 
tion and bylaws. The officers of the corpo- 
ration shall be selected in such manner and 
for such terms and with such duties and 
titles as may be prescribed in the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of the corporation. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES; 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENT 

Sec. 9. (a) The principal office of the 
corporation shall be located in Chicago, 
Illinois, or in such other place as may be 
later determined by the national officers and 
national board of directors; but the activities 
of the corporation shall not be confined to 
that place, but may be conducted through- 
out the various States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Territories and possessions of 
the United States. 

(b) The corporation shall have in the 
District of Columbia at all times a designated 
agent authorized to accept service of process 
for the corporation; and notice to or service 
upon such agent, or mailed to the business 
address of such agent, shall be deemed notice 
to or service upon the corporation. 


USE OF INCOME: LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 10. (a) No part of the income or 
assets of the corporation shall inure to any 
of its members, directors, or officers as such, 
or be distributable to any of them during 
the life of the corporation or upon its dis- 
solution or final liquidation. Nothing in 
this subsection, however, shall be construed 
to prevent the payment of compensation to 
officers of the corporation or reimbursement 
for actual necessary expenses in amounts ap- 
proved by the national officers and national 
board of directors of the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
member of the national headquarters and 
national board of directors who votes for or 
assents to the making of a loan or advance 
to an officer, director, or employee of the 
corporation, and any officer who participates 
in the making of such a loan or advance, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the payment thereof. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 


Sec, 11. The corporation and its officers and 
directors as such, shall not contribute to or 
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otherwise support or assist any political 
party or candidate for public office. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 


Sec, 12. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when act- 
ing within the scope of their authority. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 
Sec. 13. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock or to de- 
clare or pay any dividends. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 


Sec. 14. The corporation shall keep cor- 
rect and complete books and records of ac- 
counts and shall keep minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of its national conventions, national 
headquarters, and national board of direc- 
tors. All books and records of the corpora- 
tion may be inspected by any member, or his 
agent or attorney, for any proper purpose, 
at any reasonable time. 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Sec. 15. (a) The accounts of the corpora- 
tion shall be audited annually in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
by independent certified public accountants 
or independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory author- 
ity of a State or other political subdivision of 
the United States. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the corporation are normally kept. 
All books, accounts, financial records, re- 
ports, files, and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by the cor- 
poration and necessary to facilitate the audit 
shall be made available to the person or per- 
sons conducting the audit; and full facilities 
for verifying transactions with the balances 
or securities held by depositories, fiscal 
agents, and custodians shall be afforded to 
such person or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than March 1 of each year. The report shall 
set forth the scope of the audit and shall 
include a verification by the person or per- 
sons conducting the audit of statements of 
(1) assets and liabilities, (2) capital and 
surplus or deficit, (3) surplus or deficit 
analysis, (4) income and expense, and (5) 
sources and applications of funds. Such re- 
port shall not be printed as a public docu- 
ment, 

REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 

Sec. 16. On or before March 1 of each year 
the corporation shall report to the Congress 
on its activities during the preceding fiscal 
year. Such report may consist of a report 
on the proceedings of the national conven- 
tion covering such fiscal year. Such report 
shall not be printed as a public document. 


CERTAIN EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 17. The corporation and its subordi- 
nate divisions shall have the sole and ex- 
clusive right to use the name Merchant 
Marine and Maritime Service Veterans As- 
sociation. The corporation shall have the 
exclusive and sole right to use, or allow or 
refuse the use of, such emblems, seals, and 
badges as have heretofore been used by the 
Illinois corporation described in section 18 
and the right to which may be lawfully 
transferred to the corporation. 

TRANSFER OF ASSETS 

Sec. 18. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the Merchant Marine and Maritime 
Service Veterans Association, a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, upon discharging or satisfactorily 
providing for the payment and discharge 
of all the liability of such corporation and 
upon complying with all laws of the State 
of Illinois applicable thereto. 

USE OF ASSETS ON DISSOLUTION OR LIQUIDATION 


Src. 19. Upon dissolution or final liquida- 
tion of the corporation, after discharge or 
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satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets, if any, 
of the corporation shall be distributed in 
accordance with the determination of the 
national headquarters and national board 
of directors and in compliance with the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the corporation and 
all Federal and State laws applicable thereto. 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 
CHARTER 


Sec. 20. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INCORPORATION OF THE McCAR- 
RAN FOUNDATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3698) to incorporate the McCar- 
ran Foundation, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, on page 10, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 14. (a) The financial transactions of 
the foundation shall be audited annually for 
the fiscal year ending June 30 of each year 
by an independent certified public account- 
ant in accordance with the principles and 
procedures applicable to commercial corpo- 
rate transactions, and under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
The audit shall be conducted at the place or 
places where the accounts of the foundation 
normally are kept. All books, accounts, fi- 
nancial records, reports, files, and other pa- 
pers, things, or property belonging to or in 
use by the foundation and n to fa- 
cilitate the audit shall be made available 
to the person or persons conducting the 
audit; and full facilities for verifying trans- 
actions with the balances or securities held 
by depositories, fiscal agents, and custodi- 
ans shall be afforded to such person or per- 
sons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be filed 
annually with the Comptroller General in 
accordance with such regulations and upon 
such form as he shall prescribe verified by 
the certified public accountant by whom 
the audit is made. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 14. (a) The accounts of the corpora- 
tion shall be audited annually in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
by independent certified public accountants 
or independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory authority 
of a State or other political subdivision of 
the United States. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the corporation are normally kept, 
All books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or property 
belonging to or in use by the corporation and 
necessary to facilitate the audit shall be made 
available to the person or persons conducting 
the audit; and full facilities for verifying 
transactions with the balances or securities 
held by depositories, fiscal agents, and cus- 
todians shall be afforded to such person or 
persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than March 1 of each year. The report 
shall set forth the scope of the audit and 
shall include a verification by the person or 
persons conducting the audit of statements 
of (1) assets and liabilities, (2) capital and 
surplus or deficit, (3) surplus or deficit 
analysis, (4) income and expense, and (5) 
sources and application of funds. Such re- 
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port shall not be printed as a public docu- 
ment. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing persons: Honorable Milton B. Badt, 
of Carson City, Nevada; Honorable Walter 
Bastian, of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia; Professor Kenneth Colegrove, of New 
York, New York; Honorable Edgar Eather, of 
Reno, Nevada; Robert M. Harriss, of Forest 
Hills, New York; Mary McCarran, of 
Bethesda, Maryland; Doctor Samuel P. Mc- 
Carran, of Eureka, Nevada; Honorable 
Charles M. Merrill, of San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; Archibald B. Roosevelt, of New York, 
New York; Virgil Wedge, of Reno, Nevada; 
and Loyd Wright, of Los Angeles, California, 
who shall be the original members, and their 
associates and successors chosen as provided 
herein, are created a body corporate by the 
name of The McCarran Foundation (herein- 
after referred to as the foundation“) and by 
such name shall be known and have per- 
petual succession and the powers and limita- 
tions contained in this Act. 

COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 

Src. 2. The persons named in the first sec- 
tion of this Act are authorized by majority 
action to complete the organization of the 
foundation by the selection of associate 
members, Officers, and employees, the adop- 
tion of bylaws and regulations and the do- 
ing of such other acts as may be necessary 
for such purpose. 


OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF FOUNDATION 


Src. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
foundation shall be exclusively patriotic and 
educational, as follows: 

(1) To aid in the development of a better 
knowledge and understanding of the philos- 
ophy and basic principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, by research and study, and 
by the accumulation and diffusion of infor- 
mation regarding such philosophy and prin- 
ciples; 

(2) To assist in the development of more 
dynamic procedures for making patriotism, 
Americanism, and good citizenship more ef- 
fective, including but not limited to the 
promotion and encouragement of local, 
State, regional, and national activities; 

(3) To develop and assist in and en- 
courage the development of ways and means 
by which various organizations may con- 
tribute concretely to the growth of a more 
active, alert, enlightened, conscientious, and 
progressive citizenry in the United States of 
America; and 

(4) To provide a center for the con- 
tinuous acquisition and dissemination of 
knowledge on questions affecting the well- 
being of the people of the United States and 
its territories and possessions, utilizing any 
and all effective means thereto, including 
but not limited to research, publication and 
services, the establishment and maintenance 
of public educational activities, agencies, 
and institutions, and the aiding of any such 
activities, agencies, and institutions already 
established. 

CORPORATE POWERS 

Sec. 4. The foundation shall have power 

(1) to sue and be sued, complain, and 
defend in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; 

(2) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 

(3) to choose such officers, managers, 
agents, and employees as the business of the 
foundation may require; 

(4) to adopt, amend, and alter bylaws 
and regulations, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States or any State in 
which such foundation is to operate, for the 
management of its property and the regula- 
tion of its affairs; 

(5) to contract and be contracted with; 
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(6) to take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, or bequest any property, 
real or personal, incidental to attaining the 
objects and accomplishing the purposes of 
the foundation, subject to applicable pro- 
visions of law of any State (a) governing the 
amount or kind of real and personal property 
which may be held by, or (b) otherwise 
limiting or controlling the ownership of real 
and personal property by a corporation op- 
erating in such State. 

(7) to transfer and convey real or per- 
sonal property; 

(8) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the foundation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure the same by mortgage, subject to all 
applicable provisions of Federal or State law; 

(9) to use the corporate funds to give 
prizes, or awards, to citizens for outstanding 
contributions toward the achievement of the 
purposes of the foundation; 

(10) to make loans or grants, and to es- 
tablish and bestow fellowships, for study, re- 
search, or creative effort; 

(11) to publish a magazine or other pub- 
lication or publications consistent with its 
corporate purposes; 

(12) to use and display and authorize the 
use and display of such emblems and badges 
as it may adopt; and 

(13) to do any and all acts and things 
reasonably necessary and proper to carry out 
the objects and purposes of the foundation. 
HEADQUARTERS AND PRINCIPAL OFFICES; STATES 

AND TERRITORIAL SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES; DIS- 

TRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENT 

Sec. 5. (a) The headquarters and princi- 
pal offices of the foundation shall be located 
in the District of Columbia, but the activi- 
ties of the foundation may be conducted 
throughout the various States, territories, 
and possessions of the United States. 

(b) The foundation shall maintain at all 
times in the District of Columbia a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service of 
process for the foundation, such designation 
to be filed in the office of the clerk of the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia. Notice to or service upon such 
agent, or mailed to the business address of 
such agent, shall be deemed sufficient no- 
tice or service upon the foundation. 

MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS 


Src, 6. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act membership in the foundation shall 
be governed and privileges of membership 
shall be prescribed by the bylaws of the 
foundation. In the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the foundation hereinafter prescribed 
to be conducted by vote of the members, 
each member of the foundation shall have 
one vote. 

NATIONAL OFFICERS; ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 7. (a) The national officers shall be 
a president, who shall serve as chairman of 
the board of trustees and of the executive 
committee, a vice president, a secretary, and 
a treasurer, to be elected by the vote of the 
members from among the members of the 
foundation. 

(b) For the purposes of initiating the 
foundation, the national officers shall be 
elected within ten days of the date of en- 
actment of this Act by the persons named 
in the first section of this Act, to serve until 
the end of the next following calendar year. 
Thereafter, the national officers of the 
foundation shall be elected biennially by a 
majority vote of the members of the founda- 
tion present and voting or voting by writ- 
ten proxy. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION; MEETINGS, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE; EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Sec. 8. (a) From the date of enactment of 

this Act until the next following election of 

officers, the governing body of the founda- 
tion, which shall exercise the powers herein 
granted to the foundation, shall be the per- 
sons named in the first section of this Act 
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and such additional persons as shall be 
named by them as associate members. 
Thereafter, the governing body of the foun- 
dation shall be a Board of Trustees consisting 
of such number (not less than ten including 
ex officio members) as the bylaws may pre- 
scribe. The Board of Trustees shall be se- 
lected from among the members of the 
foundation 

(b) The members of the Board of Trustees 
shall be elected for such term as the bylaws 
shall prescribe by a majority vote of the 
members of the foundation present and vot- 
ing or voting by written proxy. Vacancies 
on the Board due to death or resignation 
shall be filled by designation by a majority 
of the Board. 

(c) The Board shall meet at least once 
each year at such time and place as may be 
prescribed by the bylaws. The annual re- 
port of the Board shall be presented at such 
meeting. Special meetings of the Board may 
be called as prescribed by the bylaws. 

(d) The Board shall by majority vote des- 
ignate three of its own members, who to- 
gether with the president and the vice 
president shall constitute the executive com- 
mittee which, when the Board is not in 
session, shall have and exercise the powers 
of the Board subject to its direction and have 
the power to authorize the seal of the foun- 
dation to be affixed to all papers which may 
require it. 

(e) An executive director for the founda- 
tion shall be selected by the executive com- 
mittee in keeping with qualifications and 
terms of employment adopted by such com- 
mittee. Other professional staff members 
shall be nominated by the executive direc- 
tor and approved by the executive committee. 


USE OF INCOME OR ASSETS; LOANS TO OFFICERS, 
DIRECTORS, OR EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 9. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the foundation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or trustee thereof, or be dis- 
tributable to any such person, except upon 
dissolution or final liquidation of the foun- 
dation as provided in section 15 of this Act: 
Provided, That nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed to prevent the executive 
committee from adopting terms of employ- 
ment of the executive director as prescribed 
by section 8(e). 

(b) The foundation shall not make loans 
to its officers, trustees, or employees. Any 
trustee who votes for or assents to the mak- 
ing of a loan to an officer, trustee, or em- 
ployee of the foundation, and any officer 
who participates in the making of such a 
loan shall be jointly and severally Mable to 
the foundation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF FOUNDATION 

Src. 10. The foundation, and its members, 
Officers, and trustees, as such, shall not con- 
tribute to or otherwise support or assist any 
political party or candidate for elective pub- 
lic office, nor advocate, sponsor, promote, or 
oppose legislation in the Congress of the 
United States or in the legislatures of the 
several States. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 
Sec. 11. The foundation shall be liable for 

the acts of its officers and agents when acting 

within the scope of their authority, 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 

Sec. 12. The foundation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock, nor to 
declare or pay any dividends, its objects and 
purposes being solely patriotic and educa- 
tional. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 

Sec. 13. The foundation shall keep cor- 
rect and complete books and records of ac- 
count and shall also keep minutes of the 
pi of all regular meetings of its 
membership, the Board of Trustees, and 
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committees having any authority under the 
Board of Trustees; and it shall also keep at 
its principal office a record of the names and 
addresses of its members entitled to vote. 
All books and records of the foundation may 
be inspected at any reasonable time by any 
member entitled to vote or his agent or 
attorney. 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS; REPORT TO 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Sec. 14, (a) The accounts of the corpora- 
tion shall be audited annually in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
by independent certified public accountants 
or independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory authority 
of a State or other political subdivision of 
the United States. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the corporation are normally kept. 
All books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or property 
belonging to or in use by the corporation and 
necessary to facilitate the audit shall be 
made available to the person or persons con- 
ducting the audit; and full facilities for 
verifying transactions with the balances or 
securities held by depositories, fiscal agents, 
and custodians shall be afforded to such per- 
son or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than March 1 of each year. The report shall 
set forth the scope of the audit and shall 
include a verification by the person or per- 
sons conducting the audit of statements of 
(1) assets and liabilities, (2) capital and 
surplus or deficit, (3) surplus or deficit anal- 
ysis, (4) income and expense, and (5) sources 
and application of funds. Such report shall 
not be printed as a public document. 

USE OF ASSETS ON DISSOLUTION OR LIQUIDATION 

Sec. 15. Upon final dissolution or liquida- 
tion of the foundation, which may be only 
by unanimous vote of the board of trustees, 
and after the discharge or satisfaction of all 
outstanding obligations and liabilities, the 
remaining assets of the foundation shall be 
transferred by the board of trustees to some 
recognized agency or agencies in 
the furtherance and advancement of patriot- 
ism, Americanism, and good citizenship. 
EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO NAME, EMBLEMS, SEALS, 

AND BADGES 

Sec. 16. The foundation shall have the 
sole and exclusive right to use or authorize 
the use of the name, The McCarran Founda- 
tion, and such emblems, seals, and badges 
as the foundation may lawfully adopt. 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec. 17. The right to alter, amend, or 

repeal this Act is expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONGRESSIONAL GREETINGS TO 
BETHEL HOME DEMONSTRATION 
CLUB, SUMTER COUNTY, S.C. 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 474) extending the greetings and 
felicitations of the Congress to the Bethel 
Home Demonstration Club of Bethel 
Community, Sumter County, S.C., was 
considered and agreed to. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE MILITARY 
TO CIVILIAN LEADERSHIP 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 


since the founding of our Republic the 
relationship between the military man 
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and the civilian leader has always been 
clearly defined. Through the years it has 
been understood and respected by each. 
It was understood thoroughly that the 
military would never be superior to the 
civilian except in times of war and even 
then the relationship would be guarded 
by the dual capacity of the Commander 
in Chief, also our President. 

Today, the civilian echelon at the top 
of each division of our Department of 
Defense is nothing but an extension of 
the same protection against military 
dominance that we observed when our 
forces were smaller in numbers and in 
assignment of roles and missions. Thus 
it is that all the decisions made by our 
military commanders in times of peace 
are approved or disapproved by the ci- 
vilian echelons of Government. Many of 
them also are submitted for the approval 
of committees of Congress as well as the 
membership of the House and Senate. 
For example, no forces can be enlarged, 
no new weapons acquired, no bases built 
without the permission of Congress 
which must appropriate the required 
money. And the acts of Congress, made 
up of civilian members, are influenced by 
large constituencies of civilians. 

So, Mr. President, we have an in- 
depth defense built into our system of 
government to keep the military leader 
from occupying a role of dominance. 
And when you add to this the American 
soldier’s in-born respect and reverence 
for our free society and its system of 
checks and balances, it becomes strange 
and disturbing to hear talk to the ef- 
fect that the development of a military- 
industrial complex in this country could 
lead eventually to some kind of abor- 
tive “takeover” action such as a coup 
d'etat by the leaders of our Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. President, these sly and ill- 
founded whisperings do a grave disserv- 
ice to the patriotism and dedication of 
our military leaders at a particularly 
critical time in the history of our Na- 
tion. They promote suspicion, where 
there is no cause for suspicion, and di- 
rect it against a group which is entrusted 
with the security and defense of the en- 
tire free world. They would have us 
believe that the increasing tempo of 
military coups, particularly in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, are dictated by some 
innate desire of military men, as a class, 
to usurp power and control from civilian 
leaders. They would have us believe that 
a hunger for political power is as much 
a part of the military leader as is his 
uniform. They would have us disre- 
gard the conditions that have prompted 
the more recent military coups in Latin 
America and ascribe the action to noth- 
ing but the growth of military strength. 

Completely ignoring the tenets of free- 
dom welded firmly into the training of 
every American military commander, 
the detractors of our military are fond 
of pointing to military coups in other 
parts of the world and suggesting that 
“it could happen here.” They conjure 
up a picture of American military men, 
particularly generals, meeting clan- 
destinely in the bowels of the Pentagon 
to plot the overthrow of the system they 
are sworn to defend. And they hint 
darkly that today’s weapons have be- 
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come so complex that only the military 
men know how to use them to the best 
advantage—as though a military com- 
mander’s proficiency in his assigned 
field is, of itself, a reason for civilians 
to fear him. 

Of course, Mr. President, the purveyors 
of this kind of slander neglect to men- 
tion that in many of the recent military 
coups throughout the world the military 
has been on the side of freedom; that it 
was forced to act in countries where 
stable government failed and the mili- 
tary was left as the only group capable 
of standing against communistic chaos. 
Far from being the destroyers of demo- 
cratic processes” they have been pic- 
tured, the military men more often were 
the only group able to hold things to- 
gether until order could be restored. 

Mr. President, those who warn against 
the military and attack its members as 
threats to our political processes, do not 
understand the American military mind. 
Nor can they bring themselves to study 
it. If they did, they would quickly dis- 
cover that a man trained in the services 
knows that his decisions must be guided 
by principles which have been proven. 
After all, those decisions will involve 
human lives and cannot be taken lightly. 
Thus, the military mind is not one which 
will try a tactical or strategic answer 
already proven valueless, The military 
man knows that human nature has not 
changed during man’s time on earth. He 
understands that a man on the battle- 
field or in his office will react to situa- 
tions and conditions just as he always 
has. 

Perhaps by this time, Mr. President, 
you will reason—and correctly—that I 
contend the military man is overwhelm- 
ingly conservative. Actually, he has to 
be conservative to be successful for he 
must, of necessity, base his judgments on 
the lessons of history. Because of this, 
the chance of communism taking over 
when armies are in charge of bankrupt, 
fallen, unstable governments are at the 
best remote. Some armies may have 
their failings but by and large they are 
fully aware that when communism 
comes to a country freedom dies. In 
many areas, they have been forced to act 
on this knowledge when the orderly 
processes of government failed. 

In other words, in most places where 
the military has acted, it has acted be- 
cause extreme circumstances prevailed. 
There is no parallel to be drawn from 
this merely because we have in this 
country a strong Military Establishment. 
And those who attempt any such specu- 
lation do nothing but perform a disserv- 
ice to our country. 

So the question I keep coming back to 
is this: Why do we have this growing 
propaganda which downgrades our mili- 
tary leaders and calls into question both 
their purpose and their patriotism? 
Gaged both on the basis of historical 
experience and conditions prevailing to- 
day, I find it impossible to answer this 
question unless one is willing to concede 
that there is more behind these innuen- 
does and attacks than meets the eye; 
unless you believe there is developing a 
deliberate and sustained attempt by 
pacifist and other far-leftist groups to 
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bring the American military into ill re- 
pute. For, if you look to history, you will 
find that there is no precedent for a 
dominant political role by the military 
in the United States of America. 
Throughout the years, it is true, we have 
had no hesitancy in utilizing the special 
gifts and capabilities of proven military 
commanders. And we have done this 
without fear and without running the 
slightest risk of paving the way for an 
ascendancy of military power. Our first 
President, George Washington, was a 
former general. Other Presidents also 
were taken from the ranks of the gen- 
erals, including Andrew Jackson, Ulysses 
S. Grant, and Dwight Eisenhower. And 
the generals have not had a corner on 
the list of proven military leaders who 
have held the Nation's top civilian offices. 
There was Col. Teddy Roosevelt, Capt. 
Harry Truman, to say nothing of a PT 
boat commander named Kennedy. Gen. 
George Marshall served as Secretary of 
State and Secretary of Defense. Gen. 
James Gavin was an excellent Ambassa- 
dor to France. The list is a long one, but 
it does not include a single example of 
a military men who failed to fill a civilian 
assignment with complete faith. 

Mr. President, I would remind you of 
another astonishing fact: 64 of the 100 
Members of the Senate and 275 Mem- 
bers of the House in the 87th Congress 
have served our country in some branch 
of the military services—nearly two- 
thirds of our National Legislature. Not 
included, because of the herculean task 
of assembling the statistics, are the 
hordes of other former service people 
and present reservists and guardsmen 
who are serving our country in every 
facet of its civilian operation. 

I suggest that this high percentage 
would be true historically. To serve our 
country in war or in peace is the noblest 
achievement of citizenry. Thousands 
upon thousands of our military men have 
served our country in a civilian capacity; 
but where can the suspicious cite an in- 
stance of a betrayal of the relationship 
of the military to the civilian? And the 
misguided ones who persist in question- 
ing the intentions and the honor of the 
military men, who look upon the uniform 
as the natural garb of a potential dicta- 
tor, are certainly practicing a total dis- 
regard of history. 

Of course, the antimilitary mind is 
always attracted to remarks which can 
be lifted out of context or purposefully 
twisted to support its particular brand 
of alarm. For example, former Treasury 
Secretary George Humphrey once re- 
marked: 

This growing power of the military threat- 
ens the traditional American way of life and 
brings the civilian authorities under tre- 
mendous pressures. 


From reading just that passage, one 
could easily believe that Secretary Hum- 
phrey actually saw a danger of military 
takeover. But this is not true, as we find 
out when his entire reasoning is fol- 
lowed. 

Out of World War II and Korea came 
the realization that our defensive and 
offensive capabilities could never, until 
the threat of world communism disap- 
pears, be the small establishments we 
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maintained prior to 1941. They would, 
of stark necessity, be huge and expensive 
for the foreseeable years ahead, and 
their effect would rest on every person 
and most communities of the Nation. 

This effect, by its very nature, had to 
be a mobile one; that is to say, military 
bases would be moved about, units would 
be transferred, material contracts would 
be changed, manufacturing locations al- 
tered—all this would have to be done to 
meet changed conditions and changed 
weapons systems and changed technol- 
ogy affecting the Military Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. President, all of us know what 
this necessarily mobile aspect of our De- 
fense Establishment means in terms of 
local economics. When a base is moved 
from one section of the country to an- 
other, there is bound to be an economic 
gain for one area and there is bound to 
be a corresponding economic loss for 
another area. Here is where we return 
to the nature of man, and observe his 
selfish instincts coming into play. When 
a base is moved or deactivated or when 
a government contract is lost because 
of the development of a new weapon or 
the discarding of an old one, the area 
affected immediately raises a great hul- 
laballoo. Chamber of commerce com- 
mittees and groups of labor union rep- 
resentatives rush in to apply political 
heat on their political representatives, 
on the Congress, and on the Government 
agency most directly involved. Local 
communities are notorious for approving 
frugality and modernization in the Na- 
tion’s defense establishments—so long 
as they do not adversely affect them. 

The question arises whether this is 
“the growing power of the military,” as 
the former Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey described it, or whether it is the 
selfish power of the people trying to 
override a military decision with a po- 
litical decision. Here, I believe we ar- 
rive at the true meaning of Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s words—that the necessity for a 
powerful military is related in the mind 
to a large force which can never be di- 
minished, even though modern weapons 
constantly increase individual firepower 
capabilities and thereby diminish man- 
power requirements. In many instances, 
the military has been thwarted in its ef- 
forts to reduce expenditure require- 
ments, because of political pressure ap- 
plied by civilian groups. 

President Kennedy has said: 

Neither our strategy nor our psychology 
as a Nation—and certainly our economy— 
must become dependent on the permanent 


maintenance of a large Military Establish- 
ment, 


On this, I am sure, there is agreement 
in the military mind, in some political 
minds, and, I would hope, in the public 
mind. The President would, I believe, 
have been wiser to have added “however, 
it must be adequate.” He went on to 
say: 

Our arms must be subject to ultimate 
civilian control and command at all times, in 
war as well as in peace. 


This sheds some light on the question, 
and I believe the answers will now begin 
to fall into place. I can see the wis- 
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dom, as I am sure the military can, of 
having civilian control. But command 
at all times, including decisions running 
the whole complex gamut of military 
problems and operations? I say this 
cannot be the exclusive concern of the 
civilian. I believe we must be wary of 
the civilian who yearns for the power he 
observes so fearfully in the hands of the 
military. 

The question then becomes, as one 
Washington writer has observed— 
the relationship between America’s Military 
Establishment and the civilian official that 
stirs apprehension. 


In what direction should these appre- 
hensions point? At the American mili- 
tary man, whom history has proven to 
understand not only his job, but also his 
relationship to his government? No. 
To my mind, our apprehensions and our 
worry should be directed at the civilian 
who does not understand military prob- 
lems, but who seeks to “command at all 
times, in war as well as in peace.” How 
can we possibly reason that an all- 
powerful civilian command“ is less 
dangerous than a military command? 
How can logic be extended to justify at 
the same time civilian efforts to “con- 
trol and command at all times” all gov- 
ernment at all levels from central 
Washington? If the size of the services 
worries these civilians, what about the 
unparalleled growth of government em- 
ployment? If they are disturbed be- 
cause an estimated 1,400 retired military 
officers are working for defense contrac- 
tors—presumably to influence spending, 
how do they dismiss the efforts of 
thousands of bureaucrats whose time is 
paid for by the taxpayers, and who spend 
it harassing Congress to do the same 
thing? 

I am more concerned over civilian 
meddlers who decide that an invasion of 
Cuba does not need air support than I 
am over military men who recommended 
use of enough strength to assure the 
success of our venture in the Bay of 
Pigs. 

I am more concerned with the civilian 
who arbitrarily orders a cut in our Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve forces, without 
consulting State Governors or military 
leaders, than I am with the officers who 
believe the continuation of these man- 
power reservoirs is essential to defense. 

I am more concerned with State De- 
partment civilians who decide what our 
military forces in Berlin can and cannot 
do than I am with the military man who 
believes that flexibility of action is para- 
mount to success in zones of interna- 
tional tension. 

I am more concerned over a civilian 
like Adlai Stevenson who tells the United 
Nations that we are prepared to take 
“risks” to lessen the chance of an in- 
tensified arms race with Russia than I 
am about military men who regard the 
Soviets as an implacable foe which will 
never deal in honor. 

Iam more concerned when I read that 
a Deputy Secretary of Defense says “The 
United States believes that it is highly 
desirable for its own security and for 
the security of the world that the arms 
race should not be extended into outer 
space” than I am when I read that a 
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general has discussed communism with 
his troops. 

Which is more dangerous to our 
future? The civilian who does not want 
to develop military potential in outer 
space, for fear it will “stimulate” the 
Russians to a similar effort, or the Air 
Force officer who knows that the only 
use Russia has for outer space is to con- 
trol the earth? Or where does our 
security lie when an untrained civilian 
decides that our only advanced aircraft, 
the RS-70, is not needed while military 
men of greater experience claim it is 
essential to our defense? 

I suggest that our country is safer 
because of military men who understand 
the necessity for victory in the cold war 
than because of civilians who shun the 
word for fear its use would offend the 
enemy. 

Ours is a government proven by nearly 
two hundred years of success. The 
theory of separation of power has 
worked. The theory of limited and dif- 
fused government has proven eminently 
successful. The posture of the military 
to the civilian has been observed and it 
has proven wise. 

But now, Mr. President, there is heard 
a growing voice in the land which says, 
“Trust not the military man for he 
wants to take over.” 

Could it happen here? Could our Gov- 
ernment, after its glory, become some- 
thing other than it has been? 

I believe there is danger ahead, but 
my concern does not stem from a fear 
over what the generals might do or how 
their militarily-mature judgment might 
influence the President or his Cabinet. 
My concern is with the theoretically- 
mature mind with its proven naivete, its 
lack of contact with cold war realities, 
and its absorption with dogmas proven 
false and dangerous throughout man- 
kind’s history. 

These are the minds who have no 
faith in our principles or in the people’s 
ability. These are the minds who want 
control over all facets of power in the 
American system—not only over the 
military, but also over our political, 
economic, and social lives. 

If the military man disagrees with the 
civilian, or vice versa, the answering ac- 
tion is a simple one—the military man 
is retired from the service. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
say that I believe we are in far greater 
danger from the civilian theorist, with 
his punchcard answers to our pressing 
defense problems, than we are from the 
military man with his proven knowledge 
4 concern for our American institu- 
tions. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL AIR POL- 
LUTION CONTROL LAW 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, there 
are at the desk amendments of the 
House of Representatives to Senate bill 
455, of which I am the author. I ask 
that they be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 455) to 
provide for public hearings on air pol- 
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lution problems of more than local sig- 
nificance under, and extend the duration 
of, the Federal air pollution control law, 
and for other purposes, which were, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That the first sentence of section 5 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide research and 
technical assistance relating to air pollution 
control”, approved July 15, 1955, as amended 
(42 U.S.C., sec. 1857d), is amended by striking 
out “nine fiscal years during the period be- 
ginning July 1, 1955, and ending June 30, 
1964,” and inserting in lieu thereof “eleven 
fiscal years during the period beginning July 
1, 1955, and ending June 30, 1966,”. 

Sec, 2. Section 3 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide research and technical assist- 
ance relating to air pollution control”, ap- 
proved July 15, 1955, as amended (42 U.S.C., 
sec. 1857b), is amended by inserting (a)“ 
immediately after “Src. 3.", and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(b) In view of the nationwide significance 
of the problems of air pollution from motor 
vehicles, the Surgeon General shall conduct 
studies of the amounts and kinds of sub- 
stances discharged from the exhausts of mo- 
tor vehicles and of the effects of the dis- 
charge of such substances, including the 
amounts and kinds of such substances which 
from the standpoint of human health, it is 
safe for motor vehicles to discharge into the 
atmosphere.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to amend the act of July 14, 
1955, relating to air pollution control, to 
authorize appropriations for an addi- 
tional 2-year period, and for other pur- 


poses.” 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 


Mr.KUCHEL. Lyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Has this matter 
been cleared with the chairman of the 
committee? 

Mr. KUCHEL. No; it has not. The 
bill came from the Committee on Public 
Works, but it has not been cleared with 
the chairman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator may 
go ahead and speak on the matter, and 
in the meantime we will check into it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, air pol- 
lution continues to be a grave and se- 
rious problem to the health of the 
American people, and it is the Federal 
Government which must supply, and 
continue to supply, the leadership in the 
elimination of air pollution. 

We supplied the legislation for that 
leadership 7 years ago in enacting the 
first Federal air pollution law in our 
country’s history. I am glad to recall 
that I was the author of that law. 

A year ago I introduced S. 455, to con- 
tinue the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and particularly of the Surgeon General 
of the United States, in the field of re- 
search with respect to air pollutants. 

Under the provisions of the original 
act, the Surgeon General is authorized 
to prepare or recommend research pro- 
grams and to encourage cooperative ac- 
tivities, collect and disseminate informa- 
tion, conduct and support research, and 
to make available to all agencies the re- 
sults of surveys, studies, investigations, 
research, and experiments relating to 
air pollution and abatement. Reports of 
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such studies as are desirable may be pub- 
lished from time to time by the Surgeon 
General, together with appropriate rec- 
ommendations. 

The act authorized an appropriation 
of $5 million annually for each of the 
fiscal years beginning July 1, 1955, and 
ending June 30, 1960. 

In 1959 this act was amended to ex- 
tend the air pollution control law to 
June 30, 1964. 

As I said, the bill passed the Senate 
unanimously about a year ago. During 
the intervening months the President of 
the United States recommended that 
this legislation be adopted. 

In the House of Representatives 
amendments were written into the bill 
to provide that the program should con- 
tinue for 2 additional years, or until 
June 30, 1966; and, in addition, the 
House of Representatives wrote in what 
I think is a worthwhile feature, making 
it abundantly clear that the intention of 
the Congress with respect to the re- 
sponsibility of the Surgeon General in- 
cludes the following. I read, paren- 
thetically, from section 2 of the bill 
as amended in the House: 

In view of the nationwide significance of 
the problems of air pollution from motor 
vehicles, the Surgeon General shall conduct 
studies of the amounts and kinds of sub- 
stances discharged from the exhausts of 
motor vehicles and of the effects of the dis- 
charge of such substances, including the 
amounts and kinds of such substances 
which, from the standpoint of human 
health, it is safe for motor vehicles to dis- 
charge into the atmosphere. 


Under existing law, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States has entered 
into contracts with eleemosynary insti- 
tutions and others to conduct research of 
this kind. Some of the research is be- 
ing carried on in the State of California, 
and particularly in the city of Los Ange- 
les, under a contract with the University 
of Southern California, by which animal 
life is exposed to the exhausts of auto- 
mobiles and the adverse effect on animal 
life is measured. 

This is but one of the types of experi- 
mentation conducted under the present 
law by which the Government of the 
United States is seeking to isolate air 
pollutants and, having isolated them, to 
take such steps as may be necessary to 
eliminate them from the air we breathe. 

But, in addition to that highly impor- 
tant function, there is present in this 
country today the problem of adverse 
effects of air pollution on agriculture, 
plant life, and animal life; and there 
again the Surgeon General is making 
progress under present law. That prog- 
ress needs to continue being made. 

_In a word, Mr. President, the House of 
Representatives has taken the bill which 
the Senate passed a year ago and has 
written into it provisions for a continu- 
ation of the present highly important 
responsibilities of the Surgeon General; 
and, in addition, has written out clearly 
that the responsibility shall include ap- 
propriate research with respect to the 
exhausts of motor vehicles. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. KUCHEL. I vield. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I say, most regret- 
fully, to my friend from California, be- 
cause I know of his deep interest in this 
matter, and of his leadership in having 
the legislation passed, or processed, that 
I have asked one of the aids of the Sen- 
ate to check with the Public Works Com- 
mittee and with the chairman of the 
committee relating to the House amend- 
ments. 

I say most respectfuly that I have not 
been able to obtain a firm answer. I 
understand there is a temporary “hold” 
on it, without any particular opposition. 
I know the Senator will be cooperative. 
If the Senator will withdraw his request 
now, we will speak with the chairman 
of the committee. Now that the Sena- 
tor has made his presentation, if we can 
obtain clearance, it can go through 
rather quickly, because I doubt whether 
there would be substantial opposition. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I shall do so. Mr. 
President, I wish to say for the Recorp 
that I cleared this matter with the ma- 
jority leader, but I say most frankly I 
did not clear it with the chairman of the 
Senate committee which originally re- 
ported my bill. Under those circum- 
stances, I apologize to my friend. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator 
knows that I have no objection. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am in full sup- 
port of what the Senator seeks to do. I 
am only serving as sort of a “watchdog” 
on procedural matters, to protect the 
rights of committees. I am sure this 
matter can be handled very shortly, if 
the Senator will withdraw his request. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House 
amendments to the bill (S. 455) may be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator withdraws his request for pres- 
ent consideration of the House amend- 
ments. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Subsequently the Presiding Officer 
laid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 455) to provide for public hear- 
ings on air pollution problems of more 
than local significance under, and ex- 
tend the duration of, the Federal air 
pollution control law, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have talked with the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, 
under whose sponsorship my bill was 
reported a year ago and passed. He 
has no objection to the Senate consid- 
ering the House amendments. In fact, 
he will approve my request. As I said 
earlier, I had cleared the matter with 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendments of the 
House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendments were agreed to. 

Mr.BURDICK. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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THE COURT AND THE GOVERNOR 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
State of Mississippi has now been placed 
in the spotlight as a result of the deci- 
sion rendered by the U.S. Supreme Court 
on May 17, 1954, in the school integra- 
tion case. I have warned time and time 
again that, when a court usurps unto it- 
self powers that are not delegated under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and embarks upon a course of 
illegal action, one illegal usurpation 
would beget another and that the time 
would come when the people would be 
the victims of a judicial oligarchy. To- 
day it is the State of Mississippi that is 
being made the whipping boy of the 
heedless and lawless course of conduct 
that has been pursued by the Federal 
judiciary since that May 17 decision. 

The Governor of Mississippi is charged 
with the duty and responsibility of see- 
ing that the constitution and statutes of 
that State are duly and faithfully ex- 
ecuted. His power and right to perform 
this function arises from the sovereign 
powers that were reserved to the States 
and to the people under articles 9 and 10 
of the amendments to our basic charter. 
He deserves and warrants the congratu- 
lations of all right-thinking people and 
those who love and want to keep their 
hard-won freedom and liberties for in- 
terposing himself and frustrating the ex- 
ecution of an illegal and unconstitu- 
tional order directed at Mississippi by 
judicial tyrants who are blind and in- 
toxicated with the alleged power usurped 
to the Federal judiciary by an unbridled 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, Governor Barnett was 
a student at the University of Missis- 
sippi when I was a student there many 
years ago. Whether one agrees with him 
or not—and I am in agreement with the 
course he has pursued—he is a man who 
is conscientious, who has a deep courage 
of his convictions, who will fight to pre- 
serve the Government and the society 
which he believes is guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

According to the newspaper accounts, 
Governor Barnett has been summoned 
to appear before the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in New 
Orleans, La., to show cause why he is 
not in contempt of an alleged order is- 
sued by that court. I cannot understand 
or comprehend the action of a Federal 
court of appeals arrogating unto itself 
powers and prerogatives which the stat- 
utes of the United States clearly lodge 
only in courts of original jurisdiction— 
the U.S. district courts. Neither can I 
understand the action of the executive 
branch of our Federal establishment in 
attempting to intervene and take over 
a controversy that was originated in a 
Federal district court in Mississippi be- 
tween an individual resident of that 
State and certain named defendants. 
If the day has come when not only a 
citizen of Mississippi, but also the Gov- 
ernor of that great State, can be dragged 
across a State line by Federal marshals 
or troops and subjected to the dictates 
of appellate judges appointed to their 
cushy jobs for life, then judicial tyranny 
is a reality and not a fiction. If a crime 
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is alleged under the laws of either the 
United States or any State in this Union, 
the commonest or meanest criminal is 
entitled under both State and Federal 
law to the constitutional safeguards of 
indictment by a grand jury in the geo- 
graphical district in which the crime is 
alleged to have been committed and a 
trial by a jury of his peers. I do not 
believe the day has come when this char- 
acter of judicial farce will be either con- 
doned or permitted by the people of 
these United States. 

The laws of the United States are ex- 
plicit that in a suit when the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is not a party, a case of criminal 
contempt vests in the defendant the 
right of trial by jury. The Civil Rights 
Act recently passed by this Congress ex- 
plicitly provides that when the United 
States is a party, no sentence more than 
45 days in jail and not more than a $300 
fine shall be imposed without the right 
of trial by jury. 

Mr. President, it is basic under the 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence that when a 
man can be confined to jail or imprisoned 
for an act which reaches to the stature 
of a crime, or when a man is guilty of 
criminal contempt of any court, he is 
entitled to a trial by jury, a jury of his 
peers from the neighborhood where he 
resides. 

T submit, Mr. President, this is basic 
to our entire structure of government. 
An attempt is being made by judges in 
New Orleans, most of whom, in my judg- 
ment, could not be elected a justice of 
the peace by their closest neighbors and 
closest acquaintances, in violation of the 
law, to drag the Governor of a sovereign 
State across State lines and to condemn 
him for a term in prison. 

Mr. President, as I have said, it is basic 
under our system of government that a 
man is entitled to a trial by jury. The 
Governor of Mississippi is entitled to a 
trial by a jury of his peers in the local- 
ity where he resides. This is a right we 
guarantee the rights of our citizens. Not 
only is the Governor of a State entitled 
to that, but also the humblest citizen in 
this country is entitled to it. 

When I read of the conduct of those 
judges as stated in the newspapers on 
Monday, it became apparent to me that 
no one could get a square deal, no one 
could get an honest decision, from such 
a tribunal. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to my col- 
league. My colleague and I have been 
in daily consultation on this subject. We 
have discussed it in detail. We largely 
agree on the details. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We have discussed all the major 
points and agree with relation to every 
essential part of the problem. 

I appreciate the Senator’s yielding to 
me so that I may now stress one point in 
particular. The Senator has pointed out 
that this issue goes back to the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954. He is eminently 
correct in that statement. The headlines 
of the newspapers now tend to put our 
State in a bad light. But what is now 
happening stems from the original error 
when the Supreme Court reached out, 
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and, without authority and without con- 
stitutional grounds, reversed many of its 
own decisions, including very recent de- 
cisions, in the school desegregation cases. 
At the same time the Supreme Court 
struck down the constitutional decisions 
of many of our State courts. Those de- 
cisions the people had arrived at. They 
represented their way of living. It was 
a better way of life for all parties con- 
cerned. 

The decisions had been approved by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The provisions of the State constitution 
as well as State statutes have been ap- 
proved over and over. Those decisions 
were wiped out by one stroke of the pen, 
and not by the legislative or executive 
branches of the Government. At that 
time warnings were sounded on the floor 
of the Senate as to the possible conse- 
quences to many millions of people. As 
I have said, the change of law was not 
accomplished through those whom the 
people elected to serve them in Congress. 
No executive elected by the people under- 
took to change the law. What was done 
was done by the Court. That is what 
causes most of the rightful indignation 
and resistance to that judicial error. It 
is a classical illustration of the natural 
response of a free people when they will 
not submit to unauthorized changes in 
their law or abuses by judicial officers. 
The prerogatives of the people were 
swept away in one act. 

The people and the government of 
Mississippi are not on the defensive. An 
attempt is now being made to portray 
them in that way and put them on the 
defensive. It goes back to their stand- 
ing on principles that have been upheld 
by the Supreme Court and other courts 
many times. No Congress has changed 
those principles or those laws. No ex- 
ecutive has changed them. They are 
the ones who are defending the law as 
it has been approved and not changed by 
any lawmaking power. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
they are defending the Constitution of 
the United States in our form of govern- 
ment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Of course. They are 
defending the Constitution as written by 
the people and as affirmed by the Court 
over and over and as approved by the 
Congress, and then they are defending 
their own constitution and laws passed 
and worked out to meet the existing con- 
ditions on a practical basis. As I have 
said, they have been approved over and 
over. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We hear talk about 
sending soldiers into the State. I do not 
believe such a thing. But is it not true 
that the only provision in the statute 
which would authorize the use of soldiers 
to enforce a decree of the Court was re- 
pealed by the Congress and by the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 89 to 0? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. It happened on this very 
floor following the decision to which we 
have referred. In that connection, the 
Senator from Mississippi made a special 
study of the subject. He prepared a 
speech for the Mississippi Bar Associa- 
tion in 1958. I shall refer to that sub- 
ject later. At that time we reached the 
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clear conclusion that there was no legis- 
lative or constitutional power to use 
troops in connection with this problem. 
I shall address myself to that subject 
later. Iconclude on the present point by 
saying that in carrying out the provisions 
of Mississippi law and the Constitution 
of the United States, too, except for that 
one decision of the Supreme Court, Gov- 
ernor Barnett is very sincere in his ef- 
forts. He is very much concerned. He 
has acted not with haste, but with de- 
liberation. He has been concerned with 
this problem over the years. He has 
acted with logic and with firmness in his 
approach to the problem. I repeat that 
he is carrying out his duties as he sees 
them and understands them under the 
law of the land as it was clearly settled 
until this intercession and the raising of 
this issue and all the unfortunate things 
that have followed. I believe he will 
continue to do so. I thank my colleague 
for yielding. As he goes along and as 
I endorse his speech, I shall ask him to 
yield further. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, as my 
colleague has so well stated, the people 
of Mississippi are not on the defense. 
The people and public officials of Missis- 
sippi have not done anything wrong. 
They are standing by their convictions. 
They are standing steadfast for the 
American system of government. They 
stand steadfast, as did the Founding 
Fathers, who wrote the Constitution of 
the United States and who wanted our 
system of government protected and 
preserved. They uphold those ideals. 
Governor Barnett is entitled to the ad- 
miration and respect of all Americans 
who love their country and who love 
our present system of government, be- 
cause he is protecting the rights of all 
people, the powerful and the lowly, in 
our country. 

The U.S. Government is not a party 
to the Meredith suit. This suit was filed 
by Meredith as an individual. While 
the U.S. Department of Justice has re- 
peatedly sought to make themselves a 
party in this case, the record reveals that 
it is still a suit by an individual and 
the Government only appears as an 
amicus curiae position and this position 
is possibly improvidently taken. 

The facts in the Meredith case have 
been emblazoned in the newspapers over 
the United States. Every citizen able 
to read is aware of the factual situation 
which exists. Governor Barnett cou- 
rageously and boldly has taken the posi- 
tion that the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States leaves 
the administration of the schools to 
State authority, and that the 10th 
amendment is still a valid provision of 
the U.S. Constitution. In asserting this 
right he has courageously and boldly 
pressed himself forward, both as Gov- 
ernor and as an individual, and ob- 
structed an order of a U.S. Court. 

It all goes back to the Brown case in 
1954, which was an illegal usurpation of 
power. The people of this country ought 
to realize the dubious background of the 
Brown case. The court did an unheard 
of thing by accepting as a basis for a 
judicial opinion the theories of several 
psychiatrists, blood red in character, 
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some of whom with Communist-front 
connections, as the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi showed at the time. There is 
the further dubious fact that a profes- 
sor has admitted that he miswrote his- 
tory, that he was hired to write a false- 
hood, to influence the Supreme Court. 

What has been the result? Gunnar 
Myrdal was one of the authorities. We 
all know his Communist-front back- 
ground. The chairman of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee certainly knows 
that he was listed as one of the authori- 
ties on which the Court based that de- 
cision. 

What has been the result? We have 
never had so much racial agitation since 
then as at any time in our history. We 
have set race against race, people against 
people, neighbor against neighbor, 
friend against friend; chaotic conditions 
have prevailed in many areas of this 
country. 

I submit that that is one of the basic 
tactics of communism, to create racial 
discord, to fish in troubled waters, to stir 
up strife and hatred. In the back- 
ground of the Brown case there lurk 
the agents of communism, and sociolo- 
gists and psychiatrists, some of them, as 
I showed at the time, with Communist 
background, or who belonged to Com- 
munist-front organizations, who are 
cited as an authority to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, the Governor of Mis- 
sissippi, basically is resisting the imple- 
mentation of this Brown decision. For 
those who oppose the Governor’s posi- 
tion, this must be a crime. There can 
be no other interpretation placed upon 
it from the viewpoint of those who hold 
contrary and dissenting views. 

Mr. President, this is criminal con- 
tempt. There is not a single element 
of civil contempt connected herewith. 
As criminal contempt, Governor Barnett, 
both as Governor of Mississippi and as 
an individual, is entitled to trial by jury 
of his peers. 

Mr. President, there has been some 
loose talk in the newspapers that the 
United States has troops available to go 
to Mississippi. I cannot believe this 
rumor. 

Mr. President, there is no authority 
vested in the Commanding Chief of our 
Armed Forces to use these troops for the 
enforcement of any court decree. Court 
decrees are enforced by court action. 
This Congress itself deliberately with 
full knowledge by a vote of 89 to 0 re- 
pealed the only statute in the laws of 
the United States that would conceiv- 
ably have given the President this type 
of tyrannical power. 

What does article IV, section 4 of the 
U.S. Constitution provide? I shall read 
it: 

The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion; and on application of the 
legislature, or of the executive (when the 
legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic violence. 


Therefore, except on the application 
of the legislature of a State or of the 
chief executive officer, when the legisla- 
ture cannot be convened, it is not pos- 
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sible to send soldiers into a State. It is 
not possible to do that under the Consti- 
tution. When President Eisenhower 
sent soldiers to Little Rock, he violated 
the Constitution of the United States. 
It was one of the blackest days in the 
history of our country. 

U.S. v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542, 23 L. 
ed. 529, involved one of the civil rights 
acts of 1870. An indictment was 
brought under this act to put down a 
conspiracy of the Ku Klux Klan to in- 
timidate Negroes in the exercise of rights 
granted to them by the 14th amendment 
of the U.S. Constitution. The Court 
held the law unconstitutional and dis- 
missed the proceeding, saying: 

The charge as made is really of nothing 
more than a conspiracy to commit a breach 
of the peace within a State. Certainly it 
will not be claimed that the United States 
have the power or are required to do mere 
police duty in the States. If a State cannot 
protect itself against domestic violence, the 
United States may, upon the call of the 
executive, when the legislature cannot be 
convened, lend their assistance for that pur- 
pose. This is a guaranty of the Constitu- 
tion (art. IV, sec. 4), but it applies to no 
case like this. 


There are a number of decisions of the 
Supreme Court along this same line. 

The action of the President in sending 
the 82d Airborne Division to enforce an 
illegal court decree at Little Rock vio- 
lated the Constitution, and was a tre- 
mendous step toward the destruction of 
human liberty in the United States. It 
was a tremendous step against our sys- 
tem of government, of our courts decid- 
ing cases, and law and order. 

I deplore the thought, and I hope 
that the present occupant of the White 
House or any of his department heads 
or advisers will not consider for 1 min- 
ute utilizing the Army to enforce an il- 
legal decree by an appellate court 
against the State of Mississippi and its 
people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks an article entitled En- 
forcement of Federal Court Decrees: A 
‘Recurrence to Fundamental Princi- 
ples,’ ” written by Alfred J. Schweppe, of 
the bar of the State of Washington, and 
published in the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal for February 1958. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks a brief 
entitled “The Little Rock Case: Author- 
ity of the President To Use Federal 
‘Troops in a State of the Union,” prepared 
by one of the most prominent lawyers in 
the United States, Hon. W. Scott Wilkin- 
son, of Shreveport, La. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, when 
courts cannot enforce their own decrees, 
some people think that the world will 
come to an end. Throughout the his- 
tory of jurisprudence often recur ex- 
amples of the inability of courts to en- 
force their decrees; and certainly an il- 
legal enforcement of a decree is worse 
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than no enforcement at all. When the 
Executive, through the power of ap- 
pointment, can control the judiciary and 
then enforce the decrees of its own judi- 
ciary by the use of U.S. troops, freedom 
has fled from the United States, and the 
day of tyranny is upon us. 

Mr. President, the issue involved in 
the present controversy between the Fed- 
eral judiciary and the State of Missis- 
sippi is one of serious moment and con- 
sequence. I have said before, and I 
repeat, that our people are peaceful, law- 
abiding citizens. There has been no vio- 
lence in Mississippi. Mississippi has 
handled its affairs in a peaceful, har- 
monious manner. Mississippi has had 
less racial agitation than any other State 
in the South. I am proud of the way in 
which Mississippi has handled its affairs. 
Ours is the most peaceful, most har- 
monious State in the United States. I 
will place the record of Mississippi 
against that of any other State in the 
American Union. Our people do not de- 
sire any form of lawlessness; to the con- 
trary, they desire public peace and good 
order. But I further add that the 
southern people, by and large, will not 
recognize, abide by, or comply with an 
illegal court decree which runs contrary 
to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and the constitution and 
statutes of the sovereign State of 
Mississippi. 

Let me explain: If a provision is not 
in the Constitution, it should certainly 
be written there; but it is my judgment 
as a lawyer that a check is placed upon 
each granting of power to any branch of 
the Government. I have never thought 
much of the doctrine which some judges 
have announced that the only limitation 
upon the Supreme Court is its own self- 
restraint and discretion. That state- 
ment was made by a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice. Frankly, I do not believe that the 
Founding Fathers ever intended to grant 
to any branch of the Government ab- 
solute power, limitless power, subject to 
the self-restraint and discretion of the 
courts. I simply do not believe that. 

I think it should be made clear in the 
Constitution of the United States that 
a State, when one branch of the Gov- 
ernment runs wild and commits acts that 
the State in its sovereign capacity deems 
to be illegal and unlawful, acts which 
would destroy the rights of the people— 
and I think the power is inherent in the 
State—may interpose its sovereignty in 
order to protect the Constitution of the 
United States and to protect her people 
from tyranny. 

Mr. President, Governor Barnett is 
employing the proper and legitimate use 
of the police power inherent in every 
State to prevent the execution of this 
illegal and invalid court order. Regard- 
less of what the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals says or what the Supreme Court 
of the United States says, the ultimate 
power and sovereignty of this country is 
not in the hands of judges who are ap- 
pointed for life, but is vested in the peo- 
ple of the several States, and there it 
will and must be retained if the liberties 
and freedoms of the people are to be 
preserved. Mississippi will stand fast to 
those beliefs and convictions which the 
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overwhelming majority of its citizens 
cherish as much as they do the breath 
of life itself. 

I again say that I believe the inherent 
power of a State, of a people acting in 
their sovereign capacity, exists; but it 
should be written plainly for all to see. 
I do not think that the men who wrote 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
men who created this great country, de- 
sired to endow one branch of the Gov- 
ernment with unlimited power, so that a 
justice appointed for life, responsible to 
no one, and sitting on a bench, may say 
that the power of a State is subject solely 
to the Court’s discretion. If that does 
not mean the existence of potential 
tyranny in this country, I do not know 
what other meaning could be placed on 
such a belief. 

Mr. President, the next 2 or 3 days will 
determine whether ours is a government 
of law or a government of men. It will 
likewise determine whether a judicial 
tyranny as black and as hideous as any 
in history obtains in the United States, 
and whether petty tyrants enshrouded 
in black and appointed for life rule the 
country from the seats of the mighty. 

EXHIBIT 1 


ENFORCEMENT OF FEDERAL Court Decrees: A 
RECURRENCE TO FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


(By Alfred J. Schweppe of the Washington 
Bar (Seattle) ) 

(In this article, Mr. Schweppe examines 
the constitutional and statutory authority of 
the executive branch of the Government to 
enforce judicial decrees. He concludes that 
there exists no such authority. The Journal 
recognizes that the issue here discussed is 
one on which there is a sharp difference of 
opinion among respected legal authorities 
and welcomes comments on Mr. Schweppe’s 
article.) 

The use of troops in domestic affairs is, 
indeed, a very grave matter—the deep con- 
cern of every citizen—and may involve fun- 
damental questions of self-government and 
of civil liberties. 

The constitutions or declarations of rights 
of many of the States, including the writer's 
own State of Washington, repeat in sub- 
stance from the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights of June 12, 1776, made 4 weeks be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence, this 
cardinal tenet: 

“A frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles is essential to the security of in- 
dividual rights and the perpetuity of free 
government,” 

That is what is required here: “a recur- 
rence to fundamental principles.“ 

The questions here involved are as funda- 
mental as the question involved in the great 
landmark case of Ex Parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 
2 (1866), which held invalid the military 
conviction of a civilian approved by Presi- 
dent Lincoln in a northern area where the 
civil courts were regularly functioning. 

The legal problem is simply stated, 
namely: where does the legal power reside to 
enforce Federal court decrees rendered under 
article III, the judicial article, of the U.S. 
Constitution? 

The issue, of course, is only one of legal 
power. The President, like everyone else, is, 
as Lord Coke said of James I, “under the 
law.” The issue has nothing to do with 
the merits of segregation, but only with the 
lawful manner of enforcing Federal court 
decrees. The President himself has said spe- 
cifically that troops are in Little Rock “not 
to enforce or advance any governmental pol- 
icy respecting integration, desegregation, or 
segregation” but only to enforce a U.S. dis- 
trict court decree. 


September 26 


In a widely publicized letter dated October 
7, 1957, to Senator STENNIS of Mississippi, 
the President said: 

“The Executive responsibility is presently 
confined to carrying out such duties as are 
placed upon it to support the orders of 
the district courts.” 

Manifestly, it makes no difference what 
the local Governor does. The President's 
powers to enforce district court decrees are 
neither enlarged nor diminished by what a 
State does or does not do. 

The Federal Constitution in article I dele- 
gates all legislative power to Congress. 
Article II delegates the executive power to 
the President, including the duty to “take 
care that the laws shall be faithfully ex- 
ecuted.” Article III delegates the judicial 
power of the United States to the Supreme 
Court and such inferior courts as Congress 
may establish. Article I delegates to Con- 
gress many specific legislative powers and 
finally the general power “to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof.” 

This last clause is commonly known as 
the “necessary and proper clause.” 

Thus the lower Federal courts are ex- 
clusively created, and exclusively regulated, 
by Congress. The Supreme Court has af- 
firmed this clear constitutional principle 
hundreds of times. 

Acting under these constitutional powers, 
Congress from the beginning provided that 
Federal court decrees rendered under the 
judicial article (III) of the Constitution shall 
be executed by the U.S. marshal, now title 
28, United States Code, section 547, which 
provides that the U.S. marshal: “shall ex- 
ecute all lawful writs, processes, and orders 
issued under the authority of the United 
States and to command all necessary assist- 
ance to execute his duties“ 

The assistance which he may command has 
since ancient times been known as a posse 
comitatus.* 

This power of the marshal to carry into 
effect the judicial article (III) of the Con- 
stitution could derive only from Congress, as 
decided by the Supreme Court (Chief Justice 
Marshall) 

The President, who has the duty under 
article II to “take care that the laws shall 
be faithfully executed,” has no power to en- 
force, or aid in enforcing, Federal court de- 
crees rendered under the judicial article (IIT) 
of the Constitution unless Congress invests 
him with such power. The only statutes 
that ever gave the President the power to em- 
ploy the land and naval forces or militia 
“to aid in the execution of judicial process,“ 
were section 9 of the Act of April 9, 1866, 
and section 13 of the Act of May 31, 1870. 
The latter was the Civil Rights Act of 1870, 
passed to enforce or implement the terms 
of the 14th and 15th amendments, as pro- 
vided in those amendments. Sections 9 and 
13 of the 1866 and 1870 statutes were re- 
enacted as section 1989 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of 1873, becoming section 1993 of title 
42, United States Code. 

Parenthetically, the Revised Statutes of 
1873 were a new starting point for Federal 
statutes, all prior ones having been repealed 
in the revision.“ 


11 Stat. 87 (1789); Rev. Stat. sec. 787. 

In re Quarles, 158 U.S. 532, 535 (1895): 
“It is the right, as well as the duty, of every 
citizen, when called upon by the proper 
officer, to act as part of the posse comitatus in 
upholding the laws of his country.” 

3 Wayman v. Southard, 10 Wheat. 1 
(1825); see to the same effect Bank of United 
States v. Halstead, 10 Wheat. 51 (1925). 

4 United States v. Bowen, 100 U.S. 508, 513; 
United Stites v. Locher, 134 U.S. 624, 626-7 


(1259), 


1962 


Hence, so far as Federal statutes are con- 
cerned, except as to such as have been since 
enacted by Congress, one today goes back 
only to the Revised Statutes of 1873, with all 
prior repealed laws being merely historical 
background, to be resorted to for purposes 
of interpretation only in doubtful cases.5 

On February 16, 1957, a high government 
official was interrogated by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee on the intention of the 
administration to use troops to enforce Fed- 
eral district court decrees in school integra- 
tion cases under section 1989 of the Revised 
Statutes. Though a negative answer was 
given, still, undoubtedly at the instance of 
members who feared the power might be 
used, section 1989 of the Revised Statutes 
was expressly repealed in the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, of which section 122 reads as 
follows: 

“Section 1989 of the Revised Statutes (42 
U.S.C, 1993) is hereby repealed.” 

The President signed this bill on Sep- 
tember 9, 1957. 

Thus, in September 1957, with the Presi- 
dent’s express approval, there was repealed 
the only statute in the United States Code 
giving the President power to use military 
force “to aid in the execution of judicial 
process.” Congress in 1957, when the mat- 
ter became a direct issue, clearly intended 
that the President should have no power in 
respect of Federal court decrees in civil rights 
cases. The repeal of a statute specifically 
dealing with enforcement of court decrees 
would in any event control over any gen- 
eral statute, if any is applicable, on executing 
the “laws of the United States.” Hence 
under present congressional legislation, only 
the U.S. marshal has power to enforce court 
decrees rendered under article III of the 
Constitution. 

That, by way of virtually a simple 
syllogism, is the answer to the problem. 


WHAT ARE “LAWS’’?—THE COURT'S ANSWER 


The answer can be supported in other 
ways. The Supreme Court has often held 
that the “laws” which the President shall 
faithfully execute are the acts of Congress.“ 

As said by the Court in the Steel Seizure 
Cases, 343 U.S. 579, 585: 

‘The President’s power, if any, to issue 
the order must stem either from an act of 
Congress or from the Constitution itself. 
There is no statute that expressly authorizes 
the President to take possession of property 
as he did here. Nor is there any act of Con- 
gress to which our attention has been di- 
rected from which such a power can fairly 
be implied.” 

And again: 

“Nor can the seizure order be sustained 
because of the several constitutional provi- 
sions that grant executive power to the 
President. In the framework of our Con- 
stitution, the President’s power to see that 
the laws are faithfully executed refutes the 
idea that he is to be a lawmaker. The 
Constitution limits his functions in the law- 
making process to the recommending of laws 
he thinks wise and the vetoing of laws he 
thinks bad, 

“And the Constitution is neither silent 
nor equivocal about who shall make laws 
which the President is to execute. The first 
section of the first article says that ‘All 
legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States.’ 
After granting many powers to the Congress, 
article I goes on to provide that Congress 
may ‘make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers 


*Simkins, Federal Practice, third edition 
(1938), p. 882, footnote 5. And see foot- 
note 4. 

Steel Seizure Cases, 343 U.S. 579, 585 
(1952), written by Justice Black, of Alabama: 
Ex parte Quirin, 317 U.S. 1, 25-27 (1942), 
written by Chief Justice Stone of New York. 
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vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof. 

And again: 

“The founders of this Nation entrusted 
the lawmaking power to Congress alone in 
both good and bad times. It would do no 
good to recall the historical events, the fears 
of power and the hopes of freedom that lay 
behind their advice.” 

In Ex parte Quirin, 317 U.S. 1, 25-27, Chief 
Justice Stone said: 

“Congress and the President, like the 
courts, possess no power not derived from the 
Constitution, But one of the objects of the 
Constitution, as declared by its preamble, is 
to ‘provide for the common defense.’ As a 
means to that end, the Constitution gives 
to Congress the power to ‘provide for the 
common defense,’ article I, section 8, clause 
1; ‘To raise and support armies,’ ‘To provide 
and maintain a Navy,’ article I, section 8, 
clauses 12, 13; and To make rules for the 
Government and regulation of the land and 
Naval Forces,’ article I, section 8, clause 14, 
Congress is given authority ‘To declare war, 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and 
water,’ article I, section 8, clause 11; and 
‘To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offenses 
against the law of nations,’ article I, section 
8, clause 10. And finally, the Constitution 
authorizes Congress To make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof,’ article I, 
section 8, clause 18. 

“The Constitution confers on the President 
the ‘executive power,’ article II, section 1, 
clause 1, and imposes on him the duty to 
‘take care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted’ article II, section 3. It makes him 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, article II, section 2, clause 1, and 
empowers him to appoint and commission 
officers of the United States, article II, sec- 
tion 3, clause 1. 

“The Constitution thus invests the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, with the power 
to wage war which Congress has declared, 
and to carry into effect all laws passed by 
Congress for the conduct of war and for the 
Government and regulation of the Armed 
Forces, and all laws defining and punishing 
offenses against the law of nations, including 
those which pertain to the conduct of war.” 

Thus, contrary to the common assumption, 
even the Commander in Chief function is 
subject to the control of Congress, the 
President's powers of being purely military“ 
and otherwise under the direction of Con- 
gress except in the case of legislation that 
“interferes with the command of the Armed 
Forces and the conduct of campaigns.” 
Flemming v. Page, 9 How. 603, 615 (1850); Ex 
parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 2, 139 (1886), Steel 
Seizure Cases, 343 U.S. 579, 644-6 (1952), Mr. 
Justice Jackson concurring. 

In his dissent in Myers v. U.S., 272 U.S. 52, 
247 (1926), Mr. Justice Brandeis said: 

“The end to which the President’s efforts 
are to be directed is * * the faithful 
execution of the laws consistent with the 
provisions made therefor by Congress.“ 

The point was succinctly put by Mr. Justice 
Douglas in his concurring opinion in the 
Steel Seizure Cases, 343 U.S. 579, 633, in the 
following words: 

“But, as Mr. Justice Black and Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter point out, the power to execute 
the laws starts and ends with the laws Con- 
gress has enacted.” 

Thus, the lawmaking power is in Congress 
alone. Only Congress makes “laws of the 
United States”. Supreme Court decisions 
and district court decisions are not “laws of 
the United States” in the constitutional and 
statutory sense, as will later be more specif- 
ically demonstrated. Suffice it to say at this 
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point that they are merely decisions between 
parties to a case or controversy which declare 
what law is binding between those parties. 
They do not bind any other person anywhere. 
On the other hand, “laws of the United 
States” passed by Congress bind everybody 
everywhere within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

The statutory sections on which the Pres- 
ident relied in his proclamation of Septem- 
ber 23, 1957, entitled “Obstructions of Jus- 
tice in the State of Arkansas,“ namely 
sections 332, 333 and 334 of title 10 relating 
to the Armed Forces as revised in 1956,* can- 
not by any fair construction be made to 


7 “Obstruction of Justice in the State of Ar- 
kansas By the President of the United 
States of America 


“A Proclamation 


“Whereas certain persons in the State of 
Arkansas, individually and in unlawful as- 
semblages, combinations and conspiracies, 
have willfully obstructed the orders of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Arkansas with respect to matters 
relating to the enrollment and attendance 
at public schools, particularly at Central 
High School, located in Little Rock School 
District, Little Rock, Ark., and 

“Whereas such willful obstruction of jus- 
tice hinders the execution of the laws of 
that State and of the United States, and 
makes it impracticable to enforce such laws 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceed- 
ings, and 

“Whereas such obstruction of justice con- 
stitutes a denial of the equal protection of 
the laws secured by the Constitution of the 
United States and impedes the course of 
justice under those laws; 

“Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, under and 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, including chapter 15 of title 10 United 
States Code, particularly sections 332, 333, 
and 334 thereof, do command all persons 
engaged in such obstruction of justice to 
cease and desist therefrom, and to disperse 
forthwith. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Newport, R.I., this 
23d day of September, in the year of our 
Lord 1957, and of the independence of the 
United States the 182d. 

“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER.” 

This proclamation, made pursuant to sec- 
tion 334 of title 10, U.S. Code, was accom- 
panied by a Presidential statement pub- 
lished in full in the New York Times, Sep- 
tember 24, 1957. 

The Executive orders calling out the 
troops, one by the President dated Septem- 
ber 24, directing the Secretary of Defense 
to call out troops, and the other by the Sec- 
retary of Defense dated the same day carry- 
ing out the President's order are published 
in the New York Times, September 25, 1957, 
as well as the President's radio-television 
address to the country on the evening of 
September 24, 1957. 

»The comprehensive act of August 10, 
1956, revising title 10 of the United States 
Code relating to the “armed forces” provides 
in sections 331, 332, 333, and 334 as follows: 

“$ 331. Federal aid for State governments. 

“Whenever there is an insurrection in any 
State against its government, the President 
may, upon the request of its legislature or 
of its governor if the legislature cannot be 
convened, call into Federal service such of 
the militia of the other States, in the num- 
ber requested by that State, and use such of 
the armed forces, as he considers necessary 
to suppress the insurrection. 

“§ 332. Use of militia and armed forces to 
enforce Federal authority. 
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give him, under the guise of enforcing the 
“laws of the United States,” the power to 
enforce Federal court decrees in civil rights 
cases—a power of which Congress, with his 
own consent, had stripped him exactly 2 
weeks before. 

Sections 332 and 333 empower the Presi- 
dent to “call into service such of the militia 


“Whenever the President considers that 
unlawful obstructions, combinations, or as- 
semblages, or rebellion against the authority 
of the United States, make it impracticable 
to enforce the laws of the United States in 
any State or Territory by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings, he may call 
into Federal service such of the militia of 
any State, and use such of the armed forces, 
as he considers necessary to enforce those 
laws or to suppress the rebellion. 

“g 333. Interference with State and Federal 
law. 

“The President, by using the militia or 
the armed forces, or both, or by any other 
means, shall take such measures as he con- 
siders necessary to suppress, in a State, any 
insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful 
combinations, or conspiracy, if it— 

“(1) so hinders the execution of the laws 
of that State, and of the United States 
within the State, that any part or class of 
its people is deprived of a right, privilege, 
immunity, or protection named in the Con- 
stitution and secured by law, and the con- 
stituted authorities of that State are un- 
able, fail, or refuse to protect that right, 
privilege, or immunity, or to give that pro- 
tection; or 

“(2) opposes or obstructs the execution of 
the laws of the United States or impedes the 
course of justice under those laws. 

“§ 334. Proclamation to disperse, 

“Whenever the President considers it nec- 
essary to use the militia or the armed forces 
under this chapter, he shall, by proclama- 
tion, immediately order the insurgents to 
disperse and retire peaceably to their abodes 
within a limited time.” 

The foregoing were sections 5297-5300 of 
the Revised Statutes. 

If it is claimed that section 333(2) em- 
powers the President by the military gen- 
erally to enforce the Federal statutes re- 
lating to the judicial department created 
by article III of the Constitution, including 
the enforcement of court decrees—an argu- 
ment that might at first blush appear to 
have some support on the face of the sec- 
tion—it will be remembered that whenever 
Congress determined to invest the President 
with power to enforce such decrees, Con- 
gress in 1866 and 1870, in civil rights legis- 
lation specifically conferred such power, 
later incorporated in section 1989 of the Re- 
vised Statutes and repealed in 1957. In 
addition, Congress has carefully spelled out 
that the U.S. marshal shall execute such 
decrees with the aid of a posse comi- 
tatus. It would seem manifest that the 
specific should definitely control over the 
general, and that repeal of the specific 
power is congressional action indicating 
that the power to enforce Federal court de- 
crees by use of military power should not 
exist. To hold otherwise would charge Con- 
gress with useless duplication in sections 
1989 and 5299 of the Revised Statutes, not- 
withstanding one of the purposes of Revised 
Statutes was to eliminate “redundant” pro- 
visions (act of June 27, 1866 (14 Stat, 74, 
75)). If Congress in 1957 had construed 
section 333 as susceptible of a construction 
authorizing military enforcement of a court 
decree, a repeal of that section would doubt- 
less have been included also. The purpose 
manifested by the repeal is unequivocal 
that no such power should exist. To reach 
a contrary conclusion, the court would have 
to conclude that not only were the Revised 
Statutes “redundant” but that the 1957 re- 
peal was a useless act. 
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of any State, and use such of the Armed 
Forces, as he considers necessary” when “un- 
lawful obstructions, combinations, or assem- 
blages” make it “impracticable to enforce 
the laws of the United States in any State 
or territory by the ordinary course of ju- 
dicial proceedings.” These sections them- 
selves clearly differentiate between “laws of 
the United States” and judicial decrees to 
enforce them. There is no conflict between 
section 1989 of the Revised Statutes, just 
repealed, and sections 332 and 333 of title 
10 governing the Armed Forces. Section 
1989 was a specific statute relating to the 
“execution of judicial process.” Sections 332 
and 333 relate to enforcement of “laws of 
the United States” where “judicial proceed- 
ings” are “impracticable.” The difference is 
sharp and clear. There is, as everyone 
knows, no act of Congress requiring inte- 
grated schools. In fact, in addition to estab- 
lishing and maintaining segregated schools 
in the District of Columbia schools for many 
decades right down to the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Bolling case, com- 
panion to the Brown case, Congress directly 
recognized segregated schools in the States 
and the District of Columbia as late as 1946 
in the school lunch legislation, by requiring 
separate but equal distribution of the Fed- 
eral funds provided for that purpose (42 
U.S.C. 1760). 

And so, however we approach the legal 
problem, we arrive at what seems to be the 
inevitable legal conclusion that the Presi- 
dent has no power derived from Congress to 
enforce Federal court decrees rendered un- 
der article III of the Federal Constitution. 

It is clear that Congress in 1957 intended 
that the President should have no such 
power, but that such decrees rendered un- 
der the judicial article should be enforced 
only by the U.S. marshal with a posse comi- 
tatus, if necessary. 

The President has, as noted at the out- 
set, squarely predicated his action on an 
assumed duty to enforce Federal court de- 
crees on the basis of sections 332 and 333 
of title 10, and not on the basis of suppress- 
ing “domestic violence.” That is the 
only way he could avoid a clash with article 
IV, section 4, of the Constitution, which says 
that the United States shall protect each 
State “against invasion, and on application 
of the legislature, or of the executive—when 
the legislature cannot be convened—against 
domestic violence.” The Federal Govern- 
ment is not to interfere in a case of “do- 
mestic violence” within a State unless in- 
vited by the representatives of the people. 
The Constitutional Convention was even 
fearful of reposing this inviting power in one 
man alone, but insisted that the State legis- 
lature do the inviting, if at all possible. 
The Founding Fathers were taking no 
chances with an all-powerful Central Gov- 
ernment and did not want that Government 
to interfere within a State unless expressly 
invited. The tread of Red Coats on the 
streets of Boston was still ringing in their 
ears. Fresh was the memory that royal gov- 
ernors did the inviting—not members of 
colonial assemblies. 

The Founding Fathers closed the book for- 
ever on the exercise of such unrestrained 
executive power as led to the Revolution. 
They remembered Cromwell and George III. 
They knew history. They knew despotism. 
And they provided against it. 

As Mr. Justice Brandeis said, dissenting in 
Myers v. United States, 272 US. 52, 293 
(1926) : 

“The doctrine of the separation of powers 
was adopted by the Convention of 1787, not 
to promote efficiency but to preclude the ex- 
ercise of arbitrary power. The purpose was, 
not to avoid friction, but by means of the 
inevitable friction incident to the distribu- 
tion of the governmental powers among three 


See footnotes 7 and 8. 
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departments, to save the people from au- 
tocracy.” 

While under article II they made the Pres- 
ident Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States “and of the mi- 
litia of the several States when called into 
actual service of the United States,” and im- 
posed on him the duty to “take care that 
the laws of the United States be faithfully 
executed,” they were careful to provide that 
Congress should have power “to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections and 
repel invasions,” and power “to make rules 
for the Government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces.” These subjects were 
advisedly delegated to Congress under article 
I and not to the President under article II. 
Hence Congress alone was empowered to de- 
termine how, when, and in what circum- 
stances the President may call forth “the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union” 
within the United States. 

That acts of Congress are valid insofar as 
they authorize the President to call forth 
“the militia to execute the laws of the 
union,” has been long ago decided. But 
where in the Constitution is there authority 
to use regular land and naval forces to ex- 
ecute the laws of the Union? Is the use of 
the militia exclusive? u 

At the time the Constitution was written 
there were, under the Confederation both 
regular Federal troops and State militamen. 
The Army of “Continentals” that 
served under Washington in the Revolution- 
ary War was almost completely disbanded 
when peace came. During the Confedera- 
tion when the Constitution was prepared and 
adopted, there were in service regular Fed- 
eral troops to guard Federal property and 
to take care of Indian uprisings—a total of 
595 men when Washington was inaugu- 
rated.“ Militia were then, as they are now, 
comprised of State soldiers who have grown 
up in the State atmosphere; and they were 
the ones to whom was specifically delegated 
the power to execute the laws of the Union” 
under appropriate acts of Congress. 

The views set forth in the Federalist, 
written to persuade adoption of the Consti- 
tution and freqeuntly described by Chief 
Justice Marshall “as of great authority,” 
are important here. It is said in No. 29, 
ascribed to Hamilton: 

“In order to cast an odium upon the power 
of calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, it has been remarked 
that there is nowhere any provision in the 
proposed Constitution for calling out the 
posse comitatus, to assist the magistrate in 
the execution of his duty; whence it has 
been inferred, that military force was in- 
tended to be his only auxiliary. * * * It 
would be * * absurd to doubt, that a right 
to pass all laws necessary and proper to 
execute its declared powers would include 
that of requiring the assistance of the citi- 
zens to the officers who may be intrusted 
with the execution of those laws. * * * It 
being therefore evident that the supposition 
of a want of power to require the aid of the 
posse comitatus is entirely destitute of color, 
it will follow, that the conclusion which has 
been drawn from it, in its application to the 
authority of the Federal Government over 
the militia, is as uncandid as it is illogical. 


0 Martin v. Mott, 12 Wheat. 19 (1827); 
Luther v. Borden, 7 How. 1, 43-44 (1848); 
Sterling v. Constantin, 287 U.S. 378, 399, 
(1932). 

u Since the act of March 8, 1807 (2 Stat. 
443), carried forward into R.S. 5297 and into 
present title 10, Congress has included the 
regular land and naval forces, as well as the 
militia, in statutes relating to the execution 
of the laws, probably under its concept of 
the “necessary and proper” clause. 

“Encyclopaedia Brittanica’” (1956 edi- 
tion). p. 760. 
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What reason could there be to infer, that 
force was intended to be the sole instrument 
of authority, merely because there is a power 
to make use of it when necessary? 

There is something so farfetched and so 
extravagant in the idea of danger to liberty 
from the milita, that one is at a loss whether 
to treat it with gravity or with raillery; 
whether to consider it was a mere trial of 
skill, like the paradoxes of rhetoricians; as 
a disingenious artifice to instill prejudices at 
any price; or as the serious offspring of polit- 
ical fanaticism. Where, in the name of com- 
monsense, are our fears to end if we may not 
trust our sons, our brothers, our neighbors, 
our fellow citizens? What shadow of danger 
can there be from men who are daily min- 
gling with the rest of their countrymen, and 
who participate with them in the same feel- 
ings, sentiments, habits, and interests? 
What reasonable cause of apprehension can 
be inferred from a power in the Union to 
prescribe regulations for the militia, and to 
command its services when necessary, while 
the particular States are to have the sole 
and exclusive appointment of the officers? 

The “laws of the Union” to be executed 
by the militia are, of course, the same “laws” 
that the President is faithfully to execute 
under article II; namely, acts of Congress, as 
the Court has held in many cases, the latest 
being the famous steel seizure cases. 

And it should be emphasized again that 
the President can only use force to execute 
the laws of the Union in the manner and to 
the extent authorized by Congress. He has 
no power to use force except as authorized 
by Congress. The Founding Fathers saw to 
that. 

The point that when Congress employs the 
phrase “a Law of the United States,” or 
“Laws of the Union,” it intends the phrase 
to be understood and applied in the cus- 
tomary sense—as synonymous with acts of 
Congress“ —is demonstrated dramatically by 
the affair called In re Neagle. 

The case, reported at 135 U.S. 1, turned 
in part upon a provision of section 1753, 
Revised Statutes, now set forth, as amended, 
at 28 U.S.C. section 2241. In its original 
language, the provision was that “The writ 
of habeas corpus (within the jurisdiction of 
Federal courts) shall in no case extend to 
a prisoner * * * unless * * he is * * * 
in custody for an act done or omitted in 
pursuance of a law of the United States.” 

One question was this: If we assume that 
there is no act of Congress authorizing a 
U.S. marshal to act as bodyguard for a Su- 
preme Court Justice, and if a marshal act- 
ing under an Executive order requiring him 
to protect a certain Justice kills an allegedly 
unarmed assailant who has sworn vengeance 
against that Justice, can the marshal be tried 
for homicide in the State courts? 

Actually, the Court held that the marshal 
was indeed authorized by an act of Congress. 
Said the Court: “But there is positive law in- 
vesting the marshals and their deputies with 
powers which not only justify what Marshal 
Neagle did in this matter, but which imposed 
it upon him as a duty. [See] chapter 14 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
* * * section 788. 

Nevertheless, the Court addressed itself to 
the hypothetical question—and hence de- 
livered itself of this sweeping dictum: 

“It is urged, however, that there exists no 
statute authorizing any such protection as 
that which Neagle was instructed to give 
Judge Field in the present case. 
In the view we take of the Constitution of 
the United States, any obligation fairly and 
properly inferrible from that instrument, or 
any duty of the marshal to be derived from 
the general scope of his duties under the 
laws of the United States, is “a law” within 
this phrase.” 

But Congress thereafter overruled this dic- 
tum by amending the provision to read: 
“The writ of habeas corpus shall not extend 
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to a prisoner unless * * * he is in custody 
for an act done or omitted in pursuance of 
an act of Congress.” Here, then, we have 
high proof as to what Congress meant and 
means by the words “a law of the United 
States” or laws of the Union.” 

In addition to giving this dictum, the 
Court also asked a question: 

Since the marshal had acted under an 
Executive order, the Court said: 

“The Constitution, section 3, article 2, de- 
clares that the President “shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.“ 
Is this duty limited to the enforcement of 
acts of Congress or of treaties of the United 
States according to their express terms, or 
does it include the rights, duties and obliga- 
tions growing out of the Constitution itself, 
our international relations, and all the pro- 
tection implied by the nature of the govern- 
ment under the Constitution? 

This question—despite its question-beg- 
ging form—was answered emphatically by 
the Supreme Court itself, in the steel seizure 
cases. Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. 
Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579 (1952). The President 
has no “inherent powers.” And the point 
that any positive implications of the ques- 
tion asked in the Neagle case were thereby 
rejected was underscored by the dissenting 
opinion. 

In our present situation we have, in addi- 
tion, a clear expression of congressional in- 
tent in 1957 that without affecting his pow- 
ers to execute the “laws of the United 
States,” the President should have no power 
in respect of Federal court decrees. 

ARE DECISIONS “LAWS” ?—A PERSUASIVE ANSWER 

But if the view is suggested that, (1) a 
district court decree is a “law of the United 
States” within the meaning of sections 332 
and 333 of title 10, or (2) that a Supreme 
Court decision is a “law of the United 
States,” or (3) that the 14th amendment as 
construed by the Supreme Court in the 
Brown case in 1954, and implemented by 
the district court, is one of the “laws of the 
United States” the answers are adequate and 
persuasive. 

First. Neither Supreme Court decisions nor 
district court decrees are, in the constitu- 
tional and statutory sense “laws of the 
United States.” A Supreme Court ruling is 
merely binding on the parties to that case, 
and becomes a precedent to be followed or 
not, as the court may choose, in the next 
case involving like issues between other 
parties. 

Article VI, section 2, speaks of the Consti- 
tution, and all “laws of the United States” 
made in pursuance thereof, and treaties 
made under the authority of the United 
States, as the supreme law of the land. 
Court decisions are not mentioned. Courts 
merely have the power to declare what legal 
obligation is applicable in a particular case 
between the parties to that case, not to 
make “laws of the United States,” which is 
the sole prerogative of Congress. Chief 
Justice Marshall in Marbury v. Madison, 1 
Cranch 137 (1803). 

A court decision merely decides; it decides 
a dispute between the parties to a case or 
controversy as to the law or facts, or both, 
depending on the precise issues between the 
parties in that case. A written opinion is 
just an “opinion” and nothing more. It is, 
as the dictionary says, “the notion, idea, or 
view” that the court entertains and ex- 
presses as a basis for a judgment or decree. 
The final judgment or decree, based upon 
the opinion, ends the dispute between the 
parties. The ruling does not “make” law 
but merely declares or interprets what law 
is binding in the particular dispute. 

As said by the Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit (opinion by Cameron, Circuit 
Judge), in a recent case (Indiviglio v. United 
States, Oct. 31, 1957) : 

“The decision in Jencks (decided by the 
U.S. Supreme Court June 3, 1957), within 
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the limits of the points actually decided, 
is the law of that case. But it is not the 
law of this case—nor the ‘law of the land.“ 

The principle is clearly spelled out in the 
recent book by the late Mr. Justice Jackson:“ 

“But perhaps the most significant and 
least comprehended limitation upon the 
judicial power is that this power extends 
only to cases and controversies. * * * The 
result of the limitation is that the Court’s 
only power is to decide lawsuits between 
adversary litigants. * * Also, as an ap- 
pellate court, it properly can act only on 
the state of facts revealed by the record 
made in the court below, supplemented 
sometimes by general information of which 
it may take judicial notice. 

* +» And when it is all over, judicial 
decree, however broadly worded, actually 
binds, in most instances, only the parties to 
the case. As to others, it is merely a weather 
vane showing which way the judicial wind 
is blowing—a precedent that the Court in a 
similar case is likely to follow. Its real 
weight in subsequent cases, however, will de- 
pend on many factors, such as the quality of 
the prevailing opinion, the strength of any 
dissent, the acceptance or criticism by the 
profession, and the experience in applica- 
tion of the rule. 

To emphasize this aspect, the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in the Brown case and 
Bolling case in 1954 could operate lawfully 
only as directions to the district courts below 
in those cases. The Supreme Court has no 
power to issue directions to district Judges 
generally in cases not before it. In new 
segregation cases, the district judges follow 
the precedent of the Brown case of 1954, in- 
stead of the contrary Gong Lum case of 
1927 specifically upholding segregated schools 
in the State of Mississippi under the 14th 
amendment, presumably because of the like- 
lihood that if they do not, the Supreme Court 
as now constituted will reverse and order 
them to proceed accordingly. 

Courts often refer to Supreme Court de- 
cisions as binding precedents, which only 
means, however, that if a similar case comes 
along, then, in the orderly administration 
of justice, a lower court judge at least fol- 
lows the higher court decision, leaving it to 
the higher court to change its earlier ruling, 
if need be. It is a rare lower court judge, 
indeed, who undertakes to correct a higher 
court, no matter how strongly he may dis- 

ee. 

Whatever their effect, volatile or otherwise, 
as precedents in future cases between other 
parties, Supreme Court decisions are not 
“laws of the United States” in the constitu- 
tional or statutory sense. That is, they are 
not statutes and cannot have the effect of 
statutes. h 

It is, of course, well known that President 
Andrew Jackson, who had been a judge of 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee, did not 
think that a Supreme Court decision was a 
“law of the United States” that he was bound 
faithfully to execute. When he was advised 
of the Supreme Court’s decision in Worcester 
v. Georgia (6 Peters 515 (1832)), he said, 
“John Marshall wrote it; let him enforce it.” 

Moreover, and obviously, a U.S. district 
court decree cannot properly be held to be 
a “law of the United States.” Such a decree 
is binding only on the parties, is a precedent 


“™“The Supreme Court in the American 
System,” Harvard University Press, 1955. 

u 347 U.S. 482, 497; 349 U.S. 294. 

15 275 U.S. 78; see comment 42 A. B. A. J. 808 
(September, 1956), showing that (1) the 
question of equal protection per se, and (2) 
the “separate and equal” question were 
squarely raised in the record of Gong Lum, 
and squarely decided, notwithstanding Chief 
Justice Warren's brief observation in the 
Brown case that “the validity of the doctrine 
itself (separate but equal) was not chal- 
lang d.“ 
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only within the district and not binding on 
a Federal judge who disagrees. 

Cognizance should probably be taken here 
of the revolutionary ruling in Erie Railroad 
Co. v. Tompkins, (304 US. 64 (1938)), in 
which the majority of the Court, without the 
question's being suggested or argued by coun- 
sel, and after refusing the request of the mi- 
nority that the case be assigned for re-argu- 
ment, overruled the great century-old de- 
cision written by Mr. Justice Story in Swift 
v. Tyson, (16 Pet. 1 (1842) ), and the dozens of 
decisions following it. This was done not- 
withstanding the fact that Swift v. Tyson 
had been accepted by Congress in the Re- 
vised Statutes of 1873 as the correct exposi- 
tion of the Judiciary Act—a point which 
Mr. Justice Brandeis and the majority in 
Tompkins, in their precipitous haste, com- 
pletely overlooked. The majority of the 
Court construed the words “laws of the sev- 
eral States” as including State judicial de- 
cisions as well as statutes, contrary to Story's 
view, frequently followed by the Supreme 
Court and accepted by Congress, that the 
word “laws” meant only “statutes.” The 
majority in Tompkins to rest its 
holding on a law review article written by 
Mr. Charles Warren. Mr. Warren's ex parte 
researches and conclusions were, immediately 
after Tompkins, flatly challenged.” The 
word “law,” in its singular or plural form 
appears in the Federal Constitution and its 
amendments many times, and except in cer- 
tain instances (small in number) where the 
word is used in reference to the jurispru- 
dence of the States, and of the law of na- 
tions, or where it is merely a term of descrip- 
tion—such as “courts of law,” “cases in law 
and ty”—the word is used in the mean- 
ing of “statute” or “statutes” enacted by Con- 
gress." The Tompkins decisions is demon- 
strably erroneous, has created more problems 
than it has solved, has retarded the desirable 
trend toward common-law uniformity, in 
which the Federal courts were wielding a 
strong influence, and has rendered diversity 
of citizenship jurisdiction in the Federal 
courts a largely useless burden.“ The in- 
terpretation in Tompkins of the word “law” 
as including State court decisions as well 
as State statutes is not only wrong but, in 
the writer’s opinion, inexcusable. It repre- 
sents a case of crass violation of decisional 
precepts that the majority had often laid 
down—apparently for others.” In any event, 
the Tompkins decision is inapplicable here, 
where the context and the Supreme Court’s 
decisions determine indisputably that the 
“laws” which the President under the Con- 
stitution is faithfully to execute are not 
court decisions (which are not “laws of the 
United States”) nor the Constitution itself 
unimplemented by legislation, but “acts of 
Congress.” 5 

Second. The executive power conferred on 
the President in article II to execute the laws, 
as ruled by the Supreme Court in the Steel 
Seizure cases and in other cases, is not self- 
executing and requires congressional legis- 
lation in any case, and even more specifically 
in the case of “calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union” and Govern- 
ment and regulation of the Armed Forces. 
According to the Constitution, the President 
cannot use the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union except as authorized by Con- 


For a critique of the egregious error in 
Tompkins, see Simkins Federal Practice,” 
3d Ed. sec. 1134, and especially footnote 5 
on p. 882; Thomas Reed Powell, 14 “Wash- 
ington Law Review,” 99, 116. 

Alfred J. Schweppe, “What Has Happened 
to Federal Jurisprudence,” 24 AB. A. J. 421, 
425 (June 1938). 

Lamar J., dissenting in In re Neagle, (135 
U.S. 1, 92-93 (1890) ). 

See Bernard Schwartz, The Supreme 
Cr urt” (Ronald Press, 1957) pages 152-160, 
164, 386. 

See Thomas Reed Powell, footnote 14. 
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gress. Because Congress was invested with 
the sole power to determine the use of force 
to execute the laws of the United States, in 
the silence of Congress, the President would 
have no such power. In consideration of 
the problems of executing domestic civil 
or criminal laws we are not in any com- 
mander in chief area, which relates solely 
to “military duties,” as previously pointed 
out. In any event, article II does not confer 
Presidential power in the face of an un- 
equivocal expression of congressional intent 
in 1957, by repeal of section 1989 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of 1873, that the President 
should have no power to employ “the land 
and naval forces of the United States, or of 
the militia * * * to aid in the execution of 
judicial process” in civil rights cases. 

Pertinent are the words of Mr. Justice 
Jackson in the Steel Seizure cases, 343 U.S. 
579, 637: 

“When the President takes measures in- 
compatible with the expressed or implied will 
of Congress, his powers is at its lowest ebb 
for then he can rely only upon his own 
constitutional powers minus any constitu- 
tional powers of Congress over the matter.“ 

The intent of Congress in 1957 was not 
left to implication. 

In the current discussion of the problem 
of the Presidential use of troops at Little 
Rock, reference has been made by some per- 
sons, including the President™ to section 
15 of the Act of June 18, 1878 (20 Stat. 152; 
repealed in 1956 as section 15 of title 10 and 
reenacted in the same bill as section 1385 of 
title 18, the Criminal Code) which reads as 
follows: 

Whoever, except in cases and under cir- 
cumstances expressly authorized by the Con- 
stitution or act of Congress, wilfully uses 
any part of the Army or Air Force as a posse 
comitatus or otherwise, to execute the 
laws, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned more than 2 years, or both.” 

This statute, which not until 1956 includ- 
ed the Air Force, was first passed in 1878 
by a Democratic Congress to prevent Re- 
publican President Hayes from using troops 
to enforce election laws in the South either 
directly or through the U.S. marshal. The 
law was doubtless enacted in part also to 
overcome a view maintained in an opinion of 
Attorney General Caleb Cushing, 6 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 466 (1854), to the effect that U.S. mar- 
shals, could use, as a posse comitatus, not 
only bystanders and citizens in the com- 
munity, but the Federal Armed Forces with- 
in their precincts. 

When this measure was passed in 1878, 
it was hailed by its proponents as a great 
victory in the struggle for a “Government 
of laws.” One spokesman said: 

“We have this day secured to the people 
of this country the same great protection 
against a standing Army which cost a strug- 
gle of 200 years for the Commons of England 
to secure for the British people.” 3 

It was thought by its sponsors that hence- 
forth the power “to execute the laws” by 
military force no longer existed in the Pres- 
ident, and that the laws were to be enforced 
solely by the U.S. marshal, with a posse comi- 
tatus, if necessary, not including troops. 


President's press conference, Sept. 11, 
1956. The President said: “I believe it is 
called a posse comitatus act. * * * That is 
the thing that keeps the Federal Government 
from just going around where it pleases to 
carry out police duties.” 

Richardson, “Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents,” 526. 

= Notwithstanding this view, the Attorney 
General in 1 Op. Atty. Gen. 162 (1878) and 
19 Op. Atty. Gen. 570 (1890), the latter fol- 
lowing the former, expressed the opinion that 
the act of 1878 (now sec. 1385 of title 18), 
which expressly recognizes any exceptions 
made by Congress, therefore had excepted 
sections 5298 and 5299 of the Revised Statutes 
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A recent vigorous comment on this statute 
is that of Mr. Justice Jackson concurring in 
the Steel Seizures cases, 343 U.S. 579, 644-645: 

It was also left to Congress to “provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and re- 
pel invasions. * * Such a limitation on 
the command power, written at a time when 
the militia rather than the standing Army 
Was contemplated as the military weapon of 
the Republic, underscores the Constitution’s 
policy that Congress, not the Executive, 
should control utilization of the war power 
as an instrument of domestic policy. Con- 
gress, fulfilling that function, has authorized 
the President to use the Army to enforce 
certain civil rights (citing the statute since 
repealed). On the other hand, Congress has 
forbidden him to use the Army for the pur- 
pose of executing general laws except when 
expressly authorized by the Constitution or 
by act of Congress (citing the posse comita- 
tus act). 

Sections 5298 and 5299 of the Revised Stat- 
utes and the Act of 1878 were all reenacted 
in the recodification Act of 1956. So it must 
today be acknowledged that sections 332 and 
333 of title 10 are now express exceptions 
created by Congress simultaneously with the 
enactment of section 1385 of title 18. Hence, 
whatever might have been the proper legal 
meaning of the 1878 statute prior to 1956, 
we now appear to be remitted only to the 
question of the correct construction of sec- 
tions 332 and 333 of title 10, which, as of 

1956, are express exceptions to the posse 
comitatus act. The construction of these 
sections has been discussed above. 

Even without the aid, however, of section 
1385 of title 10 (the posse comitatus act just 
referred to), as the author sees it, we end up 
with the conclusion that military force can- 
not be used by the President either (1) to 
enforce Federal court decrees because the 
only specific statute was repealed in 1957, or 


of 1873, which are now sections 332 and 333 
of title 10, under which the President pur- 
ported to act at Little Rock. These opin- 
ions of the Attorney General hold, in sub- 
stance, that the U.S. marshal cannot use 
troops as a posse comitatus, but that the 
President himself can act under sections 5298 
and 5299. Of these opinions of the Attorney 
General it may be observed that if the bill 
was passed for the purpose advocated by its 
sponsors; namely, to prohibit the President’s 
use of troops in domestic affairs unless ex- 
pressly authorized by Congress, the express 
authorization referred to must have been 
intended to mean subsequent, and not past 
legislation, the 1878 act operating in that 
respect prospectively. Actually the excep- 
tion in the act of 1878 of authorization in 
the Constitution must also have been in- 
tended to be prospective, the Attorney Gen- 
eral to the contrary notwithstanding, be- 
cause the Constitution did not then, nor 
does it now, authorize the President to use 
force to execute the law in domestic affairs, 
but only empowers Congress “to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the union.” If the act of 1878 is con- 
strued, as it was by the Attorney General in 
the two opinions referred to, to except the 
earlier provisions of sections 5298 and 5299, 
then Congress in passing the act of 1878 did 
a useless thing so far as concerns restrict- 
ing the President’s use of troops to execute 
the laws. 

Mr. Justice Jackson’s statement quoted in 
the main text above is by far the most au- 
thoritative interpretation given to the posse 
comitatus act. Opinions of the Attorney 
General are not adjudications, and because 
they are not based on adversary briefs and 
arguments, have relatively little weight and 
are often partisan to support an executive 
desire. Unlike judicial opinions, they can 
be discounted in legal debate. 

See footnote 23. 
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(2) to execute the laws because court de- 
crees are not “laws of the United States.” 

Clearly, however, the U.S. marshal has the 
power and duty to execute Federal court 
decrees with the assistance, if need be, of a 
posse comitatus, not including military 
forces. 

If it should be suggested that the Presi- 
dent has taken an oath under article II, 
section 1, that he will “to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States”, the answer 
is that the President’s oath, far from being a 
grant of power, is a restraint on it. Its 
prototype, the oath of English monarchs since 
William and Mary, was to obtain a commit- 
ment that the hard-won rights and liberties 
of the English people would be preserved, 
protected, and defended and not trampled 
underfoot. (See annotation, “Constitution 
of the United States, Revised and An- 
notated,” Government Printing Office, 1952, 
p. 389.) Thus the President’s oath was 
primarily required to prevent him from over- 
throwing the Constitution and setting up 
a military dictatorship or monarchy. That 
is the restraint that concerned the Founding 
Fathers, 

Hence, whatever excursion is taken 
through the Constitution and the applicable 
statutes, one ends with the conclusion that, 
as of now, the President has no lawful power 
to use military force to carry out Federal 
court decrees rendered under article III of 
the Constitution. In this writer’s opinion, 
it would require either (1) an act of Con- 
gress to invest him with such power, since 
none now exists, and was clearly intended 
as of September 9, 1957, not to exist, or (2) 
the reversal by the Supreme Court of the 
Steel Seizure, Quirin, and other cases on the 
extent of the executive power and the Presi- 
dent’s duty to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and of hundreds of de- 
cisions concerning the exclusive power of 
Congress over the lower Federal courts.~ 

EXHIBIT 2 
THE LITTLE Rock Cas—E—AUTHORITY OF THE 
PRESIDENT To User FEDERAL TROOPS IN A 
STATE OF THE UNION 


(By W. Scott Wilkinson) 


The action of the President of the United 
States in sending Federal troops to Little 
Rock, Ark., on September 24, 1957, and order- 
ing the Arkansas National Guard into Federal 
service the same day, is not only in con- 
flict with the provisions of the U.S. Consti- 
tution but is also in conflict with the prin- 
ciples upon which our republican form of 
government has been established. Troops 
were sent into the State of Arkansas without 
any request from the legislature or from the 
Governor of that State, and they were sent 


= Before completing this article, the writer 
carefully considered the comments made in 
56 Mich. L. Rev. 249-270 (December 1957), 
written in support of the President’s power 
to use troops at Little Rock. The argument 
concludes that “as a practical matter the 
court could not reasonably afford” not to sus- 
tain the President’s use of troops to enforce 
Federal court orders. This, of course, is 
hardly a legal argument, unless one agrees 
that the court should legislate in defiance 
of Congress. Nothing contained in the 
article has altered this writer’s conclusions. 
The writer has also read the Government's 
brief for appellees in Jackson v. Kuhn (No. 
15899), pending in the Eighth Circuit. In 
that case the plaintiff seeks to test the legal- 
ity of the use of troops at Little Rock. With- 
out commenting on the jurisdictional ob- 
jections raised by the Government, the 
arguments made on the merits have been in 
many phases rejected by the court in the 
Steel Seizure cases, and in other respects, In 
re Neagle, Erie Railroad v. Thompkins, and 
statutory construction, are answered by the 
writer of this article above. 
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there for the purpose of preventing domestic 
violence. There is only one provision of the 
Federal Constitution which would authorize 
the President to so intervene in the affairs 
in any one of the sovereign States of the 
Union. 

The authority of the Federal Government 
to protect a State against domestic violence 
is set forth in article IV, section 4 of the 
US. Constitution as follows: 

“SEC. 4. The United States shall guaran- 
tee to every State in this Union a Republican 
Form of Government, and shall protect each 
of them against Invasion; and on Application 
of the Legislature, or of the Executive (when 
the Legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic Violence.“ 

It will be seen that the section of the 
Constitution above quoted only authorizes 
the United States to take protective action 
against domestic violence in any State on 
application of the legislature, or of the 
executive. This section of the Constitution 
has been construed in a number of cases, 
none of which are identical with the Little 
Rock situation, but there are several Su- 
preme Court decisions which call attention 
to the fact that the United States can only 
intervene to suppress violence in a State 
on application of the legislature or of the 
executive of that State. 

U.S. v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542, 23 L. Ed. 
529, involved one of the civil rights acts of 
1870. An indictment was brought under 
this act to put down a conspiracy of the Ku 
Klux Klan to intimidate Negroes in the ex- 
ercise of rights granted to them by the 14th 
amendment of the US. Constitution. The 
Cour held the law unconstitutional and dis- 
missed the proceeding, saying: “* * * The 
charge as made is really of nothing more 
than a conspiracy to commit a breach of the 
peace within a State. Certainly it will not 
be claimed that the United States have the 
power or are required to do mere police duty 
in the States. If a State cannot protect it- 
self against domestic violence, the United 
States may, upon the call of the Executive, 
when the legislature cannot be convened, 
lend their assistance for that purpose. This 
is a guaranty of the Constitution, article IV, 
section 4; but it applies to no case like this.” 

In White v. Hart, 80 U.S. 646, 20 L. Ed. 685, 
the Supreme Court said: “* * * The Gov- 
ernment of the Nation and the government 
of the States are each alike absolute and in- 
dependent of each other in their respective 
speres of action; * * * the State has in- 
herently the right to use all the means neces- 
cary to put down the resistance to its author- 
ity, and restore peace, order, and obedience 
to law. If need be, it has the right also 
to call on the Government of the Union for 
the requisite aid to that end.” 

In the earlier case of Luther v. Borden, 7 
How. 1, 42, 45, 12 L. Ed. 581, 599-601, the 
Supreme Court made the following state- 
ments with reference to the law on this sub- 
ject: 

“The fourth section of the fourth article 
of the Constitution of the United States 
provides that the United States shall guaran- 
tee to every State in the Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion; and on the ap- 
Plication of the legislature or of the executive 
(when the legislature cannot be convened) 
against domestic violence. * * * 

The first clause of the first section of the 
act of February 28, 1795, of which we have 
been speaking, authorizes the President to 
call out the militia to repel invasion. It is 
the second clause in the same section which 
authorizes the call to suppress an insurrec- 
tion against a State government. The power 
given to the President in each case is the 
same, with this difference only, that it can- 
not be exercised by him in the latter case, 
except upon the application of the legisla- 
ture or executive of the State. * * * 

The State itself must determine what de- 
gree of force the crisis demands. * * * 
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No one, we believe, has ever doubted the 
proposition, that, according to the institu- 
tions of this country, the sovereignty in every 
State resides in the people of the State. 

In his address to the Nation on September 
24, 1957, the President stated that disorderly 
mobs have deliberately prevented the carry- 
ing out of proper orders from a Federal 
court. He then stated that for this reason 
“it becomes necessary for the executive 
branch of the Federal Government to use its 
powers and authority to uphold Federal 
courts.” There is no provision in the U.S. 
Constitution for the carrying out of the 
orders of Federal courts by the use of Na- 
tional or State troops. Other means of carry- 
ing out such orders are provided by the laws 
of Congress. The remedies are both civil and 
criminal. Specifically, whenever the Federal 
court issues an injunction, any person vio- 
lating the injunction is subject to civil or 
criminal contempt of court. He may be 
arrested by the U.S. marshal, or other law 
enforcement officer, brought before the 
court and subjected to fine or imprisonment 
or both in the discretion of the court whose 
order has been violated. Title 28, sections 
547-549 of the United States Code places the 
responsibility for carrying out the orders and 
decrees of the U.S. courts on the marshals of 
these courts, and permits them to secure all 
assistance necessary for such purpose. They 
have no authority to call out the Army or 
the militia for any purpose. In the Little 
Rock case no attempt whatever was made to 
carry out the orders of the court in the 
normal manner provided by law. There is 
nothing in the U.S. Constitution which 
would authorize the President to substitute 
the military might of the United States for 
the orderly processes of the judiciary. 

The authority of the President to call the 
National Guard into Federal service is con- 
tained in section 3500 of title 10 of the 
United States Code, the relative portions of 
which read as follows: 

“$3500. Army National Guard in Federal 
Service: call 

“Whenever— 

“(1) the United States, or any of the Ter- 
ritories, Commonwealths, or possessions, is 
invaded or is in danger of invasion by a for- 
eign nation; 

(2) there is a rebellion or danger of a re- 
bellion against the authority of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; or 

“(3) the President is unable with the 

forces to execute the laws of the 
United States; 
the President may call into Federal service 
members and units of the Army National 
Guard of any State in such numbers as he 
considers necessary to repel the invasion, 
suppress the rebellion, or execute those laws. 
Orders for these shall be issued 
through the Governors of the States.” 

None of the three conditions set forth in 
the foregoing section of the United States 
Code existed in the Little Rock case. There 
was no danger of invasion, there was no re- 
bellion or danger of rebellion, and there is 
no pretense that the President was unable 
with the regular forces to execute the laws of 
the United States. In any event, orders for 
a call to the Arkansas National Guard into 
Federal service were not issued through the 
Governor of the State as required by the fore- 
going section of the United States Code. 

The President violated the provisions of 
10 U.S.C. 3500, above quoted, by his failure 
and refusal to act through the Governor of 
t >» State as required by that statute. He 
also violated another act of Congress which 
forbids the use of the Army as a “posse com- 
itatus” to quell local disorders. Title 18, 
section 1385 of the United States Code reads: 
“§ 1385. Use of Army and Air Force as posse 

comitatus 

“Whoever, except in cases and under cir- 
cumstances y authorized by the Con- 
stitution or act of Congress, willfully uses 
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any part of the Army or the Air Force as a 
posse comitatus or otherwise to execute the 
laws shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 2 years, or both.” 

“Posse comitatus” is defined as a group of 
citizens called upon by the civil authorities 
to assist in maintaining peace and order. 
The quoted section of the United States 
Code prohibits the use of the Army for this 
purpose and no provision of the Constitution 
or other act of Congress authorizes it. 

The President’s address of September 24, 
1957, terms the incident at Little Rock as a 
case of mob rule and the terror of his 
speech does not suggest that there is any 
rebellion or danger of a rebellion in that 
city. Riots and insurrections and mob vio- 
lence do not fit the definition of rebellion. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
made this clear in the case of the Amy War 
wick, 17 L. Ed. 459. 

In that case it said: 

“It is no loose unorganized insurrection, 
having no defined boundary or possession.” 

The substance of the Little Rock case is 
that troops were called out to enforce the 
segregation decision of a district court of the 
United States. The Presidents speech 
makes it clear that he ordered the use of 
troops to carry out a court order for the de- 
segregation of the Little Rock schools in ac- 
cordance with the Supreme Court’s interpre- 
tation of the 14th amendment of the U.S. 
Constitution. In his proclamation of Sep- 
tember 23, the President stated that the 
action of certain persons and assemblages of 
persons were impeding justice in a way which 
denied to colored citizens the equal pro- 
tection of the laws and as authority for his 
later action in sending troops to quell the 
disturbances in Little Rock he cited sections 
332 and 333 of title 10 of the United States 
Code. Section 332 is merely a codification 
of an act of Congress passed on July 21, 1861, 
for the purpose of calling the militia into 
Federal service to put down the rebellion of 
the South in the War Between the States. 
Section 333 is a codification of an act of Con- 
gress on April 20, 1871, and is one of the Civil 
Rights Acts of Congress passed during the 
days of reconstruction. Title 10 United 
States Code, section 333 reads as follows: 


“§ 333. Interferences with State and Federal 
law 

“The President, by using the militia or the 
Armed Forces, or both, or by any other 
means, shall take such measures as he con- 
siders necessary to suppress, in a State, any 
insurection, domestic violence, unlawful 
combination, or conspiracy, if it— 

“(1) so hinders the execution of the laws 
of that State, and of the United States 
within the State, that any part or class of its 
people is deprived of a right, privilege, im- 
munity, or protection named in the Consti- 
tution and secured by law, and the consti- 
tuted authorities of that State are unable, 
fail, or refuse to protect that right, privilege, 
or immunity, or to give that protection; or 

“(2) opposes or obstructs the execution of 
the laws of the United States or impedes the 
course of justice under those laws. 

“In any situation covered by clause (1), 
the State shall be considered to have de- 
nied the equal protection of the laws se- 
cured by the Constitution.” 

The first paragraph quoted above involves 
the execution of the laws of the State and of 
the United States, but no laws of Arkansas 
are involved in the President's proclamation. 
His proclamation is therefore based on the 
second paragraph of the section just quoted. 
This section of the Judicial Code is obvi- 
ously in conflict with article 4, section 4 of 
the U.S. Constitution which as stated above 
allows Federal intervention against domestic 
violence only when an application has been 
made of the legislature or by the executive 
of the State. The facts of the matter show 
that there has been no opposition or ob- 
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struction in the execution of the laws of the 
United States in Little Rock and that noth- 
ing has been done to impede the course of 
justice under those laws. There is no claim 
that any officer or agent of the United States 
has been prevented from carrying out any of 
the laws of the United States or that any 
person or group of persons have impeded or 
interfered with any officer or any court of 
justice in carrying out the laws of the United 
States. It is true that individuals and 
groups of persons have assembled to intimi- 
date Negroes from entering the Little Rock 
High School, and sporadic acts of violence 
have taken place on or about the school 
grounds for this purpose, but these persons 
are in no way connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Federal court at 
Little Rock. 

The accusation against these unorganized 
groups of Little Rock people is that they were 
obstructing the execution of the laws of the 
United States by interfering with the Fed- 
eral court’s order for the integration of the 
public schools, then the accusation must 
fall because a decision of the court is not a 
law. In Swift v. Tyson, 41 U.S. 1, 10 L.Ed. 
865 Mr. Justice Story said: 

“In the ordinary use of language it will 
hardly be contended that the decisions of 
courts constitute laws. They are, at most, 
only evidence of what laws are, and are 
not of themselves laws. They are often re- 
examined, reversed, and qualified by the 
courts themselves, whenever they are found 
to be either defective, ill-founded, or other- 
wise incorrect.” 

This also disposes of the President’s claim 
that he is using troops in accordance with his 
duty to “take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed” as provided in article II, sec- 
tion 3 of the Constitution. Obviously this 
article of the Constitution means that the 
laws must be executed as required by other 
constitutional provisions, such as the one 
that demands a request from the legislature 
or the Governor of the State before troops 
are used to put down domestic violence (art. 
IV, sec.4). 

If the charge against the Little Rock people 
is that they have impeded the course of 
justice under the laws of the United States, 
as specified in 10 United States Code 333 
then this accusation is also without legal 
foundation. The United States Code speci- 
fies in detail those acts which amount to 
obstruction or impedance to the adminis- 
tration of justice. Acts which amount to 
an obstruction of justice are set forth in title 
18, sections 1501 to 1507 inclusive of the 
United States Code. These acts include as- 
sault on a process server, resistance to an ex- 
tradition agent of the United States, influ- 
encing or injuring an officer of the court, a 
juror or a witness in a pending proceeding, 
theft or alteration of court records, and pick- 
eting a court with the intent of influencing a 
judge, juror, witness, or other officer in the 
discharge of his duty. It is not contended 
that any member of the group assembled at 
the Little Rock High School was engaged in 
any of the acts which the United States Code 
enumerates as an act constituting an ob- 
struction to justice. The President of the 
United States was therefore in error in basing 
his proclamation for the use of Army troops 
on the questionable provisions of sections 331 
to 334 inclusive of the United States Code. 

He might have based his order upon other 
civil rights provisions of the United States 
Code if these provisions had not been re- 
pealed by the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 which 
was passed at the last session of Congress 
and approved by the President. 

Public Law 85-315, 71 Stat. 634, known as 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, passed in the 
85th Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent on September 9, 1957 contains the fol- 


lowing provisions: 


“Sec. 122. Section 1989 of the Revised 
Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1993) is hereby repealed.” 


September 26 


Title 42 United States Code section 1993 
which was thus repealed by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 reads as follows: 


“Section 1993. Aid of military and naval 
forces 

“It shall be lawful for the President of 
the United States, or such person as he may 
empower for that purpose, to employ such 
part of the land or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia, as may be neces- 
sary to aid in the execution of judicial proc- 
ess issued under sections 1981-1983 or 1985- 
1992 of this title, or as shall be necessary to 
prevent the violation and enforce the due 
execution of the provisions of sections 1981- 
1983 and 1985-1994 of this title. (Rev. Stat. 
sec. 1989) .’’ 

The above quoted section of the United 
States Code is one of the reconstruction acts 
passed by Congress on April 19, 1866, for the 
purpose of enforcing the civil rights laws 
that were enacted following the Civil War. 
The sections of the code referred to in the 
above quoted provision which was recently 
repealed constitute all of the civil rights 
provisions of the United States Code which 
are now written upon the statute books of 
this Nation. It is therefore inescapable that 
Congress in its last session intended to take 
away from the President of the United States 
any authority which he may have previously 
had to make use of the Army or militia to 
enforce orders of any Federal court relat- 
ing to the civil rights of individuals. Irre- 
spective of the intent of Congress as ex- 
pressed in this recent law, the President 
called out Federal troops under the authority 
of other provisions of the code relating to 
the obstruction of justice, which articles 
are wholly inapplicable to the situation as 
demonstrated above. 
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At the bottom of the Little Rock trouble 
lies the precipitate and arbitrary action of 
an imported northern judicial integration- 
ist whose court injunction prohibited the 
Governor of Arkansas from using State 
troops to prevent rioting and domestic vio- 
lence. While this injunction merely pro- 
hibited the Governor from exercising his 
sworn duty to maintain the public peace, its 
purpose was to compel the city of Little Rock 
to integrate its schools with white and Ne- 
gro students against the will of the great 
majority of the people of the city and State. 
When the troops were withdrawn local and 
State police were substituted for the militia 
and the Negroes under their protection en- 
tered the school. At this juncture citizens 
of Little Rock appeared separately, or in 
small groups to protest and endeavor to pre- 
vent the Negroes from remaining in the 
school. They were unarmed and unorga- 
nized and the only acts of violence that oc- 
curred were of a minor nature. Fists and 
feet were the only weapons employed. These 
people were not under injunction to inte- 
grate the school, nor were they in any sense 
parties to any judicial proceeding for that 
purpose. Before the local and State police 
were given the minimum opportunity to 
preserve order Federal troops appeared. 
Their job—integrate the school, furnish a 
military escort for the Negroes, beat down 
with rifle butts and bayonets—bullets if nec- 
essary—any and all groups of people who 
gathered at the school, peaceably or other- 
wise, to protest this violent action against 
the sovereign rights of the State of Ar- 
kansas. 

During the first tragic era of Civil War 
reconstruction, a vindictive Congress passed 
many so-called civil rights laws directed at 
the defeated and prostrated South. Most of 
these laws were declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, and the remainder 
were largely abandoned because they were 
considered, by analogy, to be equally un- 
constitutional and illegal—yet the basis for 
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the proclamation of President Eisenhower 
and his order for Army aggression against 
the State rests on these unconstitutional 
statutes. Section 333 of article 10 of the 
United States Code, relied upon by the 
President, by its very terms is one to en- 
force the 14th amendment guarantee against 
State action denying “equal protection of 
the laws.” In the Little Rock case this en- 
forcement was directed not at State action 
but at the individual action of private citi- 
zens who held no office in, and had no au- 
thority to act for the State of Arkansas. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has on scores of occasions ruled that the 
14th amendment does not govern the actions 
of private citizens and applies only to State 
action by State officials in the enforcement 
of State laws that deny equal protection of 
the laws by racial or other discrimination. 

In the case of U.S. v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 
542, referred to above the defendant was a 
member of the Ku Klux Klan of Louisiana, 
and was charged with having gone on the 
public highways in disguise with other mem- 
bers of the Klan for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a conspiracy to intimidate Negroes 
and deprive them of their civil rights in 
violation of the 14th amendment and the 
Civil Rights Acts of Congress. The Court 
held that “the 14th amendment adds nothing 
to the rights of one citizen against another. 
It simply furnishes an additional guarantee 
against any encroachment by the States 
upon the fundamental rights which belong 
to every citizen.” 

The Court held that the United States had 
no constitutional power to declare the ac- 
tions of the Klan to be a crime. In this con- 
nection Mr. Chief Justice Waite said: 

“Sovereignty for this purpose rests alone 
with the States, It is no more the duty nor 
within the power of the United States to 
punish for a conspiracy to falsely imprison 
or murder within a State, than it would be 
to punish for false imprisonment or murder 
itself.” 

If the United States has no authority to 
put down or punish roving bands of klans- 
men doing violence to the civil rights of 
Negroes under the cover of hooded robes, by 
what law or rule of reason can it disperse 
with rifles and bayonets unmasked and un- 
organized groups of citizens appearing in the 
daylight hours to protect an invasion of 
Federal troops into their local territory? 

In United States v. Harris, 106 U.S. 629, 27 
L. Ed. 290, a group of 20 persons were in- 
dicted in Federal court for conspiracy to 
deprive Negroes in Tennessee of equal protec- 
tion of the laws guaranteed by the 14th 
amendment and by section 5519 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. The 
Supreme Court quashed the indictment, say- 
ing: 

“Section 5519, according to the theory of 
the prosecution and as appears by its terms, 
was framed to protect from invasion by pri- 
vate persons, the equal privileges and immu- 
nities under the laws, of all persons and 
classes of persons. It requires no argument 
to show that such a law cannot be founded 
on a clause of the Constitution whose sole 
object is to protect from denial or abridg- 
ment, by the United States or States, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote. 

“It is, however, strenuously insisted that 
the legislation under consideration finds its 
warrant in the ist and 5th sections of the 
14th amendment. 

“The fifth section declares ‘the Congress 
shall have power to enforce by appropriate 
legislation the provisions of this amend- 
ment . 

“The purpose and effect of the two sections 
of the 14th amendment above quoted were 
clearly defined by Mr. Justice Bradley in 
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the case of U.S. v. Cruikshank, 1 Woods, 316, 
as follows: 

At is a guaranty of protection against the 
acts of the State government itself. It is a 
guaranty against the exertion of arbitrary 
and tyrannical power on the part of the 
Government and legislature of the State; 
not a guaranty against the commission of 
individual offenses; and the power of Con- 
gress, whether express or implied, to legis- 
late for the enforcement of such a guaranty 
does not extend to the passage of laws for 
the suppression of crime within the States, 
The enforcement of the guaranty does not re- 
quire nor authorize Congress to perform 
“The duty that the guaranty itself supposes 
it to be the duty of the State to perform and 
which it requires the State to perform.” 

“When the case of U.S. v. Cruikshank 
came to this Court, the same view was taken 
here. The Chief Justice, delivering the opin- 
ion of the Court in that case, said: 

The 14th amendment prohibits a State 
from depriving any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, or 
from denying to any person the equal pro- 
tection of the laws; but this provision does 
not add anything to the rights of one citizen 
as against another. It simply furnishes an 
additional guaranty against any encroach- 
ment by the States upon the fundamental 
rights which belong to every citizen as a 
member of society. The duty of protecting 
all its citizens in the enjoyment of an equal- 
ity of rights was originally assumed by the 
States, and it remains there. The only ob- 
ligation resting upon the United States is to 
see that the States do not deny the right. 
This the amendment guaranties and no 
more. The power of the National Govern- 
ment is limited to this guaranty’ (92 U.S. 
542). 

“So in Virginia v. Rives, 100 U.S. 313, it was 
declared by this Court, speaking through 
Mr, Justice Strong, that ‘these provisions of 
the 14th amendment have reference to State 
action exclusively and not to any action of 
private individuals.’ 

“These authorities show conclusively that 
the legislation under consideration finds no 
warrant for its enactment in the 14th amend- 
ment. 

“The language of the amendment does not 
leave this subject in doubt. When the State 
has been guilty of no violation of its provi- 
sions; when it has not made or enforced 
any law abridging the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
when no one of its departments has deprived 
any person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law, nor denied to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws; when, on the contrary, 
the laws of the State, as enacted by its leg- 
islative and construed by its judicial and ad- 
ministered by its executive departments, 
recognize and protect the rights of all per- 
sons, the amendment imposes no duty and 
confers no power upon Congress.” 

Again in the Civil Rights cases, 109 U.S. 3, 
27 L. Ed, 836, the Supreme Court dismissed 
cases under the Civil Rights Acts brought 
from the States of Kansas, California, Mis- 
souri, New York, and Tennessee. The de- 
fendants were accused of discriminating 
against Negroes on account of their race and 
conspiring to deprive them of their rights 
under the 14th amendment and the acts of 
Congress enforcing its provisions. The Court 
again emphasized that the United States 
has no power to punish an invasion of rights 
under the 14th amendment by individual 
citizens or groups of citizens, The Court 
said: 

“The first section of the 14th amendment, 
which is the one relied on, after declaring 
who shall be citizens of the United States, 
and of the several States, is prohibitory in 
its character, and prohibitory upon the 
States. It declares that ‘no State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
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United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.’ It is State action of a 
particular character that is prohibited. In- 
dividual invasion of individual rights is not 
the subject matter of the amendment. It 
has a deeper and broader scope. It nullifles 
and makes void all State legislation, and 
State action of every kind, which impairs 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the United States, or which injures them in 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, or which denies to any of them the 
equal protection of the laws * * * the last 
section of the amendment invests Congress 
with power to enforce it by appropriate 
legislation. To enforce what? To enforce 
the prohibition. To adopt appropriate 
legislation for correcting the effects of such 
prohibited State laws and State acts, and 
thus to render them effectually null, void, 
and innocuous. This is the legislative power 
conferred upon Congress, and this is the 
whole of it. It does not invest Congress 
with power to legislate upon subjects which 
are within the domain of State legislation; 
but to provide modes of relief against State 
legislation or State action, of the kind re- 
ferred to. It does not authorize Congress 
to create a code of municipal law for the 
regulation of private rights; but to provide 
modes of redress against the operation of 
State laws, and the action of State officers, 
executive or judicial, when these are sub- 
versive of the fundamental rights specified 
in the amendment. * * * 

“Some obnoxious State law, passed or that 
might be passed, is necessary to be assumed, 
in order to lay the foundation of any Federal 
remedy in the case; and for the very sufi- 
cient reason, that the constitutional pro- 
hibition is against State laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts, 

“And so in the present case, until some 
State law has been passed or some State 
action through its officers or agents has been 
taken, adverse to the rights of citizens 
sought to be protected by the 14th amend- 
ment, no legislation of the United States 
under said amendment, nor any proceeding 
under such legislation, can be called into 
activity; for the prohibitions of the amend- 
ment are against State laws and acts done 
under State authority. Of course, legisla- 
tion may and should be provided in advance 
to meet the exigency when it arises; but it 
should be adapted to the mischief and wrong 
which the amendment was intended to pro- 
vide against; and that is, State laws, or State 
action of some kind, adverse to the rights of 
the citizen secured by the amendment. 
Such legislation cannot properly cover the 
whole domain of rights appertaining to life, 
liberty, and property, defining them and pro- 
viding for ther vindication. That would be 
to establish a code of municipal law regula- 
tive of all private rights between man and 
man in society. It would be to make Con- 
gress take the place of the State legisla- 
tures and to supersede them. It is absurd 
to affirm that, because the rights of life, 
liberty, and property, which include all civil 
rights that men have, are by the amend- 
ment, sought to be protected against in- 
vasion on the part of the State without due 
process of law for their vindication in every 
case; and that, because the denial by a 
State to any persons, of the equal protection 
of the laws, is prohibited by the amendment, 
therefore Congress may establish laws for 
their equal protection. In fine, the legisla- 
tion which Congress is authorized to adopt 
in this behalf is not general legislation upon 
the rights of the citizen, but corrective leg- 
islation, that is, such as may be necessary 
and proper for counteracting such laws as 
the States may adopt or enforce, and which, 
by the amendment, they are prohibited from 
making or enforcing, or such acts and pro- 
ceedings as the States may commit or take, 
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and which, by the amendment, they are 
prohibited from committing or taking.” 

This is eloquent proof that the citizens of 
Little Rock have violated no law of the 
United States when they assemble to protest 
either the integration of their schools, or the 
unlawful invasion of the city by Federal 
armed force. 

The civil rights cases have been frequently 
reaffirmed by the Supreme Court and have 
never been overruled. 

In Hodges v. U.S. (203 U.S. 1, 51 L. Ec. 6.) 
the Supreme Court approved earlier decisions 
on this subject, thus: 

“It would be the vainest show of learning 
to attempt to prove by citations of author- 
ity, that up to the adoption of the recent 
amendments no claim or pretense was set up 
that those rights depended on the Federal 
Government for their existence or protec- 
tion, beyond the very few express limitations 
which the Federal Constitution imposed upon 
the States—such, for instance, as the prohi- 
bition against ex post facto laws, bills of at- 
tainder, and laws impairing the obligation of 
contracts. But, with the exception of these 
and a few other restrictions, the entire do- 
main of the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the States, as above defined, lay 
within the constitutional and legislative 
power of the States, and without that of 
the Federal Government. 

“Notwithstanding the adoption of these 
three amendments, the National Government 
still remains one of enumerated powers, and 
the 10th amendment, which reads, ‘the pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, or prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respective- 
ly, or to the people’.” 

In 1948, Chief Justice Stone made this 
significant statement in Snowden v. Hughes, 
321 U.S. 1, 88 L. Ed. 497: 

“It was not intended by the 14th amend- 
ment and the Civil Rights Acts that all mat- 
ters formerly within the exclusive cognizance 
of the States should become matters of na- 
tional concern. 

“A construction of the equal protection 
clause which would find a violation of Fed- 
eral right in every departure by State officers 
from State law is not to be favored.” 

More recently the Supreme Court in Col- 
lins v. Hardyman, 341 U.S. 651, 95 L. Ed. 1253 
(950), condemned the conspiracy section of 
the Civil Rights Act in the following lan- 


guage: 

“This statutory provision has long been 
dormant. It was introduced into the Federal 
statutes by the act of April 20, 1871, entitled 
‘An act to enforce the provisions of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and for other purposes.’ The 
act was among the last of the reconstruction 
legislation to be based on the ‘conquered 
province’ theory which prevailed in Congress 
for a period following the Civil War. This 
statute, without separability provisions, es- 
tablished the civil liability with which we 
are here concerned as well as other civil 
liabilities, together with parallel criminal 
liabilities. It also provided that unlawful 
combinations and conspiracies named in the 
act might be deemed rebellions, and author- 
ized the President to employ the militia to 
suppress them. 

“The provision establishing criminal con- 
spiracies in language indistinguishable from 
that used to describe civil conspiracies came 
to judgment in United States v. Harris, 106 
U.S. 629, 27 L. Ed. 290, 1. S. Ct. 601. It was 
held unconstitutional. This decision was in 
harmony with that of other important deci- 
sions during that period by a Court, every 
member of which had been appointed by 
Presidents Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield 
or Arthur—all indoctrinated in the cause 
which produced the 14th amendment, but 
convinced that it was not to be used to cen- 
tralize power so as to upset the Federal 
system. 
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“While we have not been in agreement as 
to the interpretation and application of some 
of the post-Civil War legislation, the Court 
recently unanimously declared, through the 
Chief Justice: 

Since the decision of this Court in the 
civil rights cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883), the 
principle has become firmly embedded in our 
constitutional law that the action inhibited 
by the first section of the 14th amendment is 
only such action as may fairly be said to be 
that of the States. That amendment erects 
no shield againt merely private conduct, 
however discriminatory or wrongful.’” 

The President would use the 14th amend- 
ment and the civil rights acts to centralize 
Federal power in Washington but the Su- 
preme Court plainly says these laws are not 
to be used for such purpose. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter is certainly no 
segregationist, but in the case of Stefanilli v. 
Minard, 342 US. 117, 96 L. Ed. 138, he em- 
phasized: 

“Only last term we reiterated our convic- 
tion that the civil rights act ‘was not to be 
used to centralize power so as to upset the 
Federal system.“ 

When the President thus abuses his powers 
against a sovereign State, he is not guaran- 
teeing that State a Republican form of gov- 
ernment as required by article 4, section 4 of 
the Constitution. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to other 
Court decisions on this subject. These are 
sufficient to show that the 14th amendment 
gives neither the Congress nor the President 
the power or authority to compel individual 
citizens or groups of citizens to integrate 
the white and colored races. Congress alone 
has power under this amendment and its 
power is limited to prohibiting a State or 
State laws from discriminating against any 
person, white or black, on account of race 
or color. 

So we come back again to section 333 of 
title 10 of the United States Code relied on 
by the President as his authority for send- 
ing U.S. troops into Arkansas. The first 
paragraph of that statute says that when- 
ever the constituted authorities of a State 
are unable to protect, or fail or refuse to 
protect any part or class of people from 
domestic violence or conspiracy which may 
deprive them of rights or privileges named 
in the Constitution, and secured by the laws 
of the State and the United States, “the 
State shall be considered to have denied the 
equal protection of the laws secured by the 
Constitution.” This statute obviously con- 
flicts with the 14th amendment which is 
directed at State action, and not at the in- 
ability of the State to act or its failure or re- 
fusal to act. 

Congress certainly has no power to rewrite 
the Constitution by statutory definition. 
The 14th amendment prohibits State action 
only. State inaction is the opposite of 
State action and cannot be converted into 
the latter through the actions of lawless in- 
dividuals whose acts are nowhere included 
in the amendment. 

In today’s hysteria over racial relation- 
ships prevailing over the northern and west- 
ern portions of the Nation, the politicians, 
the do-gooders, and portions of the brain- 
washed populace have lost sight of the plain 
meaning of the 14th amendment and of the 
school segregation decision of the Supreme 
Court. Neither the amendment nor the 
Black Monday decision which gave it a so- 
ciological metamorphosis require integration. 
They merely prohibit State action which 
would discriminate against any person on 
account of race or color. This point is well 
emphasized in the opinion of a three-judge 
court in Briggs v. Elliott, 132 F. Supp. 777 
(1955), as follows: 

“It is important that we point out exactly 
what the Supreme Court has decided and 
what it has not decided in this case. It has 
not decided that the Federal courts are to 
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take over or regulate the public schools of 
the States. It has not decided that the 
States must mix persons of different races 
in the schools or must require them to at- 
tend schools or must deprive them of the 
right of choosing the schools they attend. 
What it has decided, and all that it has de- 
cided, is that a State may not deny to any 
person on account of race the right to at- 
tend any school that it maintains. This, 
under the decision of the Supreme Court, 
the State may not do directly or indirectly; 
but if the schools which it maintains are 
open to children of all races, no violation of 
the Constitution is involved even though 
the children of different races voluntarily 
attend different schools, as they attend dif- 
ferent churches. Nothing in the Constitu- 
tion or in the decision of the Supreme Court 
takes away from the people freedom to 
choose the schools they attend. The Con- 
stitution, in other words, does not require 
integration. It merely forbids discrimina- 
tion. It does not forbid such segregation as 
occurs as the result of voluntary action. 
It merely forbids the use of governmental 
power to enforce segregation. The 14th 
amendment is a limitation upon the exer- 
cise of power by the State or State agencies, 
not a limitation upon the freedom of in- 
dividuals.” 

The above decision was rendered in one of 
the cases that was involved in the Black 
Monday decision of the Supreme Court, and 
related specifically to the matter of enforc- 
ing the Higher Court's decree. 

The Briggs case was later cited with ap- 
proval by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit in Avery v. Wichita Falls In- 
dependent School District (1957), 241 F. 2d 
230, 233 thus: 

“The Constitution as construed in the 
school segregation cases, Brown v. Board of 
Education, 347 U.S. 483, 74 S. Ct. 686, 98 L. 
Ed. 873; ID., 349 U.S. 294, 75 S. Ct. 753, 99 
L. Ed. 1083, and Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 
497, 74 S. Ct. 693, 98 L. Ed. 884, forbids any 
State action requiring segregation of chil- 
dren in public schools solely on account of 
race; it does not, however, require actual 
integration of the races.” 

Despite these rulings of the courts, Fed- 
eral troops have been sent to Little Rock to 
compel integration in its public schools. 
Law and order seem to be giving way to 
armed force with the sanction of Presiden- 
tial proclamation alone. 

In our national Negro hysteria another 
misconception of law is being broadcast by 
radio, television, and the public press. This 
subversion of legal principle appears in oft- 
repeated statements that the school segre- 
gation decision of the Supreme Court is the 
“supreme law of the land.” As shown here- 
inabove no court decision is a law. The 
Constitution makes it clear that even a 
Supreme Court decision is not the supreme 
law of the land. Article VI of the U.S. Con- 
stitution thus defines the “supreme law of 
the land”: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be supreme law of 
the land; and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby.” 

It will be seen that the Constitution does 
not include decisions of the Supreme Court 
in its definition of the “supreme law of the 
land.” This is quite understandable in view 
of Mr. Justice Roberts’ famous remark that 
a “Supreme Court decision is like a one-way 
ticket—good for that day and that trip 
only.” 

THE POLICE POWER 

If the people of Little Rock assembled to 
threaten or intimidate or even to do violence 
to Negroes who entered the high school that 
had been set aside for white students only, 
they were guilty of a breach of the peace, 
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assault, and battery, or some other act vio- 
lative of peace and order in the city. The 
punishment or prevention of such actions is 
the sole prerogative of the State under its 
police power. The Federal Government has 
no inherent police power because the States 
have never surrendered such powers to the 
Federal Government, The Supreme Court 
has so ruled on numerous occasions, 

In Hammer v. Dagenhart (1917), 247 US. 
251, 275, 62 L. Ed. 1101, 1107, the Supreme 
Court said: 

“The maintenance of the authority of the 
States over matters purely local is as es- 
sential to the preservation of our institu- 
tions as is the conservation of the supremacy 
of the Federal power in all matters intrusted 
to the Nation by the Federal Constitution. 

“In interpreting the Constitution it must 
never be forgotten that the Nation is made 
up of States, to which are intrusted the 
powers of local government. And to them 
and to the people the powers not expressly 
delegated to the National Government are re- 
served. Lane County v. Oregon, 7 Wall. 71, 
76, 19 L. Ed. 101, 104. The power of the 
States to regulate their purely internal af - 
fairs by such laws as seem wise to the local 
authority is inherent, and has never been 
surrendered to the General Government.” 
(New York v. Miln, 11 Pet. 102, 139, 9 L. Ed. 
648, 662; Slaughter-House cases, 16 Wall. 36, 
63, 21 L, Ed. 384, 404). 

The 14th amendment does not take from 
the States their inherent right to quell dis- 
order and prevent local violence. The Su- 
preme Court has specifically said so. Thus 
in the case of Barbier v. Connolly, 113 U.S. 
27, 28 L. Ed. 923: 

“+ * + But neither the amendment, broad 
and comprehensive as it is, nor any other 
amendment was designed to interfere with 
the power of the State, sometimes termed 
its ‘police power,’ to prescribe regulations to 
promote the health, peace, morals, education, 
and good order of the people.” 

Again in Minneapolis and St. Louis R. Co. 
v. Beckwith, 129 U.S. 26, 32 L. Ed. 585, the 
Court ruled: 

“But the clause does not limit, nor was 
it designed to limit, the subjects upon which 
the police power of the State may be exerted. 
The State can now, as before, prescribe regu- 
lations for the health, good order and safety 
of society, and adopt such measures as will 
advance its interests and prosperity. * * * 
The nature and extent of such legislation 
will necessarily depend upon the judgment 
of the legislature as to the security needed 
by society.” 

These decisions have been repeatedly re- 
affirmed in many later cases. It is therefore 
apparent that the Federal Government has 
no jurisdiction to legislate or otherwise inter- 
fere in State matters relating to public 
safety, health or good order. The State 
and not the United States has the power 
and jurisdiction to quell local disorders. 


STATES RIGHTS 


There are many recent Supreme Court 
decisions which seem to have the effect of 
obliterating from the Constitution every pro- 
vision that would reserve to the States their 
rights to local liberty and local self-govern- 
ment. The Court apparently disregards the 
Constitution in those cases where the neces- 
sary result of following it would do violence 
to the personal philosophy or political beliefs 
of the individual judges. However, there are 
other decisions of the Court, quite numerous, 
which do honor the basic law as it is written. 

The first 10 amendments to the U.S. Con- 
stitution constitute the Bill of Rights and 
are a sacred cornerstone of the liberties of 
individuals and of the fundamental rights 
of the States. Our political history as a na- 
tion records the fact that the Original Thir- 
teen States refused to ratify the Constitu- 
tion until these amendments were added to 
it. Two of these provisions of the Bill of 
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Rights guarantee freedom of local self- 
government. 

The ninth amendment limits the authority 
of the Federal Government to those rights 
enumerated in the Constitution and re- 
serves all others to the States. It reads: 

“Article IX. The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution, of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people.” 

The foregoing provisions of the 9th 
amendment are repeated with greater em- 
phasis and in different verbiage in the 10th 
amendment. The language of the latter 
amendment is plain and unambiguous. 

“Article X. The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Soon after the Civil War had ended Chief 
Justice Chase rendered a decision which em- 
phasized the fact that the very existence of 
our republican form of government depended 
upon an observance of these articles of the 
Bill of Rights. In Teras v. White (1868), 74 
U.S. 700, 725, 19 L. Ed. 227, 237, he said: 

But the perpetuity and indissolubility of 
the Union by no means implies the loss of 
distinct and individual existence, or the right 
of self-government by the States. Under the 
Articles of Confederation each State re- 
tained its sovereignty, freedom and inde- 
pendence, and every power, jurisdiction and 
right not expressly delegated to the United 
States. Under the Constitution, though 
the powers of the States were much re- 
stricted, still all powers not delegated to the 
United States, nor prohibited to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people. And we have already had occa- 
sion to remark at this term, that ‘the people 
of each state compose a State, having its own 
government and endowed with all the func- 
tions essential to separate and independent 
existence,’ and that ‘without the States in 
union, there could be no such political body 
as the United States.’ (Lane Co. v. Oregon, 
infra, 101.) Not only, therefore, can there 
be no loss of separate and independent 
autonomy to the States, through their union 
under the Constitution, but it may be not 
unreasonably said that the preservation of 
the States, and the maintenance of their 
governments, are as much within the design 
and care of the Constitution as the preserva- 
tion of the Union and the maintenance of 
the Nation Government.” 

Another excellent statement concerning 
the relative sovereign powers of the United 
States and the constituent States is found 
in the Court's decision in the case of South 
Carolina v. United States (1905), 199 US. 
437, 448-9, 50 L. Ed. 261, 264-265: 

“We have in this Republic a dual system of 
government, National and State, each oper- 
ating within the same territory and upon the 
same persons, and yet working without colli- 
sion, because their functions are different. 
There are certain matters over which the 
National Government has absolute control, 
and no action of the State can interfere 
therewith, and there are others in which the 
State is supreme, and in respect to them the 
National Government is powerless. 

“The Constitution is a written instru- 
ment. As such its meaning does not alter. 
That which it meant when adopted, it means 
now. 

“It must also be remembered that the 
framers of the Constitution were not mere 
visionaries, toying with speculations or theo- 
ries, but practical men, dealing with the 
facts of political life as they understood 
them; putting into form the Government 
they were creating, and prescribing, in lan- 
guage clear and intelligible, the powers that 
Government was to take.” 

The sanctity of the requirements of the 
Bill of Rights that the States and the people 
be protected against Federal interference in 
local affairs is stated in forceful language 
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of the Court’s opinion in Carter v. Carter Oil 
Co. (1935), 298 U.S. 238, 291-296, 80 L. Ed. 
1160, 1178-1180, thus: 

“The proposition, often advanced and as 
often discredited, that the power of the 
Federal Government inherently extends to 
purposes affecting the Nation as a whole 
with which the States severally cannot deal 
or cannot adequately deal, and the related 
notion that Congress, entirely apart from 
those powers delegated by the Constitution, 
may enact laws to promote the general wel- 
fare, have never been accepted but always 
definitely rejected by this Court. Mr. Jus- 
tice Story, as early as 1816, laid down the 
cardinal rule, which has ever since been fol- 
lowed—that the General Government ‘can 
claim no powers which are not granted to it 
by the Constitution, and the powers actu- 
ally granted, must be such as are expressly 
given, or given by necessary implication.’ 
(Martin v. Hunter, 1 Wheat., 304, 326, 4 L. Ed. 
97, 102.) 

“While the States are not sovereign in the 
true sense of that term, but only quasi- 
sovereign, yet in respect of all powers reserved 
to them they are supreme—‘as independent 
of the General Government as that Govern- 
ment within its sphere is independent of 
the States.’ (Collector v. Day (Buffington v. 
Day) 11 Wall. 113, 124 20 L. Ed. 122, 125.) 
And since every addition to the national 
legislative power to some extent detracts from 
or invades the power of the States, it is of 
vital moment that, in order to preserve the 
fixed balance intended by the Constitution, 
the powers of the General Government be not 
so extended as to embrace any not within 
the express terms of the several grants or 
the implications necessarily to be drawn 
therefrom. It is no longer open to question 
that the General Government, unlike the 
States (Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 US 251, 
275, 62 L. Ed. 1101, 1107, 38 S. Ct. 529, 3 
ALR. 649, Ann. Cas. 1918E, 724) possesses 
no inherent power in respect of the internal 
affairs of the States; and emphatically not 
with regard to legislation.” 

The forbearance of the Federal Executive 
and of the Federal courts in race riots and 
insurrections in northern cities is well known. 
The Supreme Court in 1951 had occasion to 
pass upon the right of the State of Illinois to 
penalize the publication of inflammatory 
statements exposing the citizens of any race 
to contempt on account of their race or color. 
Four members of the Court thought that the 
guaranty of free speech contained in the 
first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibited this action, but the 
majority held that such actions tending to 
bring about local violence and disorder were 
appropriately subject to the police power of 
the State. In rendering the Court’s opinion 
in this case (Beauharnais v. Illinois (1951), 
343 U.S, 250, 259-267, 96 L. Ed., 919, 928-932), 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter said: 

“From the murder of the abolitionist Love- 
joy in 1837 to the Cicero riots of 1951, Illinois 
has been the scene of exacerbated tension be- 
tween races, often flaring into violence and 
destruction. Nine years earlier, in the very 
city where the legislature sat, what is said 
to be the first northern race riot had cost 
the lives of six people, left hundreds of 
Negroes homeless, and shocked citizens into 
action far beyond the borders of the State. 
Less than a month before the bill was en- 
acted, East St. Louis had seen a day’s riot- 
ing, prelude to an outbreak, only 4 days after 
the bill became law, so bloody that it led 
to congressional investigation. A series of 
bombings had begun which was to culminate 
2 years later in the awful race riot which held 
Chicago in its grip for 7 days in the summer 
of 1919. Nor has tension and violence be- 
tween the groups defined in the statute been 
limited in Illinois to clashes between whites 
and Negroes. 

“The danger in these times from the coer- 
cive activities of those who in the delusion 
of racial or religious conceit would incite 
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violence and breaches of the peace in order 
to deprive others of their liberties, is em- 
phasized by events familiar to all. These 
and other transgressions of those limits the 
States appropriately may punish.” 

It may here be noted that the bombings 
and bloodshed in Chicago in 1908 and 1917 
and in East St. Louis in 1919 did not compel 
the then President of the United States to 
invade these cities with Federal troops. The 
Court’s opinion in the Beauharnais case 
then makes the following philosophical re- 
flections which it conveniently forgot 3 years 
later when the school segregation cases were 
decided: 

“It may be argued, and weightily, that this 
legislation will not help matters; that ten- 
sion and on occasion violence between racial 
and religious groups must be traced to 
causes more deeply embedded in our society 
than the rantings of modern know-nothings. 
Only those lacking responsible humility will 
have a confident solution for problems as 
intractable as the frictions attributable to 
differences of race, color or religion. This 
being so, it would be out of bounds for the 
Judiciary to deny the legislature a choice 
of policy, provided it is not unrelated to the 
problem and not forbidden by some explicit 
limitation on the State’s power. That the 
legislative remedy might not in practice 
mitigate the evil, or might itself raise new 
problems, would only manifest once more 
the paradox of reform. It is the price to 
be paid for the trial and error inherent in 
legislative efforts to deal with obstinate 
social issues. “The science of government is 
the most abstruse of all sciences; if, indeed, 
that can be called a science which has but 
few fixed principles, and practically consists 
in little more than the exercise of a sound 
discretion applied to the exigencies of the 
state as they arise. It is the science of 
experiment. Anderson v. Dunn (US.) (6 
Wheat. 204, 226, 5 L. Ed. 242, 247.) Certainly 
the due process clause does not require the 
legislature to be in the vanguard of 
science—especially sciences as young as 
human ecology and cultural anthropology. 
(See Tigner v. Texas, 310 U.S. 141, 148, 84 
L. Ed. 1124, 1128, 60 S. Ct. 879, 130 ALR. 
1321.) 

“It is not within our competence to con- 
firm or deny claims of social scientists as 
to the dependence of the individual on the 
position of his racial or religious group in 
the community.” 

The concluding paragraph of Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter's opinion in the Illinois case 
is also quite interesting: 

“We find no warrant in the Constitution 
for denying to Illinois the power to pass the 
law here under attack. But it bears re- 

ting—although it should not—that our 
finding that the law is not constitutionally 
objectionable carries no implication of ap- 
proval of the wisdom of the legislation or 
of its efficacy. These questions may raise 
doubts in our minds as well as in others. 
It is not for us, however, to make the 
legislative judgment. We are not at liberty 
to erect those doubt into fundamental law.” 

It was at this same term of court in 1951 
that the same Justice made the remark: 

“Only last term we reiterated our con- 
viction that the Civil Rights Act was not 
to be used to centralize power so as to upset 
the Federal system.” 

If the President’s use of Federal troops 
in Arkansas is to serve as a precedent for 
future occasions of domestic violence then 
the 9th and 10th amendments are indeed 
dead. If the cornerstone of American liberty 
is thus destroyed then the entire edifice 
of our constitutional government will soon 
be swept away because the charter of our 
freedom will have lost its meaning. 

Though the form of our Government may 
live for a while after constitutional prin- 
ciples are discarded, the substance of its 
political fabric will be forever gone. Na- 
tions like men lose their power and prestige 
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when they disavow the basic ideals that 
made them great and strong. Are we in 
America about to change the whole pattern 
of our Government? If so, it is well to pon- 
der whether or not we can live up to the 
tenure of our democracy. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my colleague from Mississippi for 
the excellent speech he has made and 
the very pertinent and overwhelming 
points which he has so well discussed. I 
did not ask him to yield further, because 
I had the impression that he desired to 
continue with his speech. 

I desire to say one more word in addi- 
tion to what I said when the senior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi yielded to me and 
to read a short paragraph to supplement 
the remarks of both of us, to show that 
the evil which is abroad today grows out 
of the original Supreme Court decision 
of 1954. 

I wish to read from the Declaration of 
Constitutional Principles, dated March 
12, 1956, and signed by Members of this 
body, some of whom I observe in the 
Chamber now. The third paragraph of 
that declaration, which was presented to 
the Senate by the late great and la- 
mented Senator Walter F. George, of 
Georgia, reads as follows: 

We regard the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the school cases as a clear abuse of 
judicial power. It climaxes a trend in the 
Federal judiciary undertaking to legislate, 
in derogation of the authority of Congress, 
and to encroach upon the reserved rights of 
the States and the people. 


Mr. President, certainly that supports 
the position taken by my colleague [Mr. 
EasTLanp] and myself today—namely, 
that the people of Mississippi, instead of 
acting in derogation of law, are acting 
affirmatively and positively for the pro- 
tection of law and constitutional prin- 
ciples, including the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States itself. 

Turning now to the reports—and I 
trust that they are merely reports—that 
Federal troops may be used in the State 
of Mississippi, it is utterly unbelievable, 
to me, that such a course should be 
adopted. After the tragic experience of 
the country at Little Rock, it is shocking 
to learn that consideration would be 
given, even for a moment, to the use of 
troops. The Meredith case, now pend- 
ing in Mississippi and in the Federal 
courts, is strictly a civil matter, and all 
the proceedings in connection with it 
should be confined to the civil authori- 
ties. As has already been pointed out, 
the Federal Government was not a party 
to the suit. The suit was between the 
individual concerned and the University 
of Mississippi. But somewhere along the 
line, after the case reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the Attorney 
General intervened, so he said, as amicus 
curiae. I have heard that he was re- 
quested by the Supreme Court to inter- 
vene; I do not know as to that. I have 
before me an excerpt from the New York 
Times. If it is correct, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in New Orleans suggested 
such that the Governor be brought in, 
even before the Department of Justice it- 
self thought of acting in such a way. 

But the Department of Justice came 
into the suit as amicus curiae. How- 
ever, now the Department of Justice has 
taken over. I bring up this point ex- 
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pressly at this time, because it relates 
to the arguments made on this floor in 
connection with Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
which then contained what was called 
title III. That title is somewhat long; 
and instead of reading it now to the Sen- 
ate, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the title was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


“Whenever any persons have engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any persons are about to engage in any acts 
or practices which would give rise to a cause 
of action pursuant to paragraphs First, Sec- 
ond, or Third,” (of Sec. 1985, Title 42, United 
States Code), “the Attorney General may in- 
stitute for the United States, or in the name 
of the United States, a civil action or other 
proper proceeding for preventive relief, in- 
cluding an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order. In any proceeding hereunder 
the United States shall be liable for costs 
the same as a private person. The District 
Courts of the United States shall have ju- 
risdiction of proceedings instituted pursuant 
to this section and shall exercise the same 
without regard to whether the party ag- 
grieved shall have exhausted any administra- 
153 or other remedies that may be provided 

law.” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, title 3 
proposed that the Department of Justice 
have exactly the same authority that the 
Department of Justice is exercising today 
in this case. Title 3 was debated for a 
long time on this floor; and when the 
vote was taken, the Senate—by a vote 
of 52 to 38—struck that provision from 
the bill. However, in effect the power 
which thus was stricken from that bill 
is being used today in the very case in 
which Mississippi is being condemned in 
the newspaper headlines. 

But that is not all. The vote I have 
recited was taken in 1957. But in 1960 
another vote was taken in the Senate on 
exactly the same provision, in substance; 
perhaps a few words were changed, but 
the substance was the same. Again, part 
3 was stricken out of that bill, by the 
Senate—that time, by a vote of 55 to 38. 

That is not all. In 1961, title 3, or its 
substance, was offered as an amendment 
to an appropriation bill. At that time 
the Senate, by a vote of 47 to 42, adopted 
the motion of the Senator from Montana 
that the amendment be tabled. 

So, Mr. President, in the brief span of 
less than 5 years, on three separate oc- 
casions this identical proposal or pro- 
posed authority has had its day in this 
legislative Chamber, and every time it 
has been voted down. However, today 
we find that, in effect, this power is being 
used; and again there is talk of using 
troops to support what I believe is a clear 
usurpation of power, to begin with. 

Furthermore, the use of Federal troops 
in Mississippi or in any other State is an 
exercise of a power which, at the very 
best, is symbolic of the power of a police 
state. I believe such action is illegal and 
is a very grave mistake, and could lead 
to most serious consequences. 

Even after the passage of 4 years, the 
impact of the use of Federal troops in 
Little Rock is still fresh in the minds 
of people of the Nation; and it will be 
a long time, if ever, before our people 
will forget the awesome display of force 
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by an all-powerful Federal Government 
against its own citizens. 

There is no need, of course, to review 
the tragic events at Little Rock. How- 
ever, many legal authorities firmly be- 
lieve that the use of Federal troops in 
that case was contrary to the Constitu- 
tion and the laws enacted by Congress. 
After Little Rock, I made an exhaustive 
study of the legal authorities, and came 
to the conclusion that the use of troops 
was absolutely illegal; and I pointed out 
in an address to the Mississippi State 
Bar Convention on May 30, 1958, the day 
after the troops were finally withdrawn 
from Little Rock, that the action of the 
President in that case was without statu- 
tory or constitutional authority. Fur- 
thermore, I said then that civil remedies 
should be used in civil cases; and I said 
that military power for any domestic 
purpose should never be used in the ab- 
sence of clear authorization by Congress, 
if such power is to be used at all. Of 
course, Congress has not authorized the 
use of troops in any case of this kind, 
and I seriously doubt that it would ever 
even consider the question. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
this issue is entirely a civil one, and in- 
volves a civil action, to me it is unbeliev- 
able that any thought would be given 
to passing beyond the bounds of civil 
authority and remedies and procedures, 
and considering the use of troops. 

The Governor of Mississippi has main- 
tained a most commendable position. He 
is trying to protect the rights of the race. 
He has not permitted violence of any 
kind to occur. I believe he will continue 
on that course. 

So certainly the use of Federal troops 
would be a mistake. 

In Mississippi, more people of differ- 
ent races are living under one govern- 
ment in peace and harmony than can 
be found anywhere else in the world. No 
other situation rivals it or comes any- 
where near to comparing with the favor- 
able situation which exists in Mississippi; 
and until all the agitation—which now 
has been occurring for several years— 
began, the utmost peace, harmony, good 
will, and cooperation existed there, with- 
out exception, in day-to-day Christian- 
ity. I believe that nothing to excel that 
situation can be found anywhere else 
in the world. 

What encroachments there have been 
upon that fine spirit up to now have re- 
sulted from certain very unfortunate in- 
cidents. The encroachments came from 
the efforts to force down the throats of 
the people there conditions under which 
they cannot live and cannot carry on 
what they regard as the essential modes 
of living and modes of maintaining the 
purity of their bloodstream and the 
modes of following the models of fam- 
ily life that have been generated, not 
merely over decades, or even over a cen- 
tury or two, but for over thousands of 
years. 

Then the Supreme Court said, “We 
will reverse all this.” But Congress did 
not do it; the executive branch did not 
do it. A court did it; a court said, “We 
will totally reverse this situation. We 
will cram our policy down the throats of 
those who do not like it”—admitting 
that the school pattern was something 
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that would not permit of being changed 
overnight, or quickly, or in a way that 
would be possible in respect to an ordi- 
nary case when there has been delibera- 
tion and consideration by the repre- 
sentatives of the people in changing the 
law. Ordinarily, a law passed by Con- 
gress provides, “This act shall be in force 
and effect from and after the date of 
its passage.” That is usually common- 
sense. They knew it would not do. They 
knew it was ripping up the customs and 
habits of the people by the very roots. 
So they said, “You must integrate your 
schools with deliberate speed.” Now 
they say that speed must be at the end 
of a bayonet, that it must be pushed 
forward regardless of every considera- 
tion. 

It is unbelieveable. I do not believe 
that they are seriously talking about a 
bayonet to uproot the channels of living, 
of life, and of existence. The Supreme 
Court, in its own words, admits that it 
cannot and should not be changed 
rapidly. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. They say, 
“You must change, but we are going to 
let you go along slowly.” 


Mr. EASTLAND. They say, “You 
must go gradually.” Does not that show 
the illegality of it? 


Mr. STENNIS. Absolutely. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If a man has a con- 
stitutional right, he should be able to 
exercise it today, and not 2 years or 5 
years from now. It shows the illegality 
of it. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Constitution of 
this country does not provide that rights 
granted under it shall be exercised slowly 
or gradually. If there are rights under 
it, they are rights in principle to be ex- 
ercised immediately and regularly. 

Just another word, Mr. President. I 
am not one to crusade in condemning 
the courts as such, but I wish to point 
this out as showing the spirit which is 
prevailing here. I am sorry to have to 
point this out, but in the New York 
Times of Tuesday, September 25, 1962, 
before the court of appeals in New Or- 
leans, as reported in the paper, Chief 
Justice Elbert P. Tuttle asked the at- 
torney why the Government and Mere- 
dith’s attorneys had not moved against 
Governor Barnett. In other words, here 
is a judicial proceeding where a State 
and its rights are at stake, and the Gov- 
ernor has acted, and the proceeding is 
against some of the officials of the State, 
and one of the judges—entirely out of 
order; he was supposed to be passing on 
the case before him—asked, “Why don’t 
you bring in someone else? Why don’t 
you bring in the Governor?”—with the 
implication that he must be the real 
culprit. “Why don’t you bring in the 
Governor?” 

I have great deference for the bench. 
I have a great reverence for the judicial 
branch of our free government as a 
branch of government. Such conduct 
as this in open court, as quoted in the 
paper—of course, I did not hear it and 
have no transcript—shows an unmistak- 
able bias and aggressiveness—“ We want 
to get blood. We want to get to the jugu- 
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lar vein—quick. We want to get this 
man.” 

Mr. President, I am deeply grateful 
for the very serious manner in which 
this matter is being considered by my 
colleagues present, and for the way in 
which they have listened to a statement 
of the problem. Those who understand 
the problem best are the ones from whom 
we get the most sympathy and the most 
understanding. 

I refer now to the first sending of the 
troops. I believe that President Eisen- 
hower is a great man. I never did talk 
to President Eisenhower about this mat- 
ter directly, and he said nothing to me 
later about it. He did not send me any 
word, but I have understood that he later 
regretted having sent the troops there 
on the facts as they existed. I share 
with him what I believe was his feeling— 
that he hoped that his act, under the 
pressures under which he acted, would 
not tarnish his own record, nor tarnish 
the executive branch, and that it would 
not interfere with our form of free 
government that we love and cherish, 
and for which every one of us is willing 
to fight for. 

One other word, Mr. President. I have 
asked the question, Is there any kind of 
appeal to the Supreme Court? The 
Supreme Court has never passed on the 
merits of the case as to the applicant’s 
admission. The matter has never been 
before our highest court. I ask the ques- 
tion, Is there not some way we can at 
least get this matter before the Supreme 
Court? I mean an appeal with a stay 
of execution or stay of proceedings until 
a final decision isreached. That was the 
question which came before Justice 
Black. He considered it as an individual 
judge. He said he conferred with his 
brethren and they agreed to send it back, 
and rejected a stay of execution. 

Mr. President, that was only a frag- 
mentary consideration. The State of 
Mississippi has never really had a chance 
to present its case in open court on 
briefs and argument to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. They are 
talking about sending troops down to 
enforce the judgment. The circuit 
court of appeals judge asked, “What 
about bringing the Governor in here?” 
There has not been a chance yet to really 
hear the case on its merits, in which the 
State of Mississippi could be heard be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Does that appeal to our sense of fair- 
ness? Does that appeal to our sense of 
right under the spirit of the Constitution 
of the United States? Ido not believe it 
does. I wil! tell Senators why that can 
be done. The Congress slipped up here 
somewhere in establishing the jurisdic- 
tion of the circuit court of appeals. 
The Congress slipped up here in giving 
them too much power, in my opinion, so 
that they can cut off an individual or 
cut off a State or put a Governor in jail 
before the case has ever really been heard 
by the highest court of the land. 

I think, in fairness to all concerned, 
and to protect everyone and every State, 
we ought to busy ourselves about cor- 
recting such a situation as that. 

Do not Senators know they would feel 
better, when a matter came up in their 
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States, and before something was 
rammed down their throats or their 
Governors were put in jail or Federal 
troops were sent there, they knew that 
at least the Supreme Court of the 
United States had heard a case on its 
merits? 

I defy being contradicted on the point 
I make now that neither the State of 
Mississippi, the Governor, nor the board 
of trustees has had a chance of being 
represented, of coming before the Court 
in open court, presenting the law and his 
views, and arguing it out with the 
adversaries. 

So I think, at all levels of the Federal 
Government, among all authorities, this 
is a time to stop, look, and listen, with 
calmness, and to have even a prayerful 
consideration of the major points in- 
volved not just for my State, but for all 
States and all the people of our great 
United States. We should calmly 
weigh the consequences. How many red 
lights are we running by? 

Merely because one individual is not 
permitted to go into the university, 
should we make a shambles of our Con- 
stitution—both the letter and the 
spirit—in our zeal to accomplish some 
mission along racial lines? 

Shall we do that, Mr. President? Ido 
not believe we shall. I believe there will 
be second thoughts by those in positions 
of real responsibility in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and that we will not proceed in 
that way. I believe the considered 
thought of this great body, the Senate— 
and I love it—and the considered 
thought of the House of Representatives 
will result in the amendment of the law 
and the curtailing of the power of the 
circuit court of appeals, so that not only 
a State but also every individual—and 
particularly a State—will have an op- 
portunity to have a case heard by the 
High Court. Certainly we should not be 
talking about sending in troops or put- 
ting a Governor in jail to support a de- 
cision which does not have the sanc- 
tion of the highest Court in the land. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is that not espe- 
cially true since the district court heard 
the case on its merits and decided 
against the applicant? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The court tried to give the State 
an opportunity to be heard with a stay 
of execution or a stay of proceedings. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The district court 
heard both sides of the case. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yet some contend 
the circuit court of appeals could pre- 
vent the State from presenting its side 
of the case and could prevent a hearing 
by the highest Court of this land, even 
though the State prevailed in the district 
court. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator makes 
the point well. 

Mr. President, I assure the Senate that 
I am going to make a special study of 
this matter I have mentioned concern- 
ing the jurisdiction of the circuit court 
of appeals and its power to act in such 
an extreme fashion before a case is even 
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reviewed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I appeal to my colleagues 
on behalf of the spirit of our great Con- 
stitution and all the laws that go with 
it, apart from all racial matters or any- 
thing else, to make common cause and 
remedy this defect. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 5 minutes in reply to 
the Senators from Missisisppi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, normally 
one would sit silently and hear the Sen- 
ators from Mississippi defend their 
State and their Governor, according to 
their lights. It is almost a tradition of 
the Senate, that Members of the Senate 
sit by while such statements are made. 
I do not claim that that is not done by 
Senators from other States. We from 
New York have done it, and Senators 
from other States have done it. 

However, in this case, I do not know 
whether Senators are aware that during 
the morning hour today I declared my 
own support of the President of the 
United States and the Attorney General 
of the United States in the very serious 
situation which is taking place with 
respect to the action of the Governor of 
Mississippi. 

When Government officials take such 
very serious actions, involving perhaps 
the use of force with respect to other 
Government officials, I believe they are 
entitled to hear, on the spot, from those 
who think they are doing the wrong 
thing, as we have just heard so very 
eloquently and forcefully from the Sena- 
tors from Mississippi, and also from 
those who support them, This is the 
very important issue that is at stake. 

First, I call attention to some errors 
of fact. 

This matter has nothing whatever to 
do with the Brown against Board of 
Education case. We are not dealing 
here with public primary and secondary 
school desegregation. We are dealing 
with a set of Supreme Court decisions 
which have been very widely applied in 
the South. This deals with decisions 
which have held that State colleges, sup- 
ported by public funds, must, under the 
Constitution of the United States, admit 
students without regard to their color. 
The “separate but equal” doctrine should 
never have been applied in those cases. 
I have never heard the argument made 
against them on the ground that they 
were consistent with the “separate but 
equal” doctrine, which was disposed of 
in the Brown case. 

Second, it was stated that a former 
President of the United States, President 
Eisenhower, regretted sending troops in- 
to Little Rock. I have no doubt that he 
did regret it. I would regret it, too. 
Anyone would. If President. Kennedy 
must do the same thing in Mississippi, 
he will regret it, also. However, that 
does not relieve him of his duty. No 
doubt he will regret it terribly. What 
is most regrettable, however, is that such 
action should be forced upon him by the 
contumacious behavior of a government 
official who is dedicated and who has 
sworn to support the law. Such action 
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would be regretted by any patriotic man, 
by any man with a heart. Such a man 
could not fail to regret having to take 
such a step. 

That is all the more reason why he 
must take it if the situation necessitates 
it. That is why we cannot sit silent in 
the face of that awful Presidential re- 
sponsibility which may have to be exer- 
cised 


We know what is involved. We know 
that what is involved is the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the pres- 
ervation of the Union. Every citizen of 
Mississippi is also a citizen of the United 
States. Every citizen of Mississippi is 
protected by the amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
operate in behalf of every citizen of Mis- 
sissippi. 

The doctrine of interposition, the idea 
that the Governor of any State is im- 
mune from the processes of the Federal 
courts, would destroy the Federal Consti- 
tution and pull down the Government of 
the United States, and nullify the Civil 
War. We all know that, and it ought 
to be said. Too much blood and too 
much treasure have been spent over this 
proposal. 

Of course, the Senator from Mississippi 
is correct when he says that the courts 
should proceed in their proper way. 
There is no reason why that cannot be 
done. The Governor of Mississippi can 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from any court mandate or 
order made by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in New Orleans. However, we are 
entitled to know from the Governor of 
Mississippi whether, if the Supreme 
Court holds that Meredith should be ad- 
mitted to the University of Mississippi, 
the Governor of Mississippi will defy that 
order. 

That is the question to which the 
country is entitled to know the answer, 
at the same time that the plea is made 
that orderly and legal processes ought 
to be followed. There is no more salu- 
tary way to handle such an explosive and 
emotional situation as this. 

I do not question the sincerity of the 
Senators from Mississippi, both as to 
their belief in the issue and what they 
say. I do not question that the way to 
proceed is through orderly processes of 
law. I could not agree more. 

That is the very reason why we should 
have passed Part III of the Civil Rights 
Act, because it would have given voice 
and outlet to every one of these measures, 
instead of forcing the Department of 
Justice to move in through the backdoor, 
as it has in this case, to sustain an order 
already made in a privately brought 
suit in which the Department could not 
participate. 

By all means let us follow orderly 
processes of court. At the same time let 
us have a commitment from the Gover- 
nor of the State of Mississippi that he 
will abide by the processes of the court. 
Then the situation will be firm and 
strong and unchallenged. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9472) for the 
relief of Janina Tekla Gruszkos. 

The message also announced that the 
House further insisted upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 6, 19, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 53, and 54 to the bill (H.R. 12648) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the further conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes.thereon, 
that Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. Horan, and Mr. TABER were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the further conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R, 
12907) for the relief of Dr. Mehmet Ve- 
cihi Kalaycioglu; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
WALTER, Mr. FetcHan, Mr. CHELF, Mr. 
Porr, and Mr. Moore were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 12526) to amend sec- 
tion 172 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide a 7-year net operating 
loss carryover for certain regulated 
transportation corporations, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


POSTAL SERVICE AND FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES SALARY ACT OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7927) to adjust postal 
rates, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. 

ing business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
before the Senate is H.R. 7927, to adjust 
postal rates, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Has debate started 
on the pending business as yet? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
measure before the Senate today is of 
monumental dimensions. It affects 
every user of the mails and every present 
and future employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The bill has three principal parts: 

First, an upward adjustment now in 
all postal rates and fees in order to cur- 
tail the mounting postal deficit which 
now confronts the Government. 

Second, an overall reform and mod- 
ernization of the several statutory pay 
systems in the Federal service. 

Third, an overdue and justified ad- 
justment in the benefits of persons on 
the retirement rolls. 


What is the pend- 
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COMPLEX PROBLEMS 


Each of the three major portions of 
the bill has a multitude of complex prob- 
lems of its own. 

Adjusting postal rates is an extremely 
involved, deadly serious, and very far- 
reaching matter. The overall rate 
structure is like a precision watch in 
which, if accurate time is to be kept, 
each part must be geared to every other 
part. One rate cannot be changed in- 
dependently of other rates. To do so 
could give an advantage to an industry 
that might result in the death of a com- 
peting industry. At the very least, it 
might result in shifting a large volume 
of mail from one category to another 
and in the end result in denying the 
Post Office Department anticipated 
revenue. 

In many respects the several statutory 
pay systems of the Federal service are 
as interrelated and equally complex as 
the rate structure of the postal service. 
Adjustments cannot be made under one 
system without consideration of all other 
systems. This is true because the Gov- 
ernment employs the same skills under 
each of the different statutory pay sys- 
tems. For example, the Government 
has doctors in many departments 
and agencies under the Classif- 
cation Act and also under the 
division of medicine and surgery pay 
schedule applicable to the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration. Unless comparability is 
maintained the Government would find 
itself in competition with itself for the 
services of doctors. This example could 
be extended to include hundreds and 
hundreds of other professions and skills. 
The Government employs persons hav- 
ing practically every skill that can be 
imagined. 

POSTAL RATE BACKGROUND 

Congress must be very careful about 
making postal rate adjustments. 

Postal rates adjustments were last ap- 
proved in 1958 on a staged basis becom- 
ing fully effective as recently as 1961. 
The matter of further increases has 
been under active consideration almost 
continuously during the entire period of 
time down to the present date. 

Last year the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, after ex- 
tended public hearings and many execu- 
tive sessions, reported a reasonably sound 
bill which would have provided $550 mil- 
lion in additional revenue when fully 
effective. Due to ill-advised and totally 
inequitable amendments adopted in an 
air of utter confusion during the clos- 
ing moments of the session, the bill re- 
ferred to the Senate was little less than a 
chaotic monstrosity. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee had no alterna- 
tive but to start afresh on the construc- 
tion of a sound measure that would at 
one and the same time produce needed 
revenues and yet not hamstring the Na- 
tion’s economy. 

To this end public hearings were start- 
ed on March 6, 1962, and concluded on 
August 23, 1962. The testimony from 
users of the mails extends to over 1,000 
printed pages. Statements were inserted 
by over 190 witnesses. More than 100 
individual organizations and companies 
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filed views for the record. More than 
200 statements from companies, organi- 
zations, and individuals were submitted 
for committee consideration. 


PARTICIPATION AND COOPERATION 


Prior to, during, and after the long 
public hearing a close and harmonious 
liaison has existed between the commit- 
tee and the Post Office Department. 

Postmaster General J. Edward Day and 
his assistants have been cooperative, 
helpful, and patient every step of the 
way. I commend General Day highly 
for his understanding and assistance. 
It has been refreshing to work in such 
an atmosphere. 

A special word of commendation is 
due many of the efficient technicians on 
his staff. Mr. Edward Riley, who has 
over 30 years experience in postal mat- 
ters, contributed freely not only of his 
official time but of his nights and week- 
ends. Mr. Arthur Eden directed the 
preparation of a great amount of statis- 
tical data. Mr. Louis Ricucci supervised 
the preparation of a vast amount of art 
work. To these fine postal employees 
and others who labored behind the cur- 
tains the committee extends its sincere 
appreciation for a job well done by them. 

The same type of liaison has been 
maintained with and cooperation re- 
ceived from associations and individual 
representatives of mail users. 

The National Editorial Association, 
representing over 6,000 publishers and 
editors in the 50 States, through its able 
executive vice president, Theodore A. 
Serrill, was of great assistance in work- 
ing out an acceptable method of elimi- 
nating an outmoded and unduly com- 
plex within-county-of-publication rate 
structure that has plagued the Depart- 
ment and newspaper industry for years. 
His efforts and the cooperation of the 
industry he represents is appreciated by 
the committee. Similarly, the commit- 
tee appreciates the cooperation it re- 
ceived from Mr. Sanford Smith, general 
manager, American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, and many individual 
members of that association particularly 
the postal committee chairman, Ralph 
Nicholson. 

Equally cooperative were representa- 
tives of the Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciation, Associated Third-Class Mail 
Users, American Association of Nursery- 
men, Farm Publications, and many, 
many others all of whom by their testi- 
mony established themselves as good 
citizens, first, and special favor seekers 
from the postal service, not at all. 

Finally, the individual members of the 
committee are due a special word of com- 
mendation from the chairman for their 
diligence and dedication to the task. 
The product before the Senate represents 
days and days of hearings, days and days 
of study, more days and days of serious 
discussion in executive session. Every 
member of the committee contributed 
greatly to the end result. I appreciate 
personally the great help and fine degree 
of cooperation on the part of every mem- 
ber of the committee. The Senate, the 
executive branch, and the public would 
be amiss not to take note of the job they 
have done. 

In that connection, a well meant but 
extremely serious word of caution is in 
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order. The postal rate structure is, of 
necessity, a finely tooled and interrelated 
piece of legislation that does not lend 
itself to impetuous alteration on the 
floor. Those who would rush in at this 
late hour with any such purpose in mind 
should do so in the full knowledge that 
any degree of success on their part would 
do no less than kill the bill. 

It should be remembered that the bill 
also includes provisions for pay increases 
for all Government workers, and also in- 
cludes provisions for increasing the re- 
tirement benefits of all who formerly 
worked for the Government and are now 
retired. All these provisions could be 
endangered by precipitate action at this 
time, because all of them are included 
in this one bill. It should also be re- 
alized that if our committee had not 
added to the postal rate bill these pro- 
visions for pay increases for the Gov- 
ernment employees, we could not now 
be passing on that question, inasmuch 
as no pay-increase bill has come to us 
from the House of Representatives. The 
same is true of the provisions for in- 
creasing the retirement benefits of for- 
mer Government employees. 

To kill the bill would be a tragic end 
to a bill that has been under construc- 
tion for well over a year, and which is 
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acceptable to the public, who must pay 
the bill, and to the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Government, who badly 
need the additional revenue and reforms 
the measure will produce. I am fully 
confident the Senate will, in its wisdom, 
support the committee by accepting the 
bill without change, so that soon it may 
be taken through conference and sent 
to the President for approval. I am 
satisfied that when that is done, the bill 
will be in substantially the form in which 
it is at the present time. 


ADDITIONAL REVENUES 
The bill will produce additional rev- 
enue when fully effective as follows: 


Millions 
First class (letters and cards) $437.8 


Airmail (letters, cards and parcels)... 21.2 
Second class (newspapers, magazines, 
and other publications having 
second-class entry)) 2 26. 6 
Controlled circulation publication 1. 0 
Wide :: SEE 97.2 
Wurd —. ĩ meen nn aA 1.0 
A 21. 0 
TTT 603.0 


It will be recalled that in the bill we 
do very little in regard to regulating 
fourth-class rates. That is done by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
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has before it a proposal to increase the 
fourth-class rates by approximately $130 
million. 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield brief- 
? 


Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the report indi- 
cate the revenue increase obtained from 
the proposed increase in the rate on 
first-class mail? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I just stated it, and 
it is also shown on page 2 of the re- 
port. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it shown by the 
various classes of mail? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. We classify it in 
two ways—by letters and by postal cards. 

Mr. COOPER. I was looking for a di- 
vision as between the revenue from let- 
ters and the revenue from postal cards. 
However, the Senator’s assistance has 
Just now shown me such a classifica- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp committee print 
table No. 8, entitled “Analysis of Postal 
Rate Increases.” 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Analysis of postal rate increases (new revenues based on 1963 volume) 


— matter 
Per- copy- rate matter 
Outside count, 


Nonprofit publications._......-.-...- 
Classroom publications: 
Edi 


try. 
Additional en 
News agent 


See footnotes at end of table. 


First year (1963) 


Second year (1964) Third year (1965) 


1 cent (b.) 1 cent Gb.) ts Ab.) 
hi cent (min.) cent (min.) be 9 Gent Gunz © } 2.2 
pnw een Present rates «8 | Present rates 3 


annual 4 en incre: 


5 
17 ts (Ib.)--.-.-- 
e in 5 — J} s 


60 percent of regular — 


2.6 cents b.) f 2.7 cents —.— 2 | 2.8 cents b.) 
3 annual 10 (adjusted) 
* cents (Ib.) to con cents (Ib.) 


1962 


Per 


Per 


Educational materials 
Library materials 


Koy Diskini o 
F 9 2 
Permit fees f 
Mail mix 


w postal reven eee ot all classes. 
8 


— Aa ublic service allo 


Postage rate unit 


ist 2 ounces... 
Each additional ounce... 


poun 
tee per plece..... 


for mailing without stamps 
adjustment 
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1% cents.. 
10 t 


9 cents. 01g cents 
5 cents. 5 cents 


Present 
rate New New 
Rate reve- Rate reve- 
nues nues 
Mi Milions 
ö Meents. . 1236 cents 13 cents $0.6 | 1336 cents . I. 0 
ennie... RCCC . 
22 ͤͤP— ——[—T— Ä rłWũ ꝗ (pp to E a 1 1.0 
p 
ae ene © 3 cents. 4 cents 4cents...........-..| 34.5 | 4 cents..............| 3465 
134 cents. . 2 cents A 10. 3 | 2 cents 10.3 


1 Air parcel post law requires payment of not less than Ist-class rates for Ist class 


sent by air. 


3 Present parce! t schedule plus 8 cents per 


4 Dos f sectional OU 
ounces, 64 cents Sts tor t 8 ounces plus 5 cents for each P additional ounce or the published 


parcel post rate if higher. 


When number o om mer mailed for delivery outside the county is less than 5,000, 


the minimum per copy is 44 cent. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, cop- 
ies of the table just inserted in the REC- 
orp are available for the use of the 
Members of the Senate. In addition to 
the table, I should like to invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to the very com- 
plete sectional analysis in the official 
committee report that is now on the desk 
of each Senator. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to discuss each provision 
of the bill. Some are rather routine. 
Others are more or less self-explanatory. 
Others are highly technical. However, 
all are in keeping with the overall pur- 
pose of providing additional postal rev- 
enues on a fair and reasonable basis 
both to the Government and to the users 
of the mail. However, there are a num- 
ber of features of the bill that I should 
like to mention briefly. 


RATE ADJUSTMENTS 


The approach taken by the committee 
was to adjust all rates and fees in an 
equitable and fair manner. There are 
some who would do this differently. 
Among them are those who would in- 
crease one rate and would let others 
remain at their present level. The com- 
mittee rejected this approach—and wise- 
ly so. The committee reasoned that an 
increase spread across the board to all 
users of the mail would provide a proper 
amount of additional revenue, without 
at the same time inflicting irreparable 
damage to the economy of the Nation or 
any segment of industry. 


tributable to 
On magazines con 


matter above 8 


Mr. President, listening to the many 
witnesses who testified before the com- 
mittee, we found that many of the busi- 
nesses are on the very brink of closing. 
Certainly we must carefully consider 
their situation. The testimony given to 
the committee, both by Government wit- 
nesses and by private witnesses, indi- 
cated clearly that we should act on this 
bill on the basis of that situation, even 
though someone who did not have those 
facts before him might not realize the 
necessity of doing so. 

FURTHER STUDIES 


The committee was unanimous in the 
view that a study should be started early 
next year of the cost system used by the 
Post Office Department and of the classi- 
fication of mail. 

The former is needed in order to pro- 
vide the quality and kind of data needed 
by the Congress to enable it to carry out 
its ratemaking responsibilities. The lat- 
ter is an absolute necessity in order to 
enable Congress to assign a wide variety 
of mail to its proper rate category. This 
need is best pointed up by the fact that 
over 9,000 separate publications now en- 
joy second class nonprofit rates and hun- 
dreds of others are knocking at the door 
trying to get in. Or it might be noted 
that thousands of different items move 
through the mails at the very low fourth- 
class educational rate. Many publica- 
tions and items should be sorted out of 
the preferential rate groups and be re- 
quired to pay the regular rate of postage. 


4 Consists of House ponto reduced 
county, nonprofit, and classroom 
d. and 4th-class post 
containing less than 5 
copy is 0.55 of a cent during 1963, 0.65 of a cent during 1964, and 0.75 of a cent thereafter. 


Be Biocon f intreased revenue from free-in- 
* tions, and increased by $81.4 deemed at- 
0! and rural and star routes. 


percent advertising the minimum charge per 


A careful and judicial job in this re- 
spect could result in producing addi- 
tional revenue on a continuing basis suf- 
ficient to maintain a balance in the 
postal budget for many years to come. 

PUBLIC SERVICE 


The subject of public service is some- 
thing to which our committee has given 
a great deal of study. It has given us a 
great deal of trouble. 

The bill resolves in a satisfactory man- 
ner a problem that has troubled both 
the Department and the Congress for a 
number of years. It does this by fixing 
in law a formula to be followed by the 
Post Office Department in dete 
the amount to be deemed attributable to 
public service in the operation of third- 
and fourth-class post offices and in the 
operation of star and rural routes. 

One thing should be understood in 
connection with public service aspects of 
the postal service. It is not an appro- 
priation matter. Neither is it a budget- 
ary matter. It is merely a guide for 
the use of Congress in the fixing of rates. 

Let me explain the situation by the 
use of figures. 

If the Department estimates that it 
will cost $4 billion to operate the De- 
partment next year and the Appropria- 
tion Committees agree that is the amount 
that will be appropriated. 

Now, then, if, under the provisions of 
existing law and the changes to be made 
by the bill, $300 million out of the total 
of $4 billion is deemed to be chargeable 
to public service, then the residue, or 
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$3,700 million should be taken in by the 
Post Office Department in order to have 
a so-called balanced budget. If, how- 
ever, the Department should take in only 
$3,500 million, then there is an actual 
deficit of $200 million. This then be- 
comes a signal to the appropriate com- 
mittees that rates should be adjusted to 
produce an additional $200 million. 

I listened to the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon a few moments ago, 
which statement, by unanimous consent, 
was transposed to follow my remarks. 
I have never been in favor of the Post 
Office Department’s balancing its budget 
as long as every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
come to the Congress and expects their 
9,900 nonprofit organizations to bear 
only about one-eighth of the cost of their 
mail delivery. We cannot do that and 
at the same time be fair to the other 
mail users if we make them balance the 
budget. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, will he repeat that 
statement? He mentioned something 
about 9,000 nonprofit organizations. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Almost 10,000. 
There are 9,900-odd nonprofit organiza- 
tions that are riding the Government by 
receiving a lower rate than it actually 
costs to carry their mail. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, What percentage of 
the total mail is represented by that 
which those approximately 10,000 orga- 
nizations send out? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It would be difficult 
to make an estimate at this time. There 
are a great many, and each one has a 
different mailing list. The Senator can 
imagine the difficulty of obtaining such 
an estimate. That is what we are going 
to endeavor to look into next year. I 
might add that it runs into billions of 
pieces of mail. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the current law, 
as proposed to be amended, is allowed to 
work as intended and the cost acertain- 
ment and mail classification studies are 
carried forward, we can look forward to 
an early end to the large postal deficits 
that have caused great concern in the 
past. 

PAY REFORM 

Let us consider for a few moments the 
pay reform provided in the bill. 

Part II of the bill reforms the major 
statutory salary systems of the Govern- 
ment. 

The need for immediate and sweeping 
reforms in the Federal pay system is 
found in studies made over the past sev- 
eral years by two administrations. 

The reforms are not a pretext for a pay 
raise. They are designed to control pay- 
roll expenditures, with equity to both the 
taxpayer and Government employees, 
and at the same time support the recruit- 
ment and retention of high quality em- 
ployees needed to carry out Government 
programs. 

It may be useful information for my 
colleagues to know that in some depart- 
ments there is an annual turnover of as 
much as 20 percent. It costs the Gov- 
ernment a great deal of money when a 
department has to obtain other em- 
ployees who must be trained for those 
particular positions. 
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COOPERATION 


In connection with the pay reform 
portion of the bill—just as was the case 
in connection with the postal rate part— 
the committee has had the complete co- 
operation of the administration. 

Chairman John W. Macy, Jr., of the 
Civil Service Commission, has given free- 
ly of his time in working out many in- 
volved problems. Additionally, he made 
the services of his able and willing staff 
available to the committee at all times. 
Among those of particular help were 
Robert Hare and Robert Milkey. 

In an equally cooperative manner, the 
Bureau of the Budget provided the com- 
mittee with the expert and helpful serv- 
ices of Dave McAfee. The Post Office 
Department, through Mrs. Ann Flory, 
helped develop the postal schedules and 
involved rules for putting them into 
effect. 

The committee appreciates the great 
assistance received from so many during 
the past months. 

PRINCIPLES OF REFORM 


Let us consider for a few moments 
the principles of reform. 

The bill brings about needed reform 
by the adoption of two principles: 

First, that Federal salary rates be 
equal to, no more than and no less than, 
salary rates for comparable levels of 
work in private industry. 

Second, within the Federal service 
there shall be equal pay for equal work, 
and pay distinctions shall be maintained 
in keeping with work and performance 
distinctions. 

ADJUSTMENTS TO FULFILL ABOVE PRINCIPLES 


Let us consider for a few moments 
the adjustments to fulfill the principles 
just stated. 

The bill substantially revises the sal- 
ary schedules in the upper grades pro- 
posed by the President, and postpones 
until a later date consideration of re- 
forms at the executive level. 

The final, or second stage, adjust- 
ments to become effective January 1, 
1964, give effect to the President’s rec- 
ommendations up to grade GS-8 of the 
Classification Act and equivalent salary 
levels of other systems at this time. 
Salaries at grade GS-8 and above, or 
equivalent levels, are increasingly re- 
duced up to grade GS-16. Starting at 
grade GS-16 and above, only the first 
stage increase is made at this time. It 
was understood in the committee that 
the second stage increase for these 
positions and for executive positions 
will be considered during the next Con- 
gress. So executive pay will be given 
further study. 

FISCAL PICTURE 


The President’s bill when fully effec- 
tive would cost $1,059 million. The 
committee bill would reduce this by 
some $30 million when fully effective. 

The average increase for employees 
under the Classification Act will be $342 
in the first phase and $261 in the final 
phase. This amounts to 5.5 percent and 
4.1 percent, respectively, of present sai- 
ary rates. 

For postal employees the average in- 
crease will be $446 in the first phase and 
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$138 in the final phase, or 8.6 percent 
and 2.6 percent, respectively. 

The difference results mainly because 
postal employees would receive a greater 
proportion of the total increase initially 
and a smaller proportion in the second 
phase. 

There are also, in the bill before the 
Senate, certain retirement provisions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am looking at page 
7 of the report, under the title “Es- 
sential flexibilities.” 

This section provides that there shall 
be created under the bill a board, the 
members of which would be appointed 
by the President. The function of the 
board would be to make an annual study 
of the comparable salaries paid in pri- 
vate industry as against the salaries paid 
by the Government. 

Am I correct in my understanding that 
there is such a provision in the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No. There was 
some talk of that, at first. The statistics 
would come from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The Bureau would prepare 
the statistics each year, and the sta- 
tistics would be turned over to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The report contains 
these words: 

To maintain Federal salaries at levels com- 
parable with private enterprise levels 


Mr. JOHNSTON. From where is the 
Senator reading? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From page 7 of the 
report, under “Essential flexibilities”. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Very well. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I read the language 
of the report: 

To maintain Federal salaries at levels com- 
parable with private enterprise levels and to 
assure that other features of statutory salary 
systems are corrected and improved as ex- 
perience shows the need, the bill provides 
that the President shall require an annual 
report, from an agency he designates, on the 
relationship of Federal salaries to those in 
private enterprise and shall submit an annual 
report to Congress recommending the adjust- 
ments in salary schedules, structure, and 
policy he considers advisable. 


In connection with that statement in 
the report, what would be done in a sit- 
uation of the type that exists in San 
Francisco, according to my understand- 
ing, where the Plumbers and Pipefitters 
Union has made a collective bargaining 
agreement which will result in an in- 
crease of salaries from a level of $5.33 
an hour to a level of $7.57 an hour, to be 
reached in 1965, in 2 years and 2 or 3 
months? That would be a 40-percent 
increase in the hourly wage. 

If we are to compare salaries for 
plumbers and pipefitters, who will be 
getting $7.50 an hour in 1965, are we to 
be obliged to pay those salaries? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. For the informa- 
tion of the Senator, the bill would not 
change the law. There is now what is 
known as a comparable wage scale in 
various sections of the United States. 
The salaries are regulated. It is neces- 
sary to pay salaries in various areas com- 
parable to the salaries now paid in pri- 
vate industry, in the shipyards and other 
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places. That is not provided in the bill 
before the Senate, but is already in the 
law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would mean 
that if the wage level in San Francisco, 
in the yards which do work for the Gov- 
ernment, for plumbers and pipefitters 
was $7.50 an hour, that would be the 
wage paid on Government contracts. 

The second question is, Would we be 
required to pay $7.50 an hour to Fed- 
eral employees? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. For the Senator’s 
information, under the Classification 
Act Federal employees are paid the same 
salaries, throughout the United States. 
We would regulate their salaries in the 
bill, for various and sundry classifica- 
tions. 

The statistics to which the Senator 
has referred would be gathered and 
would be turned over to the Congress. 
That has to do only with the same class 
of people being dealt with at the pres- 
ent time. Those people work on a com- 
parable basis at the present time, and 
will continue to do so. Some of those 
do not come under the Classification Act. 
We do not have anything to do with 
those salaries. They will be paid at the 
same rates. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
South Carolina described two princi- 
ples which guided the committee in 
drafting the bill. 

One principle was that there should 
be comparability, with salaries in Fed- 
eral employment equal to salaries paid 
in private industry. 

My question is, If the pay were $7.50 
an hour for a plumber or pipefitter in 
California, would the comparability rule 
require us to pay $15,000 a year for 
plumbers and pipefitters? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. For the Senator’s 
information, the average is taker. for the 
entire United States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us go one step 
further. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Those people come 
under what we call the blue collar group- 
ings. The local people are regulated ac- 
cording to the salaries paid in private 
industry in that particular locale. They 
do not come under the Classification Act, 
which we are concerned with at the 
present time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The average salary in 
the United States paid to plumbers and 
pipefitters would be what the Govern- 
ment would pay? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The average, what- 
ever it was. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not logical to 
assume that if plumbers and pipefitters 
were getting $7.50 an hour in the San 
Francisco area that the wage would 
spread across the country, and we would 
be obliged to pay $7.50 an hour, or 
$15,000 a year, even though my salary 
as a U.S. Senator is $22,500? 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield so that we may have a clarification 
of this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator from 
Ohio discussing blue collar workers, or 
those employed under civil service? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am talking about 
the general principle used as the basis for 
making the recommendations. Two 
principles are set forth on page 6 of the 
report by the committee. I read from 
the report: 

The comparability principle: Federal salary 
rates shall be comparable with private enter- 
prise rates for the same levels of work; and 

The internal alinement principle: There 
shall be equal pay for substantially equal 
work, and pay distinctions shall be main- 
tained in keeping with work and perform- 
ance distinctions. 


If that principle applies, I contend 
that we would be reaching a most dan- 
gerous position. If we commit ourselves 
to pay to each of our employees what 
is paid under certain collective bargain- 
ing agreements, we shall be placed in a 
dangerous position. 

Mr. PASTORE. That principle has 
applied for years. That is the system 
which refers to the blue collar workers. 
A janitor, a plumber, or a carpenter 
working in a Federal building today is 
paid according to the area level of pay 
for the same tasks in private industry 
within a certain area. 

That has been the law for a long time. 
As I read the “essential flexibilities” we 
are discussing, it would mean only a re- 
port that the President would make to- 
gether with his recommendations, but 
the final decision would be that of the 
Congress. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But we would de- 
clare the principle now. If we declare 
that to be the principle, we shall have to 
follow it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Would the Senator 
wish to see a Federal employee who is 
doing work comparable to that of work- 
ers in private industry paid lower wages? 
What is wrong with the principle? The 
principle is a good one and it is pres- 
ently established. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It may be good, and 
it may be bad. What assurance would 
there be, if private industry should pay 
less, that we would bring our wage levels 
down? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the rule 
today. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What justification 
would there be to take such action at 
the plant at Cape Canaveral, where 
workers are earning $800 and $900 a 
week as a result of inordinate strikes and 
demands? 

Mr. PASTORE. The only answer I 
can give to the Senator from Ohio is that 
there is a comparable situation in my 
own State. At Quonset Point blue collar 
workers do janitorial work, carpentry 
work, and plumbing work as in the pub- 
lic buildings of Rhode Island. Under the 
blue collar law which now exists and has 
been on the statute books for years, those 
workers are paid according to the level 
of wages paid within that area. I realize 
that some wages in some parts of the 
country may be inflated. But it does not 
follow that if wages are inflated in pri- 
vate industry in California, inflated 
wages will result in the city of Cleveland 
in the State of Ohio. That is not the 
law. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. It must inevitably 
follow that what has been done in Cali- 
fornia will move into Ohio. 

Mr. PASTORE. I cannot believe that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the Senator con- 
sidered the comparative wages paid in 
the States of Ohio, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Florida, Minnesota, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, and Hawaii? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is being done 
every day in the week in relation to blue 
collar workers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We shall have no 
trouble with blue collar workers. 

Mr. PASTORE. Those are the plumb- 
ers and carpenters and the like to which 
the Senator has referred. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The report which 
the President sent to Congress, as re- 
gards the bill, outlines what is being 
paid civilians for certain kinds of work 
on comparable jobs covered by the bill. 
We tried to set salaries somewhat com- 
parable to those figures. They were 
really under what the President outlined. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On page 4 of the re- 
port I see that the average national 
salary in private enterprise for work 
comparable to GS-7 is $6,648. 

That is for national private enter- 
prise. What is the average salary paid 
to State employees? In Ohio it is about 
$360. Federal employees are receiving 
$550 on the average. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. An investigation in 
New York disclosed that the government 
of New York is paying much more than 
the Federal Government is paying. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. In various places 
the pay is higher; in some it is lower. 
Each State must decide to what it de- 
sires to pay. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there anywhere in 
the testimony or in the report a state- 
ment of the average salaries paid in 
each of the 50 States? We are now deal- 
ing with governmental employees. In 
order to analyze the question correctly, 
we should have a comparison between 
what the State governments are paying 
and what the U.S. Government is pay- 
ing. Is there anything in the record of 
testimony on that subject? 

Mr. PASTORE. If we were to follow 
that reasoning, we would have to reduce 
the salary of every Senator, because I 
doubt very much that 50 percent of the 
Governors of States make as much 
money as we do, and they have as much 
responsibility as we do. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Neither can I follow 
the rule that my staff members—and I 
have some good ones—should reach a 
salary, let us say, of $18,500, when I 
know that every day people are knock- 
ing on my door for jobs of that type, 
and when I know that every week the 
State of Ohio is losing employees to the 
Federal Government. Now we would 
create a still greater gap in income be- 
tween the employees of State govern- 
ments and those of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
there is a little gadget that is available. 
If the Senator does not want to pay the 
amount to his employees, he does not 
have to. He can pay any salary he 
wishes. He receives a lump sum, and 
then it is left up to him. If he wishes to 
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cut someone’s salary, he can do so. 
There will always be that right. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the fact. But 
let us not delude ourselves. I have lost 
employees to Representatives and to 
Senators because they paid more than 
I was willing to pay out of the money I 
had available. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield so that I may di- 
rect a question to him? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Ohio what authority 
he has for the statement that the hourly 
wage of plumbers and pipefitters in the 
area he mentioned is $7.57. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have a letter from 
the Refrigeration & Air Conditioner 
Contractors Association. The statement 
is— 

By July 1, 1965, the wages of plumbers and 
pipefitters will have been increased from 
$5.33 to $7.57 per hour in the city and county 
of San Francisco, 


That is an increase of 42 percent over 
a 3-year period. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Does the Senator 
know whether that includes so-called 
fringe benefits or not? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not. 

Mr. M NAMARA. I do not think the 
Senator quoted a correct statement when 
he said that the wages of plumbers and 
steamfitters in the area to which he re- 
ferred are $5.33 an hour now and that 
through collective bargaining they will 
reach the figure of $7.57 2 years hence. 
I do not believe that is a true statement. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. It does seem pretty 
extravagant. But does the Senator from 
Michigan contend that perhaps the 
fringe benefits bring it up to $7.57? 

Mr. McNAMARA. No. I just asked 
the Senator where he got the figure. I 
do not try to justify the figure. I do 
not think it makes sense the way the 
Senator has presented it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am quite astounded 
by what the Senator has said. If he 
thinks what I have said does not make 
sense, I say to him that I do not believe 
it makes any sense for us to adopt tariff 
laws and then to continue to push up 
prices everywhere. That is what we are 
doing. 

We are financing housing. The more 
we finance housing, the more costs go 
up. Ihave no doubt that if the wage has 
not reached the amount I have stated, it 
will reach that amount. I think the evi- 
dence will show that I am talking com- 
monsense on this subject. I think it will 
show that we are definitely pricing our- 
selves out of world markets. We are 
definitely making it impossible for the 
ordinary man to buy a house. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I resent the state- 
ment that I am not talking common- 
sense. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I was referring to 
the statement which the Senator quoted, 
and not his own statement. I did not 
become personal, nor do I intend to 
do so. 

Madam President, will the Senator 
from South Carolina yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. The question in- 
volved is whether the industry itself, 
through collective bargaining, is in a bet- 
ter position to judge those questions than 
are Senators. I submit that industry is 
in a much better position to take care of 
its business than we are. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My questions have 
been answered. 


ADJUSTMENT OF ANNUITIES 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
our committee has included in the bill 
adjustments in the annuities of those 
who are already retired. 

Part III of the bill increases retire- 
ment benefits as follows: 

First. A 5-percent increase, effective 
January 1, 1963, in all annuities which 
started on or before that date. 

Second. Applies the increase on a 
graduated reduction basis to annuities 
starting after that date, in order to pre- 
vent discrimination against present em- 
ployees who will retire in the near fu- 
ture. 

Third. Provides that the proper pro- 
portion of any increase granted a re- 
tiree will accrue to his surviving spouse. 

Fourth. Raises from $2,400 to $3,600 
the portion of annuity to which the re- 
duction of 2½ percent applies on elec- 
tion of survivorship benefits. 

Fifth. Increases the ratio of survivor- 
ship benefits from 50 to 55 percent, in 
keeping with the change made last year 
under the Social Security Act. 

Sixth. Revises present administrative 
procedure, by providing that in the fu- 
ture survivorship benefits will be auto- 
matic, unless an adverse election is made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What will be the cost 
of this adjustment of the annuities? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. As I recall, it will 
be approximately $49 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. $49 million a year? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
the Congress finds itself in a rather 
unique position on this major bill. 

Part I will increase postal revenues by 
over $600 million. Yet, those being 
called on to foot the bill—in the main— 
agree that it is a fair, reasonable, and 
needed bill, while at the same time the 
administration finds it acceptable and 
satisfactory. 

Unity on such a measure is not often 
attained, and certainly is not easy to 
reach. Yet it has been accomplished in 
this instance. 

Part II of the bill reforms the statu- 
tory salary systems of the Government 
in a manner acceptable to our large body 
of employees, and in almost complete 
accord with the recommendations sub- 
mitted to Congress by the President. 
Here, again, we find ourselves in the 
happy situation of having resolved many 
problems in a manner satisfactory and 
acceptable to employer and employee, 
alike. That is almost unbelievable. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield again to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What will be the total 
cost in the fiscal year 1963 of the sal- 
ary increases, as provided in the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That information 
is shown at the bottom of page 11, where 
Senators will find set forth the amounts 
the administration bill would have pro- 
vided, and also the amounts outlined by 
the pending bill. The information is 
given for each year. This provision will 
go into effect on January 1, 1963. In 
January 1964, the other increase will go 
into effect, and so on in 1965 and 1966. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the cost of the administration 
bill in 1963 would have been $224 million, 
and that the committee bill will cost 
$504 million. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then the disparity 
decreases; in the next year the admin- 
istration bill would have cost $633 mil- 
lion, and the committee bill will cost 
$860 million? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina very much. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The administration 
bill is spread over 3 years; our bill is 
spread over 2 years. That is the reason 
for the difference. 

Madam President, part III of the bill 
provides needed and overdue benefits of 
our former employees now on the retire- 
ment rolls; and I am glad to report that 
this portion of the bill is acceptable to 
both the administration and our re- 
tirees. 

Madam President, I express the pro- 
found hope that the bill—which, as I 
have explained, is acceptable to all, is 
soundly conceived, and is carefully con- 
structed—will be passed today by the 
Senate without mutilation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What will be the cost 
of the 7-percent increase in the salaries 
of legislative employees? Has any cal- 
culation been made of it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The 7 percent will 
have to be put into a lump sum, and it 
will have to be ascertained how much 
Senators took out and how much they 
did not use, and turned back into the 
fund each year. It would be almost im- 
possible to make an estimate now, but I 
shall be glad to furnish an estimate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We could estimate 
what the potential cost would be if each 
Senator granted a 7-percent increase to 
his employees. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, and spent all 
of the money granted to him. Some 
—— do not use all they are entitled 


Mr. LAUSCHE. If possible, I wish the 
staff would provide those figures for the 
RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I shall be glad to 
provide that information for the RECORD. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has expressed to our Sen- 
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ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee an understandable concern about 
the intended scope of this measure, if it 
is enacted into law, with respect to the 
mail screening functions which will be 
imposed upon him. 

As a member of the committee, I am 
familiar with the language of the bill 
and the explanation which is included in 
the committee report. It is my under- 
standing that the committee has at- 
tempted to lay down guidelines which 
will assist the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in discharging what I consider to be 
very burdensome responsibilities in the 
vital area of so-called Communist propa- 
ganda distribution within the United 
States. 

It seems to me it would be helpful if 
there were spelled out at this point, early 
in the debate, what the committee in- 
tends the Secretary of the Treasury to 
do with the responsibility which has been 
assigned to him. 

So I address a question to the able 
chairman of the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. It is this: 
Does our committee, after deliberation 
on this matter, expect the Secretary of 
the Treasury to screen all mail, except, of 
course, sealed letters originating in 
friendly countries, such as the United 
Kingdom, Canada, West Germany, 
France, and Japan? 

I ask if that is the intent of the com- 
mittee; and, if it is the intent of the 
committee, which I believe it is, will 
there be undue delay in the delivery of 
mail from countries which are friendly 
to the United States—our allies through- 
out the world? 

I was a participant in the deliberations 
of our committee, and I think this is the 
intent of the action of the committee as 
embraced in the report: It is my 
thought that our committee desired the 
Secretary of the Treasury to concentrate 
the efforts of his very limited manpow- 
er—and I think it is unquestioned that 
there is a limitation of manpower to do 
the job—on mail coming directly from 
Communist countries. 

I also felt that our committee desired 
to give to the Secretary of the Treasury 
power to examine mail from all coun- 
tries, but that the committee also in- 
tended that he would examine mail 
from friendly countries only—and I 
stress the word only! —- when the Sec- 
retary had reason to believe Communist 
propaganda was included in such mail. 

I repeat, the committee has placed a 
very heavy burden on the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Now I ask the chairman 
of our committee, in another form, if 
my understanding of the intent of our 
committee is correct as I have indicated. 
And I hope he will provide for the rec- 
ord answers to the specific questions I 
asked. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator from 
West Virginia was present at all the 
hearings on this particular amendment. 
He was also present in the committee in 
executive session at most of our meet- 
ings. As he will recall, we had hearings 
for several days on this particular 
amendment. Also, on several different 
days, and for several hours, we discussed 
„ amendment in executive 
session. 
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In my opinion, the Senator from West 
Virginia has stated the committee intent 
properly and accurately. Our commit- 
tee realizes it would be almost a physi- 
cal impossibility for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to screen all mail originating 
in every nation of the world, and that 
was not our intent. Our intent was for 
the Secretary to devote the manpower 
and facilities at his disposal to mail 
coming from Communist countries, but to 
examine mail from friendly countries 
if he had reason to believe that Com- 
munist propaganda was coming from 
those countries. 

I think the committee tried to draw 
this amendment so it would cover that 
activity, and only that. 

I realize, too, and I know the Senator 
from West Virginia does, that the num- 
ber of personnel employed at the present 
time is not sufficient even to watch dope, 
and material of that kind, now coming 
into our Nation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. And improper lit- 
erature. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. And improper lit- 
erature that is coming into our country. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Not merely Com- 
munist material, but other types. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will my colleague 
indulge me for a brief observation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I wish to say, in the 
presence of my colleague, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], that I 
think the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service approached this consider- 
able task with a minimum of disagree- 
ment on basic, fundamental problems; 
but in the area of the so-called Cunning- 
ham amendment, which was modified by 
the Senate committee’s recommended 
amendment, it is my feeling that our 
committee erred. 

I make it very clear, however, that 
what the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service has done is, in 
my judgment, an improvement on the 
so-called Cunningham amendment as 
contained in the House-passed bill. But 
even though there are exceptions which 
make our committee’s recommendations 
more reasonable, at a later period in the 
debate I anticipate I will find it appro- 
priate to join with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and I trust and hope we 
may be joined by other Senators, because 
I feel that even the modified version of 
the provisions placed in the bill, and 
based on the action in the House with 
the passage of the Cunningham amend- 
ment, would do violence to the funda- 
mental traditions of this Republic and to 
the cause of freedom and justice. A 
Federal censorship imposed under any 
guise in time of peace is repulsive to me. 

The system under which our country 
was founded and has prospered is able to 
meet any threat from any other system 
of government in the world. I shall 
speak later on that particular point. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The senior Senator 
from South Carolina has yielded to me 
and I shall conclude with a brief com- 
ment. Before I conclude, I wish to have 
refiected at the close of my chairman’s 
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speech of explanation of the provisions 
of the so-called double-approach bill the 
fact that what has been said by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
other Senators is eminently correct. 
There was no partisanship in the com- 
mittee. There was no majority or mi- 
nority as we understand those terms. 
There were differences of opinion, of 
course. We were able to adjust our 
thinking in practically all instances. 

It is not easy for me now, on the Sen- 
ate floor, to indicate that in respect to 
this one provision I must oppose the 
position taken by the majority within 
the committee, but I shall do it in the 
discharge of what I believe to be my 
responsibility and because of my convic- 
tion in this regard. 

I trust that the postal rate increases 
and the pay raises can become law with- 
in a few days. 

I say to my chairman once again that 
I could never work with a man more 
understanding of the position I now take 
or who would be more cooperative with 
me than the chairman has been as we 
have labored over this problem. I know 
the Senator will understand the state- 
ment which I have made. I commend 
him for the manner in which he con- 
ducted the hearings, which lasted for 
weeks, and the patience with which he 
has worked in and presided over the 
committee executive sessions. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia for the remarks 
about the work of the committee and 
also about me personally. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield first to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If the Senator will 
yield briefly with reference to the so- 
called Cunningham amendment, I wish 
to say that I know the amendment has 
been misconstrued often, and has been 
misunderstood both as to the fashion in 
which it would be administered and as 
to its objectives. 

As has been stated by other Senators, 
I expect to address myself to that ques- 
tion at greater length tomorrow, or some 
later time. 

The objective of the amendment is not 
to bar the mail, but simply to put it in 
the fourth class and then to deliver it, 
thereby having a true reciprocity with 
the Soviet bloc countries, who are not 
delivering similar mail which comes 
from this country and is to be delivered 
in those countries. 

The effect of the amendment would be 
that when the mail came to this coun- 
try, under proper classification, it would 
be put in the fourth-class mail, and a 
charge would be made equal to the 
charge for that class of mail. Then we 
would not be compelled to go home to 
the people in our respective States and 
districts and say, “We increased the 
postal rates for everybody in this coun- 
try, but did not increase them for the 
Communists on their mailings.” 

3 that is sound. I think it is 
good. 
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In due time, with due deference to 
those who differ with that point of view, 
I shall speak on the subject. Inasmuch 
as the Senator from West Virginia ad- 
dressed himself to that question at least 
preliminarily, I wished to make that 
statement at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I suggest that the 
Senator look into the matter before he 
approaches it from that angle. We have 
certain international agreements con- 
‘cerning the delivery of mail, and we may 
face a problem in that regard. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I appreciate that. I 
also know that international agreements 
are being violated in a wholesale man- 
ner and also indiscriminately by the 
Soviet bloc countries. If they do that, 
I think we ought to extend to them com- 
plete reciprocity. 

From that standpoint I approach the 
situation. I recall well the speech made 
on the floor of the Senate by the senior 
Senator from Minnesota, when he re- 
turned from his 8-hour visit with 
Khrushchey and his many weeks in Rus- 
sia, when he reported that he did not 
see any of our American material on 
the newsstands of Russia, and that none 
of it was being delivered. He felt that 
the situation required correction. 

This is one way to correct the situa- 
tion. The other way, which is proposed 
by other Members of this body, in my 
opinion would not touch the core of the 
problem. 

I am aware of the existence of certain 
international postal conventions, but 
they are being breached by those on the 
other side, and I know of no reason why, 
in the cold war in which we are engaged, 
we should meekly and docilely turn the 
other cheek to the Communists and have 
them slap it again by forcing us, under 
our sense of honor, to deliver their mail 
when they are not delivering ours. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether the language in 
section 4008, dealing with “Communist 
political propaganda,” substantially 
would reintroduce and make effective the 
program which was followed prior to 
the change which took place about a 
year and a half ago. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I believe it was the 
understanding of the committee that 
the language would put back into effect 
the manner of handling the mail as it 
was handled during the Truman ad- 
ministration and during the Eisenhower 
administration. Does that answer the 
Senator’s question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When the Secretary 
of the Treasury determines that mail 
carries Communist political propaganda, 
he shall detain that mail, notify the 
addressee that he has it, and, if the 
addressee desires to have it, deliver it 
to the addressee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the addressee did 
not wish to have it, the Secretary would 
discontinue forcing upon the addressee 
the Communist literature addressed to 
him by Communist countries. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator will 
notice there are certain exclusions, such 
as libraries and colleges. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Those are in the ex- 
ceptions, Subparagraph (c) provides: 

The provisions of this section shall not be 
applicable with respect to (1) matter ad- 
dressed to any United States Government 
agency, or any library, or to any college, uni- 
versity, graduate school, or scientific or pro- 
fessional institution for advanced studies, or 
any individual connected therewith, or (2) 
material whether or not “Communist politi- 
cal propaganda” addressed for delivery in the 
United States pursuant to a reciprocal inter- 
national agreement. 


Those are the two exceptions. 

In substance, the program which was 
in effect under the Truman administra- 
tion and the Eisenhower administration 
would be reintroduced, and we would no 
longer force upon our citizens Com- 
munist propaganda material sent to 
them by foreign Communist countries. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is true. We 
would put into effect the same screen- 
ing process which was in effect at that 
time. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? If I may, I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator has read, 
with great emphasis, the exceptions in 
the iniquitous amendment with relation 
to colleges and libraries, but I note there 
is no exception provided for radio broad- 
casters, television news analysts, news- 
paper reporters, or anyone whose job it 
is to tell the American people exactly 
what propaganda is, 

To my way of thinking, excluding 
those who are supposed to disseminate 
the news is one of the many weaknesses 
of the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From my standpoint, 
I shall fight to the limit to stop our Gov- 
ernment from forcing upon American 
citizens mail, periodicals, or newspapers 
which they never ordered, and which 
were sent to them by the Communist 
government in Moscow. Citizens are 
compelled to accept the material when 
they do not want it. 

Mr. CLARK. There are other ways 
of achieving the exemplary and fine ob- 
jective stated by the Senator from Ohio 
without violating the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No such way has been 
revealed in the last 2 years. I have a 
great deal of mail in the drawer of my 
desk on that subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the Senator from South 
Carolina has yielded the floor. 

During the delivery of Mr. Jounston’s 
speech, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
offer certain amendments to the bill. 
I wonder if the Senator from South 
Carolina would permit me to submit the 
amendments and send them to the desk 
so that they can be printed, and to make 
a very brief statement in connection 
with the amendments, because I have to 
attend a hearing of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and should like to briefly 
explain my amendments. The explana- 
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tion will be in the Recorp for later con- 
sideration. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments wili be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have the floor in my own right, 
but I was simply explaining my inten- 
tion. If the Senator from South Caro- 
lina did not wish to have me do that, I 
would yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to have the amend- 
ments stated? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the amendments printed, 
rather than stated. There will be plenty 
of time to have them printed. I ask that 
the amendments be printed, so that they 
may be on the desks of Senators tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and 
printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement about the 
amendments now, so that it will be in 
the Recor for consideration by all 
Senators. 

One amendment I am offering would 
strike out the provisions of the commit- 
tee bill which increases rates for first- 
class letters and cards and for airmail 
letters and cards. 

First, I know how long and arduously 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service has labored with this 
measure. 

I know the dedication of service of 
the Senator from South Carolina to the 
public weal during his many years in 
the Senate, and particularly in connec- 
tion with his work as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

The Senator from South Carolina and 
the Senator from Oregon usually have 
found themselves, heretofore, in agree- 
ment on all the proposed legislation 
coming from the committee in respect 
to Post Office matters. We do not find 
ourselves in agreement today, in a few 
respects. I am hopeful that by the end 
of the debate there can be an accom- 
modation, so that the bill will be in a 
form which will permit us to stand 
shoulder to shoulder again. 

Mr. President, the measure which has 
been brought to the Senate with such 
improved provisions for pay raises for 
postal and classified employees of the 
Federal Government is a tribute to the 
committee chairman, the senior Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The senior Senator from Oregon be- 
lieves that those pay increases are long 
overdue. He thinks they ought to be 
passed. 

The senior Senator from Oregon is 
greatly concerned about the form of the 
legislative instrument in which we are 
being asked to do justice to the postal 
employees and to the other Government 
employees for whom deserved pay in- 
creases are to be provided in the bill. 

I am sure the Senator from South 
Carolina and other Senators know of 
my longstanding objection to the prac- 
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tice of placing the burden of the cost 
of the postal service on the users of 
first-class mail. We hear so often that 
the Post Office deficit must be wiped out 
with increases in rates. That premise is 
highly questionable in itself, because 
the postal service is and always was 
intended to be a service and not a profit- 
able operation. 

As I have said before, without going 
into the detail in which I presented it 
to the Senate in years past in my 
speeches which have analyzed the origin 
and the history of the postal service, 
that service was never intended to pay 
its own way. To the contrary, it was 
set up as a service to the American 
people, to make sure that there would be 
an accommodation in the dissemination 
of knowledge to the people of this 
Republic. 

As I have said before—but the great 
principle of Jefferson cannot be repeated 
too often, for we need to have our at- 
tention called to it frequently—Jefferson 
said that a democracy can be no stronger 
than the enlightenment of its people. 

Our constitutional fathers who estab- 
lished the postal service did not do so to 
make a profit. They did not set up the 
service to pay its way. They set up a 
public service which would encourage 
communication and disseminate knowl- 
edge and information in this country in 
order to keep a free people enlightened. 
Yet in recent years there has been a 
drive by false economizers, who say that 
we must have a postal service which pays 
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its way. Mr. President, I deny that ma- 
jor premise. 

I also strongly object to the way in 
which rates are to be raised, because 
they are not to be raised on the users 
of the postal service who are responsible 
for the deficit. Instead, the adminis- 
trations of both parties, and too often the 
Congress, have taken the easy way out 
by yielding to the organized users of 
second- and third-class mail, and slap- 
ping the increase on first-class mail. 

I will tell Senators where the postal 
deficit is caused. It is caused by the 
highly preferential treatment for adver- 
tising matter in magazines, and for the 
magazines themselves. Yet even the 
committee amendment would bring 
second-class mail up only to 35 percent 
of its cost. It is not my position that 
magazines should be charged for their 
full cost because I do not think that is 
the basis of the postal service, as I have 
already stated. 

But I do strongly oppose transferring 
their subsidy to the users of first-class 
mail, and that is what the bill would 
do. The bill would not reduce the dis- 
parity between these two classes; it 
would increase it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
comparison of estimated cost coverage 
which appears on page 2 of the commit- 
tee report, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


B. Comparison of estimated cost coverage 
[1963 volume basis] 


Without public service 
Mail class 


Ai AE e cat 100. 4 
Aiwa. ra 112.8 
2d clash es 21.3 
Controlied circulation 2 
Educational material 52.0 


1 Public services on a revenue forgone bas 


With public service 


125.1 125, 2 100. 4 125.1 127.4 
122.5 124.7 112.8 122.5 127.9 
82,3 26.8 23.0 42.3 35.1 
71.9 70.0 63.9 71.9 71.3 
83.2 75.1 65.6 89.7 82.1 
52.0 53.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 


3 Includes total loss“ panie mer service 28 zus 1 400,000 of public service to reflect a yoron ot the cost of small post 


offices and rural routes. as proposed 


he Senate amendment. 5 — m 


400,000 and services in 


direct proportion to their estimated fully allocated costs for fiscal 1 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I dis- 
cussed this table with the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the able 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston]. I have talked with him about 
that very telling column in the chart. 
The first column is entitled “Current 
Rates.” Let us take a look at it, because 
in my judgment it goes to the very heart 
of the controversy that is developing 
over the bill. The column to which I 
refer shows that today first-class mail 
on the basis of the 4-cent postage stamp 
is paying slightly over 100 percent of 
the cost of carrying a first-class letter 
through the mail. If Senators will take 
a look at the Senate amendment that 
we are being asked to adopt, they will 
see that what is being proposed in the 
bill is an increase in the rate that will 
be over 127 percent of the cost of carry- 
ing a first-class letter through the mail. 
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What is just or right about that? Why 
should any American citizen who writes 
a first-class letter be required to put 
a 5-cent stamp on it in order to subsi- 
dize magazines and newspapers in this 
country? If it is a subsidy that we want, 
then let all the taxpayers do the sub- 
sidizing for, in my judgment, that is the 
responsibility of public service that ought 
to be paid for by all the taxpayers of 
this country and not by those who write 
first-class letters. 

I ask Senators to take a look at the 
second item in the column, which con- 
cerns airmail. I have discussed the sub- 
ject with the chairman of the commit- 
tee. He says this is what it means. 
According to that column, airmail post- 
age is now paying 112.8 percent of the 
cost of carrying an airmail letter through 
the mail. 
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I ask why in the world should one 
writing an airmail letter be required to 
pay a subsidy to help carry through the 
mail for less-than-cost magazines, news- 

Papers, and other second- and third- 
class mail items? Is it fair to take the 
position in the Senate that in order to 
get a deserved pay increase for the postal 
employees and civil service employees 
in the Government that we must buckle 
down and vote for a bill that would have 
the effect of asking writers of first-class 
mail to pay the kind of subsidy that the 
chart of the committee itself shows is 
the case? 

Mr. President, I ask Senators to take 
a look at the next item, which is con- 
trolled circulation. At the present time 
that service pays 63.9 percent of its cost 
of carriage. 

Third-class mail pays 63.1 percent. 
So-called educational material pays 
52 percent. Therefore my amendment 
would leave first-class and airmail rates 
at the present level and would retain the 
other increases as contained in the bill. 

At the opening of the debate my plea 
is for the Senate to try to arrive at an 
accommodation so that we can see to it 
that postal employees and civil service 
employees receive the pay increases to 
which they are entitled. I shall do what 
I can to seek to pass the amendments 
which I have sent to the desk in due 
course of time. 

Mr. President, I send another amend- 
ment to the desk and ask to have it 
printed and lie on the table for future 
reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr.MORSE. That amendment would 
eliminate all of part 1 of the bill, which 
deals with changes in postal rates and 
other matters, including the Communist 
propaganda provision relating to postal 
service. It would leave part 2, relating 
to salary increases and part 3, relating 
to annuity increases. 

I have not changed my view that we 
cannot justify linking postal pay with 
postal rates. It is not in the service 
of the postal employees, may I say to 
the legislative representatives of the 
postal employees who are sitting in the 
gallery at the present moment. I wish 
to say to those legislative representatives 
of the postal employees that the bill is 
not a service to the longtime best in- 
terests of the postal employees of our 
country, because a precedent will be 
established here today, tomorrow, the 
next day, or whenever the Senate votes 
on the bill, that will rise to plague postal 
employees, in my judgment. I say to 
the legislative representatives: You are 
not going to have postal pay increases in 
the future with this precedent unless 
you link those postal pay increases to 
future increases in postal rates. 

I do not believe such procedure is 
sound. I do not think it is fair to the 
men and women in the Senate who have 
u record of fighting for the economic 
interests of Government employees, in- 
cluding postal employees. We should 
not be put in the position in which we 
find ourselves with respect to the bill. 
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We must weigh the interests of Govern- 
ment employees to a deserved wage in- 
crease against what we consider to be 
an injustice that would be done the 
population of America as a whole in re- 
gard to postal rates by passing a postal 
bill here which would increase the rates 
on airmail and first-class mail far in 
excess of what is necessary to pay the 
costs of sending that mail through the 
mail. 

Someway, somehow, we should arrive 
at an accommodation so that all of us 
who have stood together in the past in 
regard to fighting for the deserved rights 
and benefits of the postal employees and 
the civil service employees can go along. 
I submit my second amendment; and it 
would be less than honest not to say 
that I am fully aware that all the odds 
are against me in regard to that amend- 
ment. But the historic record must be 
made on this subject if for no other pur- 
pose than that in the years to come, at 
least the record will be there for people 
to read, showing that the issue was 
raised during the debate. 

I ask Senators, “If you are going to 
start to do this in regard to the postal 
service, are you ready to do it in regard 
to every other Government service that 
we offer the taxpayers of the country? 
Are you ready to do it in regard to the 
Forest Service? Are you ready to do it 
in regard to all the proprietary interests 
of the Federal Government? Are you 
willing to do it in regard to those neces- 
sary services that we render by way of 
police, fire, and other protection to the 
American taxpayer? Where would we 
stop? What is there about the postal 
service that justifies the establishment 
of the proposed precedent whereby 
postal rates would be linked to postal 
pay?” 

In my judgment, such action is not 
good legislative policy. It is not good 
Government policy. It is shortsighted. 
In my judgment, the proposed action 
represents passing proposed legislation 
under great political pressure. I do not 
believe that we usually get good legisla- 
tion when we pass it under the kind of 
time pressure that is being exerted on 
the Senate these days, as Senators do 
everything they can, almost in panic, to 
bring about an adjournment. 

During the delivery of Mr. JOHNSTON’S 
speech, 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I understand that the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] must leave by 4 
o'clock. That being so, he wishes to 
make a statement now. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his statement appear 
in the Recorp immediately following my 
remarks. I shall finish my address after 
he completes his remarks, if there is no 
objection. 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the courtesy of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. Unfortu- 
nately, it is necessary for me to leave at 
4 o'clock to catch a plane. I regret this 
situation, because this is one bill on 
which I have worked particularly hard, 
and I would like very much to be present 
throughout the debate and to finish with 
it today or tomorrow. 
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Madam President, the bill pending be- 
fore the Senate has probably received 
more thorough consideration than any 
other bill which the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service has reported to 
the Senate. It deals with three phases, 
as has been mentioned by our chairman, 
namely, rates, pay, and retirement bene- 
fits. 

We gave thorough consideration to 
every one of those phases, and unani- 
mously reported the bill to the Senate 
for consideration. 

I express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
for the time and effort and patience he 
has expended in connection with the 
proposed legislation. I wish also to con- 
cur in the statement he made regarding 
the many who have assisted us—repre- 
sentatives of Government, industry, 
labor, and others—in working upon the 
proposed legislation. 

I wish particularly to commend the 
staff members. It would have been im- 
possible to bring the bill to the Senate 
had it not been for the dedicated service 
of our staff, both majority and minority. 
I wish to pay special tribute to Don Ker- 
lin. If there is anyone who is familiar 
with this subject, who has lived with it 
and knows every phase of it, it is Don 
Kerlin. I do not believe we could have 
brought this bill to the floor of the Sen- 
ate, without his valued assistance. He 
knows every phase of the bill. 

As has been mentioned, several amend- 
ments will be offered to the bill. I be- 
lieve that every Member of the Senate 
might well have some objection to cer- 
tain parts of the bill. I, too, could find 
some objection. However, in reaching 
agreement on the bill we tried to reach 
an acceptable compromise. There are 
several phases of the bill that I could 
easily oppose. However, it is the best 
bill on which we could reach agree- 
ment. 

I should like to sound a warning. I 
hope no amendments to the bill will be 
approved. If some should be approved, 
passage of the bill would be endangered. 
I would not like to see that situation 
come about. 

It is easy to be in favor of increasing 
one rate and lowering another, but when 
we begin to deal with postal rates, we 
must realize that they are all woven 
together in a chain of rates which are 
essential and which have been thor- 
oughly studied by the committee. I 
therefore sincerely hope that the Senate 
will not adopt amendments, and that 
we can go to conference with the House 
and arrive at a bill which will give in- 
creased rates, increased pay, and bene- 
fits to our Federal retirees. 

The Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee has reported a postage 
rate bill which, in my judgment, is a 
vast improvement over the rate bill 
which came to the Senate from the 
House of Representatives. The new 5- 
cent rate on letter mail should make a 
sizable dent in the annual Post Office 
deficits which have been growing at an 
alarming rate. At the same time, the 
rates proposed by the committee on sec- 
ond and third class should produce 
substantial revenue increases without 
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placing undue financial burdens upon 
business concerns which use these classes 
of mail. 

However, I feel obliged to sound this 
note of warning to my Senate colleagues. 
The postage rate bill drafted by our com- 
mittee is a compromise which will suf- 
fice for the present, but it will not solve 
and does not attempt to solve a serious 
problem which is just around the corner 
and which may bring on the gravest 
crisis in the history of the American 
postal system. The problem is ours and 
not that of the mail users. 

The inexorable fact is that the Post 
Office Department will be drowned in a 
flood of mail over the next few years 
which it is not equipped to handle, un- 
less its lagging modernization program 
is speeded up to meet the challenge. The 
experts of the Post Office Department es- 
timate an increase of about 3 billion 
pieces for the current fiscal year; by 
the year 1970, the experts project that 
total mail volume will be about 90 bil- 
lion pieces as contrasted to the present 
aggregate of 70 billion. 

In testifying before the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee this 
past spring, Postmaster General Day 
said this: 

If postal technology were to remain 
largely unchanged, and if our postal cost 
experience were to continue, our budget re- 


quirements for 1980 would reach an appalling 
level. 


Madam President, the crisis will be on 
us long before 1980. Based on the pre- 
C` 2ted 30 percent increase in volume over 
the next 8 years, the annual Post Office 
budget will go up, and up, and up, until it 
gets lost in the wild blue yonder. And if 
the Government continues the policy it 
has followed since 1950 of meeting these 
ever-rising costs by steadily hiking 
postal rates, then the traditional mailing 
patterns of the American people are in 
for some profound changes. 

Already the law of diminishing returns 
has set in for fourth-class mail because 
of constantly rising rates. If postal 
tariffs continue to spiral, the time is not 
too far off when the great bulk of sec- 
ond- and third-class mail users will be 
compelled to seek other forms of commu- 
nication to reach their subscribers. In 
the same way the sending of first-class 
letters may evolve from a commonplace 
into a luxury. All these dire predictions 
are forecast in the Postmaster General's 
statement that mail costs may reach 
appalling levels. I differ with Mr, Day 
only in my belief that the crisis will 
come much sooner than he anticipates 
unless corrective measures are taken 
without delay. 

The main job of the Government is 
to get the Nation’s postal system back 
into the mainstream of American life, 
to make sure that the ever-growing vol- 
ume of communication by mail is han- 
dled with the same technological pro- 
ficiency which has made American 
industry and American agriculture the 
most productive in the world. It hardly 
takes an expert to point out that an 
organization which relies mainly on hand 
labor, just as it did 50 years ago, is 
poorly equipped to handle an avalanche 
of 90 billion pieces of mail. 
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The Post Office Department has made 
some advances toward modernization 
over the past decade; it has adopted as- 
sembly line techniques in a number of 
large city post offices and introduced a 
number of laborsaving machines which 
have made serious inroads into exces- 
sive overhead costs. But because the 
pace of modernization has been too slow, 
and the attack on the manpower prob- 
lem too timid, the results have been ex- 
ceedingly meager in relation to the over- 
all picture. As a matter of fact, the 
pace of modernization even today is so 
slow that the projected increases in the 
use of machinery will not take care of 
the expected increase in mail volume— 
let alone contribute to an across-the- 
board increase in postal efficiency. 

There is no technological reason why 
a major part of the work of the Post 
Office Department cannot be trans- 
formed from a manual operation to a 
machine operation, thus assuring the 
widespread application of modern effi- 
ciency to the largest operation carried 
on by the Federal Government outside 
of the military. The machines for doing 
the job are in existence, and they are 
doing the job well at the present time 
both here and abroad. In the relatively 
few large cities where the post office 
operations have been modernized, the 
results have been especially gratifying. 
But the establishment of a few pilot proj- 
ects or the modernization of individual 
post offices, one by one, will not get the 
job done. A frontal attack on the whole 
problem is urgently needed if the postal 
service is not to bog down in a mass of 
inefficiency. 

This is why the committee unanimous- 
ly adopted a statement in the report 
dealing with this need. 

It is my hope that every Senator will 
take the time to read this statement in 
the report, which appears at page 2. 

There was considerable discussion in 
the committee concerning section 12, 
otherwise known as the Cunningham 
amendment. Under that section as it 
passed the House, Communist political 
propaganda was mailable, but at fourth- 
class rates. This is because H.R. 7927 
does not set fourth-class rates and be- 
cause the Cunningham amendment itself 
contains language stating that no postal 
rate in H.R. 7927 shall be available for 
the distribution by mail of matter de- 
termined by the Attorney General to be 
Communist political propaganda. 

The committee studied this provision 
and reviewed the program in effect in 
this country for the last 10 years. Under 
Presidents Truman and Eisenhower, the 
Customs Bureau would screen mail de- 
fined as political propaganda under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act, de- 
termine whether or not it was Commu- 
nist, would then send a letter to the 
addressee, and the addressee would say 
whether or not he wanted it; 90 percent 
of the time the material was unwanted 
and was thereafter destroyed. Con- 
gressman CUNNINGHAM in testifying be- 
fore our committee stated that termina- 
tion of the Executive order under which 
the Communist political propaganda 
was detained, meant that 9 or 10 times 
as much material was being distributed 
now than prior to termination of the 
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order because the volume had continued 
but now all of it was being delivered, 
whereas 90 percent of it used to be de- 
stroyed. 

Since most of this material is in the 
second and third classes of the mail 
which show a loss, the original Cunning- 
ham proviso shifted Communist political 
propaganda to fourth class, which under 
the law must break even or show a profit. 
The Senate version takes a different 
tack: We have reinstituted the Truman- 
Eisenhower program which had the ef- 
fect of keeping 90 percent of the ma- 
terial out of mail, thus removing the 
burden of its loss from the taxpayers. 
We are using the definition of political 
propaganda set forth in the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act to determine 
what political propaganda is, just as was 
done in the Truman-Eisenhower pro- 
gram. What is or is not a Communist 
country is set forth in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act and the tariff acts. Since 
the Customs Bureau administered the 
old program, we have designated the 
Secretary of the Treasury as the officer, 
who, under rules and regulations to be 
promulgated by him, shall make the de- 
termination now. 

No American magazines or newspapers 
except the New York Worker are avail- 
able on Russian or Iron Curtain country 
news stands. Under the terms of the 
Universal Postal Union, Russia and its 
satellites are required to deliver Amer- 
ican material. If they did, then the 
exchange would be fair, but the trouble 
is that they are not freely delivering 
our material. Since the United States 
does not get the full benefit of Iron Cur- 
tain delivery of its material, it means 
that our taxpayers are charged for de- 
livering Communist political propa- 
ganda, but our material in turn is de- 
nied free access to Communist mailing 
systems. It follows, therefore, that since 
reciprocity is lacking we are presently 
delivering their material free because we 
receive no remuneration from them in 
the form of their reciprocal delivery of 
our material. 

The Senate committee has added some 
very important exceptions to the Tru- 
man-Eisenhower program. Section 305 
(c) appearing on page 31 of the bill 
states as follows: 

The provisions of this section shall not be 
applicable with respect to (1) matter ad- 
dressed to any United States Government 
agency, or any library, or to any college, uni- 
versity, graduate school, or scientific or pro- 
fessional institution for advanced studies, or 
any individual connected therewith, or (2) 
material whether or not “communist politi- 
cal propaganda” addressed for delivery in the 
United States pursuant to a reciprocal inter- 
national agreement under which the United 
States Government mails an equal amount 
of material for delivery in any country de- 
scribed in subsection (b). 


We have excepted material addressed 
to colleges, universities, and libraries in 
response to the asserted need for politi- 
cal propaganda for analysis by scholars. 
I have some doubts about the word 
“library” and feel that the word “public” 
should be inserted before it so that any 
home bookshelf with a few books on it 
is not construed as a library. Moreover, 
Iam somewhat concerned about the use 
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of the words “or any individual con- 
nected therewith” which appear on page 
31 at line 20 of the bill. Does this mean 
that nonacademic personnel would be 
entitled to receive this material without 
requesting it? I think we will have gone 
far in providing that these institutions 
shall be excepted from the provisions of 
the act but I do not think we should go 
so far as to make the legislation a sieve. 
I will offer an amendment strengthening 
the proviso in these two regards.” 

In my judgment, the second exception, 
appearing on page 31, may perform a 
service of tremendous value in foreing 
a free flow of information on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. The import of that 
section is that if we have a reciprocal 
international cultural agreement under 
which the U.S. Government mails an 
equal amount of material for delivery in 
any Communist-controlled country, we 
will agree to carry that country’s mate- 
rial in the United States. 

Now the committee did not mean, and 
we want the legislative history to be clear 
on this, that the Universal Postal Union 
itself should be considered as such an 
instrument. We mean the kind of cul- 
tural agreement under which we deliver 
50,000 copies of the magazine America 
to Russia each month and Russia de- 
livers 50,000 copies of the magazine 
U.S.S.R. to this country. Certainly we 
would all like to see this kind of an ar- 
rangement expanded. We are certainly 
not afraid of what Iron Curtain coun- 
tries will send to us: We want to encour- 
age the dissemination of our material 
behind the Iron Curtain. So we have 
now written into the U.S. law our desire 
to exchange material with these coun- 
tries. What we are saying to Russia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia—to all the satel- 
lite countries—is “if you want to negoti- 
ate an international cultural exchange 
agreement with us under which by spe- 
cial international agreement we can put 
10,000, 50,000, or 1 million pieces of 
American informational material into 
your mailing system, we will let you put 
an equal quantity into ours.” 

So that we can be crystal clear, this 
language does not mean that the Uni- 
versal Postal Union will be metered so 
that we can see how many pieces of 
Russian mail come here and we can see 
how many of ours go to Russia. It 
should only apply when there is an of- 
ficial cultural agreement, negotiated at 
the bargaining table, providing for equal 
quantities to go on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Certainly this proviso will put 
our negotiators in a position of tremen- 
dous strength. We have taken the initia- 
tive in the fight for men’s minds: Pro- 
vided Iron Curtain mailing systems are 
open to us we are saying that ours are 
open to Iron Curtain countries. Why 
should the American taxpayer be asked 
to do anything more? 

I believe that the Department of State 
and the U.S. Information Agency should 
welcome this exception. As we all know, 
the Russians probably spend more money 
jamming the Voice of America than we 
spend broadcasting to Russia. Subsec- 
tion 2 of section (c) may one day be 
used as part of an international informa- 
tion exchange agreement to stop this 
jamming of the Voice of America, and to 
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provide that U.S. material may freely 
flow in Russia. 

It is my hope that the Senate will over- 
whelmingly endorse the principle ex- 
pressed in the Senate version of section 
12. 

The committee has not only 
thoroughly studied the situation but 
has also included an amendment which 
I believe will be helpful. I hope there 
will be no other amendments to the bill, 
so that we may go to conference with 
the House and obtain for the postal and 
classified employes and the retired 
workers the benefit of the proposed 
legislation. 

Again I pay my compliments and re- 
spects to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I have never worked with anyone who 
worked more faithfully and harder than 
did the Senator from Kansas on this bill. 
I received perfect cooperation from him; 
and when I say “him.” I include all the 
minority members of the committee. 
The minority and the majority members 
worked together during the entire con- 
sideration of the bill. Actually, there 
were no majority or minority mem- 
bers of the committee during the con- 
sideration of the bill. I commend every 
member of the committee for his faithful 
service, and in particular I commend the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, I wish to ex- 
press a word of appreciation to the 
chairman and the other members of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Theirs has been an important 
task, a huge undertaking. The com- 
mittee has performed its work well in 
reporting to the Senate the bill which 
is now under consideration. 

One matter in particular concerns me, 
and I wish to check with the chairman 
to see if my understanding is correct. 

The annuities of retired persons are 
covered rather generally, but I find no 
reference to annuities for persons who 
were retired under the Foreign Service 
Retirement and Disability Fund. I 
believe I know what the answer is, but 
I wish to be certain. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The retirement 
fund for the Foreign Service is handled 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is, the For- 
eign Service retirement fund. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service handles the 
pay for members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, but not the retirement fund for 
the Foreign Service. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That comes under 
a separate act. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. There are several 
separate retirement systems in the Gov- 
ernment. For example, there is a sep- 
arate retirement fund for Federal 
judges. The Foreign Service has a sep- 
arate retirement fund. That being so, 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service has no jurisdiction over them, 
and those persons are not provided for 
in the bill now under consideration. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. The Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service does not 
have jurisdiction over those funds. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I knew that retire- 
ment matters relating to the Foreign 
Service were ordinarily handled by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Ac- 
tually, I have two bills relating to this 
very subject pending before that com- 
mittee now, on which the committee has 
held partial hearings. However, I 
wished to make certain that the omis- 
sion of those persons from this bill was 
not an oversight and that they had not 
been omitted if they properly belonged 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I appreciate the 
Senator’s asking that question. I am 
sorry that we could not have included 
those persons in the bill, but they do not 
come within our jurisdiction. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield to me, without losing his right to 
the floor, so that I may speak with re- 
spect to one particular item in the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Iyield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of the Senator 
from Alabama may follow my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, be- 
for the Senator from Alabama proceeds 
with his remarks, will he yield to me with 
respect to the question he just asked 
about retirement? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I was chairman of the 
subcommittee which handed the re- 
tirement section which is now under con- 
sideration. What the Senator from 
South Carolina said is, of course, com- 
pletely true. But I ask: How foolish 
can we get to have Foreign Service pay 
handled by the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, and Foreign Serv- 
ice retirement pay handled by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations? This is 
one reason why I hoped the Senator 
from South Carolina and the Senator 
from Alabama would join in cosponsor- 
ing my resolution—I understand why 
they will not—to have a commission ap- 
pointed to consider the rules, customs, 
procedures, and manners of the Senate, 
of which this is, perhaps, one of the sil- 
liest examples. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is extremely diligent, and 
is sometimes quite optimistic. Never- 
theless, I appreciate his remarks with 
respect to retirement funds. Perhaps 
the funds should be consolidated. I 
think that is probably a question to be 
determined by the Bureau of the Budget. 

But as I understand the situation as 
it exists today, the funds are not con- 
solidated, and the Foreign Service re- 
tirement fund is one of the separate 
annuity funds. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Alabama further yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope—although I sus- 
pect the Senator from South Carolina 
will not agree with me—that upon a 
consolidation, the question of Foreign 
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Service pay would be handled by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I am 
sure our dedicated Foreign Service em- 
ployees would receive far better pay, in- 
creases in salaries, and representation 
and house allowances, to which they are 
by law entitled, if those matters were 
divorced from the average salaries of 
CAF-8, -10, and so forth. 


MAKING OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
because I come from a part of the coun- 
try where farming is a major occupation, 
I am especially grateful that the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
has rescued the agricultural publications 
of this country from a major financial 
crisis. The farm publications can prob- 
ably live with the moderate increases on 
second- and third-class mail reported by 
the committee, whereas the exorbitant 
rates proposed in the House bill would 
have given them a blow from which they 
might never recover. 

The cost squeeze nagging the farm 
publications is real and not something 
dreamed up by the publishers to help 
them avoid paying bigger postal bills. 
Let us examine the basic figures. Over 
the past 15-year period, publication costs 
have increased 89 percent for farm jour- 
nals. During the past few years, the vol- 
ume of advertising available for this 
type of publication has drastically de- 
clined. There is the further factor that, 
for most publications, subscription rates 
have been raised so many times that the 
saturation point has been reached. 
Caught in this price-cost squeeze, the fu- 
ture looks none too promising for the 
farm journals, even if postal rates are 
stabilized for the next decade or so. 

I believe it was established that the in- 
creased rate on second-class mail pro- 
posed in the House postage bill would 
have brought in an additional $53 million 
in annual revenue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I think that every reasonable 
person who has read the testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, will agree that this would 
have been the most expensive money 
Uncle Sam ever collected. The House 
rates would have delivered a major blow 
to the free press of the country and 
spelled financial ruin for literally hun- 
dreds of publications. This certainly is 
not desirable. 

In these brief remarks, it is my pur- 
pose to review the vitally esscntial role 
which the farm journals play in the agri- 
cultural life of the country and to ex- 
plain why any injury to these publica- 
tions would be a serious blow to the 
national welfare. 

A good way to begin is to explain that 
the purpose of the farm paper is not to 
entertain the farmer after a wearying 
day in the fields. It has a loftier pur- 
pose. The farm paper is the textbook of 
the American farmer and has been for 
decades. It was from this type of pub- 
lication that the planters and growers of 
America first learned about the new 
machinery that would revolutionize agri- 
culture, and about the new chemicals, 
seeds, and fertilizers that would make 
American agriculture the most produc- 
tive in world history. This story has 
been told time and time again, but its 
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significance is so great that it deserves 
retelling once again. 

In America, agriculture now employs 
only about 10 percent of the labor force; 
in Russia, agriculture employs nearly 50 
percent. Because American agriculture 
has been so productive, our graneries 
and warehouses are filled to overflowing; 
in Russia, there are still acute food 
shortages, the cost of meat is out of sight, 
and Soviet industry is actually short of 
manpower because so many workers are 
employed on the farms. 

The conclusion is obvious that the 
productive capacity of American agricul- 
ture has given the United States and 
the other free nations a major weapon in 
the cold war against communism. Also, 
our ability to produce food in great 
abundance at economical prices is due 
to the way in which the American farm- 
ers welcomed and adopted the principles 
of modern scientific farming. Do the 
farm papers deserve credit for helping 
to bring about this desired result? 

The record shows beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that the farm magazines played 
a leading role in the modernization of 
agriculture. 

In recent years, several of the Nation’s 
leading agricultural colleges, including 
Cornell, Purdue, Wisconsin, and Illinois, 
have made extensive surveys to find out 
the main sources of information on 
which farmers relied to get up-to-date 
information about new technological ad- 
vances. In testifying before the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Mr. Thomas C. Hickey, speaking for the 
Agricultural Publishers Association, said: 

These studies showed without exception 
that the farm press is not only the principal 
source; it is, for all practical purposes, the 
only source. 

It is highly important to the social as well 
as to the economic fabric of America that 
the family farm pattern survives. In Russia, 
the state owns and operates agriculture. In 
the United States, 96 percent of our 3,'700,000 
farms are family-owned businesses, operated 
by individuals. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the great universities keep a steady flow of 
information going to farmers through the 
news releases and bulletins they send to our 
editors. 

Our publications are, in a sense, an arm of 
the Government, and of the college experi- 
ment stations in the essential task of com- 
municating vital information to the farmers 
of the Nation. The editorial content is al- 
most solely of a helpful nature. Farm folks 
read our publications, not to be entertained 
but to do a better job of farming. 


The farm magazines of the United 
States are now in financial straits, be- 
cause they have done their job so well. 
In other words, because American agri- 
culture has been modernized, the farm 
population has lessened; and this means 
fewer subscribers for magazines. Six 
years ago there were six major farm 
magazines. Two of these have since 
gone out of business, not because they 
were inefficiently managed, but because 
they could not overcome the price-cost 
squeeze at a time when the number of 
subscribers was rapidly fallirg off. 

I should like to remind the Senate that 
agriculture is still the nation’s leading 
industry, and that for the citizens of at 
least 20 States, farming is still the major 
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source of income. The farm magazine 
is still vitally needed by this great in- 
dustry. It is my earnest hope that the 
Senate will adopt the rates on second- 
class and third-class mail recommended 
by Senator JoHNSTON’s committee, and 
thus will avoid doing irreparable harm 
to the nation’s farm magazines. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I wish to thank the Senator from Ala- 
bama for bringing to our attention the 
good being done by the farm magazines, 
It is true that they have given informa- 
tion to the farmers throughout the Na- 
tion, and have helped them to grow more 
cotton, more corn, and more wheat per 
acre. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and our com- 
mittee has been studying and looking 
into that matter. Today, the farmers 
in the United States are growing twice 
as much wheat per acre, on the average, 
as the amount being grown 12 or 15 years 
ago; and the same is true of many other 
commodities. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sure the fig- 
ures for the production of cotton, pea- 
nuts, and other commodities are similar. 
i Mr. JOHNSTON. I am sure that is 

rue. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. CARLSON. If there is no objec- 
tion, I should like to ask the majority 
leader to tell the Senate what he has in 
mind for the rest of today and for the 
rest of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I hope that the Senate will remain in 
session until a reasonably late hour this 
evening, so certain amendments to the 
pending bill may be considered. I have 
discussed the matter with the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRgsen]. It is our 
intention to have the Senate convene 
at 9 a.m. for the remainder of the week 
and to meet on Saturday. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
at this time I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate completes its 
business today it adjourn to meet at 9 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This emphasizes 
the point that it is our hope that the 
Senate will stay in session until a reason- 
ably late hour this evening, and that 
Senators who have amendments will 
submit them, and that the Senate will 
be able to dispose of at least some if not 
all of them today. 

Mr. CARLSON. Can the distin- 
guished Senator tell us about what he 
proposes for tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The so-called 
fishyback bill is to be considered, Cal- 
endar No. 1747, S. 3115, to authorize the 
admittance of the vessel City of New Or- 
leans to American registry, and to per- 
mit the use of such vessel in the coast- 
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wise trade. Several other measures wil! 
be brought up. There is no lack of 
work. I hope there is no lack of will 
to work toward speedy adjournment 
some time next week. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the Senator. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY—A 
PRODUCT OF FEAR 


Mr. PROUTY. Madam President, 
American foreign policy today is the 
product of fear and gulls. 

And if there was any doubt with 
respect to the source or fountainhead 
of this policy which may well spell dis- 
aster for the United States, that doubt 
has now been removed. 

On September 16 it was not Presi- 
dent Kennedy, it was not Secretary 
Rusk, but rather Chester Bowles who 
distilled for public information the es- 
sence of the administration’s foreign 
policy. We must assume that this is 
an authoritative declaration of U.S. 
policy since it was released to the press 
by the White House. And, as Arthur 
Krock points out, it was virtually re- 
peated in New York by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk. 

What is this Bowles policy to which 
the administration seems to adhere? 

It is a policy that says to the Soviet 
Union and the Communist world, “What 
you have you can keep and we won’t 
disturb you. But please don’t take any 
more.” And, yet, Mr. President, when 
the Soviet Union takes more territory, 
enslaves more people and destroys free- 
dom in new spheres we do nothing, we 
simply repeat, “Please don’t take any 
more.” 

The dictum of Mr. Bowles is that we 
keep in mind not only our own inter- 
ests, but the interests of neutrals and 
adversaries. One wonders whether 
Khrushchev in conducting Soviet for- 
eign policy takes into account the inter- 
ests of the United States. I think 
history dictates that he does not. 

It would seem that his policy is moti- 
vated entirely by what would enhance 
Soviet expansion throughout the world. 

General Lucius Clay has brought 
sharply to focus the fact that the Soviet 
Union is determined to make what it 
can out of each of its exploitations. Ac- 
cording to Clay, the Russians “add the 
pressure or subtract the pressure, de- 
pending upon the degree of resistance 
and danger which they think they are 
going to meet.” 

He notes, and rather significantly, 
that the Russians back down when the 
United States does something which can 
be overcome only by the use of force. He 
cites as an example the warning given 
the Russians that they would no longer 
be allowed to transport their war memo- 
rial guards to West Berlin in armored 
cars. This act was not only doing some- 
thing, it was a firm declaration that we 
were withdrawing a concession previ- 
ously made and that we would enforce 
the withdrawal. 

Clay is not satisfied with a policy that 
says, “Keep what you have but please 
don’t take any more.” Clay would not 
have us simply react to pressure, he 
would have us apply pressure of our own. 
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The experienced general does not ad- 
yocate this policy just for a given situ- 
ation or just for one part of the world. 
But, in his own words, he would apply 
it “not only in Berlin, but everywhere, 
including Cuba.” 

In yesterday’s New York Times an ex- 
cellent article by Arthur Krock appears 
which discusses the choice America must 
make between the Bowles policy and the 
Clay policy. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tur CHOICE BETWEEN Two CONFLICTING 
POLICIES 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WAsHINcTON, September 21.—The Presi- 
dent is in complete charge of the conduct of 
the foreign policies of the United States. 
Whenever the President chooses to do so, he 
can formulate and execute the policies with- 
out prior consultation with Congress in gen- 
eral and the Senate, his junior foreign af- 
fairs partner, in particular. And, once he 
has done this, Congress must either support 
him or create a destructive crisis in constitu- 
tional government. 

But many Presidents, and Mr. Kennedy 
especially, have kept an ear close to the 
pulsebeat of American public opinion when 
evolving policies, foreign and domestic, and 
gradually disclosing them. When the Presi- 
dential ear is testing, the American people 
have an opportunity to register a choice be- 
tween two policies before one is irrevocably 
made. And such an opportunity has now 
been presented by recent statements from 
Chester A. Bowles and Lucius D. Clay. 

DIFFERING VIEWPOINTS 

Bowles is Mr. Kennedy’s special State De- 
partment counselor on Latin American, Af- 
rican, and Asian affairs. Clay, a retired Army 
general, has twice successfully checked 
Soviet aggression in Berlin. Bowles on Sep- 
tember 16 gave a synthesis of the basis of 
Mr. Kennedy’s foreign policy—undoubtedly 
an authoritative exposition since it was is- 
sued to the press by the White House and 
virtually repeated today in New York by 
Secretary of State Rusk. Clay's comments 
on the same subject, where he has estab- 
lished a claim to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people, were made yesterday in an inter- 
view with Senator KEATING, of New York 

The differences in the two documents con- 
cern both the foundation and the actual 
conduct of foreign policy. Bowles’ pervad- 
ing theme was that, if the United States 
speaks firmly to a prospective or already es- 
tablished aggressor in its immediate sphere 
of interest, and precisely defines in words a 
new line it will not permit him to cross, re- 
cent events have demonstrated he will halt 
his penetration of this area. And where our 
sphere of interest is also occupied by allies, 
said Bowles, the U.S. policy guides are “skill 
and patience in dealing with our friends, 
neutrals, and adversaries, keeping in mind 
not only our own interests but also their 
own,” meanwhile holding to the concept that 
a truly realistic policy must be based, not 
solely on (military) stockpiles, but on the 
power of people and the power of ideas. 

As an example of the right way to deal with 
the first situation he cited the President’s 
warning that he will act promptly and vig- 
orously if the Soviet-trained and armed 
Cuban forces move ahead to threaten Cuba's 
neighbors, our naval base at Guantanamo, 
the approaches to the Panama Canal, or U.S. 
security generally. The right way to deal 
with the second situation, Bowles said, is the 
way the administration is pursuing vigorous 
support of the United Nations and the 
growth of world peace through world law. 
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ACTION VERSUS REACTION 

General Clay stated a different theory, 
based in part on his personal experience in 
Germany. It is that the Soviet Union backs 
down when the United States does something 
which can be overcome only by the use of 
force. His citation was the notice given to 
the Russians that they would no longer be 
permitted to transport their war memorial 
guards to West Berlin in armored cars. This 
was not just saying something—for instance, 
how we would react if the Soviet Union ex- 
panded its Cuban activities—it was affirma- 
tive action by which a previous concession 
we had made to the Soviets was withdrawn. 

“And that,” asked Senator KEATING, 
“would be a general principle you would ad- 
vocate?” “Not only in Berlin, but every- 
where, including Cuba,” was Clay’s reply. 
The policy difference is fundamental be- 
tween this and the administration's policy 
procedures, as summarized by Bowles. And 
if the administration decides to enlarge even 
more the budget of U.S, problems it dele- 
gates to the United Nations by submitting 
the Berlin issue, another difference will ex- 
ist between experience and theory. “We can- 
not,” said Clay, “get rid of the obligations 
and responsibilities we obtained in war by 
trying to pass them into the U.N.” 

This choice of policies can still be influ- 
enced by American public opinion. But not 
much longer. 


Mr. PROUTY. Madam President, if 
we apply the Bowles policy to the Cuban 
situation we acknowledge a willingness 
to accept as an immutable fact the Com- 
munist takeover in Cuba. And carrying 
the Bowles policy further, we would 
simply speak softly to the Communists 
about curbing their expansion from 
Cuba. 

If, on the other hand, we adopt the 
policy advocated by General Clay, we will 
refuse to accept a Communist Cuba as 
an unchangeable situation. We will 
initiate pressures of our own in all areas 
of vital interest to the Communists— 
particularly in this hemisphere. And in 
so doing we will weaken the Red regime 
in Cuba and contribute to its downfall. 

David Lawrence is one of many writers 
who has taken note of the fact that the 
United States appears willing to accept 
the Soviet Union takeover in Cuba, and 
seems pledged only to prevent expansion 
of communism from Cuba to other South 
and Central American countries. He 
deals with this important concession in 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on Friday, Septem- 
ber 21. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Lawrence article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ` 


THE RESOLUTION ON REDS IN CuUBA—VIRTUAL 
ACCEPTANCE OF SOVIET TAKEOVER SEEN IN 
STATEMENT APPROVED BY SENATE 

(By David Lawrence) 


It may seem trite in this age of sophistica- 
tion to say that actions speak louder than 
words, but that’s about the only conclusion 
one can reach with respect to the resolution 
on Cuba just adopted by the Senate and 
scheduled for passage by the House on Mon- 
day. 

Even if the American people can be per- 
suaded to believe it is a strongly worded 
resolution, the Soviets can read English, too. 
For the resolution virtually accepts the Soviet 
occupation of Cuba and fails to recommend 
that the violation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
already committed by the Soviets by send- 
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ing military forces to Cuba, be immediately 
challenged. It says instead that the United 
States will by military force prevent the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending by force or the threat of force its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any part 
of this hemisphere. 

It may seem logical to call all persons ex- 
tremists who believe in resoluteness when 
dealing with the Communists, but, unfor- 
tunately, history shows that appeasers and 
pacifists are too often the very people who 
bring on war with all its horrible conse- 
quences. 

Anthony Eden witnessed—as a protesting 
bystander—the Munich crisis of 1938, when 
appeasement led to World War II. He hap- 
pens to have written an article for the cur- 
rent issue of Foreign Affairs Quarterly, in 
which he makes this comment: 

“The consequences for the free nations of 
sponsoring a solution which is not itself 
just, can be grave; a little present ease may 
be gained, but probably at the expense of 
greater trouble thereafter. In the history of 
the last 30 years it has not proved wise to 
seek to assuage excessive appetites by unjust 
concession.” 

The events of the past few weeks reveal 
that President Kennedy has yielded to the 
unwise counsel of his advisers and an- 
nounced that to him a violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine means only a miiltary offensive 
against any country in this hemisphere, and 
that he prefers to wait for such a contin- 
gency before taking any action. This means 
that he will not resist the Soviet encroach- 
ment that has already taken place in Cuba 
and is not prepared to undertake a naval 
blockade of Cuba—either alone or with other 
nations—or take steps of a military nature 
to assist the Cuban people to recover their 
government and their freedoms, 

The resolution put before Congress by ad- 
ministration leaders was, after some amend- 
ments, finally agreed to by both parties. Its 
opponents concluded it was the best they 
could get now, and that action will be up 
to the President, anyway, as he already has 
the authority to use force either in support 
of the new resolution or of the original 
Monroe Doctrine. 

But the resolution publicizes a concession 
to Russia. It confirms the view that has 
been developing in administration circles 
recently—that the President construes the 
Monroe Doctrine today differently than it 
has ever been interpreted before. 

The appeasement psychology has been 
stimulated by the argument of expediency. 
It has been insisted that, after America en- 
tered two World Wars and when this country 
established bases overseas afterward, it gave 
up the Monroe Doctrine. This illusory argu- 
ment is not borne out by the facts of history. 

President Wilson, for instance, persuaded 
our Allies of World War I to include in the 
Versailles peace treaty and in the League of 
Nations Covenant itself a provision which 
specifically recognized the Monroe Doctrine 
as continuing. So does the United Nations 
Charter validate “regional arrangements.” 

President Truman, in a speech on Navy 
Day, October 27, 1945—just after World War 
It had ended—restated American foreign 
policy in a series of points. Among these 
were the following: 

“We believe that all peoples who are pre- 
pared for self-government should be permit- 
ted to choose their own form of government 
by their own freely expressed choice, without 
interference from any foreign source. That 
is true in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, as well 
as in the Western Hemisphere * * *. 

“We believe that the sovereign states of 
the Western Hemisphere, without interfer- 
ence from outside the Western Hemisphere, 
must work together as good neighbors in the 
solution of their common problems.” 

This warning against “interference from 
outside the Western Hemisphere” is the es- 
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sence of the Monroe Doctrine. For more 
than 135 years, the United States has 
pledged that it would consider any attempt 
on the part of European powers to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 
The declaration adds: 

“We could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them (Latin 
American countries), or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any Euro- 
pean power in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.” 

The latest congressional resolution, how- 
ever, while taking note of the fact that the 
Communist system already has been ex- 
tended to Cuba, doesn’t denounce the So- 
viets. The United States is evidently pledged 
only to prevent extension of Communist 
operations to other Latin American countries. 
This is an important concession to the Mos- 
cow Government, which now can take over 
Cuba completely, as a military base, without 
risking any military retaliation from this 
country. In that sense, the main part of 
the Monroe Doctrine has been brushed aside. 

Moscow will regard all this as a retreat 
and, as happened with Hitler, successive re- 
treats by the West could embolden the ag- 
gressor and bring on the war that the Amer- 
ican people do not want but again may have 
to face—as England did when concession 
after concession was made to the Nazi dic- 
tatorship, and the enemy misconstrued tem- 
porary irresoluteness as an unwillingness to 
fight at all. 


Mr. PROUTY. Madam President, a 
wall went up in Berlin. We watched it 
being built and did nothing. Another 
wall is about to ascend and it may cross 
the breadth of our own hemisphere. It 
is not a physical wall that could be torn 
down brick by brick if we had the will 
to do so. It is a wall of communism. 
And its bricks are our timidity and 
naivete. 

Will we simply speak soft words to the 
Communists about further construction 
of the wall? Or will we trouble them 
throughout their dominion to such a de- 
gree that the wall will fall of its own 
weight? 

Unless we follow the latter policy, the 
wall will continue to spread and spread 
and spread until it has completely en- 
circled freedom, stifled liberty, and 
throttled the aspirations of free men. 

As Arthur Krock points out, the 
American people still have an oppor- 
tunity to influence the choice this coun- 
try makes between the Bowles policy and 
the Clay policy. But Krock is right 
when he says that this opportunity will 
not be available much longer. 

Madam President, my remarks were 
prepared for delivery yesterday. At that 
time I did not know about the Russian- 
Cuban port project. 

Incidentally, a very interesting debate 
is taking place on the floor of the House 
of Representatives this afternoon. There 
is a possibility, at least, that the so- 
called Cuban resolution may be recom- 
mitted with instructions. 

This morning an Assistant Secretary 
of State made the statement over the 
radio that this was not a matter about 
which the American people should be 
concerned, that the Russian-Cuban port 
project was merely a case of economic 
assistance. 

This afternoon I observed a headline 
in the Evening Star stating “Russo- 
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Cuban Port Project Seen As Threat to 
Canal.” 

I quote briefly from the article: 

U.S. defense sources said today they be- 
lieve the port to be built in Cuba with 
Russian assistance is a camouflage for a 
naval base which could threaten the Panama 
Canal. 

They said a port equipped to overhaul, re- 
pair, and supply Russian and Cuban trawlers 
could also serve as a support base for sub- 
marines and torpedo boats. 


Madam President, faced with the 
problems which we have in Cuba and 
elsewhere in the world, can we, in the 
name of commonsense, subscribe to the 
theories of Mr. Bowles; or must we be 
realistic and objective and pursue the 
recommendations of experienced leaders 
such as General Clay? 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF U.S. ARMS 
CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY—SEPTEMBER 26, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
year ago today President Kennedy signed 
the law which established the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. It 
was the first time in history that a gov- 
ernment had created an independent 
statutory agency to cope with the prob- 
lems of arms control and disarmament. 

The passage of the bill by an over- 
whelming and bipartisan majority of 
both bodies of the Congress was evidence 
of a growing awareness on the part of 
the entire Nation that urgent action was 
required to halt the deadly competition 
between the nations of the world in per- 
fecting their weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament of the Foreign Relations 
Committee I have for years been keenly 
aware of the problems of the arms race, 
the anxiety it has created among all 
peoples of the world, and the hope for 
a constructive solution that lies in an 
effective arms control and disarmament 
policy. As chief sponsor of the legisla- 
tion in the Senate I was, therefore, par- 
ticularly gratified 1 year ago when the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
finally came into being. Its creation was 
the successful culmination of the efforts 
of many dedicated Members of the Con- 
gress and individual citizens and groups 
throughout the country. 

As section II of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act states: 

An ultimate goal of the United States is a 
world which is free from the scourge of war 
and the dangers and burdens of armaments; 
in which the use of force has been subordi- 
nated to the rule of law; and in which in- 
ternational adjustments to a changing world 
are achieved peacefully. 

These are noble aims. They are in- 
deed worthy of a great nation. 

It was, therefore, the purpose of the 
act to provide impetus toward the goal 
of a world free from the scourge of war 
by creating a new agency of peace to 
deal with the problem of reduction and 
control of armaments with a view to ul- 
timate world disarmament. 

On September 25 of last ycar, on the 
eve of signing the act which created the 
Agency, President Kennedy, in his mem- 
orable address to the United Nations 
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General Assembly, challenged the Soviet 
Union “not to an arms race but to a 
peace race.” The Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency has a leading role in 
this peace race, and its task is to see 
that the United States stays in the lead. 

During the past year I have main- 
tained continuous contact with various 
members of our new agency of peace. I 
have been deeply interested in its orga- 
nization and activities throughout the 
year. On the occasion of the first anni- 
versary of the Agency I am happy to re- 
port my satisfaction with the progress it 
has achieved. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Rrcorp a let- 
ter to me dated September 26, 1962, 
from William C. Foster, Director of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, September 26, 1962. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR HUBERT: The Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency is 1 year old today. This 
is to give you a brief report of our first year’s 
activities. 

Two main functions of the Agency are re- 
search for arms control and disarmament 
policy formulation and support for interna- 
tional negotiations. We are bringing to- 
gether the elements of a Government-wide 
research program to acquire a fund of knowl- 
edge, including knowledge of effective veri- 
fication methods, which can form the basis 
for informed negotiations. 

We have supported the discussions at the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference and else- 
where by formulating policy recommenda- 
tions which, after consultation with other 
agencies, are presented to the President for 
approval. These recommendations led to the 
outline of a treaty on disarmament sub- 
mitted to the Geneva Conference on April 
18, 1962, and to two nuclear test ban draft 
treaties—one applicable to all tests and the 
other to all but underground tests—sub- 
mitted on August 27, 1962. These proposals 
are based upon more painstaking and bet- 
ter informed consideration than any pre- 
sented heretofore. 

The Agency functions as a catalytic agent 
and therefore does not need a large op- 
erating organization. Outstanding experts 
in a number of fields are now included on 
its staff, which numbers 138. 

The problems in this field are complex. 
Distrust on both sides is deep. For these 
reasons, we did not expect progress to come 
quickly. The year has produced increased 
awareness of the problems by the countries 
participating in the negotiations but no con- 
crete agreement on any measures. How- 
ever, common interests exist in curbing the 
arms race and in specific measures to that 
end. We will continue to examine and ad- 
vance realistic measures to enhance our se- 
curity through arms control and disarma- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. FOSTER. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMS CONTROL AND DIS- 
ARMAMENT AGENCY 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
William C. Foster, President Kennedy’s 
choice as Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, has done a 
commendable job in organizing the new 
Agency and attracting to it a top-flight 
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group of men and women. In the last 
analysis, the quality of our effort in the 
field of arms control and disarmament 
will depend on the quality of the people 
that are making this effort. 

The 138-member staff of the Agency 
includes senior diplomats, scientists, 
military and political experts, econo- 
mists, lawyers, and scholars of diverse 
backgrounds. 

The various backgrounds among the 
personnel of the Agency are, I believe, 
one of its chief resources. Within the 
Agency there is agreement of the neces- 
sity and the urgency of action on arms 
control and disarmament problems. On 
the other hand, the diverse views that 
can be brought to bear on any particular 
problem will insure the balanced nature 
of any proposal which will finally re- 
ceive the Director’s stamp of approval. 
I am also convinced that the personnel 
Mr. Foster has attracted to the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency are 
above all interested in generating dis- 
armament proposals that will promote 
our national security. 

Therefore, during the past year the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
has become a well-organized and ac- 
cepted part of our Government. The 
quality of its staff bodes well for the 
future. 

FORMULATION OF ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMA- 
MENT POLICY 

During its first year of operations, the 
Agency has also come firmly to grips 
with the substantive problems of arms 
control and disarmament. U.S. arms 
control and disarmament policy in this 
field is originated within the Agency 
and is then carefully coordinated with 
other interested Government agencies 
and officials including the Department 
of State, Department of Defense, Atomic 
Energy Commission, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, and members of the White 
House staff. Particularly close working 
relations are maintained with the De- 
partments of State and Defense because 
our arms control and disarmament pol- 
icy inevitably will have a pronounced 
impact on both our overall foreign policy 
and our defense posture. Appropriate 
committees of the Congress have also 
been kept informed about the activities, 
proposals, and policy recommendations 
of the Agency. 

U.S. arms control and disarmament 
policy, in the form of recommendations 
from the Director of the Agency, ulti- 
mately comes to the President for his 
consideration and decision. In this way 
our major arms control and disarma- 
ment proposals in the past year have 
been the subject of more painstaking 
preparation and informed consideration 
than any in history. 

During its first year of operations the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
has come forward with major new pro- 
posals both for comprehensive disarma- 
ment and for a nuclear test ban. It has 
also formulated a series of limited meas- 
ures of arms control which could be im- 
plemented immediately and which would 
facilitate further steps toward compre- 
hensive disarmament. 
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U.S. POSITION ON GENERAL AND COMPLETE 
DISARMAMENT 

The United States has during the past 
year fully committed itself to the goal of 
general and complete disarmament un- 
der carefully designed safeguards and 
international verification. 

General and complete disarmament 
is exactly what peace-loving people 
throughout the world yearn for. Previ- 
ously it had been little more than a 
Communist propaganda slogan. There- 
fore, I am gratified to see that this goal 
is now an integral part of the national 
policy of the United States and is en- 
dowed with a meaning which free people 
can grasp. 

The outline of basic provisions of a 
treaty on general and complete dis- 
armament in a peaceful world, which 
was presented by Ambassador Arthur H. 
Dean to the 18-nation Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva on April 18, 
1962, sets forth our position explicitly 
and precisely. It is the most compre- 
hensive and detailed disarmament plan 
ever evolved by any government. It has 
been fittingly characterized by President 
Kennedy as our “blueprint for the peace 
race.” 

As a result of having taken the initia- 
tive ourselves, we have put the Soviet 
Union on the defensive. In the past the 
Russians loudly espoused the ideal of 
general and complete disarmament. We 
have now presented them with a road 
map of how we propose to get there. 
We have given content to a hitherto 
empty phrase and have thereby demon- 
strated our sincere desire to achieve a 
peaceful world free from the dangers and 
burdens of armaments. 

The U.S. plan calls for, first, a freezing 
of the arms race, and then, a gradual, 
balanced elimination of the warmaking 
capabilities of all nations. Each step in 
the disarmament process would be effec- 
tively inspected and verified so that we 
would know that all nations were carry- 
ing out their obligations to disarm. 
Finally, as an integral part of the U.S. 
plan, as national armaments were re- 
duced, peacekeeping machinery and in- 
stitutions would be strengthened so that 
any threat to or breach of the interna- 
tional peace could be effectively dealt 
with on an international basis. 

I commend the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency for its leadership in 
laying a solid foundation for compre- 
hensive disarmament in the treaty out- 
line. This is not unilateral disarma- 
ment. It entails reciprocal obligations 
from start to finish. The U.S. plan 
would not involve surrender to the Com- 
munists. It is based on the premise that 
disarmament must not affect adversely 
the security of any nation. I have re- 
ceived hundreds, no, thousands, of letters 
from people who say that the U.S. plan 
gives the Communists just what they 
want. The writers of these letters clearly 
have no inkling of what the President’s 
plan is all about. 

The U.S. treaty outline sets forth 
a sound, workable, and reasonable way 
of achieving one of our most cher- 
ished national goals—‘a free, secure, 
and peaceful world of independent states 
adhering to common standards of jus- 
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tice and international conduct and sub- 
jecting the use of force to the rule of 
law.” 

However, it is apparent that really 
comprehensive disarmament is still a 
long way off. The differences between 
the Soviet bloc and the West are still 
too great and the distrust runs too deep 
for agreement on general and complete 
disarmament at the present time or 
in the foreseeable future. 

It is important that we keep the goal 
firmly in mind. But at the same time we 
must seek to find more limited measures 
of arms control and disarmament which 
might be implemented now or in the 
near future. A few small steps in the 
direction of leveling off the arms race 
might build confidence for larger steps 
which would turn it downward. 


U.S. POSITION ON A NUCLEAR WEAPON TEST BAN 


An agreement on a nuclear cease-fire 
has been termed by many responsible 
persons both here and abroad as a neces- 
sary first step down the road toward dis- 
armament. Whether or not a test ban is 
a necessary condition of further prog- 
ress, it would certainly inhibit the 
dangerous development of nuclear weap- 
ons and would halt the pollution of the 
atmosphere by radioactive debris. 

During the Eisenhower administration 
an intensive research program was be- 
gun by the Department of Defense to 
develop and improve means of detecting 
and identifying nuclear explosions. 
President Kennedy wisely continued the 
program. We have spent about $90 mil- 
lion on this research effort to date. We 
have also set up our own national sys- 
tem for monitoring nuclear explosions 
in the Soviet Union and elsewhere. The 
operation of our own national system 
during the recent series of tests by both 
sides has given us a wealth of scientific 
data, not to speak of valuable experience. 

This past year our research efforts and 
the increase in our practical knowledge 
have paid off. We are better able to de- 
tect underground nuclear explosions at 
long distances. In addition, a revised 
estimate shows that the number of seis- 
mic events of a given magnitude occur- 
ring annually in the Soviet Union which 
might be underground explosions are 
substantially less than the number pre- 
viously estimated by our scientists. 

These two developments provided the 
technical basis for the new U.S. proposal 
for a comprehensive ban on all nu- 
clear tests. The proposal, prepared by 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, was presented to the 18- 
nation Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva on August 27 in the form of a 
draft treaty. The improvement in long- 
range detection capability has enabled 
us to propose a simpler and more eco- 
nomical system of nationally manned, 
internationally supervised control posts. 
The reduction in our previous estimate 
of the number of seismic events in the 
Soviet Union has enabled us to propose 
a reduction in the projected number of 
onsite inspections on Soviet soil. 

Our new proposal, however, is in no 
way a concession to anybody or any- 
thing except scientific facts. Having 
spent $90 million of the taxpayers’ 
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money on the development of ways to 
detect and identify nuclear explosions, 
our Government would be derelict in its 
duty if it sat on the results. 

What the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency has done is to bring our 
previous proposal for a comprehensive 
treaty into line with our present tech- 
nical capabilities. The verification sys- 
tem we have now proposed is about as 
effective as the one we had accepted 
for 3 years based on our previous scien- 
tific conclusions. Moreover, the new 
system is simpler and a great deal more 
economical. 

We also hoped that the new proposal 
would be more acceptable to the Soviet 
Union. In no sense could it accurately 
be termed “espionage.” But it is not a 
concession. It is progress. 

On August 27 the United States also 
formally proposed the conclusion of a 
limited treaty banning nuclear tests in 
the atmosphere, outer space, and under- 
water. I had long been convinced that 
this step was necessary, and have re- 
peatedly advocated such a proposal. I 
was gratified by the responsiveness of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
to my point of view. Under the limited 
treaty proposal, tests would be pro- 
hibited in the three environments where 
effective verification is possible on the 
basis of our national system alone. 

By seizing the initiative with these 
two proposals, one for a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban and the other for a 
limited treaty, the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency has placed the 
United States in a position of strength. 
Both proposals contain adequate safe- 
guards against cheating. Although we 
strongly favor a comprehensive ban, an 
agreement on either proposal would be 
in our national interest and in the 
interest of humanity. The further de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons would be 
substantially restricted, and the further 
spread of nuclear weapons to other 
countries would be inhibited. Radio- 
active fallout, which is a growing con- 
cern to us all, would cease to drift down 
on our crops and our pastures. 

Finally, by presenting the Soviet 
Union with a choice between a compre- 
hensive and a limited ban we have made 
it difficult for them to refuse any agree- 
ment. If the Soviets insist on a com- 
prehensive ban then they must accept a 
reasonable number of onsite inspec- 
tions on Soviet soil. If they refuse to 
admit even this slight intrusion on their 
territory, then they appear extremely 
unreasonable in also refusing a ban on 
those tests which do not require onsite 
inspection on Soviet soil for effective 
verification. At the very least, this is 
skillful U.S. diplomacy. Regrettably, 
however, we come no closer to a nuclear 
test ban by chalking up diplomatic 
points. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE 18-NATION DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE 


The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency is responsible for the formula- 
tion of arms control and disarmament 
policy. It also is charged with manag- 
ing U.S. participation in international 
negotiations in this field. During its 
first year of operation the Agency has 
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given guidance and effective support to 
our participation in the 18-nation Dis- 
armament Conference in Geneva. 

This Conference is the most signifi- 
cant of its kind since World War II. 
It includes not only NATO and Warsaw 
Pact powers, but also eight nations 
selected on a geographical basis to rep- 
resent countries not included within 
either military alliance. 

The entire world has a legitimate in- 
terest in disarmament. Many smaller 
nations are suffering from local arms 
races which constitute a drain on their 
scant resources. And of course no na- 
tion on earth would escape unscathed 
from a general conflict between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

We must never permit other nations 
to decide when and to what degree a 
given policy involves our national secu- 
rity. However, our responsibilities as 
leader of the free world in the age of 
potential mass destruction require us to 
look beyond our own national horizons 
and to respect the legitimate concerns of 
others. We must remember that the 
vast majority of mankind stands in the 
shadow of a destructive power over 
which only two or three nations exercise 
effective control. 

‘Therefore, I welcome our participation 
in these important international negotia- 
tions at Geneva and I urge their contin- 
uation. The Conference is truly repre- 
sentative of worldwide concern about the 
arms race. It is also well organized for 
the discussion of the complete spectrum 
of arms control and disarmament prob- 
lems, from general and complete disarm- 
ament to limited measures such as steps 
to reduce the risk of accidental war— 
a very real and present danger when the 
time allowed for reaction to a smattering 
of blips on our radarscope in northern 
Canada may be as little as 15 minutes. 

Thus far no agreements have been 
reached as a result of the Conference. 
But it would be a mistake to conclude 
that no progress has been made. As a 
result of the opportunity for continuing 
debate there is no advantage in a quick 
propaganda victory. Therefore, both 
sides have thought more seriously than 
ever before about their own positions 
and the positions of the other side. Bet- 
ter understanding may well open up new 
avenues toward agreement. 

In addition, at the 18-Nation Disarma- 
ment Conference we have, I believe, been 
successful in convincing of the 
neutral delegates that the United States 
has a sincere interest in disarmament. 
Our proposals for general and complete 
disarmament and for a nuclear test ban 
have demonstrated the seriousness and 
reasonableness of our approach. The 
Soviet Union says for public consump- 
tion that the neutrals are on their side. 
But in their hearts they must know that 
the facts are otherwise. I think the 
Conference has been of value in showing 
the nonalined countries that there is no 
easy solution to the problem of the arms 
race, that slogans are no substitute for 
hard work, and above all that patience 
and perseverance are required. 

RESEARCH FOR ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 


In order to provide a sound basis of 


fact and theory upon which to build our 
arms control and disarmament policy, 
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the Agency, with the explicit approval 
of Congress, has undertaken a modest 
contract research program. The initial 
efforts have been largely concentrated 
on studies of various aspects of the verifi- 
cation problem. Within the limits of its 
resources, the Agency has made con- 
siderable progress in this field. 

Devising a verification system that will 
be acceptable to both sides has thus far 
been the major stumbling block in the 
way of agreement. We must continually 
urge the Soviet Union to be more sensible 
and less sensitive about their geographi- 
cal secrecy. We must show them that 
the advantages of disarmament would 
far outweigh the disadvantages of open- 
ing up their territory to international 
inspection on the limited scale envisaged 
in our draft treaty proposals. 

At the same time, since disarmament 
under effective international control 
would greatly enhance our own national 
security, we must make every effort to 
devise workable and effective interna- 
tional verification systems and control. 

The future success of our arms control 
and disarmament policy will depend to a 
large extent on the research program of 
the Agency just now getting into high 
gear. The Agency has requested an ap- 
propriation of $4 million for its contract 
research program in fiscal 1963—that is, 
an increase of $3.4 million over last 
year’s appropriation for peace research. 
It is modest in the extreme when com- 
pared with the $5.6 billion we will be de- 
voting to research and development of 
new weapons systems. The $4 million 
request has been approved by the House 
and will shortly come before the Senate. 
I strongly urge your support for this wise 
investment in our future security. 

A TEST OF WILL 


During the past year the cold war has 
continued unabated. Indeed, in many 
ways it seems to be gathering steam. At 
this time last year, while we were still 
considering whether to create a new 
agency of peace, the Communists were 
incarcerating the people of East Ger- 
many behind the infamous Berlin wall. 
Today, on the first anniversary of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
the Communists are testing our will and 
patience at our back door in Cuba. In 
Berlin itself there is the renewed prospect 
of harassment, provocation, and escala- 
tion. Each of these challenges requires 
that the free nations draw upon all their 
reserves of determination and skill. In 
the final analysis we must be ready to 
take whatever action may be required. 
If the Communists are so foolhardy as to 
push us to the brink of war, then we must 
be prepared to outlast them at the brink. 
As Gen. Lucius D. Clay said in a recent 
interview with the Senator from New 
York (Mr. KEATING]: 

I think the strongest action that we can 
take is always to be ready so to interpose our 
troops that they can take no aggressive ac- 
tion without using force. 


If we can carry out this policy with 
cool heads and steady hands, I have no 
doubt that the Communists will show— 
as they have shown repeatedly in the 
past—that they are not prepared to step 
over the line; they are not prepared to 
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use force for the attainment of their 
spurious objectives. 

But the fact remains that communism 
and Soviet brinkmanship are only parts 
of the total challenge threatening the 
national security of the United States. 
Our security is also threatened by the 
unbelievable destructiveness and range 
of modern weapons. 

The arms race is a reciprocal threat 
to the security of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. It extends from the 
race in small arms production between 
the weaker states to the brooding threat 
of military competition between the great 
powers in outer space. On September 
12, President Kennedy vowed our de- 
termination to nip the outer space com- 
petition in the bud—essentially by the 
United States occupying a “position of 
preeminence” in space but also by ex- 
pressly dedicating the space race to 
peaceful purposes. The President said: 

Space can be explored and mastered with- 
out feeding the fires of war, without repeat- 
ing the mistakes that man has made in ex- 
tending his writ around this globe of ours. 
There is no strife, no prejudice, no national 
conflict in outer space as yet. The hazards 
are hostile to us all. Its conquest deserves 
the best of all mankind and its opportunity 
for peaceful cooperation may never come 
again. 


Despite the intensity of the unending 
world conflict, Mr. President, we and all 
thinking men must plan for a halt to the 
arms race. We must plan for the day 
when disarmament will cease to be, in 
effect, a bilateral affair between the So- 
viet Union and the United States. We 
must act to bring all significant military 
powers into disarmament negotiations 
and into any future disarmament agree- 
ment. Our wholly justified repugnance 
for the Communist Chinese regime must 
not blind us to the incontestable truth 
that no disarmament agreement can be 
effective as long as the Peiping regime 
remains an outsider. If the nuclear test 
ban talks continue barren of results, 
then we must accustom ourselves to the 
thought that any future test ban must 
bear the signatures of two powers which 
hitherto have played no role in the talks. 
One of them is already a nuclear power 
in its own right. I am speaking of 
France, a pillar of the Western Alliance 
whose absence from the present Geneva 
disarmament talks is felt keenly by her 
allies. The second power, of course, is 
Communist China, which by all accounts 
is close to developing an independent 
nuclear weapon capability. Ido not say 
when or under what circumstances 
Communist China should take part in 
the test ban or disarmament discus- 
sions; but I do say that we must look 
ahead and be prepared for the day. 
This statement connotes no approval of 
Communist Chinese policies, no recogni- 
tion of the asserted right of Peiping to 
speak for the Chinese people. I believe 
it does, however, take cognizance of real- 
ity. I, for one, prefer a safeguarded 
and reliable disarmament agreement 
with the Communist bloc to a headlong 
nuclear arms race which may end in 
global devastation. But disarmament 
can be no one-way proposition—it must 
include all nations under international 
supervision, inspection, and verification. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor a statement by Secretary of State 
Rusk before the Senate Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and a state- 
ment by Mr. William C. Foster, Director 
of the Arms Control Agency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY RUSK BEFORE SEN- 
ATE PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERV- 
Ices, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1962 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few 
words to show how our present efforts to 
achieve arms control and disarmament meas- 
ures are designed to advance both our foreign 
policy goals and our national security. 

I was on the General Staff in uniform at 
the time Hiroshima occurred. I remember 
vividly a comment a fellow officer made that 
morning: “War has turned upon itself and 
devoured itself, for no human purpose can 
be achieved by war under these conditions.” 

The United States made a massive con- 
tribution toward the effort to build a peace- 
ful world free of arms after the war. It is 
no small thing that a country which had the 
power we had in 1945 should have turned 
aside from the exploitation of that power 
and committed itself to the p 
solemnly written into the Charter of the 
United Nations. The tragedy of the arms 
race is that it has been forced upon the 
United States and many other nations which 
tried sincerely in 1945, in the words of the 
United Nations Charter, “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold sor- 
row to mankind.” 

We came out of World War II holding 
in our hands a monopoly of the weapons 
of greatest mass destruction. It was seen 
perfectly clearly that this monopoly would 
not last, because nature does not play 
favorites in yielding up its secrets. We 
made a determined and sincere effort to put 
that monopoly under international control 
in order to avoid the kind of nuclear arms 
race in which we are now involved. 

We also disarmed along with other free 
world allies, making cuts in our arms and 
Armed Forces to the point that in 1946 we 
did not have a division in the Army nor a 
group in the Air Force considered really 
ready for combat. One of the sobering ques- 
tions we must bear in mind today is whether 
that action made its own contribution to the 
expansion of the Soviet appetite for power. 

You are all familiar with the Soviet Union's 
action since World War II. Given the na- 
ture of the world today, wise policy requires 
that we maintain a military force sufficient 
to deter or meet aggression. Yet, we must 
also continue our patient and sincere efforts 
to do everything possible to create condi- 
tions under which nations can reduce their 
armaments and thereby alleviate the dan~- 
gers inherent in an uncontrolled arms race. 
We must provide authority for an increase 
in our Reserve strength at the same time that 
we continue to seek a nuclear test ban 
treaty. 

Military strength and disarmament must 
be pursued together. To pursue one to the 
exclusion of the other is to court disaster. 
But, taken together, they provide the most 
promising way by which we can insure our 
survival, 

The Congress, I believe, fully appreciates 
the need to pursue both these policies. Last 
year, when it was providing the executive 
branch with the wherewithal to increase the 
size of our Military Establishment at the 
height of renewed tensions over Berlin, it 
also established the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. And, in the act estab- 
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lishing this Agency, it stated that an “ulti- 
mate goal of the United States is a world 
which is free from the scourge of war and 
the dangers and burdens of armaments, in 
which the use of force has been subordinated 
to the rule of law; and in which interna- 
tional adjustments to a changing world are 
achieved peacefully.” 

I do not wish to suggest to you that the 
prospects for achieving a substanial measure 
of disarmament in the near future are good. 
In an arms control or disarmament proposal 
such as our nuclear test ban offer, we seek 
agreement on measures which would ad- 
vance our national interests and be accept- 
able at the same time to the Soviet Union. 
Despite the lack of agreement so far, there 
are basic areas of mutual interest, objec- 
tively considered, between the United States 
and the Soviet Union which give us hope 
that agreed steps can be taken to slow down 
the nuclear arms race. 

First, the leaders of the Soviet Union know 
as we do that “victory” in a widespread 
nuclear war would mean the destruction on 
both sides of civilization as we know it. The 
prospect of a devastated Soviet Union must 
weigh heavily on their minds. 

Second, it would clearly be advantageous 
to both countries to reduce the economic 
burden of the arms race. Although neither 
the United States nor the Soviet Union is 
probably spending all that it could on the 
arms race, both are devoting a major share 
of their energies on military preparation 
with little or no prospect that that effort will 
bring increased long-term security. 

Third, we have a common interest in 
preventing a war by accident or failure of 
communications. The thought that one side 
might sustain a major accident with its own 
nuclear weapons, or that it might precipitate 
an attack resulting from a mistake on the 
part of the other side as to its intentions, 
must concern them as it does us. This is the 
reason why we have agreed to discuss at 
Geneva methods to prevent war by accident, 
or miscalculation, Certain of our proposals 
in this area have been accepted by the So- 
viets in principle. 

Fourth, we have a mutual interest in 
preventing other countries from acquiring 
nuclear weapons and provoking a nuclear 
war. The Soviets might reasonably con- 
clude that the acquisition of nuclear weap- 
ons by additional countries might deprive 
them of their opportunity to decide whether 
or not to engage in nuclear war. 

This mutual interest has produced agree- 
ment in principle—as expressed in joint 
sponsorship of a U.N. resolution last year 
and in various discussions this year—in 
inhibiting the transfer of nuclear weapons 
into the control of nations not now pos- 
sessing them. 

It has also been a basic reason why we 
have continued to seek a test ban agreement. 
As Mr. Foster and Mr. Nitze have told you, 
several nations including Communist China 
could achieve the capability to produce 
nuclear weapons within a relatively short 
period. China’s achievement of such a 
capability might well make her even more 
irresponsible and expansionist minded than 
she is now. Furthermore, other countries 
might then feel compelled to produce 
nuclear weapons. As Mr. Nitze pointed out, 
such developments might precipitate a 
change in the political orientation of a num- 
ber of countries in that area and through- 
out the world. 

We do not of course believe that a 
nuclear test ban agreement signed by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union would, in and of itself, pre- 
vent additional countries from securing 
nuclear weapons. But, continued unlim- 
ited testing will certainly stimulate other 
countries to try to do so. Moreover, a test 
ban treaty combined with an agreement by 
the nuclear powers not to transfer nuclear 
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weapons into the national control of non- 
nuclear powers would constitute a significant 
inhibition upon the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons to additional countries. This would be 
linked to an agreement by nonnuclear 
powers to refrain from manufacturing, test- 
ing or seeking to acquire nuclear weapons. 
If such agreements are possible, their com- 
bined effect would be to substantially en- 
hance the national security interests of the 
United States, 

The common interests in agreement be- 
tween the United States and Soviet Union 
which I have described have not so far pro- 
duced any significant measure of actual 
agreement. However, I for one, remain hope- 
ful that we can yet serve the basic national 
security interests of both countries by first- 
step measures in the area of common 
interest. 

Our probing of the Soviet Union is by no 
means at an end. There are many areas 
which it is in US. interests to probe further. 
It is extremely useful to have the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency in exist- 
ence to continue to seek and pursue areas 
where the mutual interests of the United 
States and U.S.S.R. will be sufficient to make 
agreement on arms control and disarmament 
measures possible, 

Mr. Chairman, your letter to me of Sep- 
tember 8 asked questions concerning the 
relationship of the Department of State to 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
The Director of the Agency is my principal 
adviser on arms control and disarmament 
matters and works closely with me under 
my direction in preparing for and directing 
international negotiations on this subject. 
The Agency cooperates with the relevant 
bureaus and offices of the Department so 
that our arms control and disarmament 
policy can be interwoven with our foreign 
policy as a whole. While ACDA is a sep- 
arate Agency, my relationship to it is very 
close. I should be glad to go into this point 
in considerable detail. 


TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS RELEVANT TO THE 
REVISED NUCLEAR TEST BAN PROPOSAL 


Introduction 


At his news conference on August 1, 1962, 
President Kennedy presented a statement 
relating to the U.S. position on a treaty 
which forebade the testing of nuclear weap- 
ons. He said, “* * we are completing a 
careful review of the technical problems as- 
sociated with an effective test ban treaty. 
This review was stimulated by important 
new technical assessments. These assess- 
ments give promise that we can work to- 
ward an internationally supervised system 
of detection and verification for underground 
testing which will be simpler and more 
economical than the system which was con- 
tained in the treaty which we tabled in 
Geneva in April 1961. I must emphasize that 
these new assessments do not affect the re- 
quirement that any system must include pro- 
vision for on-site inspection of unidenti- 
fied underground events. It may be that 
we shall not need as many as we have need- 
ed in the past, but we find no justifica- 
tion for the Soviet claim that a test ban 
treaty can be effective without onsite in- 
spection.” 

The new assessments emerged from work 
performed under the auspices of 4-year-old 
Project Vela Uniform that is a program de- 
signed to enhance man’s knowledge in the 
field of seismology and from which it was 
hoped that techniques would be developed 
to aid in the detection and identification of 
underground nuclear explosions. 


Improvements in seismology 
In view of the fact that detection and 
identification capabilities are proportional 
to the signal-to-noise ratio at the seismic 
stations, a major effort has been devoted to 
minimizing the effects of seismic noise which 
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is mainly due to earth motions arising from 
wind, ocean and civilization. One means of 
achieving this end is through the use of 
arrays of seismometers. It was expected that 
an array would provide an improvement in 
signal-to-noise ratios proportional to the 
square root of n, where n is the number of 
seismometers. In the case of an array of 10 
elements, the expected signal to noise would 
be about three times greater than that ob- 
tainable with a single element. 

These ideas were investigated with a Gen- 
eva-type 10-element array constructed at 
the Wichita Mountains Seismological Ob- 
servatory at Fort Sill, Okla. This observa- 
tory became operational in October 1960, and 
it has been demonstrated there that the 
expectations on array performance were es- 
sentially correct for the case in which the 
signals from all channels of the array were 
directly summed. 

Another promising approach to the signal- 
to-noise problem was the installation of 
selsmometers in deep wells. The first under- 
ground nuclear event detected in a deep hole 
occurred on February 15, 1962. The seis- 
mometer was placed at a depth of 2,300 
meters near Hobart, Okla., which is 1,540 
kilometers from the Nevada test site. The 
records clearly showed portions of the seismic 
wave train that were not evident at the 
surface. A comparison of the down-hole 
record and that obtained by summing the 
signals obtained from the same event at the 
Wichita Mountains Seismological Observa- 
tory array some 40 miles away showed equiva- 
lent gains. “At each the signal-to-noise 
ratio was improved by a factor of about 
three over that obtained with single surface 
detectors.” 

As a result of intermittent operation for 
5 months at various depths between 150 
meters and 3,000 meters in the Hobart hole, 
it has been found that for this particular 
hole, noise levels were, in general, reduced 
by a factor of four to five below those ob- 
served at the surface. 

Data have also been obtained on the opera- 
tion of another newly developed type of 
down-hole seismometer in a 3,000-meter hole 
near Dallas, Tex. (at a distance of 1,800 
kilometers from the Nevada test site). The 
results so far are encouraging and tend to 
confirm the results obtained in the Okla- 
homa well. In the case of the nuclear event 
of June 27, 1962, the signal-to-noise ratio 
obtained in this 3,000-meter hole was about 
five times that obtained at the surface. 

A third improvement in instrumentation 
is the development of the deep ocean seis- 
mometer. This instrument will add to the 
detection and identification capabilities of 
a seismic network by making it possible to 
collect data in regions of interest which were 
heretofore inaccessible. 

Recent measurements by Columbia Uni- 
versity scientists in Arctic waters at depths 
of 3,800 meters have found bottom signal-to- 
noise levels equivalent to those found at 
continental locations. Numerous seismom- 
eter drops have been made off Santa Cata- 
lina Island in the first half of this year. 
During the course of these experiments, five 
underground nuclear tests in Nevada and 
several natural earthquakes have been re- 
corded at depths as great as 1,200 meters. 
Comparisons of these recordings with those 
from 19 university-operated seismic stations 
in southern California indicate that the 
ocean bottom records compared favorably 
with the better records from the land sta- 
tions. 

Making sure of these noise reduction and 
underwater techniques and hypothesizing 
careful site selection, it is possible to design 
a high sensitivity seismic detection network. 
The ility of the network to locate a 
seismic event would be increased through 
the possession of travel time data collected 
from seismic stations throughout the world 
but the ability of the system to detect.a given 
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event would be relatively independent of 
records received from stations located in the 
territory where the event occurs. 

Coupling effects 

From the present test series much has been 
learned concerning the fraction of explosion 
energy which goes into the seismic signal 
and how this fraction depends on the me- 
dium in which the explosion takes place. 
Until this series, all U.S. underground nu- 
clear shots had been fired in Nevada tuff, 
and in order to gain an understanding of 
medium effects it was necessary to obtain 
information from detonations in other me- 
dia. 
An analysis of data collected from recent 
underground tests gives a good indication of 
the extent of medium effects. From the re- 
sults it is concluded that, as compared to 
detonations in tuff, explosions of a given 
yield produce seismic signals 5 to 10 times 
smaller if they occur in alluvium, and 2 to 
3 times larger if they occur in salt or granite. 

However, alluvium may not be as useful 
for concealment of tests as would be implied 
by these decoupling factors. The require- 
ment that a shot be contained means that 
it is necessary to conduct tests at a depth 
which increases with the size of the explo- 
sion. Since the coupling in alluvium be- 
comes greater (large seismic signal) as the 
depth increases the advantage of this me- 
dium decreases with increasing yield. Also, 
tests in alluvium commonly produce large 
visible surface depressions which would be 
difficult to control. 

Present estimates indicate that a decou- 
pling factor on the order of 100-300 might be 
observed for explosions taking place in large 
spherical cavities excavated from salt. To 
achieve this amount of decoupling it is 
necessary to construct cavities having a vol- 
ume of 75,000 cubic yards per kiloton of 
yield. In evaluating the feasibility of con- 
ducting tests under these conditions con- 
sideration must be given to problems 
associated with cost, concealment of material 
removed from the hole, and the possibility 
of using a single cavity for more than one 
shot. An overall appraisal of this scheme 
can be made only by reviewing it in a more 
general context. This is done in the final 
section. 

Transmission properties 

The structure and amplitudes of seismic 
waves at great distances from their point 
of origin depends more on the transmission 
properties of the medium than on the nature 
of the seismic event. An examination of the 
data collected during the recent Nevada test 
series, from the Sahara event of May 1, 1962, 
and from the February 2, 1962, Semipalatinsk 
explosion indicates a strong azimuthal de- 
pendence of signal amplitudes. This is 
probably due to the existence of preferred 
channels for the flow of seismic energy away 
from the source. For example, College, 
Alaska, is located favorably with respect to 
the Nevada test site (1.7 millimicrons earth 
motion “for a 1 KT” explosion in tuff) and 
unfavorably with respect to the Sahara (less 
than 0.1 millimicrons earth motion “for a 
1 KT” explosion in the tuff.) This phenom- 
enon implies that care must be taken in dis- 
cussing amplitude of seismic signal versus 
distance and in assessing capabilities of in- 
dividual stations. 

Identification problem 

The most useful auxiliary aid to identifica- 
tion of low magnitude events is the deter- 
mination of depth of focus, i.e., the distances 
below the surface of the earthquake’s origin. 
At long range this is accomplished by de- 
tecting waves which are refiected from the 
earth’s surface above the earthquake focus. 
These reflected waves, called pP follow closely 
behind the primary P pulse. The time inter- 
val between these two waves is roughly pro- 
portional to focal depth, although it also 
has a slight dependence on distance. 
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As the depth of focus decreases the pP 
pulse arrives more nearly on the tail of the 
primary P pulse and tends to be lost in the 
“noise” generated by the primary pulse. The 
P wave itself tends to become more compli- 
cated as the focal depth decreases. This 
accentuates the problem of separating pP 
The increased complication in the P wave 
from shocks at shallow depths is probably a 
result of the increased complexity of the 
earth’s structure near the surface. 

A high proportion of earthquakes which 
occur well below the crust can probably be 
identified as “deep” with considerable con- 
fidence. Skilled analysis can also find fair 
to good indications of depth from perhaps 
one-half of those earthquakes which occur 
between depths of 15 and 60 kilometers. This 
form of analysis becomes increasingly sub- 
jective as the depth and relative strength of 
the pP signal decreases. Except for a few 
quakes with unusually well recorded pP 
phases, it is probably not possible to write 
an objective set of rules! to follow in con- 
ducting this analysis. 

A second auxiliary aid to identification of 
small seismic events at long ranges is the 
identification of the event as a foreshock or 
aftershock or a large earthquake, which in 
turn can be shown to be natural by other 
means. A small event could safely be pre- 
sumed to be an aftershock if it could be 
shown from analysis of travel times that it 
occurred essentially at the same location and 
shortly after a primary shock. It should also 
be expected to be accompanied by other small 
shocks, usually within hours, or at least on a 
time scale which makes it extremely unlikely 
that the sources could be explosions. The 
waveforms of some earthquakes in an after- 
shock sequence may be identical to (or sim- 
ply scaled-down versions of) the primary or 
other large shocks in the sequence. This 
would add increased confidence to the inter- 
pretation. 

There is a third class of identification aids. 
These exist in the information carried by the 
seismic signals. At great distances from the 
event the most obvious thing to look at is 
the first motion of the earth. For an explo- 
sion, first motion is always compressional 
(Le., in the direction away from the event). 
For most earthquakes first motion compres- 
sions are observed in some directions and 
first motion dilatations in others. However, 
since some earthquakes are compressional 
in all directions, first motion is not a unique 
criterion. It permits positive identification 
of many earthquakes as earthquakes, but it 
does not permit positive identification of an 
explosion as an explosion. Also, since the 
first motion may have a small amplitude, it 
is difficult to separate the signal from the 
background at the instant of arrival unless 
the ratio of peak signal to noise is large. 
Present methods of analysis require that this 
be on the order of 10-20 if first motion is to 
be determined with certainty.’ 

There are other properties of the wave 
form that might be of use for identification 
in far zones. These include for example, 
signature effects and spectral content. The 
former is of use for events which occur at 
the same location. At seismic stations these 
produce characteristic signals which are rec- 
ognizable by those experienced in reading 
seismograms. Several Vela Uniform con- 
tractors are looking into the spectral analy- 
sis problem but have thus far not come up 
with significant findings. 

Studies have been conducted on seismic 
activity and the relation between earthquake 
size and explosion yield. A recent discovery 
of great significance is that as compared with 
previous estimates there occurs a smaller 
number of earthquakes within the U.S.S.R. 


i The term “objective set of rules“ means 
a set of requirements which, when written 
into a treaty, would be used as a criterion for 
demanding or denying an on-site inspection. 
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which might be confused with nuclear ex- 
plosions. The implication of this finding is 
that a reduced number of on-site inspec- 
tions will have the same probability of un- 
covering a clandestine test as would a larger 
number of inspections if the earthquake fre- 
quency was as great as had been believed. 
Conclusion 

By making use of the material in the pre- 
ceding discussion it is possible to estimate 
the detection and identification capabilities 
of a nationally operated, internationally su- 
pervised network of seismic stations. A mod- 
est network of high quality seismic stations 
suitably distributed in the northern hemi- 
sphere would have a high capability for de- 
tecting explosions, which occurred in the 
Soviet Union or the United States, with yields 
on the order of 1 KT in granite or salt. 
2 KT in tuff and about 14 KT in alluvium. 
Since progress in identification as distinct 
from detection has been limited it is still 
true that a certain fraction of the earth- 
quakes occurring in the Soviet Union are in- 
distinguishable from explosions on the basis 
of seismic records. 

No detection system can guarantee the ab- 
sence of all tests. Seismic signals can be 
kept very small by testing devices with very 
low yield or through cavity decoupling. 
However, there are several interesting factors 
that complicate clandestine testing and 
would serve to deter a potential violator. 
These are 

1. There is likely to be continuous im- 
provement in detection and identification 
capability; as a result the instantaneous 
state of the art will always appear uncer- 
tain to a potential violator. 

2. A potential violator must face uncer- 
tainties with respect to the existence of in- 
formation sources outside the seismic net- 
work, 

3. There are inevitable uncertainties in 
making pretest estimates of yield or of de- 
coupling factors. 

4. Many areas of development necessitate 
the use of an extensive series of tests. This 
compounds the deterrent effects of the in- 
tangible factors listed above. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. FOSTER, DIRECTOR, 
U.S. Anus CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY, BEFORE SENATE PREPAREDNESS IN- 
VESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 
17, 1962 


Mr. Chairman, this statement has been 
prepared in response to the suggestions in 
your letter of September 8, 1962. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA) was created by act of Con- 
gress on September 26, 1961. The Director 
serves as principal adviser to the President 
and the Secretary of State on arms control 
and disarmament matters. Under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary, he has primary re- 
sponsibility within the Government for arms 
control and disarmament matters. 

The Agency's most important functions, as 
described in the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act, are (1) the conduct, support, and 
coordination of research for arms control and 
disarmament policy formulation; and (2) 
the preparation for and management of 
U.S. participation in international negotia- 
tions in this field. 

Because of its primary responsibility for 
research in the arms control and disarma- 
ment field, the Agency has, since its creation, 
reviewed the arms control and disarmament 
research conducted by other agencies and 
instituted research in those areas where fur- 
ther effort was necessary. As it has acquired 
Staff, its competence in this area has gradu- 
ally increased. During this fiscal year, we 
hope to give the Government-wide research 
program in this field better direction and 
expanded scope. 
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During its year of existence, the Agency 
has prepared for and supported U.S. partici- 
pation in the Geneva Conference on Dis- 
armament, the arms control and disarma- 
ment discussions at the United Nations, and 
various bilateral discussions with other 
nations concerning arms control and dis- 
armament. It supported these activities by 
supplying staff, and by preparing policy rec- 
ommendations concerning the position the 
United States should take—positions which 
are in the main subject to approval by the 
President after consultation with other 
agencies. 

The Agency was primarily responsible, for 
example, for the outline of basic provisions 
of a treaty on general and complete dis- 
armament in a peaceful world submitted to 
the Geneva Conference on April 18, 1962, 
and for the draft treaty banning nuclear 
weapon tests in all environments and the 
draft treaty banning nuclear weapon tests 
in the atmosphere, outer space, and under 
water, both of which were submitted to the 
Conference on August 27, 1962. 

I think the best way to advise the com- 
mittee of the way in which the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency performs its 
function of policy formulation and coordina- 
tion in the field of arms control and dis- 
armament is to describe a specific instance, 
in this case the deliberations which led up to 
the submission at the Geneva Conference on 
August 27 of the two draft treaties dealing 
with nuclear weapons tests. When ACDA 
came into existence, one of its responsibili- 
ties was the management of the nuclear test 
ban negotiations which had been going on 
since the fall of 1958. These negotiations 
represented the considered judgment of two 
administrations that an effectively verified 
nuclear test ban treaty was in the national 
interest. The United States then had out- 
standing a proposal for a system of detection 
and inspection relying primarily on conclu- 
sions reached by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union scien- 
tists in 1958. Much of the data providing 
the technical underpinnings for the system 
came from studies made before 1958. The 
data at that time suggested that reliance 
should be placed on stations near the site of 
an event to detect that event. This meant 
that a fairly large number of detection sta- 
tions were necessary, especially since we were 
then concerned with the ultimate erection 
of a worldwide system, focusing on the 
Southern Hemisphere as well as on the 
Northern Hemisphere. Although this pro- 
posed system was then determined to be in 
the best interests of the United States, it 
did have certain drawbacks. It was large 
and cumbersome, took a good deal of time 
to install, and was very expensive. There 
had also been considerable skepticism ex- 
pressed as to whether or not an international 
organization could effectively recruit and 
train personnel necessary for such an elab- 
orate system. 

In the spring of 1962, ACDA began to 
consider whether changes in this system 
might be in the best interests of the United 
States. We had been following the progress 
of Project VELA which was begun by the 
Defense Department in 1959 in order to learn 
as much as possible about the detection and 
identification of nuclear explosions. About 
$90 million has been spent on this project 
so far. In early June of this year ACDA 
asked the Defense Department for a review 
of the developments of the VELA program 
and of the monitoring system now operated 
by the Defense Department to detect and 
identify nuclear weapon tests. And here it 
should be noted that a vast amount of data 
has been accumulated since 1958 bearing on 
underground explosions. Our underground 
nuclear test series which began in September 
1961, of course, proved to be a rich source 
of information. 
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The Defense Department review revealed 
two significant reassessments of the tech- 
nical situation. The first of these was the 
establishment of a better capability for long- 
distance detection of earth tremors caused 
by nuclear explosions or earthquakes. This 
makes it possible to propose a simpler and 
more economical system of internationally 
supervised long-range detection stations. It 
is now possible to design a more realistic 
system which has fewer scientific detection 
stations (including fewer in the United 
States and the Soviet Union), which relies 
much more on stations outside the United 
States and the Soviet Union to detect nu- 
clear explosion in those countries, and 
which permits these stations to be manned 
with nationals of the country where they 
are located, nationals who would be under 
continuing international supervision by resi- 
dent international inspectors. Since we 
would place primary reliance on stations 
outside the Soviet Union to detect explosions 
in the Soviet Union, we need no longer be 
so concerned about Soviet nationals man- 
ning Soviet control posts. 

The second key technical reassessment is 
that an earlier estimate of the number of 
tremors from earthquakes in the Soviet 
Union which might be confused with trem- 
ors from nuclear explosions has been shown 
by actual observations and research to be 
several times too large. Since there are fewer 
actual earthquakes which produce tremors 
similar to those of an explosion, the number 
of onsite inspections needed to identify the 
cause of any observed tremors is less. 

These technical reassessments did not 
change the fact that in many cases it was 
not possible to determine on the basis of 
seismic data alone, whether a particular 
event was an underground nuclear explosion 
or an earthquake. Hence these develop- 
ments did not eliminate the requirement for 
a system of effective, reliable, objective, on- 
site inspections of unidentified seismic 
events as an essential element of any system 
of verification. Moreover, other problems— 
for example that of location of suspicious 
events—were revealed to be somewhat more 
complicated. 

These developments, as well as the basic 
policy which the United States should adopt 
in the test ban negotiations, were given the 
most thorough consideration by ACDA and 
by the other interested agencies. The basic 
interagency group for this consideration was 
the Committee of Principals made up of the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense 
accompanied by the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Director of Central 
Intelligence, the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, the Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, the Special Assistant to the 
President on National Security Affairs, the 
Director of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, and myself. 

The meeting of the Committee of Prin- 
cipals was preceded by extensive interagency 
consultation at the staff level, and was fol- 
lowed by a series of meetings in which mem- 
bers of the Committee of Principals spent 
many hours over a number of days with 
both the President and the Vice President 
in considering the problem. In the later 
stage of this consideration, the President 
supplemented the group by recalling Am- 
bassador Dean from Geneva and asking two 
members of the General Advisory Committee 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, Mr. John J. McCloy, the Chairman, 
and Mr. Robert Lovett, to participate in the 
deliberations. I might add that the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and numerous 
Members of the House and Senate, includ- 
ing members of this subcommittee, were 
kept advised of the course of the delibera- 
tions. 
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In the course of considering this problem 
consideration was given to all relevant as- 
pects of national security, both as it might 
be affected on the one hand by a compre- 
hensive test ban or a ban limited to outer 
space, the atmosphere and underwater, and 
as it might be affected on the other hand 
by no test ban. Various aspects of the prob- 
lem were examined such as the effect on the 
United States-U.S.S.R. military balance, with 
and without a test ban; the possibility and 
extent of the diffusion of nuclear weapons, 
both with and without a nuclear testing 
agreement; an analysis of the possibility of 
maintaining readiness to test and an analy- 
sis of the possibility of Soviet clandestine 
underground testing. 

As a result of these considerations the 
decision was reached that a comprehensive 
test ban treaty involving internationally su- 
pervised national control posts of a some- 
what lower number than previously dis- 
cussed, and involving a possible reduction 
in the number of on-site inspections would 
be in the national interest. The decision 
was also reached that it was inadvisable to 
propose specific numbers either of stations 
or on-site inspections on the grounds that 
there was no point in suggesting or debating 
details or numbers until the Soviet Union 
accepted the principle of on-site inspection, 
At the same time, the decision was made 
that if the Soviet Union continued to indi- 
cate its unwillingness to accept obligatory 
on-site inspection the United States would 
be prepared to accept a treaty banning tests 
in the atmosphere, outer space, or under- 
water—the environments in which a ban on 
tests could be effectively verified without the 
necessity of on-site inspections on Soviet 
soil. 

Based on these considerations, I would like 
to summarize for you the reasons the United 
States continues to seek a test ban agree- 
ment. 

Even though any test ban would entail 
some risk of cheating by the Soviet Union, 
we believe that risk is outweighed by the 
danger to our security resulting from a con- 
tinuation of unlimited testing. As Mr. 
Nitze will explain in greater detail, each 
series of weapon tests is apt to produce less 
of significance to our defense. At the same 
time, if the Soviet Union is now behind us 
in certain areas as we believe, unlimited test- 
ing will inevitably permit it to catch up. 

A nuclear test ban would be a first step 
to turn down the nuclear arms race and a 
first step toward more comprehensive meas- 
ures. It would end whatever dangers to 
future generations may exist from further 
radioactive fallout. Moreover, unlimited 
testing is a spur to countries which do not 
have the bomb to bend every effort to pro- 
duce it. While a test ban agreement would 
not be sufficient in itself to prevent other 
countries from acquiring nuclear arms, with 
unlimited testing this seems almost im- 
possible. 

It has been estimated that over 10 addi- 
tional countries can acquire at least a few 
nuclear weapons and a crude delivery 
capability during the next 10 years assum- 
ing no basic change in technology. The 
incentives to possess such weapons-—pres- 
tige, coercive and deterrent value, and mili- 
tary utility—are probably most meaningful 
now to Communist China and perhaps 
Israel. If testing continues, China, will 
probably have some nuclear devices within 
a year to 3 years; other countries in Asia, 
the Middle East, and Europe could have them 
by the late sixties or soon thereafter if they 
were to choose to do so. 

These facts are what was behind the Pres- 
ident’s statement at his press conference of 
August 29 when he said: 

“Those who oppose an agreement should 
consider what our security will look like at 
the end of this decade if we do not have 
the agreement and we have the possibility 
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of 10 or 15 countries having these weapons 
and when one goes off it may mean they all 
go off.” 

Both of our test ban proposals would serve 
to inhibit the spread of nuclear weapons to 
other countries in some degree. The atmos- 
pheric, outer space, and underwater test ban 
would not prohibit all testing and it would 
therefore have less of an effect in deterring 
additional countries from acquiring nuclear 
weapons than a bah on all tests. It would, 
however, have a significant effect to this 
end and it would result in a definite turn- 
down of the nuclear arms race by preventing 
significant kinds of tests. Moreover, it 
would put an end to radioactive fallout. 

By making this limited proposal we did 
not give up our insistence on adequate 
verification or inspection. We intend to 
rely on our own verification system rather 
than an international system for this pur- 
purpose. For example, adequate assurance 
that the Soviet Union was not testing in 
the atmosphere would be provided by our 
existing monitoring system which can de- 
tect blast effects with long-range detection 
devices and can inspect the cloud produced 
by the blast after it has been blown out of 
the Soviet Union by the prevailing winds. 

As you know, the Soviet Union has not 
accepted either of our recent test ban pro- 
posals. It continues to insist upon a ban on 
all nuclear tests without any obligatory on- 
site inspection. By seizing the initiative 
with these two proposals we have, however, 
given the Soviet Union a difficult choice. 
If it insists upon a ban on all tests, it must 
accept onsite inspections on Soviet soil. 
If, on the other hand it refuses such inspec- 
tions, it appears wholly unreasonable in also 
refusing a ban on those tests which do not 
require onsite inspections on Soviet Union 
soil. 

Let me conclude by describing briefly the 
status of the Disarmament Conference at 
Goneva. 

The Conference began on March 14, 1962, 
after prolonged bilateral negotiations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union concerning the countries which 
should participate and the principles which 
should form the basis for negotiations. It 
now stands in recess until November 12, ex- 
cept for the test ban negotiations between 
the United States, the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union which will continue during 
the recess period. 

Up to now there has been no substantial 
progress toward agreement on any arms con- 
trol or disarmament measure at the Confer- 
ence. We did not, however, expect progress 
to come quickly—particularly on compre- 
hensive disarmament—because the distrust 
on both sides is very deep. But, there 
are various steps short of disarmament 
which may be negotiable in the foreseeable 
future. These include measures to prevent 
the transfer of nuclear weapons to other 
countries, to reduce the danger of war by 
accident and to ban nuclear weapon tests. 

This Conference has provided the United 
States with an unusual opportunity to com- 
municate its views to the other nations 
present, and to demonstrate its own sincere 
desire for meaningful disarmament agree- 
ment. The United Nations debates, and in 
speeches elsewhere, the Soviet Union has 
frequently used its oversimplified slogan 
“General and complete disarmament in 4 
years” as a propaganda weapon against the 
United States. Because the time for debate 
was limited or the forum of debate not con- 
ducive to probing analysis, the Soviet ap- 
proach was not always revealed in its true 
light. 

In this Conference, however, adequate op- 
portunity is provided for full analysis and 
lengthy debate. As a result the Soviet par- 
ticipation has often been revealed as super- 
ficial and propagandistic. For example, I 
think we have now convinced most of the 
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non-Soviet bloc participants in the Con- 
ference that “Genera. and complete disarma- 
ment in 4 years” is wholly unrealistic and 
that we should spend more time in an at- 
tempt to negotiate more limited measures 
while, of course, retaining universal disarma- 
ment as an ultimate goal. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
salute the Arms Control Agency, partic- 
ularly its Director and splendid staff, for 
the outstanding work it has performed. 
They have conducted their operations 
remarkably well under most difficult cir- 
cumstances. I am sure they will con- 
tinue to have the confidence of Congress. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to be associated as a cosponsor of 
the bill with the distingished Senator 
from Minnesota. I think Bill Foster and 
his agency are entitled to the gratifica- 
tion and thanks of the country for their 
extraordinary work in what is probably 
our most delicate and sensitive field. I 
join with the Senator from Minnesota in 
hailing the first anniversary of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I, too, 
wish to join the Senator from Minnesota 
and the Senator from New York in com- 
mending Mr. Foster and the staff of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
upon the observance of their first year 
in office. 

One of the most effective pieces of leg- 
islation passed by Congress last year was 
the creation of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. In my opinion, 
this agency holds within its hands the 
hope of the world. It is literally true 
that if this agency can perform its func- 
tion and prevent nuclear destruction, the 
threat of war all over the world, the 
threat of chemical and radiological war- 
fare may be lifted from the shoulders 
of ourselves, our children, and our 
grandchildren while Members of this 
body are still alive. 

I know of no man who has worked 
more assiduously, more effectively, and 
with more common sense than Mr. Wil- 
liam Foster, the head of the agency. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEE PAY REFORM 
BILL STUDIED THOROUGHLY BY 
COMMITTEE; NEED IS CLEARLY 
ESTABLISHED 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as a member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee who has heard the 
evidence, I am greatly pleased to have 
had a part in the reporting of the Fed- 
eral employee pay reform bill now before 
the Senate. For the first time in many 
years, we of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee have carefully studied 
the Federal pay system, and aided by 
the careful studies made by the adminis- 
tration, have reported a bill laying the 
basis for a sound reform instead of only 
a pay raise. The Senate committee has 
worked many months on this complex 
matter, with a view to improving the 
Federal service, and achieving justice 
to the Federal employee and officers and 
justice to the payer of Federal taxes 
alike. Two prime goals have been kept 
in mind: that Federal salary rates should 
be comparable with private enterprise 
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salaries for equivalent work, and that 
within the Federal service there should 
be equal pay for substantially equal 
work. These goals are of self-evident 
desirability; the time has come to give 
them some effect. 

Federal salaries, particularly in the 
upper grades, have been lagging behind 
comparable salaries. For instance, city 
managers and school superintendents in 
our larger cities have average salaries 
25 to 40 percent above the highest rates 
under the Classification Act. With the 
vastly complex and important duties car- 
ried out by our senior civil servants 
around the world, the Federal Govern- 
ment must be able to compete with other 
employers in hiring the very best pro- 
fessional and managerial talent avail- 
able. 

The pending bill would correct this by 
providing pay raises scaled according to 
the principle of comparability, separated 
into two raises, the first effective im- 
mediately and the second on January 1. 
1964. Since available figures indicate 
that Federal pay in the lower GS grades 
more nearly approximates that found 
in private enterprise, we were able to 
obtain comparability for them with some 
5 to 6 percent after the two steps were 
provided. At the higher level, where the 
Government is having the greatest diffi- 
culty in attracting and retaining top- 
flight personnel, increases are scaled 
higher, up to a top salary of $20,000 for 
a GS-18. Of course in the top grades 
there is a failure to obtain full com- 
parability, but we hope to correct that 
next year. As one goal of this reform 
is to try to eliminate situations where 
workers are receiving more than their 
supervisors, the committee did not feel 
it should create new inequities by rais- 
ing the higher GS grades above the 
salaries set by the Executive Pay Act. 
Next year we shall restudy that act and 
see what adjustments are in order. 

Paralleling these adjustments are the 
increases made in the Postal Field Serv- 
ice salary schedule. While the increases 
are roughly comparable to the classified 
schedule, the committee was concerned 
with the employment situation of the 
post office clerks and letters carriers. 
Unlike the general Government workers, 
there is very little opportunity for ad- 
vancement from these positions. As a 
result, the committee felt it wise to pro- 
vide a somewhat more generous increase 
for this group of employees, as it is no 
less important for the Government to 
be able to retain trained and competent 
workers in these jobs. A high turn- 
over rate would be more expensive in the 
long run than paying these employees 
sufficient salaries now. 

Proportionate salary reform schedules 
are provided by the bill for other groups 
of employees, including Foreign Service 
employees and Veterans’ Administration 
medical employees. Similar raises are 
proposed for the judicial branch of the 
Government, except for those salaries 
specifically set by statute, and at a 
slightly lower rate of increase for legis- 
lative branch workers. 

Of great importance in the bill is the 
inclusion of the raise in retired Federal 
employees’ annuity, by provision identi- 
cal to those previously approved by the 
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committee and reported to the Senate. 
A 5-percent raise in present annuities 
is called for, but even this will not match 
the 5.8-percent rise in the cost of living 
since the last annuity adjustment was 
made. At present the average retired 
Federal employee gets an annuity of 
only $165 per month; while the average 
payment to a widow of a Federal em- 
ployee now averages only about $60 per 
month; clearly increases are needed. 

One desirable feature of the bill is in 
its statutory provision for providing ad- 
justments. For those retired, the bill 
would provide a 3-percent increase when 
and if the cost of living rises another 3 
percent. For active Federal employees, 
the President is to report to Congress 
annually on the results of a wage sur- 
vey which will provide information on 
how the goal of comparability is being 
met. Both of these provisions are de- 
sirable in formalizing the standards to 
apply to salary and annuity adjustment 
questions. 

Mr. President, I feel all the Federal 
employees of the country owe a great 
debt of gratitude to the chairman 
of our committee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Jounston], who has guided the 
committee through this very complex bill 
with patience and understanding. Also 
the staff of the committee has been in- 
dispensable in the great amount of work 
required to bring this bill to the floor. 


POSTAL SERVICE AND FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES SALARY ACT OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7927) to adjust postal 
rates, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
immediately following line 5, insert the 
following: 


STANDARDS FOR DETERMINATION OF QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF APPLICANTS FOR POSITIONS OF 
POSTMASTER 
Sec. 115. In evaluating the qualifications 

of applicants for positions of postmaster, the 

United States Civil Service Commission shall 

give, with respect to each applicant, all due 

and appropriate consideration to experience 
in the postal field service, including senior- 
ity, length of service, level of difficulty and 
responsibility of work, attendance, awards 
and commendations, and performance 


rating. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to incorporate 
into the law a statement of congression- 
al policy which will serve as a standard 
to guide the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion in selecting qualified persons from 
among those applicants for positions of 
postmaster. This amendment will in no 
way restrict administration discretion 
or operations under applicable provisions 
of law. 

After the committee had recessed in 
its consideration of the pending bill I 
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was surprised to learn that the Civil 
Service Commission does not at present 
take into account length of service in 
the Post Office Department. This is a 
noncontroversial amendment, and I hope 
the Senator from South Carolina will 
accept it, so that the Senate can get on 
with the business at hand. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I should like to 
study it for a short time. I may accept 
it. Personally I have always thought 
that length of service was taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. CLARK. There is nothing con- 
troversial about it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I should like to dis- 
cuss it with other members of the com- 
mittee. I should like to read the amend- 
ment. This is the first time I have heard 
of it. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder if the Senator 
from South Carolina is willing to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, when 
the amendment was read it was the first 
time that I had heard of it. I thought 
all along that length of service was taken 
into consideration. It ought to be un- 
derstood that naturally services rendered 
in fourth-class and third-class and first- 
class post offices should be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no doubt it would 
be, because all the amendment provides 
is that the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
shall give due and appropriate consid- 
eration to experience. This leaves it 
quite within the discretion of the Com- 
mission as to how much effect will be 
given to this kind of service. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Everything should 
be taken into consideration, just as is 
done now in considering the appointment 
of someone—as to how many men he has 
employed, and so forth. It probably 
would be well to adopt the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as 9-25-62—E. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out section 305 (dealing with Com- 
munist political propaganda), including 
all that appears from line 9 on page 30, 
through and including line 5 on page 32, 
and renumber section 306 as “305”. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this is 
the first of three amendments that I 
shall offer which are intended to either 
repeal or, in the alternative, to modify 
the so-called modified Cunningham 
amendment, which is contained in sec- 
tion 305 of the Senate bill. I expect to 
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speak at some length in support of this 
first amendment. Thereafter, I would be 
willing to agree to a unanimous-consent 
agreement, if the acting majority leader 
wishes to offer one. I would be willing 
to limit the time on each of three amend- 
ments so that Senators can leave here 
sometime tonight. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
intend the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to cover his first amendment also? 

Mr. CLARK. My thought would be, if 
the acting majority leader would agree, 
that the time on each of the three 
amendments be limited to 1 hour, to be 
divided equally, one-half of the time on 
each amendment to be controlled by the 
proponent and one-half by the oppo- 
nents, in accordance with the usual 
unanimous-consent agreement language, 
so that after I finish my opening speech, 
there can be debate on each of the three 
amendments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, the 
agreement would be effective an hour 
after the Senator’s main speech? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would apply to 
each of the three amendments? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
have in mind that he might not use the 
full time allotment, and therefore would 
yield back a part of the time? 

Mr. CLARK. It is entirely possible 
that that would be the case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
very considerate. May I ask that one of 
the pages ask the senior Senator from 
Oregon to return to the floor, before this 
agreement is entered into? 

Mr. CLARK. May I say to the acting 
majority leader that I have already con- 
ferred with the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon, and he has authorized me to say 
that he has no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, after the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has con- 
cluded his opening statement with ref- 
erence to his amendments, the time on 
each of the three amendments to be of- 
fered by him be limited to 1 hour, and 
that the time be divided equally between 
the proponents and opponents, to be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I understand that the 
discussion of the Cunningham amend- 
ment will be quite extended. Several 
Senators have announced some interest 
in it. Therefore, I believe the situation 
should be canvassed a little more care- 
fully. If the acting majority leader per- 
sists in his request at this time, I will be 
constrained to object. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the light of 
this development, I shall not press the 
unanimous consent request. However, it 
might serve its purpose to alert Sena- 
tors that we will be discussing this pro- 
posal at some length. So I suggest that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania proceed 
with his opening statement. We will now 
take it as it comes, so to speak, and after 
a while we may feel a little more agree- 
able about entering into a unanimous- 
consent agreement, as the hours wear 
into the night. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. How late does the 
Senator think that will be? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is difficult to 
say. It may be 9 or 10 o’clock, as things 
look now. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent that I may yield to the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
for not to exceed 2 minutes, without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
affirm, on the first day of the debate, 
my general support of the bill now before 
the Senate. It is my deep conviction that 
we must pay for what we get. I believe 
the postal workers and the classified 
workers are entitled to a pay increase. I 
think the committee, though not realiz- 
ing everything it expected to achieve, has 
reported a reasonably good bill. I am 
with the committee on the bill, and also 
I think we must pay for it. So it was 
necessary, with the same clear sighted- 
ness and courage, if we wish people to 
look to us for justice, to carry the burden 
of a postal rate increase. I shall vote 
for that, too. There may be amend- 
ments, like that of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, with respect to civil liber- 
ties and questions of freedom of speech, 
thatIshallsupport. But fundamentally, 
I shall be with the committee on the bill, 
because I think every once in a while it 
is necessary to stand up and be counted. 
No one likes to vote for a postal rate in- 
crease, but we all like to vote for pay 
increases. 

Therefore, in this case, considering 
the budgetary situation, the postal rate 
increase, and the pay increase had to be 
combined by the committee. The chair- 
man did not relish that any more than 
did any of us. I think that having done 
so, and having faced his responsibility 
courageously, he is entitled to our sup- 
port. 

The postal workers and the classified 
workers will understand that it may be 
a true test of friendship when it is neces- 
sary to pay for what is being done for 
them. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for yielding. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I return 
to my discussion of the pending amend- 
ment, I may say to the relatively few 
Senators in the Chamber that I expect 
to speak for some time, in the event 
they wish to return to their offices or 
go elsewhere for the business which 
keeps all of us occupied in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
amendment is to delete from the Senate 
bill a modified version of the so-called 
Cunningham amendment. The House 
version of the so-called Communist 
amendment appears as section 12 of H.R. 
7927 and was deleted in full by the Sen- 
ate committee. It appears with a line 
through each word at pages 9 and 10 
of the bill before us. 

In order that Senators may under- 
stand what we are talking about, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House- 
passed version of the Cunningham 
amendment, which is section 12 of the 
House bill, entitled “Communist Polit- 
ical Propaganda,” may be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNIST POLITICAL PROPAGANDA 

Sec. 12. (a) Section 505 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after the first sentence and before 
the second sentence in subsection (a) 
thereof, the following sentence: “In further- 
ance of this authority to counteract adverse 
usage of the mails and to reduce the do- 
mestic postal deficit, no international mail 
handling arrangement under which any 
postal rate, whether or not reciprocal, is es- 
tablished, shall permit the receipt, handling, 
transport, or delivery by the United States 
Post Office Department of mail matter de- 
termined by the Attorney General to be 
Communist political propaganda.” 

(b)(1) Chapter 51 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following section: 

“§ 4008. Communist political propaganda 

“No United States postal rate established 
by the Postage Revision Act of 1962 shall 
be available for the receipt, handling, trans- 
portation, or delivery of mail matter deter- 
mined by the Attorney General of the United 
States to be Communist political propaganda 
financed or sponsored directly or indirectly 
by any Communist controlled government.” 

(2) The table of contents of such chapter 
51 is amended by inserting 
“4008. Communist political propaganda.” 
immediately below 


“4007. Detention of mall for temporary 


Mr. CLARK. To paraphrase the orig- 
inal Cunningham amendment, it in- 
cludes, first, a statement of purpose, 
which is to counteract adverse use of 
the mails and to reduce the domestic 
postal deficit. 

International mail, which is handled 
under reciprocal or other postal rates, 
by treaty, will be denied receipt, han- 
dling, transportation, or delivery by the 
Post Office Department if the Attorney 
General finds the material to be Com- 
munist political propaganda under sec- 
tion (a) of the Cunningham amend- 
ment. 

The amendment also provides that no 
postal rate established by the Postal Re- 
vision Act of 1962 shall »e available for 
the receipt, handling, transportation, or 
delivery of mail which the Attorney Gen- 
eral determines to be Communist politi- 
cal propaganda financed or sponsored 
directly or indirectly by any Communist 
controlled government. 

This amendment, which is an admin- 
istrative monstrosity, and is clearly un- 
constitutional, costly, damaging to our 
foreign policy, and unnecessary, was too 
rich for the blood of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. We had a long, 
extended, and friendly discussion with 
the committee as to what, if anything, 
should be substituted for the original 
Cunningham amendment. We were not 
in accord. Finally, by a vote of 6 to 3, 
the present somewhat watered-down and 
revised version of the Cunningham 
amendment was put into the bill. It ap- 
pears as section 305 of the Senate com- 
mittee bill, which amends section 4008 
of title 39, United States Code, by adding 
a new section dealing with Communist 
political propaganda. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the Senate com- 
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mittee language dealing with this matter 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the bill (H.R. 7927) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

COMMUNIST POLITICAL PROPAGANDA 

Src. 305. (a) Chapter 51 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“$ 4008. Communist political progaganda 


“(a) Mail matter, except sealed letters, 
which originates or which is printed or 
otherwise prepared in a foreign country and 
which is determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury pursuant to rules and regulations 
to be promulgated by him to be ‘Commuinst 
political propaganda’, shall be detained by 
the Postmaster General upon its arrival for 
deliverey in the United States, or upon its 
subsequent deposit in the United States 
domestic mails, and the addressee shall be 
notified that such matter has been received 
and will be delivered only upon the ad- 
dressee’s request, except that such detention 
shall not be required in the case of any mat- 
ter which is furnished pursuant to subscrip- 
tion or which is otherwise ascertained by 
the Postmaster General to be desired by the 
addressee. If no request for delivery is made 
by the addressee within a reasonable time, 
which shall not exceed sixty days, the matter 
detained shall be disposed of as the Post- 
master General directs. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘Communist political propaganda’ 
means political propaganda, as defined in 
section 1(j) of the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act of 1938, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
611(j) ), issued by or on behalf of any country 
with respect to which there is in effect a 
suspension or withdrawal of tariff conces- 
sions pursuant to section 5 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 or section 
231 of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, or 
any country from which any type of foreign 
assistance is withheld pursuant to section 
620(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended. 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable with respect to (1) matter 
addressed to any United States Government 
agency, or any library, or to any college, uni- 
versity, graduate school, or scientific or pro- 
fessional institution for advanced studies, or 
any individual connected therewith, or (2) 
material whether or not ‘communist political 
propaganda’ addressed for delivery in the 
United States pursuant to a reciprocal in- 
ternational agreement under which the 
United States Government mails an equal 
amount of material for delivery in any coun- 
try described in subsection (b).“ 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 51 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“4008. Communist political propaganda.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, to sum- 
marize the Senate committee version, I 
point out that it provides that mail mat- 
ter, except sealed letters, prepared in a 
foreign country, and which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—not the Attorney 
General—thinks is Communist political 
propaganda, as defined therein, shall be 
detained by the Postmaster General, 
upon its arrival in the United States, 
or upon its subsequent deposit in the 
United States domestic mail. There- 
upon, the addressee is to be notified that 
such matter has been received, and he 
will receive it only if he requests it. 

It should be noted that the first water- 
ing down of the original Cunningham 
amendment is that sealed letters will be 
exceptable. 
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Senators should note the second 
watering down, which provides an ex- 
ception if the recipient is a subscriber 
to the Communist propaganda—in other 
words, if he has paid for it in advance. 
In such case he will be allowed to receive 
it without detention. 

Then another exception is made; 
namely, that any Communist political 
propaganda addressed to any agency of 
the U.S. Government is exempt. Then 
any Communist political propaganda ad- 
dressed to any library, college, univer- 
sity, graduate school, or scientific or pro- 
fessional institution for advanced study 
or any individual connected therewith 
is exempt from detention. So is any 
Communist political propaganda which 
is addressed to any individual. So, in 
fairness, it must be admitted that sev- 
eral large holes have been blasted in the 
wall created by the original Cunning- 
ham amendment. 

However, I note—as I stated before; 
in colloquy with the Senator from Ohio— 
that the committee did not blast any 
hole in favor of the free enterprise, capi- 
talistic press, including its editors, pub- 
lishers, reporters, and commentators. 
They will not be able to receive such so- 
called Communist political propaganda 
unless they write in and ask for it, and 
thereby perhaps get their request placed 
in an FBI file and subject themselves 
to slander by any professional flag waiver 
who chooses to contend that those who 
make such requests are soft on com- 
munism because they choose to inform 
themselves about what goes on behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

No similar exception is made for radio 
commentators or radio newscasters or 
television commentators or television 
newscasters; they are not considered, 
according to the committee amendment, 
to be sufficiently trustworthy to be al- 
lowed to receive this material without 
having it censored and screened and 
without having a public record made of 
their names, so it can be available for all 
to read, with the result that some could 
say, “This person asked for Communist 
political propaganda.” 

Similarly, no exception is made for 
private businesses, or their research de- 
partments or research divisions. There 
are in this country many enterprises 
organized for profit, which, as a matter 
of the needs of their businesses and the 
competition they may face in other 
countries, may well require that infor- 
mation in regard to what is being taught 
and what is being done in the press and 
by the governments of Communist coun- 
tries should be made available to them. 
However, they will not be able to receive 
it unless they state, in public, that they 
wish to receive it, and thus subject them- 
selves to being placed on what might 
be called the reverse of the old Morgan 
preferred list. It will be recalled—the 
Senator from Ohio will remember this— 
that in the days when he and I were 
young, one of the things that was done 
in the stock market, which subsequently 
led to the organization of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, was to get 
rid of the preferred list by which certain 
favored customers of the Morgan Co. and 
other big bankers in New York were 
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placed on a list; and all who were on 
the list got a “break” by being able to 
purchase stock at 10, 12, or 15 points 
cheaper than anyone else could. We got 
away from that by means of legislation 
enacted in the early days of the New 
Deal. But this list would be practically 
the reverse of that; those who ask to 
have such Communist political propa- 
ganda delivered to them will have it de- 
livered to them, but their names will be 
placed on a list. My guess is that that 
would not be particularly good for their 
reputation in the climate of opinion pre- 
vailing in certain areas of our country. 

Another exception is made in the 
Senate committee proposal. The text 
reported by the Senate committee pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Postmaster General will not have 
to go through this screening process with 
respect to Communist political propa- 
ganda addressed for delivery in the 
United States “pursuant to a reciprocal 
international agreement under which the 
U.S. Government mails an equal amount 
of material for delivery in any such Com- 
munist country.” This exception was 
never discussed in committee. I think I 
am telling no tales out of school when I 
say that the committee, after extended 
discussion, was in some desperation as to 
what should be done in this matter. Fi- 
nally we were handed a proposed amend- 
ment and told verbally that som- officers 
of the administration thought it could be 
lived with, and we swallowed it hook, 
line, and sinker, by a vote of 6 to 3. So 
here it is. So I do not know any more 
than anybody else what this somewhat 
ambiguous language is intended to mean. 
It may be a great big hole in the wall. It 
may turn out to be no more than a 
keyhole. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia, who was 
one of the three who voted against this 
amendment in committee. I hope he 
does not mind my so identifying him. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Oh, no. I shall 
vote, on a rollcall to uphold the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator knows that 
the position he and I are taking is not a 
popular one to take in certain quarters 
in this country. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No, it is not an easy 
position to take. 

Does my capable colleague from Penn- 
Sylvania believe that the Cunningham 
amendment as passed in the House is 
unconstitutional? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not have a shadow 
of a doubt about it. My position is but- 
tressed by the testimony of the Justice 
Department, which appears on pages 827 
to 839 of the record of hearings on postal 
rates. I had the benefit of the extremely 
able brief by the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, substantiating 
what the Senator from West Virginia 
has just said—that the Cunningham 
amendment is clearly unconstitutional. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. And the modified 
version, the Senate provision, is proba- 
bly unconstitutional, too? 

Mr. CLARK. I believe so, as I stated 
in my individual views on page 44 of the 
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committee report. I will tell the Sena- 
tor why. Although the Senate version 
opens up loopholes and lets certain Com- 
munist propaganda filter through, never- 
theless it sets up a detention system 
with respect to the bulk of so-called 
Communist propaganda, and the recipi- 
ents would not get that mail unless they 
take affirmative action. That is censor- 
ship, and censorship is prohibited by the 
first amendment of the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In other words, 
we are dealing with class legislation. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. We 
are saying, “If you are one kind of egg- 
head, if you are on the staff of a univer- 
sity or a college, if you work in a library, 
you are a big boy and have grown up. 
You can read it and you will not be 
fooled by it.” But we insult and affront 
perhaps 95 percent of the American peo- 
ple by the amendment, which says to 
them, in effect, “You are only a little 
boy. You may be influenced. You are 
not a free American citizen. You can- 
not make up your own mind. If you 
read it, you may see something we do 
not like. We do not trust you. So we 
will detain your mail and tell you we 
have it and how evil it is. Later on, you 
may get it, if you take certain actions 
which may jeopardize your reputation. 

This type of nonsense is hostile to the 
concepts of a free society. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Cunningham 
amendment and the pending, modified 
Senate committee amendment are un- 
constitutional, or probably unconstitu- 
tional. Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. I would say that there 
is not much doubt, in my legal opinion, 
that both are unconstitutional. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. But the Cunning- 
ham amendment and the modified ver- 
sion of the Cunningham amendment 
we are discussing both strike at the 
fundamental traditions of an America 
which we believe in. Is that not true? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. This whole thing is the 
antithesis of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, and the 
Constitution of the United States. It 
denies American citizens basic civil 


liberties. 

Mr. RANDOLPH I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his helpful intervention. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for some helpful in- 
formation? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio, whose views I 
always respect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the addressee 
states he wants the mail, is the postal 
Separo obligated to deliver it to 
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Mr. CLARK. Les, in the Senate ver- 


sion; not in the House version. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, even though 
it is Communist propaganda, after the 
postmaster has written to the addressee, 
and the addressee has said, “Yes, I want 
this mail,” the postal department must 
deliver it? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct, 
and by so stating, he probably damns 
himself in the eyes of certain fellow 
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citizens and risks getting his actions 
cited in the FBI files. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But the right to have 
it, the right of exchange of views, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution, is 
granted him? 


Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct, 
subject to the invasion of his right of 
privacy, because he has to. declare 
publicly that he wants it. 

Now I turn to the definition of Com- 
munist propaganda which is incorpo- 
rated by reference into the Senate 
amendment. 

Of all the unworkable definitions 
which have crept into the United States 
Code that I have ever seen in the course 
of 25 years of the practice of law and 6 
years in this body, this one is the worst 
definition. 

Let me point out to whatever legal 
colleagues may be present on the floor 
just what this definition requires. It 
defines “Communist political propa- 
ganda,” among other things, as “any 
communication which the person dis- 
seminating the same believes will, or 
which he intends to, in any way influence 
a recipient.” 

Let us stop there. How in the world 
is the Secretary of the Treasury going 
to get into the mind of whoever it is in 
Russia, or Bulgaria, or Rumania, or 
Czechoslovakia, who mails to this coun- 
try for delivery to an American citizen, 
to determine whether his intent or be- 
lief meets the definition of Communist 
propaganda? How in the world is the 
Secretary of the Treasury going to tell 
what the man who mailed the letter ever 
said unless he has a library of diction- 
aries? 

This is the kind of subjective defini- 
tion which I think every lawyer in this 
Chamber knows is utterly unworkable 
and may well be the basis of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the entire act. 

How can anyone tell what an author 
believes? Again, how can anybody tell 
what he intends? 

We know that the crime of murder 
must be intentional. Frequently we go 
into long and extended criminal trials 
in order to determine, from a consid- 
eration of the factual evidence, what was 
the intention of the man who committed 
the act. But how can we tell objectively 
what his intent was if he is not here, 
if he isin Russia? Or died there many 
years ago? How can we tell what his 
intent was if we may not. know who he 
is and if we never saw him? 

I submit this part of the definition is 
a legal monstrosity. What is it he has 
to believe, and what is it he has to in- 
tend? He has to believe it will or intend 
to “in any way influence a recipient 
with reference to the political or public 
interests, policies, or relations of the 
government of a foreign country or a 
foreign political party or with reference 
to the foreign policies of the United 
States or promote in the United States 
racial, religious, or social dissentions.” 

Let us take a look at that mouthful 
for a moment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask the Sena- 
tor if that is the full language of the 
definition? : 

Mr. CLARK. No. If the Senator 
would like to read it, I shall be glad to 
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furnish him the full text. The full 
definition is even longer and worse. The 
text appears at 22 U.S.C. 611(j). 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. 

Mr. CLARK. How in the world, Mr. 
President, can a Customs Bureau GS-7, 
in New York, with a Chinese dictionary 
in his hand, representing the Treasury 
Department, determine what somebody 
in China intended with respect to in- 
forming somebody in the United States? 
How many Chinese, Russian, Czecho- 
slovakian, Rumanian, and Bulgarian in- 
terpreters will have to be hired by the 
Treasury Department, perhaps sent 
through graduate school, perhaps given 
training in psychiatry or psychology, 
and perhaps given psychoanalysis so 
that they can read the minds of men in 
foreign countries who do not even speak 
their own language? 

I wish to read to my colleagues a 
couple of horrible examples of what took 
place when the executive order—now 
happily repealed by President Ken- 
nedy—which did create by executive ac- 
tion a form of screening of Communist 
political propaganda, under an almost 
identical definition, was in effect from 
1951 to 1961. 


I quote now from a Law Review article 
written by two extremely able and emi- 
nent professors of law at the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School who made 
a careful study of this matter, which 
study I had incorporated into the Ro- 
orp yesterday. This is the first of a 
couple of horrible examples: 

The attempt was made to set up some sort 
of screening operation at every major point 
of entry for foreign mail. But the proce- 
dures were hasty and improvised, nor were 
there enough men everywhere to do the job 
properly—as at St. Paul where a warehouse 
full of material accumulated while a non- 
Russian-speaking customs employee, fur- 
nished solely with a Russian-English dic- 
tionary, attempted to select and detain all 
publications deemed to contain Communist 
propaganda. 


I am not advised what grade or rank 
in the classified civil service this par- 
ticular employee held, but I think, if he 
did his duty conscientiously—and I have 
no doubt that he did—he ought to be 
given the Medal for Merit for attacking 
what might be called a modern Augean 
stable, made out of paper in a warehouse 
in St. Paul, Minn. I never heard of a 
more hopeless task. I am sure he went 
at it with a zest and a desire to serve his 
country as best he could under pretty 
difficult conditions. 

Mr. President, I cite another example: 

The criteria for propaganda were so broad 
that enforcement officials in the field were 
able to find suspect matter in Soviet pub- 
lished works on art, religion, philosophy, 
19th century literature— 


At a time when the czars were running 
Russia. 
and even so political a subject as “Chess for 
Beginners“ 

They found Communist propaganda 
in Chess for Beginners.“ 

“How shrewd and able are these Rus- 
sians. They are 10 feet high. We can- 
not allow any of the American citizens 
to read what they have to say, for they 
are too smart for us,” says the Senate 
amendment. 
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Volumes of this kind were detained even 
though they had been published prior to 
the Czar Nicholas’ demise. 


I point out that under the Senate 
amendment there would be no time limit. 
We could go back to Ivan the Terrible, 
to Peter the Great, to Catherine of Rus- 
sia, and still it might be necessary to 
read through the obscure Russian print, 
with a vocabulary different from ours, 
in order to determine whether some 
American citizen in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Texas, or South Carolina should be de- 
nied a look at this information, which 
some clerk in the Customs Bureau, act- 
ing under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
might consider to be subversive Commu- 
nist propaganda which might subvert his 
native Americanism. 

Mr. President, there are at least six or 
seven other absurdities of the same na- 
ture as the two I have outlined. For 
Senators who are interested, I refer them 
to page 20640 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for some interesting reading as to 
how foolish we can get. 

Mr. RANDOLPH rose. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to my friend 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
much has been made of the type of 
literature which was exposed to so-called 
censorship. Is that not true? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. I think this is an 
affront to the American people. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I should like the 
Recorp to reflect the fact that the pro- 
gram was in effect from 1950 until March 
17, 1961. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. On that date Presi- 
dent Kennedy discontinued the program 
by issuance of an order which I think was 
an act of courage and good judgment. 
I do not believe the Chief Executive of 
this country has changed his position to- 
day. 

Mr. CLARK. I know he has not. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. He expressed his 
position in that order of March 17. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall quote the Presi- 
dent a little later in the debate. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Some 15 million 
pieces of literature were intercepted 
during that period of time; is that true? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
Fifteen million. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is it not also a fact 
that the President of the United States, 
Mr. Kennedy, at the time he gave the 
order, said, in a statement issued by the 
White House on March 1, 1961—and I 
shall quote at least four words of the 
statement—that the 1951-61 censor- 
ship program has been found to have 
“no useful intelligence function”? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. I point out to the 
Senator that during the Eisenhower 
administration on June 20, 1960, dis- 
continuance of this program was unani- 
mously recommended by an ad hoc com- 
mittee of the Planning Board of the 
National Security Council. The National 
Security Council Committee certainly 
ought to know what might be dangerous 
to permit into this country on the basis 
of security. The Council is the highest 
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agency charged with protecting this 
country and its security. Its ad hoc 
committee recommended unanimously 
the elimination of this program while 
President Eisenhower was in the White 
House. 

Again I thank my friend from West 
Virginia for his very helpful intervention. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Texas, who I hope will 
not be annoyed with me when I say that 
he was the other member of the com- 
mittee who joined with the Senator from 
West Virginia and myself in voting 
against this iniquitous amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. My question of 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is this: Am I correct in my view 
that the Cunningham amendment would 
prevent delivery of this literature printed 
abroad? 

Mr.CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It would pre- 
vent delivery? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The committee 
amendment would provide that mail 
matter which was printed or otherwise 
prepared in a foreign country might be 
detained by the Postmaster General upon 
its arrival for delivery in the United 
States, and that the Postmaster General 
then would write to the addressee, and 
would wait—implied under the lan- 
guage—until he heard from the ad- 
dressee, and the mail would be delivered 
only upon the request of the addressee. 
Would that mean he would have to keep 
a list of addressees, so that he would 
know whether they wrote and requested 
it or not? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In other words, 
the amendment would lead toward a 
police state. 

Mr. CLARK. Without the slightest 
question. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator 
has covered the point. 

Mr. CLARK. It seems to me that the 
Cunningham amendment would, by ab- 
solutely stopping mail matter in the first 
instance provide a wall of ignorance. 

I wonder if my friend, as a lawyer, 
does not agree with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and me 
that the Cunningham amendment is 
clearly unconstitutional and so is the 
modified Senate version. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The modified 
Senate version provides for a police 
state; whether or not it is unconstitu- 
tional, I am constitutionally opposed to 
a police state. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
from Texas agree with me that such 
action is forbidden under the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to read to 
my friend from Texas an example of how 
eager they could get under the old exec- 
utive order program which we would now 
re-create by legislation if the amend- 
ment should be agreed to. I quote from 
a letter that the Postmaster General 
actually wrote to a university president 
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addressee of so-called Communist prop- 
aganda: 


As you no doubt know, Communist propa- 
ganda has greatly increased in volume and 
viciousness and is being addressed to many 
persons and institutions which object to 
receiving such matter. 


I ask Senators to note the following 
statement: 

It is believed to be incumbent upon this 
Department, therefore, to obtain some in- 
formation as to the position of addressees of 
eveh eublicetiqus.whersercantions..so. Aba 
general rule of nonmailability are made. 


They want to know what position the 
recipient occupies. I ask my friend from 
Texas, Why? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Is it not true 
that under the committee amendment, 
if the Soviet Embassy wanted to em- 
barrass people in America, all it would 
have to do would be to mail literature to 
anti-Communists. Anti-Communists 
would be put on the preferred list of 
people receiving Communist literature, 
and the amendment would put it into 
the hands of Communists to smear every 
anti-Communist in America. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, if the hypothetical 
anti-Communist wrote to the Postmaster 
asking for the release of the material de- 
tained. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. But his name 
would be on the list anyway. The fact 
that his name was on a list of recipients 
of Communist literature would be ban- 
died about. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. He has made a refinement in 
my thinking, for which I thank him. In 
other words, there would be two kinds 
of preferred lists. The first would be 
the addressees. The second would be 
those who asked to get the information. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. They would all 
be on the list, including those who said 
they did not want to be or. the list. They 
could say that they were caught, and 
would try to weasel out. We would put 
into the hands of the Soviet Embassy 
the ability to smear anti-Communists in 
America. 

Mr. CLARK. Mark this point: As I 
read the committee amendment, Mem- 
bers of Congress would not be exempted 
from this provision. If a Soviet am- 
bassador wanted to start a line of Com- 
munist propaganda which would go to 
the 435 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the 100 Senators, we would 
be on the list, too. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CLARK. The only exception is 
matter addressed to any U.S. Govern- 
ment agency. The Senator well knows 
that that kind of language is strictly 
construed. It has reference to agencies 
in the executive department. The Sen- 
ate is not properly, in legal terms, a U.S. 
Government agency. So we, too, could be 
on the list. 

Mr. President, having explained in 
some detail what the amendment would 
do, I return to the reasons why I would 
prefer to rely on the commonsense and 
patriotism of the American people to 
reject any Communist propaganda they 
might receive through the mails, instead 
of relying on a censorship system—a cen- 
sorship system which is unnecessary, 
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costly, unconstitutional, and would do 
damage to our foreign policy. 

In that connection I should like to 
cite in support of what I have said the 
views of the last previous and the present 
Presidents of the United States, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and John F, Kennedy. 

Former President Eisenhower, in a 
letter dated June 24, 1953, to Mr. Robert 
B. Downs, then the president of the 
American Library Association, wrote: 

We must in these times be intelligently 
aart.. NNi. MJY the, fevetic vanning AM. 
the Communist conspiracy, but also to the 
grave dangers in meeting fanaticism with 
ignorance, for in order to fight totalitarians, 
to exploit the ways of freedom to serve their 
own ends, there are some zealots, who, with 
more wrath than wisdom, would adopt a 
strangely unintelligent course. They would 
try to defend freedom by denying the friends 
of freedom the opportunity of studying 
communism in its entirety, its plausibilities, 
its falsities, its weaknesses. 


We are now about to do what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower warned us against. We 
know, and he knows, that freedom can- 
not be served by the devices of the ty- 
rant. Yet, as the Senator from Texas 
has so well said, what we would do in 
agreeing to the amendment would be to 
create, in modified form, a police state— 
pale, to be sure, taking only the first 
steps, but nonetheless clearly going down 
the road toward a police state, the very 
kind of government which has been ab- 
horrent to the whole traditions of the 
American people since the days of the 
Declaration of Independence, 

Let me refer further to what President 
John F. Kennedy’s White House state- 
ment had to say in this regard. On 
March 17, 1961, following consultation 
with Dean Rusk, Secretary of State, J. 
Edward Day, Postmaster General, C. 
Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy, President Kennedy ordered the 
discontinuation immediately of the pro- 
gram intended to intercept Communist 
propaganda from abroad, which it is now 
proposed, we should reinstate by legisla- 
tive action. 

The President in his statement noted 
that discontinuance of this program was 
unanimously recommended by an ad hoc 
committee of the Planning Board of the 
National Security Council, in a report 
rendered while President Eisenhower 
was in the White House, on June 29, 
1960. The Planning Board unanimously 
concurred in the recommendation of its 
committee. 

For reasons unknown to me, the rec- 
ommendation was not carried into 
effect. 

After the House adopted the Cunning- 
ham amendment last January, President 
Kennedy was asked at his press con- 
ference: 

Mr. President, what is your view of the 
House amendment to the postal rate bill 
which would prohibit the Post Office from 
distributing mail labeled as Communist 
propaganda? 


The President replied: 

Well, I think it does not give the Attorney 
General—I have just read the language 
here—it does not give the Attorney General 
very clear guidance as to what he is sup- 
posed to label Communist and political prop- 
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aganda. Is he supposed to label newspapers 
that may be received or speeches, or what- 
ever they may be, so that the language is 
somewhat vague. In addition, I think we 
want to realize that this is a reciprocal mat- 
ter, and I think in the last 12 months end- 
ing March 31, 1961, we sent a total of 16 
million pounds of mail of all types sent to 
the Iron Curtain countries, and food pack- 
ages and all of the rest, and we were only 
receiving 2.3 million pounds. 


We have had testimony in open and 
executive session from both the Exec- 
-ubire Dette 18 TH; LEA Gy AN 
in executive session from the Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs, 
Mr. William Tyler, who stated that there 
is a substantial and increasing amount 
of American mail matter—the maga- 
zine “America” is only one of many 
items—going through the Communist 
mails and being delivered to individual 
citizens in Communist countries. This 
information they are certain of because 
of subsequent requests and responses 
from recipients. 

This mail is increasing day by day, 
week by week, year by year, as the edu- 
cational system of Russia throws up 
more and more men of inquiring minds, 
men of the renaissance, who are anxious 
to know. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Searchers for the 
truth. 

Mr. CLARK. Searchers for the truth, 
who are anxious to know what is going 
on in the Western World. Does anyone 
think for a minute that if we cut off the 
flow on our shore the bureaucrats in the 
Kremlin will not retaliate and cut off 
the flow of what we have sent to them? 
As Mr. Murrow has so well stated pub- 
licly what he stated in executive ses- 
sion, and which I can repeat now, “One 
candle in a dark room is worth more 
than a hundred candles in the sun- 
shine.” 

The value of every bit of American 
mail matter going into Russia is worth 
at least 100 times the propaganda that 
they send over to us, by which no high 
school graduate is going to be subverted 
or influenced. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. For the record, to 
reinforce what the Senator has said, in 
reference to the testimony given by Mr. 
Murrow in executive session, I should like 
to indicate that during the hearings it 
was my privilege and responsibility to 
question Mr. Murrow on that point. 

—5 CLARK. The Senator did so very 
ably. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. What the Senator 
has indicated as the position of Mr. Mur- 
row at that time spells out the value of 
what we are doing in getting through 
to Russia. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will in- 
dulge me for a moment, I should like 
to ask him whether he does not recall 
the testimony of the Assistant Secretary 
of State as to the large volume of Amer- 
ican material which is being disseminat- 
ed from the American Embassy in Mos- 
cow, without any overt interference. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. That was empha- 
sized for the committee, and very force- 
fully. Also I believe there was another 
witness who said in effect what the Sen- 
ator has just stated. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. It is 
Mr. Tuch, of USIA. His testimony was 
also given in open hearing, so I can read 
it into the RECORD: 

Mr. Tuck. There are certainly a number of 
private organizations in this country who 
send publications into the Soviet Union and 
other Iron Curtain countries on a continu- 
ous basis. We have evidence, personal con- 
versations and observation, that many of 
these do get through. They are not sold 
there. 

Senator Cartson. They are just mailed di- 
rect to individuals or to organizations? 

Mr, Tuck. Yes. 

Senator CARLSON. Do you know of any 
magazine that is published in the United 
States that is officially barred from these 
countries? Do you have any information on 
that? 

Mr. Tuch. No, sir. 


I was in Moscow last September. The 
magazine “America” was being sold on 
the newsstands. “America” is a fine 
magazine and very popular in Russia. It 
carries out the ideals and traditions of 
our country, pointing out the value of 
our free American society. It is illus- 
trated in a most attractive way. It 
carries articles pointing to the high 
standard of living in this country. It 
is the kind of thing that is needed in 
bringing down the wall of ignorance be- 
tween our two countries. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator has 
indicated the need for breaking down 
the wall of ignorance. Certainly, if we 
are to lower the barriers between 
peoples, in this instance between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, it 
will not, in the opinion of the Senator 
from West Virginia, be fostered by the 
adoption of the modified Cunningham 
amendment, as proposed in the Senate 
committee version. There will come a 
time when we will learn to live with the 
peoples of the earth through under- 
standing through mutual respect, and 
through appreciation. 

I know not when that hour will strike, 
but it will come. I do not want to be a 
party to placing an obstacle in the path 
of a search or pursuit for such a peace. 

Mr. CLARK. I share the views of the 
Senator from West Virginia. I wish to 
direct a question to him. Unfortunately, 
as he well knows, there are in the State of 
West Virginia and in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania many fine American 
people—men, women, and young peo- 
ple—who, because of economic distress, 
are without employment. Unfortu- 
nately, the public assistance rolls of our 
two States are among the highest in this 
country. Yet I have faith and confi- 
dence in every one of those citizens of 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. I 
commend them on their Americanism. I 
know they are devoted to the principles 
and ideals of our country. 

Does the Senator think for one min- 
ute if this Communist propaganda were 
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mailed to this class of unfortunate 
American citizens, there would be any 
danger of subverting any of them or any 
appreciable number of them to the cause 
of communism? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No. The hill peo- 
ple of West Virginia may not in some 
instances have the formal education 
possessed by the citizens of other sections 
of the country, who, in a sense, are 
economically more fortunate. However, 
the fortitude of the West Virginian who 
has had a reasonable education—and we 
believe that most of our people have had 
that kind of education—would not admit 
of any difficulty on the part of that per- 
son to discern that which would be dam- 
aging to this country because of some 
periodical in which such an assertion 
had been printed. 

I think that, by and large, the people 
of the country as a whole, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia included, are diligent 
in their effort to make certain that Con- 
gress does not do violence to the basic 
principles upon which the Nation was 
founded. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
from West Virginia agree with me that 
we can rely on the commonsense and 
patriotism of the people of West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania to reject propaganda 
as being alien to the American way of 
life? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think so. George 
Washington is believed to have said dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, when the 
Nation was passing through that dark 
period of opposition to the British 
Crown: 

Give me but a banner to plant upon the 
hills of West Augusta— 


He was speaking of West Virginia— 


and I shall gather around me men who will 
set this Nation free, 


He realized that in the hills were free- 
dom-loving people; and the motto of 
West Virginia today is: “Mountaineers 
Are Always Free.” 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from West 
Virginia will recall a quotation attrib- 
uted—perhaps erroneously—to Voltaire, 
that great French philosopher whose 
thoughts and actions led to the French 
Revolution and the freeing of France 
from the tyranny of a controlled society, 
a police state. Voltaire was reported 
to have said: 

I despise everything you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it. 


I despise and the Senator from West 
Virginia despises Communist propagan- 
da; but in a free country we should not 
resort to the same kind of totalitarianism 
that was the rule in France before the 
French Revolution, and which the Cun- 
ningham amendment would now restore 
to the law of free American people. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; and if we are 
to quote—and I must give it in para- 
phrase—it was Thomas Jefferson who 
said: 

The strength of our Republic is that which 
is done through an enlightened people. 


Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. I turn now to the 
balance of the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States at his press 
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conference last January, when he was 
asked his views on the Cunningham 
amendment, which had just been adopt- 
ed by the House, said: 

Now, there has been a drop—in the 
amount of mail coming in from Communist 
countries in the last few months. 


The President was referring to a de- 
crease in the amount of mail coming in 
from Communist countries since he had 
eliminated the Executive order which 
had created this censorship during the 
end of the Truman and all of the Eisen- 
hower years. 

I continue to quote from the Presi- 
dent’s statement. He had said there had 
been a drop in the amount of mail com- 
ing in from Communist countries since 
the spring of 1961, which was when he 
had lifted the Executive order. 

If there is also an effort made by the 
Communists to deny us ability to send mail, 
it is going to present serious problems for 
a good many Americans who have been carry- 
ing on correspondence with friends and rel- 
atives. Now, I know that is not the purpose. 
I think that the Senate should examine the 
language very clearly and make sure that it 
is effective and is responsive to our national 
needs, and determine whether the rather 
generalized instructions to the Attorney 
General fall within the necessity of legal 
precision. 

I think the American people are used to 
hearing all sides, and I don’t think that they 
are particularly impressed by a good deal 
of what I have seen of propaganda. We send 
a good deal of mail out and I want to be sure 
that our rights to send our mail and our 
views and our correspondence to all parts 
of the world are not interfered with. 


I share the views of the President of 
the United States. That is why I pro- 
pose this amendment and its two com- 
panions. 

Mr. President, I have already done, to 
the best of my ability, the task of per- 
suading Senators that this definition is 
a legal abortion. There is no legal pre- 
cision about it. It requires the enforcer 
of the act to get inside the mind of 
someone in China or Russia. It does not 
even seek knowledge to determine what 
his intent was, what he wanted to do, 
what his purpose was. 

Certainly there is no clear “present 
danger” standard, as required by the 
Supreme Court for infringements of the 
first amendment. So I think this defini- 
tion, in and of itself, is enough to require 
the rejection of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota, without losing my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an inquiry of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and then 
propound a unanimous-consent request 
relating to two of his amendments. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield for 
that purpose, with the understanding 
that I shall not lose my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
from Pennsylvania state the numbers of 
his other two amendments? 

Mr. CLARK. One is designated 9 
25-62—F”; the other is “9-25-62—B.” 
The present amendment is designated 
“9-25-62—E..” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The two remain- 
ing amendments are F and B? 
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Mr.CLARK. Yes. After we have fin- 
ished with the Cunningham amendment, 
I shall offer another amendment, the 
consideration of which should be brief. 
That amendment deals with the pay 
scales of legislative employees, who I 
think have been treated most unjustly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. After the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has discussed the 
pending amendment, does he expect to 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote or a voice 
vote? 

Mr. CLARK. A voice vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that as to the 
amendments of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania designated “F” and “B” the de- 
bate be limited to 1 hour on a side to- 
morrow following the morning hour, the 
Senate beginning its session tomorrow at 
9 a.m., and that the time on the amend- 
ments be divided equally between the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota restate the 
time to be allotted on the amendments? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One hour on aside 
for each amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. One hour on each 
amendment, half an hour on a side. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wanted to be 
certain that the Senator was given plenty 
of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

Ordered, That on Thursday, September 27, 
1962, following the conclusion of the morn- 
ing business, the Senate proceed to consider 
two amendments (printed as B and F— 
9-25-62), to be proposed by Mr. CLARK to 
H.R. 7927, the Postal Services and Federal 
Employees Salary Act of 1962, and that de- 
bate on each thereof be limited to 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled, re- 
spectively, by Mr. CLARK and Mr. JOHNSTON. 
(Sept. 26, 1962.) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who has been most coop- 
erative and helpful in these matters, if 
it is his intention, once he has concluded 
with this amendment, to attempt to seek 
a yea-and-nay vote or to have a voice 
vote. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be reluctantly 
content with a voice vote, having been so 
persuaded by my able colleague, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. Is it the inten- 
tion of the Senator then to offer another 
amendment, that one relating to the pay 
seale of legislative employees? 

Mr. CLARK. I could do that today or 
tomorrow. I should prefer to finish with 
the Cunningham amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I desired to ac- 
commodate the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. I merely wished to let other 
Senators know what they might expect 
this evening in the way of yea-and-nay 
votes. It is understood, then, that there 
will be no yea-and-nay votes tonight. 

Mr. CLARK. In my opinion, the 
Senate will be in a better mood to do 
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justice to its legislative employees, 
whether they are employed in the offices 
of individual Senators or in committees, 
after the Senate has disposed of the so- 
called Cunningham amendment, than 
during what might be called the middle 
of the battle on that amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania is correct. The 
Senate could then continue with ger- 
maneness to this particular topic. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, if 
there is to be a yea-and-nay vote, it 
will be necessary to notify Senators to 
remain available. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There will be a 
voice vote. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I can 
understand the anxiety of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, 
for unless he is very careful, he will lose 
the voice vote, so he had better be sure 
to get plenty of troops into the Chamber. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Knowing that the 
Senator from South Carolina lives in the 
tradition of Stonewall Jackson and Rob- 
ert E. Lee, I have a notion that his troops 
will be here. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I agree with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. We have 
the votes; all we have to do is to get them 
here. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I regret that the 
Senator does not pursue a request for 
a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from 
West Virginia desires a yea-and-nay vote, 
I shall be glad to join him in the re- 
quest. I was speaking for myself only. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am not certain 
that we could obtain a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not believe a 
quorum could be established tonight 
without great difficulty. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The reason I raised 
the question was to see where we would 
stand tomorrow with reference to this 
amendment. Will there be a yea-and- 
nay vote tomorrow on this point? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote tomorrow. I hope the 
leadership will help me to get it both on 
amendment “B” and amendment “F,” 
the first of which is a substitute consist- 
ing of a modified version of the Walter 
bill, which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was reported by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, and is now 
on the calendar, and which, in my judg- 
ment, should satisfy the most ardent 
patriot in this body with reference to 
this particular subject. 

The other amendment would provide 
the President of the United States with 
seme kind of discretion to put the com- 
mittee amendment into effect, as we have 
already given him discretion with re- 
spect to trade with Cuba and Yugoslavia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will do every- 
thing I can—and in connection with this 
matter I speak for the majority leader, 
with whom I have consulted—to see to 
it that the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
successful in having yea-and-nay votes 
taken on the question of agreeing to the 
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several amendments which he will offer 

tomorrow. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In regard to having 
yea-and-nay votes taken, let me say that 
I will cooperate fully, on this side, insofar 
as my influence or my voice will carry. 
However, the Walter amendment has al- 
ready been tried; and, with regard to 
the other amendment, the President has 
his way now; and these are only two 
ways to try to repeal and strike out the 
committee substitute for the Cunning- 
ham amendment—which is what the 
pending amendment is. I thought the 
Senate would be interested in knowing 
what the issue is. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall not quarrel with 
the Senator from Nebraska on his state- 
ment; what he has said is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is always courteous in 
connection with matters of this kind. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I may be laboring 
this point too long, but I wish to make 
sure that on the basic subject matter of 
the three approaches, yea-and-nay votes 
will be taken. Some Senators would wish 
thus to be able to register their votes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Sena- 
tor that that will be done. I do not like 
to ask unanimous consent that yea-and- 
nay votes be ordered, because that would 
be bad practice. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But we shall co- 
operate, tomorrow, and shall see to it, 
insofar as we can, that yea-and-nay 
votes are taken on both the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. 
assurance. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there has 
been some quibbling about the amount 
of mail and printed material passing be- 
tween Communist areas and the United 
States. It has been said that the very 
large poundage of material going from 
the United States to Russia consists 
largely of food packages. I do not believe 
that view to be correct. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a table prepared by the Treasury 
Department which appears in the com- 
mittee hearings at page 862. The table 
is entitled “Printed matter (whether or 
not propaganda) received in the mails at 
New York, N.Y., from countries desig- 
nated as Communist areas pursuant to 
19 U.S.C. 1362.” 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Printed matter (whether or not propaganda) 
received in the mails at New York, N.Y., 
from countries designated as Communist 
areas pursuant to 19 U.S.C. 1362 

Total pieces 


I appreciate that 


January 1960. - 1. 737, 181 
February 1960 1. 799, 500 
March 1960 1, 337, 889 
April 1960 1, 351, 662 
May 1960. 1, 507, 153 
June 1960 1, 701, 872 
TUF ARG on ———T——T———— 1,319, 991 
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Printed matter (whether or not propaganda) 
received in the mails at New York, N. F., 
from countries ted as Communist 
areas pursuant to 19 U.S.C. 1362—Con, 


Total pieces 
August 180. T8 1. 488. 786 
September 1960—-——— - 1. 172, 245 
e eee 954. 141 
November 1960 —— 912, 697 
December 1960.......-..------- 783, 738 
Total, 0... 16, 095, 578 
January 1961. „„“ 889, 153 
Yobruary 1061... 816, 367 
eehte 8 994, 586 
rr 905, 835 
% 854, 373 
aE SATA eee a eee pier reece 945, 551 
daly TANG) scone eee 77, 752 
Kennt 106 rç—ç— 974, 550 
nnn [| nenni er 775, 209 
October 1961 826, 184 
November 1961_.------------.-- 667, 192 
December 1961 627, 705 
nel 10, 054, 457 
January 1962. 923, 383 
February 1962 715, 671 
March 3968. once 889, 717 
April 1982 —— 826, 797 
Mar on Ree Re ae Spey renee 783, 738 
Average monthly imports: 
LO See ae ee 1, 341, 298 
PN ie SE, A Ss Uae as 837, 871 
1962 (1st 5 months) 827, 861 


Mr. CLARK. The table shows that 
during the 12 months of 1960, when the 
former ban was in effect, the total num- 
ber of pieces of mail received only at 
New York City—not at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Savannah, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Oreg., 
Seattle, or any other port, but just at the 
port of New York—was 16,095,578. In 
1961 the amount decreased—after the 
old screening system was repealed—by 
approximately 37 percent; the total 
number of pieces decreased from 16,- 
095,578 to 10,054,457 pieces. 

There has been a further drop—as 
shown by the table I have just had 
printed in the Rxconp— during the first 
5 months of 1962. We can judge the ex- 
tent of the drop by examining the figures 
in the table, which show the average 
monthly imports of printed matter re- 
ceived at New York from Communist 
areas. In 1960, the average was 1,341,- 
298 pieces a month. In 1961, after the 
Executive order was repealed, after there 
was no censorship of Communist matter 
coming into this country, the monthly 
average decreased to 837,871 pieces 
That drop has continued, although at a 
slightly lower rate, during the first 5 
months of this year, for which the av- 
erage monthly imports have been 827,- 
861 pieces, 

This is in direct contradiction of the 
testimony given before the Senate com- 
mittee by Representative CuNNINGHAM, 
as his testimony appears on page 916, 
of the Senate committee hearings. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
discuss the administrative problems 
which will be recreated by this amend- 
ment. Let us note, of course, that the 
amendment applies to substantially 
more than the pieces of mail referred to 
in the table which I have just had in- 
serted in the Recorp. An average of 839 
million pieces of foreign mail is received 
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in the United States each year, and 
there are 170 points of entry of foreign 
surface and air mail in our country. 

Moreover, the committee proposal ap- 
plies to internal U.S. mailings of Commu- 
nist propaganda, because of the language 
of the Senate committee amendment 
which appears on page 30, at line 20 
of the Senate committee text, which 
includes within the category on which 
the Postmaster General will act, at which 
point the policy determinations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury must stop— 
referring to mail—“or upon its subse- 
quent deposit in the U.S. domestic 
mails.” 

So if someone were to put into the mail 
at, let us say, Bethlehem, Pa., and were 
to direct it to a citizen in Allentown, 
Pa.—aAllentown is immediately adjacent 
to Bethlehem—some Communist propa- 
ganda which had been printed in Rus- 
sian in 1919, it would be the duty of the 
Postmaster General to intercept it and 
detain it. 

I reiterate, Mr. President, how crazy 
can we get? There are 45,000 post of- 
fices in the United States, the postmas- 
ters or his employees in each of which 
are directed by this amendment to 
search out, find, and detain Communist 
propaganda. 

I wonder how the postmaster in a 
small Pennsylvania town, or, indeed, a 
small town in South Carolina, or a town 
in Nebraska, can be expected to have the 
necessary erudition to determine whether 
a piece of mail written in Russian or 
Chinese—and let me point out there are 
hundreds of written dialects in the lan- 
guages of each of those countries—did 
or did not contain Communist propa- 
ganda which the author believed would, 
or intended to, influence the recipient to 
take a position in favor of a foreign pol- 
icy of a Communist country, whether or 
not the foreign policy happened to be 
in accordance with the policy of the 
United States of America. 

Imagination staggers at the numbers 
of interpretors who would have to be 
hired if this amendment were to be lit- 
erally enforced. I do not think any 
Senator is so naive as to think anybody 
ever intended this amendment to be en- 
forced. This is only a gesture. In all 
candor, it is a neo-Joseph McCarthy 
gesture, intended to make those who sup- 
port it appear to be patriotic American 
citizens and those who oppose it appear 
to be soft on communism, This amend- 
ment has no useful effect at all—it might 
have extremely harmful effects—it is not 
in the national interest. 

Let me point out the experience and 
the policy of other countries in the free 
world with respect to this question. I 
often wonder how guardians of the pub- 
lic conscience who are quite unwilling to 
let material which they consider sub- 
versive be considered by ordinary citi- 
zens of the United States feel with re- 
spect to the people of France, West 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Canada. 

Do the proponents of this amendment 
really believe that the citizens of those 
countries are more patriotic than citi- 
zens of the United States, or more in- 
telligent than citizens of the United 
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States, or less likely to be subverted by 
the false doctrines of communism than 
the people of the United States? 

I should think the proponents of the 
amendment would be beating their 
chests and saying, “We yield to no man 
in holding forth the patriotism of the 
average American citizen. He is far 
more patriotic than the citizen of France 
or West Germany or Great Britain or 
Italy or Canada.” 

Yet the governments of those coun- 
tries do not think it necessary to create 
this kind of police state mechanism to 
defend their citizens from the dangers 
of Communist subversion. Itso happens 
that there are rather large Communist 
Parties in both France and Italy, and 
there was a time when they were a 
threat to the democratic way of life in 
those countries. One might think that 
the democratic parties of those coun- 
tries, which were doing their best to 
decrease the influence of the Communist 
parties in their countries, would have 
been the first to resort to the police state 
method by keeping out of the mails of 
those countries Communist propaganda 
intended to foster the political views of 
the Communist Parties of those coun- 
tries, which were a threat to democratic 
liberties. But no. They knew better. 

I now refer to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD of yesterday, at page 20637. I am 
paraphrasing from the U.S. Information 
Agency Memorandum which appears at 
that place. 

The press attaché of the French Em- 
bassy, Jean Baube, advises that France 
has no screening process. It should be 
noted that, as a matter of internal se- 
curity, France may destroy material, 
even of domestic production, but this is 
done without regard to material going 
through the mails directed to individual 
citizens, corporations, or institutions. 

In West Germany—and the source is 
Art Hoffman, presumably an official of 
the West German Embassy—that the 
practice of the Communists is to smug- 
gle material into West Germany and 
then distribute it by domestic mail. 
They were unable to determine whether 
there is a statute on the books, but cer- 
tainly there is no concerted effort to 
censor and screen the mails of West 
Germany. 

With respect to Great Britain, the 
USIA memorandum continues, there is 
no specific information, but, to the gen- 
eral knowledge of Mr. M. A. M. Robb, 
Information Minister, there is no sta- 
tute or administrative ruling providing 
for censorship or screening of mail. 
There has been from time to time a spot 
check made of material for internal se- 
curity reasons, but the mail was never 
withheld from the addressee, and this 
applies to newspapers, magazines, and 
books as well as letters. 

I turn to Italy, where there are no 
restrictions on the entry of second- or 
third-class mail into the country. I re- 
ferred earlier to the existence of a large 
Communist Party in that country, a 
party which, happily, is decreasing, de- 
creasing, and decreasing year by year, 
as the Italians, who were used to tyranny 
under Mussolini, become more used to 
freedom under their democratic govern- 
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ment. So there is no censorship in 
Italy, and the Communist Party can 
prepare and distribute its own literature 
without legal inhibition. 

In Canada, the public information offi- 
cer of the Embassy states, neither admin- 
istratively nor legislatively is there any 
screening or stoppage of Communist 
propaganda. There may be the usual 
legislation on seditious or treasonable 
material—legislation which is already on 
our books—and there is a section in 
Canada’s customs tariff which prohibits 
the importation of books which are trea- 
sonable and seditious, but there is no 
censorship of mail. 

The memorandum gives similar infor- 
mation with respect to Japan. I shall 
not detain the Senate by going into that 
at greater length. 

I have spoken of the administrative 
difficulties of this proposal, but I have 
said nothing about the cost. I wonder 
how the Appropriations Committees of 
the Senate and of the House would look 
at a request for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of extra postal employees and 
Treasury employees who would be re- 
quired to enforce this amendment if its 
sponsors sincerely wanted it enforced. 

I suggest that any such request would 
double, if not triple, the postal deficit, 
which the bill is intended to reduce. 
It would double, if not triple, the num- 
ber of employees required by the Post 
Office Department. Probably it would 
cause a vast expansion in the number 
of employees in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, who would have to write the little 
rules and regulations which the Post 
Office Department and Customs Bureau 
would have to enforce. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to my friend from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is it not a fact, to 
be very frank with one another, that 
the Justice Department would not wish 
to undertake this task? Is that not 
true? 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure it is true, al- 
though I have no firsthand knowledge 
to that effect. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. At least, the Jus- 
tice Department representatives came 
and spoke to the committee against the 
Cunningham amendment; did it not? 

Mr. CLARK. The Deputy Attorney 
General, Mr. Katzenbach, gave eloquent 
testimony against not only the Cunning- 
ham amendment, but also any pale rep- 
lica thereof. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is it not also the 
opinion of my colleague that the Post 
Office Department, let us say, moves 
backward when faced with a challenge 
possibly to be assigned the administra- 
tion of this proposal? Is that not true? 

Mr. CLARK. Of course it is true. 

I have deplored this before, and again 
I call to the attention of my friend our 
inability to place cartoons in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, because the one pub- 
lished this morning in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, by Herblock, 
entitled “Little Bundle From Congress,” 
is an excellent one. It shows a big pack- 
age of mail in which is a sort of Neander- 
thal baby, quite a horror, in a bag which 
bears the title ‘“Censorship-of-the- 
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Mails—Legislative Monstrosity.” The 
package is directed to the “Attorney 
General,” but the name of the Attorney 
General is crossed out. Then it says 
“Try Postmaster General,” but the name 
of the Postmaster General is crossed out. 
Then it says “Forward to Sec. of Treas- 
ury.” And there is a not flattering like- 
ness of my dear friend Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, in the process 
of having a fit as this unappetizing 
bundle is delivered to his door, while in 
the background various individuals who 
have placed it on his doorstep are scurry- 
ing away under the light of the moon, 
with a picture of the U.S. Capitol in the 
background. 

The cartoon is entitled “Little Bundle 
From Congress.” 

Mr, RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania no doubt recalls that ear- 
lier this afternoon I asked a question of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
in which I indicated the need for a 
clarification of responsibilities which the 
Treasury Department would have to as- 
sume in handling the so-called modified 
Cunningham amendment. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Treasury De- 
partment, frankly, is in a quandary on 
this question. It would be impossible to 
handle. 

Mr. CLARK. I would say to the 
Senator from West Virginia that we 
would not be going too far if we said 
that the Treasury Department is un- 
happy. 

On the same editorial page on which 
appeared the Herblock cartoon to which 
I referred there was published an edi- 
torial entitled “Token Censorship.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, published in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOKEN CENSORSHIP 

The Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, having labored long and ear- 
nestly, has brought forth a mouselike version 
of the Cunningham amendment. It makes 
an obeisance to censorship of the mails by 
permitting a limited search for Communist 
propaganda in postal material coming from 
abroad and a limited delay in delivery of the 
mail. True, it would not have anything like 
the Cunningham amendment’s ruinous im- 
pact on American freedom. But it remains, 
as Senator CLARK said of it, “an administra- 
tion monstrosity which violates basic con- 
stitutional civil liberties.” 

The Cunningham amendment, adopted by 
the House when it passed the postal rate 
increase bill a year ago, would forbid the 
reception, handling, transportation or deliv- 
ery in the United States of any mail “deter- 
mined by the Attorney General to be Com- 
munist political propaganda.” This would 
mean, literally, that all newspapers, books, 
periodicals and other printed matter from 
any foreign country would have to be scruti- 
nized by the Justice Department, seized and 
destroyed. It would mean, in short, an ab- 
dication of freedom by the American people. 
And it would mean putting blinders on 
American students of Soviet politics and 
ideas. 
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The Senate committee proposal would 
soften this censorship in a number of ways. 
Sensibly, to begin with, it would eliminate 
from coverage all matter addressed to gov- 
ernmental agencies, libraries, and institu- 
tions of higher learning—or any individual 
connected with these institutions. It would 
also make the censorship inapplicable to 
matter coming into the country under a re- 
ciprocal international agreement respecting 
mail delivery. And, finally, it would allow 
delivery of publications to persons who sub- 
scribed to them and, after an irksome delay, 
to any other addressee willing to undergo the 
embarrassment of expressing a desire to re- 
ceive it. 

The Senate committee made one other sig- 
nificant change from the Cunningham 
amendment. It would place the burden of 
determining what constitutes Communist 
propaganda on the Secretary of the Treasury 
instead of on the Attorney General. Is this 
because the Secretary of the Treasury is 
more expert or simply because he has less 
political pull? Why not pass the buck to the 
Director of the Fish and Wild Life Service? 

The justification for the Senate committee 
proposal is, of course, that some compromise 
with the House regarding the Communist 
propaganda nonsense is necessary to get the 
postal rate bill enacted. But this compro- 
mise, however innocuous, remains insulting 
to the American people and degrading to the 
image of America as a free society. We think 
the Senate would do well to reject it and 
stand firmly on the bedrock of democratic 
principle. Americans do not need the spuri- 
ous protection of censorship. They have the 
best protection against bad ideas ever de- 
vised: education, love of country, and the 
free expression of sound and sensible ideas. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish 
to quote briefly from the editorial, which 
deplores the action the Senate is being 
asked to affirm: 

It [the Senate amendment] would place 
the burden of determining what constitutes 
Commuist propaganda on the Secretary of 
the Treasury instead of on the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Is this because the Secretary of the 
Treasury is more expert or simply because he 
has less political pull? Why not pass the 
buck to the Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service? 


I think that is a very sensible decision, 
because, as I read the language, and my 
friends from West Virginia or Illinois 
will correct me if Iam wrong, I am sure 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is under 
the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK. Since this issue deals 
with the Department of the Interior, 
perhaps it would be a good thing to have 
Stewart Udall cope with this problem in 
the way he copes with fish and wildlife 
problems. It seems to me one could 
make a rather happy analogy in that 
regard. 

I suspect that my good friend Stewart 
Udall would run like a jackrabbit from 
any suggestion that he should be called 
upon to enforce this administrative mon- 
strosity, this unconstitutional determi- 
nation of the Senate to create, in modi- 
fied form, the first step on the road to a 
police state. 

I turn now to the second point which 
is why, in my opinion—and in the 
opinion of at least two of my colleagues 
on the committee—the amendment 
would not be in the national interest. 

I refer again to the eloquent comment 
made by Mr. Murrow, speaking of the 
Communist Iron Curtain countries as a 
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darkroom and speaking of the free world 
as an area where sunshine permeated to 
every nook and cranny at least at some 
time during the day. I paraphrase what 
he said, with what I thought was great 
eloquence: 

One candle in a darkroom is worth 100 
candles in the sunshine. One American 
message, one American truth, one piece of 
American information behind the Iron Cur- 
tain is a greater contribution to the cause of 
freedom than 100 pieces of Communist propa- 
ganda are to the cause of communism. 


Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield tomy friend from 
Tilinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I notice from read- 
ing the hearings before the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service that 
Representative CUNNINGHAM, on pages 
918 and 919, stated that, while we de- 
livered propaganda mail coming from 
Russia and its satellites, Russia and its 
satellites would not deliver propaganda 
mail which we or our citizens mailed into 
those countries. Mr. Cunningham made 
that statement several times, referring 
to Rumania and in general to Communist 
countries, saying that what we have now 
is a one-sided situation in which we de- 
liver their mail but they do not deliver 
ours. 

I wonder if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has any reliable information on 
that point. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his inquiry, which is a very intelligent 
one. I have specific information on that 
point. I wish to quote from a memoran- 
dum prepared by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and commenting on a number of 
errors in Representative CUNNINGHAM’sS 
statement before our committee. The 
memo comments on the specific point by 
the Congressman referred to by the Sen- 
ator, as follows: 

There is a great deal of mail dispatched 
from the United States to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries—over 13 million pounds for the 12- 
month period ending March 31, 1962. 


I ask Senators to note this well: 

We feel confident that almost all of this 
mail is delivered. If it were not, we feel 
certain that we would be receiving a great 
many complaints, whereas in actuality, the 
complaints about mail sent by U.S. citizens 
to Iron Curtain countries are few and far 
between. 


I refer my friend from Illinois also to 
the USIA testimony which appears in 
the Recor at the top of page 860. 

I say also to my friend from Illinois 
that at my request Edward R. Murrow, 
the Director of the USIA, and William 
Tyler, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs, the gentleman who 
succeeded Foy Kohler, who has now be- 
come our Ambassador to Russia, ap- 
peared in executive session before our 
committee shortly before we voted on 
this proposal. 

While the testimony given by Mr. Mur- 
row and Mr. Tyler must be held invio- 
late as to its details, they made it very 
clear to members of the committee that 
they were very much encouraged at the 
amount of American information which 
was going into not only Soviet Russia 
but also into the other Iron Curtain 
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countries. The volume of that material 
was increasing as the censorship of all 
phases of Russian life deszeased. As the 
Senator from Illinois, who is a real stu- 
dent on these questions knows, it has 
decreased since Stalin’s death. The As- 
sistant Secretary of State Tyler spoke 
for Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson, 
who has recently returned from a 5- 
year tour of duty in Moscow and who un- 
fortunately was ill in the hospital or 
else he would have appeared personally 
before our committee. 

The importance of internal Western 
mailings in the Soviet Union cannot be 
overestimated, I say to my friend from 
Illinois. I point out that basing his 
statement on what he had been told by 
Ambassador Thompson, Mr. Tyler said 
that vast amounts of American informa- 
tion go forth from the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow to points in the U.S.S.R. 
and the information does get delivered. 

Though I do not believe I shall bother 
to put it into the Recorp, I have here 
and shall be happy to make available to 
my friend from Illinois a transcript 
picked up in this country of a daily ra- 
dio broadcast by Tass in Russian to Eu- 
rope on the 23d of June, 1962, in which 
reference is made to an open letter writ- 
ten by two citizens of Russia in the 
Chechen Ingush Soviet Republic to the 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow. It points out 
the fact that many writers and other cul- 
tural figures in that republic have dis- 
covered with astonishment voluminous 
yellow packets in their mailboxes con- 
taining bulletins from the U.S. Embassy 
in Moscow with American propaganda 
material. My friend may be interested 
in looking at the transcript. I shall leave 
it on the desk in case he desires to do so. 

Mr. President, I return to the burden 
of my text and will continue my discus- 
sion of the national interest in this ques- 
tion. The principal point is that action 
requiring screening of mails, no matter 
how limited, will invite far-reaching re- 
taliation. Soviet statements made at 
the time the House passed the Cunning- 
ham amendment substantiate my asser- 
tion in that regard. 

Contrary to the testimony of Repre- 
sentative CUNNINGHAM, Western mail is 
being delivered in significant and in- 
creasing volume in Communist areas. 
That was attested to by Mr. Murrow and 
Mr. Tyler in the testimony to which I 
have referred. I have already placed in 
the Recorp statistics which prove clearly 
that Communist mail in this country is 
not increasing. It is decreasing. The 
volume of U.S. mail now going to the 
Communist bloc, exclusive of food pack- 
ages, far exceeds the volume of Commu- 
nist mail coming into this country. 

In that regard I cite a comment made 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] at page 849 of the record in re- 
sponse to some testimony given by Mr. 
Doyle, the Deputy General Counsel of 
the Post Office Department. The Sena- 
tor from Kansas said: 

Senator Carison. Mr. Doyle, just to keep 
the record straight now, of the 13,485,399 
pounds that we send— 


I interpolate—to Communist coun- 
tries— 
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2,204,763 pounds was mail other than parcel 
post; whereas, we received 2,192,327 pounds— 


I interpolate—a lesser amount— 
which I could assume would not be parcel 
post largely, as it was in our case, and there- 
fore our balance was pretty much even when 
it comes to 2.2 million and 2.192 million. 

Mr. Dorie. The 2,192,000 that you referred 
to as incoming would be letter mail and 
printed matter, that is correct, 


I point out also that all the parcel 
post going to Russia is not merely food. 
A great deal of it is heavy, bulky printed 
material, including books. I read into 
the Recorp a comment made in a Mos- 
cow broadcast in English to eastern 
North America on January 29, 1962, 
right after the Cunningham amendment 
was passed: 

The U.S. House of Representatives has 
passed a bill prohibiting the delivery of cer- 
tain class mail from abroad which the At- 
torney General may consider Communist 
propaganda. 


Continuing the quote, having omitted 
some material: 

This new breech of the situation points 
to the administration’s lack of faith in the 
persuasive powers of the ideals it advocates. 


Do we want to give the Communists an 
opportunity to beam that sort of charge 
around the globe again? 

Mr. Murrow and Mr. Tyler made 
abundantly clear that in their informed 
and considered opinion, the passage of 
the proposed legislation was highly likely 
to result in retaliation by the Commu- 
nists, so that our one candle in a dark- 
room might well be extinguished as the 
price of our putting out not 100 but only 
1 lighted candle in the sunshine. 

I turn now to constitutional objec- 
tions to the proposed legislation. I refer 
to pages 43 and 44 of the committee re- 
port, which contains my individual 
views. I quote from page 44, subsection 
3, of my views: 

(3) Constitutional objections: Any pro- 
posal which sets up a universal 
system for foreign mail, regardless of its ex- 


ceptions, raises serious constitutional ques- 
tions. 

The first amendment states, “Congress 
shall make no law * * * abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press; * +”, This 
basic freedom is subject to limitation only 
when the expression of thought presents a 
“clear and present danger.” 


This was a quotation from the well- 
known case of Dennis v. U.S., 341 U.S. 
494, decided in 1950: 


A restriction on use of the mails may raise 
violations of the first amendment. 


That is from Hannegan v. Esquire 
magazine—327 U.S. 146, decided in 1946. 

Justices Brennan, Warren, and Doug- 
las said in a concurring opinion in Man- 
uel Enterprises against Day, decided 
June 25, 1962: 

Administrative orders detaining objects 
from the mails make “questions of procedu- 
ral safeguards loom large.” 


The Justices were referring in context 
to the procedural constitutional safe- 
guards which might invalidate the ad- 
ministrative orders in question. 

Finally I quote from a dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes, joined in 
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by Mr. Justice Brandeis, a long time 
ago, in 225 U.S. 407, at page 437: 

The United States may give up the post 
office when it sees fit, but while it carries it 
on, the use of the mails is almost as much 
a part of free speech as the right to use our 
tongues, and it would take very strong lan- 
guage to convince me that Congress ever in- 
tended to give such a practically despotic 
power to any one man (Milwaukee Publish- 
ing Co, v. Burleson). 


In this case it would be the Treasury 
Department doing the censoring. 

The Walter bill, which passed the 
House, and which was amended in cer- 
tain respects in the Senate committee, 
and is now on the calendar, and which 
I shall offer tomorrow with one modifi- 
cation as a substitute for the Senate lan- 
guage, in the opinion of its author, Rep- 
resentative WALTER, chairman of the 
Un-American Activities Subcommittee 
of the House, goes as far as one can go 
constitutionally. 

Mr. WALTER is certainly an expert on 
this subject. When Mr. WALTER, a 
learned member of the Pennsylvania 
bar, anxious as we all know he is to go 
as far as possible to restrain the dis- 
semination of Communist propaganda, 
says his bill is as far as we can constitu- 
tionally go, I take his views quite se- 
riously. 

Many of the constitutional objections 
raised by the Deputy Attorney General 
Katzenbach to the Cunningham amend- 
ment as it passed the House, in my opin- 
ion, pertain with equal force to the Sen- 
ate proposal. 

While the committee proposal would 
permit the persons who have received 
notices from the post office that Commu- 
nist political propaganda is being held 
for them to file requests for such mat- 
ter to obtain it, clearly a stigma might 
attach to those who might attempt to 
exercise their rights in this regard. This 
would be especially the case in small 
communities, where such actions are al- 
most sure to become widely known. The 
information might well find its way into 
the FBI files. I do not present myself 
as a learned constitutional lawyer, but I 
did practice law in the Philadelphia 
courts for 25 years, and I have some 
knowledge of the constitutional limita- 
tions imposed on government action by 
the first 10 amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. I state it as 
my personal opinion that the present 
Supreme Court would almost certainly 
declare this Senate amendment uncon- 
stitutional if the question were to come 
before it. 

I have already offered for the RECORD 
an editorial from the New York Times 
and an editorial from the Washington 
Post. Curiously enough, there is one 
also from the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
objecting to the proposed legislation. 
Arthur Krock has written an article 
criticizing it adversely, which was put 
in the Recorp by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. I have de- 
scribed the Herblock cartoon. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
letter which was sent to me by the 
American Civil Liberties Union under 
date of September 26, 1962, signed by the 
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able director of its Washington office, 
Mr. Lawrence Speiser. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
Washington, D.C., September 26, 1962. 

Dear SENATOR: Scheduled for floor debate 
today is H.R. 7927, providing postal rate in- 
creases and pay raises for Government em- 
ployees. This bill contains a provision au- 
thorizing the interception and censorship of 
Communist political propaganda. The Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union strongly objects 
to this provision and urges that you lend 
your full efforts to have it deleted from the 
bill. 

The measure provides that all mail matter, 
except sealed letters, which originates in any 
Iron Curtain country and which is deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury to be 
Communist political propaganda shall not 
be delivered unless an addressee notifies him 
that he desires the material. 

Secondly, borrowing from the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, it defines Com- 
munist political propaganda as “any * * * 
expression * * * reasonably adapted to * * * 
prevail upon, indoctrinate, convert, induce, 
or in any other way influence a recipient or 
any section of the public within the United 
States with reference to political or public 
interests, policies, or relations of a govern- 
ment of a foreign country or a foreign polit- 
ical party or with reference to the foreign 
policies of the United States or promote 
in the United States racial, religious, or so- 
cial dissensions.” 

Thirdly, it provides exemptions for any 
mail addressed to any “U.S. Government 
agency, or any library, college, university, 
graduate school or scientific or professional 
institution or any individual connected 
therewith” as well as for any material which 
is covered by reciprocal international agree- 
ment. 

The definition of Communist political 
propaganda was vigorously criticized before 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee on August 21, 1962, by Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach, Deputy Attorney General. He 
said, “It is highly probable that all news- 
papers or magazines of general circulation 
published in Communist-bloc countries 
would fall within this definition. It might 
also cover newspapers in neutral or friendly 
countries which take a position on any par- 
ticular question consistent with the position 
taken by a Communist country. It might 
even cover publications in which statements 
from Communist sources are reprinted for 
their news value. * * * The possibilities for 
arbitrary application in interpretation of this 
standard are obvious.” 

Secondly, it is clear that some sort of ad- 
ministrative hearing prior to the determina- 
tion by the Secretary of the Treasury must 
be made. Thus the burdens of departmental 
litigation and judicial review must be added 
to the burdens of enforcement at the initial 
level. The procedures for making the neces- 
sary determinations will be quite lengthy, 
and as Deputy Attorney General Katzenbach 
said, “how such procedures can practically 
be employed in passing on individual mail- 
ings I confess I do not know.” 

Thirdly, it is going to separate Americans 
into those who are courageous enough to 
indicate they want to see Communist politi- 
cal propaganda and are, therefore, willing to 
have their names placed on an official Gov- 
ernment list and those who are not. The 
fainthearted and the timid, it is clearly evi- 
dent, are not going to make such a request. 
This bill divides Americans in a way never 
contemplated in a free society. As the New 
York Times said in its editorial of Septem- 
ber 25, 1962, “but it declares, in effect, that 
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there are two kinds of Americans: those who 
can be trusted to receive any kind of mail 
from the Communist world, and those who 
cannot. The Senate provision, like the Cun- 
ningham amendment is probably unconsti- 
tutional and certainly contrary to the most 
Tundamental traditions of our country.” 

Fourthly, even though there is a broad ex- 
emption for those who work for the U.S. 
Government agencies or educational institu- 
tions, there are many individuals in the 
country who would not fall within these 
exemptions but who continually use mate- 
rials from Iron Curtain countries. In the 
excellent article by Schwartz and Paul en- 
titled “Foreign Communist Propaganda in 
the Mails: A Report on Some Problems of 
Federal Censorship” (107 U. of Pa. L. Rev. 
621, 1959), they recounted the difficulties 
various individuals had in obtaining mate- 
rial from Iron Curtain countries. For ex- 
ample, a retired Coast Guard officer who had 
a unique avocation of studying various navi- 
gational problems confronting the Russian 
Navy, could not get the Russian magazine 
source material under the old program and 
he would not fall within the exemptions in 
this proposed bill. 

The assumption that we need censorship 
to protect our people from hostile, foreign 
ideas reflects an extraordinary lack of faith 
in the most basic assumptions underlying 
our society. As Congressman Francis WAL- 
TER said, speaking on this very problem only 
last year (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 107, 
pt. 14, p. 19195): 

“How does one cope with this propaganda? 
Does one collect and destroy such items of 
propaganda piece by piece? Is this pres- 
ently practicable, or even desirable? * * * 
The antidote for the poison of Communist 
propaganda is knowledge and truth. I have 
no real fear that this absurd Communist 
propaganda will seduce any appreciable seg- 
ment of our people, or lead them from the 
path of reason and loyalty—if our people are 
adequately informed as to its nature, origin 
and character, * * * If our people are in- 
formed of the nature and techniques of 
Communist propaganda—and this is a re- 
sponsibility of the educational process and 
the free press—we shall not need fear that 
our people will become infected. Knowl- 
edge is the most effective immunization 
against the propaganda virus.” 

Although it is certainly much better than 
the Cunningham amendment, which was 
passed by the House, nevertheless, this Sen- 
ate version is clearly a censorship measure 
und represents a dangerous departure from 
our entire tradition as a free society. We 
urge you to support deletion of this proyi- 
sion, 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE SPEISER, 
Director, Washington Office. 


Mr. CLARK. The American Book 
Publishers Council, Inc., protested 
against this legislation, at page 899 of 
the hearings. 

So did the American Library Associa- 
tion, at page 891. 

The Association of Research Libraries 
protested, as shown at page 895. The 
objections of these library associations 
have, of course, in large part been taken 
care of in the revised Senate version. 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women objected. Their protest 
is shown at page 887 of the hearings. 

The American Jewish Congress ob- 
jected, as shown at page 881. 

This one will be of interest to my 
friend the Presiding Officer [Mr. Douc- 
tas], The American Friends Service 
Committee objected, as shown at page 
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880. The American Council on Educa- 
tion protested, at page 875. 

Mr. President, I am about to yield 
the floor. I have endeavored in this 
somewhat disjointed and too lengthy 
statement to express my own deep con- 
viction, as a loyal and patriotic Amer- 
ican citizen that we would do great 
damage to the body politic if we were 
to adopt the amendment when it comes 
to a vote. I believe, instead of com- 
pulsory censorship, we should rely on 
the commonsense and patriotism of 
the American people to reject Communist 
propaganda. I believe that the amend- 
ment is unnecessary and unduly costly 
and unconstitutional and damaging to 
our foreign policy and derogatory of the 
basic constitutional rights of the Amer- 
ican people. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
believe Senators are ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I will 
speak for not more than another minute 
before the vote. It is significant that 
before this vote is taken no Member 
of the Senate has seen fit to controvert 
anything which I have said. I am ready 
to vote. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I do not 
think that statement should go unchal- 
lenged. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do not think that 
statement should go unchallenged. So 
far as I am concerned, I am against the 
amendment to strike from the bill the 
section into which the committee has 
gone very thoroughly. We thought, to 
save time, that we would vote, and that 
surely the Senate would go along with 
the committee on the vote. For that 
reason I saw no purpose in continuing 
the discussion. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I am 
hopeful that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania will withdraw the last state- 
ment from the Recorp, because it was 
only to expedite the action of the Senate 
that we agreed on the procedure which 
has been followed. If it would help, I 
have a document consisting of some 15 
legal size typewritten pages, which I can 
use to go thoroughly into this question 
and controvert the assertions made in 
the debate thus far. It is rather unusual, 
after we have made an effort to be agree- 
able, to make such a statement. I hope 
the Senator will withdraw it so that we 
will not have to go into the merits at 
this late hour. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I made 
a basic statement of fact. If the Senator 
wishes to make a speech and keep the 
Senate in session longer, perhaps I would 
withdraw it. As of now, all I can say is 
I made a statement of fact. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
reply has been made to the allegations 
raised by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. Up to the time he made his 
statement, it was a fact. Since that 
time several Senators have stated that 
they opposed the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Prior to the “45 min- 
ute” speech of the Senator from Penn- 
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Sylvania, which lasted nearly 3 hours, 
statements were made to the effect that 
this amendment would be the subject 
of extended comment, not only by the 
Senator from Nebraska but by other 
Senators, as well. I say, in light of this 
fact that the remark was very unfor- 
tunate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In my 14 
years in the Senate, I must have heard 
this issue discussed more than 50 hours. 
I am prepared to vote, if the Senator will 
let us vote. But if he expects to make a 
speech, I will go to my office and sign 
my mail. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I join 
in the thoughts expressed by the major- 
ity leader. I am ready to vote. And let 
the record show that I am in opposition 
to the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a “Memorandum 
on Testimony by Congressman CUNNING- 
HAM Before the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee on Section 12 of 
H.R. 7927,” prepared by the Post Office 
Department, so that Senators may have 
the answer of the administration to 
Representative CUNNINGHAM’s testimony 
when the Senate considers my other 
amendments tomorrow: 

There being no objection, the 
memorandum was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON TESTIMONY BY CONGRESS- 
MAN CUNNINGHAM BEFORE THE SENATE POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE ON 
SECTION 12 or H.R. 7927 
In his testimony on section 12 of H.R. 7927 

given Thursday, August 23, 1962, before the 

Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil 

Service, Congressman CUNNINGHAM made 

several statements which appear to be at 

variance with the facts. 

Page 1531, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that there is an adequate definition 
of Communist propaganda. 

The definition to which he apparently 
refers is set out in the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act and is the definition of rather 
broad scope designed for use in that law 
which provides for the labeling of foreign 
political propaganda. The administration 
is of the opinion that a definition which 
may be adequate where there is a labeling 
requirement is not necessarily adequate and 
may be too broad and general for use where 
there is a censorship requirement. The 
Supreme Court has ruled many definitions 
of pornography unconstitutional as being 
too broad in general. 

Page 1532, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that the language used by the Cus- 
toms and Post Office people to define Com- 
munist propaganda is in the statute because 
it was used in the screening program as ad- 
ministered prior to March 17, 1961. 

This program was discontinued because 
the administration felt there was no legisla- 
tive basis for it and it is therefore incon- 
sistent to say that any definition of Com- 
munist propaganda was in the statute since 
there was no statute for this program. 
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Page 1535, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that the program of screening was 
carried on from 1948 until March 17, 1961. 

The program was initially started during 
World War II and discontinued after the 
war. It was then reinstituted during the 
Korean war and terminated by President 
Kennedy March 17, 1961. 

Page 1535, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that 90 percent of the people said 
they did not order and did not want Com- 
munist propaganda addressed to them. 

Figures made available to the committee 
by the Treasury Department show that of the 
printed matter coming to the United States 
from Communist countries, only about 5 
percent was withheld as being Communist 
propaganda not desired by the addressee. 

Page 1536, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that since the screening program was 
ended March 17, 1961, 10 times as much 
Communist political propaganda has been 
delivered in this country. 

Figures submitted to the committee by the 
Treasury Department show that the volume 
of printed matter from Communist coun- 
tries has decreased since the termination of 
the screening program. 

At several points during his testimony, 
Congressman CUNNINGHAM refers to the al- 
leged fact that printed material from Com- 
munist countries is imported at 150 ports of 
entry or subports. In actuality, the printed 
material from the European Communist 
countries enters the United States only 
through the port of New York. There may 
possibly be small amounts of printed ma- 
terial coming by air through other ports of 
entry but all surface mail comes through 
New York. 

Page 1537, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that 50 percent of the volume of Com- 
munist political propaganda comes from 
Communist organizations in the free world. 
There has never been an organized program 
of screened printed matter from non-Com- 
munist countries so it is difficult to under- 
stand where Congressman CUNNINGHAM gets 
his information. 

Page 1537, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that 2,555,000 pounds of mail were sent 
from this country to Communist countries 
and 2,683,000 pounds were received. 

These figures are at variance with those 
compiled by the Post Office Department 
which were submitted to the committee. 

Page 1537, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that parcel post is not part of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union Convention. 

This is true. However, parcel post is car- 
ried pursuant to international mail handling 
agreements made between this country and 
various other countries with which we ex- 
change this type of mail. His amendment 
would prohibit the United States from enter- 
ing into any international mail handling 
agreement under which Communist prop- 
aganda was carried. This would, of course, 
include the agreements on parcel post. 

Whether or not parcel post is used to carry 
printed propaganda seems incidental since 
these packages constitute a vitally im- 
portant means of exchange of friendship be- 
tween our people and people behind the Iron 
Curtain. Certainly this is the best possible 
type of propaganda. 

Page 1540, Congressman CUNNINGHAM tries 
to divorce propaganda from articles of cloth- 
ing, medicine, etc., which might be contained 
in parcel post. 

Again, we feel that propaganda includes all 
forms of communication. 

Page 1540, Congressman CUNNINGHAM re- 
ports: “My amendment has nothing to do 
with parcel post.” This statement is true 
only as it applies to domestic mail. His 
amendment would prohibit us from enter- 
ing into parcel post agreements under which 
Communist propaganda might be carried. 

Page 1541, Con CUNNINGHAM 
states that the Post Office says it’s going to 
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raise international mail rates. He also states 
that even with increased rates, the Post 
Office Department will lose approximately 
$4 million in the next fiscal year; even with- 
out considering increased costs in salaries, 
eto. 

International mail rates were raised July 1, 
1961, and our preliminary surveys indicate 
there will be a $2 million surplus on inter- 
national mail. 

Congressman CUNNINGHAM states that the 
Communists do not deliver our mail. 

There is a great deal of mail dispatched 
from the United States to Iron Curtain 
countries—over 13 million pounds for the 
12-month period ending March 31, 1962, We 
feel confident that almost all of this mail 
is delivered. If it were not, we feel certain 
that we would be receiving a great many 
complaints, whereas in actuality, the com- 
plaints about mail sent by U.S. citizens to 
Iron Curtain countries are few and far be- 
tween. (See also USIA testimony, Record, 
p. 862.) 

Page 1544, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that Communist propaganda which is 
antichurch could amount to as many as a 
million pieces a month. 

According to Treasury Department figures, 
the total amount of all printed matter from 
Communist countries, whether or not prop- 
aganda, amounts to less than a million pieces 
a month. These figures were submitted to 
the committee. 

Page 1545, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that Communist propaganda which is 
some material which is permitted to enter 
this country through the mails would even 
be mailable in the domestic mails. 

Under the UPUC Convention, article 60, 
section 1-D, material which is nonmailable 
in the country of destination is not per- 
mitted in international mail. Thus, any mail 
which would be kept out of the domestic 
postal system would be kept out of the 
international system. 

Page 1548, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that H.R. 5751 was rushed through the 
House for the purpose of heading off section 
12. 

H.R. 5751 and related bills have been the 
subject of inquiry by the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee for some time. 
There was an earlier version of H.R. 5751 in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives, 
March 21, 1961, and another version with the 
different bill number, H.R. 9120, introduced 
September 11, 1961. Also, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee had con- 
sidered the problem of Communist propa- 
ganda in the mail for several years prior to 
this. At the hearing Thursday, August 23, 
Senator Monroney introduced a partial list 
of hearings and reports published by the 
committee on this subject. It is certainly 
unfair to say that H.R. 5751 was rushed 
through Congress. 

Page 1552, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that no useful purpose would be served 
by notifying people that they might be re- 
ceiving Communist propaganda in the mail. 

The Foreign Agents Registration Act which 
has long been the domestic statute aiming 
at Communist propaganda is a labeling stat- 
ute. It does not prohibit the dissemination 
of Communist propaganda but rather re- 
quires that it be labeled and that the people 
sending it be with the Justice De- 
partment. HR. 5751, as it passed the House, 
is directed at the same purpose—namely, 
notifying recipients, or possible recipients, 
that they are receiving or may receive, Com- 
munist p nda. 

Although H.R. 5751 is not as specific in its 
requirements as the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act, the administration feels, and the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
apparently agrees, that this is the best type 
of legislation which could be administered 
in a practical fashion. 

Page 1553, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that section 12 raises no problems for 
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people who have a need to receive Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

The administration agrees. Sending prop- 
aganda from foreign countries to this coun- 
try by freight and then having it reshipped 
as parcel post seems clearly impractical. 
This would be a much slower process, a 
much more cumbersome process, and, of 
course, as the committee knows, each parcel 
post package must weigh a minimum of 1 
pound. 

Page 1555, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that section 12 would not require any 
more screeners. 

Section 12 would require the Government 
to do something it has never done before— 
censor all domestic mail to determine 
whether or not it contains Communist polit- 
ical propaganda. To say that this operation 
could be done with no more screening than 
we already have is obviously preposterous. 

Page 1560, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that there are 150 ports of entry. 

As previously stated, this is inaccurate. 

Page 1561, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that only 10 percent of the people 
who are asked if they wanted to receive 
propaganda replied in the affirmative. 

As previously noted, only 5 percent of all 
printed matter coming from Communist 
countries was withheld under the old pro- 
gram. 

Page 1562, Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
states that there is no need for sending 
letters to people as contemplated by the 
Walter bill notifying them that they may be 
receiving Communist propaganda in the 
mail. He states that the recipients of this 
propaganda don’t need to be told that it is 
propaganda. 

If this is true, then the administration 
fails to see what Congressman CUNNINGHAM 
is worring about. Since people will rec- 
ognize Communist propaganda for what it is, 
there seems little point in going to the ex- 
pense of such sweeping legis- 
lation as section 12. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I join with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina and my other distinguished 
colleagues who have preceded me in rec- 
ommending passage of H.R. 7927, as re- 
ported by that committee. 

The Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee has held many hearings 
on this bill. I sincerely believe that we 
have had as fine a cross section of wit- 
nesses testify on this measure as was 
possible. The witnesses who appeared 
before the committee came from all 
parts of the country, including my State 
of Hawaii. Mr. James Akamine, a 
Hawaii business executive, traveled over 
5,000 miles to voice the views of the many 
business establishments in Hawaii which 
use the U.S. postal services. 

After many long hearings, the com- 
mittee held many long executive com- 
mittee meetings to write a bill which 
would be agreeable to all the members 
of the committee. Fortunately we were 
able to report this bill with all members 
agreeing that it is the best bill that we 
can all agree upon. Knowing how com- 
plex and intricate postal rates and Goy- 
ernment workers’ salaries are, I hope 
that the Members of this Senate will not 
try to amend the rates and salaries pro- 
visions of the bill. If we do, we stand 
the possibility of upsetting the whole rate 
and postal structure and may lose the 
bill. I therefore request Senators not to 
amend these provisions of the bill. 
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The existing annual operating deficit 
of our postal service is approximately 
$800 million. The committee bill would 
raise approximately $603 million in new 
revenue toward this deficit. The need 
to decrease the annual postal operating 
deficit was counterbalanced by the ruin- 
ous effect drastic postal rate increases 
might have on businesses throughout our 
country. Some of the House provisions, 
if enacted into law, would be fatal to 
many businesses which depend on the 
U.S. postal service to disseminate the 
bulk of their business information, In 
such an event the purpose of raising ad- 
ditional revenues by increasing postal 
rates would be undermined rather than 
served. Therefore, the Senate Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee chose 
to lower some of the rate increases con- 
tained in the House-passed version of 
H.R. 7927. To me this is a fairer postal 
rate bill than that sent to us by the 
House. This is a bill which all users of 
the mails can live with. 

The committee also recommends that 
a detailed study of our postal system be 
made before any future increases in 
postal rates be considered by Congress. 
This is in recognition of the many ineq- 
uities presently in our postal system 
which need to be corrected before the 
American public is again subjected to 
increased postal rates. The postal sys- 
tem is a complex system and much study 
must also be made to improve its effi- 
ciency. 

The Federal salary increase provisions 
in the committee recommended version 
of H.R. 7927 are designed to make Gov- 
ernment service more attractive to pres- 
ent and prospective Federal employees. 
The principle of comparability was used 
by the committee as the basis for its 
recommended increases. Before the 
Federal Government can compete with 
private industry for competent em- 
ployees, it must be given adequate bar- 
gaining tools. Many of our Government 
employees have left public service be- 
cause of higher salary offers. This sal- 
ary increase will make the Federal sal- 
ary scale comparable, in most respects, 
with that of private industry. 

I regret that in grades PFS 7 and 
above, the step increases after step 4 
were not continued on an annual basis. 
I hope this will be subsequently cor- 
rected. 

Part III of H.R. 7927 concerns Federal 
retirement benefits. The annuitants and 
survivors who benefit by present retire- 
ment laws find it difficult to support 
themselves on their annuities with the 
increasing cost of living. The retirement 
provisions in the bill before the Senate, 
among other things, would correct this 
situation by providing a 5 percent in- 
crease, beginning January 1, 1963, in all 
annuities then payable from the Federal 
civil service retirement fund. It also 
calls for future adjustments if the 
monthly Consumer Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics increases over 
3 percent. 

Mr. President, the committee held long 
and sober deliberations on the bill pres- 
ently before the Senate. The matters 
considered were very complex. I was 
very pleased with the care, thorough- 
ness, and diligence the chairman and the 
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members of the committee displayed in 
considering this bill. I like to commend 
the chairman of the committee and all 
my colleagues of the committee on both 
sides of the aisle for working so harmo- 
niously in arriving as their conclusions 
and in their unanimous recommenda- 
tions than this bill be passed. A sincere 
word of appreciation must also be ex- 
pressed to the committee staff and 
especially to Mr. Don Herlin, for its tire- 
less efforts in assisting the committee 
members in reaching final decisions on 
the many complex points contained in 
H.R. 7927. 

Mr. President, I voted for the bill when 
the final rollcall was taken in committee 
to report this bill to the Senate. Al- 
though I was not in complete agreement 
with my committee colleagues in a few 
provisions presently in the bill, I feel this 
is, on the whole, an excellent piece of 
legislation and will accomplish the pur- 
poses intended. I am hopeful that Sen- 
ators will likewise vote their approval. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, merely 
for procedural purposes, so that the 
Senate will be in a position to move for- 
ward tomorrow I call up my amendment 
designated “9-25-62—F.”” I ask unani- 
mous consent that it not be read but 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the Recor, and will be made 
the pending business. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out line 9 on page 30 and all 
through line 5 on page 32, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“COMMUNIST POLITICAL PROPAGANDA AND 
OBSCENE MATTER 


“Sec. 305. The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950 is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after section 10 thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“ ‘NOTICE WITH RESPECT TO COMMUNIST PROPA- 
GANDA AND OBSCENE MATTER DISTRIBUTED BY 
MAIL AND DETENTION THEREOF 


“Sec, 10A. In order to alert the recipients 
of mail and the general public to the fact 
that large quantities of Communist propa- 
ganda and of obscene, lewd, lascivious, and 
indecent matter are being introduced into 
this country from abroad and disseminated 
in the United States by means of the United 
States mails, the Postmaster General shall 
publicize such fact (1) by appropriate no- 
tices posted in post offices, and (2) by no- 
tifying recipients of mail, whenever he 
deems it appropriate in order to carry out 
the purposes of this section, that the United 
States mails may contain such propaganda 
or such obscene, lewd, lascivious, or inde- 
cent matter. Any person may file a written 
request with his local post office to detain 
such propaganda or such obscene, lewd, las- 
civious, or indecent matter addressed to 
him, and the Postmaster General shall de- 
tain and dispose of such propaganda and 
such matter for such period as the request 
is in effect. The Postmaster General shall 
permit the return of mail containing such 
propaganda or such obscene, lewd, lasci- 
vious, or indecent matter, to local post 
offices, without cost to the recipient thereof, 
Nothing in this section shall be deemed to 
authorize the Postmaster General to open, 
inspect, or censor any mail except on specific 
request by the addressee thereof. The Post- 
master General is authorized to prescribe 
such regulations as he may deem appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion’.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor a statement 
prepared by him relating to H.R. 7927. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KERR ON H.R, 7927 


I note that this measure, H.R. 7927, made 
no changes in the number of excepted po- 
sitions for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. The space program 
and the Nation faces its greatest scientific 
and technological effort, and NASA is this 
coming year doubling its effort in this regard. 

I am happy to see that the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service raised from 
$19,000 to $20,000 the current ceiling for 
NASA’s 395 excepted positions. However, 
the 30 positions currently authorized to be 
paid up to $21,000 were unaffected. I as- 
sume that these latter positions fall in cate- 
gory of positions which the committee 
points out in its report will be considered 
“in conjunction with a reform of top level 
executive salaries which were not included 
in the proposals submitted by the President 
and a consideration of the executive pay 
problem in its full dimensions at one time 
rather than by treating one part now and 
the rest later.” 

It was the intent of the administration 
proposal that in addition to its excepted po- 
sitions the needs of NASA above GS-15 
would be met under the authority of the 
Civil Service Commission to allocate posi- 
tions to GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18, Since 
this is a different measure, I nevertheless 
understand that this is still true and that 
these NASA needs will be met by the Civil 
Service Commission from the authority it 
obtains in this bill in section 606(a), which 
provides for the allocation, without limita- 
tion, of professional engineering positions 
primarily concerned with research and de- 
velopment. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 230) express- 
ing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the situation in 
Cuba. 

The message also announced that the 
House had insisted upon its amendment 
to the bill (S. 2356) to amend the act 
known as the Life Insurance Act of the 
District of Columbia, approved June 19, 
1934, and the act known as the Fire and 
Casualty Act of the District of Columbia, 
approved October 3, 1940; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. 
Dowpy, and Mr. MaTHIAS were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY STRIKE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, today 
is the 28th day of the strike of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway, 
Farmers and merchants in the nine- 
State area in the Midwest served by 
this railroad are now without the princi- 
pal means of transportation. 
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The Order of Railway Telegraphers 
called this strike to secure a rule that 
“no position in existence on December 3, 
1957 will be abolished or discontinued 
except by agreement between the carrier 
and the organization.” 

Pursuant to section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act, the President appointed an 
Emergency Board composed of three im- 
partial members to investigate the facts 
of the dispute. This Board made its re- 
port on June 14, 1962. It recommended 
that first, the demand for the job freeze 
should be withdrawn; and second, the 
parties should negotiate a comprehensive 
program for employees adversely affected 
by the permanent elimination of posi- 
tions regardless of the reasons for such 
elimination. 

The railroad accepted the Board’s rec- 
ommendations. The Telegraphers did 
not. 

A similar “job freeze” rule was more 
recently served by the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers on the New York Central 
Railway System. As in the case of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway, this 
too resulted in the appointment of an 
Emergency Board by the President to 
investigate the facts. This Board, which 
was totally separate, distinct, and inde- 
pendent of the Board in the North West- 
ern case, also recommended to the Te- 
legraphers that they, as in the North 
Western situation, withdraw their job 
freeze request. In other words, in both 
instances the impartial fact finders, ap- 
pointed by the President, opposed the 
adoption of the rule. 

All the Senators from the nine Mid- 
western States affected have received 
many letters, telegrams, and telephone 
calls urgently pointing out the severe 
economic hardship which this strike has 
brought. Each day this situation be- 
comes more acute. 

Even before the strike started, there 
were extensive efforts to negotiate set- 
tlement. Since August 30, when the 
strike began, there have been negotia- 
tions to bring it to a halt but they have 
been without success. 

On September 17, the President sug- 
gested that both parties submit the 
issues to an arbitration panel. Pur- 
suant to the President’s suggestion, the 
parties met in Washington and have 
since had daily sessions with the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the National Media- 
tion Board in an effort to frame the 
issues to be submitted to arbitration. 
However, these efforts have so far failed 
and the strike goes on. 

This prompts the Senator from Ne- 
braska to ask, What is preventing a set- 
tlement? Where is the snag? 

I urge the President to put the facts 
before the American people. The citi- 
zens in the Midwest especially have a 
right to know why the tieup continues. 

In his September 13 press conference, 
the President was not reluctant to point 
out who he felt was responsible for the 
stalemate in the aerospace dispute. He 
has shown no such inclination in the 
Chicago & North Western strike. Why? 
Where do the situations differ? These 
differences should be pointed out to the 
people. If the situations are not differ- 
ent, it can only mean that the President 
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applies a double standard, depending up- 
on reasons known only to himself. 

If there is no double standard, then 
the people should be told why he has 
failed to impress upon both parties in 
the railway strike the merits of the im- 
partial findings of the Emergency 
Board. The Emergency Board was es- 
tablished pursuant to law to preserve 
and represent the public interest. If, in 
this case, their findings do not represent 
the public interest, then that fact should 
be known by all. If, on the other hand, 
the Board’s findings are fair to all con- 
cerned, then we should know who re- 
fuses to accept them and their reasons 
for doing so. The public has been kept 
in the dark too long. President Kennedy 
should tell the people where he stands 
on this issue. 

Mr. President, announcements have 
been made daily to the effect that the 
settlement of the strike is imminent; yet 
nothing has happened and the strike 
goes on. All of us hope that a settle- 
ment will be made quickly, but only time 
will tell. 

Yesterday the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Arthur Goldberg as an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. A review of his 
record, not to mention the splendid edi- 
torial comments and news articles about 
his nomination, show that, among other 
things, it was he who pressed with great 
vigor for the settlement of labor disputes 
which arose during his tenure as Secre- 
tary of Labor. He was commended for 
his ability, as well he should be. All 
kinds of labor disputes and threatened 
strikes fell by the wayside under the 
magic spell of this distinguished Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

I should say not quite all of them, be- 
cause certainly in the case of the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway the 
strike drags on. It appears that the vigor 
with which settlements of other labor 
disputes were pressed is not up to par. 

In all fairness, of course, it should be 
said that the strike started on August 30, 
and the good news from the White 
House about Mr. Goldberg’s appointment 
to the Supreme Court came on the fol- 
lowing day. I am certain there was no 
causal relationship between the two 
events, Just the same, the policy of the 
Department of Labor over the last year 
and a half is well settled and well known. 

Now, for some strange reason, that 
general pattern has been departed from. 
The Chicago & North Western strike 
has been in progress for a long time. 
There has not been a sense of urgency 
with respect to its settlement. The re- 
sult is that in nine States there has been 
a serious dislocation of economic activity 
and a substantial degree of paralysis has 
occurred. In that area the construc- 
tion of Minute Man silos—so critical to 
our defense—is halted. 

For commuters, particularly in the 
Chicago area, disruption of rail service 
has produced havoc and great conges- 
tion on the highways. 

In industry, shipments of heavy equip- 
ment and other supplies have been de- 
layed. Especially is the strike being felt 
in agriculture, as we have witnessed 
devastating results. Substantial irrepa- 
rable losses will be suffered if the sugar- 
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beet crop is not moved. If rail trans- 
portation is not furnished by the end of 
this week, the financial damage to the 
sugarbeet growers will be disastrous. 

It is already severe. In many labor 
disputes the benefits and the changes 
flowing from any settlement can be made 
retroactive; but in this case certainly 
that cannot be done, because once the 
sugarbeet crop has spoiled, there is no 
way to recover it. Farming is hazardous 
enough. There is a sufficiently thin mar- 
gin of profit, at best, so that the farmers 
should not be compelled to suffer this 
additional loss. 

Yet the settlement seems to be further 
away than ever; notwithstanding this, 
the President has not sent to Congress 
a message asking for legislation. There 
has been no utterance by the President, 
“Do this, or else,” as was given in simi- 
lar situations, notably last week in the 
aerospace industry. Furthermore, the 
special circumstance existing in this 
case is that the commission making the 
recommendation was appointed pursuant 
to the Railway Labor Act. It was not a 
voluntary commission, as in the case of 
the other instances in which there has 
been a Presidential decree to “Do this, 
or else,” but one provided for by existing 
statute. 

Mr. President, there are alternatives. 
The President could have marshaled 
public opinion much more strongly than 
he has done. Mild, neutral statements 
hardly suffice. He could have demanded 
of the parties, “Do this, or else,” as has 
been done in other situations. He could 
have asked Congress to pass legislation 
to enable him to take action similar to 
that which can be taken under the Taft- 
Hartley Act in like situations. However, 
nothing whatsoever along these lines has 
been done. 

The result is that the farmers in the 
western part of Nebraska, who are 
anxious and ready to ship their sugar- 
beets to Belle Fourche, are at their wits 
end to know what todo. At present they 
cannot ship by railroad or by any other 
means. To make matters worse, there 
has been an early frost which destroyed 
their bean crop and imperiled their corn 
crop, which now will have to be converted 
into silage, rather than used in the cus- 
tomary way; and the main crop—sugar- 
beets—on which they are so heavily de- 
pendent in order to make a living, is now 
rotting and spoiling before their eyes. 

In this situation, much more action 
should be forthcoming from the Chief 
Executive. Our farmers are entitled to 
it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record two editorials bearing on the 
subject I have discussed. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Des Moines Tribune, Sept. 17, 
1962 
ANTIBUSINESS Bras? 

The strikebound Chicago & North Western 
Railway accuses President Kennedy of anti- 
business bias because of a different tone in 
his comments about two similar labor-man- 
agement disputes. The President’s remarks 
= no clarification if the charge is to be 
refu . 
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A Presidential factfinding board recom- 
mended that the aerospace industry accept 
the union shop, a victory for the labor un- 
ions. The industry has refused, and a strike 
is threatened. 

Kennedy said of the union shop recom- 
mendation: “I would hope the companies 
would accept it because if (they don’t and) 
a strike comes, the responsibility would be 
very clear.” 

Another Presidential board found that the 
Roalroad Telegraphers should drop their key 
demand, a veto over job eliminations, a cle: rt 
victory for the railroad. The union refused 
and went out on strike. 

Talking at the same news conference about 
the railroad strike Kennedy said: The pub- 
lic welfare suggests that these two important 
groups come to a conclusion. I am hopeful 
that both sides will make sufficient conces- 
sions to permit an agreement.” 

The President is right that the vital aero- 
space industry should accept the findings of 
an impartial board. He ought to make it 
equally clear that the railroad union should 
accept the findings in its case. He did not 
ask the aerospace unions to yield part way 
to the industry's feelings; it doesn't seem 
reasonable that he ask the railroad company 
to yield part way to the union’s feelings. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Sept. 28, 
1962] 


KENNEDY SHOWS FAVORITISM 


Question. When should the recommenda- 
tions made by a Presidential board in a 
labor dispute be accepted? 

Answer. If the union favors the recom- 
mendations, the company should accept 
them. If the company favors the recom- 
mendations, both sides should make suffi- 
cient concessions to reach an agreement. 

If you think the above answer sounds 
like favoritism to the unions, well, it is. It 
is the answer President Kennedy gave last 
week to questions involving two labor dis- 
putes. 

One case involved four aerospace man- 
ufacturers who were engaged in a dispute 
with the United Automobile Workers and 
the International Association of Machinists. 
A special Presidential board recommended 
a settlement which included imposition of 
the union shop. The President said he 
hoped the companies would comply with 
the recommendations, that if they didn’t 
and a strike resulted, they would be respon- 
sible. 

The other case involved the telegraphers’ 
strike against the Chicago & North Western 
Railway. In this case the President said 
both sides should make sufficient concessions 
to end the strike, which is causing a trans- 
portation tieup in nine States. He failed to 
mention that a Presidential board has rec- 
ommended terms which the railroad has ac- 
cepted, but which the union has rejected. 
There was no hint that Presidential pres- 
sure would be invoked in an effort to have 
the telegraphers accept the Presidential 
Board's recommendations. 

In contrast, when a Presidential board 
recommended wage increases for 450,000 
nonoperating railroad employees last June, 
Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg told the 
railroads they had no alternative but to 
accept the Board’s recommendations, be- 
cause the country would not tolerate a rail- 
road strike. The railroads reluctantly ac- 
cepted the board’s recommendations and 
a strike was averted. But the Chicago & 
North Western strike is going on, the coun- 
try is tolerating it and so is the White 
House. 

It is no wonder that the business com- 
munity has lost confidence in the admin- 
istration and that President Kennedy has 
been unable to dispel fears that his ac min- 
istration is biased against business because 
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the labor union bosses supported him for 
the nomination and election in 1960. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Housing of the Banking and Currency 
Committee; the full Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee; and the Committee on 
Public Works were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, did the 
Senator from Minnesota include in his 
request the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not. 

Mr. HRUSKA. We have a meeting of 
that committee scheduled for 10:30 to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also ask unanimous consent that 
the Judiciary Committee be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Dovctas in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

H. R. 11049. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 (Rept. No. 
2165). 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 3755. A bill to provide for the removal 
of an encumbrance on the title of certain 
real property heretofore conveyed to the 
Board of Education of the Vallejo School 
District, Vallejo, Calif., by the U.S. Housing 
Corporation; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, September 26, 1962, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 224) to authorize the President to 
order units and members of the Ready 
Reserve to active duty for not more than 
12 months, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
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fore the Senate at this time, I move that, 
under the previous order, the Senate now 
adjourn until 9 a,m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 3 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 27, 1962, at 9 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 26, 1962: 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be a Federal Trade Commissioner 
for the term of 7 years from September 26, 
1962, vice William C. Kern, term expiring. 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named officers for temporary 
promotion to the grade of captain in the U.S. 
Navy subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law: 

Adams, William L. Dodson, Boykin R. 
Alexander, Robert H. Dougall, Alan 
Alexatos, MichaelS. Douglas, Benjamin T. 
Alleman, James K. Doyel, Wilbur T. 
Babcock, Courtland T. Duncan, John A. 
Bailey, Bernard J. Durham, Harold D. 
Bailey, William F. Durio, Jack N. 
Baird, William D. Easton, William R. 
Baldridge, Jewett A. Eaton, Max A. 
Banks, William R. Ebel, August A. 
Bass, Thomas E., III Edwards, Eldon L. 
Bauman, John F. Efird, Terril A. 
Baumeister, Charles, Elefter, Theodore 

Jr. Ellison, Harold H. 
Bayne, Marmaduke G. Esler, Clifford M., Jr. 
Beaver, Robert H. Eslinger, Robert H., Jr. 
Behan, Joseph N., Jr. Facer, Gordon C. 

Behl, John H. Ferris, James 
Belt, Richard W., Ir. Fitzhugh, Mayo M., Jr. 
Bergquist, Carl R. Fleming, William W. 
Birdsall, Douglas “M” Flessner, Conrad J. 
Bishop, Ralph F. Flint, Lawrence E., Jr. 
Blattmann, Walter C. Flynn, Edward P., Jr. 
Bliss, George L., Jr. Foley, Peter J. 
Blocker, Leo B. Foley, William J., Jr. 
Boyes, Jon L. Forde, Lambert V. 
Briggs, Chester A. Fox, John O. 
Brock, John R. Franz, Leonard A. 
Brookes, Charles S. Freeman, Rowland G., 
Brown, Richard K. ur 
Bryan, George R., Jr. Frese, Bernard W., Jr. 
Buckwalter, Earl E, Frossard, Clarence F. 

urgess Gallagher, Edward F. 
Burky. Albert ©. 2 rett, William L., 
Bursik, Vlada D. E 
Burton, John H. Garvey, Hugh M. 
Butler, Francis A. Gastrock, Martin D. 
Callahan, James E. Gendron, Edward W. 
Callan, Allie W., Jr. Gerdes, Henry A. 
Cantwell, Richard A. Gersuk, Ipser J. 

Jr. Gills, James W. 


Girault, Norton R. 
8 a ds Gisvold, Paul A., Jr. 
Cockroft, Irving G. Gleeson, John P. 
Cole, Howard Godek, MIETINEN, 
Coleman, Thaddeus Sagen William A., 
T., Jr. £: 

: Gould, Joseph E. 
Collins, Samuel L. 
Coppola, EduguardoM. Per ys W. 
Coulter, Frank J. 8 
Coulter, William G. sd Nee 
Cramer, Shannon D., Greenwood, Robert B, 
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Cruse, Carl M. Tigges, John B., 
Culley, William F. Silas! Petia rs i 
Danz, Lawrence F. 8 za di 5 
Dauphin, Oyd L. Ham eee . 
Davis, Donald C. reer 5 me, 
Davis, George J. pues D 
Davis, George W., V Hansen, Robert L. 
Davis, Raymond M. Hanssen, Henry R. 
DeLargy, John M. Harrelson, George D. 
Dibble, Edgar J. Harrison, Curg W., Jr. 
Dick, John H. Hart, Gordon M. 
Ditch, William E. Hawkins, Arthur R. 


September 26 


Pearson, James W. 
Pendleton, Charles A., 
Jr. 


Hazapis, Thomas 
Heller, Samuel R., Jr. 
Helsel, Kenneth D. A 
Henry, Alfred J., Jr. Perez, Romeo 

Hershey, Kirk Phillips, Glenn E. 
Heselton, Leslie R., Jr. Pond, Robert M. 
Hibben, Carl B. Prager, Morton A. 

Hill, Charles A., Jr. Purcell, Jones W. 

Hitz, Frederick W., Jr. Quillin, James C., Jr. 
Holder, Billy D. Quinn, Frank N. 
Holmes, David C. Racette, William A. 
Holzrichter, Max A. Raddatz, Robert W. 
Homer, William N.P. Randolph, John B. 
Hoppe, William E. Rehnberg, Kay P., Jr. 
Horrell, Ernest R. Ries, Robert E., Jr. 
Howe, George B. Ritchie, James 
Hubbard, Raymond A. Robbins, Spencer E. 
Hubbell, Charles W. Roberts, Carlton B. 
Hudspeth, William L. Roberts, Charles C., Jr. 
Hunt, Robert F. Robertson, Gordon H. 
Hurley, William G. Rothamel, William P. 
Iams. Meryl A. Rowell, Kenneth F. 
Jackson, Robert W. 
Johnson, James M. 


Savacool, James M. 
Sawyer, Clifford R. 
Schall, Rodney F. 
Schermerhorn, Dale V. 
Schoulda, George C. 


Kelley, Vincent F. 
Kemp, Joseph C., Jr. 
Kenyon, Jack S. 
King, David A., Jr. 
Klahn, Dale C. Schwass, Earl R. 
Knight, Charles A. Scott, William J. 
Kostrzewsky, Alexan- Seaver, Clifford N. 


der J. Sedaker, Thomas S. 
Labyak, Robert W. Sedell, Thomas R. 
Laird, Ian M. Shaver, Robert G. 


Shea, John “D,” Jr. 
Shinneman, John R. 
Landua, Oliver H. Shong, John W. 
LaPierre, Douglas B. Sigurdson, Orville S. 
Largess, Clifton R., Jr. Singleton, Royce A. 
Larson, Robin E. Sloan, Stanley E. 
Lee, Howard “C” Smith, Alwyn, Jr. 
Leonard, Edward F. Smith, John W. 
Livingston, William H. Stanley, Donald C. 


Laliberte, William 
Landis, Cary E. 


Lobdell, John H. Stear, David S. 
Long, Robert L. J. Stearns, William G., 
Loomis, William R. Jr. 


MacGovern, Robert N, Stegg, Robert J. 
Maher, David B. Stephens, Russel T. 
Manson, Frank A. Streeper, Harold P, 
Marrow, Jack S. Stroud, George W. 
Martin, Neal, Jr. Talley, George C., Jr. 
Mason, James M. Tate, Benjamin C. 


Massie, Malcolm R. Taylor, Theron J. 
Mayo, James O. Temme, Robert L. 


Terrill, Scott E., Jr. 
MeCaughey, William Teufer, William E. 
; Tofalo, Francis 
McCue, Bartsel F. Tolerton, Raymond C., 
d b Jr. 
McDougal, Clifford A. 
McEwan, Archibald J. Tower, Robert G. 
McGinnis, George P. Tracy, Weimer B., Jr. 
McGowan, Edward O. 5 Thurman 
McInnis, Norman K. „Jr. 
McLauglin, John Underwood, William 
McMullan, James J. 2 
McMullen, Cornelius E 2 3 Ribbink, Ed- 
Melusky. Thomas A. Vessel, Frank G. 
Metzger, Lewis W., III Vineyard, Merriwell 
I == W. 


. Ward, Charles W. 


Milner, Frank D. 
n Ward, Herbert H., III 
Montgomery, John A. Warner, Robert E. 


Montunnas, Stanley Webb, Charles D. 


Mooney, James D. Webster, David A. 
Welles, William T. 
Wessel, Robert L. 
West, Horace B. 
White, Norman E. 
Whiteaker, James G. 
Wills, James K. 


Moore, Thomas H. 
Morris, Kyle H. 
Moss, Richard N. 
Mulligan, Charles E. 


Munroe, Willam R. wilson, Walter K. 
Murphy, James E., Jr., N aT + 
Murtha, Vincent L. Wolff, Paul M. 

Naylor, Jesse A. Wooldridge, Arthur R., 
Newell, Arthur F., Jr. Jr. 

Ney, Robert J. Wynkoop, David P. 
Nifong, James M. Young, Howard S., Jr. 
Payne, Charles D, Zane, Curtis J. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate September 26, 1962: 
UNDER SECRETARY OF LABOR 

John F. Henning, of California, to be Un- 
der Secretary of Labor. 

U.S. MARSHAL 

Anthony R. Marasco, of New York, to be 
U.S. marshal for the southern district of New 
York for the term of 4 years. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD, NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

The following-named persons to the posi- 
tion indicated for terms expiring May 10, 
1968: 

To be members of the National Science 
Board, National Science Foundation 

Rufus E. Clement, of Georgia. 

Edward James McShane, of Virginia. 

Edward Lawrie Tatum, of New York. 

Henry Eyring, of Utah. 

Philip Handler, of North Carolina. 

Katherine Elizabeth McBride, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ralph Winfred Tyler, of California. 

Dr. Harvey Brooks, of Massachusetts. 
BOARD OF REGENTS, NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDI- 
CINE, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Dr. Henry Nelson Harkins, of Washington, 
to be a member of the Board of Regents, Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, Public Health 
Service, for term of 4 years expiring August 3, 
1966. 

Dr. Alfred Gellhorn, of New Jersey, to be 
a member of the Board of Regents, National 
Library of Medicine, Public Health Service, 
for term of 4 years expiring August 3, 1966. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeon 
Louis Moreau 
To be sanitary engineer 
Wilbur J. Whitsell 
To be assistant sanitary engineer 
James R. Buchtel 
To be nurse officers 
Elizabeth A. Casper Beatrice Marino 
Sara K. Marsh M. Argenta Geist 
To be dietitians 
Georgiana Pearson Margaret V. Vance 
To be health services officers 
Jess L. Benton, Jr. Mary A. Pugitt 
FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 

To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 

Sandler H. Dickson 

Richard E. Jaquish 

William T. Sayers 

Walter R. Wilson 

To be senior assistant pharmacists 

Linton F. Angle 

Fred Angres 

Clarence L. Fortner 

Ronald D. Gilbert 

James L. Snowden 

To be senior assistant sanitarian 

Dale J. Johnson 

FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeons 

Howard L. McMartin 
Alice M. Waterhouse 

To be senior assistant sanitarian 
Lee W. Smith 

FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 

To be assistant sanitary engineers 

Ronald F. Coene 

Elwyn Holtrop 

Maris Pubulis 

Charles H. Wentworth III. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


One of St. Paul’s great affirmations: 
Romans 8: 38, 39: I am persuaded that 
neither death nor life, nor anything else 
in all creation shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God in Christ Jesus, 
our Lord. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, we 
pray that Thy love and mercy, seeking 
to find a way into our hearts and fol- 
lowing us all the days of our lives, may 
make us more responsive to Thy grace 
and goodness. 

We humbly acknowledge that vast 
multitudes are finding life to be a 
struggle against many odds, full of dan- 
gers and difficulties, storms and stresses, 
sorrow and sickness, heartaches and 
heartbreaks. 

Grant unto them the supreme as- 
surance that the bond of love which 
unites Thee to them, although infinitely 
elastic, is infinitely strong, and that 
Thou wilt never let them go. 

May this be our confidence in dark 
and lonely times that Thy divine love, 
which claims us and holds us and which 
we are sometimes tempted to doubt and 
defy, cannot be defeated. 


Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 8205. An act to provide tax relief to 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America Local 863 pension fund and the 
contributors thereto; 

H.R. 8824. An act to modify the applica- 
tion of the personal holding company tax 
in the case of consumer finance companies; 

H.R. 11059. An act relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of Bricklayers Local 
45 (Buffalo, N.Y.) pension fund as a quali- 
fied trust under section 401(a) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954; 

H.R. 12526. An act to amend section 172 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide a 7-year net operating loss carry- 
over for certain regulated transportation 
corporations; 

H.R. 12529. An act to provide for the free 
entry of one nuclear magnetic resonance 
spectrometer and one mass spectrometer for 
the use of the University of Illinois; and 

H.R. 12589. An act to amend the Smith- 
Lever Act of May 8, 1914, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 5260. An act to make permanent the 
existing suspensions of the tax on the first 
domestic processing of coconut oil, palm oil, 
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palm kernel oil, and fatty acids, salts, and 
combinations or mixtures thereof; 

H.R.5700. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to permit the designation of certain 
contract carriers as carriers of bonded mer- 
chandise; and 

H.R. 7600. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the effective date pro- 
visions relating to awards, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12391) entitled “An act to improve and 
protect farm income, to reduce costs of 
farm programs to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to reduce the Federal Govern- 
ment’s excessive stocks of agricultural 
commodities, to maintain reasonable 
and stable prices of agricultural com- 
modities and products to consumers, to 
provide adequate supplies of agricultural 
commodities for domestic and foreign 
needs, to conserve natural resources, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12711) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1963 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H.R. 12648, mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for fiscal year 1963, with the 
Senate amendments thereto, further in- 
sist on disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 6, 19, 44, 
and 47 through 54, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WHIT- 
TEN, NATCHER, CANNON, Horan, and TABER. 


DR. MEHMET VECIHI KALAYCIOGLU 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 12907) for 
the relief of Dr. Mehmet Vecihi Kalayci- 
oglu, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
request a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WALTER, 
FEIGHAN, CHELF, POFF, and Moore. 


JANINA TEKLA GRUSZKOS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 9472) for 
the relief of Janina Tekla Gruszkos, with 
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a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That, in the administration of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Janina 
Tekla Gruszkos may be classified as an eli- 
gible orphan within the meaning of section 
101(b) (1) (F), and a petition may be filed in 
behalf of the said Janina Tekla Gruszkos by 
Veronica Gruszkos, a citizen of the United 
States, pursuant to section 205(b) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, subject to all 
the conditions in that section relating to 
eligible orphans.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1962 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts], I ask unanimous consent that 
the conferees on the part of the House 
may have until midnight Monday next to 
file a conference report on the bill (H.R. 
10650) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide a credit for in- 
vestment in certain depreciable property, 
to eliminate certain defects and inequi- 
ties, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consens to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House of a change 
in the program. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris] has advised us 
that the drug bill will be brought up to- 
morrow. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR THE 
OFFICES OF THE DOORKEEPER 
AND POSTMASTER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
ii and ask for its immediate considera- 

on. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective September 1, 1962, 
until otherwise provided by law, there shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives compensation for 
the employment of (1) three additional la- 
borers, Office of the Doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives, at a basic salary rate of 
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$1,650, each, per annum; and (2) two addi- 
tional mail clerks, Office of the Postmaster 
of the House of Representatives, at a basic 
salary rate of $2,100, each, per annum. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TRIBUTE TO SPEAKER 
McCORMACK 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, as you 
well know, I have been designated by my 
party as a candidate for justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York. 
I shall not be returning to these hallowed 
halls of Congress next January. 

I have spent 10 wonderful years in the 
House of Representatives, where I have 
made numerous friends on both sides of 
the aisle. I shall remember them for the 
rest of my life. Most of all, I shall re- 
member our distinguished Speaker, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, the Hon- 
orable Joun W. McCormack, who has 
been my mentor and my guide through- 
out these 10 years in Congress. 

As one of my final public acts in this 
Chamber, I want to take this opportu- 
nity to express to our beloved Speaker 
my deep appreciation and sincere grati- 
tude for his kindnesses to me over the 
years. He is a great leader of our peo- 
ple, a man who is fair in his judgment, 
and impartial in his decisions. He has 
been a tower of strength to the admin- 
istration in helping to obtain the support 
of Congress for its programs, and I am 
sure he will prove to be of even greater 
strength in the future. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Speaker McCormack, is a great and de- 
voted American, a man who stems from 
the people, knows their problems and 
needs, and is dedicated to the welfare and 
the interests of the Nation. The people of 
America will, I am sure, in due time rec- 
ognize his great qualities as a leader, as 
a lawmaker, as a statesman, and as a 
molder of public opinion. 

I value his friendship and shall cher- 
ish it always. It has meant a great deal 
to me. I cannot leave this Chamber 
without openly telling him so. He has 
been a tremendous source of inspiration 
to me. For all this I am very grateful 
to him. May I wish him and his lovely 
wife, Harriet, many long years together, 
years of health and happiness, years of 
continued and dedicated service to our 
people. And to you all—arrivederci, 
which really means come back soon. 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Small Business may be permitted to 
sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 249] 

Andersen Ford Purcell 

Minn Gonzalez Reece 
Ashley Green, Oreg Robison 
Aspinall nsen Rogers, Tex 
Baring Harvey, Ind. Rutherford 
Barry Hiestan Saund 
Bass, N.H. Hoffman, Mich. Scranton 
Belcher Holifield Seely-Brown 
Blitch Johnson, Wis. Shelley 
Bolton Kearns 
Boykin Kee Smith, Miss 
Breeding Kilgore Spence 
Bromwell Kowalski Taber 
Casey McDonough Taylor 
Celler Mcintire Teague, Tex 
Chiperfield McSween Thompson, Tex 
Clark Macdonald Thorn 
Davis, Magnuson 

James C. Mahon Van Pelt 
Davis, John W. May Vinson 
Davis, Tenn. Meader Weis 
Denton Michel Whalley 
Derwinski Moorehead, Willis 
Dominick Ohio Wright 
Dooley Moulder Yates 
Dowdy O'Brien, Ill Young 
Dwyer Pilcher Zelenko 
Fenton Poage 
Fisher Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 352 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TIME FOR ACTION 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, the news 
which made headlines yesterday on the 
establishment of a fishing port on the 
shores of Cuba by the Russians poses a 
most serious threat to the peaceful ex- 
istence of the Western Hemisphere. It 
has forcefully brought to our attention 
the serious need for Congress to revise 
its Cuba resolution and put some back- 
bone in it. As it is drawn, the resolu- 
tion is little better than nothing and is 
a weak expression of policy that scraps 
the Monroe Doctrine and recognizes a 
foreign regime in Cuba. It is a far cry 
from a forceful resolution, the only force 
displayed was by the State Department 
in preventing Members of Congress from 
putting some backbone and guts in it. 

The American people are not fooled by 
the announcement that the Russian and 
Cuban arms buildup is a defensive one. 
Whether a gun is to be used for offensive 
or defensive purposes depends on the 
state of mind of the man who has his 
finger on the trigger. Nobody but the 
State Department would believe that the 
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major port Russia plans to build in Cuba 
is to be used for a fishing fleet base. 
Russian “fishing vessels” were used to 
spy on American nuclear tests in the 
Pacific and off the Cuban shores the 
only thing Russia will be fishing for is 
strategic information to be used against 
the United States. 

If America is to remain free from 
domination by an avowed enemy which 
openly seeks to destroy us, Russia must 
be completely cut off from Cuba by 
blockade. The need is for action and 
action now. This Nation has wavered 
long enough. Vacillation, indecision, 
and irresoluteness will not solve the 
problem, only prolong and aggravate it. 
So-called statements of policy are 
flimsy barriers or obstructions to arms 
and missile bases. Words will not deter 
Khrushchey. Fear to act never did and 
never will win a victory; it only makes 
defeat more certain and much more 
costly. I urge Congress to adopt a new 
resolution, which I introduce today, call- 
ing for an immediate blockade of Cuba. 


CONTINUING RESOLUTION MADE IN 
ORDER FOR SEPTEMBER 28 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have permission 
on Friday next to submit for immediate 
consideration a further continuing res- 
olution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what would be the 
nature of the continuing resolution? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Iowa, I may say it will be identical 
with the two previous continuing resolu- 
tions and merely extend the essential 
appropriations to keep the Government 
operating for another 30 days. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this mean, may I 
ask the gentleman, that we are likely to 
be here until November 1, or December 
1; that we should extend to each other 
Christmas greetings now, or what? 

Mr. CANNON. This will carry us to 
the close of October. If it is necessary, 
we will ask one for December. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


EXPRESSING THE DETERMINATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES WITH RE- 
SPECT TO THE SITUATION IN 
CUBA 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 

tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 

up House Resolution 805 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 230) expressing the determination 
of the United States with respect to the 
situation in Cuba. After general debate, 
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which shall be confined to the joint resolu- 
tion, and shall continue not to exceed three 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
joint resolution shall be considered as hav- 
ing been read for amendment. No amend- 
ment shall be in order to said joint resolution 
except amendments offered by the direction 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
such amendments shall not be subject to 
amendment. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the joint resolution to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown], and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 805 
provides for the consideration of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 230, which provides 
for the expression on the part of the 
Congress, in cooperation with the Presi- 
dent of the United States to prevent by 
whatever means might be necessary 
Communist expansion and aggression in 
the Western Hemisphere. It also urges 
to prevent the Communist satellite gov- 
ernment in Cuba from using its military 
capacity beyond Cuban borders involv- 
ing nations in Central and South Amer- 
ica. It also provides our working with 
South American states and the people of 
Cuba to support their aspirations of 
freedom and self-government. 

Only the President of the United 
States can determine what overt act on 
the part of Cuba would make it neces- 
sary to use arms in the protection of our 
security and status in the Western 
Hemisphere. I think that it is very 
proper that the Congress unanimously 
pass this resolution in order to warn 
the Communist tyranny and also to in- 
form the people of the world that the 
Congress of the United States will give 
its support to our Commander in Chief 
in the use of his powers in the event 
of an unforeseen crisis developing in this 
hemisphere at the instigation of the 
Communist-controlled Cuban Govern- 
ment. 

This is a strong and effective directive 
which specifically provides that our Na- 
tion will act to prevent the creation and 
implementing of any military interfer- 
ence that will endanger our security. 

If there ever was a time that our Na- 
tion should guard against any military 
intervention against another nation in 
the Western Hemisphere, it is now. We 
should be fully justified in taking drastic 
steps in the event Cuba commits mili- 
tary aggression on a sister nation in this 
hemisphere. Khrushchev and his Com- 
munist advisers would be happy to ma- 
neuver the United States into a Cuban 
fiasco in any overt aggression acts on the 
part of the Cuban Government, unless 
Cuba first attacks another country in 
this hemisphere, U.S. military interven- 
tion would be inexcusable irrespective of 
whether it failed or succeeded. If the 
United States succeeded in taking Cuba 
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over by force, it would destroy our good 
relations with other South American 
States and alienate more of our friends 
in Latin American countries and give the 
Communist agitators a fertile field to 
establish communism in all nations to 
the south. Khrushchev is using Cuba 
as a pawn in his international cold war 
strategy. He would be happy to de- 
moralize cooperation between nations in 
this hemisphere and provide himself with 
an excuse for aggression in Berlin and 
other places. 

I wish to commend the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee and the other body 
for their unanimous report of this reso- 
lution and thus circumventing any dan- 
ger of playing into the strategy of the 
Kremlin 


A great number of problems are in- 
volved regarding our critical relations 
with Central and South American 
nations. To hear some of the speeches 
being made over the Nation, and 
especially in Indiana, by certain politi- 
cians, one would think that our troubles 
in Cuba started when the present admin- 
istration took office in January 11, 1960. 
We should remember that back in 1957, 
the U.S. Government expressed its con- 
cern over the political unrest in Cuba. 
When Castro’s regime came into power 
in January 1959, our Government looked 
upon it with sympathy and welcomed 
its promises of political freedom and 
social justice for the Cuban people. Even 
before Castro came to power, he and his 
followers were engaged in anti-American 
activities in their underground war 
against the then-established Cuban Gov- 
ernment. Immediately the newspapers 
heralded Castro’s brother who some 
stated was a card-carrying avowed 
Communist and was the real power in 
Cuba. 

Back in 1960, Cuba established close 


‘political, economic, and military rela- 


tionships with the Chinese-Soviet bloc 
and continued violent measures and ver- 
bal attacks against the United States. 
In June 11, 1959, when it was apparent 
that the Castro government was Com- 
munist-controlled, our Government 
expressed sympathy with agrarian re- 
form and raised no remonstrance against 
the Cuban Communist government con- 
fiscating American property. 

During the month of October 1959, 
Castro government officials seized land, 
capital, equipment, and timber belonging 
to U.S. citizens. Maybe that was the 
time we should have closed in on the 
Communist government in Cuba before 
the Soviets had time to install a mili- 
tary bastion within 90 miles of our 
shores. 

On January 26, 1959, President Eisen- 
hower reaffirmed the adherence of the 
United States to the policy of noninter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of other 
countries, including Cuba. In so doing, 
he stated that we recognize the right of 
the Cuban Government and her people 
to undertake social, economic, and po- 
litical reforms. This statement was 
made by the former administration 
when almost a year after, the Castro 
Communist government was well-en- 
trenched in our neighboring island. 
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During 1960, Cuba signed trade and 
economic pact agreements with the So- 
viet Union and most of the Communist 
satellite nations, including China. On 
March 19, 1960, the first shipment of 
Soviet crude oil arrived in Cuba on the 
Soviet tanker Vishinsky. On June 4, 
1960, the U.S. Government reviewed the 
record of the Cuban Government’s cam- 
paign of slander against the United 
States and the efforts of the United 
States to maintain her traditionally free 
relations with the people of Cuba. 

That record revealed then the offenses 
against our Nation by Cuban confisca- 
tion and expropriation of U.S. property, 
failure of the Cuban Government to 
compensate U.S. property owners, and 
payment to American exporters, Cuban 
attacks on U.S. sugar plantations, air 
incursions and LaCoubre and Sea and 
Pocher incidents. On June 10, 1960, the 
Cubans seized four U.S.-owned hotels in 
Havana. On June 29, they seized the 
Texaco-Esso refineries. On June 10, 
1960, Cuban National President Guevéra 
stated that Cuba is defended by the So- 
viet Union, the greatest military power 
in history. On July 21, 1960, Castro 
stated in Moscow that Cuba “is grate- 
ful for the political and moral support 
from the Soviet Union.” On August 6, 
1960, Raul, Cuban Armed Forces minis- 
ter, stated that Cuba is grateful for 
Soviet support and that U.S. aid always 
had strings attached while the Soviet’s 
aid does not. 

I merely mentioned these facts because 
already in Indiana, certain politicians 
would have the people believe that all 
our troubles started with the Cuban 
Communist government since January 
1961. With the propaganda and politi- 
cal speeches we hear recently especially 
in Indiana, that armed intervention and 
taking over Cuba is necessary now—it 
certainly would have been far easier sev- 
eral years back before the Soviet mili- 
tary buildup became entrenched within 
90 miles of our shores. 

Our country should recognize the im- 
portance and import of this resolution 
as a message of Western Hemisphere 
unity to the Communist. I believe that 
this resolution will be very helpful, not 
only in respect to the Cuban situation 
but the Berlin threat as well. It will 
bring to the attention of Castro, the 
Soviets and the world the determination 
and military capacity of our Nation. I 
hope that if any aggressive action takes 
place through the use of force by Castro 
on Central or South American nations 
that the President of the United States 
will immediately act militarily to pre- 
serve freedom in this hemisphere. 

I firmly believe that the warning of 
this resolution followed by firm action 
by our Commander in Chief will prevent 
war and also give the desired results 
without running the risk of a nuclear 
holocaust. If the results of this resolu- 
tion are not effective and do not bring 
about their desired results, I firmly hope 
and believe that the American people 
will face up and support the President 
with all their power and strength in our 
command to curb aggression and resist 
future infiltration in the Western Hem- 
isphere. We should remember that the 
hope of the Kremlin is to destroy our 
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power by forcing us to use force, to de- 
stroy us in the eyes of the world, there- 
fore placing us in the category of an 
aggressor nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 805. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Indiana has explained, this resolution 
makes in order consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 230 under a closed rule 
and 3 hours of general debate. This Sen- 
ate joint resolution is identical in form 
and wording with House Joint Resolution 
886, which was reported from the House 
Committee og Foreign Affairs a few days 
ago. This rule carries Senate Joint Res- 
olution 230 so as to save time. 

Undoubtedly some action wil! and must 
be taken by the Congress in connection 
with expressing the intent and purpose 
of the Congress, and in establishing some 
sort of policy in support of the President 
of the United States for any action he 
may take as Commander in Chief and 
as our top official representative in for- 
eign affairs, during this crisis in Cuba. 

There is a grave question in my mind 
whether or not this resolution goes far 
enough, whether it should include other 
Communist activities in other parts of the 
world, and whether it should not be 
strengthened. 

We find ourselves in a very, very dan- 
gerous and unhappy situation. I agree 
fully with that which the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MappEen] has said. We are 
indeed in a very serious situation. But 
I am not certain this resolution will do 
that which we want it to do. 

Only a few days ago we adopted, here 
in the House, a resolution authorizing 
the President to call some 150,000 reserv- 
ists to the colors between now and 
February 28, if he deems it advisable and 
necessary, as far as Cuba especially is 
concerned. 

I said then, and I say it again, that 
such action did not frighten, and will 
not frighten Khrushchev and his cohorts 
in the Kremlin. 

Evidently it has not, because since 
that time we have been informed by Mr. 
Castro that he has entered into an 
agreement with the Russian Communist 
group in the Kremlin that there will be 
instituted in Cuba a harbor or base for a 
Russian fishing fleet. Such a base can 
also be used, if you please, as a subma- 
rine base, or as a Red naval base, for ac- 
tion against the United States and 
against the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to remind the 
Members of the House, although I do 
not believe it is necessary to do so, that 
our intelligence informs us that these 
fishing boats, these Russian trawlers, are 
all equipped with radar and other elec- 
tronic devices that are perfect for spy- 
ing activities, for communicating with 
submarines and with Russian home 
bases, as desired. 

Of course, it all poses another great 
threat to the security, not only of Latin 
America and the Caribbean area, but 
of the United States itself. 

Mr. Speaker, why are we now in this 
situation? The gentleman from Indi- 
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ana [Mr. MappEn] is correct. All of the 
responsibility does not rest upon just the 
present administration, although frank- 
ness and candor compel me to say that a 
great deal of it does. 

Mr. Speaker, our troubles first started 
back in the Franklin D. Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, insofar as Latin America 
is concerned, when he entered into what 
was called the good-neighbor policy, 
and we began to permit Latin America 
to decide for us to a great extent as to 
what we should or should not do. But 
that policy continued until, under Mr. 
Truman, when we entered into and we 
joined the Organization of American 
States, and agreed at that time the rep- 
resentatives of the Organization of 
American States would determine the 
policies for the Latin American area. I 
wish to remind the Members of the 
House, if I may, that the President of 
the United States is the one individual, 
the one officer, who can speak for this 
country in connection with international 
affairs and our relationship with other 
countries. But we entered into an agree- 
ment then in which we said we would 
let the Organization of American 
States—that we would permit that or- 
ganization—to determine what should or 
should not be done as far as our own 
and other problems were concerned in 
Latin America; that we would not decide 
for ourselves what we should do to pro- 
tect American properties and American 
lives in any Latin American country. 
But, instead, we would turn to the OAS 
for action, and that is exactly what was 
done. 

Mr. Speaker, under this present ad- 
ministration, I want to remind the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN] back 
in 1961 down in Uruguay certain South 
American countries—many of them the 
largest ones, to whom we had given 
millions and millions, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of our aid in different 
forms, including military aid—said, “No, 
we will not go along with you, Uncle 
Sam, in your attempts to restrict the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Castro, to put the halter 
on him, to quiet him down a bit.” In- 
stead, we had to adopt their sort of weak, 
namby-pamby resolution which only 
slightly and lightly slapped Castro on the 
wrist. 

Then other things were permitted, too, 
and I want to remind the gentleman, if 
I may, that while there were failures 
by another administration to meet all 
of the responsibilities which the passage 
of time shows should have been met, but 
it was this present administration that 
was in power and had authority at the 
time of the tragic episode down at the 
Bay of Pigs; when, although after some- 
one in the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment had agreed, and had helped fur- 
nish and equip Cuban refugees for the 
invasion of Cuba to attempt to over- 
throw this tyrant Castro in that so-called 
island republic, somehow or other some- 
one else later issued orders at the last 
minute that the air cover and the sea 
protection which had been promised to 
these few Cuban refugees who were mak- 
ing that attack and who attempted the 
invasion at the Bay of Pigs—should be 
withdrawn at the last minute. Many 
of them were slaughtered there on the 
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beaches, and others—some 1,400 of them, 
if I recall correctly—were captured, and 
over 1,100 of them are still rotting in 
the dungeons of Havana and nearby 
prisons under Castro’s fanatical control. 

Mr. Speaker, we have failed, in this 
administration, in the past 2 years, as 
well as in other years, to meet our na- 
tional responsibilities. Permit me to say 
to the Members of the House with all the 
conviction at my command: That for a 
good many years down in Latin Amer- 
ica, on 40 different occasions, American 
Armed Forces, marines, bluejackets, yes, 
and under Woodrow Wilson, the Army 
itself, moved into countries south of the 
border, where there were troubles, in or- 
der to protect American property and 
American lives, and to restore and to 
maintain order until a sound and free 
and an honest government was properly 
established. 

All through those years we were at- 
tacked on different occasions by some 
Latin Americans as Yankee imperialists; 
and yet, never once did any of our 
American fighting men stand any citi- 
zens of any of these other countries up 
against a stone wall and shoot them 
down; never were the citizens of any of 
these countries abused or misused. But 
we did maintain the peace until the 
people of those countries could them- 
selves reestablish a sound and a proper 
government of their own. We did move 
in only to protect American lives and 
property. Yes, we were called Yankee 
imperialists by some, but the flag of the 
United States was respected all over 
Latin America, and elsewhere through- 
out the world, too, for that matter. 

Of course, under those arrangements, 
under those policies and programs, any 
American citizen who behaved himself 
and obeyed the law was safe to walk any- 
where in the world because he had the 
protection of the flag of our country— 
Old Glory. 

I would like to remind you, and I þe- 
lieve it is just as true as it can be—and 
you older Members will agree with me— 
that if Teddy Roosevelt had been in 
office at the time Mr. Castro rose to 
power and began to shoot down his ene- 
mies, to execute them, as he called it, 
to destroy their property, and to seize 
American property, imprison American 
citizens, our marines would have been in 
Cuba and the beard would have been 
shaved off Mr. Castro in the first week. 
You know it and I know it; because 
Teddy Roosevelt was an American 
through and through. He believed in 
protecting the lives and property of 
American citizens. We were respected 
and our flag was respected everywhere. 

But lately we have adopted this 
namby-pamby policy of attempting to 
turn to Latin American countries, to ask 
their permission, to get their help, al- 
though there is not a single one of them, 
if a showdown comes, that will be in 
there fighting alongside of us. And you 
know it and I know it. 

Now we are indeed faced with a seri- 
ous situation. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say, if I may, that the passage of time 
has proven beyond any doubt that when- 
ever any nation of the free world, 
whether it be the United States or some 
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other nation, has had the courage and 
the firmness to stand up to Mr. Khru- 
shchevy and his Communist cohorts, 
Khrushchev and his crowd has always 
backed down. 

We can remember the Berlin airlift. 
We remember the order Mr. Kennedy 
put out just a few weeks ago on Check- 
point Charlie, when the Russians were 
coming through the American Zone to 
go to their war memorial] in the British 
Zone of Berlin. 

He ordered our American fightingmen, 
in full battle dress, to move forward and 
say, “You cannot come this way,” and 
Russia backed down. Instead orders 
went out for the Russians to move 
through the British Zone as they were 
supposed to move. 

When the air lift was ordered, our 
planes were not shot down, as had been 
threatened. And when, in the fifties, an 
attempt was made to erect a wall in 
Vienna between the British and Russian 
sectors, Mr. Churchill, as I recall, was 
the man who issued an order that the 
wall or fence be cut down, and within an 
hour it was torn down; and there was no 
war. 

I am convinced, just as surely as I 
stand here, that if we have the courage, 
the fortitude, and the American patriot- 
ism, if you please, to stand up now and be 
firm in the position we take against the 
spread of communism, against the in- 
filtration of these Communist forces into 
the Western Hemisphere, in violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine; if we let it be 
known we do not intend to put up with 
it, there will be no war because Mr. 
Khrushchev respects just one thing, and 
that is strength and force, and the will- 
ingness and the readiness of his oppo- 
nents to stand for something instead of 
backing down, or always giving in a bit, 
always being afraid to face his aggres- 
sions which come so regularly. 

I hope this resolution will be strength- 
ened, and then adopted unanimously. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I think we are beginning to make 
great progress in firming up our policy 
against Cuba. I am delighted this rule 
and this joint resolution are now before 
the House. I do think much can be 
done in an administrative way as well, 
and I think this Congress is helping to 
firm up that policy, too. 

I want to bring to the attention of the 
House in this discussion on the rule a 
matter that I think deserves attention 
immediately, and that is the question 
of some ships that have come into 
Miami brought there by exiles. If you 
recall, a Mr. Harris had a claim against 
the Castro regime which he reduced to 
judgment and he hoped to satisfy this 
claim by attaching several cargoes 
earlier. He was successful in meeting 
part of his claim that way. 

Recently when exiles brought these 
two motorboats, which are gunboats, in- 
to Miami, Mr. Harris attached them. 

Incidentally, I think it is interesting 
to note they had gun placements on 
them, and the testimony according to 
the exiles was that these two boats had 
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been used to fire on escaping refugees on 
the open waters. Mr. Harris attached 
them, but the State Department has now 
come in and claims sovereign immunity 
for these two vessels, and they will be 
returned to Cuba Thursday unless this’ 
decision is reversed this afternoon at 4 
o'clock, when a meeting is to be held 
with the State Department. 

I am sure that the American people 
and I feel this Congress will want the 
State Department to change its policy 
in this regard in returning property, par- 
ticularly where the material is materiel 
of war. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida and say 
that while the doctrine of sovereign im- 
munity is one long established in inter- 
national law, we hope the evidence 
presented at the meeting which will be 
held this afternoon will give sufficient 
ground for the State Department to 
reverse its position. We should keep 
those boats here, and not return them to 
Castro to shoot down innocent people. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman. I am sure this House would 
want that action taken. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Avery], a member of the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
extremely sensitive debate this after- 
noon. I hope that all Members will 
weigh very carefully what may be said 
in the well of this House because those 
words will be heard all around the world. 

We are right in the middle of an elec- 
tion campaign. In my 8 years in Con- 
gress there has been nothing that has 
concerned the American people like the 
situation facing us in Cuba. 

May I say to my friend from Indiana, 
regardless of any intent on the part of 
the minority or any member of the 
majority, as far as that is concerned, to 
treat this matter casually, it is impos- 
sible, because the people will not permit 
us to treat it that way. They are con- 
cerned, they are intent, they will be 
viewing carefully what will be said here 
this afternoon and what effect what is 
said here will have on the Executive as 
reflected through the State Department. 

This is a sensitive debate for still an- 
other reason, because there is a very fine 
line that divides the executive and the 
legislative branches of the Government 
in the transaction and the disposition 
of foreign relations, foreign policy, and 
foreign decisions. As everyone knows, 
and as I think the gentleman from Ohio 
stated, it is the responsibility of the 
Executive with the advice and consent 
of the Senate to make treaties with for- 
eign powers. Of course, inherent in that 
responsibility to make treaties is the re- 
sponsibility to develop foreign policy in 
his judgment to the best interests of 
the United States of America. 

Congress is concerned, under the Con- 
stitution, only so far as a declaration of 
war is concerned. On the basis of my 
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limited research, I find that Congress 
does not declare war unless it is requested 
to do so by the Chief Executive. So, 
actually, it seems to me, the Congress 
and we, here in the House proper, this 
afternoon are placed in a position where 
we must support our President and must 
support foreign policy. On the other 
hand, Mr. Speaker, as a minority I think 
we have an even further responsibility 
to make sure that whatever foreign pol- 
icy is finally announced that it is made 
deliberately and based on the facts and 
based upon a realistic appraisal of the 
very unpleasant situation that we see 
surrounding us this afternoon. 

This closed rule came out of the Com- 
mittee on Rules by a very close vote. 
There were a substantial number of 
members of the Committee on Rules 
who felt that this should not be a closed 
rule, and that Members should not be 
precluded from offering amendments to 
the resolution giving the House an op- 
portunity to work its will on such amend- 
ments. 

But, I do not think anything would be 
gained by reviewing the decision of the 
House in 1961 to pack the Committee 
on Rules. But it seems to me, this is 
a kind of travesty when we are pre- 
sented here this afternoon with a closed 
rule on a resolution of this nature and 
we are forced to accept it or vote it down, 
which we cannot do, or else vote for a 
motion to recommit. 

I hope I have the time to complete 
just one more thought. On September 
8, I had a letter from Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Frederick G. Dutton, 
and he stated, in his letter: 

Nor is there evidence of any significant 
offensive capability, including offensive 
ground-to-ground missiles, either in Cuban 
hands or under Soviet direction and guid- 
ance, 


As Members of the House, we have to 
accept that as being true, as being the 
best available information. But I sin- 
cerely hope there will be a somber re- 
appraisal of the determination whether 
or not there is offensive capability in 
Cuba as a result of the buildup. We 
heard just last night that a harbor is to 
be developed ostensibly to service fishing 
trawlers. I think every realistic person 
knows that such a harbor could accom- 
modate a submarine with practically no 
modification. So I hope in the passage 
of this resolution, it will be abundantly 
clear to the Department of State that 
the House of Representatives, whatever 
resolution is passed, will be in support 
of the Executive, but hoping that posi- 
tion will be a firm one and a position 
that is clearly understood not only by 
Khrushchev but by all the enemies of 
the United States of America. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman has re- 
ferred to the so-called fishing port that 
has been established in Cuba. 

Mr. AVERY. It is to be established. 

Mr. BOW. Yes, the fishing port that 
is to be established in Cuba. I wonder 
if the gentleman knows that just this 
morning Acting Secretary of State Mr. 
George Ball in a radio statement says 
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that we should have no concern about it 
and it was simply economic aid that was 
being given to Cuba. Does the gentle- 
man believe that any such statement of 
moas EIDE could possibly be substanti- 
a 

Mr. AVERY. I did not know of that 
statement, I might say to my friend from 
Ohio, but I would deplore any such ob- 
servation as that in view of the other 
circumstances that are very obvious with 
relation to the buildup in Cuba at this 


time. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROWN. Does not the gentle- 
man believe it is rather peculiar that 
the State Department officials who were 
so very zealous attempting to help Mr. 
Castro when he was rising to power and 
when he was in the mountains against 
Batista are now arguing that we should 
take no action against Mr. Castro at this 
time? 

Mr. AVERY. It would seem to me that 
the position and reports that have been 
made from the State Department under 
this administration and the one before 
have not been realistic and, certainly, 
their observations and conclusions have 
not been well founded in view of subse- 
quent developments. So I think that 
the House has an even greater respon- 
sibility here today than we otherwise 
might have had. 

Mr.BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs, Sr. 
GEORGE], a member of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from New York is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution comes before us today, it has 
been said already, but I think it should 
be again emphasized, under a closed rule. 
In other words, no change can be made. 
The only possible change would have to 
be incorporated in a motion to recommit. 

This joint resolution will probably 
pass the House as it is written. I would 
like to call your attention to the fact 
that while it may not do any harm, it is 
not doing very much good. There is very 
little in this resolution to be very enthu- 
siastic about. First of all, in the first 
portion the Monroe Doctrine is men- 
tioned, and then the Monroe Doctrine 
is very conveniently forgotten. Second, 
this resolution practically leaves Cuba in 
the status quo; in other words, it says in 
the vulgar parlance of the street: This 
is an accomplished fact. We are not 
going to do too much about it, but just 
don’t go any further.” Well, of course, 
they cannot go very much further unless 
they land troops in Miami, and I presume 
that when that happens something will 
be done about it. 

So this resolution is but a pious hope. 
It is no more, and it is no less. As I said 
originally, it will not do any harm; and 
certainly this Congress, all of us, what- 
ever our views on this particular matter, 
are going to give our President all the 
power that he needs; and, personally, I 
think he should be given a great deal 
more power than is included here. 
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There is no need to talk about what 
happened in 1954, in 1958, or any other 
time; we are all guilty in this matter. 
There is absolutely no question that we 
were badly informed by our State De- 
partment when Fidel Castro came to 
power. And I remember those days very 
distinctly. We all took the view that he 
was a pure exponent of democracy, that 
the only difference between him and 
Abraham Lincoln was that he had a full 
beard instead of side whiskers. 

That was a rather stupid assumption, 
but it is one that we had about him. 

But I would like to remind some of 
those who are trying to voice the thought 
that all this could have been stopped— 
and it could have been—that the Rus- 
sians only took over in 1960 and 1961, 
that they really came into full flower 
in Cuba in 1961 and that they are build- 
ing up a military base 90 miles from our 
coast of Florida. 

Much has been said about Latin Amer- 
icans and what they are doing and what 
their leaders are doing. I notice that 
not long ago the Republic of Colombia, 
if you please, decided to get together with 
10 other like-minded republics in South 
and Central America and to organize 
themselves to overthrow the threat of 
Cuba, and they say that they hope—they 
have a pious hope—that maybe the 
United States will back them up in this 
undertaking. So, you see, some people 
outside of this Chamber and outside of 
this Capitol are fully cognizant of the 
dangers in what is going on in the island 
of Mr. Castro at the present time. 

Of course, the Russians are there. 
Some will say: “Well, you do not know 
it, you have not seen it.” There are lots 
of things that I have not seen that I 
still know. I know about our astronauts. 
I did not see them take off, but I know 
they did. And I am sure that Mr. Khru- 
shchev when he sent Mikoyan to Cuba— 
and that was some years ago—planned 
this whole takeover then. 

Now, what in this resolution, if you 
please, is to stop exactly the same thing 
happening in Haiti, in Panama, in the 
Dominican Republic? Nothing at all, 
because once they have taken over, it is 
too late. 

It is not a very reassuring situation, 
Mr. Speaker. It is not a very reassuring 
situation for our allies who, after all, 
are asking: Are you not going to take the 
leadership in your own hemisphere? 
You have this great doctrine, this doc- 
trine we are all tied up to, we all believe 
in it and we are all back of it. 

What do we see today? We see noth- 
ing but dictatorships. They are either 
to the right or to the left south of the 
border. To the north we have a friend 
whom we do everything we can daily, to 
antagonize because they probably will be 
on our side. They speak our language, 
they understand our ways. But that is 
not what we want. At least, that is not 
what our State Department wants. So 
we go on constantly antagonizing our 
friends, promoting those that we call 
neutrals. But neutralism will always 
veer away from the true policy of the 
United States. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this resolu- 
tion will be strengthened. I believe it 
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can be. In any case, I know that we will 
certainly give all the powers to the ad- 
ministration that it needs to take charge 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. Is it not a fact that 
some of our allies in the NATO nations, 
to whom we have given much aid under 
our foreign aid program, to whom we 
furnished money to construct ships, 
ships that are used in international 
trade, and which countries have been 
furnishing their ships to the Russians 
under charter to haul military supplies 
and Russian personnel to Cuba? It has 
been only within the last week or so that 
a protest of any kind whatsoever was 
made by any official of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to these actions. Was there any 
protest made to our allies who have been 
the recipients of our largess throughout 
the years? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. The gentleman is 
eminently correct. I was deeply con- 
cerned to see only the other day that 
the Kingdom of Norway was very luke- 
warm in acceding to our requests in this 
matter. The only way we can make our- 
selves felt along that line is to have a 
strong embargo on the Island of Cuba; 
otherwise the desire of a country, not 
only a country but the individuals 
thereof, to make money will be such that 
the traffic will continue and this traffic 
is exceedingly dangerous to us. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
woman from New York. I want to refer 
to two resolving clauses in this 
resolution: 

(a) to prevent by whatever means may be 
necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending, by force or the threat of force, its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any part 
of this hemisphere. 


That is meaningless, as far as I can 
see. 

Then there is the next clause: 

(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation or 
use of an externally supported military 
capability endangering the security of the 
United States. 


It is already there, it is created. So 
what is the meaning of that language? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. It is merely shut- 
ting the door after the horse is gone. 

Mr. BECKER. It does not express 
anything but what has been already ac- 
complished? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Yes. In this 
resolution we accept it as an accom- 
plished fact. 

Mr. BECKER. Exactly. I hope be- 
fore the day is over we will have, by re- 
commital, a resolution that will mean 
something, give the President the pow- 
ers to take action that will curb this 
threat. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we do 
need a good, strong U.S. policy on Cuba. 
I strongly favor this Cuba resolution 
strengthening the hand of the President, 
and showing the united stand of the U.S. 
Congress and the American people. 

I would like to point out that the lan- 
guage which appears in paragraph (a) 
of the resolution which states “to prevent 
by whatever means may be necessary, 
including the use of arms,” refers only 
to paragraph (a) and not to paragraph 
(b). Paragraph (b) covers the creation 
or use of an externally supported mili- 
tary capability in Cuba endangering the 
security of the United States. I believe 
the strong language should be in para- 
graph (b) as well. 

We should make clear in the resolu- 
tion that we rely on the Monroe Doc- 
trine, that it is current U.S. policy, and 
that the military buildup in Cuba is a 
direct violation of the U.S. Monroe Doc- 
trine policy. 

We should also add a corollary to the 
Monroe Doctrine against Cuba exporting 
arms, or subverting directly or indi- 
rectly, by overt action or otherwise, the 
freedom and independence of any of the 
nations of the Organization of the Amer- 
ican States. 

I have been criticized strongly for ad- 
vocating putting the U.S. marines in 
Cuba at the time Castro took power in 
Havana, to protect U.S. lives and prop- 
erty. This could have been quickly 
accomplished from our U.S. base at 
Guantanamo, our ships, and our planes 
without opposition from the Cuban peo- 
ple as a stabilizing and protective meas- 
ure, as the United States actually did in 
the eastern Mediterranean landings 
under President Eisenhower. 

Such a decision on the use of force 
must be retained in the President with 
adequate power and discretion in the 
President, with the united backing of the 
Congress and the American people, for 
the security of our good country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the situa- 
tion in Cuba has certainly affected emo- 
tionally a number of elected officials and 
editors, and has clouded their judgement. 
Without enlarging upon the proposals 
they have put forward and examining all 
possible consequences, they have de- 
manded a naval blockade of Cuba, or 
outright invasion of Cuba. This is jingo- 
ism. A naval blockade is, of course, an 
act of war which must depend for its 
success not only on the cooperation of 
Latin America, but upon the cooperation 
of some of our allies who are presently 
trading with Cuba. A direct invasion at 
the present time could be easily inter- 
preted as first, an act of aggression which 
would give the Soviet Union an unprece- 
dented propaganda issue; second, a U.S. 
acceptance of the principle of preventa- 
tive war; third, an invitation to the 
Soviet Union to bomb with rockets our 
bases on the periphery of Russia and her 
satellites. I believe most firmly that 
this loose talk should cease. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 250] 

Ashley Harvey, Ind. Reece. 
Aspinall Hiestand Rivers, S. C 
Auchincloss Hoffman, Mich. Robison 
Bass, N.H. Holifield Saund 
Belcher Johnson, Wis. Seely-Brown 
Blatnik Jones, Ala. Shelley 
Blitch Kearns Short 
Bolling Kee Smith, Miss 
Bolton McDonough Spence 
Breeding McIntire Taber 
Coad McSween Taylor 
Curtis, Mass. Macdonald ‘Teague, Tex 
Davis, Meader Uliman 

James C Michel Van Pelt 
Davis, Tenn Moorehead Vinson 
Denton Ohio Weis 
Derwinski Morse Whalle 
Dominick Moss Widnall 
Dooley Moulder Yates 
Dwyer O'Brien, Ill. Zelenko 
Ford Pilcher 
Green, Oreg Powell 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall, 372 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXPRESSING THE DETERMINATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES WITH RE- 
SPECT TO THE SITUATION IN 
CUBA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
has 14% minutes remaining. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York is recognized 
for 6% minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it would 
be wisest to follow the leadership of the 
President who has already served notice 
that the United States would take ac- 
tion if the Cuban build-up took an ag- 
gressive turn against the United States 
or any other country in the hemisphere. 

No elected official journalist is in full 
possession of all the facts as is the Pres- 
ident of the United States, nor can they 
be, for effective diplomacy or action can- 
not operate in full view. One does not 
tell one’s enemies what one plans to do, 
or when, or how, when national security 
is at stake. 

President Kennedy has kept his nerve 
as well as his head. 

Others have not. Their jingoistic 
speeches would lead us down the way 
to war—thermonuclear war. 

I am reminded of the Turkish adage: 
“The dogs bark but the caravan moves 
on.” 

Despite the waving of arms and the 
frenetic speech of these pinafore ad- 
mirals and papier mache generals, the 
President moves with courage, caution, 
and conscience, and guards well our in- 
terests. He refuses to heed the war 
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mongers. He said, “Rash talk is cheap” 
particularly from those who do not bear 
the responsibility of decision. 

For these reasons, the resolution made 
in order by this rule is succinct, sensible, 
and statesmanlike. It contains solemn 
warnings that the Monroe Doctrine is 
still strong and applicable, and viola- 
tions thereof will bring appropriate 
sanctions. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of Senate Joint Resolution 230, express- 
ing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the situation in 
Cuba. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee on the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
230, with Mr. Roprno in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the Senate joint resolution was 
dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Morcan] will be recognized for 1% 
hours, and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] will be recognized for 
1% hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 230. Although it 
bears a Senate number, the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has had an 
equal share in its drafting with the Sen- 
ate Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services. We have written a new 
page in legislative history in its consid- 
eration. For the first time, we have at- 
tempted and succeeded in ironing out the 
differences between the House and Sen- 
ate committees before, rather than after, 
reporting a resolution. 

This measure began in both House 
and Senate as a concurrent resolution. 
The distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, which 
met jointly with the Foreign Relations 
Committee, felt that a joint resolution 
would be better and stronger and so con- 

his colleagues. After checking 
and recalling that the 1941 Western 
Hemisphere resolution, the Formosa res- 
olution, and the Middle East resolution 
had all been joint resolutions, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee also agreed. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee met on 
Friday, September 14, and on Monday 
through Thursday of last week. These 
meetings followed an earlier briefing 
given our committee and the Armed 
Services Committee by Secretary of State 
Rusk and officials of the Defense De- 
partment and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Further testimony was given 
us by the Secretary of State and the 
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Department’s legal adviser, and during 
our meetings over 50 amendments were 
suggested and given most careful con- 
sideration. 

As the Senate and House committees 
entered the markup stage, arrangements 
were made to keep each committee 
simultaneously informed of amendments 
as they were proposed and acted upon. 
In a number of instances, compromises 
were worked out before final votes were 
taken, including restoration of subsec- 
tion (c), which had been tentatively de- 
leted in the Senate committee. 

On last Wednesday, the House and 
Senate committees completed their 
drafting. Under Senate rules, the two 
Senate committees reported an “original 
resolution” and it passed the Senate 
Thursday by a vote of 86 to 1. Although 
our drafting was completed at the same 
time, under House rules it was necessary 
to introduce a clean resolution and meet 
on Thursday to formally report it. This 
we did by unanimous vote of 32 to 0. Be- 
cause of the close cooperation between 
our committee and the Senate commit- 
tees, making it possible for both groups 
to consider each other’s changes, we re- 
ported identical resolutions. I know this 
procedure will not always be practical, 
but in this instance the importance of 
timing and unanimity justified the ef- 
fort, and I am glad it succeeded. I am 
just sorry that under the parliamentary 
situation it was not possible to schedule 
simultaneous action in the House while 
the Senate was passing the resolution 
by its overwhelming vote. 

The primary purpose of this resolution 
is to make clear to the Russians and to 
anybody else who may have doubt on 
the subject that the United States is de- 
termined to use force, if necessary, be- 
fore we let the situation in Cuba reach 
a point where it is a threat to our 
security. 

Let me say in passing that the testi- 
mony given to our committee, meeting 
jointly with the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, by the Secretary of State and repre- 
sentatives of the Defense Department 
and the Central Intelligence Agency indi- 
cated the firm conviction of the admin- 
istration that the military buildup in 
Cuba was not yet of a nature that would 
constitute a military threat to the 
United States. 

Let me reiterate that it is the purpose 
of the resolution to leave no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that the Congress in its 
rosition as representatives of the Ameri- 
can people interprets the attitude of the 
American people as being a determina- 
tion to fight, if necessary, to protect our 
security. 

The resolution is intended to make 
clear also that although we expect the 
cooperation of the other American Re- 
publics in maintaining our security as 
well as theirs, we are determined to go 
ahead unilaterally if it becomes neces- 
sary for us to do so. 

There is a certain tendency among the 
governments of Latin America to regard 
Cuba as primarily our problem and an 
inclination to leave the matter to us. 
We want them to recognize that they 
have a direct interest and a responsibil- 
ity in this matter, and we do not want to 
have Congress take any action which 
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would appear to them to indicate that 
we are taking the whole job on our own 
shoulders and absolving them from any 
further concern in this matter. 

The nations of Latin America in the 
Rio Treaty have taken the position that 
an attack on one of the countries of 
this hemisphere is an attack on all, and 
we want them to continue to take that 
position and to cooperate in the common 
defense. 

The other American Republics have 
also at Punta del Este indicated that 
they regard Cuba as identified with the 
Marxist-Leninist ideology, and we want 
them to continue with that point of 
view. 

The resolution also is intended to 
give our assurance that we want liberty 
restored in Cuba and that we do not 
intend to be satisfied until it is. We 
want that assurance to be known to the 
people of Cuba and to the refugees from 
Cuba here and in other countries. 

The resolution reaffirms the Monroe 
Doctrine as it relates to our position with 
respect to the defense of the hemisphere. 
We have tried to phrase this reaffirma- 
tion, however, in a manner that makes 
clear that we are not abandoning the 
Rio Treaty and that we want the con- 
tinued cooperation and support of the 
other nations of this hemisphere. 

There has been criticism of this reso- 
lution on the grounds that it does not go 
far enough. Now I am ready to concede 
that the passage of this resolution by 
the Congress will not of itself cause the 
downfall of the Castro regime or make 
the Russians withdraw from Cuba. It 
will take more than words to accomplish 
either of these objectives. All the evi- 
dence indicates that the immediate 
overthrow of the Castro government can 
be accomplished by an armed invasion 
of Cuba with a substantial military force. 

The only way we can terminate the 
Soviet penetration of Cuba is to inter- 
cept Soviet ships and other means of 
transport. Either of these courses of 
action may lead to war. If this resolu- 
tion is being criticized because it does 
not go far enough, I wonder if the critics 
are ready to settle for anything less than 
a directive to the President to invade 
Cuba or to intercept Soviet ships. 

It is frequently said that a blockade 
does not mean war. We must never 
forget, however, that a so-called pacific 
blockade remains “pacific” only if the 
nation whose ships are intercepted 
chooses to maintain peace. No one in 
this House knows what would happen if 
our Navy began to intercept Soviet ships 
in the Caribbean. 

The real purpose of this resolution is 
to give notice to the Soviet dictatorship 
not to continue its military buildup in 
Cuba to the point where it becomes a 
threat to the security of the United 
States. 

It has been said that in this respect 
the resolution is too general, that it does 
not state specific terms. Let me point 
out in this connection that while para- 
graph (b) of the resolution makes the 
general statement that it is our de- 
termination to prevent in Cuba the cre- 
ation or use of an externally supported 
military capability endangering the se- 
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curity of the United States, the Presi- 
dent has given notice to the Soviet 
Union that, and I quote: 

If at any time the Communist buildup in 
Cuba were to endanger or interfere with our 
security in any way, including our base at 
Guantanamo, our passage to the Panama 
Canal, our missile and space activities in 
Cape Canaveral or the lives of American 
citizens in this country, then this country 
will do whatever must be done to protect 
its own security and that of its allies. 


The committee gave careful consid- 
eration to the inclusion of these specific 
references in the resolution and decided 
to leave them out, primarily because we 
wanted to remove any possibility that 
the Kremlin might conclude that the 
Congress was trying to impose limita- 
tions on the President. 

I am convinced that if this resolution 
is adopted by a unanimous or nearly 
unanimous vote, the rulers of the Soviet 
Union will get the message. They know 
the specific points the President has 
made, and they will know that in making 
these points the President has the back- 
ing of the Congress. 

Let us not forget that the main pur- 
pose of this resolution is to inform the 
Communist leaders and the rest of the 
world where we stand. We must not 
say anything that we do not mean or 
that we do not intend to follow through 
with the use of force if necessary. 

This resolution has been carefully 
drafted and its meaning is clear. I urge 
its unanimous approval. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very sure that for a very considerable 
time there has been a growing concern 
in the country and I am sure in the 
House of Representatives about the sit- 
uation in Cuba. As the result of that 
concern, on September 7, almost 3 weeks 
ago, at the joint Senate-House Repub- 
lican leadership meeting held here in the 
Capitol, after fully discussing the situa- 
tion as we saw it, we agreed upon cer- 
tain stateménts to be made, publicly. 
One was made by me, the other was 
made by the minority leader of the other 
body. 

My information is that when this mat- 
ter was before the other body the 
minority leader there read into the 
Recorp the statement that he there 
made, so in order that this may be on 
the record and as evidence of the con- 
cern of many of us, I want to read the 
statement that I there made on Sep- 
tember 7: 

On September 1, the Soviet Union an- 
nounced what this Nation has long known— 
that Russia had agreed to supply armaments 
to Cuba and technical specialists for train- 
ing Cuban servicemen. 

It is important to point out that the only 
thing new about Soviet military assistance 
to Cuba is the Kremlin’s confirmation of it. 
Evidently forgotten is the fact that the 
Department of State on April 3, 1961—near- 
ly 18 months ago—issued its white paper on 
Cuba which contained the following facts: 

As of 18 months ago, 30,000 tons of arms 
had been shipped by Iron Curtain coun- 
tries to Cuba, having an estimated value of 
$50 million, 
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Included as of 18 months ago were So- 
viet JS-2 51-ton tanks, Soviet SU-100 as- 
sault guns, Soviet T-34 35-ton tanks, and 
Soviet field guns of 76 mm., 85 mm., and 122 
mm. caliber. 

Also included as of 18 months ago were 
an unspecified number of Soviet and Com- 
munist Czechoslovakian military technicians 
sent to train a Cuban military establishment 
estimated at between 250,000 and 400,000 
personnel, the largest in this hemisphere ex- 
cept for our own military establishment. 

This week, President Kennedy advised the 
American people these armaments have been 
increased since July by the Soviet Union 
through shipments of antiaircraft missiles 
with a slant range of 25 miles, torpedo boats 
with guided missile launchers having a 
range of 15 miles, and 3,500 military tech- 
nicians. 

On the basis of official information from 
the State Department 18 months ago and the 
President’s statement only 3 days ago, 
it must be inescapably concluded that not 
only is the situation in Cuba serious but 
that it is getting worse from the point of 
view of our own vital interests and the se- 
curity of this country. 

Obviously there is no easy solution, but 
we believe it imperative for the Congress, 
the executive branch and the American 
people to unite in a calm, considered ap- 
proach to meet this problem. The time is 
at hand for effective and decisive leadership 
in the Cuban situation. Our national se- 
curity must be our first concern. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, at the outset, let me urge unani- 
mous support for this resolution. We 
may have reason to criticize it. We may 
have valid and constructive suggestions 
for improving it. The language may be, 
indeed, an imperfect expression of Con- 
gress’ desire to clarify and restate this 
country’s policy. It may be inadequate 
in expressing our own concern at this 
unwarranted Soviet intervention in 
Cuba, which poses a serious threat to 
the entire Western Hemisphere. None- 
theless, we must remember that Congress 
is soon to adjourn and prompt action is 
most desirable. Even under the most 
ideal circumstances, we must also recog- 
nize, it might be difficult to secure 
unanimous support for a resolution 
phrased too differently from the one now 
before us. 

We have all read the headlines in 
today’s newspapers that the Soviets have 
reached an agreement with Castro to 
build what they euphemistically call a 
fishing port. This new Soviet move 
underlines once again the gravity of the 
Soviet penetration into Cuba. 

The resolution we are presently con- 
sidering expresses this country’s deter- 
mination to prevent in Cuba the crea- 
tion or use of an externally supported 
military capability endangering the 
United States. Would this so-called 
fishing port constitute such a capability? 
If so, how quickly do we respond, and 
in what way? 

For my own part, the development of 
such a base by the Soviets would seem 
clearly to fall within the prohibited 
activities indicated by the resolution. 
How could we possibly condone the con- 
struction of such a base by the Soviets? 
Surely its potential military value, its 
military capability, is obvious to the 
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most casual observer. Surely too, no 
one can question the value of a Soviet 
base in Cuba for carrying out, under the 
guise of peaceful fishing expeditions, 
intelligence activities from so-called 
fishing boats. The present worldwide 
system of Soviet surveillance would be 
immeasurably strengthened by a Cuban 
base. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and as an individual 
American citizen, I am deeply concerned, 
and aroused, by these continuing and 
flagrant examples of covert Soviet 
aggression. 

Many Members, including myself, 
would like to see Congress evidence its 
concern by a stronger declaration. I 
personally advocated, for example, that 
the reference to the Monroe Doctrine 
be clarified. By quoting from Presi- 
dent Monroe’s message in 1823, we are, 
of course, implying that his warning to 
European nations has meaning today. 
But why not clearly reaffirm the con- 
tinuing validity and vitality of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine? Why not spell out its 
meaning? Surely friend and foe alike 
should know for sure just what our 
responsibilities are, for our own welfare 
and security as well as all the Western 
Hemisphere. 

While on the subject of language, let 
me say also that I questioned in com- 
mittee the reason for the particular 
quotation from the Rio Treaty of 1947. 
If this whereas clause is supposed to 
mean that any and all countries in the 
Western Hemisphere should act together, 
but if not together then separately, in 
defense against aggressive acts, why do 
we not make a straightforward state- 
ment to that effect? Should we not 
clearly state, and not merely imply, our 
right to act in self-defense? 

Still another comment about draft- 
manship. I refer to that part of the 
resolution where the United States ex- 
presses its determination. We find on 
page 2, in subsection (a), line 5, a refer- 
ence to the use of arms if necessary to 
prevent the Marxist-Leninist regime in 
Cuba from extending its aggressive or 
subversive activities. However, in sub- 
section (b), to which I have already re- 
ferred, there is no reference to the use 
of arms, if necessary, to prevent in Cuba 
a military capability endangering the 
security of the United States. Does this 
omission mean that we are not ready to 
take whatever means may be necessary 
against a Soviet base, but we are ready 
to act against Cuban aggressive activi- 
ties? I am sure that is not the inten- 
tion. That the question can be raised, 
however, shows the difficulty of haste in 
drafting legislation. 

Furthermore, the original draft of the 
resolution, I am sure you will recall, 
specifically referred to our naval base at 
Guantanamo Bay, to our missile and 
space activities, presumably at Cape 
Canaveral, and to free passage to the 
Panama Canal. All these specific refer- 
ences were stricken out, and I believe 
justifiably so. I do regret, however, after 
striking out these examples of our legit- 
imate interests, that we merely expressed 
our determination to prevent a military 
capability endangering the security of 
the United States. We must at least 
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have declared our determination to take 
whatever appropriate action we deemed 
necessary. 

I feel also that this word “security,” on 
page 2, line 11, is too restrictive. In my 
opinion, the expression “vital interests” 
would have been a broader and more 
appropriate description. 

I recognize, of course, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the last 
analysis must make the final determi- 
nation regarding when, if, and what 
action should be taken. His definition of 
this Nation’s security, or its vital inter- 
ests, will be binding on us all. Nonethe- 
less I feel that Congress must weigh its 
words with care. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, Soviet 
intervention in Cuba has already reached 
such proportions, and is of such a char- 
acter, that the vital interests of the 
United States are directly and immedi- 
ately affected. It is not a question of 
Cuba actually threatening our missile 
base at Cape Canaveral, though this may 
develop. 

It is not a question of an immediate 
threat to our use of the Panama Canal. 
It is not a question of our ability to re- 
spond overwhelmingly to any attack on 
our naval base at Guantanamo. None- 
theless, the fact is that modern Soviet 
MIG planes, Soviet-manned missile 
bases, motor torpedo boats capable of 
firing nuclear missiles, and vast numbers 
of Soviet military technicians are in 
Cuba today. Their arrival has trans- 
formed Cuba into a serious threat to the 
whole Western Hemisphere. 

We may try to dodge the significance 
of these developments. We may try to 
belittle the danger. We may distract 
ourselves with problems elsewhere. The 
fact remains that last year’s failure to 
support the ill-fated invasion by Cuban 
refugees has made possible today’s hor- 
zoe dilemma about what to do about 
Cuba. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that passage by Congress of a reso- 
lution, no matter how it is worded, no 
matter how strong the language, will 
never take the place of firm resolution 
on the part of our Chief Executive. In 
his search for a reasonable, honorable, 
and adequate response to this Soviet 
challenge he has the support of all 
Americans. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
the Cuba resolution sanctioned by the 
administration is deficient in the follow- 
ing respects: 

First. It does not state the obvious 
fact that the Monroe Doctrine has been 
and is constantly being violated by the 
nah Communist military buildup in 
Cuba. 

Second. It does not declare that an 
alien system has been extended to a por- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere. 

Third. It does not assert our unques- 
tioned right, under article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, to take 
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unilateral action if necessary to protect 
America’s own self-defense. 

Fourth. It does not recognize that 
an externally supported military capa- 
bility in Cuba already endangers our 
security. 

For the past year and a half or longer, 
the flow of military men and materiel 
from Russia and other Communist coun- 
tries into Cuba has steadily increased. 
Almost 18 months ago our State De- 
partment warned us that even then Cuba 
possessed the second largest armed force 
in our hemisphere. As the military 
buildup grew last year, it became ob- 
vious that the Cuban Communists had 
more than the self-defense of a small 
island in mind. They were clearly pre- 
paring for a piecemeal Communist take- 
over of the entire Western Hemisphere, 
in a continuing program to violate the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Obviously our first objective was the 
prevention of further aggressive military 
preparations in Cuba; thus could we 
short circuit communism’s plan to in- 
filtrate, subvert, overthrow and dom- 
inate each of America’s Republics on a 
one-at-a-time basis. To that end I in- 
troduced the following joint resolution a 
little over a year ago: 

Hovse Jotnt RESOLUTION 585 
Joint resolution declaring Communist arms 
and munitions contraband in the Western 

Hemisphere and making provisions to en- 

force the same 

Whereas the presence of Communist arms 
and munitions in the Western Hemisphere 
threatens the peace and safety of the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas the United States has an inherent 
right of national self-defense recognized by 
article 51 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Communist arms and munitions, including 
petroleum products, are hereby declared con- 
traband in the Western Hemisphere; and 
that the President of the United States be 
and he is hereby authorized and directed to 
promulgate from time to time lists of such 
contraband and to utilize appropriate forces 
of the United States on the high seas and in 
the free airspaces to enforce this declara- 
tion of contraband, 


Briefly, this joint resolution is a formal 
declaration that Communist arms and 
munitions are contraband in the Western 
Hemisphere, a direction to the President 
to promulgate a specific list of contra- 
band arms and munitions, including 
petroleum products, and an authoriza- 
tion for enforcement of the declaration 
by appropriate use of U.S. airpower and 
U.S. seapower. 

This is the way it works: 

On the declaration of a contraband, 
international law recognizes a right of 
enforcement. The procedure is peaceful. 
A U.S. patrol aircraft spots a ship headed 
toward Cuba or elsewhere in the Amer- 
icas. It signals for a U.S. destroyer to 
intercept and search the ship. 

If Communist arms or munitions are 
found aboard, the ship is warned to turn 
around. 

If its captain refuses, or tries again to 
proceed toward a port in the Americas, 
Navy men can either reboard the mer- 
chantman and jettison its contraband 
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cargo or bring it to a U.S. port to have 
confiscation adjudged. 

The advantages of this unique ap- 
proach, based on modernization of long- 
standing principles of international law, 
are many: 

Only a few U.S. aircraft and ships 
would be required. These would operate 
on the high seas. There would be no 
interference with the integrity of any 
nation’s territorial waters or domestic 
soil. In contrast, blockading Cuba would 
require a ring of vessels for many hun- 
dreds of miles around the large island, 
drawing U.S. naval forces from other 
world trouble spots where they are 
needed. 

Once firmly established, the precedent 
would be applicable universally in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

US. forces would be acting in a strong 
area of U.S. seapower and airpower al- 
most 5,000 nautical miles from the 
U. S. S. R. s nearest home bases. 

Moreover, it is highly unlikely the So- 
viets would attempt to escort merchant 
ships“ with their own warships or other- 
wise engage in retaliatory mischief. It 
would be hard to imagine shrewd Krem- 
lin realists risking the start of all-out 
war under the most disadvantageous 
conditions possible from both power and 
propaganda standpoints, that is, where 
their challenge would have to be made in 
an area of overwhelming U.S. strength 
and for the obviously warlike purpose of 
forcing arms and munitions into an 
otherwise peaceful hemisphere. 

For over two centuries the Western 
Hemisphere has been a vast reservoir of 
physical and moral strength in the 
struggles of freedom against tyranny. 
Communist strategy clearly aims at 
eliminating this checkmate to Red goals, 
and the imposition of mischiefmaking 
arms and munitions upon the American 
nations is one of their major tactical 
moves to do so. 

Equally obvious is the fact that the 
United States must act decisively to 
counter this deadly thrust. Failure, 
weakness, and lack of decision here on 
our own doorstep cannot but doom us to 
defeat from the broader challenge of 
worldwide domination extended by the 
international Communist conspiracy. 
Not only does it undermine our position 
as leader of the free world in crises such 
as Berlin and Laos; it rots away the 
entire foundation of free world security 
and survival. 

Not only are ample foundations for 
action to contraband Communist arms 
and munitions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere found in the Monroe Doctrine and 
article 51 of the U.N. Charter, but else- 
where and repeatedly in our history. 

President Theodore Roosevelt in his 
time amply affirmed the right of the 
United States to protect U.S. interests 
with U.S. military forces, particularly 
naval units. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, be- 
fore our entry into World War II, not 
only enunciated our right to continental 
defense but in effect established the 
Western Hemisphere as a peace zone, 
making acts of belligerency off limits in 
the waters of which we deem necessary 
for our defense. 
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Further, deep-rooted in Marxist- 
Leninist dogma is a reverse application 
of the Monroe Doctrine so fundamental 
to Communist strategy that objection to 
our modernization of the law of contra- 
band could not be voiced without im- 
periling one of their own most vital 
strategies. 

It is the peace-zone-war-zone concept 
which holds that all Communist-dom- 
inated territory is a peace zone in which 
they will tolerate no outside interference. 
The zealous intensity with which the 
Kremlin acted to preserve this concept 
from violation during the Hungarian 
revolution amply demonstrates the im- 
portance they attach to it. 

A concomitant of the doctrine is that 
all non-Communist territory is regarded 
as a war zone in which action by them 
to forward Communist goals by appli- 
cation of violence at times, places, and 
in the degree of intensity regulated by 
historical materialism, is always sanc- 
tioned. 

Committed to application of the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine in one 
direction, the international Communists 
can hardly object effectively to its appli- 
cation in the opposite direction by our 
intolerance of their interference in our 
own peace zone by contrabanding the 
shipment of Communist arms and muni- 
tions to the Americas. 

Because of the administration’s oppo- 
sition, the resolution of contraband of- 
fered by several of us has lain dormant 
for more than a year in the files of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. During 
this period the aggressive Communist 
military buildup in Cuba has reached 
critical proportions. It is a vital and 
contributing factor to the crisis we now 
face, a crisis which our Secretary of De- 
fense and the Chairman of our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff described earlier this 
month as the most serious one since 
Korea. 

The American people want a stronger 
and more effective foreign policy. The 
passage of the contraband resolution, in 
place of the weaker resolution now be- 
fore us, would constitute a responsible 
step along the road toward the exercise 
of more forceful American leadership in 
the cause of individual human freedom. 
While words alone cannot achieve our 
goal of peace with justice, they can be a 
eo stimulus to badly needed ac- 

on. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 230. 

I am deeply concerned about recent 
developments in Cuba, especially the 
stepped up military buildup of the island 
achieved with the Soviet arms, Soviet 
technicians, and other Soviet help. This 
buildup over the years as outlined by our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Dr. Morgan, and 
the minority leader, presents a threat to 
the security of the Americas and to some 
of the yital interests of our Nation. For 
this reason, I believe that we must re- 
state our determination—the determina- 
tion of the American Nation—to prevent, 
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by whatever means necessary, the spread 
of the Communist cancer. 

Mr. Chairman, the resolution before us 
will serve notice upon Castro and his 
Communist regime of Cuba—and upon 
the sponsors of this regime in Moscow 
that our Nation is united in its determi- 
nation to prevent any attempt by force, 
or threat of force, to disturb the peace, 
and endanger the security, of our sister 
Republics in the Western Hemisphere. 
This we must not fail to do, and I there- 
fore urge the adoption of the resolution. 

At the same time, we must all realize 
that the passage of this measure will not 
turn back the clock. It will not change 
the present deplorable state of affairs 
in Cuba. And this should make us 
pause. 

Three and four years ago—long before 
our Nation, and even the informed offi- 
cials of the last administration, awak- 
ened to the true nature of the Castro 
revolution— I warned about its Commu- 
nist affiliations. I recall being severely 
chastized in some news media for my in- 
sensitivity to the liberal spirit of the 
Castro movement. I need not say that 
fortunately some of the critics have since 
experienced a change of heart. 

The sad fact remains that the situ- 
ation in Cuba today is as much our fault 
as it is the fault of the 3 million Cuban 
people who, I am certain, have by now 
lost all their illusions about Castro’s ob- 
jectives. I say that we must share the 
blame for that situation because respon- 
sibility must always go hand in hand 
with power. We have exercised the re- 
sponsibility of our national power in 
1823, with the announcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine. We have exercised it 
over the years while that doctrine con- 
tinued to serve as a protective barrier for 
the entire Western Hemisphere. And 
we have failed to exercise it when, 
through gullibility and indecisiveness on 
our part, the Communists were allowed 
to establish their system in Cuba. We 
should have spoken, and acted decisively 
much sooner. 

I hope that we will not make the same 
mistake twice. In addition to Cuba, 
there is another explosive point of crisis 
in our struggle with the Communists in 
the Kremlin. That point is Berlin. We 
must not allow the Communists to 
achieve in Berlin what they have already 
achieved in Cuba. 

Earlier today, I have introduced a 
resolution dealing with the situation in 
Berlin. I am pleased that other Mem- 
bers, in a bipartisan spirit, have joined 
me in cosponsoring the resolution. This 
resolution addresses itself to the chal- 
lenge thrust in our face by Khrushchev 
who served notice that in November, 
presumably after the elections when 
Congress will not be in session, he will 
again heat up the Berlin issue. I believe 
that Congress should address itself to 
that challenge before adjournment. 
Congress should express our Nation’s 
position on Berlin. I sincerely hope, 
therefore, that my good friend and dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Morcan, will help to 
see to it that the Berlin resolution will 
receive prompt consideration from the 
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committee and be brought before the 
House: 

We must not—we dare not—be late 
again. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of the 
Senate Joint Resolution 230 and then 
take all steps to act before adjournment 
on a resolution with respect to the situ- 
ation in Berlin. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

CUBA—BACKGROUND OF A SOVIET SATELLITE 


Mr. Chairman, like everything else the 
crisis in Soviet Cuba had its beginnings. 
And like most other crises the beginnings 
were filled with the portents of an 
unhappy future. 

When the Kennedy administration 
took office the Castro dictatorship in 
Cuba was still in its infancy and its 
physical power was barely noticeable. 
The Communist hold on Cuba had not 
been consolidated and the people of that 
Caribbean island still had it within their 
power to overthrow the new regime if 
given effective leadership from within 
and encouragement from without. 

Today, a scant 19 months later, the 
Castro dictatorship stands revealed as 
mere puppetry for Soviet control—a con- 
trol over Cuba of the first magnitude. 
The power of Soviet Cuba stands at a 
point second only to our own in this 
hemisphere and ranks high among the 
nations of the world. 

The Soviet despotism over Cuba is 
complete and its hold as tight as any 
grip within the Soviet bloc. The people 
of Cuba are now helpless to decide their 
own destiny and the power of decision 
is now gone from their hands. 

Moreover, Cuba has become an armed 
camp bristling with modern weapons and 
crowded with non-Cuban troops. It rep- 
resents the greatest military threat to 
the physical security of the mainland 
of the United States in our long history. 
For the first time our cities and towns, 
our military and industrial complexes 
are within easy reach of enemy weap- 
onry. 

How has this all come about, Mr. 
Chairman? And how has it come about 
under our very gaze? 

To begin with, it came about because 
the United States adopted the policy 
which it continues to follow today—a 
policy of watchful waiting. 

The use of overt military force to dis- 
pose of the Castro regime was ruled out 
early in the game. Of course, some plans 
to overthrow the regime had been under 
active consideration at the time that the 
administration took office and they were 
continued but only in the most half- 
hearted way. 

The Communist buildup in Cuba did 
not go unnoticed. In his press confer- 
ence of February 25, 1961, President 
Kennedy took note of the shipment of 
“thousands of tons of arms to that coun- 
try, and the expansion of the militia, 
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and those are all factors which affect 
the security of the United States.” 

But beyond taking note of the activity 
in Cuba the administration did little 
more. The plans for a U.S.-supported 
invasion of Cuba by Cuban exiles were 
still in preparation. But early in the 
game it became obvious to those involved 
that the administration was not par- 
ticularly sanguine about the proposed 
operation. The official of the Eisen- 
hower administration charged with the 
responsibility for overseeing the opera- 
tion was relieved by a Kennedy adminis- 
tration official without a single briefing 
session between the two men. 

As the plans for the operation con- 
tinued two things became apparent: 
One, the effectiveness of the plan was 
being steadily watered down—first from 
a well-planned though touchy operation 
requiring the most careful execution, 
then to a marginal one and finally dur- 
ing the operation itself, to one doomed 
to failure; and, two, more and more in- 
formation on the supposedly secret plan 
was leaking out to the press and others 
with no reason or right to know of them. 

Finally, as the date for the invasion 
was almost upon us, President Kennedy 
announced to the world that the United 
States would not openly intervene in 
Cuba. This incredible statement, made 
on the eve of the invasion itself, did more 
to dissuade the Cuban underground from 
arising than any other single factor. 

And as the invasion itself proceeded 
the final blow at Cuban freedom was 
struck by the administration. The vi- 
tally needed air cover, the only element 
of the invasion plans that remained in- 
taet and promised any hope of success, 
was withdrawn. The rest is history. 

Now, I do not dwell on this sorry epi- 
sode, Mr. Chairman, merely do criticize 
the administration for its failure at the 
Bay of Pigs. I mention it only because 
the failure of the operation was due to 
a failure of our will and it was this fact 
that was most apparent to the Com- 
munists. The Bay of Pigs disaster was 
a signal to the Communists that they 
could proceed to act with reckless aban- 
don without let or hindrance from the 
United States. 

And proceed they did. Freed of any 
fear of an immediate American adven- 
ture in Cuba, the Soviets moved openly 
into Cuba and commenced the enormous 
buildup of weaponry that today is the 
cause of so much concern throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 

From time to time the administration 
issued stern warnings against any fur- 
ther Communist adventures in Latin 
America and any further tightening of 
the Soviet hold on Cuba, but the warn- 
ings were never followed up with any 
meaningful actions. 

In recent weeks the extent of the So- 
viet buildup in Cuba has become ap- 
parent to all. The President himself 
has told the American people some of 
the facts surrounding the military status 
of Soviet Cuba. But he has continued 
to decline to act. 

It is obvious that the Monroe Doctrine 
does not exist as a factor in the situa- 
tion as far as the administration is con- 
cerned. It is obvious that this attitude 
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will continue. The President has warned 
that the United States will act if the 
buildup appears to assume an offensive 
character or if the Soviets attempt to ex- 
port communism by force of arms in 
Latin America. 

The President, embracing inaction as 
a policy, has attempted to imply that ac- 
tion is to be equated with rashness. But 
I submit, Mr. Speaker, that inaction is 
rashness when action is so urgently re- 
quired. 

Today Cuba is a full-fledged Soviet sat- 
ellite. From its borders flow arms and 
propaganda to all of Latin America, 
There are trained African Communist 
troops who are to be clandestinely sent 
into Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
to provide the muscle for a Communist 
uprising and takeover. Such activities 
are covert by nature and could easily 
evade the restrictions upon the export 
of communism by force of arms decreed 
by our President as grounds for action by 
the United States. 

Arms are being shipped to Communist 
forces within Brazil and we may soon 
expect to see the arms followed by 
“technicians” until the Soviet buildup 
in that nation has reached proportions 
sufficient to enable a Communist revolu- 
tion to succeed. 

Mr. Chairman, 19 months ago, or even 
12 months ago, we could have elimi- 
nated Soviet control in Cuba at small 
cost. Today the cost will be enormous. 
Tomorrow it will be beyond imagining. 

My own State of Florida, known round 
the world as a subtropical paradise, is 
today one step removed—90 miles—from 
becoming a battleground. It is crowd- 
ed with the victims of the cold war in 
this hemisphere and now faces the pros- 
pect of seeing its own citizens join in 
the list of cold war casualties. I have 
proposed a pacific blockade of arms ship- 
ments from the Communists to Cuba, 
the recognition of a free non-Commu- 
nist government in exile, prevailing on 
the free world to stop trading with Cuba 
and the withholding of aid to countries 
that aid Cuba directly or indirectly. 

The background of Soviet Cuba is a 
sad one for liberty, Mr. Chairman. And 
let it be understood by all that every- 
thing that has happened until the pres- 
ent can all be traced to one single 
factor—inaction by the Kennedy admin- 
istration. 

Inaction has put into Cuban hands the 
gun it points at us today. Inaction has 
placed ammunition into the chamber 
of that gun. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gun is fired at 
us, and it surely will be some day in 
the not-far-distant future, it will be 
inaction that has pulled the trigger. 

Mr, PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the right to object to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, regu- 
lar order, 

Mr. PRICE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. This is regular 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to 
object, and I do so merely to ask the 
gentleman from Florida whether he is 
going to include with his extension of 
remarks any criticism he made of the 
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previous administration which was in 
control for 2 years during the Castro 
regime in Cuba? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, later 
in this presentation I shall include in 
the Recorp a staff analysis by the House 
Republican policy committee of the 
statements and actions, or lack of ac- 
tions, on the part of the administration 
on the Cuban situation. 

I would like to highlight some of the 
more important significant statements 
that have been made by the President 
and some of the more pertinent facts 
bearing on them. The Cuban situation 
is rightly a matter of grave concern to 
everyone, and I should like to contribute 
in every way I can to an understanding 
of what has been done and not done by 
our administration. 

President Kennedy’s most emphatic 
statement on Cuba was made in 1961. 
He then stated: 

The United States will not tolerate a Com- 
munist regime 90 miles from our shores. 


Every American subscribes to that 
statement. That is sound American 
doctrine. That is in essence an affirma- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. 

But the President’s statement in 1961, 
which I have just quoted, must be modi- 
fied by the statement he made on Sep- 
tember 2, 1962, when he said: 

It would be a mistake for the United States 
to invade Cuba because of the recent in- 


crease in Soviet arms and technicians going 
there. 


To be sure, within a year’s time many 
things can take place. Among other 
things, there has been a change in the 
situation in Cuba. 

A year ago the attempted invasion of 
their own country by the Cubans could 
readily have been overthrown in 172 
hours. The bearded dictator cannot be 
so readily ousted today. His overthrow 
now could involve a military operation 
of more than a few hours’ time and a few 
ships and planes. 

When I study the statements of the 
President and the factual record of 
events in Cuba during the past few years’ 
time, I become increasingly alarmed. 
Two things are apparent: First, the So- 
viet buildup in Cuba continues to grow 
in amount and intensity; and second, the 
present administration lacks a cohesive, 
sound plan to deal effectively with this 
threat to our national security. 

As the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LarrD] will explain, this Soviet military 
outpost in Cuba poses more than an or- 
dinary military threat. It is a potential 
submarine base to harass our shipping. 
It is a potential missile base to zero in 
our cities as far west as Kansas City and 
as far north as Washington and beyond, 
It can be, and doubtless is, an observa- 
tion post to target our space program at 
Cape Canaveral, a few hundred miles 
away. 

This is a very, very serious matter, not 
to be summarily dismissed with just 
watching, waiting, and hoping. And this 
is why, Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee 
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of special projects of the House Republi- 
can policy committee has sponsored this 
presentation. Our subcommittee has 
made a factual, wholly objective, study 
of the background of the situation in 
Cuba, solely with a view to ascertain the 
facts that we, and the people we repre- 
sent, may arrive at constructive conclu- 
sions. We have sought to ascertain the 
application of the Monroe Doctrine in 
the past; the threat Cuba poses to our 
security in every sense of the word; and 
to make recommendations on which we 
might reach a bipartisan agreement for 
a firm stand by the United States. 

We are ever mindful that in this, as 
in similar foreign policy issues, politics 
must stop at the water’s edge. At the 
same time, there must be free and open 
discussion of the facts and facets that 
enter into the formulation of the policy. 
Indeed, it was the architect of America’s 
bipartisan foreign policy, the late Sena- 
tor from Michigan, Mr. Vandenberg, 
who said that bipartisan foreign policy 
“does not involve the remotest surrender 
of free debate in determining our posi- 
tion. On the contrary, free debate is 
indispensable to ultimate unity. Every 
foreign policy must be totally debated 
and ‘the loyal opposition’ is under spe- 
cial obligation to see that this occurs.” 
By this series of speeches today, we Re- 
publicans are fulfilling our obligation. 

In an economic speech which the 
President made at Yale University he 
made much ado about myth destruction. 
We propose to destroy some myths about 
Cuba in the course of this discussion. 

First. The President has said: 

Unilateral military intervention on the 
part of the United States cannot currently be 
either required or justified. 


The fact of the matter is that the in- 
creased shipment of technical and mili- 
tary personnel and weapons to Cuba 
from Russia violate the Monroe Doc- 
trine and constitute a very serious threat 
to the United States and this hemi- 
sphere. If the invasion of Cuba, 
planned by two administrations, was 
justified in the abortive April 1961 inva- 
sion, then 17 months later it could at 
least justify action or protests of some 
sort. 

Second. The President has claimed 
that our base at Guantanamo, our pas- 
sage to the Panama Canal, our missile 
and space activities at Cape Canaveral, 
or the lives of Americans have not been 
endangered. 

The fact is that when we permit the 
construction of missile sites within range 
of our shores and in the hands of an 
enemy who has warned that his goal is 
our destruction, our bases, lives, and 
properties are endangered. 

Third. The President stated: 


Rash talk is cheap * * * American people 
should keep cool their nerve and their head. 


We agree with that statement pro- 
vided, and it is an important proviso— 
provided he does not mean that we just 
sit, wait, and hope. The fact is that 
the American people will support strong, 
decisive, and knowledgeable leadership. 
The danger is that official indecision, in- 
action, and lack of policy might invite 
war by miscalculation of our strength 
or determination by our Communist 
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enemies. They may judge our State De- 
partment leadership as indicative of our 
lack of military capability; or, our will 
to use it. 

Fourth. The President has assured the 
American people that weapons and 
troops in Cuba are defensive and there- 
fore no threat. Weapons, any weapons, 
are both offensive and defensive. What 
difference does it make what they call 
the Soviet troops and weapons now in 
Cuba? Everyone surely realizes that 
what Soviet Russia is doing in Cuba to- 
day is merely preliminary to a larger 
plan of action. If we sit and wait until 
so-called defensive weapons are offen- 
sive weapons, we will be simply post- 
poning the day when the risk will be 
greater. 

Fifth. The President said that to meet 
this or any other crises he must have 
the authority to call up 150,000 Reserves. 
He already has such authority in the 
case of a national emergency. He has 
2.8 million men under arms. Calling up 
150,000 may well be almost insignificant 
and, while Congress has supported his re- 
quest, the lack of an adequate explana- 
tion is creating a wrong impression 
abroad. 

The President has also made such 
statements as “we must continue to keep 
the American people fully informed” 
and “we must continue to work with 
Cuban refugee leaders.” But we have yet 
to see a practical application of those 
principles or the President’s pledge to 
“do everything within our power to pre- 
vent such a threat from coming into 
existence.” 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, we have no 
plan geared to accomplish this. The 
policy of “watchful waiting” has replaced 
the blueprint of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Khrushchev has stated that the only 
thing left to do with the Monroe Doc- 
trine is “to bury it, just as you bury any- 
thing dead so it will not poison the air.” 
By rocket rattling and the threat of 
nuclear destruction, Khrushchev is try- 
ing to bury the Monroe Doctrine him- 
self and bury us with it. This must 
never come to pass. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time to make it 
immutably plain that we are the lineal 
descendants of those rugged old pioneers 
whose flag bore the motto, Don't Tread 
on Me.” We either take the leadership 
or we surrender it. 

To those who say we must show una- 
nimity of teamwork behind our President 
by burying our heads in the sand and 
by not criticizing indecision and lack of 
policy is to say that our type of free 
society has already ceased to exist. The 
people are entitled to know, to judge, 
and to order a change in course when 
our Nation is following a road to na- 
tional suicide. 

Mr. Chairman, we need a determined 
policy stated by the President. We are 
not content just to engage in “watchful 
waiting.” We must reaffirm the Monroe 
Doctrine by more than vague lipservice. 
We must decide what we are going to 
do and do it. 

The insertion to which I referred, “staff 
analysis,” follows: 

THe KENNEDY POLICY ON CUBA 

From the beginning of the campaign in 

1960 to the present time, President Kennedy 
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has neither altered his views on the Cuban 
situation nor done much in a positive, active 
way to improve that situation. 

Throughout his campaign he expressed on 
several occasions his feeling that the then 
present administration was responsible to a 
large degree for the Communist foothold 
which has been gained in Cuba. He charged 
that officials had failed to heed the warnings 
of the American Ambassadors to Cuba that 
Castro seemed favorably disposed toward 
communism, He said that a large percent 
of U.S. aid to Cuba had taken the form of 
arms to Batista and little or no concern was 
shown for the economic problems and low 
standards of living of the Cuban people 
themselves. 

He felt that the administration could have 
and should have used “what was our great 
influence in the case of Cuba” to have Batista 
permit free elections. 

Kennedy said that the United States had 
allowed the Cuban people to believe that we 
were indifferent to their aspirations for a 
decent life. He said that * * we used the 
influence of our Government to advance the 
interests of and increase the profits of the 
private American companies, which domi- 
nated the island’s economy.” 

On October 6, 1960, Kennedy had this to 
say: 

“What can a new administration do to 
reverse these trends? Our policies of neglect 
and indifference have let it [Cuba] slip be- 
hind the Iron Curtain—and for the present 
no magic formula will bring it back. I have 
no basic disagreement with the President's 
policies of recent months—for the time to 
save Cuba was some time ago. 

“In the meantime we can constantly ex- 
press our friendship for the Cuban people— 
our sympathy with their economic prob- 
lems—our determination that they will again 
be free. At the same time we must firmly 
resist further encroachment in this hemi- 
sphere—working through a strengthened 
Organization of the American States—and 
encouraging those liberty-loving Cubans who 
are leading the resistance to Castro. And 
we must make it clear * * * that we will 
defend our naval base at Guantanamo under 
all circumstances—and continue to seek 
reparation for his seizures of American 
property.” 

In a telegram to Mr. Nixon he advocated 
that the United States “use all available 
communications—radio, television, and the 
press—and the moral power of the American 
Government—to let the forces of freedom in 
Cuba know that we believe that freedom will 
again rise in their country.” 
ae Johnstown, Pa., on October 15, Kennedy 

d: 

“We must promptly initiate a major broad- 
cast program for Cuba.” 

And: 

“While we cannot violate international 
law, we must recognize that these exiles and 
rebels represent the real voice of Cuba, and 
should not be constantly handicapped by our 
Immigration and Justice Department au- 
thorities.” 

On October 21 he made this statement: 

“We must attempt to strengthen the non- 
Batista democratic anti-Castro forces in 
exile, and in Cuba itself.” 

After his election, on the occasion of his 
first press conference, January 25, 1961, he 
made the following statement on reopening 
diplomatic relations with Cuba: “We do not 
plan at present to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions with Cuba because of the factors which 
are inyolved on that island.” (He took the 
position that because the movement that had 
started in Cuba as a means of ridding the 
island of Batista’s regime and improving the 
way of life had become seized “by external 
forces and directed not to the improving of 
the welfare of the people involved, but to- 
ward imposing an ideology which is alien 
to this hemisphere. It is very difficult for the 
United States to carry on happy relations.’’) 
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President Kennedy believes, and wisely so, 
that in order to rid the Western Hemisphere 
of communism steps must be taken not only 
in Cuba but also in the rest of the Latin 
American countries as well. 

At his press conference on February 1, Ken- 
nedy made these remarks: 

The situation is less satisfactory than it 
was last fall, and I am not convinced as yet 
that the tide in some of the critical areas in 
which the United States is involved has 
turned in our favor.” 

[Wel] are aware of the steps which have 
been taken in recent months to increase the 
iron control of Mr. Castro in Cuba, and the 
shipments of thousands of tons of arms to 
that country, and the expansion of the mili- 
tia, and those are all factors which affect 
the security of the United States.” 

In April 1961, when trouble came to a 
head in Cuba Kennedy decided to proceed 
with a limited assault without the direct 
involvement of any U.S. forces, rather than 
approving an all-out invasion backed by 
U.S. naval and air forces, or the 
whole operation off. In the event that this 
distinction proved meaningless, the United 
States stood indicated both for direct inter- 
ference in Cuba and for the failure to bring 
off the operation. 

At a press conference on April 12 President 
Kennedy was asked to explain the U.S. posi- 
tion: “There would not under any condi- 
tions be an intervention in Cuba by the 
U.S. Armed Forces. I would be opposed to 
mounting an offensive.” 

Khrushchev warned the United States to 
“call a halt to the aggression” against Cuba. 
President Kennedy replied * * * denying 
direct U.S. military involvement by saying 
the United States “can take no action to 
stifle the spirit of liberty.” 

On April 20, while disavowing “any unilat- 
eral American intervention in the absence 
of an external attack,” he said that “our 
restraint is not inexhaustible. Should it 
ever appear that the inter-American doc- 
trine of noninterference merely conceals or 
excuses a policy of nonaction; if the nations 
of this hemisphere should fail to meet their 
commitments against outside Communist 
penetration, then I want it clearly under- 
stood that this Government will not hesitate 
in meeting its primary obligations, which 
are the security of our Nation.” 

At his press conference on August 30, 1961, 
President Kennedy made this statement: “I 
have expressed in my view that as long as 
Cuba, the Cuban Government, makes itself 
a willing accomplice to the Communist ob- 
jectives in this hemisphere, we could not 
have successful negotiations. And that, in 
my opinion, is what their status is today.” 

Apparently Mr. Kennedy has maintained 
these views through the past year. In re- 
cent weeks the situation in Cuba has taken 
on a new aspect. Russia has begun openly 
to send Cuba large quantities of military aid 
in the form of arms and Soviet “technicians.” 
Thus far there is no proof of Soviet troops 
landing in Cuba. Mr. Kennedy now believes 
that the best way to bring pressure to bear 
on Cuba is to place an economic embargo on 
the island. For this measure to be effective, 
all allied and Latin American nations would 
have to cooperate. 

On August 29, 1962 Kennedy said: “I am 
not for invading Cuba at this time. I think 
it would be a mistake to invade Cuba.” He 
felt that the United States had other obliga- 
tions and responsibilities in other parts of 
the world to consider before making such a 
drastic move. 

It was brought out that the Soviet Union 
was using NATO countries’ ships to bring 
supplies to Cuba. Kennedy said this was a 
serious matter and steps should definitely be 
made to discourage this. 
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Mr. Khrushchev has promised to go to war 
on Cuba’s behalf should the United States 
invade. President Kennedy made a state- 
ment of the U.S. stand in this matter: 

“If the United States ever should find it 
necessary to take military action against 
communism in Cuba, all of Castro’s Commu- 
nist-supplied weapons and technicians will 
not change the result or significantly extend 
the time required to achieve that result. 

“But, if at any time the Communists build- 
up in Cuba were to endanger or interfere 
with our security in any way or if Cuba 
should ever attempt to export its aggressive 
purposes by force or the threat of force 
against any nation in this hemisphere, or 
become an offensive military base of signifi- 
cant capacity for the Soviet Union, then this 
country will do whatever must be done to 
protect its own security and that of its 
allies.” 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LAIRD]. 

THE MILITARY THREAT OF CUBA TO THE UNITED 
STATES 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, there has 
been some discussion here about when 
the military buildup of Cuba was started 
by the Communists. I have in my hand 
a letter dated September 25, 1962, from 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Frederick G. Dutton. With this letter he 
includes a report of recent source mate- 
rial on the United States and Cuba dat- 
ed September 25, 1962. I would like to 
quote from page 10 of this report from 
the Department of State: 

Sino-Soviet bloc military aid to Cuba 
started in the autumn of 1960, and as of the 
beginning of 1962 aid in the form of equip- 
ment and technical services amounted to 
about $100 million. This aid had by then 
already turned the Cuban military estab- 
lishment into one of the most formidable in 
Latin America. The ground forces num- 
bered about 300,000, and Cuba possessed Mig 
jet fighters, medium and heavy tanks, field 
and antiaircraft artillery, patrol vessels and 
motor torpedo boats, and about 200,000 small 
arms. 


Mr. Chairman, I thought because of 
the direction the discussion had taken 
today it might be well to go directly to 
the State Department for references to 
when the military buildup in Cuba 
started. According to their own docu- 
mentary evidence, which they submitted 
to each Member of Congress along with 
a letter dated September 25, 1962, the 
date is definitely fixed. The buildup 
started in the last 3 months of the Eisen- 
hower administration and has continued 
during the first 21 months of the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Mr. Chairman, Cuba is more than a 
thorn in the flesh to the United States. 
It has now revealed itself to be our 
Achilles heel. In a military sense, a seri- 
ous threat has been mounted against a 
free America just 90 miles off our shores. 

The facts of the matter are these. The 
island of Cuba has assembled, from near 
and from far, an arsenal of communism 
designed to threaten and cajole the 
United States and other nations in this 
hemisphere. This arsenal is of interest 
not merely from the informational 
standpoint, but especially from the 
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standpoint of its threat to the United 
States, Central and South America in a 
military sense. 

The Department of State’s white pa- 
per on Cuba over a year ago stated the 
following facts: 

Some 30,000 tons of arms had been 
shipped by Iron Curtain countries to 
Cuba, having an estimated value of $50 
million. 

Included were Soviet JS-2 51-ton 
tanks, Soviet SU-100 assault guns, Soviet 
T-34 35-ton tanks, and Soviet field guns 
of 76 mm., 85 mm., and 122 mm. caliber. 

Also included as of 18 months ago 
were an unspecified number of Soviet 
and Communist Czech military tech- 
nicians sent to train a Cuban military 
establishment estimated at between 
250,000 and 400,000 personnel—the larg- 
est in this hemisphere except for those 
of our own Military Establishment. 

President Kennedy advised the Amer- 
ican people during the week of Septem- 
ber 7, 1962, that these armaments have 
been increased since July by the Soviet 
Union through shipments of antiair- 
craft missiles with a slant range of 25 
miles, torpedo boats with guided missile 
launchers having a range of 15 miles, 
and over 3,500 military technicians. 

Without revealing any information 
that has come to me as a member of the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, I 
must say that the President has been 
less than frank with the American people 
over the true military situation in Cuba. 
Even popular magazines were familiar 
with some of the deployments in Cuba 
which by now have totaled 300,000 men 
under arms, plus well over 5,000 of the 
so-called Soviet bloc military techni- 
cians. While figures vary, most experts 
agree that tanks, antiaircraft guns, 
small arms and artillery pieces have 
been increased to a great degree. Stories 
persist that over 50 Mig aircraft and 
8 of a projected 2 dozen launching 
pads are part of the current Cuban 
buildup, as are Soviet-made radar, air- 
to-ground missiles and communication 
equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Soviet buildup in 
Cuba is continuing. This buildup, and 
our current situation vis-a-vis Cuba, 
poses several questions vital to the se- 
curity of our Nation. 

First. While the President has differ- 
entiated between defensive and offensive 
weapons, we who serve on the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee know full 
well that, as the old athletic adage goes, 
“A good defense is often the best of- 
fense.” It is hard for me to understand 
how a Mig can be only a defensive weap- 
on, or how an artillery piece, an air- 
to-ground rocket, or missile launching 
pad can have the words “for defense 
only” figuratively written upon them. 
Defensive weapons destroy someone just 
as effectively as offensive weapons. 

Second. I dread the day when Premier 
Khrushchev might announce that Cuba 
now has an IRBM capability. This day 
may well never come. But if it does, 
and if it were true, it would mean that 
any area within a range of 1,700 miles 
from Cuban launching pads would be 
within the nuclear capabilities of mis- 
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sile range. What, then, would this mean 
to the American people when you con- 
sider the following distances from Cuba 
in missile terminology: 


Miles 
Washington, D. CO 1. 139 
hie, .. laste Ees hi 1, 333 
Kansas Git y, imama 1, 497 
Denver, Colo. (barely outside of IRBM 
TOTO oii aed E A eias 1, 819 
Miami a SADR — 200 
The Panama Canal 750 
Key West, . 22 90 


It means far more than a threat to the 
hotel business in Miami, where advance 
winter reservations have fallen drasti- 
cally. It means far more than transfer- 
ring the winter White House from Palm 
Beach to the west coast. It means liter- 
ally that there are not many places of 
military or economic significance which 
would be outside the range of Cuba—a 
potential base for missiles zeroed in on 
the United States. 

Third. The potentialities of Cuba as 
a submarine base for supply and oper- 
ations threatening the Panama Canal 
and trade routes to Latin America has 
been mentioned often of late. Cuba sits 
astride all the main ship lanes from the 
U.S. east coast to the gulf coast and the 
Panama Canal. Our windward pas- 
sage—for ships traveling from the east 
coast to the Panama Canal and for tank- 
ers from Venezuela—goes just east of 
the island of Cuba. The Straits of Flor- 
ida, used by oil tankers traveling from 
the gulf coast to refineries in the east- 
ern portion of our Nation, passes just 
north of Cuba. The Yucatan Channel, 
a funnel for big shipments of goods from 
the gulf coast to the Canal and from the 
gulf coast through the Canal to the west 
coast, passes just west of Cuba. Would 
not a submarine base in Cuba be a po- 
tential disaster to the trade which is the 
lifeblood of our economy? 

Fourth. Our space efforts are cur- 
rently concentrated at Cape Canaveral— 
a bare 400 miles from Cuba. At this 
crucial time, when new astronauts are 
preparing for moon flights and new con- 
quests of outer space, does not Cuba pose 
a threat as a monitoring site for the 
Soviet Union to check up on activities at 
the cape and to track space shots, to say 
nothing of its rocket threat to the cape 
in the event of trouble? 

Mr. Chairman, these are merely a few 
of the reasons why Cuba can be con- 
sidered a military threat to our national 
security. I have not referred to the pro- 
found psychological impetus the Soviet 
Union and communism have received in 
Latin America and, for that matter, in 
the whole world, by their triumph on an 
island 90 miles from the shores of the 
greatest military power in the world. 

The possibilities of action against So- 
viet Cuba have indeed narrowed. It has 
been said that a fleet of uniformed Park 
Avenue doormen could have taken Cuba 
at the time of the abortive strike at the 
Bay of Pigs in 1961. Certainly, as a 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee remarked recently, air cover 
by the United States on April 17, 1961, 
would have mopped up Castro in 72 
hours with minimum risk of lives and 
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little invasion today would take 6 months 
and several thousand lives. 

Such an invasion today would surely 
take between three and six divisions, 
with supporting air support and naval 
power. The President has at his disposal 
2.8 million Americans under arms plus 
his authority to call up an additional 1 
million if a national emergency is found 
to exist. His recent request for author- 
ity to call up 150,000 reservists is, to his 
way of thinking, a phase of prepared- 
ness adequate to meet the current situa- 
tion. There are also difficulties involved 
in any large-scale blockade of Cuba, as 
there are disputes over the working of 
resolutions put before the Senate and 
House by any Member. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I have taken 
the floor for one purpose and one pur- 
pose only. That is to dispassionately 
analyze and sketch for my colleagues 
and for the American people the mili- 
tary threat posed by the domination of 
Cuba by Russia and the fact that Cuba 
is an armed camp in the Caribbean. 

Mr. Chairman, when action is risky 
and painful, it is always tempting to 
men and to nations to delay in the hope 
that it will prove unnecessary. In com- 
menting on his decision to promulgate 
the doctrine that bears his name, how- 
ever, President James Monroe wrote in 
1822 that “there was danger in stand- 
ing still or moving forward. I thought 
it was the wisest policy to risk that which 
was incident to the latter course.” The 
results of procrastination have never 
aan better illustrated than in Cuba to- 

ay. 

Today I will support President Ken- 
nedy’s request for standby authority 
to use American troops in Cuba. The 
Senate a week earlier adopted the Cuban 
resolution granting such authority to the 
President. I believe the situation has 
reached such proportions that this au- 
thority should be vested in the Presi- 
dent while Congress is in recess. 

Several weeks ago as a member of 
the Defense Appropriations Committee 
I called for a peace blockade of Cuba. 
The peace blockade proposal was of- 
fered in an effort to preclude the neces- 
sity of future use of American troops on 
the Cuban mainland. Among the major 
provisions of the proposal were the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Our Government would imme- 
diately announce a policy of refusing to 
load in the United States any ships of 
nations carrying strategic materials to 
Cuba. Within the last week ships, after 
delivering military cargo in Cuba, were 
used under the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Public Law 480 program, to haul 
surplus grain on their return trip. A 
Yugoslav ship, after unloading military 
supplies in Cuba, was loaded last week 
with surplus grain in Houston, Tex. The 
rate paid for delivering this grain shows 
this Nation was in fact indirectly sub- 
sidizing shipments of arms to Cuba. 
Other ships are loading for the return 
trip in the United States. This would 
be stopped under the terms of the peace 
blockade proposal. 

Second. Our Government would make 
clear to our friends in NATO that a 
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peace blockade has been established to 
promote peace in our hemisphere and 
that we will consider it an unfriendly 
act for ships under their flag to con- 
tinue to deliver strategic material to 
Cuba. Within the last 5 weeks over 40 
ships of NATO countries have unloaded 
cargo in Cuba. 

Third. U.S. Navy would be used to halt 
transshipment from Cuba of military 
equipment to revolutionary Communist 
groups in Central or South America. 
The Cuban military buildup in rifles, 
mortars, machineguns, field guns, and 
ammunition has presently reached a 
level far in excess of the amounts nec- 
essary to equip the 300,000 men under 
arms in Cuba. Any transshipment 
threatens the peace of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Fourth. U.S. Navy would be used to 
halt the movement of any troops from 
Cuba to any area in this hemisphere. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some that 
wish to divert attention from the 1962 
military buildup in Cuba by blaming 
President Eisenhower for not support- 
ing Dictator Batista in 1958 or blaming 
President Kennedy for canceling the air 
cover in the Cuban invasion of 1962. 
These individuals are not performing 
service, as we must now look realisti- 
cally at the present Cuban problem and 
what we as a Nation can do through 
united action to preserve peace with 
freedom in this hemisphere. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE STILL PREVAILS 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, the facts 
today are clear. An alien system has 
been imposed on Cuba from without. 
The Communist takeover in Cuba is a 
barefaced operation designed to establish 
a Communist- and Soviet-dominated 
state in the center of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Therefore, the key question re- 
mains, “Is the Monroe Doctrine dead?” 
Have the delays and rationalizations ex- 
pressed by the administration relegated 
this doctrine on the trash heap of out- 
moded relics? Khrushchev feels that the 
Monroe Doctrine is dead. I, for one, do 
not. 

Neither does former President Tru- 
man. Neither do a great number of 
Members of the Senate and House, as 
judged by recent statements in the 
Recorp. Neither does Time magazine, 
which states in its issue of September 
21, 1962, that “the Monroe Doctrine sur- 
vived all the transformations and re- 
mains today a living principle of national 
policy.” Neither did former President 
Eisenhower when he stated on February 
24, 1960, before the Brazilian Congress, 
that— 

We would consider it intervention in the 
internal affairs of an American State if any 
power, whether by invasion, coercion, or sub- 
version, succeeded in denying freedom of 
choice to the people of any of our sister 
Republics. 


However, Mr. Chairman, I fear that 
the Monroe Doctrine, if not dead, is at 
least on its deathbed, suffering from the 
fatal disease of lack of exercise, and 
complicated by the faulty diagnosis of a 
physician who does not understand it. 
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It has been narrowed to cover only of- 
fensive action taken by one American 
state against another with the aid of 
a European power. It has been weak- 
ened by the hard, cold fact that as yet 
the U.S. Government has made no pro- 
test to the Soviet Government denounc- 
ing its intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of Cuba. It has been crippled by 
statements from high administration 
sources and fellow travelers intimating 
that we are allegedly equal criminals by 
our powerful military installations in Eu- 
rope designed to protect Europe from So- 
viet aggression and, in addition, as a 
means to defend the United States itself. 
Its final burying ground may well be the 
spot at which a Democrat Member of the 
other body, just coming from a White 
House briefing, told a nationwide tele- 
vision audience that “we can take the top 
6 feet off of all of Cuba with one air 
strike, and all that is built on it, and all 
that live on it.” 

Rather than rattling the atomic 
saber, or pleading self-incrimination, or 
ignoring international law and its his- 
torical precedents, let us take a brief 
look at the Monroe Doctrine and its 
applications through the years. It was 
December 2, 1823, when James Monroe 
issued his doctrine saying, in effect, that 
thereafter the United States would not 
countenance any colonization by a 
European power or extension of its sys- 
tem in any country in this hemisphere. 
His exact words stated that— 

We owe it therefore to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portions 
of this hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. 


If no action had ever been taken under 
this doctrine, or no recognition had ever 
been given it by other powers, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine may well have been as dead 
today as some persons choose to treat it. 
However, the Monroe Doctrine has 
quasi-legal recognition under interna- 
tional law. The 1919 League of Nations 
Covenant exempted it by name in article 
21, and the 1947 Rio Treaty gives it the 
character of a multilateral defense pact 
or a regional security pact which is 
recognized in the U.N. Charter. At that 
time, U.S. unilateral action was extended 
to all American nations by the Rio 
agreement which called for multilateral 
action through the Organ of Consulta- 
tion of OAS, and such multilateral ac- 
tion was specifically applied to commu- 
nism in the Caracas Declaration of 1954. 

The Monroe Doctrine has thus been 
recognized, but has it been used? Thus 
far, American troops have intervened in 
Cuba three times; Haiti four times; 
Nicaragua four times; Dominican Re- 
public four times; Honduras six times; 
Colombia three times; Panama three 
times; Mexico three times and Guate- 
mala once. The only restriction placed 
upon such intervention took place in 
1933 when the United States committed 
itself not to intervene in the internal 
affairs of another American state in the 
Montevideo Declaration. 

Examples of action in situations simi- 
lar to that facing the United States to- 
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day include the attempted Spanish 
annexation of Santo Domingo in 1861; 
the 1864 Spanish threat to the territorial 
rights of Peru; the expansion of British 
Guiana’s boundary at the expense of 
Venezuela in 1895; and, of course, the 
attempt of Napoleon III of France to set 
up an empire in Mexico under Archduke 
Maximilian in 1866. At that time, the 
United States massed 100,000 troops on 
the Mexican border. The result? The 
French withdrew. 

Thus we see that the history of the 
United States has demonstrated time and 
time again that the Monroe Doctrine is 
more than a scrap of paper. It is a part 
of international law, and it has been 
exercised time and time again to achieve 
its purposes. But today an administra- 
tion in effect tells Moscow and the world 
that no military action—or, for that 
matter, economic action—will be taken 
to rid the Western Hemisphere of Soviet 
infiltration even when this includes mili- 
tary forces—unless those forces are used 
against another country. 

Mr. Chairman, if we try to avoid the 
battle of wills, the battle of weapons will 
become all but inevitable. Merely con- 
trast the words of Nikita Khrushchev, 
who stated in 1960 that “the remains of 
this doctrine should best be buried, as 
every dead body is, so that it does not 
poison the air by its decay,” with those 
of former Secretary of State Dulles, who 
emphasized in 1956 that “there are basic 
moral values and vital interests for 
which we stand, and the surest way to 
avoid war is to let it be known in ad- 
vance that we are prepared to defend 
these principles, if need be by life itself.” 

Our bases in Europe have nothing to 
do with the Monroe Doctrine. We have 
repeatedly denied our desire for terri- 
torial gain, nor have we any intention 
to colonize anywhere. Our bases in 
Turkey and Spain have nothing to do 
with the internal affairs of those nations. 
Yet we are pledged to regard as an un- 
friendly act any further colonization in 
the New World and to resist the intro- 
duction of an alien system in this hemi- 
sphere. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that an 
attempt is now brazenly being made to 
establish a Communist state in the midst 
of the Western Hemisphere. I there- 
fore also submit that the Monroe Doc- 
trine, a living and vital policy today as 
in the past century, is thus being 
violated. 

The rank weed of communism planted 
in Cuba by Fidel Castro has today grown 
all out of proportion into a thistle patch 
of Russian-dominated military rule. 
The administration’s philosophy of pro- 
crastination, including statements such 
as, “It would be a mistake for the United 
States to invade Cuba because of the re- 
cent increase in Soviet arms and tech- 
nicians going there”—President Kennedy 
on September 2, 1962—and Ambassador 
Bohlen's rationalization after leaving 
Russia, “Often we don’t solve problems— 
we learn to live with them,” allow the 
Soviets to act so boldly in their Cuban 
takeover. 

Mr. Chairman, the principle of the 
Monroe Doctrine truly applies today— 
throughout the whole world. We are 
against colonialism and despotism every- 
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where. We are in favor of the freedom 
of the peoples everywhere to govern 
themselves without coercion from the 
outside. We have the choice today be- 
tween the procrastination which permits 
the enemy gradually to build up its power 
and then launch its attack before any 
military resistance is offered and the 
courage to help people seeking to lib- 
erate themselves from Soviet despotism. 
I trust that this analysis of the Monroe 
Doctrine has helped Americans in that 
choice. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, my colleagues have reviewed the 
Cuban crisis in some depth. At this 
point I think that it would be valuable 
to summarize their remarks. 

Cuba has become a serious problem 
to the security of the United States, and 
indeed to that of the free world, not only 
because a communistic form of govern- 
ment has been imposed upon its suffer- 
ing citizens but because it has become 
a forward military base of the world 
Communist conspiracy. It is, therefore, 
no longer to be regarded as a sovereign 
nation with all that this implies but is, 
instead, incontrovertibly, as much a 
part of the Communist world as is the 
Siberian outpost at Port Arthur or the 
seaport of Archangel. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, the borders 
of the Soviet Union have been extended 
to within 90 miles of our coastline. And 
this is the crux of the Cuban situation. 

This fact therefore, clearly indicates 
that the Monroe Doctrine, as it has been 
historically understood, must be applied 
to this problem. 

Now, as it has already been pointed 
out, we have lately been exposed to the 
sophistry which would have us believe 
that the Monroe Doctrine is dead. Those 
who have adopted this line agree with 
Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, that great ex- 
pert in American affairs, who last year 
noted that the doctrine is dead and went 
on to say, “Now the remains of this doc- 
trine should best be buried, as every dead 
body is, so that it does not poison the air 
by its decay.” 

Mr. Chairman, as my colleague, Mr. 
Apar, has so clearly illustrated, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which every Member of this 
body was taught as a child in school is 
as sacred to the American tradition as 
the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence and as such has been a 
source of pride to all Americans, is not 
dead. And it will not die unless we our- 
selves kill it. 

Therefore, as a first step in approach- 
ing the problem of Soviet Cuba, we must 
reaffirm our determination to safeguard 
the Monroe Doctrine and to apply it 
when necessary. 

Is an application of the Monroe Doc- 
trine indicated by the Cuban crisis? 
Clearly, it is. The Soviet Union has 
made this tropical island part of its own 
geographical possessions. 

We know that this once peaceful 
Caribbean island in the sun is becoming 
a military base from north to south and 
from east to west. 

We have been told that this military 
buildup is of a defensive, rather than 
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an offensive nature. I simply cannot 
understand the distinction between the 
two. Is a .30 caliber bullet less deadly 
when classed as defensive rather than 
offensive? Is a defensive MIG or a de- 
fensive missile prohibited by some higher 
law of physics from assuming an offen- 
sive character? 

I seem to recall, Mr. Chairman, that 
the excuse for the revival of the German 
Wehrmacht during the thirties, a revival 
that led to the lamentable slaughter we 
call World War II, was that the new 
army was defensive in nature. A few 
short years later, that defensive army 
swept through Europe in a matter of 
weeks. Had its rebirth been cutoff at the 
outset it would never have been able to 
threaten the existence of European 
civilization. But at the point when its 
offensive capabilities became apparent it 
was already too late to prevent the 
bloodiest kind of conflict from erupting 
in the face of a timid Europe. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, even if we can 
accept the rather dubious distinction be- 
tween offensive and defensive weapons 
we cannot afford to let it prevent us from 
taking action. If we wait until the of- 
fensive character of Soviet arms in Soviet 
Cuba becomes apparent to all, we will 
have waited until Soviet missiles have 
been pointed at the very heartland of the 
United States. And thus the price we 
may pay for our inaction may well be 
measured in the lives of countless thou- 
sands of American civilians. 

There are other dangers wrapped 
within the smothering folds of blanket 
inaction—dangers of the greatest mag- 
nitude. 

Not long ago Khrushchev boasted to 
the world that the Soviet Union pos- 
sessed an operational antimissile missile 
that is capable of, in his own words, 
knocking “a fly out of outer space.“ This 
bit of braggadocio was treated by our 
military experts and the American people 
in general as nothing more than the 
ghost-rattling of a missile that exists 
only in Khrushchev’s rather vivid 
imagination. The claim was simply not 
credible. Thus it failed to frighten the 
West into submission to his will. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us suppose that 
Mr. Khrushchev, some day in the not- 
too-distant future, should announce to 
the world that he had emplaced nuclear- 
tipped missiles in Cuba. The claim, un- 
like his fly-in-the-sky dream, would be 
highly credible. And its effect upon 
the United States, whether true or false, 
is beyond calculation. It would send 
those who already tremble over the 
thought of a confrontation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union into 
a sheer frenzy of appeasement. It would 
give pause to the most sober-minded of 
citizens within our midst. In short, the 
psychological effect upon this Nation 
might serve Mr. Khrushchev well. It is a 
prospect that can provide no comfort 
to any American. As long as we re- 
main inactive in the face of the Soviet 
Cuban threat, the possibility of it hap- 
pening remains a near probability. 

Another point worth considering along 
these lines is that which is involved with 
the Berlin situation. 

Many of us have wondered why the 
Soviet Union has coupled both the Cu- 
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ban and Berlin crises in its statements to 
the West. Even more puzzling at the 
outset was Khrushchev’s sudden de- 
cision to postpone the forthcoming and 
inevitable confrontation between East 
and West in Berlin until after the No- 
vember elections. 

Some have seen in this move an at- 
tempt by the Soviets to influence the 
outcome of the elections. While I do 
not discount that possibility entirely, I 
think that it should be obvious that such 
an aim is merely subsidiary to the main 
objective. 

Let us look at this situation for a mo- 
ment. The Cuban crisis is fast reach- 
ing its most dangerous point. Because 
of the many implications of the Soviet 
arms buildup there, it is obvious that 
the United States must, if we are to 
insure our security, take some overt 
action. 

The Soviets therefore have confront- 
ed us with a situation which, if we have 
any desire to win this cold war and thus 
survive, must be corrected and corrected 
quickly. Thus I think that it is reason- 
able to suggest that the Soviet moves in 
Cuba are, in fact, designed to test our will 
to resist Communist encroachment of 
an overt nature. If we fail in this test 
of will it will serve as a signal to the 
Communists that an adventure in Berlin 
might well prove to be possible. For 
if we cannot bring ourselves to face a 
dangerous situation only 90 miles from 
our shores we certainly cannot be ex- 
pected to risk war in Berlin some thou- 
sands of miles away. 

Also, the temporary Soviet inactivity 
in Berlin may be designed to lull us into 
a false sense of security, and therefore 
negate any new action on our part, until 
the most critical period of the Soviet 
buildup has passed. In my opinion, that 
critical period will have passed, and the 
Soviets will in their opinion, have it 
made, when they have operational 
IRBM's with nuclear warheads, in Cuba. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, failure to act 
in the Cuban situation may well bring 
on the very war the administration is 
so earnestly seeking to avoid. 

Inaction is also laying its deadly hand 
upon the confidence and respect needed 
and desired from our Latin American 
neighbors. To be sure, we have stated 
that we will not permit an exportation 
of Cuban communism to Latin or Cen- 
tral America by force, but it is known 
that arms are being shipped out of Cuba 
to at least one Latin state. 

One of the larger areas of vacuum in 
our Latin American policy is the lack 
of a clear, definitive statement as to the 
attitude we would take toward any fur- 
ther ostensibly indigenous revolutions 
with a Red tinge. Suppose, using Cuba 
as a base for covert action, such revolu- 
tions were fomented and fostered by the 
Soviet. Would we tear away the artifi- 
cial cloak which would inevitably sur- 
round such a movement, expose its ori- 
gins, and do all in our power to defeat 
it? Or would we find some legalistic ex- 
cuse to justify further our ostrichlike 
type of inaction? The answer is not 
clear. 

Cuba is the octopus of communism in 
this hemisphere. By concentrating on 
its overt activities outside its own borders 
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as this resolution would have us do, we 
are merely attacking the tentacles. If 
we are to rid ourselves of this problem 
we can only do so by going directly for 
the heart of the Communist octopus in 
Cuba itself. 

Last year the need for action in the 
Cuban situation must have been appar- 
ent to the administration, for it under- 
took, though inadequately, action of the 
most drastic kind. And if action was in- 
dicated in April of 1961, is it not even 
more necessary today? 

Had the President fulfilled his prom- 
ises to solve the problem of Cuba uni- 
laterally if necessary” after his disas- 
trous mishandling of the 1961 invasion, 
the price to be paid would have been 
minimal. But instead he stood by and 
permitted Cuba to become a Soviet arse- 
nal until today the price will be many 
times higher. Continuation of such 
vacillation increases the price that will 
have to be paid to rid this hemisphere 
of the Cuban-Soviet cancer, by geometric 
progression. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we come to the 
heart of the matter. If the Cuban in- 
vasion of April 1961 had not been ham- 
strung by those who surround the Pres- 
ident, or if action had been taken a year 
ago or even 6 months ago, the Cuban 
problem would have been solved at small 
cost. Now the cost is bound to be high. 
Can we afford to wait any longer to act 
under these circumstances? Can we af- 
ford to wait until the strength of the 
Soviets in Cuba constitutes a threat to 
American lives and property in the 
mainland? 

No, Mr. Chairman, we cannot. 

What was accomplished by the Pres- 
ident’s news conference on Cuba of last 
week? What will this resolution ac- 
complish as it now stands? I fear the 
way in which the diplomats and the na- 
tions of the world will interpret both. 

It is well known that lawyers and dip- 
lomats put as much stress on words 
which are omitted as they do on those 
which are expressed. Stressing, as the 
President did and as this resolution does, 
warnings against action to spread com- 
munism outside of Cuba is fine. How- 
ever, this emphasis, contrasted with the 
lack of a strong statement concerning 
ending communism in Cuba, may im- 
ply some tacit acceptance of the con- 
tinued existence of a Soviet Cuba. I am 
very sure that neither the Congress nor 
the American people intend such an im- 
plication, and that those who so mis- 
interpret our state of mind are treading 
very dangerous ground indeed. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let no one mis- 
take our motives in calling these facts 
to the attention of the Nation. We have 
no desire to be divisive—we have no de- 
sire to continue the partisanship con- 
cerning Cuba which was injected into the 
1960 presidential campaign by Candi- 
date Kennedy. However, we, too, have 
solemn responsibilities and among them 
lies that which demands that we speak 
out when the times call for it. And this 
is such a time. 

If the President will heed our words 
and act now before the hour grows later, 
we pledge to him our unyielding sup- 
port in his efforts to defeat Soviet Cuba. 
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Mr, PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr, Chairman, if there 
is no alternative to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 886 in the form of added strength- 
ening language I will, of course, support 
the so-called resolution, as reported, by 
the committee. 

However, let me say in all frankness 
that as I read the language of the res- 
olution, as reported, it is no more than a 
pious statement of support for the status 
quo and certainly I do not feel that the 
membership of this House and certainly 
not the American people are satisfied 
with what has transpired in Cuba. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
it will be possible for me and others to 
express more strongly without equivoca- 
tion that the Soviet Union has violated 
the Monroe Doctrine. I would hope too, 
Mr. Chairman, that I will be able to vote 
for a resolution which puts the Congress 
on record as urging and authorizing the 
President to use all political, diplomatic, 
economic, and military means and re- 
sources at his command, including the 
strategic utilization of blockade, and the 
use of arms likewise, if necessary, to end 
this threat to the security of the United 
States and this hemisphere. 

I would reserve to the President his 
constitutional prerogative to negotiate 
with foreign nations and carry out for- 
eign policy, but I would let the world 
know by passage of an appropriate res- 
olution that this Congress favors the 
President initiating effective counter- 
action against the Soviet military threat 
in Cuba. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
express regret that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 230 comes to the House for con- 
sideration under conditions which make 
it impossible to offer strengthening 
amendments. The only means that the 
membership of this House will have to 
accomplish such a purpose is through a 
motion to recommit. Who the Speaker 
will recognize and who will qualify for 
such a motion I do not know but wish 
to state for the record that if a motion 
with instructions strengthening the 
Cuban resolution is offered I intend to 
support it whereas if no opportunity is 
afforded for such action as I stated at 
the start I must vote for the resolution, 
as reported, even though it would seem 
to put the stamp of congressional ap- 
proval on a situation which I thoroughly 
regret and disapprove and of which I 
know the American people disapprove. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
resolution under consideration in large 
measure only condoned the Soviet 
buildup in Cuba: It does not seek to 
attempt to do anything about what has 
happened or is happening in Cuba today. 
It proposes to have the President do 
something if there is a new overt act of 
some kind which would adversely affect 
any part of the Western Hemisphere. It 
seems to me that Cuba has already es- 
tablished a military capability which 
endangers the security of the United 
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States, and the administration is doing 
very little about it. 

The time for firm action has come 
and the American people are demanding 
it. Therefore, I expect to vote for the 
motion to recommit with instructions 
which for all practical purposes directs 
the President to enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine in all of its aspects. Whenever 
we stand firm, we win; whenever we 
accomodate or appease, we lose. I urge 
every Member of the House to vote for 
the motion to recommit. It is much 
better than the soft approach encom- 
passed in the original resolution. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think all good Americans want us to 
make it clear that the United States will 
tolerate no aggressive acts by Cuba, or 
by the Soviet Union in Latin America. 

By our action today, we must demon- 
strate that the United States, although 
not trigger happy, will preserve its na- 
tional honor and interest. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADATR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, 
there comes a time in the history of a 
nation when it must put its national se- 
curity above all considerations. That 
time is rapidly drawing near for the 
United States. As the Secretary of De- 
fense so aptly said a few days ago, we 
are undergoing a greater crisis in our 
international relations than at any time 
since World War II. 

On all sides our country finds itself 
pressed by Communist aggression. In 
southeast Asia, in Berlin, and even in 
our own backyard, in the Caribbean, 
our national interests are gravely 
threatened. The time has come, Mr. 
Chairman, for the United States to talk 
less and act more. 

I strongly support House Joint Reso- 
lution 886 which expresses the determi- 
nation of the United States to safe- 
guard our national security in the face 
of the Communist buildup in Cuba. 
The tragic truth of the matter is that 
this resolution should have been adopted 
by the Congress at least 3 years ago. 

Our foreign policy in Cuba has been 
a series of alarming mistakes. In 1958 
I pointed out in the House that some- 
thing should be done to curb Castro. 
There was nothing in his record at that 
time to indicate that he was a friend 
of the United States. There was every- 
thing, however, to prove that he and 
his henchmen were pawns of the 
Kremlin. 

We have suffered insults and indigni- 
ties at the hands of a Communist- 
backed madman in Cuba without paral- 
Jel in our history. It is all the more 
painful when we realize that less than 
65 years ago Americans paid with their 
lives for the price of Cuban freedom. 

Our fathers wrested Cuba from Span- 
ish tyranny. We have permitted the 
nation to fall to a worse enslavement. 
The situation in Cuba has occurred in 
the face of a solemn declaration made 
to the Congress in 1823 by President 
Monroe that any attempt by European 
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powers to interfere in the affairs of the 
American countries or to acquire ter- 
ritory on the American continents 
would be regarded by the United States 
as an unfriendly act and, therefore, 
would be met by force. 

We have had every right under the 
terms of the Monroe Doctrine to inter- 
fere in Cuba. Instead of upholding the 
Monroe Doctrine there have been those 
in this country who have made every at- 
tempt to apologize for Castro. To them 
he was an agrarian reformer, the 
“George Washington of Cuba.” Even at 
this hour there are some in high places 
who would still permit the United States 
to suffer humiliation and indignity at 
the hands of a bearded Communist 
bandit. 

Mr. Chairman, while I support House 
Joint Resolution 886, I cannot help but 
feel that it does not go far enough. I 
share the shock of my colleagues over 
the announcement by Castro that in co- 
operation with the Soviet Union a large 
Communist port will be built in Cuba 
capable of berthing the hundreds of 
Soviet so-called fishing trawlers plying 
our coasts. 

What more does it take for the United 
States to be convinced that Cuba is an 
immediate threat to the peace and secu- 
rity of the United States and the West- 
ern Hemisphere? Unless House Joint 
Resolution 886 is implemented the Com- 
munist buildup in Cuba will not termi- 
nate. Unless the United States takes 
positive action in Cuba the Soviet Union 
will intensify its efforts to communize 
the island. 

It is a proven fact that the only thing 
the Communists fear—whether they be 
in Berlin, southeast Asia, Cuba, or Mos- 
cow—is our determination to protect our 
rights by force, if necessary. 

I do not advocate an invasion of Cuba 
at this time. In my opinion such an 
invasion is not necessary to cope with 
Castro and the Communist buildup in 
the island republic. 

On the other hand, I do advocate that 
the United States take such steps as are 
necessary to effectively seal off Cuba 
from further shipments of so-called 
technicians, military materiel, and any- 
thing else that is a serious threat to the 
peace and security of the United States 
and the Western Hemisphere. 

We have come to the point, Mr. Chair- 
man, when firm action, however, is nec- 
essary. Every day the Cuban sore is 
allowed to fester, the harder it will be 
for the United States eventually to effect 
a cure. In the days to come we must be 
prepared to take whatever means is nec- 
essary to insure the safety of our Nation. 

There was a time when we could talk 
about communism 3,000 miles away in 
Europe. That day is over. Communism 
is now 90 miles away from our shores. 
the day for talk has truly passed. The 
day for action is long overdue. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, at this point it should be help- 
ful to consider the views of an expert. 

Robert Hill, former U.S. Ambassador 
to Mexico, is one of our most knowledge- 
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able Americans in problems involving 
our relationships with other countries in 
this hemisphere. He has suggested the 
following plan: 

The proper approach to the Commu- 
nist problem in Cuba at this time would 
be for the President of the United States 
to call a meeting of the chiefs of state 
of all the Latin American countries that 
belong to the Organization of American 
States. This conference would take 
place following the informal meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers of Latin America 
with Secretary Rusk in Washington, 
scheduled for October 2. At the Presi- 
dent’s Conference, he could place before 
the group complete data on the Com- 
munist takeover in Cuba. This should 
include any photographs of actual Com- 
munist military installations in Cuba. 

After the chiefs of state have viewed 
this information, it is suggested that the 
United States, through the Organization 
of American States, evoke one of the 
resolutions that have been adopted by 
the OAS dealing with Communist pene- 
tration in the West Hemisphere. Wheth- 
er it is the Caracas resolution of March 
1954 or the Rio resolution of September 
1947 is unimportant. 

However, it is important that, jointly, 
Latin America and the United States, by 
a two-thirds vote, admit the existence 
of the problem and then try to take nec- 
essary steps through the machinery of 
the Organization of American States to, 
first, stop the further flow of arms from 
Communist countries into this Hemi- 
sphere; second, stop the spread of com- 
munism; third, stop the travel of its 
agents who are pedding communism in 
this hemisphere; fourth, adopt proce- 
dures that will be available for an order- 
ly government after Castro and his Com- 
munist cohorts are driven from power. 

It will not be easy to obtain the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority vote for our 
resolution, but the United States should 
not be discouraged if it is not forth- 
coming. For, even if it is rejected, we 
will have fulfilled our obligations under 
the OAS and UN Charters, and will be 
in a position to notify all member na- 
tions that the next time there is a provo- 
cation against the interests and security 
of the United States, the United States 
will act unilaterally. 

Mr. Hill’s recommendations make such 
good sense to me that I have asked the 
President to give them his personal con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I regret today to see some 
people attributing the condition which 
exists in Cuba today and blaming it on 
the Kennedy administration. This is not 
the time for acrimony or blaming one 
administration as against the other. If 
I wanted to blame somebody, I could tell 
you what happened in the Eisenhower 
administration. But this is not the 
time—if you catch the point. 

If there ever was a time when we 
ought to be together—this time is now. 
By way of interpolation, I do not wear 
anybody’s collar except Rivers’—when 
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I can afford it. Back in 1958 in the 
Eisenhower administration I shed croco- 
dile tears when Batista was denied aid. 
I made a speech on the floor here on 
April 14, 1958, when the New York Times 
was beating the guns for Castro and they, 
that is ASNE, were prepared—and ASNE 
for your information is the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, and I can 
think of lot better names for them—they 
were getting ready to bring old Castro 
here at a staggering price in security 
to the American people when he paraded 
up and down Pennsylvania Avenue and 
spoke down at the Press Club and 
sounded like a stuck jackass and then 
they took him to New York, and when 
he finished tearing up the hotel, he and 
his band of brigands—and God knows 
what it cost the American people to re- 
store that hotel. Then again on June 25, 
1960, I got up on the floor of the House 
and on a special order I spoke about 
2 hours, My title was “Communism Now 
Rules the Island of Cuba.” The gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. Bow, was here; 
the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. 
Dorn, was here; the gentleman from 
South Carolina, Mr. Riley, was here; the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Flood, was here; and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida, Mr. 
Cramer. We gave Castro hell more ways 
than a country boy can go to town. We 
turned him every way but loose. I had 
that speech printed and at least 100,000 
people asked me for copies of it. I was 
surprised how much time I had put on 
it. This was in 1960; and in that speech 
which I prepared—honestly I put a lot 
of time on it, an awful lot—I mentioned 
Spruille Braden who testified before the 
Eastman committee, and his testimony 
was released many months after, telling 
what was going on in Cuba and how the 
then occupants of the State Department 
kept the American people from knowing 
what was going on in Cuba—Spruille 
Braden. 

Do you remember Rubottom? Well, I 
remember Rubottom. Little he did in 
those days—the same gang carrying on 
policy about whom you complain now. 

So, Mr. Chairman, let us not talk about 
the Kennedy administration. For your 
information, we are in a pretty bad fix, 
and we arise today—I am here to talk 
about the present situation. I do not 
care whose administration it is. Ste- 
phen Decatur said, or he should have 
said: “In her dealings with other nations 
may my country be right, but right or 
wrong my country.” 

And this is where Icomein. I would 
not mind some of these people in the 
State Department who have been there 
so long they have grown beards—and 
you cannot blame this administration 
or the other administration; let us get 
away from this thing. I would not mind 
if some of those people met their doom 
if they did not take old Rivers along 
with them. If any bombs drop on cer- 
tain parts of America, when they drop 
I am going to war, and so are you. 

According to my distinguished friend 
from Florida, who is so eloquent and who 
recently came from my part of the 
world, if you do not stop Castro now, 
son, the real estate in Florida will not 
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be worth 50 cents an acre. Have you 
got that point? 

We have arrived, Mr. Chairman, at 
the point where we had better march 
together while time remains. 

I got a lot of information over the 22 
years I have been on the military com- 
mittee, and I have other assignments 
from which I get information. They 
are loaded for bear in Cuba. Russia 
has missiles, and they are portable ones 
that can permeate the United States— 
and they are portable—from Havana, 
Cuba, to Norfolk, Va. And this is not 
idle talk. 

They have now submarines that can 
bombard the coastline from 350 miles 
out. Now, that would suit me fine, but 
Charleston, S.C., is on the coast of the 
United States, and that is where I come 
in—or at least that is where I come in. 

So where do we stand? We had bet- 
ter give whatever backing we can to 
whomsoever is in the White House at 
this time. 

I have heard of the Monroe Doctrine. 
I have a pretty good prepared speech 
here, but I feel I am doing pretty well 
without it. I think the Monroe Doc- 
trine may be a little dormant, but let 
us give it a little boost and maybe we 
can arouse it from its lethargy. 

Winston Churchill said: 

If you will not fight for the right when 
you can easily win without bloodshed; if 
you will not fight when your victory wili 
be sure and not too costly, you may come 
to the moment when you will have to fight 
with all the odds against you and only a 
precarious chance of survival. There may 
even be a worse case. You may have to fight 
when there is no hope of victory, because it 
is better to perish than to live as slaves. 


The American people and this Nation 
are faced with a most serious challenge. 

The challenge is the possible risk of 
nuclear war if we excise the cancer of 
Soviet-dominated Castroism in Cuba. 

But our ultimate fate is even more 
certain if we permit this cancerous 
growth to continue unabated. 

We must ask ourselves whether we are 
willing to accept the challenge now, 
when the odds are in our favor, or 
whether we should wait until the odds 
may well be against us? 

I, for one, am perfectly willing to face 
up to the Soviet challenge of nuclear at- 
tack if we intervene in Cuba. 

I refuse to emulate the ostrich on the 
forlorn hope that time will solve our 
problems. 

I, for one, do not advocate a wait-and- 
see attitude in the face of a certain 
storm. 

I am confident in my own mind that 
with each passing day Cuba becomes 
stronger; and as a result, our ability to 
successfully intervene becomes less cer- 
tain. 

If we back down in the face of the 
Soviet challenge at this time, then hence- 
forth the Soviet Union will dictate our 
foreign policy. 

Democracy was not a gift to the Amer- 
ican people from well-wishers; our way 
of life came into existence because our 
forefathers and their descendants were 
willing to sacrifice their lives and for- 
tunes for this glorious achievement. 
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But we will not retain democracy by 
letting it atrophy, because of a fear that 
in preserving our way of life we may 
antagonize those who would destroy us. 

What are the solutions in Cuba? 

Many have been proposed—naval 
blockade, the recognition of the Cuban 
government in exile, economic sanctions, 
and outright invasion. 

What is our objective? 

Our objective is to prevent the Soviet 
Union from turning Cuba into a 
hardened missile base of 44,217 square 
miles, situated just 90 miles from the 
United States of America. 

What is the best way to attain that 
objective? 

The best way is for us to announce 
that henceforth all ships entering the 
waters surrounding Cuba will be stopped 
and searched, and all military equipment 
will be removed. Let the chips fall where 
they may. If the Soviet Union continues 
its efforts to build a military base in 
Cuba, then it is simply a question of 
when they will fight, not if they will 
fight. 

We might just as well know the hard 
facts of life now when we are better 
able to cope with the situation. 

Our present policy of wishful waiting, 
hoping that the Organization of Ameri- 
can States will join in our defense of the 
Western Hemisphere; or our hope that 
internal conflict will overthrow the 
Castro regime, merely adds to the one 
factor that favors Cuba and the Soviet 
Union—the factor of time. 

Are we to wait until Cuba becomes the 
arsenal of communism in the Western 
Hemisphere? 

Or as a prudent nation, shall we elim- 
inate a present danger, which threatens 
our survival, at the risk of grave conse- 
quences? 

As a supplement to this suggestion, I 
would add that the time has long since 
passed when we should terminate mili- 
tary and economic assistance to any na- 
tion which, in any way, aids or abets the 
Soviet Union in its military buildup of 
Cuba. 

I know of no greater folly than to pro- 
vide economic or military aid to an ally 
or neutral, who is directly or indirectly 
aiding the Soviet Union in its deter- 
mined and unfailing effort to build an 
armed camp in our back yard. 

Certainly the example that Cuba is 
setting for the rest of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is not one that we would like to 
see emulated. 

Yet, every Communist cell in Central 
and South America must obviously look 
to Cuba as the example of how to win 
nations and overthrow democracy. 

All a determined, militant minority 
has to do is successfully overthrow an 
existing government and immediately 
ask for Soviet intervention. The ex- 
ample of Cuba cannot help but encour- 
age further uprisings in all of Central 
and South America. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I think the gentleman is 
making a tremendous speech, and I 
want to praise him for it. I want to say 
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that the gentlemen to whom he is talk- 
ing are not trying to fool Khrushchev, 
they are trying to fool the people back 
home. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
not accustomed to compliments. 

As I started to say, these people go 
through a process of indoctrination. 
When they are on the frontline they 
have had it and you do not frighten 
them. The thing is we have to fight 
them with Guantanamo and no matter 
what else happens. 

Why must we be firm today? We 
have tried feverishly to get our allies in 
Europe, notably Britain and the Swedes, 
to enter with us into an embargo. They 
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Canada to go into an embargo with us. 
They said nothing doing. We tried to 
get others. We tried to get the OAS to 
help us, and they would not. I served 
on the Mexican Interparliamentary 
Union Conference, and we wanted to talk 
about Cuba. They would not talk about 
Cuba. They only wanted to talk about 
Alliance for Progress. They are not in- 
terested in this program. They look at 
this as a unilateral problem of the 
Americans. 

We holler about concerted action. We 
holler about what can be done in OAS 
and in the United Nations, that Tower of 
Babel. But nothing will be done. They 
talk like conversation is going out of 
style, but they do not help you. They 
speak in a mystic language, but it is not 
for your benefit. 

Let us make our efforts concerted. 
Only a blockade will do the work, be- 
cause we have nobody to help us. To 
impose a blockade is the only thing that 
will do it. 

We must let the world know that we 
will blockade Cuba. It is as simple as 
that. And as sure as you live, that is 
the only alternative. We will remove 
everything and let the chips fall where 
they may. 

You are not going to frighten Khru- 
shchev in any other way. The time for 
action is now. We have the power now, 
and I know what I am talking about. 
Believe me, I can tell you we have the 
power to do it. It is as simple as the 
A, B, C’s, if you give the military the 
word to go ahead, and we can blockade 
Cuba. 

You say, “You cannot do it, you may 
bring on a rain of missiles.” If you are 
afraid to die now, you will be afraid to 
die 2 years from now. 

Let me say that the greatest philoso- 
pher the world has ever had was old 
Plato. He said, “Only the dead have 
seen the end of war.” 

If blockading Cuba brings on war, let 
our boys die for America. They are not 
interested in Laos, they are not in- 
terested in Indonesia, they are not in- 
terested in Berlin. But they are 
damned interested in America. If it 
brings on war, let us fight to save this 
Nation, the greatest civilization the world 
has ever known. 

As President Kennedy so ably stated 
in his inaugural address— 

Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardships, sup- 
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port any friend, oppose any foe to assure 
the survival and the success of liberty. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. My colleagues, I 
share the sentiments which have been 
expressed by the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] 
that there is abundant blame to go 
around. I speak with some credentials 
so far as the right to mention mistakes 
is concerned. In October 1959—and I 
think you will recall who was in the 
White House then—I publicly raised the 
question with respect to Cuba as to 
where better than in this hemisphere 
and on this continent we could or should 
take the stand which survival dictates 
that we take. But this is not the occa- 
sion for blame. We are all in this to- 
gether today, the President and the Con- 
gress, Republicans and Democrats. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to address 
myself for just a few moments to the 
pending resolution, and at this crucial 
moment I repeat an ancient query: “For 
if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle?” 

I think the resolution before us justi- 
fies that warning and that rebuke. It 
speaks in quavering tones. I hope a re- 
committal motion will provide a more 
adequate and manly declaration. Fail- 
ing this, I shall vote “no.” It is far bet- 
ter that there be no joint resolution 
today than one which is in truth a 
“trumpet giving an uncertain sound.” 

Mr. Chairman, let us speak today in 
clarion tones which rally will and com- 
mand action, or let us be silent and by 
our silence confess our incapacity for 
joint resoluteness. Thereby, at least, we 
will have put our people on notice and 
given them an opportunity to defend 
themselves at the voting booth, to de- 
fend themselves against timid and tim- 
orous leadership. However, if we be- 
lieve Soviet activities in Cuba constitute 
“outside Communist penetration”—and 
those were President Kennedy's own 
words last year—let us say so. 

Mr. Chairman, if we believe these ac- 
tivities constitute “interference from 
outside the Western Hemisphere”’—an 
earlier phrase of President Truman—let 
us say so. 

Mr. Chairman, if we believe that such 
Soviet penetration and interference con- 
stitute an actual fact of covert subver- 
sion and overt aggression of gravest di- 
mensions and proportions, the more so 
in light of the impudently timed disclos- 
ure of plans for Russia’s Havana Bay 
“Fishing fleet” port, let us forthrightly 
say so. 

Mr. Chairman, if we believe that what 
has happened and is happening in Cuba 
is already far too much, let us foreswear 
the mañana policy of endless postpone- 
ment, of waiting for still direr happen- 
ings, and let us call a halt now. 

Mr. Chairman, if it is in fact our de- 
termination to launch the sequence of 
successive actions necessary to end this 
incursion, to free Cuba from its thrall- 
dom, to make our shores secure in this 
hemisphere, let us empower and com- 
mand such actions. If that be jingoism, 
make the most of it. 
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Mr. Chairman, let us be done with 
vacillation, with weasel words, with 
paralysis of will, with alibis for nonac- 
tion. Let us reject the slanderous 
sophistry that the people’s call for bold 
leadership is only the bleating of help- 
less frustration. Let us reject the fool’s 
talk that because we stand freedom’s 
guard on borders distant from our 
shores, we must, in polite exchange, per- 
mit the breaching of our own inner 
defenses. 

Mr. Chairman, let us reject the palsy- 
ing premise that we dare not fire a shot 
in Cuba lest it bring a tyrant’s echoing 
shot in Berlin or elsewhere. 

Mr. Chairman, let us bluntly proclaim 
to the world that we need the consent 
of no nation or organization of nations 
to act for our own self-preservation. 

I say to the Members of this House, 
if we do less, we shall delude ourselves, 
confuse and betray our Nation, dismay 
our friends, embolden our enemies, 
he‘shten our great peril, and make in- 
finitely more costly and precarious the 
ultimate showdown when we or our hard- 
pressed successors face a final choice be- 
tween courage and capitulation. 

Mr. Chairman, let us heed one other 
ancient admonition: “Stand fast; quit 
you like men, be strong.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I view 
the resolution before the House of Rep- 
resentatives today as an expression of 
support for the President of the United 
States in whatever action he deems nec- 
essary to meet the growing Cuban crisis. 

Let us not delude ourselves, however, 
that determined words can substitute for 
determined action. With this resolution 
Congress is simply reflecting the concern 
of the American people over the loss of 
foreign policy initiative in our own 
hemisphere. What is needed is action 
to regain that initiative. 

Only the President can decide what 
form and degree this action should take. 
However, as I interpret the meaning of 
this resolution, the Congress is stating 
its belief that action is needed—in short, 
that we can no longer afford a policy 
of drift-and-wait where Cuba is con- 
cerned. 

We cannot allow the Kremlin to hold 
the initiative for action in our own hemi- 
sphere without jeopardizing our position 
throughout the world. Itis not enough 
to be satisfied that Soviet activities in 
Cuba present no immediate threat to 
our security. We must anticipate that 
the establishment of such a threat—if 
in fact it does not already exist—is the 
Communist aim in Cuba. That aim can- 
not be thwarted by continuing a policy 
of drift-and-wait. 

While some may disagree with the 
wording of the resolution before us today, 
I think most will agree that it rep- 
resents congressional recognition of the 
need for action and our support of the 
President in any efforts he may make to 
meet this need. Therefore, I urge the 
resolution’s passage and I trust that it 
will receive an overwhelming vote of ap- 
proval, thereby giving unmistakable 
evidence to our allies, the Castro govern- 
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ment and the Kremlin, of the unity of 
— American people on this very vital 
e. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
more than 17 months since the ill-fated 
landing by Cuban patriots at the Bay of 
Pigs, but that disaster is not forgotten. 

To the contrary, perhaps no other sin- 
gle event in recent years has so plagued 
and embarrassed the United States as 
that landing on April 17, 1961, and this 
embarrassment continues to grow month 
by month. We find that the incessant 
taunts coming from Castro and the 
brazen involvement of the Soviet Union 
in Cuban affairs will not let the unhappy 
story of the Bay of Pigs landing slip into 
oblivion. 

While many points of this invasion 
are clear, there are some facts that are 
still clouded with mystery and the inter- 
est of the American people in this matter 
is apparently still increasing. 

I have collected the information which 
is available on the Bay of Pigs invasion. 
None of this information was obtained 
from any secret Government sources. 
The following is as accurate an account 
of this incident as I could find from the 
information available. 

As it became evident by 1960 that Cas- 
tro was a part of the Communist con- 
spiracy, was a bitter enemy of this 
country, was with Russian assistance 
violating the Monroe Doctrine, was 
guilty of many overt acts of hostility 
toward us and was organizing a hostile 
Russian Communist military force within 
90 miles of our country, there was a 
growing demand in the United States 
that some action be taken. 

Thousands of Cubans had fled Castro’s 
Communist tyranny and demanded a 
chance to return to Cuba and recover 
their country. President Eisenhower 
was sympathetic to the idea and directed 
the Central Intelligence Agency to con- 
sider plans to assist these Cuban patriots. 
Richard Bissell of the CIA was given the 
job of planning to assist the Cuban 
refugees. 

These refugees were organized into a 
military landing force to deliver Cuba 
from the Communists. The operation 
was to be known as Operation Pluto. 
It was given—or leased, the exact nature 
of the transfer is not clear—surplus 
American military equipment including 
some World War II ships, a few trans- 
port planes and B—26’s, the latter being 
a type of two-engine bombers used in 
World War II. The training of this ex- 
peditionary force commenced near the 
town of Retalhuleu in Guatemala. 

After the election of 1960, President 
Eisenhower acquainted President-elect 
Kennedy with the plans for this opera- 
tion and told him, in effect, that the op- 
eration was now in his hands and he 
could, of course, abandon it or proceed 
with it as he saw fit. Kennedy then 
brought Adolf Berle, Jr., former Ambas- 
sador to Brazil under President Roose- 
velt, and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., into 
the picture. Among those present when 
Kennedy called his first large meeting on 
this operation were: Secretary of De- 
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fense Robert McNamara; Admiral 
Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; General Lyman Lemnitzer, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk; Adolf Berle 
and McGeorge Bundy, the President’s 
Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs, At a later meeting on April 4, 
1961, President Kennedy also invited, 
among others, Senator FULBRIGHT of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, and Secretary 
of the Treasury Douglas Dillon. Ken- 
nedy stated at this meeting that he 
would make a decision soon about what, 
if anything, would be done regarding the 
proposed Cuban invasion. The military 
apparently had little to do with the later 
phases of this operation. 

The following morning, April 5, 1961, 
Kennedy made his decision to proceed 
with the invasion, but with changes. He 
would not permit any assistance from 
American jets. This decision greatly 
limited the chances for the success of this 
operation, for an amphibious operation 
would be futile without sufficient air sup- 
port. The B-26’s which had been turned 
over to the expeditionary forces would be 
based in Central America, 500 miles 
away, and could only operate 45 minutes 
over the Cuban airfields before being 
forced to return for fuel. Castro's 
planes, however, would be able to stay in 
the air for much longer periods because 
of the short time necessary to travel to 
and from their landing fields to refuel. 

On April 12, 1961, President Kennedy 
stated that not “under any conditions” 
would the United States interfere with 
force in Cuba, and that statement was 
released to the press. Such a statement 
would naturally discourage any patriots 
in Cuba who would be expected to aid in 
the overthrow of Castro. This same 
statement was emphasized by Secretary 
of State Rusk on the night before the 
landing and a statement of similar im- 
port was made by Adlai Stevenson, our 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 

Kennedy had decided that he would 
not allow the B-26 bombers being used 
by the Cuban rebels to make more than 
two air strikes against the Castro air 
force. The first was to be made on April 
15, 2 days before the landing, and the 
other was to be made the morning of the 
landing. There has been no explana- 
tion made as to why the air strikes 
should have been limited to two. We 
had turned these B-26 bombers over to 
the invasion forces, and it would natu- 
rally be supposed that they should be 
used to win the invasion most effectively. 
If three or four air strikes were needed 
to insure victory why should we restrict 
the strike to a point where only half the 
job would be done? This decision cer- 
tainly decreased the chances for the suc- 
cess of this operation. It was estab- 
lished and I learned during World War II 
that control of the air is absolutely 
essential if an amphibious operation is to 
succeed. 

Meanwhile the troops in Operation 
Pluto had been flown in our unmarked 
aircraft from their training bases in 
Guatemala to Puerto Cabezas in Nic- 
aragua, which was to be the point of 
departure. The invasion fleet of the 
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Cuban rebels had set sail by April 12, 
1961, toward the Bay of Pigs, which was 
to be the landing place. 

The first air strike on the Cuban mili- 
tary airfields was made on April 15, 
1961—2 days before the scheduled land- 
ing at the Bay of Pigs—and was quite 
successful. From fragmentary reports 
we have gathered that most of Castro’s 
planes were destroyed or disabled on the 
ground. While there is some question 
as to exactly how much damage was 
done to Castro’s air force, it is true that 
on the day of the landing the Castro 
air force had only two 26's, two British- 
made Sea Furies, and two or three T-33 
jets in the air against the invaders. 

On the evening of April 16, before the 
early dawn landing of the forces on April 
17, President Kennedy took a step the 
reasons for which are still unclear. He 
had Bundy, his special assistant for na- 
tional security matters, make a call from 
the White House to Richard Bissell, who 
was exercising supervisory control of Op- 
eration Pluto for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and directed him to stop 
the second air strike. Bundy also told 
Bissell that the State Department was 
taking over. Bissell strenuously ob- 
jected and contacted Secretary of State 
Rusk, who was adamant that this air 
strike not be made. It was not made. 

If this second air strike had been 
made, would the operation have been 
succesful? We cannot know with cer- 
tainty, but it probably would have been. 

Today we do know that the calloff of 
the second air strike doomed the inva- 
sion to certain failure. When Bissell, 
pursuant to Kennedy’s orders, contacted 
the B-26 forces, the bombers were al- 
ready loaded with bombs and the crews 
were in the planes on the runway in 
Central America 500 miles away, ready 
to again attack the remaining Castro air 
force at their bases before they could 
get into the air. After the President’s 
orders had been conveyed to the planes 
they remained on the airstrip and the 
second airstrike was not made. 

It is still an unanswered question as to 
why Kennedy called off the second air- 
strike, which was intended to destroy 
Castro’s remaining air force while it was 
still on the ground. Any damage to our 
prestige because of our assistance in this 
invasion was already accomplished. Our 
defeat, which the calloff of the second 
air strike made certain, could only give 
encouragement and assistance to our 
enemies. 

While our military leaders were gen- 
erally kept out of the planning and ex- 
ecution of this invasion, General Lemnit- 
zer and Admiral Burke gave President 
Kennedy their recommendations in writ- 
ing on the plan. One of the two factors 
that they stated must be present in order 
for this operation to succeed was that 
the invasion force must control the air 
over the battlefield. By successive 
changes in plans, the exact opposite was 
achieved. 

However, the landing operation was 
permitted to proceed and these Cuban 
patriots, not knowing that the air sup- 
port had been withdrawn, proceeded to 
land at the Bay of Pigs and march to 
certain disaster. The landing was suc- 
cessfully made, capably handled, and the 
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invading forces performed with the 
greatest of heroism. But the remaining 
T-33 jets of Castro’s air force, armed 
with rockets, together with four other 
planes of Castro’s air force, sank two of 
the invading ships which carried the 
communications equipment and ammu- 
nition supplies for the operation and 
forced the other ships of the invasion 
force to retire beyond reach. Since the 
landing forces had no air power, Castro’s 
small air force was the deciding factor 
and what might have been a brilliantly 
successful victory by the rebels against 
Communism and for freedom ended in 
stark tragedy. 

Since this defeat at the Bay of Pigs, 
Castro has insulted, ridiculed and made 
dire threats against the United States; 
Khrushchev has stepped up his lies, 
blasphemy and threats against the 
United States manyfold. It was after 
the failure of this operation that Khru- 
shchev was encouraged to threaten war 
against us if we again attacked Cuba. 
Of course, Khrushchev would not dare 
attack the United States, but apparently 
we have allowed him to seize the initia- 
tive, have allowed him to sell to the un- 
committed people of the world the idea 
that the Communists are the source of 
strength, determination, and decision 
and that America lacks strength and the 
courage of its convictions. 

The Communists will never dare at- 
tack the United States if they believe 
that we have the will to resist aggres- 
sion. To convince the aggressor that we 
have that will is the only way that we 
can preserve peace, yet block Communist 
slavery. 

About 4 years ago, in Lebanon, Ameri- 
ca demonstrated the strength and deter- 
mination that Khrushchev respects. 
Khrushchev’s scheduled Communist ag- 
gression in the Near East was thrown 
back by the decisive and bold action 
taken by the United States in Lebanon. 

While Khrushchev knows today that 
we are far stronger economically and 
militarily than Russia, he does not be- 
lieve that we possess the moral and spir- 
itual strength to make our material 
strength effective. Recently, Khrushchev 
told poet Robert Frost that America 
was too liberal to fight. Frost said that 
Khrushchev thought that we would sit 
on one hand and then the other. In the 
United Nations Gromyko dares the 
United States to attack Cuba. Khru- 
shchev is threatening to replace the Mon- 
roe Doctrone with the Khrushchev doc- 
trine. Of course he is bluffing, but will 
we let him get by with it? 

Our prestige and respect in the world 
is decreasing, as was so well expressed 
by President Quadros of Brazil, who 
said: 

I was not so shocked that the United States 
should invade Cuba, but I was shocked that 
the United States should try and fail. 


The voters of America placed under 
President Kennedy’s leadership a Na- 
tion economically and militarily far, far 
stronger than all of the combined forces 
of communism, an economy so strong 
that our problems are those of surplus 
while the problems of Khrushchev and 
his gang are those of stark, increasing 
scarcities. Recently U.S. News & World 
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Report pointed out that in the field of 
atomic weapons and the power to deliver 
them the United States is 20 times as 
powerful as Russia. This Khrushchev 
knows. 

The Congress this year, speaking for 
the American people, unanimously voted 
the largest peacetime defense appropria- 
tion our country has ever made—even 
larger than the President requested. 

But the U.S, Constitution provides that 
it is the President who must act. By 
our Constitution, Congress cannot move 
one plane, one ship, or one company of 
men. Congress cannot issue an ulti- 
matum nor make treaties or agreements. 
By our Constitution only the elected 
President can act. 

The only man today that can furnish 
the leadership necessary to restore to 
America the moral and spiritual strength 
of yesterday is the same man who called 
off the second airstrike at the Bay of 
Pigs. That man is the President of the 
United States. All America is looking 
to him as the only man under our Con- 
stitution who can take the steps neces- 
sary to restore the moral and spiritual 
strength of yesterday, which has made 
us the greatest Nation on earth. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to express my appreciation 
and commendation of the leadership on 
both sides for having this resolution be- 
fore us. I want to thank the majority 
leadership for removing this proposal 
from the suspension of the rules. I re- 
gret that the leadership did not see fit 
to bring this out under an open rule 
where there could have been amend- 
ments and where particularly Members 
could have had an opportunity of speak- 
ing under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. I would like to say that 
the Republican members on the Com- 
mittee on Rules did support an open 
rule on this matter. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I know of 
no issue that concerns our people more 
than that we on their behalf are trying 
to discuss at this time in an effort to 
find out what the problems are so that 
we can make good national policy. 

Let me commend the gentleman from 
South Carolina for having debated the 
issue in 1958, as he claims he did, and I 
believe he did. But I say, Why so thin- 
skinned that we should not debate for- 
eign policy in 1962? 

I recall during the last campaign, 
while the Eisenhower administration 
was in, there was a constant cry of 
“brinksmanship.” I thought it was un- 
fair, because I knew Soviet Russia 
brought about these crises and our re- 
sponse was not brinksmanship. 

I recall the discussion of whether or 
not the previous administration had low- 
ered the reputation of the United States 
abroad. What I want to say is, I thought 
that was legitimate debate. I did not 
agree with it, but I certainly think we 
should debate these matters. 
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Before we talk about blockades or mili- 
tary action or anything else, it is very 
obvious to me we had better get our 
principles in mind. What are these prin- 
ciples? Is it so clear that everyone in 
our society agrees the Monroe Doctrine 
is a living document 130 years later, in 
1962? The St. Louis Dispatch editorially 
said they thought it was not. State- 
ments from officials in the State Depart- 
ment indicate they do not believe it is. 
They have made remarks comparing 
Russia’s bases in Cuba with our bases in 
Europe. Evidently we do need to clarify 
whether the leaders of this Nation and 
our people believe in the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Indeed I do think it is a living 
document, and it needs to be said, ap- 
parently. If there are those who dis- 
agree, this is the time to speak. 

I also think that self-determinism for 
any people is something we deeply be- 
lieve in. What worries me about this 
resolution, as I have read it carefully, 
is that I am not so sure but that voting 
for this is not putting our stamp of ap- 
proval on what has been done by Castro 
and Khrushchev and not calling atten- 
tion to the fact that there is a violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine right now and 
there is a violation right now of the doc- 
trine of self-determinism. 

Castro is held in power by the military 
and economic aid of Soviet Russia. Cas- 
tro has not given free elections to the 
Cubans as he promised. 

These are the principles that should 
be stated. I am pleased we have a mo- 
tion to recommit. It is not difficult to 
understand. It does no more than make 
it eminently clear, which the resolution 
we have does not do, that we are not 
putting our stamp of approval on what 
has been done unilaterally by Castro 
and by Soviet Russia in Cuba. Indeed, 
we are saying there are violations of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the doctrine of 
self-determinism now, and we want our 
President in his wisdom, and God guide 
him, with the powers that he has to take 
what action is necessary, diplomatic, 
economic, or military, jointly with other 
free nations or unilaterally. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, my 
only objection to this resolution is the 
fact that it is not strong enough. His- 
tory has repeatedly proven that weak- 
ness and indecisiveness has never pre- 
vented war. Only a show of strength, 
firmness, and determination can and will 
prevent a war. We must make certain 
that the Communists do not underesti- 
mate us in this regard. 

The Castro regime concerns us because 
of the oppression and misery it has put 
onto the people of Cuba, and the spread 
of Castroism throughout Latin America 
from Cuba as a base. Our Government 
hopes that the military strength of 
Castro will not be sufficient to enable 
him to make incursions into other Latin 
American countries or to give military 
support to revolutions there. 

Although these concerns are justified, 
as long as Castro’s military strength was 
not great, the direct and immediate ef- 
fect was on the people of Cuba, who were 
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the great sufferers, and it was the other 
Latin American countries which were in 
direct and immediate danger from Cuba. 
As far as the United States is concerned, 
we have been able to take over Cuba 
whenever we decided to do so, and our 
naval base at Guantanamo Bay could 
not be taken by the Communists. 

To be sure, we thought also of the dan- 
gers of having the Communists estab- 
lished 90 miles off our shores and of the 
possibilities of submarine and long- 
range rocket bases in Cuba to threaten 
us. These were viewed mainly as dis- 
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dangers, for we would be able to strike 
down the Cuban Communists whenever 
we needed to do so. Now the situation 
is developing differently. The rapid 
buildup of Communist military strength 
in Cuba is a real and present military 
danger to the United States itself. 

Arms and military personnel from 
Communist countries have been reaching 
Cuba for some time. But now, having 
felt us out and getting no reaction, the 
Communists are making a large buildup 
in Cuba, suddenly and rapidly. A few 
days ago a few more ships were unloaded 
secretly at night. Reports are that 
these ships brought in tanks, antiair- 
craft guns, possibly ground-to-air mis- 
sles and some thousands of military and 
technical persons. The State Depart- 
ment has told us, in effect, that there is 
nothing to worry about because this 
buildup is only for the defense of Cuba 
and is unsuitable for use against other 
Latin American countries. 

Now many more ships have been un- 
loaded and it is reported that much 
larger numbers of ships are on the way. 
And the State Department certainly does 
not know what is on them. The Presi- 
dent says that the Monroe Doctrine does 
not apply because he is not sure that 
Communist armed forces as such are 
coming in. Nothing is being done to 
stop this rapid buildup. The Soviets 
must think it important, for a move like 
this had to be planned long ago, it is 
costly, and it is being carried out sud- 
denly and rapidly. Regardless of what 
may be on the many more ships en route, 
the idea of for defensive purposes only 
is a mistaken one. 

The Communists can dominate the 
waters around Cuba out to 100 miles and 
more, even with what the State Depart- 
ment considers a defensive setup. They 
are sure to have fighter-bombers flying 
from defended airfields. These are well 
suited—indeed are a normal weapon— 
for attacking merchant ships, and they 
have a reach of well over 100 miles. 
Tactical“ rockets also could be used, for 
they have ranges of 200 miles or more. 
And back of that are submarines, motor- 
torpedo boats, field guns and also bomb- 
ers and rockets of longer range. One 
does not have to know in detail what 
weapons have arrived or will be brought 
in, to know that under any “defensive” 
setup the Communists could make the 
passage of merchant ships through the 
waters around Cuba dangerous, if not 
impossible. Take a look at the map. 

First. To the north is Florida Straits 
between Cuba and Key West, about 100 
miles wide. This passage controls all 
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traffic from the gulf coast ports to our 
east coast and to Europe. A large part 
of the oil used in our east coast States 
comes by tankers from the gulf coast. 

Second. To the west is the Yucatan 
Channel, about 130 miles wide. This 
passage controls all traffic from the gulf 
coast ports to the Panama Canal, to the 
west and north coasts of South America. 

With the Yucatan Channel and the 
Florida Straits blocked, our gulf coast 
ports would be bottled up. All foreign 
commerce through these ports would be 
stopped, including that which goes up 
and down the Mississippi Valley. The 
normal flow of most of the bauxite used 
to make aluminum would be stopped. 

Third. To the east is the Windward 
Channel, about 55 miles wide. This is 
the normal route from our east coast to 
the Panama Canal and to the west and 
north coasts of South America. 

If the Communists have strength in 
heavy tank forces, field artillery, anti- 
aircraft artillery and rockets, and tacti- 
cal ground-to-ground rockets, which 
presumably they are getting as defensive 
weapons, our base at Guantanamo Bay— 
around the southeast corner of Cuba— 
would be very hard to defend. The 
Windward Channel being blocked, our 
support of the defense of Guantanamo 
would have to come way around His- 
paniola. This naval base, so important 
to the defense of the Caribbean area 
and the Panama Canal would be prac- 
tically untenable. 

The denial to us of the use of the 
waters around Cuba would be an intol- 
erable disruption of our commerce. It 
would be a great additional weapon of 
blackmail against us in the cold war. 
It would make our President and our 
State Department even more fearful. 

If eventually we were forced into a 
hot war, the stopping of our merchant 
shipping in the waters around Cuba 
would be insufferable. To fight a war in 
Europe and the North Atlantic, or any- 
where for that matter, we would have 
to give a high priority to the reduction 
of the Soviet base in Cuba. It would 
not do merely to defend our shipping 
and to peck at Cuba at a distance. Our 
experiences with the Japanese defensive 
bases in the Pacific are proof of this. We 
would have to land and occupy Cuba. 

The necessity of having to take Cuba 
early in the war would be very serious. 
It would be a very costly operation if 
the Communists become well established 
in Cuba, whether we have to fight Com- 
munists from across the oceans or Cu- 
ban Communists. It would mean the 
diversion of important land, sea and air 
forces from critical operations else- 
where at a crucial time. The idea that 
the buildup in Cuba is for defense pur- 
poses only is absurd. 

This Communist buildup already has 
gone too far. Every day and every ship 
adds to the blackmail threat and to the 
difficulty and cost of occupying Cuba in 
case of war. Now is the time to apply 
the Monroe Doctrine, discarding the ab- 
surd fiction that it is not a Soviet base 
and that Cuba is not under the domina- 
tion of the Soviets. The blockade of 
Cuba should be applied at once before 
any more ships can arrive, regardless of 
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what the Organization of the American 
States may or may not do. 

We talk of the threat to Berlin, the 
threat in Laos, in South Vietnam and 
other places, and even of possible threat, 
in the distant future, from space ships. 
And properly so. But here at our very 
doors is an immediate, serious threat— 
a real and present danger to the United 
States itself. The time for vigorous, 
courageous action is now. We are late 
already. 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the pending resolution, and I 
will support the President in whatever 
affirmative, decisive action he takes 
under the resolution. 

I have long advocated a policy of de- 
cision and of positive, constructive ac- 
tion with respect to Cuba, and so have 
many other Americans. Last May 9, I 
stated here on the floor of the House 
that we had lost an opportunity in Cuba, 
and that all Latin America was paying 
for that loss. At that time I was speak- 
ing as one of a group of four Members 
engaged in constructive commentaries 
upon the administration’s handling of 
our international affairs—Messrs. DOMI- 
NICK, of Colorado, Sirsa, of Connecticut, 
Morse, of Massachusetts, and myself. 
The others also commented on the 
Cuban situation at that time. At that 
time we joined in sharp criticism of the 
administration’s handling of the Cuban 
fiasco of April, 1961, and urged a shift 
from a policy of surveillance, to a policy 
of positive, creative decisiveness. 

The joint resolution now pending ex- 
presses such a policy—and requires the 
President’s signature. 

I do not know what means or method 
the President will find most appropriate 
to enforce the resolution. The resolu- 
tion itself calls for the prevention, by 
whatever means may be necessary in- 
cluding the use of arms, of the extension 
of Castroism to any part of this hemi- 
sphere. Perhaps the President will insti- 
tute a blockade. Perhaps he will place 
an interdiction upon the export of the 
tools of Communist violence and sub- 
version to the rest of Latin America. 
Perhaps he will extend recognition, and 
support, to a free Cuban government- 
in-exile. Any of these decisions would 
have the support of the Congress, and 
of the American people. 

The Congress and the people have 
made it clear, however, that the time for 
decision is now. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, in 
this debate we ought to consider the 
policy which is followed by our opposi- 
tion within our gates. I should like to 
read to you from the People’s World of 
Saturday, September 15, 1962, the coast 
edition published in San Francisco, en- 
titled “Storm Over Cuba”: 

So long as American policy has as its aim 
the destruction of the Cuban Government 
and the reclamation of imperialist booty for 
United Fruit, Standard Oil, A:T. & T., and 
all the other corporate giants who long for 
the good old days when they could pillage 
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and exploit Cuba, there will be no peace in 
the Caribbean. 

There is only one foundation for peaceful 
relations between the United States and 
Cuba. It is the recognition of the sovereign 
rights of the Cuban people to shape their 
own destiny. Such a policy is not a matter 
of generosity. It might well be a matter of 
self-preservation. 

That is why you should urge such a policy 
upon the President now. Tell him that in- 
stead of calling up the Reserves, he should 
call upon the good offices of the United Na- 
tions to open discussions for reestablish- 
ment of normal diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Cuba. 

Instead of placing more Americans under 
arms, he should use the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to disarm the Cuban mer- 
cenaries and adventurers on our soil, and 
bring to justice those who have engaged in 
criminal conspiracies against our laws and 
against the Cuban people. 

Instead of directing insults and calumny 
against the leaders in Havana, he should 
forcefully disavow and repudiate the lunatic 
warmongers in Washington. 

The President seems to be getting all sorts 
of counsel. It is critically important that he 
also hear from you. 


Now, that is the word of the people 
who are in control of Cuba and that is 
what they want us to do. The thing 
which disturbs me about this whole sit- 
uation is that, unfortunatly, history re- 
peats itself. We drifted along and drift- 
ed into the First World War because the 
kaiser was convinced that we would not 
be drawn into that affair. That is very 
clear in history. We got into the Sec- 
ond World War because Hitler felt we 
were so weak that our interference could 
not possibly help the Allies, and we were 
dragged into that war. We drifted into 
the affair in Korea because we had an- 
nounced that Korea was outside of the 
perimeter of our defense. I am just 
wondering if all of this inaction now is 
not a prelude of drifting with the same 
result ultimately that we had before, and 
history may well be repeating itself. 

I hope to get an even stronger resolu- 
tion than the one which came to us from 
the other body because we have had very 
definite action on the part of the Rus- 
sians since that resolution was adopted 
and in connection yesterday with the 
announcement of the Russian harbor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
certain it is not news to you that the 
Communist military buildup in Cuba has 
taken on the dimensions of a crisis in 
US. foreign policy. But it is a matter 
of disturbance and concern to me that 
the news of the buildup—known to 
everyone else in the whole world—appar- 
ently has not reached our State Depart- 
ment where sit the entrenched career 
bureaucrats who manage our foreign 
policy. 

These are the people who must advise 
the President of the United States on 
formulation of foreign policy, which is 
his exclusive duty under the Constitu- 
tion. Unfortunately many of the career 
people on duty now are the same people 
who let—even helped—Castro come to 
power, all the while concealing from their 
superiors factual reports from ambassa- 
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dors and other fieldmen plainly show- 
ing Castro to be exactly what he now is 
known through the world to be. 

These people do not seem to haye told 
the President the facts which plainly 
dictate need for a definitive, firm, and 
strong policy with regard to Communist 
colonization of Cuba. They probably do 
not know, or do not care, that a gravely 
concerned American people want action 
now to stamp out this offshore menace to 
safety of the United States and freedom 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

True, the President has warned Castro 
and Russian Premier Khrushchev that 
what is going on in Cuba violates the 
Monroe Doctrine and has pledged the 
United States will take whatever steps 
are necessary to stop this building of 
Cuba as a Russian bastion facing our 
shores. But we may need more than 
words. 

This, of course, is a matter for decision 
of the President, as Commander in Chief 
and as constitutional architect of our 
foreign policy. But I say here and now, 
and have said this week on the House 
floor, that the President can be assured 
that the Congress, and the people, will 
stand unified behind whatever firm pol- 
icy, whatever strong action, he may 
order. 

As I speak, I feel somewhat like a 
phonograph needle, caught in a groove, 
must feel because what I am now saying 
is identical with what I have been saying 
in the years since Castro came to power. 
A cursory examination of my files has 
turned up about two dozen public state- 
ments—on the House floor, in speeches in 
Florida, in my weekly reports—I have 
made on the Cuban situation. 

Regrettably, the situation in Cuba is 
basically the same as it was, it is worse 
only in degree. 

I was urging back in 1959 that we meet 
the Castro menace on the basis of the 
Monroe Doctrine. I did so again, just 
this week on the House floor. In Feb- 
ruary 1960, I joined the Winter Haven 
news chief in questioning the sanity of 
our support of the Cuban sugar industry 
while Castro was harassing our Govern- 
ment. I also again urged invocation of 
the Monroe Doctrine at the time Soviet 
Deputy Mikoyan was in Cuba giving us a 
kick in the pants on the eve of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's South American visit. 
Russia still is kicking us in the pants in 
Cuba. 

I was alarmed on the floor in June 
1960 by our Cuban policies and insisted 
we act then through economic sanctions 
to show Castro that we will not be clob- 
bered by a tiny nation made free by us, 
its freedom guaranteed by the Monroe 
Doctrine. I suggested then we did not 
need bullets to stop Castro; could do so 
by hitting him in the pocketbook. I 
warned that if we fail, we are in danger. 
I could repeat much of this today; but 
because we did fail then, we are in 
danger. 

In August 1960, I deplored our 
timidity in dealing with Castro at Punta 
del Este, seeing in that timidity an ill 
omen for the newly created Alliance 
for Progress. The omen still is ill, for 
the same reason. 

In May 1961, I said, in another report, 
that much was being said in Washington 
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about Cuba but little was being done. 
I warned that if leaders of world com- 
munism chose to use Cuba as a launch- 
ing pad for war, Florida would be the 
steppingstone to North America. Both 
statements are more true today. 

In other 1961 statements, I resisted 
Castro’s blackmailing “tractors for 
prisoners” proposal; suggested that the 
assassination of Dominican Dictator 
Trujillo had been plotted in Cuba with 
Kremlin guidance; urged direct dealing 
with Castro as the root of evil and 
trouble in Latin America. This year, I 
have urged that we stop shilly-shallying 
with our Latin friends on the Cuban is- 
sue; deplored our loss of hemispheric 
and world prestige because of lack of a 
definitive Cuban policy; asserted that 
Castro is unchanged from the deadly, 
treacherous Kremlin tool he always has 
been. 

The things all are as true today as they 
were when I said them in 1959 or in 
1962. But also still true is this statement 
which I made on the floor in April 1961: 

Whenever foreign policy is established in 
this Nation, regardless of who is in the 
White House, it behooves every loyal Ameri- 
can to move in behind the Chief Executive 
and back him. Differences of opinion 
should end at the water's edge. 


I pray today that Cuban policy soon 
will be established clearly by the Presi- 
dent. I do not need to pray that every 
American will back it to the hilt. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the pending resolution. I would prefer 
stronger language, for I am convinced 
the worsening picture there justifies 
stronger language. Nevertheless, we are 
allin this together. The Senate has ap- 
proved this language. The House Com- 
mittee has recommended it. For the 
sake of unity and speed we should stand 
behind it. We should not, however, let 
this be an end to the efforts of the Con- 
gress to bring about vigorous action. 

For instance, I believe there should be 
official U.S. recognition of a Cuban gov- 
ernment in exile. Now there are a dozen 
groups which seek to speak for the 
Cuban freedom movement. This is un- 
realistic and unproductive of results. 
One recognized group, speaking for the 
Cuban people, with U.S. backing, could 
provide effective leadership against 
Castro. This is only one step, but it is a 
realistic first step. The establishment 
of a Russian naval base in Cuba shows 
that this country should be taking much 
more vigorous steps than are now being 
taken, I urge in strongest terms that 
the administration do this. I do not feel 
we can countenance a continuance of the 
Communist buildup in Cuba, and we 
must move more adequately to oust 
Castro and his regime. 

By recognizing a government-in-exile 
for Cuba and giving it full support, a 
successful invasion or uprising can in 
time be sustained to overthrow Castro. 
In the meantime, the U.S. Government 
should take whatever steps are necessary 
to prevent further shipments of arms to 
Cuba. The time for talking is past. 
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U.S. recognition of a government in 
opposition to Castro would provide a 
legal and effective means of providing 
an instrument through which freedom- 
loving Cubans could receive the assist- 
ance necessary to destroy the Com- 
munist grip on their island. A Cuban 
government-in-exile would also provide 
an effective contact with anti-Castro and 
anti-Red Cubans still in their native 
land, and would serve as a symbol of 
stanch opposition to the present regime 
in Cuba. 

The Cuban problem is not new. It 
came into being under the Eisenhower 
administration. The costly CIA failed to 
make known to the authorities in Wash- 
ington the documented case history of 
Castro’s leanings toward communism; 
or if it was called to their attention, 
those same authorities choose to blind 
themselves to reality. The score on this 
is controversial. In either case, it is 
water under the bridge. The situation 
has become seriously aggravated, and 
now it is an open sore which disrupts the 
peace of the hemisphere and tears down 
the prestige of the United States. 

Failure to cope with this problem can 
well point the way to a steady decline 
in U.S. influence in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and in the world. Congress 
should on today provide an example for 
the Nation by closing ranks with a uni- 
fied expression of determination to back 
this Nation’s Government in whatever 
steps are necessary to see an early end 
to Castroism in Cuba and in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. ASH- 
MORE]. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support House Joint Resolution 
886. Public sentiment all across the 
United States is growing in favor of posi- 
tive action by our Government to re- 
move both Castro and Russian sol- 
diers—disguised as technicians—from 
Cuba. It is generally agreed that a Com- 
munist country cannot be permitted in 
the Western Hemisphere. Further delay 
only makes the trouble more deep seated. 

It should have been relatively simple to 
eradicate Castro and his fellow revolu- 
tionaries in 1960 or even as late as 1961. 

We have been fearful of offending pub- 
lic opinion in South America and alien- 
ating both new and neutral nations, 
throughout the world. To be sure we 
want friendship of all nations, whether 
old, young, large or small, but we cannot 
base our security and the freedom of the 
Western Hemisphere on a policy that is 
influenced by compromise, confusion, 
and lack of courage. 

When we take the necessary action we 
should make it clear and plain to all the 
world that we are not using force against 
the people of Cuba but against commu- 
nism which now completely dominates 
Castro and his henchmen. 

We should fill the air waves with truth- 
ful propaganda and let everyone know 
that our purpose is not only to drive com- 
munism from the Western Hemisphere 
but also to free the Cuban people from 
their Communist masters, and guarantee 
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the citizens of that country the right and 
opportunity to select their own form of 
government in free elections. Under the 
prevailing circumstances, this would be 
clearly in keeping with the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the Organization of American 
States, and the recent actions of the 
United Nations. The United Nations has 
actually engaged in war to maintain 
peace in the Congo. Its avowed purpose 
there is to guarantee a free and stable 
government for that struggling, new, and 
weak nation. 

When we convince the world that our 
only motive in taking strong measures in 
Cuba is to restore the government to its 
people and protect the liberty, freedom, 
and security of all peoples in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, we will immediately re- 
ceive the plaudits of liberty-loving peo- 
ple everywhere. 

In the past when the United States 
took a firm stand for the principles set 
forth in the Monroe Doctrine, we 
were looked upon as a “big brother” by 
most Latin Americans. Now we never 
hear that term used, and it is not because 
we have thrown away our “big stick” 
but because of our indecision, confusion, 
appeasement, and plain lack of “guts.” 
This sort of compromising gives aid, 
comfort, and strength to the Commu- 
nists. And, moreover, it causes the 
United States to lose the respect of other 
nations throughout the world. This is 
one of the greatest dangers of backing 
down in the face of every Communist 
threat. If we are going to hold the con- 
fidence, faith, and respect of our friends 
and allies, we must call the bluff of Cas- 
tro and Khrushchev in Cuba. 

There is no logic in spending billions 
of dollars on foreign aid to defeat com- 
munism and then permit Khrushchev to 
build a Communist military outpost 
within 90 miles of our shores. 

We have already waited entirely too 
long to take positive action. Two years 
ago a naval and air blockade would 
have forced Castro to wither on the vine 
in short order. Now it will take longer 
and be more costly, but nevertheless, 
this festering cancer must be removed 
before it spreads to other areas. Every 
day we delay, more food, clothing, guns, 
tanks, planes, submarines, missiles, and 
soldiers arrive from Russia. This build- 
up in Cuba is a colossal bluff and threat 
from the Kremlin. The U.S.S.R. can 
no more fight a large-scale war in Cuba 
than the United States could have fought 
one in Laos. And certainly Khrushchev 
is not going to launch a nuclear war 
over Cuba. The prize is not big enough 
for the risk involved. 

So let us blockade Cuba as soon as 
feasible from a military standpoint, and 
then Castro and Khrushchev will soon 
stew in their own juice. 

We should seek both moral and mili- 
tary help from all Latin American coun- 
tries, but we must not falter again, re- 
gardless of the amount of support we get 
from other sources. 

Mr. Chairman, the learned columnist, 
William S. White, has recently written 
several excellent articles on this sub- 
ject. His column entitled “Beware 
‘After-All’ View on Cuba,” published 
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September 19, 1962, in the Washington 
Evening Star completely destroys the ap- 
peasers strongest argument. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this col- 
umn at this point in my remarks: 


Beware "AFTER ALL” Vrew ON CusAa—Ra- 
TIONALIZING OF THE SOVIETS’ TAKEOVER 
Wrr Ferre WORLD'S Bases Is FOUND FAULTY 


(By William S. White) 


A curious line is running through much 
public and private comment about the pres- 
ence in Castro Cuba of Soviet arms and So- 
viet “technicians.” It might be called the 
argument of after all, and it goes thus: 

It is very upsetting, of course, that the 
Soviet Union has now made a publicly boast- 
ed military lodgment in this hemisphere. 
But, after all, the United States has forces 
of its own or allies of its own in many places 
confronting Russia, too. 

Of this sort of reasoning the only pos- 
sible query is how sophisticated, how ob- 
jective, can you get? Isn't this another 
way of saying that there is, underneath, not 
much difference between us and our record 
and intentions, and the Soviet Union and its 
record and intentions? 

Is there no distinction between the po- 
sitioning of American forces in free coun- 
tries which have asked for our protection 
and the positioning of Soviet forces in coun- 
tries which have been brutally and simply 
overrun—say Hungary and Poland? 

We have troops in West Germany, yes. 
But is West Germany under our rule as 
East Germany is under Nikita Khrushchev’s 
rule? President Kennedy, whose whole ad- 
ministration has been involved in endless 
and often losing arguments with Chancellor 
Adenauer, would hardly say so. 

For a decade we have had troops or mili- 
tary associations in a Europe running from 
Turkey on the east to Italy on the south 
and France on the west. But have we domi- 
nated any of those countries? Charles de 
Gaulle of France would hardly prove so. For 
American foreign policy has been as notably 
unsuccessful in dominating General de 
Gaulle as it has been in dominating Chancel- 
lor Adenauer or the Turks or the Italians 
or the Belgians or any of the others. 

And where and when have we used a for- 

base or lodgment to assault another 
nation? How many times has the Soviet 
Union done so since the Second World War? 
Half a dozen? More like a dozen? 

If the after allers are even partly right, 
what is the moral justification for foreign 
aid, for the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, and all the rest? And what of our 
long record, backed by unbroken history, of 
seeking no territory, no conquest? If we are, 
indeed, to be measured alongside the So- 
viet Union by our own voices what is the 
use of anything at all? 

The after all logic comes to this: Here, 
after all, are two giant powers. If we have 
the right to maintain foreign bases, though 
our bases are maintained with the consent 
and on the eager appeal of the host nations, 
then so does the Soviet Union, even though 
its bases are maintained at gunpoint and in 
some instances over the dead bodies of the 
host nations. 

If this is objectivity, so then is the 
epigram which says that the rich and poor 
have an equal right to sleep in the public 
parks. 

What price the objectivity, say of a 
Chester Bowles, a Presidential adviser who 
says we must not attack a Cuba infected with 
Soviet military communism because we 
should then be charged in the United Na- 
tions by the Russians with “blatant aggres- 
sion and very likely they (the Russians) 
would win their case”? 

The naked right of self-defense cannot 
possibly be alerted by any such mere Alice- 
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in-Wonderland propaganda case in the 
UN. or elsewhere. 

There are only two possible excuses for not 
putting a stop right now to Soviet penetra- 
tion. One is the official judgment that as 
of now we are not directly menaced. The 
other is the estimate, on which President 
Kennedy is banking, that the job can be 
done through collective Pan American action. 
Because he is President, his judgments must 
be accepted now; because there can be only 
one President at a time and because only a 
President can either know all of the facts or 
act upon them, anyhow. 

But if his judgments turn out wrong, and 
wrong because of any heed paid to the after 
allers, there will be measureless tragedy for 
his administration and for this country. 


Mr. Chairman, we simply cannot per- 
mit any more tragedies in Cuba. I hope 
the House of Representatives will unani- 
mously pass this resolution and thus join 
the Senate and President Kennedy in 
warning Castro and Khrushchev that no 
longer are we going to flinch from our 
duty as the leader of the free world, but 
henceforth this Nation will act with 
courage and statesmanship, come what 
may. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McMIL- 
LAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
people of the United States and the 
Western Hemisphere certainly have a 
reason to be disturbed over existing con- 
ditions in Cuba. I am of the opinion 
that the United States should have 
stopped Castro when he pushed Batista 
out of office. We, of course, would like 
to see every country have a democratic 
form of government; however, Batista, 
even though he was a dictator, co- 
operated and worked with our country 
at all times. We enjoyed peaceful re- 
lations and excellent trade conditions 
with Cuba during Batista’s administra- 
tion. 

I think anyone could look at Castro 
and come to a reasonable conclusion that 
he is a Communist. I also believe that 
everyone will agree with me that Castro 
had assistance from the Communists in 
overthrowing Batista’s government in 
Cuba. I realize now that the time has 
come when we must make a definite de- 
cision regarding Cuba and let Castro 
know, in no uncertain terms, that we will 
not tolerate Russia or any other com- 
munistic government building naval 
bases within 90 miles of our shoreline. 

I realize that this may mean an all- 
out war with Cuba and if we had stopped 
him when he first gained control of Cuba, 
I am certain we could have handled the 
situation without an all-out war. I 
hope the President and all the other 
Government officials will give this mat- 
ter the attention it deserves. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to express my personal opin- 
ion on this Cuban situation. 

Like every other red-blooded American, 
I resent the Cuban importation of so- 
called technicians from Russia and I— 
like many others—wish we could go back 
to the days of “waving the big stick” and 
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sending the Navy around the world to 
impress our adversaries. 

However, times have changed consid- 
erably since those days, for then the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans with our well- 
manned and well-equipped Navy were 
not only our first line of defense, but 
were great natural obstacles for any am- 
bitious invader to conquer. 

Today, with the atomic-powered sub- 
marines that are capable of releasing 
missiles from submerged positions, with 
jet fighter planes capable of carrying and 
accurately firing missiles, with missile 
bases on both continents equipped and 
ready to fire at ranges 5,000 miles away, 
we must admit the world has radically 
changed. 

As it has grown in knowledge and so- 
phistication, through science and tech- 
nological innovations, it has shrunk in 
size and you know as well as I that in 
minutes Europe, Asia, and the Ameri- 
cas—North, South, and Latin—could be 
rendered desolate. 

Under such circumstances, it is neces- 
sary for the people of the world to be- 
come full-grown adults and mature—and 
face facts as they are, not as we wished 
they might be. 

Just as the world has changed, as our 
way of life has changed, as our mode of 
living has changed in the last 100 years, 
or even in the last 20 years, so must our 
policies change and our means of han- 
dling impudent challenges to our leader- 
ship of the world. 

No longer can we say “If you won't 
play my way, you can’t play.” 

No longer is America a young strug- 
gling nation—we have become the leader 
of the free world and with it comes 
responsibilities to maintain stability in 
this troubled universe. 

As a veteran of World War I, having 
served in France with the AEF, and of 
World War II, where I served in the 
European theater of operations, I sub- 
scribe to President Kennedy’s views that 
“this country will do whatever must be 
done to protect its own security and that 
of its allies * * * however, I hope that 
the American people will, in the nuclear 
age, as they have in the past, keep both 
their nerve and their head.” 

Some wires and letters I have received 
have stated “Now is the time to send 
troops into Cuba,” “It’s now or never to 
fight Cuba,” “Let’s get over there to Cuba 
and show them up,” go, go, go. I should 
like to write these people “Are you going 
to enlist and volunteer your services for 
this encounter?” but few include their 
addresses and the majority of them are 
not from my district. 

In view of the President’s suggestions 
I was pleased to read in the Daily Mes- 
senger, a newspaper from Homestead, 
Pa.—a community in my congressional 
district—an excellent editorial on the 
present hot“ cold-war situation and I 
would like to insert it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD so that many of my col- 
leagues have the opportunity of reading 
it. It is good to know that we have re- 
sponsible and levelheaded publishers 
and editors throughout the Nation who 
are dedicated to reporting the facts—and 
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not just publishing scare headlines to sell 
their paper: 
MONROE: OBSOLETE DOCTRINE 


The establishment of a Russian outpost 
on Cuba, 90 miles from Florida, has sent 
newspapermen and politicians scurrying to 
their history books for a brushup on the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

In blowing the dust away, some have in- 
terpreted the 139-year-old document as a 
clarion call to send the marines to Cuba. 

Unfortunately, they are invoking a dead 
doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine is dead simply be- 
cause the era of gunboat diplomacy has 
vanished. 

The threat of nuclear holocaust has ren- 
dered obsolete former ideas of American 
might and right. 

The United States cannot, as some of 
the “war hawks” suggest, throw a blockade 
around Cuba and risk igniting World War 
III. 
At the same time the Nation’s responsible 
leaders have made it plain that this country 
will draw a fight-if-we-must line. 

Representative CARL Vinson, Democrat, of 
Georgia, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, said Monday that the 
United States is ready to take military ac- 
tion against Cuba if necessary. 

“If our naval base at Guantanamo is 
threatened; if the Panama Canal is threat- 
ened; if Cape Canaveral is threatened in 
any way; if American lives are threatened; 
or if Cuba should in any way attempt to 
export its aggressive military purposes by 
force against any nation in this hemisphere; 
or if Cuba should become an offensive mili- 
tary base then we will take whatever mili- 
tary action is warranted by the facts,” Mr. 
Vinson said. 

In support of his statement, Congress this 
week forged two weapons: 

1. A declaration to use all means needed 
to block communism from endangering the 
Western Hemisphere. 

2. A bill authorizing the President to call 
up 150,000 combat-ready Reserves if condi- 
tions in Cuba—or Berlin—warrant them. 

While taking a firm stand, Mr. Vinson took 
the same tack as President Kennedy in urg- 
ing restraint. 

“We must be careful,” Mr. Vinson said, 
“that we do not permit our emotions and 
national pride to overcome sound judgment.” 

President Kennedy at a recent press con- 
ference noted: “This country will do what- 
ever must be done to protect its own security 
and that of its allies.” 

But he expressed the hope that the Ameri- 
can people will “in the nuclear age, as they 
have in the past, keep both their nerve and 
their head.” 

The doctrine promulgated by President 
Monroe in 1823 said: “We should consider 
any attempt * * * to extend their [European 
powers] system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

It was easy in the 1860's to dissuade Louis 
Napoleon’s dream of empire in Mexico. 

Under the Roosevelt corollary to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, it was easy to send marines all 
over the Caribbean to protect economically 
troubled countries. 

But changing times compel modifications 
of sacred political doctrines, 

We do not like the Soviet presence in Cuba 
any more than we liked the transformation 
of Dr. Castro from a revolutionary hero and 
liberator to a paranoiac dictator. 

But the day is past when the mere presence 
of undesirables is excuse for easy war. 

Cries of Munich-like appeasement are not 
apropos to 1962. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BoLANDI. 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
the adoption of this resolution. In my 
judgment, this resolution states in clear 
and emphatic language the sensible and 
correct position that we as responsible 
representatives of our people should sup- 
port in a trying, difficult, and dangerous 
situation. The issue, it seems to me, is 
crystal clear and it is that the Congress 
of the United States, reflecting the will 
of the people of this Nation, means to 
let the whole world know that it stands 
with its President and speaks in a strong 
and emphatic voice. 

This is no time to listen to political 
sorcerers, hucksters, and adventurers. 
Of course, for those people who do not 
shoulder the heavy and awful responsi- 
bility of the President, talk is cheap and 
they can revel in demagogery—particu- 
larly in an election year. But, they de- 
lude themselves into believing there is 
political gain to be made on this ques- 
tion. The people cannot and will not 
be fooled. These raucous and strident 
voices call for an invasion or a blockade 
of Cuba—what foolish and irresponsible 
cries. For these are acts of war. Only 
the foolhardy and unthinking would 
plunge this Nation into an unneeded and 
unwanted war. 

An intelligent, coolheaded, correct po- 
sition has been laid down by the Presi- 
dent. To the vast majority of American 
people, it makes sense. He has said, and 
this resolution emphasizes that the 
United States is determined to “prevent 
by whatever means may be necessary, 
including the use of arms, the Marxist- 
Leninist regime in Cuba from extending 
by force or the threat of force, its aggres- 
sive or subversive activities to any part of 
this hemisphere,” and further to “pre- 
vent in Cuba the creation or use of an 
externally supported military capability 
endangering the security of the United 
States,” and finally, “to work with the 
Organization of American States and 
with freedom loving Cubans to support 
the aspirations of the Cuban people for 
self-determination.” 

Mr. Chairman, Senate Resolution 230, 
embracing the same language, was passed 
86 to 1 by that body. It was reported to 
the Senate by both the Senate Foreign 
Affairs and Armed Services Committee 
by a vote of 34 to 0. The Senate has 
spoken with an almost unanimous voice 
in backing the President of the United 
States. This House should do no less. 
I urge the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of or- 
der. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

STATE OF MISSISSIPPI DEFENDS CONSTITUTION 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, much 
as we are concerned with the Cuban sit- 
uation I have asked for this time to talk 
about something that is even closer at 
home. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Missis- 
sippi are a proud and lawful people. 
They believe in the Constitution of the 
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United States as conceived by the Found- 
ing Fathers. They believe that the 10th 
amendment is a part of the Constitution. 
They believe that it means exactly what 
it says—namely, that all of the powers 
not specifically granted to the Federal 
Government are reserved to the States or 
the people. They are opposed to regi- 
mentation and tyranny whether it be at 
the hands of the executive department of 
the Federal Government or its judiciary. 

Today, they are confronted with the 
forces of the Federal Government in an 
attempt to deny the sovereignty of the 
State of Mississippi because of an er- 
roneous decision of a so-called liberally 
minded packed U.S. Supreme Court in 
the infamous school desegregation de- 
cision of that Court. The strong arm of 
the executive department of the Fed- 
eral Government is being exercised in 
an effort to nullify the sovereignty of the 
State of Mississippi and destroy its be- 
loved institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of the 
Mississippi delegation have unanimously 
opposed the efforts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment throughout our history to en- 
croach upon the rights, liberties, and 
privileges of our people. Confronted 
with developments in Mississippi today, 
the members of the House delegation 
from Mississippi whose names appear 
thereto, have authorized me to advise the 
House that the following telegram has 
today been sent to the Honorable Ross 
Barnett, the Governor of what we still 
consider to be the sovereign State of 
Mississippi. 

The telegram follows: 

SEPTEMBER 26, 1962. 
Hon. Ross R. BARNETT, 
Governor, 
Jackson, Miss.: 

In the light of the events of this crucial 
hour, we, the undersigned Members of the 
U.S. House of Representatives from Missis- 
sippi, wish to reaffirm and reemphasize our 
unqualified support of your heroic efforts in 
defending the sovereign rights of all States 
and particularly the State of Mississippi. 

It is a sad commentary that more effort is 
now being applied to crushing the privileges 
and rights of our sovereign State of Missis- 
sippi than in crushing a Communist military 
buildup in Cuba which endangers the life, 
liberty, and security of every American citi- 
zen. 

We salute you and stand foursquare with 
you in your efforts. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida LMr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, after 
sitting in general debate for some time 
and listening to the remarks made I 
find a great temptation to become ex- 
tremely partisan about the issue that 
eonfronts us but I shall not. While 
everyone is entitled to his own opinion 
and should speak his own convictions 
and for his constituency—this is his 
right and his duty—it is my judgment 
that one can do both, that is, support 
this resolution and still speak his con- 
viction in disagreement if need be with 
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those who have said that this resolution 
is essential to the best interests of the 
country. 

Some question has been raised about 
the existence and the death of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. In looking for a date of 
death, if any, I cannot overlook the time 
in the fall of 1960 when Mr. Khrushchev 
took off his shoe in the United Nations 
and proclaimed that the Monroe Doc- 
trine was dead. Those who have a 
feeling for the enunciation of this prin- 
ciple had the opportunity to speak loud- 
ly and clearly then as they now have 
the right and the opportunity to speak 
loudly and clearly; and, so let him cast 
the first stone if he has the guts to do it. 

In my judgment it was not dead then. 
It is not dead now. Khrushchev does 
not make the foreign policy of this 
country. The Monroe Doctrine is a 
definite pronouncement of the foreign 
policy of this country by a President of 
the United States and can be imple- 
mented anytime with or without this 
resolution. 

The issue, it seems to me, is, Will you 
support the pending resolution which 
has been brought to you by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, by the other body, 
and by this administration? Will we as 
Americans stand united behind our 
President? 

The pending resolution is an important 
international policy movement and pro- 
nouncement—will you support a motion 
to recommit with different language ? I 
have seen two such proposed motions 
and I will tell you very quickly, in the 
couple of minutes I had to scrutinize 
them, I would not support either one of 
them. 

I will state my position as a Member 
of this body, as one being responsible 
to my constituents and having strong 
convictions about where we are going 
and what we ought to do and how this 
policy ought to be implemented. I can 
blueprint it too, along with the rest of 
you and this I shall do. One of these 
motions to recommit carries the words 
“offensive military base.” That propo- 
sition as expressed by these words was 
taken out of the resolution before us so 
that it would broaden and strengthen 
the course of action available to the 
President. Your committee submits to 
you that the language in the resolution 
is broader than the language in the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

Mr. JUDD. And stronger. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for making that observation. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. There is another motion 
to recommit that says we should enforce 
the Monroe Doctrine in conjunction with 
other friendly nations. Is that a part 
of the Monroe Doctrine? 

Mr. FASCELL. No, it is not. And I 
do not want to confuse the right to act 
unilaterally with the right to act jointly. 
The United States must have the inde- 
pendent right to do either. I cannot 
support that proposed motion to recom- 
mit which changes the interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 
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A declaration is made in another pro- 
posed motion to recommit that the es- 
tablishment of a Soviet military base is 
a violation of the Monroe Doctrine. That 
may very well be. But it is my convic- 
tion that the establishment of a Soviet 
Government in Cuba with or without 
armaments is a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. So I do not want to be bound 
by the interpretation of the proposed 
motion to recommit. I do not know 
where the proponent got his information, 
but I certainly object to the strait- 
jacket in which he would bind this coun- 
try’s actions. What we can each do in 
voting for this resolution, is to state as 
part of the legislative record how each 
of us would implement the policy. But 
by the resolution itself we are saying to 
the President of the United States, “You 
have made a determination on in- 
ternational policies, and we want you 
to know that the people of this coun- 
try are all behind you in your actions.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have said before and 
I repeat that 29 years ago 10 Latin Amer- 
ican Communist parties met in the Carib- 
bean area to sign a manifesto calling 
for the Communist takeover of Cuba. 

Today, that takeover is an accom- 
plished fact. 

Twenty-nine months ago—in February 
of 1960—I warned that we should not be 
surprised one day to find a Soviet missile 
base in Cuba—proof positive of Com- 
munist encroachment in Latin America. 

Today, that Soviet missile base exists 
in Cuba. 

Two years ago this month I warned 
that Soviet activity in Cuba was pro- 
ducing a voleano that was likely to blow 
up in our faces. 

‘Today that volcano is exploding. 

In March of 1961 I told President Ken- 
nedy that the existence of a Soviet gov- 
ernment in Cuba was imperiling every 
free government in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and urged him to invoke a total 
economic embargo against this Commu- 
nist government and to take all other 
noneconomic actions necessary to return 
Cuba to the free world. 

In August of 1961 my bill prohibiting 
the interstate or foreign shipment of 
Cuban goods was passed unanimously by 
this House. I said at that time that I 
could not see how we in the United 
States could stand still any longer and 
allow Castro’s Communist Cuba to con- 
tinue its outrageous acts. 

It was during this same month of 
August 1961, that I introduced my 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act, 
which is now public law, enabling the 
President to invoke a total and absolute 
embargo against Cuba—which he did in 
February of 1962. 

I have called for a massive step-up in 
U.S. political activities in Latin America 
to combat communism. I have called re- 
peatedly for the Organization of Amer- 
ican States and the United States to 
support and advocate full actions against 
Cuba. 

I have demanded repeatedly that we— 
the free nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—must take whatever steps are 
necessary to eradicate communism from 
Cuba. I have stated, time and again, 
that failing to achieve this concerted 
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action through the Organization of 
American States within a reasonable 
period of time—the United States must 
not hesitate to act in its own national 
interest and defense. 

The safety of this Nation is the highest 


W. 

Today—with the Soviet takeover of 
Cuba standing as an accomplished fact— 
the Sino-Soviet bloc powers flout the 
Monroe Doctrine—the various inter- 
American defense treaties—and do out- 
rage to the democratic American con- 
science. 

Cuba, today, stands as an ideological, 
political, economic, and military outpost 
of international communism—a Soviet 
base in the Western Hemisphere for ag- 
gression against the free world—not only 
military aggression, but aggression 
through propaganda and subversion. 

As such a base, its existence does vio- 
lence to every principle of freedom in 
the Western Hemisphere that has been 
pronounced by Jose Marti, George Wash- 
ington, Simon Bolivar, and President 
James Monroe. 

If we are to preserve the historical 
values of the democratic profile of the 
Americas, we can no longer simply 
espouse high-sounding principles with- 
out taking meaningful action. 

We have declared the inter-American 
system to be incompatible with any form 
of totalitarianism. 

We have declared that the existence 
of international communism in Cuba 
jeopardizes the American solidarity and 
security. 

We have declared hemispheric opposi- 
tion to intervention by any extraterri- 
torial power. 

However, notwithstanding these excel- 
lent declarations of both policy and 
principle, we are today faced with com- 
munism in control of Cuba. 

A calm and realistic analysis, today, 
reveals: 

First. The Cuban exiles cannot possi- 
bly, by themselves, overthrow Castro and 
communism in Cuba. 

Second. Communism will remain in 
Cuba so long as not only the Sino-Soviet 
powers are allowed freely to bolster the 
island forces. 

Third. Communism will remain in 
Cuba so long as not only the Sino-Soviet 
bloc—but our own allies and Latin 
American friends continue economic 
trade with Cuba. 

Fourth. Communism is acquiring a 
stronger base in Cuba for every day that 
the free world hesitates to take positive, 
eliminative action. 

We must not permit the inter-Ameri- 
can policy of nonintervention to become 
a policy of nonaction which will end in 
nonexistence of the free world. 

We—and I am speaking of the mem- 
ber nations of the hemisphere—must 
act immediately in our national interest. 

President Kennedy has clearly stated 
that we will not tolerate acts of aggres- 
sion by this Communist dictatorship 
which will foster further convulsions 
and revolutions. 

I say that the very existence of the 
Soviets in Cuba is an act of aggression. 

The member nations of this hemi- 
sphere—as well as our friends and al- 
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lies around the world—must take posi- 
tive action now—both economically and 
militarily—to remove this fester on the 
face of freedom and to return Cuba to 
democratic progress. 

With the continuing buildup of the 
Soviet engine of communism in Cuba, it 
becomes apparent that this removal will 
not be accomplished by lofty words or 
the passing of time—but only through 
force. 

This is a hard declaration to make— 
but the will of the Cuban people alone is 
not enough to topple the Communist 
military machine. 

In reaching this decision of force, I 
make the warning that we must fully 
comprehend that Cuba is not merely an 
isolated problem of communism. Cuba 
must be considered in the total logistics 
of the struggle between the Communists 
and the free world. 

With the Communist buildup that has 
been tragically permitted in Cuba over 
these many months, it is painfully obvi- 
ous that only a major military effort will 
unseat this regime and we must be aware 
of and prepared for the strong possibil- 
ity that the Soviets will seek to force the 
United States into a position of commit- 
ting itself totally in Cuba as a military 
diversionary tactic for other Soviet 
moves around the world. 

It would be sheer naivete and irrespon- 
sibility to advocate total force against 
communism in Cuba without assuming 
that the Sino-Soviet bloc powers would 
not react. We must be fully prepared to 
meet whatever that reaction might be— 
whether it occurs in East Berlin, Turkey, 
or whatever spot the Communists chose. 

We must not, however, let fear of their 
reaction force us into position of in- 
action. 

We must proceed immediately, totally 
and finally with the isolation of Cuba. 

I have long advocated collective 
action—both military and economic—by 
all of the American Republics against 
Cuba. It was in January of 1960 that 
Castro first called me a member of a 
crime syndicate and an international 
gangster as a result of my demands for 
economic sanctions against his brutal 
regime. I have many times stated that 
the first order of business for the Orga- 
nization of American States is complete 
sanctions against Cuba. 

We have made considerable progress 
along these lines in the past months. 
The actions of the Punta del Este Con- 
ference and the recent vote barring 
Cuba from the Latin American Free 
Trade Association stand out as affirma- 
tive declarations of position. 

We must continue to strive for full 
collective sanctions—there are still some 
of the hemispheric countries that trade 
with Cuba. This must cease. 

However, while working for further 
collective economic sanctions, at this 
moment in the destiny of freemen, we 
must appreciate and realize that the 
clock has run out for collective military 
action against communism in Cuba. 

An honest appraisal yields the con- 
clusion that the Latin American coun- 
tries—individually or collectively—can 
not and will not take the lead in any 
positive military action against Castro. 
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These countries are experiencing suf- 
ficient difficulty in trying to enforce eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

I am certain that the Latin American 
Republics will in time be prepared to 
take military action—but the United 
States must take the lead and trust that 
the other American Republics will join 
us as they have in other fights for 
freedom. 

Thus the conclusion is once again that 
the responsibility for leadership and ac- 
tion rests with the United States. 

We have never hesitated before to 
blaze the trail of freedom, we must not 
falter now. 

The only way to meet this challenge 
is with force, in all of its forms, but let 
us not forget that when we are ready 
to take that action it must be in the 
harsh, cold light of the reality of inter- 
national intercourse between the Com- 
munists and the free world. 

The people of my district of south 
Florida—only a few miles from Commu- 
nist Cuba—see the stark horrors of com- 
munism reflected daily in the eyes of the 
homeless refugees from Cuba. 

They realize what a multifaceted 
problem President Kennedy is faced with 
in combating communism in Cuba. 
They realize the pitfalls of force as well 
as the dangers of inaction. Whatever 
the President’s decision—rest assured 
the people of south Florida will support 
it. 


Mr. Chairman, as a Representative of 
the people of my district I have for a 
long time been active on the problem of 
the Communist government of Cuba. 

On January 13, 1960, on the floor of 
the House of Representatives I de- 
nounced the confiscation of property in 
Cuba, calling for protection of rights of 
American citizens; for the holding back 
of funds paid for our Cuban sugar pur- 
chases; describing the Castro pattern as 
“old, simple, brutal, and effective and 
communistic.” I gave a detailed analysis 
of what could be expected from the 
“Communist government of Castro’s 
Cuba.” Later events have proved these 
early observations correct. I was among 
the first, to properly tag Dr. Castro a 
“Communist puppet.” 

On January 15, 1960, the Cuban Goy- 
ernment newspaper Revolucion charged 
that I was a member of a “crime syndi- 
cate which is waging a gangster cam- 
paign against Cuba”; “an international 
gangster” based upon my demands for 
economic sanctions against Cuba to re- 
taliate for discriminatory action taken 
toward American citizens in Cuba. 

On January 28, 1960, I called for hold- 
ing back of sugar funds for reimburse- 
ment of all American properties taken in 
Cuba. This amounted to a total of $140 
million per year. 

On February 15, 1960, I warned we 
should not be surprised one day to find 
a Soviet missile base functioning in 
Cuba proof positive of Communist en- 
croachment in Latin America.” 

On March 13, 1960, I called for trans- 
mission of broadcasts in Spanish from 
Miami or Key West to Cuba so the truth 
could be told the Cuban people about the 
United States; proposed the renting of 
time on longwave stations in Florida to 
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beam broadcasts over Radio Free Cuba. 
Extensive radio programs have since 
been initiated. 

On January 5, 1961, I reiterated my 
position that an embargo should be 
placed on Cuba immediately by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower because “the Castro 
government, through a long course of 
action, calculated to antagonize the 
United States and to break down our 
relationships forcing the diplomatic 
break by the United States” left us with 
no valid reason why we should continue 
to send American dollars to the Cuban 
Government to enable them to continue 
their antagonism; that, furthermore, 
such imports were extremely detrimental 
to our own farmers. 

On January 12, 1961, I said: 

We will have more Cubas, especially in 
Latin America, if we don't win the battle 
of ideas with the Communists. Now is the 
time for them (Latin American countries) 
to stand up and be counted. 


On March 17, 1961, I wrote President 
Kennedy stating desire for imposition 
of embargo on Cuba, I said: 

The existence of a Communist government 
in Cuba has shattered the Monroe Doctrine 
and imperiled every free government in the 
Western Hemisphere. The United States 
must act in its own interest and in the 
interest of the free governments of this 
hemisphere. 


I also urged that all other noneco- 
nomic actions be taken against the 
Castro-Communist government. 

On April 13, 1961, I introduced a bill in 
House of Representatives seeking action 
by the Organization of American States 
by the way of imposing sanctions against 
the Government of Cuba. The bill would 
also exclude representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba from attendance at 
meetings of the Inter-American Defense 
Board. 

On May 17, 1961, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed this OAS sanctions bill 
by a vote of 401 to 2. 

On June 1, 1961, in speaking before the 
House of Representatives concerning 
tractors-for-freedom deal, I said: 

The incident serves to dramatically demon- 
strate to the Latins that Castro is not the 
symbol of the revolution they seek. 


On June 7, 1961, I spoke to the House 
of Representatives again urging imposi- 
tion of an embargo which should include 
any shipment of tractors directly to the 
Cuban Government. 

On July 19, 1961, I sent a letter to Gen- 
eral Swing, Commissioner of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
asking for a strengthening and tighten- 
ing up of screening and security meas- 
ures admitting Cuban refugees to this 
country. 

On August 2, 1961, I introduced a bill, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to prohibit the 
shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of articles imported into the 
United States from Cuba. This bill 
unanimously passed the House. 

On August 3, 1961, I spoke in the 
House of Representatives, denouncing 
hijacking of Continental Airlines plane. 
I made a vigorous statement, calling for 
action by appropriate legislative com- 
mittees re enlarging the kidnaping law 
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or providing stronger penalties for hi- 
jacking; re close scrutiny over regula- 
tions and security for aviation; re 
strengthening and tightening up secu- 
rity measures in our receiving and proc- 
essing of Cuban refugees. Hearings and 
investigations were undertaken without 
delay. All of my suggestions were favor- 
ably acted upon. The Immigration Sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary 
Committee reported to the Congress 
regarding the security measures used in 
examining Cuban refugees, as follows: 

A subcommittee of this committee has ex- 
tensively reviewed administrative and secu- 
rity operations conducted by the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice [Immigration 
and Naturalization Service] in connection 
with the entry of Cuban refugees into the 
United States and their remaining in this 
country pursuant to the applicable provi- 
sions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. The committee is satisfied that con- 
sidering the realities and the circumstances 
under which the Cuban refugees leave their 
native island and reach the United States, 
the agencies involved exercise a satisfactory 
degree of diligence and watchfulness de- 
signed to protect the security of the United 
States. The committee wishes strongly to 
recommend that the applicable procedures 
be maintained and constantly reviewed with 
a view toward sustaining the imperatively 
necessary degree of vigilance. 


On August 3, 1961, I wrote to President 
Kennedy asking that wherever appro- 
priate and possible, administrative ac- 
tions to accomplish the foregoing be in- 
stituted immediately. 

On August 7, 1961, assurances were 
received from President Kennedy that 
he concurred in my position on forego- 
ing matters and was having the Secre- 
tary of State and the Secretary of Com- 
merce look into questions and take every 
action possible. 

On August 9, 1961, I announced to the 
House of Representatives the hijacking 
of the Pan American World Airways 
plane en route to Mexico-Guatemala 
City which had been diverted and landed 
at Havana; I said: 

I do not see how we in the United States 
can stand still any longer and allow Castro's 
Communist Cuba to act as a clearinghouse 
for international thievery, whether directed 
by him or not. If it cannot be construed as 
an act of war, it must be construed as an 
outrageous act against the lives and prop- 
erty of American citizens for which we 
should no longer stand still. 


On August 18, 1961, I introduced an 
amendment to the foreign aid bill au- 
thorizing and directing the President to 
invoke a complete embargo on Cuba. 
This passed by overwhelming vote, and 
is now public law. 

On August 29, 1961, I testified before 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, in support of my bill to 
prohibit shipment in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, of articles imported into 
the United States from Cuba. The com- 
mittee approved the bill which was 
adopted unanimously by the House on 
September 15, 1961. 

On October 25, 1961, in a speech to 
the International Affairs Department of 
the Miami-Dade County Chamber of 
Commerce, I called for a massive step-up 
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in U.S. political activities in Latin Amer- 
ica to combat communism. I said: 


We can no longer rely upon our reservoir 
of good will alone to achieve our objectives. 


On December 9, 1961, as a result of 
Castro’s statement that he’s a Marxist- 
Leninist, I called for a reorganization of 
American policy planners in Latin Amer- 
ican affairs. I said: 

Castro's recent admission should certainly 
put an end to the propaganda of the organi- 
zations and committees that have been the 
leading Castro sympathizers. 


And I called for positive action from 
the Organization of American States. 

On January 4, 1962, I said, “the first 
order of business” for Congress and the 
Nation in 1962 should be getting the 
Organization of American States to take 
sanctions against Cuba. I said the 
United States “must support and advo- 
cate full actions against Cuba” at the 
Punta del Este meeting on January 22. 
I called for U.S. support of a three-phase 
action in the OAS against Cuba; moral 
censure by the nations in the OAS; diplo- 
matic breaking of relations with Cuba 
by the OAS nations which have not done 
so already; and united economic sanc- 
tions. 

On January 18, 1962, as the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee opened hear- 
ings preceding the OAS’ Punta del Este 
meeting, I told the committee: 

The U.S. delegation to the Punta del Este 
Conference must support and advocate full 
action against Cuba. 


I reiterated my proposal for three- 
phase action against Cuba in a communi- 
cation addressed jointly to Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk and President Kennedy. 

On January 20, 1962, in a letter to 
President Kennedy, I called for an 
“affirmative step toward the isolation 
of Communist Cuba and the revitaliza- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere 
Community.” 

On February 2, 1962, in a telegram to 
President Kennedy, following the Punta 
del Este decision, I said: 

The collective determination by the demo- 
cratic, free, and independent Inter-American 
states to brand Communist Cuba, to isolate 
it, and exclude it from the inter-American 
system, and to take other good steps pro- 
posed, should remove, it appears to me, any 
objections which may have existed concern- 
ing final unilateral action by the United 
States in closing down on the last vestiges 
of trade with Cuba. A good first step would 
be to take action to close down all remaining 
trade between the United States and Cuba. 


In a second telegram, to Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, I said: 

I fully support your announced intention 
to close immediately the last vestige of trade 
with Cuba. 


On February 3, 1962, President Ken- 
nedy ordered a halt to all Cuba imports. 
The President acted under a clause of 
the 1961 foreign aid law, which gave 
him authority to embargo trade with 
Cuba. This clause was inserted by me 
in 1961. I said the embargo will “as- 
sure that no U.S. dollars go to the Com- 
munist Government of Cuba to aid it in 
subversion of the free, democratic na- 
tions of the hemisphere.” 
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On April 5, 1962, I called for a “mas- 
sive step-up in U.S. political activities in 
Latin America to combat communism.” 
I once again repeated his request for the 
Organization of American States and 
the United States to support and advo- 
cate full sanctions against Cuba. 

On July 4, 1962, I charged in a speech, 
that “Cuba today stands as an ideologi- 
cal, political, economic, and military 
outpost of international communism—a 
Soviet base in the Western Hemisphere 
for aggression against the free world.” 

On September 6, 1962, in a speech on 
the floor of Congress, I said: 

The safety of this Nation is the highest 
law. The only way to meet the challenge 
of communism in Cuba is with force in all 
its forms—but let us not forget that when 
we are ready to take that action, it must be 
in the harsh, cold light of the reality of in- 
ternational intercourse between the Com- 
munists and the free world. 


On September 7, 1962, in supporting 
President Kennedy’s authorization re- 
quest for the callup of Ready Reserves, I 
said: 

Let there be no doubt communism will be 
driven from Cuba and from any other place 
where it aggresses against the free world. 


Mr. Chairman, my vote today on this 
resolution reflects the desire that strong 
action be taken on the Communist gov- 
ernment in Cuba. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 13 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PILLION]. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my somber conviction that the substance 
of our decisions on this resolution today 
and the execution of those decisions on 
the part of the President will deter- 
mine whether or not the world power 
balance will swing to the Soviets perma- 
nently. 

I respectfully submit to this House 
the joint resolution in its present form 
does not fully portray and give to this 
Nation a complete picture of the critical 
dangers presented by the Soviet-Cuba 
military buildup. Nor does it offer or 
provide adequate remedies. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to briefly 
outline the major weaknesses of this res- 
olution as it stands right now. First, 
it fails to recognize the present Soviet 
military base in Cuba as a threat to the 
security of this Nation or as a violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Second, it fails to recognize the pres- 
ent construction of Soviet nuclear mis- 
sile bases as an imminent danger to 
the survival of this Nation. It fails to 
challenge in principle the Soviet take- 
over of Cuba as a violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and, therefore, recognizes 
and legitimatizes the Soviet Commu- 
nist’s intervention in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Next, Mr. Chairman, the language of 
this resolution as it stands is weaker 
and less decisive than our Government's 
recent pronouncements upon the Soviet- 
Communist base of operations in Cuba. 

Mr. Chairman, the Soviet and the 
Cuban Governments have already re- 
sponded to the contents of this resolution 
after the President’s pronouncements 
and after the adoption of this resolution 
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in the Senate. The Soviet and the Cu- 
ban Governments have only intensified 
their abusive, contemptuous, and terror- 
istic tactics against the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a vague and in- 
decisive resolution. If this resolution is 
not strengthened and not made more 
effective, I for one intend to vote against 
it. I consider it to be worse than 
nothing. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is most es- 
sential that this House and this Nation 
have a clear and full assessment of the 
extent and the ultimate purposes of 
the Soviet military buildup in Cuba. I 
submit to this House the following re- 
liable status report upon the Soviet mil- 
itary concentrations in Cuba. This re- 
port is based upon the most reliable and 
informed sources. 

Mr. HAYS. What are they? 

Mr. PILLION. I will tell the Mem- 
bers of the House in just a minute. The 
Soviet has under its command in Cuba 
as of now 2 surface-to-surface nuclear 
missile launching sites under construc- 
tion; 2 ground-to-air nuclear missile 
sites; 5 naval bases; 15 air bases. Hun- 
dreds of Soviet fighter planes, thousands 
of Soviet-Czech artillery pieces, thou- 
sands of Soviet tanks and motorized 
weapons and troop carriers and 350,000 
Soviet-trained and equipped troops. 

Mr. Chairman, this arsenal is only the 
first phase of the Soviet plan. Khru- 
shchev’s nuclear complex will be com- 
pleted within a period of 6 months to a 
year. Let us not forget that. That is 
your timetable. 

Mr. Chairman, the Soviet is construct- 
ing naval bases to harbor and supply 
Russian nuclear-launching submarines. 
These submarines have a capability of 
destroying just about every coastal city 
of the United States. Cuban airfields 
are planned for Soviet bombers carrying 
nuclear bombs. These bombers could 
reach anywhere in the United States. 

Cuba’s missile launching sites are in- 
tended only for Soviet nuclear missiles 
zeroed in on all of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not repeat the 
history of Carthage that eventuated in 
the destruction of Carthage, which has 
never been revived. We cannot, we must 
not, supinely deliver to Khrushchev and 
Moscow another alternative weapon for 
our own destruction. 

Mr. Chairman, in dealing with this 
Soviet-Cuban crisis we must recognize 
that the Soviet military buildup is a 
5,000-mile extension of the Khrushchev 
military front, his supply, and his com- 
munication lines. For Khrushchev the 
Soviet buildup in Cuba is an offensive 
risk that is not vital to the Soviet Union’s 
defenses. To the United States, however, 
the Soviet Communist base in Cuba rep- 
resents a most critical military and po- 
litical breakthrough in our defenses. 
The completion of the Soviet-Cuban mil- 
itary base will put the lives of the peo- 
ple of this Nation at the mercy of Khru- 
shehev and Castro. This Nation will 
be subjected to nuclear blackmail to at- 
tain the political and military objectives 
of both the Soviet and the Cuban Gov- 
ernments. 

Inaction on Cuba, at a time when the 
Soviet is intensifying her military power 
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and increasing her relative military po- 
sition over the United States is buying 
time only to hasten our own destruction. 

Time is of the essence. Delaying nec- 
essary action only increases our risks and 
dangers. Everyone here realizes that. 

Effective political or strategic actions 
on our part at this time involves more 
risk for the Soviet Union than it does for 
the United States. Now is the time to do 
something if you are going to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I recall the words of 
Theodore Roosevelt that have applica- 
tion to our present situation. He said: 

It is a very wicked thing for one nation to 
do wrong to others, but it is most contempti- 
ble for a great nation to render itself impo- 
tent in international action, whether be- 
cause of cowardice or sloth, or sheer ina- 
bility or unwillingness to look into the 
future. 


That is what we must do, look into the 
future. The national goals of this Na- 
tion have always been freedom, survival, 
and peace—an equitable and enduring 
peace. 

The United States will not serve the 
cause of peace by a course of action or 
inaction that gives to the Soviet-Com- 
munist forces a preponderance of power 
to achieve their aggressive and destruc- 
tive objectives. 

Unless this Nation finds and effectively 
executes a course of action to neutralize 
this latest Soviet aggression we will 
surely hasten the difficult choice of an 
all-out nuclear war or blackmail sur- 
render. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read the recom- 
mittal amendments that will be offered. 
They are not the ones that I sent to the 
Members, which they received today. I 
express my support for those amend- 
ments, because I believe they will effec- 
tively strengthen the present resolution 
and give to the President effective sup- 
port in carrying out this very grave re- 
sponsibility that he carries and that we 
carry. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROUSSELOT]. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 230, which expresses the determina- 
tion of the United States and the Con- 
gress to take a positive and firm stand 
with respect to the Communist con- 
spiracy now entrenched in Cuba. I also 
will support the motion to recommit by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD] which I believe will greatly 
strengthen and clarify the position of 
this Congress as it relates to this Cuban 
resolution. On September 14, 1962, I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 885 
which is similar to the one before us 
today except my resolution would go fur- 
ther by accomplishing the following 
three items: 

First. Include the use of “arms and 
appropriate military and economic 
blockades” as part of our potential 
methods of opposing the Castro regime; 

Second. Recognize immediately a Cu- 
ban Government-in-exile made up of the 
leaders of the freedom-loving Cuban 
refugees presently in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and to support the legitimate as- 
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Pirations of the people of Cuba for a 
— to constitutional free government; 
ani 

Third. Eliminate at the earliest possi- 
ble date the scourge of a Communist 
conspiratorial government from the ter- 
ritory of Cuba. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge that we 
support the motion to recommit by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD]. The gentleman from Michigan’s 
motion is the best way to amend this 
resolution by indicating very clearly that 
all present Communist activity in Cuba 
is a clear violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Also, the gentleman from Michigan’s 
resolution strongly urges the President to 
take, if necessary, unilateral, political, 
diplomatic, economic, or military action 
as he may deem necessary to fully im- 
plement and enforce the Monroe Doc- 
trine throughout the entire Western 
Hemisphere. Further, the improvement 
sections encouraged by the gentleman 
from Michigan clearly state that this 
country in no way accepts or agrees to 
the establishment of the Communist 
conspiratorial government anywhere on 
the Western Hemisphere or particularly 
in Cuba. By this action, we will clearly 
put the Congress on record as opposing 
the status quo of Mr. Castro’s Commu- 
nist criminal regime in any respect. 

The gentleman from Michigan is to 
be complimented for his continued hard 
work on this committee to insure a 
strong declaration not only of the posi- 
tion of the Congress as it relates to Mr. 
Castro, but also the true feelings of the 
American people. I am grateful to the 
gentleman from Michigan for recom- 
mending in committee that the original 
concept of this legislation be changed 
from a concurrent resolution to a joint 
resolution. A concurrent resolution, as 
my colleagues are aware, expresses only 
the sense of Congress and does not au- 
thorize or direct the President of the 
United States as clearly as does this 
legislation. 

Support of the motion by the gentle- 
man from Michigan to recommit will 
definitely indicate a stronger and hard- 
er line toward the Communist regime in 
Cuba and will be a greater indication of 
our willingness to help free Cuba from 
this insidious conspiracy. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the resolution which 
is similar to one which Iintroduced. The 
people of America are gravely concerned 
about the emergence of Castro in Cuba. 
The people of Florida are understand- 
ingly worried about this hideous threat 
so close to our shores. 

This resolution clearly manifests the 
determination of the United States to 
take whatever means may be necessary 
to keep the Marxist-Leninist regime in 
Cuba from extending, by force or the 
threat of force, its aggressive or subver- 
sive activities to any part of this hem- 
isphere. 

The resolution further declares the de- 
termination of the United States to pre- 
vent in Cuba the creation or use of an 
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externally supported military capability 
endangering the security of the United 
States. 

I hope the resolution receives the over - 
whelming approval of the House. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FARBSTEIN]. 

Senate Joint Resolution 230, before us 
for adoption, in my opinion is a reasoned 
document, not a jingoistic one. It is de- 
serving of our support as is, unamended. 

The dangers existent as a result of 
the situation in Cuba are fully recognized 
by the President; and it is his thinking 
and that of the State Department, after 
thorough consideration, that the con- 
tent of this resolution fulfills the needs 
of this country at this time. 

An examination of the resolution, I 
believe, makes evident that the Congress 
should follow the wishes of the Executive 
in this instance. The resolution refers 
in moderate language to the determina- 
tion of this Government to prevent by 
whatever means necessary the Marxist- 
Leninist regime in Cuba from exporting 
its Communist government or its activi- 
ties to any part of this hemisphere by 
force or threat of force. Further, that 
we are determined to prevent the Cuban 
Government from endangering the se- 
curity of the United States and that we 
will work with the Organization of Amer- 
ican States to support the aspirations of 
the Cuban people for self-determination. 

Let us remember that in 1961, 3 days 
after the situation in Cuba, the President 
said, and I quote: 

If the nations of this hemisphere should 
fail to meet their commitments against out- 
side Communist penetration * * * we do 
not intend to be lectured on intervention by 
those whose character was stamped for all 
time on the bloody streets of Budapest. 


What more can we ask? Should we 
insist upon an immediate blockade with 
its possible consequences? Is it intelli- 
gent to use a cannon to shoot a fly when 
we can use a fly swatter, if we find it 
necessary to do so? 

Must we insist on a declaration of war? 
Are not our feelings and intentions ap- 
parent as stated by the President? 

If missiles were mounted so that our 
country were endangered then the situa- 
tion would call for more aggressive action 
on our part. I firmly believe our Gov- 
ernment is fully aware of the extent of 
the military buildup in Cuba as is Mr. 
Castro aware of our reaction to offensive 
action on his part. 

As one of our great Presidents has 

said, “Let us speak softly but carry a big 
stick.” 
- There are some who would have us do 
more than we have been doing against 
Cuba. As I see it, the only thing we can 
presently do is either blockade Cuba or 
invade; and I certainly do not believe 
the country is ready for either step. Nor 
do I believe either step is desirable or 
ni 3 
Let us pass the resolution at hand and 
not lose our heads unnecessarily. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise at a particular moment 
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in American history in which we witness 
the shocking and alarming Communist 
military buildup in Cuba—90 miles from 
the shores of our great Nation. As pre- 
vious speakers have stated, only yes- 
terday we were informed that Cuba had 
signed an agreement with the Soviet 
Union permitting the U.S.S.R. to build a 
deep port base for their fishing fleet. 
Only yesterday we were informed that 
the travel of our press correspondents in 
Cuba would be restricted to the Havana 
area. 

While I fully intend to support the 
resolution before the House, approved by 
the Senate by a vote of 86 to 1, I would 
like to point out that I believe the mili- 
tary occupation, the agreements and 
treaties with Cuba, the establishment of 
a sphere of influence, and the economic 
penetration by communism in the West- 
ern Hemisphere constitutes an insult to 
the American character. 

The Communist takeover in Cuba 
started some 4 years ago, at first in a 
clandestine manner, and now in an overt 
disregard of American public opinion 
and in flagrant defiance of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Reports reaching Washing- 
ton reveal that some 5,000 Russian and 
Chinese troops are now in Cuba. We are 
advised that other troops, or technicians 
or whatever you want to call them, from 
several other Communist satellite coun- 
tries are aiding in building Cuba into a 
Communist Caribbean fortress. 

We, who speak out today against this 
growing threat to our national security, 
will be called war hawks and warmon- 
gers. Well gentlemen, we must ask 
ourselves these questions: Does the 
Soviet Union intend war and does the 
U.S.S.R. plan Communist world dom- 
ination? From the study of all state- 
ments, documents, and pertinent data 
available, communism fully intends to 
extend its evil, godless, diabolical com- 
munistic doctrine to the four corners of 
the world. 

There are those who equate the 
Soviet action in Cuba with the estab- 
lishment of American bases in Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan, and other nations 
throughout the world. I, for one, can- 
not accept this for several reasons: First, 
we have built American bases by invita- 
tion and for the sole purpose of opposing 
the threat of communism; secondly, I 
find no legitimate Soviet interest 
jeopardized in Cuba that necessitates 
such a phenomenal military buildup; 
thirdly, President Monroe's declaration 
had as its primary purpose that we 
should consider any attempt on the part 
of any European power to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and secu- 
rity; furthermore, the Monroe Doctrine 
is nothing more than a clearly defined 
statement of our right to insure our 
national security; and in the final 
analysis, I do not believe the Monroe 
Doctrine is altered or invalidated by our 
participation in global affairs. It is 
obvious that we oppose the spread of 
communism in Europe and have troops 
actively engaged in opposing it in Asia 
and the Monroe Doctrine does not, and 
I repeat, does not make it less impor- 
tant—it makes it all the more impor- 
tant—for us to oppose Soviet interven- 
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tion in the Western Hemisphere. 
Gentlemen, we have the right to insure 
our security; it is our duty to oppose the 
extension of communism. 

From across the length and breadth of 
America, from every village, hamlet, and 
town, from our great metropolitan areas, 
a rising crescendo of voices shout out 
that we should not only affirm our belief 
in the Monroe Doctrine but assert it. 
We have arrived at a point where we 
cannot deal with semantics. While we 
listen to such words as “totality,” “de- 
fensive,” and “offensive military build- 
ups,” I find any and all Communist 
activity in Cuba particularly offensive 
and odious to the American way of life. 

While it has been confirmed that So- 
viet-bloc arms shipments to Cuba have 
increased recently, I am deeply disturbed 
over this obvious violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, adopted in 1823 and which 
specifically forbids outside intervention 
in our hemisphere. 

I cannot find particular solace nor am 
I deeply impressed by reports that Com- 
munist Dictator Fidel Castro is in deep 
economic trouble and that Russian and 
Chinese agricultural advisers and tech- 
nicians are needed to save the sagging 
economy of Cuba. There is considerable 
evidence, indeed, that Castro is having 
economic problems but I feel it is ridic- 
ulous for the American people to be told 
the thousands of personnel arriving from 
the Communist bloc are agricultural and 
economic experts. 

We know millions of people in Red 
China suffer from malnutrition and face 
starvation, and we also know Premier 
Khrushchev has been denouncing his 
farm officials for their failure to solve 
the Soviet Union’s agricultural problems, 
so therefore, I feel Russian and Chinese 
troops, or so-called technicians, are pres- 
ent in Cuba for specific reasons: to aid 
the Cuban armed forces in the event the 
people of Cuba revolt against Castro’s 
tyranny; to develop the Cuban Army as 
a threat to other Caribbean countries; 
and to develop a possible rocket threat 
against the United States. 

I believe the assembling of troops— 
so-called technicians, the strengthening 
and buildup of military posts, all the 
movements that point to aggression, and 
which it is impossible to disguise, unfold 
the intentions and the sinister design of 
an alien power who should be excluded 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

Gentlemen, I find it noteworthy in- 
deed that wherever or whenever the 
United States has made a firm stand 
the Communists have retreated. The 
only language the Russian really under- 
stands is strength. We are militarily 
strong and the only resolve we need is 
one of the will to be firm. If the Soviet 
Union has the gall to openly aid, abet, 
and support an international slave so- 
ciety in the Western Hemisphere, I see 
no reason why our great Nation cannot 
openly aid and support the Cubans’ he- 
roic struggle for independence. 

Again I call for American solidarity 
in more than the mere affirmation of our 
belief in the famous Monroe Doctrine 
but to assert it in a spirited fashion, not 
only for our own self-preservation, but 
as the great champion and real hope of 
the free world. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
try not to take the 5 minutes, but I did 
not want this this debate to conclude 
without expressing a viewpoint I have 
about this resolution which has been 
mentioned, but has not been discussed 
at length, during the course of the 
debate. 

There are two important reasons for 
the adoption of such a resolution. The 
first is to let the President of the United 
States, and the American people also, 
know that the Congress is standing and 
will stand firmly behind him in all of his 
efforts to preserve the security of this 
Nation and to protect the freedom of our 
people. The second reason is to let the 
Communists who are directing this 
buildup in Cuba know in no uncertain 
terms how the Congress of the United 
States feels about it. 

I intend to support the resolution. I 
have not decided whether to support the 
motion to recommit, but I will vote for 
the resolution in any event, because I 
wish to go on record here as supporting 
all the efforts the President of the 
United States takes to preserve the secu- 
rity of this Nation, and I think he needs 
to know how we feel about it and to 
have encouragement at the hands of the 
Congress. 

I am not going to recount past history 
or point the finger of blame, either. I 
agree with my friend from South Caro- 
lina that now is the time when we all 
have got to hang together or we may 
hang separately. 

But I am worried about the language 
in the second paragraph of this resolu- 
tion. I am afraid there is some language 
in it that may not give the kind of 
message we intend to Khrushchev and 
the Communists. Why did the drafters 
of the resolution use the language they 
did in the resolving clause? Those of 
you who have the resolution before you, 
may I ask that you turn to it and follow 
me as I discuss it? Why did they not 
say in drafting these two clauses (a) and 
(b) that the United States is determined 
to prevent by whatever means may be 
necessary, including the use of arms, 
then put a dash or a colon, two things. 
First, the extension of the Communist 
regime by force or the threat of force, 
and so forth, as it is stated in clause 
(a); and then add, second, the creation 
or use of an externally supported mili- 
tary capability, and so forth, incorpo- 
rating the language used in clause (b)? 

I am concerned that the language will 
be construed to be a declaration to the 
world that we will not use the same 
force to prevent what we seek to prevent 
in clause (b) that we use in clause (a). 
Are we not weakening our hand there? 

I just cannot understand why we would 
incorporate the use of the language in- 
cluding the use of arms” in clause (a) 
and exclude it specifically in clause (b), 
thereby serving notice on the world that 
we are excluding it. As somebody said 
earlier in the debate, lawyers and diplo- 
mats have a habit of considering words 
that are left out as well as words that are 
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included in a resolution or a legalistic 
document. 

But I am concerned also by the lan- 
guage in clause (a), and I ask you to 
examine that language closely: 

That the United States is determined to 
prevent by whatever means may be necessary 
the Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from 
“extending” its aggressive or subversive 
activities to any part of this hemisphere. 


By restricting the resolution by using 
the term “extending” are we not saying 
that we accept the status quo in Cuba? 
Are we not going to display any interest 
in overturning that regime? Why 
should we serve notice to the Commu- 
nists and to the world that we accept 
the status quo in Cuba? And are we not 
doing that by the use of this language? 
That is what concerns me. I wish the 
drafters of this resolution had consid- 
ered those points, and I most respect- 
fully urge that the committee accept 
clarifying amendments which will make 
our intentions and purposes crystal 
clear and thus avoid misunderstanding 
of our intentions in the Kremlin. 

If the motion to recommit strengthens 
the resolution, I shall vote for the mo- 
tion but will vote for the resolution even 
though the recommittal motion is de- 
feated. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
as a sponsor of a similar resolution, 
House Congressional Resolution 551, I 
strongly support this declaration of 
congressional support for the President 
in a firm stand against Communist 
power in Cuba, or anywhere in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

I believe the American people almost 
unanimously favor strong measures to 
end this growing threat to freedom, only 
90 miles from the American shores. 

By letter I have urged the President 
to take specific steps to support the re- 
establishment of a free and independent 
government on Cuban soil, as a first 
step toward overthrow of the communis- 
tic Castro tyranny. 

The resolution before us assuredly 
places this Congress on record in favor 
of whatever action may be necessary to 
reverse the Western Hemisphere gains 
for communism which were initiated in 
1958, and I hope and trust it will be 
overwhelmingly adopted. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the prime and age of life our 
thinking is permeated by the sentiments 
born in the experiences of our youth. 
At 16 I was in Cuba, one of 19,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers in the fighting period of 
the siege of Santiago. The Americans 
and the Cubans fought side by side, as 
comrades in hardships and in dangers to 
free Cuba from bondage to a European 
power. When I returned to Cuba 57 
years later and revisited the scenes of 
fighting in late June and early July of 
the year 1898, two Cubans, no longer 
young, threw their arms around me in 
the embrace of a warm welcome. We 
had been comrades together and now 
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after 57 years we had been reunited. I 
may have been a very humble and most 
unimportant part in achieving the free- 
dom of the beautiful island of Cuba from 
slavery to a European master. The part 
of the two Cuban veterans with whom I 
was being reunited may also have been 
relatively unimportant, but their hearts 
and my heart were filled with the same 
love of Cuba, and with me as with them 
that love has endured during the years, 
will endure undiminished to the last 
breath of life. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Cuba and 
of every other nation on this hemisphere 
have the God-given right to be the 
masters of their own destiny. We in the 
United States can help in the spirit of 
the eldest brother in a family of younger 
children. I think we are doing that at 
the present time, perhaps belatedly, with 
the Alliance for Progress program. We 
are working cooperatively and sympa- 
thetically with the other countries of 
this hemisphere and with the Organiza- 
tion of American States. If we persevere, 
if with dedication and determination we 
overcome obstacles and discouragements, 
this hemisphere of ours will indeed be- 
come a paradise on earth, a hemisphere 
freed as much as man can make it from 
poverty, unnecessary disease, ignorance 
and social inequalities. 

The resolution we are considering re- 
affirms the Monroe Doctrine, and on that 
I would wish briefly to address myself. 
The Monroe Doctrine has been the shield 
of protection of the younger members of 
the family of American Republics. It 
has operated at times much more in their 
protection than in our own direct na- 
tional interest. In 1895, it saved Vene- 
zuela from being dismembered in a 
boundary dispute with Great Britain, 
which insisted upon naming an all 
British board of arbitrators. It saved 
Nicarauga from the loss of her Caribbean 
coastal line through a British claim as 
protector of King Clarence, alleged head 
of the Carib Indians in British Honduras. 
It was then that President Grover Cleve- 
land called the Congress into extraor- 
dinary session and reaffirmed the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine brought up 
to date. 

The essence of the Monroe Doctrine is 
that this is a hemisphere of free gov- 
ernments and that a mutuality of in- 
terests must forever marshal all re- 
sources of the hemisphere in protection 
against invasion and interference in our 
own hemispheric affairs by an alien 
power. The communism of Russia is no 
different in its threat to self-determina- 
tion than the colonialism of the Euro- 
pean powers from which we broke and 
gave our money and our blood to help the 
beautiful island of Cuba to escape. 
Communism denies to the people the 
precious right of self-determination. 
Communism denies the God in whom we 
place our faith, each according to his 
own way of worship, and that is some- 
thing alien to our American hemisphere. 
Mr. Chairman, I think it is right that at 
this critical period in the history of this 
hemisphere we should reassert and re- 
affirm the Monroe Doctrine. We do this 
with no sense of aggression. Certainly 
there has never been any thought in any 
American mind as to aggression in Cuba, 
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That is the fact of history. American 
soldiers and sailors went to Cuba to give 
freedom from colonialism to Cuba, and 
the task accomplished our United States 
of America helped Cuba to her feet and 
left her to run her own affairs. If the 
United States had had this same sense of 
aggression that is in every move of the 
Communists of Russia, Cuba would have 
been taken over as an American posses- 
sion more than 6 decades ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the faith that 
in the will of God all will be well in our 
hemisphere and that united in purpose 
and in action under the Organization of 
American States this threat of an alien 
invasion by a system of colonialism, worse 
than any the world has even known, will 
be dissolved in the prayers, the coopera- 
tion together, the determination, and the 
effort of the men, women, and children, 
God-loving men, women, and children in 
every country of the American hemi- 
sphere, 

This is no time for partisanship. The 
pending resolution came from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs by unanimous 
vote. It is neither Republican nor 
Democratic. It is a message of the soul 
of the American people. Its adoption 
on rollcall by unanimous vote will be- 
speak the national unity with which the 
American people always have faced and 
conquered grave crisis. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this resolution and 
any motion to recommit that might 
strengthen it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am highly concerned 
about the development in Cuba and can- 
not agree with those who say these devel- 
opments are not a threat to our security 
and that of the free world. The Cuban 
announcement today of plans to estab- 
lish a naval headquarters port for Com- 
munist fishing vessels is only a thinly 
disguised boast that new facilities with a 
military potential are projected for the 
Communist-held island. Certainly these 
developments cannot continue to be 
classed as defensive measures which bear 
no threat to the security of this hemi- 
sphere. Let us not forget that commu- 
nism remains dedicated to world domi- 
nation and control and its intrusion and 
subsequent buildup in Cuba are designed 
for that purpose. 

For that reason I am disturbed by 
the joint resolution we have before us 
now. To my mind it avoids the obvious 
facts of the present situation; it seeks 
to impart an impression of firmness 
which its contents do not bear out; and 
it actually places a stamp of approval 
rather than sharp opposition to the Com- 
munist takeover of Cuba. 

I would prefer to have the Congress 
produce a stronger expression of U.S. 
determination in dealing with the Cuban 
crisis than that contained in the resolu- 
tion before us. 

To my mind the resolution contributes 
to the distortion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine which already is receiving a unique 
reinterpretation from the administra- 
tion. It weakens the doctrine which 
has been a foundation stone of American 
policy for more than a century. 
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The doctrine clearly declares that the 
United States would consider any at- 
tempt on the part of European powers 
to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. Yet this resolution 
contains no expression of opposition to 
the extension of the alien Communist 
system to Cuba. It accepts the Com- 
munist takeover and concedes the Soviet 
Union a free hand there. 

Now I am sure that none of us here 
concedes the Soviet Union any measure 
of control in this hemisphere and I be- 
lieve we should make that clear. What 
we need here is a resolution to stiffen 
the administration’s conduct of our af- 
fairs in this situation. 

The American people are rightfully 
concerned about Cuba. The situation is 
grave and rapidly growing worse. It 
calls for firmness and determination. 
As I stated in the beginning, I support 
the resolution despite its weakness and 
intend to add my weight toward 
strengthening this historic congressional 
resolution in anyway possible. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, this 
resolution and the report accompanying 
it just do not solve the problem we seek 
to solve. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a 
question of the chairman of the full 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, or a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
if I may, whether the committee believes 
that the present situation in Cuba is a 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I can only speak 
for myself, but I think if a determina- 
tion is made that the buildup in Cuba 
reaches a point where it is a threat to 
the United States, then it is a violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman 
for the gentleman’s answer. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I would go further and 
say that I think there is already a 
breach, that there is no question but 
what a foreign system is established in 
our hemisphere. 

Mr.. ALGER. I would agree with the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, since when under the Mon- 
roe Doctrine does this extension of this 
system into this hemisphere have to be 
a danger to our national security? The 
words of the Monroe Doctrine are “any 
extension of the system in this hemi- 
sphere” is a violation of that doctrine. 

Mr. ALGER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, and must observe, as I read this 
bill—and all of us want to show una- 
nimity behind our Commander in Chief, 
of course—but what this bill presents to 
me by its language is that this—that he 
will tolerate Soviet aggression in Cuba 
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without resisting. If any Member of this 
House doubts that, permit me to read 
the language. 

First of all, we mention the Monroe 
Doctrine on the front of the resolution. 
Then on page 2 we say as follows: 

Whereas the international Communist 
movement has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic, and military 
sphere of influence— 


There it is; that is the violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, by the very lan- 
guage in the bill. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Texas that in my 
viewpoint on that particular question I 
feel that the Monroe Doctrine was 
breached or violated when we withdrew 
recognition of Cuba. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the language which appears on 
page 2 which I have quoted to the mem- 
bers of the committee shows without a 
shadow of a doubt that the present situ- 
ation is in violation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Therefore, we must in good con- 
Science endeavor to strengthen its 
provisions before we give up the ghost in 
this debate today. 

Mr. Chairman, the report says, and I 
quote a portion of it to the members of 
the committee: 

To provide a means of expr na- 


tional unity regarding U.S. policies toward 
Cuba, 


Mr. Chairman, we simply must ask 
what are those policies? We cannot 
have national unity without knowing the 
policies. It is for that reason that I 
shall listen with interest as I am sure 
all the Members will, to the motion to 
recommit, which is very simple. It con- 
tains two proposals: First, it says “where- 
as the international Communist move- 
ment has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic, and mili- 
tary sphere of influence” and then this 
addition, “in violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine,” and then, secondly, in a new 
section 2, it says, as I recall, that we stand 
behind our President shoulder to shoul- 
der in urging the enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine which has been vio- 
lated. 

Mr. Chairman, now politically I ap- 
peal to you, and I have yet to cast a 
political vote for solely partisan reasons 
on the floor of this House, except for the 
election of the Speaker, which I have 
gladly done each 2 years—I say to you 
now what we need is not another weak 
resolution. What we need is a strong 
resolution showing by its terms that we 
are ready to take the necessary action. 

Mr. Chairman, the President says 
that Cuba has only defensive weapons. 
So does Mr. Khrushchev say that. I say 
that is not so. A gun in a man’s pocket 
is defensive but when he pulls it and 
shoots it to kill somebody, it becomes 
offensive. The weapons going to Cuba 
we know will be used to take lives. 
Whose lives? American soldiers’, I fear. 
I know nobody else that will enforce a 
doctrine of hemispheric protection. 
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Mr. Khrushchev said, “We will bury 
you,” and “We will bury the Monroe 
Doctrine.” I am not just sure which 
comes first in his thinking; I suspect 
the Monroe Doctrine. But he said it. 
He said the Monroe Doctrine is dead, 
and like anything that is dead, it must 
be buried. Je is doing it and we are 
permitting him to get away with it, be- 
cause we are tolerating aggression in 
Cuba by Russia, not just by the puppet 
Castro, but by Russia, by Khrushchev, 
and we are not doing anything about it. 

The action we should have taken was 
to do something about property expro- 
priation. We should have done some- 
thing about the invasion of this hemi- 
sphere by communism violating the 
Monroe Doctrine. We should recognize a 
Cuban Government-in-exile and actually 
help the Cubans. These are not Cubans 
who are holding the people in bondage. 
These are Communists. Castro is not 
a Cuban, as we define our friends over 
there in Cuba. We have not done any- 
thing about recognizing a government- 
in-exile and helping them. Indeed, we 
have not even protested to the Commu- 
nist government, as I understand, the 
current state of affairs in Cuba; although 
we Members are not fully informed. But 
I understand we have not even pro- 
tested to Russia nor indeed, to our allies 
who are shipping goods to Cuba. We 
learn today that Britain and others are 
making no apologies for continuing to 
ship to Cuba. Nor intend to stop doing 
so. 

It seems to me we cannot go along 
with a resolution like this which is weak, 
that we must have a debate, and that 
we need not to keep it nonpartisan if 
that means refusing to criticize con- 
structively because we are talking about 
the good of our country. So I am not 
here saying, let us all join in burying 
our heads in the sand, instead of dis- 
cussing this, even if it be political. We 
cannot let foreign opinion influence our 
debate or votes. We must do what is 
best in healthy U.S. self-interest. 

I remember the U-2 debate and any- 
body who would say that that was non- 
partisan would be stretching a point. 
Much of that partisan criticism was un- 
fair I thought, but it proved that Demo- 
crat Members then were not interested 
in being bipartisan or nonpartisan on 
the contrary, I recall what was said 
during that debate at that time. But 
that is a bygone matter. Let us unite 
and have a strong resolution by recom- 
mitting and strengthening this joint 
resolution. We must not, we dare not 
pass a weak resolution. Weakness or 
the appearance of it can bring on the 
war by miscalculation. We are not weak 
but when we act weak by passing weak 
resolutions we invite the foolish or un- 
knowing to test us. Then we would be 
in a war we did not intend and could have 
avoided by firm resolution and firm ac- 
tion. Firmness and strength now is out 
only hope to prevent war—weakness in- 
vites it. Let us join in recommitting the 
bill to strengthen it by reaffirming our 
belief in the Monroe Doctrine by recog- 
nizing it present violation which neces- 
sitates action now to procect this hemi- 
sphere. 

CVII——1315 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself one-half minute to say, as a mem- 
ber of the committee, that I am ready 
to hit the beach, right behind General 
ALGER and General Prion. In fact, I 
will do it in the old-fashioned way, as a 
private—I will hit the beach ahead of 
them, while the armchair generals keep 
their chairs warm. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. 
think that Cuba poses not only a — 
for the United States; Cuba poses a 
great problem for the Soviet Union. 
Russia has already poured over 8300 
million worth of equipment into Cuba. 
We know and Russia knows that this is 
throwing money into a bottomless pit. 
No amount of Russian money and equip- 
ment can save Castro if he tries to push 
the United States beyond a point we 
cannot accept. 

I heard the remarks of the gentleman 
who preceded me. It is always very 
interesting to play the game of “We 
Should Have Done.” If we are going 
to play “We Should Have Done” then 
we ought to go back to where it began. 
We should not have let them into Cuba 
in the first place, because that happened 
in a Republican administration prior to 
this one. But the problem that remains 
is one worthy of bipartisan solution. 

I recall going to Secretary Herter in 
February 1960, with two men who were 
employed in the Castro regime who said 
then that they were making a missile 
base and an espionage center out of Cuba 
for the Western Hemisphere. This was 
in the Republican administration. So 
the game of “Should Have Done” should 
include all the facts and we should not 
make this a partisan issue at this time. 

Let us not make a simple resolution 
like the one we are considering an 
example of the partisan political paraly- 
sis that the Communists equate in their 
evaluation of the noble purposes of 
democracies. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree that this should not be on a par- 
tisan basis. But what troubles me—and 
I would like to ask the gentleman’s 
opinion on this—is that on page 2 of 
the resolution, subsection (a) that clause 
by implication says that the present sit- 
uation in Cuba is not a violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. This troubles me. If 
we are voting here today on our opinion 
that the present situation in Cuba is not 
a violation of the Monroe Doctrine then 
I should find it difficult to vote for the 
resolution. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I agree with the 
gentleman. But this resolution is the 
product of bipartisan effort, and achiev- 
ed a unanimous vote in the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. I heard these wild 
statements, but is any Member here to- 
day prepared to offer a declaration of 
war against Cuba? This is the issue. 
We all want to meet the Cuban prob- 
lem as strongly as we can. I heard all 
of these strong statements, but is any 
Member of Congress prepared to issue 
& declaration of war and then go back to 
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his constituents and explain this? I 
realize that no resolution is going to get 
the Communists out of Cuba. What we 
are trying to do is to reaffirm our faith 
in the American system, that our Chief 
Executive, whoever he may be, has the 
Means and the capability of handling 
the problem of Cuba. That is what we 
are trying to do here today. There is no 
Member of the House who could not give 
some added words, some stronger words, 
but think what the result will be if the 
headlines tonight say that the Congress 
of the United States is unable to agree 
even on a resolution of intent on rela- 
tionship to Cuba. This is the type of 
Political paralysis that the Communists 
say renders us incapable of dealing with 
any of the problems that confront us. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. I think the gentle- 
man’s point is very well taken. I hesi- 
tate to use these words, but I think there 
has been a lot of hamming and dema- 
goging in this Hall today. This Con- 
gress could declare war. I do not think 
there is a man in this Congress who 
wants to declare war. But instead we 
criticize the President for not taking 
war-like action when we should be back- 
ing him and saying to him, “We want 
to strengthen your arm. Wedo not want 
war but we want firmness, integrity, and 
national honor.” 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I think the main consideration we 
have at this point is what will the mes- 
sage be of our actions today. I believe 
that many gentlemen here on both sides 
are sincere in wanting to strengthen 
this resolution, but this resolution is the 
result of effort on both sides. Let 
us not show the world tonight as the re- 
sult of our actions that this House cannot 
even pass a simple resolution reaffirming 
faith in our system and in our Chief 
Executive regardless of his party. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. What 
bothers me i.: Is this resolution a re- 
affirmation of the Monroe Doctrine or a 
retreat from the Monroe Doctrine? 
The Monroe Doctrine is against any ex- 
tension of a European system to this 
hemisphere. The resolution voices op- 
position to such extension if it creates a 
military capability endangering the 
security of the United States. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I decline to yield 
any further time; but I will answer that 
this is not a retreat from the Monroe 
Doctrine or a retreat from anything 
else. This administration intends no re- 
treats anywhere or from anyone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey has the floor. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts asked me a question 
and I would like to answer. 

Castro is an irritant to us but he is 
also a very great imponderable in Com- 
munist thinking. Castro's unpredicta- 
bility and his great distance from Rus- 
sia’s armies are sources of the greatest 
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possible danger and embarrassment to 
his Russian masters. 

There are many who are trying to pole- 
vault us into a war with Cuba, and events 
may compela war. But the Monroe Doc- 
trine of 150 years ago has been amended 
by the necessity of a Kennedy doctrine 
which recognizes that a few sailing ships 
and men armed with muskets differs 
critically from a thoughtless armed ac- 
tion which can escalate into a nuclear 
holocaust and incinerate the Western 
Hemisphere. 

A great deal of political demagoguery 
is being sounded about Cuba lately but 
Castro is a problem that was inherited 
from the last administration. Political 
demagoguery aside, it is President Ken- 
nedy who must weigh in his lonely delib- 
erations the necessity of war and its con- 
sequences. We should salute his steady 
hand and his wise counsel that this is a 
time for a cool and calm look at events 
before we are compelled to start a war 
in Cuba or anywhere else. 

The patriotism of Americans runs as 
deep as it did in former crises which led 
to war. But the responsibility of Amer- 
icans in this crisis is greater than at any 
other time in history. For our actions 
or lack of action could precipitate the 
end of civilization. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to call attention to one phase 
of the extremely complex Cuban prob- 
lem that many Americans have over- 
looked in their agitation for simple solu- 
tions to the Soviet penetration of Cuba. 

A great nation must have a sense of 
historical perspective. I am afraid there 
are some here who sound more like they 
are in panic. The truth of the matter 
is that Cuba historically has always been 
a source of serious concern and difficulty 
for us—that our troubles with the island 
certainly did not begin with the arrival 
of Castro on the scene. By the same 
token, the problem of Cuba will not be 
solved after Castro is gone, as inevitably 
he will be. If we could see beyond that 
time, I am sure all of you would admit 
this country will face an immense re- 
sponsibility in helping a free Cuba re- 
habilitate its economic, political, and 
social structure. 

I submit that we are being completely 
unrealistic when we allow ourselves to 
believe that the Cuba issue will be settled 
once and for all if only we could rid the 
country of the present Government 
there. 

Look at the frustration for the people 
of the United States that Cuba has 
caused in the past. Alongside heroic 
Cuban revolutionists, we fought Spain 
for the freedom and independence of the 
island 64 years ago. That noble desire 
to aid an oppressed people carried with 
it, ironically, the seeds of suspicion and 
hostility that spread later throughout 
Latin America against the so-called 
Colossus of the North. Unfortunately, 
we must admit that the record of the 
early decades of this century is not now 
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helpful because the policies of that pe- 
riod often inflamed this feeling against 
us. 
But it can fairly be said that the rec- 
ord of the past quarter century is one of 
active cooperation and growing friendli- 
ness. The good neighbor policy of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt recognized as one 
of its first principles that the time was 
at hand to reconstruct American rela- 
tions with the Southern Hemisphere. 
We must not destroy the considerable 
achievements of the good neighbor 
policies of the past by ill-considered 
words and deeds, prompted by the frus- 
tration of trying to come to grips with a 
conspiracy that may very well have as its 
central objective the provocation of a 
rash act by the United States. 

More important, we must not under- 
mine the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress as enunciated by President 
Kennedy by harking back to the gun- 
boat diplomacy of a bygone era. For we 
must bear this in mind: gunboats and 
troops are not going to do the job, clean- 
ly and neatly, as some think it can be 
done. 

An invasion of the island at this time 
would utterly destroy the moral influence 
and authority—and much of the actual 
power—we now enjoy in the councils of 
nations. We would be relegated—and 
some here may want this—to the foot- 
steps left by the Soviets in smashing 
into Hungary. Certainly we must pro- 
tect our security; but not by mimicry of 
Communist methods. 

We who were instrumental in halting 
the Suez invasion in 1956 would be found 
guilty by friend and foe alike of utterly 
failing to practice what we preach. On 
the narrower legal question of our sacred 
commitments, undertaken in the char- 
ters of both the Organization of Amer- 
ican States and the United Nations, we 
would find ourselves clearly indicted. 
And even if we were willing to accept 
the opprobrium, we must see in the his- 
tory of the world the truth that the im- 
position of order by military force will 
not solve this problem. 

It would be well for all of us to think 
of what Secretary of State Rusk said 
this spring in stating the goals of the 
Alliance for Progress: “We are dedicat- 
ing ourselves to a decade of impatience. 
That is the meaning of the Alliance for 
Progress. It is customary for freemen 
to take their deepest common commit- 
ments for granted and to exaggerate the 
importance of their marginal differences. 
One of our problems, therefore, within 
the family of the hemisphere, is to dis- 
cover how to combine a desperate ur- 
gency with a kind of common feeling 
that will preserve the unity and fellow- 
ship of the American nations.” 

We must cope with Cuba without pro- 
voking new hotbeds of Communist sym- 
pathy throughout the hemisphere. 

I believe we must move forward, as the 
President is, firmly but not rashly, and 
with conviction, not hysteria. The floor 
of this House is not the place to drama- 
tize dissensions and differences in the 
field of foreign policy. I urge restraint 
and reason as the principal policy of 
this House today. I for one have full 
confidence in the President in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations—and any 
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signal to Moscow today from the floor 
of this House can only have the most 
damaging consequences to our national 
interest. It would be far worse than 
anything that can be done by that hys- 
terical man in Havana. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hun- 
dred and twenty-seven Members are 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hosmer]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
manipulations of international commu- 
nism in the New World approach closer 
and closer to obvious intervention upon 
our continents. For too long we, as a 
Nation, have left the initiative to Com- 
munist enemies dedicated to our destruc- 
tion. We have waited for their blows to 
fall, and then only improvised some 
hasty action to fend them off. In this 
atomic age only a few microseconds of 
attack warning may exist between sur- 
vival and extinction. They are far too 
short for us any longer to tolerate the 
possibility of devastating military sur- 
prise from international communism 
south of our border. 

If Communist efforts to control coun- 
tries on the American continents are 
not thwarted, the United States will 
become subject to destructive sneak at- 
tack from Red missile bases at short 
ranges to the south. Wholesale mischief 
to our defense, electronic and other in- 
stallations can be accomplished by Red 
electromagnetic equipment beamed at 
the United States from the south. 

Communist regimes in the Carribean, 
Central or South America, or any of 
them, will not alone imperil the United 
States and its American neighbors. By 
thus exposing the United States to at- 
tack from the south, the relative power 
of the free world and the Communist 
empire will be so drastically unbalanced 
that all Western nations and thus West- 
ern civilization itself would be over- 
whelmed and destroyed. 

The Nation must develop and pursue 
forthright and effective policies that 
actually will keep international com- 
munism off the American Continents. 
U.S. action and initiative is needed to 
stop the Reds now, before it is too late. 
Unless we do so, we permit the stage 
to be set for a series of Red “backdoor” 
take-overs that eventually will engulf 
not only the Americas, ourselves, but the 
entire free world as well. 

It is our duty to act now and to act 
decisively to forestall this threat. 

It is in our tradition of initiative to 
achieve and preserve freedom begun in 
1776 that we do so. 

It is possible for us so to act wholly 
within the framework of accepted inter- 
national law and principles in so doing. 

The resolution before us today does 
not do so. It is inadequate, incomplete 
and indecisive. 

This is what an acceptable resolution 
at this point in time should, at minimum, 
include: 

First. It should declare a firm stand 
against Communist expansion into the 
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Americas. It should tell and show the 
world we mean what we say—that the 
Monroe Doctrine is not dead. 

Second. It should declare the Western 
Hemisphere a “peace zone,” and tell the 
world we mean to keep it that way 
through use of national power, if 
necessary. 
Third. It should declare all Commu- 
nist war material, including fuel, as con- 
traband and prohibit its shipment into 
the peace zone of the Americas. 

Fourth. It should declare US. policy 
to use U.S. national power to send back, 
jettison, or seize all contraband sent into 
the peace zone. 

Fifth. It should adopt as U.S. policy 
the ousting of Castro's Communist dic- 
tatorship from Cuba, and enlist active 
support from anti-Castro and anti-Com- 
munist forces in Latin America to help 
us get the job done. 

Sixth. It should call for development 
of a tailormade information program 
for our hemisphere which makes it clear 
we will not tolerate guerrilla invasions 
and power seizures of Latin American 
countries by Cuban or other Communist 
forces or Communist expansion of any 
kind. 

Seventh. It should declare U.S. policy 
to use our national power to the extent 
and in the manner required to free the 
Cuban people and give them the right of 
self-determination. 

Early in this Congress I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 517, to forestall 
intervention, domination, control, and 
colonization by the international Com- 
munist conspiracy in the New World. 

Simply stated, the joint resolution does 
the following: 

First. Recognizes the vital danger to 
all American nations of a direct or in- 
direct intervention by international 
communism into any one of them. 

Second. Reaffirms the Monroe Doc- 
trine’s warning to European nations to 
keep “hands off” the two American 
Continents. 

Third. Applies the Monroe Doctrine to 
international communism, whether 
operating openly or under subversive 
camoufiage. 

Fourth. Labels any direct or indirect 
intervention by international commu- 
nism anywhere in the New World as a 
danger to peace and security of all 
American states justifying immediate 
exercise of these nations’ inherent right 
of self-defense. 

Fifth. Authorize immediate individual 
or collective self-defense action by 
American nations to forestall subversive 
intervention by international commu- 
nism anywhere in the Americas. 

Sixth. Provides for an inter-American 
administration of any American nation 
rescued from international communism, 
pending restoration of a government of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people. 

The joint resolution was carefully 
drafted with that duty, that tradition, 
and that possibility in mind. It was 
conceived originally by Prof. Samuel F. 
Bemis, of Yale University, an outstand- 
ing historian and authority on diplo- 
matic relations in the Americas. 

The joint resolution incorporates and 
extends to present facts and situations a 
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long series of inter-American diplomatic 
policies and declarations from the Mon- 
roe Doctrine of 1823 onward. It spells 
out clearly what has not been clear be- 
fore. Namely, that intervention in an 
American state by international commu- 
nism is not a mere internal matter per- 
taining to the victim nation alone, and 
thus subject to the good neighbor pol- 
icy’s inhibition against interference by 
one American state in the internal affairs 
of another. The joint resolution recog- 
nizes and declares that in law, as well 
as in fact, such action constitutes a for- 
eign intervention prohibited by the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. As such, it is clearly la- 
beled by the joint resolution as a threat 
to peace and security, and thus subject 
to counterintervention and restoration 
of a free government to the people. 

In specific connection with the appli- 
cation of the doctrines of contraband I 
have urged the President to make, I al- 
ready have introduced another joint res- 
olution which will bar Soviet shipments 
of arms and munitions to the Western 
Hemisphere, together with the person- 
nel who maintain and man such hostile 
hardware. This is House Joint Resolu- 
tion 524, declaring Communist arms and 
munitions contraband in the Western 
Hemisphere and making provisions for 
enforcement of the same. Like my Mon- 
roe Doctrine joint resolution, this con- 
traband joint resolution is also dying 
in a foreign affairs subcommittee pigeon- 
hole because of the administration’s op- 
position. Again I urge the administra- 
tion to seek immediate passage of these 
two joint resolutions. 

Briefly, the contraband joint resolu- 
tion is a formal declaration that Com- 
munist arms and munitions are contra- 
band in the Western Hemisphere, a 
direction to the President to promulgate 
a specific list of contrabanded arms and 
munitions, including petroleum prod- 
ucts, and an authorization for enforce- 
ment of the declaration by appropriate 
use of U.S. airpower and U.S. seapower. 

This is the way it works: 

On the declaration of a contraband, 
international law recognizes a right of 
enforcement. The procedure is peace- 
ful. A U.S. patrol aircraft spots a Com- 
munist-bloc ship headed toward Cuba or 
elsewhere in the Americas. It signals 
for a U.S. destroyer to intercept and 
search the ship. 

If Communist arms or munitions are 
found aboard, the ship is warned to turn 
around. 

If its captain refuses, or tries again to 
proceed toward a port in the Americas, 
Navy men can either reboard the mer- 
chantman and jettison its contraband 
cargo or bring it to a U.S. port to have 
confiscation adjudged. 

The advantages of this unique ap- 
proach, based on modernization of long- 
standing principles of international law, 
are many: 

Only a few US. aircraft and ships 
would be required. These would operate 
on the high seas. There would be no 
interference with the integrity of any 
nation’s territorial waters or domestic 
soil. In contrast, blockading Cuba 
would require a ring of vessels for many 
hundreds of miles around the large 
island, drawing U.S. naval forces from 
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other world trouble spots where they are 
needed. 


Once firmly established, the precedent 
would be applicable universally in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

U.S. forces would be acting in a strong 
area of U.S. seapower and airpower 
almost 5,000 nautical miles from the 
US.S.R.’s nearest home bases. 

Moreover, it is highly unlikely the 
Soviets would attempt to escort mer- 
chant ships” with their own warships or 
otherwise engage in retaliatory mischief. 
It would be hard to imagine shrewd 
Kremlin realists risking the start of all- 
out war under the most disadvantageous 
conditions possible from both power and 
propaganda standpoints, that is, where 
their challenge would have to be made in 
an area of overwhelming U.S. strength 
and for the obviously warlike purpose of 
forcing arms and munitions into an 
otherwise peaceful hemisphere. 

These, House Joint Resolutions 517 
and 524, are the matters we should have 
before us today rather than the equiv- 
ocably worded alternative that has been 
presented. 

Failure, weakness, and lack of decision 
here on our own doorstep, as to Cuba, 
cannot but doom us to defeat from the 
broader challenge of worldwide domina- 
tion hurled at us by the international 
Communist conspiracy. 

Whatever efforts are made to strength- 
en the resolution before us should have 
full support. The language of the re- 
committal motion will do much to 
strengthen the declaration of the Con- 
gress and it should be adopted, as will be 
explained by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. BROOMFIELD]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BROOMFIELD]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, when the gentleman from 
New Jersey yielded to me, I wanted to 
ask the question—whether this is a re- 
affirmation of the Monroe Doctrine or a 
retreat from that doctrine. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine inhibits any European 
power from extending its system to this 
hemisphere. As I read this resolution 
in subsection (b), it prescribes the ex- 
tention here of a system which creates 
a military capability endangering the 
security of the United States. That is 
certainly a much narrower objective 
than that of the Monroe Doctrine which 
aims at preventing any extension by a 
European power of its system to this 
hemisphere. The Monroe Doctrine does 
not say that that system must create 
a military danger to this country. That 
is the only point I am making, and I am 
sure the gentleman would agree with me 
on this. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman, if he cares to make a brief 
comment. 

Mr. HAYS. I think we could get into 
an endless argument about what the 
Monroe Doctrine means and what it does 
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not mean. In one place, it says that in 
wars of the European powers we have 
never taken part, and it does not com- 
port with our policy to do so. That has 
been voided and I think each adminis- 
tration will have to decide at what point 
they will enforce any part of this doc- 
trine or in the case of going to war in 
Europe, at what point they decide to 
relegate that part to the ash heap. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would want it clearly understood at the 
outset that I never felt more humble 
about a statement I am going to make 
and the recommendations I am going to 
make to the Congress than I am today. 

Mr. Chairman, the resolution before 
us today is adequate as far as it goes. 
Yet I come here to recommend strength- 
ening this resolution—and in so doing, 
strengthening the hand of the President. 
We must let the President—and the 
world—know that we support him in 
whatever action is required to rid the 
Cuban people of the Communist masters 
who now enslave them and threaten us 
and the rest of the free world. 

No one in this body has been more 
diligent in his support of this adminis- 
tration in foreign policy. I have given 
my complete support to the President in 
authorizing and appropriating funds for 
the Peace Corps, the Arms Control 
Agency, and United Nations bonds. I 
have recognized the value of foreign aid 
as a weapon of the cold war, and I have 
gone along with sound financing of funds 
for mutual security. Insofar as the 
Cuban resolution is concerned, I sup- 
port the President in what he today asks 
but I feel strongly that the resolution 
before us is inadequate and does not go 
far enough. In fact, I wish to go on 
record as supporting him to an even 
greater degree. 

In this regard, I will move to recom- 
mit Senate Joint Resolution 230 with 
instructions to recognize the expansion 
of communism into Cuba as a violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and to support 
the President in taking joint or unilat- 
eral action, be it political, diplomatic, 
economic, or military, as may be neces- 
sary to implement and enforce the Mon- 
roe Doctrine throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. 

It is clear to me as it is to the Amer- 
ican people that the Monroe Doctrine 
continues to be a part of our foreign 
policy. It is equally clear that the estab- 
lishment of a military base in Cuba sup- 
ported by Soviet equipment and Soviet 
personnel is a clear violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Therefore, we must 
support the necessary means to end an 
externally supported military capability 
in Cuba which endangers the security 
of other nations of this hemisphere. 

The late and great Senator from my 
State, Senator Vandenberg, founded our 
bipartisan foreign policy. He felt that 
politics must stop at the water’s edge, 
but stated that a foreign policy “must 
be totally debated, and the loyal oppo- 
sition is under special obligation to see 
that this occurs.” 

Mr. Chairman, I could not agree more. 
We must debate the role of the Monroe 
Doctrine in our foreign policy today. 
We must disagree with Premier Khru- 
shchev, who stated that— 
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The remains of this doctrine should best 
be buried, as every dead body is, so that it 
does not poison the air by its decay. 


Most important, we must positively as- 
sert that the principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine truly applies today—through- 
out the whole world. 

It is clear that the advantage we once 
had in our ring of bases on the periphery 
of Russia—in Turkey, Iran, and the 
NATO Nations—and our ability to zero 
in bombers and missiles on the Soviet 
Union has been lost by the Communist 
military buildup in Cuba. It is equally 
clear that our shipping, our cities, our 
space program, and our entire phycho- 
logical edge in the cold war are all vul- 
nerable to the Soviet arms and Soviet 
technicians in Cuba. It is especially sig- 
nificant that on the very day the House 
is debating this resolution, Cuba has an- 
nounced the development of a new har- 
bor for purposes of fisheries, as they put 
it. I would leave the interpretation to 
your own good judgment. 

The American people and the people 
of the world often make more of what 
is left out of a resolution than of what 
is included. If we do not have a strong 
statement recognizing this violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine and urging an end 
to communism in Cuba, some may imply 
tacit approval of a Soviet Cuba. We 
surely intend no such implication, and 
any who so misinterpret the American 
state of mind or will to put an end to 
this threat to free world supremacy tread 
on dangerous ground indeed. 

President Monroe, in promulgating his 
doctrine, stated that— 

There was danger in standing still or mov- 
ing forward. I thought it was the wisest 
policy to risk that which was incident to 
the latter course, 


President Kennedy, in a speech as a 
candidate at Johnstown, Pa., October 15, 
1960, said that— 

If you can’t stand up to Castro, how can 
you be expected to stand up to Khrushchev? 


As President, he stated in his inau- 
gural address that— 

Let all our neighbors know that we shall 
join with them to oppose aggression or sub- 
version anywhere in the Americas. And let 
every other power know that this hemisphere 
intends to remain the master of its own 
house. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope every Member 
of this body joins me in supporting a 
recommittal motion stating simply this— 
that the Monroe Doctrine has been vio- 
lated, and that we are solidly behind the 
President in any action he may take in 
enforcing the Monroe Doctrine. A loud 
and clear congressional voice to this ef- 
fect will go far in strengthening the hand 
of our President and expressing to the 
entire world the feelings of every Ameri- 
can on this subject. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wish to commend my 
colleague from Michigan for the work 
he has done on this resolution and for 
his courage in offering a motion to re- 
commit, which would amend this reso- 
lution. 
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As I understand the recommittal mo- 
tion, it will involve several small amend- 
ments but very important ones. I should 
like to ask the gentleman if I am cor- 
rect in that two principal points are 
involved: First, the resolution amended 
by the gentleman’s recommittal motion 
would recognize that the present Com- 
munist buildup in Cuba is a violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the resolution 
reported by the committee does not; and, 
second, it would add a new section to 
this resolution providing that this Con- 
gress supports the President in any such 
action he may take to implement and 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine through- 
out this hemisphere. Is that correct? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Again I commend the 
gentleman for offering it, and I intend 
to support it. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I join in expressing 
my congratulations to the gentleman for 
proposing a motion to recommit that I 
think fills the gap that exists in the 
present resolution and gives it some real 
teeth. In reading the resolution, the 
committee hearings, and all other avail- 
able information on the resolution pres- 
ently before us, I am led to the conclu- 
sion that the resolution as presented 
would give the stamp of approval in 
that it is not drafted in terms of what 
has already happened in Cuba, to the 
armed buildup that everyone admits ex- 
ists. I may say to the gentleman that 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], on the floor a few minutes ago, 
told me some facts with regard to the 
buildup in Cuba I had not been aware 
of before, the extent to which long-range 
missiles are available in Cuba. I say that 
the military buildup is unquestioned, 
and that that in itself is a violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

What is the alternative to not pass- 
ing the motion to recommit, and leay- 
ing the resolution as it is so far as set- 
ting a precedent is concerned and so 
far as an interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine is concerned? 

It is my opinion that failure to adopt 
the motion to recommit could be con- 
strued as giving the Soviet Union and 
Red China a license, in effect, to subvert 
a nation, try to take over the government 
of a nation, as has been done in Cuba 
admittedly; that could be construed as 
giving the stamp of approval and thus 
a license to Russia and to the Commu- 
nist conspiracy to do the same thing, as 
long as they do not export that commu- 
nism to other Central and South Amer- 
ican countries, to do the same thing as 
in Cuba—that is to subvert, colonize, and 
arm—in Venezuela, the same thing in 
Guatemala, the same thing in Mexico, 
the same thing in any other country, 
Panama or otherwise, as not being a 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

There is the weakness in the resolu- 
tion before us. That is why this mo- 
tion to recommit is so essential. All 
you have to do is read the resolution 
before us to see that that shortcoming 
exists. For example in the last para- 
graph of the whereas clauses on page 
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2 it says, and this is amended by the 
gentleman’s motion. It now reads: 

Whereas the international Communist 
movement has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic, and military 
sphere of influence— 


So the obvious question is, So what 
follows? And the obvious answer to 
this is that such action should be de- 
clared a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The gentleman from Michigan has said 
and says in the motion to recommit 
that such is a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. I may say so far as I am 
concerned, unless this resolution is 
strengthened, it can be interpreted as 
putting the stamp of approval and giving 
Khrushchev a license in the future to 
do exactly in other countries what has 
been done in Cuba and gives the stamp 
of approval to the status quo in Cuba. 
I say that is wrong, the resolution needs 
to be strengthened, and this amendment 
would strengthen it. I congratulate the 
gentleman and hope the resolution 
Passes as amended. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I, too, want to join my colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Broom- 
FIELD], in commending him for offering 
this motion to recommit and associate 
myself with the remarks which the gen- 
tleman has made. I have listened care- 
fully to the debate today. My basic ob- 
jection to this legislation is that it is 
not strong enough, 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
resolution presented to the House of 
Representatives does not go far enough 
in clarifying our determination to re- 
establish and implement the Monroe 
Doctrine. In fact, it is so meek and 
mild that it may mislead the Commu- 
nists into the false assumption that we 
will tolerate new Castros elsewhere in 
Latin America. It is worse than no res- 
olution at all. 

Silence on the part of the Congress 
would be better than adoption of a mild 
resolution which still leaves in doubt how 
far we are willing to go to rid Cuba of 
Castro. Unless we are willing to call 
the Communist bluff in Cuba and else- 
where, we face a procession of Commu- 
nist takeovers, and ultimately a lonely, 
impossible role as fortress America. 

The Castro Communist regime is a 
clear violation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
a threat to our security, and it means 
continued oppression and hardship for 
freedom-loving people in Cuba. Castro 
should be tolerated no longer. We 
should take whatever measures are nec- 
essary to end his regime. 

We had better stand firmly on prin- 
ciple before it is too late. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make one further observa- 
tion: In the motion to recommit under 
section 1, I provide that the Congress of 
the United States urges the President, 
in accordance with existing law, to take 
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and support him in taking jointly with 
the other friendly nations, which would 
be the Organization of American States, 
or unilaterally, such political, diplomatic, 
economic or military action as may be 
necessary to implement and enforce the 
Monroe Doctrine throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. Chairman, I frankly feel that it 
is about time we were actually firm in 
our position. I think there is too much 
indecision. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the support of 
this motion to recommit. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall ask permission 
in the House to have printed in full at 
this point in the Recorp the joint reso- 
lution, Senate Joint Resolution 230, as 
it would be amended in the event my 
motion to recommit prevails. 


S.J. Res. 230 


(As it would be amended by the motion 
to recommit to be offered by Mr. Broom- 
FIELD.) 

Joint resolution expressing the determination 
of the United States with respect to the 
situation in Cuba 
Whereas President James Monroe, an- 

nouncing the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, de- 

clared that the United States would consider 
any attempt on the part of European powers 

“to extend their system to any portion of 

this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 

and safety” and 

Whereas in the Rio Treaty of 1947 the 
parties agreed that “an armed attack by any 
State against an American State shall be 
considered as an attack against all the Amer- 
ican States, and, consequently, each one of 
the said contracting parties undertakes to 
assist in meeting the attack in the exercise 
of the inherent right of individual or collec- 
tive self-defense recognized by article 51 
of the Charter of the United Nations”; and 

Whereas the Foreign Ministers of the Or- 
ganization of American States at Punta del 
Este in January 1962 declared: The present 
Government of Cuba has identified itself 
with the principles of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, has established a political, eco- 
nomic, and social system based on that doc- 
trine, and accepts military assistance from 
extracontinental Communist powers, includ- 
ing even the threat of military intervention 
in America on the part of the Soviet Union”; 
and 

Whereas the international Communist 
movement has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic, and military 
system in violation of the Monroe Doctrine: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 1. That the United States is de- 
termined— 

(a) to prevent by whatever means may 
be necessary, including the use of arms, the 
international Communist movement operat- 
ing through the Marxist-Leninist regime in 
Cuba from extending, by force or the threat 
of force, its aggressive or subversive activities 
to any part of this hemisphere. 

(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation of 
use of an externally supported military capa- 
bility endangering the security of the United 
States; and 

(c) to work with the Organization of 
American States and with freedom-loving 
Cubans to.support the aspirations of the 
Cuban people for self-determination. 

Sec. 2. That the Congress of the United 
States urges the President, in accordance 
with existing law, to take, and supports him 
in taking, jointly with other free nations 
or unilaterally, such political, diplomatic, 
economic or military action as may be neces- 
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sary to implement and enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine throughout this hemisphere. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FercHan]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
are some grave doubts in the minds of 
many Members concerning the language 
and the intent of the language of this 
resolution. Some Members feel it should 
be clearer. Others feel it should be 
stronger. In the interest of seeking a 
clarification and to make the intent of 
the House clear, I have a number of 
questions for the consideration of the 
distinguished and able chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs which I 
would like to ask at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, these questions relate 
to the present resolution, beginning on 
line 4, page 2, section (a). 

First, as I understand the intent of 
this section, it does not contemplate any 
status quo attitude or policy toward the 
Castro regime if that regime confines 
its evil work to Cuba alone. 

Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. HAYS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would say to the gentleman from 
Ohio that the policy of the United States, 
as announced by the President and 
underwritten by this resolution, does not 
lock with equanimity on the present 
regime in Cuba. It looks forward to an 
objective of its policy and the ultimate 
replacement of that regime by a freely 
elected Cuban Government. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. This language does 
not infer or suggest that the presence 
of a Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba, or 
any other country of this hemisphere, 
is not a clear and present danger to the 
security of the United States; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HAYS. That is correct. I do not 
think the Congress would want to label 
Castro at this point as a clear and pres- 
ent danger to the United States. I think 
that would be giving him a bigger label 
than he deserves. The President says 
that the Communist buildup there—and 
has said—is defensive in character. He 
has also said he will maintain close sur- 
veillance and take any action necessary 
if and when it threatens our security. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Does the gentleman 
agree with me that a Marxist-Leninist 
regime by definition means a Russian- 
type regime, a regime loyal to the Rus- 
sian imperialists, a regime dedicated to 
the destruction of free governments? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes; to the extent of its 
capacity I think it does. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Turning to section b, 
line 9, I have several questions: 

First, the words—and I quote—“pre- 
vent in Cuba the creation or use of an 
externally supported military capability 
endangering the security of the United 
States” indicate that the Congress takes 
formal recognition of what the Russians 
are really up to in Cuba; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HAYS. That is right. The 
President stated, and I am satisfied after 
hearing the testimony in the committee, 
that this regime does not at the moment 
constitute a danger to us. The purpose 
of this resolution is to indicate that the 
buildup had better not endanger us. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Is it the intention of 
Congress by the language of this section 
to warn the Russian imperialists that 
the American people will not tolerate a 
Russian base of military operations in 
the Western Hemisphere? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes; the resolution clear- 
ly states that we will not tolerate a Rus- 
sian offensive military base in Cuba or 
anywhere else. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Turning to section 
(e), I have a few questions. First, the 
intent of this language is to encourage 
all the members of the Organization of 
American States to increase their sup- 
port of the principle of self-determina- 
tion as applied to the people of Cuba; 
does the gentleman agree? 

Mr. HAYS. The answer to that is 
“Yes.” 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Does the gentleman 
agree that the Marxist-Leninist system 
imposed upon people anywhere in the 
world defeats the rights of those people 
to self-determination? 

Mr HAYS. That is true in Cuba, in 
Hungary, or anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Does the gentleman 
further agree that Marxism-Leninism 
and all its agents are enemies of self- 
determination and plotters against the 
existence of self-government everywhere 
in the world? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes; the answer of course 
is that the totalitarian system does not 
permit a free expression of the people; 
and it is just what the gentleman says. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 week ago I addressed 
the House on the Russian base of opera- 
tions in Cuba and held it to be a clear 
and present danger to the security of the 
United States Information made avail- 
able since then by our free press has 
strengthened my conviction. 

I feel there is no room for argument 
on whether the Cuban crisis presents a 
clear and present danger to our security. 
That argument has long since passed 
into history. Our Government is now 
confronted with the urgency of meeting 
this threat. The present resolution is 
intended as an expression of congres- 
sional intent to support the President in 
doing what must be done to meet this 
crisis. The last paragraph of the pre- 
amble to the resolution states: 

Whereas the international Communist 
Movement has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic, and military 
sphere of influence— 


This language should remove any 
doubts that may exist about a formal 
recognition by Congress that a Russian 
military, political, and economic base of 
operations now exists in Cuba. Let me 
say that I read it that way. Our Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, Adlai 
Stevenson, put the case well when he 
charged the Russians with stuffing Cuba 
with weapons and supplies of war. 
Everyone knows the meaning of the 
word “stuffing.” But Ambassador Stev- 
enson has given the language of the coid 
war a new term, “Russian stuffing.” By 
definition the term “Russian stuffing” 
henceforth should mean the process 
wherein a nation newly occupied by the 
Russians is fully equipped with the 
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weapons of aggression and war for the 
purpose of extending the empire of 
Moscow. 

That is exactly what the Russians are 
doing in Communist-occupied Cuba to- 
day. Cuba is being rapidly refitted as 
a Russian base of operations against all 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
A Russian sphere of influence is already 
in being in Cuba. The only questions 
remaining are how effective, how in- 
fluential is that sphere of influence and 
how long will it take the Russians to 
complete a fully operational base in 
Cuba. The big question is, Are we as free 
Americans to stand by and wait for the 
Russians to give us the answers? It ap- 
pears that Khrushchev expects us to do 
just that. When he boldly charges that 
we are too liberal to fight for our rights 
he assumes the right to tread on our 
vital interests with immunity. Any 
other interpretation calls for an um- 
brella and a round of Munich beer. 

In recent days there has been a great 
deal of talk about sending signals to 
Khrushchev and a wide assortment of 
others. This signal talk came up in con- 
nection with the hearings in the other 
body on the present resolution. As best 
I can figure this new game out, it means 
we should take special pains to tell 
Khrushchev not to go too far because we 
might not like it. This is no game to be 
playing with Khrushchev or any other 
dictator. The only game a dictator un- 
derstands is put up or shut up. We will 
never relieve Khrushchev of his danger- 
ous assumption that we will not fight 
until we shut up and act in support of 
our rights. 

I have proposed suitable courses of ac- 
tion, short of armed force, to straighten 
out the thinking of Khrushchev and 
company. Briefly stated, they are 

First. Declare Castro an agent of im- 
perial Russia and charge him with inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of the Cu- 
ban people. 

Second. Authorize the Cuban exiles, 
by democratic process, to establish a gov- 
ernment in exile—to be recognized by 
the United States. 

Third. Establish a naval and air 
blockade around Cuba—as a quarantine 
against the Russian seeds of war and 
imperialism in the Western Hemisphere. 

Fourth. Recognize by declaration the 
right of the Cuban people to liberate 
themselves from the tyranny of imperial 
Russian communism and the coequal 
right of the Cuban exiles to further these 
legitimate liberation efforts. 

Fifth. Invite other nations of this 
hemisphere to join with our Government 
in these actions, with appropriate recog- 
nition for those nations which act 
promptly. 

Sixth. Invite the United Nations to act 
as custodians for all prisoners of war and 
civilian internees detained, and all 
weapons of war confiscated through the 
blockade. 7 

I am concerned with the pre-Pearl 
Harbor attitude which grips some sectors 
of our public life today. Not so many 
years ago the Pacific Fleet rested snugly 
in Pearl Harbor while the heavy drum- 
beats of war echoed out of Asia. Those 
warning signs of danger then seemed 
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very far away, too far to endanger our 
national defense structure in the Pacific. 
But the Pacific Fleet rested too long and 
too snugly in the calm waters of Pearl 
Harbor. 

What followed is history, tragic his- 
tory. 

Now, we are confronted with the loud 
drumbeats of aggression and war, a new 
kind of war more deadly than that 
which followed the national awakening 
at Pearl Harbor. Those drumbeats are 
loud and clear, for they emanate from a 
Russian base of operations a stone’s 
throw, as the modern jet flies, from our 
shores. The target area is not 1,400 
miles out in the Pacific Ocean, it is the 
United States itself. 

I am convinced that the greatest dan- 
ger of war today springs from the work 
of those who crave for peace but are too 
timid to fight for it. In our times the 
fear of nuclear war is taking priority 
over the love of peace. Khrushchev has 
bragged that he has “new and fantastic” 
weapons in the Russian arsenal. I am 
convinced his most fantastic and dan- 
gerous weapon is his nerve gas, the gas 
generated by the deluge of Russian 
propaganda on the dangers of nuclear 
war which has dissipated and weakened 
the nerve and the will of freemen. The 
program of action on Cuba which I have 
proposed, is a good, old-fashioned rem- 
edy for the Russian nerve gas which 
seeks to corrode our integrity, our tra- 
ditions, our high purposes, and our 
strength as the greatest power for good 
in the history of the world. This gen- 
eration of Americans must not sleep 
while the Red dictatorship plots, plans, 
and moves forward to the destruction of 
human freedom and human dignity 
everywhere in the world. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. KITCHIN]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of Senate Joint Resolution 
230. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know at this 
particular time whether I can support 
the motion to recommit the language 
contained in the present motion that has 
been circulated through the House, but 
I would sincerely hope that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs would offer 
an amendment, would see fit to strength- 
en this at least by inserting a reaffirma- 
tion that the Monroe Doctrine is still a 
live and vital instrument of our foreign 
policy. 

I do not think we can go far afield 
by making that reaffirmation. 

Because of the deepening concern in 
Congress and throughout the country 
over the continuing Castro-Soviet eco- 
nomic and military buildup in Cuba, 
the House Select Committee on Export 
Control, of which I am chairman, has 
invited Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
to appear at his earliest convenience to 
clarify U.S. policy as to certain aspects 
of the situation this country faces in the 
Caribbean. The hearings will be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of next week. 
I would be pleased to hear Members of 
the House upon their advance request. 

I have particular reference, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the persistent reports in the 
press and on the floor of the House and 
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Senate, that the shipment of a significant 
volume of Communist-produced goods 
and materials, strategic and otherwise, 
are reaching Cuba in ships registered 
under flags of our NATO Allies. 

On two occasions, first in late August 
and again earlier this month, President 
Kennedy, at his press conferences, ex- 
pressed concern over the movement of 
goods to Cuba in allied merchant vessels. 
He revealed that this Government was in 
consultation with Western European 
powers on the subject. 

On September 15 the New York Times 
published a report from Moscow in which 
the Soviet Minister of Sea Transport, 
Viktor G. Bakayev, was quoted as saying 
that shipowners of many countries were 
eagerly seeking—Soviet—cargoes. He 
was further quoted as saying: 

Lately the Government of the United 
States has been using NATO to bring crude 
pressure to bear on Britain, Norway, France, 
Italy, Greece, and other countries to force 
them to stop carrying goods to Cuba. 

But Washington has been unable to im- 
pose its will on its allies. 


In the same issue the Times published 
a front-page report from its Washing- 
ton bureau that this Government was 
having little success in persuading its 
allies from doing less business with 
Cuba. 

There has been, I am glad to say, evi- 
dence of somewhat more favorable ac- 
tion and reaction since the date of those 
reports. 

On September 23 a Washington Post 
correspondent in West Germany quoted 
a spokesman for the German Shipping 
Association as saying that West German 
shipowners would be willing to observe 
a ban on traffic to Cuba provided it ap- 
plied to all Western ships. The official 
added, however, that in the past 6 weeks 
more American than West German ships 
had called at Cuban ports. 

Last week the President of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union charged that 
American-owned ships of foreign regis- 
try were engaged in moving goods, stra- 
tegic and otherwise, to Cuba. And in 
the Washington Daily News of yesterday, 
September 25, a UPI report stated that 
the American Shipowners Association 
and the National Maritime Union are 
pressing for a free world boycott of Rus- 
sian cargoes bound for Communist Cuba. 
The National Maritime Union president 
was quoted as saying he had already 
asked the International Transport Work- 
ers Federation to call a worldwide boy- 
cott against the loading and manning 
of ships carrying arms to Cuba. 

News dispatches published by the 
Washington Post this morning stated 
that Great Britain has asked 800 British 
shipowners not to carry strategic goods 
to Cuba, but that the suggestion was of 
an advisory nature because the Govern- 
ment had no legal power to prevent Brit- 
ish merchant vessels from carrying such 
cargo. 

The same source reported that begin- 
ning next week West German ships will 
be required to have a license to carry 
goods from Communist countries to 
Cuba and that undesirable cargoes to 
the Castro government in West German 
vessels will be virtually eliminated. 
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There is some evidence that Japan is 
willing to go along with U.S. efforts to 
isolate Cuba economically. 

Reports carried in the Washington 
Daily News of September 21, that the U.S. 
labor attaché at Rome is encouraging the 
Italian Government to sail two struck 
supply ships to Castro was denied in a 
communication I received this morning 
from the State Department. The source 
of the news report was given as a Na- 
tional Maritime Union official. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1962. 
The Honorable A. PAUL KITCHIN, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KITCHIN: You may be 
interested in the attached statement regard- 
ing a news report alleging that our labor 
attaché in Rome had brought pressure to 
bear on the Italian Government to induce it 
to compel the striking crewmembers of the 
two Cuba-bound Italian ships to return to 
work. 

Sincerely, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON. 

Our Embassy at Rome denied the allega- 
tion on September 21 and informed the press 
that it was obviously nonsense. A senior 
official of the Italian Ministry of Merchant 
Marine has categorically denied to the Em- 
bassy that the Italian Government, for its 
part, had in any way attempted to induce 
the strking crewmembers of the two ships to 
continue the voyage. The Ministry official 
pointed out that under Italian law it was 
administratively impossible to force seamen 
to sail on a merchant ship, since hiring and 
firing of seamen is a matter strictly between 
the seamen, their unions, and the operators. 

The only involvement of the labor attaché 
was to inquire of an official of the leading 
Italian free labor union, which is not a party 
to the dispute, what was happening in the 
affair of the two ships, which had been re- 
ported in the Italian press. He did not in 
any way attempt to persuade the Italian 
Government to force Italian seamen to sail 
the ships. On the contrary, the Embassy had 
occasion earlier to point out to a representa- 
tive of the company which operates one of 
the ships that any cargoes, even nonmilitary 
ones such as that involved in this case, were 
of assistance to the Soviet-run Castro regime. 

On September 9 the under secretary of the 
Italian Ministry of Merchant Marine issued 
a strong public statement that supplying 
strategic Soviet material to the Communist 
dictatorial regime in Cuba would be in con- 
tempt of the obligations of Atlantic soli- 
darity and in violation of Italy’s adherence 
to NATO. The statement also warned that 
the Italian Government would take neces- 
sary action against anyone who violated the 
duties of the alliance in collusion with the 
enemy. 


The economic and military build-up 
by the Castro-Moscow-Peiping Commu- 
nist combine appears to be increasingly 
serious and certainly it has become more 
blatant. 

Yesterday, Fidel Castro announced 
that Russia is to finance a new, $10 mil- 
lion Cuban port to accommodate Soviet 
fishing vessels, and that it will be under 
lease to the Russian Government for the 
next 10 years. This should be a matter 
of deepest concern. 

While it has been a matter of public 
knowledge for some time that the Soviet 
bloc countries have supplied Castro with 
arms, food and machinery, this is the 
first openly boasted instance where Rus- 
sia is establishing a permanent base of 
operations on the Island of Cuba. 
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It is well known, Mr. Chairman, that 
Soviet fishing vessels are notorious for 
the equipment they carry other than fish- 
ing gear. They have been detected off 
both our Atlantic and Pacific coasts with 
advanced equipment and instruments 
for tracking rockets, making observa- 
tions and engaging in activities which 
could well be described as fishing ex- 
peditions of another character. 

It is in this context that I wish to 
speak briefly of the Cuban resolution 
that the House will consider and debate 
today. The Senate has already passed 
it by the impressive vote of 86 to 1. 

I suggest that all countries, both Com- 
munist and free, including America, 
should take with utmost seriousness the 
overwhelming support Congress is giving 
the joint resolution to stop the Cuban- 
Soviet buildup of power in this hemi- 
sphere. 

This bipartisan resolution is a 
weather vane indicating how strongly 
and how bitterly the winds of resentment 
against Cuban communism are gathering 
in this country and I hope their force is 
being felt abroad. 

Castro’s communization of Cuba has 
already resulted in that country’s sus- 
pension from the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, some members of which have 
joined the United States in ending dip- 
lomatic relations. Others, like Peru, 
have indicated willingness to join our 
embargo on materials to the Castro 
government. 

Avoiding rash and emotional action, 
but moving in concert with the Presi- 
dent, Congress is expressing the deter- 
mined resolve of our Government and 
the people of the United States to com- 
bat, by whatever means may prove nec- 
essary, the provocative intrusion of 
Soviet communism and Cuban expansion 
of power in the Western Hemisphere. 

The joint resolution is a serious warn- 
ing; not a threat. Our embargo of goods 
to Cuba is a strategic move, not an act 
of war as a military blockade might be. 
We are acting and moving in the Cuban 
situation at a deliberate and well-con- 
sidered pace, but we are moving and 
acting and not without effect. 

The Cuban situation and its solution 
must, as President Kennedy has pointed 
out, be considered within the whole con- 
text of our global commitments and 
aims. And while the Cuban problem is 
a legitimate subject for public discus- 
sion this election year, it is a problem 
for sober thought and expression. Ex- 
tremist and demogogic appeals to emo- 
tionalism in this crisis constitute a dis- 
tinct disservice to the national interest 
and security of this country. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
there is one Member of this House who 
has a personal motto printed in the Con- 
gressional Directory, that has never 
made much sense to me; but thinking 
back it might have application here to- 
day. This man vows it to be his own be- 
lief that it is better to jump the gun 
than not to jump when the gun goes off. 
That might seem a little bit humorous, 
but I think it has application here. We 
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cannot wait for Cuba and the Commu- 
nists to let the gun go off. We cannot 
afford to wait longer to take some posi- 
tive action with regard to Cuba. Be- 
fore I came to this Congress I advocated 
a naval blockade of Cuba and I stand 
here before you this afternoon advocat- 
ing the same now. If we have no friends 
who will stand with us then we must 
stand alone but stand we must. Cheap 
talk must be supplanted with positive ac- 
tion now. Tomorrow may be too late. 
I am willing to take whatever risks are 
involved and so are all red-blooded 
Americans. I pray God will give our 
President the wisdom and courage to 
meet this challenge of godless commu- 
nism and believe with all my heart He 
will. 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. FountTatn], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much concerned about the possible 
implication of the second “whereas” 
clause should we find it necessary to 
engage in a unilateral invasion of Cuba. 

However, I was in the minority in my 
thinking and the resolution before us 
today is the result of much concentrated 
cooperative thinking between the House 
and Senate Foreign Affairs and Armed 
Services Committees, 

I cannot speak for others, but in sup- 

this resolution, it is my intention 
on behalf of the people I represent, and 
I am saying to the President of the 
United States, the Commander in Chief 
of our Armed Forces: 

Mr. President, both Cuba and Russia 
have already gone too far. 

The Monroe Doctrine has already been 
violated. The Marxist-Leninist regime 
in Cuba is already extending its aggres- 
sive and subversive activities into this 
hemisphere. 

There is already in process of creation 
for use, an externally-supported military 
capability which, if not stopped will fur- 
ther endanger the security of the United 
States. 

I cannot agree with those who say 
that what is taking place in Cuba mili- 
tarily is only defensive. Who is capa- 
ble of drawing such a line? Everyone 
knows that a good defense is the basic 
foundation for a good offense. 

I do not mean that I am now advocat- 
ing a military invasion of Cuba because 
Cuba, unfortunately, is already in Com- 
munist hands. What I do mean is that 
I am behind the President and I am 
requesting the President through my 
vote on this resolution to take such ac- 
tion as is appropriate and proper, includ- 
ing the use of arms to prevent any fur- 
ther extension of godless Communist 
tyranny into this hemisphere. 

Of course, concerted action by the na- 
tions of the free world would be prefer- 
able to unilateral action. But if con- 
certed action cannot be had, inaction 
should not result. For too long we have 
followed such a policy. 

Berlin may be a more serious situa- 
tion than Cuba, as the able and distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia, Mr. 
Vinson, stated on Monday on this floor. 
But, as has been stated over and over 
again, Russia is now only 90 miles from 
the American coast. 
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Is it necessary for us to study any fur- 
ther the motives of Mr. Khrushchev and 
his henchmen? 

Do we not already know beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that communism as 
espoused by Russia is “a doctrine and 
program based upon revolutionary Marx- 
ian socialism as developed by Nicolai 
Lenin and the Bolshevik Party, which 
interprets history as a relentless class 
war, eventually to result everywhere in 
the victory of the proletariat, and which 
calls for regulation of all social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural activities, through 
the agency of a single authoritarian 
party, as the leader of the proletariat in 
all countries, so as to achieve its ulti- 
mate objectives, a classless society and 
establishment of a world Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics”? 

Do we not know that Mr. Khrushchev 
arrogantly and blatantly proclaims the 
right of communism to govern all of the 
world; and to fulfill that ambition—in- 
sane to us, but not at all to him? 

Do we not know that the rulers of 
Russia will recognize no barrier—legal, 
moral, racial, or humanitarian—which 
they think can overcome by force or 
threat of force or subversion? 

Surely no one doubts any longer that 
Russian rulers have no inner restraints. 
They recognize no God, indeed, they 
have formally abjured Him. ‘They laugh 
at the word “honor.” ‘They hoot at 
truth. They sneer at the race which up- 
holds honesty and dignity and kindli- 
ness. Theirs is a godless way of life, 
based upon a totalitarian dictatorship 
with unlimited power—power that rests 
on coercion and violence—not on law 
and morality; on terror, slavery, and 
methodical brutality; their cause thrives 
on hatred, prejudice, jealousy, and con- 
tempt for the dignity of man. 

They despise free enterprise and the 
American belief, through representative 
government, in the capacity of men to 
govern themselves. “Evil becomes good, 
and good becomes evil.” 

Do we not know that, like Satan and 
his followers in “Paradise Lost,” they 
have lifted up their arms in defiance 
against the Almighty who gave them life? 
They have done this because they believe 
that man and the universe are essen- 
tially material; they believe that what 
we call eternal laws of God are in reality 
eternal principles of mechanics; that, 
there being no such absurdity as the 
human soul and a future life, and thus 
no such thing as the human conscience, 
the highest attainable goal in this, our 
one and only life, is a full food trough, 
and that the only way this trough may 
be kept reasonably full is to place all 
power in the hands of a world state of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, governed from 
the Kremlin, which will provide suste- 
nance for the human hogs they believe 
us to be. 

The whole world is looking to us for 
leadership. The American people are 
calling upon all of us for leadership. 

They are not advocating any particular 
action, but they are advocating positive 
action instead of reactions. If we are 
to be the effective leaders of the Western 
World in any test of strength with Com- 
munist Russia, we must be free, legally 
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and morally, to act when action is re- 
quired. 

The absurd idea that we can act only 
with somebody else’s approval, if we 
do not change, will ultimately mean the 
end of our way of life in America. 

As someone has said: “It is one thing 
to be concerned with the welfare of 
others. It is another to permit them 
to control ours.” 

Mr. Chairman, my fellow Americans, 
it is later than we think. I shall not 
complain over what has happened in 
the past, although I wish it were only 
a hideous nightmare. I realize that the 
President, as Secretary Rusk has said, 
“must live with the consequences of any 
action he may take.” 

May I add—the President and all of 
us will have to live with the consequences 
of inaction. 

It is about time that we started call- 
ing the signals. Mr. Khrushchey has 
ven the world’s quarterback for too 

ong. 

We must convince him and the rest 
of the world that we not only love our 
God-given freedom, but that we will 
fight, if need be, to preserve it. 

It is about time also that we started 
talking more firmly with those we have 
so generously helped by the sweat of 
our brows. We want to act in concert 
with them, but they should be told in 
no uncertain terms that, if necessary, 
we will act without them. We may ap- 
pease the enemy and save freedom for 
ourselves today, but in the process we 
will tomorrow give up the freedom of 
our children and our children’s children. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat—the Ameri- 
can people and the Congress by means 
of this resolution, are supporting the 
President in the expectation that he 
will take whatever steps may be neces- 
sary, including the use of arms, to stop 
the Communist buildup in Cuba before 
our own national security is further en- 
dangered. 

Let me conclude by saying, “God helps 
those who help themselves.” The Wise 
Men were not wise because they saw the 
light but because they followed it. 

Let us continue to follow the light 
of freedom with all of the resources at 
our command. If we can keep that 
light burning brightly without the use 
of arms, let us do it. If we cannot, let 
us use them. 

On many matters the American people 
speak with different voices, but on this 
one we are united behind the President. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to rise in support of the Cuban 
resolution which serves notice to the 
Communist world that the Congress and 
the American people are united in all 
matters affecting the security of this Na- 
tion. 

Thomas Paine wrote during the Amer- 
ican Revolution: 

Those who expect to reap the blessings of 
freedom must, like men, undergo the fatigue 
of supporting it. 


Today, I would like to talk with you 
about the freedom of the world and the 
energy and determination that we must 
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generate if the blessings of liberty are to 
become the heritage of our children and 
grandchildren. 

No matter in what direction we may 
look, trouble threatens. 

The world is engaged in a fantastic 
conflict, to determine whether the 
American form of government, as we 
know it, will survive and prosper, or 
whether communism will enslave the 
earth. 

This is not the time for complacency, 
or soothing words of encouragement— 
it is time to face facts. 

The Soviet Union is determined that 
we will leave Berlin. To them, Berlin 
has become a symbol of freedom which 
must be destroyed if communism is to 
prevail. 

Just as firmly, we must recognize that 
Berlin is an island of freedom that we 
must sustain, if human liberty is to sur- 
vive. 

On the other side of the earth we are 
faced with the possibility of a resump- 
tion of war in Korea, 

South Vietnam is engaged in actual 
conflict with Communist guerrillas. 

The situation in the Congo is precari- 
ous to say the least. 

Our very important base in the Azores 
is threatened because of Portugal’s reac- 
tion to our stand with regard to India’s 
invasion of Goa. 

Communist China stands poised on the 
borders of India, and at any time the 
off-shore islands of the mainland of 
China may become the scene of new 
bloodshed. 

Until recently, we had the consolation 
of knowing that at least an ocean sepa- 
rated us from these troubled spots of the 
world. 

But now we face the reality of serious 
trouble in our own backyard, the men- 
acing problem of Cuba. 

I know of no subject matter more fully 
discussed in every American home than 
Cuba. 

I know of no greater embarrassment 
to the average American than the knowl- 
edge that Cuba has become a Soviet 
satellite 90 miles off the shores of 
Florida. 

The American people are demanding 
positive and definite action with respect 
to Cuba. 

The President of the United States 
recently announced: 

If at any time the Communist buildup in 
Cuba were to endanger or interfere with our 
security in any way, including our base at 
Guantanamo, our passage to the Panama 
Canal, our missile and space activities at 
Cape Canaveral, or the lives of Americans 
citizens in this country, or if Cuba should 
ever attempt to export its aggressive pur- 
poses by force or the threat of force against 
any nation in this hemisphere, or become an 
offensive military base of significant capacity 
for the Soviet Union, then this country will 
do whatever must be done to protect its own 
security and that of its allies. 


I commend the President of the United 
States for this statement, so far as it 
goes, with respect to Cuba. 

But the President’s announcement 
raises some questions in my mind that 
I have not yet seen answered. 

Does his announcement imply acqui- 
escence in what has been done in Cuba 
up to this time? 
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Iam afraid that it may be interpreted 
that way. 

Does he mean that defensive weapons 
can be imported into Cuba, but that only 
a limited number of offensive weapons 
can be imported? 

How does he distinguish between de- 
fensive and offensive weapons? 

Does his warning mean that military 
supplies may continue to be shipped to 
Cuba, but if they are reshipped from 
Cuba to another part of the Western 
Hemisphere, they will be subject to a 
naval blockade? 

Does his announcement mean that 
countries allied with the United States 
may continue to sell and ship supplies to 
Cuba even though we know those sup- 
plies may one day be used against us? 

I am sure that many of you here today 
can well recall, prior to World War II, 
when we were shipping scrap metal to 
Japan. 

At a later date some of that metal 
returned to the United States as shell 
fragments in the bodies of American 
servicemen. 

Are we to continue to furnish economic 
and military assistance to many nations 
in the world who continue to do business 
with a Communist satellite that consti- 
tutes a threat to the security of this 
hemisphere, or will we take the position 
that in this world there are those who 
are with us, and those who are against 
us, but in our own backyard there can 
no longer be any middle ground. 

Self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture, and as far as I am concerned, that 
law of nature should become the guiding 
principle of the United States in our re- 
lations with Cuba. 

I cannot help but recall those famous 
words of Winston Churchill who said: 

If you will not fight for the right when 
you can easily win without bloodshed; if 
you will not fight when your victory will 
be sure and not too costly, you may come 
to the moment when you will have to fight 
with all the odds against you and only a 
precarious chance of survival. There may 
even be a worse case. You may have to fight 
when there is no hope of victory, because 
it is better to perish than to live as slaves. 


While I do not advocate the invasion 
of Cuba at this time, since I do not be- 
lieve it necessary or desirable to de- 
stroy a country that is now enslaved by 
a handful of Communists, nevertheless 
I do not think the President should have 
given public assurance to Cuba and the 
Soviet Union that we will not intervene 
in Cuba at this time. 

You will recall that Mr. Kennedy said 
on September 13: 

Unilateral military intervention on the 
part of the United States cannot currently 
be either required or justified. 


I doubt the wisdom of publicly stating 
what we do not intend to do, and I can- 
not help but wonder what effect this 
statement may have on future develop- 
ments. 

The Soviet Union has its nose under 
the tent—and we have now publicly 
acquiesced. 

How long will it be before the tent of 
Cuba collapses all around us? 

What then, can we do? 

I believe that we can hasten the day 
when Castro is dethroned and the Com- 
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munists are thrown out of Cuba, by pre- 
venting, by every means at our disposal, 
the importation of military supplies, 
food, medicine, and clothing that are 
essential to the existence of communism 
in Cuba. 

We must encourage every type of re- 
sistance possible in and out of Cuba. 

Let us find out if the spirit of the free- 
dom fighters of Cuba will be as strong 
as that of the freedom fighters in Hun- 
gary, and with this one significant as- 
surance—that we will help those in Cuba 
who ask our help in their efforts to re- 
store human liberty to that important 
part of this hemisphere. 

I do not envy the President of the 
United States nor the Secretary of State 
during these trying times. 

They have my undivided support in 
dealing with the Cuban situation. 

I recognize full well that it is easy to 
criticize when the decision must be made 
by someone else. 

But the decision today in Cuba is 
anxiously awaited by millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

That decision is, How much more will 
we take from the Soviet Union and from 
Castro before we intervene in the in- 
terests of peace and security in the West- 
ern Hemisphere? 

How much further will the Soviet 
Union be permitted to go before we will 
invoke the Monroe Doctrine? 

How much further will we permit the 
Soviet Union to go before we openly de- 
clare that the actions of the Soviet Union 
in Cuba constitute an attempt on the 
part of the Soviet Union to extend its 
system of government to the Western 
Hemisphere? 

For more than 139 years the United 
States has stood as the fortress of free- 
dom in the Western Hemisphere. That 
fortress of freedom has been based upon 
the Monroe Doctrine which was fair 
warning to all the world that we would 
not permit a foreign government to im- 
pose its will upon the people of this 
hemisphere. 

The people of Cuba welcomed Fidel 
Castro as a savior to the Cuban peo- 
ple—only to learn to their dismay that 
he has become a dedicated Communist 
who has opened the doors of his nation 
to a foreign ideology that is dangerous to 
the Western Hemisphere and the free- 
dom of the entire world. 

A vast majority of Cubans, I am sure, 
no longer support Fidel Castro. But 
Soviet regimentation and Soviet commis- 
sars have entrenched themselves in Cuba 
and in every important position in the 
Cuban Government. 

We must use every means at our dis- 
posal to encourage the Cuban people to 
overthrown this foreign intervention and 
restore human liberty to a country that 
owes its very existence as a nation to the 
blood that was shed by Americans in the 
Spanish-American War. 

Time is running in favor of the So- 
viets. Every ship entering the ports of 
Cuba strengthens the bonds of commu- 
nism. 

The American people are demanding 
action, and they know full well the pos- 
sible consequences. Americans have his- 
torically been slow to anger, but once 
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aroused they will not back down before 
threats or bluster. 

Mr. Khrushchev has one great failing, 
he underestimates the courage of the 
American people. 

Mr. Khrushchev, listen to these 
words—and be guided by them—for I 
believe they echo the feelings of almost 
every red-blooded American patriot: We 
will stand firm in Berlin; we will elimi- 
nate communism in Cuba; we will fight, 
if necessary, to preserve our freedom. 

America is aroused, America is deter- 
mined, and, Mr. Khrushchev, if our free- 
dom is threatened, if war is your choice, 
you will find America united. 

We will be critical—when there is time 
for decision—but after the die is cast, 
we join together, completely inseparable, 
in defense of the American ideals of 
liberty and freedom. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. BECKER]. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, we are 
all here, I believe, trying to do the same 
identical thing and to accomplish the 
same identical purpose. There is a dif- 
ference of ideas and a difference as to 
approach. I do believe that the resolv- 
ing clauses of the present resolution be- 
fore us say not a thing. The resolution 
does not reflect the will of the people 
nor does it express what is needed. I 
do believe that the motion to recommit 
which will be offered, is much stronger 
and I will support this as it gives the 
President the backing he needs. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow}. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina | Mr. Rivers] 
mentioned today that back in June of 
1960 we spoke on the floor of the House 
about the situation in Cuba. It seems 
to me it is proper that we do not try to 
put responsibility upon any party or any 
individual in this situation in which we 
find ourselves today. 

May I quote very briefly from a state- 
ment I made on that day in June of 1960. 
I said: 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the State Depart- 
ment and upon all Americans that we will 
finally stand up and say that Castro and 
his kind have gone as far as we will permit 
them to go and we will defend our country 
and defend our industries and we are going 
to reassert our self-respect and we are no 
longer going to let the threat of these Com- 
munists back us into the corner. 


That was in 1960 when I called upon 
the State Department of the former ad- 
ministration to take an affirmative stand 
on this question. Nothing was done at 
that time. But we have been backed 
into the corner. We find ourselves where 
we are because of indecision and be- 
cause of a failure to act. It seems to me, 
we cannot very well look backward in 
this picture and try to find someone to 
make a scapegoat of in any administra- 
tion. I believe it is necessary for all 
Americans to stand up today because 
once again this Congress has said that 
the Monroe Doctrine is in effect. I felt 
we had lost it because under the Orga- 
nization of American States we said 
under article 15: 


No State or group of States has the right 
to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
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reason whatever, in the internal or external 
affairs of any other State. The foregoing 
principle prohibits not only armed force but 
also any other form of interference or at- 
tempted threat against the personality of the 
State or against its political, economic, and 
cultural elements. 


Mr. Chairman, I was fearful that we 
had over the years through the agree- 
ments we had entered into and the 
treaties and agreements gradually got- 
ten away from the Monroe Doctrine. I 
am delighted, however, today to find this 
House now reasserts that there is a Mon- 
roe Doctrine. But, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me we can pass the strongest 
resolution or you can offer a motion to 
recommit to make it a stronger resolu- 
tion. But Ido not care how many pieces 
of paper you write stronger resolutions 
on. The question of the preservation of 
America stands upon strong Americans, 
men and women who believe in the Con- 
stitution, men who believe in liberty 
and freedom and who are willing to 
stand up and fight for liberty and free- 
dom. 

If this is a reaffirmation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, then this day will go down in 
history as a great day for the United 
States of America. 

I have said that I am fearful—and I 
can see a faint smile on some of your 
faces when I remind that I used to talk 
about the status of forces, that we had 
given away to foreign countries the right 
to try American servicemen. We never 
got very far, in trying to correct those 
agreements, but there has been a gradual 
breaking away from the traditions and 
the heritage of this great Republic. We 
have over the years become soft. We 
have been too anxious to appease. 

Mr. Chairman, we who have been 
called to serve in this body walk in the 
shadow of great and strong men over 
the history of our Nation. We have a 
chance to walk again in the same paths, 
to make this a great Nation again, if we 
return to the principles that made us 
great. The American people are going 
to have courage, and we have been losing 
that. We must be morally strong, mili- 
tarily strong, intellectually strong; and 
I am delighted, Mr. Chairman, to find 
that we are closing ranks in spite of 
some of the remarks about responsibil- 
ity here or there, that we are now once 
again all Americans in this House ready 
to preserve and defend this great Nation 
of ours and to recognize that there is a 
Monroe Doctrine. I know the American 
people are going to applaud the action 
of this House today. But let us be 
strong, let us not let it be just another 
scrap of paper. Let us mean what we 
say and stand back of it. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Ohio. That is just what I have 
been trying to say. The vote of this 
House today should make it abundantly 
clear that we do reaffirm the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Mr. BOW. And if we reaffirm it, we 
give the American people the assurance 
we are not just writing another docu- 
ment, we are setting policy, and having 
a policy we will stand as Americans all, 
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not as a party divided by the middle 
aisle in this Chamber. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the proposed recommittal motion for the 
reason that it puts a few teeth in an 
otherwise weak resolution. If the recom- 
mittal motion fails, I will vote for the 
resolution as an evidence of support for 
the President in this situation though I 
say to the Members that it is hard to 
conceive of anything more weak spined. 

My position on Cuba has long been 
known. On June 25, 1960, I joined in 
debate on the House floor with the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] and the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] in denouncing U.S. policy with 
respect to Cuba. I said at that time 
that— 

The world is calling for firm leadership, 
but we are yielding to * * * a cult of fear, 
a fear we are going to be disliked by some- 
one if we do take a firm stand. 


I also said on that occasion: 
I am afraid the Monroe Doctrine was very 


badly corroded, if not destroyed, by the 
Truman doctrine. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to add thai 
Cuba is complete proof that foreign aid 
will buy us nothing. During the 14 years 
preceding 1961, the United States 
shoveled at least $2,250 million into 
Cuba through premium prices on pur- 
chases of Cuban sugar, and through 
economic and military assistance. Dur- 
ing 1960 and 1961, the Sino-Soviet bloc 
has reportedly made $100 million avail- 
able to Cuba. Thus the Communists are 
now reaping the whirlwind of our folly 
and what is happening in Cuba today will 
be repeated elsewhere in the world unless 
we come to our senses. 

How much longer do we propose to 
play the role of suckers for the rest of 
the world? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, our allies are beginning to move in 
discouraging the use of their merchant 
ships in Cuban traffic. West Germany 
has already taken necessary steps. Dis- 
appointingly England, Greece, and Nor- 
way have not immediately followed suit 
and seem not to understand the strong 
feeling of the American people that our 
allies should not help a Communist 
buildup in this hemisphere. 

Perhaps our Government has not yet 
expressed this feeling forcefully enough. 
Perhaps this Government needs to take 
certain actions which will show to our 
friends that we mean business. For ex- 
ample, the Yugoslav ship MV Drzic has 
some entries in its log which prove in- 
teresting reading for the student of 
American foreign policy. These en- 
tries show that the vessel serves the So- 
viets, Fidel Castro, and the United States 
at alternate times. This vessel loaded 
grain in the Soviet Union in late July, 
delivered this grain in Havana on Sep- 
tember 5, then put into Houston where 
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wire services report that it is attempting 
to load. 

The cargo manifest calls for flour, 
generated by the U.S. Government’s 
Public Law 480 agricultural surplus aid 
program. The cargo is to be delivered 
to the United Arab Republic. 

Another Yugoslav vessel, the SS 
Mijet, sailed from Galveston July 7 
loaded with Public Law 480 flour, which 
it delivered to Egypt. The ship then 
sailed to Havana where it was loaded 
with Cuban sugar and returned to de- 
liver its cargo to the Soviet bloc 

Mr. Chairman, this practice amounts 
to almost the same type of violation of 
our national interests as we have wit- 
nessed by the free world vessels trad- 
ing with Cuba. Our own Government 
can effectively police these shipments 
by administrative action. Present law 
allows our Government to stop this traf- 
fic. No additional authority is needed. 
This authority exists in the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949, title 50, United States 
Code, sections 2022 and 2023. 

A simple policy finding and statement 
by the President will stop shipment of 
all U.S. goods in any ship which traffics 
with Cuban Communists. I urge our 
Government to take this action to pre- 
vent shipment of American goods on 
Communist traders. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate here to- 
day has made clear the very great temp- 
tation that exists in this Chamber to try 
to play politics with the Cuban situa- 
tion. I suppose it is natural that Mem- 
bers should want to look back on past 
developments and discuss the events that 
led us into the present situation. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, as someone said a 
moment ago, there is enough respon- 
sibility to be shared on both sides of the 
political aisle. 

The job today is not to look back but 
to look ahead. We face a serious crisis 
today, one of the most serious in our his- 
tory. As a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services I had the opportunity 
the other day to sit in on a top-secret 
briefing on Cuba by Secretary Rusk and 
Secretary McNamara and General Car- 
ter of the CIA, and I can agree that on 
the basis of the information given to us 
in these briefings, this Cuban crisis is the 
most serious we have faced since Korea. 

I want to pay tribute to the leadership 
on the opposite side of the aisle for the 
responsible position they have taken in 
support of this resolution and for the 
courage they have demonstrated in re- 
sisting the temptation to look backward 
instead of looking ahead. 

The only question before us today, 
Mr. Chairman, is what we propose to 
do with regard to the situation we pres- 
ently face in Cuba. I, for one, Mr. 
Chairman, am inclined to believe that 
we must act. I, for one, do not subscribe 
to the easy distinction that some within 
the administration have been making 
between a defensive and an offensive 
military capability in Cuba. I believe 
that the present extent of Soviet mili- 
tary assistance to Cuba already presents 
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a threat to the American Continent. I 
certainly do not subscribe to the notion 
that we need be disturbed only in the 
event the Cubans undertake to export 
their new Soviet military power else- 
where in the Western Hemisphere; I 
believe Soviet bases in Cuba alone are 
already a danger and a threat and can- 
not be tolerated. 

But, Mr. Chairman, under our system 
the decision about what steps should 
properly be taken to deal with Cuba 
must rest with the President of the 
United States. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that we will not overthrow 
Castro just by resolutions passed here, 
no matter how strongly they may be 
worded. 

Surely, the resolution before us is 
broad enough to cover any action the 
President may take. This resolution 
makes it clear that this House will firm- 
ly support the President in whatever ac- 
tion he does take. 

This is all we should do or all we need 
to do today. If the President does act, 
if he authorizes, for example, the institu- 
tion of a naval blockade, then we may 
well be facing difficult and dangerous 
days ahead. 

Let us make no mistake about it, the 
action we take with regard to Cuba 
could well have reactions and repercus- 
sions in Berlin. Yet we cannot act with 
hesitation or timidity in dealing with 
the threat we presently face. To pre- 
serve the peace we must take risks. To 
prevent war we sometimes must be pre- 
pared to go, as Secretary Dulles once put 
it, to the very brink of war. If France 
and Britain had had the courage to act 
in the Rhineland in the spring of 1936, 
by sending in a single brigade to enforce 
the Treaty of Versailles, World War II 
might never have come. Ironically, their 
timidity, their fear of precipitating war, 
actually served to make that war more 
certain. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced the 
President will act firmly and promptly 
to protect our security in the Western 
Hemisphere. Let us not look back today. 
Let us lock forward. There will be op- 
portunity aplenty for all of us to be 
brave and courageous within the frame- 
work or the present resolution. In this 
critical hour let us join ranks today be- 
hind the President of the United States. 
Let us demonstrate to the world that 
we are united in our resolve to prevent 
the creation of any Communist military 
threat within our Western Hemisphere, 
in reaffirming the principles of our his- 
toric Monroe Doctrine. Let us do that, 
and do it together, and then there need 
be no doubt anywhere on the part of 
anyone in the world. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I am 
proud to be associated with this resolu- 
tion and urge its adoption. There has 
been a great deal of partisan debate on 
this resolution, but I say Mr. Eisenhower 
is not on trial here today; Allen Dul- 
les, President Eisenhower’s Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency who was 
in charge of the ill-fated Bay of Pigs 
operation in Cuba, is not on trial here 
today; President Kennedy is not on trial 
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here. It is Castro, Khrushchev and god- 
less communism who are on trial before 
this Chamber today. And I hope no 
American will ever forget this. 

The resolution as it comes from the 
committee is a good resolution, and I 
shall support it. I hope that all of us— 
not as Democrats or Republicans—but as 
Americans will stand shoulder to shoul- 
der today and unanimously approve this 
resolution so that Communists all over 
the world will know once and for all that 
the United States has no intention of 
yielding to communism any further. By 
this show of unity and determination to- 
day, we can demonstrate to the entire 
world that we stand firmly behind Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his determination that 
Cuba shall not become a base for Com- 
munist aggression. 

This resolution has been carefully pre- 
pared by both the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the Senate. It re- 
flects the determination of all Americans 
to deal forcefully with Castro and his 
Communist aggressors. 

This resolution supports the President 
in his determination to stop the spread 
of communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere through the use of armed force 
if necessary; it reaffirms our dedication 
to the Monroe Doctrine; it supports clos- 
er ties with those gallant Cuban anti- 
Castro and anti-Batista refugees who are 
today doing such an excellent job in 
fighting Castro. 

Above all, this carefully drawn resolu- 
tion reflects the many complex aspects 
of the world situation and tries to chart 
a course of firmness without plunging 
the entire world into a third world war. 

Mr. Speaker, some spokesmen in this 
country have urged that we declare war 
on Castro immediately. This resolution 
supports the use of military force to sup- 
press Castro, should that necessity be- 
come a reality; but it charts a course 
which can lead to the collapse of Castro 
without starting a worldwide nuclear 
holocaust. 

I believe the American people have 
shown excellent judgment in not push- 
ing the panic button, and it is unfortu- 
nate that men in public office or seeking 
public office in too many instances do 
not reflect the same good judgment that 
the American people have shown in the 
present situation. I am sure no Ameri- 
can would ever want this Nation to cower 
under Castro’s arrogant threats, but at 
the same time I believe the American 
people share the strong feeling that we 
are not going to plunge the entire world 
into a third world war because of the 
threats of this self-styled despot in Cuba. 

It would be a source of very serious 
concern to all of us if the American 
people were to panic today because of 
the hallucinations of Fidel Castro. This 
country is too big and too powerful to 
be intimidated by Castro, even though he 
is clinging to the coattails of the Krem- 
Iin's No. 1 boss, Nikita Khrushchev. 

President Kennedy has quite properly 
indicated that if and when the time 
comes when our intelligence shows that 
Cuba indeed constitutes a serious threat 
to the United States, we will not hesitate 
to use whatever means necessary, in- 
cluding armed force, to drive Castro and 
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his followers off the Cuban island. But 
those who urge overt action today should 
pause to consider the consequences. 

There is not a single stable government 
in South America today, and we have 
seen repeated examples within the last 
year of how easily present prodemo- 
cratic governments in South America can 
be overrun by mob rule. We know that 
throughout South America there are 
large pockets of Communists who are 
only waiting for an opportunity to touch 
off uprisings and revolts against so- 
called “Yankee imperialists.” 

Is there an American in our country 
today who has the slightest doubt that 
the United States can crush Castro with 
relatively little effort? If there is, this 
person places little faith in the courage 
of American soldiers. 

This is not the issue today. Certainly 
we can destroy Castro within a few hours, 
but the question that Americans and the 
world must ask themselves is whether 
or not we are prepared to send American 
troops into every South American coun- 
try which conceivably could fall into 
Communist hands as a result of wide- 
spread rioting in protest against any 
American overt action in Cuba. 

We may very well have to take this 
risk in the foreseeable future, and if the 
day comes when armed force is neces- 
sary in Cuba to drive Castro out, I will 
be among the first to suggest such action. 
But on the basis of the information 
which I have from reliable sources in 
Cuba, I have every reason to believe that 
Castro’s downfall through internal revolt 
is today predictable. 

Two years ago, almost to a day, it was 
my privilege to help organize the Cuban 
Freedom Committee, which does the 
same work in the Western Hemisphere 
that Radio Free Europe, Inc., does in Eu- 
rope. I am proud of the fact that I was 
able to play a key role in establishing 
this committee, which today is beaming 
12 hours of Spanish-language broadcasts 
into Cuba from American standard-band 
radio stations in Florida, Key West, and 
New Orleans. 

For 2 years the radio programs which 
the Cuban Freedom Committee has 
sponsored have been exposing the hy- 
pocrisy and the bankruptcy of Castro’s 
Communist method. I believe that every 
member of this committee, which is 
made up of a group of distinguished 
Americans, deserves the gratitude of the 
American people for helping to penetrate 
the Castro curtain in Cuba and bring the 
truth to the gallant people of that island 
republic. 

On the basis of information which the 
Cuban Freedom Committee has received 
from Cubans who have most recently 
escaped from Cuba, we have every reason 
to believe that Castro is in serious trou- 
ble. He has mobilized that nation’s re- 
servists, not because he wants to deter 
American aggression, as he has been tell- 
ing the Cubans, but because he wants the 
armed forces on active duty to help crush 
the mounting uprisings which are oc- 
curring on the island almost daily. 

Hunger and privation are apparent 
throughout Cuba today. There is a seri- 
ous epidemic of gastroenteritis, a severe 
stomach ailment which is caused to a 
great extent by a lack of nutrition and 
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the breakdown of sanitation facilities in 
Cuba. 

Throughout the island, sporadic up- 
risings against the Communist oppres- 
sors are becoming commonplace. In 
Cardenas City recently more than 400 
persons took to the streets, shouting 
“We are hungry” and “Down with com- 
munism.” The same occurred in Jovel- 
lanos. 

The Cuban people are indeed becom- 
ing more and more restless with Castro’s 
failures, and I predict that Castro’s days 
in Cuba—and, yes, the days of his Com- 
munist followers—are numbered. It 
would not surprise me to see the whole 
Castro curtain come crumbling down in 
a relatively short time, not because of 
any overt action on the part of the 
United States or the other nations of 
South America, but because of the heroic 
action of the Cuban people themselves. 

It is for this reason that I believe the 
resolution which we are debating today 
provides sufficient guidelines and cer- 
tainly reaffirms again in the strongest 
language possible our firm determina- 
tion that there can be no coexistence be- 
tween Castroism and Americanism in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

We know that President Kennedy is 
very carefully observing developments in 
Cuba. This resolution makes it crystal 
clear that the American people are be- 
hind the President’s position. 

During debate here today, there were 
various statements made about the ex- 
tent of the Soviet military buildup in 
Cuba. Some of the statements would 
indicate that the Soviet Union had 
indeed brought into Cuba offensive 
weapons that constitute a threat to the 
United States. Our own intelligence 
sources maintain that the armament 
presently housed in Cuba is only of a 
defensive nature. 

Just so there can be no disagreement 
as to the extent of the Soviet military 
build-up, I would urge upon President 
Kennedy to order a resumption of un- 
armed U-2 flights over Cuba so that this 
Nation can be secure in properly evalu- 
ating the military build-up in this island 
republic. 

It would be my hope that the Presi- 
dent announce to the world that in order 
to maintain peace in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and in order to avoid any armed 
conflict through miscalculation, we will 
resume such aerial flights for intelligence 
purposes over the island as quickly as 
possible. 

I am fully aware that Castro and 
Khrushchev and all of their Communist 
fellow travelers throughout the world 
would scream in violent protest against 
such action; but I am equally sure that 
the sober and intelligent elements of 
world opinion would recognize imme- 
diately that resumption of such unarmed 
flights over Cuba is designed to main- 
tain and preserve peace. 

This Nation has stated repeatedly that 
we will not interfere with the internal 
affairs of Cuba so long as its armed 
buildup is limited to defensive weapons. 
But we have not only a right, but a duty, 
consistent with the Monroe Doctrine, to 
clearly and unquestionably ascertain the 
nature of the Cuban Communist military 
buildup. 
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It is for this reason that I urge the 
resumption of unarmed U-2 flights. The 
alternative is to rely on speculation and 
perhaps misinformation, and it would be 
tragic if the world were to be plunged 
into a third world war on the basis of 
erroneous information. We have no ter- 
ritorial designs on Cuba or any other 
nation in the Western Hemisphere or, 
for that matter, any nation in the world. 
But the time has come when we have a 
right to ascertain exactly to what degree 
has Khrushchev exported his evil designs 
for the conquest of the world into the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I submit that Khrushchev’s and Cas- 
tro’s protests against such flights would 
fall on hollow ears in responsible quar- 
ters throughout the world once they 
realized that such flights are designed 
to maintain peace throughout the world 
and prevent a war through miscalcula- 
tion or misinformation. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the broad 
language of this resolution would sup- 
port the President in any action he de- 
cides to take to meet the mid-20th cen- 
tury challenge to American sovereignty 
in the Western Hemisphere. I strongly 
urge the adoption of the committee's 
resolution, and I do hope that those who 
are proposing a substitute resolution will 
heed the words of wisdom from our 
Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], who has warned 
that the substitute resolution being pro- 
posed actually is weaker and restricts the 
President’s action, in contrast to the 
broad language incorporated in the com- 
mittee’s resolution presented to this 
House today. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the view of 
many of the speakers on both sides of the 
aisle. There is enough blame for why 
Castro is where he is to go around. 

I made a speech to the House not in 
1960 but on April 30, 1959, and inserted 
in the Recorp a story from News Week 
pointing out that Castro was telling the 
people of Cuba one thing and telling the 
people of the United States on his tri- 
umphal tour another thing. I had a call 
from the then Assistant Secretary of 
State asking: What are you trying to do, 
ruin our relations with this agrarian 
reformer? 

I know there are a few people here who 
have indicated they would like to 
strengthen this resolution to the point 
where they could make the President 
declare war and then point to him as a 
war party man. The Members on my 
side of the aisle ought to consider that. 

I am just as tough about Castro as 
anybody in the House, but we do have 
commitments around the world. I said 
several years ago that I was an admirer 
of Teddy Roosevelt and his slogan, “Walk 
softly and carry a big stick.” But when 
he was President, the biggest missile he 
had was a 17-inch gun which could shoot 
about 14 miles and not very accurately 
at that. He did not have 6,000 ICBM’s 
with nuclear warheads to contend with. 
I think we ought to lay down a demar- 
cation line, but I do not think we ought 
to let this fuzzy-faced kleptomaniac, 
Castro, conceal his reai intentions. 
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I did not stop on April 30, 1959, be- 
cause the State Department asked me 
to. I said then in a speech that Castro 
was a fuzzy-faced maniac who, if he said 
he was not a Communist, did not know 
one when he looked in the mirror. 

Why did I say that? There are a lot of 
experts on communism around here to- 
day, but I did not hear one of them put 
his finger on any of the real points. Here 
is the way you can tell a Communist: 
When a revolution occurs in a country 
and the Communists take over, he imme- 
diately shoots everybody who might have 
brains enough to mount a counterrevo- 
lution against him. I am sure three or 
four of the people Castro shot deserved 
it. But of the several hundred and more 
than a thousand he shot he wanted to 
make sure a lot of them were shot for the 
reason he thought they were smart 
enough to get the message to the Cuban 
people about what he really was. 

This resolution is plenty strong in its 
context right now. I will say if anybody 
in this House wants to declare war, then 
why does he not offer a resolution? 
Congress does have that power. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have seen a 
copy of the motion to recommit, and, 
from my reading of it, it is more restric- 
tive than this resolution is. It relates 
to the Monroe Doctrine. The Monroe 
Doctrine is in here without reference. 
It says: 

To prevent in Cuba the creation or use of 
an externally supported military capability 
endangering the security of the United 
States. 


We may want to act in our own na- 
tional interest. The proposed substitute 
is a restriction and limitation of this 
resolution. 

Mr. HAYS. He wants to take this as 
being a unilateral situation and making 
it multilateral. 

I want to praise the gentleman who 
will offer that motion to recommit. I 
like him. Ihave liked him since the first 
day he became a member of the commit- 
tee. He isa constructive thinker. Iam 
talking about the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. BROOMFIELD]. I think, how- 
ever, he has been a little misled. I un- 
derstand the reason. His resolution is 
to short circuit a real bad one. Let us 
face that. I think the the gentleman’s 
recommittal motion does not do any- 
thing. I agree with the Speaker, it re- 
stricts. I will say this resolution gives 
the President the power to take action. 
It gives him all the power he needs. It 
tells him that Congress is behind him, 
and if anybody wants to make politics 
out of that 2 years from now, if the situa- 
tion is deteriorated, or 1 year from now, 
you can go home and say, “I voted for 
a resolution to give him what he needed 
and he did not use it.” 

I do not want to be in the position of 
trying to force the President to declare 
war. I was here when the Korean situa- 
tion started. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. I would like to 
point out to the Speaker that my amend- 
ment is not restrictive, because if he 
will read the language I want to have in- 
serted in (2), where it states very clearly 
and concisely that the Congress of the 
United States urges the President, in 
accordance with existing law, to take, 
and supports him in taking, jointly with 
other free nations or unilaterally, such 
political, diplomatic, economic, or mili- 
tary action as may be necessary to im- 
plement and enforce the Monroe Doc- 
trine throughout this hemisphere. 

I do not think it is restrictive at all. 

Mr. HAYS. I will say to the gentle- 
man in answer to that that this whole 
argument this afternoon to my way of 
thinking has been an argument in 
semantics. I concur with the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] that the resolu- 
tion as it is written does what needs to 
be done. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the re- 
committal motion will be voted down. I 
hope the resolution will pass unani- 
mously. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of the time on this 
side. 

Mr. Chairman, 21 years ago an event 
happened one Sunday morning at Pearl 
Harbor which with all its tragic losses 
did have some beneficial results: 

First, it made us know that the Axis 
was an enemy of the United States, an 
enemy of ours. Second, it ended the 
illusion that maybe we could buy the 
enemy off by selling it scrap iron, oil, 
et cetera, to use against other peoples. 
Third, it made the American people and 
the American Government know that we 
had to overcome that enemy. Fourth, 
it gave us the will and the unity to do 
whatever was necessary to succeed. 

Mr. Chairman, in our own hemisphere 
something worse than Pearl Harbor has 
happened. A base has been taken, not 
just attacked, that is closer to us; the 
enemy already invading our hemisphere 
is much stronger and more dangerous: 
and the weapons available to that enemy 
are so much deadlier and more varied and 
deceptive than those of the enemy we 
faced 21 years ago. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this disaster has 
not yet had the beneficial results that 
Pearl Harbor had. Some people in the 
world, and unfortunately some in our 
own country, still have not realized that 
the Soviet Union and the international 
Communist movement it directs are an 
enemy, most of all, of the United States 
of America. Some still harbor the illu- 
sion that, perhaps, with another conver- 
sation here or another concession there 
we can arrange a modus vivendi with 
that enemy that will leave us and the 
hemisphere secure. We have not yet 
made up our mind that we have to do 
whatever is necessary to overcome that 
enemy. As a result, some in other 
friendly countries, and perhaps the ad- 
versary, doubt that we now have the will 
and the unity to do whatever is required 
to overcome this enemy—by political, 
diplomatic, economic, or if necessary 
military means. 

Mr. Chairman, what we are trying to 
do in this resolution it to speak for our 
own people—we know what they want 
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us to do—in telling the adversary in 
unmistakable terms that there is no 
question about the unity of the people 
of the United States, the Congress, and 
the executive branch of the Government 
on this matter. The United States will 
not accept this Communist base in 
Cuba. We want also to send this clear 
word to our allies, because I am almost 
more alarmed that they may get an 
impression that we are willing to back 
down a little bit more here or there in 
the hope of being able to work out a 
settlement that would let us survive, no 
matter what it might do to them. Such 
an impression could erode their will and 
unity, their confidence in us, faster than 
anything else. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not think the 
original resolution drafted in the execu- 
tive branch was satisfactory; it was not 
clear and plain and unmistakable. I 
wish they had consulted our commit- 
tees in order to get an agreed text before 
releasing it to the public—because any 
changes thereafter always arouse specu- 
lation as to just why they were made. 
Two or three amendments I offered in 
committee were accepted, making the 
resolution stronger. Both I and other 
members wanted still further amend- 
ments. But there was not time in com- 
mittee to get them fully considered be- 
cause it was deemed necessary to get the 
resolution out at the same time as the 
Senate committee. So we now have this 
resolution before us. I have no objection 
to the points made in the motion to re- 
commit—but the main thing is our 
unity—and I do not believe the offering 
of these words at this stage will add 
enough to our total posture to offset the 
impression of disunity on the main ob- 
ject of the resolution, when as a matter 
of fact, there is no disunity of purpose. 
Why encourage our enemy to think there 
is and overreach himself, increasing the 
danger? Why encourage our allies to 
be uncertain about us, increasing our 
danger? 

So, Mr. Chairman, I wish my side 
would not offer the motion; or that your 
side would accept it. In either case we 
would be strong, because united. If the 
amendment were not offered, or if it 
were adopted, it would not change sig- 
nificantly the main message we are try- 
ing to send out today. I think we 
should not endanger or confuse that 
main message which we wish to send to 
our adversaries, to the neutrals, to our 
allies and friends, and to our own 
people—that we are united, strong, and 
determined in dealing with this new 
Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Chairman, every man has to 
search his own conscience and make his 
decision for himself. Above all we must 
be, as well as appear, united at this 
moment of crisis in our history. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield as much time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
MONAGAN]. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support this resolution. 

I support it because it strengthens the 
hand of the President in these difficult 
times. 

I support it also because it will show 
to Castro, to Khrushchev, and to the 
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world that the Congress of the United 
States is in back of the President in 
whatever course he may consider neces- 
sary to take in coping with the problem 
in Cuba. 

The Congress cannot direct the Presi- 
dent as to the details of action. We 
cannot make a day-to-day appraisal of 
the situation, nor can we determine the 
time or place of any defensive steps that 
might be required. 

On the other hand, we can support 
the President and give him evidence of 
our firm backing. In my opinion, the 
resolution does exactly this. There may 
be some difference of opinion about the 
language. There are parts of the reso- 
lution which I might revise if it were to 
be rewritten. But I believe it is a good 
resolution and one that is worthy of 
support. 

This resolution affirms the policy of 
the Monroe Doctrine to exclude the ex- 
tension of European systems to this 
hemisphere. It also affirms the right of 
individual or collective self-defense in 
the event of an attack by any state 
against an American state. It affirms 
solidarity with other nations of this 
hemisphere. 

Most important, however, it expresses 
the determination of the United States 
to prevent the Cuban regime from ex- 
tending its aggressive or subversive ac- 
tivities to any part of this hemisphere, 
as well as our national determination to 
prevent in Cuba the creation or use of 
an externally supplied military capa- 
bility endangering the security of the 
United States. 

Not least, the resolution concludes 
with a statement of our determination 
to support the aspirations of Cuban 
people for self-determination. 

I, myself, filed a resolution to express 
the determination of the United States 
in these particulars, and I am happy to 
support this resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
as much time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. LOSER]. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, I whole- 
heartedly support the joint resolution ex- 
pressing the determination of the people 
of the United States to defeat commu- 
nism and the designs of Communist ag- 
gression in this hemisphere and to do 
so by whatever means are consistent 
with our established policies, including 
the Monroe Doctrine and the require- 
ments of national security. 

This resolution is clear and emphasizes 
the will of the American people to halt 
any Communist aggression or subversion 
from Cuba or any other country. It also 
recites a firm policy position of the 
United States on Communist expansion 
and it should serve to strengthen the 
President in his stated determination to 
take whatever action that may be neces- 
sary to protect the security of the United 
States and its neighbors. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
who has been a member of this com- 
mittee for a long time, has made the 
point that I had intended to make more 
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eloquently than I can make it. We have 
here a resolution which comes to us 
unanimously from one of the great com- 
mittees of the House. The same resolu- 
tion has been passed by the other body 
of the Congress by almost a unanimous 
vote. It expresses the united will of al- 
most all of the Members of Congress in 
an area where we should be united re- 
gardless of the body in which we serve, 
and regardless of political alinement. 
The resolution which comes here, it 
seems to me—and I agree with the view 
expressed by our distinguished Speaker 
is stronger than the substitute which 
will be offered in the motion to recom- 
mit. The resolution which comes to us 
here expresses our determination to de- 
fend this country and this hemisphere 
within or without the provisions of the 
Monroe Doctrine and sets an affirmative 
policy to that end. This resolution gives 
the President the power to take what- 
ever action is necessary in this hemi- 
sphere to defend ourselves and to make 
secure our land. 
Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest of all is, “It might have been.” 


We should not be considering now 
when Castro came to power or who was 
President when he came to power. We 
should not be considering now what we 
did in 1960 or did not do in 1961. The 
issue here is what are we going to do in 
the future? The issue here is whether 
we are going to speak with one voice or 
with a babble of tongues. The issue here 
is whether we are a united nation and 
whether we in Congress give voice to the 
purposes of a united people. 

Let us back the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. Let us adopt the resolution 
that the other body has adopted. Let 
us make this the unanimous action of 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
have not always agreed with the position 
of our President in times of international 
crises but I have at all times stood un- 
failingly behind him in foreign policy 
decisions once he has made them. Sup- 
port of the President’s policy does not 
necessarily mean agreement. I want to 
state publicly for the record that I 
disagree with his policy as it relates 
to Cuba. I believe he has shown a lack 
of needed initiative to take the offensive 
for freedom in this hemisphere. In his 
reaction to the activities of Khrushchev 
and Castro he has vacillated and 
hesitated. 

Our responsibility is not to press the 
panic button but to accurately assess 
the situation and with courage and con- 
viction to move boldly to assist the 
President in carrying out the letter and 
the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine; and 
should he for reasons known only to 
him be hesitant to carry out the letter 
and spirit of the Monroe Doctrine to 
encourage him to do so. 

It is true that a spark ignited in any 
one of many areas of smouldering con- 
cern might result in a war of uncertain 
type and intensity in another, but I sub- 
mit that failure to act with decisiveness 
today will only delay the decision that 
must ultimately be made if we are not 
to become victims of the rather-red- 
than-dead philosophy. 
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These are times fraught with danger. 
In a dangerous era we must with 
courage live dangerously for what we 
believe to be moral and right. 

I do not want to see this cold war 
turn into a hot war. As a chaplain serv- 
ing on active duty during World War II 
I buried many at sea who had given their 
lives that we might live in freedom. I 
know that freedom does not come 
cheap. It cannot be preserved with- 
out sacrifice, even as it was not bought 
without sacrifice. We must avoid a hot 
war if possible but we must win this 
cold war else we will enter a hot war 
or by default capitulate in ignominity 
to the godless masters of the Com- 
munist state. 

I rise in support of a stronger resolu- 
tion than Senate Joint Resolution 230. 
Failing in this I will support the 
resolution. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure that all true Americans want to 
support the President of the United 
States in his actions in connection with 
the Cuban-Soviet threat. 

It is my belief that he should be in- 
vited to appear before a joint session of 
the Congress to give the American peo- 
ple and our friends to the south the com- 
plete picture of the dangers that we 
presently face and the course of action 
that he recommends not only now, but 
in the future, to combat the threat to our 
security from Cuba and its communistic 
overlords in this hemisphere. 

I support him fully in his heavy re- 
sponsibility, and I am certain that what- 
ever course he selects will be supported 
by all Americans except a very few. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I find 
it impossible to be present for the vote 
on Senate Joint Resolution 230, express- 
ing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the situation in 
Cuba, but I do want to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my support of this 
measure. It is my hope that the resolu- 
tion will fortify the President, and, at the 
same time, serve notice upon those hostile 
to us that we Americans are determined 
to protect our vital interests. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of House Joint Resolution 886. 
I am heartily in accord with the prin- 
ciples of this resolution, having intro- 
duced a similar resolution myself. 

The passage of this resolution, in my 
opinion, will serve notice to the world 
that the Congress, representing the 
American people, stands firmly with the 
President in his determination that we 
will not stand idly by while a Communist 
stronghold is built on our doorstep, if 
such buildup in any way endangers the 
security of the United States and our 
Western Hemisphere neighbors, 

We here recommit ourselves to work 
with the Organization of American 
States and with freedom-loving Cubans 
to support the aspirations of the Cuban 
people for self-determination. 

The announcement yesterday by Fidel 
Castro that a base for the repair of the 
fishing fleet of the U.S.S.R. will be built 
in Cuba makes it imperative that we re- 
solve that our founding principles be re- 
declared and reinforced. „ we 
cannot be so naive as to believe that this 
port will be for a fishing fleet. 
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It is my fervent hope and prayer that 
peace will reign supreme, but we can- 
not sacrifice all things just for the sake 
of temporary peace, and must now re- 
affirm our basic principles. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, on the first day of our session 
in January of 1960, almost 3 years ago, I 
introduced the first resolution of this 
nature that was introduced in Congress. 
In June of that year a hearing was had 
upon it, but, in view of adverse reports 
from the Department of State, the 
resolution was never approved in the 
86th Congress. On the first day of the 
current Congress, January 1961, I intro- 
duced another similar resolution, the 
first in this session of Congress, I re- 
peatedly requested hearings upon it. 
Finally, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
was questioned by me recently in a joint 
meeting of the House Foreign Affairs and 
House Armed Services Committees and 
he replied that he favored the substance 
of my resolution; and promptly there- 
after many persons, including myself, 
introduced the precise resolution we 
have before us now. I am glad to have 
had this part in this important legisla- 
tive action and to be a coauthor of the 
bill that is before us. Perhaps it could 
be improved here and there by slight 
changes in language, but certainly we do 
not wish to weaken it; and I note that 
the Speaker finds that the proposed Re- 
publican substitute will, in his opinion, 
weaken rather than strengthen the 
resolution, despite any intentions to the 
contrary. Therefore, I urge that we vote 
down the motion to recommit and pass 
this resolution by unanimous action. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I find 
it difficult to believe that there are those 
who, at a time like this, when our coun- 
try is in dire peril by reason of the Com- 
munist invasion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, would let the consideration of 
this resolution today degenerate to a 
partisan political level. The question is 
not who got us into this mess. Goodness 
knows, there is blame enough to go 
around and more besides. The question 
is how do we best get out of it and in 
this we must be as one and put our 
country’s interests ahead of partisan 
politics. 

I condemn inaction on the part of this 
or any other administration. I realize 
that we in Congress do not have all the 
information that they may have down- 
town. I realize, too, that if there are 
plans in the making we should avoid 
tipping our hand, but the American 
people and certainly those in my district 
and State have been aroused to a point 
that it is up to us as their Representatives 
to let the present occupant of the White 
House know that we believe and in fact 
insist that positive unilateral action 
should be taken to preserve the tenets 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The President has urged us to keep 
cool and to keep the problem in its prop- 
er perspective. This is exactly what we 
are doing, and we want this administra- 
tion to at least for once bring this prob- 
lem up to its proper perspective, which 
is No. 1 among the problems facing us 
today. How futile it seems to us to be ar- 
guing about who is going to get to the 
moon first in 10 years or so when the real 
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problem is not 233,000 miles away, if 
that is the distance to the moon, but is 
only 90 miles—as the missile flies from 
the shores of my home State. 

I thought that Neville Chamberlain 
proved a long time ago that you could 
not put an umbrella over a country that 
a dictator coveted and expect that that 
would keep him out. The Monroe Doc- 
trine says that we should consider 
any attempt by any extracontinental na- 
tion to extend its system to any country 
in the Western Hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and security. The attempt 
has been made. The system has been ex- 
tended to a country in this hemisphere, 
and our peace and security are threat- 
ened and I am scared—as are most other 
people who have taken the time to think 
about this and who know anything about 
how the Communists operate. 

The President was quite forthright in 
his statement of April 20, 1961, about 
what we were going to do, but today un- 
less he has some plans that we do not 
know about, he is eating his own words, 
because Khrushchev has crossed the en- 
tire ocean and is feverishly building 
bases, and we do not act to throw him 
out. Instead, the statement is made that 
we should not engage in rash talk about 
unilateral action as it might give some 
color of legitimacy to the claims that the 
Soviets make, that such a threat of uni- 
lateral action exists. 

In the first place, I have not noticed 
heretofore that the Communists had to 
have any color of legitimacy in order 
for them to make claims, but more than 
that I think it is time we quit worrying 
so much about what other countries 
think about us. This willy-nilly vacillat- 
ing policy of trying to please everybody 
with a Caspar Milquetoast type of for- 
eign policy can only lessen the respect 
other nations have for us. They may 
not like us if we deal from a position of 
strength, but believe me, they will respect 
us. Today, sadly, it is pretty obvious 
that they neither like us nor respect us. 

Just today I had a letter from a friend 
traveling in Italy who said: 

If you could hear the polite criticism of 
our no-positive-policy Government which we 
have heard over here, the importance of the 
legislation that the Congress passed denying 
aid to anyone trading with Cuba would be 
better appreciated. 


We have got everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by taking unilateral ac- 
tion to enforce the Monroe Doctrine. If 
Khrushchev is ready to start a war over 
his base 90 miles from our shores, then 
he is ready for a war, period. If we re- 
treat or do nothing in Cuba, he will find 
some other provocation. 

The President has conceded the valid- 
ity of the Monroe Doctrine. He says he 
has authority now to take such action as 
is necessary. I hope in making up his 
mind as to what is necessary that he will 
listen to the voice of the American people 
and not pay so much attention to the 
pantywaists in the State Department who 
seem to think you can be all things to 
all people. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, the de- 
velopment of a Communist government 
in the Western Hemisphere is a situation 
that disturbs every American. It is dis- 
turbing to have the Communist menace 
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secure a base of operations so close to 
our shore and so strategic to the volatile 
Latin American countries. It is even 
more disturbing to see the happy, 
friendly Cuban people forced under the 
yoke of a Communist dictator. 

I believe we are moving correctly in 
expressing our sentiments in the matter 
of Cuba as this resolution does. Let no 
man question the unanimity with which 
our President speaks for America when 
he declares that our ultimate goal is 
eradication of Castro’s communistic gov- 
ernment and the return of a democratic 
society in Cuba. Let no man question 
the solidarity which exists in this country 
behind the President's declaration to use 
whatever means necessary to prevent the 
spread of communism to other Republics 
of this hemisphere. 

It was more than unfortunate that the 
Castro government was allowed to import 
communistic ideology, communistic sys- 
tems, and communistic arms into this 
hemisphere. It was a disaster. But our 
problem now is not what should have 
been done in 1959 and 1960 when Castro 
came to power and turned to the Com- 
munists. Our problem is what do we do 
now and in the future. I believe this 
resolution expresses the sense, not only 
of the Congress, but of the entire Nation. 

There are those who mix hindsight 
with emotion and call for war against 
Cuba. I have fought in war and I do 
not shrink from it in defense of our Na- 
tion and its honor. But I do not believe 
it is responsible thinking to call for the 
spilling of American blood on Cuban 
beaches to play on the emotions of the 
electorate in this election year. The time 
calls for vision and for thoughtful deci- 
sions not rash and irresponsible cries 
for war. 

I am sorry that some people, people 
who should be more responsible, people 
from my own State, have joined and 
even led this cry. This merely plays into 
the hands of the Communists who seek 
to justify their increased armament of 
the island of Cuba. It only gives them 
the respectability of defense to the 
watching eyes of the uncommitted world 
to have these calls for war eminate from 
voices of leadership in this country. 

There is much that can be done about 
Cuba, and I believe our President will 
continue to exert every effort to bring 
about the downfall of the dictatorship. 
We must insist that our allies cut off all 
trade with the island that might prolong 
the Castro regime. We might recognize 
a duly established Cuban Government in 
cratic institutions there. We must in- 
crease our information programs direct- 
ed at Cuba and other Latin countries to 
exile to prepare for the return of demo- 
get the truth about Castro and com- 
munism better known in those lands. 

I support this resolution and I know 
that in doing so I speak for the people 
of my district. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
join those Members of the House who 
feel that the resolution before us does 
not spell out in as effective a manner 
as it could the feeling of the Congress 
on this subject. I wish to make special 
mention of the fact that we in the legis- 
lative branch of Government in adopting 
resolutions of this nature are speaking 
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for the constituents we represent. I feel 
safe in saying, as I am saying, without 
fear of contradiction, that the over- 
whelming majority of our Nation’s citi- 
zens would hope for a stronger, more 
forceful resolution. 

However, the intent of Congress 
should be perfectly clear. We recog- 
nize the tragedy that has befallen the 
Cuban people; we recognize that the 
Castro government is a menace to the 
freedom of Latin America; we recognize 
that the Castro government speaks not 
for the people of Cuba but for inter- 
national Communism. Therefore, we 
present this resolution expressing the 
sense of Congress that the import of the 
problem of Cuba be recognized by our 
State Department and that strength re- 
place vacillation; constructive programs 
replace confusion, and determination to 
pursue the road of righteousness should 
be followed. 

I also join the many Members who 

emphasize the fact that the Monroe 
Doctrine is just as alive today as at the 
time of enunciation. The control of 
Cuba by the Communists is a violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, We so recog- 
nize this and must serve notice on our 
State Department that the Congress 
and the people ask for implementation 
and enforcement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 
As Congress moves toward a close, it 
is certainly proper that we strengthen 
the hand of the President by the pas- 
sage of this resolution. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
United States is determined to prevent 
the export of Castroism to Latin Amer- 
ica. This determination is firmly and 
unequivocally stated in the joint reso- 
lution before us today. Let no one mis- 
take the sincerity and depth of feeling 
which this resolution expresses. Its 
message is directed alike to Castro and 
his Soviet masters. President Kennedy 
pees the same determination when he 

Let all our neighbors know that we shall 
join with them to oppose aggression or sub- 
version anywhere in the Americas. And let 
every other power know that this hemisphere 


intends to remain the master of its own 
house. 


The bright beacon of social progress 
which Castro once claimed light on that 
island is now tarnished and dark—be- 
grimed by complicity with the ugly am- 
bitions of the Soviet Union. As an ally 
of the Communists, Castro can no long- 
er pretend to stand in the noble tradi- 
tion of Latin American independence 
symbolized by José Marti and Simon 
Bolivar. We resist Soviet ambitions in 
Cuba because we hope that the Cuban 
people will still be able to achieve the 
independence, freedom and reforms to 
which they aspire, and which Castro has 
utterly failed to give them. 

It is no new experience for nations 
devoted to the freedom and dignity of 
the individual to combat Communist am- 
bitions. We now confront the Soviet 
bloc in every sector of the globe. 

In Berlin, where the steel and con- 
crete reality of the wall—a wall which 
I saw myself last fall—stands as a silent 
symbol of Communist enslavement. 
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In South Vietnam, where, amidst 
hand and knife combat, peasant aspira- 
tions have been perverted to Communist 
ends. 

In Africa, where millions of people 
are struggling to move into the 20th 


century. 

In the Arctic, where in the lonely 
vastness, brave men maintain an elec- 
tronic tripwire to guard our northern 
ramparts. 

Because the battle against com- 
munism is worldwide, we must view to- 
day’s crisis and fashion our policy to 
meet it with the same worldwide vision 
and determination. Even as we resist 
Soviet aspirations in Latin America, we 
must continue to guard against giving 
the Communists the victories they seek 
elsewhere, either in Berlin, in South 
Vietnam, in Africa, or in the Arctic. 

Moreover, as we are all aware, it has 
been a clear postulate of Soviet policy 
to seek to disrupt and fragment the co- 
hesion of the Western alliance. This is 
a goal they pursue today and this is 
why, as we confront the crisis in Cuba, 
we must never let our gaze be turned 
away from this persistent effort of So- 
viet policy to erode our position else- 
where. 

For example, in NATO, the Soviets 
seize every opportunity to disrupt the al- 
liance which is the cornerstone of our 
strength in Europe. 

In the United Nations, which has 
helped to keep the peace and, against 
high odds, to foster stability in Korea, 
Suez, Lebanon, and the Congo, the So- 
viets and their puppets never cease their 
efforts to woo others to their cause. 

In the underdeveloped areas, which 
for many reasons of history and loca- 
tion, often view the world from an angle 
sharply different from ours, the Commu- 
nists exploit every grievance as they try 
to discredit our efforts in helping in the 
immense task of building free and demo- 
cratic societies. 

Most of all, in Berlin, where armed 
Soviet and American soldiers face 
each other daily, and in South Vietnam, 
where American men are risking their 
lives, do we see the clear and inescapable 
fact that the Communist challenge ex- 
tends beyond Havana to every corner of 
the globe. 

Mr, Chairman, we Americans are con- 
fident that the great majority of the 
Cuban people want to be free. It is this 
goal of freedom for the people of this un- 
happy land that must be our aspiration 
and hope and determination. It is this 
hope and determination which this 
joint resolution refiects. 

I hope the resolution passes over- 
whelmingly and that we show not the 
face of division but of unity to Castro 
and Khrushchev and all the world. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this joint resolution before 
us, designed to express “the determina- 
tion of the United States with respect to 
the situation in Cuba,” and I most 
earnestly hope that this House will 
unanimously adopt it without extended 
delay. 

As we are all aware, this resolution is 
entirely consistent with the statement of 
policy on Cuba issued by the President 
last September 13. Indeed, this reso- 
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lution is intended to reinforce that 
statement and demonstrate to everyone 
concerned: that there is no doubt of the 
fundamental policy and determination 
of the United Statq concerning the 
present government of Cuba. 

As indicated in the reports accom- 
panying this resolution, the develop- 
ments in Cuba are of major concern to 
us but the known military capabilities in 
Cuba do not yet endanger the security 
of the United States. Rather, the most 
dangerous threat within these develop- 
ments is against the nearby Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

By the adoption of this resolution we 
make it clear that this country does not 
intend to tolerate the projection of any 
aggressive or subversive activities from 
Cuba, by force, to any part of this 
hemisphere, nor do we intend to tolerate 
the establishment in Cuba of a military 
capability that could endanger the secu- 
rity of the people of the United States. 
The resolution clearly implies, without 
any provocative language, that all re- 
quired means, including resort to arms, 
will be used, if necessary, to prevent ei- 
ther of these projections. 

In summary, this resolution reveals 
that this Nation is united in its deter- 
mination to act resolutely to prevent 
any expansion of the Soviet-Cuban 
power in South America, to discourage 
the development of any offensive mili- 
tary potential in Cuba and to encourage 
the hopes and the desires of the Cuban 
people for independence. 

In practical projection and in the ab- 
sence of any overt challenge from Cuba, 
it would appear that this resolution 
states, with dignity and brevity, the full 
sense of our national sentiment at this 
time. 

This joint resolution, indeed, is not 
a threat but it should be interpreted, 
in the right places, as a warning that 
the United States, in accordance with 
tradition, is prepared to take whatever 
steps may be necessary to prevent any 
expanding developments in the Cuban 
area which are inconsistent with the se- 
curity of the American people and the 
safety of the Western Hemisphere. In 
good conscience, in good faith and with 
traditional patriotic devotion, let us 
promptly adopt the resolution. 
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Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, today 
the voice of the American people, casting 
aside politics and partisanship, has 
spoken out firmly and strongly, echoing 
the words of our President that “this 
country will do whatever must be done 
in order to insure our security.” 

There is no question as to what is 
meant by the words “to prevent by what- 
ever means may be necessary, including 
the use of arms.” This is simple, direct, 
even blunt language. This is the lan- 
guage that the Communists understand. 
And it is the only way that we can talk 
when we discuss the grave situation in 
Cuba. We must speak out with one 
voice, demonstrating that all America is 
100 percent behind the President, leav- 
ing no doubt in the minds of Commu- 
nists in Cuba, in this hemisphere, or in 
Russia that we are willing to fight, if 
necessary, to protect our security and 
the sovereignty of all American nations. 
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But though we stand united and 
strong against the threat to our Nation 
and our neighbors, we must act wisely, 
deliberately and well. We must not be 
swept up in hysteria. This is a situa- 
tion calling for action stemming from 
the best possible thinking of clear and 
reasonable minds. 

The action we take, moreover, must be 
in concert with our American neighbors 
and friends. We are not in this alone. 
The Communist threat is as real to 
other American nations as it is to our 
Nation. The action we take must, 
therefore, be in concert with them, not 
a unilateral move on our part. 

Let us now move to adopt the resolu- 
tion passed to us by the other body. 
Let us demonstrate by our vote the 
unanimity of Americans everywhere in 
their support of our President, so that 
the Communist world can fully under- 
stand the utter strength of our resolve 
and the free world can continue to look 
upon America, and respect her, as the 
leader of the fight for freedom and self- 
determination of people everywhere. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
American people are justifiably aroused 
over the Soviet buildup in Cuba. It is 
very healthy that the Congress is giving 
expression to the deep concern of the 
people over this buildup. 

It is difficult to understand why we 
should stand idly by while our allies, to 
many of whom we extend foreign aid, 
persist in trade with Cuba. I am dis- 
appointed that our friends and neighbors 
in other parts of Latin America have not 
responded with greater vigor in joining 
our efforts to curb Castro and the Soviet 
influence in Cuba, 

I voted and spoke out in favor of 
amendments to the foreign aid bill to 
stiffen control over and prohibit extend- 
ing aid which might find its way in trans- 
shipments to Cuba. But I am not in 
favor of any declaration of war, for the 
purpose of our foreign policy is to pre- 
serve the peace. Nevertheless, we must 
make crystal clear that we will not tol- 
erate any direct threat to American se- 
curity in this hemisphere or elsewhere. 

This is one of the most important res- 
olutions on which I have voted since com- 
ing to the Congress. It may well deter- 
mine whether we can preserve the peace 
and avoid war. 

So many wars in the past have been 
caused by misunderstandings—particu- 
larly when other nations have not fully 
realized that the United States will go to 
war if its security is directly threatened. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this resolu- 
tion and hope that it is overwhelmingly 
adopted. This resolution if adopted will 
demonstrate the unity which we in this 
Nation must present in order to achieve 
our maximum strength and influence. 
The precise language of this resolution 
may not satisfy each and every Member 
100 percent. Yet if we each wrote our 
own version, it might result in a Babel 
of divided voices, thus defeating the pur- 
pose of this resolution by exaggerating 
a disunity which does not in fact exist, 

I have faith in the extended work of 
the other body and the careful work of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
But there is an even more important 
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point here. We in Congress must not 
set this body up ás a maker of foreign 
policy, nor should we attempt to define 
with very detailed precision the moves 
which should be carried out in the best 
interests of our national defense strat- 
egy. The President of the United 
States, as commander in chief, should 
have that authority and the freedom to 
move in the interests of our national 
security in the making of our foreign 
policy and in the formulation of our de- 
fense strategy. 

For all of these reasons, I intend to 
vote for this resolution and hope that its 
passage will provide a rallying cry for 
freedom among the peoples of those na- 
tions who may not yet appreciate the 
seriousness of the Castro threats. I do 
not believe that Castro’s Cuba is a dag- 
ger pointed at our throats, capable of de- 
stroying us. The threat, rather, comes 
from the danger that this buildup might 
goad us into acts of war which will un- 
leash a nuclear holocaust. However, I 
believe the resolution clearly recognizes 
the possible danger that the Soviet build- 
up, or other overt acts by the Castro re- 
gime, might in the future constitute the 
kind of direct threat to American secu- 
rity which will warrant further and de- 
cisive action—and that is another reason 
why I believe the resolution is a firm and 
healthy one which deserves overwhelm- 
ing support. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
read the joint resolution passed by the 
84th Congress, January 29, 1955, author- 
izing the President to take such action 
as he deemed necessary to stop the Red 
Chinese Communists from making an 
armed attack on Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores. 

I will read the resolution in full: 
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Joint resolution authorizing the President 
to employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States for protecting the security of For- 
mosa, the Pescadores and related positions 
and territories of that area 
Whereas the primary purpose of the United 

States, in its relations with all other na- 

tions, is to develop and sustain a just and 

enduring peace for all; and 
Whereas certain territories in the West 

Pacific under the jurisdiction of the Repub- 

lic of China are now under armed attack, 

and threats and declarations have been and 
are being made by the Chinese Communists 
that such armed attack is in aid of and in 
preparation for armed attack on Formosa 
and the Pescadores; and 

Whereas such armed attack if continued 
would gravely endanger the peace and se- 
curity of the West Pacific area and partic- 
ularly of Formosa and the Pescadores; and 

Whereas the secure possession by friendly 
governments of the western Pacific island 
chain, of which Formosa is a part, is essen- 
tial to the vital interests of the United 

States and all friendly nations in or border- 

ing upon the Pacific Ocean; and 
Whereas the President of the United States 

on January 6, 1955, submitted to the Senate 

for its advice and consent to ratification a 

Mutual Defense Treaty between the United 

States of America and the Republic of 

China, which recognizes that an armed at- 

tack in the West Pacific area directed 

territories, therein described, in the region 
of Formosa and the Pescadores, would be 
dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
parties to the treaty: Therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States af America 
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in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States be and he hereby is 
authorized to employ the Armed Forces of 
the United States as he deems necessary for 
the specific purpose of securing and protect- 
ing Formosa and the Pescadores 

armed attack, this authority to include the 
securing and protection of such related po- 
sitions and territories of that area now in 
friendly hands and the taking of such other 
measures as he judges to be required or ap- 
propriate in assuring the defense of For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. 

This resolution shall expire when the 
President shall determine that the peace and 
security of the area is reasonably assured 
by international conditions created by ac- 
tion of the United Nations or otherwise, and 
shall so report to the Congress. 

Approved January 29, 1955. 


Immediately after the passage of that 
resolution the President sent the 7th 
Fleet into the Formosa Straits, which 
proved to the Reds that Uncle Sam was 
not bluffing, and the result was that the 
planned Red attack on Formosa did not 
materialize. 

Why, I ask, do we not pass a similar 
resolution now, since we are faced with 
a very similar situation in Cuba, where 
the Castro and the Russian Communists 
have joined forces to establish a military 
toehold only 90 miles from the US. 
mainland? 

Our President has not asked Congress 
to give him authority to deal with that 
problem effectively and decisively. But 
instead we are now faced with a weak- 
kneed resolution which in effect gives 
the President no more authority to deal 
with this powder keg Cuban problem 
than he already has. 

Mr. Chairman, it must be pointed out 
that the President of the United States 
under his war powers, could and should 
have long ago sent a sufficient arm of 
our naval fleet to patrol the waters 
around Cuba. Had this been done, I am 
sure that all ships flying the flag of any 
foreign nation, Russian included, would 
never have crossed the line loaded with 
instruments of war for Castro. The 
American people are asking, What are 
we waiting for?” It is noteworthy that 
so long as Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was President of the United States, the 
Russian Communists were very careful 
not to show one iota of military coopera- 
tion with Castro, for they knew only too 
well that Ike would not permit a Red 
military buildup in Cuba’s tent which is 
now going on, full speed ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest the words 
“Formosa and the Pescadores” in the 
joint resolution passed by Congress in 
1955 be substituted by inserting in lieu 
thereof these words: “the United States 
and all sister nations within the confines 
of the Monroe Doctrine as originally 
spelled out.” 

May I say in conclusion, that, regard- 
less of the nature of resolutions we pass 
today, I sincerely hope and pray that 
the Communists will understand and 
that Uncle Sam is ready to take any 
means necessary to stop their military 
buildup in Cuba. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to add my voice to those of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues who have spoken 
in favor of Senate Joint Resolution 230, 
which expresses the firm support of the 
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Congress for the President in the pres- 
ent Cuban crisis. 

I am heartily in accord with the reso- 
lution, in view of the critical state of our 
relations with Cuba at this time, when 
the Soviet Union is getting bolder and 
bolder in its contributions to the military 
strength of the Cuban Government, as 
well as in advancing its own espionage 
activities in this hemisphere, for in- 
stance, through the fishing port which 
has just been announced. 

Communism cannot be allowed to 
spread in our Western Hemisphere, and 
I feel that we are absolutely right in de- 
claring to all the world that we are will- 
ing to support whatever means may be 
necessary to insure that it does not 
spread. Our President has made it 
known that the United States will take 
action if the buildup in Cuba reaches 
such proportions as to present a threat 
to this country or its Latin American 
neighbors. I heartily endorse the ex- 
pression by Congress of our willingness 
to support him in this action, whatever 
form it may have to take. 

We all acknowledge that the Presi- 
dent alone can have access to all the in- 
formation necessary, and alone can be 
aware of all the considerations which 
must go into the formulation of foreign 
policy decisions. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 230 also acknowledges this reality 
of the operation of our Government, and 
makes known to all the world, and most 
particularly to the Soviet Union, that the 
President has the unanimous support of 
the American people and their elected 
representatives in Congress in whatever 
actions he may take to keep this hemi- 
sphere free of the tyranny of commu- 
nism. I, therefore, wholeheartedly sup- 
port it. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
express my full support for the two 
strong resolutions passed by this House 
on September 24 and September 26 in 
support of the President’s position in de- 
fending American rights and American 
interests in the Caribbean. 

The first resolution authorizes the 
President to call up 150,000 reservists to 
active duty and extend the tours of those 
now on active duty while Congress is 
adjourned. This should give ample sup- 
port to the President and show the 
Kremlin that Americans stand united in 
their determination to defend their in- 
terests wherever they may be challenged 
around the world. 

The second resolution outlines our de- 
termination to prevent the spread of 
Cuba’s Marxist-Leninist regime or its 
subversive activities to any part of the 
Western Hemisphere, to prevent the 
creation of a military capability in Cuba 
dangerous to the U.S. security, and to 
work with the Organization of American 
States and the freedom-loving Cuban 
people in support of their aspirations for 
self-determination. 

These two resolutions of the Congress, 
passed with virtually unanimous con- 
sent and approval, add great emphasis 
and strength to the President’s firm and 
precise outline of the U.S. position on 
the Cuban situation given on September 
13. 
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I would like to quote briefly from that 
statement of position: 

If at any time the Communist buildup in 
Cuba were to endanger or interfere with our 
security in any way, including our base at 
Guantanamo, our passage to the Panama 
Canal, our missile and space activities at 
Cape Canaveral, or the lives of American cit- 
izens in this country, or if Cuba should ever 
attempt to export its aggressive purposes by 
force or threat of force against any nation 
in this hemisphere, or become an offensive 
military base of significant capacity for the 
Soviet Union, then this country will do what- 
ever must be done to protect its own secu- 
rity and that of its allies. 


This warning is both timely and un- 
mistakably clear. There should be no 
doubt about its meaning in Havana nor 
in Moscow. 

We do not, nor will we stand idly by 
when our vital interests and the vital 
interests of our friends are challenged. 

At the present time we are consulting 
with the other members of the Organi- 
zation of American States about more 
concrete steps to isolate and quarantine 
this Caribbean cancer before it spreads 
to its neighbors. 

While it may be easy for some of our 
more volatile friends to call for immedi- 
ate invasion of Cuba as the solution, we 
must not allow ourselves to be stampeded 
into hasty and ill-considered action— 
which might very well do more harm 
than good at the present time. 

But let us not rule out such strong ac- 
tion for the future, should circumstances 
dictate this move either in conjunction 
with our fellow American Republics or 
unilaterally, if that should prove neces- 
sary. 

By giving all measure of support to 
the freedom-loving elements of the 
Cuban people, by establishing Spanish- 
speaking units of our military forces to 
train Cuban nationals (as we are now 
in the process of doing), by continuing 
our economic embargo of Cuba, by en- 
couraging our friends and allies around 
the world to join us in isolating this 
Caribbean menace, but, perhaps of over- 
riding importance, by pushing forward 
with the positive and forward-looking 
program embodied in the Alliance for 
Progress—by all these means will we 
succeed in destroying this Communist 
outpost in the New World and at the 
same time creating a truly new world 
of opportunity—economic, social, and 
political—for the underprivileged masses 
of the Latin nations of this hemisphere. 

We must not only have a negative or 
defensive program of military strength 
to deter the Communists here and across 
the ocean, but we must have a positive 
program of development and progress to 
offer as a worthy alternative to the easy 
blandishments of communism. 

Let no man mistake our military 
power and determination to defend our 
rights—and let no man mistake the vi- 
tality of our way of life to triumph over 
the human slavery of the Communist 
system. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, the 
question of Castro and Cuba is the over- 
riding problem involving the Communist 
menace, as far as the United States is 
concerned. 

We recognize, of course, that the ulti- 
mate responsibility for our foreign policy 
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lies with the President, under our Con- 
stitution. The people of the United 
States have always patriotically pitched 
in and supported their Presidents when 
there has been a showdown, and will do 
so again. 

Nevertheless, Congress, in representing 
the people, recognizes that it, as well 
as the individual Members of Congress, 
has a right and a duty to express itself 
on matters in which the people are so 
vitally interested and concerned. 

This is evidenced by the action so 
recently taken by the House, in amend- 
ing the foreign aid appropriation bill so 
as to prohibit foreign aid gifts to those 
countries which furnish arms, ammuni- 
tion, or other materials of war to Cuba, 
or whose ships carry supplies to Cuba. 

It is sentiment of the U.S. Congress, 
at least insofar as the House of Repre- 
sentatives is concerned, that Castro and 
communism in Cuba should receive no 
encouragement in a continuation of the 
subjugation of the Cuban people, and 
no aid in building Cuba as a missile base 
or operations bastion for Communist 
action against the United States or the 
Western Hemisphere. 

To express this sentiment, the House 
so amended the foreign aid appropria- 
tion bill. Now, we find our Secretary of 
State objecting to these amendments. 
In effect, he is saying that it is not in 
the interest of the United States to 
oppose the Communist military buildup 
in Cuba. He would have us continue 
giving aid to foreign lands, that they 
may be in a position to continue aiding 
and abetting Castro and communism. 

I certainly do not want to leave the 
impression only one person is the cause 
of our dilemma—our same Department 
of State, but under another Secretary 
and another administration, was the in- 
stalling officer in placing Castro, a known 
Communist for many years, in control of 
Cuba. 

That was 4 years ago; the Communist 
regimes of Europe and Asia immediately 
began sending men and supplies into 
Cuba, building bases, which has con- 
tinued to the present day. Yet our Gov- 
ernment would not even admit this fact, 
until only a few weeks ago when every- 
one already knew it. 

And even until this good day, our Gov- 
ernment has not once officially protested 
to Khrushchev, or any other govern- 
ment. 

Under these circumstances, with the 
Russian arms buildup continuing, is it 
any wonder that the U.S. Congress, as 
the representatives of the people, desire 
in some way to make their official pro- 
test to Khrushchev, in the absence of 
such a protest from the executive de- 
partment: Weak though our protest may 
be, there is no alternative but to support 
it. Khrushchev must know that the 
representatives of the American people 
do not condone his invasion of our 
hemisphere and the consequent great 
threat to our freedom from the naval 
and missile bases in Cuba. 

Without some protest from this coun- 
try, it is no wonder that Khrushchev 
told Robert Frost, the poet, that Ameri- 
cans have become too liberal to fight to 
protect themselves; neither is it surpris- 
ing that he told Stewart Udall, our Sec- 
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retary of the Interior, that he was con- 
vinced the United States will take no 
action in opposition to the Soviet Union 
in Cuba. 

These stated impressions of Khru- 
shechev could only have been magnified 
and probably confirmed in his mind by 
two subsequent events. 

The first of these occurred in Italy. 
Italian seamen refused to operate two 
Italian ships which were loaded with 
Russian and Italian supplies for Castro. 
A National Maritime Union official in 
New York revealed that the U.S. labor 
attaché at Rome was urging the Italian 
Government to force the seamen to sail 
the two ships to Cuba. 

The U.S. Department of State has pre- 
viously stopped boycotts against Castro 
shipping out of U.S. ports. 

Even though our Government is sup- 
posedly pressuring other countries to 
stop their ships from carrying Russian 
supplies to Castro, our officials try to 
interfere with any attempts to boycott 
Castro’s supply line. That alone would 
cause Khrushchev to harden his belief 
that the United States will not oppose 
the continuation of his takeover in the 
American countries, but in addition to 
that, there is the latest announcement 
that Russia is building a naval base in 
Cuba—and again, no official protest from 
our Government. The announcement 
was the construction of a base for fish- 
ing vessels, but it will also accommodate 
war vessels and submarines. 

The State Department has finally 
publicly recognized the Russian takeover 
in Cuba, but still persists in minimizing 
the amount of military support being 
furnished, in spite of correspondents’ re- 
ports of Russian and satellite troops 
headed by a Russian major general. 

Other nations are also beginning to 
share Khrushehev's opinion of America’s 
actions. They have learned there is no 
way to appease or reason with a Com- 
munist. We certainly should have 
learned it long ago. 

The way Khrushchev has taken over 
in Cuba is an illustration. Four years 
ago, he sent in Czechoslovakians and 
Chinese Reds to build airbases. Even I 
was informed of it at the time, as it was 
well known I had branded Castro as a 
Communist even before our then State 
Department helped him into control of 
Cuba. Getting away with that, Khru- 
shchev now has missile bases, air bases, 
a naval and submarine base abuilding, 
and at least 10,000 Reds in Cuba. It is 
no longer Castro’s Cuba—it is Khru- 
shchev’s “Kuba”—a servile Communist 
satellite. There are now 5,000 well- 
armed Communist troops patrolling the 
boundaries of our naval base at Guan- 
tanamo. And Khrushchev, in his belief 
that America now really is too liberal to 
defend itself, is daring us to do some- 
thing about it. He approves of revolu- 
tions to overthrow freedom, but brands 
counterrevolutions to restore freedom 
as being aggression. Sometimes there is 
cause to wonder if our State Depart- 
ment officials might have similar beliefs. 

Spokesmen for our Government sug- 
gest the Monroe Doctrine will be applica- 
ble only if Soviet arms in Cuba become 
offensive, or if directed against other 
American nations. The truth is, the 
Monroe Doctrine was breached when 
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Cuba was taken over by Russia. Russia 
regards this as a retreat on our part. 
Successive retreats will make Khru- 
shchev bolder, just as happened with Hit- 
ler more than 20 years ago, when he 
finally decided that England would not 
fight at all, but would continue to make 
concessions. 

We, as representatives of the people, 
must register our protest, and our de- 
termination to preserve the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of the time on this 
side. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
any motion to recommit. As, I under- 
stand, did all Members of the House, 
I received this morning a letter from 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PI LION] proposing a motion to recom- 
mit, When I arrived on the floor to 
start this debate at noon I was in- 
formed that the authors of the motion to 
recommit on the other side of the aisle 
were revising their language. About an 
hour after the debate started a motion 
to recommit in its present form was 
handed to me. It has been put in the 
Recorp by the author of the motion. 
Now I find that in section 2, the author 
changed the language “authorize the 
President”, when a question was raised 
as to whether this might be subject to a 
point of order and that perhaps it went 
a little further than was intended. In- 
stead of “authorize the President” the 
word “urge” has been substituted, 

As the majority leader told you, there 
was long and continuous study of this 
resolution both by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and by the committees 
of the other body. In my opening re- 
marks I gave you the history of the ac- 
tion in the other body on this resolution 
and how carefully it was drafted. 

I urge the Committee of the Whole 
to stand by the resolution in its present 
form. I feel it is a good resolution. I 
feel that the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has worked long and hard in iron- 
ing out the language. To me this mo- 
tion to recommit, in the form of an 
amendment, is nothing but nit picking 
and juggling words. There is just a little 
tinge of politics here. 

I stood on this floor when the Formosa 
resolution was adopted, under a closed 
rule in 1955. The Formosa resolution 
was as strongly supported on this side 
of the aisle as by the party of the admin- 
istration. I stood in this well in 1957 
when we adopted the Near East resolu- 
tion, under a closed rule. And the debate 
did not reflect partisan politics. We 
gave our President then the support he 
needed. Let us give him the strength he 
needs today. This resolution was voted 
out of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs unanimously. Let us show that 
we are united today. ) 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
joint resolution is considered as having 
been read for amendment. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 

S.J. Res. 230 
Joint resolution expressing the determina- 
tion of the United States with respect to 
the situation in Cuba 

Whereas President James Monroe, an- 

nouncing the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, de- 
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clared that the United States would consider 
any attempt on the part of European powers 
“to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety”; and 

Whereas in the Rio Treaty of 1947 the 
parties agreed that “an armed attack by 
any State against an American State shall 
be considered as an attack against all the 
American States, and, consequently, each 
one of the said contracting parties under- 
takes to assist in meeting the attack in the 
exercise of the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense recognized by ar- 
ticle 51 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions”; and 

Whereas the Foreign Ministers of the Or- 
ganization of American States at Punta del 
Este in January 1962 declared: “The pres- 
ent Government of Cuba has identified it- 
self with the principles of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, has established a political, eco- 
nomic, and social system based on that doc- 
trine, and accepts military assistance from 
extracontinental Communist powers, includ- 
ing even the threat of military intervention 
in America on the part of the Soviet Union”; 
and 

Whereas the international Communist 
movement has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic, and military 
sphere of influence: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the United 
States is determined— 

(a) to prevent by whatever means may be 
necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending, by force or the threat of force, its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any 
part of this hemisphere; 

(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation or 
use of an externally supported military ca- 
pability endangering the security of the 
United States; and 

(c) to work with the Organization of 
American States and with freedom-loving 
Cubans to support the aspirations of the 
Cuban people for self-determination. 


The CHAIRMAN. No amendments 
are in order to the joint resolution ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Are there any committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MORGAN. There are no com- 
mittee amendments, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
committee amendments, under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Roprxo, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 230) express- 
ing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the situation in 
Cuba, pursuant to House Resolution 805, 
he reported the joint resolution back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the joint resolution? 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. As it is pres- 
ently written I am opposed to it, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BRooMFIELD moves to recommit Senate 
Joint Resolution 230 to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs with instructions to report 
the same to the House forthwith with the 
following amendments: 

On page 2, in the preamble, strike out: 
“Whereas the international Communist 
movement has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic and military 
sphere of influence”, and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“Whereas the Soviet Union and the inter- 
national Communist movement has increas- 
ingly extended into Cuba its political, eco- 
nomic and military system in violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine:’ 

On page 2, line 3, before the word that“, 
insert “SECTION 1.”. 

On page 2, line 5, before the words “the 
Marxist-Leninist”, insert the words “the in- 
ternational Communist movement operating 
through”, 

On page 3, after line 3, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 2. That the Congress of the United 
States urges the President, in accordance 
with existing law, to take, and supports him 
in taking, jointly with other free nations or 
unilaterally, such political, diplomatic, eco- 
nomic or military action as may be necessary 
to implement and enforce the Monroe Doc- 
trine throughout this hemisphere.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 140, nays 251, not voting 46, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 251] 


YEAS—1i140 
Abernethy Fenton Mosher 
Adair Findley Nelsen 
Alger o Norblad 
Andersen, Fulton Ny 
5 Garland O’Konski 
Anderson, III. Gathings TS 
ds vin Ostertag 
Ashbrook Glenn Pelly 
Avery Goodell Pillion 
Ayres Pirnie 
Baker Griffin Poff 
Baldwin Gross Quie 
tes Gubser Ray 
Battin Reece 
Becker Halleck Reifel 
Beermann Harrison, Wyo. Rhodes, Ariz 
Bell Ha: a Rlehlman 
Berry Harvey, Mich. Roudebush 
Betts Hoeven Rousselot 
Bow „ St. George 
Bray Horan Saylor 
Bromwell Hosmer Schadeberg 
Broomfield Jensen Schenck 
Brown Johansen Scherer 
Broyhill Jonas Schneebeli 
Bruce Keith Schweiker 
Byrnes, Wis. Kilburn Schwengel 
Ceder! King, N.Y. Scranton 
Knox Shriver 
Chenoweth Kunkel Sibal 
Ch 1 Smith, Calif. 
Clan Laird Springer 
Collier Langen Stafford 
Conte Latta Teague, Calif. 
Corbett Lipscomb Thomson, Wis. 
Cramer Tollefson 
Cunningham McVey Tupper 
Curtin MacGregor Utt 
Curtis, Mass. Mailliard Van Zandt 
Curtis, Mo Martin, Nebr. allhauser 
Dague Mason Westland 
Derounian May Wharton 
Devine Miller, N.Y. Widnall 
Dole Milliken 
Durno Minshall Wilson, Calif. 
Dwyer Moore Wilson, Ind 
Ellsworth Morse Younger 
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NAYS—251 
Abbitt Grant Nix 
Addabbo Gray Norrell 
Albert Green, Oreg. O’Brien, N.Y. 
Alexander Green, Pa. O'Hara, 
Alford Griffiths O'Hara, Mich 
Andrews Hagan, Ga. Olsen 
Ashley Hagen, Calif. O'Neill 
Ashmore Haley 
Auchincloss Halpern Patman 
Bailey Harding Perkins 
Baring Hardy Peterson 
Barrett Harris Pfost 
Harrison, Va. Philbin 
Bass, Tenn Hays Pike 
Beckworth Healey Poage 
Bennett, Fla Hébert Powell 
Bennett, Mich. Hechler Price 
Blatnik Hemphill Pucinski 
Henderson Purcell 
Boland Herlong Rains 
Bonner Holifield Randall 
Boykin Holland Reuss 
Brademas Huddleston Rhodes, Pa 
Brewster Hull Riley 
Brooks, Tex. Ichord, Mo. Rivers, Alaska 
Buckley Inouye Rivers, S. C. 
Burke, Ky. Jarman Roberts, Ala 
Burke, Mass. Jennings Roberts, Tex 
Burleson Joelson o 
Byrne, Pa Johnson, Calif. Rogers, Colo 
Cahill Johnson, Md. Rogers, Fla. 
Cannon Jones, Ala Rogers, Tex 
Carey Jones, Mo Rooney 
Casey Judd Roosevelt 
Celler Karsten Rosenthal 
Chelf Karth Rostenkowski 
Chiperfield Kastenmeier Ro 
Clark Kelly Rutherford 
Coad Keogh Ryan, Mich 
Cohelan Kilgore Ryan, N.Y. 
Colmer King, Calif St. Germain 
Cook King, Utah Santangelo 
Cooley Kirwan Scott 
Corman Kitchin Selden 
Daddario Klu Shelley 
Daniels Kornegay Sheppard 
Davis, John W. Kowalski Shipley 
Dawson Landrum Sikes 
Delaney Lane Sisk 
Dent Lankford Slack 
Denton Lennon Smith, Iowa 
Diggs Lesinski Smith, Miss 
Dingell Libonati Smith, Va 
Donohue Lindsay Spence 
Dorn r Staggers 
Dowdy McDowell Steed 
Downing McFall Stephens 
Doyle McMillan tto: 
Dulski Mack Stubblefield 
Edmondson Madden Sullivan 
Elliott Magnuson Teague, Tex 
Everett Mahon Thomas 
Evins Mars) Thompson, La. 
Fallon Martin, Mass. Thompson, N.J. 
Farbstein Mati Thompson, Tex 
1 Matthews Thornberry 
Feighan Merrow ‘oll 
Finnegan Miller, Clem Trimble 
er er, Tuck 
Flood George P. pote Morris K. 
Fiynt Mills nik 
F. Moeller 8 
Forrester Monagan Walter 
Fountain Montoya Watts 
er Moorhead, Pa. Weaver 
Frelinghuysen Morgan Whitener 
edel orris Whitten 
Gallagher Morrison Wickersham 
Garmatz Moulder Willis 
Gary Multer Winstead 
Giaimo Murphy Wright 
Gilbert Murray Young 
Gonzalez Natcher Zablocki 
Granahan Nedzi Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—46 
Anfuso Harvey, Ind. Pilcher 
Aspinall Hiestand Robison 
Bass, N.H Hoffman, Mich. Saund 
Belcher Johnson, Wis. Seely-Brown 
Blitch Kearns Short 
Bolling Kee Siler 
Bolton McDonough ‘Taber 
Breeding McIntire Taylor 
Davis, McSween Ul n 
James C Macdonald Van Pelt 
Davis, Tenn Meader Vinson 
Michel Weis 
Dominick Moorehead, Whalley 
Dooley Ohio Yates 
Ford Moss 
Hansen O'Brien, Il. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 


September 26 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Ford for, with Mrs. Bolton against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Michigan for, with Mr. 
Aspinall against. 

Mr. Derwinski for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Van Pelt for, with Mr. Ullman against. 

Mr. Siler for, with Mr. Davis of Tennessee 
against. 

Mr. Michel for, with Mr. O’Brien of Illinois 

against. 

Mr. Harvey of Indiana for, with Mr. Moss 
against, 

Mr. McIntire for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr, Taber for, with Mr. Breeding against. 

Mr. Hiestand for, with Mr. Macdonald 
against. 

Mrs. Weis for, with Mrs. Hansen against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 

Mr. Robison for, with Mr. Johnson of Wis- 
consin against. 

Mr. Moorehead of Ohio for, with Mr. Vin- 
son against. 

Mr. Dooley for, with Mrs. Kee 

Mr. Belcher for, with Mr. Yates against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. McSween with Mr. Dominick. 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Seely-Brown. 

Mr. James C. Davis with Mr. McDonough. 
Mr. Saund with Mr. Kearns. 


Mr. Bolling with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire, 


Mr. DOWDY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the Senate joint resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 384, nays 7, not voting 44, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 252] 
YEAS—384 

Abbitt Brown Dole 
Abernethy Broyhill Donohue 
Adair Bruce 
Addabbo Buckley Dowdy 
Albert Burke, Ky. Downing 
Alexander Burke, Mass. Doyle 
Alford Burleson Dulski 
Andersen Byrne, Pa. Durno 

n, Byrnes, Wis. Dwyer 
Anderson, Til. Cahill Edmondson 
Andrews Cannon Elliott 
Arends Carey Ellsworth 
Ashbrook 8 a Ne 
Ashl ederberg ns 
ABS Celler Fallon 
Auchincloss Chamberlain Farbstein 
Avery Chelf Fascell 
Ayres Chenoweth Feighan 
Bailey Chiperfield Fenton 
Baker Church Findley 
Baldwin Clancy Finnegan 
Baring Clark Fino 
Barrett Coad Fisher 
Barry Cohelan Flood 
Bass, Tenn Collier Fiynt 
Bates Colmer Fogarty 
Battin Conte Forrester 
Becker 85. N 

kworth ey 
8 Corbett Frelinghuysen 
z 5 
er 
Bennett, Aich. Cunningham Gallagher 
Berry ` n Garland 
Betts , Mass. atz 
ee 8 Gathings 
Daniels Gavin 

Boland Davis, John W. Giaimo 
Bonner wson ilbert 
Bow Delaney Glenn 
Boykin Dent Gonzalez 
Brademas Denton Goodell 
Bray Derounian Goodling 
Brewster Devine Granahan 
Bromwell Diggs Grant 
Brooks, Tex. Dingell Gray 
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Green, Oreg MacGregor Rogers, Tex. 
Green, Pa. Mack Rooney 
Griffin Madden Roosevelt 
Gross Magnuson 

Gubser Mahon Rostenkowski 
Hagan, Ga. Mailliard Roudebush 
Hagen, Calif. Marshall Roush 

Haley Martin, Mass. Rousselot 
Hall Martin, Nebr. Rutherford 
Halleck Ryan, Mich 
Haipern Mathias Ryan, N.Y, 
Harding Matthews St. George 
Hardy May St. Germain 
Harris Merrow Santangelo 
Harrison, Va. Miller, Clem Saylor 
Harrison, Wyo. Miller, Schadeberg 
Harsha George P Schenck 
Harvey, Mich, Miller, N.Y. Scherer 

Hays Milliken Schneebeli 
Healey Mills Schweiker 
Hébert Minshall Schwengel 
Hechler Moeller Scott 
Hemphill Mo: Scranton 
Henderson Montoya Selden 
Herlong Moore Shelley 
Hoeven Moorhead, Pa. Sheppard 
Hoffman, Ill, Morgan Shipley 
Holifield 1 Shriver 
Holland Morrison Sibal 

Horan Morse Sikes 
Hosmer Mosher Sisk 
Huddleston Moulder Slack 

Hull Multer Smith, Calif. 
Ichord, Mo. Murphy Smith, Iowa 
Inouye Murray Smith, Miss 
Jarman Natcher Smith, Va 
Jennings Neun Spence 
Jensen Nelsen Springer 
Joelson ix Stafford 
Johnson, Calif. Norblad Staggers 
Johnson, Md, Norrell Steed 

Jonas ygaard Stephens 
Jones, Ala O'Brien, N.Y Stratton 
Jones, Mo. "Hara, Stubblefield 
Judd É O'Hara, Mich. Sullivan 
Karsten O'Konski Teague, Calif. 
Karth lisen Teague, Tex 
Kastenmeier O'Neill Thomas 
Kearns rs Thompson, La 
Keith Ostertag Thompson, N.J 
Kelly Passman Thompson, Tex. 
Keogh Patman Thomson, Wis 
Kilburn Pelly Thornberry 
Kilgore Perkins Toll 

King, Calif Peterson Tollefson 
King, N.Y. Piost Trimble 
King, Utah Philbin Juck 

an Pike Tupper 

Kitchin Pirnie Doak Morris K 
nski Poa 
— 35 e yan Zandt 
Korne Powell aggonner 
0 Price Wallhauser 
Kunkel Pucinski Walter 
Kyl Purcell Watts 
Laird Quie Weaver 
Landrum Rains Westland 
Lane Randall Wharton 
Langen Whitener 
Lankford Reifel igien 
Latta Reuss —— 2 am 
Lennon Rhodes, Ariz. —— 
Lesinski Rhodes, Pa. Willis 
Libonati Riehlman Wilson, Calif. 
Lindsay id Wilson, Ind. 
Lipscomb Rivers, Alaska — 

r Rivers, 8.C. Wright 
McCulloch Roberts, Ala gh 
McDowell Roberts, Tex. Young 
McFall Rodino Younger 
McMillan Rogers, Colo. Zablocki 
McVey Rogers, Fla Zelenko 

NAYS—7 
Alger Johansen Utt 
Broomfield Pillion 
Curtis, Mo Ray 
NOT VOTING—44 

Anfuso Hansen Pilcher 
Aspinall Harvey, Ind. Robison 
Bass, N.H. Hiestand 
Belcher Hoffman, Mich. Seely-Brown 
Blitch Johnson, Wis. Short 
Bolling Kee Siler 
Bolton McDonough Taber 
Breeding Intire Taylor 
Da vis, McSween Iman 

James © Macdonald Van Pelit 
Davis, Tenn Meader inson 
De Michel Weis 
Dominick Moorehead, Whalley 
Dooley hio Yates 
Ford Moss 
Griffiths O'Brien, Til. 


So the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 230) was passed. 
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The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Ford. 

eal Taylor with Mr. Meader. 
Mr. Ullman with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Derwinski. 
O'Brien of Illinois with Mr. Van Pelt. 
Moss with Mr. Siler. 

. Anfuso with Mr. Michel. 
with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 
` Macdonald with Mr. McIntire. 
. Johnson of Wisconsin with Mr. Taber. 
Yates with Mr. Hiestand. 


Mr. McSween with Mr. Seely-Brown. 

Mr. Saund with Mr. McDonough. 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire. 


Mr. KEARNS changed his vote from 
“present” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A similar House joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 886) was laid on the table. 

z motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the Senate joint resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE LIFE INSURANCE 
ACT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill, S. 2356, with 
House amendments thereto, insist on the 
House amendments, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs, ABER- 
NETHY, Dowpy, and MATHIAS, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, by 
consent of the House, I was absent on 
rollcall Nos. 247 and 248. Had I been 
present I would have voted in the affirm- 
ative in both instances. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, had I been present 
I would have joined my colleagues in 
praising our colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KeocH] for his very 
ne accomplishments in behalf of H.R. 
10. 

Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I was unable to be present for 
rollcall No. 247 on passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 224, active duty for 
the Ready Reserve, and rollcall 248, the 
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conference report on H.R. 10. Had I 
been present I would have voted “aye” 
in both instances. 


STATES GET AS MANY AS 600 WASH- 
INGTON FEDERAL SUMMER AND 
STUDENT JOBS—CHECK YOUR 
STATE 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter, including tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, our 
Government in one way or the other 
spends millions of dollars annually to 
enable people—some from foreign 
lands—to learn about our system of gov- 
ernment as it operates in Washington, 
D.C., our Nation’s Capital. There are a 
good many U.S. Government summer 
jobs made available annually; however, 
in checking the best figures I have been 
able to assemble I find that the citizens 
of many States are practically left out 
— it comes to filling these summer 
jobs. 

On page 20547 in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Monday, September 24, 1962, 
I have placed some figures. I request 
each Member to turn to the table and 
check your own State. A bill, H.R. 5698, 
recently passed the House Civil Service 
Committee by a vote of 15 for and 1 
against. It would go a long way in help- 
ing to correct the present disparity and 
inequality among students of States in 
my opinion. I hope the bill can be 
brought to the floor of the House for a 
vote prior to adjournment. 

The gentleman from Montana, Rep- 
resentative ARNOLD OLSEN, a very active 
and outstanding member of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
has introduced a bill similar to H.R. 
5698 as have the gentleman from West 
Virginia, Representative JOHN SLACK 
and Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, West 
Virginia. 

I quote from a report No. 2308 that 
was issued very recently by the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
soon after the committee passed H.R. 
5698 by a vote of 15 for to 1 against: 

The principle underlying the apportion- 
ment provision of the Civil Service Act is 
that, in a Federal system of government, it 
is desirable to have representation of all 
States and territories at the headquarters of 
the National Government. The practice of 
distributing Federal employment among the 
States dates back to the foundation of the 
Republic. 

A statutory apportionment requirement 
was enacted by Congress as part of section 
2 of the Civil Service Act of 1883. The law 
requires that certain positions in headquar- 
ters offices of agencies in the metropolitan 
area of Washington, D.C., be apportioned, as 
nearly as good administration warrants, 
among the States, territories (including 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Canal Zone), and the 
District of Columbia on the basis of popula- 
tion. 

A summary of temporary summertime em- 
ployment for the summer of 1959, the latest 
year for which data is available, reveals that 
in 23 selected Government agencies in the 
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Metropolitan Washington, D.C., area there 
were 2,321 temporary positions. Of that 
number 490 were filled by residents of the 
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Maryland, and 546 from Virginia, or a total filled by the residents of the remaining 48 
of approximately 70 percent of all the avail- 
able positions. The remaining 
District of Columbia, 628 by the residents of of the temporary summer positions were Library of 


States and the territories. 
30 percent This summary, which was prepared by the 


„ 2 


Summary of temporary employment in selected Government agencies, summer 1959 


ids Jall 22 12 i 
States 22 5 . „ [= Be 
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ints who had peen chosen or ontatively checen to 

‘he Library of C 8, letter of 1, i. 
ongress, ar. 

mae hired lengths of time, up to a year, from May 15 to Aug. 

1959. — aee — employment. 

Department let r of June 16, 1959. The figures 


The figures li- 
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D. C., metropolitan area and were to sto be tied be 


the Air Force, letter of June 23, 1959. given represent 
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* Department 
student trainees 
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bd Interior, 1959. The figures stated represent 
„FFT jots in the Do tofthe Interior in the 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan area for Apea 


student asians who Labo Je letter of June 1, 1959. ‘The figures stated 
— were selected for . 


State, letter of June 4, 1959. 2 
employees and stadens Whom the Department of State had hired or planned to 
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u Department of the Treasury, letter of June 23, 1959. ‘The figures given include all 
22 er appointments of students, regardless of the or nontemporary nature 

™ Atomic Energy Commission, heey gee adare tame The figures given include all 
— — appoin to the entire Atomic Energy Commission for sum- 
mer, 

u Civil Service Commission, letter of June 9, 1959. . ven indicate stu- 
— 5 occupying temporary positions with the Civil Service for summer, 

16 Federal Commission, letter of June 5, 1959. Her Seep nan 
represent students temporary employed by the Federal tions Commis- 


sion for summer, 1959. 
3 Federal Power Commission, letter of June 1, 1950. The — — gna include 
= hg shee coc as Ma a tem basis as for summer, 


porary 
— 1959. 
‘tentative selections of individuats made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for summer, 
* National Aeronautics and Space Administration, ‘etter of Tune 10, 1989. The 
figures given include summer — for 1959 with the National Aeronautics 
ana Administration. 


ee nas letter of June 3, 1959. ‘The figures given include 
pend student traineò positions hat weke So bs led 


etter of June 2, 1950. The figures given 
Commission 5 

6 The figures given include tem- 
er oe summer jobs by students in the Office quarters and the 
edical Division of the Veterans’ Benefits Office for summer, 1959. 


Compiled by Sandra D. Worthen, History and Government Division, Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress, Mar. 17, 1961. 
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INEQUITABLE APPORTIONMENT 
AMONG STATES OF SUMMER EM- 
PLOYMENT IN DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for time at this point in order to 
compliment the gentleman upon his bill 
and to say to him that as he well knows, 
I supported it without reservation in the 
committee. I can see no reason why 
this bill should not come before the 
House of Representatives. It is un- 
thinkable that a couple of States should 
provide all the summer employment or 
practically all the summer employment 
that there is in the city of Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Three jurisdic- 
tions have almost 70 percent of the sum- 
mer jobs, and that is just too much 
spread. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Texas on 
his diligent work in assembling all of the 
facts and figures concerning the appor- 
tionment of summertime jobs and dis- 
closing the fact that although there is 
a law on the books to the effect that the 
Civil Service Commission should appor- 
tion jobs among the States that that 
law is not abided by at all, and it is not 
even really investigated. It seems the 
only investigation that has been made 
into this whole matter has been the in- 
vestigation by the gentleman from 
Texas. I want to say on the part of the 
State of Montana, that we are not 
sharing as 46 other States are not 
sharing—I say not sharing—proportion- 
ately in the summertime jobs, nor in the 
Federal jobs as a whole. Only two States 
and the District of Columbia occupy more 
than 70 percent of the Federal summer- 
time jobs. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Asa 
matter of fact, residence is a disability, 
if you catch the point. 

Mr. OLSEN. I thank the gentleman. 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATION 
OF COMMISSIONER’S COMMITTEE 
ON POLICE ARRESTS FOR INVES- 
TIGATION 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I raise 
my voice to support Police Chief Robert 
V. Murray’s document in the matter of 
arrests for investigation. 

This document, lengthy as it may be, 
is very revealing and shocking. I whole- 
heartedly support this fine police admin- 
istrator’s recommendation to urge the 
District of Columbia Commissioners not 
to implement the recommendations of 
the Committee on Police Arrests for In- 
vestigation until satisfactory alterna- 
tives are established to provide the police 
force with tools to continue an effective 
war on crime. 

We need only read the daily press to 
see that this great Metropolitan Police 
Department is in a war against vicious 
criminals, who are roaming streets, in- 
vading homes, churches, and assaulting 
innocent law-abiding citizens. Let us 
not take away the weapons to fight this 
battle from the police, but rather give 
them additional tools to wage an effec- 
tive war on crime. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., September 5, 1962. 
To: Hon. Walter N. Tobriner, President, 
Board of Commissioners, District of 
Columbia. 
In re report and recommendation of the 
Commissioners’ Committee on Police 
Arrests for Investigation. 


REPORT 


The Commissioners’ Committee on Police 
Arrests for Investigation, in its report of 
some 118 pages with several appendixes, has 
concluded that arrests for investigation 
should cease immediately under order of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

In answer to the report, there are a num- 
ber of things I think should be said concern- 
ing the police department’s position on the 
matter of arrests for investigation, a practice 
which antedates by many years the term 
of service of the present chief of police, and 
is almost universally practiced in all police 
departments throughout this country that I 
am aware of. 

Statutes in a number of States specifically 
authorize investigation arrests or arrests on 
suspicion of felonies and provides for speci- 
fied periods of detention before charging an 
individual with a specific or formal charge. 
Several States; namely, Delaware, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island, have enacted 
forms of the Uniform Arrest Act which pro- 
vides for from 2 to 4 hours detention prior 
to making an arrest on a formal charge. This 
statute specifically exempts this type of de- 
tention from what is defined as an arrest. 

A statute in the State of Missouri permits 
police officers to make arrests on suspicion 
of any alleged breach of the peace or other 
criminal offense and detain the person for 
24 hours, after which they must be released 
or charged with a criminal offense. 

Section 825 of the penal code of the State 
of California provides that a defendant must, 
in all cases, be taken before the magistrate 
without unnecessary delay and, in any event, 
within 2 days after his arrest, excluding Sun- 
days and holidays. Statutory authority is 
also given in section 849, subsection B, of 
the same code for the release of individuals 
by a police officer in the following language: 
“Any peace officer may release from custody, 
instead of taking such person before a magis- 
trate, any m arrested without a warrant 
whenever: (1) he is satisfied that there is no 
ground for making a criminal complaint 
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against the person arrested. Any record 
of such arrest shall include a record of the 
release hereunder and thereafter shall not 
be deemed an arrest but a detention only; 
(2) the person arrested was arrested for in- 
toxication only, and no further proceedings 
are desirable; (3) the person arrested was ar- 
rested for a misdemeanor, and has signed 
an agreement to appear in court or before a 
magistrate at a place and time designated, as 
provided in this code.” 

In the State of Georgia, State statute, sec- 
tion 27-212 (922 P.C.), relating to the duty 
of a person arresting without a warrant al- 
lows 48 hours for investigation in the fol- 
lowing language: “In every case of an arrest 
without a warrant the person arresting shall, 
without delay, convey the offender before the 
most convenient officer authorized to receive 
an affidavit and issue a warrant. No such 
imprisonment shall be legal beyond a reason- 
able time allowed for this purpose and any 
person who is not conveyed before such of- 
ficer within 48 hours shall be released.” 

In the State of Indiana an interesting and 
unusual procedure is provided for in State 
statute, section 9-704a, in the case of a de- 
tained person who may have offered an alibi 
or excuse which might negative his presence 
at or participation in a particular crime. 
This provision sets up an additional and 
alternative pleading and procedure to the 
criminal statutes of the State which is known 
as the “preliminary charge,” and which may 
be filed against any arrested and detained 
person under such circumstances. This sec- 
tion provides for the arraignment of such a 
person before a magistrate, justice or cir- 
cuit judge on a preliminary charge of a spec- 
ifled felony. After filing of an affidavit, a 
hearing and inquiry by the magistrate of the 
detained person, the court is required to rule 
on his discharge or commitment. The fol- 
lowing language of the statute is quoted: 
“If the court should find that the person so 
held under a preliminary charge should be 
committed, an order shall issue directed to 
the county sheriff, the superintendent or 
chief of police, the marshal, constable or 
other chief law enforcement officer ordering 
the holding and detention of any such per- 
son, committing said person for a period not 
exceeding 7 days from the date of said com- 
mitment.” 

In most other States not having specific 
statutes covering the period of detention for 
the purpose of continuing an investigation 
of a suspected felony, varying time periods 
for investigation have been authorized, 
either through approval by court opinion or 
by practice and authorization of the chief 
prosecutor, the time ranging from 24 hours 
upwards. In two separate cases in one State, 
specific approval was given by court opinion 
for holding a prisoner incommunicado for 
3 days in one case and, in the other, for 6 
days. In another State the circuit court of 
appeals held that the State could deny pris- 
oners legal counsel between the time of ar- 
rest and arraignment. 

The practice of allowing time for proper 
police interrogation of suspects has been 
studied and reported on by a number of out- 
standing authorities, some of which are al- 
luded to in the report of the Commissioners’ 
committee. Some of the authorities speak 
for and some against the practice of inter- 
rogation of suspects and defendants. This 
proposition has also been discussed in opin- 
ions handed down by our own circuit court 
of appeals in this jurisdiction. It is inter- 
esting to note that a number of these opin- 
ions speak favorably of and even justify the 
practice of interrogation and confronting de- 
fendants prior to charging. This whole mat- 
ter seems to me to be part of the overall 
problem of balancing the constitutional 
rights of the individual against the right 
of society to be free and protected from the 
depredations of criminals. 
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I would recommend to the Commissioners 
a review of a recent article treating with 
this matter written by Prof. Edward L. Bar- 
rett, Jr., professor of law, University of Cali- 
fornia School of Law. The article is en- 
titled “Police Practices and the Law—From 
Arrest to Release or Charge,” and was pub- 
lished in the March 1962 issue of the Cali- 
fornia Law Review and a copy is appended 
to this report. 

It seems to me that in evaluating a prac- 
tice such as arrests for investigation, it is 
highly important to consider the integrity 
of the police agency. Along this line, I am 
-happy to note that the Commissioners’ com- 
mittee has reported that it was convinced of 
the overall integrity of the Metropolitan 
Police department. It is gratifying to read 
this kind of comment from the committee 
since it has been the effort of my admin- 
istration to build up the integrity of the 
Metropolitan Police department through a 


exp: ing 
forcement of discipline over a period of some 
11 2 I have viewed this as of the ut- 
most importance since, if we do no maintain 
high integrity in the law-enforcement 
agency, we must recognize that it would 
be possible for law-enforcement officers to 
misrepresent or even falsify evidence in the 
interest of obtaining a conviction. I am cer- 
tain that we have not had this type of 
wrongful motivation within the Metropoli- 
tan Police department, but the matter of in- 
tegrity goes far beyond this. 

I also think it is most important, in weigh- 
ing the pros and cons of this problem, to 
consider whether or not any abuses have 
been apparent under the established pro- 
cedure. The committee’s report makes ref- 
erence to and quotes authorities to the effect 
that investigation arrests make the oppor- 
tunity for third-degree methods. However, 
such methods are not condoned, in the 
Metropolitan Police department, particularly 
by this administration, and there has been 
no evidence come to light in recent times 
to justify any thought that the members of 
this 


mittee has stated that they found no evi- 
dence of such practices. 

The committee has also properly concluded 
that the Metropolitan Police department 
does not engage in the practice of harass- 
ment of known criminals with investigation 
arrests as a means of driving them out of the 
city. It is my observation from many years 
of observations, information and intelligence 
— to the knowledge of individual police 

officers from which they determine that a 
crime has been committed and there is 
reason to believe that the individual arrested 
has committed that crime. 

Another point I should like to emphasize 
is that which is noted in the committee's re- 
port as to the decline in the number of ar- 
rests for investigation over a period of some 
20 years. In the fiscal year 1943, for instance, 
with a total arrest figure of 189,683 there were 
17,094 arrests in the 2.700 category for a per- 
centage of 9 percent of the total number of 
arrests. As explained in the committee's re- 
port, the 2,700 category of arrests, for sta- 
tistical purposes, is made up mainly of in- 
vestigation arrests but also includes other 
arrests such as “held for action of the cor- 
oner,” “fugitives from justice,” and “heid 
for other authorities—the Secret Service, 
postal authorities, etc.” Through the years 
the actual number, as well as the percentage, 
of 2,700 category arrests compared with total 
arrest has been reduced until in the fiscal 
year 1960 where a total of 433,672 arrests 
were made, 6,437 arrests were tabulated in 
the 2,700 category for a percentage of 1.5 

of the total arrests. During this 
period, while the total number of arrests 
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more than doubled in number, the number of 
2,700 category arrests has been reduced to 
almost a third in number of that in 1943 
and, as stated, to a percentage of 1.5 percent. 
As indicated in the committee’s report, the 
number and percentage of actual investiga- 
tion arrests would be somewhat smaller, in- 
dicating a current percentage of slightly 
under 1 percent. 

‘This indicates to me that members of the 
Metropolitan Police department are aware of 
their responsibility to the citizens of the 
community and have not abused the au- 
thority they have to make arrests without 
warrants. 

The report indicates that there are no clear 
standards which define when an arrest for 
investigation may or will be made. In an- 
swer to this, I would like to say that for 
many years past, every Member of the police 
department, after appointment, has been put 
through a 12-week training period in our 
police training division. During this 12-week 
period, among other subjects that are studied 
by the young officers is the law of arrest. 
For this purpose the instructors in the train- 
ing division use the law of arrest by Hawley, 
Voorhees, Dax and Tibbs, Alexander and 
other authorities, as well as the provisions of 
the District of Columbia Code. 

Arrests based on “suspicion” are criticized 
by the committee and, while I would not 
approve arrests on mere suspicion, I think 
the language of certain sections of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code which give authority 
and direction in making arrests should be 
noted as follows: 

Section 4-136 provides that, “members of 
the Board of Commissioners, and of the 
police force, shall possess in every part of 
the District all the common-law powers of 
constables” (except for service of civil proc- 
ess and collection of private debts). 

Section 4-140 provides the members of 
the police force with power and authority 
to immediately arrest without warrant any 
person who shall, “commit, or threaten or at- 
tempt to commit, in the presence of such 
member, or within his view any breach of 
the peace or offense directly prohibited by 
act of Congress, or by any law or ordinance 
in force in the District.” 

Section 4-141 sets forth the powers of offi- 
cers in connection with suspected felonies 
and provides that, “the major and super- 
intendent of police and the lieutenants of 
police, having just cause to suspect that any 
felony has been, or is being, or is about to 
be, committed within any bullding, or on 
board of any ship, boat, or vessel within the 
said District, may enter upon the same at 
all hours of day or night, to take all neces- 
sary measures for the effectual prevention 
or detection of all felonies, and may take 
then and there into custody all persons 
suspected of being concerned in such fel- 
onies, and also may take charge of all prop- 
erty which he or they shall have then and 
there just cause to suspect has been stolen.” 

Section 4-143 provides a penalty of im- 
prisonment up to 2 years for neglect of any 
member of the police force in making any 
arrest for an offense against the laws of the 
United States committed in his presence. 

Section 4-175 provides a penalty for com- 
promise of a felony, making it unlawful for 
any member of the police force to permit any 
person “suspected” of crime to go at large 
without “due effort to secure an investiga- 
tion of such sup crime“ or to escape a 
full judicial examination by failing to give 
“reasonable causes of suspicion.” 

Section 4-119 setting forth the duties of 
the Board of Commissioners as head of the 
police department specifies these duties in 
part as follows: 

“First. To preserve the public peace. 

“Second. To prevent crime and arrest 
offenders. 
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“Third. To protect the rights of persons 
and of property. 
2 = — E iei: health. 
* 


. 10 — 3 and travelers 
at steamboat and ship landings and railway 
stations.” 

Chapter 33 of the manual for the govern- 
ment of the police department sets forth 
general principles of law and section 3 of 
this chapter specifies in part that a police 
officer is justified in arresting one whom he 
has reasonable grounds to believe has com- 
mitted a felony even though the person 
arrested should afterwards prove to be 
innocent. 


is that of probable cause. 

The note in the same instructions referred 
to and quoted by the committee on page 
9 of its report is intended as a bar to police 
officers making arrests on reasonable grounds 
to believe that a “misdemeanor” only has 
been committed. I, therefore, do not agree 
with the conclusion on page 10 of the report 
that the standard for an investigation arrest 
appears to be that the policeman must sus- 
pect” that he has “reasonable grounds for 
belief.” Further, the instruction in our 
training division is that arrests without 
warrants are authorized in cases where a 
misdemeanor is committed in the officer's 
presence or, in the case of a felony, where 
he has “probable cause” or “reasonable 
grounds to believe” that a felony has been 
committed, in accordance with paragraph 
2 of the instructions on the arrest for in- 
vestigation form (P.D. Form 104) as well as 
with the law referred to in the committee's 
report. 

However, as has been noted, the matter of 
probable cause is subject to interpretations. 
For example, in the case of Warren G. Gold- 
smith, D.C. Cir. No. 15280, and Earl L. Carter, 
D. C. Cir. No. 15281, versus the United States, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia in an opinion decided March 17, 
1960, the majority had this to say: “The 
problems presented to the police in the prac- 
tical day-to-day and hour-to-hour enforce- 
ment of the law are vividly illustrated by the 
facts in this case. The police have duties 
which require balancing of competing rights 
and duties. They ought not make charges 
lightly nor should they be forced prema- 
turely to choose between charging and re- 
leasing. Here, with the statements of Coley 
and Raymond Carter, they had an absolute 
duty to check out the information and 
achieve either confirmation or rejection of 
what Coley and Raymond Carter had re- 
peated to them. 

The appellants, in common with all other 
citizens, have a right to insist that they not 
be taken to a magistrate and charged with 
a crime solely because they fitted generally 
the meager description of the assailants, or 
because the statements of Coley and Ray- 
mond Carter tended to incriminate them.” 
It was held that “The quantum of evi- 
dence necessary to sustain an arrest is not, 
in all circumstances, the same quantum nec- 
essary to make out probable cause for charg- 
ing a person with the crime.” ‘The opinion 
cited that the processes of law enforcement 
must proceed step by step beginning with 
the original notice to the police that a crime 
has been committed, thus requiring police 
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inquiry. It spells out that in order to de- 
velop information police inquiries necessarily 
must be made frequently of many people 
who are not even thought to be suspects, 
and from such a general inquiry the inves- 
tigation proceeds to more specific inquiry. 
It was pointed out that in the early stages 
the police must necessarily inquire of and 
listen to all even though human experience 
teaches that they must not believe and act 
on all that they are told. Quoting, “A vital 
factor to bear in mind is that as these steps 
progress the burden of the law enforcement 
agency increases. What may constitute 
probable cause for arrest does not necessarily 
constitute probable cause for a charge on 
arraignment. In turn, what may satisfy 
a reasonable magistrate on probable cause 
to believe the suspect committed a crime, 
may not satisfy a grand jury. And the 
evidence which persuades a grand jury 
to indict may not, and often does not, 
satisfy a petit jury to convict. Hence at 
each stage, and especially at the early 
stage, when little is known that is sure, 
police must not be compelled prema- 
turely to make the hard choices, such as 
arraigning or releasing, on incomplete in- 
formation. If they are forced to make a de- 
cision to seek a charge on incomplete in- 
formation, they may irreparably injure an 
innocent person; if they must decide pre- 
maturely to release, they may be releasing a 
guilty one.” 

Also in the case of Rhinelda M. Bell, D.C. 
Cir. No. 13684, decided January 23, 1958, 
the majority opinion poses the question of 
whether the the arrest had 
probable cause and states “Probable cause 
is not a philosophical concept existing in 
a vacuum; it is a practical and factual mat- 
ter. A fact which spells reasonable cause 
to a doctor may make no impression on a 
carpenter, and vice versa. Did the person 
who made the arrest, if a reasonable and 
prudent man, have probable cause? An of- 
ficer experienced in the narcotics traffic may 
find probable cause in the smell of drugs 
and the appearance of paraphernalia which 
to the lay eye is without significance. His 
action is not measured by what might be 
probable cause to an untrained civilian 
passerby.” Also “the sum total of the reams 
that have been written on the subject is 
that a peace officer may arrest without a 
warrant when he has reasonable grounds, in 
light of the circumstances of the moment 
as viewed through his eyes, for belief that 
a felony has been committed and that the 
person before him committed it.” 

I would like to call attention to the in- 
ference that the police cannot be allowed 
in advance to assume the functions of jury 
and to operate on any assumption which 
is inconsistent with the presumption of 
innocence. It is my feeeling that the police 
do not, in making an arrest, assume the 
functions of the jury but, as indicated by 
the opinion in the Warren G. Goldsmith 
case and others, policemen must use their 
discretion daily and hourly when faced with 
situations that arise in their presence during 
their routine patrol. It is constantly being 
required of them to make a determination 
and a decision based on the facts they are 
confronted with as to when they have suf- 
ficient probable cause to justify an arrest. 

I also cannot agree that, so far as the 
Metropolitan Police Department is con- 
cerned, the police acting on their own can- 
not be trusted. Many instances could be 
cited where the members of this department 
have gone out of their way to clear persons 
accused of crime where there were many in- 
dications that they had committed the of- 
fense, in fact, to the extent of being iden- 
tified by an eye-witness, This, I think, is a 
further indication of the integrity of the de- 
partment. However, it is fair to say that in 
practice, despite instruction, lectures and 
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training, it is found that the degree of evi- 
dence which will satisfy one police officer will 
not always satisfy one of greater experience 
with court procedures and decisions. It is 
noted that there are, in fact, even occasions 
where judges differ in their opinions. 

In this connection I would like to point 
out that the statement of facts supplied by 
the arresting officer on the investigation 
sheet (P.D. Form 104) is not always com- 
plete in all details. It is not intended as 
& basis for court prosecution. The form was 
instituted years ago as a notification to the 
commanding officer with a brief set of cir- 
cumstances giving the reason for arrest. 

The report appears to express alarm by 
the possible harm that can be done by police 
officers being free to make arrests in their 
discretion. In this connection, I would like 
to point out that when arrangements were 
originally made by the committee to re- 
view certain files in the police department, 
inquiry was made with reference to deter- 
mining how many of the persons arrested for 
investigation had a previous criminal record. 
However, this line of inquiry was not fol- 
lowed up in its study. 

I have, therefore, directed a sampling of 
the investigation arrests made in two 
precincts to determine what the indications 
were as to previous arrest records. During 
the month of January 1961, in the second 
precinct 60 arrests were made, of which 
57 were fingerprinted. From these finger- 
prints it was determined that 55 had previ- 
ous records, some very lengthy and some 
out-of-town records; and only 2 could not 
be identified with a previous record. In the 
first precinct, records were reviewed for the 
months of October, Noyember, and Decem- 
ber of 1961, which refiected that 47 arrests 
for investigation were made during this 
period. Of this number three were mili- 
tary service 1 turned over to mili- 
tary authorities and not fingerprinted, and 
two others were also not fingerprinted. Of 
the 42 fingerprinted during this period, 38 
were found to have previous records. Again, 
some were lengthy and others were out-of- 
town records, 

All of these individuals had been arrested 
in circumstances which indicated to the ar- 
resting officer grounds for believing that the 
arrested person had committed an offense. 
The high percentage of persons arrested for 
investigation who were found to have previ- 
ous records would indicate that the police 
officers’ judgment was proper in believing 
that they had committed, or were about to 
commit, a criminal offense. At least, the 
previous records indicate their capacity for 
criminal acts. 

It would seem to me that some good ef- 
fects in preventing crime can be 
from this type of arrest in that when per- 
sons having been previously convicted of 
crime again come to the attention of the 
police in suspicious circumstances which 
provide probable cause for arrest, the police 
then take them into custody to check out 
their reasons for being in the situation they 
were found in and to determine whether 
or not they can be positively identified with 
the suspected criminal case. Such action 
should serve as a deterrent to their crimi- 
nal activities and make them more aware of 
police surveillance and the likelihood of their 
criminal activities being discovered and pros- 


ecuted. 

I would take issue with the statement 
that arrests for investigation are assumed 
to be made without probable cause. I feel 
that, certainly, in the great majority of 
these cases there is probable cause to Justify 
the arrest, even on the basis of the sketchy 
report filled in on the investigation arrest 
form. It is emphasized that actions by a 
prospective defendant in the eyes of an ex- 
peri ce officer will be significant 
to him when it may mean nothing to a cas- 
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ual observer. This has been alluded to in 
the case of Bell v. The United States, 254 
F. 2d (D.C. Circuit 1958) and the follow- 
ing is quoted from this opinion: 

“The pertinent circumstances are those 
of the moment, the actual ones. Officers 
patrolling the streets at night do not pre- 
arrange the settings. 

“They do not schedule their steps in the 
calm of an office. Things just happen. 
They are required as a matter of duty to act 
as reasonably prudent men would act under 
the circumstances as those circumstances 
happen.” 

‘This contention is further borne out in the 
review that was made by the law students 
engaged by the committee who, although not 
experienced in practical matters but, on the 
basis of legal guides found more than half 
of the cases reviewed justified on the basis 
of probable cause to make an arrest. Even 
judicial opinions, as pointed out in the com- 
mittee’s report, have approved the practice 
of police detention for questioning of sus- 
pects, both for the effective enforcement of 
the criminal law and to insure that innocent 
persons are not improperly arrested and 
charged with crimes. 

Again referring to the Goldsmith and 
Carter case, D.C. Cir. No. 15280 and 15281, 
the court stated, “If a suspect, arrested or 
not, denies knowledge of a crime, the police 
are entitled, if indeed not obliged, to con- 
front him with those who have implicated 
him. This is not unlike stating what evi- 
dence or reports they have and asking wheth- 
er that information is true or false.” 

In the case of Metoyer v. The United States, 
102 U.S. App. D.C. 62, 65, 250 F. 2d 30, 33 
(1957) the court stated: “if the police are 
compelied to arraign all potential suspects 
before questioning any of them we shall have 
used the artificial niceties and superficial 
technicalities concerning our liberties to re- 
duce genuine and important rights to 
absurdity—and dangerous absurdity at that. 
Every citizen has the right to insist that the 
police make some pertinent and definitive 
inquiry before he may be arraigned on a 
criminal charge, which even if it is later 
abandoned inflicts on him a serious stigma.” 

I question the conclusion that arrests for 
investigation is an illegal practice widely 
indulged in, since it is shown that the ma- 
jority of these cases are justified on probable 
cause for belief of a felony. It should be 
emphasized here that many situations occur 
in police work in which arrests can be fully 
justified by the most stringent application 
of probable cause; and yet, inquiry and in- 
vestigation after the arrest is made discloses 
that the prospective defendant should not 
be formally charged because a case could not 
be substantiated in court. If all prospec- 
tive defendants were formally charged solely 
on the basis of sufficient probable cause to 
justify the arrest, many cases would develop 
where the individuals would have to obtain 
bond or be held for their appearance at the 
next session of court, engaging an attorney 
to represent them. Then, when the case is 

mted to the assistant U.S. attorney in 
court the following morning, he could take 
no action except to “no paper” the case based 
on the officer's report. 

In connection with the reference to de- 
tention having been unwarranted in those 
cases where the persons are released, it is my 
position that in all cases where there is 
probable cause for the arrest there is ample 
justification for detention. At reported at ` 
another place in the Report, such cases would 
ae placing a charge against the individ- 

ual, Therefore, if a formal charge is justi- 
fied, then detention should be considered 
warranted. 

I also question the conclusion that this 
type of arrest creates resentment against or 
active hostility to the police. It can be 
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shown that many prisoners appreciate the 
police running out their story and releasing 
them without formal charge. In fact, there 
have been occasions when criminal lawyers 
made a request of arresting officers to hold 
their client without charge until they could 
check out his story, rather than placing a 
formal charge against him. 

A case treating these issues, which is al- 
luded to in the report, decided on August 
28, 1961, by the U.S. Court of Appeals, Sec- 
ond Circuit, unanimously affirmed the con- 
viction of Philip Vita and Jerald Carmel on 
a three-count bank robbery indictment, and 
in which certiorari has been denied. Vita’s 
principal contention for reversal was that 
certain damaging admissions made by him 
were uttered at a time when he was being 
held in custody by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation during an “unnecessary delay” 
in bringing him before a Commissioner, cit- 
ing Mallory, Upshaw, and McNabb. 

In this case Vita and a female companion 
were approached by three FBI agents about 
10 a.m., December 21, 1959, some 15 months 
after the commission of the robbery he was 
convicted of. After identifying themselves, 
the agents asked Vita and his companion to 
accompany them to FBI headquarters to 
answer some questions. They agreed and 
were driven to the office some 43 blocks away, 
were interrogated for hours, lineups and 
polygraph examination conducted, leads and 
statements investigated and checked out un- 
til Vita confessed at about 6:30 p.m. He was 
formally arrested at 6:52 p.m. and, after his 
confession was typed and signed, placed in 
the Federal house of detention and arraigned 
the following morning before the U.S. Com- 
missioner. 

It was held by the court that Vita cooper- 
ated voluntarily with the agents but, in view 
of his contention on appeal, there is some 
interesting language in the opinion which 
reflects the application of the law by these 
circuit court Judges on the matter of arrest 
and detention. Portions of the opinion are 
quoted as follows: 

“Having chosen to talk with the FBI 
agents, Vita cannot now be heard to com- 
plain because his calculated risk worked to 
his disadvantage.” 

“Moreover, even if Vita had been involun- 
tarily detained for questioning or had be- 
lieved that he had no choice but to accom- 
pany the FBI agents to headquarters, we 
would not necessarily hold such detention 
to be an ‘arrest’ within the meaning of Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure 5(a). The 
rule does not apply to a case in which Fed- 
eral officers detain a suspect for a short and 
reasonable period in order to question him. 
The right to question has its roots in early 
English practice and was approved by the 
common law commentators and the courts. 
In several states the authority of police 
officers to detain suspects for a reasonable 
time for questioning is granted by statute. 
In others, the right is recognized by court 
decisions. This prerogative of police officers 
to detain persons for questioning is not only 
nec in order to enable the authorities 
to apprehend, arrest, and charge those who 
are implicated; it also protects those who 
are readily able to exculpate themselves 
from being arrested and having formal 
charges made against them before their ex- 
planations are considered. The line between 
detention and arrest is admittedly a thin 
one, but it is necessary if there is to be any 
effective enforcement of the criminal law.” 

“We do not construe the omission from 
the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure of 
any reference to a period in which a suspect 
may be detained for questioning to mean 
that such detention is prohibited. If we 
were to construe rule 5(a) to require of 
Federal officers that they formally arrest and 
bring before a committing magistrate all 
those whom they wish to question in regard 
to a crime that has been committed, we 
would be imputing to the draftsmen of the 
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rules the intention to prohibit effective police 
interrogation. We agree with our brethren 
on the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia circuit who cannot believe, ‘that 
the Supreme Court has forbidden the police 
to investigate crime’ “ citing Judge Pretty- 
man speaking for himself and Judges Miller 
and Bastian in Trilling v. U.S., 1958. 

“The possibility that powers given to law 
enforcement officers may be abused does not 
require government agents to be left power- 
less to make reasonable inquiry. The rea- 
sonableness of the behavior of the police 
may be assured by close judicial supervision 
of the methods used.” 

“Assuming arguendo that Vita was from 
the outset detained against his will, we must 
determine whether the period of question- 
ing was reasonable under the circumstances, 
and whether there was a point at which 
detention was tantamount to arrest and 
thus subject to the strictures of rule 5(a). 
* * * we do not read rule 5(a) and the Me- 
Nabb, Upshaw, and Mallory cases as imposing 
upon Federal officers a duty to arrest a sus- 
pect as soon as they have but the bare mini- 
mum evidence needed to convince a commis- 
sioner that there is probable cause to believe 
that the defendant committed a crime. Al- 
though it is usually true that detention for 
questioning must be completed within a rea- 
sonably short time, the circumstances in 
this particular case justified a more lengthy 
detention. The investigation was conducted 
with dispatch, and was essential both to the 
development of the prosecution’s case and 
to the protection of Vita’s rights as a sus- 
pect.” 

“We cannot agree with the appellant that 
Federal law enforcement officers are 80 
rigidly confined by Federal Rule of Criminal 
Procedure 5(a) that they must, immediately 
upon ‘arrest,’ cease all interrogation and 
formally charge the accused before a com- 
mitting magistrate. Such an inflexible edict 
would paralyze the investigative process and 
eviscerate effective law enforcement.” 

“It is a prime requisite that law enforce- 
ment officers must themselves obey the law. 
At the same time, the public must be pro- 
tected against bank robbers and lawbreakers; 
the people as well as the accused are entitled 
to their fair measure of due process by way 
of effective administration of the criminal 
laws. We should not go beyond the rules 
and impose undue restraints upon law en- 
forcement officials where no useful purpose 
is thereby served.” 

“The policy that underlies the McNabb, 
Upshaw, and Mallory decisions and which is 
embodied in the command of Federal Rule 
of Criminal Procedure 5(a) ‘does not call 
for mechanical or automatic obedience.’”, 
citing Mallory v. U.S., “The mere fact that a 
confession has been obtained while the ac- 
cused is in custody before being brought to 
a commissioner does not bar use of the con- 
fession at the trial.“, citing U.S. v. Mitchell 
and Lockley v. U.S., “Mallory has established 
that any confession obtained while rule 5(a) 
is being violated is inadmissible; but when 
it is that rule 5(a) is violated is a question 
to be decided on the facts of each case. The 
policy of reasonableness indicates that ‘ar- 
rest’ should not include all detention.” 

“We believe that there are also circum- 
stances which may warrant a detention that 
is more than brief; that when needed for in- 
vestigation rather than merely repetitious 
interrogation, reasonable detention is per- 
missible so long as certain safeguards are 
observed.” 

“It is sufficient protection for the rights 
of the individual suspect that where, as in 
this case, the law enforcement officials de- 
tain for as many as 8 hours, without a for- 
mal arrest and charge, the burden of ex- 
plaining the reasonablenes of such conduct 
should shift to the government.” 

“In summary, we affirm the district court's 
finding of fact that Vita came to FBI head- 
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quarters voluntarily and stayed there of his 
own free will in the hope that he could throw 
the agents off the scent, Alternatively, even 
if he was in fact detained at some time on 
December 21, such detention for further 
questioning did not constitute an arrest and 
was permissible. And even if the detention 
became tantamount to arrest, the delay in 
bringing Vita before a Commissioner was 
not unnecessary.” 

Arrests without a warrant are described in 
the report as “emergency” situations. While 
I have no question about the legal require- 
ment of prompt production of a prisoner be- 
fore a magistrate after an arrest without a 
warrant, it seems to me that the statutes 
and court opinions on the matter authorize 
the arrest of persons for a felony offense on 
probable cause, without this being solely an 
“emergency” situation. 

In connection with the reference to noti- 
fication of friends, it would appear that those 
cases have been overlooked where the pri- 
soner is arrested at his home or in other 
premises where friends or relatives would be 
aware of his arrest. There are many cases, 
of course, where the prisoner would not want 
anyone notified of his arrest, and in a very 
small percent of the cases, would a prisoner 
request an attorney. 

Further, it is a fact that in cases involy- 
ing known criminals, in particular, they al- 
ready know of their rights under the Mallory 
doctrine, the requirement on the police that 
they be promptly produced in court, as well 
as their right to remain silent. Although 
the Department is attempting to abide by 
the instructions of the Mallory opinion, it is 
significant to note that in a recent arrest 
the prisoner had a rough draft written out 
in longhand of a proposed appeal in his case. 

I cannot be optimistic with reference to 
“reluctant voluntary cooperation” on the 
part of persons suspected of criminal activ- 
ity. A number of cases could be cited, but 
one case which comes to mind which points 
up the difficulty is the case of the killing 
of a Negro man who was found in the trunk 
of his automobile parked on a lot in the 
Northeast section of the city. A missing 
person report had been made to this depart- 
ment by his wife on May 2, reporting him 
missing since April 23, 1961. A full-scale 
investigation which included interviews and 
canvassing door to door in the vicinity where 
the decedent’s body was found developed a 
witness who stated that the decedent had 
been drinking and was involved in an argu- 
ment with his wife when he last saw him 
at 2 a.m., Monday, April 24. Other wit- 
nesses were developed who placed the dece- 
dent’s car in front of his house shortly after 
2 a.m., April 24, and stated they heard moan- 
ing and a call for help, after which the car 
was driven off at a high rate of speed. 

Other interviews developed that the wife 
had been involved with other men and 
drew an admission from her that she had 
not been on the usual “husband and wife” 
terms with the decedent. 

She named her current paramour and, as 
the investigation proceeded with other in- 
terviews in an attempt to find the person 
responsible for the decedent’s death, she 
became reluctant to respond to further 
questioning, first complaining of illness and 
later referring the investigators to an attor- 
ney. Yet, in spite of her attorney's advice 
to consent to a polygraph examination if 
she did not have anything to hide, she 
declined to talk to investigators. She con- 
tinued to refuse to be interviewed to deter- 
mine what the facts were in her relation- 
ships with other men and whether or not 
there was any actual involvement of her in 
this crime because of these relationships. 
While it appeared clear that the decedent's 
wife could be of assistance in solving this 
vicious crime if she would cooperate with 
the police, it was also felt that there was 
not sufficient legal probable cause to make 
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an arrest or to bring her into headquarters 
against her will. This case has not been 
solved, 

In another murder case where there was 
probable cause to believe a man had killed 
his wife, the police had not been able to 
locate her body, and he was questioned at 
his home but gave no information of value. 
He was then asked to come to police head- 
quarters but, instead of this, he left the 
city. After locating him again sometime 
later, it was necessary to hold him a reason- 
able length of time before he confessed, and 
described to the officers the location of the 
body of his dead wife, from which informa- 
tion it was found and he prosecuted. 

I would like to correct what appears to 
be a slight misinterpretation in the com- 
mittee’s report with reference to sex of- 
fenses, and that is that the purpose of 
confronting the complaining witness with 
the prospective defendant is to develop any 
possible discrepancies in the story of either 
and to determine which one is being truth- 
ful since one usually claims the use of force 
and the other disclaims it. It is not a mat- 
ter of determining if the complaining wit- 
ness will be to testify but of deter- 
mining what the truth is and what the facts 
are prior to presenting the case in court, 
The prospective defendant, in such a case, 
frequently is held without formal charge 
and it does happen that after such a con- 
frontation discrepancies are found, followed 
by admissions, on the part of the complain- 
ing witness which indicate that the case 
should not be presented for prosecution. 

A word of explanation, I think, is needed 
in connection with the committee’s descrip- 
tion of juvenile arrests beginning on page 
21 of its report. The low percentage; 
namely, 1.6 percent, of all arrests is due to 
the fact that many categories do not ac- 
count for any juvenile arrests. As to in- 
vestigation arrests which would be made 
on probable cause to believe that a felony 
had been committed, it should be noted 
that the current youth ald division annual 
report reflects that juveniles accounted for 
26 percent of all arrests for part I offenses, 
although an even higher percentage was 
shown in some categories such as rape, rob- 
bery, housebreaking, and auto theft. Fur- 
ther, the category 2700 reflects arrests for 
fugitives from parents, fugitives from the 
board of public welfare, and held for the 
juvenile court, all of which would be juve- 
nile arrests and would increase the per- 
centage of juveniles to adults in this 
category. 

On page 53, in the footnote 32, the com- 
mittee makes comparison of the percentage 
of cases going to the grand jury of persons 
charged with aggravated assault. In this 
connection, I think it is well to note that 
this type of charge frequently results from 
altercations between persons of the same 
family, many times husband and wife, other 
times between friends who later in court, 
after the heat of passion has subsided, are 
unwilling to prosecute the case. This would 
be the reason for many of these charges not 
being prosecuted. 

I would also question the committee’s con- 
clusion that a major reason why the police 
arrest for investigation, even when they have 
probable cause to arrest for a crime, is ap- 
parently the view that such an arrest serves 
to avoid the effect of rule 5(a) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, as interpreted 
in the Mallory case. Knowing police work 
as I do, I cannot accept the view that mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police Department 
take any prior thought as to whether or not 
such an arrest will avoid the effect of rule 
5(a). Investigation arrests long antedated 
the Mallory decision, and I feel strongly that 
the great majority of these cases are made 
based on the facts and situations which con- 
front the officer at the moment and without 
any thought for the effect of rule 5(a). 
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I agree with the committee’s statement 
that everyone should be willing to cooperate 
with the police, but I cannot agree with the 
statement that more persons will be willing 
to do so when the police cease making arrests 
for investigation. I think it is unrealistic 
to suppose that hardened criminals are go- 
ing to cooperate with the police in interroga- 
tions on the street or in their homes. 

In connection with the committee’s recom- 
mendation that the vagrancy statute be used 
to a greater degree, I would like to point 
out that in recent years extensive files have 
been set up in the Police Department to 
record the observations of supposed vagrants 
over a period of time by officers in different 
units in order to make this statute effectual. 
However, in practice it has been found that 
some judges hold to differing interpretations 
of some of the language in the statute. Con- 
victions can be obtained on a set of cir- 
cumstances before certain judges which 
would not be held to justify a conviction 
before other judges. 

In connection with the committee's ref- 
erence to the detention of persons as mate- 
rial witnesses, I would like to strongly em- 
phasize that the present material witness 
statute simply is so cumbersome that it is 
not effective, is of no practical value to the 
police, and is almost never used. I feel that 
one of the strongest arguments I can make 
against implementation by the Commission- 
ers of the committee’s recommendation to 
order the discontinuance of arrests for in- 
vestigation is the lack of satisfactory alter- 
natives to do an effective police job. Any 
improvements in the procedure for detain- 
ing persons as material witnesses necessarily 
would mean amendment to the present stat- 
ute. To say the least, very strong b: 
would need to be developed in order to 
influence the Congress to make the neces- 
sary amendments. 

In connection with the reference to drag- 
net arrests and the dragnet technique, I 
would emphasize that I have spoken against 
this type of technique and, as a matter of 
policy, this administration does not approve 
or condone such methods. 

Many cases could be cited where the po- 
lice have a real problem in determining all 
the facts for a satisfactory presentation to 
the court even after suspects are known or 
probable cause for belief is developed. The 
following examples will give an indication 
of the type of problems encountered in prac- 
tical law enforcement: A case which points 
up the problems faced by the police in a 
practical situation when faced with the out- 
break of violence in which a number of peo- 
ple are involved is the case in which Cephar 
Whitfield was killed and in which Pyt. David 
B. McQueen, of the second precinct, was shot 
in the throat. 

In this case, in addition to the doctors and 
police officers involved, there are listed some 
fifteen civilian witnesses who testified to 
some observation or phase of the arguments 
that brought on the violence which resulted 
in Whitfield’s death. In addition to the de- 
fendant in the homicide case, four others 
were charged as participants in the crime. 
Without question, immediately after the 
shooting there was utter confusion which 
took many hours of investigation and in- 
terrogation of the witnesses and participants 
to arrive at what the facts seemed to be in 
this case. The number of hours involved was 
due partly to the fact that the participants 
in the altercation attempted to shield them- 
selves from charged with an offense. 
Even then, it was not determined until after 
a laboratory examination of the fatal bullet 
that James Alexander Dorsett had fired the 
fatal shot. He originally had been charged 
with assault with a dangerous weapon since, 
on the basis of the statements obtained, it 
appeared others were responsible for the fatal 
wound. A brief recitation of the details, I 
think, will serve to point up the involved 
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situation that the police were faced with 
when this violence broke out: 

About 2:15 a.m., Sunday, July 1, 1962, Pvts. 
David B. McQueen and Roger W. Husband, 
while cruising in scout 22, came upon a man 
down on the sidewalk in front of 13141% 
Ninth Street NW. This man, later identified 
as Edward A. Windear, Negro, male, 18 years, 
of 1227 Eighth Street NW., had apparently 
just been shot. Private McQueen received 
information that the man responsible for 
this shooting had just gone into the premises 
918 N Street NW. Instructing Officer Hus- 
band to radio for help, McQueen immediately 
proceeded to that address. While in the hall- 
way, Private McQueen was shot in the left 
side of the throat by a .45 caliber automatic 
held in the hand of one Van Hillian, Negro, 
male, 55 years, of that address. 

Interrogation of the participants and wit- 
nesses indicated that at about 2 a.m., Sun- 
day, July 1, 1962, Joseph Leonard Newman, 
Negro, male, 20 years, of 1489 Belmont Street 
NW., and Edward A. Windear were walking 
in the 900 block of N Street NW., when they 
bumped into a man on the sidewalk, later 
identified as Van Hillian, Negro, male, 55 
years, of 918 N Street NW. This bumping 
resulted in an argument. Windear wanted 
to fight, but Van Hillian refused to fight and 
told them to go away. At that time Hillian 
threatened them with a gun. After Windear 
and Newman left this scene they proceeded 
to the house of a friend, Bobby Washington, 
Negro, male, 19 years, of 1314144 Ninth Street 
Nw. 

A short while later, with Washington, they 
again passed in front of 918 N Street NW., 
where another argument ensued with Van 
Hillian, a subject identified as James Alex- 
ander Dorsett, Negro, male, 49 years, of 918 
N Street NW., and an unknown man who 
came out of 920 N Street NW. Washington 
struck the man who had come from 920 N 
Street NW., and chased him back into the 
house, kicking the door down in the process, 
One of the three also slapped Dorsett. At 
this time the three subjects, afraid that Van 
Hillian might shoot them, left the scene and 
proceeded to the front of Bobby Washing- 
ton’s house. Washington, on the way to his 
house, stopped on the corner of Ninth and 
N Streets NW., and threatened Hilllan, Dor- 
sett, and the third man, inviting them to 
engage in a fight. 

While Newman, Windear, and Washington 
were standing in front of Washington's 
house, a friend of the trio, John James 
Butler, Negro, male, 19 years, of 1334 Eighth 
Street NW., walked by with his wife. Win- 
dear told Butler that they had been threat- 
ened with a gun and that the men who were 
then coming toward them, Dorsett end 
Cephar Whitfield, Negro, male, 42 years, of 
918 N Street NW., were the men responsible 
for the threats. At this time Butler de- 
cided to stay and help his friends. When 
Dorsett and Whitfield got to Washington's 
house, Washington hit Whitfield with his 
fist. Butler then also hit Whitfield and, in 
the ensuing fight, Washington and Butler 
had Whitfield on the ground, where they 
proceeded to beat him. 

While this beating was going on a witness, 
George William Melson, Negro, male, 19 
years, 1306 Ninth Street NW., states that 
Whitfield was trying to take a gun from 
his pocket and that the butt of the gun 
was visible. Dorsett and Windear also got 
involved in a fight during which Dorsett shot 
Windear in the leg with a .32 caliber auto- 
matic. After shooting Windear, Dorsett 
allegedly fired one shot at Butler which did 
not take effect. He then ran down Ninth 
Street NW. toward N Street and into 918 N. 
After hearing this shot Butler and Wash- 
ington stopped beating Whitfield. Wash- 
ington allegedly took a pistol from his pocket 
and shot Whitfield once in the stomach. At 
this, Whitfield got to his feet and started 
to run south on Ninth Street NW. As he 
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was fleeing, Washington allegedly fired an- 
other shot at him, hitting him in the arm. 
Whitfield then ran into the hallway of 916 
N Street NW., where he collapsed. 

Was m and Butler stayed with Win- 
dear. It was at this stage that Privates Mc- 
Queen and Husband arrived. Washington 
and Butler told the officers that the man who 
had done the shooting had gone to 918 N 
Street NW., and that they would show him 
where the man was. With this, Washington 
and Butler, Officer McQueen following, 
started to run toward 918 N Street NW. 
Washington entered the door, first breaking 
it down. Butler and Officer McQueen were 
close behind. Washington went down the 
hallway and started up the steps to the sec- 
ond floor. As he reached the landing mid- 
way between floors Butler and Officer Mc- 
Queen were at the foot of the steps. At this 
time Van Hillian appeared at the top of the 
steps where he fired one shot from a .45-cali- 
ber automatic at Washington on the landing. 
Washington turned around, as did Butler, 
and started to run. As they passed Officer 
McQueen they heard him say, Halt, police.” 
Van Hillian then fired again, striking Officer 
McQueen in the throat. 

McQueen then fired two shots from his 
service revolver at Hillian, neither of which 
took effect. Seriously wounded, McQueen 
dropped his service revolver in the hallway 
and staggered back through the front door, 
collapsing on the walkway in front of 918 N 
Street NW. 

Officer Carroll R. Baker in scout 21 had 
meanwhile arrived on the scene and had 
entered the vestibule of 918 N Street NW., be- 
hind McQueen. Baker then fired one shot 
from his service revolver at Hillian. This 
shot did not take effect, 

Butler, Newman, Melson and perhaps an- 
other police officer moved Officer McQueen 
out of the line of fire. Van Hillian followed 
Dolton Starkes and Henry Wilmore in sur- 
rendering to Private Baker in the hallway, 
but as he emerged from the premises, Wash- 
ington, Butler, and Newman jumped Hillian 
and began beating him. This fight was 
broken up and the participants taken into 
custody. During the confusion, Dorsett ap- 
parently fled the scene and was not arrested 
until later and still later was determined to 
have been responsible for Whitfield’s death. 

The problem of getting at the truth is 
pointed up by the statements of witnesses 
to the effect that Washington shot Whitfield, 
his own admission, later denied, and his 
statement that he threw his gun in a sewer, 
all of which resulted in his originally being 
charged with the homicide. In all, three 
pistols, a shotgun and a knife used by the 
participants were recovered. Statements of 
witnesses placed another gun in the hands 
of Washington and another in Whitfield's 
pocket. 

Another case which can be cited is that 
on March 1, 1954, while the House of Repre- 
sentatives was in session, a group of persons 
armed, who later turned out to be Puerto 
Ricans, suddenly opened fire from various 
vantage points in the galleries and shot down 
a number of Congressmen and then pro- 
ceeded to make their escape. Luckily, some 
were apprehended before they could get very 
far away, but all might have escaped the 
scene. Some did escape and, in the confu- 
sion, no one knew exactly how many. Upon 
arrival at the scene, the Metropolitan Police 
immediately broadcast a lookout to all offi- 
cers and units to investigate suspicious 
Puerto Ricans moving about the city, es- 
pecially at the District boundaries and at 
the bus and railroad terminals. Three men 
were arrested near the scene of the crime and 
others at other places, including one Jose 
Carillo Rodrigues who was found at the 
Greyhound bus terminal purchasing a ticket 
to New York. 

No information could be obtained from 
him for the reason that he couldn’t, or 
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wouldn't, speak English. He, as well as the 
others, were brought in for investigation and, 
because of the confusion at the crime scene, 
it was some time before identifying witnesses 
could be brought in to confront the suspects, 
Some of the witnesses were in hospitals but, 
after a reasonable time, the three arrested 
near the crime scene and also Rodrigues 
were identified, confessed, and were charged. 
Routine investigative procedures were fol- 
lowed, statements obtained, and evidence, 
including weapons, was preserved. 

It is difficult to see how else the police 
could deal with a situation that they found 
themselves in in the case of Rodrigues. No 
determination could be made as to Rodri- 
gues’ identification. He was preparing to 
leave this city for New York by bus. In light 
of subsequent developments that showed him 
to be a participant in the crime, it is incon- 
ceivable that he would have responded to a 
request to report to police headquarters. To 
prevent him from boarding the bus and to 
have him accompany the officers to head- 
quarters, I feel, would have constituted an 
arrest under the rules of our local courts. 
Yet, at the time he was accosted by the of- 
ficers at the bus station, there certainly was 
not grounds for charging him with a formal 
offense since he had not been identified as 
one of the participants. 

This same type of situation could well 
have occurred at the Blair House when an 
attempt was made to assassinate the Presi- 
dent of the United States and police officers 
were shot except for the fact that the as- 
sassins were shot before they could escape. 

In another case in 1958 a gang of young 
men had held up and robbed numerous 
business places and on February 1, 1958, 
they held up a market at 250 llth Street 
NE. As they were leaving, the proprietor 
fired a shot at them and one fell to the 
fioor but the others picked him up and 
carried him to the getaway car and all 
escaped. On February 2, 1958, information 
was received by telephone that a group of 
men were in a room at a certain address 
and they were extracting a bullet from one, 
and were overheard to say that he was shot 
while holding up a store. The police found 
the group in the room, along with bloody 
clothing, change, etc. Very little infor- 
mation could be gained at the scene but 
the group was brought to headquarters and 
held until a lineup could be ed, as 
a result of which they were identified, some 
in some cases and some in other cases. They 
made statements and were later charged 
with the robberies that they had com- 
mitted. Not all were involved in the case 
in which the one was shot and, by this 
time, there could have been some who had 
joined the group who were not involved in 
any of the crimes. 

In such a case, the question could be 
posed, “Should all be charged with the 
original case when some may not have been 
involved?” On the other hand, “Should 
they have been invited to come to head- 
quarters at a later prearranged time when 
some 20 witnesses had been notified to 
respond at the same time and have these 
witnesses present with the probability that 
no suspects would be there for them to 
view?” Again, it is inconceivable to me 
that, under such circumstances, persons 
engaged in such violent criminal activities 
would respond to an invitation to report to 
headquarters and bring the weapons and 
stolen property that they had with them. 

Many more examples could be cited where, 
after an arrest is made, a period of time is 
necessary to develop the ascertainable facts 
so that an intelligent presentment can be 
made by the officer to the prosecutor in order 
that he will have ample facts on which to 
initiate or decline prosecution. It frequently 
is the case that these additional facts are 
not available or ascertainable until after the 
the arrest of the prospective defendant, ob- 
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taining his responses to the allegations and 
evidence, confrontations, etc. In fact, even 
where a warrant (which can be had on the 
sworn application of an individual) is is- 
sued, commanding an arrest, present prac- 
tice and fairness would dictate that investi- 
gation of the allegation should be conducted 
to provide the prosecutor with sufficient in- 
formation on which to base a decision 
whether or not to proceed with prosecution, 

In this connection, I think it is worth 
noting some of the comments of our senior 
circuit judge, E. Barrett Prettyman, in his 
lengthy discussion in the Trilling case of 
this field of authority of the police to ques- 
tion. Judge Prettyman, with whom Judges 
Wilbur K. Miller and Bastian agreed had the 
following to say: 

“At least one of the prime functions, if 
not the prime function, of the police is to 
investigate reports of crime or the actual 
commission of crime. The usual, most use- 
ful, most efficient, and most effective method 
of investigation is by questioning people. It 
is all very well to say the police should in- 
vestigate by microscopic examination of 
stains and dust. Sometimes they can. But 
of all human facilities for ascertaining facts, 
asking questions is the usual one and al- 
ways has been. The courts use that method. 

“Many strong leaders in the protection of 
individual rights, such as the late Judge 
Jerome Frank, berate inadequate police in- 
vestigation. Innocent men go to jail or to 
death, they say, by reason of unthorough, 
hasty police inquiries. Horror stories en- 
sue from deficient, careless investigation. It 
would be a simple thing for the police to 
charge and arraign every suspect and then 
wash their hands of the whole affair; it 
would be simple and also brutal. Judge 
Frank, in his book “Not Guilty,” did as other 
leaders of his type have done; he praised the 
persistence with which police dog a guilty 
man with questions until an innocent sus- 
pect is cleared. 

“Moreover I think the Supreme Court did 
not mean that the police in the course of 
an investigation must scrupulously avoid 
asking all possible suspects any questions 
lest perchance one of them might readily 
admit guilt, or lest perchance they hit upon 
a fact—or an inflection—which is probable 
cause for a charge. The police can question 
suspects. In the process of investigation 
possible suspects must be subject to ques- 
tioning. 

“If the police can question either a person 
they believe knows something about a crime 
or a mere suspect, how long and how can 
they question him? I think both the time 
of questioning and the mode of questioning 
are factors. Some negatives are plain. We 
have already seen that officers cannot use 
either a period of questioning or a method 
of questioning designed to or effective for 
extracting a confession. They cannot hold 
such a person without proceeding to the 
questioning; they cannot throw such a per- 
son into a cell block as though he were un- 
der arrest. Now, on the affirmative side, I 
think the rule of the cases is that the police 
can question a person not a suspect or one 
who is a mere suspect, so long as the period 
of detention and the mode of the question- 
ing are reasonable under the circumstances 
for the purpose of obtaining information. 

“I think the rule of ‘reasonable for the 
purposes of information’ must necessarily be 
the rule. The police must investigate crime. 
That much is clear; it is one of the funda- 
mentals of organized society as contrasted 
with anarchy; it is part of the rule of law. 
Inquiry reasonable for information purposes 
is no part of intensive interrogation for the 
purpose, or with the effect, of extracting 
confessions. 

“Whether the questioning is reasonable 
and proper, or whether it is so illegal as to 
nullify use of its fruits, is dependent upon 
the facts. It takes no astute student of 
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police procedure to recognize whether the 
police are trying to extract a reluctant con- 
fession or whether they are reasonably seek- 
ing the solution to a crime. 

“I think, if the circumstances are that the 
police are investigating a crime and 
available persons relevant questions, they 
are performing a proper function. They are 
not required to charge all such persons with 
the crime, They need not forthwith take 
such persons before a magistrate. It seems 
to me such persons are not under ‘arrest,’ 
within the meaning of rule 5(a), even if they 
are under some sort of compulsion to go to 
headquarters and answer questions. The 
rule cannot mean that every person ques- 
tioned in connection with a crime must be 
arraigned.” 

At another point Judge Prettyman stated: 

“The Uniform Arrest Act is quite specific 
on some parts of these problems. We are 
dealing with complex problems, known long 
since and attacked many times; we are not 
facing an innovation of unexplored possibili- 
ties.” 

In view of the cases cited as well as many 
more the police are faced with in practical 
day-to-day enforcement, it is strongly urged 
that serious consideration be given to some 
satisfactory alternatives in view of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. One such alter- 
native would be enactment of certain por- 
tions of the Uniform Arrest Act which, I 
notice, the committee opposes. However, 
the provisions of the Uniform Arrest Act 
were developed after the Interstate Crime 
Commission formed a committee and re- 
quested the services of Prof. Sam Bass War- 
ner, of the Harvard Law School, to make a 
survey of the Law of Arrest. This required a 
year’s study of what he referred to as the 
“antiquated law on the books” and the study 
of actual procedures in some of our large 
cities. Professor Warner stated that many 
suggestions were made by members of the 
committee, police, prosecutors, judges, de- 
fense attorneys, and law teachers; and he 
particularly cited professors from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Iowa, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity for valuable aid in draftsmanship. 
The Uniform Arrest Act was drafted as a 
model act to reconcile the law as written 
with the law in action and deals only with 
arrests by police officers since it was felt 
that existing law provides adequately for 
arrests by private persons. In an article 
published in the Virginia Law Review, Pro- 
fessor Warner states that present law is en- 
tirely inadequate to meet the modern needs 
for questioning and detaining suspects. 
Either by common law or statute, officers are 
said to have the right to arrest without a 
warrant any person whom they reasonably 
believe is committing, or has committed, 
a felony or a misdemeanor (in some States, 
any misdemeanor; in others, only breaches 
of the peace). In addition, a peace officer 
has the right to prevent a person from 
committing a felony or misdemeanor in his 
presence. For example, even in a State in 
which the right to arrest without a warrant 
for misdemeanors extends only to breaches 
of the peace, an officer has the right to pre- 
vent a thief from taking a robe from a parked 
car. 

Quoting from Hale and Hawkins, Profes- 
sor Warner felt that there was apparently 
the right at common law to detain certain 
suspects for investigation and cited that 
there is some early judicial recognition of 
this ancient right of constables and watch- 
men to stop and investigate suspicious per- 
sons. As to the authorization for question- 
ing suspects, section 2 of the Uniform Arrest 
Act provides: 

“(1) A peace officer may stop any person 
abroad whom he has reasonable ground to 
suspect is committing, has committed or is 
about to commit a crime, and may demand 
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of him his name, address, business abroad 
and whither he is going. 

“(2) Any person so questioned who fails 
to identify himself or explain his actions to 
the satisfaction of the officer may be de- 
tained and further questioned and investi- 
gated. 

“(3) The total period of detention pro- 
vided for by this section shall not exceed 2 
hours. Such detention is not an arrest and 
shall not be recorded as an arrest in any 
official record. At the end of the detention 
the person so detained shall be released or 
be arrested and charged with a crime.” 

The article cites that an officer is usually 
able to decide at once whether to let a sus- 
pect go or to arrest and charge him with 
a crime after stopping and questioning him. 
Occasionally, however, further verification is 
necessary. 

The provision in section 2 permitting an 
officer to detain for further questioning and 
investigation a suspect who fails to identify 
himself or explain his actions satisfactorily 
is meant to cover such situations. The 2- 
hour limitation is cited to prevent temporary 
detention from being transferred into im- 
prisonment excommunicado, without the 
safeguards of arrest and its consequent 
responsibilities. 

The section provides that such detention 
is not an arrest and shall not be recorded 
as such in any official record. The definition 
of an arrest in section 1, is “the taking of 
@ person into custody in order that he may 
be forthcoming to answer for the commission 
of a crime.” Detention, of course, is held 
to be something closely akin to what is 
ordinarily considered an arrest, but not call- 
ing it such even when it includes taking 
the suspect to the police station for further 
inquiry, and may prevent his humiliation. 
He will not have his name entered on the 
police blotter. If he is ever asked, it is 
stated, when on the witness stand, seeking 
employment, or running for office whether 
he has ever been arrested, he will still be able 
to give a negative answer. 

Section 2 is based on a similar Massa- 
chusetts statute and Professor Warner felt 
that its constitutionality would be easier 
to maintain than that of the Massachusetts 
statute and cited that many statutes en- 
larging the common law right of police 
officers to make arrests have been held con- 
stitutional, holding that the test would be 
whether the provisions of the proposed stat- 
ute were reasonable. 

In conclusion, I would call the Commis- 
sioners’ attention to the introduction of a 
bill, H.R. 12851, on August 9, 1962, which 
would authorize detention of persons whom 
an officer has reasonable grounds to suspect 
is committing, has committed, or is about 
to commit a crime; generally in line with 
the above provisions of the Uniform Arrest 
Act. If the constitutionality of these pro- 
posals can be established, I urge the Com- 
missioners’ support of these provisions, This 
bill would also amend section 4-144 of the 
District of Columbia Code with reference to 
material witnesses in a manner which I 
think will make this statute of much more 
use and assistance to the police in conduct- 
ing investigations of felony offenses, and I 
also urge support of these proposals, in line 
with the committee’s recommendation. 

Therefore, in view of the widespread prac- 
tice of detaining suspects for proper police 
interrogation on probable cause and what I 
feel is the demonstrated need for such pro- 
cedure for effective law enforcement; the 
recognition of this need, and approval in a 
number of judicial opinions, including our 
own court of appeals, of a period of time 
for proper police interrogation and investi- 
gation before formally charging persons de- 
tained in connection with a criminal of- 
fense; the practice in the department of 
instructing new men, as well as officials at 
the command level, concerning the estab- 
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lished law of arrest as expounded on by 
authorities in the field and judicial de- 
cisions on this matter; as well as failure to 
show abuse by members of this Department, 
I strongly urge the Commissioners not to 
implement the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Police Arrests for Investigation 
until satisfactory alternatives are estab- 
lished to provide the police force with tools 
to continue an effective war on crime. 
ROBERT V. MURRAY, 
Chief of Police. 


PAY RAISE FOR 1.5 MILLION FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the combina- 
tion of a postal rate increase and a pay 
increase for postal and classified em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, is a 
two-in-one solution to related problems. 

The steadily increasing deficit of the 
Post Office Department is due to the 
below-cost rates that it charges for its 
essential service to business and to the 
general public. By providing modest in- 
creases in the rates for first-class mail, 
airmail, and in the rates for delivering 
periodicals, this bill now in debate in 
the Senate brings an estimated $603 mil- 
lion in additional revenue a year to the 
Post Office Department. 

The two-installment pay raise for 
590,000 postal employees—the first on 
the payday after the bill is signed by the 
President, and the second on January 1, 
1964—will cost $669 million. Compar- 
able pay raises for nearly 1 million clas- 
sified Civil Service workers will amount 
to $368 million. 

On the one hand, the Post Office De- 
partment has seen its deficit mount 
steadily because it has not been author- 
ized by the Congress to charge the users 
of the mails realistic rates for its serv- 
ices. On the other hand, Postal and 
Federal employees have not been granted 
pay increases comparable to those en- 
joyed by workers in private enterprise. 
The resulting deterioration in morale 
has made it difficult for the Federal 
Government to recruit and retain the 
skilled personnel that it needs for the 
effective functioning of services to the 
people and to the economy. 

Pay raises for classified employees 
have been added to the postal rate- 
postal pay increase bill because we can- 
not discriminate between the two large 
groups of U.S. Government employees by 
providing pay boosts for the postal work- 
ers while ignoring the just claims of 
the nearly 1 million classified workers. 
All are entitled to a raise in their own 
right, and to prevent a decline in the 
standards and the effectiveness of the 
civil service branch of Government. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House 
have worked long and diligently on this 
complex problem. I believe they have 
arrived at a reasonable adjustment of 
the many claims and counterclaims that 
will meet with general approval. As this 


As one who has consistently advo- 
cated and supported pay raise posi 
tion for postal and Federal employees, 
T 
action before Congress ad journs. 


POSTAL RATE BILL 


- Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the provision in the Senate postal rate 
bill relating to Communist political 
propaganda 


Now I am perfectly satisfied with this 
proviso as it passed the House. Since its 
passage, it has been subjected to misin- 
terpretation, vilification, misunderstand- 
ing, and other kinds of uninformed at- 
tack. 

‘The same people who attacked the 
-proviso when it passed the House stated 
that it barred Communist propaganda 
from the mails; this is typical of the 


ganda from second- 
mail, which shows a loss, to fourth class, 
which shows a profit. The purpose of 
this was to stop the free delivery of this 
-material caused because the Russians do 
not deliver our material reciprocally, 
whereas we deliver theirs and receive 
nothing for it. 


onference. At conference we will 
also have to decide whether or not this 
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foreign countries, and that principle 
carried over into the Senate version. 
I was amazed to read in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning that the Sen- 
ate version is supposed to be token 
censorship. ‘The bill of course is not 
censorship at all, either as it passed the 


in 
is 


program under which an addressee was 
notified that Communist political prop- 
aganda had been received and addressed 
to him. He would then say whether or 
not he wanted it. ‘Ninety percent of 
the people said they did not want it, and 
as a result this material was destroyed. 
Since it did not go through the mails, it 
did not cause any loss to the taxpayer. 
Since the Truman-Eisenhower program 
has been terminated, nine times as much 
material is going through the mails as 
previously, because we are now deliver- 
ing it rather than destroying it after 
the recipient says he does not want it. 
And it is delivered in second and third 
class, thus showing a loss. When the 
Truman-Eisenhower program was lifted, 
the same people now complaining about 
the Senate version and now terming it 
“token censorship” were also complain- 
ing about the very existence of the Tru- 
man-Eisenhower program. 
view of these uninformed com- 
and to make absolutely certain 
are no unforeseen loopholes, 


changed for 50,000 copies monthly of the 
magazine USSR. that such interna- 
tional cultural exchanges a 
from the provisions of the act. 


political propaganda without reciprocity 
on the part of Iron Curtain countries. 


ATTACK ON PENSION, PROFIT- 
SHARING PLANS HAS ONLY BEGUN 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
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{Mr. Asmproox] is recognized for 60 
minutes. ; 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 


fices throughout the country. 

The rapid response of many of the 
millions of Americans affected and the 
efforts of those of us who philosophical- 


of time before this and many other so- 


and political 
thought in the liberal community which 


to exclude a portion of their earnings 
set aside for retirement purposes. 


to where it attacked the profit-sharing 
and pensions plans of millions of Ameri- 
can workers and executives. 

Let me say at this point that I hon- 


corporate 
provide lush treatment for their highly 
paid executives. The overwhelming 
majority of plans which I have studied 
in the 17th Ohio District, quite the op- 
posite, benefit the hourly employee and 
the lower level salaried workers. This 
was a blow at them and they knew it. 
Their reaction was instantaneous. 
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When the bill went to a House-Senate 
conference to iron out differences in the 
two versions, a solid Republican minor- 
ity was joined by enough Democrats to 
delete the Gore proposals. 

Is the attack on pension plans and 
profit-sharing plans dead? Absolutely 
not. The current storm of protest may 
discourage the administration from in- 
cluding these Gore amendment pro- 
posals in the so-called tax reform bill to 
be offered to Congress next year but both 
President Kennedy and Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon have already given their 
tacit approval to the Gore amendment. 
The New York Times of September 7, 
1962, carried a front page article which 
stated: 

DILLON CALLS MEASURE SIGNIFICANT STEP 

TOWARD REFORM OF OUTMODED LAWS 

In his September 13 press conference, 
President Kennedy was asked: 

Mr. President, in view of your intention 
to try to close some tax loopholes next year, 
do you find either the House or the Senate 
version of H.R. 10 is acceptable this year? 


The President answered: 

Well, I want to wait until the conference. 
Of course, the Senate version is much more 
acceptable than the House version but even 
the Senate version requires some careful 
analysis“ * +, 


Remember well that the Senate ver- 
sion and not the House version had the 
Gore amendments to H.R. 10. 

To fully understand the problem in its 
proper significance, it is necessary to 
know the economic thinking of the ad- 
visers around the President. He adopts 
their recommendations in large part be- 
cause no one expects the Chief Executive 
to come forth with all of the thousands 
of proposals and decisions which must 
be made. This is the danger because 
his economic advisers frankly favor the 
welfare state and would move us in the 
direction of state socialism. 

Two former professors are now at the 
heart of the economic pulse of our coun- 
try. Prof. Stanley S. Surrey, of Har- 
vard, and Prof. Walter Heller, of the 
University of Minnesota, are now As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury for 
Tax Policy and Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
respectively, two of the most strategic 
positions in Washington. Along with 
Prof, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., of Har- 
vard, they form the administration’s 
basic economic thinking. Professor 
Schlesinger will be recalled for his as- 
sertion that the welfare state in America 
would be our best defense against com- 
munism. All three of these gentlemen 
favor big government, centralized in 
Washington, with vast spending pro- 
grams to solve all problems, real and 
fancied. All profess to bleed profusely 
at the needs of the workingman and the 
downtrodden. There is one catch to 
their argument, however, and the Gore 
amendment was indicative of this flaw— 
you need taxes, taxes, and more taxes 
to carry out their grandiose schemes and 
the workingman will be called upon to 
pay and pay and pay although less will 
be said about this part of the program 
than about the so-called benefits he sup- 
posedly will receive. 
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What can be expected in the tax re- 
form bill next year? Let us take a look. 
First of all, you must understand Wash- 
ington bureaucratic jargon. Words do 
not always mean what they normally do 
to just plain American people back home. 
The State Department will look at a loss 
and call it a victory. We talk in terms 
of debt ceilings when there really is not 
a meaningful ceiling at all, balanced 
budgets which are not balanced, tem- 
porary taxes which are about as perma- 
nent as anything can be, reciprocal trade 
which is a one-way street and not re- 
ciprocal at all, aid programs which are 
control programs, and so forth. By the 
same token, the bureaucrats talk about 
tax cuts which are not really tax cuts. 
We had an example earlier this year. 
In July, the Internal Revenue Service 
announced a tax reform of depreciation 
rates. In his statement the President 
said: 

This tax cut which these changes will make 
possible—the net reduction in tax labili- 
ties—will reach $1.5 billion in the first year. 


There was no tax cut but rather a 
depreciation reform. All that was done 
was to shorten the life over which de- 
preciation would be spread. Thus, a 
machine which cost $150,000 and was 
to be depreciated over a 15-year period 
could, under the new rules, be depre- 
ciated over a 10-year period. No tax 
cut, just giving you the same total dollar 
deduction over a shorter period of time. 
I point this example out because it is 
so typical of how things work here. In 
exactly the same way, the worker may 
thus end up paying more taxes after the 
tax-reform bill, which would be billed as 
a tax cut. 

In 1959, Professors Surrey and Heller 
and others submitted a tax revision com- 
pendium to the House Committee on 
Ways and Means in which they discussed 
means of broadening the tax base. This 
again is bureaucratic jargon for getting 
more tax from more people. This com- 
pendium is the blueprint for New 
Frontier fiscal and tax policy. In the 
lead article, Professor Surrey indicates 
areas in which we should reform our 
present tax laws. Remember his position 
in this administration if you think these 
sound a little ridiculous. 

First, eliminate the deductions which 
the individual taxpayer now has for in- 
terest paid on the mortgages on their 
homes. In fact, eliminate all nonbusi- 
ness interest deductions. More basically, 
start taxing the homeowner for the fair 
rental value of his dwelling. 

On page 6 of the compendium, Profes- 
sor Surrey indicates that such a pro- 
posal will have rough sledding because 
it is unlikely that Congress would be 
willing to overturn tradition, but bases 
his argument on the theory— 

Another preference that has become built 
in to our tax system through default is 
the exclusion from income tax coverage of 
the imputed income on owner-occupied 
homes. The estimated amount of this in- 
come for 1956 is $4 billion. 


This is quite a proposal. Homeowners 
have an advantage over their rent-pay- 
ing cousins, his argument goes, and 
should be taxed for this advantage. If 
your home would have a fair rental value 
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of $100 per month, according to the 
bureaucrats, you have an imputed in- 
come of $1,200 per year and you should 
therefore include it in your form 1040 
and pay taxes at the regular rate on this 
income. This revolutionary doctrine 
sounds radical now but when one con- 
siders the 50-year history of the income 
tax and the way it has been extended in 
every direction who can scoff at the 
chance of such a fantastic proposal? 

Second, tax insurance dividends which 
are used to purchase more insurance, 
reduce premiums, or left to accumulate. 
In fact, change our laws so that widows 
and dependents will pay income tax on 
insurance benefits at death. Professor 
Surrey notes: 

Individuals who invest in life insurance 
receive preferential tax treatment in that 
they are not currently taxed on the interest 
accumulations earned by their policies, and, 
since the proceeds of the insurance are not 
taxable income at death, the interest goes 
untaxed. 


For this, he would recommend a with- 
holding tax plans on insurance divi- 
dends and apply income tax to proceeds 
paid at death. 

Already you can detect a common 
strain in these two points that will con- 
tinue through the rest of the tax reform 
arguments. These tax provisions are 
called loopholes which should be plugged. 
In almost every case these tax changes 
would hit at people who are striving, in 
the American spirit, to take care of 
themselves, provide for future security 
of their families and improve their own 
standard of living through homeowner- 
ship, savings, pension and profit-sharing 
plans, and so forth. The myth of the 
Hellers and the Surreys—indeed, those 
in charge of our fiscal policy in Wash- 
ington today—is that the welfare state is 
the mechanism to solve the problems of 
society and not the individual. Every- 
one is to be encouraged to be a boarder 
cow on a huge collective farm which will 
dole out Federal milk and honey to all. 
This is socialistic to the core and 
repugnant to the great body of Ameri- 
cans who believe in individual respon- 
sibility and our free enterprise system. 

Other proposals include, third, heavier 
taxation on elderly taxpayers who are 
escaping income tax through their pen- 
sion plans and social security. Coupled 
with the life insurance benefits recom- 
mendation, this would hit hard at those 
who have reached nonproductive years 
and wish to live not on welfare or the 
dole but on the fruits of their endeavor 
during their productive years. The $600 
extra deduction for taxpayers over 65 
also should go, according to these liberal 
economists and social scientists. Pro- 
fessor Surrey says: 

Social security retirement payments * * * 
when coupled with the additional $600 old 
age exemption * * * and the increased med- 
ical expense allowance for the aged, persons 
over 65 become a distinctly favored class 
under the income tax. * * * It is basically 
wrong to exclude social security pensions 
from income or to grant a retirement income 
credit. 


This tax preference treatment he calls 
a windfall. I ask the question, Why 
should not tax preference be given to our 
elderly?” Is not this exactly what our 
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free enterprise system of self-reliance 
is all about? Is this a loophole? Does 
not this provision help give more self- 
respect to our elderly than a Federal 
dole? 

Fourth, take a closer look at fringe 
benefits. Tax should be applied to sick 
pay exclusion, employer-provided medi- 
cal benefits, and certain other types of 
fringe benefits. Professor Surrey notes: 

It is obvious that a mass income tax must 
squarely face these changing patterns of 
compensation which it generates and that 
some broad solution must be reached to the 
problems of tax equity, administration, and 
social policy involved. 


We all know what this broad solution 
would be. An extension of the income 
tax into a new region by the bounty 
hunters. 

Fifth, the removal or at least the strict 
application and reduction of tax deduc- 
tions now afforded to the taxpayer on a 
broad scope. ‘This would include the in- 
terest deduction on home mortgages and 
other nonbusiness debts, charitable con- 
tributions, medical expenses, casualty 
losses, child care, taxes on State and local 
level, and even the standard deduction 
afforded all taxpayers. ‘The liberal ar- 
gument is that the law properly allows 
a deduction both for business and non- 
business expenses incurred in producing 
income or maintaining property held for 
the production of income, but as Profes- 
sor Surrey puts it: 

The US. taw is almost unique in the extent 
to which it also allows deductions for per- 


deducted on taxable returns are large —al- 
most $31 billion in 1956. The expenses in- 
volved are taxes, $5.5 billion; interest, $4.5 
billion; charitable contributions, $4.6 billion; 
medical expenses, $3 billion; casualty losses, 
$300 million; and child care, under $100 mil- 
lion; plus the standard deduction, $13 bil- 
lion (estimated) allowed in lieu of itemizing 
these personal and some income-producing 
expenses. 

The medical expense deduction should 
be “strictly confined to the aspect of ex- 
traordinary expenses.” As to the chari- 
table contributions deduction, Professor 
Surrey argues that this— 
is a subsidy to philanthropic institutions. 

agreement persists that certain 
activities are better handled in our society 
through private philanthropy than by Gov- 
ernment or business * 

Note that argument, “Assuming agree- 
ment persists” that these charitable 
activities can be better carried out 
privately than publicly or at least 
through business operations which could 
then be taxed—isn’t this the heart of 
these socialistic arguments: a disbelief 
in the private sector and the encourage- 
ment of massive Government programs 
which supplement and then supplant 
everything from providing for individual 
and family security to the realm of pri- 
vate charitable work in the society. As 
to other deductions, he states: 

But the deductions for personal interest 
and for State and local property taxes 
amount to a considerable subsidy to prop- 


erty owners, especially those who are mort- 
gagors * * * and are undesirable. 
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These asssertions are not in line with 
the traditional American argument that 
you, the individual, have the right to 
keep the fruits of your own endeavor and 
should be required only to pay for the 


‘They proceed 

liberal, socialistic theme that it is only 
by the good grace of the Government 
that you get to keep anything. Thus, 
any provision or “loophole” which al- 
lows you to keep more of your income 
becomes a subsidy. Most people don't 
recognize that the 16th amendment gives 
Congress a carte blanche to enact tax 
rates which can confiscate as much of 
your income as they deem proper. 

Sixth, drastically increase the capital 
gains tax above the present 25-percent 
limit and remove capital gains treat- 
ment from a variety of areas in the 
present law. It is this general recom- 
mendation and goal that saw the light 
of day in the so-called Gore amendment. 
Professor Surrey told the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1959: 

The capital gain rate has become a con- 
venient shelter for many sorts of transac- 
tions which have won a tax concession from 
Congress. These honorary capital gains 
situations Include employee stock options, 
pension trust lump sum payments, patent 
royalties, sales of breeding livestock and un- 
harvested crops, sales of business assets and 
coal royalties. 


Singling out the pension and stock 
purchase option plans which he seemed 
to think only went to highly compen- 
sated executives, Professor Surrey con- 
tinued: 

Congress should at least remove the arti- 
ficial capital gains treatment for lump-sum 
pension payments and stock option com- 
pensation and substitute some ad hoc aver- 
aging or —— solution. 


The Gore amendment was of this 
stripe. If it had passed, millions of 
hourly employees not just executives, 
but hourly employees for the main 
part—would have seen a substantial 
part of their life savings go up in 
smoke. The Congress has long recog- 
nized that these plans should be en- 
couraged. They are in the true spirit 
of free enterprise and the American tra- 
dition. Profit sharing was encouraged 
in 1942 when Congress decided to accord 
capital gains treatment to lump-sum 
profit-sharing and pension plans. The 
Gore amendment would have struck at 
the heart of these plans which have 
lump-sum distribution features. 

In my opinion, there is every legiti- 
mate reason for treating these profit- 
sharing, pension, and stock purchase op- 
tion programs on a capital gains basis 
rather than on an ordinary Income or 
so-called spreading treatment, especially 
in the case of those profit-sharing plans 
where the worker actually has a vested 
interest in his deposits and they are his 
own property. Any increment to the 
worker because of the appreciation in 
value of the stock in his trust is a capital 
gain and not extra compensation which 
would be justifiably taxed as ordinary 
income. How is this situation any dif- 
ferent than the one where he would 
take his own cash and purchase stock— 
he would get capital gains treatment on 
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it. We should encourage self-sufficiency 
rather than depencency. These plans 
are one of the better ways of accomplish- 
ing this desired goal. In my district, 
many thousands of employees in fac- 
tories and stores would have been hit 
hard if this amendment had been 
adopted in the manner recommended 


consternation. To call these plans a 
shelter for tax dodging is deplorable. 
They are one of the basic foundations 
of family security. 

Seventh, remove the $50 exclusion for 
dividends and the 4-percent dividend 
credit. While Professor Surrey admits 
these have some justification because of 
the double taxation involved in corporate 
profits, he says: 

It would seem advisable to remove this 
recent preference before it, too, becomes 
built in and one which must remain because 
it always has been there. 


interest is also a central plank in the tax 
reform program and you will recall that 
this proposal was heartily endorsed by 
the administration and, although killed 
by the House, cropped up again in the 
Senate as an amendment to the Reve- 
nue Act of 1962. Recommendations 
abound for taxing reimbursements re- 
ceived by the taxpayer for prepaid medi- 
cal and disability plans, taxing gifts as 
ordinary income, eliminating deductions 
for dependent children, the elderly, and 
handicapped, mineral resource deple- 
tion and a number of other proposals, all 
of which are designed to broaden the tax 
base. They even recommend we remove 
the tax-free status of interest on Siate, 
municipal, and local school board bonds. 

What we can expect over the next few 
years if the current liberal administra- 
tion endures is well exemplified in these 
few excerpts. Of course, as a good bait 
they will hold out the enticing prospect 
of lower tax rate levels, which may lull 
many into a state of complacency. What 
will be gained, however, if we bring broad 
new areas of exempt income under some- 
what lower tax rates and make the 
changes briefly cited a few moments 
ago? Won't more people end up paying 
more tax? The goal is well presented by 
Professor Heller when he told the Ways 
and Means Committee 

Without any necessary relation to differ- 
ences in levels of income, our income tax 
mechanism favors older over younger age 
groups, sick over healthy persons, homeown- 


ers over renters, veterans over nonveterans, 
and so on. 


Those of you uninitiated in the ways 
of the bureaucrats and the elite plan- 
ners might well retort, “So what? Is this 
bad? Shouldn't we encourage homeown- 
ership and the ability to take care of one- 
self?” As bad as they are, our current 
tax policies at least do, in some small 
measure, point in this latter direction. 
However, the Hellers, Schlesingers, and 


1962 


Surreys would change this. As Profes- 
sor Heller further states: 

We endanger that reputation (that the 
income tax is fair) when we add one provi- 
sion after another reducing people's tax 
burdens, not because their incomes are low 
or their families are large, but because they 
are aged, or blind, or sick, or unemployed, or 
homeowners, or veterans. If their affliction 
or status reduces their income, the income 
tax already takes this into account auto- 
matically through personal exemptions and 


security benefits, health insurance, veterans’ 
programs, and the like, can be provided. 


Here, once more, is a clue to their goal: 
big government will take care of you. 
Do away with these foolish exemptions 
which in a small way help the sick, the 
blind, the old, and the unemployed to 
take care of themselves in a better man- 
ner and tet the Government take care 
of you. 

OTHER GOALS OF THE INCOME TAX 


To many economists, the income tax 
is not just a device to raise revenue for 
the operation of necessary govern- 
mental functions but something far 
more useful as a tool for reform. It 


ful to this particular type. Note what 
Prof. Walter Heller states in his contri- 
bution to the compendium: 

The basic fiscal tasks we have assigned to 
the income tax are— 

1. To place resources at the of 
Government in a noninflationary way, Le., 
the service-financing function; 

2. To help offset economic fluctuations, 
le, the stabilization function; 

3. To help reduce income inequalities in 
Tine with public preferences, i.e„ the dis- 
tributive or income-transfer function. 


The truth of the matter is that those 
of this liberal and socialistic persuasion 
place higher emphasis on the second two 
basic tasks of the income tax than on 
the primary reason. In their hands, the 
income tax is a weapon of social policy. 
Do not forget that Professor Heller is 
the President’s chief economic adviser 
when you read this further statement he 
makes— 


Year in and year out, our individual and 
corporate income taxes now provide about 
four-fifths of Federal administrative budget 
revenues and two-thirds of the cash 
of the Federal Government. This tax is not 
only powerfully effective in loosening the 
grip of the private market on resources 80 
that they may be used to carry out public 
purposes in a noninflationary way but it also 
gives the Government ready access to the 
fruits of economic growth. 


Karl Marx could not have put it any 


loosening the grip of the private mar- 
ket on resources so that they may be used 
to carry out public purposes.” 

This is about as socialistic as you can 
get. ‘These people do not trust the 
free market; they do not trust the in- 
dividual and while they would not say 
they are for socialism they promote a 
system of controls and taxation which 


Schiesinge: 
the thesis that we individuals indulge 
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in too much luxury because we have too 
much extra money to spend and there- 
fore we should have higher Federal 
taxation to prevent this “waste” and by 
turning over this extra bite in our pay- 
checks to the bureaucrats and planners 
in Washington they will more wisely 
allocate it for us by spending it in the 
public sector of the economy. ‘This 
would be a lush life indeed for those 
bureaucrats and the elite who are sup- 
posedly smart enough, according to 
their argument, to make our decisions 
for us but it would be a rather mediocre 
existence for we poor mortals who are 
not intelligent or capable enough to do 
these things for ourselves. This is the 
common characteristic of communism, 
socialism, fascism, collectivism and all of 
the Marxists philosophies—it will be a 
good life for those in power who make 
all of the decisions but it is sad indeed 
for the subjects. 

Earlier this year there was a loud 
clamor for a tax cut. It was interest- 
ing to see that it was the liberal orga- 
nizations which heve been at the fore- 
front of the demands for more and more 
Federal spending who were also in the 
pulpits calling for an immediate lowering 
of taxes. I believe President Ken- 
nedy wisely set aside the political argu- 
ments this summer and postponed con- 
sideration until January. Nobody would 
want a tax cut more than myself; I sin- 
cerely believe that few Representatives 
could more responsibly vote for one on 
the basis of their voting record for econ- 
omy and against unnecessary spending. 
However, I believe most Americans are 
smart enough to know that we must cur- 
tail unnecessary and wasteful Federal 
Government spending practices before 
we can have a basic tax reduction. 
Again the liberal argument is a curious 
one. Professor Heller told us last sum- 
mer that a tax cut now would be a good 
investment or downpayment on future 
prosperity. By their theory, we should 
spend more than we have which sup- 
posedly stimulates the economy and 
makes it grow, thereby creating a larger 
gross national product which means 
more salaries, more profits, and so forth, 
to tax, which makes up for what you 
“pump-primed” in the first place. Bless 
them, they have been telling us this for 30 
years and it just has not worked any 
more than a person can pull himself up 
by his bootstraps. The downpayment 
needed is not deficit spending but a re- 
duction of spending. 

I have supported proposals which 
would endeavor to lower taxes and 
reduce spending at the same time be- 
cause I believe this is the more realistic 
way to face up to our problems and our 

es. At the same time, I 
have introduced several bills which 


from $600 to $1,000 for the reasons I set 
out later in this speech. Under my HR. 
12133, we would each year apply up to 


tional debt. H.R. 5564 would add an- 
other deduction to the income tax for 
up to $1,200 for college expense paid by 
a parent or the student and H.R. 7630 
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would return 2 percent of all individual 
income taxes collected in the various 
States to the States for general second- 
ary education only. These proposals are 
part of a positive program for tax relief 
which would encourage individual self- 
reliance and initiative and also bring 
about a better relationship in the State- 


of this trend has been the income tax 
and the power that it amasses. 


HOW FAR HAVE WE COME? 


A generation which has become hard- 
ened to confiscatory taxation to the ex- 
tent that we hardly yell any more will, 
unfortunately, rarely take a look at just 
how far we have gone down the Marxist 
road on the income tax. In the Com- 
munist manifesto, the graduated income 
tax was proclaimed to be the best level- 
er and the key tool in the effort to de- 
stroy individual private property. The 
50-year trend in this country is fright- 
ening and unless American citizens be- 
gin to exercise their franchise meaning- 
fully by vetoing the socialistic plans of 
the liberals and spenders, the death knell 
of our Republic will be sounded. The 
liberals of 1912 and 1913 were telling the 
public the same thing that we hear to- 
day, “We will tax the other fellow—the 
rich man—and we can give you all of 
these wonderful things from Washing- 
‘ton at no cost to you.” 

Well, this was fine and it started out 
that way but the so-called little man for 
whom the liberals chortle is now paying 
most of the tax. Consider, for example, 
the personal exemption. During the 
1913 debates when Congress was enact- 
ing the first basic tax law to implement 
the authority given to them under the 
recently passed 16th amendment, it was 
said that: 

This new tax ought to leave free and un- 
taxed as a part of the income of every 
American citizen a sufficient amount to rear 
and support his family according to the 
American standard and to educate his chil- 
dren in the best manner which the educa- 
tional system of the country affords. 


You see, we were not really g 
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does. But, that is only half of the story. 
Wait until you take a good look at what 
has happened during this same period 
as far as the rate of taxation is con- 
cerned. Not only has the individual ex- 
emption gotten smaller but working a 
double injury at the same time has been 
the greatly accelerated scale of grad- 
uated tax rates imposed. In 1913, with 
the $3,000 personal exemption, the tax 
was 1 percent on $20,000 while today it 
is 20 percent on $2,000 with a $600 per- 
sonalexemption. Tax the higher income 
brackets more, you say? In 1913, the 
rates ranged from 1 percent on $20,000 
to 7 percent on income over $500,000. 
Today the rates range from 20 percent 
on $2,000 to 91 percent on income over 
$200,000. Taxing at a rate of even 100 
percent on incomes over $25,000 would 
not produce enough revenue to give the 
bureaucrats time to take a deep breath 
and plan their next move—they need 
taxes from those in the $3,000 to $10,000 
income range and the squeeze is increas- 
ingly placed on this middle income 
group. My reason for H.R. 13128 which 
would increase the personal exemption 
is self-explanatory. 

The Democratic Party has always pro- 
fessed to be the party of the working- 
man. One of these days the working- 
man will wake up to what has hap- 
pended to him. I am proud that the 
Republican Party has consistently fought 
to give the workingman the best two 
wage increases he will ever get—more 
in his take-home pay through less taxes 
and a second boost through curbing in- 
flation and thereby making the dollar 
purchase more. These two deadly ene- 
mies of the take-home pay—taxes and 
inflation—are the answer to the per- 
sistent question I get from wage earners 
throughout our district when they say, 
“I am making more than ever before 
but it does not seem to go as far.” The 
Democratic Party has voted 14 out of 
the 15 income tax increases since 1913 
while the Republican Party has voted 
7 out of the 10 income tax reductions 
since that time. That same distinction 
holds true today and Republican tax re- 
form would move in a totally different 
direction than the Gore-type proposals 
and the other current recommendations 
of the Hellers et al. This in truth is one 
of the key differences between the parties 
in 1962 and it largely stems from the 
basic disagreement on the role of free 
enterprise in the economy and the indi- 
vidual’s place therein. Republicans re- 
ject the liberal argument that the wel- 
fare state is the answer. We believe 
that the free enterprise system and the 
free market is not only the best solution 
to the problems of unemployment and 
our current economic slump but it is 
also the best way to strengthen our in- 
stitutions and the fibers of freedom and 
thus preserve the future integrity of our 
Republic. As long as we spend more 
than we take in on a year-to-year basis, 
we are, in effect, discounting our heritage 
which we received and passing less onto 
succeeding generations. If this is done 
very long, there will be nothing left to 
transmit to those who follow. 

Ironically, it was a very honest man 
in 1913 who argued against putting an 
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upper ceiling on the income tax and 
recommended that it be left to congres- 
sional discretion. His theory was that 
it would be irresponsible to place a 5- 
percent limit on income tax because it 
would encourage some future, radical 
Congress to actually enact an income tax 
up to that exorbitant level—and, as 
everyone knew—in 1913—it would never 
get that high. 

As a sidelight, through the confisca- 
tory income tax we have erected a $90 
billion dictatorship over our lives in 
Washington. A fair amount of the tax 
goes for worthwhile purposes but the 
inescapable fact is that this huge tax 
take is the source of immense power 
which the bureaucrats wield over our 
individual lives back home. They bleed 
us and then bribe us with our own money 
and use it as a club to wield over the 
farmer, the municipality, the hospital, 
the school and the State, performing 
many functions which could be better 
done by the individual himself or at the 
local level. 

Another liberal argument which per- 
vades despite its lack of merit is the one 
frequently given to the workingman and 
the average American that goes some- 
thing like this: “OK, we will concede 
that taxes have gone up. We will con- 
cede that inflation has been induced by 
Government deficits and Government 
spending. Nevertheless, with a 50-cent 
dollar you are making twice as much 
and you are still much better off.” 

Let us take an honest look at this. 
This argument is the heart of the liberal 
promise that we can give you more and 
more and it will not really cost you any- 
thing because you willearn more. What 
they overlook is the fact that as you 
make more you go into a progressive 
rate of taxation which cuts down on any 
gain made through a cost-of-living in- 
crease over the years. Take these fig- 
ures on a Government employee with 
three dependents in 1942 and 1962 and 
you see exactly what I mean. 


Top grade clerk, 1942 


VCC 82, 100. 00 
2½ -percent retirement — 52. 50 
Take-home pay 2, 047. 50 
Top grade clerk, 1962 

Salary with longevity........... $5, 605. 00 
644-percent retirement — 364. 00 
THoome take. nni —837. 00 
Take-home pay-..---...--. 4, 404. 00 

Take-home pay has 46-per- 

cent value of 1942 dollar 
or purchasing power of.. 2, 025. 84 


In other words, $2,100 in 1942 had a 
purchasing power of $2,047.50 while 
$5,605 in 1962 is now worth $2,025.84, 
$21.66 less, based on the 1942 dollar. 
Any wonder it is so hard to get ahead? 

There will be those who will say we 
are not heading in the wrong direction. 
I suggest that the historical facts do not 
support their contention. Historically, 
we are on the same track that all for- 
gotten civilizations once took. Unfor- 
tunately, like those people in past years 
we seem too willing to take what we 
can get, giving up our freedom in the 
process, in the blind hope that every- 
thing will come out all right. Like 
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them, we march with closed eyes and 
deafened ears toward our own destruc- 
tion. All of the signposts of history 
point as a warning signal but we do not 
want to recognize them. We listen as 
if hypnotized to the liberals who tell us 
that thrift is old fashioned, self-reliance 
something that went out with dusters, 
deficit spending is fiscally sound and 
no-win against our enemies is clever. 
Good old American commonsense can 
yet prevail and the more the liberals 
show their hand in maneuvers such as 
the Gore amendment, the closer we will 
come to an awakening here in America 
to what is happening. In his book, 
“The Private Citizen and His Democ- 
racy,” a former great Democratic Rep- 
resentative from Texas, the late Hatton 
W. Summers, put his finger on it when 
he said— 

What we are witnessing is a breakdown in 
constitutional government. It began in the 
late 1930’s when newly appointed Justices 
on the Supreme Court of the United States 
embraced the doctrine that “the end justi- 
fies the means.” 


Yes, the income tax is a good example 
of the theory that the end justifies the 
means. This was a liberal doctrine of 
expediency. It has gone on at all levels 
but in none any more than in spending 
and taxation. The liberals can be called 
a lot of things but surely not pikers.“ 
They are not only instituting these 
expansive programs here at home but 
are spreading them worldwide through 
our global relief programs of foreign aid 
and trade. The executive, legislative, 
and judicial have all played a part in 
this 30-year trend but the central figure 
has been the average American taxpayer 
who has been called upon for the rather 
important role of paying for the whole 
affair. His cardinal sin has been his 
acquiescence. 

If this appears to be a gloomy pic- 
ture, bear in mind the fact that on top 
of all the matters discussed here, there 
are many more problems equally per- 
plexing and equally significant. Social 
security, for example, faces the same 
threat because we are paying out more 
than we are taking in to the funds which 
will be needed in the future. In the 
past 5 years, with approximately 75 mil- 
lion Americans paying into the fund and 
only 17 million taking out we have none- 
theless paid out a billion dollars more 
than we have taken in. The most dis- 
tressing single factor is that we seem 
to be in a spiral in all of these sectors 
of Federal activity which will add to the 
velocity of spending and taxes. As con- 
fiscatory as our taxes are they will not 
feed the appetite of the spenders and 
planners. During the 2 years of the 87th 
Congress, the Federal Government will 
have spent more than $10 billion in ex- 
cess of what we had to spend. With 
this deficit, unwise financing we have 
seen the Congress and the executive add 
over 100,000 new Federal employees, cre- 
ate a vast new army of agencies for 
more intrusions into the lives of each 
and everyone of us and add further fuel 
to the devastating fires of inflation. I 
am not talking about an increase in de- 
fense spending either because nonde- 


fense spending has accounted for most 
of this deficit spending. 
Piecemeal and patchwork reform will 
not get us into a solvent position. Noth- 
ing short of an overall reform of our 
policies will suffice. Unless we do this 
we will see more Gore amendments and 


„% 
socialized state. Only the determination 
of our people to preserve our constitu- 
tional republic will allow us to transmit 
the promise of America to future gen- 
erations. 


THE HONORABLE EARL E. T. 
SMITH 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
have considered the resolution with ref- 
erence to Cuba and as charge and coun- 
tercharge has been made as to respon- 
sibility for the success of the infamous 
Dr. Castro in that country, I think it is 
proper and fitting that I pay tribute at 
this time to one who had the vision to 
see what would happen in Cuba as a re- 
sult of the course of action that our Goy- 
ernment was taking at the time Castro 
was successful in his unfortunate revo- 
lution. ‘That gentleman was the Hon- 
orable Earl E. T. Smith, who was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Cuba by the 
previous administration and who served 
for only a short time after Castro took 
over in Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, I think one of the great- 
est compliments that this distinguished 
American, Ambassador Smith, could 
have had was the fact that Castro in- 
sisted immediately after taking over Cu- 
ba upon his removal as our Ambassador 
to that country. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to be 
in Havana, along with my wife, for a 
short vacation in the fall of 1958 before 
Castro came into power in January. At 
that time on several occasions, at the 


those private conversations Ambassador 
Smith predicted as accurately what 
would happen if Castro were success- 
ful in his revolution as one of us today 
could picture with our hindsight the 
things that have happened. I think this 
great American, as we today considered 
the Cuban resolution, should be noted 
because of his forthrightness, his ability 
to see what was notwith- 
standing the fact that many then in 
Washington at that time did not see 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
as a part of my remarks that the testi- 


Security Act, on August 30, 1960, 
be made a part of the Recor, said pages 
being from page 681 through page 710 of 
part 9 of the Senate subcommittee hear- 
ings to which I have referred. 
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‘The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Liso- 
watt). Without objection, it is so or- 
‘dered. 

‘There was no objection. 

COMMUNIST THREAT TO THE UNITED STATES 
THROUGH THE CARIBBEAN 


THE JUDICIARY, 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, 


Building, 
— Doon preni 


Frank W. Schroeder, chief inyestigator. 

Senator Dopp. Mr. Ambassador, will you 
rise and raise your right hand? Do you 
solemnly swear that the testimony you will 
give before this subcommittee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Smita. So help me God. 

Senator Dopp. Mr. Sourwine. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Smith, would you give 
the reporter your name and your address, 
please? 

TESTIMONY OF EARL E. T, SMITH 

Mr. Surrn. Earl E. T. Smith; residence, 
1021 North Ocean Boulevard, Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Mr. Sovurwrne. You are a native of Rhode 
Tsland? 

Mr. Sma. I was born in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Sourwtne. A graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity in 1926? 

Mr. SmrrH. I attended Yale University for 
2 years, class of 1926. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You had service in the US. 


Mr. Sourwinr. A member of the New York 
Stock Exchange? 
Mr. SMITH. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Sounwrrr. A partner in an investment 
firm? 

Mr. Sma. That is correct. 

Mr. Sovrwine. You were special assistant 
in the Office of Price Management, the War 
Production Board, in 1941 and 1942? 


Sourwine. Yes, sir. You were ap- 
pointed Ambassador Extraor 
‘to Cuba, June 8, 1957? 

Mr. Sire. Confirmed by the Senate In 
May 1957. 

a Sovewrne. And you served until when, 

Mr. Smrru. Until January 20, 1959. 

Mr. SourWINE. Mr. Smith, when you were 
appointed Ambassador to Cuba, were you 
briefed on the job? 

Mr, SMITH. Yes; I was. 

Mr. SourWINE. Who gave you this briefing? 

Mr. SMITH. I spent 6 weeks in Washing- 
ton, approximately 4 days of each week, visit- 
ing various agencies and being briefed by the 
State Department and those whom the State 
Department designated. 


Mr. Sma. Are you going into a special 
line of this, because I have prepared a state- 
ment that I would Hke to read to the com- 
mittee, if I may have the opportunity. It 
is a brief statement. 


to make any statement, of course you will 
have full opportunity to do so. 

Mr. SMITH. Would you mind repeating the 
last question? 

Mr. Sounwrxx. I asked if you could give 
us the highlights of what Matthews told 
you. 

Mr. Smire. We talked for 2½ hours on 
the Cuban situation, a complete review of 
his feelings regarding Cuba, Batista, Castro, 
the situation in Cuba, and what he thought 
would happen. 

Mr. Sourwine. What did he think would 
happen? 

Mr. SmrrH. He did not believe that the 
Batista government could last, and that the 
fall of the Batista government would come 


cal Robin Hood, and I would say that he 
repeated those views to me in our conver- 
sation. 

Mr. SourwINeE. Did he, sir, call your at- 
‘tention to those articles? 

Mr. Smirx. No; he did not. 
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and on for 25 years. The year 1957 was the 
best economic year that Cuba had ever had. 

However, the Batista regime was disinte- 
grating from within. It was becoming more 
corrupt, and as a result was losing stength. 
The Castro forces themselves never won & 
military victory. The best military victory 
they ever won was through capturing Cuban 
guardhouses and military skirmishes, but 
they never actually won a military victory. 

The Batista government was overthrown 
because of the corruption, disintegration 
from within, and because of the United 
States and the various agencies of the United 
States who directly and indirectly aided the 
overthrow of the Batista government and 
brought into power Fidel Castro. 

Mr, Sourwinge. What were those agencies, 
Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smrrn. The U.S, Government agen- 
cies—may I say something off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Dopp. Let it appear on the record 
that Ambassador Smith at this point has a 
statement which he feels will answer more 
completely some of the questions already 
asked, and questions which may be asked 
later on. 

Mr. Smrrn. Shall I proceed? 

Senator Dopp. You may resume. 

Mr. Sirs. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, as I am not aware of the 
line of which your committee 
will follow today, I have prepared the fol- 
lowing brief statement: 

First let me say that to date I have made 
no public statement reg: my experi- 
ences in Cuba because I did not feel that, 
as a former Ambassador, it was my function 
to say anything which might be interpreted 
as critical of the administration which I had 
served. I have only the greatest respect and 
admiration for President Eisenhower, whose 
integrity is beyond question. 

However, the establishment of a Commu- 
nist regime in Cuba involves the defense 
and safety of this country and as you asked 
me to testify before you, I do so, recognizing 
that the welfare of the United States must 
transcend personal desires and reticence. 

From personal experience I have learned 
that many very influential sources in the 
United States are dedicated to the overthrow 
of all dictatorships. They are as opposed to 
anti-Communist rightist dictators, who are 
friendly to the United States, as to the Com- 
munist dictators whom they regard as pro- 
gressive. They adopt a doctrinaire attitude 
toward this question which is so impractical 
that they ultimately unwittingly defeat 
themselves. If dictatorship versus democ- 
racy were the only question that faced us, it 
would not be difficult to make a decision. 
However, as we are in the midst of a struggle 
for survival, other considerations are perti- 
nent. 

If the policy of the United States is to 
bring about the overthrow of dictators in the 
hope that democracy will follow, then I be- 
lieve that the United States must be prepared 
to take whatever steps are necessary to pre- 
serve law and order and prevent chaos dur- 
ing that interim period of transition. If free 
and open elections are to be held, when a 
dictator is overthrown, a provisional govern- 
ment must be formed and such government 
needs outside support to maintain law and 
order, To do otherwise leaves a vacuum for 
the Communists to gain control. Such a 
vacuum did not occur in Cuba while I was 
the U.S. Ambassador there. Instead, a group 
was ready to seize power—a Communist 
group. 

If we are to intervene sufficiently to bring 
about the overthrow of dictatorships, then 
we should intervene to whatever extent is 
required to fulfill our purpose. Otherwise, 
in my opinion, we must wait for the normal 
self-development of a people and not assist 
revolution. And we must be prepared to re- 
ceive the criticism of supporting friendly 
governments recognized by the United States, 
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although they have been labeled dictator- 
ships. To make my point more clear, let 
me say that we helped to overthrow the 
Batista dictatorship which was pro-American 
only to install the Castro dictatorship which 
is pro-Russian 

Mr. Sovurwine. Mr. Smith, the pending 
question before you read your statement was: 
What agencies of the U.S. Government had a 
hand in bringing pressure to overthrow the 
Batista government, and how did they do it? 

Mr. SmirH. Well, the agencies, certain in- 
fluential people, influential sources in the 
State Department, lower down echelons in 
the CIA. I would say representatives of the 
majority of the U.S. Government agencies 
which have anything to do with the Embassy. 

Mr. SourwinE. Mr. Smith, when you talked 
with Matthews to get the briefing before you 
went to Cuba, was he introduced h you as 
having any authority from the State Depart- 
ment or as being connected with the State 
Department in any way? 

Mr. SMITH. Let me go back. You asked me 
a short while ago who arranged the meeting 
with Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you said Mr. Wieland. 

Mr. SmirH. I said William Wieland, but 
William Wieland also had to have the ap- 
proval of Roy Rubottom, who was then 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin Ameri- 
can Affairs. Now, to go back to this ques- 
tion, as I understand it you said—would you 
mind repeating that again? 

Mr. SOURWINE. I asked if, when you were 
sent to Mr, Matthews for this briefing, he 
was introduced to you as having any official 
connection with the State Department or 
any authority from the Department? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. I knew who he was, 
and they obviously knew I knew who he was, 
but I believe that they thought it would 
be a good idea for me to get the viewpoint 
of Herbert Matthews, and also I think that 
Herbert Matthews is the leading Latin Amer- 
ican editorial writer for the New York Times. 
Obviously the State Department would like 
to have the support of the New York Times. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Matthews was not, as 
far as you know then, a consultant for the 
State Department or otherwise connected 
with the Department? 

Mr. Smirx. I do not believe that he was 
ever a consultant or ever employed by the 
State Department. I believe there was a 
close connection, though, between the Latin 
American desk and Herbert Matthews. 

Mr. Sourwine. And, by “the Latin Ameri- 
can desk” whom do you mean? 

Mr. Smrrk. I would say the Latin Ameri- 
can desk would go from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Latin American Affairs 
right down to the man who presides over the 
Cuban desk. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And who was that? 

Mr. SmirH. The individual who presided 
over the Cuban desk in himself is not im- 
portant, I don’t think, in what you are try- 
ing to arrive at. 

I would say that Mr. Wieland and all 
those who had anything to do with Cuba 
had a close connection with Herbert 
Matthews. 

I will go further than that. I will say that 
when I was Ambassador, that I was thor- 
oughly aware of this, and sometimes made 
the remark in my own Embassy that Mr. 
Matthews was more familiar with the State 
Department thinking regarding Cuba than 
I was. 

Senator EasTLanp. Mr. Smith, when were 
you Ambassador? 

Mr. SMITH. I was confirmed by the Senate 
in May 1957, and was in Cuba until January 
20, 1959. 

Senator EASTLAND. You were then Am- 
bassador when Castro came to power. 

Mr. Smtrx. Castro landed on the shores of 
South Oriente in December 1956, and he was 
still considered an outlaw in the hills, I will 
say, until just about the time when I ar- 
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rived in Cuba, so I was in Cuba during the 
last year and a half of Batista’s regime, dur- 
ing that whole period of time 

Senator EasTLAND. You were there when 
Batista fled? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator EASTLAND. Mr. Smith, we have had 
hearings, a great many, in Miami, with 
prominent Cubans, and there is a thread that 
runs through the whole thing that people 
connected with some Government agency 
went to Cuba and called on the chiefs of the 
armed forces and told them that we would 
not recognize the government of the Presi- 
dent-elect, and that we would not back him, 
and that because of that the chiefs of the 
armed forces told Batista to leave the coun- 
try, and they set up a government in which 
they attempted t make a deal with Castro. 
That is accurate, isn’t it, Tom? 

Senator Dopp. I would st.y so, yes. 

Senator EASTLAND. That thread runs 
through the whole series of hearings. Do 
you know anything about that? 

Mr. SmtrH. Well, it is going to take a little 
while to answer that, because it is not as 
simple as that, Senator EASTLAND. You are 
talking now about Rivero Aguero who was 
elected November 3, 1958, as President of 
Cuba. 

Senator EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. Sir. Let me just read, if I may, 
something that I wrote here that I may pub- 
lish and may not—this is part of it—which 
will answer part of your question. I will 
have to go back over it step by step, because 
what you have heard, Senator EASTLAND, is 
partly true and partly untrue. 

Senator EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. I have been asked many times 
what part if any the United States played 
in Castro and Communist rise to power in 
Cuba. The U.S. Government agencies and 
the U.S. press played a major role in bring- 
ing Castro to power. 

Three front-page articles in the New York 
Times in early 1957, written by the editorial- 
ist Herbert Matthews, served to inflate Castro 
to world stature and world recognition. Un- 
til that time, Castro had been just another 
bandit in the Oriente Mountains of Cuba, 
with a handful of followers who had terror- 
ized the campesinos; that is the peasants, 
throughout the countryside. 

Fidel Castro landed on the south coast of 
Oriente in December of 1956 from Mexico 
with an expeditionary force of 81 men. In- 
tercepted by Cuban gunboats and patrol 
planes, Castro and a handful of stragglers 
managed to ensconce themselves in the 
rugged 8,000-foot Sierra Maestra Range. 

After the Matthews articles which followed 
an exclusive interview by the Times editorial 
writer in Castro’s mountain hideout and 
which likened him to Abraham Lincoln, he 
was able to get followers and funds in Cuba 
and in the United States. From that time 
on arms, money, and soldiers of fortune 
abounded. Much of the American press be- 
= to picture Castro as a political Robin 

ood. 


Also because Batista was the dictator who 
unlawfully seized power, American people 
assumed Castro must, on the other hand, 
represent liberty and democracy. The cru- 
sader role which the press and radio be- 
stowed on the bearded rebel blinded the 
people to the leftwing political philosophy 
with which even at that time he was already 
on record. 

His speeches as a student leader, his inter- 
views as an exile while in Mexico, Costa Rica, 
and elsewhere clearly outlined a Marxist 
trend of political thought. 

The official U.S. attitude toward Castro 
could not help but be influenced by the pro- 
Castro press and radio; certain Members of 
Congress picked up the torch for him. 

From there, to get back to your question, 
there were a number of times, number of 
occasions when I was asked as the Ambassa- 
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dor if we would help the church in its ef- 
forts to establish a bridge between Castro 
and Batista, or if we, in any way, would sup- 
port a national unity government. Such 
government would act as a provisional gov- 
ernment in Cuba to maintain law and order 
while elections were being held. 

The United States would never agree to 
support or would never permit me to negoti- 
ate, because it would be considered as inter- 
vening in the internal affairs of Cuba, 

Batista made three big mistakes. The last 
big mistake he made was when he did not 
hold honest elections, which he had prom- 
ised me on numberous and many occasions 
that he would have. Rivero Aguero, the 
former Prime Minister of Cuba, was elected, 
I believe it was November 8, 1958, to succeed 
Batista. It is true, in reply to your question, 
Senator, that the U.S. Government instructed 
me through the State Department to say 
that we would not give aid and support to 
the Rivero Aguero government when in- 
stalled because we did not feel that he could 
maintain effective control of the country. 
As far as the disintegration of the armed 
forces around the Batista government, the 
answer to your last question is that this neg- 
ative action helped shatter the morale of 
the existing government. The responsibility 
for the deterioration in the morale of the 
army, navy, and Cuban Air Force dates back 
to many other forms of direct and indirect— 
I use the word “intervention” advisedly. 

Primarily I woud say that when we refused 
to sell arms to the Cuban Government and 
also by what I termed intervening by innu- 
endo (which was persuading other friendly 
governments not to sell arms to Cuba) that 
these actions had a moral, psychological ef- 
fect upon the Cuban armed forces which 
was demoralizing to the nth degree. 

The reverse, it built up the moral of the 
revolutionary forces. Obviously when we re- 
fused to sell arms to a friendly government, 
the existing government, the people of Cuba 
and the armed forces knew that the United 
States no longer would support Batista’s 
government, 

It is also true, and I believe that I can 
confirm the story now because the following 
story was reported by associates of Batista. 
Further, I was asked by the press last winter 
to comment or whether we had told Batista 
to leave the country. At that time I refused 
to answer the question and referred all com- 
ments to the State Department. 

It is also that, upon instructions, I spent 
2 hours and 35 minutes on December 17, 
1958, with Batista, and I told him that the 
United States or rather certain influential 
people in the United States believed that he 
could no longer maintain effective control 
in Cuba, and that they believed it would 
avoid a great deal of further bloodshed if 
he were to retire. 

Senator EASTLAND. That was on instruc- 
tions of the State Department? 

Mr. Smrrx. An ambassador never would 
have a conversation like that, sir, unless it 
was on instructions of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Senator EASTLAND, Yes. 

Senator Dopp. When you say the State 
Department, to be more exact, who? 

Mr. SmirH. Pardon me, Senator? 

Senator Dopp. What human being in the 
State Department, who in the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. SmirH. Well, an ambassador receives 
his orders by cable and it is signed always by 
the Secretary of State. Whoever writes those 
cables I couldn’t answer, but I have a part 
nere 

Senator EASTLAND. Your judgment is it 
was the Latin American desk, Mr. Rubottom, 
wasn't it? 

Mr. SmrrH. That brings up what I con- 
sider a very important point. I believe that 
the policies are determined in the lower 
echelon, and by the time the higher echelon 
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receives them, policies have already been 
made, and they have to live by them. 

I would like recommend that some 
higher authority, such as the National Se- 
curity Council of the United States, de- 
termine what our attitude toward another 
nation should be. Then all the actions of 
the State Department should be guided ac- 
cording to such policy as laid down by the 
National Security Council. I am sure the 
decision of the National Security Council 
would be arrived at from what is in the best 
interest of the United States. 

If they believed it was in the best inter- 
est of the United States to be friendly to 
another power and to give aid to that power, 
then our actions along that line should be 
guided accordingly. 

A decision such as prohibiting the sale of 
arms to a friendly nation can have devasta- 
ting effects upon the government in power. 

We even did not fulfill our promise to de- 
liver 15 training planes, which had been 
bought and paid for by the Batista govern- 
ment. In accordance with instructions from 
the State Department I informed Batista 
that delivery would be suspended, because 
we feared some harm might come to the 47 
kidnaped Americans. The kidnaping by 
Raul Castro of 30 U.S. marines and sailors, 
17 American citizens, and 3 Canadians oc- 
curred at this time. 

After the kidnaped Americans were re- 
turned we still refused to deliver these train- 
ing planes because we feared that bombs 
could be put on the planes even though 
they were strictly for training purposes. 

I reiterate that decisions such as these 
may determine whether a government can 
remain in power. 

Although they could buy arms and ammu- 
nition from other sources, the psychological 
impact on the morale of the government was 
crippling. On the other hand, it gave a 
great uplift to the morale of the rebels. 

Senator EaASsTLAND. Let me ask you this 
question. As a matter of fact, isn’t it your 
judgment that the State Department of the 
United States is primarily responsible for 
bringing Castro to power in Cuba? 


Mr. SmirH. No, sir, I can’t say that the- 


State Department in itself is primarily re- 
sponsible. The State Department played a 
large part in bringing Castro to power. The 
press, other Government agencies, Members 
of Congress are responsible. 

Senator EastLanp. Would you say that the 
American Government then, including all 
of its agencies, was largely responsible for 
bringing Castro to power? 

Mr. SmirH. The American Government; 
yes, sir, and the people in the American 
Government. 

Senator EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SmirH. We refused to sell arms to a 
friendly government, and we persuaded other 
friendly governments not to sell arms to 
Cuba. Yet on the other hand revolutionary 
sympathizers were delivering arms, bodies, 
and ammunition daily from the United 
States. We were lax in enforcing our neu- 
trality laws. 

Senator EASTLAN D. To Castro. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir, to revolutionaries un- 
der Castro. 

Senator EASTLAND. You had been warning 
the State Department that Castro was a 
Marxist? 

Mr. SmirH. Yes, sir. 

Senator EASTLAND. And that Batista’s gov- 
ernment was a friendly government. That is 
what had been your advice as to the State 
Department? 

Mr. SMITH. Let me answer that this way, 
which will make it very clear. When I went 
to Cuba, I left here with the definite feeling 
according to my briefings which I had re- 
ceived, that the U.S. Government was too 
close to the Batista regime, and that we were 
being accused of intervening in the affairs 
of Cuba by trying to perpetuate the Batista 
dictatorship. 
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After I had been in Cuba for approxi- 
mately 2 months, and had made a study of 
Fidel Castro and the revolutionaries, it was 
perfectly obvious to me as it would be to 
any other reasonable man that Castro was 
not the answer; that if Castro came to power, 
it would not be in the best interests of Cuba 
or in the best interests of the United States. 

Senator EASTLAND. Why? 

Mr. SMITH. Because I feared he was a 
Marxist. 

Senator EASTLAND. That is right. 

Mr. SmirH. Because of his statements. 

Senator EasTLAND. That is right. Now in 
the light of that information that he was a 
Marxist, that for him to come to power was 
not in the best interest of our country, in 
the light of that information 

Mr. SmirH. I want to correct something I 
said if I may for the record. 

Senator EASTLAND. All right. 

Mr. SmirH. When I said because he was a 
Marxist, he at that time gave every indica- 
tion of being a Marxist from the statements 
which had been made in Mexico, Costa Rica, 
at Bogotá (also he had been active in the 
FEU). I did not have the proof at that time 
that he was. However, there was no ques- 
tion that there was Communist infiltration 
and Communist control of this movement. 

Senator EASTLAND. All right, but your ad- 
vices were that it was not in the best interest 
of the United States for him to come to 
power, and in spite of that then you say 
that the American Government is primarily 
responsible for putting him in power? 

Mr. SmirH. You are making the state- 
ment, sir. Are you asking a question? 

Senator EASTLAND, Yes, I ask it in the form 
of a question. 

Mr. SmirH. You made a very good state- 
ment, Senator EASTLAND. I don’t know how 
I can comment on that statement. 

Senator EASTLAND. Do you agree with it? 

Mr. SmrrH. Would you repeat that, what 
Senator Eastland said, please? 

Senator EASTLAND. I said that your advices 
were that it was not in the best interest of 
the United States for Castro to come to 
power. 

Mr. Smuiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator EastLanp. And yet in spite of that, 
of your advices to our Government, you say 
that our Government was primarily respon- 
sible in bringing Castro to power. 

Mr. Smirx. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator Dopp. May I ask a question? Did 
you ever discuss Castro with Mr. Rubottom? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, on numerous occasions. 

Senator Dopp. Can you tell us what his at- 
titude was toward Castro? 

Mr. Sir. In all due justice to Roy Ru- 
bottom, I think that Roy Rubottom was 
under terrific pressure from segments of the 
press, from certain Members of Congress, 
from the avalanche of Castro sympathizers 
and revolutionary sympathizers who daily 
descended upon the State Department, also 
their official representative, Betancourt, and 
Rubottom may have taken the line of least 
resistance. 

Senator Dopp. Did he ever tell you that he 
knew about Castro in Colombia? 

Mr. Smrrk. I don’t believe we discussed 
what is known as Bogoloza. 

Senator Dopp. Do you know that he was 
in Bogota when Castro was? 

Mr. Smirn. I did not know that. 

Senator Dopp. That is all I have. 

Mr. Sourwine. May I inquire? 

To go back just a little bit, you spoke of 
the 15 training planes which were held up, 
and I understood you to say they were held 
up because this Government feared that if 
they were sent, there might be some harm 
to the kidnaped Americans? 

Mr. Smiru, That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you mean by this that 
the Government of the United States was 
yielding to blackmail? 

Mr. Smirn, No, I do not think the U.S. 
Government was yielding to blackmail, but 
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I think the State Department did not want 
to take any action which might help the 
Batista government and receive the protests 
of the revolutionaries. 

Mr. Sovrwtne. Are you saying then that 
this was simply an excuse which was given? 


Mr. Smrrx. I believe the Department was 


happy to have a reason to justify reversing 
their decision. What happened was this. 

The Batista government paid for these 
planes. They were 15 training planes which 
were allegedly to be used for the one and 
only purposes of training a few pilots taking 
Air Force training in the United States. 

I received instructions to tell Batista that 
we could make delivery of those 15 planes. 
I recall this very clearly because I remember 
that it was received with great pleasure by 
the Government of Cuba because they felt 
that here was an indication that the United 
States was not going to be too severe. Ba- 
tista reported my message to his cabinet. 

Shortly thereafter, before the planes could 
be delivered, the kidnaping of the Americans 
took place. I received instructions to notify 
the Batista government that the 15 train- 
ing planes could not be delivered because the 
United States feared that bodily harm might 
come to the Americans who were kidnaped. 

I conveyed this information to the Presi- 
dent of Cuba, informed him that this was 
only a temporary suspension for the reasons 
outlined above. When the kidnaped Amer- 
icans were returned, I sent numerous tele- 
grams urging delivery of the training planes. 

The subject was carried on for approxi- 
mately 2 or 3 months, trying to obtain these 
training planes for the Batista government; 
not that the training planes themselves were 
so important to the Batista government, but 
because of the psychological effect it would 
have upon those associated with the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba. 

However, the State Department refused 
to grant permission to have these planes 
released from Fort Lauderdale, Fla., where 
they were based. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know, sir, whether 
there was any threat conveyed to the State 
Department by or on behalf of Castro that 
if these planes were sent, the kidnaped 
Americans would be harmed? 

Mr. SmrrH. I do not believe there was. 
To the best of my knowledge, the Castro 
people—I will correct that. I was about to 
say the Castro people had no knowledge. 

However, the espionage system of the 
Castro people was so good that I could not 
say they didn't have knowledge of anything 
of such importance, because they seemed to 
know—they knew nearly everything that was 
going on. They had their spies planted in 
the Cuban Embassy, and they had the very 
finest espionage system. 

Senator Dopp. By “the Cuban Embassy” 
you mean their Embassy here in Washington? 

Mr. SmrrH. The Cuban Embassy in Wash- 
ington. I warned Gonzalo Guell, the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister of Cuba, and 
I also warned President Batista that there 
were spies in the Cuban Embassy in Wash- 

n. I received this information from 
the State Department, from the Cuban desk 
in the State Department. 

We knew that the leakages were coming 
from the Cuban Embassy in Washington. 
If you wish me to go into details, I can tell 
you how they knew it, 

However, the Cuban Government never 
took effective measures. First of all I warned 
the Government of Cuba when De La Campa 
was Cuban Ambassador, later when Arroya 
became Ambassador I again warned him. I 
went even further. I told Arroya it would 
be in his best interests if he removed every- 
body in the Cuban Embassy and obtained 
completely new personnel so as to be awfully 
sure he had divested the Embassy of the 
spies. 

However, no steps were taken, That is 
where most of the leakages came from. 
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Mr. Sourwtne. I think it would be inter- 
esting if you could tell us how the State 
Department knew that these leaks occurred 
through the Embassy. 

Mr, SmirH. In March 1957, 1,950 Garand 
rifles were on the docks and prepared to be 
delivered by boat to the Cuban Government, 
Cuban revolutionaries and sympathizers in 
New York had information of this. They 
brought a great deal of pressure to bear on 
the State Department to halt shipment. 

The State Department issued an order can- 
celing the shipment of these 1,950 Garand 
rifles—it is not Garland—G-a-r-a-n-d, can- 
celing this shipment. This was the begin- 
ning of when we suspended the shipment of 
arms to Cuba. 

The reason that the Cuban desk of the 
State Department felt that the leakages were 
coming out of the Cuban Embassy was that 
the revolutionary sympathizers in New York 
and in Washington had the numbers on 
those rifles. There were only two places that 
you could get the numbers of those rifles, 
and that was from either our War Depart- 
ment or the Cuban Embassy. 

Senator Hruska. When you say “numbers,” 
do you mean serials? 

Mr. Surrg. Numbers on the rifles, the 
serial numbers on the rifles. The Cuban 
Embassy had those serial numbers because 
they were advised of their shipments. It 
later turned out that a secretary, I believe 
it was the secretary to the Ambassador and 
also the sergeant who was in charge of the 
code room, were Castro revolutionaries 
planted in the Cuban Embassy in Washing- 
ton, and they were the ones who were re- 
laying this information to Castro. 

Senator EASTLAND. Mr. Smith, you said that 
in justice to Mr. Rubottom that he was under 
pressure in this country. 

Mr. SMIrnH. Yes, sir. 

Senator EASTLAND. But regardless of pres- 
sure, Mr. Rubottom knew that Castro was a 
Marxist and was unfriendly to the United 
States. 

Mr. Smirx. I do not believe that Rubottom 
believed that Castro was a Marxist, knew 
that he was a Marxist, and I do not believe 
that Rubottom knew that Castro was un- 
friendly to the United States. I believe that 
Rubottom was disillusioned as were many in- 
fluential people in the United States. 

Senator EasTLAND. But he had your advices 
as Ambassador to Cuba, the man on the site? 

Mr. Smirn. Senator, I cannot unequiv- 
ocally say that right from the beginning 
I knew that Castro was a Marxist. When 
I first went over there, I was instructed, 
not instructed but I was briefed, to the effect 
that we had been too close to the Batista 
regime, and I went to Cuba thinking that 
Batista wore horns and that Castro perhaps 
was OK. 

The Communists are too smart to infil- 
trate too openly at the beginning and dis- 
close their hand. Many times when I was in 
Cuba I said that the 26th of July movement, 
the revolutionary movement, was a Boy Scout 
movement compared to the Communists, 
and that the Communists would apply the 
blotting paper to the 26th of July movement 
as they saw fit, and they did sop it up as 
they saw fit. 

Senator EasTLanp. You said you went 
there thinking Batista wore horns, that we 
were so close to him—what was the rest of 
the answer, that we were too close to him? 

Mr. Smirm. I said that when I went to 
Cuba, I went over there with the feeling 
which I had received from my briefings, and 
nothing specific but the thought. 

Senator EasTLAND. Wait just a minute now. 
You have answered the question. That was 
from briefings, that your opinion was based 
on briefings and information you had re- 
ceived through the State Department? 

Mr. Smorn. I repeat, Senator, I said that 

specific was said, but I clearly re- 
ceived the impression from my briefings 
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when I was in Washington that we were too 
close to the Batista government, and when I 
went to Cuba, I felt that I had three mis- 
sions. 

Two of the missions I planned on arrival 
in Cuba. The third I assumed after I got 
over there. Mission No. 1 was to have the 
U.S. Embassy assume an impartial stand, 
have it generally understood that the U.S. 
Embassy took an impartial view in the polit- 
ical affairs of Cuba. 

No. 2, to assist and do everything that I 
could to see that the press censorship was 
lifted and that constitutional guarantees 
were again restored. And, No. 3, was to do 
everything that I could—without intervening 
in any way in the internal affairs of Cuba— 
to bring about, through Batista, free and 
open elections. 

I was successful in step 1, I was success- 
ful in step 2. However, the revolutionaries 
stepped up their terroristic activities and 
forced Batista to again clamp on the press 
censorship and to again suspend constitu- 
tional guarantees, 

Then I concentrated on trying to persuade 
Batista to hold free and open elections, On 


hold 

tions. He not only said he would hold free 
and open elections, but he also promised me 
that he would ask the world press to witness 
these elections, that he would ask the United 
Nations to send representatives to witness 
these elections, that he would ask the Or- 
ganization of American States to send rep- 
resentatives to witness these elections. He 
failed in that promise. 

I have reviewed the answers to these ques- 
tions a little bit, sir, because if I answer 
them yes or no, I am afraid it may give the 
wrong interpretation. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Smith, in that same 
field you have made several references to 
pressure on Roy Rubottom. Could you tell 
us the source or the nature of this pressure? 

Mr. SmirH. The pressure on Roy Rubot- 
tom came from Members of Congress who 
it is not necesary for me to name because 
you gentlemen know them. 

Pressures on Roy Rubottom came from 
some sections of the press in the United 
States. Pressure on Roy Rubottom came 
from the representatives and sympathizers 
of the 26th of July movement in the United 
States and particularly those in Washington. 

Senator EasTLAND. What is the name that 
you named as one of them who is now pres- 
ident of 

Mr. SMITH. No, he is not. He has the 
same name. It is not the same man. His 
name was Betancourt. He was the legal of- 
ficial representative, registered and legally 
accepted of the Cuban revolutionaries in 
Washington. 

Many of these people, who later became 
members of the first Cabinet of Castro were 
asylees in the United States. They had close 
contacts with members of the State Depart- 
ment. 

To name a few: Urrutia, the first Presi- 
dent of Cuba; Agramonte, the first Foreign 
Minister of Cuba; the first Prime Minister 
of Cuba, Miro Cardona. As a matter of fact, 
the first time that I met Cardona was after 
Batista had left the country. It was about 
January 4, 1959, in the presidential palace. 
He turned to me and said, “I am a good friend 
of William Wieland, a very good friend of 
William Wieland.” 

Also, many other revolutionary sympa- 
thizers had access to the State Department. 
These people brought continual pressure on 
the Department. 

Senator EASTLAND. Do you know at the 
same time the Latin American desk was re- 
ceiving advices from other Latin American 
countries of Castro’s Communist affillation? 

Mr. SmrrH. No, sir, I did not. They never 
told me that. No, sir, I did not. 
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In my own Embassy there were certain 
ones of influence who were pro-26th of July, 
pro-Castro, and anti-Batista. 

Senator Easttanp. Who were they? 

Mr. SmirH. Do I have to answer that ques- 
tion, Senator? 

Senator EasrLAN D. Yes, I think you have 
to. We are not going into it unnecessarily. 

Mr. Sire. I don't want to harm anybody. 
That is the reason I asked. 

I would say the Chief of the Political Sec- 
tion, John Topping, and the Chief of the 
CIA Section. It was revealeg that the No. 2 
CIA man in the Embassy had given unwar- 
ranted and undue encouragement to the 
revolutionaries. This came out in the trials 
of naval officers after the Cienfuegos revolu- 
tion of September 1957. 

Senator EASTLAND. Did Castro ever win a 
battle? 

Mr. SmirH. Castro never won a military 
victory. The best victories that Castro ever 
won were raids upon Cuban guardhouses 
that are spread out through the hinterland 
and small skirmishes with Government 
troops. 

Senator EasTLanp. How did he come to 
power? First, why did Batista leave? 

Mr. SmirH. Why did Batista leave? 

Senator EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SmirH. If the United States had been 
completely impartial, in my opinion, Batista 
would not have had to leave Cuba until 
after the inauguration of the president-elect 
(Rivero Aguero). 

Senator EasTLanp. He didn't have to leave. 
He had not been defeated by armed force. 

Mr, Smrrx. Let me put it to you this way: 
that there are a lot of reasons for Batista's 
moving out. Batista had been in control 
off and on for 25 years. His government was 
disintegrating at the end due to corruption, 
due to the fact that he had been in power 
too long. Police brutality was getting worse. 

On the other hand there were three forces 
that kept Batista in power. He had the sup- 
port of the armed forces, he had support of 
the labor leaders. Cuba enjoyed a good 
economy. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven was one 
of the best years in the economic history of 
Cuba. The fact that the United States was 
no longer supporting Batista had a devas- 
tating psychological effect upon the armed 
forces and upon the leaders of the labor 
movement. This went a long way toward 
bringing about his downfall. 

On the other hand, our actions in the 
United States were responsible for the rise 
to power of Castro. Until certain portions 
of the American press began to write de- 
rogatory articles against the Batista gov- 
ernment, the Castro revolution never got off 
first base. 

Batista made the mistake of overemphasiz- 
ing the importance of Prio, who was residing 
in Florida, and underestimating the impor- 
tance of Castro. Prio was operating out of 
the United States, out of Florida, supplying 
the revolutionaries with arms, ammuni- 
tion, bodies, and money. 

Batista told me that when Prio left Cuba, 
Prio and Alameia took $140 million out of 
Cuba. If we cut that estimate in half, they 
may have shared $70 million. It is believed 
that Prio spent a great many millions of 
dollars in the United States assisting the 
revolutionaries. This was done right from 
our shores. 

Senator EasrLAND. No effort was made to 
stop it? 

Mr. SmrrH. The Batista government com- 
plained continually about the airlifts and 
airdrops of bodies and arms from the United 
States. I always kept the State Depart- 
ment fully informed. 

But we seemed to have great trouble in en- 
forcing our neutrality laws. I have some- 
times wished that we had been half as dili- 
gent at that time in enforcing our neutrality 
laws as we have been lately. 
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Senator Hruska. Mr. Smith, you men- 
tioned the time when the United States 
through the press did these things and so 
on. Do you mean the United States officially 
or the press as an institution? 

Mr. Surrk. Certain elements of the Amer- 
ican press I should say. 

Senator Hruska. The American press? 

Mr. SmirH. Well, let us say world press. 

Senator HRUSKA. The world press, yes, the 
press in general? 

Mr. SMITH. Certain elements of the press 
in general. 

Senator Hrusxa. Didn't they have access 
to the same information that you and other 
people did with reference to the Marxist 
influences in Castro’s thinking and his 
actions? 

Mr. SMITH. There are certain influential 
people in the United States who are definitely 
antirightist dictators, but seem to look upon 
leftist dictators as being progressive. 

Now whether that is an answer to your 
question or not, sir, I don’t know. I do 
believe that too much concentration some- 
times is placed upon the removal of a 
dictator and not enough thought is given 
upon what will take place afterward. I 
tried to cover that in the statement which 
I read here before Senator Eastland came 
in 


Senator EASTLAND, You said that you 
wished that we had been as zealous—— 

Mr. SmrrH. Pardon me? 

Senator EasTLAND. You said that you 
wished we had been as zealous in enforcing 
our neutrality laws 

Mr. Smrrn. That is correct, sir. 

Senator EasTLAND. In dealing with Castro. 

Mr. SmirH. That is correct. 

Senator EASTLAND. As we are at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. SmrrH. That is correct. 

Senator EASTLAND. Of course when we en- 
force them now, we are in fact aiding 
Castro, are we not? 

Mr. SmitrH. I would say that when Castro 
came to power, that we were very diligent 
in enforcing our neutrality laws. We even 
moved people out of Florida; people whom 
the United States thought might be active 
in any counterrevolutionary movement. 

However, when I was Ambassador to Cuba, 
we seemed to have great trouble in enforc- 
ing our neutrality laws. 

Senator EASTLAND. I know, but enforcing 
those laws now is an aid to the present 
Government of Cuba, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir. 

Senator HrusKa. Mr. Smith, moving into 
another area, what was the attitude and 
what were the manifestations on the part 
of American investors in Cuba in regard to 
Batista and Castro prior to the time that 
Castro actually took charge? 

Mr. SmirH. I would say that American 
business was for the Government of Cuba, 
because the Government of Cuba gave nor- 
mal protection to American business. 

Senator Hruska. What truth is there to 
some representations that some of the big 
business investments there, investors there, 
paid a part of their taxes to Castro and a 
part of their taxes to Batista in the latter 
time of Batista’s administration? 

Mr. SMITH. All right, sir; I am glad you 
brought that question up. 

The revolutionaries under Fidel Castro 
demanded tribute throughout Cuba. By 
the fall or the late summer of 1958, they 
decided to also demand tribute from Amer- 
ican business and American property 
holders. 

As soon as I heard this, I wrote a letter to 
every American business in Cuba in which 
I clearly stated that Americans should not 
pay tribute, and I asked them not to give 
any money to the revolutionaries, that we 
were still doing business with a friendly gov- 
ernment, and that as Americans we had no 
right to pay money to active revolutionaries 
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who were trying to overthrow a friendly gov- 
ernment by force. 

This letter was approved by the State De- 
partment before it was sent out. Every week 
I regularly had a meeting in my embassy, of 
some of the leading businessmen in Havana, 
and they assured me that the Americans 
were not paying money. 

However, toward the closing days of the 
Batista regime, I believe some Americans 
did pay protection money. They were paying 
taxes to the Batista government and were 
also paying taxes to the Castro people. I 
couldn’t prove it. They wouldn’t let me 
know. 

It was unofficially reported that the revolu- 
tionaries demanded $500,000 from a large oil 
company. Otherwise, the rebels said, they 
would blow up the refinery of this oil com- 
pany. The American officials of the company 
refused to pay tribute. I give you this as 
an example of what took place. 

Senator Hruska. To the extent that it 
might have gone on, that would be testimony 
to the idea that Batista’s hold and control 
pene ability to protect property was dissipat- 

g 

Mr. Smrrn. That is true. 

Senator Hruska. His ability to protect was 
dissipating? 

Mr. Smrrx. Disappearing? 

Senator Hruska. Yes, was disappearing. 

Mr. Sirs. That is correct; it was disap- 
pearing toward the end, but now you are 
speaking of the last 2 or 3 months of Batista’s 
regime. 

In the middle of November 1958—I do not 
recall exactly the date—I went to the State 
Department and I informed Wieland and 
Rubottom that the Batista government was 
on its last legs. 

They said, “Why do you say that now?” 
This was a complete reversal from my pre- 
vious position. My previous position had 
been that the Batista government was sur- 
viving. For many months I had found it 
necessary to counteract the slanted opinions 
of certain people who wanted to portray 
chaotic conditions in Cuba and who wanted 
to give the impression that the Government 
of Cuba would momentarily fall. 

It was an uphill fight to keep reports 
factual. 

In November, I virtually informed the De- 
partment that the Batista government could 
not survive much longer. They said: “Why 
is it going to go? Why do you say that?” 

And I said, “Because, until now, the revo- 
lutionaries have been taking amateurish acts 
in trying to destroy the economy”—the am- 
ateurish acts were such things as burning 
the sugarcane, kidnaping the Argentine 
automobile driver, hijacking airplanes, kid- 
naping Americans—"“but now they are get- 
ting professional advice.” 

They said, “What do you mean by ‘pro- 
fessional advice?’ ” 

I said, “Now they are learning how to de- 
stroy the economy by disrupting the main 
arteries of transportation.” 

They have learned how to blow up the 
correct bridges, to bomb the main highways 
so that commerce cannot move in Cuba. 

And I said, “They obviously are receiv- 
ing professional advice.” 

That was in November. By that time it 
was clearly obvious that the tide had swung 
the other way. 

Senator EasTLaANp. Who were those individ- 
uals in the State Department? 

Mr. SMITH. That were doing what, sir? 

Senator EasTLAND. That were slanting the 
news that way; that were telling falsehoods; 
that were pro-Castro? 

Mr. SmirH. There were quite a few, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator EasTLanp. Who were they? 

Mr. SmrrH. I repeat again, Do I have to 
mention names? 

Senator EASTLAND. Yes. 
Mr. Smith. 


We have reasons, 
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Mr. Sarre. Yes, sir. You see my point: I 
do not want to get people in trouble, either. 
nator EASTLAND. I 


they are dangerous. If I thought they were 
dangerous, I would not hesitate. 

Senator EasTLAnp. I am not certain about 
that. 

Mr. SMITH. All right, sir. 

Senator EasTLAND. We have sources of in- 
formation. 

Mr. SmrrH. Yes. 

I believe Wieland, William Wieland, and 
that is as far as I would like to go in the 
State Department. I had my own troubles 
in the Embassy, but I corrected it in the 
Embassy by never allowing one single cable 
to go out that did not have my signature. 

I wrote practically every political cable 
that went out. 

Senator EAsTLAND. Who is William Wie- 
land? 

Mr. Smrrx. He is Director of the Caribbean 
Division and Director of Mexican Affairs in 
charge of San Domingo, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico. 

At that time he had all of Central America 
in addition to these. 

In an embassy where I served as Ambas- 
sador at that time, when I first went there, 
I saw the difference. Those in the economic 
field were pro-Batista because they were 
dealing with American business. Those in 
the political section and the intelligence 
section were prorevolutionary. We could 
say for humanitarian reasons, or whatever 
the reasons may be. 

Mr. Sounwi xz. Mr. Smith, you spoke 
earlier of the No. 2 CIA man in your mission 
having been caught giving aid and comfort 
to the Castro forces. 

Would you tell us just what it was he did? 

Mr. SmirH. Yes. In September 1957, the 
Navy had an uprising at Cienfuegos, Cuba. 
We in the American Embassy were familiar 
that a revolt of some type would take place. 
That information came to us through the 
CIA, or some other source in the Embassy. 

If I may divert for a minute, that is the 
trouble with Cubans; they talk too much. 
We did not know when it was going to take 

lace. 

p We finally heard that the revolt at Cien- 
fuegos had been called off. However, the 
Navy in Havana forgot to notify the Navy 
at Cienfuegos, and they went on with the 
revolt while the Navy in Havana did not 
participate. 

This revolt was squashed by the Batista 
government. 

In the trial of the naval officers, it came 
out that the No. 2 man had said that if the 
revolution was successful, that the United 
States would the revolutionaries. 

I do not believe that the No. 2 man in the 
CIA intended to convey that thought. His 
story to me was that he had been called 
over to interview some men believed to be 
doctors, because they were dressed in white 
coats, and when they advised him of the 
revolt that was to take place, they wanted to 
Know what the position of the United States 
would be. 

And he inadvertently intimated some- 
thing to the effect of which I am not quite 
sure, that the United States might give 
recogniti 


on. 

As soon as the Embassy learned of this, I 
called a meeting of the Embassy staff and 
laid down the law that neither Ambassador, 
nor anyone could give word as to whom the 
United States would recognize; that there 
were only two people in the United States 
that had that authority: 

One was the Secretary of State and the 
other was the President of the United States. 

The information of what had taken place 
was brought to me by Batista. Batista was 
very indignant. However, I explained what 
happened and told him—Batista—that the 
CIA man had done this inadvertently and 
had not realized what he was saying or to 
whom he was talking. 
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Batista was cooperative and did not ask 
to have the man leave the country. 

Senator Hruska, Mr. Smith, a little bit 
ago, you made reference to the press, cer- 
tain segments of the press, certainly here 
in America or even perhaps the world press, 
who are hostile to the rightest dictators but 
rather receptive to leftist dictators. 

Mr. SmrrxH. I did not use the word “recep- 
tive.” 

Senator Hrusxa. Sympathetic? 

Mr. SmrrH. I said certain influential 
sources in the United States who are strongly 
against dictatorships sometimes seem to feel 
that leftist dictators are progressive. 

Senator Hruska. Are progressive. 

What is your observation or appraisal of 
the present attitude of those people with 
reference to Castro? 

Mr. SmrrE. I note with interest that cer- 
tain portions of the press who strongly ad- 
vocated Castro have not yet admitted their 
error. 

Senator Hruska. Have some admitted? 

Mr. SmirH. Yes, sir, I do not want to men- 
tion them. There is no point in my being 
crucified by the press, tog. But there are cer- 
tain very important groups who had a great 
deal to do with Castro’s rise to power who 
I note even today still speak—well, this I 
can't say definitely, but I was told that a 
certain newspaper wrote an editorial saying 
it would be better to have the fall of the 
Generalissimo Trujillo in San Domingo and 
take a chance of having another bearded 
man as there is in Cuba than to have the 
present dictator remain. 

I note that such papers still do not admit 
the error of their ways. 

Senator Hruska. It is of interest and it is 
of importance, as you can appreciate, be- 
cause, after all, this is a composite picture. 

Mr. SmirH. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. You indicated that your- 
self: that there were Members of Congress, 
there were the press. 

Mr. SmirH. That is right. 

Senator Hruska, There were certain busi- 
ness interests. 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. 

Senator Hruska. There were certain people 
in the Government, State Department, and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Smiru. That is true. 

Senator EASTLAND. He said more than that, 
Roman. He said the American Government, 
he would say, through all of its branches. 

Mr. SMITH. When I say the “American 
Government,” obviously, we are talking 
about the agencies which compose the 
American Government. 

Senator EASTLAND. Of course, but they were 
primarily responsible for the rise of Castro. 

Mr. SmirH. Without the United States 
Castro would not be in power today. I will 
put it as straight as that to you, sir. 

Senator Hruska. But the responsibility for 
that is a composite thing? 

Mr. SMITH. Is a composite, that is correct. 

Senator Hrusxa. There may have been 
certain quarters in which there were more 
virulent advocates than others, but, just the 
same, it is a composite thing. Without that 
composite nature, very likely, the result 
which did follow may not have happened. 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 


In other words, I do not think it is fair 
to say that this individual or that individual 
or that particular agency, in itself, per se, 
is responsible for Castro coming to power. 
It is the composite. 

Senator EAsTLAND. The composite of the 
U.S. Government, is that it, and its branches? 

Mr. SmirH.Composite of those elements 
that formed the U.S. Government. 

Senator EasrLaxn. That formed the U.S. 
Government. 

Mr. SmrrH. I mentioned segments of the 
press, certain Members of Congress, the 
CIA, the State Department. All of them 
took a hand in this, Senator. 
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Senator Dopp. But in any composite pic- 
ture, I think we all recognize that there are 
some influences that are stronger than 
others. ‘They are never all the same. 

Mr. Smrrx. No. Some must share a great- 
er part of the guilt than others. 

Senator Dopp. And some can do more than 
others. 

Mr. Smirx. And some are in a position to 
do much more. 

Senator Dopp. That is what I think we are 
driving at. 

Senator EASsTLAND. And the agencies of the 
U.S. Government could do, of course, more 
than Members of Congress or the press or 
anyone else. 

Mr. Sirs. That is true. You have all 
sorts of agencies. 

Senator Dopp. Certainly, you can say it 
the other way. You can say that without 
the U.S. Government, the other factors of 
the composite picture could not do anything. 
If the Government had stood firm and said, 
“We will not assist Castro,” the fact that 
there were many other elements of our 
society who were sympathetic to him could 
not have brought it about; isn’t that true? 

Senator HrusKa, Conversely, if the other 
elements—and I take what we would consider 
exterior elements; let's take business and 
the press—for example, had the press, in its 
opinion-making power, antagonistic 
toward Castro, no amount of formal govern- 
mental action could have overcome that 
massive factor. 

Mr. Smrra. That is true. 

Senator Hruska. The same thing is true 
with reference to implementing Castro. If 
and when business located and having in- 
vestments in Cuba would either by black- 
mail or by so-called taxes support financially 
the Castro movement, that was something 
which, likewise, would be very helpful to 
those who in formal Government circles 
would say, “Let us also help Castro.” 

Mr, Smrrxn. Those who paid tribute at the 
end were doing it for their own self-protec- 
tion because they felt that if they did not 
do it they were going to lose their holdings, 

Senator EAasTLAND. As a matter of fact, 
now, wasn't it the impartiality of the US. 
Government that brought Castro to power? 

Mr, SmrrH. Wasn't it the impartiality? 

Senator EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr, Smirn. Senator, we are responsible for 
bringing Castro in power. I do not care 
how you want to word it. 

Senator Dopp. Wouldn’t you want to say 
the partiality? 

Senator Easttanp. I mean the partiality, 
certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. Senator, let me explain to you 
that the United States, until the advent of 
Castro, was so overwh y influential 
in Cuba that, as I said here a little while ago, 
the American Ambassador was the second 
most important man in Cuba; sometimes 
even more important than the President. 

That is because of the reason of the posi- 
tion that the United States played in Cuba. 
Now, today, his importance is not very great. 
I think there is one point I would like to 
bring up, Senator, and that is the recogni- 
tion of Castro. 

It has always been the policy of the US. 
Government not to be one of the first or 
one of the last to recognize a friendly gov- 
ernment. It has always been the policy of 
the U.S. Government, before they 
a new government, to be sure of the fol- 
lowing. I do not place them in order of 
their importance, but they are— 

(a) If a government is Communist or too 
much infiltrated with communism. 

(b) Whether a government will honor its 
international obligations. 

(c) That the new government can main- 
tain law and order. 

And we always hope that they have the 
support of the people. 
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In this case, I believe that we were very 
hasty in the recognition of the Castro gov- 
ernment. 

Senator EASTLAND. How long? 

Mr. Sir. Batista left in the early morn- 
ing hours of January 1, 1959. Several days 
later, a few days later, a very few days later, 
I was called by telephone—Rubottom told 
me to come to the United States. 

I said I could not do it right away because 
at that time I was in the process of evacu- 
ating 2,000 American students and tourists. 
There was a complete general strike in ef- 
fect. I was primarily interested in seeing 
that no harm would come to any of these 
Americans stranded in Cuba. 

I said I could not leave the country and 
occupy a seat on a plane as long as an Ameri- 
can was trying to get out, so they said, “All 
right, when do you think you can come?” 

I said I would come as soon as possible. 

As soon as all the Americans had been 
evacuated, I flew to Washington. 

We evacuated all the Americans in 2 or 
3 days, the whole 2,000. 

Then as soon as I arrived in Washington, 
they told me that we were going to recognize 
the new government and I was to rush back 
and do it. 

I think it was approximately about 5 
days—the 5th, or let's say around the 6th, 
of January. At that time Castro had not 
even arrived in Havana. Castro was still 
out in the eastern part of the islands, wend- 
ing his way toward Havana. 

I am sorry that we did not take more pains 
in trying to insure that Castro would honor 
his international obligations before we rec- 
ognized him. 

I think we were very hasty in our recogni- 
tion. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Chairman, I have a few 
points here that I think, for the record, 
would be helpful. When you were appointed 
Ambassador and before you took that post, 
did you consult with your predecessor, for- 
mer Ambassador Arthur Gardner? 

Mr. Smrrx. We had lunch together at the 
1925 F Street Club, and I believe that was 
the only time we met before I went down 
there. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you have any instruc- 
tions from the State Department with regard 
to seeing Gardner or not seeing him? 

Mr. SmrrE. I do not believe I was told 
anything one way or another. I do not be- 
lieve his name was mentioned in that re- 


Mr. Sourwine. After Castro had estab- 
lished his headquarters in Oriente Province, 
were you interviewed by Herbert Matthews 
in the New York Times? 

Mr. Suir. After Castro had what? 

Mr. Sovrwine. Had established his head- 
quarters in Oriente Province. 

Mr. Smirs. Yes. He was already in 
Oriente Province. Matthews wrote his ar- 
ticles which appeared on the front pages of 
the New York Times in February 1957, and 
my interview with Castro took place in the 
city of New York in May or June of 1957. 

Mr. Sourwine. I was asking if you had an 
interview with Matthews 

Mr. SMrrrr. What did I say—Castro? 

Senator Dopp. Yes. 

Mr. Smrru. Would you mind reading back 
what I said. I want to correct that. 

Senator Dopp. You meant Matthews? 

Mr. SmrrH. Let me correct that. 

Matthews’ articles appeared in the New 
York Times in February 1957. My interview 
with Matthews was in New York in May 
1957. 

Castro landed in the southern portion of 
Oriente in December 1956. 

Mr. Sourwinz. I mean after you were Am- 
bassador, and while Castro was still in 
Oriente Province, did you have another in- 
terview with Matthews? 

Mr. SMITH. I saw Matthews a number of 
times when he came to Havana; he would 
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either come to my office at the chancery or 
he came to see me at the residency. 

Mr. Sounwixx. Do you remember a specific 
occasion on which Matthews suggested to 
you, or urged upon you, that you visit San- 
tiago; that you go by the heart of rebel 
territory? 

Mr. SmirH. I do not believe that we ever 
had a conversation along those lines. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you, in fact, visit San- 
tiago, Cuba? 

Mr. SMITH. I visited Santiago de Cuba in 
the latter part of July 1957. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Did something occur there 
about which you protested? 

Mr. SmrrH. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Sourwine, What was that? 

Mr. SMITH. The rough handling of women 
in the square of the city of Santiago, the 
women who were known as the Mothers of 
Santiago. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is, rough handling by 
the Batista forces? 

Mr. SMITH. By the police. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Did you protest this by is- 
suing a statement to the press? 

Mr. SmirH. When I came out of the city 
hall, having received the keys to the city, the 
police were then putting the flrehoses and 
using the clubs on the women and the press 
asked me for a statement. 

I made the following statement: 

“I regret that the people of Santiago are 
using my presence in Santiago to protest 
against their government.” 

Whereupon, the press said: 

“In other words, are you going to con- 
done these actions? Is this all you have to 
say?” 

The press demanded to know if the ap- 
pointment of a new Ambassador didn’t mean 
a change in US. policies. Did the US. ap- 
prove such violence or not? Diplomatic 
doubletalk would not suffice. 

I said that I would have a press confer- 
ence later in the afternoon. This was at 
approximately 12 o’clock. 

I went to a luncheon, had a meeting with 
the approximately six or seven members of 
the Embassy staff who accompanied me to 
Santiago, and I issued the following state- 
ment, to the best of my recollection: 

I repeated what I had said above: that 
I was sorry that the people of Santiago 
were my presence to protest against 
their government. 

And then I added the sentence: 

“And I abhor police brutality.” 

I also added another sentence: 

That I had received a letter from the 
mothers of Santiago which I could not an- 
swer but would read with careful considera- 
tion, something along those lines. 

Mr. Sourwine. In doing this, were you 
acting upon Instructions from the State De- 
partment? 

Mr. SMITH. No. I went to Santiago with 
the approval of the State Department and 
with the approval of the Batista govern- 
ment. 

At that time I had been in Cuba approxi- 
mately 2 weeks, and I felt that sooner or 
later, that I would have to meet up with the 

, which had us portrayed as being too 
close to Batista—when I say “issue,” let me 
explain that. 

I would have to meet the issue, the issue 
being that we were considered too close to 
the Batista government; and I was trying 
to accomplish step No. 1—to have the US. 
Embassy considered as being impartial. If 
I was to carry out the Department's briefings 
to detach ourselves gradually from our past 
overfriendliness with Batista, this was the 
time to do it. 

Mr. Sounwixz. When you made that pro- 
test, did you consider it an intervention 
in the internal affairs of Cuba? 

Mr. SmrrH. No, sir, I did not, and I ex- 
plained that at great length to Batista, and 
Batista agreed with me that he would have 
done the same thing under all circumstances. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Did you subsequently dis- 
cuss that protest with Portuondo Nunez? 

Mr. SMITH. Did I subsequently discuss that 
protest? When I came to New York or when 
I went to Wash and went through 
New York, to the best of my recollection, it 
was shortly after that I stopped in at the 
United Nations and had a talk with Senator 
Lodge and then I met Nunez Portuondo at 
the Brook Club at 111 East 54th Street, and 
we had about an hour's conference, in which 
I tried to explain to him the reasons for my 
statement, and we had a very friendly ex- 
change of views. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Former Ambassador Gard- 
ner has told this committee that William 
Wieland had a strong influence on Mr. Ru- 
bottom. I take it you agree with that? 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwive. Mr. Smith, did you have 
anything to do with the arrangements for 
Castro's visit to the United States in April 
of 1958, to address the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors? 

Mr. SMTTR. I most certainly did not. 

Mr, Sourwine. Did you ever talk with Mr. 
Rubottom about this visit? 

Mr. Smtrn, No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Herbert Matthews 
of the New York Times have anything to do 
with the arrangements for Castro’s visit to 
the United States? 

Mr. SMITH. I would not know that. 

Mr. Sounwrrr. Did you ever express your- 
self to the Department regarding the wisdom 
of this visit? 

Mr. SmirH, It took place before I became 
Ambassador. Therefore, tt would not be in- 
cumbent upon me to make any remarks. 

Mr. SourRWwINneE. From your testimony—— 

Senator EASTLAND. Before you became Am- 
bassador? 

Mr. SMITH. It took place before I became 
Ambassador. 

Senator Dopp. Castro's visit? 

Mr. SMITH. Castro's visit. 

Senator Dopp. That cannot be so. 

Mr, SmirH. After I was Ambassador. 
Castro’s visit took place in the spring of 
1960. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr, Smirx. Correction on that. Castro's 
visit to the United States took place several 
months after I was no longer Ambassador to 
Cuba. 

Senator EASTLAND. He came here in April 
1959. 

Mr. SMITH. And I left Cuba January 20, 
1959. 

Senator EASTLAND. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. From testimony, it 
would appear that prior to about September 
or October of 1958, it was the policy of the 
United States to furnish arms and other 
supplies to the Batista government; is that 
right? 

Mr. SmrrĦ. Prior to when? 

Mr. Sovrwine. About September or Octo- 
ber of 1958. 

Mr. Smrrn. Would you mind reading that 
question again? I am sorry I did not get 
that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Prior to about September 
or October of 1958, it was the policy of the 
United States to furnish arms and other 
supplies to the Batista government? 

Mr. Srrn. No, sir; that is not correct. 

Mr. Sovurwine. That is not correct? 

Mr. Smrrx. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. Would you correct that, 
please? 

Mr. Smirn. The policy of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to stop the shipment of arms to Cuba 
ended in March of 1958—March of 1958. 

Earlier in this testimony, I spoke about 
the Garand rifles, the 1950 Garand rifies. 
Taat was stopped, I believe, in March 1958. 
From that time on, we no longer licensed 
the shipment of arms or permitted the ship- 
ment of arms to Cuba, 
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Mr. Sourwine. Former Ambassador Gard- 
ner told this committee that during his last 
year as Ambassador to Cuba, there had been 
an endless number of shipments of arms 
and other things to Castro from the United 
States. 

You testified these shipments continued 
during your term as Ambassador? 

Mr. SmrrH. The tempo increased. 

Mr. Sourwins. And they were not sus- 
pended or curtailed when we stopped send- 
ing arms and supplies to Batista? 

Mr. SmirH. The United States did stop and 
did apprehend certain individuals from time 
to time, but according to the statement of 
the revolutionaries themselves, for about 
every one that the United States appre- 
hended, nine would get through. 

It was about a 10-to-1 ratio. 

So I want to make it clear in the testi- 
mony that not all shipments got through. 
There was an effort made, and they did stop 
shipments. 

Senator EAsTLAND. It was not as effective 
as the effort now? 

Mr. Smrru. That is correct, sir; nowhere 
near—nowhere near. 

Mr. Sourwing. Do you know whether any 
arms for Castro came from the American 
base at Guantanamo? 

Mr. SmirH. The revolutionaries did steal 
some arms out of Guantanamo Base through 
the Cubans which are attached there. At 
Guantanamo Base there are about 10,000 
people, 2,500 marines and sailors, 2,500 
American dependents, and about 5,000 
Cubans who work there. The Cubans would 
steal arms and ammunition; yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Former Ambassador Gard- 
ner expressed the opinion in testifying be- 
fore this committee that the State Depart- 
ment was anxious, in his words, “to replace 
Batista with Castro.” 

Do you agree with this? 

Mr. SMITH. “Was anxious to replace”? 
No; I do not agree with that. I think that 
the State Department did not believe that 
Batista should remain in power. However, 
on the other hand, I am sure that those 
who are on the fifth floor of the State 
Department did not think very highly of 
Castro. 

Senator Dopp. Who is on the fifth floor? 

Mr. SmirH. The top, the top echelon. 
That is the mistake we made. Decisions 
were made on the fourth floor. 

Senator EAasTLAND. That is right; that is 
what you have said, at the lower echelons. 

Mr. SmirH. And the people on the fifth 
floor, which is the top echelon, did not think 
much of Castro. 

Senator EasTLanp. But you have said they 
did not make the policies. 

Mr. SMITH. I said the policies were made 
on the fourth floor. 

Senator EASTLAND. All right. 

Now, how did they feel toward Castro? 

Mr. SmirH. That is another question. 

Senator EASTLAND. Well, how did they feel? 
They were pro-Castro, were they not? 

Mr. SmirH. I think most of these things, 
in light of the events, are self-evident. 

Senator EASTLAND. That they were pro- 
Castro? 

Mr. SMITH. The word “pro-Castro,” Sen- 
ator, is very strong. I think that they were 
sympathetic to Castro. 

Senator Dopp. Do I understand correctly 
from what you tell us—let me put it two 
ways: (1) The fifth floor did not know what 
the fourth floor was doing. Is that your 
position? 

Senator EASTLAND. Yes; he said 

Mr. Soir. I say it this way: I think that 
the fifth floor was not as interested in the 
affairs of Cuba, until late in 1958, as I had 
hoped they would be. 

I have learned from experience and obser- 
vation that in our system the actions by the 
lower echelon and those who are influen- 
tial in the lower echelon form our policy, 
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and when those higher up act upon them, 
the policies have already been determined 
by events. 

That is the reason why a little earlier I 
said I would like to make a recommendation 
that, when something as important as our 
attitude toward a friendly government arises, 
the National Security Council or some such 
body determine what is in the best interests 
of the United States. All governmental de- 
partment actions should be unified and 
guided according to the policy laid down 
from above. 

Senator EastTLanp. That means you had 
no confidence in the fourth floor, then? 

Mr. SmrirH. When you are an Ambassador, 
you have nothing to do with policy. You 
follow your instructions. 

Senator EasTLanp. I understand that. 

Mr. SMITH. All you can do is recommend, 
and I recommended plenty. I am not bash- 
ful, Senator. If you will subpena records, 
you will see I recommended plenty of them, 
sir. 

Senator EASTLAND. It means you had no 
confidence in the fourth floor, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Smrrn. At times there was disagree- 
ment between me and the fourth floor of the 
State Department. 

Senator EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Senator Dopp. Where did Rubottom— 
where was his office, fourth or fifth floor? 

Mr. Smirn. He is the top man on the 
fourth floor. 

Senator Dopp. He is the upper, upper mid- 
dle? 

Mr. SmirH. No, sir. He is the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin American 
Affairs, and he sits on the fourth floor, and 
when you go to the fifth floor, that is where 
the Secretary of State and the Under Secre- 
taries are. 

Mr. Souxwi dE. Former Ambassador Gard- 
ner told us there was no question—in his 
words— that Mr. Roy Rubottom, while he 
was in charge of Latin American affairs for 
the State Department, favored Castro.” 

Do you agree with this? 

Mr. Smirx. Once I had made up my mind, 
which was obvious, that if Castro succeeded 
to power, that it was not in the best in- 
terests of the United States, and also not 
in the best interests of Cuba, I used every 
power within my means to try to have the 
State Department cooperate with the exist- 
ing government and to adhere strictly to a 
nonintervention policy. 

I believe that Roy Rubottom, when I first 
went down to Cuba, would like to have co- 
operated with the existing regime. 

He was, I repeat, under terrific pressure 
by Members of Congress, I repeat. He was 
called before a subcommittee such as this 
on a number of occasions, by the press, by 
all these various sources that I mentioned. 
He told me once over the telephone that it 
was perfectly evident to him now that as 
far as the sympathy of the United States 
was concerned, it was no longer with Batista. 

I think that is the best answer I can give 
you to the question. 

Senator EASTLAND, Yet, he yielded to the 
pressure? 

Mr. SmirnH. He sure yielded, yes, sir; he 
said he did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Smith, did you have, 
or do you have, any reason to believe that 
the State Department or State Department 
officials knew in December 1958 that Castro 
was coming into power at the end of the 
year? 

Mr. SMITH. The State Department knew 
that Batista was through in December 1958, 
and as soon as Batista was through, it was 
obvious that only one person was going to 
come into power, and that was Fidel Castro. 

Mr. Sovrwine. Did you know that Mr. 
Dulles had a Cuban diplomat in De- 
cember 1958 to leave Cuba immediately with 
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his entire family and without giving anyone 
any explanation? 

Mr. SMrrRH. A Cuban diplomat? 

Mr. SouRWINE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. To leave? 

Mr. SouRWINE. Yes. 

Mr. Sir. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Sounwi Nn. Do you know of any warn- 
ings that were given anyone by the State 
Department, or State Department officials, 
to get out before Castro came in? 

Mr. SMITH. No; I do not think we gave any- 
body any warnings to leave. Thirty days 
before Batista left, I sent a telegram to the 
State Department reporting a meeting of the 
leading American businessmen and myself 
at the Embassy, and I said that Batista prob- 
ably would not survive beyond January 1. 

We hit the date right on the nose—the 
day he left. 

I further went on to say that we would 
either have to step in and support a broadly 
based provisional government or Castro 
would take over and that if Castro took over, 
the only ones that would benefit would be 
the Communists. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Smith, former Ambas- 
sador Gardner expressed the view that Castro 
was a Communist tool rather than being 
himself an active Communist. 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. SmirH. Castro was a revolutionary and 
a terrorist. 

From the time that he was a university 
student, he was a gun-toter. I was informed 
by a diplomat that he had killed one nun 
and two priests in Bogoté during the upris- 
ing in 1948. 

I checked very carefully into Mr. Castro’s 
background shortly after I was there and 
talked to people in Cuba who were anti- 
Batista but who knew Castro well; I would 
rather not mention their names because I do 
not want to get them into trouble. There 
were many. 

There is no question that Castro was a 
revolutionary and a terrorist but whether he 
started out as a Communist or not, I doubt. 
I believe that the beginning of his 26th of 
July Movement was a leftist revolutionary 
movement. There are many that exist in 
the world. But his brother Raul was dif- 
ferent; “Che” Guevara was different. Gue- 
vara was and is a Marxist. 

I do not think there is any question or 
doubt about their Marxist theories. 

But Fidel Castro did make a number of 
statements at Costa Rica and out of Mexico 
which clearly showed his Marxist line of 
thinking. He was also an active member, as 
a student, of the FEU (a radical group). 

I brought that to the attention on nu- 
merous occasions of various newspaper peo- 
ple when they came down and asked them, 
when they visited Castro in the hills, 
whether they would get Castro to repudiate 
any of those statements. To the best of my 
knowledge, he never did. 

Mr. Sounwixx. Is there any doubt in your 
mind that the Cuban Government, under 
Castro, is a Communist government? 

Mr. SmitrH. Now? 

Mr. SOURWINE. Yes. 

Mr. Smrrn. I would go further. I believe 
it is becoming a satellite. 

Senator Dopp. You mean a Communist 
satellite? 

Mr. SmrrH. A Communist satellite. I 
made a speech in Miami early last winter in 
which I said that I believe that there would 
be a mutual security pact formed between 
Cuba and the U.S.S.R, and the reasons for it 
were: 

That there was no doubt that Fidel Castro 
Was now close to the Soviets. Otherwise, he 
would not have been as brazen in his attacks 
upon the United States. It was perfectly 
obvious that he knew he could get support 
from the Soviets. 

The Russians for some time have been 
very piqued—the word “piqued” is probably 
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a mild word—with the fact that the United 
States has mutual security pacts with Turkey 
and Iran, which are directly on the borders 
of Russia. 

The Chinese, as you know, do not like our 
mutual security pact with Formosa and are 
particularly indignant at our having the 
position we have taken regarding the islands 


would be to move into Cuba, which they 
had already done, and to take over, which 
they would do by a mutual security pact. 

Then, when the United States objects, all 
they have to say is: 

“We will get out of Cuba when you get 
out of Turkey.” 

Senator Dopp. You are not suggesting 

Mr. Smire. That is a speech I made in 
February. 

Senator Dopp. Yes, but you are not sug- 
gesting that the Communists will cease and 
desist from their activities in Cuba and 
Central and South America, or anywhere 
else, if we get out of these other places? 

Mr. Smirx. Out of Turkey? 

Senator Dopp. Yes. 

Mr. SmrrH. It would mean a great deal to 
them if we got out of Turkey. I am no ex- 
pert on Turkey. 

Senator Dopp. You do not have to be an 
expert on Turkey, but you ought to be a little 
bit of an expert on the Communists to know 
this would not follow at all. 

Every time we have retreated from one 
place, they have moved into new areas. 

Mr. Surrk. Senator, I did not say what 
they would do. 

Senator Dopp. I know, but 

Mr. SMITH. That they would move into 
Cuba to retaliate with us. 

Senator Dopp. This is a statement being 
made all the time. It is not 


people if we get out of Formosa, off Quemoy 
and Matsu, and abandon our bases in Turkey 


would cease to be aggressive. 

It is one of the most sinister and, I think, 
damaging things that is being said and 
done. I am sorry to say that to you but I 


Senator Dopp. I do not say it is intention- 
al, but it is confusing our people. 
Mr. Smrra. Senator, I did not say that 


doing to them. That is all I said. 

Senator Dopp. I do not want to argue the 
point. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have just one or two 
more questions, sir. 

Do you, or did you, know General Taber- 
nila, the former chief of staff of the Cuban 
Army? 
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Oriente Province, wanted to have an inter- 
view. 
So it was arranged at the American Em- 


They arrived in their police cars and they 
came into the Embassy residence. 

General Tabernilla said he wished to talk 
with me alone and his son and the other 
general went in the adjoining room. 

At the time General Tabernilla said that 
the Cuban soldiers would not fight any long- 
er and that the Cuban Government, per se, 
would not be able to last. 

He stated that the purpose of his visit to 
me was to save Cuba from chaos, Castro, 
and communism. 

He said he wanted to form a military junta 
comprised of himself, I believe the names 
were General Cantillo, General Soa Quesada, 
Colonel Casores, and an officer of the navy. 

He said that they wanted to give Batista 
safe convoy out of the country, wanted to 
know whether I would support such a junta. 

I said that I would report the conversa- 
tion to the State Department, but that I was 
sure they would not give me a direct reply 
to give to him, and I said that would be 
correct, because I added: 

“If we answer you directly, it would be 
undermining General Batista, and I can only 
do business with Batista because I am ac- 
credited to him.” 

General Tabernilla asked me what sug- 
gestions I had to make. 

I said, “Have you mentioned this visit to 
me to Batista?” 

And he said, No, I have not.” He said, “I 
have not told him I was to see you, 
but I have discussed in general our future 
possibilities with Batista.” 

I asked him what Batista said, and he 
replied, “He told me to come up with a 
plan.” 

I told Tabernilla he should go back and 
talk it over with Batista and that any sug- 
gestion coming from Batista, I would relate 
to the State Department. Then we could 
continue our exchange of views. 

If you wish me to go into more detail on 
this meeting, I would be very glad to do it. 
That is generally in capsule form what took 
place. 

Mr. SourRWINE. Was this after you had seen 
Batista and advised him that the American 
Government felt that his Government could 
not persist and he had to get out? 

Mr. Smrra. I saw Batista on December 17, 
1958, and this conference you are talking 
about took place December 26, 1958. 

Mr. Sovrwive. So when you saw Taber- 
nilla, you already had told Batista he ought 
to get out? 

Mr. Smrra. I did not tell Batista he ought 
to get out. I would not put it so bluntly 
as that. I spent 2 hours and 35 minutes 
trying to tactfully explain that the Depart- 
ment believed he had lost effective control. 
To avoid further bloodshed, did he not think 
it might be in the best interests of all con- 
cerned if he retired. This had to be done 
without giving the impression that I was 
ini 


tervening. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have just two more little 
matters. 

One, do you think the U.S. Naval Base at 
Guantanamo is in any danger? 

Mr. SmrrH. I think five platoons of Mar- 
mes could lick the rebels. How could the 
naval base at Guantanamo be in any danger? 

Mr. Sourwine. One more thing. 

What do you think of the proposal that a 
Spanish language radio station be established 
at Key West or some similar point to 
acquaint the Cubans with the US. position? 

Mr. SmrrH. I think that would be very 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WHITENER. Iam happy to yield 
to my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has done a magnificent job on the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
I should like to state that for the rec- 
ord. As I leave Congress I hope many 
more Members like him are elected. 
And, do you know why? Because he 
was in attendance. I oppose people who 

are assigned to committees who do not 
. when we bring a bill to 
the floor, do not know anything about it. 

With reference to Cuba, we do have 
a serious situation. I earnestly hope 
that a solution can soon be found. The 
Cuban people have my profound sym- 
pathy as they continue to strive for the 
better life. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have already said, I 
think that at a time of crisis such as we 
face now we in Congress should recog- 
nize the splendid service of men such as 
Ambassador Smith whose leadership and 
guidance, had it been followed, would 
have prevented the situation which has 
developed in Cuba and which has re- 
sulted in such unfortunate conditions 
for so many thousands of people in that 
beautiful little land. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I appreciate 
the remarks the gentleman has made. 
I personally know the Ambassador, who 
is a resident of my area, and I have read 
the testimony. I think the gentleman 
is correct that the Ambassador did give 
warning, according to his testimony 
there. He was most forthright in bring- 
ing to the attention of the people in 
charge at that time the problem that 
was existing. As the gentleman says, 
in those early days this could have been 
remedied. 


Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I know that he knows whereof 
he speaks when he refers to Ambassa- 
dor Smith, who is a neighbor of his in 
West Palm Beach. The Ambassador 
and I spoke of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Rocers] when I was in Havana 
in 1958. While I cannot speak for the 
Ambassador, I feel I am on safe ground 
when I say that I know that the Am- 
bassador has the same high regard for 
the gentleman from Florida that I know 
the gentleman from Florida has for this 
distinguished citizen of his district, Am- 
bassador Smith. 
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Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


-objection to the request of the gentleman 


from Minnesota? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the foremost issue in the minds 
of America’s working men and women is 
the issue of job creation and job security. 
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Some progress has been made in driving 
home the fact that our unemployment 
problem today is not so much caused by 
inadequate demand, but rather is the re- 
sult of our failure to match up our un- 
employed men and women with the mil- 
lions of jobs going begging in America. 
Three recent newspaper articles have 
appeared which clearly and cogently 
discuss this problem. 

The first, which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of July 30, was written by 
Dr. Harley L. Lutz, professor emeritus of 
public finance at Princeton University. 
Dr. Lutz disputes the belief that inade- 
quate overall demand is the basic cause 
of our unemployment and makes clear 
that Government spending will not auto- 
matically cause those now unemployed 
to be put to work. He discusses the true 
nature of the problem and the proper 
remedial action. Dr. Lutz believes that 
the solution to our chronic unemploy- 
ment lies in an improvement in worker 
skills and in the creation of a better eco- 
nomic climate. He believes that this 
better economic climate can largely be 
achieved by Government policies in the 
areas of taxation, labor, the budget, and 
business regulation which stimulate and 
encourage private enterprise. 

A second article which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of August 6, points 
out that a survey made by that news- 
paper found a wide variety of jobs in 
many cities going begging. Several 
reasons exist for this, including choosi- 
ness among jobless workers and a lack 
by the unemployed of the specialized 
training or skills required to fill the job 
openings. 

On September 19, the New York 
Times reported that the Government 
would announce shortly a research proj- 
ect to test what type of training best 
helps unemployed workers to get and 
hold new jobs. The question has often 
been asked about manpower training 
and retraining programs, “Training for 
What?” This project may help provide 
at least a part of the answer to that key 
question. 

I am particularly happy that this 
project, which is the first research proj- 
ect under the new Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, was drawn up by 
the Government in cooperation with 
staff members of United Steelworkers 
of America. All of us, as individuals, 
as members of unions, as business execu- 
tives, and as officials on all levels of gov- 
ernment, must participate together in 
the vast and exciting task of upgrading 
the skills of our people to meet the 
needs of our changing economy in the 
years to come. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 30, 
1962 
CREATING JOBS—FEDERAL ROLE SHOULD BE 
To SMOOTH Way FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
(By Harley L. Lutz) 

The persistence in recent years of a sub- 
stantial amount of unemployment, whether 
measured in absolute terms or as a percent- 
age of the civilian labor force, should have 
demonstrated, by this time, the error of the 
typical political diagnosis and prescription. 
The diagnosis is that demand is not sufi- 
cient to absorb the goods that the unem- 
ployed might have produced had they been 
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at work and the prescription is that more 
Government spending will overcome the de- 
ficiency of demand and thus provide jobs. 

In its report of January 1962, the Council 
of Economic Advisers stated that inadequate 
demand had been in recent years a major 
cause of unemployment and excess capacity. 
This report strongly supported the Presi- 
dent’s request for standby authority to in- 
augurate a $2 billion public works program 
when a specified increase of unemployment 
had occurred. It also endorsed the proposals 
to extend and strengthen the unemployment 
compensation system and to permit the 
President to order a temporary reduction of 
personal income tax rates. The Depressed 
Area Act of 1961, which provided for $400 
million of loans and grants, was followed, 
this year, by a bill to authorize an additional 
$600 million of public works in these areas. 

Underlying these spending plans is the 
theory that more Government spending will 
automatically cause those now unemployed 
to be put to work. This theory ignores both 
the true nature of the problem and the 
proper remedial action. 

There are wide differences in the relative 
amount of unemployment, depending on age, 
sex, race, education, occupation, degree of 
previously acquired skill, and geography. De- 
spite these differences, all unemployed per- 
sons have one thing in common, which is 
that no employer has, or is willing to provide, 
a place for them in his establishment and 
on his payroll. 

This is not because of prejudice or hard- 
heartedness on his part. Rather, it is the 
outcome of two elementary but fundamental 
factors in our economic system of things. 
These are: The value of the worker’s prod- 
uct in relation to the wage which the em- 
ployer must pay; and, the amount of capital 
available for putting people to work. What 
we define as unemployment could be quickly 
ended by putting on the public payroll all 
who now have no job—provided that Gov- 
ernment were to waive the wage value of 
service test. However, if that test were ap- 
plied, Government would encounter the 
same barrier as now confronts private em- 
ployers. 


PRODUCT VALUE AND WAGE COST 


Any employer who expects to stay in busi- 
ness must continue to realize a return that 
covers both his out-of-pocket costs and a 
yield on the capital invested sufficient to in- 
duce investors to keep their money in the 
business and to provide additional funds as 
needed. The costs are determined not only 
by the employer's direct expenditure for 
wages, but also by the costs of those who 
supply his materials, plant, equipment, and 
the like. These upstream costs are in turn 
determined by the wages and other expenses 
incurred by the suppliers. 

At any given stage in the productive 
process, wage levels involving production 
costs higher than can be recovered in the 
price of the product, lead to unemployment 
of those whose productivity falls below their 
wage cost. At the bottom, this wage cost is 
set by the Federal minimum wage law and 
at top it is set by union wage scales plus 
fringe benefits. At both ends of the employ- 
ment scale job opportunities are squeezed 
by these arbitrary rules relating to the price 
of labor. A considerable, though statisti- 
cally indeterminate, amount of unemploy- 
ment is caused by this pricing of labor out of 
the market. 


CAPITAL AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The need for more capital in the private 
economy is obvious, first to avoid capital 
dilution and lower productivity per worker 
as the labor force increases and, second, to 
permit increased productivity per worker by 
utilizing the improved quality of capital 
which comes about with technological ad- 
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vance. Increasing productivity per worker is 
the only economically justifiable basis for 
wage increases. The appropriate measure of 
productivity would be the overall national 
average rather than the particular industry 
or plant result. Also, in the long run, wage 
increases should be held somewhat below 
even the national average productivity in the 
interest of all consumers and to keep the 
prices of export products effectively competi- 
tive in foreign markets. 

The flow of new capital and the combina- 
tion of labor and capital in private produc- 
tive operations are alike dependent on the 
prospect of profit. The health of the eco- 
omy requires that new capital funds be pro- 
vided from the savings of individuals as well 
as from the retained earnings of operations 
that are already profitable. There must be 
many new business ventures and not solely 
an increase of business size through internal 
financing, however useful and important this 
course may be. 

The frequent references to excess plant 
capacity in recent discussions haye been 
taken to imply that there is no present need 
for more capital since we are not making full 
use of what we have. Unused capital and 
unused labor have at times been linked to- 
gether, the idea being, apparently, that both 
excess capacity and unemployment would 
disappear if the unemployed were moved 
into the excess capacity plants and put to 
work. 

This overlooks the fact that many of the 
unemployed are in that situation because the 
value of their product would not cover the 
wage demanded, whether by reason of Fed- 
eral law or union wage scales. While this 
condition prevailed, they could not get jobs 
even if there were idle plants. 

Moreover, the concept of excess capacity 
is hazy and indefinite. The standard of 
measurement is never clear. It varies de- 
pending on whether it relates to one, two, or 
three shifts, or to comparatively obsolete 
plant and equipment that could be put into 
service if needed, or to given plant and 
equipment in a declining industry. Even if 
there could be general agreement on the 
meaning of excess capacity, its existence 
would not necessarily indicate a defective 
allocation of resources. 

On the contrary, the economy needs some 
margin of capacity to meet variable or emer- 
gency needs and to permit flexible adapta- 
tion of output to the market. If there were 
absolutely no excess capacity in the econ- 
omy, it would not be possible to meet a sud- 
den, increased demand for defense material, 
or medical, housing or education facilities. 
It would not even be possible to supply addi- 
tional quantities of the materials that would 
be required for the sudden implementation 
of a public works program without diverting 
them from existing construction projects. 

DEMAND AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

A popular explanation of unemployment, 
endorsed by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, is that overall demand is insufficient. 

It is beyond dispute that business cannot 
continue without sales, including both con- 
sumer goods and the tools and materials used 
in further production. Too often, in this 
phase of the discussion, there is inadequate 
consideration of the source of the income 
which makes demand effective in the market. 
Obviously, this income must be generated, 
initially, through production. The benefits 
paid to retired or unemployed persons, known 
as “transfer payments,” are derived from in- 
come siphoned off in various ways from the 
productive factors. 

The unemployed can contribute to total 
demand only by spending income paid to 
them for productive services. But this brings 
us back again to the basic fact that no em- 
ployer can afford to pay a wage in excess 
of the value of the worker’s product. Here 
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is the fundamental imbalance which must be 
corrected if those now unemployed are to re- 
ceive income and thus contribute their quota 
to the total demand for goods and services. 

The lines of remedial action have been 
indicated above. They involve: Measures af- 
fecting the unemployed as persons not pres- 
ently employable; and, measures affecting 
the economic climate. 

IMPROVING WORKER SKILLS 

If a person cannot get, or hold, a job be- 
cause of low productivity, the obvious course 
is, if possible, to make him more productive. 
New or improved worker skills are always re- 
quired to keep up with changing methods of 
production and the different kinds of equip- 
ment made available by general progress as 
well as technological advance, From the 
standpoint of these ever-changing require- 
ments, those counted as unemployed fall in- 
to two groups: 

Persons capable through training to be- 
come eligible for employment under the new 
conditions. 

Persons so lacking in mental capacity, 
dexterity, emotional stability or determina- 
tion as to be incapable of acquiring the pro- 
ficiency through training to hold a job at 
good wages. Some, perhaps many, of these 
are kept out of jobs which they could per- 
form because neither special skill nor inten- 
sive training is required by the Federal 
minimum wage law. 

The training, or retraining, of workers in 
the new skills and occupations requires ex- 
tensive collaborative action but it does not 
call for Federal programing or underwriting. 
It must begin with those individuals who are 
energetic and ambitious enough to want such 
improvement, Collaborative action includes 
industry cooperation such as is now being 
provided on an increasing scale, because in- 
plant training is no doubt the most efficient 
way of inculcating new or different skills. 

Non-Federal collaboration requires, also, 
educational programs which offer sound vo- 
cational guidance and training for those 
who do not want to enter college, and some 
of the brightest high school graduates do 
not. State and community employment 
services must be so organized and managed 
as to establish the best possible contacts be- 
tween those seeking work and those em- 
ployers needing more workers. 

In all this there is no real, constructive 
place for Federal action. It would be more 
costly than beneficial. The unemployed are 
individuals, people living in specific com- 
munities, not statistical units in a total. 
Most of them must find jobs in or near their 
home communities since, for many reasons, 
wholesale migrations to and fro across the 
country are neither feasible nor functional. 
The local businesses and industries, the lo- 
cal schools, and the local employment sery- 
ices are best equipped to discover the facts 
and are more competent than a Federal bu- 
reau to deal with them effectively. 

A BETTER ECONOMIC CLIMATE 

Neither a bird nor an airplane can fly on 
one wing. The most highly skilled workers 
would be out of a job if there were no tools 
to work with, and no amount of retraining 
will put people into jobs if capital is lacking. 
There must be, also, a prospect of profitable 
use of capital. Basically, therefore, there 
must be a better climate for the profit mo- 
tive, which is the main driving force in a 
private enterprise economy. 

This is what the Employment Act of 1946 
intends as the Government’s role. It is not 
for the Government to provide employment 
and prosperity, but to promote the condi- 
tions under which the free private enter- 
prise system can best achieve the objectives 
of high level production, employment and 
income. The efforts to realize profit or avoid 
loss—since ours is a profit and loss econ- 
omy—lead to new products, new plants, new 
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processes, and new jobs. The quest for profit 
and the need to avoid loss, in combination, 
allocate the available productive sources of 
the Nation into the channels where these 
results appear to be most fully attainable. 


AREAS FOR ACTION 


The principal areas in which Government 
policy can do most to improve the economic 
climate are taxation, labor, the budget, and 
business regulation. 

The most sensible approach to tax rate 
reform and to the correction of other features 
of the Federal tax system is not to “tax Peter 
to subsidize Paul,” as the pending bill does, 
but rather to reduce tax burdens for all tax- 
payers, both individual and corporate. Bills 
to accomplish this result are before the 
tux-writing committees of both House and 
Senate. They should be considered and ap- 
proved as a substitute for the administra- 
tion’s tax program. 

Federal labor policy permits actions by 
unions which, if engaged in by employers, 
would be subject to prosecution as conspira- 
cies in restraint of trade. Collective bargain- 
ing, as now generally practiced, is not an 
effort by both sides to ascertain what wages 
would be in a free labor market, but rather 
a process of pressuring employers to choose 
between union demands and an industrywide 
strike. 

Federal budget policy has been character- 
ized, especially in recent years, by a steady 
increase of spending for purposes not con- 
nected with national defense. This policy 
has carried the expenditure estimates for 
1963 to the third highest level in our history, 
being exceeded only by the war years 1944 
and 1945. The justifications offered for the 
expansion of nondefense spending are that 
we can afford it and that urgent needs re- 
quire it—such as, in this case, the unem- 
ployed. 

The doctrine underlying social-benefit 
spending is that Government spending in- 
duces economic growth. The argument runs: 
Public spending increases demand for eco- 
nomic product and the greater the demand, 
the greater the product; and, to complete the 
circle, the greater the product, the more we 
can afford to spend. 

The fallacy of this lies in equating demand 
with the wherewithal for the creation of 
product. Government spending in itself is 
demand spending; it is a kind of consump- 
tion expenditure. As such it comprises the 
acquisition of goods and services produced 
in the private economy. Government pur- 
chase orders could not be filled unless there 
existed, somewhere, plant, equipment, in- 
ventory and personnel capable of producing 
the goods specified. Thus, Government 
spending is dependent upon already created 
capital; it does not generate new capital. 
And further, the taxes required to support a 
high-level budget prevent the private saving 
and investment essential to the creation of 
more private enterprise capital. 

The constitutional authorization to regu- 
late interstate commerce and the common 
law doctrine that monopoly is inimical to 
the public interest have been expanded from 
their proper scope into a policy of “Govern- 
mental bossiness” which has already had a 
chilling effect on management initiative. 
Unless this trend is reversed, the time is not 
far distant when no important business de- 
cision can be made without first getting the 
consent of some Federal official. 

The private economy is the source of jobs 
for the people and income for the Govern- 
ment. The growth of Government through 
ever-expanding activities and spending does 
not promote, but rather impedes, the ca- 
pacity of the private economy to support the 
people and the Government. The road to 
greater economic growth is not greater Gov- 
ernment consumption of resources but 
greater private application of resources to 
profitable use. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 6, 1962] 


Harp-To-HirE HELP—EVEN THE UNEMPLOYED 
Turn Down Many Joss BECAUSE OF Hours, 
Pay—SEARCH FOR WAITRESSES FAILS IN 
CLEVELAND; TEXAN FLIES Far To FETCH A 
GOVERNESS— SOME EMPLOYERS CHOOSY, 
Too 


In Cleveland, the Ohio State Employment 
Service has failed for 6 months to fill 100 
job openings for waitresses. Of 2,000 unem- 
ployed women it has interviewed, only 30 
have been willing to take what most of the 
2,000 considered substandard work. 

In Dallas, several companies are having 
trouble recruiting office or management 
trainees. Many youths who might be suit- 
able, says one employment agency official, 
“have $100-a-month car payments and $120- 
a-month apartments; they say they can’t 
live on the money an employer can offer 
them.” 

And in San Francisco, some financial firms 
find it difficult to locate clerical help despite 
a plentiful supply of unemployed men look- 
ing for office jobs. One placement official 
complains banks and brokers overlook the 
men and seek to hire girls even though “in 
this city there are never enough females to 
fill female jobs.” 

In rather extreme form, these three situa- 
tions illustrate a paradoxical trend in the 
U.S. job picture. Across the Nation, unem- 
ployment remains high enough to raise 
strong doubts in Washington about the vigor 
of the economy. But at the same time, a 
Wall Street Journal survey finds a wide 
variety of jobs in many cities is going beg- 
ging. A big reason: Highly choosy attitudes 
among jobless workers, and sometimes among 
their would-be employers as well. 
MACHINISTS, SOCIAL WORKERS AND DOORMEN 

The list of hard-to-fill jobs cuts across all 
categories of employment—skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled. It shows some pro- 
nounced regional variations, temporary farm- 
hands are next to impossible to locate in the 
area outside Philadelphia, easy to recruit in 
Michigan. The job list is almost bewilder- 
ingly diverse; a partial rundown of currently 
open positions would include sausagemakers 
in Detroit, machinists in Chicago, psychiatric 
social workers in Jacksonville, Fla., and hotel 
and apartment doormen in New York. 

Choosiness among jobless workers is not 
the only reason some jobs are going begging, 
ofcourse. A good many of the available jobs, 
even outside the professional category, de- 
mand specialized training or skills few of the 
unemployed possess. 

In the office field, for instance, employ- 
ment agencies in Philadelphia and else- 
where report a glut of unskilled clerks. But 
General America Corp., a Seattle, Wash., in- 
surance firm, has despaired of finding rate 
clerks qualified to compute the premiums 
to be charged policyholders and has begun 
training its own. Even at that, an official 
complains, “we may look for a month or six 
weeks before finding someone with the right 
aptitudes.” 

Social changes have cut off the supply of 
workers for other jobs. So few girls have 
trained to be governesses in recent years that 
in some cities the job has almost disap- 
peared; one Fort Worth, Tex., father had 
to fly 230 miles to Houston to fetch a tutor 
for his 5-year-old. Boys for general office 
are becoming scarce, says Irwin Bacal, di- 
rector of New York's Allied Employment 
Agency, because nowadays most nicely 
dressed and polite youths go off to college. 

JOBS OF LAST RESORT 

But a good many of the hardest-to-fill 
jobs—maid, dishwasher, busboy, gas station 
attendant, to name Just a few—demand only 
minimum qualifications that many of the 
unemployed could meet. They go unfilled, 
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employment agency officials say, mostly be- 
cause even jobless workers rarely want to 
take them unless they think they will have 
no other choice. 

Some jobs suffer from a lack of social pres- 
tige. “Many unskilled persons won't work as 
maids, housekeepers or gardeners,” says 
Aaron Scheinfeld, chairman of Manpower, 
Inc., a Chicago employment agency. “They 
consider domestic work a form of servitude 
and would rather hire out as day laborers or 
draw unemployment compensation.” And 
Mrs, E. Speller, proprietor of a Philadelphia 
agency, says her night training classes for 
maids attract few women because “everybody 
wants to be the madam and nobody wants to 
be the worker these days.” 

Other jobs go begging because prospective 
workers consider them distasteful or onerous. 
George R. Jolley, owner of Jellinick’s Em- 
ployment Service in Los Angeles, says he has 
“50 orders for odd-job workers that I can’t 
fill” because don’t want to scrub 
floors or wash windows. Hotels have difi- 
culty finding switchboard operators and 
other help, says the New York State Employ- 
ment Service, because applicants dislike 
night and weekend work. 

PAY VERSUS RELIEF 

Most often, however, jobs go unfilled be- 
cause those who might take them consider 
the pay too low—sometimes in comparison 
with other work, but often in comparison 
with unemployment compensation or even 
relief checks. 

In Houston, for instance, ABC Employ- 
ment Service has been unable to get many 
of its clients to take jobs as dishwashers. 
“They tell me ‘I’m drawing $28 a week un- 
employment now; why should I take a $30 
job?’” reports Michael Grant, a partner. 
In Cleveland, Leo Haase, assistant job place- 
ment officer for the Cuyahoga County Wel- 
fare Board, has been trying since February 
to fill a private club’s order for a busboy 
to work for $50 to $55 a week, plus meals, 
but says he can't find anyone without a 
prison record who's willing to take it.” 

Even jobs offering a good prospect for 
advancement sometimes are spurned be- 
cause of their starting salaries. In Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Joseph Boyce, manager of the 


eager to hire young men as trainees, but 
get few applicants. The shops now offer a 
high school graduate $1.50 to $1.65 an hour 
to start, up from $1.25 to $1.35 a year ago, 
he says. But, he adds: “The youngster sees 
his buddy who got a job driving a truck, 
maybe a route truck for a bakery, making 
around $100 a week or more and driving a 
nice convertible, so he isn’t satisfied to start 
as a trainee in a machine shop.“ 

And some Texas agencies are having 
trouble finding management trainees to start 
work at around $325 a month. The college 


Baker of Dallas Sacks Employers Service, 
because they have heavy payments on 
expensive cars and high rent on luxury 
apartments and need that much to get by. 
If employers won't meet their demands, she 
adds, many of these youths say they'll fall 
back on their families for support or trundle 
their wives off to work to meet their debts. 
While placement officials have little if 
any ee with such choosiness many 
—— that in other cases where jobs go 
, employers must take part of the 
Weaponeibtiter. Several imply that the hours 
and working conditions involved in some 
hard-to-fill jobs make their unpopularity 
something less than surprising. 
A NEW AGE 


“Take cook-gardener couples, for in- 
stance,” says Mrs. Helen Bradley, owner of 
Cleveland's Star-Louis Employment Agency. 
“They're hard to find,” she asserts, “because 
most of the immigrant couples who used to 
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snap at these jobs now feel emancipated 
and resent working from 6 in the morning 


colleagues, finds live-in servants among the 
hardest of all workers to locate adds: “Quite 
frankly, domestics don’t want to live in any- 
more because this usually means additional 
duties and longer hours. And confidential- 
ly, I don't blame them.” 

Some placement officials also indicate em- 
ployers shouldn't be surprised if the pay 
in some hard-to-fill jobs finds few takers. 
Extreme example: Daniel J. Ryan, superin- 
tendent of the Detroit Welfare Department, 
says some householders call his aids, state 
they are taxpayers, and demand the de- 
partment send them domestic help. Their 
terms: room and board, no pay. 

In addition, several employment agencies 
indicate, employers make some jobs hard to 
fill by exercising a degree of choosiness of 
their own. The Jacksonville office of the 
Florida State Employment Service, for in- 
stance, says it has been able to refer candi- 
dates for only 7 of 14 recent openings 
for gas station attendants. “The problem,” 
says one official, “is that the attendant may 
handle money, so the employer insists on an 
established local resident” and excludes out- 
of-towners who might be eager to take the 
job. 

TOO MUCH EDUCATION? 

“A big problem in filling some unskilled 
or semiskilled jobs is that the applicants 
we offer have more education than an em- 
ployer wants,” adds one North Carolina 
Placement official. For example, he says, 
employers often refuse to hire down-on- 
their-luck machinists as lathe operators— 
a job involving less skill and lower pay—be- 
cause they fear the employees will quit as 
soon as they see a chance to practice their 
old skill again. And E. C. Schulze, an offi- 
cial in the Ohio State Employment Service's 
Cleveland office, believes some local restau- 
rants could solve their waitress shortage if 
they were more willing to hire Negroes— 
who, of course, account for a heavy propor- 
tion of national unemployment. 

In some cases, employers and placement 
officials are taking steps to make hard-to- 
fill jobs more attractive. To make live-in 
maids’ jobs seem more glamorous, the Cleve- 
land office of the Ohio Employment Service 
has begun telling candidates they “can live 
like a millionaire on only $35 a week.” 
“What we mean,” says Mr. Schulze, “is that 
the live-in domestic can be employed by the 
millionaire” and reside in luxurious sur- 
roundings. 

RAISES FOR MAIDS, COUNTERMEN 

More important, employers are raising 
salaries for hard-to-fill jobs in many cities. 
Maids employed through Dallas’ Maid Serv- 
ice agency now get a minimum of $7 a day, 
against $6 a year ago, while Philadelphia pay 
for cleaning women has risen to $8 or $10 a 
day from $7 to $8 in mid-1961. Some 
restaurant workers are getting more, too. 
Mr. Boyce of Cambridge says diners in his 
area now pay $65 to $80 a week for counter- 
man who can fry an egg or cook a hamburger, 
up about 10 percent from a year ago. 

But higher pay isn't the answer in filling 
some jobs that go begging. In Jacksonville, 
for instance, placement officials note high 
salary scales ($350 to $450 a month) have 
not prevented what they term a drastic short- 
age of top-flight secretaries. The trouble is 
that “the girls are not taking studies to 
prepare themselves to be good secretaries,” 
says one Official. “They're all looking for 
shortcuts, so they go to these business 
schools that claim they can make you a good 
secretary in 6 weeks! —a claim he believes 
is rarely fulfilled. 

And in Michigan, where unemployment 
has been especially severe, low pay didn't de- 
ter applicants for one job that workers in 
some other areas of the Nation disdain. Two 
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ago the Michigan Employment Se- 

curity Commission successfully rounded up 

1,537 unemployed to answer an emergency 
from 


of them might earn “maybe $1 an hour if 
they work like blazes.” 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 19, 1962] 
US. To RESEARCH JOB RETRAINING—PILOT 
Prosect Is PLANNED IN McKEEsPoRT RE- 
GION 
(By John D. Pomfret) 


MiaMI BEACH, September 18—The Gov- 
ernment is expected to authorize a research 
project shortly to test what type of train- 
ing best helps unemployed workers get 
and hold new jobs. 

Labor Department manpower experts be- 
lieve that the project has an important po- 
tential for helping Federal, State, and local 
Officials devise retraining programs that will 
effectively teach new skills to workers made 
jobless by automation and other causes, 

Staf members of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America had an important part in 
planning the project. Officials of the union 
and the Government hope that details of 
the plan can be ironed out in time for it to 
be announced at the union's 11th biennial 
convention here this week. 

Vice President JOHNSON told the 3,000 con- 
vention delegates today that the Kennedy 
administration would not rest until it has 
obtained “adequate measures to combat un- 
employment throughout the Nati 

The research project would be the first 
under the new Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

The act represents the first attempt at 
a nationwide effort to cope with the unem- 
ployment problems caused by rapid techno- 
logical change. 

Jobless workers may receive retraining al- 
lowances equal to their State’s unemploy- 
ment benefits for up to 52 weeks while un- 
dergoing training at Government expense. 

About 70,000 workers are expected to re- 
ceive training in the first year of the pro- 
gram. Seventy retraining projects have al- 
ready been approved. 

M’KEESPORT IS CHOSEN 


The research project would be carried 
out in McKeesport, Pa., a steelmaking cen- 
ter 16 miles southeast of Pittsburgh. Un- 
employment in the McKeesport area is run- 
ning 15 percent of the work force—2', times 
the national average. 

Staff members of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America have an important part in 
planning the project. Officials of the union 
and the Government hope that details can 
be worked out in time for official announce- 
ment of the project at the union's 11th bien- 
nial convention here. 

The project would involve 4 groups of 
75 workers each. One group, composed of 
workers who have finished high school, would 
be given vocational training in various spe- 
cialties. The three remaining groups would 
be composed of workers who have not fin- 
ished high school. One would be given the 
equivalent of a high school education, an- 
other would be given only vocational train- 
ing. The third would be given both the 
equivalent of a high school education and 
vocational tr: 

A group of 200 workers not in line for any 
training would serve as a control group. 

University of Pittsburgh researchers would 
keep track of all the workers to see which 
groups fared best in getting and holding 
jobs. 

Mr. JOHNSON, in his speech, predicted that 
more progress would be made in eliminat- 
ing racial discrimination in employment in 
the Kennedy administration's first term than 
in the rest of the Nation’s history. 

Mr. Jonnson is Chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
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portunity, which has the responsibility for 
eliminating discrimination in Government 
and Government-contract employment. 


ADMINISTRATION’S FARM BILL 
EXPLAINED 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Larra] may extend his 
remarks in the body of the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy will at last get revenge for his 
overwhelming presidential election de- 
feat in the farm belt. Last year, the 
President boldly requested Congress to 
surrender its legislative authority to him 
on farm legislation so he could write his 
own programs. The Congress refused. 
Earlier this year, he wanted the Congress 
to pass a bill to shackle the farmers with 
mandatory controls. Again, the Con- 
gress refused. In the dying days of this 
session, he has succeeded in rounding 
up enough Democrat votes in the House 
te pass a bill which serves up a bread 
tax to the consumer, a hybrid Bran- 
nan-type program for 1963, a vicious 
two-price wheat certificate plan for 
1964—which will be extremely detrimen- 
tal to our Ohio farmers—and topped off 
with 80-cent-per-bushel corn in 1964. 
This bill passed the House by a vote of 
202-197, with all Republicans but 2 
voting against it. 

Mr. Speaker, this latest administration 
concoction for American agriculture 
seeks to lure farmers into its 1963 pro- 
gram with Brannan-type compensatory 
payments on wheat and feed grains at 
18 cents per bushel hoping to keep them 
there until 1964 when it lowers the boom 
on them as well as the consuming public. 

The questions of cost of the 1963 
Brannan-type program went unan- 
swered during the limited 1-hour de- 
bate on the bill, but the American Farm 
Bureau has stated that it will double 
the $900 million spent on the 1962 pro- 
gram for feed grains. 

CORN 80 CENTS PER BUSHEL FOR 1964 

Contrary to Candidate Kennedy’s 
pledge of “parity of income” for the 
American farmer, this Democrat bill 
provides a 1964 price support for corn 
from 50 percent to 90 percent of parity— 
without any 1963 Brannan-type pay- 
ments—but must be no higher than 
what the Secretary determines will not 
increase CCC stocks of corn. The De- 
partment of Agriculture advised Sena- 
tor WILLIAM ProxmireE, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, that this figure would have 
to be around 43 percent of parity if CCC 
stocks are not to be increased. This 
means that the Secretary must set the 
price support for corn in 1964 at the 
bill’s minimum figure of 50 percent of 
parity, or 80 cents per bushel. The Sec- 
retary could then dump surplus stocks 
on the market at 84 cents per bushel plus 
carrying charges. 

Mr. Speaker, the 80-cent-per-bushel 
corn planned by this administration for 
the American farmer in 1964 would se- 
verely reduce the income of every farm 
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family in my district. The wheat sec- 
tion of this bill providing for cheap live- 
stock feed wheat would permit upward 
to 175 million bushels of cheap wheat 
to be moved into the feed grain market 
in competition with corn. Everyone 
slightly familiar with agriculture knows 
that cheap feed will result in lower live- 
stock prices. 

WHEAT 92 CENTS TO $1.40 PER BUSHEL FOR MOST 

OHIO PRODUCERS IN 1964 

Mr. Speaker, another vicious and ruin- 
ous part of this bill for the family farm- 
er is its wheat section. It provides for 
a new two-price system for wheat in 
1964. Wheat used for human consump- 
tion and export would be set at one price 
and wheat used for feeding livestock 
would be set at a much lower price. 
This price differential has been esti- 
mated between a low of 60 cents per 
bushel and a high of $1.08 per bushel. 
Only farmers signing up and agreeing 
to take the reduction to be dictated by 
Mr. Freeman would be eligible to sell a 
portion of their wheat at the higher 
price. Here’s how the plan is supposed 
to work: 

A farmer having a 100-acre wheat al- 
lotment would be forced to put 20 acres 
or more—as the Secretary determines— 
into a land diversion program for which 
payments would be made for only 2 
years. On his remaining wheat acres he 
would be given wheat certificates rep- 
resenting his share of the wheat that 
the Secretary determines is needed in 
the United States for human consump- 
tion and export. This is estimated to be 
about 85 percent of current production. 
He would then receive the lower live- 
stock feed price for the remaining 15 
percent and for his excess over normal 
production. The Secretary has indi- 
cated he would set the price of food and 
export wheat at $2 per bushel which 
means that the higher he sets the value 
of the certificate the lower would be the 
price of livestock feed wheat and vice 
versa. In setting the support price of 
livestock feed wheat, the Secretary must 
take the price of corn, its relative live- 
stock feeding value to wheat, and the 
world wheat prices into consideration. 
The difference between the livestock feed 
wheat price and $2 will be the value 
of the wheat certificate. 

The most devastating part of this two- 
price system for our Ohio farmers is the 
fact that approximately 80 percent of 
them plant less than 15 acres of wheat 
and have been producing under a so- 
called 15-acre exemption. As a conse- 
quence, they have not been subjected to 
past Government programs. They are 
now selling their wheat on the open 
market for about $2.03 per bushel. This 
Democrat-supported administration bill 
specifically abolishes the 15-acre exemp- 
tion and instead sets up a small farm 
exemption based on the average num- 
ber of acres planted during 1959, 1960, 
and 1961. If a farmer did not plant 
during one of these years he gets no 
credit for it. The catch is if he uses 
the new small farm exemption he will 
not be issued wheat certificates necessary 
to bring his price to $2 per bushel and 
will be forced to sell all his wheat for 
the cheaper livestock feed price to be 
set by the Secretary somewhere between 
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92 cents and $1.40 per bushel. The 
New Frontier pill becomes even more 
bitter to Ohio farmers—and other farm- 
ers east of the Mississippi River—when 
you consider that they are producing a 
type of wheat used primarily in pastries 
and which has historically not been add- 
ing to our surplus. 

Mr. Speaker, where does this new 
scheme leave the consumer which in- 
cludes these same farm families? He 
pays a bread tax by reason of the fact 
that the miller is forbidden by law from 
milling wheat not accompanied by wheat 
certificates. Whatever increase in total 
cost caused by the purchase of these 
certificates by the miller will be passed 
on to the consumers. 

Among other things, Mr. Speaker, this 
bill repeals the 30-acre wheat-for-feed 
exemption as well as the 55-million-acre 
national wheat acreage minimum. 

Needless to say, Mr. Speaker, I op- 
posed the passage of this legislation. 


CUBA AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Rovsse.or] may 
extend his remarks in the body of the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
ubjection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
mail I have been receiving indicates that 
there is widespread concern among my 
constituents about the disinclination of 
our President to vigorously enforce the 
Monroe Doctrine in the case of Cuba. 
Believing that the United States must 
move now to take back Cuba for free- 
dom—obviously freedom-loving Cubans 
cannot do this alone—I introduced Joint 
Resolution 885 on September 14 last. 
This resolution authorizes the use of 
armed force, if necessary, to wrest Cuba 
from Communist control and encourage 
the founding of a Cuban Government in 
exile. 

There appeared in the September 16, 
1962, issue of the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner an editorial by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., which I feel will be of 
interest to my colleagues. In this edi- 
torial the position is taken that the So- 
viet military buildup in Cuba constitutes 
a clear and present danger to the secu- 
rity of the United States and hence we 
must move now to stop the buildup, even 
if this means establishing a blockade. I 
agree. Under unanimous consent, I 
place the editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

CUBA: WHEN IS THREAT A THREAT? 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

You may have read in this column before 
that I felt that the Presidential press con- 
ference was one of the best running shows 
on TV. Well, every show has its offnights 
and I’m afraid last Thursday's performance 
was one of them. 

Both the star—President Kennedy—and 
the supporting cast—the Washington press 
corps—were considerably under their best 
form. The President's handling of his lines 
in this high drama of the Cuban crisis lacked 
the fire of forcefulness and the warmth of re- 
assurance so many of us in the audience were 
waiting for. 
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The press boys bobbled their lines. They 
neglected to ask the question the script cried 
for: “Why not a blockade?” Then they 
missed the cue to follow up when the Presi- 
dent (pointedly, it seemed to this listener) 
ignored the question about how he interprets 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The “drawing the line” specifications laid 
down by the President were disappointing to 
worried Americans because—by default— 
they accepted the announced Soviet presence 
in Cuba. 

Mr. Kennedy listed items he would con- 
sider enough of a threat to the United States 
to warrant cracking down. But the already 
established military buildup of a Russian 
colony off Florida wasn’t among them. This 
although it is in flagrant defiance of the 
U.S. Monroe Doctrine. 

And for the administration, which has 
made a major program of reestablishing use 
ef conventional weapons as a hoped-for 
means of averting the big nuclear blowup, 
the failure to list blockade among alternative 
courses for the United States also was dis- 
appointing. 

If ever there was a time-honored conven- 
tional weapon, it is the blockade, which our 

of sea and air power—plus 
the advantage of geography—make a cinch 
to enforce. 

The fact is that the military reinforce- 
ment of Soviet Cuba is a big score of “one- 
upmanship” for Khrushchev. It is a black 
eye for U.S. prestige and another for the 
morale of the American people. 

To undo it, I think, requires more than a 
policy declaration that we will wait for the 
Communists to make further moves, 


WHY THE SILENCE? 


The President made it clear that it isn't 
lack of power that makes the United States 
sit on our collective hands. 

Then why the silence on the Monroe Doc- 
trine? Here’s the quote from the press con- 
ference text: 

Question. Mr. President, in this same line, 
do you—have you set for yourself any rule 
or set of conditions at which you will deter- 
mine the existence of an offensive rather 
than a defensive force in Cuba? And in that 
same connection, in your reading of the 
Monroe Doctrine what do you—how do you 
define intervention? Will it require force to 
contravene the Monroe Doctrine or does the 
presence of a foreign power in any force, 
but not using that force, in this hemisphere 
amount to contravention of the doctrine? 

Answer. Well, I have indicated that if 
Cuba should possess a capacity to carry out 
offensive actions the United States, 
the United States would act, I've also in- 
dicated that the United States would not 
permit Cuba to export its power by force 
in the hemisphere. 

The United States will make appropriate 
military Judgments after consultation with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and others, after 
carefully analyzing whatever new informa- 
tion comes in as to whether that point has 
been reached where an offensive threat does 
exist. And at that time the country, the 
Congress, will be so notified. 

The Monroe Doctrine part of the question 
was just plain bypassed. 

SOME APPLAUD STAND 

Now unquestionably there are Americans 
who approve of the President’s statement, 
including so responsible a columnist as my 
friend Arthur Krock of the New York Times. 
Arthur called it a calm, factual, and other- 
wise admirable statement which made it 
clear that he (the President) alone will de- 
cide what measures by the United States 
will be required in the Caribbean, and when, 
whether or not our Latin American partners 
go along. 

Mr. Kennedy did make that clear, and he 
was also calm, factual, and otherwise admir- 
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able in ticking off potential situations where 
the United States would be compelled to act. 

They would come about if the Communist 
buildup in Cuba endangered our base at 
Guantanamo, our passage to the Panama 
Canal, our missile and space activities at 
Cape Canaveral, or the lives of American 
citizens in this country, or if Cuba should 
ever export its aggressive purpose by force 
or threat of force against any nation in this 
hemisphere or become an offensive base of 
significant capacity for the Soviet Union. 

That sounds fine. But the question—the 
really basic question—is whether the in- 
creasing Soviet buildup in Cuba constitutes 
a present danger that calls for action now. 
I think it does, not by invasion but by a 
blockade that would permit foodstuffs to go 
through but would shut off the flow of So- 
viet war materiel. 

In the same issue of the Times there was 
a column by its military specialist, Hanson 
W. Baldwin. Mr. Baldwin cited the pres- 
ence of up to 4,000 Soviet military personnel 
in Cuba (to call them technicians is an eva- 
sive quibble). He cited the Soviet MIG jet 
fighters and fighter bombers, which a defect- 
ing Cuban pilot last week said numbered 200. 
He cited Soviet tanks, artillery, rocket 
launchers, antiaircraft missiles, torpedo and 
gun boats, some missile equipped. 

Then Mr, Baldwin said what this column 
emphasized last week—“that nearly any 
Weapon can be used offensively as well as 
defensively.” 

He went further. He said Cuba “has 
greatly strengthened” her capability of ex- 
porting subversion, of sending small groups 
of well-armed men to neighboring islands 
or countries to act as guerrilla cadres to stim- 
ulate revolution in the Khrushchev strategy 
of “wars of national liberation.” 

Also, quoting Mr. Baldwin, “the new weap- 
ons will, in time, tend to neutralize or at 
least reduce the military importance of the 
U.S. naval base at Guantanamo.” 


CANNOT POSTPONE ACTION 


All this, as I read it, does not postpone 
recognizing the Soviet presence and arms 
in Cuba as a hemispheric danger to some 
remote future date nor does it base such 
recognition on the contingencies Mr. Ken- 
nedy spelled out. And I don't think— 
going back to his statement—that it is 
loose talk to say so. 

There is one other possibility which in 
fairness needs mention. It is that the 
President—who concededly must know more 
than the rest of us—is marking time for 
reasons that he considers sound and realistic. 

This may find corroboration in a story by 
Marianne Means, Hearst Headline Service 
White House correspondent, published in 
our papers Friday. Marianne wrote that 
the two top GOP spokesman in Congress— 
Senate Minority Leader Dirksen and House 
Minority Leader Hatitecx privately pledged 
their support of Mr. Kennedy's present pol- 
icy on Cuba. Marianne’s sources of infor- 
mation are excellent and she makes a habit 
of being right. 

Another significant straw in the wind was 
the President's assurance that he would work 
closely with leaders of Cuban exiles in our 
country “who are dedicated as we are to 
that Nation’s future return to freedom.” 

Heaven knows, I do not pretend to know 
all the answers. As indicated, there are 
differing views as there are bound to be in 
a situation as grave as that which confronts 
us. 

But, I have been informed that the Presi- 
dent reads this column fairly regularly. If 
he finds time to read this one, I end it with 
a question which he might consider answer- 
ing at his next press conference. It is: 

Mr. President, if the supply of Soviet war 
materiel and military personnel continues, 
as seems certain, at what point, if any, would 
you invoke the Monroe Doctrine? 
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FORWARD THINKING FARM 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Hatt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from. Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, after elec- 
tion to the 87th Congress and prior to 
being seated on January 3, 1961, I ap- 
pointed a farm advisory council on rec- 
ommendation of the various county 
agents of the Seventh Congressional 
District in Missouri. Each nominated 
three, with requests for only geographi- 
cal coverage and that of the various 
facets of our farming industry. 

Agriculture is basic in our district and 
is represented in many and varied forms, 
although we are primarily dairy products 
and livestock producers, because of our 
terrain. The resulting council of farm- 
ers has been enthusiastic and diligent in 
its work. They have traveled the length 
and breadth of the district for field 
studies, research, and on-the-spot in- 
vestigations of different problems. All 
of this at their own expense and in the 
interest of their fellow man, and good 
farming practices in particular. They 
have advised me constantly on farm leg- 
islation, represented the congressional 
problems to the people of the district, 
and provided a sounding board to this 
congressional office. More tangible and 
worthwhile to the Members now, and the 
future Congresses, are their succinctly 
tied-up recommendations and packages 
of forward thinking farm improvements 
published in a letter herewith, “To all 
whom it may concern.” I received it 
September 23, 1962, and am most anxious 
to share it with our colleagues for such 
value as may pertain as we all strive 
mutually to prepare better farm legisla- 
tion in the future: 

INTRODUCTION 

We are a group of farmers appointed by 
Congressman Durwarp G. Hatt on nomina- 
tion in various farm fields by the several 
county agents for the purpose of transmit- 
ting to him ideas regarding the agricultural 
problems of the Seventh Missouri Con- 
gressional District. Our further mission was 
to work out possible solutions which would 
benefit farmers, small business, and the rural 
community. 

We are under no obligation to anyone in 
making these studies or in giving our report. 
We work without pay of any kind, and all 
of us pay our expenses in traveling over 
the district for the purpose of making ob- 
servations and gathering information. 

BACKGROUND 

Our mutual interest is sharpened by the 

following facts: 


1. Canning factories are no longer in this 
district. The tomatoes they processed are 
no longer grown here. 

2. Strawberries, once an important crop, 
are no longer produced in quantity. Many 
of our orchards have disappeared. 

3. For the first time in 15 years the egg 
breaking plant at Carthage, Mo., did not 
open in 1962. 

4. The dairy industry has been reduced 
by 28 to 30 percent or more in places, All 
these are economic losses to the rural com- 
munity 3 varlous smalltown chambers 
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of commerce are to overcome by at- 
tracting industrial factories of almost any 
kind. 

5. We also note that our growing feeder- 
pig enterprise is now being threatened by 
the production of SPF pigs elsewhere; be- 
cause, as the experts seem to think, Ozark 
farmers are not qualified to produce them. 
We do not agree with these experts on this. 

6. One bright spot is the great progress 
we have made in using fertilizers on our 
soils. This has resulted in a three to four 
hundred percent increase in crop production. 
This still does not represent our potential 
capacity. 

In an attempt to find the reason for our 
loss of various markets and the economic 
stagnation which results, Congressman 
Durward Hatt has asked this committee to 
advise him of the basic facts, the problems 
involved, and suggest some means of solving 
them. We have found farmers, processors 
and industrialists, school and Government 
authorities, and particularly the local 
county agents cooperative in our endeavors. 

ACTIVITIES 

After many meetings over the area at 
private farms, the School of the Ozarks, and 
at the Missouri University Experiment Farm, 
Mount Vernon, Mo., and on various sub- 
jects, the committee was soon in full agree- 
ment on the following thoughts as guides 
for holding our suggestions at a practical, 
workable level: 

1. Farmers and businessmen as individuals 
should strive to solve their individual prob- 
lems, and work collectively to solve com- 
munity problems. 

2. Our suggestions deal with the means 
of helping them do so. 

3. Most of the assistance needed can be 
provided through agencies already available 
at both State and Federal levels. 

4. There seems to be a need to provide 
these agencies with a definite course of ac- 
tion directed to the problem as called to their 
attention by the people of the community 
in which it is of importance and applies. 
By definite course of action we mean: 

(a) Research on those problems needing 
it and which are outlined by the people of 
the Seventh District. 

(b) Demonstrations showing how to apply 
the research facts already known, to point 
up their value. 

(c) Part of the necessary funds to be pro- 
vided locally by the community, so as to 
stimulate their interest and achieve definite 
results. 

RESOURCES 

The big problem or task, broadly stated, 
is to find the best way for the people of the 
district to use, to their best advantage and 
in the most rewarding way, the natural re- 
sources available to them. This means in- 
formation along many lines; capital where 
needed, and markets for new products or old 
ones which can be grown and manufactured 
by the people of the Seventh District out of 
resources available to them. These resources 
as we evaluate them are: 

1. An abundant labor force. 

2. A favorable climate to agricultural pro- 
duction and manufacturing. 

3. Attractive recreational facilities, 

4. Adequate supplies of water provided by 
an annual rainfall or nearly 50 inches. 

5. Soils which are, or can be made, very 
productive in growing of grains, fruits and 
vegetables, livestock and livestock products. 
Soils now occupled by low-grade timber 
a can be converted to productive grass- 

ds. 

6. Both high and low grades of timber 
and brush, some of which presents a serious 
problem in places. 
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cess depends on the full cooperation of all 
agencies cooperating with local business 
groups and farmers along a very definite 
course of action, for the purpose of achieving 
a very definite result. 

1. The abundant supply of labor is a well- 
krown statistical fact and there needs little 
comment on our part. 

2. This favorable climate for agricultural 
production is also proven by statistical in- 
formation. The annual rainfall is near 50 
inches. The average temperature is a com- 
fortable 76 degrees in summer and a com- 
fortable 37 degrees in winter. The growing 
season is a long 204 days of favorable tem- 
peratures and rainfall. We believe that 
these facts are of first importance in the 
kind of farming, and the kind of industrial 
development the Seventh District should 
encourage. More later as we consider re- 
search and demonstrations of various types 
of farming land use and irrigation. 

3. Our third resource of attractive recre- 
ational facilities is also very well known in 
terms of good hunting and fishing; large 
lakes, clear streams, and beautiful landscape 
with a significant historical background of 
interest to many people. This historical 
background needs more emphasis. The 
nearly 6 million people spending a total of 
$632.5 million for the services and use of 
recreational facilities last year (1961) offer 
farmers and rural towns a chance to expand 
their services to the tourist population. Re- 
search and demonstration concerning hand- 
made products which can be made by Ozark 
people out of Missouri timber and agri- 
cultural products should be encouraged on a 
demonstrative basis. New ways and new 
products, added to the old ones of hardwood 
chairs and baskets should be investigated. 
Pumpkins, calico corn, and processed wild 
fowers sold to tourists are suggested to sup- 
plement seasonal income. 


FIRST RECOMMENDATION 


4. Often we look upon our generous rain- 
fall of nearly 50 inches per year as a curse 
causing floods, erosion and loss of property. 
Our people should be better informed and 
educated in the proper use of this great nat- 
ural resource. One such use, for irrigation, 
which this committee saw, has been under 
demonstration and in practical use for 10 
years. This project so completely conserves 
water that it cannot reach the ocean until 
it again falls as rain. 

The water is impounded during a wet 
spell on the highest place on the farm by 
using either gravity flow or a farm tractor 
driving a small cheap pump often available 
as used equipment. One or more large steel 
pipes carry the water through the dam of 
the impoundment, delivering it into easily 
handled plastic pipes. These pipes empty 
it through properly spaced holes on to the 
soil to be irrigated. The project is located 
within 4 miles of the plateau where the 
streams begin. 

The record of the filling of the reservoir 
following a complete winter drought indi- 
cates that enough water had come down- 
stream with the first 6% inches of rain fall- 
ing over a period of 3 months to fill the 
reservoir, and bypassed enough water to have 
filled it 12 more times, This reservoir and 
a smaller one have an area of about 15 
acres and hold water to a depth of 20 feet. 
The capacity for irrigation is about 300 acres 
covered with water nearly 6 inches deep, 
which is more than has been needed in the 
past several years. At some time during 
every year since the unit was built, it has 
been used for increasing the yield of a crop. 
The cost is comparable to that of one deep 
well with a capacity to water only 15 acres. 
The delivery capacity, if all outlets were 
used, is 120 acres per day. This commit- 
tee believes that this method of irrigation, 
plus proper fertilization, could be used by 
small Ozark farmers on their creek bot- 
tom and valley fields, so as to supply all 
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of their winter feed they need for their 
dairy animals, and thus reestablish the dairy 
business on a profitable basis. Grass grow- 
ing on Ozark hills provides the cheapest 
possible feed for animals during the sum- 
mer. Proper fertilization of valley fields and 
low-cost irrigation, we believe, can solve the 
winter feed problem. 

The committee also suggests that this type 
of irrigation be used in river bottoms to 
demonstrate the practical and sure way to 
grow vegetables for canning and freezing. 
Such crops are the raw materials which will 
attract industry which will employ the sur- 
plus labor on the small farms of the Ozark 
region. The industry using raw material 
produced in the community causes the em- 
ployment of many other people outside the 
factory who grow, harvest, and haul the 
products to the factory. Various methods 
can be used to divert water during a flood, 
away from the channel of the river, to res- 
ervoirs built on the higher ground of the 
nearby land until they are filled. The water 
would remain there until used the following 
summer for irrigation by gravity flow on the 
land below the ponds. Floods would be con- 
trolled, the subsoil water replenished; and 
the water itself would be put to a very prac- 
tical and profitable use, making it a blessing 
in place of a curse. 

5. The increasing productivity of our agri- 
cultural solis and cropland of the Seventh 
District has been the one bright spot in our 
agricultural economy. In this one field, we 
lead other States. The research of the soils 
department of the college of agriculture un- 
der Dr. W. A. Albrecht, and the effective ways 
it has been brought to the farmers through 
soil testing laboratories and fertilizer com- 
panies, appears to be the reasons for our 
leadership. One hybrid corn seed company 
in another State says, “We will test your soil 
according to the Missouri method,” knowing 
of the excellent results which follow when 
using fertilizer according to these tests. If 
it were not for this great advancement in soil 
fertility and the resulting capacity of our soil 
to produce in competition with the lands 
which are still rich in their natural state, 
this committee would be reluctant to encour- 
age research for finding better and more 
adapted varieties of fruits, vegetables, grain 
crops, and animals to fit our region. 

We know, however, from our observation, 
that irrigation water can be supplied to much 
of our lands at a very low cost. 

Much of our large area of nontillable land 
is suitable for production of forage grasses. 
Problems of controlling woody (winged elm 
and cedar) vegetative growth, determining 
the best varieties of grass and legumes to be 
seeded, and most profitable program of fer- 
tilization are very apparent. We have ob- 
served a Federal research attempt to kill 
cull timber and brush with costly chemicals, 
with in some respects acceptable results, 

We have also observed the killing of brush 
done quite well under the direction of a 
farmer by controlled burning. The cost in 
this case is very low. 

These problems need more study and re- 
search to develop better methods, lower cost, 
and uniform results. We are inclined to be 
critical of the snail’s pace at which we have 
been moving, and critical of the agencies 
which should be showing us the best way to 
go at a more rapid rate. 


SECOND RECOMMENDATION 


We therefore urge you, our Congressman, 
to encourage our college of agriculture, the 
various Federal agencies, and the chambers 
of commerce of the various towns to, as a 
cooperating unit, consider our soil and water 
resources as unta gigantic reservoirs 
with capacity for future agricultural devel- 
opment and as producers of industrial prod- 


ee ʒ m We urge 
the consideration of a farm, town, and fac- 
line for the Sev- 


po development along this 
th Congressional 
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6. Our sixth resource is good timber and 
worthless brush occupying potential pasture 
land. The good timber has its place. Its 
value is evident. We are concerned with the 
troublesome brush. This committee is ready 
to urge research along another line. It would 
be based on considering the brush as having 
value and being harvested as a crop. This 
thought gained encouragement when we 
found large amounts of lapsiding being used 
in the Ozark regions which is made of waste 
paper in one case, and wood shavings in an- 
other. We were also encouraged to know 
that the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., had already done the research 
necessary for a method to convert worthless 
Black Jack Oak and brush into boards of ex- 
cellent quality; treated to resist water and 
insect damage and take a good coat of paint. 
We know of the interest chambers of com- 
merce and industrial development groups 
have in attracting industries to their towns, 
We therefore urge these agencies dealing 
with our forests to cooperate with such 
chambers of commerce with the idea of 
building one or more pilot plants which 
would prove a practical way to make usable 
products out of worthless brush, thus en- 
abling farmers to clear their land at a profit 
in place of a cost of $20 to $40 per acre. 


CONCLUSIONS 


7. These are only a few of many new 
courses we can explore to solve old problems. 
It is easy to say “They” should do it, mean- 
ing the State and Federal tax-supported in- 
stitutions. We doubt that they have been 
asked. We doubt that anyone has suggested 
special research problems, or pilot-plant 
demonstrations. People should ask the 
Army Corps of Engineers or the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, to undertake controlling 
downstream floods by upstream water im- 
poundment to control water at its source to 
be used for irrigation, as we have observed 
being done, People should ask the Forest 
Service at the State and Federal level for 
a pilot plant using the brush from our hill- 
sides as a raw material for making lumber 
products. 

Perhaps the people should ask the College 
of Agriculture to demonstrate moneymak- 
ing ways of farming to Ozark farmers with 
new adapted varieties of strawberries, higher 
yielding tomatoes of superior flavor, followed 
up with land replenishments, a practical low- 
cost way of growing and storing winter 
feeds, ways to eliminate the necessity for 
costly machines on small farms; and a large 
number of other products utilizing new crops 
and drug plants which have never been 
touched. 

We believe, as a committee, that these tax- 
supported agencies should do the research 
people ask of them necessary to the solving 
of our local problems. We also believe that 
if the personnel assigned to the research fail 
to solve the problem they should be replaced 
by others. Tax money comes from people. 
We believe they have the right to expect 
tangible economic results from the various 
agencies, State and Federal, serving the 
Seventh Congressional District, in Missouri. 

This report has the endorsement of Con- 

Hat's farm advisory council com- 
posed of the following members: Andy Luys, 
coordinator, Carthage, Mo.; John Larson, 
Webb City, Mo.; Albert Lohkamp, Monett, 
Mo.; Edgar Lampe, Monett, Mo.; Robert A. 
Neal, Nixa, Mo.; D. Frank McGrath, Marsh- 
field, Mo.; J. L. Matthews, Forsyth, Mo.: 
Cecil E. Letsinger, Mansfield, Mo.; John W. 
Hutcheson, Bolivar, Mo.; E, M. Poirot, Golden 
City, Mo.; Herbert Webster, Bradleyville, Mo. 


CASTRO AND THE PRESS 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KrerrH] may 
extend his remarks in the body of the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, American 
journalism has a worldwide reputation 
for accuracy, speed, responsibility and 
breadth of news coverage. It is, of 
course, a most important stimulus in the 
molding of America’s public opinion. 

America’s press is justly proud of its 
accomplishments, particularly in its will- 
ingness to report both sides of most 
questions before the country and the 
Congress. 

In its efforts to acquaint the public 
with all sides of the personality and the 
cult of the sometimes colorful Commu- 
nist, Mr. Castro, the press gave him a 
status that he did not deserve. He was 
even invited, back in 1959, to be the 
principal speaker at the annual meeting 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. Here he was granted a world- 
wide audience, enhancing him in the eyes 
of his followers. 

The editor of the New Bedford Stand- 
ard-Times proposed that the invitation 
to Mr. Castro be withdrawn and, when 
the society nevertheless proceeded with 
its program, the editor refused to attend 
the meeting and continued in his efforts 
to acquaint his readers with Castro’s true 
character and his ultimate goal—that of 
alining Cuba and the Cuban people with 
the Communist aim of world domination. 

Now, a mistake was made in recog- 
nizing the Castro regime in the first 
place. That we now freely admit. 
Quarterbacking Saturday’s football game 
on Sunday is always an easier chore than 
the same job the day the game is played. 

But I am proud to call the attention 
of the House to the foresight of the press 
of my Congressional District, the Ninth 
of Massachusetts. Its foresight appears 
now to have been far sharper than that 
of our own Department of State, which 
placed the United States in the fore- 
front of world powers recognizing Castro 
as holding the reins of the “legitimate” 
government in Cuba. 

I am glad to detect the new awareness 
among American news media of the dan- 
gers Mr. Castro and his Kremlin-domi- 
nated government pose to the American 
hemisphere and ultimately to the se- 
curity of the world. 

The New Bedford Standard Times 
warned its readers long ago of this 
menace. Much of the American press 
has only recently recognized Castro for 
what he is. 

The Standard-Times, along with most 
of the American public, has been ahead 
of the press and of our Government in 
the whole question of Cuba and world 
communism. 


MANIPULATION OF FUNDS OF 
TEAMSTER’S UNION 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BELL] may extend 
his remarks in the body of the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, from the 
pages of the Los Angeles Times and from 
the skilled research and reporting of 
Gene Blake and Jack Tobin, two Times 
journalists who enjoy great stature in 
California, has come a series of articles 
on the manipulation of pension funds of 
the Teamsters Union which I believe to 
have profound significance and to be de- 
serving of national attention and dis- 
cussion. 

We live in a time when enormous con- 
centrations of wealth are accumulated 
and reinvested through corporate and 
labor union pension and welfare pro- 
grams. It is in the national interest, as 
well as in the interest of the contributing 
individuals, that such funds be managed 
honestly, competently, and with ade- 
quate understanding of the total eco- 
nomic responsibility involved. 

How vast and far reaching these funds 
can be is effectively pointed out in the 
series which began on May 10 of this 
year. How vulnerable these funds are to 
corrupt practices and questionable ethics 
is similarly demonstrated by the writers. 

Neither the Los Angeles Times nor 
Reporters Blake and Tobin suggest that 
there is anything illegal, immoral, or un- 
American about the desire of Teamsters 
fund trustees to invest money at the 
highest possible rate of return or for 
others to borrow from the funds on the 
most favorable terms for legitimate busi- 
ness enterprises. Indeed the newspaper 
investigation shows that many of these 
transactions appear to be earning good 
return for future pensioners in sound, 
secure commercial ventures. 

At the same time the well-documented 
research project spotlights many other 
Teamsters pension fund investments 
which are open to serious question for 
reasons ranging from the reputations of 
the interested parties, to the character 
of enterprises in which the money of 
members is placed, to the policies which 
tolerate excessive finder’s fees and over- 
loans. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to commend the Los Angeles 
Times for the performance of a notable 
public service in undertaking this inves- 
tigation. I would like, also, to compli- 
ment Gene Blake and Jack Tobin for 
their able handling of what may prove 
to be one of the most important stories 
developed by the vigilant, hard-work- 
ing press of our Nation during the year 
1962. What has been uncovered about 
the management of the Teamsters pen- 
sion fund is not only important in its 
own right, it is important because it 
raises serious questions about the need 
for greater public information and, per- 
haps, greater Government protection 
and supervision of similar funds. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, 
that I call this series to the attention 


_ of my colleagues in the House of Rep- 


resentatives and the Senate by including 
these articles, which have appeared to 
date, herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

From the Los Angeles Times, May 10, 
1962: 

Multi-million-dollar investments of mid- 
western Teamsters Union pension funds in 
Las Vegas gambling casinos and various Los 
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Angeles area ventures are under Federal in- 
vestigation. 

The Times has learned that intricate fi- 
nancial manipulations are being scrutinized 
closely by Government investigators and a 
Federal grand jury. 

In an exclusive interview with the Times 
here last week, Teamsters President James 
Riddle Hoffa exploded in anger when ques- 
tioned about certain persons known to have 
benefited from the loans. 

Among them is Morris B. (Moe) Dalitz, 
identified in Kefauver crime committee testi- 
mony as a onetime Cleveland gambling 

in and representative of the notorious 
Lucky Luciano, Bugsy Siegel, and Meyer 
Lansky. 
STORMS AT INTERVIEWERS 

“Moe Dalitz is a respected citizen” Hoffa 
stormed at Times reporters as he abruptly 
halted the interview in the presidential suite 
of the Ambassador. 

He accused the Times’ representatives of 
trying to elicit information for a grand jury. 
He acknowledged he was aware that a grand 
jury probe of the matter was in progress 
here. 

Hoffa is a trustee of the Central States, 
Southeast, and Southwest areas pension 
fund, a combined operation for some 180,000 
Teamsters in 29 States with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

He insisted that although a grand jury in- 
quiry into the pension fund loans situation 
is going on, Teamsters as such are not in- 
volved. 

The Times learned, however, that witnesses 
before the grand jury have included Francis 
J. Murtha, of Chicago, executive secretary of 
the pension fund, and Roy L. Williams, of 
Kansas City, one of the fund trustees. 

Hoffa is under indictment in Florida on 
fraud charges for allegedl: $500,000 
of his Detroit local’s funds in a real estate 
scheme. 

Williams, recently appointed a general 
organizer for the Teamsters, also is under 
indictment in Kansas City for embezzlement. 
He is accused with six others of taking $42,400 
from Union treasuries. 


WOULDN’T PRODUCE RECORDS 


A third trustee of the pension fund— 
William Presser, president of the Ohio Con- 
ference of Teamsters—stands convicted of 
pice gape. justice for refusing to produce 

records for the McClellan rackets 
pe 15 

The $167 million Central States pension 
fund and its investments are self-admin- 
istered by 16 trustees equally representing 
employers and Teamsters. Hoffa’s influence 
on the other trustees is reported to be 
powerful. 

In the western conference of Teamsters, 
covering approximately 200,000 members in 
the Western States, pension fund trustees 
have no hand in investments, which are ad- 
ministered by Prudential Insurance Co. 

Reportedly of interest to Government in- 
vestigators is the fact that about 60 percent 
of the Central States pension fund assets are 
in real estate loans and mortgages. 

The 60-percent figure stands in sharp con- 
trast to those in a recent study reprinted by 
the UCLA Institute of Industrial Relations. 
It showed that all corporate pension funds 
reporting to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission average only 2.3 percent of total 
assets in mortgages. 

PERCENTAGES COMPARED 

Sixteen unilaterally (employer) managed 
pension funds in southern California aver- 
aged only 4.2 percent in mortgages and 21 
funds managed bilaterally (union and em- 
ployer) averaged 13.7 percent, according to 
the study. 

There is a move afoot to remove the Team- 
sters’ western conference pension fund from 
the aegis of Prudential Insurance Co. West- 
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ern Teamsters reportedly are opposing a 
merger with the Central States fund. 

One proposal would convert the western 
fund to self-insurance, but place manage- 
of investments under corporate 
trustees. 

Although Hoffa is reported to be pushing 
for a merger of the two funds, he told the 
Times’ representatives last week that such a 
move is not essential. He spoke Torveny, 
however, in favor of a self-administer 
fund. 

QUESTIONED ON INVESTMENTS 


Visiting here briefly on another matter, 
Hoffa genially discussed pension fund ad- 
ministration with Times reporters. When 
asked about investments of the Central 
States fund on the west coast, he replied: 

“OK, I know all about them. We have 
two in this area. What do you want to know 
about them?” 

Even when told that the Times had un- 
covered evidence of nine investments total- 
ing more than $18.5 million, Hoffa continued 
to insist there were only two—both of them 
in the Los Angeles area. 

He grudingly admitted the others, how- 
ever, when a Times reporter ticked them off. 
He explained he did not consider some of 
them west coast investments. 

His reasoning was that in some cases the 
loans had been made to persons he con- 
sidered Texans, Clevelanders or Chicagoans, 
even though the real estate is in the Los 
Angeles area, San Francisco, or Las Vegas. 

Perhaps inadvertently, Hoffa confirmed 
some investments which the Times had been 
unable to verify from public records. 

The total of the Central States pension 
fund investments in the West apparently 
comes to something like $30 million. 


LAS VEGAS VENTURES 


In Las Vegas they include two large gam- 
bling hotels, two golf courses and a resi- 
dential tract, a hospital, an office building, 
and a taxicab company, for a total of about 
$12 million. 

In the Los Angeles area there are seven 
large downtown buildings, a health club, two 
large laundries and an exclusive residential 
tract, totaling more than $11 million. 

Additionally, $4 million went to a Chicago 
holding company which controls a chain 
of motels and hotels in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Palo Alto. 

The Times is reliably informed that_ap- 
proximately $3 million has been committed 
for a large San Francisco hotel, although 
Hoffa denied knowledge of this transaction. 


INQUIRY CONFIRMED 


He confirmed an inquiry had been made 
to the pension fund concerning a possible 
loan of a $30 million ranch acreage planned 
for development on the Los Angeles-Ventura 
County line, but said it hasn't gone through. 

But when it came to discussing individuals 
who have obtained the loans, Hoffa drew the 
line and unceremoniously ended the inter- 
view. 

“I'm not going to talk any more about in- 
dividuals” he snapped. I'm not giving you 
any information for the grand jury.” 


From the Los Angeles Times, May 11, 
1962: 


Investments in the Las Vegas gambling 
strip area by a midwestern Teamsters Union 
pension fund include nearly $6 million in 
the Dunes Hotel, the Sunrise Hospital and 
the Paradise Valley Country Club. 

Borrowing the money were combines of 
men prominent in Las Vegas gambling and 
hotel enterprises. Some have interesting 
reputations among law enforcement officials. 

These and similar loans in both Las Vegas 
and the Los Angeles area—to an esti- 
mated $30 million—have been under investi- 
gation by Government agents and a Federal 
gram. jury, the Times has learned. 
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IN RACKETS REPORT 


One of the Las Vegas beneficiaries of the 
loans—Mrrris B. (Moe) Dalitz—can be 
traced in the pages of the McClellan rackets 
committee reports to a connection with 
Teamsters President James Riddle Hoffa dat- 
ing back as far as 1949. 

Dalitz, then owner of a Detrolt laundry, 
was askel by fellow laundry owners 
threatened with a Teamsters strike to see 
what ne could do, witnesses testified. 

He put them in touch with persons alleged 
to be Hoffa representatives. Later, these 
same men reportedly accepted a $17,500 pay- 
off—and Hoffa walked into negotiating ses- 
sions to announce personally that the strike 
was off, according to committee testimony. 

Dalitz, 62, is considered the No. 1 man in 
the Las Vegas combines which have been 
getting loans from the Teamsters’ Central 
States, Southeast, and Southwest areas pen- 
sion fund. 

Hoffa is one of the fund trustees, who 
equally represents employers and union 
members in a 29-State area exclusive of the 
far east and far west. 

Dalitz, according to testimony before the 
Kefauver committee, was a prohibition era 
rumrunner and later a Cleveland gambling 
kingpin with crime syndicate connections. 

“Moe Dalitz is a respected citizen,” Hoffa 
protested last week in an exclusive Times 
interview here. 


RECORDS REFUTE HOFFA 


Second in command of the Las Vegas 
group receiving Teamster pension fund loans 
is Allard Roen, 41. Although Hoffa denied 
last week that Roen has been involved in the 
loans, public records prove otherwise. 

Roen pleaded guilty to one count of stock 
fraud in a New York Federal court on March 
20 in the United Dye & Chemical Corp. case. 
His sentencing has been put off until after 
the trial of other defendants. 

This is the case in which mystery financier 
Alexander L. Guterma was the key Govern- 
ment witness. The Government charged 
that a $100,000 bribe was paid to the late 
Senator George A. Bender, Republican, of 
Ohio, to quash the investigation of the chem- 
ical company case. 

Others in the Las Vegas combines include 
Mery Adelson, Irwin A. Molasky, Bernard 
Rothkopf, and Milton (Peanuts) Jaffe. 

All have or have had interests in various 
Las Vegas gambling or casino hotel enter- 
prises. And all are members of partnerships 
or corporations which have enhanced their 
investments through Teamster pension fund 
loans. 

Dalitz is president of Karat, Inc., which 
operates the Stardust, and vice president of 
D. I. Operating Co., which runs the Desert 
Inn. He holds a 22-percent interest in Karat, 
Inc., and a 13-percent interest in the D. I. 
Operating Co. 

Roen is secretary-treasurer of both Karat, 
Inc., and D. I. Operating Co., and is con- 
sidered the operating head of both the Desert 
Inn and the Stardust. He has a 2 percent 
interest in Karat, Inc., and a 2.5 percent in- 
terest in D. I. Operating Co. 

CASINO MANAGER 

Jaffe, casino manager at the Stardust, 
holds a 2 percent interest in Karat, Inc: A 
former Pennsylvanian, he has a record of a 
1941 conviction of maintaining a gambling 
house there and was a handler for former 
light heavyweight champion Billy Conn. 

Rothkopf, casino manager at the Desert 
Inn, also holds a 2 percent interest in Karat, 
Inc., and a 2.5-percent interest in D. I. Op- 
erating Co. 

Adelson and Molasky were coowners of 
the Colonial House in Las Vegas and held 
restricted gambling licenses there in 1959 
and 1960. 

The first hint in public records of a possi- 
ble tieup between this Las Vegas combine 
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and the Teamsters pension fund millions 
came April 14, 1959. On that date, Sunrise 
Hospital, Inc., executed an assignment of its 
account to Congress Factors, a California 
corporation then at 117 West Ninth Street, 
Los es. 

Adelson signed the document as president 
of the hospital, located on Maryland Parkway 
near Desert Inn Road, a mile east of the glit- 
tering Las Vegas strip. Milton Dranow 
signed as vice president of Congress Factors. 

Dranow is a brother of Benjamin Dra- 
now, formerly of Beverly Hills and Minne- 
apolis, whose connections with Hoffa and the 
pension fund were detailed in the reports of 
the McClellan rackets committee. 

Benjamin Dranow had obtained $1.2 mil- 
lion in loans from Teamsters pension or 
welfare funds on a Minneapolis department 
store which went bankrupt. He is appealing 
from a fraud conviction and recently was 
convicted on income tax evasion in a Minne- 
apolis Federal court. 


MILLION BORROWED 


Less than 6 months after Adelson assigned 
the hospital accounts to Milton Dranow, a 
partnership known as A. & M. r 
borrowed $1 million on the hospital property 
from the Teamsters Central States, South- 
east, and Southwest areas pension fund. 

Documents on file in the Clark County 
recorder’s office show that A. & M. Enter- 
prises—consisting of Molasky, Adelson, Roen, 
Dalitz, J. A. Garcia (acting as a trustee for 
an unnamed person), Nathan Adelson and Eli 
Boyer—executed a $1 million trust deed and 
chattel mortgage on September 1, 1959. 

They were stated to be security for a $1 
million loan from the pension fund. Hoffa 
and 14 other trustees of the pension fund 
were named beneficiaries. 

The documents, first recorded September 
3, 1959, and again on January 30, were re- 
quested to be returned to E. Parry Thomas at 
the Bank of Las Vegas, whose name appears 
frequently in subsequent transactions. 


FURNISHINGS PLEDGED 


Hospital equipment and furnishings re- 
quiring 16 pages to list were pledged to the 
Teamsters pension fund by the chattel 
mortgage. Also attached was a $1 million 
promissory note giving terms of the loan 
repayment at 6 percent interest. 

For the first year, payments were to be 
made on $600,000 at the rate of $5,063.40 a 
month. The r $400,000 was to be 
disbursed as a construction loan with only 
interest to be paid. 

g October 1, 1960, principal and 
interest on the entire $1 million was to be 
paid at the rate of $8,333,34 a month. 


NOTICE CANCELED 


On December 3, 1959, Milton Dranow can- 
celed the notice of assignment of the hospi- 
tal accounts to Congress Factors. 

The loans on the Dunes and the Paradise 
Valley Country Club would be impossible to 
connect with the Teamsters pension fund 
from publicly recorded documents, but Hoffa 
voluntarily confirmed them in his inter- 
view with the Times. 

He said the golf course loan involved Her- 
man (Hank) Greenspun, Las Vegas news- 
paper publisher, and the Bank of Las Vegas. 

Greenspun told the Times the loan was 
originally made through the Bank of Las 
Vegas and the mortgage later was sold to 
the pension fund. Later the pension fund 
advanced more money on additional collat- 
eral, he said. 

“In 1956 I made arrangements with the 
Bank of Las Vegas for a loan to build a golf 
course and country club in Paradise Valley,” 
Greenspun said. “The security was a mort- 
gage which was later purchased by the pen- 
sion fund. This was paid down to $200,000.” 

Greenspun said when additional funds 
were needed, the pension fund advanced 
the money on collateral to bring the total 
loan to $475,000. 


— 
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CALLED LEGITIMATE 


“This will be completely paid off this 
coming August,” Greenspun said. “This was 
a perfectly legitimate loan, put through the 
bank and I was grateful for it.” 

A letter of commitment from the pension 
fund reportedly was used to advance $4 mil- 
lion to the Dunes. The Times is reliably 
informed that the commitment was made in 
1958 to be picked up in 1962. 

In the meantime, the loan apparently was 
obtained from the Bank of Las Vegas and a 
laundry-dry cleaners union. It is e 
to be formalized soon as a pension fund 
loan for $5 million. 

Landlord of the Dunes is James (Jacob) 
Gottlieb, formerly a principal with his 
brother John in a Chicago trucking company 
which, according to Hoffa, was one of the 
first to sign labor contracts with the 
Teamsters. 

A principal in the company which op- 
erates the Dunes is Major A. Riddle, also 
formerly in the trucking business in the 
Midwest. 

Recorded documents show that James 
Gottlieb and Western Realty Co., of which he 
is president, received loans from the Bank 
of Las Vegas in the amount of $1.5 million 
on June 22, 1960, and $2 million on October 
7, 1960. A large addition to the Dunes 
was built. 


From the Los Angeles Times, May 13, 
1962: 


Adjoining the Paradise Palms residential 
tract and just a short distance from the Las 
Vegas strip gambling hotels is the plush new 
Stardust Golf Club. 

Like a dozen or more other properties in 
the West, it is mortgaged to a midwestern 
Teamsters Union pension plan, in this case 
for $1.2 million. 

Teamsters President James Riddle Hoffa 
and 15 other trustees of the pension fund 
loaned the money to a combine of men 
prominent in Las Vegas gambling or casino 
hotel enterprises, headed by Morris B. (Moe) 
Dalitz. 

Investments in the Las Vegas and Los An- 
geles area by the Chicago-based Central 
States, Southeast, and Southwest areas pen- 
sion fund total about $30 million. 


UNDER INVESTIGATION 


The financial manipulations and princi- 
pals in the loans are under investigation by 
Government agents and a Federal grand jury 
here, the Times has learned. 

According to testimony before the Kefau- 
ver crime committee, Dalitz, 62, has a back- 
ground as a prohibition era rumrunner, a 
Cleveland gambling kingpin, and connections 
with a nationwide crime syndicate. 

McClellan rackets committee testimony 
also connected Dalitz with Hoffa as an inter- 
mediary in a purported $17,500 payoff to 
forestall a Detroit laundry strike in 1949. 

No. 2 man in the Las Vegas group is Allard 
Roen, 41, who is awaiting sentencing on his 
plea of guilty to stock fraud in the United 
Dye & Chemical Corp. case in New York. 

Others include Merv Adelson, Irwin A. Mo- 
lasky, Bernard Rothkopf, and Milton (Pea- 
nuts) Jaffe. 

In a recent exclusive interview with the 
Times, Hoffa described Dalitz as “a respected 
citizen.” He conceded he knows Roen, but 
denied the loans involved him—although 
public records prove it. 


OFFICIALS IN FIRM 


Dalitz is president and Roen is secretary- 
treasurer of Karat, Inc., which operates the 
Stardust. Dalitz also is vice president and 
Roen is secretary-treasurer of D.I. Operating 
Co., which runs the Desert Inn. 

Roen is considered the operating head of 
both the Desert Inn and the Stardust. Dalitz 
has a 22-percent interest in Karat, Inc., and 
a 13-percent interest in D.I. Operating Co. 

Roen’s interests are 2 percent in Karat, 
Inc., and 2.5 percent in D.I. Operating Co.— 
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the same as Rothkopf’s, who is casino mana- 
ger at the Desert Inn. Jaffe is casino mana- 
ger at the Stardust and has a 2-percent in- 
terest in Karat, Inc. 

Adelson and Molasky held restricted gam- 
bling licenses in 1959 and 1960 as coowners 
of the Colonial House in Las Vegas. 

The Stardust Golf Club and Paradise 
Palms residential tract evolved through a 
complicated series of transactions involving 
these same persons—and the Teamsters pen- 
sion fund. 

It began April 4, 1960, when Joseph War- 
ford Drown, wealthy Los Angeles land de- 
veloper and hotel man, sold about 238 acres 
of desert land east of the glittering Las 
Vegas strip hotels to Paradise Vista Corp. 
Revenue stamps on the grant deed indicated 
that $181,000 changed hands. 

Two weeks later, on April 19, 1960, Para- 
dise Vista Corp. borrowed $321,117.95 on the 
property. Half of the money was put up 
by the late Marion Hicks, then majority 
stockholder in the Thunderbird, who died 
last year. 

Drown advanced a little more than 40 
percent himself and the rest was put up by 
Larry Tripp. 

The trust deed on the property executed 
as security for this loan was signed by Adel- 
son as president of Paradise Vista Corp. and 
David Goldwater, Las Vegas attorney, was 
secretary. 

On March 6, 1961, Adelson and Goldwater 
signed all but two parcels of the property 
over to Star Investment Co., a partnership 
consisting of Dalitz, Adelson, Molasky, Roen, 
and Rothkopf. The grant deed indicated no 
taxable consideration changed hands. 

A lease on a 181-acre portion of the prop- 
erty, dated November 22, 1960, with an ad- 
dendum affixed March 6, 1961, was made by 
Star Investment Co. to Karat, Inc. (care of 
Wilbur Clark’s Desert Inn) and to Paradise 
Homes, Inc. 

The lease was for the express purpose of 
operating a golf course and golf clubhouse, 
the building to be erected by Star Invest- 
ment Co. Terms of the lease were 20 years, 
from November 1, 1961, through October 31, 
1981, at $8,946.81 a month. 

Signators on November 22, 1960, were Adel- 
son for Star Investment Co., Jaffe and Roen 
for Karat, Inc., and Molasky and Adelson 
for Paradise Homes, Inc. 

The addendum of March 6, 1961, was signed 
by Dalitz, Adelson, Molasky, Roen and Roth- 
kopf as general partners of Star Investment 
Co.; Dalitz and Roen as president and secre- 
tary of Karat, Inc., and Molasky and Gold- 
water as president and secretary of Paradise 
Homes, Inc. 

At the same time—on March 6, 1961—the 
five partners of Star Investment Co. gave a 
trust deed on the same property it had ac- 
quired from Paradise Vista Corp. to the 
trustees of the Teamsters Central States, 
Southeast and Southwest areas pension fund. 

It was stated to be security of a $1.2 mil- 
lion loan from the pension fund. Hoffa and 
15 other trustees of the fund were named 
beneficiaries. 

The trust deed provided that Star Invest- 
ment Co. could release contiguous one-acre 
parcels not utilized for a golf course or a 
clubhouse by paying $6,500 for each acre to 
the pension fund. 

GOLF COURSE INTEREST 

Also at the same time, Dalitz, Adelson, 
Molasky, Roen and Rothkopf as partners of 
Star Investment Co. assigned all their inter- 
est in the golf course and clubhouse lease 
to the Teamsters pension fund as additional 
security for the loan. 

Several other transactions involving the 
same parties in the same area can be found 
in the files of the Clark County recorder's 
office. 

On March 21, 1961, Star Investment Co. 
granted a 19-acre portion of the previously 
excluded parcels to Lorellen, Inc., for no tax- 
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able consideration. 
signed the deed. 

Last February 6, the partnership granted 
another 18-acre portion to Desert Golf Prop- 
erties, Inc. By this time Harry R. Lahr had 
replaced Roen in the partnership. 

At the same time, Desert Golf Properties, 
Inc., put up 56 lots in Paradise Palms Unit 
No. 7 as security for a loan of $300,000 from 
the Bank of Las Vegas. Harry R. Lahr signed 
the trust deed as vice president of Desert 
Golf Properties, Inc. 

On March 21, 1961, Star Investment Co. 
turned over about 44 acres in another nearby 
section land to Molson, Inc., for no taxable 
consideration. 

On the same date, B.A.R.M., Inc. (Adelson, 
president; Molasky, secretary), ADEMO, Inc. 
(Adelson, president; Goldwater, secretary). 
Adelson and Molasky as individuals deeded 
to Lorellen, Inc., some property near that 
portion mortgaged to the Teamsters pension 
fund. 


Last March 1, B.A.R.M., Inc. granted other 
nearby property to Desert Golf Properties, 
Inc., for no taxable consideration. The next 
day, Desert Golf Properties, Inc., trust deeded 
54 lots in Paradise Palms Units No. 3 and 
No. 5 to the Bank of Las Vegas as security 
for a loan of $1,127,000. 

Advertisements for the Paradise Palms 
tract show it was built by Paradise Homes, 
with land by Milson, Inc., and Lorellen, Inc. 

Today, the lavish Stardust Golf Club at 
1911 Desert Inn Road is open to residents 
and guests. Families are moving into the 
Paradies Palms, billed as a planned coun- 
try club community of 1,500 homes selling 
from $20,875 to $65,000. 

It was made possible by a Las Vegas gam- 
bling combine, financed at least in part by a 
Teamsters pension fund. 


From the Los Angeles Times, May 14, 
1962: 


In the heart of Las Vegas, gambling capi- 
tal of the world, $4 million in midwestern 
Teamsters Union pension funds are helping 
erect a 14-story addition to the Fremont 
Hotel, largest of the downtown casino hotels. 

A block away, an additional $850,000 of 
the pension funds have been invested in the 
Nevada Building, a modern four-story struc- 
ture housing more than a score of retail 
stores and offices. 

These are but two of a dozen or more in- 
vestments in the West by the Central States, 
Southeast and Southwest areas pension 
fund. They are being scrutinized closely by 
Government agents and a Federal grand jury, 
the Times has learned. 

The total of the investments in the Las 
Vegas, Los Angeles and other west coast 
areas is about $30 million. 

One of the pension fund’s 16 trustees is 
Teamsters President James Riddle Hoffa, 
whose alleged underworld associations and 
financial manipulations have been the target 
of congressional investigators and the Justice 
Department for years. 

Of the two downtown Las Vegas invest- 
ments, the Nevada Building deal was engi- 
neered first and involved two gambling en- 
trepreneurs with interesting reputations 
among law enforcement officials. 

They are Allard Roen, 41, and William 
Israel (Izzy Lump-Lump) Alderman, 60. 

Roen pleaded guilty to stock fraud last 
March 20 in the United Dye & Chemical 
Corp. case in New York. He will be sen- 
tenced after the trial of other defendants. 

This is the case in which it was charged 
that a $100,000 bribe was paid to the late 
Senator George A. Bender, Republican, of 
Ohio, to quash the investigation. Mystery 
financier Alexander L. Guterma was the key 
Government witness. 

Alderman, 60, was linked by police for 
years with top underworld figures. He has a 
record of arrests from 1925 to 1946 in New 
York, Chicago, Minneapolis and Las Vegas 
on such charges as robbery, larceny, carrying 


Molasky and Adelson 
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a concealed weapon, assault, disorderly con- 
duct and even murder—but no convictions. 


INVOKES FIFTH 


He was subpenaed before the Indianapolis 
Federal grand jury investigating the Terre 
Haute gambling syndicate in 1958, but in- 
voked the fifth amendment rather than an- 
swer questions. 

Roen is secretary-treasurer of Karat, Inc., 
which operates the Stardust on the Las Vegas 
strip, and of the D.I. Operating Co., which 
runs the Desert Inn. He is considered 
operating head of both these casino hotels. 

His financial interests are 2 percent in 
Karat, Inc., and 2.5 percent in D.I. Operating 
Co. 
Alderman was a stockholder in Las Vegas’ 
El Cortez Hotel from 1945 to 1948, in the 
Flamingo from 1948 to 1954 and in the 
Riviera from 1954 to 1959. 


PROPERTY INVOLVED 


A recorded document dated April 17, 1961— 
just 3 days after Roen was indicted in 
the New York stock fraud case—shows Hoffa 
and 15 other trustees of the Chicago-based 
Teamsters pension fund made the $850,000 
loan to Roen and Alderman. 

Part of the property involved, consisting 
of four lots at the corner of 3d and Fre- 
mont Streets in downtown Las Vegas, was 
leased July 21, 1954, by H. John Gluskin from 
the Las Vegas Lodge No. 32, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons. 

Six days later, on July 27, 1954, Gluskin 
assigned the lease to David Goldwater, a 
Nevada attorney who has represented mem- 
bers of the Las Vegas gambling combine in 
other transactions involving Teamsters pen- 
sion fund loans. 


ASSIGNED LEASE 


On February 2, 1955, Goldwater assigned 
the lease to the Three-O-One Corp. And on 
October 23, 1955, Three-O-One Corp. en- 
tered into a lease with Nevada Building Co. 

Three-O-One Corp. executed a trust deed 
on its leasehold interest in the property April 
17, 1961 in favor of the trustees of the 
Teamsters Central States, Southeast and 
Southwest areas pension fund, as security 
for the $850,000 loan. 

On the same day, the corporation trust 
deeded three adjoining lots and a portion of 
a fourth as additional security for the loan. 

The documents were signed by Alderman 
as president and Roen as secretary of Three- 


O-One Corp. 
SIGN DOCUMENTS 

On April 25, 1961, Three-O-One Corp. and 
Nevada Building Co. each assigned its in- 
terests as lessees of the modern 4-story re- 
tail store and office building to the pension 
fund as additional security. 

Alderman and Roen signed the docu- 
ments both as officers of the Three-O-One 
Corp. and as partners in Nevada Building 
Co 


Attached was a list of 22 tenants paying 
a total teed rental of some $12,500 a 
month, with provisions for increased rentals. 

A notation requested that all documents 
be returned after recording to the Bank of 
Las Vegas. 

At about the same time, the Fremont 
Hotel was obtaining a $4 million loan from 
the Bank of Las Vegas to erect a lavish sky- 
scraper addition. 

On June 1, 1961, Fremont Hotel, Inc., gave 
a trust deed on its real property, plus a chat- 
tel mortgage on all the hotel’s existing fur- 
nishings and those to be installed in the 
future addition, as security for $4 million 
loan. 

They were subject to a prior chattel mort- 
gage on the furnishings and two previous 
trust deeds on the real property for loans 
with total unpaid balances of $3 million. 

Signing the documents were Edward Lev- 
inson, president, and Bryant R. Burton, sec- 
retary, of Fremont Hotel, Inc., and E. Parry 
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Thomas, executive vice president of the Bank 
of Las Vegas. 

Less than 5 months later—October 20, 
1961—the Bank of Las Vegas assigned the 
trust deed and chattel mortgage to the 
trustees of the Teamsters Central States, 
Southeast, and Southwest areas pension 
fund. 

FOR VALUE RECEIVED 

E. Parry Thomas—by this time identified 
as president of the Bank of Las Vegas— 
signed the assignments, which were said to 
be made “for value received” and “for valu- 
able consideration received.“ 

Hoffa and other trustees of the Teamsters 
pension fund thus acquired a $4 million 
third mortgage on downtown Las Vegas’ 
largest casino hotel, where a pretentious ad- 
dition is now under construction. 

Plans call for 14 stories, 500 deluxe rooms, 
1,000-seat convention hall, 400-car indoor 
parking garage, Olympic size pool, 
cabanas, sun deck, and Las Vegas’ largest 
restaurant. 

Across the street, the Fremont Hotel, Inc., 
also is building a parking garage for the 
Horseshoe Club, having mortgaged the land 
and personal property to the Bank of Las 
Vegas last February 22 for a $600,000 loan. 

Levinson is president of both the Fre- 
mont, in which he is the largest stockholder 
with 20 percent and the Horseshoe Club, an- 
other downtown Las Vegas casino, where he 
holds a 27½%- percent interest. 

He has a record of seven gambling arrests 
from 1928 to 1951 in Detroit and Miami but 
only one conviction, for which he was fined 
$1,500. 

Burton, who signed the documents as sec- 
retary of the Fremont Hotel, Inc., recently 
appeared in court here in connection with a 
Los Angeles Federal grand jury investigating 

crime. 


An attorney with offices at 611 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Burton testified he managed 
properties for Joseph W. Hills, including the 
Moulin (Doc.) Stacher of Beverly Rouge 
theater restaurant here. 

Burton has served as attorney for several 
of the Las Vegas gambling hotels. He holds 
a 5-percent interest in the Fremont, 2 per- 
cent in the Horseshoe Club and 1 percent or 
more in the Sands. 


8 the Los Angeles Times, May 16, 


A former official of a Teamsters Union 
local in Los Angeles has been set up in a 
taxicab business in Las Vegas with the help 
of a midwestern Teamsters pension fund 
loan of at least $255,000. 

Trustees of the Chicago-based $167 million 
Central States, Southeast, and Southwest 
areas pension fund made the loan. Team- 
sters President James Riddle Hoffa is one of 
the fund trustees. 

Although the trustees equally represent 
employers and union members, Hoffa is re- 
ported to have powerful influence over the 
others. Together they decide on invest- 
ments of the funds under their trust. 

In its investigation, The Times has un- 
covered more than a dozen loans in the 
West totaling about $30 million. Some went 
to Las Vegas gambling entrepreneurs with in- 
teresting reputations among law enforce- 
ment officials, Others went into various ven- 
tures in the Las Vegas, Los Angeles, and other 
west coast areas. 

U.S, INVESTIGATING DEALS 

The financial manipulations and princi- 
pals in some of the loans also are under in- 
tensive investigation by Government agents 
and a Federal grand jury, the Times has 
learned. 

Pension funds of the Western Conference 
of Teamsters are under different manage- 
ment and are not involved in the inquiry. 

The Teamsters-official-turned-taxicab-ex- 
ecutive is Homer L. “Dutch” Woxberg, sec- 
retary of Teamsters Long Line Drivers Local 
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224 here for about a decade until he resigned 
a few months ago. 

Woxberg once was considered Hoffa’s lead- 
ing spokesman in West Coast Teamsters af- 
fairs. He supported Hoffa for international 
president in the so-called rigged convention 
in 1957. 

In later years, however, the mantle fell on 
Frank Matula and Mike Singer as Hoffa's 
chief lieutenants here. 


FEAR REPORTS MISSING 


Several members of local 224 have re- 
ported that at recent membership meetings 


by 

They said it was also reported that dur- 
ing this investigation, some of the local’s 
financial records were found to be 

It is believed, they said, that the local 
224 investigation is not connected with the 
other investigation of the midwestern pen- 
sion fund imvestments. 

It is common knowledge in Las Vegas and 
in Teamster circles here that Woxberg is 
operating the Checker Cab Co. in the 
gambling capital. He is referred to either 


ope: 
bringing in new equipment and introducing 
the first air-conditioned cabs in the desert 
area. 
UNION GIVEN MORTGAGE 


But anyone would be hard pressed to find 
Woxberg’s name on any official public docu- 
ment connected with the operation. After 
an intensive search, the Times finally did. 

There’s no question about the Teamsters 
pension fund loan, however. 

A document filed in the Clark County 
recorder’s office shows that on January 19, 
Ardmore Leasing Corp. gave a chattel mort- 
gage to the trustees of the Central States, 
Southeast, and Southwest areas pension 
fund as security for a $255,000 loan. 

The mortgage also was stated to be secu- 
rity for any further sums, up to an addi- 
tional $500,000, which might be loaned. 

Property itemized as mortgaged to Hoffa 
and 14 other trustees of the pension fund 
included 62 automobiles, 63 taxicab meters, 
40 taxicab radios, broadcasting equipment, 
a 70-foot transmitting tower, office and 
garage equipment, all valued at $110,280. 

The mortgage was signed by Robert J. 
Arthur, as president, and Gertrude G. 
—— as secretary, of the Ardmore Leasing 

orp. 

Las Vegas city license records show that 
Checker, Inc., business as Checker 
Cab Co., lists Robert J. Arthur as president; 
R. J. Collet, vice president; and Gertrude 


doing business 

January 26, the license records show. Ard- 
more Leasing Corp., with the same officers, 
filed articles of incorporation December 11, 
1961, and applied for a license March 9. 

Jean Dutton, Las Vegas supervisor of 
licensing and revenue, says the city has dealt 
with Woxberg as general manager of the cab 
company. He recalls that Woxberg paid for 
the license for the first 6 months, although 
Arthur signed the check. 

Checker's 


headquarters 
Commerce Street, Las Vegas. 


ENTER WOXBERG 
At the office building the door suite 3 is 
with the names of both Ardmore 
Leasing Corp. amd Checker, Inc. At 1400 
South Commerce Street, however, the Check- 
er cabs operate from a building labeled only 
Ardmore Body Shop. 

But on March 22, an application was filed 
for a business license for the Ardmore Body 
Works, 1400 South Commerce Street. ‘The 
applicant—Homer L. Woxberg. 
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at the same address. He stated that his auto 
body repair business was to be conducted 
on the property of Checker Cab Co. 

Purpose of the business, he stated, was to 
do auto body repair work for Checker Cab 
Co.—and some outside public work. 

Arthur, 63, president of both Ardmore 
Leasing Corp. and Checker, Inc., told the 
Times he ts a retired lawyer from Indiana. 
He lives at 23816 Malibu Crest Drive, Malibu. 

ARTHUR TELLS OF LOANS 

“I got interested through a man who used 
to live next door to me—Homer Woxberg,” 
Arthur said. “He is the general manager 
and is running the company.” 

Arthur said he himself handled the loan 
negotiations, however, and made a trip to 
Chicago to complete the arrangements. 

“I don’t know about those other people 
who got loans but, believe me, it wasn’t 
easy,” Arthur said. 

Arthur said he and his wife Gertrude visit 
Las Vegas at the end of each month to go 
over the books and get out a statement. 

Collet, the vice president and a director, 
is a Las Vegas businessman, in real estate 
and insurance, Arthur said. He said it was 
felt they should have someone on the board 
who was well known in Las Vegas. 

“Woxberg and I own the thing,” Arthur 
said. He and I own all the stock.” 

NO WOXBERG COMMENT 

Asked why Woxberg’s name does not ap- 
pear on any of the corporate papers of rec- 
ord, Arthur explained: 

“At the time we were being organized he 
was still with local 224 and we didn’t want 
to have any conflict-of-interest question.” 

Reached by telephone at the cab company 
offices in Las Vegas, Woxberg declined to 
comment on the matter for the Times. 

Documents on file in the Los Angeles 
County recorder’s office show that in late 
1960 Wi had a home next door to 
Arthur’s at 23854 Malibu Crest Drive, Malibu. 

The documents related to acquisitions and 
transfers of property on Malibu Crest Drive— 
one parcel passing from the Arthurs to Wox- 
berg and his wife, Portia. 


POWER OF ATTORNEY 


Another document recorded here could 
very well explain why Arthur—instead of 
Woxberg—appears as president of Ardmore 
Leasing Corp., signing for the loan from the 
Teamsters pension fund. 

It is a power of attorney, dated December 
7. 1960, and recorded January 27, 1961. 

By this document, Homer L. Woxberg and 
Portia W. Woxberg appointed Robert J. 
Arthur to transact any business for them 

act—including 


flourishing Las Vegas 
cab business, financed by a Chicago-based 


From the Los Angeles Times, May 17, 
1962: 


The exclusive new Trousdale Estates de- 
velopment in Beverly Hills, which boasts 
former Vice President Nixon among its well- 
known residents, was financed to the extent 
of $6,706,257 in loans from a midwestern 
Teamsters Union pension fund to the Mur- 
chison interests in Texas. 

Among other investments in this area by 
the Teamsters Central States, Southeast and 
Southwest areas pension fund is $1,150,000 
in the Globe and Riverview laundries. 


tels and motels here and in other west coast 
cities. 
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RANCH ACREAGE 
“Feelers,” and possibly commitments, have 
been made for the pension plan to finance 


chase of ranch acreage Los 
Angeles-Ventura County line. This deal is 
tied up in litigation. 

Al about $30 million in loans in 


Vegas gambling area, previously detailed. 

Some of the financial manipulations and 
principals involved in the loans have been 
under intensive investigation by Government 
agents and a Federal grand jury, the Times 
has learned. 

Teamsters President James Riddle Hoffa 
is one of the trustees representing both em- 


is under different management and is not 
imvolved in the inquiry. 


TRUST DEED GIVEN 


In a recent exclusive interview with the 
Times here, Hoffa said he did not consider 
the Trousdale Estates deal a west coast in- 
vestment because the loan was made to “the 
Murchisons in T 2 

Stanco Paving, Inc. a 


development in two large chunks. 

Documents on file in the county re- 
corder’s office show that Stanco Paving gave 
a trust deed om 141 of the choice Trousdale 
Estates lots to the trustees of the pension 
fund on February 26, 1959. It was security 
for a loan of $4 million. 


DUAL POSITIONS 


Another loan of $2,706,257, secured by a 
trust deed on 121 additional lots, was ob- 
tained from the pension fund by Stanco 
Paving on December 14. 

Both trust deeds were signed by Gene W. 
Hewett, vice president, and A. L. Crosier, 
3 of Stanco Paving, Inc., in Dallas, 


— and Croster hold the same posi- 
tions in the parent Tecon Corp., of which 
multimillionair Celine W. Murchison, Jr., ts 
president. Stanco Paving shares offices with 
other Murchison interests in downtown 
Dallas. 

Murchison and Paul W. Trousdale, South- 
land contractor and large-scale developer, 
have teamed in several other building proj- 
ects, here, in Burlingame, Calif., and in 
Hawaii. 

The Beverly Hills property involved is the 
former Doheny Ranch, It was acquired by 
Trousdale’s El Camino Real Development 
Co. in 1954 from Mrs. Leigh H. Battson, widow 
of Edward L. Doheny, Jr. 

Now Hoffa and 14 other trustees of the 
Teamsters Central States, Southeast and 
Southwest areas pension fund, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, hold mortgages of more 
than $6 million on the choice property. 


TIGHT CONTROL 


And, to protect the interest of the pension 
fund, they exercise tight control over how 
the lots in the subdivision are being sold, the 
trust deeds’ complicated provisions reveal. 

Minimum prices for which each or the lots 
may be released from the encumbrance of 
the trust deeds are set forth. They range 
from $20,700 to $45,500. 

The initial trust deed’s provisions for re- 
lease of the lots to individual buyers and 
for construction loans on them were amended 
four times in 1959, 1960, and 1961. Hoffa 
personally signed two of these documents on 
behalf of the pension fund. 

One of the lots and a portion of another in 
the tract were purchased by former Vice 
President Nixon for $35,000 on June 16. The 
Nixon family recently moved into their new 
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home at 410 Martin Lane, built with the help 
of a $100,000 loan from Home Savings & Loan 
Association. 

LAUNDRY INVESTMENT 

The Teamsters pension fund investment 
of $1,150,000 in two laundries here went to 
Home Service Co., a limited partnership, on 
August 10. 

John Gottlieb, general partner of Home 
Service Co., signed a trust deed on real prop- 
erty and a chattel mortgage oi on fixtures, 
equipment, furniture, machinery, leasehold 
improvements and vehicles, as security for 
the loan. 

The property mortgaged to Hoffa and the 
14 other pension fund trustees is that of the 
Globe Laundry, 1157 Crocker Street and the 
Riverview Laundry, 451 San Fernando Road. 

Limited partner in Home Service Co. is Ben 
Weingart, prominent builder and hotel op- 
erator. He reportedly contributed $25,000 
to the partnership and has a 25-percent in- 
terest. 


TRUCKING CONNECTION 


Gottlieb, 64, of 1012 North Crescent Drive. 
Beverly Hills, is a former colonel in the Army 
Transportation Corps and a principal in Mid- 
west trucking companies. 

His brother, James (Jake) Gottlieb, also 
was formerly connected with midwestern 
trucking companies. He is now landlord of 
the Dunes Hotel in Las Vegas, which has 
received a $4 million loan commitment from 
the Teamsters’ pension fund, 

“I've known John Gottlieb for 30 years,” 
Hoffa told the Times. “He was one of the 
employers who signed one of the first con- 
tracts with the Teamsters.” 

Colonel Gottlieb also is in the midst of 
the litigation over a $30 million deal to pur- 
chase acreage in Conejo Valley, an area 
booming with residential, commercial, and 
light industrial development. 

Hoffa confirmed that an “inquiry” has been 
made concerning a Teamsters’ pension fund 
loan on this property, but said it has not 
gone through. He said he could not remem- 
ber who made the inquiry, but it was “some 
investment outfit.” 

Gottlieb claims in a civil suit that his $30 
million offer for the 11,500 acres was accepted 
orally by Albertson Co., owner of the ranch 
land. 

American Hawaiian Steamship Co. con- 
tends that it submitted a $32 million offer 
through Developer Trousdale and it was ac- 
cepted in writing. 

In a deposition hearing, Colonel Gottlieb 
refused, on advice of counsel, to reveal the 
identity of his financial backers, until or- 
dered to do so by the court. Then, on court 
order, he reportedly testified he had three 
sources of money, one a midwestern pension 
fund, and that he had talked to Hoffa about 
it. 

WILL SEEK ORDER 

It is understood Gottlieb refused to give 
further details, however, and attorneys for 
the Albertson Co. will seek a court order that 
he testify in open court, 

This case presents the strange paradox of 
two men who have benefited from Team- 
sters’ pension fund loans in the past— 
Trousdale and Gottlieb—battling over the 
same piece of property—on paper, at least. 

Hyatt House properties on the west coast 
and elsewhere are benefiting from a $4 mil- 
lion loan made by the Teamsters’ Central 
States pension fund to Hyatt Corp., Chicago, 
according to Hoffa, 


HOLDING COMPANY 


This is a holding company for the Pritzker 
family interests, who include Jay A. Pritzker, 
Donald Pritzker, Jack Pritzker, and A. N. 
Pritzker, Several of the Pritzkers formerly 
were in a law partnership with Stanford 
8 attorney for the Teamsters’ pension 

A new subsidiary of the holding company 


is Hyatt Corp. of America, Burlingame. Its 
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holdings include Hyatt Houses on Century 
and Sepulveda Boulevards, here. Recently 
it purchased Rickey’s Studio Inn in Palo Alto 
for $4 million. 


From the Los Angeles Times, May 18, 
1961: 


More than $3.5 million in loans from a 
midwestern Teamsters Union pension fund 
went to a New York corporation which pur- 
chased seven downtown Los Angeles build- 
ings and the lease on a Beverly Hills area 
health club. 

But the corporation paid less than $3 mil- 
lion for the buildings and subsequently sold 
the health club lease reportedly at a profit. 

The net result it appears was an invest- 
ment by the pension fund of $500,000 in ex- 
cess of the money subsequently invested by 
the corporation. The pension fund still 
holds mortgages on the properties as secur- 
ity for the loans. 


REPORTED UNDER STUDY 


Of the dozen or more investments totaling 
about $30 million in the West by the mid- 
western Teamsters Union pension fund, 
these two appear to be of most interest to 
Government agents and a Federal grand jury, 
the Times has learned. 

They are the only ones. Teamster presi- 
dent, James Riddle Hoffa readily affirmed in 
a recent interview with the Times—until he 
was prompted about the others. He ac- 
knowledged a grand jury inquiry was going 
on. 

The transactions involved purchase of the 
seven Connell buildings in the downtown 
Los Angeles garment district in 1960 by First 
Berkeley Corp. a New York firm for nearly 
$3 million. They are now known as the 
Cornell buildings. 

Also purchased by First Berkeley Corp., 
at about the same time for approximately 
$400,000 was a 99-year lease on the Beverly 
Wilshire Health Club at 1125 South Beverly 
Drive. It is now know as the Executive 
Club of Beverly Hills. 

Both transactions were financed by the 
Teamsters Central States, Southeast and 
Southwest areas pension fund, 20 East Madi- 
son Street, Chicago. Hoffa is one of the 
fund trustees who represent both employers 
and union members. 

President of the First Berkeley Corp. is 8. 
George Burris, 64, New York accountant, who 
figured in 1959 hearings of the McClellan 
Rackets Committee. 


ACTED AS FRONT 


On that occasion Burris admitted in testi- 
mony he had acted as a front for Benjamin 
Dranow in an attempt to rescue a Florida 
land scheme for which Hoffa now faces trial 
on fraud charges. 

Dranow, who lived in Beverly Hills, near 
the health club, is a long time associate of 
Hoffa. Several years ago he obtained $1.2 
million in loans from Teamsters’ welfare and 
pension funds on a Minneapolis department 
store which went bankrupt. 

Nearly a year later, on April 27, 1961, First 
Berkeley Corp. gave another trust deed on 
the Connell properties to the pension fund 
trustees as security for an additional loan of 
$300,000. It was signed by Burris. 


NEARLY 110 PERCENT 


That brought the total loaned by the pen- 
sion fund on the Connell properties to $3,- 
266,000—nearly 110 percent of the purchase 
price. 

A check of the city building and safety 
department records shows no permits for 
improvements—other than small ones total- 
ing less than $3,000—have been issued since 
First Berkeley Corp. acquired the buildings. 

At about the time of the second loan, First 
Berkeley Corp. sold out its interest in the 
health club for a reported $450,000 to a group 
headed by Milton Silberstein and Mel Kahn, 
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operators of the Beverly Hills Health Club 
at 8612 Santa Monica Boulevard. 

A notice of intention to sell to the Execu- 
tive Health Club of Beverly Hills (Silberstein 
and Kahn) was executed by Rosenberg on 
May 17, 1961. 

And on June 1, 1961, Rosenberg assigned 
the lease to Silberstein and Kahn, who ac- 
cepted it subject to its pledge by First Berke- 
ley Corp. as security to the Teamsters’ pen- 
sion fund. 

At the same time, Silberstein and Kahn, 
as president and secretary of the Executive 
Health Club of Beverly Hills, executed a 
chattel mortgage on the club’s same furnish- 
ings and fixtures. 

It was in favor of the pension fund trust- 
ees, as security for First Berkeley's $266,000 
indebtedness of the previous year. In other 
words, the new owners assumed the obliga- 
tion of the loan. 


HISTORY OF CLUB 


The story of the transaction would not be 
complete without some of the history of the 
club and its personnel, and that of Murray 
Randolph & Co., Inc., broker in the Connell 
buildings deal. 

The interlocking characteristics of the 
transactions and the companies or persons 
involved are illustrated by the following 
facts: 

The club was operated by Rosinsky and 
later by First Berkeley under several different 
company names—R. F. & B. Corp., F. R. & B. 
Corp., Fourmont Inyestment Co., and Crenex 
Co., Inc. Rosinsky also was in the used car 
business on South Vermont Avenue. 

In 1959, a Los Angeles vice squad raiding 
force of 36 officers arrested six men at the 
club and broke up what police called a 
$10,000-a-day bookmaking ring. 

Among those arrested on suspicion of con- 
spiracy to commit bookmaking were Rosin- 
sky, then 56, of 356 North Poinsettia Place, 
and his son Harley, 22, of 332 South Rexford 
Drive. Charges against them were dropped, 
however. 

All the stock in the Crenex Co. was ac- 
quired by First Berkeley Corp., owned entirely 
by Burris, president of Crenex was Burris, 
vice president was Rosenberg. 

Serving as vice president and secretary of 
Crenex, however, was Irving V. Link, who is 
also vice president of the Murray Randolph 
& Co., Inc., and acted as real estate broker 
for First Berkeley in the Cornell buildings 
transaction. 

MARRIAGE TIES 

Link, 55, of 1465 Lindacrest Drive, Beverly 
Hills, reportedly is related by marriage to 
Benjamin Dranow, Hoffa’s crony who stands 
convicted of fraud and income tax evasion 
in Minneapolis. 

Associated with the health club for a time 
was Hyman Greenberg, who was authorized 
to sign official mail and checks for First 
Berkeley Corp. 

Greenberg, 59, of 304 North Foothill Road, 
Beverly Hills (just across the street from 
Rosenberg's residence), also is reported to be 
related by marriage to Dranow. 

In 1955, Greenberg contemplated invest- 
ing $15,000 in the New Frontier casino hotel 
at Las Vegas but subsequently withdrew 
from the negotiations. 


NOW AT RENO 


Acting as manager of the club for Crenex 
for a time was Louis Gladstone, reported to 
be another brother-in-law of Dranow and 
now an employee at the Riverside Hotel, 
Reno. 

An anouncement to the press in August 
1960, reported that the health club had been 
sold for $500,000 to Bill Miller, former op- 
erator of the Riviera Club at Fort Lee, N.J. 

Such a sale was not consummated, al- 
though Miller reportedly acted as manager 
of the club for a time. He is said to be a 
lifelong friend of Dranow. 


FIVE MILLION DOLLAR VENTURE 
In November 1960, Miller purchased 65 


Miller, 57, of 6675 Whitley Terrace, form- 
erly was a minor investor in the Sahara, 
Royal Nevada, and Dunes hotel casinos on 


Beverly Hills, formerly was an investor in 
the Last Frontier Hotel casino on the Las 
Vegas strip. 


Prom the Los Angeles Times, June 1, 
1962: 


have been under the management of a con- 
victed felon, the Times has learned. 

He is Hyman Greenberg, 57, of 304 North 
Foothill Road, Hills, whose criminal 
record came to light last week when a Fed- 


manager 
the Los Angeles garment district. 

Details of transactions in which the 
Teamsters Central States, Southeast and 
Southwest areas pension fund loaned $3,- 
532,000 on the Cornell buildings and a Bev- 
erly Hills area health club in 1960 and 1961 
were given by the Times on May 18. 


ABOUT $30 MILLION UNCOVERED 


The loans went to the First Berkeley Corp., 
a New York corporation of which S. George 
Burris is president. 

Midwestern Teamsters pension fund in- 
vestments of about $30 million have been 
uncovered in the West by the Times. These 
enterprises range from commercial proper- 
ties in southern California to luxury hotels 
on the Las Vegas strip. 

Although Federal agents investigating the 
transactions have declined comment, the 
Times has learned that the loans made to 
First Berkeley Corp. have been under par- 
ticularly close scrutiny. 

The Times also has learned that Federal 
grand juries in various parts of the country 
have developed three broad areas of Inquiry. 


FINDER’S FEES PAID 


The first concerns the circumstances un- 
der which “fimder’s fees” have been paid 
in some of the pension fund transactions. 
The second has to do with operations car- 
ried on behind the facade of complex cor- 
porate structures, and the third involves the 
possibility that inflated appraisals have led 
to excessive investments in some of the 
properties. 

There are also indications that in addi- 
tion to the inquiries in southern California 
and southern Nevada, pension fund invest- 
ments in Florida are under investigation. 

One of the pension fund trustees (who 
equally represent employers and union mem- 
bers) is Teamsters’ President James Riddle 
Hoffa. He is under Federal indictment in 
Florida and Tennessee on charges unrelated 
to the pension fund investments, 

Hoffa’s link to Burris, the president of 
First Berkeley ie was brought out in 
1959 hearings the McClellan rackets 
committee. 

Burris admitted then that he had acted 
as a “front” for Benjamin Dranow in an 
attempt to rescue the Florida land scheme 
for which Hoffa has been indicted on fraud 
charges. 


and had obtained pension fund loans. 
WELFARE FUND LOANS 
Dranow also had obtained Teamsters’ pen- 


sion and welfare fund loans on a Minneapolis 
department store which went bankrupt. He 
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recently was convicted there in Federal court 
for mail fraud and income tax evasion. 
Both Burris and Dranow were accused 
before the McClellan committee of having 
asked from 5 to 10 percent for helping others 
get loans from the Teamsters’ pension fund. 
Greenberg, whose name doesn’t appear of- 


a factoring 
Dranow’s brother, Milton Dranow. It was 
for that year he is accused of haying evaded 
income taxes. 


A Federal grand jury charged last week 
that Greenberg owed a tax of $2,135 on tax- 
able Income of $10,024, but paid only $461 
on reported income of $2,550. He is sched- 
uled to appear June 18 before U.S. Judge 
William M. Byrne. 

In late 1955, Greenberg became associated 
with Mid-City Iron & Metal Co. here. In 
1958 he was charged in municipal court with 
violating the business and professions code 
by shortweighting on a purchase of sheet 
metal and cast iron. 

He pleaded guilty to one count and paid a 
$100 fine. 

In 1959, Greenberg was indicted by a Fed- 


He was accused of buying nine tons of pig 
iron which he knew to have been stolen from 
a railroad car. 

Convicted by a jury on two counts, Green- 
berg was sentenced to prison for 2 years and 
fined $2,500. The prison sentence was sus- 
pended, however, and he was placed on pro- 
bation. 


BOUGHT CLUB, BUILDINGS 


In 1960, while still on probation, Green- 
berg was employed as controller of the Bev- 
erly Wilshire Health Club, 1125 South Bevy- 
erly Drive. 

The health club lease had just been pur- 
chased by First Berkeley Corp. with the aid 
of a $266,000 loan from the Teamsters Cen- 
tral States, Southeast and Southwest areas 
pension fund. Greenberg was authorized to 
sign checks for First Berkeley Corp. 

At the same time, First Berkeley Corp. pur- 
chased the seven Cornell Buildings for $2,- 
975,000 with the help of a $2,966,000 loan 
from the same Teamsters’ pension fund. 

About a year later, First Berkeley Corp. 
sold the health club—then renamed the 
Executive Health Club of Beverly Hills—and 
borrowed an additional $300,000 from the 
pension fund on the Cornell Buildings. 

This brought the pension fund investment 
in the Cornell Buildings to $3,266,000—about 
110 percent of what First Berkeley Corp. paid 
for them. 

The pension fund continued to hold the 
$266,000 mortgage on the health club which 
Was assumed by the new owners. 

PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 

It was apparently shortly after First Berke- 
ley Corp. acquired the Cornell Buildings that 
Greenberg went into the property manage- 
ment business. 

He reportedly took over management of 
the Cornell Buildings from Samuel Rosen- 
berg, 57, of 301 North Foothill Road, Beverly 
Hills, who was listed as vice president, treas- 
urer and resident agent of First Berkeley 
Corp. 

Greenberg maintains his office in an 11th- 
floor penthouse atop the Cornell Building 
at 746 S. Los Angeles Street. 

One other item appears on Greenberg's 
record which came to Mght following last 
week's indictment. 

In 1994 he was arrested twice by New York 
police. One charge was dismissed and he 
paid a $5 fine on the other. 

The charges: Using slugs in a subway coin 
box. 


September 26 
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When a midwestern Teamsters Union 


strange dealings and intriguing ramffica- 
tions. 

From the many interesting facets un- 
covered in the course of the Times’ in- 
vestigation, these salient points emerge: 

1. The $2,333,000 loan commitment by 
the Teamsters" Central States, Southeast 
and Southwest areas pension fund, made 
on a 50-year-old Market Street hotel 
originally built as San Francisco's tem- 
porary city hall, went to a nonexistent cor- 
poration. 

2. One of the world’s coffee 
import-export firms, which owned the hotel, 
apparently paid a $350,000 fee—more than 
10 times the amount necessary—to assure 
the loan commitment and sale. 


MAN LEAVES COUNTRY 


3. When the deal fell through, the socially 
ent president of the $28 million 
import-export firm left for Central America 


four persons in an attempt to trace nearly 
$300,000 of the fee. 

The part of the story to be related today 
revolves around the efforts of a leading San 
Francisco financier to save his empire from 
collapse, and a dreary, rundown hotel which 
is a relic of the city’s postearthquake recon- 
struction days. 

BEGAN IN 1917 


The Whitcomb is a seven-story building 
with 460 rentable rooms at 1231 Market 
Street, near civic center. It was built in 
1911-12 as a temporary city hall, and began 
operating as a hotel about 1917. 

Its surrounding property Includes a con- 
vention center and parking areas. 

In February of 1957 all outstanding shares 
of Hotel Whitcomb, Inc., were purchased by 
Otis, McAllister & Co., one of the world’s 
largest green coffee im 

Otis, McAllister & Co. had headquarters in 
San Francisco and subsidiaries throughout 
the United States, Central and South 
America. In 1961 it had assets of $27.8 
milion and was doing an annual business 
of about $106 million. 


PUT UP FOR SALE 


President and majority stockholder was 


J. B. Sprague Johnson, a prominent San 
Francisco member of the 


Apartments at 666 Post Street. His son, 
Ben Johnson, was president of Hotel Whit- 
comb, Inc. 

In late 1960 and early 1961, the elder 
Johnson needed cash and put up the Whit- 
comb for sale. The did not appear 
promising until a group from Phoenix ap- 
peared on the scene with what seemed to be 


a trustee. 

Joker in the deal, according to Johnson’s 
purported account, was that he would have 
to come up with a 10-percent fee of $350,000. 


one of the Otis, 


1962 


demand promissory notes which later were 
assigned to the parent company. 

An application for the pension fund loan 
was made in the name of a new corporation, 
to be known as Whitcomb Hotels, Inc., in- 
stead of Hotel Whitcomb, Inc. At the time 
the application was made, the corporation 
was not even in existence. However, it was 
made to appear to be already profitably es- 
tablished. 

On April 13, 1961, a letter signed by Fran- 
cis J. Murtha, executive secretary of the 
Central States, Southeast and Southwest 
areas pension fund, stated the fund trustees 
had approved a loan commitment of $2,- 
333,000. The letter was addressed to Whit- 
comb Hotels, Inc. 

Although, to repeat, $350,000 in fees 
changed hands, the only required fees set 
forth in the letter were a service charge of 
$23,330 (1 percent) for the pension fund 
and an appraisal fee of $5,000 for Real Estate 
Research Corp. 


TRANSFER ALLOWED 


The letter stated the loan was to be dis- 
bursed between June 1 and August 1, 1962, 
but possibility of assignment of the com- 
mitment to another lending institution for 
an interim loan was provided for. 

On the day before the sale was to close, 
however, Johnson withdrew. He reportedly 
disclosed he had been paid a visit by an FBI 
agent. 

His only explanation for backing out was 
that he had taken a personal dislike to the 
spokesman for the Phoenix group. 

On November 9, 1961, Otis, McAllister & 
Co. filed a petition in Federal Court for an 
arrangement to pay its debts under chapter 
XI of the Bankruptcy Act. Johnson signed 
the petition. 

FUND LISTED 


Among the company’s investments listed 
in the petition was $2.3 million in the 
Whitcomb Hotel. 

Johnson appeared December 6 at a hear- 
ing before bankruptcy referee Lynn J. Gil- 
lard, giving 666 Post Street as his home ad- 
dress. OG. E. Strobel was appointed receiver 
for the company and was authorized to con- 
duct the business. 

In his affidavit of December 6, Johnson 
said he made a written proposal November 
27 to the Bank of America for additional 
financing to pay creditors. An essential ele- 
ment of this proposal was an immediate 
sale of the Whitcomb. 

He said an offer was about to be made 
to purchase a portion of the properties 
owned by Hotel Whitcomb, Inc., including 
the hotel itself, for $2.5 million, with clos- 
28 the deal expected by February 15, 
1962. 

NEVER RETURNED 


Johnson appeared at a hearing set for 
February 1, which was continued to Feb- 
ruary 15 and then to March 1. He showed 
up February 15, but failed to appear March 
1 and has never returned, despite repeated 
court orders. 

On March 16, Otis, McAllister & Co. was 
adjudged bankrupt, with total debts of $28,- 
488,947.67 and about $16 million in assets in 
the United States. Creditors are expected 
to get about 50 cents on the dollar. 

A court order for Johnson to appear May 
24 was served by mail at La Verbena Farm, 
San José, Costa Rico. But he appeared only 
through an attorney. 

Hearings have been adjourned to July 12, 
and Johnson is under a order 
not to transfer or pledge any of the com- 
pany’s Latin American holdings, 

EFFORT TO SELL 


Meanwhile, the receiver and later the 
bankruptcy trustees have attempted to sell 
the Whitcomb and hold the Teamsters’ pen- 
sion fund to its loan commitment. 
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Complicating the picture is a suit filed by 
Bank of America, which had extended $10 
million credit to Otis, McAllister & Co. The 
company’s holdings—including the Whit- 
comb—had been pledged as collateral for this 
credit. 

The pension fund takes the position that 
this suit changes the situation and the loan 
commitment is no longer binding. Bank- 
ruptey trustees disagree, claiming a stipula- 
tion from Bank of America that it will not 
foreclose on the hotel property. 

At any rate, the pension fund trustees re- 
voked the loan commitment on March 30. 

Now, the bankruptcy trustees are com- 
templating legal action seeking return of the 
$350,000 assertedly paid out in fees. Who is 
involved in this phase of the transaction— 
and how—will be revealed in Friday’s episode. 


From the Los Angeles Times, July 
6, 1962: 


Documentary evidence concerning nego- 
tiations for sale of San Francisco’s Whitcomb 
Hotel reveals the strangest machinations yet 
uncovered in the Times’ investigation of a 
midwestern Teamsters’ Union pension fund 
investments. 

When questioned by the Times on May 2 
about a possible pension fund loan on the 
Whitcomb, Teamsters’ President James Rid- 
dle Hoffa replied, “Never heard of it.” 

Yet Hoffa is one of the trustees of the 
Central States, Southeast and Southwest 
areas pension fund. The trustees approved 
a $2,333,000 loan commitment on the Whit- 
comb dated April 13, 1961 and revoked it 
March 30, 1962. 


REFERRED TO ATTORNEY 


Francis J. Murtha, the pension fund ex- 
ecutive secretary, who signed the letter of 
commitment, refused to comment on the 
matter and referred all queries to the pen- 
sion fund attorney, Stanford Clinton. 

Clinton, in turn, declined to answer the 
Times’ questions, saying he would not dis- 
cuss a client’s affairs. 

From documentary evidence in possession 
of the Times, however, and from the com- 
ments of those involved who were willing 
to talk about it, much of the story can be 
pieced together. 

UNLOADING “LEMON” 

Early in 1961 the Whitcomb was put up 
for sale by J. B. Sprague Johnson, president 
of its parent firm, Otis, McAllister & Co., one 
of the world’s largest coffee import-export 
firms but now bankrupt. 

In attempting to dispose of the 50-year- 
old hotel, which first served as San Fran- 
cisco’s temporary city hall, Johnson was un- 
loading a “lemon” in a desperate effort to 
raise cash. 

He wasn't having any luck until he was 
approached by Carl Long, a promoter in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. Long is said to have of- 
fered $3.5 million on behalf of a Phoenix 
group, representing that they could obtain 
a $2,333,000 loan from the Teamsters’ pen- 
sion fund, on condition that Johnson put 
up a $350,000 fee. 

Johnson assertedly agreed and arranged 
to advance the money to Long by means of 
unsecured loans from a subsidiary coffee 
Long previously had borrowed 
large sums from the company in connection 
with coffee dispensing and motel-restaurant 
operations. 

NEW CORPORATION 

The subsidiary company which operated 
the hotel was Hotel Whitcomb, Inc., but the 
purchasing group was to form a new cor- 
poration to be called Whitcomb Hotels, Inc. 

An undated application to the Central 
States, Southeast, and Southwest areas pen- 
sion fund for a loan of $3.6 million was made 
in the name of Whitcomb Hotels, Inc. Listed 
as officers of the corporation were Long, as 
president; L. L. Stroud, as vice president; 
and V. J. Corsaro, as secretary-treasurer. 
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Stroud, a Phoenix motel developer and 
operator on a nationwide scale, told the 
Times he withdrew from the deal very early. 
He now has a suit on file in San Luis Obispo 
County against Long and others, asking more 
than $3 million damages in connection with 
a Paso Robles motel deal. 

WAS TO BE BROKER 

Corsaro, whose name is signed to the pen- 
sion fund loan application, is vice president 
of HMC Investment Co. in Phoenix. He re- 
portedly was to act as broker in the Whit- 
comb transaction. 

Information on the loan application gives 
the impression that Whitcomb Hotels, Inc., 
had been in business at Ninth and Market 
Streets in San Francisco for 4 months be- 
ginning January 1, 1961, and was incorpo- 
rated in California. 

But there is no record of a Whitcomb 
Hotels, Inc., with either the secretary of 
state or the State corporations commissioner. 
Articles of incorporation were filed April 26, 
1961, for a Whitcomb Hotel Co., Inc., listing 
as directors three members of a San Fran- 
cisco law firm. They declined to reveal to 
the Times the principals they represented. 

At any rate, in a letter dated April 13, 1961, 
the Teamsters pension fund granted the $2,- 
333,000 loan commitment to the nonexistent 
Whitcomb Hotels, Inc. 

SIGNED NOTE 

On April 19, 1961, Long signed an un- 
secured demand promissory note to the sub- 
sidiary coffee company for $100,000. On the 
same date, he wrote a $100,000 check on his 
account at the California Bank in El Monte, 
payable to Jim Corsaro. (Corsaro’s given 
names are Vincent James.) 

A notation in the upper left corner of the 
face of the canceled check reads, “Part Pay- 
ment Loan Fee Whitcomb Hotel.” 

‘The next link in the chain of documentary 
evidence is a telegram dated June 2, 1961, 
from Ben Cohen, Miami Beach attorney, to a 
Los Angeles attorney who acted in behalf of 
the seller, Hotel Whitcomb, Inc. It reads: 

“Re Whitcomb I have been authorized by 
pension funds to advise you that takeout 
for mortgage shall be no sooner than June 1, 
1962, nor later than August 1, 1962. This 
shall be first mortgage and fund disregards 
an inferior mortgage. All papers shall be 
drawn according to California law.” 

FOLLOWED BY LETTER 

That was followed by a letter dated June 6, 
1961, to Cohen in Miami Beach from Murtha, 
executive secretary of the pension fund in 
Chicago. It reads: 

“Enclosed herewith is original and two 
copies of commitment letter dated April 13, 
1961, which has been modified this date in- 
sofar as article 6, paragraph 1 in concerned 
to reflect a disbursement no sooner than 
June 1, 1962, and no later than August 1, 
1962 


“It is further understood that this com- 
mitment shall not be enforcible or in effect 
until such time as the provision of article 6, 
paragraph 2, is completed. It is my under- 
standing that you will not deliver same to the 
applicant until such time as you have the 
$28,330 commitment and appraisal fees in 
your possession in such a manner as will 
permit you to wire same payable to the Cen- 
tral States, Southeast and Southwest areas 
pension fund.” 

ADDENDUM DRAWN 

The next step came in Los Angeles on 
June 8, 1961. An addendum to the April 
13 letter of commitment was drawn up (also 
under date of April 13) so as to direct the 
loan commitment to either Hotel Whitcomb, 
Inc., or Whitcomb Hotels, Inc. 

This was signed, “Frank Murtha by Ben 
Cohen.” 

On the same date (June 8, 1961) Long 


signed promissory notes to the subsidiary 
coffee company for $244,000 and $6,000, and 
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four checks on a temporary account in the 
Los Angeles main office of the Bank of Amer- 
ica as follows: 

1. To V. J. Corsaro, for $100,000. Writ- 
ten in the upper left corner on the face 
of the canceled check is, “Commission on 
Whitcomb Hotel.” The signature endorse- 
ment of V. J. Corsaro is initialed CL.“ 

$46,600 CHECK 

2. To HMC Investment Co., Inc., for $46,- 
600. Written in the upper left corner on 
the face of the canceled check is, “Com- 
mission on Whitcomb Hotel. It bears a 
stamped endorsement to the Valley Na- 
tional Bank, in Phoenix. 

8. To Ben Cohen, for $23,330. Written in 
the upper left corner of the canceled check 
is, “Legal fee on Whitcomb.” 

4. To Carl Long (by Carl Long), for $45,- 
000, bearing no notation. 

Also on June 8, 1961, Long’s account at 
the Los Angeles main office of the Bank of 
America was debited $28,330 for a certified 
check, applied for by Ben Cohen and pay- 
able to the Central States, Southeast, and 
Southwest areas pension fund. 

Immediately upon receiving his second 
$100,000 check, the Times learned, Corsaro 
cashed it at the bank and received currency 
in lerge denominations. 


IN COSTA RICA 


Repeated efforts by the Times to reach 
Long for comment on the transactions have 
been unavailing. Johnson is in Costa Rica, 
trying to hold the remains of his shattered 
empire together. 

Cohen, well-known and powerful Miami 
Beach attorney, is mentioned in reports of 
the Kefauver crime subcommittee and the 
McClellan rackets subcommittee as report- 
edly having acted in a legal capacity on occa- 
sions for the Teamsters, Hoffa, and a Florida 
gambling syndicate. 

Reached by the Times in Miami Beach just 
before leaving on his annual vacation trip 
to Europe, Cohen commented frankly on 
his role in the Whitcomb transaction. 


COLLECTED FEE 


He said he represented Corsaro and a Mor- 
ton Fromberg of the Miami area, not the pen- 
sion fund, (Fromberg reportedly was with 
Cohen here for the final negotiations of June 
8, 1961.) 

“Sure, I collected a fee,” Cohen said. “It 
was 1 percent—$23,330. I was supposed to 
get more, but I never did. I was supposed to 
have an interest in the hotel.” 

Cohen said he acted as an agent for 
Murtha, the pension fund executive secre- 
tary, only in signing his name to the ad- 
dendum on the letter of commitment. 

“While we were engaged in final negotia- 
tions it came up that the corporation to 
exercise the commitment might be the Whit- 
comb Hotels, Inc., or the Hotel Whitcomb, 
Inc.,“ he said. “I called Mr. Murtha, ex- 
plained what was desired and he authorized 
me to sign the addendum in his name.” 


CHECK BOUNCED 


Why did he apply for the certified check 
to pay the fees to the pension fund? 

“They (Long, etc.) gave a check to the 
fund and it bounced on two occasions,” 
Cohen said. “They (the fund) asked me 
to get a certified check, which I did.” 

He said the deal fell through because the 
buyers failed to meet the loan commit- 
ment conditions that three floors of the 
hotel be refurbished, 

Cohen said he had no knowledge of any 
other fees amounting to about $300,000. 
And he reiterated that he never represented 
the pension fund or any of its trustees. 

“Fromberg told me he and I were to get 
25 percent of the hotel,” Cohen explained. 

Who is Fromberg and where can he be 
reached? 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly,” Cohen replied. 
“He’s in and around a lot but I can’t tell 
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you where to reach him or what he does for a 
business.” 

The Times was unable to locate a Morton 
Fromberg in the Miami area. Records show 
& man by that name in Miami applied for 
a chauffeur’s license in 1956 and later was 
arrested on a bad check charge which was 
not prosecuted, 

Corsaro, reached at the HMC Investment 
Co. in Phoenix, denied that Cohen had rep- 
resented him in the transaction but declined 
to comment on other detalls, including the 
checks he assertedly received. 

“I told my story to the people concerned, 
to those who I should, and I have nothing 
further to say,” Corsaro declared. 

Meanwhile, Government agents and trust- 
ees for the bankrupt coffee importing firm 
reportedly are trying to solve the biggest 
mystery remaining: 

Why was it necessary to pay $350,000 in 
fees? And to whom did the bulk of the fees 
ultimately go? 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 1, 1962] 

Mrami.—A Miami banker who has testi- 
fied before several Federal grand juries in- 
vestigating Teamsters pension fund loans— 
including one in Los Angeles—says he is 
severing all of his obligations to the fund. 

He is Lou Poller, president of Miami Na- 
tional Bank, 12th largest in this southern 
resort area and one of the fastest growing in 
the country. 

Poller told the Times he obtained a 
$2,570,000 loan in 1959 from the Teamsters 
Central States, Southeast and Southwest 
areas pension fund by pledging his stock 
in the bank. 

At the same time, he said, the pension 
fund invested directly in the bank by pur- 
chasing the remaining shares from his as- 
sociates after a proxy fight. Poller said he 
was given an option to repurchase the shares 
from the pension fund, which he exercised 
in November. 

“I increased my loan (from the pension 
fund) to $4,160,000 to include their debt,” 
he said, “but it will be paid off within 30 
days.” 

SELLING BANK SHARES 

Poller said he is liquidating the loan by 
offering sufficient shares of the bank for 
public sale over the counter. 

The original loan, Poller said, was nego- 
tiated by one of his associates, Tom Webb, 
identified by Poller as a Washington, D.C., 
attorney for the Murchison interests. He 
said he took over the loan when he acquired 
control of the bank. 

He said the second loan was made to Hi-Vi 
Corp., of which he and his wife, Rose, are 
the only stockholders. 

Poller said his loans from the fund were 
not the subject of his appearances before 
Federal grand juries in Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Washington, D.C., Orlando, Fla., and 
here. 

“We (the bank) handled disbursements 
for some of their loans,” he said. “I was 
not personally involved * * * only as an 
officer of the bank, to identify records.” 

Poller said he was questioned in Los 
Angeles about pension fund loans to the 
First Berkeley Corp. Previous articles in the 
Times have detailed these loans totaling 
$3,532,000. 

They were made to purchase the seven 
Cornell buildings in the downtown Los 
Angeles garment district and the Beverly 
Wilshire Health Club (now the Executive 
Club of Beverly Hills). 


QUESTIONED ON TRUSTEE 


Poller said First Berkeley maintained an 
account in his bank through which checks 
were cleared and to which funds were wired 
from a Los Angeles bank. 

He named Benjamin Dranow and Abe 
Weinblatt as those who maintained the 
account at the Miami bank. Dranow pre- 
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viously has been identified as having close 
ties to Teamsters President James Riddle 
Hoffa and the pension fund. 

Poller said he was questioned in Washing- 
ton about a loan to Fred W. Strecker, Jr., of 
St. Louis, one of the pension fund trustees. 
Labor Department records show this loan 
went to the 4306 Duncan Corp. and had a 
book value of $838,234.60 as of last Janu- 
ary 31. 

“I met him once,” Poller said of Strecker. 

Poller said he was questioned in New 
Orleans about a loan for the Fontainebleau 
Motor Hotel there, and in Orlando about 
the Sun Valley real estate development 
which led to an indictment of Hoffa. He 
could not recall the subject of his Miami 
appearance. 


ian the Los Angeles Times, August 2, 


Mramt.—A prominent Miami banker, in- 
terviewed by the Times here this week in 
connection with Teamster Union pension 
fund loans, was indicted Wednesday in 
Washington by a Federal grand jury. 

Lou Poller, 54, president of the Miami Na- 
tional Bank, was accused of perjury before 
the District of Columbia grand jury. It is 
one of several grand juries throughout the 
country investigating loans by the Team- 
sters Central States, Southeast and South- 
west areas pension fund. 


LOANS DISCUSSED 


The Times’ own investigation of the pen- 
sion fund loans led this week to Miami and 
Poller. In the interview here, Poller dis- 
cussed his own loans from the funds and 
his appearances before five Federal grand 
juries—including one in Los Angeles. 

Attorney General Kennedy said Poller was 
accused in the indictment of perjuring him- 
self four times on February 21, and three 
times on March 1. 

He was being questioned about loans to- 
taling $840,000 made to the 4306 Duncan 
Corp. of St, Louis, in an effort to determine 
whether Fred W. Strecker, Jr., an employer- 
trustee of the pension fund, had any in- 
terest in the loans, 

The grand jury was probing possible vio- 
lation of the Welfare and Pension Funds 
Disclosure Act in reports to the Labor De- 
partment describing the loans, Kennedy said. 

Poller was accused of lying about a meet- 
ing said to have taken place in his office 
about November 12, 1959. Present at the 
meeting, the grand jury charged, were Poller, 
Strecker, Max Federbush, a New York City 
businessman, and S. George Burris, New 
York City accountant. 

LIE CHARGED 

The grand jury charged Poller lied when 
he denied knowledge of such a meeting or 
of an agreement by Federbush to purchase 
some property from Strecker at 4306 Dun- 
can Street, St. Louis. 

He also was accused of lying when he de- 
nied seeing a $15,000 check from Federbush 
to Strecker on that occasion. 

When told there had been testimony before 
the grand jury about such a conference, the 
indictment said, Poller replied: 

“If there is, I have absolutely no such 
knowledge or recollection of any such.” 

And when shown the $15,000 check for a 
second time in the grand jury room, Poller 
testified: 

“I will repeat that to the best of recollec- 
tion and ability, the first time I saw this 
check is when you showed it to me here 
about a week ago.” 

ALSO INVESTIGATED 

Burris, mentioned in the indictment as 
having been present in the meeting, is presi- 
dent of First Berkeley Corp., whose loans 
from the pension funds in Los Angeles also 
Se ee 
jury. 
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The First Berkeley Corp. loans totaling 
$3,532,000, previously detailed by the Times, 
were made to purchase the seven Cornell 
buildings in the downtown Los Angeles gar- 
ment district and the Beverly Wilshire 
Health Club (now the Executive Club of 
Beverly Hills). 

First Berkeley Corp. funds cleared through 
an account in his bank here, Poller told the 
Times earlier this week. He said he was 
questioned about these financial records be- 
fore a Federal grand jury in Los Angeles. 


CALLS IT PHONY 


Interviewed again by the Times here after 
the indictment Wednesday, Poller said the 
Justice Department was “trumping up a 
phony” charge. 

“This is a great piece of perjury,” he said. 
“They asked me if a certain man ever was in 
my office 2 years ago. I told them I couldn't 
remember. A lot of people come through my 
office every day.” 

Poller said he had met Strecker only once 
or twice and wasn't sure he would know him 
if he walked in. 

“To indict anyone connected with the 
fund today is a status symbol,” he said. 
“If this is the most they can get to indict 
on, things are in a terrible state. 


VENDETTA CHARGED 


“The Justice Department is now proving 
they will go to any lengths in a vendetta 
against other people. 

“It’s an example of totalitarianism. We're 
spending $50 million a year to fight commu- 
nism and things like this can take place. I 
think we're blowing $50 million a year fight- 
ing communism.” 

Poller said he has talked to Burris many 
times. He identified Federbush as a client 
of Burris in New York who also has business 
interests in Miami. 

A former owner of radio stations in Arling- 
ton, Va., Milwaukee, Oklahoma City, and 
Chester, Pa., Poller said he retired in 1954 at 
the age of 46. He was active in the 1956 
presidential campaign of Senator ESTES 
KEFAUVER. 

BACKED JAI ALAI 

In 1957, Poller was an investor in a plan 
to bring jai alai to Anne Arundel County, 
Md. A license was issued less than 24 hours 
after the county legalized the sport, but 
it apparently never materialized. 

Poller took control of the Miami National 
Bank here in 1959 and since then it has 
shown rapid growth. It is the 12th largest 
in the Miami area. 

He also took over a $2,570,000 loan from 
the Teamsters pension fund. The fund it- 
self invested $1,269,000 in the bank's stock. 


SALE OF SHARES 


Poller said he increased his pension fund 
loans to $4,160,000 last November and bought 
out the fund’s shares in the bank. He told 
the Times he will have his total indebted- 
ness to the pension fund paid off within 30 
days through a public sale of banks’ shares. 

In 1961, Poller was active leader in the 
tractors-for-Cuba drive. He started the 
Miami campaign with a $25,000 loan on be- 
half of the bank and a $1,000 donation, 

He is scheduled to be arraigned on the 
perjury indictment Friday in the Federal 
District Court in W. Maximum 
penalty on conviction would be 5 years in 
prison and a $2,000 fine for each of seven 
counts. 


From the Los Angeles Times, August 
26, 1962: 


Plans for a multi-million-dollar hotel to 
be built at the gateway to Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport by a company backed 
with Teamsters Union pension funds are 
under close Government scrutiny. 

The transactions involve several persons 
whose participation in other teamsters’ 
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pension fund deals under Federal investiga- 
tion here and in Las Vegas has been revealed 
previously by the Times. 

Of general concern to the public are two 
additional aspects: 

1. The company’s proposed sale of stock 
to the public in California and Illinois was 
questioned by State officials, and the ap- 
plications were withdrawn, 

2. Although the company is under in- 
vestigation by one agency of the Federal 
Government, another Federal agency ironi- 
cally has entered into a contract with the 
same company. 

MIAMI AIRPORT HOTEL 


The details, gathered by the Times in a 
painstaking investigation in Los Angeles, in 
Miami, and in Birmingham, will be presented 
in three articles beginning today. 

The company originally was in ted 
in Florida in 1958 as Airway Hotel, Inc., but 
changed its name in 1961 to International 
Airport Hotel System, Inc. 

Its first project was to obtain a lease from 
the Dade County (Miami) Port Authority in 
1959 and construct a 264-room hotel atop the 
Miami International Airport terminal build- 
ing. It was completed in late 1959 and has 
been operated by the company since then. 

The hotel was built at a cost of $2,071,722, 
which the port authority is repaying to the 
company at $165,000 a year, including inter- 
est at 4½ percent. The 25-year lease calls 
for the company to pay the port authority 
a minimum of $165,000 a year applied against 
a percentage of gross receipts. 

ASSIGNED TO TEAMSTERS 


To finance construction of the hotel, the 
company borrowed $2 million from an “insti- 
tutional lender.” Official records of Dade 
County show this loan is secured by a lease- 
hold mortgage deed and a chattel mortgage 
on the hotel f 

Dated December 1, 1959, these mortgages 
are in favor of Midwest M Co., a 
Missouri corporation. Interest rate on the 
loan is 6 percent and payments are $16,877.14 
a month. 

The Times was reliably informed that these 
mortgages were assigned almost immediately 
to the trustees of the Teamsters Central 
States, Southeast, and Southwest areas pen- 
sion fund. One of the trustees is Team- 
sters President James Riddle Hoffa. 

But no such assignment sopes in the 
Dade County official records. The Times 
sought the reason. 

Burton M. Cohen, Miami lawyer who is 
secretary, a director, and general counsel of 
the hotel company, declined to comment 
other than to say that checks are made 
payable to Midwest Mortgage Co. 


FUND HOLDS MORTGAGE 


On the other hand, Saul S. Cohen, presi- 
dent of the hotel company, said he thinks 
the payments are made to the Teamsters 
pension fund. 

“I imagine they (Midwest Mortgage Co.) 
must have sold the mortgage,” he said. 

John Meyer, comptroller of Midwest Mort- 
gage Co., was reluctant to discuss the mat- 
ter at all but, when pressed, said: 

“We do not hold the mortgage. To the 
best of my knowledge the pension fund holds 
the mortgage. The hotel pays us and we 
in turn transfer the monthly payments to 
the fund.” 

William Cleveland, assistant director of 
the port authority, and Andrew Psalidas, 
member of the port authority legal staff, 
said they had no knowledge that the loan 
was assigned to the pension fund. 

Moreover, they made it clear they couldn’t 
care less. 

Nevertheless, the Times is reliably in- 
formed that payments on the $2 million 
mortgage are being made to a trust account 
in a Chicago bank for the Teamsters pen- 
sion fund, 
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BIRMINGHAM PROJECT 

Next project for the hotel company was 
obtaining a lease from the city of Birming- 
ham and constructing a 120-room motel 
facing the entrance to the new Municipal 
Airport terminal building there. 

This was done through an affiliated Ala- 
bama corporation, Airway Motel, Inc., whose 
stockholders were substantially the same as 
those of the Florida company and which be- 
came a wholly-owned subsidiary before the 
deal was finished. 

A 20-year lease with the city of Birming- 
ham was entered into August 2, 1960. It was 
amended to 25 years on March 10, 1961 and 
amended again September 8, 1961 to provide 
for financing. 

On September 14, 1961, a temporary con- 
struction loan of $850,000 was made to Air- 
way Motel, Inc., by the First National Bank 
of Birmingham. 

On December 21—a day after the parent 
company changed its name—it acquired all 
outstanding stock of the Alabama subsidiary 
by exchanging newly issued shares. 

And then, on December 27, 1961, a long- 
term loan of $1 million was made to Airway 
Motel, Inc., by an institutional lender. In 
this case, however, there was no question 
who the lender was. 


NAMED IN MORTGAGE 


A mortgage deed on the leasehold estate 
and a chattel mortgage on the motel fur- 
nishings, filed in the Probate Records of 
Jefferson County, Ala., are in favor of the 
Teamsters Central States, Southeast and 
Southwest areas pension fund. 

They are security for a loan of $1 million, 
bearing 6½ percent interest and payable at 
$7,500 a month. 

The company has opérated the hotel since 
it opened in December. 

At Houston, the company has entered into 
a 20-year lease to operate a 210-room hotel 
being constructed by the lessor across the 
street from the Houston International Air- 
port terminal building. 

And at Chantilly, Va., where Dulles Inter- 
national Airport is being built to serve 
Washington, D.C., the company has entered 
into an agreement with the United States 
for construction and exclusive operation of 
a $3,250,000, 242-room hotel. 


MADE WITH FAA 


This agreement, including terms of a 40- 
year lease, was made between a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Airway Hotel of Washing- 
ton, Inc., and the director of the Bureau 
of National Capital Airports, Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. It was dated February 24, 1961, 
and amended November 1, 1961. 

It reportedly came as somewhat of a shock 
to the Justice Department—and to a con- 
gressional committee which oversees Gov- 
ernment operations—when they discovered 
it. 

The company was one of three bidders for 
construction and operation of a hotel at 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport, serving St. Louis, 
Mo. It also is in negotiations for develop- 
ment of airport hotels at another major 
U.S. city and one in western Europe. 

But the one now under development at 
the northeast corner of Century and Sepul- 
veda Boulevards, directly across the street 
from the only entrance to the new Los 
Angeles International Airport, will be the 
biggest and most elaborate of all. 

The 600- by 600-foot plot of land alone cost 
$2.6 million. It is conservatively estimated 
that another $7.5 million will go into con- 
struction of the 13-story, 630-room first 
unit. 

A 500-room addition is contemplated for 
the future. Total investment may eventually 
reach $15 million or more. 

Chances are pretty good that trustees of 
the Teamsters Union pension fund are stand- 
ing by, ready to finance the construction if 
necessary. 
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From the Los Angeles Times, August 
27, 1962: 


When plans for a swank high-rise hotel at 
the gateway to Los Angeles International 
Airport first became public last November, 
there was no hint that a Florida-based com- 
pany backed by Teamsters Union pension 
funds was in the picture. 

The 600-by-600-foot site at the northeast 
corner of Century and Sepulveda Boulevards 
was occupied by the 20-year-old die-casting 
plant of the Harvill Corp. 

Since 1957, the property had been owned 
by the McCulloch Corp., which has adjacent 
property and an industrial plant on Century 
Boulevard. High-rise office and commercial 
buildings are planned for the McCulloch 

roperty under a lease arrangement with the 
el E. Webb Corp. 


ZONING PETITION 


An application for a change of zone from 
industrial to commercial so that a hotel 
could be built on the choice corner lot was 
filed last November by the McCulloch Corp. 
John D. Cavanaugh, vice president of the 
McCulloch Corp., signed the document. 

But the address of the applicant was given 
as “care of Bryant R. Burton, 611 Wilshire 
Boulevard.” Burton was listed as the person 
to whom notice of public hearings should 
be sent. 

Burton ordered a tract map prepared. 
And Burton appeared at the public hearing 
as the applicant's representative to urge the 
zone change. 

HOTEL PROMOTER 


Burton, a Los Angeles attorney, is vice 
president and a director and one of the 
promoters of International Airport Hotel 
System, Inc. 

As outlined in Sunday's article, this 
Florida corporation and its subsidiary ob- 
tained loans totaling $3 million from the 
Teamsters’ central States, southeast and 
southwest areas pension fund to build air- 
port hotels in Miami, Fla., and Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Burton also is secretary of Fremont Hotel, 
Inc., in Las Vegas, and a shareholder in the 
Fremont, Horseshoe Club, and Sands gam- 
bling casinos. 

As revealed by the Times last May 14, 
Burton and Ed Levinson, president of the 
Fremont, signed a $4 million mortgage to 
finance a 14-story addition to the Fremont. 
The mortgage later was taken over by the 
Teamsters’ pension fund. 


GRAND JURY QUIZ 


Burton also has figured in a Federal grand 
jury investigation here reportedly inquiring 
into possible underworld connections of 
various west coast gambling figures. 

(He testified in an open court hearing 
of the Federal grand jury last February 26 
that he managed properties—including the 
Moulin Rouge Theater-Restaurant here—for 
Joseph “Doc” Stacher, Las Vegas, and Beverly 
Hills figure believed to be a principal target 
of the investigation. 

(The Russian-born Stacher's naturalized 
citizenship has been canceled because he 
concealed a long arrest record and aliases. 
In 1953 he pleaded guilty in Saratoga, N.Y., 
to conspiracy to commit forgery and gam- 
bling charges, paid a $10,000 fine and received 
a 1-year suspended jail sentence.) 

SEEK PUBLIC SALE 

The zone change on the McCulloch prop- 
erty was approved January 29 by the city 
council. But underwriters for International 
Airport Hotel System, Inc., already had ap- 
plied in California and Illinois for permis- 
sion to offer a public sale of the company’s 
stock, 

A prospectus filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission January 4 stated the 
express purpose of the proposed stock offering 
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was to complete purchase of the real estate 
for the hotel here. 

The proposed public sale of stock, how- 
ever, met resistance from officials of both 
Illinois and California. 

A special bulletin of the Illinois secretary 
of State, securities division, put it this way: 


PROFITS LACKING 


“An examination of the application dis- 
closed among other things, that the company 
had not been in the business in which it 
was engaged for 5 years and did not have 
profits in each of the last 3 years. 

“Accordingly, since the company was in 
the promotional and development stage, 
counsel was advised that an appraisal of the 
assets * * * would be required. 

“In addition, the equivalent of 125,000 
shares of common stock had been issued to 
directors, officers and promoters of the issuer 
at prices less than 2 cents and 4 cents per 
share in December of 1961, while the pro- 
posed public offering price was $12 per 
share .. 

Charles F. Carpentier, Illinois secretary 
of State, told the Times: 

“Our action was based in part upon the 
belief that a substantial dilution of the 
equities which were to be offered to the pub- 
lic in Illinois had occurred when directors, 
officers and promoters of the issuer took a 
substantial number of shares of common 
stock at extremely low prices.” 


ESCROW REFUSED 

“This situation could have been remedied 
if these shares would have been delivered 
into escrow * * *. However, holders of the 
securities in question refused to place them 
into escrow.” 

In California, the proposed offering for 
public sale was $1.7 million of debentures 
and 170,000 shares of common stock. Said 
California Corporations Commissioner John 
G. Sobieski: 

“The division of corporations had informal- 
ly questioned certain aspects of the pro- 
pose” offering * * * One of the problems dis- 
cussed, for example, was the proposed $10 
price for the shares to be sold to the public. 

“It appeared that the promoters had re- 
ceived several hundred thousand shares at an 
average price of 34 cents per share.” 


PURCHASE DELAYED 


In its prospectus the company conceded 
that after sale of the stock the public would 
own 31.2 percent of the shares at a cost of 
$2,705,000, while original stockholders would 
own 68.8 percent for which they paid only 
$127,000. 

After the questions raised by officials of 
Illinois and California but before any offi- 
cial decisions were made, the applications for 
public sale in those States were withdrawn. 
Purchase of the property here was post- 
poned. 

However, the company is entitled to sell 
stock publicly in 20 other States, including 
New York and Florida. It was being traded 
over the counter Friday at $354 bid, offered 
at $414. 

On May 3, 1962, all the shares proposed for 
public sale were purchased by a group of 17 
underwriters. And on July 3, purchase of 
the property by International Airport Hotel 
System, Inc., from McCulloch Corp. was con- 
summated. 

DEMOLITION COMPLETE 

A corporation grant deed on file in the 
recorder’s office here bears Internal Revenue 
stamps of $2,860, indicating that $2.6 mil- 
lion was paid for the property. Demolition 
of the old Harvill plant is now completed. 

Saul S. Cohen, president of the hotel com- 
pany insists the hotel here will have con- 
ventional financing rather than the Team- 
sters’ pension fund. 

“In Miami and Birmingham,” he said, we 
did not qualify for the usual type of financ- 
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ing—bank, insurance company and so forth— 
mainly because of the short-term leases we 
hold with the airports. 

“In Los Angeles we have purchased the 
property outright and we are qualified for 
any type of conventional financing from any 
lending agency.” 

Cohen said a Federal grand jury is not 
looking into the Los Angeles International 
Airport Hotel situation, as far as he knows. 

He admitted, however, that George M. 
Simon, executive vice president, a director 
and chairman of the executive committee of 
the company, appeared briefly before a Fed- 
eral grand jury here some months ago. 


From the Los Angeles Times, August 
28, 1962: 


Federal investigators reportedly are digging 
into the backgrounds of some of the princi- 
pals involved in the dealings of a Florida- 
based company backed by Teamsters’ Union 
pension funds and planning a luxury hotel 
at the gateway to Los Angeles International 
Airport. 

One member of the group, Bryant R. 
Burton, a Los Angeles lawyer and one of 
the promoters of International Airport Ho- 
tel System, Inc., was discussed in Monday’s 
article. 

Burton is vice president and a director of 
the company, as well as secretary of Fremont 
Hotel, Inc., in Las Vegas and a shareholder 
in the Fremont Horseshoe Club and Sands 
gambling casinos there. 

His participation with Ed Levinson in a 
$4 million loan on the Fremont from the 
Teamsters’ Central States, Southeast, and 
Southwest areas pension fund was disclosed 
by the Times in May. 

Another promoter of the hotel company is 
Solomon Levine, treasurer and a director. 
He is identified in the company’s stock pros- 
pectus as president of Greater Boston Fi- 
nance Co. and a brother-in-law of Henry 
Garfinkle, another of the hotel company's 
promoters. 

FIGURED IN PROBE 


What the prospectus did not mention is 
that both Levine and Garfinkle figured in 
investigations of the McClellan labor-man- 
agement rackets committee of the U.S, Sen- 
ate in 1959. 

Levine was summoned by the committee 
as vice president of Manhattan News Co., 
wholesale distributor of magazines in New 
York which employed about 50 union driv- 
ers. He took the fifth amendment when 
asked whether he had made payoffs to a 
union official. 

Levine then held stock in Manhattan News 
Co. in trust for Garfinkle’s children, Myron 
and Gail—just as he does for them now in 
International Airport Hotel System, Inc. 

Garfinkle was then and still is president 
of the American News Co., of which Union 
News Co. is a division. There was testimony 
before the McClellan committee that he set 
up a relative, William Levine, in the truck- 
ing business in Queens and forced a compet- 
itor out of business. 

Garfinkle’s Union News Co. obtained the 
exclusive concession for restaurant and 
cocktail lounge facilities in the Miami In- 
ternational Airport Hotel—which the hotel 
company financed with a $2 million loan 
from the Teamsters’ pension fund. 


REAPS BIG PROFITS 

The hotel company’s stock prospectus re- 
veals that Jack Cooper, whose wife Gertrude 
holds considerable stock, is another promoter 
of the company. 

It also reveals that Cooper was paid $75,000 
by the company for “services rendered” in 
connection with obtaining the lease and ar- 
ranging for financing and construction of 
the Miami Hotel. 

Not revealed, however, is that Cooper re- 
cently was convicted of evading income taxes 
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totaling $259,218 for 1953-54. He was sen- 
tenced April 28 to a 3-month prison term 
plus 9 months probation and fined $15,000. 

Cooper, former vice president of the Miami 
Marlins baseball club and of the West Flagler 
Kennel (dog racing) Club, contended in 
defense to the income tax evasion charges 
that he merely was acting as a purchasing 
agent for representatives of the Dominican 
Republic. 

He claimed he helped Rafael Trujillo, Jr., 
son of the former Dominican Republic dic- 
tator, embezzle $744,000 in an airplane deal. 

COMPANY PROMOTER 
also was in the import-export busi- 
ness in 1953 and was one of three officers 
of a Connecticut apartment project which 
reaped windfall profits of $52,124 on an FHA 
development in 1954. 

Although not mentioned in the prospectus, 
payment of another “finder’s fee” in connec- 
tion with the Miami hotel deal was confirmed 
to the Times by the company president, Saul 
S. Cohen. He said it went to S. George 
Burris. 

The Times is reliably informed that Bur- 
ris was paid $40,000 and his son, Herbert, 
an additional $13,000. 

S. George Burris, a New York accountant 
and president of the First Berkeley Corp., is 
a well-known figure in dealings with the 
teamsters’ pension fund, as revealed pre- 
viously by the Times. 

Loans totaling $3,532,000 from the pension 
fund to First Berkeley Corp. for purchase 
of the seven Cornell Buildings and the Bev- 
erly Wilshire Health Club here are reported 
to be under grand jury scrutiny. 

Burris also was said to be present during 
negotiations which led to a Federal grand 
jury perjury indictment August 1 of Miami 
banker Lou Poller, another recipient of 
Teamsters’ pension fund loans. 

And in testimony before the McClellan 
committee in 1969, Burris admitted he had 
acted as a front for Benjamin Dranow in an 
attempt to rescue the Sun Valley (Fla.) land 
scheme for which Teamsters’ president 
James Riddle Hoffa now faces trial on fraud 
charges. 

(Dranow, reported to be the most power- 
ful intermediary with Hoffa for pension fund 
loans, was sentenced on August 7 to a 7-year 
prison term and fined $10,000 for income 
tax evasion. 

(The prison term will run concurrently 
with an earlier sentence for mail and bank- 
ruptcy fraud, growing out of Dranow’s oper- 
ation of a Minneapolis department store on 
which he obtained Teamsters’ welfare and 
pension fund loans. 

TEN BANK ACCOUNTS 

(Dranow, a commuter between Beverly 
Hills and Miami, deposited a total of $2,944,- 
000 in 10 different bank accounts through- 
out the country between 1954 and 1959, Mc- 
Clellan committee investigators found.) 

Maxwell M. Rabb, chairman of the board 
of International Airport Hotel System, Inc., 
is in a somewhat different category. 

Rabb, a New York attorney, served as sec- 
retary to President Eisenhower's Cabinet 
from 1953 to 1958 and as special assistant 
to Sherman Adams in the White House. He 
left Government service in 1958. 

In 1956, Rabb was accused of leaking to a 
writer some confidential Cabinet informa- 
tion which Congress was unable to get. He 
refused an invitation to be questioned about 
it by the McClellan committee. 


SEVERAL INTERESTS 


Rabb is now a director or officer of several 
companies, including Kratter Corp., Gotham 
Bank, Precision Film Laboratories, J. A. 
Maurer, Inc., American News Co., Seven Arts 
Productions, Ltd., Decker Corp. and Thorn- 
cliffe Park, Ltd. 

Acting as commercial representative for the 
hotel company here is Irving V. Link of the 
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Murray Randolph Co., Beverly Hills. Link, 
who served in the same capacity for First 
Berkeley Corp. in the Cornell Buildings deal, 
is related by marriage to Dranow. 

The Times asked Saul S. Cohen, president 
of the hotel company, if Link received a 
Ander's fee in connection with the hotel to 
be erected across the street from Los Angeles 
International Airport. 

“Link found this property for us,” he re- 
plied. “A fee was paid and as part of his 
broker’s fee he will lease whatever stores 
we will have in the hotel.” 

The company’s stock prospectus shows that 
in addition to the $2.6 million paid for the 
property here, an additional sum of about 
$130,000 was required “for brokerage fees 
and other related expenses.” 

Of that amount, the prospectus said, legal 
fees of $40,000 were to be paid to Bryant R. 
Burton, the company’s vice president. 

The company's agreement to purchase the 
property here was dated June 15, 1961, and 
was amended June 19 and December 20, 1961. 
The escrow instructions were dated Febru- 
ary 15. 

As late as March 27, however, the company 
was expressing interest in bidding on a 
proposed lease of airport property for a hotel. 


LARGE BILLBOARD 


Although the company's promotional ma- 
terial as late as July 1 indicated the hotel 
on the private property would be named Air- 
ways Hotel, a large signboard erected on the 
property bears the name, “Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport Hotel.” 

Acting on a resolution adopted by the 
airport commission, the city attorney's office 
has notified the company that unless it stops 
using this name, legal steps will be taken. 

Cohen, the hotel company president, con- 
ceded to the Times that it may have been 
a “mistake” to get financing from the team- 
sters’ pension fund for the hotels in Miami 
and Birmingham, although he could find 
nothing basically wrong with it. 

He ruefully confided that the Birmingham 
hotel itself, on which the pension fund 
loaned $1 million, has turned out to be a 
“mistake” because the occupancy rate is not 
living up to expectations. 

But he pleaded with the Times for kindly 
treatment, 

“I don’t feel we have done anything 
wrong,” he said, “to get any bad public rela- 
tions in your paper or in your city. 

“We are coming into your city to operate 
a first-class hotel on a long-term basis. We 
hope to get a friendly reception.” 

Wednesday: Teamsters’ pension fund back- 
ing of another airport area hotelman and 
hotel chain is revealed. 


From the Los Angeles Times, August 
29, 1962: 


An outspoken opponent of a proposed hotel 
on Los Angeles International Airport leased 
land got a $2 million Teamsters Union pen- 
sion fund loan to finance a hotel near San 
Francisco International Airport. 

He is Jack D. Crouch, 45, who once con- 
sidered bidding on the lease for a similar 
hotel on San Francisco airport property. 
Now he is on the other side of the fence— 
both figuratively and literally. 

Crouch has been a vice president of Hyatt 
Corp. of America and general manager of 
the Hyatt Houses since the first one was 
established here in 1954 at 5547 West Century 
Boulevard. He is still a director. 


CONTROLLED BY PRITZKERS 


The parent corporation in Chicago is con- 
trolled by members of the Pritzker family. 
Some of the Pritzkers formerly were law 
partners with Stanford Clinton, attorney for 
the Teamsters’ Central States, Southeast and 
Southwest areas pension fund. 

The parent company also received a loan 
of $4 million from the pension fund, The 
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Times has been told by Teamsters’ president 
James Riddle Hoffa, one of the fund trustees. 
These and other Teamsters’ pension fund 
loans, totaling more than $30 million in the 
West and at least $112 million throughout 
the country, are under investigation by Fed- 
eral grand juries and Government agents. 


THREE MINUTES FROM AIRPORT 


Crouch obtained the $2 million pension 
fund loan in 1959 on the Hyatt House at 1333 
Old Bayshore Highway, Burlingame, just 3.5 
miles and 3 minutes by limousine from San 
Francisco International Airport. 

Documents tracing Crouch’s various trans- 

actions on the property are on file in the 
San Mateo County recorder’s office, Redwood 
City. 
They begin July 9, 1958, with a memo- 
randum of agreement to sell the property 
improved with a 219-room motel. Crouch 
was the buyer; Don Hawley Enterprises, Inc., 
the seller. 

At the same time, Don Hawley Enterprises 
gave a trust deed to Hyatt House, Inc., as 
security for a note of $90,000, payable at the 
close of escrow. 


PARTIAL PAYMENT 


Nearly a year later, on May 27, 1959, Don 
Hawley Enterprises turned the property over 
to Crouch by grant deed. Revenue stamps 
affixed indicated a consideration of $48,500, 
most likely representing a partial payment. 

At the same time, Crouch gave a trust deed 
to Don Hawley Enterprises to secure a note 
of $107,000, apparently the balance due. 

An unrecorded lease, in favor of Hyatt 
House, Inc., and the memorandum of agree- 
ment of sale were released and discharged on 
the same date. 

On June 15, 1959, Margo Church quit- 
claimed the property to Crouch, vesting title 
in the husband as separate property. 


EXECUTES TRUST DEED 


Then, on August 31, 1959, Crouch exe- 
cuted a trust deed on the property and a 
chattel mortgage on all personal property in 
the Hyatt House as security for a $2 million 
loan from the Teamsters Central States, 
Southeast and Southwest areas pension fund, 

Crouch next gave a second trust deed on 
the property December 5, 1959, to Barker 
Bros. Corp. It was security for a note of 
$514,080, Crouch having contracted with the 
company for furnishings and fixtures. 

On March 28, 1960, Hyatt House & San 
Francisco—a partnership operating the 
Hyatt House Hotel in Burlingame—gave a 
second chattel mortgage on the furnishings 
to Barker Bros. Corp. as additional security 
for the $514,080 note. 


SIGNED BY PARTNERS 


This document was signed by Jay A. Pritz- 
ker and Jack Crouch as partners of Hyatt 
House, San Francisco. 

Finally, on January 17, Jack Crouch and 

t Crouch turned the property 
over to Hyatt Corp. of America by grant 
deed. No Internal Revenue stamps were 
affixed, indicating no taxable consideration 
changed hands. 

Since then, Crouch has been active—in 
association with builder Fritz Burns—as 
president of the Airport Marina Hotel, a $5 
million complex going up at 8639 Lincoln 
Boulevard, between the new Los Angeles 
International Airport and the new Marina 
del Rey. 

He identified himself as such when he ap- 

ed before the Airport Commission on 
April 18 to oppose leasing of airport prop- 
erty for a hotel. He called it “complete 
infringement on private enterprise.” 

Crouch said that private enterprise has 
spent millions of dollars keeping up with 
growing needs in the airport area. 

The airport commissioners, he said, have 
“the tools to choke us out” by “entrapment 
of passengers’ at an on-the-spot hotel. 
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the hotel. 


airport 

City Councilman Ernani Bernardi then in- 
troduced a resolution opposing the hotel. 
He was supported by Councilmen C. Lemoine 
Blanchard. Gordon R. Hahn, and Ransom M. 
Callicott and Councilwoman Rosalind Wy- 
man. 

PROPOSAL DEFENDED 


At a meeting of the council's industry and 
transportation committee on June 7, Presi- 
dent Melvin J. Erickson of the Airport Com- 
mission defended the airport hotel proposal. 

He said the hotel would not be a city 
operation, but would be built, maintained, 
and operated by private enterprise. This, 
he noted, is the same system used in leasing 
airport space for restaurants, gasoline sta- 
tions, shops and parking lots. 

Income from the hotel to the airport, to 
be used to help retire bonds, has been esti- 
mated at between $150,000 and $200,000 a 
year. 

Among those speaking in opposition once 
again was Crouch, this time representing 
the Airport Hotel and Motel Association. 
The committee made no recommendation 
and the full council has scheduled a public 
hearing for September 6. 

When the same sort of proposal was under 
consideration in San Francisco, Crouch took 


“Jack Crouch came up to see me when 
we were preparing to ask for bids for a hotel 
on airport property. He then held an option 
on ground just off airport property but was 
interested in bidding. 

PERCENTAGE TOO HIGH 


“When I told him of our proposed mini- 
mum terms, he said the percentage was too 
high and we wouldn't get a single bidder. 
If we did, he said, he would build another 
motel on his property which would prove 
more successful.” 

Brown said minimum terms were 5 per- 
cent on the first $2 million gross and 6 per- 
cent on everything over $2 million. Hilton 
Hotels bid successfully and built the hotel. 

“It has been very, very successful,” Brown 
said. “We are getting $100,000 to $120,000 
revenue each year to the airport. It is a 
40-year lease.” 

Brown said the $2.5 million, 309-room 
Hilton Inn is expanding with 50 more rooms 
and a convention center at a cost of about 
$1 million. He said occupancy is so good 
that Hilton people say they could fill an- 
other 100 rooms 3 nights a week. 

“It must be fairly good,” Brown pointed 
out, “because Crouch came up and built 
the Hyatt House and last year the Thunder- 
bird was constructed and all seem to be 
doing very well.” 


A TRIBUTE TO PROGRESS: FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE US. ARMS 
CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, 1 year 


privileged to be a cosponsor of the legis- 
lation which established the Agency. 
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This action was particularly signifi- 

cant, for it was probably the first time 

any government ever created an agency 
ccc 
ment and arms control. 

During its first year this Agency, under 
the able directorship of William C. Fos- 
ter, was active in coordination, research, 
advice, and negotiation. The need for 
coordination comes from the fact that 
many aspects of public policy would be 
affected by an arms cortrol agreement. 
Such policy must be in harmony with re- 
lated policies of other agencies. 

Several staff units give full time to re- 
search into matters relevant to arms 
control policy. The Bureau of Science 
and Technology coordinates and spon- 
sors scientific research. It has been es- 
pecially concerned this past year with 
the problem of weapons test detection 
and has worked closely with the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Bureau of Weap- 
ons Evaluation and Control conducts re- 
search into the impact of arms control 
proposals on existing weapons systems 
and on military security in general. The 
Bureau of Economics studies the long- 
range economic consequences of arms 
control and disarmament schemes that 
might be approved. Top level policy ad- 
visement and the determination of long- 
range research projects are functions of 


Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
is the preparation and dissemination of 
public information concerning the diffi- 
cult problems of arms control and dis- 
armament. The International Relations 
Bureau is charged with managing the 
day-to-day negotiations. It must fur- 
nish background data and position pa- 
pers for U.S. negotiators. This requires 
considerable research, and in this it is 
aided by the Political Affairs and the 
Politicai Research and Analysis Offices. 

During its first year, the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency car- 
ried out its responsibility for negotiating 
with foreign governments with persist- 
ence and astuteness. Soviet intransi- 
gence, reversals, and the resumption of 
testing made negotiating difficult and 
trying. But the performance of this new 
Agency must not be measured in terms 
of concrete agreements with the Soviet 
Union. Its intrinsic importance is not 
dependent on Russian good will. Rather 
it provides an expert corps of people 
which will give sustained attention to 
one of the great problems of our age. 

In the past year an excellent founda- 
tion was established which will permit 
an orderly expansion of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency to meet 
increasing demands for service. The 
Agency has done remarkably well with 
a staff of 126 people, and the increase 
in staff to 220 invisioned in the House 
approval of a budget of $6,500,000 will 
permit a greatly stepped-up research and 
public affairs program. It will also go 
far in enabling the Agency to fully ac- 
quaint the public with the information 
on disarmament that is so vitally needed. 

I am hopeful that this research will 
place even greater emphasis on the 
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stated objectives of the act; on the “eco- 
nomic, political, legal, social, and psy- 
chological factors, related to the preven- 
tion of war.” I believe that intensified 
research for conversion to a peacetime 
economy is a must. The Agency has 
exerted leadership within the executive 
branch toward the achievement of the 
objective of disarmament, but more em- 
phasis should be placed on the achieve- 
ment of this goal. Answers must be 
found to the problems caused by a spiral- 
ing arms race. 

The House action is commendable. I 
hope that favorable action in the Senate 
will make this vital expansion possible. 
The Agency in its brief existence has 
earned the support of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, my commendations to 
the Agency on the great strides it has 
made and my compliments to it on its 
first anniversary. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means may have 
until midnight, Tuesday, October 2, to 
file a conference report on H.R. 11970, 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CEREMONIES COMMEMORATING IS- 
SUANCE OF SAM RAYBURN COM- 
MEMORATIVE STAMP 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ROBERTS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
body of the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objectior.. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, on September 16, 1962, the late Hon- 
orable Sam Rayburn was honored in his 
hometown of Bonham, Tex., in a cere- 
mony observing the first issuance of the 
Sam Rayburn commemorative stamp. 

It was my distinct privilege to partici- 
pate in the ceremonies and to have the 
high honor of introducing the principal 
speaker, the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, the Vice President of the United 
States, who served as a Member of the 
House of Representatives with the late 
Speaker. At this point in the Recorp, 
I would like to include my introduction 
of the Vice President, along with his re- 
marks: 

ADDRESS AND INTRODUCTION OF THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT BY CONGRESSMAN ROBERTS or Texas 
Judge Moore, Mr. Vice President, Post- 

master General Belen, Senator Yarborough, 

Mr. Bentsen, Mrs. Bartley, Mrs. Thomas, and 

friends, we are gathered here to honor the 

memory of a great man. 

Sam Rayburn walked among his friends 


His image as a true world leader grows with 
each passing day. 


1962 


I am honored to stand in the edge of his 
reflection and to follow a few steps along 
the road which he chartered. 

The nationwide and worldwide clamor for 
the stamp that is being issued today is com- 
ing not only from the collectors who realize 
that it will be a stamp of historic signifi- 
cance, but from people who have never saved 
a stamp in their lives. These are the people 
who shared our deep regard for the Speaker, 
Sam Rayburn—people who never had the 
opportunity, as you and I had, to know him 
personally, but admired him as a great Amer- 
ican. 

Always a man to shun personal publicity, 
he dismissed with gruff good will all public 
demonstrations in his behalf. 

History only acknowledges modesty, 
though, and does not hesitate to reward 
greatness. 

Even though Mr. Rayburn would have 
scoffed at the idea, as long as history of the 
United States is written, there will be an 
important chapter for Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn. 

As his successor as Congressman of this 
great Fourth District, it is an honor and a 
privilege to be here to pay tribute to his 
memory. 

I feel a great sense of responsibility today. 
I am here to present a member of one of the 
most justly famous legislative teams in our 
history at a ceremony honoring the other 
member of the team. 

For many years two names dominated the 
legislative scene. They were Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn and Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

The luster that was attached to those 
names did not arise solely from legislative 
skill or political leadership. The Rayburn- 
Johnson combination was much more than 
that. It was, in fact, the symbol of respon- 
sible, patriotic leadership in which the long- 
range needs of our country are always to be 
placed above the temporary exigencies of 
party necessity. 

The relationship between these two men 
was one which began long before the events 
which placed them on the national and in- 
ternational scene. The friendship of the late 
Speaker Rayburn with the Johnsons began 
with the Vice President's father and was one 
that continued throughout his life. 

It was a relationship that was fortunate for 
the two men, because they found within each 
other mutual sources of strength in their 
common dedication to the service of their 
country. It was also a relationship which 
was fortunate for the country because be- 
tween the two of them they demonstrated so 
that all could see that the American system 
was so strong it could survive the strains of 
heated partisanship and still maintain a 
common front against the enemies of free- 
dom. 

Both were men of humble beginnings. But 
both were also men of persistence and per- 
severance. Their close relationship contin- 
ued even after LYNDON JOHNSON left the 
Senate to serve in the high office of Vice 
President of the United States, and in a 
real sense I think the relationship continues 
today, because Sam Rayburn is a man who 
will never really leave us. 

As a Texan, I am very proud that two of 
the most distinguished statesmen of our 
century have been Texans. And I am very 
proud of the honor that has been accorded 
to me today. 

As our Vice President, LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son has established a record without parallel 
in our . He has conducted delicate 
and difficult diplomatic negotiations in the 
far corners of the globe. He has been en- 
trusted with sweeping responsibilities in the 
vital field of outer space. He has been as- 
signed the task of assuring equal employ- 
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ment opportunity to the lowly who must 
have an advocate. He has been present in 
the highest councils of our Nation, where his 
voice has been heard in some of the most 
crucial decisions of our times. 

It is my honor, it is my privilege, to present 
to you that great Texan and that great 
American, the Vice President of the United 
States, LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON 


It is a privilege to be here with so many 
Texans, all of whom knew and loved Mr. 
Sam Rayburn, as the Post Office Department 
honors the Speaker with his commemorative 
stamp. 

The real strength of a man can be deter- 
mined by the way his works are carried on 
beyond his life and the manner in which his 
neighborhood honors his memory. 


Bonham, Tex., was the Speaker’s home; the 


House was his working place and his life, 
but the whole of the United States was his 
neighborhood. 

With us today we have the strongest evi- 
dence of the ties he made during his stew- 
ardship in our behalf. 

The Post Office Department tells us that 
few first-day stamp issuances have created 
the interest that this one has. 

The Sam Rayburn Foundation and its 
program of scholarships and fellowships for 
political science is making swift, steady 
strides toward a successful start. 

His hometown friends, his home State 
friends, and his friends from all the other 
States stand ready to carry out his wishes in 
the foundation and at the museum here in 
Bonham. 

Sam Rayburn gained the opportunity to 
use all of his many fine talents because the 
people of his home saw in him the raw ele- 
ments of greatness that he developed to the 
finest degree. 

From the earliest days of statehood, Texas 
has shown uncommonly good judgment in 
sending to Congress men who have had the 
ability and capacity for high national re- 
sponsibility and it is my firm belief that the 
greatest of them all was Mr. Sam Rayburn. 

Every day I am reminded that it is to my 
everlasting benefit that I had the great 
privilege of walking with him a consider- 
able way down the road. 

For the Speaker, the road ended last No- 
vember 16. We miss him now very much. 
The country misses him. 

But we can find wisdom and strength from 
the lessons he taught and the heritage he 
left. 

He taught responsibility. He was an ex- 
ample of devotion to country and dedica- 
tion to duty. As he was never stampeded 
by pressure, he was never held back by 
fear. He sought always the public good 
rather than courting mere public approval. 
These are good things to remember. 

But the heritage he left is a heritage of 
respect for the people which ought to be 
the hallmark of every public career. 

There was never a person in the United 
States who couldn’t see the Speaker. It 
caused consternation in his staff, but he 
made his own appointments, at times on the 
back of the first envelope he pulled from his 
pocket. 

He read all of his own mail. He once told 
me: “When someone writes me on tablet 
paper with a lead pencil, I figure what he's 
writing about is pretty important to him.” 

The House of Representatives was his 
alpha and omega. Political writers for years 
to come will endeavor to analyze Mr. Ray- 
burn who held sway over the House longer 
than any other mortal. 

And they can turn to him for their text: 
“You can’t really say how you lead. You 
feel your way, receptive to those rolling tides 
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of sentiment. And if a man can’t see and 
hear and feel, why then, of course, he’s lost.” 

The Speaker could do all three. He was 
part of the good earth. 

He furnished much of our straightfor- 
ward thinking and talking. He was made in 
the same stalwart, forthright mold that 
marked our Nation’s founders. 

He was younger than most of us. What 
he disliked more than “old fogies,” as he put 
it, was “young fogies.” 

He believed in staying always alert to new 
ways to serve social progress and human 
freedom. 

In his last speech in the House—the day 
he doubled Henry Clay’s record as Speaker— 
he stood in the well so familiar to him and 
said: “I have so much faith in human be- 
ings. I know that people are good folks.” 

One evening, reminiscing with friends, he 
put it well. He recalled how good people 
always had been to him. He talked of Flag 
Springs, the little town in the old Fourth 
District where he attended a one-room 
school, 

“All of us are just a little way from Flag 
Springs,” he said. “You know I just missed 
being a tenant farmer by a gnat’s heel.” 

Whether we come from San Antonio or 
McKinney, from Graham or Johnson City— 
each of us is “just a little way from Flag 
Springs.” So long as we remembered that— 
so long as we remember that we in public 
life are only servants, that the people who 
send us here are the masters—then we shall 
be worthy of the trust vested in us and this 
Republic shall endure. 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 16, 1962, it was 
my privilege to participate in ceremonies 
observing the first issuance of the Sam 
Rayburn commemorative stamp held in 
Bonham, Tex., the hometown of the late 
Speaker. 

Among the many distinguished friends 
gathered to pay tribute to Mr. Rayburn 
was his friend, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas, the Honorable 
RALPH W. YARBOROUGH. At this point 
in the Recorp I would like to include 
Senator YARBOROUGH’s remarks at the 
ceremonies: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
or TEXAS 


When Sam Rayburn left us here, 10 
months ago today, and 22 years after he was 
first elected Speaker, 180 million Americans 
wept, and three Presidents stood on a cold 
hillside to honor a parliamentary leader 
whose likes they would not see again. 

More than 74 of his 79 years were lived in 
Fannin County, among you, his relatives, 
friends and neighbors. You knew him best. 
His physical characteristics have been repro- 
duced on these U.S. Government stamps, 
first offered to the people today, here in 
his beloved Bonham, for hundreds of mil- 
lions to see and honor. 

Beautiful is the artwork and faithful is 
the picture, but the real Sam Rayburn is 
pictured best on the hearts and minds of his 
neighbors. His image reflects the love you 
feel for a thousand acts of kindness that 
poured forth from his generous nature as 
freely as water flowed from the rock that 
Moses touched. 

But if Sam Rayburn were here today, he 
would put a stop to all this. 

He would look about him at this great 
crowd and say: Who's keeping the store?” 

Yet, I count it as one of the great honors 
of my life to be here, a part of this ceremony 
to honor a man whose dedication and ability 
made him one of the tallest Americans of 
them all. 
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He was a man who could chop wood and 
hoe cotton; a man who could raise the na- 
tional prestige of the House of Representa- 
tives and advise eight Presidents; a man who 
could talk gently to a child, or push through 
divided Congress 


true greatness of this man. 

I'll tell you why I know Sam Rayburn was 
not a man to go seeking honors. 

Last year, when Mr. Speaker left Washing- 
ton for the last time to return to his beloved 
Bonham, with the advice, counsel, and sup- 
port of some of his closest friends, I intro- 
duced in the U.S. Senate a resolution to have 


service to his country. 

On the following day I received in Wash- 
ington a telegram from Speaker Rayburn 
which I would like to read: “I hear by the 
radio that you have introduced a resolution 
to give me some kind of medal. I appreci- 
ate the friendship and generosity displayed 
this matter, but I do trust that 
try to pass such a resolution be- 
do not think that medals of this 
appropriate for the living and, if 
it passed, it would be embarrassing to me. 

“I trust that you will, as usual, regard my 
wishes in this matter.” 

Fellow Americans, as almost everyone in 
Washington was accustomed to do, I re- 
spected his request. All work to get the 
medal resolution passed was halted, even 
though 50 Members of the U.S. Senate—in 
those few hours—signed as cosponsors of the 
resolution. 

In January 1962 I returned from Texas to 
the new session of Congress, a session start- 
ing for the first time in 50 years without Sam 
Rayburn, and asked for passage of the res- 
olution, Last Wednesday the resolution was 
passed by the Senate and the House in less 
than 3 hours in further tribute to the be- 
loved “Mr. Sam.” It is to be signed by the 
President in a few days. 

It will be a gold medal bearing a design 
yet to be chosen, and will go to the Rayburn 
estate, and probably ultimately will be placed 
in the library here. Thus it will return to 
the people Sam Rayburn loved and served. 
Bronze copies of the medal will be made by 
the mint and sold to the public at cost. 

We are saying, with these stamps and with 
this medal, to history and to the generations 
of public servants who are to follow us in 
the Congress that Sam Rayburn was a great 

of the finest tradition of public serv- 
ice in the United States. He heard when the 
country called, and he knew how to respond. 
His legacy, his example of service devoted to 
his country, will be an inspiration to men 
and women, young and old, so long as his 
country lives and parliamentary government 
survives. 


And thus it is with the stamp issued 
here today. 

These are modest honors for a man 
whose stature will tower in history as it 
did in his lifetime. All of us here are 
privileged to live a part of his heritage 
to democracy. 

What influences shaped this great- 
ness? Two: heredity and environment— 
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an enlarged 
photograph of the lives, and the best 
hopes, ideals, and patriotism of the peo- 
ple of Fannin County. 
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HON. JOHN F. HENNING: UNDER 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SHELLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
body of the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
feeling that our President could not have 
made a better or a wiser choice to fill 
the position of Under Secretary of Labor 
than he did in choosing John F. Hen- 
ning. 

The position of Under Secretary of 
Labor requires, first, a man of experience 
in the administration of labor legislation 
and labor programs. Mr. Henning has 
served with distinction as the director of 
the California Department of Industrial 
Relations since 1959. He will bring to 
the U.S. Department of Labor invaluable 
experience in administering one of the 
largest State labor departments in the 
country. This experience will materially 
aid him to fulfill the duties of Under Sec- 
retary of Labor, in handling the day-to- 
day operations of the major bureaus of 
the Department. 

Mr. Speaker, it requires, second, a man 
who has worked in the broad range of 
human relations. Today, as never before, 
the Department of Labor is in the fore- 
front of agencies responsible for the solu- 
tion of our domestic and world problems. 
Among the most serious and important of 
these is the problem of interracial and 
intergroup relations. 

Mr. Henning has had a lifelong inter- 
est in such problems. Most important, 
he has shown a deep concern with fun- 
damental personal rights and interracial 
justice. He is a longtime member of 
the San Francisco Council for Civic 
Unity. He is a member of the advisory 
committee of the Catholic Interracial 
Council of San Francisco. He was a 
forceful commissioner of the first fair 
employment practices commission to be 
established in California, the San Fran- 
cisco Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity. As director of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, much of his effort was directed 
to making its division of fair employ- 
ment practices the workable and viable 
instrument that it is today. 

In international affairs, Mr. Henning 
has served as a member of the executive 
committee and trustee of the World Af- 
fairs Council of Northern California. 
In 1961 he was the recipient of an award 
from the Government of Israel for 
friendship for and support of the State 
of Israel. 


affairs. Among 
them, he has been a member of the 
Public Welfare Commission for the City 
and County of San Francisco. He is a 
member of the U.S. Department of Labor 
Advisory Committee on Young Workers. 
He is vice of the San Fran- 
cisco Recreation Center for the Handi- 
capped. 
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For some 10 years he served as research 
director of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor where he worked closely 
with Mr. C. J. Haggerty, then secretary 
of the State federation of labor, and 
now president of the AFL-CIO Building 
Trades Department. 

Among the honors he has received is 
the University of San Francisco's 1961 
Regis Award for distinguished service in 
the field of labor-management relations. 
In September of this year he became the 
first recipient of the Catholic Labor In- 
stitute’s Public Service Award. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my judgment that 

x will 


the Federal Government. He will bring 
dispassionate fairness and good will to 
the difficult and important post of Under 
Secretary of Labor. 


EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarry] 
may extend his remarks in the body of 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I commented in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on the concern of the Congress 
and the administration relative to the 
role of the Office of Education in the 
Federal structure. 

Sterling McMurrin has resigned as 
Commissioner of Education to return to 
the teaching of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Utah. Among the many 
scholarly contributions Sterling Mc- 
Murrin made during his term of office 
was his definition of an educated man: 

He has hope for the future, but refuses to 
deny the tragedies of the present. [He] is 
one who loves knowledge and will accept no 
substitutes and whose life is made meaning- 
ful through the never-ending process of the 


cultivation of his total intellectual re- 
sources. 


These observations of Dr. MeMurrin 
quite obviously reflect his firm belief that 
nothing less than excellence in educa- 
tion will suffice in this age of peril. He 
was not satisfied with education as ne 
found it. He asked for the collective 
effort of the best minds, educators, and 
laymen alike, in the identification of the 
large needs in education and in the 
charting of the course to satisfy them. 
He called for vigor in education; for 
critical study of the aims and purposes 
of education; for courage in recognizing 
and examining the weaknesses in educa- 
tion; and for deliberate and forceful 
action in effecting needed changes. 

He is totally committed to the need 


basic subjects the study of history and 
philosophy, as well as education in the 
arts—which are essential to the quality 
and character of our culture and to gen- 
eral national strength, and which en- 
courage the creativity that is a part of 


of leadership in American education—of 
leadership in ideas, leadership in incen- 
tive, and of genuine inspiration for the 
forward movement of American educa- 
tion. To that end, his administration 


the Office of Education has played a ma- 
jor role in focusing national attention on 
the need for education for freedom and 
world understading. Programs for edu- 
cation in our great urban centers have 
received the special attention of the 
Office of Education during McMurrin’s 
period of leadership. 

Dr. McMurrin was greatly concerned 
by the impact on the American educa- 
tional system of Federal programs affect- 
ing education. In addition to the study 
and the assessment of such Federal pro- 
grams called for by the National De- 
fense Education Act, he took the lead- 
ership in policy discussions with the 
heads of other Federal agencies with re- 
spect to science education and closer 
coordination between the Office of Edu- 
cation and other agencies involved 
in international educational programs 
which draw upon the same domestic 
resources. 

Other emphases during Dr. McMur- 
rin’s administration dealt with the ex- 
pansion of educational opportunity, the 
encouragement of greater educational 
attainment, and education for public 
service. 

These actions reflect Dr. MeMurrin's 
ability to see problems in terms of their 
far-reaching consequences for the Na- 
tion and the world and his deep person- 
al interest in having the Office address 
itself to major problems confronting 
American education. 

In his farewell remarks to the staff of 
the Office of Education, Sterling MeMur- 
rin has this to say about the future of the 
Office: 

I believe that the future of the Office de- 
serves the careful and con considera- 
tion of all of us, and of all those who are 
interested in the future of American educa- 
tion. Many good things have come from the 
Office of Education in the past, and many, 
many more things must come from it in the 
future. It must be the chief source of lead- 
ership in American education—of leadership 
in ideas, leadership in incentive, and of gen- 
uine inspiration for the forward movement 
of American education. I have found, as a 
matter of fact, that many people in the 
Office of Education have been somewhat 
apologetic about the role which they have 
performed in relationship to education in the 
Nation at large, and it seems to me, in rela- 
tionship to some institutions and some 
educational organizations. I would like to 
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insist that the U.S. Office of Education should 
never be compared in amy way whatsoever 
with any of the educational 

that represent institutions or that represent 
educational functions or that represent seg- 
ments of the educational profession. It. in a 
sense, stands over and above any educational 
organization that we can identify simply by 
reason of its being a basic function and 
agency of the Federal Government, and it 
should, it seems to me, be the chief source of 
leadership in American education. I have 
no doubt that it will continue to be a source 
of genuine and will continue to 
increase in its command of respect from the 
educational world. 


In summary, Dr. MeMurrin is a man 
of imagination, of the highest personal 
integrity, and of total commitment to the 
improvement of education. 


WHY NOT SHEA STADIUM? 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] may 
extend his remarks in the body of the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I am 
pleased to include with these remarks 
the “Over the River” column of Edward 
Zeltner published in the New York Mir- 
ror of Thursday, September 6, 1962. 

To name the new stadium in Queens, 
New York City, now under construction, 
where the New York Mets baseball team 
will play their home games, Shea 
Stadium is a splendid and worthwhile 
suggestion. No one has done more to 
return National League baseball to New 
York City than my longtime friend, the 
Honorable William A. Shea, and I sin- 
cerely trust that the proper authorities 
in New York City will name the stadium 
Shea Stadium. 

Over THE River—Srart Drive ror SHEA 

STADIUM 
(By Edward Zeltner) 
A second for Mr. Gimbel: Merchant Prince 


ballpark being built in Flushing Meadows be 
named “Shea Stadium™—to recognize the 
man who—more than anyone else is respon- 
sible for the return to National League base- 
ball to New York City. 

Unhesitatingly, we second Mr. Gimbel's 
motion. 

What's more, we herewith inaugurate our 
own campaign to enlist popular support for 
the Gimbel proposal. 

Attorney William A. (Bill) Shea, an “old 
Dodger like myself (and dyed-in-the-wool 
Brooklynite) as spearhead of Mayor Wag- 
ner's Citizens Committee to bring a National 
League club back to New York—to take up 
the void left by the 
Dog 


Mr. Gimbel points this out. Gimbel 
should know. He was a member of Shea's 
committee. So were genial Jim Farley and 
Clint Blume, who, I am sure, would 
nod assent to the “Shea Stadium” pro- 
posal. So would all of my sports writing 
confreres who shadowed Shea through every 
step of his tireless negotiations until they 
reached fruition. 


We'd like to see Brook! 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Taser (at the request of Mr. 
KILBURN), on account of illness in his 
family. 

Mrs. Hansen, for September 27, 28, 
balance of week, and indefinite period, 
on account of official business in district. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, ASHBROOK, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wurrener, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Savon, for 60 minutes, tomorrow. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
NELSON), for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Moore (at the request of Mr. 
Netsen), for 1 hour, on October 1. 

Mr. Moore (at the request of Mr. 
NELSEN), for 1 hour, on October 2. 

Mr, GALLAGHER (at the request of Mr. 
Wacconner), for 1 hour, tomorrow. 

Mr. HoLIFELD (at the request of Mr. 
Wacconner), for 30 minutes, following 
special order of Mr. GALLAGHER. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 


the request of Mr. NELSEN) to revise and 
extend their remarks on Senate Joint 
Resolution 230 and include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. NELSEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Jonas. 

(The following Members and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Corman. 

Mr. GARMATZ. 

Mr. ABBITT. 

Mr. Focarty in two instances. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 12391. An act to improve and protect 
farm income, to reduce costs of farm pro- 
grams in the Federal Government, to reduce 
the Federal Government’s excessive stocks 
of agricultural commodities, to maintain rea- 
sonable and stable prices of agricultural com- 
modities and products of consumers to pro- 
vide adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities for domestic and foreign needs, 
to conserve natural resources, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 12526. An act to amend section 172 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide a 7-year net operating loss carryover for 
certain regulated transportation corpora- 
tions. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 1291. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
increase the fee charged for learners’ per- 
mits; 

S. 2429. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Virgin Islands National Park, St. John, 
V.I., and for other purposes; 

S. 2798. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to assess reasonable fees for the 
restoration of motor vehicle operators’ per- 
mits and operating privileges after suspen- 
sion or revocation thereof; 

S. 2977. An act to amend the Life Insurance 
Act of the District of Columbia; 

5.3358. An act to permit investment of 
funds of insurance companies organized 
within the District of Columbia in obligations 
of the Inter-American Development Bank; 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to establish 
the sesquicentennial commission for the cele- 
bration of the Battle of New Orleans, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to ac- 
quire certain property within Chalmette 
National Historical Park, and for other 
purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 224. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to order units and members in 
the Ready Reserve to active duty for not 
more than 12 months, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 

On September 25, 1962: 

HR. 218. An act to provide that individ- 
uals enlisted into the Armed Forces of the 
United States shall take an oath to support 
on “fran a the Constitution of the United 

H.R. 575. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the upper division of the Baker 
Federal reclamation project, Oregon, and 
for other p 
a 1304. An act for the relief of Jung 

H.R. 1960. An act to amend chapter 85 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating to 
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the jurisdiction of the U.S. district courts, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2604. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Dettoli; 

H.R. 5312. An act for the relief of certain 
additional claimants against the United 
States who suffered personal injuries, prop- 
erty damage, or other loss as a result of 
the explosion of a munitions truck between 
Smithfield and Selma, N.C., on March 7, 
1942; 

H.R. 5320. An act for the relief of Robert 
Knobbe; 

H.R. 6016. An act for the relief of William 
Thomas Dendy; 

H.R. 6649. An act for the relief of C. W. 
Jones; 

H.R. 6998. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Pirotta; 

H.R. 6999. An act for the relief of Henry 
Massari; 

H.R. 7123. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Takako Coughlin; 

H.R. 7438. An act for the relief of Anna 
Caporossi Crisconl; 

H.R. 7704. An act for the relief of Chyung 
Sang Bak; 

H.R. 8626. An act for the relief of Wilfrid 
M. Cheshire; 

H.R. 9578. An act for the relief of Annie 
Yasuko Bower; 

H.R. 9587. An act for relief of Anthony E. 
O'Sorlo; 

H.R. 9603. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Cmdr. Joseph P. Mannix; 

H.R. 9893. An act for the relief of Tedeusz 


Sochacki; 

H.R. 9995. An act for the relief of Dwight 
W. Clarahan; 

H.R. 10566. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and orderly disposition of mineral in- 
terests in certain public lands in Pima 
County, Ariz.; 

H.R. 10678. An act for the relief of Angelo 
A. Russo; 

H.R. 10720. An act for the relief of Rex- 
ford R. Cherryman, of Williamsburg, Va.; 

H.R. 11164. An act to approve an amenda- 
tory repayment contract negotiated with the 
Quincy Columbia Basin Irrigation District, 
authorize similar contracts with any of the 
Columbia Basin Irrigation Districts, and to 
amend the Columbia Basin Project Act of 
1943 (57 Stat. 14), as amended, and for other 

oses: 

H.R. 11266. An act to amend the act of 
March 8, 1922, as amended, to extend its 
provisions to the townsite laws applicable in 
the State of Alaska; 

H.R. 12416. An act to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting pe- 
riod prescribed, of chestnut extract proposed 
to be disposed of pursuant to the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act; 

H.R. 12818. An act to amend the act of 
July 13, 1946, to authorize the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of certain addi- 
tional toll bridges over or across the Dela- 
ware River and Bay; and 

H.J. Res. 730. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim May 15 of each 
year as Peace Officers Memorial Day and the 
calendar week of each year during which 
such May 15 occurs as Police Week; 

On September 26, 1962: 

H.R. 12391. An act to improve and protect 
farm income, to reduce costs of farm pro- 
grams to the Federal Government, to reduce 
the Federal Government’s excessive stocks of 
agricultural commodities, to maintain rea- 
sonable and stable prices of agricultural com- 
modities and products to consumers, to pro- 
vide adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities for domestic and foreign needs, to 
conserve natural resources, and for other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 14 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, September 27, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2580. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 23, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a comprehensive report on the Four River 
Basins, Fla., requested by resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted May 12, 1950, and other resolutions 
of that committee and of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, and 
of the River and Harbor and Flood Control 
Acts listed in the report (H. Doc. No. 585); 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

2581. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to establish an addi- 
tional office of Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2582. A letter from the Secretary of La- 
bor, transmitting a report on the operation 
of title III, union trusteeships, of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959, which section 305 of that act re- 
quires at the expiration of 3 years from 
enactment; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

2583. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the semiannual report 
relating to the authority to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities required for 
advanced research projects, pursuant to 
Public Law 85-685; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2584. A letter from the chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting the 15th Semiannial 
Report of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States as of D2- 
cember 31, 1961, pursuant to section 9 of 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, 
and the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949, as amended; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2585. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the examination of purchases of 
certain major components for Redstone and 
Jupiter missiles by Chrysler Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., as prime contractor under Depart- 
ment of the Army cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tracts; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 773. Res- 
olution authorizing the employment of addi- 
tional personnel for the Offices of the 
Doorkeeper and Postmaster of the House of 
Representatives; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2479). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Twenty-sixth report pertaining 
to contract operations (Rept. No. 2480). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Twenty-seventh report pertain- 


. Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 699. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Hungarian Re- 
formed Federation of America”, approved 
March 2, 1907, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2482). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Joint Resolution 214. Joint 
resolution authorizing the President of the 
United States to designate the period from 
November 26, 1962, through December 2, 1962, 
as National Cultural Center Week; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2483). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 11086. A bill to amend title 28, 
United States Code, to provide for additional 
commissioners of the U.S. Court of Claims, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 2484). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.11944. A bill to incorporate the 
American Symphony Orchestra League; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2485). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 1288. An act to 
amend section 362(b) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2486). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 962. An act to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
amended, to aid the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in the investigation of aircraft accidents, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 2487). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 12886. A bill for the relief of Dr. Olga 
Marie Ferrer; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2478). Referred to the Committee of 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


ER. 13233. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that 
property taxes shall 
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By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 13284. A bill to amend subsection 
(e) of section 44 of the Trademark Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

ELR. 13235. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Commission on 
Aircraft Noise Abatement Problems; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 13236. A bill to simplify payroll ad- 
ministration in the House of Representatives 
by providing that the salaries of certain em- 
ployees of the House and the clerk hire 
allowance of Members, shall consist of aggre- 
gate annual amounts rather than basic an- 
nual amounts plus additional amounts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 13237. A bill for the relief of certain 
persons having summer homes in the Rio 
Grande Canyon summer home group, in the 
Rio Grande National Forest; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 13238. A bill to authorize a per capita 
distribution of $500 from certain funds of 
the Yakima Tribes of Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 13239. A bill to authorize a per cap- 
ita distribution of $350 from funds arising 
from judgments in favor of any of the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Colville Reservation; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL: 

H.R. 13240. A bill to terminate price sup- 
ports and acreage and marketing restrictions 
on basic agricultural commodities and feed 
grains, and to provide for acreage payments 
during a transitional period; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr COOLEY: 

H.R. 13241. A bill to amend section 309 of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 13242. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 in order to 
extend the provisions of title II relating to 
cancellation of loans under such title to 
teachers in private nonprofit elementary 
and secondary schools and in institutions of 
higher education; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 13243. A bill to provide wage stand- 


ices or maintenance work to Federal 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

HJ. Res. 893. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution to enable the Congress to 
Tunction effectively in time of emergency or 
disaster; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.J. Res. 894. Joint resolution providing for 
an immediate air and naval blockade of 
Cuba for the purpose of implementing the 
Monroe Doctrine; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. ZABLOCEI: 

H. Con. Res. 570. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the with re- 
spect to the situation in Berlin; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. Con. Res. 571. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the situation in Berlin; to the 
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pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the situation in Berlin; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. ST. GERMAIN: 
H. Con. Res. 573. Concurrent resolution 
providing that certain violations of human 
by the Government of Poland shall be 
brought to the attention of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Affairs. 
By Mr. HAYS: 

H, Con. Res. 574. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of a wall map of 5 
United States, and for other purposes: to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. Con. Res. 575. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the situation in Berlin; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. Res. 809. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to increase 
the period for which printed committee 
hearings and reports on general appropria- 
tion bills must be available before such bills 
may be considered in the House; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H. Res. 810. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


H. Res. 812. Resolution to permit commit- 
tees to broadcast and televise hearings; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


XXI of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to require the yeas and nays in the 
case of final action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on general mer bills; to 
the Committee on Ru 


By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. Res. 815. Resolution authorizing an in- 
crease in the allowance for stationery for 
each Member of the House of Representatives 
and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
~~ to the Committee on House Adminis- 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 
HR. 13244. A bill for the relief of 


Mr. COLLIER: 
H.R. 13245. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Horava; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 
H.R. 13246. A bill for the relief of Yin- 
Chio Ton; to the Committee on the Judi- 


` By Mr. GUBSER: 
HR. 13247. A bill for the relief of Col. 
Ray O. Busch; to the Committee on the 


HR. 13248. A bm for the relief of Gordon 
Heritage; 


H.R. 13249. A bill for the relief of Genzig 
M. Nazim; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

HR. 13250. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Justine M. Dubendorf; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 
H.R. 13251. A bill for the relief of Edward 
A. Feike; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL: 
H.R. 13252. A bill for the relief of Doo Tun 
Woo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 
H.R. 13253. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Cleta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 
H.R. 13254. A bill for the relief of Robert 
LaBounty; to the Committee on the Judi- 


H.R. 13255. A bill for the relief of Margot 
von Opel; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 13256. A bill for the relief of Lim Ok 

Sook; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 13257. A bill for the relief of Anasta- 
sia Bonaros; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.J. Res. 895. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to issue 
a proclamation declaring Sir Winston 
Churchill to be an honorary citizen of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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The ASC Farmer Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmer committee system of administer- 
ing farm programs is under attack due 
to the shortcomings of a great minority 
of these groups. 

The ASC committee system is not only 
government of and for farmers—it is 
government by farmers. The regulatory 
programs such as marketing quotas and 
orders rest upon favorable referendums 
among producers concerned. The farm- 
er committees taking the leadership in 
explaining provisions and helping farm- 
ers understand not only what the pro- 
gram provisions are, but why they exist, 
and how the programs themselves relate 
to the total national economy. 

Since it was created in 1936, the farm- 
er committee system has weathered 
many storms and it has done so because 
of its good record. That record con- 
tinues to add luster to the role of com- 
mitteemen. Recently, as a result of the 
Billy Sol Estes affair, another all-out 
campaign is underway to undermine pub- 
lic confidence in the farmer committees. 

I think the record should show the 
facts. In addition to 50 State commit- 
tees, there are more than 3,000 county 
committees consisting of 9,160 elected 
committeemen. 

And there are more than 27,000 com- 
munity committees, also elected. Alto- 
gether there are about 90,000 county and 
community committeemen. Are all 
these to be punished because of the 
transgressions of a very few individuals? 
That would be rather like throwing the 
baby out with the bath. 

The men comprising the committee 
system must be credited with much of 
the successful operation of the wheat 
stabilization and feed grain programs of 
the past 2 years, with their ultimate sav- 
ings to taxpayers through reduction in 
surplus buildup of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks. Farmer committees 
are entitled to much of the credit for the 
$1.1 billion rise in farm income last year. 
This money is being spent with business- 
men in small towns. It helps build 
schools and educate young folks. 

The ASC farmer committees have 
worked hard and frequently under pres- 
sure of time to translate congressional 


authority into locally adaptable pro- 
grams. Their dedication is not only to 
farmers but also to farm communities 
and to agriculture. 

Better living standards go hand-in- 
hand with farm programs. We in Con- 
gress—and all Americans everywhere— 
owe much to the efficiency of ASC com- 
mittees and their employees in county 
Offices. Their truly remarkable achieve- 
ments are helping all of us use our agri- 
cultural abundance to build a stronger 
and increasingly more virile America. 


Congressman William H. Harsha An- 
nounces Results of Public Opinion Poll 
of Ohio’s Sixth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1962 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past month I have been conducting a 
public opinion poll in the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Ohio, which I have the 
honor to represent here. It has been my 
purpose to solicit the opinions of the peo- 
ple to determine their feelings about im- 
portant issues that are awaiting action 
by the House of Representatives so that I 
could give the best representation pos- 
sible. Participation in the poll was not 
limited to any special group. Through 
the mailing of a questionnaire and the 
cooperation of district newspapers, 
which kindly reprinted the questionnaire 
as a public service, the opportunity to 
participate was made available to all of 
those interested in expressing their 
views. 

The poll contained nine questions re- 
lating to matters of domestic and for- 
eign policy. The results of this opinion 
survey are now available. It is surpris- 
ing that the tabulation indicates such 
definite trends in the thinking of the 
people of the district. The results show 
that opinions on over half of the ques- 
tions registered more than 75 percent 
support or opposition. 

The people expressed great concern 
over the weakness of our foreign policy 
and the concessions being offered to the 
Soviet Union by relaxing inspection re- 
quirements on nuclear testing. 

Another issue of vital importance and 
concern to the citizens of the Sixth Dis- 


trict is the activity of labor leaders who 
have encouraged strikes at our missile 
bases, thereby placing our national de- 
fense program in jeopardy. The citizens 
of the district want such strikes out- 
lawed. 

Of course, there was considerable 
opposition to the Federal Government 
subsidizing transportation facilities in 
urban areas. Apparently the citizens of 
the Sixth District feel this is a matter 
of local concern that should be handled 
by private enterprise with the users of 
the facilities paying for the service as is 
customary with utilities whether it be a 
commodity or a service that is being 
sold. 

Likewise considerable opposition was 
expressed to the construction of fallout 
shelters. 

Every survey has its limitations. 
Brevity in questioning does not permit 
comprehensive answers embracing all 
facets of an issue. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to answer a question by a simple 
yes or no. 

Many thousands of persons returning 
the questionnaire added comments dis- 
cussing the issues. Although these com- 
ments are extremely helpful to me in 
assessing the feelings of the people of 
the district, it is not possible, unfor- 
tunately, to refiect them in statistical 
form. However, I wish to point out that 
a very large proportion of those making 
comments expressed serious concern 
and outspoken opposition to increasing 
the powers of the President and greater 
Federal expenditures that are producing 
mounting deficits and adding to the bur- 
den of the national debt. 

Following are the detailed results of 
the poll: 

1. Do you favor Federal aid for construc- 
tion of public fallout shelters? Yes, 14 per- 
cent; no, 77 percent; undecided, 9 percent. 

2. Do you favor a program of matching 
grants amounting to approximately $1 bil- 
lion for construction of new medical and 
dental schools? Tes, 12 percent; no, 57 
percent; undecided, 31 percent. 

8. Do you favor the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act providing for $500 million in Fed- 
eral grants for mass transportation facilities 
and equipment in urban areas? Yes, 10 per- 
cent; no, 79 percent; undecided, 11 percent. 

4. Are you in favor of a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps to provide employment for the 
unemployed young men of America? Yes, 
54 percent; no, 35 percent; undecided, 11 
percent. 

5. Do you favor a law that prohibits racial 
discrimination in federally assisted housing? 
Yes, 42 percent; no, 45 percent; undecided, 
13 percent. 

6. Do you favor legislation outlawing 
strikes on missile bases? Yes, 82 percent; 
no, 12 percent; undecided, 6 percent. 
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7. Do you favor a firmer attitude in U.S. 
foreign policy? Yes, 89 percent; no, 6 per- 
cent; undecided, 5 percent. 

8. Do you favor relaxing inspection re- 
quirements now demanded by the United 
States in a nuclear test ban treaty? Yes, 8 
percent; no, 84 percent; undecided, 8 per- 
cent, 

9. Do you favor an across-the-board cut 
in income taxes? Yes, 43 percent; no, 45 per- 
cent; undecided, 12 percent. 


Public Opinion Poll, Eighth District of 
North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 26, 1962 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
the year I distributed 45,000 question- 
naires among the residents of the Eighth 
Congressional District of North Carolina. 
Approximately three-fifths were sent to 
residents of rural areas because many 
people in the district work in town but 
receive their mail on rural routes, and 
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the remainder went to residents of the 
towns and cities in the district. 

The response to this questionnaire was 
gratifying—5,321 returned questionnaires 
or almost 12 percent. The returns came 
from farmers, laborers, executives, store- 
keepers, clerks, teachers, housewives, and 
professional men and women. 

Many who returned questionnaires ex- 
tended their answers by adding explana- 
tory comments. Some discussed issues 
not even listed on the questionnaire. I 
have personally read all of these supple- 
mentary comments and appreciate the 
willingness of so many people to share 
their views with me on important issues 
facing our country. 

Although the final responsibility for 
votes I cast in Congress must necessarily 
be my own, and is always based upon a 
careful consideration of all of the pro 
and con arguments on a given bill, I be- 
lieve the people should have an opportu- 
nity to express their views on current 
issues and to know that their views will 
receive consideration by me. The use 
of such a questionnaire is the most prac- 
ticable way I know to give them that op- 
portunity and I am pleased that so many 
took advantage of it. 

Following are the questions and an- 
swers indicated on a percentage basis: 
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8 Do you favor establishing a new Cabinet-level Department of Urban Affairs and Housing? 
Do — — speed giving the President standby authority to adjust income taxes without prior 


ongress 
È guoud the U.S. Government build and supply fallout shelters?...............--..-- 


4 
6 


8 


Do 9 Jon ee speni 


It so, which plan do you prefer? 
(a) A 8 Kysten for — 
75 mereasin 
(b) Bxpanding the e 


(9) President 1 vee 
United Nations 
favor this p 

11) If so— 

Would 
77 foori taxes, or, say tobacco taxe: 
(12) Do ou ANo exten: 


Peive each class of mail Eonia pay itsown way in accordance with cost ascer- 

ice Department. tidene 
(16) Or should some of the costs of certain classes of mail be provided out of general revenues be- 
cause of their educational and 2 1000 9.68580 tee 


(15) 118 o you 
tainment figures compiled by the Post O 


(d) 
(19) With respect to Berlin, 
a) Maintain our 


would you— 


(20) With respect 
(a) A 


Do you think the House Un-American Activities Committee serves a useful purpose 
Do you favor givin: 11 President authority to reduce tariffs below present levels? 
ing an additional $5,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 to send a man to the 


Do you favor a Government-sponsored medical care program for the aged 


soms under social security, regardless of need, to be 
al security taxes? 
resent dered State medicare program (Kerr-Mills) administered 


roposed that the U.S. Government purchase }4 of a $200,000,000 
ue to finance United Nations operations in the Congo. 


ro) te 
10) Do you favor additional Federal aid for education? 


(a) Would you restrict it to school construction? 
0 Would you a provide aid for general operating expenses, including teacher salaries? 
©) flavor the Government relinquishing to the States a percentage of indi- 
and earmark these funds for use by the 

States vent | for support of education, without any limitation as to use? 
ing or expanding the existing Federal program of loans to college stu- 


ents 
(13) 7 Leer vou er legislation that would grant an income tax deduction for college tuition 


9 outside the United States 


it ion at all costs 


(b) BE Segre A se! * yy — on the best terms available... . 


Do; you 
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Mr. Smith Goes to Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1962 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that many of my colleagues both here 
and in the Senate recall with fondness 
a motion picture of some years ago 
called “Mr. Smith Goes to Washing- 
ton.” It was the first of several films 
which came out of my district in Cali- 
fornia, dealing with the subject of this 
Congress. None have dealt with the 
subject with more warmth, good humor, 
and realism than “Mr. Smith.” 

It is my pleasant duty at this time to 
call the attention of my colleagues to a 
rebirth of this compelling motion pic- 
ture, but this time in the medium of 
television. This series, which stars Fess 
Parker in the role created by James 
Stewart 25 years ago, will be premiering 
shortly on nationwide television. I had 
the good fortune to see an episode of 
this series recently in my district, and 
it stimulated some thoughts on the sub- 
ject which I should like to pass on here. 

In addition to being entertaining, it 
seems to me that the series, “Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington” has a real oppor- 
tunity to bring greater interest in and 
understanding of our Congress to the 
American people. This, I suggest, is 
most important in a system where all of 
the people are truly and equally sover- 
eign if, and only if, they understand and 
accept their responsibility. Too often 
Congressmen and Senators are thought 
of as different from other people, either 
put on a pedestal as being all wise and 
powerful, or relegated to the gutter as 
crooked politicians squandering the tax- 
payer's money. The concepts are 
equally erroneous. 

“Mr. Smith” will do much to show the 
American public that we are all the 
same—limited by human frailties but 
sincerely interested in people and in our 
job, and dedicated to seeing that this 
form of government of ours survives. 
Those making the “Mr. Smith” series are 
substantially helping us here in Con- 
gress. I wish them much success, and 
eagerly await my half-hour visit with 
the Senator in my living room. 


Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Committeemen Deserve a Vote of 


Thanks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1962 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr Speaker, our agri- 
cultural abundance has caused many 
problems in the past several years for 
farmers, the Congress, and others inter- 
ested in this most important segment of 
our overall economy. 
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There are today several congressionally 
enacted programs dealing with our agri- 
cultural production and conservation of 
our natural resources. Responsibility 
for many of these programs is under the 
general direction of farmer-elected ASC 
committeemen. These committeemen 
have a major responsibility for seeing 
that farmers and others are informed 
about the agricultural programs that are 
available and the eligibility requirements 
to participate in these programs. 

The ASC committeemen are key peo- 
ple in seeing the programs involving mil- 
lions of farmers and billions of dollars 
are carried out fairly and in accordance 
with official regulations. The commit- 
tee’s policies and decisions greatly deter- 
mine the course of action taken by the 
county office manager and clerks in the 
ASC county office. 

It is essential that correct information 
be given farmers regarding programs for 
cotton, tobacco, rice, peanuts, wool, the 
agricultural conservation program, and 
all the other programs including the 
wheat and feed grain programs which we 
enacted in 1961 and again in 1962. Fur- 
nishing correct information, establishing 
policies and making decisions in connec- 
tion with these programs is a tremendous 
responsibility for ASC committees. 

The tremendous success of the pro- 
grams speaks adequately for the way in 
which committeemen have met their re- 
sponsibility. I have no doubt but that 
the same fine dedicated service will be 
rendered by farmer-elected committee- 
men in future years. I feel we owe the 
ASC committees a vote of thanks. This 
is one way we can let them know they are 
fully appreciated. 


Congressman Brewster Addresses Kings 
Point Club—American Seapower at the 
Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1962 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kings Point Club of Baltimore, Md., Mil- 
ton G. Nottingham, president, observed 
Maritime Day with a dinner on Septem- 
ber 24. All of the members of the club 
are alumni of the Merchant Marine 
Academy. Among the guests of honor 
were Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, 
Superintendent of the Academy, Rear 
Adm. Halert C. Shepherd, USCG (re- 
tired), the mayor of Baltimore and sev- 
eral members of the Maryland congres- 
sional delegation. 

We were privileged to hear an excellent 
address by our colleague, Danny Brew- 
STER, who ably discussed maritime affairs 
as they affect the Nation, and also the 
port of Baltimore. Because this is a sub- 
ject of concern to all of us, I am insert- 
ing his remarks in the Recorp for the 
perusal of the Members. 
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AMERICAN SEAPOWER AT THE CROSSROADS 
(Remarks of the Honorable Dax m. B. 

BREWSTER, of Maryland, before the 

Fons Club of Baltimore, Monday, Sept. 24, 

1962) 

Let me begin by stating two categorical 
imperatives. 

First, a strong, modern American merchant 
marine is. vital to our country’s interests. 
Without it, we cannot have a balanced de- 
fense capability, and we cannot hope to in- 
crease the rate of our economic expansion as 
fast as we must to compete in today’s world. 

Second, the port of Baltimore is the most 
important single factor in our State's indus- 
trial community. The continued expansion 
and improvement of the port’s facilities is 
vital to Maryland’s economic well-being. 

You who are here tonight represent al- 
most every facet of the American maritime 
industry—its supporting services, its re- 
lated industries—and interested local, State, 
and Federal agencies. You, more than any 
other group, can vouch for the validity of 
these statements. 

Now, let’s examine together some of the 
varied aspects and the problems of our 
present situation. 

American seapower, in its total sense, is 
one of our most potent weapons in the cold 
war struggle with international communism. 
Today, more than ever in our history, we 
are, as a maritime nation, dependent upon 
the combined capability of our naval and 
commercial fleets. 

Our seapower is more than Polaris sub- 
marines and high speed luxury liners. It 
is tankers, ore carriers, tramps, and coast- 
wise carriers. It is our shipbuilding ca- 
pacity and the technical and design skills 
of our naval engineers working in concert 
with the skills of our shipyard workers. It 
is the know-how and the dedication of the 
men who man the ships and those who 
handle them at portside; and behind this, 
there is our wealth of natural resources 
and our geographical advantages. 

In short, we have all the tools which en- 
able a nation to use the sea to its advan- 
tage during peace or in time of war. We 
cannot, however, take our maritime position 
for granted. We must overcome past ne- 
glect and shortsightedness. We must push 
forward to new maritime frontiers. 

We must proceed without delay to mod- 
ernize and build up our U.S, merchant ma- 
rine. We must make maximum use of new 
technologies. This, of course, means spend- 
ing substantial sums of money. But, as im- 
portant as the bookkeeper is, we cannot al- 
low him to be the final arbiter of our na- 
tional maritime policy. 

Recent events make it imperative that we 
aggressively compete for a larger share of 
world trade. 

The European Common Market is now a 
firm reality. It has become one of the main 
bulwarks against the spread of communism 
into Western Europe. It also represents a 
tremendous economic challenge to the 
United States. It can be either our tough- 
est competitor or our best customer. The 
choice is largely up to us. 

Passage of the President's new liberal trade 
bill represents a significant shift in US. 
trade and tariff policies. It marks a signal 
victory for the advocates of free trade and 
promises to materially aid our efforts to se- 
cure a larger share of world markets for 
U.S. industry and agriculture. 

The volume of trade between us and our 
Allies and the uncommitted nations will un- 
doubtedly expand greatly in the years ahead. 
We must find a way to insure that our mer- 
chant marine carries a much larger share 
of this trade. 

In our struggle with the Communist 
world, trade is a key factor—a potent weapon 
for the side which uses it most effectively. 
The Russians were late in arriving on the 
maritime scene, but it is apparent that they 
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fully understand the importance of mercan- 
tile seapower. 

Soviet expansion, in both naval and mer- 
chant fleets, shows their determination to 
replace us as the world’s No. 1 seapower. The 
primary position given to submarines in the 
growing Soviet Navy openly shows their in- 
tention to cut our sea links, of trade and 
supply, in time of war. Growing emphasis 
on merchant shipping shows the value the 
Soviets place on world trade for attaining 
their objectives. 

Russia now has a merchant marine of 
about 900 ships—over 4%½ million dead- 
weight tons. Her satellites provide an ad- 
ditional 200 ships, totaling 144 million tons. 
This fleet is steadily expanding through 
building in Soviet bloc shipyards and pur- 
chases from the free world. Last year the 
chairman of the Russian shipbuilding min- 
istry was quoted as saying that the demand 
of the Soviet merchant marine was increasing 
so rapidly that Soviet shipyards no longer 
could fully cope with it and that by 1965 the 
volume of Soviet seaborne freightage would 
be almost tripled compared with 1958. 

Soviet ships and trade are integral and 
vital parts of the Communist economic of- 
fensive. We need only look to Cuba 90 miles 
off our Florida coast to see a sobering ex- 
ample of the effective use of seapower in 
carrying out Communist penetration. 

This is not the proper time for me to dis- 
cuss all the ramifications of the Cuban situa- 
tion, but I will say this much. I am deeply 
disturbed—in fact I am boiling with anger 
over the sight of ships flying NATO nation 
flags carrying war material and so-called 
technicians into Cuban ports. It is high 
time that some of our friends learned that 
this is a two-way street. Many Members of 
Congress share my feeling and I predict that 
unless the governments of these countries take 
steps to halt this invidious practice some of 
our programs designed to help these nations 
are in for rough sailing on Capitol Hill. 

The Soviet merchant fleet is a political as 
well as an economic weapon. Their mer- 
chant marine is not hindered by the neces- 
sity of trying to make a financial profit, 
Political profit is their prime motivation. 

We must act now to restore our position 
of primacy at sea. The degree of interde- 
pendence between our naval power and the 
strength of our merchant marine is greater 
than ever before. One of the tasks of naval 
power is to protect and control the sealanes 
in the face of potentially the most massive 
submarine threat of our experience. It is 
the job of the merchant marine to bring in 
the vast quantities of raw materials—im- 
ports such as metals, ores and petroleum— 
which are now vital to our national strength. 

Consider the degree of our present vulner- 
ability. Over 144 million barrels of petroleum 
per day are imported by ship—less than 5 
percent of it in ships flying the US. flag. 
About 99,000 tons of iron ore are daily im- 
ported in ships, nearly all under foreign flags. 
There are, of course, other critical items: 
the raw materials for the space age must be 
imported into the United States by ship. 

Our capacity to project our limited war ca- 
pability needs a well-balanced naval-military 
force working closely with a modern, effective 
merchant marine, active and in being. 

The movement of troops and military 
material by sea is not obsolete. 

There is, of course, no substitute for an 
adequate airlift. Its ability to rapidly 
move a few thousand troops and their light 
equipment is invaluable. 

But when divisions and armies are to be 
moved, sealift can accomplish the job more 
rapidly and of course much more efficiently, 
both in terms of military effectiveness—as 
troops arrive concurrently with their heavy 
equipment—and in terms of resources ex- 
pended. 

The ships to do the job—the passenger 
ships, cargo ships and tankers—must be 
modern, fast, and efficient. More than that, 
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they must be in being and actively employed. 
If they are to be ready to serve in an emer- 
gency, they must be built, manned and 
gainfully employed before the emergency 
occurs. 

We do not now have these ships, except 
in limited numbers. 

Only 15 percent of our active merchant 
tonnage is less than 6 years old. Seventy- 
five percent is over 14 years old. 

To make up for past neglect, the replace- 
ment rate on our berth line cargo and pas- 
senger ships must be increased. 

We must determine realistically what ap- 
propriate portion of the national budget 
should be allocated to the strengthening of 
our merchant marine. We must create the 
domestic climate of intraindustry coopera- 
tion in which that merchant marine can 
thrive and prosper. 

We are all aware of the importance of sea- 
power to the port of Baltimore and the State 
of Maryland. Baltimore's protected deep 
water harbor is Maryland’s greatest natural 
asset. It is the most important single factor 
in our State’s rapid industrial growth. 

The Baltimore metropolitan area is, of 
course, most directly affected by the port's 
status as a major junction in world trade. 

Port-related employment exceeds 125,000— 
over 60 percent of the total industrial labor 
force in the area. These employees earn over 
$456 million annually—which is more than 65 
percent of the total manufacturing payroll. 

Each year some 6,000 oceangoing vessels 
use our port’s facilities. The average ship 
visit means about $50,000 to our community 
through the payment of crews’ wages, pur- 
chase of supplies, service charges, and long- 
shoremen’s wages. 

Some 6,000 longshoremen, thousands of 
employees of brokers, freight forwarders, 
railroads, and hundreds of Federal and State 
employees in customs, immigration, and 
public health depend on the port for their 
livelihood. 

These 6,000 ships bring 200,000 seamen into 
Baltimore each year. Their expenditures 
benefit many Baltimore businesses—in fact, 
I am sure that at this very moment some of 
these hardy seafarers are sampling Balti- 
more’s world renowned hospitality within 
a few blocks of where we meet tonight. I bid 
them welcome and wish them good luck. 

Many factors have played a part in the 
success our port has enjoyed. Of these, one 
of the most important has been a stable, ef- 
ficient labor force. 

The efficiency of Baltimore’s labor is recog- 
nized in international commercial circles. 
The handling of cargo by the Baltimore wa- 
terfront labor force was the most efficient in 
the United States during World War II. 
This efficient labor force directly affects the 
costs of handling cargo at Baltimore with 
the result that comparable cargos can be 
loaded or offloaded at Baltimore at consider- 
ably less cost than at competing ports of the 
North Atlantic and Great Lakes. 

We must zealously guard this advantage. 
Reasonable men—meeting and bargaining in 
good faith—can solve any problem. 

I agree with the view of former Secretary 
of Labor Arthur Goldberg when he said: 

“We want to preserve the freedom of the 
right to strike in the maritime industry. 
But preserving the right to strike does not 
mean to indicate that strikes ought to be 
incurred. We ought to preserve the freedom 
but this ultimate test of economic power 
which is a necessary attribute of freedom is 
also an indication that collective bargaining 
is not realizing its real objective, which is 
sensible, reasonable settlements arrived at 
through the process of collective bargaining. 
A strike may be n in a given situation 
but a strike should be regarded by both par- 
ties as a failure to realize the fruits of a 
mature collective bargaining relationship.” 

As a member of the Maryland Legislature 
and more recently as a Member of Congress, 
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I have had the opportunity to play a small 
part in furthering the development of our 
port. 

When I was a member of the Maryland 
Legislature, I was Baltimore County’s repre- 
sentative on the original commission which 
drafted the legislation which created the 
Maryland Port Authority. In the interven- 
ing years, I have closely followed the author- 
ity’s activities and I would be remiss at this 
point if I did not compliment John Kronau, 
the authority’s chairman, and Joseph 
Stanton, its executive director, for their 
tireless efforts in behalf of the port. They 
have maintained constant contact with the 
members of Maryland’s congressional delega- 
tion, and their advice and counsel has been 
of inestimable value. 

As a Member of Congress, I have joined 
Eppe Ganmarz and my other Maryland 
colleagues in the long fight to repeal the 
6-percent differential which has allowed west 
coast shipyards to underbid our yards at 
Bethlehem-Sparrows Point and Maryland 
Drydock Co. This obsolete section of the 
Maritime Act has cost Maryland workers 
hundreds of thousands of hours of employ- 
ment, with the necessary attendant loss to 
the economy of the whole community. 

I am glad to report that both the House 
and the Senate have approved this legisla- 
tion. West Coast interests will undoubtedly 
use delaying tactics to stall the final enact- 
ment of this long overdue reform, but in 
the end, we shall prevail. 

Your Baltimore area Congressmen, GEORGE 
FALLON, SAM FRIEDEL, and Ep Garmatz have 
fought the fight and won the battle to secure 
realistic appropriations for the widening and 
deepening of the Baltimore channel, I know 
I need not impress you with the importance 
of this accomplishment. 

In conclusion, I want to commend and 
congratulate the members of the Kings Point 
Alumni. Kings Point, Annapolis, West Point, 
and Denver all have the same mission—to 
train, and give to us, the highly qualified 
officers who must man the frontlines of 
freedom throughout the world. 

These are days of constant change and 
challenge. We face the challenge of finding 
the most effective way to assure the develop- 
ment of seapower, and supporting port facil- 
ities, that our national policy requires. 

The responsibility for doing this falls in 
some degree on every person in the room and 
those whom they represent. I know that 
you and those you represent will meet 
this challenge. Thank you. 


Dental Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, because 
dental disease does not often have the 
dramatic consequences of death or crip- 
pling disfigurement, its importance in 
relation to the total health and well- 
being of our people frequently is over- 
looked. 

Recently the dental profession through 
its national organization, the American 
Dental Association, submitted to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce the following rather startling 
statistics: 


Almost 160 million people in the United 
States have dental disease or face the cer- 
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tain prospect of suffering from tooth decay, 
periodontal disease, oral cancer, malocclu- 
sion, or cleft lip and palate. 

The best estimates are that 97 million per- 
sons have tooth decay; 23 million have pe- 
riodontal disease; 21 million persons are 
without teeth; 16 million have malocclusion; 
65,000 children under 18 have cleft palate, 
cleft lip, or both. 

Twenty-three thousand persons develop 
oral cancer each year. 

It is estimated that 85 million man-hours 
of industrial production are lost annually 
owing to oral disease. 

The total amount of dental service pro- 
vided each year is not sufficient to treat the 
new dental needs occurring during the year. 
The accumulated backlog of need for dental 
service is so large that to remove it would 
require a year’s full-time service from a den- 
tal force five times its present size. 


Over the years of my service as chair- 
man of the appropriations subcommittee 
dealing with health matters, I have 
become acutely aware of the significance 
of dental diseases, and I have attempted 
to assure that this important segment of 
health receives the attention it deserves. 

With the support of other members 
of the Appropriations Committee and 
the Congress, funds have been provided 
to establish an outstanding dental re- 
search program at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. The National Institute 
of Dental Research was founded only a 
few years ago, but I am pleased to say 
that its accomplishments since then have 
been remarkable and have paid rich divi- 
dends to the betterment of the health of 
our people. 

The discovery that fluoridation of 
public water supplies would reduce the 
incidence of dental caries by as much as 
60 percent has alone prevented untold 
suffering and saved millions of dollars in 
dental bills. Other contributions too 
numerous to mention here also have been 
made through research into the causes 
and cures of oral diseases. 

Last year, with the approval of my 
subcommittee, a new dental health cen- 
ter was established by the Public Health 
Service in San Francisco in order to 
accelerate the practical use of new re- 
search findings. Significant new pro- 
grams are now underway in that institu- 
tion. Top level research and training 
programs are going forward in all den- 
tal schools in the country; students are 
learning how to provide more and bet- 
ter dental care for all our citizens as a 
result of the Federal grant programs au- 
thorized by Congress. 

It is to the great credit of the mem- 
bers of the dental profession that they 
have taken the lead in initiating and 
supporting these and other measures in 
behalf of better dental health. I know 
of no other professional group that has 
a finer record in seeking actively to im- 
prove the health of the public. 

But the dental profession believes, and 
I agree, that not enough is being done. 
The American Dental Association cur- 
rently is strongly supporting Federal 
legislation to provide grants for the con- 
struction and expansion of facilities for 
training health personnel and to 
strengthen State and local dental public 
health programs. I have cosponsored 
and supported both of these badly needed 
bills and will continue to do so. 
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The dental profession also is attempt- 
ing to extend the availability of dental 
care by extending coverage under dental 
prepayment plans. The dental associa- 
tion in my own State of Rhode Island re- 
cently has pioneered a program in this 
field. 

Vigorous work also is going forward 
in bringing dental care to the handi- 
capped, the aged, and other unfortunate 
people who are institutionalized or other- 
wise unable to receive conventional 
treatment. 

In these and many other ways, the 
dental profession is recognizing and at- 
tempting to carry out its responsibilities 
to the people of this Nation. 

In my opinion, these efforts deserve 
the commendation and wholehearted 
support of all Members of Congress. 


Toward Closer Federal-State Cooperation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
Representative L. H, FOUNTAIN, of North 
Carolina, on September 24 of this year 
addressed the National Association of 
State Departments of Agriculture in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., regarding a mat- 
ter of closer cooperation between State 
and Federal agencies. I have been in- 
terested in this subject matter for a 
long time and am the author of legisla- 
tion, referred to in Representative Foun- 
TAIN’s speech, which is now on its way 
to the White House for the President’s 
signature. In view of the importance 
and the timeliness of this speech, I want 
all my colleagues to have an opportu- 
nity to read it. 


TOWARD CLOSER FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 


(Address by Congressman L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
of North Carolina, at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of State 

ts of Agriculture, Grand Rapids, 

Mich., Sept. 24, 1962) 

Coming as I do from a small town in an 
agricultural area, I feel right at home with 
you, the leaders of our State departments of 
agriculture, and I am grateful for the honor 
of being invited to participate in your an- 
nual convention. 

We are confronted at the present time with 
a host of very real and important problems 
involving Federal-State relations. I should 
like to take this opportunity today to talk 
first about some of the broader considera- 
tions in the Federal Government's relation- 
ship with the States and then, more specifi- 
cally, about some intergovernmental prob- 
lems in the field of agriculture. 

More than a century ago that wise and 
penetrating foreign observer, de Tocqueville, 
sensed the importance of the American Fed- 
eral system to the vitality of our democratic 
political institutions. 

In his classic “Democracy in America,” 
published in 1835, de Tocqueville wrote: 

“The Federal system was created with the 
intention of combining the different advan- 
tages which result from the greater and the 
lesser extent of nations; and a single glance 
over the United States of America suffices to 
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discover the advantages which they have de- 
rived from its adoption. 

“In great centralized nations the legislator 
is obliged to impart a character of uniformity 
to the laws which does not always suit the 
diversity of customs and of districts; as he 
takes no cognizance of special cases, he can 
only proceed upon general principles; and 
the population is obliged to conform to the 
exigencies of the legislation, since the legis- 
lation cannot adapt itself to the exigencies 
and the customs of the population, which is 
the cause of endless trouble and misery. 
This disadvantage does not exist in confed- 
erations. Congress regulates the principal 
measures of the National Government, and 
all the details of the administration are re- 
served to the provincial legislatures. It is 
impossible to imagine how much this divi- 
sion of sovereignty contributes to the well- 
being of each of the States which compose 
the Union. In these small communities, 
which are never agitated by the desire of ag- 
grandizement or the cares of self-defense, all 
public authority and private energy is em- 
ployed in internal amelioration. * * It is 
generally believed in America that the exist- 
ence and the permanence of the republican 
form of government in the New World de- 
pend upon the existence and the permanence 
of the Federal system.” 

This commentary, I submit, is as valid to- 
day in its general principles as in de Tocque- 
ville’s day. In the Federal principle we have 
an admirable political concept well suited to 
the conditions of a country as large and di- 
verse as ours. This extraordinary political 
invention of the Founding Fathers has 
weathered the tests of time and adaptability 
to changing conditions. 

The clear-cut division of functions between 
the States and the National Government, 
while appropriate in the early days of the 
Republic, in time gave way to a sharing of 
certain responsibilities in response to the 
advent of new economic and social condi- 
tions. Various methods of intergovern- 
mental cooperation, like the grant-in- aid and 
the tax credit device, were found to assure 
the continued workability of our Federal 
structure. The challenge is now ours to dis- 
cover practicable methods for further 
strengthening the Federal system to better 
serve contemporary America and future gen- 
erations. Political inventiveness is sorely 
needed if we are to deal successfully with 
the newer problems of government, such as 
those associated with a mobile population 
and a rapidly changing technology. 

It has been said that the extension of 
Federal legislation into program areas tradi- 
tionally a State responsibility has come 
about because of inactivity on the part of 
the States. While true in part, this is far 
too simple an explanation for a very com- 
plex situation. Unquestionably, the States 
can, and must, be more responsive to public 
needs if they are to occupy the position of 
equality which is rightfully theirs in the 
Federal structure. 

It is not merely a question of shoring up 
the States to preserve in actuality as well 
as in theory the division of powers. The 
Federal Government needs help. With the 
demands of national defense, international 
relations, and space exploration increasingly 
requiring more of the Federal Government’s 
energies, it is only logical that the States 
should equip themselves to assume more 
responsibility for domestic programs. 

Centralization and uniformity are neither 
essential for, nor will they necessarily 
duce, the excellence which our Nation must 
attain in public programs. But a centralized 
program sometimes becomes a necessary ex- 
pedient for satisfying public needs when 
those who have the primary responsibility 
wait too long to take effective action. It is 
axiomatic that the less we solve public prob- 
lems at the State and local levels, the more 
such problems will be dealt with at the na- 
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tional level. Whether we like it or not, the 
cons>quence will almost surely be a further 
concentration of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment if the States and localities neglect 
their responsibilities. 

Unfortunately, the notion is still widely 
held that Government services are of a fixed 
kind and amount which remain constant 
as our economy grows. Many Government 
activities, on the contrary, are intimately 
related to economic growth and technologi- 
cal progress, both as a consequence and a 
stimulant. 

Witness, for example, the new regulatory 
problems created by the use of atomic energy 
and the use of powerful chemical pesticides 
which contribute so mightily to agricultural 
productivity. Such advances in technology 
increase our consumable private income but 
are not without their social costs. So, too, 
the growth and concentration of population 
in metropolitan centers necessitates propor- 
tionately larger Government expenditures 
to cope with the resulting problems of water 
supply, air and water pollution, traffic con- 
gestion, and commuter transportation. 

In the perspective of this general discus- 
sion of intergovernmental relations in the 
United States, I would like now to discuss 
some of the work in which our subcommittee 
is presently engaged which may be of more 
direct interest to you as officers of the State 
departments of agriculture. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee, of which I have the privilege of 
being chairman, has two basic responsibili- 
ties. One is to study intergovernmental re- 
lations between the Federal Government and 
the States and their political subdivisions. 
The other is to study the operation of cer- 
tain Federal departments and agencies— 
principally the Departments of Agriculture; 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and La- 
bor—with respect to their economy and 
efficiency. 

In keeping with both these responsibili- 
ties, the subcommittee has been engaged for 
more than a year in a questionnaire study of 
consumer protection activities of the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, and the 
intergovernmental relationships and prob- 
lems involved. Our first report on this sub- 
ject, entitled “Consumer Protection Activi- 
ties of Federal Departments and ies” 
was issued last year as House Report No. 1241 
by our full Committee on Government Op- 
erations. It is hoped that the first volume 
of a similar report on State activities will be 
completed in the near future. 

Although departments of agriculture were 
originally established to serve farmers, they 
have over the years taken on a number of 
activities for the protection of the con- 
sumers of agricultural products. I am re- 
ferring to such activities as the inspection 
and grading of meats, poultry, eggs, fruits 
and vegetables, milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts, and the regulation of pesticides and 
feed additives. These are some of the most 
important and far-reaching Government ac- 
tivities for the protection of the public as a 
whole. 

Responsibility for these activities is vested 
largely in departments of agriculture, both 
at the Federal and State levels. Moreover, 
these are activities which, by their very 
nature, require a high degree of Federal- 
State cooperation. 

For a number of reasons, neither the Fed- 
eral nor the State Governments can do the 
job alone. 

To begin with, the Federal legislation au- 
thorizing these activities is based upon the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, and irrespective of the criteria used to 
distinguish “interstate” from “intrastate” 
commerce, there will almost always be some 
of both in specific situations. 

Secondly, it would be a physical impos- 
sibility for either the Federal agency or the 
respective State agencies alone to cover all 


services, which require highly trained per- 
sonnel and expensive equipment and facili- 
ties, necessitates a division of responsibility. 
This point was made in a recent report by 
the House Appropriations Committee on the 
2 Appropria tion Act for the Department 

ture. After pointing out that the 
Sat of Federal meat inspection has risen 
nearly 170 percent in the past 15 years, from 
$9 million in 1947 to more than $24 million 
im 1962, the report states: 

“Unless some changes in inspection pro- 
cedures and coverage are made, the potential 
cost of meat inspection will soon expand be- 
yond reason. In this connection, the De- 
partment is requested to make a special 
study to determine to what extent it can 
certify State meat inspection services and 
license them to inspect meat which moves 
in interstate commerce.” 

Despite the obvious need for close Federal- 
State cooperation in these activities, the re- 
plies to the subcommittee’s recent ques- 
tionnaires indicate there Is much room for 
improvement. These replies also shed light 
on some of the major obstacles to closer 
Federal-State cooperation. I should like to 
discuss some of these very briefly and to 
suggest some possible avenues for improve- 
ment. 

One of the greatest difficulties seems to be 
the tendency to rely on a sharp distinction 
between interstate and intrastate commerce 
in regulatory fields. As I noted earlier, the 
clear-cut division of functions between the 
State and National Governments established 
early in our history has gradually given way 
in many fields to a further sharing of re- 
sponsibility in response to new economic and 
social conditions. In my judgment, serious 
efforts toward closer intergovernmental co- 
operation are long overdue in the regulatory 
areas of agriculture. 

There is evidence that other Members of 
the Congress share this view. The passage 
I quoted from the report of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee refiects that com- 
mittee’s concern for greater Federal-State 
cooperation and economy in the meat in- 
spection program. Moreover, Congressman 
Smiru of Iowa, a member of our subcom- 
mittee, has introduced a bill (H.R. 12802) 
which would provide for further Federal- 
State cooperation in programs relating to 
the marketing of agricultural products, and 
to the control or eradication of plant and 
animal diseases and pests, by permitting the 
Secretary of Agriculture to authorize quali- 
fied State agencies to participate in the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of Federal 
laws and regulations. This legislation was 
passed by the House last Wednesday, and 
the identical Talmadge-Aiken bill (S. 3475) 
was passed by the Senate the previous week. 
I understand that this legislation has the 
endorsement of your association. 

This measure appears to be a step in the 
right direction. However, it is only a first 
step for the improvement of Federal-State 
relations In this vital area. There are many 
problems which must be overcome before 
the cooperative pogram which it envisages 
can become a 

In describing some of the obstacles to 
closer Federal-State cooperation in the regu- 
lation of agricultural products, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture pointed out, in re- 
sponse to the subcommittee’s questionnaire, 
that there are tremendous variations among 
the States in their laws, administrative ar- 
rangements, standards, funds, and quantity 


pointed out that there is a lack of effective 
communication on the part of the Federal 
agencies, and in some cases a disregard of 
State interests and a lack of respect for State 
programs, 
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These are indeed serious problems, but 
they are not insoluble. They can and must 
be resolved, if adequate protection is to be 
provided to the millions of consumers of 
agricultural products in this country. 

I am, and always have been, a firm believer 
in States rights, but I also believe that with 


are done by Federal agencies and of their con- 
descending attitude toward State agencies. 
But seldom are we in the Congress able to 
obtain the chapter and verse necessary to 
substantiate these charges. If the commit- 
tees and the Congress are to help improve 
Federal-State cooperation, we must have full, 
frank, and specific information about par- 
ticular problems. 

When difficult problems arise, the solution 
is not to turn back the clock to some roman- 
ticized golden age of the past. Nor is there so 
easy a solution as sending these problems to 
Washington. The need, rather, is for all 
units in our Federal system to go forward 
with imagination, initiative, and determina- 
tion in dealing with the complex problems of 
our time. 

Throughout our history, we Americans 
have demonstrated a genius for adapting our 
political institutions to new conditions and 
new problems, although the timelegs have 
sometimes given cause for concern. Unem- 
cumbered by slavish adherence to rigid po- 
litical dogmas, while steadfastly devoted to 
the heritage of our democratic ideals, we have 
been a Nation of political pragmatists. This 
national trait is pointedly reflected in Grover 
Cleveland’s famous remark: “It is a condi- 
tion and not a theory which confronts us.” 

One recent innovation that deserves spe- 
cial mention in this connection is the Ad- 
visory tergovernmental 


islation which I introduced, is a truly 
intergovernmental body that includes in its 
membership representatives from all levels 
of government as well as from both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches. During its 
brief existence, the Commission had already 
made a number of useful and si 
studies of intergovernmental problems. It is 
my belief that the Commission is fast be- 
coming an important and constructive force 
in helping to plot a sound and orderly course 
for the future development of intergovern- 
mental relations in this country. 
I believe deeply in our Federal form of 
government and in the desirability of pre- 
and stren this remarkable 
political institution. It is my simcere hope 
that in the decade of the 1960's we will see 
an era of close and rewarding cooperation 


governmental 
to you gentlemen to help provide that leader- 
ship. 


Fogarty Reports Dramatic Health Im- 


provement Progress—Rhode Island 
Aids Key Problems Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
closing days of the 87th Congress provide 
an opportunity to review again the prog- 
ress that has been made in the quest for 
better health, to salute those individuals 
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and groups that have made this progress 
possible, and to consider the opportu- 
nities for further progress in the years 
ahead. 

This review is particularly meaningful 
to me because the 87th Congress brought 
me to my second score of years in service 
to the people of the Second District of 
Rhode Island. In addition, I have had 
the rare privilege of having served eight 
Congresses as chairman or ranking 
minority member of the House subcom- 
mittee responsible for the Federal pro- 
grams for health and other matters. 
These Congresses—including the 87th— 
Have reviewed the reports of our deliber- 
ations, listened to our pleas for adequate 
funds to support new and expanding 
programs for health research and related 
matters, and have strongly voiced the 
will of the people for invigorated con- 
quests of disease and for improved health. 

The 87th Congress, following positive 
recommendations by my committee, has 
taken necessary action to provide for 
meaningful expansion of ongoing pro- 
grams and for substantial new efforts to 
improve the health of this Nation. I 
should like to cite a few: 

The vaccine development program has 
reached the point where scientists believe 
they can start developing practical vac- 
cines against at least some of the annual 
afflictions we call colds, and against other 
virus-caused diseases, such as the en- 
cephalitis that recently plagued one of 
our great Southern States and is an 
ever-present threat elsewhere. 

Second. The general research support 
grant program, made possible through 
action of this 87th Congress, enables our 
universities, hospitals, and other medical 
research and research training institu- 
tions to carry on their important re- 
search functions with greater academic 
freedom and flexibility, so that we may 
expect improved results. 

In recognizing the value of increased 
medical research, this 87th Congress has 
not neglected the health needs of peo- 
ples and communities across our broad 
land. In the first session passage of the 
Community Health Services and Facili- 
ties Act authorized the Surgeon General 
to make grants to public or nonprofit 
private agencies for the development of 
outside-the-hospital health services, 
thereby enabling States and communi- 
ties to modernize various health services. 

This Congress has been responsible 
also for a great expansion of clinical re- 
search to bring effective means of treat- 
ment for disease to patients faster than 
before. 

I hope that this Congress will also 
provide for increased research on the 
health problems of two large and im- 
portant segments of our population— 
our children and our older citizens. The 
bill now pending for creation of a new 
Institute for Child Health and Human 
Development also would establish an 
Institute of General Medical Sciences 
for increased research on the control of 
many diseases and disorders. 

I look for enactment of H.R. 4999, 
incorporating the major provisions of a 
bill which I introduced. It calls for a 
10-year program of matching grants to 
construct teaching facilities for medical, 
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dental and other publie health person- 
nel and to provide a student loan pro- 
gram. It also would permit private 
institutions to enlarge and modernize 
their facilities for medical research. 

These are just a few of the reasons why 
I salute my colleagues in the Congress 
and express my appreciation for their 
knowledgeable support of my subcom- 
mittee in its aspirations to keep this 
country the world leader in medical re- 
search. 

These past 2 years have also seen 
heartening changes in the attitude of 
the executive branch. Over the years, I 
have had to answer numerous charges 
that Congress was usurping the budget- 
making prerogatives of the executive, but 
the Congress has simply been responsive 
to the hopes and aspirations of our peo- 
ple for better health and for scientific 
progress, The past 2 years, however, in- 
dicate that the Kennedy administration 
is seeking to provide the administrative 
leadership which medical research pro- 
grams have long deserved. And so I 
salute President Kennedy—not only for 
his presentation of the first health re- 
search budget in 10 years that even ap- 
proximated what this Nation could sup- 
port and needed to carry out, but also 
for his direct and personal interest in 
many aspects of disease and disability. 

The committee is also keenly aware 
of the advice, assistance, and support it 
receives from the hundreds of private in- 
dividuals and groups interested in medi- 
cal research and its two related and in- 
terrelated components—education and 
service. An invaluable service is pro- 
vided by expert citizen witnesses—scien- 
tists, educators, and others—who give of 
their own valuable time to help assure 
that the recommendations of our com- 
mittee incorporate a three-way balance 
between public need, scientific oppor- 
tunity, and total national goals. 

I also salute the voluntary health or- 
ganizations that reach into every city, 
town, and village across this Nation— 
organized to provide health education 
and community services, and support for 
research. I am particularly happy to 
see that increased Federal support for 
health research and related activities has 
not stopped the activities of these 
groups. The voluntary health agencies 
in my own State of Rhode Island are 
typical of those that continue to grow 
in organized strength and effectiveness. 
May they continue to shine as an exem- 
plary challenge to those who must rely 
on big brother in a totalitarian state. 

Fundamental to the progress of health 
and medicine in this country are the sci- 
entists in search of new health knowl- 
edge and the physicians and other health 
workers who bring the latest in health 
practice to the ultimate recipient—the 
patient. In the many years that I have 
had a major responsibility for congres- 
sional action on Federal programs for 
the support of medical research, tre- 
mendous progress has been made in in- 
creasing the numbers of young people 
undergoing training for a career in med- 
ical research. Under programs of the 
National Institutes of Health—principal 
research arm of the Public Health Serv- 
ice—funds for these programs increased 
from $70,000 in fiscal year 1946 to $130 
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million in fiscal year 1962. At the same 
time, funds for individual research proj- 
ects increased from $85,000 in fiscal year 
1946 to $333 million in fiscal year 1962. 

The dividends that this investment 
has brought to the American people are 
amply demonstrated by just a few of 
the advances that have been made. One 
measure of our gains in health is to be 
found in the increase of life expectancy 
of our people. As we have developed 
and applied vaccines against what used 
to be called the common childhood 
diseases—diphtheria and whooping 
cough, for example—and as we have 
learned and applied better methods of 
nutrition, and as the sanitary quality of 
our water, milk and other foods has been 
vastly improved, our life expectancy has 
increased to 69.7 years, almost the Bib- 
lical three score andten. Think back 30 
years to the annual crippling and killing 
toll of polio. Today, polio is a rapidly 
vanishing disease. Soon we shall see 
measles disappearing, thanks to the 
newly developed vaccine against it. 
Typhoid fever is so rare that few medical 
students today ever see a case. And 
smallpox has disappeared to the extent 
that a single case creates a nationwide 
stir. 

As we have triumphed over the acute 
infectious diseases, we have turned our 
attention to the chronic and disabling 
afflictions. Here, too, we can point to 
accomplishments such as cortisone and 
other steroids for treatment of rheu- 
matoid arthritis, surgical operations for 
congenital heart malformations, anti- 
biotics and other drugs for prevention of 


heart-crippling rheumatic fever, drugs- 


that are conquering some forms of men- 
tal illness, development and widespread 
use of fluoridation to prevent tooth de- 
cay, 5-year cures by chemotherapy of a 
form of cancer in women. 

More recently we learn of a new freez- 
ing method for treating stomach ulcers, 
and of a new test for detecting cancer of 
the bladder and kidneys. While these 
and other similar findings must yet stand 
the test of time before their real value 
can be told, they are evidence of the ad- 
vances currently being made in our at- 
tack on disease. 

This year marks Cancer Progress Year, 
so designated through a resolution I had 
the privilege of sponsoring, to commem- 
orate the 25th anniversary of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute which a previous 
Congress in its wisdom established. This 
is the 25th year, also, of the nationwide 
educational activity of the American 
Cancer Society, a voluntary organization 
which has done much to allay ignorant 
fear of cancer and consequent needless 
deaths through its campaigns to fight 
cancer with knowledge. Partly through 
the educational efforts of this society, 
and partly through the research we have 
supported and the advances in medicine 
and surgery, we can now save 1 out of 
3 cancer patients, instead of fewer than 
1 of 5 who were saved a few short years 
ago. 

As I think of all these advances to- 
ward better health for our Nation, I 
should like to pay tribute to the many 
who have made them possible: the scien- 
tific researchers, the practicing physi- 
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cians and surgeons, the great voluntary 
health organizations, the institutions of 
higher learning where our researchers 
and physicians are trained, our public 
health officers in State and local com- 
munities, health workers everywhere— 
the professionally trained and the skilled 
technicians and all those who work as 
part of the research and health and 
medical teams. 

Many of the gains that have been and 
are being made are the result of an 
alert, well-informed and health-consci- 
ous general public. In the final analysis, 
perhaps, the informed public represents 
the most critical factor in the success of 
programs aimed at improving the gen- 
eral levels of health. And the largest 
segment of the public—the taxpaying 
public—makes a direct contribution in 
the form of about 1 cent of each dollar 
that comprises the Federal budget, per- 
haps the best tax buy the American peo- 
ple have ever made. The continued 
support of all our people will be required 
if we are to meet the current and emerg- 
ing problems of disease and disability. 
Despite our tremendous advances, great 
problems remain. 

Each year, for example: over quarter 
of a million people still die of some form 
of cancer; over 925,000 die of heart dis- 
ease; over 250,000 infants are born with 
some form of abnormality or neuro- 
logical deficit; 250,000 people begin the 
long and painful fight against arthritis 
or related disorders; an estimated 218 
million useful days are lost from work 
and 195 million days lost from school 
by our children because of upper respir- 
atory infections—or the common cold; 
and almost 40,000 lives are lost because 
of automobile accidents. 

These are only a few of the problems 
that today stand in the way of further 
increases in our lifespan and impede 
our capacity for enjoyment of a full and 
productive life. 

I am not only convinced but fully 
dedicated to the proposition that the 
answers to our health problems must 
come through a three-way effort of 
medical research, education, and medi- 
cal service. I am pleased, proud, and 
thankful that during the past 22 years, 
Rhode Island has emerged as one of this 
Nation’s truly great health and medical 
centers. Our State institutions and or- 
ganizations—both public and private— 
have made giant strides in building 
medical research and health programs 
that have not only been of direct benefit 
to the people of Rhode Island but have 
also served as outstanding examples of 
woe could be done in other States as 
well. 

Rhode Island institutions have 
achieved such a high degree of excellence 
recognized throughout the scientific 
community that today they are able to 
compete on the basis of scientific merit 
with any institution in the world. In 
contrast to a level of practically zero in 
1946, Rhode Island institutions this past 
year attracted over $1.6 million in funds 
to help the Public Health Service carry 
out its programs. For example, re- 
search projects are underway in Brown 
University, Providence College, the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, and the Rhode 
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Island State Hospital for work on such 
problems as radiation, genetics, blood 
factors, neurophysiology, and water pol- 
lution. 

Our institutions are also building the 
supply of medical research manpower for 
the future. Twenty-one young scien- 
tists at Brown University have won fel- 
lowships from the National Institutes of 
Health for further research training. 
Brown University itself has been 
awarded training grants in such areas 
as neurophysiology, genetics, and child 
psychology. Similar training programs 
are underway in the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital, the Emma Pendleton Bradley Hos- 
pital, Providence College, and the Provi- 
dence Child Guidance Clinic. 

And further steps are being taken to 
insure that our research facilities keep 
pace with our capabilities. I am pleased 
to report that four major projects won 
the support of the Public Health Service 
during the year. A new health science 
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building and laboratories with the ca- 
pacity. to do shellfish and stream pollu- 
tion research are now beyond the dream 
stage and approaching reality. Com- 
pletion of laboratories for cancer re- 
search and the installation of scientific 
equipment at the Rhode Island Hospital 
will be possible through a grant of over 
$110 million. And Brown University is 
further enhancing its ability to do re- 
search in biology with the addition of 
new equipment. 

Perhaps one of the most heartening 
developments in Rhode Island this year 
was the approval in June by the corpo- 
ration of Brown University of a report 
authorizing the establishment of a full- 
scale medical education program here. 
For a number of years I have advocated 
taking this important step not only be- 
cause we have the talent and capacity 
for such a move, but because Rhode 
Island needs a medical school. And, ac- 
cording to the best professional minds 
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concerned with the problem, our national 
needs for physicians and physician- 
scientists are great and will undoubtedly 
become greater. 

Rhode Island has passed another mile- 
stone in its move toward one 
of the greatest health centers in the Na- 
tion. It continues to improve its ca- 
pacity to help in the nationwide attack 
on the health problems we face. I am 
confident that our people will play an 
important part in some of the dramatic 
scientific breakthroughs to which we look 
forward: The causes of cancer, knowl- 
edge and treatment of hardening of the 
arteries and high blood pressure, vac- 
cines to prevent tuberculosis, the com- 
mon cold and other diseases, answers to 
the particular problems of both the 
young and older citizens of our country. 

With the continued support of all the 
millions of people concerned with these 
ae programs, continued success will 

ours. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1962 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. LEE METCALF, 
a Senator from the State of Montana. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father: To the waiting 
altar of Thy mercy we come, each with 
his private need which Thou only know- 
est. The din of words assails our ears 
from an agitated world. Grant us an 
inner calm undisturbed by any violent 
winds that blow. In Thy might may we 
move forward with a strong and daunt- 
less faith, remembering that the only 
limit to our realization of the radiant 
dreams for tomorrow is the doubts which 
darken today. 

In spite of our willfulness, we are grate- 
ful that in the voice of conscience, whose 
voice cannot be drowned by any sophis- 
try, in quiet hours when above earth’s 
strident noises the still, small voice whis- 
pers to our inner selves, in thoughts with 
wings that will not stay on the ground, 
in deep needs that drive us to a strength 
beyond our own, in the sacrament of 
human love, in the spiritual heritage of 
our race, and in Christ, over all, Thou 
dost stand at the door and knock. May 
we open that door, whose only latch is on 
the inside, and give hospitality to noble 
impulses and to dedicated good will 
across all gulfs and borders. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 

letter: 
US. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C, September 27, 1962. 

To the Senate: 

Being y absent from the Senate, 
I — Hon. Lee METCALF, a Senator from 


the State of Montana, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. METCALF thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the ngs of Wednes- 
day, September 26, 1962, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
September 26, 1962, the President had 
approved and signed the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 133) to provide for the 
coinage of a medal in recognition of the 
distinguished services of Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT (H. DOC. NO. 588) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United 
States, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
as amended, I transmit herewith a report 
on the projects and progress of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for the period of July 1, 1961 
through December 31, 1961. This is the 
sixth of these reports since the passage 
of the legislation establishing that 
agency. 


This report reveals evidence of the con- 
structive impact of the decision, made 
earlier in the year and supported strong- 
ly by the Congress, to accelerate our 
space efforts. The accomplishments 
summarized and detailed in this docu- 
ment constitute an important part of the 
national program, in which the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
as well as other Government agencies, 


cooperate. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
‘THE WHITE House, September 27, 1962. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 12711) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
notwithstanding the unanimous-consent 
agreement which has been entered into, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business, to consider the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

E. William Henry, of Tennessee, to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I report 
favorably the nominations of one major 
general and seven brigadier generals for 
appointment as Reserve commissioned 
officers in the U.S. Air Force. I ask 
that these names be printed on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, as requested 
by the Senator from Maryland. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Brig. Gen. Collins H. Ferris, Wisconsin Air 
National Guard, for appointment as a Re- 
serve commissioned officer in the U.S. Air 
Force, in the rank of major general; and 

Col. Gordon L. Doolittle, Oregon Air Na- 
tional Guard, Col. Robert W. Gilbert, Iowa 
Air National Guard, Col. Magnus B. Marks, 
Michigan Air National Guard, Col. Glennon 
T. Moran, Missouri Air National Guard, Col. 
Donald J. Smith, Illinois Air National Guard, 
Col. Robert W. Tucker, Rhode Island Air 
National Guard, and Col. I. G. Brown, Arkan- 
sas Air National Guard, for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers in the US. 
Air Force, in the rank of brigadier general. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I report favorably 65 nominations 
in the Air Force, in the grade of captain 
and below. Since these names have al- 
ready been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, in order to save the expense of 
printing on the Executive Calendar, I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
ordered to lie on the Secretary’s desk, 
for the information of any Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Maryland. 

The nominations are as follows: 

William T. Coon, and sundry other persons, 


for appointment in the Regular Air Force; 
and 

Joseph R. DeTrani, Jr., John A. Mellen, and 
Clarence H. Shub, distinguished military 
students of the Air Force Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Air Force. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar will be stated. 


POSTMASTERS 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 
Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


ADDITIONAL OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
or AGRICULTURE 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to establish an additional office of Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
REPORT ON INSTALLATIONS AND FACILITIES FOR 

ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the establish- 
ment or development of installations and 
facilities required for advanced research 
projects, for the period January 1, 1962, to 
June 30, 1962; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT OF FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COM- 
MISSION OF THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of that Commission, 
as of December 31, 1961 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

REPORT ON INADEQUATE CONTROL OVER CER- 
TAIN SHIP CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL AT THE 
INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP., PASCAGOULA, 
Miss. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the inadequate control over 
cerain ship construction material at the In- 
galls Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagoula, Miss., 
dated September 1962 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF PURCHASES OF 
CERTAIN MAJOR COMPONENTS FOR REDSTONE 
AND JUPITER MISSILES BY CHRYSLER CORP., 
DETROIT, MICH. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of pur- 
chases of certain major components for Red- 
stone and Jupiter missiles by Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., dated September 1962 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Report ON UNION TRUSTEESHIPS 

A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report on un- 
ion trusteeships, dated September 1962 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MOSS, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 765. A bill to consolidate Vicksburg Na- 
tional Military Park and to provide for cer- 
tain adjustments necessitated by the instal- 
lation of a park tour road, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2166); and 

H.R. 4094. An act to amend the act of July 
15, 1955, relating to the conservation of an- 
thracite coal resources (Rept. No. 2175). 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S.3714. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955, for the purpose of including the 
Southern Ute Indian Reservation among res- 
ervations excepted from the 25-year lease 
limitation (Rept. No. 2171). 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3713. A bill to provide for an exchange 
of lands between the United States and the 
Southern Ute Indian Tribe, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2172). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 11590. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds of the Cherokee 
Nation or Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma 
(Rept. No. 2173). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R. 12513. An act to provide for public 
notice of settlements in patent interferences, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2169). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2639. A bill to amend the provisions of 
title 35 of the United States Code relating 
to the oath of applicant for patent, and the 
provisions of the Trademark Act of July 5, 
1946, relating to verification by the appli- 
cant of application for trademark registra- 
tion, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2168). 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 12276. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2170). 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
amendments: 

H.R. 11099. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 2174). 


FEES PAYABLE TO THE PATENT 
OFFICE—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S8. 
REPT. NO. 2167) 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
report favorably, with an amendment, 
the bill (S. 2225) to fix the fees payable 
to the Patent Office, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed, together with the 
individual views of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], a member 
of the committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
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the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the report will 
be printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Arkansas. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A COMMITTEE PRINT OF A “RE- 
PORT OF THE NATIONAL FUELS 
AND ENERGY STUDY GROUP ON 
AN ASSESSMENT OF AVAILABLE 
INFORMATION ON ENERGY IN 
THE UNITED STATES”—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. JACKSON (for Mr. ANDERSON), 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, reported an original reso- 
lution (S. Res. 408); which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed with illus- 
trations as a Senate document the com- 
mittee print, with appropriate foreword, en- 
titled “Report of the National Fuels and 
Energy Study Group on an Assessment of 
Available Information on Energy in the 
United States,” issued by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs during the 
Eighty-seventh Congress, second session. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 3756. A bill to amend section 309 of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3757. A bill for the relief of Jessie V. 
Robertson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3758. A bill for the relief of Arie Katz- 
man, his wife, Zipora Katzman, and their 
two minor children, Orfa and Orna Katz- 
man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 3759. A bill for the relief of Yoo Sei 

Chun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THURMOND: 

S.J. Res. 231. Joint resolution expressing 
declaration of will of the American people 
and purpose of their Government to achieve 
complete victory over the forces of the world 
Communist movement; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THURMOND when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.J. Res. 232. Joint resolution to establish 
a joint congressional committee for the pur- 
pose of awarding a Medal of Merit to citizens 
of the United States who have made sig- 
nificant contributions to the humanities and 
the arts; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. Scorr, 
and Mr. BEALL): 

S.J. Res. 233. Joint resolution to create a 
regional agency by intergovernmental com- 
pact for the planning, conservation, utiliza- 
tion, development, management, and control 
of the water and related natural resources 
of the Susquehanna River Basin, for the im- 
provement of navigation, reduction of flood 
damage, reduction and control of surface 
subsidence, regulation of water quality, 
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control of pollution, development of water 
supply, hydroelectric energy, fish and wild- 
life habitat, and public recreational facil- 
ities, and other purposes, and defining the 
functions, powers, and duties of such agency; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF CON- 
GRESS IN FULL SUPPORT OF EF- 
FORTS TO ENFORCE COMPLIANCE 
WITH THE MANDATES OF THE 
FEDERAL COURTS 


Mr. KEATING (for himself, Mr. DOUG- 
Las, Mr. JAVITs, and Mr. PROXMIRE) sub- 
mitted a concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 96) to express the sense of the Con- 
gress in full support of efforts to enforce 
compliance with the mandates of the 
Federal courts, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Keatinc, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A STUDY ENTITLED “UNITED 
STATES PRIVATE FOREIGN AID 
PROGRAMS” 


Mr. GOLDWATER. submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 407); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a study entitled “United States 
Private Foreign Aid Programs”; and that one 
hundred and three thousand additional 
copies be printed for the use of the Senate. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A COMMITTEE PRINT OF A “RE- 
PORT OF THE NATIONAL FUELS 
AND ENERGY STUDY GROUP ON 
AN ASSESSMENT OF AVAILABLE 
INFORMATION ON ENERGY IN THE 
UNITED STATES” 

Mr. JACKSON (for Mr. ANDERSON), 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, reported an original resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 408); which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Jackson, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.“) 


VICTORY OVER FORCES OF WORLD 
COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
realize that it is late in the session, but 
I do not feel that I can permit the Con- 
gress to adjourn without proposing to the 
Senate a resolution expressing the will 
of the Congress that our Government set 
as its aim in the cold war victory over 
the forces of world communism. I have 
made numerous speeches on the Senate 
floor and to the public on the impor- 
tance of changing our present no-win 
policy to a win policy. 

On June 12, 1961, Representative Don- 
ALD C. BRUCE, of Indiana, proposed in an 
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eloquent speech on the floor of the 
House what has come to be known as 
House Joint Resolution 444—the victory 
resolution. I have had an opportunity 
to study this resolution in detail, Mr. 
President, and I feel that it should be 
presented to the Senate for its con- 
sideration prior to the convening of next 
Congress because our policy in the cold 
war must be changed immediately—be- 
fore we reach the point where a change 
in policy would have little effect on the 
ultimate outcome of the cold war. 
Events around the world, Mr. President— 
particularly those in Cuba today— 
should provide enough evidence for our 
policy planners to realize that any policy 
which depends on the Communists to 
evolve or mellow into peaceful socialists 
is the height of folly and can only lead 
to ultimate enslavement and destruc- 
tion of our free institutions. 

Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference a companion of House 
Joint Resolution 444, and ask that it be 
printed in full at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the joint resolution 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 231) 
expressing declaration of will of the 
American people and purpose of their 
Government to achieve complete victory 
over the forces of the world Communist 
movement, introduced by Mr. THUR- 
MOND, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas numerous findings, resolutions, 
and condemnations in United States law, 
Presidential proclamations, and treaties 
which bind the United States, proclaim that 
the world Communist movement pursues 
invariably the same object, world conquest, 
and evinces a clear-cut design to reduce all 
peoples under its absolute despotism; and 

Whereas the supranational world Com- 
munist movement does not represent the 
Russian and other peoples under its totali- 
tarian control, but rather, in violation of 
their legitimate national aspirations, com- 
mands their lands and resources as an in- 
dustrial-military base for its global cam- 
paign; and 

Whereas the world Communist movement 
operates on every level of human activity, 
using all conceivable pressures—ideological, 
psychological, economic, military, paramili- 
tary, and so forth—to bring about a widen- 
ing influence and ultimately absolute con- 
trol over every human thought, aspiration, 
and action in the nations it subverts and 
conquers; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
taken numerous steps including the use of 
armed forces to withstand the global ag- 
gression of the world Communist movement 
in certain areas in various foreign countries 
and within our borders; and 

Whereas these steps which constituted a 
determination to resist certain individual 
thrusts of that aggression, in their totality 
have not met the full challenge of the global 
state of hostility that has been declared in 
dogma and prosecuted in deed by the world 
Communist movement; and 

Whereas the nature of the threat demands 
the engagement of the full will of the 
American people against the hostile univer- 
sal dedication of the enemy, and the appli- 
cation of a complete global policy to meet 
and defeat on every front the widespread 
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coordinated forces of the world Communist 
movement: Therefore be it, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That a state of hos- 
tility exists, and, finding no longer tolerable 
the abuses and usurpations of the global 
aggression unjustly thrust upon men by the 
world Communist movement, in order to 
bring peace and security to this Nation and 
the family of nations and to realize the 
hopes expressed in law for the freedom of 
Communist-enslaved peoples, it hereby is 
and henceforth shall be the indomitable 
national will of the people of the United 
States of America and the unswerving pur- 
pose of their Government to achieve com- 
plete victory over the forces of the world 
Communist movement in all its names, its 
parties and sections, and to this great end 
we urge similar action by all independent 
nations and humbly beseech the strength 
and guidance of Almighty God; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That the President shall prepare 


for the approval of the Congress a program 
to achieve this total victory. 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO AWARD A 
MEDAL OF MERIT FOR CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO THE ARTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to establish a joint con- 
gressional committee for the purpose of 
awarding a Medal of Merit to U.S. citi- 
zens who have made significant contri- 
butions to the humanities and the arts. 

I think it is entirely proper that 
Americans who have contributed greatly 
to our national culture and the culture 
of the world be recognized in a way 
every bit as fitting as the recognition 
given wartime heroes. Such an award 
would be similar to the Congressional 
Medal of Honor given for service beyond 
the call of duty in times of crisis to pro- 
tect our liberties and freedom. 

All too often today we tend to think 
in terms of armaments, missiles, and 
military strength in measuring our abil- 
ity to keep the peace. Important as 
these are to our preservation of a demo- 
cratic form of government, I believe 
there are still other measures such as 
the contributions being made by our mu- 
Sicians, our artists, and our writers which 
are equally important to our democratic 
way of life. 

This joint resolution, similar to legis- 
lation introduced by Representative Frep 
ScHWENGEL in the House in July of this 
year, would create a committee made up 
of Members of both Houses, which would 
from time to time award such a Medal 
of Merit to those persons who have made 
truly significant contributions in the 
arts. The committee would be made up 
of an equal number of members of each 
political party thereby being free of 
partisanship. The committee could seek 
the advice and counsel of such experts 
as members of the Fine Arts Commission, 
the Librarian of Congress, and members 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, the American National Theater 
and Academy and the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 

The President and his gracious wife 
have done much to encourage the de- 
velopment and performance of the arts 
in this Nation. I think it is time the 
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Congress made a more dynamic pro- 
nouncement of its interest in the hu- 
manities and the arts and give much 
more recognition to these fields where it 
is indeed long overdue. 

These American men and women who 
have captured the spirit of our times in 
their music, literature, and paintings are 
recording for posterity the freedom, 
beauty, and sense of progress which 
America and her people so proudly and 
ably possess. Let us encourage and 
commend these people and their talents 
not only in words, but also in a tangible 
way. Let the gold Medal of Merit stand 
out to all who see it as a symbol of due 
recognition for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the culture of this great Nation. 

Mr. President, this is an appropriate 
time to comment briefly on another cul- 
tural achievement of historic propor- 
tions. I am sure many other Senators 
shared my enthusiasm over the splendid 
concert presented last Sunday evening 
at the opening of the Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts in New York City. 
Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic are to be complimented 
for such an auspicious beginning in their 
new home. 

As a resident of Washington for a 
good portion of each year, I must con- 
fess to a substantial degree of envy when 
I consider the magnitude of Lincoln 
Center and the great contribution it will 
make to the cultural life of New York. 
Of course, the benefits of Lincoln Center 
are for every American and for citizens 
of foreign lands as well, to enjoy. We 
are grateful to John D. Rockefeller III 
and his associates, the driving forces be- 
hind the Center, for their persistence in 
bringing Lincoln Center to a reality. It 
is truly a magnificent achievement. 

This fact, however, does not lessen the 
urgent need for adequate cultural fa- 
cilities in Washington. In fact, it fur- 
ther highlights the serious deficiencies 
that exist here, 

Every person concerned with the cul- 
tural life of this city received a good deal 
of encouragement 2 weeks ago with the 
release of Edward Durrell Stone’s new 
design for the National Cultural Cen- 
ter. This design contains the essential 
elements: a 1,200-seat theater, a 2,700- 
seat symphony hall, and a 2,500-seat 
hall for opera. The cost of this scaled- 
down version is a realistic $30 million. 

While there is still some discussion 
over the location of the National Cul- 
tural Center, it is obvious that the one 
central objective remains: to raise the 
$30 million as quickly as possible and 
to begin construction. I understand 
that a national fund drive to raise this 
money will begin on November 29 with 
a special closed-circuit telecast to 100 
cities. I, for one, intend to give this 
effort my full support and backing, and 
I hope that many of my colleagues will 
do likewise. 

Of course, proponents of a National 
Cultural Center have one great advan- 
tage, the personal interest and concern 
of the First Lady of this country, Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy. Her impact on the 
cultural life of this country, but on 
Washington in particular, has already 
been profound. Her leadership in this 
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effort to achieve a National Cultural 
Center is the one essential ingredient in 
the formula for success. 

Lincoln Center has given us an in- 
dication of what is possible in Wash- 
ington. It is an exciting prospect and I 
hope we will witness the completion of 
the National Cultural Center before too 
many more years elapse. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution, and edi- 
torials from the Washington Post and 
the Evening Star supporting the plans 
for a National Cultural Center be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks, together with an article by Wil- 
liam Schuman, president of Lincoln 
Center, from Sunday’s New York Times 
Magazine describing the creation of 
Lincoln Center. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the joint resolution, 
editorials, and article will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 232) to 
establish a joint congressional commit- 
tee for the purpose of awarding a Medal 
of Merit to citizens of the United States 
who have made significant contributions 
to the humanities and the arts, intro- 
duced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) there is 
hereby established a joint congressional com- 
mittee (hereinafter referred to as the “joint 
committee”) which shall be composed of 
eight members as follows: 

(1) four Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, not more 
than two of whom shall be members of the 
same political party; and 

(2) four Members of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, not 
more than two of whom shall be members of 
the same political party. 

(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power of 
the remaining members to execute the func- 
tions of the joint committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original selection. 

(c) The joint committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members upon its initial organization and 
at the beginning of each Congress. The 
chairmanship shall alternate between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives with 
each Congress. The vice chairman shall act 
in the place of the chairman in the absence 
of the chairman, and shall be selected from 
the House other than the House from which 
the chairman is appointed. 

(d) A majority of the joint committee 
shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business. 

Sec. 2. (a) The joint committee shall from 
time to time, but not periodically, award for 
outstanding and sustained excellence in the 
arts and for the permanent enrichment of 
American culture, a Medal of Merit which 
shall be struck in gold and designed with 
suitable emblems, devices, and inscriptions, 
as may be determined by the joint commit- 
tee. Individuals to whom such medal is 
awarded shall be selected by the committee. 
Such awards shall be given in the name of 
the Congress of the United States and shall 
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express the Nation’s recognition of, and 
gratitude for, work of the highest and most 
enduring excellence. 

(b) For the purpose of selecting individu- 
als to be awarded the Medal of Merit, the 
joint committee may seek the advice and 
assistance of, among others, the following: 
The Chairman of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, the Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the Librarian of Congress, the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the 
American Studies Association, the Modern 
Language Association, the Bibliographical 
Society of America, the American National 
Theatre and Academy, and American Book 
Publishers Council, and the National Music 
Council. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this joint reso- 
lution, the joint committee is authorized to 
(1) procure such printing and binding, (2) 
make such expenditures, (3) utilize such 
services, information, and facilities of any 
department, agency, or instrumentality of 
the United States with the consent of the 
head thereof, and (4) employ and fix the 
compensation of such experts, consultants, 
and other employees, as it deems advisable. 

Src. 4. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate from funds appropriated for the 
joint committee on vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the joint committee, except that 
not more than $2,500 shall be expended in 
connection with each Medal of Merit awarded 
under this resolution, 


The editorials and article presented by 
Mr. HUMPHREY are as follows: 


[From the Washington Star, Sept. 1, 1962] 
A PLUG FoR CULTURE 


Words never have told so well the need for 
a National Cultural Center as did the recent 
departure from this country of a singer 
named Albert Dacosta. Loser in a 7-year 
struggle for adequate employment, this bet- 
ter-than-average tenor headed for Europe 
where opera is a way of life. 

Mr. Dacosta spoke for hundreds of other 
Americans when he said the United States 
was failing its young artists by offering them 
no chance to grow. And this is a paradox, 
for even the Russians admit we have the fin- 
est musical education in the world. What 
many young people face after education is a 
soul-searing withering on the vine. 

It is the aim of the National Cultural Cen- 
ter to prove this is neither necessary nor de- 
sired in a country teeming with musicians 
and music lovers. Still in its formative 
stage, the Center hopes to show its board of 
trustees next month that it is much needed 
in the Nation’s Capital. At that time the 
staff will present its conception of a perma- 
nent development program, not only for 
Washington, but for the Nation. For one 
thing, it will stress the need for pooling na- 
tional resources in money and talent in or- 
der that young artists in all fields shall have 
broader career opportunities. This would 
include cooperative efforts of many sources— 
impresarios, the Center itself, foundations, 
civic groups, labor unions, and the State 
Department. 

These are encouraging times for realists 
behind the National Cultural Center dream. 
They are insisting that the scope shall in- 
deed be nationwide. The first realization of 
this will come November 29 in the 2-hour, 
closed-circuit television show which already 
is set up for about 50 cities from Texas to 
Maine to Washington. By paying their way 
to the show, the public in those cities will be 
contributing something to the National Cul- 
tural Center, but more than half the pro- 
ceeds will be retained by the cities for their 
own cultural or charitable work. This is a 
promising beginning for a day when the 
singers and dancers and actors of this land 
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will have more room for expression and ap- 

preciation. 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 15, 1962] 
HOME FOR THE ARTS 


No other major world capital has more 
inadequate facilities for the performing arts 
than Washington, D.C. The National Sym- 
phony performs in Constitution Hall, a 
cavernous shell never intended for concerts. 
The Washington Opera Society stages its 
productions in Lisner Auditorium, where the 
orchestra pit is best suited for chamber-size 
ensembles, Ballet is consigned to a movie 
theater, stages for drama are in short supply, 
and touring troupes of dancers sometimes 
can find no place to perform. 

The best long-term solution is the con- 
struction of a National Cultural Center that 
can end once and for all the reproach that 
Washington is a hopeless hick town. Sup- 
porters of a Cultural Center were frankly 
dismayed when plans were produced in 1958 
for a building that would have cost $75 mil- 
lion. The figure was so astronomic that it 
seemed that a millennium would be neces- 
sary to raise the money, as planned, from 
private contributors. 

Wisely, the sponsors of the National Cul- 
tural Center have revised their goal in a 
more realistic direction. Edward Durrell 
Stone, the distinguished architect, has re- 
designed the building—and to us, at least, 
the scaled-down plan seems an improvement 
on the original. His new design will include 
a 1,200-seat theater, a 2,700-seat symphony 
hall and a 2,500-seat hall for opera—and the 
total estimated cost is $30 million. 

The center will be located on a 13-acre 
park that commands a panoramic view of 
the Potomac, the Capitol and the memorials 
along the mall. Three levels of underground 
parking are provided, with space for 1,500 
cars. On the center’s rooftop, there will be 
two restaurants and a garden-like terrace will 
provide room for 3,000 to 4,000 people to 
attend band concerts, art exhibits and a thea- 
ter-in-the-round in an open court. The 
structure will be ornamented in gold and 
bronze and will have a retractable roof for 
year-round open-air performances. 

No design can be expected to please every- 
body, but Mr. Stone has come up with a plan 
that seems serviceable and ornamental—and 
obtainable. On November 29, a closed-cir- 
cuit telecast will be presented in about 100 
cities in order to start the fund-raising drive 
with a flourish. A warm response can help 
make Washington more than a political capi- 
tal and can turn Mr. Stone’s imaginative 
design into an enduring reality within the 
next few years. All Americans have a stake 
in the outcome of an overdue campaign. 


[From the Washington Star, Sept. 13, 1962] 
CULTURAL AND PRACTICAL 


Edward Durrell Stone is a handy architect 

to have around. Told that his plans for 
a $75-million National Cultural Center were 
a little too rich for the blood, he promptly 
came up with a relatively modest $30-mil- 
lion number. Really not so modest after 
all (it extends 630 by 200 feet and rises 100 
feet above the Potomac), the new design 
already has paid off in enthusiastic accept- 
ance, Even Architect Stone says he finds 
the less spectacular creation more satisfac- 
tory. 
While giving up some frills, Mr. Stone re- 
tained the essentials—three commodious 
halls—one for opera, musical comedy and 
ballet; another for symphonic concerts, and 
a third for theater. A bonus is the garden- 
like roof for such summer pleasantries as 
band concerts, art exhibits and theater-in- 
the round. A retractable-roof feature will 
make this area available in good weather 
or bad. 

There are other advantages in the lower 
cost approach. There will be more ground 
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space for lovelier landscaping and terraces. 
With all the halls on one level, it will be 
easy to handle the expected busy flow of 
stage props from a rear ramp. And there 
still is the Potomac River vista for roof-res- 
taurant diners and others—the Bot- 
tom site Mr, Stone calls “one of the world’s 
most exciting and glorious settings for a 
public building.” 

Even more gratifying, there now is a reach- 
able goal in this enterprise to be paid for 
by the Nation’s citizens. Advisory commit- 
teemen from all over the country, after see- 
ing the new model unveiled, returned 
home. * * * 

[The New York Times 
1962] 

LINCOLN CENTER—THE IDEA: 

Dynamic Force” 


(By William Schuman) 


Lincoln Center is an idea. It is an idea 
embracing every aspect of the performing 
arts: the creative, the educational, the organ- 
izational, the physical, the political, and the 
economic. It is an idea giving bold and 
concrete expression to confidence in man's 
survival, to the enduring values of art as 
a true measure of civilization. 

It is an idea rooted in the belief that the 
role of the arts is to give more than pleasure; 
that music, drama, and dance provide en- 
richment beyond understanding—encoun- 
ters with qualities of perfection, nobility, 
and splendor which engage the heart, the 
spirit, the intellect—a belief that to the ex- 
tent that this enrichment is provided, we 
create more civilized communities—not only 
locally, but nationally and internationally as 
well. 

The enormously complex task of realizing 
the Lincoln Center idea has been the self- 
imposed responsibility of devoted men and 
women from all segments of our society. Lin- 
coln Center exists because leaders in the arts, 
education, business, labor, the professions, 
philanthropy and government do, in fact, be- 
lieve that the arts are a true measure of a 
civilization, and Lincoln Center is rising be- 
cause Americans believe deeply enough in 
the importance of the arts to give generously 
of their time and resources to create it. 

Lincoln Center is one of sixty-nine art cen- 
ters in this country, either under construc- 
tion or in the planning stage, ranging in size 
from the most modest to Lincoln Center it- 
self. These centers are one unmistakable 
sign that in this country today there is a 
new realization of the value of the arts. The 
one sees crowds standing in line four and five 
deep to see a painting or hear music, one 
cannot escape the fact that Americans are 
being deeply stirred by art. And when one 
considers that civilizations—the glory and 
grandeur of cities, States, and Nations—sur- 
vive in man’s memory down the centuries be- 
cause of their art more than because of any 
other thing, that one of the proudest titles 
of history is Patron of the Arts, one becomes 
hopeful for this great country because it is 
experiencing this phenomenal cultural ex- 
pansion. Lincoln Center represents the 
grand concept which can come to fruition 
only in one of the world’s great cultural 
capitals. 

For each of the many individuals con- 
cerned with its building and development, 
Lincoln Center, despite its size and com- 
plexity, is something personal. In time the 
center will have a strong personal meaning 
for the great public. The sentiments of peo- 
ple toward a Carnegie Hall or a Metropolitan 
Opera House stem from the deeply moving 
personal experiences of millions of indi- 
viduals over the years. The same senti- 
ments toward Lincoln Center will develop 
in direct proportion to our abilities as peo- 
ple of the arts—creators, performers, and 
patrons—to use the center with the imagi- 
nation worthy of the challenge of its idea. 


Magazine, Sept. 23, 


“A CREATIVE, 
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This challenge is for my colleagues and 
me a personal one. We have come to the 
end of the prolog and the beginning of 
the realization. The prolog has been an 
exciting period of more than 7 years, filled 
with thousands of hours of planning. But 
how, specifically, will the center realize its 
potential? What is Lincoln Center? 

Lincoln Center is organized as a group of 
constituent institutions, each of which re- 
tains its artistic and fiscal autonomy, while 
each, at the same time, is committed to the 
idea of collaboration. Each organization is 
represented on the board of directors of Lin- 
coln Center. The board of directors also has 
members from the public at large, distin- 
guished men of achievement in business and 
the professions who are devoted to the Lin- 
coln Center idea. The board also has, as ex 
officio members, the mayor of the city of 
New York and the commissioner of parks 
for the city. 

In addition to the Lincoln Center Board, 
there is a second group called the Lincoln 
Center Council. The council is composed 
of the chief professional officer of each of 
the center's constituent organizations. The 
council, which meets regularly with the ad- 
ministrative officers of the center, advises on 
all professional matters. 

The activities of Lincoln Center are, first, 
the regularly scheduled programs of each of 
the constituent organizations; second, the 
programs presented by visiting organizations 
and individual artists; and, third, special 
projects sponsored by the Lincoln Center 
Fund for Education and Creative Artistic 
Advancement. 

The Lincoln Center Fund was included in 
the planning of Lincoln Center from the 
very beginning. It enables the center to 
initiate and develop specialized projects in 
the performing arts. New works in all areas 
will be commissioned from established tal- 
ents as well as new ones. Already $5,500,000 
has been allocated to the fund; eventually 
the total will be $10 million. We consider 
the fund the creative heart of Lincoln 
Center. 

Physically, Lincoln Center consists of six 
buildings: the Vivian Beaumont Theater, 
Philharmonic Hall, the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the Juilliard School of Music, the New 
York State Theater, and the Library-Museum 
of the Performing Arts. Each of these struc- 
tures has been designed by a leading archi- 
tect, not only to be esthetically pleasing in 
itself and in relation to the others, but, most 
important, to supply the most practical and 
efficient facilities for carrying on its special- 
ized programs. 

The Lincoln Repertory Company, which will 
be housed in the Vivian Beaumont Theater, is 
a new organization created by Lincoln Cen- 
ter. Although there have been a number of 
attempts in the United States to establish 
permanent repertory companies, and from 
time to time some of these efforts have been 
on a high artistic level indeed, there has 
been no single company which has achieved 
for this country a theater comparable in 
stability and artistic excellence to the 
Comédie Francaise, the Old Vic, or the Na- 
tional Theater of Greece, to mention but 


The Lincoln Repertory Company, with a 
theater designed for the utmost flexibility in 
dramatic presentations, gives promise of 
meeting the need for a permanent repertory 
company who can present a wide variety of 
productions and styles, ranging from the con- 
temporary back to the classics of Greek liter- 
ature. These goals cannot be achieved 
through the star system and the separate 
casting of each new play offered for as long 
a run as the box office will sustain. The new 
company will develop a body of players fused 
into a working unit of artistic cohesion com- 
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mitted to the company for long periods of 
time. 

Under the sponsorship of the Lincoln Cen- 
ter Fund, $500,000 has been earmarked to 
cover the cost of organizing the company 
and financing an initial rehearsal period of 
at least 7 months before the first production 
is presented for public viewing. The Lin- 
coln Repertory Company has already attract- 
ed the devoted participation of leading fig- 
ures in the theater world, who are willing to 
forgo the higher financial rewards of the com- 
mercial theater for the deeper satisfaction of 
an artistic enterprise of such exciting po- 
tential. 

Philharmonic Hall has been designed as 
the permanent home of America's oldest 
orchestra, the New York Philharmonic. 
When the Philharmonic itself is not perform- 
ing there, the hall will be available to other 
orchestras and artists, choral groups, jazz 
and folk musicians, film presentations and 
lectures. The Metropolitan Opera House will 
be the new home for the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. At such times as this company 
is not in residence, the house will be avail- 
able for the presentations of other companies, 
The New York Philharmonic and the Metro- 
politan Opera Association were the first two 
constituents of Lincoln Center, and it was 
out of their mutual need for new halls that 
the idea of the center itself first began to 
take shape. 

The Juilliard School of Music, to be housed 
in its new structure at Lincoln Center, was 
the third constituent to join the center. 
From the beginning, the Lincoln Center idea 
included education in the arts at the pro- 
fessional level. Juilliard, in accepting the 
invitation to join the center, agreed not only 
to concentrate exclusively on the most gifted 
young performers and composers, but to add 
as well a program in drama training to its 
existing curriculum in music and dance. It 
was recognized that the cost of this addition 
went beyond the purpose of the school’s 
endowment for musical education. The in- 
auguration of the program in drama train- 
ing will be made possible by a grant of 
$2,500,000 from the Lincoln Center Fund. 
Juilliard at Lincoln Center, in accepting only 
students of truly professional caliber, will 
enjoy the unprecedented opportunity of the 
closest possible working relationships be- 
tween the young and the mature artists 
who perform at the center. 

The Juilliard School building, in addition 
to containing space for the needs of the 
school's educational program and dormitories 
for its students, will also include a chamber 
music and recital hall which will be operated 
by Lincoln Center. Indeed, one of the 
center's opportunities will be in the develop- 
ment of a vital program for the presentation 
of various forms of chamber music, organized 
with a view to stability and continulty. 

The New York State Theater has been 
planned primarily for dance and operetta. 
During the New York World's Fair, 1964-65, 
Lincoln Center will present in this theater 
great performing arts companies from this 
country and abroad. In fact, during these 
two summers, Lincoln Center, serving as the 
performing arts wing for the World's Fair, 
will be responsible not only for the program 
in New York State Theater, but in its other 
auditoriums as well. After the World's Fair 
seasons, it is expected that the New York 
State Theater will be used primarily by the 
New York City Center, which organization, 
it is hoped, will join Lincoln Center as a 
constituent organization. 

The Library-Museum of the Performing 
Arts will house the music, drama, and dance 
archives of the New York Public Library. 
A portion of the space of this building will 
be allocated for museum purposes. Here it 
is anticipated that special exhibits relating 
to the performing arts will be presented in 
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a new and in manner for the edu- 
cation and pleasure of the general public. 

In brief, these are the buildings of Lincoln 
Center and the constituent organizations 
which will operate in them. But the role of 
Lincoln Center is not that of a passive land- 
lord and housekeeper for its distinguished 
tenants—although it is a nonprofit corpora- 
tion which owns the properties. Lincoln 
Center is conceived as a creative and dynamic 
force. 

Lincoln Center, in addition to underwrit- 
ing the formation of the Lincoln Repertory 
Company and the inauguration of Juilliard’s 
program in drama training through the 
Lincoln Center Fund has, for the past 2 years, 
been actively engaged in operating the 
Lincoln Center student program. 

Working in cooperation with the New York 
City Board of Education and the boards of 
neighboring communities, Lincoln Center 
has given experiences with music to more 
than a quarter of a million young people 
from the public schools of New York and 
the metropolitan area. It has brought stu- 
dents to special concerts and rehearsals of 
the New York Philharmonic in Carnegie 
Hall, and this year will bring them to the 
new Philharmonic Hall. 

Through the Metropolitan Opera Studio, 
which was especially organized for this pur- 
pose, it has taken Mozart’s opera “Cosi fan 
tutte“ and Rossini's “The Barber of Seville” 
to more than 100 school auditoriums, Many 
of the youngsters who heard these perform- 
ances had never before heard an opera or a 
symphony concert “live.” 

In addition to offering these one-time en- 
counters to many, Lincoln Center is provid- 
ing experience in depth to a few. During 
the past academic year, 150 especially tal- 
ented and interested public high school stu- 
dents, selected by the schools, were invited 
to 15 performances at the Juilliard School. 
These were preceded by classes conducted 
by a leading composer-teacher, where the 
students met the performers, and often the 
composers of the evening's concert to hear 
their views and analytical comments. 

In 1966, Lincoln Center plans to hold the 
first session of a new organization it will 
create, the Lincoln Center Teachers’ Insti- 
tute. The purpose of the institute is to give 
teacherss from all over America an opportu- 
nity to advance their skills in the arts they 
teach. 

Anyone familiar with the requirements of 
pedagogical certification recognizes that 
teachers of the performing arts study under 
severe curricular handicaps. They are ob- 
liged to meet so many general requirements, 
centering in the techniques of teaching it- 
self, that more often than not they are de- 
nied an opportunity fully to develop their 
own professional skills. As one who has ob- 
served this scene intimately for some 30 
years, I am convinced that millions of stu- 
dents have been denied an inspirational in- 
troduction to the arts because their teachers 
were not skilled in artistically acceptable 
terms. 

Dedication is no substitute for proficiency. 
At the Lincoln Center Teachers’ Institute, 
teachers will work with artists. They will 
act in plays. They will dance. They will 
compose, They will perform in orchestras, 
in chamber music ensembles, in choruses. 
They will be asked to return to their own 
communities and, in the winter season, give 
their fellow teachers the benefit of their 
Lincoln Center ce. The same teach- 
ers will be invited to return for at least 
a second summer. The need for mastery of 
subject content on the part of secondary 
school teachers has been recognized in other 
fields. It is time to extend this recogni- 
tion to the arts. 

The activities sponsored by the Lincoln 
Center Fund are not conceived as static or 
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final. Projects will be added over the years, 
some of short duration, others of a more 
permanent nature, as in the instance of the 
Teachers’ Institute and of the Lincoln Cen- 


any other festival in the scope of the 

forming media involved and in its emphasis 
on new works. These annual festivals 
encompass opera, drama, dance, operetta, 
choral music, orchestral music, chamber 
music, vocal and instrumental recitals, mo- 
tion pictures, creative jazz and educational 


other countries. The first festival will run 
from 4 to 6 weeks. 

Nothing matters so much in the perform- 
ing arts as the constant renewal of the dia- 
log between the creator and the performer, 
between the performer and the listener. 
Each generation and age must make its own 
statement and its own contribution, and 
each generation must hear its own voice. 

Lincoln Center is aware of the economic 
problems of the artist and art institutions. 
If the performing arts are to have the caliber 
of artists they need, compensation must be 
adequate to attract and hold a continuing 
supply of young people. This is a difficult 
problem because all performing arts orga- 
nizations are “deficit financed”—a quaint 
phrase which means very simply that they 
inevitably lose money and someone must pay 
the bills out of love for the arts and a be- 
lief in their importance. Even if every seat 
in the house were fully subscribed in ad- 
vance, the Metropolitan Opera Association 
and the New York Philharmonic would still 
lose money. Every concert goer and opera 
goer pays far less than the cost of his seat— 
just as every college undergraduate pays 
far less than the cost of his education. The 
difference is subsidy. 

Lincoln Center shares with all institutions 
in the arts an interest In the broad ques- 
tion of subsidy. It considers Government 
support vital but not the answer to all the 
problems in the arts. What seems crucial 
is the development of an effective, planned, 
and balanced union of public and private 
sources of subsidy. There is very little 
planned support for the arts and other cul- 
tural assets of our communities in the Na- 
tion as a whole today. The center will 
continue to seek Government support at Na- 
tional, State, and local levels, with broad 
private support of individuals and organiza- 
tions as the core. 

Finally, at a time when so much atten- 
tion is being given to urban renewal, we 
should remind ourselves that the arts are 
not merely ornaments to the great commu- 
nities of the world—New York, London, 
Paris, Rome, Vienna—but central to their 
appeal, Communities suffer far more than 
is generally realized from malnutrition of 
the spirit—negliect of the cultural diet. The 
physical slums of any community are all too 
apparent, and their evil is plain enough. 
But a community in which the spirit is not 
fed—where it does not often enough en- 
counter the perfections of the arts—is just 
as certainly underprivileged. 

The Lincoln Center idea, then, is many 
sided. But before all others, it is a living 
monument to the dedication of freemen 
acting together on the basis of their own 
initiative and idealism. 
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UNIFICATION OF APPORTIONMENT 
OF LIABILITY IN CASES OF COL- 
LISION BETWEEN VESSELS, AND 
RELATED CASUALTIES—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. MORSE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 2313) to unify apportionment 
of liability in cases of collision between 
vessels, and related casualties, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITY OF 
SHIPOWNERS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MORSE submitted an amendment, 
in the nature of a substitute, intended 
to be proposed by him, to the bill (S. 
2314) to limit the liability of shipowners, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF DU- 
TIES ON CORKBOARD INSULA- 
TION AND CORK STOPPERS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 12213) to provide for the 
temporary suspension of the duties on 
corkboard insulation and on cork stop- 
pers, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


BOOKS FOR ARMLESS READERS— 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of S. 3719, the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], to 
amend the act providing books for the 
adult blind so as to make books also 
available to armless readers, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR PROXMIRE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Washington Daily News of September 22 
carries an editorial on our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE]. It reveals the excep- 
tional character of the able Senator. He 
is big enough to acknowledge past mis- 
takes and to admit that he had some- 
thing to learn after he came to the 
Senate. 


I want to say, Mr. President, that no 
Member of this body has worked harder 
at his job and learned more than the 
Senator from, Wisconsin. And, in re- 
cent years, he has contributed immensely 
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done much for our understanding of 
where the public’s dollar is going and 
how to use it better, and I anticipate 
that his great contribution in this con- 
nection will bear increasing fruit as time 
goes on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be included at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MAKING OF PROXMIRE 


When he first came to the Senate, in 1957, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, of Wisconsin, quickly 
stamped himself as a member of the fac- 
tion which seems to think taxpayer dollars 
can solve almost any problem. 

He introduced legislation which, it was 
variously estimated, might have cost the 
taxpayers $23 billion or more. Even former 
President Eisenhower singled out Senator 
PROXMIRE as a leading example of the liberal 
spenders. 

In the present session of Congress, the 
Wisconsin Democrat has made an entirely 
different name for himself. He has been a 
persistent opponent of big spending, even 
to trying to cut sacred riations on 
the Senate floor, often with little or no sup- 
port from others. 

The Senator himself explains this con- 

trast: 
“I came to Washington eager to set the 
world on fire. I made the mistake a new 
Senator makes—of moving into fields with 
no special knowledge, trying to save the 
country, instead of waiting for the experi- 
ence and knowledge which come after sey- 
eral years of careful research and study.” 

Now, he says: 

“I learned that the Government is be- 
coming so enormously big that it is getting 
out of control. We need discipline in Fed- 
eral spending. When we get up to the $100- 
billion-a-year rate, waste is just as sure as 
the sunrise. The only way to cut down on 
this waste is to pound away as hard as you 
can, challenge the usefulness of all pro- 
grams, insist upon justification for every 
item.” 

Senator Proxmire hasn't made much prog- 
ress with his moneysaving proposals in 
Congress. But he obviously has made a lot 
of progress with his conscience. So much 
that when a Democratic chairman in Wis- 
consin assailed him for not backing Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s proposals more consistently, 
the Senator was able appropriately to reply: 
“I was elected by the people of Wisconsin, 
not appointed by the President.” 

Senator Proxmire is said to be more or 
less persona non grata with some of the 
higher flying spenders in the Senate. But 
his standing with the taxpayers is improv- 
ing—especially, we would hope, in Wiscon- 
sin, 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. EVELYN NORTON 
LINCOLN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
a recent edition of Look magazine, senior 
editor Laura Berquist has a story full of 
warmth and human interest about a 
warm and interesting person—the Lin- 
coln in the White House.” It is a sketch 
of Mrs. Evelyn Norton Lincoln, the Pres- 
ident’s personal secretary. 

Those of us who have had the privi- 
lege of knowing this charming and dis- 
arming lady can appreciate that the ar- 
ticle states with accuracy her exceptional 
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attributes of alertness, kindness, con- 
sideration, and dedication. As the Mex- 
icans repeatedly described her to me dur- 
ing the recent Presidential mission to 
Mexico, she is completely “simpatica.” 

Whether or not we have had the op- 
portunity of knowing her personally, it 
is not difficult to realize her key impor- 
tance in facilitating the President’s work 
for the Nation. The article properly sa- 
lutes her, Mr. President, for she is a most 
worthy first secretary of the Nation. I 
ask unanimous consent to have this ar- 
ticle inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER LINCOLN IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


When the Presidential jet roared off for 
Mexico on June 29, the President’s personal 
secretary, Mrs. Evelyn Norton Lincoln, was 
aboard as usual. She sat close to the Boss, a 
bulging briefcase in her lap. In rapid order, 
Kennedy asked her for 20 or so documents for 
scanning aloft, which she fished up instantly. 
Then he requested a pencil. She rummaged, 
grew flustered when she could not find one 
handy. “Well,” said J.F.K. with affable tol- 
erance, “anyone is entitled to a slip-up after 
all these years.” 

To quote another longtime Kennedy loy- 
alist, Bostonian David Powers, JFK. 's offi- 
cial greeter: “For 9 years, Evelyn has been 
the President's indispensable girl Friday 365 
days a year, his traffic manager, buffer, and 
personal cop. I know she'll hate to hear this, 
but she’s ‘old reliable.’ She opens and closes 
the White House.” The Presidential office 
opens for crises with her arrival at 7:45 a.m. 
She seldom departs before 7 or 8 p.m., hasn't 
missed a day’s work since January 1961. A 
fine summer Saturday morning invariably 
finds her back at the desk, “cleaning up odds 
and ends.” 

This slight, disarming, folksy woman, 
nearing 50, is undeniably the irreplaceable 
female of the White House inner circle— 
apart from the more celebrated First Lady 
and daughter Caroline. (She is a great fan 
of Caroline, who in turn regards her as a 
favorite nonrelative aunt and confidante.) 
She also confounds critics who darkly sus- 
pect that Kennedy intimates run exclusively 
to shrewd Boston Irish “pols” and/or Har- 
vard eggheads. 

For ‘Miz’ Lincoln,” as the Boss calls her, 
is pure Midwest and Scandinavian. Her 
grandfather was a Swedish immigrant home- 
steader and stanch Republican. A man of 
“great character,” she recalls. Charles Nor- 
ton farmed 200 acres in Nebraska, 75 miles 
from Lincoln, and changed the family name 
from Norden to Norton, when the Govern- 
ment insisted on addressing his mail that 
way. He was also founder of Swede Plain 
Church, and his granddaughter is a devout 
Swedish Methodist. Her father John Nor- 
ton, in turn, farmed 80 acres of wheat and 
corn across the way from the old home- 
stead, and his daughter, come rain, sleet or 
snow, walked a mile daily to school. This 
old American custom, she insists, has left 
her “permanently physically fit.” Her bap- 
tism in politics came early. Her father was 
a State legislator who ran unsuccessfully for 
Governor, but moved later to Washington, 
D.C., when he became that rarity in GOP 
Nebraska, a two-term Democratic Congress- 
man. He was a loyal ally of the famous 
liberal, Senator George Norris. 

Her own office today, just outside the Pres- 
idential inner sanctum, is run a bit like a 
Nebraska farm kitchen—efficiently and with 
warmth. Her desk, topped with neat piles 
of paperwork, rests on wall-to-wall carpet 
now christened Lincoln's Highway.” A 
good share of the world’s VIP’s and no few 
Presidential critics haye trod it since 
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Inauguration Day, but her philosophy re- 
mains: “Basically, people are real nice.” 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, calling on the Presi- 
dent, pauses at Mrs. Lincoln’s desk to say, 
“I won't go until I say hello to you.” On 
a Saturday morning, ex-Congressman 

Hays, of Arkansas, may drop by to inquire 
about the White House “sweetheart” and 
ask, “Aren’t you tired of seeing me here?” 
“We never tire of seeing you, Congressman,” 
says Mrs. Lincoln. 

Of the Lincoln-Kennedy affinity, her pretty 
assistant, Priscilla Wear, says, “The Presi- 
dent likes to have people around him who 
are calm, easy and nonhysterical. He espe- 
cially appreciates her kindness to people. 
Somehow, she always gets things done with- 
out fuss—even though the phones are ring- 
ing like mad, the President is buzzing for 
her, and some foreign dignitary is arriving. 
You need signals to regulate traffic in this 
office.” Mrs. Lincoln answers the phone as 
if she had all the time in the world and 
couldn’t be more overjoyed to hear from the 
caller, frequently sprinkling her talk with 
“All righty.” (On her Mexican junket, she 
picked up a new goodby, “Adios.’’) 

The Nation’s first secretary, quixotically, 
never had notions of being one, and her 
shorthand and typing are self-taught. She 
studied law for 2 years at George Washing- 
ton University in Washington, D.C., after 
sampling French, dramatics and English as 
an undergraduate. Her formal education 
brought her one bonus, however—her hus- 
band for 19 years, Harold Lincoln, who now 
works for the Veterans’ Administration. 

Evelyn Lincoln takes all the President's 
dictation, logs his every phone call. Before a 
special Presidential chair was installed in 
the Cabinet room, she saw to it that his 
rocking chair was moved there in readiness 
for top-level conferences. Presidential 
friends who can't crash the barriers set up 
by P. Kenneth O'Donnell, JF. RK. 's official ap- 
pointment secretary, often phone Mrs. Lin- 
coln, “Don’t you want to talk to the Presi- 
dent himself?” she may ask a flabbergasted 
caller. “The worst SOB can call me and get 
no place,” says O'Donnell, “but Evelyn is so 
darned nice and softhearted she always says, 
Hello.“ “Sometimes, especially just before 
lunch,” notes another aid, “Mrs. Lincoln 
has as many people in the Cabinet room wait- 
ing to see the President as have been offi- 
cially scheduled all morning.” 

When in White House residence, Caroline 
never fails to pay a morning call on her 
favorite nonrelative aunt. She is so ad- 
dicted to plunking on the electric typewriter 
that Mrs. Lincoln once suggested “I'll bet 
you’re going to be a secretary when you 
grow up.” “Oh, no,” confided Miss K., “I’m 
going to be a horsewoman.” 

As the mother hen of the White House 
inner circle, Mrs. Lincoln’s desk is stocked 
with chocolates for nibblers, plus cookies 
sent up by the White House French chef. 
There are aspirins for New Frontiersmen 
with headaches, cigars for politicos, PT-boat 
tie-clasp mementos for visiting celebrities 
like Spaceman Scott Carpenter, pencils for 
forgetful notetakers. She acknowledges all 
gifts sent the President by the public (none 
accepted worth more than $15), and a rather 
bizarre assortment of these gimcracks adorns 
the shelves near her desk. Recent acqui- 
sitions include a stuffed bear, the University 
of California mascot, sent to Caroline, who 
left it on the premises to “play with.” Caro- 
line also wildly admires the Indian doll and 
headband presented to Mrs. Lincoln by the 
Chickasaw Tribe of Oklahoma, along with the 
title “Queen Iphana Ohoyo,” or “Learned 
Lady.” “IIl bet you know a lot about In- 
dians,” said Mrs. L. to Caroline during one 
of their morning palavers. “Oh, yes,” agreed 
Caroline, “I know all about Minnehaha.” 

In the Eisenhower regime, the Presiden- 
tial desk was topped by at least 6 phones 
and studded with 10 or more buzzers for 
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summoning aids. J.F.K. has streamlined 
his communications to one phone and two 
buzzers, one each for his real indispens- 
ables—O’Donnell, the appointment secretary, 
and Evelyn Lincoln. Frequently, the restless, 
curious J.F.K. pops out from inner sanc- 
tum to give her instructions himself, or riffle 
through the folders of interesting mail she 
has compiled on her desk. (The White 
House post now brings in about 30,000 letters 
weekly; J.F.K. sees every 50th, plus cor- 
respondence from citizens on important is- 
sues, a minimum of 100 missives to be read 
a day, to say nothing of very important offi- 
cial documents.) Nights, Mrs. Lincoln packs 
his black alligator briefcase full with more 
reading. He's always reading,” she says. 
“Sometimes I draw an article to his atten- 
tion, but he usually says, ‘Oh, I've read 
that“ 

During Presidential press conferences, Mrs. 
Lincoln usually stays glued to the office TV 
set. She is especially tickled by the Presi- 
dent’s “funny throwaway lines” as he winds 
up answering a question, invariably tells him 
his performance was “wonderful.” When 
she lauded his stand on the Supreme Court 
prayer decision, he asked dryly, “But do you 
think the Methodists will like it?” 

By contrast to more flamboyant New 
Frontiersmen, she is so self-effacing, such 
a perpetual appreciator of other people's 
jokes and talk, that her acumen and humor 
are sometimes underrated. (Recently, how- 
ever, she jolted a White House staffer with 
this mildly naughty sally: “Do you know 
what went wrong in the Garden of Eden? 
It wasn’t the apple in the tree, but the pear 
(pair) on the ground.’’) 

Eleven years ago, while working as sec- 
retary for Congressman Elijah Forrester of 
Georgia, she spotted a young “comer” in the 
House, He was Congressman John F. Ken- 
nedy, who was making the big try for the 
Senate. She volunteered to work evenings 
on the Kennedy senatorial campaign, “be- 
cause I thought he might be going some- 
place; because I liked his philosophy.” 

“When he filed,” she recalls, “everyone 
thought he was crazy, just as they did when 
he ran for President. I never doubted for 
a minute that he’d win—how could he lose 
with all that determination and capacity for 
hard work?” 

In Congress, J.F.K. had a secretary named 
Mary Davis, who couldn't bear to leave the 
ambience of the House for the Senate when 
he triumphed. And so Evelyn Lincoln in- 
herited the job, with historic result. (The 
eventful years since are marked on her 
charm bracelet by gold replicas of the 
Kennedy family plane, the Caroline, and a 
PT boat, both gifts of the Boss.) 

In the past 9 years, she has shared every 
crisis and triumph of his life—except for his 
near-fatal illness. In the long months when 
he was recovering from spinal operations, 
she was quite mortally ill herself. She spent 
4 agonizing months in hospitals, first with 
an ulcer operation, later with major surgery 
for a tumor of the spine. “I had to learn to 
walk all over again,” she says, “just as he 
did.” 

Mrs. Lincoln is not the kind of woman 
who will ever write her White House 
memoirs, nor is she loquacious about her 
boss, but when she does speak of him, it is 
always in terms of 100 percent glowing. “He 
has a tremendous capacity for recalling facts 
and figures,” she says. “That man can re- 
member back to the year 1. He's like me 
he knows you have to apply yourself and 
work hard for anything you want. No one 
knows how terribly hard he works better 
than I do.” Then, she adds, with indigna- 
tion, “He can do 15 things absolutely right. 
Then one thing goes wrong, and everybody 
jumps on him. I believe, however, that 85 
percent of the people are absolutely with 
him.” 
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Apart from the President’s wedding, Mrs. 
Lincoln says, the most exciting event of his 
life was the night he heard the news of 
his nomination for the Presidency at his Los 
Angeles hideout. “It was the culmination 
of everything he'd worked for, for so long. 
Watching TV, I completely lost my head and 
jumped up, shouting ‘Hooray!’ ” 

Her mother-hen pride in him is still un- 
flagging. Recently, when he greeted the 
first delegation of foreign students to visit 
the White House rose garden, an aid drafted 
a one-page speech for J.F.K.’s delivery. The 
President glanced at it once as he trotted 
briskly from his office to the garden. Then, 
says his ever-loyal fan, “he gave it almost 
verbatim, adding little jokes and flourishes 
of his own.” 

Any day now, she expects another regular 
morning caller, John, Jr. Already, she has 
applauded one of his first major efforts— 
learning to walk. “He came toddling out of 
the President’s office one morning,” says 
Mrs. L., “and I was so surprised I said, ‘Well, 
look at you, John.’ He sat, bump, right 
down, on his fat bottom. You watch that 
boy—he’s going to be another Kennedy barn 
burner. 

“You know, some people say I should pay 
to work this job, and maybe they’re right. 
Where else could you find an office atmos- 
phere this informal and homey?” 


THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION'S 
HANDLING OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the September 22, 1962, issue of the Lew- 
iston (Maine) Evening Journal in its 
lead editorial gave strong support to my 
speech in the Senate the day before. 
That editorial stated the situation even 
more effectively and more succinctly 
than my speech. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
placed in the body of the Record and I 
invite the attention of the Members of 
the Senate to it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator SMITH'S WARNING 


Maine's Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH is 
not one of those Members of the Senate 
who makes frequent and lengthy speeches. 
When the Senate's far-and-away best known 
lady member does make a formal address, 
she more often than not has something 
to say of importance. 

Along with this fact has been her excellent 
sense of timing—that is, her subject matter 
and her personal position on it ties in with 
significant events of the times. Her “dec- 
laration of conscience” speech embracing the 
late Senator McCarthy makes a good refer- 
ence in point. 

Friday Mrs. Smith discussed the Kennedy 
administration’s handling of foreign policy 
in general and our military position. It is 
with regret we find we must agree with her 
conclusion that the United States has lost 
ground in the continuing struggle for influ- 
ence between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

As Mrs. Smrrm asked: “Who is really so 
blind as not to see that under the pressures 
of the last year the outlook for us has 
deteriorated steadily?” 

The United States hope of maintaining a 
pro-Western Laos was dashed by Soviet and 
Chinese Communist help for the Communist 
Pathet Lao forces. Now Laos is doomed to 
a pro-Red existence. In Berlin the Russians 
and East Germans were permitted to con- 
struct a permanent barrier between East and 
West Berlin. In Cuba we allowed what 
could have been a successful invasion to 
fail, and currently are uneasily wondering 
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what to do about heavy Russian equipment 
of modern armaments to the Castro dictator- 
ship. f 

This deterioration has happened and ap- 
pears continuing even though the United 
States possesses, both in the opinion of Sena- 
tor Smirm and in that of many other highly 
qualified sources of information, the overall 
capacity to administer a ruinous defeat upon 
the Soviet Union in case of war. No Ameri- 
can desires war, but neither does any Ameri- 
can wish to see our country’s position erode 
to the point where Russia holds military 
preeminence. 

Surely it is time for our Government to 
take the firmest of stands with respect to 
Cuba, Berlin and other issues which cur- 
rently embroil East and West. We must cease 
giving ground here and giving ground there. 
The Soviet Union and its Red allies must 
be told flatly that the United States has 
lost interest in making further concessions 
in order to gain what amounts to a spurious 


peace 


RICHARD LANGHAM RIEDEL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, 44 years 
ago today, September 27, 1918, Richard 
Langham Riedel, who serves the Senate 
as press liaison, under the Office of the 
Sergeant at Arms, took the oath of office 
as a Senate page, at the age of 9 years, 
in a room which is now a part of the 
office of Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON. 

In addition to his other duties as a 
page he was assigned to the task of help- 
ing members of the press in their con- 
tacts with the Senators, and for a num- 
ber of years he did clerical work in the 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms, during 
the interims between sessions of Con- 
gress. 

Although helping the press in a ca- 
pacity separate from the Press Gallery, 
he has served the Washington newspaper 
correspondents, consecutively, longer 
than anyone else. He was the first per- 
son to aid the radio correspondents in 
arranging their interviews with the 
Senators. 

Now with the aid of three able as- 
sistants he handles appointments be- 
tween Senators and all the press, radio, 
and television correspondents, the peri- 
odical press, and members of the White 
House News Photographers Association. 

There are no Senators now living who 
were Members of the Senate when Rich- 
ard came to work here, the late Senator 
Kenneth McKellar, of Tennessee, being 
the last. 

Forty-four years ago World War I was 
nearing its climax, Woodrow Wilson was 
President and Thomas R. Marshall was 
Vice President. Among other promi- 
nent Senators of that era were Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Sr., John Sharp Williams, 
Boise Penrose, Hoke Smith, Warren G. 
Harding, Jim Reed, “Cotton” Ed Smith, 
William E. Borah, Hiram Johnson, and 
from my own State of Wisconsin, Bob 
La Follette, Sr., and Irving L. Lenroot. 

I extend my congratulations and best 
wishes to Richard on this anniversary in 
his life, as he now approaches the half- 
century mark in the service of the Sen- 
ate. May he enjoy many years of con- 
tinued happiness with his wonderful 
family, his lovely, talented, and beautiful 
wife Angela, and their two lovely and 
precious little daughters, Angela Lynn 
and Kathleen Cody, at their beautiful 
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little home, “Horizons West,” 25 miles 
out in the Virginia countryside. 


REUNION OF FAMILIES SEPARATED 
BY WORLD WAR II 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, one of 
the great tragedies of the cold war is the 
separation of families and loved ones by 
the Iron Curtain. Although those dedi- 
cated to the advance of communism have 
proved to be less than willing to enter 
into the compromises and agreements 
that could lessen international tension, 
some small success in dealing with the 
U.S.S.R. for the reunion of families 
separated by World War II and subse- 
quent tensions has been achieved by a 
New York attorney, Marshall MacDufiie. 

His story shows how persistent effort, 
even in dealing with people as recal- 
citrant as the Russians, can sometimes 
pay off. The story of this man’s work 
appeared in the June 1962 issue of 
Pageant magazine and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HELPFUL AMERICAN 
(By Gerald Walker) 


His quiet perseverance has reunited Soviet 
relatives, who had almost lost hope, with 
their families in the United States. 

Although 17-year-old Chrystyna Nowo- 
zeniuk arrived from Moscow at New York 
International Airport on a chill November 
evening in 1960, a summery glow lit her 
country-girl face as she went into a four- 
cornered embrace with her parents and 
younger brother. Chrystyna had been sep- 
arated from her mother and father for 16 
years; she was seeing Ihor, 15, for the first 
time. 

The family was split when the Eastern 
Front swirled through their native Lithu- 
ania in 1944. The Russians shipped 11- 
month-old Chrystyna, along with her aunt 
and grandparents, in a cattle car to Siberia, 
where she grew up. Her parents, Stefan 
and Irena, were made slave laborers by the 
Nazis; in 1949 they made their way to 
America as displaced persons and became 
citizens. For years the Nowozeniuks tried 
to get their daughter released, but not even 
the U.S. Embassy in Moscow could cut 
through the Soviet redtape. Russian bureau- 
crats denied each new appeal for an exit 
visa with an inscrutable, immovable “nyet.” 

But now the family—three in trim Ameril- 
can clothes, one in boots, shawl, and bulky 
Russian greatcoat—was together again. 

Off to one side, eyes beaming at this re- 
union scene, stood a ruddy-cheeked, balding 
man of 51. He was Marshall MacDuffie, an 
affable, successful New York attorney, who 
played a key role in changing the Soviet 
answer to “da.” 

An influential New York Democrat (he 
held high-level campaign posts when Adlai 
Stevenson ran for the Presidency and during 
Herbert H. Lehman’s senatorial race) with 
a long record of public service (he served 
a 4-year wartime oversea tour of duty for 
several Government agencies), MacDuffile has 
labored for 6 years with selfless devotion and 
seasoned ingenuity to reunite Americans with 
war-separated relatives still held inside Rus- 
sia. In doing so, he has shown why his 
natural gifts have led him to a legal career 
in which he has specialized as a negotiator. 

All told, he has taken on 41 cases in- 
volving the freedom of 65 men, women, and 
children. On their behalf, his Scotch-Irish 
persuasiveness has mobilized support from 
such diverse sources as Richard Nixon, 
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Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
Adlai Stevenson—and Nikita Khrushchev, 
who gave MacDuffie a personal promise of 
cooperation that largely has held despite 
cold war ups and downs. 

So far MacDuffie has raised the Iron Cur- 
tain on a dozen cases similar to the Nowo- 
zeniuks’, enabling 19 persons to rejoin loved 
ones in this country. Indirectly, his efforts 
have led to the release of hundreds of others, 
who have gone not only to America, but to 
Australia, England, Canada, Sweden, and 
Argentina. 

Married but childless, MacDuffie says his 
private crusade is motivated by the belief 
that family unity should supersede interna- 
tional boundaries. 

“Nobody could disagree,” he says, “after 
witnessing one of these airport reunions. I 
try to be there whenever a case is concluded, 
and the emotional impact is enormous. 
First you see their eyes searching every 
corner of the terminal. Then comes that 
indescribable instance when parent and child 
or husband and wife recognize each other 
after 10, 15, or even 20 years. Finally they 
just dash and burrow into one another with 
kisses, hugs, and tears. This sight is the 
best legal fee I can imagine for handling 
such a case.” 

Frequently it is the only payment besides 
gratitude, that MacDuffie receives from his 
struggling immigrant clients. But he goes 
right on donating his services when neces- 
sary to the humanitarian end of bringing 
families together again. 

Marshall MacDuffie dates his involvement 
in this cause to 1946 when Herbert H. Leh- 
man, then director general of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, appointed him head of the 
UNRRA Mission to the Ukraine. Khru- 
shchev was Ukrainian Premier at the time 
and went out of his way to establish a cordial 
relationship with the American who was in 
charge of delivering $180 million worth of 
much-needed relief supplies. 

For almost a year MacDuffie had near- 
daily contact with Khrushchev ranging from 
private conferences to swapping toasts and 
banter at official dinners. The relationship, 
founded on Russian self-interest about 
Khrushchev's personal curiosity about Amer- 
icans with whom he then had little ac- 
quaintance, was cemented by a shared sense 
of humor. 

“During our first meeting in Khrushchev's 
office,” MacDuffie recalled, “I said something 
about ‘needling’ the UNRRA to keep Ukrain- 
ian supplies coming. The interpreter trans- 
lated it as something like ‘steeskeevat,’ and 
Khrushchev laughed almost as if he could 
see the needle going in. This was unusual. 
Soviet officials are generally on the formal, 
if not stuffy, side. But Khrushchev’s com- 
bination of toughness, humor, and casualness 
reminded me more than anything of a New 
York political boss. From then on we got 
along easily.” 

On one occasion, while the UNRRA team 
was watching the May Day parade in Kiev, 
the Premier marched by and gave MacDuffie 
and the others a big smile and a flourishing 
hello-boys wave. 

Khrushchey set the tone for his subordi- 
nates. During MacDuffie’s stay in the 
Ukraine, he enjoyed relaxed contact with 
other leading Soviet officials, including the 
former Ambassador to the United States, 
Mikhail Menshikov. 

His job done (MacDuffie calls it “the first 
foreign inspection team ever allowed in the 
Soviet Union”), he left Russia with Khru- 
shchev’s words of appreciation ringing in 
his ears and returned to New York to resume 
his law practice and political activities. And 
there his relationship with the Soviets rest- 
ed for nearly 7 years. 

When Stalin died in 1953, Comrade N. S. 
Khrushchev was reported to be Chairman of 
the Funeral Arrangements Committee. To 
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MacDuffie, this was an indication of Khru- 
shchey’s steady climb up the ladder of the So- 
viet hierarchy. And when Khrushchev suc- 
ceeded the new Soviet Premier, Georgi Mal- 
enkov, as Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, it was plain that he 
was No, 2 man in Russia. 

In the late spring of 1953, MacDuffie sent 
Khrushchev a cable asking permission to re- 
visit Russia and observe the changes that 
had taken place since 1946. By October, on a 
visa received directly from Khrushchev, Mac- 
Duffie had begun a 65-day, 10,000-mile tour 
from Leningrad to the Chinese border. He 
traveled and talked freely in areas where no 
Westerner had been for 20 years, winding up 
with an exclusive 4-hour interview with 
Khrushchev. It is worth noting that Mac- 
Duffie received this special treatment at a 
time when cold war tensions had made the 
Soviet Union and its leaders inaccessible 
to all other non-Communist, non-fellow 
travelers. 

When MacDuffie wrote a book, “The Red 
Carpet,” and a prize winning magazine series 
about his trip, he earned a reputation as 
“the American who knows Khrushchev.” 
This is what impelled him to take up his 
current endeavors. 

After publishing another article about a 
subsequent 38-hour Khrushchev interview, 
which took place while he was on a business 
trip to Russia in January 1955, MacDuffie 
began receiving appeals for help from people 
caught in a cruel legal snarl: Although U.S. 
laws permitted entry of Soviet relatives of 
American citizens, postwar Russia relent- 
lessly barred emigration that would reunite 
families. 

The first plea came from William Gavcus, 
an Oak Lawn, Ill, businessman. He had 
been separated for 10 years from his wife 
and two children, who along with thousands 
of other Lithuanians had been transported 
to Siberia during World War II. The second 
appeal came soon after from Jacob Olin. A 
frail New York bank messenger in his mid- 
fifties, Olin had married his childhood sweet- 
heart the day before he left Russia to come 
to America in 1937. He had not seen her 
since. Both Gavcus and Olin asked Mac- 
Duffie to use his influence with Khrushchev 
to help them. 

Initially uncertain as to how much “in- 
fluence” he had in matters of Soviet policy, 
MacDuffie hesitated. But at the strong urg- 
ing of his wife, Rose, who was much moved 
by the letters from Gavcus and Olin, he de- 
cided to try. 

Using the same “needling” technique on 
Khrushchev that they had once laughed over, 
MacDuffie showed great public relations 
ability in alternating what might be called 
the four P’s of persuasion: personal contact, 
pressure, praise, publicity. He made his first 
move while on a business trip to Moscow in 
January 1956. He had another long talk 
with Khrushchev, now the No. 1 man in the 
Soviet. 

“My marriage is going to be in trouble,” 
MacDuffie remarked at one point to the 
Premier, “if I don’t bring this up.” 

When Khrushchev chuckled and waved 
him on, MacDuffie explained that his wife 
had asked him to do something about the 
Gavcus and Olin cases, whose details he 
outlined. Khrushchey thought about it, 
then replied that the relatives of these 
Americans could leave “if they wanted to.” 
On leaving the leader’s Kremlin office, Mac- 
Duffie announced this precedent-breaking 
promise to the world press. 

Both families applied for exit visas, but 
they met unexplained delays. Sure the snag 
was caused by low-level bureaucrats, Mac- 
Duffie sent several cables to Khrushchev and 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko remind- 
ing them that the promise as yet had not 
been carried out. He also planted newspaper 
stories about the lawyer who 
Khrushchey to keep his word and about 
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the two patiently waiting husbands. With 
no new developments, he had to assume that 
his messages had not gotten through to the 
busy Russian chief. 

Back in Russia in October 1956, as counsel 
to 50 touring American and Canadian in- 
dustrialists, MacDuffie made a personal in- 
quiry at the Foreign Ministry, where he was 
told merely that the cases were “under con- 
sideration.” Dissatisfied with official chan- 
nels, and with Khrushchey out of town at 
the time, MacDuffie made a special trip to 
Kiev to the home of Mrs. Olin. 

“I got up at 6 in the morning—when m: 
guides were asleep,” explains MacDuffie. “I 
walked until I found Mrs. Olin’s address, 
then I introduced myself and asked if she 
wanted to rejoin her husband. She said, 
‘My suitcase is packed.’ As I'd suspected, 
her papers were being held up by the local 
police.” 

Back in America, MacDuffie traveled reg- 
ularly to Washington to put pressure on 
Ambassador Menshikov to bypass this bottle- 
neck. He also continued to give out stories 
to the press and fire off cables and letters 
to Khrushchev, Gromyko, and other Soviet 
officials. 

After 6 months of this barrage, MacDuffie 
heard that Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was plan- 
ning a trip to Russia in the fall of 1957, and 
he arranged to have lunch with her. After 
hearing the facts of the Gavcus and Olin 
cases, Mrs. Roosevelt agreed to take up the 
matter personally with both Khrushchev and 
Gromyko. On her return to the United 
States, she told a Dayton, Ohio, lecture audi- 
ence, “I was just Mr. MacDuffie’s messenger.” 

Her intervention tipped the scales of per- 
suasion. A month later Mrs. Gavcus and her 
two children landed in New York, where they 
were met by Marshall and Rose MacDuffie. 
The two women embraced, weeping happily. 
Then the newly arrived trio changed planes 
for Chicago and a reunion with the waiting 
William Gaveus. That Christmas, the Gav- 
cus family sent season’s greetings to the 
MacDuffies, and a bracelet for Rose MacDuffie 
with a date of their release engraved on it. 

After a period of waiting for action on the 
Olin case, MacDuffie sent a stiff cable to 
Moscow Police Headquarters. It contained 
this key sentence: 

“I realize that there are always some neces- 
sary delays, but I am sure Mr. Khrushchev 
wants you to see that this is expedited and I 
am therefore asking you first about the mat- 
ter before I again take it up with Mr. Khru- 
shchey.” Result: Mrs. Olin’s immediate 
release. 

The outcome of these two cases brought 
similar appeals for help. Through early 
1959, MacDuffie compiled dossiers on new 
clients and submitted them to Ambassador 
Menshikov. MacDuffie continued to get 
newspaper publicity on the backlog of cases, 
and even persuaded the State Department to 
make official inquiries. 

In June, before nine Governors were to 
leave for Russia, MacDuffie briefed them on 
the still unresolved cases. They agreed to 
take the matter up with various Soviet 
Officials. 

To add still more pressure, MacDuffie con- 
tacted Vice President Nixon and Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, who were to visit Russia in July. 
“The more we can hammer home,” MacDuffie 
wrote them, “their [the Soviets’] reluctance 
to permit old parents, young children, and 
wives of Americans to leave their country, 
the more we may shame them into action. 
They will respond not out of kindness but 
because of embarrassment and because it 
will be practical, and when they seek to ap- 
pear friendly and conciliatory.” 

Agreeing, Nixon and the President's 
brother both raised the topic for discussion 
in Moscow. 

The strongest push yet came during 
Khrushchev’s tour of the United States in 
the fall of 1959. When the Russian Premier 
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accepted an invitation from Roswell Garst 
to visit his enormous corn farm in Coon 
Rapids, Iowa, the stage was set. Garst, a 
friend of MacDuffie’s, invited the New York 
attorney and Adlai Stevenson to be house 
guests during Khrushchev’s stay. 

“Mr. Garst,” MacDuffie later wrote one of 
his clients, “while riding around the coun- 
tryside with Mr. Khrushchev, first took up 
the subject of what we called the compas- 
sion cases Later at luncheon Mr. 
Garst arranged for Mr. Stevenson and me 
to have a private talk on many political mat- 
ters with Mr. Khrushchev. At the end of 
our conversation both Mr. Stevenson and I 
pressed him heavily about these cases. We 
concluded by saying that the cases were few 
in number and meant a great deal to in- 
dividuals and would promote good will be- 
tween our countries. Khrushchev finally 
nodded in agreement and told us to give our 
list of cases to Mr. Gromyko, the Foreign 
Minister, for action.” 

In October, the State Department compiled 
a list of 200 names—30 of them were Mac- 
Duffie’s clients—to be sent to Gromyko. 
Thanks to MacDuffie’s dedicated efforts, the 
logjam was broken: The slow trickle of im- 
migrants from Russia had become a steady 
flow. 

Figures compiled by the B'nai B'rith's Co- 
ordinating Board of Jewish Organizations 
tell the story. From 1953 to 1959, the Soviets 
issued 55 of its citizens passports to join 
American spouses. “Progress since the fall 
of 1959,” says the B'nai B'rith report, “has 
been notable. In March 1960, Western diplo- 
mats in Moscow were quoted by the Asso- 
ciated Press as saying that the U.S.S.R. has 
quietly allowed about 1,000 of its citizens to 
emigrate during the previous 6 months in 
order to rejoin families abroad.” 

Not even the breakup of the 1960 summit 
conference in Paris, nor the continuing ten- 
sions of the Berlin crisis, have stopped the 
stream of Russian immigrants from entering 
this country in an attempt to patch up lives 
shattered by the war so many years ago. 

MacDuffie alone has obtained the release 
of 15 clients in the past 2 years. Every 
time one of his people gets out, he con- 
scientiously acknowledges it to Russian of- 
ficials. But he still feels that the Soviets 
are playing a cat-and-mouse game with these 
pathetic people and he bitterly resents it. 

As he puts it, “I’m gratified, but not satis- 
fied with what's been accomplished so far.” 

You can tell he means it by the doggedly 
determined expression in his eyes every time 
he looks over at his file of incompleted cases. 
Some of his clients may never know the 
joy of family reunion, the joy of people like 
the Nowozeniuks, the Gavcuses, and the 
Olins. But Marshall MacDuffie will continue 
his crusade. For, undoubtedly, he is today’s 
most ardent defender of what he himself has 
dubbed the fifth freedom: freedom to leave. 


STEPS TO BRING SOVIET RELATIVES TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


If you have relatives in the Soviet Union 
and want to try to bring them to this coun- 
try, Marshall MacDuffie recommends the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

“1. Write to the relative to make sure he 
or she wishes to come to the United States 
and is willing to file a request for an exit 
visa with the Soviet authorities. Some rela- 
tives still are afraid to do this. 

“2. Send a letter of invitation to the rela- 
tive. This should be written in English and 
Russian and should give the relationship 
between the U.S. sponsor and the Soviet 
relative. It also must state that the sponsor 
is willing and able to support the relative. 
The invitation should be notarized; the clerk 
of the court of the county where the notary 
public is commissioned should certify the 
notarial authority. The secretary of state of 
the State in which the document is executed 
should to the official status of the 
clerk of the court. 
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“3. The relative must submit the letter of 
invitation and a formal application of an 
exit visa to the Section of Visas and Regis- 
tration of the local Soviet militia (OVIR). 
The major cities in each of the Republics 
have such offices. 

“4, The U.S. relative should communicate 
with the nearest office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, Department of 
Justice, to obtain necessary forms and in- 
struction for submission of a request for ad- 
mission of the Soviet relative as a nonquota 
immigrant (children or spouses) or as a pref- 
erence quota immigrant. 

“5. If the exit vist is granted, the Soviet 
authorities will notify the American con- 
sul in Moscow. After checking with the 
United States that the documents are in or- 
der (see 4 above), the consul summons the 
Soviet relative to Moscow for his U.S. entry 


rmit. 

“6. The Soviet relative will need funds for 
travel to Moscow and the cost of a short 
residence in Moscow. Also funds for travel 
to the United States will be necessary. If 
desired, the U.S. sponsor may pay for the air 
travel in the United States and have the 
ticket available in Moscow. Then, reunion.” 


STRIKES AT DEFENSE INSTALLA- 
TIONS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, for some 
time now we have been hearing com- 
plaints that members of America’s labor 
unions think so little of our Nation’s 
security that they do not hesitate to 
strike even though such action slows con- 
struction of missile and other defense 
installations. 

I am confident that these attacks, like 
so many others upon organized labor, 
often are based on oversimplification, 
incomplete knowledge of the facts and 
prejudice against labor. 

As an example of the job American 
organized labor can do for our defense 
effort I would like to cite the Atlas mis- 
sile wing completed last year at Francis 
E. Warren Air Base at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
The construction on this wing was not 
completed on time, it was completed a 
month ahead of schedule with the re- 
sulting saving of more than $1 million. 

After the job was finished the con- 
tractor ran an advertisement in a local 
newspaper to thank his employees and 
the townspeople for the cooperation in 
helping meet the construction schedule. 

Part of this ad said, “This important 
defense project was troubled very little 
by labor disputes. We are happy to re- 
port that almost every building trades- 
man with whom we worked conscien- 
tiously endeavored to deliver ‘a day’s 
work for a day’s pay.“ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this advertisement and a news- 
paper article from the Wyoming Eagle, 
describing completion ceremonies, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WAB Nation’s First ALL-MISSLE WING 

(By George Johnston) 

Missile age history was made yesterday 
when Warren Air Force Base became the 
Nation’s first operational Air Force all- 
missile wing. 

The turnover to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand of nine missile operationally config- 
ured Atlas “E” intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile sites marked completion of the first 
missile wing. 
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Warren’s 389th Strategic Missile Wing con- 
sists of 3 squadrons composed of 24 Atlas 
ICBM’s. The missiles are located in Colo- 
rado and Nebraska, as well as Wyoming, and 
all are within a 50-mile radius of Cheyenne. 

Warren Air Force Base thus becomes the 
first Air Force facility devoted exclusively to 
the missile age. 

Turnover of the third and final Warren 
missile squadron was made yesterday at a 
ceremony at Missile Complex 11, 32 miles 
south of Cheyenne, near Nunn, Colo. 

Col. William E, Todd, site activation task 
force commander for the Air Force Ballistic 
Systems Division, made the symbolic key 
presentation to Brig. Gen. William S. Rader, 
commander of the 13th Air Division. 

In his remarks, Colonel Todd stated that 
Today's ceremony completes site construc- 
tion, installation, and checkout more than a 
month ahead of the schedule set down back 
in 1957. 

“The Warren completion ahead of sched- 
ule was also done at a saving to the tax- 
payers of more than $1 million,” he added. 

The first two Warren squadrons are Atlas 
D's. The third squadron is the more ad- 
vanced Atlas E. 

Key to the newest missile complex was 
passed on by General Rader to Col. James 
W. Yeater, who will be commanding officer 
of the 566th Strategic Missile Squadron. 

Also taking part in yesterday’s ceremony 
in the shadow of a giant Atlas ICBM raised 
to firing position were L. I. Medlock, Warren 
operations manager for General Dynamics, 
maker of the Atlas, and Maj. Gen. Don R. 
Ostrander, vice commander of the Ballistic 
Systems Division. 

A small group of Cheyenne civic leaders, 
Air Force and contractor officials, and the 
press attended the ceremony. 

The new Warren Atlas E facilities store 
the giant missile on its side under a sliding 
roof until time for launching. The roof can 
be rolled back, the missile rapidly erected to 
launch position and pumped full of liquid 
oxygen and fuel in a matter of minutes. 

It took approximately 3,850 persons 30 
months to construct each launch pad and to 
install and check out its equipment. 

In addition to the problems involved in 
excavation and building the subterranean 
concrete and steel complex, approximately 
7,500 mechanical parts, 1,100 hydraulic parts, 
1,375 pneumatic parts, 650 miles of electrical 
wire connected to 27,000 terminals, and 1,500 
miscellaneous equipment items had to be 
installed. 

Water is supplied from a well on or near 
the site. Electric power sufficient for a city 
of 5,000 is provided by diesel/electric gener- 
ators located inside the launch operations 
building, along with prime components of 
the heating and compressed air systems, 
other utilities, dining facilities and accom- 
modations for operational personnel. 

Electric and electronic consoles, monitors, 
and displays with which the launch control 
officer controls and observes the progress of 
all operations which check out and launch 
the missile are also housed in this under- 
ground structure. A tunnel 10 feet in 
diameter and approximately 150 feet long 
connects the building with the launch and 
service building, which is primarily the 
launching pad. 

Nearby are located the units which trans- 
mit a logical sequence of signals to the 
ground support mechanisms and to the mis- 
sile, the tanks and control valving for the 
propellant loading system and other system 
components. Concrete and steel doors 
weighing 400 tons shelter the missile storage 
area against blast over-pressures and can 
be completely opened in 25 seconds. 

Each of the nine Atlas E launch sites at 
Warren consists of an integrated launch op- 
erations building (blockhouse) and launch 
and service building (pad), affording inde- 
pendent launch capability at each site. A 
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common squadron maintenance area sup- 
ports the sites. Principally underground, 
their low, exposed profiles enable the struc- 
tures to withstand nominal blast forces. 

The components of the system required to 
control the vast number of sequential and 
simultaneous operations required to erect, 
ready and launch a missile, enables a single 
operator to actuate the automated electronic 
equipment. The console displays the com- 
pletion of each successive operation in the 
launch cycle. It can halt the final count- 
down at any point prior to engine start. 
The countdown may also be stopped prior to 
engine start by countermanding signals from 
squadron headquarters. 


An OPEN LETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF CHEY- 
ENNE, SOUTHEAST WYOMING, NORTHEAST 
COLORADO, AND SOUTHWEST NEBRASKA 
On of before May 1 our firm will turn over 

to the Air Force the last of the nine Atlas E 

missile sites being constructed at Warren Air 

Force Base, Squadron III under our contract 

with the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

We are very proud of this May 1 comple- 
tion because it represents ontime completion 
of a very important phase of our Nation's 
defense. It means that no slippage has oc- 
curred in our total construction program de- 
spite the impact of numerous major changes 
in our construction plans made necessary by 
important improvements in the missile. 

The May 1, 1961, completion date for this 
project was established in November of 1959. 
This long-established completion date has 
been met. 

We wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you, the residents of this area, for the ex- 
cellent cooperation you have given to our 
firm and its employees in accomplishing our 
task. Our project had problems (no major 
construction project is without problems) 
but your assistance and cooperation made 
their solution less difficult. 

We wish to thank first the many mechanics 
and laborers of the building trades whose ef- 
forts made possible our timely completion. 
This important defense project was troubled 
very little by labor disputes. We are happy 
to report that almost every building trades- 
man with whom we worked conscientiously 
endeavored to deliver “a day’s work for a 
day's pay.“ 

Thanks also to our office staff who worked 
long and hard in processing the paperwork 
Take c for a project of this size. 

thanks goes out to the people of 

3 and this three-State region for 

providing living facilities to our workmen. 

We have enjoyed being your guests and ap- 

preciate your hospitality. 

We wish to thank the staff of the Cheyenne 
Chamber of Commerce and the Cheyenne 
city officials for locating for us a suitable 
office from which we could direct and co- 
ordinate our widespread operation. 

We wish to thank our subcontractors and 
those who supplied materials and services 
for their well-coordinated, cooperative efforts 
in rendering fast and effective service. 

To the US. Army Corps of Engineers 
and the U.S. Air Force we extend our 
congratulations for obtaining ontime com- 
pletion of this project and our thanks for 
your cooperation in the solution of the prob- 
lems inherent in this fast-moving missile 
program. 

Yours very 
MARTIN K. EBY CONSTRUCTION Co., Inc. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 


POSTAL SERVICE AND FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES SALARY ACT OP 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7927) to adjust postal 
rates, and for other purposes. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under its order of yesterday, the 
Senate will now resume the considera- 
tion of H.R. 7927, the postal rates and 
Federal salaries bill. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment lettered F-9-25—62, pro- 
posed by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. CLARK], upon which there is a limi- 
tation of debate of 1 hour, equally di- 
vided and controlled by the Senator 
from Pensylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the 
Senator from South Carolina Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which has already been entered 
into, I may be allowed to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, to have a brief 
quorum call—for not to exceed 10 min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The 10 minutes having expired, 
the order for the quorum call is 
rescinded. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 9 
O’CLOCK AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one-half minute. 

I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


POSTAL SERVICE AND FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES SALARY ACT OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7927) to adjust postal 
rates, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Time is being taken from both 
sides until Senators yield time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. When I left the Cham- 
ber last night I was told that, while my 
amendment was the pending business, 
it would follow the morning hour. I as- 
sumed that, as is usually the case, an 
adequate quorum call would be given be- 
fore the amendment was taken up and 
time began to run on the consent agree- 
ment. If time is running on this amend- 
ment, I think I should ask unanimous 
consent that no time should run on the 
amendment. I am sure my friend the 
majority leader would not oppose such 
a request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. No time started to run until the 
Senator from Pennsylvania entered the 
Chamber, and the Senator from Mon- 
tana has used half a minute. 
will the Senator yield? 
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minute quorum call, exclusive of the 
time for debate, so I think we have kept 
faith with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. We have kept to the rules, to 
which I know the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania wants us scrupulously to adhere. 
We have done our best to do what was 
possible under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the majority leader. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. As I read the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, there is noth- 
ing in it which states that the time nec- 
essary to develop a quorum shall be 
taken from the time of either side. Is 
that correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It was not taken out of the time 
of either side. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may suggest the absence of 
a quorum, without the time being taken 
from either side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I think this 
can be carried too far. I am willing to 
go along for another 5 minutes, but I 
think the Senate ought to get on with 
the business at hand. Senators know 
what the business of the Senate is. 
Senators know the understanding 
reached yesteraay. If the Senator 
would agree to a 5-minute extension of 
the time already given, I would be will- 
ing to go that far. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask this question in 
all good faith: Does the Senator from 
Montana wish to proceed on this very 
important question involving the consti- 
tutionality of a key provision, the com- 
mittee proposal, a matter which should 
be given careful attention by all Sena- 
tors, without a greater effort to develop 
a quorum of the Senate before the limita- 
tion of time goes into operation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is be- 
ing unfair. A 10-minute attempt was 
made, when the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania was not on the floor, to protect 
his rights and those of the Senator from 
South Carolina, and the 10 minutes were 
granted, exclusive of the time agreed to 
under the agreement yesterday, for the 
purpose of suggesting the absence of a 
quorum. 

I think the Senate ought to make 
progress on the bill. Senators under- 
stand the implications in it, because on 
more than one occasion the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has taken the floor to 
explain them, and I am sure every Sen- 
ator understands them. Furthermore, I 
am sure the question was thoroughly 
discussed in the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

I would be willing to have the attachés 
on the Democratic side call the offices 
of all Democratic Members of the Sen- 
ate and ask them to please come to the 
Chamber. I would assume the Republi- 
cans would do the same thing. I ask 
unanimous consent, if I may 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I withdraw the re- 
quest. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr, JOHNSTON. I will say for our 
majority leader that he did ask for a 
quorum call, which started immediately 
after the prayer. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; after the 
morning business was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. After the morning 
business. There was practically no 
morning business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There was none. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. At that time it was 
done to protect the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, who was not in the Chamber, 
and whose amendment was pending. No 
advantage was taken of him at the time. 

The truth of the matter is we want a 
quorum. This morning the weather is 
a little unusual, and I fear some Sena- 
tors may have been detained. For that 
reason, we wanted to be as lenient on 
Senators as we possibly could, since the 
Senate met at 9 o’clock this morning. 
Those of us present are ready to do busi- 
ness. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator did 
have the floor. 

Mr. President, I would like the at- 
tachés to call every Senator’s office and 
ask Senators to be present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. I just left the Repub- 
lican cloakroom. We are already call- 
ing the Republican Members’ offices and 
reminding them of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement and asking them to be 
present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate that. Will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield me a quarter of a 
minute? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I vield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Business 
and Commerce Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
be permitted to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


POSTAL SERVICE AND FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES SALARY ACT OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7927) to adjust postal 
se and for other purposes. 

MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
48004 like to suggest once again the 
absence of a quorum, and ask that the 
time limitation of 10 minutes be placed 
— — suggestion, as was done previ- 
0 z 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall 
object 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The suggestion is withdrawn. 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield himself time? 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Time is running. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself one-half minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator may proceed for one- 
half minute. 

Mr. CLARK. I want to be very friendly 
to my friends from Montana and South 
Carolina, for whom I have great affec- 
tion, but I am not going to proceed on 
this amendment, time or no time, unless 
a quorum of the Senate is present. If 
the majority leader insists that the time 
to develop a live quorum be taken out of 
my time, I suppose that is his right, al- 
though I do not think the agreement 
entered into last night so contemplated. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. I will ask for a live 
quorum. If the Senator does not want 
to use any time in debate on this im- 
portant amendment, he may be within 
his rights. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
object. Now, Mr. President, I renew my 
request, and I hope no Senator will 
object. 

Mr. CLARK. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President. Can the majority leader 
object to the suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. No. 

Mr. CLARK. Under what rule of the 
Senate is a Senator not entitled to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, if he agrees 
to take the time out of his time under 
a unanimous-consent agreement? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senator from Penn-~ 
sylvania permit the Chair to rule? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has a perfect right to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, and the time for the 
call of the roll will come out of his time. 
The Chair was about to suggest that the 
clerk call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. I 
regret my impetuosity. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the Senator withhold his sug- 
gestion briefly? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
me 1 minute? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
again to resolve this question—and, 
I hope, to avoid an embarrassing 
situation—I should like, with the con- 
currence of Senators present, again ex- 
clusive of the time allotted to the Clark 
amendment, which is now the pending 
question, to ask unanimous consent to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
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the understanding that the call of the 
roll not exceed 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, under the 
circumstances, I shall not object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 


roll. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The 10 minutes allotted for 


the quorum call have expired. No time 
has been taken from either side up to 
the present time. 

The time allotted under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement will start run- 
ning as of now. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. How much time does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
himself? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The Senator is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
Senate, the greatest deliberative body 
in the world, is now proceeding to con- 
sider an important amendment to a most 
important bill. The provision of the bill, 
for which my amendment is a substi- 
tute, would impose a governmental de- 
tention system on the mails with respect 
to Communist propaganda. It would 
violate basic constitutional civil liberties. 
It would be an affront to the common- 
sense and patriotism of the American 
people, because it would treat the over- 
whelming majority of the people as 
little boys and girls in whose hands Com- 
munist propaganda could not be trusted 
because the Government thinks it might 
subvert them against the cause of free- 
dom and to the cause of communism. 
It would do great harm to our foreign 
policy because it would invite retaliatory 
action by the Communist against West- 
ern mail which is being delivered in 
significant and increasing volume in 
Communist areas. 

As the Senate proceeds to consider 
the amendment, there are five Senators 
in the Chamber—one Republican and 
four Democrats. The five include the 
Acting President pro tempore. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There are six Sen- 
ators present. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the ma- 
jority leader has quite properly corrected 
me. There are six Senators in the Cham- 
ber, not five. There are five Democrats 
and one Republican. 

If I may paraphrase an old saying 
without being profane, this is a most 
unusual way to run a railroad. 

Mr. President, a seventh Senator has 
just entered the Chamber. 

I am proceeding to discuss my amend- 
ment because to buck the establishment 
any further would do no good to the 
cause of the amendment. It would get 
no votes for it. Therefore I am going 
forward. 

Mr. President, here come the eighth 
and ninth Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 1 minute? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from South Carolina wish to 
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have the time necessary for his state- 
ment taken out of my time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I will take it out 
of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina on his own time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Iwas present in the 
Senate Chamber at 9 o’clock this morn- 
ing, and Senators had to wait 10 min- 
utes for the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to arrive. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I assume 
that 15 seconds have been taken out of 
the time of the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The pending amendment would do 
three things. Before I describe what 
they are, I should like to state that the 
pending amendment, with one modifica- 
tion, is a bill sponsored by the Honor- 
able Francis E. WALTER, chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. The bill passed the House by 
a vote of 369 to 2 on the 18th of Sep- 
tember 1961. It has been reported fa- 
vorably by the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment of which 
I shall speak in a moment. 

No one can say that the chairman of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities is less than zealous in his 
effort to prevent Communist propaganda 
from coming into this country or any 
other Communist subversive activity. 

So I think all Senators who wish to 
beat their breasts to let the country know 
how anti-Communist they are and how 
pro-American they are can vote with 
clear consciences for the amendment. 
No one could ever say that anybody who 
voted for the amendment was soft on 
communism because its author is that 
Member of the House of Representatives 
who has attained a justified reputation 
as being the toughest anti-Communist in 
the whole House. 

The amendment would do three things. 

First. It would authorize the Postmas- 
ter General to publish by appropriate 
notices posted in post offices the fact that 
Communist propaganda and obscene 
matter is coming through our mails. 

Second. It would notify recipients of 
mail, when the postmaster deems it ap- 
propriate, that the U.S. mails may con- 
tain not only Communist propaganda 
but obscene, lewd, lascivious or indecent 
matter. Certainly we desire to stop that 
kind of material from going through the 
mails, too. 

Mr. President, for the record I note 
that a 10th Senator has just entered the 
Chamber, but another has left. 

Third. The amendment would permit 
any person to file a written request at 
his local post office to detain such propa- 
ganda or such obscene matter, and when 
the Postmaster General received such re- 
quest, he would be authorized to detain 
and dispose of such mail for such period 
as the request is in effect, thus prevent- 
ing embarrassment to the recipient from 
having a flood of this propaganda which 
he does not want to have come to him. 

This will be especially helpful to new 
refugees coming into this country, who 
are subjected to the “‘come back to the 
homeland” type of propaganda. I urge 
support of the amendment. 

The 11th Senator has just entered the 
Chamber, but a few others have left; so 
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there are now present less than 10 
Senators. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator desire to yield 
some time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Idonot. Iwant to 
vote and am ready to vote. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania desire to take some time? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall take 2 minutes 
more. I call the attention of the Senate 
to a statement made by Representative 
Watter in the House of Representatives, 
which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 107, part 15, page 20052, 
when he spoke in a colloquy with Repre- 
sentative CUNNINGHAM, the author of the 
provision which is now under discussion 
in a modified form. 

Mr. WALTER. I am willing to accept the 
judgment of the staff of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities and disregard my 
own feelings in the matter. Certainly the 
amendments that the gentleman in his well- 
understood anxiety to do something about 
this are entitled to attention. The gentle- 
man has been most zealous over the years 
in trying to bring to the attention of the 
American people an appreciation of the fact 
that there is such a thing as a cold war. 
But I am afraid if we adopt something that 
will not stand the test of the courts this 
futile gesture will delay the time when we 
can do something constructive about this 
problem. 


In other words, Mr. WALTER, who was 
speaking to Representative CUNNINGHAM, 
thought that the Cunningham amend- 
ment was unconstitutional, and he 
thought his amendment was constitu- 
tional. I agree with Mr. WALTER. I 
would much rather have an amendment 
which deletes the modified Senate com- 
mittee version of the Cunningham 
amendment in the bill, but that effort 
was defeated last night. I now give an 
opportunity to my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate to support the Walter proposal, 
which the chairman of the Un-American 
Activities Subcommittee in the House 
believes is as far as we can go constitu- 
tionally in order to deal with the prob- 
lem of Communist propaganda in the 
mails. 

Now, Mr. President, noting that, as the 
roll is about to be called, there are 10 
Senators in the Chamber, I am prepared 
to yield back the remainder of my time 
and have a yea and nay vote on a matter 
involving the Constitution of the United 
States, the foreign policy of the United 
States, and an administrative mon- 
strosity. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The yeas and nays have not been 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. CLARK. Ten Senators are not 
enough for the ordering of the yeas and 
nays. Let the Recorp note that there 
are not enough Senators in the Chamber 
to order a yea and nay vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina yield me a half 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Much as I admire 
and agree with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania in so many things which he ad- 
vocates, I believe it is highly unfair and 
improper for him to single out Senators 
as they come into the Chamber and to 
state, for the benefit of I know not 
whom, exactly how many Senators are 
present. 

We ought to try to keep this body as 
dignified as possible, and not downgrade 
it. We have our weaknesses, and we 
ought to understand one another. I 
hope this kind of procedure will not con- 
tinue in the future. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself 1 minute. 
I did not single out Senators by name. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. By number. 

Mr. CLARK. Not by name. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, But by party. 

Mr. CLARK. By party, but not by 
name. I think it is high time that the 
American people know what goes on in 
this body. If the Senator from South 
Carolina is prepared to yield back the 
remainder of his time, I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
1 JOHNSTON. I yield back my 

e. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time has been yielded back. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the two Sena- 
tors would please modify their request 
to yield back all of their time except 
for 15 minutes, there could be a quorum 
ca for that length of time before the 
vote. 

r: CLARK. Iam happy to cooper- 
ate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Iam glad to coop- 
erate with the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So there will be a 
yea-and-nay vote at 10 o’clock. Then 
the quorum call will cease, and the vote 
will start. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

on Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Buropicx in the chair). Fifteen minutes 
have expired; and, under the unani- 
mous-consent order, the quorum call is 
automatically rescinded. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to have one-half minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the unusual circumstances this 
morning, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania be per- 
mitted to proceed for 2 minutes, and 
that then the Senate proceed to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the majority 
leader for his courtesy. I shall not need 
more than 30 seconds. 

I wish to call official attention, in the 
Recorp, to an article published this 
morning in the New York Times, on page 
30. The article is entitled “Postal Rate 
Bill Fought in Senate,” and is published 
under the byline of C. P. Trussell. The 
article misstates my position as favoring 
reinstatement of a system of censorship 
of foreign mail. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth, as anyone who has 
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been in the Senate or who has read the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp knows. I hope 
that in due course a correction will be 
printed by the New York Times. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment lettered “F” of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. CARROLL], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jonpax], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] are 
absent on official business, 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Gruenine], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. CARROLL] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Minnesota would vote 
“Yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GruENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Alaska would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Borrum], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senators from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and Mr, PEAR- 
son], the Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Corron], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Botrum], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], 
the Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON 
and Mr. Pearson], the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javrrs] is paired with the 
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Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 51, as follows: 


[No. 280 Leg.] 
YEAS—23 
Bartlett Mansfield Pastore 
Burdick McCarthy Pell 
Case McGee Randolph 
Clark Metcalf Smith, 
Hart Morse Williams, N.J. 
Jackson Yarborough 
Kefauver Muskie Young, Ohio 
Long, Hawaii Neuberger 
NAYS—51 
Allott Ervin Murphy 
Beall Fo: Prouty 
Bible Goldwater Proxmire 
Boggs Hayden Robertson 
Bush Hickenlooper Russell 
Byrd, Va. Hill Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Scott 
Cannon Hruska Smathers 
Chavez Johnston Smith, Maine 
Church Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Cooper Keating Stennis 
Curtis Kerr Symington 
Dirksen Kuchel Talmadge 
Douglas Lausche Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Wiley 
Ellender Monroney Williams, Del 
Engle Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—26 
Aiken d Long, Mo. 
Anderson Fulbright Long, La. 
Bennett Gore Magnuson 
Bottum Gruening McNamara 
Butler Hartke Miller 
Capehart Hickey Morton 
Carlson Humphrey Pearson 
Carroll Javits Tower 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. 
So Mr, CLARK’s amendment F was 
rejected. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania iden- 
tified as “B.” 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 30, line 
14, after “(a)” it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

When the President of the United States 
determines that it is in the national security 
interest because of the failure of any Com- 
munist country or countries to handle mail 
from the United States in accordance with 
international postal ents or for any 
other reason, the President is authorized to 
direct that. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, yester- 
day I made my main argument against 
the Senate watered-down version of the 
House Cunningham amendment. In 
that argument I pointed out that it 
would be wiser to rely on the common- 
sense and patriotism of the American 
people to reject propaganda than to take 
the first small step toward a police state 
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by creating a censorship of Communist 
propaganda coming in through the mails 
of the United States. 

The Senate version on this subject in- 
corporates a definition of Communist 
propaganda which is completely and 
utterly unenforceable. It would require 
the Secretary of the Treasury to deter- 
mine the belief or intent of the author 
of the propaganda being sent to an 
American citizen. It would require him 
to translate this propaganda from the 
Russian, Chinese, Bulgarian, Rumanian 
or any one of hundreds of Communist 
bloc languages. Then if the Treasury 
decided that the propaganda related to 
the policy or interest of a foreign gov- 
ernment or our Government, regardless 
of whether their policies or interests and 
ours coincided, he would detain the 
mail. It would impose an impossible 
administrative burden on the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and on the Postmaster 
General. 

In my opinion, the Senate version of 
the amendment is unnecessary. It 
would be costly as well as unconstitu- 
tional, and it would damage our foreign 
policy. 

That it would be damaging to our 
foreign policy there can be no doubt, for 
that was testified to before the commit- 
tee by Mr. Edward R. Murrow, Director 
of the USIA, and by Assistant Secretary 
of State William Tyler, who is in charge 
of U.S.S.R. and East European policy af- 
fairs. Mr. Tyler spoke for himself and 
for Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson, 
recently returned from 5 years in Mos- 
cow. These gentlemen stated that the 
amendment risked retaliatory action by 
the Communist bloc countries in detain- 
ing our propaganda going to Iron Cur- 
tain areas. The facts establish clearly, 
beyond peradventure of doubt, that 
Western mail to Russia is increasing 
and the mail from Communist coun- 
tries to the United States is decreasing. 
We are getting into a more favorable 
position behind the Iron Curtain, bring- 
ing the voice of freedom to the people 
of those countries. Let us not now build 
a wall of ignorance. 

As Mr. Murrow well said, one candle 
lighted in the darkroom of the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain is worth 
100 candles lighted in the sunshine of 
the free nations. 

I wish to cite what the President of 
the United States said with respect to 
the Cunningham amendment: 

I think the American people are used to 
hearing all sides, and I don’t think that they 
are particularly impressed by a good deal 
of what I have seen of propaganda. 

The President has made it abundantly 
clear that he is opposed to any mail 
sereening process. The President has 
made it abundantly clear that he does 
not believe it would do anything other 
than damage our foreign policy. The 
President of the United States should 
be given the authority to make up his 
own mind as to how to deal with the 
ticklish, delicate question of the ex- 
change of information between our 
country and foreign countries. 

The amendment now pending would 
give the President such authority. 
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I ask the support of my colleagues for 
the amendment, which would provide 
that “when the President of the United 
States determines that it is in the na- 
tional security interest because of the 
failure of any Communist country or 
countries to handle mail from the United 
States in accordance with international 
postal agreements or for any other 
reason, the President is authorized to 
direct that” the provisions of the Senate 
amendment come into effect. 

In other words, the amendment calls 
for cooperation between the legislature 
and the Executive. It would lay down a 
policy determined by the legislature and 
provide that the President of the United 
States should have the discretion to de- 
termine, in his conduct of the foreign 
affairs of this Nation, when the policy 
should come into effect in the national 
interest and when it should not. 

I ask the support of Senators on this 
amendment on the ground that it would 
prevent our putting into effect a costly, 
unnecessary, unconstitutional provision, 
derogatory to the interests of all ordi- 
nary American citizens, derogatory to 
the cause of freedom, unless and until 
the President of the United States de- 
termines that this policy is required in 
our national security. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment “B.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] from the time on 
the Clark amendment. 


BUDGET DEFICIT 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
fact that in the midst of what could be 
called our period of greatest prosperity, 
because both the production of goods and 
services and the national produced in- 
come are at an alltime high, it gives 
me great concern to face the unpleasant 
fact that we are headed for an alltime 
peacetime deficit in the current fiscal 
year. 

Last January, the President estimated 
receipts for the current fiscal year at 
$93 billion, expenditures at 892 ½ billion, 
showing a pleasing surplus of $500 mil- 
lion which would follow a deficit of some- 
thing over $6 billion. Since that time, 
the estimate of receipts has decreased 
and the estimates of spending have in- 
creased. 

This month, the Treasury has revised 
its January estimates of receipts down 
to $88.7 billion. We must take another 
loss of $142 billion from a recent revi- 
sion by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
of depreciation schedules and another 
estimated loss of $1.3 billion from the 
tax bill on which we have recently 
agreed. That brings our estimate of 
revenue down to $85.9 billion, while the 
present Bureau of the Budget estimate 
of spending has risen to $94 billion. The 
difference, of course, between those two 
estimates of revenue and expending is a 
deficit of $8.1 billion. But that does not 
include the emergency public works pro- 
gram which apparently will provide, in 
the pending public works bill, an addi- 
tional $400 million for unbudgeted area 
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redevelopment, urban renewal, and com- 
munity facility projects to be selected by 
the President. 

And, of course, everybody anticipates 
that there will be a tax cut early next 
year, the only difference of opinion being 
as to how much revenue will be lost 
under the new bill. But if the labor 
leaders have their way, and all too 
frequently they do, the new tax bill will 
occasion an additional revenue loss of 
$10 billion, and if, as we may anticipate 
the major beneficiaries of the tax cut 
are those in the first income bracket, 
few new jobs will be created to offset a 
deficit which could reach the alltime 
peacetime peak of $18 billion. 

For what little consolation it may give 
to Members of Congress when they con- 
template that fiscal program, I wish to 
point out that the spending program I 
have enumerated is well below the re- 
quested spending program submitted to 
the Congress in the official budget re- 
quest. The largest single spending bill 
was, of course, the defense bill, and that 
was $229 million below the budget even 
after letting the budget take credit for 
an additional spending for long-range 
bombers of $514 million, which was only 
a bookkeeping credit. That was an 
unspent fund carried over from the 
previous budget, and the Defense De- 
partment wanted to spend it without 
counting it in the new budget but the 
Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate canceled the old appropria- 
tions and appropriated new money 
which made it appear that we were $514 
million above the budget when actually 
there had been no increase. 

My tabulation of current appropria- 
tions indicates that we are now $760 
million below the budget, including the 
$514 million of phony bookkeeping. I 
hesitate to give a firm figure of how 
much we will be under the budget on 
foreign aid but my offhand guess is that 
we will be $500 million below the budget. 
Yet, the unpleasant fact remains that 
we are headed into an unprecedented 
peacetime deficit which has been in- 
creased rather than diminished by the 
bill pending before us relating to postal 
rates and increased pay for all Govern- 
ment workers. When in full operation, 
it will make a permanent addition of 
over a billion dollars to the annual cost 
of operating the Federal Government. 
Two years ago, the House passed a bill 
to increase the pay of Government work- 
ers by 11 percent to offset past and an- 
ticipated increases in the cost of living. 
The Senate reduced that bill to 7½ per- 
cent and the President vetoed the Sen- 
ate bill on the ground that the increase 
in the cost of living had been only 3 
percent. Early this year, the President 
recommended for postal workers a two- 
stage pay increase which he claimed 
would fully meet the increased cost of 
living and when accompanied by a rec- 
ommended increase in postal rates 
would give us substantially a balanced 
budget for the Post Office Department. 

During recent years, it has been my 
unhappy duty to report each year to the 
Senate an appropriations bill for the 
Post Office Department in which expend- 
itures exceeded receipts by some $800 
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million. Since the volume of mail was 
increasing, the population to be served 
was increasing and necessarily the num- 
ber of postal workers was increasing, the 
only practical way to secure a balanced 
budget for the Department was to put 
all classes of mail on a self-supporting 
basis. Consequently, I have repeatedly 
recommended a sufficient increase in 
postal rates to cover the expenses of 
the Department. In that connection, it 
should be recalled that the only social- 
istic venture incorporated in our Con- 
stitution was the authority for the Fed- 
eral Government to own and operate 
post offices. That provision was inserted 
upon the insistence of Benjamin Frank- 
lin who, operating a crown concession to 
deliver the mail in Pennsylvania, had 
made a substantial revenue from the 
business and he contended that if the 

Federal Government operated such a 

monopoly it could greatly reduce the cur- 

rent charges of delivering a letter which 
for short distances ranged from 25 to 

50 cents and at the same time operate 

on a balanced budget. 

In the early days of our Government 
that was done but in more recent years 
it has never been done. The anticipated 
postal deficit for the current fiscal year 
is now estimated at more than $900 mil- 
lion and the bill that is pending before 
us, which turns down the recommenda- 
tions of the President of a plan to bal- 
ance the postal budget makes the situa- 
tion worse instead of better. To cover 
an increase in the cost of living of 2.2 
percent which has occurred since the last 
pay raise went into effect, the pending 
bill provides for postal workers an im- 
mediate increase of 8.6 percent and of a 
subsequent increase of 2.6 percent mak- 
ing a total of 11.2 percent. For other 
Government employees known as classi- 
fied civil service employees all in the 
first three grades get an immediate pro- 
motion and in addition a cost-of-living 
pay increase, first of 5.5 percent and 
then of 4.1 percent, making a total of 
9.6 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point a letter from 
the Postmaster General with accom- 
panying tables which indicate that there 
has been no time since serious inflation 
started during World War II when the 
Congress has not advanced the pay of 
postal workers faster than the increased 
cost of living. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C., September 26, 1962. 

Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Treasury-Post 
Office Departments Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Last evening we re- 
ceived by telephone your request for answers 
to six questions relating to H.R. 7927 as it 
was reported out of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service on September 
24. The question and our answers are at- 
tached. 

In developing estimates of the additional 
costs and revenues that would result from 
this bill, we have used current levels of em- 
ployment and mail volume throughout even 
though the ultimate increases for pay and 
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postal rates adjustments will not be reached 
until January 1, 1964, and January 1, 1965, 
respectively. The estimates are of necessity 
rough but we believe indicate the order of 
magnitude of the financial impact of the 
proposed legislation. 

In any comparison of increases in cost of 
living with increases for postal 
workers, it is important to bear in mind that 
at the close of World War II postal pay was 
seriously out of line with private industry 
and that a substantial portion of the in- 
creases since that time were in an effort to 
abridge that gap. As I testified on the pay 
bill, one of the objectives of the administra- 
tion’s proposal is to bring Federal salaries 
in line with those of private industry and 
cannot, therefore, be entirely evaluated by 
comparisons with changes in cost of living. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General. 
QUESTIONS SUBMITTED To THE Post OFFICE 

DEPARTMENT BY SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERT- 

SON, SEPTEMBER 25, 1962, WITH REPLIES BY 

THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

1. How much has the cost of living ad- 
vanced since the end of World War II? 

Reply: Between July 1945 and August 1962 
the cost-of-living index advanced 66.9 per- 
cent. Between July 1939 and August 1962 
the CPI advanced 118 percent. 

2. How much pay has the postal workers 
bill advanced since that time? 

Reply: Postal workers’ pay has increased 
on the average of 1513 percent over the 
period referred to in the reply to question 1. 
Since July 1939 pay has increased 194 per- 
cent. 

3. How much has the cost of living ad- 
vanced since the last pay raise? 

Reply: Between July 1960, the date of the 
last pay increase, and August 1962 the cost- 
of-living index advanced 2.2 percent. 

4. How much will the pay be advanced by 
the bill reported to the Senate? 

Reply: It is estimated that on the average 
the pay of postal workers will be increased by 
8.6 percent under schedule 1 and by an 
accumulative total of 11.2 percent when 
schedule 2 is in effect. 

5. How much will be left of the increase 
on postal rates if that pay increase is put 
into effect? 

Reply: It is estimated that the maximum 
postal rate prescribed by the bill will pro- 
duce $603 million additional revenue and 
that the maximum pay increases, based on 
levels of employment used when the bill was 
prepared, will cost $375 million annually. 
There would, therefore, be left $228 million 
of the postage increase to apply against the 
postal fund deficiency. A further credit 
would be allowed through the increases in 
public service provisions permitting the 
chargeoff of possibly as much as $370 mil- 
lion in public services compared with $248 
million originally estimated for fiscal 1963 
under existing legislation. 

6. What will be the anticipated deficit for 
the current fiscal year if the proposed bill 
is put into effect? 

Reply: Under existing legislation a postal 
fund deficiency of $907 million is projected 
for 1963. If the first pay increase is made 
effective October 13, 1962, and the rate in- 
creases are made January 7, 1963, it is esti- 
mated that the current year’s deficit will be 
reduced by $39 million. In addition, there 
would be the increase in the amount of the 
public service writeoff referred to in the 
reply to question 5 which could bring the 
total public service allowance for fiscal 1963 
up to $375 million. These figures do not in- 
clude any factor for the proposed increases 
in parcel post rates and size and weight limi- 
tations now pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The effective date 
of these changes cannot be estimated be- 
cause the matter has been thrown into the 
courts by the Railway Express Agency. 
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(NoTe.—See explanatory comments in ac- 
companying letter of September 26, 1962 to 
Senator ROBERTSON.) 


Mr. ROBERTSON. These tables indi- 
cate that in spite of some modest in- 
creases in second- and third-class mail 
rates and a major increase in the rates 
on first-class mail, which is already on 
a self-supporting basis, the proposed 
11.2-percent pay raise will result in a 
Post Office Department deficit for the 
current year of $868 million. 

There is an old maxim to the effect 
that “A man must be just before he is 
generous.” Ever since I served on the 
Post Office Committee in the House, I 
have had a high regard and a genuine 
affection for postal workers. I have 
voted for every pay raise that Congress 
has given them during the past 30 years. 
I regret to find myself in opposition to 
the pending 11.2-percent pay raise. I 
would gladly have supported a raise suffi- 
cient to cover the increase cost of living 
but, as I have pointed out, the proposed 
raise is more than five times the increase 
in the cost of living during the past 2 
years and it will be paid with borrowed, 
and I fear, inflationary dollars because as 
I said, we can now anticipate a deficit in 
the current fiscal year in excess of $8 
billion without a tax cut and the type of 
tax cut which I anticipate the Congress 
will vote next year under the urging of 
labor leaders will increase that deficit to 
$18 billion. 

While my impulses are to deal gener- 
ously with my postal friends, my sense 
of justice to the taxpayers of the Nation 
impel me to vote against this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me an additional 30 
seconds? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield 30 seconds 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Virginia for set- 
ting forth the idea of an automatic pay 
raise geared to the cost of living and put- 
ting it on a businesslike basis, rather 
than having a recurring pressure over 
salaries. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I think that might 
be a good idea. But there has been pro- 
posed a pay raise that would go into ef- 
fect before the election and postal rates 
that would go into effect after the elec- 
tion, which is calculated to make every- 
one happy except the taxpayers. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I believe 
that the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina and I are in control of 
the allotted time. Does the Senator 
wish me to yield to him? 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to speak against 
the Clark amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his request? The 
majority leader, who must leave to at- 
tend a meeting, desires me to yield to 
him 1 minute. I yield to him at this 
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leader. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
perusing the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], I find that it has a great 
deal of merit. Furthermore, it would not 
eradicate, delete, or knock out the sec- 
tion having to do with Communist po- 
litical propaganda as carried in the bill. 
What the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
doing is offering a prelude to that par- 
ticular segment of the bill now before 
us. In it he provides the following: 

When the President of the United States 
determines that it is in the national security 
interest because of the failure of any Com- 
munist country or countries to handle mail 
from the United States in accordance with 
international postal agreements or for any 
other reason, the President is authorized to 
direct that— 


Then the section in the bill continues. 
That section was approved by the com- 
mittee as a whole and was reported to 
this body. 

It seems to me that there is much 
merit in the proposal of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and I hope that the 
amendment will be agreed to by the 
Senate. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I have the time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator speak 
for the administration when he makes 
his recommendation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I speak for the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the administra- 
tion support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CLARK. I cannot categorically 
say it does, but I believe it does. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
me 2 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Texas 
pay leave to attend an important meet- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time must be yielded by either the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina or the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the distinguished majority leader has 
called to the attention of the Senate the 
effect of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I point out 
that the amendment would leave in the 
bill all the provisions on this point that 
have been worked on for weeks by the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
and reported from that committee. But 
the amendment would merely add a pro- 
vision giving the President of the United 
States discretionary power in the na- 
tional security interest to put into effect 
certain postal regulations on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. President, we give the President of 
the United States the power to command 
the Armed Forces of this country and 
all the vast power that goes with that 
grant. That is in accordance with the 
Constitution of the United States, article 
II, section 2, which provides that the 
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President shall be the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. Treaties are negotiated, by of- 
ficers appointed by him subject to ratifi- 
cation by the Senate. 

If we vest in the President of the 
United States power to control the 
Armed Forces, power to preside over and 
direct a National Security Council, power 
to decide the issues of peace and war— 
because under modern technological con- 
ditions, he cannot wait for a declaration 
by Congress—it seems to me that to deny 
the President this little shred of power 
with respect to the effect of importation 
of mailed matter on our national security 
would be strange, indeed. 

The President is in charge of the CIA. 
He is in charge of our intelligence oper- 
ations around the world. He is in charge 
of our diplomatic negotiations around 
the world. He commands the vast Armed 
Forces of our country. It would seem 
strange indeed to turn him down on this 
small requested aid in our propaganda 
war with the Soviets by voting against 
the Clark amendment. We would be 
saying, in effect, that we will not let him, 
in the national security interest, act on 
the mere question of the flow of mail 
between countries. 

This would be an almost inconceivable 
action for us to take, when we give the 
President all these greater powers, deal- 
ing with foreign nations—and of course 
this special amendment deals with for- 
eign nations—particularly the flow of 
mail with Communist nations. 

I thank the Senator for yielding time 
tome. I shall vote for the Clark amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield 7 minutes to 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
BusH]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania advocating his amendment. It 
seems to me that the question involved 
is whether we want to make the control 
of propaganda strictly discretionary with 
the President of the United States, or 
whether we want to make it a matter of 
law. The amendment Senators have 
have been discussing has been referred 
to as the Cunningham amendment. 
Actually, it is a modification of a bill 
which I introduced on January 25. It 
is referred to in the committee report in 
that way. Therefore, the question before 
the Senate is whether we wish to estab- 
lish a law with respect to the control of 
Communist propaganda, or leave it to 
the discretion of the President. 

It seems to me, inasmuch as the reg- 
ulations contained in my proposal now 
embodied in the bill are almost exactly 
in the same form or the regulations that 
were in effect under President Truman 
and President Eisenhower, it is appro- 
priate that this provision should be a 
matter of law. I believe the committee 
was almost unanimous in approving the 
amendment. 

I remind the Senate, as a matter of 
history, that the precedent for screening 
of foreign political publications was es- 
tablished in 1940, and was aimed pri- 
marily at Nazi propaganda. The legal 
basis for the restrictive action rested on 
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an interpretation by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act of 1938. 

According to a report by the General 
Counsel of the Post Office Department, 
the emphasis of the detention program 
was shifted in 1948 from Nazi publica- 
tions to Communist propaganda. Fol- 
lowing this switch in emphasis there was 
thereafter no detention of material 
ordered by libraries, universities, polit- 
ical scientists, or individuals who had 
formally notified the Post Office Depart- 
ment that they had ordered the publica- 
tions. 

In 1958, the policy was amended 
further. Individual addressees from 
that time through the termination of the 
program were asked whether they 
wanted delivery of the publications. If 
they did, the material was delivered. 

It must be remembered that the de- 
tention program did not apply to first- 
class mail. The opening of first-class 
mail would be censorship in a form for 
which there is no existing statutory 
authority. 

The amendment to the committee bill, 
as I understand it, merely reinstates the 
policy which was adopted under Presi- 
dent Truman and followed under Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. It was discontinued 
early in the Kennedy administration, on 
the theory that it served no useful pur- 
pose. However, it is interesting to note 
that in 1960 the number of pieces of 
Communist printed matter turned over 
by the Post Office Department to the 
Customs Service, excluding first-class 
mail, was 21,607,000. 

The most vicious propaganda cam- 
maign is being conducted against the 
United States by both Communist China 
and Communist Russia. Inasmuch as 
the Communist Party is outlawed in the 
United States—and I voted for that 
measure in the Senate, and it was 
adopted, I believe, by a unanimous vote, 
several years ago—it is not unreasonable 
for us to restrict propaganda of a Com- 
munist nature, to the extent, at least, 
that the people of this country want it 
restricted. 

People can have it sent to them if 
they want it. They would have to ask 
the Postmaster General to let it come 
to them. All schools and libraries and 
educational institutions are excluded 
from the provisions of the bill, so 
students of Communist propaganda 
would be in no way deprived of their 
right or opportunity to study it. 

I believe that the danger is growing 
day by day, almost minute by minute, 
as we see Russians move into Cuba to 
establish another base, for the servicing 
of their so-called fishing fleet. 

I have confidence in the President of 
the United States. I have not the 
slightest doubt that he hates commu- 
nism as much asI do. However, I think 
it is entirely appropriate for Congress 
to state whether it wishes as a matter 
of law to restrict the flow of Commu- 
nist propaganda into this country. That 
is all the bill would do. 

The committee amendment is very 
moderate. It does not impinge upon in- 
tellectual freedom. It is designed 
merely to protect the interests of the 
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United States and to avoid involuntary 
cooperation with the Communist propa- 
ganda machine, which is certainly an 
immense machine. I have seen the 
effects of it in various countries around 
the world, particularly in Latin America 
and Central America, at our back door. 

Therefore, I hope the Clark amend- 
ment will be defeated and that the Sen- 
ate will insist upon making the com- 
mittee amendment a part of the law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point the section of the report on 
the bill beginning with the third para- 
graph on page 22 and continuing to the 
end of that page. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (Report No. 2120) was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


The substitute drafted by the committee, 
which appears as section 305 of the bill, con- 
sists of a modification of S. 2740, introduced 
by Senator Bus on January 25, 1962, which 
would have had the effect of reinstating the 
program of screening Communist political 
propaganda substantially as that program 
was conducted prior to March 17, 1961. 

Section 305 provides for a program under 
which, with certain exceptions, Communist 
political propaganda coming into the United 
States from foreign countries would be in- 
tercepted and would be delivered only upon 
the request of the addressee within a reason- 
able time, which shall not exceed 60 days. 

Section 305 specifically provides that mail 
matter, except sealed letters, originating in 
a foreign country and which is determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to be Com- 
munist political propaganda shall be de- 
tained by the Postmaster General upon its 
arrival for delivery in the United States, or 
upon its subsequent deposit in the U.S. 
domestic mails, and the addressee shal] be 
notified that such matter has been received. 
Such detention would not be required in the 
case of any matter which is otherwise as- 
certained by the Postmaster General to be 
desired by the addressee. 

Exempted would be matter addressed to 
Government agencies, to libraries, or to col- 
leges, universities, graduate schools, scien- 
tific or professional institutions for advanced 
studies, or any individual connected there- 
with. Likewise, material addressed for 
delivery in the United States pursuant to a 
reciprocal international agreement under 
which the U.S. Government mails an equal 
amount of material for delivery in a Com- 
munist country, would be exempted. 

In order to furnish guidelines to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as to what constitutes 
Communist political propaganda, the entire 
definiton of political propaganda contained 
in the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1948 is incorporated by reference and related 
to matter issued by or on behalf of any coun- 
try from which tariff concessions have been 
withdrawn under section 5 of the Trade 
Agreement Extension Act of 1951 or section 
231 of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, or 
which is denied assistance under section 620 
(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the Clark amendment and 
in support of the position expressed so 
ably by the Senator from Connecticut. 
I urge the Senate not to retreat in the 
face of this third successive attack on 
the anti-Communist mail provision. We 
have stood up against the attack twice. 
Let us stand up the third time. 
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This is the most intriguing and insidi- 
ous attack of the three, because by add- 
ing the prelude we destroy entirely the 
purpose of the amendment. 

It would be just as logical and effec- 
tive to eliminate the language written 
by the committee itself; which would 
leave the residual authority in the hands 
of the President. The same effect would 
be achieved as if we were to add the 
prelude, as is proposed now. We would 
merely be authorizing the President to 
do what he has already done—namely, 
rescind the restrictions against Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

Therefore, if the Senate is really sin- 
cere in its determination to stop the dis- 
tribution of Communist propaganda at 
the expense of the American taxpayer, 
this is the place and this is the way to 
do it, by defeating the Clark amendment. 

I congratulate the distinguished Rep- 
resentative from Omaha, Nebr., Repre- 
sentative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, who has 
made such a valiant fight in this con- 
nection. I congratulate also the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Busx] for his 
constructive role in this fight. 

It seems to me that of all the errors 
of history, this would the most seri- 
ous, if the Senate were to say, “As far 
as we are concerned, we are willing to 
approve the distribution of Communist 
propaganda through our American mails 
at the taxpayers’ expense.” 

I suspect that I have had no greater 
amount of mail on any other subject 
than this one during this session of Con- 
gress. People send in the propaganda 
that they have received from Commu- 
nists, and say, “Why do we receive this? 
We do not want it. Is this what we have 
to pay for as American taxpayers?” 

The answer is “Yes.” It will continue 
to be “yes” if the Clark amendment is 
not defeated. 

Now is the time to stop it. This is our 
opportunity to do so. We ought to look 
seriously at the danger from commu- 
nism. 

Why did we pass a resolution on Cuba 
the other day? It was because of the 
Communists. Why did we vote to give 
the President authority to call up re- 
servists on an emergency basis? It was 
because of the Communists. Why do I 
now leave the floor to go to a committee 
meeting, there to wrestle with the prob- 
lems of a multibillion-dollar foreign aid 
bill? Foreign aid for what? It is for- 
eign aid designed to protect the free 
world against the Communists. 

The U.S. Senate, on a yea-and-nay 
vote, can affirm or reaffirm its attitude 
toward Communist propaganda. We 
cannot constantly tend to encourage the 
cancer of communism. We cannot con- 
tinue to coddle it. We cannot retreat on 
every action. We cannot worry about 
what some Communist satellite coun- 
try or some neutralist government will 
think about us if we pass a resolution 
against communism. We cannot expect 
to stop communism alone by calling up 
the Reserves, passing a pious resolution 
about Cuba and appropriating billions 
of dollars for foreign aid. 

We must develop a sustained policy, 
a firm policy. Those supporting the 
Clark amendment talk about American 
foreign policy. If we adopt the Clark 
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amendment, it will have the effect of 
letting Communist countries write the 
postal legislation of America, because 
the amendment provides that if Com- 
munist countries do certain things, the 
United States must do certain things. 
That would put the triggering off of 
American foreign policy in the hands of 
other people. There has been too much 
of that sort of thing already in connec- 
tion with American foreign policy. 

The U.S. Senate is supposed to have 
something to say about foreign policy. 
Its duty is to advise and consent. Here 
is a chance for the Senate to advise by 
stating our belief that the door ought 
to be shut against the uninvited Com- 
munist propaganda which is sought to 
be distributed at the expense of the tax- 
payers generally. That is the issue 
simply put. 

Let us defeat this third attack from 
the same source, just as we have de- 
feated the other two, and write a bit of 
history today, that the U.S. Senate 
means business, that it means to resist 
communism, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is in control of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
STON]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has 22 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to vote for the Clark amendment. 
I should like to have my reasons clearly 
understood, because this subject is of 
concern to the Nation and, of course, 
to all of us in the Congress. 

I recognize the deep conviction of the 
Senators who support the committee 
provision, and I respect and appreciate 
their convictions. Last year a bill con- 
taining a provision similar to the com- 
mittee amendment, and sponsored, I be- 
lieve, by the Senator from South Dakota, 
was brought before the Senate. I re- 
member that I raised that day the ques- 
tions that I expect to raise today. After 
some debate, the majority leader moved 
to lay that bill aside. 

With all due respect to the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Mundt] and 
other Senators, I do not accept the terms 
in which he has placed the vote that 
the Senate is about to take on the amend- 
ment. It has been said or indicated that 
we shall be voting on the question of 
whether or not we approve Communist 
propaganda coming into this country, 
and the dissemination of Communist 
propaganda through the mail. I do not 
approve Communist propaganda—I re- 
ject it, because I know its falsity, and its 
subversive purpose. And I know that 
everyone in the Congress feels and be- 
lives as I do, and the able Senator from 
South Dakota, But that is not the issue. 
The issue is what we can constitution- 
ally do. 

I do not approve Communist propa- 
ganda but I approve and support the 
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Constitution of the United States. The 
first amendment of the Constitution 
provides: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press. 

The courts have held and great judges 
have said that mail is an aspect of free 
speech, and therefore cannot be cen- 
sored. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I would prefer to yield 
when I have finished my remarks. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator mentioned 
my name; I thought he might wish to 


yield. 
Mr. COOPER. The Senator is cor- 
rect; I yield. 


Mr. MUNDT. I point out that the 
constitutional provisions are not vio- 
lated, because the proposed legislation 
submitted by the commitee does nothing 
whatsoever to stop first-class mail. The 
issue is whether there is anything in the 
Constitution or in good conscience which 
would compel citizens of the United 
States generally to finance the distribu- 
tion of Communist propaganda in this 
country. If one is willing to pay the 
postage and send it through the mail, 
the proposed legislation will not apply. 
I think the Recorp should be clear as 
to that. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand that 
argument, but I do not accept it in view 
of what I consider the Constitution to 
mean. 

The committee amendment provides 
that mail may be detained. It provides 
that it may be destroyed. It provides 
that it may be censored. If anyone who 
has read the Constitution and the cases 
with respect to the first amendment be- 
lieves that censorship of mail, detention 
of mail, and destruction of mail do not 
involve the first amendment, I do not be- 
lieve he has studied very seriously the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 
The courts have laid down the standards 
under which free speech can be re- 
strained—but not in the terms of the 
committee provision. 

I have received Communist propa- 
ganda through the mail. Curiously 
enough, I have not received it from 
abroad but from New York City, where 
it was printed. I have received Commu- 
nist propaganda on such subjects as 
Khrushchev’s position on Berlin. The 
information in the propaganda was false. 

I am aware of the serious situation 
which confronts the country as respects 
the cold war. 

I Know there is always the possibility 
that the cold war may lead to a hot 
war. And difficult situations in the past 
have resulted in legislation contravening 
the Constitution of the United States. 
We remember the Alien and Sedition 
Act. During the Civil War, an effort 
was made to place certain areas of 
Northern States in the theater of opera- 
tions, and thus within the jurisdiction 
of military courts, to suppress anti- 
Union opinion. If I had lived then, I 
would not have liked anti-Union opin- 
ion, because my family, which lived in 
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the Southern State of Kentucky, sup- 
ported the Union, and served in the 
Union Army. Yet the Supreme Court 
held that the action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was unconstitutional. 

I believe this question of Communist 
propaganda should be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, so that the 
lawyers on the committee can consider 
it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield an additional 
minute to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. The question ought to 
be seriously considered by the adminis- 
tration to determine if proper and con- 
stitutional action can be taken. I un- 
derstand the United States is a party to 
the Postal Convention, which permits the 
entry of mail from Communist coun- 
tries. I do not know whether the con- 
vention can be denounced in a way that 
the entry of propaganda can be excluded 
from entering into the United States. 

This is a subject which, because of 
the constitutional questions involved, re- 
quires recommendations to the Congress 
by the administration; and if the admin- 
istration will not recommend, by the 
thorough study of the Committee on 
the Judiciary rather than the Commit- 
tee on Post Office. 

But I say that even considering the 
serious position in which we find our- 
selves with respect to the Soviet Union, 
to chip away at the first amendment of 
the Constitution is not a good thing to 
do. We must adhere to the Bill of 
Rights. 

I should like to comment further. I 
do not believe I have made many state- 
ments referring to myself on the floor of 
the Senate. However, I am sure that I 
will receive a large amount of mail on 
this subject, and all will not like my re- 
marks. Just as has the Senator from 
South Dakota, I, too, have received much 
mail on it already. And some mail places 
this question on the basis of “tough- 
ness” on communism. 

Like many who write, I, too, am a 
member of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and of the American Legion. I have 
served overseas as have thousands of 
fellow Americans. 

I do not like to speak personally, but 
as a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations in 1951, I represented 
the United States on the issue when the 
first condemnation of the Soviet Union 
in the United Nations—and perhaps the 
only one—was secured, for its action 
against Nationalist China. I fought the 
proposal through to the end. 

After World War II, as a captain in 
Germany, I urged General Patton to 
issue an order to prevent the displaced 
persons in Germany—whom the Soviet 
representatives were attempting to force, 
against their will, to return to Russia— 
from being forcibly separated from their 
own country, their spouses and children 
of other than Russian birth and re- 
turned, as the Soviet Union insisted. 
I took it in my hands as a captain to 
oppose my superior officers and insist 
that the question go to General Patton, 
and was upheld and was cited for my ac- 
tion in so doing. 
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This is not a question of “toughness.” 
We are dealing with the Constitution. I 
am strong for the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I do 
not subscribe to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania. The 
plan of operation proposed by the com- 
mittee’s version of the bill would rein- 
state the practice which was in effect 
during the Truman administration and 
the Eisenhower administration. When 
that practice was in effect, there was 
no disturbance and no complaints came 
from any source—especially no com- 
plaints about a lack of strength. But 
suddenly it was decided to change the 
plan and to allow the U.S. postal service 
to deliver Communist propaganda to 
American citizens. Since that time, dif- 
ficulty has arisen. The complaints have 
been numerous. People have asked, 
“Why am I compelled to receive mail of 
a Communist propaganda type when I 
have not asked for it?” The citizen 
then finds that that mail has been car- 
ried practically free of charge. Then 
he says, “Not only am I forced to receive 
this unwanted mail, but as a taxpayer 
I am compelled to pay a part of the 
carrying charge.” That is a rather 
forceful argument, and I do not think it 
can be answered. 

With respect to the constitutional is- 
sue involved, every Communist propa- 
gandist can have the use of our postal 
service by mailing his propaganda first- 
class and paying that charge. Does 
not that give to every person a full right 
to enjoy his constitutional privileges? 
He is told, “You may use the mail and 
you may send Communist propaganda 
if you send it by first-class mail.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
I have 1 more minute? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield 1 more min- 
ute to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 1 
more minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, what 
is wrong with requiring the Post Office 
Department to impound Communist 
propaganda, notify the addressee that it 
has been impounded, and inform him, 
“If you want it mailed to you, let us 
know, and we will deliver it to you?” 

I see nothing wrong with this whole 
plan; and for that reason I will vote 
against the Clark amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
fully respect the position of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] in upholding the constitutional 
right of the people. But I point out 
that Congress also has the right to de- 
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clare war. Today we are in a different 
kind of war than we have ever been in 
before; we are engaged in a so-called 
cold war, in which propaganda probably 
plays the most important part. 

I hold in my hand a piece of so-called 
Russian literature entitled “Information 
Bulletin No. 5, Soviet Peace Committee.” 
One paragraph of it is interesting, as 
it relates to the propaganda which is 
placed in the hands of American citi- 
zens, without any charge being made for 
delivering it by our mail service: 

Havana will soon have a monument, the 
Dove of Peace, in place where the monument 
to the American cruiser Maine had stood. 
This is highly symbolic of present-day Cuba; 
henceforward, instead of the rapacious 
American eagle, a snow-white dove will soar 
over beautiful Havana. 


In addition, the pamphlet contains a 
rather vicious attack upon me. How- 
ever, I shall not read that into the 
RECORD. 

They have a right to their opinion; 
but I have enough trouble being a Re- 
publican in a country which has a domi- 
nance of Democrats, without having for- 
eigners attack me in publications which 
are carried in this way by the American 
postal service. 

All the indications we can get show 
that the Communists refuse to allow 
free circulation and mailing privileges 
in their country to American publica- 
tions. I have before me a statistic 
which shows that the Saturday Evening 
Post sends only 10 copies to Russia. 

I do not think the bill as reported vio- 
lates any constitutional right. I think 
the bill as reported by the committee is 
in line with the right and duty of Con- 
gress. If we are to sit back and con- 
tinually allow Russian propaganda to 
seep into our country and into other free 
countries, without the Soviets giving us 
any opportunity to do the same with our 
propaganda, I think that situation in 
itself requires the passage of this bill 
as reported; and I, for one, will vote 
against the Clark amendment. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the Clark amendment, and to 
submit one thought which I think has 
been lost sight of; namely, that thus far 
the argument is based on the thesis that 
Communist printed propaganda is ef- 
fective. 

To my mind, this is not correct. It is, 
in fact, most ineffective. 

Mr. President, based upon my own 
experience over a period of years in the 
Foreign Service in the Eastern European 
area and as an officer of the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee, actually con- 
cerned with opposing Soviet redefection 
efforts, when I examined many pieces of 
Communist propaganda, I was most 
struck with its ineffectiveness, trashi- 
ness, and poor presentation. I believe 
that no matter what may be the flow of 
Communist propaganda, we do not pay 
a compliment to our people if we think 
that the opinion of our American citi- 
zens would be affected by it. 
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In addition, it is important to re- 
member that we usually come out on 
top in any exchange with the Commu- 
nists whether in regard to propaganda 
or otherwise. An excellent evidence of 
this point is that people flee from the 
Communist countries to our country, but 
very few indeed go from our country to 
the East. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is 
argued that this provision of the bill is 
constitutional because the first-class rate 
can be paid. I am startled to find that 
the Senator from Ohio, who is also an 
excellent judge, would make such an 
argument, which seems to me to be so 
patently unsound, on a constitutional 
basis. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], who wishes to speak on this 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, it was not 
my intention to speak on this question; 
but I was moved, as I think all other 
Senators were, by the remarks of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

I, too, heard the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio make his argument that 
because a certain rate can be paid by 
those who wish to enjoy the privileges 
of the Constitution, it is all right to deny 
the lower rate to certain types of mail. 
I understand that the mail service for 
such material is provided at rates which 
are subject to an international conven- 
tion. I am not certain what the rate 
is in this case. 

It seems to me that the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania gives us 
an opportunity to provide circumstances 
which will require this sort of protec- 
tion. I think it would be tragic if the 
day were to come when we would have 
to shut off from the people of this 
country printed material coming from 
another country. 

This amendment would permit us to 
avoid raising what I think is a very 
serious constitutional question in con- 
nection with the case made by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. Is not this the 
“meat and potatoes” of the first amend- 
ment? Is not ours the society which 
argues that ideas are very powerful and 
that the exchange of ideas is essential 
if the truth is to be discovered? Yet we 
would shut off, by means of the bill as 
reported by the committee, the expres- 
sion—at least by other than first-class 
mail—of ideas with which we do not 


agree. 

If the Clark amendment is rejected, I 
think the Senate will be making possi- 
ble the passage of a bill which will raise 
a very serious constitutional question. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut wish to have some time 
yielded to him? 

Mr. BUSH, I should like to have about 
1 minute. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall need all the time 
which remains under my control. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have only 2 min- 
utes remaining. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time avail- 
able to the Senator from South Carolina 
be extended by 2 minutes, in order that 
he may yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

I should like to direct my comment to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, espe- 
cially because his amendment is under 
discussion. 

There is not a great deal of difference 
between his amendment and the com- 
mittee’s provision. The only difference 
is that the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would permit the 
President, rather than the Congress, to 
judge whether such a requirement should 
be made because the national security 
was involved or for any other reason. 
Implicit in the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania is the fact that 
it may be necessary, in the opinion of the 
President, for any reason, to restrict the 
flow of Communist propaganda, as out- 
lined in the committee amendment. So, 
really, he is not arguing philosophically 
about this question, but only politically, 
as to where the power should lie to do 
so, with the President or with the Con- 
gress. 

I say again that it is not a constitu- 
tional question, with all due respect to 
my dearest friend, the Senator from 
Kentucky. I cannot agree that the re- 
striction of Communist propaganda pro- 
posed in the bill is designed to breach 
freedom of speech or of the press, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, PELL 
in the chair). The Senator from Min- 
nesota is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. First, I 
should like to respond to the Senator 
from Connecticut. I think there is a 
clear case for giving this authority to 
the President. Some Members of the 
Senate seem to support the committee’s 
position on the ground, not that there 
is any danger to this country now, not 
that the people are being affected by 
Communist propaganda now, but that 
there might come a time when they 
could be. If that is a possibility—and 
I suppose no one can say there is not 
that possibility—the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania admits the possibility of its 
Happening and makes this concession to 

em. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania, in of- 
fering the amendment, has indicated he 
does not feel this lack of confidence. 
He would like to have this whole section 
stricken from the bill. 

Every day we talk about how we have 
effectively met the military challenge of 
communism. Every day we hear how 
we are meeting the economic challenge. 
I think we are meeting the political 
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challenge of the Communists. Every 
day we talk about the superiority of 
our ideology. We say if only we could 
get the people to hear our story, they 
would accept our position; that if we 
could only get the people of the world 
to learn about our ideology and our ideas, 
we would have no problems. 

Today we are saying we cannot trust 
the American people to screen what is 
true from what is false, as presented 
by Communist Russia. 

A vote against the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
would be a clear indication of lack of 
confidence in the American people; be- 
yond that, a lack of confidence in Amer- 
ican education, a lack of confidence in 
every institution that has been estab- 
lished in this country to help form the 
minds and wills of the people, a basic 
lack of confidence in the American way, 
a lack of confidence in the Constitution 
of the United States and the traditions 
and principles which have developed 
since the Constitution was adopted, and 
I think, too, an expression of lack of 
confidence in the President. 

I hope the Clark amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how much 
time have I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has 9 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. 
utes. 

Mr. President, as this debate pro- 
gresses, it seems to me clear that it con- 
cerns itself with three questions. 

The first is, Is American propaganda 
in Russia more effective than Russian 
propaganda is in the United States? I 
believe it is. I believe we have made 
great inroads on censorship behind the 
Iron Curtain in recent years. 

My belief is buttressed by testimony 
given to the committee by the Chief of 
the U.S. Information Service, Mr. Mur- 
row, whose job it is to know the answer 
to that problem. My contention is also 
buttressed by the testimony given by the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean Affairs, Mr. Tyler, who in turn 
said his views coincided with Ambas- 
sador Llewellyn Thompson, who has just 
come back to this country after 5 years 
in Russia. These experts tell us Amer- 
ican propaganda in the Soviet Union is 
very effective; that it is being delivered 
in increasing volume. 

Mr. President, every Member of the 
Senate should know that the American 
people are not being fooled by any of 
the claptrap that is being sent into this 
country by Russia. Fifteen million 
pieces were intercepted under the censor- 
ship system in effect here from 1951-61. 
Was our security enhanced by these 
actions. Of course not. 

I come back to what I said previously— 
that one candle in the dark room of the 
Iron Curtain countries lighted by the 
magazine Amerika, by material being 
sent by American citizens or agencies into 
Russia and other Iron Curtain countries, 
is worth far more than propaganda sent 
into our country, which is paid for, in- 
cidentally, under international postal 
rates, which, in my opinion, is doing 
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nothing to subvert any group of our 
American citizens. 

Unless we give the President the au- 
thority which would be given him under 
this amendment, it is very likely that 
we shall invite retaliation by Russia, 
China, Bulgaria, Rumania, and other 
countries to prevent propaganda from 
going into their countries from this 
country. That would be a great loss to 
America in the pursuit of its foreign 
policy objectives. 

This debate has established pretty 
clearly that American propaganda is bet- 
ter than Russia propaganda, that it is 
doing more good than Russian propa- 
ganda is doing harm, and that we would 
be foolish indeed if we in the Senate 
voted to cut it out without giving the 
President of the United States, our Com- 
mander in Chief, the right, which he has 
under the Constitution, to direct our 
foreign policy. 

The testimony before the committee 
was clear that our foreign policy would 
be adversely affected if the Senate com- 
mittee version were to pass without the 
amendment which we now have under 
consideration. 

The second question involved is that 
of the national security interest. It is 
perfectly clear, from the testimony we 
heard, that the national security interest 
would be adversely affected if we were 
to cut off propaganda going behind the 
Iron Curtain by inviting the retaliation 
which would be quite sure to come if we 
adopted the committee proposal. That 
testimony came from all concerned. 
The record is replete with it. 

The third question which has devel- 
oped in debate is the impossibility of 
administering the provisions of the com- 
mittee amendment at all. I have ad- 
verted to it at such length before that 
I shall not again speak about the un- 
enforceable provisions in the Senate 
version of the bill. There is hardly a 
Senator who does not recognize that 
situation. I suggest that making a pious 
declaration by enacting a law which we 
know cannot be enforced is a foolish 
thing for us to do. 

Finally, as the Senator from Michigan 
has pointed out, the provision is clearly 
unconstitutional. 

I ask the Senate to give the United 
States of America, through its President, 
the opportunity to continue to pursue 
effectively our sound long-range foreign 
policy interests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. I am prepared to yield 
back all except 2 minutes of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I was 
delayed in a plane and could not reach 
the Chamber in time for the preceding 
vote. I announce myself as for the 
Clark amendment. 

I think we should not let this bill pass 
in the present form. I think it is very 
unwise because of the fact that it shows 
some lack of confidence in our own peo- 
ple. I think we have every reason for 
confidence in the ability of the Ameri- 
can adult and the American young per- 
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son to screen what is right from what is 
wrong. 

There was an example of that in New 
York recently in the case of Sir Oswald 
Mosley. We hate everything he said. 
Nevertheless, he was permitted to say it, 
because that is the kind of stimulating 
liberty we have in this country. It seems 
to me that that is one of the things that 
will toughen up, and not soften, America. 

For those reasons, I would have voted 
for the Clark amendment. It is for those 
reasons that I shall vote for the pending 
amendment, for I consider it an asser- 
tion of confidence in my fellow Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
have listened to the various Senators 
speak on this particular amendment. I 
call attention to the fact that under the 
Truman administration and under the 
Eisenhower administration there was a 
screening of Communist political propa- 
ganda. The program was stopped. 
There was a reason for stopping it. Ido 
not think it was a good reason, but court 
action was threatened. 

I think the provision in the bill takes 
the burden off the President and does 
what we think is right at the present 
time. 

That is the reason why the commit- 
tee took this attitude. It is not that we 
do not trust the President. I do not think 
we should shovel on him all the respon- 
sibility to act under all the circum- 
stances. 

If the pending amendment is agreed 
to, we might as well wipe out the amend- 
ment in respect to Communist political 
propaganda, for that would leave the 
situation where it is today. 

The President has a right to act, not 
only under law, but under his powers 
as President of the United States. That 
could be questioned, I realize, but he has 
power in this regard. 

If we put the language which has been 
proposed in the bill, we would impose on 
the President a responsibility to act. 

The language which is in the bill has 
been discussed with the White House. 
It has been discussed with the Post Of- 
fice Department. They say they can live 
under the particular language which is 
in the bill, 

The amendment that is proposed now, 
known as the Clark amendment, would 
leave the situation just as it is now. For 
that reason I think the Senate ought to 
take the responsibility and say that we 
wish to blot out the delivery of Commu- 
nist political propaganda through the 
US. mails. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota, the majority whip [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
who, shoulder to shoulder with the ma- 
jority leader, is supporting this amend- 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
much time is there remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, first, that the language in the 
bill is much better language than has 
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been prepared on this subject in other 
instances. I know the purpose of that 
language is to give some flexibility and 
to not seal off the movement of mail or 
seal off what one might call the exchange 
of ideas, or even propaganda. It is a 
responsible amendment. 

I appeal to my colleagues to remem- 
ber that when we deal with matters re- 
lating to other countries, when we deal 
with matters relating to international 
agreements, we are dealing with matters 
affecting our Nation’s foreign policy. 

The President of the United States is 
the spokesman of this country in the 
field of foreign policy. We have no 
other. There can be no individual 
spokesman in the Congress. There are 
100 equals in the Senate. Every Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives is 
an equal. There are 437 equals in the 
House of Representatives. Surely we 
should not try to design a program in 
which the Congress itself feels it can 
conduct foreign policy. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania is a very sensible 
amendment. It states, very candidly, 
that, “When the President of the United 
States determines that it is in the na- 
tional security interest because of the 
failure of any Communist country or 
countries to handle mail from the United 
States in accordance with international 
postal agreements or for any other rea- 
son” the President may set in motion 
the formula and the procedure designed 
in the bill. In other words, we would 
say to the President, “Mr. President, we 
do not want to complicate your life any 
more than it is. We do not want to add 
burdens on you in terms of restraints 
and restrictions in the conduct of our 
foreign policy.” 

The President speaks for the Nation. 
If he finds that the national security 
interest is not being served by the man- 
ner in which mail is being handled by 
other nations, particularly Communist 
bloc countries, or if he finds that the na- 
tional security interest is not being 
served because there is a failure on the 
part of Communist bloc countries to 
handle the mail according to interna- 
tional covenants and agreements, the 
President can authorize and direct that 
the procedure outlined in the bill shall 
go into effect. 

I think that is sensible. That is why 
I support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The Senator has made a proposal 
which is in the national interest, which 
will protect the national security, and 
will see to it that if agreements are not 
kept we shall reciprocate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have heard other 
Senators say there has been no reci- 
procity. I am for reciprocity. I want 
the President to have that authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, HARTKE], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator 
from Arkansas IMr. MCCLELLAN] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GrvENING] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Borrum], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], the Senators from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CaRLSoN and Mr. Pearson], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ron], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Minter], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Borrum], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[No. 281 Leg.] 
YEAS—33 
Bartlett Humphrey 
Burdick Jackson Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Neuberger 
Carroll Kefauver Pa 
Case Long, Hawali Pell 
Church Mansfield Randolph 
Clark McCarthy Smith, Mass. 
Cooper McGee Symington 
Engle McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Hart Yarborough 
Hayden Morse Young, Ohio 
NAYS—48 

Allott Fong Murphy 
Beall Goldwater Prouty 
Bible Hickenlooper Proxmire 

HN Robertson 
Bush Holland Russell 
Butler Hruska Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Scott 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Chavez Jordan,Idaho Smith, Maine 
Curtis Keating Sparkman 

Kerr Stennis 
Dodd Kuchel Tal 
Douglas Lausche Thurmond 
Eastland Long, La. Wiley 
Ellender Monroney Williams, Del. 
Ervin Mundt Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—19 
Aiken Fulbright McClellan 
Anderson Gore Miller 
Bennett Gruening Morton 
Bottum Hartke Pearson 
Capehart Hickey Tower 
Carlson Long, Mo. 
Cotton Magnuson 
So Mr. CLARK’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Cv — 1321 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
points of controversy centered in H.R. 
7927 have occupied considerable time of 
the Senate in committee and in floor 
debate. The so-called Cunningham 
amendment has attracted the attention 
of news and editorial writers, and in- 
formed citizens throughout the Nation. 
The bill, as reported from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, contains 
provisions authorizing the interception 
and censorship of Communist political 
propaganda, a condition which, while 
on the surface appearing to be bene- 
ficial to this Nation, could ultimately 
bring irreparable harm. 

The modified Cunningham provision 
which most Senators seek to embrace in 
H.R. 7927, while in my view, is more rea- 
sonable than the House measure, pro- 
vides that all mail matter, with the ex- 
ception of sealed letters, which originate 
in Iron Curtain countries and which are 
determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be Communist political 
propaganda, shall not be delivered un- 
less the addressee gives notification of 
his desire to receive such material. 

It is my firm belief that such legis- 
lation is based on the assumption that 
the citizens of the United States re- 
quire censorship to protect them from 
foreign ideas and reflects an appalling 
lack of faith in the most basic principles 
underlying our free society. For these 
reasons I firmly oppose the proposal. 

In its issue of June 1, the New York 
Times published an editorial entitled 
“Two Strikes on the Postal Bill” stating 
that such censorship “represents the 
kind of pseudo-anti-Communist activity 
that actually hurts America’s cause by 
aping some features of the very Com- 
munist totalitarianism we oppose.” 
Mr. President, I concur in this ex- 
pression. 

Further, Mr. President, the proposed 
Senate amendment to H.R. 7927 inade- 
quately defines Communist political 
propaganda as “any expression reason- 
ably adapted to prevail upon, indoctri- 
nate, convert, induce, or in any other 
way influence a recipient or any section 
of the public within the United States 
with reference to political or public in- 
terests, policies, or relations of a govern- 
ment of a foreign country or a foreign 
political party or with reference to the 
foreign policies of the United States or. 
promote in the United States racial, re- 
ligious, or social dissensions.” 

Deputy Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach has strongly criticized 
such a definition in a statement before 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, of which I am privileged to 
be a member. 

Mr. Katzenbach affirmed that— 

It is highly probable that all newspapers 
or magazines of general circulation published 
in Communist-bloc countries would fall 
within this definition. It might also cover 
newspapers in neutral or friendly countries 
which take a position on any particular 
question consistent with the position taken 
by a Communist country. It might even 
cover publications in which statements 
from Communist sources are reprinted for 
their news value * * *. The possibilities 
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for arbitrary application in interpretation 
of this standard are obvious. 

It occurs also that some manner of ad- 
ministrative hearings are necessary prior 
to any determinations by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The demands of de- 
partmental litigation and judicial review 
must be added to the burdens of enforce- 
ment at the initial level, and procedures 
for making these first determinations 
will of necessity be quite lengthy. In- 
deed, Deputy Attorney General Katzen- 
bach has expressed doubt that such 
measures could be practically applied. 

Another flaw in this provision becomes 
apparent when we recognize that its 
adoption would separate American citi- 
zens into two distinct categories: those 
courageous enough to indicate their in- 
terest in receiving Communist political 
propaganda and willing to have their 
names placed on an official Government 
list, and those persons who are too timid 
to undergo such regulation. In my re- 
marks on yesterday I stressed this fact. 

The New York Times commented edi- 
torially on this question in its September 
25 issue, as follows: 

Should Congress write into the statutes of 
this country a system of political censor- 
ship and screening of the mails? This is 
the real issue posed by one section of the 
new postal-rate and pay-raise bill reported 
out yesterday by the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

The Senate committee was seeking to 
meet the problem raised by the House-ap- 
proved Cunningham amendment, which 
go far toward preventing American 
citizens from receiving mail from the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries. The 
Senate version is more reasonable, since it 
contains important exemptions. But it still 
declares, in effect, that there are two kinds 
of Americans: those who can be trusted to 
receive any kind of mail from the Communist 
world, and those who cannot. The Senate 
provision, like the Cunningham amendment, 
is probably unconstitutional, and certainly 
contrary to the most fundamental traditions 
of our country. 


Mr. President, there are certain ex- 
emptions delineated in the proposed 
legislation intended for those who work 
for U.S. Government agencies or educa- 
tional institutions who may require 
access to Communist political prop- 
aganda. However, there are many in- 
dividuals in this country who continually 
make productive use of materials from 
Iron Curtain countries, and who do not 
fall within the exemptions outlined. 
For example, a retired Coast Guard 
officer with the unique avocation of 
studying various navigational problems 
confronting the Russian fleet would be 
prevented from receiving required source 
material contained in Soviet periodicals, 
and thus would be unable to carry on his 
studies. This is but another evidence of 
the inadequacy of the Senate amendment 
to H.R. 7927. 

Mr. President, it has been gratifying 
to note that some citizens and certain 
news media in West Virginia remain 
true, as I see it, to the national interest, 
and informed as to the possible impact 
of this proposed measure on the founda- 
tion of our American way of life. Ina 
compelling editorial of February 14, 
1962, the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 
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commented effectively on the adverse ef- 
fect which would derive from adoption 
of H.R. 7927. The Gazette asserted: 


We hardly will have freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press if the people are 
to be limited to selected subjects in their 
discussions and reading. 

We say little for the American system if 
we fear the people will abandon it, and 
adopt communism, just by having access to 
Communist propaganda. 

It seems plausible that some people might 
be won over to communism, or become 
sympathetic toward it, by the very fact that 
our Government prohibited them from 
knowing what the Communists were saying. 


Included in a letter I received from 
the West Virginia Library Association, 
Huntington, W. Va., are the following 
forthright and pertinent statements re- 
garding H.R. 7927: 


The fact that no increases for the educa- 
tional and library materials rates were in- 
cluded is very commendable but the Cun- 
ningham amendment should not be included. 
This amendment could have a very adverse 
effect on research libraries. If this legisla- 
tion were really enforced there would be 
times when even the New York Times would 
not be delivered because it contained a 
speech of Khrushchev or other Communist 
leaders. Interlibrary loan between research 
libraries of source materials on communism 
could even be banned. 

Our students here at Marshall must have 
these materials in order to understand the 
Communist methods of gaining footholds 
in our country. Such titles as “Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press” included trans- 
lations of the Soviet press and which could 
be called propaganda as it is the information 
that the Communist government gives to 
the people. To be well informed we must 
understand what the Russian people are 
being told of world events in their press. 
This publication could very well be pro- 
hibited from being carried in the mails under 
the Cunningham amendment. 

As you can see this is a very dangerous 
amendment, please explain to your col- 
leagues the importance of leaving the Cun- 
ningham amendment out of the bill. 


From a letter sent by the American 
Association of University Professors 
come the following thoughts: 


In effect, the amendment would result in 
the exclusion from the mails of material 
which the Attorney General held to be Com- 
munist political p da.“ The AAUP 
views this amendment as being harmful to 
academic research, public affairs, and edu- 
cation since it would seriously impair the 
scholarly study and analysis of arguments 
being used by the Communists in any world- 
wide propaganda campaign. 


An official of the Huntington Public 
Library writes: 

The Huntington Public Library receives 
several major reputable publications, which 
in the past frequently have included items 
which conceivably might be considered 
Communist propaganda. Newspapers such 
as the New York Times and the Christian 
Science Monitor have carried, and undoubt- 
edly will carry, texts of statements by Com- 
munists, both foreign and domestic, and in- 
deed, such statements have been read into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which we also 
receive. Should such publications come 
within the provisions of such an amendment 
as this, the library’s provision of source 
materials on economic and political ideolo- 
gies, could be seriously obstructed. 

With your awareness of libraries and li- 
brary needs, you may well be aware of the 
threat to us by the so-called Cunningham 
amendment. As a member of the Senate 
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Post Office Committee, you can continue your 
help to West Virginia libraries by seriously 
considering the effects of the amendment, 
and, I hope, urge work for its defeat. 


Mr. President, on August 17 I received 
a letter from William P. Fidler, general 
secretary of the American Association of 
University Professors, which summarizes 
one of the principal flaws in H.R. 7927 
and the Senate amendment thereto, with 
regard to screening from the mails all 
Communist political propaganda. I 
quote: 

The reports to us from research scholars 
and teachers throughout the community of 
higher education—whatever their type of 
institution or their particular discipline— 
call attention to the fact that these pro- 
visions would hamper considerably the study, 
knowledge, and understanding of key devel- 
opments and position in the Communist- 
dominated countries, and, as a result of their 
broad scope of Communist program and ac- 
tivity in other countries as well. Again and 
again, these reports emphasize, as a matter 
of deep concern to the general, as well as to 
the academic community, that this would 
happen at the very time and under the very 
conditions when it is so basic that we be 
and keep fully informed as to the develop- 
ments and position of Communist countries 
and Communist activity in other countries. 


Yet another objection to this proposed 
approach becomes apparent when we 
consider that substantial quantity of 
American literature and reading ma- 
terial is made available behind the Iron 
Curtain through the joint efforts of the 
U.S. Information Agency, and officials of 
the various Communist countries. Sena- 
tor CLARK and I stressed this fact last 
evening in debate. Such printed matter 
is distributed by the government of the 
nations in question, and does much to 
create increased understanding of the 
American way of life, and respect for 
our principles. Testimony given by U.S. 
Information Agency Director Edward R. 
Murrow before the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee indicates that the in- 
fluence of these books, pamphlets, and 
magazines is considerable, and represents 
a significant portion of the mission of 
his Agency. The senior Senator dis- 
cussed this development on yesterday in 
this forum. 

Is it not reasonable to assume, Mr. 
President, that this privilege of free ex- 
change of information allowed by the 
Communists would swiftly be withdrawn 
were we to ban their literature from our 
mails? ‘Thus we would be denied an 
effective and straightforward means of 
extending the message of truth and free- 
dom to enslaved peoples who are endur- 
ing Communist domination. 

It is worth noting also, that the Sen- 
ate version of H.R. 7927 would revive a 
program which has already been tried in 
this country, and which was ended in 
1961 by order of President John F. 
Kennedy. 

From 1950 until March 17, 1961, the 
Post Office seized books, magazines, and 
other non-first-class mail which came 
from behind the Iron Curtain. The pro- 
gram was widely denounced by scholars 
and others interested in studying life in 
Communist countries, and was attacked 
by other Americans who were justly con- 
cerned about what they considered a vio- 
lation of their right to read and think 
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as they wished. This was a point I made 
during my earlier remarks during dis- 
cussion on this vital subject. 

During the term of office of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the discontinuance of mail 
interception was unanimously recom- 
mended by the Planning Board of the 
National Security Council. Further, and 
most significantly, in announcing that 
mail screening and censorship was to be 
stopped, President Kennedy noted that 
responsible officials of the Departments 
of State, Treasury, Justice, and the Post 
Office Department had found the pro- 
gram to be without “useful intelligence 
function.” I spoke of this finding on 
yesterday. 

A news story in the New York Times 
of September 25, 1962, states: 

The Senate committee’s version of the 
postal rate bill would revive a controversial 
program, ended by President Kennedy last 
year, of intercepting Communist propaganda 
in mail from abroad. 

From 1950 until March 17, 1961, the date 
of the Kennedy order, the Post Office seized 
books, magazines, and other non-first-class 
mail coming in from behind the Iron Cur- 


tain. About 15 million pieces of mall a year 
were intercepted. 

Until 1958 the Post Office did not inform 
addresses that their mail was being with- 
held. Then it began to advise them that 
they could get the foreign political prop- 
aganda if they returned a card saying they 
wanted it. 

The program drew attack from scholars 
and others who complained about interfer- 
ence with studies of life in the Soviet Union 
and other Communist countries. The pro- 
gram was also denounced as a violation of 
Americans’ freedom to read and think as 
they wish, 

NO USEFUL FUNCTION SEEN 

In ending the program, Kennedy said the 
State, Treasury, Justice and Post Office De- 
partments had found it to be without use- 
ful intelligence functions.” 

During the Eisenhower administration, he 
notes, the Planning Board of the National 
Security Council unanimously recommended 
discontinuance of the mail interception. 


Mr. President, I reiterate my opposi- 
tion to the proposed Senate amendment 
to H.R. 7927, and emphasize my belief 
that such legislation would not be in the 
best interests of the citizens of the 
United States. The measure is prob- 
ably unconstitutional; it is very probably 
unworkable; it would doubtless cause the 
Communists to withdraw the U.S. Intel- 
liency Agency’s presently held privilege 
with regard to distribution of our own 
literature; it would work extreme hard- 
ship and detriment upon those scholars 
and other citizens who study facets of 
life behind the Iron Curtain; and finally, 
and perhaps most important, mail cen- 
sorship represents a dangerous departure 
from our traditions as a free society 
wherein men and women can think as 
they choose. 

For my part, I am confident of the 
ability of my fellow Americans to with- 
stand the blandishments of Communist 
ideology, and to gain strength of convic- 
tion in our cherished mode of life 
through a free exchange of ideas. 

I have the considered conviction that 
the Senate has voted unwisely. There 
will be an undesirable impact by the 
action on the proposal in question. Let 
us be careful that we do not erect a 
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wall—of a different type to be sure—but 
a barrier nevertheless against the basic 
concepts of freedom and justice.. I feel 
deeply that we cannot strengthen our 
Republic by the means indicated in the 
rolicall just completed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the chairman of the committee yield 
so that I may ask him a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ad- 
dress a question to the chairman of the 
committee who is handling the bill on 
the floor. There is a provision in exist- 
ing law, in the Farm Credit Act, to the 
following effect: 

Provided, That the salary of not more than 
three positions of deputy governor each shall 
be fixed by the board at a rate not exceed- 
ing the maximum scheduled rate of the Gen- 
eral Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, 


Earlier in the year the Farm Credit 
Board understood that the proposed leg- 
islation might repeal that particular pro- 
vision. I should like to ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee what 
the situation would be with respect to 
that particular provision of existing law 
under the proposed legislation we are 
considering today if it were enacted into 
law. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That particular act 
is still in existence. We do not affect it 
in any way. We leave it exactly where 
it is and where it has been. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. The provision re- 
lates to deputy governors of the Farm 
Credit Administration, who are paid by 
the Farm Credit Administration. This 
salary had to be fixed at that level be- 
fore appropriate personnel to fill these 
positions could be obtained. 

That 


Mr. JOHNSTON. That it true. 
is why we have left it that way. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the chair- 
man. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment, which would change 
lines 6, 7, and 8 on page 33 of the bill 
and line 19 also on page 33. 

The bill as now written reads: 

Federal salary rates shall be comparable 


with private enterprise salary rates for the 
same levels of work. 


My amendment would change the 
language so as to read that the Fed- 
eral salary rates shall be comparable 
with rates paid by private enterprise, 
and by municipal, county, and State 
governments. Instead of the Federal 
rate being comparable only to the rate 
paid in private enterprise, I would make 
it comparable to the average rate paid 
by private enterprise, and county, mu- 
nicipal, and State governments. 

To achieve this, two sections of the 
bill must be modified. These are sec- 
tions 502 and 503. I send the amend- 
ment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. What would be the 
situation in the District of Columbia? 
It would mean would it not, that the 
people in the District would be making 
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twice as much as the people of the State 
of Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I assume that we 
must achieve a general application, and 
that. we cannot expect to have perfec- 
tion. That is the general experience in 
the enactment of all laws. However, I 
submit that it is wrong to have the Fed- 
eral rate compared only to private en- 
terprise, and not to the rate paid by 
Rhode Island, by Providence, by Cleve- 
land, and by Ohio, or Montana. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that, but 
the Senator’s answer is not responsive to 
my question. The Senator admits, does 
he not, that a different situation exists 
in the District of Columbia? The for- 
mula will not apply. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If it should be modi- 
fied further, that can be done. But 
basically, I declare the principle that a 
comparison cannot be made only with 
private enterprise. The comparison 
ought to be with the rates which other 
governments are paying, and not mere- 
ly what private enterprise is paying. 
That is the way the rate should be de- 
termined, if it is desired to be logical. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand the 
Senator’s argument, but I again say that 
there will be defections, so far as the 
District of Columbia is concerned, where 
most of the Federal employees are em- 
ployed. So we would be using a sledge 
hammer to drive in a little tack. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My answer is that 
we are responsible for the inequality. 
We are responsible for the fact that the 
Federal employees who work in the 
District of Columbia are getting many 
times more than the pay which is re- 
ceived in the States of the Nation. Con- 
gress is responsible for that. We have 
been loose. What I seek to do is to move 
along a path which will be the right 
one for all. 

The Senator from Rhode Island may 
not agree with the course I am pro- 
posing; but if the Federal Government 
is to pay rates which are comparable 
with those paid by private enterprise, I 
respectfully say, as I pointed out yester- 
day, that pipefitters and plumbers in 
the San Francisco area are now earning 
$7.50 an hour by agreement. I have 
checked that information, and my state- 
ment is correct. Are all pipefitters and 
plumbers who do Federal contractual 
work or who are employed by the Fed- 
ernment to be paid $7.50 an hour? That 
is the rate which is paid to such work- 
ers in the San Francisco area for a 39- 
hour week. 

On that basis, if such employees in the 
Federal Government worked 2,000 
hours, they would earn $15,000, with the 
Federal taxpayer paying the bill. That 
is why I say it is wrong to make the 
comparison only with the rates paid by 
private enterprise. If a comparison is 
to be made, we ought to ascertain what 
is paid the civil service workers of Ohio 
or Rhode Island. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Ohio be agree- 
able to a unanimous-consent agreement 
on his amendment? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I told 
the majority leader that I would agree 
to a unanimous-consent request; but I 
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am not yet prepared to make an agree- 
ment as to time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the language 
of the Senator’s amendment contem- 
plate fringe benefits, or only the actual 
money paid? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It contemplates the 
entire rate structure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Including fringe 
benefits? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Surely; they are a 
part of the salary. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Including annual 
leave and sick leave? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes; they are a part 
of the salary. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, I un- 
derstand and appreciate the contention 
of the distinguished Senator from Ohio; 
but his amendment, which was drawn up 
in a hurried fashion, simply will not 
work. I agree that no one should be paid 
more than he deserves, whether he works 
for private industry, for a State gov- 
ernment, for a municipal government, or 
for the Federal Government. That ap- 
plies to Senators of the United States as 
well as to anyone else. No one should re- 
ceive a nickel more than he is worth. 

The Senator’s amendment, drawn up 
in haste, really does not solve any prob- 
lems, because the majority of the Fed- 
eral workers under civil service are lo- 
cated in the District of Columbia. The 
Senator’s amendment does not begin to 
affect them. 

As far as plumbers are concerned— 
and this subject was discussed at length 
yesterday—the fact is that plumbers and 
janitors who work for the U.S. Govern- 
ment do so under the blue collar formula. 
The blue collar formula provides that 
they cannot be paid more than is paid in 
private industry in the particular area 
where they work. That has been the law 
for many years. 

To leave the impression that plumbers 
who work for the U.S. Government will 
begin to receive $7.50 an hour is ridicu- 
lous. It is ridiculous to leave that im- 
pression because most of those people 
work at much lower rates of pay. The 
actual amount which is paid plumbers, 
carpenters, and janitors who work for the 
U.S. Government does not compare with 
the rates of pay for similar work in pri- 
vate industry. I see nothing dishonor- 
able, extravagant, or wrong in paying 
people who work for the U.S. Government 
on a basis comparable with that of pri- 
vate industry. Why? Because ours is a 
land of private industry. Our free en- 
terprise system is the heartbeat of Amer- 
ican progress. 

When we begin to say that a person 
who works for his Government is not 
worth as much as a man who does com- 
parable work in private industry, we are 
downgrading the U.S. Government, and 
we should not do that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode. Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My amendment con- 
templates giving full consideration to 
what is paid in private enterprise, but 
adds to that consideration a recognition 
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of what is paid by State and municipal 
governments. I think that is the only 
comparison that can be made which will 
enable us to make an overall consider- 
ation of salaries in determining what the 
Federal Government should pay. 

I subscribe to the belief that private 
enterprise should guide us in our de- 
termination, but so also should State and 
local governments. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the argument of the Senator 
from Ohio, but I still insist that we are 
reaching for a headline which will read 
well when we begin to leave the impres- 
sion that we are working today on a bill 
that plans to provide that a plumber 
who works for the U.S. Government will 
begin to receive $7.50 an hour. It is 
absolutely wrong and unfair to leave 
such an impression, because that is not 
the case. It never was and never will 
be. If it is sought to reach for head- 
lines by such a suggestion, trying to 
downgrade the bill by unfair inference, I 
say an injustice will be done to many 
thousands of persons who work for the 
U.S. Government. 

There is not a plumber in the United 
States who works for the Federal Gov- 
ernment who even begins to reach $7.50 
for several hours’ work, let alone for 1 
hour’s work. 

The Senator from Ohio has referred 
to the rate paid plumbers in San Fran- 
cisco. But what about Los Angeles? I 
do not know what plumbers are paid in 
Los Angeles. I have been to Los Angeles 
only twice. The last time I was there 
was to attend the Democratic Conven- 
tion. I do not know how much plumbers 
are paid there. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. First, I invite the 
Senator from Rhode Island to return to 
Los Angeles. When he does, I want him 
to be my guest. He will do me a great 
honor. 

Mr. PASTORE. I could not have a 
better host in the State. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am grateful to the 
Senator. 

Second, the statement of the Senator 
from Rhode Island is unassailably cor- 
rect. I served in the government of 
California for a few years after World 
War II. I know something about the 
downgrading of public employees in some 
States of the American Union. The 
reason why my State of California has 
been so progressive is that some officials 
in the government of California tried 
to demonstrate by the rate of take-home 
pay of Federal employees that it was a 
great honor to be employed by the gov- 
ernment of Californa. That is why the 
State government over the years began 
to suffer less and less from attrition 
among those who entered the State gov- 
ernment service and then had to leave. 

So far as I am concerned, the Senator 
from Rhode Island speaks for me 100 
percent in his argument. 

Mr. PASTORE. Furthermore, there 
is today a large number of postal em- 
ployees who, in order to support their 
families, let alone nourish the hope of 
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sending their children to college, as 
many of us in the Senate of the United 
States are privileged to do, must go out- 
side and obtain for themselves extra 
work. Many of them must do odd jobs 
on the side in order to bring home sufi- 
cient money to buy the bread that is 
needed for the table. 

It is a cruel distortion of fact if we 
stand on the floor of the Senate and 
create the impression that everyone who 
works for his Government is excessively 
paid. I think we are doing a great in- 
justice. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I come from a small 
town in California—at least, it used to 
be a small town; I suppose it is a big 
city now. It is Anaheim, Calif., 
known as Disneyland. I belong to a 
fraternal organization in that town, and 
most of my fellow townsmen also belong 
to it. I know a postal worker there 
whose wife must work, too, in order to 
make ends meet. I resent that situa- 
tion; and when I have an opportunity 
to help in that situation, I am going to do 
so. I have an opportunity to do that 
today, by means of my vote on this pro- 
posed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
will be stated. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
not asking that my amendment be con- 
sidered now. I merely sent it to the 
desk, to be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California has referred to 
the salaries paid in the States. I submit 
that my amendment contemplates giving 
full recognition, in connection with the 
fixing of the Federal salaries, to the 
salaries in California and in other States. 
So the argument of the Senator from 
California fits in completely with my 
argument. I am asking that Senators 
consider the situation in California and 
the other States. 

Second, we have the question of 
whether the Federal Government has to 
pay the rates of pay fixed by collective 
bargaining in the various parts of the 
country. Undoubtedly in California, un- 
der every contract covering Government 
work, the workers are paid on the basis 
of the salary level fixed in that com- 
munity, as established by a Federal 
statute, which provides—and I voted for 
it—that the provisions of the Bacon Act 
shall apply. That means that in Cali- 
fornia, the workers on jobs under Fed- 
eral contracts are paid the rates fixed 
by collective-bargaining agreements. 

Mr. President, I yield to no other Sen- 
ator in compassion for workers. I want 
the postal service employees to get their 
raise in pay, and I will supportit. Ihave 
no hesitation in doing so, and I have 
told that to delegation after delegation. 

But I am not in favor of having in- 
ordinate pay raises given to employees 
who already are receiving large salaries. 
On that point I differ from the general 
arguments which are being made. I 
want to help those who are struggling 
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with low salaries, but I will not vote to 
have the salaries of workers who now 
are receiying $17,500 increased to 
$18,500. Neither will I vote to increase 
my own salary. However, I anticipate 
that 2 years from now there will be a 
vote on the question of increasing the 
salary of Senators. 

My position is taken on the basis that 
I want to lift the burden from the tax- 
payers a little. 

Mr. President, little thought is given 
on this floor to the taxpayers. The only 
thought we give is when we say we are 
going to lower their taxes. Of course it 
is simple to advocate lowering taxes and 
increasing spending, but where will that 
course lead us? The end of that road 
will be the poorhouse and calamity. 

If the argument being made were to 
lower taxes and to keep expenditures in 
line, I would say we would then be mov- 
ing on a sound basis. But almost every 
bill which has been brought up on this 
floor—and especially the weak ones—is 
advocated on the basis of the demagogic 
argument that the bill is based on a feel- 
ing of compassion for fellow human 
beings; and the implication is that some 
Senators are devoid of such compassion. 

Mr. President, compassion does not 
reside in one person more than in others. 

However, I submit to the Senate that 
realistic facts which cannot be avoided 
must be considered. I will support the 
measure which calls for increasing prac- 
tically all salaries, but I will not go along 
with the program to increase the pay of 
those who already are receiving high 
salaries. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I respect the arguments 
being made by the Senator from Ohio, 
as I always do, although I drastically 
disagree with him. 

I wonder how he thinks the committee 
is buying votes when it advocates in- 
creasing the salaries—and increasing 
them to only an inadequate extent, I em- 
phasize, from my point of view—to be 
paid to the real brains the Federal Gov- 
ernment has in the civil service. If one 
wished to buy votes, he would advocate 
increasing the salaries of the people 
with strong backs and weak minds. So 
it seems to me it takes a great deal of 
courage to advocate—as the chairman of 
the committee has done—that the sal- 
aries of those with good brains be in- 
creased. I do not think votes are be- 
ing bought in that way. In this regard, 
I support the chairman of the committee. 
I do not think the salaries would be 
raised high enough. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I suppose there is 
much to what the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has said. However, I refer to 
the practice in an election year of sup- 
porting all sorts of giveaway programs. 
How is it that all the bills of that sort 
come before the Senate in an election 
year? Why do they not come before 
the Senate in a nonelection year? Mr. 
President, I know the answer to that 
question; and I think everyone else 
knows it too. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield again to me? 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Ohio there are 
enough good brains in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I cannot answer that 
question; but I know that if salaries at 
the Federal level are increased, private 
enterprise firms engaged in space work 
and electronics work will, in their quest 
for engineers, increase the salaries they 
pay; and then the Federal Government 
will have to increase, once again, the 
salaries it pays; and thus the competi- 
tion will continue, and the problem never 
will be solved. 

As Governor of Ohio, I had a similar 
experience. I increased the salaries of 
our mental-hygiene workers; but as soon 
as I did that, I found that the other 
States did likewise, and the problem was 
never solved. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield again to me? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
from Ohio agree that today private in- 
dustry pays from two to three or four 
times what the Federal Government 
pays to workers with good brains? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree; but I think 
the Federal Government is responsible 
for that situation. I repeat that the 
Federal Government is responsible for 
the high salaries that are being paid in 
private industry. We are letting con- 
tracts on a cost-plus basis in the field 
of space and electronics. Those con- 
tractees, knowing that whatever they 
pay in salaries will be paid by the tax- 
payers, are robbing one another of em- 
ployees, lifting salaries all the time, 
robbing the Federal Government of em- 
ployees; and thus the chase on the tread- 
mill goes on. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator not 
agree that about 91 percent of the higher 
salaries is returned to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in income taxes? Is that not 
true? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I suppose that is so, 
but what does that prove? Does it prove 
that we give it to them and then steai 
it from them? 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator think 
the income tax laws are a thief? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But that is in effect 
what the Senator says—we give them 
100 cents and then take 91 cents away 
from them, so everything is fine. 

Mr. CLARK. It seems to knock the 
Senator’s argument into a box. 

I personally would like to see the high 
income tax brackets come down. The 
point of the bill is to see to it that the 
brains represented in the upper and 
middle income brackets can be made 
available to the U.S. Government as 
well as to private industry. That is why 
I support the committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania—I want our 
Government to get men with brains, 
but I cannot see how we are going to 
do it in this race by trying to determine 
who will pay the highest salaries and 
by providing that salaries for engineers 
and scientists shall be raised. The mo- 
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ment we do it, the companies to whom 
we are assigning contracts will raise the 
salaries of their scientists; and we will 
be back where we started. We are not 
getting to the cause, I say to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Let me now summarize my position on 
the bill. I am in favor of adopting 
the principle of comparability, but the 
comparison of salaries should not be 
confined to a comparison of what is 
paid by private enterprise and what is 
paid by the Government. If a just rule 
is to be arrived at, the salaries paid by 
State, local, municipal, and county 
governments must be included. 

I favor the granting of a pay raise 
at this time generally as envisioned in 
the bill, with a few exceptions. The 
exceptions are that I will not support 
the section giving a pay increase to the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

While I am on that subject, has the 
Senator from South Carolina been able 
to get the figures showing what the po- 
tential cost of this bill will be in the 
increases which can be given to legis- 
lative employees? I asked for that in- 
formation yesterday. Basically, I am in 
favor of that phase of the bill, except for 
the items I have mentioned. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
maximum amount of the cost of the pay 
raise for all employees of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, provided each employee was given 
the full amount of the increase pro- 
vided, would be $1,650,000. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Ohio concluded? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, no 
one Senator has a monopoly on compas- 
sion. No one Senator has a monopoly 
on the public interest or interest in the 
welfare of the taxpayers. When it comes 
to a regard for the taxpayer, his inter- 
est, and his welfare, I defer to no one, 
just as I am sure the Senator from Ohio 
defers to no one. 

All I am saying is that if a girl is work- 
ing in one’s office here in Washington 
as a stenographer, or if there is a mail 
carrier going his rounds in the State of 
Rhode Island, I would not want their 
pay determined by whether the State of 
Massachusetts, for example, pays more 
or pays less for comparable work. The 
standard for Federal wages should not 
be the measure by which salaries in one 
State government may be paid as against 
those paid in another State government. 
The minute we begin to follow a formu- 
la that the pay of Federal employees will 
be based on what is paid in a certain 
State or municipality, we shall have a 
lopsided civil service establishment. 
There is no question about it. 

We have a responsibility. As legisla- 
tors in the American Congress, we have 
a responsibility to fix wages for Federal 
employees, and that job should not be 
done by the State legislatures. I realize 
that many States may pay higher sal- 
aries than they should. I am aware 
there are scandals alleged in many 
States. Merely because a higher salary 
is paid in a State does not mean that 
a Federal employee working in that State 
should be paid more than he deserves. 
By the same token, if the in a 
certain State is lower, it does not mean 
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that a Federal employee working in that 
State should be paid less than he de- 
serves. 

The formula suggested by the Senator 
from Ohio will not work. It is imprac- 
ticable. For that reason it should be 
defeated. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, is 
the amendment pending before the Sen- 
ate now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
amendment has not been offered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. What is the amendment 
before the Senate? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the third reading, if there is no fur- 
ther amendment to be offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, is an 
amendment in order now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
amendment is in order. 

Mr. MORSE. I call up my amend- 
ments, identified as “9-26-62—D.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Oregon will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 11, beginning with line 1, strike 
out all through line 9 on page 32. 

On page 32, line 10, strike out Part 
II” and insert “Part I”. 

On page 101, line 8, strike out “Part 
III“ and insert “Part II“. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
to adjust the salaries of Federal em- 
ployees, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
not take very long on these amend- 
ments. 

I would like to have the attention of 
the majority leader. I am open to 
the possibility of a unanimous-consent 
agreement limiting time on this amend- 
ment, because there is the record of 
years standing of objection by the senior 
Senator from Oregon to combining pay 
increases with rate increases. I would 
like to have a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendments. I would be willing to enter 
into an agreement limiting ourselves to 
10 minutes on a side. We all know how 
we are going to vote, anyway. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I am so surprised 
I hardly know what to say, but I would 
like to make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest along the lines indicated by the 
Senator from Oregon, limiting debate 
on the amendment to 10 minutes to a 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
like to suggest that the majority leader 
call for a quorum, and then withdraw it 
when there are enough Senators present 
to order the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ments, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Oregon. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my 
speech in support of the amendment was 
made yesterday. I just think it is bad 
public policy to hitch postal rates to 
postal pay and pay for other civil serv- 
ice employees. It is a bad precedent. It 
will rise to plague the Senate and the 
parties concerned. 

The precedent is going to be cited some 
time in the future that there cannot be 
a consideration of pay increases unless 
there is an increase in rates. I think 
it is bad legislative policy both for the 
postal service, and for all the services 
of the Federal Government. 

If the Senate is going to tie salaries 
to rates now, is the Senate ready to do it 
in connection with all Government serv- 
ices? Let us take the large body of pro- 
prietary interest in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Let us take the Bonneville 
Administration, the TVA, any of the 
Government services in the field of utili- 
ties. Does the Senate want to set a 
precedent that there cannot be pay in- 
creases for those Federal employees un- 
less there are changes in the rates in 
the operation of the proprietary interest 
that will pay their way? 

As a matter of principle, the combin- 
ing of postal rate increases and pay in- 
creases cannot be justified as good polit- 
ical science. 

This goes back to the whole history of 
the purpose of the postal service. We 
cannot erase the pages of American his- 
tory on this subject matter. When the 
postal service was established there was 
never any intention on the part of our 
Constitutional Fathers that it should pay 
its way. To the contrary, there were 
debates at the time of the Constitutional 
Convention in regard to this matter, and 
there was strong opposition to the idea 
that there ought to be a private enter- 
prise system in connection with the de- 
livery of mail. In some colonies the 
mail was distributed in that manner. 
That was an efficient service, because the 
people in charge of the business distrib- 
uted the mail from the standpoint of 
making a profit. They gave service ac- 
cordingly. 

As a result, there was not a uniformity 
of service. It was decided there should 
be established a Federal postal service to 
serve the people of this country, to give 
assurance that there would be uniform- 
ity of efficiency to the extent possible, 
and that there would be uniformity of 
service to the American people, whether 
they lived in the mountains, on Main 
Street, in Washington, D.C., or anywhere 
else. 

I think that is the way we ought to 
keep it. 

I quite agree that there should not be 
waste in the postal service. I quite agree 
that the rates ought to be reasonable. 
But the idea that it is necessary to raise 
the rates so that there will be no deficit 
in the postal service, in my judgment, 
overlooks the fact of its original purpose. 

Do Senators wish to apply that prin- 
ciple in terms of fire protection? Do 
Senators wish to apply that principle in 
regard to all the other public services to 
which we know a free people are en- 
titled? 

What do I propose? I say, Separate 
them.” That is what the amendment 
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would do. It would eliminate from this 
bill the whole of part I on postal rates. 
We could pass part II and part III. In 
January we could consider another bill 
to deal with the matter of rates, at a time 
we could deliberate on it and I think do 
a more thorough job than we can now 
do. Or, if Senators wish, even in the 
closing days of this session we could 
consider an independent bill with regard 
to postal rates. We could debate that 
to our heart’s content and present in 
some detail the evidence which I think 
ought to be presented against an in- 
crease in the postal rates, particularly 
in the rates on first-class mail and air- 
mail. 

That is my case. I am only making a 
plea today for the application of sound 
political science to the legislative process 
in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
shall use only 4 or 5 minutes. 

I agree with most of what the Senator 
from Oregon has said. I also believe 
that salaries of employees of the Gov- 
ernment should not be absolutely de- 
pendent upon increases in rates, especial- 
ly in the Post Office Department. 

I think, along with the Senator from 
Oregon, we ought to provide certain 
things under the postal service which do 
not pay all their way. I do not think all 
must pay their way. 

With respect to first-class mail, we 
must look at the overall situation. A 
person may send a telegram and may 
pay for 10 words. A person may write 50 
words and send the telegram immedi- 
ately, at any time during the day, or he 
may send it in the form of a night let- 
ter, at a cheaper rate. 

The same is true in this regard to the 
Post Office Department. First-class mail 
receives preferential treatment. Those 
letters go out first. If time is available, 
the second-class mail is handled. When 
second-class mail has been handled, the 
third-class mail is then handled, and so 
on down the line until all classes of mail 
have been processed. 

For this reason, rates should be a little 
cheaper for various classes other than 
first.class, since they do not receive pref- 
erential treatment. 

We should think about these things in 
regard to regulating rates. 

Coming back again to the question of 
salaries, I would not wish to have any- 
body at any time think that an employee 
should not have his salary raised until 
the budget is balanced. Never would I 
believe that. If I did, certainly the em- 
ployees would not be getting the in- 
creases they deserve. I think the salaries 
of employees should depend upon 
whether or not the employees do their 
work and the amount to which they are 
entitled for doing the particular work 
they do, whatever itis. That is my posi- 
tion, and it has been at all times. 

We did not want to tie the two bills 
together. For the information of the 
Senator, we would not have been able 
to get any pay increase for the em- 
ployees if we had not tied the bills to- 
gether. 

A bill has not come to the Senate from 
the House with regard to the pay raise, 
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and for that reason we have tied the two 
bills together, in order to do something 
for the employees and at the same time 
ne to the increase in postal 
rates. 

Both of these are equitable. 

We have also provided in the bill re- 
tirement provisions, so that they may be 
passed. 

— 2 think all these proposals are equi- 
table. 

I do not agree with everything that is 
in any bill of this scope. Every com- 
mittee chairman has to give and take 
in committee. When the committee re- 
ports a bill, it is my duty as chairman, 
to do everything possible to see that the 
bill is passed by the Senate in the form 
reported by the committee unless there 
should be some very unusual provision 
that goes too much against the grain. 
Of course, I am not tied, and no other 
Senator is tied, to follow the committee 
recommendation 100 percent. However, 
in considering the bill in the Senate it 
becomes necessary at times to go along 
with matters in which one Senator may 
not thoroughly believe. 

We cannot follow the Senator in re- 
gard to this particular amendment. If 
we should do so, there would not be any 
increase in salaries for employees. There 
would not be any retirement provisions 
passed this year. There would not be, 
this year, any increase in rates provided. 

We hope all of these things will go 
into effect, in order that we may have a 
better postal system and do justice to the 
employees at the same time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I may, 
I will take back 1 minute of my time. 

I understand the position of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. It is the same 
position that Senator after Senator has 
stated to me. It is the old story that 
many have told me, that the political sci- 
ence principle for which I am fighting is 
absolutely sound; but apparently there 
are some problems of expediency which 
will smother out a sound political science 
principle. 

I offer the amendment. I think it is 
a proper amendment. I suspect I shall 
be defeated on the yea-and-nay vote, 
but I do not think I should be, for I 
think the way to pass legislation prop- 
erly is on the basis of my amendment. 

I hope that my amendment and the 
vote on it, the legislative history we are 
now making, will at least blunt some- 
what the argument which may be made 
in the future pointing back to this hour 
as an hour of precedent in regard to the 
question of linking pay increases with 
rate increases or linking pay increases 
with the argument, “You can get them 
only if that particular part of the Gov- 
ernment service pays its way.” 

If I have performed that service I 
have accomplished at least something, 
and I am glad I have offered my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. My time has expired. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator, so that he may ask a 
question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In view of 
the fact that some of us would be 
tempted to vote, if the measures were 
separated, for the pay raise portion and 
against the rate increase portion, I am 
somewhat curious as to the Senator’s 
attitude in that regard. Does the Sena- 
tor think we ought to defeat the rate in- 
crease and vote for the pay increase, or 
would he vote for both, even though 
separated? 

Mr. MORSE. If they could be sepa- 
rated I would vote against the rate in- 
crease in the form provided in the bill, 
unless it were drastically modified. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield 2 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I rise in opposition 
to the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon. Hav- 
ing campaigned throughout the years 
and crusaded against joining together 
proposed legislation relating to a pay 
raise and a postal rate increase, I dislike 
having to do so now. The only time I 
remember that our committee supported 
such a measure was when we made an 
effort to avoid the killing of a proposed 
pay increase through a Presidential veto. 

Today we are faced with a different 
situation. Time has run out on the op- 
portunity to consider the two bills sepa- 
rately, and to do a satisfactory job on 
a most necessary measure, namely, a bill 
which would raise $600 million in revy- 
enue every year to help pay for the oper- 
ation of the Post Office. I point out that 
the pending bill would cover only a por- 
tion of the necessary revenue. The $308 
million of the proposed pay increase will 
have to be charged to public service. To 
postpone action on the rate bill and take 
up the pay bill now would unquestion- 
ably result in a loss of approximately 
$300 million before the mail rate bill 
could later be passed. 

Furthermore, I am convinced from the 
information that our committee has that 
without a rate bill, which should have 
been passed separately if we could have 
finished our job, I doubt very seriously 
that the President of the United States 
would sign proposed legislation which 
would extend over $1 billion in pay in- 
creases in the half of the bill that we 
might pass, while we neglected to pro- 
vide the $600 million necessary increase 
in revenue from additional postal rates. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. We never wish to set a 
precedent on the question. The lateness 
of the session explains the reason the 
proposal is necessary, and I hope the 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield back my remaining time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back any time I may have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest a brief quorum 
call. I do so because one of the cars 
going to the new Senate Office Building 
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is out of commission. Furthermore, I 
understand that the bells in the Public 
Works Committee room have not been 
ringing. Therefore, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ore- 
gon. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
person], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EastTLanp], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
inc], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hickey], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Borrom], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senators from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and Mr. PEARSON], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Borrum], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON 
and Mr. Pearson], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 6, 
nays 72, as follows: 


[No. 282 Leg.] 
YEAS—6 
Cooper McGee Morse 
Kuchel McNamara 
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NAYS—72 

Allott Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bartlett Hill Neuberger 
Beall Holland Pastore 
Bible Hruska Pell 
Boggs Jackson ity 

Javits Randolph 
Bush Johnston Robertson 
Butler Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Byrd, Va. Jordan,Idaho Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va. Keating tt 

on Kefauver Smathers 
Carroll Kerr Smith, Mass. 
Case Lausche Smith, Maine 
Chavez Long, Hawaii Spar 
Church Long, La. Stennis 
Clark Mansfield Symington 
Curtis McCarth: 
Dodd McClellan Thurmond 
Douglas Metcalf Wiley 
Ervin Miller Williams, N.J 
Fong Monroney Williams, Del. 
Goldwater Moss Yarborough 
Hart Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden Murphy Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—22 
Aiken Eastland Humphrey 
Anderson Ellender Long, Mo. 
Bennett Engle Magnuson 
Bottum Fulbright Morton 
Capehart Gore Pearson 
Carlson Gruening Tower 
Cotton 
Dirksen Hickey 
So Mr. Morse’s amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated “9-26-62—E” 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
it is proposed to strike out lines 3 to 8, 
inclusive, and renumber succeeding sec- 
tion numbers accordingly. 

On page 11, beginning with line 12, 
strike out all through line 15. 

On page 11, line 16, strike out “(3)” 
and insert “(1)”. 

On page 11, line 4, strike out “(4)” 
and insert “(2)”. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to offer the majority leader another 
unanimous-consent proposal: That there 
be a limitation of 10 minutes to a side 
on this very sound and speaking-for-it- 
self amendment, and that we have a 
yea-and-nay vote on it. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been requested. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Chair entertain the request of the 
Senator from Oregon that the time on 
the amendment be limited to 20 min- 
utes, 10 minutes to a side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my 
amendment strikes out the increases 
provided in the bill for first-class mail 
and airmail. The case is made for me 
by the committee on page 2 of the re- 
port. I ask Senators to turn to page 2 
and examine the table entitled “Com- 
parison of Estimated Cost Coverage.” 

The first item in the table is “First 
class, current rates.” That class re- 
turns to the Post Office 100.4 percent of 
the carrying charges. In other words, 
the return on first-class mail, now be- 
ing carried with a 4-cent stamp, is 0.4 
percent more than the cost of carriage. 
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I ask Senators to look at the second 
item in the table—airmail. Airmail is 
now being carried through the mail at 
112.8 percent of the current rate. In 
other words, the Government receives 
12.8 percent more than it costs to carry 
the airmail. 

What does the committee propose with 
respect to these two items? I ask Sena- 
tors to examine the last column of the 
table, headed “Senate Amendment.” 
That is the amount which will be re- 
ceived for first-class mail if the bill is 
passed. According to the table, the 
amount to be received will be 127.4 per- 
cent of the cost of carrying first-class 
mail. In other words, the senders of 
first-class mail will be paying a subsidy 
of 27.4 percent to the other branches of 
mail to help pay a part of their carrying 
costs. That is much more than the sub- 
sidy they are now paying, which is about 
four-tenths of one percent. 

In contrast, even when the increases 
for second- and third-class mail have 
gone into effect, second class will be pay- 
ing only 35 percent of its carrying cost, 
and third class 82 percent. 

What about airmail? Under the com- 
mittee bill, 127 percent of the cost of 
carriage will be received. Ido not think 
that is right or fair. I do not believe it 
is fair to the senders of first-class mail 
to require them to pay what is really a 
subsidy to the users of other classes of 
mail, who will not be paying nearly their 
share of the load. I do not believe it is 
fair to the senders of airmail, who will 
be paying a subsidy, in effect, of 27 per- 
cent. 

Nor do I think, if anyone has any 

doubt about it, that it is fair or right 
to charge the users of second- and third- 
class service the full cost of sending that 
mail. 
The reason for that, heard so many 
times from the lips of the senior Senator 
from Oregon—I shall not dwell on it at 
length now—is that I hold to the propo- 
sition that the whole purpose of the 
postal system is to render a public serv- 
ice to the American people, so that there 
will be a guarantee of quick and cheap 
dissemination of knowledge and infor- 
mation into the homes of America, which 
is essential to keeping men and women 
free; for we will not keep freedom in 
this country unless we keep knowledge 
at the hearthstones of America. It wili 
not be possible to keep freedom in this 
country unless we keep the people en- 
lightened; and the postal service is one 
of the great educational institutions in 
America. It is a part of our educational 
system. It should not be maintained on 
@ pay-as-you-go basis. 

Certainly we should not be expecting 
the senders of first-class mail and air- 
mail to subsidize the senders of maga- 
zines and newspapers and the other users 
of second- and third-class maii. If there 
is to be a subsidy—and I am for it, be- 
cause that is what this proposal is, in 
effect—it ought to be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States by all the 
taxpayers, and not be paid by some 
select group. 

As a matter of policy, I believe that 
where subsidies are desirable, they 
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should be financed from general reve- 
nues and not borne by just one group. 

I simply do not believe it is fair or 
right to increase the charge of first-class 
mail to 5 cents and for airmail to 10 
cents, in order to subsidize the other 
users of the mail. 

In my opinion, the rates for these two 
classes should remain at their present 
levels. Those classes are paying their 
cost; in fact, airmail is more than pay- 
ing its cost. I think that to retain the 
first-class and airmail rates at their 
present levels would be fair and equi- 
table. Therefore, I offer my amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, if 

the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon is adopted, the following 
amounts of revenue will be eliminated: 
The increased amount of revenue for 
first-class mail under the bill will be 
$437,800,000. The proposed increase in 
rate for airmail will result in $21,200,000 
additional revenue. So the adoption of 
the amendment of the Senator from Ore- 
gon would result in eliminating $459 
million of revenue from the bill. That 
would leave very little revenue remain- 
ing. 
First-class mail has always paid more 
than its cost of delivery. That has been 
true since almost the beginning of the 
carrying of the mails. At one time it 
was carried at 170 percent of the cost of 
delivery. When the first-class rate was 
increased to 3 cents in 1933, it can well 
be imagined just what part of the cost 
it was carrying at that particular time. 
As I remember, it was 170 percent of 
the cost. So, first-class has always more 
than paid its cost. 

This is true in the main because first- 
class mail receives preferential treat- 
ment. It is the mail which is delivered 
first. When it comes into the post office, 
it is the first mail sorted. Although in 
many instances it is sorted 11 times, each 
time it is sorted first and keeps getting 
into the front row, so to speak. It is 
given preferential treatment all the way 
through the post office. And it is be- 
cause first-class mail receives preferen- 
tial treatment that an additional amount 
is paid. 

The committee believes that the pro- 
posed rates are equitable under the cir- 
cumstances at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield back the rest 
of my time. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, for the 
same reason as was advanced previously, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. It 
is my understanding that some of the 
bells are not ringing; therefore, a short 
quorum call is desired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the amendment 
lettered “E” of the Senator from Oregon. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
8 ordered; and the clerk will call the 
roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from New Mexi- 
co [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Russet] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Gruenine], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from South Dakota 
LMr. Bortum], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], the Senators from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Can sor and Mr. Pearson], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. COT- 
ton], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], and the Senator from Texas 
LMr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javrrs] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Borrum], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON 
and Mr. Pearson], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 65, as follows: 


[No. 283 Leg.] 
YEAS—12 

Bartlett Long, La. Morse 
Cooper McCarthy Neuberger 

McGee Proxmire 
Kefauver McNamara Young, Ohio 

NAYS—65 
Allott Hickenlooper Muskie 
Beall 1 
Bible Holland Pell 
Boggs Prouty 
Burdick Humphrey Randolph 
Bush ackson Robertson 
Butler Johnston Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C Scott 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Smathers 
Cannon eating Smith, Mass, 
Carroll Kerr Smith, Maine 
Case Kuchel Sparkman 
Church Lausche Stennis 
Clark Long, Hawaii Symington 
Curtis 
Dodd McClellan Thurmond 
Douglas 'etcalf ey 
Eastland Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Monroney Williams, Del. 
Fong Yarborough 
Goldwater Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden M 
NOT VOTING—23 

Aiken Dirksen Javits 
Anderson Ellender Long, Mo. 
Bennett Engle Magnuson 
Bottum Fulbright Morton 
Capehart Gore Pearson 

Gruening Russell 
Chavez Tower 
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So Mr. Morse’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendments identified as 9-26 
62—F.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Ohio will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed 
on pare 96, beginning with line 9, strike 
out all through line 17 on page 99. 

Renumber sections 1006, 1007, and 
1008 as 1005, 1006, and 1007, respectively. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. With the acqui- 
escence and support of the Senate, I wish 
to make a unanimous-consent request 
that 10 minutes be allowed on the pend- 
ing amendment, 5 minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. With the further 
provision that, when the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], calls up his 
amendment, 30 minutes be allowed, 15 
minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to have the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. I understand the Senator from 
Ohio does not want them on his amend- 
ment, but I would like to have them on 
mine. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At the appropriate 
time the yeas and nays will be requested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, my 
amendments, if adopted, would strike 
from the bill those provisions which au- 
thorize a discretionary pay raise of 7 per- 
cent to the employees of the legislative 
branch of Government. 

Senators are thoroughly familiar with 
this problem. It requires no argument 
on my part to point out the facts as I see 
them supporting my position, or for other 
Senators to point out the facts as they 
see them in support of their position in 
favor of the proposal. 

Two years ago a pay raise of 10 per- 
cent was granted. Irecognize that it was 
not mandatory that the pay raise be put 
into effect. It was discretionary with 
each Senator. However, when the em- 
ployees of Senators B, C, and D receive 
a pay raise, it is pretty hard for another 
Senator to say, “No, I cannot do it.” 

Therefore, I urge the adoption of my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a minute and a half re- 
maining. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a few 
years ago, when this same matter came 
before the Senate, I opposed any increase 
for employees of the legislative branch. 
As I indicated then, we of the legisla- 
tive branch have a system of our own 
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that we can utilize to fix salaries of our 
employees. Depending on the size of 
the respective States, Senators have a 
base salary allowance ranging from $52,- 
980 to as much as $79,980. Thus any 
Senator can hire the number of em- 
ployees he specifically needs and fix sal- 
aries of his choice. This is something 
that is left up to individual Senators. 
After all, each Senator should know best 
how many employees he needs to serve 
his constituents. 

It is true that a Senator is limited in 
the amount he can pay his administra- 
tive assistant. The maximum base for 
such positions is $8,820. But this is not 
the full amount of the salary. There is 
a special fund which raises the base sal- 
ary to a gross salary of $17,525 per year. 
As my good friend the Senator from 
Ohio has indicated, I think a salary of 
that size is sufficient. 

I do not like to see this practice of 
coupling a salary raise for other em- 
ployees of the Federal Government with 
a raise in salaries for post office em- 
ployees. I would cheerfully vote for an 
increase in the salaries of post office 
employees if I could get the opportunity 
to do so because I believe they are under- 
paid. However, I do not believe it is wise 
for us to vote for a bill at this time which 
will raise salaries to such a great extent 
for a host of Federal employees. This 
proposed salary raise would increase 
Federal expenditures over $1 billion a 


year. 

As I had said earlier this year, I am 
in favor of an increase in pay rates for 
postal employees if it is coupled with an 
increase in postal rates. However, I am 
not in favor of increasing the maximum 
salary for a Senator’s administrative as- 
sistant from $17,525 per year to $18,880 
per year or of increasing the salary of a 
GS-17 by $1,768 per year. I think sal- 
aries paid people in these positions are 
high enough. 

I repeat: If the bill dealt only with in- 
creasing salaries of postal employees 
along with an increase in postal rates, I 
would vote for it. If it includes pay 
raises for any other Government em- 
ployee, I am against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, 
speaking for the committee, we decided 
that 7 percent would be an equitable 
amount to increase the fund for each 
Senator to have available. The raise 
would be left entirely to the Senator. 

We did establish a ceiling, so to speak, 
in respect to salaries of employees in the 
offices of Senators and for the staffs of 
the committees. 

We think that amount is well within 
the line. If a Senator did not wish to 
increase the salary of anybody working 
in his office, he would not have to do so. 
The Senator could submit a letter, after 
the bill is signed by the President, any 
time before the next pay day, setting 
salaries for those in his office at any 
salary rates he desires. 

However, the Senator could not pro- 
vide salaries amounting to more in the 
aggregate than was assigned to his par- 
ticular office, nor could he raise the sal- 
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ceiling 


We thought it was right and just to 
provide for employees on Capitol Hill 
and to put the appropriation in each 
Senator’s allotment, so to speak, so that 
Senators could act according to their 
wishes. 

I wish to invite attention to one other 
thing before the Senate. Senators from 
difficulty answering mail which comes to 
their offices. That is the report which 
has come to us from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and other States. There 
has been a plea for a larger allowance 
in regard to particular States because 
of the additional burden of answering 
the mail and carrying on correspondence 
in the office. I am informed that some 
Senators must pay expenses out of their 
own pockets. 

That is not a question for our com- 
the large States have a great deal of 
mittee. We could not adjust that sit- 
uation. I only bring it to the attention 
of the Senate, so that the committee 
which can properly deal with it and the 
Appropriations Committee can make the 
proper adjustments to see that justice 
is done to all the States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the base figure 

No. 


to be raised? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How would the ad- 
ditional amount be given, let us say, to 
the employees in the Senator’s office? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Each base would be 
given an additional amount. A person 
receiving a base pay of $5,000, for in- 
stance, would receive a gross pay of more 
than $5,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator says 
the base would not be changed? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The base would not 
be changed. 

Representatives of the Disbursing Of- 
fice came before the committee and said 
that would be the easiest way to handle 
the problem. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is there to be an 
increase over and above some base as 
now exists? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Does the Senator 
refer to the base? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words will 
the same base be used with a salary in- 
crease coming out of a special or con- 
tingent fund? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The base the Sena- 
tor gets will provide a gross of 7 percent 
more. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the question 
Iwas asking. The Senator said the base 
would not be changed, but the amount 
at will be raised from the same 
Mr. JOHNSTON. The base would not 
be changed, but the gross would. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Assume that a 
Senator wished to give an employee the 
highest salary possible. At the present 
time the base pay is $8,820, which would 
make it possible for the employee's gross 
salary to be $17,525. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How would the Sen- 
ator effectuate the addition over $17,525? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. The same base pay 
would provide for the additional amount. 
That has been the procedure used in the 
past. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, if 
the Senator fixed the base pay at the 
same rate the employee now has, the 
gross salary of the employee would auto- 
matically be augmented, to give an addi- 
tional 7 percent. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It would vary in 
some grades a little bit, but very little. 
It averages out the same. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the funds 
come from the contingency funds of the 
Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. They would. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Iyield. 

Mr. YOUNG of OHIO. Is it a fact if 
the amendment offered by my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Ohio, were 
rejected, an administrative assistant, an 
assistant to a Senator, might receive a 
salary of approximately $18,250 maxi- 
mum? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The administrative 
assistant would get that much. The pay 
scale would be graduated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. It happens that 
my colleague and I both represent what 
is called a big State, because the State 
of Ohio now has a population in excess 
of 10 million. I disagree with state- 
ments made earlier today that the Sen- 
ators representing populous States lack 
sufficient clerical allowance to pay our 
staff members who assist us. I feel that 
we are given ample allowances at the 
present time to pay salaries to our em- 
ployees and my vote will be recorded in 
support of my colleague’s amendment. 

Furthermore, as to administrative as- 
sistants, we can use that fancy title if 
we wish, nevertheless very few work as 
hard as we Senators nor as long hours, 
we see them loafing around the Senate 
Chamber when important issues are be- 
fore the Senate frequently lining the 
sides and rear of the Senate Chamber 
as curious spectators. 

An administrative assistant in my 
office or in any other Senator’s office who 
receives in excess of $18,000 a year would 
really be receiving more money than the 
Senator. 

Senators maintain two homes. We 
want to maintain two homes. We are 
glad to maintain a home in the State 
we represent. We travel back and forth 
a great deal, and often at our own ex- 
pense. 

In addition, if a Senator runs for re- 
election, he must spend a great deal of 
money in his campaign. Furthermore a 
Senator has no expense or entertainment 
allowance. We are glad to entertain our 
constituents at our own expense. Each 
of us spends substantial amounts for 
charities and entertainment. 
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I feel that we have been very liberal 
to the staff assistants under our present 
system, and I support the amendment 
offered by my colleague to maintain the 
status quo instead of giving this hand- 
out as a gift. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 
(Putting the question.) 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask for 
a division. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask for a division, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion has been requested. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I offer 
my amendment which is at the desk, and 
I ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 13, begin- 
ning with line 12, it is proposed to strike 
out the remainder of the page and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

(3) The rates of postage on publications 
of a qualified nonprofit organization mailed 
in accordance with subsection (a) are as 
follows: 


{In cents] 


Mailed Mailed | Mailed 
afte: durin; afte 


r g r 
Jan. 6, 1963,| calendar | Dec. 31, 
and prior to! year 1964 1964 


Jan. 1, 1964 
Rate per pound 1.6 1.7 1.8 
Minimum charge per 
ne cence nssscees - 125 «125 +125 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
amendment is very simple. There is 
nothing complicated about it. I had the 
privilege of debating the subject with 
the able Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy] just 4 years ago. 

My amendment does one thing. It 
retains in existing law the historical 
and traditional second-class postage rate 
for publications of nonprofit organiza- 
tions. I have reference to the news- 
papers and magazines published by 
religious, educational, scientific, philan- 
thropic, agricultural, labor, veterans, and 
fraternal organizations. Through the 
years, those engaged in the publication 
of such newspapers have always had 
a one-eighth cent minimum per copy 
rate for bulk mailing. The House of 
Representatives has always retained this 
rate. The present House bill retains this 
rate, but unhappily the Senate commit- 
tee saw fit to increase it by 100 percent. 

Yesterday I had printed in the Recorp 
certain letters which I have received in 
opposition to the action of the Senate 
committee, and at that time I made an 
extensive statement on the subject. 

Senators, I am sure, are fully informed 
on the merits of this proposal. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that 
my amendment involves only a small 
amount of revenue. About $1 million 
would be involved in relation to these 
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many publications that bring inspira- 
tion, information, and pleasure to those 
who receive them. 

The committee heard testimony by 
representatives of the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the DAV, 
and other veterans’ organizations, from 
Protestant groups, from the Christian 
Herald, from Jewish groups, Catholic 
groups, the Association for the Blind, the 
National Council of Boy Scouts, and the 
National Foundation of Medical and 
Scientific Research. There was also 
testimony from representatives of 
crippled children’s organizations. All 
agreed upon the importance of preserv- 
ing the postage rate for nonprofit 
publications. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Sen- 
ator’s amendment include the parent- 
teachers’ association bulletin? 

Mr. CARROLL. It would include 
anything that is nonprofit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would it include 
the Easter Seal program? 

Mr. CARROLL. Exactly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Philanthropic and 
charitable organizations? 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes. 

Even though pound rates have been 
increased my amendment does not alter 
the commitee bill in this respect. Al- 
though it is preferable that there be no 
change at all in second-class mailing 
rates for the publications of non-profit 
organizations; I believe it is most impor- 
tant that the minimum piece rate remain 
unchanged. For this reason my amend- 
ment is directed to that end. 

In his testimony before the committee, 
the Postmaster General made an impor- 
tant point: 

Of course, the entire loss under the pub- 
lic service approach that we advocate on 
these nonprofit publications is picked up 
in public service. Our philosophy in re- 
gard to taking on that area of controversy 
was that the amount we could probably an- 
ticipate and obtain by a hard-fought battle 
to increase not-for-profit rates would not 
justify that entirely separate and extremely 
difficult area of dispute which we would get 
into. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CARROLL. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator from 
Rhode Island correct in saying that the 
House left the rate exactly where it had 
been theretofore? 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. Many witnesses appeared 
before the House committee and testified 
to the point. I have placed some of that 
testimony in the Recorp. The House 
refused to raise the rate for these pub- 
lications. Able representatives of or- 
ganizations also came before the Senate 
committee and testified. They did not 
dream that the committee would take the 
extreme action which it has. 

Four years ago the able Senator from 
Oklahoma and I debated this same issue 
on the floor of the Senate. At that time 
I felt that the provision was a “sleeper.” 
My people at home did not understand 
the complex formula proposed. We had 
about 24 hours to marshal our forces. 
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The vote on the issue on February 28, 
1958, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, was 35 to 49. 

We were defeated in the Senate. How- 
ever, the bill went to conference, and the 

was eliminated in conference 
by the House conferees. The rate was 
not raised. 

What is the present danger? I have 
heard certain rumors to the effect that 
when the Senate passes the bill, there 
may not be a conference. That is why I 
have asked for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. This may be our last 
chance to strike this increase from the 
bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it true that the 
Senate amendment applies only to non- 
profit organizations? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is exactly cor- 
rect. I have drafted it very carefully. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am interested in the 
Senator’s amendment. Last evening I 
received a telephone call from a distin- 
guished clergyman from the State which 
I have the honor in part to represent. 
His particular assignment was to pub- 
lish a religious newspaper. The news- 
paper was sent primarily to missionary 
forces around the world. It also went to 
many in this country. The clergyman 
reported to me that the doubling of the 
rate from one-eighth cent per piece to 
cne-fourth cent per piece would annu- 
ally cost his paper between $3,000 and 
$4,000 additional. It has no income. It 
is supported through the money that the 
good people of the country give to sup- 
port missionary causes. Were the pro- 
posal to increase the rate included in 
a bill that would bring the income and 
the outgo into balance, I might be in- 
clined to say to that man that we should 
go along with it. But in the light of 
the great increases that would be given 
to some, I do not believe that we should 
raise all or a part of that money by in- 
creasing the postage on religious non- 
profit publications. 

Has the Senator any idea what por- 
tion of the nonprofit publications 
affected are publications of an estab- 
lished church or religious organization? 

Mr. CARROLL. I do not know the 
percentage, but there are many such 
publications, in every State. As the able 
Senator from Nebraska has said, the 
provision in the bill would double the 
costs of these papers and magazines. I 
have been informed that if the Senate 
position on the proposed increase pre- 
vails, some of these fine publications will 
not be able to continue their fine work, 
they will “wither on the vine.“ We heard 
that expression in some of the testimony. 

Mr.CURTIS. What other postal rates 
would be doubled in the bill? 

Mr. CARROLL. I do not know that 
there is any other that would be in- 
creased 100 percent. 

Mr. CURTIS. I venture to guess that 
there are no other postal rates in the bill 
that would be doubled. 


I yield to the Sena- 
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Mr. CARROLL. I should emphasize 
that historically, nonprofit groups that 
have been printing newspapers have al- 
ways had a lower rate than the regular 
newspaper rate. But I assure the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that his statement is 
absolutely correct. The increase would 
go across the board with relation to these 
groups, and they would suffer greatly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Their rates would be 
doubled. 

Mr. CARROLL. Their rates would be 
doubled not next year, but the following 
year. 

Mr. CURTIS. I cannot find any pro- 
vision in the bill in which the rate of 
any other class of postage would be 
doubled. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am not an expert 
on the bill, but I know that in the in- 
stance about which I speak the rates 
would be doubled. 

Mr. President, how much additional 
time have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 5½ minutes remaining. 

Mr.CARROLL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 144 minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.CARROLL. IT yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. What have the organiza- 
tions to which the Senator has referred 
been required to pay for postage on their 
publications? 

Mr. CARROLL. The presert rate is 
one-eighth of a cent. 

Mr. ERVIN. What was it before? 

Mr. CARROLL. It has always been 
one-eighth of a cent. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, the rate 
would be increased from one-eighth of 
a cent to one-quarter of a cent per 
pound? 

Mr. CARROLL. No, per copy. I am 
leaving the pound rate alone. We are 
speaking of what is called the minimum 
rate for newspaper copy. 

I wish to reserve some of my time, to 
reply to the spirited argument that will 
be made by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney]. The question before 
us is whether we are prepared to allow 
this increase to stop these great orga- 
nizations from informing their people. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. Iyield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. This proposal provides 
that a year from now there will be a 100- 
percent increase with respect to what 
can be described generally as nonprofit 
or religious or charitable organizations. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is correct. I 
will yield myself another half minute. 

Mr. KUCHEL. A local organization, 
in which I am interested, would be af- 
fected, as I understand. It is the Colum- 
bia Lighthouse for the Blind. They 
would be gouged under the present com- 
mittee amendment. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will vote for the 
amendment of the Senator. I hope the 
Senate will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr, CARROLL. Yes; but I wish to 
save some time to answer the great de- 
bater from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
making such a formidable argument for 
his amendment that he may find that he 
has taken some of the fight out of the 
opposition. When was this proposal last 
before us? 

Mr. CARROLL. In 1958. I wish to 
read the statement made by the Sena- 
ter from Minnesota at that time. He 
said: 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yet the increase, if it goes 
into effect, might very well threaten the ex- 
istence of certain important scientific, edu- 
cational, philanthropic, and church publica- 
tions. We are not dealing with a subsidy of 
$250 million or $600 million. We are dealing 
with a small amount of money. Yet we are 
dealing with the very basic principle of 
American life, the right to be heard by the 
Government. Secondly, there is involved the 
principle of utilization of the services and fa- 
cilities of the Government to promote the 
industry and the enlightment, and the scien- 
tific progress and the spiritual improvement 
of the American people. 


The Senator made a great speech that 
day in 1958. It is as true today as it was 
then. The Senator could not improve 
upon this statement of his. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted 
that the Senator from Colorado has 
read that statement. It was a good 
speech. I feel exactly the same way to- 
day. With the oratorical abilities of the 
Senator from Colorado, I am more and 
more convinced than ever. Isupport the 
Senator. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the statement 
made by the Senator from Minnesota 4 
years ago. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a total of 142 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I have only 1% min- 
utes left. 

Mr. CURTIS. Only for a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. CARROLL. As long as it does not 
— time, I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have two tele- 
grams printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OMAHA, NEBR., 
September 27, 1962. 
Senator CARL CURTIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are strongly opposed to raise in mini- 
mum per piece postal rate for nonprofit 
second-class publications. 


Respectfully, 
Msgr. Epmonp C. WALSH, 
The True Voice, Omaha. 
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BELLEVUE, NEBR.; 
September 26, 1962. 
Senator CARL T. CURTIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Far East magazine Organ of the Co- 
lumban Fathers strongly opposes in union 
with all Catholic publications the proposed 
minimum per piece rate increase in new 
postal rates bill, our survival is at stake, 
please help, thanks. 

Rev. DONAL O’MAHONEY, 
Editor, St. Columbans, Nebraska. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, knowing how little good 
it will do, because most Members of the 
Senate have already spoken in favor of 
it. I do wish to take this time, however, 
at least to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the situation that they face in the 
magnitude of the so-called nonprofit 
publications. There are now 9,903 so- 
called nonprofit organizations, and I be- 
lieve that the bill would add two or 
three more. 

According to the testimony of Post- 
master General Day, at page 38 of the 
hearings, the total loss for second-class 
mail is $342 million, and the total loss 
for the so-called reduced rate publica- 
tions of nonprofit organizations is $93 
million. That does not mean that we 
are subsidizing them to the extent of 
$93 million. It means that they, along 
with other low rate second-class publi- 
cations, are failing to pay their own way 
to the extent of $93 million; and the 
same is true of other segments of sec- 
ond-class mail. These include some 
wonderful publications. Many of them 
are worthy and deserving. Many of 
them have church connections. Many 
of them have fraternal connections. 
Others have connections with labor or- 
ganizations. 

It seems to me, however, that inas- 
much as we are asking that the first- 
class postage be raised from 4 cents to 
5 cents, and thereby authorizing a bur- 
den of $437 million to be placed on the 
individual users of letter mail, and on 
the air mail users of $21.2 million; and 
inasmuch as we have required the very 
small country and county weeklies and 
dailies—and they agreed to it—to give 
up their privilege of free mailing, we 
owe a duty to those users of the mail to 
make some increase through the whole 
second- and third-class area, in order 
that each class may carry a part of the 
load being passed along so heavily to the 
first-class users. 

Therefore, although the amendment 
represents a 100-percent increase, it 
means an actual cash increase of only 
one-eighth of a cent a year, or one- 
fourth of 1 cent spread over 2 years. 
In other words, there would be an in- 
crease of one-sixteenth of a cent per copy 
per year for 2 years before the rate 
would reach one-fourth of 1 cent. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iyield. 

Mr. PASTORE. No matter how it is 
calculated, the amount that would be 
paid by these users would be twice as 
much as now. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. That is true. Most 
of this mail comes from church and 
charitable and similar organizations. 
There are other big users of it also, par- 
ticularly labor publications. One labor 
newspaper publishes many thousand 
copies, and because of its size goes out 
at the %-cent rate. We feel that they 
could pay the extra one-eighth cent, and 
in 2 years pay a total of a quarter of a 
cent. The publications we are talking 
about can be mailed from New York to 
Alaska, or from New York to Hawaii or 
from California to Florida, and they are 
now carried at the %-cent rate. 

I am convinced that the attitude of 
Senators is not to make this increase. 
They fear that it might injure religious 
publications and other small magazines. 
I have no further desire to press it to 
a yea-and-nay vote. If the chairman 
wishes to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado, I will not in- 
sist on a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I agree with what 
the Senator from Oklahoma has said. 
We should realize that we are dealing 
with eleemosynary corporations and 
nonprofit corporations. If the request 
for the yea-and-nay vote is rescinded, I 
am willing to accept the amendment, 
with the understanding that a study will 
be made next year of eleemosynary cor- 
porations. They have grown, until 
today there are 9,900 such eleemosynary 
corporations in the United States using 
the mails. Let me show Senators how 
far reaching this cost to the Government 
is. It is possible to send 40 pieces of 
such mail, with the expenditure of the 
same time in sorting and making delivery 
of it that is expended on the handling 
of one first-class letter. For 5 cents, 
40 of these pieces of mail are carried. I 
want to look into these eleemosynary 
corporations, to see which ones are quali- 
fied to use this low rate, yet placing 
proper rates upon some of the others. 
But we have not been able to do that, so 
at this time I think it would be equitable 
to accept the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], who is an expert in 
this field. He has worked on this sub- 
ject for many years. 

What the distinguished chairman has 
stated is true. The subject needs re- 
examination and further study. I hope 
that along with the study, the committee 
will consider the vital groups of which I 
have spoken. 

Mr. President, since the Senator has 
accepted my amendment, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw my request for 
the yeas and nays. I am ready to vote. 
As I understand, the Senator from South 
Carolina will accept the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I will accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest for the yeas and nays is withdrawn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from South Caro- 
lina upon his decision, and I commend 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Monroney] for the effort which 
they have made to achieve a better 
understanding of the situation and to 
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make what I consider to be a very sen- 
sible decision. I hope the study will be 
undertaken, as it must be. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the position of the Sen- 
ator, from Colorado, the Senator from 
Rhode Island, the Senator from Minne- 
sota, and the Senator from Oklahoma, 
who have agreed upon this excellent 
method of handling the problem. I 
favor the amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to have the Recorp show that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] has 
been a source of great comfort and sup- 
port to me as we have compiled the data 
for discussion. I did not want the vote 
to be taken without making this state- 
ment, since the Senator from Michigan 
is not in the Chamber at the moment, 
and Senators should not be foreclosed 
from speaking. I desired to give proper 
recognition to the Senator from Michi- 
gan. 

Iam ready for the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 


the Senator from Colorado IMr. 
CARROLL]. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, before 
the final vote is taken on the bill, I 
should like to make some comment upon 
the action of the Senate in regard to the 
increases in postage rates. I deprecate 
tying postal rates to postal pay and have 
disapproved of this practice. But as it 
has been done by the committee with the 
clear indication that without it there 
would be no postal pay raise this year, 
realism requires its support. For the 
right of the postal workers to a fair raise 
is to me very clear and the issue is to 
actually achieve one by the means which 
are required to achieve it. 

Like many Members of Congress, I 
have received a great volume of mail in 
protest against the rate increases pro- 
vided for in the House version of the bill, 
and which has now been beneficially 
adjusted in the Senate version. The 
problem of raising sufficient revenues to 
cover a major part of the cost of our 
postal system is a longstanding one and 
one which the committee in reporting 
this bill is frank to admit is not entirely 
solved by the bill. But the bill does seek 
to reduce materially the deficit in the 
operation of the postal system, and rec- 
ognizes it is most important that in doing 
so the Congress not stifie certain public 
interest uses of the mails for which 
rightfully we as a people and as tax- 
payers should pay. 

I believe that the committee has at- 
tempted to satisfy this need in dealing 
with second- and third-class mail pro- 
visions, which in the House bill would 
have very materially reduced the eco- 
nomic viability of many worthwhile pub- 
lications. The committee eliminated the 
heavy surcharge which the House had 
placed on second-class mail, which in- 
cludes magazines and newspapers, and 
also reduced somewhat the very large 
House increase in third-class rates, 
which relate to circulars, pamphlets, and 
certain other unsealed mailings. 
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While no one wishes to see the cost of 
his doing business increased, it is my un- 
derstanding that users of second- and 
third-class mail will be able to continue 
their operations under the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill and I strongly urge that 
the Senate conferees insist upon that 
version, 

From what I have heard in the Cham- 
ber this morning, that is the general 
purport of the feeling among Senators. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment and ask that it be 
read. I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado be 
included as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 12, 

in the last line of the table appearing 
between lines 9 and 10, it is proposed to 
strike out “%” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ y”. 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment is required because of the 
attempt to equalize two rates, one rate 
being for the very small country weekly, 
which was raised to one-fourth of a cent 
from one-eighth of a cent. 

Representatives of the National Edi- 
torial Association and other editorial 
groups representing the press, and par- 
ticularly the smaller press, appeared be- 
fore the committee and voluntarily 
agreed to give up the historic free-in- 
county rate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a let- 
ter from the National Editorial Associ- 
ation to the editor of the Washington 
Post, dated September 27, 1962. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
orp, as follows: 

NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 27, 1962. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post. 

Dear Sm: In your editorial (September 
26) regarding the postal rate bill, which in- 
corporates the amended Federal pay rates, 
reference is made to the fact that the pro- 
posed revision in postal rates “alters a his- 
toric policy of the Federal postal service in 
a way that may unhappily turn out to be de- 
cisive for some publications. It will elimi- 
nate the traditional free-in-county service 
so important to many country newspapers.” 

The National Editorial Association, as the 
organization representing these country and 
community newspapers before the Congress, 
would like to point out that the majority of 
the State newspaper trade associations, which 
comprise the structure of the National Edi- 
torial Association, have voted to recommend 
the abandonment of free-in-county. One of 
the foremost proponents of this position is 
the Virginia Press Association, one of our 
89 affiliated newspaper trade groups. 

A condition for voluntarily recommending 
to the Senate and the House Post Office Com- 
mittees that free-in-county be abandoned 
after three-quarters of a century was that 
this segment of the press in America be ac- 
corded fair treatment in this postal rate bill. 
As the measure now stands before the Sen- 
ate, we do consider it fair and equitable. 

At one time free-in-county was of im- 
mense value to the hometown press. It en- 
couraged the establishment of local news- 
papers produced in local printshops that 
could also supply the business needs of the 
community. If it was a Federal subsidy, it 
was one for the benefit of the subscriber 
rather than the newspaper publisher. 
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Newspaper publishers everywhere have re- 
sented the implication that this was a sub- 
sidy for newspapers. They will be relieved 
when that charge can no longer be made, 
since an overwhelming majority are not in 
favor of Federal subsidies of any nature. 

As the economy of this country has 
changed, so has that of the country news- 
paper. In recent years the community news- 
papers, country and suburban, have enjoyed 
a resurgence in economic vitality and in 
increased. services to their readers. 

We must also be frank to admit that the 
expansion of population in many communi- 
ties has permitted the Post Office to provide 
carrier delivery of the mails. Where such 
carrier service is provided, then free-in- 
county is not available to the newspaper and 
its readers. 

We must compliment the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee membership for 
listening attentively to the presentations 
made by our representatives in this regard. 

Sincerely, 
‘THEODORE A. SERRILL, 
Executive Vice President. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
call attention especially to the third 
paragraph, which reads: 

A condition for voluntarily recommend- 
ing to the Senate and the House Post Office 
Committees that free-in-county be aban- 
doned after three-quarters of a century was 
that this segment of the press in America 
be accorded fair treatment in this postal 
rate bill. As the measure now stands before 
the Senate, we do consider it fair and 
equitable. 


That was when we had raised the 
rates for everyone else and had not im- 
posed an added burden on the free-in- 
county publications. Therefore, I asked 
the chairman of the committee if, in 
light of the action which the Senate has 
just taken with respect to mail from 
nonprofit groups, which can be sent 
across the 50 States, the rate for the 
in-county publications could be frozen 
at the former rate of one-eighth cent 
per copy minimum. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I think we would 
be doing nothing but justice by accepting 
this amendment as we have accepted 
the other amendment; and also because 
in-county-publication deliveries have 
been discontinued. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Incidentally, the 
information we have received shows that 
the post -office will save $16 million on 
the basis of the cost ascertainment for 
free-in-county publications. But the 
newspapers wanted to give it up because 
they did not want to be subsidized. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I am 
happy to associate myself as a cosponsor 
of the amendment. I think it is fair 
and equitable and, under the circum- 
stances, ought to be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to cor- 
rect a possible misinterpretation that 
some salaries might be raised beyond 
$20,000. I think the amendment is 
proper. It does not change the provi- 
sions of the bill one iota; it is merely a 
clarifying amendment to make certain 
that the limit will be $20,000. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 101, 
between lines 7 and 8, it is proposed to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

CEILING PROVISION 

Sec. 1009. Except as provided in section 
1005, no rate of compensation which exceeds 
$20,000 per annum shall be increased or es- 
tablished by or pursuant to this Act and no 
increase made by or pursuant to this Act 
shall cause any rate of compensation to ex- 


` ceed $20,000 per annum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 
Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, in 
preparing the bill, a number of errors 
in spelling, punctuation, and figures were 
noted. Isubmit an amendment to make 
these corrections. The amendment does 
not change any substantive provision of 
the bill; it merely inserts the proper 
amounts. I ask that the amendment 
be accepted as presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed without being read. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 16, line 17, before the period, in- 
sert a comma and the following: “effective 
January 1, 1963”. 

On page 57, in the first table preceding line 
1, in the space containing the rate for the 
fifth step of level 4, strike out 6,205 and 
insert in lieu thereof 5,205“. 

On page 57, in the second table preceding 
line 1, in the space containing the rates for 
the fourth and fifth steps of level 18, strike 
out 17,500“ and ‘17,400’ and insert in lieu 
thereof “17,000” and “17,500”, respectively. 

On page 83, in the table appearing between 
lines 7 and 8, in the space containing the 
rate for the third step of class 2, strike out 
“$11,900” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$16,900”. 

On page 84, in the table appearing between 
lines 3 and 4, in the space containing the 
rate for the sixth step of class 2, strike out 
“12,795” and insert in lieu thereof “12,975”; 
and in the space containing the rate for the 
fifth step of class 8, strike out “5,790” and 
insert in lieu thereof “5,740”. 

On page 101, line 17, strike out “followng” 
and insert in lieu thereof “following”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, the amendment is agreed to. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
or two Senators may have amendments 
to be called up. We have sent for some 
of the absent Senators, to give them an 
opportunity to reach the Chamber, so 
that they may call up amendments if 
they desire to do so. 

So, Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I call 
50 = amendment which I have at the 

esk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 33, it is 
proposed to strike out lines 6 to 8, in- 
clusive, and to insert in lieu thereof: 

(b) Federal salary rates shall be compar- 
able with salary rates for the same level of 
work paid on an average by private enter- 
prise and by State, county, and municipal 
governments. 


On page 33, in line 19, after the word 
“enterprise”, it is proposed to insert “and 
to the extent possible with the rates of 
salary paid for the same levels of work 
by State, county, and municipal govern- 
ments.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
propose the following unanimous-con- 
sent agreement: that on the pending 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio, 
there be a time limit of 30 minutes, with 
15 minutes thereof to be controlled by 
the Senator from Ohio, and 15 minutes 
to be controlled by the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
following language appears on page 6 
of the committee report: 

Title I of part II states proposed Federal 
salary policy, provides for continuing ap- 
plication of the governing principles, and 
clarifies the role of the Executive. 

The bill offers a basis for Federal pay re- 
form by the adoption of two principles: 

The comparability principle: Federal salary 
rates shall be comparable with private en- 
terprise rates for the same levels of work. 


That is the principle which is sup- 
posed to be the foundation for ap- 
proaches to salary adjustments in the 
future. 

Again I point out that the language of 
the bill provides that in the future sal- 
aries shall be adjusted on the basis of 
comparability with salaries paid in pri- 
vate enterprise. 

My amendment contemplates declar- 
ing it as a principle that Federal salaries 
shall be related to the average salary 
paid by private enterprise, municipal, 
county, and State governments. 

It is justified to ask: Why does the 
principle embody only the salaries paid 
by private enterprise, and not by munic- 
ipal, counties, and State governments? 
In fixing salaries on the Federal level, 
should we not give consideration to what 
is paid by municipalities, counties, and 
State governments? My answer to that 
question is that it is inequitable and il- 
logical to make the comparison only on 
the basis of salaries paid by private en- 
terprise. A logical comparison would be 
the relationship with salaries paid by 
governments. Then we would have the 
approach by which governments, by 
their legislative branches, fix salaries. 
Governments are more amenable to pub- 
lic reaction than is private enterprise. 

The bill as it is now written says, 
“Pay no attention to what States, coun- 
ties, and municipalities are paying, but 
relate Federal salaries only to salaries 
paid by private enterprise.” 
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Now I wish to read from page 7 of 

the report: 
ESSENTIAL FLEXIBILITIES 

To maintain Federal salaries at levels 
comparable with private enterprise levels and 
to assure that other features of statutory 
salary systems are corrected and improved 
as experience shows the need, the bill pro- 
vides that the President shall require an 
annual report, from an agency he desig- 
nates— 


And I suppose it will be the Labor De- 
partment— 
on the relationship of Federal salaries to 
those in private enterprise and shall submit 
an annual report to Co: recommending 
the adjustments in salary schedules, struc- 
ture, and policy he considers advisable. 


It will be observed that the bill re- 
quires the President to designate an 
agency to make a study of the salaries 
paid in private enterprise; and, when 
that study is made, to recommend to 
Congress what is needed to be done to 
equitably relate Federal salaries with 
those of private enterprise. Nowhere is 
it mentioned that the salaries of Con- 
necticut, Ohio, California, Wisconsin, or 
Iowa should be studied. 

I have some knowledge on that sub- 
ject, because I was Governor of Ohio 
for 10 years, and I know the Federal Gov- 
ernment was constantly pirating the em- 
ployees of the State. 

The salaries of the States, under the 
language of the bill, will not be con- 
sidered at all. I submit to the Senate 
that that is not a proper approach. 

Let us take a look at what happens 
when the salaries in private enterprise 
are considered. I do not intend to be 
denunciatory in what I am saying; but, 
the way we are heading, private enter- 
prise is pricing itself out of world mar- 
kets. If we follow salaries being paid 
in private enterprise we shall build up a 
salary obligation on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government that will further in- 
crease the burdens on the already bent 
backs of the taxpayers of our country. 

In the report there are discussions 
pointing out that private industry is 
paying salaries of $32,000, $35,000, and 
$40,000 a year. I supose that is so, but 
the Federal Government is primarily 
responsible for it as a result of the work 
in which it has engaged in space and 
defense. 

About 6 or 8 weeks ago, I called 
a meeting of economists, businessmen, 
and university leaders of Ohio to learn 
why Ohio was losing research and devel- 
opment assignments. I asked the ques- 
tion of practically every one of the 25 or 
30 persons present, “Are you losing 
scientists and research men to the Fed- 
eral Government and to competing 
scientific institutions?” The answer in- 
variably was, “Yes.” 

In space work and in defense con- 
tracts, frequently assignments of re- 
search are let on a cost-plus basis. 
Competitors A, B, C, D, and E are all 
engaged in the same type of research 
work for the Federal Government. The 
Federal Government says to A, B, C, 
D, and E, “You do the research, hire the 
scientists you need, pay them whatever 
salaries you must, and we will reimburse 
you.” The result is that A, B, C, D, and 
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E begin to compete with each other, 
pirating from each other the scientists 
needed in their development work. The 
consequence is that the salary struc- 
tures have been built up to $25,000, 
$30,000, and $35,000. 

Mr.-CURTIS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
has a great deal of merit. I saw an ar- 
ticle a few moments ago concerning 
teachers in Nebraska. Teachers are tax- 
payers, too, and many of them render a 
great public service. The article referred 
to Grand Island, Nebr., the third largest 
city in Nebraska. The article reads: 

Under the new schedule, which was ex- 
plained to the faculty at a general meeting 
Monday afternoon at senior high school, 
teachers with a bachelor’s degree can earn to 
a maximum of $5,600 annually. 

Those with master degrees will get a 
minimum of $4,700 a year and a maximum of 
$6,200 a year. 


When that is considered in the light of 
some of the salaries to be paid under the 
terms of the bill, it certainly causes one 
to pause in reference to the bill. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Of course that is true. 
We make the condition worse all the 
time. The more we pump up our sal- 
aries the worse becomes the relationship 
with those whom the Senator describes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I was inter- 
ested in the Senator’s discussion a minute 
ago about the competition of the Gov- 
ernment for scientists. As I understood 
the Senator’s statement, I believe it was 
absolutely correct. 

I have not had a check made for 3 or 
4 years, but we heard for many years in 
the committee that the Atomic Energy 
Commission needed to increase sala- 
ries—and it did—because the Govern- 
ment was having such a great competi- 
tion in regard to getting scientists and 
scientific personnel to work for the 
Commission. 

We made several checks. Finally, 
when witnesses took the stand, where 
they had to give their testimony, they 
testified that they had no trouble get- 
ing scientists to work for the Govern- 
ment at the salaries they were paying; 
that there was no shortage for their 
needs; and that they probably got a 
greater share; proportionately, than did 
business and some of the educational 
institutions. Government really was 
having no trouble at that time, although 
the claim was made, when the salary 
scale was presented, that the Commis- 
sion was having a death struggle to in- 
duce these people to work for Govern- 
ment. 

A short time ago one of the Washing- 
ton newspapers conducted a survey, and 
discovered that 95 percent of all the 
schedule C jobs in Government, which 
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are the policymaking jobs, were held 
by individuals who were receiving more 
pay in the Federal Government than 
they ever got in private life. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Les. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That survey 
was conducted by one of the newspapers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
under the terms of the bill the President 
is to appoint an agency to gather sta- 
tistics. That agency, under the lan- 
guage of the bill, is to gather statistics 
only from private enterprise. My pro- 
posal is that the agency also learn what 
is being paid by municipal, county, and 
State governments. I wish the statis- 
tics were available. I called the De- 
partment of Commerce, and that De- 
partment does not have them. I found 
out what the State of Ohio pays from 
the State of Ohio. 

I see that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Jorpan], the former Governor of that 
State, is in the Chamber. I hazard the 
statement that if the Senator would 
compare the salaries paid by the Federal 
Government with those paid to State 
employees in his State, he would find 
they probably are 40 percent more than 
the salaries paid in the State. 

Perhaps there are some State or local 
government employees who are paid 
more, but the problem really is one of 
the States being unable to obtain em- 
ployees in competition with the Federal 
Government, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina has 15 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
may I ask for the yeas and nays at this 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
frum South Carolina yield so that I may 
request the yeas and nays? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
yield to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS]. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
as we all know, three pieces of badly 
needed legislation have been under care- 
ful consideration by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
for some while. The bills were to pro- 
vide a just and equitable pay raise for 
all postal and Federal workers, a long- 
overdue postage rate increase, and a 
modern and humane upward adjustment 
of annuities for retired Federal em- 
ployees. 

As the time for the adjournment of 
Congress approached, there were some 
Members of this body who grew appre- 
hensive about the fate of these bills. 
The time was growing short. The tech- 
nicalities involved in getting the pro- 
posed legislation out of committee were 
great. 

However, those who were appre- 
hensive underestimated the quality of 
leadership with which the distinguished 
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chairman of the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
is endowed, and reckoned not with the 
wisdom and bipartisan liberality of the 
committee members—particularly the 
able Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MON- 
RONEY], and the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]—both 
among the majority and the minority. 
With infinite care and consideration they 
sifted the testimony on all three pro- 
posed pieces of legislation, ironed out 
the “bugs” and the inadvertent inequi- 
ties, and produced an omnibus bill cov- 
ering all three areas where improvement 
is needed. In my opinion, Madam 
President, this was committee work at its 
best, and the Senators who produced 
this legislation should be roundly con- 
gratulated by all the Members of this 
body. 

We have an opportunity now to fulfill 
three pressing needs in approving a 
single bill. This is intelligent legisla- 
tion. It is fair legislation. It is badly 
needed legislation. I certainly hope that 
this body will support the unanimous 
action of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee as quickly as possible. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I thank the Senator from Florida for his 
remarks. I know the committee as a 
whole appreciates what he has said 
about the committee and its members. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
back his remaining time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
New York (Mr. KEATING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
commend the committee for bringing the 
bill before the Senate. Personally I 
should have preferred to see the pro- 
posed legislation brought before the Sen- 
ate in two packages, one dealing with 
postal rates, and the other dealing with 
pay raises for postal and other Federal 
employees. However, to oppose the bill 
as it stands would be to seek to defeat 
the effort to give well-justified relief to 
underpaid postal and other civil service 
employees, whose compensation in gen- 
eral, even after the passage of the bill, 
will be substantially less than that paid 
for comparable work in private indus- 
try. 

Particularly as regards the postal 
workers, these pay increases are war- 
ranted, not only by the cost of living 
but also by the continuing fine work and 
effort of employees. Without the bene- 
fit of their labor, the Nation’s mail could 
not be distributed and a very large part 
of the Nation’s business could not be 
be transacted. Without their labor in- 
dividuals could not communicate with 
one another and overcome the barriers 
of distance which separate many of us 
from our loved ones. In short, their 
work is indispensable. We could not do 
without it, ever. 

Yet the conditions under which many 
postal employees work are not always 
easy or pleasant ones. The work is tir- 
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ing. 'The pay rates have never, in all 
fairness, been generous. Raises have 
been hard to get. Although the pay 
raise recommended in this bill is a mod- 
erate one, the increase will make it eas- 
ier for postal workers, many of whom 
hold two jobs, to provide better for their 
families and to make ends meet and it 
will provide well-deserved recognition 
for their serious needs. The committee 
has acted wisely in rejecting the pro- 
posal to put off any pay raise until next 
year. 

Mr. President, I am very happy to 
support particularly that title of this 
legislation which provides for a fully 
merited pay raise for the Nation’s postal 
and other Government employees. I 
hope this bill will pass by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHe]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from California 
[Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Grueninec], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Bor- 
tum], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senators from Kansas 
(Mr. CaRL Sox and Mr. Pearson], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. MurrHy] is detained on official 
business. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Borrum] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Moron}. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 59, as follows: 


(No. 284 Leg.] 
YEAS—21 
Allott Goldwater Mundt 
Bush Hickenlooper Robertson 
Butler Holland Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Thurmond 
Cannon Jordan,Idaho Wiley 
Curtis La e Williams, Del. 
Dodd Miller Young, Ohio 
NAYS—59 

Aiken Hayden Moss 
Bartlett Humphrey Muskie 
Beall ackson Neuberger 
Bible Javits Pastore 

lick Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. ting 
Carroll Kefauver Randolph 
Case Kerr 
Chavez Kuchel Smathers 
Church Long, Hawail Smith, Mass. 
Clark Long, La. Smith, Maine 
Cooper Mansfield Sparkman 
Dirksen McCarthy Stennis 
Douglas McClellan Symington 
Eastland McGee T. 
Ellender McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Metcalf Yarborough 
Fong Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Hart orse 

NOT VOTING—20 
Anderson Fulbright Magnuson 
Bennett Morton 
Bottum Gruening Murphy 
Capehart Hartke Pearson 
Carlson Hickey Russell 
Cotton Bill Tower 
Engle Long, Mo. 
So Mr. LauscHe’s amendment was 

rejected, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, I send an amendment to the desk 
and ask that it be read. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with, and that the amendment 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 97, line 17, after “(d)” insert 
“ ( 1) . 

On page 98, line 2, strike out “$8,880” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$9,480”. 

On page 98, line 3, strike out “$18,880” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$20,000”. 

On page 98, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
the following: 

“(j) (1) The second proviso in the para- 
graph relating to the authority of Senators 
to rearrange the basic salaries of employees 
in their respective offices, which appears in 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1947, as amended (2 U.S.C. 60f; Public Law 
87-130); is amended to read as follows: Pro- 
vided further, That no salary shall be fixed 
in a Senator’s office under this section at a 
basic rate of more than $5,100 per annum, 
except that (1) the salary of one employee 
may be fixed at a basic rate of not more 
than $6,540 per annum, (2) the salary of one 
employee may be fixed at a basic rate of not 
more than $8,460 per annum, (3) the salary 
of one employee may be fixed at a basic rate 
of not more than $8,880 per annum, and (4) 
the salary of one employee may be fixed at a 
basic rate of not more than $9,000 per an- 
num.’ 

“(2) The paragraph relating to rates of 
compensation of employees of committees of 
the Senate, contained in the Legislative Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956, as amended (2 U.S.C. 
T2a-la; Public Law 85-462), is amended by 
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striking out so much of the second sentence 
thereof as follows the words ‘First Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1947.“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the fi : ‘the basic 
compensation of any employee of a stand- 
ing or select committee of the Senate (in- 
cluding the majority and minority policy 
committees and the majority conference of 
the Senate and minority conference of the 
Senate), or a joint committee of the two 
Houses the expenses of which are paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, whose 
basic compensation may be fixed under such 
provisions at a rate of $8,000 per annum, 
may be fixed at a rate not in excess of $8,460 
per annum, except that the basic com- 
pensation of one such employee may be 
fixed at a rate not in excess of $9,000 per 
annum and the basic compensation of two 
such employees may be fixed at a rate not in 
excess of $8,880 per annum.’” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield briefiy? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I am happy 
to yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
have the attention of the Senate, to pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent agreement. 
This has been cleared with interested 
Senators on both sides, especially with 
the author of the amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that 20 minutes of 
debate be allotted to the amendment, 10 
minutes to be under the control of the 
Senator from Maine, and 10 minutes 
under the control of the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, the amendment is identical with 
the amendment identified as 9-25-62 
D,” which was originally prepared and 
was to be offered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, the amendment is very simple. It 
would place legislative employees on the 
same basis as employees of the execu- 
tive department. 

I now yield 2 minutes to the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, first 
I thank the Senator from Maine for 
calling up this amendment; secondly, I 
thank her for yielding me this time. 

If Senators will refer to my individual 
views, at page 41 of the committee re- 
port, I can summarize very quickly what 
I have to say about the amendment. 

The problem of attracting to the Fed- 
eral service the best qualified careerists 
is already serious. It will only intensify 
in the future. Can we truly say we are 
prepared to face the challenge of this 
decade and those to come when, in fact, 
salaries for employees at the higher 
levels of the various schedules are a 
decade behind? I do not think so, and 
I do not believe we will until the reform 
is completed. 

Employees who are treated worst are 
the employees of Senators and also the 
employees of committees, on which Sen- 
ators serve. 
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This bill also falls short in its treat- 
ment of the employees of the legislative 
branch. It sets a ceiling for compen- 
sation of top legislative employees sub- 
stantially below that paid top career 
officials in the executive branch. I do 
not concede that the responsibilities of 
the staff directors of Senate committees 
or of the senior assistants in Senators’ 
offices are less than those of GS-17’s and 
GS-18’s in the executive branch, but the 
bill before us would place the upper limit 
on legislative staff pay at a point some- 
what below the top pay allowed to a 
GS-17. 

I therefore support the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine, and I hope that 
on a bipartisan basis we will vote to do 
justice to our own employees. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, I 
support. the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmiItTH] and the views of my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK]. 

The trouble with Senators is that they 
are always afraid—I do not use the word 
in a derogatory sense—to do justice 
whenever their own staffs or they them- 
selves are concerned. There is a cer- 
tain timidity which sometimes causes a 
Senator to say, “What will the press say 
about me or what will a commentator 
say about me if I say that my employee 
is as good as an employee in an execu- 
tive department?” In my judgment, if 
my employees did not work harder than 
some drones I have seen downtown, I 
would not have them on my staff. 

I say to the Senator from Maine that 
while I have no personal intention. of 
presently taking advantage of this par- 
ticular proviso, the opportunity to do 
justice exists, the reservation exists, and 
I think it would be unfair for anyone 
to be critical of the proponents of the 
amendment, even though I am not a co- 
sponsor of it, because if we do not meet 
the whole problem of fair and proper 
compensation, we will end by having a 
group of pompous knotheads downtown 
receiving more than they are worth, 
while many hard-working people down- 
town and on Capitol Hill are receiving 
less. Therefore, I am happy to support 
the amendment. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished Senators 
from Pennsylvania for their support of 
the amendment. I offered it only be- 
cause the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] advised me that he 
would not present it. However, I am 
grateful to him for having had it drafted. 
I urge its adoption. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I always dislike opposing the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maine. She 
is one of our finest Senators. However, 
the committee made a profound study of 
this particular subject and concluded 
that a 7- percent increase was the amount 
that should be recommended for all these 
salaries. 

If it is the desire of the Senate to in- 
crease the amount to 14 percent for the 
higher brackets, the Senate should adopt 
fhe amendment now before the Senate. 
I believe that the amount provided in the 
bill is a proper increase. As I remember, 
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the committee was unanimous in that 
same view. Of course, some members 
of the committee proposed a higher 
amount. 

If the bill is passed as it is written, 
it will do justice and work equity for 
our employees. I hope the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine will be re- 
jected. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Pres- 
ident, I see no reason for placing our own 
people on whom we depend so much in 
a secondary citizen category. 

I cannot subscribe to the view that our 
committee staff members and our indi- 
vidual staff members are inferior to the 
executive department employees and are 
less deserving in compensation for the 
importance, the quality, the efficiency 
and the loyalty of their service. 

What is good for the executive depart- 
ment employees is surely good enough 
for our legislative department employ- 


ees. 

To hold any other view is to belittle 
the very people upon whom we depend 
so much in our own service to the people 
of our States. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
Maine yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. As I understand it, 
the amendment would not increase in 
any way the overall allowance. It would 
merely permit a Senator to make what 
he believed was a more equitable distri- 
bution within the controlled amount 
which each Senator is given. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. That is cor- 
rect. The amendment would not in- 
crease the overall amount; it would only 
provide equity as between the executive 
and legislative departments. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Maine has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Maine. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
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DERSON], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Mississippi would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Bor- 
tum], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senators from Kansas 
(Mr. CARLSON and Mr. Pearson], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WaTER] is detained on official business. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Botrum], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 40, as follows: 


[No. 285 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 

Aiken Hart Proxmire 
Bartlett Hruska Randolph 
Beall Javits Saltonstall 
Butler Jordan,Idaho Scott 
Carroll Keating Smathers 
Case Kefauver Smith, Mass. 
Clark Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Symington 
Dodd Long, La. Wiley 
Douglas Williams, N.J. 
Eastland McNamara Yarborough 
Ervin Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Neuberger 


NAYS—40 
Allott Hickenlooper Morse 
Bible — . — —.— 
Boggs umphrey undt 
Burdick Jackson Muskie 
Bush Johnston Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Kerr Prouty 
Cannon Lausche Robertson 
Church Mansfield ‘Talmadge 
Cooper McCarthy Thurmond 
McClellan Williams, Del. 
Ellender Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Engle Miller 
Hayden Monroney 
NOT VOTING—22 

Anderson Goldwater Tower 
Bennett Gore Stennis 

ttum Gruening Sparkman 
Capehart Hartke Morton 
Carlson Hickey Pearson 
Chavez Hill Russell 
Cotton Long, Mo 
Fulbright Magnuson : 


So the amendment of Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. Madam President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
to have it stated. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield, so that I 
may place additional amendments be- 
fore the Senate? 

Mr. MILLER. T yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I send amend- 
ments to the desk and ask to have them 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Maine will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the amendments be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and without 
objection, the amendments may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments offered by Mrs. SMITH 
of Maine are as follows: 


On page 37, strike out the last two lines 
in each of the two compensation schedules 
following line 11 and insert in lieu thereof in 
each case the following: 


On page 57, strike out the last two lines in each of the two compensation schedules preceding line 1 and insert in lieu thereof in each 


case the following: 
be CEE Eee 16, 750 17, 250 17,750 
— 18, 000 18, 250 18, 500 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 


18, 250 
18, 880 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


the amendment to raise the ceiling with 


will the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that 20 minutes be allotted to 
the amendment, 10 minutes to a side, to 
be controlled by the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SmirH] and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

C VIII — 1322 


objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendments. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Pres- 
ident, now that the Senate has rejected 


respect to legislative department em- 
ployees to the same level as that of exec- 
utive department employees, I offer this 
amendment to remove the discrepancy 
between the lower ceiling of legislative 
department employees and the higher 
ceiling of executive department em- 
ployees by cutting down the ceiling for 
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executive department employees to the 
same figures as the $18,880 for legislative 
department employees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine. 

Does the Senator from South Carolina 
yield back his time? The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
has the Senator from Maine yielded back 
her time? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I shall be 
glad to, if the Senator will yield back 
his time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I would like to have 
a moment or two to make a statement. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I do not yield 
back any time until the Senator from 
ao Carolina has completed his state- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
the amendment now before the Senate 
would change the entire plan of the 
Classification Act. It would throw it all 
out of order. If the Senate accepts the 
amendment it will have the worst bill it 
could possibly create, for the simple rea- 
son that it would apply to certain groups; 
it would conflict with others, and col- 
lide with those above, and there would 
be nothing but a conglomerated mess. 

For that reason, I could not accept the 
amendment. 

Furthermore, I point out that the 
committee made a study of this ques- 
tion, over a period of many weeks. We 
worked with almost every department 
downtown in an effort to arrive at a solu- 
tion for this particular bill, and the clas- 
sifications in it. There are dozens of 
classifications and in-grade steps, as 
Senators who are on the committee 
know. 

For those reasons, I think the Senate 
should by all means defeat the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, if 
I may have the attention of Senators for 
a moment, I hope the amendment will 
not be agreed to because I am afraid the 
amendment is to some extent in retalia- 
tion for what the Senate has just done. 
I voted against the previous amendment 
for the obvious reason that legislative 
employees have never been included 
under the civil service system. That 
subject has been handled by the Appro- 
priations Committee. Time and time 
again we have received requests to make 
certain adjustments. We have con- 
sidered them and have made equitable 
adjustments over several years. 

It falls to my lot, as chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Matters, to deal with this problem 
year in and year out. Possibly the Sena- 
tor from Maine has a point, but we have 
not been given an opportunity to con- 
sider it. That is the reason why I voted 
against her previous amendment. 

With respect to the pending amend- 
ment, I do not think we ought to disrupt 
the formula that has been arrived at by 
the Democratic and Republican members 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. I assure the Senator from 
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Maine, for whom I have the highest re- 
spect, that come next year, we shall be 
perfectly willing to listen to whatever 
arguments she has respecting any prob- 
lems she has within her own office, and 
do what is equitable. 

If the ceiling were raised, with the ap- 
propriation made to each office, I fear 
that we would be in serious trouble. If 
the ceiling for the salaries of the three 
top employees were raised and all the 
money were used, the money would be 
taken away from those at the bottom of 
the list. 

I fear that the Senate acted too hastily 
on the previous amendment, but, I as- 
sure the Senator from Maine that, come 
the next session of the Congress, we will 
consider any complaints or suggestions 
made on the part of any Members of 
the Senate with reference to the opera- 
tion of their own offices; but I do not 
think we ought to take out of this bill 
those who deserve an increase. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Pres- 
ident, I think perhaps the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island does not re- 
call the fight I made on this very ques- 
tion in the Appropriations Committee. 
I am not talking solely about staffs of 
all Senators. I am also talking about 
members of committee staffs in the 
Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does she not feel 
that our committee, of which she is a 
member, has jurisdiction over this sub- 
ject? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Ido. But if 
the committee, of which we are both 
members, does not act, we have a right 
to seek consideration on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator did not 
present this question. We have just 
gone through the consideration of the 
bill. This is the first time I have heard 
of the proposal. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania asked that the fourth per- 
son on his staff be given the same sal- 
ary as the third person, and we went 
along with that suggestion. We have 
never resisted the charming Senator 
from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
distinguished Senator for his kind words, 
but as a member of the legislative sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I took this question up and 
worked very hard on the problem 4 or 
5 years ago. Not only did I receive no 
response; I got no cooperation what- 
ever. I think it is time for Senators to 
realize that our employees, both in our 
offices and in our committees, should be 
recognized in the same way that simi- 
lar employees are recognized in other 
branches of the Government. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana and Mr. 
PASTORE addressed the Chair. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, I do not appreciate the Senior 
Senator of Rhode Island becoming per- 
sonal with respect to my own staff. In 
his first statement on this amendment 
he implied that I was offering this 
amendment just to help my staff. That 
is not true. I offer this amendment with 
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respect to all Senators’ staffs, and all 
Senate committee staffs and it would 
affect probably two hundred or more 
Senate employees—not just the members 
of my staff. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I say to the 
Senator from Maine that I did not hear 
the previous debate, but came into the 
Chamber in time to vote on the amend- 
ment. As one Senator, I appreciate what 
the Senator from Maine has tried to do 
with respect to administrative assistants. 
I know that a number of Senators have 
had administrative assistants who have 
come to our offices from jobs which paid 
them more than they are now receiving. 
They came at a considerable sacrifice. 

I have had the experience of having 
someone on the committee staff come to 
me to ask for a recommendation for a 
position in the executive branch because 
he could no longer afford to make the 
sacrifice of serving the legislative branch. 
Invariably those are the most dedicated 
and deserving employees, who cannot be 
given raises because of the situation 
which prevails. 

Perhaps some Senators do not have 
administrative assistants who are as good 
as others. That is the only excuse I can 
think of for the Senate declining to go 
along with the previous amendment. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. However, I 
am not sure I can go along with the 
Senator on this amendment. I think we 
should take action to see that deserving 
employees are paid what they should be 
getting, rather than to reduce the pay 
of employees in another branch of the 
Government, 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SCOTT. To do justice is to love 
equity. That is what we seek to do, in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maine. 

If Senators voted against the other 
amendment on the ground that they 
were voting for economy, surely they 
should vote for this amendment on the 
ground that they will be voting for econ- 
omy, because the amendment under- 
takes to reduce certain salary schedules. 

If Senators wish to go to their home 
States and say, “I voted for economy” this 
is an opportunity to vote for economy. 

I shall vote for the amendment be- 
cause I believe there should be an even, 
fair, and equitable relationship between 
the legislative employees and the em- 
ployees in the executive departments. I 
have heard nothing whatever from my 
own staff members in this regard; and I 
am sure that other Senators have not. 
This is merely an attempt to provide 
equal treatment for those who serve on 
Capitol Hill, who work very hard indeed, 
and who have earned recognition of 
equality in the handling of their salaries, 
particularly considering the fact that the 
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salaries paid to many who have much less 
responsibility for supervision will now be 
above the salaries paid on Capitol Hill. 

Therefore, if Senators wish to vote for 
justice, equality, or economy, there are 
three fine reasons to support the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think this 
is a very timely and proper amendment. 

I did not support the Senator’s pre- 
vious amendment, because it would have 
increased salaries which I think are 
already adequate, but I believe the 
pending amendment is very good. I 
think equality should be established. 

I agree with some of the sentiments 
expressed by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. I am also quite convinced 
that there is no dearth of applicants for 
jobs at the salaries which are being paid. 

A while ago I called attention to the 
fact that I understand a survey con- 
ducted by one of the local newspapers a 
short time ago showed that 95 percent of 
the schedule C policymaking jobs in Gov- 
ernment now are held by employees who 
are getting more than they ever received 
by way of salary in private life. Appar- 
ently, salary is not the inducement. 
The attempt by the departments down- 
town is to increase the pay of those who 
are already in office. 

I shall support the Senator's amend- 
ment at this time. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Iowa. 

Madam President, I see no reason for 
placing our own people, on whom we de- 
pend so much, in a secondary citizen 
category. 

I cannot subscribe to the view that 
our committee staff members and our 
individual staff members are inferior to 
the executive department employees and 
are less deserving in compensation for 
the importance, the quality, the effi- 
ciency and the loyalty of their service. 

What is good enough for the legislative 
department employee is surely good 
enough for the executive department 
employees. 

To hold any other view is to belittle 
the very people upon whom we depend 
so much in our own service to the people 
of our States. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Texas, Madam Pres- 
ident. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas may proceed for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, it seems to me that most of the dis- 
cussion of the pending amendment has 
been about the legislative pay raise. I 
wish to point out that the pending 
amendment would not apply to the legis- 
lative employees, but would apply to the 
pay of those who serve in the executive 
branch. It would cut back some of the 
salaries in the higher brackets. 

The amendment would cut back the 
salaries so far that a number of the sal- 
aries in the higher brackets would be cut 
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back to a point lower than the salaries 
of those in lower brackets in the Govern- 
ment service. 

We heard much testimony in this re- 
gard. The committee considered the 
problem for a long time. 

The report was a unanimous report by 
the Democratic and Republican mem- 
bers of the committee. We did not seek 
to raise the level of salaries of those in 
the executive department as the House 
committee recommended. We did not 
seek to raise them as the executive de- 
partment recommended. We held them 
down to minimal raises, with the thought 
that a comprehensive bill could be of- 
fered next year with respect to the de- 
sires of the executive branch to obtain 
people who have exceptional talent. 

If this is cut back in the manner pro- 
posed, it will hurt our scientific research 
program. The very purpose of the 
raises for employees in the executive 
branch is to make it possible to obtain 
technical and skilled personnel. 

I point out for the information of Sen- 
ators the tables appearing at pages 84 
and 85 of the report. I respectfully in- 
vite attention of the Senate to the 
proposed raises. 

The amendment would cut back the 
salaries for surgeons in the Veterans’ 
Administration, the salaries for Foreign 
Service officers, the salaries for scien- 
tific personnel, though we are losing 
them now because of higher salaries paid 
in private industry. We cannot hold 
these employees at the present salary 
rates. 

I respectfully urge, after having lis- 
tened to this discussion and to the tes- 
timony for many days in the commit- 
tee—for this question was discussed 
many days in executive session, and did 
not have merely 1, 2, or 3 days’ consider- 
ation, but had weeks of consideration in 
executive session—that the amendment 
not be agreed to. 

Again I point out that the bill was 
unanimously agreed to by Senators on 
both sides of the aisle. We did not pro- 
vide the high raises requested. That 
matter was reserved for later considera- 
tion, in a proposal to be presented next 
year. 

I respectfully urge the Senate not to 
cut back the modest raises provided for 
those in the executive branch. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island may proceed 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, I 
merely wish to leave one further thought 
with the Members of the Senate. The 
power to regulate salaries of legislative 
employees has always been reserved to 
the Congress. We have never included 
that power under the civil service pro- 
visions. 

What was bad about the previous 
amendment is that we would have been 
delegating authority. We would have 
been writing that authority under the 
civil service law. 

We do not preclude consideration of 
what was intended by the previous 
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amendment. I am only asking that we 
consider these things at the proper time. 
We can consider the problem next year, 
in the next session of Congress. The re- 
quest can be renewed at that time. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Maine said that 4 or 5 years ago 
she tried to do this, and has tried to 
do it for 4 or 5 years. Unfortunately 
I was not the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

I ask the distinguished lady from 
Maine to give me an opportunity to con- 
sider the problem. I have been chair- 
man of the subcommittee only a year. 
I hope she will give me an opportunity. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Could the 
Senator possibly ccnsider this problem 
in the remaining days of this session 
of Congress? 

Mr. PASTORE. That would be quite 
impossible. I do not think we could work 
it out with the House. It is not that 
urgent. After all, any adjustment can 
be made in good time. There is no emer- 
gency involved. 

It is true that if we raise the wage 
scales under the civil service law we may 
be compelled, in all equity, to do the 
same for the legislative employees. We 
should go into the questions of whether 
the money appropriated would be suf- 
ficient to do so, and other related mat- 
ters. We should like to hear from all 
Senators. But this cught to be done in 
an unhurried and systematic way. 

What I say this afternoon is Don't 
delegate away the authority we have. 
We have reserved this to ourselves. 
Don’t give it to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion under the law.” 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam 
President, will the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield for a question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Is the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island willing to give the 
Senate some idea of the date we might 
consider this in the legislative subcom- 
mittee next year? 

Mr. PASTORE. Within the first 
week after we come back in January. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. FONG. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Hawaii. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Hawaii may proceed for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. FONG. Madam President, I am 
a member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. We spent long 
hours considering the bill. 

I sympathize with what the senior 
Senator from Maine is trying to do. In 
fact, I tried to do the same thing in the 
committee, but I was not successful. 

I voted with the Senator on the first 
amendment. I thought our administra- 
tive assistants should have the same pay 
as the GS-17’s, 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Maine would lower the wages of those 
classified as GS-17, which would wreak 
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havoc upon the schedule which has been 
presented to the Senate. The schedule 
presented to the Senate has been devised 
by experts. The differences between one 
grade and one step and other grades and 
steps must be calculated very meticu- 
lously.. If the Senate should agree to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine, the action would be disastrous to 
the schedule. So I ask Senators not to 
vote for the amendment. 

I sympathize with what the Senator 
from Maine is trying to do. I believe 
that the administrative assistants should 
have the same pay as those in grade 
GS-17. When such a measure comes 
before the Senate again, I shall vote for 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Maine has ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, in view of the assurances of the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Leg- 
islative Appropriations, I ask unanimous 
consent that the order for the yeas and 
nays be rescinded and that the amend- 
ment be voted upon by voice vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maine? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. NICK 
McKENNA, MINORITY LEADER OF 
THE AUSTRALIAN SENATE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, to- 
day we are honored by the presence in 
the Chamber of a distinguished visitor. 
He is the minority leader of the Austra- 
lian Senate. His name is Nick McKenna. 
The minority party there is known as 
the Australian Labor Party. It is my 
pleasure to present at this time Hon. 
Nick McKenna, minority leader of the 
Australian Senate. [Applause, Senators 
rising.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is pleased to have the distin- 
guished visitor with us, and hope that 
his visit will be rewarding. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess, subject to the call of the 
Chair, so that Senators may meet our 
distinguished visitor. 

There being no objection, at 3 o’clock 
and 33 minutes p.m., the Senate took a 
recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

At 3 o'clock and 36 minutes p.m., the 
Senate reassembled on being called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair]. 


POSTAL SERVICE AND FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES SALARY ACT OF 1962 
The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the bill (H.R. 7927) to adjust postal 
rates, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. KERR. Madam President, yes- 
terday the distinguished majority leader, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD]; placed in the Recorp a statement 
by the Senator from Oklahoma on the 
pending bill, H.R. 7927, with reference 
to certain positions in the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

I invite the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee, the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, to the fol- 
lowing statement, which appears in the 
middle of page 20854 of the Recorp, and 
ask him if he has read the statement and 
if it sets forth accurately the intent of 
the bill as the Senator from South Caro- 
lina understands it: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KERR ON H.R. 7927 

I note that this measure, H.R. 7927, made 
no changes in the number of excepted po- 
sitions for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. The space program 
and the Nation faces its greatest scientific 
and technological effort, and NASA is this 
coming year doubling its effort in this regard. 

I am happy to see that the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service raised from 
$19,000 to $20,000 the current ceiling for 
NASA's 395 excepted positions. However, 
the 30 positions currently authorized to be 
paid up to $21,000 were unaffected. I as- 
sume that these latter positions fall in cate- 
gory of positions which the committee 
points out in its report will be considered 
“in conjunction with a reform of top-level 
executive salaries which were not included 
in the proposals submitted by the President 
and a consideration of the executive pay 
problem in its full dimensions at one time 
rather than by treating one part now and 
the rest later.” 

It was the intent of the administration 
proposal that in addition to its excepted po- 
sitions the needs of NASA above GS-15 
would be met under the authority of the 
Civil Service Commission to allocate posi- 
tions to GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18. Since 
this is a different measure, I nevertheless 
understand that this is still true and that 
these NASA needs will be met by the Civil 
Service Commission from the authority it 
obtains in this bill in section 606(a), which 
provides for the allocation, without limita- 
tion, of professional engineering positions 
primarily concerned with research and de- 
velopment. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Replying to the 
Senator from Oklahoma, I agree that 
what is set forth is correct. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, 
line 2, it is proposed to strike the words 
“for delivery” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “which is. promptly de- 
livered”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, my 
amendment is designed to make a little 
more meaningful the provision in the 
bill relating to the mailing of Communist 
literature. The bill as it is presently 
drafted provides for an exception to the 
restrictions on Communist literature in 
the case of the material addressed for de- 
livery in the United States pursuant to a 
reciprocal international agreement under 
which the U.S. Government mails an 
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equal amount of material for delivery in 
any country. That provision is not 
meaningful because we all know that we 
can send mail to one of these nations and 
it can be “for delivery,” but there is no 
guarantee and no assurance that it will 
be delivered. Furthermore, we know 
that there are instances in which it has 
not been. 

My amendment provides that in lieu of 

the words for delivery” the words 
“which is promptly delivered” would be 
substituted therefor. 
. I-recognize very well that such a pro- 
vision would not be easy to administer. 
I recognize that it would be virtually im- 
possible in some instances to maintain 
a current check. Nevertheless, the 
very fact that there is such language in 
the bill would put countries on notice 
that we expect prompt delivery, just as 
we furnish prompt delivery to them; that 
we will be checking up on them, and 
that if they do not deliver mail promptly 
we will be in a position to call the deal 
off. This is a good amendment. It 
would merely clarify what is already in 
the bill. I believe it is in harmony with 
the intention of the committee. x 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
the amendment the Senator from Iowa 
has offered should not be accepted. 
Therefore, I am opposed to it. The lan- 
guage in the bill is agreed to by the ma- 
jority of the committee whether every 
member thereof agreed to the particular 
amendment or not. 

Mr. CLARK. I sustain my chairman 
in his position. I would not like to see 
adopted the language proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa. I hope his amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It would be impos- 
sible to define “promptly delivered.” 
Therefore, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. I understood that the Senator 
from South Carolina might have some 
substitute language to propose. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVRZZ I, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Washington, [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUssELL], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GrRuENING], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. HICKEY], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr, ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
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Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Gruenrnc], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and the 
Senator from Missouri IMr. Lone], 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from South Dakota ([Mr. 
Borruml, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], the Senators from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and Mr. PEARSON], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Botrum!] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Pearson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 15, 
nays 62, as follows: 


No. 286 Leg.] 
YEAS—15 
Allott Hickenlooper Mundt 
Curtis Hruska Prouty 
Dirksen Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Dodd McClellan Thurmond 
Goldwater Miller Wiley 
NAYS—62 

Aiken Hart Moss 
Bartlett Hayden Murphy 
Beall Holland Muskie 
Bible Humphrey Neuberger 
Boggs Jackson Pastore 
Burdick Javits Pell 
Bush Johnston Proxmire 
Butler Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Keating Robertson 
Cannon Kerr Saltonstall 
Carroll Kuchel Smathers 
Case Lausche Smith, Mass. 
Church Long, Hawail Smith, Maine 
Clark Long, La. Symington 
Coo) Mansfield Talmadge 
Douglas McCarthy Williams, N.J. 

Williams, Del. 
Ellender McNamara Yarborough 
Engle Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Monroney Young, Ohio 
Fong Morse 

NOT VOTING—23 
Anderson Fulbright Magnuson 
Bennett Gore Morton 
Bottum Gruening Pearson 
Byrd, Va. Hartke Russell 
Capehart Hickey Sparkman 
Carlson Hill Stennis 
Chavez Kefauver Tower 
Cotton Long, Mo. 
So Mr. MILLERS amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, for 
myself and on behalf of the Senator 
from. New York [Mr. Keatinc], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr, LauscHe], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busx], 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hruskal, the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILTAus] and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] I offer 
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an amendment which I ask to have 

stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 32, after 
line 9, it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion to be identified as “Sec. 307”: 

NOTICE WITH RESPECT TO OBSCENE MATTER DIS- 
TRIBUTED BY MAIL AND DETENTION THEREOF 
“Sec. 307. In order to alert the recipients 

of mail and the general public to the fact 

that large quantities of obscene, lewd, las- 
civious, and indecent matter are being intro- 
duced into this country from abroad and 
disseminated in the United States by means 
of the United States mails, the Postmaster 

General shall publicize such fact (1) by ap- 

propriate notices posted in post offices, and 

(2) by notifying recipients of mail, when- 

ever he deems it appropriate in order to 

carry out the purposes of this section, that 
the United States mails may contain such 
propaganda or such obscene, lewd, lascivious, 

or indecent matter. Any person may file a 

written request with his local post office to 

detain obscene, lewd, lascivious, or indecent 
matter addressed to him, and the Post- 
master General shall detain and dispose of 
such propaganda and such matter for such 
period as the request is in effect. The Post- 
master General shall permit the return of 
mail containing obscene, lewd, lascivious, or 
indecent matter, to local post offices, with- 
out cost to the recipient thereof. Nothing 
in this section shall be deemed to authorize 
the Postmaster General to open, inspect, or 
censor any mail except on specific request 
by the addressee thereof. The Postmaster 

General is authorized to prescribe such reg- 

ulations as he may deem appropriate to 

carry out the purposes of this section. 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. After consultation 
with Senators who expect to offer amend- 
ments, with the minority leadership, and 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, I should 
like to propose a unanimous-consent re- 
quest to the effect that as to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota, which is now pending, and the 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], the time 
for debate be limited to 40 minutes on 
each amendment, 20 minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I further ask 
unanimous consent that with respect to 
each of the two amendments to be offered 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], 
the time be limited to 20 minutes, 10 
minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, al- 
though 40 minutes have been allotted 
for the consideration of this amendment, 
I am very much inclined to believe— 
knowing the chairman of the commit- 
tee as I do—that he will accept the 
amendment, and that it will not be nec- 
essary to have a yea-and-nay vote. Of 
course, if the chairman of the commit- 
tee does not accept the amendment, we 
shall request that a yea-and-nay vote 
be taken. 

In view of the fact that the Senate 
has taken similar action, in order to 
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keep Communist propaganda from being 
distributed to the homes of the people 
of America, against their will, the 
amendment merely provides that similar 
action be taken against the distribution 
of lewd, pornographic, or similar mate- 
rial which may be received from abroad. 
The amendment does not apply to such 
material which may originate in this 
country; but at least the amendment 
tends to close the door insofar as the 
importation of lewd pictures and las- 
civious material is concerned. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is this amendment about 
the same sort of proposal as the one 
which Representative GRANAHAN brought 
before the House, last year? 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe that it resem- 
bles it. It also resembles the amend- 
ment the Senator from Pennsylvania 
submitted earlier today. 

Mr. CLARK. It does, indeed; but that 
was what is called the Walter amend- 
air I am merely seeking clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr. MUNDT. We call this the Mundt- 
Keating - Bush - Goldwater - Lausche 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. That suits me fine. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, I 
point out that the Senate has twice gone 
on record against this filthy business, 
which has developed into a million-dol- 
lar business of distributing filthy mate- 
rial in our country; but the House has 
failed to act. Twice the Senate has ap- 
proved legislation introduced by the 
senior Senator from South Dakota to 
take action against this smut racket. 
Unfortunately the House has failed to 
act. 

Now we have set a pattern in regard 
to the treatment to be given to Commu- 
nist propaganda material; therefore, it 
seems to me that we should take a simi- 
lar step to protect the youth of America 
against this filthy and obscene material 
which originates from abroad. Often 
it is indirectly financed and supported 
by Communists seeking to demoralize 
American youth. The amendment pro- 
vides that the head of the family shall 
be given adequate notice, by means of 
the establishment of notices in the lob- 
bies of post offices; and the amendment 
also provides that the intended recipi- 
ents of such mail shall have an oppor- 
tunity to have their names taken off the 
delivery list. 

I am inclined to believe that the chair- 
man of the committee will accept the 
amendment. Therefore, for the time be- 
ing I yield the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Would the name of 
an intended recipient who was an inno- 
cent party be published? 

Mr. MUNDT. No. This information 
would be for the use of the Postmaster 
General, to notify him of the sources of 
such material. 

Mr. PASTORE. But the name of an 
innocent recipient who had nothing to 
do with it would not be included? 
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Mr. MUNDT. Definitely not. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The amendment cov- 
ering Communist propaganda material 
has now been rejected, although the Ju- 
diciary Committee unanimously voted to 
report such a provision to the Senate. 
Therefore, provisions in regard to Com- 
munist propaganda have been omitted 
from this amendment, because the Sen- 
ate has already dealt with that matter. 

The pending amendment is in precise 
terms the same as the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLaRK ], except that the pending 
amendment includes only the part re- 
lating to obscene, lewd, and lascivious 
material. 

I regretted, in a way, that I felt com- 
pelled to vote against the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, because I wished to ctrike a blow 
against such dirty, filthy material com- 
ing from abroad. But because I felt that 
the amendment would weaken the bill as 


reported by the committee, I voted 
against it. 
However, the pending amendment 


would reinstate in the law what has been 
unanimously approved by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, insofar as lewd and 
lascivious material or matter is con- 
cerned; by notices posted in the post 
offices, the public would be alerted to 
the fact that such material was coming 
into this country. Innocent persons 
would be able to prevent future delivery 
to them of obnoxious or obscene mail 
originating overseas. 

Mr. . Madam President, I 
thank the Senator from New York for 
his contribution. 

Let me say that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] has 
asked that his name be added as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, will 
eo from South Dakota yield to 
me 

Mr. MUNDT. Iyield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. As a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, I recall that this 
measure was considered in that commit- 
tee, and was reported unanimously. 

I subscribe to the thesis and content 
of the amendment, and I should like to 
support it; and, if I may have the per- 
mission of the Senator from South Da- 
kota, I should like to have my name 
added in the records of the Senate as 
one of the cosponsors of the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall indeed be happy 
to have that done. I know the Senator 
from Nebraska was an ardent supporter 
of the two previous measures which I 
introduced on this subject, both of which 
were passed rather overwhelmingly by 
the Senate. 

Madam President, I have also been 
asked to add as cosponsors of the 
amendment, the names of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Bratt] and the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS]; 
and I am definitely in accord with hav- 
ing such additional sponsorship re- 
corded, Madam President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, that will be done. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, un- 
less the chairman of the committee is 
willing to accept the amendment, I ask 
that on the question of agreeing to the 
amendment the yeas and nays be or- 
dered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
the Judiciary Committee, of which I am 
a member, voted unanimously for the 
provision the Senator from South Da- 
kota has submitted by means of his 
amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Therefore, I am in- 
clined to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota. Personally, 
I think the Post Office Department is al- 
ready doing what is called for by the 
amendment. 

For that reason, Madam President, at 
this time I accept the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. It may be that the 
Post Office Department has such author- 
ity, but the question is whether it is 
using it at the present time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
back the remainder of the time avail- 
able to him? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, I do 
likewise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr], on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 104, 
in line 5, after the word “rise”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “or fall”. 

On the same page, line 8, after the 
word “increased”, it is proposed to in- 
sert “or decreased, as the case may be,”. 

On page 104, in line 12, after the word 
“rise”, it is proposed to insert “or fall”. 

On the same page, in line 15, after the 
word “increased”, it is proposed to in- 
sert “or decreased, as the case may be,“. 

On page 104, between lines 17 and 18, 
it is proposed to insert a new subsec- 
tion (3), as follows: 

(3) Contributions to the civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund shall be in- 
creased or decreased, as the case may be, by 


such percentum as will preserve the actuarial 
or fiscal soundness of the fund, 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, my 
amendment is relatively simple. Ido not 
plan to ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the 
question of agreeing to the amendment. 

The purpose of the amendment is quite 
evident. On page 104 of the bill, provi- 
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sion is made for an increase in annuities, 
based on any increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. It seems to me that while we are 
dealing with that subject, we might as 
well provide, also, for a decrease in the 
annuities if there is a decrease in the 
cost of living. That is the reason for 
proposing insertion of the words “or fall” 
after the word “rise.” 

Inasmuch as the bill provides that if 
there is a rise of 3 percent, there shall 
be an increase in the annuity, I believe, 
also, that if there is a decrease by a simi- 
lar percentage, there should be a de- 
crease in the annuity. 

This amendment ties in with the esca- 
lation clause which today is prevalent in 
so many industries. 

Finally, my amendment is designed to 
make sure that the fiscal integrity of the 
civil service retirement fund will be pre- 
served. It provides that contributions by 
participants in the system will be in- 
creased if there is an increase in the an- 
nuities paid as a result of the increase in 
the cost of living. Similarly, if there is 
a decrease in the annuities as a result of 
a decrease in the cost of living, contribu- 
tions will be decreased, providing what 
would be necessary for the fund to be 
fiscally sound. 

That is all there is to the amendment. 
I am happy to yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
tirement of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, which reported the bill 
to the full committee, let me say that in 
my opinion this amendment is unwise, 
unsound, and unnecessary. I hope it 
will be defeated. It attempts to put a 
standard in the act with respect to re- 
tirement which has never been there be- 
fore. 

The real question is whether the fund 
is operationally sound, not whether it is 
actuarially sound. In a footnote to a 
table reflecting whether the fund is 
actuarially sound, it is stated: 

There is no question but that the fund is 


operationally sound under the present 
system. 


The amendment has not been request- 
ed or suggested by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, any representative of the fund, 
or anyone else. It will throw adminis- 
trative and other roadblocks in the way 
of sound administration. I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I call to the attention of the Senate that 
several years ago, when retirement bene- 
fits were increased, and the amounts paid 
into the fund were increased, it was said 
that the fund would not be actuarially 
sound. I am glad to report to the Sen- 
ate that since that time the surplus has 
increased from approximately $2 billion 
to $12 billion. Thatis the amount in the 
fund at the present time. 

I hope the Senate will defeat the 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. If what the Senator 
has said with regard to several billion 
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dollars being in the fund is true, what 
possible objection could the Senator 
have to the wording of my amendment, 
which merely provides that the actuarial 
or fiscal soundness of the fund shall not 
be impaired? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. How can the 
amount paid out be increased at any 
time unless it is endangered? 

Mr. MILLER. That is exactly the 
point of the amendment. The point of 
the amendment is to provide that there 
will be an increase in the contributions 
necessary to prevent the fund from being 
impaired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Since the amounts 
of contributions into the fund were in- 
creased several years ago, the surplus 
has been increasing by leaps and bounds, 
almost annually. The reason for the 
difference in the figures is that in the 
actuarial accounting I do not think 
there is taken into account the fact that 
there is a turnover of 20 percent of the 
Federal employees each year. When 
those employees leave the civil service, 
they draw out the money they have con- 
tributed into the fund, and the amount 
the Government put into the fund to 
match the employees’ contributions re- 
mains in the fund. This results in a 
building up of the fund year by year toa 
greater extent than the actuarial figures 
show. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do. 

Mr. MILLER. I invite the Senator's 
attention to a statement I made which 
appears in the Recorp of July 11, 1962, 
at page 13278, in which I said: 

We are running into a similar problem— 


That is, a similar problem with re- 
spect to the lack of proper funding of 
the social security trust fund— 
now with respect to the retirement of our 
Federal civil service employees. In the July 
2 issue of the Washington Evening Star, a 
timely article by Joseph Young, staff writer 
for the Star, calls attention to the present 
unfunded liability of the civil service re- 
tirement fund of $32 billion and to warnings 
by CSC officials that the fund will go bank- 
rupt by 1980 if additional means of financ- 
ing it are not secured. 


My question to the Senator is, granted 
that this is merely an article 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It is an article. 
That might be true if every Federal em- 
ployee remained in his employment and 
drew the maximum amount after the 
maximum number of years’ service after 
he retired. This will never happen, 
however. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the Recorp should be clear, lest there 
be any misunderstanding, this retirement 
fund is not actuarially sound. I am 
quoting now not from a newspaper but 
from a letter I received from the Civil 
Service Commission under date of Au- 
gust 21, 1962. The letter is signed by 
John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission. This report 
was prepared at my request. 
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The amount of the unfunded liability as 
of June 30, 1962, is estimated at $33.7 billion. 
We estimate that enactment of S. 2937 would 
increase this amount as follows: 


Section 1 cost $700 million, section 
3 cost $900 million; or a total of $1.6 bil- 
lion of unfunded liability. 

S. 2937 was the bill which at that time 
was pending on the Senate calendar, and 
the substance of which is embraced in 
the bill before us. 

So, based on the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s own report, the provisions of 
the retirement measure before us would 
increase the unfunded liability of the 
civil service retirement fund by $1.6 bil- 
lion, and there is no provision in the bill 
to provide for payment of the increased 
expenditures. 

I ask the Department in the event the 
contributions today being made by the 
employees are unchanged, and those 
made by the U.S. Government are con- 
tinued as provided under existing law, 
when the fund will be depleted. I quote 
from the same letter: 

We have previously estimated that if the 
Government payments to the retirement 
fund are limited to the present agency 
matching contributions, the fund balance 
would be depleted by 1987, with increasing 
direct appropriations required from that year 
forward in order to meet benefit payments, 


We may as well recognize the fact 
that as we increase retirement benefits 
without increasing contributions cor- 
respondingly from employees’ pay or 
without increasing the contributions by 
the Federal Government, within a matter 
of a few years the fund will be depleted. 
That estimate is based not on any news- 
paper reports but on a report compiled 
by the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission. I would favor a liberaliza- 
tion of the payments if those proposing 
these increases would also include the 
method for raising the money. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be incorporated in full as a part of my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., August 21, 1962. 
Hon, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR WiLLIaMs: This is in re- 
sponse to your telephone conversation of 
August 15 with Mr. Ruddock, in which you 
requested certain estimates for each sec- 
tion of S. 2937, a bill to adjust annuities 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Section 1 provides a 5-percent increase, 
effective January 1, 1963, to annuitants then 
on the roll. Annuities commencing between 
January 2, 1963, and December 31, 1966, 
would be increased on a scale graded down 
from 4 percent to 1 percent. Survivors of 
annuitants who received any of the above 
increases would receive the same percentage 
increases in their own annuities, regardless 
of commencing date. The ceilings on in- 
creases granted in 1952 and 1955 would be 
removed prospectively. 

Section 2 establishes a plan for future 
automatic adjustment of annuities, based on 
changes in the cost of living. Section 3 
liberalizes the reduction required to provide 
annuities to the surviving widows and wid- 
owers of employees retiring after its effective 
date and increases the survivor’s rate from 
50 percent to 55 percent of the basic annuity 
of the retiring employee. This same increase 
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would apply to the annuities of widows and 
dependent widowers of employees dying in 
the service. 

None of the following estimates include 
possible future cost-of-living adjustment of 
annuities as proposed in section 2 of the 
bill, since we do not feel qualified to predict 
future changes in the Consumer Price Index. 
The first such adjustment could occur no 
sooner than April 1, 1964. If it were at the 
minimum rate of 3 percent which is required 
to trigger an adjustment, the first year cost 
would be about $29 million. 

The increase in benefit disbursements 
during the next 10 years, if sections 1 and 3 
of S. 2937 were enacted, is estimated as 
follows: 

{In millions] 


Increase in benefits 
Calendar year 


The amount of the unfunded liability as 
of June 30, 1962, is estimated at $33.7 bil- 
lion. We estimate that enactment of S. 2937 
would increase this amount as follows: 


Billion 

Section 11 ose $0.7 
% 9 
„ne 1.6 


We have previously estimated that if Gov- 
ernment payments to the retirement fund 
are limited to the present agency matching 
contributions, the fund balance would be 
depleted by 1987, with increasing direct ap- 
propriations required from that year for- 
ward in order to meet benefit payments. En- 
actment of S. 2937 would hasten this situa- 
tion by about 2 years. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, I concur in the opinion of the 
Senator from Iowa that the time has 
come when if we are going to grant in- 
creased benefits from the retirement 
fund, we have the responsibility as di- 
rectors of the fund to see that the fund 
remains solvent. It would be a bad sit- 
uation if we should reach the point at 


which a retiree in the latter years of his 


life would find that the fund had been 
depleted and some future Congress had 
decided not to underwrite the cost. 

If we want to vote for an increase in 
retirement benefits we should also pro- 
vide for an increased contribution by the 
employees and the Government to pay 
for it. When we vote for an increase in 
pay for Federal employees then we 
should provide for corresponding in- 
creases in revenue. If we are not willing 
to increase contributions on the part of 
Federal employees and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to keep the fund sol- 
vent we should not be so eager to vote 
increased benefits on the eve of every 
election. 
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By the same token I would support a 
salary increase to cover the increased 
cost of living, but this bill represents an 
increase of 8 percent to 14 percent. It 
will cost over $1 billion, and we can only 
meet this cost by borrowing the money 
and further increasing our debt. 

To make matters worse the same 
group promising these salary increases 
and extra expenditures in every other 
phase of Government are also promising 
tax reductions. 

As evidence of the political character 
of this pay increase I call attention to 
the fact that its effective date is such 
the Government employees will get their 
first paycheck bearing these increases 
just a few days before the election. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I 
am grateful for the statement and the 
statistics furnished by the Senator from 
Delaware. 

I suggest that the argument by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
is completely unresponsive to the point. 
He refers to actuarial soundness. This 
argument is not to be applied to actuarial 
soundness. The argument would have 
been responsive if he had talked about 
fiscal soundness, but he did not. That is 
the point. Are we willing to pass legisla- 
tion which would tear down the fiscal 
soundness of the civil service retirement 
fund? My amendment is designed to 
protect the fund. It is that simple. I 
hope it will be adopted. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, I 
merely wish to have the Recorp show 
that I voted “yea” on the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Madam President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk, which is 
my final amendment, and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 101, 
lines 12 and 13, it is proposed to strike 
the words “by 5 per centum of the 
amount of such annuity” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “by such 
amount as can be paid from the fund, 
but not in excess of 5 per centum of the 
amount of such annuity, without impair- 
ing the actuarial or fiscal soundness of 
the fund and without reliance on con- 
gressional appropriations to the fund”. 

On page 101, lines 18 and 19, it is pro- 
posed to strike the words “in accordance 
with the following table” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “by such 
amount as can be paid from the fund, 
but not in excess of the amounts shown 
in the following table, without impairing 
the actuarial or fiscal soundness of the 
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fund and without reliance on congres- 
sional appropriations to the fund”. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, this 
amendment is similar to my previous 
amendment, except that it relates to the 
increase provided on page 101 of the bill. 
The objective is the same. 

The amendment provides that the in- 
crease of 5 percent be replaced by the 
language “not in excess of 5 per centum” 
and only by such an amount of increase 
as will still leave the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund in a sound 
actuarial or fiscal condition. 

I wish to point this up with a little 
further quotation from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 13278 for July 11, 
1962, by a further reference to the article 
by Mr. Joseph Young, to which I pre- 
viously referred, at which time I stated: 

Mr. Young reports that a considerable 
mumber of Members of Congress believe the 
situation— 


This is the desperate situation facing 
the civil service retirement fund— 
poses a greater threat to the civil service 
retirement system than any plan to co- 
ordinate the retirement system with social 
security, as the administration is expected 
to advocate next year. 


Madam President, I hope that in his 
comments on my amendment the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
who is in charge of consideration of the 
bill, will give the Senate some indica- 
tion as to whether or not it is the inten- 
tion of his committee to do what Mr. 
Young says the administration plans 
to do, which is to try to get the civil 
service retirement system integrated into 
the social security system next year. 

I suggest that if my amendment is not 
adopted the situation with respect to the 
civil service retirement and disability 
fund will become so desperate that the 
only solution to the problem would be to 
integrate it with the social security re- 
tirement system, which, as we know, is 
already over $300 billion unfunded. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Iowa relinquish the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. MILLER. No. The Senator from 
Iowa does not relinquish the remainder 
of his time, but yields the floor. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina wish to 
speak? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senate ready to vote? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. All I have to say 
is that I am not in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina relin- 
quish the remainder of his time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I will yield back my 
remaining time, if the Senator from 
Iowa will do so. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I 
ask the Senator from South Carolina if 
he will respond to my question with 
respect to the intention of the commit- 
tee. 
Mr. JOHNSTON. I answer the Sen- 
ator in this manner: We have not studied 
that question at all. Neither have I 
studied it to see what we ought to do, or 
what we should consider next year. 
That being the position, I am not able 
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to answer the Senator’s question, because 
I do not know whether we will do it or 
not. The Senator talks about combining 
the civil service retirement fund and the 
social security fund. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I 
should like to ask the Senator a further 
question. Could the Senator give us 
some assurance that as of now there is 
no plan or no intention on the part of 
his committee that the two systems be 
integrated? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I answer the Sen- 
ator by saying that the committee had 
a bill before it this year and decided not 
to act favorably upon the bill. That is 
all I can say. Does that answer the Sen- 
ator’s question? That is what we did. 
We decided not to act favorably upon 
the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, 
that does not quite answer the question 
by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The bill will die 
with the end of the session. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina if he is in 
favor of such an integration? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. We have not made 
a thorough study. So far as I am con- 
cerned personally, I have not made up 
my mind on it, as I said a few moments 
ago. My mind is open, to look into the 
question to see what would be for the 
best interests of all the people in the 
United States; that is, the taxpayers as 
well as the recipients who would derive 
the benefits. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
for being as frank in answer to my ques- 
tion as he has been. 

Madam President, I suggest that Mr. 
Joseph Young’s intimation that the ad- 
ministration is going to favor integra- 
tion between the social security and civil 
service retirement systems next year 
probably is accurate. I hope it does not 
happen, but the failure to adopt the 
penin g amendment would hasten the 

y. 

Madam President, I yield back my re- 
maining time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I can only reply by 
saying that the bill came before the 
committee this year, and the committee 
did not act favorably upon it. 

Madam President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
107, following line 22, it is proposed to 
insert: ‘ 

(t) (A) Section 1(j) of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act is amended by substituting 
a comma for the period at the end thereof 
and adding the following: “or such unmar- 
ried child between eighteen and twenty-one 
years of age who is a student regularly pur- 
suing a full-time course of study or training 
in residence im a high school, trade school, 
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technical or vocational institute, Junior col- 
lege, college, university, or comparable recog- 
nized educational institution. A child whose 
twenty-first birthday occurs prior to July 1 
or after August 31 of any calendar year, and 
while he is regularly pursuing such a course 
of study or training, shall be deemed for the 
purposes of this paragraph and section 10(d) 
to have attained the age of twenty-one on 
the first day of July following such birthday. 
A child who is a student shall not be deemed 
to have ceased to be a student during any 
interim between school years if the interim 
does not exceed four months and if he shows 
to the satisfaction of the Commission that 
he has a bona fide intention of continuing 
to pursue a course of study or training in 
the same or different school during the 
school semester (or other period into which 
the school year is divided) immediately fol- 
lowing the interim.” 

(B) The third sentence of section 10(d) 
of the Act is amended to read as follows: 
“The child's annuity shall commence on the 
day after the employee or Member dies, and 
such annuity granted under this Act or 
under the Act of May 29, 1930, as amended 
from and after February 28, 1948, or any 
right thereto shall terminate on the last 
day of the month before (1) his attaining 
age eighteen unless incapable of self-support, 
(2) his becoming capable of self-support 
after age eighteen, (3) his marriage, or (4) 
his death, except that the annuity of a child 
who is a student as described in section 1(j) 
shall terminate on the last day of the 
month before (1) his marriage, (2) his death, 
(3) his ceasing to be such a student, or (4) 
his attaining age twenty-one.” 

(C) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the benefits resulting from enact- 
ment of this amendment shall be paid from 
Sia civil service retirement and disability 

und. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. The amendment 
I am proposing is the subject of a bill 
which was favorably reported. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
to conserve time, I am willing to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr, JAVITS. Iam very grateful. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have consulted 
with the members of the committee who 
are in the Chamber, and they have 
agreed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my colleague. 

So that the Record will be clear, the 
amendment proposes that the survivors, 
between the ages of 18 and 21, receiving 
benefits under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, pursuing courses in college or 
the schools named, may continue to 
receive benefits while pursuing those 
courses; making the provision analogous 
to that for the survivors of veterans. 

I am very grateful to my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs 1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to fur- 
ther amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
oo and the third reading of the 


as 
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The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 7927 was read the third 
time. 

Mr. McGEE. Madam President, the 
debate on H.R. 7927 has had as a basic 
concern the spending of money—money 
for postage stamps and money for the 
salaries of Federal employees. And I 
think that there the connection between 
the two ends. 

It is no secret that first-class and air- 
mail, before the current proposed in- 
crease, paid their own way. This is the 
type of postal service of which the aver- 
age citizen makes the most use. I voted 
against any raise in these rates because 
I do not believe that Mr. and Mrs. Aver- 
age Citizen should be made to subsidize 
less efficient forms of postal service. I 
am prepared to listen to arguments that 
some classes of mail cannot pay their 
own way but I cannot believe it is either 
just or logical to insist that those classes 
that do should make up the difference. 

Nor can I see that there is a connec- 
tion between the wage rate for Federal 
employees and the cost of the mail. I 
believe that our civil servants should be 
paid a just wage for the service per- 
formed. I am in favor of the increase 
contained in H.R. 7927; and I so indi- 
cated by my vote, because I believe that 
in many cases Federal salaries have not 
kept up with comparable civilian salaries 
and in many cases salaries are too low 
to attract competent personnel. 

Nothing could be more pennywise and 
pound foolish than to skimp on salaries 
and then see any savings go right out 
the window because of mediocrity of 
performance. Nor is it fair to trade on 
the patriotism and devotion of Federal 
employees by expecting them to work at 
substandard wages simply because they 
are doing important Government work. 
It is true that patriotism cannot be pur- 
chased, but neither can it be preserved 
with contempt. 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS: THEIR VALUE TO 
THE NATION 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
it is not my purpose in these remarks to 
embark on a technical discussion of 
postage ratemaking; rather, to present 
for the consideration of my colleagues 
the magnificent contribution which the 
Magazine and newspaper industry has 
made to the growth, the development 
and the unity of the United States. 

The magazine and the newspaper 
have frequently been described as the 
twin pillars of free government; and we 
all know that the first defense against 
tyranny is a free press, 

In Soviet Russia and the other Com- 
munist countries, thought is a perpetual 
prisoner of the state, primarily because 
there is no privately owned press and 
because the Government controls every 
avenue of public information. 

In contrast to life in a democracy, the 
people of Russia are compelled to live 
in an intellectual prison—to the point 
where, for the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans, life under such conditions would be 
intolerable. 

But the contribution of magazines and 
newspapers to our national life has been 
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something more than the negative one 
of preserving basic freedoms against the 
encroachments of tyranny. This indus- 
try of America is a unique institution; 
and in the creation of present-day 
America, it carried out a role which no 
other agency could have done. For busi- 
ness and professional groups, for farm- 
ers and educators, the magazine and 
the newspaper have become the normal 
means for carrying on that constant ex- 
change of new ideas which is so im- 
portant to the development of their 
work. It has performed the same serv- 
ice for all those interested in the Nation’s 
social and cultural progress. 

But the unique contribution of the 
newspaper and magazine industry is that 
to a remarkable degree it has quickened 
the creative talent of the American peo- 
ple. In a hundred different ways, life 
in the United States has become more 
rich and more varied, because magazine 
and newspaper editors have deliberately 
set out to stimulate and provoke new 
ways, and better ways, of doing things. 
The newspapers and magazines which 
specialize on homemaking and home gar- 
dening, the popular science units, those 
which devote themselves exclusively to 
travel or fashion or recreation, or the 
care of children—these publications over 
the years have provided a veritable treas- 
ure trove of new ideas for their faithful 
readers. The specialist magazine, in- 
dependent or included as part of your 
newspaper, is, in fact, an American in- 
vention. 

In the field of economics, the contribu- 
tion of these two media has been equally 
impressive. Because it found ways to 
make the printed advertisement so at- 
tractive to its readers, this industry 
helped to create mass markets for the 
new products of all American industry 
which otherwise might have taken years 
to catch on. At the same time, by 
popularizing these new machines and 
chemicals and household appliances, 
newspapers, and magazines have helped 
to relieve the women of America from 
much of the neverending drudgery of 
household and domestic tasks. 

In short, magazines and newspapers 
in America have helped to make life 
brighter, easier and happier for millions 
of citizens. 

And they have made other contribu- 
tions to the national well-being which I 
shall mention briefly during these re- 
marks. At this point, let me point out 
that the sincerest tribute ever paid to 
the newspapers and magazines of Amer- 
ica is the fact they are so widely copied 
in other countries. Not only private 
firms abroad, but even a larger number 
of governments now issue publications, 
most of which are copies, in style and 
format, of their American cousins. 

Since the foundation of the United 
States, the preservation of a free press 
has been a goal of the National Govern- 
ment. The Citizens Advisory Commit- 
tee, which made a comprehensive study 
of the postal service a few years back, 
reported the interesting fact that after 
the war with Great Britain, and even be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence, the 
first action ever taken by the Congress 
was to reduce the postal rates which had 
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been put in effect for the Colonies by the 
British Government. 

Through all the years since, both Con- 
gress and the executive branch have con- 
tinually shown this same concern for the 
health and well-being of the Nation’s 
press. 

Nearly a century ago, the Congress 
established second-class mail rates for 
the express purpose of aiding the spread 
of ideas and knowledge through maga- 
zines and newspapers. In this way, the 
Federal Government made it a fixed 
policy that the Post Office Department 
was more than just a business organiza- 
tion—it was a public service institution. 

I believe that this policy of helping 
circulation has paid enormous dividends 
in terms of national understanding, na- 
tional development, and national unity. 
Once again, the farseeing men who 
framed policy during the early days of 
the Republic knew what they were doing. 
These founders acted on the principle 
that the quick and easy transport of 
ideas was vital to the growth of the 
Nation and the preservation of demo- 
cratic principles. 

In our day, no one questions the valid- 
ity of that proposition; but in their day 
it was revolutionary. In the old, closed 
societies of Europe the printing press 
was looked upon as a potential trouble- 
maker, the handy weapon of agitators 
whose only purpose was to stir up dis- 
content and strike down the established 
order. 

In the United States the printing press 
was hailed as a new ally in the battle for 
human rights. 

This attitude, so prevalent among the 
Founding Fathers, was well expressed by 
Thomas Jefferson when he said there 
were only two ways to influence a man— 
operate on his mind or operate on his 
body. In other words, “convince him or 
you can shoot him.” 

This was Jefferson’s unique way of ex- 
pressing the supremacy of the “idea” in 
the affairs of men. He made the idea 
supreme in his generation; and in this 
nuclear-space age, the survival of the 
United States may depend more upon 
our stockpile of ideas than it does upon 
our stockpile of atomic bombs. 

In a December statement the Presi- 
dent put the case well when he said: 

An open society grows or withers accord- 
ing to the power of its ideas and to the valid- 
ity of its interior dialog. 

If ever the United States should reach a 
point where the clash of ideas comes to an 
end, where debate disappears, where every- 
body agrees with everybody else on every- 
thing, then we are finished as a nation—and 
the idea of freedom, to which our Nation has 
been dedicated since the time of Washington 
and Adams, Jefferson anc Hamilton, perishes. 

From the beginning of the Republic, news- 


papers and magazines have provided a major 
forum for carrying on the interior dialog of 
American society. 


As the President said, the great debate 
about every phase of life in a democracy 
has been going on in the press and mag- 
azines since colonial times. 

It is the freedom of this discussion 
which has made us a great nation; in 
fact, full and frank political debate is 
the very soul of democracy. This has 
been the American substitute for in- 
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ternal wars that have tranfsormed some 
nations into military cockpits—the re- 
lease valve which lets men expose their 
violent emotions in words instead of 
deeds. 

The privately owned newspaper or 
magazine is the constant testing ground 
for new ideas in the political, social, and 
economic life of America; and the Amer- 
ican people get more of this constant 
debate than any people on earth. 

The number of privately owned and 
operated magazines and newspapers— 
daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, and 
semiannually—is a phenomenon that 
never ceases to amaze visitors from 
abroad. Along with our unprecedented 
development in material resources, there 
has kept pace a gratifying increase in 
publications, many of which please the 
eye as well as feed the mind. 

The average dentist has more publi- 
cations piled up in his waiting room than 
some families in other lands are priv- 
ileged to see, not in 1 year, but in 10 
years. Surely this is a rare form of 
public wealth and I am delighted the 
pioneering fathers had the vision to en- 
courage this phenomenon by means of 
relatively low postal rates. 

A publisher of earlier years used to 
say that these media, whose circulation 
reached from coast to coast, had knitted 
the spiritual, political, and cultural 
unity of the United States. 

Perhaps pride in his profession caused 
him to overstate the case; but it is a 
fact that the early United States had a 
problem faced by few other nations. The 
facts of geography had very largely made 
the French people into one nation, and 
the English people one nation, and ul- 
timately the German people one nation. 
But the territory of the United States 
was large, and therefore in danger of 
sectional rivalries. Those papers and 
periodicals which regularly went across 
the State lines did much to develop in 
the average citizen loyalty to the Na- 
tional Government and a sense of pride 
in being an American. 

There is one further performance by 
magazines for which they deserve the 
lasting gratitude of the American peo- 
ple. They have functioned for genera- 
tions as the seedbed for genuine literary 
talent. Since the time of Edgar Allen 
Poe, they have served as the first out- 
let, and in many cases the sole outlet, 
for aspiring young writers who later 
went to enduring fame because of the 
excellence of their output. Many well- 
known American writers got their first 
paycheck from magazine editors and 
something more besides—the first vote 
of confidence in their own worth as cre- 
ative writers. 

The story of Thomas Wolfe and his 
editor is the tale of an authentic genius 
whose great talents might have been 
lost forever except for the endless pa- 
tience and warm sympathy of a great 
editor. 

What happened to Thomas Wolfe has 
happened time and again in the edi- 
torial] sanctum of the country’s leading 
publishers. William Faulkner, Ernest 
Hemingway, Willa Cather—such tower- 
ing figures on the literary landscape— 
plus a host of others, were helped along 
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the road to success, in some degree, 
through these media. 

We have a right to be proud of our 
literary heritage and we owe a debt of 
gratitude to those who played such a 
prominent part in its creation. 

This land is fairly sprinkled with pub- 
lications which are privately owned but 
which continue in business, not only to 
make a profit, but also because they are 
sincerely devoted to the development of 
the arts and sciences. Some have great 
prestige and some are virtually un- 
known; some are famed for their literary 
excellence and some are not. But their 
great value lies in the fact they are ex- 
ploring and illuminating our conceptions 
about every facet of American life. 

In these days of television and motion 
picture, some good citizens are under the 
mistaken impression that the printed 
word has less significance than it for- 
merly had. This is a misconception. 
The television and the printed word are 
not mutually exclusive; each one has a 
special job to do in this modern world of 
high-speed communication. 

In its thirst for world conquest, Soviet 
Russia has converted the printing press 
into the most effective political weapon 
of the 20th century. 

Mr. Khrushchev continues to boast 
about his stock of nuclear weapons, but 
the fact is that international communism 
has made its greatest advances by means 
of the printed word. There are many 
students of the subject who believe that 
the downfall of China was carefully pre- 
pared by the deluge of Communist prop- 
aganda which saturated that unhappy 
country before the actual takeover. 

There are estimates that Soviet Russia 
is spending as much as $100 million an- 
nually on propaganda in South America 
alone. While the Communists make 
liberal use of the radio, the bookshop is 
the major weapon in this gigantic effort 
to subvert the political and economic 
thinking of our Latin neighbors. Books 
and pamphlets are distributed in heavy 
quantities, stressing the alleged virtues 
of Marxism and attempting to corrupt 
the minds of youth. 

What is going on now in South Amer- 
ica, and what went on in China a decade 
ago, is going on also in the new repub- 
lics of Africa and throughout the Orient. 

It would be a matter of deep regret if 
the Soviets can do more for tyranny 
through the printed word than we can 
for freedom. 

For these reasons I am glad the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee reduced the high rates on second 
and third class mail. The publishers of 
some of the Nation’s most distinguished 
news media testified before this com- 
mittee that the original rates would have 
compelled them to suspend publication. 

In my own State of Missouri, no in- 
stitution exerts a healthier force for 
intelligent leadership and active coop- 
eration among all community interests 
for the common good than our strong, 
locally edited, locally published news- 
papers. In recognition of this fact, our 
State established and supports the 
world’s first and most famous under- 
graduate college in this field—the School 
of Journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri, 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
since I was in attendance during the 
hearings of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, I can testify 
to the truth of what the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri has said this 
afternoon, 

I was particularly impressed by the 
witnesses who appeared representing 
newspapers and magazines, so essential 
to the entertainment and enlightenment 
of the citizens of this country. These 
publications perform a significant serv- 
ice. We are a better informed people; 
and even though we seem to read as we 
run, there are substantial values which 
sustain us. A free press is a strength- 
ening influence in our Republic. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
I thank my friend, the Senator from 
West Virginia, for his constructive re- 
marks, especially since he did so much to 
get the bill in its present form before the 
Senate. 

More than 300 community weeklies 
and 50 dailies are represented in the 
Missouri Press Association, whose man- 
ager, William Bray, is not only a former 
outstanding young weekly newspaper 
editor in our State, but also serves as 
professor of community service journal- 
ism at the Missouri University School of 
Journalism. 

In speaking of the postage rate bill 
prior to its revision by the Senate com- 
mittee, Mr. Bray said: 

I believe the proposed rates will destroy 
at least a dozen Missouri newspapers in the 
beginning, and as many as 40 within 5 years. 


However, under the rates now recom- 
mended by the Senate committee, this 
peril is reduced so that our community 
newspapers, as well as our magazines, 
should be able to survive and continue 
their contribution to the Nation's wel- 
fare. 

The periodicals of America constitute 
one of the Nation’s great cultural and 
spiritual storehouses. They constitute 
one of the first lines of defense for the 
preservation of democratic freedoms. 
They are indispensable to the well-being 
of America—and I sincerely hope that 
government at all levels will continue to 
guard their growth and prosperity, as it 
has since the Nation was founded. 


ILLNESS OF SENATOR DIRKSEN— 
DESIGNATION OF ACTING MI- 
NORITY LEADER 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, I 
very much regret to announce that our 
minority leader, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], has 
had an abdominal upset. He has been 
compelled to go to the hospital for a 
checkup. I rise not only to make that 
announcement, for I know all Senators 
will share my very deep regret, but also 
to have the Recorp show very clearly 
that, were the distinguished minority 
leader present, he would wholeheartedly 
support the bill which is now before the 
Senate. He believes implicitly in what 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], the chairman 
of the committee, and the distinguished 
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Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee, and all other members of the 
committee have fashioned in the pro- 
posed legislation. 

He believes that the scale of pay pro- 
vided in the bill is commensurate with 
the abilities and capacity of employees 
in the postal and civil service of the Fed- 
eral Government, and would give them 
what they deserve. He believes also that 
what has been accomplished jointly and 
unanimously by all I have named in re- 
lation to postal rates has been in the 
public interest. I wish the RECORD clear- 
ly to demonstrate that point. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I join in what the distinguished Senator 
from California has said. The distin- 
guished minority leader has gone to the 
hospital and will be there for several 
days. We all anticipate that he will re- 
turn next week hale and hearty. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
dated September 27, 1962, addressed to 
me by the minority leader, the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois IMr. 
DIRKSEN], designating the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] to serve as act- 
ing minority leader on Friday and Satur- 
day of this week, be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
September 27, 1962. 
Hon, MIKE MANSFIELD, 
The Majority Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran MKE: I designated Senator ROMAN 
L. HrusKa to serve as acting minority leader 
for Friday and Saturday of this week in the 
absence of both Senator KUcCHEL and my- 
self. I have also notified the other members 
of the minority leadership. Thanks much 
for everything. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
Minority Leader. 


POSTAL SERVICE AND FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES SALARY ACT OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7927) to adjust postal 
rates, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, within 
the past 2 weeks I raised the salaries of 
my office help $1,200 a year. I do not 
wish the proposed additional raise to 
apply to them. I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if each Senator will be 
allowed to fix the salaries of employees 
in his own office under the provisions of 
the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. The Senator 
will have a right to adjust the salaries of 
all employees in his office as he sees fit. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
not be able to have my vote recorded in 
the regular way on this bill, because I 
have a pair with my dear friend and col- 
league, the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. For that reason 
I wish to speak briefly and give my rea- 
sons why I shall vote against the bill. 
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I vote against the bill with reluctance, 
because in past years I have supported 
many bills which have been brought be- 
fore the Senate to adjust pay scales of 
Federal employees and to raise their 
pay. Among these, were bills in 1955, 
1958, and 1960 increasing pay by 742, 10, 
and 7½ percent, respectively, a total of 
25 percent. I vote against the bill with 
reluctance also because I find no fault 
with the provisions of the bill. Good 
work has been done by the committees, 
with the purpose of adjusting equitably 
Federal pay scales and providing in- 
creases where they are needed. 

I shall vote against the bill, first, be- 
cause we do not know, and have no 
way of knowing, what the fiscal situation 
of our country will be in the latter 
months of this year and in the early 
months of 1963. We know there will be 
a large budget deficit. We know the 
deficit will be much larger than the 
estimate that was given by the adminis- 
tration when it submitted its budget at 
the beginning of the year. We know 
that items of expenditures have been 
added by the administration and the 
Congress which will increase the deficit. 
An addition reaching $400 million will 
be made for the emergency public works 
program, to help people without any 
jobs at all. Added appropriations have 
been made for defense. 

Aloss of revenue of $700 to $800 million 
is the result. The tax bill we have 
passed, and next year a second tax bill 
will be passed which will cause a further 
loss in revenue. A deficit reaching $5 to 
$8 billion can affect injuriously our econ- 
omy, still moving slowly, with 4 million 
people out of work. 

I am not opposed to the substance or 
the principle of the bill, but I believe we 
should not take this action until we meet 
again in 1964—when we will have a 
clearer idea of the state of our economy, 
on which all of our citizens depend, and 
which is the base of our strength and 
national security. Its provisions should 
not become effective until fiscal year 
1964, for it represents an ultimate cost 
of about $1,400 million a year. 

I would be very happy if I could vote 
for that section of the bill which would 
increase immediately the annuities of 
employees who have retired, and of their 
survivors, because they are in a different 
situation from those who are now em- 
ployed. 

I believe also that the passage of the 
bill this year contravenes the declared 
policy of the ogdministration—that of 
asking labor to defer its petitions for pay 
increases, and industry to show restraint 
in raising the prices of their products. 

I believe it inconsistent to ask restraint 
of others—and not exercise similar re- 
straint both on the part of the adminis- 
tration and the Congress. 

I do not believe it is proper to join 
the mail-rate bill to the pay raise bill. 
The savings from the mail-rate bill will 
accrue to the general revenue. However, 
the fact that these two bills have been 
joined to insure the passage of each in- 
dicates that a chief reason for the in- 
creases in mail rates is to reduce the ad- 
ditional deficit that will be occasioned 
by the pay raise sections of the bill. 
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It is inequitable to place upon those 
who use first-class mail, perhaps not 
technically, but certainly practically, this 
burden of paying for the pay raise in 1 
cent additions to letters and post cards. 

As I have said, it is with reluctance 
that I cast my vote against the bill. I 
will be paired with my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen]. I support the substance and 
principle of the bill, and I recognize the 
devoted service of those who labor for 
our Government. 

I base my reasons for voting against 
the bill on what I have said. Because of 
the unknown factors relating to our fiscal 
and monetary position, the fears of re- 
cession, the policy of restraining in- 
creases in wages and prices, and the 
possibility that we may have to spend 
billions more for defense, I think it is in- 
appropriate to pass the bill at this time. 

I would have been glad to vote for this 
bill if the effective date had been made 
July 1, 1963. I did not offer such an 
amendment, because I knew it would 
have been useless to do so. There was 
no point in putting Senators on record, 
because they had already made up their 
minds. I recognize that deferral until 
1963 would work some hardship on cer- 
tain employees. But they are at work, 
while millions are out of work. And the 
first responsibility of all of us who serve 
the Government is to the largest interests 
of the Nation itself. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
contemplate voting against the bill. At 
the beginning I wish to commend the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
for the position he has taken, and the 
sound reasons he has outlined in sup- 
port of his conclusions. 

Page 11 of the report shows that for 
fiscal year 1963 the cost of the pending 
bill will be $280 million above the cost 
of the bill recommended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In 1964, the 
cost will be $167 million above the plan 
recommended by the President. In 
1965, it will be $111 million more. 

There have been deficit operations of 
the post office, and they will continue 
this year. The bill has gone the full 
limit in attempting to provide salary 
increases, not only to the low bracket 
employees, who definitely are entitled to 
increase, but also all the way up to the 
top of the ladder. 

I am opposed to the bill because it 
contains a built-in formula that will 
plague Congress in the handling of the 
wage scale of its employees. The bill 
provides that, instead of Congress fixing 
the salaries, the salaries shall be fixed 
by ascertaining what wages are being 
paid in private industry. I do not sub- 
scribe to that abdication of power. 

The bill is in complete noncomformity 
with the President’s recommendation. 
It will add to the deficit that has been 
created. For that reason I cannot sup- 
port it. I will give a live pair to the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
on the bill. If he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote for it. I would vote 
against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
non in the chair). The bill having been 
read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? On this question the 
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yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. COOPER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote yea“; if I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea”; if I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea’’; if I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. ELLENDER (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lonc]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea”; if I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Grueninc], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusszLLI, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hickey], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Bor- 
TUM], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senators from Kansas 
[Mr. CARLSON and Mr. Pearson], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Botrum], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] would each vote “yea.” 

The respective pairs of the Senators 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], that of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and 
that of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
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CaPEHART] have been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Pearson] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 3, as follows: 


[No. 287 Leg.] 
YEAS—72 
Aiken Hickenlooper Moss 
Allott Holland Mundt 
Bartlett Hruska Murphy 
Beall Humphrey Muskie 
Bible Jackson Neuberger 
Boggs Javits Pastore 
Burdick Johnston Pell 
Bush Jordan, N.C, Prouty 
Butler Jordan, Idaho 
Byrd, W. Va. Keating Randolph 
Cannon Kefauver Sal 
Carroll Kerr Scott 
Case Kuchel Smathers 
Chavez Long, Hawail Smith, Mass. 
Church Long, La. Smith, Maine 
Clark Mansfield Stennis 
Dodd McCarthy Symington 
Douglas McClellan T: 
Eastland Thurmond 
Engle McNamara iley 
Ervin Metcalf Williams, N.J 
Fong Miller Yarborough 
Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden Morse Young, Ohio 
NAYS—3 
Byrd, Va Robertson Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—25 
Anderson Ellender Long, Mo. 
Bennett Fulbright Magnuson 
Bottum Goldwater Morton 
Capehart Gore Pearson 
Carlson Gruening Russell 
Cooper ke Sparkman 
Cotton Hickey Tower 
Curtis Hill 
Dirksen Lausche 


So the bill (H.R. 7927) was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
NoN in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill as 
amended and passed by the Senate be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 4333. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the registration and 
protection of trademarks used in commerce, 
to carry out the provisions of certain inter- 
national conventions, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 5, 1946, as amended; 

H.R. 5144. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of and the payment for individual 
Indian and tribal lands of the Lower Brule 
Sioux Reservation in South Dakota, required 
by the United States for the Big Bend Dam 
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and Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and eco- 
nomic development of the members of the 
tribe, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5165. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of and the payment for individual 
Indian and tribal lands of the Crow Creek 
Sioux Reservation in South Dakota, required 
by the United States for the Big Bend Dam 
and Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and eco- 
nomic development of the members of the 
tribe, and for other purposes 

H.R. 7326. An act for the relief of E. La 
Ree Smoot Carpenter; 

H.R. 7708. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Beaver and Sgt. and Mrs. Cecil 
P. Fisher; 

H.R. 8134. An act to authorize the sale of 
the mineral estate in certain lands; 

H.R. 8205. An act to provide tax relief to 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America Local 863 pension fund and the 
contributors thereto; 

H.R. 8738. An act to amend sections 1 and 
5b of chapter V of the Life Insurance Act 
for the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 8824. An act to modify the applica- 
tion of the personal holding company tax in 
the case of consumer finance companies; 

H.R, 9472. An act for the relief of Janina 
Tekla Gruszkos; 

H.R. 10022. An act to amend section 510 
(a) (1), Merchant Marine Act, 1936; 

H.R. 10937. An act to amend the act pro- 
viding for the economic and social develop- 
ment in the Ryukyu Islands; 

H.R. 11059. An act relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of Bricklayers Lo- 
cal 45 (Buffalo, N.Y.) pension fund as a 
qualified trust under section 401(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 

H.R. 11217. An act to amend section 6112 
of title 10, United States Code; 

H.R. 11728. An act to amend section 
1208(a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to 
authorize investment of the war-risk in- 
surance fund in securities of, or guaranteed 
by, the United States; 

H.R. 12589, An act to amend the Smith- 
Lever Act of May 8, 1914, as amended; and 

H.R. 13067. An act to amend title VIII of 
the National Housing Act with respect to the 
authority of the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner to pay certain real property taxes and 
to make payments in lieu of real property 
taxes, 


AID AND RESEARCH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Senate a report which summarizes a 
study which is being done for the 
research, evaluation, and planning 
assistance staff of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. The Brookings 
Institution, an organization with which 
I am sure we are all familiar, is carrying 
out this very extensive study. 

An outstanding scholar, Mr. Wilfred 
Owen, is supervising the study. Mr. 
Owen is one of this country’s most emi- 
nent authorities and writers on the sub- 
ject of transportation. Among his 
efforts have been the books “The Metro- 
politan Transportation Problem and Na- 
tional Transportation Policy.” These 
credits, along with his many other ac- 
complishments in the field of transpor- 
tason thoroughly qualify him for this 

The study, one of several being con- 
ducted by the research evaluation, and 
planning assistance staff, will yield in- 
formation long needed by the Agency 
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for International Development, and will 
prove invaluable in that Agency’s efforts 
to coordinate present activities with 
long-term objectives. 

Among other things, the report points 
out how extremely important transpor- 
tavion is to any aid program undertaken. 
Money alone cannot assure the success 
of any program. The important ques- 
tion is how effectively the money is used. 
Transportation’s role in development 
must be considered, for if it were neg- 
lected, the entire aid program might be 
a dismal failure. 

The research, evaluation, and plan- 
ning assistance staff is headed by Dr. 
Edward C. Fei. Doctor Fei is to be con- 
gratulated for REPAS’s fine effort dur- 
ing the first trying and uncertain months 
of its existence. I know that in the fu- 
ture it is going to contribute much to 
the success of our AID program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first 5 pages of this report 
be printed in the Record at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

TRANSPORT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


(Study by the Brookings Institution, 
Economic Studies Division) 


The Brookings Institution is conducting a 
major 5-year program of research on the role 
of transportation in development. The effort 
to advance the stage of knowledge in this 
relatively neglected area will enlist the par- 
ticipation of individual scholars, universities, 
and other agencies throughout the country 
and abroad in a comprehensive program of 
studies involving economics, political sci- 
ence, and technology. 

The new program follows from a continu- 
ing series of transportation studies con- 
ducted by Brookings staff over an extended 
period of time. Previous undertakings have 
involved a variety of issues relating to na- 
tional transportation policy, urban trans- 
portation, and the transport problems of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, The present 
effort is made possible by a grant from the 
Agency for International Development, which 
has provided $1,470,000 for the first 3 years’ 
work, with support for the balance of the 
program to be determined at the end of that 
period. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


The work to be undertaken is designed (a) 
to increase our understanding of the role 
that transportation plays in development, in 
order to help guide resource allocation in 
emerging economies and in foreign assistance 
programs; (b) to shed light on the possibil- 
ities that science and technology offer for the 
solution of transport problems, both with re- 
spect to transport methods and to innova- 
tions outside the transport field that affect 
transport; (c) to develop criteria for judging 
among transport investments and between 
transport investments and investments in 
other sectors of the economy; (d) to deter- 
mine the kinds of transportation facilities 
which are best suited to the transport tasks 
to be performed in a given environment; 
(e) to assess what is needed to implement 
transport programs, including an evaluation 
of alternative organizational arrangements 
and financial policies in the public and pri- 
vate sectors. 

All of these factors are involved because 
all of them play a role in achieving an op- 
timal use of resources for transportation. 
At present, there is no clear understanding 
of the developmental effects of transport 
improvements, the desirable timing of 
transport investments, nor the potentials 
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for achieving economic, social, cultural, and 
political objectives through transport. The 
many factors that need to be taken into 
account in selecting desirable transport 
methods have not been given proper con- 
sideration, and there has been no system- 
atic appraisal of the role of public and 
private enterprise, of various administrative 
solutions, nor of different approaches to 
financing, ratemaking, and regulation. Yet 
all of these aspects of the transport pro- 
gram can have profound effects on develop- 
ment. 

What is unique about the Brookings pro- 
gram is that we are studying the transport 
sector as it relates to the total environ- 
ment. And we are exploring the problem 
and the benefits of achieving greater mo- 
bility with all of the ingredients of mobil- 
ity under examination, This is not a study 
of transportation per se, but of transpor- 
tation’s role in development. And since 
accessibility and mobility are essential to 
almost everything that underdeveloped coun- 
tries are striving to accomplish, it follows 
that transportation may be a key factor in 
the success or failure of the entire develop- 
ment effort. This does not mean that trans- 
port is all-important, for it is food, shelter, 
health, education, and jobs that are the ulti- 
mate objectives. Transport may be the cat- 
alyst, however, and this is the function 
that makes it important. 

What research approach do these consider- 
ations imply? Essentially they dictate that 
the research should be concerned with apply- 
ing transport technology to the realization 
of development objectives. At the same 
time, they imply an approach which not only 
looks at transportation as a whole (each form 
of transport is usually planned and provided 
separately), but which looks beyond trans- 
port itself to the processes of production and 
distribution that the transport system is 
called upon to serve. 

One goal common to most developing coun- 
tries is the production of more food. The 
role that transportation can play in attain- 
ing this objective is to provide access to 
arable lands, to help communicate new agri- 
cultural. techniques, to make possible the 
delivery of seeds and fertilizer, and to as- 
semble and move the increased product to 
consumers. If the transport goal is thought 
of as serving agriculture, then the research 
must include more than an examination of 
the type of transport facilities needed. It 
should also be concerned with the organiza- 
tion and financial arrangements for keeping 
roads passable; necessary arrangements to 
enable producers to purchase vehicles; and 
provision for transshipment to line-haul 
truck, railway, or inland water carrier. The 
objective is to close the gap between the pro- 
ducer of agricultural surpluses and the con- 
sumers who need food, 

Looking at transport in this broader frame- 
work may lead to solutions that are satisfac- 
tory from a transportation standpoint but 
which are still unsatisfactory from a develop- 
ment standpoint. The goal of increasing the 
food supply may not be served best by ex- 
pediting movement at all. One alternative 
may be to provide storage facilities. When 
storage is made possible in producing areas, 
peak traffic demands typical of agricultural 
economies can be flattened by spreading the 
transport burden over a longer time period, 
and transport capacity requirements can be 
reduced accordingly. 

For some types of perishables the solution 
may not be storage but processing. The es- 
tablishment of processing centers close to 
sources of supply will reduce spoilage and 
eliminate the need for speedy transport or 
for refrigerated equipment. Processing may 
have the added advantages of creating local 
employment, providing a source of local 
capital accumulation, making agricultural 
waste available for fuel or local manufac- 
tures, and reducing the weight and bulk of 
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commodities flowing into the transport sys- 
tem. This kind of solution to the trans- 
portation problem may emerge if attention 
is focused on the objective of raising per 
capita food consumption rather than simply 
on making areas of production more acces- 
sible. 

The concept of optimizing resource use for 
development also applies to the accom- 
modation of transport facilities to industry. 
Various aspects of the industrial program 
may be dictated by transport limitations, in- 
cluding the location and size of industrial 
plants and the decision to favor a concen- 
tration or dispersal of industrial activity. It 
may be necessary on transportation grounds 
to modify completely the types of industrial 
activities to be engaged in. Modification 
may be necessary because transport costs are 
excessive, or because transport possibilities 
suggest comparative advantages through 
interregional or international specialization 
and trade. 

The same need to look at the total en- 
vironment is encountered in the analysis of 
factors governing the choice of alternative 
technological solutions. To judge the feasi- 
bility of road, rail, river, pipe, or air 
transport alternatives requires matching the 
demands for transport with conditions 
governing the supply of transport facilities. 
What are the relative requirements for capi- 
tal, managerial talent, foreign exchange, 
and maintenance? How much time will 
elapse before the investment will begin to 
pay off? What are likely to be the forward 
and backward linkages, the multiplier ef- 
fects? What kinds of direct and indirect 
employment will result, and to what extent 
will entrepreneurship and new resource de- 
velopment be encouraged? What social and 
political impacts can be anticipated? 

These questions are all part of the process 
of selecting wisely among technological al- 
ternatives because the ultimate objective is 
higher standards of living, and not merely 
higher standards of moving. 


TOPICS FOR RESEARCH 


Thinking in these terms, with higher levels 
of living as the goal, makes clear that there 
is an essential unity in the program despite 
an apparent heterogeneity. The fact that 
the program has many aspects stems from 
the fact that transportation performs many 
functions. But the following general cate- 
gories cover all of the principal research 
needs: 

1. Evaluation of the Role of Transport in 
Development. 

2. Determination of Transport Investment 
Requirements. 

3. The Economics of Technology. 

4. Minimizing the Demand for Transport. 

5. Organizational and Administrative So- 
lutions. 

6. Financial Support and Expenditure 
Policies. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—CONSIDERA- 
TION OF CERTAIN MEASURES ON 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the concurrence of the Senate, I should 
like to have the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of some measures on the 
calendar to which there is no objection, 
and thereafter proceed to the considera- 
tion of certain measures on the calendar 
to which there are only minor objections. 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. . Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2087. 
House bill 310, providing for the settle- 
ment of certain claims. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill (H.R. 310) to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury to settle certain claims for 
damage to, or loss of, property, or per- 
sonal injury or death, not cognizable un- 
der any other law was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a statement 
of the reasons for the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 2123) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to permit the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury with respect to the 
Coast Guard, and the military Secretaries to 
settle claims up to $1,000 caused by actions 
of military personnel and civilian employees 
of such departments outside the scope of 
their employment involving the use of Gov- 
ernment vehicles anywhere and the use of 
other Government property on Government 
installations. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Subsection (a) of the proposed section 
2736 would authorize the Secretary of a mili- 
tary department or the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as regards the Coast Guard, to set- 
tle claims of not more than $1,000 for damage 
to or loss of property, or personal injury 
or death arising from the use of a Govern- 
ment vehicle anywhere or incident to the use 
of any other property of the United States 
on a Government installation when the claim 
would not be cognizable under any other 
law. 

Subsection (b) grants the Secretary of De- 
fense equivalent authority resulting from 
the activities of officials or employees of the 
Department of Defense when the claims 
would not be covered by the provisions of 
subsection (a). 

Subsection (c) bars the allowance of a 
claim where the damage, loss, personal in- 
jury, or death was caused in whole or in 
part by a negligent or wrongful act by a 
claimant, agent, or employee. 

Subsection (d) limits a claim for personal 
injury or death under the proposed section 
to an amount which does not exceed the cost 
of reasonable medical, hospital, and burial 
expenses actually incurred and not otherwise 
furnished or paid for by the United States. 

Subsection (e) requires a claim to be sub- 
mitted in writing within 2 years after it 
accrues. 

Subsection (f) requires that an amount 
accepted under these provisions be accepted 
as payment in full satisfaction of the claim. 

Subsection (g) bars subrogated claims, and 
also bars payment of any claim or part of a 
claim which is recoverable by the claimant 
under an indemnifying law or indemnity 
contract. 

Subsection (h) requires uniform regula- 
tions for the military departments insofar 
as possible, and requires that regulations 
prescribed by the Secretaries of the military 
departments must be approved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Part (1)(B) of the bill adds the section to 

the chapter analysis of chapter 163 of the 
code. 
Part (2) of the bill repeals section 7625 of 
title 10. Section 7625 now contains authority 
for the Secretary of the Navy to settle claims 
which to a limited degree are similar to those 
now covered by the proposed language. It is 
also provided that the reference to section 
7625 be stricken from the chapter analysis of 
chapter 163. 
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STATEMENT 

At the present time the Secretary of the 
Navy, under title 10, United States Code, 
section 7625, has settlement authority for 
claims up to $500 arising from acts of per- 
sons in the naval service beyond the scope 
of their employment. This authority does 
not extend to claims arising from accidents 
involving civilian employees nor to claims 
covering claimants’ personal injuries. Dele- 
gation of authority by the Secretary of the 
Navy is not permitted. No authority, such 
as presently held by the Secretary of the 
Navy, exists for the other military Secre- 
taries, for the Secretary of Defense, or for 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

This legislation as recommended by the 
Department of Defense not only would cre- 
ate the authority previously lacking as to 
the settlement of claims but also would do 
away with numerous requests to Congress 
for private relief brought about by denial of 
claims filed against the Government arising 
from the use of Government property by 
military personnel and civilian employees 
of the military departments outside the scope 
of their employment. There would be no 
interference with the functioning of the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act (28 U.S.C. 2671-2680) 
which would recognize claims generated by 
personnel acting within the scope of their 
employment. Basically the bill provides a 
means of dealing with situations presently 
providing the basis for requests to the Con- 
gress for private relief legislation. The bill 
concerns the subject of claims arising from 
the use of a vehicle of the United States, or 
the use of any other property of the United 
States on a Government installation. These 
claims are of a type which presently are not 
cognizable under any other provision of law 
for that fact is specifically set forth in the 
new section provided for in the bill. As 
will be readily recognized from the fact that 
the claims specifically covered include those 
which “arise from the use of a vehicle of the 
United States," a goodly number of the 
claims which prompted this proposed legis- 
lation involve the use of Government 
vehicles by unauthorized drivers or a sub- 
stantial deviation by authorized drivers from 
assigned missions. This committee is aware 
of these cases, for it has been called upon 
to consider private bills which have been 
introduced to compensate the unfortunate 
victims of accidents involving such Govern- 
ment vehicles. 

As is pointed out in the communicatton of 
the Secretary of Defense, which is appended 
to this report, since the new section 2736 
which would be added to title 10 of the code 
in accordance with this proposal contains the 
specific limitation that it would only apply 
when the claim is not cognizable under any 
other law, the present application of the 
other statutes concerning claims against the 
Government would not be changed. It 
therefore must be recognized that the new 
section would not apply to claims resulting 
from activities of personnel acting within 
the scope of their employment. Such claims 
would, in appropriate cases, continue to be 
handled under sections 2671-2680 of title 
28 and section 1346 (b) of the same title 
which sections set forth the codified provi- 
sions of the Federal Tort Claims Act. 
Similarly the claims authority now con- 
tained in sections 2733, 2734, 4801-4806, 
7621-7624, and 9801-9806 of title 10 will con- 
tinue to be applied in appropriate cases. 

This committee feels that there is a clearly 
defined need for this type of legislation. 
The activities which would give rise to 
claims cognizable under the provisions set 
out in H.R, 310 are of the sort that place 
a moral responsibility on the part of the 
United States to extend relief to an individ- 
ual. Compassionate relief subject to the 
limitations of the proposed section should 
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be available to victims of accidents occur- 
ring under such circumstances. This com- 
mittee has, therefore, determined that this 
legislation meets a clearly defined need, and 
the committee agrees with the recommenda- 
tions contained in the executive communica- 
tion of the Department of Defense. Accord- 
ingly, the committee recommends favorable 
consideration of H.R. 310 without amend- 
ment. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof is 
the executive communication submitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
by the Secretary of the Navy in behalf of 
the Secretary of Defense: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington D.C., January 13, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SPEAKER: There is enclosed 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retaries of the military departments, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury to settle cer- 
tain claims for damage to, or loss of, prop- 
erty, or personal injury or death, not 
cognizable under any other law. 

This proposal is part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1961, and 
the Bureau of the Budget on December 23, 
1960, advised that there would be no objec- 
tion to the presentation of this proposal for 
the consideration of the Congress. The re- 
sponsibility for representing the Department 
of Defense on this legislation has been dele- 
gated to the Department of the Navy. It is 
recommended that this proposal be enacted 
by the Congress. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The purpose of this proposal is to permit 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of 
the military departments, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury to settle claims resulting 
from the use of Government property, in- 
cluding Government vehicles, by military 
personnel and civilian employees of such de- 
partments outside the scope of their em- 
ployments. In the case of the Department 
of the Treasury, application would be only 
to military personnel and civilian employees 
of the U.S. Coast Guard. 

The proposed legislation would expand 
the power presently held by the Secretary of 
the Navy under 10 U.S.C. 7625 so as to give 
to the other military Secretaries and to the 
Secretary of the Treasury equal power with 
respect to their departments, as well as to 
increase the settlement authority from $500 
to $1,000, to include claims arising from ac- 
cidents involving civilian employees, to cover 
personal injuries suffered by claimants, and 
to allow the delegation of authority by the 
Secretaries concerned. 

The proposed legislation would eliminate 
a substantial number of requests to Congress 
for private relief occasioned by the necessary 
denial of claims arising from the use of Gov- 
ernment property outside the scope of em- 
ployment by military personnel and civilian 
employees of the military departments. Such 
claims normally involve the use of Govern- 
ment vehicles by unauthorized drivers or 
substantial deviation by authorized drivers 
from the mission assigned. The proposed 
legislation, by its own terms, would be in- 
applicable to claims cognizable under other 
settlement authority and therefore claims 
generated by personnel acting within the 
scope of their employment would, in ap- 
propriate cases, continue to be handled un- 
der sections 2671-2680 of title 28, United 
States Code (popularly referred to as the 
Federal Tort Claims Act), and sections 2733, 
2734, 4801-4806, 7621-7624, and 9801-9806 of 
title 10, United States Code. 

The present authority of the Secretary of 
the Navy to settle claims contained in 10 
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U.S.C. 7625 would be repealed by this pro- 
posal. 
The proposed legislation was introduced in 
and enacted by the 85th Congress as H.R. 
1061. The President subsequently vetoed 
H.R. 1061 because of the doubtful constitu- 
tionality of the provision on the bill which 
would have authorized the Congress to 
“amend or disapprove” regulations prescribed 
by the military Secretaries. The proposal, 
in its present form, has been changed to 
meet the constitutional objections raised by 
the President. H.R. 470, 86th Congress, the 
same as the enclosed proposal except for 
technical changes, was introduced in and 
passed by the House of Representatives 
April 8, 1959. It failed, however, to be re- 
ported by the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate. 
COST AND BUDGET DATA 

It is not possible accurately to estimate 
additional cost at this time. It is believed 
that any additional cost would be a negli- 
gible amount for fiscal year 1961 and could 
be absorbed within applicable appropria- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. A. Banrz, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


RECOMMITTAL OF HOUSE BILL 
12080, TO PERMIT PAYMENT OF 
HIGHER INTEREST RATES ON 
TIME DEPOSITS OF FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 

understand that the Senator from Il- 

linois [Mr. Doveras] wishes to have re- 

committed to the Banking and Currency 

Committee a measure now on the cal- 

endar. 

In March 1961, the President of the 
United States sent to the Senate a mes- 
sage recommending a change in the law 
which prohibits banks from paying what- 
ever rate of interest they choose to pay 
on time deposits. The purpose was to 
permit banks, principally in a few cen- 
tral cities—such as New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco—to pay a higher rate of interest on 
official foreign time deposits than they 
were authorized to pay on domestic de- 
posits, so as to keep the foreign govern- 
ments from demanding gold. 

I introduced the bill, by request. The 
bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Representative 
Spence. However, the House did not 
act on the bill until rather recently, and 
our committee did not receive the bill 
until September 12. We gave notice in 
regard to it, and held a hearing on Sep- 
tember 18. I hold in my hand a copy 
of the hearing. 

A quorum of the committee was not 
present when the time came to vote on 
the question of reporting the bill. But 
since none of the committee members 
present objected to having the bill re- 
ported, we proceeded to report the bill 
and have it placed an the calendar. 

Today I learned that the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] ob- 
jects to having the bill reported, and 
subsequently placed on the calendar, at 
a time when a quorum of the committee 
was not present. 

Let me ask the Senator from Illinois 
whether I have correctly stated the case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I may 
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not object unless I find that the facts 
are as I fear they are—let me ask how 
many members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee were present at that 
time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Five were pres- 
ent, and one more came in and asked 
that his vote be recorded on the ques- 
tion of reporting the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in my 
impression that there are 15 members 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that therefore 
a quorum of the committee consists of 
eight members? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, under 
the circumstances, I must make the point 
of order that the bill was reported at a 
time when a quorum of the committee 
was not present. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
must admit the validity of the point of 
order, but I must also state that that 
was not the first occasion of that sort. 
The action was taken on a day late in 
the session, and the gold supply was 
involved. 

However, I cannot deny the right of 
one of the outstanding leaders of the 
New Frontier to raise this issue in re- 
gard to a measure which his President, 
as well as mine, urged Congress to pass, 

Therefore, I ask that the bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia has constantly 
urged that orderly procedure be fol- 
lowed both in the committee and in the 
Senate Chamber. Therefore, I must 
follow his lead, and must insist that bills 
not be reported to the Senate unless a 
quorum of the committee is present. 

I do this with great reluctance; but 
inasmuch as the Senator has insisted 
that the minutiae of the rules be fol- 
lowed, I have no choice. But I do this 
with great reluctance. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
recommitted to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Will the Senator from 
Virginia state the number of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is Calendar No. 
2081, House bill 12080, to permit domes- 
tic banks to pay interest on time deposits 
of foreign governments at rates differ- 
ing from those applicable to domestic 
depositors. 

Mr. President, I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to give notice—and I am glad the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] is present in the Senate at this 
time so that he will have personal notice 
of the meeting—that the Banking and 
Currency Committee has already sched- 
uled a meeting at 3 p.m. tomorrow, to 
consider H.R. 13044, a bill relating to 
loans by savings and loan associations 
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on apartments and I intend at that time 
to bring up this bill, H.R. 12080, to 
committee’s attention 


However, only once in 2 months has 
a quorum been present in the Banking 
and Currency Committee. That is the 
situation which has confronted us. 

It is all very well for a Senator to say, 
“Let us proceed regularly;” but some 
Senators do not come to the committee 
meetings, to enable us to proceed regu- 
larly. That is the situation with which 
I have been confronted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on a 
matter of personal privilege, the Senator 
from Virginia neglects the fact that at 
the time these bills were considered by 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
the Finance Committee had under con- 
sideration both the tax bill and the trade 
expansion bill, and Senators who are 
members of both committees have been 
hard put to it to cover both bases simul- 
taneously. That is the reason why I 
was not present. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia must admit the soft impeach- 
ment. He realizes the pressures under 
which Senators were operating. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SEN- 
ATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the statements made, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency be permitted to 
sit during the session of the Senate to- 
morrow. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
that is very fine, because a Senator might 
raise an objection to that meeting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF HATCH POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to S. 919. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
919) to amend section 9(b) of the act 
entitled “An Act to prevent pernicious 
political activities’ (the Hatch Political 
Activities Act) to eliminate the require- 
ment that the Civil Service Commission 
impose no penalty less than 90 days’ sus- 
pension for any violation of section 9 of 
the act, which were, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That section 9(b) of the Act entitled “An 
Act to prevent pernicious political activities”, 
approved August 2, 1939, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 118i(b)), is amended by striking out 

“Provided further, That in no case shall the 
penalty be less than ninety days“ suspension 
without pay:“, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Provided further, That in no case shall the 
penalty be less than thirty days’ suspension 
without pay:“. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An Act to amend section 9(b) of the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to prevent pernicious po- 
litical activities’ (the Hatch Political Ac- 
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tivities Act) to reduce the requirement 
that the Civil Service Commission impose 
no penalty less than thirty days’ suspen- 
sion for any violation of section 9 of the 
Act.” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President S. 
919, a bill to amend the Hatch Po- 
litical Activities Act of 1939, as amended, 
was aimed at removing from the act a 
provision which imposed a minimum 90- 
day suspension without pay for any in- 
fraction of the act, no matter how slight. 

The bill was passed by the Senate and 
sent to the House of Representatives, 
which did not accept the Senate version, 
but substituted a 30-day suspension 
without pay for the existing 90-day 
suspension. 

The House amendment leaves some- 
thing to be desired, but the reduction of 
the penalty from 90 days to 30 days is a 
great improvement and a boon to em- 
ployees subject to the Hatch Act. 

The Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections recommends unanimously that 
the Senate accept the bill as passsed by 
the House. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SEYMOUR K. OWENS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2093, Sen- 
ate bill 2928. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
2928) 
Owens. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
ask the indulgence of the majority leader 
for 5 minutes? We are meeting on ap- 
propriations, and I wish to make a short 
statement, I shall be glad to make it 
either now or a little later, whichever 
the Senator prefers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
be willing to wait a moment or two? 

Mr. JAVITS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of chapter 55 of title 10, 
United States Code, relating to medical and 
dental care for members and certain former 
members of the uniformed services and their 
dependents, Seymour K. Owens, of Miami, 
Florida, the son of the late Commander Sey- 
mour D. Owens, United States Navy, shall be 
held and considered to be the dependent of 
a former member of the uniformed services 
within the meaning of that term as defined 
in paragraph (2)(E) (ii) of section 1072 of 
title 10, United States Code, notwithstand- 
ing that the said Seymour K. Owens, who 
lost one leg below the knee prior to attain- 
ing the age of twenty-one years and who is 


A bill G. 
for the relief of Seymour K. 


ty-one years, may be capable of partial self- 
support. 


September 27 


DR. FELIX NABOR SABATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2095, 
Senate bill 3453. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bil (S. 
3453) for the relief of Dr. Felix Nabor 
Sabates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Dr. Felix Nabor Sabates shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence on January 16, 1956. 


CHAO HUA-HSIN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2096, Sen- 
ate bill 2600. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3600) for the relief of Chao Hua-Hsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Chao Hua-Hsin, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Arthur E. Link, a citizen of 
the United States: Provided, That the natu- 
ral parents of the said Chao Hua-Hsin shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


LASZLO JANOS BUCHWALD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 2097, Senate 
bill 2683. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2683) for the relief of Laszlo Janos 
Buchwald. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 


of line 4, to in- 
sert “and 212(a) (19)”; in line 8, after 
the word “the”, to strike out “exemption” 
and insert “exemptions”; and in line 9, 
after the word “to”, to strike out “a 
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ground” and insert “grounds”; so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the fons of sections 212 
(a) (9) and 212(a)(19) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Laszlo Janos Buchwald 
may be issued a visa and be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that Act: Provided, That the exemptions 
provided for in this Act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
had knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


POTOMAC RIVER COMPACT OF 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2119, 
House Joint Resolution 659. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 659), granting consent 
of the Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of Maryland 
and the Commonwealth of Virginia for 
the creation of a Potomac River Com- 
pact of 1958. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
joint resolution was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA TRANSIT 
REGULATION COMPACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2120, 
House Joint Resolution 693. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint res- 
olution (H.J. Res. 693) granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress for the 
State of Maryland, the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, and the District of Colum- 
bia to amend the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Regulation Com- 
pact, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
explanation of the joint resolution, I ask 
unanimous consent tha: extracts from 
the report of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary (Rept. No. 2156) be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of this legislation is to grant 
the consent of „as required by ar- 
ticle I, section 10 of the Constitution, to four 
amendments adopted by Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to the Washington metropolitan area 
transit regulation compact between Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of Columbia, 
and to authorize and direct the Commis- 
stoners of the District of Columbia to effec- 
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tuate said amendments on behalf of the 
United States for the District of Columbia. 


STATEMENT 


The facts in relation to House Joint Reso- 
lution 693 appear in House Report No. 1979, 
and are as follows: 

BACKGROUND 

In 1960, the Congress granted its consent 
and approval to the Washington metropoli- 
tan area transit regulation compact, an 
agreement between the States of Maryland, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia (Pub- 
lic Law 86-794, 74 Stat. 1031). 

The compact created the Washington Met- 
ropolitan Transit Commission as an agency 
to regulate the transportation of passengers 
for hire in the Washington tan 
area. This area includes the District of Co- 
lumbia, the counties of Montgomery and 
Prince Georges in Maryland, the counties of 
Fairfax and Arlington, and the cities of Alex- 
andria and Falls Church in Virginia. 

The amendments to the compact, set forth 
in House Joint Resolution 693, were proposed 
by the Transit Commission, which deems 
them to be vitally important to the proper 
functioning of the Commission. In pro- 
posing these amendments, the Commission 
cleared with the following parties, all of 
whom have indicated their agreement with, 
or lack of opposition to, the same: 

Bureau of the Budget. 

District of Columbia Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

Civil Aeronautics Board. 

District of Columbia Board of Commis- 
sioners. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Federal Aviation Agency. 

National Capital Transportation Agency. 

National Capital Planning Commission. 

National Capital Regional Planning Coun- 
cil. 

National Capital Local Division 689. 

D.C. Transit System, Inc. 

AB. & W. Transit Co. 

W.V. & M. Coach Co., Inc. 

W MA Transit Co. 

The Gray Line, Inc. 

These amendments have been enacted by 
the Legislatures of Virginia and Maryland, 
subject to the consent of Congress. 

AMENDMENTS TO WHICH THERE ARE NO OB- 

JECTIONS 


No objection has been raised to the fol- 
lowing three of the four amendments which 
are the subject of the joint resolution: 

1. Article I of the compact is amended in 
two respects: 

(a) The geographical jurisdiction (Metro- 
politan District) of the Transit Commission 
is expanded to embrace that portion of Lou- 
doun County, Va., occupied by the Dulles 
International Airport. It is felt that the 
Dulles Airport is an integral part of the 
metropolitan area. Furthermore, transporta- 
tion facilities to and from the airport must 
be coordinated with the facilities that serve 
the metropolitan area. 

(b) All cities incorporated within the 
Metropolitan District subsequent to the ef- 
fective date of the compact are to become 
part of the Metropolitan District. This 
amendment is necessary, particularly in re- 
gard to Virginia where the transformation 
of a town to an independent city makes the 


By letter dated June 20, 1962, the District 
of Columbia Public Utilities Commission ad- 
vised Chairman Willis that it objected to 
the third proposed amendment. Thereafter, 
by letter dated June 27, the Public Utilities 
Commission withdrew its objection on 
strength of a letter from the Transit Com- 
mission stating that it regards sightseeing 
operations as being included in the term 
“bona fide taxicab service" and therefore im- 
mune from the requirement of a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity. 
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city a separate entity apart from the county. 
A case in point is the city of Fairfax which 


of the county of Fairfax, it could be argued 
that such city is no longer within the Com- 
mission's jurisdiction. 

The following comparative print highlights 
the proposed amendments to article I of the 
compact. Additions to the existing article 
are set forth in italic, deletions are enclosed 
in brackets: 

“(Act of September 15, 1960, Public Law 
86-794, 74 Stat. 1031, at 1032) 
“ARTICLE I 

“There is hereby created the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit District, herein- 
after referred to as Metropolitan District, 
which shall embrace the District of Colum- 
bia, the cities of Alexandria and Falls 
Church, the counties of Arlington and Fair- 
fax, and political subdivisions of the State of 
Virginia located within those counties, and 
that portion of Loudoun County, Virginia, 
occupied by the Dulles International Airport 
and the counties of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges, in the State of Maryland and politi- 
cal subdivisions of the State of Maryland 
located within said counties“. I. and all other 
cities now or hereafter existing in Maryland 
or Virginia within the geographic area 
bounded by the outer boundaries of the com- 
bined area of said counties, cities and 
airport.” 

2. Section 1(a)(4) of article XII of the 
compact is amended to comply in substance 
with the consent legislation by which Con- 
gress approved the original compact. Under 
the amendment, the jurisdiction of 
the Transit Commission will not extend be- 
yond the Metropolitan District, and carriers 
such as Greyhound and Trailways will not be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion. The amendment proposed by Congress 
is modified to make clear that a carrier en- 
gaged in the performance of mass transpor- 
tation within the Washington area, such as 
D.C. Transit, cannot escape the jurisdiction 
of the Commission by merely extending one 
of its routes to a point outside the Metro- 
politan District. The following comparative 
print highlights the proposed amendment to 
section 1(a) (4) of article XII of the com- 
pact. Additions to the existing article are 
set forth in italics, and deletions within 
brackets. 


“(Act of September 15, 1960, Public Law 86— 
794, T4 Stat. 1031 at 1035-1036: art. XII, 
sec. 1(a)) 

“(a) This Act shall apply to the trans- 
portation for hire by any carrier of persons 
between any points in the Metropolitan Dis- 


course of an operation over a regular route 
L. the major portion of which is outside the 
Metropolitan District except where a major 
the passenger traffic begins and 
ends within the Metropolitan District;] be- 


F 


mit issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and any carrier whose only trans- 
portation within the Metropolitan District is 
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within this exemption shall not be deemed 
to be a carrier subject to the Compact; pro- 
vided, however, if the primary function of a 
carrier’s entire operations is the furnishing 
of mass transportation service within the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Dis- 
trict, then such operations in the Metro- 
politan District shall be subject to the juris- 
diction of the Commission; 

“(5) transportation performed by a com- 
mon carrier by railroad subject to part I of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended.” 

In view of the proposed adoption of the 
amendments to section 1(a)(4) of article 
XII of the compact, section 2 of House Joint 
Resolution 693 repeals section 5 of Public 
Law 86-794 (74 Stat. 1050). 

3. Section 24 of article XII of the compact 
is amended to provide for the submission of 
the Transit Commission's annual report on 
a fiscal year basis instead of a calendar year 
basis. The- following comparative print 

hts the proposed amendment to sec- 
tion 24 of article XII of the compact, with 
italic indicating additions to existing law: 


“(Act of September 15, 1960, Public Law 
86-794, 74 Stat. 1031, at 1049, art. XII, 
sec. 24) 

“The Commission shall make an annual re- 
port for each fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth to the Governor of Virginia and 
the Governor of Maryland, and to the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
as soon as practicable after June thirtieth, 
but not later than the list day of January of 
each year, which shall contain, in addition 
to a report of the work performed under this 
Act, such other information and recom- 
mendations concerning passenger transpor- 
tation within the Metropolitan District, as 
the Commission deems advisable.” 

AMENDMENT TO THE TAXICAB EXEMPTION 

The proposed amendment of section 1(c) 
of article XII of the compact, which would 
limit the present taxicab exemption from 
the Transit Commission’s jurisdiction over 
taxicabs and other small vehicles to those 
vehicles performing a bona fide taxicab serv- 
ice, is the only proposed amendment to 
which objection has been raised. 

The Transit Commission contends that it 
already has the authority it is attempting to 
confirm through this amendment. However, 
the Commission's interpretation of section 
1(c) has been questioned and the Commis- 
sion is seeking an amendment which more 
clearly expresses what it claims to be the 
intended meaning of the existing exemption. 

Basically, section 1(c) concerns the normal 
taxicab exemption contained in the Federal 
Motor Carrier Act and a few of the State 
Motor Carrier Acts. 

Section 1(c) of the compact now reads as 
follows: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph (a) of this section, this Act shall ap- 
ply to taxicabs and other vehicles having a 
seating capacity of eight passengers or less 
in addition to the driver thereof with re- 
spect only to (i) the rates or charges for 

tion from one signatory to another 
within the confines of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, and (ii) requirements for minimum in- 
surance coverage.” 

The Transit Commission contends that 
section 1(c) should be read in conjunction 
with section 2(d), which defines a taxicab. 
Section 2(d) of article XII reads as follows: 

“The term ‘taxicab’ means any motor ve- 
hicle for hire (other than a vehicle operated, 
with the approval of the Commission, be- 
tween fixed termini on regular schedules) 
designed to carry eight persons or less, not 
including the driver, used for the purpose 
of accepting or soliciting passengers for hire 
in transportation subject to this Act, along 
the public streets and highways, as the pas- 
sengers may direct.” 

The contention has been raised that under 
the language of sections 1(c) and 2(d) above, 
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all vehicles with a seating capacity of eight 
passengers or less are exempt from the Com- 
mission's jurisdiction, except as to rates and 
insurance. The Transit Commission argues, 
however, that if this were the real intent of 
the language, taxicabs would not have been 
prohibited from operating between fixed 
termini and on regular schedules. The 
Transit Commission contends that the paren- 
thetical phrase in section 2(d), proves that 
it was intended to require Transit Commis- 
sion approval for the operation of vehicles of 
eight passengers or less when operating be- 
tween fixed termini on regular schedules. 
This is the point which the proposed amend- 
ment is intended to clarify, so that section 
1(c) would read as follows, the additions be- 
ing italicized: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph (a) of this section, this Act shall apply 
to taxicabs and other vehicles used in per- 
forming a bona fide taxicab service having a 
seating capacity of eight passengers or less in 
addition to the driver thereof with respect 
only to (i) the rate or charges for transporta- 
tion from one signatory to another within 
the confines of the Metropolitan District, and 
(ii) requirements for minimum insurance 
coverage.” 

With specific reference to motor carrier 
transportation service between fixed termini 
and on regular schedules to and from air- 
ports the Transit Commission concedes that 
such transportation is exempt from regula- 
tion under the Federal Motor Carrier Act. 
However, it points out that this vacuum in 
regulation, insofar as the National Capital 
region is concerned, has been filled by the 
compact. The Transit Commission notes 
that nowhere in the compact or in the legis- 
lative history was any mention made of ex- 
empting transportation to and from airports 
by motor vehicles, and that the only question 
which arose during the congressional hear- 
ing on the compact concerning the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction over transportation to and 
from airports was the question of jurisdic- 
tion over helicopters. It was agreed that the 
Commissioner’s jurisdiction would not ex- 
tend to cover helicopter operations. This, 
in the Transit Commission’s contention, evi- 
dences an intention to give the Commission 
jurisdiction over all other forms of transpor- 
tation except, of course, over vehicles falling 
within the taxicab exemption. 

The Transit Commission claims that if it 
is to properly and effectively regulate trans- 
portation to and from airports, the size of 
the vehicle must not be allowed to defeat 
such regulation, and that unregulated trans- 
portation by vehicles of eight passengers or 
less, performed between fixed termini on 
regular schedules would seriously impair the 
efficient operation of a carrier which had 
large sums of money invested in larger equip- 
ment. 

The committee notes that the Transit 
Commission has taken the position that 
“bona fide taxicab service” includes inci- 
dental sightseeing operations performed by 
taxicabs. Indeed, the Commission has stated 
the opinion that normal sightseeing opera- 
tions being conducted by limousines in the 
Washington metropolitan area are in fact 
a type of taxicab service, and that it is not 
the Commission’s intention to require cer- 
tificates as a prerequisite to engage in such 
operations. The Commission has stated that 
its major concern in proposing the amend- 
ment to section 1(c) of article XII is that 
the present wording might be construed to 
allow operators of vehicles carrying eight 
passengers or less to operate helter-skelter 
in competition with mass transit. 

The committee believes that the position 
of the Transit Commission is well taken and 
recommends that Congress give its consent 
to all four of the proposed amendments. 


THE QUESTION OF GRANDFATHER RIGHTS 


At the hearing on House Joint Resolution 
693 before Subcommittee No. 3, Montgomery 
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Charter Service, an operator of limousines, 
raised an objection of a special kind to the 
amendment limiting the taxicab exemption. 
Montgomery is engaged in litigation with 
the Transit Commission over the question 
whether the taxicab exemption of existing 
law applied to Montgomery's limousines. 
Montgomery objects to the amendment only 
insofar as its adoption would render a court 
victory by Montgomery worthless to it. 
Montgomery, therefore, offered an amend- 
ment to House Joint Resolution 693 which 
would create “grandfather rights” for 
carriers who have been operating lawfully 
under existing law. The purpose of this 
amendment is to enable Montgomery to 
continue to operate, without going through 
a full hearing and a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, if, but only if, 
it wins its pending lawsuit. Montgomery 
concedes that if it loses the lawsuit its pro- 
posed amendment will be of no help to it. 

The Transit Commission that 
Montgomery’s position is equitable but it 
opposed Montgomery’s amendment because, 
it contends, this would constitute a substan- 
tive change in what the two States have 
enacted, and would, therefore, be improper. 

After the hearing, in an effort to compose 
these differences, the Transit Commission 
sent the following letter to Montgomery, 
and a copy thereof was supplied to the 
committee: 

“During the hearing on House Joint Res- 
olutions 694 and 693, you proposed an 
amendment to create legislation which 
would have the effect of establishing “grand- 
father rights” in the event a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction would rule that the 
Commission’s interpretation of section 1(c), 
as it presently reads, is erroneous, and that 
the proposed amendment of section 1(c) in 
fact represents a change in the law rather 
than a mere clarification of the law. 

“Your proposed amendment is objection- 
able for two important legal reasons. First, 
the amendment is inappropriate for compact 
consent legislation because it adds to the 
language of the amendments adopted by 
the States of Maryland and Virginia and sub- 
mitted to the Congress for consent. Second, 
the amendments adopted by Maryland and 
Virginia are specifically conditioned upon 
their being approved by Congress in their 
present form. Thus, any amendment by 
Congress, whether it be procedural or sub- 
stantive, would, in the Commission's opinion, 
have the effect of voiding the amendments 
adopted by Maryland and Virginia. It is my 
understanding that you do not desire to 
impair or defeat the amendments adopted by 
the States. 

“The Commission agrees in principle with 
your objective in desiring to protect your 
rights under the existing law. We feel, how- 
ever, that your proposed amendment would 
merely confirm existing general legal prin- 
ciples and the intent of the compact as 
amended by the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. 

“The Commission is firmly of the opinion 
that if the proposed amendment to section 
1(c) as set forth in the resolution does in 
fact amount to a substantive change in the 
compact, contrary to the Commission’s in- 
terpretation, any person transporting pas- 
sengers for hire affected by the substantive 
change and exempt from the certificate 
requirements of the compact prior to the 
substantive change is, as a matter of law, 
entitled to a certificate authorizing such 
theretofore exempt operations. 

“The interest of any person affected by a 
court’s subsequent decision, finding that the 
proposed amendment to section l(c) is a 
substantive change, would be protected as 
a matter of law, and as such entitled auto- 
matically to a grandfather certificate au- 
thorizing such operations as that person was 
bona fide and legally engaged in on the 
effective date of the House joint resolution. 
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“In short, if your interpretation of the 
present language of section 1(c) is sustained 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, it is 
the intent of this Commission to issue your 
client, without further proceedings or hear- 
ings, appropriate authority covering its 
theretofore exempt operations. Such action 
by the Commission would be in accordance 
with a reasonable interpretation of section 
4(a) of article XII of the compact. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“DELMER ISON, 
“Executive Director.” 


In response to the aforesaid letter from 
the Transit Commission, Montgomery noti- 
fied the committee that it desires and be- 
lieves in the propriety of its proposed amend- 
ment; but that, as a second best alternative, 
it would find a measure of protection in a 
committee report reciting the substance of 
the Transit Commission's letter to Montgom- 
ery. 

The committee agrees with the views ex- 
pressed in the letter of the Transit Commis- 
sion last above quoted. It believes that Con- 
gress should refrain from writing a new 
“grandfather clause” into the compact 
amendments which have been adopted by 
the two States. On the other hand, the 
committee believes that the existing grand- 
father clause” of the compact as approved 
by Congress, which is found in section d(a) 
of article XII, clearly evidences the inten- 
tion of the two States to refrain, if possible, 
from putting out of business carriers who 
were operating lawfully before the enact- 
ment of the regulatory legislation, and that 
nothing has been shown to indicate any in- 
tention to apply a different policy in the 
case of the proposed limitation on the taxi- 
cab exemption. The committee shares the 
Transit Commission's agreement in principle 
with Montgomery’s position, and also agrees 
that Montgomery’s purpose can and should 
be effectuated by the Commission if the joint 
resolution is enacted, without the necessity 
of inserting in the resolution an amend- 
ment or condition. 

RESERVATION 

Section 3 of the joint resolution reserves 
the right of Congress to alter, amend, or 
repeal the consent granted by House Joint 
Resolution 693. The original compact legis- 
lation, in section 7(c), thereof already re- 
serves the right of Congress and its commit- 
tees to require the Transit Commission to 
disclose and furnish to Congress and its 
committees such information as may be 
deemed appropriate. 

The committee, after a review of the fore- 
going, concurs in the action of the House of 
Representatives and recommends that the 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 693, be 
considered favorably. 

Letters from the following agencies bear- 
ing on the joint resolution are attached and 
made a part of this report: 

Bureau of the Budget. 

District of Columbia Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

Civil Aeronautics Board. 

District of Columbia Board of Commis- 
sioners. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Federal Aviation Agency. 

National Capital Transportation Agency. 

National Capital Planning Commission. 

National Capital Regional Planning Coun- 
cil. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana to proceed to 
the consideration of the House joint res- 
olution. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
House joint resolution was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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CONVEYANCE OF ALL RIGHT, TITLE, 
AND INTEREST OF THE UNITED 
STATES RESERVED OR RETAINED 
IN CERTAIN LANDS HERETOFORE 
CONVEYED TO CITY OF EL PASO, 
TEX. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2126, 
House bill 11887. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11887) to provide for the conveyance of 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States, reserved or retained in certain 
lands heretofore conveyed to the city of 
El Paso, Tex. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
understand that the bill meets the Morse 
formula. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator explain the bill? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield, the bill more 
than meets the Morse formula. I under- 
stand they have offered to pay the rea- 
sonable value of the land. 

Mr. MORSE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
LANDS IN STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
TO CITY OF NEEDLES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2127, 
House bill 2952. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill—H.R. 
2952—to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain public lands 
in the State of California to the city of 
Needles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that this bill also, on 
the same basis as the previous bill, meets 
the Morse formula. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
explanation of the bill extracts from 
the report, No. 2163, of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 2952 will provide for the sale to the 
city of Needles, Calif., of 340 acres of pub- 
lic lands at fair market value in order to 
permit the orderly growth and development 
of the municipality in accordance with the 
city’s plans and zoning ordinances, and to 
provide the city with lands for municipal 
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structures, recreational use and schools, as 
well as lands which may subsequently be 
subdivided by the municipality or a pur- 
chaser from the municipality. 

H.R. 2952, as originally introduced, pro- 
vided for the sale of 492.6 acres of both pub- 
lic and acquired lands, In its report to the 
House of Representatives, the Department of 
the Interior objected to the inclusion of 
several tracts of acquired lands and lands 
on which title was in question or for which 
the Federal Government had continuing use. 
A subcommittee of the House Interior Com- 
mittee inspected the area and found that 
most of the lands would be best used to 
provide for the orderly development of the 
city. 

The House committee eliminated from the 
bill the acquired lands which, when no long- 
er needed by the Federal Government, can 
be disposed of under the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949. It 
eliminated the tract on which title was in 
question. It eliminated 10 acres on which 
Federal housing is situated. As enacted by 
the House, the bill provides that a tract for 
which the Government has temporary con- 
tinuing need for the extraction of gravel 
shall be made available to the city only after 
the Secretary of the Interior determines that 
there is no further Federal need for this 
public land. 

The House amendments reduced the total 
acreage from 492.6 to 340 acres, which is the 
amount authorized for sale to the city in 
the measure enacted. 

The House bill provides: 

1. That conveyances will reserve to the 
United States oil, gas, and other minerals 
that can be disposed of by the Secretary 
of the Interior under lease; 

2. That the city will reimburse the Gov- 
ernment for cost of appraisal but not for 
the cost of survey and extinguishing adverse 
claims; and 

8. Preserves the right of the United States 
to collect charges for any prior unauthorized 
use of the land, 

The Senate committee feels that the House 
has wisely modified the measure to make it 
acceptable and agrees with the House con- 
clusion that the municipality can make the 
best and highest use of the lands involved. 


BACKGROUND 


The Senate committee does not approve a 
negotiated sale of public lands to munici- 
palitles for resale to private owners where 
the transaction is for the purpose of avoid- 
ing competitive bidding or otherwise favor- 
ing a private developer. The House record 
makes it clear, however, that in this in- 
stance, although part of the land may ulti- 
mately be used for subdivision, the munici- 
pality’s purpose is orderly development of 
the city. Officials of the city of Needles have 
testified that there are no present appli- 
cants for resale of any of the land, that a 
portion of it under the city plan now being 
developed by the city of Needles is to be 
used for a civic center, that other portions 
will be used for recreational, educational, 
and church purposes, and that the city 
might itself, under California law, under- 
take the subdivision to assure that it con- 
forms with the city plan and zoning ordi- 
nances. In at least one instance in the past 
the city of Needles has itself subdivided a 
tract of land before turning it over to pri- 
vate interests for final development, 

Because of present geographic restriction 
on the growth of the city and because of the 
assurance that the request for authority to 
purchase the property by the city of Needles 
is to assure the city’s orderly growth, the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee recommends that the bill do pass. 


cost 


It is not anticipated that there will be 
any increase in the budgetary requirements 
as à result of the enactment of H.R, 2952. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on the third reading and pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS BEARING 
FORGED OR COUNTERFEIT LA- 
BELS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 2118, House 
bill 11793. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11793) to provide criminal penalties for 
trafficking in phonograph records bear- 
ing forged or counterfeit labels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 4, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “$10,000” and insert 
“$1,000”, and in line 5, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “ten years” and 
insert “one year“. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in explana- 
tion of the bill, extracts from the report 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this legislation, as amend- 
ed, is to deter the counterfeiting of phono- 
graph records and labels by providing a crim- 
inal penalty for such action. 

STATEMENT 

H.R. 11793 is a successor bill to H.R. 6354 
as a result of hearings in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. The 
report of the Library of Congress dated Au- 
gust 14, 1961, was directed to S. 2341, a 
similar bill to H.R. 6354, as introduced. Sub- 
sequent to the passage of H.R. 11793, a fur- 
ther report was furnished by the Library of 
Congress dated June 29, 1962, in which the 
Register of Copyrights states he is not op- 
posed to the enactment of H.R. 11793, inas- 
much as the undesirable features of the 
aforementioned bills, H.R. 6354 and S. 2341, 
have been removed from H.R, 11793. Both 
of the aforementioned reports and the re- 
port of the Department of Justice are at- 
tached hereto and made a part hereof. 

Testimony before the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
indicated that there exists a widespread 
practice whereby phonograph records, in- 
cluding labels, produced by reputable phono- 
graph record manufacturers are counter- 
feited and sold in interstate commerce in 
-competition with the genuine records. It 
was estimated that in 1960 more than $20 
million was diverted from the legitimate 
music industry. The Federal Government 
is denied the payment of excise and other 
taxes. The creators and musicians are de- 
prived of their royalties. Frequently, the 
counterfeit record sold to the public is of an 
inferior quality. 

The committee has been informed by the 
Department of Justice that it is unaware 
of any Federal criminal statute which deals 
directly with this problem. Furthermore, 
the committee was told by the Department 
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of Justice that, in general, State law en- 
forcement authorities have been unable to 
take effective action. Present Federal law 
provides only for civil remedies. 

It is the view of the committee that since 
counterfeit records are being shipped in in- 
terstate commerce it is desirable that the 
Congress enact a Federal criminal statute. 
H.R. 11793, as amended, would amend the 
Federal Criminal Code by declaring the in- 
terstate traffic in counterfeit records to be 
a felony and providing for a prison term of 
not more than 1 year and a fine up to $1,000, 
or both. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION ACT OF 
1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2083, 
House bill 8556. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8556) to amend the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 to require cer- 
tain additional information to be filed 
by an applicant for a scholarship or fel- 
lowship, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
with amendments, on page 2, line 10, 
after “October 1,”, to strike out “1961” 
and insert “1962”, and on page 3, after 
line 18, to insert a new section, as fol- 
lows: 


Src. 3. Section 1001 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking out subsection (f) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(f)(1) No part of any funds appropri- 
ated or otherwise made available for ex- 
penditure under the authority of this Act 
shall be used to make payments or loans to 
any individual unless such individual has 
taken and subscribed to an oath or affirma- 
tion in the following form: ‘I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I bear true faith and 
allegiance to the United States of America 
and will support and defend the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States against 
all its enemies, foreign and domestic’. 

“(2) No fellowship shall be awarded to any 
individual under the provisions of title IV 
of this Act unless such individual has pro- 
vided the Commissioner (in the case of ap- 
plications made on or after October 1, 1962) 
with a full statement regarding any crimes of 
which he has ever been convicted (other than 
crimes committed before attaining sixteen 
years of age and minor traffic violations for 
which a fine of $25 or less was imposed) and 
regarding any criminal charges punishable 
by confinement of thirty days or more which 
may be pending against him at the time of 
his application for such fellowship, 

“(3) The provisions of section 1001 of title 
18, United States Code, shall be applicable 
with respect to the oath or affirmation re- 


quired under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
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tion and to the statement required under 
paragraph (2). 

“(4)(A) When any Communist organiza- 
tion, as defined in paragraph (5) of section 
3 of the Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1950, is registered or there is in effect a 
final order of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board requiring such organization to 
register, it shall be unlawful for any member 
of such organization with knowledge or no- 
tice that such organization is so registered 
or that such order has become final (1) to 
make application for any payment or loan 
which is to be made from funds part or all 
of which are appropriated or otherwise made 
available for expenditure under the author- 
ity of this Act, or (il) to use or attempt to 
use any such payment or loan. 

“(B) Whoever violates subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

“(g) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
prohibit the Commissioner from refusing or 
revoking a fellowship award under title IV 
of this Act, in whole or in part, in the case of 
any applicant or recipient, if the Commis- 
sioner is of the opinion that such award is 
not in the best interests of the United 
States.“ 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc, and 
that, as thus amended, the language of 
the bill be considered as original text 
for the purpose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk further clarifying amend- 
ments to the committee amendments and 
ask that they be stated by the clerk. I 
wish to say to the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. Provry] that these are only to clear 
up clerical errors. They were submitted 
by the Senator from Arizona. They have 
been cleared on both sides of the aisle. 
There is nothing substantive in nature 
in them. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I am perfectly aware 
of it. 

Mr. MORSE. I wanted the Senator to 
know we are considering them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Oregon will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 4, line 6, after the word “fellow- 
ship” to insert the words “or stipend”. 

On page 4, line 7, after the words Title 
Iv” insert the words “or of Part A of 
Title VI”. 

On page 4, line 16, after the word 
“fellowship” insert the words “or sti- 
pend”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
eee and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 to require certain 
additional information to be filed by an 
applicant for a scholarship or fellowship, 
and to amend the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 with respect to certain 
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requirements for payments or loans un- 
der the provisions of such act, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


NAVAL OIL SHALE RESERVES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2026, and 
as soon as the bill is laid before the Sen- 
ate, I shall yield to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5423) to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to take possession of the naval oil 

. shale reserves, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 


THE SITUATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had in 
mind saying a few words before we ad- 
journ tonight about the rapidly develop- 

ing situation in Mississippi, to which I 
addressed myself yesterday. I have 
noted all the news reports, and some ex- 
tremely wild things are being said of 
Mississippi by, I notice, the Governor of 
Arkansas, Governor Faubus, and the 
Governor of Alabama, Governor Patter- 
son, and also former Maj. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker, who seeks to rally people around 
the standard of defying the United 
States, according to news reports, by 
force of arms. This situation in Mis- 
sissippi seems to be blowing up quite a 
storm. 

I am glad to say my two colleagues, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc], have joined together in intro- 
ducing a resolution urging us to express 
our support of the President in full in 
whatever measures he must take to see 
that the mandates of the courts and laws 
of the United States are carried out. 

I have already asked that I be signed 
as a party to it. I think it is helpful. I 
am glad to see it done, but I think the 
question goes much deeper than that, 
when people talk about opposing 
marshals of the United States by force 
and when hundreds of policemen are 
mobilized on a college campus, equipped 
for full battle, within the limitations of 
what the police can do. We feel we are 
fighting Sumter all over again, and we 
have just celebrated the 100th anni- 
versary of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the United States can- 
not back down. The spirit of the United 
States, which was the spirit of Lincoln, 
is still the spirit of the United States. 
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There may come a time—perhaps that 
time is now, this evening—when Sena- 
tors will have to stand on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate and be as courageous as 
were the Senators in Lincoln’s day, who 
were ready to face any issue. 

Mr. President, I believe that, by crys- 
tallizing the issue as sharply as they 
have, the police officials and govern- 
mental officials who have taken this 
dreadful responsibility in their hands 
may very well be bringing much closer 
the time when in every part of the United 
States Negroes will be citizens of the 
same class as whites, rather than as they 
are today, when there seems to be a dif- 
ferentiation in certain parts of our 
country. 

Mr. President, only one thing can be 
done now. It is the plain duty of the 
President of the United States and of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. It is our duty here in the Senate. 
It is the duty of the people of the 
country. 

The courts of the United States can- 
not be defied, as the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DovcLas] and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KeaTINnG] so properly say 
in their resolution. 

If we allow the courts to be defied we 
shall have anarchy. We cannot endure 
a government in which any State still 
believes, in 1962, that it can interpose 
its authority between the citizen as a 
citizen of the United States and the au- 
thority of the United States to protect his 
rights as a citizen of the United States 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It is not unusual in the affairs of men 
for a nation to be up against a grave 
domestic emergency at the same time it 
faces a “Cuba” or some other grave in- 
ternational emergency. Somehow -or 
other these things seems to be endemic 
in the affairs of men. Other nations 
have faced exactly the same problems. 
France has faced them. Britain has 
faced them. Other nations have, also. 
Mr. President, they have not quailed be- 
fore this double responsibility. Neither 
will the United States. 

This is no time to talk about any- 
thing in respect to Mississippi except 
support for the President in the serious 
responsibility which he must face, to 
strengthen and to hold up his hand, as 
the resolution indeed proposes to do. 

We all know that if anybody tried to 
put this resolution through the Con- 
gress at this stage of the session it would 
be filibustered, but, as the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doucias] and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KeaTING] have said, 
a majority of Senators can be cospon- 
sors of it. After all, it is a “sense” 
resolution. Its sense will be just as vital, 
just as important, and will have just 
as much impact if a majority of Senators 
sponsor it as if it were passed by a ma- 
jority. The meaning will be clear to all 
the world. 

That is one thing we can do. 

Another thing we can do is to let the 
President of the United States know 
with as many tongues as there are in 
this Chamber who speak with him—and 
I think it is almost a responsibility for 
Senators to speak to this issue, no matter 
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how briefiy—that we will hold up his 
hand, whatever may be the decision he 
feels he must make—that we are deter- 
mined that the laws of the United States 
are not to be flouted by any archaic or 
outmoded doctrine of interposition or by 
anybody who thinks the laws of Missis- 
sippi are superior to the laws of the 
United States, any more than the State 
of Mississippi would allow any one of 
us to flout its laws. 

Even though we are Senators, or even 
if we occupied any other high office in 
the United States, if we were within the 
jurisdiction of Mississippi, we all know 
well what would happen to one of us who 
violated the laws of Mississippi in Mis- 
sissippi. 

There is no reason why Governor Bar- 
nett or any other high official, or a police 
officer, each of whom is a citizen of the 
United States like any of the rest of us, 
is not amenable to Federal Government 
process. 

We thought we had done with these 
matters in the Whiskey Rebellion and in 
the Civil War. Apparently they rise to 
plague us again and again, when people 
begin to lose their perspective as a result 
of their emotions. 

I do not argue about sincerity on this 
issue. The issue is infinitely greater 
than the question of segregation or no 
segregation, or of allowing a Negro to 
enter upon the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. 

The question is, What are we? Are 
we a collection of 50 separate sovereign- 
ties, or is there the sovereignty of the 
United States in matters within the 
compass of the Constitution of the 
United States? 

We must uphold the hand of the Presi- 
dent. I hope as many Senators as feel 
so moved will let him know this in un- 
mistakable terms. In respect to a deci- 
sion like the one the President faces, 
that is the least to which he is entitled. 


NAVAL OIL SHALE RESERVES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 5423) to amend 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to take pos- 
session of the naval oil shale reserves, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
the pending business is H.R. 5423, Order 
No. 2026, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to take possession of the naval oil 
shale reserves, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 5423 was approved by the House 
of Representatives on August 16, 1962. 
It was referred to the Subcommittee on 
the National Stockpile and Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserves of which I am chair- 
man, 

The bill received the approval of the 
Subcommittee and of the full Committee 
on Armed Services, It was reported to 
the Senate on September 18. 

I hope that this bill will receive the 
approval of the Senate today and be 
sent on to the President. In order that 
Senators may have a full understanding 
of the purposes behind this bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excerpt from 
the report of the Committee on Armed 
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Services may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no exception, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


This bill would (1) authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to take possession of and to 
administer the naval oil shale reserves in the 
same manner as he now administers the naval 
petroleum reserves, and (2) authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to take possession 
of and to administer the experimental mine 
and plant located on Naval Oil Shale Reserves 
Nos. 1 and 3 near Rifle, Colo. 


BACKGROUND 


Naval Oil Shale Reserves 1, 2, and 3 were 
created by withdrawals from the public do- 
main by Executive order for the exclusive 
benefit and use of the Navy. Reserves Nos. 
1 and 3 are located in Garfield County, Colo. 
Reserve No. 2 is located in Carbon and Uin- 
tah Counties in Utah. 

The Navy never has had authority to de- 
velop or operate the oil shale reserves. Under 
the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act of 1944, the 
Secretary of the Interior constructed an 
experimental facility on Reserve No. 3. The 
operation of this facility was discontinued in 
1956. Since that time there has been a juris- 
dictional void over the experimental facility. 
In 1958 the Attorney General rendered an 
opinion that neither the Secretary of the 
Navy nor the Secretary of the Interior has 
authority to lease the experimental facility. 
One of the purposes of the bill is to confer 
authority on the Secretary of the Interior to 
encourage the use of this facility in research, 
development, test, evaluation, and demon- 
stration. The Secretary would be empowered 
to use the facility or to contract or lease the 
use of the facility to public or private per- 
sons or organizations. Removal of any oil 
shale or products would be subject to con- 
sultation with the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The second of the bill is to pro- 
vide appropriate authority for the adminis- 
tration of the naval oil shale reserves, 
Chapter 641 of title 10, United States Code, 
now contains provisions governing the juris- 
diction, control, administration, and protec- 
tion of oil reserves. The bill would insert 
in appropriate sections of this chapter com- 
parable jurisdiction, control, administra- 
tion, and protection over the naval oil shale 
reserves. As is true in the case of the naval 
petroleum reserves, actions affecting the 
naval oil shale reserves would require ap- 
proval of the President and consultation 
with the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 


PLANS TO LEASE DEMONSTRATION FACILITY 


The committee was informed that the De- 
partment of the Interior intends to offer the 
facility at Rifle for lease in a manner that 
would permit research on behalf of both 
the Government and private industry. In 
general the lessee would be required to— 

(a) Assume responsibility for proper cus- 
tody of the facilities; 

(b) Maintain certain parts of the facili- 
tles at a minimum level of maintenance; 

(c) Salvage any existing material or equip- 
ment designated by the Department of the 
Interior; 

(d) Actively carry out research projects 
on any minerals for any branch of the U.S. 
Government under appropriate agreement 
with the agency concerned, and in general 
at a priority over other projects; 

(e) Actively carry out research projects 
on any minerals for local governments, edu- 
cational institutions, U.S. companies, groups 
or individuals. All resulting patents and 
data will be the property of the sponsor 
of a project and not automatically that of 
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the U.S. Government. However, any lease 
shall provide that the U.S. Government will 
have the free use of such technology for 
Government installations whenever, but only 
when, the Secretary of the Navy, with the 
approval of the President, finds that the pro- 
duction of oil shale from the reserves is 
needed for national defense and the produc- 
tion is authorized by a joint resolution of 
Congress; 

(f) Act as a source of oil shale and shale 
oil for research and development work for 
various public and private organizations; and 

(g) Act as a general shale oil laboratory 
for private assay work, etc. 

As protection against the possibility that 
a private company might secure a lease and 
suppress active research and .experimental 
work for its own benefit, the committee was 
informed that any lease of the facility will 
include an appropriate termination clause. 

NEED FoR DEVELOPMENT 

The oll from shale in the reserves and the 
surrounding areas may be needed in the event 
of a national emergency, but the oil cannot 
be made available until such time as an oil 
industry has been established to extract oil 
from the shale and to convert it into usable 
products. There is no commercial produc- 
tion of shale oil in the United States today. 
It seems likely that in future years the peace- 
time industrial requirements of this Nation 
will have to be satisfied in part by the use 
of shale oil. The Department of the Navy 
and the Department of the Interior are con- 
vinced that it is necessary to encourage con- 
tinued experimentation in oil shale. 

If authority is granted to lease the facility 
at Rifle, this facility can become an asset in 
the advancement of our national oil shale 
technology at no greater cost than custody 
alone now involves. 

cost 

Enactment of this bill will not result in 
the expenditure of Federal funds, It is 
hoped that a successful lease will relieve the 
Government of expenditures for custody and 
maintenance. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
H.R. 5423 has two major purposes. 

First, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to take possession of and to 
administer the naval oil shale reserves 
in the same manner as he now admin- 
isters the naval petroleum reserves; and, 
second, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to take possession of and to 
administer the experimental mine and 
plant located on naval oil shale reserves 
Nos. 1 and 3 near Rifle, Colo. 

Four years ago the Attorney General 
informed the Secretary of the Navy that 
a jurisdictional void existed concern- 
ing the administration and operation of 
the naval oil shale reserve. 

This bill would make it clear that 
the Secretary of the Navy has legal au- 
thority to develop, operate, or lease these 
reserves. 

In 1944 the Department of the Interior 
constructed an oil shale demonstration 
plant on the reserves near Rifle, Colo., 
and a research program was carried on 
there until June 1956. 

At that time the program was dis- 
continued, and for the past 6 years only 
custodial and maintenance functions 
have been performed there. 

If a lease could be negotiated with a 
private company, the Government would 
be saved the present expenditures for 
custody and maintenance. 

Our oil shale reserves represent a great 
natural resource; and I would hope that 
this fact is not forgotten. 
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H.R. 5423 would recognize this po- 
tential. 

Under the terms of the bill, commer- 
cial development and operation by the 
Government in competition with private 
industry would not be authorized. 

At this time I would thank the two dis- 
tinguished Senators from Colorado and 
also the distinguished chairman of the 
Interior Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives [Mr. ASPINALL] for their 
support. They have been of great as- 
sistance in this matter. 

I hope that the Senate will approve 
H.R. 5423 in the form reported by the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my able colleague from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am well pleased, 
Mr. President, that at long last we are 
close to final congressional approval of 
a measure leading to the reactivation of 
the experimental oil shale facilities a 
Rifle, Colo. * 

Iam hopeful the Senate will this after - 
noon give its approval to H.R. 5423, the 
companion bill to S. 3623, which it was 
my privilege to introduce in the Senate. 

As the able Senator from Missouri 
stated, the bill was considered by the 
subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services and by the full commit- 
tee. I thank the able Senator from Mis- 
souri for the time and attention he has 
given to the bill, the chief importance of 
which lies in the State of Colorado. 

The importance of this bill cannot be 
overestimated. Reactivation of the oil 
shale plant at Rifle will be important 
now to the economy of the western slope, 
and it will be increasingly more impor- 
tant in the years tocome. The resump- 
tion of experiments with oil shale as a 
source for liquid fuels will be of great 
importance to our Nation and to our 
defense efforts both now and in the 
future. 

The importance of proceeding with oil 
shale experimentation has been recog- 
nized for many years by the Colorado 
congressional delegation—both in the 
House and in the Senate. 

It is due in large part to the consis- 
tently able and wise leadership of Repre- 
sentative WAYNE ASPINALL, chairman of 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, that, after years of effort, 
this measure has now received the ap- 
proval of the House, 

The able and determined work of the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] is also well known. He has 
worked to reactivate the Rifle facilities 
ever since they were first brought to a 
halt. He has introduced oil shale legis- 
lation in the 85th, 86th, and 87th Con- 
gresses. His efforts, Mr. President, are 
both widely known and widely appre- 
ciated in our State of Colorado, 

The experimental oil shale facilities 
at Rifle were constructed in 1944 by the 
Department of the Interior at a cost of 
$4,500,000. They were operated by that 
Department until 1956. 

At that time, with the loss of con- 
gressional appropriations, all further 
work was stopped at the plant and mine. 
Since then the equipment and facilities 
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at Rifle have been kept on standby basis 
by the Federal Government at a cost 
of $150,000 a year. 

On March 13, 1958, the Attorney Gen- 
eral ruled that the Secretary of the Navy 
had no legal authority to develop, oper- 
ate, or lease the reserves and that the 
Secretary of the Interior had no legal 
authority to make agreements concern- 
ing operations on, or in relation to lands 
within these reserves. The Attorney 
General also ruled that there was ques- 
tion as to general jurisdiction over the 
surface use of the naval oil shale re- 
serves including such matters as soil and 
animal conservation. 

Since 1958 the shale reserves have re- 
mained in this legal limbo, neither the 
Secretary of the Navy nor the Secretary 
of the Interior has had the authority to 
operate the facilities or to lease them for 
private operation. 

The bill before us today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, represents a solution to the legal 
difficulties created by the Attorney Gen- 
eral's ruling. At last we have before us 
a measure which has the full approval of 
all parties concerned. I am happy to be 
able to say that this bill has the full ap- 
proval of the Department of the Interior 
and of the Department of the Navy. It 
has the support of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Let us make clear, Mr. President, pre- 
cisely what this bill would do and what 
it would not do: 

First. This bill would give possession 
and control of the oil shale reserves to 
the Navy. 

Second. It would authorize the De- 
partment of the Interior to take posses- 
sion of and to administer the experimen- 
tal mine and plant located near Rifle, 
Colo. 

Third. It would give to the Navy the 
same authority over the oil shale reserves 
that it now has over the petroleum re- 
serves. And it would require that the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House be consulted and 
the President's approval be obtained be- 
fore any sale or leasing of these reserves 
by the Navy became effective. 

Fourth. It gives the Department of the 
Interior the authority needed to lease the 
experimental facilities at Rifle for the 
use of private oil companies, research 
organizations, schools, or private engi- 
neering companies. 

Fifth. It provides a clause guarantee- 
ing that the facilities leased shall be 
used for active research and experimen- 
tal work. 

This bill does not and is not intended 
to authorize the production of oil com- 
mercially or by the Government. The 
bill authorizes removal of only such oil 
shale as will be needed for experimental 
purposes. Actual production of oil would 
require approval of the President and a 
joint resolution of the Congress. 

The Congress would still retain full 
control over the utilization of the oil 
shale reserves and the plant facilities at 
Rifle. 

It is my understanding, Mr. President, 
that there is nothing within this bill 
which would restrict leasing of the facili- 
ties to any one firm or association. 
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It is also my understanding that noth- 
ing in this legislation would restrict the 
operations at the Rifle plant to experi- 
ments with oil shale. It is possible that 
future work might be done on other 
minerals found with the reserves. 

In past sessions of the Congress, the 
Senate has approved such legislation as 
this. This session, however, marks the 
first time this measure has received the 
approval of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The House has approved a sound 
measure representing the work and ef- 
forts of many people both in the ad- 
ministration and in the Congress. 
Should difficulties arise in the adminis- 
tration of this measure—and I do not 
say they will—there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the Armed Services Commit- 
tees of the two Houses will not be able 
to resolve the problems, or that Con- 
gress will not in future sessions be will- 
ing and able to amend this legislation 
as needed. 

Mr. President, I urge the prompt ap- 
proval of this measure without amend- 
ment. 

The significance of this legislation to 
the defenses of our Nation and the econ- 
omy of the western slope of Colorado 
are well set forth in an article and edi- 
torial from the respected Denver Post. 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Denver Post, July 29, 1962] 


SHALE OIL Experr’s Forecast: WEST SLOPE 
EXPECTED To Be Boom REGION 


A Navy shale oil expert Saturday pre- 
dicted a tremendous boom for Colorado’s 
western slope when oil interests begin min- 
ing extensive shale deposits near Rifle, Colo. 

Capt. Kenneth C. Lovell, director of the 
naval petroleum and oil shale reserves, was 
in Denver Saturday after visiting the area 
around Rifle where the Navy holds shale 
oil reserves. 

Lovell said a shale oil industry is in- 
evitable to satisfy the energy requirements 
of a growing country, especially as liquid 
deposits diminish. 

Population and industrial growth will be 
phenomenal on Colorado’s western slope 
and areas in Utah and Wyoming where the 
Green River shale formation extends, he 
said. 

He said the Bureau of Mines estimates 
the Green River formation contains about 
1 trillion barrels of recoverable oil. 

“When the shale industry starts you'll 
have more miners digging shale than are 
employed in the entire mining industry to- 
day,” he said. 

Lovell noted that such a population in- 
flux would require goods and services, spur- 
ring industrial growth of all kinds. 

Shale, a sedimentary rock formed by the 
consolidation of clay, mud, or silt, contains 
kerogen, a bituminous material yielding hy- 
drocarbon. 

Pilot projects experimenting with tech- 
niques for producing shale oil have evolved 
a process in which the shale is crushed 
and heated after it is mined. The hydro- 
carbon components of kerogen are thus va- 
porized, condensing into liquid oil. 

RUSSIA AHEAD 

Although shale oil is being produced in the 

Soviet Union, there has been no significant 


development of shale oil deposits in the West 
outside of the experimental pilot projects 
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established in this country by the Bureau of 
Mines and a few commercial oil companies. 

Lovell said the main factor inhibiting com- 
mercial development of shale oil is the large 
investment required. 

He lamented what he said was the small 
amount of research being done by oll com- 
panies to devise new production techniques 
which “could crack the economic barrier.” 

Lovell testified before a House subcommit- 
tee in Washington this week on a bill de- 
signed to stimulate such research. Lovell 
said a bill pending before the subcommittee 
is designed to eliminate what he termed a 
jurisdictional void between the Navy and 
the Interior Department over the Navy’s 
reserves of shale oil in the Rifle region. 

Should the bill become law, the Interior 
Department would supervise the facilities 
at the Rifle plant and would make them 
available to all for experiments in extract- 
ing the shale oil. 

NAVY WILLING 

In applauding this possibility Lovell said, 
“The Navy does not contend that it and it 
alone is the proper and only agency to put 
this facility to use. 

“We merely urge that further experimenta- 
tion and development concerning oil shale 
are vital, and that someone should be doing 
the work.” 

The Navy's interest in encouraging pro- 
duction of shale oil stems from a desire to 
have sufficient domestic oll reserves to pro- 
vide for the Navy’s petroleum needs should 
crude oil imports be curtailed, Lovell said. 

He pointed out that the United States im- 
ports oil primarily from three areas—North 
Africa, the Middle East, and Venezuela, all 
of which are noted for capricious govern- 
mental policies and recurrent strife. 

Lovell said that economics of shale oil 
production are “largely controlled” and that 
“they could be manipulated to encourage 
private investment.” 

Along this line, he suggested depletion 
tax allowances for shale oil producers equiv- 
alent to the 2714 percent granted to liquid 
oil producers. 

President Kennedy is on record in favor of 
a reduction in the oil depletion allowance 
as part of his general tax reform plan. Con- 
gress, however, has shown little interest dur- 
ing the present session in the question of 
tax reform. 


[From the Denver Post, Aug. 6, 1962] 
Om SHALE STILL HOLDS PROMISE 


The public may have become a little dis- 
enchanted by the words “oil shale,” a hy- 
drocarbon of which Colorado has many mil- 
lions of tons. 

Each time new processes are announced 
it is tempting to predict a modern “gold” 
rush, unlimited wealth, and huge new 
cities—all because of oil shale. 

So far, after some 15 years of fairly in- 
tensive research, nobody is producing shale 
oll commercially. 

This isn’t the fault of oil shale. Nor can 
it be blamed on the people who are striving 
earnestly for economical processes of shale 
mining, retorting, and refining. 

Indeed, most of the answers have been 
found. If we did not have the capacity to 
overproduce from petroleum, if foreign oil 
were not so plentiful, if demand accelerated 
more rapidly, then the if of oil shale might 
be overcome. 

But the need for producing oil and fuel 
from the vast, trillion-barrel shale beds of 
the Green River formation in western Colo- 
rado almost certainly will be real. It is a 
question of time. 

In this light, recent developments in re- 
gard to oil shale in Congress have been en- 
couraging. Bills before Congress would 
straighten out administration of shale re- 
search and shale ownership and add depth 
to present research, 
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The U.S. Navy would be given authority 
to handle the oil shale reserves much as it 
handles its petroleum reserves. The Bureau 
of Mines would be returned contro] of the 
experimental plant at Rifle, Colo., where it 
spent $19 million from 1947 to 1956 on shale 
research. The Bureau, under the new plan, 
would be authorized to renew experiments, 
possibly in cooperation with private or edu- 
cational agencies. 

A sum of $125,000, over and above the reg- 
ular budget of about $800,000, is presently 
in the offing for Bureau studies at its Lara- 
mie, Wyo., plant. This research is to center 
on byproducts of shale oil refining and on 
retorting procedures. Additionally, the Bu- 
reau plans to survey in greater detail the 
oil shales of the North Piceance Basin in 
northwest Colorado. 

While it is not easy to be encouraged over 
the immediate prospect of shale develop- 
ment, it is fairly likely that with the growth 
of fuel usage and depletion of other fuels, we 
are likely to need shale oil in the next dec- 
ade or two. 

Nuclear energy, perhaps, holds the key to 
the world’s energy needs. But, looking back 
on this field of research, it has developed 
plenty of “ifs” itself. 

The world’s energy needs are vast and, 
because of that size, seem to develop pon- 
derously. One must consciously think in 
terms of decades. 

An estimate that we will need shale oil in 
15 or 20 years sounds academic. It isn’t. 
Building a commercial oil shale plant would 
take 5 years. Getting an industry of any 
size would take 10 years. 

In that light, oil shale isn’t so academic. 
Research needs to be maintained and en- 
couraged, The current bills in Congress 
seen modest enough, considered in that 
light. The legislation promises to keep the 
door open for entry of private shale firms 
into production the moment the Nation's 
fuel economics says production is feasible. 
Further research may, indeed, hasten the 
day. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, from the Committee 
on Commerce I report favorably on the 
nomination of Alan S. Boyd, of Florida, 
to be a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for the term of 6 years expiring 
December 31, 1968. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Alan S. 
Boyd, of Florida, to be a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for the term of 6 
years expiring December 31, 1968. (Re- 
appointment.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the nomination. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SmatHers] in urging the Senate to 
support the renomination of Alan S. 
Boyd, of Florida, to be a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for the term of 
6 years expiring December 31, 1968. He 
has indeed been a member of outstand- 
ing ability and integrity; and I join the 
Senator from Florida in urging unani- 
mous consideration and approval of the 
nomination by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination? 
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The nomination was confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions of the Senate: 


S. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing for the use of the 
Joint Economic Committee of additional 
copies of its hearings entitled “State of the 
Economy and Policies for Full Employment”; 
and 


S. Con. Res. 91. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the hearings on Department of Agriculture 
handling of pooled cotton allotments of 
Billie Sol Estes. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore: 

S. 455. An act to amend the act of July 14, 
1955, relating to air pollution control, to 
authorize appropriations for an additional 
2-year period, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba, 


NAVAL OIL SHALE RESERVES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5423) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to take possession 
of the naval oil shale reserves, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] has received a letter from one of 
his constituents regarding this bill. 
Sometime in 1961 the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Interior, Mr. John M. Kelly, had 
written a letter to the effect that the 
Department of Interior was not in favor 
of the bill as it was then drawn, and the 
Senator’s constituent was concerned 
over the Department’s opposition. 

I called to the attention of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, who was then 
able to give the information to his con- 
stituent, the fact that the committee re- 
port dated August 7, 1962, changes the 
situation as set forth in the letter written 
by John Kelly. I have personally 
talked with John Kelly, and have in- 
formed the junior Senator from West 
Virginia with reference to what the posi- 
tion of the Department of the Interior is 
now. I read from page 7 of the House 
report: 

The purposes of H.R. 5423 are to eliminate 
the jurisdictional void concerning the oil 
shale reserves and to help create an incentive 


to the minerals industry by making the Rifle 
facilities available to all. 


I am now reading from the report of 
the House committee: 


The committee recommends favorable ac- 
tion by the Congress to effect these purposes 
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which can be done by enactment of this bill 
which fulfills the requirements of— 


And I emphasize these words— 


and is acceptable to both the Navy and In- 
terior Departments. 


After imparting that information to 
the able and distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia and his constitu- 
ents, they were both satisfied that the 
letter of 1961 written by the Department 
of the Interior had been rescinded. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of my colleague. 
We have both been interested in this 
subject for a long time. Experimenta- 
tion with oil shale is undoubtedly one of 
the greatest values historically and in 
the future that our country has. 

I would like to state emphatically my 
views concerning the history of the naval 
oil shale reserves, the present existing 
authority of the Department of the Navy 
and the Department of the Interior, to- 
gether with my recommendations. It is 
my desire to see this matter properly 
settled in accordance with congressional 
intent by securing the reactivation of the 
Rifle, Colo., facilities and furthering ap- 
propriate research and experimentation 
with oil shale. 

My position is well known as I have 
advocated for some time the need to re- 
activate the Rifle facilities before their 
complete deterioration, and have intro- 
duced bills to secure that objective in the 
85th, 86th, and 87th Congresses. There 
is a pressing need to carry forward ex- 
perimentation with oil shale as a source 
for liquid fuels and other products. 

As I have stated, the program of ex- 
perimentation with oil shale is of un- 
questionable and critical importance to 
the defense of the country. Specifically, 
with respect to the Rifle facilities, it is 
nothing more or less than a simple mat- 
ter of economics to utilize the facility to 
get a return on our investment. Fur- 
ther, this experimentation and research 
is essential to the development of fuel 
supplies that may be urgently needed in 
this country to avoid utter dependence on 
foreign supplies in the future. 

Historically, the naval oil shale re- 
serves were withdrawn by Executive or- 
der to “be held for the exclusive use or 
benefit of the U.S. Navy.” Such Execu- 
tive orders do not vest the Navy with 
any specific jurisdiction over the re- 
serves, nor do the orders authorize the 
Navy to perform any acts with respect 
thereto. The present authority of the 
Navy with respect to the oil shale re- 
serves is dissimilar to its authority with 
respect to naval petroleum reserves. In 
fact, Congress, in making certain amend- 
ments to the 1920 naval petroleum re- 
serves legislation, expressly included the 
following restriction: 

Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to permit the development or opera- 


tion of the naval oil shale reserves (Act of 
June 30, 1938, 58 Stat. 1234, 10 U.S.C 7438). 


The Department of the Interior, on 
the other hand, was denied authority to 
make agreements concerning operations 
on or in relation to lands within the bor- 
ders of the naval oil shale reserves by 
virtue of certain amendments to the 
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Minerals Lands Leasing Act of February 
25, 1920. 

The Department of the Interior since 
1910 has had the province and duty, on 
behalf of the Government, to investigate 
mineral fuels and unfinished mineral 
products belonging to, or for the use of, 
the United States, with a view to their 
most efficient mining, preparation, treat- 
ment and use. 

In 1944, Congress passed the Synthetic 
Liquid Fuels Act (58 Stat. 280) which di- 
rected the Department of the Interior to 
undertake certain research and experi- 
mentation and provided funds which 
were used to construct the facilities at 
Rifle, Colo. Before the construction of 
such facilities, the Department of the 
Interior secured the consent of the De- 
partment of the Navy. It apparently was 
felt that the restriction on development 
and operation did not preclude the 
Navy from consenting to the use of oil 
shale by the Department of the Interior 
to conduct research and experimenta- 
tion. 

The Attorney General, in his letter of 
opinion, concluded that neither the Sec- 
retary of the Interior nor the Secretary 
of the Navy had the right to lease to non- 
governmental entities the shale deposits 
within the naval oil shale reserves. Such 
opinion, however, quite properly ex- 
cluded consideration of the respective 
rights of the Secretary of the Navy or 
the Secretary of the Interior to make use 
of such shale deposits by the Govern- 
ment for experimental and research pur- 
poses. 

In view of the historical role of the De- 
partment of the Interior in mineral re- 
sources research and experimental de- 
velopment, I am now convinced that it 
would be more appropriate to continue 
such activities in the Department of the 
Interior. Technology that has been de- 
veloped to date has been developed by 
the Department of the Interior and the 
program which has been conducted in 
this area, and specifically at the Rifle 
facilities, should be continued and en- 
couraged. This historical role and the 
program heretofore conducted by the De- 
partment of the Interior is fully docu- 
mented in the House committee report. 

I am very appreciative of the presence 
in the Senate Chamber and the great 
interest of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the 
chairman of the subcommittee. When I 
first received the bill, there were certain 
clarifications that I thought should be 
made. The first of these is that I would 
expect the Secretary of the Interior to 
take possession of and operate the ex- 
perimental demonstration facilities near 
Rifle, Colo., and that all of the facilities 
operated heretofore in connection with 
oil shale research, including the mine 
and other appurtenances, would be in- 
cluded in the word “facility.” 

The bill merely uses the one word 
“facility.” I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri if in 
his contemplation of the bill the use of 
the word “facility” would not only in- 
clude the mining area where they have 
previously taken out shale and the ad- 
jacent area, but also the administration 
buildings, the laboratory buildings, the 
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retorts, crushers, and all the adjacent 
facilities there. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
first, I thank my friend, the able senior 
Senator from Colorado, for his kind 
se with respect to my efforts on the 

ill. 

Second, I agree with his analysis of 
the word. Iam confident that the legis- 
3 history will verify his interpreta- 

m. 


The able Senator had received a letter, 
as I remember, from the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, on 
this subject, in which another word was 
discussed. That word was “consulta- 
tion.” 

oe ALLOTT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Icongratulate the 
Senator for obtaining that letter. I be- 
lieve that clarifies not only the relative 
positions of both the Navy Department 
and the Department of the Interior, but 
also goes into considerable constructive 
detail as to how the bill can now func- 
tion to the advantage of the country 
under the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. The Senator has 
seen that letter. I believe he agrees 
with the interpretation of the word “con- 
sultation” and the way in which the dis- 
tinguished chairman, Mr. Vinson of the 
House of Representatives, analyzes it. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. I believe the Sena- 
tor is performing a constructive function 
in clarifying in the legislative history 
both the word “facility” and the word 
“consultation.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. I 
assume that the Secretary of the In- 
terior will be granted complete authority 
to carry out such research and experi- 
mentation with oil shale as is appropri- 
ate, and that such authority will include 
the right to enter into agreements with 
private parties to accomplish the results. 

I am sure that no one disagrees with 
that interpretation, because, at page 8 
of the bill, it is provided: 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior, subject 
to the approval of the President, shall by 
contract, lease, or otherwise the 
use of the facility described in subsection (a) 
above in research, development, test, evalu- 
ation, and demonstration work. 


May I ask the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, if in his opinion the bill—and 
I refer particularly to page 8—would pro- 
vide that the Secretary of the Interior 
could enter into contracts or leases, not 
only with nonprofit organizations and 
universities and foundations, but also 
with private persons, entities, or corpo- 
rations? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. I believe the Sena- 
tor is correct, in that the Secretary 
could do so. The only reservation—I 
know the Senator agrees with me—is 
that there may not be direct competition 
in an operating manner with private in- 
dustry. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. I am 
speaking only about research and devel- 
opment and test and evaluation and 
demonstration work. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. I may add that, based on the 
past experience I have had with the Na- 
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tional Security Resources Board, the vast 
oil shale reserves in this country, a major 
portion of which are in the State of 
Colorado, are very important to the fu- 
ture security of the United States. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 
I know that we subscribe to that state- 
ment completely. Of course, the adjoin- 
ing States of Wyoming and Utah have 
great reserves, and there is also a lower 
grade reserve to the east of Colorado and 
west of us here in Washington, called the 
Chattanooga Ledge, which someday may 
be significant also. 

There is another matter which I wish 
to clear up. Is it the understanding of 
the Senator that the Secretary of the In- 
terior would have the right to use oil 
shale from the naval oil shale reserve in 
any research, experimental, or develop- 
ment work? I refer particularly to sub- 
paragraph (b) on page 8 of the bill. 
Would the Secretary of the Interior have 
the right to use the oil shale from the 
naval oil shale reserves in research and 
experimental and developmental work, 
which he may contract or lease or how- 
ever he may handle it? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Without question. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There is one additional 
question that I should like to have 
cleared up. The Senator has already 
referred to the fact that the bill in no 
instance would authorize or seek to au- 
thorize, directly or indirectly, commercial 
development and operation of individual 
oil shales reserves. Is that the Senator’s 
understanding? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. However, we do not want to 
overemphasize that, because he knows 
that a tremendous amount of oil today 
comes to us from abroad. If certain con- 
ditions changed in the world, as, for 
example, a major change in the situa- 
tion in the Middle East, the entire pro- 
duction aspect of oil in this country 
would undergo a major change from 
the standpoint of need as against supply. 
Therefore, I would hope, having spent a 
good deal of time on this matter of oil 
shale reserves, some 10 years ago, that 
the research and development would 
proceed as expeditiously as possible. I 
was glad to note in the letter from the 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, the able Representative from 
Georgia, that he referred to 2,000 tons 
a day as what could be mined in this 
development. I was glad to see that 
figure, because that shows that we are 
getting out of what might be called the 
laboratory and into practical develop- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to make my own 
position clear. In saying that the bill 
does not refer to commercial use, I am 
referring to the provisions of the bill 
contained in the last section of the bill, 
section (12) which amends section 7438, 
entitled Rifle, Colo., Plant; Possession, 
Use, and Transfer of.” 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The sole purpose of 
this section is to provide for the use, 
through lease or contract, of these fa- 
cilities, or “facility,” if we use the col- 
lective noun of the term which we have 
adopted; and that it may be used not only 
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by nonprofit organizations but also by 
private individuals. 

There is one other question. I know 
the Senator is very hard pressed for time, 
and that he must leave. Before he 
leaves I should like to ask the Senator 
whether it is his understanding from the 
facts that if the Secretary of the In- 
terior enters into a lease or a contract 
for a portion of the facility, whether it 
were one retort or two retorts, or what- 
ever it might be, the Secretary of the 
Interior could still, beyond that, enter 
into contracts or leases or agreements 
with a second or third or fourth party 
for use of the facility, either jointly or 
separately, so that research work could 
be carried on there separately, whether 
the organizations which occupied a part 
of the premises were actually joined to- 
gether in a joint enterprise or not. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is a question 
which is a little difficult for me to an- 
swer based on my understanding of the 
situation. Certainly there is no provision 
for an exclusive contract on the part of 
the Secretary of the Interior. I should 
say that he could make more than one 
contract. I hope that in the operation, 
subject to the word “consultation” as 
discussed in the letter from the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Armed 
Services, what the Secretary would do 
would be to work jointly with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, so that as quickly as 
possible we could get the results that 
would show to the maximum degree that 
oil shale was available; and that the de- 
velopment would go on as rapidly as pos- 
sible and make it available on a competi- 
tive basis. As I understand the purpose 
of the bill and the letter writen by Chair- 
man Vinson in explanation of the bill, it 
has to do primarily with just that, to get 
this moving so that if we do need oil we 
can have it on a production basis at 
minimum cost as a result of increased 
research and development. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is true. Since the 
purpose of the bill is research and de- 
velopment, I take it that the legislative 
history is clear that independent lines 
of research and development may be 
carried on, on the premises at one and 
the same time, and the Secretary of the 
Interior has the power to enter into mul- 
tiple agreements or contracts or leases. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is my under- 
standing of the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Or a cooperative agree- 
ment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would hope it 
would be cooperative, especially with the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I express my deep ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Missouri 
for remaining with us to clear up this 
legislative history. At the conclusion 
of my remarks, I shall place in the REC- 
orp letters which I have addressed to the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and to Mr. Vinson, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services of the House, to clear 
up this matter. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Colorado. It has been a 
privilege to work with him and with the 
oo junior Senator from Colo- 
rado. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. DIRKSEN] had prepared a 
comment and an analysis of H.R. 5423. 
On his behalf, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the statements be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR DIRKSEN 


When I was a young fellow, there used 
to be a game called “scrambles.” It was a 
test of speed and aggressiveness. It could 
be played at a Fourth of July picnic or at 
almost any time. The game was really very 
much like its name. We kids would scramble 
for a coin or a piece of candy thrown in our 
midst by some kind person. Now, H.R. 5423 
reminds me of that game of scrambles. It 
started because, as the House Committee on 
Armed Services said in its report discussing 
the background of the bill: 

“Legislation of this nature is necessary 
to fill a jurisdictional void in the law, since 
the Attorney General on March 13, 1958, by 
letter, advised that the Secretary of the Navy 
has no legal authority to develop, operate, or 
lease either the reserves or withdraw public 
lands and the improvements thereon in the 
naval oil shale reserves and that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has no legal authority 
to make agreements concerning operations 
on or in relation to land within the borders 
of these reserves.” 

Once that jurisdiction void had been dis- 
covered, both the Department of the Navy 
and the Department of the Interior scram- 
bled to fill the void with proposed legislation. 
The issue raised by the bill is: “Who gets 
what?” Each Department contends that it 
should have the basic authority with respect 
to the development of oll shale reserves. 
H.R. 5423, as introduced, would have author- 
ized the Department of the Navy to take 
possession of and administer an experi- 
mental plant located near Rifle, Colo. The 
Department of the Interior objected strongly 
and presented its alternative legislative pro- 


There is no question about the basic facts 
which are involved. The House committee 
report from the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices states: 

“The oil from shale in these reserves and 
the surrounding areas may well be needed 
in the event of a national emergency, but it 
cannot become available until such time 
as an oil shale industry has been established 
in the area to extract the oil and convert 
it into usable products. There is no com- 
mercial production of shale oil in the United 
States. 

“Further, it seems inevitable that peace- 
time industrial and defense oil requirements 
of this Nation will in time have to be satis- 
fied in part by the use of shale oil.” 

The report goes on to say: 

“The Navy has never used the shale oil 
reserves for experimental purposes. 

“Historically the Department of the In- 
terior has been the agency of the executive 
branch which has dealt with mineral re- 
sources development.” 

The report of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services adopts this language and 
these conclusions. 

Thus the Armed Services Committees of 
both the Senate and the House are convinced 
that an oil shale industry must be developed 
to serve the Nation in both its peacetime 
pursuits and its defense needs. Both com- 
mittees are also in accord that such develop- 
ment has been carried out historically by 
the Department of the Interior rather than 
by the Navy. 
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If it is to be our job to resolve this game 
of “scrambles” in which the Department of 
the Navy and the Department of the Interior 
are contending for the right to do, or su- 
pervise, experimental work in the develop- 
ment of methods of extracting oil from 
shale, I suggest that we do not depart from 
this historical division of functions particu- 
larly when this matter has reached the Sen- 
ate floor without any hearings being held on 
it by a Senate committee. 

I regret the fact that there have been no 
hearings held on a matter of such impor- 
tance to the country, especially when it has 
such a substantial bearing on the long range 
sources of energy available for both peace- 
time and defense uses. It might be a wiser 
course of action to hold off on this matter 
until hearings can be held. Without such 
hearings, all I can do is to urge that we fol- 
low our precedent and that we clearly pro- 
vide for the various contingencies which 
may arise. For this reason I wish to have 
those who urge this bill at this time clearly 
set the record straight on a few points. 

First, I believe it should be made clear 
that subsection (a) of section 7438 clearly 
covers both the experimental mine and plant 
located near Rifle, Colo. It seems to me that 
this is the intention from the language in 
both the House and Senate reports which 
refer to “mine and plant” although some 
confusion might later arise because of the 
use of the word “facility” in the singular in 
the bill. I would, therefore, like assurance 
on this point. 

Second, I believe that we need assurance 
that this development of oil shale reserves 
will remain the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. If we are to proceed in 
this matter without hearings in the Senate, 
I believe we should not depart from our 
precedent in placing the development of 
mineral resources in the Department of the 
Interior. ‘Therefore, I believe we should 
clearly spell out what we mean by providing 
for the easy transfer of this facility “by 
letter” to the Secretary of the Navy. Both 
committee reports state that it is neces- 
sary for both our peacetime use and na- 
tional defense that an oil shale industry 
be established and both reports indicate 
that it is contemplated that part or all the 
development work at the facility will be 
done by private organizations, I doubt we 
will find any responsible organization to un- 
dertake such work unless we make clear now 
the conditions under which the facility can 
be transferred to the Navy for its use. 

Third, the bill presently provides that the 
Secretary of the Interior cannot act in con- 
nection with the mining of any shale for 
experimental purposes until after the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has consulted with the 
Committees on Armed Services of the House 
and Senate. In view of the fact that the 
only mining which the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to do is with respect to 
the experimentation authorized by the bill, 
I believe that we should have assurance at 
this time that the Secretary of the Navy will 
consult with the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices promptly upon the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. è 

Fourth, in view of the fact that these fa- 
cilities were in the past constructed and op- 
erated by the Department of the Interior, I 
would not rule out the possibility of the use 
of the facilities in the future by the Depart- 
ment, or by the Department in cooperation 
with others. Therefore, I believe we should 
have a clear understanding that the term 
“lease” includes such cooperative agree- 
ments. 

Lastly, in view of the urgency reflected in 
the reports of both the House and Senate 
committees, I would have used a stronger 
word than “may” in the provisions relating 
to the powers of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. If we mean that there is urgency, I 
believe we should make it clear at this time 
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that we intend that the Secretary shall take 
steps to use or lease the facilities for this 
development work and mine or authorize the 
mining of such oil shale as may be necessary 
to carry out the work. 

And so, I want to put to those who urge 
this legislation at this time without hearings 
the following questions: 

(1) Does “facility” include both the plant 
and the mine? 

(2) Under what conditions can the facil- 
ity be transferred by letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy? 

(3) Has the Se of the Navy agreed 
to consult with the Committees on Armed 
Services promptly upon request of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior? 

(4) Does the term “lease” include coopera- 
tive agreements between the Government 
and private organizations? 

(5) Is it our intention that the Secretary 
of the Interior take prompt steps to use or 
\ease this facility for this development work 
and to mine or authorize the mining and 
removal of the necessary oil shale to this 
facility and other facilities used by the Gov- 
ernment and private organizations in con- 
ore with this experimental development 
wor 


Mr. HRUSKA. The statement con- 
tains several questions, which it was 
the desire of the Senator from Illinois 
to propound to the Senator from Col- 
orado, for the purpose of establishing 
a legislative history on the measure. On 
behalf of the Senator from Illinois, I 
shall undertake to propound those ques- 
tions and would appreciate having the 
Senator from Colorado respond to them, 
if he will be so kind as to do so. It may 
be a little repetitious with respect to 
points which have been established, but 
in deference to the Senator from Illinois 
ie ask the questions, notwithstand- 

g. 

First, according to the Senator from 
Illinois, it should be made clear that 
subsection (a) of section 7438 clearly 
covers both the experimental mine and 
the plant located near Rifle, Colo. It 
seems that this is the intention from 
the language in both the House and 
Senate reports which refer to “mine and 
plant” although some confusion might 
later arise because of the use of the 
word “facility” in the singular in the 
bill. Therefore, the Senator from Illi- 
nois would like assurance on this point. 
Can the Senator from Colorado give that 
assurance? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the his- 
tory of this situation is such that a large 
amount of the administration and re- 
search work for this area has not only 
gone into the retorts and that sort of 
thing, but also a large amount of ex- 
perimental work has been done in con- 
nection with the methods of mining. So 
there is no question in my mind, as the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
answered a while ago, that when we use 
the word “facility” as a collective noun, 
we are referring to the mines, the land 
immediately adjacent, the administra- 
tion building, the laboratory building, 
retorts, crushers, and means of access to 
all of them including the mines, crush- 
ers, and retorts. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The second question 
which the Senator from Illinois was in- 
terested in having answered was as to the 
conditions under which the facility can 
be transferred, by letter, to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The Senator from Il- 
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linois had in mind, in that connection, 
that traditionally and by precedent we 
usually find the development of mineral 
resources as being within the domain of 
the Department of the Interior. How- 
ever, there is a provision for transfer, 
by letter, to the Secretary of the Navy. 
Under what conditions may that be 
done? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think perhaps it 
would be wise to read, first of all, the 
language of the bill, which provides: 


For such purposes the Secretary of the 
Interior may use, lease for use by institu- 
tions, organizations, or individuals, public 
or private, or transfer by letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy the facility described in 
subsection (a) * * +, 


I addressed the same question to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to the Secretary of 
the Interior and his reply may be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 7, 1962. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: I invite your atten- 
tion to H.R. 5423, a bill presently pending 
before the Senate Armed Forces Committee. 
In its present form, the bill raises several 
questions, which should be clarified prior 
to, but in anticipation of, enactment. In 
view of the fact that persons within your 
Department worked closely with the Navy 
and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in formulating this compromise ver- 
sion, your comments will prove most helpful 
and informative. All of my questions relate 
to section 7438. 

HR. 5423 grants possession of the Rifle, 
Colo., experimental facilities to you. I am 
concerned that the language of the bill is 
vague insofar as it relates to the number 
of institutions and/or individuals that can 
use the facilities simultaneously or concur- 
rently. It would not, in my judgment, be 
in the best interests of the United States to 
have the facility “locked up” by a single 
institution or one particular group of indi- 
viduals, What are your views on this mat- 
ter? And may I inquire as to your inter- 
pretation. 

Amongst the alternatives granted is your 
right to transfer the facility at Rifle, by letter, 
to the Secretary of the Navy. I do not like 
this ement, preferring to see Interior 
or Navy with a clear-cut mandate to make a 
success out of Rifle. However, my questions 
relating to this arrangement are (1) would 
you contemplate executing the transfer dur- 
ing the existence of a valid lease or contract 
upon the premises? If so, under what cir- 
cumstances? (2) How long do you propose 
to maintain possession of the Rifle facility 
in the event no contract or lease is secured? 

My final area of concern deals with your 
authority to mine and remove oil shale from 
the naval reserve. The specific language in 
question is as follows: “The Secretary of the 
Interior may, after consultation by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy with the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, mine and remove, or au- 
thorize the mining and removal of any oil 
shale or product therefrom from lands in 
the naval oil shale reserves that may be 
needed for such experimentation.’ Do you 
foresee any difficulty in the administration 
of this provision? Frankly, the meaning of 
the key word “consultation” is not alto- 
gether clear to me. I see no mandatory re- 
quirement obligating the Secretary of the 
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Navy to act, in your behalf: What are your 
views? 

The possibility exists that I shall appear 
on September 13, 1962, before the full Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate. Your 
reply to this letter, no later than September 
12, would be greatly appreciated and would 
assist me in framing my testimony. At this 
writing, I am considering offering some 
amendments designed to cure the defects 
which appear to exist and which I outlined 
above. It may be that your response would 
provide reassurances which would make 
some or all of my amendments unnecessary. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senator. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., September 11, 1962. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: This is in reply to 
your letter of September 7 concerning cer- 
tain aspects of section 7438 of H.R. 5423, 
presently pending before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

We agree that it would be unwise to per- 
mit the Rifle facility to be “locked up” under 
any contractual arrangement. The proposed 
legislation gives the Department of the In- 
terior possession of the Rifle facility while 
providing flexibility in its authority to con- 
tract oll shale research, to lease the facility, 
or to conduct research on its own account., 
In the event that the Department is success- 
ful in contracting or leasing operation of the 
Rifle facility in whole or in part, you may 
be assured the terms of the arrangement or 
arrangements will provide safeguards for the 
public interest. At this point it is impos- 
sible to determine the nature of future op- 
erations at Rifle or the number of lessees 
that might be involved. The Department 
of the Interior intends, however, to oversee 
operations at this facility in such a manner 
as to insure that the broadest public interest 
will be served. 

Should this proposed legislation become 
law, the Department of the Interior plans to 
maintain active control over the Rifle facility 
while conducting its own research and de- 
velopment work or throughout the term of 
any contracts or leases. The Department 
regards this legislation as a mandate to 
bring about productive use of the Rifle 
facility. 

The length of time this Department would 
maintain possession of the Rifle facility, in 
the event that no contract or lease were 
secured, cannot be determined. The alter- 
native provided in section 7438 of trans- 
ferring the facility from this Department to 
the ent of the Navy is, therefore, 
solely in the nature of a safeguard. Should 
it become necessary at some future point, 
because of lack of funds or a shift in empha- 
sis of the Bureau’s program, the transfer 
could be accomplished expeditiously. At 
this time, however, there are no plans to 
effect such a transfer. 

The Department anticipates no difficul- 
ties in the administration of the provision 
for mining and removal of shale from the 
naval reserve, inasmuch as this provision 
was mutually agreed upon at a meeting of 
representatives of the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of the Navy. 
The Navy assured us that it would notify 
the congressional committee promptly upon 
our request. The language in the proposed 
legislation simply spells out the procedure 
for authorizing the mining and removal of 
shale. It does not in our view create any 
administrative problems. 

Sincerely yours, 


Secretary of the Interior a 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in reply 
to this particular question, in his letter 
of September 11, the Secretary of the 
Interior said: 

The length of time this Department would 
maintain possession of the Rifle facility, in 
the event that no contract or lease were 
secured, cannot be determined. The alter- 
native provided in section 7438 of transfer- 
ing the facility from this Department to the 
Department of the Navy is, therefore, solely 
in the nature of a safeguard. Should it 
become necessary at some future point, be- 
cause of lack of funds or a shift in empha- 
sis of the Bureau’s program, the transfer 
could be accomplished expeditiously. At this 
time, however, there are no plans to effect 
such a transfer. 


So when the Secretary of the Interior 
uses the words “solely in the nature of 
a safeguard,” I take it for granted—and 
I believe this is a part of the legislative 
history—that it is not something to be 
transferred upon a whim, but that it 
would be transferred only on very good 
cause shown and after it had been dem- 
onstrated that the whole picture sur- 
rounding oil shale and oil shale develop- 
ment and experimentation had changed. 

I might answer further by saying that 
Representative Vuvson also answered 
the question. He was the principal au- 
thor of the bill in the House. He said: 


Also, the bill clearly recognizes the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
vide oil shale and products therefrom for 
national defense needs. It seems to me that 
the national interest is best served by per- 
mitting transfer of the facilities from In- 
terior to the Navy. I say this because there 
may arise circumstances under which In- 
terior, for one reason or another, might be 
unable to operate the plant during peace- 
time. Under such a circumstance, it would 
seem quite reasonable for the Department of 
the Navy, as a military department, to take 
over the facilities in order to accelerate the 
experimental work which could mean so 
much to the Nation in an emergency. 

Indeed, I might say that in my opinion 
this language does not weaken the congres- 
sional mandate to the Department of the 
Interior but rather strengthens our over- 
all national flexibility in this important 
area. 


Mr. HRUSKA. The bill provides that 
the Secretary of the Interior may not 
act in connection with the mining of 
any shale for experimental purposes un- 
til after the Secretary of the Navy has 
consulted with the Committees on 
Armed Services of the House and Sen- 
ate. In view of the fact that the only 
mining which the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to do is with respect 
to the experimentation authorized by 
the bill, it is considered desirable that 
there be assurance at this time that the 
Secretary of the Navy will consult with 
the Committees on Armed Services 
promptly upon the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Are such as- 
surances contained in the record, or can 
they be given? 

Mr. ALLOTT. In reply to the Sen- 
ator’s question, I read again from the 
letter of Representative VINSON: 

Next, you note that the bill as written 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
remove shale “after consultation by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy with the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives.” You note that the bill 
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contains no definition of the word “consulta- 
tion,” and for this reason, you express con- 
cern that there would be no obligation upon 
the Secretary of the Navy to initiate con- 
sultation if he chose not to do so, You ask 
whether I regard this as a problem. 

It is true that the bill does not contain 
any definition of the word “consultation.” 
However, the practice of consulting with the 
Armed Services Committee is one which has 
a long history in connection with the petro- 
leum reserves. While not defined, the word 
has an accepted meaning so far as the execu- 
tive branch and the committee are concerned 
which has enabled congressional surveillance 
of our petroleum reserves for many years, 
and, in my opinion, to the great benefit of 
the Government. 

Actually, “consultation” is a word of con- 
siderable elasticity which has been expanded 
and contracted over the years to fit particu- 
lar situations as they have arisen. Its main 
purpose is simply to assure that the cogni- 
zant committees of the Congress are aware 
at all times of what action is being con- 
templated by the executive branch with re- 
spect to these very important oil reserves. 
The fact that we have now included the oil 
shale reserves within the consultation proc- 
ess will mean nothing more than a continu- 
ation of the well-established and effective 
practice which has been in existence for a 
very long time. 


If I may reply further to the Senator 
from Nebraska, I directed, by letter, the 
same question to the Secretary of the 
Navy and I received a reply, dated 
September 11, 1962, as follows: 


In fact, “consultation” means action taken 
by the Secretary of the Navy to inform the 
Armed Services Committees of intended ac- 
tion and new programs relating to the re- 
serves. The subjects have not been limited 
to those specifically required by the statute. 
The committees are consulted on other mat- 
ters concerning major actions or policy de- 
cisions affecting the reserves. The “consul- 
tation” is usually accomplished informally 
by letters. This process affords the commit- 
tees the opportunity to keep abreast of cur- 
rent developments, to register objection, and 
if they so desire, to hold formal hearings or to 
take corrective legislative action. 

Because of the interest the Congress has 
in the naval petroleum and oil shale re- 
serves, the Department of the Navy main- 
tains a close working relationship with those 
committees thereon, and it is the Secretary's 
policy to keep them fully informed upon all 
matters relating thereto. I want to assure 
you that the language in H.R. 5423 concern- 
ing consultation is amply sufficient to insure 
prompt action and cooperation by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on any request of the De- 
partment of the Interior to mine and ré- 
move any amount of oil shale as may be 
needed for experimentation. 


Mr. HRUSKA. That information cer- 
tainly is reassuring. It indicates that 
there is a pattern for this type of con- 
sultation which is an approved routine, 
and it is helpful to know that this par- 
ticular situation is being embraced in 
that pattern and routine. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes; and I think per- 
haps even more important is the last 
sentence, which involves a question 
which concerns me very much—namely, 
the assurance that when the Department 
of the Interior informs them, the Navy 
will immediately take steps to see to it 
that the Department can mine the shale, 
can provide for the development, and so 
forth. 

Mr. HRUSKA. These facilities were 
provided by the Department and were 
operated by it. Therefore, there exists 
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the possibility that in the future they 
might be operated by the Deparment or 
in cooperation with others; and there is 
the understanding that the term 
“leased,” as used in the bill, provides for 
such cooperative agreements between 
those two entities or between others, 
does it not? Can that assurance be 
given? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I believe so. A moment 
ago the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] said, when I mentioned co- 
operative agreements, that he hoped the 
action taken would be along that line; 
and I call attention to subparagraph (b), 
which provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior, subject to the approval of the 
President, shall, by contract, lease, or 
otherwise, encourage the use of the 
facility. The use of the word “other- 
wise,” together with the legislative his- 
tory established by the Senator from 
Missouri, does establish that; and I sup- 
port the bill today with that concept; 
namely, that it can be done by coopera- 
tive agreement, also; and I am glad the 
Senator from Missouri volunteered that 
information. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in view 
of the committee reports, I would have 
used a stronger word than “may.” If 
we believe there is urgency in this con- 
nection, I believe we should provide that 
we intend that the Secretary shall take 
steps to use the lease and facilities for 
the developmental work of the mine, or 
authorize such developments of the 
shale as may be necessary to carry out 
the work. 

What are the thoughts of the Senator 
from Colorado in regard to that matter? 

Mr. ALLOTT. My thoughts are as 
follows: Some 4 or 5 years ago Congress 
shut off funds for carrying on further 
experimentation and developmental work 
at the mine and the facility at Rifle. 
Therefore, it seems futile to direct him to 
do it, when there is no authorization here 
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it. I hope that by cooperative agree- 
ment, perhaps, this might come along 
in the future. 

But it is clear—and the legislative his- 
tory being made here should be per- 
fectly clear from all that the Senator 
from Missouri has said, and from all 
that my colleague has said—that we in- 
tend by this bill that the Secretary of the 
Interior will utilize every effort to use 
the whole mechanism of agreements, 
leases, contracts, cooperative agreements, 
or whatever else may be helpful, in order 
to carry out the purpose of section 7438 
for the development, research, and ex- 
perimentation on oil shale. 

I should like to ask my colleague 
whether it is his understanding that 
this is the purpose of this section, with- 
out the mandatory provisions, that the 
Secretary of the Interior will do it. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is clearly my 
understanding. Moreover, if the Secre- 
tary of the Interior does not do it, we 
convey certain rights and clear up the 
title for the Navy. We place this fa- 
cility in the hands of the Department 
of the Interior, and that means all that 
goes with it. But if something happens 
so that the Department of the Interior 
does not function in this way, I have 
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no doubt that Congress will give the fa- 
cility to the Navy and will let the Navy 
develop it, although traditionally and 
historically this experimentation func- 
tion belongs in the Department of the 
Interior. From some conversations I 
have had with the Department of the 
Interior, I have been led to believe that 
the Department of the Interior is ready 
to proceed and will not delay with this 
development. 

So I support the position taken by my 
colleague. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, in referring further to 
the letter of September 11 from the De- 
partment of the Interior, I note the fol- 
lowing sentence: 

The Department regards this legislation 
as a mandate to bring about productive use 
of the Rifle facility. 


So I think that answers the question. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in full in the Recorp 
my letters to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to the Secretary of the Navy, 
and to Chairman Vinson, of the House 
Armed Services Committee, together 
with the replies. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 17, 1962. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Thank you very much 
for your kind and complete answer to my 
inquiry of September 7, concerning H.R. 
5423 


I think your letter, together with the 
other information I have, will serve as a leg- 
islative history which should take care of 
most of the questions I had raised. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senator. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., September 13, 1962. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLOTT: I want to thank you 
for your letter of September 7, 1962, concern- 
ing H.R. 5423, a bill relating to the naval 
oil shale reserves. I think that the first 
paragraph of your letter is a fine summary 
of the importance which this bill has to the 
Nation from the standpoint of defense and 
to your own State from the standpoint of 
the local economy. You do, however, ex- 
press concern over some of the provisions of 
the bill. I will try to respond to the matters 
which you have raised. 

First, you note that although the bill vests 
authority over the experimental plant at 
Rifle in the Department of the Interior, it 
permits the Secretary of the Interior to 
transfer these facilities to the Secretary of 
the Navy. You feel that full jurisdiction 
should be vested in one or the other depart- 
ment in order to encourage a maximum ef- 
fort to use these facilities. I would say in 
response to this that the bill recognizes the 
historic role of the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of the Interior in mineral re- 
sources development. Actually, the provi- 
sion which you refer to does not permit the 
Department of the Interior to transfer to the 
Navy any of the responsibility or the incen- 
tive that it has to advance mineral resources 
development. It permits the Interior to 
transfer only the facilities near Rifle, Colo., 
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to the Navy, which to my mind is quite a 
different thing. 

Also, the bill clearly recognizes the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
vide oil shale and products therefrom for 
national defense needs. It seems to me that 
the national interest is best served by per- 
mitting transfer of the facilities from Inte- 
rior to the Navy. I say this because there 
may arise circumstances under which Inte- 
rior, for one reason or another, might be 
unable to operate the plant during peace- 
time. Under such a circumstance it would 
seem quite reasonable for the Department 
of the Navy, as a military department, to 
take over the facilities in order to accelerate 
the experimental work which could mean so 
much to the Nation in an emergency. 

Indeed, I might say that in my own opin- 
ion this language does not weaken the 
congressional mandate to the Department of 
the Interior but rather strengthens our over- 
all national flexibility in this important area. 

Next, you note that the bill as written 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
remove shale “after consultation by the 
Secretary of the Navy with the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives.” You note that 
the bill contains no definition of the word 
“consultation” and for this reason, you ex- 
press concern that there would be no obliga- 
tion upon the Secretary of the Navy to 
initiate consultation if he chose not to do 
so. You ask whether I regard this as a 
problem. 

It is true that the bill does not contain 
any definition of the word “consultation.” 
However, the practice of consulting with the 
Armed Services Committee is one which has 
a long history in connection with the petro- 
leum reserves. While not defined, the word 
has an accepted meaning so far as the 
executive branch and the committee are 
concerned which has enabled congressional 
surveillance of our petroleum reserves for 
many years and, in my opinion, to the great 
benefit of the Government. 

Actually, “consultation” is a word of con- 
siderable elasticity which has been expanded 
and contracted over the years to fit particu- 
lar situations as they have arisen. Its main 
purpose is simply to insure that the cogni- 
zant committees of the Congress are aware 
at all times of what action is being contem- 
plated by the executive branch with respect 
to these very important oil reserves. The 
fact that we have now included the oil shale 
reserves within the consultation process will 
mean nothing more than a continuation of 
the well established and effective practice 
which has been in existence for a very long 
time. 

You ask whether the Department of the 
Interior must initiate a consultation each 
time shale is needed for experimental pur- 
poses. I will answer this question in the 
negative. I would visualize that the pro- 
cedure will be somewhat as follows: First, a 
determination will be made by the executive 
branch as to the amount of shale needed for 
experimental purposes. Let us say that this 
determination contemplates mining some 
2,000 tons daily. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee will study this requirement and if it 
agrees that 2,000 tons daily is a reasonable 
amount, it will advise the Department that 
no objection will be interposed to the mining 
of this amount for the ensuing year or 
some such time. After this, no consultation 
will be required during the stated period 
unless, of course, it is found that a greater 
amount is needed, in which event another 
similar consultation would. be held. 

With respect to your expression of concern 
that the Secretary of the Navy is under no 
obligation to initiate consultation, I would 
say this: The interest of the Department of 
the Interior and that of the Deparment of 
the Navy are identical in their end result. I 
cannot see that any difficulty whatsoever 
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could arise from this source. It must be 
kept in mind, I think, that this bill is a 
joint product of the Navy and Interior and 
is based on their understanding as how best 
to mine and remove oil shale from the reserve 
for experimentation. I cannot conceive of 
any circumstance under which the Navy 
would be unwilling to initiate consultation 
and to carry through from that point. In- 
deed, I can hardly believe, in any event, 
that such a matter would not come to my 
attention if any difficulty of this nature 
arose. 

I can well understand the concern which 
you feel about this so important matter 
and I dm wholly appreciative of your desire 
to raise these questions and receive answers 
to them. I hope that what I have written 
above does provide answers to your questions 
but I want to assure you if there is any 
point which I have not covered in sufficient 
detail or indeed if there are other matters 
not mentioned in your letter concerning 
which you would like my views, please let 
me know and I will be most happy to do 
my best to provide further information. 

Sincerely, ' 
CARL Vinson, Chairman. 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1962. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHARMAN: You are aware, I am 
certain, of my keen interest over the years 
in the development of oil shale. A capa- 
bility to produce petroleum from shale in 
commercial quantities is in the national] in- 
terest. I have pressed for the development 
of research in this field, hoping that a com- 
mercially feasible technique can ultimately 
be realized. Oil extracted from shale may 
well prove to be the vital asset in the event 
of a national emergency. It could, as well, 
give rise to a new industry beneficial to the 
State of Colorado and the entire economy. 
For these reasons I introduced bills in the 
85th, 86th, and 87th Congresses in an effort 
to resolve conclusively the legislative hiatus 
which, even today, denies either to the De- 
partment of the Interior or the Navy De- 
partment the use of the facilities at Rifle, 
Colo. 

H.R. 5423, reported from your committee 
and passed by the House, deals with this 
problem and does so in a very constructive 
way. The bill, however, gives rise to a num- 
ber of questions which should be answered, 
in order to have a full and complete under- 
standing of the legislation. Since I heartily 
concur with the objectives of H.R. 5423 and 
would hope for its speedy enactment, it 
would be of great assistance if you, as the 
principal architect of the bill, would furnish 
me with your views regarding the ensuing 
questions—all of which relate to the amend- 
ment of section 7438. 

While vesting authority over the Rifle 
plant and facilities with the Secretary of 
the Interior, the bill permits him to transfer 
these facilities, by letter, to the Secretary 
of the Navy. In my judgment, a firm and 
full authority should vest in one or the other 
Department, in order to encourage a maxi- 
mum effort to use the facilities in accord- 
ance with the congressional mandate. The 
alternative provision in the bill wrests from 
Interior the full measure of incentive which 
would be present if it had the sole responsi- 
bility for tackling the job. If, in 6 months 
to a year, the Department is unsuccessful 
in leasing the. facilities, the alternative 
afforded to it, to transfer by letter, is quite 
expedient. Despite the fact that the provi- 
sion is borne out of compromise, its merits 
are doubtful. What is your view? 

I turn next to the authority to mine and 
remove shale from the naval oll shale re- 
serves for experimental purposes. As writ- 
ten, the bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to remove shale after “consultation 
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by the Secretary of the Navy with the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives.” The 
interpretation of such language turns upon 
the word “consultation” and I am unable 
to find a definition of it anywhere in the 
bill.. What concerns me is the fact that 1 
see no obligation upon the Secretary of the 
Navy to initiate the consultation if he does 
not choose to do so. Do you regard this as 
a problem and what, in your judgment, 
could the Secretary of the Interior do to re- 
quire Navy to initiate a consultation? How 
often would consultation take place? Is it 
your view that Interior would have to ini- 
tiate a consultation each time shale were 
needed for experimental purposes? 

The Secretary of the Navy, by present law, 
is required to consult with the Armed Serv- 
ices Committees before using the petroleum 
reserves. I am sure that has proven a sat- 
isfactory arrangement to all concerned for 
that situation. The Secretary is espousing 
and presenting his own cause. When, how- 
ever, a third party intervenes; namely, the 
Secretary of the Interior, this introduces an 
element for which the arrangement was not 
designed. 

I share your view that the surveillance of 
naval oil shale reserves be every bit as strict 
as that which is practiced upon the petro- 
leum reserves. What concerns me is that 
the procedure which is presently contem- 
plated, relating to shale for experimenta- 
tion purposes, may prove stultifying—a re- 
sult which none of us would want, of course. 

Your comments are invited to these ques- 
tions, because of your long experience and 
devoted service in these matters. I have 
only one objective and that is to see the 
Rifle facilities put to use in the best inter- 
ests of the United States. If the present 
bill, H.R. 5423, can, by legislative history, 
be made crystal clear, amendments to it 
would serve no better purpose. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senator. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., September 11, 1962. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washintgon, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: This is in reply to your 
letter of September 7, 1962, to Secretary 
Korth concerning H.R. 5423. Under the al- 
location of the Secretary's duties, I am 
assigned matters relating to the naval petro- 
leum and oil shale reserves. 

First, I want to express to you my thanks 
and appreciation for your imterest in this 
piece of important legislation, in which you 
question the adequacy of the requirement, 
on page 8 of the bill, for consultation with 
the Armed Services Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. You 
express apprehension that the language is 
not sufficiently imperative and obligatory 
upon the Secretary of the Navy to assure the 
Secretary of the Interior of action by the 
Secretary of the Navy to seek consultation 
and to respond to Interior's need to mine and 
remove oil shale from the reserve for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

This language in the bill is not new to 
the administration of the naval petroleum 
and oil shale reserves. It is patterned after 
section 7431 of title 10, United States Code, 
which requires consultation with the Armed 
Services Committees, and approval by the 
President, on certain kinds of matters relat- 
ing to the naval petroleum reserves. The 
legislative history of that section reveals 
that following the scandals in the 1920's in- 
volving the reserves, the Congress insured 
its continuous working knowledge and super- 
vision over them by requiring “consultation.” 
The form of consultation has never been de- 
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fined by statute. Consequently, the com- 
mittees have great latitude in effecting their 
supervision, 

In fact, “consultation” means action taken 
by the Secretary of the Navy to inform the 
Armed Services Committees of intended 
action and new programs relating to the 
reserves. The subjects have not been 
limited to those specifically required by the 
statute. The committees are consulted on 
other matters concerning major actions or 
policy decisions affecting the reserves. The 
“consultation” is usually accomplished in- 
formally by letters. This process affords the 
committees the opportunity to keep abreast 
of current developments, to register objec- 
tion, and if they so desire, to hold formal 
hearings or to take corrective legislative 
action. 

Because of the interest the Congress has 
in the naval petroleum and oll shale re- 
serves, the Department of the Navy main- 
tains a close working relationship with those 
committees thereon, and it is the Secretary's 
policy to keep them fully informed on all 
matters relating thereto. I want to assure 
you that the language in H.R. 5423 concern- 
ing consultation is amply sufficient to insure 
prompt action and cooperation by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on any request of the De- 
partment of the Interior to mine and remove 
any amount of oil shale as may be needed for 
experimentation. 

Thank you again for your interest, and I 
trust this reply will serve the purpose of your 
inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH E. BELIEU. 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1962. 
Hon. FRED KORTH, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I invite your atten- 
tion to H.R. 5423, a bill presently pending be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Committee. 
In its present form, the bill raises a ques- 
tion which should be clarified prior to, but 
in anticipation of, enactment. Since 
within your Department worked closely with 
the Department of the Interior and Members 
of the House of Representatives in reach- 
ing a compromise version, your comments 
will prove helpful and informative. My ques- 
tion deals solely with respect to language 
contained in section 7438 on page 8 of the 
bill. The language which gives me con- 
siderable concern is “The Secretary of the 
Interior may, after consultation by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy with the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, mine and remove, or au- 
thorize the mining and removal, of any oil 
shale or products therefrom, from lands in 
the naval oil shale reserves that may be 
needed for such experimentation.” The in- 
terpretation of such language turns upon 
the word “consultation” and I am unable to 
find a definition of it anywhere in the bill. 
What concerns me is the fact that I see no 
obligation imposed upon you to initiate the 
consultation. While I recognize the over- 
riding spirit of cooperation which should and 
must exist amongst all of the Departments 
in the executive branch, nevertheless, it is 
not unforeseeable that a controversy might 
arise. Under such circumstances, what com- 
pulsion exists to require you to consult“ 
with reference to the mining and removal 
of oil shale or products therefrom with the 
respective committees on Armed Services and 
in behalf of the Secretary of the Interior? 

It is a possibility that I shall appear on 
September 13, 1962, before the full Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate. Your 
reply to this letter, no later than Septem- 
ber 12, would be greatly appreciated and 
would assist me in framing my testimony. 
At this writing, I am considering offering 
some amendments designed to cure the de- 
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fects which appear to exist and which I out- 
lined above. It may be that your response 
would provide reassurances which would 
make some or all of my amendments 
unnecessary. 
Best regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
GORDON ALLoTT, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr.HRUSKA. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask another question. 

Mr. CARROLL. First, Mr. President, 
I ask the Senator to yield, so that I may 
make the record clear at this point: It 
goes without saying that Congress must 
appropriate money, so that these things 
may be done; and it will not be the fault 
of the Department if Congress does not 
give it the opportunity to function. I 
think we should not blame the Depart- 
ment if Congress does not do its part. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Would there be any- 
thing to prevent the transportation of 
shale to facilities elsewhere than at 
Rifle, Colo., in connection with this de- 
velopmental and experimental work. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I see nothing to pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for his patience and also 
for the clarity of his responses to the 
questions which have been propounded. 
I am sure the other Senators join me in 
this expression of appreciation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to state that in my 10 years here, 
I have never seen as good a legislative 
history as this one developed in con- 
nection with any other bill. This is 
the best legislative history in regard to 
any bill that has been before us on the 
floor. 

Mr. President, I hope the bill will now 
be voted on. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York be so kind 
as to permit the vote on this bill to 
be taken? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes, I shall yield for 
that purpose, although I have already 
yielded for other matters about five 
times. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator 
from New York will yield for this pur- 
pose, and then will yield to have an- 
other measure laid down and made the 
unfinished business, I shall appreciate 
that very much. 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be glad to do 
80. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
call for the third reading of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading and passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 5423) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion to lay on the table the motion 
to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
has shown great patience. 


ADMITTANCE OF VESSEL “CITY OF 
NEW ORLEANS” TO AMERICAN 
REGISTRY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1747, Senate bill 3115, to authorize 
admittance of the vessel City of New 
Orleans to American registry and to per- 
mit the use of such vessel in the coast- 
wise trade, so that the bill will be laid 
before the Senate and be made the un- 
finished business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 3115) to authorize the admittance 
of the vessel City of New Orleans to 
American registry and to permit the use 
of such vessel in the coastwise trade. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION EX- 
PRESSING CONGRESSIONAL SUP- 
PORT FOR EFFORTS TO ENFORCE 
COMPLIANCE WITH MANDATES 
OF FEDERAL COURTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas] and myself, and joined by my 
colleague [Mr. Javits] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], I sub- 
mit a concurrent resolution expressing 
the full support of Congress for the ef- 
forts of the President to enforce com- 
pliance with the mandates of the Fed- 
eral courts in Mississippi by every 
means appropriate to that end. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
concurrent resolution be ordered to lie 
on the table until the close of business 
on Tuesday, October 2, in order to per- 
mit other Senators to join in sponsoring 
the concurrent resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the concur- 
rent resolution will lie on the table, as 
requested by the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from New York has a resolution 
which has to do with the Governor of 
the State of Mississippi; is that correct? 

Mr. KEATING. No. The resolving 
clause of the concurrent resolution reads 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Congress expresses its 


full support of the efforts of the President 
to enforce compliance with the mandates 
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of the Federal courts in Mississippi by every 
means appropriate to that end. 


It is a concurrent resolution to sup- 
port the President of the United States 
and the Department of Justice in their 
efforts to enforce the law. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
realize he is trying to hitch a ride on 
Governor Barnett’s coattails and that 
Governor Barnett would not have him? 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
New York is not trying to deal with 
Governor Barnett or any other official 
except as any official might defy the Fed- 
eral courts. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I would prefer to pro- 
ceed for 2 or 3 minutes, and then I shall 
be glad to yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. May I ask the Sen- 
ator a question? 

Mr. KEATING. As soon as I complete 
my statement. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No—— 

Mr. KEATING. Events unfolding in 
Mississippi, it seems to me 

Mr. EASTLAND. Why is it—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I do 
not yield. 

Events unfolding in Mississippi, it 
seems to me, cannot be completely ig- 
nored by the Congress. It is our solemn 
obligation to lend the full support of 
the legislative branch of the National 
Government to the efforts being made 
by the President and the Department of 
Justice to secure obedience to the law. 

The rule of law is a free nation’s most 
distinguishing characteristic. Its pres- 
ervation is the vital obligation of every 
American. The people of the United 
States cannot condone a state of anarchy 
in any part of our Union. They cannot 
condone open defiance of the law in any 
part of our Union. The supremacy of 
the law must be maintained by every 
means appropriate to that end. 

We applaud the determination of the 
President and the Attorney General to 
obtain full compliance with the man- 
dates of the Federal courts in Missis- 
sippi. 

I believe firmly in States rights, but 
no State has the right to defy the Con- 
stitution. No State official has the right 
to put himself above the law. No mob 
has the right to impede the enforcement 
of the law. These are not States rights, 
but States wrongs. 

I am confident that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people are 
ashamed of the cruel measures which 
certain officials in Mississippi have pur- 
sued to prevent an American from at- 
tending a State university because of the 
color of his skin. The antics of these 
officials are repugnant to our entire herit- 
age of freedom and justice. 

It is the obligation of the Congress as 
much as any other branch of govern- 
ment to express its support for law and 
order in the fateful struggle now being 
waged in Mississippi. 
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Our resolution makes it clear that 
what is happening in Mississippi does 
not represent the true character and be- 
liefs of America. The resolution re- 
flects the overwhelming sentiment of our 
people in favor of equal justice for all 
Americans, It lends the full prestige of 
the Senate to the efforts of those at- 
tempting to enhance respect for the ma- 
jestic power of the law in every part of 
our land. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. In one minute I shall 
be happy to yield. 

The reason why we have asked that 
the resolution be ordered to lie on the 
table until the close of business on Tues- 
day is to permit our colleagues to join 
as cosponsors, and it is the hope of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] and 
myself—I am sure he agrees—that it will 
be cosponsored by a majority of Sena- 
tors before it is printed. Of course, we 
realize that at this late stage in the ses- 
sion it would be quite impossible to ob- 
tain action in the committee to which 
this resolution would be referred in the 
normal way, but certainly to have this 
statement of conscience, this declara- 
tion of conscience, which is what the 
resolution amounts to, subscribed to by 
many Members of this body, would be 
very helpful. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the concurrent resolution be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 96) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, as follows: 

Whereas the rule of law is a free Nation’s 
most distinguishing characteristic; and 

Whereas preservation of respect for the 
law and obedience to its commands is the 
obligation of every American; and 

Whereas certain officials in the State of 
Mississippi have set themselves above the 
law, are defying the mandates of the Federal 
courts, and have adopted cruel measures to 
deny equal protection of the law to an 
American citizen because of his race; and 

Whereas the actions of these officials have 
cast discredit on our Nation and misrepre- 
sented the character and sentiments of the 
American people; and 

Whereas the President and the Attorney 
General have taken certain steps to enforce 
the law of the land in Mississippi; and 

Whereas the Congress as the representa- 
tives of the people and the States of the 
Union should make manifest its support of 
the President in the fateful struggle now 
being waged in Mississippi; and 

Whereas an expression of support by the 
Congress would enhance respect for the rule 
of law and reflect the overwhelming senti- 
ment of our people in favor of equal justice 
for all Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
expresses its full support of the efforts of the 
President to enforce compliance with the 
mandates of the Federal courts in Mississippi 
by every means appropriate to that end. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, the dis- 
tinguished Senator knows, does he not, 
that the Governor of Mississippi is pro- 
tecting and preserving the Constitution 
of the United States? I would like to 
tell the distinguished Senator from New 
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York that I received a telegram from 
the NAACP alerting me that the distin- 
guished Senator from New York and the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois— 
both my friends—were going to intro- 
duce this resolution. I am certain the 
NAACP has not influenced them in their 
action in any regard. 

Mr. KEATING. In reply to the dis- 
tinguished Senator, as to the first part 
of his question I would not characterize 
the action of anyone, unless I had seen 
the record, purely based upon newspa- 
per accounts, but, from the newspaper 
accounts, it would appear to me that the 
Governor of Mississippi is not supporting 
the Constitution, but is defying the Con- 
stitution and the dignity and the power 
of the Federal Government. 

As to the second part of the Senator’s 
question, I know nothing about the tele- 
gram from the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, ex- 
cept that I assume they would be very 
much interested in this action. 

The resolution was drawn by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] and 
myself without any help whatever from 
any outside agencies. I presume they 
were aware of the fact that the resolu- 
tion was being submitted, and I am very 
glad that they have communicated with 
the Senator from Mississippi. I hope 
their communication will bear fruit and 
that the Senator from Mississippi will 
see the light and will join the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] and myself, 
as the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People has re- 
quested. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not peculiar 
that they had advance notice and that 
they telegraphed Senators to be on the 
lookout and to watch for the resolution 
introduced by the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Illinois? I 
know the Senator is free and independ- 
ent and is a great Senator. So is the 
Senator from Illinois. I respect the Sen- 
ator, but is not that a peculiar circum- 
stance? 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
Illinois and I issued a press release, which 
was sent to the press gallery, many 
hours ago. Neither I nor my office had 
any contact with the NAACP before the 
resolution was prepared or before the 
press release was prepared. As the dis- 
tinguished majority leader knows, I have 
been seeking to obtain recognition. I did 
not want to interfere with the progress 
of the pay bill. But it is a fact that not 
only did the Senator from Mississippi, 
but many others, including, no doubt, 
the NAACP, knew what we were planning 
todo. There is no secret about it. Iam 
glad they knew, and I am glad they tele- 
graphed the Senator. I hope they will 
have weight with the Senator. They 
have not had before, but the Senator 
sometimes shows an open mind, and it 
may be that this time the NAACP will 


be able to convince him. 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. KEATING. I yield. 
Mr. EASTLAND. I tell my distin- 
guished friend that I do have an open 
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mind, and because my mind is open and 
free, I know the Governor of Mississippi 
is a great Governor, that he is conscien- 
tious and sincere, and is doing what he 
can to protect this system of government 
as he knows it. 

I bring no accusation against my 
friend from New York or my friend from 
Illinois, The Senator knows one can- 
not convict a man on circumstances, 

But it is not a peculiar circumstance 
that before the resolution was submitted 
there came a telegram from the NAACP 
that it would be, with a request to give 
it support. I am not going to support it, 
certainly. 

Mr. KEATING. That comes as no sur- 
prise to the Senator from New York, 
but it is always a disappointment to me 
to witness the Senator's position on this 
problem. 

Mr.EASTLAND. Of course that would 
not surprise the Senator. 

I would not presume to question the 
motives of anyone. I think my friend 
from New York is honest. I know he 
is highly intelligent. I know he is a very 
fine Senator. I say that also for my 
friend the Senator from Illinois.. But 
this circumstance I cannot explain. I 
am sure, if my friend from New York 
says he wrote the resolution, that he 
wrote the resolution. 

Mr. KEATING. I say to my friend 
from Mississippi that if I had been in 
control of the NAACP I would have saved 
the money which was used in sending 
that telegram to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The fact is that the 
telegram has gone out—I judge to all 
Senators—alerting them that the resolu- 
tion would be before the Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. I presume it very 
well may have been so, because the en- 
tire text of the resolution was in the 
press gallery at noon. And, as I have 
said, I had no contact with the NAACP 
at any time before the preparation of 
the resolution or the release. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Isee. The explana- 
tion is that they had nothing to do with 
it, they knew nothing about it, except 
that they got the information from the 
text of the resolution which was at the 
press gallery at noon. 

Mr. KEATING. I say to my friend 
that they knew nothing about it from 
anything which I have conveyed to them 
before that time and I am quite sure 
that is true with respect to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I can assure the 
Senator in that regard. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We are still con- 
fronted with a peculiar circumstance. 
We were alerted that the resolution 
would be presented. 

Mr. KEATING. As I have said, I as- 
sume that it was picked up from the 
ticker. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Then it came out 
of the closet. The resolution was sub- 
mitted, exactly as was stated. 

Mr. KEATING. That is true. That 
fact has been on the public record for 
many hours. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept, of course, what my friend from 
New York and my friend from Illinois 
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say about it. We will have to overrule 
the peculiar circumstance in their favor. 

Mr. KEATING. There is no peculiar 
circumstance about it, I say to my 
friend on my honor as a Senator. There 
would have been nothing improper in it, 
but I say to the Senator that I had no 
communication whatsoever with anyone 
connected with the NAACP before or 
during the preparation of the resolution 
on release. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I merely assume the 
NAACP obtained its information the way 
everybody else does. But I must cer- 
tainly commend the NAACP on its alert- 
ness and initiative in moving so rapidly 
on this very important matter. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator does 
not have to tell me anything on his 
honor as a Senator. I accept his word 
as gospel. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In all cases, except, 
when I can think for myself. In a case 
in which I know nothing about the facts, 
of course, I know the Senator is truthful 
and righteous. I am not questioning 
that. The Senator does not have to tell 
me anything on his honor as a Senator. 
I accept what he says about it. 

Mr. KEATING. That is very kind of 
the Senator. I assume that the NAACP 
is very much interested in this resolu- 
tion and that when they learned about it 
in midday, they sought to get as much 
support for it as quickly as possible, but 
I really think it was not necessary to 
send a telegram to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. They wasted 
money. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Unfortunately, that 
is exactly the way I would view it. 

I wish to add, as to the Governor of 
Mississippi—because the Senator from 
Mississippi has a very clever method, 
and is a very agile and able Senator with 
an adroit method of tying two things to- 
gether—that all the resolution would do 
is to support the President and the Con- 
gress in their efforts to support the law. 
If the Governor of Mississippi is correct, 
he will have ample opportunity, I be- 
lieve, on next Friday morning at 10 
o'clock, to present his case. He will be 
given the right of appeal, which is ex- 
tended to every other citizen. If he is 
right and the President and the Attor- 
ney General are wrong, that will be 
determined in the courts of our land. 
That is the way we operate. I hope we 
always continue to do so. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I tell my distin- 
guished friend from New York that if he 
knew the judges who compose the fifth 
circuit as I do, there never was a western 
horsethief who would get a fairer trial 
than the Governor of Mississippi would 
get there. I think that can be estab- 
lished by the record. 

Mr. KEATING. Ido know the distin- 
guished chief judge of that court, Judge 
Tuttle. I know him to be a man of 
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great honor, of high integrity, of out- 
standing ability; one of the finest law- 
yers and jurists in this land. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I felt 
it my duty to join with the two Sena- 
tors from New York and the Senator 
from Wisconsin in sponsoring the con- 
current resolution, which I think is very 
temperately and very accurately drafted. 

I wish to emphasize that we are not 
attacking the people of Mississippi or the 
people of the South. We recognize that 
the people of the South are, in a sense, 
prisoners of history, prisoners of the cus- 
toms and institutions which developed 
under slavery, and that while the formal 
institution of chattel slavery was elimi- 
nated, so far as the power to move 
armies is concerned, a century ago, the 
habits of mind and the social customs 
generated by that institution continue 
in large measure. 

I think the moral opinion of the coun- 
try and indeed of the major portion of 
the South has rejected the theory of 
slavery; namely, that Negroes are by that 
very fact grossly inferior to whites and 
should not be permitted the liberties, 
rights and privileges which are given to 
white citizens. 

I think it is this difference between 
the social beliefs of a section of the 
South and the beliefs of the overwhelm- 
ing remainder of the country which has 
created this feeling of indignation over 
the actions by the State officials of 
Mississippi. After all, the issue at stake 
is whether a mature man—apparently a 
very gentlemanly man—of 29 should be 
admitted to study at a State university. 

While I understand the historic basis 
for the objection to the admission of 
Mr. Meredith, I think the moral judg- 
ment of mankind has held them to be 
not well taken. 

I was once alderman in a ward in Chi- 
cago which was one-third Negro and 
where the Negro section was sharply 
differentiated from the white section by 
a park. People of the white two-thirds 
of my ward were in constant terror lest 
the Negro one-third cross the park and 
take up abode amongst the white citi- 
zens; and, very frankly, I was fearful 
there would be violence. I spent a good 
deal of time and effort trying to prevent 
violence, trying to obtain a peaceful ad- 
justment of these prejudices. I am very 
happy to say that we were successful in 
that regard. It would be incorrect for 
me to claim that the coexistence of the 
two races has been entirely without in- 
cidents, but on the whole the adjustment 
has taken place with a relatively high de- 
gree of harmony. This was much more 
of a mass problem, I may say, involving 
many thousands of people, than the ques- 
tion of the admission of one very mature 
man to a university with many thousands 
of white students. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] and I were very careful in 
drafting the amendment to make no re- 
flection upon the people of Mississippi. 
We worded the release and the resolution 
in a temporate fashion to concentrate 
attention upon the fact that the high 
officials of the State of Mississippi were 
acting in an unconstitutional and an 
illegal fashion. 
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Before I go into the constitutional 
aspects, I wish to say that very com- 
monly people fear events such as the 
admission of a Negro student to a previ- 
ously “white” college and, if I may say so, 
they acquire almost a psychosis about 
them. But when the event occurs, it is 
found to be not so dire and terrible after 
all. 

Some years ago I had the privilege of 
visiting on the campus of the University 
of Arkansas, which had a few years pre- 
viously taken what seemed to be the 
daring step of admitting Negroes to the 
law school. I talked with students who 
had originally opposed the admission of 
these Negroes and they voluntarily, and 
without any stimulation on my part, said 
that it had worked out very well, that it 
had really broadened their own point of 
view, and that they were glad that it 
had happened. I think that has been 
the experience of a number of southern 
institutions. 

I like to think of the people of the 
South as a generous people who, as I say, 
have been handicapped by the institution 
of slavery, by the Civil War and by the 
events which grew out of the Civil War. 
I do not believe that either I or any mem- 
ber of the so-called civil rights group can 
be charged with ever refiecting on the 
character or innate decency of the peo- 
ple of the South. Quite to the contrary. 
Fortunately, we of the North were spared 
by climate and history from the evil in- 
stitution of slavery which still hangs 
as an albatross around the minds and 
thoughts of many of the people in the 
South. 

Our great hope is that the saner ele- 
ments in the South may take control, and 
that ways will be worked out for peace- 
ful adjustment of these difficulties. 

I hope the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi will forgive me if I say that his con- 
stant attitude of kindliness and personal 
fair dealings has, I believe, impressed all 
of us from the North. And we say in no 
condescending fashion at all that we be- 
lieve he represents the true South. If 
the law is obeyed, as we hope it will be, 
the final events will be much better than 
many people in Mississippi now fear. 

As I listened to the discussion, a few 
lines of John Greenleaf Whittier came to 
my mind. I think perhaps they may be 
appropriate. Whittier states that events 
which are feared frequently turn out to 
be liberating. If the Senate will for- 
give me, I should like to quote those lines 
as Iremember them: 

The clouds which rise with thunder 

Slake our thirsty souls with rain 

The blow most dreaded falls to break 

From off our limbs a chain. 

And wrongs of man to man but make 

The love of God more plain. 


If I may speak very briefly on the con- 
stitutional question, our southern friends 
constantly appeal to the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which, as we 
all know, provides— 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


When the inquiry arises as to the 


specific power in the Constitution which 
grants to the Federal Government the 
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right to desegregate schools, or to pre- 
vent discrimination in voting or in the 
use of public facilities, and when such 
powers cannot be found within the con- 
fines of the first 10 amendments, then 
the assertion is frequently made that 
there are no such powers. What our good 
friends ignore are the post-Civil War 
amendments, not merely the 13th 
amendment, which abolished chattel 
slavery, which is recognized, but also the 
14th and 15th amendments. The 14th 
amendment is particularly appropriate. 
The more I read that amendment, the 
more I see in it. I hope I may be excused 
if I repeat the first section: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 


There are at least four points in that 
amendment which are essential. First, 
everyone who is born or naturalized in 
the United States has a citizenship, not 
only of the State wherein he resides, 
but also of the United States as well. 
There are no first-class citizens or sec- 
ond-class citizens, and no citizens ex- 
clusively of Illinois, Mississippi, New 
York or Alabama. They are citizens of 
those States, yes, because they reside 
there. But they are also citizens of 
the United States. One citizen has the 
same right as any other citizen. 

The next clause provides: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States. 


This means that the rights guaran- 
teed under the first 10 amendments of 
the Constitution, and which under the 
first 10 amendments are protected 
against congressional or national inter- 
ference, are by this clause also protected 
against interference by the States or the 
civil subdivisions of the States. 

The Federal Government, therefore, 
throws this protection around people, to 
see that these privileges or immunities 
are not abridged. 

Then comes the third phase: 

Nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due proc- 
ess of law. 


At times in the past the emphasis has 
been on property, but increasingly the 
conscience of the country and the opin- 
ions of the Court have emphasized life 
and liberty, along with property. This 
prohibition against depriving a person 
of those things without due process of 
law means that the Federal Government 
has the right to intervene in order to 
enforce this protection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point, if it is con- 
venient for him to do so? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to say to 
the Senator, first, that it is typical of 
him to join in the resolution with the 
conviction with which he has. Of course, 
I understand so well what he has done, 
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from the longstanding association with 
him which my colleague from New York 
(Mr, Keatine] and I have had with him 
in the Senate. 

I wish to underline the point which 
the Senator has been making, and that 
is, that a situation of confrontation be- 
tween Federal and State power is noth- 
ing which anyone in his right mind 
would seek, or out of which anyone would 
get any pleasure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JAVITS. On the contrary, I know 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi yesterday spoke of the fact 
that the Supreme Court should first de- 
cide this question. That is what the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIs] said. I was eager to join him 
in that plea. That is the way it ought to 
be done. 

The point I wish to make is that the 
Governor has the right to apply to the 
Supreme Court for a stay. He does not 
have a right to refuse to honor the man- 
date of the circuit court of appeals. By 
doing so, he disables himself of assert- 
ing his right, by not comporting himself 
as a citizen who accepts the normal proc- 
esses of the courts. I believe it is im- 
portant to point out that the Governor 
of Mississippi may follow an entirely 
honorable course, consistent with com- 
plete sincerity on his part, by going into 
court. If the circuit court rules against 
him, and he does not win—we can as- 
sume it, because the court has already 
indicated its view—he can seek a stay in 
the Supreme Court. That stay can be 
granted by one judge. In a case like this, 
no doubt it would be granted. Then the 
case goes through the processes of the 
Supreme Court. Then the mandate 
comes down. As a loyal citizen of our 
country, he will obey. 

If the Governor deprives himself of 
this privilege, of accepting the processes, 
of granting the court not only the cour- 
tesy, but by responding to the right the 
court has, by appearing before the court, 
himself or by counsel, then he deprives 
himself of the benefit of the orderly proc- 
esses of law, and only makes us, as the 
Senator has so properly said, feel dis- 
heartened by the fact that these very 
processes of law, which the Senator from 
Illinois and my colleague from New York 
have so properly and ingeniously, I might 
say, sought to have us invoke, are not 
used because he refuses to play the game 
of being an American. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 
The last provision of the first section 
of the 14th amendment provides: 

Nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 


This does not mean that only white 
people shall have the equal protection 
of the laws. It means that no person, 
white or colored, rich or poor, man or 
woman, shall be denied the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

This is a guarantee from the Nation. 

In article III of the Constitution it 
is provided: 

The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. 
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In section 2 of article III it states: 

The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in law and equity, arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority. 


Thus there is no question about ju- 
risdiction. 

Similarly, the 15th amendment, which 
is not directly involved in the Meredith 
case, but which is involved in concomi- 
tant disputes, provides, in section 1: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 


count of race, color, or previous conditions 
of servitude, 


Under the authority of the 15th 
amendment, legislation was enacted in 
1957 and 1960. It was not very good 
legislation, but it was some legislation. 

Let me close by saying that we want 
a united country. It cannot be united 
by the suppression of human beings in 
given sections of the Nation or by acts 
which deny the equal protection of the 
laws, or which abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United 
States, or deprive people of life, liberty, 
and property, without due process of 
law. 

Citizenship is universal for those who 
are either born or naturalized in the 
United States. The Federal Govern- 
ment has not only the obligation, but 
also the responsibility, to protect those 
rights. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I regret 
extremely that this resolution was sub- 
mitted, particularly at this time, when 
the subject matter is somewhat inflam- 
matory. I appreciate the remark of the 
Senator from Illinois, that it makes no 
attack on the people of Mississippi, or 
on the people of the South. I know that 
is the sentiment also of the Senator from 
New York, with whom I had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the matter previously 
this afternoon. However, I believe that, 
with all deference to these Senators, the 
remarks about chattel slaves or refer- 
ences to slavery in the old days, certainly 
have no application to this very impor- 
tant and very urgent matter that we 
have before us now. 

I do not believe the resolution will do 
any good. 

I trust that the Senate will not give 
it any consideration. In the first place, 
there is no time now for its proper con- 
sideration, particularly in view of the 
fact that it has such a far-reaching ef- 
fect. 

For another thing, it should not be 
initiated in this session, particularly in 
the dying days of this session. The ques- 
tion is still pending before the Supreme 
Court. There seems to be a great deal 
of sentiment that this issue should be 
fully decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. That is exactly what 
the State of Mississippi has been trying 
to do. It has been trying to obtain full 
consideration of the entire case and a 
stay of the proceedings until a final de- 
cision could be rendered by the Supreme 
Court. That is the very matter that 
was applied for, and which Justice Black 
denied. He denied any consideration of 
it. There is an appeal pending, All 
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Senators should realize that fact. An 
appeal is pending now in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The case is 
coming up on its merits. That is a pe- 
tition for certiorari, which will bring 
the matter before the Court. What was 
denied by Justice Black was a stay of 
the proceedings. So my point is that an 
issue should not be raised on the floor 
of the Senate by a formal resolution. 
The issue should be before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the form 
of a petition for a stay of proceedings. 
This would require but a few weeks. As 
matters now stand, the entire State and 
its Governor are involved in the contro- 
versy. I shall address myself a little 
further to that point in a few minutes. 

I believe that the sending of a tele- 
gram by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People was 
most unfortunate. Of course, one al- 
ways has the right to petition Congress; 
that is a fundamental constitutional 
right. But at this time the action of the 
NAACP is most unfortunate and has no 
application and no place in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. President, the situation in Mis- 
sissippi arising out of the efforts of the 
Justice Department and the NAACP to 
force the admission of James Meredith 
as a student at the University of Missis- 
sippi presents the most serious legal ques- 
tion and the gravest constitutional issue 
to face the people of this Nation during 
the last 100 years. 

The Meredith case started out as a 
private suit between Meredith and the 
Board of Trustees of the Mississippi 
State Institutions of Higher Learning, 
and the entire case, until just last month, 
proceeded on that basis. The trial on 
the merits was held in the U.S. district 
court in Jackson, Miss., before one of 
the most able and distinguished judges 
in the entire country—a trial judge with 
many years of experience, both as a prac- 
ticing attorney and as a judge. After 
hearing all the evidence and arguments 
of counsel and considering the matter, 
strictly on the merits, the district judge 
ruled against the admission of Mere- 
dith. The case was appealed to a three- 
judge panel of the fifth circuit court 
of appeals and that court reversed the 
decision and ruled that Meredith should 
be admitted. One of the most learned 
and respected judges of the fifth cir- 
cuit issued a stay of execution of the 
judgment of the fifth circuit court of 
appeals, thus holding in abeyance the 
actual admission of James Meredith 
pending an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The attorney gen- 
eral of Mississippi, representing the 
board of trustees, timely filed in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States a pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari. This was 
done on August 16, 1962. 

In the meantime, the fifth circuit 
court of appeals vacated the stay of exe- 
cution, another stay was entered, and it, 
too, was vacated. When a third stay of 
execution was entered, application was 
made to the Supreme Court to vacate 
that stay of execution. 

This application was on file in the 
Supreme Court just a few days, and al- 
though briefs were filed by the attorney 
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general of Mississippi, representing the 
board, attorneys for Meredith and the 
Justice Department, amicus curiae, one 
member of the Supreme Court, Justice 
Hugo L. Black, issued a ruling vacating 
the stay of execution. Justice Black 
acted on September 10, saying: 

Although convinced that I have the power 
to act alone in this matter, I have submitted 
it to each of my brethren, and I am author- 
ized to state that each of them agrees that 
the case is properly before this Court, that I 
have power to act, and that under the cir- 
cumstances I should exercise that power as 
I have done here, 


This is certainly not judicial consider- 
ation of the case on its merits. This is 
not the type of searching thought and 
application of legal principles which 
should be given such a serious case. Is 
it really true that a Governor might be 
held in contempt of court, or sent to 
jail, or a sovereign State might be in- 
vaded by Federal troops and its citizens 
terrorized at the point of bayonets, on 
this fragmentary attention by one judge? 
I raise that point most gravely and 
most seriously. 

Justice Black further expressed the 
opinion that there was very little chance 
that the Supreme Court would hear an 
appeal on the Meredith case because es- 
sentially it involved only factual issue. 

Mr. President, I have briefly outlined 
the procedural aspects of the Meredith 
case to emphasize this point: The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
never considered this case, as a Court, 
on its merits. A petition for a writ of 
certiorari was filed before the Court on 
August 16, and a brief in response has 
been filed. But no oral arguments have 
been held and from that day until this, 
the Court has not considered the case on 
its merits and it stands now as a pending 
matter in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

And yet, on this flimsy procedure and 
without the State of Mississippi having 
a chance to be heard in the Highest 
Court of the land, talk is abundant in 
Washington that the Federal Govern- 
ment is considering sending a Governor 
of a sovereign State to jail or sending 
Federal troops against its own citizens. 

The time is here when we must stop 
and ponder the wisdom of such hasty ac- 
tion. In their haste to cram integration 
down the throats of the people of Mis- 
sissippi, the Justice Department and the 
NAACP are ignoring sound constitutional 
principles and rights reserved to the peo- 
ple of Mississippi, and every State, un- 
der the 10th amendment to our Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in all history there has 
never been a similar case, and it is un- 
thinkable that any responsible person 
with the most elementary understanding 
of constitutional principles would con- 
sider for a single minute action to im- 
prison a Governor or send troops to a 
sovereign State to enforce a court order 
when the Highest Court of the land has 
not considered the case on its merits for 
even one instant. 

Mr. President, the State of Mississippi 
is entitled to present its case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
make oral argument and have a full 
panel of nine Justices to listen atten- 
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tively, seriously consider the briefs, make 
exhaustive legal research, search all the 
precedents, and apply sound logic and 
wisdom in rendering a fair, just, and im- 
partial decision based on strict consti- 
tutional law without reference to po- 
litical consideration or sociological 
theories. 

This is a grave issue, and the State 
of Mississippi or any other State must 
have ample opportunity to present its 
case and have it decided, on the facts 
and law, by the Highest Court in the 
land. 

This is not an unreasonable sugges- 
tion. In fact, I think a careful reading 
of the Constitution reflects that it was 
the intention of the Founding Fathers 
that no decision would be enforced in a 
proceeding by the United States against 
a State, or one State against another, 
without consideration of the case by the 
Supreme Court. 

The Meredith case started out as pri- 
vate litigation, but now the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Justice Department 
have taken it over lock, stock, and bar- 
rel and are handling the entire litiga- 
tion as a suit by the United States. It 
seems to be immaterial that Congress 
has not authorized the Attorney Gen- 
eral to represent individual citizens in 
cases of this kind and to become private 
counsel for individuals. In fact, as I 
have pointed out earlier, the Senate on 
three separate occasions has soundly de- 
feated proposals to give the Attorney 
General the very authority to exercise 
the powers which he has now assumed. 
I will speak more on this later but point 
out here that in spite of the fact that 
the Department of Justice is acting be- 
yond its authority, the fact is that the 
United States is the moving party in the 
Meredith case as it now stands. 

The events of the past few days have 
thrown a different light on this entire 
proceeding. Not only has the Attorney 
General become general counsel for 
Meredith and, in effect, substituted the 
United States as a party to the suit, but 
in Mississippi other legal questions have 
been raised, including the doctrine of in- 
terposition, and the State of Mississippi 
and its Governor are likewise indispensa- 
ble and vitally affected participants in 
the litigation. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
in spirit if not in letter, clearly contem- 
plates that in any proceeding wherein 
the sovereign powers or rights of a State 
or its Governor are in issue, and the Fed- 
eral Government is likewise involved, the 
case shall be heard on its merits by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In 
fact, real logic supports the conclusion 
that the Supreme Court might have orig- 
inal jurisdiction in such a case. 

Clause 2, section 2, article III, of the 
Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides as follows: 


In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
the other cases before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations as 
the Congress shall make. 
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I think it is clear and unmistakable 
that those who drafted the Constitution 
intended that in all serious questions 
affecting the rights of the sovereign 
States of this Nation, the Supreme Court 
should have an opportunity to decide the 
case. 

This case involves the State of Missis- 
sippi, but it affects all States. 

In view of the serious legal and con- 
stitutional questions involved and the 
impact of this controversy not only on 
my State but on all 50 States, all pro- 
ceedings should be halted immediately 
and the status quo maintained until these 
constitutional questions of the gravest 
kind can be argued by the parties in- 
volved before the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the State of Mississip- 
pi can have its case decided by the high- 
est court of the land. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I expect 
to develop some of those points fur- 
ther, and I shall do so on some appro- 
priate occasion. 

Again I wish to emphasize that I shall 
greatly appreciate the indulgence, con- 
sideration, and understanding of my 
colleagues; and I trust that in the dying 
days of this session there will be no dis- 
position on the part of any appreciable 
number to try to rush through to a con- 
clusion some kind of resolution which 
has no proper bearing upon this case, 
or any like case, and particularly one 
which now is pending before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in 
which there ought to be a stay of pro- 
ceedings by that Court until the Court 
itself has ruled on the question involved 
in the regular American way. 


ASSIGNMENTS OF FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE OFFICERS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Sep- 
tember issue of the Foreign Service 
Journal contained a most interesting ex- 
change of letters concerning a letter of 
resignation by Mr. Edward E. Wright 
from the Foreign Service and comments 
by the Division of Personnel of the De- 
partment of State on Mr. Wright's 
letter. 

As a former Foreign Service officer, I 
naturally, read with great interest this 
exchange, and I commend the editors of 
the Foreign Service Journal for publish- 
ing these items. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of resignation of Mr. 
Edward E. Wright and the comments 
made on Mr. Wright's letter by the Divi- 
sion of Personnel of the Department of 
State, be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A LETTER OF RESIGNATION 


Marcu 6, 1962. 

I doubt whether you are much interested 
in publishing letters of resignation from the 
Foreign Service but in the event you are, 
here is my own: 

My assignments in the Foreign Service 
over the past 5 years have run more or less 
as follows: Assistant to the Director of the 
Office of Public Affairs, ARA (4 weeks, 1957), 
Assistant to the Officer in Charge of Brazil- 
ian Affairs, ARA (15 months, 1957-58), 
deputy to the special assistant to the Under 
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Secretary of State for Law of the Sea, U/LA 
(17 months, 1958-60), adviser to the U.S. 
delegation to the 2d United Nations Law of 
the Sea Conference, Geneva (6 weeks, 1960), 
staff aid to the U.S, Ambassador to NATO 
and deputy secretary of the U.S. delegation 
to NATO, Paris (22 months, 1960-62). 
EDWARD E. WRIGHT. 

USRO, Panis. 

FEBRUARY 8, 1962. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I submit my resigna- 
tion as a Foreign Service officer of the United 
States. 

In resigning from the Foreign Service after 
several years of connection with it, I am 
conscious of feelings of regret at ending my 
association with you, and with fellow officers 
whom I esteem. The experience has been 
personally rewarding in many ways. The 
opportunity for Government service it has 
provided is, and will continue to be, a source 
of pleasure to me. These sincere feelings, 
together with the high worth of Foreign 
Service work in these difficult times, cause 
me to think I should try to give you an 
explanation of the reasons that prompt me 
to leave the Service. 

The Foreign Service Officer Corps does not, 
insofar as I can see, offer a unified and co- 
herent career of service to one deeply in- 
terested in the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions. Service assignments are marked by 
an absence of direction or effective choice 
and are often unrelated to an officer’s princi- 
pal interests. With respect to junior officers, 
I have found it somewhat rare that the 
duties of assigned positions can evoke an 
absorption and performance that approxi- 
mate the officer’s capabilities. It is my im- 
pression also that, toward the end of suc- 
cessful and rewarded service, senior officers, 
with great frequency, are unable to influ- 
ence the formation of foreign policy decisions 
of most immediate impact upon their area of 
responsibility. Lastly, throughout the 
ranks, including the highest positions, the 
most deeply felt differences with prevailing 
foreign policy—on which members of the 
Foreign Service are more knowledgeable 
than any other group—must be silently 
confined within the internal processes of the 
Government. 

The reasons last mentioned, it might be 
said, are, after all, historic limitations on 
working for the Government. That is so. 
But if at the end and height of a lifetime 
in the field of foreign affairs an officer's ac- 
cumulated experience and judgment must be 
silently buried when it does not prevail, the 
Nation itself loses the advantages of in- 
formed, audible argument over foreign 
policy, and it can be wondered if the career 
can thus rest upon foundations capable of 
giving genuine personal satisfaction. 

To suggest that my resignation at this 
early stage is influenced by differences which 
I feel, or expect to feel, over our foreign 
policy, makes my case probably somewhat 
unusual, I do not believe it is unusual, how- 
ever, with regard to my other reasons. 

Foreign Service officer positions in the last 
few years have taken on great variety. The 
fact itself has become a subject of common, 
if muted, grievance within the Service. In 
the range of conceivable assignments, there 
exists a large proportion of jobs only 
obliquely related to the political and eco- 
nomic interests which motivate the main 
body of officers to join. Those who have 
reached the summit may be inclined to look 
back with indulgence on a curious course. 
Those who are looking upward can only see 
the path as vague and more than a little de- 
moralizing. The Service ranks consequently 
reflect, I believe, a lack of the “esprit de 
corps” an organization has whose members 
are satisfied with their posts, their future 
prospects, and their sense of direction. 

Despite sharing, in various measure, the 
feelings which I have described, the majority 
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of officers nevertheless choose to stay in. 
If many do so for a negative reason, for 
the lack of a concrete and attractive alterna- 
tive, many also of course do so for reasons 
of satisfaction with their immediate work, 
which can be considerable, or of devotion 
and self-sacrifice. But it would be a mistake 
I think to hold a presumption that the 
ablest of junior officers by and large are stay- 
ing in the Service, or, if they are, that years 
of assignment in the Service will result in 
their evolution as senior officers best quali- 
fied for the demands of the Foreign Service. 
It may appear a bizarre proposal, but we 
would have a better Foreign Service, I sug- 
gest, if FSO ranks 5-8 were substantially 
abolished, if there were no officer positions 
which did not confer heavy responsibilities, 
and if promotion, or outside recruitment, 
into all ranks, occurred freely, on the basis 
of conspicuous qualification. The principal 
rationale for containing junior officers in 
the Service is that they are expected even- 
tually to staff responsible positions and must 
be trained. Such training as occurs how- 
ever is for the most part limited, or 
accidental. 

There are numerous exceptions and quali- 
fications to the views I have expressed which 
I would not hesitate to concede. My own 
assignments have not particularly been the 
cause of my views, I might say, as they have 
been somewhat exceptional. But it is my 
judgment that the Foreign Service has pro- 
found deficiencies which must be remedied 
if its appeal, its esprit, and its performance in 
the Nation's service are to reach the high 
ground required of it. In requesting that 
you accept my resignation, I take the liberty 
of expressing these personal views in the 
hope that the Service may somehow be the 
beneficiary. 

Epwarp E. WRIGHT. 


REPLY From PER 


Mr. Wright's letter raises some basic ques- 
tions which are, or should be, of real concern 
to all of us in the Foreign Service. 

Perhaps the weakest of Mr. Wright's argu- 
ments is his contention that senior officers 
are unable to influence the formulation of 
senior policy, and that they suffer from their 
inability to make public their dissents. 
While it is true that final decisions in mat- 
ters of foreign policy are, and should be, 
made at the highest level by the President 
and the Secretary, the role of senior and 
even, at times, middle-ranking officers, in 
the Department and abroad, is considerable. 
Where disagreements with current policy 
exist within the Department, it is difficult 
to see how the latter could be expected to 
function if these differences were regularly 
brought out onto the public forum. It is 
questionable, furthermore, whether this ob- 
vious need of having the executive branch 
speak with one voice is either detrimental to 
the Nation or the individuals involved. As 
long as debate over foreign policy is freely 
and actively pursued in Congress, the press, 
and among the public in general, there is lit- 
tle danger that valid opinions will go un- 
voiced. 

Whether failure to give public voice to dis- 
senting views prevents “genuine personal sat- 
isfaction"” for individual Foreign Service of- 
ficers, as claimed by Mr. Wright, is, of course, 
a matter which each officer will have to decide 
for himself. Basic disagreements with policy 
within the Service are certainly more the 
exception than the rule, and, when they do 
occur, most officers are content to wage a 
silent battle for their views without the 
benefit of a public audience. 

If Mr. Wright's long-range criticisms of the 
Service appear to be of somewhat marginal 
significance, his arguments concerning the 
nature of work to which junior officers are 
assigned and the effects of such assignments 
raise certain serious and basic considerations. 
It is true that some assignments have had 
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and continue to have a negative impact on 
the morale of some of our junior Officers. 
The work involved in a number of FSO posi- 
tions has relatively little initial appeal to 
the average officer entering through the cur- 
rent examination process. 

A partial answer to Mr. Wright is, of 
course, that such assignments represent use- 
ful experience for later assignments of broad- 
er responsibility and that the discipline in- 
volved is a desirable quality to develop in 
our young officers. There is certainly much 
to be said for this argument. The Foreign 
Service is a career service. If this much- 
abused term is to mean anything, it certainly 
must mean that our career officers must be 
prepared to serve in a variety of jobs, not 
always of their choosing, both to meet the 
needs of the Service and for the purpose of 
developing the officers themselves. Our many 
positions in program direction (from prin- 
cipal officer at a consulate to ambassador) 
can generally better be filled by officers with 
a wide breadth of experience than by too 
narrow specialists. 

Having made the above point, it is only 
fair to recognize that some of our junior 
officer positions have only marginal signifi- 
cance even in terms of the above criteria. 

If Mr. Wright's objections are not, there- 
fore, entirely without foundation, his rapid 
discouragement with the Service would seem 
to be somewhat less justified. The concern 
he voices has, for some time, been shared by 
many and action is already being taken to 
remedy the situation. 

There are several ways of approaching the 
problems. A first step, which has already 
been taken, has been to revitalize the staff 
corps. By removing the ceilings which re- 
sulted from the Wriston program and by 
making it possible to assign FSS personnel to 
FSO positions, it should be possible in the 
next few years to assign an increasing num- 
ber of qualified FSS personnel to lower rank- 
ing consular and administrative positions. 
Another important step, currently under ac- 
tive study, is to modify the entrance exami- 
nation in such a way as to attract a larger 
percentage of FSO’s interested in consular 
and administrative work (as well as more 
qualified economists). 

A further move, which bears directly on 
the issue at stake, has been the recent deci- 
sion to assign all new FSO’s in a central 
complement status permitting extensive ro- 
tation during the first tour. If this policy 
is properly implemented in the fleld, and 
other measures mentioned are carried 
through, most junior officers should be able 
in the future to obtain wide experience in 
their first 2 years and thence proceed in 
areas of primary interest to them, 

Still another desirable change would be to 
realine our job classification and class struc- 
ture at the lower levels. At present there is 
a considerable discrepancy between the num- 
ber of officers in classes 7 and 8 and the num- 
ber of meaningful jobs at these levels. Such 
a realinement would provide greater job sat- 
isfaction for our younger officers as well as 
better manpower utilization for the Gov- 
ernment. 

To sum up, it would appear that Mr. 
Wright has raised some partially valid criti- 
cisms, but that much can be and already is 
being done to meet them. The Service has 
seen many changes from the days when only 
a financially privileged elite could expect to 
serve. It will never be a satisfactory home 
for those who expect built-in perfection or 
for the faint of heart. It will continue to 
improve and meet its responsibilities to the 
extent the best of its members remain with 
it and relentlessly press forward. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, from my 
own experience, I cannot agree with Mr. 
Wright that “senior officers, with great 
frequency, are unable to influence the 
formation of foreign policy decisions of 
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most immediate impact upon their area 
of responsibility,” nor can I agree with 
Mr. Wright’s contention that deeply felt 
differences concerning policy should be 
publicly aired by Foreign Service officers. 
Foreign Service officers speak for the 
U.S. Government; and if high-ranking 
officers publicly took different positions, 
we would have chaos and confusion. It 
seems to me that if an officer feels 
strongly about a particular policy, to the 
point where he believes he must make 
known publicly his dissent, the only hon- 
orable thing for him to do is to be trans- 
ferred to another post or to resign; and 
then he has, of course, every right and 
duty to make known his views publicly. 

I have the impression that this is one 
of the reasons why Mr. Wright is resign- 
ing; and I respect him for his conviction. 

However, by virtue of my own experi- 
ence and frequent contacts with friends 
in the Foreign Service, I can sympathize 
with Mr. Wright's observations concern- 
ing the type of assignments which junior 
Foreign Service officers sometimes re- 
ceive. I believe that we currently lose 
too many promising young Foreign Serv- 
ice officers because they are assigned to 
positions which do not make use of their 
full potential and basic interest. In this 
connection, I was glad to note that the 
memorandum by the Division of Person- 
nel of the Department of State recog- 
nized that Mr. Wright’s comments on 
this point “are not * * * entirely without 
foundation,” and that steps are being 
taken to remedy the situation. 

Basically, to my mind, many of the 
problems in the Foreign Service today re- 
sult from the unscrambling of the ome- 
let caused by Wristonization. To com- 
pel a good desk officer to go into the field, 
where he has no desire to be; to compel 
administrative officers to be general offi- 
cers and to compel general officers to be 
administrators for prolonged periods of 
time, are actions that, to my mind, do not 
make the best use of the capabilities of 
the men concerned. I notice that a real 
effort is being made to unscramble the 
omelet and to revitalize the Foreign 
Service Corps. I particularly support 
eo intention in this re- 
gard. 

If this could be done, it would accom- 
plish a desirable double purpose. On 
the one hand, it would help to eliminate 
the assignment of young Foreign Serv- 
ice officers to detailed administrative 
positions when they have little or no in- 
terest in such positions. Conversely, 
Foreign Service Staff officers who have 
years of experience in administration 
and consular work, who currently find 
themselves in political and economic re- 
porting assignments which they do not 
like, would have an opportunity to return 
to fields which interest them. 

I also noted with interest the other pro- 
grams the Department of State is con- 
sidering to help insure that junior of- 
ficers are placed in challenging work 
which makes full use of their potentiali- 
ties. 

I was particularly intrigued with the 
portion of Mr. Wright's letter in which 
he suggests that FSO ranks from 5 to 8 
be substantially abolished, that there 
be no officers positions which do not in- 
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volve heavy responsibility, and that pro- 
motion or outside recruitment, into all 
ranks; occur freely, on a basis of con- 
spicuous qualification. 

It is indeed important in this time of 
crisis that we make every effort to in- 
sure that our Foreign Service is adminis- 
tered in a manner which will attract 
and keep capable young Foreign Service 
officers. Moreover, I think that it is 
always healthy for any organization to 
have new ideas and new people enter 
it at various levels. 

Mr. President, I shall continue to 
watch with great interest the develop- 
ment of our Foreign Service. 


VOLUNTARY PENSION PLANS BY 
SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10) to encourage 
the establishment of voluntary pension 
plans by self-employed individuals, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. I do so at this time in the 
absence of the Senator from Florida, 
who has temporarily left the Chamber, 
and at his specific request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of September 25, 1962, pp. 
20567-20575, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
assure Senators that no final action will 
be taken on the conference report to- 
night. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have been in contact with the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], who is one of the U.S. delegates 
to the United Nations. He is now in New 
York City, carrying out his obligations 
in that capacity. I have also been in 
touch with the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. Dirksen], who now is in the 
hospital, and with other Senators who 
are interested in this proposal; and, with 
the approval of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote on the conference report on H.R. 
10 be taken at 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr President, in 
view of the fact that there are not many 
Senators in the Chamber at this partic- 
ular time, I wish to say that a motion to 
extend that time, tomorrow, will be given 
every consideration by the leadership. 

Mr. KEATING. How will the time be 
divided? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assume that the 
time will be divided between the majority 
leader and the minority leader or Sena- 
tors whom they may designate. 
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Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Montana, 

The order as subsequently reduced to 
writing is as follows: 


Ordered, That the Senate vote at 11 a.m. 
on Friday, September 28, on the conference 
report on H.R. 10, the voluntary pension 
plans, with the time for the debate to start 
at the conclusion of the morning business, 
and that it be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the majority and minority lead- 
ers, respectively, or someone designated by 
them. (Sept. 27, 1962.) 


THE BALLET FOLKLORICO OF 
MEXICO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
earlier this week, Washington audiences 
were treated to a colorful glimpse of 
the rich cultural heritage of Mexico when 
the Ballet Folklorico of Mexico gave two 
performances at Loew’s Capitol Theater. 
The performances marked the end of 
a cross-country tour for the group. 
The tour began at the World’s Fair 
in Seattle. The debut here was received 
with praise and enthusiasm by the press 
and public, as shown by the reviews 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and the Washington Evening Star. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the articles written by Jean Battey, of 
the Post, and by Harry MacArthur and 
Patricia Saltonstall, of the Star, be in- 
cluded in the Record at the end of my 
remarks. 

The Ballet Folklorico of Mexico also 
performed for President and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy on their recent visit to Mexico City. 
Mrs. Mansfield and I had the good for- 
tune to attend that performance, and 
were most impressed with the beauty and 
artistry of the group. Iam delighted that 
they could come to the United States, 
and am pleased to note that they will 
return next year for a 6-month tour. 
This is indeed good news, and I know the 
people of the United States will welcome, 
again, this outstanding ballet, which in 
my opinion is one of the world’s best. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 25, 1962] 

BALLET FOLKLORICO ENCHANTS VIEWERS 

(By Jean Battey) 

Dance is a born revelation. 
illustrates, and embellishes. 

And seldom was this more artfully demon- 
strated than last night when the Ballet Folk- 
lorico of Mexico gave the first of its two 
performances at Lowe’s Capital. The com- 
pany appears again tonight at 8:30. 

The engaging group is vivid proof of its 
country’s rich cultural background and 
present vitality. 

The entire program was directed and 
choreographed by Amalia Hernandez, who 
has used her Mexican sources with a free, 
theatrical hand, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. The opening number “Los Hijos del 
Sol,” deals with Aztec funeral and war cele- 
brations. It felt too far removed from its 
rather primitive and powerful subject and 
seemed too balletic in technique. 

Other dances were closer in spirit to their 
original models. A Yaqui Indian deer dance 
was mesmerizing in its fleet movements and 
death throes of the deer. 

One of the most enchanting moments of 
the evening was “Tehuantepec,” a sacred 
wedding ritual. The dance had the slow 
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elegance of a dream, if a dream could be that 
beautifully technicolor. 

The costumes, in this and throughout the 
evening, were extraordinarily colorful and 
imaginative. They played a major role in 
the program's visual delight. The costumes 
were designed by Dasha, who is, incidentally, 
a former Washingtonian. 

Other gifted collaborators made the eve- 
ning a particular theatrical pleasure. Robin 
Bond (another former Washingtonian), 
Miguel Covarrubias, and Antonio Lopez de- 
signed the excellent sets and Edmundo Ar- 
reguin did the effective lighting. 

There was a variety of musical instruments 
on stage—ranging from brilliant trumpets 
to bass guitars and the Mexican harp, flutes, 
and conch shell horns. The company’s 
chorus was especially fine in “La Revolu- 
cion,” celebrating the civil war of 1910. 

Ballet Folklorico of Mexico is a handsome 
company with an appealing and interesting 
repertoire. Was it the fatigue of touring or 
Washington or what, that made them seem 
so serious at first? Whatever, by the end 
of the evening their charm and grace had 
won the audience completely, and made 
Patrick Hayes’ first dance night of the sea- 
son a great success, 

[From the Washington Star, Sept. 25, 1962] 
Mexico’s FOLKLORICO A BEGUILING TROUPE 
(By Harry MacArthur) 

Sol Hurok, the culture importer, has found 
another winner (and on this side of the Iron 
Curtain, too) in the Ballet Folklorico of 
Mexico. The company was rousingly greeted 
last night on its first Washington appear- 
ance and undoubtedly will be received with 
the same enthusiasm when it repeats the 
performance tonight on the stage of Loew's 
Capitol Theater. 

The Mexican dancers’ specialty is just what 
the name of the troupe implies. It is folk 
dancing, though, with a generous embellish- 
ment of showmanship. Amalia Hernandez, 
director and choreographer of Ballet Folk- 
lorico’s program, is a woman with a fine 
flair for pageantry. 

Virtually everything her dancers perform 
develops into an eye-dazzling splash of color 
in costumes and settings. It heightens the 
excitement considerably. 

There is much more to Mexican folk danc- 
ing than that hat dance, it soon develops 
when Miss Hernandez’ charges get to work. 
There seem to be as many varied dance styles 
as there are ethnic groups in Mexico’s native 
population—Aztec, Spanish-Indian, Yaqui, 
Yucatecan, Huastecan, etc. 

Some of the numbers show a definite kin- 
ship with the dances everywhere of people 
woolng fertility in the fields at planting 
time. Others display unmistakable signs of 
Spanish ancestry. Still others may remind 
you—and don't expect an explanation of it 
here—of Scottish and Irish folk dances, an 
effect especially noted when the accompani- 
ment includes a shrill pipe that will take the 
top of your head off, 

Whatever the style or origin of any given 
number, it is performed with skill, enthusi- 
asm, and affection by these talented and 
high-spirited visitors. 

There naturally is considerable variety, 
too, in the music to which the Mexicans per- 
form their terpsichorean frolics. To run the 
gamut of Mexico’s music, Ballet Folklorico 
travels not with one orchestra but with six 
instrumental and singing units—the Marl- 
aches of Jalisco, a Veracruz Band, an Isth- 
mus Marimba Band, the Yucatecan Trio, a 
Huastecan Band, and a group of Indian 
players. 

One of the more colorful numbers in a 
program that abounds in color, both figura- 
tively and literally, is the “Fiesta Vera- 
cruzana,” which serves as a rousing finale to 
the first half of the show. This involves the 
entire company and puts some of them 
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through dance paces that seem close to the 
impossible. 

Montezuma, having been a big man 
around there, naturally figures in the com- 
pany’s numbers with an Aztec flavor. One 
of these, “Danza de los Quetzales,“ ties in 
with the legend that he had a headdress 
fashioned from 24 feathers plucked at great 
risk from the tails of these mythological 
birds. It features as spectacular a set of 
headdresses as you ever saw on any dancers. 

“Los Hijos del Sol,” the program's impres- 
sive opening number, recreates the mourn- 
ing dance for the deceased Ahuizod back in 
1466 and the dances in honor of the newly 
crowned Montezuma. 

The Spanish influence is most notable in 
“Sones Antiguos de Michoacan,” which means 
old dances of Michoacan, a state noted for its 
intermingling of Spanish and Indian blood- 
lines. 

A high point of excitement is reached in 
“La Huasteca,” a story dance that is cli- 
maxed with a machete duel between a pair of 
suitors of the same girl. The duelists use 
real machetes and real sparks fly. 

The Mexicans, not to be outdone by any 
Russian dancers, even bring on their rifle- 
bearing women. They're authentic, too, 
turning up in “La Revolucion,” a ballet and 
song memorial to Mexico’s Revolution of 
1910. 

There's a tribute, too, in “Danza del 
Venado,” to the proud spirit of the Yaqui 
Indians, a tribe of such rugged individuality 
that they still maintain the right to govern 
themselves. 

Mexico’s Ballet Folklorico is a company 
without stars, but it has a large assortment 
of handsome, talented and vivacious dancers 
to beguile vou. 


[From the Washington Star, Sept. 26, 1962] 
KENNEDY SALUTES Dancers—A THRILLING 
MoMENT FOR BALLERINA ANAYA 


(By Patricia Saltonstall) 


„Haven't I seem you somewhere before?” 
President Kennedy asked a flabbergasted 
member of the Folklorico of Mexico. 

The young dancer was one of three singled 
out to be introduced to the President yester- 
day at the White House. 

Miss Cristina Anaya, who had met the 
President and Mrs. Kennedy during their 
June visit to Mexico City, said later at a 
Mexican Embassy luncheon honoring the art- 
ists. “I was shaking—I was so impressed. 
And I answered with a very small ‘yes’.” 


THANKS DANCERS 


Referring to the group’s generosity to him 
and Mrs. Kennedy during their Mexican trip, 
the President said to the dancers, “You made 
us feel as though we were not in a foreign 
country, but visiting the home of a friend.” 

Adding that he and Mrs. Kennedy had 
been impressed with their dancing, he ended 
his speech with a “Viva Mexico.” 

In reply to the warm welcome Choral Di- 
rector Ramon Noble led the choir in a plain- 
tive folksong of farewell. 

Mexican Ambassador Carillo Flores inter- 
preted the song and added that the perform- 
ers hoped to return. 

He and Chief of Protocol Angier Biddle 
Duke stood with the President at the 12:30 
meeting in the Rose Garden. Before leaving 
for the luncheon, the visitors treated the 
President to a loud college cheer. 

The lively group then turned the Mexican 
Embassy into a world of song and dance. 

There to cries of “Ole!” Miss Anaya joined 
her fellow soloists, Miss Martha Garcia, Miss 
Isabel Salcedo and Miss Angelica Lopez to 
beat out the staccato tempo of their fla- 
menco-derived folk dances. 

Explaining that her company is sponsored 
and was originally underwritten by the 
Mexican Government's Theater of Fine Arts, 
Directress and Choreographer Mrs. Amalia 
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Hernandez proudly noted they are now self- 
supporting after only 9 years’ existence. 


PRAISES U.S. AUDIENCES 


Both she and Miss Anaya praised American 
audiences as responsive and effusive. 

The group is on its first American tour, 
which has taken them from the Seattle 
World's Fair to their last stop, Washington. 

Producer Sol Hurok, also a guest at the 
1 p.m. buffet given by Ambassador and Mrs. 
Carillo Flores, said they would return for a 
6-month tour next year. 

International Monetary Fund and Inter- 
American Bank Director Raul Martinez Ostos 
and his wife stayed over from last week's 
monetary conferences for the luncheon. 

Mexico's Ambassador to the Organization 
of American States and Mrs. Vicente San- 
chez Gavito and Assistant Secretary of 
State and Mrs. Edwin M. Martin were more 
who met the 75-member group. 

Unknown to many of the guests was the 
identity of the announcer who was making 
tapes and films for U.S. Information Serv- 
ice distribution. He was actor Ricardo Man- 
talban’s brother, Carlos. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Rhode Island for 
his usual courtesy and kindness. 


AID TO INDIA, AND U.S. FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should like 
to submit for insertion in the RECORD 
a very fine article by Chester Bowles 
which appeared in the July 29 issue 
of the New York Times Magazine. The 
article is entitled “Counters for Russia’s 
Maneuvers.” With his usual skill, Am- 
bassador Bowles brilliantly contrasts al- 
ternative policies of rigidity and flexi- 
bility for dealing with the Soviet Union. 
I am thoroughly in agreement with his 
conclusion that we must adopt an imagi- 
native flexibility in dealing with Russia 
in economic and cultural matters. 

I should like to draw particular atten- 
ton to Mr. Bowles’ comments on the 
importance of our aid to India. As our 
distinguished colleague—the former Am- 
bassador to India—the Senator from 
Kentucky {Mr. Cooper] has often 
pointed out, the contrast between India’s 
democratic road toward development and 
Red China's brutal totalitarian approach 
has been, and will continue to be, closely 
watched by the new nations. We would 
do well to remember that developing 
countries do not look so much to the 
United States and the Soviet Union to 
discover whose economy is the more 
vigorous, but, rather, they look to the 
competition between India and Red 
China. 

During the fifties, it seemed that Red 
China was progressing more rapidly than 
India. By keeping consumption as low 
as possible, the Communist regime was 
forcing a rate of investment of 22 percent 
a year which caused their gross national 
product to grow at a rate of 8 percent a 
year. At that time, India’s gains were 
more modest. Because it chose not to 
compel near-starvation rates of con- 
sumption, India invested only 8 percent 
of its gross national product each year, 
and grew at a rate of 344 percent a year. 

For a while, it seemed that freedom 
might be a luxury which the poor must 
forego until they could afford it. Slavery 
appeared, to some, to be the best way 
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of breaking through the many vicious 
circles which prevent an underdeveloped 
country from attaining self-sustaining 
growth. 

But, today, we are in a better position 
to assess the successes and failures of 
India and Red China during the past 
decade. In the past 4 years we have 
seen Red China’s supposed “great leap 
forward” result in a drop in daily calorie 
consumption from 2,200 calories a person 
each day to 1,350 per day. Red China’s 
GNP fell 8 percent per capita between 
1958 and 1961. The situation on the 
Chinese mainland seems today, more 
than ever, to be little short of chaotic. 
In the spring refugees started pouring 
into Hong Kong, if only to get one good 
meal before being regretfully sent back. 
Now we hear that the Communists have 
reversed their much-touted anti-birth- 
control policy in further admission of 
their inability to feed their burgeoning 
population. 

India’s fortunes have been in sharp 
contrast. She has stepped up her 
growth rate to 6% percent in 1960 to 
1961. Since 1959, her GNP has in- 
creased 7 percent on a per capita basis. 
And over the past decade, as Ambassador 
Bowles points out in his article, there 
have been important increases in food 
grain production, the number of schools 
in rural areas, and improved prevention 
of diseases. 

To be sure, we do not always agree 
with India and I, too, find certain Indian 
actions and spokesmen unpleasant, to 
say the least. But, it is in the nature of 
free nations and freemen to disagree. It 
is also the nature of free nations, con- 
trary to Communist dogma, to cooperate 
in the peaceful and prosperous extension 
of freedom. Our aid to India is in the 
cause of development in freedom. 

In connection with formulating Amer- 
ican foreign policy, Mr. Bowles also 
stresses the need for new ideas to meet 
challenging new. situations. He very 
correctly points out that we as a nation 
“have grown strong precisely because we 
have preferred creative, responsible 
action to the rigidities of the status 
quo.” 

I heartily commend Ambassador 
Bowles for his thoughtful, balanced, and 
stimulating article, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that “Counters for Rus- 
sian Maneuvers” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COUNTERS FOR Russia’s MANEUVERS 
(By Chester Bowles) 

Can a freewheeling democracy of 185 mil- 
lion people such as ours create, administer, 
and sustain an effective foreign policy in 
today’s complicated world? 

More than a century ago de Tocqueville 
expressed grave doubts about the ability of 
democratic governments to deal effectively 
with the complexities of foreign relation- 
ships. He felt that this crucial area of pub- 
lic policy called for qualities more readily 
associated with an aristocracy than with 
the representatives of a democratic people. 

Present-day critics of U.S. foreign policy 
have similar forebodings. If the President 
allows congressional and public pressures to 
shape his policies, they point out, there will 
be harmful compromise and delay. If he 
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ignores these pressures, he will lose popular 
support. If he adopts a yes-and-no posi- 
tion, he will satisfy neither our national 
interests abroad nor public and congres- 
sional opinion at home. 

No one who has been near the center of 
the decisionmaking process in Washington 
will lightly brush aside these doubts. There 
have been instances, where a congressional 
majority has overruled the administration 
in ways which have been deeply damaging 
to our foreign policy objectives. 

Yet it does not follow that a democratic 
government is unable effectively to conduct 
its relations with the rest of the world; 
indeed, there is ample evidence to the con- 
trary. 

For instance, the succession of skilled 
strategists and administrators who directed 
Britain’s foreign policy during the long Pax 
Britannica between Waterloo and the Bat- 
tle of the Marne operated within the frame- 


‘work of a remarkably coherent and consist- 


ent foreign policy consensus. 

Generations of hard experience had con- 
vinced Englishmen in all walks of life that 
the British Navy must control the seas, and 
that Britain must be prepared to fight any 
power or combination of powers that threat- 
ened to dominate Europe or to sever Brit- 
ain’s lifeline to Imperial India. 

A British Government, acting within this 
framework of national agreement, was as- 
sured public support; a government which 
ignored it faced near-certain defeat. 

What about the United States 50 years 
later? Does a similar national consensus 
on foreign policy exist in America today? 
On three key aspects of foreign policy I be- 
lieve that the answer is affirmative: 

1. The need for powerful Armed Forces and 
the will to use them, if necessary, to oppose 
aggression. 

2. The fact that nuclear weapons have 
brought a new dimension into the military 
situation so that any war can quickly be- 
come an exercise in mutual annihilation. 

3. The importance of the political and 
economic forces which in less than 20 years 
have so dramatically reshaped maps of the 
world and altered the lives of hundreds of 
millions of Asians and Africans. 

The remaining differences among us relate 
to questions of method and priority; more 
specifically, to our dealings with the Com- 
munist nations and with the alined na- 
tions. These differences should be discussed 
frankly if we are to close the gap and estab- 
lish a framework of national agreement 
within which our Government can act with 
confidence. 

In their approach to these questions, most 
Americans fall into one of two groups, each 
committed to a peaceful, more orderly world, 
each aware that no panaceas are available 
to us, but with sharply divergent views on 
the nonmilitary aspects of American foreign 
policy. 

In this regard, one group may be said to 
advocate a policy of maximum rigidity; the 
other a policy of maximum maneuverability. 

Those who support the maximum rigidity 
approach hold, in essence, to the old apho- 
rism that he who is not with us is against 
us. They believe that the lines of conflict 
must be tightly drawn everywhere. They 
hold that there is no basis for cooperation 
with those who do not share our interpreta- 
tion of the world, and that eventually the 
Communist side or the democratic side will 
emerge as the dominant world force. 

The application of this maximum rigidity 
approach to specific questions of foreign 
policy is illustrated by recent actions of the 
U.S. Senate when it first voted to reduce our 
support for India and again when it voted 
to eliminate U.S. assistance to Poland and 
Yugoslavia. Although these provisions were 
subsequently removed from the bill in con- 
ference, the Senate action was symptomatic 
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of the . pervasiveness of this school of 
thought. 

The advocates of the opposing policy of 
maximum maneuverability stress that the 
balance of forces within the Communist 
world is in a constant state of flux, and that 
this flux creates increasing pressures for 
change within each country and in their re- 
lations to one another. Our policies, they 
believe, should be designed to encourage this 
process, 

While aware of the hard military require- 
ments, their definition of power goes beyond 
military weapons and industrial capacity to 
include people and the ideas that move 
them. Thus they attach special importance 
to the yearnings for justice, dignity, and 
progress which shape the views and policies 
of the developing nations. 

Against this background, let us explore 
these two approaches—one of rigidity, the 
other of maneuverability—as they affect the 
three frontiers that lie between Communist 
interests and our own: the military, eco- 
nomic, and cultural frontiers. 

Although the character and significance of 
these three frontiers vary greatly, advocates 
of maximum rigidity would largely ignore 
these differences. In their view, each fron- 
tier is a barrier to be relentlessly held, not 
simply against tanks, but against trade, aid, 
people, and ideas. 

In contrast, the advocates of maximum 
maneuverability believe that the differences 
among these three frontiers are the decisive 
key to an effective foreign policy in the 
nuclear age. What are these differences? 

The military frontier extends from the 
Baltic along the Iron Curtain to the Aegean 
Sea. Here Soviet and NATO troops, tanks, 
and planes confront each other across a bar- 
rier of barbed wire, watchtowers, and mined 
areas, Through CENTO, SEATO, and a 
variety of other multilateral and bilateral 
military pacts, it continues with varying 
effectiveness to the South China Sea. Be- 
hind this complex of troops and alliances 
stands the awesome nuclear capacity of two 
opposing power blocs. 

In respect to this military frontier, our 
national foreign policy consensus is clearly 
established. Both the maximum rigidity 
and maximum maneuverability schools 
agree that weakness in the face of armed 
aggression or threatened aggression would 


lead to more aggression and therefore can- 


not be accepted. 

But at that point agreement comes to an 
abrupt end. When considering the eco- 
nomic frontier, advocates of a rigid approach 
would apply the same inflexible terms as 
they do to the military frontier. They would 
maintain a barrier not only to troops but to 
trade, technicians, and capital. 

The advocates of greater maneuverability 

They look at the economic 
frontier as an opportunity for boldness, flex- 
ibility, and initiative. 

The differences between the two schools 
are brought into clear focus by their views 
on the question of economic assistance to 
Yugoslavia. Advocates of a rigid approach 
believe that this assistance has merely 
strengthened a potential adversary. Advo- 
eates of a policy of maximum maneuverabil- 
ity believe that such aid has been wise and 
productive. 

The decision to support Yugoslavia was 
reached by President Truman and a Republi- 
can Congress soon after the former Soviet 
satellite announced its independence in 1948 
and appealed to us for help. (Policies of 
continued support were adopted by Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy.) Since then 
substantial changes have occurred within 
Yugoslavia itself and the nation’s independ- 
ent example has had a powerful effect in the 
Communist bloc. 

From the beginning the objective of our 
aid was to assure the Yugoslav Government 
freedom to make its own basic choices and 
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to encourage a similar sense of independ- 
ence among the peoples of other Communist 
nations. By and large, it seems to me, this 
objective has been attained. 

Poland affords a similar example. Caught 
between Red Army units in East Germany 
and the Soviet Union, Poland, in matters of 
foreign policy, consistently supports the 
Kremlin. Yet modest economic assistance 
from the United States has helped create a 
new sense of confidence and independence 
among the Polish people. Forty-two per- 
cent of Polish foreign trade is now with the 
non- Communist nations. 

Let us now consider another key sector of 
the economic frontier where the argument 
between the two schools continues: the new 
and emerging nations of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. 

Here the advocates of “maximum rigidity” 
would assist only those peoples whose gov- 
ernments support the policies of the United 
States. The advocates of maximum maneu- 
verability believe that this “either or“ ap- 
proach would force the new developing na- 
tions to choose between subservience to 
either Moscow or Washington on the one 
hand, or chaos and continued misery on the 
other. 

The issue may fall in clearer perspective 
if we examine the situation we now face in 
the developing continents. 

The emerging nations of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America are wrestling with awesome 
problems of illiteracy, ill health, poverty, and 
injustice. Unless their people can be con- 
vinced that reasonable progress is being made 
toward the elimination of these evils, orderly 
political growth will be impossible. 

U.S, efforts to help these new nations have 
been complicated by the cantankerous po- 
litical attitudes of many Asian, African, and 
Latin American leaders, who have been em- 
bittered by their own past experience with 
the economically privileged, and in some 
3 race- conscious, colonial nations of the 

est. 

When these Afro-Asian spokesmen criticize 
U.S. policies in the United Nations and else- 
where, editorial writers chastise them as 
“ungrateful Communist dupes” and Members 
of Congress rise to demand that our aid 
programs to such uncooperative nations be 
terminated forthwith. 

Although such reactions are understand- 
able in terms of our own jangled nerves and 
frustrations, they will not cause the com- 
plex realities of our world to disappear. 

A key Communist objective is control of 
the resources and markets of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America, on which the indus- 
trialized nations of the West are heavily 
dependent. A primary task of U.S. foreign 
policy is to block this effort and to help the 
developing nations fully to establish their 
independence with an increasing measure of 
political stability and economic progress. 

However unpredictable they may appear 
to us, the new nations have no desire to 
exchange British, French, Belgian, and 
Dutch rule, from which many of them have 
recently emerged, for the more ruthless 
domination of the Russians. Moreover, their 
own cultures and history encourage a deeply 
rooted diversity that does not easily suc- 
cumb to foreign pressures and ideologies. 

As the Kremlin strategists are discovering 
by harsh experience, these indigenous coun- 
terforces provide formidable barriers to the 
Leninist objective of a Soviet-dominated 
world. 

Advocates of a policy of “maximum ma- 
neuverability” believe that a flexible, well- 
administered, sensitive economic assistance 
program can further strengthen these built- 
in barriers. They stress, however, that our 
minds must be clear as to the purposes and 
limitations of this effort. 

Governments that can be “bought” with 
American dollars can no more be counted 
on to stay bought than can individuals pur- 
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chased in the same manner. Nor can na- 
tions as wealthy as ours expect to be loved 
by those less fortunate; the best we can 
expect on that score is respect. 

Our true objectives, therefore, should be 
twofold: first, to help increase and spread 
economic progress in those developing na- 
tions which are genuinely anxious to help 
themselves; second, to do so in such a way 
as to encourage broader participation among 
the people of those nations so that each 
citizen achieves an increasing personal stake 
in national independence. 

With these objectives in mind, let us ana- 
lyze the application of the two contrasting 
approaches—one of rigidity, the other of ma- 
neuverability—to the Republic of India, the 
largest and most crucial of the new inde- 
pendent nations. 

Eleven years ago our Government began 
to re India’s decisive importance to 
world stability. The Peiping Government 


had then recently announced its breath- - 


taking goals for the organization of 600 mil- 
lion Chinese in a program of industraliza- 
tion and economic progress. At the same 
time independent Indio, with its 440 million 
people, set out to accomplish through de- 
mocracy what the Chinese were attempting 
to do through communism. 

The result through the 1950’s was a dra- 
matic and portentous contest between the 
two most heavily populated nations in the 
world, one using totalitarian techniques, the 
other committed to democracy. 

In the last year or two the results have 
become clear: India is a long way toward 
success, while Communist China faces 
failure. 

The Indian record in economic and po- 
litical development has been deeply im- 
pressive. In a single decade schools have 
been provided for 60 percent of all rural 
children; malaria cases, which totaled 100 
million annually a decade ago, have been 
reduced to 3 million; food grain production 
has risen 61 percent; 30 million additional 
acres have been brought under irrigation, 
and industrial output, largely through pri- 
vate initiative, has been growing at the rate 
of 14.8 percent annually. 

In the political field, India has established 
a democratic constitution based on our Fed- 
eral-State system, with full guarantees of 
civil rights. In three national elections the 
percentage of those voting has been higher 
than in our own, 

While India has been proving that a com- 
petent democratic government can provide 
an increasing measure of bread, freedom, 
and opportunity, Communist China has 
fallen under an avalanche of internal trou- 
bles. Industrial production has sagged and 
food has become increasingly scarce. 

Although the primary credit for India’s 
progress under democracy belongs to India’s 
leaders, civil servants and people, generous 
American assistance has played a crucial role. 
Yet, today, just as the results of the fateful 
contest between China and India have be- 
come clear, American advocates of a policy 
of maximum rigidity propose that our cru- 
cially important aid to India should be 
emasculated, 

This proposal may be explicable in terms 
of irritation over what many Americans be- 
lieve to be misguided actions by the Indian 
Government and by Indian sensitivity to any 
criticism from others. In my opinion, how- 
ever, it will appear foolhardy to those who 
write the history of our era. 

What now of the third frontier between 
East and West—the cultural frontier? 

With the exception of radio propaganda, 
the maximum rigidity school argues that 
the cultural frontier, like the economic fron- 
tier, should be made to conform to the mili- 
tary frontier. The maximum maneuver- 
ability school again favors flexibility and 
initiative. Which is the wiser course? 
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Since the Geneva Conference of 1955, there 
has been a steady flow of scholars, students, 
artists, musicians, farmers, and scientists 
across the military frontier that separates 
the Soviet world and the Western world. 

To those who subscribe to the philosophy 
of maximum rigidity, this two-way cultural 
exchange seems dangerous and even im- 
moral. Advocates of a flexible program of 
maneuver, on the other hand, assert that it 
is helping to establish people-to-people un- 
derstanding and to give the citizens of each 
world a clearer appreciation of the other. 

If the conflicts that now separate East and 
West are eventually eased, they say, it will 
only be as a result of increased understand- 
ing, which has slowly and painfully been 
cultivated on both sides of the military 
frontier. 

To some extent we are all the prisoners of 
stereotypes. We see each other in terms of 
distorted and oversimplified images. Better 
communication in the realm of ideas, of the 
arts, and of science can help refashion these 
false images. And by seeing more clearly 
we may act more wisely. 

In my mind, the choice between the two 
positions is simple. Why should we, a free 
people, be afraid of ideas? Isn't it the Com- 
munists who should fear them? 

What are the prospects for the future? 

Although the nuclear impasse is danger- 
ous, our position on the military frontier 
is strong. Russian deadlines have come and 
gone, but West Berlin, an outpost of this 
frontier, still stands as a shining example of 
the determination of freemen to defend their 
freedom. 

In the last 2 years, our military power 
generally has become better balanced, more 
mobile, and hence more effective in defend- 
ing the military frontier. Meanwhile, we 
must continue to hope that eventually the 
Soviet leaders will recognize the folly of a 
continuing, escalating contest between the 
two greatest industrial powers of all time to 
see which can develop the greatest capacity 
to destroy each other. 

On the economic and cultural frontiers, 
the prospects for continuing progress and 
change appear generally promising. 

The non-Communist world is poised on the 
threshold of more rapid economic growth 
than ever before. As we build a more pros- 
perous, more interrelated society of free- 
men, the Soviets may be forced to modify 
even further the sterile rigidities of their 
own system. 

In the meantime, the burgeoning flow of 
trade, capital, technicians, Peace Corps vol- 
unteers, wheat, cotton, orchestras, and ideas 
across the economic and cultural frontiers 
will continue to open up minds, undercut 
dogma, and encourage diversity. 

We Americans have always prided our- 
selves on our eagerness to ent, our 
adaptability to new situations and our imagi- 
nation in devising new courses of action. 
Within a framework of unflinching dedica- 
tion to democratic principles, we have grown 
strong precisely because we have preferred 
creative, responsible action to the rigidities 
of the status quo. 

Why should we abandon this traditional 
concept now as we seek the basis for a ra- 
tional peace? And why should we, of all 
people, expect the proud new developing na- 
tions to see the world precisely as we see 
it? Was any new nation ever more out- 
spoken, independent, and unalined than the 
young America of Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Lincoln? 

We end on the question with which I 
began: Can a democratic government create 
and administer a foreign policy that is ade- 
quate to the complexities of today’s world? 

The answer depends on our capacity to 
create a national consensus that will pro- 
vide the President with a solid foundation 
from which to exercise world leadership. 
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Since the war we have taken long strides 
toward the creation of such a consensus. 
The nagging differences that remain involve 
our approach to the satellites on the one 
hand and to our relationship with the un- 
alined new nations of Asia and Africa on 
the other. 

This gap threatens to undercut the ef- 
fectiveness of America foreign policy at 
a critical moment in history. It can be 
closed only by forthright and responsible 
public debate. The views which I have ex- 
pressed here are one man’s contribution to 
that debate. 


A COMMON MARKET FOR CENTRAL 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS? 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I think we 
are all very much concerned by the 
steady stream of distressing accounts of 
economic crisis and political unrest in 
Latin America. The administration, 
through the Alliance for Progress, has 
rightly highlighted the importance of 
the problems and aspirations of our good 
neighbors to the south. There were 
great hopes that a new era of coopera- 
tion and progress was launched, with 
the Alliance for Progress. Now, a year 
later, we are hearing a great deal of 
criticism of the Alliance along with pes- 
simistic forecasts for the future of Latin 
America. Even the Latin American 
Free Trade Association, when compared 
with the highly successful experience of 
the European Economic Community, 
seems a pale and disappointing experi- 
ment. 

While it would be dangerous to un- 
derestimate the challenges which face 
all those involved with the Alliance, we 
must guard against undue pessimism. 
I want to comment briefly on a most 
heartening development in Latin Amer- 
ica which has gone all but unnoticed 
since, as we know, it is usually only the 
most sensational occurences which are 
usually publicized. 

I have in mind that the Central Amer- 
ican Republics are well on their way to 
creating a common market. 

There are many economic factors in- 
volved in the Central American under- 
taking. Yet, the fact that five nations 
with a history of internicine feuding are 
managing to put the common good above 
national interest and pride is, indeed, 
a remarkable development which merits 
our attention and commendation. 

Since World War I, there has been a 
growing awareness in Central America 
that economic development, and conse- 
quently, social progress, cannot be 
achieved under existing conditions. This 
recognition has created a desire to end 
overdependence on one or two agricul- 
tural exports and to stimulate the growth 
of national industries. At the same time, 
there is understanding that the domestic 
markets in the five republics are too 
small to support industrial production 
on an economic scale. At present, the 
populations are: Costa Rica, 1.3 million; 
Nicaragua, 1.6 million; Honduras, 1.9 
million; El Salvador, 2.7 million; and 
Guatemala, 4 million. 

The efforts of the farsighted states- 
men who have been working through the 
years for a Central American common 
market ted in a meeting which 
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took place in July when Costa Rica, un- 
der the new leadership of President 
Francisco Orlich, signed the basic trea- 
ties which will make a Latin American 
common market possible. Ratification 
by the Costa Rican Legislature is ex- 
pected momentarily. Thus, the Central 
American Republics are, indeed, well on 
the way to creating a common market. 

In the next 5 years the Central Ameri- 
can countries will have eliminated most 
internal customs barriers for products of 
Central American origin. Further, they 
have established a common external tar- 
iff surrounding the five-nation area. 
One agreement just negotiated in Costa 
Rica brings coverage by the common ex- 
ternal tariff to about 95 percent of all 
products traded in the area. Products 
passing this barrier are to have free ac- 
cess to the entire five-nation area with- 
out payment of further customs levies. 
For example, United States or European 
exports entering Guatemala will have 
free access to markets in Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and El Salvador. 

However, this is one aspect of the new 
agreements which I hope the signatories 
will give most careful scrutiny. The 
creators of the concept of Central Amer- 
ican economic unity have considered the 
removal of trade barriers insufficient to 
achieve the industrial stimulation they 
seek. Consequently, the Agreement on 
the System of Central American Indus- 
tries, signed in June 1958, is intended 
to provide for the rational use of the 
economic resources of the five countries 
through joint planning of new enter- 
prises and prevention of what the 
drafters regarded as unhealthy competi- 
tion. Products of designated inte- 
grated” factories will be traded freely 
in the five countries. This benefit, plus 
the limitation of competition from non- 
integrated plants, is intended to encour- 
age capital investment in the region. To 
prevent undue concentration of inte- 
grated industries in any one country in 
the initial stages of the program, the 
agreement prohibits the certification of 
a second plant or industry in a country 
until all of the five countries have re- 
ceived their first plant or industry. 

While one can sympathize with the 
purpose of the “integrated industries” 
program, creating a monopoly situation 
in the Central American Common Mar- 
ket could give rise to a multitude of new 
problems. 

Mr. President, the United States, I be- 
lieve correctly, has viewed with great 
sympathy Central American efforts to 
create regional economic unity. A com- 
bined market of some 11 million people, 
while still comparatively small, holds 
greater promise of attracting invest- 
ments into new industries than do 5 
fragmented markets. Moreover, as 
economic ties strengthen among the par- 
ticipating nations and cooperation in the 
economic field becomes habitual, it does 
not seem unreasonable to assume that 
political affinity will follow, bringing an 
era of peaceful cooperation for the gen- 
eral welfare of all the people of the Cen- 
tral American isthmus. 

I congratulate Guatemala, Honduras, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica 
for their steadfast efforts in the last dec- 
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ade, and I know that the Senate joins 
us in wishing them luck with their ex- 
periment in economic integration. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, September 27, 1962, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 


S. 1291. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
increase the fee charged for learners’ per- 
mits; > 

S. 2429. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Virgin Islands National Park, St. Johns, 
V.I., and for other purposes; 

S. 2793. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to assess reasonable fees for 
the restoration of motor vehicle operators’ 
permits and operating privileges after sus- 
pension or revocation thereof; 

S. 2977. An act to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia; 

S. 3358. An act to permit investment of 
funds of insurance companies organized 
within the District of Columbia in obliga- 
tions of the Inter-American Development 
Bank; and 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to establish 
the sesquicentennial commission for the 
celebration of the Battle of New Orleans, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain property within Chalmette 
National Historical Park, and for other pur- 
poses, 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9 O'CLOCK A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the previous order, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until tomorrow 
morning at 9 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 13 minutes p.m.) under the 
previous order, the Senate adjourned un- 
til tomorrow, Friday, September 28, 
1962, at 9 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 27, 1962: 
PoOSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Luth C. Faison, Stapleton. 
ARKANSAS 
Sam E. Adkisson, Conway. 
Edward L. Pace, College Heights. 
CALIFORNIA 
Elaine G. Metivier, Jamul. 
CONNECTICUT 
James L. McPherson, Marble Dale. 
FLORIDA 


Edward A. Burnette, Frostproof. 
Wilton B. Manning, Ponce de Leon, 
Roma M. Lomax, Whitehouse, 


GEORGIA 
Eugene B. Dalton, Baldwin. 
ILLINOIS 
Stephen B. Evans, Ellsworth. 
Leonard A. Finnegan, Mattoon. 


Bernard C. Wilson, Minier. 
Lawrence H. Dreyer, Percy. 
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IOWA 

Harold M. Daily, Belle Plaine. 
Dean C. Van Horn, Hampton. 
Marvin E. Nelson, Roland. 
John L. Sloan, Waucoma. 


KANSAS 

Ferdinand A. Boling, Clyde. 

Francis P. McGaughey, McCracken. 
Lorn R. Lahey, Sr., McCune. 


KENTUCKY 


Freda L. Gooch, Kings Mountain. 
Pauline P, Terry, Upton. 


MAINE 


Erroll E. Grant, Abbot Village. 
George A. Haines, Easton. 


MARYLAND 


Erma M. Pickens, Fork. 
Charles R. Taylor, Riderwood. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Samuel A. Vinniti, Seekonk. 


MICHIGAN 

Rex E. Lewis, Cement City. 

Marie P. Alexander, East Saugatuck. 
David O’Donnohue, Jr., Harbert. 
Dallas R. Ries, Sand Creek. 

Wendell R. Gerring, South Boardman. 
Leonard W. Kennedy, Topinabee. 


MISSOURI 
Joseph H, Kiley, Baring. 
Elmo C. Martin, Jackson. 
J. Denzel Koontz, Larussell. 
Albert J. Prior, Wright City. 


MONTANA 
William T. Surmi, Jr., Sandcoulee. 


NEW YORK 
Welland L. Hitchcock, Bainbridge. 


NEBRASKA 
James C. Bryant, Ashland. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ophelia S. Wilson, Columbus. 
William C. White, Cooleemee. 
James B. Teal, Hoffman. 

Nell H. Cox, Linwood. 

Julia E. Mangum, Pinebluff. 

Cecil S. Hargett, Richlands. 

Louise L. Taylor, Seaboard. 
Randolph G. O'Neal, Jr., Wanchese. 
Eugene Reed, Whittier. 

Coy M. Maye, Wingate. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Lorraine I. Gilbertson, Dunn Center. 


OHIO 


James E. Myers, Bethel. 
Malcolm M. Maynard, Chardon. 


Richard L. Zehringer, Fort Recovery. 


Sue A. Carman, Harveysburg. 

Joseph Presznick, Lodi. 

David A. Jasper, New Burlington. 

Harold G. White, West Milton. 

OKLAHOMA 

Arnold E. Krause, Corn. 

Max Anderson, Snyder. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Michael A. Eannace, Burgettstown. 


A. Aaron Boyce, Columbia Cross Roads. 


Robert J. Bandel, Eightyfour. 
Mable A. Simpson, Enon Valley. 
Daniel G. Phillips, Dunns Station. 
Leonard R. Santore, Greensboro. 
Willard K. Allison, Jr., Hickory. 
Roger V. Courtwright, Wind Ridge. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Joel C. Butler, Dillon. 
Linwood A. Robinson, Summerton, 
Joe E. Murphree, Walhalla. 


TENNESSEE 


Virginia F. Spurlin, Riceville. 
Mrs. Cecil M. Knott, St. Andrews, 
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TEXAS 
Laura A. Williams, Glen Flora. 
Jack E, Easton, Lovelady. 
C. Max Ohr, Ranger. 
George W. Finch, San Benito. 
Wallace A. Kristensen, Timpson. 
UTAH 
Clare S. Larson, Eureka. 
VERMONT 
Wilmer E. Bowen, Derby. 
Arlene E. Lavigne, Hinesburg. 
VIRGINIA 
Billie B. Rose, Carrsville. 
Fred W. Dougherty, Gate City. 
Robert A. Lacy, Wytheville. 
WASHINGTON 
Melburn E. Mason, Battle Ground. 
Earl H. Luiten, Ritzville. 
Kenneth D. Crofoot, Riverside. 
Lester O. Johanson, Warden. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
James E. Gore, Ranson. 
WISCONSIN 
Gordon E. Mead, Dalton. 
Richard P. Nelson, Jim Falls. 
Beatrice J. Houtz, Somers. 
Marold A. Johnson, Somerset. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Alan S. Boyd, of Florida, to be a member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board for the term 
of 6 years expiring December 31, 1968. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Amos 5: 24: Let judgment run down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream. 

Almighty God, grant that in the 
midst of the turmoil and trouble of these 
days we may be inspired with the tri- 
umphant and all-transfiguring faith 
that truth and righteousness will ulti- 
mately be victorious. 

No matter how dark and desperate 
the present crises in world affairs may 
become, help us to see beyond the 
shadows and take our refuge in Thee. 

Show us how we may detect and 
defeat the subtle attacks that are being 
made by the adversary to shatter our 
faith and to fill us with mingled feelings 
of terror and despair. 

May our President, our Speaker, our 
Congress, and all our citizens coura- 
geously and heroically meet the demands 
of our time with a faithful and firm 
reliance upon the Lord our God from 
whose thoughts and love we are never 
absent. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
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House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On September 25, 1962: 

H.R. 298. An act to provide for the recovery 
from tortiously liable third persons of the 
cost of hospital and medical care and treat- 
ment furnished by the United States; 

H.R. 2125. An act for the relief of Soon 
Tai Lim; 

H.R. 5393. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended; 

H.R. 6413. An act to extend to fishermen 
the same treatment accorded farmers in re- 
lation to estimated income tax; 

H.R. 9280. An act to amend section 2 of 
the act of July 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681), and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 9578. An act for the relief of Annie 
Yasuko Bower; 

H.R. 9728. An act to amend the Coopera- 
tive Forest Management Act; 

H.R. 9914. An act for the relief of San-Man 
Inn of Manning, Inc.; 

H.R. 9954. An act to amend the act of 
June 6, 1924, chapter 270 (43 Stat. 463), re- 
lating to the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, as amended by the 
National Capital Planning Act of 1952 (66 
Stat. 781; 40 U.S.C. 71); 

H.R. 10062. An act to extend the applica- 
tion of certain laws to American Samoa; 

H.R. 10160. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
A. R. Lendian; 

H.R. 12459. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain enlisted members of the Coast 
Guard; 

H.R. 12689. An act to repeal section 557 
and to amend section 559 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901; and 

H.R. 12870. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes, 

On September 26, 1962: 

H.R. 11974. An act to authorize appropri- 
ations for the Atomic Energy Commission 
in accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 474. Concurrent resolution ex- 
tending the greetings and felicitations of the 
Congress to the Bethel Home Demonstration 
Club of Bethel Community, Sumter County, 
S.C. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 8952. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
conditions under which the special con- 
structive sale price rule is to apply for pur- 
poses of certain manufacturers excise taxes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 151. An act for the incorporation of the 
Merchant Marine and Maritime Service Vet- 
erans Association; 

S. 2873. An act for the relief of Claude S. 
Reeder and Reeder Motor Co., Inc.; 

S.3698. An act to incorporate the McCar- 
ran Foundation. and for other purposes; 
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S.J. Res. 208. Joint resolution to establish 
a Commission to develop and execute plans 
for the celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the Battle of Lake Erie, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S.J. Res. 213. Joint resolution to provide 
for the actual participation of the United 
States in the West Virginia Centennial cele- 
bration. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 455. An act to provide for public hear- 
ings on air pollution problems of more than 
local significance under, and extend the 
duration of, the Federal air pollution con- 
trol law, and for other purposes. 


REPORT ON PROJECTS AND PROG- 
RESS OF THE NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 588) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, as amended, I transmit herewith a 
report on the projects and progress of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for the period of July 1, 
1961, through December 31, 1961. This 
is the sixth of these reports since the 
passage of the legislation establishing 
that agency. 

This report reveals evidence of the 
constructive impact of the decision, 
made earlier in the year and supported 
strongly by the Congress, to accelerate 
our space efforts. The accomplishments 
summarized and detailed in this docu- 
ment constitute an important part of 
the national program, in which the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, as well as other Government 
agencies, cooperate. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY. 

Tue WHITE House, September 27, 1962. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Public 
Works Committee may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a report 
on the omnibus rivers and harbors bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DRUG AMENDMENTS OF 1962 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 808 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11581) to protect the public health by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act to assure the safety, efficacy, and 
reliability of drugs, authorize standardiza- 
tion of drug names, establish special controls 
for barbiturate and stimulant drugs, and 
clarify and strengthen existing inspection 
authority with respect to any articles sub- 
ject to the Act; and to amend related laws. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed three hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
the substitute amendment recommended by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce now in the bill, and such sub- 
stitute for the purpose of amendment shall 
be considered under the five-minute rule 
as an original bill. At the conclusion of 
such consideration the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, with or without 
instructions. 

That after the passage of H.R. 11581, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce shall be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill, S. 1552; that it 
shall then be in order in the House to move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause of 
said Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions contained in H.R. 11581 as 
passed. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 253] 
Alexander Dominick Moss 
ey Dooley Moulder 
Aspinall Elliott O'Brien, Ill 
Bailey Flynt Pilcher 
Barry Frazier Pirnie 
Bass, N.H. Garland Powell 
Belcher Goodling Reifel 
Bell Green, Oreg. jehIman 
Berry Griffiths Robison 
Blitch Halleck Rogers, Tex. 
Bolling Hansen San o 
Bolton Harrison, Va. Saund 
Bonner Harvey, Ind. Scranton 
B Herlong Seely-Brown 
Brewster Hi Shelley 
Bromwell Hoffman, Mich. Shipley 
Broomfield Johnson, Wis. Short 
Cahill Jones, Ala. iler 
Celler Kearns Smith, Miss. 
Chiperfield Kee Spence 
King, N.Y. Steed 
Coad Loser Taber 
Conte McDonough Thompson, N.J. 
Curtis, Mass. Molin Va 
Curtis, Mo, McSween Van Pelt 
Davis, McVey 
James ©. Macdonald Weis 
Davis, Tenn. chel Wright 
Moorehead, ates 
Diggs Ohio 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 344 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
5 under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DRUG AMENDMENTS OF 1962 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmirH] and, pending that, 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, House Res- 
olution 808 provides for the considera- 
tion of H.R. 11581, a bill to protect the 
public health by amending the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to assure 
the safety, efficacy, and reliability of 
drugs, authorize standardization of drug 
names, establish special controls for 
barbiturate and stimulant drugs, and 
clarify and strengthen existing inspec- 
tion authority with respect to any arti- 
cles subject to the act; and to amend 
related laws. The resolution provides an 
open rule with 3 hours of general debate. 

The principal purpose of H.R. 11581 is 
to protect better the public health by im- 
posing additional requirements and im- 
proving procedures in connection with 
controls of manufacture of drugs to as- 
sure that manufacturing methods are in 
conformity with current good manufac- 
turing practice. It would require that 
new drugs be shown to be effective as well 
as safe and would require the keeping 
of records and furnishing of reports in 
connection with safety and effectiveness 
of new drugs and antibiotics. 

It would outline procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the testing of investigational 
drugs, including patients’ consent, and 
agency procedures to be followed in ap- 
proving new drugs. Also, it would pro- 
vide summary suspension of new drugs 
where there is an imminent hazard to 
public health and withdrawal of new 
drugs when their safety or effectiveness 
is no longer assured. 

The bill would require certification of 
all antibiotics for man, factory inspec- 
tion of establishments manufacturing 
as simplification of drug nomenclature. 
to make available adequate information 
concerning safety and effectiveness of 
drugs advertised to physicians, as well 
as simplification of drug nomenclature. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 808. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Sisk], House 
Resolution 808 provides for an open rule 
for the consideration of the bill H.R. 
11581 and 3 hours debate. In addition 
it provides the opportunity to substitute 
whatever language is agreed to in H.R, 
11581 into the already passed Senate bill, 
S. 1552, in an effort to save some time, 
and get to conference more quickly in 
that way. 

As stated by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, the purpose of this legislation is 
set forth on pages 1 and 2 of the report. 
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There are 11 different reasons mentioned 
therein as to why this bill should be 
supported, 11 reasons in support of the 
legislation. I would recommend that 
you read those 11 different statements. 
Then after you have read them I would 
suggest that you try to figure out if any- 
body on the floor of the House knows 
what this bill actually contains. 

The committee held hearings on this 
bill earlier in the year. There were two 
bills, as a matter of fact—H.R. 11581 and 
HR. 11582—the cosmetic bill. 

Mr. Speaker, when hearings were held, 
I believe the Secretary was present for 
a short period of time, and another wit- 
ness was present. The hearings broke 
up and they let the matter go for some 
period of time inasmuch as it was a very 
controversial subject, and there are ex- 
tremists on both sides and a number of 
questions involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt very much that 
we would have this bill here today for 
consideration if it were not for the tha- 
lidomide episode. However, by the same 
token, this is not an antithalidomide 
bill. In any event, the President did 
write to Senator EastLanp and requested 
that some action be taken and suggested 
that he preferred parts of the House bill 
more than he did the Senate bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate then passed 
S. 1552. Hearings were held, I believe, 
last week by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
House on this particular bill. The re- 
port came out on Monday of this week. 
The matter was heard before the Com- 
mittee on Rules on Tuesday, and here 
it is today, Thursday, when we have this 
bill before the House for consideration, 
with little history upon which to proceed 
and with little, if any, chance to submit 
the final bill and report to the various 
manufacturers of these drugs and other 
interested people in our districts, to find 
out whether or not they are for or 
against this particular measure. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me we might 
have done better had we sent the bill 
out of the Rules Committee in sufficient 
time so that the public would know that 
we intended to hear the subject and then 
upon the return of the 88th Congress 
they could at that time go into this sub- 
ject and study it and have a few more 
hearings on it in an effort to resolve 
some of these things about which we 
are now uncertain. 

Mr. Speaker, as an example, take title 
II of this particular bill: I assume that 
the manufacturers and developers of 
drugs are using their own money and 
expense and experts to develop various 
types of drugs and then attempt to pat- 
ent these drugs, because they have to 
protect their patent rights, their pro- 
prietary rights and know-how. With 
reference to their efforts along this line 
they have used to develop certain drugs, 
as I understand it, in title II there is a 
provision which states that this infor- 
mation is confidential. But, by the same 
token, another sentence in title II says 
that it is not confidential insofar as Sen- 
ate and House committees are concerned, 
which means that a committee of either 
body could demand all of the proprie- 
tary data and information of any man- 
ufacturer or firm which has developed 
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various items, and order or ask them to 
come to the committee. 

As you well know, that is the same as 
putting it in the newspapers, or putting 
it out over the radio, because everyone 
will then have that particular informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, the testimony before the 
Rules Committee indicated that the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee thinks it is a pretty good bill. There 
will be opposition and there will be sup- 
port for the bill. But actually what is 
going to happen, in my opinion, will be 
that we will pass H.R. 11581 here today 
when few of us, if any, have had an op- 
portunity to study this very serious and 
important subject. Then it will go to 
conference and it will be up to the mem- 
bers of the staff of the conference and 
the conferees to write a bill and bring it 
back here in the closing days of the ses- 
sion, and then we will be asked to ap- 
prove the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt that this 
may go along the same lines upon which 
we have proceeded heretofore in other 
instances where there will be material 
in this conference report which will not 
be in either of the bills. 

Mr. Speaker, inquiry has been made 
in connection with this particular mat- 
ter as to why the Federal Government 
has gone so far in connection with this 
bill to interfere with private enterprise. 
The answer given to us is that the US. 
Government has a responsibility to pro- 
tect the lives and the health of indi- 
viduals and that is the reason why they 
have gone so far. 

Mr. Speaker, another question is this: 
We have all heard of H.R.3. We remem- 
ber the Steve Nelson case and the efforts 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Virignia [Mr. SMITH], chairman of 
the Rules Committee to correct this pre- 
emption doctrine in line with the Su- 
preme Court decision holding that the 
Federal law preempts the State law. 
However, there is no language in this 
bill which says anything to the effect 
that this particular measure will not pre- 
empt all State food and drug laws. Many 
States are doing a great deal along this 
line. In fact, there was an article which 
appeared in the paper today as to what 
California is doing in connection with 
testing drugs. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that if we 
are going to pass this law, someone ought 
to offer an amendment to make certain 
that the passage of this bill, which gives 
all of this additional power to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, will not preempt any State laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. YouncER] was just showing 
me a number of telegrams which have 
been received from various organiza- 
tions, including the Stanford Hospital 
and others throughout the country, 
which includes UCLA Medical School, 
objecting to the so-called Friedel amend- 
ment which is contained in this partic- 
ular measure. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am sorry 
that we are going to have to take up 
this very important subject today be- 
cause all of us on the floor of the House 
want to do that which is absolutely right 
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and to make certain that our drug laws 
are correct and that we take care of 
the lives of our people, and that we do 
it in a safe, sane manner. In my opin- 
ion we are acting too quickly in consid- 
ering this measure today. 

However, we have it here today and I 
hope we can make a reasonably good bill 
out of it so that we can say to our con- 
stituents and the public that we have 
done as good a job as possible under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule; and I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CasEy.] 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
we passed a resolution expressing our 
strong concern over the situation in 
Cuba. On the dock at the port of Hous- 
ton for the last 48 hours there has been 
unfolding a drama and a lesson which 
I think the State Department could well 
observe and could well follow. The peo- 
ple are tired of talk and no action. 
There is a boat riding at the dock at the 
port of Houston called the Drzic. It is 
a Yugoslavian-flag ship. It just unloaded 
Russian cargo in Cuba and came to 
Houston to pick up a load of flour under 
the Public Law 480 program. They are 
lending aid to our avowed enemy, Cas- 
tro, and then they come over here ex- 
pecting you, the taxpayers, to help pay 
their freight, to help this flagship oper- 
ate in carrying flour to another country, 
the United Arab Republic. 

The patriotic Maritime Union work- 
ers have put up a picket line around 
that ship; the patriotic longshoremen 
of Texas will not cross that picket line. 
Patriotic citizens have joined with them 
in this picket. The Masters, Mates, & 
Pilots Union say they wil: not hook a 
tug to that ship if it loads with this flour. 

We expressed the sentiment that we 
want every bit of pressure put on Castro 
that we can. Here is one way we can 
do it, to tell these flagships, if you are 
going to carry our free gifts to other 
countries, you are going to have to quit 
carrying cargo to Cuba. If you want 
to carry cargo to Cuba, go ahead and 
carry it, but you go back empty. You 
are not to be carrying our cargo. 

I have been waiting for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to draft a policy 
statement now for over 24 hours. They 
have not come up with it yet, a statement 
covering this condition. But they are 
going to say that the United Arab Re- 
public is paying their freight cost for 
this shipment. But indirectly we are 
paying because you know and I know 
that that flour is not going to cost them 
one cent. All we get is, what one of 
my favorite colleagues, the gentleman 
from North Carolina, HERBERT BONNER, 
calls “Chickasola” currency that we can- 
not spend; it is worthless. So we are 
paying for it. We are depriving our own 
seamen of their jobs by allowing our 
bounty, our gift, ot be hauled on foreign- 
flag ships. We are kicking our own for- 
eign policy in the teeth on the one hand 
and also kicking our own economy in the 
pants on the other. 
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It is a double-barreled slap at the 
taxpayers and the patriotic citizens of 
this country. 

I brought this to the attention of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower as early as July 1960. 
I have been calling it to the attention 
of the State Department, the executive 
branch, frequently since that date, and 
many of you have joined me. The gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Rocers] in- 
troduced a bill to stop all shipments to 
Cuba from the United States, and I and 
others joined with him and introduced 
similar bills. We passed the bill in the 
House. Later the President put this 
into effect by Executive order, before the 
Senate action. 

If we are going to talk tough, let us 
act tough. Let us not wait for the man 
on the street to show us what to do. 
They are sick and tired of their officials 
not following their words with action. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman. Certainly his efforts in try- 
ing to do something about this situation 
are to be commended. He has been a 
real leader in the fight. I point out now 
as I did yesterday that this can be 
stopped by administrative action right 
now under the Export Control Act. 
There is authority now for the President 
to stop the shipment of any export on 
any ship coming into an American port. 
The administration can now consider 
this and do it. I am sure the gentleman 
has been working on the problem, and I 
hope by constant insistence for action 
we can get this done and done quickly. 

Mr. CASEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. His contributions 
in this regard are well known and 
appreciated. He has been a tireless 
worker in the fight against Castro. 

If we want to save the lives of some 
American boys, if we do not want to spill 
their blood on the sands of Cuba, let us 
bring to bear the pressures we can bring 
peaceably by stopping this economic aid. 
Castro can be overthrown only by three 
ways: First, by internal revolution, sec- 
ond, by invasion by Cuban exiles, and 
third, by American boys on the beaches. 

I urge your support in trying to get 
something done now. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Casey] and I am in sym- 
pathy with his attitude toward the prob- 
lem. There was written into the mutual 
security appropriation bill an amend- 
ment to cover the problem to withhold 
aid to any country that trades with 
Cuba, the problem being to get the 
administration or the executive branch 
of the Government to carry out what is 
the clearly expressed will of the House. 

Yesterday the House had an oppor- 
tunity on the motion to recommit to 
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strengthen the Cuban resolution, to put 
some teeth and backbone into it, to 
refuse to rubberstamp the buildup in 
Cuba that has already been accom- 
plished, to refuse to give a stamp of 
approval to it as a pattern for Commu- 
nist infiltration in this hemisphere into 
other countries by declaring that the 
present arms buildup in Cuba is a viola- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. I think it 
was most interesting to note the lack of 
support from the other side of the aisle. 

It is one thing to talk about getting 
tough on Cuba, it is another thing ac- 
tually to get tough with them. I am 
sure the Members of this House are just 
as concerned as I am, and I believe I 
speak for all Members of the House when 
I say that when this administration per- 
mits the Soviet Union to establish a 
“fishing port’—quote, unquote—we 
know what they are fishing for, the de- 
feat of freedom. To let the Commu- 
nists establish a “fishing port,” the his- 
tories of which in other places have 
proven they soon become submarine 
ports permitted to be established in this 
hemisphere in Cuba without even so 
much as a protest from the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 

What else are we going to let them 
do? It is inconceivable to me under 
these circumstances that at the very 
time the House is considering a resolu- 
tion with regard to getting tough on 
Cuba, at the very same time the Rus- 
sians are setting up a “fishing port” in 
Cuba—when are we going to start doing 
something about it? The passing of 
resolutions and apparently even the 
passing of amendments to the Mutual 
Security Act are not having that effect 
on the Executive so far as taking action 
is concerned. 

I ask the Members of the House this 
question: Is the administration going to 
take effective action before, or are they 
going to wait until it happens that Cuba 
joins the Warsaw Mutual Defense Pact? 
This is the first step of it—this fishing 
port. Are we going to wait until Cuba 
joins the Warsaw Pact nations and 
enters into a common defense compact 
with the Reds? I hope the administra- 
tion will heed the action of the House 
yesterday even thought not as forceful 
as I would have liked, and the clearly 
expressed action of the House previously 
in the mutual security bill and do some- 
thing about Cuba to get rid of Castro 
and communism in this hemisphere. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to raise a question and direct 
it to the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, if I 
may. 

I might say by way of introduction, I 
am a member of the antitrust subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary which for many weeks sat in 
hearings on the so-called Celler-Ke- 
fauver drug bill. 

First I want to congratulate the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on having taken action in this field 
related solely to amendments to the 
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Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so that we 
do not have before us some of the very 
controversial provisions of the Celler- 
Kefauver bill, such as compulsory drug 
patent licensing. 

I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
heard the remarks of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Smirx] with refer- 
ence to the effect of the passage of this 
bill upon existing State laws in the field 
of regulation of foods and drugs? Was 
any thought given in the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce that 
by the passage of this bill and by giving 
additional authority to the Food and 
Drug Administration, we may be striking 
down existing State laws and interfering 
with existing State machinery in this 
field because of the preemption doctrine 
of the Nelson case. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARRIS. I can say to the gen- 
tleman that there is nothing in this bill 
that in any way preempts the authority 
and prerogatives of the States with ref- 
erence to this program. 

Mr. MEADER. It was not the inten- 
tion of the committee, then, in the adop- 
tion of this phraseology in any way to 
interfere with the operation of existing 
State laws in this field? 

Mr. HARRIS. No,I do not think there 
is anything here that would do that or 
that would even imply that it would do 
that. 

Mr. MEADER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman in passing additional Federal 
criminal laws, the Committee on the 
Judiciary has been careful to insert in 
each one of them a little H.R. 3 declar- 
ing our intention that when we make 
something a crime, that is, a Federal 
crime which has not been a Federal 
crime before, that we do not intend to 
interfere with any existing State laws in 
the same field. Does the gentleman not 
think that language of that kind would 
be appropriate here to avoid any pos- 
sibility of a result which I fear? 

Mr. HARRIS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, I have had no opportunity to 
consider any amendment along the line 
that the gentleman had mentioned. As 
I said before, I do not think it is neces- 
sary. There is nothing in this bill that 
in any way takes anything away, any 
rights and prerogatives of the States. 
We stayed strictly with the Federal pre- 
rogatives in connection with this im- 
portant problem. 

Mr. MEADER., 
man. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 


I thank the gentle- 


minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 


homa, the distinguished majority leader 
(Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from 
Florida that the motion to recommit the 
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Cuban resolution would have strength- 
ened it is a political self-serving declara- 
tion and cannot be justified upon the 
basis of the language either in the res- 
olution itself or the language in the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth of the matter 
is, that a plain reading of the language 
in the resolution clearly indicates that 
this country is determined to prevent 
Communist aggression in this hemi- 
sphere whether such aggression is in 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine or 
otherwise. 

The language of the motion to recom- 
mit, language which incidentally was 
changed and weakened before it was 
offered, limited action to so-called vio- 
lations of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. Speaker, the Cuban resolution 
passed this House by a vote of 384 to 7. 
The gentleman from Florida voted for 
it. I think the time has come to stop 
playing politics with this issue. Partisan 
arguments which divide our people 
should not be made in connection with 
the problems which relate to our security 
in this hemisphere. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I offer a privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 795) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution; as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the document entitled “Free 
Trade, Tariff Legislation, and Common Mar- 
kets for the Western Hemisphere: A Col- 
lection of Excerpts and Selected References 
Prepared by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress”, be. printed as 
a House document; and that there be printed 
eleven thousand additional copies for the 
use of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I ask my col- 
league from Ohio whether the resolu- 
tions he is now presenting are now for 
printing. 

Mr. HAYS. Iam sorry I did not have 
the chance to consult the gentleman 
from Ohio, but this opportunity pre- 
sented itself suddenly and I wanted to 
take advantage of it. 

Mr. SCHENCK. All were approved by 
ne subcommittee and the full commit- 

e? 

Mr. HAYS. Absolutely, unanimously. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ian motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


PRINTING OF WALL MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
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tion 574, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

‘The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That there be com- 
piled and printed fifty-eight thousand eight 
hundred copies of a wall map of the United 
States prepared for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Department of the Interior, by the 
Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, showing the extent of public surveys, 
national parks, national forests, Indian res- 
ervations, national wildlife refuges, and 
reclamation projects, size six and a half feet 
by four and a half feet, of which fifteen 
thousand copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate; and forty-three thousand eight hun- 
dred copies shall be for the use of the House 
of Representatives. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, there are no em- 
ployees in any of these, as there was in 
one resolution a year or 2 ago, no addi- 
tional employees? 

Mr. HAYS. No employees, just print- 
in: 


as 


g. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the reso- 
lution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 513 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
ten thousand additional copies of the hear- 
ings entitled “Education for All Children— 
What We Can Learn From England”. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has had an un- 
precedented demand for this document. 
We have exhausted all copies the com- 
mittee is authorized to print and an un- 
filled backlog of more than 12,000 re- 
quests. 

The resolution, which was introduced 
some days ago, provides for 10,000. That 
would not be sufficient to fill the requests 
already on file. 

I will. say, Mr. Speaker, that these re- 
quests come from school men, from 
teachers, from parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and they come from every State 
in the Union. 

It is merely a professional discussion 
in which the school men of the Nation 
are deeply interested, and most of these 
requests are from superintendents of 
schools, college faculties, or from those 
interested in national defense. 

Russia is every year turning out more 
skilled engineers and scientists than all 
American colleges and universities com- 
bined.- a 
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Would the gentleman from Ohio con- 
sider increasing the number from 10,000 
to 20,000? 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, actually I 
thought I yielded to the gentleman from 
Missouri. l 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent 
is required for this resolution to be con- 
sidered because it has not been formally 
reported by the committee. The gentle- 
man is operating under a unanimous- 
consent request for the consideration of 
the resolution. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. May I ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations this question: Is it possible that 
the printed material could carry a state- 
ment from the committee indicating that 
this is the report of a personal view of an 
individual who is not an educator rather 
than an approved document of the Ap- 
propriations Committee? I ask this 
question because many people have said, 
is this being suggested by the Congress 
of the United States? Among other 
things that are being suggested is, Are 
we establishing a system of national 
standards for education? There is also 
some criticism by the British people that 
the summary of their educational sys- 
tem is not accurate. If the appraisal is 
not accurate, would it be possible to in- 
clude some disclaimer on the part of 
Congress indicating this is not a recom- 
mendation by the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Congress? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the suggestion, which I think 
is well taken, all hearings are merely the 
personal opinion of the witnesses who 
appeared before the committee. They do 
not necessarily reflect the opinion of the 
committee. The committee has not is- 
sued any report or any recommendation 
on the matter. It is an expression of 
the opinion of Admiral Rickover alone. 
The committee has not formally con- 
sidered it and has issued no report on 
the subject. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the unanimous-consent request and by 
direction of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I send to the desk a privi- 
leged report ‘and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representatives, ten 
thousand additional copies of the hearings 
entitled “Education for all Children—What 
We Can Learn From England.” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays: On page 
1, strike “ten thousand” and substitute in 
lieu thereof “twenty thousand.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The House concurrent resolution, as 
amended, was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. ; : 
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PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS OF JOINT ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I send to the desk a privileged re- 
port and ask for the immediate consider- 
ation thereof. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 90), as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Joint Economic 
Committee five thousand additional copies of 
its hearings of the Eighty-seventh Congress, 
second session, entitled “State of the Econ- 
omy and Policies for Full Employment”. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
Senate concurrent resolution. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING PRINTING OF ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS ON 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
HANDLING OF POOLED COTTON 
ALLOTMENTS OF BILLIE SOL 
ESTES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 91 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Government Operations two thousand addi- 
tional copies of all parts of the hearing held 
by its Permanent Investigating Subcommit- 
tee during the current session on Depart- 
ment of Agriculture handling of pooled cot- 
ton allotments of Billie Sol Estes. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DRUG AMENDMENTS OF 1962 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11581) to protect the 
public health by amending the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to assure 
the safety, efficacy, and reliability of 
drugs, authorize standardization of drug 
names, establish special controls for 
barbiturate and stimulant drugs, and 
clarify and strengthen existing inspec- 
tion authority with respect to any articles 
subject to the act; and to amend related 
laws. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 11581), with 
Mr. Froop in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] 
will be recognized for 1½ hours, and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] will be recognized for 142 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the chairman, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think by now most 
everyone here knows that the drug bill 
we are considering today is one of the 
most important measures to come before 
the Congress during this session. This 
bill, H.R. 11581, and a companion bill, 
H.R. 11582, was introduced by me on 
May 3, 1962, at the request of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 11581, as amended 
by the committee, deals principally with 
drugs and factory inspection. The other 
bill requested by the Secretary, H.R. 
11582, deals principally with cosmetics 
and therapeutic devices. Together these 
bills sought to provide the legislative 
program to give effect to a part of the 
President’s message on consumer pro- 
tection, that portion of it which dealt 
with strengthening the regulatory au- 
thority of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration with respect to food, drugs, cos- 
metics, and devices. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce initiated 
hearings on these two bills June 19. In 
view of what the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SMITH], a member of the 
Committee on Rules, said a few moments 
ago, I hope all of the members of the 
committee will listen as I discuss this 
matter. 

Mr. Chairman, we conducted hearings 
for several days. Many witnesses were 
heard. The former Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, our former colleague here in the 
House, the Honorable Abe Ribicoff, was 
the leadoff witness and was on the 
witness stand all day. Commissioner 
Larrick, whom many of the members of 
the committee know, was present with 
the Secretary, and also testified. Mem- 
bers of Congress testified. 

We heard industry witnesses. And 
then in view of the fact that the com- 
mittee’s attention was directed to other 
important bills to be considered in this 
Congress, we suspended the drug hear- 
ings in order to consider these other 
matters. 

Then on August 20 we returned to the 
drug hearings and continued with them 
all that week, including some late night 
sessions. So the committee worked 
very hard during the course of the hear- 
ings in an effort to develop a full and 
complete record on this important sub- 
ject.. I would not want the Members of 
this House to get the impression, which 
might have been left by our colleague 
from California, that thorough consid- 
eration was not given to this program. 

In addition to that the committee met 
for several days in executive session in 
marking up the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say here that 
the members of this great committee 
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are to be complimented on their dedi- 
cated efforts to doing a good job not only 
with this important proposal but with 
almost everything we bring to this House 
for your consideration. 

The members of this committee sat 
long hours during the day, morning, and 
afternoon and at night. When the bill 
was finally reported it was about 7 o’clock 
in the evening. Therefore, I feel that 
thorough consideration has been given 
to it and I say to you that in my judg- 
ment the members of the committee are 
quite familiar with what is in this bill. 

At this point I would like to suggest 
that you get a copy of the committee 
report which is available. It would not 
take very long to read the major part of 
the report and see the basic problems 
that were dealt with. As a matter of 
fact, the first seven pages in this re- 
port summarize the entire bill and you 
can get a good idea of what we have 
dealt with and what is included in the 
bill. Then if you will take just a little 
more time and read further, there is 
a section-by-section analysis of the bill. 
You can turn to any section and very 
quickly read what is included in any 
part of the bill. 

Then we had pending before the com- 
mittee the Senate-passed bill, S. 1552. 
We had the benefit of the long and te- 
dious consideration that was given to it 
by the other body. Let me say that I 
have some knowledge of the considera- 
tion that was given to it by the com- 
mittee in the other body. 

It was after lengthy hearings and 
much study and consideration by mem- 
bers of the committee and the staff and 
after consultations with the Govern- 
ment agencies involved and consulta- 
tions with the industry that we reported 
the bill. Therefore we gave thorough 
consideration all across the board to the 
provisions of the bill which is of such 
great importance to the health of the 
American people. 

Then we had the staff prepare a com- 
parative print for the committee’s benefit 
and consideration. In this comparative 
print we have the original bill, H.R. 
11581, and S. 1552. The committee de- 
cided that we would limit our considera- 
tion to the drug portion in the bill H.R. 
11581. We decided we would not tackle 
the problems in H.R. 11582, which dealt 
with cosmetics and therapeutic devices. 

We had the committee staff take the 
original bill dealing with drugs and the 
bill as passed by the Senate, S. 1552, and 
prepare for us a comparative print, with 
a brief explanation of both the House 
bill and the Senate bill. It is one of the 
best jobs I have seen done on an impor- 
tant bill. It is highly technical and 
complicated, but I wanted it done for the 
information of the committee. If any- 
one wants a copy of it I think we can get 
sufficient copies to make them available 
to you. Itis a comprehensive print with 
information as to what we are dealing 
with in this bill. In the back of the com- 
parative print we show what the present 
law is and how the law would be changed, 
in other words, the Ramseyer rule, by 
the House bill as introduced and the bill 
that was passed by the Senate. 

So I would say to the gentleman who 
said that we do not know what is in 
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this bill that at least the members of 
the committee, 33 of them, are throughly 
familiar with the provisions of this bill, 
and we can make available momentarily 
any information any Member wants if 
he cares to inquire about it. So I think it 
has had thorough analysis and study 
and consideration. 

The purpose of the reported bill, Mr. 
Chairman, is to provide consumers with 
better and safer drugs. This is achieved 
by imposing additional requirements 
and improving procedures in connec- 
tion with, one, controls of manufacture 
of drugs to assure that manufacturing 
methods are in conformity with cur- 
rent good manufacturing practice. You 
may raise some question as to what is 
“current good manufacturing practice.” 
That is a term which was developed and 
used in the Food and Drug Act over a 
period of years, so it is presently a term 
that has been a part of the basic 
legislation and therefore has by prec- 
edent and by administration become a 
part of this program and understood by 
both those administering the law in the 
agency and the industry involved. 

Two, requirement that new drugs be 
shown to be effective as well as safe, 

You have heard a great deal about 
this question of “efficacy” and “effec- 
tiveness.” There has been a lot of talk 
and publicity about it. It seems that the 
Government agencies that deal with this 
problem want this provision in the law, 
and they want it pretty bad. The indus- 
try which is greatly concerned raises all 
kinds of questions and they think it 
ought not to be included on the ground 
that it is giving entirely too much au- 
thority to the Government agency. The 
Senate committee used the words “ef- 
fective” and “effectiveness” in lieu of the 
words efficacy and efficacious. I gave 
some attention to this during the course 
of the hearings and asked a good many 
questions. I asked the staff to look up 
the definition as well as the derivation 
of these terms to try to see how we might 
resolve this. So help me, I am unable to 
find that there is any difference at all 
in the definition or meaning of the two 
terms. 

It may be that a usage has developed 
in the industry and it may be that there 
is some connotation involved. But, we 
are writing legislation here and I think 
we understand the English language. 
Therefore, we see no difference in the 
meaning of the two terms and, con- 
sequently, we use in this legislation the 
words “effective” and “effectiveness” in- 
stead of the terms “efficacy” and “effi- 
cacious.” In my judgment, it does not 
make any difference and I see no rea- 
son 2854 we should spend so much time 
on it. 

The third item we have given consid- 
eration to here is the keeping of records 
and furnishing of reports in connection 
with safety and effectiveness of new 
drugs and antibiotics. 

Fourth. We deal with procedures to 
be followed in the testing of investiga- 
tional drugs including the patient’s con- 
sent. There is one matter that you have 
heard a great deal about from your doc- 
tors and the industry. 
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The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FRIEDEL] offered an amendment in the 
course of the marking up of this legis- 
lation providing that before an investi- 
gational drug can be used by a doctor, 
the doctor had to inform the patient or 
his representative and get consent. Now 
this is all rather an emotional thing. It 
is only natural to say, if you are going 
to give me an experimental drug that I 
am going to take into my system, I 
should be advised as to what itis. And 
there is a lot to be said for that viewpoint. 
If you are going to give somebody honey, 
why should you not let them know they 
are getting honey? If you are going to 
give them vinegar, which they might not 
like, why should they not know about 
it? So there is a lot of feeling in con- 
nection with this matter. 

The committee adopted the amend- 
ment. Personally, I thought it was not 
the wise thing to do and I so expressed 
myself to the committee. I think some 
thought has been given to this question 
since then, but I am not going to be one 
of those who is going to try to modify or 
attempt to modify it here today. I think 
we should go on with it and, after we 
get all the information together and the 
various viewpoints and facts that we 
should have, we might modify that pro- 
vision in the conference. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COOLEY. What would be the 
situation in the event the patient is un- 
conscious? 

Mr. HARRIS. His representative or a 
member of the family could give consent. 

Mr. COOLEY. Suppose he has no rep- 
resentative. 

Mr. HARRIS. We would have to as- 
sume that somebody represents him. 

Mr. COOLEY. A man may be far 
away from home and rendered uncon- 
scious; what about such a situation? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is one of the prob- 
lems that was raised during the course 
of consideration of the amendment, I 
personally think it is not the thing to do. 
I can say that one of the scientists who 
had a lot to do with the development of 
two of the three antidepressant drugs for 
mental cases advised me that if there had 
been such a restriction in the law at that 
time he was fairly certain that these 
drugs would never have been developed. 
But those are the things we want to de- 
velop and I think we can handle it in 
conference and work it out. The author 
of the amendment, I understand, would 
be agreeable to it. I do not think he is 
present right now. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. PIKE. The gentleman touched 
lightly upon a point I wanted to ask 
about. There was some question in re- 
gard to people who are mentally incom- 
petent. Is there any provision for con- 
sent to be provided in the case of people 
who are mentally incompetent? 

Mr. HARRIS. In that case in accord- 
ance with the amendment that is in- 
cluded in this bill the doctor would have 
to get the consent from a representative. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Is it not true that 
such a person would be a ward of the 
State or county and that the State could 
exercise the right? I am speaking now 
of a mentally incompetent person, who 
might not have a legally appointed 
guardian. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think that would come 
into play; yes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if this provision applies 
to new drugs or to all drugs? 

Mr. HARRIS. The use of new drugs; 
yes. It is experimental drugs; I will put 
it that way. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that if a person is going 
to be experimented on with some type of 
new drug that he should know about 
it? It just seems reasonable to me. If 
a doctor is going to do any experiment- 
ing on me I would like to know that it 
was an experiment. I might agree and 
probably would if my doctor said: “Now, 
we do not know what the result of this 
will be, but we think it will be good, we 
are hopeful.” 

Mr. HARRIS. That was a point that 
was developed during the hearings. 
There were a number of other facts 
brought to our attention, that maybe un- 
der certain conditions the doctor himself 
should make the decision on a profes- 
sional basis as to whether or not the 
person should know or be made aware 
of it. That is just one of the things 
that is involved here and that is why 
I think we should sit down around the 
table and try to work it out. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The question is 
whether it should be made mandatory. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think the author of 
the amendment has in mind that a modi- 
pt ag might be appropriate or desir- 
able. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I just want 
to say to my distinguished chairman that 
I agree with him. I think at the present 
time ethics require a doctor to notify a 
patient before he uses an experimental 
drug. However, there are cases that 
have been pointed out where there may 
be a situation that consent cannot be ob- 
tained in an extreme emergency. Again, 
for instance, the person might have can- 
cer and the doctor not want to tell the 
patient what the drug is or what it is 
used for, because such knowledge might 
do the patient harm. There are in- 
stances, I think, where this provision 
would be too stringent, and, as the 
chairman has said, modification certain- 
ly would be in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then also we consid- 
ered and dealt with here the procedures 
and prescribed what the agency shall 
follow in approving new drugs. We have 
heard a lot about that in the last few 
months, I would say, and certainly weeks. 
We deal with that problem, and we 
think adequately here. 

Sixth. We improve procedures in con- 
nection with the summary suspension of 
new drugs where there is an imminent 
hazard to public health. 
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Seventh. The withdrawal of new drugs 
when their safety or effectiveness is no 
longer assured. We have developed a lot 
about that and could cite numerous ex- 
amples if time permitted. 

Eighth. Certification of all antibiotics 
for man. The present law requires only 
certification of certain antibiotics. 

Then there is the very sticky and dif- 
ficult subject of factory inspection of 
establishments manufacturing prescrip- 
tion drugs. We deal with that and I 
think we have worked out a very satis- 
factory solution to it, one that will meet 
the problem. 

Then we deal with drug advertising. 
That problem will come in for some dis- 
cussion a little later on. Apparently 
some efforts have been made to resolve 
some of the controversy in the different 
views here. As I understand it, maybe 
we will work that out during the course 
of consideration of the bill under the 
5-minute rule. 

Finally we deal with simplifying drug 
nomenclature. 

I shall comment on some of these 
items. 

ADEQUATE MANUFACTURING CONTROLS FOR ALL 
DRUGS 

The manufacturing of drugs is a busi- 
ness that requires highly qualified and 
trained personnel, and special laboratory 
and other facilities and most careful in- 
ternal manufacturing, packaging, and 
labeling controls. These requirements 
are necessary to the assurance that the 
drugs will be safe for the user and will 
have, and so far as possible retain, the 
identity, strength, quality, purity, and 
effectiveness that they purport to have. 

Except in the case of those drugs for 
which the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act requires premarketing clear- 
ance—that is, new drugs, certain antibi- 
otics, and insulin—and except for drugs 
prepared or held under insanitary condi- 
tions, nothing can be done under the 
present act if these essential require- 
ments demanded by good manufacturing 
practice are not met, until a particular 
shipment of drugs is marketed and the 
Food and Drug Administration can prove 
that the drug itself is deficient. This is 
not adequate assurance of consumer pro- 
tection. People with inadequate expe- 
rience, equipment, and technical com- 
petence can, and do, enter the business 
of making drugs. 

Section 101 of the reported bill would 
amend section 501 (a) (1) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to deem a 
drug to be adulterated if the methods, 
facilities, or controls used in its manu- 
facture, processing, packaging, or hold- 
ing fail to conform to, or are not operated 
or administered in conformity with, good 
manufacturing practices as determined 
in accordance with regulations to be is- 
sued by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare which are designed to 
assure that the drug is safe and has the 
identity and strength and meets the qual- 
ity and purity characteristics which it 
purports or is represented to possess. 
The phrase “operated or administered in 
conformity with current good manufac- 
turing practice” encompasses key tech- 
nical and professional personnel respon- 
sible for the safety of the drug, and its 
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identity, strength, quality, and purity 
characteristics. 

The promulgation of these regulations 
would be subject to opportunity for hear- 
ing «nd judicial review. Thus, legal ac- 
tion could be brought against firms fail- 
ing to abide by these standards and 
against the products they ship. 
PREMARKETING PROOF OF EFFECTIVENESS OF NEW 

DRUGS 

Section 505 of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act prohibits interstate ship- 
ment of a “new drug! - that is, one that 
is not generally recognized among ex- 
perts qualified by scientific training and 
experience to evaluate the safety of drugs 
as safe for use under the conditions pre- 
scribed, recommended, or suggested in 
the labeling thereof or one that has not 
been used to a material extent or for a 
material time other than in safety in- 
vestigations—unless it is first cleared for 
safety through the filing of a new-drug 
application by the manufacturer. 

The scientists of the Food and Drug 
Administration may and sometimes do 
have serious reservations about the 
ability of the drug to accomplish the 
therapeutic benefits claimed for it. 
However, except where the question of 
the drug’s effectiveness is a considera- 
tion in passing on its “safety”—as in the 
case of toxic drugs claimed to be valuable 
in the treatment of a disease, or in the 
case of drugs offered for treatment of 
life-threatening diseases—proof of ef- 
fectiveness is not required before a prod- 
uct is marketed. Even where the effec- 
tiveness of a new drug enters into 
determining its “safety,” the Food and 
Drug Administration cannot, if it finds 
the drug “safe,” refuse clearance because 
the claim of effectiveness is exaggerated. 
Rather, the Administration would have 
to stultify itself by allowing clearance 
and then causing court action to be 
brought for misbranding. The Admin- 
istration claims that many new drugs 
that have cleared the safety require- 
ments of the law are marketed with 
unproved claims of therapeutic effective- 
ness. Asa result, good medical practice 
is hampered, and the consumer is misled 
until, perhaps years later, the Govern- 
ment has gathered the necessary evi- 
dence to sustain its burden of proving 
the violation in court. 

Section 102 of the reported bill would 
require all new drugs to be proved effec- 
tive as well as safe for use under the 
conditions prescribed, recommended, or 
suggested in the labeling, before they 
may be marketed. The definition of 
“new drug” would, correspondingly, be 
revised so that drugs not generally rec- 
ognized as safe and effective, or not used 
materially except in safety and efficacy 
investigations would be considered “new 
drugs.” 

DRUGS FOR INVESTIGATIONAL USE 


The clearance of a new drug is neces- 
sarily based on the scientific data then 
before the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Regardless of the 
competence and integrity of the scien- 
tists whose investigations produced 
these data, unexpected adverse effects 
from the drug may develop in actual 
clinical experience—effects that might 
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call for warnings to physicians to exer- 
cise special caution in using or prescrib- 
ing the drug, or might even justify its 
withdrawal from the market. Thus, it 
is highly important for the Department 
to keep informed about all such develop- 
ments. The Department claims that it 
often learns of adverse reactions at- 
tributed to new drugs along after the 
manufacturer has received complaints 
about them from physicians, hospitals, 
pharmacists, consumers, or others. An 
adequate procedure is particularly 
needed to permit the Department to de- 
termine immediately when a new drug, 
thought to be safe, presents an unsus- 
pected hazard and thus should be taken 
off the market. 

Similarly, the Department needs to 
be informed promptly as experience, par- 
ticularly adverse experience, develops 
with respect to the effectiveness of such 
products. 

Existing law directs the Secretary to 
promulgate regulations providing for 
exempting new drugs from preclearance 
for safety on condition that they are 
labeled and intended solely for investi- 
gational use by experts qualified by scien- 
tific training and experience to investi- 
gate the safety of drugs. 

Present regulations require that the 
investigational drug be labeled “Cau- 
tion: New Drug—Limited by Federal Law 
to Investigational Use.” Such drugs 
may be shipped only to persons qualified 
by scientific training and experience to 
investigate the safety of new drugs who 
have certified to the drug manufacturer 
that they are properly qualified and have 
adequate facilities for the investigation. 
These investigators are required to main- 
tain records on the investigation. 

The reported bill—section 103 and 
106—would enable the Department to re- 
quire a manufacturer to establish and 
maintain records and reports of data 
relating to clinical experience and other 
data and information and to advise the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare promptly of reports of adverse reac- 
tions attributed to his new drugs, and to 
keep the Department informed of clinical 
experience with the drugs which has a 
bearing on their safety or effectiveness. 

Furthermore, the reported bill provides 
that the Secretary may establish regu- 
lations for conditioning the exemption 
of a new drug upon the submission to 
the Secretary before any clinical testing 
is undertaken of reports by the sponsor 
of such drug of preclinical tests which, 
in the opinion of the Secretary, would 
be adequate to justify clinical testing. 
Such regulations may also provide for 
conditioning the exemption upon the 
sponsor of a new drug proposed to be 
distributed to investigators for clinical 
testing that the sponsor obtain a signed 
agreement from each investigator that 
the patients to whom the drug will be 
administered will be under his personal 
supervision or under the supervision of 
the prime investigator and that he will 
not supply such drug to any other in- 
vestigator or to clinics for administra- 
tion to human beings. 

Such regulations would effectively 
prevent another thalidomide tragedy 
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which occurred abroad that we have been 
hearing so much about lately. 

The bill also provides that the spon- 
sor will require investigators to notify 
the patients that they are being given 
drugs in an investigational program, ob- 
taining their consent, and certifying to 
the sponsor that consent has been ob- 
tained. 

The same requirements as to records, 
reports, and experiences apply to anti- 
biotics. 

NEW DRUG CLEARANCE PROCEDURE 

The committee bill eliminates the pro- 
visions of existing law under which a 
new drug application becomes effective 
automatically at the expiration of 60 or 
180 days if the Department does not 
take positive action to prevent this. 
Under the bill, a new drug application is 
not effective unless it has affirmative ap- 
proval both for safety and effectiveness. 

The Secretary would have 180 days, 
after filing of a new drug application, 
to approve the new drug application or 
to give the applicant notice of an oppor- 
tunity for hearing. The applicant has 
30 days after notice to accept the oppor- 
tunity for hearing. The hearing must 
start within 90 days, unless a different 
date is agreed upon, and it must proceed 
on an expedited basis. The Secretary 
has 90 days, after completion of the 
hearing to issue his order. There are 
other provisions dealing with denying, 
revoking, or suspending approval of a 
new drug application and with judicial 
review. 

SUSPENSION OF NEW DRUG APPLICATIONS 


Under existing law, an application 
with respect to any new drug must, after 
notice and opportunity for a hearing, 
be suspended if experience shows that 
the drug is unsafe or that the applica- 
tion contains any untrue statement of 
material fact. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare cannot termi- 
nate a clearance of a new drug on the 
basis of a lack of substantial evidence 
of the drug’s safety. Rather, he must 
prove affirmatively that the drug is un- 
safe before he can terminate its clear- 
ance, 

The committee amendment provides, 
in addition, that approval of an applica- 
tion will be withdrawn if new evidence 
shows that the drug is not safe, or if 
new information, evaluated together 
with other evidence, indicates that there 
is a lack of substantial evidence that the 
drug will have the effect it purports or 
is represented to have. 

In the event the Secretary or Acting 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare finds that there is an imminent 
hazard to public health, he may suspend 
the approval of an application immedi- 
ately, but he must give the applicant an 
opportunity for an expedited hearing. 

Under the committee amendment, the 
Secretary may also withdraw approval of 
an application if he finds that, first, the 
applicant has failed to establish an ade- 
quate system for maintaining the re- 
quired records or has refused to permit 
access to those records; or, second, that 
new information shows that the methods 
used in manufacture of the drug are 
inadequate and are not corrected 
promptly; or, third, that new informa- 
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tion indicates that the labeling, based 
on a fair evaluation of all material facts, 
is false or misleading, and is not properly 
corrected. 


CERTIFICATION OF ANTIBIOTICS 


Presently, the requirement of batch- 
by-batch certification of antibiotics ap- 
plies only to drugs composed wholly or 
partly of one of five specified antibiot- 
ics—penicillin, streptomycin, chlortetra- 
cycline, chloramphenicol, or bacitracin, 
or their derivatives. 

Under the committee amendment, an- 
tibiotie drugs not previously subject to 
the certification requirement, and al- 
ready on the market after clearing the 
new drug safety requirements of present 
law, would not initially require an affirm- 
ative finding that the drug is effective 
with respect to the conditions of use pre- 
scribed, recommended, or suggested in 
the labeling covered by the new drug ap- 
plication. However, the Secretary could 
later amend or repeal the regulations on 
certifications on the ground of lack of 
efficacy of the drug under such condi- 
tions of use, on a finding that there is a 
lack of substantial evidence that the 
drug has the effect it purports or is rep- 
resented to have under such conditions 
of use. 

ANIMAL FEED 


The committee amended the anti- 
cancer clause of the food additives 
amendment andthe color additive 
amendment of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act by making this cause 
inapplicable to chemicals such as vet- 
erinary drugs when used in feed for food- 
producing animals if the Secretary finds 
first, that under the conditions of use 
and feeding specified in the proposed 
labeling and reasonably certain to be fol- 
lowed in practice, such additive will not 
adversely affect the animals for which 
such feed is intended; and second, that 
no residue of the additive will be found— 
by methods of examination prescribed or 
approved by the Secretary by regula- 
tions—in any edible portion of the ani- 
mal after slaughter or in any food such 
as milk or eggs yielded by or derived 
from the living animal. 


STANDARDIZATION OF DRUG NAMES 


The committee bill would authorize 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to promulgate regulations es- 
tablishing a single standard name for a 
drug whenever, in his judgment, such is 
necessary or desirable in order to achieve 
usefulness and simplicity of drug nomen- 
clature, or because two or more names 
exist for the same drug, or because the 
common or usual name of a drug is mis- 
leading, confusing, or not sufficiently in- 
formative, or because there exists no 
common or usual name for a drug. 
Such regulations could include any re- 
lated or additional information which, 
in the Secretary’s judgment, is desirable 
to facilitate the correct and effective use 
of such standard name. In no event, 
however, shall a standard name be es- 
tablished so as to infringe upon a valid 
trademark. 

This amendment will facilitate better 
understanding of drug nomenclature and 
facilitate the prescribing of less expen- 
sive drugs. 
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AMENDMENTS AS TO ADVERTISING 


The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act does not presently apply to drug ad- 
vertising, except when it is used as label- 
ing. The Federal Trade Commission Act 
does not, with respect to the advertising 
of prescription drugs, require adequate 
information to appear in each advertise- 
ment. 

The committee amendment would 
deem a prescription drug to be mis- 
branded unless all advertisements for 
the drug contain the established name 
of the drug, printed prominently and in 
type at least half as large as that used 
for the trade name of the drug, the 
quantitative formula of the drug, and 
such information relating to side effects, 
contraindications, and effectiveness as 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would require by regulation. 
This jurisdiction over prescription drugs 
would be exercised by the Secretary and 
not by the Federal Trade Commission. 
However, where the advertisement fails 
to give the quantitative formula or 
information about side effects, contrain- 
dications, or effectiveness, the drug ad- 
vertised would not be deemed to be mis- 
branded if such information were freely 
available in labeling materials distrib- 
uted to licensed practitioners upon their 
request to the advertiser and if the ad- 
vertisement contains a conspicuous 
statement of such availability. The drug 
labeling, whether distributed in the 
package or separately is presently re- 
quired to make full disclosure of such 
information. 

Mr. Chairman, in recent years there 
has been a spectacular growth in the 
development of new drugs, particularly 
new prescription drugs. A very large 
number of drugs now on the market did 
not exist 10 or 20 years ago. The rapid 
development has created some problems 
with which the existing Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is not adequate 
to cope. Therefore, we have brought 
this legislation to the House. The Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce gave this bill very careful con- 
sideration and recommends its passage. 
The pharmaceutical industry generally 
speaking supports this legislation. It 
is not a perfect bill in all respects but 
realizing that we are dealing here with 
many controversial issues, the results we 
obtain are the best obtainable under the 
circumstances. 

With this bill enacted into law we will 
take a great step forward in the protec- 
tion of public health. This bill is very 
much in the public interest. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The question has 
been raised, and I will ask, is it not true 
that under the present law the FDA 
inspector going into a pharmacy does 
not have the right to inspect prescrip- 
tions? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. The Food and 
Drug Act of 1938 originally dealt with 
that. Then in 1953, if the gentleman 
will remember, we dealt with that sub- 
ject, and very impressively and clearly 
explained the provisions of the law and 
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just what authority was extended. This 
is the law today. As a matter of fact, 
my attention has been called on several 
occasions to a statement I made at that 
time. But it was a fact. We did not ex- 
tend authority to the agency to go into 
the prescription formula and so forth, 
and we do not change that procedure 
here. 

Mr. YOUNGER. This bill does not 
change that procedure? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; it leaves it as it 
is insofar as prescriptions in the drug 
stores are concerned. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. First of all I 
would like to commend the chairman 
of the committee for making, as he al- 
ways does, a good presentation of any- 
thing he brings to the floor. Earlier the 
gentleman made the statement that as 
the committee considered this in its de- 
liberations it became aware of the fact 
that the Government agencies very 
much wanted this legislation, at least 
those agencies which are affected and 
which would be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering this par- 
ticular act. However, by contrast, in- 
dustry itself was opposed to it. They 
were opposed to it because they felt it 
involved too much Government regula- 
tion or interference. At this point I 
take neither of those positions. But I 
do take the position that I am concerned 
very much with protecting the health 
of the average American in the street 
today and I am wondering, without try- 
ing to provoke anything of scare pro- 
portions, if the chairman could very 
briefly tell the committee, so that we 
might better understand this problem, 
just exactly what is wrong with present 
legislation and what has happened that 
makes this legislation necessary. I feel 
that a brief statement along that line 
will be helpful to all the Members of 
the House. 

Mr. HARRIS. First, permit me to 
thank the gentleman for his very fine 
compliment. We always like to hear 
compliments. 

I have just taken most of 25 minutes 
to call to the attention of the members 
of the committee very briefly the things 
which we think need improving. If the 
gentleman would get the report and read 
those 11 points that I have pointed out 
to the committee, it will give the gentle- 
man the exact information. 

The facts are that we have about 200 
to 300 new drugs every year that go on 
the market. It has been acknowledged 
by most everyone, including doctors who 
have written me, as well as representa- 
tives of the industry who have talked to 
me about it, and those in the agencies 
who have anything to do with it, that 
there are certain loopholes and proce- 
dures that need to b2 closed. I have ex- 
plained what these are. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I have read the 
report and listened attentively to the 
chairman of the committee, and perhaps 
I phrased my statement in the wrong 
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way. I perhaps could have asked a sim- 
ple question, and that is this: 

Is it the opinion of the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, as well as the committee, 
that there have been too many ineffec- 
tive and faulty drugs reaching the mar- 
ket, which have worked to the detriment 
of the health of the public in times gone 
by and for that reason you feel this leg- 
islation is necessary? Am I correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. I say to the gentleman 
I do not think there is anyone, regard- 
less of whether he is in manufacturing 
or distribution or testing who does not 
feel that there are some improved pro- 
cedures which are necessary. The only 
controversy which has arisen has to do 
with the question of how much tight- 
ening up should be done. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the point in contro- 
versy which arises is how much tight- 
ening up should be done in the regula- 
tions? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think that is 
a real controversy. As a matter of fact, 
we have got this down to where it is 
acknowledged by most everyone who 
knows what we are dealing with, that it 
is pretty well worked out, with one ex- 
ception, and that has to do with adver- 
tising of drugs. But the rest of the bill 
has been worked out fairly well insofar 
as the industry is concerned—that is, 
with both the Senate and the House 
bill—and insofar as the agencies are 
concerned and everyone who has any- 
thing to do with it. 

I do want to say that I think in some 
respects the Senate might have some 
provisions in its bill that would be more 
desirable than the House bill. 

I think in some respects the House bill 
might be more desirable than what is in- 
cluded in the Senate bill. You are well 
aware how these things work. But ba- 
sically the same problem is dealt with in 
both bills. I do not say that this is the 
answer. I am sure that there will be, 
as time goes on, other matters that will 
develop with which we will have to deal, 
but I do say to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
I think, generally speaking, we have done 
a fairly good job with this important and 
difficult problem. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to commend our dis- 
tinguished chairman for the excellent 
statement he has made on this bill. As 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wacconner] has pointed out, he always 
makes an excellent, clear-cut explana- 
tion of the issues of the legislation re- 
ported from our committee. I think the 
re recognizes and appreciates that 
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I want to ask the gentleman a question. 


or two in the interest of clarification. 
If you will refer to the bill, section 101, on 
page 34, we adopted some language that 
was different in some respects from the 
original House language. The language 
to which I wish to direct attention con- 
cerns the word “personnel.” 
means the personnel of the drug manu- 
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facturing concern. In section 101 there 
is no mention of personnel. But if you 
will turn to page 2 of the committee re- 
port in the explanation of section 101 
you will find this language—and I am 
quoting from the committee report. 

Mr. HARRIS. What page? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Page 2, 
near the bottom of the page, explain- 
ing section 101. 

The phrase “operated or administered in 
conformity with current good manufactur- 
ing practice” encompasses key technical and 
professional personnel responsible for the 
safety of the drug, and its identity, strength, 
quality, and purity characteristics. 


Since there is no mention of the word 
“personnel” in the section of the bill 
itself my question is this: Is not the 
reference in the committee report, par- 
ticularly the word “encompasses” ambig- 
uous and likely to lead to misinterpreta- 
tion and misunderstanding of what the 
language in the bill actually intends in 
that regard? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman has 
expressed some interest in this provi- 
sion heretofore and I am aware of his 
concern, I feel, however, that it is our 
responsibility and duty to be perfectly 
frank and in all candor express what 
we think this language does encompass. 
If we did not do so I think we would 
not be doing our duty to bring infor- 
mation to the Members of this House. 
If the gentleman will refer to the lan- 
guage of the bill as reported by the 
committee on page 34, line 11: 

(B) if it is a drug and the methods used 
in, or the facilities or controls used for, its 
manufacture, processing, packaging, or hold- 
ing do not conform to or are not operated 
or administered in conformity with current 
good manufacturing practice * * * to as- 
sure that such drug meets the requirements 
of this act— 


And so forth. I think in all candor 
that that language includes the techni- 
cal personnel insofar as the word ad- 
minister” is concerned. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The 
word in question is the word “encom- 
passes.” I agree with what the gentle- 
man has said. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let us say it includes 
this. If there is any question about the 
word “encompasses,” that may very well 
include it. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Is it not 
a fact that what we actually intended 
by this language was to give the Food 
and Drug Administration the authority 
to test the performance and the oper- 
ations of the drug concern, and of 
course to that extent the performance 
and operations would include the work 
performed by personnel. But I do not 
believe we intended here to include the 
right of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to determine the qualifications 
of the specific personnel to do the job 
that they were required to do. 

Mr. HARRIS. When we struck out the 
general authority on personnel, which is 
on page 3 of the bill originally intro- 
duced, we proposed to give the Food and 
Drug Administration authority over the 
personnel of these manufacturing indus- 
tries. That we struck out. We said, no, 
they should not have that authority.’ 
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Then in order to get to what we thought 
and what was thought in this language 
would be necessary, in my judgment, the 
language which I read would include 
all those elements that go into the oper- 
ation and administration in conformity 
with current good manufacturing prac- 
tice. If I did not give my best judgment 
on what this would mean and how it 
would be interpreted in its administra- 
tion, I think I would be derelict in my 
responsibility here, and I feel I should 
let the Members of the House know. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. My rea- 
son for calling it to the gentleman's at- 
tention—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I am going to let the 
gentleman take some of his own time 
to discuss this. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I will 
yield the gentleman time. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would rather do that 
later. I would be glad to talk to the gen- 
tleman about this. Let me yield to oth- 
ers who want to talk about it. I have 
given the gentleman my best judgment. 
That is what I think it is. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Very 
often in these matters—and I have seen 
it happen and I know the chairman has, 
too—language in a committee report su- 
persedes the language of the bill itself. 

Mr. HARRIS. I cannot agree that 
that is a fact, because if you go back to 
the natural gas bill, which we fought 
over around here for a good many years, 
I think you will find the Supreme Court 
paid no attention to that at all. They 
put their own language in there. The 
gentleman was on the other side of that 
issue. 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Was it 
not the intention of the committee that 
in no event would this apply to techni- 
cal personnel? 

Mr. HARRIS. Only technical per- 
sonnel that are necessary in connection 
with the language which spelled it out 
very explicitly and clearly. I repeat, 
Mr. Chairman, that we do not claim 
that we have all the answers here, but 
we do feel that we have closed some 
loopholes, the closing of which is badly 
needed. The thalidomide situation is 
one of those that helped to emphasize 
this. I have some personal feelings 
about that. I think in the administra- 
tion of it there could have been some 
positive action taken. It may be that 
the way the thing worked out was best 
for our people. Nevertheless, it did 
point up, as it did in other examples 
that we had presented to us, the need 
for some action to be taken. We feel 
we have done as good a job as we could 
under the circumstances and with the 
information we had and with the ad- 
vice and counsel we had. I strongly 
poked the House to approve this legisla- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be- 
labor this point about the language of 
the committee report on the question of 
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personnel. On the other hand, I do 
think it is important. I say that not as 
one who has come on this committee 
recently, because I have been a member 
for a good many years and have par- 
ticipated in some of the prior amend- 
ments, including the Humphrey-Durham 
amendments, which were enacted by this 
Congress, I think, in 1951, or before that 
time. 

I say the language in the committee 
report is important and sometimes in 
spite of what my distinguished friend, 
the chairman of our committee, says to 
the contrary, I still say that very often, 
in fact too often, the courts in inter- 
preting the provisions of a bill which we 
in the Congress enact here use the lan- 
guage of the committee report as being 
the proper and correct explanation of 
what is in any particular section of the 
law and what the Congress intended 
when it passed the bill. 

I do not think it was intended here to 
give the Food and Drug Administration 
authority to tell a drug manufacturer 
whom he could or could not employ. I 
think the intention is to give the Food 
and Drug Administration the authority 
to supervise the operating practices of 
the manufacturer in the manufacturing 
processes of his product. But operating 
practices and personnel qualifications 
are two entirely different subjects and 
ought not to be confused. 

What our primary purpose has been 
here, and everything else has been sub- 
ordinate to that, is to tighten up and 
strengthen the provisions of existing law 
insofar as they relate to the testing of 
experimental drugs and to the placing 
of new drugs on the market. Hereto- 
fore there has been a question as to the 
real extent of the authority of the Food 
and Drug Administration to require, in 
connection with the testing of experi- 
mental drugs, that the agency has been 
given reports of preclinical tests ade- 
quate to justify clinica] testing. Fur- 
thermore, what we sought to do here is 
to make clear in a case where the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare finds that a new drug is imminently 
dangerous to the public health it can be 
taken off the market immediately. 

Thereafter the drug concerns would 
have their day in court, but pending the 
investigation of this situation, because 
it involves human life, this authority is 
given in this legislation to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and I think very properly so. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that I share the 
same concern, that legislative history is 
always made as part of the committee 
report, and I questioned our staff as to 
the reference to personnel. I feel that 
perhaps where the justification might 
come in is in the use of the language 
in title 1, starting in line 13, page 34, 
“or holding do not conform to or are not 
operated or adminstered in conformity 

I think when we get to the word “ad- 
ministered,” there is an implied inclu- 
sion of personnel. And I might say to 
that end I intend to offer an amend- 
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ment to the factory inspection author- 
ity of the bill, title 2, and I hope to 
point out at that time there should be 
some restrictions as to the intent of the 
legislation insofar as it affects personnel 
and the qualifications of technical and 
professional personnel, 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. As I was 
saying, Mr. Chairman, the prime intent 
of the legislation is to tighten up, to 
give the Food and Drug Administration 
and the parent agency, HEW, greater 
authority in the area of protecting the 
public from dangers flowing from ex- 
perimentation with drugs not yet ap- 
proved or from the sale of new drugs 
which are placed upon the market and 
which later are found to be dangerous. 
To that end I think the legislation is 
excellent, and I think it does its job. 

There are other parts of this bill that 
need not have been included, but that 
is the case with all legislation that is 
written here. I believe, generally speak- 
ing, we have come up with a good bill. 

My original inclination was to support 
the bill passed by the Senate as the best 
way that would resolve this problem dur- 
ing this session, but I frankly feel that 
the bill our committee has reported is 
better than the Senate bill, and I think 
that from the conference we will prob- 
ably come back with a bill substantially 
similar to our committee bill. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am happy 
to join my distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris] in urging prompt 
passage of the committee amendment to 
H.R. 11581. The gentleman from 
Arkansas has very ably stated in de- 
tail the provisions of this bill and there 
is ~ need for me to repeat all that he 
said. 

I would, however, like to comment on 
some parts of the bill. As I see it, one 
of the most important provisions relates 
to preclinical testing of new drugs. Un- 
til the present time, new drugs developed 
by the pharmaceutical companies have 
not been required to get a clearance for 
safety if they are intended only for in- 
vestigational use. The only requirement, 
and this is a requirement by regulation 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
is that such investigational drug be 
labeled as follows: “Caution: New 
Drug—Limited by Federal Law—To In- 
vestigational Use.” And with this label 
the drug may be shipped all over the 
United States to qualified doctors and 
scientists for experimentation on hu- 
mans and animals. There is no present 
requirement of any proof of its safety 
or effectiveness. 

I believe this is a wrong practice. It 
would seem to me that there should be 
some showing by the manufacturer or 
sponsor of the new drug, that the drug 
is safe for use on humans before he may 
be permitted to use them, even on an 
experimental basis. No one knows for 
sure how extensive these experiments 
may be. 

They may involve thousands of doc- 
tors and scientists and hundreds of 
thousands of patients. 

We have heard a lot of talk about 
thalidomide lately. Very fortunately for 
us, the citizens of this country did not 
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suffer the horrible experiences of people 
in Europe where the drug was widely 
used. But we now find that although 
thalidomide was not yet approved as a 
new drug until the new drug clearance 
procedure of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, thanks to the Food 
and Drug Administration, nevertheless 
it apparently was distributed in fairly 
large quantities to physicians all around 
the country for investigational purposes. 

The bill would provide for the Ameri- 
can public a large measure of protection 
in this area. It provides that with re- 
spect to drugs intended solely for in- 
vestigational use, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may ex- 
empt them from meeting the stiffer re- 
quirements which apply to commercial 
drugs sold on the market. But he may 
condition this exemption upon the sub- 
mission to him of reports on preclinical 
tests adequate to justify the use of this 
new drug in clinical testing. Also, the 
Secretary may require the manufac- 
turer of a new drug being proposed for 
clinical testing to obtain signed agree- 
ments from his investigators that the 
patients who will undergo the clinical 
testing will be under his personal super- 
vision and that he will not supply this 
drug to any other investigators. 

If the authority being granted to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will be used and enforced it 
would eliminate the sad spectacle we 
witnessed with the investigational use 
of thalidomide in this country when it 
was found that many doctors had pos- 
session of this drug and, apparently, were 
prescribing it to patients without the 
knowledge of the distributor of this 
drug. Certainly such loose practices 
should be drastically curtailed, if not 
eliminated. 

The Secretary could also require, as a 
condition for granting an exemption, the 
maintenance of records by the investi- 
gator of the results of the experiments 
on investigational drugs and furnishing 
such reports to the Secretary. It would 
seem elementary that an investigator 
using an experimental drug on patients 
should be required to establish and main- 
tain records on his experiment. 

Another important provision of the 
bill is the requirement that new drugs 
be required to pass the test of effective- 
ness as well as safety which is presently 
required, The test of effectiveness means 
that the sponsor of the drug will hence- 
forth have to prove that he has sub- 
stantial evidence” to prove that the drug 
will have the effect it purports to have 
under the conditions of use prescribed, 
recommended, or suggested in the la- 
beling. This is a fair requirement. 

If a drug is represented as being a 
remedy for a given ailment, the sponsor 
should be able to furnish substantial evi- 
dence that his claim can be supported. 
New drugs which have already been ap- 
proved will also be subject to this new 
test of effectiveness. 

Another key provision is the one which 
authorizes the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare to suspend the ap- 
proval of a new drug immediately if he 
finds that there is an imminent hazard 
to the public health. If this should hap- 
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pen the sponsor of the drug would be 
afforded an opportunity of an expedited 
hearing on the revocation. 

The bill requires the maintenance of 
records and reports. It imposes addi- 
tional requirements with respect to man- 
ufacturing controls on drugs to assure 
that manufacturing methods are in con- 
formity with “current good manufac- 
turing practices.” It provides that new 
drug applications will require affirma- 
tive approval by the Secretary before 
they could become effective. Presently 
these applications become effective auto- 
matically after the expiration of 60 or 
180 days unless the Secretary takes posi- 
tive action to prevent this, It authorizes 
increased powers over factory inspection 
of prescription drug manufacturing 
plants. 

All these proposals—and there are 
others in the bill which I have not men- 
tioned—will strengthen existing law and 
are in the public interest. I shall vote 
for the bill, and I hope it will pass. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would not want the 
Record necessarily to have what I said 
earlier regarding the history to stand 
without further comment. I agree 
with the gentleman that the pur- 
pose of the report is to make an effort to 
further explain what is intended by the 
committee. I agree with the gentleman 
that agencies administering these pro- 
grams and the courts themselves should 
take into consideration the legislative 
history, not only the report, but also the 
debate such as we are engaging in here 
today. 

I also recognize finally that a court 
when it construes the language, taking 
into consideration what is said, must 
finally and does finally give its own 
opinion as to what a particular line, 
phrase, or language says and means, 
So that is the reason I say in the lan- 
guage I read here with reference to this 
provision I could not feel anything else 
but what it would be interpreted for this 
limited purpose only and technical per- 
sonnel would be included. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which I am proud to be a 
member, worked hard and diligently on 
the bill which the committee has brought 
to the floor of the House today. We had 
lengthy and thorough hearings on this 
subject beginning several months ago 
and more recently extending over a pe- 
riod of 2 weeks including several night 
sessions when everyone who had the de- 
sire to testify and express views on this 
a was afforded the opportunity to 

0 so. 

We started out with two bills, H.R. 
11581 and H.R. 11582, both introduced by 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Harris]. As I understand it, these 
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bills were recommended to the Congress 
by the former Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Honorable 
Abraham Ribicoff, and they encom- 
passed the entire scope of legislative rec- 
ommendations in this field recommended 
by the President in his consumer mes- 
sage to the Congress. H.R. 11581 deals 
with drugs and factory inspection; H.R. 
11582 has to do chiefly with cosmetics, 
therapeutic devices, and so forth. 

The bill, H.R. 11581, which the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce presents to you here today deals 
only with drugs. It is a good and work- 
able bill which merits your support. We 
did not have sufficient time to give to the 
other subjects in this broad area, and it 
is my understanding the chairman of our 
committee has indicated that these re- 
maining subjects will be given consider- 
ation in the next Congress. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am glad the gentle- 
man reminded me of the matter he just 
mentioned. We thought we should ad- 
vise the membership of the House on that 
subject. These are important matters 
with reference to drugs that the commit- 
tee felt should be given more considera- 
tion. One of those important problems 
involves barbiturates and another in- 
volves biologicals. We thought they 
were of such importance to the health 
and welfare of our people that further 
consideration should be given. If Ihave 
anything to do with it, it is my purpose to 
see that further hearings and considera- 
tion will be given to the matter perhaps 
by the subcommittee headed by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS] and 
the subcommittee of which the gentle- 
man from Ohio is a member. Then, of 
course, the cosmetics field is another one. 
Those will be considered in the next Con- 
gress. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the gentle- 
man for his clarification. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my firm conviction 
and considered judgment that the doc- 
tors, medical scientists, and all other 
scientific personnel in the field of human 
health here in the United States are by 
far the best trained and most expert pro- 
fessional men and women in the entire 
world. 

Tremendous advances and great prog- 
ress have been made in the treatment of 
the ills and health problems of all kinds. 
Tremendous and continuous progress is 
being made in the development of new 
drugs. These drugs are very properly 
referred to as miracle drugs because the 
helpful results are often unbelievable. 
Literally millions of people are living ac- 
tive, happy, and productive lives today 
as the result of recovery from illnesses 
which only a few years ago were nearly 
always fatal. Thus we owe a very great 
debt of gratitude to the dedicated men 
and women in all the professions con- 
nected with the medical and health 
sciences. 

Mr. Chairman, our Nation also has the 
best food and drug laws in the world to- 
day and these laws are on the books for 
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only one reason—to protect the health 
and safety of each and every citizen. 

Occasionally, of course, these laws 
need to be updated and strengthened 
to meet new conditions and situations 
as they arise. No nation in the world 
today has anything like the controls over 
drugs of all kinds which are exercised 
in the United States for the protection 
and safety of the health and well-being 
of its citizens. In fact, in any number 
of other nations very potent drugs can 
be bought over the counter by anyone 
while in the United States these same 
drugs can be obtained only as the result 
of a written prescription signed by a 
qualified physician. 

Recently here in the United States a 
great deal of consternation properly 
arose because of the experimental use of 
a drug which caused children to be born 
with malformed bodies. Information 
was developed also that another drug 
which had been given approval by the 
Food and Drug Administration was 
showing side effects harmful to human 
health. The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration took prompt action, however, in 
immediately stopping the use of the ex- 
perimental drug and also took immediate 
and successful steps in withdrawing ap- 
proval and stopping the use of the other 
drug which had been previously ap- 
proved. Thus it was shown conclusively 
that the Food and Drug Administration 
had the authority, the means, and the 
determination to protect the safety and 
health of our citizens. The Food and 
Drug Administration is to be commended 
for promptly taking the actions it did in 
these instances. 

Mr. Chairman, food and drug legis- 
lation is always complex and complicated 
and careful judgment must be exercised 
to make sure that proper legislative con- 
trols and authority are available to ade- 
quately protect the public health and 
safety and yet also maintain the degree 
of flexibility which is so necessary to en- 
courage the research and development 
of new drugs to meet the challenges of 
the day. This is indeed a very fine line 
of demarcation to draw and observe. 
On the one hand the health and safety 
of the people is at stake and must be 
adequately protected, and if we are to 
err we must err on the side of safety. 
On the other hand, if we discourage and 
stifle research and development in new 
life-saving drugs and treatments, many 
lives will be needlessly lost. Thus we 
must legislate with great care and 
wisdom to provide the Food and Drug 
Administration with all the authority 
necessary to properly discharge its re- 
sponsibilities in the public interest with- 
out granting the authority to control just 
for the sake of controls through the 
creation of ever-increasing Federal bu- 
reaucracy. All of the legislatures and 
the administrations in each of the 50 
States of our Nation are also fully aware 
of their responsibilities in the field of 
human health. Many very helpful State 
laws are in effect; many such laws in 
some instances are even stronger than 
Federal laws for the protection of human 
health in the public interest. We here 
in the Congress should take no action 
to interfere with these strong and effec- 
tive laws already approved by State 
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legislatures and doing very effective work 
in this important effort to protect and 
improve human health. 

At the conclusion of our hearings, the 
committee went into executive session 
and gave the bill, H.R. 11581, a great 
deal of careful attention. We had be- 
fore us not only the House bill but also 
the Senate bill (S. 1552) which had 
been approved in the other body. The 
bill which the committee reported is a 
composite of the House and Senate bills 
and I am convinced it is sound legisla- 
tion which I heartily recommend to the 
House. It will give added protection to 
the consumer in areas where it is most 
needed. We provide in the bill many of 
the things that our colleague, the chair- 
man of the committee, so well stated. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Harris] has already gone into 
a detailed explanation of these items, 
and I do not believe it necessary for me 
to repeat what he has already stated ex- 
cept for the purpose of emphasis we pro- 
vide in this bill, H.R. 11581, for the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Controls of manufacture of 
drugs to assure that manufacturing 
methods are in conformity with current 
good manufacturing practices. 

Second. Requirement that new drugs 
be shown to be effective as well as safe. 

Third. Requires the keeping of records 
and furnishing of reports in connection 
with safety and effectiveness of new 
drugs and antibiotics. 

Fourth. Provides procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the testing of investigational 


8. 

Fifth. Outlines agency procedures to 
be followed in approving new drugs. 

Sixth. Provides for summary suspen- 
sion of new drugs where there is an 
imminent hazard to public health. 

Seventh. Provides for the withdrawal 
of new drugs when their safety or ef- 
fectiveness is no longer assured. 

Eighth. Certification of all antibiotics 
for man—present law requires only cer- 
tification of certain antibiotics. 

Ninth. Factory inspection of establish- 
ments manufacturing prescription drugs. 

Tenth. Requires that manufacturers 
make available complete and adequate 
scientific and factual information con- 
cerning safety and effectiveness of drugs 
to physicians. 

Eleventh, Simplifying drug nomen- 
clature. 

The recent disclosures in the press in 
regard to thalidomide have impressed 
upon me the fact that the present Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is 
deficient in regard to the procedures 
involved in the testing of drugs for in- 
vestigational use. The only requirement 
under the present act—and this is done 
by regulation of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration—is the requirement that 
the experimental drug be labeled to 
indicate that it is a new drug for investi- 
gational use only. With that labeling 
requirement met, the pharmaceutical 
companies could proceed to distribute it 
to physicians and other investigators for 
testing on humans and animals 

It seems to me that more is required 
in the way of protection for the public 
in the use of experimental drugs. I, 
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therefore, proposed an amendment to 
section 103(b) of the bill which was 
approved by the committee and which 
provides: 

Such regulations may provide for condi- 
tioning such exemption upon— 

(1) the submission to the Secretary, be- 
fore any clinical testing of a new drug is 
undertaken, of reports, by the manufacturer 
or the sponsor of the investigation of such 
drug, of preclinical tests of such drug 
adequate to justify the proposed clinical 
testing; 

(2) the manufacturer or the sponsor of 
the investigation of a new drug proposed 
to be distributed to investigators for clinical 
testing obtaining a signed agreement from 
each of such investigators that patients to 
whom the drug is administered will be under 
his personal supervision, or under the super- 
vision of investigators responsible to him, 
and that he will not supply such drug to any 
other investigator, or to clinics, for admin- 
istration to human beings; and 

(3) the establishment and maintenance of 
such records, and the making of such reports 
to the Secretary, by the manufacturer or the 
sponsor of the investigation of such drug, 
of data obtained as the result of such in- 
vestigational use of such drug, as the Secre- 
tary finds will enable him to evaluate the 
safety and effectiveness of such drug in the 
event of the filing of an application pursuant 
to subsection (b). 


My amendment authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to issue regulations for the testing of 
experimental drugs on humans upon the 
condition that before any tests are under- 
taken on humans, the Secretary may re- 
quire the submission of reports to which 
I have referred. 

This language, it seems to me, is neces- 
sary to protect the health and safety of 
people and is a perfectly reasonable re- 
quirement to have in the new law. It 
does not compel the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to do these 
things and is permissive, but it grants 
him authority to proceed if he thinks 
it appropriate and necessary. 

I also offered an amendment to sec- 
tion 101 of the bill having to do with 
adequate controls in the manufacture 
of drugs. 

My amendment to section 101 of the 
bill, which was approved by the commit- 
tee, provides simply that the drug will 
be deemed to be adulterated and subject 
to seizure if the methods, facilities, or 
controls used in the manufacture of the 
drug do not conform with current good 
manufacturing practice, as determined in 
accordance with regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary. 

The purpose of this provision is to 
enable the Secretary to require all com- 
panies producing drugs to observe the 
high standards that are now followed 
by the better manufacturers. It is in- 
tended that the Secretary’s regulations 
will define minimum standards of good 
manufacturing practice, rather than set- 
ting forth an exclusive method by which 
some particular drug product may be 
made. Manufacturers whose methods, 
facilities, and controls exceed the mini- 
mum standards will not be required to 
lower their own standards, so long as 
they can show that their own practices 
meet or exceed these minimum require- 
ments. 
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The principal purpose of the provision 
is to assure that the same high manu- 
facturing standards are followed in mak- 
ing so-called old drugs that the law 
now requires in the making of so-called 
new drugs. Before any manufacturer 
is permitted to make a new drug he must 
file complete details of his manufactur- 
ing process with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. It is not intended that the 
regulations issued under section 101 will 
apply to the manufacturer of new drugs 
insofar as concerns the methods, facili- 
ties, or controls used in making these 
new drugs but that the Food and Drug 
Administration will require that such 
drugs meet the requirement of this act 
as to safety, and has the identity and 
meets the quality and purity character- 
istics which it purports or is represented 
to possess. 

The committee adopted an amendment 
which would make the formal rulemak- 
ing procedures of section 701(e) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
applicable to regulations referred to 
which may be made pursuant to the 
above amendment. 

I am opposed to the amendment in 
section 101(b) of the bill which would 
require the Secretary to hold a formal 
hearing under section 701(e) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in 
order to issue regulations as to what 
constitutes “current good manufacturing 
practice.” I favor the approach adopted 
by the Senate under which this deter- 
mination is made pursuant to section 
701(a) of the act. This procedure per- 
mits the Secretary to issue such regula- 
tions as he desires and their scope and 
effect will be the same as that of other 
regulations issued under such general 
authority. This procedure is more flex- 
ible. Numerous regulations have been 
issued under this section and they have 
been the subject of consideration and ap- 
plication in the courts in actions arising 
under the various provisions of the act 
not now subject to formal rulemaking 
procedures. 

I am also opposed to the interpreta- 
tion on page 2 of the committee report 
which states that the phrase “operated 
or administered in conformity with cur- 
rent good manufacturing practice” en- 
compasses key technical and professional 
personnel. It seems to me that this 
means the performance of the personnel 
so used. I do not believe that the Food 
and Drug Administration should have 
the authority to set the standards for 
industrial personnel and pass upon the 
qualifications of such personnel. This 
prerogative should remain with the in- 
dustry. Good manufacturers of quality 
drugs are already using the greatest care 
and have established very high stand- 
ards for well-qualified personnel. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the House 
will approve this bill by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, because it is good, sound 
legislation in the best public interest and 
for the protection and well-being of the 
citizens of our great Nation. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, deal- 
ing with any legislation of a highly tech- 
nical and complex nature is, in itself, 
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one which demands considerable soul 
searching on the part of any conscien- 
tious legislator; and to deal with this 
type of subject matter in an atmosphere 
of emotion and frenzied hysteria was the 
situation our committee faced in the bill 
before you today. Hence the thalido- 
mide episode only added to the grave 
difficulty of an already tough problem. 

Hearings on this bill were begun by 
the committee late in June. The orig- 
inal legislation was indeed broad in its 
scope and reached far beyond the areas 
of the legislation before us today. Less 
than a month after these committee 
hearings began, the tragic thalidomide 
story hit the front pages of newspapers 
across the country. However, at this 
very time, the story of thalidomide and 
its effects upon newborn babies was old 
news overseas for the British press had 
already aired these findings many 
months ago. 

Be that as it may, the pressure mount- 
ed to provide the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration with sweeping new powers. 
Some of these powers were prescribed 
with frightening vagueness—and I might 
add that we have by no means removed 
from H.R. 11581 certain areas of vague- 
ness, particularly in the factory inspec- 
tion section identified as title II of the 
bill. And while I repeat that this bill as 
reported has been vastly improved over 
its original form, we must realistically 
accept as fact that legislative and regu- 
latory sanction cannot promptly provide 
a solution to all of the associated prob- 
lems of drug evaluation and the side 
effects. 

Certainly no one in this Congress or in 
the industry denies the need for tighten- 
ing up drug practices. 

Dr. Louis C. Lasagna, associate pro- 
fessor of medicine and associate pro- 
fessor of pharmacology and experi- 
mental therapeutics at Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine, summed 
the situation up as concisely and clear- 
ly as anyone was able to do during the 
hassle on this issue when he said, and I 
quote, What really needs emphasis is 
that any required modifications in exist- 
ing laws and regulations should be made 
after appropriate deliberation and dis- 
cussion with clinical investigators and 
pharmaceutical firms and not as a quick- 
change act performed in the purple 
spotlight of hysteric and sensational 
news headlines.” He warned, and I 
again quote, “The basic rights of pa- 
tients must not be infringed upon, to be 
sure, but the passage of laws requiring 
written or verbal agreement before the 
administration of any new drug may re- 
tard medical progress in unpredictable 
ways.” 

In other words, while we are charged 
with the responsibility of providing the 
Food and Drug Administration with the 
tools necessary to protect the public and 
prevent abuses and misuse of drugs in 
this country, we must also be fully aware 
of the public welfare to the extent also 
that we do not act to retard the develop- 
ment of drugs that are life prolonging or 
lifesaving. Thus, public welfare be- 
comes a two-way street; one which pro- 
vides protection from abuses on the one 
hand and the other which provides the 
continued advantages to which the pub- 
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lic is entitled through the research and 
development of new and effective drugs. 

Earlier in my statement, I mentioned 
that there are vague areas of new au- 
thority granted to the Food and Drug 
Administration in this legislation. It 
will be argued that Congress cannot spell 
out to the letter of the law the authority 
of an agency which must deal with the 
complex and technical phases of food 
and drug administration. With the ex- 
ception of the factory inspection author- 
ity of this bill, I think the committee has 
done a good job as did the other body. 
But I must remind the House that 
Justice Douglas, in the Supreme Court 
on of United States against Cardiff 
said: 

The vice of vagueness in criminal statutes 
is in the treachery they conceal either in 
determining what persons are included or 
what actions are prohibited. 


For this reason, I intend to offer an 
amendment to title II to clarify an area 
of vagueness which I think is essential 
to improving this section of the bill. 

I feel that I would be remiss if I did 
not at this time compliment the chairman 
of the committee who worked diligently 
and long in bringing to us a bill, late 
in the session though it is, to meet the 
prime needs for authority for the Food 
and Drug Administration; and it is my 
further hope that the bill before us will 
be unanimously passed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore I discuss the particular part of this 
legislation in which I am greatly in- 
terested I want to thank and salute my 
chairman for the leadership he gave in 
bringing this legislation here before the 
end of this session of Congress. I think 
the committee has done a good job un- 
der his leadership and I am proud to 
have been a part of it. 

I think one of the greatnesses of this 
country lies in the fact that we have such 
legislation as the Food and Drug Act. 
If you will take the report you will see 
that we have tried to spell out the pur- 
pose of the legislation. We have covered 
the needs in the bill as we could leaving 
out anything that would be obnoxious to 
the manufacturer of good safe drugs. 

I want to turn now to a part of the 
legislation I was particularly interested 
in. When the legislation was scheduled 
for hearing I was besieged with a great 
many letters and other communications 
from people in the cosmetology profes- 
sion saying that this bill, if passed, was 
going to put them out of business. Nat- 
urally I was interested in keeping this 
segment of our American professional 
effort in business. I was interested in 
the fine testimony given by our colleague 
from Missouri, the gentlelady from St. 
Louis, who is here in the chamber today, 
and none of us wanted to take any step 
which would in anywise hurt these peo- 
ple who are in a very necessary and pro- 
ductive business. 

So by leave of the committee I inserted 
into the legislation—this appears on page 
57—a provision, line 6: 

Sec. 509. This chapter, as amended by the 
Drug Amendments of 1962, shall not apply to 
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any cosmetic unless such cosmetic is also a 
drug or device or component thereof. 


So if you go back home and are asked 
what effect it has you can tell them that 
in the bill we have provided here that 
where the item or the particular things 
used by a cosmetologist are not of such 
nature or used in such way that it might 
be a drug or device or component there- 
of they are perfectly safe. We have 
spelled out that the legislation recog- 
nizes the needs of the hairdressing pro- 
fession in this area of safety and effect, 
and we give legislative intent and direc- 
tion that the products are pure. The 
hairdressers want that, but they want a 
minimum of interference and my amend- 
ment provides this. 

We have provided that the ladies who 
go to the beauty parlors in the future 
will be absolutely safe because of the 
provisions of this bill so far as any drugs 
are concerned. The people who are in 
the business of hairdressing or cosme- 
tology, I know, depend on the manufac- 
turers to give them a measure of pro- 
tection through this kind of legislation, 
and I feel, after talking to them, that 
they are thoroughly in accord with the 
committee sentiments. The cosmetics 
that do not contain any drug or com- 
ponent thereof are exempt. We are talk- 
ing about drugs, because the word 
“drugs” has a connotation. It has a 
common application of doing something 
different to you. Years ago we had a 
particular drink that we called a dope“ 
because people thought that that par- 
ticular drink affected you in some way. 
It was a suspicion that was not justified 
in any way. 

Here we have an obligation. These 
people are considerably worried. I do 
not know who went to the hairdressers 
and cosmetologists and told them we 
were trying to put them out of business, 
but I hope whoever told them now has 
the integrity to commend this commit- 
tee and the Congress for this legislation, 
for it is an effort not only to protect the 
people who patronize that industry but 
it is an effort to protect the ladies and 
gentlemen who practice that profession. 
We have done that here in this particu- 
lar legislation. 

Let me dwell on one other feature of 
the legislation that is not included in 
the committee amendment, which I hope 
we are going to pass today. Perhaps you 
have had some letters, as I have, on the 
question of whether or not we were go- 
ing to back into the manufacturer’s 
place of business and try to find out his 
formulas. The committee felt that was 
not proper. We want it safe, we are 
going to insure it is safe. We want it 
effective and we use the word “effective.” 
But the real meaning of this particular 
legislation is honesty. If you say you 
are marketing something that will do 
human beings some good, then it will do 
them good. If you say it will do them 
good and it does not do them good, then 
you are violating the law. That is so 
necessary because we have no intimate 
knowledge of internal medicine. 

All of us recognize in hospitals as well 
as the home the practice of internal 
medicine and, because the scientific 
progress we have made has become sig- 
nificant, a large part of the American 
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public depends on the medicines, pills, 
and the other injections it receives in 
order to sustain health or bring some- 
body back to health. So, what I feel we 
are doing here today, I am hoping we 
are doing it, is doing something for 
every single person in the United States. 
We are saying to them: “Your Congress 
is concerned, your Congress is deter- 
mined, that honesty shall be the byword 
and the password and the purpose in- 
sofar as the advertisement and use of 
drugs in this country are concerned.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

THE DRUG CONTROL BILL 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish this were the Sullivan bill, HR. 
1235, which we were considering here 
today. Instead, it is the Washington 
Post bill. By that, I mean, that if it had 
not been for the dramatic news story 
carried in the Washington Post some 
months ago about Dr. Frances E. Kelsey 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
blocking the sale of thalidomide in this 
country, I imagine we would have had 
no bill at all this year. The one we have 
before us is limited strictly to drug 
control, as a means of providing the 
kind of safeguards we should have had 
in the law before Dr. Kelsey’s long fight 
with thalidomide. It meets none of the 
other serious deficiencies in the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act—none of them. 
I could list them all here, but it is prob- 
ably unnecessary, since I have been do- 
ing that, off and on, here on the House 
floor ever since January 3, 1961—nearly 
21 months ago—when I introduced the 
first omnibus bill since 1938 to close all 
of the major loopholes in the 1938 
Act. 

It took from January 3, 1961, to March 
15 of 1962 for the Administration to 
decide on the extent to which it wanted 
to go in seeking changes in the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. The President 
in his consumer message of that date 
endorsed nearly all of the major features 
H.R. 1235 was intended to cover. But 
then there was another long delay— 
until mid-May—before two bills were 
sent up as Administration bills to carry 
out the same major objectives as H.R. 
1235. Many of the provisions were 
identical, down to the last comma and 
semicolon. I went to former Secretary 
Ribicoff many months before that to ask 
that he accept H.R. 1235, or modify 
it, as a vehicle for seeking these terribly 
long overdue changes in our law. If 
that had been done, I think we could 
have begun work on this problem long in 
advance of the timetable which was 
followed. 

Perhaps, if we had acted earlier with- 
out the spur of the thalidomide incident, 
the final legislation might have been less 
effective in drug control. But I believe 
it would also have covered cosmetics and 
therapeutic devices and amphetamines 
and barbiturates and fake cancer cures 
and all of the other things which are in 
H.R. 1235 and the two administration 
bills but which were dropped by the way- 
side in the adjournment rush. 

So, while I am disappointed at the de- 
lays which occurred in HEW in getting to 
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this problem and coming forward with 
strong recommendations for legislation 
along the lines of H.R. 1235 until a year 
and a half after my bill was introduced, 
perhaps, as I said, we are better off, in 
getting stronger drug control legislation 
than would otherwise be feasible. Who 
would have predicted a few months ago 
that the Senate Judiciary Committee 
would recall the bill it had reported and 
completely rewrite it, and that it would 
pass the Senate 78 to 0? Not I. 

The tragedy of all this is that the facts 
which formed the basis for the dramatic 
Washington Post story about Dr. Kelsey 
were known to many people in the drug 
industry at the very time they were 
bitterly fighting effective controls. Dr. 
Helen Taussig of Johns Hopkins back in 
April had brought back word from 
Europe of the thalidomide deformities. 
There were news stories on it. The reg- 
ulations within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for con- 
trol over experimental testing of new 
drugs were being studied to determine 
whether they should be revised in the 
light of the thalidomide experience. 
The industry knew all this. Few of us 
outside of the industry, however, knew 
much about the extent of the thalido- 
mide tragedy. I inquired about this in 
April but had no reason to think our 
serene was as narrow as it turned out to 


But some of us knew—and strongly 
urged at the June hearings of the com- 
mittee—that our new drug laws must be 
strengthened because they are full of 
holes, and particularly the provision of 
present law which requires the Govern- 
ment to prove a drug is dangerous in or- 
der to stop its use once it has been ap- 
proved. That was one of the key points 
in my testimony before the committee. 

The most important thing we do here 
in this bill is to close that loophole. Any- 
thing else we do is extra—a dividend. 
The real harvest here is the ability to 
act quickly to protect the public when a 
drug in use—previously approved for 
use—turns out to be dangerous. 

The next most important thing is the 
requirement for proof of effectiveness of 
new drugs. The antibiotics batch-test- 
ing is important, too. The authorization 
for tighter controls covering experimen- 
tal testing will also help the consumer 
and particularly the sick. So we are 
doing a vital thing in passing this bill. 
It is too bad it took the shock of a dra- 
matic news account about a heroic 
woman doctor—a personalized story—to 
make us act. 

That is why I say this should be called 
the Washington Post bill. The news ac- 
count which prompted—which inspired 
it—deserves the Pulitzer prize. Other 
articles have been written on this sub- 
ject of equal significance, but this ar- 
ticle was the trigger—it appeared at the 
right time in the right place, in a news- 
paper most Members of Congress and 
most of the top leaders of Government 
read. 

And it came at a time when the best 
we could hope for in consumer protec- 
tion legislation was a watered-down bill 
which may or may not have passed the 
Senate, with no House action of any kind 
scheduled. 


1962 


Mr. Chairman, I applaud the staff 
work on the House Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce on this legislation. The 
materials provided the committee and 
some of us who requested it were com- 
prehensive and very useful. I applaud 
the members of the committee for com- 
ing back to Washington in August while 
the House was virtually in recess, and 
putting in 3 solid hard days of day and 
night hearings to move this bill forward, 
when the previous intention had been, 
following the week of hearings in June, 
to let it go over until next year. 

Congress does not always move as fast 
as we would like or as fast as it should 
or as fast as it can. But when there is 
widespread public awareness of a prob- 
lem, Congress can do wonders in moving 
quickly to meet it. 

The Washington Post did not create 
the problem—but it created the interest 
in it. I am deeply grateful. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS STORY OF APRIL 12 QUOT- 
ING DR, TAUSSIG 


Mr. Chairman, some months before 
the Washington Post story appeared dis- 
closing the heroic battle waged by Dr. 
Kelsey to keep thalidomide off the mar- 
ket in the United States, the Associated 
Press carried a warning report from 
Philadelphia—which I read in the Wash- 
ington Post of April 12—quoting Dr. 
Taussig of Johns Hopkins on the gaps 
in our regulations dealing with the ex- 
perimental testing of new drugs. That 
article was as follows: 

EXPECTANT WOMEN WARNED: PILLS May 

CAUSE DEFORMITY 
(By James V. Lamb) 

PHILADELPHIA, April 11.—Dr. Helen Brooke 
Taussig, a prominent Baltimore physician, 
warned today of the dangers pregnant women 
face by taking new drugs before they have 
been adequately tested. 

She backed up the warning with a report 
on an increase of congenital abnormalities 
in Europe known as phocomelia. 

Dr. Taussig, who gave a special report to 
the American College of Physicians last 
night, said stricter controls on drug testing 
are needed in the United States. 

Dr. Taussig, professor of pediatrics at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, told a news confer- 
ence that in West Germany figures indicate 
there will be between 3,500 and 5,000 babies 
born in 1962 afflicted with phocomelia— 
shortening and deformity of the limbs. 
Often the hands and feet are gone, or look 
like the extremities of a seal. About one- 
third die. 

She said there “is extremely strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence” that the abnormality 
could be traced to the use of drugs contain- 
ing thalidomide—a sedative—by women in 
the first 2 months of pregnancy. 

It is not for sale in this country. 

She said that before the advent of the 
drug, the number of cases were rare. A 
physician “‘might see as many as 10 cases in 
his lifetime.” Now, she said, there are 
thousands of cases. In Westphalia, Ger- 
many, medical experts predict there will be 
as many as 2,000 cases by year’s end. 

Dr. Taussig is just back from Europe 
where she studied many of the cases. 

The drug was withdrawn from European 
markets last December. It had been on sale 
since 1958. The drug sold for a while in 
Canada, but has been dropped there, too, she 
said. 


‘She said it is possible under present Food 
and Drug Administration regulations for a 
drug like thalidomide to be publicly sold. 
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“We do not require testing of all drugs on 
pregnant animals,” she said. 

“We must strengthen our food and drug 
regulations,” she added. 

She also said her medical colleagues should 
exercise more care in prescribing new drugs, 
“especially for young or expectant mothers.” 


INQUIRY TO FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, I then directed the fol- 
lowing inquiry to Dr. Larrick at FDA to 
determine whether it was true that under 
our regulations a drug like thalidomide 
could be placed on sale in this country 
and, if so, whether my bill would cover 
this situation adequately or whether 
amendments would be necessary to cover 
this point: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1962. 
Mr. GEORGE P. Larrick, 
Commissioner, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Larrick: I am sure you must 
have seen the enclosed news article which 
appeared Thursday in the Washington Post 
on the consequences alleged to have occurred 
in Germany from use by pregnant women of 
a sedative pill not sanctioned for use in this 
country. What interests me in this is the 
statement attributed to Dr. Taussig in the 
article that it is “possible” under present 
FDA regulations for a drug like this to be 
publicly sold, and her further comment, “We 
must strengthen our food and drug regula- 
tions” presumably to cover that kind of 
situation. 

May I ask if you know of the existence of 
the kind of danger Dr. Taussig mentioned, 
particularly in relation to her statement 
that: “We do not require testing of all drugs 
on pregnant animals.” Furthermore, I 
would appreciate knowing—in case there is a 
gap in our new drug laws such as she indi- 
cates—whether HR. 1235 would close it or 
whether additional wording would be neces- 
sary. I was under the impression our new 
drug laws were sufficiently tight to cover any 
and all eventualities in connection with the 
right to sell a drug for the first time; it was 
my further impression that the main gap 
in the new drug provisions lies in the grand- 
father’s clause which protects them from 
delisting without overwhelming proof. 

Naturally, I will appreciate your best ad- 
vice on this. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Missouri. 


REPLY FROM DR. LARRICK ON THALIDOMIDE 


Dr. Larrick’s reply on April 26, as fol- 
lows, reassured me that the new drug 
law provided adequate authority for re- 
quiring, by regulation, whatever test- 
ing was necessary to assure the safety 
of a drug before marketing: 


DEPARTMENT OF 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, & WELFARE, 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. April 26, 1962. 
Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SuLtavan: We had seen the news 
article referred to in your letter of April 
18 about the tragic results in Europe follow- 
ing use of a sedative pill not sanctioned for 
use in this country. 

The thinking of the medical experts in 
this country and abroad about the types of 
tests that should be made to establish the 
safety of a new drug has been undergoing 
revision ever since the new drug section 
came a part of the law in 1938. While 
do not at this time require the testing of 
new drugs on animals, 


be- 
we 
all 
pregnant it is the 
practice of our medical officers to 


ask for 
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results of such tests in all new drugs that 
are to be offered for use by pregnant women. 
We have been calling for this type of in- 
formation for some time now. 

You will be interested in knowing that the 
same drug that was allowed in Germany, 
thalidomide, was under consideration in this 
country. A manufacturer submitted a new 
drug application for the product in Septem- 
ber 1960. However, we found that the infor- 
mation submitted was incomplete in a num- 
ber of respects and did not establish the 
safety of the drug. From time to time dur- 
ing the next several months, the firm sub- 
mitted additional information. During this 
period, however, we noted in the British 
medical literature reports about side effects 
(neurological toxicity) of the product which 
raised further questions about its safety. 

Also, because the product was to be rec- 
ommended in its labeling for use by preg- 
nant women, we asked for data to show that 
it was safe in pregnancy. 

Before all of the questions were answered, 
the manufacturer advised us that the prod- 
uct had been withdrawn from the German 
market because of the reports that it caused 
birth defects in infants whose mothers were 
taking the drug during pregnancy, and the 
firm withdrew its application for safety 
clearance. 

Ans now the specific inquiry in your 
letter, I do not believe that further legisla- 
tion is required to permit us to require the 
testing of a new drug on pregnant animals. 
We have the authority in the present new 
drug section to require any test that is nec- 
essary to demonstrate the safety of a new 
drug under its proposed conditions of use. 
Certainly, the foreign experience with thalid- 
omide is permitting us to take a new look 
at our own requirements to be sure that they 
do call for all of the tests that should be 
requested in evaluating a drug before it may 
be marketed. 

We do of course need additional legisla- 
tion to deal with efficacy. 

With best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEO. P. LARRICK, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN ON 
FOOD AND DRUG BILLS 


Mr. Chairman, the above exchange re- 
assured me that there was adequate au- 
thority under present law for revising 
our regulations, and those regulations 
now are in the process of revision. But 
as events have proved, and as I advised 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in my testimony on 
the various pending bills when I testified 
on June 20, not only the drug portions of 
our law but the food and cosmetics and 
therapeutic device sections are in woeful 
need of overhaul. This bill we are pass- 
ing today is a good step in the right di- 
rection, but it meets only part of the 
overall problem. 

Mr. Chairman, under permission 
granted by the House, I submit at this 
point the testimony I gave on H.R. 1235 
and the administration bills, out of 
which the bill now before us was drafted: 
AN OMNIBUS Brit To REWRITE THE Foon, 

DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 
(Testimony by Congresswoman LEONOR K. 

Svuitivan, of Missouri, before House Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 

merce, June 20, 1962) 

It is certainly no criticism of this commit- 
tee when I say that this is a moment I have 
been waiting for—impatiently—for a year 
and a half, or at least since the opening day 
of the 87th Congress on January 3, 1961, 
when I introduced H-R. 1235, an omnibus bill 
to rewrite the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
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to bring it up to date in terms of today’s 


needs and problems in protecting the Ameri- - 


can consumer. It is still the only measure 
pending in either House which would com- 
bine in one bill provisions for closing all of 
the major loopholes in consumer protections 
under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Chairman Harris and I discussed the im- 
portance of having the formal departmental 
reports from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and other Government 
agencies affected by or interested in the many 
complex and technical provisions of the bill 
before hearings could be scheduled. 

Unfortunately, except for a “no comment” 
report from the Federal Trade Commission 
(subsequently clarified in an exchange of 
correspondence between me and FTC Chair- 
man Dixon), none of the executive de- 
partments or agencies directly or indirectly 
affected by H.R. 1235 ever did file the re- 
quested reports to this committee on the 
specific provisions of the bill. 


PRESIDENT ENDORSES MANY PROVISIONS 
INCLUDED IN H.R. 1235 


On March 15, however, the President sent 
his comprehensive consumer message to the 
Congress which contained a formal endorse- 
ment on behalf of the administration of 
many of the changes in the law which are 
contained in H.R. 1235; and last month, as 
you know, Chairman Harris on behalf of the 
administration introduced two separate bills 
directed to those recommendations—H.R. 
11581 dealing with drugs, and H.R. 11582, 
dealing with cosmetics and therapeutic de- 
vices. Together, these bills contain many of 
the features of H.R. 1235, but not all of them, 
and also contain some provisions not in 
H.R. 1235. 

I suppose I wouldn’t have minded the long 
delay nearly as much if, after all this time, 
the administration had reported that the 
approach in H.R. 1235 was completely wrong 
and impractical. However, now that most of 
the provisions of the administration bills are 
shown to be identical to, or at least very 
similar to, H.R. 1235, I am indeed sorry we 
couldn't have gotten to this matter a year or 
more ago, and thus with a better chance of 
final action in this Congress. 

On Monday, I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a detailed breakdown prepared for me 
by Mr. Raymond J. Celada, of the American 
Law Division of the Legislative Reference 
Service in the Library of Congress, showing 
in comparative tabular form all of the simi- 
larities and all of the differences when com- 
paring H.R. 1235 with the two Harris bills, 
and also as compared with the widely dis- 
cussed Kefauver-Celler bill. I felt it would 
be helpful to the committee and to all of 
your witnesses to have this material avail- 
able prior to the start of the hearings for a 
better understanding of the technical points 
in the various bills. All of the bills share 
the one common objective of protecting the 
American consumer; all differ, however, in 
some significant respects. 

The Kefauver-Celler bill is not before this 
committee, of course, since, as introduced, 
it is directed primarily at changes in the 
antitrust laws and the patent laws apply- 
ing to drugs, and thus comes within the 
jurisdiction of the Judiciary Committee, 
even though it also contains many provi- 
sions amending the drug provisions of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. But I 
thought it would be useful to have the com- 
parative breakdown of the various bills in- 
clude this one, too, even though it is not 
officially before you. 


GREAT CHANGES IN FOOD, DRUG, COSMETIC 
TECHNOLOGY 

You are faced here in this committee with 
an assignment of great magnitude, in an 
area of supreme importance to the lives and 
health and safety and well-being of the 
American people, in connection with the 
purchase and use of the most personal and 
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intimate of products—all of the foods we eat, 
all of the drugs and devices we use for health 
purposes, all of the cosmetics used not only 
by women but in increasing numbers by men, 
as well. In many respects, you are facing 
the same problem which confronted your 
predecessors on this committee a quarter 
century ago when it became obvious that the 
Wiley Act of 1906—a great legislative 
achievement in its time—was woefully out 
of date and replete with loopholes permit- 
ting practices which visited fraud, deceit, 
poisoning, blinding, and death upon untold 
numbers of trusting American consumers. 

From 1906 to 1938—a period of 32 years— 
Congress amended the Wiley law in a num- 
ber of very important respects to protect 
consumers but never quite succeeded in 
making the law as effective as we know it 
should have been. Congress in 1912, 1913, 
1919, 1923, 1930, and 1934 closed loopholes as 
they became glaringly evident—just as this 
committee since 1938 has initiated many, 
tremendously important improvements in 
the 1938 act—the factory inspection bill, the 
pesticides bill, the food additives bill, etc. 
But the time has come now, just as it did in 
1938, for a complete rewriting of out- 
moded provisions—a modernization and up- 
dating of the whole statute based on far- 
reaching changes in food, drug, and cosmetic 
technology and the dangers created for con- 
sumers by omissions in the law, or by court 
decisions, or by studied evasions and easy vi- 
olations which are often almost impossible 
to prevent because of shortcomings in the 
law. 


CATASTROPHE SHOULD NOT BE ONLY SPUR TO 
ACTION 


So it is my hope, as I know it is the hope 
of every American consumer concerned about 
the health and safety of our people, that you 
will now do what was done in 1938—rewrite 
the statute from beginning to end, keeping 
what is good but replacing what is obsolete 
or ineffective. It required a series of horrible 
episodes to stir the 75th Congress finally to 
pass the basic statute now on the books, 
after the 73d and 74th Congresses had ex- 
tensively discussed and debated similar legis- 
lation but let it die in squabbles over special 
interest amendments and exemptions. By 
the time the 75th Congress finally acted, it 
had before it a sickening parade of horror 
cases—of young women blinded by eyelash 
blackeners; of many Americans paralyzed by 
a poisonous substance in Jamaica ginger— 
the infamous “Ginger Jake” scandal; of at 
least 73 Americans dying from the use of a 
new prescription drug, elixer sulfanilamide 
at first considered a great medical break- 
through until horrified doctors watched 
many of their patients die in prolonged 
agony from its use. 

No such mass poisoning or blinding or 
paralyzing or killing episodes have occurred, 
thank God, in recent years. I hope it never 
again requires such incidents to persuade 
Congress to act on a broad level to improve 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. However, 
as we all here know, most of the c 
and improvements in the act since 1938 
have been on a piecemeal, limited approach 
basis. I complained of this in 1960 when the 
color additives bill was being considered. I 
felt if we were going to bail out the lipstick 
makers on the use of other than harmless 
colors, we should insist on something-for- 
something—that is, on a requirement for 
pretesting for safety of all ingredients used 
in cosmetics, not just the coloring matter. 
In fact, I felt so strongly about that aspect 
of it that even after you agreed to amend 
the hastily passed Senate bill to include an 
anticancer clause, I voted against the bill 
in the House. 


COSMETICS NOT PRETESTED FOR SAFETY 


Since 1938, when it first came under Goy- 
ernment regulation, the cosmetic industry 
has had comparatively gentle treatment. 
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Unlike drug manufacturers marketing a new 
product, or food manufacturers using a new 
ingredient, the cosmetic industry does not 
have to prove safety of a new product prior 
to marketing. If the product is believed un- 
safe, furthermore, the Government must fur- 
nish legal proof of danger to the consumer 
in order to force the item off the market. 
This is the situation which previously existed 
in connection with the use of food additives, 
and which we changed in 1958—relieving the 
Government of the obligation of proving a 
product dangerous in order to take it off 
the market. We now require, instead, that 
the manufacturer prove his additive is safe 
before putting it on the market. 

As a result of our lax cosmetics controls 
there have been occasional cases of extreme- 
ly painful injury to cosmetic users, and 
frequent cases of allergic reaction, because 
the cosmetic manufacturer is not required 
to pretest the product for safety or even 
to identify the ingredients in the product. 

Of course, I do not maintain or believe that 
major cosmetic manufacturers are anxious 
to poison, or disfigure, or denail, or scalp, 
or burn, or otherwise injure the American 
consumer. Certainly, there is no profit in 
that, and these are firms anxious to make a 
profit by pleasing, not harming, the customer. 
But the competitive situation in the cos- 
metic industry is such, and the ease of entry 
of new firms into the field of processing 
cosmetics is such, that new products hit 
the market accompanied by a wave of high 
pressure advertising and promotion, and each 
firm tries to beat the other to the drug store 
or department store counter or supermarket 
shelf with the latest magic potion for mak- 
ing us attractive. 

Cosmetics are as old as history, and the 
basic ingredients used are well known in 
the trade. So sales spurts must often de- 
pend upon mysterious “gimmick” additives— 
turtle oil to promote skin rejuvenation or 
tighten chin muscles (but did you ever see 
a turtle's skin?); shark oil, queen bee royal 
jelly; chick embryo extract; horse blood 
serum, pigskin extract—yes, these are all 
ingredients which have been introduced in 
face and skin creams to form the basis for 
extravagant claims of beauty in a jar. 


INGREDIENTS NOT DISCLOSED EVEN TO FDA 


They are seldom dangerous—but if they 
are, we never know about it until a lot 
of gullible consumers—or consumers who 
have assumed the product must be safe or it 
couldn’t be sold—have been hurt. That 
has been the situation in cosmetic regula- 
tion for 24 years. 

Since the 1938 act does not even require 
cosmetic manufacturers to identify ingredi- 
ents in their products, the Food and Drug 
Administration must analyze new products 
to determine their content, in case it suspects 
the presence of a dangerous ingredient. It 
cannot even go to the firm and legally de- 
mand to know what is in the product. Con- 
sequently, the consumer never knows—has 
no way of knowing except by painful trial 
and error—whether an attractive cosmetic 
product contains an ingredient to which she 
knows she is allergic. And, even worse, if a 
child swallows a cosmetic, the parents and 
doctor have no way of knowing for sure 
what ingredients it contained and what 
antidote may be necessary. 

These loopholes in the law applying to 
cosmetics should have been closed when we 
rescued the cosmetic industry from the color 
crisis in 1960. But we didn’t do it then. 
We just dealt with color additives and 
nothing else. 

It was after that experience—of seeing 
another blowout patch being placed on the 
old Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act to meet 
only a limited problem situation, just as we 
previously passed the factory inspection bill, 
and the pesticides bill and the food addi- 
tives bill and the citrus red bill and so on, 
that I decided late in 1960 to draft a single 
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bill to rewrite all of the obsolete provisions 

of the basic law. That resolve resulted in 

the introduction of H.R. 1235 the following 

January. 

WHILE DIFFERING, HARRIS AND SULLIVAN ‘BILLS 
COVER SIMILAR GROUND 

As the Legislative Reference Service report 
points out, the two administration bills, HR. 
11581 and H.R. 11582, and my bill, HR. 1235, 
‘cover substantially similar ground, while dif- 
fering to some extent in language, approach, 
or, in a few instances, in content. 

For instance, H.R. 1235 and HR. 11581 
both require more adequate controls over 
drug manufacturing to assure the quality of 
the product output, thus, for one thing, mak- 
ing it more likely that physicians would feel 
safe in prescribing by common names in- 
stead of the often more expensive trade- 
mark names; both require new drugs to be 
proved efficacious as well as safe for the pur- 
poses intended; both permit recall of pre- 
viously approved drugs in case of substantial 
doubt of their safety; both require batch-by- 
batch testing and certification of all of the 
30 or more groups of antibiotic drugs rather 
than just the five so-called wonder drugs 
in existence a dozen years ago; both call for 
extensive controls over the manufacture, 
distribution, sale and possession of habit- 
forming barbiturates and stimulant drugs 
to curb the flagrant bootlegging of these 
powerful and dangerous and death-dealing 
drugs; both clarify the existing factory in- 
spection laws as they apply not only to drugs 
but also to foods and cosmetics. 

Similarly, H.R. 1235 and the other Harris 
bill, H.R, 11582, both require pretesting of 
cosmetics for safety before marketing, in- 
cluding a Delaney anticancer clause; both 
require that therapeutic devices be proved 
safe—closing a serious and dangerous loop- 
hole—and also that therapeutic devices be 
proved effective for the purposes for which 
they are offered for sale; both bills repeal 
the provision in the present law which per- 
mits the sale of coal tar hair dyes containing 
poisonous or deleterious ingredients which 
may be injurious to the user (the present 
law merely requires a label warning of pos- 
sible danger). 

H.R. 11581 and H.R. 11582 have some other 
provisions in them which are not contained 
in H.R. 1235 and which are worthwhile. For 
instance, there is a tighter provision in H.R. 
11582 than in H.R. 1235 on the record- 
keeping requirements for cosmetic manu- 
facturers after a new product has already 
been approved for sale, and in case consumer 
complaints or experience should indicate the 
existence of danger in the use of the product. 
H.R. 1235 contains such reporting and rec- 
ordkeeping requirements on drugs and 
should have included cosmetics. 

H.R. 11581 has a provision amending the 
Public Health Service Act requiring tests for 
efficacy of biological drugs—the provision 
the President referred to when he said hogs, 
sheep, and cattle receive somewhat greater 
protection in this respect than humans. 

The same bill also proposes the assign- 
ment of standardized names by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
cases where such names do not already exist 
or there is a dispute over a particular name. 
Of course, as I said earlier, many doctors 
will not use generic names in prescriptions 
unless and until factory inspection author- 
ity is so strong that there is no chance of 
fly-by-night operators turning out inferior 
drugs for sale in the prescription depart- 
ments of pharmacies. 

However, I have strong doubts, I must ad- 
mit, over the retreat on the Delaney anti- 
cancer clause on feed additives, as contained 
in HR. 11582, particularly in view of the 
Government's experience several years ago 
with the hormone-treated chickens. It cost 
us $10 million to remove from the market 
the fowl treated with a drug considered safe 
for the purpose—after it was learned that 
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there were residues of the cancer-inducing 
substance in the skin of the chickens. Too 
often for complacency, new testing methods 
disclose the existence of harmful residues 
which had not shown up in earlier tests, 
but by then the damage is done. 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES OF HR. 1235 


Now, I would like to discuss some of the 
provisions of H.R. 1235 which are not in 
either of the administration bills and which 
I strongly believe should be made part of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

First of all, there are the sections dealing 
with fake cancer remedies and useless die- 
tary ingredients. If the law were strength- 
ened in all other respects, as has been rec- 
ommended, perhaps the FDA would then 
be able to reach the cancer quacks and put 
them out of business quickly. But I think 
the provisions of H.R. 1235 would be of in- 
valuable assistance in this respect. As to 
the special dietary food section of H.R. 1235, 
it does not aim at legitimate dealers but at 
the charlatan who evades the law by making 
oral claims of special benefits to be derived 
from the inclusion of some exotic or un- 
usual ingredient with no known nutritional 
value whatsoever. 

H.R. 1235 also gets an exemption in the 
law for common carriers responsible for 
causing an article in commerce to become 
misbranded or adulterated. Carriers should 
be held accountable, I believe, for violations 
of the law, for which they are responsible. 
Under present law they are apparently ex- 
empt from responsibility for adulterated 
products in transit, even if the carrier’s own 
neglect caused the violation. 

A very important provision of H.R, 1235 
which is not included in either administra- 
tion would facilitate oversea inspection by 
U.S. officials of factories shipping substantial 
quantities of foods, drugs, or cosmetics into 
the United States. Importation could be re- 
fused any product from a manufacturer who 
would not permit reasonable inspection of 
his facilities on request. According to the 
testimony of Commissioner Larrick on the 
FDA appropriation bill, we import about $6 
billion worth of foods, drugs, and cosmetics a 
year, of which only a fraction can be in- 
spected on arrival. It is significant that near- 
ly one out of every three sample analyses and 
wharf examinations uncover violations of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Mr. Larrick 
acknowledged that this high rate of viola- 
tions results from the selective nature of 
the inspection work—in other words, the 
inspectors pick out those shipments they 
suspect of violations, rather than depend- 
ing upon a random sample. While there is 
at present no elaborate plans for sending 
inspectors overseas, yet it seems to me the 
authority should be there to require those 
foreign firms which ship substantial amounts 
of food, drug, or cosmetic items to the United 
States to give our inspectors the same right 
of entry on request as an American firm is 
required to do. 

SPECIAL INTEREST LOOPHOLES ADOPTED IN 1938 

Another loophole H.R. 1235 alone among 
the pending bills would close involves the 
label exemption under the present law for 
butter, cheese, and ice cream in revealing the 
presence of artificial color. This was a de- 
liberate special interest provision written 
into the law in 1938 to quiet protests from 
the dairy interests, even though some Mem- 
bers of Congress said at the time there was 
no good reason for it. By law, coloring mat- 
ter cannot be used unless it is safe, so why 
not let the consumer have this information 
if it means anything to him? Some people 
just don’t like to buy artificially colored but- 
ter or cheese or ice cream—but at the pres- 
ent time, they have no way of indulging 
their wishes in this regard. All other food 
items must acknowledge on the label the ex- 
istence of artificial coloring. So why not ice 
cream, butter, and cheese, too? 
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Another special interest exemption writ- 
ten into the 1938 act, and which H.R, 1285 
would repeal, is the provision which declares 
that soap is not a cosmetic. 

It is not a food, of course. Except in the 
relatively few instances in which certain 
therapeutic values are manufactured into— 
or claimed for—a soap product, it is not a 
drug, either. The law defines cosmetics as, 
among other things, “articles, including com- 
ponents of any such articles, intended to be 
rubbed, poured, sprinkled, or sprayed on, 
introduced into, or otherwise applied to the 
human body or any part thereof for cleans- 
ing, beautifying, promoting attractiveness, or 
altering the appearance.” 

Soap is certainly intended for cleansing, 
and it is used by most of us also, if not con- 
sciously for beautifying, at least for promot- 
ing attractiveness in the removal of dirt from 
face and hands. Some soaps presumably will 
do far more for our appearance than that. 
Nevertheless, by law, soap is not a cosmetic. 
Under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938, then, it is a nothing—it is not subject 
to the law in any way unless therapeutic 
values are claimed for it as a drug. 

I am not so much concerned over the 
money spent trustingly and hopefully by 
women who are led to expect beauty miracles 
from the soap they buy, although the eco- 
nomic waste may perhaps be significant. 
What I am concerned about is that a com- 
plexion soap can be adulterated with unsafe 
chemicals or unsafe color additives, and the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act cannot touch 
it. And regardless of how fraudulently it 
might be packaged, there is not even a re- 
quirement that the size or net weight or 
anything else of an informational nature 
be printed on the label for the consumer’s 
guidance. Why should soap be above the 
law? 

READ THE LABEL—IF YOU CAN FIND IT 

Unlike soap, products subject to the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act must carry certain 
label information, but the language of the 
law, and the rulings of the courts, are such 
that this information is often almost im- 
possible to find. Just the other day, the FDA 
seized 16,000 plastic tubes of a well-known 
firm's deodorant product because, while the 
required information was printed somewhere 
on the product, the printed matter was the 
same color as the plastic container and was 
almost impossible to find and read. 

H.R. 1235 provides for an effective attack 
on the labeling problem in foods, drugs and 
cosmetics by providing the Government with 
authority to spell out, in regulations, the 
degree of prominence required for certain 
label statements, including statements of 
the quantity of contents of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics, the common or usual names of 
drugs, and the ingredients in foods and cos- 
metics. 

The present law prohibits labeling which 
is “not prominently displayed thereon with 
such conspicuousness (as compared with 
other words, statements, designs, or devices, 
in the labeling) and in such terms as to 
render it likely to be read and understood 
by the ordinary individual under customary 
conditions of purchase and use.” 

But, as the Senate Anti-Trust Subcommit- 
tee hearings brought out last year, you often 
need a magnifying glass to find the required 
label information on quantity and con- 
tents—before you get out the slide rule to 
figure the cost per ounce. As a nonlawyer, 
the present law seems very strong, to me, but 
apparently the courts have held it to be 
vague. That is why we now need the same 
authority in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to specify size and location of labeling 
information as you provided in the Hazard- 
ous Substances Labeling Act. 


PREFERENCE FOR A SINGLE OMNIBUS BILL 


If we are going to change the law on food, 
drugs, and cosmetics, then let us write a 
model law and close all of these loopholes. 
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I believe H.R. 1235, or a similar omnibus 
bill, would best serve as the vehicle for ac- 
complishing this purpose. I see no valid 
reason for having two separate bills—one on 
drugs and the other on cosmetics and devices. 
They are part of the same overall problem 
and under the jurisdiction of one agency. 
If there are omissions in H.R. 1235 based on 
the administration’s 18-month study of the 
issue since I introduced that bill, it should 
be an easy matter to incorporate them into 
a single omnibus measure along the lines 
of H.R. 1235. 

For instance, while H.R. 11581 provides for 
requiring proof of the efficacy as well as the 
safety of all new drugs, a similar provision 
dealing with therapeutic devices is con- 
tained in the different Harris bill, H.R. 11582. 
Since the pre-testing requirements for both 
drugs and devices would be similar, and are 
often intended for the same people, why 
not cover them in one piece of legislation? 
If you go through the detailed breakdown of 
H.R. 11581 and H.R. 11582, you find that sub- 
stantially similar provisions in those two 
bills deal separately with drugs and devices. 
I am not a lawyer, but I suspect lawyers 
would have a field day over the years finding 
hidden meanings and significance in the fact 
that Congress used duplicate wording but in 
separate bills applying to different products 
in providing for pretesting for efficacy as 
well as safety of drugs and therapeutic de- 
vices. Obviously, some lawyer, some day, will 
argue, and perhaps successfully, that Con- 
gress didn’t really mean to have these prod- 
ucts treated alike in their safety require- 
ments, or it would have placed them in the 
same bill rather than passing separate bills. 
Do I just imagine this? 

Furthermore, while H.R. 11581 applies pri- 
marily to drugs—every specific provision 
applies only to drugs—yet it also would have 
the effect of amending the factory inspection 
laws applying to “any articles subject to” 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, includ- 
ing, of course, food and cosmetic products. 
I think this is to the good—our factory 
inspection laws need strengthening, for food 
products and cosmetics as well as drugs. 
But why put a food inspection provision 
in what is exclusively a drug law? Why put 
a cosmetic inspection provision in a drug 
law, and leave it out of the proposed new 
cosmetic law? Obviously, there must be 
some rhyme or reason for dividing up the 
proposed improvements in the law in sepa- 
rate bills in this fashion, but I do not un- 
derstand the value of it. 

The use of H.R, 11582, primarily a bill 
dealing with pretesting of cosmetics and 
therapeutic devices, as a vehicle for amend- 
ing the Hazardous Products Labeling Act 
dealing with household products, and also 
to amend the animal feed additives and 
food additives laws is, I believe, further 
evidence that we should have a single omni- 
bus bill and not two separate bills, each 
covering one major area and a variety of 
unrelated ones, 

Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate your courtesy in hearing 
me. The subject matter of these hearings 
is of paramount importance to me from a 
legislative standpoint—and has been ever 
since I came to Congress in 1953 and intro- 
duced a safe cosmetic bill to carry out the 
recommendations of the Delaney investiga- 
tion. I have introduced safe cosmetics bills 
in every Congress since then. I have sup- 
ported this committee in every proposal it 
has made to strengthen the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, and have opposed it in the 
few instances I thought the legislation would 
weaken consumer protections. 

It would be a relatively simple matter for 
the committee at this late date in the final 
months of the life of the 87th Congress to 
pick out one of the many major areas of 
inadequacy in the law and recommend an- 
other blowout patch to tide us over tem- 
porarily. I hope you will not do that—that 
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you will recommend legislation to close all 
of the major loopholes in the act. 

In 1938, after attempts in two previous 
Congresses to replace the 1906 act had failed, 
the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, in a report filed in the 
House on April 14, 1938, said of the Wiley 
law of 1906: 

“While the old law has been of incalculable 
benefit to American consumers, it contains 
serious loopholes and is not sufficiently broad 
in its scope to meet the requirements of con- 
sumer protection under modern conditions.” 

After two dozen years, the same words are 
exactly applicable today to the law passed in 
1938. I hope this same committee will 
shortly file a report with the House con- 
taining those words, or similar words, in 
connection with a legislative accomplish- 
ment in 1962 as far reaching as that of 1938 
in the field of consumer protection. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall not use all of the time 
which has been yielded tome. However, 
I simply would like to take a little 
time to thank the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] for the gentle- 
woman’s statement and for the gentle- 
woman's devoted interest in this problem. 
The gentlewoman appeared before 
our committee with reference to this 
legislation. She made a fine contribu- 
tion. I am sure I bespeak the feelings 
and sentiments of all members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce when I say that we are grate- 
ful to her for all the help she has given 
us. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
support this bill, H.R. 11581. I think it 
is a great step forward for the protec- 
tion of the health of the people of our 
country. Last week I was gratified when 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations appointed me as a mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I look forward 
to working with the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, Jonn Focarty, who has 
done so much in the field of health, 
education, and welfare. 

I have introduced today a bill and I 
intend to introduce an amendment to 
this bill, H.R. 11581, which will correct 
a defect which I think has been over- 
looked. This bill is quite complete and 
I am satisfied with it. But what we 
lack today are the means and the 
methods whereby we can disseminate 
the information which we obtain to all 
the practicing physicians of the United 
States and throughout the world. 

The bill which I seek to introduce is 
going to try to establish within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a worldwide Medical Information 
Bureau which will disseminate to all phy- 
sicians the vital current medical infor- 
mation from worldwide scientific sources 
concerning drug safety, efficacy, disease, 
and treatment. The Bureau would con- 
sist of a Director appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. In addition, two physicians will 
be selected from each of the following 
groups: The American Medical Associ- 
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ation, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the pharmaceutical industry, and 
two editors from the various medical 
journals. This Bureau may utilize the 
experience of recognized medical groups 
and journals to assist the efforts of the 
Bureau. 

We are proud of the advances of our 
research institutions, our institutes and 
our universities and private clinics. But 
the information does not go out to the 
thousands of doctors who practice and 
minister to the needs of our people. 
There exists an adequate means of 
rapidly disseminating to the practicing 
physicians the vital medical information 
from worldwide sources. 

It is a well-known fact that the doc- 
tor’s time for reading information is 
limited and it is impossible for him to 
read the thousands of journals and ar- 
ticles of scientific importance. Medical 
authorities are in agreement that if the 
latest revisions on safety, efficacy and 
treatment were readily accessible to the 
doctor, he could better treat his patients 
and avoid future thalidomide tragedies. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been working 
with Senator Humpnmrey along these lines 
since the thalidomide case broke. We 
find that among the present agencies and 
publications now contributing various 
facets of this drug information are about 
9 or 10. But they are not complete and 
they do not reach everyone. And they 
have a limited source of distribution. 
Among the agencies and publications 
now contributing various facets of this 
drug information are: 

First. The American Medical Associ- 
ation Council on Drugs publishes an- 
nually “The New and Non-Official 
Drugs.” This reviews briefly the new 
drugs in general use not yet accepted by 
the U.S. Pharmacopoeia and National 
Formulary. 

Second. The U.S. Pharmacopoeia and 
National Formulary catalog drugs ap- 
proved by Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. This provides limited in- 
formation only on accepted drugs. 

Third. The “Modern Drug Encyclo- 
pedia and Therapeutic Index” with the 
monthly supplement lists drugs in com- 
mon usage. It summarizes the manu- 
facturers’ presentation. 

Fourth. “The Medical Letter” is a bi- 
weekly which reviews a very small num- 
ber of new drugs. 

Fifth. “The Physicians’ Desk Refer- 
ence” is an annual publication of manu- 
facturers’ product information of drugs 
with a quarterly supplement. 

Sixth. “Operation Mediphone,” now 
nonexistent, was a telephone service of 
drug information available upon request 
to subscribers only. 

Seventh. The Psychopharmacology 
Service Center Bulletin” and “Abstracts” 
are sponsored by the National Institute 
of Mental Health. These are distributed 
only to research investigators of psy- 
chopharmacology and are not considered 
part of the scientific literature. 

Eighth. “Excerpta Medica” is a publi- 
cation of abstracts of the worldwide med- 
ical literature not confined to drugs. It 
does not evaluate or compare relative 
merits of drugs. 

Ninth. “The Compendium of Neuro- 
psychopharmacology” is published in 
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the bimonthly Journal of Neuropsy- 
chiatry. The compendium appraises 
psychiatric and neurological prepara- 
tions based upon the worldwide drug 
literature. It is presented in chart form 
to provide the physician with readily 
accessible information concerning safety, 
efficacy, and treatment. This service has 
been proven to be useful and timesaving 
to the subscribers in its specialty. Doc- 
tors in other specialities, upon reading 
the compendium, requested of the editor 
that he provide an expanded service to 
include all fields of medicine. As a re- 
sult a new publication of great potential 
is about to be launched, called “The 
Physicians’ Drug Manual.” This will ap- 
praise preparations that are extensively 
used in the various specialities and the 
general practice of medicine. 

Of all these, the Physicians’ Drug 
Manual seems to best meet the needs 
as a source of quick, concise medical in- 
formation as to drug safety, efficacy, dis- 
ease, and treatment. Its editor is a 
brilliant young doctor, Albert Laverne, 
of New York, the head psychiatrist of 
Bellevue Hospital in New York City. 

The creation of this bureau, with the 
adoption of a source material such as 
the Physicians’ Drug Manual, will be 
extremely favorable to the national and 
international prestige. It will enhance 
the Government politically in the eyes 
of the average American and may pre- 
vent drugs such as thalidomide from 
reaching an unsuspecting public through 
an uninformed medical profession. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill which 
we have before us today passes unani- 
mously. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, the 
question of revising drug legislation has 
been with us for several years. It has 
been with us since the previous adminis- 
tration. Over these years we have heard 
a great deal about drug prices, about 
patents for drugs, about all sorts of 
things. Some of these issues are im- 
portant. And some of the arguments 
they have engendered have struck me 
as particularly cogent. They have, how- 
ever, opened up a wide field of disagree- 
ment. But I think all of us can agree 
on one thing. Patents and profits, im- 
portant as they may be, cannot be com- 
pared in importance with drug safety. 

This is why I think all of those who 
played a part in writing the legislation 
we are considering are to be congratu- 
lated. They have come up with a meas- 
ure which puts first things first. I do 
not think we need to be particularly 
proud that it took an international ca- 
tastrophe to make us realize that the 
first thing with drugs is safety. But we 
have learned this lesson. And when this 
bill finally becomes law, that too often 
forgotten individual—the consumer—is 
going to receive a vital additional meas- 
ure of protection. 

The record shows that we have been 
sitting on our hands for years when it 
comes to drug safety. Now that—under 
a Democratic administration—we are at 
last to get the needed legislation in this 
crucial field, let us be grateful that it 
goes directly to the heart of the mat- 
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ter. Let us be grateful that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is about to 
give a real added degree of protection 
to the one customer in the world who 
has no choice in what he buys: the sick 
person who must purchase prescription 
medicines. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. I want to pay tribute 
to the chairman of the committee for his 
able, conscientious, and sincere handling 
of this measure and I want to point out 
to my colleagues that were it not for the 
real leadership on his part and were it 
not for the extraordinary cooperation on 
the part of each member of the commit- 
tee with our distinguished chairman 
that we might, perhaps, have had no 
drug bill because the committee worked 
under the most arduous of circumstances 
but worked rapidly and well in achieving 
what is substantially a good piece of leg- 
islation in the public interest. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in general support of 
this measure as being a measure which 
is in the public interest. I rise also to 
point out a specific defect of rather grave 
concern to each Member of the House 
of Representatives who is interested in 
seeing to it that we have in this session 
of the Congress meaningful drug legisla- 
tion. 

I refer specifically to the changes to 
the Senate portion of the bill which were 
adopted in the committee. 

I want to treat with one section. I 
refer my colleagues to the language 
which appears on page 58 of the amend- 
ment to the bill, lines 15 through 22. I 
wish to point out to my colleagues that 
this language taken together with the 
language in the four lines preceding to all 
intents and purposes completely elimi- 
nates any Federal concern over false and 
misleading advertisement of prescription 
drugs. The simple answer to perfecting 
this bill is to strike and to eliminate the 
language to whichI refer. This language 
taken together with the elimination of 
Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction 
over prescription pharmaceutical adver- 
tisements appearing in the language im- 
mediately above, when it is read in con- 
text, stating that no prescription drug 
shall be deemed misbranded under the 
provisions of this paragraph if it simply 
advises a doctor that information is 
readily available from another source, 
allows a manufacturer to make extrava- 
gant and unfounded claims with regard 
to efficacy; enables a manufacturer to 
make extravagant and unfounded claims 
with regard to side effects; and enables 
@ manufacturer to make extravagant 
and unfounded claims with regard to 
safety. 

It enables the doctor to look at an ad- 
vertisement and be assured of safety, ef- 
ficacy, and the absence of side effects 
when, in fact, there really is a most dan- 
gerous situation with regard to the drug. 

I would like to refer my colleagues, in 
this brief time that I have, to some 
language which appeared in the Senate 
report on this subject. I refer to the 
treatment of diabetes by a certain phar- 
maceutical house in this country. In its 
advertisements the manufacturer said 
that Diabinase was well tolerated with 
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minima] side effects or almost complete 
absence of unfavorable side effects. The 
manufacturer went on to say, “In other 
instances, it provided more effective con- 
trol of diabetes and it was generally 
safe.” 

Whereas, in effect, one of the manu- 
facturer’s own investigators, and this 
was known to it and brought out in the 
Senate hearings, reported a 27-percent 
incidence—a 27- percent incidence 
among cases investigated of hepatitis, 
jaundice, and liver damage, if you please. 
The doctor who investigated for the 
manufacturer showed in a total of 1,922 
cases investigated, 27 percent reported 1 
or more side effects. This fact was con- 
cealed in advertisements to medical prac- 
titioners. 

The effect of the language, as it is in 
the bill, will be to offer a sanctity to this 
kind of advertisement to go on confus- 
ing, to go on offering inadequate or un- 
true information to the American medi- 
cal profession. What it says, in effect, 
is that you can offer an advertisement 
making extravagant and unsafe claims 
and statements with regard to a drug 
stating that there are no side effects or 
ignoring the fact that the drug creates 
dangerous side effects, things like ex- 
treme exfoliation of the skin or spread- 
ing of cancer, that it might perhaps 
cause falling hair, or baldness, or change 
the color of the hair, or cause any of the 
side effects that might occur, or that it 
might be dangerous to give to a patient 
who suffers from a severe heart condi- 
tion, or that it might offer danger to a 
patient who has cancer, or who has virus 
infections, or that it might cause bone 
damage in specific instances, so long as 
the manufacturer states in his advertise- 
ment that further information is avail- 
able to the medical profession upon re- 
quest. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. NELSEN. I listened with interest 
to the gentleman’s comments relative to 
the provision on page 18 and the lan- 
guage in lines 15 to 22. I believe an 
amendment can be worked out—the gen- 
tleman and I have discussed it to some 
extent—an amendment to meet the gen- 
tleman’s objections without at the same 
time imposing too great a demand on the 
advertising of a drug which becomes a 
burden. I think the language could be 
changed and an amendment added, 
which I intend to offer at the proper 
time. We have discussed it. There has 
been some disagreement as to what sec- 
tion of the law should be amended, but 
I shall offer the amendment at the prop- 
er time that I think will meet the objec- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Iam delighted to hear 
my colleague, for whom I have the 
highest regard, in agreement with me 
with regard to a need for a change in the 
section I have been referring to. I, too, 
have an amendment which I propose to 
offer. 

Let me go on with this dissertation 
upon their advertising. This is not a 
field in which doctors have any protec- 
tion other than the requirement of the 
law. Let us take the advertisement in 
the case of a drug called Medrol, of which 
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I had photostats made. I was surprised 
to find in my study of material involving 
one medical practitioner that an ad ap- 
peared in one of the standard publica- 
tions on the subject showing two photo- 
graphs of a patient who allegedly suf- 
fered from colitis. I was further sur- 
prised to find in my additional study that 
this so-called reputable manufacturer 
who was advertising had actually gone so 
far as to use two X-ray photos of per- 
sons who had not received the drug. 
These two different photographs of two 
different patients appeared in the ad 
with statements in the advertisement 
purporting to indicate that it was the 
same patient on a before and after treat- 
ment basis, before and after he had re- 
ceived the drug Medrol. 

This is the kind of advertisement that 
the amendment to the drug advertise- 
ment section tries to correct, to assure 
that the doctor shall receive to the fullest 
extent possible the fairest and most com- 
plete statement of side effects, contra- 
indications and efficacy of the drug in a 
simple form. 

Over and above this there have been 
studies made including one which was 
made by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. In this study it was surprising to 
note that doctors pointed out that per- 
haps the largest source of information to 
practitioners was the advertisements 
they received in the several medical 
journals. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. GLENN]. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to pay my respect and honor to our 
chairman, the gentleman from Arkansas, 
Oren Harris. Now that we are nearing 
the end of the session it becomes appar- 
ent how much passed legislation has 
come from our Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. And it has been 
due to the capable leadership of our 
chairman and his devotion to duty that 
has resulted in all this passed legisla- 
tion. I marvel at his ability to digest 
and debate on so many complex subjects 
as we have had but he has done it ina 
masterly manner. 

Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of 
H.R. 11581 it must be kept in mind that 
drugs have become a most important 
branch of medicine within the past dec- 
ade. With the advent of the wonder 
drugs, which have become so important 
in the prevention and cure of disease and 
the saving of lives, comes also a certain 
amount of risk. Medicine has never 
been and never will be an exact science. 
Every human body is different in many 
ways from that of another. The Food 
and Drug Administration, therefore, has 
one of the most important assignments 
in our system of public health. It must 
weigh a balance between safety and effi- 
caciousness on one side and to derive 
the benefits of derivatives and new drugs 
as soon as possible on the other side. 
In the final analysis it is the personnel of 
the Food and Drug Administration who 
must make the determination which is 
so vitally important to the American 
people. For instance, as it is now, the 
average time on testing a new drug may 
run 2 to 4 years. Under this bill, which 
adopts the test of efficaciousness, the 
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time element of testing may run even 
longer, or from 3 to 6 years. This isa 
safeguard to the public, but at the same 
time lengthening the period of testing 
may cost lives which otherwise could 
have been saved. If the drug tested is 
finally found to be safe and an exact 
preventative and cure of certain dis- 
eases or ailments, some people suffering 
from such ailments or diseases will not 
have the benefit of the drug if the test 
time is to be extended to prove effica- 
ciousness. 

Therefore, even though we draft the 
law by the use of these words, it is in- 
cumbent on the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to apply these words in the 
most reasonable manner, weighing the 
factors which I have heretofore recited 
and which may mean the difference be- 
tween life and death on either side. The 
bill as reported from the committee is 
as good as any that could be developed 
in the rush toward adjournment, but in 
the final analysis in dealing with such 
difficult factors as the committee has 
had to contend with, it will be in the 
application of the law where the real 
test will be made, and I have every con- 
fidence that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration will accept it in this light. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kornecay]. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
merits of this legislation have been thor- 
oughly discussed and adequately brought 
to the attention of the House by other 
members of the committee and Mem- 
bers of the House who are interested 
in it. 

This is a good bill, it is a bill that has 
been brought out of committee after a 
great deal of time in hearings and ex- 
ecutive sessions. As the junior member 
of the committee, I would not take the 
time of the House to further comment 
on the bill or its merits. However, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the chairman of our com- 
mittee for the wonderful leadership he 
has displayed and the swiftness with 
which he has brought to the floor this 
fine piece of legislation. 

He is an amazing individual. It is 
a gratifying experience to me, as a mem- 
ber of the committee, to observe him in 
action and to witness his great knowledge 
about the many and divers propositions 
which are presented to our committee. 

I again congratulate him and wish to 
say it is a real pleasure and honor for 
me to serve with him and under him on 
our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
wish to congratulate the chairman of 
our committee for his patience and for 
his diligent work and effort in bringing 
out a very good bill that protects all of 
the people. 

I strongly favor the bill as reported by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. In view of the detailed 
explanation given by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], I shall 
not go into detail but I would like to 
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discuss one amendment to the bill which 
I sponsored in the committee and which 
the committee adopted. 

The amendment provides that the 
sponsor of a new drug being used ex- 
perimentally on humans shall require 
the doctor or investigator using it to 
notify the patient or his representative 
that an experimental drug is being ad- 
ministered and to obtain the patient’s 
Eens or the consent of his representa- 

ve. 

Mr. Chairman, this great and wonder- 
ful country has always operated on the 
theory that the citizen has a right to 
know what is going on. We want an in- 
formed public opinion on all matters. 
That makes for good government, 

The Government tells us about the 
dangers of atomic testing, radioactive 
fallout, war and threats of war, the great 
slaughter that occurs daily on our high- 
ways from automobile accidents, and 
other dangers to life and limb. We are 
informed about deposits of radioactive 
strontium in milk and other radioactive 
fallouts. Yes, we have even been told 
about the dangers of thalidomide, MER- 
29, and other dangerous drugs that have 
appeared on the market. 

I feel that any patient has a right to 
know what the doctor is doing to his 
body. If he is to be used as a guinea 
pig, he ought to be informed. I feel that 
the doctor should not try out any ex- 
perimental drugs on the patient without 
his consent or the consent of his rep- 
resentatives. 

One thing to remember about this is 
that an experimental drug is one which 
has not yet been tested sufficiently to 
arrive at a firm scientific conclusion that 
it is safe and effective. Since this con- 
clusion has not yet been reached, the 
patient should have the choice of either 
taking it or not taking it. 

The Judicial Council of the American 
Medical Association has stated its posi- 
tion in regard to patient’s consent very 
clearly. This appears in the form of a 
question and answer and is printed in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association for March 30, 1957, page 1158. 
Here is what the Journal says: 

Question. In the use of new drugs or new 
procedures still in the experiment stage 
what ethical limitations are placed on the 
physician? 

Answer. In order to conform to the prin- 
ciples of medical ethics of the American 
Medical Association, three requirements 
must be satisfied: (1) The voluntary con- 
sent of the person on whom the experiment 
is to be performed must be obtained, (2) 
the danger of each experiment must have 
been investigated previously by means of 
animal experimentation, (3) the experiment 
must be performed under proper medical 
protection and management, 


In a later issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Septem- 
ber 15, 1962, page 1022, there appears the 
following question and answer: 

Question. Is a physician required to ad- 
vise a patient as to what the possible side 
effects of a drug may be before giving that 
drug? 

Answer. A physician has a legal obligation 
not to undertake any treatment of a patient 
without the patient's consent. The consent 
of a patient may not be valid and effective 
to protect the physician, if the physician 
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withholds information about the treatment 
which might affect the decision of a patient 
to consent or not to consent to a particular 
treatment. If a particular drug is known to 
have side effects which may prove dangerous 
to the patient, the physician should make a 
reasonably full disclosure to the patient of 
the risks involved before obtaining the con- 
sent of the patient to the administration of 
the drug. 


There you have the position of the 
American Medical Association on this 
subject. My amendment would make 
certain that the practice of obtaining 
patient consent is carried out. 

I feel that the doctor-patient relation- 
ship is always a very important consid- 
eration in therapy. If the patient has 
sufficient confidence in the doctor and 
the doctor suggests to the patient that 
the use of an experimental drug will be 
helpful to him, either to alleviate or cure 
the ailment, I feel certain that the 
patient would gladly give his consent to 
the use of such experimental drug on 
him. 

If sufficient confidence in the doctor is 
lacking, the patient may not give his con- 
sent but since it is the patient’s body that 
the doctor is administering to, except 
for most unusual circumstances, the 
patient certainly ought to know and to 
give consent. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HorrmMan] and ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois be permitted to speak out of or- 
der. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, today is the 20th day of a strike 
which has caused the people of the 14th 
Congressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent, as well as countless 
others who live in the nine-State area 
served by the country’s third largest rail- 
road in point of mileage, much hardship, 
inconvenience, and economic loss. I am 
referring to the strike which was called 
on August 30 against the Chicago & 
North Western Railway by the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers in an effort by 
the union to compel the railroad to in- 
clude the following rule in its contract: 

No position in existence on December 3, 
1957, will be abolished or discontinued except 
by agreement between the union and the 
railroad. 


An impartial emergency board which 
was appointed by the President to in- 
vestigate the facts rejected the demands 
of the union as unreasonable, inefficient, 
and a hindrance to the managerial func- 
tions of the railroad. The emergency 
board also recommended that the rail- 
road should provide a comprehensive 
program of employee protection. 

The North Western accepted the rec- 
ommendations of the Presidential emer- 
gency board. The union has not—al- 
though in a similar case on the New York 
Central Railroad—another Presidential 
emergency board recommended that the 
union withdraw its demand for a job 
freeze—just as the Presidential emer- 
gency board in the North Western case 
had done previously. 
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Mr. Chairman, I call your attention to 
the admonition of the President at his 
September 13 news conference to the 
aerospace industries to accept the rec- 
ommendation of the Presidential emer- 
gency board in that case as the union 
had done. Why did he not at that same 
news conference request both parties in 
the North Western case to accept the 
recommendation of his emergency board 
and thereby have expedited the settle- 
ment of unnecessary work stoppage. 
Surely we cannot have one set of rules 
for the unions and another for manage- 
ment. 

The arbitration panel which the Presi- 
dent suggested on September 17 has still 
not been appointed. Why? Why does 
the President permit this strike to go on 
day after day jamming the expressways 
and streets of the Chicago area with com- 
muters—displaced from their regular 
Chicago & North Western commuter 
trains—endeavoring to get to their place 
of employment? 

This strike, as I have pointed out, is 
now in its 29th day. It should be settled 
without further delay. The prestige of 
our President should be brought to bear 
on both parties—just as it was in the 
steel price situation—and end this un- 
necessary hardship and inconvenience to 
the people who depend on the Chicago & 
North Western Railway for their passen- 
ger and freight transportation require- 
ments. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. I shall be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, the 
strike against the Chicago & North 
Western Railway has halted all freight 
transportation in many areas of nine 
Midwestern States for 29 days. Not only 
have nearly 16,000 empolyees been out 
of work because of the strike of 1,000 
telegraphers, but the entire region is suf- 
fering. The Chicago & North Western 
is a $600,000-a-day operation; already 
nearly $175 million has been lost to the 
economy of these States. Every day that 
the railroad is closed down further de- 
presses the well-being of the people in 
these States. 

A Presidential emergency board set up 
under provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act has made specific recommendations 
to settle the strike. The railroad has 
accepted these recommendations. The 
telegraphers union has not. 

The President has failed to use the 
prestige of his office to end this strike. 
He did not hesitate to say in his press 
conference on September 13 that four 
aerospace industries should accept the 
recommendations of a similar factfind- 
ing board, which were acceptable to the 
unions but not to management. Yet in 
the same press conference he failed en- 
tirely to refer to the recommendations of 
his emergency board in the North West- 
ern case but simply stated: 

I am hopeful that both sides will make 
sufficient concessions, if that is the word, to 
permit an agreement, because the public in- 
terest suggests an agreement is due. 


The President is a great expert on the 
public interest. He used his interpreta- 
tion of the public interest to force the 
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steel companies to rescind price in- 
creases. He invoked the public interest 
in demanding that Congress pass the 
$900 million standby public works bill. 
He pleaded in the public interest in try- 
ing to pass a farm bill. In fact, the pub- 
lic interest—as interpreted by the Presi- 
dent—is used time and time again to get 
legislation through the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, do the midwestern farm 
States not get consideration when talk- 
ing about the public interest? Is not a 
strike that is creating economic hardship 
in the breadbasket important enough to 
get at least a word or two of support for 
the recommendations of the President’s 
own factfinding board? 

Or does the President invoke the pub- 
lic interest for his own political pur- 
poses and not for the people? 

Republican Congressmen represent 
most of the districts served by the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway. Is this 
why it is so difficult for the President 
to determine that settling this strike 
is in the public interest? 

When the administration set up the 
trial areas for the food stamp plan, 25 
of the 26 were in districts represented 
by Democrats. Is this another example 
of the President playing politics when 
the public interest is involved? 

Or is it because of the antibusiness 
attitude of the administration? Is this 
another application of the double stand- 
ard used in dealing with labor and in- 
dustry? Unions liked the closed-shop 
recommendations of the emergency 
board in the case of the aerospace in- 
dustries. So the President made it clear 
that the blame for tieups in the vital 
missile field would rest on industry. 
Why does he not give the same kind 
of support to the recommendations of 
this emergency board? 

Regardless of the reasons for the 
President’s reluctance to act in this 
strike, the fact remains that a very im- 
portant region of the country is suf- 
fering needlessly because the President 
is not using his influence to end a dis- 
astrous strike. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks which have been made by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Horrman], and point out that there 
are 35,000 commuters, thousands from 
my district, who have been using this 
service, who are placed under a terrific 
hardship in getting to and from work. I 
would like to also point out the sickening 
impact this strike has had on the econ- 
omy of the area served by the Chicago & 
North Western Railway. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. JARMAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to propound an inquiry in respect to one 
provision of section 102 which will 
sharply modify long-established rela- 
tionships between industry and the Food 
and Drug Administration. 
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I refer to page 36 of the bill, lines 14 
16, and page 39, lines 5-11. 

The distinguished chairman of our 
committee will recall that, when we sub- 
stituted the Senate-approved language 
for the original provisions of section 102, 
included in that language was an en- 
tirely new provision which gives the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a new basis for disapproving a new- 
drug application, even when the drug is 
unquestionably safe and unquestionably 
effective. Under section 102, lines 14-16 
on page 36, the Secretary may now dis- 
approve a new-drug application on the 
ground that a proposed labeling is false 
or misleading.” A parallel provision, ap- 
pearing on page 39, authorizes the Sec- 
retary to withdraw already-approved 
applications on the same ground. 

Today, where the safety of a drug is 
clearly established, compliance with the 
broadly phrased statutory rules on label- 
ing remains the manufacture’s responsi- 
bility. A charge that any label wording 
is “false or misleading must be judi- 
cially determined on objective facts pro- 
duced in open court. Under this bill, 
however, a manufacturer can be stopped 
from marketing a new drug, not because 
the drug is unsafe or ineffective, but be- 
cause the proposed label of an acknowl- 
edgedly safe and effective drug is con- 
sidered “false or misleading.” 

Now, in committee we recognized that 
the granting to FDA of a new authority 
of this kind could open the door to pos- 
sible administrative abuse. To meet this 
contingency, we adopted an amendment 
requiring that a finding that a proposed 
label is “false or misleading” have an 
objective base—that is, the finding by 
the Secretary must be based on a fair 
evaluation of all material facts. 

The question I now raise with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee 
is our intent in adopting this amend- 
ment. I construe it to mean this—that 
we have precluded a refusal of a new 
drug application or a revocation of an 
effective application on false or mislead- 
ing grounds if the departmental objec- 
tion is merely a subjective interpretation 
of a proposed label or any particular 
word appearing therein. We have re- 
quired that there must be, to warrant 
a disapproval or a revocation, objective 
facts of record which make the pro- 
posed labeling demonstrably false or 
demonstrably misleading. 

May I inquire of the distinguished 
chairman of our committee if this con- 
struction of this particular amendment 
fairly and accurately explains what our 
committee has sought to do? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
8 yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I am happy to yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, if I un- 
derstand correctly the question of the 
gentleman I would answer in the affirma- 
tive. However, I think if you read the 
language it is self-explanatory. The 
language provides a new basis for re- 
fusing to approve a new drug appli- 
cation. The gentleman quoted the 
language correctly “based on a fair eval- 
uation of all material facts.” I think 
that woud be the prevailing language in 
the interpretation. It is true that to 
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warrant a disapproval or a revocation of 
the application objective facts of record 
which makes the proposed labeling is 
false or misleading would be necessary— 
demonstrably false or misleading. That 
is true. That must be a part of the con- 
sideration which would be given to this 
particular problem. 

Mr. JARMAN. The concern that I 
have had, Mr. Chairman, is the danger 
that the departmental objection might 
be merely a subjective interpretation. 
My own understanding of the words that 
we put into the bill with this amend- 
ment is that we intended that it be based 
on objective facts of record that are clear 
and more definite than simply a matter 
of individual interpretation. 

Mr. HARRIS. We must presume and 
certainly the Congress expects any Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare administering this program to be 
fair in his decisions and the administra- 
tion of the law. The gentleman raises 
the question of subjective decisions and 
objective decisions. We expect the Sec- 
retary to have wide latitude in his de- 
cisions. Certainly we do not expect by 
this language for any Secretary in the 
administration of the law to be arbitrary 
in his decisions but to be objective, after 
consideration of all the material facts, 
then to make the best decision objec- 
tively that he can make on it. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the chairman 
for his clarifying remarks. I know they 
will be reassuring to the drug manufac- 
turers, who have been concerned about 
the interpretation of this amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there ought to be some clarification in 
connection with the colloquy between 
the gentleman from Oklahoma and the 
gentleman from Arkansas. There is 
always difficulty when an effort is made 
to draw a hard and fast line between 
subjective and objective showings. Can 
it be said that Dr. Kelsey’s appraisal of 
thalidomide was entirely objective? 

Mr. HARRIS. It was my understand- 
ing she never made a formal decision 
because the application was never com- 
pleted. 

Mr. YATES. It is my understanding 
that she never made a formal decision, 
but she certainly never approved the ap- 
plication as requested by the Merrill Co. 
Subsequent to the thalidomide disclo- 
sures, the Merrill Co. withdrew the ap- 
plication for the drug. 

Mr. HARRIS. My understanding of 
the facts is that the Merrill Co. was try- 
ing to get a decision and the good Dr. 
Kelsey kept advising that she did not 
have enough information, and she kept 
asking for more information. 

Mr. YATES. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. the interim all 
this publicity about thalidomide came 
out, and the company withdrew it. 

Mr. YATES. But according to the 
story that was reported in the press of 
these activities, the reason Dr. Kelsey 
kept asking for additional information 
was that she was not satisfied that the 
drug would perform as the company in- 
tended. This was in great measure a 
subjective interpretation, was it not? 
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Mr. HARRIS. It might have been, but 
she did not make a formal decision. If 
she had made a formal decision on it, 
it might have been something different. 
She was not satisfied that the informa- 
tion that had come to the Department 
was complete enough for the Depart- 
ment to put its stamp of approval on it. 

Mr. YATES. The only point I am 
making is that it seems to me you cannot 
try to draw a sharp and fast line between 
the terms “objective” and “subjective.” 
It seems to me that the gentleman is 
right in referring the gentleman from 
Oklahoma to the language in the bill as 
he did which required the Department to 
act on the basis of a fair evaluation of 
all material facts. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think we in- 
tend here that any administrator should 
be arbitrary in his decision, 

Mr. YATES. I agree. There should 
be no arbitrary action by an adminis- 
trator. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is exactly what I 
intended in my efforts to explain this 
question to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. YATES. Apparently we are in 
substantial agreement. Nevertheless, I 
still think it would be better to rely on 
the section requiring action to be based 
on a fair evaluation of all material facts. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to express my support for the 
bill presently before the House. I feel 
that it is a desirable and necessary step 
toward more effective regulations of the 
drug industry and for meaningful pro- 
tection of the public. 

H.R. 11581 is the very least necessary 
if the public health of our Nation is to 
be safeguarded effectively. I have long 
been concerned with the needs of fully 
protecting our citizens in this area, and 
was a House sponsor of the original Ke- 
fauver bill. 1 offer my complete support 
for the provisions of this bill which are 
designed to provide the public with safer 
and more effective drugs and also enable 
our doctors to be informed more ade- 
quately concerning the many new drugs 
which we are marketing daily. 

Laudable as this bill before us is, there 
are still areas of deficiency which have 
not been met by it, or by the watered- 
down Kefauver bill which was approved 
by the other body. Mr. Chairman, the 
areas of deficiency to which I am re- 
ferring are those relating to licensing and 
patenting provisions. Provisions in these 
areas were embodied in the bill I intro- 
duced several months ago, and while 
heartily supporting the great strides to 
greater drug safety and efficacy em- 
bodied in H.R. 11581, I am convinced 
that licensure and patent requirements 
are necessary to the achievement of more 
realistic drug price and a greater degree 
of drug safety. 

The excessively high prices of drugs as 
revealed by the Kefauver investigations 
point out the pressing need of patent 
laws which do not allow drug production 
monopolies. Lifegiving drugs should not 
be prohibitive in price. 

Finally, I feel that a program of 
licensure to insure “the continued chem- 
ical structure, strength, quality, purity, 
safety, and efficacy” of the products of 
drug companies and the revoking of 
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licenses of companies not meeting the 
standards would be a more effective and 
efficient form of enforcement for main- 
taining the standards upheld by. this bill 
than the method of seizure proposed in 
the present form. 

Of course, I offer my complete support 
to this bill which should provide the 
public with greater safety and improved 
use of new drugs as they are developed. 

At the same time, I wish to emphasize 
that I had hoped for a bill that would 
go further along the lines I have men- 
tioned concerning patents and licensing. 
I shall continue my every effort, along 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], to get these 
measures passed into law. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the 
overwhelming approval of this bill as a 
broad forward step in an area where 
legislation to fully protect the public 
has been long overdue and vitally 
needed. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, sev- 
eral months have passed since the first 
reports that a drug was associated with 
the death or deformity of newborn babies 
in Germany and in other countries where 
the drug was released for general use. 

It is now possible to view that event 
in some perspective—and it is necessary 
for us to do so because of its relevance 
to the legislation that is before us. 

I do not need to recapitulate the story 
of thalidomide here. I am sure every 
Member of the House knows full well the 
details of the tragedy as reported to a 
shocked nation a a nation that was 
also stunned at the narrow margin by 
which Americans had been spared a 
human disaster that could have dwarfed 
earlier setbacks in man’s efforts to con- 
trol disease by medicines. The dedica- 
tion to duty and to the public interest by 
Dr. Frances Kelsey and her colleagues in 
the Food and Drug Administration will 
Jong be remembered as illustrative of the 
best traditions of service by Federal em- 
ployees. 

In the public attention that has been 
given to thalidomide, one fact has tended 
to be obscured: The fact that the 
tragedy in other countries was not re- 
peated here. It is as President Kennedy 
said in his comment at the time: 

The United States has the best and most 
effective food and drug law of any country 
in the world. 


But he felt our law could be even better. 
The President went on to acknowledge 
the need for tighter controls on the in- 
vestigational use of drugs. He urged the 
enactment of the bill before us, a bill that 
had been introduced by the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OREN 
Harris]. And he established twin na- 
tional goals of drug safety and progress 
against disease—goals that are shared 
by all of us in this Chamber who must 
today record our judgment on the merits 
of a bill that represents a major step 
toward the fuller achievement of both 
goals 


I urge that our vote be a unanimous 
endorsement of the legislation. For 
health, like national defense and na- 
tional security, is not and cannot be a 
partisan issue. When our Founding 
Fathers set “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
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of happiness” as inalienable rights of 
the American people, they did not mean 
simply life as opposed to death. . They 
meant an abundant and healthy life, as 
free as possible from pain and suffering 
and the specter of premature death. All 
of us recognize that advances in the 
practice of medicine and of public health 
are dependent upon advances in knowl- 
edge derived from research. By broad- 
ening and strengthening the powers of 
Government to regulate the industry 
that develops and produces and markets 
the medicines prescribed by physicians, 
the bill before us further assures life for 
all Americans in the years that lie ahead. 

I would not have anyone think that 
the bill is a panacea. Man is a complex 
biological organism. The drug that 
helps 99 people may harm the 100th. 
The drug thought to have inconsequen- 
tial side effects over a period of several 
years may suddenly cause problems that 
argue for its withdrawal from general 
use. There are no absolutes in medicine, 
no 100 percents, no sure cures. Our goal 
is to reduce the relative risks to the 
barest minimum. H.R. 11581 provides a 
greater margin of assurance of safety 
in that its long-term effect will be to 
establish high standards and raise the 
level of performance by the pharma- 
ceutical industry as a whole toward the 
responsible levels of which the most re- 
Hae companies are demonstrably capa- 

e. 

The House is fortunate in being able 
to act with knowledge of the careful 
consideration given this measure by a 
committee that has distinguished itself 
by its perceptive and realistic approach 
to health legislation. Mr. HARRIS and 
his colleagues and staff again deserve 
the commendations of the Congress and 
of the American people for their deliber- 
ations and their actions on this bill. 

I speak as one who has dedicated 
nearly two decades of his adult life to 
serving the interests of the American 
people in the field of health. My col- 
league in the House and my constituents 
in Rhode Island have special reason to 
know the shape and direction that dedi- 
cation has taken. For 22 years I have 
been a member of the committee re- 
sponsible for appropriations to the 
health, education, welfare, and related 
activities of the Federal Government. 
For 12 years, I have been chairman of 
that committee. Since the Food and 
Drug Administration comes within the 
province of the committee, I am inti- 
mately familiar with the details of its 
operations—with its accomplishments 
and its remaining problems, with its 
strengths and its failures. The record 
will show that I have always been an 
advocate of building a regulatory body 
that increasingly has the authority and 
the manpower and the resources to meet 
the increasingly complex challenges pre- 
sented by rapid advances in science and 
technology. During the 1950’s and thus 
far in the 1960’s, I have consistently 
sought appropriations for the Food and 

Administr. 


Drug ation in excess of the 
President's budget request for that 
agency. Although I have been criti- 


cized in some quarters for my position, 
Iam happy to stand on that record here 
today. 
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My extensive experience with the 
Food and Drug Administration I think 
gives me a certain prerogative to speak 
on the merits of H.R. 11581. I trust it 
will also give a certain weight to my 
judgment as the measure is on the floor 
to be voted on by the House. Let me 
simply say, without equivocation, that I 
believe there is need for broader con- 
sumer protection in the field of prescrip- 
tion drugs, that I am confident the bill 
provides such protection, and that I 
strongly urge its enactment before this 
session of Congress adjourns. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, 
let me emphasize that H.R. 11581 deals 
only with that part of the FDA’s respon- 
sibility that has to do with the safety 
and usefulness of drugs prescribed by 
physicians. The bill does not deal with 
nonprescription drugs, with cosmetics, 
with food additives and food contamina- 
tion, with deceptive packaging and la- 
beling, with any of the other diverse 
fields of consumer protection that are 
the agency’s province. In total, the 
American people pay some $117 billion 
each year for the products that are under 
the agency’s purview. More than 100,000 
commercial establishments produce these 
products and distribute them in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

Prescription drugs, in contrast, are but 
a small part of this increasingly com- 
plex regulatory responsibility. But they 
are a vital part, and it is well to single 
them out for the kind of special legisla- 
tive attention that is reflected in the 
broadened statutory power in the bill 
before us. In so doing, we should be 
conscious of the fact that broadened 
powers are a hollow gesture unless the 
agency also has the resources to exercise 
those powers in the public interest. 

We have tried, in the committee I 
chair, to foster continuing and orderly 
growth in the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. But it has still not kept pace 
with the challenges and responsibilities 
that lie ahead. While I point with pride 
to the record of our committee and to 
the recent action of the administration 
to increase the FDA staff by 25 percent, 
I also remind you that the job is not 
finished. I hope and confidently ex- 
pect that all interested groups, includ- 
ing those whose actions are regulated by 
the FDA, will do everything they can 
to assure that the FDA progressively ac- 
quires the staff, the facilities, and the 
other resources it needs to administer 
effectively the amendments to the law 
that are here proposed and that cer- 
tainly should be enacted. 

In this connection, let me express a 
view on the well-intentioned proposal 
made in some quarters that the National 
Institutes of Health should serve as a 
testing ground for the FDA in establish- 
ing the safety and usefulness of new 
drugs. While I agree that everything 
possible should be done to facilitate the 
exchange of information between these 
two agencies, I am unalterably opposed 
to the concept that one agency should 
serve the other in a formal sense. Their 
missions are different, their philosophies 
are different, their procedures are dif- 
ferent. The function of the FDA is reg- 
ulation of consumer products. The 
function of the NIH is medical research. 
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The answer to the FDA’s problems is not 
to superimpose burdensome and pe- 
ripheral responsibilities on a sister 
agency, but rather to provide the FDA 
with those resources it needs and should 
have in order to carry out its own 
mission. 

The need for such added resources is 
demonstrated in part by the almost in- 
credible proliferation of new drugs in 
recent years. During the past year, for 
example, nearly 700 new drug applica- 
tions were filed with the Food and Drug 
Administration—an average of almost 
two a day. This is a tremendous re- 
sponsibility, particularly when one re- 
members that in each case, the decision 
to permit or not to permit marketing is 
a matter of judgment rather than simply 
of fact. 

The number of new drugs is a reflec- 
tion of advances in knowledge. It is 
also a reflection of advances in the ap- 
plication of knowledge through indus- 
trial technology. For the biochemical 
explosion has been accompanied by a 
comparable industrial explosion. The 
handful of drug manufacturers before 
World War II has grown to some 1,200 
today. It is understandable if the in- 
dustry has some growing pains. But 
since it has demonstrated no particular 
capacity to be self-regulating, and since 
the American people cannot and will not 
tolerate marginal or submarginal per- 
formances in matters so directly affect- 
ing their health and well-being, it is 
necessary for the regulatory agency of 
the Federal Government to act strongly 
in the public interest. And I for one feel 
strongly that they should have both the 
authority and the capacity to do so. 

In dealing with the question of pre- 
scription drugs, we are seeking answers 
to questions which may affect every one 
of our constituents—questions of health 
and disease, comfort and pain, and— 
quite literally—life and death. Our duty, 
as I conceive it, is to make assurance 
doubly sure that we here in the United 
States may never be the victims of a 
tragedy of the magnitude of the one 
associated with the use of thalidomide 
in Germany and Great Britain. What- 
ever inadequacies now exist in legisla- 
tion covering this vital field must most 
certainly be taken care of promptly, so 
that we may rest secure that the very 
medicines which hold out such bright 
promise of our ultimate freedom from 
disease do not themselves become a new 
cause of fear. 

Safety is, of course, only one of our 
responsibilities in health matters. As 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] has pointed out in calling also 
for progress against disease as important 
as providing all possible assurances of 
safety, is our obligation to maintain a 
legislative framework in which the bene- 
fits of new drug discoveries can be 
brought rapidly to those who need them. 
I wish it lay within the power of this 
body to legislate cancer or heart disease 
out of existence. If it were, I know that 
every one of you gentleman would join 
me in making this our first order of busi- 
ness. But, unfortunately, that is beyond 
our power. Nor can we legislate out of 
existence the elements of risk inherent 
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in progress. We, as legislators, cannot 
hope to foresee every scientific contin- 
gency. 

Let us consider for a moment the test- 
ing of a new drug before it is available 
on a physician’s prescription. To start 
with, scientists emphasize that preclini- 
cal animal tests, no matter how exhaus- 
tive, cannot invariably predict all the 
effects of a drug on people. That is one 
of the reasons for clinical testing. I 
know that there have been expressions 
of shocked disbelief that human beings 
are involved at all in the test pattern 
of anew drug. Indeed, some have asked: 
Why test at all in humans? and then 
have suggested: Let us forbid the test- 
ing of a new drug in humans. 

To this reaction there is, of course, 
only one answer: it is necessary to test 
in humans if we are to have new drugs. 
If this testing does not occur before a 
new drug is permitted to go on the mar- 
ket, then it must in effect take place 
afterwards, when the first physicians 
write the first prescriptions for it after 
marketing. Someone, somewhere, has to 
be the first human being to take a new 
drug. 

Those who have seen the benefits of 
new drug therapy do not question the 
necessity of clinical testing. It is a pro- 
cedure which has been repeated over 
and over again as our scientists in public 
and private institutions have brought 
forth new agents for the conquest of 
disease. The sulfa drugs, the vitamins, 
the antibiotics, the antiinflammatory 
drugs, the hormones, the vaccines, the 
mental health drugs, the drugs against 
heart disease—all have been made pos- 
sible and available to prolong life and to 
preserve health because clinical testing 
provided an accurate evaluation of their 
benefits and their shortcomings. 

And what of the so-called guinea 
pigs—the first patients to receive these 
new drugs? 

The first patient in the United States 
to receive penicillin—discovered in Eng- 
land but developed as a therapeutic agent 
chiefly in this country—was a woman 
with blood poisoning who had under- 
gone three operations, six transfusions 
and treatment with other drugs. Her 
temperature of over 105° was brought 
down to 98° within 12 hours with peni- 
cillin—and her subsequent recovery was 
called uneventful. 

The first patient to receive streptomy- 
cin therapy was a young woman with 
far-advanced pulmonary tuberculosis. 
From a situation which at the time had 
looked hopeless, she recovered and has 
gone on to a full and active life which 
includes marriage and the bearing of 
three children. 

And yet another young woman, the 
first patient to receive cortisone treat- 
ment, was confined to a hospital bed 
with painful arthritis which virtually 
immobilized her. Yet, a week after cor- 
tisone therapy was started, she was able 
to embark on a 3-hour shopping trip. 

These three cases, each one dramatic 
in its effect not only on the patient but 
also on the subsequent course of medi- 
cine, are not isolated ones. They demon- 
strate clearly, I think, that the first per- 
sons to receive a new drug are anything 


but guinea pigs; they are, above all. 
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patients who stand to benefit from a new 
medical discovery. 

But this is behind us—all this lies in 
the past. We must look to the future— 
to the hope which burns in each of us 
that medical research will find a way to 
choke off the grim specter of cancer or 
of heart disease. The flow of new drugs 
to roll back even further the ravages of 
disease must continue—it must be en- 
couraged to continue. We cannot over- 
come disease by keeping drugs off the 
market—by erecting well-nigh impossi- 
ble barriers against bringing these agents 
of hope to those who need them. 

Let us strengthen the Food and Drug 
Administration, but let us not make the 
mistake of overburdening that agency 
with responsibilities and decisions which 
properly belong to the relationship be- 
tween the physician and his patient. 
Such a mistake would be doubly harm- 
ful, for it would not only impair the 
effectiveness of the FDA—which has 
served us so well—but would also tend 
to impose a stultifying straitjacket on 
the practice of medicine itself. Our Na- 
tion’s doctors must have adequate free- 
dom to exercise their professional judg- 
ment in the best interests of those whose 
health lies in their safekeeping. 

Proposed new regulations recently 
issued by the FDA and a section of the 
bill before us seek to assure high stand- 
ards of ethics and performance by clini- 
cal investigators and sponsors of clinical 
trials while drugs are being tested and 
before they are placed on the market. 
I believe this is a principle we can all 
endorse. 

I want to point out, however, that in 
addition to the precautions taken by 
those who create new medicines, which 
are to be double-checked by the FDA 
under the new regulations, the first 
physicians to administer a new drug are 
guided by their own scientific code to- 
gether with their own special knowledge 
of their patients. They know the prob- 
able limits and limitations—the effects 
to look for. And they do not use the drug 
capriciously—it is administered only to 
those patients who can be expected to 
benefit from it. 

Despite all these precautions, we must 
acknowledge that risks remain in bring- 
ing a new drug to market, But we must 
also acknowledge that a far greater risk 
to health and to life itself would result 
from taking steps which would have the 
effect of preventing new drugs from 
reaching the market—and the patient 
who needs them. Our goal should be to 
encourage the maximum in medical 
progress with the minimum of risk to 
any human being. 

Both the bill that is before us and the 
new regulations that are being proposed 
by the administration remind us that 
we are legislating and regulating in a 
most complex and sensitive area of hu- 
man relationships and human endeavor. 

While we must do what we can to 
strengthen the law and to stimulate 
optimum performance by the individuals 
and groups concerned, we must not for- 
get that no one individual and no one 
group is—or can be—isolated. It is 
through interdependence, not independ- 
ence, that research leads to discovery, 
and discovery to development, and devel- 
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opment to testing, and testing to manu- 
facture, and manufacture to distribution, 
and distribution to the ultimate purpose 
of a new drug use in man, on the basis 
of prescription by physician. 

The paramount responsibility in this 
chain of progress, of course, is that of 
the physician. No act of Congress and 
no regulation of an executive agency ex- 
tending and interpreting the law can or 
should contravene the fundamental re- 
sponsibility of the physician to treat and 
if possible to help his patient. 

All those who help to shape the en- 
vironments in which medical care and 
medical research are carried out have 
special responsibilities, too—including 
responsibility to set standards that re- 
flect the best in ethical and procedural 
considerations bearing on the welfare 
of patients. 

The Government has very direct and 
clear-cut responsibilities to protect the 
public interest and improve the public 
health. It does not exercise this respon- 
sibility by assuming or usurping the pow- 
ers and authorities of others, unless it 
finds that the job is not being done sat- 
isfactorily by the usual and normal chan- 
nels. Thus, a part of the Government's 
function in this field is to foster the 
capacity and desire of nongovernmental 
groups, including medicine and industry, 
to meet their responsibilities without 
Government interference or control. 

Finally, a word about the pharmaceu- 
tical industry. It seems to me it has a 
special obligation to act responsibly. It 
cannot assume unto itself the full range 
of rigid free enterprise prerogatives that 
may be characteristic of a maker of toys, 
for example, or clothing, or adornments 
of various kinds. What the industry 
produces has the power of giving or tak- 
ing away health. The people who buy 
prescription drugs, for a variety of good 
and sufficient reasons, do not have free 
choice. If a doctor prescribes, they buy, 
and, if they value their life and health, 
they do not challenge the physician’s 
professional judgment on what medicines 
they should use to get or stay well. 

This is only one reason why the drug 
industry cannot consider itself the same 
as other industries. Another is that they 
are the direct commercial beneficiaries 
of a tremendous national medical re- 
search effort that has come into being 
during the past two decades. The peo- 
ple are the ultimate beneficiaries, of 
course. But in our society, which I 
trust will be perpetuated in strength and 
in freedom, products are made by the 
private, rather than the governmental, 
sector. The pharmaceutical industry 
contributes greatly to the national medi- 
cal research effort by investing substan- 
tially of its own funds, derived from the 
profits on its products. But there is no 
question in my mind that the number 
and variety and value of new drugs have 
been increased tremendously by the 
knowledge derived from medical re- 
search supported by the tax and volun- 
tary funds. The American people and 
the Congress of the United States look 
to the U.S. pharmaceutical industry to 
act responsibly—and this includes set- 
et responsible prices—because of these 

actors. 
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The controversies of the past several 
years about drugs may tend to undermine 
public confidence in medicine and public 
health. I do not hold such gloomy views 
of the future. I am certain that abuses 
will be corrected, misunderstandings 
eliminated, and issues resolved, so that 
those who search for new medical knowl- 
edge and those who apply that knowledge 
for the benefit of mankind can move 
swiftly and certainly forward toward the 
achievement of health goals that are 
visible clearly on the horizon today. 

While I am on the subject of respon- 
sibility, I want to comment briefly on a 
situation that has just been brought to 
my attention by my constituents in 
Rhode Island. 

The situation is that we simply cannot 
get the influenza vaccine needed to pro- 
tect the aged, those afflicted with chronic 
diseases, and other high-risk groups. 
And the little vaccine that is available is 
reported to be priced considerably above 
last year’s price—when, if my memory 
serves me right, there was also a short- 
age of flu vaccine. 

I have asked the Surgeon General to 
give me a report on the vaccine supply 
picture nationally, and on the prices be- 
ing asked by manufacturers and by re- 
tailers, so I can find out whether the 
people of Rhode Island are being dis- 
criminated against. 

But let me make this point here and 
now. Science has given society the tools 
with which to prevent and control in- 
fluenza. I am sure many of my col- 
leagues here in the House can remember, 
as I can remember, when the word “in- 
fluenza” would strike terror in every 
household; today, we have vaccines to 
prevent it, better drugs to treat it, and 
better medical care to reduce its after- 
math. But we must use these tools to 
the fullest. And we are not doing so. 

I do not know yet where the respon- 
sibility lies. Federal, State, and local 
public health authorities appear to be 
doing their part. Medicine is coop- 
erating. The public is responding to ap- 
peals to protect themselves. And I see 
by the papers this morning that the flu 
vaccine manufacturers claim to have in- 
creased their production this year to al- 
most double last year’s levels. You 
would think there would be enough vac- 
cine for everyone who needs and wants 
it. But there isn’t. 

In my own State, responsible efforts 
have been made to organize key groups 
to assure their protection against influ- 
enza—including certain key industries 
whose work is closely related to the na- 
tional interest, and other groups such as 
firemen, policemen, and teachers, whose 
ranks must not be thinned unnecessarily 
by disease. They have done their part, 
and it is ironic, yes, and potentially 
tragic, that vaccine cannot be widely 
available, and at a reasonable price, to 
protect them. 


It seems to me that in those fortunate. 


instances when we have everything we 
need to make good use of an advance in 
public health—a receptive public, a will- 
ing profession, a productive industry, 
and a Government that has led in stimu- 
lating use of the vaccine in the national 
interest—there is no excuse for failure. 
And I call upon everyone involved to 
redouble their efforts to achieve maxi- 
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mum protection against influenza before 
the flu season is upon us in full force. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, throughout our Nation today there 
is a new concern with the effects of drugs 
upon the public health of every citizen. 
Realization of this concern and safe- 
guards for alleviating many of its causes 
are expressed in the bill before us. It is 
our responsibility to see that these neces- 
sary safeguards are enacted; we must 
realize the dire need of strengthening our 
drug laws to insure the people of the 
United States that their medicine cabi- 
nets will contain the means of enhanc- 
ing, rather than endangering, good 
health, 

Although our country’s drug regula- 
tions have been praised as the most com- 
prehensive standards of any country in 
the world, it has become evident that 
they are not sufficient for our needs. 
Since the enactment of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act in 1938, the pharma- 
ceutical industry has grown by leaps and 
bounds. However, the law has not grown 
with them; legislation has lagged be- 
hind as the drug and medicine produc- 
tion has forged ahead at a terrific 
momentum. 

The extensive 2-year investigation of 
the drug industry by the Senate Anti- 
trust Committee indicated the existence 
of this lag, and as a result of these hear- 
ings Senator KEFAUVER introduced the 
drug industry antitrust bill (S. 1552) 
in an attempt to tighten the existing law. 
The recent and highly regrettable thalid- 
omide tragedy has left no doubt that 
the need for such strengthening exists. 

It is not enough to hope that the 
thalidomide pills which were received by 
approximately 1,073 U.S. doctors for ex- 
perimental use and pills obtained by 
Americans from European sources will 
not result in tragedies similar to those 
experienced throughout Europe. We 
must realistically evaluate existing reg- 
ulations and act to prevent future 
threats to public health. This bill pro- 
vides safeguards which are essential to 
this end. 

Under this bill drug manufacturers 
will be required to register with the Gov- 
ernment. Thus we will eliminate the 
existing situation wherein a totally un- 
trained person can manufacture a num- 
ber of drugs without adequate facilities 
and controls. To insure the continued 
maintenance of high standards of 
manufacturing the bill authorizes more 
extensive drug factory inspection, in- 
cluding records of technical and pro- 
fessional personnel to ascertain their 
qualifications. 

Once a company is registered and 
deemed qualified to produce drugs, the 
Food and Drug Administration must be 
given substantial evidence that each 
drug produced is effective as well as safe. 
Under present law a company could stick 
a name on bottled water and attempt to 
sell it for medicinal use simply because 
it is not harmful. This has been one of 
the greatest defects in our existing law; 
a producer should be required to show 
that his product will do what is claimed 
of it. When a person pays his money at 
the drug counter, he should have some 
degree of assurance of the efficacy of the 
product he buys. 
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I feel strongly that the drug com- 
panies should provide information re- 
lating to side effects resulting from use 
of the drug. 

Drug advertisements should be re- 
quired to give similar information. 

Because of the rapidity with which 
new drugs appear on the market, medi- 
cal practitioners cannot keep abreast 
of extensive medical articles on each 
drug. This information must be easily 
and readily accessible to them. Neither 
can the FDA, with its tremendous work- 
load, be expected to establish the side 
effects of each drug without the coopera- 
tion of the drug companies. Therefore, 
these provisions are essential for pre- 
venting possible disasters resulting from 
unknown side effects, and they would en- 
able the medical profession to more 
fully and knowledgeably utilize the large 
and continuously changing drug supply. 

I regret that H.R. 11581 contains lan- 
guage—lines 15 through 22, inclusive, on 
page 58—which nullifies the effect of 
section 131. It provides that the in- 
formation need not be included if such 
information on a drug’s side effects be 
“freely available * * * upon request.” 
Mr. Chairman, I will support the amend- 
ment to strike this language which the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLAT- 
NIK] intends to offer. I hope that this 
escape hatch will be closed. 

Advertisements along with drug labels 
will also be required to show the generic 
name of the drug. This requirement 
promotes the interests of doctors and 
consumers by simplifying drug terminol- 
ogy and classification. Furthermore, by 
standardizing the drug name and elimi- 
nating the confusion, the physician 
could intelligently prescribe by the 
generic name and thus allow free mar- 
ket factors to determine more realistic 
drug prices. 

H.R. 11581 also extends the present 
60-day drug approval time of FDA to 
180 days and states that no drug be al- 
lowed on the market until the Secre- 
tary has approved it. Not only is the 
approval time inadequate in the present 
law, but also the possibility of a drug 
entering the market with no form of ap- 
proval is highly detrimental to the un- 
suspecting public. 

One of the strongest provisions for 
safeguarding the public against the 
dangers that might occur from unfore- 
seen effects of a drug after it has been 
placed on the market contained in the 
bill authorizes the Secretary to remove 
a drug from the market immediately if 
it poses a hazard to public health. This 
authority would back up the preventive 
measures of the bill in the event that all 
precautions failed to protect the con- 
sumers from suffering ill effects produced 
by a drug. Such removal would be of 
national consequence, and thus it could 
be achieved rapidly and effectively only 
by a Federal agency. 

H.R. 11581 strengthens the controls 
over drug manufacturing, raises the 
standards of drug safety and efficacy, re- 
quires that the FDA, doctors, and the 
public be more fully informed and pro- 
tects the public from harmful drugs. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill and 
urge my colleagues to approve it. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
for consideration before this body a bill 
intended, and I quote in part: 

To protect the public health by amending 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to assure the safety, efficacy, and reliability 
of drugs. 


I refer, of course, to H.R. 11581 intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris]. Quite generally, this bill 
would give the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration greater responsibilities than it 
has had in the past in the area of drug 
protection and it would provide greater 
authority for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to act on behalf of all of 
us who, at one time or another, must 
depend upon a drug product to protect 
our health or to preserve our lives. I 
want to go on record as strongly urging 
the passage of this bill which will go a 
long way in assuring our Nation that its 
drug products maintain the highest 
quality and are safe, reliable, and effec- 
tive in their purposes. 

I have had a continuing interest and 
concern for the safety of our Nation’s 
drug products. Recent events have 
shown me, as they have shown us all, 
that this is no idle concern. I refer, of 
course, to the tragic results from use of 
the drug thalidomide by pregnant 
women in Europe. There is no means 
now of consoling these mothers for the 
birth of their deformed children, nor for 
turning back the clock and preventing 
these sorrowful births. 

But, we in this country can thank the 
Food and Drug Administration and that 
agency’s Dr. Kelsey for preventing the 
same harsh happenings in our Nation 
and can help in a great measure to assure 
that such tragedies never occur here 
through passage of H.R. 11581. 

So, as the thalidomide tragedy has 
shown, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion does now have limited authority that 
can prevent a major disaster resulting 
from the wide use of an unproven, in- 
sidious drug. But, the limited authority 
FDA now has is not enough to assure 
the high standards of quality, the re- 
liability, and the effectiveness that our 
citizens have a right to expect in the 
drugs they take. 

All of the provisions in H.R. 11581 are 
important and necessary for the public 
good, but if I should point to one as being 
most important, it would be the provision 
that new drugs be proved effective before 
they are marketed. 

A dismal proportion of consumers’ re- 
sources are spent on worthless drug prod- 
ucts. This unnecessary and wasteful 
extravagance might not be so bad if it 
were not coupled with the deplorable fact 
that ineffective drugs can mean the dif- 
ference between a man’s health and sick- 
ness or his life and death. The bill be- 
fore us would help to assure our sick 
that the drugs they take will in fact 
be effective in their purpose. 

The bill is seriously defective in one 
respect. The last sentence of section 
131(a)—lines 15-22, inclusive, on page 
58—would make the proposed tighter 
control of prescription drug advertising 
a mockery. It would allow advertisers 
to avoid giving full and honest informa- 
tion in prescription drug advertisements 
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by inviting doctors to write in for further 
information, a thing overworked doctors 
just are not going to do. This sentence 
should be stricken. 

In summary, let me record my vital 
interest that the public’s health be pro- 
tected by adequate and meaningful drug 
legislation; and my endorsement of the 
Drug and Factory Inspection Amend- 
ments of 1962, H.R. 11581 when properly 
strengthened. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the able chairman and 
his committee for adopting the amend- 
ment to section 202, which I proposed at 
its hearings. The amendment, provides 
that nothing in the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act “shall authorize the withhold- 
ing of information from the duly author- 
ized committees of the Congress.” This 
amendment was strongly supported by 
the distinguished gentlemen from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss] who in addition to be- 
ing on your committee, is also chairman 
of the Special Government Information 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

This amendment was necessitated by 
the original language of section 202 of 
the bill which extended the confidential 
treatment presently afforded only to 
trade secrets under section 301(j) of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to all in- 
formation obtained by the Food and Drug 
Administration under specified sections 
of the act. As chairman of a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I had seen the Food and 
Drug Administration use the trade 
secrets proviso of section 301(j) to with- 
hold from the subcommittee access, not 
— to trade seerets, but to their entire 

es. 

One such situation which I described 
in my testimony on this bill involved the 
withdrawal from the market of two drugs 
due to the discovery of dangerous and 
injurious side effects. One of the drugs 
in question caused cataracts, skin dis- 
orders, and falling or graying hair. The 
other is known to have caused 54 cases 
of hepatitis resulting in 15 deaths. 

Since both drugs had been cleared for 
safety by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, the subcommittee, in an effort 
to determine whether that agency had 
fully and effectively met its responsi- 
bilities, requested access to the files con- 
taining the new drug applications for 
these two drugs. 

This request was denied on two 
grounds. The first ground was the trade 
secrets proviso of section 301(j). Such 
denial was a misuse of that section. The 
second was a Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration regulation providing that all in- 
formation submitted in connection with 
new drug applications will be treated as 
confidential. This regulation has no 
basis in law and its use to withhold in- 
formation from the Congress was a fur- 
ther abuse of FDA’s power. The origi- 
nal language of section 202 of H.R. 11581 
was a thinly disguised attempt by FDA 
to provide a statutory basis for this 
regulation, thereby enabling the agency 
to withhold any and all information 
from the Congress at will. The amend- 
ment which I proposed, if sustained in 
conference, will prevent such withhold- 
ing action. 
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As I have tried to demonstrate, oc- 
casions do arise when it is both desirable 
and necessary for committees of the 
Congress to examine all information in 
an agency’s files in order to properly 
evaluate that agency’s administrative 
performance. Yet, such a request can 
and has been denied under the guise of 
protecting trade secrets. It is my posi- 
tion, therefore, that the Congress should 
reserve to itself this right. 

I sincerely hope that when this legis- 
lation goes to conference, the conferees 
on the part of the House will insist upon 
the language of section 202(3) as ap- 
proved by the House. 

The question has been raised in some 
quarters as to whether section 202 of 
the bill as reported would deny to the 
press and the public the kinds of in- 
formation which have heretofore been 
available from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. I do not believe this is the 
intent or the effect of the legislation. 
To confirm this, I would like to read a 
letter which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss] today received from 
Commissioner Larrick of the Food and 
Drug Administration on this subject: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, FOOD AND DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 27, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN E. Moss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mer. Moss: In response to a tele- 
phoned request yesterday from Mr. Archibald 
of your staff, we are pleased to give you our 
interpretation of section 202 of H.R. 11581 
as reported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

In our view, there is nothing in section 202 
that would derogate from the authority given 
to the Secretary by section 705 of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to collect, report, 
and illustrate the results of investigations of 
the Department. 

As originally introduced, section 202 of 
H.R. 11581 contained a provision recom- 
mended by our Department which amended 
section 301(j) of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so that it would prohibit the using 
of information obtained under the factory 
inspection section of the law and certain 
other sections, other than as authorized by 
law. This would apply whether or not the 
material involved concerned a method or 
process which, as a trade secret, is entitled to 
protection. We su this change in 
order to make it perfectly clear that, under 
the expanded factory inspection proposed in 
the bill, there would be adequate safeguards 

t the using of material obtained by in- 
spection to the advantage of one of the De- 
partment’s employees. 

It would be our purpose, if H.R. 11581 is 
enacted as reported by the House committee, 
to continue under authority of section 705 
the public information functions of the Food 
and Drug Administration which are in the 
public interest so that the American people 
would continte to have, as they have had in 
the past, a full reporting of those facts re- 
lating to the activities of the Food and Drug 
Administration which are in the public in- 
terest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gero. P. Larrick, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


This letter should put at rest any fears 
by the press. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to include 
for the benefit of the House and Senate 
conferees the following statement which 
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I made before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce relative to 
section 202 of H.R. 11581: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my purpose here today is not to take 
a position on the general merits of HR. 
11581, but to express my objection to a par- 
ticular section thereof which would, in my 
opinion, seriously hamper the work of the 
congressional committees which have re- 
sponsibilities with regard to food, drug and 
cosmetic legislation or the operations of the 
Food and Administration. I refer to 
section 202 of H.R. 11581, amending section 
301(j) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 

As section 301(j) is presently written, it 
prohibits “the using by any person to his 
own advantage, or revealing, other than to 
the Secretary or officers or employees of the 
Department, or to the courts when relevant 
in any judicial proceeding under this act, 
any information acquired under authority of 
sections 404, 409, 505, 506, 507, 704, or 706 
concerning any method or process which as 
a trade secret is entitled to protection.” 

The effect of the amendments proposed in 
section 202 of H.R. 11581 would be to extend 
this confidentiality beyond “trade secrets” 
to include any information acquired by the 
Food and Drug Administration under the 
stated sections of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 

Since only the officers and employees of the 
Department and the courts are given access 
to confidential information under section 
301(j), passage of section 202 in its present 
form would, in my opinion, make it virtually 
impossible for the congressional committees 
which have responsibilities in connection 
with food, drug, and cosmetic legislation or 
the operations of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to obtain the information necessary 
for the effective discharge of those respon- 
sibilities. 

Under the rules of the House, the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations has the duty 
of “studying the operation of Government 
activities at all levels with a view to deter- 
mining its economy and efficiency.” 

The responsibility for studying the opera- 
tions of the Food and Drug Administration, 
as well as those of a number of other Fed- 
eral agencies, has been delegated by the 
Committee on Government Operations to its 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
of which I am chairman. Our past expe- 
rience in trying to fulfill this responsibility 
has shown that on occasion the Food and 
Drug Administration has used section 301(j) 
as a basis for withholding access to informa- 
tion which the subcommittee deemed neces- 
sary for the proper discharge of its respon- 
sibilities to the full committee and to the 
House. I have copies of two letters of recent 
date which will, I believe, demonstrate this 
problem. I would like to read them at this 
time. 

They relate to a situation which arose in 
late April of this year when two prescription 
drugs were withdrawn from the market due 
to the discovery of dangerous side effects. 
Both drugs had previously been approved by 
the Food and Drug Administration under its 
new drug procedure and had been on the 
market for some time. In an effort to deter- 
mine whether the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration had fully and effectively met its 
responsibilities in the clearing of these two 

for the market, the subcommittee sent 
the following letter to Commissioner 


Larrick 
May 2, 1962. 

Hon. GEORGE P. Larrick, 

Commissioner, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Larrick: In connection with its 
responsibility for studying the activities of 
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the Food and Drug Administration with re- 
spect to efficiency and economy of operation, 
the Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee wishes to obtain information concern- 
ing two drugs which were recently withdrawn 
from the market due to the discovery of 
dangerous side effects. They are MER-29, 
manufactured by Richardson-Merrill Co., 
and Flexin, manufactured by McNeill Lab- 
oratories. 

Will you please arrange for Mr. Donald 
Gray of the subcommittee’s staff to examine 
your files containing the new drug applica- 
tions for these two drugs and any other 
information you may have concerning them. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, 

- Chairman, Intergovernmental Rela- 

tions Subcommittee. 


I received the following letter from Mr. 

Larrick in reply: 
May 10, 1962. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee, Committee on Government 
tions, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FOUNTAIN: We have your letter 
of May 2, 1962, requesting us to arrange for 
Mr. Donald Gray of the subcommittee staff 
to examine our files covering the new drug 
applications for Mer-29 and Flexin. 

We want to be as helpful as possible to 
your committee. However, the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act imposes certain re- ` 
strictions on us which we must respect. 
Under the law, we are forbidden to disclose 
any information submitted in connection 
with a new drug application that is entitled 
to protection as a trade secret. Our reg- 
ulations further emphasize the fact that 
all information submitted in connection 
with new drug applications will be treated 
as confidential. The reason for these restric- 
tions is to encourage manufacturers to make 
as full a disclosure as possible when they 
submit their new drug application, including 
information involving doctor-patient rela- 
tionships. 

We have uniformly declined to make the 
files on new drugs available to anyone ex- 
cept employees of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. We are confident, however, 
that we can prepare a summary of these 
new drug applications that will contain all 
pertinent information. We will undertake 
the preparation of these summaries prompt- 
ly and they will be sent to you as soon as 
they are completed. 

After you have had an opportunity to 
review them, we will be glad to arrange for 
a meeting between Mr. Gray and our person- 
nel who are familiar with these files to 
clarify any questions you may have. We 
should point out that even though these 
drugs have been removed from the market, 
we are actively investigating both of these 
cases to determine whether false statements 
were made in connection with the new drug 
applications or whether there was a failure 
to disclose material facts. 

We hope that our suggested handling of 
your request will be satisfactory. Again let 
me say that we want to furnish you with all 
information that we possibly can within 
the limitations imposed on us by the 
statutes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo. P. LARRICK, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


Following receipt of this letter, members 
of the subcommittee staff talked with As- 
sistant Commissioner Rankin and Mr. Wil- 
liam W. Goodrich, the Department’s Assistant 
General Counsel, Food and Drug Division. 
The staff assured Mr. Rankin and Mr. Good- 
rich that neither they nor the subcommittee 
were interested in seeing any information 
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entitled to protection by law as a trade 
secret. I might point out that Mr. Larrick 
incorrectly states in his letter that his agency 
has uniformly declined to make the files on 
new drugs available to anyone except em- 
ployees of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. The fact is that our subcommittee 
staff has examined such files in the past, and 
FDA had not previously in our experience 
claimed confidentiality for these records. 

The subcommittee staff was then assured 
by Mr. Rankin that, in view of these facts, 
our request would be reconsidered by the 
Food and Drug Administration. However, 
despite numerous telephone inquiries from 
the staff, no further action has yet been 
taken on the request; nor have the sum- 
maries which Mr. Larrick promised in his 
letter of May 10 been received. 

I have gone into these details merely to 
demonstrate the difficulty which our sub- 
committee has encountered in obtaining 
certain information from the Food and Drug 
Administration under the existing section 
301j. I believe that the amendments pro- 
posed in section 202 of H.R. 11581 translate 
into law the interpretation which the Food 
and Drug Administration has already placed 
upon section 301j, as outlined in Mr. Lar- 
rick’s letter of May 10, and which I believe 
to be incorrect. 

In view of the experience which our sub- 
committee has had under the existing sec- 
tion 301, I believe that enactment of section 
202 of H.R. 11581 in its present form would 
be most. undesirable and would make it vir- 
tually impossible for the subcommittee to 
perform its duties in connection with the 
operations of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. For this reason, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to propose for the committee’s consid- 
eration an amendment to section 202 of H.R. 
11581 to read as follows: On page 32, line 25, 
immediately before the period, insert the 
following: “and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: Provided, That nothing in this 
Act shall authorize the withholding of in- 
formation from the duly authorized com- 
mittees of the Congress“ 

This language has been successfully used 
I understand in the organic act setting up 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration and in the legislation setting up an 
Advisory Committee on Weather Control. 

I believe that the adoption of this or a 
similar amendment would enable our sub- 
committee and the other committees and 
subcommittees of the Congress having re- 
sponsibilities with regard to food, drug, and 
cosmetic legislation or the operations of the 
Food and Drug Administration to meet their 
responsibilities, more effectively and with 
greater dispatch. To me it is unthinkable 
that information, other than trade secrets, 
which is available to officers and employees 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, as well as to the courts, should not 
also be available to the Congress, which 
passes legislation and appropriates the funds 
necessary for the Department’s operations. 

I thank you for the opportunity to be 
heard on this point which I believe to be of 
the utmost importance to the Congress. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is of vital importance and I strongly 
urge its passage. I want to congratu- 
late the chairman and the committee for 
coming in with a good bill. 

Several weeks ago our Nation barely 
escaped what could have been one of the 
very worst tragedies in its history—a 
tragedy which other Nations were not so 
fortunate to escape. In Germany, we 
are told, there will be about 5,000 chil- 
dren afflicted for life by some of the most 
hopeless deformities imaginable because 
their mothers, while in early stages of 
pregnancy, took a drug known as thalid- 
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omide. We are told that in England, 
in Japan, in Canada, and in various 
other parts of the world, several thou- 
sand additional infants will be added to 
the list of these grossly deformed indi- 
viduals. We barely escaped that tragedy 
here in the United States, thanks to the 
courage, tenacity and good judgment of 
Dr. Frances Kelsey and several of her 
associates at the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. I say that we barely escaped 
this tragedy because, under our present 
laws, there are really no reliable safe- 
guards to prevent such a tragedy. Dr. 
Helen Taussig of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, recently made this point. Our con- 
sumer drug protection laws go back to 
1938 and have hardly been changed since 
then. They were probably all right 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, but to- 
day these laws are unable to provide the 
American consumer with the kind of 
protection he deserves and needs at a 
time when the whole technology and sci- 
ence of drug production and manufac- 
ture is changing radically. 

Whereas consumers were spending 
about $150 million each year on pre- 
scription drugs back in 1938, today they 
are spending well over $3 billion. Even 
in the past one-half dozen years, we 
have seen the drug industry increase its 
pharmaceutical research and develop- 
ment expenditures from about $105 mil- 
lion in 1956 to an anticipated $275 mil- 
lion in 1962. On the average, there are 
about two new drugs developed in the 
United States of America every single 
day of the year. For example, in fiscal 
year 1962, FDA received 693 new drug 
applications. In addition, drugs already 
approved by FDA and on the market are 
constantly being modified. For exam- 
ple, in fiscal year 1962, the Food and 
Drug Administration received 3,497 re- 
quests by the drug industry to approve 
changes in drugs already available to 
consumers. 

As I indicated, Mr. Chairman, the law 
of 1938 was written for another age with 
another set of circumstances. We have 
moved at a tremendous rate since then, 
both in population and in technology. 
No one back in 1938 could have dreamed 
or imagined in any way the advances 
that have evolved since then. It is im- 
perative, therefore, that we in this House 
enact legislation to protect American 
consumers and provide Americans with 
a degree of protection which this day 
and age require. 

The bill that is before us, H.R. 11581, 
will amend the law of 1938, the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and pro- 
vide the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion—through the Secretary of HEW— 
with much of the additional authority 
it needs to catch up with the quarter 
century that has elapsed since 1938 and 
to confront the challenges facing con- 
sumers today. It does this in a number 
of ways. 

Today, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has no authority to require drug 
manufacturers to open some of their 
files to FDA inspection. We are not talk- 
ing here about files that contain finan- 
cial, sales, and pricing data. We are 
not talking here about files that contain 
confidential personnel data. We are not 
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trying in this bill to compromise the 
competitive position of industry. We are 
talking about files that contain reports 
of adverse reactions to drugs. We are 
talking about files that contain data on 
the qualifications of those who are doing 
the research and who pass judgment on 
new drugs. We are talking about files 
in which the controls used in the manu- 
facturing process of these drugs are 
spelled out and elaborated. We are talk- 
ing about files that contain the qualifi- 
cations of those individuals who are test- 
ing and investigating new drugs for these 
manufacturers. 

This kind of information, the avail- 
ability of which is not now assured to 
the Food and Drug Administration, is 
essential if FDA is to be permitted to 
remove from investigational channels 
drugs, such as thalidomide, that could 
cause tragic consequences. It is infor- 
mation of this nature that can give the 
FDA’s medical officers, such as Dr. Kel- 
sey, information to verify the data that 
is sent to them by the drug manufac- 
turers. It is this kind of information 
that can provide FDA with leads to cer- 
tain drugs on the market that are pro- 
ducing adverse reactions. 

This is the kind of authority that the 
Federal Government must have if it is 
to provide the kind of protection we all 
want for the consumers of this Nation. 
H.R. 11581 proposes to make this kind of 
information and files available for ex- 
amination by appropriate authority. 

Another provision of H.R, 11581 is to 
give the Food and Drug Administration 
the authority to approve not only the 
safety of a new drug but also its efficacy. 
It is almost unbelievable that for all 
these years we have never had a statute 
to assure the American public that the 
drugs being prescribed on the market 
are effective as well as safe. Undoubt- 
edly, each year there are many drugs 
that reach the market that are quite 
safe but are probably quite ineffective to 
relieve the ailment for which they are 
marketed. Unless the manufacturer of 
such a drug makes gross overstatements 
in his labeling and advertising, nothing 
can be done to prevent a drug from 
reaching the consumer. Needless to say, 
this is not only a serious handicap to 
the consumer’s pocketbook, but it can 
also be a very serious danger. A doctor 
who prescribes such a drug thinking that 
it will be effective might seriously jeop- 
ardize the health of his patient when 
another drug on the market, which is 
truly effective, could have been used. 
H.R. 11581 would remedy this deficiency. 

However, I call attention to a serious 
gap in the advertising portion of the 
bill. The so-called Younger amendment 
which was added in committee, lines 15 
through 22 on page 58 of the bill, would, 
for practical purposes, kill section 131 
of the bill. This amendment should be 
stricken. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not elaborate any 
further on the importance of this legis- 
lation we are acting upon today. I have 
just pointed to some of its many pro- 
visions. I could go on and say something 
about the antibiotics provision that 
would change the current law so that 
FDA can approve and certify for safety 
and potency on a batch-by-batch basis 
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all antibiotics rather than just a handful 
of antibiotics as the law now stipulates. 
I could speak at length about provisions 
requiring more effective reporting of ad- 
verse drug reactions to FDA, doctors, and 
the public. I could point to the provi- 
sions that will greatly strengthen FDA’s 
ability to require drug manufacturers to 
improve the manufacturing controls they 
use in the production of drugs, controls 
that are essential to assure that drugs 
contain the right ingredients in the right 
amounts. Sufficient to say, that nearly 
a quarter of a century after the pure 
food and drug law was last given a 
thorough overhaul—years that have wit- 
nessed amazing changes in practically 
all aspects of our daily lives but certainly 
in our creation, production, and distri- 
bution of drugs—we haye today an op- 
portunity to strengthen our outmoded 
drug laws for the protection of all Amer- 
icans. I sincerely believe that this leg- 
islation will be remembered as one of the 
most constructive and important bills 
passed by this session of the 87th Con- 
gress. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
join with my colleagues in commending 
the distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Arkansas, 
the Honorable Oren Harris, on the great 
work he has done in the closing days of 
this session on this bill which amends the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
further protect the public by strengthen- 
ing and clarifying the present law. This 
bill comes to the House floor after pro- 
longed hearings by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and care- 
ful consideration in executive sessions. 

I am proud to support the provisions 
of this bill which are designed to protect 
the public health by imposing additional 
requirements with regard to the manu- 
facture and distribution of drugs and 
antibiotics. I feel that this bill will pro- 
vide additional safeguards which are 
necessary but it will not have a limiting 
effect on research or development of new 
drugs. We must continue to make prog- 
gress in this field but we must adequate- 
ly protect the public in the testing of 
investigational drugs. I am hopeful that 
this bill will be enacted into law. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, certainly 
no event in the past year so affected the 
American conscience as the tragedy 
evoked by the knowledge that the drug 
thalidomide was causing grotesquely 
malformed babies. Similar tragedy in 
the United States was averted by the 
professional competence of Dr. Frances 
E. Kelsey, of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Despite strong pressure, her 
steadfast determination not to clear the 
controversial drug remained undaunted. 
By her heroic effort the drug was pre- 
cluded from general marketing in this 
country. This is probably the most co- 
gent reason why this bill is before Con- 
gress this session. 

In January of this year a poll among 
my constituents of Westchester and Put- 
nam Counties and their response clearly 
indicated that they were cognizant of the 
need for reform of our drug laws. Of 
those replying to the poll 67 percent 
were in favor of tighter restrictions on 
the drug laws. 
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Hearings conducted this year before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee reaffirmed my convictions of 
the need for more stringent laws regard- 
ing the control, certification, marketing, 
and effectiveness of drugs for sale to the 
American public. I favor that informa- 
tion on old and new drugs be dissemi- 
nated on a wider, more complete, and 
effective basis. We should not continue 
to countenance misinformation or an 
absence of opportunity for our citizens to 
acquire such knowledge. These defi- 
ciencies are among other loopholes 
remedied in the bill presented to the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, in legislation of a 
highly technical nature, pitfalls may 
arise out of its subsequent implementa- 
tion. Any legislation which too strin- 
gently regulates and restricts—contains 
the specter of the ramifications of too 
much control which could diminish re- 
search incentive. We must be watchful 
not to frustrate research and develop- 
ment of drugs which have greatly con- 
tributed to our world leadership in medi- 
cine and public health. However, it will 
only be through its application that we 
can accumulate sufficient evidence to 
correct deficiencies, if any. I believe 
this bill avoids the pitfalls of too much 
control. 

Because of the need for a more effec- 
tive law, and because this bill corrects 
some of the defects in our present law, I 
support this legislation. It is necessary 
for the public health and safety of our 
citizens, and will not impede the contin- 
uation of the role of the United States 
as a world leader in the most humane of 
our exports—technical medical skill and 
medicine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will read the committee 
substitute amendment now in the bill 
as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act, divided into titles and sections accord- 
ing to the following table of contents, may 
be cited as the “Drug Amendments of 1962”. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Title I—Drugs 
Part A—Amendments To Assure Safety, 
Effectiveness, and Reliability 
Sec. 101. Requirement of adequate controls 
in manufacture. 
Effectiveness and safety of new 
drugs. 
Records and reports as to experi- 
ence on new drugs. 
. 104. New drug clearance procedure. 
. 105. Certification of all antibiotics. 
. 106. Records and reports as to experi- 
ence on antibiotics. 

107. Effective dates and application of 

part A. 

Part B—Standardization of drug names 
Sec. 111. Authority to standardize names. 
Sec. 112. Name to be used on drug label. 
Sec. 113. Nonapplicability to cosmetics. 

Part C—Amendments as to Advertising 
Sec. 131. Prescription drug advertisements. 
Title 1I—Factory Inspection Authority 

Sec. 201. Factory inspection. 

Sec. 202. Confidentiality of information ob- 
tained by inspection. 

Sec. 203. Effective date. 


102. 
. 103. 


Sec. 
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TITLE I—DRUGS 


Part A—Amendments to assure safety, effec- 
tiveness, and reliability 


Requirement of Adequate Controls in 
Manufacture 

Sec. 101. (a) Clause (2) of paragraph (a) 
of section 501 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 351) is amended to 
read as follows: “(2)(A) if it has been pre- 
pared, packed, or held under insanitary con- 
ditions whereby it may have been contam- 
inated with filth, or whereby it may have 
been rendered injurious to health; or (B) if 
it is a drug and the methods used in, or the 
facilities or controls used for, its manufac- 
ture, processing, packing, or holding do not 
conform to or are not operated or admin- 
istered in conformity with current good 
manufacturing practice (as determined in 
accordance with regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary) to assure that such drug 
meets the requirements of this Act as to 
safety and has the identity and strength, 
and meets the quality and purity character- 
istics, which it purports or is represented to 
possess; ”. 

(b) Section 701(e) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
371(e)) is amended by striking out, in the 
first sentence, 501 (b)“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “501 (a) or (b) “. 

Effectiveness and Safety of New Drugs 

Sec. 102. (a) (1) Section 201(p)(1) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321(p)(1)), defining the term “new 
drug”, is amended by (A) inserting therein, 
immediately after the words “to evaluate 
the safety”, the words “and effectiveness”, 
and (B) inserting therein, immediately after 
the words “as safe”, the words “and effective”. 

(2) Section 201(p)(2) of such Act (21 
U.S.C. 321(p)(2)) is amended by inserting 
therein, immediately after the word “safety”, 
the words “and effectiveness”. 

(b) Section 505(b) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
355 (b)) is amended by inserting therein, 
immediately after the words “is safe for 
use”, the words “and whether such drug is 
effective in use”, 

(c) Section 505 (d) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
355 (d)) is amended to read as follows: 

(d) If the Secretary finds, after due 
notice to the applicant in accordance with 
subsection (c) and giving him an opportu- 
nity for a hearing, in accordance with said 
subsection, that (1) the investigations, re- 
ports of which are required to be submitted 
to the Secretary pursuant to subsection (b), 
do not include adequate tests by all methods 
reasonably applicable to show whether or 
not such drug is safe for use under the 
conditions prescribed, recommended, or 
suggested in the proposed labeling thereof; 
(2) the results of such tests show that such 
drug is unsafe for use under such condi- 
tions or do not show that such drug is safe 
for use under such conditions; (3) the 
methods used in, and the facilities and con- 
trols used for, the manufacture, processing, 
and packing of such drug are inadequate to 
preserve its identity, strength, quality, and 
purity; (4) upon the basis of the informa- 
tion submitted to him as part of the appli- 
cation, or upon the basis of any other in- 
formation before him with respect to such 
drug, he has insufficient information to de- 
termine whether such drug is safe for use 
under such conditions; or (5) evaluated on 
the basis of the information submitted to 
him as part of the application and any other 
information before him with respect to such 
drug, there is a lack of substantial evidence 
that the drug will have the effect it purports 
or is represented to have under the condi- 
tions of use prescribed, recommended, or 
suggested in the proposed labeling thereof; 
or (6) based on a fair evaluation of all ma- 
terial facts, such labeling is false or mis- 
leading in any particular; he shall issue an 
order refusing to approve the application. 
if, after such notice and opportunity for 
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hearing, the Secretary finds that clauses (1) 
through (6) do not apply, he shall issue an 
order approving the application. As used 
in this subsection and subsection (e), the 
term ‘substantial evidence’ means evidence 
consisting of adequate and well-controlled 
investigations, including clinical investiga- 
tions, by experts qualified by scientific train- 
ing and experience to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the drug involved, on the basis of 
which it could fairly and responsibly be 
concluded by such experts that the drug 
will have the effect it purports or is repre- 
sented to have under the conditions of use 
prescribed, recommended, or suggested in 
the labeling or proposed labeling thereof.” 
(d) Section 505(e) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
355(e)) is amended to read as follows: 
“(e) The Secretary shall, after due notice 
and opportunity for hearing to the appli- 
cant, withdraw approval of an application 
with respect to any drug under this sec- 
tion if the Secretary finds (1) that clinical 
or other experience, tests, or other scientif- 
ic data show that such drug is unsafe for 
use under the conditions of use upon the 
basis of which the application was approved; 
(2) that new evidence of clinical experience, 
not contained in such application or not 
available to the Secretary until after such 
application was approved, or tests by new 
methods, or tests by methods not deemed rea- 
sonably applicable when such application 
was approved, evaluated together with 
the evidence available to the Secretary 
when the application was approved, 
shows that such drug is not shown to 
be safe for use under the conditions of use 
upon the basis of which the application was 
approved; or (3) on the basis of new in- 
formation before him with respect to such 
drug, evaluated together with the evi- 
dence available to him when the applica- 
tion was approved, that there is a lack of 
substantial evidence that the drug will have 
the effect it purports or is represented to 
have under the conditions of use prescribed, 
recommended, or suggested in the labeling 
thereof; or (4) that the application contains 
any untrue statement of a material fact: 
Provided, That if the Secretary (or in his 
absence the officer acting as Secretary) finds 
that there is an imminent hazard to the 
public health, he may suspend the approval 
of such application immediately, and give 
the applicant prompt notice of his action 
and afford the applicant the opportunity for 
an expedited hearing under this subsection; 
but the authority ocnferred by this proviso 
to suspend the approval of an application 
shall not be delegated. The Secretary may 
also, after due notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the applicant, withdraw the ap- 
proval of an application with respect to 
any drug under this section if the Secretary 
finds (1) that the applicant has failed to 
establish a system for maintaining required 
records, or has repeatedly or deliberately 
failed to maintain such records or to make 
required reports, in accordance with a reg- 
ulation or order under subsection (j), or the 


by paragraph (2) of such subsec- 

tion; or (2) that on the basis of new in- 
formation before him, evaluated together 
with the evidence before him when the ap- 
plication was approved, the methods used 
in, or the facilities and controls used for, the 
manufacture, processing, and packing of such 
drug are inadequate to assure and preserve 
its identity, strength, quality, and purity and 
were not made adequate within a reasonable 
time after receipt of written notice from the 
the matter complained 

of; or (3) that on the basis of new informa- 
ion before him, evaluated together with 
the evidence before him when the applica- 
tion was approved, the labeling of such 
drug, based on a fair evaluation of all 
material facts, is false or misleading in any 
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particular and was not corrected within a 
reasonable time after receipt of written 
notice from the Secretary specifying the 
matter complained of. Any order under 
this subsection shall state the findings upon 
which it is based.” 


Records and Reports as to Experience on New 
Drugs 


Sec. 103. (a) Section 505 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 355) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(j) (1) In the case of any drug for which 
an approval of an application filed pursuant 
to this section is in effect, the applicant 
shall establish and maintain such records, 
and make such reports to the Secretary, of 
data relating to clinical experience and other 
data or information, received or otherwise 
obtained by such applicant with respect to 
such drug, as the Secretary may by general 
regulation, or by order with respect to such 
application, prescribe on the basis of a find- 
ing that such records and reports are neces- 
sary in order to enable the Secretary to de- 
termine, or facilitate a determination, 
whether there is or may be ground for in- 
voking subsection (e) of this section. 

“(2) Every person required under this sec- 
tion to maintain records, and every person 
in charge or custody thereof, shall, upon re- 
quest of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at all reasonable times to have access 
to and copy and verify such records.” 

(b) Section 505 () of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
355(i)) is amended (1) by inserting “the 
foregoing subsections of” immediately after 
“operation of”; (2) by inserting “and effec- 
tiveness” immediately after “safety”; and (3) 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentences: “Such regulations may pro- 
vide for conditioning such exemption upon— 

“(1) the submission to the Secretary, be- 
fore any clinical testing of a new drug is 
undertaken, of reports, by the manufacturer 
or the sponsor of the investigation of such 
drug, of preclinical tests of such drug ade- 
quate to justify the proposed clinical test- 
ing; 

“(2) the manufacturer or the sponsor of 
the investigation of a new drug proposed to 
be distributed to investigators for clinical 
testing obtaining a signed agreement from 
each of such investigators that patients to 
whom the drug is administered will be un- 
der his personal supervision, or under the 
supervision of investigators responsible to 
him, and that he will not supply such drug 
to any other investigator, or to clinics, for 
administration to human beings; and 

“(3) the establishment and maintenance 

of such records, and the making of such re- 
ports to the Secretary, by the manufacturer 
or the sponsor of the investigation of such 
drug, of data obtained as the result of such 
investigational use of such drug, as the Sec- 
retary finds will enable him to evaluate the 
safety and effectiveness of such drug in the 
event of the filing of an application pur- 
suant to subsection (b). 
Such regulations shall provide that such ex- 
emption shall be conditioned upon the man- 
ufacturer, or the sponsor of the investiga- 
tion, requiring that (1) experts using such 
drugs for investigational purposes inform 
any human beings to whom such drugs, or 
any controls used in connection therewith, 
are being administered, or their representa- 
tives, that such drugs are being used for 
investigational purposes and obtain the con- 
sent of such human beings or their repre- 
sentatives, and (2) such experts certify to 
such manufacturer or sponsor that such 
consent will be obtained. Nothing in this 
subsection shall be construed to require any 
clinical investigator to submit directly to the 
Secretary reports on the investigational use 
of drugs.” 
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(c) Section 301(e) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
331(e)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The refusal to permit access to or 
copying of any record as required by section 
703; or the failure to establish or maintain 
any record, or make any report, required 
under section 505 (i) or 155. or the refusal 
to permit access to or verification or copy- 
ing of any such required record.” 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “(e),”. 


New Drug Clearance Procedure 


Sec. 104. (a) Section 505(a) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
$35(a)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No person shall introduce or deliver 
for introduction into interstate commerce 
any new drug, unless an approval of an ap- 
plication filed pursuant to subsection (b) 
is effective with respect to such A 

(b) Section 505 (e) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
355(c)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after the filing of an application under this 
subsection, or such additional period as may 
be agreed upon by the Secretary and the 
applicant, the Secretary shall either—— 

“(1) approve the application if he then 
finds that none of the grounds for den 
approval specified in subsection (d) applies, 
or 


“(2) give the applicant notice of an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing before the Secretary 
under subsection (d) on the question 
whether such application is approvable. If 
the applicant elects to accept the oppor- 
tunity for hearing by written request with- 
in thirty days after such notice, such hear- 
ing shall commence not more than ninety 
days after the expiration of such thirty days 
unless the Secretary and the applicant other- 
wise agree. Any such hearing shall there- 
after be conducted on an expedited basis 
and the Secretary's order thereon shall be 
issued within ninety days after such hear- 
ing is comple: 

(e) Section 505(f) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
355(f)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Whenever the Secretary finds that the 
facts so require, he shall revoke any previous 
order under subsection (d) or (e) refusing, 
withdrawing, or suspending approval of an 
apPlication and shall approve such applica- 
tion or reinstate such approval, as may be 
appropriate.” 

(d) (1) The first four sentences of section 
505 (h) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 355(h)) are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(h) An appeal may be taken by the ap- 
plicant from an order of the Secretary re- 
fusing or withdrawing approval of an ap- 
plication under this section. Such appeal 
shall be taken by filing in the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit wherein such 
applicant resides or has his principal place 
of business, or in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit, 
within sixty days after the entry of such 
order, a written petition praying that the 
order of the Secretary be set aside. A copy 
of such petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Sec- 
retary, or any officer designated by him for 
that purpose, and thereupon the Secretary 
shall certify and file in the court the record 
upon which the order complained of was en- 
tered, as provided in section 2112 of title 28, 
United States Code. Upon the filing of such 
petition such court shall have exclusive ju- 
risdiction to affirm or set aside such order, 
except that until the filing of the record the 
Secretary may modify or set aside his ord 

(2) The ninth sentence of such section 
505 (h) is amended to read as follows: The 
judgment of the court affirming or setting 
aside any such order of the Secretary shall 
be final, subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States certiorari 
or certification as provided in section 1254 
of title 28 of the United States Code.” 
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(3) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall not apply to any appeal taken 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act. 

(e)(1) Section 301(1) of such Act (21 
U.S.C, 331(1)) is amended by (1) inserting 
“approval of“ before “an application”, and 
(2) striking out “effective” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “in effect”. 

(2) Clause (C) of section 503(b)(1) of 
such Act (21 U.S.C. 353(b)(1)) is amended 
by striking out “effective” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “approved”. 

(f)(1) Clause (A) of paragraph (3) of 
section 409(c) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 348(c) ) 
is amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “, except 
that this proviso shall not apply with respect 
to the use of a substance as an ingredient of 
feed for animals which are raised for food 
production, if the Secretary finds (i) that, 
under the conditions of use and feeding 
ov in proposed labeling and reasonably 

to be followed in practice, such 
— will not adversely affect the animals 
for which such feed is intended, and (il) 
that no residue of the additive will be found 
(by methods of examination prescribed or 
approved by the by regulations, 
which regulations shall not be subject to sub- 
section (f) and (g)) in any edible portion of 
such animal after slaughter or in any food 
yielded by or derived from the living animal”. 

(2) Subparagraph (B) of paragraph (5) of 
section 706(b) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 376(b)) 
is amended by inserting before the period 
at the end of the subparagraph a colon and 
the following proviso: “Provided, That clause 
(i) of this subparagraph (B) shall not apply 
with respect to the use of a color additive as 
an ingredient of feed for animals which are 
raised for food production, if the Secretary 
finds that, under the conditions of use and 
feeding specified in proposed labeling and 
reasonably certain to be followed in practice, 
such additive will not adversely affect the 
animals for which such feed is intended, and 
that no residue of the additive will be found 
(by methods of examination prescribed or ap- 
proved by the Secretary by regulations, which 
regulations shall not be subject to subsection 
(d)) in any edilble portion of such animals 
after slaughter or in any food yielded by or 
derived from the living animal”. 


Certification of All Antibiotics 

Src. 105. (a) The heading of section 507 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(21 U.S.C. 357) is further amended to read 
“Certification of Drugs Containing Antibi- 
otics”, and the first sentence of subsection 
(a) of such section 507 is amended to read as 
follows: “The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, pursuant to regulations 
promulgated by him, shall provide for the 
certification of batches of drugs composed 
wholly or partly of any kind of penicillin, 
streptomycin, chlortetracycline, chloram- 
phenicol, or bacitracin or any derivative 
thereof, and of drugs intended for use by 
man and composed wholly or partly of any 
other kind of antibiotic substance (includ- 
ing the chemically synthesized equivalent of 
any such substance) .” 

(b) Such section 507 is further amended 
by adding at the end of such section the 
following new subsection: 

“(h) In the case of a drug for which, on 
the day immediately preceding the effective 
date of this subsection, a prior approval of 
an application under section 505 had not 
been withdrawn under section 505(e), the 
initial issuance of regulations providing for 
certification or exemption of such drug un- 
der this section 507 shall, with respect to the 
conditions of use prescribed, recommended, 
or suggested in the labeling covered by such 
application, not be conditioned upon an af- 
firmative finding of the efficacy of such drug. 
Any subsequent amendment or repeal of 
such regulations so as no longer to provide 
for such certification or exemption on the 
ground of a lack of efficacy of such drug for 
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use under such conditions of use may be ef- 
fected only if (1) such amendment or repeal 
is made in accordance with the procedure 
specified in subsection (f) of this section 
and (2) the Secretary finds, on the basis of 
new information with respect to such drug 
evaluated together with the information be- 
fore him when the application under section 
505 became effective or was approved, that 
there is a lack of substantial evidence (as 
defined in section 505(d)) that the drug has 
the effect it purports or is represented to 
have under such conditions of use.” 

(c) Section 502(1) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
352(1)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) If it is, or purports to be, or is repre- 
sented as a drug composed wholly or partly 
of any kind of penicillin, streptomycin, 
chlortetracycline, chloramphenicol, or paci- 
tracin, or any derivative thereof, or a drug 
intended for use by man and composed 
wholly or partly of any other kind of sub- 
stance within the purview of section 507, 
unless (1) it is from a batch with respect 
to which a certificate or release has been 
issued pursuant to section 507, and (2) such 
certificate or release is in effect with respect 
to such drug: Provided, That this paragraph 
shall not apply to any drug or class of drugs 
exempted by regulations promulgated under 
section 507 (e) or (d).“ 
Records and Reports As to Experience on 

Antibiotics 


Sec. 106. (a) Section 507 of such Act (21 
U.S.C, 357) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) (1) Every person engaged in manufac- 
turing, compounding, or processing any drug 
within the purview of this section with 
respect to which a certificate or release has 
been issued pursuant to this section shall 
establish and maintain such records, and 
make such reports to the Secretary, of data 
relating to clincal experience and other data 
or information, received or otherwise ob- 
tained by such person with respect to such 
drug, as the Secretary may by general regu- 
lation, or by order with respect to such cer- 
tification or release, prescribe on the basis 
of a finding that such records and reports 
are necessary in order to enable the Secre- 
tary to make, or to facilitate, a determina- 
tion as to whether such certificate or re- 
lease should be rescinded or whether any 
regulation issued under this section should 
be amended or repealed. 

“(2) Every person required under this sec- 
tion to maintain records, and every person 
having charge or custody thereof, shall, upon 
request of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at all reasonable times to have access 
to and copy and verify such records.” 

(b) Section 507(d) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
357(d)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentences: “Such 
regulations may provide for conditioning the 
exemption under clause (3) upon— 

“(1) the submission to the Secretary, be- 
fore any clinical testing of a new drug is 
undertaken, of reports, by the manufacturer 
or the sponsor of the investigation of such 
drug, of preclinical tests of such drug ade- 
quate to justify the proposed clinical testing; 

“(2) the manufacturer or the sponsor of 
the investigation of a new drug proposed 
to be distributed to investigators for clinical 
testing obtaining a signed agreement from 
each of such investigators that patients to 
whom the drug is administered will be under 
his personal supervision, or under the super- 
vision of investigators responsible to him, 
and that he will not supply such drug to any 
other investigator, or to clinics, for adminis- 
tration to human beings; and 

“(3) the establishment and maintenance 
of such records, and the making of such re- 
ports to the Secretary, by the manufacturer 
or the sponsor of the investigation of such 
drug, of data obtained as the result of such 
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investigational use of such drug, as the 
Secretary finds will enable him to evaluate 
the safety and effectiveness of such drug in 
the event of the filing of an application for 
certification or release pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a). 

Such regulations shall provide that such 
exemption shall be conditioned upon the 
manufacturer, or the sponsor of the investi- 
gation, requiring that (1) experts using such 
drugs for investigational purposes inform 
any human beings to whom such drugs, or 
any controls used in connection therewith 
are being administered, or their representa- 
tives, that such drugs are being used for 
investigational purposes and obtain the con- 
sent of such human beings or their repre- 
sentatives, and (2) such experts certify to 
such manufacturer or sponsor that such 
consent will be obtained. Nothing in this 
subsection shall be construed to require any 
clinical investigator to submit directly to 
the Secretary reports on the investigational 
use of drugs.” 

(c) Section 301(e) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
331(e)), as amended by section 103(c) of 
this Act, is further amended by striking out 
“505 (1) or (J)“ and in lieu thereof 
“505 (i) or (J), or 507 (d) or (g)“. 


Effective Dates and Application of Part A 


Sec. 107. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this section, the amendments made by the 
foregoing sections of this part A shall take 
effect on the date of enactment. 

(b) The amendments made by sections 
101, 103, 105, and 106 of this part A shall, 
with respect to any drug, take effect on the 
first day of the seventh calendar month fol- 
lowing the month in which this Act is en- 
acted. 

(c) The amendments made by this Act 
to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
insofar as such amendments relate to the 
effectiveness of drugs (except clause (3) of 
the first sentence of section 505(e) of such 
Act), shall not apply to any drug with re- 
spect to which an application under section 
505 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act was effective on the day immediately 
preceding the date of enactment of this 
Act, so long as amendment of such appli- 
cation is not proposed and approval of such 
application has not been suspended or with- 
drawn under section 505 of such Act, as 
amended by this Act. An application filed 
pursuant to section 505(b) of such Act which 
was effective on the day immediately pre- 
ceding the date of enactment of this Act 
shall, upon the date of enactment of this 
Act, be deemed to be an application approved 
by the Secretary. If an application filed with 

to a new drug pursuant to such sec- 
tion 505(b) prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act is still pending before the Secre- 
tary on such date, the running of the period 
within which the Secretary must act on 
such application pursuant to section 505(c) 
of such Act, as amended by this Act, shall 
be deemed to have commenced on the day 
immediately following the date on which 
such application was in fact filed. 

(d) The amendments made by this Act to 
section 201(p) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act shall not apply to any 
drug which, on the day immediately preced- 
ing the date of enactment of this Act, (1) 
was commercially used or sold in the United 
States, (2) was not a new drug as defined by 
section 201(p) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act as then in force, and (3) 
was not covered by an effective application 
under section 505 of that Act, when intended 
solely for use under conditions prescribed, 
recommended, or suggested in labeling with 
respect to such drug on that day. 


Part B—Standardization of drug names 
Authority To Standardize Names 


Sec. 111. (a) The Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as amended by this Act, is 
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further amended by adding at the end of 
chapter V the following new section: 


“Authority To Standardize Names 


“Sec, 508. Whenever in the judgment of 
the Secretary such action is necessary or de- 
sirable in the interest of achieving useful- 
ness or simplicity of drug nomenclature, or 
because of the existence of two or more non- 
proprietary names (other than the system- 
atic chemical name) for the same drug (or 
for two or more drugs which are identical 
in their active ingredients and substantially 
identical in their pharmacological action, 
strength, quality, and purity), or because 
the common or usual name of a drug is mis- 
leading, confusing, or not sufficiently in- 
formative, or because there exists no com- 
mon or usual name for a drug, he may 
promulgate regulations establishing a single 
standard name for such drug (or for such 
identical drugs), together with any related 
or additional information which in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary is desirable to facili- 
tate the correct and effective use of such 
standard name. In no event, however, shall 
the Secretary establish a standard name so 
as to infringe a valid trademark.” 

(b) This section shall take effect on the 
date of its enactment. 


Name to be Used on Drug Label 


Sec. 112. (a) Section 502(e) of such Act 
(21 U.S.C, 352(e)) is amended by— 

(1) inserting the subparagraph designa- 
tion “(1)” after “(e)”; 

(2) striking out the words “If it is a drug 
and is not designated solely by a name recog- 
nized in an official compendium unless its 
label bears (1) the common or usual name 
of the drug, if such there be; and (2), in 
case it is fabricated from two or more in- 
gredients, the common or usual name of each 
active ingredient”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “If it is a drug, unless (A) its label 
bears, to the exclusion of any other non- 
proprietary name (except the applicable sys- 
tematic chemical name or the chemical 
formula), (i) the established name (as de- 
fined in subparagraph (2)) of the drug, if 
such there be, and (ii), in case it is fab- 
ricated from two or more ingredients, the 
established name and quantity of each active 
ingredient”; 

(3) striking out the words “the name” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “the 
established name”; 

(4) inserting therein, immediately after 
the colon following the words “contained 
therein”, the following: Provided, That the 
requirement for stating the quantity of the 
active ingredients, other than the quantity 
of those specifically named in this para- 
graph, shall apply only to prescription drugs; 
and (B) for any prescription drug the estab- 
lished name of such drug or ingredient, as 
the case may be, on such label is printed 
prominently and in type at least half as 
large as that used thereon for any pro- 
prietary name or designation for such drug 
or ingredient:"; 

(5) striking out the words “clause (2) of 
this paragraph” in the proviso to such para- 
graph and in lieu thereof “clause 
(A) (ii) or clause (B) of this subparagraph”; 
and 


(6) adding at the end of such paragraph 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(2) As used in this paragraph (e), the 
term ‘established name’, with respect to a 
drug or ingredient thereof, means (A) the 
applicable standard name established pur- 
suant to section 508, or (B), if there is no 
such mame and such drug, or such ingre- 
dient, is an article recognized in an official 
compendium, then the official title thereof 
in such compendium, or (C) if neither 
clause (A) nor clause (B) of this subpara- 
graph applies, then the common or usual 
name, if any, of such drug or of such in- 
gredient: Provided further, That where 
clause (B) of this subparagraph applies to 
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an article recognized in the United States 
Pharmacopeia and in the Homoeopathic 
Pharmacopoeia under different official titles, 
the official title used in the United States 
Pharmacopeia shall apply unless it is labeled 
and offered for sale as a homoeopathic drug, 
in which case the official title used in the 
Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia shall apply.” 

(b) Section 502(g) of such Act (21 U.S.C, 
352(g)) is amended by inserting immediately 
before the period at the end thereof a colon 
and the following proviso: “Provided fur- 
ther, That, in the event of inconsistency 
between the requirements of this paragraph 
and those of paragraph (e) as to the name 
by which the drug or its ingredients shall 
be designated, the requirements of para- 
graph (e) shall prevail”. 

(c) This section shall take effect on the 
first day of the seventh calendar month fol- 
lowing the month in which this Act is 
enacted. 


Nonapplicability to Cosmetics 


Sec. 113. Chapter V of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended by sec- 
tion 111 of this Act, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“Nonapplicability to Cosmetics 


“Sec. 509. This chapter, as amended by the 
Drug Amendments of 1962, shall not apply to 
any cosmetic unless such cosmetic is also a 
drug or device or component thereof.” 


Part D—Amendments as to advertising 
Prescription Drug Advertisements 


Sec. 131. (a) Section 502 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 352) 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(n) In the case of any prescription drug 
distributed or offered for sale in any State, 
unless the manufacturer, packer, or dis- 
tributor thereof includes in all advertise- 
ments and other descriptive printed matter 
issued or caused to be issued by the manu- 
facturer, packer, or distributor, with respect 
to that drug a true statement of (1) the 
established name as defined in section 502 
(e), printed prominently and in type at least 
half as large as that used for any trade or 
brand name thereof, (2) the formula show- 
ing quantitatively each ingredient of such 
drug, and (3) such other information relat- 
ing to side effects, contraindications, and 
effectiveness as shall be required in regula- 
tions which shall be issued by the Secretary 
in accordance with the procedure specified 
in section 701(e) of this Act: Provided, That 
(A) except in extraordinary circumstances, 
no regulation issued under this paragraph 
shall require prior approval by the Secretary 
of the content of any advertisement, and (B) 
no advertisement of a prescription drug, pub- 
lished after the effective date of regulations 
issued under this paragraph applicable to 
advertisement of prescription drugs, shall, 
with respect to the matters specified in this 
paragraph or covered by such regulations, 
be subject to the provisions of sections 12 
through 17 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, as amended (15 U.S.C. 52-57). No 
prescription drug shall be deemed to be mis- 
branded under this paragraph by reason of 
the failure of any advertisement to include 
information complying with clauses (2) and 
(3) of the preceding sentence, if information 
complying with those clauses is freely avail- 
able in other written materials to licensed 
practitioners upon their request to the 
advertiser of the prescription drug, and if 
such advertisement contains a conspicuous 
statement of such availability.” 

(b) No which was being commer- 
cially distributed prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act shall be deemed to be 
misbranded under paragraph (o) of section 
502 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, as added by this section, until the ear- 
lier of the following dates: (1) the first day 
of the seventh month following the month 
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in which this Act is enacted; or (2) the ef- 
fective date of regulations first issued under 
clause (3) of such paragraph (o) in accord- 
ance with the procedure specified in section 
701 (e) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 

TITLE II—FACTORY INSPECTION AUTHORITY 

Factory inspection 

Sec. 201. (a) Section 704(a) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
374(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) For purposes of enforcement of this 
Act, officers or employees duly designated by 
the Secretary, upon presenting appropriate 
credentials and a written notice to the own- 
er, operator, or agent in charge, are author- 
ized (1) to enter, at reasonable times, any 
factory, warehouse, or establishment in which 
food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics are manu- 
factured, processed, packed, or held, for in- 
troduction into interstate commerce or after 
such introduction, or to enter any vehicle 
being used to transport or hold such food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics in interstate 
commerce; and (2) to inspect, at reasonable 
times and within reasonable limits and in 
a reasonable manner, such factory, ware- 
house, establishment, or vehicle and all per- 
tinent equipment, finished and unfinished 
materials, containers, and labeling therein. 
In the case of any factory, warehouse, or 
establishment in which prescription drugs 
are manufactured, p. packed, or 
held, the inspection shall extend to all things 
therein (including records, files, papers, 
processes, controls, and facilities) bearing on 
whether prescription drugs which are adul- 
terated or misbranded within the meaning 
of this Act, or which may not be manu- 
factured, introduced into interstate com- 
merce, or sold, or offered for sale by reason 
of any provision of this Act, have been or 
are being manufactured, processed, packed, 
transported, or held in any such place, or 
otherwise bearing on violation of this Act. 
No inspection authorized for prescription 
drugs by the preceding sentence shall ex- 
tend to (A) financial data, (B) sales data 
other than shipment data, (C) pricing data, 
(D) personnel data (other than data as to 
qualifications of technical and professional 
personnel performing functions subject to 
this Act), and (E) research data (other than 
data, relating to new drugs and antibiotic 
drugs, subject to reporting and inspection 
under regulations lawfully issued pursuant 
to section 505 (i) or (j) or section 507 (d) 
or (g) of this Act, and data, relating to 
other drugs, which in the case of a new drug 
would be subject to reporting or inspection 
under lawful regulations issued pursuant to 
section 505(j) of the Act). A separate notice 
shall be given for each such inspection, but 
a notice shall not be required for each entry 
made during the period covered by the in- 
spection. Each such inspection shall be 
commenced and completed with reasonable 
promptness. The provisions of the second 
sentence of this subsection shall not apply 
to— 

“(1) pharmacies which maintain estab- 
lishments in conformance with any applica- 
ble local laws regulating the practice of 
pharmacy and medicine and which are reg- 
ularly engaged in dispensing prescription 
drugs, upon prescriptions of practitioners li- 
censed to administer such drugs, or patients 
under the care of such practitioners in the 
course of their professional practice and 
which do not, either through a subsidiary 
or otherwise, manufacture, prepare, propa- 
gate, compound, or process drugs for sale 
other than in the regular course of their 
business of dispensing or selling drugs at 
retail; 

(2) practitioners licensed by law to pre- 
scribe or administer drugs and who manu- 
facture, prepare, propagate, compound, or 
process drugs solely for use in the course 
of their professional practice; à 
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“(3) persons who manufacture, prepare, 
propagate, compound, or process drugs 
solely for use in research, teaching, or 
chemical analysis and not for sale; 

“(4) such other classes of persons as the 
Secretary may by regulation exempt from 
the application of this section upon a find- 
ing that inspection as applied to such classes 
of persons in accordance with this section is 
not necessary for the protection of the pub- 
lic health.” 

(b) Section 302(a) of such Act (21 US.C. 
332(a)) is amended by striking out “(f),”. 

(c) Nothing in the amendments made by 
subsection (a) of this section shall be con- 
strued to negate or derogate from any au- 
thority of the Secretary existing prior to the 
enactment of this Act. 


Confidentiality of information obtained by 
inspection 


Sec. 202. Section 301(j) of such Act (21 
U.S.C. 331(j)) is amended by 

(1) inserting “or as authorized by law,” 
after Act,“; 

(2) striking out the following: concern- 
ing any method or process which as a trade 
secret is entitled to protection”; and 

(3) inserting immediately before the pe- 
riod at the end thereof the following: “: 
Provided, That nothing in this Act shall au- 
thorize the withholding of information 
from the duly authorized committees of 
the Congress“. 

Effective date 

Sec. 203. The amendments made by this 
title shall take effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. HARRIS (during the reading of 
the substitute committee amendment). 
Mr, Chairman, may I say while I per- 
sonally have no objection to the reading 
of every line in the bill, I also would like 
to suggest that each section of the bill 
amends present law and refers to a para- 
graph or a subparagraph or a clause in 
existing law and anyone who just reads 
what is printed here simply would not 
get too much out of it. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment in its entirety 
be dispensed with, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point and be open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ScHENCK: 

On page 34, line 14, strike out the paren- 
thetical phrase in lines 14, 15 and 16. 

On page 34, strike out lines 20, 21 and 22. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, it 
would seem to me by striking out this 
language, it improves the entire situa- 
tion. I discussed this with our chair- 
man and I wonder if the chairman has 
any comment to make. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say for the information of our colleagues 
that this is an amendment which was 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. It 
is taken, in part, from the Senate bill, 
S. 1552, page 9, lines 11 to 22 of that bill. 
The gentleman from Ohio advised me 
of the need not to tie this provision in 
with section 701(e). I also understood 
that the gentleman in offering the 
amendment does not intend to include 
the language which is in parentheses 
which was just read. 

Mr. SCHENCK. That is correct. 
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Mr. HARRIS. That being true and 
since it is the gentleman’s own amend- 
ment and since he wants it to be as he 
intended, I think he is entitled to have 
it that way. ‘Therefore, I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, Iof- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. SULLIVAN: Page 
45, line 13, strike out lines 13 through 24, 
inclusive, and on page 46 strike out lines 1 
through 3 and renumber the succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, 
everything in the bill before us, except 
for two short paragraphs is intended to 
tighten our laws covering drugs. I have 
just offered an amendment to knock out 
of the bill one of the two paragraphs 
which have no place in this bill because 
they are not drug items and they weaken 
instead of strengthen our consumer pro- 
tections. They are in the wrong bill. 

My amendment would delete a pro- 
vision of the committee bill which is 
intended to permit more feed manufac- 
turers to add a cancer-inducing sub- 
stance, stilbestrol, to animal feeds for 
meat animals. The Delaney clause of 
the Food Additives Act of 1958 prevents 
them from using this additive. But 
some firms which were using it, with 
Government approval, prior to the pas- 
sage of the 1958 act, can continue to do 
so, under a grandfather clause. Now 
we are being asked to open up this loop- 
hole to all feed manufacturers. 

If we strike this section from the bill, 
as I propose, stilbestrol can still be used 
as a feed additive by the firms now 
manufacturing such feeds, but new firms 
could not enter the field. This would ap- 
pear to be discriminatory. A lot of the 
feed producers are complaining about it. 
But here is the point, Mr. Chairman: 

So far—up to now—on the basis of 
present knowledge and test methods— 
there is no evidence that the cancer- 
inducing substance stilbestrol leaves any 
residue in the meat after the animal is 
slaughtered. So presumably it is safe 
to use it. Apparently, the meat animals 
are not permitted to live long enough to 
develop cancer from the additives, and 
apparently they do not build up any resi- 
due of the cancer-inducing substance in 
the meat which we eat. 

But only a few years ago, we were told 
the same thing was true about poultry— 
that stilbestrol pellets used to fatten 
poultry were perfectly safe because there 
was no residue in the meat. What a 
shock it was to all concerned to learn, as 
a result of improvements in testing 
methods, that this was not true—that 
there was a residue, not only in the skin 
but in the livers and kidneys. It cost 
the taxpayers of this country $10 million 
to buy up the stilbestrol-treated chick- 
ens, as a condition to obtaining volun- 
tary agreement of the poultry industry 
not to use this hormone in promoting 
faster growth of chickens. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 
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F I shall be happy to 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentlewoman is 
aware of the fact that this does not in- 
clude the right to feed this material to 
chickens. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. No; it relates just 
to meat animals. 

Mr. HARRIS. The reference to the 
chicken situation is not germane. It is 
simply with reference to large animals 
such as cattle. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. What I was point- 
ing out was that at the time it was fed 
to chickens it was said it was not dan- 
gerous, but they found out by later meth- 
ods of testing that it was dangerous. So 
that is why I say that there might be 
danger in the future. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield further? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The point I wanted 
the membership to understand that it 
was decided and determined after very 
careful research had been made that the 
chickens where they had put the pellets 
in the top of the head did affect them 
and leave a residue that was not gotten 
rid of but that it was in the skin and in 
the liver. 

But insofar as cattle are concerned 
and such animals they do not feed this 
type of feed to. Within a certain period 
of time, 24 or 48 hours, it has also been 
determined positively that there is no 
residue. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The hearings of the committee re- 
veal that the industry which now wants 
this new loophole put in the law doesn’t 
like the prohibition it contains against 
any residue in the meat. For, as their 
spokesmen point out, new testing meth- 
ods may later show there is residue, and 
then they will automatically have to stop 
using stilbestrol and they would lose 
large amounts of money on the feed al- 
ready prepared or marketed containing 
an additive later found to be prohibited. 
So the very people who stand to benefit 
from the provision of the committee bill 
to weaken the Delaney clause want it 
weakened even further—as perhaps 
could happen in Conference, since this 
is not in the Senate bill at all. So we 
would end up with a free-for-all to add 
cancer-inducing substances to more ani- 
mal feeds, and the Government would 
then have to prove the product danger- 
ous in order to move against it. 

That is the kind of situation the entire 
bill before us is intended to end and 
correct insofar as prescription drugs for 
humans are concerned. 

The proponents of the stilbestrol 
clause in this bill will argue, I know, that 
there is a safeguard in the proposal to 
protect the consumer that in case of 
residue found in the meat of animals fed 
this additive, the Government could im- 
mediately order an end to the use of stil- 
bestrol even for those manufacturers 
previously authorized to use it in their 
product under the “grandfather's 
clause” of 1958. 

Well, let me reassure you on that 
point: Under the rest of the bill we are 
considering—under the new drug law 
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as we will write it in this legislation— 
the Government will acquire that power 
in any event. It will be able to move 
against stilbestrol in animal feeds at the 
first sign of a residue of this cancer- 
inducing hormone in our meat supply. 
We do not need the safeguard written 
into this section of the bill; we have it 
in the entire bill. As it is included in 
this part of the bill, it is only sugar 
coating to a provision weakening the 
consumer protections. We are passing 

a drug law—exclusively. 

I do not know why feed producers 
should get piggyback ride on this 
bill. The consumers get nothing in it 
except long-overdue safeguards on 
drugs. There is nothing in here on bar- 
biturate control, or amphetamine con- 
trol, or safety or effectiveness of thera- 
peutic devices, or pretesting of cosmetics. 
We are told only drugs can be covered 
in this bill. 

The stilbestrol clause is special inter- 
est legislation for feed manufacturers, 
and does not belong here. Under per- 
mission granted me by the House, I 
submit at this point the testimony I gave 
before the subcommittee in opposition 
to this proposal when hearings were con- 
ducted on several bills limited only to 
this matter, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, oF MISSOURI, BEFORE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON HEALTH AND SAFETY, HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, AUGUST 6, 1962 
Chairman Roserts and members of the 

subcommittee, I have mixed feeling about 

appearing this morning to oppose a bill in- 
troduced by the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, whom I regard not only as a good 
friend and an outstanding Member of Con- 
gress but as one who has probably done 
more than any single American to protect the 
safety of the American people on the high- 
Ways of this Nation. The attack on ex- 
haust fumes and the increasing use of seat 
belts in automobiles can be attributed large- 
ly to the work of this subcommittee and its 
chairmen. And in the general field of health 
legislation, hospital construction, and health 
professions education, this subcommittee has 

a proud record. 

Thus, I would never take the position that 
this subcommittee, under Congressman KEN- 
NETH A. ROBERTS, is interested in weakening 
the protections of the American consumer 
from dangerous food products, or that it is 
interested in undermining, in any way, the 
effectiveness of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. On the contrary, I am sure the sub- 
committee joins me in wishing to see the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 1938, brought 
up to date and made much more effective in 
protecting our lives and health and safety. 

Nevertheless, I feel I must go on record 
here that I believe strongly that we should 
not enact as a separate piece of legislation 
H.R. 12437 by Chairman Roperts or H.R. 
12420, the bill introduced by Congressman 
NELSEN, even though the language of these 
bills was taken out of one of the administra- 
tion bills to amend and strengthen provisions 
of the Food, Drug, and Comestic Act. When 
I testified before the full Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in June on 
H.R. 11581, the administration bill on drugs, 
and H.R. 11482, the bill dealing with cos- 
metics and therapeutic devices, containing 
together most of the major provisions of 
my own bill introduced 19 months ago— 
H.R. 1235—I raised some questions about the 
validity and the justification for this paf- 
ticular provision of H.R. 11582, the feed 
additives amendment, which has now been 
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reintroduced as a separate bill. After men- 
tioning approvingly some of the few provi- 
sions of H.R. 11581 and H.R. 11582 which are 
not in H.R, 1235 but which I would be willing 
to see added on to my bill, I turned to this 
particular provision on feed additives, re- 
laxing the Delaney clause, and said: 

“However, I have strong doubts, I must 
admit, over the retreat on the Delaney anti- 
cancer clause on feed additives, as contained 
in H.R. 11582, particularly in view of the 
Government’s experience several years ago 
with the hormone-treated chickens. It cost 
us $10 million to remove from the market 
the fowl treated with a drug considered safe 
for the purpose—after it was learned that 
there were residues of the cancer-inducing 
substance in the skin of the chicken. Too 
often for complacency, new testing methods 
disclose the existence of harmful residues 
which had not shown up in earlier tests, 
but by then the damage is done.” 


NOT INCLUDED IN PRESIDENT'S CONSUMER 
MESSAGE 


Mr. Chairman, it will be noted that my 
comments at the time on this particular pro- 
vision of one of the administration bills were 
mild indeed. I thought I recognized why 
this provision had been included in the pack- 
age of administration proposals making dras- 
tic changes to close loopholes and eliminate 
unsafe features in the 24-year-old Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Most of the admin- 
istration proposals, like nearly all of those 
in H.R. 1235, are tough changes in the law— 
necessarily so—to cope with increasing evi- 
dences of danger to the consumer. The 
President touched on some of these in his 
March 14 message to Congress on consumer 
protection, but there was not a single word 
in the President’s message about relaxing or 
changing the Delaney anticancer clause in 
either the food additives or color additives 
sections of the law. 

On the other hand, he strongly endorsed 
proposals—all of them in H.R. 1235—for re- 
quiring pretesting for safety of all cosmetics; 
for requiring proof of efficacy as well as 
safety of all new drugs; for requiring proof 
of safety and efficacy for all new therapeutic 
devices; for tightening up drastically our 
powers to cope with the illicit sale of pep 
pills and sleeping pills; for rewriting the fac- 
tory inspection authorization to enable the 
Food and Drug Administration inspectors to 
ferret out dangerous conditions in the manu- 
facture, distribution, warehousing and sale 
of foods, drugs, and cosmetics; for promoting 
the feasibility of having doctors prescribe 
by generic terms instead of trade names as 
a means of bringing down the cost of pre- 
scription drugs, and, for enabling the Gov- 
ernment to move quickly—immediately—in 
taking off the market any previously ap- 
proved drug about which serious doubts have 
developed after the drug has gone on sale. 

These are the major provisions of H.R. 
1235 and of those sections of H.R. 11581 
and H.R.11582 which amend the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. None of these purposes 
would be accomplished by passage of either 
of the two bills now before you this morning. 


LEGISLATION BENEFITS ONLY SOME BUSINESS 
FIRMS 

Instead, you propose in this legislation to 
take out of the administration package of 
proposals to strengthen the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act one obscure provision which 
does nothing whatsoever for the consumer, 
but puts profits into the pockets of some 
businesses making animal feeds. 

Perhaps there are inequities in the feed 
additives “grandfather” clause which permit 
some feed manufacturers to continue to use 
cancer-inducing substances or coloring mat- 
ter in their animal feed products if the 
particular firms were permitted to do so 
prior to the passage of the Food Additives 
Act of 1958 and the Color Additives Act 
of 1960, and as long as the Government 
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cannot prove danger to the consumer on 
the other hand, a feed manufacturer not 
authorized before 1958 to use cancer-induc- 
ing chemical substances and not authorized 
before 1960 to use cancer-inducing coloring 
matter in animal feed cannot use them now, 
because of the Delaney clause, contained 
in both the 1958 and 1960 acts. So it is a 
competitive inequity. 

But, gentlemen, let us look at it from the 
consumer standpoint. There is no value 
whatsoever to the consumer—none—in hav- 
ing our meat and poultry supply fattened 
for market with the aid of feed additives 
containing materials which could cause can- 
cer. Some of the hormones are of economic 
value to the producer—fattening his live- 
stock quicker with less feed. 

I don't believe it means a single cent's 
difference in the consumer price of the meat, 
and it could endanger the consumer's health. 
That is why the stilbestrol-treated chickens 
had to be taken off the market several years 
ago at huge cost to the taxpayers. The Gov- 
ernment had sanctioned the use of the stil- 
bestrol pellets on the basis of evidence that 
no residue was found in the edible portions 
of the meat. Later—much later—with bet- 
ter testing methods, traces of this danger- 
ous and cancer-inducing substance were 
found in the skins, and also in the livers and 
kidneys of the chickens. Who among us 
can guarantee that the further improvement 
of testing methods in the near future—or 
the distant future—will not demonstrate 
similar consequences from use of the cancer- 
inducing materials now permitted in some 
animal feeds under the “grandfather’s” 
clause? 


PROBLEM MUCH MORE SERIOUS IN NEW DRUGS 


I did not come here to be obstructive. I 
know there is a competitive problem among 
feed manufacturers based on when a par- 
ticular firm happened to begin marketing a 
particular feed additive which competitors 
later going into the field could not legally 
use. But the problem goes much deeper 
than the competitive situation in the animal 
feed industry. 

Our present law on new drugs requires 
very stringent proof of the safety of a new 
drug before it can be marketed. Thalido- 
mide could not be marketed in this country 
because the manufacturer was not able to 
convince Dr. Frances Kelsey of FDA that 
such beyond-a-doubt proof existed. She 
has testified that, for a long time, she could 
not put her finger on the exact danger. 

If she had approved the drug, based on 
what appeared to be very convincing proof of 
safety as a result of widespread usage abroad, 
she would not have been the heroine she 
is now, but I am sure she would not have 
been criticized for accepting the scientific 
proof presented to her as sufficient. This is 
a terribly complex scientific problem in the 
clearing of new drugs, since, as we know, 
any new drug carries dangers with it and 
the question is whether the good it can do— 
under proper medical supervision—outdoes 
the potential danger. Think how long it 
took before researchers connected this drug 
to the sudden increase in the birth of mal- 
formed infants. 

But here is my point: If Dr. Kelsey had 
approved the application for sale of this 
drug, the Food and Drug Administration 
would then haye had to wait for legal and 
incontrovertible proof of its danger before 
it could then have removed it from the 
market. The “tingling sensation” Dr. Kelsey 
had read about in a letter to the editor of 
the British Medical Journal—a piece of in- 
formation which alerted her suspicions— 
would hardly have been the proof neces- 
sary to stop sale of the drug if it had al- 
ready been approved for sale in this country. 

That is the big loophole in our new drug 
law. The bills you are considering this 
morning seek to meet this problem as it in- 
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volves feed additives by providing that the 
Secretary can quickly move to withdraw from 
sale any feed additive containing a chemical 
or color additive which he has once approved, 
if later he has substantial doubt of its 
safety. That part of the Roberts-Nelsen bill 
is all to the good. 


OTHER CHANGES NEEDED IN DRUG LAW 


But this problem is much more serious 
with drugs than it is with feed additives. 
We should not call forth a mouse when we 
need a massive solution to this problem of 
removing from the market drugs once ap- 
proved but later found to be dangerous. 
Thus, if we are going to do anything on this, 
we should change all of the appropriate pro- 
visions of the food, drug, and cosmetic law 
to cover not only feed additives, but all 

in fact, I believe the feed additives 
involved in this matter are technically drugs 
under the act, and the safety feature of 
H.R. 12437 would be accomplished by HR. 
1235 or the administration bills. 

Dr. Kelsey's experience points up the need 
for another important change in the drug 
laws: extending the period during which the 
Government has to act on a new drug appli- 
cation, as H.R. 1235 and H.R. 11581 both 
provide. Secretary Ribicoff and Commis- 
sioner Larrick testified on this during the 
full committee hearings in June. Dr. Kel- 
sey herself has said that such a change in 
the law is needed to give her and other FDA 
scientists sufficient time for evaluating new 
drug applications. We don’t need legisla- 
tion to tighten up on experimental testing 
of drugs—FDA can now do that. But we 
need legislation to close other loopholes in 
the drug laws and it is urgent that we pass 
such legislation as I have proposed and the 
President has called for. 

I know the present jurisdiction of the 
subcommittee is somewhat limited by the 
fact that H.R. 11581, H.R. 11582 and H.R. 
1235 are pending before the full committee, 
and that this feed additives amendment 
alone, rather than any of the omnibus bills, 
is all that is before you right now. 

But I think it would be most unfortunate 
if, out of all of the truly vital, urgent— 
changes needed in the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act right now, the Congress should 
rush to pass only a bill giving profits to feed 
manufacturers who happened to have run 
into a technicality in the law which prevents 
them from marketing feeds containing can- 
cer-inducing substances, while other firms 
may still do so. 

Furthermore, I refer you to the informa- 
tion I supplied this committee 2 years ago 
in connection with the color additives bill— 
information from experts at the NIH—that 
there is no such thing as a harmless portion 
of a cancer-inducing substance in food or in 
drugs or in anything which might be in- 
gested. Tests so far have shown that small 
quantities of some cancer-inducing sub- 
stances fed to or injected in some classifica- 
tions of meat animals, notably beef cattle, in 
animal feed, to speed the fattening process 
or for similar economic purposes, do not 
show up in the edible meat and apparently 
also do not harm the animal. But please 
keep in mind that the same “proof” existed 
on the use of stilbestrol pellets in chickens. 
That “proof” was faulty, Just as the “proof” 
of the safety of thalidomide was faulty. 

GIVE THE CONSUMER “SOMETHING FOR 
SOMETHING” 

I ask that you put this legislation aside as 
a separate bill. If the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration can give you incontrovertible 
evidence that this proposed change in the law 
is important or necessary, then—even then— 
I would say, make it part of an omnibus bill 
which also does something for the consumer. 
This is one of the few sections of any of the 
omnibus bills which any indusrty will en- 
thusiastically support. I say: If you're going 
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to go out of your way to provide relief, as this 
bill would, to some feed manufacturing com- 
panies, make it, to use the Latin, a quid pro 
quo—something for something—in other 
words, as part of the price the consumer 
must pay for getting a whole lot more con- 
sumer protection in the law. Otherwise, the 
industry gets what it wants, and the con- 
sumer gets nothing. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the whole story of 
what happened on the stilbestrol pellets case 
involving chickens several years ago. This 
consists of a statement by former HEW Sec- 
retary Flemming, at a news conference De- 
cember 10, 1959, when HEW announced its 
agreement with Agriculture that stilbestrol 
would not be used in chickens and that the 
Government would then buy up all fowl 
which had been treated with this previously 
approved drug. Also, at the same time, Mr. 
Flemming released a chronological report on 
how the crisis had developed. This is my 
only copy. I believe it should be part of the 
hearing record on this legislation. I ask that 
you include this material—that you obtain 
copies from HEW and insert this information 
in your hearings, It shows what happened 
when it was discovered that this harmless 
use of stilbestrol in chickens was not harm- 
less after all—and why the Government 
could not move quickly on its own authority 
when the evidence indicated substantial 
doubt as to safety. The lesson we should 
learn from it is this: We should be extremely 
wary about authorizing any cancer-inducing 
substance under any circumstances in food, 
drugs or cosmetics, as the Delaney clause 
provides. I do not believe the Delaney clause 
should now be weakened. We fought too 
hard to get it into law to see it weakened 
merely to help some animal feed manufac- 
turers improve their competitive situation. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amend- 
ment be accepted to delete this section. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to associate 
myself with the amendment and the re- 
marks of the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri. The bill originally dealt with 
drugs for human consumption. That is 
the way the bill started originally in the 
Senate. I want to compliment both the 
Senate committee and the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce for the 
fine work they have done on this bill 
insofar as drugs for human consumption 
are concerned. ° 

But sandwiched in between is an ani- 
mal feed clause that I feel has no place 
in this bill. That is a matter that should 
be treated in a separate bill when we 
have more time. It is a very deep sub- 
ject. I know the committee has held 
hearings over an extended period of 
time and they have come, as far as I 
know, to no conclusion except to include 
it in this drug bill. 

I say that the use of stilbestrol that 
has been proved to be dangerous and 
cancer inciting in poultry could possibly 
prove to be dangerous in animal feed. 
I feel we should go into this subject in 
great detail. 

I do not agree with the interpretation 
on the grandfather clause aspect of this 
bill that permits in certain instances 
some companies that have been manu- 
facturing to continue to manufacture. 
I recognize, too, that there is a slight 
loophole there, but I do not think in this 
bill on drugs for human consumption it 
belongs in here. It should be debated 
at great length. Therefore, I say I favor 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
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woman from Missouri. I feel that clause 
should be striken out of this otherwise 
fine bill. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELANEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I have 
discussed this matter many times with 
the gentleman from New York who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee that 
held extensive hearings on this matter. 
As I understood the gentleman in his 
testimony before the subcommittee, and 
if I understood it correctly, he said that 
he opposed a widening of the grand- 
father clause. He would like to do away 
with all grandfather clauses. We come 
back to the proposition that the Food 
and Drug Administration in the final 
analysis is the agency upon which we 
must rely for decisions in these matters. 
Is that true? 

Mr. DELANEY. I think the gentle- 
man has stated my testimony before his 
committee correctly. 

I still feel that this is a matter that 
should be treated separately. I for one 
feel that the use of stilbestrol in animal 
feed should be barred altogether until we 
are absolutely sure that it is not harmful 
for human consumption. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that I have 
the same respect for the gentlewoman 
from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DE- 
LANEY], as other Members of the House 
with reference to their interest in this 
proposition. However, in legislating we 
have to legislate not in the area of sus- 
picion, but we have to legislate as best 
we can according to what the scientists 
and what the experts tell us. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation now ex- 
isting that would be brought about by 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SuLLIvAN], would not be improved one 
bit. There would be no less stilbestrol 
than is sold today. The only difference 
is that through the adoption of the gen- 
tlewoman’s amendment we would sim- 
ply perpetuate an inequity in the law 
whereby those manufacturers who qual- 
ify and who have been certificated un- 
der the 1958 act would continue to use 
it, and many manufacturers desiring to 
build new plants with new and better 
equipment would be denied it. It is 
used in about 80 to 85 percent of the 
cattle feed which is consumed. Both 
Secretary Flemming and Secretary Rib- 
icoff asked that this change be made so 
as to permit its use, under two condi- 
tions: first, that there must be no resi- 
due in the meat. Second, that it must 
not be harmful to the animal. 

Mr. Chairman, the safety of its use in 
animals—in beef, in lamb and in other 
large animals—has been the subject of 
various studies. I call the attention of 
the Members of the Committee to the 
fact that in 1957 a study was made by 
the American Medical Association, test- 
ing as to the safety of its use. Also, the 
National Institutes of Health made a 
statement to that effect, after studying 
and after reviewing very sensitive tests. 


Mr. 
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Dr. Harvey of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration testified before our subcommit- 
tee and testified in favor of this amend- 
ment. We did hear the bill separately 
from the other bill. It is rather peculiar 
_to me that the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], would introduce 
this amendment today, because I shall 
quote the words of the gentlewoman. We 
did exactly what the gentlewoman ad- 
vised the subcommittee that she desired 
be done. The gentlewoman said, as fol- 
lows: 

I ask that you put this legislation aside 
as a separate bill if the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration would give you incontrovertible 
evidence that this proposed change in the 
law is important or necessary. Then, even 
then, I would make it a part of an omni- 
bus bill which also does something for the 
consumer. 


What we have done in this omnibus 
bill is to give the Administrator the 
power of instant withdrawal from the 
market. We have also given him power 
whereby in case of imminent hazard 
to life, he can instantly and summarily, 
if you will, withdraw this drug. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that I think my 
record is fairly good in the area of pub- 
lic health. I certainly would not come 
here sponsoring an amendment if I had 
any doubt as to its safety or to its effi- 
cacy. We have produced all of the proof 
which the scientists and doctors have 
been able to offer—the Food and Drug 
Administration, and others familiar with 
this particular drug—that it is safe and 
has been found safe in all instances in 
which it has been tested. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I agree with 
the gentleman from Alabama, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and oppose 
this amendment. 

The subcommittee has gone into this 
matter very thoroughly. It has been a 
subject of discussion for a long time. 
Even the Food and Drug Administration 
supports this strongly, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DELANEY] so testi- 
fied in his statement before the com- 
mittee when he stated he had a letter 
from Deputy Commissioner Harvey 
wherein Mr. Harvey stated that the 
changes proposed in this legislation 
would fully protect the public health. 
He says, of course, that is the respon- 
sibility of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, which it is. 

I think, too, this amendment helps 
eliminate a ridiculous situation under 
the present interpretation. 

If the company is now producing this 
drug, which is perfectly all right, and 
goes through all of the necessary proce- 
dures, and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration approves it, and if that com- 
pany has cne of its plants burn down 
and they rebuild the plant and improve 
the facilities and make them more sani- 
tary than they were ever before, even 
though it was approvd before, under the 
present law they could never again pro- 
duce this drug that was produced in that 
plant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS] 
has expired. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS] may pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I yield 


to the gentleman. 

Mr. DELANEY. I would like to ask 
this one question. Were we not assured 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
that stilbestrol, which it was said was 
safe for use in poultry, was later found 
upon more modern tests to be a carcino- 
genic agent, containing cancer-bearing 
effects? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. That is 
correct. I will say this, if the Secretary 
had had the power that we give him un- 
der this bill, it would not have cost the 
Government $10 million to pay for all 
those chickens. 

Mr. DELANEY. We opposed just as 
strenuously at this time the use of stil- 
bestrol in poultry and other chicken- 
feeds. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROBERTS of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true that when 
they found that there was a residue in 
the poultry, that the use of stilbestrol 
pellets in poultry was discontinued. And 
is it not true that we provide in this 
amendment the authority for the Secre- 
tary to see that no residue of the additive 
shall be found? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. DELANEY. Is it not true that in 
the heart, the kidney, the liver and the 
skin of these chickens, these poultry, 
that the cancer-inducing element was 
found? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I will 
admit that as to the poultry that is true. 
But we are not here talking about poul- 
try. We are talking about large animals 
in this particular case. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a com- 
ment in opposition to the amendment. 
We find that manufacturer X may use 
a product, and manufacturer Y may not. 
As I interpret this debate, it is not a 
debate as to whether or not a certain 
drug should or should not be used. If 
a drug should not be used, it should be 
barred. But if one manufacturer may 
use it, it certainly seems unreasonable to 
say that another may not. That is my 
concern with this legislation. I would 
certainly be the last one to endorse the 
use of any kind of drug that was harm- 
ful to human beings. If the drug that 
has been mentioned is harmful, I think it 
is up to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tration to bar its use completely. But 
to say that one may use it and another 
may not seems to me to create a ridicu- 
lous situation and one that it would be 
very difficult to administer by the Food 
and Drug Administration. I think it 
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is an unfair situation and I hope this 
amendment will not be adopted. 

If the Food and Drug Administration 
needs more power, let us give it to them. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I asked my colleague 
to yield for the purpose of asking the 
question of the chairman of our sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Roserts]. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding at this time that under the 
present law the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration may not withdraw the use of 
a drug that they find to be or feel will 
be harmful; but that the language you 
put in this bill is stronger because it 
permits the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion immediately to withdraw? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. That is 
correct. There is another place in the 
bill where they have it. They have im- 
mediate power of withdrawal. So we are 
giving them more power than they have 
ever had with reference to this situation 
or any other drug situation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman has ad- 
dressed himself to the problem which 
feed dealers have experienced. I think 
the gentleman said, did he not, that that 
—— is being solved by this legisla- 

on 

Mr. NELSEN. My feeling is that the 
bill that is proposed would permit if X 
manufacturer may use the product then 
another manufacturer also may use it. 
This amendment would deny the exten- 
sion of the grandfather clause to the 
other manufacturers: I feel the amend- 
ment that is proposed should be defeated 
because it keeps this operation so ex- 
clusively in the hands of just a few on 
this particular type of use. 

Mr. JENSEN. The thing I am in- 
terested in, and I am sure is of interest 
to the gentleman from Minnesota also, 
will all feed dealers that mix feed for 
animals be in the same identical cate- 
gory if this bill is made the law of the 
land? 

Mr. NELSEN. Right. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Is it not 
true that under the present procedures 
under the present law the burden of 
proof is on the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to prove that a drug is unsafe? 

Mr. NELSEN. Right, 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. In this 
bill we shift the burden of proof to the 
manufacturer. He has to prove now 
that it is safe. Is not that a step for- 
ward in the power of the Food and Drug 
Administration to remove drugs if there 
is any question as to the safety of the 
drug? The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will have more power than it has 
ever had before in that respect. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Under the provisions of 
this bill the people that administer this 
law will have about the same privilege 
and equal responsibility in the kind of 
drugs that are used in human medicine 
as well as in animal feeds? 

Mr. HARRIS. If I understand what 
the gentleman means, the amendment 
here is an effort to correct the situation 
that exists with reference to the feed 
producers. There is a certain group of 
them that can use certain drugs; others 
that cannot use the same drugs. This 
amendment places the responsibility on 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to make a positive finding that 
under the conditions of use and feeding 
specified in the proposed labeling and 
reasonably certain to be followed in 
practice, the feed additive will not, first, 
affect the animal; and, second, that no 
residue of the additive will be found in 
any edible portion of the animal after 
slaughter. All feed manufacturers 
would be put on the same and equal 
terms. 

Mr. JENSEN. Allright. I understand 
now. Now let me ask the gentleman, 
Did this bill come from his committee 
with unanimous approval? 

Mr. HARRIS. It was reported by a 
unanimous vote of the committee. 

Mr. JENSEN. After the original bill 
was considerably amended? 

Mr. . Yes; it was. We 
amended the original bill extensively. 
We took a good many of the amendments 
the Senate had made and made some of 
our own. 

Mr. JENSEN. There was a bill whose 
number I think was H.R. 11582? 

Mr. HARRIS. That bill has to do pri- 
marily with cosmetics and therapeutic 
devices. We did not deal with that sub- 
ject in this bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. The cosmetologists are 
not included in any way in this bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. No. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BEERMANN. If I, as a cattle 
feeder, want to buy cattle feed with 
stilbestrol in it by the language of this 
bill with this amendment in it, I will be 
able to buy stilbestrol feed from any feed 
manufacturer; is that correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; after the manu- 
facturer has obtained proper clearance 
under ine new drug procedure. 

Mr. B So it takes out the 
sat ge en that we here had heretofore? 


Mr. HARRIS. 

Mr. BEERMANN I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
= rts hd offered by Mr. O’Brien of New 

Ork: 

On page 55, on line 12, after the word 
Pea insert “(or on any labeling there- 
or)”. 

On page 55, on line 15, after the word 
“ingredient” insert the following: “(or, in 
the case of labeling, is so printed at the first 
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place, and at the most conspicuous place 
if other than the first place, at which such 


proprietary name for such drug or ingredient, 
as the case may be, is used)”. 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I find myself in a position 
somewhat similar to that of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, a few minutes ago, in 
that I am proposing an amendment to an 
amendment which I offered in the com- 
mittee. The bill, as it now reads, re- 
quires that for any prescription drug, the 
established name of such drug or in- 
gredient must be printed prominently on 
the label and so forth. Inadvertently, I 
failed to offer an amendment in the com- 
mittee which would cover “labeling” and 
in the opinion of most people “labeling” 
is just as important as “label”. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman talked to me about this previ- 
ously. This is a conforming amendment 
and I see no objection to it. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection to the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CoLLIER: On 
page 60, line 1, strike the period after the 
word “therein” and all thereafter through 
the period on line 24 and insert the following 
language: “pertinent sanitation methods, 
analytical reports on unfinished materials, 
quantitative formula data for inactive in- 
gredients, facilities for weighing and measur- 
ing, packaging facilities, sterility controls, 
active ingredients assay controls, coding sys- 
tems, facilities for maintaining separate 
identity for each drug, cleaning of equip- 
ment, methods for quarantine of drugs until 
after clearance with control laboratory and 
file of complaints from licensed medical 
practitioners and licensed medical institu- 
tions, shipping records, and data as to 
qualifications of technical and professional 
3 performing functions subject to 
this act.” 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
said earlier in my remarks from this well, 
I thought this was a good, sound piece of 
legislation. However, like everything 
else that is not perfect, there is room 
for improvement and I sincerely believe 
that the adoption of this amendment 
will improve this bill. I say this because 
what in reality this does is to spell out, 
as I think it is the intent of this Con- 
gress and of our committee, the authority 
that we intend in the public interest for 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
have with regard to factory inspections. 
Let me ask anyone in this House listen- 
ing to the reading of this amendment— 
what possible area beyond what is clearly 
and concisely defined in my amendment, 
the Food and Drug Administration would 
need to serve the public interest to see 
that any drugs are safe and to provide 
all of the protection that the public 
needs in this field? 

On the other hand, considering the 
language of the bill before us, which is, 
in reality, the language adopted in the 
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Senate, there are areas of vagueness. I 
do not think this House wants to enact 
legislation in a field that embraces the 
complexities, the technical problems, and 
their implications in an area of vague- 
ness. Hence I feel that the adoption of 
this amendment which very specifically 
and very concisely spells out in detail 
factory inspection authority provided 
herein. Then we will not in the future 
run into any situation where we could 
not know from the language of the exist- 
ing bill what the intent of Congress was 
or what its intent was not. Therefore, 
in the interest of improving this legisla- 
tion I hope the House will adopt this 
improving language to that section of 
the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am very sorry I was 
not able to follow the reading of the 
gentleman’s amendment. Is his amend- 
ment the same amendment that was of- 
fered in the committee, which the com- 
mittee considered but did not approve? 

Mr. COLLIER. It is not the same 
amendment. It is substantially the same 
amendment which did have substantial 
support in the committee, but perhaps 
insufficient support because, as the 
chairman will remember, we became in- 
volved in the substitution of the Senate 
amendment. 

What I have done in addition is pro- 
viding the very concise and defined lan- 
guage that I offered in the committee. I 
have added the only thing that I felt 
might have been the reason for objec- 
tion on the part of any member of the 
committee. This addition includes 
“shipping records, data as to the qualifi- 
cations of the technical and professional 
personnel performing functions subject 
to this act.” What is spelled out in this 
amendment with reference to factory in- 
spection is in the interest of the public 
and in the interest of the industry as a 
whole. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then do I understand 
that the part which your amendment 
inserts in the bill is item (D) referring 
to personnel data other than data as to 
the qualifications of technical and pro- 
8 personnel? 

Mr. COLLIER. I have covered in the 
amendment which was read by the Clerk 
that additional language because I felt 
that corrected what was objected to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Can the gentleman 
then tell me what he has left out of the 
committee bill? 

Mr. COLLIER. What I have left out 
of my amendment? 

Mr. HARRIS. What is there in your 
amendment that you have left out of the 
bill that you undertook to do that we did 
not do? 

Mr. COLLIER. I would not attempt 
to say, Mr. Chairman, what has been 
left out, because the purpose of the 
amendment is to clarify the intent and 
the purpose of this act; and, therefore, 
all my amendment does is to spell out in 
detail exactly what information shall be 
turned over to a factory inspector, item 
by item, and step by step. I can find 
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nothing in what is here that the inspec- 
tor does not need to protect the public 
interest in every respect. As far as the 
committee language or the amendment 
that was adopted in the committee that 
embraced the Senate language is con- 
cerned, what this does is make clear in 
this legislation just what we intended. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be reread. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment, and 
the reason I rise in opposition to this 
amendment is, in the first place, I do 
not think the amendment fits into what 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois meant for it to do. If I may direct 
his attention to me, and I want to be 
of help if I can, instead of striking out 
part of line 1 beginning with the word 
“in” on page 60 down to line 24, why not 
change the period to a semicolon and in- 
sert the language offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois and leave in the lan- 
guage which the gentleman from Illinois 
seeks to strike from the bill? If the gen- 
tleman will bear with me, there is a rea- 
son for that. One of the fears that peo- 
ple had about this legislation was that 
we would go in, or the Food and Drug 
people would go in, and inspect the rec- 
ords which were neither incidental or 
necessary to the safety or efficacy of the 
drug. In part of the language the gen- 
tleman from Illinois seeks to strike out, 
we find this protection which I think the 
industry deserves and which the indus- 
try itself recommended. 

Down on page 60, line 12, it is stated: 

No inspection authorized for prescription 


drugs by the preceding sentence shall extend 
to (a) financial data. 


Which means you are not going into 
somebody’s business and make them 
give up financial data that does not have 
anything to do with that situation. 

The next is sales data, which again 
does not have anything to do with what 
we are trying to accomplish here. 
Pricing data. We are not going into 
that. This is not the OPA and there is 
no necessity for seeking pricing data at 
this time. Personnel data, other than 
data as to qualifications of technical per- 
sonnel. We take care of this, as the 
chairman explained in his initial state- 
ment. Research data, and so on. 

So if the gentleman’s amendment pre- 
vails, and I hate to be in opposition to 
him, it would undo much of the good 
work that has been done in this legis- 
lation. 

I wonder if the gentleman would con- 
sider a change, and I would like for my 
chairman to answer me on whether or 
not what I propose, adding the gentle- 
man’s language, which he says is all 
inclusive, and in striking the language, 
would not accomplish the purpose and 
preserve the protection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr, COLLIER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman 100 percent with regard to the 
foreclosure or requesting of information 
such as price data, financial data, and 
so on, but I take the position that good 
legislation or legislation at its best should 
say Here is what you may do” instead 
of saying “This is what you may not do.” 
So my approach in this amendment is 
to spell out what in fact the investi- 
gators may do and the information they 
are entitled to, whereas this language 
which says they shall not have access 
to financial data and so forth, if it is not 
provided in that which they can do, ob- 
viously you do not know and do not tell 
them what they cannot do. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think if the gen- 
tleman will accept the compromise, what 
I am trying to do is to make sure every- 
body is served here. We not only spell 
out what you can do, we spell out what 
you cannot do. I do not know how any- 
body can improve on that kind of an 
approach to legislation. It says the in- 
tent of Congress is you shall have this 
authority but the intent of Congress is 
also expressed by the language that you 
cannot do certain things. If the gentle- 
man would rephrase his amendment, we 
might be able to get together. 

Mr. COLLIER. I would be willing to 
add this language. I think it leaves the 
portion here that is redundant in, but 
for the purpose of clarifying the intent 
of my amendment, I will be happy to 
accept it. But this is my personal feel- 
ing. I think it has to go beyond that. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Would the chair- 
man of the committee agree to that? 
The gentleman says he is trying to spell 
out what the administration can or can- 
not do. The language, as I see it, that he 
seeks to strike out is that language which 
tells them what they can do. If we tell 
them what they can do and what they 
cannot do, we can correct it. 

If the chairman will accept that, I will 
make the unanimous-consent request 
and correct the difficulty. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield, personally, I think the provision 
in the amendment that is in the bill in- 
cludes just about all, if not all, of what 
the gentleman from Illinois has in his 
amendment. As a matter of fact, part of 
the gentleman’s amendment, as I read 
it, contains identical language which is 
in the bill. I agree with the gentleman 
that if we accept his amendment to the 
provision in the bill there will be a lot of 
redundant material in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and then yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that it 
would be necessary if the gentleman feels 
that there is something in the language 
which he thinks ought to be included, I 
would have no objection to accepting the 
gentleman’s language at the proper 
place, on line 24, where the period is 
placed, and taking it to conference and 
working out. 
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If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CoLLER] wants us to do that, why, I 
would have no objection to that. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, would 
the chairman of the full Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce please 
restate his remarks? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman feels 
that there is something in his amend- 
ment that is not included in the lan- 
guage of the bill that should be included, 
I have no objection to taking his lan- 
guage at the place suggested by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, striking 
out the period and including that lan- 
guage, and then taking it over to con- 
ference and working it out. The 
redundant part could be worked out and 
left out. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would have no objection to that. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment at the desk be changed to read: 

Strike out the period on line 1 of page 60, 
and then insert the language proposed by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 8 


in the original text of the gentleman's 
amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, so I can definitely 
understand what is proposed, as I un- 
derstand it the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] has made a 
unanimous-consent request that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Tlli- 
nois be modified by striking the language 
beginning after the period on line 1, page 
60, down through the period on line 24, 
but in lieu thereof, he would strike out 
the period on line 24 and add the lan- 
guage that he read to the committee. 

Mr. COLLIER. That is my under- 
standing and hope. Of course, any 
redundancy which would exist by rea- 
son of this adoption would be clarified 
in the conference. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would have no objec- 
tion to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the first amendment is withdrawn, and 
the Clerk will now report the modified 
amendment as proposed by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 60, line 24, strike the period and 
insert “pertinent sanitation methods, ana- 
lytical reports on unfinished materials, 
quantative formula data for inactive in- 
gredients, facilities for weighing and meas- 
uring, packaging facilities, sterility controls, 
active ingredents assay controls, coding sys- 
tems, facilities for maintaining separate 
identity for each drug, cleaning of equip- 
ment, methods for quarantine of drugs until 
after clearance with control laboratory, and 
file of complaints from licensed medical 
practitioners and licensed medical institu- 
tions, shipping records, and data as to qual- 
ifications of technical and professional per- 


sonnel performing functions subject to this 
Act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the modified amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 


tae modified amendment was agreed 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smrrx of Vir- 
ginia: On page 62, after line 21, insert the 
following: 

“EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 

“Sec, 203. Nothing in the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, shall 
be construed as invalidating any provision 
of State law which would be valid in the 
absence of such Act unless there is a direct 
and positive conflict between such Act and 
such provision of State law.” 

And renumber the following section 
accordingly. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are some confusing decisions 
of the Court which hold that whenever 
the Congress enacts a law it preempts 
jurisdiction over all matter contained in 
the act to the exclusion of all State laws. 
This results in some unnecessary reduc- 
tion of State inspections, and so forth, 
on various and sundry matters, par- 
ticularly with respect to food products. 
This would merely say that this Food 
and Drug Act shall not be construed as 
the intent of Congress to abolish all 
State laws on the same subject where 
they are not in conflict with the Federal 


law. That is the substance of the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, earlier 
in the debate today I was asked the 
question by one of our colleagues about 
the preemption of State laws and made 
the categorical statement that this legis- 
lation did not preempt any State laws 
and was not so intended. The gentleman 
was kind enough to call to my attention 
his amendment, prior to this time. I 
have had occasion to look it over and I 
have no objection to it. I think it is in 
line with the statement that I made 
previously on the floor of the House. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, as 
the gentleman will recall in my state- 
ment on the floor I pointed out that there 
are many instances where State laws 
in the area of food and drugs and health 
are even stronger than some of the Fed- 
eral laws. I pointed out also that the 
Federal law should not preempt in those 
fields. I would like to assure the gentle- 
man from Virginia that I have no ob- 
jection to his amendment. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Does 
this now include the Steve Nelson case? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. This would 
not include anything other than food in- 
spections. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

CVIII——1327 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harris: On 
page 42, line 15, strike out “335” and insert 
in lieu thereof “355”. 

On page 58, line 25, and on page 59, line 
5, strike out (o)“ and insert in lieu there- 
01 * (n) *. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, these 
are just clarifying amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. SULLIVAN: 
On page 46, line 4, strike out lines 4 through 
19. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
previous amendment was directed at a 
proposal to allow more feed manufac- 
turers to use a cancer-inducing sub- 
stance in feed for meat animals. There 
is some economic justification for using 
stilbestrol in fattening cattle, if it can 
be proved completely safe—as it has not 
been so far. But farmers can fatten 
their livestock to market weight much 
faster and on less feed by using these 
additives, and therefore, in the absence 
of overwhelming proof of danger to the 
consumer from eating meat from such 
animals, the farm people believe they 
should have the right to use this addi- 
tive in feeding livestock, 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is no jus- 
tification—economic or otherwise—for 
permitting the use of cancer-inducing 
coloring matter in this feed. The ani- 
mals, I believe, cannot distinguish 
colors. But the farm hands apparently 
can. So the dangerous additive, which 
must not be fed to the cattle for at least 
several days before slaughter, to make 
sure there is no residue in the meat, is 
identified with coloring matter to dif- 
ferentiate one kind of feed from an- 
other. 

Now just look what we are getting in- 
to here. The feed manufacturers say 
they have to use colors, which are now 
prohibited for this use because they can 
cause cancer, Are we allowing this very 
potent and very dangerous cancer- 
inducing substance, stilbestrol, to be 
handled by farmhands who are unable 
to read directions on the label or pack- 
age, and must have special colors used 
to guide them—colors which are cancer 
inducing? 

Before the color additives act was 
passed in 1960, I obtained and put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp evidence from 
National Institutes of Health scientists, 
cancer experts, that there is no such 
thing as a harmless amount of a cancer- 
inducing substance as far as humans are 
concerned. 


In this bill—in the section to which I 
previously offered an amendment—we 
would let more feed manufacturers use 
a cancer-inducing substance in animal 
feed for economic reasons. Now, in this 
section, we would be saying: put a little 
more cancer in, for color, to help the 
farmhand know which sack to use in the 
final days before slaughter. Are we to 
believe our farmers are too dumb to 
handle this material otherwise? 
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If the man can’t read or understand 
directions, how do we dare trust him with 
these potent, dangerous, substances, to 
use the right proportion or amount? 

There is no justification for permitting 
cancer-inducing coloring matter in any- 
thing going into our food supply. The 
Delaney clause prohibits it. Let us up- 
hold that principle. This provision of 
the bill must come out. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the same arguments 
that apply with reference to the gentle- 
woman’s other amendment apply to this 
amendment. The only reason, I suppose, 
for offering this amendment is that vet- 
erinary drugs have been classified both 
as food additives and as color additives. 
I repeat that there was no proof before 
the subcommittee that the use of stil- 
bestrol as presently used under the di- 
rection of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has been shown to induce cancer 
in animals. No residue has been found, 
no harm to the animal. 

The same proposition was before the 
House a few minutes ago on a similar 
amendment, and with the additional 
power of withdrawal contained in the 
omnibus bill those people who might 
have some suspicion of this stilbestrol 
are in a better position than they ever 
have been before. The Food and Drug 
Administration testified in favor of this 
amendment. It has been asked for by 
Secretary Ribicoff when he was head 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, also Secretary Flemming. 
It has been approved by studies made 
by the American Medical Association 
and by the National Institutes of Health. 
I would respectively ask that the House 
vote “no” on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLATNIK: On 
page 58, strike out line 15 and all that fol- 
lows down to, but not including, the quota- 
tion marks in line 23. 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is a straightforward and 
simple amendment. It is simple in tech- 
nique but important in meaning. What 
it does is to strike out the seven lines 
that were added to section 131 of this 
bill. This addition—lines 15 through 22 
on page 58—nullifies the previous lan- 
guage of section 131 beginning on page 
57, line 11 down to line 14 on page 58, the 
language in the committee bill that asks 
that in the advertisements to doctors, 
there also be included three points of in- 
formation: 

First, the established generic names as 
defined in section 502(e) of this bill. 

Second, the formula showing the 
quantitative ingredients. 

Third, and most important, the in- 
formation relating to side effects, con- 
traindications, and effectiveness of the 
drug. 

The language which I am striking out 
makes unnecessary the listing of these 
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three points of information and merely 
states that, if you write to the manu- 
facturer in response to an ad, he would 
be required to tell you the rest of the 
story. 

Mr. Chairman, I am offering this 
amendment to section 131 of H.R. 11581 
because I believe that an overwhelming 
record of evidence has demonstrated that 
many drug advertisements are mislead- 
ing and that in some instances they are 
outright false. To allow advertisements 
of this nature to appear unpoliced can be 
highly detrimental and even dangerous 
to the health and safety of the people of 
this Nation. There is ample evidence to 
demonstrate that because of time limita- 
tions physicians rely on drug advertise- 
ments a great deal in deciding which 
they should prescribe for their patients. 
It is incumbent upon us to assure that 
no false or misleading information is in- 
advertently relied upon. Little more 
than a small notation on the advertise- 
ment indicating harmful side effects, 
effectiveness, or contraindications is 
needed to accomplish this purpose. 
Deletion of the lines added in committee 
will assure that this minimum amount, 
but essential information, will appear so 
that doctors will have all the facts, pro 
and con. 

First. Lines 15 through 22 on page 58 
divest the Federal Government of any 
regulatory authority over false and mis- 
leading advertising of prescription drugs. 
They leave the policing of this vitally im- 
portant field to the industry itself. It 
goes counter to the whole concept of 
national policy settled long ago in both 
the Wheeler-Lee amendment to the 
Clayton Act and the Food and Drug Act 
itself. 

Second. It is argued that these ex- 
ceptions apply only to those ads where 
other information on side effects, and so 
forth, are available from the manufac- 
turer. The implication is that some ads 
would, therefore, not be eliminated from 
Federal regulations. The fact is that 
under existing law—Food and Drug 
Act—the manufacturer of a prescription 
drug is required to provide full dis- 
closures on any literature used in pro- 
moting the drug, especially medical 
journal ads. In other words, this part 
of section 131 is a waiver from the re- 
quirements of section 131 of the bill, the 
original purpose of which was to require 
a statement of side effects, contraindica- 
tions, and effectiveness. I include at 
this point an explanation of why my 
amendment is necessary: 

First. What does this proviso do? It 
nullifies all of section 131—starting on 
page 57 of H.R. 11581 down through line 
14 of page 58 of the bill—by stating that 
the information required by the first part 
of section 131—lines 11, page 57 through 
lines 14, page 58—is unnecessary if there 
is a brief statement on the advertise- 
ment indicating further information can 
be obtained from the drug manufacturer, 
found on most advertisements already, 
and if this information is available from 
Hie manufacturer, already required by 

W. 

Second. Effect of lines 15 through 22, 
page 58 of H.R. 11581. Waive in all in- 
stances the provisions of section 131 
which require that a formula showing 
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quantitatively each ingredient of the 
drug advertised and requiring informa- 
tion relating to side effects, contraindica- 
tions and effectiveness through use of 
a completely noninformation phrase 
which directs the reader to write to the 
manufacturer for further information. 
The condition in the Younger amend- 
ment that the information be readily 
available upon request is redundant, 
since this is already required by statute. 

A. Divest Federal Government of any 
regulatory authority over false and mis- 
leading advertising of prescription drugs. 

Since the Federal Trade Commission’s 
authority to take action against false and 
misleading advertising is transferred to 
FDA through section 131 of H.R. 11581— 
lines 8 through 14 of page 58—and the 
Food and Drug Administration cannot 
take action if there is a brief line stating 
information is available if reader writes 
to the manufacturer, the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot regulate false and mis- 
leading advertising. Medical journal 
advertisers are left free to “employ half- 
truths, part of the truth, or outright 
falsehoods.” 

B. It is inconsistent with the recom- 
mendation of the President made to the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, that 
drug ads “should be required to make 
fair disclosure of the information—good 
or bad—needed to do a better job of 
selecting drugs for use in their practice.” 
The President stated that—in same let- 
ter—the language he recommended for 
this provision was “designed to eliminate 
misleading drug advertising directed to 
doctors.” 

C. Quote from Washington Post, page 
A20, Thursday, September 27, 1962: 

Chairman Paul Rand Dixon of the Federal 
Trade Commission, said the amendment 
“completely nullifies” the Government’s ex- 
isting, but admittedly clouded, authority 
over prescription-drug ads in medical jour- 
nals. 


I can cut my explanation down very 
briefly by just showing you two examples 
of how ads can mislead. 

Here is the first one. Here is a three- 
page advertisement. 

The headline says: 

For the first time, the drug that lowered 
this patient's blood pressure without side 
effects. 


Obviously, they had quite a bit of space 
because you notice at the bottom one- 
third of the left-hand page is a picture 
of a scale. Now that does not provide 
any fundamental basic medical knowl- 
edge to a doctor because he knows what 
a weighing scale looks like, but it is in 
the picture. 

On the right-hand side of the page is 
a little line which states as follows: 

It has infrequent side effects. The true 
advantage of Singoserp over other derivatives 
of Rauwolfia seems * * * to be the relative 
infrequency with which it produces disturb- 
ing side effects. 


But here it implies that for the first 
time something was done without side 
effects. 

But the Advertising Committee of the 
American Medical Association which is 
the clearing committee for advertise- 
ments intended to be printed in their 
own official organ, the Journal of the 
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American Medical Association, looked at 
this ad and they rejected it and refused 
to carry it. Here is what they said. 
They felt this advertisement, and I 
quote, “carries a misleading implication 
of a broad, too all-inclusive nature.” 

Yet, 1 month later this three-page ad- 
vertisement—“misleading” and “broad” 
and “all-inclusive” appeared in four 
widely used medical journals that do not 
have a screening committee. 

Let me give you an even worse story. 
The situation to which I have just re- 
ferred was merely a case of misleading 
advertisement. 

Take a look at this advertisement of 
Tao, a new drug. It is an antibiotic. 
Notice that the left-hand page is all 
wasted except for the picture of a slide 
rule. Would you not think they would 
have used that space to tell what the bad 
effects, the side effects might be? In 
short, to tell the whole story. They do 
not need a slide rule to illustrate what 
the drug does. Listen to what it says: 
On the first page it is implied that Tao 
is a superior antibiotic. And on the 
other page it says: 

Tao encompasses even strains of common 
pathogens (notably straphylococci) resistant 
to penicillin and erythromycin. 


They say it is superior to penicillin. 

What does the American Medical As- 
sociation say about it? They said that 
this was “altogether too strong and mis- 
leading” a statement. This is a quote 
about this particular advertisement. 
This particular advertisement claimed 
that the drug had a greater range of 
efficacy than penicillin. The American 
Medical Association committee reported 
to the advertising agency that this claim 
“seems completely false since clinically 
it is quite inferior to penicillin in the 
treatment of most infections.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. BLATNIK 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BLATNIK. The American Medi- 
cal Association rejected this as being 
completely false and misleading, yet 6 
months later the same ad appeared in 
four widely used medical journals which 
reached all of the doctors of America. 

Now, on the left-hand page at the bot- 
tom of this ad in very small print ap- 
pears the following statement—they do 
comply with the law Complete bibli- 
ography and product information avail- 
able on request.” If you write for a 
comprehensive brochure you get the 
whole story. This is what lines 15 to 22 
on page 58 of the bill would continue 
despite these experiences. 

What I am asking is to strike out 
lines 15 through 22 and leave the re- 

language in. Under Federal 


maining 
law as it now stands manufacturers and 


pharmaceutical companies, manufac- 
turers of drugs, must by Federal law 
send a brochure with all the informa- 
tion, good, bad, and all, to druggists. 
But druggists do not prescribe. 

I want to see this bill so drawn as to 
make sure that doctors get all available 
information, because even they from 
time to time need reminders of the side 
effects, because some are very dangerous. 
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I do urge, and strongly urge the 
adoption of thisamendment. It must be 
deleted. 

We, as holders of the public trust, will 
be sadly remiss in our duty to the Amer- 
ican people if we do not assure that hon- 
est and safe advertising is provided to 
physicians throughout the land. Ac- 
ceptance of my amendment will provide 
the essential information without incon- 
veniencing the drug advertisers. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the gentleman has mentioned my name 
I think I have a right to speak. The 
amendment which I introduced was in- 
troduced in connection with the House 
bill. When the committee considered the 
bill they substituted the Senate section 
for the House section. The wording of 
this amendment is not mine. Therefore, 
I have no objection whatsoever to the 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] offers. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the member- 
ship should know what they are doing. 
We could very quickly find ourselves 
in a position where we will be in the 
middle of a situation difficult to explain. 

The gentleman from Minnesota, au- 
thor of the amendment, has given you 
examples of advertisements justifying 
why this language should be stricken. 
But let me remind you that he told you 
that these advertisements were mislead- 
ing. Under section 15 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act today the law 
deals with that subject. This section 
provides that no advertisement of a drug 
shall be deemed to be false if it is dis- 
seminated only to members of the med- 
ical profession and contains no false 
representation of a material fact, and 
so forth. So today there is in the law 
sufficient authority to deal with the mis- 
leading advertisements that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota relies upon inso- 
far as his amendment is concerned. 

Let me point up to you what the prob- 
lem is here. I do not say I like the 
amendment that is included in the bill 
which the gentleman from Minnesota 
seeks to strike out. However, if every- 
thing is stricken out, there will be no op- 
portunity to work it out when we get to 
conference, 

Are we going to take the position, shall 
we say, that a doctor is going to practice 
medicine and determine what drugs to 
prescribe for anyone by reading an ad- 
vertisement in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association or a State med- 
ical journal or magazine? Is that what 
you are going to say to the people of 
this country? Are we going to say that 
we expect the physicians, the profes- 
sional people in whose hands we place 
our lives, to practice medicine by an ad- 
vertisement contained in a magazine 
somewhere? If that is what you are go- 
ing to say, let me show you how difficult 
it would be to include everything about 
a drug in an advertisement in some 
medical journal somewhere. 

When you try to say that everything 
with respect to side effects, contraindica- 
tions, and effectiveness has to be put in- 
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to an advertisement somewhere, I can 
say to you it is not possible to do it. 
You can get scientists and doctors, you 
can get pharmaceutical people and all 
those who work in laboratories and drug 
manufacturing companies to express dif- 
ferent opinions all over the lot in many 
cases as to whether or not there is a side 
effect or this, that, or the other thing. 
As I say, I am not satisfied with the 
language. 

From various sources the doctor mar- 
shals his facts relating to a particular 
drug and makes his own decision as to 
whether or not to prescribe it for a par- 
ticular patient. 

I think it is almost an insult to the 
medical profession to give the impres- 
sion that they practice medicine from 
advertisements in medical journals. I 
think it is an indication that we do not 
trust the doctors in making up their 
minds as to what drug should be pre- 
scribed for a patient for a particular ail- 
ment. I would not want my doctor to 
prescribe by reading an advertisement 
somewhere, and I do not think anyone 
else would, either. 

So I think we better be careful about 
tying this amendment down, and not giv- 
ing us an opportunity to work it out. I 
know that there has been a lot of interest 
in it down in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. I know a letter 
has been circulated by the Secretary. I 
am not sure that we can every 
new drug that comes out to state all of 
these things in an ad somewhere. 

There are two things to consider. 
You have received letters from doctors 
all over the country on this subject. 
They were worried and disturbed about 
this provision. When the amendment 
was adopted, it was a vehicle for working 
something out. State medical societies 
contacted every Member, and you had 
on your desk a statement as to the prob- 
lem with which they would be faced. 
You had information from the advertis- 
ing people saying that what you were 
going to do through this procedure was 
effectively to destroy the advertising 
that goes in medical journals which 
serve a very useful purpose to doctors all 
over the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am just telling the 
members of the committee what the 
facts are. I do not believe we ought to 
take hasty action here which would pre- 
vent us from working this matter out 
when we get into conference on it. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, comment was made 
that this is going to require the publi- 
cation of an ad in a medical journal to 
be voluminous. Permit me to read the 
language of the bill. The bill on line 
1 says: “and such other information re- 
lating to side effects, contraindications, 
and effectiveness shall be required in 
regulations which shall be issued by the 
Secretary in accordance with the pro- 
cedure specified in section 701(e).” 

Mr. Chairman, this means after a 
hearing. It means an opportunity to be 
heard by the party concerned. That is 
what it means. It does not mean that 
there are going to be vast, voluminous 
statements in these ads. It does not 
mean that the people placing the ads are 
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going to be denied an opportunity to 
put them into the medical journals. 

Mr. Chairman, what this amendment 
says is this: That no longer will irre- 
sponsible manufacturers be able to put 
in medical documents, statements which 
are disproved by the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, which are 
disproved as irresponsible and unfac- 
tual statements with regard to effective- 
ness, and unfactual and irresponsible 
statements with regard to contraindica- 
tions. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Is the gentleman go- 
ing to propose the other section up there 
which the gentleman said he was going 
to put in? 

Mr. DINGELL. I shall be happy to do 
so. As a matter of fact, if the gentle- 
man desires, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent to include that language in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. YOUNGER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, it was my understand- 
ing that the gentleman was going to put 
that in. 

Mr. DINGELL. I was at the time our 
negotiations were going on. I would be 
happy to do so, if the gentleman desires. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I think it ought to 


go in. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, in or- 
der to facilitate this, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK] be amended to include a fur- 
ther amendment as follows: 

On line 1, page 58, after the word “in- 
formation” insert “in brief summary”. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I do not like 
to object to the gentleman's request—I 
am afraid the gentleman is hastily doing 
something here which has not been 
given the fullest consideration. I have 
been talking with the gentleman from 
Minnesota, and I think we have lan- 
guage that we can include which is a 
little different from what the gentleman 
from Michigan has offered. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. YATES. Is it in order for the 
gentleman from Michigan to offer his 
language as an amendment to the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota? 

The CHAIRMAN. If it is an amend- 
ment to the amendment. But that is 
not clear, of course. I may say to the 
gentleman that the unanimous consent 
request is now pending which has been 
requested by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. YATES. I understood the gentle- 
man from Arkansas objected to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas has reserved the right to 
object. 

Mr. YATES. Had the gentleman from 
Arkansas objected? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will if necessary. 

Mr. YATES. I ask that the distin- 
guished chairman offer the language as 
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an amendment to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think we can prob- 
ably work something out. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment in order that we may pro- 
ceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINoELLI with- 
draws his request. Is there objection to 
the request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, with 
regard to the statement made about the 
attitude of doctors, permit me to read 
from a survey made for the American 
Medical Association as a service to the 
Ethical Pharmaceutical Industry: 

The following was found to be the re- 
action of doctors to drug advertisements— 


And listen to this. The most heinous 
and despicable practice that doctors 
found was this— 

a company knowingly misleading the doctor 
through bad advertising. 


According to the survey, this is accom- 
plished in three ways. First, by “ex- 
aggerated product claims.” Second, by 
“releasing news on a drug to the medical 
profession before it has been fully 
tested.” And, third—the worst of all— 
“advertising the advantages of a drug 
without mentioning its side effects.” On 
this last point, the survey found, 90 per- 
cent of the doctors consider it “the most 
heinous crime a pharmaceutical company 
can commit.” 

What we say is that the doctors should 
be protected as they desire to be accord- 
ing to their own survey from ads which 
fail to give a full statement as to con- 
traindications, a full statement as to 
side effects. 

You have all heard about norlutin. It 
was a substance which was marketed 
and made available to mothers. This 
substance created male hermaphroditism 
in female infants. Three months after 
this fact was found and was reported on 
in a circular to the medical profession, 
the manufacturers’ ads were still pro- 
claiming the safety of norlutin. 

This is what we seek to stop. We seek 
to stop irresponsible advertising to the 
medical profession. We seek to see to it 
that insofar as is reasonably possible a 
doctor, when he prescribes, has the full- 
est information that is available and that 
the ads which he receives and which 
surveys by the medical profession have 
found to be the largest influencing fac- 
tor on doctors in their prescription of 
medicine make available the full truth. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the drug 
bill before the House today is sorely 
needed, and it has my wholehearted sup- 
port. 

This bill is the outgrowth of years of 
painstaking investigation and hearings 
by both Houses of the Congress, It is 
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a response to a longfelt need to reform 
the abuses which have been found in the 
marketing and promotion of the new 
drugs. 

As a result of the disclosures before 
the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee of the other body under the dis- 
tinguished and able chairmanship of 
Senator KEFAUVER, I joined with Senator 
KEFAUVER on April 12, 1961, in introduc- 
ing H.R. 6245—the counterpart of S. 
1552, the original Senate drug bill. The 
hearings held before the Antitrust Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary on H.R. 6245 in May of this year, 
developed overwhelming evidence of the 
need for such legislation as we now have 
before us. At our hearings—where the 
tragic thalidomide story was told for the 
first time by Dr. Helen Taussig of Johns 
Hopkins—a number of distinguished 
members of the medical profession 
strongly supported a new drug-control 
law with most cogent reasons. 

There is one provision in this bill, how- 
ever, which gives me pause. The bill, 
as adopted unanimously by the other 
body, requires truth in drug advertising. 
It provides that a prescription drug shall 
be deemed misbranded “unless the man- 
ufacturer includes in all advertisements 
and other printed matter with respect 
to that drug a true statement of, first, 
the established name, second, the for- 
mula, and third, such other information 
relating to side effects, contraindications, 
and effectiveness as shall be required.” 

This provision is in full accord with 
the President’s Consumer Message of 
March 15, 1962, wherein the President 
said: 

The physician and consumer should have 
the assurance * * * that any drug or thera- 
peutic device on the market today is safe 
and effective for its intended use; * * * and 
that the accompanying promotional material 


tells the full story—its bad effects as well as 
its good. 


There has been added to this bill, how- 
ever, a destructive qualification that the 
drug manufacturer is relieved of the re- 
sponsibility for telling the truth, and the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
about his drug, if the advertisement in- 
vites the doctor who reads it to write 
for a brochure which does tell the truth. 
It is to the last degree unlikely, I sub- 
mit, that the busy doctor can find time 
in his crowded day to write the dimly 
remembered manufacturer to get the full 
story about a drug he has seen described 
in an alluring, but uninformative, adver- 
tisement. 

Here, where health, indeed life itself, 
may be at stake—here above all is the 
outworn doctrine caveat emptor obsolete. 

Our securities laws provide that stock 
may not be sold to the public against 
false or misleading information. I fail 
to see why we should not be equally 
stringent in the sale of lifesaving—but 
potentially dangerous—drugs. 

While I am well aware of the many 
medical miracles wrought by our mod- 
ern wonder drugs, and while the drug 
companies have many splendid accom- 
plishments of which they may justly be 
proud, I am not convinced that false or 
misleading drug advertising is the price 
we must pay for pharmaceutical 
progress. 
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During the hearings of our Antitrust 
Subcommittee on H.R. 6245, a veritable 
parade of eminent doctors protested the 
excesses and abuses of drug advertising. 

Dr. Leona Baumgartner, then the dis- 
tinguished commissioner of the New 
York City Department of Health and 
now the newly appointed Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of AID, testified before the 
Antitrust Subcommittee—page 67: 

In short, the physician is bombarded with 
seductive advertising which fails to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

This often misleads him into prescribing 
a new drug without adequate warning or 
information about its possible side effects 
and, indeed, without any solid clinical evi- 
dence that the drug is effective or is even 
as safe as the advertisers claim. It is not 
suficient to say that some law in some 
book presently forbids some of these prac- 
tices. Long before governmental authori- 
ties are in a position to prove the illegality 
of these practices and get the cumbersome 
legal machinery into motion and remove 


the drug from the market, grave harm has 
been done, 


Dr. Baumgartner added—page 72: 

I can say, however, from personal experi- 
ence and from the experiences of literally 
hundreds of doctors with whom we are in 
close contact that the torrent of new drug 
advertising which cascades daily into the 
office of the practicing physician is at once 
confusing and often misleading. 

The doctor is daily overwhelmed with more 
material than he can possibly read, to say 
nothing of remembering the vaguely worded 
warnings, if, indeed, there is any warning, 
in small print at the back of an advertising 
brochure. Even where warning is given in 
an initial brochure, it is frequently followed 
by a stream of literature which extols the 
claimed virtues of the drugs so glowingly 
as to take all attention away from any 
hazards in use of the drug. 


Dr. Baumgartner described some 15 
drugs—12 of them prescription drugs— 
which had to be recalled from the mar- 
ket after extensive advertising because 
of such side effects as “cataracts, bald- 
ness or thinning of the hair, serious skin 
changes such as severe skin peeling and 
hardening of the skin, reduction of white 
blood cells, impotence, diminishing li- 
bido, vomiting, and vaginal smear alter- 
ations.” 

Dr. Baumgartner was followed by Dr. 
M. Harold Book, assistant professor of 
neuropathology in the Graduate School 
of Medicine at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Book testified before the 
subcommittee—pages 105 and 106: 

In doing an autopsy on a patient who has 
had a serious illness and has been treated 
by a number of different drugs, as is usually 
the case when the doctor is striving desper- 
ately to save the patient, I have the distinct 
impression that the patient has suffered 
from the treatment as well as from the dis- 
ease. * * * Sometimes it is apparent that 
the treatment has shortened the life of the 
patient. This might be considered a sort 
of involuntary euthanasia. 


From personal experience with such 
tragic cases, Dr. Book delivered this 
scathing indictment of drug advertis- 
ing—pages 101 and 102: 

The drug houses are noticeably coy in 
publicizing the exact number and serious- 
ness of side effects attending the use of their 
new products. In their advertisements, their 
brochures, their detailmen's pitch, and so 
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forth, they speak rather diffidently in terms 
like “side effects are minimal,” “with few 
significant side effects,” “no serious side ef- 
fects noticed,” and so forth. 

However, they are careful to refrain from 
giving the number of the side effects, both 
slight and serious, per hundred treated 
cases. 


Dr. Book also pointed out that the 
revenues provided by drug advertising 
offers a strong temptation for the med- 
ical journals to indulge the exuberant 
advertising claims of the drug manu- 
facturers. Dr. Book  testified—page 
108: 

For example, the advertising by the drug 
manufacturers, much of it of questionable 
nature, as has been amply demonstrated in 
the Senate hearings, has increased to the 
point where it now finances roughly half of 
the activities of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Please explain in what way 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
finances half of the activities of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Dr. Book. I say that the advertising in 
the journals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation now pays for roughly half of the 
operating expenses of the American Medical 
Association, 

The CuHatrMan. Because of this practice 
there may be something akin to a conflict of 
interest. 

The American Medical Association is sup- 
posed to act as the judge of the clinical and 
therapeutic value of these drugs. There- 
fore, knowing on what side their bread is 
buttered, they might lean to the side of the 
drug manufacturers who have so materially 
helped them by placing their ads in the 
medical journals. Is that what you are try- 
ing to drive at? 

Dr. Book. That is right. That is exactly 
the feeling I get. 

There is a distinct dichotomy between the 
editorial pages in the journals and the ad- 
vertising pages. The editorial pages are of 
a very high plane of excellence. I cannot 
say the same for the advertising. 


Asked whether most doctors would 
prescribe drugs for their patients on the 
basis of drug advertising before engag- 
ing in further research as to possible 
side effects, Dr. Book testified—page 
113: 

I have the impression, which is based on 
no survey, that doctors simply do not have 
the time to go into all of these things. 

One might say that they should take the 
time—that may be true—but I have the 
feeling that they do not, because there are 
just too many of these things for them to 
cope with. 


Here is cogent evidence indeed of the 
devitalizing effect of an amendment 
which would dispense with truth in drug 
advertising, provided only that the doc- 
tor be able to write the manufacturer in 
order to obtain the true facts. 

Further revealing testimony on the 
abuses of drug advertising was given by 
Dr. Martin Cherkasky, director of Monte- 
fiore Hospital in New York City. Dr. 
Cherkasky testified—page 201: 

Many of us in the medical profession have 
known for years that there are grave defects 
in the whole system of the manufacture, 
promotion, and distribution of ethical drugs. 


Dr. Cherkasky accurately summarized 
the purposes of this bill when he stated— 
page 202: 


I would like to make certain that our har- 
assed and overburdened physicians are not 
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confounded and confused by the conflicting 
claims, the myriad of names, and the ever- 
present pressure of the pharmaceutical com- 
petition for the doctor’s brain and prescrip- 
tion pad. 


According to Dr. Cherkasky, a require- 
ment of truth in drug advertising is ur- 
gently needed because present-day mal- 
practices are endangering the ability of 
our doctors to care for their patients— 
the American people. Dr. Cherkasky 
testified—pages 211 and 212: 


The quantity and quality of the promo- 
tion and advertising of pharmaceuticals by 
the drug industry is undoubtedly seriously 
interfering with the ability of the average 
physician to render the highest quality of 
medical care. 

Even a large teaching hospital such as my 
own, with highly sophisticated professional 
control and supervision, must be ever on 
guard against the vigorous pressures of the 
drug salesmen. Up until 4 years ago, de- 
tailmen from the drug manufacturers were 
allowed on occasion to set up displays at the 
entrance to the hospital cafeteria. We have 
discontinued this practice since we found 
that our physicians, especially our young 
house staffmen, were being confused by the 
insistent pressures of the “educational” ef- 
forts of the detailmen. 

I checked with several other leading hos- 
pitals in New York City and found that they, 
too, have taken this step. Should it not 
give us all some cause for thought that 
teaching institutions find it desirable to 
shield young doctors from the “educational” 
efforts of the drug companies? 

Of course, we cannot do anything to pro- 
tect the doctors from the promotional mate- 
rials which come through the U.S. mails or 
as presented in the numerous medical 
journals. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Mr. Chairman, may I inter- 
rupt here a moment? 

Doctor, are not the detail men the people 
on whom the general practitioner is apt to 
rely for information on new drugs? 

Dr. CHERKASKY. When you consider the 
fact that there were almost 6,000 new drugs 
introduced in a 10-year period from 1949 to 
1959, you know, it is impossible for any 
doctor, from his own resources, to be able 
to pick out the good drugs from the bad 
ones. 

Unfortunately, many doctors rely heavily, 
and sometimes almost exclusively, on detail- 
men for information with regard to drugs, 
and, of course, as you know, I use the term 
“education” in quotes. The detail man does 
not educate, he indoctrinates; and there is 
an enormous difference between “education” 
and “indoctrination.” 

Mr. JoHNsON. In other words, the detail 
men are, so to speak, the shock troops in 
the assault on the doctor’s attention, is that 
not correct? 

Dr. CHERKASKY. When you also think of 
the fact that there are approximately 
150,000 practicing physicians in the United 
States and there are approximately 15,000 
detail men, that is about 1 for every 
10 physicians, so that you can see the troops 
are thick. 


Think of it, one detail man, whose 
compensation must necessarily depend 
on his success in promoting his em- 
ployer’s products, for every 10 doctors. 
Of course the detail man “indoctrinates” 
and, as Dr. Cherkasky put it, “the 
troops are thick” indeed. Dr. Cherasky 
continued—pages 212 and 213: 

But what of the average general prac- 
titioner being bombarded daily with what 
has been estimated as about $5,000 worth 
of drug promotional material a year for 
each doctor? 
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An article in Fortune magazine of May 
1960 has this to say about doctors’ response 
to drug advertising: 

“Drug companies have learned that doc- 
tors respond to the same kinds of emotional 
appeals as laymen. They are influenced by 
the same advertising techniques that are 
used for mass consumer advertising. They 
accept new drugs with amazing rapidity 
+ + + this is true in part because it would 
appear that a physician’s own market posi- 
tion is strongly influenced by his reputation 
for using the latest drug.” 

Or, take the statement in the 1960 Drug 
Market Data published by the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association: 

“One of the reasons for the success of the 
supermarket is that the consumer does not 
have to ask for what she wants. She sees 
and recognizes what she wants. The mer- 
chandise is right there to suggest its pur- 
chase and perhaps to remind her that she 
needs something she does not have on to- 
day's shopping list. This same principle 
produces results in medical journals carry- 
ing a large volume of advertising.” 

Is that not distressing? After all, we are 
not buying soapsuds. 

As a response to this, I agree fully with 
Senator KEFAUVER, who said in his speech 
before the Senate introducing the Senate 
bill, that here “we are not dealing with 
gadgets, but products of health, life, and 
death.” 

Dr. Dixon, the new Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, was quoted in the 
New York Times of June 1, 1961, as saying: 

“Twenty-four cents of every dollar the 
drug manufacturer gets for a prescription 
is used to promote advertising and sell their 
products.” 

It has been reported that approximately 
$750 million a year is spent on advertising 
and sales promotion. 

Is it not startling, when you think of this 
figure, to realize that in 1957 the total ex- 
penditure of all of the medical schools in 
the United States for education was about 
$200 million? And I would guess that today 
we could say all the expenditures of medical 
schools and all the expenditures in hospitals 
for the training of more than 40,000 interns 
and residents does not approximate the 
amount of money the drug companies spend 
on advertising of drugs. 

Mr. Roprno. It is a very interesting ob- 
servation. 

Dr. CHERKASKY. It is a tough competition 
between education and indoctrination, as 
you can see. 

These vast sums of money spent in this 
manner increase the costs of drugs to the 
consumer and to the hospital. Just as se- 
rious is the danger that the busy physician, 
so inundated, will be unable to discriminate 
intelligently between which drugs are valu- 
able and safe, and those which are useless 
or even on occasion, harmful. 


In short, these extravagant expendi- 
tures by the drug companies lavished on 
advertising not only result in higher 
prices to the consumer, and some of these 
prices are extortionate, they actually en- 
danger the patient by confusing the doc- 
tor. 

Dr. Cherkasky was asked about the 
pernicious effects of advertising which 
contains exaggerated therapeutic claims 
for the drug. This was his testimony— 
page 214: 

Doctor, if you give a patient a drug which 
is ineffective when he is very sick, what you 
are really doing is delaying treatment with a 
drug that would be effective? 

Dr. CHerKasky. Of course you are. You 
are not treating him appropriately, and, as a 
matter of fact, there may be other drugs 
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which are a little older, which have been 
swept aside by the new ones, which may 
not be any better or not as good. 

Mr. JoHnson. So that could be equally as 
bad as giving him drugs with side effects? 

Dr. CuerKasky,. It could be deadly. 

The Senate committee at its hearings last 
year heard much testimony concerning the 
reliability of the printed advertising material 
which the practitioner receives. These are 
often misleading and slanted. The cases of 
Decadron and Diabinese immediately come 
to mind (pp. 202 and 210 in the report of 
the committee hearings). 

In both instances these drugs had very 
serious side effects, which are virtually absent 
from the advertising. You read the advertis- 
ing for these two drugs, and you would not 
have a clue that there are serious problems 
attending their use. 

As a matter of fact, one of the things 
that is so distressing about it is that Diabi- 
nese came out after Orinase. They are both 
oral preparations used for the treatment of 
diabetes. Orinase is a fine drug, with very, 
very few side effects, and this other ma- 
terial was introduced as, presumably, being 
better because it was more powerful, when, 
in fact, it has considerable and significant 
side effects, and the general practitioner out 
in the community, reading the advertise- 
ments, would not have an idea about this at 
all. 


Referring to an article by Dr. Charles 
May, professor of pediatrics at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Co- 
lumbia University, in the January 1961 
issue of the Journal of Medical Educa- 
tion, Dr. Cherkasky testified—page 215: 

Dr. May also refers in his article to an 
example of serious conflict between promo- 
tional material and scientific information ap- 
pearing in the same issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. A syn- 
thetic progesteroid compound called Norlutin 
was advertised in the March 5, 1960, Journal 
without any reference to side effects. In the 
same issue of the magazine, a Dr, Wilkins re- 
ports on 36 cases of female pseudohermaph- 
roditism in infants born of mothers who 

during pregnancy had been given norlutin. 
Again quoting Mr. May: 

“The same advertisement for norlutin has 
continued to appear regularly in the J.A.M.A. 
for the ensuing 3 months since the article 
by Wilkins appeared in that Journal; in spite 
of this. “During the past year or two, nor- 
lutin has caused fetal masculination with 
sufficient frequency to preclude its use or 
advertisement as a safe hormone to be taken 
during pregnancy.’” 

A drug which is advertised in the same 
issue of the Journal, without pointing out 
the dangerous side effects, and this adver- 
tisement is continued for 3 months, whereas 
there is an article in the same Journal which 
says this is not a safe drug to be used dur- 
in pregnancy. 


Think of it. A drug which has been 
associated with male sex characteristics 
in female babies, and the manufacturer 
does not have the candor to warn the 
doctors of the possible danger. 

Indeed, the manufacturer has now ap- 
plied for a license to sell norlutin as an 
oral con ve. One can only hope 
that norlutin is 100-percent effective for 
this purpose, else we shall have another 
thalidomide disaster. 

Dr. Cherkasky’s testimony continues— 
page 215: 

Potent drugs inevitably have dangers of 
one sort or another. You may further sales, 
but certainly not the public’s health by dis- 

or minimizing hazards. 
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the same edition of the Journal a scientific 
article pointing out the dangers and you 
have almost side by side an advertisement 
which does not mention those dangers 
and those advertisements continue for 3 
months, you must come to the conclusion 
that the advertising people and the doctor 
people are not talking to one another, or 
not reading one another. 


Speaking of the contrast between the 
expenditures of the drug companies on 
advertising and the money they devote 
to research, Dr. Cherkasky testified— 
page 218: 

I do not know exactly what they spend 
for research, but I would be perfectly will- 
ing to swap it and say that what they spend 
for promotion and advertising ought to be 
spent for research and what they spend for 
research ought to be spent for promotion and 
advertising. 

Mr. Roptno. The figure that we have 18 6.3 
percent spent for research, and advertising, 
I think this is the area of some 24 or 25 
percent. 


Lastly, Dr. Cherkasky testified—page 
222: 

I would say that advertisements are a 
prime source of prescription or drug in- 
formation for many of the practicing doctors. 


He added—pages 222 and 223: 

When you recognize that there are 400 or 
500 drugs introduced each year, and when 
you think of the enormous amount of liter- 
ature that a doctor might have to wade 
through, it is physically beyond the capacity 
of a general practicing doctor to really look 
up the source material. Some drugs are 
brought on the market where the material 
dealing with their danger or effectiveness is 
so skimpy that even experts could not find 
out. 


In the light of all this testimony, it is 
not surprising that Dr. Helen Taussig of 
Johns Hopkins concluded her testimony 
before the Antitrust Subcommittee on 
the thalidomide tragedy with the specific 
recommendation that warnings as to 
side effects and contraindications— 
page 149—‘“be printed in type as least 
as large and as prominent as are used 
for any trade name or brand thereof.” 

Dr. Taussig added: Page 420: 

This is to prevent the warnings being 
printed in such fine print that people will 
overlook r 

It seems simple, but it is an important 


point to bring to the attention of the doc- 
tors. 


I have reviewed so fully the testimony 
before the Antitrust Subcommittee on 
this subject, both because it might other- 
wise be overlooked, and more important, 
because it establishes beyond a perad- 
venture, in my judgment, that the truth- 
in-drug-advertising provision in this bill 
will be a grisly joke unless the harassed 
and busy doctor is relieved of the bur- 
den of learning the truth from the man- 
ufacturer, as this bill now provides. 

At the urging of the President, the 
Judiciary Committee of the other body 
inserted, and the Senate unanimously 
approved, a truth-in-drug-advertising 
provision which would not be hamstrung 
by any such self-defeating qualification. 

We have it on the authority of the 
Secretary of HEW that there is “no jus- 
tification” for any such provision water- 
ing down this central feature of the bill. 
To believe otherwise would be to fly in 
the face of experience, to say nothing of 
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the unanimous testimony of the distin- 
guished doctors before the Antitrust 
Subcommittee which I have canvassed 
above. 

To sum up, therefore, I strongly en- 
dorse this much needed drug bill, but I 
earnestly hope the House will amend the 
bill to make effective its truth-in-adver- 
tising provisions. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion the committee bill on H.R. 11581, 
the drug amendments of 1962, is an ex- 
cellent bill in many respects, but it is 
my feeling that it does not meet all the 
problems. I support the amendment to 
correct one important deficiency, namely, 
the advertising of prescription drugs to 
physicians. This would require that 
drug advertisements contain information 
relating to side effects and efficacy. This 
is substantially the same requirement as 
is contained in the bill passed unani- 
mously by the Senate. The requirement 
stems from the failure of most drug ad- 
vertisements to provide adequate infor- 
mation, even on the critical matter of 
injurious side effects of new drugs. The 
committee heard testimony from leading 
physicians to the effect that it is im- 
possible for them to keep currently in- 
formed of the state of medical knowl- 
edge to be found scattered in more than 
400 medical journals on the approxi- 
mately 300 new drugs introduced each 
year. If the bill, amended as proposed, 
does not meet all the problems, I believe 
it will be urgent that further considera- 
tion should be given the matter early in 
the next Congress, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have discussed the 
proposed amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. DINGELL, to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, with them and with the staff. 
I think the gentleman from Minnesota 
is now in a position where he is willing 
to ask unanimous consent that his 
amendment be modified in line with the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Mr. DINGELL, a moment ago; that is, 
on page 58, line 1, after the word “in- 
formation” insert “in brief summary.” 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to modify my amendment as suggested 
by the distinguished chairman, on page 
58, line 1, following the word “informa- 
tion” insert “in brief summary”. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK]? 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I rise to pro- 
test against legislation of this importance 
being written in this manner on this 
floor. If the rest of the House is not con- 
fused as to what is going on, under these 
tactics, I confess that I certainly am. 
The gentleman from Michigan first 
mentioned that certain negotiations had 
been in being, of which the House cer- 
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tainly has not been informed; and fur- 
thermore I would like to ask how it could 
actually be expected that anyone could 
adequately express in “brief summary” 
the side effects of many drugs? Is this 
even a practical suggestion? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentlewoman is addressing that ques- 
tion to me, I should be very happy to 
answer it. 

Mrs. CHURCH. No; I was directing 
the question to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. CHURCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I understand it, 
after listening to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] and talking to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK], who is the author of the 
amendment, what he has in mind is in 
line with the conclusion we have all come 
to that it would accomplish the purposes 
that were desired here and what was in- 
tended by the committee when the 
amendment was adopted. 

We do not intend to have an ironclad 
policy that the advertisement should not 
contain all the information that the 
manufacturer has and that can be put in 
there, but we do contend that we should 
not, by legislation, require it to be some- 
thing which it cannot be. We think that 
this language, which goes with the rest 
of the language in the bill, would accom- 
plish the purposes which we intended. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
the chairman of the committee if he feels 
that however impractical this amend- 
ment appears, he feels that he could go 
to conference with it and work out some- 
thing that would be reasonable? Grant- 
ing that we all wish to give adequate 
protection to the public, there is a re- 
sponsibility also not to place impossible 
requirements upon members of the drug 
industry of proven integrity. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I have told the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, we could take 
this to conference and analyze it further 
and improve on it if necessary. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Again pointing out 
that it might well be impossible, what- 
eyer the intent, to give total or adequate 
description of the side effects of a given 
drug in brief summary, I would urge the 
gentleman to give full consideration in 
conference to all the implications in- 
volved. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota to modify his amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment as modified, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLATNIK: On 
page 58, strike out line 15 and all that fol- 
lows down to but not including the quotation 
marks in line 22, and on page 58, line 1, 
after “information” insert “in brief sum- 
mary”. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time for the purpose of clarification. I 
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am a little bit confused at the position in 
which we stand at this time. I should 
like to ask the author of the amendment, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK], if his amendment as now pre- 
sented to the House for action still re- 
tains the strikeout of lines 15 to 22. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As to the addition 
of the words “in brief summary,” I 
should like to ask just exactly what 
those words mean. The words “brief” 
and “summary” leave a loophole wide 
enough to drive a 10-ton Mack truck 
through. I do not know how brief it 
would be or how much of a summary it 
would be. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am the individual 
who was responsible for drafting the 
original language. It is to see to it that 
information in capsule form goes to doc- 
tors in connection with the advertising. 
A situation arose about mycetin where 
it was permitted to go on the market, 
but it had severe side effects. It was 
permitted to go on the market but with 
the requirement that each and every ad- 
vertisement set forth in brief form these 
side effects. These side effects were 
covered in about six lines, about six 
words across. I assure the gentleman 
this amendment will offer adequate pro- 
tection to the American people and al- 
low sufficient authority to the Food and 
Drug Administration to police closely 
bad advertising. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad to have 
that assurance from the gentleman. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Is there any ob- 
jection to the inclusion in that phrase 
of the word “adequate”? This is “in 
brief summary.” We should include the 
word “adequate” in the phrase. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would be happy to 
go further in perfecting this, but I say 
a brief summary would be adequate to 
provide protection to the American peo- 
ple under the regulations which would 
be adopted by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. With the assurance 
of the two gentleman who offered this 
amendment, I am prepared to support 
it. I just cannot see how we can write 
this legislation and in one instance re- 
quire information to be furnished to the 
distributor and manufacturer and not 
require adequate information to be fur- 
nished to the doctors in these advertise- 
ments. 

Now let us be realistic about this 
thing. These medical journals are looked 
at by doctors a lot more than they look 
at their textbooks once they get into 
their medical practice and I believe that 
this language that the gentleman from 
Minnesota has offered is certainly good 
language and I hope the committee sup- 
ports it. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, not many 
Members of the Congress have had the 
opportunity to obtain more first-hand 
information regarding the American 
drug manufacturing industry than I. It 
is not possible to attain perfection in any 
field dealing with human beings, no two 
of whom react exactly the same way 
to a given drug or anesthesia or opera- 
tion. Should we refuse our patients 
the blessings of anesthesia because, 
despite our study, and experience, and 
precautions, an occasional patient dies 
unpredictably under the very safest 
anesthetic? 

It is with genuine concern that I hear 
attack by some upon the safety of our 
American medicines. In the agitation 
we have all experienced following upon 
the horrors of the thalidomide episode, 
I am afraid we have lost sight of the 
most important point of all. 

We are forgetting that, as a matter of 
actual record and fact, American drugs 
are the safest in the world. We are 
overlooking the truly exemplary safety 
record of the American drug industry. 
Some have minimized—even assailed— 
the remarkable system we now have for 
bringing to our people lifesaving new 
medicines. 

I ask you to bear in mind that thalido- 
mide never came on the market in the 
United States. That is the heart of the 
matter. The drug was never marketed 
here precisely because the system we 
have for testing and appraising new 
drugs is an effective system. 

As a nation, we have expressed our 
gratitude for the vigilance and dedica- 
tion of Dr. Frances Kelsey of the Food 
and Drug Administration. Dr. Kelsey 
deserves this tribute. But we should 
never lose sight of the fact that Dr. 
Kelsey’s action was taken as part of a 
system. It is a system of check and 
countercheck that has made possible 
an intelligent and productive partner- 
ship between private industry and 
Government. 

Thalidomide is not an example of the 
failure of our system. On the contrary— 
it is proof of its effectiveness. In thalid- 
omide, we have seen a dramatic demon- 
stration that our existing laws are 
fashioned to protect the people, and at 
the same time to provide a climate of 
freedom in which research can be con- 
ducted. 

It is also true, I believe, that progress 
is never made without some danger. 
The early history of aviation certainly 
bears out this point and the occasional 
tragedy despite all the safeguards 
known. You will remember that when 
Astronaut John Glenn appeared before 
us here, he also warned that lives may 
be lost as man pioneers in outer space; 
and he urged us not to let inevitable 
tragedies stand in the way of scientific 
progress. 

I regret that the American drug in- 
dustry is being criticized as a whole on 
the score of safety because the criticism 
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is not justified. There is no evidence to 
show that our drugs are to any signifi- 
cant degree unsafe. Quite the contrary. 
Let me give you some figures. 

In the past 4 years, according to the 
Food and Drug Administration, only 
about 15 of some 780 new products have 
been withdrawn from the market be- 
cause of a question of safety. And in 
the case of these 15 drugs, most were 
voluntarily withdrawn by the companies 
producing them. Moreover, in most of 
these situations, the drug companies 
themselves discovered the side effects 
that raised a question of safety, and vol- 
untarily reported this information to the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

This is a record of safety that would 
be hard to beat. In every profession or 
business there will be some who do not 
live up to the highest standards. That 
is why we pass laws designed to protect 
the good from the bad. But it is equally 
wrong to impute to an industry any 
practice which the industry itself fights 
to eliminate. 

The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association recently issued a statement 
entitled “Safety of Prescription Drugs,” 
which gives some idea of how this safety 
record has been achieved. I should like 
to quote from this statement: 

Testing of drugs in industry before they 
are marketed is extremely thorough. For ex- 
ample, the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association estimates that its member firms 
made use of nearly 9 million animals in 1961, 
including 5.7 million mice, 2.2 million rats, 
739,000 chickens, 107,000 guinea pigs, 98,000 
rabbits, 36,000 dogs, and 18,000 cats, and 
thousands of other birds and animals. 

Beyond a certain point the testing of a 
drug in animals may be of little help in de- 
termining its safety and effectiveness for 
man. Untoward effects in humans may ap- 
pear only after several years of use, and 
adverse reactions in man may not be demon- 
strable in animals. 

But if research is to proceed, testing in 
humans must at some point be carried out. 
A new drug will be administered to humans 
only when, in the opinion of the responsible 
physician, animal studies have indicated that 
the drug may be used without undue hazard 
and that it has probable usefulness in the 
practice of medicine. 

When the drug seems safe and effective 
in a small number of humans, it must be 
tried on a wider scale under expert scientific 
supervision. Finally, a large enough sample 
of its use in man must be obtained to de- 
termine the safety and utility of the drug 
in actual clinical practice. 

At each of these clinical testing stages, 
many compounds obviously are eliminated. 
At the conclusion of the final stage, only 
one out of an estimated 3,000 compounds 
originally synthesized by the pharmaceutical 
manufacturer survives as a drug. 


It is easy enough, using hindsight, to 
chastise a drug manufacturer because he 
sought to put thalidomide on the mar- 
ket. But remember that the manufac- 
turer did so only after conducting ex- 
haustive tests—tests that were at the 
time convincing to informed scientific 
judgment in the United States as well as 
abroad. Had thalidomide not been on 
the market in Europe, there would have 
been no evidence of its dangers. Had 
thalidomide not been on the market in 
Europe, there probably would have been 
no scientific reason to prohibit its sale 
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here. Experience, and experience alone, 
gave the key to the drug's true nature. 

I am not opposed to making drugs as 
safe as they can possibly be, quite the 
contrary. In considering the legislation 
before us, we must keep in mind three 
considerations. 

First, we must have the best possible 
laws to prevent the marketing of unsafe 
drugs. Second, we must be certain be- 
yond all reasonable doubt that those laws 
will not stand in the way of scientific re- 
search and medical progress. Third, we 
must not belittle the accomplishments of 
the American drug industry, which now 
takes and has in the past taken every 
step that is scientifically practical to see 
that safe drugs are produced. 

I am asking that we keep a level head 
on this issue. No one—least of all the 
American people—is done a service by 
saying that our drugs are unsafe. Such 
statements are misleading, and are like- 
ly to undermine public confidence in the 
safety and quality of our medicines. 

The fact is that a question of safety 
has been raised about only a tiny per- 
centage of the many hundreds of new 
drugs put on the market in recent years. 
While we properly concern ourselves 
with safety, let us remind ourselves also 
of the great accomplishments of the drug 
manufacturing industry. 

Since the introduction of potent new 
drugs in 1944, the death rate from influ- 
enza, tuberculosis, and rheumatic fever 
dropped dramatically. New drugs have 
made mastoiditis, once a common and 
painful ailment, so rare that medical 
schools now have difficulty in locating 
cases for teaching purposes. New medi- 
cines and health measures have 
lengthened our lifespan by up to 20 
years and made it possible to live in 
better health than ever before. 

Finally, let me remind you that the 
drug industry itself — through its 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion—has appointed a learned commis- 
sion to investigate the question of drug 
safety. This industry has a long and 
distinguished reputation for taking re- 
sponsible action, and I am confident that 
this commission will do its utmost to 
find practical scientific solutions to the 
problems of drug safety. 

I ask only that, in all fairness and in 
concern for the future well-being of our 
people, we do not damage with unjusti- 
fied charges an industry that has done so 
much to make America the healthiest 
nation in the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MULTER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 


‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a good bill. Its enactment is long over- 
due. It will be a better bill with the 
adoption of the Blatnik amendment. 
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A few weeks ago Mr. Howard K. Smith 
presented in very dramatic fashion the 
important changes that have taken place 
in the advertisement of prescription 
drugs. He demonstrated quite clearly 
that the practices of the whole industry 
have changed in recent years and that 
physicians are being subjected to a veri- 
table barrage of advertising gimmicks to 
persuade them to prescribe medicines 
for their patients. 

As late as the 1940’s, the advertising 
of prescription drugs was factual and 
was presented without the techniques of 
Madison Avenue. Today, advertising, 
using pictures of pretty girls and happy 
people, swell the journals of the 
American Medical Association and other 
scientific groups. Senator KEFAUVER’S 
investigation established that promotion 
expenditures of 22 selected drug firms in 
the American Medical Association Jour- 
nal alone had grown from approximately 
$2 million per year to $4 million per year. 
One advertiser grew from approximately 
$71,000 per year in 1955 to one-half mil- 
lion dollars in 1960. Plainly, expendi- 
tures of this magnitude do play a very 
important role in what the doctor pre- 
scribes. It should be remembered that 
the person who orders does not buy and 
the person who buys does not order pre- 
scription drugs. When the doctor is 
persuaded, the patient has no choice 
over the matter. 

The impact of these advertisements is 
tremendous in persuading physicians to 
order medicines for their patients. In 
fairness, both to the physician and to 
his patient, the advertisement of a drug 
should not be allowed to express only 
the good points and to leave the bad to 
some promotional material that the 
physician may see at a later time or may 
never see. If the advertisement can give 
a brief description of the merits and ad- 
vantages of using a particular prescrip- 
tion drug, space can be found for a fair 
summary of any relevant side effects, 
contraindications, cautions, and related 
information, to provide a rounded and 
fair story. 

It does not seem to me that it would 
be asking too much to make the picture 
of the beautiful woman, or the happy 
child, or his relieved parents a little 
smaller in the interest of providing the 
physician who orders the medicine for 
his trusting patient a minimum word 
of caution about possible adverse effects. 

The opposition to disclosing side ef- 
fects, contraindications, warnings, and 
cautions in the advertising for prescrip- 
tion drugs is based on a false premise 
that this will destroy medical advertis- 
ing and with it a number of medical 
journals. 

This is a gross exaggeration of what 
the full disclosure requirements in ad- 
vertising would entail. The Secretary is 
directed to prescribe by regulations the 
information relating to side effects, con- 
traindications, and effectiveness that 
would be needed, and the bill provides 
that except in extraordinary circum- 
stances no such regulation shall require 
prior approval of the exact content of 
the advertisement. 
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The Secretary’s regulations necessar- 
ily would be limited to a fair summariza- 
tion of side effects, contraindications as 
well as effectiveness so that a balanced 
story appropriate to an advertising page 
could be presented. 

What has happened is that the drug 
firms and their advertising agencies are 
trying to scare the medical journals to 
take up the battle for them. 

There can be no justification for half 
truths either in an advertising piece or in 
labeling copy. We are dealing with drugs 
that are lifesaving and which are used 
in serious, debilitating diseases. Fair- 
ness alone requires that the message to 
the physician be a balanced one giving 
both the good and the bad of the drug, 
within the limits of advertising copy, and 
that the patient’s interest not be ob- 
secured by a glowing picture of the effec- 
tiveness of the drug with no mention at 
all of its possible side effects and contra- 
indications. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoELSON: After 
the semicolon on line 6, page 41, strike out 
the word “and”, and add the following: 

“The Secretary shall in consultation with 
professional organizations representing the 
medical profession and upon the recom- 
mendation of such organizations establish 
a list of physicians competent as clinical 
investigators to conduct such investigation; 
and”. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I speak for practically everybody in the 
House of Representatives when I say 
we owe a debt of gratitude to the chair- 
man of the committee who has come up 
with a good bill protecting the American 
public from unsafe drugs and ineffective 
claims. However, I believe the bill can 
be tightened in this respect. The drug 
companies give drugs wholesale to the 
physicians for testing. Many of these 
physicians, although competent doctors, 
are not clinical investigators. Of course, 
we would not send a man needing brain 
surgery to a general practitioner. In 
medicine today there are specific tech- 
niques. All my amendment would do 
would be to require the clinical investi- 
gators to be certified as competent—not 
by the U.S. Government because we 
should have nothing to do with it, but 
I think we should encourage the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the various 
State societies representing doctors to 
see to it that the people who test these 
products are competent physicians 
trained in the skill of clinical investiga- 
tion. I think my amendment would en- 
courage the medical profession to 
stimulate this type of work. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say, 
I think the gentleman has a good idea 
and there is some merit in what he pro- 
poses. But it certainly would not fit in 
here because it would follow these words 
which are now in the bill: “Such regula- 
tions may provide for conditioning such 
exemption upon—” and so forth and so 
on to enumerate subparagraphs 1, 2, and 
3. Therefore, it would be completely out 
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of order and the amendment should not 
be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. JoELson]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: Page 
57, immediately after line 8, and the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 114. (a) Chapter V of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 510. The Secretary shall publish in 
convenient and readable form and shall dis- 
tribute on a current basis to physicians, 
hospitals, medical and nurse training 
schools, depository libraries, and Federal, 
State, and local government offices concerned 
with the handling and utilization of drugs, 
true and correct copies of all printed matter 
which the Secretary has required to be in- 
cluded in any package in which any drug 
is distributed or sold or brochures approved 
by the Secretary available to practitioners 
on request.’ 

“(2) This subsection shall take effect on 
the first day of the seventh month following 
the month in which this Act is enacted.” 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, very 
briefly, this is the language of the Sen- 
ate bill which in the consideration by 
the House committee in some strange 
and unknown way fell out. 

There was no opposition whatsoever 
to this language in the Senate. The 
pharmaceutical industry has expressed 
no opposition whatsoever to the require- 
ments of this provision. 

The only thing this language would 
require of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is that as the 
new drug applications are approved 
pursuant to this act, a simple, brief, 
readable statement of efficacy, contra- 
indications, side effects, and other highly 
pertinent medical knowledge go forth 
from the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to each of the 170,000 doc- 
tors in the United States. 

This will make available a regular 
service to the doctors so that they will 
have from an official source, without im- 
peachment, thoroughly reliable informa- 
tion each time a new drug is approved. 

The cost will run about $10,000 a week 
according to the highest estimates. This 
is based upon the number of doctors and 
the number of copies mailed out. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I was going to ask 
the gentleman to estimate the cost, and 
also whether or not this does not add 
an extra burden to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to be- 
come a publishing agent of material al- 
ready developed and published by phar- 
maceutical manufacturers. 

Mr. DINGELL, It really is not dupli- 
cation because no really comparable 
service exists. One publishing house 
runs about 16,000 copies a year, and this 
is the information which is available 
from the American Medical Association 
only in the bound volumes of their 
publication. 
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The United States Pharmacopoeia is 
published only once every 5 years and 
gives mostly chemical information, not 
very much medical information, 

The other services, like the Physicians 
Desk Reference, are services which are 
actually paid on a sold-space basis by 
sales from the publisher to the drug 
houses which put these drugs on the 
market and they put into these publi- 
cations only such information as they 
desire, 

These are the reasons why this is 
important: First of all, other services 
do not come out with a sufficient fre- 
quency. Second, packaged inserts do 
not meet the needs of the doctors. 
Third, the information put out by HEW 
would be authentic and come at such in- 
tervals as to be really useful to the 
doctors. 

Mr. SCHENCK. May I ask the gentle- 
man if there is any reason to believe that 
the information to be published by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will be any more authentic or 
reliable than that which is already pub- 
lished by pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers, because you would have to get 
that information from that source, 
anyway. 

Mr. DINGELL. I think it would be 
a little more reliable. It will be pub- 
lished not so much in the sense of ad- 
vertising but in the sense of advising the 
doctors fully. 

Let me say about cost. This was not 
objected to by anyone in the course of 
its consideration in the Senate. It had 
unanimous bipartisan support by Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. The 
maximum cost would not run over a 
quarter of a million dollars a year for 
the cost of publishing, packaging, and 
mailing back to the doctors throughout 
the country. I feel it makes available 
to the doctors a service which will be 
valuable to them and which will enable 
them to vastly better serve and protect 
and to care for the health and welfare 
of the patients. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Where does the gentle- 
man get this estimate? There would 
be 170,000 copies. He stated $10,000 a 
week.. That would not cover the postage. 

Mr. DINGELL. This is the estimate 
that comes from the Senate committee 
staff which worked on this particular 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. I do 
not believe the amendment is necessary. 
The committee considered the amend- 
ment and did not agree to it. I do not 
want to take the position that we are 
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putting the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in the business of 
publishing and distributing a lot of ma- 
terial. We do not know what it would 
cost. Ido not think the gentleman from 
Michigan knows what it would cost. 
Also Members of Congress would be 
called upon to get these publications, 
like many other things, and we would 
have to be sending literature all around 
the country. I do not believe the Con- 
gress wants to get into that kind of a 
situation that we do not know anything 
about. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the substitute committee 
amendment as amended. 

The substitute committee amendment 
as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks in the Recor on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. FLoop, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11581) to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to assure the safety, 
efficacy, and reliability of drugs, author- 
ize standardization of drug names, es- 
tablish special controls for barbiturate 
and stimulant drugs, and clarify and 
strengthen existing inspection authority 
with respect to any articles subject to the 
act; and to amend related laws, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 808, he reported 
the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 1552) 
to amend and supplement the laws with 
respect to the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of drugs, and for other purposes, 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
of H.R. 11581, to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to assure the safety, 
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efficacy, and reliability of drugs, author- 
ize standardization of drug names, estab- 
lish special controls for barbiturate and 
stimulant drugs, and clarify and 
strengthen existing inspection authority 
with respect to any articles subject to the 
act; and to amend related laws, just 
passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Drug Industry Act 
of 1962”. 


INFORMATION OF PATENTS FOR DRUGS 


Sec. 2. Section 702 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 372) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected, upon request from the Commissioner 
of Patents, to furnish full and complete in- 
formation with respect to such questions re- 
lating to drugs as the Commissioner may 
submit concerning any patent application. 
The Secretary is further authorized and di- 
rected, upon receipt of any such request, to 
conduct or cause to be conducted, such re- 
search as may be required.” 


REGISTRATION 


Sec. 3. (a) (1) Chapter V of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 351 
et seq.) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following section: 

“REGISTRATION OF PRODUCERS OF DRUGS 
“Sec. 508. (a) As used in this section— 
“(1) the term ‘manufacture, preparation, 

propagation, compounding, or processing’ 
shall include repackaging or otherwise chang- 
ing the container, wrapper, or labeling of 
any drug package in furtherance of the dis- 
tribution of the drug from the original place 
of manufacture to the person who makes 
final delivery or sale to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

“(2) the term ‘name’ shall include in the 
case of a partnership the name of each 
partner and, in the case of a corporation, 
the name of each corporate officer and di- 
rector, and the State of incorporation. 

“(b) On or before December 31 of each 
year every person who owns or operates any 
establishment in any State engaged in the 
manufacture, preparation, propagation, com- 
pounding, or processing of a drug or drugs 
shall register with the Secretary his name, 
places of business, and all such establish- 
ments. 

“(c) Every person upon first engaging in 
the manufacture, preparation, propagation, 
compounding, or processing of any drug in 
any establishment which he owns or operates 
shall immediately register with the Secretary 
his name, place of business, and such estab- 
lishment. 

(d) Every person duly registered in ac- 
cordance with this section shall immediately 
register with the Secretary any additional 
establishment which he owns or operates and 
in which he begins the manufacture, prep- 
aration, propagation, compounding, or pro- 
cessing of a drug or drugs. 

“(e) The Secretary may assign a registra- 
tion number to any person or any establish- 
ment registered in accordance with this sec- 
tion. 

“(f) The Secretary shall make available 
for inspection, to any person so requesting, 
any registration filed pursuant to this sec- 
tion. 

“(g) This section shall not apply to— 
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(1) pharmacies which maintain estab- 
lishments in conformance with any appli- 
cable local laws regulating the practice of 
pharmacy and medicine and which are reg- 
ularly engaged in dispensing prescription 
drugs, upon prescriptions of practitioners 
licensed to administer such drugs, or 
patients under the care of such practitioners 
in the course of their professional practice 
and which do not manufacture, prepare, 
propagate, compound, or process drugs for 
sale other than in the regular course of their 
business of dispensing or selling drugs at re- 
tail; 

“(2) practitioners licensed by law to 
prescribe or administer drugs and who 
manufacture, prepare, propagate, compound, 
or process drugs solely for use in the course 
of their professional practice; 

“(3) persons who manufacture, prepare, 
propagate, compound, or process drugs solely 
for use in research, teaching, or chemical 
analysis and not for sale; 

“(4) such other classes of persons as the 
Secretary may by regulation exempt from 
the application of this section upon a finding 
that registration by such classes of persons in 
accordance with this section is not necessary 
for the protection of the public health. 

“(h) Every establishment registered with 
the Secretary pursuant to this section shall 
be subject to inspection pursuant to section 
704 and shall be so inspected by one or more 
officers or employees duly designated by the 
Secretary at least once in the two-year 
period beginning with the date of registra- 
tion of such establishment pursuant to this 
section and at least once in every successive 
two-year period thereafter.” 

(2) Any person who, on the day imme- 
diately preceding the date of enactment of 
this Act, owned or operated any establish- 
ment in any State (as defined in section 
201(v) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act as amended by this Act) engaged 
in the manufacture, preparation, propaga- 
tion, compounding, or processing of a drug 
or drugs, shall, if he first registers in accord- 
ance with subsection (b) of section 508 of 
that Act (as added thereto by paragraph (1) 
of this subsection) prior to the first day 
of the seventh calendar month following the 
month in which this Act is enacted, 
deemed to have complied with that subsec- 
tion for the calendar year 1962. Such regis- 
tration, if made within such period and ef- 
fected in 1963, shall also be deemed to be 
in compliance with such subsection for that 
calendar year. 

(b) Section 301 of such Act (21 U.S.C. 331) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(o) The failure to register as required by 
section 508.” 

(c) Section 502 of such Act (21 U.S.C, 
352) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

n) If it is a drug and was manufac- 
snaa prepared, propagated, compounded, 

r processed in an establishment not duly 
ere under section 508.“ 


FACTORY INSPECTION 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 704(a) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
374(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) For purposes of enforcement of this 
Act, officers or employees duly designated by 
the Secretary, upon presenting appropriate 
credentials and a written notice to the owner, 
operator, or agent in charge, are authorized 
(1) to enter, at reasonable times, any factory, 
warehouse, or establishment in which food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics are manufac- 
tured, processed, packed, or held, for intro- 
duction into interstate commerce or after 
such introduction, or to enter any vehicle 
being used to transport or hold such food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics in interstate 
commerce; and (2) to inspect at reasonable 
times and within reasonable limits and in 
a reasonable manner, such factory, ware- 
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house, establishment, or vehicle and all per- 
tinent equipment, finished and unfinished 
materials, containers, and labeling therein. 
In the case of any factory, warehouse, estab- 
lishment, or consulting laboratory in which 
prescription drugs are manufactured, proc- 
essed, packed, or held, the inspection shall 
extend to all things therein (including rec- 
ords, files, papers, processes, controls, and fa- 
cilities) bearing on whether prescription 
drugs which are adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this Act, or which 
may not be manufactured, introduced into 
interstate commerce, or sold, or offered for 
sale by reason of any provision of this Act, 
have been or are being manufactured, proc- 
essed, packed, transported, or held in any 
such place, or otherwise bearing on violation 
of this Act. No inspection authorized for 
prescription drugs by the preceding sentence 
shall extend to (A) financial data, (B) sales 
data other than shipment data, (C) pric- 
ing data, (D) personnel data (other than 
data as to qualifications of technical and 
professional personnel performing functions 
subject to this Act), and (E) research data 
(other than data, relating to new drugs and 
antibiotic drugs, subject to reporting and 
inspection under regulations lawfully issued 
pursuant to section 305 (i) or (j) or section 
507 (d) or (g) of this Act, and data, relating 
to other drugs, which in the case of a new 
drug would be subject to reporting or inspec- 
tion under lawful regulations issued pursu- 
ant to section 505(j) of the Act). A sepa- 
rate notice shall be given for each such in- 
spection, but a notice shall not be required 
for each entry made during the period cov- 
ered by the inspection. Each such inspec- 
tion shall be commenced and completed with 
reasonable promptness. The provisions of 
the second sentence of this subsection shall 
not apply to— 

“(1) pharmacies which maintain establish- 
ments in conformance with any applicable 
local laws regulating the practice of phar- 
macy and medicine and which are regularly 
engaged in dispensing prescription drugs, 
upon prescriptions of practitioners licensed 
to administer such drugs, or patients under 
the care of such practitioners in the course 
of their professional practice and which do 
not, either through a subsidiary or other- 
wise, manufacture, prepare, propagate, com- 
pound, or process drugs for sale other than 
in the regular course of their business of 
dispensing or selling drugs at retail; 

“(2) practitioners licensed by law to pre- 
scribe or administer drugs and who manu- 
facture, prepare, propagate, compound, or 
process drugs solely for use in the course of 
their professional practice; 

“(3) persons who manufacture, prepare, 
propagate, compound, or process drugs solely 
for use in research, teaching, or chemical 
analysis and not for sale; 

“(4) such other classes of persons as the 
Secretary may by regulation exempt from 
the application of this section upon a finding 
that inspection as applied to such classes 
of persons in accordance with this section 
is not necessary for the protection of the 
public health.” 

(b) Section 704(b) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
374(b)) is amended by inserting after “ware- 
house,” the words “consulting laboratory,“ 

(c) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such 
Act (21 U.S.C. 332(a)) is amended by strik- 
ing out (f),“ 

(d) Nothing in the amendments made by 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
be construed to negate or derogate from any 
authority of the Secretary existing prior to 
the enactment of this Act. 

QUALITY MANUFACTURING CONTROLS 

Sec. 5. Section 501(a)(2) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 US.C 
351(a)(2)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) (A) if it has been prepared, packed, 
or held under insanitary conditions whereby 
it may have been contaminated with filth, 
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or whereby it may have been rendered injuri- 
ous to health; or (B) if it is a drug and the 
methods used in, or the facilities or controls 
used for, its manufacture, processing, pack- 
aging, or holding do not conform to or are 
not operated or administered in conformity 
with current good manufacturing practice to 
assure that such drug meets the require- 
ments of this Act as to safety and has the 
identity and strength, and meets the quality 
and purity characteristics, which it purports 
or is represented to possess.” 


NEW DRUG CLEARANCE PROCEDURE 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 505(a) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 335 
(a)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No person shall introduce or deliver 
for introduction into interstate commerce 
any new drug, unless an approval of an ap- 
plication filed pursuant to subsection (b) is 
effective with respect to such drug.” 

(b) Section 505 (e) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
355(c)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after the filing of an application under this 
subsection, or such additional period as may 
be agreed upon by the Secretary and the 
applicant, the Secretary shall either 

“(1) approve the application if he then 
finds that none of the grounds for denying 
approval specified in subsection (d) applies, 
or 


“(2) give the applicant notice of an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing before the Secretary 
under subsection (d) on the question wheth- 
er such application is approvable. If the 
applicant elects to accept the opportunity for 
hearing by written request within thirty 
days after such notice, such hearing shall 
commence not more than ninety days after 
the expiration of such thirty days unless the 
Secretary and the applicant otherwise agree. 
Any such hearing shall thereafter be con- 
ducted, and the Secretary's order thereon 
shall be issued, on an expedited basis.” 

(c)(1) The first four sentences of subsec- 
tion (h) of such section 505 (21 U.S.C. 355 
(h)) are amended to read as follows: 

“(h) An appeal may be taken by the ap- 
plicant from an order of the Secretary re- 
fusing to approve an application or with- 
drawing approval of an application under 
this section. Such appeal shall be taken by 
filing in the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit wherein such applicant resides 
or has his principal place of business, or in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit, within sixty 
days after the entry of such order, a written 
petition praying that the order of the Sec- 
retary be set aside. A copy of such petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Secretary, or any officer 
designated by him for that purpose, and 
thereupon the Secretary shall certify and file 
in the court the record upon which the 
order complained of was entered, as provided 
in section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 
Upon the filing of such petition such court 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm or 
set aside such order, except that until the 
filing of the record the Secretary may modify 
or set aside his order.” g 

(2) The ninth sentence of such subsection 
(ħ) is amended to read as follows: “The 
judgment of the court affirming or setting 
aside any such order of the Secretary shall 
be final, subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari 
or certification as provided in section 1254 
of title 28 of the United States Code.” 

(3) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall not apply to any appeal taken 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act. 
RECORDS AND REPORTS AS TO EXPERIENCE ON 

NEW DRUGS AND ANTIBIOTICS 


Sec. 7. (a) Subsection (i) of section 505 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act (21 U.S.C. 358 (1)) is amended (1) by 
inserting “the foregoing subsections of” 
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after “operation of”; (2) by inserting the 
words “and effectiveness” after the word 
“safety”; and (3) by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentences: “Such 
regulations may provide for conditioning 
such exemption upon the establishment and 
maintenance of such records, and the mak- 
ing of such reports to the Secretary, of data 
obtained as the result of such investigational 
us of such drugs, as the Secretary finds will 
enable him to evaluate the safety and effec- 
tiveness of such drugs in the event of the 
filing of an application pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b): Provided, however, That regula- 
tions issued under this subsection and under 
subsection (j) shall have due regard for the 
professional ethics of the medical profession 
and the interests of patients and shall pro- 
vide, where the Secretary deems it to be 
appropriate, for the examination, upon re- 
quest, by the persons to whom such regu- 
lations are applicable, of similar information 
received or otherwise obtained by the Sec- 
retary. Such regulations may, within the 
discretion of the Secretary include among 
other conditions relating to the protection 
of the public health, provisions for adequate 
tests in animals and disclosure to the Sec- 
retary of the results of such tests before 
a new drug may be distributed by a manu- 
facturer to scientific experts for testing and 
evaluation of its effects in human beings, 
and for revoking the exemption if the Sec- 
retary finds that it is not reasonably safe 
to make such tests in human beings, and 
may within the discretion of the Secretary, 
also include provisions requiring said en- 
perts to register with the Secretary, to keep 
records with respect to the tests performed, 
and to furnish to the Secretary simultaneous 
copies of their reports to the manufacturer 
and, upon request of the Secretary, reports 
at other times.” r 

(b) Section 505 (21 U.S.C. 355) of such 
Act is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(j) (1) In the case of any drug for which 
approval of an application filed pursuant to 
this section is in effect, the applicant shall 
establish and maintain such records, and 
make such reports to the Secretary, of data 
relating to clinical experience and other data 
or information, received or otherwise ob- 
tained by such applicant with respect to 
such drug, as the Secretary may by general 
regulation, or by order with respect to such 
application, prescribe on the basis of a find- 
ing that such records and reports are neces- 
sary in order to enable the Secretary to deter- 
mine, or facilitate a determination, whether 
there is or may be ground for invoking sub- 
section (e) of this section. 

“(2) Every person required under this sec- 
tion to maintain records, and every person in 
charge or custody thereof, shall upon re- 
quest of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at all reasonable times to have access 
to and copy and verify such records.” 

(c) Subsection (d) of section 507 of such 
Act (21 U.S.C. 357(d)) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “Such regulations may provide for 
conditioning the exemption under clause (3) 
upon the establishment and maintenance 
of such records, and the making of such 
reports to the Secretary, of data obtained 
as the result of such investigational use of 
such drugs within the purview of this sec- 
tion, as the Secretary finds will enable him 
to evaluate the safety and effectiveness for 
use of such drugs within the purview of this 
section in the event of an application for 
certification or release pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a): Provided, however, That regula- 
tions issued under this subsection and under 
subsection (g) shall have due regard for 
the professional ethics of the medical pro- 
fession and shall provide, where the Secretary 
deems it to be appropriate, for the examina- 
tion, upon request, by the persons to whom 
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such regulations are applicable, of similar 
information received or otherwise obtained 
by the Secretary.” 

(d) Section 507 of such Act (21 U.S.C. 357) 
is further amended by adding at the end of 
such section the following new subsection: 

“(g) (1) Every person engaged in manu- 
facturing, compounding, or processing any 
drug within the purview of this section with 
respect to which a certificate or release has 
been issued pursuant to this section shall 
establish and maintain such records, and 
make such reports to the Secretary, of data 
relating to clinical experience and other data 
or information, received or otherwise ob- 
tained by such person with respect to such 
drug within the purview of this section, as 
the Secretary may by general regulation, or 
by order with respect to such certification 
or release, prescribe on the basis of a finding 
that such records and reports are necessary 
in order to enable the Secretary to make, or 
to facilitate, a determination as to whether 
such certification or release should be re- 
scinded or whether any regulation issued 
under this section should be amended or re- 
pealed. 

“(2) Every person required under this 
section to maintain records, and every person 
having charge or custody thereof, shall, upon 
request of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at all reasonable times to have access 
to and copy and verify such records.” 

(e) Section 301(e) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
831(e)) is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a semicolon and 
the following: “or the failure to establish 
or maintain any record, or make any report, 
required under section 505 (i) or (j) or 507 
(d) or (g), or the refusal to permit access to 
or verification or copying of any such re- 
quired record”. 

(f) Section 302(a) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
832(a)) is amended by striking out “(e),”. 


EFFECTIVENESS AND SAFETY OF NEW DRUGS 


Sec. 8. (a) (1) Section 201(p)(1) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321(p)(1)), defining the term new 
drug”, is amended by (A) inserting therein, 
immediately after the words “to evaluate 
the safety“, the words “and effectiveness”, 
and (B) inserting therein, immediately after 
the words “as safe”, the words “and effec- 
tive”. 

(2) Section 201(p)(2) of that Act is 
amended by inserting therein, immediately 
after the word “safety”, the words “and 
effectiveness”. 

(b) Section 505(b) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 355(b)) 
is amended by inserting therein, immediately 
after the words “is safe for use”, the words 
“and whether such drug is effective in use”. 

(c) Section 505(d) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
355 (d)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) If the Secretary finds, after due no- 
tice to the applicant in accordance with sub- 
section (c) and giving him an opportunity 
for a hearing, in accordance with said sub- 
section, that (1) the investigations, reports 
of which are required to be submitted to 
the Secretary pursuant to subsection (b), do 
not include adequate tests by all methods 
reasonably applicable to show whether or not 
such drug is safe for use under the condi- 
tions prescribed, recommended, or suggested 
in the proposed labeling thereof; (2) the 
results of such tests show that such drug is 
unsafe for use under such conditions or do 
not show that such drug is safe for use under 
such conditions; (3) the methods used in, 
and the facilities and controls used for, the 
manufacture, processing, and packing of such 
drug are inadequate to preserve its identity, 
strength, quality, and purity; (4) upon the 
basis of the information submitted to him 
as part of the application, or upon the basis 
of any other information before him with 
respect to such drug, he has insufficient in- 
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formation to determine whether such drug is 
safe for use under such conditions; or (5) 
evaluated on the basis of the information 
submitted to him as part of the application 
a: d any other information before him with 
respect to such drug, there is a lack of sub- 
stantial evidence that the drug will have 
the effect it purports or is represented to 
have under the conditions of use prescribed, 
recommended, or suggested in the proposed 
labeling thereof; or (6) such labeling is false 
or misleading in any particular; he shall 
issue an order refusing to approve the appli- 
cation. If, after such notice and opportunity 
for hearing, the Secretary finds that clauses 
(1) through (6) do not apply, he shall issue 
an order approving the application. As used 
in this subsection and subsection (e), the 
term ‘substantial evidence’ means evidence 
consisting of adequate and well-controlled 
investigations, including clinical investiga- 
tions, by experts qualified by scientific train- 
ing and experience to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the drug involved, on the basis of 
which it could fairly and responsibly be 
concluded by such experts that the drug will 
have the effect it purports or is represented 
to have under the conditions of use pre- 
scribed, recommended, or suggested in the 
labeling or proposed labeling thereof.” 

(d) Section 505(e) of such Act (21 U.S.C 
355(e)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The Secretary shall, after due notice 
and opportunity for hearing to the appli- 
cant, withdraw approval of an application 
with respect to any drug under this section 
if the Secretary finds (1) that clinical or 
other experience, tests, or other scientific 
data show that such drug is unsafe for use 
under the conditions of use upon the basis 
of which the application was approved; (2) 
that new evidence of clinical experience, not 
contained in such application or not avail- 
able to the Secretary until after such ap- 
plication was approved, or tests by new 
methods, or tests by methods not deemed 
reasonably applicable when such applica- 
tion was approved, evaluated together with 
the evidence available to the Secretary when 
the application was approved, shows that 
such drug is not shown to be safe for use 
under the conditions of use upon the basis 
of which the application was approved; or 
(3) on the basis of new information before 
him with respect to such drug, evaluated to- 
gether with the evidence available to him 
when the application was approved, that 
there is a lack of substantial evidence that 
the drug will have the effect it purports or 
is represented to have under the conditions 
of use prescribed, recommended, or sug- 
gested in the labeling thereof; or (4) that 
the application contains any untrue state- 
ment of a material fact: Provided, That if 
the Secretary (or in his absence the officer 
acting as Secretary) finds that there is an 
imminent hazard to the public health, he 
may suspend the approval of such applica- 
tion immediately, and give the applicant 
prompt notice of his action and afford the 
applicant the opportunity for an expedited 
hearing under this subsection; but the au- 
thority conferred by this proviso to suspend 
the approval of an application shall not be 
delegated. The Secretary may also, after 
due notice and opportunity for hearing to 
the applicant, withdraw the approval of an 
application with respect to any drug under 
this section if the Secretary finds (1) that 
the applicant has failed to establish a sys- 
tem for maintaining required records, or 
has repeatedly or deliberately failed to main- 
tain such records or to make required re- 
ports, in accordance with a regulation or 
order under subsection (j), or the applicant 
has refused to permit access to, or copying 
or verification of, such records as 
by paragraph (2) of such subsection; or (2) 
that on the basis of new information before 
him, evaluated together with the evidence 
before him when the application was ap- 
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proved, the methods used in, or the facilities 
and controls used for, the manufacture, 
processing, and packing of such drug are 
inadequate to assure and preserve its iden- 
tity, strength, quality, and purity and were 
not made adequate within a reasonable time 
after receipt of written notice from the Sec- 
retary specifying the matter complained of; 
or (3) that on the basis of new information 
before him, evaluated together with the evi- 
dence before him when the application was 
approved, the labeling of such drug is false 
or misleading in any particular and was not 
corrected within a reasonable time after re- 
ceipt of written notice from the Secretary 
specifying the matter complained of. Any 
order under this subsection shall state the 
findings upon which it is based.” 

(e) Section 505(f) of such Act (21 U.S.C, 
$55(f)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) An order refusing to approve, or with- 
drawing or suspending approval of, an appli- 
cation with respect to any drug under this 
section shall be revoked whenever the Secre- 
tary finds that the facts so require.” 

(4) (1) Paragraph (1) of section 301 of 
such Act is amended by (1) inserting ap- 
proval of” before “an application”, and (2) 
striking out “effective” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “in effect”. 

(2) Clause (C) of section 503(b)(1) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “effec- 
tive” and inserting in lieu thereof “ap- 
proved“. 

(8) (1) As used in this subsection, the term 
“enactment date“ means the date of enact- 
ment of this Act; and the term “basic Act” 
means the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, the amendments made by the 
foregoing provisions of this section shall take 
effect on the enactment date. 

(2) An application filed pursuant to sec- 
tion 505(b) of the basic Act which was “ef- 
fective” within the meaning of that Act on 
the day immediately preceding the enact- 
ment date shall be deemed, as of the enact- 
ment date, to be an application “approved” 
by the Secretary within the meaning of the 
basic Act as amended by this Act. 

(3) In the case of any drug with respect to 
which an application filed under section 
505(b) of the basic Act is deemed to be an 
approved application on the enactment date 
by virtue of paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion— 

(A) the amendments made by this section 
to section 201(p), and to subsections (b) 
and (d) of section 505, of the basic Act, in- 
sofar as such amendments relate to the effec- 
tiveness of drugs, shall not, so long as ap- 
proval of such application is not withdrawn 
or suspended pursuant to section 505(e) of 
that Act, apply to such drug when intended 
solely for use under conditions prescribed, 
recommended, or suggested in labeling cov- 
ered by such approved application, but shall 
apply to any changed use, or conditions of 
use, prescribed, recommended, or suggested 
in its labeling, including such conditions of 
use as are the subject of an amendment or 
supplement to such application pending on, 
or filed after, the enactment date; and 

(B) clause (3) of the first sentence of sec- 
tion 505(e) of the basic Act, as amended by 
this Act, shall not apply to such drug when 
intended solely for use under conditions pre- 
scribed, recommended, or suggested in label- 
ing covered by such approved application 
(except with respect to such use, or condi- 
tions of use, as are the subject of an amend- 
ment or supplement to such approved appli- 
cation, which amendment or supplement has 
been approved after the enactment date un- 
der section 505 of the basic Act as amended 
by this Act) until whichever of the following 
first occurs: (i) the expiration of the two- 
year period with the enactment 
date; (ii) the effective date of an order under 
section 505(e) of the basic Act, other than 
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clause (3) of the first sentence of such sec- 
tion 505(e), withdrawing or suspending the 
approval of such application. 

(4) In the case of any drug which, on the 
day immediately preceding the enactment 
date, (A) was commercially used or sold in 
the United States, (B) was not a new drug as 
defined by section 201(p) of the basic Act as 
then in force, and (C) was not covered by 
an effective application under section 505 of 
that Act, the amendments to section 201(p) 
made by this section shall not apply to such 
drug when intended solely for use under con- 
ditions prescribed, recommended, or sug- 
gested in labeling with respect to such drug 
on that day. 


CONSPICUOUSNESS OF OFFICIAL NAMES 


Sec. 9. (a) Section 502(e) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C, 
352 (e)) is amended by 

(1) inserting the subparagraph designa- 
tion “(1)” after “(e)”; 

(2) striking out the words “If it is a drug 
and is not designated solely by a name recog- 
nized in an official compendium unless its 
label bears (1) the common or usual name 
of the drug, if such there be; and (2), in case 
it is fabricated from two or more ingredients, 
the common or usual name of each active 
ingredient”, and inserting in lieu thereof “If 
it is a drug, unless (A) its label bears, to the 
exclusion of any other nonproprietary name 
(except the applicable systematic chemical 
name or the chemical formula), (i) the es- 
tablished name (as defined in subparagraph 
(2)) of the drug, if such there be, and (ii) 
in case it is fabricated from two or more in- 
gredients, the established name and quan- 
tity of each active ingredient”; 

(3) striking out the words “the name” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “the 
established name”; 

(4) inserting therein, immediately after 
the colon following the words “contained 
therein”, the following: “Provided, That the 
requirement for stating the quantity of the 
active ingredients, other than the quantity 
of those specifically named in this para- 
graph, shall apply only to prescription 
drugs; and (B) the established name of such 
drug or ingredient, as the case may be, on 
such label (and on any labeling on which 
a name for such drug or ingredient is used) 
is printed prominently and in type at least 
half as large as that used thereon for any 
proprietary name or designation for such 
drug or ingredient:”; 

(5) striking out the words “clause (2) of 
this paragraph” in the proviso to such para- 
graph and inserting in lieu thereof “clause 
(A) (ii) or clause (B) of this subpara- 
graph”; and 

(6) adding at the end of such paragraph 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(2) As used in this paragraph (e), the 
term ‘established name’, with respect to a 
drug or ingredient thereof, means (A) the 
applicable official name designated pursuant 
to section 509, or (B), if there is no such 
name and such drug, or such ingredient, is 
an article recognized in an official compen- 
dium, then the official title thereof in such 
compendium, or (C) if neither clause (A) 
nor clause (B) of this subparagraph ap- 
plies, then the common or usual name, if 
any, of such drug or of such ingredient: 
Provided, That where clause (B) of this 
subparagraph applies to an article recognized 
in the United States Pharmacopeia and in 
the Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia under dif- 
ferent official titles, the official title used 
in the United States Pharmacopeia shall 
apply unless it is labeled and offered for 
sale as a homeopathic drug, in which case 
the official title used in the Homoeopathic 
Pharmacopoeia shall apply.” 

(b) Section 502 (g) of such Act is amended 
by inserting immediately before the period 
at the end thereof a colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided further, That in the event 
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of inconsistency between the requirements 
of this paragraph and those of paragraph 
(e) as to the name by which the drug or its 
ingredients shall be designated, the require- 
ments of paragraph (e) shall prevail.” 

(c) This section shall take effect on the 
first day of the seventh calendar month fol- 
lowing the month in which this Act is 
enacted. 


REVIEW AND DESIGNATION OF OFFICIAL NAMES 


Sec. 10. The Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act (21 U.S.C. 351 et seq.), as amended 
by this Act, is further amended by adding 
after section 508 the following new section: 

“Src. 509. (a) The Secretary may designate 
an official name for any drug if he deter- 
mines that such action is necessary or de- 
sirable in the interest of usefulness and 
simplicity. Any official name designated 
under this section for any drug shall be 
the only official name of that drug used in 
any official compendium published after such 
name has been prescribed or for any other 
purpose of this Act. 

“(b) Within a reasonable time after the 
effective date of this section, and at such 
other times as he may deem necessary, the 
Secretary shall cause a review to be made of 
the official names by which drugs are iden- 
tified in the official United States Pharma- 
copoela, the official Homoeopathic Pharma- 
copoeia of the United States, and the official 
National Formulary, and all supplements 
thereto, to determine whether revision of 
any of those names is necessary or desirable 
in the interest of usefulness and simplicity. 

“(c) Whenever he determines after any 
such review that (1) any such official name 
is unduly complex or is not useful for any 
other reason, (2) two or more official names 
have been applied to a single drug, or to 
two or more drugs which are identical in 
chemical structure and pharmacological ac- 
tion and which are substantially identical in 
strength, quality, and purity, or (3) no offi- 
cial mame has been applied to a medically 
useful drug, he shall transmit in writing to 
the compiler of each official compendium 
in which that drug or drugs are identified 
and recognized his request for the recom- 
mendation of a single official name for such 
drug or drugs which will have usefulness 
and simplicity, Whenever such a single of- 
ficial name has not been recommended with- 
in one hundred and eighty days after such 
request, or the Secretary determines that 
any name so recommended is not useful for 
any reason, he shall designate a single offi- 
cial name for such drug or drugs. Whenever 
he determines that the name so recom- 
mended is useful, he shall designate that 
name as the official name of such drug or 
drugs. Such designation shall be made as a 
regulation upon public notice and in accord- 
ance with the procedure set forth in section 
4 of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 
U.S.C. 1003). 

„(d) After each such review, and at such 
other times as the Secretary may determine 
to be necessary or desirable, the Secretary 
shall cause to be compiled, published, and 
publicly distributed a list which shall list 
all revised official names of drugs designated 
under this section and shall contain such 
descriptive and explanatory matter as the 
Secretary may determine to be required for 
the effective use of those names. 

“(e) Upon a request in writing by any 
compiler of an official compendium that the 
Secretary exercise the authority granted to 
him under section 509(a), he shall upon 
public notice and in accordance with the 
procedure set forth in section 4 of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1003) 
designate the official name of the drug for 
which the request is made.” 


INFORMATION TO PHYSICIANS AND OTHERS 


Sec. 11. (a)(1) Section 502 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
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352), as amended by this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

„(o) In the case of any prescription drug 
distributed or offered for sale in any State, 
unless the manufacturer, packer, or dis- 
tributor thereof maintains for transmittal 
and transmits, to any practitioner licensed 
by law of that State to administer such drug 
who makes written request for information 
as to such drug, true and correct copies of 
all printed matter which is required to be 
included in any package in which that drug 
is distributed or sold, or such other printed 
matter approved by the Secretary available 
to practitioners on written request. Noth- 
ing in this paragraph shall be construed to 
exempt any person from any labeling re- 
quirements imposed by or under other pro- 
visions of this Act. 

“(p) In the case of any prescription drug 
distributed or offered for sale in any State, 
unless the manufacturer, packer, or distrib- 
utors thereof includes in all advertisements 
and other descriptive printed matter issued 
or caused to be issued by the manufacturer, 
packer, or distributor, with respect to that 
drug a true statement of (1) the established 
name as defined in section 502(e), printed 
prominently and in type at least half as 
large as that used for any trade or brand 
name thereof, (2) the formula showing 
quantitatively each ingredient of such drug, 
and (3) such other information relating to 
side effects, contraindications, and effective- 
ness as shall be required in regulations which 
shall be issued by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with the procedure specified in section 
701(e) of this Act: Provided, That no ad- 
vertisement of a prescription drug, published 
after the effective date of regulations issued 
under this paragraph applicable to advertise- 
ments of prescription drugs, shall, with re- 
spect to the matters specified in this para- 
graph or covered by such regulations, be 
subject to the provisions of sections 12 
through 17 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, as amended (15 U.S.C, 52-57).” 

(2) No drug which was being commer- 
cially distributed prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act shall be deemed to be mis- 
branded under paragraph (p) of section 502 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, as added to that section by this subsec- 
tion, until the earlier of the following dates: 
(1) the first day of the seventh month fol- 
lowing the month in which this Act is en- 
acted; (2) the effective date of regulations 
first issued under clause (3) of such para- 
graph (p) in accordance with the procedure 
specified in section 701(e) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

(b) (1) The Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act (21 U.S.C. 351 et seq.), as amend- 
ed by this Act, is further amended by adding 
after section 509 the following new section: 

“Sec. 510. The Secretary shall publish in 
convenient and readable form and shall dis- 
tribute on a current basis to physicians, 
hospitals, medical and nurse training 
schools, depository libraries, and Federal, 
State, and local government offices concerned 
with the handling and utilization of drugs, 
true and correct copies of all printed matter 
which the Secretary has required to be in- 
cluded in any package in which any drug is 
distributed or sold or brochures approved by 
the Secretary available to practitioners on 
request.” 

(2) This subsection shall take effect on 
the first day of the seventh month following 
the month in which this Act is enacted. 


CERTIFICATION OF ANTIBIOTICS 

Sec. 12. (a) Section 507(a) of such Act (21 
U.S.C. 357(a)) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“For p of this section and of section 
502(1), the term ‘antibiotic drug’ means any 
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drug containing any quantity of any chemi- 
cal substance which is produced by a micro- 
organism and which has the capacity to in- 
hibit or destroy micro-organisms in dilute 
solution (including the chemically synthe- 
sized equivalent of any such substance) .” 

(b) Section 507(a) of such Act (21 U.S.C, 
357(a)) is further amended by striking the 
word “or” preceding the word “bacitracin” 
and adding after the word “bacitracin” a 
comma and the following: “or any other 
antibiotic drug,”. 

(c) Section 502(1) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
352(1)) is amended by striking the word 
“or” preceding the word “bacitracin” and 

after the word “bacitracin” a comma 
and the following: “or any other antibiotic 
drug.“. 
(d) Section 507 (c) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
357 (c)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: In deciding whether 
an antibiotic drug, or class of antibiotic 
drugs, is to be exempted from the require- 
ment of certification the Secretary shall give 
among other relevant factors, 
to: 

“(1) Whether such drug or class of drugs 
is manufactured by a person who has, or 
hereafter shall have, produced fifty consecu- 
tive batches of such drug or class of drugs 
in compliance with the regulations for the 
certification thereof within a period of not 
more than eighteen calendar months, upon 
the application by such persons to the Sec- 
retary; or 

“(2) Whether such drug or class of drugs 

is manufactured by any person who has 
otherwise demonstrated such consistency in 
the production of such drug or class of drugs, 
in compliance with the regulations for the 
certification thereof, as in the judgment of 
the Secretary, is adequate to insure the safety 
and efficacy of use thereof. 
When an antibiotic drug or a drug manu- 
facturer has been exempted from the re- 
quirement of certification, the manufacturer 
may still obtain certification of a batch or 
batches of that drug if he applies for and 
meets the requirements for certification. 
Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to pre- 
vent a manufacturer or distributor of an 
antiblotic drug from making a truthful 
statement in labeling or advertising of the 
product as to whether it has been certified or 
exempted from the requirement of certifica- 
tion.” 

(e) The first sentence of section 507(e) of 
such Act (21 U.S.C. 357(e)) is amended to 
read as follows: “No drug which is subject 
to section 507 shall be deemed to be subject 
to any provision of section 505 except a new 
drug exempted from the requirements of this 
section and of section 502(1) pursuant to 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary: 
Provided, That, for purposes of section 505, 
the initial request for certification, as there- 
after duly amended, pursuant to section 507, 
of a new drug so exempted shall be con- 
sidered a part of the application filed pur- 
suant to section 505(b) with respect to the 
person filing such request and to such drug 
as of the date of the exemption.” 

(f) This section shall take effect on the 
first day of the seventh month following the 
month in which this Act is enacted. 

DEFINITION 

Sec. 13. Section 201 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 321) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„% The term ‘State’ means any State or 
possession of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Commonwealth ot 
Puerto Rico.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARRIS: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: That this Act, divided 
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into titles and sections according to the fol- 
lowing table of contents, may be cited as the 
‘Drug Amendments of 1962’, 
“TABLE OF CONTENTS 
“Title I—Drugs 
“Part A—Amendments to Assure Safety, Ef- 
fectiveness, and Reliability 
. 101. Requirement of adequate controls 
in manufacture. 
Effectiveness and safety of new 
drugs. 
. Records and reports as to expe- 
rience on new drugs. 
. New drug clearance procedure. 
. Certification of all antibiotics. 
Records and reports as to expe- 
rience on antibiotics. 
. Effective dates and application of 
part A. 
“Part B—Standardization of Drug Names 


“Sec. 111. Authority to standardize names, 
Sec. 112. Name to be used on drug label. 
“Sec. 113. Nonapplicability to cosmetics. 


“Part C—Amendments as to Advertising 
“Sec. 131. Prescription drug advertisements. 
“Title 1I—Factory inspection authority 

“Sec, 201. Factory inspection. 
“Sec. 202. Confidentiality of information ob- 


tained by inspection, 
“Sec. 203. Effective date. 


“TITLE I—DRUGS 


“Part A—Amendments to assure safety, ef- 
fectiveness, and reliability 


“Requirement of Adequate Controls in 
Manufacture 


“Sec. 101. Clause (2) of paragraph (a) of 
section 501 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 351) is amended to 
read as follows: ‘(2)(A) if it has been pre- 
pared, packed, or held under insanitary con- 
ditions whereby it may have been contami- 
nated with filth, or whereby it may have 
been rendered injurious to health; or (B) if 
it is a drug and the methods used in, or the 
facilities or controls used for, its manufac- 
ture, processing, packing, or holding do not 
conform to or are not operated or adminis- 
tered in conformity with current good man- 
ufacturing practice to assure that such drug 
meets the requirements of this Act as to 
safety and has the identity and strength, 
and meets the quality and purity character- 
istics, which it purports or is represented to 
possess;’. 

“Effectiveness and Safety of New Drugs 


“Sec. 102. (a) (1) Section 201 (p) (1) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C, 321(p)(1)), defining the term ‘new 
drug’, is amended by (A) inserting therein, 
immediately after the words ‘to evaluate 
the safety’, the words ‘and effectiveness’, and 
(B) inserting therein, immediately after the 
words ‘as safe’, the words ‘and effective’. 

“(2) Section 201(p)(2) of such Act (21 
U.S.C. 321(p)(2)) is amended by inserting 
therein, immediately after the word ‘safety’, 
the words ‘and effectiveness’. 

“(b) Section 505(b) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
355(b)) is amended by inserting therein, im- 
mediately after the words ‘is safe for use’, 
the words ‘and whether such drug is effective 
in use’. 

„(e) Section 505(d) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
355(d)) is amended to read as follows: 

d) If the finds, after due no- 
tice to the applicant in accordance with sub- 
section (c) and giving him an opportunity 
for a hearing, in accordance with said sub- 
section, that (1) the investigations, reports 
of which are required to be submitted to 
the Secretary pursuant to subsection (b), 
do not include adequate tests by all methods 
reasonably applicable to show whether or not 
such drug is safe for use under the condi- 
tions prescribed, recommended, or suggested 
in the proposed la thereof; (2) the 
results of such tests show that such drug is 
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unsafe for use under such conditions or do 
not show that such drug is safe for use under 
such conditions; (3) the methods used in, 
and the facilities and controls used for, the 
manufacture, processing, and packing of 
such drug are inadequate to preserve its 
identity, strength, quality, and purity; (4) 
upon the basis of the information submit- 
ted to him as part of the application, or 
upon the basis of any other information be- 
fore him with respect to such drug, he has 
insufficient information to determine 
whether such drug is safe for use under such 
conditions; or (5) evaluated on the basis of 
the information submitted to him as part of 
the application and any other information 
before him with respect to such drug, there 
is a lack of substantial evidence that the 
drug will have the effect it purports or is 
represented to have under the conditions of 
use prescribed, recommended, or suggested 
in the proposed labeling thereof; or (6) based 
on a fair evaluation of all material facts, 
such labeling is false or misleading in any 
particular; he shall issue an order 
to approve the application. If, after such 
notice and opportunity for hearing, the Sec- 
retary finds that clauses (1) through (6) do 
not apply, he shall issue an order approving 
the application. As used in this subsection 
and subsection (e), the term “substantial 
evidence” means evidence consisting of ade- 
quate and well-controlled investigations, in- 
cluding clinical investigations, by experts 
qualified by scientific training and experi- 
ence to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
drug involved, on the basis of which it could 
fairly and responsibly be concluded by such 
experts that the drug will have the effect 
it purports or is represented to have under 
the conditions of use prescribed, recom- 
mended, or suggested in the labeling or pro- 
posed labeling thereof.’ 

“(d) Section 505(e) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
355(e)) is amended to read as follows: 

e) The Secretary shall, after due notice 
and opportunity for hearing to the applicant, 
withdraw approval of an application with 
respect to any drug under this section if the 
Secretary finds (1) that clinical or other ex- 
perience, tests, or other scientific data show 
that such drug is unsafe for use under the 
conditions of use upon the basis of which the 
application was approved; (2) that new 
evidence of clinical experience, not con- 
tained in such application or not available to 
the Secretary until after application was 
approved, or tests by new methods, or tests 
by methods not deemed reasonably 
applicable when such application was 
approved, evaluated together with the 
evidence available to the Secretary 
when the application was approved, shows 
that such drug is not shown to be safe for 
use under the conditions of use upon the 
basis of which the application was approved; 
or (3) on the basis of new information be- 
fore him with respect to such drug, evaluated 
together with the evidence available to him 
when the application was approved, that 
there is a lack of substantial evidence that 
the drug will have the effect it purports or is 
represented to have under the conditions of 
use prescribed, recommended, or suggested 
in the labeling thereof; or (4) that the ap- 
plication contains any untrue statement of a 
material fact: Provided, That if the Secre- 
tary (or in his absence the officer acting as 
Secretary) finds that there is an imminent 
hazard to the public health, he may suspend 
the approval of such application immediately, 
and give the applicant prompt notice of his 
action and afford the applicant the oppor- 
tunity for an expedited hearing under this 
subsection; but the authority conferred by 
this proviso to suspend the approval of an 
application shall not be delegated. The 
Secretary may also, after due notice and op- 
portunity for hearing to the applicant, with- 
draw the approval of an application with re- 
spect to any drug under this section if the 
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Secretary finds (1) that the applicant has 
failed to establish a system for maintaining 
required records, or has repeatedly or de- 
liberately failed to maintain such records or 
to make required reports, in accordance with 
a regulation or order under subsection (J), 
or the applicant has refused to permit access 
to, or copying or verification of, such records 
as required by paragraph (2) of such sub- 
section; or (2) that on the basis of new in- 
formation before him, evaluated together 
with the evidence before him when the ap- 
plication was approved, the methods used in, 
or the facilities and controls used for, the 
manufacture, processing, and packing of such 
drug are inadequate to assure and preserve 
its identity, strength, quality, and purity 
and were not made adequate within a rea- 
sonable time after receipt of written notice 
from the Secretary specifying the matter 
complained of; or (3) that on the basis of 
new information before him, evaluated to- 
gether with the evidence before him when the 
application was approved, the labeling of such 
drug, based on a fair evaluation of all ma~ 
terial facts, is false or misleading in any par- 
ticular and was not corrected within a rea- 
sonable time after receipt of written notice 
from the Secretary specifying the matter 
complained of. Any order under this sub- 
section shall state the findings upon which it 
is based.“ 


“Records and Reports as to Experience on 
New Drugs 

“Sec. 103. (a) Section 505 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 355) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(j) (1) In the case of any drug for which 
an approval of an application filed pursuant 
to this section is in effect, the applicant shall 
establish and maintain such records, and 
make such reports to the Secretary, of data 
relating to clinical experience and other 
data or information, received or otherwise 
obtained by such applicant with respect to 
such drug, as the Secretary may by general 
regulation, or by order with respect to such 
application, prescribe on the basis of a find- 
ing that such records and reports are neces- 
sary in order to enable the Secretary to de- 
termine, or facilitate a determination, 
whether there is or may be ground for in- 
voking subsection (e) of this section. 

2) Every person required under this 
section to maintain records, and every per- 
son in charge or custody thereof, shall, upon 
request of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at all reasonable times to have access 
to and copy and verify such records.’ 

“(b) Section 505(i) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
355(i)) is amended (1) by inserting ‘the 
foregoing subsections of’ immediately after 
‘operation of’; (2) by inserting ‘and effective- 
ness’ immediately after ‘safety’; and (3) by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentences: ‘Such regulations may provide for 
conditioning such exemption upon— 

1) the submission to the Secretary, be- 
fore any clinical testing of a new drug is 
undertaken, of reports, by the manufacturer 
or the sponsor of the investigation of such 
drug, of preclinical tests of such drug ade- 
quate to justify the proposed clinical test- 
ing; 

%) the manufacturer or the sponsor of 
the investigation of a new drug proposed to 
be distributed to investigators for clinical 
testing obtaining a signed agreement from 
each of such investigators that patients to 
whom the drug is administered will be un- 
der his personal supervision, or under the 
supervision of investigators responsible to 
him, and that he will not supply such drug 
to any other investigator, or to clinics, for 
administration to human beings; and 

“*(3) the establishment and maintenance 
of such records, and the making of such re- 
ports to the Secretary, by the manufacturer 
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or the sponsor of the investigation of such 
drug, of data obtained as the result of such 
investigational use of such drug, as the Sec- 
retary finds will enable him to evaluate the 
safety and effectiveness of such drug in the 
event of the filing of an application pur- 
suant to subsection (b). 
Such regulations shall provide that such ex- 
emption shall be conditioned upon the man- 
ufacturer, or the sponsor of the investiga- 
tion, requiring that (1) experts using such 
drugs for investigational purposes inform any 
human beings to whom such drugs, or any 
controls used in connection therewith, are 
being administered, or their representatives, 
that such drugs are being used for investi- 
gational purposes and obtain the consent of 
such human beings or their representatives, 
and (2) such experts certify to such manu- 
facturer or sponsor that such consent will 
be obtained. Nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed to require any clinical in- 
vestigator to submit directly to the Secre- 
tary reports on the investigational use of 
drugs.’ 

“(c) Section 301(e) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
331(e)) is amended to read as follows: 

e) The refusal to permit access to or 
copying of any record as required by section 
703; or the failure to establish or maintain 
any record, or make any report, required 
under section 505 (i) or (j), or the refusal 
to permit access to or verification or copying 
of any such required record.’ 

“(d) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘(e),’. 


“New Drug Clearance Procedure 


“Sec. 104, (a) Section 505(a) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
355(a)), is amended to read as follows: 

(a) No person shall introduce or deliver 
for introduction into interstate commerce 
any new drug, unless an approval of an ap- 
plication filed pursuant to subsection (b) is 
effective with respect to such drug.’ 

“(b) Section 505(c) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
355(c)) is amended to read as follows: 

„e) Within one hundred and eighty 
days after the filing of an application under 
this subsection, or such additional period as 
may be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the applicant, the Secretary shall either— 

“*(1) approve the application if he then 
finds that none of the grounds for denying 
approval specified in subsection (d) applies, 
or 


“*(2) give the applicant notice of an op- 
portunity for a hearing before the Secretary 
under subsection (d) on the question 
whether such application is approvable. If 
the applicant elects to accept the opportu- 
nity for hearing by written request within 
thirty days after such notice, such hearing 
shall commence not more than ninety days 
after the expiration of such thirty days un- 
less the Secretary and the applicant other- 
wise agree. Any such hearing shall there- 
after be conducted on an expedited basis 
and the Secretary’s order thereon shall be 
issued within ninety days after such hear- 
ing is completed.’ 

“(c) Section 505(f) of such Act (21 U.S.C, 
355(f)) is amended to read as follows: 

„t) Whenever the Secretary finds that 
the facts so require, he shall revoke any 
previous order under subsection (d) or (e) 
refusing, withdrawing, or suspending ap- 
proval of an application and shall approve 
such application or reinstate such approval, 
as may be appropriate.’ 

“(d)(1) The first four sentences of sec- 
tion 505(h) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 355 (h)) 
are amended to read as follows: 

h) An appeal may be taken by the 
applicant from an order of the Secretary re- 
fusing or withdrawing approval of an appli- 
cation under this section. Such appeal shall 
be taken by filing in the United States court 
of appeals for the circuit wherein such ap- 
plicant resides or has his principal place of 
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business, or in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit, 
within sixty days after the entry of such 
order, a written petition praying that the 
order of the Secretary be set aside. A copy 
of such petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Sec- 
retary, or any officer designated by him for 
that purpose, and thereupon the Secretary 
shall certify and file in the court the record 
upon which the order complained of was 
entered, as provided in section 2112 of title 
28, United States Code. Upon the filing of 
such petition such court shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to affirm or set aside such 
order, except that until the filing of the 
record the Secretary may modify or set aside 
his order.’ 

“(2) The ninth sentence of such section 
505(h) is amended to read as follows: ‘The 
judgment of the court affirming or setting 
aside any such order of the Secretary shall 
be final, subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari 
or certification as provided in section 1254 
of title 28 of the United States Code.’ 

“(3) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall not apply to any appeal taken 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act. 

“(e)(1) Section 301(1) of such Act (21 
U.S.C. 331(1)) is amended by (1) inserting 
‘approval of’ before ‘an application’, and (2) 
striking out ‘effective’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘in effect’. 

“(2) Clause (C) of section 503(b)(1) of 
such Act (21 U.S.C. 353(b)(1)) is amended 
by striking out ‘effective’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘approved’. 

“(f)(1) Clause (A) of paragraph (3) of 
section 409(c) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 348(c) ) 
is amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: ‘, except 
that this proviso shall not apply with re- 
spect to the use of a substance as an ingre- 
dient of feed for animals which are raised 
for food production, if the Secretary finds 
(i) that, under the conditions of use and 
feeding specified in proposed labeling and 
reasonably certain to be followed in prac- 
tice, such additive will not adversely affect 
the animals for which such feed is intended, 
and (il) that no residue of the additive will 
be found (by methods of examination pre- 
scribed or approved by the Secretary by regu- 
lations, which regulations shall not be sub- 
ject to subsections (f) and (g)) in any 
edible portion of such animal after slaughter 
or in any food yielded by or derived from 
the living animal’. 

“(2) Subparagraph (B) of paragraph (5) 
of section 706(b) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
376(b)) is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the subparagraph a 
colon and the following proviso: ‘Provided, 
That clause (i) of this subparagraph (B) 
shall not apply with respect to the use of 
a color additive as an ingredient of feed for 
animals which are raised for food produc- 
tion, if the Secretary finds that, under the 
conditions of use and feeding specified in 
proposed labeling and reasonably certain to 
be followed in practice, such additive will not 
adversely affect the animals for which such 
feed is intended, and that no residue of the 
additive will be found (by methods of ex- 
amination prescribed or approved by the Sec- 
retary by regulations, which regulations shall 
not be subject to subsection (d)) in any 
edible portion of such animals after slaughter 
or in any food yielded by or derived from the 
living animal’. 


“Certification of All Antibiotics 


“Sec. 105. (a) The heading of section 507 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(21 U.S.C. 357) is further amended to read 
‘CERTIFICATION OF DRUGS CONTAINING ANTI- 
srorics’, and the first sentence of subsection 
(a) of such section 507 is amended to read 
as follows: “The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, pursuant to regulations 
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promulgated by him, shall provide for the 
certification of batches of drugs composed 
wholly or partly of any kind of penicillin, 
streptomycin, chlortetracycline, chloram- 
phenicol, or bacitracin or any derivative 
thereof, and of drugs intended for use by 
man and composed wholly or partly of any 
other kind of antibiotic substance (including 
the chemically synthesized equivalent of any 
such substance).’ 

“(b) Such section 507 is further amended 
by adding at the end of such section the 
following new subsection: 

(h) In the case of a drug for which, 
on the day immediately preceding the effec- 
tive date of this subsection, a prior approval 
of an application under section 505 had not 
been withdrawn under section 505(e), the 
initial issuance of regulations providing for 
certification or exemption of such drug under 
this section 507 shall, with respect to the 
conditions of use prescribed, recommended, 
or suggested in the labeling covered by such 
application, not be conditioned upon an af- 
firmative finding of the efficacy of such drug. 
Any subsequent amendment or repeal of such 

ons so as no longer to provide for 
such certification or exemption on the ground 
of a lack of efficacy of such drug for use 
under such conditions of use may be ef- 
fected only if (1) such amendment or re- 
peal is made in accordance with the pro- 
cedure specified in subsection (f) of this 
section and (2) the Secretary finds, on the 
basis of new information with respect to such 
drug evaluated together with the informa- 
tion before him when the application under 
section 505 became effective or was approved, 
that there is a lack of substantial evidence 
(as defined in section 505(d)) that the drug 
has the effect it purports or is represented 
to have under such conditions of use.’ 

“(c) Section 502(1) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
352(1)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) If it is, or purports to be, or is rep- 
resented as a drug composed wholly or part- 
ly of any kind of penicillin, streptomycin, 
chlortetracycline, chloramphenicol, or baci- 
tracin, or any derivative thereof, or a drug 
intended for use by man and composed 
wholly or partiy of any other kind of sub- 
stance within the purview of section 507, 
unless (1) it is from a batch with respect 
to which a certificate or release has been 
issued pursuant to section 507, and (2) 
such certificate or release is in effect with 
respect to such drug: Provided, That this 
Paragraph shall not apply to any drug or 
class of drugs exempted by regulations pro- 
mulgated under section 507 (c) or (d). 


“Records and Reports as to Experience on 
Antibiotics 


“Sec. 106. (a) Section 507 of such Act (21 
U.S.C. 357) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(g)(1) Every person engaged in manu- 
facturing, compounding, or processing any 
drug within the purview of this section 
with respect to which a certificate or re- 
lease has been issued pursuant to this 
section shall establish and maintain such 
records; and make such reports to the Secre- 
tary, of data relating to clinical experience 
and other data or information, received or 
otherwise obtained by such person with re- 
spect to such drug, as the Secretary may by 
general regulation, or by order with respect 
to such certification or release, prescribe on 
the basis of a finding that such records and 
reports are in order to enable the 
Secretary to make, or to facilitate, a deter- 
mination as to whether such certification or 
release should be rescinded or whether any 
regulation issued under this section should 
be amended or repealed. 

%) Every person required under this 
section to maintain records, and every per- 
son 9 8 charge or custody thereof, shall, 

upon request of an officer or employee des- 
ignated by the Secretary, permit such offi- 
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cer or employee at all reasonable times to 
have access to and copy and verify such 


“(b) Section 507(d) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
357(d)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentences: ‘Such 
regulations may provide for conditioning the 
exemption under clause (3) upon— 

1) the submission to the Secretary, be- 
fore any clinical testing of a new drug is 
undertaken, of reports, by the manufacturer 
or the sponsor of the investigation of such 
drug, of preclinical tests of such drug ade- 
quate to justify the proposed clinical 
testing; 

“*(2) the manufacturer or the sponsor of 
the investigation of a new drug proposed to 
be distributed to investigators for clinical 
testing obtaining a signed agreement from 
each of such investigators that patients to 
whom the drug is administered will be under 
his personal supervision, or under the sup- 
ervision of investigators responsibie to him, 
and that he will not supply such drug to 
any other investigator, or to clinics, for ad- 
ministration to human beings; and 

“*(3) the establishment and maintenance 
of such records, and the making of such re- 
ports to the Secretary, by the manufacturer 
or the sponsor of the investigation of such 
drug. of data obtained as the result of such 
investigational use of such drug, as the Sec- 
retary finds will enable him to evaluate the 
safety and effectiveness of such drug in the 
event of the filing of an application for 
certification or release pursuant to sub- 
section (a). 


Such regulations shall provide that such ex- 
emption shall be conditioned upon the 
manufacturer, or the sponsor of the investi- 
gation, requiring that (1) experts using such 
drugs for investigational purposes inform 
any human beings to whom such drugs, or 
any controls used in connection therewith, 
are being administered, or their representa- 
tives, that such drugs are being used for 
investigational purposes and obtain the con- 
sent of such human beings or their repre- 
sentatives, and (2) such experts certify to 
such manufacturer or sponsor that such con- 
sent will be obtained. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to require any 
clinical investigator to submit directly to 
the Secretary reports on the investigational 
use of drugs.“ 

„e) Section 301(e) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
331(e)), as amended by section 103(c) of 
this Act, is further amended by striking out 
505 (1) or (J) and inserting in lieu thereof 
505 (i) or (J), or 507 (d) or (g)’. 

“Effective Dates and Application of Part A 


“Sec. 107, (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, the amendments made 
by the foregoing sections of this part A shall 
take effect on the date of enactment. 

“(b) The amendments made by sections 
101, 103, 105, and 106 of this part A shall, 
with respect to any drug, take effect on the 
first day of the seventh calendar month fol- 
lowing the month in which this Act is 
enacted. 

(e) The amendments made by this Act 
to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
insofar as such amendments relate to the 
effectiveness of drugs (except clause (3) of 
the first sentence of section 505(e) of such 
Act), shall not apply to any drug with re- 
spect to which an application under section 
505 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act was effective on the day immediately 
preceding the date of enactment of this Act, 
so long as amendment of such application 
is not proposed and approval of such ap- 
plication has not been suspended or with- 
drawn under section 505 of such Act, as 
amended by this Act. An application filed 
pursuant to section 505 (b) of such Act 
which was effective on the day immediately 
preceding the date of enactment of this Act 
shall, upon the date of enactment of this 
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Act, be deemed to be an application ap- 
proved by the Secretary. If an application 
filed with respect to a new t to 
such section 505(b) prior to the date of en- 
actment of this Act is still pending before 
the Secretary on such date, the running of 
the period within which the Secretary must 
act on such application pursuant to section 
505(c) of such Act, as amended by this Act, 
shall be deemed to have commenced on the 
day immediately following the date on which 
such application was in fact filed. 

d) The amendments made by this Act 
to section 201(p) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act shall not apply to any 
drug which, on the day immediately preced- 
ing the date of enactment of this Act, (1) 
was commercially used or sold in the United 
States, (2) was not a new drug as defined by 
section 201(p) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act as then in force, and (3) 
was not covered by an effective application 
under section 505 of that Act, when intended 
solely for use under conditions 
recommended, or suggested in labeling with 
respect to such drug on that day. 


“Part B—Standardization of drug names 
“Authority to Standardize Names 
“Sec. 111. (a) The Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as amended by this Act, is 
further amended by adding at the end of 
chapter V the following new section: 


“ ‘Authority to standardize names 


“ ‘Sec. 508. Whenever in the judgment of 
the Secretary such action is necessary or 
desirable in the interest of achieving use- 
fulness or simplicity of drug nomenclature, 
or because of the existence of two or more 
nonproprietary names (other than the sys- 
tematic chemical name) for the same drug 
(or two or more drugs which are identical 
in their active ingredients and substantially 
identical in their pharmacological action, 
strength, quality, and purity), or because 
the common or usual name of a drug is 
misleading, confusing, or not sufficiently in- 
formative, or because there exists no com- 
mon or usual name for a drug, he may 
promulgate regulations establishing a single 
standard name for such drug (or for such 
identical drugs), together with any related 
or additional information which in the 
judgment of the Secretary is desirable to 
facilitate the correct and effective use of 
such standard name. In no event, however, 
shall the Secretary establish a standard name 
so as to infringe a valid trademark.’ 

“(b) This section shall take effect on the 
date of its enactment. 

“Name To Be Used on Drug Label ' 

“Sec. 112. (a) Section 502(e) of such Act 
(21 U.S.C. 352(e)) is amended by— 

“(1) the subparagraph designa- 
tion (1) after ‘(e)’; 

“(2) striking out the words ‘If it is a drug 
and is not designated solely by a name rec- 
ognized in an official compendium unless its 
label bears (1) the common or usual name 
of the drug, if such there be; and (2), in 
case it is fabricated from two or more in- 
gredients, the common or usual name of 
each active ingredient’, and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘If it is a drug, unless (A) its label 
bears, to the exclusion of any other non- 
proprietary name (except the applicable sys- 
tematic chemical mame or the chemical 
formula), (i) the established name (as de- 
fined in b (2)) of the drug, if 
such there be, and (ii), in case it is fabri- 
cated from two or more ingredients, the 
established name and quantity of each ac- 
tive ingredient’; 

“(3) striking out the words ‘the name’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘the 
established name’; 

“(4) inserting therein, immediately after 
the colon following the words ‘contained 
therein’, the following: Provided, That the 
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requirement for stating the quantity of the 
active ingredients, other than the quantity 
of those cally named in this para- 
graph, shall apply only to prescription drugs; 
and (B) for any prescription drug the es- 
tablished name of such drug or ingredient, 
as the case may be, on such label (or on 
any labeling therefor) is printed promi- 
nently and in type at least half as large 
as that used thereon for any proprietary 
name or designation for such drug or in- 
gredient (or, in the case of labeling, is so 
printed at the first place, and at the most 
conspicuous place if other than the first 
place, at which such proprietary name for 
such drug or ingredient, as the case may be, 
is used) :’; 

“(5) striking out the words ‘clause (2) 
of this paragraph in the proviso to such 
p ph and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘clause (A) (ii) or clause (B) of this sub- 
paragraph’; and 

“(6) adding at the end of such paragraph 
the following new subparagraph: 

“*(2) As used in this paragraph (e), the 
term “established name”, with respect to 
a drug or ingredient thereof means (A) the 
applicable standard name established pur- 
suant to section 508, or (B), if there is 
no such name and such drug, or such in- 
gredient, is an article in an 
Official compendium, then the official title 
thereof in such compendium, or (C) if 
neither clause (A) nor clause (B) of this 
subparagraph applies, then the common or 
usual name, if any, of such drug or of such 
ingredient: Provided further, That where 
clause (B) of this subparagraph applies to 
an article recognized in the United States 
Pharmacopeia and in the Homoeopathic 
Pharmacopolia under different official titles, 
the official title used in the United States 
Pharmacopeia shall apply unless it is labeled 
and offered for sale as a homoeopathic drug, 
in which case the official title used in the 
Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia shall apply.’ 

“(b) Section 502(g) of such Act (21 
U.S.C. 352(g)) is amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the period at the end 
thereof a colon and the following proviso: 
‘Provided further, That, in the event of in- 
consistency between the requirements of 
this paragraph and those of paragraph (e) 
as to the name by which the drug or its 
ingredients shall be designated, the require- 
ments of paragraph (e) shall prevail’. 

“(c) This section shall take effect on the 
first day of the seventh calendar month 
following the month in which this Act is 
enacted. 


“Nonapplicability to Cosmetics 

“Src. 113. Chapter V of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended by sec- 
tion 111 of this Act, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“‘Nonapplicability to cosmetics 

“Sec. 509. This chapter, as amended by 
the Drug Amendments of 1962, shall not 
apply to any cosmetic unless such cosmetic 

also a drug or device or component 

niew k 

“Part D—Amendments as to advertising 

“Prescription Drug Advertisements 

“Sec. 131. (a) Section 502 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
352) is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

n) In the case of any prescription drug 
distributed or offered for sale in any State, 
unless the manufacturer, packer, or dis- 
tributor thereof includes in all advertise- 
ments and other descriptive printed matter 
issued or caused to be issued by the manu- 
facturer, packer, or distributor, with respect 
to that drug a true statement of (1) the 
established name as defined in section 502 
(e), 8 prominently and in type at 
least half as large as that used for any trade 
or brand name thereof, (2) the formula 
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showing quantitatively each ingredient of 
such drug, and (3) such other information 
in brief summary relating to side effects, 
contraindications, and effectiveness as shall 
be required in regulations which shall be 
issued by the Secretary in accordance with 
the procedure specified in section 701 (e) of 
this Act: Provided, That (A) except in ex- 
traordinary circumstances, no regulation is- 
sued under this paragraph shall require prior 
approval by the Secretary of the content of 
any advertisement, and (B) no advertise- 
ment of a prescription drug, published after 
the effective date of regulations issued un- 
der this paragraph applicable to advertise- 
ments of prescription drugs, shall, with 
respect to the matters specified in this para- 
graph or covered by such regulations, be 
subject to the provisions of sections 12 
through 17 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, as amended (15 U.S.C, 52-57).’ 

“(b) No drug which was being commer- 
cially distributed prior to the date of en- 
actment of this Act shall be deemed to be 
misbranded under paragraph (n) of section 
502 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, as added by this section, until the 
earlier of the following dates: (1) the first 
day of the seventh month following the 
month in which this Act is enacted; or (2) 
the effective date of regulations first issued 
under clause (3) of such paragraph (n) in 
accordance with the procedure specified in 
section 701(e) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

“TITLE II—FACTORY INSPECTION AUTHORITY 

“Factory Inspection 

“Sec. 201. (a) Section 704(a) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
374 (a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) For purposes of enforcement of this 


Act, officers or employees duly designated by 


the Secretary, upon presenting appropriate 
credentials and a written notice to the 
owner, operator, or agent in charge, are au- 
thorized (1) to enter, at reasonable times, 
any factory, warehouse, or establishment in 
which food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics are 
manufactured, processed, packed, or held, for 
introduction into interstate commerce or 
after such introduction, or to enter any ve- 
hicle being used to transport or hold such 
food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics in inter- 
state commerce; and (2) to inspect, at rea- 
sonable times and within reasonable limits 
and in a reasonable manner, such factory, 
warehouse, establishment, or vehicle and all 
pertinent equipment, finished and unfinished 
materials, containers, and labeling therein. 
In the case of any factory, warehouse, or es- 
tablishment in which prescription drugs are 
manufactured, processed, packed, or held, the 
inspection shall extend to all things therein 
(including records, files, papers, processes, 
controls, and facilities) bearing on whether 
prescription drugs which are adulterated or 
misbranded within the meaning of this Act, 
or which may not be manufactured, intro- 
duced into interstate commerce, or sold, or 
Offered for sale by reason of any provision 
of this Act, have been or are being manu- 
factured, processed, packed, transported, or 
held in any such place, or otherwise bearing 
on violation of this Act. No inspection au- 
thorized for prescription drugs by the pre- 
ceding sentence shall extend to (A) financial 
data, (B) sales data other than shipment 
data, (C) pricing data, (D) personnel data 
(other than data as to qualifications of tech- 
nical and professional personnel performing 
functions subject to this Act), and (E) re- 
search data (other than data, relating to 
new drugs and antibiotic drugs, subject to 
reporting and inspection under regulations 
lawfully issued pursuant to section 505 (i) 
or (j) or section 507 (d) or (g) of this Act, 
and data, relating to other drugs, which in 
the case of a new drug would be subject to 
reporting or inspection under lawful regula- 
tions issued pursuant to section 505(j) of 
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the Act) pertinent sanitation methods, ana- 
lytical reports on unfinished materials, quan- 
titative formula data for active ingredients, 
qualitative formula data for inactive ingredi- 
ents, facilities for weighing and measuring, 
packaging facilities, sterility controls, active 
ingredient assay controls, coding systems, 
facilities for maintaining separate identity 
for each drug, cleaning of equipment, 
methods for quarantine of drugs until after 
clearance with control laboratory and file of 
complaints from licensed medical practi- 
tioners and licensed medical institutions, 
shipping records, and data as to qualifica- 
tions of technical and professional personnel 
performing functions subject to this Act. 
A separate notice shall be given for each such 
inspection, but a notice shall not be required 
for each entry made during the period cov- 
ered by the inspection. Each such inspection 
shall be commenced and completed with 
reasonable promptness. The provisions of 
the second sentence of this subsection shall 
not apply to— 

“*(1) pharmacies which maintain estab- 
lishments in conformance with any appli- 
cable local laws regulating the practice of 
pharmacy and medicine and which are reg- 
ularly engaged in dispensing prescription 
drugs, upon prescriptions of practitioners 
licensed to administer such drugs, or patients 
under the care of such practitioners in the 
course of their professional practice and 
which do not, either through a subsidiary or 
otherwise, manufacture, prepare, propagate, 
compound, or process drugs for sale other 
than in the regular course of their business 
of dispensing or selling drugs at retail; 

“*(2) practitioners licensed by law to pre- 
scribe or administer drugs and who manu- 
facture, prepare, p te, compound, or 
process drugs solely for use in the course of 
their professional practice; 

“*(3) persons who manufacture, prepare, 
propagate, compound, or process drugs solely 
for use in research, teaching, or chemical 
analysis and not for sale; 

“*(4) such other classes of persons as the 
Secretary may by regulation exempt from 
the application of this section upon a find- 
ing that inspection as applied to such classes 
of persons in accordance with this section is 
not necessary for the protection of the public 
health.’ 

“(b) Section 302(a) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
392 (a)) is amended by striking out (f).“ 

“(c) Nothing in the amendments made by 
subsection (a) of this section shall be con- 
strued to negate or derogate from any author- 
ity of the Secretary existing prior to the 
enactment of this Act. 


“Confidentiality of Information Obtained by 
Inspection 


“Sec. 202. Section 301(j) of such Act (21 
U.S.C. 331 (J)) is amended by 

“(1) inserting ‘or as authorized by law,’ 
after ‘Act,’; 

“(2) striking out the following: ‘concern- 
ing any method or process which as a trade 
secret is entitled to protection’; and 

“(3) immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
Provided, That nothing in this Act shall au- 
thorize the withholding of information from 
the duly authorized committees of the 
Congress’, 

“Effect on State Laws 

“Sec. 203. Nothing in the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, shall be 
construed as invalidating any provision of 
State law which would be valid in the ab- 
sence of such Act unless there is a direct 
and positive conflict between such Act and 
such provision of State law. 

“Effective Date 

“Sec. 204. The amendments made by this 
title shall take effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An Act to protect the public health by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to assure the safety, ef- 
fectiveness, and reliability of drugs, au- 
thorize standardization of drug names, 
and clarify and strengthen existing in- 
spection authority, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist upon the provisions 
of the bill passed by the House and re- 
quest a conference with the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Harris, 
Roserts of Alabama, O’Brien of New 
York, Rocrers of Florida, BENNETT of 
Michigan, SCHENCK, and NELSEN. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed, 
with an amendment in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 7927. An act to adjust postal rates, 
and for other purposes. 


PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THE WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time in order to ask the majority 
leader if he can tell us anything about 
the program for tomorrow and anything 
about the program for next week, which 
the gentleman might have in mind. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. The only business in 
order, at least, the only major legisla- 
tive business in order tomorrow will be 
the continuing appropriation resolution. 

I am not in a position as yet to dis- 
cuss with the gentlemen of the House 
the program for next week. However, 
I shall be ready to announce the pro- 
gram tomorrow. 

Mr. ARENDS. The one other bill 
which was scheduled on the calendar for 
this week is off? 

Mr. ALBERT. It will go over until 
next week. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so have 5 legislative days in 
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which to extend their remarks on the 
bill H.R. 11581 which was under con- 
sideration today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


THE NATIONAL MOTTO “IN GOD WE 
TRUST” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution 
(H. Res. 740) to replace the 11 stars 
above the Speaker’s desk in the Hall of 
the House with the national motto, “In 
God We Trust.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I ask my col- 
league from Missouri whether or not the 
language in this resolution was changed 
to indicate some of the letters would be 
replaced? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. There is a 
committee amendment which I shall 
offer at the proper time. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask the gentleman if there remains 
enough gold in this country to install 
this lettering? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think so. 
I think I can assure the gentleman there 
is. This resolution was considered in 
the Committee on House Administration. 
It was introduced by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] and, as far 
as I have been able to find out, there is 
unanimous approval of it. I hope the 
House will adopt it immediately. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Architect of the Capitol 
shall provide for replacing the eleven stars 
located above the Speaker’s desk in the Hall 
of the House with the national motto of the 
United States, “In God We Trust”, in gold 
lettering. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Jones of Missouri: On page 1, line 2, strike 
out “the eleven” and insert “some or all of 
the”. 


committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, one 
day our late colleague, Louis Rabaut, and 
I were admiring the appearance of the 
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House Chamber. I am sure that all of 

us who have served and are serving in the 

House of Representatives appreciate the 

great traditions surrounding our Cham- 

ber. It so happened that both of us 
commented about the 15 stars above the 

Speaker’s chair. We both had been 

questioned as to why there were 15 stars. 

We, at the time, felt that there was some 

significance to 15 stars but did not know 

what it was. Later we found that it was 
purely for decorative purposes. 

We both commented what a fine place 
it would be for something of significance 
to our great Chamber. We both dis- 
cussed some wording or a motto which 
might be placed there. I suggested that 
the words “In God We Trust” would be 
a remainder to all of us and would re- 
affirm our faith in God. Louis Rabaut 
expressed his satisfaction to me concern- 
ing the wording and suggested that I 
might proceed to draw up a resolution 
accordingly, 

In reading past historical documents, 
our forefathers repeatedly expressed 
their feeling toward Almighty God, 
realizing the need of His bountiful 
blessings if the new Republic was to sur- 
vive. It is fitting that some reminder 
be made at this time since 100 years ago 
this country was torn in conflict and 
during those dark days our great Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, repeatedly ex- 
pressed his faith in Almighty God. 

During the times when our country is 
facing great crises, it is well that we re- 
mind ourselves of our reliance upon God 
and reaffirm our faith in Him. I hope 
that the House will unanimously adopt 
this resolution and when Members read 
the wording they will be inspired to 
greater faith. It will be a constant re- 
minder to visitors in the Chamber of 
this country’s faith in the words “In 
God We Trust.” 

Our distinguished Speaker has taken a 
personal interest in this matter and I 
am pleased to include herewith a letter 
signed by him, addressed to the Honor- 
able Omar BURLESON, chairman, Com- 
mittee on House Administration, which 
is self-explanatory, as well as certain 
other appropriate correspondence: 

THE SPEAKER'S ROOMS, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 4, 1962. 

Hon. Omar BURLESON, 

Chairman, Committee on House Administra- 
tion, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Omar: I have had called to my at- 
tention your letter of August 9 to the Honor- 
able J. George Stewart, Architect of the Capi- 
tol, in relation to House Resolution 740, 
introduced by Congressman Frep MARSHALL, 
of Minnesota. As a result of your letter to 
Mr. Stewart, he contacted Mr. John Harbe- 
son who was architectural consultant on the 
restoration of the House Chamber in 1949 
and 1950. I enclose, for your information, 
the letter which Mr. Stewart received from 
Mr. Harbeson. 

I have been informed that the 15 stars 
located about the Speaker’s rostrum are 
decorative and have no symbolic signifi- 
cance, For example, 13 stars might. I per- 
sonally feel that the suggestion of Congress- 
man MARSHALL, if it can be worked out, would 
be one that would be desirable. 

I have no opposition to House Resolution 
740, in fact, I have an affirmative state of 
mind favorable to the same. The words “In 
God We Trust” symbolizes the journey that 
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our country has always taken since its origin 
and, pray God, will always take. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn W. McCormack, 
Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., August 9, 1962. 
Hon. J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stewart: Attached are two copies 
of House Resolution 740 which directs the 
Architect of the Capitol to replace the 11 
stars located above the Speaker’s desk in 
the Hall of the House with the national 
motto of the United States, “In God We 
Trust,” in gold lettering. 

Your views and recommendations would 
be most helpful to the committee in its 
consideration of the resolution. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar BURLESON, Chairman. 
AvucusT 24, 1962. 
Mr. Jonn F. HARBESON, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Dear Jonn: I am enclosing herewith copy 
of letter of August 9, 1962, from Hon. 
Omar Burteson, chairman, Committee on 
House Administration, enclosing copy of 
House Resolution 740, 87th Congress, intro- 
duced by Congressman MARSHALL of Minne- 
sota, relating to a change in the House 
Chamber. 

Since you were the architectural con- 
sultant on the House Chamber remodeling 
project, I would appreciate your views and 
recommendations on changes proposed in 
the resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 30, 1962. 
Hon. J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear GEORGE: On returning from a short 
vacation in Maine, I find your letter of 
August 24, 1962, enclosing copy of one from 
Congressman Omar BURLESON ga 
resolution introduced by Congressman 
MARSHALL suggesting a change in the House 
Chamber. 

1. I have studied the drawings and photo- 
graphs showing the location where the pro- 
posed would take place, above the 
Speaker's desk in the Hall of the House. 

2. The replacing of some of the stars lo- 
cated on the frieze of the central motive 
by the words “In God We Trust” in gold 
lettering is entirely feasible from the stand- 
point of construction, would result in an 
appearance completely satisfactory esthet- 
ically, and would entail a minimum cost, 
as the letters used could be made from pat- 
terns already existing. 

3. Both the stars and the words “In God 
We Trust“ occur on our national coinage 
and, therefore, would be appropriate in the 
House Chamber. We recommend that the 
letter forms used be of the classic type used 
elsewhere in the House Chamber. 

If you wish us to make a layout showing 
what the resulting appearance would be we 
shall be glad to do so. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN HAREBESON. 


THE SPEAKER'S Rooms, 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., September 4, 1962. 
Hon. FRED MARSHALL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRED: For your information, I enclose 

a copy of a letter that I have sent to Chair- 
man BURLESON, together with a copy of the 
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letter that Mr. Stewart received from Mr. 

John Harbeson. 

With kind regards, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. McCormack. 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1962. 

Mr. JOHN F. HARBESON, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Joun: Thank you for your letter of 
August 30, 1962, relating to the installation 
of the lettering “In God We Trust” in place 
of the 11 stars located above the Speaker's 
desk in the House Chamber at the Capitol. 

I have shown your letter to the Speaker 
of the House, Hon. JonN W. McCormack, 
and he is pleased with the suggestion and 
has so advised Chairman BURLESON. 

I would be glad to have you prepare and 
present to me a layout showing the resulting 
appearance, as suggested in the final para- 
graph of your letter. 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol. 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1962. 

Hon. Omar BURLESON, 

Chairman, Committee on House Administra- 
tion, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. : 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Reference is made to 
your letter of August 9, 1962, requesting my 
views and recommendations on House Res- 
olution 740, directing the Architect of the 
Capitol to replace the 11 stars located above 
the Speaker's desk in the Hall of the House 
with the words “In God We Trust” in gold 
lettering. 

By letter of August 24, 1962, I brought the 
resolution and your letter to the attention 
of Mr. John F. Harbeson, architect, of Phila- 
delphia, who served as the architectural con- 
sultant for the remodeling of the House 
Chamber in 1949-50. 

After receiving Mr, Harbeson’s affirmative 
reply, I took the matter up with Hon. JOHN 
W. McCormack, Speaker of the House. 

The Speaker was favorably impressed with 
the suggestion and, as a result, wrote letter 
to you of September 4, 1962, with which he 
sent letter from Mr. Harbeson. 

I have asked Mr. Harbeson to prepare a 
layout showing the resulting appearance 
after the proposed change. As soon as the 
layout is received, I will be pleased to bring 
it to the attention of both your committee 
and the Speaker. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House adopted House Resolution 740 
it wrote a page of history which causes 
wonderment as to why all of us so long 
neglected to do the thing that has been 
done today. But better now than even 
later there is to be permanently inscribed 
before the eyes of all the Representatives 
of the people of these United States 
whenever they sit in the House Chamber, 
our national motto. 

The resolution adopted today was first 
introduced on August 1, 1962, by Con- 
gressman FRED MARSHALL, of Minnesota, 
our good friend and a fellow Member 
loved and respected by all of his col- 
leagues. He recently announced his re- 
tirement at the conclusion of the current 
session but his thoughtfulness in causing 
to be introduced this resolution will pro- 
vide him a secure place in the hearts and 
thoughts of the membership of this 
House for years and years after he has 
departed the Chamber. 
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The resolution is simple in its content. 
It simply directs the Architect to remove 
some of the gold stars that appear over 
and back of the Speaker’s chair. There 
are 11 stars in the center panel and 2 
on each side for a total of 15, and the 
resolution calls for removal of as many 
as May be necessary and to be put in 
their place our national motto, “In God 
We Trust.” The gold stars were quite 
decorative but they had no particular 
significance or meaning, being there 
purely as a decoration. Hereafter, we 
are to have continuously before our eyes 
our recognition of Almighty God and 
that our faith, trust, and hope are re- 
posed in His goodness. 

“In God We Trust” has appeared on 
most issues of our coins since about the 
beginning of the Civil War. For some 
reason there was an increase of religious 
sentiment engendered by the outbreak of 
the war between the States and the Rev- 
erend M. R. Watkinson, of Ridleyville, 
Pa., along with many devout persons 
throughout the country wrote to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. 
Chase and urged that the Diety be recog- 
nized on our coins. On November 13, 
1861, after the Union forces had been 
shaken by a series of battlefield defeats 
and suffered a great loss of morale the 
Reverend Watkinson wrote, “from my 
heart I have felt our national shame in 
disowning God as not the least of our 
present national disasters.” It was let- 
ters such as these that led to the recog- 
nition of Almighty God on our coins, 
and accordingly, Secretary Chase or- 
dered the director of the mint at Phila- 
delphia to commence work to prepare 
a desirable motto and backed coinage 
legislation which authorized use of this 
slogan. Several forms were proposed, 
among them being, “God Our Trust,” 
and “God and Our Country,” and finally 
the inscription we have all learned to 
love so well, “In God We Trust.” 

The first appearance of our national 
motto was upon coins struck off in 1864 
and then it disappeared in 1866 and con- 
tinued to disappear and reappear on 
various coins until 1955 when the Con- 
gress of the United States at long last 
got around to the much neglected legis- 
lation and ordered it placed on paper 
money and all coins. 

There is something of a parallel here 
because just as it took the Congress from 
1864 to 1955 to provide that our paper 
money and coins should be so inscribed, 
so it has taken the House of Representa- 
tives all the years and through the many 
changes, renovations and doing over of 
the House Chamber to finally correct an 
omission that now seems difficult to be- 
lieve had not been proposed long ago. 
Things of this kind must slip the mind 
of us lawmakers because it was not until 
1955 that Congress got around to set 
apart a room for prayer, when by con- 
current resolution, the Capitol prayer 
room was authorized. 

All of us in the House owe a debt of 
gratitude to the author of the resolution 
and to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration for its conclusion that no hear- 
ings were necessary and for the favorable 
report from the Architect and the good 
letter from our beloved Speaker. Weare 
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likewise indebted to the member of the 
House Administration Committee who 
handled the resolution on the floor, our 
colleague the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. JONES]. 

We sincerely believe the House by its 
historic action today calling for this in- 
scription to be placed constantly before 
the eyes of every Member emphasized 
anew that we are not only a God-fearing 
people but that we all realize that only 
by faith and trust in God can there be 
any hope for the solution of what seems 
to be the endless problems facing the 
Congress in world affairs and within our 
country. The House in providing for 
the inscription put our great national 
motto in the most prominent place in 
the greatest legislative hall in the world. 
By this we speak out to the entire world 
that we are not an atheistic country or a 
godless Nation like our enemies behind 
the Iron Curtain; that we cast our lot on 
the side of the Almighty and reposing 
faith in His guidance we will ultimately 
win all of our struggles. 

We suppose that the actual work will 
be accomplished during the fall recess 
of the House and when the 88th Congress 
assembles in January there will be 
among that group many new Members 
who will see this national motto and 
little realize it had not been a part of the 
House Chamber since the beginning. 
For those who return and know how 
this inscription came to be there will be 
the good feeling that something has been 
done which should have been accom- 
plished years ago. 

One of the byproducts of our act to- 
day is that we have given perhaps not 
directly but yet in a not so subtle way our 
answer to the recent decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court order banning the re- 
gents prayer from the New York State 
schools. At the conclusion of the ses- 
sion some Members were heard to say 
that we had just reversed the decision 
of the Supreme Court. They may be 
right but this we know that our action 
of today will go a long way to reaffirm 
the faith of every Member in our Heav- 
enly Father by the constant reminder 
of our national motto, “In God We 
Trust.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the resolution 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 
There was no objection. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC ACT OF 1962 


Mr. DINGELL submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 901) 
to advance the marine sciences, to es- 
tablish a comprehensive 10-year pro- 
gram of oceanographic research and 
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surveys, to promote commerce and navi- 
gation, to secure the national defense, 
to expand ocean, coastal, and Great 
Lakes resources, to authorize the con- 
struction of research and survey ships 
and laboratory facilities, to expedite 
oceanographic instrumentation, to as- 
sure systematic studies of effects of 
radioactive materials in marine environ- 
ments, to enhance the public health 
and general welfare, and for other 
purposes. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
NARCOTICS 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD and 
include a speech of the President today 
at the White House Conference on 
Narcotics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
today President Kennedy opened the 
White House Conference on Narcotic and 
Drug Abuse, a milestone in attacking the 
complex problem of drug addiction. The 
President and the Attorney General have 
seized the initiative and shown the con- 
tinuing interest of the administration in 
seeking and finding solutions. I am sure 
that my colleagues will be interested in 
the President’s remarks welcoming the 
participants. I include them at this 
point in the RECORD: 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT JOHN F, KENNEDY 
BEFORE THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
NARCOTIC AND DRUG ABUSE 


Mr. Chairman, participants in this Confer- 
ence on Narcotic and Drug Abuse, and guests, 
for more than half a century this Nation has 
faced persistent and vexatious problems aris- 
ing out of the abuse of narcotic and non- 
narcotic drugs. It is especially tragic and 
upsetting that this great loss to our society 
in the form of human suffering and misery 
and lost productivity flows directly from 
agents which possess the capacity to relieve 
pain and suffering. Properly and expertly 
used, they contribute significantly to the im- 
provement and betterment of our lives, a 
fact to which millions of us can give per- 
sonal testimony—improperly used, their 
fruits can be degradation, incapacitation, and 
crime. 

This national problem merits national con- 
cern. I am confident that this White House 
Conference—the first ever held in this field— 
will help focus attention on the various as- 
pects of the problem and most importantly, 
will permit a pooling of our information and 
experiences to the end that an orderly, vigor- 
ous, and direct attack can be undertaken on 
all levels: local, State, Federal, and interna- 
tional. Assembled here today are represent- 
atives from cities, States, and 12 different 
Federal agencies, including many of the Na- 
tion’s most distinguished men and women 
in the fields of medicine, law, sociology, edu- 
cation, and law enforcement. 

There is universal agreement that the two 
key objectives of an effective program are 
the elimination of illicit traffic in drugs and 
secondly, the rehabilitation and restoration 
to society of the drug addict. 

In recent years we have seen a drastic and 
dramatic reduction in the volume of illegal 
narcotics and drugs brought into this coun- 
try. This is a result of the cooperative effort 
of numerous Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies, but I must single out the Federal Bureau 
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of Narcotics for special note. Under the 
forceful and purposeful leadership of Com- 
missioner Anslinger the Bureau reduced this 
misery-producing traffic so effectively that 
where 35 years ago addicts could purchase 
100 percent, or pure, heroin, the sharply cur- 
tailed amount entering the United States 
today requires traffickers to dilute their 
product to the point that the addict obtains 
only 3 to 5 percent heroin in the packet he 
purchases. 

This morning I presented a special citation 
to Commissioner Anslinger expressing the ap- 
preciation and gratitude owed him by the 
people of the United States and the world 
community for the enormous contribution 
he has made to the control of illicit drug 
traffic. 

This vital aspect of the attack on the drug 
abuse problem must continue—surely the 
conference panel devoted to this subject will 
bring together our Nation's most experienced 
and skilled personnel. 

Although there is admittedly some diver- 
gence of view regarding the remedial action 
which is most appropriate for the addict who 
peddles illicit narcotics, there is no diver- 
gence of opinion on the need for vastly 
improved techniques and programs aimed at 
rehabilitating all addicts. The discourag- 
ingly high degree of relapse among addicts 
who leave our medical institutions free of 
any physical dependence on drugs is clear 
evidence that more must be done. It comes 
as no surprise to learn that a great majority 
of those who leave our institutions to return 
to the same physical environment, to the 
same friends and to the same pressures 
which initially compelled them to addiction 
will soon succumb again and repeat the 
cycle. Positive efforts to break the cycle will 
obviously be more successful—and indeed 
much less costly—than a system which treats 
the symptoms and disregards the causes. 

A group of eight eminent scientists has, 
at my request, spent the past 3 months 
preparing a report on drug abuse to serve 
as a working paper for this conference. The 
document, circulated to all participants, sug- 
gests many areas of inquiry. One meriting 
special attention deals with the growing 
abuse of nonnarcotic drugs, including bar- 
biturates and amphetamines. Society’s gain 
will be illusory if we have reduced the inci- 
dence of one kind of drug addiction only to 
have new kinds of drugs substituted. Abuse 
of these drugs is increasingly creating prob- 
lems of abnormal and antisocial behavior, 
highway accidents, juvenile delinquency, 
broken homes. An especially disturbing as- 
pect of the alarming increase in the illegal 
traffic in these drugs is their particular at- 
traction to juveniles because of the ease with 
which they can be obtained and their ex- 
tremely low cost in comparison with nar- 
cotic drugs. The Congress is now consider- 
ing legislation which I have requested to 
strengthen Federal authority to control the 
manufacture and distribution of barbitu- 
rates and stimulant drugs. This key area 
should be the subject of continuous inten- 
sive scrutiny. The sooner effective devices 
for preventing abuse of these drugs are im- 
plemented, the less severe the problem will 
be 


Our focus on national issues must not ob- 
scure the international aspects of our drug 
abuse problem. Criminals responsible for 
international traffic in illicit narcotics have 
no respect for national boundaries. Many 
nations have a real concern in controlling il- 
licit traffic, and toward this end, the United 
States, through our representation on the 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, has sought international cooperation 
in dealing with this evil trade. In addition, 
the U.S. Government will continue to work 
directly with other nations to secure ade- 
quate international controls. 

In my recent conversations with President 
Mateos, of Mexico, we discussed the eradica- 
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tion of illegal drug traffic, and agreed to re- 
double our efforts and our cooperation to 
achieve it. 

The Bureau of Narcotics has cooperated 
with narcotic enforcement officers in Europe 
and the Near and Middle East to strike at the 
foreign sources of illicit narcotic drugs in- 
tended for U.S. consumption. These efforts 
have been so successful that the activity of 
the Bureau of Narcotics is being expanded 
to other parts of the world, a program which 
will be implemented before the end of this 
year. 

It is unfortunate that in this area of drug 
abuse there have been conflicting ap- 
proaches, a dearth of hard factual data, and 
only partial cooperation between Federal, 
State and local governmental levels. It is 
our hope and expectation that the conven- 
ing of this conference will provide a forum 
where this frequently tragic and dangerous 
social problem of drug addiction can be 
systematically explored and a unified ap- 
proach developed. As you begin your hu- 
mane task, let me assure you of the full co- 
operation of the Federal Government and 
of our earnest intention to insure that drugs 
not be employed to debase mankind, but to 
serve it. 


FISHING PORT IN CUBA 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I note in 
today’s papers that the State Depart- 
ment is aware of the announcement by 
the Soviets and Castro that a fishing 
port will be built in Cuba. Officials of 
the Department of State will watch the 
development closely. Will that watch- 
ing be as “sidewalk superintendents”? 
Or will they face up to the fact that this 
port—and radio station—with facili- 
ties for handling more than 100 ships, 
submarines, or what have you, without 
a doubt will become a hostile naval base 
just 90 miles off our shores. 

In a column adjacent to the news 
story about the State Department’s 
watchful waiting for developments in 
the construction of the naval base was 
another story. It relates the concern of 
Americans over the Communist mili- 
tary buildup in Cuba and its threat to 
the peace and security of this Nation and 
the Western Hemisphere. The article I 
refer to was headlined “Pickets Halt 
Loading of Red Ship.” Patriotic Ameri- 
cans at Houston, Tex., including house- 
wives, children, and a group of Cuban 
refugees, picketed a Yugoslav freighter 
thereby halting the loading of U.S. sur- 
plus flour aboard a vessel which has just 
carried Russian grain to Cuba. 

When are responsible officials going to 
awaken? Communism with great mili- 
tary potential as a threat to America’s 
security is now within easy missile dis- 
tance of the United States. 


HITTING THE BEACHES 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to report to the House that the state- 
ment made yesterday by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Hays] in which the 
gentleman from Texas now addressing 
the House and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PrLLroxl, were mentioned, I 
have been assured privately, in no sense 
was intended to be derogatory, that we 
would be slow to hit the beaches with the 
gentleman from Ohio in case we ever, 
God forbid, became engaged in combat. 
I understand that no such implication 
was intended either in that part that 
was added under permission to revise, 
which we did not hear on the floor. 


CHELSEA RIVER-BOSTON HARBOR 
PROJECT 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been interested in securing 
the assistance of the Federal Government 
to improve navigation on the Chelsea 
River, which is a coastal stream empty- 
ing into Boston Harbor. 

Boston is the major port that serves 
all the six New England States. Chelsea 
River, bordered by East Boston and the 
cities of Chelsea and Revere, is vital to 
the Port of Boston. This river is used 
primarily for the receipt of petroleum 
products, which are distributed by truck 
and rail over a large area. It accounts 
for over 39 percent of the petroleum 
receipts in Boston Harbor. Annual 
waterborne commerce is more than 5 
million tons. Commercial vessels, with 
drafts ranging up to 34 feet, make 
thousands of trips in and out of this river 
each year. 

Chelsea River is the heart of the pe- 
troleum supply line upon which the mil- 
itary installations and the concentration 
of defense industries depend, in addition 
to the growing needs of the New England 
economy. 

The original authority for this project 
dates back to a resolution of the Public 
Works Committee, U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted February 1, 1946. 
Improvements under the original project 
have proved to be inadequate. 

After a thorough survey, the Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, has recommended 
that prospective commerce in petroleum 
and petroleum products is sufficient to 
justify deepening the channel to 35 feet 
from the Boston Harbor main ship chan- 
nel to the Chelsea Street Bridge gen- 
erally 225 to 250 feet in width, a channel 
35 feet deep varying in width from 250 
to 430 feet above the Chelsea Street 
Bridge; and a maneuvering basin 35 feet 
deep with 800 feet average width and 
1,000 feet average length. 

Because of the larger sized tankers 
now in use for the waterborne transpor- 
tation of petroleum, present shallow 
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depths make navigation hazardous and 
results in delays to deep-draft commer- 
cial traffic using the harbor. 

The estimated cost for these improve- 
ments, based on the price level of July 
1960, would be: 


WOGGTM E E a ORENS $2, 843, 000 
Non-Federal_._....--........-.. 2, 140, 000 

— —ů 4, 983, 000 

The annual benefits would be: 

Transportation savings $531, 350 
Towboat savings 66, 900 
Reduction in tidal delayss 184, 000 

fee | eet ey ENE ͤ ety T 782, 250 
Benefit-cost NE ee 9 4. 0 


In addition to the recommendations of 
the U.S. Army Engineers, the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior and the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts favor this 
project, and the U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget offers no objections. 

All the evidence points to the need for 
an early start on these improvements— 
House Document No. 350, 87th Con- 
gress—because they are essential to the 
economy of Massachusetts and New 
England. 


OPERATION 85 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am a member of what is called on our 
side of the aisle the 85th Club. This club 
is composed of Members who entered 
this Chamber 6 years ago. 

Early this year in conference with 
each other and jointly we felt that we 
would want to offer something construc- 
tive as our contribution as a project to 
the improvement of the various maneu- 
vers and programs of the Congress. 

I do not know what to call this par- 
ticular special order. It might be called 
“Operation 85.“ It might be called “A 
Program to Modernize Proced 1 2 
It might be called A Program for a Do 
Something Congress.“ 

This certainly is no reflection upon 
our distinguished Speaker and our dis- 
tinguished majority and minority 
leaders because now as we are drawing 
to the close of this session I think we 
have accomplished a great deal. Our 
concern was that not enough attention 
was focused upon some of the procedures 
in the Congress that many of us felt, 
if improved and revised, might allow the 
proceedings in the Congress to be a little 
smoother and perhaps allow it to ac- 
complish just as much as we accomplish 
now, only with less time spent upon it. 

The members of the 85th Club who, 
as I said, are Members on our side of the 
aisle, are the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BROOMFIELD], the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER], 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Curtin], the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dootry], the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey (Mrs. Dwyer], the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. GLENN], the 
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gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
Fin], the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
MicHEL], the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore], the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rosison], the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH], 
and myself. 

As I mentioned, about a year ago we 
sat down collectively to go over some of 
the various proposals that have been 
made by Members on both sides of the 
aisle and also to think among ourselves 
about some of the things that we think 
might be adopted or at least considered 
to improve the operation of this great 
and distinguished body. 

There are many things that have come 
to our minds. Some of these proposals 
have been introduced before—some are 
of our own thinking. I would like briefly 
to recite some of the things we have in 
mind. Again may I emphasize that this 
is in no way a reflection either on the 
majority party or the minority party, but 
it is a sincere effort to give some atten- 
tion to procedure which would increase 
the efficiency of this great body. For 
example, we thought of a proposition 
having to do with a more effective valua- 
tion of fiscal requirements of the execu- 
tive agencies. We gave consideration to 
the item veto. We gave consideration to 
the joint sponsorship of bills as they 
do in the other body rather than indi- 
vidual bills as prevails in this body. We 
gave consideration to clerk hire allow- 
ances on a gross basis or population 
basis. This system now is so complicated 
that it almost takes a mathematician to 
figure out what the salaries of our em- 
ployees should be. 

We gave consideration to provisions 
for appointment of Representatives in 
case of disaster that might affect our 
country so that this great deliberative 
body could carry on. We gave consider- 
ation to back-door spending; to prefiling 
of bills during recess to allow earlier 
starts on departmental reports as is now 
being done in the New York State Legis- 
lature. 

Also to give committee and subcommit- 
tee chairmen authority to allow broad- 
casting and telecasting of hearings and 
provide automatic rollcalls on all ap- 
propriation bills. 

To confine extension and revision of 
remarks in the Rrecorp to grammatical 
and typographical corrections. 

To amend the Reorganization Act of 
1946 to provide that Congress will ad- 
journ by the last day of August. 

And following June 1, only the com- 
mittee chairmen, subcommittee chair- 
men, and ranking minority Members may 
introduce bills with the understanding 
that such bills in each case will be limited 
to those which will be expected to be re- 
ferred to the committee or subcommittee 
involved. This is done in many legisla- 
tures including that of my own State. 

To limit each Member to include ar- 
ticles for extension in the REcorp only 
when such material pertains to matters 
of legislation. 

To provide that appropriation bills will 
be laid on the table following House con- 
sideration until all have received tenta- 
tive approval and the latest budget esti- 
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mates are available and then fiscal action 
can be taken on the entire budget. 

For seniority purposes in determining 
committee chairmen, all Members with 
20 years’ experience are considered 
equals. This would allow selection of 
committee chairmen who are representa- 
tive of the majority of the Members of 
the committee. 

For full reports in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of expenditures by committees, 
Members, and employees on official trips. 

For an increase in the minority staff 
members of the committees. 

For a summer recess which would al- 
low all of us to have a couple of weeks 
with our families whom we are so often 
apart from to go back to our districts 
together or to go for some relaxation and 
come back refreshed so that tempers 
having gone through the hot summer 
months and for many months of the 
session would not be so short. 

For a congressional student intern 
program where it would be provided that 
each congressional office might employ 
for a 3-month period a legitimate college 
student to be an intern in a Congress- 
man’s office. We also would provide 
191175 time for the study of appropriation 

ills. 

Mr. Speaker, most of the proposals 
have been introduced in the last few days 
or earlier and others will be as the Mem- 
bers are able to have them framed. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the bills that I 
have dropped into the hopper provides 
for more study of appropriation bills. 
At the present time after the filing of the 
committee report 3 calendar days elapse 
before a vote is taken. My proposal 
would provide that 5 legislative days 
should elapse, because these are very 
technical and very intricate measures, 
and it would give us all an opportunity to 
study them in greater detail. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join my 
colleagues from the 85th Club in spon- 
soring a portion of this program for con- 
structive action to improve the proce- 
dures of the Congress. 

We do not seek to place blame on either 
party, nor do we criticize leadership or 
Members of this body. We are offering 
constructive and concrete suggestions— 
in one place and in one time—which we 
sincerely believe will increase the effi- 
ciency of the House of Representatives. 

We are interested in doing the best 
possible job for the people we represent. 
We are interested in seeing that we are 
able to do the best possible job and that 
we and our colleagues are not hindered 
by antique rules which have outlived 
their usefulness. 

The suggestions we are offering are not 
new or radical. Instead, we studied the 
many legislative ideas advanced by 
Members of this body and selected those 
we felt had the most merit. We agreed 
to divide those up among our number but 
to seek action on them jointly in hopes 
that through this means we would suc- 
ceed where individuals have not had the 
time to push their separate proposals, as 
meritorious as they may be. 

I believe the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. SMrTH] will in due time mention 
the other Members of this body who 
have already sponsored these ideas we 
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endorse or ideas very similar to them, 
We appreciate the work these colleagues 
have done and heartily congratulate 
them for their efforts. We hope we can 
be of assistance. 

The legislation I have introduced, 
House Resolution 809, will provide addi- 
tional time for study by all Members of 
this body of hearings and reports on 
general appropriation bills before they 
are brought to the floor for debate and 
action next year. At present, there is 
only a necessity for 3 calendar days to 
pass following the formal filing of the 
Appropriations Committee report on a 
general appropriation bill before that 
bill is called up for decision. 

I subscribe to the belief that if we are 
to represent, we must be informed on the 
bills before us. Without for one moment 
inferring that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of this body is not diligent and 
most effective, I believe that we can all 
use more time to study the record of 
hearings and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s written report prior to action on 
appropriations bills. 

Accordingly, the resolution which I 
sponsor will provide that at least 5 
legislative days shall pass after the filing 
of the Appropriations Committee’s re- 
port before the general appropriation 
bill covered by the report may be brought 
to the floor for action. 

This should not delay the work of the 
House for 1 minute. But it will allow 
all of us to be even more familiar with 
the details of multibillion-dollar appro- 
priations bills which we vote on. We are 
responsible to our constituents for the 
spending of these billions of dollars. 
Certainly we must have time to be aware 
of just what these bills provide. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be a 
part of this program. I urge my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle to join 
in this program and to give every pos- 
sible support to these bills as they move 
into the committees. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment and commend the 
gentleman from Nebraska for what I 
know to be a very sincere effort on his 
part to provide some means by which 
we, as Members of Congress, can make 
a constructive reappraisal of the legisla- 
tive processes and many of those things 
with which we deal. 

Mr. Speaker, the frightening public 
indebtedness and the critically low con- 
dition of our gold reserves should shake 
every fiscally responsible Member of 
Congress into taking positive action to 
curb the practice of back-door spending. 

First, may I call to the attention of 
the Members of the House that section 
9 of article I of the U.S. Constitution 
specifically states: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury but in the consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law; and a regular statement 
and account of receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from 
time to time. 


There is grave doubt in my mind as to 
whether the Congress has not repeatedly 
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in the past exceeded its constitutional 
authority in committing the Treasury to 
obligations on a long-term basis and be- 
yond the current fiscal year during 
which such commitments were made by 
law. 

Under the Boggs decision rendered in 
1949, language contained in measures 
calling for expenditures from debt re- 
ceipts was declared “not to come under 
the definition of appropriations.” Since 
that decision was rendered there has 
been a vacuum in the area of any posi- 
tive definition of what actually consti- 
tutes a commitment upon the Treasury 
by the Congress. 

Aside from the constitutional concept 
of commitments voted on a long-term 
basis, we are today facing critical prob- 
lems which we must not continue to side- 
step. My colleagues, just as sure as the 
sun will rise tomorrow, the people of 
this country will have to face up to the 
fact that we cannot go on spending and 
spending indefinitely with only verbal 
concern for our present astronomical 
Federal indebtedness, 

In President Kennedy’s inaugural ad- 
dress of January 20, 1961, he pledged 
to do whatever might be needed to in- 
sure the soundness of the dollar. In 
fact, the Chief Executive reiterated to 
Congress that it was not his intention 
to advocate any program of expendi- 
tures that would of and by itself un- 
balance the budget. This, however, has 
certainly not been the pursued policy of 
the administration. 

The sad fact is that Congress not 
only continues to consistently appro- 
priate funds in excess of revenues, but, 
in fact, pledges the good faith of the 
U.S. Government in commitments that 
stretch far beyond each fiscal year. 

The fact of the matter is that we, as 
responsible representatives of the people 
of this Nation, have a solemn obligation 
to preserve the fiscal integrity of the 
country—and this most certainly em- 
braces an obligation to the next genera- 
tion which will be saddled with the great 
indebtedness which now obviously will 
become the sad heritage of your children 
and mine, and even our grandchildren. 
It would seem that our experiences of 
the past and the present state of the 
Treasury finances would shake more 
elected representatives into realizing 
that we cannot roll merrily on, ignoring 
the simple facts of addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication, as they apply to our 
national income, pattern of expenditures, 
and excessive interest rates on refi- 
nancing. 

It is all well and good to say that the 
answer lies in an expanded economy 
which will bring increased revenues, but 
is this not wishful thinking in the face 
of our experience? 

Although it may not always be politi- 
cally expedient to forgo the appropria- 
tion and commitment of Federal funds, 
we will have to either do it voluntarily 
or we will ultimately be forced to em- 
bark upon a program of Government 
control in our economy. This would be 
a sad plight for a nation that has built 
its strength upon a free economy. It 
seems to me that we are heading for a 
new era of inflation which can only re- 
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tard prosperity and create new serious 
problems for all of our citizens. It is 
about time that we put into practice 
some degree of the sacrifices which Presi- 
dent Kennedy promised would be forth- 
coming. It is about time we start look- 
ing about for ways in which we can do 
something for our country rather than 
constantly seeking that which the Gov- 
ernment can do for us. We spend bil- 
lions each year for national defense 
and to maintain our strength in a world 
which is plagued with an ideology and 
philosophy that would destroy our way 
of life. And yet we have displayed no 
honest effort to make any sacrifice to 
keep the foundation of our fiscal house 
solid. 

Early action on House Resolution 321 
will be the first step toward doing that 
which is our responsibility to do. It 
will prescribe a course that will stem 
any new inflation. Our economy de- 
pends upon it and our position of 
strength in the world today depends 
upon the fiscal stability of this Nation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois, who 
has, with the rest of us, worked very 
hard on this project, which, as I say, 
is certainly in no sense a political matter, 
but there are things that should be done 
and we hope everyone will help in this 
project. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, at this late 
date I think everyone will agree that 
the House needs some reorganization, 
not only because of the late date but in 
order that we may do our duty more 
responsibly. The gentleman should be 
commended for the work he has done, as 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rosgison] who has worked with him on 
this matter of developing ways that the 
Congress can work more responsibly. 

I notice as we consider appropriation 
bills we consider them in different pack- 
ages, never realizing until the end of the 
session whether we have appropriated 
money within or without the budget. 
The experience of the past year shows 
that we have been appropriating more 
money and spending more money than 
we have taken in. I believe a plan can 
be devised by which we can operate more 
efficiently and responsibly and take in the 
whole picture of our Federal spending 
before the appropriation bills are finally 
passed. 

When the mailman brings you a bill 
from the department store or drugstore, 
when he brings renewal notices from in- 
surance companies or magazines, or 
when you have other financial obliga- 
tions, do you sit right down and write 
a check? Or do you first find out how 
many bills you will receive this month 
and whether they must be paid in full 
or in installments? 

Most of us have a budget of some kind 
or at least an idea of what we will have 
to pay each month in bills. We base our 
spending on this budget. We do not buy 
everything we want right now, but we 
keep our eyes on the total we have avail- 
able and spend as we feel we can each 
month. 
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Do you realize that the Congress does 
just the opposite? The Congress blindly 
appropriates money more than a dozen 
times each year without having any 
clear idea of how much the total will be, 
or how much tax money will be available 
to pay the bills. That is, in my opinion, 
why we have had so many deficits in 
recent years. 

We still operate in Congress as they 
did in Civil War days. We have no clear 
idea of how much we will spend each 
year, despite the close scrutiny given each 
separate appropriation bill by the Appro- 
priations Committees of the House and 
Senate. 

This is because each major Govern- 
ment department is provided for in a 
separate bill. Each department’s ap- 
propriation bill comes up at a different 
time during the year. Each bill is 
passed without any clear idea of what 
the total of all these bills will be. It is 
a foolish and dangerous procedure. 

We need a more responsible procedure, 
I am proposing one. Basically—it works 
like this: 

When the appropriation bill for the 
Agriculture Department comes to the 
House, the House will consider it and 
make a judgment on it. But then, in- 
stead of passing the bill, we will hold it 
until we have considered appropriation 
bills for all the other departments and 
agencies. 

After all of the bills have been consid- 
ered, we will know how much the total is 
and how it compares to the amount of 
anticipated tax revenue. We will know 
pretty well whether we are going to 
spend less than the Government re- 
ceives—or spend $1 billion, $2 billion, or 
$10 billion more than we expect to re- 
ceive. If it turns out that we are way 
over expected revenues, the House can go 
over all these bills again and cut out 
some of the new programs and reduce 
others until we have a balanced budget. 

And at this time, the forgotten Ameri- 
cans—the taxpayers—can let everyone 
here know just how they feel about big 
Federal spending programs. 

The way things are done now, the tax- 
payers have to be on the alert every week 
to watch for the many separate appro- 
priation bills, and I know it is a hard 
job to keep up with all the goings-on in 
Congress when your interests are natu- 
rally concentrated on earning a living 
and raising a family. Yet the lobbyists 
and special interest people are here every 
week, plugging away for their special 
projects and programs, pleading for a 
few more million dollars for this depart- 
ment and that agency. They have a lot 
of success, for their arguments are per- 
suasive and they claim to represent a 
lot of people interested in these special 
programs. 

As I say, the taxpayers of the country 
have to counteract every one of the hun- 
dreds of lobbyists all through the year. 
Now, if my suggestion is adopted, the lob- 
byists will find it harder to operate. The 
taxpayers will find out the total amount 
Congress expects to appropriate and can 
easily see whether this is any time for 
expanding old programs and starting 
new ones, or whether the state of the 
Nation’s finances make it desirable to cut 
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back, pull in our belts a notch, and hold 
off on these special interest projects until 
there is money available, if that day ever 
comes. 

We have a national debt of over $300 
billion. In addition, this Government is 
obligated to pay about $750 billion more 
for other programs and activities already 
started. It is time we brought some or- 
der out of our chaotic appropriation 
methods. I sincerely believe it is time 
Uncle Sam took a lesson from all his 
nephews and nieces on how to run a 
budget. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, because he has 
also worked diligently on this project. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Nebraska 
for his leadership in this matter and, 
as a participant in the program just out- 
lined by Mr. CUNNINGHAM, I wish to take 
a few minutes of the time of this body 
to speak on a resolution which would re- 
quire a vote of the House, by the yeas and 
nays, on all appropriation bills. I speak 
of House Resolution 813, which I intro- 
duced yesterday, and all similar resolu- 
tions previously introduced. 

This is a matter which Members have 
discussed over the years but which has 
never reached the point of affirmative 
action. 

As we look back over the action of the 
House during this Congress and consider 
the various appropriation and supple- 
mental appropriation bills which have 
been brought before us, there would seem 
to be no real reason why our individual 
votes should not have been recorded by 
the yeas and nays in each instance. 

We very frequently appropriate billions 
of dollars in a single appropriation bill 
and this, by any standard, is a lot of the 
taxpayers’ money. The taxpayers of this 
country at large, and particularly the 
taxpayers who are our constituents, 
should have no doubt as to how each of 
us voted on each of these bills which so 
affect their individual pocketbooks. 

I have heard no valid arguments 
against this position except the state- 
ment that it is always done on certain 
appropriation bills. This is correct and 
I am glad of it, but we should extend the 
practice to all such bills. 

As we approach the closing day of this 
87th Congress, let us firmly resolve to 
give this matter very serious considera- 
tion in the next Congress. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, our colleague from 
Pennsylvania, who, as a member of the 
85th Club which I have mentioned, has 
worked diligently on this project. I cer- 
tainly hope that some serious considera- 
tion can be given to his particular 
proposal. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, while I 
am not a member of the 85th Club, I am 
a member of the 86th Club. 
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Mr. Speaker, I feel that we owe to the 
85th Club a vote of thanks and commen- 
dation for their efforts which they have 
so well discussed here today in bringing 
about various circumstances relative to 
our Government and to the welfare of 
our country. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us who adopt a 
rather conservative line are sometimes 
criticized for that. But I think it must 
be remembered that if our country is to 
be strong militarily, if we are to protect 
our balance of trade, if we are to protect 
our gold reserve and our fiscal integrity, 
a part of it is because of the fact that 
one of the contributing factors to that 
end is careful administration of our gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I note in the discussion 
today those factors have been high- 
lighted. I wish to endorse that feeling, 
and I wish to compliment the gentleman 
in the well of the House, the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM], for 
the gentleman’s leadership and for the 
gentleman's work in that direction. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I too 
am not a member of the 85th club nor 
the 86th club. But as a member of the 
87th club and a fellow colleague of my 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
the Second Congressional District of Ne- 
braska, I would like to compliment the 
gentleman for the gentleman’s work per- 
formed in all fields about which I know 
since I have been here. I want to take 
this time to thank the gentleman per- 
sonally and publicly for the help and 
assistance which the gentleman gave to 
me when I first came to Congress with 
reference to procedures and the various 
workings of the House of Representatives 
in order that I could do my job more 
effectively. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to close by 
saying that I hope the gentleman con- 
tinues in this work. I know we shall see 
some results from the fruits of his efforts. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
at this point to insert, following the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Nebraska, 
the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, ROBISON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LILBONATI). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The remarks referred to follow: 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues on 
this side of the aisle who entered their 
congressional service in the 85th Con- 
gress, in introducing legislation to bring 
about desirable reforms in the procedures 
and housekeeping aspects of the House 
of Representatives. 

All of us are aware of the complicated 
and faintly ridiculous formula by which 
the salaries of employees of the House 
are computed. Beginning with the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Pay Act of 1945, cost-of- 
living and percentage increases made in 
the salaries of staff personnel of the 
House of Representatives, including the 
staffs of Members of Congress, have been 
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made by adding such increases to a basic 
sum which was the annual salary prior 
to the 1945 act. This has now reached 
such an extreme that, to compute the 
salary of any employee of the House, it 
is necessary to take the basic salary and 
go through such additional steps in- 
volving nine separate increases, in order 
to arrive at the actual gross salary which 
the employee receives. 

There have been regular outcries 
against this archaic procedure, and 
these protests have generally been made 
at the time pay raises have been enacted 
by the House. There have always, in 
answer to these protests, been assur- 
ances by various members of the leader- 
ship and by the Committee on House 
Administration that studies would be 
made and consideration given to mod- 
ernizing and reforming these proce- 
dures. The net result has been nothing 
except the further confusion of addi- 
tional steps added to the formula. 

With the possibility of a further 
Federal pay increase being considered 
by the House in a few days, we face the 
distinct probability that a tenth step 
will be added to the salary formula. 

Various reasons are given for the in- 
action in modernizing this system. But, 
regardless of the true reason, editorial 
criticism is often made that the basic 
reason for inaction is the desire on the 
part of the Congress to cloud and ob- 
fuscate the actual salaries being paid its 
employees, by stating such salaries ac- 
cording to a basic figure. I do not 
believe this. The gross salaries of all 
Members of the House are available to 
anyone who wishes to visit the Disburs- 
ing Office and study the payroll. This is 
as it should be, and surely there is no 
logical reason for continuing the archaic 
system of salary computation now used 
which, among other things, poses a huge 
and needless workload on the personnel 
of the House Disbursing Office. 

Accordingly, I have introduced H.R. 
13236 to simplify the payroll administra- 
tion in the House of Representatives by 
providing that the salaries of employees 
of the House and the clerk hire allow- 
ance of Members which consist of 
aggregate annual amounts rather than 
basic annual amounts plus the nine addi- 
tional amounts now used. I strongly 
urge that this body take steps to 
modernize itself. The legislative sub- 
jects with which we deal bring home 
forceably that we are living in the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century. Yet, the 
House continues to function under rules 
and regulations which are decades out 
of date. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
now ask unanimous consent to insert an 
article which appeared in the U.S. News 
& World Report of September 12, 1960, 
entitled “What’s Wrong With Congress— 
118 Members Answer.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The material referred to follows: 
WHAT'S WRONG WITH Concress—118 MEMBERS 
ANSWER 

(One more Congress has just ended its 
work—and once again, as always, there are 
complaints about what it did or did not do. 
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(Is there something really wrong with the 
way Congress operates? Has it failed to keep 
pace with the growth of the Nation and its 
problems? 

(Is it time for changes tô be made? 

(To find out what Members themselves 
think, U.S. News & World Report asked them 
12 questions. Answers came back from 28 
Senators and 90 House Members, providing 
a cross-section of opinion in both Houses. 

(Generally, the survey shows, the law- 
makers are more proud than alarmed about 
their performance. Yet they find many 
things that they think wrong, and feel that 
they could do better. 

(Presented here are their criticisms, and 
their suggestions for improvement.) 

The big complaints: 

Tuesday-to-Thursday Club—3-day work- 
week. 

Nineteenth- century methods. 

Not enough staff to handle work. 

Mounting, incessant demands on Members. 

Too many problems from States and cities. 

Gradual destroying of Senate as delibera- 
tive body. 

Short, overcrowded sessions. 

Too much power for committee chairmen. 

Lobbyists and pressure groups increasing. 

Too busy to study legislation. 

For 172 years, the Congress of the United 
States has charted this Nation's course. It 
has shaped policies, voted appropriations, 
levied taxes to pay ever-growing bills. 

In all of that time, Congress has been 
under fire. 

There are complaints that Congress does 
not do enough, or that it does too much. 
Its acts are attacked as either too radical 
or not radical enough. 

Yet, in war and in peace, in time of pros- 
perity and of depression, under the rule of 
one party and then of another, Congress has 
gone along its way. 

The First Congress legislated for a nation 
of 4 million people, the 86th Congress for a 
nation of 180 million. The first Senate had 
26 Members, the first House 65 Members. 
The 87th Congress, to be elected November 8, 
will have 100 Senators and 437 House Mem- 
bers. 

Always, as its size and responsibilities 
have grown, there has been a feeling that 
something is wrong with Congress. 

Is there really something wrong? To get 
an answer, U.S. News & World Report went 
directly to the men and women who serve 
in Congress. Each individual Senator and 
Representative was asked 12 questions, all re- 
lated to this overall question: “What is 
wrong with Congress?” 

Answers were received from 28 Members 
of the Senate and 90 Members of the House, 
giving an appraisal of Congress and its work 
by 118 of its Members. An additional 40 
Members replied that lack of time alone pre- 
vented them from giving their appraisals. 

From their answers, you learn that Mem- 
bers of Congress find much that they re- 
gard as wrong. 

Much criticism is directed at what has be- 
come a Tuesday-to-Thursday workweek for 
most of a legislative session. Procedures and 
rules under which work is carried out in 
both Houses are widely regarded by Mem- 
bers as faulty and needing change. 

There is a strong feeling in the House 
that its Members should be elected for 4-year 
terms instead of 2-year terms. Both Repre- 
sentatives and Senators are convinced of the 
need for larger staffs to deal with multiplying 
problems that arise in a growing nation, 

Some criticism is made of the way com- 
mittees operate, although the choice of com- 
mittee chairmen by seniority is almost unan- 
imously approved. 

While finding much that is wrong, Con- 
gress’ Members also find much of which to 
be proud. Overall, there is an evident feel- 
ing that the system, whatever its flaws, works 
surprisingly well. 
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What follows are the questions put to 
Members of Congress by U.S. News & World 
Report, and the answers they gave. 


QUESTION: WHAT, IN YOUR OPINION, IS WRONG 
WITH THE WAY CONGRESS FUNCTIONS? 


This opening, shotgun-type question pro- 
duced a spirited defense of Congress by many 
Members. At the same time, there were 
many sharp criticisms. Such as these: 

Representative CHARLES B. HOEVEN, Re- 
publican, of Iowa: Congress “wastes too 
much time in accomplishing its work.” 

Representative William E. Hess, Republi- 
can, of Ohio: “All necessary legislation could 
be enacted over a shorter period of time.” 

Representative FRED MARSHALL, Democrat, 
of Minnesota: “The dilatory tactics on the 
part of the Senate ought to be curtailed.” 

A Republican Senator, who preferred to re- 
main anonymous: ‘Co: is too much 
motivated by fears and anxieties concerning 
pressure groups and the ‘next election.’ 
Best recent example: The pay-raise bill of 
1960.” 

Representative Wint Smith, Republican, 
of Kansas: “Congress has become subservi- 
ent to labor bosses and international pressure 
groups.” 

Representative HARLAN HAGEN, Democrat, 
of California: “There is too much control over 
individual legislation residing in too few 
hands.” 


“Tuesday-through-Thursday club” 


Much of the timewasting was blamed on 
Members themselyes. Most common criti- 
cism, in this respect was directed at 
something that has come to be known in con- 
gressional circles as the “Tuesday-through- 
Thursday Club.” This club, as Members de- 
scribe it, is made up of lawmakers who leave 
Washington on Thursday night and don’t 
come back until Tuesday morning. 

Representative W. R. Poace, Democrat, of 
Texas, tells about the “Tuesday-through- 
Thursday Club” in these words: 

“So many Members of Congress go home 
to meet their constituents, to perform their 
legitimate duties and, in some cases, to prac- 
tice law or operate a business that it becomes, 
for practical purposes, impossible to have any 
sessions Friday, Saturday, or Sunday, and 
nothing vital is done on Monday. 

“There are about 250 Members of what we 
know as the TTT club (Tuesday through 
Thursday). They all live in the Northeast 
and as far west as Chicago. Other Members 
are no better, but a man in my area simply 
cannot afford either the time or the money 
to go home each weekend, * * Very few of 
the TTT club Members will bother to attend 
a committee meeting if it is inconvenient. 
The result is we do not get the work done. 
I think that any Member of Congress should 
be dropped by a committee unless he attends, 
or offers a legitimate excuse such as sickness, 
at least half of the committee meetings.” 

Senator Kari E. Munopt, Republican, of 
South Dakota, commented: 

“The major difficulty with the way Con- 
gress functions is our failure to set and main- 
tain a definite adjournment for each session, 
Consequently, the leadership in both Houses 
tends to adjust congressional schedules to 
the ‘Tuesday through Thursday’ routine, 
which best fits the convenience of Members 
on the east coast, and tends to delay the com- 
pletion of business much longer than would 
be true if full schedules of activities were 
followed from Monday through Friday.” 

Representative FRANK CHELF, Democrat, of 
Kentucky, said: 

“In my opinion, a considerable amount of 
our inability to operate early in the session 
is because of the powerful influence of the 
T. & T. club—in Tuesday and out Thursday.” 

Representative W. J. Brran Dorn, Demo- 
crat, of South Carolina, observed: 

“A lot of lawyers in the East want to go 
home and practice law every weekend.” 
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Representative JoHN Taser, Republican, 
of New York, who has been in Congress 38 
years, concluded: 

“We should get back to work on the old 
basis, where we were there 6 days a week 
while the House was in session.” 

Out-of/-date rules 

Congressional rules of procedure drew 
much criticism. 

Representative Burr P. Harrison, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, called it “operation in the 
20th century century on 19th century pro- 
cedures.” 

Representative ROBERT J. CORBETT, Repub- 
lican, of Pennsylvania, said: “Rules need 
modernizing. Unnecessary delay is too easy.” 

Representative James A. HALEY, Democrat, 
of Florida, commented: “The Congress has 
become too big and too unwieldy. Its duties 
and its procedures need to be streamlined.” 

Representative LeRoy H. Anderson, Dem- 
ocrat, of Montana, complained: “Under the 
present system, the committee frequently 
does not function as a committee but as a 
tool of the chairman. Legislation not hay- 
ing the support of committee, or subcom- 
mittee, chairmen usually has little chance. 
This is not representative government with 
437 coequal Representatives.” 

Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, singled out the Senate rules 
for special attack, saying: 

“There is no other legislative body in the 
free world as incapable of action, when ac- 
tion is desired by a large majority but strong- 
ly resisted by a minority, as the Senate of 
the United States. 

“It is my contention that the present rules 
of the Senate are obsolete, unworkable in the 
modern world, and a real danger to our 
American form of government at the Federal 
level. The political lag in reforming these 
rules which we have permitted ourselves 
should promptly be brought to an end.” 


Rules Committee a target 


A favorite target for criticism by law- 
makers was the House Rules Committee, 
which sets the schedules for consideration 
of measures on the floor after they have 
cleared other committees. The charge was 
made repeatedly that the Rules Committee 
often blocks a vote on a bill which it does 
not favor. 

Representative Byron L. Johnson, Demo- 
crat, of Colorado, said there is “too much 
power in the Rules Committee.” 

An east coast Representative suggested: 

“I believe there should be a limit on the 
time the Rules Committee can block action 
on any measure unanimously reported from 
another committee.” 

A Democratic Representative who asked 
not to be identified by name said: 

“The Rules Committee as presently con- 
stituted is the most obvious and most seri- 
ous example of the No. 1 problem—the great 
difficulty encountered by the majority of 
Members of the House in expressing their 
will. At the present writing (in August), 
for example, the House is effectively blocked 
from even voting on some major items of leg- 
islation affecting millions of Americans— 
education, health insurance for the elderly, 
and housing, to cite but three. 

“Few Americans, even well-informed ones, 
know that the majority-minority ratio of 
membership on the three most powerful 
committees of the House—Rules, Ways and 
Means, and Appropriations—did not change 
at all following the large increase in Demo- 
cratic margins in the 1958 elections. 

“The majority-minority ratio on all other 
committees changed roughly reflecting the 
majority-minority ratio in the full House. 
But on the big three, the change in public 
opinion was in not the slightest degree re- 
flected in the popular body of Congress. 

“At a time of the greatest challenge to 
democratic government from a highly cen- 
tralized totalitarian dictatorship in history, 
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We can no longer afford the luxury of seeing 
the Nation’s highest legislative body para- 
lyzed by a small group of men who come 
in some instances from thinly populated or 
gerrymandered districts and who therefore 
need pay little attention to the views of the 
majority of the millions of their fellow citi- 
zens. 

“The present system tends to give undue 
power to the smaller towns and rural areas 
of the country, not only in the Senate, where 
population is, of course, not intended to 
count, but in the House as well.” 


Too many distractions 


There was one complaint that was voiced 
by almost everyone replying to the U.S. News 
& World Report survey. 

Representative RALPH J. Scorr, Democrat, 
of North Carolina, summed it up like this: 

“Too much of the Members’ time is con- 
sumed in attending to matters that have no 
relation whatever to legislation.” 

Representative Burr P. Harrison, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, described the harried life of 
a Congressman in these words: 

“A major fault is an intolerably vexatious, 
inefficient management of the time of its 
Members, which time has been purchased by 
the taxpayers. Congressional duties have 
increased enormously in the past quarter 
century. 

“Social demands arise from the practice 
of annual congressional banquets held in 
Washington by business, agricultural, labor, 
veteran, fraternal, and other groups. The 
absence of a Member often is resented. Par- 
ticularly in the spring, invitations of this 
kind can account for three or four evenings 
a week, and attendance upon the functions 
becomes work. 

“Finally, for the majority of Members who 
now view their congressional service as a 
career rather than a short-term experience 
{there is] the task of maintaining contact 
with the home area through attendance on 
community functions, acceptance of speak- 
ing invitations and sampling of trends in 
public opinion by personal tours and corre- 
spondence. For a House Member, faced with 
biennial campaigns, this activity makes a 
constant demand on his time.” 

Senator JOHN STENNIs, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, said: 

“I seem to thrive on the work. But after 
13 years of service here, I frankly believe 
that the Senate as a deliberative body is 
gradually being destroyed, due to the mount- 
ing and incessant personal demands made on 
the time and attention of a Senator to so 
many personal requests and matters which 
are really outside and beyond the legislative 
field. 

“Frankly, I do not know what, if any- 
thing, can be done about this situation. 
But, with the increased means of easy trans- 
portation and with the highly developed 
means of communication, combined with the 
fact that the people are financially able and 
are willing to come to Washington, the total 
effect is that through these personal de- 
mands a Senator is being made, in effect, a 
Congressman-at-large. It is impossible to 
serve such a large area and so many people 
on a personal basis.” 


Too much asked of Congress 


Another complaint voiced by many Con- 
gressmen is that Congress is being forced to 
deal with problems that used to be handled 
at State or local levels. 

A veteran Senator, who declined to be 
named, said: 

“I have little criticism to offer as to the 
way Congress functions. The trouble, if any 
there be, stems from the fact that the legis- 
lative branch has embarked on too many 
programs that should be left to the individ- 
ual States. Our Government is becoming 
more and more centralized. The States are 
becoming increasingly dependent upon the 
Federal Government for support in many 
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fields in which, in the past, they assumed 
responsibility. 

“Uncle Sam is becoming paternalistic to 
a very high degree, and my fear is that this 
trend will continue. Thus, the trouble lies, 
not in the manner in which Congress 
operates, but in the scope of its activities.” 

Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, expressed a similar view: 

“The constitutional design was for Con- 
gress to perform the legislative function of a 
central government whose powers were 
strictly limited in scope. Most of those 
isues which now require a preponderance of 
the time of Senators and Representatives 
are those which under the original concep- 
tion of our Government would have been 
handled in each State by the State legisla- 
ture.” 

More pride than alarm 


In spite of all this growth and all these 
criticisms of certain details in congressional 
procedure, the majority of Members seemed 
to feel more pride than alarm about the 
accomplishments of Congress. 

Representative Byron L. Johnson, Demo- 
crat, of Colorado, expressed the sentiment of 
many Members in this way: 

“I cannot conclude my answer to your 
questions without observing that the Con- 
gress has run for 172 years with amateurs. 
No one can possibly be adequately trained, 
regardless of his background, for the complex 
demands the job involves. I think it is a 
remarkable tribute to the democratic process 
that the practices we have hammered out 
in this great Anglo-Saxon tradition have 
worked so well.” 

Senator Frank J. Lausch, Democrat, of 
Ohio, said: 

“In my opinion, there is nothing wrong 
with the procedure under which Congress 
functions. It may be slow functioning, 
but under the circumstances, it is practically 
inescapable. However, in the slowness of the 
process, the Senators are able to accumulate 
extensive information on the many diverse 
bills that are pending. Discussions on the 
same subjects may seem repetitious, but, in 
the course of time, they begin to have their 
impact, acquainting Senators with the nega- 
tive and affirmative aspects of an issue.” 

Representative CLARK W. THOMPSON, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas, comments: “The function 
of the Congress, like any other body of 
human beings, occasionally merits criticism 
with deficiencies due more to the frailties 
of men than to any inherent defects in the 
system. Over the years, I have sometimes 
contemplated changes, but I always come 
up with the conclusion that, cumbersome 
as it may be sometimes, Congress does a 


good job.” 


QUESTION; DOES A SENATOR OR REPRESENTATIVE 
HAVE TIME TO STUDY FULLY THE ISSUES 
UPON WHICH HE MUST CAST A VOTE? 
Agreement was almost unanimous on this 

question. 

The answer was: “No.” 

Following are some typical comments: 

Senator JOHN STENNIS, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi: “A Senator does not have time even 
for a sketchy study, much less a full study, 
of all the issues upon which he must cast a 
vote.” 

Senator FRANK J. LAuscHE, Democrat, of 
Ohio: “The time available to make an ade- 
quate study of all the bills that are pend- 
ing is too meager. A Member can acquaint 
himself with the merits and demerits of 
the major bills. Frequently, however, there 
are bills which pass through the Senate un- 
observed, on the basis that they are of minor 
significance and noncontroversial when, in 
fact, involved in them is some basic prin- 
ciple of importance.” 

Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of 
Connecticut: No individual could hope to 
become fully informed on the hundreds of 
complex questions upon which Senators 
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must vote each year. Members of the com- 
mittees concerned with these questions can 
become thoroughly informed, and a Senator 
must frequently rely upon the judgment of 
the committees, unless his special interest 
in a particular problem or his basic political 
philosophy leads him to the contrary po- 
sition.” 

Representative GEORGE H. MAHoN, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, answered the question with: 
“No, but this is typical of most people in 
positions of responsibility in or out of Gov- 
ernment. There is just not enough time in 
this modern age for citizens to do all the 
reading, studying and working that should 
be done. The problem is not peculiar to 
Congress.” 

Committee system helps 

Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, Republi- 
can, of Maryland, said: 

“No Senator or Representative has the 
time to study fully all the issues coming 
before him, This situation, however, is over- 
come to a large degree by the committee sys- 
tem and its areas of responsibility. But even 
with the committee system, the demands 
upon the time of a Senator or Congress- 
man are such as to require concentration 
upon those items of particular importance 
to his State or the Nation.” 

Representative CARL ALBERT, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, made this comment: 

“No system could be devised, in my opin- 
ion, which would enable a Senator or Repre- 
sentative to study fully every issue upon 
which he must cast a vote. Congress, like 
most large organizations, functions through 
a division-of-labor method known in this 
case as the committee system. Members 
must trust their colleagues to specialize and 
to do the necessary research and conduct 
the necessary investigations in the various 
fields.” 

A few members took the view that, despite 
the shortage of time, a lawmaker could usu- 
ally learn enough about pending measures 
to vote intelligently. Their comments fol- 
low: 

Representative LeRoy H. Anderson, Demo- 
crat, of Montana: “Normally, no Member 
can be fully informed on every matter com- 
ing before the House; if, however, he studies 
the committee reports, he can know the is- 
sues involved in each question. On that 
basis, he will either know what his position 
should be or know that he needs to dig 
a little further and get more information 
about the subject. In general, then, the 
answer is Les.“ 

Representative CLARK W. THOMPSON, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas: “Personally, I have time to 
study the issues on which I vote. I don't 
pretend to know the details of every bill, 
but I know men on each committee in whom 
I have great confidence. I consult with 
them and listen to their advice. Also I 
listen to the debate in cases where I do not 
feel adequately informed.” 

Representative B. Carroll Reece, Republi- 
can, of Tennessee: “A Representative or 
Senator does have time to study legislation, 
and I think a review of the discussion on 
important legislation indicates a thorough 
understanding of the legislation by the Mem- 
bers. Of course, each Member is not a spe- 
cialist in every area, but those who are sup- 

to be specialists in a particular area 
do a thorough job asa rule.” 

Representative MELVIN R. Lamp, Republi- 
can, of Wisconsin: “It depends upon the 
individual Con; an—his ability, his 
homework, and how well his party leadership 
and committee leadership keep him in- 
formed. To be effective, a Congressman must 
be able to organize his own time and his 
personal staff.” 


QUESTION: WHAT TAKES UP MOST OF THE TIME 
OF A MEMBER OF CONGRESS? 


Nearly all Members complained about the 
time they are compelled to spend “running 
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errands” for constituents. Following are 
some sample criticisms: 

Representative ABRAHAM J. MULŁTER, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York: “In my district, one half 
of my time is taken up running errands.” 

A southern Congressman, who did not 
want to be quoted by name, said: “I would 
say that answering correspondence (we avy- 
erage more than 100 letters a day from our 
district) and doing favors for constituents, 
totally unrelated to the business of legislat- 
ing (arguing veterans’ cases, handling social 
security matters and the like), take up the 
greater part of my time.” 

Representative Francis E. WALTER, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania: “Most of my time, as 
well as that of my staff, is consumed in re- 
ceiving and servicing the innumerable tele- 
phone calls, telegrams, letters and visits from 
the constituents whom I represent.” 

Senator Jonn STENNIS, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi: “A great deal of a Senator’s time 
is taken up with visitors at the office, and 
with what are almost mandatory social and 
semisocial engagements with people from his 
home State, and with what I shall term ‘ex- 
tralegislative’ matters. Legislative matters 
which should be given priority and a great 
deal of time do receive attention, all right, 
but all too frequently are pushed to the last 
or relegated to second place.” 


Mostly; Just plain hard work 


By and large, however, the picture painted 
of a lawmaker’s day is one of hard work: 
attending committee hearings and floor ses- 
sions, answering letters, doing research and 
reading bills and committee reports. 

Representative JoHN J. RHODES, Republi- 
can, of Arizona, gave this as a typical work- 
ing schedule: 

“Time of the Member is taken up about as 
follows: 

“(a) Committee work—30 percent, 

“(b) Attendance on the floor of the 
House—20 percent. 

“(c) Preparation for legislative matters— 
20 percent. 

„(d) Answering correspondence—15 per- 
cent. 

“(e) Activities on behalf of one’s district— 
10 percent. 

“(f) Entertainment of constituents and 
miscellaneous—5 percent.” 

Representative JAMIE L. WHITTEN, Demo- 
crat, of Mississippi, was one of many who 
listed committee hearings as the one ac- 
tivity taking most of a Member's time. He 
said: “This, of course, varies considerably, 
dependent upon the individual Member's 
committee assignment. In my own case, I 
attend committee hearings from 10 a.m. until 
5 p.m., with an hour off for lunch, prob- 
ably 4 days out of every 5 of a session.” 

Representative Louis C. Rabaut, Democrat, 
of Michigan, agreed: “If I had to select one 
as most time consuming, I believe I would 
point to committee duties.” 

Representative Burr P. Harrison, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, gave this description of a 
hectic day in the life of a Congressman; 

“The various activities of the Congress are 
in progress at the same time, like a three- 
ring circus, If one duty is to be done prop- 
erly, it is likely another must be content with 
a lick and a promise. Committees sit as the 
floor debate proceeds, and constituents wait 
in the offices. 

“A Member busy in committee will be sum- 
moned by the bells to vote on the floor on a 
measure as to the merits of which he has 
heard no debate. A Member occupied on the 
floor, or in his office, will hurry to committee 
to propound a sertes of questions to a witness 
on points which the witness had discussed 
fully in testimony prior to this Member's ar- 
rival. 

“During the course of an average day, a 
Member will spend a great deal of time in the 
Capitol Hill tunnel system, moving from 
committee, to floor, to office.” 
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QUESTION: WHY HAS THE INSTITUTION OF CON- 
GRESS HAD TO GROW TO ITS PRESENT SIZE? 


To get an idea of just how big Congress has 
become, look at these figures: It costs $92 
million a year to operate. It has 7,500 em- 
ployees. The value of its land and buildings 
will soon reach $235 million, 


Congress not large enough? 


Yet many Members of Congress answering 
the survey made it clear they regard Congress 
as still too small and bound to grow even 
larger in the future. Their statements ex- 
plain why. 

Representative Basi, L. WHITENER, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina: 

“Your question indicates that you feel that 
Congress is inordinately large in its member- 
ship. I do not concur in that thought. 

“It ls my opinion that one of the big prob- 
lems that this country is now facing, and 
will face in the future, is the increasing num- 
ber of constituents to be represented by in- 
dividual Members of Congress. 

“It seoms to me that, with a greatly ex- 
panded Government with correspondingly in- 
creasing demands upon the time of the in- 
dividual Member of Congress, that we should 
have a fixed number of people to be repre- 
sented by a Member of the House and that in 
the future the House of Representatives 
would increase in number as the population 
increased. This would not be inconsistent 
with good government, but would in fact, 
preserve a more representative form of gov- 
ernment in our country.” 

Representative JOHN M. SLACK, JR., Demo- 
crat, of West Virginia: 

“I believe the Congress is not large enough 
to properly reflect the interests of a nation 
with 180 million people. 

“With the growth of population and the 
continuing expansion of Federal activities, 
there is a continuing increase in the purely 
service activities of a congressional seat. A 
House Member who represents a district con- 
taining perhaps 500,000 persons or more has 
literally no time off the job, especially when 
he must campaign for reelection every sec- 
ond year.” 

Senator JOHN STENNIS, 
Mississippi: 

“The Congress has grown to an institution 
of its present size because we have continued 
to add layer on top of layer of additional 
programs and departments of the Federal 
Government. The chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee handling the ap- 
propriations bill for the Department of Agri- 
culture, a subcommittee of which I am a 
member, recently told me that, of the 765 
items in the bill for this year, every program, 
with the exception of 3 or 4, has been 
added since he first became a Member of the 
Senate a little more than 30 years ago.” 

Senator Frank J. Lauscue, Democrat, of 
Ohio: 

“Within the body of every political insti- 
tution, there seems to be a natural power 
that motivates growth whether the work re- 
quired to be done justifies it or not. My ex- 
perience as a mayor of Cleveland for 3 years, 
Governor of Ohio for 10 years, and presently, 
Senator for 344 years, has convinced me that 
political institutions grow in the number of 
employees even though the business and 
work of the agency do not require it, and 
also reach out to take in operations whether 
they do or do not properly belong to that 
particular agency, solely to conform to this 
seeming demand for growth.” 


Friend of the public 


Representative Craig Hosmer, Republican, 
of California, said that “it has been very 
necessary that Congress grow to its present 
size. Millions of Americans have no place 
to turn except to their elected representa- 
tives when they have a problem or even just 
want to get a complaint of a general nature 
off their chests. To my mind, the availabil- 
ity of Members of Congress to the public has 
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been the safety valve which has prevented 
accumulations of public dissatisfactions, 
which in some other countries have led 
eventually to revolutions.” 

Representative Don L. SHORT, Republican, 
of North Dakota, said: “I'm not sure the 
institution of Congress had to grow to its 
present size. Committee staffs are over- 
loaded in some instances, and there are a 
great many unnecessary congressional em- 
ployees.” 

A House Member: “The institution of 
Congress has grown to its present size largely 
because Members of Congress themselves do 
not have the courage to say ‘No’ to the many 
asinine requests they get from their constit- 
uents.” 


QUESTION: DOES TOO MUCH POWER LIE IN THE 
HANDS OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN? IS SENIOR- 
ITY THE BEST WAY TO DETERMINE WHO WILL 
BE COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN? 


On these two points—the power of com- 
mittee chairmen and the seniority system— 
Congress is often criticized by outsiders and 
sometimes by its own Members. Yet, in the 
U.S. News & World Report survey, a large 
majority of the Members responding said 
that committee chairmen do not have too 
much power. And there was almost unani- 
mous agreement that the seniority system is 
the only practical way to pick committee 
chairmen. 

Powerful chairmen or chaos 

Following are typical comments of law- 
makers who hold that committee chairmen 
are not too powerful. 

A Senator, not desiring to be named, who 
heads an important committee: 

“Speaking as chairman of a committee, I 
would say that I do not have too much 
power. Under the rules, any action I take as 
chairman can be overruled by a majority of 
the committee, and this quite often 
happens.” 

Representative WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 
Republican, of Michigan: 

“In the House at least, a strong chairman 
is a necessity, or else the legislative process 
would hopelessly bog down. There are 
simply too many members on most commit- 
tees and too many divergent opinions on 
very controversial subjects.” 

Representative Jans B. Urr, Republican, 
of California: 

“Without this power there would be chaos.” 

Representative Joun R. PILLION, Republi- 
can, of New York: 

“The committee chairmen do not have too 
much power. The members can readily voice 
their will and take necessary legislative steps 
under the rules to obtain action desired by 
the majority.” 

Senator Howard W. CANNON, Democrat, of 
Nevada: 

“The majority can always work its will in 
Congress, regardless of the power of one man 
or one group.” 

Some Members, however, took the opposite 
view, as in the following comments: 

Representative LeRoy H. Anderson, Demo- 
crat, of Montana: 

“Too much power, particularly to kill leg- 
islation they don't like, does lie in the com- 
mittee chairmen’s hands. The rules of Con- 
gress should make it easier to get legislation 
before the House in spite of the personal op- 
position of the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee or the chairmen of other committees.” 

Representative DANTE B. FASCELL, Demo- 
crat, of Florida: 

“Too much power lies in the hands of com- 
mittee chairmen if they are able to keep a 
committee from considering legislation, 
either by refusing to call a committee meet- 
ing or by refusing to take up a bill. Perhaps 
provision should be made to make it possible 
for a committee to meet either on the call of 
its chairman or on the call of a majority of 
the committee with notice to the chairman.” 
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A Senator who prefers not to be quoted by 
name said: “The rules of Senate committees 
are sometimes ignored” by their chairmen. 

Senator JoHN STENNIS, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, after 13 years in the Senate, believes 
this: “The question of how much power rests 
in the hands of a committee chairman de- 
pends entirely upon the attitude of the 
chairman and the personnel and member- 
ship of the committee.” 


Seniority: How else? 


Senator Warren G. Macnuson, Democrat, 
of Washington, chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, summed 
up what appears to be the majority view on 
the seniority system: 

“I believe seniority is the best way to de- 
termine who will be committee chairmen. 
I know of no other system that would work 
in a legislative body. If the selection were 
by a majority vote of the committee, there 
would be contests, which in turn would 
leave scars and hard feelings that, in my 
judgment, would seriously impair the work 
of the committee. Occasionally the senior- 
ity system brings to the top men of inferior 
quality, but in the main, the system works 
very, very well.” 

Representative Francis E. WALTER, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, head of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, said: 

“I am firmly convinced that seniority is 
the best method to select chairmen of the 
various congressional committees. Experi- 
ence has taught us that there is no better 
substitute for this system. 

“If selection of a chairmanship were 
based on any other system, I believe that 
politics would be the overriding factor in 
the selection of a chairman, and in this I 
do not believe the public good would be 
served. There is no substitute for experi- 
ence and, as the record indicates, men who 
become chairmen of congressional commit- 
tees have, on the whole, proved wise and 
able.” 

Representative CARL ALBERT, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma: 

“Committee chairmen are generally men 
who have served for a long time. They are 
acquainted with the background of the leg- 
islation with which their committee is con- 
cerned. They know the rules of Congress 
and are familiar with the legislative process. 
While it may not always be true, I think it 
is generally true that the senior Members 
of the House are usually among the abler 
Members.” 

Representative Burr P. Harrison, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, brought up a point that 
many Members made: “The difficulty is in 
selecting a better system. Prior to the in- 
auguration of the seniority system, the 
power was in the Speaker and the party 
leadership, who exercised the power so arbi- 
trarily and capriciously that seniority was 
substituted.” 

A Representative from a Southern State 
said: “If the chairmen were selected by any 
other method there would be too many op- 
portunities for pressure groups to operate 
as opposed to the national interest. The 
longer a person remains in Congress, the 
greater his respect for it and for the Govern- 
ment.” 

Urged: Overhaul of system 

Senator WILLIAM Proxmire, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, spoke for opponents of seniority 
as follows: 

“I think that election by members of a 
committee of their committee chairmen 
would generally result in more competence 
and broader representation of the interests 
of the whole Nation. At the same time I 
recognize that it is very difficult and perhaps 
impossible to eliminate the seniority system 
without the vigorous cooperation of a very 
strong President—as in the first Wilson 
administration. 
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“I have suggested as a compromise that 
the seniority system might be continued as 
the basic method of selecting committee 
chairmen, but that it be modified so that 
no one section of the country be permitted 
to receive more than one-half of the 15 im- 
portant committee chairmanships in the 
Senate. At the present time, the 11 Southern 
States of the old Confederacy enjoy 10 of the 
15 important committee chairmanships. 
Under my proposal, a senior nonsoutherner 
would succeed the three most recently ap- 
pointed southern committee chairmen.” 

Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut: 

“The real objection is that the seniority 
system concentrates in the positions of power 
representatives of those sections of the coun- 
try where there is little real competition be- 
tween rival parties or rival political philos- 
ophies. 

“Incumbent Senators who face no such 
clashes have a tremendous advantage in 
staying in office and thus in building up 
seniority, an advantage that is not enjoyed 
by representatives from other sections, who 
are subjected to the shifting tides of public 
opinion and party dominance. As the two- 
party system extends into these one-party 
areas, this artificial advantage which has dis- 
torted the seniority picture will tend to 
disappear.” 

Changes were recommended in the sen- 
lority system by a number of Congressmen. 

A Representative from the South wants 
“a provision added to the House rules re- 
quiring committee chairmen to step down 
between the ages of 65 and 70. Such a pro- 
vision would, in my opinion, serve to infuse 
the committee system with new ideas, per- 
haps, and provide a fresh approach to leg- 
islative matters.” 

Representative CHARLES E. BENNETT, Dem- 
ocrat, of Florida, suggested: 

“In the case of ill health or extreme age 
involving a degree of disability it would be 
sound judgment for the chairman to defer 
to the next in line in the event that health 
seems to dictate this policy. This has been 
in fact done at least one time to my knowl- 
edge, and perhaps has been done more often 
in the past.” 

Representative Hartan HAGEN, Democrat, 
of California: 

“My recommendation would be that there 
be a limit on the number of years that any 
one man could serve as chairman—for ex- 
ample, 6 years.” 


QUESTION: WHY DOES CONGRESS DRIFT ALONG 
FOR 6 OR 7 MONTHS AND THEN RUSH 
THROUGH LEGISLATION IN CLOSING DAYS OF 
THE SESSION? DOES THIS METHOD RESULT 
IN THE BEST TYPE OF LEGISLATION? 

More than a few Congressmen felt it was 
“unfair” to say that Congress “drifts” in 
the first few months of a session. 

Senator James E. Murray, Democrat, of 
Montana, stated: 

“It is far better for Congress to consider 
measures carefully and act upon them after 
hearings and consideration than to attempt 
to start passing bills the day after Members 
get here, without information, to give a pub- 
lic impression of activity. Is this question 
fair? Are we ‘drifting along’ in the perod 
when the hearings and study is under way, 
and then rushing through legislation be- 
cause, at the end of the study period, there 
is expeditious action on the floor? 

“The Interior Committee recently consid- 
ered 20 bills in a day-long executive session. 
In the preceding months, each and every one 
of these bills had been subjected to depart- 
mental reports, hearings, and careful study. 
I do not think the committee can properly 
be charged with drifting for taking the time 
to study them, or ‘rushing through legisla- 
tion’ because, when study had been com- 
pleted, we acted on the bills expeditiously. 
The description of congressional conduct in 
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this question represents your conclusion, 
which, I respectfully contend, is not entirely 
accurate or fair.” 

Representative JOSEPH E. KartH, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota: “I think it is erroneous 
for one to assume that Congress drifts along 
for 6 or 7 months and then puts on the rush 
act in the closing days of the session. The 
first 6 or 7 months of a congressional session 
are put to very good use. Most of the com- 
mittees of the House are extremely busy 
holding hearings in an endeavor to get the 
public reaction, whether it be favorable or 
unfavorable to legislation in their commit- 
tee. I firmly believe it is extremely impor- 
tant to have exhaustive hearings on all leg- 
islative matters of any consequence * * *. 
To do anything less would be a serious 
abridgment of our democratic process of gov- 
ernment. Although this democratic proce- 
dure is lengthy, it is this very basic funda- 
mental that makes our country one of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 

One session: 17,850 bills 


Senator OREN E. Lonc, Democrat, of Ha- 
waii, calling attention to the workload on 
Congress, said: 

“The number of bills that Congress has to 
deal with runs into several thousand—about 
17,850 during the 86th Congress, for example. 
Individual Members cannot study all of 
them. Furthermore, the merits of a bill can- 
not be studied on the floor. The result is 
that they are divided up among a number of 
major committees. Each committee may 
have before it several hundred bills for its 
consideration. Obviously, this requires a 
long period of study. Extensive hearings in 
many instances must be held. The result is 
that, during the first months, very few bills 
are disposed of, while information concern- 
ing the bill accumulates. There comes a 
time when the loose ends are tied up, and 
specific recommendations made to the entire 
body. Naturally this development tends to 
come during the end of the session, When a 
great many bills are passed during the clos- 
ing weeks or even days of a session, it does 
not mean that snap judgment is being taken. 
It is just the opposite.” 

Some Members said they believed the end- 
of-session logjam of laws was deliberate, at 
least in part. 

A Republican Senator put it this way: 
“This tendency is partly due to procrastina- 
tion in facing up to thorny and controver- 
sial measures, but in my opinion, the real 
reason is a studied and intentional policy 
on the part of the leadership to hold up 
consideration of difficult and controversial 
measures and then shoot them through in 
the hurly-burly of the closing days when 
there is little time to examine and weigh 
them.” 

“Exhaustion and confusion” 

Representative SAMUEL L. DEVINE, Repub- 
publican, of Ohio, voiced the same opinion: 
“The leadership is entirely responsible for 
permitting Congress to drift along for 6 or 
7 months and then legislate by exhaustion 
and confusion. Obviously, this does not 
result in the best type of legislation.” 

Representative THOMAS B. Curtis, Repub- 
lican, of Missouri, had a similar comment, 
with some additional points: “The leader- 
ship of the House, on both sides, has found 
that legislation can be killed or gotten 
through during the period of adjournment 
rush more as they wish it. 

“Furthermore, the Congressmen from ‘safe’ 
political districts are those with greatest 
seniority and therefore have the greatest 
control over the House machinery. They 
no longer live in their districts. They live 
in Washington, D.C. As long as Congress 
is in session they have an answer to their 
constituents back home of why they aren't 
home. 

“I opposed the congressional pay increase 
a few years back on the grounds that a 
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Congressman’s job was part time, not full 
time, and needs to remain part time if the 
theory of representative government was to 
work, 

“In my judgment this [pay raise] did 
more to seal the doom of representative 
government in the United States than any 
single thing I can think of. By implication, 
it made Representatives full-time employees 
and encouraged them to be Washington res- 
idents, instead of people living in, and part 
of, the communities they were elected to 
represent,” 

Representative CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
Democrat, of Texas, by contrast, thinks most 
of the delay is due to “human nature.” His 
comment: 

“Human nature being what it is, we are 
inclined to take it a little bit easy in the 
early phases of the Congress, and then, in 
order to meet the required deadlines, burn 
the midnight oil in the later weeks.” 


Federal agencies blamed 


Some of the slowdowns in the legislative 
process are blamed on executive agencies. 

Senator Dennis CHAvez, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, and chairman of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, noted that factor: 

“The committees of Congress have grown 
exceedingly dependent upon the reports of 
the Federal agencies on bills and upon the 
attitude of the Bureau of the Budget. It re- 
quires 2 months or more for the agencies to 
report on a bill, generally speaking, and thus 
legislation introduced in January of each 
year is not acted upon earlier than March. 

“As the hour of adjournment draws near, 
Members tend to push committees to act on 
their bills rather than exerting these efforts 
during the time of March to June, when 
committees could handle the bills if they 
had the supporting evidence to act.” 

Senator Warren G. Macnuson, Democrat, 
of Washington, chairman of the Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
brought up this suggestion to help speed the 
work of committees: 

“The necessity of hearing witnesses is the 
chief cause of the pile-up of legislation to- 
ward the end of the session. It has been 
suggested that more of the responsibility for 
hearing witnesses be delegated to competent 
staff members. Staff performing a part of 
the ‘hearing function’ would operate under 
such tested procedures as are employed by 
regulatory commissions and the courts. For 
example, the staff in the category of referee 
or examiner might be appointed to take 
testimony, to wade through the hearings and 
to report objectively to the committees 
themselves.” 


QUESTION: DO SECTIONAL PROBLEMS AND DE- 
MANDS OF CONSTITUENTS BECOME A MATTER 
OF MAJOR CONCERN? DOES THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST, AS A RESULT, TEND TO GET OVER- 
LOOKED IN MANY CASES? 


There is candid agreement by Members of 
both Houses of Congress that much of their 
time and effort is devoted to local matters, 
rather than broad issues that affect the whole 
Nation. 

“Wheels that squeak” 


A western Senator with long experience 
replied flatly: 

“Sectional matters do sometimes become a 
matter of major concern—to the detriment 
of the national interest.” 

Representative Tuomas M. Petty, Repub- 
lican, of Washington, explained it in this 
way: 

“Sectional problems and constituents’ de- 
mands are the wheels that squeak, and as 
a result invite a Member’s major concern. 
A careful analysis of the pattern of voting 
would show that the majority of Members 
do not vote on record against the interests 
of their constituents even when the overrid- 
ing national interest could lie in the other 
direction,” 
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Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, cited examples: 

“On the basis of my limited time—3 
years—in the Senate, I feel there are few 
basic and serious contradictions between sec- 
tional interest and national interest. Civil 
rights may be one. Tax advantages of cer- 
tain producers, such as oil and gas producers, 
may be another. The regulation of certain 
industries may be a third. 

“At the same time, it seems to me that the 
frank and open championing of a section’s 
interests by its Senators has strong merit.” 

Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, Republican, 
of Utah, put the problem this way: 

“A Senator has four areas of responsibility 
and loyalty: (1) the national interest, (2) 
the interest of his State, (3) the interest of 
his party, (4) the interests of individual 
constituents. The emphasis as between 
these also shifts constantly. People involved 
in each of the last three always tend to 
associate their interest with the national 
interest.” 

In the view of many Members of Congress, 
this tug of interests actually works out to 
produce legislation that benefits the entire 
Nation. 

Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey, reached this conclusion: 

“I would say that the national interest is 
often served when representatives of vary- 
ing regions, speaking eloquently for the in- 
terests of those regions, work together and 
finally compromise on a program that serves 
the entire Nation.” 


Conflicts—and compromise 


Representative CLIFFORD G. MCINTIRE, Re- 
publican, of Maine, said: 

“Sectional and constituent demands can- 
not very well operate to thwart the national 
interest, for these demands are of such a 
diverse nature that they tend to play one 
against the other. Hence, one Congressman 
representing the interests of his constituents 
finds himself opposed by another Congress- 
man who finds those interests in conflict 
with the wishes of the citizens he represents. 

“The direct result is that the interests de- 
noted in the first instance are either canceled 
out or tempered by those expressed in the 
second instance. Counterbalancing forces 
spring into being throughout the whole of 
Congress, with the direct result that any set 
of section or constituent interests becomes, 
in effect, a compromise rather than a de- 
mand.” 

Representative SAMUEL L. DEVINE, Republi- 
can, of Ohio, stated: 

“Although demands of constituents and 
sectional problems do occupy a great deal of 
time, I am not convinced that the national 
interests generally suffer. Frankly, if the 
problems of local constituents are met 
realistically, the national problems take care 
of themselves.” 

Congressmen estimated that they give 
from 30 to 50 percent of their time to local 
problems of their constituents. Most of 
these problems, however, are handled by 
clerks and staff members. 

Senator James E. Murray, Democrat, of 
Montana, summed up the whole issue in this 
way: 

“There is no question that Members of 
Congress have a considerable concern with 
the problems of their States, districts, and 
constituents. In a properly staffed office, 
although the bulk of staff time may be de- 
voted to sectional affairs, it is not necessary 
for the Senator or Representative to give 
a disproportionate amount of time to them. 
Competent staff people handle 99 percent 
without bothering their principal. 

“Sectional problems should not be dis- 
associated from the national interest and 
welfare. Economic development anywhere 
in the Nation is good for the whole Nation. 
An implication that giving local affairs the 
attention they deserve is at the expense of 
the national welfare is unjustified.” 
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This all brings up another related ques- 
tion. 


QUESTION: HAVE SENATORS AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TENDED TO BECOME AGENTS OF THEIR 
STATES OR OF INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS IN STATES, 
RATHER THAN OF THE NATION? 


There enters, at this point, a situation 
that was referred to by a number of Sen- 
ators. Originally, Senators were chosen by 
State legislatures, not by direct election of 
the people. The 17th amendment to the 
Constitution called for the direct election of 
Senators. Point is made that Senators, as 
a result, tend to be agents of their own 
States and under increasing pressure from 
people back home, instead of representing 
the Nation as a whole. 

Senator Francis Case, Republican, of South 
Dakota, said this: 

“Since the direct election of Senators, fol- 
lowing the 17th amendment, Senators have 
tended to become agents of their States 
rather than of the Nation. Representatives 
in Congress were, originally, expected to rep- 
resent their individual congressional district. 
Senators were Senators of the United States 
from such-and-such a State.” 

Representative James A. HALEY, Democrat, 
of Florida, described the result like this: 

“To a large extent, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have become agents of their 
States. I think that it may have been a 
wrong move when the Senators became 
elected by popular vote rather than being 
elected by the legislatures. I presume that 
up until that time, Senators could and did 
represent the State more than the Repre- 
sentatives in the House who were closer to 
the people. 

“The Nation probably has suffered because 
of this change.” 

Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, Repub- 
lican, of Maryland, said: 

“As far as I am concerned, I consider 
myself to be a representative of the State of 
Maryland and it is my duty to safeguard 
the interests of the State and its residents, 
individually and collectively., I also con- 
sider myself to be a U.S. Senator with re- 
sponsibilities to the Nation. Seldom, if ever, 
have I found myself in a position where 
there is a conflict between the interests of 
Maryland and its people and those of the 
Nation.” 

Senator Oren E. Lonc, Democrat, of 
Hawali, stated: “On basic issues. Members 
are generally motivated by national inter- 
est.” 

Representative Francis E. WALTER, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania: “It is my opinion 
that most of the Members of both the House 
and the Senate tend to favor the local in- 
terest which they represent over the na- 
tional interest.” 

Both views appear to be widely held. A 
few Congressmen, in addition, see a trend 
toward more, not less, concern with the na- 
tional interest. 

Senator MIKE Maxs pro, Democrat, of 
Montana, drew this conclusion: 

“I would say that the Congressmen, histori- 
cally, were agents of their States or districts 
and have tended to become, as the Nation 
has evolved, more and more concerned with 
the problems of the Nation as a whole, rather 
than the reverse as the question implies.” 


QUESTION: HAVE DEMANDS ON CONGRESS FROM 
INDIVIDUAL GROUPS AND LOCAL INTERESTS 
BECOME SO GREAT AS TO BE UNMANAGEABLE? 
Influence of “pressure groups” on day-to- 

day workings of Congress is a growing worry 

to many Members, the U.S. News & World Re- 
port survey shows. Senators, especially, are 
critical of the rising power of organized 
groups that back special interests and work 
from both the local end and in Washington. 

Typical are the comments that follow: 

A Senator who prefers to be anonymous: 

“Everyone has now found out the power of 

pressure groups. In my opinion, two or 
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three strong pressure groups now control 
Congress.” 

Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Republi- 
can, of Massachusetts: “Demands from indi- 
vidual groups and local interests have be- 
come greater the longer I have been here in 
Washington. I would not say they were un- 
manageable; but I would say that the so- 
called pressure groups sometimes exercise, 
in my opinion, too much power. 

Senator Frank J. Lausch, Democrat, of 
Ohio: “During the session of Con: Wash- 
ington hotels and the lobby of the Capitol 
are filled with representatives of special in- 
terests wanting special legislation. They 
have adopted a technique to bombard the 
Congressman’s office at various intervals 
with their representatives, hoping that by 
repeated visits of different groups, the Con- 
gressman will eventually yield or make some 
sort of statement upon which a claim of 
commitment can be made.” 


Pressure versus commonsense 


The chairman of a powerful Senate com- 
mittee: “It is my contention that we are 
gradually drifting away from representative 
government, in that pressure groups are be- 
coming so powerful that many Congressmen 
and Senators are prone to yield to such pres- 
sures instead of exercising their God-given 
commonsense.” 

Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina: “Unquestionably, the de- 
mands of pressure groups at times seem to 
have reached the point of being unmanage- 
able, and certainly undesirable.” 

That Members of the House feel the same 
way is shown by the following comments: 

Representative Bon Wuitson, Republican, 
of California: “A mumber of pressure groups 
wield too much power over the actions of 
most Representatives.” 

Representative Wurm M. COLMER, 
Democrat, of Mississippi: “I think the great- 
est evil connected with the Congress is the 
influence of pressure groups, whether it be 
individual or national. The most recent 
and possibly the best illustration of this was 
the pressure exerted on the recent sessions 
by Government employees for a pay increase. 
Of course, there are other pressure groups, 
such as labor.” 

Not all Senators and Representatives are 
impressed by lobbyists’ pressure, as the fol- 
lowing comments indicate: 

Senator WaALLACR F. BENNETT, Republican, 
of Utah: “If a Senator or Congressman has 
enough strength of character to make his 
own decisions,” he doesn't find demands 
“unmanageable.” 

Representative WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 
Republican, of Michigan: “There are various 
‘pressure groups’ with well-paid lobbyists 
here in Washington, but I have yet to run 
into a situation in which I have been told 
what to do, or else.“ 

Senator WILLIAM Proxmire, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin: “During 3 years in the Senate, 
I have received very little pressure of the 
arm-twisting variety. Seldom have constit- 
uents called on the telephone to urge a 
particular course of action. Only very rarely 
has a constituent come to my office to plead 
for a particular course in relationship to a 
bill. It is true that very often there has 
been an inundation of telegrams and letters 
urging a particular course. This pressure is 
easy to analyze, assess, and can certainly 
not be construed as unmanageable.” 

The “breakfast” technique 

Senator Harrison A, WILLIAMS, JR., Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey, describes one of the 
techniques invented to deal with the physi- 
cal problem of meeting with all the various 
pressure groups that try to see Senators: 

“One innovation in recent years has been 
the ‘breakfast’ system. We legislators meet 
with groups who discuss issues of special in- 
terest to them at a breakfast session. It 
seems like a good way to receive their argu- 
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ments, even though sometimes the ‘break- 
fast’ doesn’t end until 10:30 or 11 a.m.” 

Representative D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, 
Democrat, of Florida, tells how special- 
interest groups have complicated the prob- 
lem of the Congressman who tries to steer 
a middle-of-the-road course: 

“There are conservatives or middle of the 
roaders in who dare not reflect 
their honest convictions on certain issues, 
because to do so would invite political 
suicide. 

“If their own political life was merely at 
stake, that would be one thing, but far 
more important is the fact that a consist- 
ently conservative vote would preempt their 
place in the Congress in the very next elec- 
tion and assure the seating of one whose 
political philosophy was much more to the 
left. 

“This is a point that conservative con- 
stituents often overlook. They cannot un- 
derstand that to vote conservative all the 
way down the line means the eventual death 
of conservatism, A C today 
must, except in very few instances, try to 
maintain some sort of balance between con- 
servatism and liberalism in order to be 
effective.” 


QUESTION: IS THE ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF 
CONGRESS, DUE TO INCREASING DEMANDS, 
TENDING TO BECOME TOO POWERFUL? 

This is a question heard with growing 
frequency as congressional staffs keep ex- 
panding. Each Representative now has a 
staff of up to eight people, who handle much 
of his official business. A Senator may have 
as many as 22 people on his personal staff. 
A congressional committee usually has a 
staff of its own, with experts who wield con- 
siderable influence. 

Senator FRANK J. Lausch, Democrat, of 
Ohio, expresses the concern left by many 
about this strategically placed group in this 
way: 

“In my opinion, the staff of the Congress 
and the staffs of the various committees are 
tremendously powerful. In fact, they fre- 
quently formulate policies without the Con- 
gressman knowing that the policy is being 
formulated by the staff members.” 

Senator Francis Case, Republican, of 
South Dakota, said: The administrative staff 
of Congress is tending to become too power- 
ful.” 

What's happened to increase the size and 
importance of congressional staffs? The an- 
swers followed this line; 

Representative SAMUEL L. DEVINE, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, stated: “If the administra- 
tive staffs of Congress are becoming too pow- 
erful, the responsibility lies with Congress 
itself. I think that the staffs have become 
overgrown and there is too much duplica- 
tion. 

A southern Senator, unwilling to have his 
name used, wrote: 

“Congressmen consistently receive re- 
quests for assistance from constituents who 
know nowhere else to turn for aid. Everyone 
is familiar with the expression, ‘Write your 
Congressman.’ As a result, Members of Con- 
gress receive a vast correspondence on sub- 
jects in which Congress has no voice and 
which should have been addressed, in the 
first place, to some other governmental of- 
ficial and at a different level.” 

Representative WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, said: 

“With the tremendous pressure of legisla- 
tion and the variety of problems before the 
Congress today, it is necessary for a Con- 
gressman to have an adequate and competent 
administrative staff. A legislator often de- 
pends on this staff for information and 
advice. 

“However, I have seen no example of too 
much power being wielded by the Members’ 
staffs. There is a greater danger of such 
usurpation of power by the staff of a congres- 
sional committee.” 
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Representative WLIAX H. Bates, Repub- 
lican, of Massachusetts, discounted the dan- 
ger: 

“It is quite evident that the administra- 
tive staff of Congress 
reference to technical matters. While this 
situation warrants close scrutiny, the checks 
and balances of the administrative branch of 
Government, the lobbyists, the news media, 
minority clerks, and the members of the 
committee serve to limit the exercise of such 
power.” 

In defense of staffs 

Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey, defending the staffs in 
Congress, said: 

“A staff broadens a legislator's viewpoint; 
it does not limit it. A good staff reflects the 
legislator’s thinking and his basic purpose as 
a legislator; it doesn’t make its own policy. 
There's the ghost writer’ complaint, for in- 
stance. It’s true, I haven’t seen many Con- 
gressmen dictating their speeches word for 
word to a secretary. But usually they have 
discussed the speech with an assistant who 
then tries accurately to express those 
thoughts in a speech draft. It's a very per- 
sonal effort by the Congressman and by staff 
members who have worked with him long 
enough to know what he thinks about many 
issues.” 

Senator MIKE MansFretp, Democrat, of 
Montana, provided this defense of the pres- 
ent congressional staffs: 

“Compared with staff personnel in the 
executive branch, congressional staffs are of 
minute size and influence. Congressional 
staff employees, moreover, are without as- 
sured tenure, and are subject to full control 
of elected officials so that any influence 
which they exercise is at the direction and 
discretion of popularly responsible officials. 
Compare that situation with what exists in 
the executive branch.” 

A midwestern Senator, urging expansion 
of the staff system, said: 

“I do not believe that the administrative 
staff of Congress is becoming too powerful. 
On the contrary, it is my distinct feeling 
that staffs should be increased, and the job 
done for the people we represent would 
thereby improve. 

“Research and technical assistance needed 
to legislate and perform our other consti- 
tutional obligations should be increased. 
Similarly, the committees of Congress would 
benefit by additional, competent staff mem- 
bers. And I am inclined to believe that at 
least a portion of these staff members should 
be responsible politically to the majority and 
minority.” 


QUESTION: DOES CONGRESS REALLY WORK BEST 
IN TIME OF CRISIS WHEN THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST SUPERSEDES SECTIONAL OR PRI- 
VATE INTERESTS? 


It is when war threatens or economic dis- 
aster strikes that Congress appears to act 
fastest and pass its most important legisla- 
tion affecting the Nation’s basic interest. To 
many this indicates that the atmosphere of 
crisis is needed for the present machinery of 
Congress to work at its best. 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Demo- 
crat, of New York, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, said Congress 
works best in time of crisis because: 

“Then sectional differences and petty spar- 
ring for place disappear in favor of a work- 
able united front, spurred on by the 
emergency.” 

Representative CLARK W. THOMPSON, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas, said: 

“If we did not work best in time of crisis, 
the Nation would long since have fallen 
apart. At such a time, there is no thought 
except of the general good. I hasten to add 
the remark that it is very seldom that an 
effective Member of Congress lets sectional 
or private interests interfere with the best 
interests of the Nation.” 
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Representative Tuomas J. Lane, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts, observed: 

“I believe Congress does its best work in 
time of crisis when the national interest 
must supersede all else, At such times, Con- 
gressmen find a fulfillment that is missing 
during humdrum sessions when they some- 
times feel that they are messenger boys 
rather than statesmen.” 

The impression that Congress may be doing 
its best work during a crisis could be deceiv- 
ing, however, in the view of many Members 
of both Houses. They explain it this way: 

Representative GEORGE H. MaHon, Demo- 
crat, of Texas: “There are two sides to this 
coin. The rubberstamp atmosphere, which 
at times obtains during a crisis, tends to 
prevent objective and critical analysis and 
permit mistakes which might be avoided in 
a less tense atmosphere. In some ways it 
works best; in other ways it does not.” 

Crisis brings haste 

Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of 
Connecticut: “No, it does not. In times of 
crisis, the Congress usually feels compelled 
to carry out the wishes of the President with- 
out its usual deliberative process. It is true 
that congressional action is greatly speeded 
up in crises and that many needed steps are 
quickly taken in time of danger. But, on 
the whole, I do not think the deliberative 
process of the Congress works best in times 
of crisis.” 

A southern Senator: “I doubt that Con- 
gress works best in time of crisis. It is prone 
to follow the leader at such times. For in- 
stance, during World Wars I and II Congress 
did little but appropriate the funds neces- 
sary to prosecute those wars. Other war 
and emergency measures were adopted with- 
out too much resistance to our Commander 
in Chief. We seem to veer away from real 
democracy in time of crisis.” 

Representative BYRON L. Jounson, Demo- 
crat, of Colorado: “A time of crisis frequently 
demands a burst of speed. Speedy consider- 
ation is not always the best consideration 
of legislative matters.” 

Representative JoHN Tasor, Republican, 
of New York: “Congress does not work best 
in time of crisis—then there is a tremendous 
tension. The Members work a great deal bet- 
ter right after a crisis is past than they do 
in it.” 

Representative WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Democrat, of Pennsylyania, who went along 
with this reasoning, summed up the feelings 
of many Congressmen in this way: 

“I would not agree that Congress works 
‘best’ in times of crisis. Careful, sound 
legislating takes time which may not be 
available in time of crisis. However, it is 
certainly true that Congress has proved its 
ability to work efficiently and promptly in 
response to a crisis.” 


QUESTION; IS THERE ANYTHING THAT COULD BE 
DONE, IN YOUR OPINION, TO IMPROVE THE 
WORKING OF CONGRESS? 

Representative Epira Green, Democrat, of 
Oregon, part facetiously, suggested this 
answer: 

1. A 4-year term for House Members. 

“2. Increased staffs for Members. 

“3. A 48-hour day.” 

The first two of her suggestions found 
echoes among many of the lawmakers re- 
sponding to the U.S. News & World Report 
survey. And more than a few indicated that 
they felt a need for longer days, as well. 


Longer House terms? 


A 4-year term for Representatives—instead 
of 2 years—was widely advocated. 

Representative ELMER J. HOLLAND, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, summed up the ideas 
of numerous Members with this argument: 

“One main difficulty a Congressman has 
is the fact that he is always running for 
reelection. I believe a 4-year term would 
give a Congressman more time to attend to 
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the business of the Nation and the people 
and not to force him to campaign continu- 
ally during his 2-year term of office. 

“In order to keep the House closer to the 
people and more aware of public reaction 
than are the Members of the Senate, one- 
half of the House could change every 2 years. 
In other words, 50 percent of the House 
would be up for reelection every 2 years, 
although the term of office would be 4 years. 

“Truthfully, it takes almost 2 years for a 
Congressman to acclimate to Washington 
and learn his way about the various govern- 
mental departments and agencies and be- 
come familiar with the workings of our Na- 
tional Government. It is then time to run 
for reelection and 6 months of the 2-year 
term is lost in electioneering.” 

Representative THOMAS J. LANE, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts, complained: 

“As it is now, no sooner is one election 
won than a Member must start to prepare 
for the next campaign. With no respite 
from the exigencies of ‘politics,’ Members 
cannot give their full time and effort to the 
work at hand as they would prefer to do.” 

Representative Jonn H. KYL, Republican, 
of Iowa, suggested that with a 4-year term 
“tenure in office would become a period of 
service rather than a 2-year campaign for 
the next election.” 

A western Congressman, speaking anony- 
mously, added that “the pressure of groups 
would be greatly lessened, Members would 
have more time to devote to legislative mat- 
ters and to study, and better legislation 
would be the result.“ 

Representative Francis E. WALTER, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, spoke for many House 
Members with this suggestion: 

“Provision for an administrative assistant 
to a Member of the House of Representatives 
will do much to take from the shoulders of 
the Member the administrative burdens 
which he must now bear because of the de- 
mands of his constituents. Such a position 
would permit him the time to devote more 
effort to function as he properly should, 
namely, as a legislator.” 

Representative DANTE B. FASCELL, Demo- 
crat, of Florida, said: 

“I think it would be helpful if each of us 
on the House side had a legislative assistant 
whose principal duty would be research. I 
think the biggest problem I face as a legisla- 
tor is to obtain all the facts.” 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
crat, of New York, agreed: 

“A Representative should have a greater 
staff, exclusively devoted to the study of the 
various issues, upon whom the Congressman 
could call for information.” 


Split sessions of Congress? 


Dividing a congressional session into two 
parts—one for general legislation and an- 
other for passage of appropriation bills 
was one suggestion for expediting the work 
of Congress. 

Senator Warren G. Macnuson, Democrat, 
of Washington, said: “In my judgment, the 
work of Congress could be expedited in at 
least two important ways. First, a rule of 
germaneness would tend to reduce the length 
of debates. Second, division of a particular 
Congress into a legislative and a fiscal ses- 
sion would make for more orderly and effi- 
cient procedure. 

“On the latter point, here briefly is what I 
am thinking about. The Government’s fiscal 
year is from July 1 to July 1. The Congress, 
however, convenes in January and runs from 
7 to 10 months, Thus, the sessions of Con- 
gress and the Government’s fiscal year do not 
coincide. In effect, we are never able to bal- 
ance our books. Legislation we pass, say in 
May, possibly calls for new expenditures, and 
as such bills multiply, continuous calls are 
made upon us, through supplemental budget 
requests, for additional appropriations. 

“Private business does not encounter this 
type of anomalous situation. Private con- 
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cerns operate in such a way that their books 
can be balanced at the end of their fiscal 
year. 

“Because of the problem above outlined, I 
am advocating a fiscal and a legislative ses- 
sion. Thus, our congressional year would be 
broken into two parts. During the first half 
of the session, we would consider only leg- 
islative matters with the understanding that 
appropriations to finance any new programs 
authorized would not be considered until the 
next fiscal session. 

“In the second part of the session, we 
would consider fiscal matters—bills repre- 
senting appropriations needed to carry for- 
ward those legislative programs already on 
the books. Some deviations would be re- 
quired to meet emergencies, but under such 
a program Congress could give its entire 
attention to one problem at a time and, in 
my judgment, by so doing could achieve 
more effective control of expenditures than 
is currently possible.” 

Representative Janin L. WHITTEN, Demo- 
crat, of Mississippi, had a similar proposal: 

“It is my belief that if the Congress were 
to provide one period for hearings, reports 
on bills, etc., without legislating, and a later 
period for purely legislative action, requiring 
that its legislative action be completed in 
such period each year, it would be for the 
best. Of course, provision would have to be 
made to meet extraordinary situations. 
While I did not serve in Congress at that 
time, I believe we took a step backward when 
we eliminated the “lame duck” session. A 
Congress always in session gets further away 
from the people and more and more sub- 
servient to special-interest pressures. 

“I further believe that in view of the in- 
creasing population of the United States, 
and increasing number of so-called Federal 
problems, the size of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where hearings are held in much 
greater detail, might be enlarged to some de- 
gree—largely in order that a Member might 
not be required to spread his time so thinly 
as at present. These two suggestions would 
also reduce necessary reliance on congres- 
sional staffs in the handling of Federal busi- 
ness, including legislation.” 

Representative JoHN R. PILLION, Republi- 
can, of New York, had a different idea about 
handling appropriations: 

“The House, in accordance with its rules, 
should prepare its own budget of appropria- 
tions and revenues. Since the House has 
first responsibility in this field, it should not 
rely on the President’s budget. The present 
practice is a delegation of power and re- 
sponsibility. It violates the theory of sepa- 
ration of powers, 

“Under our present system, appropria- 
tions are initiated by the Federal bureaucracy 
that has no responsibility for raising the 
needed taxes. 

“Today, there is very little relationship in 
the House or Senate, as legislative bodies, 
between appropriations and revenues. This 
procedure amounts, in fact, to a carnival 
pea shell game. It hides from the public 
the responsibility in these bodies for spend- 
ing, for taxes and, in general, fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

“The House also should establish a finance 
committee to coordinate the spending of the 
legislative committees with the appropria- 
tions and with the tax revenues. The func- 
tion of this committee would be that of first 
determining the overall expenditures and the 
overall tax program that is in the national 
interest. Legislative programs, appropria- 
tions, and taxes could then be coordinated 
and fitted into this overall national purpose.“ 

Representative WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 
Republican, of Michigan, suggested: 

“One big help would be to start congres- 
sional sessions about the first of September 
rather than the first of January. Either na- 
tional elections could be rescheduled 
through a constitutional amendment, or else 
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early sessions could be limited to nonelection 
years. This would mean that Congress could 
wind up its business in spring or early sum- 
mer each year and that there would be 
plenty of time to consider appropriation bills 
in detail before the next fiscal year begins. 
Also, this would be a help to the homelife 
of Congressmen, and would permit their 
children to remain in one school rather than 
the present practice of changing residences 
twice a year.” 


The “filibuster” issue 


A proposal that had numerous backers 
was one to prevent “‘filibusters.” A “‘fili- 
buster,” in congressional terminology, is the 
making of long speeches to delay or prevent 
a vote when the “filibusters” face probable 
defeat. It is made possible by the Senate 
rule which permits free and unlimited speech 
unless two-thirds of the Members vote for a 
limit. 

The longest filibuster—that against civil 
rights legislation last March—lasted 82 hours. 

House rules prevent filibustering by re- 
quiring only a majority vote to limit debate. 

Senators, as well as House Members, spoke 
out against filibusters. 

One midwestern Senator, who prefers not 
to be identified, said: “There should be a 
change in the cloture rule in the Senate to 
permit debate to be cut off, after ample 
time for all to be heard, by majority vote.” 

A western Senator also speaking anony- 
mously, said: “Great freedom is needed in 
the Senate, but there should be a more 
realistic means of closing debate without 
prejudice to the rights of those who may be 
in the minority on a given question.” 

Representative James M. Quigley, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, said: 

“The Senate rules must be changed to pro- 
hibit unlimited filibusters. The minority 
has its rights and certainly foremost among 
these is the right to be heard. But the ma- 
jority has its rights, too, and foremost among 
them, under our system of government, is 
the right to rule.” 

A number of minor changes were proposed 
in rules, committee structures, schedules, 
and other operating procedures of Congress. 

Representative CHARLES E. Bennett, Demo- 
crat, of Florida, said: 

“It seems to me that it would be an im- 
provement on the committee structure if the 
chairmen of subcommittees could be elected 
by the subcommittee’s personnel. In this 
way the burden of legislation could be 
shifted around to younger men and new 
leadership could develop, for persons have 
become so advanced in years that their 
physical well-being is endangered by strenu- 
ous and persistent work of the exacting type 
of committee chairmanships. But I would 
not favor this procedure for the main or full 
committee chairmanships.” 

Representative GLENN 
Republican, of Nebraska, said: 

“To improve the functioning of the Con- 
gress, I would suggest, as I have in the 
past, that during the first 2 months of 
the Congress, the two bodies meet for 1 
full day each week. The 4 remaining days 
of the week should be devoted to full-day 
sessions of the various committees. 

“It might be advantageous during the 
second month of the session to have the 
two bodies meet 2 days a week and the 
committee 3 full days. The point is 
that there is no sense in having the Con- 
gress meet every day when nothing is ready 
for consideration, at least nothing of im- 

ce. 

“It would then be my suggestion that 
there be a limit on the time when legisla- 
tion could be introduced by individual 
members.” 

A southern Representative did not wish 
to be identified by name with this idea: 
“It is a wild proposal, but each district 
would be better off if it had two Congress- 
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men—one to do the favors and extralegisla- 
tive chores, and the other to confine him- 
self strictly to legislation.” 

Representative KATHARINE Sr. GEORGE, Re- 
publican, of New York, suggested several 
changes: “Congress would be more efficient 
if Senators were appointed by the State leg- 
islatures and therefore were true representa- 
tives of sovereign States, as was intended 
under the original Constitution. The term of 
a Representative in the House should be 4 
years instead of 2. The Representatives 
should be elected with the President and 
their terms should coincide with his. Fi- 
nally, the Speaker of the House should be an 
expert parliamentarian, nonpartisan, and 
not a party leader as at present.” 

Representative MELVIN R. LAIRD, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, thinks time can be saved 
in committees: “The Secretary of Defense, 
for example, appears before 10 or 12 differ- 
ent committees, often for protracted periods, 
during one session of Congress. This demon- 
strates the great duplication among commit- 
tees.” 

Senator Mrke MANSFIELD, Democrat, of 
Montana, majority leader, suggested: “It 
is over a decade since the last Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act, and the 
time may be ripe for another full-scale con- 
sideration of legislative procedures which 
could open the way to many procedural im- 
provements.” 

Senator JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, Repub- 
lican, of Maryland, was one of several Mem- 
bers who saw no need of changing the rules 
of Congress. He said: 

“I believe that the Senate of the United 
States presently constitutes man’s highest 
attainment in truly representative govern- 
ment. There has never been an organization 
comparable to it and, tragically, if present 
trends continue, there will never be one like 
it again. 

“The Congress, in my opinion, does not 
need better rules—it needs better men.” 


HORSE-~AND-BUGGY METHODS IN THE JET AGE 


(By Representative WRIGHT Parman, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, veteran of 32 years in 
Congress) 


Many things are wrong with Congress; but, 
to put them in perspective, I would say that 
the basic problems are two. 

First, the volume and variety of duties of 
a Member of the House constitute a workload 
which the Members are very poorly equipped 
to handle. I am speaking mostly of legis- 
lative duties, which are almost endless in 
scope of subject matter and, for the most 
part, highly complex. The volume of errand- 
running and miscellaneous chores which a 
Member must perform for his constituents 
has been growing, too, and this would consti- 
tute a rather heavy workload by itself. But 
these duties are really not the problem. 

Dur my 32 years in Congress, the coun- 
try has moved from the T-model era into 
the jet age, and legislative problems have 
increased accordingly. Yet, in this time, 
Congress has improved its equipment and 
its methods little beyond those that would be 
suitable for the horse-and-buggy era. 

The principal inadequacy, at least in the 
House, is that the Members do not have 
enough professional staff. And it does not 
help matters that the Congress operates in 
an obsolete and inefficient physical plant 
and clings to some cumbersome and time- 
consuming mechanical procedures. 

Congress appropriates billions annually for 
the executive branch to have tens of thou- 
sands of scientists, technicians, and special- 
ists In all fields, as well as clerical staffs and 
modern mechanical aids, down to the newest 
and most advanced electronic computers. 

In contrast, the Congress—particularly the 
House—has been timid to the point of negili- 
gence in providing itself with professional 
assistants. House Members can vote billions 
for the Executive without batting an eye, but 
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are horrified at the thought of voting a few 
millions to equip themselves. These mil- 
lions, they feel, would constitute a personal 
raid on the taxpayers’ pocketbooks—or at 
least would be interpreted as such. 

This brings me to the second fundamental 
problem of Congress, and one which is at the 
root of all the others. This is in the wholly 
inadequate communications between Con- 
gress and the general public. 

Most of the time the public does not 
know what Congress is doing and, all too 
frequently, Members of Congress do not know 
what they are doing. The two conditions 
are not unrelated. 

I realize that the public press undoubtedly 
has its own problems and limitations, which 
I am unable to appraise, and I say this with- 
out impatience or ct: The public 
press is failing to inform the American peo- 
ple of what Congress is doing, and it fre- 
quently gives the public a spotty and mis- 
leading conception of what the Congress is 
doing. 

Let me give two illustrations: 

1. Recently, the big story was abuses of 
congressional expense accounts. The topic 
most headlined by the daily papers and most 
examined in the editorial columns had to 
do with the fact that on occasion a traveling 
Congressman has visited a fancy bar and put 
the tab on his expense account. 

At the time this story was being publi- 
cized, Members of Congress were giving con- 
siderable attention to a proposal—one which 
is still pending—to make lobbying expenses 
tax deductible. 

This legislation would have the general 
taxpayers pay the corporate lobbying ex- 
penses, which will include, you may be sure, 
plenty of free drinks for all Members of Con- 
gress who care to partake of them. 

One question the press might ask is: 
“Won't it be even worse for the taxpayers to 
pay for the drinks the lobbyists dispense to 
Congressmen than to pay for the Congress- 
man's drinks directly?” 

My purpose is not to answer the question 
but to point out that the press has not 
asked the question. If the usual pattern is 
followed, this proposal will receive little or 
no attention if and when it is enacted. 

2. Early last year the big story was nepo- 
tism—some Members of Congress employ 
their wives or other members of their fami- 
lies to serve as secretary, clerk, and so on. 
The newsman who wrote that story received 
a Pulitzer Prize for it. Let's examine two 
aspects of it. 

First, the practice in question is as old 
as the Congress itself, and most of the facts 
“exposed” were long known to every news- 
paperman in town. Furthermore, all of the 
details were a matter of public record and 
easily available to any newsman. Isn't it 
rather remarkable, then, that the press had 
so neglected reporting facts which, when re- 
ported, warranted a Pulitzer Prize? 

The second point to be noted is that the 
bigger part of this story was never reported. 
This has to do with how the story arose and 
how it changed the course of Congress. 

The attention of the prizewinning journal- 
ist was attracted to this matter in the first 
place because the House was about to act on 
a resolution to provide each of the Members 
with a professional administrative assistant. 

The sentiment in the House was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the action, although 
there was forceful opposition from some 
groups who prefer that the Members receive 
their information in the ways they now re- 
ceive it, rather than from independènt study. 

The upshot of the nepotism story was that 
Members of the House were swept by a great 
wave of timidity, let the resolution die on 
the vine, and the public was the loser. 

It is manifest that representative govern- 
ment depends upon an informed public. Yet 
it is the exceptional legislation, such, per- 
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haps, as medical aid for the aged, which re- 
ceives anything like adequate reporting. 

Many of the bills Congress passes are aever 
mentioned in the public press, eithe: before 
or after passage. And most are mentioned 
only in a capsuled way, characterized with 
slogans which frequently mislead more than 
they inform. There is usually someone 
around to supply the slogan which the press 
picks up. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Récorp needs special 
comment, Relatively few copies of the daily 
Recorp are printed und a few suffice. 

One might judge from the appearance of 
this document that it is calculated to dis- 
courage readers, rather than to help the 
public know what the Congress is doing. 
The print is microscopic; it is printed on a 
poorer grade of newsprint than any metro- 
politan daily would use; it is neither organ- 
ized nor indexed; and House rules permit 
the insertion of all manner of irrelevant ma- 
terials to be intermixed into the record of 
the business being transacted. 

It is my view that any citizen should be 
able to learn, without cost, what his Con- 
gress has done on the previous day. Con- 
sidering the importance of what Congress is 
doing, measured in dollars and cents if noth- 
ing else, a clear and readable public record 
seems warranted. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in the Recorp remarks by our dis- 
tinguished U.S. Senator, Senator KEAT- 
ING, of New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The material referred to follows: 


KEATING SETS FIVE-POINT PLAN FOR 
EFFICIENCY 
(By J. A. O'Leary) 

Senator KEATING, Republican, of New York, 
last night revived the controversial proposal 
to let the President veto individual items in 
appropriation bills. 

He listed it as part of a five-point program 
to promote efficiency in government. 

The other steps he recommended: 

1. Establish a joint congressional commit- 
tee. to examine the Federal budget as a 
whole, 

2. Hold special sessions of Congress in 
November and December of each year, to be 
devoted solely to the appropriation bills, be- 
fore Congress meets in January to consider 
general legislation. 

3. Set up a Hoover-type commission to re- 
view the entire tax structure and recom- 
mend changes “geared to the times and de- 
signed to eliminate inequities.” 

4. Create a “know your Government” 
service, which the Senator said would “break 
down the wall of secrecy that lies between 
the people and their Government.” 

In a speech prepared for delivery at Olean, 
N.Y., Senator Keatine said the establish- 
ment of the item veto would be the most 
effective single step Congress could take to 
eliminate waste and “pork barrel” items. 

The item veto has been debated in Con- 
gress at intervals for many years, however, 
and there are no indications that this Con- 

is any closer to adopting it than its 
predecessors. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in the Recorp an article taken 
from the Washington World of Septem- 
ber 25, 1962. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 
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The material referred to follows: 
Is MACHINERY OF Concress Boccine Down? 
STAFF ANALYSIS 


(Unless at least a few changes are made, 
the role of Congress may continue to di- 
minish at the same time executive and ad- 
ministrative powers reach their alltime 
height. 

(While some papers have made radical 
suggestions about congressional reform 
(aimed mainly at getting their pet programs 
enacted), sound, well-informed observers in 
Washington suggest the following as sub- 
stantive changes which would assist future 
sessions of Congress to deliberate and legis- 
late instead of merely spending the hot 
Washington summers chewing the legisla- 
tive fat and spending money commuting to 
far-off districts to see constituents.) 

1. The first requirement for a more effec- 
tive Congress would be a year-round ses- 
sion (except possibly in election years) with 
a 3-month summer hiatus when the humidity 
in the Capital is most oppressive and when 
traditionally the least is done, anyway. 

WOULD PROVIDE DEFINITE SCHEDULE 

This would enable a scheduled period of 
time in the District with the family for 
each Member; with meetings planned loug 
in advance with key constituent groups. It 
would also eliminate the traditional last 
week into which hundreds of bills are 
jammed in a desperate effort to quit Wash- 
ington by October, 

2. The second requirement would entail 
more scheduled meetings between the Pres- 
ident and the legislative leadership of both 
parties. 

While this has been done in some in- 
stances insofar as foreign policy is concerned, 
it is even more necessary in the domestic 
area where there is a great misunderstand- 
ing among Republicans as to just what the 
President does and does not want—and a 
misunderstanding on the part of the Presi- 
dent as to what areas of his domestic pro- 
gram should be changed to insure congres- 
sional enactment and for the benefit of the 
Nation. 

CAN’T EXAMINE APPROPRIATIONS PROCESS 


3. Congress has no machinery to provide 
for an examination of the appropriations 
process. If some agency should spend un- 
wisely or in violation of Federal law, no one 
knows about it until the General Accounting 
Office issues a report in 4 or 5 years. 

Most Capitol Hill observers would press for 
a Joint Committee on Appropriations or a 
similar group to take into account the status 
of our economy, future trends of authoriza- 
tions and appropriations, and recommend 
priorities in spending legislation. This 
would show Congress just what the effect 
of their voting for a bill would be, instead of 
surprising them later on with the news 
that we have run a $10 billion deficit for a 
fiscal year instead of a surplus, on account 
of action taken 3 or 4 years before. 

4. One of the reasons why Congress, espe- 
cially the House, must delay for some 20 
days each election year is because of primary 
elections held in various States from March 
through September. If the primary is on a 
Tuesday, no legislative business of a vote- 
producing nature is customarily scheduled 
that day—nor will any work be done on Mon- 
day since Members spend that day traveling 
in the State involved. 

DELAYED 3 WEEKS BECAUSE OF LABOR DAY 

In 1962 the foreign aid bill was delayed 
in the House for some 3 weeks due to Labor 
Day and several primaries in early Septem- 
ber. States should be encouraged to hold 
their primaries on the same day or at least 
in the same relative time of the year to 
eliminate this sapping of the legislative 
schedule. 
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5. The committee structure in the House is 
especially bad. The House usually has noth- 
ing to do for 3 months each session waiting 
for committee consideration and reporting 
of bills. The solution for this dilemma is 
relatively simple. During the first year of 
a session, many experts feel Congress should 
not even bother holding formal sessions un- 
til March while committees work on the 
Presidential program and other major legis- 
lation during the first 2 months. 

Committees might well meet during No- 
vember and December to work on the pro- 
gram for the second session so that Congress 
could get right to work and dispose of major 
issues before the political campaigns begin 
in earnest. To accomplish this, the Presi- 
dential program in these years must be re- 
vealed by a preliminary message 2 months 
before the traditional state of the Union 
report. 

6. Finally, Congress must take action to 
approximate the professional staff technique 
as developed in English political and parli- 
amentary systems. Minorities must receive 
top professional staff opportunities in order 
to develop programs which in time might 
become accepted by the majority of Con- 
gress or of the voters. 

Majorities must be encouraged to use pro- 
fessional rather than political staff members, 
again so that committee work might be ex- 
pedited and their final product could be 
justified. In this way, debate and enact- 
ment of legislation can be done on a more 
logical and a quicker basis in the House as a 
whole. 

With these improvements in mind, Con- 
gress could once more become, in the eyes 
of most experts, the true instrument of 
democratic representative government it was 
in the past. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
closing I want to offer my sincere thanks 
and appreciation to our great and be- 
loved Speaker. I have not known a 
great many great men in my life. But 
this gentleman is a man who is one of 
the very greatest I have had the pleas- 
ure to know. His heart, in my opinion, is 
as big as a bathtub. 

He always has time to sit down and 
talk with Members about their individual 
problems. He has taken a great deal of 
his time to discuss legislative matters 
with me. And so I want to congratu- 
late him on the wonderful job he has 
done during this trying session. 

I also want to pay tribute to our dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] and, 
of course, to our distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]. These gentlemen have given 
us leadership. We have had political 
differences, but we have worked together 
and, as we reach the closing days of this 
session, as one Member of Congress, I 
want to pay my tribute to them and ex- 
press the hope that some of these sug- 
gestions that we have made here today 
may be approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in order that our Speaker, 
the majority leader, and the minority 
leader, whoever they may be, will have 
less bothersome problems and a better 
method of operating and of producing 
the needed legislation which we know 
will be before us in the coming years, 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
a pleasant prospect to contemplate the 
possibility of nuclear destruction in the 
United States, or of any other form of 
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national emergency which could threat- 
en a breakdown of the orderly and ef- 
fective processes of our national life. 

Yet, in a world in which such destruc- 
tive power exists, it would be the height 
of folly to close our eyes to it or to refuse 
to take those steps which prudence would 
indicate could equip us to deal with dis- 
aster effectively. 

For this reason, I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 893, a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution to en- 
able the Congress to function effectively 
in time of emergency or disaster. This 
is only one of a number of legislative 
proposals which a number of us have 
joined together to introduce and to talk 
about as a way of calling attention to 
some of the important things Congress 
should do to prepare for the momentous 
challenges ahead. 

The purpose of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 893 is no less fundamental than this: 
to permit free and representative gov- 
ernment to continue to function at a 
time when we would need it most, at a 
time when chaos could conceivably lead 
frightened survivors to abandon repre- 
sentative government unless advance 
preparations for its preservation had al- 
ready been made. 

We need not be fearful or despairing 
or unduly imaginative, Mr. Speaker, to 
consider this matter seriously. It is a 
question of commonsense—the same 
commonsense that has led us to invest in 
national defense, in personal insurance 
programs, in foreign aid, and in a host 
of other public and private precautions 
against possible future dangers. 

Indeed, under the Constitution and by 
means of various statutes, we have al- 
ready provided for a significant degree 
of continuity and succession in our pub- 
lic life. With respect to the Presidency, 
Congress in 1948 approved legislation 
specifying 12 successors to the office, 
from the Vice President, to the Speaker 
of the House, the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, and nine members of the 
Cabinet. 

Under the Constitution, the President 
has authority to reconstitute the Federal 
judiciary, by virtue of his power to fill 
vacancies on the Supreme Court and 
other Federal benches with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The Constitution, too, through the 
17th amendment, provides the basis for 
continuity in the Senate. Under the 
amendment, 49 of the 50 States have 
empowered the Governors to fill vacan- 
cies by appointment until elections are 
held. 

At the State and local levels of gov- 
ernment, great progress has been made 
in recent years in assuring continuity 
in government in the event of disaster. 
The Office of Civil Defense, in coopera- 
tion with State, county, and local gov- 
ernment organizations, has developed 
proposed legislation and local ordinances 
for this purpose. At least 45 States have 
adopted parts of this program, and in 
31 States, at last count, the legislatures 
had approved continuity-in-government 
amendments to their constitutions. 

In the perspective of representative 
government, therefore, only the conti- 
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nuity of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives has not been assured, and I find 
this fact deeply disturbing. Without 
a functioning House, freedom in America 
would be seriously jeopardized. 

We must assume, I believe, that in the 
event of a nuclear attack on the United 
States, or other form of national dis- 
ester, casualties among Members of the 
House would be roughly proportionate to 
total casualties. If Congress were in 
session, of course, the proportion would 
undoubtedly be much greater. Under 
the Constitution, article I of section 2, 
vacancies in the House can be filled only 
by election. In the event of disaster, 
however, it would conceivably be many 
weeks or months before elections would 
be possible in many parts of the country. 
In the interim period, it would be essen- 
tial that Government function effectively 
and that the Congress be in position to 
provide the central authority on which 
the Government must depend. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve it is urgent that some method be 
found—a temporary method until elec- 
tions can be held—whereby vacancies in 
the House of Representatives could be 
filled in the event of a disaster. I sug- 
gest that the method proposed by House 
Joint Resolution 893 would be simple, 
sound, and effective. Whenever the 
total number of vacancies exceeded 145, 
the Speaker or, if there was no Speaker, 
the Clerk, or such other person desig- 
nated by Members of the House present 
and voting, would certify this fact to 
the President. Following the issuance 
of a Presidential proclamation to this 
effect, the executive authority of each 
State would be empowered to make tem- 
porary appointments to fill any vacancies 
from his State in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which might exist during a 
period of 90 days from the issuance of 
the proclamation. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that Con- 
gress has a special responsibility to see 
to its own survival as an instrument of 
free and representative government. To 
do so, we must prepare for any con- 
tingency. We cannot wish away the 
possibility that catastrophe might some 
day strike us. We must be ready to 
carry on in any and all eventualities. 


DRUG AMENDMENTS OF 1962 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LrsonatI). Without objection, the bill, 
H.R. 11581, will be laid on the table. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask what was 
the request? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The pro- 
vision creating this situation was in 
House Resolution 808 which reads: 

That after the passage of H.R. 11581, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce shall be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill S. 1552; that it shall 
then be in order in the House to move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of 
said Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions contained in H.R. 11581 as 
passed. 


The only purpose here is to save the 
money by not printing the House bill. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
understanding that no business would be 
transacted after special orders were 
called. 

LI object. 


BURNS CREEK MUST NOT BE IN- 
CLUDED IN ANY OMNIBUS RIVERS 
AND HARBORS BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks; and also that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Rocers] may extend his 
remarks following mine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KYL] be permitted to in- 
sert his remarks in the Recorp following 
those of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Saytor] and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, we are 
rapidly coming close to the end of the 
87th Congress. This has been an inter- 
esting and productive Congress—pro- 
ductive both for what it has accom- 
plished and for what it has prevented 
some of the bureaucrats in the Admin- 
istration from doing to deprive Ameri- 
can citizens of some of their freedoms. 
I do not know of another Congress, how- 
ever, which has been subjected to the 
raw and naked exercise of political power 
such as the present administration has 
tried to exert on the 87th Congress. Ido 
not say this from a narrow partisan point 
of view; but, rather, I feel the American 
people have a right to know some of the 
intricacies of the attempted maneuver- 
ing of this youthful administration to 
force its will on the duly elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have chosen one ex- 
ample to discuss in detail today because 
of its implication on the entire legisla- 
tive process and its reflection of a basic 
philosophy of government being espoused 
by some individuals. I refer to the 
Burns Creek public power project in 
southeastern Idaho. 

BURNS CREEK REJECTED BY INTERIOR AND 

INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

The Burns Creek Dam and Reservoir 
was originally proposed for construction 
by the Bureau of Reclamation in 1956. 
The first legislative bill was introduced 
in January 1957, and referred to the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
This conscientious and responsible com- 
mittee—on which I have had the privi- 
lege of serving for many years—held 
comprehensive hearings on the Burns 
Creek project in 1958, 1959, 1960, and 
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1961. We heard witnesses from the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, proponents of the 
project and opponents of the project. In 
February of this year, 1962, with this 
wealth of knowledge and background at 
our disposal, the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee by a positive vote 
rejected the Burns Creek proposal as 
being unnecessary, uneconomic and un- 
worthy of construction. 

Under normal circumstances, one 
would assume that when the appropriate 
legislative committee had so thoroughly 
studied an issue and expressed its will in 
positive terms that this would mark the 
end of an unworthy proposal. But un- 
fortunately this was not the case with 
Burns Creek. In an almost unprece- 
dented move, the administration—de- 
spite the adverse vote of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee—instructed 
the Corps of Army Engineers to include 
a request that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion be authorized to construct the 
Burns Creek project in the corps request 
for authority from the Public Works 
Committee. This was a blatant disre- 
gard for clearly established legislative 
processes, and I consider it to be a per- 
sonal affront to the sincere and hard- 
working chairman and members of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

With the 87th Congress having per- 
haps less than 2 weeks to live, the master 
strategists are trying to force the Burns 
Creek project into an omnibus rivers and 
harbors and flood-control bill with a 
thought that it could thus be steamroll- 
ered through the Congress and signed 
into law. 

Mr. Speaker, what is this Burns Creek 
project that has caused the administra- 
tion to attempt such an underhanded 
method of operation to force its will on 
the Congress? I have studied this proj- 
ect long and hard, and let me tell you, my 
friends and colleagues in this Chamber 
and the American people, just what we 
have here in the Burns Creek project. 

The Burns Creek project would be lo- 
cated about 30 miles northeast of the ex- 
isting Palisades Dam on the upper Snake 
River in southeastern Idaho. The dam 
would be 1,900 feet long and 176 feet 
high impounding about 234,000 acre-feet 
of water. The powerpiant would have 
90,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric gener- 
ating capacity. 

The Bureau of Reclamation reports 
that this project, at 1959 price levels, 
would cost about $48,130,000—including 
$2,700,000 in interest during construc- 
tion. 

It is claimed—contrary to all facts 
submitted in the hearings—that the proj- 
ect is for the prime purpose of reregu- 
lation of the Palisades project; to assist 
in the irrigation of arid and semiarid 
lands; to assist in the control of fioods; 
and to provide for the conservation and 
development of fish and wildlife. The 
bill also provides for the generation of 
hydroelectric power which is the true 
reason for the project since $46,752,000 or 
97.1 percent is being allocated to power 
and only $1,329,000 or 2.9 percent to ir- 
rigation, Not 1 cent is allocated to 
river reregulation. Not 1 cent is al- 
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located for flood control. Not 1 cent is 
allocated for fish and wildlife. 

This project is undesirable for a num- 
ber of significant reasons. 

NO EVIDENCE OF NEED FOR REREGULATION 


The Secretary of the Interior, in a 
letter dated March 10, 1961, transmitting 
a favorable report on the proposal, 
states: 

The prime purpose of the Burns Creek 
development is reregulation of releases from 
Palisades. 


The Bureau of the Budget, in clearing 
the report, also put primary emphasis on 
the reregulating aspect of the project. 
Actually, only 17,000 acre-feet or 7 per- 
cent of the dam’s total storage capacity 
of 234,000 acre-feet of storage is assigned 
for such purpose should reregulation ever 
be required. What is more important, 
however, is the fact that the Bureau of 
Reclamation, in allocating the project 
costs, did not allocate even one penny 
for reregulating purposes. 

Extensive hearings held by the House 
Irrigation and Reclamation Subcommit- 
tee clearly revealed that operating ex- 
perience with the Palisades project has 
not indicated the need for a reregulat- 
ing reservoir as of the present time. The 
hearings further revealed that if the 
need for reregulation ever became ap- 
parent in the future, it could be sup- 
plied by construction of a 17,000 acre- 
feet reservoir estimated to cost about 
$6 million at current price levels—a 
small fraction of the cost of the proposed 
Burns Creek project. 

Testimony presented during the hear- 
ings showed that in 1953 the Bureau of 
Reclamation did give consideration to 
construction of a small reservoir to pro- 
vide for the claimed reregulation need. 
And, at that time, the Bureau estimated 
such a reregulating dam and reservoir 
could be constructed for approximately 
$2,128,000. In connection with this, a 
Bureau of Reclamation witness testified 
in August 1959: 

It was a feasible undertaking in the sense 
that the benefits exceed the cost. 

However, we could accomplish the same 
thing cheaper if we purchased power to firm 
up Palisades; therefore, we did not believe 
it was a justified investment [$2,128,000]. 


The cost of purchased power required 
to firm up Palisades without Burns 
Creek, according to Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s own studies, would be $27,000 per 
year; on the other hand, the Bureau 
would still have to spend, again accord- 
ing to its own studies, $23,000 per year 
for purchased power to firm up Palisades 
after construction of Burns Creek, a 
reduction of only $4,000 per year. The 
expenditure of almost $50 million for 
the prime purpose of reregulation when 
the reduction in the cost of power to 
firm up Palisades is only $4,000 certain- 
ly cannot be justified under the guise of 
reregulation. 

The Bureau of Reclamation tries to 
make one further claim for the benefit 
of reregulation; that is, the generation 
of additional peaking power at Palisades. 
In this connection, it should be noted 
that the Bureau of Reclamation eco- 
nomic studies do not show any sale of, 
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or revenue from the sale of peaking 
power nor the inclusion of even $1 for 
such claimed benefit. 

We should also note that if reregula- 
tion of the Snake River downstream 
from the Palisades project is needed, it 
also would be required below the Burns 
Creek project, because the same water 
would be released into the same stream- 
bed. River surges from the 90,000 kilo- 
watt Burns Creek project would have al- 
most the same effect on the downstream 
irrigation facilities as released from the 
114,000-kilowatt Palisades project. 

THIS IS NOT A RECLAMATION PROJECT 


Although the proponents of this Burns 
Creek project seek to justify the project 
in order to assist in the irrigation of 
arid and semiarid lands, actually irriga- 
tion plays a very small part in it. Out 
of a total estimated annual benefit of 
$2,886,000, only $33,000 would result 
from irrigation. This is only 1.1 percent 
of the total. Power benefits would 
amount to $2,851,000 or 98.8 percent and 
recreational benefits only $2,000. As 
pointed out previously, of its total cost 
of $48,130,000, only $1,329,000 or 2.9 per- 
cent would be allocated to reclamation. 
Something like 100,000 acre-feet of the 
storage capacity of the reservoir would, 
on occasion, be used for irrigation pur- 
poses. But, according to spokesmen for 
the Bureau of Reclamation, water stored 
in this space would be used by irrigators 
only two or three times in any 50-year 
period. In fact, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Stewart Udall, in effect admitted 
this when he wrote: 

The relatively minor part of irrigation in 
this project will have little bearing on the 
success of the project. 


Neither on the basis of the project’s 
irrigation benefits, nor on the basis of 
the allocation of the project cost to irri- 
gation, nor on the basis of its repayment 
schedule does it appear to be fair or ap- 
propriate to assert, as do the advocates 
of this project, that Burns Creek should 
be approved to assist in irrigation of arid 
and semiarid lands in the upper Snake 
River Valley, Idaho. 

THIS IS PRIMARILY A POWER PROJECT 


This project is now before the Public 
Works Committee masquerading as a 
flood control project, but Department of 
Interior witnesses have actually admitted 
that there are no flood control or sig- 
nificant wildlife benefits involved in it. 
A spokesman of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has admitted that this is primarily a 
power project. As I said a moment ago, 
this project is 97.1 percent power. The 
feasibility report on the project admitted 
that reclamation storage would be kept 
at a minimum to maximize power reve- 
nues. The report said: 

Assignment of more than 100,000 acre-feet 
of this total to irrigation is not financially 
feasible because of the reduction in power 
revenues that would result (85th Cong., H. 
Doc. No. 147, p. 12). 


Although the power produced at Burns 
Creek standing alone would be very 
costly; it would be marketed at a rela- 
tively low price, substantially below its 
actual cost of production. This unusual 
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result would be accomplished by combin- 
ing the power to be produced at Burns 
Creek with that from Palisades Dam. All 
of the power would be sold at rates yield- 
ing an average of about 3.7 mills per kilo- 
watt hour. 

For the power facilities of the Burns 
Creek project to pay out in 50 years, the 
resulting power would have to sell for 
an average of at least 4.88 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. Nevertheless, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has indicated that 
power from Burns Creek would be mar- 
keted at the same rate as the power from 
Palisades Dam. This would mean that 
on the average it would be sold at about 
1.18 mills per kilowatt-hour less than its 
cost of production, with the deficit re- 
sulting from Burns Creek power opera- 
tions being made up out of whatever 
surplus might result from Palisades. 
Instead of using, as is normal, any sur- 
plus power revenues to pay reclamation 
costs beyond the financial ability of water 
users to pay, such surplus from Palisades 
would be diverted to subsidize the few 
wholesale consumers of Burns Creek 
power. 

An Assistant Commissioner of Recla- 
mation has said in hearings on this bill 
that Burns Creek power, if disposed of 
at the proposed rates, would be selling 
at less than its cost of production. In 
fact, he admitted, in answer to a specific 
question, that Burns Creek power rev- 
enues would not be sufficient to pay even 
the interest on the power investment. 
THE PROJECT WOULD BE DETRIMENTAL TO 

RECLAMATION 

Evidence presented shows that the 
Burns Creek project actually would be 
detrimental to reclamation, to the water 
users, and to the taxpayers. The Pali- 
sades project standing alone without 
Burns Creek would repay all of its re- 
imbursable costs by 1988, and by the year 
2006 a surplus of $22,245,333 would be 
built up from earnings of Palisades. 
Under existing law, this would go to the 
Treasury and, should Congress so decide, 
it would be available to finance additional 
reclamation projects, the cost of which 
might be beyond the financial capacity 
of water users. 

But should Burns Creek be included in 
an omnibus rivers and harbors bill and 
construction concluded in fiscal year 
1967, and should Burns Creek and Pali- 
sades market their power at the Pali- 
sades rate, then all of the reimbursable 
costs of the two projects would not be re- 
covered until the end of year 2006. Pali- 
sades alone by this date would have a 
surplus of $22,245,333. Thus $22,245,333 
would be diverted from the Treasury to 
subsidize the users of Burns Creek power. 

Therefore, as a result of the construc- 
tion of Burns Creek and the sale of its 
power under the Palisades rate, $22,245,- 
333 less would be available to the Treas- 
ury that could, should Congress so de- 
cide, be used to pay reclamation costs 
that might be beyond their financial ca- 
pacity than would be the case if Burns 
Creek were not built. 

This would be a radical departure 
from the normally accepted principle of 
Federal reclamation policy; that is, that 
power is the paying partner of reclama- 
tion. For example, Harold T. Nelson, 
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regional director of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for region 1, including Idaho, said 
in 1958 relative to power projects of the 
Bureau on the Snake River: 

These plans were built primarily to fur- 
nish a power supply to Federal irrigation 
project pumping loads but there has been 
surplus capacity and energy, particularly 
during the irrigation season to serve prefer- 
ence customer loads and for off-project mar- 
kets for secondary energy. In every case 
off-project revenues are required to assist in 
the repayment of project costs allocated to 
irrigation and to maintain reasonable irri- 
gation pumping rates. 


Now, however, the Burns Creek pro- 
posal would change this established pol- 
icy. Rather than power revenues help- 
ing to finance the irrigation of Western 
aridlands, the water users would be 
penalized to subsidize power production. 

BURNS CREEK WOULD BE DETRIMENTAL TO 

COAL MINING INDUSTRY 

Testimony presented by representa- 
tives of both the United Mine Workers 
and Coal Mine Operators reveal the fact 
that this project would adversely affect 
the already depressed coal mining indus- 
try in the Rocky Mountain area. The 
500 million kilowatt-hours generated 
each year at Burns Creek could displace 
as much as 250,000 tons of coal a year 
with the resulting loss of 20,000 man- 
shifts of coal mine labor, $40,000 per year 
in the miners’ welfare fund, together 
with all other related benefits associated 
with mining that quantity of coal in an 
area. 

BURNS CREEK DOES NOT INCREASE FIRM 

GENERATION AT PALISADES 

Contrary to claims made for Burns 
Creek, it would not double the firm 
power generation at Palisades. A more 
accurate claim would have been that 
additional power would be generated by 
the proposed Burns Creek project as a 
result of adding 90,000 kilowatts of new 
generating capacity. This additional 
generating capacity, however, would cost 
over $500 per kilowatt as contrasted to 
costs allocated to power at Palisades of 
only $185 per kilowatt. If Burns Creek 
should be constructed, the cost allocated 
to power will be increased 238 percent 
above the cost of Palisades. Increase in 
revenues, however, will amount to only 
94 percent. 

WITH PRESENT COSTS THE BURNS CREEK 
PROJECT WOULD NOT BE FINANCIALLY 
FEASIBLE 
Although the benefit-cost ratio tends 

to indicate that Burns Creek nominal 

benefits might barely exceed its nominal 
costs, this does not demonstrate that 
revenues will even equal actual costs. 

Actually, it has been admitted that the 

project’s annual revenues will be less 

than its actual costs. At the very out- 
set it should be understood that eco- 
nomic feasibility as measured by the 
benefit-cost ratio is a completely differ- 
ent test than financial feasibility in the 
sense that revenues will at least equal 
money costs. The most obvious and sig- 
nificant difference is that the economic 
benefits used in the ratio may be of such 

a nature that no one is willing to pay for 

them at their full alleged economic value. 

As a consequence, actual monetary rev- 

enues from a project producing even 
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vendable commodities—such as power— 

frequently are much less than the esti- 

mated benefits attributed to such 
functions. 

It is very difficult to say whether this 
project would be feasible economically. 
Even when first proposed, this project 
had a low ratio of benefits to cost. The 
Bureau in its original report—85th Con- 
gress, House Document No. 147, page v— 
found that on the basis of 1956 date the 
project would have a benefit-cost ratio 
of 1.26 to 1. This was assuming the 
project would cost only $40,267,000. In 
1957 the cost of the project had in- 
creased to $44 million, and the Depart- 
ment then indicated that the benefit- 
cost ratio had declined to 1.19 to 1. 

In 1959 the Bureau admitted that the 
project with interest during construction 
would cost $48,770,000 or about 20 per- 
cent more than the 1956 estimate. It 
has submitted no official computation of 
the benefit-cost ratio on this estimate to 
costs, but evidence adduced indicates 
that it probably had fallen too close to 
1.14 to 1. In 1961 the Bureau contend- 
ed that the project had a favorable ratio 
of 1.33 to 1 over 50 years. This upward 
revision was based on a downward re- 
vision in the allowances for deprecia- 
tion and replacements. 

Irrespective of whether the project al- 
legedly would be economically feasible, 
its monetary revenues would be less than 
its reimbursable costs. This is because 
of the difference between theoretical 
power benefits and actual revenues from 
the sale of power. It should be re- 
membered that frequently the so-called 
power benefits used in determining eco- 
nomic feasibility are far in excess of 
actual power revenues. Thus, for Burns 
Creek the power benefit is shown at 
$2,851,000, but the power revenue would 
be only $1,702,000—85th Congress, House 
Document No. 147, pages 16, 26. Fur- 
ther, actual annual costs might well be 
higher than those used in the ratio. One 
reason for this is that in computing 
the benefit-cost ratio the Department 
uses interest at 2.6329 percent on the 
power facilities although by reclama- 
tion law the power costs are to be amor- 
tized with interest at 3 percent. Why 
2.6329 percent was used instead of 3 per- 
cent as required by law is not clear. 

Actually, the project standing alone 
would not be financially feasible if its 
power should be sold at Palisades rates. 
A representative of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation told a subcommittee of this com- 
mittee in 1958: 

Burns Creek would be impossible, stand- 
ing alone. 

And as indicated previously, repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Interior 
have admitted that power would be sold 
at less than its cost and that the power 
revenues from this project would not 
even pay the interest on the power in- 
vestment. 

THE LIMITATION ON USE OF WATER FOR PRO- 
DUCING AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES THAT 
ARE IN EXCESS SUPPLY IS MEANINGLESS 
Proponents of Burns Creek claimed 

that for 10 years from the date the proj- 

ect was constructed no water should be 
delivered from the project for produc- 
tion on newly irrigated lands of agricul- 
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tural commodities in surplus supply. 
This restriction would be meaningless 
because the water from Burns Creek 
would not be used on newly irrigated 
lands but only as a supplementary sup- 
ply for lands now under irrigation. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation witnesses, however, 
have admitted that power from this 
project would be used to pump water to 
irrigate from 55,000 to 65,000 acres of 
land not now being cultivated. This 
would be additional acreage not now in 
production, but no water from the proj- 
ect would be delivered to it. Thus, this 
limitation would not apply to produc- 
tion on the only new lands that would be 
irrigated as a result of Burns Creek. 
Obviously, the language designed to pre- 
vent this project from adding to agri- 
cultural surpluses is meaningless and 
would not attain its objective. 

Testimony given in hearings on this 
bill substantiates this conclusion. A 
representative of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation said that sugarbeets would be 
raised on 5,000 to 6,000 acres of the land 
to be irrigated through pumping power 
supplied by this project. Potatoes and 
alfalfa are other crops that also will be 
produced. Significant surpluses now 
exist for all these crops. But since the 
land involved would not be supplied with 
water from the project, this limitation 
would be inapplicable. 

TO JUSTIFY THE PROJECT, RECLAMATION CLAIMS 
A UTILITY RESPONSIBILITY 


Although it is a generally admitted 
fact that there is no power shortage in 
southeastern Idaho and that none is 
likely in the foreseeable future, the 
Bureau of Reclamation has, in effect, 
asserted that the United States has a 
utility responsibility to supply the in- 
creasing power needs of the preference 
customers in the area. The claim that 
such a responsibility exists was made by 
the present Assistant Commissioner of 
Reclamation, Mr. N. B. Bennett, then 
chief of the project development division 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, while ap- 
pearing on another occasion to justify 
this project. He said: 

Mr. Nelson has recently analyzed the power 
loads to be anticipated from the existing 
customers, if you please, that are now cus- 
tomers of the Federal Government in south- 
ern Idaho, and he finds that in order to 
meet that load alone we must have Burns 
Creek on the line starting in 1966 and that 
their loads will exceed the capabilities of the 
combined Federal system in southern Idaho 
by about 1972. If these are loads to be 
served by continuing Federal Government 
supply of power, it cannot possibly in my 
judgment have an effect on the Kemmerer 
steamplant. 

True, if the Utah Power & Light, or the 
Idaho Power, in whose market area most 
of these customers are, is the agency to serve 
these increased loads, then that is a differ- 
ent question, but these people now have 
contracts for power with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and we believe that they should 
continue to receive from the Federal Gov- 
ernment power to meet their growing loads. 


Further, in the hearings on this bill 
held by a subcommittee of this commit- 
tee in March 1960, Mr. Bennett said: 


I think it has been known probably for 
quite some time that, along about 1962-63, 
in there somewhere, the ability of the ex- 
isting Federal plant in that area would not 
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be sufficient to furnish the growing loads 
of the customers then served. 


From this second quotation it is ap- 
parent that Mr. Bennett was attempting 
to justfy Burns Creek as being needed 
to meet the growing power needs of the 
present customers of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. In fact he went on to point 
out that the load of these customers will 
continue to grow and would exceed the 
capacity of Palisades by 1963 and of 
Burns Creek by 1972, and that by the lat- 
ter date still more power would be 
needed. 

Further, the Bureau wants to continue 
to serve these customers even though 
this would require the construction of 
additional projects. Thus in effect the 
Bureau is saying to Congress that it has 
@ responsibiilty to build electric power 
projects because they would be needed to 
meet the increasing load of the Bureau’s 
own customers. The net result of this 
attitude would be that the Bureau of 
Reclamation should assume a utility re- 
sponsibility toward its power customers. 
In this way, it would be taking on an ob- 
ligation of an investor-owned electric 
company to build generating plants pri- 
marily to meet the forthcoming load of 
its power customers, 

AFTER BURNS CREEK, WHAT NEXT? 


In the quotations previously set forth 
the spokesman for the Department of 
Interior pointed out that Burns Creek 
would meet the power needs of its service 
area only until 1962. After that, what 
will happen? What would be next? 
What will the Bureau want to do after 
that to meet the probably increasing 
power load? Mr. Harold T. Nelson, the 
regional director of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, said on another occasion con- 
cerning the prospect that the increasing 
preference customer load might exceed 
the Bureau’s capacity to supply power 
from reclamation projects: 

So, we are sort of in a position of a banker 
who has more loans than he has funds, and 
we would certainly like to do something 
about it. 


On that occasion he endorsed the con- 
struction of the Burns Creek project and 
he pointed out that there are at least 
two other projects in the Snake River 
Valley with large amounts of generating 
capacity. One of them is the Garden 
Valley division of the Snake River 
project which would have an ultimate 
generating capacity of 368,500 kilowatts, 
and the other is the Guffey unit of the 
Mountain Home division, which would 
have a capacity of 140,000 kilowatts. The 
Bureau already has underway a $1,300,- 
000 study to determine the feasibility of 
these projects. Of this sum about 
$916,000 has already been spent. 

In addition, just over the line in Wyo- 
ming above the Palisades project is the 
site of the as yet unauthorized Snake 
Narrows project. The Bureau expects 
shortly to complete a planning report on 
this project. This feasibility report cost 
over $191,000. The project would have 
a 270,000-kilowatt powerplant and about 
90 percent of its total cost would be allo- 
cated to power. The irrigation storage 
that would be provided would be used 
only about once in 26 years. 
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On the Bear River in southeastern 
Idaho the Bureau also is studying the 
feasibility of another hydro project in- 
volving about 45,000 kilowatts of generat- 
ing capacity. This $1,065,000 study 
probably is close to completion. Con- 
gress probably will be asked in the next 
few years to authorize some or all of 
these projects on the ground that they 
too will be necessary to meet the Bureau’s 
preference customers’ ever-growing need 
for power, 

Further, the regional director of the 
Bureau has intimated to another com- 
mittee that when the Bureau runs out 
of hydro projects in the area, it would 
seek authority to build steam projects. 
Only 2 years ago he said: 

I have enough confidence in the develop- 
ment picture that I see ahead in the North- 
west to know that before too many years we 
are going to have to have a large thermal 
electric component in order to make a bet- 
ter use of our hydro. 


Inasmuch as he was speaking as a 
regional director of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, the “we” and the “our” can 
logically refer only to the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

WHY DO BUREAU CUSTOMERS WANT IT TO ASSUME 
A UTILITY RESPONSIBILITY? 

Why is it that the Bureau's preference 
customers in the Snake River Valley look 
to the Bureau of Reclamation to supply 
their growing power needs? It is not 
because there is any power shortage in 
the area. A number of proponents of 
the project admitted this under ques- 
tioning. Among these was Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior Kenneth Holum. 
The feasibility study justifying Burns 
Creek mentioned 65,000 acres west of 
Idaho Falls in need of water to be sup- 
plied by pumping—85th Congress, House 
Document No. 147, page 9. Since this 
report appeared in 1957 over 30,000 of 
these acres have been irrigated by pump- 
ing with power supplied by an investor- 
owned electric company, and probably 
more than 10,000 additional acres in this 
area will be so supplied this year. In 
fact Assistant Secretary Holum admitted 
that there is sufficient power available 
to bring water to this land. A report of 
the Federal Power Commission indicated 
that in 1959 in southern Idaho there was 
@ power reserve or surplus of 376,000 
kilowatts with an installed generating 
capacity of 1,560,000 kilowatts. By 1963 
the two electric companies will have 
1,700,000 kilowatts of generating capaci- 
ty, and by 1972 this will increase to about 
2,900,000 kilowatts. All during the next 
decade there will be a substantial area 
reserve or surplus capacity at times 
amounting to as much as 636,000 kilo- 
watts. 

If no power shortage exists or is like- 
ly to develop in the next decade, why do 
the preference customers insist that Rec- 
lamation assume a utility responsibility? 
The answer is simple; they want sub- 
sidized power, that is power to be sold at 
a price below its true cost. Such low 
price would be made possible only be- 
cause of significant tax and interest sub- 
sidies from all the Nation’s taxpayers. 

It should be remembered that electric 
companies pay about 23 percent of their 
gross revenues in Federal, State, and 
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local taxes. This means that about 23 
percent of the electric bills of their cus- 
tomers goes to pay for taxes. Electric 
customers who consume power from 
Federal projects do not have to pay a 
comparable tax burden through their 
power bills. Further, the rates for power 
from reclamation projects must reflect— 
in addition to other costs—interest at 
only 3 percent on the power investment. 
Actually 3 percent is substantially below 
the cost of new long-term money now 
being borrowed by the Treasury. The 
interest yield on long-term Treasury 
bonds is in excess of 4 percent at present. 
The net result is that money costing the 
Government at least 4 percent is used 
for power projects; but the power users 
through their power rates have to pay 
only 3-percent interest on the power 
facilities. As a consequence of these 
significant subsidies, it is not surprising 
that the relatively few preference cus- 
tomers demand construction of Federal 
power projects to meet their growing 
needs and even insist that the Govern- 
ment has a responsibility to build them 
for that purpose. 

Actually this is what they are now 
doing in the Snake valley. For example: 
the mayor of Burley, Idaho, told another 
committee of this House: 

It is the city’s position and contention 
that the Bureau of Reclamation does have a 
power responsibility to the city and other 
public power distributors. These moral and 
physical factors coupled with the expressed 
provisions of a written contract clearly spell 
out a utility obligation and responsibility to 
the public power distributors. The first and 


primary problem is future supply of power 
and secondarily is the price to be paid. 


In the hearings on this bill this same 
mayor said: 


Sir, since the city has never received power 
from any other source, I feel that we do have 
some justification to look to the Federal 
Government for continued supply inasmuch 
as they have been serving us for 55 years 
and haye been the only supplier we have 
had. It would be a change of economy to go 
to a higher source of electrical energy. 


The mayor of Idaho Falls also said 
in 1955: 


I could not honestly say of my own knowl- 
edge that there is a shortage of power in 
this area. I do say there is a shortage of 
public power, so we are going to work with 
the Bureau of Reclamation and also the 
Army Engineers, to see if it isn’t possible to 
get this reregulating dam built downstream 
from Palisades, which will also produce an 
additional 25,000, 30,000, or 40,000 kilowatts 
of power. 


Obviously he is referring to Burns 
Creek. 


A representative of a cooperative in 
Idaho said that the cooperatives did not 
want to buy power from the electric 
company because such power cost them 
more than they would have to pay for 
similar power bought from the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

In 1955 a Member of the House of 
Representatives asked the regional di- 
rector of the Bureau of Reclamation 
why cities did not build their own power 
plants as Idaho Falls had done. Mr. 
Nelson replied: 


They could do that. I think it is a ques- 
tion of economics with them, 
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And then the Congressman asked 


It is a question of whether they want to 
do that, and they are not going to want to 
do that if they can persuade the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Federal Government 
to provide it for them. Isn't that the an- 
swer to that question? 


Mr. Nelson replied: 


I think they would prefer to—it is a ques- 
tion of economics, 


Preference customers make such de- 
mands even though the Commissioner 
of Reclamation on May 4, 1955 wrote: 

All power sales contracts which the 
Bureau has made during the past 8 or 10 
months contain a provision as follows: 
“Nothing in this contract contained shall 
obligate or be construed to obligate the 
United States to increase any contract rate 
of delivery hereunder. If additional power 
is not available from the United States, the 
responsibility for securing additional power 
shall rest solely with the contractor.” Al- 
though this provision was not included in the 
older contracts in the Minidoka area, never- 
theless, it is the guiding principle now in 
effect throughout the Bureau system. 


Obviously for more than 6 years the 
Bureau’s customers in this area have 
been on notice that the obligation to 
secure additional power to provide for 
their growing need is wholly their re- 
sponsibility. For this reason, it is rather 
incongruous now for Reclamation to as- 
sume such a responsibility. 

BURNS CREEK MUST NOT BE INCLUDED IN OMNI- 
BUS RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 

Mr. Speaker, it was based upon these 
facts that the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee in 1962 clearly re- 
fused to authorize construction of this 
project. The Burns Creek project ob- 
viously is not a genuine reclamation pro- 
posal; but rather is a flagrant example of 
an attempt to use the good name of 
reclamation as a vehicle for furthering 
public power. To approve this project 
in this way would cause irreparable harm 
to the Nation’s whole western reclama- 
tion program. When this attempt failed 
in the Interior Committee, the pro- 
ponents of this unworthy project again 
tried to mislead the Congress and the 
American people with the claim that it 
was a flood control project; and, there- 
fore, worthy of consideration as a part 
of the omnibus flood control bill. 

This is not a flood control project any 
more than it is a reclamation project. It 
is a hydroelectric power proposal being 
put forth in an effort to have the Fed- 
eral Government assume a utility re- 
sponsibility for supplying subsidized pow- 
er for the growing needs of a very small 
handful of preferred public power cus- 
tomers. The project will admittedly 
drain revenues from the Palisades proj- 
ect in order to make Burns Creek 
appear to be economically palatable. 
Succinctly stated, Burns Creek is unnec- 
essary, uneconomical, unworthy of con- 
struction. 

The present attempt to force the Con- 
gress to accept this project as a part of 
the omnibus flood control bill must fail. 
The proponents of this project seem to 
have so little regard for the integrity 
and backbone of the Members of this 
House that they feel we will not have the 
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courage to vote against any project in 
such a bill. 

It is because of this apparent con- 
tempt for the integrity of individual 
Members of Congress and the flagrant 
disregard for clearly established rules 
of congressional procedures that this 
proposal must be soundly rejected. 

I, for one, have enough confidence and 
trust in the sound judgment and integ- 
rity of my colleagues to believe they will 
not allow an overbearing administration 
to coerce them into accepting a proposal 
which they know to be unworthy. 

I yield to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to compliment the 
gentleman for taking the time today to 
bring to the attention of the House and 
the Members of Congress as well as the 
general public the situation surround- 
ing the so-called Burns Creek project 
which had previously been introduced 
and assigned to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the House. 

I am a member of that committee 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
I am also a member with him on the 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. We sat together for many days 
of hearing on this bill, which was sub- 
mitted as a reclamation project. Fol- 
lowing fair and intensive hearings, this 
project was rejected by the full com- 
mittee. 

I want to point out that during the 
time of the hearings and the time of 
the testimony from the witnesses no 
testimony whatsoever was introduced re- 
garding the flood control provisions or 
benefits of this project. It was placed 
before the committee strictly as a recla- 
mation project. But the testimony did 
show that it was over 98 percent public 
power, less than 1 percent reclamation, 
and the balance for wildlife and fish and 
recreation. 

The State of Wyoming is very much 
interested in this project because we feel 
it will be very detrimental and very 
injurious to our State. For that reason 
we oppose it. It would prevent the 
mining of coal and the use of coal in the 
State. It would, under testimony which 
was not refuted, mean a loss of 250,000 
tons of coal from the Kemmerer area in 
Wyoming which could be used should 
this project not be built. 

The Utah Power & Light Co. is con- 
structing at the present time a steam 
generation plant in that area which will 
when completed serve the whole area 
which this proposed Burns Creek project 
is supposed to serve as a publie power 
project. 

The Utah Power & Light Co. project 
would pay taxes not only to the Federal 
Government but also to the State of 
Wyoming, and would supply employment 
to the miners in that area, who are des- 
perately in need of that work. 

For this reason, the State of Wyoming 
and I oppose this project strenuously. 

The peculiar situation to me is that 
within 2 months from the time our 
committee in good faith considered this 
legislation I received a notice that the 
Corps of Engineers was contemplating 
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taking this project over as a flood con- 
trol project. No notice was received 
by me. No notice was received by the 
State of Wyoming. When I contacted 
the Army Engineers they said that be- 
cause this project was wholly within the 
State of Idaho, Wyoming was not noti- 
fied, nor was this congressional dele- 
gation. It seems strange to me because 
the Army Engineers also said that they 
were well aware of the situation in the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and the objections by the 
State of Wyoming and others to this 
project, but they deliberately refused to 
notify either the State or the con- 
gressional delegation. 

I certainly protest the way this project 
will be brought before the House in the 
public works authorization bill. It is my 
understanding that both the subcom- 
mittee handling it and the full commit- 
tee have now approved it. No testimony 
was ever adduced before the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs as 
to the flood control benefits of this proj- 
ect, yet it was considered in a closed 
hearing, and no testimony was allowed by 
anyone who might want to oppose this 
project. The cost was raised. To my 
knowledge, the only witness was one 
witness from the Corps of Engineers. 

I say that this is a very peculiar way 
to handle legislation which once has been 
acted upon in good faith and rejected by 
one committee in the House, a major 
committee, for it then to be taken to an- 
other committee in great secrecy, the 
cost of the project raised, closed hear- 
ings held so that no opposition could be 
raised, and then be passed and brought 
before the House. I say that if there is 
flood control in this legislation for the 
Burns Creek project there should be an 
open hearing. The general public should 
have an opportunity to know what their 
money will be spent for. If under those 
circumstances it can be shown that it is 
a fair and reasonable project, of course 
I have no objection to its being approved. 

I do, however, strenuously protest the 
way this legislation is being brought be- 
fore the House. I think it is very pe- 
culiar and I shall not use any stronger 
words. I think this project should be 
removed from the so-called public works 
appropriation bill until at least it has 
had further study, a fair study, and an 
open study. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me at this time, and I want to commend 
him again for his action. He has been 
one of the outstanding Members of the 
House of Representatives and of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. It is through his efforts that the 
public of this country have been saved 
many, many millions of dollars which 
would otherwise have been spent on 
wasteful projects on which authorization 
has been sought. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is doing good work and I 
assure you it is a privilege for me to 
serve on the same committee. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I thank my colleague, 
the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the omnibus rivers and harbors and flood 
control bill drawn up by the Commit- 
tee on Public Works includes language 
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which would authorize the Bureau of 
Reclamation to construct the Burns 
Creek project in southeastern Idaho at 
a cost of about $50 million. To put it 
mildly, inclusion of this project in the 
omnibus authorization bill came as a 
distinct surprise and shock to me, for I 
was of the opinion that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs had set- 
tled the question of this project earlier 
this year. 

As the Members know, I am a member 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and I am privileged to serve 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation. My subcom- 
mittee has jurisdiction over irrigation 
and reclamation project authorization 
requests and as a result, considered the 
Burns Creek project frequently and care- 
fully over the years since the first Burns 
Creek bill was introduced in 1957. 

During the 86th Congress, for exam- 
ple, the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation heard 36 witnesses during 
hearings on the Burns Creek project. 
These witnesses represented the Federal 
agencies concerned and also many non- 
Government organizations. In addi- 
tion, the subcommittee incorporated in 
the record of the hearings 51 statements 
concerning the Burns Creek project. 

Further hearings on Burns Creek were 
held by the subcommittee in this Con- 
gress, at which time 27 witnesses testi- 
fied before the Subcommittee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation and 45 statements 
were received and incorporated in the 
hearing record. As before, these wit- 
nesses and the statements filed with the 
subcommittee represented a wide cross- 
section of interest in the Burns Creek 
project. 

Subsequent to the close of public hear- 
ings on Burns Creek in this Congress, 
my subcommittee took under advisement 
the many views expressed in support of 
and in opposition to the project. The 
subcommittee considered, for instance, 
the fact that hydroelectric power from 
the Burns Creek project would be used 
to pump-irrigate large tracts of new land 
which would be used for the production 
of sugarbeets, thereby increasing such 
production in an area where it is not 
needed at all. i 

After careful and objective considera- 
tion of all the technical and economic 
facts and all the views expressed con- 
cerning the project, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, on Febru- 
ary 7, 1962, voted to reject the project. 

Mr. Speaker, we find now that a proj- 
ect rejected by one committee of the 
House, after extensive investigation and 
careful consideration of all the facts, has 
been revived by another and thrust upon 
the floor of this House with practically 
no study and investigation. If the 
Committee on Public Works took time 
to read the records of the hearings held 
by my subcommittee in this Congress 
and the last, it is inconceivable to me 
that the committee could have reached 
a conclusion that this was a worthy 
project. 

But it is doubtful that the Committee 
on Public Works read the records of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on this matter, for I am led to 
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understand that the Committee, in con- 
sidering Burns Creek as part of this om- 
nibus bill, took testimony only from the 
Corps of Engineers and permitted the 
filing of absolutely no statements by 
others interested in this project. 

Having studied all facets of this proj- 
ect over a period of several years, I am 
convinced that no intelligent Member 
can cast a meaningful vote on this proj- 
ect in the absence of detailed informa- 
tion on Burns Creek. The Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs declined 
to even report the project to the House 
for consideration, but had it chosen to 
do so it could have provided each Mem- 
ber with volumes of data concerning the 
project. The Committee on Public 
Works has seen fit to report Burns Creek 
to the House for consideration, but it 
cannot provide the Members with de- 
tailed information on the project because 
it was unable to obtain any significant 
information on the basis of brief testi- 
mony from only one witness. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the Mem- 
bers that the course of action taken by 
the Interior Committee on Burns 
Creek was the wiser and more proper 
and that the Members can, in good con- 
science, vote to strike this project from 
the authorization bill concerning these 
rivers and harbors and flood control 
projects. 

Mr, KYL. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened carefully and with great interest 
in what the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior], had to 
say about this Burns Creek project. As 
a member of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, I would like to com- 
pliment him on the thoroughness with 
which he has exposed this unworthy 
proposal for just what it is. I wish to 
associate myself with him in this ex- 
pression of concern over the attempt to 
include Burns Creek in the omnibus 
rivers and harbors and fiood control bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a flood control 
project and should not even have been 
considered by the Committee on Public 
Works. Has our legislative committee 
system deteriorated to such a low point 
that it can be manipulated at the will of 
the executive agencies like a magician 
manipulates his props to pull a rabbit out 
of the hat? Whether the administra- 
tion recognizes it or not, the Congress is 
a coequal arm of the Government; and, 
in fact, according to constitutional 
precedence should be the most impor- 
tant arm. The Congress makes the laws 
and policies and the executive agencies 
merely carry them out. 

There are several important points 
that our colleagues should keep in mind 
when they consider whether this Burns 
Creek project should be left in the omni- 
bus bill. 

The report of the Interior Department 
to Congress on Burns Creek—upon which 
the Corps of Engineers reported to the 
Public Works Committee—was prepared 
in March 1956, and was based on Janu- 
ary 1956 price levels, and 1955 or 1956 
data. These data are, therefore, out of 
date at this time. In this original re- 
port, the estimated cost of the project 
was about $40 million and the benefit- 
cost ratio was 1.26 to 1. This assumed 
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a 50-year payout for the costs, rather 
than the 3 percent required by the rec- 
lamation laws. By 1957 the Interior 
Department estimated the cost would be 
nearer $44 million and the benefit-cost 
ratio dropped to 1.19 to 1, still using the 
2 ½-percent interest figure. The costs 
are estimated now to be almost $50 mil- 
lion or a 20-percent increase over the 
past 5 years. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, however, has not undertaken a new 
study nor made a recomputation of the 
benefit-cost ratio based upon 1960 price 
data and using a 3-percent interest fig- 
ure. A special report, prepared in Feb- 
ruary 1960, by a staff member of the 
House Appropriations Committee re- 
vealed that a benefit-cost ratio for Burns 
Creek calculated on a proper basis would 
be less than 0.8 to 1. For this reason, 
the Corps of Engineers should at least be 
requested to prepare a new report show- 
ing economic justification data based on 
1961 or 1962 prices, power supply and 
demand data, and using the 3-percent 
interest payments required by law. 

Evidence was presented at the House 
Irrigation and Reclamation Subcommit- 
tee hearings in 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961, 
to indicate that Burns Creek is not a 
genuine reclamation project in the gen- 
erally accepted sense of the reclamation 
laws. Rather, it is purely and simply a 
hydroelectric power project proposed to 
supply the growing power needs for a few 
preference customers. The historical 
concept of incidental power production 
to aid water users would be changed to 
deprive water users of future funds for 
the benefit of preference power users. 

Proponents of the Burns Creek proj- 
ect have attempted to hide its true pur- 
pose under the mantle of assistance to 
irrigation and the need for river reregu- 
lation below the existing Palisades Dam 
and flood control. However, even the 
authors of the legislation in the 87th 
Congress admit that not one single acre 
of new land would be brought under ir- 
rigation as a result of water stored in 
this project. Furthermore, no evidence 
exists, after about 5 years of operating 
Palisades, to prove a need for reregula- 
tion at this point of the Snake River. 
Actually, if such reregulation were nec- 
essary to control surges of water from 
the 114,000 kilowatt Palisades Dam, re- 
regulation would also be necessary below 
the 90,000 kilowatt Burns Creek Dam be- 
cause there would be the same water 
surges in the same river bed. It is fur- 
ther shown by the record that less than 
2 percent of the total project costs are 
allocated to irrigation and not 1 single 
cent is allocated to river reregulation. 
About 97.1 percent of the almost $50 
million cost is allocated to power. Tes- 
timony before the House subcommittee 
revealed clearly there is no flood control 
in the project and no fish and wildlife 
conservation. 

There is no power shortage in the area 
now nor will there be in the foreseeable 
future. Electric companies now serving 
the area have and are planning to pro- 
vide for all the power needs for their own 
and preference customers. The only 
shortage which might arise in the next 
few years is in tax-subsidized Federal 
power for a few preferred customers, 
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who are mostly industries, commercial 
establishments, or residents of urban 
areas. 

The Burns Creek project is econom- 
ically unsound. Considered alone, it will 
never repay the initial construction costs. 
In fact, it will not even repay the in- 
terest charges on the construction costs. 
Estimated net annual revenues derived 
by adding Burns Creek would be about 
$1.125 million which would be almost 
$311,000 short of paying the annual in- 
terest charges on the original construc- 
tion costs figures on the basis of 3 per- 
cent. It must be integrated financially 
with the sound Palisades project in or- 
der to show a payout at all, thereby 
weakening the financial status of the 
later project. Such integration would 
extend the payout period on Palisades 
for a period of 26 years; thus, depriving 
the reclamation fund of about $30 mil- 
lion of power revenues over the years 
which could be used for genuine and 
necessary water development projects, if 
the Burns Creek were not constructed. 

Since Burns Creek would be purely a 
Federal power project and would be built 
in an area where there are already ample 
supplies of power, the question arises as 
to why it should be built at all. The an- 
swer to this appears to be that some, who 
are categorized as preference customers 
under the law, feel the Federal Govern- 
ment should assume a utility responsi- 
bility to supply all their future power 
needs, regardless of cost to the Nation’s 
taxpayers. Burns Creek, therefore, is 
to meet the future power needs of a few 
preference customers in southeastern 
Idaho—mainly municipalities—over half 
the Government power produced in the 
area is allocated to the three municipali- 
ties of Idaho Falls, Burley, and Rupert. 
Thus the principal beneficiaries of this 
power will be urban residents and busi- 
nesses. Originally preference customers 
came into being when power was inci- 
dental to a truly multiple-purpose proj- 
ect. Now the needs of these preference 
customers have grown beyond the avail- 
able incidental power so they want the 
Federal Government to build power proj- 
ects to serve their needs. 

This is what is involved in this issue. 
And this is why it is important to real- 
ize that Burns Creek is not a flood con- 
trol project, not an irrigation project, 
but a power project. It should not be 
allowed to slip through this Congress by 
such a subterfuge. 


H.R. 11581 LAID ON THE TABLE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, H.R. 
11581, be laid on the table, it being a bill 
similar to the Senate bill, S. 1552 which 
was passed earlier today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


A TRIBUTE TO SAM RAYBURN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Roserts! is recognized for 60 minutes. 
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Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, this statement has been prepared as 
a small and personal memorial to 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. It is the story 
of the man in action in his element, 
against the background of his almost 
one-man struggle to have built the na- 
tional monument that is the new east 
front extension of the Capitol Building. 
It is my hope that this short recountance 
will give a glimpse of the man himself 
and the unusual combination of quali- 
ties that made him a great national lead- 
er. Sam Rayburn possessed immense 
power, but greater than his power was 
his love for his fellow man and his coun- 
try. His deep humor and love of a skir- 
mish enabled him to accomplish more 
than many other powerful men. 

It is a great tragedy that he did not get 
to enjoy the fruits of his labor. 

THE EAST FRONT OF OUR CAPITOL 


Recently completed atop Capitol Hill 
in Washington, D.C., is a project that 
brought cries of “outrage” and dese- 
cration” from a lot of people several 
years ago. Now, in its final stage of 
completion, the words used to describe 
the new east front extension of the 
Capitol Building have changed from 
harshness to praise. 

The serene marble masterpiece of the 
new addition in no way reflects the dec- 
ades of controversy that make up the 
stormy story behind the stone. 

It took a man with great foresight, 
great courage of his convictions, and the 
willingness and savvy to overcome the 
tremendous obstacles of public opinion 
and reactionary thinking to get the job 
underway. That man, of course, was 
Sam Rayburn. 

The east front extension is more than 
just an extension. It is a new monu- 
ment. It is the latest addition in that 
magnificently unified hodgepodge that is 
our Capitol. Physically the new exten- 
sion stretches on either side of the grand 
east portico almost to the east fronts of 
the House and Senate wings. It provides 
long-needed architectural balance and 
at the same time provides much-needed 
space. That the new extension even 
exists is somewhat marvelous, consider- 
ing the history and harangue that 
stretches back more than 150 years. 

In 1859, as the sweeping House and 
Senate wings were being added to the 
Capitol, another project was underway: 
the construction of the great dome. The 
architects who planned the enlargement 
of the building realized that the old 
dome designed by Charles Bullfinch 
would seem squatty and undersized on 
the new, larger structure. The breath- 
taking magnificence of the building de- 
manded a new centerpiece. In order to 
build a dome that was of the size to 
properly dominate the extended mass of 
the Capitol, some method had to be 
devised to support the structure that was 
actually bigger than the walls it was to 
rest on. The great center room, or ro- 
tunda, which had been under the old 
dome was too small to directly support 
the huge new dome. 

An ingenious system of brackets was 
devised by which the outer edge of the 
new dome was supported. And there is 
the root of all the controversy. 
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The stately columns of the dome and 
the octagonal skirt below them appeared 
to rest entirely on the roof of the pedi- 
ment over the east portico. No other 
support was visible. What this means is 
that any visitor looking at the east front 
of the Capitol would be struck by the il- 
lusion that part of the dome was hang- 
ing over the edge by 15 feet or so. 

This fault and other more subtle archi- 
tectural faults were well known to the 
Capitol Architect at the time of the 
dome’s construction. Thomas Walter, 
the designer of the wings and dome, 
stated in his annual report of 1864: 

Now that the new dome and the wings are 
approaching completion, it must be apparent 
to everyone that the extension of the center 
building on the east, to the line of the new 
wings, is an architectural necessity. 


Walter left plans for the completion 
of the work to be concluded “in har- 
mony”—architecturally—with what had 
already been done. Remember, all this 
was taking place before 1865. And, it 
might be added, nothing was concluded 
at all for a hundred years, and then with 
considerably more noise—nonarchitec- 
tural—than harmony. 

It was after the Civil War, in fact quite 
a bit after, that enough agreement could 
be scraped together to start trying to 
amend the flaws. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed an approval to extend 
the east front and appropriated the ini- 
tial money for the job in 1903. The bill 
died in the Senate. The Senate itself 
passed bills twice authorizing the exten- 
sion—in 1935 and 1937. These bills 
could not get over the House hurdles. 
In the meantime, the dome just kept 
hanging over the east front wall of the 
Capitol. 

In 1955 Sam Rayburn decided it was 
time something was done about the situ- 
ation. 

Rayburn was an eminently practical 
man. His first consideration of the mat- 
ter stemmed from the fact that the 
growing Congress was desperately in 
need of space. This is not to say that he 
was not a man capable of appreciating 
the artistic values and traditions of our 
national buildings. It simply means that 
he was a practical man first. Mr. “Sam” 
was actually recognized as one of the 
ablest lay spokesmen in Washington on 
classical architecture. 

Other practical men had felt the 
squeeze of space in the burgeoning Na- 
tional Government. Speaker Joe Can- 
non was fed up with the elbow-to-elbow 
situation in 1903, and he sparked the first 
attempt at Capitol expansion. The re- 
sult was the construction of the original 
House and Senate Office Buildings. The 
squeeze play was on again in the 1930’s 
when the matter came up twice more. 
The new congressional office buildings 
were born in that attempt. 

But in 1955 the problem was different. 
Every possible committee had been 
moved to the office buildings. There 
were no more Congressmen’s offices in 
the Capitol Building. It was simply a 
matter of too many people. The tourist 
load in the building was growing con- 
stantly, totaling more than 5 million 
eager souls per year by 1955. A Con- 
gressman with visitors from home might 
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have to wait half an hour or more, stand- 
ing in the hall trying to get a place in the 
Capitollunch room. The Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy had comman- 
deered the Old Senate Chamber for its 
important work and needed to expand 
still farther. 

Rayburn went to work. He incorpo- 
rated in the Legislative Appropriation 
Act of 1955 authorization for the exten- 
sion. The act authorized a portion of 
the money for the job, a commission to 
oversee the undertaking, and a complete 
study of what was needed to solve all 
existing and future problems on the mat- 
ter. The commission was made up of 
Rayburn, Vice President Nixon, House 
Minority Leader Joseph Martin, and 
Senate Minority Leader William Know- 
land, along with the Capitol Architect, 
George Stewart. By getting himself 
elected chairman of the commission, 
Rayburn was assured that he could keep 
watch over the project and guide it away 
from the many dead ends in the Con- 
gress with which he was so familiar. 

The act passed both the Senate and 
the House this time. All might have 
seemed in good order to the outsider. 
The bill had now passed the Senate three 
times and was safely through the House 
for the second time. The behind-the- 
scenes work was started. But Rayburn 
knew what lay ahead, and he was pre- 
paring for the storm that was bound to 
break. 

By 1957, all plans and engineering 
studies were sufficiently complete to re- 
port to the Commission on the progress. 

About this time a new Republican 
Congressman, FRED SCHWENGEL, from 
Iowa, decided to nip the project in the 
purse strings and submitted a bill to halt 
proceedings. However, SCHWENGEL, an 
ex-history teacher, looked further into 
the background of the east front exten- 
sion and withdrew his bill. During a 
speech to the House he said that Ray- 
burn was right, the project was called 
for, both by tradition and practicality. 
Some say the Speaker personally brought 
ScHWENGEL up to date on the subject, 
but the Republican Congressman says 
this was not the case. 

ScHWENGEL’s withdrawal was a major 
step in making House support of the 
extension a bipartisan matter. 

In 1958 all was in readiness, and the 
Commission gave the go-ahead for work 
on the east front. Suddenly the cat was 
out of the Pandora’s box. 

Newspapers across the country carried 
the story that the Capitol Building was 
to be modified. The news was read 
with horror, if with considerable lack of 
comprehension, by civic groups, patriotic 
organizations, architectural associations 
and historic societies. 

The fulmination was immediate and 
overwhelming. 

That is, it would have overwhelmed 
any man, perhaps, except the imper- 
turbable Sam Rayburn. 

Telegrams and petitions, letters, and 
phone calls poured into the Congress. 
What was this desecration of our best 
known building? Had the Congress no 
respect for historic tradition? The 
DAR and the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, the Oregon Histori- 
cal Society, and the Museum of New 
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Mexico, the Preservation of Historic 
Buildings Committee, and the American 
Institute of Architects, and dozens of 
other groups bombarded Washington 
with protests, vilifications, and denun- 
ciations concerning the proposed ex- 
pansion. 

Jovial Master Architect Roscoe De- 
Witt, of Dallas, one of the planners of 
the extension, commented: 

We got one telegram from somebody in 
Oregon telling us we were horrible to be 
thinking about changing the White House. 
That’s how much they knew. 


But nothing gets action in Washing- 
ton like a flood of protests from the 
voters. Immediately a large group of 
Senators declared that they did not know 
anything about the authorization back 
in 1955, and that the whole thing had 
been “sneaked through” by that foxy old 
devil, Rayburn. The Capitol Architect’s 
Office says this is rather difficult to swal- 
low since the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
shows considerable attention was given 
to the provision by the Senate at the 
time the bill was passed. “They just 
wanted an out,” said one of the Assist- 
ant Architects with a smile. 

A bill was quickly introduced in the 
Senate that would have halted every- 
thing concerning the extension. The 
bill itself was pretty much of a case of 
locking the barn after the foxy old devil 
was out. Preparatory work was well 
underway. The contracts were drawn 
up, and the pens were practically poised 
above the dotted lines, waiting until the 
panicky Senate voted on its bill. 

The Subcommittee on Public Works 
held a furious hearing that resulted in 
80 pages of testimony, a good portion of 
which involved the printing of telegrams 
and letters against the construction. 

Rayburn, meanwhile, was quietly 
lining up support among the leveler 
heads in the upper body. Senate major- 
ity leader—and longtime compatriot— 
LyNDON Joxnson took up the fight. Bill 
Knowland and Dick Russet gave their 
considerable support. Craggy CARL 
Haypen threw in, saying, If Sam's for 
it, it’s OK.” 

The press in Washington was split on 
the issue, but around the country papers 
generally were on the side of the clamor- 
ing, uninformed public. They took up 
the cry of the hesitant Senators, that 
Sam Rayburn is putting one over on us. 
Editorials called for the national con- 
science to put a halt to all this mess. 
Letters to the editors crammed aside 
Sputnik and moratoriums to accuse 
Rayburn of thinking he owned the Cap- 
itol and of being a tyrannical dictator. 
There are rumors of mysterious guffaws 
coming from Rayburn's office when he 
read the papers in those days. 

However, if Rayburn didn’t kowtow 
to public foibles, he at least appreciated 
the power of public opinion. So he set 
out to put the public straight. He mo- 
bilized the highly respected architects 
on the project into a veritable public 
relations juggernaut. This group con- 
sisted of the working architects, Roscoe 
DeWitt, of Dallas, Alfred Easton Poor, 
of New York, and Jesse M. Shelton, of 
Atlanta; along with the consultants, 
John F. Harbeson, of Philadelphia; 
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Henry R. Shepley, of Boston; Arthur 
Brown, Jr., of San Francisco; and Gil- 
more Clarke, of New York. This re- 
doubtable group produced a fusillade of 
speeches, articles, letters and press re- 
leases to enlighten the architectural 
community to the absolute necessity and 
propriety of the extension. 

The men in Congress who were lining 
up behind Rayburn for the showdown 
were armed by the architects with exten- 
sive information in defense of the action. 

And Rayburn himself went to the hard 
core of the news world, the National 
Press Club, to state his case before the 
public. He did something he rarely 
did—spoke from a prepared manuscript 
rather than off the cuff. 

He started his talk to the influential 
gathering in a jocular manner, then 
quickly got down to facts and fallacies. 
The fallacies he dismissed with a flush 
of statistics and historical references. 
The facts he presented flawlessly and in 
tall Texan good humor. 

He politely slapped down the argu- 
ments of those who cried out to pre- 
serve our national monuments. The 
most important purpose of the east front 
extension, he said, is the preservation 
of the building itself. He proceeded to 
document the terrible shape of the soft 
sandstone of the old front, The weather- 
beaten old stone was cracking, flaking, 
and generally attaining an unrepairable 
condition. 

Sections of the cornice have fallen off, 
varying in size from a baseball— 


He said holding a fist in demonstra- 
tion— 
to chunks weighing as much as 60 pounds. 
It would be rather tragic to have even a stone 
as big as a baseball fall on the head of a 
President—getting inaugurated—as he comes 
to be sworn in—much less a slab weighing 60 
pounds. 


There was not really much left for the 
preservationists to say. 

The Press Club listened with great 
interest. They knew a master rebuttal 
was in progress. 

The old stones we can't save. 
we can save. 


The indisputable logic rang reminis- 
cent of many a Rayburn-won battle on 
the House floor. 

He then launched into a complete and 
authoritative defense of the architectur- 
al correctness of the extension. He ran 
through the historical background, kick- 
ing over, one after the other, the mis- 
informed arguments, the misplaced 
pleas for tradition, and the incorrect 
generalities about desecration. 

He told of Capitol Architect Thomas 
U. Walter advising President Lincoln 
that the east front must be extended to 
correct the architectural fault. With a 
deadpan expression the veteran Speaker 
said: 

Now this is going back into the history of 
the thing * * * even longer than I have 
been dealing with it. 


The venerable old statesman paused 
for the laughter to die down and con- 
tinued: 

This is nothing new. Rayburn is not try- 
ing to spring something new on the folks. 


The design 
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The overwhelming weight of expert profes- 
sional opinion has been behind this project 
for generations. 


He pointed out to the red-faced Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects that a long 
list of revered American architects ap- 
proved the east front extension. Such 
men as John Russell Pope, whose work 
included the Jefferson Memorial, the Na- 
tional Archives, and the National Gallery 
of Art; and Henry Bacon, designer of the 
Lincoln Memorial, were on record as 
being solidly behind the extension. 

Without giving his opponents time to 
catch a breath, Rayburn let fly with a 
list of contemporary architects intimate- 
ly involved with Capitol Building proj- 
ects. They were all behind him. 

Riding high on the wave of indisputa- 
bility, Rayburn debunked the tradition- 
alists by pointing out that the Capitol 
was really a remarkable conglomeration 
of endless changes, modifications, and 
extensions. Maybe, he suggested, we 
should never have put in electric lighting 
or air conditioning or even fixed sagging 
roofs or slanting floors. He did not laugh 
down the objectors. He did not have 
The National Press Club did it for 

m. 

So the bill to stop the work was round- 
ly defeated in the Senate, and the next 
day contracts were let and the gears 
started turning. Rayburn's inexhaust- 
ible energy and flawless strategy, that he 
could bring to bear on issues in which 
he believed, had overcome immense ob- 
stacles. 

Sam Rayburn did not live to see the 
completion of the project, nor did he 
ever occupy the new Speaker’s chambers 
in the extension. But he did live to see 
the completion of the exterior of the new 
east front in time for the inauguration 
of President Kennedy, and he was visibly 
pleased when the President-elect climbed 
the steps for his inaugural ceremony. 

The beautiful and practical east front 
extension of the U.S. Capitol Building 
stands now as another tangible tribute 
to a man who had the courage—some 
say the only man who could have man- 
aged—to “get something done about the 
situation.” 


THE DILEMMA OF OUR TIME 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBON ATI). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Houirre.p] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation is dedicated to the establishment 
and preservation of a universal peace. 
We reject the practice of military ag- 
gression as a national technique. 

Yet we find ourselves devoting our 
scientific talent and our great industrial 
capability to the building of the strong- 
est military force in the world. 

Our annual tax burden is in the 
neighborhood of $85 billion. In the face 
of great domestic needs for education, 
vocational training, hospitals and medi- 
cal care, modern roads and housing, we 
turn from the fulfillment of those needs 
and divert approximately 60 percent of 
our tax revenues—almost $50 billion— 
annually to military expenditures. 

We yearn for peace. 


September 27 


We need vital domestic improvements 
and services. 

But, our major national efforts are di- 
rected to preserving our Nation through 
military strength. 

This is the dilemma of our day and 
time. 

On March 3, President Kennedy said: 

Seventeen years ago man unleashed the 
power of the atom. He thereby took into 
his hands the power of self-extinction. 


In my opinion, this is a true state- 
ment but it does not foreclose the possi- 
bility that man will not use this dread 
power to the point of self-extinction. 

Certainly the most important objec- 
tive which men of good will can pursue 
in the 20th century is that of preventing 
nuclear war. Any kind of nuclear war 
whether it be partial or total carries 
with it such grave consequences to the 
lives of millions now living and the gen- 
etic damage to billions yet unborn, that 
reason decrees that it shall not come to 
pass. 

We look at the history of man and 
sadly we realize that reason has not al- 
ways been enthroned as the director of 
human events. 

In century after century, greed for 
markets, political and territorial ambi- 
tions, religious emotions and racial 
hatreds have hurled reason from her 
throne and dictated for the human race 
of each era its bitter fate of suffering 
and death. 

Can we suddenly conclude that the 
evil forces, which have so often betrayed 
the rule of reason, have now suddenly 
changed into benevolent forces? Can we 
now determine that ideological fanati- 
cism, national ambition, greed and 
covetousness for the land and goods of 
others has been magically eliminated? 

We know that we cannot answer 
affirmatively to these questions. As we 
look at a world in turmoil and revolu- 
tion; as we stand on the free world side 
of the Iron and Bamboo Curtains we 
know, if we are honest, that we must 
report we live in a world of turmoil, 
violence, and denial of human rights and 
moral and spiritual values. 

We know naked, ruthless force has re- 
placed reason and justice for more than 
half of the human race. 

We also know, if we are honest, the 
naked force of totalitarianism grows 
upon the basic principle of expansion- 
ism. Like a malignant cancer it not 
only destroys the normal body cells in 
the area of original infection, but it 
spreads and spreads its roots and ten- 
tacles to every section of its perimeter. 

Malignancy, whether it be somatic or 
political, is a dynamic force whose very 
existence depends on growth on an ever- 
widening circle of domination. 

Some may say, “Yes, we admit that 
as a matter of objective analysis you have 
reported honestly the condition of the 
world.” But, these deeply concerned 
people say, “Somehow we must find a 
way to combat this malignant and 
dangerous situation.” 

I agree with the necessity for such a 
quest. However, while we are looking 
for ways and means to combat or over- 
come these dangers, we cannot assume 
the quest itself, eliminates the danger. 
The danger persists and continues to 
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threaten our existence as individuals and 
nations. 

Others will say, “The new power em- 
bodied in nuclear weapons is so great, 
its misuse would be so catastrophic to 
mankind that nuclear war is unthink- 
able.” 

It is true that any kind of a nuclear 
war would be terribly damaging to the 
human race. It would be catastrophic 
if it is massive in scope. The concerned 
person who says it would be unthinkable 
actually means it would be so unreason- 
able, so horrible that not only should 
all nuclear powers reject the use of 
nuclear weapons, but we should imme- 
diately conclude there will not be a 
nuclear war. If we follow this line of 
argument we, in effect, say reason is 
enthroned and is now directing and will 
continue to direct the destiny of the 
human race. 

I wish I could follow this line of argu- 
ment and reach this comforting con- 
clusion. I almost said “delusion.” 

Suffice it to say that from my point of 
vantage, I cannot in honesty reach such 
a conclusion. I cannot allow my fear 
of nuclear war, my love for family and 
mankind, and my intense desire for 
peace to cause me to shut my eyes to the 
evil forces which, in their purpose and 
design of malignant growth, are pushing 
against the Iron Curtain, the Berlin wall, 
and the Bamboo Curtain. 

I must, because of my access to classi- 
fied as well as unclassified information, 
retain my capacity for objectivity in 
evaluating the various hazards facing 
our persons and our institutions. I must 
not let my emotions blind me to the 
malignant and evil forces of our time. 

If we, as most of us do, exercise rea- 
sonable objectivity, and if we do con- 
clude that we live in the most dangerous 
time in human history, then where do 
we as enlightened and objective analysts 
find ourselves? 

How can we, who believe we are pos- 
sessed of high cthical, moral and spir- 
itual principles, accommodate our high 
principles with the necessity to live in 
this dangerous age and cope with these 
malignant forces which threaten—not 
only our lives—but every precious ad- 
vance the generations of man have made 
from the pits of savagery to the present 
level of human dignity? 

Some of us can solve our dilemma by 
escaping into pure pacifism, into a world 
of illusion where we demand immediate 
reformation of human behavior. 

We can shut our eyes to the realities, 
the horrible, the “unthinkable” realities 
which surround us and which persist 
despite the powers of love, justice and 
reason. 

Some of us can refuse to try to find 
a solution because the problems are un- 
pleasant, even frightening and because 
they are most difficult they seem in- 
soluble. We will therefore ignore them— 
turn our minds toward pleasant or in- 
consequential things, and presto. Some 
day the problems will disappear. 

Frankly, I sometimes envy the 
quietude of mind, the flight from reality 
and possibly the happiness of people who 
practice these forms of escapism from 
our dangerous problems. As I said, I 
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sometimes envy these people who have 
found havens which free them from the 
quest for solutions to the great and 
frightening challenges of our time. 

I am sure I do not stand alone today 
as one who has not found a haven of 
escapism. Along with millions, I seek 
for answers to problems which seem 
insoluble. 

I believe it mandatory that we gain 
time while the people behind the cur- 
tains develop to the point where they 
have a stake in a standard of living, a 
stake which is high enough to cause them 
to fear losing that stake in a game of 
world conquest by force. 

I am hopeful that if we gain enough 
time, the advance in literacy which is 
occurring behind the curtains will cause 
a constructive quality of intellectual 
curiosity to arise in their minds. This 
intellectual curiosity could be the base 
for criticism and evaluation of compara- 
tive economic and political institutions. 

If this should occur in the period of 
time which we hope to gain, then evolu- 
tion may help to solve our problem of 
a genuine peaceful coexistence. 

During this period of time which we 
hope to gain there is now, and will con- 
tinue to be, exploding problems of evo- 
lution and revolution throughout the 
neutral and uncommitted world. These 
new nations will be deciding between the 
democratic way of life and the Commu- 
nist way. The quality of leadership we 
offer them through technical, economic, 
and political techniques will help to de- 
termine their fate and ours. 

How do we gain this period of time 
which we need so badly and which we 
must use so wisely? 

I must conclude we cannot gain time 
by surrender to Communist threats to 
use force. If we surrender and retreat 
from any legitimate bastion of liberty 
we will start a chain of similar retreats 
throughout the world. We must, there- 
fore, stand firm in support of the ideals 
of liberty and freedom wherever they 
are challenged. This standing firm 
means that there must be no compara- 
tive dimunition of our military strength 
and the will to use that strength if we 
are to put to the test. 

This is a grim statement. It is fraught 
with danger. But it is a statement I 
must make because I do believe our 
military strength and the credibility of 
our willingness to use that strength is 
the dominant factor in halting the time- 
table of Communist world conquest. 

Unfortunately, the Soviets are not re- 
sponsive to the moral and spiritual prin- 
ciples of the Judeo-Christian concept. 
They worship force and utilize force as 
a justifiable procedure to gain their ob- 
jective. They respect counterforce and 
will refrain from pursuing their objec- 
tive. If they fear a collision with a 
counterforce which could defeat them in 
a test of strength or inflict too much 
damage. 

The maintenance of our military 
strength, therefore, furnishes a deter- 
rence at this time against war. It is true 
that the time we gain is gained because 
of a stalemate in military strength. It 
is a situation which Winston Churchill 
once called a “peace based on a balance 
of terror.” 
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I know of no other means of gaining a 
period of time for evolution behind the 
curtains and elsewhere. 

The alternative is, first, surrender on 
our part to Communist world-wide ag- 
gression through force; or, second, a 
Soviet decision to renounce their basic 
ideology of eventual world conquest. 

I do not accept the thesis of surren- 
der to communism. 

I do not anticipate a formal renounce- 
ment by the Soviets of their ideological 
goal of world conquest. 

Although I do not expect a formal re- 
nouncement, I have hopes of a gradual 
decrease in their fervent advocacy of 
achieving this goal through force. 

This redirection of Soviet strategy is 
a in several areas and I list a 

ew: 

First. The postponement of violent 
Soviet action in Berlin notwithstanding 
their ultimatum. 

Second. The growing gulf between 
Peiping and Moscow. 

Third. The Khrushchev struggle with- 
in the Cominform to obtain acceptance 
of the principle of coexistence. 

We know there is a substantial group 
of traditional believers in the Marx- 
Lenin doctrine of Socialist expansionism 
by force, and of course, this Cominform 
pressure could explain, at least in part, 
Mr. Khrushchey’s truculence and peri- 
odic resorts to nuclear missile rattling. 

In any event, we have had an uneasy 
time period of some 17 years since the 
ending of World War II in 1945. During 
that time period tremendous changes, 
mostly evolutionary in nature, have been 
occurring in the nondeveloped and un- 
derdeveloped and war-devastated free 
world. 

Our firmness in defending the princi- 
ples of democratic government in Korea, 
Laos, Vietnam, Jordan and Africa has 
been invaluable in assisting the process 
of political evolution. 

Our firmness in supporting the United 
Nations organization has, in my opinion, 
kept this noble attempt to substitute 
international negotiation for interna- 
tional armed conflict from destruction. 

But, the struggle to enthrone reason 
as an arbiter of human destiny has not 
ended. Seventeen years is a short time 
in which to reverse the centuries-old 
behavior patterns of nations steeped 
with ambitions, hatreds and jealousies. 

We may need many decades of time 
to establish international order under 
the rule of law and reason. 

No man can peer through the darken- 
ing clouds of tension and terror and see 
with certainty that humanity will not 
again follow its age-old pattern of using 
force and violence. 

If it does, and if it chooses to use total 
nuclear war to decide its controversies 
then indeed we can write finis to civil- 
ization. 

I choose to hope that we who carry 
the torch of liberty may so acquit our- 
selves that others may join their 
strength with ours. I dare to hope man’s 
destiny is not in the abyss of suicidal 
action. 

I hope through our dedication to the 
preservation of freedom and the estab- 
lishment of individual human dignity, 
we may save mankind from following a 
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pattern of past behavior which is in- 
adequate for today’s challenges. 

Let us then face our problems with 
realistic appraisal of the dangers we 
face. 

Let us make the effort. Let us accept 
the sacrifices, whatever they may be, to 
buy the time we need and let us use 
every precious moment of that time to 
enthrone reason and law as the arbiter 
of human destiny. 


REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
14TH DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS BY 
CONGRESSMAN ELMER J. HOFF- 
MAN 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Horrman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, as the 87th Congress draws to 
a close, I am submitting this report to 
my constituents of the 14th District of 
Illinois covering a résumé of major leg- 
islation and my activities as your Repre- 
sentative in Washington. In reading 
this, you will have a better understand- 
ing and an appreciation of the reasons 
why I have not been able to come back 
to the district as much as I would like 
to visit with you and personally take part 
in the fall campaign. 

The 2d session of the 87th Con- 
gress convened at noon January 10, 1962. 
At the close of business of the House 
Friday, September 21, 1962, 15,468 bills 
and resolutions had been introduced and 
we have had 141 legislative days. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


This has been a major issue in the 
Congress even before I was elected as 
your Representative. Since assuming 
office and particularly during this ses- 
sion, a great deal of discussion has been 
had on this subject. The House did not 
have an opportunity to consider this sub- 
ject in the 87th Congress as no bill was 
reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The Senate considered and de- 
feated the proposal sponsored by the 
administration embodied in the King- 
Anderson bills in spite of the fact that 
the membership of the Senate is com- 
posed of 64 Democrats and 36 Republi- 
cans. The proponents of this legislation 
attempted, and in many cases succeeded, 
in instilling in the minds of our elderly 
citizens that the King-Anderson bill is 
an overall coverage of medical care. 
This is not true. If enacted, it would 
provide certain health care benefits for 
those over 65 who are eligible for social 
security benefits. It is estimated that 
4.5 million persons 65 and over would not 
be eligible because they are not covered 
under the social security system. It 
would cover a limited amount of hos- 
pitalization and some nursing home care, 
home health services and outpatient 
diagnostic services. 
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It would not cover cost of a doctor’s 
services at home, office, or hospital. 

It would not pay for medicines used 
outside a hospital or nursing home. 

It would not cover costs of preventive 
medicine—beneficiaries could not collect 
anything until they were sick enough to 
go to a hospital or nursing home. 

It would not cover all hospital costs— 
the patient would be required to pay 
$10 a day for the first 9 days of hos- 
pitalization, with a minimum of $20 for 
each complete diagnostic study. 

The King-Anderson bill would estab- 
lish a compulsory plan for everyone cov- 
ered by social security—regardless of 
need, or financial status. It calls for a 
tax increase of one-fourth of 1 percent 
for employees and employers alike, three- 
eighths of 1 percent for the self-em- 
ployed. Let me emphasize again that 
this would be a compulsory tax for every- 
one covered by social security. 

The proponents of the provisions of 
the King-Anderson bills also attempted 
to have our elderly citizens believe we 
Republicans are calloused and have no 
realization of their needs. The gentle- 
man from Ohio, Congressman FRANK 
Bow, Republican, of the 16th District, 
introduced a major bill which, had it 
been enacted, would have permitted all 
persons over 65 who pay Federal income 
tax to deduct from such tax $125 per 
year for the purpose of purchasing a 
noncancelable health insurance policy. 
Those who do not pay any tax would still 
be able to obtain from the Government a 
$125 certificate—$250 per couple to be 
used to pay the annual premium. Said 
policy to be issued by duly licensed com- 
panies. The Kerr-Mills Act passed in 
the 86th Congress provided Federal 
funds to the States to enable each State 
to furnish financial medical assistance 
to aged needy individuals. The Illinois 
Legislature passed enabling legislation 
and services thereunder began in 
September 1961. If the administration 
had exerted its efforts in behalf of the 
complete coverage of the Kerr-Mills Act, 
rather than attempting to force new leg- 
islation in the form of the King-Ander- 
son bill, it would now be operating suc- 
cessfully in most of the States. 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 


This is one of the major pieces of legis- 
lation sponsored by the administration 
to pass early this session. I voted 
against this measure because it would 
place the Federal Government into the 
business of guaranteeing jobs. Private 
industry does not guarantee jobs, and I 
question if the Federal Government can. 
It places in the hands of the Secretary 
of Labor vast executive power and en- 
tails large expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government. It will not cure un- 
employment, There will have to be a 
comprehensive survey first covering the 
impact of automation, imports, labor 
disputes, screening and an analysis to 
evaluate a man’s skill to determine 
whether or not he possesses the skills to 
take such training. It is impractical to 
administer. Many States are already 
carrying out such a training program, 
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and the Federal Government entering 
into such a program would seem unwise. 
NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


The Congress was called upon for the 
third time within a year to raise the 
national debt limit. A bill raising the 
debt limit from $300 billion to $308 bil- 
lion was passed by a vote of 211 yeas to 
192 nays. I opposed this measure. 
the administration had held nonmilitary 
expenditures within the amount esti- 
mated in the summer of 1961 when we 
voted the last increase in debt limita- 
tion, this action would not have been 
necessary. As the debt goes up, so must 
interest payments. The projected rate 
of expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment has increased by more than $1 bil- 
lion per month and is still increasing. 
In fiscal 1962 our debt reached the high- 
est point in history, and we are told that 
a further increase in the debt limit will 
be required in the future. 


DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS AND HOUSING 


This came to the House in the form of 
a reorganization plan submitted by the 
administration to set up a new Cabinet 
post. It was rejected by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of 264 yeas to 150 nays. I voted 
with the majority against this proposal. 
It would not accomplish what its propo- 
nents represented, and would have pro- 
vided the mechanism with which the 
Federal Government could involve itself 
in every imaginable local activity. This 
would be contrary to sound principles 
of Government organization that the 
States and local entities manage their 
own affairs. The cost and size of this 
propones new Department was stagger- 
ng. 

4 ADMINISTRATION’S TAX BILL 


This measure passed the House in 
March by a record vote of 219 yeas to 196 
nays. Prior to passage, a Republican 
motion to recommit the bill to eliminate 
the 7-percent investment tax carried for 
new business equipment, and to eliminate 
the provisions for withholding 20 percent 
of dividends and interest was defeated 
by a vote of 190 yeas to 225 nays. I voted 
for the motion to recommit and against 
final passage of the bill. I voted against 
the bill because it violates the conception 
of sound tax policy and fiscal responsi- 
bility. This approach to tax reform can- 
not provide this Nation with the tax 
structure that will insure continuing 
health and noninflationary economic 
growth. This measure then went to 
conference. It is expected that the con- 
ferees will file their compromise recom- 
mendations within the next few days. 

PEACE CORPS 


Legislation making the Peace Corps a 
permanent agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment passed the House September 14, 
1961, by a record vote of 287 yeas to 97 
nays. I voted against this legislation in 
the first place because it was presented 
by the President in an Executive order 
issued March 1, 1961, on a temporary 
pilot basis under existing authority of 
the Mutual Security Act. On the same 
day the President sent a message to the 
Congress recommending that it be es- 
tablished as a permanent agency of the 
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Federal Government. Many of us felt 
that an opportunity should be given, in 
all fairness to the Corps, to prove itself 
before making it a permanent agency. 
During the House debate, an amend- 
ment was offered to establish the Peace 
Corps for a period of 3 years. Under 
strong pressures from the administra- 
tion, this amendment was rejected and 
its insistence that the Corps become a 
permanent agency prevailed. 

Over and over again we hear the word 
“volunteers” as a selling point in recruit- 
ing personnel for the Corps. Volun- 
teers” to most of us means rendering 
services free, or at least for nominal re- 
muneration. Second, the cost of its 
operation is phenomenal. For the fiscal 
year 1962, $30 million was appropriated 
for the operation of the Peace Corps. 

An appropriation of $52 million has 
been approved to finance the activities of 
the Corps during fiscal year 1963, or an 
increase of $22 million above the 1962 ap- 
propriation. The appropriation for 1963 
will provide Peace Corps strength of ap- 
proximately 8,270 volunteers, Informa- 
tion supplied to the Appropriations 
Committee of the House indicated that 
if the Peace Corps were to stabilize its 
operations at approximately 10,000 
yolunteers, the cost would be approxi- 
mately $90 million per year. It was 
called to the attention of the House, 
during the debate, that the Peace Corps 
is the fastest growing agency in the Fed- 
eral Government and there never has 
been in the history of our Federal Gov- 
ernment an agency that has grown as 
fast. Of the 1962 appropriation, ap- 
proximately $10,300,000 was spent for 
the administration alone. 

The Director and Deputy Director re- 
ceive $20,000 and $19,500 per annum, 
respectively. Volunteer leaders—super- 
visors, or special duty services—who are 
employed at a ratio of 1 to 25 volunteers 
receive termination pay at the rate of 
$125 per month of satisfactory service, as 
well as living, travel, leave allowances, 
housing, transportation, subsistence, 
health care, orientation, language, and 
other training for their spouses and 
minor children. Such personnel are also 
entitled to the benefits of the Federal 
Employment Compensation Act, Federal 
Tort Claims Act, seniority rights for 
subsequent employment and benefits un- 
der the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

In addition, not to exceed 275 persons 
may be permanently employed in the 
United States; 30 of this number may be 
compensated without regard to the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, of whom not to exceed 20 
may be compensated at rates higher 
than those provided for in grade GS- 
15—$13,000 per annum—and of these not 
to exceed 2 may be compensated at a rate 
not in excess of the highest rate for 
grades of such general schedule, but not 
in excess of $19,000 per year. These 
positions shall be in addition to those 
filled by Presidential appointment. The 
act making the Peace Corps a perma- 
nent agency also provides participation 
of foreign nationals, a 25-member Ad- 
visory Council, and employment of ex- 
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perts and consultants on a per diem 
basis. 
UNITED NATIONS BOND BILL 

This legislation was introduced as a 
result of the President’s special mes- 
sage to the Congress concerning the fi- 
nancial deficit of the United Nations, 
and the General Assembly’s proposal 
that the issuance of bonds in the amount 
of $200 million to bear interest at 2 
percent per annum, with principal and 
interest to be paid in 25 annual install- 
ments. The President requested legisla- 
tion to promote the foreign policy of 
the United States by authorizing the 
purchase of United Nations bonds and 
the appropriation therefor in the amount 
of $100 million. Accordingly, the bill 
was introduced January 30, 1962. 

I recognize the need for an interna- 
tional forum in which representatives of 
sovereign nations may sit down together 
to discuss and negotiate international 
issues. Evidence produced during the 
hearings pointed to a single, virtually 
inescapable conclusion that the financial 
difficulties of the U.N. can be attributed 
almost solely to the expense of U.N. op- 
erations in the Congo. U.N. military op- 
erations in the Congo were initiated 
pursuant to a series of resolutions 
adopted by the U.N. Security Council, 
and a resolution of the General As- 
sembly. Since July of 1960 these op- 
erations have cost over $240 million. As 
of June 30, 1962, they accounted for an 
estimated $82.7 million of the U.N. 
deficit of $137 million. Article I of the 
U.N. charter envisions collective action 
on the part of its members to maintain 
international peace and security. The 
U.N. force is not in the Congo to resolve 
an international crisis. It is there to 
resolve a conflict between political sub- 
divisions within the Congo, a conflict 
which is domestic in nature. On June 30, 
1962, of the 104 members of the U.N., 
66 were in arrears on their Congo ac- 
count and 56 were in arrears for the Mid- 
dle East assessment. The result is that 
the United States has paid 47.70 per- 
cent—-$114.5 million—of the Congo mili- 
tary costs and 46.95 percent—$57.6 mil- 
lion—of the U.N. emergency forces. It 
is interesting to note what two of my 
colleagues, one a Democrat and one a 
Republican, who are knowledgeable in 
the operation of the U.N. had to say: 

We also noted a continuous expansion of 
activities by the United Nations through in- 
terpretations given to the broad language 
of its charter. In our opinion it would have 
been more beneficial for the organization to 
have proceeded at a slower pace in devel- 
oping its many agencies and programs. 
There has been a persistent tendency for 
the United Nations to assume more tasks 
than its resources of men and money can 
properly support. The result has been a 
proliferation of the ranks of an international 
bureaucracy that finds endless problems to 
engage its attention and to assure its per- 
petuation. The present financial plight of 
the United Nations points up its most seri- 
ous limitation. This in itself should impress 
upon our policymakers that further expan- 
sion of activities should not be supported by 
our Government. The organization has al- 
ready undertaken too many programs that 
involve heavy financial commitments, the 
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greater portion of which is expected to be, 
and probably will be, paid by the United 
States. More important, this trend if un- 
checked may result in the gradual erosion 
of large measures of our national sovereignty. 
To this we are unalterably opposed, 

In this connection, we think that the 
United States has hurt its own position, and 
similarly has hurt, rather than helped, the 
United Nations by assuming a totally dis- 
proportionate share of the expenses. The 
vitality and effectiveness of the organization 
could be increased if it were forced to “cut 
the pattern to fit the cloth.” It certainly 
would increase the degree of responsibility 
of other member nations if they were paying 
their proportionate share. It would lessen 
suspicion of and resentment toward the 
United States. A benefactor who overas- 
sumes and overpays his legitimate share in- 
variably produces such a reaction. 

Certainly we do not believe that a further 
unfair financial burden should be placed on 
our taxpayers. Nor can we fail to consider 
the effect on our mounting national debt. 


Because of the above considerations, 
I am not convinced that the U.N. bond 
issue approach will solve the current 
deficit problems or that it will not be 
used again and again as the U.N. en- 
counters difficulties in the future. This 
legislation was debated and passed the 
House on September 14, 1962, by a vote 
of 256 yeas to 134 nays. Prior to final 
passage, an amendment was offered to 
recommit the bill to the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs with instructions 
to report it back forthwith, with the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

Sec. 5. No loan may be made to the United 
Nations under this Act until the General 
Assembly of the United Nations adopts the 
advisory opinion of the International Court 
of Justice on the financial obligations of 
members of the United Nations. 


The motion was rejected by a vote of 
171 yeas to 219 nays. I voted for the 
motion to recommit and against final 
passage of the bill. 


FARM BILL 


On June 21 this year by a narrow 
margin of 215 yeas to 205 nays the House 
recommitted the President's farm bill. 
I voted for the motion to recommit. 
Forty-eight members of the President’s 
own party voted with we Republican 
Members to recommit the legislation. A 
new bill was introduced and it passed 
the House July 19 by a vote of 229 yeas 
to 163 nays. After it passed the Senate, 
amended, on August 22 it went to 
conference to iron out the differences 
of the bill as passed by the House and 
Senate. The conference report was 
adopted September 20 by a narrow 
margin of 202 yeas to 197 nays. I voted 
against passage of the bill and against 
the adoption of the conference report. I 
believe in flexible price supports and I 
am opposed to a continuation of sub- 
sidies of any sort. While we must con- 
tinue to search for solutions to the farm 
problem and what to do about huge 
surpluses, the answer does not lie in legis- 
lation which will give the Secretary of 
Agriculture virtually unlimited power to 
put stringent controls on American 
farmers. The bill extends the tempo- 
rary feed grain program for the 1963 
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crops. I do not favor this program be- 
cause it gives the Secretary of Agri- 
culture broad authority to infiuence 
prices in the open market. Its provisions 
relating to the dairy industry do not 
represent a sound solution for the seri- 
ous dairy problem or for assisting this 
industry. Just as the problems of our 
urban areas cannot be resolved by trans- 
ferring them to Washington, the farm 
problem will not be solved by legislating 
broad powers in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 
TRADE EXPANSION ACT 


While we need a wide market for 
American manufactured goods and 
American products, protection of our 
own industries, farmers, and laborers 
against foreign competition is greater 
now than at any other time. The meas- 
ure passed by the House in June goes 
far beyond the existing trade agreements 
program. The President is empowered 
to reduce tariffs by 50 percent over a 5- 
year period in return for mutual con- 
cessions from countries with whom we 
trade; moreover, the President is granted 
authority to repeal outright, duties on 
items exported between the Common 
Market and the United States of Amer- 
ica. Finally, the President is author- 
ized to negotiate on mutual tariff reduc- 
tions on broad categories of goods rather 
than on the usual item-to-item basis. 

Under section 241 of the bill, the Presi- 
dent shall appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, a Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations 
with the rank of Ambassador, who shall 
be the chief representative of the United 
States in negotiations and ex-officio 
member of the Interagency Trade Or- 
ganization to be set up by the President. 
The adjustment and assistance provi- 
sions of the bill set up a super unem- 
ployment compensation system in addi- 
tion to individual programs of our 50 
States. The bill permits workers or 
management to seek a finding that they 
are injured by imports. Should the 
Secretary of Labor determine workers 
are entitled to receive assistance they 
then become eligible for a special pro- 
gram of unemployment compensation 
and training. Unemployment compen- 
sation and training, no matter how lib- 
eral, is a poor substitute for a job. 
Should the Secretary of Commerce deter- 
mine that firms are entitled to receive 
assistance, the bill provides a long and 
complicated procedure for technical, fi- 
nancial, and tax assistance. 

In view of the above and other rami- 
fications of this all-important phase of 
our American economy, it would seem 
that a wise course would have been to ex- 
tend the present law for 1 year. The 
bill passed the House June 28, 1962, by 
a vote of 299 yeas to 125 nays. Prior 
to passage, a motion was made to re- 
commit the bill with instructions to re- 
port back a 1-year extension of the pres- 
ent law. The motion to recommit was 
defeated by a vote of 171 yeas to 253 
Nays. I voted for the motion to recom- 
mit and against final passage of the bill. 
The measure went to conference to iron 
out the differences of the provisions as 
Passed by the House and Senate. It is 
expected that the conferees will file their 
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compromise recommendations within the 
next few days. 

TO ESTABLISH A U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND 

DISARMAMENT AGENCY 

I voted against the establishment of 
this agency for several reasons. Since 
World War I there have been some 70 
international conferences and meetings 
concerning disarmament attended by 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. On June 29, 1961, the President 
requested legislative authority to estab- 
lish a strengthened and enlarged Dis- 
armament Agency. In the House there 
were some 70 identical, or similar bills, 
for the establishment of this Agency. 
In the first place there was considerable 
confusion as to the intent and purposes 
of this Agency. The bill, as originally 
introduced in the House, carried the title, 
“To Establish a United States Disarma- 
ment Agency for World Peace and Se- 
curity.” In the course of the hearings 
objection was raised by the American 
Legion and other veteran organizations 
to the word “disarmament.” The bill re- 
ported by the committee carried the title, 
“To Establish a U.S. Arms Control 
Agency,” yet contained provisions for 
disarmament. During the debate on the 
floor, the question was raised as to why 
the word “disarmament” was dropped 
from the title of the bill. An amend- 
ment was then offered to change the 
title to read “U.S. Peace Agency for 
World Disarmament and Security.” 

This amendment was rejected and the 
title of the bill as passed by the House 
was “To Establish a U.S. Arms Control 
Agency.” After passage by the House 
and Senate, the conferees agreed upon 
the title “To Establish a U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency,” which 
became law. 

In addition to the above, we are spend- 
ing $47 billion to build up our arms. Also 
it would indicate to our allies, or sup- 
posed to be allies, a sign of our weakness; 
and furthermore, I cannot see any rea- 
son why we should be spending millions 
to set up an agency that would grow 
and grow and not have any foreseeable 
success. 

The act provides the Director’s annual 
salary will be $22,500; the Deputy Direc- 
tor shall receive an annual salary of 
$21,500; four Assistant Directors at an 
annual salary of $20,000. The President 
may appoint by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, a General Ad- 
visory Committee consisting of not more 
than 15 members. 


FOREIGN AID 


The appropriation bill this year for 
foreign aid and related agencies was the 
highest in amount of any money bill re- 
ported for this program in the past 8 
years. Since the end of World War II, 
we have carried this foreign aid program 
into 101 of the 113 nations of the world, 
including those who will receive aid this 
year. This aid program is not limited to 
so-called free nations but we are pour- 
ing funds into dictatorships, so-called 
neutral nations, Communist-influeneed 
and Communist-dominated nations, and 
into outright Communist countries. This 
giveaway program is a major factor con- 
tributing to the continuing annual in- 
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crease in our public debt; it is primarily 
responsible for our annual budget 
deficits; it is responsible to a large 
extent for the depletion of our gold re- 
serves; it is depleting our wealth and re- 
sources and frankly many of the nations 
which are recipients of our aid are 
rapidly losing faith in our ability to 
Manage our economic and monetary 
system. Furthermore, I do not believe 
that this pending program is the solu- 
tion to the problems in our struggle 
against communism, 

Last year, 1961, it took 12,856 persons 
employed by the Federal Government to 
operate the foreign aid program; 6,478 
of them were Americans, of whom 4,466 
were in oversea positions. In addition, 
the services of 4,600 foreign nationals 
overseas and 1,778 persons employed by 
the U.S. contractors were used. All of 
these were paid out of American for- 
eign aid funds from your tax dollars. 

In several instances the Soviet Union 
has actually made use of American funds 
to further the Soviet foreign aid pro- 
gram. This information is contained in 
a report issued by the House Committee 
on Government Operations on June 25, 
1962. 

The President's request was for $7.2 
billion for foreign aid and related agen- 
cies; $4.7 billion of this amount was for 
foreign aid, from which the House cut 
$1.33 billion. Cries about cuts in the 
foreign aid program are not new. We 
have wrecked this program about 10 or 
15 times but it is still going stronger to- 
day than ever before. I voted against 
this appropriation when it passed the 
House September 20, 1962. This legis- 
lation is pending in the Senate. 


TO SET THE RECORD STRAIGHT ON 
THE SO-CALLED HOFFA SPEECH 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. ScHwWENGEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, pol- 
iticians are often the target of arrows 
and javelins of cruel and unfair criti- 
cisms. It is my opinion that false accu- 
sations are terrible things to happen to 
anybody but there is some comfort in 
knowing that when the truth finally pre- 
vails the public responds magnificently. 

There is no better evidence of this 
than in the tribute we now pay to 
Lincoln. It was during Lincoln’s Presi- 
dential administration, which of course 
was also the period of his greatest serv- 
ice to his country when he received more 
of these arrows and javelins of cruel 
and unfair criticism than any person at 
that time and since. 

Robert Taft received more than his 
share when some labor bills were passed 
and when he criticized the Govern- 
ment’s method of handling the criminal 
question in the German trials. 

That justice finally prevails is evi- 
denced in the fact that both of these 
men now have impressive monuments 
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built to their memories. It was mainly 
because they were men of principle. 

Recently, I, with other Members of the 
Congress, have been the subject of a 
news article that implied we were in some 
way coordinating our efforts to interfere 
with the orderly procedures of the courts 
in this land, that we were in league with 
the forces of evil somehow and that we 
were trying to impede the cause of jus- 
tice. This news story, Mr. Speaker, was 
written by one of America’s finest, most 
honored, and I believe, thorough re- 
porters. However, the implications left 
have not had what I would call a de- 
sired result nor has the result of it been 
entirely fair to the participants. 

Since only the accused or guilty can 
testify or confess to the facts, and be- 
cause I have great confidence in the 
character of the men who spoke on this 
subject, I am taking this opportunity to 
set the record straight. 

The article I am referring to appeared 
in the Des Moines Register, September 
21,1962. It is headed, “Bobby Unfair to 
Hoffa, Say 11 in House.” Then the 
article reads as follows in the first three 
paragraphs: 

Eleven Congressmen have launched a sharp 
attack on Robert F. Kennedy, saying they 
fear unfair tactics are being used in prosecu- 
tion of Teamster President James R. Hoffa. 

A torrent of speeches on the House floor 
Wednesday coincided with a similar attack 
Hoffa’s attorneys were making in Federal 
court in Nashville, Tenn. 

The critics of the Attorney General in- 
cluded three Democrats and eight Repub- 
licans, The Democrats were Representatives 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, of California; Don Mag- 
NUSON, of Washington; and JOHN BLATNIK, 
of Minnesota. 


This is followed by the subtitle, in bold 
type, which reads, “Include ScHWENGEL,” 
followed by the list of the Republican 
Members. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that this implies that I made a speech 
on this subject. I did not and the 
Record clearly says so on page 19961. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the first place I 
should point out the difference in ex- 
tending remarks and making a speech. 
I did not speak from the floor of the 
House at that time; I submitted my re- 
marks to tbe printed in the RECORD. 
Mr. Speaker, I was there and I listened 
to all who did make speeches. They in- 
cluded Mr. Bray, who had asked for and 
received unanimous consent to speak 30 
minutes on the subject. During the time 
he held the floor, and on his time, Mr. 
McGrecor, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT spoke, and I believe Mr. PELLy, Mr. 
Macnuson, and Mr. Moors, of West Vir- 
ginia spoke. 

All of these people, as I interpreted 
their speeches, indicated to me that they 
had no sympathy whatsoever for Hoffa— 
indeed they may not have known all of 
the facts of the Hoffa conflict with the 
Attorney General’s Office. They, as I 
understood it, were questioning the 
method and procedure and some were 
even lamenting, as I have in the past, 
the fact that this situation has not been 
properly dealt with. 

It is significant to note, too, that of 
all the people who were there that day— 
and there were many Members on the 
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floor—none rose to defend the Attorney 
General. So, I think it is clear then that 
everybody there understood that no one 
was defending Hoffa or anything sinister 
in government, or had the least desire 
to impede the wheels of justice. Rather, 
they were deeply concerned, as I am, 
when established principles of law and 
accepted procedures of law are not rec- 
ognized—indeed may even be violated. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have a great in- 
terest in this discussion because in April, 
when the steel crisis was on, I, as every 
citizen of the United States, was well 
aware of some very grave mistakes that 
were made by both the President and the 
Attorney General. I voiced concern pri- 
vately and publicly many times since 
that time about the fact that the heavy 
hand of Government threatened to 
reach in and assume the position and 
attitude of a police state. Because one 
of the most brilliant speeches made on 
that subject was made by a Congress- 
man from Iowa, and because it said so 
clearly and effectively what I had in 
mind on the subject, and because I 
though it would serve the public inter- 
est, on May 31, I took occasion to in- 
sertin the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a Copy 
of this speech. At that time I made the 
following introduction: 


Mr. Speaker, my esteemed colleague, the 
Honorable James E. BROMWELL, of Iowa's 
Second Congressional District, delivered an 
address on May 14 at the annual teachers’ 
appreciation dinner, sponsored by the John- 
son School Parent-Teacher Association, in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which sounds an alarm 
as important today as those sounded by 
Thomas Paine and Samuel Adams at the 
time of the American Revolution. At that 
time, the danger was from another system 
of government directed from outside our 
shores. The danger to which Congressman 
BroMweELt refers, the deadly growth of pow- 
er in the executive arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” is a threat within our own sys- 
tem, within our own shores. I commend this 
address to my colleagues. I urge them to 
read it, to talk about it, and to circulate it 
among their constituents so that all of us 
can have their help in seeing that we do 
not pass the point of no return in this 
situation. 


Then, I asked for permission to have 
this brilliant speech put in the RECORD. 
In this speech he says: 


Some historian may someday name the 
month of the year in which things got out 
of hand; someone bolder may do better and 
tell us the early symptoms of a breakdown 
in popular control of our national affairs. 
So far he or she has not been generally rec- 
ognized and proven sound, and until these 
things happen we shall feed on fear. 

It has happened more than once since 
Sumter and it can happen again. A chain 
of events begins, effect follows cause with 
acceleration, the point of no return is 
passed, the tide becomes irreversible, then 
unchangeable, and we come to a time of 
troubles in which even the best of us can 
only make the best of it. 

Where are we going? The answer lies in 
the future and is speculative. As your Con- 
gressman I shall give you my opinion. Un- 
less citizens act by public opinion and the 
franchise we shall continue to surrender 
rights to the Government, uncheck and un- 
balance its powers, and grant power to the 
Presidency until we shall have reverted to 
despotism. Mr. Lincoln’s word is good 
enough for me. The tyrant will not come 
to America from across the seas. If he 
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comes, he will ride down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue from his inauguration and take his res- 
idence in the White House. We have, in the 
last 15 months in the Congress, inadver- 
tently and carelessly, we must assume, 
moved at a hellish rate to establish pre- 
conditions of dictatorship. There will be 
no coup d'etat. Rather, at the worst, there 
will be an extension and vigorous exercise 
of the powers we have granted. 


Because of this, Mr. Speaker, and be- 
cause I voiced the belief of many people 
in Government that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office is the most important office 
so far as the enforcement of the law is 
concerned that can be found anywhere 
in the world, and it calls for appoint- 
ment of the best attorney that is avail- 
able in the whole United States, and 
because I firmly believe that our present 
Attorney General is not the best attor- 
ney, I have some concern about the way 
that Office has been and will be run. 

Therefore, I decided, during the pe- 
riod these other speeches were being 
made, that I should write out a state- 
ment to be extended in the Record to 
indicate my concerns, to make some 
pertinent observations, and in this way 
serve notice that this problem was be- 
ing noted in the halls of Congress. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I reiterate I did not 
make a speech, so I could not have said 
what this fine reporter quoted me as 
saying. Second, I say to you that I do 
not know enough about the Nashville, 
Tenn., situation to talk intelligently 
about it. I do know, judging from visits 
with other Members of the Congress, 
that there is some truth to the statement 
attributed to O’Konsk1, which I was re- 
ported to have spoken on, but I did not. 
The article quotes the earlier statement 
attributed to me and O’Konskxz1, but it 
made no mention of my introduction, 
which reads as follows: 

I compliment the gentleman from In- 
diana, who is leading the discussion that 
involves basic principle of law. 

Mr. Speaker, the passing of impartial laws 
to apply equally and fairly to every citizen 
of the United States is the sole ultimate 
purpose of the Congress of the United States. 

Whenever we legislate on matters that 
deal with the courts or in any way to know- 
ingly pass laws that can or will influence 
the outcome of a trial, we are ourselves vio- 
lating the basic principle and of accepted 
principle of law that has become almost 
sacred. 


If this had also been published it 
would have been obvious that the state- 
ment about the Nashville, Tenn., situa- 
tion does not naturally follow these 
opening remarks. 

The reporter reported it as it was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Evidently something happened in the 
printers’ office or the reporters’ office be- 
cause I followed this opening statement 
with a reference to the fact that the 
Attorney General who-was on trial before 
the Congress today is also the same At- 
torney General who has recommended 
certain legislation to legalize wire tap- 
ping and according to his testimony goes 
far beyond anything ever contemplated 
and clearly is an invasion of private and 
personal rights guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution. In my remarks I referred to 
a statement I had made in May and to 
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the brilliant speech made by Congress- 
man James BROMWELL on the steel crisis 
and its implications. This did not ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 

Then, as I recall, I commented on the 
fact that this was the same Attorney 
General who mistreats his dog by bring- 
ing him down to the office and assuming 
that a dog enjoys being led around by 
pretty girls in violation of the law and 
in an atmosphere where there is much 
danger for a dog to be loose and to run 
free when we all know a dog would rather 
be out in the country atmosphere where 
he could enjoy the company of little chil- 
dren and if it could not be one’s own 
little children there are always neighbor 
children who would be glad to have the 
opportunity to play with such a fine and 
lovable animal as this dog must be. 
Then I observed maybe this was the 
New Frontier’s new way to kick or drag 
a dog around. These remarks did not 
appear in the Recorp either. I have 
asked and been granted the privilege to 
have the Record amended and 
corrected. 

Let me say, in addition to all of this, 
that my record on attacking corruption, 
dishonesty, collusion in Government I 
think is pretty clear. I, as most Members 
of the Congress know, was the first to 
recommend a watchdog committee for 
the Interstate Highway System which 
has and is saving millions. 

I was the first to introduce a resolu- 
tion on the Estes scandal and it was not 
until that resolution was introduced and 
I started making some speeches on the 
importance of this matter and did some 
investigating of some facts that the 
hearings began in the House and Senate. 

Further, I reiterate that I hope the 
Hoffa proposition and all other scandals 
in Government and in which the Attor- 
ney General and others have a respon- 
sibility will be prosecuted to the limit 
under the established laws and proce- 
dures of government without any undue 
interference by anybody anywhere. 


CONGRESSMAN SCHADEBERG’S 
RECORD ON ECONOMY 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KING] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have watched with great interest the 
voting record of my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin’s First District, 
the Honorable Henry C. SCHADEBERG. 
He has consistently made his decisions 
in favor of economy with a respect for 
the taxpayer. He has repeatedly re- 
minded us that the Government has 
nothing to give anyone which it does 
not first take from the people. 

It was with more than passing in- 
terest that I noted that each free pub- 
lication the residents of the First Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin will be receiving in 
the future will bear a reminder that 
they, the taxpayers, are paying for the 
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services they receive from their con- 
gressional office. Instead of the usual 
message “With the compliments of the 
Honorable John Dough, Member of 
Congress” used by most of his colleagues, 
Mr. ScHapeserc is stamping all material 
sent to his constituents “From the office 
of Congressman Henry C. SCHADEBERG, 
with the compliments of the American 
taxpayers.” I want to commend my col- 
league for his realistic approach in try- 
ing to inform his people on the subject 
of “who pays.” 


HALF-TRUTHS AND DISTORTIONS 
BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. DoLE] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, perhaps at 
this time of the year those of us in pub- 
lic office who are candidates for reelec- 
tion should be accustomed to half-truths 
and distortions. This has not been my 
policy, and therefore those Members who 
may have opposed any of Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman’s policies in 
the past should be aware of his possible 
direct activity in your campaign. Per- 
haps it is not surprising to learn this 
member of the President’s Cabinet is 
guilty of distortion and outright un- 
truths in replying to an inquiry from 
any Member of Congress. I feel it is 
my duty as a Member who has felt the 
wrath of this political Secretary to point 
out what I consider to be proof that 
Freeman has become a political hatchet- 
man for the Kennedy administration. 

On September 20 I directed a letter to 
Mr. Freeman, protesting the shipment of 
Kansas grain from Kansas farms and 
elevators to the west coast. In that let- 
ter I stated: 

It seems to me that wheat should remain 
in the general area where it was produced, 
if storage space is available, and should be 


moved only to meet domestic and export 
needs. 


Certainly we should move grain for ex- 
port or domestic purposes, but not just 
for the purpose of relocating and storing 
it in other areas. Last year Kansas 
farmers and grainmen were threatened 
with the possible relocation of many mil- 
lions of bushels of Kansas wheat under 
the guise of civil defense which would 
have cost the American taxpayers some 
$47.2 million. Also yet unexplained is 
the shipment of over 5 million bushels 
of wheat from Kansas elevators to the 
Billie Sol Estes empire in Plainview, Tex. 
At any rate, I felt justified in asking the 
Secretary how much wheat he planned 
on moving from Kansas for purposes 
other than for export or domestic needs, 
and this was the purpose of my Septem- 
ber 20 letter. 

In his reply delivered by special mes- 
senger on the 24th day of September, Mr. 
Freeman completely evaded the question, 
but in an obvious effort to assist my op- 
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ponent who is campaigning in Kansas, 
distorted the truth, misrepresented my 
inquiry, and falsely accused me of oppos- 
ing export development programs and of 
favoring the storage of wheat rather 
than shipping it to Japan and other 
countries. He stated, “In joining with 
the grain trade to protest the efforts of 
wheatgrowers to increase wheat exports, 
you have taken a most short-sighted po- 
sition.” 

I take this time to point this out and 
would caution you against writing any- 
thing to Mr. Freeman as this would give 
him an opportunity to deliberately mis- 
interpret and misconstrue it. Remem- 
ber, we are dealing with a man who only 
last year sought quotas on every known 
agricultural commodity, including live- 
stock, with a man who this year sought 
legislative authority to confine dairy 
farmers in the Federal penitentiary for 
not keeping proper books and records 
and who sought authority to fine wheat 
producers up to $5,000 for not keeping 
proper books and records or following de- 
partmental regulations, but above all we 
should remember that Secretary Free- 
man seeks to control American agricul- 
ture, and it was under his administra- 
tion that the Billie Sol Estes scandal 
mushroomed. 

Remember, too, just a few days ago 
Freeman, at the insistence of a fellow 
Democrat House colleague, apologized to 
ODIN LANGEN, a Republican member of 
the House committee investigating the 
Estes case. Freeman accused LANGEN of 
“the grossest kind of irresponsibility,” 
and the fact that Freeman apologized 
only after urging by the subcommittee 
chairman reflects who is guilty of gross 
irresponsibility. 

Mr. Freeman is certainly welcome to 
come to Kansas, and I invite his partici- 
pation in my campaign, but believe it 
should be restricted to outright cam- 
paign activity rather than issuance of 
false statements under the cover and 
protection of his office. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries may have until midnight tonight to 
file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC REACTION TO FOUNDATION 
STUDY 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and in lude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
23, 1962, and August 20, 1962, I presented 
to the House my first and second interim 
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reports on the study of 524 tax-exempt 
foundations, which has been conducted 
by the House Small Business Committee. 
They appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of those dates. 

Our study has been confined to pri- 
vately controlled, tax-exempt founda- 
tions that are required to file tax return 
form 990-A or 1041-A. This excludes, 
first, religious organizations; second, 
educational organizations if they nor- 
mally maintain a regular faculty and 
curriculum and normally have a regu- 
larly organized body of pupils or students 
in attendance at the place where their 
educational activities are regularly car- 
ried on; third, charitable organizations, 
or organizations for the prevention of 
cruelty to children or animals, if sup- 
ported in whole or in part by funds con- 
tributed by the United States or any 
State or political subdivision thereof, or 
primarily supported by contributions of 
the general public; and, fourth, or or- 
ganizations operated, supervised, or con- 
trolled by or in connection with a re- 
ligious organization described in section 
501(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Since July 23, I have received thou- 
sands of letters in support of our investi- 
gation. They express deep concern over 
the ever-growing number and influence 
of tax-exempt foundations. 

The reactions to our study will no 
doubt be of interest to the Members. I, 
therefore, wish to insert in the Recorp at 
this point excerpts from a few of the 
letters received to date. These are in 
addition to those which I placed in the 
Recorp of August 23, 1962, and Septem- 
ber 6, 1962. 

M. A. S., Jr., Fresno, Calif.: “Please send 
me a copy of the tax exempt foundations 
study. I appreciate your dedication to the 
United States of America and to good gov- 
ernment.” 

E.C., Miami Beach, Fla.: “You are to be 
congratulated on your efforts to oppose the 
tax-free foundations.” 

J.M.H., Eureka, Mo.: “I would appreciate 
receiving a copy of your report on tax ex- 
emptions to foundations. Wishing you suc- 
cess in your much-needed service.” 

A.B.L., Manhattan Beach, Calif.: “I was 
especially impressed by the charge you made, 
to the effect that there is great danger in 
the increasing concentration of economic 
power in various foundations.” 

T.D.C., Chula Vista, Calif.: “I wish to 
thank you for the courage which you dis- 
played in speaking out against the ‘legalized 
tax dodging’ of tax exempt foundations. As 
you know, many of these foundations are 
engaged in political activities—especially 
the Ford, Carnegie, and Rockefeller Founda- 
tions. Such organizations should not be tax 
exempt.” 

C. M. M., Corpus Christi, Tex.: “I am for 
you 100 percent in your battle with the 
foundations. Keep after them.” 

C.E.R., Chevy Chase, Md.: “You are to be 
commended for your investigation of tax- 
exempt foundations, and I wish you much 
success in getting the facts about them. 
Such foundations, like commercial banks, 
are growing and attempting to enter all 
fields of activity in our commercial and so- 
cial life. Some, for example, run restaurants 
in thelr tax-free buildings, in competition 
with taxpaying restaurants in their neigh- 
borhood; some print or distribute books, in 
competition with taxpaying bookstores, etc. 
I hope you are able to get them back on 
the tax rolls, to some extent at least.” 
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O.B., Wallingford, Pa.: “First, I must con- 
gratulate you for launching your investiga- 
tion of the tax-free foundations. * * * To 
me it is outrageous that these groups which 
are set up to avoid paying taxes can use that 
money to indoctrinate a whole generation 
and bring about, through them, a complete 
change in our form of government. To me 
this is legalized theft (if there is such a 
thing).” 

L.C., Chicago, Ill.: “Your comments on the 
necessity of an ‘agonizing reappraisal’ by 
Congress on the control of foundations de- 
serves the wholehearted support of all con- 
cerned Americans.” 

C.H.K., Houston, Tex.: “I am very pleased 
to know that someone has taken a peek into 
so-called philanthropic foundations. Clean 
out the foundations.” 

BB., Berlin, N.H.: “Good for you. For 
being against tax-free foundations. There 
is too much of this going on in this coun- 
try. So few of us are paying all the taxes 
and don’t think I am of the so-called well 
to do, but my husband makes a little over 
$6,000 a year and the taxes he pays makes 
us both ill when we realize where the money 
is going.” 

B.E.W., Amarillo, Tex.: “We read about 
your attack on the misuse of tax-free foun- 
dations. We are most fortunate to have 
capable men like you to defend the people 
of the United States before the Congress.” 

J.W., Wichita Falls, Tex.: “Your stand on 
tax-exempt foundations is well taken. I be- 
lieve with you that the profits of some of 
these foundations are being used for po- 
litical activity against the best interests of 
freedom in the United States.” 

O. A., Laguna Beach, Calif.: “Congratula- 
tions on your recent report regarding the tax- 
exempt foundations. Please advise us if 
there is anything we can do to help.” 

L.F.M., Seattle, Wash.: “What you said 
concerning tax-exempt foundations ‘hit the 
nail on the head.’ Thanks so much for the 
rare courage to say what needed to be said 
for a long time. We stand firmly behind 
you. * * * God be with you as most of the 
American people will be when they learn the 
truth about these foundations.” 

M.K.M., Orange, Calif.: Im herewith 
thanking you for your rare courage in attack- 
ing our tax-exempt foundations. Please con- 
tinue until you awaken the lax Internal 
Revenue Service.” 

JER., Seattle, Wash.: “I would like to 
know if there is any chance that a law could 
be passed whereby these so-called founda- 
tions must be taxed? Why must the multi- 
millionaires be allowed to put their money 
into tax-free foundations, the poor people 
pay no taxes and live on welfare, and we in 
the middle are caught in the squeeze and 
carrying the financial burden for the whole 
Nation? Is this ruining our middle class— 
what is happening to America? 

P.H., Jamaica, N.Y.: “The article (in the 
New York Herald Tribune) tells of a report 
issued by you dealing with the assets of 
many of our largest tax-free charitable trusts. 
I would like to commend you for your work 
in this field because I believe that a study 
of this kind has been needed for many 
years. I, myself, have frequently questioned 
the altruism of some of our charitable foun- 
dations. If any tax loopholes or other unfair 
preferential treatment exist in this area, I 
hope your report will help to improve the 
situation. 

D. J PD., Stamford, Conn.: “It is indeed a 
pleasure to congratulate you and wish you 
happy hunting as you gun for big game—the 
tax-exempt subversive foundations. They 
are public enemy No. 1. * * * You should 
be backed vehemently in your major offen- 
sive against subversion and tax dodging.” 

E.H., Phoenix, Ariz.: “My main complaint 
with the operations of some of our larger 
foundations is that they come under the con- 
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trol of men who use these huge resources 
and the power that goes with it to put into 
practice ideas of their own or even ideas that 
are alien to the American way. You are on 
the trail of real pay dirt, Congressman, keep 
on the trial. This quest, if carried to its 
conclusion, combined with income tax re- 
vision, could do this Nation a world of good.” 

F. W. N., Pompano Beach, Fla: “I want to 
thank you for your courageous speech of 
July 23 to Congress ” 

E.S., Bradford, Pa.: “I do wish to thank 
you and wish you well in this probe.” 

S.S., Brooklyn, N.Y.: “I am sure the find- 
ings of your committee will illuminate an 
important though heretofore neglected area 
of tax exempt foundation operations.” 

H.L., Wethersfield, Conn.: “I have just 
read in our newspaper today of your posi- 
tion concerning tax-exempt foundations and 
you certainly have my prayers and support 
for a project badly needed and long over- 
due by our Congress. It is becoming in- 
creasingly obvious, Congressman PATMAN, 
that the chief objective of some foundations 
is tax avoidance rather than pure philan- 
thropy. Thank you and may God grant you 

courage to see this through.” 

B.J., Butler, N.J.: “Thank God someone is 
directing a few minutes to this foundation 
racket. Too many of us are fed up to the 
teeth with what the Government does and 
does not do to bring some fairness in our 
tax situation. Personally, I have known for 
years on end that many so-called foundations 
are merely blinds for big business.“ 

AE. A., New York City: “I have been watch- 
ing your commendable exposé of the tax- 
free foundation with much satisfaction. It 
is time these people were made to bear their 
fair share of the national tax burden.” 

W. A F., Highland Park, N.J.: “Would you 
be kind enough to send me a copy of the 
report of the investigation of ‘tax-exempt 
foundations’ by your fine and able commit- 
tee. Over the years I have followed with 
great interest and admiration your congres- 
sional career since the magnificent bonus 
victory of some decades ago. Thanking you 
and wishing you the best.” 

DE.L., Oxford, Pa.: “This letter is in en- 
couragement of your stand on tax-free foun- 
dations. While in theory the foundations 
are to be commended, in practice they have 
produced a Frankenstein, which if unchecked 
or not ameliorated can threaten to become 
a source of (financial) power to rival and 
maybe threaten the Government. Perhaps 
some sort of antitrust regulation could be 
designed to circumscribe their growth to 
reasonable proportions. 

G.W., Chambersburg, Pa.: “I think that 
your investigation into the improper use of 
foundations is a most essential step to stop 
the obvious abuses to which this enabling 
legislation has been subjected. We have a 
privately owned girls’ school here which has 
been run for profit for many years. This 
operation has been made into a foundation, 
with no change in the operation or manage- 
ment. It now claims tax exemption on all 
levels, including the local real estate levy. 
I hope that you will be able to show that 
the creation of foundations has offered a sub- 
stantial tax loophole and is materially nar- 
rowing the tax base, and can influence the 
Co to take the necessary steps to cor- 
rect these abuses.” 

C. J. R., Houston, Tex.: “We are 100-per- 
cent behind you. Thank you and God bless 
you.” 

H.W.S., La Mesa, Calif.: “You and your 
committee are to be commended, I am sure, 
by the voters and taxpayers, for initiating a 
study of this very important subject.” 

M.B.D., Washington, D.C.: “Please allow 
me to congratulate you on the magnificent 
job you have done in the study on founda- 
tions. It is an excellent report and pro- 
vides volumes of information on this facet 
of our economy.” 
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V.WL., Shreveport, La.: “Since we are 
down here not so far from ‘home’ we will 
write you to let you know that we admire 
your stand on the foundations issue. They 
certainly need investigating, and something 
done about them.” 

JR. H., Kansas City, Mo.: “I can appre- 
ciate the interest your committee has shown 
in the tax exemption status of many foun- 
dations existent in our society today. If 
our tax structure were not so antiquated and 
unworkable, would we have these tax-dodg- 
ing devices? The greatest thing this country 
could do to strengthen its own position im- 
measurably, and indirectly the position of 
the rest of the free world which depends so 
strongly upon us, is to revamp this tax 
structure.. If we can afford to reequip cor- 
porate producers overseas, why can’t we do 
it here? If we can give millions and billions 
away over there, why can’t we give our own 
people a break that will pay off over there 
quickly? I realize we do not live in a vac- 
uum, but this business of trying to reshape 
the entire world in the American dream 
with American money don’t work. We can 
spend a lot of this money on better educa- 
tional facilities for our children and gifted 
students who will assure us of supremacy 
in these technological races linked definite- 
ly to our security. We can spend much of 
this money on medical research. We can 
build a network of superhighways which will 
certainly give our economy a much-needed 
boost. We can also spend a great deal of it 
on promoting better understanding between 
labor and management, which I believe is a 
erying necessity.” 

M.F.F., Bronx, N.Y.: I have often won- 
dered about these organizations and their 
operations and you are to be congratulated 
on undertaking your inquiry of them. May 
good luck and lots of cooperation attend 
your undertaking in this matter.” 

A. M.S., New York City: “I have noticed 
with great interest the excellent work which 
you and your committee is doing in respect 
of making public possible abuses of some 
foundations. It would be very much appre- 
ciated if you would be good enough to send 
me a copy of any report or reports.” 

A.J.K., Elkhorn, Wis.: “I would like to com- 
mend your courage in opposing the tax 
evasions of powerful foundations.” 

B.W.K., Philadelphia, Pa.: “I have been 
deeply impressed by the information con- 
veyed in press reports, based on the second 
part of your report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on your investigation into the 
activities of tax-exempt foundations, You 
have surely brought clearly to the minds 
of intelligent people, a number of abuses 
of which such foundations may be guilty if 
there is not closer supervision by duly ap- 
pointed Government representatives. I 
know that the work of investigation is fre- 
quently not pleasant, but the dangers which 
you have brought to the public mind are 
surely worth any such discomfort.” 

F.S., Jr., Canyon, Tex.: “I see in the local 
paper that you are attempting to get the 
enormously wealthy tax-free foundations 
brought under taxes. As an overburdened 
taxpayer this makes a lot of sense. With 
all of the billions at their disposal why 
shouldn't they carry their share of the Fed- 
eral expenditures the same as you and I, 
and the masses of small people?” 

F. E. S., New York City: “You are absolutely 
correct in your statement regarding the tax- 
exempt million-dollar foundations. I have 
never seen it estimated what the total worth 
of all these exemptions amount to—but I do 
know that they are, in some instances, in 
the real estate business in competition with 
taxpaying realtors; that they earn large 
fees with mortgage loans and are free to do 
most any kind of lending business. I will 
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look forward to hearing more from your 
research along these lines.” 

W.B.G., Santa Paula, Calif.: “We support 
your courageous investigation of the power- 
ful tax-exempt foundations. It is most un- 
fair to the small taxpayer, like ours, that 
these wealthy organizations should not pay 
their share because that makes the burden 
all the heayier on us. We urge legislation 
to prohibit any foundations from tax-exempt 
status.” 

J.S., Oaks, Pa.: “I am one person of mil- 
lions in this country who operate as a one- 
man business, and am fortunate enough to 
be able to pay my way, by the grace of God, 
as long as my health continues and work 
comes my way. 

“I must give you an estimate of my income, 
because I have a business, and am obliged 
to pay in advance 25 percent of the estimate 
quarterly. In 1961 my earnings were $5,000. 
my tax $800. My self-employment tax $216. 
After food, shelter, clothing, nothing left. 

“Why don’t foundations * * * come under 
the same kind of scrutiny annually and elim- 
inate the need for millions of dollars for 
investigations? 

“I wish I had some money on my credit 
sheet that I might plough back into my 
business. At this writing my business is 
down several thousand dollars below what 
I made last year. Will there be any tax re- 
Hef? Exemptions such as cover founda- 
tions * * * are detrimental to our morale.” 

C.I.M., Sarasota, Fla.: “You are to be com- 
mended for your efforts in behalf of the 
American people. There are entirely too 
many organizations in this country operat- 
ing tax free.” 

J.U., Spokane, Wash: “Could we have a 
moratorium until revised laws can be made?” 

A.L., Forest Lake, Minn.: “I am writing to 
you in strong support for your courage in 
speaking on tax exempt foundations. It is 
time these tax dodgers were made to foot the 
bill the same as the rest of us.” 

R.E.M., Jackson, Miss.: “I certainly concur 
with your thinking in this matter. In 10 
years, the foundations will be as large as all 
the businesses in the country.” 

F. W. E., Venice, Calif.: “This card is to 
commend you on the report in re the tax 
exempt foundations. May I have two copies 
of this?” 

G.S., Asheville, N.C.: “So glad to hear you 
are investigating tax-free foundations, * * * 
Great harm has been done the citizens of 
this country and taxpayers, I might add, by 
these foundations.” 

AB. Santa Monica, Calif.: “There is ob- 
viously a need for Congress to devise new 
laws for foundations.” 

V. W., Manhasset, Long Island, N.Y.: “I 
commend you for your study of foundations 
and think an investigation is long overdue. 
Iam in a study course with 50 women. How 
can we help?” 

T.L., Kinston, N.C.: "Please keep up your 
splendid work investigating tax-exempt 
foundations.” 

J.N., Los Angeles, Calif.: “Congratulations 
on your investigation of foundations, the 
most needed ever to confront Congress. Just 
about 60 years overdue but you're starting 
so we're ahead. Don't let pressure stop you.” 

C.D.H., Amarillo, Tex.: “We thank you for 
all you are doing along this line. We pray 
that you may be successful.” 

C.A.C., Washington, D.C.: “The logic and 
the truth are all with you—so please use both 
fists relentlessly.” 

E.F., Northridge, Calif.: “I want to take 
this means of congratulating you in this 
wonderful and courageous effort. Please 
don't let anyone or anything intimidate you 
in having this matter fully brought to the 
attention of all Americans. Once again I 
want you to know that all good Americans 
are behind you 100 percent.” 
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SELF-ANALYSIS BY MINING LAW 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. AsPINALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REconb and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, September 25, 1962, at the 1962 
convention of the American Mining 
Congress in San Francisco, I acted as 
chairman of a session on the public 
lands. It was my privilege at that time 
to introduce as a speaker one of the out- 
standing executives of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, a young man who is among 
the most able and most industrious of- 
ficials of the Department of the Interior, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Public Land Management, John A. 
Carver, Jr. 

Mr. Carver's speech was a discerning 
and refreshingly frank discussion of 
executive agency operations. It fur- 
nishes a background against which we 
can understand past actions while at the 
same time, it serves to form the frame 
within which we may anticipate the fu- 
ture. As chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, I welcome 
this self analysis. 

I am pleased to include the text of 
Mr. Carver's speech for the benefit of all. 
REMARKS OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 

TERIOR, JOHN A. CARVER, JR, ANNUAL CON- 

VENTION OF THE AMERICAN MINING CON- 

GRESS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., SEPTEMBER 

25, 1962 

On his return from the Soviet Union re- 
cently, Secretary of the Interior Udall told 
me about a conversation that took place be- 
tween one of the American group and his 
Russian counterpart at a large Soviet hydro- 
electric project. The American asked the 
Russian what kind of delays they experienced 
in condemnation of rights-of-way for the 
reservoir and the project area. 

I chuckled at the story for, after all, every- 
one who thinks about it knows that in the 
Soviet system there is neither private prop- 
erty to be condemned nor procedural ob- 
stacles to the state taking what land it 
needs without regard to the impact on the 
individual occupant. 

Unthinkably, I had asked a similarly fool- 
ish question a few years ago when visiting a 
Swedish sawmill. I asked the manager what 
his workmen’s compensation insurance rates 
were, forgetting that in his country there is 
universal medical care by the state. 

We can't, I hope these stories show, achieve 
insight without an understanding of the 
governmental environment. A Swedish saw- 
mill, or a Russian hydro project, may look 
very much like their American counterpart— 
operating or building them may pose en- 
tirely different challenges. 

The administration of the mining laws 
by the Department of the Interior can be 
understood only with knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the relationships of the De- 
partment with the Congress, with the public, 
and with the courts. This is the govern- 
mental environment. 

I would like to suggest the nature of this 
environment by the use of a metaphor. The 
Department of the Interior is the manager 
of certain lands and resources. Part of its 
authority derives from the President by 
delegation or redelegation of Executive pow- 
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er, but for the purposes of our metaphor, 
I am speaking primarily of those 

functions committed to the Department or 
its head by our board of directors, the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The relationship of a board of directors 
to its hired general manager tends to vary. 
Boards can be strong or weak, sometimes 
changing as the stockholders, the voters in 
our case, shake them up. Boards can be 
strong in some areas and weak in others, 
depending on their collective interest or the 
personalities of their senior members, and 
boards of directors can show a minute in- 
terest as to some kinds of programs and an 
airy and magnanimous disinterest as to 
others. 

The general manager's responsibilities are 
a resultant of many forces. He may be 
power hungry or timid, or both at once. A 
strong manager encroaches on the policy for- 
mulating prerogatives of his board, and a 
weak one may exasperate his board by petty 
questions and general indecisiveness. Good 
managers willingly take responsibility, but 
keep the board fully informed; bad ones 
duck responsibility, and conceal errors. 
First and foremost, and above everything 
else, the brilliant understands the 
nature of the relationship itself—the para- 
mountcy of law, the necessity for both def- 
erence and dash, the willingness to share 
successes and to shoulder failures gener- 
ously. 

So it is in the various mining laws which 
this Department is called upon to manage. 
Our board of directors has time and again 
expressed confidence in the Department as 
a true and faithful servant of the interest 
of the stockholders, the people of the United 
States. It has done this by committing 
much of the decisionmaking process to the 
discretion of the head of the Department. 
Some managers have carried this too far; 
others have been diffident and timid. A 
Secretary like Carl Schurz or Harold Ickes 
could lecture or cow a Congress into sub- 
mission or subservience on a given issue, or 
at a given time, but the most flamboyant 
of Secretaries in this custodial Department's 
long history could never successfully arro- 
gate to themselves the lawmaking power for 
very long. 

When administrators take over the func- 
tion of legislating, free government ends. 

The metaphor invites further pursuit, but 
lest you think it too simple and easy, let 
me a couple of complicating con- 
ditions. It is only very, very rarely that 
the Secretary of a major Government De- 
partment makes the action-decision which 
fixes, for good or ill, the impact of a law 
upon the individual citizen. Mostly the 
Department’s action is taken by one of the 
dozen or so bureaus and offices into which 
the management responsibilities of the De- 
partment have been divided. 

So whether a Secretary is strong or weak, 
grasping or retiring, noisy or quiet, does not 
fully tell the story of the relationship of 
the manager to its board. The Department 
is an institution, and it tends to take to 
itself the personality of its Secretary. But 
bureaus have personalities, too, and there 
may be wide variance among them and with- 
in each of them, The Department is not so 
much a manager as a management team, and 
sometimes the team is not very unified. 

The different specialists on the manage- 
ment team often have to consider, each from 
his own viewpoint, proposed actions in fur- 
therance of the managerial responsibilities 
committed to the Department. Particularly 
in the flelds of public lands and mineral ad- 
ministration where responsibilities are fre- 
quently shared, it is more common than not 
that bureaus reporting to different assistant 
secretaries must act in concert. 

The Solicitor, as the general counsel on 
the management team, must measure the im- 
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pact of the law upon given fact situations, 
and where he deems it advisable, he may ex- 
pound what the board of directors really 
meant or didn’t mean when it used certain 
language. Occasionally these measured and 
assured phrases fall less than lightly on the 
ears of the members of the board, still 
around and active, who devised the language 
in the first place. 

The board itself has contemplated that 
its general instructions, the laws, shall be 
translated into detailed regulations, which 
are promulgated and published in the Code 
of Federal Regulations. The body of regula- 
tions assumes in certain areas truly formi- 
dable proportions—consider the regulations 
implementing the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920. 

The board may be aware of, but it hasn't 
affirmatively authorized, a different kind of 
compendium of what the managers think its 
real intentions were. That is the persistent, 
and occasionally pernicious, adjunct of the 
Code of Federal Regulations, the “Manual.” 
The Manual, any manual, as those of you 
who are veterans of Government service 
know, is a device intended for the dissemina- 
tion of internal instructions and procedures. 
Where these procedures involve substantive 
matters that are more properly regulative it 
too frequently then becomes the device to 
remove commonsense from the administra- 
tive process. It is internal; not designed for 
the public; it is revered by its authors and 
some of its users, because in its attempt to 
produce uniformity it may convert decision- 
making into a rote or mechanical process. 
Manuals try to anticipate and provide for 
all conceivable contingencies, and inferen- 
tially to invite total inaction if a given situa- 
tion doesn’t fit, at least until the manual is 
changed. I believe that instructions which 
guide departmental decisionmaking ought to 
be public and published, not concealed in 
manuals. 

Manuals interpret regulations; regulations 
interpret statutes; but, in theory at least, 
the facts and law are wedded in published 
decisions and opinions. These, taken to- 
gether, form a distinct reference source for 
one who seeks insight into the governmen- 
tal environment. Indexed, cross-referenced, 
and digested, they are the departmental 
equivalent of precedent case law which fills 
out the chinks of the legislative structure. 

I hope I have not inferred that the failure 
of the Department to be monolithic is a bad 
thing, by itself. On the contrary, this frac- 
tionation of responsibility serves a useful 
purpose. An inbuilt system of checks and 
balances has restrained or prevented many 
a hasty or ill-advised effort to exercise im- 
providently the management responsibilities 
committed to the Department. 

Congress occasionally plays a part in this 
fractionation. It commits programs to 
specific bureaus; it created an assistant sec- 
retaryship for a specific program interest, 
although it earlier had approved a reorgani- 
zation plan which left the assignment of 
responsibilities among lesser officials as a 
prerogative of the Secretary. 

Congress pronouncements for different 
programs within the Department sometimes 
seem difficult to reconcile each with the 
others as the different bureaus seek to carry 
them out. 

Complexity alone, however, is neither a 
check nor a . Let me repeat: I be- 
lieve that instructions which guide Depart- 
mental decision making ought to be public 
and published, not concealed in manuals. 
And I firmly contend that stare decisis is a 
peculiarly inappropriate crutch to justify de- 
cisions if those decisions fly in the face of 
the facts and commonsense. 

An appellate system independent of com- 
mand channels is vital to procedural due 
process. But an independent appellate re- 
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view does not necessarily require an abdica- 
tion of su ibility. Some of 
the Department's actions at the field level 
are affirmed on appeal in circumstances 
where a supervisory reconsideration would 
admittedly have resulted in a different de- 
cision or action, Furthermore, an appellate 
system develops a great deal of information 
which may never be fed back to the admin- 
istrators. Constant vigilance as to the effi- 
cacy of existing law and regulations to ac- 
complish the objectives laid down by the 
Congress is the duty of all. Conformance 
with the intricacies of regulations is a neces- 
sary requisite to the acquisition of the valua- 
ble rights which Congress has authorized 
the Department to dispense. But time and 
attention should go too to a consideration of 
whether the rules could be made less intri- 
cate and the procedures more simple. 

A manager who comes to a board meet- 
ing without suggestions for action by the 
board is only partly doing his job. An in- 
stitutional manager, like the Interior De- 
partment, needs all the information it can 
get as to where and how the system might 
be improved, both internally, and by revi- 
sions of the laws. The Department—any 
department—automatically and instinctively 
insists that things are always going per- 
fectly until the fact that they are going 
highly imperfectly becomes painfully obvi- 
ous to the whole world. 

At some point in time, I must relate all of 
this metaphorical generality to the admin- 
istration of the mining laws, and I suspect I 
can’t put it off any longer. 

What can I say about the administration of 
the mining laws in this governmental en- 
vironment which isn’t a justification of ac- 
tion or inaction, or a rationale of decisions 
made? 

The mining law of 1872, as currently in- 

administered, 


matter of controlling the acquisition of 
public land for mining purposes, and control 
of its occupancy, than the Congress would 
be likely to give it in Fal general revision 
which we might suggest. 

What does the Mining Act of 1872 permit 
us to do? Section 2319 of the Revised Stat- 
utes provides now, as it has since 1872, that 
certain “valuable mineral deposits in lands 
belonging to the United States * shall 
be free and open to exploration and pur- 
chase.” Section 2322 still purports to give 
locators exclusive and inheritable rights of 
possession and enjoyment of the surface, 
even though it was modified to provide for 
multiple use of the surface in 1955. 

A 90-year-old law ought to have achieved 
some precision of meaning. In law school I 
read Mr. Lindley’s treatise, and found, as did 
a succession of generations of western law- 
yers, a test which still seems to me to be 
adequate for the administrator of the public 
land laws: 

“While it is difficult to formulate a defini- 
tion sufficiently comprehensive in itself to 
cover all possible exigencies, we think that a 
conservative application of the rules govern- 
ing statutory construction, heretofore enu- 
merated in connection with the adjudicated 
cases and rulings of the land department, 
permits us to deduce the following: 

“The mineral character of the land is es- 
tablished when it is shown to have upon or 
within it such a substance as— 

“(a) Is r as mineral, according 
to its chemical composition, by the standard 
authorities on the subject; or 

“(b) Is classified as a mineral product in 
trade or commerce; or 

“(c) Such a substance (other than the 
mere surface which may be used for agri- 
cultural purposes) as possesses economic 
value for use in trade, manufacture, the 
sciences, or in the mechanical or ornamental 
arts; 
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“And it is demonstrated that such sub- 
stance exists therein or thereon in such 
quantities as render the land more valuable 
for the purpose of removing and marketing 
the substance than for any other purpose, 
and the removing and marketing of which 
will yield a profit; or it is established that 
such substance exists in the lands in such 
quantities as would justify a prudent man 
in expending labor and capital in the effort 
to obtain it.” 

Now let us examine the rule of discovery 
and the so-called marketability test as it 
presently applies. In a memorandum to me, 
the Bureau of Land Management quite boldly 
states that our interpretation of the basic 
statute has undergone considerable change: 

“The Department continually reiterates 
that it consistently adheres to the prudent 
man rule as a test for determining validity 
of discovery in mining claims located under 
the general mining laws of 1872. Neverthe- 
less, from a review and comparison of the 
decisions of today as against those of yester- 
year it is readily apparent that the concept 
of ‘prudence’ has undergone a radical change 
and is unquestionably more strict today than 
previously. While the rule appears un- 
changed, the criteria now required to show a 
valid discovery have become much more 

mt.” 

In the other instance we found ourselves 
bound by an interpretive standard of the 
mining laws which constituted a separate 
and additional standard to the prudent man 
rule laid down by Judge Lindley. In it, we 
found the doctrine of present marketability 
carried to the extreme of rejecting good 
judgment and commonsense. 

The question was whether a patent could 
issue to certain claims for nonmetallic min- 
erals not necessarily of widespread occur- 
rence. Two paragraphs summarize the is- 
sues: 

“The probabilities of success in any min- 
ing venture are never certain. Unforeseen 
and unknown circumstances may work to 
bring disaster upon the most prudent of 
plans. However, in this situation it appears 
to us, after considering all known factors, 
that an ordinary prudent man would be jus- 
tified in further expenditure of time and 
effort in the reasonable expectation of de- 
veloping a paying mine. This we conclude 
despite the fact that it has not been demon- 
strated that the product can be presently 
marketed at a profit. We base this conclu- 
sion upon the following considerations: (1) 
there is an existing market for the product, 
(2) this market, over the past 10 years, has 
shown considerable expansion and increase, 
(3) the applicant for patent is a reputable 
company of recognized management ability 
and to date had expended approximately 
$30,000 in the development of this deposit 
with the expectation of an ultimate profit- 
able operation, (4) no other significant con- 
flicting use exists for the land and the ap- 
plicant has apparently acted in good faith 
and does not seek the land for nonmining 
purposes, (5) nonmineral surface land values 
are insignificant, (6) two operations mining 
this product now exist within the State. 

“Only two issues are involved: (1) the 
deposit is of medium quality and due to 
certain color variations may command a 
restricted market, and (2) the establishment 
of a profitable operation would depend upon 
the negotiation of a favorable freight rate. 
Considering these two points it appears rea- 
sonable to conclude that the applicant may 
have the management ability to develop or 
expand existing outlets or to capture a por- 
tion of the existing market. The question 
of freight rates is one of negotiation. The 
issues here are very narrow and the success 
or failure of the operation is largely depend- 
ent upon the business acumen and mana- 
gerial ability of the applicant. In these 
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circumstances it appears unnecessarily re- 
strictive to require, as an absolute certainty, 
that there be a demonstration of present 
marketability of the product at profit. We 
are of the opinion that the prudent man 
concept has been met in this case and if 
reexamination of the rule of the decisions 
previously mentioned will permit, we recom- 
mend that patent issue.” 

The application of the present market- 
ability rule in the case discussed above may 
now be reviewed in light of a new memoran- 
dum opinion which stresses two points: 

“There are two points which we wish to 
stress. The first is that the marketability 
test is only one aspect of the prudent man 
test, albeit a very important aspect since in 
the absence of marketability no prudent man 
would seem justified in the expenditure of 
time and money. The second is that each 
case must be judged on its own facts. The 
rigid application of rules mistakenly inter- 
preted from departmental decisions could 
lead to incorrect decisions in the field.” 

For another expression of view on this sub- 
ject, I refer you to the comments of Mr, 
Byron Mock, who traces the bootstrap odys- 
sey of the “present marketability” test in a 
fine paper delivered at the Rocky Mountain 
Mineral Law Institute last year. 

If this case, taken as an illustrative ex- 
ample only, were controlled by the present 
marketability doctrine in the manner just 
outlined, it would not have stood, in my 
view, for a desirable management objective, 
unless denying patent is by itself always a 
desirable objective. Foster v. Seaton, often 
cited to be judicial recognition of the 
present marketability test, said that the De- 
partment’s application of the test to deny 
a mineral patent in favor of a competing and 
departmentally favored use of the land, was 
not unreasonable. Denial of patent in my 
illustration might be said to have had the 
virtue of saving the stockholders of the 
claims from the recklessness of their board 
and managers, who presumably would have 
spent further money developing the property 
notwithstanding a governmental conclusion 
that they were bound to lose. But not all 
cases are this simple. 

Today a multitude of beneficial uses com- 
petes for a dwindling public land inheri- 
tance, compelling those who administer the 
public land laws (including the mining laws) 
to be ever more mindful of the trust re- 
posed in them. If, in these circumstances 
the mineral industry should insist upon use 
of the “prudent man” rule as a cure-all for 
the land tenure problem, it would do itself 
a signal disservice. Can we honestly expect 
a local public land administrator to decide 
whether or not it would be prudent to in- 
vest in the development of, say, a porphyry 
copper deposit, a titaniferous magnetite de- 
posit, or a limestone deposit, lying unde- 
veloped and far from existing markets? 
Corporate decisions in such cases must be 
based largely on economic factors not only 
unavailable for consideration by public land 
administrators, but also beyond their ca- 
pacity to evaluate, even if made available 
to them. Local administrators cannot be 
expected to realistically second-guess such 
major corporate decisions as the erection of 
copper smelters, steelworks, or cement plants, 
with only drill logs and engineer’s reports 
before them. It thus becomes clear that 
when we attempt to apply the “prudent 
man” rule to the exploitation of major min- 
eral resources, we find we are no longer 
evaluating the mineral resource itself, but 
rather the good faith and the corporate 
ability of the mining company. And if the 
mining company is unwilling or unable to 
demonstrate factually a high probability of 
future profit from such undeveloped mineral 
resources, then the public land administra- 
tor, faced as he is with the necessity of bal- 
ancing so many aspects of broad public 


interest, can scarcely be blamed if he con- 
cludes the venture to be merely speculative 
and not worthy of investment of a “prudent 
man's“ risk capital. 

The matter of possession of the surface 
also presents a somewhat different situa- 
tion, for here the courts’ early pronounce- 
ments decried surface occupancy for non- 
mining purposes. Even so, we can find 
evidence of a major change in the attitude 
of the Department. Formerly, the 
sovereign reviewed nonmining surface use 
when it was called to its attention— 
generally when other rights were challenged 
or other governmental use or disposition 
interfered with. I should mention, of course, 
that the 1955 act restricted the use of the 
surface for nonmining purposes. 

Consequently, section 2322 of the Revised 
Statutes, which specifically provides for an 
inheritable possessory right to the surface 
where a valid mineral location is made and 
the laws are complied with, has been relied 
upon by whole communities in some 
mineralized areas which are built on un- 
patented mining claims. 

But reliance on this kind of title is il- 
lusory, and this Department, seeking to 
make the land available for other uses, and 
responding to some extent to public criti- 
cism for “permitting” nonmining use of 
these claims, undertook to oust as squatters, 
some people who had remained in peaceful 
and undisturbed possession of an un- 
patented mining claim for a half century or 
50, 
The impact of this program was so harsh, 
and seemed so inequitable, that the De- 
partment did what a good manager 
should—it took the matter up with its board. 
Cooperating with the Congressman of the 
district most seriously involved, legislative 
action was recommended by the Depart- 
ment to permit these “equities” to be 
recognized. Congressman JOHNSON’s bill 
and Senator CHURCH'S similar bill have 
passed the two Houses of Congress and are 
awaiting final resolution of differences be- 
tween them. 

Here I do not conceive that the manager 
can fairly be charged with any relaxation of 
his stewardship of public resources. Making 
recommendation for legislative action in a 
situation where any impartial student 
would conclude that the rules governing 
were changed in midstream is a duty of the 
manager. To make recommendations which 
conform with a basic standard of fairness 
and fairplay is also indicated. 

One final instance: In 1955 the Congress 
amended the Materials Act to withdraw de- 
posits of common varieties of sand, stone, 
gravel, pumice, pumicite, and cinders from 
locatability under the historic mining law. 
During legislative consideration of the bill, 
the Senate Interior Committee pondered 
whether limestone suitable for use in the 
manufacture of portland cement would con- 
tinue to be locatable, and that committee 
concluded in its report that it should. 

A legal opinion in rather unfortunate lan- 
guage concluded that, as vast deposits of 
limestone exist throughout the United States 
and could be manufactured into portland 
cement, limestone was not subject to loca- 
tion under the mining laws. Accordingly, 
the language in the Senate report could not 
be relied upon to modify an unambiguous 
statute, and would have to be ignored. 

This matter eventually was resolved by a 
clarifying amendment of our regulations, 
conforming to the expression of legislative 
intent. I discuss the case, not to criticize 
the opinion, but to call attention to the 
reason this matter engendered so much 
concern. 

It is not always appreciated that as it is 
administered and interpreted in this De- 
partment, the basic 1872 act grants to the 
Department a power much broader than the 
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right to deny a patent. A denial of a patent 
usually means that the claim is void. Its 
voidness, logically, relates to its very begin- 
ning, the failure to make a discovery of a 
valuable mineral deposit. So in recent years, 
the Department has uniformly accompanied 
a denial of patent with a cancellation of 
the claim, 

Thus, a decision or an opinion in a par- 
ticular case has significance far beyond the 
one claim or the one locator in question. 
Equal treatment of persons similarly sit- 
uated as well as proper protection of the 
public interest demands prompt and affirma- 
tive action to void all claims in the same 
category. Soa single decision creates a sword 
of Damocles suspended over the collective 
head of any industry whose future is depend- 
ent upon located claims of that character— 
or a community of third-generation residen- 
tial occupants. The stakes become enor- 
mously high, even when the immediate claim 
in controversy is of modest proportions. 

The most restrictive position which the 
Department could take with reference to the 
mining laws of 1872 is their administrative 
repeal—to retain land in Federal ownership 
by administration and interpretation so that 
acquisition of title to mining claims as a 
practical matter becomes impossible. A 
simple thing like failing to get around to 
the mineral examination which is necessary 
prior to patent can stall a claim until all but 
the hardiest applicants give up. 

This involves a perfectly moral objective. 
There isn’t anything sacred about the prin- 
ciple of free exploration and purchase of 
valuable deposits of minerals on the public 
lands of the United States. When we were 
asked recently to suggest legislative ap- 
proaches to eliminate the nonmining use of 
the surface of mining claims, I suggested 
(unofficially) that a perfectly constitutional 
and supportable law could be passed making 
all minerals leasable. 

But a moral objective does not justify an 
immoral procedure. Disagreement with a 
law's objective does not relieve the 
bility of its enforcement. Repeal or amend- 
ment of statutes is as much the legislature’s 
prerogative as is their enactment. This De- 

ent can interpret the words “valu- 
able mineral deposit” until the courts or the 
Congress say to us nay, but to use this power 
of administration and interpretation to re- 
peal the law itself ought to be beyond the 
pale, 

I have discussed with several distin- 
guished Western lawyers, long experienced 
in the mining business, how it has come 
about that such a sweeping change could 
take place in the interpretation of a very 
simple statute. 

Scholarly legal papers have been written 
on the anatomy of the change. Philosophi- 
cally, I would guess that the root of the 
matter is in the word “free’—‘valuable 
mineral deposits in lands belonging to the 
United States, shall be free“ —in the 1872 
act. Courts have been willing to accord to 
the manager considerable leeway in inter- 
preting statutes which authorize transfer 
of property from public to private ownership 
for less than full consideration. Judge 
Lindley could not have written his summary 
of the law as including the “prudent man” 
concept in the early part of this century had 
this not been the case. 

And as the country has become more and 
more crowded, this original interpretive 
process has simply been extended, until the 
process of extension itself has achieved a 
measure of judicial recognition. 

Of late, getting judicial review has been 
difficult. This is usually the case where one 
of the parties is the sovereign, and the sov- 
ereign is almost always an interested party 
now that the remaining public land is in a 
withdrawn status, 
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As to our own hearing and appellate sys- 
tem, I can only observe that the hearing 
examiners seem to a considerable extent to 
be prisoners of the intradepartmental sys- 
tem of jurisprudence, if citation of authority 
is any measure. 

I have said to this association in the past 
that I think the mining laws were conceived 
in a Jeffersonian philosophy for handling of 
the public lands and settling the West with 
which I agree. The right to explore the pub- 
lic domain lands for minerals provided for 
in 1872 has been relatively little interfered 
with; certainly not so much as the con- 
comitant right to occupy and purchase. 
This right to explore continues to serve a 
useful public purpose. 

Furthermore, I defend this Department’s 
right and duty to manage the lands and 
mineral resources in the light of the changed 
and changing conditions of the 20th cen- 
tury, and I know that the Congress and the 
people demand that we hold to that stand- 


That we have the ability to nullify the 
mining laws by interpretation and adminis- 
tration does not mean that we have done so. 
Quite to the contrary, it seems that not only 
the land speculators, unscrupulous leeches 
on the poor and the defenseless, but the ex- 
otic, promotional type mining operators haye 
been able to make quite a good thing out 
of the mining laws, particularly placers. 

Modern technology makes even present 
marketability a test which can be met in cer- 
tain low-grade mineral values. The gold 
dry placering operation and the so-called 
black sands, alluvial deposits of magnetite, 
ilmenite, hematite, garnet, rutile, chromite, 
and the like, have accounted for probably a 
half million acres of recent locational ac- 
tivity in Arizona. Since that State’s laws 
require a discovery hole, grazing and other 
permitted surface uses are being interfered 
with. 

Misuse of the mining laws by the land 
speculators is a particularly virulent evil, 
which works its damage before the Govern- 
ment can do much about it. 

The absence of a mining claim recorda- 
tion system is an extremely hurtful admin- 
istrative handicap. 

But you don't get rid of bad laws by bad 
administration, nor do you get rid of the 
bad features of good laws by bad adminis- 
tration. Where we face administrative dif- 
ficulties by reason of misuse of the mining 
laws, money to get more policemen to drive 
off the occupants is a stopgap measure, and 
no substitute for legislative assault upon the 
evil itself. 

No, the answer I think lies to some extent 
in what I have tried to do here today—to 
suggest that we've pulled, twisted, and 
hauled on the mining laws until we've 
virtually paralyzed ourselves in achieving 
the necessary improvements. 

A necessary first step toward relieving this 
paralysis is to lay open, before the inter- 
ested public, the details of the workings of 
the entire organism of mining law adminis- 
tration—the governmental environment, I 
called it earlier. 

Now that I’ve done part of this job, or 
tried to, I am sure I shall be charged with 
advocating that the Department be more lib- 
eral in its interpretations of the present min- 
ing law. This I deny, just as I deny that I 
advocate being more strict. All I advocate 
is the quite unexceptionable proposition that 
we ought to leave to the legislature that 
which is legislative, and try to do a great 
deal better job of administering. 

Mining law administration must be seen 
in the context of the relationship of the 
Department to the Congress, in the context 
of the somewhat divided administrative re- 
sponsibility within the Department, and in 
the philosophical context of how courts in- 
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terpret laws which give administrators the 
right to dispense privileges or benefits. 

If the Mining Act of 1872 has become a 
weapon of the administrator, as well as a 
refuge of the miner, as I think it has, then 
recognition of the fact may further the con- 
sideration by the Congress of what amend- 
ments are indicated. 

I look at this as an exercise in the art of 
government, a subject which delights me, 
This free Government of ours is worth all 
the time and attention it can get from 
each and all of us. 

Others on this panel may see in the grow- 
ing conservatism which I have described an 
erosion of the laws of discovery. But so long 
as the mining laws remain blind to the 
broader aspects of public land management 
and continue to grant supplemental benefits 
in land and resources unrelated to mining, 
the administration of those laws must in- 
evitably demand of miners an ever stricter 
demonstration that a valuable mineral de- 
posit exists upon their claims. If this gives 
miners a chilly feeling of exposure, it is not 
because the Department of the Interior is 
trying to pull away from them the warm 
blanket of the law's protection, but because 
the needs and problems of the mining in- 
dustry have grown too large for adequate 
coverage by this statute. Our mutual con- 
cern is properly a hand-in-glove effort for 
an improved statute which could be admin- 
istered in the interests of mineral develop- 
ment, free from the interplay of tensions 
between a frustrated industry and an ap- 
prehensive public. 

Like Mark Twain's reference to the 
weather, it is almost habitual to say that 
the mining laws are outmoded and demand 
revision. Unlike the weather, however, it is 
within our competence to solve this problem 
and to conform these laws to the needs of the 
current time. But talking about it doesn’t 
get the job done. 

For the better part of an hour now I have 
engaged in something of an intellectual strip- 
tease—an introspective analysis of the proc- 
esses which have been at work in the admin- 
istration of the mining laws. Most of you 
are familiar, in one degree or another, with 
the results of this process. Some of you 
have been vocal in your criticism of these 
results. One of my purposes has been to 
show that there is a logical pattern of cause 
and effect for the situation in which we 
find ourselves—not as an apology, but to lay 
the groundwork for what I believe to be the 
lessons of this experience. 

No devotee of self-flagellation, I have not 
indulged in this process as a public con- 
fession of administrative fault. Nor can I 
be satisfied with carping criticism aimed at 
those who conduct the governmental proc- 
ess—whether they be lawyers, geologists, 
economists, or any other variety of land 
management specialists. The present state of 
the mining law is a complex of many influ- 
ences—all of which fall under the umbrella 
of a changing society in a world of change. 
The plain, cold fact of the matter is that in 
1962 we are trying to do business in a build- 
ing whose cornerstone reads “1872.” It has 
been added to, patched up, and propped up— 
but its basic character still remains as the 
primary influence on our method of doing 
business. So long as we work in an anti- 
quated environment, those who are charged 
with doing the job will be forced to devise 
ways of making the result compatible with 
the prevailing public interest, as they see it. 

What I am really saying is that every in- 
centive and motivation in the present frame- 
work of Federal mining law tends toward the 
kinds of tortured construction that I have 
cited. It is morally offensive to any person 
dedicated to the public interest to see hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of a public trust 
siphoned off under the guise of “free and 
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open” access for mineral development when 
it seems obvious that the highest and best 
use of this land lies in some other direction. 
I maintain that it is totally unrealistic to 
expect this attitude to change until we bring 
the legal framework of the mining system 
into conformity with the actual social and 
industrial environment of this decade. 

Is it the obligation of the Government to 
assume this burden alone? I think not. If 
not, who else has the most direct interest 
and responsibility? My frank answer is that 
you—the organization and the people pres- 
ent in this room and those you represent— 
must make your constribution out of your 
own self-interest as well as a decent respect 
to your own peculiar obligation to the public 
interest. 

I say this, not as a way of shirking my 
part of the job, but out of a realistic ap- 
preciation that success can come only with 
your cooperation. Certainly, if the indus- 
try comes out in monolithic opposition to 
sensible change, we will be condemned to 
wallow in this morass until an aroused pub- 
lic demands radical reform. History teaches 
us that many unwise things are done in the 
heated atmosphere of such crusades. 

I have been intentionally open and frank 
in my self-analysis here. It seems to me 
incumbent upon a responsible industry to do 
likewise—not in open forum, but with equal 
honesty in your own councils. Your indus- 
trial future is at stake and you owe it to 
yourselves and the Nation to take a compre- 
hensive inventory which will permit a pre- 
cise definition of the mining industry’s 
proper stake in the public land heritage of 
the American people. 

The objective of the Department of the 
Interior in this administration is to manage 
the public land resources in a manner which 
will promote the total national welfare. This 
means, among other things, the intelligent 
development of the mineral resources to 
meet the needs of an expanding economy. It 
means full recognition of the legitimate 
interests of the mining industry to the end 
that it participates in the Nation's prosper- 
ity. I call upon you to define the metes and 
bounds of that interest and to join in a 
mutual effort to translate that definition 
into a public lands mining policy which the 
Congress can adopt as the law of a pros- 
perous land. 


TRIBUTE TO COUNTY AND COMMU- 
NITY AGRICULTURE COMMITTEES 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Rarns] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, during our 
recent deliberations in an attempt to 
solve our so-called agriculture problem 
through the enactment of suitable legis- 
lation, I could not help but think of the 
men who make up the 3,056 county com- 
mittees in this great Nation of ours and 
the 27,000 community committees who 
will have the enormous task of taking 
these laws we pass here and implement- 
ing and administering them to their fel- 
low farmers there at home. 

I think it is only fitting that we recog- 
nize the tremendous task that is theirs 
and the achievements they have accom- 
plished in the past. Under our existing 
law, which I hope will never be changed, 
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the local administrative responsibility 
for administering farm programs is 
placed with these farmers through the 
community, county, and State commit- 
tees. Farmers participating in pro- 
grams in the community elect annually 
from their number a community com- 
mittee of three members. The newly 
elected chairman or vice chairman, re- 
spectively, of the community committee 
serves as a delegate to the county con- 
vention. These delegates elect from 
the farmers participating in the pro- 
grams in the county a county committee 
of three members. The county agent is 
an ex officio member of the committee 
unless elected secretary of the commit- 
tee. As I said before, there are 27,000 
community committees and 3,056 coun- 
ty committees. 

Community committees provide local 
leadership and supervision in assisting 
the county committees in carrying out 
programs assigned to them. They in- 
form the farmers of the purposes and 
provisions of programs and arrange for 
and conduct community meetings of pro- 
gram participants. In addition to the 
above, they perform such other duties 
as may be assigned by the office manager 
under the direction of the county com- 
mittee. Farmer-elected ASCS commit- 
teemen are aware of the impact of the 
farm income on the economy, not only 
on his immediate community but also 
upon the Nation as a whole. These 
farmer-committeemen know that their 
fellow businessmen are almost complete- 
ly relying upon the income received from 
farms, which moves from the hands of 
the farmers to the businessman. 

This makes the farmer-committee 
system of utmost importance to the over- 
all economy of the Nation and the will 
of the Nation to resist communism and 
preserve our American way of life and 
strive to free the enslaved people 
throughout the world. 

We owe our farmer-elected ASCS com- 
mitteemen a great debt of gratitude for 
giving freely of their time to help their 
fellow farmer and the Nation as a whole 
in trying to make our farm programs 
work as efficiently and as effectively as 
possible. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
point out to each of you and to the Na- 
tion as a whole the contributions being 
made by these men and I strongly feel 
that they should be commended for their 
efforts. 


GOVERNOR BARNETT, OF 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nix] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the recent de- 
fiance of Federal authority by Gov. Ross 
Barnett, of Mississippi, evokes and mer- 
its the condemnation of millions of our 
law-abiding citizens. I, therefore, here- 
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with bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues my telegram to President Ken- 
nedy dispatched this day: 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1962. 
President JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In the event that Gov. Ross Barnett, of 
Mississippi, refuses to appear before the 
Fifth U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in New 
Orleans, La., on Friday, September 28, the 
power of the Federal Government must be 
invoked immediately. Yes, even the use of 
U.S. troops must be utilized to bring the 
offenders to book. 

I urge in the strongest possible terms that 
prompt and positive action be taken against 
Barnett and all others found to be in con- 
tempt, as an assurance to the millions of 
law-abiding people of this country that this 
administration will not tolerate any threat 
to this Nation whether it comes from with- 
in or without. 

Respectfully, 
Rosert N. C. Nix, 
Member of Congress. 


RETIREMENT OF ASSISTANT SUR- 
GEON GENERAL ARNOLD B. KUR- 
LANDER 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw the attention of the House 
to the retirement on September 30 of 
one of our distinguished commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service. 

I refer to Assistant Surgeon General 
Arnold B. Kurlander, who is leaving 
after 23 years of outstanding service to 
this Nation. 

Dr. Kurlander has devoted his pro- 
fessional career to the Public Health 
Service. A native of Cleveland, Ohio, he 
attended Western Reserve University 
and obtained his medical degree from 
Ohio State University’s School of Medi- 
cine in 1939. He earned his master of 
public health degree from the University 
of Michigan in 1947. 

Upon completion of his internship at 
the Public Health Service hospital in 
New Orleans in 1939, Dr. Kurlander be- 
came a commissioned officer and served 
in Public Health Service hospitals in 
Galveston, Tex.; Norfolk, Va.; and Bos- 
ton, Mass. Following assignment to the 
Arizona State Health Department from 
1945 to 1946, he was detailed to the Ohio 
State Health Department for 3 years. 

In 1950, Dr. Kurlander was given his 
first headquarters post in Washington 
as Chief of the Program Development 
Branch, Division of Tuberculosis Con- 
trol. He was then made Assistant Chief 
of the Division of Chronic Diseases and 
Tuberculosis Control and subsequently 
Chief of the chronic disease program. 

In 1957 he was named Assistant to the 
Surgeon General and a year later, As- 
sistant Surgeon General for program. 
In June of 1958 he was promoted to 
Deputy Chief of the Service’s Bureau of 
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Medical Services. He was appointed 
Assistant Surgeon General of the Serv- 
ice in January 1960. 

During World War II, Dr. Kurlander 
served as Assistant Surgeon of the U.S. 
Coast Guard, whose medical care pro- 
gram is under the direction of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. From 1948 to 1950 
he was instructor and then assistant 
professor of preventive medicine at Ohio 
State University’s School of Medicine. 

Like most of his colleagues in the Pub- 
lic Health Service, Dr. Kurlander be- 
longs to a number of professional asso- 
ciations and is an active participant in 
several organizations in the field of dis- 
ease prevention. He is on the board of 
directors of the Chronic Disease Re- 
search Institute, of Buffalo, N.Y., and 
is a trustee of the Health Research 
Foundation, Inc., of Asheville, N.C. He 
is a diplomate of the American Board 
of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health, a fellow of the American Public 
Health Association and the American 
College of Preventive Medicine, and a 
member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Military 
Surgeons. 

Although he is primarily concerned 
with public health, Dr. Kurlander has 
had practical experience as a clinician 
and surgeon. And he is, of course, a 
veteran administrator of Federal, State, 
and local programs whose impact on the 
Nation’s health has been widespread and 
deeply felt. 

A career such as his typifies the kind 
of genuine service, devotion to duty, 
integrity and high-level performance 
that we have come to expect from mem- 
bers of the Public Health Service com- 
missioned officers. 

Now, after more than a score of years 
in public service, Dr. Kurlander stands on 
the threshold of a new career. He has 
accepted the post of director of Sinai 
Hospital in Baltimore, Md., a position for 
which he is ably qualified. 

On behalf of the American people I 
want to thank him for a job well done 
and wish him continued success in his 
new undertaking. 


H.R. 11581 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. HEcHLER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of the House to the fol- 
lowing telegram which I received today: 
Hon. Ken HECHLER, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Friedel amendment to H.R. 11581 
would gravely impede medical progress. 
Discussions with other responsible medical 
investigators indicates that were the opportu- 
nity provided they would have testified to 
the strangling effect that such a provision 
would have on the development of new weap- 
ons in our fight against disease. The public 
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welfare will be harmed grievously by this 
amendment. 
NATHAN S. L. KLINE, M.D., 
Director of Research, Rockland State 
Hospital. 
Lovis LASAGNA, M.D., 
Associate Professor of Pharmacology, 
Johns Hopkins Medical School. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the beginning of the 25th 
anniversary year of public housing, of a 
congressional charter, if you will, that 
has served notice that decent housing 
for every American is a matter of gov- 
ernmental concern and action. 

We can pay tribute today to the hu- 
manity and farsightedness of the 75th 
Congress and to President Roosevelt in 
setting this foundation stone of govern- 
mental assistance in housing and urban 
affairs. 

The Honorable Marie C. McGuire is 
the eighth appointed PHA Commissioner 
since the low-rent program was estab- 
lished, and the first woman to hold this 
post. Her agency works with more than 
1,700 communities in a partnership de- 
signed to meet the housing needs of low- 
income families. 

Although she was born here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, Mrs. McGuire showed rare 
judgment and perspicacity at an early 
age by “going West” to Texas. She 
studied community planning and design 
at the Architectural School of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and the theory of real 
estate practices and property manage- 
ment at the University of Houston. 

At San Antonio, this adopted daughter 
of our fair State administered the Hous- 
ing Authority—12 public housing proj- 
ects with a total of 5,154 dwellings, still 
the largest program in the country to be 
directed by a woman. In 1960, the justly 
celebrated Victoria Plaza opened its 9 
floors and 185 apartments for persons 
over 65. The first floor community cen- 
ter, always a beehive of activity, is oper- 
ated jointly by the Housing Authority 
and the Community Welfare Council of 
San Antonio. Victoria Plaza is a reali- 
zation of the ideal in housing for the 
elderly, in design criteria, as well as in 
community and social services. 

Since enactment of the Housing Act 
of 1961, 136 new local authorities have 
been created, 18 of them in counties. 
More than 60 percent of housing authori- 
ties is in the smaller, rather than in the 
larger cities and towns—areas under 
2,500. For example, of these new local 
housing authorities, 47 are in areas un- 
der 2,500 population, 45 in communities 
under 10,000, 21 in cities between 10,000 
and 49,999, 4 in the 50 to 99,000 category, 
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and 1 in a city of 126,000. Here in the 
East, even that last one is practically a 
3 by today’s big city stand- 
ards. 

In my own sovereign State of Texas, 
interest, activity, and construction is 
snowballing in low-income public hous- 
ing for senior citizens. In 50 separate 
localities, a total of 1,798 dwelling units 
have been earmarked for the elderly, 
with 225 already under management. 

Public Housing is 25 years old—an oc- 
casion, I am gratified to note, that is re- 
ceiving widespread recognition by all re- 
sponsible elements of the press. I hold 
here in my hands an editorial of the 
Weekly Bond Buyer, a journal dedicated 
to business interests. They took occa- 
sion to note the 25th anniversary at 
length and in depth. I would hope that 
this recognition that public housing has 
come of age augurs a trend among en- 
lightened business interests concerned, 
in a spirit of constructive self-interest, 
with the well-being of all our citizens and 
the health and happiness of our Nation. 
With such support, this program, serv- 
ing the greatest area of housing need, 
can be encouraged to find solutions 
which, until recently, were made more 
difficult in an atmosphere of unenlight- 
ened and specious controversy. 

This front-page editorial is titled “A 
House Can Be a Home,” and was written 
by Mr. John Gerrity, Washington editor 
for the Daily and the Weekly Bond Buy- 
er. Following is the statement: 

A House Can BR A Home 
(By John Gerrity) 

WASHINGTON, September 1.—Humanism, 
once a concept scorned by cynics and decried 
by pragmatists as no better than maudlin, 
has come of age in the Nation. 

Vivid proof of this abounds today, as the 
Public Housing Administration—possibly the 
best of all Government efforts to portray a 
country’s concern for its young and its aged, 
its poor and infirm—marks its 25th anniver- 
sary, and the start of a year that hopefully 
will see the beginnings of grand new schemes 
to erase forever the awful blight of sub- 
ordinate citizenship. 

Few endeavors undertaken by this Gov- 
ernment, or any other, for that matter, can 
equal the performance of public housing over 
the last quarter of a century as a showcase 
of democracy at work. 

Along with the Marshall plan, the Truman 
doctrine and the vision and hope that fos- 
tered the conception of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, it is one of the most exportable and ex- 
ploitable items of evidence that a democratic 
system, encumbered though it may be, can 
generate and sustain great progress, without 
infringing on the rights of the individual. 

Viewed from a domestic aspect it is a 
prime case history of the workability of the 
system of federalism. 

DEMONSTRATION OF THE PROPER FEDERAL ROLE 

Since its very inception, the public housing 
law has functioned on a completely coopera- 
tive basis between the Federal Government 
and local housing authorities. In so doing, 
it has demonstrated that a central govern- 
ment can perform efficiently without usurp- 
ing the prerogatives of local governments or 
their agencies. 

The statistical record of the past 25 years 
is bright and impressive. This local Federal 
program has produced more than a half mil- 
lion homes, and during this period, ade- 
quate, if not elaborate, shelter for more than 
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5 million persons at one time or another— 
half of them children, and nearly 125,000 
elderly citizens, possessed of small or very 
modest incomes. 

‘Today, it affords homes for nearly 2 million 
persons, and there are under construction 
some 40,000 low-rent dwellings and more 
than 100,000 others in various stages of pre- 
construction planning and design. 

In some 1,400 cities and counties scattered 
across the Nation it has worked tirelessly 
to banish the awful blemish of slums, to re- 
store simple dignity to those whose only 
fault was to be poor or relatively so, to help 
erase the stigma that somehow still clings 
to pigmentary prejudices—and to accommo- 
date itself to the gigantic task of building 
the great metropolitan areas and strip cities 
that have come to characterize the popula- 
tion and industrial complex of the Nation 
today—and, even more so, of tomorrow. 

The evolution of public housing as an in- 
strument of social and economic advance, 
contains elements not revealed in the mere 
recitation of housing statistics—and it is in 
these elements that the factors that stir 
men’s imaginations move. 

At the very outset, the program, of course, 
was devised and initiated primarily to meet 
an insistent need: livable homes for the in- 
digent or near-indigent, the jobless, the un- 
employables, the untrained, uneducated and 
handicapped, the aged and the young, all 
part of the vast army of casualties who wan- 
dered homeless, or nearly so, throughout the 
land in the wake of the economic upheavals 
of the thirties. 


CREATION OF AGENCY MEETS OPPOSITION 


In the beginning, as is the lot of all gov- 
ernment agencies that appear at least on the 
surface to be invading the sector of the econ- 
omy set aside for private interests, the Public 
Housing Administration met with consider- 
able hostility. 

In time this hostility softened into grudg- 
ing acceptance, and then during the war 
years, when a hiatus enveloped nearly all 
housing, public and private, the program re- 
treated into the obscurity of war-enforced 
inactivity. In the immediate postwar period, 
however, when much of the social structure 
of the Nation was disjointed by large num- 
bers of returning veterans, a sudden influx 
of new families and a shift in industrial em- 
phasis, with resulting dislocations of migrant 
workers, the PHA was restored to its own, in 
a manner of speaking. 

Again there was a mix of hostility, and 
suspicion on the part of some and frank 
enthusiasm on the part of others, but in a 
short time this mix faded with the wide- 
spread acknowledgement of the basic fact 
that in housing that there will always be a 
level below which private enterprise cannot 
produce homes for fair profits, or on accept- 
able economic standards. 

Thus, the choice was apparent. Either this 
void was to be filled by worsening slums, or 
else public housing would function in an un- 
economic area for private enterprise. 

Once this hurdle was successfully sur- 
mounted the emergence of two other new 
concepts followed in natural course. 

While the initial objective of public hous- 
ing was to provide safe, decent, and inhabit- 
able homes for low-income groups, with the 
consequent emphasis on construction to 
meet a need, this is not the sole aim today. 
In short, the broader goal is to meet the basic 
need, but to place the emphasis on people, 
rather than on the sheer accomplishment 
of building. 

THE REALIZED IDEAL OF ESTHETICS 

Collateral to this development was the 
mass awakening to the fact that to be useful 
and economical didn’t necessarily mean that 
a project had to be grim or ugly; that there 
would be nothing abortive in a union of 
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architectural attractiveness with utilitari- 
anism. 

Stimulating this awareness, of course, was 
recognition of the fact that somehow or other 
low-cost public housing ought to be fitted 
in with the overall rehabilitation of the 
Nation's great cities. 

Today no more forceful advocate of these 
two ideas exists than Marie C. McGuire, 
Commissioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. To her, the future develop- 
ment of metropolitan areas and public 
housing projects are virtually indivisible, if 
for no other reason than the fact that popu- 
lation shifts which have today placed 8 
out of every 10 Americans in urban areas 
will continue rather than diminish. 

She makes no bones about her horror at 
the thought of expansion of “stratified Gov- 
ernment projects” or the barracks-type struc- 
ture that is only small improvement over 
the slums it replaces. 

“Public housing in its development,” she 
says, “should not be clearly identifiable, 
even when faced with density problems. 

“Unfortunately, too often in cities around 
the country, public housing facilities have 
been so designed that, instead of blending 
with the architectural patterns surrounding 
them, they stick out like sore thumbs creat- 
ing a sense of pride neither in the occupant 
nor in the community. This certainly need 
not be. It costs no more to produce good 
design than poor design.” 


SURVEYS UNDERWAY IN THREE AREAS 


To prove this point an on-the-spot sur- 
vey, under the sponsorship of the PHA, the 
Community Facilities Administration and 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, is 
now being made of Houston, San Francisco, 
and Greater New York, to determine how 
well and in what ways public housing can be 
fitted into the architectural schemes of areas 
where density is one of the worst problems. 

Mrs. McGuire, a seasoned veteran of the 
housing wars for more than 20 years, is a 
visionary, but one not addicted to pie-in-the- 
sky dreams. A tough fighter for lofty but 
attainable goals (she handles a cigarette like 
a man, but smokes like a lady), and rigid 
in her adherence to the principles of public 
service, she is satisfied but not exhilarated 
over the performance of public housing in 
the past. 

She thinks the program has adequately 
met the challenges of the past. But since 
public housing will be with us so long as 
the poor will be, she is convinced that the 
acid test will come in the next few years. 

It is largely because of her efforts, for in- 
stance, that the new homes being built for 
the low-income aged are tailored to meet the 
demands and needs of people first, and con- 
struction specifications second. Similarly, 
she perceives a growing need for low-cost 
housing for the thousands of youngsters who 
will be building new families within the next 
4 or 5 years. 

And these homes for the young, as well as 
those for the aged, she thinks, ought to be 
livable in broader terms than those that are 
merely equated in symbols like a roof over- 
head and four walls and a floor. 

Despite the fact that public housing has 
been part of the American scene in its pres- 
ent form for a quarter of a century, Mrs. 
McGuire thinks that much must still be 
done to educate the public to its needs and 
potentials. 

THE CENTRALIZING JOB OF THE PHA 


She commends most local housing authori- 
ties for their initiative and drive. Never- 
theless, it is a continuing job to enforce the 
basic concept of partnership between gov- 
ernments and to induce local governments 
to assume a larger share of what is funda- 
mentally a local responsibility. 
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She is convinced that a department of 
urban affairs is essential. Not because she 
has any great love or tolerance for bureauc- 
racymaking, but simply because she finds 
it impossible to separate the problems of 
area redevelopment for mass transportation, 
for example, from those of mass living. 

And mass living is Mrs. McGuire's busi- 
ness. But building for building's sake is 
not her concern. Her’s is a problem of peo- 
ple. How they live together in ever dimin- 
ishing space, and do so healthily and sanely, 
falls within the province of public housing, 
possibly more so in many ways than it does 
with private housing. 

In this context, a 25th anniversary to her 
is not a terminal point; it is merely the be- 
ginning of a new era, when very probably 
the challenges will be greater, but so, too, will 
the rewards of achievement. 


CALIFORNIA WINES 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to draw attention to the present- 
day maturity of a great California indus- 
try. This is spelled out in an article by 
John D. Weaver, appearing in Holiday 
magazine, September 1961. It gives an 
accurate and interesting account of the 
California wine industry. 

The achievements of this industry im- 
pels us to cast a fresh, appraising eye 
over our old ideas about wines. It seems 
France has been regarded by Americans 
as the very synonym for fine wine. Since 
Roman times, there can be no doubt 
France has produced distinguished vin- 
tages. Rabelais wrote long passages 
extolling the wines of France, two cen- 
turies before this country came into 
existence. 

Thus, our respect is well founded. It 
takes time for great wines to come into 
being. Our California wines have now 
come into their own. It is established 
opinion, all over the world, by those who 
know wines, that our California wines 
are of the best. This high quality and 
high standard of production of our 
American wines now demand respect. 
Over the past century, we in California 
have developed a tradition of distinctive 
wine production. Our vines prosper in 
the rich soil and favorable climate of 
California, and particularly in the dis- 
trict I am privileged to represent. Our 
casks and fermentation processes are 
closely watched to protect the health of 
the consumer to a degree that would 
startle continental wineries. The result 
is an excellent selection of delicate wines 
not to be surpassed anywhere in the 
world. 

I am confident that Mr. Weaver's ar- 
ticle, which follows, will supplement our 
knowledge of this great and rising 
industry: 

THE VINEYARDS OF CALIFORNIA 
(By John D. Weaver) 

Although I have lived in Los Angeles for 

20 years, I had never explored the California 
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wine country until last spring. Don't drink 
the water,” a friend warned me before I set 
out, then added as an afterthought, “And 
don’t drink the wine.” He was right about 
the water, but wrong about the wine. Amer- 
ican wines, I discovered, are somewhat in 
the same position as American literature be- 
fore Emerson declared its independence of 
England. Our wines, like our literature, are 
capable of standing on their own sturdy 
feet but they still bear the “domestic” stig- 
ma. As I drove happily from winery to 
winery, I felt rather like an expatriate Amer- 
ican stumbling for the first time across the 
work of Mark Twain. 

The countryside in spring was a blend of 
the Atlantic seaboard and the California 
coast range, of pink dogwood and gnarled 
manzanita, of lilac and redwood, snowball 
bushes, and camellias, The budding vine- 
yards were ablaze with yellow mustard, the 
gently sloping hills sprinkled with orange 
poppies and blue lupine. Deer darted out 
from pine and cypress groves. Magpies gos- 
siped on every fencepost. Sheep and white- 
faced cattle were grazing in the foothills, 
thə lambs standing knock kneed in the range 
grass, the calves bawling, an occasional colt 
frisking on its spindly, uncertain legs. 

Spring is the quiet time when the vines 
are leafing and the young wines of the last 
crush are being tested in the laboratory and 
tasted in the wood. The winegrower scram- 
bles up a ladder to the top of a 2,000-gallon 
oak cask, carrying a curved glass tube—the 
French pipette, the American “wine thief.” 
Samples of the aging wine are “thiefed” from 
the cask and released into tulip-shaped tast- 
ing glasses. The wine is held to the light 
for color, then swirled, sniffed, and tasted. 
The swirling releases the wine’s aroma (the 
fragrance of the grape) and bouquet (the 
fragrance of the wine). What the nose de- 
tects, the palate confirms, perhaps elaborates. 
This is the time of decision, when the wine 
is either graduated to the bottle or held back 
in the wood. 

The winemaking cycle begins in Septem- 
ber, when the grapes of the new vintage are 
harvested. This is the time of fairs and 
festivals, the start of the winegrower’s new 
year. The vineyards come alive with pickers, 
the roads with trucks. The wineries are 
drenched in the overpowering fragrance of 
freshly crushed grapes. Visitors walk into a 
montage of whirling crushers, flowing 
troughs and bubbling tanks. They see the 
grapes crushed and stemmed, the free-run 
juice, or must, pumped into tanks where 
fermentation is touched off by wild yeasts. 
The fermented juice becomes wine through 
the conversion of sugar to alcohol. It is 
essentially a simple, natural process, ageless 
and universal. 

A new vintage, like a newborn child, is 
a perpetual source of wonder, its character 
as yet unformed, its future unpredictable. 
Wine is a living thing. As it grows, it takes 
on individual traits. In the equable climate 
of California, vintages are much alike, but 
to the makers of wine each crush is as 
distinct as the children of a large family. 
One may be harsh, another smooth; one 
mellow with age, another sour. The pre- 
cocious child may never fulfill his promise, 
whereas the backward wine, apparently born 
to the ignominy of a commercial blend, 
may turn out in 10 or 15 years to be the 
family’s pride. 

“With children and wine, you should 
always use gentle guidance, never rigid regi- 
mentation,” John Daniel, Jr., tells guests 
at his Inglenook Vineyards, speaking as a 
father and as a winemaker. 

The wineries are always open to visitors, 
who are piloted through grapy forests of 
oak and redwood casks and tanks, where 
white hoses lie coiled like cobras on freshly 
washed floors, and into dark, cool, limestone 
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tunnels, where the wine ages in carved-oak 
cooperage. Their tour completed, visitors 
are ushered into the tasting room, where 
they learn to distinguish among generic 
labels which bear the name of the wine's 
characteristic grape. Thus, a burgundy be- 
comes a binot noir, a beaujolals, a gamay, 
a chablis, a chardonnay, a sauterne, a sau- 
vignon blanc or semillon. Cabernet sauvig- 
non is the aristocratic grape of the red 
wines of Bordeaux, the Englishman’s claret. 

Innocents abroad in the wine country are 
often surprised to discover that most of the 
vineyards of California and the Continent 
are planted in the same classic varieties of 
Old World grapes grafted onto the same New 
World rootstock. This marriage of conven- 
ience came about because of phylloxers, an 
American vine louse which slipped across the 
Atlantic on some native cuttings in the mid- 
19th century and, after nearly wiping out 
the European wine industry, hitchhiked 
home on foreign vines to decimate the Cali- 
fornia vineyards. The louse was finally sub- 
dued by mating the European vines (Vitis 
vinifera) with phylloxera-resistant American 
roots (Vitis rupestris). 

The California vineyards have recovered 
from phylloxera, but they have yet to re- 
cover from a more devastating blight—pro- 
hibition. This folly not only laid waste the 
vineyards, a few of which survived by pro- 
ducing sacramental and medicinal wines, but 
also changed the drinking habits of an es- 
sentially temperate people. The California 
vines have sprung back to life since the long 
drought, but the growers, in one genera- 
tion, have not been able to graft a wine tra- 
dition onto a Martini root stock. 

“California is superior in all the condi- 
tions of soil, climate and other natural ad- 
vantages to the most favored wine-produc- 
ing districts of Europe,” Agoston Haraszthy 
told the State legislature in 1862. Haraszthy 
was a high-born Hungarian political exile 
who settled in California after founding 
Sauk City, Wis. When he reported to the 
California Legislature, he had just returned 
from a 5-month trip to the Céte d’Or, Jo- 
hannesberg, Asi, and Malaga vineyards in 
Europe, where he had purchased 100,000 
cuttings, of some 300 grape varieties, which 
established European vines in the north coast 
vineyards of California. 

Count Haraszthy (he picked up the title in 
Wisconsin) had been experimenting with 
European vines ever since his arrival in 
America. One spring day in 1852 he was 
looking over a bale of imported cuttings, 
some of which had come from Hungary, 
when he noticed a faded inscription which 
seemed to identify a certain vine as a “Zin- 
fandel,” a variety he had never tracked 
down. He planted the cuttings in his vine- 
yards south of San Francisco and was de- 
lighted to discover these curious Zinfandel 
vines were highly productive. The reddish- 
black grapes grew in large, heavy clusters. 
The fragrant, fruity Zinfandel wine, with a 
distinctive flavor reminiscent of a freshly 
crushed blackberry, proved worthy of the 
now legendary grape of California's vine- 
yards. 

Colonel Haraszthy (he went in for titles) 
later developed the Buena Vista estate in 
Sonoma, where at one time he controlled 
some 6,000 acres, the world’s largest vine- 

It is now the property of Frank Bar- 
tholomew, the president of United Press In- 
ternational, who has a deep affection for 
the count, whose restless, imaginative spirit 
still seems to hover over the Buena Vista 
Vineyards. The Bartholomews may have felt 
the presence one Sunday afternoon in No- 
vember 1943, when they were spending a 
weekend in Sonoma. As they were driving 
with friends through Haraszthy's old estate, 
overrun with weeds and scrub growth, some- 
one casually remarked that the property was 
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to be sold next day in competitive bidding 
at Sacramento. 

“We had no intention of buying a vine- 
yard,” Bartholomew recalls, “but we fell in 
love with the place. We broke open our 
piggy banks, cashed in our E bonds, put the 
bite on our friends and next morning at 10 
o'clock, there we were in Sacramento.” 

The Bartholomews have now restored the 
two old stone wineries. Visitors, with the 
pleasant feeling of having wandered into a 
French clos, park beside a brook, shaded by 
eucalyptus trees, one of which is thought to 
be the largest in California. In a candlelit 
underground tasting room the Buena Vista 
wines are set out for sampling. Some visitors 
ask for the Green Hungarian, since only one 
other California winery (Souverain) makes 
it. Others prefer a Pinot Noir or a chilled 
Chardonnay. The history-bent sentimental- 
ist will select the Buena Vista Zinfandel and, 
in the count’s own cellers, toast the happy 
accident which entrusted this distinctive 
California red wine to Haraszthy’s hands, 
like a waif left in a church doorway. 

Plaques on the restored winery and in 
Sonoma's historic plaze salute Haraszthy as 
“the father of California viticulture,” but his 
real monument is to be found in the vine- 
yards themselves. Grapes now grow from 
the Mexican border to the Oregon State line, 
some 800 miles away. Of the 5% billion 
pounds of grapes harvested each year, half 
are eaten, dried for raisins, or squeezed into 
grape juice. The other half goes into wine. 

The warm inland valleys, where the grapes 
develop less acid and more sugar, produce 
the dessert wines which, with the apéritifs, 
account for three-fourths of California's 
wine production; the prestige, if not the 
profits, of the industry rests on its finer 
table and sparkling wines, most of which are 
made within a leisurely hour’s motoring 
from San Francisco Bay. It is the cool, 
moist air from the bay which provides nat- 
ural air conditioning for the north-coast 
vineyards. Santa Clara to the south, Liver- 
more to the east, and, to the north, sepa- 
rated by the Mayacamas Mountains, the 
Napa, and Sonoma Valleys. 

The Indians named the valley “Sonoma,” 
or “many moons,” because they believed 
seven different moons rose above the moun- 
tains to the east. Sonoma, since the days of 
the Spanish padres, has always been a wine- 
growing region. Gen. Mariano Vallejo, the 
amiable Mexican commandante, was a dis- 
criminating maker of wine. Sonoma is one 
of the rare tile-and-abode California towns 
which has managed to preserve much of its 
pueblo past without lapsing into the self- 
consciousness of Santa Barbara or the unre- 
lenting quaintness of Carmel. A choice of 
accommodations is offered between the 20th 
century (El Pueblo Motel) and the 19th (the 
Country Inn). A recent visitor from Lon- 
don, a young woman in tweeds and sensible 
shoes who had picked the Country Inn, 
could be heard humming in her room, de- 
lighted to have discovered a provincial Eng- 
lish inn tucked away in the American wil- 
derness of standardized creature comforts. 

The Valley of the Moon, as no visitor can 
escape noticing, is Jack London country. 
London’s ranch is in nearby Glen Ellen, 
where he settled with his second wife and 
soon fell victim to the 1909 eucalyptus boom 
which hit California as a result of a short- 
age of eastern hardwoods. He planted nearly 
150,000 trees, hoping to make a killing which 
would liberate him from the agonizing ne- 
cessity of having to write for a living. Be- 
fore he was through, he managed to drop 
close to $50,000. 

While London was planting his trees, an 
Italian immigrants, Samuele Sebastiani, was 
peddling his robust red wines in 5- and 10- 
gallon kegs to quarry workers hacking at 
the Sonoma hillsides for cobblestones to 
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pave the streets of San Francisco. Sebas- 
tiani’s son, August, now sits in the front 
office of the family winery, just 10 feet from 
where he was born 47 years ago. Over a 
bottle of his excellent Barbera, we got to 
talking about the old days, when his father 
had set himself up in business with a 501- 
gallon stave tank and enough grapes to fill 
it. Those days, August felt, were long gone. 

“I still buy grapes from some of the same 
farmers who used to sell to my father and 
they still treat me like a kid,” August said, 
“but the small winegrower is dying off. Un- 
less you operate on a large scale, you can't 
make a profit, not after you’ve spent $4,000 
on a tractor and another thousand on a 
diskplow.” 

August, like many local winemakers, 
hangs out at a lively Sonoma landmark, the 
Swiss Hotel, which faces the plaza on West 
Spain Street. The Swiss Hotel has a $3 
bill, issued by the Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Memphis, Tenn., on May 1, 1854, 
framed above its bar. In the dining room, 
no less rare, Ted and Helen Dunlap serve 
real bread, a yeasty surprise for palates re- 
signed to presliced loaves of reclaimed 
cleaning tissue. Much of the conversation 
of the winemakers and grape farmers these 
days centers on their wealthy new neighbor, 
whose hilltop winery was modeled on his own 
photographs of the famed Clos Vougeot in 
Bordeaux. 

The new neighbor is James D. Zellerbach, 
former Ambassador to Italy and board chair- 
man of the Crown Zellerbach Corp. At the 
Hanzell Vineyards (Zellerbach contracted his 
wife’s name, Hana, and his own), the re- 
tired diplomat has planted some 16 acres of 
Chardonnay and Pinot Noir grapes in ter- 
raced vineyards. Ivan Schoch, a Napa Val- 
ley grower who seems continually amused by 
the human scene (“The fun of this business 
is the assorted individualists who cast such 
gigantic sparks into the atmosphere”), likes 
to tell of the time he replanted the Hanzell 
Vineyards after the first young vines had 
been washed out. 

“With newly cleared land, you always have 
trouble with displaced wildlife, especially the 
birds. I was called in to do something 
about them. We set up a series of small 
carbide containers which could be exploded 
at intervals, Unfortunately, nobody thought 
to tell Mrs. Zellerbach about them. She 
drove up to the house one day just as the 
heavy artillery cut loose and it scared the 
life out of her. It scared the birds, too, for 
a while, but they soon caught on to the idea. 
Now we have a sort of border patrol of 
schoolboys stationed around the perimeter 
with .22 rifles. They’re getting the job 
done.” 

Northwest of Sonoma, Route 12 plunges 
abruptly into the redwood empire of the 
Russian River Valley, where sawmills along 
the road darken the sky with burning waste. 
It was the fur-trading Russian colonists en- 
trenched in this rugged mountain country 
who prodded the Spanish into establishing 
the Sonoma Mission in 1823 to discourage 
further czarist expansion in California. 
When Frol R. Kozlov, First Deputy Premier 
of the Soviet Union, visited the valley a few 
years ago, he revealed an unexpected fa- 
miliarity with the workings of providence 
by remarking, “God must have meant this 
place especially for vineyards.” 

The country was opened to winemaking 
early in the 1880’s by the three Korbel 
brothers, who cleared the land and planted 
vines around burned-out redwood stumps 
too formidable to be dislodged. With a long 
champagnemaking tradition behind them, 
the three Heck brothers—Adolf, Paul, and 
Ben—acquired the Korbel Vineyards in 
Guerneville 7 years ago. The Hecks, a close- 
knit, good-humored, hard-riding family, 
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have added a Hollywood touch by installing 
on their ranch a swimming pool in the shape 
of a champagne bottle. 

Visitors are received in the old Korbel 
depot, built in 1876, or in what used to be 
the brandy room, now a spacious reception 
room with a semicircular bar constructed 
from an old redwood fermenting tank. The 
winery still specializes in bone-dry cham- 
pagnes made by the tedious, traditional 
methods of Epernay. The Hecks have no 
truck with the controversial plastic cork, 
which has set off secondary fermentation in 
California champagne circles. 

“Our yeast is the big secret,” Dolf Heck 
told me over a bottle of Korbel champagne 
brut. “Yeast is the most important thing 
in making champagne. We got ours in Eu- 
rope in 1938. That's what makes the dif- 
ference.” 

A California champagne is priced accord- 
ing to the process by which it is made. The 
process must be identified on the label, but 
to understand the terms it is advisable to 
visit the Weibel champagne cellars, a mile 
south of Mission San José on Route 21, where 
the different processes can be observed. 
Weibel makes a variety of table wines and a 
new specialty, Tangor, but is best known 
as California’s largest producer of cham- 
pagne. For its finest champagnes, made 
from the Chardonnay grape, Weibel uses the 
traditional method of bottle fermentation, 
which simply means that the secondary 
fermentation (this is what makes the bub- 
bles) takes place in the bottle, as the label 
must state. Under the bulk process, the 
fermentation is carried out in tanks lined 
with glass or stainless steel, a laborsaving 
method which reduces both the price and 
the quality. 

Napa is the Indian word for plenty, and 
nowhere in the wine country are so many 
vineyards huddled so closely together as in 
the upper reaches of this valley. South on 
Route 29, from Calistoga to St. Helena, win- 
eries bob up on either side of the road, like 
resort hotels along the Strip in Las Vegas. 
Having bedded down in St. Helena at the 
El Bonita Motel (“Yes,” the owner winced 
when I discreetly brought up the subject of 
gender, “I know, but it was that way when 
I bought the place, and I can’t afford to 
change the name”), I had to choose between 
turning right toward Rutherford and Oak- 
ville or left through St. Helena. I turned 
left, heading for Charles Krug. It was an 
excellent choice. 

Although the old winery still bears the 
name of the Prussian who pioneered wine- 
making in the Napa Valley, it is now in 
the hands of the two Mondavi brothers, 
Robert and Peter. Bob is the family sales- 
man, Peter the scientist. Both have a warm 
lively humor; both are dedicated wine- 
growers. Like so many of the younger men 
in the industry, they are quick to try new 
processes, challenge old concepts. On Sun- 
day afternoon guests gather on the lawn 
beneath towering oaks and, in blind tastings, 
pit Mondavi wines against comparable for- 
eign ones. 

“We do a little better than 50-50,” Bob 
Mondavi said when I asked how the local 
wines came out in the test. While we were 
on the subject, he wanted to know if I had 
ever tried a blind tasting of American soft 
drinks. I hadn’t. “Try it sometime,” he 
“You may be surprised.” 

The sugary carbonated concoctions which 
confuse the American palate in childhood 
are of more concern to California wine- 
makers than the cocktails which maul it 
in later life. The average American, I 
learned from the Wine Institute, drinks 12 
gallons of soft drinks a year compared to 
only nine-tenths of a gallon of wine. Some 
of the larger commercial wineries have capit- 
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ulated to this sweet tooth by offering fla- 
vored wines with a high sugar content. 
Others have sought an honorable compro- 
mise, such as Paul Masson with its Emerald 
Dry and Charles Krug with its not-so-dry 
Chenin Blanc. 

Across the road from Charles Krug, at the 
Christian Bros., I had a delightful visit with 
Brother Timothy, admired his corkscrew 
collection and, when an old friend dropped 
by, heard about the time Brother Timothy 
was invited to a black-tie affair in San 
Francisco and politely wrote back to ask if 
a reversed white collar would do just as well. 
At Louis M. Martini, I joined a 45-minute 
winery tour, which is virtually a seminar on 
oenology. At Beringer Bros. I drank a glass 
of Barenblut in a massive stone-and-timber 
Rhineland mansion built in 1883. At Ingle- 
nook, the tasting room turned out to be a 
handsome museum of carved oak, with 
stained-glass windows, ancient goblets, Ger- 
man lamps, and Flemish glass. Next door, 
at Beaulieu, I was enchanted with an arbor 
of topped, trellised sycamores which led to 
the magnificent formal gardens landscaped 
to focus on Mount St. Helena. 

The contrasting cultures of the California 
wine country are nowhere so strikingly high- 
lighted as in the Napa Valley. John Daniel, 
Jr., of Inglenook is the great-nephew of a 
seafaring Finn. André Tchelistcheff, Beau- 
lieu’s production manager, is a French- 
trained Russian, Louis M. Martini, a tower- 
ing figure in the industry, is an Italian peas- 
ant-philosopher, rooted in the soil from 
which he sprang. Hanns Kornell, whose 
champagnes are among California’s finest, is 
a German refugee who arrived in the United 
States with $2 in his pocket. Jack Taylor, 
at the Mayacamas Vineyards, is a quietly 
humorous Englishman. “Please don’t give 
up now! You're almost there,” a sign warns 
approaching visitors as their feeling of being 
lost in the Mayacamas Mountains begins to 
crystallize into certainty. 

The Napa growers meet once a month at 
the Miramonte in St. Helena, where Signora 
Basilio Lucchesi prepares their luncheon, but 
their daily meeting place is El Real, a 
Rutherford restaurant where they sit around 
a long table with a red-checkered cloth. This 
is their club, coffeehouse, and forum. To un- 
derstand what is going on in the California 
wine country, it is not enough to tour the 
wineries and taste the wines. The picture 
must be filled in with a visit to El Real. 

“Ninety percent of all wine, American and 
foreign, is ruined in this country by mis- 
handling,” I heard André Tchelistcheff con- 
tend, starting a discussion which ended with 
most of his colleagues in agreement bu, in- 
clined to scale the figure down. All of them 
have had cases returned, the wine spoiled 
from storage in an overheated warehouse or 
from standing upright on the shelves of a 
package store, the corks dried and shrunk, 
the wine oxidized. 

“We have no wine merchants in America,” 
Tchelistcheff pointed out, That is the miss- 
ing link in our chain. It is a tragedy.” 

A French maitre de chai, who produces a 
distinguished, perhaps a great, red wine, can 
safely assume the bottle will be placed on its 
side in a cool, dark place and, on achieving 
maturity, will be decanted with care and 
drunk with respect. The California wine- 
maker must assume his wine may be left 
standing on a retailer’s shelf, possibly for 
years. If the wine finds its way to a sophis- 
ticated palate, it will be dismissed as vine- 
gar” and the blame fixed not on the seller 
but on the maker. 

When the subject of inexpensive California 
wines, many of which are sold in half-gallon 
jugs, was tossed into play, Tchelistcheff sud- 
denly became enthusiastic. He spoke of 
Gallo’s remarkable technical resources, 
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which reminded me of the impressive re- 
search and development department I had 
recently visited at Italian Swiss Colony in 
Asti. “Our vin ordinaire,” Tchelistcheff said, 
“is incomparably superior to that of any 
other country.” Louis M. Martini agreed. 
“It’s true,” he said. “The vin ordinaire here 
is made by master winemakers with modern 
equipment. In Europe it is made by any- 
body, anywhere, under any conditions.” 

As I left St. Helena, I notices two signs, 
one welcoming visitors to “this world famous 
winegrowing region,” the other advertising 
“new homes, home sites, and large walnut 
orchard lots—liberal financing.” I re- 
membered the latter sign as I drove south- 
east into Livermore, then southwest to Santa 
Clara Valley, where burgeoning subdivisions 
and shopping centers pose a new and seri- 
ous threat to the north coast vineyards. 

“We survived phylloxera and prohibition,” 
an alliterative grape farmer told me, “but I 
don't know whether we're going to survive 
people.” 

The tract-home blight is threatening 
Sonoma and Napa valley; it is well advanced 
in Livermore, where new housing has crept 
to the edges of vineyards first planted in the 
early 1880's by James Concannon, of County 
Galway, and Carl Wente, of Hanover, Ger- 
many. Their grandchildren now run the 
vineyards. 

Livermore, is a saucerlike basin in the 
heart of the coast range, some 40 miles east 
of San Francisco. Hemmed in by high, roll- 
ing hills, its gravelly soil was for years a rich, 
sheltered source of tomatoes, sugarbeets, 
grain and grapes. The quiet, horsy city of 
Livermore, where Haraszthy used to buy his 
pacers, is now a bustling center of nuclear 
research. Its population in the last 10 years 
has shot up from 4,300 to 16,000. The 
figure will top 70,000 by 1980, the chamber 
of commerce predicts, thus dooming vine- 
yards which produce what many regard, as 
California’s finest white wines. 

We have a low water table here,” Karl L. 
Wente told me, “so this population explo- 
sion is draining us dry.” 

Karl, like John Daniel, Jr., the Mondavi 
brothers and the Concannon brothers, James 
and Joseph, just across the road from Wente 
Bros., is a third-generation winemaker, 
typical of the college-trained farmer-scien- 
tists who are now coming into control of the 
north coast vineyards. The late Herman 
Wente, Karl's uncle, was for years the in- 
dustry’s elder statesman. Herman was the 
winemaker, his brother Ernest, Karl’s father, 
the grape farmer. Karl is both, equally at 
home in the cellar and in the fields. 

“The wind, that wicked wind,” he mut- 
tered under his breath as we stepped out- 
side the old frame winery and stood shiver- 
ing in a cold gust of wind. “It’s sucking 
all the moisture from the ground.” He 
shook his head, his attention suddenly 
caught by the cattle grazing on the range 
behind the winery. “My father keeps tell- 
ing me, ‘Never sell the cattle. Prohibition 
may come back, but the Americans will never 
give up their steaks.’” He laughted and 
the conversation turned to the pomace, the 
fermented pulp left in the tank after a new 
wine has been drawn off. Some wine growers 
use pomace for fertilizer, others sell it or 
feed it to the livestock. 

“We feed ours to the cattle,” Karl said. 
“They come running in the fall when they 
spot that pomace truck. Some of the old 
girls have developed quite a taste for the 
stuff. They get a little high, flop down 
and snore. Sometimes they forget to cough 
up their cud and it keeps fermenting. Gives 
them heartburn. Best beef you've ever 
tasted, though. Marinated on the hoof.” 

The Livermore no downpayment virus, 
which has hit Wente Bros. and Concannon, 
is mild when compared to the outbreak in 
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the lovely fertile Santa Clara Valley, south- 
west on Route 21. 

“They always take the best farmland,” 
Ed Mirassou said when I visited him in 
Evergreen, where his family has been farm- 
ing for 100 years. He and his brother, 
Norbert, are fourth-generation wine grow- 
ers, caught now in the squeeze between the 
bulldozer and the tax assessor. “You can 
sell the land, put the money in stocks and 
make more money,” Mirassou said, “but 
you'd rather go broke in the business than 
make money in another.” 

To the north and east of San Francisco Bay, 
the wine country appears predominantly 
Italian and German. South, in the prune 
and apricot country of the Santa Clara Val- 
ley, the vineyard tradition is French. Al- 
madén, near Los Gatos, was founded by 
Etienne Thée, who planted his first vines 
in 1852 and built the house where Louis 
Benoist, the wealthy present-day owner, car- 
ries on the same prodigal hospitality, raising 
his own partridges and pheasants and serving 
them with his own champagnes. Once, so 
the story goes, Benoist was entertaining Louis 
Martini, who sipped his champagne, and ex- 
claimed, This is the best California cham- 
pagne I’ve ever tasted.” As Benoist beamed, 
Martini paused, frowned, and added quickly, 
“but maybe I’ve got a cold.” 

In setting out the first Almadén vines im- 
ported from Bordeaux, Burgundy, the Rhone 
Valley and the Champagne District, Thée 
enlisted the help of Charles Lefranc, who 
married Thée’s daughter, then had the good 
luck to hire a stout, amiable Burgundian, 
Paul Masson, whose name dominated the 
California wine industry for a generation. 
Masson, following the practical precedent set 
by his employer, married Lefranc’s daughter, 
then formed a partnership with his father- 
in-law. Later, in the hills above Saratoga, 
where the present owners have recently built 
the most strikingly modern winery in Cali- 
fornia, Paul Masson established his own vine- 
yards. Every summer a series of concerts, 
“Music at the Vineyards,” is given in this 
natural amphitheater, with champagne 
served during intermission. 

While the wineries woo visitors with tours 
and tastings the wine country has been slow 
to promote wine drinking itself. With the 
exception of the Swiss Hotel in Sonoma and 
El Real in Rutherford, I was somewhat taken 
aback by the prevailing apathy toward wine 
in a major wine-growing district. In many 
restaurants there were no wine lists. 
“Which do you want, red or white?” wait- 
resses asked me. When wine lists were 
available, few were representative of the 
region's finest wines, although they might 
be growing a mile away. Most startling of 
all, however, was the abuse of wine through 
ignorance. 

Bob Mondavi told me he once sent back a 
bottle of his Charles Krug Pinot Noir, which 
had been served chilled. His waiter took 
the bottle to the kitchen and ran it under 
a hot-water faucet. John Daniel told of 
being served a warm bottle of French 
sauterne. When he complained, the waitress 
tagged him for a square and explained, “It’s 
supposed to be hot.” She pointed trium- 
phantly to the label, which identified the 
wine as an “Haut-Sauterne.” “You see,” she 
said, “hot sauterne.” 

Inevitably, as you wander through the wine 
country, you discover your own winery, as in 
Europe you discover your own city. It may 
be a small winery like Hallerest, in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains, where Chaffee Hall steals 
time from his San Francisco law practice to 
tend his vineyards; or Souverain, on the 
slopes of the Howell Mountain above the old 
Silverado trail, where Lee Stewart makes 
Green Hungarian. It may be an estate 
operation, like Beaulieu or Inglenook; a local 
landmark like Buena Vista, Charles Krug, or 
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Cresta Blanca; a larger winery like Almaden 
or Paul Masson. Be it small or large, you 
come away with a proprietary feeling. It 
becomes your winery, as Rome or Paris or 
Copenhagen becomes your city, because you 
discovered it. And when you spot its label, 
it evokes a picture of a pleasant place where 
charming people are indulging the harmless 
lunacy of crushing alien grapes for what 
they hope will someday become a native 
beverage. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted to Mr. INOUYE, for 
Thursday, September 27, and Friday, 
September 28, 1962, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Roserts of Texas, for 1 hour, to- 
day, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
NELSEN), for 1 hour, on October 2, 1962. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina (at the 
request of Mr. WAGGONNER), for 1 hour, 
on Tuesday, October 2, and Wednesday, 
October 3. 

Mr. O'NxrlL (at the request of Mr. 
WAGGONER), for 2 hours, on Wednesday, 
October 3. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Ho.irretp (at the request of Mr. 
WAGGONNER) was given permission to re- 
vise and extend the remarks he made 
in his special order today and include 
extraneous matter. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. NxLSEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. AVERY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WAGGONNER) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. TOLL. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. Morris K. UDALL. 

Mr. SLACK. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 151. An act for the incorporation of the 
Merchant Marine and Maritime Service Vet- 
erans Association; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2873. An act for the relief of Claude S. 
Reeder and Reeder Motor Co., Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3698. An act to incorporate the McCar- 
ran Foundation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 208. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to develop and execute plans 
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for the celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the Battle of Lake Erie, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 213. Joint resolution to provide 
for the actual participation of the United 
States in the West Virginia centennial cele- 
bration; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 4333. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the registration 
and protection of trademarks used in com- 
merce, to carry out the provisions of certain 
international conventions, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 5, 1946, as amended; 

H.R. 5144. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of and the payment for individual In- 
dian and tribal lands of the Lower Brule 
Sioux Reservation in South Dakota, required 
by the United States for the Big Bend Dam 
and Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and eco- 
nomic development of the members of the 
tribe, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5165. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of and the payment for individual In- 
dian and tribal lands of the Crow Creek Sioux 
Reservation in South Dakota, required by the 
United States for the Big Bend Dam and 
Reservoir project on the Missouri River, and 
for the rehabilitation, social, and economic 
development of the members of the tribe, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7326. An act for the relief of E. La Ree 
Smoot Carpenter; 

H.R. 7708. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Beaver and Sergeant and Mrs. 
Cecil P. Fisher; 

ILR. 8134. An act to authorize the sale of 
the mineral estate in certain lands; 

H.R. 8205. An act to provide tax relief to 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America Local 863 pension fund and the con- 
tributors thereto; 

H.R. 8738. An act to amend section 1 and 
5b of chapter V of the Life Insurance Act for 
the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 8824. An act to modify the applica- 
tion of the personal holding company tax in 
the case of consumer financed companies; 

H.R. 9472. An act for the relief of Janina 
Tekla Gruszkos; 

H.R. 10022. An act to amend section 510 
(a)(1), Merchant Marine Act, 1936; 

H.R. 10937. An act to amend the act pro- 
viding for the economic and social develop- 
ment in the Ryukyu Islands; 

H.R. 11059. An act relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of Bricklayers Local 
45 (Buffalo, N.Y.) pension fund as a qualified 
trust under section 401 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; 

H.R. 11217. An act to amend section 6112 
of title 10, United States Code; 

H.R. 11728. An act to amend section 1208 
(a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to 
authorize investment of the war risk insur- 
ance fund in securities of, or guaranteed by, 
the United States; 

H.R. 12589. An act to amend the Smith- 
Lever Act of May 8, 1914, as amended; 

H.R. 12711. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13067. An act to amend title VIII of 
the National Housing Act with respect to the 
authority of the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner to pay certain real pri taxes and 
vk make payments in lieu of real property 

es. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill and a joint reso- 
lution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 


S. 455. An act to amend the act of July 
14, 1955, relating to air pollution control, to 
authorize appropriations for an additional 
2-year period, and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 230. Joint resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles; 


H. R. 5144. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of and the payment for individual 
Indian and tribal lands of the Lower Brule 
Sioux Reservation in South Dakota, required 
by the United States for the Big Bend Dam 
and Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and eco- 
nomic development of the members of the 
tribe, and for other purposes; 

H.R.5165. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of and the payment for individual 
Indian and tribal lands of the Crow Creek 
Sioux Reservation in South Dakota, required 
by the United States for the Big Bend Dam 
and Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and eco- 
nomic development of the members of the 
tribe, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12526. An act to amend section 172 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide a 7-year net operating loss carryover 
for certain regulated transportation corpora- 
tions; and 

H.R. 12711. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
September 28, 1962, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2586. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 6, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the reports on the James 
River, Va., requested by resolutions of the 
Committees on Public Works, U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives, adopted Au- 
gust 13, 1954, and March 30, 1955 (H. Doc. No. 
586); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with 12 illustrations. 

2587. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
September 7, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a survey of the Scioto River Ba- 
sin, Ohio, authorized by the Flood Control 
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Act, approved August 28, 1937 (H. Doc. No. 
587); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 513. 
Concurrent resolution for printing addi- 
tional copies of hearings; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2488). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 90. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing for the use of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of additional copies of its hearings en- 
titled “State of the Economy and Policies for 
Full Employment”; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2489). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 91. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of the hearings on 
Department of Agriculture handling of 
pooled cotton allotments of Billie Sol Estes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2490). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 134. 
A bill to provide that seat belts sold or 
shipped in interstate commerce for use in 
motor vehicles shall meet certain safety 
standards; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2491). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Twenty-elghth report pertain- 
ing to Federal Home Loan Bank Board (Rept. 
No. 2492). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee of conference. 
S. 901. An act to advance the marine sciences, 
to establish a comprehensive 10-year pro- 
gram of oceanographic research and surveys, 
to promote commerce and navigation, to 
secure the national defense, to expand ocean, 
coastal, and Great Lakes resources, to au- 
thorize the construction of research and 
survey ships and laboratory facilities, to ex- 
pedite oceanographic instrumentation, to 
assure systematic studies of effects of radio- 
active materials in marine environments, to 
enhance the public health and general wel- 
fare, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2493). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 12968. A bill to 
amend section 901(b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to eliminate certain 
time limitations; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2494). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 3396. An act to 
amend section 511 (h) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, in order to 
extend the time for commitment of con- 
struction reserve funds; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2495). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 13258. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect 
to its application to grapes to be used in the 
making of wine; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
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H.R. 13259. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to require 
imported wine to meet the same sanitation 
standards required of domestic wine; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 13260. A bill to establish in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
a Medical Service Bureau to serve as a cen- 
ter for the worldwide dissemination of cur- 
rent medical information; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 18261. A bill to amend the joint res- 
olution of September 10, 1962, to provide 
that any Reserve ordered to active duty 
thereunder shall be entitled upon request 
to be appointed a member of a regular com- 
ponent in the same grade as that held by 
him at the time he requests such appoint- 
ment; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 13262. A bill to exclude cargo which 
is lumber from certain tariff filing require- 
ments under the Shipping Act, 1916; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.J. Res. 896. Joint resolution proposing 

an amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States pertaining to the offering of 
prayers in public schools and other public 
places in the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL: 

H. Con. Res. 576. Concurrent resolution for 
a study of the procedures of Congress; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. Res. 816. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives relating to 
the appointment of professional and cler- 
ical staffs of the committees of the House; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. Res. 817. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the location of activities of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND: 
H.R. 13263. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 


Rose D’Arienzo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FINNEGAN: 

H.R. 13264. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Mehmet Cemil Alpaslan; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 13265. A bill for the relief of (Mrs.) 
Chryssi Kourounis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 13266. A bill for the relief of Masis 
Bedian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 13267. A bill for the relief of Richard 
H. Marshall; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 13268. A bill for the relief of Chin 
Tau Sun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13269. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Shee Heung; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

H.R. 13270. A bill for the relief of Tam 
Suey Kin and Tam Lai Ping; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 13271. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
René A. Arcilla; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 13272. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ar- 
turo Marinay Riego; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Young Democratic Clubs of America An- 
nounce Their National Observance Day 
on Saturday, September 29: Thirty 
Years’ Service for Party and Country— 
1932-62 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, young Democratic groups had existed 
in various States and localities for many 
years prior to the founding of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America in 1932, but 
no national organization existed to co- 
ordinate and stimulate the work of these 
groups. In January of 1930 serious ef- 
forts were begun toward the creation of 
a national organization. 

The Honorable Jouett Shouse, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, wrote to party leaders in August 
1931, suggesting that they encourage in- 
creased activity among the younger 
members of the party. The 1932 meet- 
ing of the national committee adopted a 
resolution approving the idea. The com- 
mittee, however, strictly adhered to the 
position that the young Democrats, if 
they wished to form a national organiza- 
tion, must do so on their own initiative. 
The committee felt that it could do no 
more than properly welcome such an 
organization and cooperate with it after 
it was formed. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of Amer- 
ica will this Saturday celebrate the 30th 
anniversary of the forming of their na- 
tional organization. These young peo- 
ple did have the initiative to create their 


own national group, and I believe we 
should on this occasion commend the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America for 
their organization work and support of 
their party throughout the last 30 years. 


Elected ASCS Farmer Committeemen 
Administer Farm Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1962 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, although 
the farm bill we recently passed was not 
all we would have liked to have had, I 
do hope that this legislation will achieve 
a reduction in our farm commodity sur- 
pluses and prevent a further reduction 
in our farm income. In fact, I would 
hope that this bill might achieve an in- 
crease in farm income. 

When the ayes and nays are taken and 
the final vote counted, our work is then 
done. There is nothing more we can do 
to make it work or to make it help the 
people for which it is intended. Who 
does make it work? Who does see that 
it helps the people for whom it is in- 
tended? Who does explain it to each of 
the farmers who might take advantage 
of its provisions? Yes, there is much 
more to be done after the bill leaves this 
Chamber that we never see and often 
never realize. The men who make it 
work are our farmer ASCS committee- 
men who are elected by the fellow farm- 
ers to administer and carry out our farm 
programs at the local level. The farmer 
ASCS committeemen meet at specified 


or regular intervals which is determined 
by the amount and size of the program 
they have to administer in their indi- 
vidual county. 

On such occasions, they keep minutes 
of their deliberations which are a matter 
of record in the county office. These 
meetings are presided over by the chair- 
man of the committee and regular mo- 
tions are made and passed on and 
majority rule prevais. Good county 
committeemen cannot let personal preju- 
dices or favoritism creep into the deci- 
sions of the committee. They know 
they must be willing and prepared to de- 
fend their decisions to their fellow 
farmers. 

They approve and disapprove such 
matters as allotments, yields for farms, 
agricultural conservation program prac- 
tices, facility loans, appeals, and many 
other matters which may come before 
them. They may be called upon to get 
into a number of other matters which 
may come before them. 

They may be called upon to get into 
a number of other assignments, includ- 
ing disaster area plans, emergency 
drought area designations, and civil de- 
fense activity. They have been known 
to be instrumental in many cases in as- 
sisting and recruiting voluntary labor 
for a resident of their county stricken 
by sickness or other misfortune. 

In addition to the county committee- 
men there are individual community 
committees. These are the men who 
carry out the person-to-person, farmer- 
to-farmer contact which makes the pro- 
gram work. 

I would like to ask that each Member 
of this body look seriously at the tremen- 
dous job being done by the ASCS farmer- 
elected committeemen in each of the 
counties of his district. I am sure that, 
if you do not already know, you will be 
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quite surprised at the tremendous work- 
load they carry and the contribution 
they are making, not only to agriculture 
but to our entire Nation. 


A Record of Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, legislative 
bodies rarely complete their deliberations 
and produce results until the session is 
ready to end. Emergency periods have 
produced legislation to cope with the 
acute conditions. The usual practice, 
however, is to wind up a session with 
action in the last weeks. 

The 2d session of the 87th Congress is 
nearing its termination and action has 
been taken on many important issues. 
Some have been favorable and some have 
been rejected. The voting record of the 
Members on the issues which were con- 
sidered will be examined by the people 
in the coming election on November 6 
and the attitude of the voters will be 
expressed in their approval or disap- 
proval of the action taken by the Con- 
gressmen of both parties. 

The following bills represent the major 
accomplishments in this session: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


H.R. 11737 authorizes $3.81 billion for 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for fiscal 1963, including $263 
million for planetary and lunar explora- 
tion—Public Law 87-584. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The Trade Expansion Act has been 
passed by the House and Senate and will 
be recorded as the outstanding accom- 
plishment of this Congress. President 
Kennedy called this bill the strongest 
trade bill since Congress first delegated 
tariff negotating power to the President 
in the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 

H.R. 11970 empowers the President, 
subject to safeguard provisions, to cut 
duties on imports by agreements with 
other nations, particularly the European 
Economic Community, for concessions to 
the U.S.-exported products; provides aid 
to domestic workers and industries ad- 
versely affected. 

S. 2996 authorizes $4.6 billion foreign 
assistance program for 1963, including 
military support funds, development 
loans and grants, and program for Latin 
America at $600 million a year through 
1966—Public Law 87-565. 

S. 2768 extends and expands Peace 
Corps, authorizes $63.7 million for fiscal 
1963—Public Law 87-442. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


S. 1991 authorizes $435 million, 3-year 
program of training of unemployed in 
vocational schools, or on-the-job re- 
training, to develop new skills; first 2 
years’ cost to be paid by Federal Govern- 
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ment; third year 50-50 with States— 
Public Law 87-415. 

S. 2965 authorizes and appropriates 
$900 million to undertake and accelerate 
Federal public works and for matching 
grants to local projects in communities 
with excess unemployment—Public Law 
87-658. 

H.R. 11040 authorizes creation of a 
commercial corporation, owned 50-50 by 
the public and the communications in- 
dustry, to establish and operate a com- 
munications satellite system under regu- 
lation of the FCC, in cooperation with 
NASA; three members of the board of 
directors to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent—Public Law 87-624. 

S. 2970 increases lending authority of 
Small Business Administration for busi- 
ness loans and disaster loans to a com- 
bined total of $1.109 billion; investment 
company loans from $325 million limit 
to $341 million; authorizes loans to firms 
in need of assistance under Trade Ex- 
pansion Act; establishes combined re- 
volving fund—Public Law 87-550. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


H.R. 8723 amends Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act of 1958 by pro- 
viding Secretary of Labor with powers 
of enforcement, to establish regulations 
and interpret the statutes; fixes penal- 
ties for violations—Public Law 87-420. 

H.R. 10606 amends Social Security Act, 
to reduce public assistance rolls by: Pro- 
viding grants to States that establish 
work programs for needy; increasing 
U.S. share of administrative costs; ex- 
tending for 5 years payments to families 
of unemployed father and other needy 
children; raising by $4 per month ceil- 
ing on Federal matching grants for aged, 
blind, and disabled; and increasing 
grants for child welfare services—Public 
Law 87-543. 

H.R. 12628 provides for low- and 
moderate-cost housing for elderly in 
urban and rural areas; authorizes $200 
million for loan funds for new construc- 
tion and other programs. 

S. 205 authorizes matching Federal 
grants up to $1 million for any State to 
purchase TV transmission equipment 
for educational purposes, providing the 
State or sponsoring agency furnish the 
land, building, and guarantee to operate 
and maintain the channel—Public Law 
87-447. 

H.R. 10 encourages self-employed and 
professional to establish individual 
pensions plans by granting income-tax 
deduction for funds set aside up to 
$2,500 per year. 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


Senate Joint Resolution 29 proposes 
constitutional amendment to prohibit 
poll taxes—adopted. 

Legislative action is still expected in 
the Food and Drug Administration field 
on H.R. 11581, drug and factory inspec- 
tion, amendments of 1962. A report was 
filed September 25, 1962, for considera- 
tion of a committee substitute amend- 
ment to this bill which is proposed to 
assure the safety, efficacy, and reliability 
of drugs—House Report 2467. The Sen- 
ate bill on this subject is S. 1552. 
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The Kennedy administration’s efforts 
to produce new laws providing medical 
care for the aged under social security, 
broad Federal aid to education, Urban 
Affairs Department in the Cabinet, 
Youth Conservation Corps, and wilder- 
ness-recreation service did not succeed 
in the 87th Congress. I supported all 
these measures and the chances of pas- 
sage will be enhanced in the 88th Con- 
gress, which will be elected on November 
6, if public support for President Ken- 
nedy’s program is reflected in the new 
Congress. 


Summary of 2d Session of the 87th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1962 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, each year 
at the close of Congress, I submit a re- 
port to the residents of my district. The 
following is a summary of the 2d ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress. 

A significant feature of this session has 
been the failure of the administration 
in its effort to gain support for New Fron- 
tier legislation in a Congress controlled 
by the same party. Federal aid to edu- 
cation, medicare, withholding of inter- 
est and dividends, a mandatory farm 
bill, and other similar-type bills were 
defeated by a Congress composed of 329 
Democratic Senators and Representa- 
tives and 210 Republican Senators and 
Representatives. 

As in the first session of this Con- 
gress, the international situation was the 
biggest concern to Members of Congress. 
Cuba, Laos, Vietnam, the wall in Ber- 
lin, together have served as the basis 
for congressional approval of the largest 
peacetime budget in history and the 
Presidential authority to call the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserves to active duty 
in 1961. Increasing international ten- 
sion was responsible for the House and 
Senate approval of another resolution 
in September 1962, authorizing the Pres- 
ident to call up 150,000 reservists and to 
extend the terms of service to those on 
active duty up to 12 months. A resolu- 
tion was also passed intended to reas- 
sert the principle of the Monroe Doctrine 
in regard to the establishment of any 
foreign control or influence in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The resolution further 
stated that the United States would use 
force to restrain such penetration, if nec- 
essary. The worsening Cuban situation 
was, of course, the reason for this action. 
In this area, there has been a bipartisan 
effort to give the President every oppor- 
=. to cope with the international 
crisis. 

Of necessity, I am compiling this re- 
port while Congress is still in session. 
It now appears this session will be one 
of the longest, if not the longest, in re- 
cent times, with only a nominal amount 
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of legislative activity. To date, over 
20,000 bills and measures have been in- 
troduced in the House and Senate. It 
has taken some 26,942 pages in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to record the pro- 
ceedings and debates of the Congress, 
while 20,244 pages were amassed during 
the first session. Only 552 bills, includ- 
ing private bills, have been enacted into 
law thus far; 685 bills became law in the 
1961 session. 

During this session, your Congress- 
man had a 100 percent attendance rec- 
ord for the meetings and conferences of 
the Small Business Committee. For the 
Rules and Private Calendar Committees, 
a 99 percent attendance record was re- 
corded. As ranking minority member of 
the Private Calendar Committee, I had 
the responsibility of making certain be- 
fore final passage that some 400 private 
bills were in the public interest and did 
not undermine our internal security. In 
this connection, it was necessary to per- 
sonally research and study almost one- 
half of the bills which came before the 
three-man committee. 

It was my honor to become the second 
Kansan in history to serve on the im- 
portant House Rules Committee. Only 
5 of the 175 Republicans in the House 
serve on this committee. Generally, the 
membership of the Committee is chosen 
to represent all areas of the country. 
The Rules Committee must approve leg- 
islation before it is considered by the 
House. 

As an indication of the office operation 
for the period January 1 to September 1, 
1962, a total of almost 18,000 pieces of 
mail was received. This included over 
6,600 first-class letters from the district. 
The mailout during this period was 
about 20,000 pieces, of which 14,450 were 
first-class letters. In addition, we sub- 
scribe to almost 150 newspapers per week 
from the district to keep informed on 
Kansas news, and 15 per week from else- 
where. During this Congress, a record 
number of visitors signed the guest book 
in room 250 of the Old House Office 
Building, which is your office in Wash- 
ington. The guest book in the office 
shows some 1,285 signatures of Kansans 
and their friends who stopped to visit or 
for assistance. We appreciate having 
visitors and we hope you and your 
friends will stop by when in Washington. 

The following is a brief summary of 
appropriations and some Federal activ- 
ity for our district: civil works projects— 
flood control activity—$24,141,000; soil 
conservation and ACP work, $2,631,337; 
military construction, $7,332,000. 

One of the most significant activities 
of your office in Washington is the 
“Week in Washington,” a nonpartisan, 
educational project for college juniors to 
learn government firsthand. The pro- 
gram has been in existence for over 3 
years, with 24 students participating, 
from Kansas University, Kansas State 
University, Washburn University, St. 
Benedict's College, Mount St. Scholastica 
College, and St. Mary College. While in 
Washington, the students visit Congress, 
committee hearings, both national party 
headquarters, and historic sites. Ap- 
pointments are arranged with Members 
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of both political parties. In general, it 
is our desire to have the students at- 
tempt to obtain a broad idea of practical 
legislative procedure and politics at the 
national level. Some students who par- 
ticipated were later awarded a Rhodes or 
Fulbright scholarship, and others Wood- 
row Wilson fellowships. The total of 
honor and academic achievements 
amassed by students at their respective 
schools is a credit to Kansas institutions. 
It is gratifying to note that the majority 
of these students have indicated a de- 
sire to continue their education in grad- 
uate work in preparation for a teaching 
career. 

During the past year, over 50 young 
men have competed for appointment to 
the service academies. Each is given 
an equal opportunity to compete. The 
Academic Board at each Academy 
chooses the best qualified individual. 
This impartial process of selection is 
not used by all Members. The young 
men presently at the Academies, or just 
graduated, from our district include: 
West Point, Richard Goldsmith, Topeka; 
John Byrns, Leavenworth; Peter Linn, 
Manhattan; John Kozak, Leavenworth. 
Naval Academy, Edwin Rector, Topeka; 
William Benson, Topeka; Elroy McAlex- 
ander, Mayetta; James Moyer, Hamlin. 
Air Force Academy, Michael Blaisdell, 
Topeka; David Roe, Topeka; George 
Barnes, Corning; Loren Steinbrink, Hia- 
watha; Leroy Stutz, Effingham; David 
Nolting, Nortonville; Edward Petersen, 
Topeka; and Lewis Moore, Wakarusa. 

Your Congressman personally reads 
and answers mail from constituents. A 
weekly news report is sent to all news- 
papers in the district. In an effort to 
learn the opinions of constituents, over 
100,000 legislative questionnaires were 
sent out. A weekly taped radio report 
is prepared as a public service. A dis- 
trict office in Kansas is maintained while 
Congress is not in session. An extensive 
tour of the entire district is made every 
year, visiting each county at least twice 
or more depending upon the date of 
congressional adjournment. Appear- 
ances are made before civic and profes- 
sional organizations to present special 
legislative reports, when requested. 

Here is a listing of some of the bills 
introduced by your Congressman: 

Introduced bill to amend Internal 
Revenue Code to provide a tax reform 
for small and independent business—in- 
vestment credit provision in 1962 tax 
bill is a partial form of this proposal. 

Introduced legislation to extend the 
conservation reserve of the soil bank for 
3 years—incorporated into feed-grain 
program under name of “diverted acres.” 

Introduced and testified before Judi- 
ciary Committee on a bill to provide 
for the appointment of a third Federal 
judge for Kansas—such a provision en- 
acted into public law. 

Offered an amendment to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to insure adequacy 
of the railroad car supply. 

Introduced a bill pertaining to the es- 
tablishment of the Prairie National Park 
in Kansas. Proposal recommended by 
National Advisory Committee. Avery's 
concern is to give Kansas national recog- 
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nition but to make certain Kansas inter- 
ests are fully protected. 

Proposed amendment to Constitution 
relative to equal rights for men and 
women. 

Offered an amendment to Packers and 
Stockyards Act to assist livestock pro- 
ducers for better marketing. 

Introduced bill which has passed Con- 
gress and enacted into law to assist in 
sale of surplus property for the benefit of 
the Potawatomi Indians in Jackson and 
Brown Counties. 

VOTES ON PRINCIPAL BILLS 


The following is for your interest and 
information, showing the votes cast by 
your Congressman on major legislation 
considered by the House of Representa- 
tives during the second session: 

Spoke for and voted for Cuban resolu- 
tion which warns Russia that the United 
States will use force if necessary to pre- 
vent Communist penetration in Western 
Hemisphere. 

Voted for authorization for procure- 
ment of missiles, naval vessels, and air- 
craft including RS—70 big bombers. 

Voted against Kennedy proposal to 
create a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing. 

Opposed New Frontier version of New 
Deal WPA, by voting against the $900 
million accelerated public works bill 
which was not in the budget recommen- 
dation. 

Opposed Kennedy-Freeman farm bill 
designed to impose rigid controls and 
assess undue penalties on the farmer. 

Opposed backdoor spending provisions 
for foreign aid program. 

Voted against tax bill providing with- 
holding of interest and dividends. 

Opposed broad Federal aid to educa- 
tion program providing funds for teach- 
ers’ salaries and construction of facilities 
to public, private, and parochial elemen- 
tary schools. 

Supported passage of funds in sum of 
$1.45 billion for construction and im- 
provement of Army, Navy, and Air Force 
bases and installations, including family 
housing units. 

Voted for foreign assistance program 
for Latin America. 

Voted against expanding $63.7 million 
Peace Corps. 

Voted for proposal to prohibit in inter- 
state or foreign commerce commodities 
imported to the United States from 
Cuba. 

Voted in favor of payment of war dam- 
age awards to the Philippine Republic. 

Supported resolution expressing sense 
of Congress that Organization of Ameri- 
can States reevaluate role of Cuba in 
inter-American affairs and take such 
steps necessary for sanctions. 

Voted for provision to permit taxpay- 
ers who suffered property damage in 
storm disaster areas to deduct nonin- 
sured losses from their income tax. 

Supported a bill to permit for 1 year 
granting of GI insurance to veterans 
with service-connected disabilities who 
heretofore failed to exercise eligibility. 

Opposed $170 million Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas reclamation project and other 
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projects costing $406 million that will 
increase agricultural surplus. 

Voted for a program of vocational re- 
habilitation for veterans with service- 
connected disability serving between 
World War II and Korean conflict and 
thereafter. 

Supported extension of corporate tax 
and current schedule of excise taxes on 
liquor, cigarettes, and so forth, and re- 
peals 10 percent levy on rail and bus 
fares. 

Supported proposal raising temporary 
debt limit to accommodate defense cost. 

Voted for increase on postal rates to 
achieve sound Post Office Department 
fiscal operations. 

Supported increased lending authority 
of Small Business Administration for 
business and disaster loans. 

Voted for bill requiring public dis- 
closure of identical bids on Government 
contracts. 

Voted for bill to make permanent a 
provision of the Soil Bank Act permitting 
harvesting of hay on conservation reserve 
acreage under disaster conditions. 

Supported increase in rates of com- 
pensation for service-connected disabled 
veterans. 

Supported proposal to curb the usage 
of the mails for the distribution of Com- 
munist propaganda. 

Voted against taxpayer funds being 
spent for subsidized electric power for 
preferential areas—Hanford project. 

Voted for extension of direct housing 
loan program for veterans. 

During adjournment, I will be travel- 
ing in all the counties that make up the 
new Second District. The new area 
contains the following counties: Atchi- 
son, Brown, Clay, Doniphan, Geary, 
Jackson, Leavenworth, Marshall, Nem- 
aha, Pottawatomie, Riley, Shawnee, 
Wabaunsee, Washington, and the County 
of Wyandotte outside of city limits of 
Kansas City, Kans. 

My aim will be to meet with as many 
people as possible in each county. While 
your office in Washington will be open 
as usual to take care of your inquiries 
and requests, in addition for your serv- 
ice, we will have a district office in the 
Hotel Jayhawk in Topeka. I hope you 
will contact me at any time if you feel 
we can be of assistance. It is no im- 
position or bother; our office is organized 
with the aim of serving and working for 
you. 


Where I Stand as a Congressman and as 
a Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the issues 
before this 87th Congress have been com- 
plex and varied. I have sought in this 
session to discharge my responsibility in 
the interest of the voters of my district 
and in the national interest. How I 
have done so is very much the business 
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of my constituents. Where I stand and 
why, on the legislation upon which Con- 
gress has acted and also upon which it 
has remained silent, should be reviewed 
by those who will cast their ballot in the 
coming election. I ask you, therefore, to 
look at the record and judge thereby. 

I insert at this point a number of the 
major bills which I have authorized and 
guided through to enactment and which 
are now the law of the United States. 
You will find among them acts specifi- 
cally designed to combat crime, acts to 
reform the judicial machinery so that 
the industry of justice may best be 
served, a constitutional amendment 
eliminating the poll tax as a requirement 
for voting in a Federal election. The 
list that follows is necessarily incom- 
plete since the preparation of this record 
had to be made before adjournment so 
that it could reach you before election 
day: 

Public Law 87-20: To designate the Ist 
day of May of each year as Law Day, U.S.A. 

Public Law 87-36: To provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 87-216: To amend chapter 50 
of title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to the transmission of bets, wagers, and re- 
lated information. 

Public Law 87-218: To provide means for 
the Federal Government to combat inter- 
state crime and to assist the States in the 
enforcement of their criminal laws by pro- 
hibiting the interstate transportation of 
wagering paraphernalia. 

Public Law 87-228: To amend title 18, 
United States Code, to prohibit travel or 
transportation in commerce in aid of racket- 
eering enterprises. 

Public Law 87-317: To amend section 
4126 of title 18, United States Code, with 
respect to compensation to prison inmates 
for injuries incurred in the course of em- 
ployment. 

Public Law 87-331: To amend the anti- 
trust laws to authorize leagues of profes- 
sional football, baseball, basketball, and 
hockey teams to enter into certain television 
contracts, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 87-336: To amend section 
5021 of title 18, United States Code (Youth 
Corrections Act). 

Public Law 87-338: To amend section 
35 of title 18, United States Code (convey- 
ing false information). 

Public Law 87-409: To reimburse the city 
of New York for expenditure of funds to 
rehabilitate slip 7 in the city of New York 
for use by the U.S. Army. 

Public Law 87-681: To amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended. 

Public Law 87-664: To authorize the At- 
torney General to compel the production of 
documentary evidence required in civil in- 
vestigations for the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 87-668: Extending the dura- 
tion of copyright protection in certain cases. 

Public Law 87-669: To amend section 2103 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
appeals improvidently taken. 

Public Law 87-673: To amend the act of 
January 30, 1913, to provide that the Ameri- 
can Hospital of Paris shall have perpetual 
succession. 

Public Law 87-677: To amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act in respect to the salaries of retired 
referees. 

The passage of a law is a troubled and 
uncertain journey. A bill must pass 
through subcommittee, full committee, 
sometimes the Rules Committee, pass the 
floor and be sent over to the Senate 
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where, again, it goes through the same 
process, at the end of which process it 
must be signed by the President. It is, 
therefore, understandable why few Mem- 
bers have acts bearing their names. In 
that respect, Iam most fortunate in hay- 
ing been able to secure passage of such a 
large number of bills. The list you see 
before you is incomplete since a number 
of my bills are still awaiting action by the 
Senate at this time. It is with pardon- 
able pride I refer tothis record of 
achievement. But over and beyond these 
public laws, which bear my name, there 
are other vital areas of congressional 
concern which are your concern as well. 
I want you to know where I stand on 
these. 
IMMIGRATION 

While we have not been able to erase 
from the books the restrictive national 
origins theory embedded in our immigra- 
tion law, nonetheless, as chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I am 
happy to be able to state that every ses- 
sion has brought into being a liberalizing 
statute making the immigration law a 
little less restrictive, a little more human. 
We have enacted into permanent legis- 
lation a good bill for alien orphans, per- 
mitting their entry into the United 
States nonquota; we have reunited fam- 
ilies; we have waived many of the ex- 
cluding provisions such as tuberculosis 
and minor crimes which heretofore had 
barred immigrants; we have removed 
from the waiting lists and permitted 
entry, nonquota, those who have been 
registered in countries abroad for a 
period of 10 years; we have liberalized 
preference sections of the act. 

More remains to be done, and it is my 
hope that it will be done before my 
service in Congress ends. I have offered 
bills to do away with the restrictive and 
unfair national origins theory of immi- 
gration, which discriminates unfairly 
against intended immigrants, who may 
have been born in Hungary, Rumania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Greece, 
and other countries of southern and 
eastern Europe. I have every reason to 
believe that this too shall come to pass. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


As author of the Civil Rights Acts of 
1957 and 1960, I am still far from satis- 
fied that we have reached our goal of 
equal opportunities for all of our citizens 
regardless of race, color, or creed. This 
year I succeeded in guiding through the 
House the constitutional amendment to 
prohibit poll taxes in Federal elections. 
This constitutional amendment is now 
before the State legislatures and when 38 
States have ratified this proposal, it will 
become part of our Constitution. I have 
introduced extensive civil rights legisla- 
tion and, while progress is slow, it is 
nonetheless being made. It is my hope 
that in the next session I shall be able 
to guide such legislation into enactment, 
particularly, the legislation which pro- 
hibits the use of literacy tests to bar 
otherwise qualified voters from the polls. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


I have consistently supported Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s requests for an appropri- 
ation to strengthen our national defense 
and internal security. I have supported 
appropriations for the procurement of 
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missiles, for space exploration, for emer- 
gency civil defense measures. I have 
supported a step-up in the production of 
the Polaris submarine and have sup- 
ported increased research for moon- 
orbiting projects. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


I have stanchly supported the foreign 
assistance program and the Alliance for 
Progress project. I voted for the estab- 
lishment of the U.S. Peace Corps and for 
its expansion in the second session of 
this Congress. It is now universally 
agreed that the Peace Corps is one of our 
most effective measures, as important in 
its way as was, and is, the point 4 pro- 
gram of help through self-help. 

Public Law 87-510 which authorizes 
aid for the resettlement of refugees from 
Iron Curtain countries abroad, and for 
Cuban refugees, came from the Judiciary 
Committee, of which I am chairman, and 
it is a measure of which I am particu- 
larly proud. 

I have supported vigorously the Presi- 
dent’s foreign trade proposal since it is 
my conviction that only with such a pro- 
posal can we compete successfully with 
Europe’s Common Market. 

I favored the enactment of the law 
which established a U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, in the inter- 
est of peace, and also supported the act 
to use surplus farm produce to aid the 
people and the economy of underdevel- 
oped nations. 

In the interest of peace and interna- 
tional understanding, I supported the 
programs of educational and cultural ex- 
change of persons between the United 
States and other countries and partici- 
pated in promoting our contributions to 
the Inter-American Children’s Institute, 
an agency within the Organization of 
American States. 

In my interest in promoting peace, 
wherever possible, I have urged, and 
shall continue to urge, that the Middle 
East be kept free of conflagration and 
that the United States use its good of- 
fices to bring about peace talks between 
the Arab nations and Israel. I have 
supported aid to some Communist-con- 
trolled countries because I feel that the 
good people of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia have still within them 
the passionate desire for freedom. I 
have supported such aid to these coun- 
tries for I felt that these people should 
not be permitted to be punished because 
they now lie prone under the iron heel 
of Communist dictatorship and control. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


I approve of the act which authorizes 
the program to provide 13 additional 
weeks of unemployment compensation. 
I feel strongly that the act which pro- 
vided a 3-year program of training of 
unemployed in vocational schools or on- 
the-job retraining to develop new skills, 
is one of the most important acts of this 
Congress as is the act granting loans 
for public works projects in communities 
with excess unemployment. 

I have supported the increase in the 
lending authority of the Small Business 
Administration so that in this era of 
bigness, the small businessman shall not 
be completely submerged. 
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In keeping with my philosophy, I voted 
for and supported vigorously the in- 
crease of a minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour. 

I favored the legislation which became 
law to develop an Interstate and Defense 
Highway System. Roads are the arteries 
of our civilization. 

Within the area of national economy 
I must, of course, stress my abiding in- 
terest in the antitrust laws. This has 
been a continuing interest for the 40 
years I have been in Congress. The en- 
actment of antitrust legislation is not 
easy but through the work of the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, we have kept a watchful eye 
on all developments from price-fixing 
activities to unwarranted mergers, A 
free enterprise system cannot exist with- 
out vigorous enforcement of our anti- 
trust laws. I feel fortunate that I have 
been able to steer through to enactment, 
Public Law 87-664, authorizing the At- 
torney General to compel the production 
of documents required as evidence in 
civil antitrust investigations. With Sen- 
ator KEFAUVER, I am coauthor of the 
Celler-Kefauver Act which prevents 
mergers of corporations that throttle 
competition and would elbow small busi- 
ness off the sidewalk. 

My Antitrust Subcommittee is likewise 
engaged in an investigation of the con- 
centration of newspaper ownership, as 
well as the impact of giant firms on our 
economy. 

We were likewise successful in this 
Congress in amending the antitrust 
laws to permit television broadcasting of 
professional sport games. The Antitrust 
Subcommittee played an important role 
in bringing to light 105 violations of the 
Shipping Act in our examination of the 
shipping industry, which investigation 
led to the organization of a Maritime 
Commission. Much of our findings in 
all influenced amending of the Shipping 
Act. Public Law 87-346 tightened up the 
antitrust aspects relevant to the shipping 
industry. 

I voted for the Communications Satel- 
lite Act after the respective committees 
had adopted several of my amendments 
to strengthen public control over those 
private interests which are developing 
the communications satellite. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


I am in complete accord with the act 
we passed extending payments to fami- 
lies of unemployed fathers and other 
needy children and grants for the aged, 
blind, and disabled to be administered by 
the States together with State contribu- 
tions. This has relieved the State of 
New York from a very heavy burden. 

I supported the program of loans to 
colleges and universities for construction 
and improvement of classrooms, labora- 
tories, and libraries and scholarship aid 
to college students. 

I supported the program for low and 
moderate cost housing, urban renewal, 
and the program of Federal grants to 
States for the construction of nursing 
homes, training of public health person- 
nel, and improved health services for the 
aged outside hospitals. 

I supported medicare under social se- 
curity. I do not want older people who 
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are feeble and sick to be cast aside like 
broken tools. They must have decent 
hospital care. 

Most certainly, I support a strong bill 
for the regulation of the drug industry 
and for the distribution of new drugs. 
As chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I have held hearings thereon, 
and it was before this very committee 
that the dangers of thalidomide were 
first made public in May of this year. 


CRIMES AND THE COURTS 


I am particularly proud of Public Law 
87-36 which created 63 additional U.S. 
court judgeships and 10 in the circuit 
courts. So crowded had been our court 
calendars that it had proved that jus- 
tice delayed is justice denied. I am 
proud of that part I played in the legis- 
lation, now law, putting new weapons 
into our law enforcement agencies to 
curb the ravages of organized crime. In 
the list above are outlined the public 
laws which I guided into enactment. I 
am the author of H.R. 8140 which 
strengthens the Federal criminal laws re- 
lating to bribery, graft, and conflict of 
interest. I did succeed in having the 
House adopt this bill. It is now pending 
in the Senate, and I hope before adjourn- 
ment that this legislation, too, will be- 
come public law. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


I supported vigorously the legislation 
which now permits members of the 
Armed Forces to accept fellowships, 
scholarships, and grants, and legislation 
which extended the period of vocational 
rehabilitation for blinded veterans. I 
am proud that the 87th Congress au- 
thorized the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals to offer medical care for peace- 
time veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. I supported legisla- 
tion which increases by some 9 percent 
the compensation of service-connected 
disabilities and supported the law which 
increased basic allowances for living 
quarters for members of the Armed 
Forces and, of course, I approved the act 
which increased payments to veterans’ 
widows and blinded veterans. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


I approved the 10-year comprehensive 
program of oceanographic research and 
service, as well as the water pollution 
control program and the study for saline 
water conversion. 

NEW YORK 

As chairman of the steering commit- 
tee, a bipartisan group consisting of New 
York Representatives and Senators, I 
have devoted a good deal of my time and 
efforts to obtain defense contracts for the 
State of New York. In this, the steering 
committee has had an appreciable de- 
gree of success. 

The steering committee, under my 
leadership, likewise succeeded in having 
the United States participate in the New 
York World’s Fair. We succeeded in 
having an appropriation of $17 million 
granted by the Department of Commerce 
for the defrayal of expenses in connec- 
tion with Federal participation in the 
New York World's Fair. I am both 
pleased and proud to be a member of the 
board of directors of this fair. 
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The full weight of the steering com- 
mittee, as I noted before, has been 
thrown into increasing New York’s share 
of the U.S. defense business. I have 
been in constant communication with 
the Secretaries of Defense, Labor, and 
Commerce and with the General Services 
Administration to stimulate the channel 
of Federal contracts into areas of labor 
surplus. The steering committee has 
worked toward the introduction and 
passage into law creating a New York 
New Jersey Transportation Agency to 
serve New York’s transportation needs. 

We have worked for the transfer of 
1,265 acres of the former Sampson Air 
Force Base to the State for its use in 
park and recreational facilities. 

The steering committee has prevented 
withdrawal of facilities of the Brooklyn 
Army Terminal and has prevented Air 
Force removal of missile-ship work from 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. shipyards in 
Brooklyn, and we have pressed for in- 
creased appropriations for the Long 
Island beach erosion and hurricane pro- 
tection project arising out of the March 
1962 storm damage. 

You will note in the above list the 
enactment of Public Law 87-409, to re- 
imburse the city of New York for expen- 
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diture of funds to rehabilitate slip 7 
in the city of New York for use by the 
U.S. Army. 

I have devoted additional time to the 
problems of the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
which are many and which are complex. 
I have not ceased my labors to see that 
work is channeled into the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. I have sought to do all I 
could do to prevent a reduction in force. 

This, of course, is an abbreviated ac- 
count of my activities in the 87th Con- 
gress. I beg to remind you of some of 
the basic legislation which I have au- 
thored during the 20 Congresses in which 
I have served. Among such legislation 
you will find the Federal Register Act; 
the Celler-Kefauver antimerger bill; the 
Displaced Persons Act; the Foreign 
Trade Zone Act; the Celler-Sparkman 
Act providing for the finality of the Clay- 
ton Act orders; the Celler-O’Mahoney 
Automobile Act; the Federal Tort Claims 
Act, and many others. 

ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 


I have taken a deep interest in each 
of my constituents who have approached 
me on personal problems of their own. 
Thus I have been in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being able to help thousands of 
my constituents. Daily, my office is busy 
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with problems of veterans and their 
families. Pleas concerning immigrants 
are carefully perused. Loans for small 
businessmen are successfully prosecuted 
through the Small Business Administra- 
tion. I have aided scores and scores of 
people in their quests for housing apart- 
ments. Pleas of Federal post office and 
civil service employees never go un- 
heeded. I have secured for New York 
City numerous public buildings, such as 
post offices and public works structures. 

I was a member of the platform com- 
mittee at the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Los Angeles in 1960 that 
fashioned the platform upon which Pres- 
ident Kennedy was elected. I stand four 
square behind that platform, and I fully 
support the policies of President John F. 
Kennedy. 

I have served you for almost 40 years. 
If it is your wish, I shall continue to 
serve you with the same vigor, with the 
same interest in your welfare and the 
welfare of our country, and with the 
same pride I have in being the Repre- 
sentative of a district that is alive, not 
only to domestic affairs but also alive to 
the great issues that confront us as 
leaders of the free world. 

I do hope that upon the above record 
I will be approved by you for reelection. 


